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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Even  as  we  thank  You,  O  God,  for 
this  new  day  and  week,  and  for  Your 
manifold  blessings  and  promises,  we 
place  before  You  the  concerns  of  our 
hearts.  Give  encouragement  and  hope 
to  any  of  anxious  spirit  and  may  the 
certainty  of  Yoiu-  presence  give  peace 
to  every  person.  O  God,  may  the  mag- 
nificence of  Your  creation  and  the 
power  of  Your  Word  give  us  courage 
for  the  tasks  before  us,  today  and 
every  day,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
foUowmg  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  771.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ed to  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
centers  for  research  and  demonstrations 
concemlhg  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention,  and  4ot  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
in  Congress  greet  the  news  of  a  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon  with  a  deep  sense  of 
relief.  But  this  pause  in  hostilities  also 
calls  for  deep  reflection  upon  our 
proper  role  in  that  war-torn  country.  I 
feel  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  multinational  force  must 
maintain  a  presence  in  Lebanon  to 
allow  the  divergent  national  groups— 
the  Christians  and  Philanglsts,  the 
Druze,  the  Shiites,  and  other  fac- 
tions—to reach  accommodation 
through  negotiation  and  not  through 
the  end  of  a  gun  barrel. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  limits  of  our  participation  are 
to  keep  the  peace.  We  must  not  so 
closely  aline  ourselves  with  one  party 
or  another  that  we  become  embroiled 
in  a  civil  war  whose  origins  are  deeply 
rooted  in  history.  Neither  can  we  tol- 
erate intrusion  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  that  wounded  nation  by  Syria 
or  other  foreign  nations. 

Finally,  we  must  protect  our  Ma- 
rines by  every  force  at  our  disposal. 

While  cease-fires  in  Lebanon  often 
are  notoriously  short,  our  hopes  and 
prayers  should  be  that  Lebanon  be  al- 
lowed to  emerge  from  its  tragic  situa- 
tion as  a  unified  nation  and  begin  its 
long  process  of  healing.  Today  that  is 
our  greatest  hope  for  peace  in  the 
Mideast. 


THE       MULTINATIONAL       FORCE 
MUST    MAINTAIN    A    PRESENCE 
IN  LEBANON 
(Mr.   BRITT  asked  and  was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


A  COMMENDATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
rejoice,  with  all  civilized  mankind,  at 
the  news  the  weekend  brought  of  a 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  American  diplo- 
macy seems  to  have  been  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  search  for  peace,  and 
President  Reagan  can  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  Congress  for  these  continu- 
ing efforts. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended 
also  for  the  tone  and  substance  of  his 


remarks  to  the  United  Nations  this 
morning.  In  particular,  he  has  made  a 
nuclear  arms  control  offer  which 
offers  the  hope  of  a  real  break- 
through. 

Mr.  Reagan's  willingness  to  consider 
nondeployment  of  new  intermediate- 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  in  return  for 
Soviet  concessions  in  the  balance  of 
missiles  globally,  is  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  approach.  I  would  suggest, 
too,  that  a  concrete  offer  of  a  several- 
month  moratorium  on  Pershing  mis- 
siles deployment  in  Europe  might  both 
reassure  our  allies  and  encourage  a 
Soviet  response. 

As  Mr.  Reagan  told  the  United  Na- 
tions, "We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  diplomacy  triumph."  This  is 
true  of  Central  America,  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  of  the  other  troiible  spots  of 
the  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  deeds  to 
follow  words  in  the  search  for  peace. 


CHALLENGE  GRANT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1872),  to  increase  the  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under 
part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  object,  but  I  make 
this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, for  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  S.  1872,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Friday,  would 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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III.  part  C  of  the  Higher 
f^ct  to  permit  use  of  Feder- 
funds  to  be  used  to  begin 
an   Institutional   endow- 
leglslatlon   Improves   the 
ch^enge  grant  portion  of  title 
est  tbllahlng  a  three-way  part- 
be  ween  the  Federal  Govern 
nstltutlon,  and  the  private 
partnership  will  help  col- 
Instltutlonal     endow- 
wlll  contribute  to   the 
Towth  and  financial  stablll- 
ellgible  postsecondary  In- 
Includlng  many  of  .the  Na- 
hlst4rlcally  black  colleges,  com- 
leges,  and  smaller  private 
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Spei  ier 
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lan^mar!.  legislation  enjoys  the 
the  administration,  many 
colleagues  in  the  House,  tuid  the 
edi^Atlon  community. 

I  asir  unanimous  con- 
letter  from  the  American 
Education    to   Chairman 
of  the  House  Postsecond- 
Educalion  Subcommittee  be  prlnt- 
F  ECORD  at  this  point. 
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K  aahington.  D.C..  Sept  23,  19S3. 
Hon.  P*trL  J  iMOtf. 

Chairman,  pubcommittee  on  Postsecondary 

Committee    on    Education 

r.    U.S.    House  of  Representa- 

WfcsAtnyton,  DC. 

Rb  RasnrrATivt  Smoit  We  under 

the  House  will  soon  vote  on  S. 

1  to  express  support  of  the  bill 

the  higher  education  communi- 


^uld  permit  developing  Institu- 

recelve  Challenge  Grants  under 

the  Higher  Education  Act  to  use 

m(tch  contributions  to  their  own 

Eligible   institutions   are   rela- 

colleges  serving  large  numbers 

lnco|ne  and  disadvantaged  students. 

substantial    endowment    re- 


consistent  with  HR  2144.  the 
...  and  with  the  purposes  of  the 

It  would  not  require  additional 
We   urge   passage   of  S. 
befialf  of: 

Association  of  CommuiUty  and 
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Asaoclailon   of   SUte    Colleges 
ties. 
Council  on  Education. 

of  Americsji  Universities. 

of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Unl- 

of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Univer- 

o(  Urban  Urtiversitles. 
Independent  Colleges. 
Association  (or  Equal  Opportuni- 

Education. 
Association  of  Independent  Col- 

versities. 
Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
United  Methodist  Church. 
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National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Orant  Colleges. 
Sincerely. 

CHAMI.U  B.  SADifDcas.  Jr  . 

Vice  President  for 
Oovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado In  urging  passage  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Grant  Amendments  of  1983. 

The  proposed  amendments  in  their 
present  form  Incorporate  provisions 
requested  by  the  administration.  Cer- 
tain of  these  are  designed  to  provide 
financial  safeguards  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  legislation  are  used  ap- 
proprlatly. 

What  we  would  authorize  today  Is  a 
small  program  with  a  good  purpose 
and  promising  potential  for  greatly  en- 
hancing the  development  prospects  of 
struggling  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Institutions  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  are  relatively  small  and 
serve  disproportionately  large  num- 
bers of  low -Income  and  disadvantaged 
students.  Many  of  the  institutions  are 
our  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  community,  and  Junior 
colleges. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  limited 
In  their  ability  to  attract  students,  to 
engage  outstanding  faculty,  to  offer 
diverse  curricula  and  to  acquire  &de- 
quate  financial  resources.  Title  III  as- 
sistance has  helped  them  overcome 
these  handicaps  as  they  seek  to 
strengthen  their  financial  stability 
and  strive  for  academic  excellence. 

The  basic  problem  addressed  by  this 
legislation  Is  that  most  of  these  insti- 
tutions lack  a  broad  base  of  financial ' 
support.  They  have  limited  or  no  en- 
dowments. Colleges  without  endow- 
ments need  some  form  of  stable  finan- 
cial support  so  they  can  weather  hard 
economic  times  or  other  uncertainties 
that  lie  ahead.  Briefly,  what  this  legis- 
lation would  do  Is.  by  making  available 
a  1  to  1  matching  endowment  grant, 
provide  a  catalyst  for  effective  fund- 
raising.  The  Federal  matching  grant 
will  be  the  means  by  which  these  insti- 
tutions can  better  generate  contribu- 
tions and  compound  their  own  limited 
and  restricted  resources. 

The  bill  does  this  by  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  current  challenge  grant 
program  to  encompass  matching  en- 
downment-building  Federal  grants. 
Prom  the  sums  already  available  for 
challenge  grants— we  are  talking  about 
a  total  of  $9.6  million  in  fiscal  1983— 
the  Secretary  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  award  up  to  20-percent 
endowment  grants  to  eligible .  institu- 
tions to  establish  or  increase  an  en- 
dowment fund.  Beginning  the  follow- 
ing year  all  part  C  funds  would  be 
lised  for  endowment  grants 

The  bill  requires  that  grant  funds  be 
invested  in  income-producing  activities 


that  a  regulated  insurance  company 
may  Invest  In  under  State  law.  These 
are  generally  low-risk  investments 
such  as  certificates  of  deposit,  money 
market  funds,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
Treasury  bills.  In  order  to  enhance  the 
rate-of-endowment  growth,  there  are 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  interest 
income  that  can  be  soent,  and  during 
the  20-year  endowment  period  the 
principal  or  corpus  of  the  endowment 
fund  cannot  be  touched.  There  are  re- 
payment provisions  to  cover  any  in- 
stances of  improper  withdrawals.  An- 
other desirable  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  assurance  required  that  matching 
funds  represent  totally  new  money 
available  to  the  institution  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
matching  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  specific  assur- 
ances, conditions,  and  requirements 
which  miist  be  satisfied  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  protect  the  Federal 
investment  and  will  improve  financial 
incentives  for  endowment  growth. 

The  amendment  would  also  raise  by 
$4.8  million  the  total  authorization  for 
title  III  for  fiscal  year  1984,  as  request- 
ed in  the  President's  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Howard  University  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  from  $145.2  million, 
the  level 'appropriated  for  this  year,  to 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration—$  1 59.7  million. 

Title  III  recognizes  the  national  in 
terest  in  development  of  the  particular 
institutions  it  serves.  This  proposed 
expansion  of  title  III  for  endowment 
building  will  stimulate  that  develop- 
ment. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  ameftdment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  before  us  today. 
It  represents,  in  my  opinion,  sui  im- 
provement over  the  bill  as  reported  by 
committee  and  is  the  culmination  of  a 
Joint  effort  to  launch  an  endowment- 
building  program  that  will  provide  a 
necessary  boost  to  the  many  strug- 
gling institutions  wliich  might  other- 
wise be  unable  to  fulfill  their  poten- 
tial—or perhaps  even  to  survive. 

D  1210 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yiejd? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  his 
remarks,  and  particularly  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Challenge  Grant  Amendments  of  1983. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support  as  a 
result  of  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary Education,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 


Senate.  This  bill  has  the  support  of 
the  President  and  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion community. 

The  problem  which  S.  1872  seeks  to 
address  is  the  weak  financial  condition 
of  some  of  our  Nation's  finest 
postsecondary  institutions.  The  insti- 
tutions I  am  referring  to  are  the  194 
postsecondary  institutions  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  title  III  program  au- 
thorized under  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  As  you  know,  title  III  was  enacted 
to  strengthen  colleges  and  universities 
serving  large  numbers  of  low-income 
and  minority  students  to  compete  with 
larger,  wealthier  institutions.  Both 
historically  black  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  and  community  and  junior  col- 
leges participate  in  the  program.  Title 
III  assists  these  institutions  by  provid- 
ing direct  aid  in  the  form  of  grants. 
These  grsuits  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  including  faculty  develop- 
ment, improvement  of  academic  pro- 
grams and  the  acquisition  of  Instruc- 
tional equipment. 

In  recent  years,  the  ability  of  these 
Institutions  to  survive  has  come  into 
question  because  of  competition  from 
larger.  State-supported  institutions 
and  because  of  increased  operating 
energy  costs.  Direct  Federal  aid  in  the 
form  of  traditional  title  III  grant  has 
not  always  been  sufficient  to  address 
this  problem.  Many  title  III  Institu- 
tions thus  now  face  the  prospect  of  at- 
tempting to  offer  quality  education  to 
students  in  Inadequate  facilities  using 
obsolete  equipment  and  dropping  cer- 
tain academic  programs  or  of  raising 
tuition.  And  because  the  pool  of  post- 
secondary  students  nationwide  has 
become  smaller, .  these  schools  risk 
losing  students  if  they  raise  tuitions 
too  high. 

S.  1872  attempts  to  address  this 
problem  by  helping  postsecondsary  In- 
stitutions help  themselves.  Under  the 
legislation  contributions  to 

postsecondary  institutions  participat- 
ing in  programs  authorized  under  title 
III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will 
be  able  to  receive  matching  grants  for 
contributions  to  their  endowment 
funds.  In  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mltee  on  Postsecondary  Education  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  constructive  role  en- 
dowments can  play  In  fostering  the 
growth  and  stability  of  postsecondary 
institutions  was  investigated.  The  sub- 
committee found  that  some  institu- 
tions, such  as  Harvard  University,  en- 
joyed very  large  Endowments,  some- 
times exceeding  $1.5  billion.  Other  in- 
stitutions, however,  had  little  or  no  en- 
dowment. 

Title  III  institutions  traditionally 
have  had  difficulty  in  building  strong 
endowment  funds.  One  explanation 
for  this  Is  the  fact  that  these  Institu- 
tions provide  educational  opportimlty 
to  many  students  who  are  poor.  Chris- 
topher Edley,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  stated,  for 
example: 


.  .  .  Endowment  Income  provides  2  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  revenues  at  three-quar- 
ters of  our  member  colleges  In  the  year 
1979-80.  tJNCF  colleges  1979-80  endow- 
ments of  $3,000  per  student  were  only  50 
percent  of  the  national  average  of  $6,000. 
Almost  haL"  of  the  UNCF  colleges  have  total 
endowments  of  under  $1  million,  and  many 
are  In  the  $25,000  to  $100,000  nominal  cate- 
gory. 

I  commend  Chairman  Pattl  Simon 
for  developing  H.R.  2144  to  address 
this  problem.  I  would  be  remiss,  how- 
ever, if  I  did  not  admit  to  having  some 
reservations  about  the  legislation  as  It 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  blU 
as  originally  reported  left  many  ques- 
tions unanswered  regarding  how  this 
new  program  would  operate.  Among 
these  questions  was  how  long  Federal 
oversight  over  funds  awarded  to  an  in- 
stitution under  the  prograjn  would 
last? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  con- 
cerns have  been  addressed  in  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
legislation  before  us  will  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  President. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  both  the  ranking  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  ERLENBORN)  for  his  work 
and  dedication  on  this.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his  sup- 
port. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
S.  1872,  Is  Identical  to  the  committee 
substitute  to  H.R.  2144,  which  was 
printed  In  the  Record  on  September 
20.  1983,  and  made  In  order  under  a 
rule  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  Tuesday.  This  bill  contains 
agreed  upon  provisions  worked  out 
with  the  Senate,  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  Senate  bill  amends  title  III,  part 
C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  matching  funds  for 
title  III  eligible  institutions  to  assist  In 
building  or  starting  an  Instilatlonal 
endowment.  All  Federal  funds  would 
be  matched  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis. 

Most  title  III  institutions  are  smaller 
colleges  and  universities  which  have 
little— under  $3  million— or  no  endow- 
ment. Their  ability  to  grow,  achieve  fi- 
nancial stability  and  independence  is 
limited.  The  primary  beneficiaries  of 
H.R.  2144  will  be  the  historically  black 
colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
smaller  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  development  of  institutional 
endowments  Is  critical  to  the  survival 
of  many  of  these  schools  and  to  the 
preservation  of  diversity  among  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  H.R.  2144  AND  8.  1872 

Let  me  clarify  for  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween H.R.  2144,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

The  bin  before  the  House  represents 
the  best  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
2144  and  a  draft  bill  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  July  29,  1983.  Its  major 
provisions: 

Establish  stronger  and  clearer  re- 
quirements governing  Institutional 
management  and  Investment  of  en- 
dowment funds,  as  well  as  financial 
safeguards  to  insure  appropriate  use 
and  accounting  oFf  Federal  grant  fimds; 

Authorize  use  of  50  percent  of  en- 
dowment income  for  several  specific 
purposes  or  other  expenses  "necessary 
to  the  operation"  of  the  Institution, 
while  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  permit  use  of  the  remaining 
50  percent  If  the  Institution  demon- 
strates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  such  use  is  necessary  due 
to:  First,  a  financial  emergency— pend- 
ing Insolvency  or  temporary  liquidity; 
second,  a  situation  which  threatens 
the  life  of  the  institution  occasioned 
by  a  natural  disaster  or  arson;  or  third, 
another  unusual  occurrence; 

Adopt  a  more  flexible  list  of  income- 
producing  activities  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  adds  any  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States;  for  exam- 
ple. Treasury  blils; 

Limit  the  eligibility  of  Institutions 
for  part  C  endowTnent  grants  to  2 
years  In  any  one  5-year  authorization 
minimum  grant  levels  of  $50,000  in 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  and  maxi- 
mum grant  levels  of  $250,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

Convert  the  entire  part  C,  challenge 
grant  section  to  endowment  building 
in  fiscal  year  1985  In  order  to  make 
more  funds  available  for  eligible  post- 
secondary  institutions,  in  addition  to 
authorizing  the  secondary  to  shift  out 
year  part  B  Federal  funds  to  part  C. 
The  community  college  and  historical- 
ly black  college  setasides  would  remain 
in  place  when  the-fimds  are  shifted. 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary Education  began  exploring  the 
status  of  college  endowments  In  April 
1982.  More  hearings  were  held  in 
March  1983.  During  these  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  learned  that  most, 
small  private  postsecondary  institu- 
tions have  very  small  or  no  endow- 
ments. These  institutions  face  a  very 
uncertain  future  as  tuition  costs  in- 
crease. The  presence  of  a  permanent 
endowment  can  be  the  most  critical 
factor  in  assuring  stability  and 
strength  in  economic  hard  times. 

The  use  of  title  III  ftmds  for  endow- 
ment building  is  probably  the  single- 
most  important  contribution  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  make.  The  need 
is  great.  As  Christopher  Edley,  presl- 
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dent    of    t  le    United    Negro    College 
Fund  (UN<  T)  told  the  subcommittee: 
Endo^fment  Income  provides  2  percent 
revenues  at  three-quarters  of 
colleges  In  the  year   1979-80. 
1979-80    endowments    o{ 
student  were  only  50  percent  of 
average  of  <6.000.  Almost  half 
colleges  have   total   endow- 
un^ier  $1  million,  and  many  are  In 
to  $100,000  nominal  category 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THZ  BILL 

;reates  a  new  section  333  of 
C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
1965.  The  purpose  of  the 
provisions  is  to  pro- 
matching  funds  to  assist 
eligible  institutions  to  estab- 
tnstitutional   endow- 
terms  "endowment  fund." 
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The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire successful  grantees  to  designate 
a  foundation  to  receive  an  endowment 
grant.  The  Secretary  may  not  award  a 
grant  unless  the  institution  assures 
the  Secretary  that  it  is  legally  author- 
ized to  receive  and  administer  a  grant 
and  the  institution  assures  the  Secre- 
tary that  it  will  administer  the  funds 
In  accordance  with  the  law  and  Imple- 
menting regulations. 

The  bill  permits  grant  funds  to  be 
Invested  In  Income-producing  activities 
that  a  regulated  Insurance  company 
may  Invest  In  under  State  law,  such  as 
certificates  of  deposit,  money  market 
funds,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Including 
Treasury  bills.  This  would  allow  insti- 
tutions to  Invest  and  to  realize  a  great- 
er rate  of  return  and  Increase  the 
value  of  their  endowment.  Further, 
the  institution  would  be  required  to 
exercise  prudent,  discreet,  and  intelli- 
gent judgment  in  investing  the  estab- 
lished endowment  fund. 

The  bill  permits  an  institution  to 
expend  up  to  50  percent  of  the  Inter- 
est income  for  expenses  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  college.  Including 
expenses  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance administration  academic  and 
support  personnel,  construction  and 
renovation,  ^community  and  student 
services  programs,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. The  remaining  50  percent  of 
Interest  Income  may  only  be  spent 
withf  th^  Secretary's  approval,  if  the 
grantee  institution  demonstrates  to 
the  Secretary's  satisfaction  that:  First, 
a  financial  emergency  exists,  such  as  a 
pending  Insolvency  or  Inability  of  the 
Institution  to  pay  its  bills  or  meet  its 
payroll  for  more  than  60  days;  second, 
a  situation  which  threatens  the  life  of 
the  institution  due  to  real  property  or 
equipment  destruction  caused  by  a 
natural  disaster,  arson,  and  so  forth, 
or  third,  some  other  unusual  occur- 
rence, such  as  a  large  personal  injury 
or  other  judgment  against  the  Institu- 
tion or  its  officers  or  employees— for 
which  the  institution  would  be  liable. 

The  bill  establishes  penalties  for 
withdrawing  any  of  the  endowment 
principal,  whether  Federal  or  institu- 
tional match,  and  for  expending  inter- 
est income  improperly.  Such  penalties 
will  Insure  that  institutions  adhere  to 
grant  terms,  and  give  the  Secretary  an 
option  other  than  termination  of  the 
grant  for  dealing  with  violations. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  audit  endowment  funds  accounts 
and  access  to  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  audit 
or  examine  all  endowment  fund  ex- 
penditures. 

In  making  awards  among  the  uni- 
verse of  eligible  applicants,  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  give  priority  to  any  applicant 
who  is  a  current  grantee  under  paut  A 
or  B  or  title  III  and  those  applicants 
who  demonstrate  the  greatest  need. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  consider  the 


effort  the  applicant  has  made  to  build 
or  maintain  an  existing  endowment 
find  the  degree  to  which  the  applicant 
Institution  intends  to  match  with  non- 
governmental funds.  These  matching 
funds  should  be  new  funds— made 
available  from  private  sources  or  spe- 
cifically appropriated  by  the  State  leg- 
islature for  this  purpose  for  the  first 
time.  The  endowment  concept  Is  In- 
tended to  create  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
title  III  eligible  institutions  which  will 
result  in  a  greater  degree  of  financial 
stability  for  this  group  of  Institutions. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  governing  the 
application  process.  A  point  system, 
specifically  tied  to  the  statutory  crite- 
ria, should  be  used  In  evaluating  indi- 
vidual proposals  from  eligible 
Institutions. 

A  grant  termination  hearing  Is  pro- 
vided for  If  the  grantee  Institution  vio- 
lates the  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing expenditure  of  endowment  princi- 
pal, or  interest,  or  the  standards  re- 
garding the  degree  of  care  owed  the 
Government  in  making  prudent  in- 
vestments. The  Secretary  must  make 
new  endowment  awards  from  funds  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  if  a  grant  Is 
terminated  and  funds  repaid.  Either 
new  awards  or  supplemental  awards  to 
extant  grantee  institutions  are  author- 
ized. If  the  Secretary  terminates  a 
grant,  after  a  hearing,  the  grantee 
must  repay,  the  sum  of  the  original 
grant  or  grants,  and  the  interest 
earned. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  part  C  appro- 
priation in  fiscal  year  1984  is  reserved 
for  endowment  building,  however,  in 
fiscal  year  1985  the  entire  part  C  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  shifting  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  out-year  institution- 
al matching  funds  under  part  B  to 
part  C  for  endowment  building  pur- 
poses. For  example,  in  the  third  year 
of  funding,  when  part  B  funds  would 
require  an  institutional  match  of  10 
percent  under  current  law,  10  percent 
of  third  year  funds,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  available  for  new  part  B 
grants,  could  be  transferred  to  the 
part  C  endowTnent-bullding  activity 
prior  to  that  year's  part  B  competi- 
tion. 

The  bill  raises  the  authorization  for 
title  III  from  $129.6  to  $134,416  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Howard  University  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  establishes  a  "such  sums" 
authorization  for  title  VII,  parts  A  and 
B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  ajid 
corrects  a  technical  error  affecting  a 
title  VII  appropriation  in  Public  Law 
98-63. 

Finally.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  my  col- 
league  from   Illinois,   Mr.   Erlenborn 


and  my  friend  from  Missouri  Mr. 
Coleman  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  worked  closely  with  Sen- 
ator Statford  who  chairs  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  who  shepherded  the 
bill  through  the  other  body. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Frederick     C.     Patterson,     President 
Emeritus  of  Tuskegee   Institute   and 
founder  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund.  Dr.  Patterson's  wisdom  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  College  Endow- 
ment Funding  Plan  which  benefits  20 
of  the  42  UNCF  member  colleges,  and 
his  persistence  has  contributed  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.    FAUNTROY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  1872.  the  Chal- 
lenge Grant  Amendments  of  1983.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  parts  C 
and  D  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  matching  endow- 
ment  grants   to   eligible   Institutions. 
These  grants  would  allow  many  of  our 
Nation's  historically  black  colleges  to 
move  one  step  further  toward  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency  by  as- 
sisting  in   the   development   and   en- 
hancement of  endowment  funds.  The 
bill  also  makes  certain  needed  changes 
to  the  Omnibus  Education  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague, 
Paul  Simon,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education.  He  has  exhibited  sig- 
nificant leadership  on  this  issue.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  Senator 
Robert  Stafford,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  historical- 
ly black  cclleges  produced  many  of  our 
most  prominent  black  leaders  Includ- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House.  These  in- 
stitutions deserve  our  continued  sup- 
port.* 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S. 1872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Challenge  Grant 
Amendments  of  1983  ". 

Sec.  2.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  332  the  following  new 
section: 

"ENDOWMENT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  333.  (a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
matching  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  order  to  establish  or  in- 


crease endowment  funds  at  such  institu- 
tions, to  provide  additional  incentives  to 
promote  fundraising  activities  by  such  insti- 
tutions, and  to  foster  Increased  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  at  such  Institu- 
tions. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  endowment  fund'  means  a 
fund  established  by  State  law,  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  or  by  a  foundation 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  generating  Income 
for  the  support  of  the  institution,  but  which 
shall  not  include  real  estate. 

"(B)  The  term  'endowment  fund  corpus' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  or 
grants  awarded  under  this  section  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  such  grant  or  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  institution. 

"(C)  The  term  endowment  fund  income' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of 
the  endowment  fund  established  imder  this 
section  minus  the  endowment  fund  corpus. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  sums  available  for  this  sec- 
tion under  section  347.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  award  endowment  grants  to  eli- 
gible institutions  of  higher  education  to  es- 
tablish or  Increase  an  endowment  fund  at 
such  Institution.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
only  to  eligible  institutions  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  whose  applications  have  been 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 

"(2)  No  institution  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  unless  such  institution 
has  deposited  in  its  endowment  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  section  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  grant.  The  source  of 
funds  for  this  institutional  match  shall  not 
Include  Federal  funds  or  funds  from  an  ex- 
isting endowment  fund. 

"(3)(A)  The  period  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty  years. 
"(B)  During  the  grant  period,  an  Institu- 
tion may  not  withdraw  or  expend  any  of  the 
endowment  fund  corpus. 

"(C)  After  the  termination  of  the  grant 
period,  an  Institution  may  use  the  endow- 
ment fund  corpus  plus  any  endowment  fund 
income  for  any  educational  purpose. 

"(4)(A)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
Is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion if  it  is  an  eligible  institution  as  de- 
scribed in  section  331(a)(1). 

"(B)  No  institution  shall  be  ineligible  for 
an  endowment  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  previous  receipt  of  such  a 
grant,  but  no  institution  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  a  grant  for  more  than  two 
fiscal  years  out  of  any  period  of  five  consec- 
utive fiscal  years. 

"(5)  An  endowment  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  eligible  institution  year  shall— 

"(A)  not  be  less  than  $50,000  for  any  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(B)  not  be  more  than  (i)  $250,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  or  (11)  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(6)(A)  An  eligible  institution  may  desig- 
nate a  foundation,  which  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  in- 
stitution, as  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
awarded  under  this  section. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a 
grant  to  a  foundation  on  behalf  of  an  insti- 
tution unless— 

■■(i)  the  Institution  assures  the  Secretary 
that  the  foundation  is  legally  authorized  to 
receive  the  endowment  fund  corpus  and  is 
legally  authorized  to  administer  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  this  section  and  any  imple- 
menting regulations; 

■(11)  the  foundation  agrees  to  administer 
the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  any  implementing 
regulation;  and 


■'(111)  the  institution  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  violation  by  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  any  implementing 
regulations.  Including  any  monetary  liabil- 
ity that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  viola- 
tion. 

'■(c)(1)  An  institution  awarded  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  containing  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  it  will  (A)  immediately 
comply  with  the  matching  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2).  (B)  establish  an  endow- 
ment fund  Independent  of  any  other  such 
fund  of  the  institution.  (C)  invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus,  and  (D)  meet  the 
other  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  An  Institution  shall  invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus  and  endowment  fund 
income  in  low-risk  securities  in  which  a  reg- 
ulated insurance  company  may  invest  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  Institution 
is  located  such  as  a  federally  insured  bank 
savings  account  or  comparable  interest  bear- 
ing account,  certificate  of  deposit,  money 
market  fund,  mutual  fund,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  institution,  in  Investing  the  en- 
dowment fund  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  exercise  the  judgment  and  care, 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing, 
which  a  person  of  prudence,  discretion,  and 
intelligence  would  exercise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

"(3)(A)  An  institution  may  withdraw  and 
expend  the  endowment  fund  income  to 
defray  any  expenses  necessary  to  the  oper- 
ation of  such  college.  Including  expenses  of 
operations  and  maintenance,  administra- 
tion, academic  and  support  personnel,  con- 
struction and  renovation,  community  and 
student  services  programs,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (ii),  an 
institution  may  not  siiend  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  aggregate  endowment 
fund  income  earned  prior  to  the  time  of  ex- 
penditure. 

■(ii)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  institu- 
tion to  spend  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  endowment  fund  income  notwithstand- 
ing clause  (1)  if  the  institution  demonstrates 
such  aui  expenditure  is  necessary  because  of 

(I)  a  financial  emergency,  such  as  a  pending 
insolvency  or  temporary  liquidity  problem: 

(II)  a  life-threatening  situation  occasioned 
by  a  natural  disaster  or  arson:  or  (III)  an- 
other unusual  occurence  or  exigent  circum- 
stance. 

"(d)(1)  If  at  any  time  an  institution  with- 
draws part  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus, 
it  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  withdrawn 
amount,  which  represents  the  Pprteral 
share,  plus  income  earned  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  repaid  funds  to  make 
additional  endowment  grants,  or  to  increase 
existing  endowment  grants,  to  other  eligible 
institutions. 

"(2)  If  an  institution  expends  more  of  the 
endowment  fund  income  than  is  permitted 
under  subsection  (c).  the  grantee  shall 
repay  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  improperly  ex- 
pended (representing  the  Federal  share 
thereof).  The  Secretary  may  use  such 
repaid  fund  to  make  additional  endowment 
grants,  or  to  increase  existing  endowment 
grants,  to  other  eligible  institutions. 

"(e)  An  institution  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
(or  his  designee)  such  information  'or  access 
thereto)  as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  or  ex- 
amine expenditures  made  from  the  endow- 
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in  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  shall  continue  to  be 
set  aside  under  section  333  for  those  institu- 
tions.". 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  518(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(1)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed 
$134,416,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

(b)  Section  503  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982.  1983.  and  1984'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •1982  and  1983  and 
$159,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984'. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  516(g)  of  such 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)(2),  (b),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 721  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  not  apply  to  funds  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  98-63  for  part  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Such 
funds  shall  be  used  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 713(g)  of  such  Act  and  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers pertaining  to  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds,  as  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  Pubic  Law  98-63  (H.  Rep.  98-308. 
p.  53). 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2144)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1983 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2840)  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Pederal  management  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Alaska,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

H.R. 2840 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pur  Seal 
Act  Amendments  of  1983^'. 

See.  2.  The  Act  of  November  2.  1966 
(Public  Law  89-702:  16  U.S.C.  1151-1187). 
known  as  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I -FUR  SEAL  MANAGEMENT 
"Sec.    101.    (a)    "Commission'    means   the 
North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Commission  estab- 


lished pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

"(b)  'Convention'  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacif- 
ic Pur  Seals  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1957,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  In  Washington  on  Octolier  8,  1963;  by 
the  exchange  of  notes  among  the  party  gov- 
ernments which  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1969;  by  the  protocol  signed  in 
Washington  on  May  7,  1976;  and  by  the  pro- 
tocol signed  In  Washington  on  October  14, 
1980,  by  the  parties. 

"(c)  Pur  Seal'  means  the  North  Pacific 
T\XT  Seal.  Callorhinus  Ursinus. 

"(d)  "Import"  means  to  land  on,  bring  into, 
or  introduce  Into,  or  attempt  to  land  on. 
bring  Into,  or  introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

""(e)  "Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands'  means 
any  Aleuts  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  any  organization  or 
entity  representing  such  natives. 

"(f)  "North  Pacific  Ocean'  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thlrtlelli  parallel  of  north  latitude,  includ- 
ing the  Bering,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas. 

"(g)  'Party'  or  "parties'  meains  the  United 
States  of  America.  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(h)  Person'  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  trust,  association,  or 
any  other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
foreign  government. 

"(1)  'Pribilof  Islands'  means  the  islands  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

"(j)  Sealing'  means  the  taking  of  fur 
seals. 

"(k)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(1)  "Take'  or  "taking'  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill. 

"'Sec  102.  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  provid- 
ed In  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  tne 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  the  taking  of  fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  to  use  any 
port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  in  any  way  with  such  taking, 
or  for  any  person  to  transport.  Import,  offer 
for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port  or  place  or 
on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the  parts 
thereof.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
permit,  except  within  the  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  au- 
thorized official  of  Canada,  Japan,  or  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  board 
and  search  any  vessel  which  is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources 
and  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  sealing  contrary  to 
the  orovislons  of  said  Convention. 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  are  permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and 
dispose  of  their  skins  after  the  skins  have 


been  officially  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  seals  are  taken  for  subsistence 
uses  as  defined  in  section  109(f)(2)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1379),  and  only  in 
canoes  not  transported  by  or  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  vessels,  and  propelled  en- 
tirely by  oars,  paddles,  or  saUs,  and  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  in  the 
way  hitherto  practiced  and  without  the  use 
of  firearms.  This  authority  shall  not  apply 
to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  while  they 
are  employed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  fur  seals  or  are  under  contract  to 
deliver  the  skins  to  any  person. 

"(b)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  live 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  authorized  to 
take  fur  seals  for  subsistence  purposes  as 
defined  in  section  109(f)(2)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  as  amend- 
ed (16  U.S.C.  1379),  under  such  conditions  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  conduct 
such  scientific  research  and  investigations 
on  the  fur  seal  resources  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convention,  and  (2)  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, the  taking.  transportafTon.  importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  possession  of  fur  seals 
or  their  parts  for  educational,  scientific,  or 
exhibition  purposes. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  on  lands  subject  to  the  jursidictlon  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  pop- 
ulation, and  to  dispose  of  any  fur  seals 
seized  or  forfeited  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  deliver  to  authorized  agents 
of  the  parties  such  fur  seal  skins  as  the  par- 
ties are  entitled  to  under  the  Convention. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  pro-.-isions  of  the  Convention 
and  of  this  title.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, and  the  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
sealskins  and  other  seal  parts,  and  may 
retain  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
the  village  corporations  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  George  Islands  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (Public  Law  92-203)  for  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  village  corpora- 
tions' respective  islands,  and  the  curing  and 
marketing  of  the  sealskins  and  other  seal 
parts,  and  may  retain  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Any  proceeds  therefrom  will  be  depos- 
ited in  a  sepaitite  fund  in  the  Treasury  and 
wiU  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
appropriations,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. All  seal  harvests  will  be  financed,  to 
the  extent  possible,  from  proceeds  collected 
in  preceding  years  or  unsold  assets  retained 
from  harvests  conducted  in  preceding  years. 
In  the  event  that  such  assets  and  proceeds 
are  Insufficient,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury,  to  finance  thCTe^l  harvest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Conven- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  beyond  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  harvest  and  curing  pursu- 


ant to  this  section.  Such  amounts  as  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
amounts  required  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(d)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Convention  and  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  him. 
may  agree  to  purchase,  to  make  restitution 
for  losses,  or  to  otherwise  permit  the  re- 
coupment of  the  costs  incurred  in  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
and  the  curing  of  the  sealskins  and  other 
seal  parts,  for  the  annual  harvests  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Convention  in  calendar 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

'•(2)  Payments  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  In  sums 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"Sec  106.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine 
resources  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  III  of  the 
Convention  may,  except  within  the  areas  in 
which  another  State  exercises  fisheries  ju- 
risdiction, board  and  search  such  vessel. 
Such  person  shall  carry  a  special  certificate 
of  identification  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  which  shall  be  in 
English,  Japanese,  and  Russian,  and  which 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel  upon  request. 

"(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  on  board.  Is  violating  said  arti- 
cle, he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the 
party  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  or 
person  of  such  seizure  or  arrest.  The  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  de- 
liver the  seized  vessel  or  arrested  person,  or 
both,  as  promptly  as  practicable  to  the  au- 
thorized officials  of  said  party:  Proinded, 
That,  whenever  said  party  cannot  i»:unedi- 
ately  accept  such  delivery,  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  keep  the 
vessel  or  person  In  custody  within  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
direct  the  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  attend  the  trial  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  arising  under  said  article 
or  give  testimony  by  deposition,  and  shall 
produce  such  records  and  files  or  copies 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
offense. 

"Sec.  107.  The  President  shall  appoint  to 
the  Commission  a  United  States  Conunis- 
sioner  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  President  may  appoint  one 
native  from  each  of  the  two  inhabited  Pribi- 
lof Islands  to  serve  as  advisers  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  liaisons  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  natives  of  the  I»ribilof  Is- 
lands. The  President  may  also  appoint  other 
interested  parties  as  advisers  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  advisers  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  President 
may  also  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States 
Commissioner  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 


ure of  the  President.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  In  the  case  of  his 
death,  resignation,  absence,  or  illness.  The 
Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  the  advisers  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  The  Conmilssioners 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expense 
Act  of  1946  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"Sec  108.  The  SecreUry  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

"Sec  109.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission  whenever  such  assistance  is 
neederf  and  reasonably  can  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
Federal  agency  furnishing  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  w^ith  or  without  reimbursement. 

"TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 
"Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  fur  seal. rookeries  and  other  Federal  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  under  section  1417  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
(Public  Law  96-487)  and,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
ensure  that  activities  on  such  Islands  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  conserving, 
managing,  and  protecting  the  North  Pacific 
fur  seals  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes  consistent  with  that  primary  pur- 
pose. 

"Sec  202.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

"'(1)  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair  such 
Government-owned  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  other  faclllti^  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  as  may  be 
necessary;  and 

""(2)  to  provide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependents,  at  reasona- 
ble rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

"Sec  203.  The  State  of  Alaska  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

"Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Ser\'ices  shall  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
provided  by  other  law.  He  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may  pur- 
chase, lease,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section;  and  the  costs  of  such 
items,  including  medical  and  dental  care, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Act  of  August  5, 
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purposes  of  the  Act,  Including  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibilities  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  from  Federal  management  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands. 

The  Memorandum  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  on  or  before  September  30.  1983. 

•(e)  The  grant,  sale,  transfer,  or  convey- 
ance of  any  real  or  personal  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  tax- 
ation. The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss 
on  subsequent  sale  or  disposition  of  such 
real  or  personal  property  for  purposes  of 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  tax  Imposed  on 
or  measured  by  revenue  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  receipt. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  land  exchange  agreements  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  governments,  and  with  third 
parties,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of 
Federal  property  to  the  contrary:  except 
that  exchanges  Involving  lands  In  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  are  not  authorized  by  this 
section. 

■•(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report,  no  later  than  September  1. 
1983.  providing  information  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations  for  concluding  the  docu- 
ments described  in  sut>sections  (a)  and  (d)  of 
this  section. 

•Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  stable,  self-sufficient,  en- 
during, and  diversified  economy  not  depend- 
ent on  sealing,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  established  s.  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  be  known 
as  the  ■F'ribilof  Islands  Trust'  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Trust'). 

■■(2)  All  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  sutwection  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  l)e  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Trust  within  15  days  after  submission  of  the 
Trust  Instrument  to  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(2).  none  of  the  amounts  transferred  to 
the  Trust  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands until  30  days  after  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  the  documents  described  in  sections 
205  (a)  and  (d).  Such  distributions  shall  be 
made  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
trust  has  been  established  and  will  be  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  a  Trust  instrument, 
or  instruments,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act. 

•'(4)  Until  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (3),  the  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  invest  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  in  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
the  Ttust,  bearing  interest  rates  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  trustee  or  trustees,  taking 
into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  income  from  such  investments  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

•■(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  as  set 
forth  in  the  Trust  instrument.  In  establish- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  natives  of  the 


Pribilof  Islands  and  other  interested  parties 
concerning  the  conservation,  msinagement. 
and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  population. 

••(c)  There  may  be  one  Trust  Instrument 
establishing  the  Trust  described  in  section 
206(a),  or  two  such  instruments,  each  relat- 
ing to  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Trust 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  which  shall 
address,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  such 
matters  as— 

••(1)  establishing  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  disbursement  by  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees of  trust  assets  for  purposes  of  fostering 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  a  stable,  diversified, 
and  enduring  economy  not  dependent  up>on 
sealing  after  Federal  management  of  the  is- 
lands is  terminated,  which  procedures  may 
Include  formal  pariicipation  of  Pribilof 
Island  Nallve  councils,  corporations,  or 
other  such  entitles: 

••(2)  establishing  the  Secretary  as  trustor: 

'•(3)  establishing  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  trustee  or  trustees  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  Pribilof  Islands: 

••(4)  setting  forth  the  rights,  duties, 
powers,  and  obligations  of  a  trustee  who 
shall  act  as  an  Independent  fiduciary  and 
who  shall  be  a  United  States  citizen  having 
recognized  competence  In  business: 

••(5)  providing  for  the  management  auid  in- 
vestment of  Trust  assets,  pending  distribu- 
tion, by  an  investment  manager  or  adviser, 
who  may  be  the  trustee,  having  recognized 
competence  in  such  fields: 

'•(6)  establishing  methods  and  procedures 
for  providing  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
with  the  armual  reports  described  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section: 

••(7)  establishing  Trust  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  described  in  section 
201  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section: 

•'(8)  the  duties  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
and  the  standards  of  care  and  diligence  that 
shall  govern  the  exercise  of  trust  powers 
thereunder: 

••(9)  compensation  of  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees: 

••(10)  the  term,  termination,  and  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  Trust  estate: 

••(11)  mandating  the  applicability  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  creation 
and  governance  of  the  Trust: 

■•(12)  defraying  of  conunimity  expenses: 
and 

■•(13)  payment  of  necessary  administrative 
and  legal  expenses. 

The  Trust  instrument  or  Instruments  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  or  before  September  30. 
1983. 

••(d)  The  Trust  shall  be  divided  into  two 
portions  pursuant  to  a  formula  established 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
natives  of  both  islands,  to  be  accounted  for 
separately  for  the  independent  benefit  of 
the  conununlty  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  com- 
munity of  Saint  George. 

•■(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  Trust  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section. 

••(2)  Prior  to  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  the  documents  described  in  sections  205 
(a)  and  (d).  the  trustee  or  trustees  may 
make  Interim  distributions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  upon 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  of  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
pursusuit  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
if.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such  in- 


terim distributions  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  asset  or 
obligation  held  in  the  Trust  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

••(g)  The  trustee  or  trustees  shall  submit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report,  the  first  of  which  is  due  on  March 
31.  1984,  and  subsequent  reports  on  the 
same  date  each  year  thereafter  during  the 
life  of  the  Trust,  providing  information  on 
expenditures  made  from  the  Trust  and 
progress  toward  achieving  the  purposes  set 
out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  On 
March  31,  1986,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  all 
progress  toward  achieving  these  purposes 
since  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of 
preparing  such  report,  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulation may  require  that  the  trustee  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  submit  such  relevant  in- 
formation to  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(h)  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  Trtist 
and  the  earnings  and  distribution  therefrom 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  taxation:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  income 
from  the  investment  or  other  use  of  such 
distributions. 

"Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements,  contracts,  or  leases 
with,  or  to  issue  permits  to,  tmy  public  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  this 
Act, 

■Sec.  208.  (a)  Service  by  natives  of  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands  engaged  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  sealskins  and  other  activities 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
such  islands  prior  to  January  1.  1950,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  based  on  records 
available  to  him,  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  credit  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  as  civUian 
service  performed  by  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined in  said  Act. 

■•(b)  The  annuity  of  any  person  or  the  an- 
nuity of  the  survivor  of  any  person  who 
shall  have  performed  service  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  who.  prior 
to  November  2,  1966.  died  or  shall  have  been 
retired  on  annuity  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  shall, 
upon  application  filed  by  the  annuitant 
within  1  year  after  November  2,  1966,  be  ad- 
Justed,  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Immediately  following  November  2, 
1966,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  subsection  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  person's 
retirement  or  death. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shall  credit  for  the  service 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
entitle  a  person  to  the  benefits  of  section 
11(h)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  subject  to  reim- 
bursement to  such  fund  from  the  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Facilities  Account  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  compensating  said 
retirement  fund  for  the  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  CivU  Service  Commission  during 
each  fiscal  year,  of  benefits  provided  by  this 
section.  „   .^   ^ 

•Sec  209.  Chapter  83  of  title  5,  Uiuted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 


"(a)  by  deleting  'Credit'  In  section  8332(b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (13)  of 
this  subsection,  credit"; 

•■(b)  by  adding  In  section  8332(b)  after 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•  '(13)  1  year  of  service  to  be  credited  for 
each  year  in  which  a  native  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  performs  service  In  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  sealskins  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  notwithstanding  any 
period  of  separation  from  the  service."; 

"(c)  by  adding  in- section  8332(b)  after 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.'  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  accept  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  desig- 
nee concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  of  the  type  performed  by  an 
employee  named  by  paragraph  (13)  of  this 
subsection.': 

••(d)  by  adding  in  section  8332(f)  after 
•postal  field  service"  the  words  and  service 
described  in  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.': 

"(e)  by  adding  in  section  8332(1X1)  the 
word  or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (v)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

••  (C)  Is  of  Aleut  ancestry  and  while  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  was  interned  or 
otherwise  detained,  or  relocated  to  any 
camp,  installation,  or  other  facility,  in  the 
territory  of  Alaska  which  was  established 
during  World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of  the 
internment,  detention,  or  relocation  of 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  any  statute,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order;';  and 

•'(f)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
8334(g)  by  striking  'January  1.  1950'  and 
substituting  the  words  October  1,  1983,"  and 
adding  after  the  I»ribllof  Islands'  the  words 
"except  where  deductions,  contributions, 
and  deposits  were  made  before  October  1, 
1983" 

"'Sec  210.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  January 
4,  1975,  Public  Law  93-638  (25  U.S.C.  450- 
450m),  known  as  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  in  section  105(e)  after 
"to  be  employed  by  a  tribal  organization', 
the  words  •,  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Alaska, 
the  city  of  Saint  George,  Alaska,  upon  in- 
corporation, or  the  village  corporations  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Ggorge  Islands  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public  Law 
92-203)". 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
September  30,  1983,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  covered  under  chapters  81,  83,  85,  and 
87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  such 
date  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  continuity  of  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 105(e)  of  the  Act  of  January  4,  1975 
(Public  Law  93-638),  known  as  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act. 

•Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"TITLE  III— ENFORCEMENT 
"Sec  301.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provision  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores,  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture;  and  all  fur  seals,  or  parts  thereof. 


taken  or  retained  In  violation  of  this  Act,  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed. 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  Its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel.  In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

•Sec  302.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  designate  officers 
and  employees  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  relate  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  When 
so  designated,  such  officers  and  employees 
are  authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes:  but 
they  shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

"(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 
may.  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

••(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
■•(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power— 

"(1)  vrith  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  in 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder:  and 

"(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
jiirisdictioh  of  the  United  States  or  any 
person  onboard  is  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  '.his  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  to  search  such  vessel  and  to 
arrest  such  person. 

••(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder. 

"'(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der. Any  fur  seals  so  seized  or  forfeit^  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions ofsection  105  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nee- 
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ipproprlate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
title, 
(a)  Any  person  who  Itnowlngly 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
regulation    Issued    thereunder 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
>  for  such  violation,  or  Impris- 
more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
person  who  violates  any  provl- 
Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
may  be  assessed  a  civil 
the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
unless  such  person  Is  given 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
such   violation.    Hearings   held 
for  the  assessment  of 
authorized  by  this  subsection 
conducted  In  accordance  with  sec- 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  The 
issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
testimony  of  witnesses  and 
of  relevant  papers,  books, 
and  administer  oaths.  Wit- 
shall  be  paid  the  same 
that  awe  paid  to  witnesses 
of  the  United  States.  In. case  of 
or  refusal   to  obey   a  subpena 
any  person  pursuant  to  this 
the  district  court  of  the  United 
district  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  transacts  business, 
.by  the  United  States  and 
to  such  person,  shall  have  Juris- 
issue   an   order   requiring   such 
a  jpear  and  gt^e  testimony  before 
or  to  appear  and  produce  doc- 
the  Secretary,  or  twth,  and 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
hed  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
Any  civil  penalty  assessed 
or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
cause  shown.  UpK>n  any  failure 
pehalty  assessed  under  this  subsec- 
S^cretary  .'may  request  the  Attor- 
to  institute  civil  action  in  a  dls- 
the  United  States  for  any  dls- 
such  person  is  found,  resides, 
business  to  collect  the  penalty, 
dourt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
decide  any  such  action. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
X)  the  operations,  research,  and 
at^ount  of  the  National  Oceanic 
Administration  in  the  De- 
Commerce,  such  sums  as  may 
.  up  to  $2,000,000.  for  fiscal  year 
purpose  of  upgrading  Federal 
be  transferred  pursuant  to  sec- 
this  Act,  $736,000  for  fiscal  year 
purposes  of  sections  104  and 
Act,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
each  fiscal  year  thTeafter  for 
of  sections  104  and  208  of  this 
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BRIIAUX  (during  the  reading). 

I  {isk  unanimous  consent 

^nate  amendment  be  consid- 

read    and    printed    in    the 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Louisiana? 
FOilSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving i\  e  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  this  biU  is  an  important 
bill.  I  wot  Id  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frori  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux), 
perhaps  t )  explain  a  little  further  just 
what  we  ure  doing  here  this  morning. 
Mr.  BPEAXJX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  y  elding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  H.R.  2840,  originally  passed 
the  House  on  May  23.  1983.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  August  4 
after  adopting  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  While  we  are 
again  offering  a  complete  substitute  to 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  substantive 
differences  are  relatively  minor  and  I 
will  explain  them  shortly. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  resolve 
a  century-old  problem  In  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  a  problem  which  has  only 
been  exacerbated  by  recent  Federal 
spending  and  interference.  Since  1867, 
when  Alaska  was  purchased  from 
Russia,  the  United  States  has  used  the 
Pribilofs  solely  for  the  puiTJose  of  har- 
vesting North  Pacific  fur  seals.  Sadly, 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
properly  manage  the  islands  and  the 
seal  hardest  have  failed  to  Integrate 
the  native  island  culture  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.        ^ 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Federal 
Government  has  allocated  substantial 
sums  of  money,  through  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  to  supple- 
ment the  meager  economy  of  the  Pri- 
bilofs and  to  pay  for  social  services 
such  as  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  extensive  Federal  facili- 
ties on  the  islands,  including  those 
used  for  fuel  oil  storage  and  delivery, 
and  electrical  power  generation.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  $6.3  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Pribilofs  of  which 
approximately  95  percent  supports 
social  welfare  programs  and  only  5 
percent  actually  supports  Federal  sci- 
entific research  responsibilities  for  the 
fur  seal.  In  addition.  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  the  islands  account  for  73 
percent  of  all  earned  income  on  the 
Pribilofs.  Pribilof  natives  have  thus 
become  heavily  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Goveminent  for  subsidies  and  em- 
ployment and  are  unable  to  achieve  a 
desirable  level  of  economic  independ- 
ence. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2840  is  to  assist 
the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
achieving  economic  diversification  and 
independence  through  livelihood  not 
dependent  on  seal  harvesting,  and  to 
terminate  Federal  administration  of 
the  islands'  economy  and  social  wel- 
fare. The  bill,  which  was  developed  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Pribilof  na- 
tives, the  State  of  Alaska,  and  con- 
cerned pnvirorunental  organizations 
amends  the  F\ir  Seal  Act  of  1966, 
which  implements  for  the  United 
States  the  Interim  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seals,  signed  on  February  9.  1957.  by 
the  United  States.  Japan.  Canada,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  which  has  per- 
petuated, for  the  last  17  years,  the  cur- 
rent Federal  administration  of  the  is- 
land's economy.  The  bill  will  not  alter 
the  status  or  nature  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  con\ention  but,  instead: 


First,  authorizes  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain Federal  property  on  the  islands  to 
native  and  State  governmental,  enti- 
ties; and  second,  authorizes  a  one-time 
appropriation  of  $20  million  to  a  Pribi- 
lof Island  trust  fund  which  will  be 
used  by  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  of  the  island's  econ- 
omy from  one  entirely  based  on  Feder- 
al handouts  to  one  which  is  truly  self- 
sustaining.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  need  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  almost  $6  million  will  cease. 

Since  the  Pribilofs  are  located  in  the 
rich  Bering  Sea  fishing  grounds,  the 
potential  for  economic  diversification 
and  independence  is  significant.  The 
$20  million  appropriation,  as  author- 
ized in  H.R.  2840  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  would  supplement  the 
islands'  economy  during  the  develop- 
ment of  halibut,  king  crab,  and 
ground-fish  fisheries  and  other  indus- 
tries. Such  development  is  also  contin- 
gent upon  the  commitment  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  develop  adequate 
port  and  transportation  facilities  on 
the  Pribilofs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  when 
the  Senate  passed  this  bill  in  August, 
it  passed  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  primary  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  bills  were: 

First,  the  deletion  of  the  provision 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill 
that  required  congressional  review  and 
approval,  by  concurrent  resolution,  of 
several  documents,  related  to  the 
transfer  of  Federal  properties  on  the 
islands  and  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  the  Stat^  of  Alaska, 
inland  natives,  and  the  U.S.  Govei^- 
ment.  This  change  was.  of  course, 
made  in  response  to  the  intervening 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  con- 
gressional veto  authority; 

Second,  the  addition  of  language, 
which  resolves  the.  issue  of  hbw  the 
termination  of  Federal  activities  on 
the  island  affects  Federal  pension  and 
other  benefits  that  have  been  accruing 
to  those  island  natives  that  have 
served  as  Federal  employees;  and 

Third,  the  addition  of  provisions 
that  were  intended  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  as  to  the  business  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  island  natives,  and  private  inter- 
ests who  have  historically  processed 
and  marketed  the  fur  seal  skins  result- 
ing from  the  annual  harvest. 

It  is  on  this  last  point  that  we  in  the 
House  have  taken  exception  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  these  issues  have  been 
resolved  in  the  substitute  amendment 
currently  before  the  House. 

One  particular  section  of  this  bill 
that  should  be  elaborated  is  section 
210(b).  It  is  our  intent  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  all  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  who  are  Federal  em- 
ployees on  October  28.  1983.  regardless 


of  type  of  appointment,  are  eligible  to 
transfer  specified  benefits  should  they 
be  subsequently  hired  by  designated, 
qualifying,  tribal  organizations.  This 
avoids  an  Inequity  to  temporary  em- 
ployees, some  of  whom  have  been 
hired  by  the  Federal  Government  reg- 
ularly for  many  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated, the  primary  resison  for  this  leg- 
islation is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Federal  administration  of  the  I*ri- 
bllof  Islands  has  hindered  the  Pribilo- 
vlans'  development  of  a  self-reliant 
economy.  I  believe  It  is  time  that  we 
put  a  halt  to  this  unwise  use  of  Feder- 
al dollars  and  facilities  and  allow  the 
I»ribilovians  to  ptirsue  an  unfaltered 
path  toward  self-sufficiency.  I.  there- 
fore, request  your  support  su^  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  im- 
portant legislation, 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr,  Young). 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Breattx  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  ranking  member  of*  the  com- 
mittee, for  this  historical  legislation.  I 
want  to  thank  them  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  which  really  is 
special  interest. for  a  small  group  of 
Alaskan  citizens  sorely  put  upon 
during  World  War  II.  In  fact,  they 
were  included  in  the  commission 
studying  the  atrocities  of  the  Japanese 
Impoundment,  and  they  were  deeply 
Involved  in  It. 

Actually  the  Government  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  some  of  the 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  accomplish- 
ment to  this  group  of  people  over  the 
years.  The  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  have  seen  through  this  legis- 
lation an  attempt  to  justify  that  so 
they  can  have  a  strong,  sound  econom- 
ic base. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  both  of 
these  gentleman  and  the  committee  as 
a  whole  for  taking  up  this  Important 
legislation  for  Americans  that  have 
been  misused  and  now  are  being.  I 
would  say,  compensated  to  some 
degree,  but  more  than  that,  given  the 
ecomomlc  grounds  to  continue  a 
soimd,  broadened,  diversified  economy 
other  than  one  which  we  fostered 
upon  them. 

Again,  I  do  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  Intended  to  remove  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  the  social 
welfare  programs  which  govern  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  the  Pribilof  Island- 
ers. This  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 


lion to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
release  to  a  trust  to  assist  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, In  fiscal  year  1983,  $6.3  million 
was  appropriated  to  carry  out  Federal 
responsibilities  on  the  Islands,  with  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  this  money 
going  to  support  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  trust  would  assume  the 
major  share  of  those  programs  imder 
this  legislation. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  tlmist  of  this 
legislation  and  believe  It  represents  a 
significant  step  forward.  I  expect  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Pribilof  Is- 
landers will  proceed  In  good  faith  and 
with  all  deliberate  speed  to  develop 
and  Implement  the  necessary  docu- 
ments called  for  In  this  legislation  In 
order  for  the  trust  to  work.  I  also 


tember  3,  1969;  by  the  protocol  signed  in 
Washington  on  May  7.  1976;  and  by  the  pro- 
tocol signed  in  Washington  on  October  14, 
1980,  by  the  parties. 

■(c)  Cure'  or  curing'  means  the  perform- 
ance of  those  post-harvest  activities  tradi- 
tionally performed  on  the  PribQof  Islands, 
includiJig  cooling,  washing,  removal  of  blub- 
ber, soaking  in  brine,  draining,  treating  with 
salt  or  boric  acid,  and  packirig  in  containers 
for  shipment  of  fur  seal  skins. 

"(d)  'Fur  Seal'  means  the  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seal,  Callorhinus  Ursinus. 

"(e)  'Import'  means  to  land  on,  bring  into, 
or  introduce  into,  or  attempt  to  land  on, 
bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  Importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

"(f)  'Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands'  means 
any  Aleuts  who  are  permanent  residents  of 


uiuci    J.U1    "'^^    "'^"^  ,"     ^     '.,,  p*he  Pribilof  Islands,  or  any  organization 

expect   that   this   legislation   will   pro-   Tntitv  reoresentinK  such  natives. 


or 


vide  additional  impetus  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  diversi- 
fy their  economy  such  that  the  Islands 
will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  seal- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  we  could  not  have  reached 
this  point  without  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  administration,  the 
members  and  staff  of  both  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Pribilof  Islanders,  and  representatives 
of  the  environmental  commimity.  I 
know  that  the  tack  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  a  final  bill  was  time-consum- 
ing hard  work  for  all  those  Involved. 
The  fact  that  we  are  at  this  point 
today  Is  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  Individuals  with  differ- 
ent perspectives  on  an  Issue  to  work 
together  for  common  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
Senate  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pur 
Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  November  2,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-702;  16  U.S.C.  1151-1187), 
known  as  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— FUR  SEAL  MANAGEMENT 
"Sec.    101.   (a)   'Commission'   means   the 
North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

"(b)  'Convention'  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacif- 
ic Pur  Seals  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1957.  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  in  Washington  on  October  8.  1963;  by 
the  exchange  of  notes  among  the  party  gov- 
ernments which  became  effective  on  Sep- 


"(g)  North  Pacific  Ocean'  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  includ- 
ing the  Bering,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas. 

"(h)  'Party'  or  'parties'  means  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(i)  Person'  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  trust,  association  or 
any  other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
foreign  government. 

"(j)  'Pribilof  Islands'  means  the  islands  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

"(k)  Sealing'  means  the  taking  of  fur 
seals. 

"(1)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(m)  "Take"  or  taking'  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill. 

"Sec.  102.  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  the  taking  of  fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  to  use  any 
port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  in  any  way  with  such  taking, 
or  for  any  person  to  transport,  import,  offer 
for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port  or  place  or 
on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the  parts 
thereof,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
permit,  except  within  the  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  au- 
thorized official  of  Canada.  Japan,  or  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  board 
and  search  any  vessel  which  is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources 
and  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  sealing  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  said  Convention. 

"Sec  103.  (a)  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  are  permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and 
dispose  of  their  skins  after  the  skins  have 
been  officially  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary:  Provid- 
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ed.  That  th  e  seals  are  taken  (or  subsistence 
uses  as  dellned  in  section  109(fK2)  of  the 
Marine  Manmal  Protection  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (\q  U.S.C.  1379),  and  only  In 
canoes  not  i  transported  by  or  used  In  con- 
nection wltfc  other  vessels,  and  propelled  en- 
tirely by  oaf-s,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  mort  than  five  persons  each.  In  the 
way  hitherto  practiced  and  without  the  use 
of  firearms  This  authority  shall  not  apply 
to  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  while  they 
are  employ(  fd  by  apy  person  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  f I  ir  seals  or  are  under  contract  to 
deliver  the  iklns  to  any  person.  ' 

"(b)  India  as,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  live 
on  the  PrliUof  Islands  are  authorized  to 
take  fur  sei  Is  for  subsistence  purposes  as  de- 
fined in  siction  109(f)(2)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Pi  otectlon  Act  of  1972,  as  amend- 
ed (16  n.S.(M379).  under  such  conditions  as 
recommend  Ml  by  the  Commission  and  ac- 
cepted by  I  he  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Sec.  104,  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  conduct 
such  sclent  If Ic  research  and  investigations 
on  the  fur  s  eal  resources  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convertlon,  and  (2)  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, the  taking,  transportation,  importa- 
tion, expor  ation.  or  [>ossession  of  fur  seals 
or  their  pa  ts  for  educational,  scientific,  or 
exhibition  i  urposes. 

"Sec.  ids  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  fir  seals  on  the  Pribllof  Islands 
and  on  Ian  Is  subject  to  the  Jxirlsdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, aj  id  protection  of  the  fur  seal  pop- 
ulation, ar  d  to  dispose  of  any  fur  seals 
seized  or  fa  rfeited  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
to  carry  oi;  t  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  si  tall  deliver  to  authorized  agents 
'  of  the  parti  es  such  fur  seal  skins  as  the  par- 
ties are  ent  tied  to  \mder  the  Convention. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreen  lents  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  i  lerson  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  th ;  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  of  this  ;itle,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands, and  he  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
sealskins  a  nd  other  seal  parts,  and  may 
retain  the  i  roceeds  therefrom. 

"(c)  The  !  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
the  village  corporations  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  Oeotge  Islands  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement A<t  (Public  Law  92-203)  for  the 
taking  of  f  ir  seals  on  the  village  corpora- 
tions' respe  :tive  islands,  and  the  curing  and 
marketing  }f  the  sealskins  and  other  seal 
parts,  and  may  retain  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Any  1  iroceeds  therefrom  will  be  depos- 
ited in  a  se  }arate  fund  in  the  Treasury  and 
will  be  aval  able  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
appropriati  )ns.  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. All  s«al  harvests  will  be  financed,  to 
the  extent  jossibie,  from  proceeds  collected 
In  precedin  i  years  or  unsold  assets  retained 
from  harve  sts  conducted  in  preceding  years. 
In  the  ever  t  that  such  assets  and  proceeds 
are  Insufflc  ent,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  finuice  the  seal  harvest  in  accord- 
ance with  (he  requirements  of  the  Conven- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  th<  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  f^j  lal  year  1985  and  beyond  if  the 
Convention  is  extended  by  protocol  signed 
by  the  pari  ies  and  made  effective  as  to  the 
United  Sta  es,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  carry  out  the  harvest  and  curing  on 
the  Pribllof  Islands.  Such  amounts  as  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
amounts  required  to  carry  out  this  section 
shaU  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  106  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel  out- 
fitted for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine  re- 
sources and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  Is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  III  of  the 
Convention  may.  except  within  the  areas  in 
which  another  State  exercises  fisheries  Ju- 
risdiction, board  and  seatrch  such  vessel. 
Such  person  shall  carry  a  special  certificate 
of  identification  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  which  shall  be  in 
English.  Japanese,  and  Russian  and  which 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel  upon  request  f 

"(b)  If.  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  onboard,  is  violating  said  article, 
he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the 
party  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  or 
person  of  such  seizure  or  arrest. 

"The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating, upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shaU  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  ar- 
rested person,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  authorized  officials  of  said 
party:  Provided.  That  whenever  said  party 
cannot  Immediately  accept  such  delivery, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may.  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or  person  in 
custody  within  the  United  States. 

"(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall 
direct  the  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  attend  the  trial  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  arising  under  said  article 
or  give  testimony  by  deposition,  and  shall 
produce  such  records  and  files  or  copies 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
offense. 

"Sec  107.  The  President  shall  appoint  to 
the  Commission  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  President  may  appoint  one 
Native  from  each  of  the  two  Inhabited  Pribl- 
lof Islands  to  serve  as  Advisors  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  liaisons  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Natives  of  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands. The  President  may  also  appoint  other 
Interested  parties  as  Advisors  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  Advisors  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  President 
may  also  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States 
Commissioner  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  in  the  case  of  his 
death,  resignation,  absence,  or  illness.  The 
Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  the  Advisors  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  The  Commissioners 
may  be  paid  travel  ex[>enses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expense 
Act  of  1946  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  is  author- 


ized to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

"Sec  109.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission  whenever  such  assistance  is 
needed  and  reasonably  can  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
Federal  agency  furnishing  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 

"TITXiE  II— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 

"Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  fur  seal  rookeries  and  other  Federal  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
under  section  1417  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public 
Law  96-487)  or  acquired  or  purchased  by 
any  other  authority  after  enactment  of  the 
Pur  Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, shall  ensure  that  activities  on  such  Is- 
lands are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
conserving,  managing,  and  protecting  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
and  for  other  purposes  consistent  with  that 
primary  purpose. 

"Sec.  202.  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  ts  authorized— 

"(1)  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair  such 
Government-owned  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  other  facilities  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Pribllof  Islands  as  may  be 
necessary;  and 

"(2)  to  provide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependents,  at  reasona- 
ble rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  such  fsicilities.  services,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary,  Includmg,  but  not 
limited  to,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

"Sec  203.  The  State  of  Alaska  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Pribllof  Islands. 

"Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  the  Natives  of  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
provided  by  other  law.  He  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  Pribllof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may  pur- 
chase, lease,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section;  and  the  costs  of  such 
items,  including  medical  and  dental  care, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  authority  and  respon- 
siblity  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Act  of  August  5. 
1954.  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  with  re- 
spect to  medical  and  dental  care  of  natives 
or  other  persons  in  the  Pribllof  Islands. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating.  Is  authorized  to 
bargain,  grant,  sell  or  otherwise  convey,  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  and  all 


right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, held  by  the  Sercretary  on  the  Pribllof 
Islands:  Provided,  That  such  property  is 
specified  in  a  document  entitled  'Transfer  of 
Property  on  the  Pribllof  Islands:  Descrip- 
tions, Terms  and  Conditions,'  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  or  before  October 
31. 1983. 

"(b)  The  property  transfer  d(x;ument  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 
"(Da  description  of  each  conveyance; 
"(2)  the  terms  to  be  Imposed  on  each  con- 
veyance; 

"(3)  designation  of  the  recipient  of  each 
conveyance; 

"(4)  a  statement  noting  acceptance  of 
each  conveyance,  including  the  terms.  If 
any.  under  which  it  is  accepted;  and 

"(5)  an  identification  of  all  Federal  prop- 
erty to  be  retained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  Pribllof  Islands  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  described  in  this  Act  and 
under  the  Convention. 

"(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  transfer  of  real 
or  personal  property  specified  In  the  docu- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  shall  be  given  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Secretary  stating 
the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
conveyed. 

"(d)  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary,  a 
represenUtive  of  the  local  governmental  au- 
thority on  each  Island,  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees, and  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  setting  forth  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities <Jf  the  Federal  government, 
the  Trust,  and  the  State  regarding— 

"(1)  application  of  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  severance  pay,  and  insurance  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  Natives  of  the  Pribllof 
Islands; 

"(2)  funding  to  be  allocated  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  construction  of  boat  har- 
bors on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands: 

"(3)  assumption  by  the  State  of  Alaska  of 
traditional  State  responsibilities  for  facili- 
ties and  services  on  such  islands  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

"(4)  preservation  of  wildlife  resources 
within  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction; 

"(5)  continued  activities  relating  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  Convention; 

"(6)  oversight  of  the  operation  of  the 
Trust  established  by  section  206(a)  to  fur- 
ther progress  toward  creation  of  a  stable,  di- 
versified, and  enduring  economy  not  de- 
pendent on  commercial  fur  sealing; 

"(7)  the  cooperation  of  government  agen- 
cies, rendered  through  existing  programs,  in 
assisting  with  an  orderly  transition  from 
Federal  management  Euid  the  creation  of  a 
private  enterprise  economy  on  the  Pribllof 
Islands  as  described  in  this  Act;  and 

"(8)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  including  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibilities  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  from  Federal  management  of  the 
PribUof  Islands. 

The  Memorandum  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  on  or  before  October  31.  1983. 

"(e)  The  grant,  sale,  transfer  or  convey- 
ance of  any  real  or  personal  property  pursu- 
sant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation. 
The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  sub- 
sequent sale  or  disposition  of  such  real  or 


personal  property  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  tax  imposed  on,  or  meas- 
ured by  revenue  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  or  personal  property  at 
the  time  of  receipt. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements,  including  but  not  limited 
to  land  exchange  agreements  with  other  De- 
partments and  Agencies  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  with  third 
parties,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of 
Federal  property  to  the  contrary;  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  exchanges  involving 
lands  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pur 
Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983  Is  not  affect- 
ed by  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report,  no  later  than  October  1,  1983, 
providing  information  on  the  status  of  the 
negotiations  for  concluding  the  documents 
described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec  206.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  stable,  self-sufficient  en- 
during and  diversified  economy  not  depend- 
ent on  sealing,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  established  a  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Natives  of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  to  be  known 
as  the  'Pribllof  Islands  Trust"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Trust'). 

"(2)  All  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
trust  within  fifteen  days  after  submission  of 
the  Trust  Instrument  to  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(2),  none  of  the  amounts  transferred  to 
the  Trust  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  of  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands until  30  days  after  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  the  documents  described  in  section 
205  (a)  and  (d).  Such  distributions  shall  be 
made  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
trust  has  been  established  and  will  be  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  a  trust  Instrument, 
or  instruments,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  Until  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  In  paragraph  (3),  the  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  Invest  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  In  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
the  Trust,  bearing  Interest  rates  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  trustee  or  trustees,  taking 
Into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  Income  from  such  Investments  shall  be 
credited  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

"(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  as 
set  forth  in  the  Trust  instnmient.  In  estab- 
lishing such  terms  and  conditions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Natives  of  the 
Pribllof  Islands,  and  other  Interested  parties 
concerning  the  con.servation,  management 
and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  population. 

•■(c)  There  may  be  one  Trust  instrument 
establishing  the  Trust  described  In  Section 
206(a),  or  two  such  instruments,  each  relat- 
ing to  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Trust 
as  provided  In  subsection  (d),  which  shall 
address,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  such 
matters  as— 


"(1)  establishing  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  disbursement  by  the  tnistee  or  trust- 
ees of  trust  assets  for  purposes  of  fostering 
In  the  Pribllof  Islands  a  stable,  diversified, 
and  enduring  economy  not  dependent  upon 
sealing  after  Federal  management  of  the  is- 
lands Is  terminated,  which  procedures  may 
Include  formal  participation  of  Pribllof 
Island  Native  councils,  corporations,  or 
other  such  entitles; 

'•(2)  establishing  the  Secretary  as  trustor; 

"(3)  establishing  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  trustee  or  trustees  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tives of  the  Pribllof  Island; 

"(4)  setting  forth  the  rights,  duties, 
powers  and  obligations  of  a  trustee  who 
shall  act  as  an  independent  fiduciary  and 
who  shaU  be  a  United  States  citizen  having 
recognized  competence  In  business: 

"(5)  providing  for  the  management  and  in- 
vestment of  Trust  assets.  p>endlng  distribu- 
tion, by  an  investment  manager  or  advisor, 
who  may  be  the  trustee,  having  recognized 
competence  in  such  fields; 

"(6)  establishing  methods  and  procedures 
for  providing  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
with  Che  annual  reports  described  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section; 

"(7)  establishing  Trust  purposes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  described  In  section 
201  of  this  Act  and  subsectioq  (a)  of  this 
section; 

"(8)  the  duties  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
and  the  standards  of  care  and  diligence  that 
shall  govern  the  exercise  of  trust  powers 
thereunder; 

"(9)  compensation  of  the  trustee  or  trust- 


ees; 


10)  the  term,  termination  and  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  Trust  estate; 

"(11)  maindating  the  applicability  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  creation 
and  governance  of  the  Trust;  and 

"(12)  defraying  of  community  expenses: 
and 

"(13)  payment  of  necessary  administrative 
and  legal  expenses. 

The  Trust  Instnmient  or  Instruments  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  or  before  October  14.  1983. 

•(d)  The  Trust  shall  be  divided  into  two 
portions  pursuant  to  a  formula  established 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
natives  of  both  Islands,  to  be  accounted  for 
separately  for  the  Independent  benefit  of 
the  community  of  St.  Paul  and  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  George. 

"(e)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  Trust  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section, 
the  trustee  or  trustees  may  make  interim 
distributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  of  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
amounts  transferred  to  the  trust  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  If,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  such  Interim  dis- 
tributions are  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  asset  or 
obligation  held  in  the  Trust  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

••(g)  The  trustee  or  trustees  shall  submit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report,  the  first  of  which  is  due  on  April  30. 
1984.  and  subsequent  reports  on  the  same 
date  each  year  thereafter  during  the  life  of 
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(a)  Service  by  natives  of  the  Pri- 
engaged   In   the   taking   and 
seal  skins  and  other  activities 
with  the  administration  of 
prior  to  January  1.  1950.  as  de- 
the  Secretary  based  on  records 
him,  shall  be  considered  for 
credit  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act,    as    amended,    as   civilian 
by  an  employee,  as  de- 
Act. 
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Chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 

is  amended  as  follows: 

deleting  Credif  in  section  8332(b) 
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the  Pribllof   Islands,   notwithstanding  any 
period  of  separation  from  the  service.'; 

"(c)  by  adding  in  section  8332(b)  after 
'paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.'  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  accept  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  desig- 
nee concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  of  the  type  performed  by  sui 
employee  named  by  paragraph  (13)  of  this 
subsection.'; 

"(d)  by  adding  In  section  8332(f)  after 
'postal  field  service'  the  words  'and  service 
described  in  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.'; 

"(e)  by  adding  in  section  8332(1)(1)  the 
word  'or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (v)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  tuid  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

(C)  is  of  Aleut  ancestry  and  while  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  was  interned  or 
otherwise  detained  in,  or  relocated  to  any 
camp.  Installation,  or  other  facility  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  which  was  established 
during  World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Internment,  detention,  or  relocation  of 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  any  statute,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order;';  and 

•'(f)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
8334(g)  by  striking  •January  1,  1950'  and 
substituting  the  words  October  29,  1983,' 
and  adding  after  'the  Pribllof  Islands'  the 
words  except  where  deductions,  contribu- 
tions, and  deposits  were  made  before  Octo- 
ber 29,  1983'. 

"Sec  210.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  January 
4,  1975,  Public  Law  93-638  (25  U.S.C.  Sf  450- 
450m),  known  as  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  in  section  105(e)  after 
'to  be  employed  by  a  tribal  organization'  the 
words  ',  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Alaska,  the  city 
of  St.  George,  Alaska,  upon  incorporation, 
or  the  Village  Corporations  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  Islands  established  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  92-203)'. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Native  of  the  Pribllof  Islands 
employed  by  the  Federal  government  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1983,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
covered  under  chapters  81,  83,  85  and  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  such  date  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
continuity  of  benefits  under  section  105(e) 
of  the  Act  of  January  4,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-638),  known  as  the  Indian  Self -Determi- 
nation and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

"Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"TITLE  III— ENFORCEMENT 
•  'Sec.  301.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provision  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture;  and  all  fur  seals,  or  parts  thereof, 
taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed. 

••(b)  All  provisons  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judiciary  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  in- 
cluding its  taclUe,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forefeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 


to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisons  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  designate  officers 
and  employees  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  relate  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  When 
so  designated,  such  officers  and  employees 
are  authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes;  but 
they  shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

"(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 
may,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  In  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

"(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power— 

"(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  in 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder; 

"(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any 
person  onboard  is  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  to  search  such  vessel  and  to 
arrest  such  person. 

"(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder. 

"(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  .^eize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereim- 
der.  Any  fur  seals  so  seized  or  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

""Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
permit  or  regulation  issued  thereunder 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,00(J'Tbr  Such  violation,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

""(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
issued  hereunder  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person  is  given 


notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Hearings  held 
during  proceedings  for  the  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  or  title  5.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any  person 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  apppllcatlon  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  Any  civil 
penalty  assessed  may  be  remitted  or  miti- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause 
shown.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty 
assessed  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  operations,  research, 
and  facilities  account  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  up  to  $2,000,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  Fed- 
eral property  to  be  transferred  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  this  Act,  $736,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  purposes  of  sections  104 
and  208  of  this  Act  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  104  and  208  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  contract  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  is  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
are  available  for  such  purposes." 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBIN  TALJ-,ON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Robin 
Tallon: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1983. 
Hon,  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu-,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  L 
(50),  that  two  employees  of  mine,  David  Per- 
kins and  Kenneth  Rush,  have  received  a 
deposition  subpoena  in  Benjamin  D.  Moore, 
Petitioner  Coxe  Leasing  Corporation  v. 
Carolina  Container,  Inc.  In  both  Instances, 
the  subpoenas  related  to  their  official 
duties. 

I  will  undertake  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  the  Rule  and  communi- 
cate them  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robin  Tallon, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  September  27, 
1983. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 

Mr,  BONKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3962)  to  extend  the  authorities 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  until  October  14,  1983,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3962 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  14". 

Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Roth)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  becomes 
necessary  because  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Amendments  Act  of  1983  is 
legislation  that  is  currently  before  the 
House,  but  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  the  current  law,  is  due  to 
expire  on  September  30, 

On  Thursday  the  House  debated  the 
rule  for  H.R.  3231,  which  is  the  exten- 
sive with  amendments,  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  and  that  measure 
is  due  for  debate  on  the  House  floor 
today.  Sometime  during  the  course  of 
the  week  we  will  take  up  amendments 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Our  concern  is  not  that  we  may  be 
unable  to  complete  legislative  action 
on  the  bill,  H,R.  3231,  during  the 
course  of  the  week,  but  that  the  other 
body  may  not  be  able  to  take  up  and 
complete  action  for  a  comparable 
measure  during  the  week. 

Not  only  do  we  have  to  successfully 
adopt  our  respective  measures,  but  the 
conference  may  take  several  additional 
days. 

So,  given  the  fact  that  both  bodies 
need  more  time  to  deliberate  on  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  the  fact  that  we  wiU 
undoubtedly  have  a  conference  which 
could  involve  2  or  3  additional  days,  it 
makes  necessary  this  imanimous  con- 
sent request  to  extend  the  present 
Export  Administration  Act  until  Octo- 
ber 14. 

I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
objection. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  for  whatever  com- 
ments he  may  have. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  1  see  it,  this  extends  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  October  14.  Oc- 
tober 30  is  a  better  date.  October  14  is 
a  very  awkward  date,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  reason  I  say  that  is  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  from  the  7th  of  October 
to  the  14th  of  October  this  House  will 
not  be  in  session.  It  would  essentially 
give  us  less  than  2  weeks  to  work  on 
this  very  complicated  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  to  go  through 
the  House,  it  has  to  go  through  the 
other  body,  and  then  the  conferees 
must  act  on  it. 

We  have  some  extremely  important 
and  delicate  matters  in  this  legislation. 
Some  issues  are  going  to  be  very  heat- 
edly debated. 

This  legislation  has  an  open  rule  and 
I  toiow  of  at  least  25  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  coming  before  the 
House.  With  an  open  rule,  and  more 
than  25  amendments,  I  can  see  this 
debate  extending  for  more  than  1  or  2 
weeks.  We  would  have  1  week  to  work 
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it   is   impractical   and   not 

in  this  fashion.  I  think  that 

has  to  be  changed  to  some 

than    October    14,    Mr. 


I   thinl 
workable 
the  date 
other    dite 
Speaker. 

Mr.  BQNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  i^ielding.  I  have  to  state  some 
of  the  sal  ne  concerns  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wij  consin  (Mr.  Roth)  has  stated. 
The  Ciairman  knows  that  it  is  an 
extremel  f  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  rot  only  is  it  controversial 
within  tl  e  Members  of  this  House  but 
the  verslan  that  the  other  body  is  re- 
porting is  entirely  different  than  ours 
and  I  ha"  e  the  same  concerns. 

I  woul<  like  to  just  ask  the  chairman 
in  a  colloquy,  in  a  friendly  nature, 
"what  haapens  if  this  does  bog  down 
and  we  have  not  had  the  bill  itself 
signed  ii  to  law  by  October  14?  What 
are  the  ramifications  if  that  should 
happen? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SQLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemam  ft-om  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern raified  by  both  the  gentleman 
from  W  sconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  and  the 
gentlemi  m  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon), both  of  whom  have  devoted  con- 
siderabU  effort  to  this  legislation. 

The  ectension  is  /lecessary  not  be- 
cause th  ere  is  not  ample  time  allowed 
for  Houie  action  on  the  measure  this 
week.  Given  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
limited  legislative  schedule  and  the 
fact  thut  the  continuing  resolution 
may  ke<p  us  in  untU  late  Friday,  we 
are  boui  d  to  have  some  empty  time  on 
the  flooi . 

So  my  concern  is  not  so  much  with 
the  Hou  5e  having  enough  time  to  fully 
debate  ijid  consider  the  amendments 
to  be  of:  ered  and  completing  action  on 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1  »83,  but  in  case  the  other  body 
does  no  act  on  a  bill  in  time  to  allow 
enough  room  for  a  conference  to  take 
place. 

Now,  f  we  discover  next  week  that 
there  is  insufficient  time  for  a  confer- 
ence, th  en  I  rather  imagine  we  can  go 
through  another  unanimous  consent 
request  to  extend  the  current  act  an- 
other f(!w  weeks  to  allow  time  for  a 
conf  ere:  ice  to  take  place. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  I  may  ask  the 
chairms  n.  I  still  am  very  much  con- 
cerned ,  ust  for  example,  I  think  Octo- 
ber 2,  w  hich  is  a  Saturday,  there  are  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Ccmmittee  who  are  scheduled  to 
take  psrt  in  a  NATO  conference  in 
Europe  and  they  do  not  even  plan  to 
be  here  during  that  week,  this  coming 
week,  "herefore  we  really  only  have 
just  4  V  orking  days. 


I  am  just  concerned  that  I  guess  my 
question  is  why  can  we  not  change  it 
and  place  the  extension  date  to  Octo- 
ber 30?  Then  we  would  all  feel  safe 
about  it  and  we  would  not  have  any 
concern. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Let  me  put  the  gen- 
tleman's mind  at  rest.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  will  be  taking  up  this  legisla- 
tion in  conference  while  we  are  in  a 
recess.  If  we  are  to  break  on  October  7 
then  we  certainly  will  not  have  a  con- 
ference. 

All  Members,  especially  those  who 
are  appointed  conferees,  ought  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  conference  debate. 
My  concern  is  that  we  are  able  to  ex- 
pedite action  on  this  legislation.  The 
Efrort  Administration  Act  is  due  to 
expire  on  September  30.  If  we  do  not 
expedite  our  work  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  even  extended  indefinitely. 

I  rather  imagine  if  we  extend  it  to 
October  30  that  we  would  end  up  right 
down  to  the  wire  as  we  are  now  in 
trying  to  take  up  the  matter  in  the 
last  few  days. 

There  is  no  way  now  that  we  can 
amend  this  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  the  floor  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  go  along 
with  the  request  and  then  next  week  if 
it  looks  like  we  have  insufficient  time 
to  take  up  this  issue  in  conference, 
then  we  will  ask  for  another  extension 
by  iu.animous  consent. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  chairmam.  He  does  an  excel- 
lent job  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee. 

But  again  I  still  have  to  raise  this 
concern.  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not 
come  back  tomorrow  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  this  same 
bill  with  an  October  30  date.  There  are 
many  of  us  that  will  not  be  here  next 
week  and  who  will  be  participating  in 
that  amendment  process.  With  the 
Lebanon  resolution  on  the  books,  with 
the  continuing  resolution,  I  am  just 
ai'raid  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  fin- 
ished. 

I  will  be  personally  very  xmcomfort- 
able,  and  so  will  many  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  if  we  are  unable 
to  complete  the  amendment  process 
on  that  legislation.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  could  not  extend  this. 

I  hate  to  oppose  the  bill  but  certain- 
ly I  am  going  to  ask  everyone  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  do  it,  again  with  no 
reflection  on  the  chairman  because, 
unless  the  chairman  can  tell  me  why 
he  could  not  come  back  here  with  a 
unanimous-consent  suspension  bill  in 
the  next  couple  of  days  which  would 
give  us  until  October  30,  when  we 
would  all  feel  very  comfortable,  then  I 
would  support  the  gentleman's  bill  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Let  me  say  first  of  all 
the  concern  has  been  not  so  much 
with  inadequate  time  on  the  House 


floor  for  debate  on  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  this  week. 

I  am  informed  that  we  only  have  two 
major  bills,  one  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  will  probably 
come  up  later  in  the  week,  and  the 
second  being  the  foreign  affairs  reso- 
lution concerning  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  the  stationing  of  troops  in  Leba- 
non. 

I  think  about  3  or  4  hours  is  being 
allocated  for  debate  on  that  issue. 

So  I  believe  that  we  have  more  time 
than  we  need,  even  with  all  of  the 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed, 
to  fuUy  debate  and  consider  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  this  week. 

My  concern  has  been  more  with  the 
probability  of  a  conference  and  what 
might  or  might  not  take  place  in  the 
other  body.  But  I  do  think  extending 
the  act  ujitil  October  30  will  give  us 
time  that  is  not  necessarily  needed  on 
the  House  floor  to  debate  this  issue. 
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If  anything,  it  might  just  extend  the 
possible  time  that  we  would  take  up 
the  measure. 

I  know  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  legitimate  concerns,  but  I  do 
think  the  leadership  has  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  to  fully  debate  the  issue 
this  week. 

Mr.  FUENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  you  the  truth  if 
somebody  objected  to  the  extension  of 
this  act,  I  suppose  I  would  not  weep 
great  tears  because  I  think  the  act  is 
urmecessarily  stringent,  and  reflects 
adversely  on  our  trading  opportuni- 
ties. 

But,  I  would  be  surprised  if  those 
who  would  want  to  make  it  Strieker 
would  oppose  the  extension  which  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  is  suggesting. 

Obviously  we  cannot  have  a  blank 
period  with  no  legal  control  over  ex- 
ports. 

For  that  reason  I  will  support  the 
gentleman's  motion,  even  though  I 
think  the  current  act  is  one  which 
needs  amending  rather  than  extend- 
ing. But  I  would  say,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker) 
that  long  extensions  simply  give  rise 
to  long  debate  and  much  head  faking 
between  the  other  body  and  this  one. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  extend  it  again,  I 
am  certain  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Bonker)  will  be  in  here  to 
give  us  such  a  motion.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  think  we  should  keep  pres- 
sure on  both  ourselves  and  upon  the 
other  body.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
motion  should  be  sustained. 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  one 
thing  crystal  clear,  this  Is  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  trade  legislation  to 
come  before  this  body  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  must  give  adequate  con- 
sideration and  not  be  forced  to  debate 
these  amendments  under  duress  of 
time,  the  "rush  to  judgment"  that  so 
often  takes  place. 

So  I  think  while  we  will  be  con- 
strained to  go  along  with  our  chair- 
man's proposal,  I  think  we  want  to 
also  make  it  very  clear  that  this  is  not 
going  to  constrain  us  In  any  way  from 
offering  amendments  or  debating 
amendments  to  the  fullest.  We  realize 
that  it  is  very  easy  and  convenient  to 
get  an  extension  of  time  and  we  are 
acting  in  the  understanding  that  the 
chairman  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Roth)  has 
raised  legitimate  concern.  I  want  to 
personally  assure  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
that  if  it  looks  like  we  do  not  have 
ample  time.  I  will  be  the  first  one  to 
request  another  extension 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
reluctant  support  of  this  bill  for  the 
reasons  noted  In  my  presentation  ear- 
lier. I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth)  that  we  ought  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  work  on  the  bill  and 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  will  probably 
have  as  many  amendments  as  he  does, 
although  they  may  be  taking  a  little 
different  direction. 

I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth) 
that  it  Is  the  most  important  piece  of 
trade  legislation.  It  is  important  all 
right  but  it  is  probably  better  de- 
scribed as  antitrade  legislation.  Be- 
cause it  is  important  to  our  security  in 
this  country,  we  have  to  think  it 
through  very  carefully. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker)  that  the  House  suspend  the 


rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3962,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  armounce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  297  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3231. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the  authorities 
contained  In  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Seiberling  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Termessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  for  his  continu- 
ing efforts  and  cooperation  In  behalf 
of  this  legislation.  He  has  noted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  this  is 
not  only  the  most  important  trade  bill 
to  come  before  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion, but  It  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  will  be 
considering  this  year. 

It  is  also  terribly  important,  Mr. 
Chairmsui.  because  It  brings  Into  con- 
flict two  Important  national  policy  Im- 
peratives. On  the  one  hand  the  United 
States  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  as 
a  global  power.  We  have  to  develop 
policies  that  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity Interests,  that  carry  out  our  stra- 
tegic concerns,  and  that  attempt  to 
deal  with  foreign  policy  matters.  This 
Is  a  unique  responsibility  that  we  In 
the  United  States  must  bear,  one 
which  Is  not  fully  carried  by  other 


countries,    particularly   those   In   the 
Western  sphere. 

U.S.  policies,  short  of  war.  have 
often  placed  the  burdens  of  carrying 
out  these  global  objectives  on  the 
backs  of  our  business  community  be- 
cause. Invariably,  it  results  In  the 
placement  of  economic  sanctions  upon 
our  exporters  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  matters. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
Is  discovering  that  our  domestic  econo- 
my Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  our 
growth  needs  In  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  fiercely  competitive  world  econo- 
my with  Japan  and  other  coimtrlefe 
challenging  America's  preeminence  in 
a  number  of  areas. 

The  United  States  must  be  more 
competitive;  we  must  enhance  our 
export  opportunities. 

"The  fact  is  that  since  lp60  our  share 
of  world  markets  has  been  declining 
rapidly.  In  1960  we  had  18  percent  of 
that  share  and  that  Is  now  down  to  12 
percent  and  declining  every  year. 

If  one  were  to  measure  our  export 
performance  against  the  GNP,  we 
would  find  ourselves  sadly  lacking 
against  other  countries. 

It  Is  now  down  to  7.5  percent  of  our 
GNP  compared  to  a  much  higher  per- 
centage displayed  now  in  Canada. 
Japan.  West  Germany,  and  other 
countries. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  note  that 
exports  has  become  a  jobs  issue.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  estimat- 
ed that  for  every  $1  billion  In  exports 
we  create  somewhere  between  25,000 
and  30,000  new  jobs. 

So  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  export- 
ing jobs,  it  is  a  matter  of  generating 
jobs. 

The  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Chairman,  attempts  to  ad- 
dress all  of  these  concerns,  the  con- 
cerns that  we  have  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  to  make  sure 
that  our  technology  is  not  any  way  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contributing  to  the 
military  capability  of  adversarial  na- 
tions. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  complex  subject  of  foreign  policy 
and  how  we  attempt  to  deal  with  for- 
eign controls  in  such  a  way  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  inhibit  our  economic 
performance  In  the  world  market- 
place. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  from  a 
variety  of  witnesses,  both  In  the  public 
and  private  sectors;  we  have  attempted 
to  find  a  way  to  balance  these  national 
policy  objectives,  and  I  think  the  legis- 
lation before  us  has  done  that  very 
successfully. 
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With  respect  to  foreign  policy  con- 
trols we  have  added  provisions  that 
would  require  the  President  to  consult 
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with  othir  countries  Before  Imposing 
foreign  p  )llcy  controls  In  the  future. 

The  pi  oblem  Invariably  has  been 
that  whenever  the  United  States, 
through  Its  President,  attempts  to 
punish  tl  le  Soviet  Union  for  misbehav- 
ior, we  generally  do  it  without  prior 
consxiltat  Ion.  and  therefore  we  impose 
sanctlon4  without  the  cooperation  and 
support  <if  friendly  nations. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BQNKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fror*  Illinois. 

Mr.  Al^NUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  fielding. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3231.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentlemain  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI)  lor  his  fine  work  in  bringing 
the  bill  before  the  House. 

Tomonow  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  that  would  ban  the 
Importat  on  of  Soviet  gold  coins  Into 
the  Unit  id  States.  Over  the  past  4V2 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  exported 
nearly  $'  6  million  worth  of  gold  coins 
Into  our  country  to  raise  much-needed 
hard  cur  -ency  for  trade  with  the  West. 
In  light  )f  the  Soviet  massacre  of  269 
innocent  persons  on  boaird  Korean  Air 
Lines  fli|;ht  007,  this  ban  is  but  one  of 
a  numbe  r  of  measures  we  should  take 
to  show  ;hat  there  will  be  no  business 
as  usual  until  the  Soviet  Union 
changes  ts  course  as  an  outlaw  nation. 
Let  us  itop  the  sale  of  this  blood 
money  ti  pay  Soviet  fighter  pilots  to 
shoot  do  vn.  civilian  airliners. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man an(  he  can  be  assured  that  the 
House  wLU  consider  his  proposal  later 
in  the  wi  lek. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  let  me  resume  my 
commen  s  about  prior  consultation.  I 
think  01  ir  European  allies  would  be 
more  lll;ely  to  support  our  foreign 
policy  ( oals.  even  if  they  include 
export  s  inctions.  as  long  as  they  were 
made  party  to  those  deliberations  and 
the  fina]  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
apply  th  3se  controls  in  the  future. 

The  bi  il  before  us  also  deals  with  the 
problem  of  existing  contracts  and  the 
fact  tha;  in  the  past  when  Presidents 
have  attempted  to  use  foreign  policy 
controls  they  have  proved  to  be  de- 
structive to  contracts  that  are  aiieady 
in  force.  We  have  found  that  members 
in  the  ;)rivate  sector  have  been  the 
real  vici  1ms  whenever  these  controls 
were  att  ;mpted  in  the  past. 

So  we  have  added  to  an  existing  pro- 
vision ill  law  relating  to  agricultural 
comjnodities  to  limit  the  President's 
authorit  y  in  the  future  to  impose  con- 
trols wliich  terminate  contracts  for 
foreign  )olicy  reasons. 

The  C  ongress  may  grant  authority 
to  inter -upt  existing  contracts  in  the 

future.   Dur  exporters  have  discovered 

that  th«  y.  as  a  result  of  foreign  policy 

controls  in  the  past,  are  now  seen  as 

unreiiatle  suppliers.  In  other  words, 

other  c<  untries  and  companies  are  re- 


luctant to  do  business  with  the  United 
States  simply  because  of  our  past 
track  record  and  the  fact  that  often- 
times these  contracts  can  be  terminat- 
ed at  the  whim  of  the  President. 

We  have  also  ^.ttempted  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  extraterritorial  foreign 
policy  controls.  We  found  in  the  past 
that  when  the  I»resident  exercised  this 
authority  and  took  the  extra  step  by 
extending  those  controls  to  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries located  in  other  countries, 
that  quite  often  placed  these  compa- 
nies in  a  serious  dilemma.  They  were 
either  potentially  in  violation  of  our 
law.  which  ordered  them  to  terminate 
contracts,  or  they  were  potentially  In 
violation  of  another  country's  law 
which  In  effect  said  honor  those  con- 
tracts. This  has  been  an  unbearable 
and  unwarranted  burden  that  has  to 
be  borne  by  U.S.  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is  some- 
thing of  an  emerging  consensus  within 
the  business  community  that  foreign 
policy  controls  simply  do  not  work, 
they  have  never  worked  in  the  past  for 
any  country,  they  certainly  have  not 
worked  for  us,  the  result  has  always 
been  to  punish  not  the  Soviet  Union 
or  another  country  that  is  the  target 
of  these  controls,  but  to  place  the 
burden  wholly  upon  our  U.S.  manufac- 
turers and  exporters.  And  oftentimes 
they  and  not  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
victims  of  foreign  policy  controls. 

So  there  is  a  consensus  I  think  that 
is  now  shared  by  many  Inside  the  ad- 
ministration that  these  foreign  policy 
controls  do  not  work.  If  the  President 
ever  felt  Inclined  to  use  those  controls, 
he  would  have  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Korean  airliner  incident.  That,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  single  event, 
has  aroused  America's  patriotism  and 
need  to  retaliate  and  yet,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  stops  short  of  Imposing 
trade  controls  as  a  retaliatory  meas- 
ure. 

But  within  the  national  security  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  we  find  that  the  atti- 
tude within  the  business  community. 
Indeed,  everywhere  and  among  all 
those  who  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. Is  that  we  need  effective  national 
security  controls.  They  should  be  an 
Integral  part  of  this  country's  strategic 
policy. 

So.  we.  In  no  way.  have  attempted  to 
take  away  those  controls  or  to  reduce 
the  commitment  we  have  to  control- 
ling the  transfer  or  the  sale  of  tech- 
nology or  the  use  of  technology  for 
military  purposes  that  would  enhance 
the  military  capability  of  an  adversar- 
ial nation. 

The  reforms  that  are  in  this  bill  are 
simply  Intended  to  expedite  licensing 
procedures  and  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate on  that  technology  that  has  sig- 
nificant military  and  civilian  applica- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  terribly  important 
that  we  underscore  that  fact.  We  find 
that  the  present  system  which  at- 
tempts to  control  100.000  to  200.000 


items,  has  proved  so  burdensome  for 
our  Govermnerit  and  others  who  coop- 
erate in  controlling  high-technology 
items,  that  we  have  really  diverted  our 
attention  from  high  technology  that 
could  actually  move  out  of  our  country 
and  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  these  reforms.  I  think,  are  essen- 
tial. They  strike  an  important  balance 
between  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, that  generally  is  In  favor  of  ex- 
porting, an<l  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  really  has  a  vigilant  atti- 
tude about  what  ought  to  be  exported. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  In 
this  legislation  is  to  take  some  of  the 
existing  regulations  and  actually 
codify  them  by  placing  them  into  the 
act.  I  am  talking  basically  about  the 
distribution  and  the  project  licenses 
which  allow  multiple  shipments  under 
one  license,  so  that  exporters  do  not 
have  to  continually  go  back  for  Indi- 
vidual licenses. 

We  have  added  a  new  comprehensive 
operations  license  that  will  allow  mul- 
tiple shipments  of  goods  and  technolo- 
gy from  U.S.  parents  to  subsidiaries, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  li- 
censing of  day-to-day  transactions  by 
companies,  particularly  those  who 
have  an  established  record  of  comply- 
ing with  national  security  controls. 

The  committee  is  attempting  to 
eliminate.  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
volume  of  licenses  now  required.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  issues  any- 
where between  75.000  and  80,000  li- 
censes a  year,  which  is  cumbersome 
and  costly  for  our  Government  and 
burdensome  to  the  business  conamunl- 
ty. 

We  can  effectively  do  this  by  elimi- 
nating licenses  for  shipments  to 
Cocom  countries.  That  Includes  basi- 
cally member  nations  of  NATO  plus 
Japan.  We  have  found  that  the  track 
record  involved  in  shipments  to  Cocom 
countries  Is  very  good,  at  least  as  good 
as  it  is  with  Canada  where  we  do  not 
license  exports,  without  any  threat  or 
compromise  to  our  national  security. 

So  one  of  the  major  reforms  In  this 
bill  is  to  eliminate  licensing  require- 
ments for  shipments  to  Cocom  coim- 
trles. 
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The  bill  also  decontrols  Items  sub- 
ject to  unilateral  control  which  have 
been  approved  consistently  over  the 
past  year.  If  a  particular  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  approved  time 
and  time  again,  it  is  obviously  in  circu- 
lation worldwide.  It  is  something  that 
has  exceeded  the  state  of  the  art,  yet 
we  continue  to  require  licenses  which 
often  require  delays  and  uncertainty 
for  our  exporters. 

So  we  see  this  as  another  essential 
reform,  which  is  one  that  does  not 
compromise  our  national  security  in- 
terests. 


The  committee  also  has  discovered 
that  we  can  decontrol  goods  with  mi- 
croprocessors, embedded  microproces- 
sors, so  long  as  that  Item  Is  used  strict- 
ly for  commercial  purposes.  Of  course, 
if  It  has  any  potential  military  applica- 
tion, then  the  Secretary  retains  the 
authority  to  control  It. 

And,  last,  under  national  security 
controls.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  men- 
tion that  foreign  availability  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  for  our  exporters.  There 
is  nothing  that  frustrates  exporters 
more  In  their  efforts  to  export  their 
equipment  than  when  they  discover 
they  are  being  denied  a  license  or  they 
are  subjected  to  delays  In  the  licensing 
procedure  while  their  competitors  in 
another  country  are  not  restricted. 
They  know  that  foreign  availability 
exists,  and  there  Is  really  nothing  they 
can  do  about  it.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides some  procedures  for  dealing  with 
foreign  availability,  but  they  have 
proved  Ineffective.  Technical  advisory 
committees,  which  are  already  estab- 
lished by  law,  were  created  to  advise 
on  foreign  availability.  In  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  we 
provide  that  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees must  Inform  the  Secretary,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  whenever  there 
is  an  example  of  foreign  availability. 
The  Secretary  would  have  90  days  in 
which  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  foreign  availability 
exists.  And  if  foreign  availability  does 
exist,  the  Secretary  then  can  negotiate 
with  the  country  Involved  to  bring 
about  control  of  that  item  from  that 
particulsu-  country.  The  Secretary 
would  have  6  months  in  which  to  con- 
duc^  those  negotiations.  If  he  falls  to 
have  the  item  controlled  in  the  other 
country,  then  it  will  automatically  be 
decontrolled  In  this  country,  thereby 
allowing  the  exporter  to  compete. 

Now,  the  point  here  I  think  is  fairly 
obvious.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  certain  technology 
Into  countries  that  are  potential  ad- 
versaries. We  are  not  being  effective  In 
that  policy  if  the  item  is  available 
without  control  from  another  country. 
If  we  continue  with  the  present  policy 
and  disallow  our  exporter  ^access  to 
that  market  whHe  his  competitor  from 
a  foreign  country  does  have  access  and 
actually  gets  the  sale,  then  we  have 
not  denied  anything  to  the  potential 
adversary,  and  the  only  result  has 
been  to  deny  our  exporter  access  to 
the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words  about  en- 
forcement of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  There  were  concerns  ex- 
pressed before  the  conunittee  on  all 
sides  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  not  been  terribly  effective 
in  Its  enforcement  program  I  do  not 
think  that  charge  can  be  denied,  but 
in  the  past  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  lacked  the  essential  funding 
and  persormel  resources  to  do  the  job. 


They  have  lacked  the  authority  to  do 
an  effective  job.  So  Instead  of  trying 
to  support  another  agency's  efforts  in 
the  enforcement  area,  the  committee, 
working  in  concert  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  and 
other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  attempted  to 
develop  an  enforcement  program  that 
provides  essential  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  gives  it 
the  persormel  and  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job.  We  have  provided  a 
more  tightly  defined  role  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  so  that  it  can  continue  its 
work  on  illegal  exports,  but  we  avoid 
the  possible  overlapping  of  these  two 
Federal  agencies  In  dealing  effectively 
with  export  control  matters. 

We  have  Increased  penalties  for  vio- 
lators of  this  act.  We  have  also  made 
conspiracy  to  export  an  explicit  of- 
fense, thereby  broadening  the  network 
of  parties  subject  to  penalties.  I  think 
that  we  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
dealing  effectively  with  export  en- 
forcement In  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  additional  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Time  does  not  allow  me  to  comment 
on  all  of  them.  But  I  am  certain  that 
during  the  course  of  our  debate  and 
the  proposed  amendments,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  other 
provisions  In  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act. 

Let  me  briefly  say  that  tbpre  is  a 
new  section  under  title  III  that  deals 
with  both  Investment  and  Imports  and 
the  Implementation  of  the  so-called 
Sullivan  Principles  in  South  Africa. 

Under  the  short-supply  control  au- 
thority, we  extend  the  existing  prohi- 
bition on  the  export  of  Alaskan  crude 
oil  unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 
We  extend  the  President's  authority 
to  Impose  other  short-supply  controls. 
We  have  worked  out  very  effective 
compromises  in  most  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  3231,  to 
extend  the  authorities  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Don 
BoNKER,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Toby  Roth,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  for  their  diligent  work  In  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  which  received  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

H.R.  3231  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  clarify  U..S  export  control 
policies  so  as  to  restrict  goods  and 
technology  which  could  be  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  the  military  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
adequately   and   fully   explained   the 


bill,  so  I  will  merely  take  this  time  to 
svmi  up  the  provisions. 

The  bill  seeks  to  focus  export  con- 
trols on  the  higher  range  of  technol- 
ogies and  relax  content  on  those 
which  are  no  longer  significant  or 
unique.  Most  West-West  trade  should 
be  decontrolled,  which  will  remove  a 
taxing  bureaucratic  burden  and  permit 
the  licensing  process  to  concentrate  on 
the  more  complicated,  higher  technol- 
ogy license  applications. 

H.R.  3231  seeks  to  overcome  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  accompanied 
the  use  of  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols, specifically  the  grain  embargo  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  gas  pipeline 
sanctions.  The  bill  more  clearly  de- 
fines the  criteria  which  should  govern 
the  use  of  export  controls  to  further 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  particularly  that 
such  controls  should  not  be  unilateral 
but  should  be  imposed  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies.  Emphasis  Is  also  placed 
on  the  foreign  availability  of  goods 
and  technology  being  controlled.  The 
bill  restricts  the  extraterritorial  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  foreign  policy  export 
controls,  unless  there  is  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress,  and 
provides  for  sanctity  of  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3231,  while 
maintaining  essential  export  controls, 
is  designed  to  remove  urmecessary  im- 
pediments to  U.S.  exports  and  there- 
fore to  assist  the  creation  of  jobs  here 
at  home.  Maintaining  the  economic 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  is  as  much  in  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States 
as  Is  depriving  the  Soviet  Union  of 
some  new  technology.  H.R.  3231  repre- 
sents a  careful  balancing  of  these  two 
important  national  goals;  It  permits 
the  restriction  of  exports  which  could 
be  of  military  benefit  to  our  enemy  or 
enemies  but  seeks  to  avoid  urmeces- 
sary controls  which  would  restrict  U.S. 
exports  to  no  real  advantage. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoNKER)  for  his  excellent  work 
and  for  his  graclousness  and  fairness 
and  helpfulness  In  our  many,  many, 
many  hearings  that  we  had  on  this 
legislation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) for  his  comments. 

Our  subcommittee  held  an  innum- 
berable  number  of  hearings  and  meet- 
ings, and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  put 
into  this  legislation  by  our  subcommit- 
tee members,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Bereo- 
TER.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Wolpe.  All  of  these 
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people  sient  countless  hours  on  this 
legislatio:  1,  and  I  want  them  to  know 
how  mucji  I  appreciated  their  support 
and  help  and  also  the  majority  staff 
members  vho  did  so  much  work. 

I,  as  a  lew  member  on  this  commit- 
tee, knev  little  about  the  Export  Ad- 
ministrat  on  Act,  and  95  percent  of  the 
people  In  this  body  are  in  the  same  sit- 
uation, llelieve  me.  there  are  many 
Issues  he  e  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  hours 
to  consider  them  carefully.  It  is  like 
going  ba<  k  to  graduate  school  to  study 
this  and  i?ork  on  this  legislation. 

I  also  Want  to  thank  my  minority 
counsel,  tlarold  Luks,  for  his  excellent 
work  and  the  countless  hours  he  put 
into  this  legislation. 

There  ire  more  than  65  sections  to 
this  bill,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversia  ,  technical,  and  complicated 
bills  to  0  )me  before  this  Congress  this 
session.  This  legislation  severely  re- 
stricts tl:  e  President's  abUity,  as  I  see 
it,  to  reiTolate  exports  for  reasons  of 
national  security,  foreign  policy  and 
short  sui  iply. 

Long  b  Bf ore  the  brutal  Soviet  attack 
on  the  Sjuth  Korean  flight  007.  I  was 
deeply  d  sturbed  by  several  sections  of 
this  legl  lation.  The  Presidency  as  an 
instituti<n  must  have  the  flexibility 
and  au  hority  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  ai  id  protect  the  national  securi- 
ty. Congress  and  the  Presidency  share 
responsi  )ility  for  making  trade  policy. 
That  po  iicy  is  more  important  today 
than  at  i  ny  time  in  our  history.  Every- 
one invc  Ived  in  this  debate  is  commit- 
ted to  strengthening  our  position  in 
the  word  economy.  Export  controls 
are  nece  isary  to  protect  national  secu- 
rity and  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

We  aie  convinced  that  export  con- 
trols ar(  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional sjcurity  and  are  necessary  to 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs  and  our 
foreign  policy.  The  brutal  Soviet 
murder  of  269  innocent  victims  and 
the  entire  spectrum  of  Soviet  conduct 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving )ur  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  by  export  controls. 

But  tie  EAA  is  not  just  devoted 
against  ;he  Soviet  Union  and  is  not  de- 
signed a  gainst  the  Soviet  Union  solely. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  the  United 
States  o  conduct  foreign  policy  by 
giving  t  le  President  the  ability  to  ex- 
press his  revulsion  in  a  nonmilitary 
way,  b€  it  any  country,  whether  it  is 
Libya,  1  raq,  Syria,  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Th !  President  did  not  use  his  au- 
thority under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  to  reply  to  the  brutal  mur- 
ders, bit  I  ask  my  colleagues,  who 
would  '  ote  to  deny  him  that  option, 
which  i  I  what  we  are  doing  here? 

But  that  is  precisely  the  approach 
that  tlis  bill  is  taking,  to  deny  the 
Preside  It  that  option.  Moreover,  in 
the  present  form,  this  bill  makes  it 
easier  1  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  acquire 
Westeri  technology.  Who  in  the 
House  vould  go  on  record  favoring  re- 
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ductions  in  export  controls  or  the 
transfer  of  militarily  significant  goods 
and  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  adversary?  Export  controls 
on  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
the  issue,  really. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan,  the 
former  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Jonathan 

Bingham,  wrote  this.  He  said: 

In  my  view,  circumvention  of  U.S.  and 
multilateral  export  controls  has  contributed 
more  to  Soviet  military  capabilities  than  the 
technology  approved  for  sale. 

You  will  hear  that  reductions  in  na- 
tional security  export  controls  by  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  the  license  of  ex- 
ports or  lifting  controls  on  entire  cate- 
gories of  goods  and  technologies  will 
improve  the  operation  of  export  con- 
trols. You  will  hear  that  foreign  policy 
export  controls  do  not  work. 

In  this  legislation,  the  major  issues 
are  buried  in  a  mountain  of  technicali- 
ties, but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine the  facts  and  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

Congress  has  amended  our  export 
control  law  now  five  times  since  1969, 
and  each  time  the  amendments  were 
approved  to  provide  answers  to  four 
basic  questions,  and  we  want  to  take  a 
look  at  those  questions,  because  as 
amendments  come  to  the  floor  we 
have  to  have  that  critiera,  we  have  to 
have  a  target  to  shoot  at,  and  these 
are  the  four  questions  that  have 
always  been  asked,  and  these  are  the 
four  questions  that  we  must  ask  again: 
First,  how  to  reduce  national  securi- 
ty export  controls  to  truly  militarily 
significant  items. 

Second,  how  to  simplify  the  export 
licensing  procedures  so  they  are  not  a 
burden  on  American  business. 

Third,  what  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  United  States  and  multilateral  en- 
forcement of  export  controls;  and 

Fourth,  to  insure  that  the  President 
and  Congress  fully  examine  the  impo- 
sition of  foreign  policy  export  controls 
before  they  take  effect. 

There    are    no    easy    answers.    But 
weakening  national  security  controls 
and  denying  this  country  the  option  of 
effective  foreign  policy  controls  is  not 
the  answer.  In  this  debate,  we  should 
evaluate  proposed  changes  to  the  act 
by  a  set  of  objective  criteria.  The  1979 
Foreign     Affairs     Committee     report 
identified    four    criteria.    They    were 
valid  then  and  they  are  valid  today  as 
standards  to  evaluate  amendments  to 
the  act.  Do  the  amendments: 
First,  reduce  controls; 
Second,    increase    enforcement    and 
the  scrutiny  devoted  to  items  under 
controls; 
Third,  simplify  licensing;  and 
Fourth,  establish  procedures  and  cri- 
teria for  foreign  policy  controls. 

Although  there  are  significant  objec- 
tions to  several  sections  of  the  bUl,  let 
me  emphasize  my  support  for  many 
parts  of  this  legislation.  In  particular. 


H.R.  3231  requires  completion  of  a  list 
of  militarily  critical  technologies;   it 
strengthens  the  Paris-based  coordinat- 
ing committee  on  national  export  con- 
trols,  composed   of  NATO   countries 
minus  Iceland  and  Spain  plus  Japan, 
which    recommends    to    its   members 
controls  of  strategic  goods  and  tech- 
nologies; creates  a  statutory  basis  for 
four  types  of  multiple  export  licenses; 
expands  the  kind  of  acts  to  be  consid- 
ered  violations   of   the   law   and   in- 
creases the   penalties  for  violations; 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  arrest  violators 
and  seize   goods;  spells  out  detailed 
provisions  for  prior  consultation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  re- 
garding   the    imposition    of    foreign 
policy  controls,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton);  and  provides  for  sanc- 
tity of  contracts  except  in  cases  of  im- 
menent  or  actual  aggression,  gross  vio- 
lations of  htmian  rights,  international 
terrorism  and  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Each  one  of  these  provisions  in  the 
Export    Administration    Amendments 
Act  of  1983  is  an  improvement  over 
the  current  law.  Each  of  these  provi- 
sions meet  the  criteria  with  which  we 
must  judge   changes  to  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  emphasize  my  support 
for  many  sections  of  the  legislation— 
precisely  because  they  meet  these  cri- 
teria. Those  sections  which  beef  up  en- 
forcement, increase  penalties,  identify 
militarily  critical  technologies  to 
narrow  controls  and  reduce  licensing, 
provide  for  multiple  licenses,  and  set 
the  stage  for  close  prior  consultation 
between  Congress  and  the  President 
regarding  foreign  policy  controls— all 
improvements  over  the  present  law. 

In  fact,  if  the  House  approved  just 
these  provisions,  our  export  control 
law  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  decade 
the  scope  of  export  controls  has  been 
reduced.  The  list  of  items  controlled 
multilaterally  by  the  United  States 
with  our  partners  in  Cocom  has  been 
substantially  reduced.  The  number  of 
items  we  control  unilaterally  has  un- 
dergone a  dramatic  reduction.  I  will 
not  come  before  the  House  and  defend 
the  position  that  a  number  of  items 
for  which  we  require  licenses  is  per- 
fect. It  is  not  perfect. 

Developing  a  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  goes  a  long  way  toward 
answering  the  question  of  what  goods 
and  technologies  should  be  subject  to 
export  controls.  The  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering requires  completion  of  a  militari- 
ly critical  technologies  list.  This 
MCTL  would  be  integrated  into  the 
actual  list  of  controlled  items  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commerce  Department. 
It  would  result  in  a  thorough,  over- 
hauled and  reduction  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  controls  as  contained  in 


our  commodity  control  list.  The  MCTL 
provision  also  requires  that  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  embsu-k  on  a 
similar  undertaking  to  guarantee  that 
Congress  has  a  second  opinion  on 
what  is  essential  to  control  for  strate- 
gic reasons.  P^ally,  it  incorporates  a 
list  of  criteria  to  consider  in  determin- 
ing what  is  indeed  militarily  critical- 
criteria  developed  by  a  highly  distin- 
guished panel  of  scientists,  intelli- 
gence, and  military  specialists,  Includ- 
ing the  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. William  J.  Perry. 

Here  then  is  a  comprehensive  review 
of  U.S.  export  controls  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  amending  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

But  the  legislation  goes  much  fur- 
ther—and'in  dangerous  directions. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
those  who  support  the  bill  In  its 
present  form.  Unless  the  result  of  this 
debate  corrects  certain  deficiencies,  I 
cannot  see  the  President  signing  this 
le,fislation— or  the  next  President  ac- 
cepting its  restrictions.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  about  the  reactions  of 
Presidential  hopefuls  Mondale.  Glenn, 
HoLLiNGS,  Hart,  Cranston,  and  Askew 
as  to  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman— in  addition  to  the 
unnecessary  restrictions  imposed  on 
trade  with  South  Africa  in  title  HI— 
after  careful  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  this  legislation,  I  am  compelled 
to  conclude  that  three  sections  are 
damaginti  to  this  country's  national  se- 
curity and  will  endanger  U.S.  efforts 
to  improve  multilateral  export  con- 
trols. They  do  not  meet  the  standards 
to  evaluate  changes  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

COCOM  LICENSING 

First,  the  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  U.S.  exporters  obtain  vali- 
dated licenses  for  shipments  to  most 
NATO  countries  and  Japan.  Eliminat- 
ing licensing  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  multilateral  export  controls. 
Who  can  disagree  that  the  United 
States  is  the  conscience  of  Cocom  and 
chief  advocate  of  export  controls.  It 
would  limit  export  licensing  to  a  few 
questionable  companies  whose  names 
would  be  published  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  If  you  vote  for  this 
amendment,  you  vote  to  deny  the  Gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate export  licenses  applications  and 
to  deny  exports  to  suspected  coim- 
tries— controlled  or  cooperating— with 
the  Soviets  before  the  goods  leave  the 
United  States.  Notifying  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  bill  requires,  as  the  goods 
sail  away  serves  little  purpose. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  "red  flags"  or 
warning  of  illegal  exports:  Our  en- 
forcement of  export  controls  is  the 
most  comprehensive  within  the  West- 
em  alliance.  Csin  you  imagine  their 
status  in  other  coimtries.  In  West  Ger- 
many, the  entire  Federal  Office  for 


Trade  and  Commerce  was  staffed  by 
only  146  civil  servants. 

Indications  of  Potential  Illegal  Exports 
Listed  below  are  some  of  the  "red  flag"  in- 
dications that  signal  possible  illegal  exports 
or  diversions.  The  listing  is  not  exhaustive; 
it  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Office  of  Export  Enforcement,  as  an 
aid  to  further  public  awareness  and  the  pri- 
vate sector's  effort  to  combat  Illegal  expor- 
tation of  U.S.  technology. 

1.  Customer's/purchasing  agent's  reluc- 
tance to  provide  end-use  or  end-user  infor- 
mation; 

2.  Performance/design  requirements  in- 
compatible with  destination  country  re- 
sources or  environment,  or  with  consignee's 
line  of  business; 

3.  Stated  end-use  incompatible  with  the 
customary  or  known  industrial  applicatiojis 
for  the  equipment  being  purchased; 

4.  Stated  end-use  incompatible  with  con- 
signee's line  of  business; 

5.  Stated  end-use  incompatible  with  the 
technical  capability  of  the  consignee  or  des- 
tination country; 

6.  Customer  willingness  to  pay  cash  for  a 
large  value  item  or  order; 

7.  Little  or  no  customer  business  back- 
ground information  available; 

8.  Apparent  lack  of  customer  familiarity 
with  the  commodity's  performance/desig:n 
characteristics  or  uses; 

9.  Customer's/purchasing  agent's  declina- 
tion of  installation  or  service  contracts  that 
are  normally  accepted  similar  transactions; 

10.  Ill-defined  delivery  dates  or  the  use  of 
delivery  locations  inconsistent  with  the  type 
of  commodity  or  established  practices; 

11.  Use  of  freight  forwarders  as  ultimate 
consignees; 

12.  Use  of  intermediate  consignee(s) 
whose  location/business  is  incompatible 
with  purported  end-user's  nature  of  busi- 
ness or  location; 

13.  Packaging  or  packing  requirements  in- 
consistent with  shipping  mode  and  or  desti- 
nation; and 

14.  Evasive  responses  to  questions  regard- 
ing any  of  the  above  as  well  as  whether 
equipment  is  for  domestic  use.  export  or  re- 
export. 

Even  a  subcommittee  on  export  con- 
trols of  the  President's  Export  Coun- 
cil—an industry  advisory  group— did 
not  recommend  eliminating  West-West 
export  controls. 

Another  report  revealed  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  to 
maintain  a  denial  list  of  unreliable  end 
users. 

The  GAO  does  not  favor  the  elimi- 
nation of  licensing.  This  section  re- 
duces licensing  by  eliminating  it— sim- 
plifies licensing  by  not  requiring  it— 
but  cripples  enforcement. 

If  we  do  not  strengthen  the  warning 
of  the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
whom  we  all  admired  so  much  and 
who  was  a  real  expert  in  this  area, 
would  ring  even  truer  than  it  does 
today,  when  he  wrote:  "Our  export 
control  system  is  in  a  shambles."  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  been 
selling  the  rope  to  the  Soviets.  What 
we  have  not  sold  we  have  been  giving 
away  in  educational,  governmental, 
and  technical  exchange  programs. 
What  we  have  not  sold  or  given  away. 


they  have  been  stealing.  Do  we  want 
this  state  of  affairs  to  continue? 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  spend 
here  in  this  body  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  research  and  development 
to  protect  our  national  security  and 
then  allow  the  Soviets  to  build  their 
military  machine  on  our  high  technol- 
ogy. 

tTNILATERAL  CONTROLS 

Second,  Is  the  section  on  unilateral 
controls.  We  control  31  categories  of 
goods  and  technologies  unilaterally. 
U.S.  companies  can  not  sell  them  with- 
out an  approved  export  license.  In 
1982,  more  than  10,500  licenses  were 
approved  to  non-Communist  coim- 
tries—38  were  denied.  Unilateral  con- 
trols cover  elements  used  In  biological 
and  chemical  warfare;  nuclear  weap- 
ons, missile  wep.ponry,  engines  used  by 
In  large  In  naval  vessels;  and  electronic 
countermeasure  equipment,  to  name  a 
few.  For  many  Items  there  Is  no  for- 
eign availability. 

The  provision  before  us  is  designed- 
to  end  these  controls.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  replace  this  section  with 
an  amendment  which  meets  the  crite- 
ria for  changing  the  present  law  and 
recognizes  the  military  applications  of 
these  Items.  ► 

FOREIGN  AVAILABILITY 

Third  Is  the  problem  of  foreign 
availability.  What  International  nego- 
tiation was  ever  concluded  In  6 
months?  That  Is  the  deadline  imposed 
by  the  bill  on  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate the  elimination  of  foreign  avail- 
ability for  goods  and  technologies  sub- 
ject to  licensing  requirements.  Even 
negotiations  within  Cocom  take  2 
years  or  more  to  add  or  delete  Items 
from  the  control  list.  Six  months  is 
clearly  too  short  a  time  period  for 
technically  involved  negotiations  to 
eliminate  foreign  availability. 

We  are  committed  to  strengthening 
Cocom,  but  this  provision  weakens 
Cocom  and  may  place  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  Cocom  by  elimi- 
nating licensing  for  Items  controlled 
by  Cocom. 

Foreign  avaUabUity  sounds  simple, 
but  it  is  not.  It  involves  technical  com- 
parisons which  are  time  consuming, 
complex,  and  costly.  And  let  me  add 
that  In  many  instances  investigations 
to  evaluate  foreign  production  con- 
firmed the  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
product  thus  reinforcing  the  need  for 
our  export  controls. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

There  is  only  one  other  provision 
which  is  of  great  concern.  Foreign 
policy  controls  have  three  aspects:  Ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  inter- 
ruption of  contracts,  and  extending 
control  to  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
U.S.-origin  components  In  foreign 
made  goods.  It  Is  extraterritoriality: 
extending  export  controls  to  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries and  to  U.S.  goods  and  tech- 
nologies already  sold  overseas. 
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he  House  debated  repeal  of 
Twice  the  Congress 
Its  Intention  to  delegate 
to  the  President, 
the  1979  debate,  our  dlstln- 
fonner  colleague  Jonathan 
Blnghamj  accepted  an  amendment  de- 
leting a  i^rovlslon  repealing  extraterri- 
torial controls.  That  debate  clearly  ex- 
amined this  authority  for  both  reasons 
of  natioi^  security  and  foreign  policy. 

D  1310 
Extraterritoriality  Is  an  Important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy  controls.  It  is 
beyond  teUef  that  in  the  wake  of  the 
destructl)n  of  flight  007.  and  other 
t  le  Soviets,  Libyans,  Iranians, 
others  that  we  would  strip  away 
and  scope  of  foreign 
controls.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent- 
]Iew  York  Times  eloquently 
case  for  foreign  policy  con- 
Using  Libya  as  an  example,  the 
Yor  s  Times  summed  up  the  'ssue. 
ar  ;icle  follows: 
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<  rrVIMG  QaDDAFI  THE  BUSINESS 

Colonel  Qaddafi  coUapse  if  Washlng- 

_  to  let  him  buy  an  American 

mooring  and  loading  tankers  off- 

H4rdly.  But  who  could  imagine  au- 

thls  sale   when  Libya's   reckless 

has  just  launched  another  mili- 

this   time   agauist   Chad? 

dilemma  of  the  economic  sane- 
Each    case    offers    difficult 
uncertain  results. 
„.,  a  Houston  company  owned  by 
Vlckers   Ltd..    has    requested   an 
license  for  a  $40  million  mooring 
would  design,  construct  and  install 
rhe  Reagan  Administration  is  torn 
indfclsion,  having  only  last  week  ap- 
C^terpillar's  sale  of  $90  million  in 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
'.  not  so  many  months  ago  Presi- 
..  threw  the  Western  allies  into 
,  embargoing  sales  of  such  equlp- 
the  Russians'  European  gas  pipe- 
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words,  it's  hard  to  enunciate  a 
for  the  use  of  economic  sanctions. 
.._.  the  world's  leading  democracy 
looking  like  a  bully.  If  they  don't. 
,j  often  the  case  because  the  em- 
jroduct  can  be  bought  elsewhere, 
comes  off  looking  petulant— and 
producers  suffer.  The  futUe  grain 
against  the  Soviet  Union  tells  It 

,  continue  to  be  invoked,  though, 
research  indicates  that  they  can 


Iifctitute  for  International  Econom- 
ics, a  policy  study   group  in  Washington, 
78  campaigns  by  various  countries 
purposes  and  found  that  about 
were  effective, 
coercion  has  played  a  part  in 
eventual  downfall  of  Governments  in 
ChUe.  Nicaragua  and  Uganda  in 
aozen   years.   Less   dramatically, 
kept  Canada  from  moving  its 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 
Carter  banned  sales  of  Ameri- 
Itary  equipment  to  Libya  five  years 
rettiating  against  Colonel  Qaddafls 
activities  overseas.  In  1981  Presi- 

pressed  American  oil  compa- 

out  of  Libya,  and  in  1982  stopped 
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importing  that  country's  oil.  Last  December, 
in  a  deal  much  larger  than  Sofec's  moorings, 
Boeing  was  barred  from  selling  12  commer- 
cial Jets  to  Libyan  Arab  Airlines  for  $600 
million. 

Washington's  objective  In  Libya  is  clear 
enough:  contain  the  colonel,  at  least.  He 
persists,  and  there's  no  sign  he's  been  weak- 
ened. If  he  can't  have  our  offshore  moorings 
to  make  his  oil  shipments  more  efficient,  he 
can  surely  get  such  equipment  elsewhere. 

But  sanctions  have  value  nonetheless.  For 
reasons  of  price  or  design,  he'd  apparently 
rather  buy  American.  To  deny  him  the 
Sofec  moorings  would  be  at  least  a  frustra- 
tion, and  an  appropriate  way  for  America  to 
show  him  our  contempt. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  busi- 
ness community  opposes  foreign  policy 
controls.  They  impose  costs  upon  the 
United  States.  A  very  strong  case  can 
be  made  that  foreign  policy  controls, 
in  certain  Instances,  do  not  pass  the 
test  of  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  Ye-w,  it  Is 
easier  to  calculate  their  cost,  as  op- 
posed to  their  influence  on  a  foreign 
government. 

To  date,  no  one  has  attempted  to  se- 
riously evaluate  the  widespread  use  of 
foreign  policy  controls  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  A  soon  to 
be  released  major  study  of  foreign 
costs  doubt  on  the  charge  that  they  do 
not  work.  "Perhaps  surprisingly,"  the 
study  reads,  'Sanctions  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  40  percent  of  the  cases.  The 
success  rate  depends  on  the  type  of 
goal."  Defining  such  goals  is  the  task 
of  Congress  and  the  President  and  this 
bill  spells  out  for  the  first  time  the 
terms  for  prior  consultation  to  define 
these  goals. 

The  study  says  sanctions  must  be 
comprehensive  and  timely.  This  provi- 
sion makes  foreign  policy  controls 
weak  and  belated.  Can  you  imagine,  if 
the  sanction  were  at  all  controversial. 
Congress  enacting  a  law  giving  the 
President  extraterritorial  authority  in 
a  timely  basis?  Would  it  take  a  week, 
month,  2  months,  3  months— assuming 
that  we  are  in  session?  The  bitter  cri- 
tique of  extraterritoriality  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  does  not 
ring  with  conviction.  They  w^ld  deny 
the  authority  to  the  President  and 
they  apply  the  same  extraterritorial 
reach  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  differences  over 
this  bill  are  of  substance— not  idea- 
logy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  business  and  na- 
tional security  are  incompatible.  This 
legislation  can  be  improved  to  take 
into  account  and  balance  both  inter- 
ests. I  will  offer,  and  others  will  offer, 
amendments  to  make  this  a  reality.  Its 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  work  and  pa- 
tience. Its  going  to  mean  reviewing  the 
nitty-gritty  of  export  controls. 

The  control  issue  in  this  debate  is 
not  international  trade  and  the  effect 
of  export  controls  on  American  busi- 
ness. Let  me  quote  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  which  summed 
up  the  problem  we  must  address: 


There  is  no  question  that  the  overall  loss 
of  U.S.  technologies  ...  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  extensive  .  .  .  such  acquisition 
have  permitted  the  Soviet  military  to  devel- 
op countermeasures  to  Western  weapons, 
improve  Soviet  weapon  performance,  avoid 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  R&D 
costs,  and  modernize  critical  sectors  of 
Soviet  military  production. 

Now,  we  all  realize  that  no  one  has  a 
monopoly  on  technology  nor  a  monop- 
oly on  know-how,  but  we  in  the  West 
have  been  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in 
technology.  Technology  is  a  moving 
target;  it  is  not  something  that  is 
static. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  deny  to  our  conunerce  and  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  trade  and  to  sell 
overseas  and  to  be  competitive.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  want  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  technolo- 
gy, and  that  means  that  we  have  to 
delay  their  chance  to  get  hold  of  this 
technology.  That  means  that  we  have 
to  tighten  up  the  sieve  that  is  around 
Cocom.  That  means  that  instead  of 
loosening  our  controls,  we  have  to 
tighten  up  on  our  controls. 

This  August  a  $600,000  U.S.  comput- 
er was  exported  to  Belgium.  It  was 
Cocom  controlled.  Soon  thereafter  it 
was  Illegally  shipped  to  Hungary.  That 
is  what  export  controls  are  all  about— 
and  why  we  must  strengthen— not 
weaken— our  export  control  law. 

What  is  the  use  of  us  in  this  body 
spending  billions  on  research  and  de- 
velopment if  we  are  just  going  to  open 
up  the  floodgates  and  tell  the  Soviets 
or  any  other  country  to  come  here  and 
pick  out  what  they  want? 

I  think  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  pick 
out  our  highest  technology  and  make 
it  more  difficult  for  our  adversaries  to 
get  that  highest  technology,  but,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pyramid,  loosen 
up  so  that  business  can  compete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  our  goal,  that 
is  our  objective,  and,  hopefully,  with 
the  help  of  the  Congress  and  with  an 
open  mind  to  these  amendments,  we 
can  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Herman). 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3231.  This  legisla- 
tion accomplishes  a  most  difficult 
task.  It  furthers  each  of  many  funda- 
mental interests  that  often  conflict 
when  the  United  States  controls  ex- 
ports. 

The  bill  reduces  restraints  on  Ameri- 
can trade  while  it  strengthens  security 
controls  on  technology  transfers  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

The  act  affirms  the  use  of  nonvio- 
lent economic  measures  to  respond  to 
world  crises,  while  it  provides  new  pro- 
tections against  such  measures  being 
imposed  arbitrarily. 

The  legislation  eases  the  burden  of 
Government  regulation  on  exporters 
while  it  gives  enforcers  new  authority. 


The  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Honker,  has  led  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  No  one  has  listened  with 
greater  patience  and  fairness  to  wit- 
nesses representing  a  wide  variety  of 
interests.  No  one  knows  the  act  better. 
Yet  Chairman  Honker  has  been  most 
gracious  In  enabling  those  of  us  who 
are  new  to  the  complexities  of  the 
export  control  law  to  become  famllisu- 
with  it  and  to  participate  fully  in  its 
renewal  and  reform. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  diversion 
of  militarily  critical  technologies  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  leakages 
result  primarily  from  theft  and  espio- 
nage—from criminal  circumvention  of 
licensing  requirements.  This  legisla- 
tion therefore  amends  current  law  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment's criminal  enforcement  capabili- 
ties, as  well  as  raise  penalties  for  eva- 
sion. 

American  national  security  interests 
and  trade  Interests  both  suffer  from 
overly  ciunbersome  licensing  require- 
ments. The  proposed  legislation  would 
remove  unnecessary  and  outdated  re- 
strictions, and  would  enable  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  focus  on  the  truly 
critical  technologies. 

Among  the  bill's  measures  to  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  national  securi- 
ty controls  are: 

Provisions  for  multiple  shipments 
under  one  license; 

Removal  of  licensing  requirements 
for  shipments  of  jointly  controlled 
goods  to  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan; 
and 

Requirements  that  Commerce  act  on 
license  applications  within  30  days. 

The  United  States  has  been  far  too 
slow  In  updating  its  national  security 
controls  list.  Goods  and  technologies 
remain  on  the  list  long  after  they  are 
readily  available  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  variety  of  other  sources.  Such 
controls  contribute  nothing  to  nation- 
al security.  They  only  serve  to  hamper 
American  companies'  ability  to  com- 
pete in  a  field  where  they  would  natu- 
rally lead:  high  technology. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  remove  unnecessary  and  out- 
dated national  security  controls.  These 
measures  include: ' 

Decontrol  of  goods  for  shipment  to  a 
country  group  if  all  such  shipments 
have  been  routinely  licensed  for  1 
year; 

Required  reviews  by  Commerce  of 
foreign  availability  of  controlled  items, 
with  reports  to  Congress; 

Decontrol  of  unilaterally  controlled 
goods  after  6  months  if  negotiations 
fail  to  remove  foreign  availability; 

And  decontrol  of  goods  which  cur- 
rently come  under  control  solely  be- 
cause they  contain  nonreprogramma- 
ble  microprocessors. 

Just  as  the  national  security  control 
provisions  of  this  bill  further  both  se- 
curity and  trade  interests,  the  foreign 


policy  control  provisions  further  both 
policy  and  trade  interests. 

The  legislation  affirms  that  trade 
controls  are  indeed  a  legitimate,  non- 
violent tool  of  foreign  policy.  Yet 
there  are  new  protections  against 
harmful  and  arbitrary  uses  of  the  tool. 

A  President's  authority  to  immedi- 
ately halt  exports  is  limited  to  four 
circumstances  which  would  clearly  call 
for  instantly  effective  measures.  Trade 
controls  affecting  existing  contracts 
would  have  to  relate  directly  to  acts  of 
military  aggression  or  international 
terrorism,  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  or  a  pending  nuclear  test.  No 
one  would  want  to  remove  a  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  respond  immedi- 
ately with  effective  export  controls  to 
such  crises. 

Before  imposing  foreign  policy  con- 
trols, a  President  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  Congress  and  submit  a 
detailed  report  on  the  effects  of  con- 
trols and  the  results  of  consultations 
with  other  countries  and  with  affected 
Industries.  These  requirements  recog- 
nize that  trade  controls  cannot  be  ef- 
fective if  they  are  not  supported  by  a 
broad  public  consensus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  undoubted- 
ly be  claims  during  the  coming  debate 
that  this  bill  sacrifices  too  much  in 
American  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  interests  in  order  to  serve 
trade  interests.  Others  will  claim  that 
the  legislation  does  just  the  opposite. 
Yet  I  believe  that  if  one  examines  the 
biU  carefully  and  fairly,  one  will  find 
that  all  these  interests  are  furthered.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  act  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hereuter),  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee,  and  one 
who  has  done  much  to  improve  this 
act. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3231.  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1983. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  the  time  and  for  the  exceptional 
and  conscientious  efforts  that  both  he 
and  the  chief  minority  staff  member 
involved  have  devoted  to  preparation 
for  this  act,  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Zschau)  whose 
special  expertise  as  a  member  of  the 
full  committee  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  formulation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  thought  that  Chairman  Zablocki's 
exceptional  comments  were  good  pre- 
paratory remarks  for  the  debate  that 
will  follow  and  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  BoNKER),  whose  con- 
scientious effort  and  extremely  finely 


timed  knowledge  of  this  area  of  the 
statute  has  been  invaluable  in  moving 
the  legislation  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  was  built 
into  the  world's  foremost  economic 
power  by  the  backbreaklng  labor  of 
millions  of  small  business  owners, 
farmers,  and  ranchers.  Current  gov- 
ernmental export  control  policies, 
however,  threaten  to  break  the  backs 
of  many  of  these  hardworking  individ- 
uals and  firms.  By  destroying  their 
ability  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
international  marketplace  through 
confusing,  inconsistent  and  unduly 
broad  national  security  controls  and 
ineffectual  foreign  policy  embargoes, 
the  Federal  Government  endangers 
the  solvency  of  untold  businesses. 

A  time-consuming,  bureaucratic  li- 
censing maze  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment maintains  encourages  frus- 
trated businesses  to  move  overseas, 
costing  thousands  of  workers  here 
their  jobs.  It  encourages  other  nations 
to  step  in  to  reap  the  economic  re- 
wards of  foreign  trade  which  we  so 
foolishly  allow  to  lie  fallow.  It  causes 
American  firms  to  lose  the  profits 
from  foreign  sales  which  enable  them 
to  invest  more  into  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  the  final  result,  this  chaot- 
ic process  accomplishes  nothing  but  to 
undermine  the  most  potent  weapon  of 
the  free  world— the  economic  power  of 
the  United  States. 

The  export  licensing  process,  as  it  is 
now  structured,  does  not  work  well  or 
to  our  own  national  advantage.  In  an 
effort  to  deny  militarily  critical  tech- 
nology to  our  adversaries  or  in  an 
effort  to  alter  their  behavior,  we  are 
ignoring  the  health  of  the  forest  while 
concentrating  on  a  few  trees.  Adver- 
saries are  awash  in  supplies  of  items 
obtained  from  other  foreign  sources, 
yet  the  United  States  continues  stead- 
fastly to  control  the  export  of  similar 
products.  We  anger  our  allies  with  dis- 
trust as  we  hover  over  them,  insisting 
that  they  guard  fanatically  even  the 
lowest  technology  goods  for  fear  they 
may  slip  into  the  hands  of  potential 
adversaries. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Berman)  just  a  few  minutes  ago  has 
mentioned  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  our  real  problem  lies  in  theft  and 
in  espionage.  As  a  person  who  spent 
his  time  in  the  Army  involved  in  coun- 
terintelligence and  counterespionage 
matters,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
that  matter,  and  I  think  somewhat 
knowledgeable. 

This  act,  in  fact,  contributes  to  our 
problem  in  its  current  form.  It  needs 
to  be  revised. 

For  the  good  of  our  national  econo- 
my and  our  national  security,  this 
system  has  to  be  changed  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
listened  to  samples  of  frustration  with 
our  Nation's  export  policies  from  small 
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businesses,  from  managers  of  our  larg- 
est corporations,  and  from  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  too.  I  would  cite  just  two 
very  conmon  exaunples  of  the  faults 
of  this  s5  stem. 

On  February  22  of  this  year,  a  con- 
stituent company  filed  with  the  De- 
partmen  of  Commerce  tm  export  li- 
cense ap  )lication  for  a  microprocessor 
equipped  controll^  fraction  collector, 
a  device  used  In  chemical  and  bio- 
chemical applications  which  collects 
liquids  which  are  subsequently  depos- 
ited int(»  test  tubes.  The  company 
sought  export  approval  for  this  prod- 
uct in  or  ler  that  it  might  be  exhibited 
at  a  tra<le  show  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  company  officials,  and  I 
Imow  it  is  a  fact,  many  calls,  many 
contacts  were  made  to  expedite  the 
process. 

Well.  Ihe  export  license  was  finally 
granted,  as  it  was  predictably  to  be 
granted,  but  it  was  approved  more 
than  5  nonths  later,  well  aifter  the 
trade  shjw.  Seven  weeks  earlier,  that 
trade  show  had  happened.  This  Inci- 
dent occurred  at  the  very  time  that 
V  the  Cot  imerce  Department  officials 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  and 
said  tha  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
licensing  applications  were  being  proc- 
essed in  [ess  than  30  days.  So  now,  the 
Soviet  n  arkets  for  this  particular  item 
are  likely  to  go  to  the  only  competi- 
tors, th6  competitors  from  Scandinavi- 
an natio  IS.  * 
The  V 180  Soviet  grain  embargo  was 
-  anothir  example  of  our  export  control 
polici^  run  amok.  Most  of  the  atten- 
tion, qu  te  appropriately,  was  devoted 
to  the  I  eed  grains  and  wheat,  where 
our  sh  ire  of  the  Soviet  market 
dropped  from  70  percent  to  19  percent 
and  the  i  perhaps  to  17  percent.  How- 
ever, in  the  wake  of  the  embargo,  we 
might  t  link  about  what  happened  to 
commernal  contracts  for  1.3  million 
metric  Ions  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
product;  which  were  canceled  out- 
right. 

The  b  11  we  have  before  us  today  will 
help  elininate  these  inexcusable  con- 
ditions. By  concentrating  our  energies 
on  the  truly  important  technologies 
which  iihould  be  kept  from  enemy 
hands,  (ir  potential  adversaries,  it  will 
enhance  our  national  security  efforts 
immens  ;ly.  Through  increased  empha- 
sis on  c(  loperation  with  our  allies,  con- 
sideratii  >n  of  foreign  sources  of  supply 
and  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
the  cha  :iges  embodied  in  this  bill  will 
help  to  insure  that  our  foreign  policy 
control!  will  have  the  support  of  our 
allies  aid  will  thus  be  more  likely  to 
meet  ov  r  objectives. 

Durir  %  the  last  3  days,  with  a  bipar- 
tisan gi  3up  of  Members  of  this  House. 
I  met  V  ith  members  of  the  European 
Parlianent  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  n  Virginia.  We  saw  evidence  of 
a  willii  igness  to  move  the  Co-Com 
from  a  paper  organization  to  a  truly 
effectiv ;  one  in  order  to  deal  with  this 


problem  of  technology  leaks  to  poten- 
tial adversaries  and  In  order  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  unilateralism  in  which  we 
have  become  involved. 

New,  some  will  argue  vociferously 
against  these  changes.  They  are  going 
to  tell  you  some  horror  stories  of  wide- 
spread leakages  of  technology  to  our 
military  opponents  or  of  the  folly  of 
selling  grain  to  the  Soviets  while  their 
armies  march  through  other  coun- 
tries. They  will  demand  that  we  tight- 
en export  controls  as  a  way  to 
"punish"  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  sav- 
agery in  shooting  down  the  unarmed 
commercial  KAL  jet. 

Despite  their  good  intentions,  these 
critics,  I  would  contend,  are  wrong. 
This  Member  will  predict  that  nothing 
they  propose  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  effective  in  achieving  the  national 
s^urity  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
they  desire.  Moreover,  nothing  yet 
they  are  likely  to  propose  will  elimi- 
nate the  commercially  suicidal  bureau- 
cratic nightmares  I  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Additional  paperwork  and  export  re- 
strictions will  not  move  us  one  step 
closer  to  the  objectives  we  seek.  In 
fact,  they  are  counterproductive. 

A  recent  article  in  Fortune  magazine 
noted: 

With  the  spread  of  advanced  technology 
around  the  globe,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  control  the  flow  to  the  Soviet 
Union  inexorably  diminishes.  Recognition 
of  that  reality  can  be  a  start  toward  making 
U.S.  policy  at  once  more  effective  in  deny- 
ing technoloejf^  the  Russians  and.  second, 
less  damaging  to  the  alliance  and  to  the 
American  business  community. 

I  think  we  must  admit  the  limita- 
tions of  the  control  process  and  elimi- 
nate controls  when  they  prove 
imworkable  and  ineffectual.  We  must 
work  with  our  allies,  not  against  them. 
in  developing  these  mutually  benefi- 
cial processes  and  strengthen  those 
that  we  now  have. 

A  recent  op-ed  piece  in  the  New 
York  Times  said  it  best: 

A  revised  Export  Administration  Act 
should  severely  limit  export  controls  based 
on  foreign  policy— and  agree  not  to  try  to 
extend  them  unilaterally  to  our  allies.  This 
would  give  added  strength  and  credibility  to 
whatever  controls  based  on  national  securi- 
ty are  retained  in  the  act,  pwmuUing^the  al- 
liance to  concentrate  on  what  is  indeed  es- 
sential for  security.  Backed  by  such  sound 
legislation.  American  negotiators  could 
begin  the  long  and  painful  search  for  a  con- 
census with  our  allies.  Without  such  a  con- 
census, East-West  trade  will  continue  to 
threaten  the  West  by  undermining  the  alli- 
ance itself. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more 
that  I  and  other  Members  will  bring 
forth  during  the  upcoming  debate  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  this 
Member  in  supporting  this  vital  and 
carefully  crafted  legislation. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  and  the  ranking  Member  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
manage  the  general  debate  on  behalf 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
H.R.  3231  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

HUTTO). 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
devoted  substantial  effort  to  the  issue 
of  technology  transfer  over  the  course 
of  the  last  6  months. 

On  March  23,  1983,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ap- 
pointed a  full  committee  panel  to  in- 
vestigate the  transfer  of  defense  relat- 
ed technology  to  foreign  countries. 
This  panel,  known  as  the  technology 
transfer  panel,  was  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  and 
was  asked  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  the  transfer  of  U.S.  technolo- 
gy to  foreign  nations  as  it  might 
impact  on  national  security.  The 
chairman  specifically  asked  the  panel 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
law,  including  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  in  preventing  the  compro- 
mise of  technology  and  defense  items. 
The  panel  was  also  asked  to  examine 
the  procedure  by  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  State,  and  Com- 
merce controlled  the  flow  of  critical 
technologies  to  foreign  governments. 

The  committee  had  been  concerned 
for  a  long  time  about  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  technology  transfer;  and 
after  a  series  of  revelations  of  illegal 
activity  in  this  area,  the  chairman  de- 
cided to  form  a  panel  to  review 
progress  in  this  area. 

The  panel  held  a  total  of  eight  hear- 
ings and  received  testimony  from  22 
witnesses  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  individuals  representing 
Government,  academic  associations, 
and  the  private  business  sector. 

The  panel  sought  to  bring  a  balance 
of  viewpoints  to  the  hearings  as  it  was 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  the 
viewpoints  of  those  who  supported  in- 
creased restrictions  on  licensing  and 
trade  of  high  technology  goods  would 
clash  with  opinions  of  those  who 
viewed  further  restrictions  as  unfair 
restraints  of  trade.  Consequently,  the 
panel  sought  out  spokesmen  who 
could  articulate  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

Representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion unanimously  agreed  that  a  hem- 
orrhage of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  occurring  and  that  it  could 
only  be  stopped  by  increasing  trade  re- 
strictions. The  administration  wit- 
nesses made  the  point  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  allies  depended  upon 
regular  infusions  of  the  latest  Western 
technology  in  their  weapons  develop- 
ment programs  and  that  intelligence- 
gathering  agencies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(GRU  and  the  KGB)  and  her  Warsaw 
Pact   allies  were  regularly   tasked  to 


obtain  this  Information.  Subsequent 
classified  briefings  to  the  panel  by  the 
NSA.  CLA,  FBI.  and  DIA  supported 
these  conclusions. 

Administration  witnesses  generally 
supported  the  existing  law  with  cer- 
tain changes  but  strongly  opposed  ele- 
ments of  H.R.  3231,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Admendments  Act  of 
1983.  Specifically,  the  administration 
objected  to  the  provision  of  H.R.  3231 
that  would  prohibit  national  security 
controls  on  goods  if  the  President  was 
unable  to  limit  the  foreign  availability 
of  those  goods.  Additionally,  adminis- 
tration witnesses  were  concerned 
about  the  provison  of  H.R.  3231  that 
would  eliminate  national  security  con- 
trols on  critical  technology  trade  be- 
tween Western  countries.  The  admin- 
istration cited  numerous  instances  of 
illegal  diversion  of  U.S.  high  technolo- 
gy goods  from  Western  European 
countries. 

Generally,  witnesses  from  industry 
favored  less  restrictions  on  trade  and. 
consequently,  supported  H.R.  3231. 

In  general,  industry  witnesses  recog- 
nized a  need  to  control  critical  tech- 
nologies but  emphasized  that  such 
control  should  not  interfere  with  trade 
with  our  traditional  trading  partners 
and  that  American  industry  should 
not  be  prevented  from  trading  in  cer- 
tain items  if  these  items  are  available 
from  foreign  sources. 

Based  on  the  investigation  of  the 
technology  transfer  panel,  the  impor- 
tance of  national  security  controls  in 
restricting  the  transfer  of  critical  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
over  emphasized.  A  review  of  this  issue 
Is  replete  with  examples  of  technology 
obtained  by  the  Soveit  Union  that  has 
improved  the  Soviet's  military  capa- 
bilities and.  consequently,  their  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  substantial 
flow  of  technology  has  occurred— even 
under  the  existing  licensing  proce- 
dures. Some  changes  incorporated  in 
H.R.  3231  will  definitely  help  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  these  problems— for  ex- 
ample, the  increased  penalties  for  vio- 
lating the  Export  Administration  Act 
will  clearly  have  a  beneficial  deterrent 
effect 

other  provisions  of  H.R.  3231.  how- 
ever, will  exacerbate  the  problems  we 
currently  face.  For  example,  eliminat- 
ing the  requirements  for  validated  li- 
censes for  West-to-West  trade  will 
make  the  task  of  enforcing  the  Export 
Administration  Act  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

H.R.  3231  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  only  for  the  sec- 
tion related  to  the  militarily  critical 
technologies  list.  The  committee  has 
reported  H.R.  3231  favorably  with  the 
amendment  to  section  109  that  at- 
tempts to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies list  and  to  clarify  the  Secre- 


tary's role  in  the  overall  process  of 
export  controls  for  national  security 
reasons. 

It  is  obvious  on  the  face  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  reporting  this  bill. 
There  are  some  very  substantial  im- 
provements made  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  They  are  well 
thought  out  and  executed.  The  issue  is 
very  complex,  but  the  subcommittee 
has  obviously  mtistered  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  generally  support 
the  bill— it  is  essential  that  some 
action  be  taken  by  October— but  I  also 
believe  that  modifications  are  needed 
to  change  the  sense,  if  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  the  bill  as  reported.  In  my 
judgment,  the  bill  goes  too  far  in  shift- 
ing the  balance  of  emphasis  from  na- 
tional security  to  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamenta- 
ry Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
use  a  part  of  my  time,  can  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  assist 
in  representing  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3231  is  an  important  bill  ad- 
dressing an  important  issue  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  issue 
of  technology  transfer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  extraordinary  national  se- 
curity implications.  The  Soviet  acquisi- 
tion of  state-of-the-art  technology 
through  covert  or  overt  methods  ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  U.S. 
weapons  systems  to  operate  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  knowledge  of  their  techno- 
logical capabilities  and  it  requires  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  devote 
increased  resources  to  research  and  de- 
velopment to  insure  that  allied  mili- 
tary capabilities  remain  ahead  of 
Soviet  capabilities. 

Because  of  its  impact  on  national  se- 
curity, technology  transfer  was  the 
subject  for  consideration  of  a  panel  ex- 
tablished  earlier  this  year  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  panel,  charged  with  inves- 
tigating the  extent  of  the  impact  of 
technology  transfer  on  Soviet  and  U.S. 
military  capabilities,  is  convinced  that 
the  $187.5  billion  recently  authorized 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  affected  substantial- 
ly by  the  flow  of  technology. 

Were  it  not  for  the  flow  of  technolo- 
gy that  has  occurred  in  the  past  and 


continues  to  occur,  the  $187.  5  billion 
could  be  used  to  improve  our  forces 
more  rapidly  to  the  point  of  being  rea- 
sonably assured  of  providing  adequate 
deterrence.  Alternatively,  the  current 
balance  of  capabilities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  maintained  for  a  lower  level 
of  defense  spending.  Defense  spending 
does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  affect- 
ed by  the  threat  we  face,  and  that 
threat  has  increased  dramatically  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet's  ability  to  rely  on 
U.S.  technology  as  a  major  resource  of 
its  own. 

The  panel  concluded  that  East  bloc 
acquisition  of  United  States  and  West- 
em  technology  provides  invaluable 
and  incalculable  benefits  to  the  Soviet 
military  capabilities.  Evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  and  their  East 
bloc  allies  are  mounting  a  dedicated, 
coordinated  effort  to  acquire  such 
technology  in  order  to  increase  the  ca- 
pabilities of  selected  systems  and  to 
avoid  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  and  development. 

The  panel  concluded  that  the  major- 
ity of  goods  and  technology  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  Union  through  il- 
legal and/or  clandestine  methods. 
However,  the  Soviets  place  a  high  pri- 
ority on  collection  through  legal 
means  as  well. 

The  panel  received  testimony  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Com- 
merce, and  State,  and  the  intelligence 
community  that  clearly  indicates  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  have  em- 
barked on  a  systematic  and  centrally 
directed  program  to  acquire  the  latest 
technology  of  the  West  for  incorpora- 
tion into  Soviet  weapon  systems. 

The  Soviet  State  Committee  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  establishes  and 
identifies  required  technologies  and 
attempts  to  acquire  as  much  of  the 
targeted  technology  as  possible 
through  legal  means.  When  this 
method  is  not  productive,  the  Commit- 
tee for  State  Security  (KGB)  and  the 
Intelligence  Directorate  of  the  Gener- 
al Staff  (GRU)  are  tacked  to  obtain 
the  technology  by  clandestine  means. 

Soviet  technology  targets  include 
computers,  microelectronics  communi- 
cations, lasers,  guidance,  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  structural  materials,  jet 
engine  fabrication  technology,  acousti- 
cal sensors  and  radar.  As  an  example, 
it  was  estimated  by  one  witness  that 
Soviet  acquisition  of  computer  and 
microelectronic  technology  over  the 
past  decade  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  lead  in  these  technol- 
ogies from  10  to  12  years  in  the  mid- 
1960's  to  the  pre,sent  3  to  5  years.  We 
know  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
known  integrated  circuits  used  by  the 
Soviets  are  direct  copies  of  U.S.  design. 

A  former  Soviet  intelligence  officer 
revealed  that  the  acquisition  of  U.S. 
technology  was  assigned  the  highest 
priority   for   collection   including   the 
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dhairman,     under    the     very 
i  uidelines  of  the  sequential  re- 
Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
only  able  to  formally  report 
109  of  H.R.  3231.  That  sec- 
only  to  the  militarily  criti- 
_„.._  list  or  MCTL. 
^.  deals  with  much  more  than 
militarily  critical  technologies 
in  my   opinion,   the  Armed 
Committee  should  have  been 
the  opportunity  under  the  se- 
referral  to  comment  on  other 
of  the  bill   relating  to  the 
ue  of  national  security  con- 
Cc^equently,  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
support  the  bill  in  general— 
corfunend   the   members   of   the 
Subcoranittee   on   International   Eco- 
Folicy  and  Trade  for  their  ef- 
ml\  support  amendment3  that 
the  substance  of  the  bill 
_  back  from  the  dangerous 
believe  it  would  place  us  in. 


n  ove 
stands 


D  1340 


Mr.  chairman,  the  Armed  Services 

Commit  ee  made  certain  recommenda- 

afrid     we     will     be     proposing, 

the  gentleman  from  Florida 

HuTTO)  who  is  chairman  of 

speiial  panel,  a  section  that  will 

essentia  ly  be  a  substitute  to  section 

ufge  my  colleagues  to  listen  very 

as  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 

HuTTO)  gives  his  explanation 

aiiiendments  are  proferred  some- 


qONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 

doURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from  Washington.  I  hope  he 

with  the  Armed  Services 

recommendation,  but  I  am 


agreed 


Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs,  Lloyd)  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  all  of 
whom  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
this  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  your  work  has 
been  thoughtful,  thorough,  and,  I 
think,  responsible  in  view  of  the  inher- 
ent controversies  that  exist  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

So  I  want  to,  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
mittee, commend  you  for  the  fine 
work  you  have  done. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended only  one  amendment,  and 
that  additional  amendments  will  be 
sponsored  either  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  or  other 
members  of  the  task  force  individual- 
ly. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  explain,  we  had  vari- 
ous recommendations  to  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Those  rec- 
ommendations were  embodied,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  into  one  amend- 
ment. 

So  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto) 
will  probably  proffer  that  amendment 
when  this  bill  is  open  for  amendment. 
But  it  is  in  the  form  of  one  amend- 
ment but  does  embody  various 
changes,  only  to  section  109,  of  course. 
Mr.  BONKER.  We  have  taken  a  look 
at  the  one  amendment,  the  formal 
amendment  by  the  task  force  on  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  and  the  full 
committee,  and  on  how  we  can  inte- 
grate that  within  the  commodity  con- 
trol list  and  make  the  whole  process 
work  more  effectively. 

We  think  that  is  a  constructive  step. 
But  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  other  amendments  that  may 
be  offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  can  understand 
that  and  I  want  to  certainly  commend 
as  well  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton who  I  know  has  spent  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  time  nurturing  this 
piece  of  legislation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  in  shepherding  the  legis- 
lation through  the  legislative  process. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman  testify  before  the 
panel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this.  I  commend  basical- 
ly the  gentleman's  effort  in.  this 
regard  and  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
can  come  to  an  accommodation. 

I  think  basically  the  concern  of  the 
armed  services  panel  on  militarily  crit- 
ical technology  and  the  gentleman's, 
own  subcommittee  fe  the  same.  We 
want  to  expedite  and  streamline  the 
process  as  well  as  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

Hopefully  during  the  debate  process 
we  will  all  come  together  on  the  same 
thing. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I,  too,  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for 
his  contributions,  as  well  as.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd)  " 
for  the  contribution  she  has  made. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments very  attentively  and  I  think  he 
and  I  share  many  of  the  same  view- 
points and  have  many  of  the  same 
questions  about  this  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  national  security. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  in  making  those  correc- 
tions that  I  think  are  going  to  be  so 
necessary  because  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  panel  for 
the  time  and  effort  they  have  put  into 
this. 

D  1350 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Tennes- 
see who  served  on  this  panel  and  made 
significant  contributions. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  Members  in 
this  body,  although  sometimes  the 
words  are  words  of  art,  militarily  criti- 
cal technology  commodity  control 
lists,  Cocom  countries,  diversion;  and 
it  is  complicated  to  those  people  who 
have  not  followed  it,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  extremely  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant area  of  our  national  security,  an 
extremely  sensitive  and  important 
area  for  the  producer  of  wealth  in  this 
country  as  well,  that  is  American  cor- 
porations. 

And  it  is  incumbent,  even  though 
the  words  are  strange  and  difficult  and 
the  issues  are  sometimes  complex,  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  all  Members 
to  focus  as  much  attention  as  they  can 
on  this  debate  and  on  the  amendment 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  has 
consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman'  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica).  '  - 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,-  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2321,  the  amendments 
to  the  EAA. 

This  legislation  does  protect  the  na- 
tional security  and  it  does  strengthen 
the  U.S.  position  in  international 
trade.  And  I  think  it  starts  to  bring 
some  balance  to  this  Nation's  policies 
when  it  comes  to  exports. 

You  know,  it  took  an  executive  fiat, 
an,  act  by  the  President  to  allow  this 
watch  or  these  types  of  watches,  a 
little  distal  watch,  to  be  exported 
from  this  country  even  though  they 
are  produced  all  around  the  world,  be- 


cause it  has  a  little  embedded  micro- 
processor in  it. 

Technology  is  moving  forward  and 
our  laws  need  to  move  forward  also. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
do  that. 

Now  we  look  at  military  approaches 
to  help  us  with  international  policy, 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  a  strong 
defense;  we  look  at  Foreign  Affairs, 
diplomatic  approaches  to  exert  nation- 
al policy;  and  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  for  everything 
they  have  done.  But,  normally  when 
you  use  the  military  and  when  you  use 
diplomatic  efforts,  the  normal  proce- 
dures have  failed. 

This  legislation  is  trying  to  put  in 
appropriate  perspective  what  those 
normal  course  of  events  might  be  and 
how  we  can  best  handle  international 
business. 

H.R.  3231  does  protect  national  secu- 
rity and  it  does,  I  think,  restore  some 
balance  in  our  reliability  and  competi- 
tiveness throughout  the  world. 

And  I  will  acknowledge  there  has 
been  a  leakage  of  technology,  but 
under  the  present  law  and  under  the 
new  law  there  will  be  a  leakage  of 
technology  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
the  ways  that  we  can  to  stem  this  flow 
of  illegal  transfer  of  technology  in  this 
legislation. 

I  commend^the  chairman,  Mr. 
Bonker,  for  J<ne  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  trying  to  focus  on  some  of 
these  problems;  our  ranking  minority 
member  for  some  of  the  concerns  that 
have  been  raised.  It  is  important,  it 
does  need  to  be  stopped. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  under 
the  present  law  and  the  new  law,  the 
leakage  is  still  illegal. 
"I  visited  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  walked  through  every  depart- 
ment: 80,000  applications  are  proc- 
essed a  year;  79,900  of  them  are  rou- . 
tine.  Less  than  1  percent,  700,  800  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  as  militarily 
critical  technologies.  And  we  need  to 
focus  attention  on  that  1  percent. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  it  legally 
transferred  if  it  is  inappropriate  for 
our  best  interests. 

So.  we  have  made  some  changes  to 
take  some  items  off  that  list  so  that 
we  can  belter  focus  on  this  legal  and 
illegal  effort.  You  know,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  debts  we  are  facing,  the  na- 
tional debt  $200  billion  this  year;  and 
the  trade  debt  or  deficit,  last  year 
$31.5  billion,  and  a  lot  more  projected 
for  this  year. 

The  good  ship  America  is  depicted 
here  on  this  magazine  cover  as  sinking 
because  of  one  of  those  debts,  the 
trade  deficit. 

You  cannot  cure  one  without  paying 
attention  to  the  other.  I  think  this  leg- 
islation starts  to  do  this. 

I  have  participated  in  writing  some 
of  the  amendments  and  working  on 
the  legislation  to  make  some  changes. 
Multiple    exports    to    noncommunist 


countries,  those  licenses  are  needed;  a 
more  realistic  foreign  availability 
standard,  we  learned  very  painfully 
when  we  tried  to  impose  these  controls 
in  the  pipeline  situation  as  to  what  it 
meant.  We  closed  down  dozens  of 
major  American  businesses  and  hun- 
dreds of  secondary  businesses.  It  is 
ironic,  here  this  week  we  debate  this 
bill  and  the  pipeline  will  be  open  for 
business. 

We  have  also  added  criteria.  I  joined 
with  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton),  in 
saying  to  the  President  that  there 
should  be  some  criteria  that  should  be 
placed  on  foreign  policy  controls  and 
we  have  added  that  in  this  legislation. 

We  have  tried  to  strengthen  coop- 
eration between  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  which  is  direly  in  need  of 
improvement. 

We  have  tried  to  streamline  the  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  list  which  is 
very  important.  We  have  increased  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  contract 
sanctity,  an  area  that  I  think  deserves 
great  attention  and  more  attention. 

And  I  do  support  Chairman  Honker's 
effort  in  the  trade  promotion  section 
of  this  legislation.  I  actually  wish  we 
could  make  it  stronger  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  move  to  do  this  in  the 
future. 

So  I  think  exports  trade  policy, 
international  trade  and  commerce  will 
be  the  issues  of  the  eighties;  it  will  be 
part  of  the  solution  for  America's  do- 
mestic problems. 

My  State  of  Florida  is  a  leader  in 
international  trade  and  finance  and  I 
encourage  the  passage  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe)  . 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  first  of  all  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary leadership  that  has  been 
provided  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Economic  Policy. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  complex 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  before  us, 
and  it  is  really  because  of  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance  that  we  have  come 
to  the  floor  with  as  carefully  a  crafted 
bill  as  is  before  us.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  vital  restrictions  on 
the  expert  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  that 
are  contained  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  restrictions 
that  Congressman  McKinney  and  I 
proposed  were  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
with  the  passage  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  in  1979,  reaffirming  con- 
tinuing congressional  intent  that  Alas- 
kan oil  be  developed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  used  to  insure  American 


energy  and  national  security.  The 
facts  were  convincing  in  1979.  They 
are  even  more  compelling  today. 

The  provisions  of  section  117  of  H.R. 
3231  extend  for  4  years  the  language 
of  section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  Under  these  existing  re- 
strictions, Alaskan  oil  may  be  exported 
or  exchanged  if  the  F*resident  reports 
to  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so,  that  such  a  swap 
would  result  in  lower  aquisition  costs 
to  American  refiners  with  at  least  75 
percent  of  savings  being  passed  on  to 
American  consumers,  that  any  ar- 
rangement only  be  made  pursuant  to 
contracts  that  can  be  terminated  if 
our  national  oil  supplies  are  interrupt- 
ed or  threatended  and  if  Congress  ap- 
proves a  joint  resolution  of  approval 
within  60  days.  Our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  retain  these  restrictions  in 
the  new  authorization  as  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  there  is  no  public  jus- 
tification whatsoever  for  a  retreat 
from  these  critical  protections  or  for 
any  weakening  of  the  congressional 
role  in  affecting  our  national  policy  on 
this  important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  restrictions  are 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  orga- 
nizations that  represent  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  America.  They  include  con- 
sumer, labor,  energy,  agriculture,  and 
industry  groups.  To  date,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
ney) and  I  have  heard  from  over  235 
of  our  colleagues  in  support  of  our  bill. 
H.R.  1197,  which  would  provide  for  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  section  7(d) 
restrictions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  issue  is  of  fundamental  con- 
cern to  almost  every  sector  of  the 
American  population.  The  existing  re- 
strictions are  scheduled  to  expire  with 
the  Export  Administration  Act  at  the 
end  of  this  week.  I  think  this  issue  is 
too  important,  the  stakes  too  high— we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
happen.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  Congress  will  act  to  protect 
American  consumers,  to  promote  a 
wise  and  responsible  energy  policy  ana 
to  pursue  international  trading  prac- 
tices that  are  truly  in  our  Nation's 
best  interest.  The  restrictions  are  in 
the  law.  Let  us  vote  to  keep  them 
there. 

D  1400 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz),  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  title  III  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  extraordinary  leadership 
which  has  been  provided  to  the  House 
on  this  measure  by  my  very  good  and 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 
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Title  !![  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  1 1  designed  to  make  clear  that 
we  are  net  prepared  to  continue  doing 
business  as  usual  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  so  long  as  it 
maintains  Its  apartheid  system.  Title 
III  woulc  require  all  American  firms 
with  20  o  r  more  employees  doing  busi- 
ness in  S(  >uth  Africa  to  comply  with  a 
fair  empl  jyment  code  of  conduct  mod- 
eled essentially  on  the  so-called  Sulli- 
van code![whlch  was  promulgated  sev- 
eral yeart  ago  by  the  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  df  PhUadelphia. 

But  whereas  the  Sullivan  code  is  an 
exclusive  y  voluntary  undertaking, 
title  III  <  f  the  Export  Administration 
Act  wouJd  mandate  compliance  with 
the  fair  employment  principles  con- 
tained in  that  code. 

I  mlgh;  say  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleague  5  that  the  Reverend  Sullivan 
himself,  the  author  of  these  princi- 
ples, has  strongly  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation or  the  grounds  that  the  time 
has  com;  to  make  these  principles 
mandatoiy  rather  than  just  voluntary. 

Second  title  III  would  also  prohibit 
all  bank  loans  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  not  to  the  private  sector, 
but  to  th  B  government,  except  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  in  the  area  of 
health,  ijouslng  or  education  that  are 
available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
in  all  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

And  third,  title  III  would  prohibit 
the  impcrtation  of  the  Krugerrand,  a 
gold-mined  South  African  coin,  into 
the  United  States.  It  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  resale  of  those  Krugerrands 
already  in  our  country  which  are  pos- 
sessed b^'  American  citizens,  but  it 
would  raiike  it  unlawful  to  import  new 
Krugerrlnds  into  the  United  States. 

I  belies  e  that  this  is  a^relatively  mild 
mocest  measure.  It  does  not  re- 
strict, ex  ;ept  for  the  Krugerrands.  the 
importat.on  of  goods  from  South 
Africa  ii}o  the  United  States. 

relatively  mild  and  modest 
It   does   not   restrict   trade 
with  Soiith  Africa.  It  does  not  require 
disinvestment  from  South  Africa,  but 
make  clear  that  ^e  are  pre- 
oppose  apartheid  by  deed  as 
well  as  b  (f  word. 

Some  1  )eople  have  said  that  this  un- 

sfigles   South   Africa   out    for 

It  does  not  do  anything  of 

We    have    already    applied 


It  is  a 
measure, 


it  does 
pared  to 


fairly 
sanction 
the   son 


sanction;  against  governments  as  di- 
verse as  Cuba  and  Uganda,  including 
Vietnam,  Iran,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Poland.  In  fact,  m  view  of  the  sanc- 
tions we  have  already  applied  to  many 
other  h  unan  rights  violators  around 
the  word.  I  would  submit  that  our 
failure  1 3  adopt  title  III  aind  to  apply 
some  m  Id  form  of  sanctions  against 
S6uth  /  frica  would  itself  be  an  exer- 
cise in  d  plomatic  hypocrisy. 

So  I  s  rongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  aiiy  efforts  to  either  delete  or 
weakentitle  III  when  we  enter  the  5- 


minute  period  hopefully  a  little  bit 
later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  (Ms.  Snowe),  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  one 
whose  minority  report  on  this  bill 
must  be  read  to  have  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  bill. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  \;aj9,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  hard  work,  conscientious 
effort  and  the  careful  consideration 
given  this  very  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  by  the  Subcoromittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  suid  special  credit  goes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  sending  to  the  floor  a  good 
bill,  which  incorporates  many  of  the 
important  and  legitimate  changes 
needed  to  keep  U.S.  business  from 
being  at  an  unfair  and  unnecessary 
disadvantage  in  world  commerce.  A 
report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  last  year  found  that 
almost  half  of  the  export  license  appli- 
cations received  each  year— over  60.000 
in  1981— could  be  eliminated  without 
affecting  national  security.  This  bill 
addresses  this  problem  by  streamlin- 
ing the  licensing  process  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

The  GAO  report  also  discusses  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  and  prosecut- 
ing export  violations,  particularly  for- 
eign violators.  It  notes  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  making  concert- 
ed efforts  to  strengthen  enforcement 
efforts  of  Cocom.  but  that  it  has  not 
met  with  great  success. 

Cocom.  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Multilateral  Export  Controls,  was 
formed  in  1949  when  we  joined  with 
our  NATO  allies-  excluding  Iceland 
and  including  Japan— in  an  agreement 
to  insure  that  certain  categories  of 
high  technology  goods  with  direct  and 
indirect  military  application  be  denied 
to  the  Eastern  bloc  nations  for  the 
protection  of  Western  security.  The 
United  States  has  a  history  of  adher- 
ence to  this  agreement;  many  of  our 
allies  do  not.  As  a  result,  the  last 
decade  has  seen  "a  virtual  hemorrhage 
of  strategic  technology  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  coimtries,"  in  the  words  of  one 
Department  of  Defense  official.  Much 
of  this  has  been  from  businesses  oper- 
ating under  Cocom  regulations.  Conse- 
quently, these  companies  that  put 
export  profit  above  the  priority  of 
Western  security  helped  the  Soviet 
Union  to  save  millions  of  man-hours 
and  Rubles  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  serious  flaw  in  the  present  bill 
is  that  it  does  not  address  the  contin- 
ued leakage  of  strategic  materials  and 
technoloev  to  adversary  nations.  It 
does  not  resolve  the  issue  of  U.S.  busi- 
nesses   being    at    a    disadvantage    in 


world  trade  because  they  and  not  their 
competitors  abroad  abide  by  multilat- 
eral law.  I  believe  that  we  must 
strengthen  Cocom  and  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  free  world  by  establish- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  penalty  for  eva- 
sion of  Cocom  regulations.  I  advocate 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  im- 
ports to  the  United  States  of  any  com- 
pany, subsidiary  or  licensee  that  vio- 
lates multilateral  national  security 
export  controls.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision is  essential  to  make  Cocom  a 
meaningful  organization.  Cocom  has 
not  been  entirely  effective  in  the  past, 
in  large  part  because  no  nation  was 
willing  to  challenge  the  violators. 

The  purpose  of  the  import  control 
penalty  that  I  advocate  is  to  give  the 
United  States  a  strong  "new  tool  to 
deter  and  punish  those  companies  and 
individuals  who.  violate  Cocom.  This 
provision  would  not  extend  the  extra- 
territorial reach  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment because  it  Would  apply  only  to 
individual  violators;  it  would  not  re- 
strict imports  from  a  country  as  a 
whole.  The  establishment  of  an  import 
penalty  provision  in  U.S.  law  would 
provide  the  President  with  an  enforce- 
ment tool  that  he  could  use  if  neces- 
sary. I  believe  that  the  deterrent, 
effect  that  inclusion  of  this  provision 
would  bring  a,bout  would  enhance  our 
national  security  and  perhaps  decrease 
the  violations  in  this  critical  area. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  put 
Cocom  violators  on  notice  that  their 
conduct  is  unacceptable  and  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  take 
meaningful  action  against  those  who 
interpret  export  controls  to  their  own 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  Western 
security  goals.  The  import  penalty 
provision,  which  I  intend  to  offer  on 
the  floor  as  an  amendment,  is  a  means 
of  correcting  the  unacceptable  situa- 
tion that  presently  exists. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  here  on  the  floor  that 
will  address  or  modify  some  of  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  included  in  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

But  I  do  believe  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  one  of  the 
amendments  regarding  West/West 
trade.  In  other  words,  we  have  includ- 
ed a  provision  that  would  eliminate 
unilateral  controls  on  commodities  if 
we  do  not  negotiate  away  our  foreign 
availability  within  a  6-month  time 
period. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowing other  nations  to  dictate  the 
policies  of  these  United  States  and  we 
would  be  abdicating  our  responsibil- 
ities. It  does  not  provide  an  incentive 
for  other  nations  to  negotiate  foreign 
availability  if  they  know  that  we  only 
have  a  6-month  time  period  in  which 
to  do  it,  otherwise  we  unilaterally  de- 
control. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

PARLIAMBNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr;  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  under  my  own 
time  2  remaining  minutes.  Can  I  at 
this  time  yield  those  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  does  have  2  remain- 
ing minutes,  and  he  may  yield  them  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon). 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  ifor  yielding, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  commend  both 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker)  and  the  subcommittee  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth),  for  their 
outstauiding  leadership  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making,  in  my 
opinion,  a  serious  mistake  if  we  listen 
only  to  those  who  have  their  own 
short-term  economic  interests  in  mind 
when  they  criticize  the  U.S.  export 
control  system. 

The  laws  and  policies  they  support, 
in  my  opinion,  threaten  to  destroy  the 
only  nonmilitary  strategy  we  have  for 
responding  to  Soviet  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  challenges. 

This  is  what  this  bill  does  if  it  is  en- 
acted: It  does  away  with  national  secu- 
rity controls  in  West/West  trade;  it 
eliminates  national  security  controls 
where  foreign  availability  exists;  it 
omits  import  penalties  to  violators  of 
U.S.  national  security  controls;  it  re- 
moves national  security  controls  for 
critical  goods  once  licenses  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  1-year  period;  and  it 
limits  our  authority  to  apply  foreign 
policy  controls  extraterritorially. 

I  am  most  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  my  colleagues,  with  section  108  of 
this  bill,  which  will  remove  export  con- 
trols if  foreign  availability  is  not  elimi- 
nated after  a  6-month  period. 

While  the  provisions  require  that 
foreign  availability  must  first  be  deter- 
mined to  exist,  this  provision  leaves  no 
choice  but  to  declare  that  it  does.  I  se- 
riously question  whether  actual  for- 
eign availability  over  U.S.  products 
exists  in  most  cases.  The  legislation 
sets  out  no  criteria  or  standards  to 
make  such  a  determination.  Conse- 
quently, the  legislation  almost  certain- 
ly would  declare  that  foreign  availabil- 
ity does  exist  without  regard  for  a  for- 
eign product's  comparable  quality  to 
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the  U.S.  commodity.  From  experience 
we  know  that  foreign  products  and 
U.S.  products  are  not  comparable,  in 
most  every  case.  If  they  were,  a  deter- 
mination could  be  made  as  to  their 
content  of  U.S.  parts,  corfiponents  and 
technical  data,  all  of  which  would 
then  require  a  U.S.  export  license  for 
export. 

The  approaches  outlined  under  this 
bill  could  be  likened  to  comparing  a 
1966  Volkswagen  to  a  new  turbo- 
charged  Thunderbird  and  declaring 
there  is  foreign  availability  for  Thun- 
derbirds  because  both  are  automobiles. 
That  is  what  this  bill  says. 

Such  superficial  comparisons  disre- 
garded the  military  criticality  of  the 
item  for  which  export  controls  need  to 
be  maintained  for  national  security 
reasons. 

Unlike  the  bill  reported  from  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— 
and  I  think  you  all  ought  to  listen  to 
this  because  it  will  come  up  later  on— 
the  Senate  bill  requires  comparable 
quality  as  a  measure  of  foreign  avail- 
ability. The  Senate  bill  goes  further  to 
specify  what  would  go  into  determin- 
ing a  foreign  item's  comparability. 
Often  companies  tend  to  equate  the 
technical  capability  for  a  country  to 
manufacture  a  similar  product  with  its 
actual  commercial  production.  With 
this  provision  in  effect,  the  adminis- 
tration undoubtedly,  would  need  to 
verify  the  contentions  of  the  business 
community  that  foreign  availability 
exists. 

This  exercise  would  result  in  even 
greater  processing  delays  of  licenses 
and.  therefore,  negate  any  benefits  ex- 
pected from  passage  of  this  provision. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  would 
wreak  havoc  with  an  ongomg  process 
in  Cocom  to  free  up  low-end  technolo- 
gy and  consider  controls  over  new  stra- 
tegic technologies  and  equipment.  It 
also  would  pose  considerable  problems 
in  maintaining  controls  with  non- 
Cocom  countries.  Any  such  effort 
proves  most  difficult  to  do,  since  lever- 
age in  the  first  place  is  limited  except 
through  the  retention  of  controls. 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  not 
amended,  it  will  eliminate  any  remain- 
ing leverage  we  have  with  Cocom 
members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  offering 
amendments  to  bring  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  foreign  availabil- 
ity in  the  national  security  area  in  line 
with  that  Senate  bill.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  6-month 
time  limitation  in  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments which  establish  standards  and 
criteria  on  the  definition  of  "foreign 
availability."  In  light  of  the  Korean 
massacre,  it  is  essential  that  we  tight- 
en this  open-ended  loophole  in  this 
bill. 

According  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, more  than  80  percent  of  the 
illegal  diversions  to  the  Warsaw  Fact 
countries    occur    through    West-West 


trade,  not  East-West  trade.  We  need  to 
tighten,  not  loosen,  the  current  law  m 
this  essential  area. 

In  summation,  this  bill  severely 
weakens  the  U.S.  ability  to  preserve  an 
effective  system  of  export  controls 
when  it  affects  our  national  security 
and  the  future  of  this  country.  Even 
under  the  present  weak  law  the  Sovl- 
et^were  able  to  produce  an  air-to-air 
missile  named  the  Atoll,  which  is  un- 
questionably a  mirror  image  of  one  of 
our  own  most  sophisticated  missiles— 
the  Sidewinder,  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  Soviet  air-to-air  mis- 
sile fired  by  the  Soviet  Mig-23  when 
they  downed  flight  007.  murdering  269 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children— 
that  deadly  weapon  was  the  Soviet 
Atoll,  whose  tech  was  partly  pur- 
chased, partly  exchanged,  and  partly 
stolen  from  U.S.  high-tech  resources. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  been 
lobbied  hard  by  special  interest  busi- 
ness and  industry  m  your  individual 
districts— I  too  have  felt  the  pressure 
from  these  special  interests.  This  is  no 
time  to  be  tying  the  hands  of  this 
President  or  any  other  future  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  need  535  Secretaries 
of  State  setting  foreign  policy.  What 
we  do  need  is  a  President  armed  with 
the  legislative  authority  to  protect  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  has 
been  yielded  the  balance  of  the  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
(Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Zschau). 

Although  the  gentleman  is  not  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  he  has 
spent  countless  hours  and  was  with  us 
at  every  hearing.  The  gentleman  was 
of  real  value  and  is  an  asset  to  our  pro- 
C66clin£s. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman,  the  gentlen-an  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Bonker)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  for 
the  leadership  that  they  have  given 
this  very  important  bill.  This  is  an  im- 
mensely serious  subject  that  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  I  want  to  commend 
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them  for  the  very  hard  work  and  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done. 

Second  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  speaker  In  the  well  here,  the 
gentlema*!  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU),:has,  I  believe,  a  better  under- 
standing! of  how  this  bill  Is  going  to 
Impact  oil  American  manufacturers  In 
the  techiology  area,  the  business  side 
of  Amerlfca,  because  he  comes  from  It, 
and  I  for  one  hope  that  the  Members 
will    llstin    closely    to    Congressman 


ZSCHAU 

Informe' 
Mr.  B 

the  gentl 
Mr 


»cause  I  tliink  he  is  the  best 
[Member  on  this  subject. 
)NKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
eman  yield? 

:HAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man froi^  Washington. 


Mr 

would  1 
friend  f 
Mr 

I  suppo 
tleman 
from  Ca 


INKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  thank  my  colleague  and 
the  State  of  Washington, 
_,  for  his  comments,  and 
statement  about  the  gen- 
the  well.  The  gentleman 
^  omia  (Mr.  Zschau)  is  not  as- 
signed t6  the  subcommittee.  He  is  a 
Member  of  the  full  committee.  As 
noted  bj  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, he  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  o  LIT  understanding  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  noted  on  several  oc- 
casions hat  the  bill  is  technical  and 
that  it  \i  complex.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. If  anyone  in  the  Congress 
has  fully  understood  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  it  is  the  gentleman 
from  Cslifomia  (Mr.  Zschau).  and  I 
want  to  personally  thank  him  for  his 
contribu  tion  to  perfecting  the  bill,  for 
his  kno'ifledge,  and  for  his  demeanor 
in  the  committee.  He  certainly  is  an 
asset  to  ;he  House. 

Mr.  Zi  ICHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  begii  by  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard). 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  for  their  kind 
statemeits.  I  just  hope  I  have  enough 
tlm^  lef ;  now  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
had  hop  ed  to  say. 

Mr.  B  DNKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  since  I  have  in- 
herited 7  minutes  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  will  be  more 
than  hiippy  to  allocate  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (  ^r.  Zschau). 

Mr.  2SCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man foi  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  C  nairman,  this  week,  as  we  con- 
sider HR.  3231,  I  believe  we  have  a 
significint  and  unique  opportimity.  By 
adoptinfe  this  bill,  which  was  carefully 
crafted  in  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
imder  t  le  skillful  leadership  of  Chair- 
man B  DNKER  and  ranking  minority 
membei  Roth,  and  then  in  the  For- 
eign  A  fairs  Committee,   we   have   a 


chance  to  focus  and  strengthen  those 
export  controls  that  will  truly  en- 
hance national  security  and,  at  the 
same  ti  ntie,  streamline  the  control  pro- 
cedures so  that  legitimate  exports  can 


be  increased  and  thereby  create  more 
jobs. 

In  essence,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
jobs  bill  and  &  defense  bill  all  rolled 
into  one. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill  we 
will  hear  charges. that  there  has  been 
a  virtual  "hemorrhaging  of  technolo- 
gy" from  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
viets, that  our  current  export  proce- 
dures are  largely  to  blame  for  that, 
and  that  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  will 
eliminate  vital  controls  and  open  the 
technology  floodgates  to  the  Russians. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  such  charges 
accurately  reflect  the  whole  story  on 
this  issue  or  present  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  impact  of  the  bill  before  us. 
For  example,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  indi- 
cates that  most  of  U.S.  technology 
that  the  Soviets  have  gotten  from  the 
West  was  obtained  illegally— espio- 
nage, stealing  or  smuggling— or  from 
open  literature,  and  other  open 
sources.  Tighter  controls  are  not  going 
to  stop  that.  In  fact,  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  controlling  more  items  and 
using  more  intricate  procedures  is  not 
going  to  enhance  national  security;  in 
fact,  as  Mr.  Mica  has  suggested,  trying 
to  control  too  many  items  and  requir- 
ing license  applications  that  are  rou- 
tinely approved  defuses  our  enforce- 
ment resources  so  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied effectively  where  they  are 
needed. 

We  must  recognize  that  technology 
has  become  pervasive  worldwide;  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  the  sole 
source  of  critical  products  and  know- 
how.  This  means  that  we  can  only  pre- 
vent technology  from  reaching  the  So- 
viets if  we  have  strong,  multinational 
controls.  Recognizing  that,  this  bill 
mandates  negotiations  with  our  closest 
allies,  the  so-called  Cocom  countries, 
to  make  Cocom  a  more  effective  con- 
trol mechanism  to  eliminate  undesir- 
able transfers  to  the  Soviets. 

In  the  past,  about  35  percent  of  all 
export  license  applications  have  been 
for  shipments  to  our  Cocom  allies, 
shipments  of  products  which  they  con- 
trol as  well.  These  applications  are 
routinely  approved.  In  fact,  in  1982.  of 
the  21.000  license  applications  for 
Cocom  countries,  99.9  percent  were 
routinely  approved.  That  is  why  the 
GAO  has  described  such  licensing  pro- 
cedures as  "a  paper  exercises,  rather 
than  a  control  system." 

This  bill,  H.R.  3231,  eliminates  the 
license  requirements  for  shipments  to 
Cocom  countries  of  products  that 
those  countries  in  turn  control 
except— and  this  is  very  important— li- 
censes are  still  required  for  shipments 
to  specific  customers  in  those  coun- 
tries that  are  felt  to  represent  a  risk  of 
diversion.  In  the  past,  suspicions  about 


specific  end-users  have  been  the  sole 
reason  for  Cocom  license  denials. 

Although  you  may  hear  charges  that 
this  bill  decontrols  West-West  trade, 
the  fact  is  that  it  does  not.  Rather,  it 
appropriately  eliminates,  but  only  for 
our  closest  allies  who  maintain  con- 
trols themselves,  the  license  require- 
ments for  those  shipments  that  are 
routinely  approved  anyway.  But  it  still 
requires  licenses  when  there  is  a  risk 
of  diversion. 

Further,  recognizing  that  the  con- 
trols on  items  that  are  freely  available 
elsewhere  cannot  be  effective,  this  bill 
provides  for  greater  resources  to  deter- 
mine when  such  foreign  availability 
exists  and  creates  incentives  to  recog- 
nize it  when  it  does.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  we  currently  have  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  foreign  availability.  It  is  the 
Export  Administration  Act  as  revised 
in  1979.  By  definition  in  that  act,  for- 
eign availability  only  exists  when  an 
item  is  available  elsewhere  in  suffi- 
cient quality  and  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  our  controls  on  that  item  use- 
less. That  is,  if  our  controls  make  a 
difference,  even  though  the  item  is 
manufactured  elsewhere,  then  foreign 
availability  clauses  do  not  apply. 

The  bill  before  us  establishes  and 
funds  an  Office  of  Foreign  Availability 
to  make  more  timely  determinations 
of  foreign  availability.  If  foreign  avail- 
ability is  deemed  to  exist  for  an  item,  a 
6-month  deadline  is  set  to  negotiate  it 
away  or  else  decontrol  the  item.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  mandates  that  in 
those  instances  where  our  controls  are 
useless,  we  should  either  negotiate 
agreements  that  make  them  work  or 
quit  kidding  ourselves  and  decontrol 
the  items.  Although  it  may  give  us  a 
warm  feeling  that  we  are  being  tough 
with  the  Soviets  when  we  control 
items  that  others  do  not,  I  believe  that 
we  should  recognize  those  ineffective 
controls  for  what  they  are  and  negoti- 
ate, with  a  sense  of  urgency,  Multina- 
tional agreements  that  will  make 
those  controls  effective.  That  is  what 
H.R.  3231  mandates. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this 
bill  employs  a  realistic  and  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  export  control  prob- 
lem which  will  enhance  both  national 
security  and  exports,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  H.R.  3231. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Zschau)  has  con- 
sumed 6  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,'  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use 
this  time  to  briefly  focus  on  a  small 
part  of  this  very  large  problem  and  to 
commend  the  administration  for  the 
action  that  it  is  taking  with  regard  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  as  it 


applies  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  on  a 
visit  to  China  earlier  this  year,  met 
not  so  much  with  top  political  people 
but  with  a  number  of  those  people  In 
the  Chinese  Ctovemment  who  are 
trying  to  Implement  specific  responsi- 
bilities toward  achieving  that  nation's 
goal  of  putting  in  plswie  the  infrastruc- 
ture necessary  for  them  to  then  begin 
to  try  to  become  a  modem,  industrial- 
ized nation  by  the  year  2000. 

These  were  people  who  were  actual- 
ly dealing  with  the  day-to-day  effort 
to  accomplish  a  Job  that  they  had 
been  assigned  in  such  fields  as  estab- 
lishment of  a  modem  telephone 
system,  developing  the  ability  to  ex- 
tract minerals,  coal,  for  example,  off- 
shore oil,  and  so  forth.  At  that  level  In 
the  Chinese  Government,  we  ran  into 
an  enormous  frustration  and  essential- 
ly it  took  this  form: 

They  would  say  to  us;  "We  like  very 
much  to  deal  with  the  United  States. 
We  like  very  much  dealing  with  Amer- 
ican companies.  Ovu-  problem  is  that 
we  have  a  timetable.  We  have  a  sched- 
ule that  we  have  to  meet.  We  have 
deadlines  that  we  have  to  meet,  and 
when  we  sign  a  contract  with  you,  we 
never  know  wnfether  or  when  that  con- 
tract will  be  fulfilled.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  our  deadlines,  we 
simply  have  to  look  to  some  of  your 
trading  competitors  in  Japan  and  in 
Western  Europe  for  so  much  of  the 
materials,  technology,  and  equipment 
that  we  need  If  we  are  to. get  our  Job 
done." 

This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  both  of  this  ad- 
ministration, Secretary  Haig  sind  Sec- 
retary Shultz,  had  assured  the  Chi- 
nese that  we  were  golnfe  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  special  status  and 
make  trade  with  the  United  States  a 
more  reliable  process.  I  think  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  M&lcolm  Baldrige  is 
particularly  to  be  commended  for  fi- 
nally bringing  that  promise  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  to  fmltion. 
A  new  policy  has  been  formed,  and 
from  what  we  understand  at  this 
point,  it  is  a  very  positive,  a  very  pro- 
gressive policy.  It  is  going  to  Improve 
our  overall  trading  relationship  with 
the  PRC,  and  it  is  going  to  improve,  I 
think,  oilr  relations,  the  relations  of 
this  Government,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 
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But  in  addition  to  that,  it  Is  goine  to 
improve  enormously  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  trade  effectively 
with  the  Chinese  in  relation  to  the 
competition  we  face  for  that  trade 
from  a  number  of  our  Cocom  allies. 

I  look  forward  to  having  this  policy 
formally  announced.  One  would  hope 
that  would  occur  in  the  next  few  days. 


'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  an  additional  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift),     j 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
policy,  when  formalized,  I  think.  Is 
going  to  go  a  very  long  way,  when 
combined  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  on  which  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  BoNKER),  has  provided 
such  inestimable  leadership,  toward 
freeing  American  industry  to  do  that 
which  It  does  so  well,  namely,  to  com- 
pete effectively  In  the  sale  and  export 
of  goods  and  materials  from  this  coun- 
try to  foreign  countries  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  not  going  to  result  in  any 
danger  to  our  military  posture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Roth)  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKER)  has  6V^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  surely  those  who  have  participat- 
ed in  this  debate  want  an  effective  law 
to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  important 
knowledge  and  materials  that  would 
enhance  the  military  capability  of  our 
adversaries  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  want  that  law  to  work  well  and 
work  easily. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  current  law, 
which,  in  my  judgement,  has  turned 
out  to  be  counterproductive.  Three 
years  ago,  just  as  we  are  doing  this 
year,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  pretty  good  bill, 
and  we  had  those  who  were  concerned 
about  our  military  security  offer  and 
succeed  with  tightening  amendments 
which  produced  what  I  think  is  the 
mess  that  we  have  today.  And  that  has 
produced  what  I  think  was  well  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Zschau)  as  an  "exercise  in 
paper-shuffling. ' ' 

As  we  go  around  the  world,  we  find 
that  probably  the  No.  2  priority  of 
American  business  people  abroad  is  to 
get  the  Export  Administration  Act 
Into  a  situation  where  it  provides  for 
harmless  exports  of  American  prod- 
ucts abroad  In  a  timely  and  a  certain 
manner.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  large 
companies  to  work  an  export  license 
through  the  administrative  maze  that 
is  our  bureaucracy,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  small  companies 
which  we  are  trying  to  get  Into  the 
export  business  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  Bonker  bill  makes  obvious  and 
needed  improvements. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  three  cheers  for  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  this  bill.  I  have  traveled 
with  him  abroad.  I  have  seen  him 
Interviewing  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can business  firms  abroad  to  try  to 
figure  out  what  their  problems  are;  I 
have  seen  him  Interviewing  foreign  na- 
tionals and  American  FCS  and  FSO 
officials  abroad  who  know  something 
about  trade.  I  think  he  has  done  a 
marvelous  job. 

I  also  believe  that  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  participated  in  this 
debate  have  also  shown  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  high  motivation.  I 
think  some  of  them  are  wrong,  but  I 
think  all  of  us  are  trying  to  build  the 
best  kind  of  law  we  can  for  our  coun- 
try. 

The  Bonker  bill  makes  the  necessary 
changes— the  minimum  necessary 
changes,  I  might  say— to  give  the 
American  people  some  sense  of  a 
timely  and  certain  law  so  they  will 
know  what  they  can  ship  and  what 
they  cannot  ship. 

At  this  point,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Ameri- 
can company  or  any  American  person 
who  wants  to  give  away  vital  secrets  to 
our  enemies.  The  business  people  are 
just  as  anxious  to  cooperate  as  we  who 
make  the  laws.  They  simply  want 
some  certainty  In  the  law.  They  do  not 
want  to  wait  6  months.  1  year,  IVz,  or  2 
years  for  a  license  while  their  custom- 
ers' orders  are  lost,  while  their  letters 
of  credit  expire,  and  then  they  are 
obliged  to  lay  off  personnel  or  even 
close  up  their  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  not 
a  strong  enough  improvement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  for  yielding  this  extra  time 
to  me. 

This  bUl  does  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  I  were  the  sole  judge,  it 
would  open  up  our  exports  consider- 
ably more,  particularly  with  respect  to 
contract  sanctity  and  the  application 
of  extraterritoriality.  I  would  remind 
the  committee  that  extraterritoriality 
is  a  complicated  concept.  It  contains  9 
syllables  and  19  letters,  and  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  realize  the  full  ramifi- 
cations thereof.  But  it  is  going  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  the  debate  that  fol- 
lows over  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
bear  down  on  that  legal  underpinning 
of  extraterritoriality  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  gob.  I  intend  to 
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BDNKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

m  Inutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Distiict  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faitnt- 

FJ.UNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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in  southern  Africa  and  the  in- 
risk  of  serious  and  continued 


violence  in  southern  Africa  caused  by 
the  belligerence  of  South  Africa  which 
invites  superpower  confrontation.  In 
view  of  the  failed  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement  toward  South  Africa, 
a  policy  of  all  carrot  and  no  stick,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  adopt  this  most 
sensible  amendment  which  will  put  us 
on  record  in  a  most  serious  way  as  op- 
posing the  vicious  and  racist  system 
that  dominates  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  congruence 
between  U.S.  political,  economic,  and 
strategic  interests  in  the  region  and 
the  moral  Imperative  to  adopt  this 
amendment  to  ban  all  new  invest- 
ments by  U.S.  companies  in  South 
Africa. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
the  words  of  Proverbs  22:  16,  "He  who 
oppresses  the  poor  to  increase  his 
wealth  and  he  who  gives  gifts  to  the 
rich,  both  come  to  poverty,"  and  pass 
the  Amendment  that  will  be  offered 
by  Congressman  Gray. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  We.\ver). 

Mr.  'vVEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  good  work. 

I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  get  from  our  grain 
sales  overseas  and  to  protect  our  grain 
reserves  from  raids  by  foreign  buyers. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  that 
our  grain  reserves  now.  with  the 
drought  and  the  PIK  program,  are  at 
a  dangerously  low  level.  They  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
One  percent  of  the  Russian  military 
budget  could  buy  out  our  entire  grain 
reserve,  and  if  the  Russians  ever  woke 
up  to  this,  we  would  be  in  dire  trouble. 

D  1440 

Two  percent  of  the  oil  the  Russians 
produce  could  buy  out  our  entire  grain 
reserve,  leaving  us  bereft.  Even  now, 
we  export  our  grains  at  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  together  with  the 
grain  we  export,  our  precious  soil  and 
our  water,  which  are  diminishing. 

My  amendment  simply  would  be  de- 
signed not  to  embargo,  not  to  do  any- 
thing like  that,  but  simply  to  get  more 
money  for  our  grain  that  we  sell  and 
to  protect  our  reserves  from  low  cost 
raids  by  foreign  goverrunents. 

The  excellent  article  appearing  in 
this  week's  Washington  Post  by  Ward 
Sinclair  says  in  one  instance: 

But  basic  questions  remain  avoided  or  un- 
asked. Per  example,  at  what  point  do  these 
grain  export  proceeds  become  diminishing 
returns.  At  what  cost  to  the  American  natu- 
ral resource  base  of  rich  soil  and  abundant 
water  do  we  produce  food  for  the  world. 
Why  should  the  American  fanner  be  re- 
quired to  subsidize  a  world  over  which  he 
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has    no 
prices? 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  stop 
the  subsidization,  stop  the  export  of 
soil  and  water,  at  least  to  get  the 
money  back  wherein  we  can  replenish 
our  soil  and  our  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Ward  Sinclair, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  25,  1983] 

By  Hawking  Otn?  Grain  We  Gambu:  Our 


Future 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
American  farmers  are  being  sold  down  the 
river. 

You  can  actually  see  It  happening  by 
standing  in  a  Missouri  midnight  at  Lock  22 
on  the  Mississippi,  right  In  Mark  Twain's 
Hannibal  backyard,  watching  a  late  August 
traffic  jam  of  grain-laden  barges  waiting  to 
be  shuttled  on  toward  New  Orleans  and 
Chen  to  overseas  customers. 

Sights  such  as  this  gladden  the  hearts  of 
politicians  and  farm  organization  leaders 
who  see  grain  exports  as  the  road  to  salva- 
tion for  the  faltering  farm  economy.  But  on 
the  com  and  soybean  farms  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  lock,  this  traffic  doesn't 
bring  the  elation  you  might  expect.  There's 
restrained  pleasure  that  the  Russians  are 
buying  more  grain  again  this  summer,  but 
no  real  sense  of  salvation— most  farmers 
know  better. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  poli- 
cies promoting  massive  exports  of  American 
farm  products,  down  from  record  highs  a 
couple  of  years  ago  but  still  in  the  $35  bil- 
lion range  this  year,  have  only  worsened  the 
crisis  in  U.S.  farming. 

The  crisis  is  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental. The  pressure  to  produce  more  and 
more  food  is  rapidly  changing  the  shape  of 
rural  America,  creating  larger  and  larger 
farms,  undermining  community  structure 
and  businesses.  It  is  driving  farmers  to  make 
indefensible  investment  decisions.  And  it  i.<5 
forcing  them  to  squander  the  resoiu-ce  base 
of  soil  and  water  that  must  be  kept  whole  to 
feed  future  generations. 

Export  agriculture  has  become  so  vital  to 
the  American  farmer  that  the  crops  from 
about  two  of  every  five  acres  he  harvests 
now  are  sold  abroad.  An  astounding  65  per- 
cent of  the  wheat,  55  percent  of  the  soy 
beans  and  35  percent  of  the  coarse  grain- 
corn,  sorghum,  barley -produced  in  this 
country  go  to  buyers  overseas. 

This  is  achieved  at  high  cost.  With  little 
regard  for  the  future,  farmers  are  mining 
the  soil  and  water  to  grow  still  more  grain 
to  add  to  the  surplus  that  depresses  their 
price.  Some  of  the  nation's  best  topsoil  is 
eroding  at  shocking  rates  because  of  the 
pressure  farmers  feel  to  produce  more.  The 
vast  underground  reservoir  known  as  the 
Ogallala  aquifer,  underlying  the  Great 
Plains  grain  belt,  is  being  depleted  rapidly 
to  irrigate  fields  that  were  meant  only  for 
dryland  farming.  Rich  hardwood  forests  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  being 
cleared  systematically  for  conversion  into 
land  for  cultivation  of  crops  that  add  to  the 
glut.  At  the  same  time,  urban  encroachment 
is  eating  away  some  of  the  most  productive 
farmland,  and  shrinking  the  base  for  future 
production. 

■We  can  see  evidence  of  a  depleting  re- 
source base,"  Senator  Roger  Jeosen  (R. 
Iowa)  said  this  month,  pointing  out  that  soil 
erosion  each  year  wipes  out  the  productive 


capability  of  enough  land  to  feed,  clothe 
and  provide  lumber  for  a  population  the  size 
of  San  Diego,  a  city  of  roughly  1.8  million 
people.  "Preservation  of  the  resource  base 
for  present  and  future  .  .  .  production 
should  be  paramount.  This  is  basic  to  na- 
tional security." 

As  they  deplete  the  resources,  these  same 
farmers  go  deeper  into  hock,  expanding 
their  debt  and  their  size  Just  to  keep  pace. 
They  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  unrenewable  oil.  petrochemical 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  seeds  and  expen- 
sive machinery  that  help  them  grow  grain 
that  sells  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to 
produce.  The  good  times  of  the  mid-1970s, 
when  prices  were  high  and  export  demand 
was  rising,  have  become  the  bad  times  of 
the  1980s,  with  recession  and  foreign  compe- 
tition leaving  farmers  high,  dry  and  fright- 
ened. 

Soil  conservationist  R.  Neil  Sampson  has 
put  It  this  way:  "Farmers  face  a  constant 
level  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  the  things 
they  purchase,  without  an  offsetting  steady 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  goods  they  sell.  .  .  . 
The  Impact  on  young  farmers,  or  those 
trying  to  overcome  cash  flow  deficits.  Is  dev- 
astating." 

This  litany  might  be  understandable,  al- 
though hardly  acceptable.  If  farmers  In  gen- 
eral were  getting  fat  and  rich  from  exports. 
But  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  the 
dizzying  decade  of  farm  export  growth  that 
began  in  1970,  sales  went  from  $7  billion  to 
more  than  $40  billion.  Yet  farm  Income  ac- 
tually has  gone  down,  farmers'  debt-Interest 
costs  are  about  equal  to  their  income  and 
the  cost  of  federal  support  programs  has 
zoomed  to  record  proportions. 

The  American  farmer.  In  effect,  ends  up 
subsidizing  foreign  countries,  which  find  it 
more  convenient  to  buy  cheap  tJ.S.  food 
than  to  Invest  In  their  own  self-sufficiency. 
American  topsoil  and  water,  used  up  to  grow 
food.  Is  sent  off  to  places  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Japan  In  the  form  of 
grains  that  those  countries  cannot  produce 
in  adequate  amounts  to  feed  their  popula- 
tions. Contrary  to  popular  notions  that 
American  farmers  are  feeding  the  world's 
hungry,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the 
more  developed  nations  that  csui  afford  to 
pay  cash. 

U.S.  taxpayers  further  subsidize  these 
same  clients  by  providing  cheap  irrigation 
water  that  adds  to  the  agricultural  bounty, 
and  by  underwriting  the  cost  of  the  river 
transportation  system  and  ports  so  vital  to 
moving  ihe  ^aln. 

Something  obviously  Is  very  wrong  with 
farming,  American-style,  and  it's  generating 
wide  concern  among  policy  makers.  The  $21 
billion  price  tag  of  federal  farm-support  pro- 
grams this  year.  In  league  with  the  political 
and  social  stress  of  agricultural  recession, 
have  Ignited  a  full  scale  debate  over  the 
future  of  U.S.  farm  policy. 

The  Issue  takes  on  timeliness  with  a  presi- 
dential election  next  year  and  with  Con- 
gress scheduled  to  write  a  new  four-year 
farm  bill,  the  basic  roadmap  for  agriculture, 
in  1985.  Farm  groups  are  holding  policy 
forums.  Secretary  John  R.  Block  this 
siunmer  held  a  •'summit"  to  get  agribusiness 
thinking  about  policy  changes. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boat- 
rockers  like  Rep.  James  H.  Weaver  (D-Ore.), 
former  Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  and  Walter 
W.  Goepplnger,  a  respected  Iowa  farmer, 
most  of  the  politicians,  farm  organization 
leaders  and  agribusiness  executives  who  pre- 
sume to  speaK  for  American  farmers  are 
talking  and  marching  in  lockstep. 


As  they  h:»ve  done  virtually  without  ex- 
ception for  25  years,  they  urge  more  exports 
as  the  most  expedient  way  of  unloading 
American  surpluses.  This  approach  became 
graven  Into  policy  after  the  Soviets  made 
huge,  unexpected  grain  purchases  here  In 
1972.  The  Nixon  Administration  urged 
farmers  to  expand  their  plantings  and  count 
on  a  continuing  upward  s  irge  of  income  and 
exports. 

The  talk  today  points  In  the  same  direc- 
tion: more  market  development,  more  credit 
gimmicks  for  the  developing  countries,  more 
federal  subsidization  of  exports,  more  vend- 
ing of  processed  food  overseas,  more  puni- 
tive measures  against  competing  nations 
that  are  crowding  American  farmers  out  of 
their  traditional  "safe"  markets. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  let's  call  this 
bankrupt  thinking,  literally  andd  figurative- 
ly. 

The  Carter  administration,  in  Its  final 
days,  suggested  as  much  In  Its  controversial 
"Time  to  Choose"  study  of  the  changing 
structure  of  U.S.  farming.  Exports  In  the 
1980s,  the  report  said,  "will  tend  to  have 
high  additional  costs— both  for  farmers  .  .  . 
and  in  a  broader  social  and  economic  sense, 
in  raising  food  prices.  Intensifying  the  use  of 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resouces.  and 
putting  further  stress  on  the  environment." 
The  entire  report  was  so  antithetical  to 
market-oriented  Reaganltes  that  Block's 
USDA  has  allowed  It  to  go  out  of  print. 

Farm  exports  unquestionably  are  impor- 
tant to  the  American  economy  and  the  for- 
eign buyers  who  rely  on  U.S.  farmers.  Even 
with  Imports  of  roughly  $16  billion  worth  of 
food  this  year,  we  will  be  left  with  an  agri- 
cultual  trade  balance  of  $20  billion.  That 
balance  is  crucial  In  the  country's  ability  to 
pay  for  Its  oil  and  other  necessities. 

But  basic  questions  remain  avoided  or  un- 
asked. For  example,  at  what  point  do  these 
export  proceeds  become  diminishing  re- 
turns? At  what  cost  to  the  American  natural 
resources  base  of  rich  soil  and  abundant 
water  do  we  produce  food  for  the  world? 
Why  should  the  American  farmer  be  re- 
quired to  subsidize  a  world  over  which  he 
had  no  control  and  which  dictates  his 
prices? 

Congress,  for  one,  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, for  another,  have  shown  little  in- 
clination to  grapple  with  questions  of  that 
sort  in  their  debating  of  farm  policy.  Bright 
ideas  get  shot  down  with  regularity.  In  1981. 
for  example.  Weaver  was  virtually  laughed 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  when  he 
resurrected  an  idea  he  had  floated  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

Arguing  that  export  prices  ought  to  re- 
flect the  stress  on  the  natural  resource  base. 
Weaver  wanted  to  create  an  export  grain 
bank  that  would  set  an  official  U.S.  price  for 
commodities  sold  abroad.  Free-marketeers 
were  aghast  at  the  idea  of  intruding  in  mar- 
kets that  way.  Never  mind  that  global  agri- 
culture is  basically  protectionist.  Never 
mind  that  several  other  major  exporting  na- 
tions handle  their  agricultural  sales 
through  government  boards,  or  through 
government-mandated  price  ceilings  and 
subsidy  programs. 

Weaver's  proposal  was  defeated  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  then  voted  down  as  a 
floor  amendment  after  the  big  private  grain- 
trading  firms  put  out  the  word  against  It. 
He  still  picked  up  135  votes. 

Ray,  the  former  Iowa  governor,  was  so 
frustrated  over  the  sight  of  his  state's  erod- 
ing topsoil  being  sluiced  dowTi  the  Mississip- 
pi that  he  raised  the  Idea  of  a  special  tax  on 
export  crops  to  help  pay  for  repair  of  the 


land.  Ray  left  office  early  this  year  before 
he  could  foUow  up  and  his  idea  has  gone  to 
pasture. 

More  Interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  thinking 
of  Walter  Goeppinger.  an  Iowa  farmer  who 
feels  that  the  intense  pressure  put  on  the 
land  by  export  farming  may  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  American  agriculture.  He  worries 
about  the  ability  of  U.S.  farmers  to  main- 
tain markets  if  their  best  sou  washes  away. 

What  makes  this  important  is  that  Goep- 
plnger long  has  been  a  champion  of  expand- 
ed agricultural  exports.  He  wais  a  founder 
and  president  of  the  U.S.  Peed  Grains  Coun- 
cil, which  promotes  overseas  sales  and  new- 
markets. 

"Fence-to-fence,  free-market-oriented  pol- 
icy has  turned  into  an  economic  disaster  for 
the  farmer  and  a  soil-loss  tragedy  for  the 
nation,"  he  wrote  recently  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  He  proposed  a  mandatory 
idling  of  20  percent  of  all  soil  used  to 
produce  field  crops,  resting  the  soil  for 
three  years  by  planting  it  m  grass.  In  15 
years,  all  U.S.  cropland  would  have  been 
rested  and  rebuilt. 

"A  20  percent  cut  in  our  crop  acreage 
would  still  produce  more  than  enough  for 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  United  Slates  and 
leave  ample  quantities  of  grain  for  export," 
he  wrote.  "Foreign  cash  customers  should 
be  given  first  place  at  our  export-buying 
window  and  credit  customers  could  come 
after  them  in  buying  any  that  is  left." 

If  the  policy  makers  would  stop  and  listen, 
they  would  understand  that  Weaver,  Ray, 
Goeppinger  and  others  like  them  are  saying 
It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  approach 
its  most  important  Industry  with  the  same 
rationale  the  OPEC  nations  have  applied  to 
their  petroleum.  They  justify  their  prices  by 
arguing  that  their  oil  Is  a  nonrenewable  re- 
source. Mine  it,  sell  it,  it's  gone. 

In  agriculture,  the  rationale  has  tended  to 
be  the  opposite:  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  a  re- 
newable resource.  Grow  it,  sell  it,  grow  it 
again,  sell  It  again.  But  that  Is  arguable.  If 
the  soil  and  water  base  Is  depleted,  as  Is  In- 
creasingly the  case,  the  bushel  of  wheat  be- 
comes a  nonrenewable  resource. 

There  will  be  no  cheap  solutions,  or  easy 
answers,  to  the  problems  that  American  ag- 
riculture now  faces.  In  seeking  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  Interests  of  a 
diverse  group:  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  above  all,  less  developed  na- 
tions for  which  America  remains  a  granary 
of  last  resort.  These  groups  have  a  common 
interest  In  seeing  that  American  farmland 
remains  as  fruitful  in  the  future  as  it  is  now. 
That  hope  will  be  threatened  If  unbridled 
exports  continue  to  sell  farmers  down  the 
river. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  in  closing  the  debate  two 
recent  reports  that  have  commented 
on  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
One  is  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  says  in  effect  that  industry  was 
required  to  obtain  export  licenses  for 
many  more  products  than  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  national  security  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Almost  65,000  export 
applications  were  processed,  but  only  1 
of  every  17  was  carefully  examined  by 
the  Government. 

It  goes  on  to  make  some  notations 
which  we  have  addressed  in  the  com- 
mittee. 
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The  second  report  Is  on  "Technology 
and  East- West  Trade,"  which  In  effect 
says  thajt  trade  embargoes  In  the  past 
have  proved  Ineffective  and  have  In- 
flicted ounlshment  upon  our  own  ex- 
porters, j  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Cnalrman,  the  bill  attempts  to 
strike  albalance  between  our  national 
security     needs     and    oxir    economic 

I  urge  my  colleagues  as  we  take  up 
the  debfite  during  the  course  of  the 
week  to  fetay  with  the  committee  bill. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  tooay  in  support  of  title  III 
(UnitedTsutes  Policy  Toward  South 
Africa  Act  of  1983)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
minlstr^ion  Act  Amendments  Act  of 
1983,  H.R.  3231.  I  commend  Repre- 
sentative SoLARZ  for  his  foresight  in 
insuriiiuJ  that  this  particular  provision 
is  an  inSegral  part  of  this  measxire. 

The  ^larz  amendment  contains  lan- 
guage ^hlch  modifies  U.S.  relations 
with  South  Africa,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, will  make  the  Sullivan  Equal 
Opportunity  Code  mandatory.  These 
principles,  developed  so  ably  by  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan,  are  indeed,  a  major  step 
toward  insuring  that  American  busi- 
a  part  of  the  efforts  to  pro- 
ie  rights  of  black  South  Afri- 
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Pulllvan  Principles,  while  not 

^_    cea,  have  been  developed  as  a 

result  o^extensive  traveling  and  exam- 
ination of  the  continuing  cruelties  of 
the  ap4rtheid  structure  which  exists 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  reprehensible 
that  sotne  American  companies  have 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
heinou^  system  by  operating  and 
thrivini  within  its  midst.  Dr.  Sullivan 
stands  Tfinnly  irf  his  belief  that  the 
role  of  khe  multinational  corporations 
is  key  in  moving  toward  rectifying  the 
problei  of  apartheid.  Accordingly,  his 
principles  are  complete  with  stringent 
and  ct^prehensive  measurement  re- 
quirements for  fair  employment  and 
social  nesponsibility  practices  by  these 

entitle^ 

The  volunteer  approach  to  adhermg 
to  the  Sxillivan  Principles  has  ren- 
dered he  participation  of  some  137 
major  corporations.  However,  this  is 
insuffident  and  Dr.  Sullivan  has 
called  for  legal  enforcement  of  the 
principles,  undergirded  with  embar- 
goes, tix  penalties,  sanctions,  loss  of 
govern  nent  contracts,  and  other  effec- 
tive me  ans  as  determined. 

Title  III  of  the  measure  before  us  is 
a  sipiJf leant  step  toward  the  imple- 
mental  ion  of  the  essential  program  as 
presen«d  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  This  pro- 
gram L ;  a  nonviolent  effort  which  calls 
for  actual  economic  pressure  from 
busineiis  groups,  religious  institutions, 
univer«ities  and  other  investors  using 
divestment  procedures  combined  with 
mandaltory  enforcement  of  compliance 
with  tfce  Sullivan  Code. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  title  III 
contaLis  the   following   enforcements 


and  sanctions.  Subtitle  I  states  the 
principles  for  endorsement  and  imple- 
mentation of  fair  labor  standards  for 
U.S.  firms  operating  in  South  Africa 
with  more  than  20  employees;  pre- 
scribes penalties  for  noncompliance; 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
not  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  1  (labor  standards)  with  re- 
spect to  a  U.S.  person  if  he  determines 
that  compliance  would  harm  U.S.  na- 
tional security. 

Subtitle  2  prohibits  U.S.  bank  loans 
to  the  South  African  Government, 
except  for  loans  made  for  educational, 
housing  and  health  facilities  which 
are  available  on  a  totally  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  in  areas  open  to  all  popu- 
lation groups.  It  also  prohibits  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
Krugerrands  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  or  offered  for  sale  by  the 
South  African  Government;  prescribes 
penalties  for  noncompliance;  and,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  State  to  im- 
plement these  provisions. 

I  would  urge  strongly  that  the  Sulli- 
van Principles  be  supported.  I  believe 
in  the  meticulous  work  of  Dr.  Sullivan 
and  would  submit  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  principles  speaks 
firmly  to  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  for  all.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Seiberung,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ci  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3231)  to  amend  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  Day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  RE- 
TIREMENT REFORM  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1625)  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  biU. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1625 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 145  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act,  approved  November  17, 
1979  (93  Stat.  866,  882-884),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  After  January  1,  and  before  March 
1,  of  each  year  beglnnGig  with  calendar  year 
1984  and  ending  with  calendar  year  2004, 
the  enrolled  actuary  engaged  pursuant  to 
section  142  shall,  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Officers  and  Fire 
Fighters'  Retirement  Fund— 

••(A)  determine,  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  disability 
retirement  rate  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 

•'(B)  determine  if  such  disability  retire- 
ment rate  for  such  preceding  calendar  year 
Is  greater  than  eight-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point. 

"(2)  For  the  purjjoses  of  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  disabil- 
ity retirement  rate  for  the  applicable  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  number 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  first 
became  officers  or  members  on  or  before 
February  14,  1980.  and  who  retired  on  dis- 
abUlty  during  such  applicable  year  under 
subsection  (f)(1)  or  (g)(1)  of  section  12  of 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  (but  such  numerator 
shall  not  Include  any  such  officer  or 
member  whose  retirement  is  ordered  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction),  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
such  officers  and  members  who  were  on 
active  duty  on  January  1  of  such  applicable 
calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  enrolled  actuary  shall  report  the 
determinations  (Including  related  docu- 
ments and  Information)  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  the  Board 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year. 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  each  transmit  a  copy  of  each 
such  report  by  the  enrolled  actuary  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chsdrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
later  than  March  31  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  report  Is  made,  and  each  shall 
submit  conoments  on  such  report. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  In- 
clude In  his  comments  on  each  such  report 
transmitted  imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
determinations  made  by  the  enrolled  actu- 
ary fairly  present.  In  all  material  respects. 


the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  each  applicable  fiscal 
yetu*.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  make  a 
determination,  as  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion (cXl)  of  this  section  of  the  amount.  If 
any,  by  which  the  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 144(a)(1)  should  be  reduced.  The  re- 
sults of  such  determination,  together  with 
such  other  data,  information,  and  comments 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Congress,  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  thereof,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  his  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

•'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  October  1,  1984,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  October  1,  2004,  the  au- 
thorization under  section  144(a)(1)  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
PKwes  of  such  section,  to  be  reduced  in  the 
amount  hereafter  provided,  If  the  report, 
submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  com- 
mences, states  that  the  disability  retirement 
rate  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Is  greater  than 
eight-tenths  of  a  percentage  point.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  IVi  per 
centum  for  each  whole  tenth  of  a  percent- 
age point  by  which  the  disability  retirement 
rate  Is  greater  than  eight-tenths  of  a  per- 
centage point. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  no  reduction  pursuant 
to  section  144(a)(1)  and  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  such  fiscal  yeso-.  If, 
In  computing  the  disability  retirement  rate 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  fiscal  year  conmiences,  the 
numerator  is  less  than  eight. 

"(3)(A)  If  the  Board  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  faicts,  that  unordlnary 
circumstances  or  events  of  catastrophic 
magnitude,  such  as  a  fire  or  civil  disorder, 
caused  or  significantly  contributed  to  the 
number  of  disability  retirements  under  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  section  12  of  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  during  a  calendar  year  covered  by  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  (Gener- 
al pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
It  shall  submit  a  detailed  statement  on  such 
circumstances  and  events  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  Such  statement  shall 
be  submitted  on  or  before  July  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  next  following  the  calendar  year 
covered  by  such  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  statement  shall  contain, 
among  other  matters,  data  on  the  total 
number  of  disability  retirements  under  sub- 
sections (f)(1)  and  (g)(1)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  for  the  applicable  calendar  year, 
the  number  of  such  retirements  under  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  such  Act  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board,  were  caused  or  significant- 
ly contributed  to  by  such  circumstances  or 
events,  and  an  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Board  considers  such  events  or  circum- 
stances to  be  unordlnary  and  of  a  cata- 
strophic magnitude. 

"(B)  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  review  the  Board's  report  and 
provide  the  Board  Its  assessment  within 
sixty  days  of  receipt  of  the  Board's  report, 
of  the  scope,  nature.  Involvement,  and 
Impact  on  District  of  Columbia  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  of  the  events  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  to  be  of  unordlnary  and 


of  a  catastrophic  nature.  The  Agency  shall 
submit  copies  of  Its  assessment  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Board,  and  the  of- 
fices and  officers  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(C)(1)  The  Comptroller  General,  on  the 
basis  of  such  reports  from  the  Board  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  shall  determine  the  extent  to  which 
such  disability  retirements  which  such 
Agency  determined  were  caused  or  contrib- 
uted to  by  such  events  and  circumstances, 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  as  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  the  amount  of  such  re- 
duction so  caused  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
offices  and  officers  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section.  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  he  receives  such 
report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  section  144(a)(1),  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  October  1,  1984,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  to  the  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  reduction,  plus 
interest  lost  to  the  Fund  because  of  the  re- 
duction, for  a  fiscal  year  a^  reported  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  offices  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  moneys  be  appropriated  on  the  basis  of 
the  authorization  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  re- 
duction was  actually  made.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  having  taken  effect  as 
of  January  1,  1983. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  corrects  a 
defect  in  the  1979  law  for  retirement 
of  District  of  Columbia  police  and  fire- 
fighters, and  for  a  full  explanation  of 
the  bill,  we  will  hear  a  little  later  in 
the  debate  from  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY)  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health. 

With  that  brief  opening  statement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  passage  of  Senate  bill  S.  1625. 
Unless  we  follow  the  Senate's  action 
by  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  suffer  an  unin- 
tended loss  of  $8.4  million  in  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District's  retire- 
ment fund.  It  is  a  loss  which  was  not 
contemplated  when  we  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform 
Act.  PubUc  Law  96-122. 

The  loss  will  result  because  of  a  com- 
plex formula  known  as  the  "trigger 
mechanism,"  which  is  found  in  subsec- 
tion 145(a)  of  that  law.  The  "trigger 
mechanism"  was  designed  to  provide 
incentive  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  insure  that  disability  retirements 
among  the  police  and  fire  departments 
employees  were  legitimate.  The  Con- 
gress passed  that  subsection  because  it 


was  felt  that  the  disproportionate 
number  of  disabUity  retirees  in  those 
departments  could  be  curbed  by  more 
effective  policing  and  scrutiny  by  the 
D.C.  government. 

Under  the  Retirement  Reform  Act. 
the  annual  Federal  contribution  of 
$34.1  million  would  be  reduced  when- 
ever the  cost  of  the  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  for  certain  employees 
exceeded  an  amount  calculated  by  the 
formula.  The  formula  embodied  in 
subsection  145(a)  requires  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Board  annually  engage  an  actuary  to 
determine  two  things:  First,  the  esti- 
mated present  value  of  disability  bene- 
fits that  will  be  paid  to  those  members 
of  the  D.C.  Police  and  Firefighters' 
Retirement  System  who  were  hired 
before  February  15,  1980,  and  who  had 
not  retired  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Second,  the 
estimated  present  value  of  disability 
benefits  that  would  be  paid  to  the 
same  members  if  they  were  subject  to 
the  new  disability  retirement  provi- 
sions established  by  the  act,  which  are 
applicable  only  to  members  hired  after 
February  14,  1980. 

Following  these  determinations,  the 
actuary  is  required  to  state  whether  it 
can  be  said  that  the  ratio  of  the  first 
determination  to  the  second  determi- 
nation is  greater  than  1.02.  A  ratio 
greater  than  1.02  triggers  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion. Each  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  ending  in  fiscal  year  2004,  is 
subject  to  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  no  matter  how  dili- 
gent the  District  is  in  policing  disabil- 
ity retirements,  the  "trigger  mecha- 
nism" wiU  be  exceeded.  Even  in  a  year 
when  there  were  no  disability  retire- 
ments, the  1.02  ratio  was  exceeded,  be- 
cause it  is  based  upon  expected  future 
disabilities. 

Senate  bill  1625  corrects  this  inequi- 
ty by  amending  section  145  of  the  Re- 
tirement Reform  Act  and  providing 
that  the  Federal  contribution  will  be 
reduced  only  when  the  number  of  dis- 
ability retirees  reaches  a  certain  fixed 
percentage  of  the  labor  force.  Under 
current  strength,  the  number  would 
be  42,  a  number  which,  if  recent 
trends  hold,  is  not  likely  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1625  makes  certain 
other  changes  aimed  at  buttressing 
the  spirit  of  its  main  provisions,  such 
as  adjusting  the  percentage  of  allow- 
able (iisability  retirees  in  the  event  of 
a  "catastrophic"  event.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  if  less  than  a  fixed  number 
of  retirements  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment is  grsuited  in  any  one  calendar 
year,  no  reduction  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution will  occur.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  simplified  formula  for  de- 
termining the  reduction  in  the  Federal 
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ion,   should   a   reduction   be 


bIiLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

th  e  last  word. 

Sp  eaker,  today,  we  are  consider- 

l425,  a  bill  to  refine  the  trigger 

for  funding  of  the  District 

retirement  program  for 

firefighters.  This  bill  has 

passed  overwhelmingly  in  the 

and  is  strongly  supported 

^embers  of  the  Committee  on 

of  Columbia  in  the  House. 

is  a  technical  correction  of 

originally  approved  in  the 

At  that  time,  the  Dis- 

::olumbia  police  and  firefight- 
a  disability  retirement  rale  of 
95  percent.  The  Congress 
that  that  rate  could  not  be 
that  it  was  costing  the  Fed- 
which  funded  the 
program,  a  great  deal  of 
The  trigger  mechanism  was  in- 
to require  the  government  of 
of   Columbia   to   pay   a 
^rtion  of  its  retirement  pro- 
disability  retirements  exceed- 
psrcentage. 

1980.  the  rate  of  disabUity  re- 
has  decreased  sharply.  The 
las  worked.  Now.  we  are  faced 
unforeseen  problem  with  the 
Eis  it  was  originally  written.  If 

^    retirement   rate   drops 

,hen  the  District  of  Columbia 

,_  just  as  it  is  if  the  rate  is 

This  unintended  catch-22  is 

are  correcting  today. 

Jill  was  recommended  by  the 

Accounting  Office,  has  been 

by  the  District  of  Columbia, 

..  and  firefighters  associations 

Retirement  Board  of  the  Dis- 

Columbia,  and  has  been  ap- 

by  the  other  body.  I  join  with 

^_._   on  both  sides  of  the 

the  Committee  on  the  District 

in  urging  a  vote  in  favor 

necessary  technical  amendment 
-etirement  program  of  the  Dis- 
Columbia. 

McKINNEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ike  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
some  historical  background  on 
and  in  so  doing,  dispel  any 
that    this    legislation    would 
somehow     erode     the     improvements 
made  i  i  the  last  few  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  disability  retirements 
of  Columbia  police  officers 
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on  disability  was  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  disgrace.  The  system  was 
plagued  with  abuse,  and  there  was  a 
public  outcry  for  change.  Congress, 
primarily  through  the  Appropriations 
Conunittees,  demanded  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  retirement  pro- 
gram with  the  very  real  threat  that, 
absent  dramatic  changes.  Federal 
funding  would  be  withheld. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970's,  Congress 
also  realized  that  there  was  an  even 
greater  problem  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  retirement  system  in  that  it 
was  seriously  underfunded.  If  nothing 
were  done  to  correct  the  potential 
shortfall,  the  city  would  eventually  be 
faced  with  paying  more  in  retirement 
benefits  each  year  than  its  payroll  for 
active  employees.  It  was  recognized 
that  part  of  the  underfunding  problem 
was  from  pre-home-rule  days,  and 
since  Congress  had  complete  control 
over  the  city  during  that  period,  part 
of  the  blame  could  clearly  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Congress. 

Legislation,  which  became  Public 
Law  96-122,  was  introduced  to  address 
this  problem.  It  provided  for  a  cooper- 
ative effort  between  the  city  and  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  underfunding 
over  a  period  of  25  years.  Although  by 
that  time,  the  city  had  demonstrated 
some  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  disability  retirements,  there 
still  appeared  to  be  an  overly  liberal 
application  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  granting  full  or  partial  dis- 
ability. Accordingly,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  conferees  from  the  other  body. 
Public  Law  96-122  included  a  formula 
which,  in  a  nutshell,  provided  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  annual  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  retirement  funds  for 
police  and  firefighters  if  disability  re- 
tirements were  excessive.  The  House 
conferees  proposed  several  alternative 
mechanisms,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  worked  better  than  what  was  fi- 
nally agreed  upon.  In  addition,  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  formula  decided  upon  would 
be  effective.  In  any  event,  the  confer- 
ees from  the  other  body  agreed,  and 
the  conference  report  so  stated,  that  if 
the  mechanism  proved  unworkable  or 
did  not  function  as  intended,  changes 
would  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  calendar  year  1983  was 
the  first  year  in  which  this  formula 
came  into  play.  As  required  by  Public 
Law  96-122,  the  D.C.  Retirement 
Board  and  its  enrolled  actuary  filed  a 
report  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  That 
report  indicates  that  after  applying 
the  formula,  a  reduction  in  the  Feder- 
al contribution  is  mandated.  It  also 
points  out  that  the  formula  is  flawed, 
and  will  likely  result  in  a  penalty  for  a 
year  in  which  there  is  only  one  disabil- 
ity retirement.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  notes  that 
under  the  existing  formula,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  contribution  would 


be  likely  even  if  there  were  no  disabil- 
ity retirements.  The  report  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  the  city  has  significantly 
reduced  the  number  of  disability  re- 
tirements, consistent  with  congression- 
al intent,  and  that  a  modified  formula 
would  clearly  be  in  order.  The  report 
to  which  I  am  referring  arrived  in 
March  1983.  and  was  the  genesis  for 
the  bill  currently  under  consideration. 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  new  formula  embodied  in  S. 
1625  is  the  reasonable  and  proper  solu- 
tion to  this  dilemma.  We  ought  not  to 
penalize  the  city  when  the  record 
shows  that  compliance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  achieved.  At  the 
same  time,  we  ought  not  invite  a 
return  to  the  previous  abuse  by  elimi- 
nating any  penalty  altogether. 

The  specifics  of  the  new  mechanism 
contained  in  S.  1625  have  already  been 
explained.  The  bill  has  the  support 
and  agreement  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Board, 
and  executive  branch  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  only  one  other  item  which 
should  be  mentioned.  The  existing  law 
stipulates  that  a  calculation  be  made 
based  on  the  existing  flawed  formula. 
That  has  been  done,  and  the  result  is 
the  mandating  of  a  reduction  of  $8.04 
million  in  the  next  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  retirement 
funds.  It  is  a  reduction  which  is  unfair 
since  the  city  has  undeniably  complied 
with  the  intent  of  Congress.  But  it  is  a 
reduction  which  will  occur  if  this  bill 
is  not  approved  and  signed  bj'  the 
President  before  October  1.  1983. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  correcting  this  inequity.* 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  10  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
on  the  House  floor  today,  S.  1625. 
which  would  revise  the  formula  for 
disability  retirements  of  D.C.  Police 
and  Firefighters. 

This  legislation  would  change  the 
'trigger  mechanism,"  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  aimual  Federal 
payment  to  the  D.C.  Police  and  Fire 
Retirement  Fund  shall  be  reduced. 
When  Congress  passed  the  D.C.  Re- 
tirement Reform  Act  in  1979,  annual 
Federal  contributions  were  authorized 
to  address  the  prehome  rule  pension 
liability,  and  a  trigger  mechanism  was 
included  to  reduce  this  Federal  contri- 
bution if  disability  retirements  were 
abused.  At  that  time,  it  was  noted  by 
Members  of  Congress  that  future 
changes  would  be  suggested  if  the  for- 
mula was  unworkable.  The  bill  before 
us  addresses  those  needed  changes  to 
the  formula. 

Under  current  calculations,  the  city 
could  be  penalized  in  a  year  in  which 
there  were  no  disability  retirements. 
Because  current  law  provides  for  a  cai 
cuiation  to  be  made,  this  year  the  city 
will  lose  $8.4  million  of  the  fiscal  year 


1984  Federal  contribution  if  S.  1625  is 
not  passed.  However,  under  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  the  trigger  mechanism 
would  still  be  intact  and  a  penalty 
would  be  incurred  if  abuses  were  to 
exist, 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  D.C,  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  all  members  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Conmflt- 
tee  are  supporting  passage  cf  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.* 

C  1450 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rernarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING LEGISLATOR:  DAVID  E. 
CLARENBACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Kasten- 
MEiLR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whoever  said  that  youth  was  wasted 
on  the  young  never  met  Wisconsin 
State  Representative  David  E.  Claren- 
bach.  Next  month  David  will  celebrate 
his  30th  birthday.  He  will  also  observe 
his  12th  year  as  an  elected  public  offi- 
cial and  his  10th  year  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature. 

David's  remarkable  career  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  abUity  of  young  people,  if 
they  care,  to  have  a  meaningful 
impact  on  public  policy.  Elected  to  the 
Dane  County  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
the  age  of  18,  he  spent  2  years  on  the 
county  board  and  then  was  elected  to 
Lhe  Madison  City  Council  in  1974. 
That  same  year  he  ran  for  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Assembly  and  began  an  illus- 
trious eareer  which  already  spans  10 
years  and  which  is  clearly  only  the  be- 
girming. 

During  his  service  in  the  assembly. 
David  has  chaired  two  standing  com- 
mittees—Goverment  Operations  in 
1981  and  the  Joint  Survey  Committee 
on  Tax  Exemptions  in  1979.  This  year 
he  was  elected  speaker  pro  tem  of  the 
assembly. 

He  also  initiated  and  chaired  two 
legislative  council  special  committees. 


both  of  which  addressed  key  issues 
and  resulted  in  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  legislation:  the  Study  Com- 
mittee on  the  Privacy  of  Personal 
Records  and  the  Study  Committee  on 
Economic  Development.  The  Econom- 
ic Development  Committee  has  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  for  the  first 
time  of  permanent  committees  in  both 
the  assembly  and  senate  to  address 
this  issue. 

David  is  a  legislator  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive Wisconsin  tradition.  Invari- 
ably ahead  of  his  time,  he  has  intro- 
duced and  worked  for  numerous  legis- 
lative initiatives  that  many  thought 
were  hopeless  causes  when  they  were 
first  offered.  Today,  he  can  look  back 
on  key  accomplishments  that  resulted 
from  his  vision  and  his  persistence: 
regulation  of  the  use  of  lie  detectors,  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  powerplant 
construction,  the  mandate  of  emergen- 
cy plans  for  nuclear  powerplant  acci- 
dents, the  end  of  criminal  sanctions 
for  private  consensual  sexual  activity, 
and  the  Nations  first  statewide  prohi- 
bition on  discrimination  based  on 
sexual  orientation. 

David  has  been  honored  many  times 
with  awards  for  his  achievements, 
most  recently  by  the  Wisconsin 
Women's  Political  Caucus,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Employees  Union,  and  Envi- 
^ronmental  Decade.  He  has  also  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  "Outstanding 
Young  Men  in  America." 

This  would  be  an  enviable  career  for 
an  individual  who  had  served  decades 
in  public  office  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  retirement.  Yet,  those  of  us 
who  know  David  and  have  worked- 
with  him  during  his  years  in  public 
office  know  that  there  are  vistas  yet  to 
be  explored  and  still  further  imprints 
to  be  left  on  history. 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  congratu- 
lating David  Clarenbach  for  a  truly  re- 
markable 10  years  amd  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  as  he  enters  his  second 
decade  in  the  State  legislature.* 


IMF-EXIM  PROPOSALS  HARMFUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  cempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  P.^vtman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached lucid  testimony  that  was  given 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations expresses  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  professor  of  economics 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury in  the  Reagan  administration, 
Paul  Craig  Roberts. 

His  conern  was  about  the  proposed 
$8.4  billion  quota  increase  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  current- 
ly being  considered  by  Congress. 

On  a  related  matter,  last  Friday  the 
Senate  passed  S.  869,  Export-Import 
Bank  Amendments  of   1983   that   in- 


cluded a  section  specifically  authoriz- 
ing the  Eximbank  to  establish  guaran- 
tees of  $2  billion  in  support  of  export 
transactions  to  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  limits  the 
authority  to  13  months  duration  and 
clarifies  the  necessity  of  notifying 
Congress  before  any  such  financial 
guarantee  of  loans  would  be  granted  in 
the  future. 

Since  the  House  has  not  yet  acted  on 
the  proposed  guarantee  of  $2  billion, 
and  since  my  House  Resolution  311  to 
delay  unplementation  of  the  proposed 
guarantees  until  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  act  has  not  yet  had  hear- 
ings, I  would  like  the  Members  to 
thoughtfully  consider  the  points  Dr. 
Roberts  raises  in  relation  to  the  IMF 
quota  increase  as  his  points  also  apply 
to  the  proposed  guarantees  of  the  Ex- 
imbank should  any  loans  default. 

Specifically,  Dr.  Roberts  warned 
tljat; 

The  IMP  is  undertaking  the  lead  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  existing  iniemational 
debt  situation. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  debtors  to  cease 
viewing  their  debts  as  contractual  obliga- 
tions and  to  begin  seeing  ihem  as  something 
subject  to  politics  and  international  diplo- 
macy. 

'  It  is  certainly  possible  that  additional 
lending  to  foreign  governments  could  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  progress  of  their 
economies,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  that  has  already  been 
lent  to  them. 

Both  the  IMF  and  Eximbank  author- 
izations where  part  of  H.R.  2957  that 
became  S.  695  amended  passed  in  lieu, 
and  has  now  been  returned  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  passed  S.  869 
Exim  amendments  in  a  separate  bill 
last  Friday  that  will  be  sent  to  the 
House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  these  bills  when  they  come 
before  the  House  for  all  the  reasons 
Dr  Roberts  explains. 

TE.STIMONT  OF  PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  you  know  I  have  reservations 
about  the  $8.4  billion  quota  increase  for  the 
International  Monetary  F\ind  that  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Congress.  My 
reservations  are  due  to  the  reasoning  that 
lies  behind  this  particular  quota  increase, 
and  my  reservations  do  not  reflect  any  ani- 
mosity on  my  part  toward  the  IMF.  the  New 
York  banks,  the  Third  World,  or  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Indeed.  I  have  res- 
ervations about  this  quota  increase  because 
I  believe  its  implications  are  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  all  four. 

Consider  first  the  IMF.  Its  participation 
in  a  worldwide  bailout  of  debtors  and  credi- 
tors might  reflect  an  admirable  spirit  of 
concern,  but  it  is  also  a  further  move  away 
from  the  IMF's  traditional  function.  What- 
ever terms  we  use  to  describe  it.  the  IMP  is 
undertaking  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  existing  international  debt  situation. 
Since  it  was  not  envisaged  as  an  internation- 
al lender  of  last  resort,  it  might  be  risking 
its  reputation  in  playing  a  role  that  exceeds 
its  resources. 

The  IMF  is  also  risking  its  authority:  The 
debt  problem  is  so  large  that  debtor  nations 
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may  combttie  together  to  resist  the  condi- 
tions that  the  IMF  Imposes  on  the  policies 
of  trouble<|  debtors  in  order  to  right  their 
economies.  In  order  to  secure  the  agree- 
ments thaa  protect  the  debt  situation,  the 
IMP  Is  ha>4ng  to  weaken  the  condltlonallty 
that  It  Imboses.  Larger  responsibilities  and 
weaker  auOhority  do  not  bode  well  for  the 
future  sucoess  of  the  IMP,  but  they  do  pose 
the  posslbUlty  that  the  IMP  will  be  turned 
into  an  ald-«lvlng  agency. 

Consider  the  effects  on  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. Por  many  of  them,  the  IMP-led  rescue 
packages  are  resulting  In  a  buUdup  of  their 
debts,  because  they  are  being  lent  more 
money  to  pity  interest.  If  their  problem  Is  an 
inability  v>  service  their  existing  debt 
burden.  th«n  pUlng  debt  upon  debt  worsens, 
rather  than  solves,  their  problem. 

More  Important  Is  the  change  In  the  psy- 
chology of' the  debtor  nations— the  change 
In  their  attitude  toward  their  debts— that 
occurs  whm  the  IMP.  the  U.S.  government, 
and  other  governmental  entitles  Interject 
themselves  in  the  relationship  between 
debtors  anl  their  banking  creditors.  There 
Is  a  tendency  for  debtors  to  cease  viewing 
their  debts  as  contractural  obligations  and 
to  begin  s»elng  them  as  something  subject 
to  politics  and  international  diplomacy.  The 
political  djmamlcs  set  them  on  a  course  of 
working  to  turn  loans  into  wealth  transfers. 
Regardless  of  their  own  integrity,  debtor 
governments  can  find  themselves  set  on  this 
course  by  pressure  from  their  political  oppo- 
sition caljng  for  debt  repudiation.  Such 
calls  rise  to  pitch  when  the  IMP'S  involve- 
ment results  in  the  application  of  austere 
economic  |>oUcies  to  the  economies  of  the 
debtor  nations.  It  can  be  potent  politics  for 
an  opposition  to  claim  that  a  sitting  govern- 
ment is  tl^rowlng  its  people  out  of  work  in 
order  to  ^ay  back  U.S.  banks.  Some  the 
debtors  ait  already  poUtically  unstable  and 
antagonistic  toward  the  D.S. 
Consider  the  effects  on  the  banks.  Once 
ollticized  through  the  Interven- 

parties    and    psychological 

cur  In  the  attitude  of  some  debt- 

their  debts,  banks  face  a  less 

promisingfenvironment  for  recovering  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  long-run  effect  of 
de  could  be  to  put  the  banks'  cap- 
ital at  greater  risk. 
Consider  the  effects  on  the  U.S.  govem- 
ih  is  trying  to  deal  with  Its  own 
^ms  and  to  reduce  the  pressure  of 
t-esence  in  the  financial  markets. 
,  $8.4  billion  IMP  quota  subscrip- 
tiave  to  be  financed  by  Treasury 
in  the  financial  markets.  Pur- 
the  additional  lending  by  U.S. 
is  part  of  the  IMF  loan  packages 
credit  remains  at  home  with 
irinance  the  debt  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
emmeni.  ]  municipalities  and  private  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  domestic  political  costs 
Involved  if  U.S.  voters  conclude  that  their 
govemmelit  puts  foreigners  and  banks 
ahead  of  4ther  uses  of  U.S.  resources. 
More  generally,  if  debtor  nations  cannot 
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^^„^.. the  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 

pay  princ  pal  and  interest  after  so  much  po- 
litical pr«tige  is  poured  into  the  refunding 
'pressures  will  mount  to  seek  re- 
the  resurgence  of  world  inflation. 

would  depreciate  the  real  value  of 

the  debts  and  generate  rising  oil  and  com- 
modity pi  Ices  that  would  help  some  debtors 
service  th  eir  debts.  But  it  could  also  bring  to 
a  halt  th( ;  real  economic  growth  that  is  the 

ue  long  nm  solution. 

Consid*  ring  the  risks  inherent  in  the  baU- 
out  appr  lach  to  the  debt  problem.  I  would 


generate 
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course  In 
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prefer  to  avoid  this  approach  if  possible. 
Since  panic  has  prevented  much  serious 
thought  from  being  given  to  the  matter,  it  is 
hard  to  know  for  sure  if  there  is  a  safer  al- 
ternative. One  alternative  consists  of  debt- 
ors and  creditors  sitting  down  together  and 
rescheduling  the  debts.  There  Is  no  a  pHori 
reason  for  rescheduling  to  require  new  loan 
commitments  by  the  IMP;  Indeed,  it  would 
be  preferable  for  debtors  to  avoid  adding  to 
their  debt  burdens.  Many  people  believe 
that  the  IMF's  presence  facilitates  the  re- 
scheduling and  that  additional  lending  is  a 
small  price  to  pay.  However,  there  was  no 
IMP  presence  in  the  rescheduling  of  the 
Polish  and  East  German  debt,  and  the  proc- 
ess is  proceeding  without  the  Involvement  of 
IMP. 

Regardless  of  the  IMF's  presence  and 
whether  new  loan  commitments  are  in- 
volved, debt  rescheduling  is  already  provid- 
ing the  primary  solution  to  the  debt  prob- 
lem. I  know  of  no  reason  that  rescheduling 
cannot  solve  the  entire  problem,  particular- 
ly in  conjunction  with  policies  of  economic 
growth  in  the  OECD  countries.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  on  August  27,  1983, 
that  Mexico  and  its  commercial  bank  credi- 
tors signed  an  agreement  to  stretch  out  re- 
payment of  $11.4  billion  of  debt  coming  due 
between  August  1982  and  December  1984. 
The  new  terms  allow  Mexico  a  four-year 
grace  period  on  its  principal  repayments  fol- 
lowed by  an  eight-year  repayment  period, 
thus  stretching  out  two  years  of  debt  repay- 
ments over  twelve.  Such  a  rescheduling  does 
more  to  reduce  Mexico's  Immediate  debt 
servicing  burden  than  can  be  achieved  by 
granting  new  loans  by  the  IMF. 

Mr.  Chairman,  liquidity  problems  are  not 
the  only  problem  in  the  world  debt  picture. 
Unfortunately,  most  International  lending 
has  been  to  governments  and  government- 
sponsored  agencies.  Lending  agencies  key 
their  loans  to  the  development  plans  of  gov- 
ernments, and  private  banks  feel  more 
secure  placing  their  loans  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments than  with  private  businesses  in 
foreign  countries.  In  a  speech  last  month  on 
August  25.  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Lionel  Olmer  pointed  out  that  this  amounts 
to  "red-lining"  the  private  sector  in  develop- 
ing countries,  and  he  condemned  the  prac- 
tice as  a  major  impediment  to  their  econom- 
ic growth.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  addi- 
tional lending  to  foreign  governments  could 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  progress  of 
their  economies,  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  that  has  already 
been  lent  to  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  secure  private 
property  rights  are  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful economic  development.  The  foreign 
exchange  restrictions  that  have  accompa- 
nied the  efforts  of  countries  like  Mexico  to 
put  their  homes  in  order  are  an  example  of 
the  ways  in  which  private  property  rights 
are  being  eroded  in  those  lands  that  most 
need  them.  Now  then  a  private  Mexican 
firm  exports  goods,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment confiscates  its  hard  currency  earnings 
and  pays  the  firm  with  Mexican  pesos.  If 
the  firm  needs  hard  currencies  for  imports 
necessary  to  its  business,  it  must  compete 
for  an  allocation  against  government  enter- 
prises that  are  more  likely  to  be  favored  by 
the  government  that  makes  the  allocation. 
International  lending  and  the  pressures  on 
debtor  governments  to  get  their  hands  on 
hard  currencies  seem  to  have  further 
stacked  the  cards  against  private  enterprise 
in  many  countries.  No  amount  of  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  grants  and  loans  can 
make  up  for  the  neglect  of  the  private 
sector. 


Recently  Keith  Marsden  of  the  World 
Btuik  published  a  study  of  twenty  countries 
showing  that  those  with  lower  taxes  experi- 
enced the  highest  economics  growth.  Lower 
taxes  imply  a  smaller  government  sector. 
This  study's  conclusion  should  be  kept  In 
mind  not  just  when  we  debate  our  own 
future  policies,  but  also  when  we  consider 
that  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the  IMF  on 
debtor  countries  often  include  higher  taxes, 
thereby  reducing  the  economic  growth  that 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  loan  repayment.* 


TOWARD  REASON  AND  UNITY  IN 
EAST-WEST  TRADE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froisr  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  contains  a  graphic  example  of 
how  overzealous  action  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  protect  national  securi- 
ty by  unilaterally  restricting  trade  can 
actually  backfire  and  result  in  weak- 
ened controls.  This  matter  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note  since  we  will  be 
taking  up  extension  and  amendments 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  this 
week.  That  act  provides  the  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  to  restrict 
export  trade  for  national  security,  for- 
eign policy,  and  other  reasons. 

I  refer  of  course,  to  the  resignation 
of  the  State  Department's  most  senior 
expert  on  East-West  trade,  William  A. 
Root.  Mr.  Root  has  guided  the  imple- 
mentation of  East-West  trade  policy 
through  several  administrations. 
Better  than  anyone  else  in  the  Gov- 
ernment he  knows  the  practical  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  that  relate  to 
export  controls  in  a  world  in  which 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  advanced  technol- 
ogies that  can  have  military  applica- 
tions if  obtained  by  potential  adversar- 
ies. It  is  a  shame  to  lose  a  knowledgea- 
ble and  respected  expert  because  of 
lack  of  clear  policy  by  the  administra- 
tion on  export  control  policy. 

The  Defense  Department  hard-liners 
who  want  to  take  over  export  control 
policy,  vested  by  law  jointly  in  the 
Commerce,  State,  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, only  confuse  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  Mr. 
Root's  resignation  is  that  the  Defense 
Department  wants  to  scrap  Cocom— 
the  organization  in  which  we  coordi- 
nate export  controls  with  our  Europe- 
an and  Japanese  allies— at  the  same 
time  that  the  President  has  called  for 
"redoubled  efforts  with  our  allies  to 
end  the  flow  of  military  and  strategic 
items  to  the  Soviet  Union."  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  that  the  House  will  act  on 
later  this  week  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach and  one  that  deserves  support 
in  the  House.  Let  us  pass  that  bill  and 
help  the  President  regain  control  over 
his  own  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Root's  resignation  statement  fol- 
lows: 


September  24,  1983. 
Open  Lbtteh  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress 

The  arrogance  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Is  rapidly  eroding  the  effectiveness 
of  controls  on  the  export  of  strategic  equip- 
ment and  technology.  Those  who  proclaim 
the  loudest  the  need  to  strengthen  these 
controls  are  doing  the  most  to  weaken  them. 

In  his  television  speech  following  the 
Korean  Airlines  007  Incident,  the  President 
stressed  the  need  to  "redouble  our  efforts 
with  our  Allies  to  end  the  flow  of  military 
and  strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
Since  that  time  we  have.  Instead,  been  re- 
doubling our  efforts  to  convey  to  our  Allies 
that  their  views  do  not  count,  that  we  know 
best,  and  that  they  had  better  shape  up. 
This  Is  no  way  to  obtain  cooperation.  It 
most  certainly  does  not  constitute  efforts 
"with"  our  Allies. 

Corrective  action  Is  needed  Immediately. 
We  have  set  a  time  bomb  in  COCOM,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  where  NATO  na- 
tions and  Japan  coordinate  such  controls.  It 
Is  set  to  go  off  on  October  17. 

The  most  significant  COCOM  control  In 
terms  of  number  of  cases  reviewed  Is  the 
computer  Item.  The  COCOM  computer  defi- 
nition is  obsolete,  having  been  last  revised 
on  the  basis  of  1974  proposals.  COCOM  has 
laeen  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a  revised 
definition  during  the  past  five  years  of  ne- 
gotiations because  of  U.S.  insistence  that 
the  Allies  simply  accept  U.S.  proposals.  The 
Allies  have  been  receptive  to  a  wide  range  of 
U.S.  strengthening  proposals,  for  both  hard- 
ware and  software.  But  they  have  also  sub- 
mitted many  constructive  proposals  of  their 
"own  which  would  make  the  controls  more 
effective. 

During  many  months  of  negotiations  over 
the  past  year  a  composite  draft  reflecting 
everyone's  views  was  hammered  out. 
COCOM  accepted  the  U.S.  proposal  that  a 
session  to  reach  final  decisions  on  differ- 
ences not  yet  resolved  begin  on  October  17. 
The  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate at  that  session. 

On  September  14,  on  the  eve  of  the  Sep- 
tember 15  deadline  for  submission  of  com- 
ments on  the  composite  draft.  Defense  ad- 
vised State  and  Conunerce  of  its  views  that 
( 1 )  COCOM  was  an  inadequate  forum  to  ne- 
gotiate the  important  computer  item;  (2) 
the  United  States  should  not  deviate  from 
Its  pre-composite  draft  proposals  at  the  Oc- 
tober meeting;  and  (3)  the  real  negotiations 
should  take  place  later  In  an  unspecified 
fonim  at  which  a  senior  Defense  official 
would  represent  the  United  States. 

The  clear  (though  imstated)  Defense  ob- 
jectives are  to  demonstrate  that  (a) 
COCOM  as  it  is  now  constituted  Is  ineffec- 
tive and  should  be  replaced  by  a  military 
committee  and  (b)  Defense  should  replace 
State  as  the  agency  responsible  to  conduct 
the  negotiations.  Reasonable  people  can 
diifer  on  these  jurisdictional  questions.  But 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  COCOM  frame- 
work and  the  existing  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  State  to  conduct  negotiations,  until 
one  or  both  are  changed. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  get  its  act  to- 
gether, our  Allies  will  conclude  that  they 
must  use  their  national  discretion  to  decide 
what  to  license  and  what  not  to  license. 
Indeed,  this  has  already  happened  in  several 
Important  cases  as  a  result  of  frustrations 
from  the  already  protracted  negotiations. 
The  fundamental  objective  of  COCOM  is  to 
avoid  diverse  actions  taken  at  national  dis- 
cretion by  coordinating  the  national  export 


control   decisions   of   the   member   govern- 
ments. 

On  October  17,  there  will  be  a  major,  jus- 
tified explosion  of  Allied  resentment  of  U.S. 
contempt  for  the  COCOM  process. 

U.S.  arrogance  stems  directly  from  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  led  to  Section  10(g) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  any  U.S.  export  control  case  for 
which  the  recommendation  of  the  Defense 
Department  is  not  followed.  Although  it 
does  not  literally  apply  to  differences  be- 
tween State  and  Defense  on  COCOM  nego- 
tiations, a  spin-off  effect  has  eliminated  the 
kind  of  cooperation  between  those  two  De- 
partments which  Is  essential  for  such  nego- 
tiations. 

The  President  has  never  over-ruled  De- 
fense on  an  export  control  case  and  prob- 
ably never  will  as  long  as  Section  10(g)  Is  on 
the  books.  The  required  report  to  the  Con- 
gress would  Indicate  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  not  master  In  his  own  house. 
Defense  personnel  know  that  their  views 
have  prevailed  on  several  occasions  when  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  President 
held  different  views.  Accordingly,  they  see 
no  reason  to  listen  to  the  views  of  other 
agencies  or  of  other  governments.  They  are 
no  doubt  sincere  In  believing  that  they  are 
thereby  protecting  the  nation's  security. 
However,  the  end-result  is  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  Impossible  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  our  Allies.  Effective  controls 
depend  upon  negotiations,  because  the 
United  States  is  not  a  unique  supplier  of 
most  strategic  items. 

The  issue  Is  whether  to  have  ineffective 
unilateral  controls  (the  result  of  rigid  ad- 
herence to  U.S.  proposals)  or  effective  mul- 
tilateral controls  (which  can  be  achieved 
through  cooperative  negotiations). 

Our  perverse  efforts  have  been  the  strate- 
gically less  significant  oil  and  gas  area  as 
well  as  In  the  computer  area.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  recently  to  recommen- 
dations to  put  our  oil  and  gas  proposals  to 
COCOM  under  unilateral  security  controls 
and  deny  a  pending  $40  million  case  for  sub- 
mersible pumps.  The  U.S.  oil  and  gas  pro- 
posals now  before  COCOM  are  the  subject 
to  on-going  negotiations.  The  Allies  have 
been  extraordinarily  cooperative  in  helping 
to  find  well-justified  and  clearly  defined  oil 
and  gas  related  items  which  should  be  put 
under  multilateral  control.  But  it  is  appar- 
ent that  substantial  revision  in  our  original 
proposals  will  be  necessary  to  further  our 
common  objective  at  the  next  scheduled 
meeting  on  this  subject  in  January.  Any 
stiffening  of  our  unilateral  licensing  policy 
based  on  the  original  proposals  would  great- 
ly damage  the  cooperative  atmosphere.  This 
atmosphere  was  re-established  with  much 
difficulty  after  the  1982  pipeline  controls 
controversy.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
strengthening  of  multilateral  controls  in 
this  area. 

What  should  be  done?  The  Administration 
should  (1)  negotiate  the  computer  item  on 
October  17  on  the  basis  of  the  composite 
draft  and  (2)  revise  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  pro- 
posals to  take  into  account  the  constructive 
suggestions  of  our  Allies.  The  Congress 
should  repeal  Section  10(g)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  when  renewing  this  Act 
(which  expires  on  September  30). 
Sincerely, 

WiixiAM  A.  Root, 
Director,  Office  of  East  West  Trade, 

Department  of  State. 

(UntU  his  resignation  in  protest  concern- 
ing the  above  on  Septemer  15.)« 


WILSON  BRIDGE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  of  editorial  li- 
cense here  today  to  commend  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  that  I  do  not  personal- 
ly know.  That  is  the  corporation  and 
those  who  work  on  the  Wilson  Bridge 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  area. 

It  appears  that  this  is  the  only  fed- 
erally owned  bridge  in  this  area,  the 
only  federally  owned  public  works 
project  that  I  know  of  in  recent  years 
that  has  been  completed,  not  only  on 
schedule,  but  3  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  As  a  Floridian  who  has  had 
to  commute  this  distance  to  the  Cap- 
itol from  home  while  the  House  is  in 
session,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  this  construction  project,  to 
look  at  the  innovative  ways  in  which 
the  bridge  has  been  mended  and  re- 
paired, keeping  the  traffic  flowing  on 
a  daily  basis,  closing  only  at  night  for 
removal  of  sections  of  the  bridge  to 
allow  traffic  to  proceed.  And  I  think  it 
has  just  been  an  act  that  is  commend- 
able, and  we  should  take  notice  here  in 
the  Congress  that  someone,  some- 
where in  this  great  bureaucracy,  has 
found  a  corporation  that  allows  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  to  be  complet- 
ed, not  only  on  schedule,  but  ahead  of 
schedule.  And  I  commend  whoever  it  is 
who  owns  that  corporation,  and  those 
in  our  Government  who  found  this 
new  procedure.  And  I  might  suggest 
that  we  might  look  at  that  in  bridges 
from  Florida  to  Maine  and  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  San  Francisco, 
because  every  other  project  I  have 
seen  has  been  far  beyond  schedule. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  EDWARD  C. 
MEYER 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Edward  C.  "Shy" 
Meyer  who  recently  retired  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Though  one  of  the  yoimgest  officers 
to  head  the  Army,  General  Meyer 
brought  the  full  panoply  of  necessary 
qualifications  to  the  top  soldier's  job. 
After  graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1951  he  served  with  distinction  in 
Korea,  and,  later,  twice  in  Vietnam. 
His  decorations  from  those  campaigns 
include  two  Silver  and  two  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
34  Air  Medals,  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

General  Meyer's  qualifications 
equipped  him  to  assess  the  condition  of 
the  Army  soon  after  he  became  Chief 
of  Staff.  This  Nation  owes  him  its 
thanks  for  his  courageous,  forthright, 
and  timely  warning  that  the  Army  was 
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U.S.S.  "HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER." 
SSr;  709 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  greatly 
desened  honor  was  bestowed  on  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  on  August  27,  1983. 
On  that  day  the  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine, U.S.S.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  wao 
christened  and  launched.  Of  course, 
no  one  more  deserves  to  be  honored 
for  our  outstanding  nuclear  submarine 
program  than  Admiral  Rickover. 

The  occasion  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  another  very  special 
person.  This  person  is  Mrs.  Eleanore 
B.  Rickover,  the  admiral's  wife,  who 
christened  the  ship.  This  most  gra- 
tious  lady  has  also  served  our  Nation 
in  the  Navy  Marine  Corps.  Admiral 
Rickover  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  person  as  his 
mate  and  partner  in  his  life  and  work. 
I  believe  that  Eleanor's  observations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  and 
launching  ceremony  are  so  significant 
and  tell  so  much  about  her  sensitive 
and  charitable  nature  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
aU  of  my  colleagues.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  include  her  recorded  re- 
marks at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  Admiral 
Rickover's  comniients  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks.  His  salute  to  the  commit- 
ment of  individuals  who  apply  their 
personal  efforts  for  the  good  of  society 
and  his  comments  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  organizations  dealing  hon- 
estly and  fairly  with  our  Govenmient 
contain  important  principles  which 
must  be  followed. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following: 

Remarks  by  Elzonore  B.  Rickover  at  the 
Luncheon  in  Her  Honor  Following  the 
Launching  of  the  U.S.S.  •Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over" (SSN  709) 

Thank  you  very  much!  That's  quite  a 
feat— to  bring  home  all  these  gifts,  and  it 
isn't  even  Christmas. 

The  day  is  so  filled  with  emotion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  ■•Thank  you."  It  does 
not  seem  enough.  However.  I  fee)  I  have  the 
greatest  prize  there  is— and  that  is— my  hus- 
band. 

When  I  told  my  husband  I  wanted  to  say  a 
few  words,  a  few  remarks,  not  a  speech,  he 
seemed  quite  concerned.  He  said.  '•You  are 
not  going  to  talk  about  me?"  I  said.  "I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you. "  Even  last  night  he  kept 
asking,  ■•What  is  the  theme  of  your  talk?" 
••You  will  just  have  to  wait,"  was  my 
answer. 

I  want  you  to  know  my  ••laid  back"  hus- 
band, who  doesn't  get  excited,  didn't  sleep 
too  well  last  night,  as  I  also  did  not.  We 
were  both  a  little  excited,  and  it  was  well 
worth  it.  because  this  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous experience  for  me.  and  I  think  for  him 
too,  to  see  all  the  people  who  mean  so  much 
to  him. 

I  want  to  thank  the  many  people  here 
who  made  this  day  such  a  special  one— start- 
ing with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Tovar,  Mr.  Miller, 


Capt.  Pox,  and  expecially  Adm.  Watkins,  for 
the  fine  remarks  he  made. 

When  I  told  my  husband  I  like  to  speak 
without  any  notes,  he  said,  "•You'd  better 
have  some.'"  So  I  have  some. 

I  am  deeply  honored  and  proud  to  have 
christened  the  Kymak  G.  Ricko\'er  today.  I 
am  equally  proud  to  have  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  Nurse  Corps.  But  most 
of  all,  I  am  proud  of  my  husband  and  proud 
to  be  his  wife.  And  you  know,  the  reason  I 
submitted  an  out-of-date  picture  was  be- 
cause of  the  way  I  feel  about  the  Navy. 
Even  though  it  was  nine  years  old,  I  didn't 
think  you'd  care. 

The  night  before  we  were  married,  my 
husband  hand-carried  a  note  to  me  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  now  Senator  Warner. 
I  planned  to  read  it  to  you.  but  I  must  have 
dropped  it,  so  I  wUl  just  have  to  ad-lib  it. 

This  is  what  he  wrote:  To  a  Navy  Bride; 
He  said  I  was  going  to  take  on  this  awesome 
responsibility,  because  my  husband  was  an 
institution.  But  I  deserved  to  be  happy  and 
should  not  let  that  deter  any  of  my  happi- 
ness, because  I  had  managed  to  wui  the 
highest  selection  there  was  in  the  Navy  se- 
lection process.  And  I  think  you  know  what 
he  was  saying. 

Had  I  thought  of  him  as  an  institution,  I 
probably  would  not  have  said,  ••yes."  He  is  a 
very  warm.  kind,  and  human  person. 

I  also  thought  about  what  I  would  say. 
The  reason  I  could  think  about  it  was  that  I 
was  here  a  couple  of  times  before.  I  was  on 
the  platform  and  remembered  how  the  sub- 
marine slid  into  the  water  while  the  band 
played  "Anchors  Aweigh.""  I  was  in  tears 
then. 

Today,  the  emotion  is  even  more  so,  be- 
cause how  many  people  are  privileged  to 
break  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  utter  their 
husband"s  name?  What  I  recalled  most 
when  this  happened  was  something  that 
some  of  you  will  know.  In  the  early  days  my 
husband  gave  a  small  plaque  to  the  prospec- 
tive commanding  officers  of  nuclear  ships. 
Inscribed  on  it  was  an  anonymous  prayer  of 
the  Breton  fisherman.  It  reads: 

"O  God.  Thy  Sea  is  so  Great 

■"And  my  Boat  is  so  Small. 

Standing  alongside  that  majestic  ship 
with  her  magnificent  crew,  and  then  seeing 
her  slide  into  the  water,  one  cannot  help 
but  think  how  one's  perspective  changes 
and  reality  sets  in.  The  ship  does  diminish. 

This  prayer  became  even  more  vivid  to  me 
while  I  was  stationed  on  Guam  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  aboard  the  submarine 
Kmehatneha  for  a  day  and  even  submerge  to 
a  thousand  feet.  That  was  something  for  a 
female.  Of  course.  I  was  in  the  Navy.  AVhat  I 
remember  most  of  all  was  having  to  take  a 
tug  out  to  the  ship  and  board  her  through  a 
tiny  opening  (the  hatch).  Once  again,  the 
boat  looked  so  small  and  the  sea  so  greati 

Today.  I  want  to  do  one  thing  that  may 
seem  strange  to  some  of  the  men  here  in 
uniform.  But  I  am  not  denigrating  anything 
they  stand  for,  because  I  wore  the  uniform 
and  had  a  very  exciting  life— it  was  not 
always  in  the  emergency  room,  either.  I 
want  to  take  ihis  opportunity  to  extend  the 
honor  accorded  me  and  to  Salute  the  Navy 
Wife!  As  I  do  so.  I  think  about  how  impor- 
tant she  is  because  she  makes  it  possible  for 
her  husband  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  And  it  may  be  they  do  not  think 
about  that  too  often.  In  my  salute,  I  also 
want  to  include  the  first  Mrs.  Rickover,  who 
deserved  this  honor  far  more  than  I  do. 

In  conclusion.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
christening.  I  deviated  a  little,  but  I  also 
said  the  traditional  words: 


In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  I  chris- 
ten thee,  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  May  God 
bless  her  and  all  who  sail  in  her. 

I  added  a  few  words  of  my  own  and  bor- 
rowed the  last  line  from  one  of  Milton's  son- 
nets. I  said: 

May  God  bless  their  families  and  loved 
ones,  for  "they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait." 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  by  /j)m.  H.  G.  Rickover  at  the 
Launching  of  the  U.S.S.  "H.  G.  Rickover" 

At  ship  launchlngs  it  is  customary  to  say 
fine  things  about  the  sponsor;  who  is  then 
surprised  to  learn  how  unusual  a  person  she 
really  is. 

But  in  the  case  of  my  wife.  Eleonore, 
there  is  nothing  superfluous  one  could  say. 
She  is  living  truth  that  a  fine  and  beautiful 
woman  can  have  the  capacity  and  stamina 
to  tolerate  one  such  as  me. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  that  should 
have  been  said  many  years  ago. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  giving 
praise  to  organizations  and  not  to  people. 

Consider  today's  events:  The  speakers 
t^ways  give  credit  to  the  corporation— in 
this  case  General  Dynamics. 

But  I  will  tell  the  real  story  why  Electric 
Boat  is  the  leading  submarine  builder  in  the 
United  States. 

The  design  a.id  building  of  the  Nautilus 
prototype  in  Idaho  had  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  I  needed  a  submarine  shipyard 
to  become  involved,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Naval 
Shipyard,  which  had  designed  and  built 
many  submarines  during  World  War  11,  to 
build  the  ship. 

So  I  visited  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, and  asked  the  shipyard  commander  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  provide  the  naval  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  needed  for  designing 
and  building  the  land-based  atomic  energy 
prototype  plant  in  Idaho.  In  this  way  his 
yard  would  have  a  decisive  advantage  when 
the  time  came  for  the  actual  construction  of 
the  submarine.  He  refused,  saying  he  did 
not  have  the  manpower  or  the  Navy  funds 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking. 

I  replied  I  would  see  to  it  that  he  would 
have  all  the  necessary  manpower  and  funds. 
These  would  be  provided  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  not  the  Navy.  But  he 
was  adamant. 

After  talking  with  the  •reluctant  dragon, ' 
I  reached  across  his  desk  and  used  his  tele- 
phone. While  the  shipyard  commander  IL-?- 
tened,  I  called  Mr.  O.  P.  Robinson,  the  man- 
ager of  Electric  Boat,  and  aaked  if  he  could 
construct  the  world's  first  atomic  subma- 
rine. He  immediately  responded,    yes. " 

I  met  with  him  that  evening  and  we 
worked  out  the  relationship  for  tlas  joint 
venture.  Mr.  Robinson  demonstrated  an  at- 
titude of  hearty  cooperation  and  not  of  dig- 
nified acquiescence— as  has  been  the  experi- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  some  honeymoons. 

This  relationship  between  the  Navy  and 
General  Dynamics  continued  to  be  out- 
standing even  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.— except  for  one 
recent  set  of  events:  The  local  manager  at- 
tempted to  impose  his  will  on  the  U.S.  Navy. 
But,  that  official  is  no  longer  at  Electric 
Boat. 

I  trust  that  the  lesson  from  this  event  will 
be  long  remembered  and  will  remain  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  brains  of  General  Dynam- 
ics officials  in  St.  Louis. 

Pair  and  honest  dealing  with  the  U.S. 
Government  is  the  best  policy  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  as  is  the  fulfillment  of  legal 


obligations  on  the  part  of  corporations 
doing  business  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  relationship  will  contin- 
ue to  be  mutually  beneficial  from  now  on  if 
Electric  Boat  acts  as  a  responsible  supplier 
and  not  as  a  contractor  trying  to  dominate 
the  customer. 

In  large  corporations  it  is  customary  to 
assign  credit  to  the  senior  officials  and 
blame  to  the  lower  ranks  when  something 
goes  wrong 

In  the  case  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, due  to  the  lack  of  vision  and  courage 
by  the  shipyard's  naval  management.  Elec- 
tric Boat  became  the  leading  submarine 
yard  In  the  United  States. 

Bear  in  mind.  aU  effort  in  the  world  is 
done  by  and  through  people,  not  organiza- 
tions. So.  whenever  you  read  the  full-page 
shipbuilders  advertisements,  just  remember 
how  the  job  really  got  done.  Also  remember 
that  the  actions  of  some  shipyard  officials 
have  not  been  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
customer  of  even  of  their  own  yard.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  i^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  for  50  minutes,  on 
September  28. 

Mr.  RtJDD,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  ajid  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

My  tmanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Regtjla. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  folio-wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Termessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  PUQUA. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  FYoRio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mrs.  B"yRON. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Rorida. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  armoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  "Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  cind  the  "Virgin  Islands:  and 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  September  22.  1983: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Sewing  Month"":  and 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  25.  1983.  as 
■"National  Adult  Day  Care  center  Week." 
On  September  23,  1983: 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultrue  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs:  and 

H.J.  Res.  229.  An  act  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  22  through  April  28.  1984, 
as  'National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  ntle  XXI'V,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1893.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae.  tnuMmlttlng  notification  of  the  De- 
partmenf<  allocation  of  civilian  end 
strength  flor  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  601(b)  of  Public  Law  97-252;' to  the 
Committed  on  Armed  Services. 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, traitanlttlng  the  annual  report  of  the 
Reserve  I^rces  Policy  Board  (RFPB)  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133(c):  to  tjhe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1895.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Stcurlty  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  Report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  tie  Army's  proposed  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  articles  to  the  United  King- 
dom (Transmittal  No.  83-54),  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  13|;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  DBtrlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  ActT5-^4.  "Farmers'  Street  Market 
Space  Charge  Increase  Act  of  1983."  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Cojpmlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum 
bia.  I 

1897.  A  fetter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Dfctrict  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  ActT5-65.  "Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
Amendments  Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602((3f  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Commlttef  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1898.  A  tetter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  Dktrict  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  J  -66,  'Closing  of  a  PubUc  Alley  in 
Square  16  Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  thelDlstrict  of  Columbia. 

1899.  A  1  Etter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  !k67.  "D.C.  Traffic  Act.  1925  and 
Cable  Teievlslon  Communications  Act  of 
1981  Amei  idments  Act  of  1983, "  pursuant  to 
section  60  2(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committef  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1900.  A  Hetter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
tinuing E<  lucation  and  the  American  Work- 
force," pursuant  to  section  117(d)  of  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended; 
to  the  Coflimittee  on  education  and  Labor. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Intergovernmental  and 
Leglslativi  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
political  ci  )ntributions  by  Ambassador-desig- 
nate Gera  id  Eustis  Thomas,  and  members  of 
his  famllj,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  A|fairs. 

1902.  A  fetter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  T  "reaty  Affairs,  transmitting  copies 
of  intern  Bitional  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting n<  tlce  of  the  provision  of  emergency 
military  assistance  provided  to  Chad  under 
the  authc  rities  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tions 83-8  and  93-9.  dated  July  19.  1983.  and 
August  5.  1983,  pursuant  to  section  506(b)(2) 
of  the  P(  reign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1904.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting m  itlce  of  the  Army's  proposed  Inten- 
tion to  se  1  certain  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  tl  le  United  Kingdom  (Transmittal 
No.  83-54  (.  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Exf  ort  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreig  i  Affairs. 


1905.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  August  1983,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislation  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1906.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administration  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  relative  to  the  General  Supply 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatons. 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
subsistence  allowances  of  Government  em- 
ployees whUe  performing  official  travel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  administration 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  103(f) 
of  Public  Law  92-522;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  emergency  prospectus  for  struc- 
tural alterations  to  the  Howard  Street  park- 
ing facility  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  pursuant  to 
section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  86-249.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  12th  quarterly 
report  on  blomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels 
pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of  I»ublic  Law  96- 
294;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture. Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 


H.R.  3983.  A  bill  regarding  the  operation 
of  certain  duty-free  sales  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  employment  in  civil 
service  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of 
any  individual  required  to  register  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  who  has 
not  so  registered;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  29,   1984,  as  "National  Minority 
Military  History  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za 
BLOCKI,   Mr.   Broobifield,   Mr.   Fas 
CELL.    Mr.    Hamilton.    Mr.    Yatron 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.   Ire 
land.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr, 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.   Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lago 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Solo 
mon,  Mr.  BoEHLERT,  and  Mr.  Ham 
merschmidt): 
H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning U.S.  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  of  South   East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  with  respect  to  Kampuchea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Report  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Rept.  No.  98-380).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  3982.  A  bill  to  confer  posthumously 
upon  Col.  Charles  E.  Young  the  commission 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Army:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoRGAN.  and  Mr.  Akaka): 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

266.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
attack  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  aircraft:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

267.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to  amending  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

268.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  en- 
actment of  S.  842;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Dyson,   and  Mr.  Hamher- 

SCHMIDT. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Rahall. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gijnderson,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Raplh  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs.  Burton 


of  California,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Apple- 
oatk.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Youho  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
RoDino,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  2100:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mr.  DiWiNE. 

H.R.  2127:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Grxoo. 

H.R.  2491:  Mr.  Matsih  and  Mr.  Lbvinb  of 
California. 

H.R.  3170:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Ms. 
Kaptctr,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  3338:  Mr.  Chappell  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Ramoel,  Mr. 
Hartnitt,  Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  3636:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
CXiNGKR,  Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr.  Conykrs. 

HJl.  3797:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  3800:  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stkh- 

HOLM. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Oun,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Rittkr, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rat,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Torricelu. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bethuwe,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Con- 
YiRS,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  MiNCTA,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Foglibtta,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Pact.,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Cougklin,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Glickman,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 


Conn.,  relative  to  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  the  right  to  life;  pornogra- 
phy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

238.  Also,  petition  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Supreme  Council,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  relative  to  tuition  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

236.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Republic  of  Korea,  rela- 
tive to  the  shooting  down  of  a  Korean  Air 
Lines  jetliner  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

237.  Also,  petition  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus   Supreme    Council,     New    Haven, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1010 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 

Amendments  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857). 
—Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "is"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  be". 

—Page  14,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  20  on  page  16  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Any  certificated  transporter  of  coal 
by  pipeline  desiring  to  acquire  a  right-of- 
way  across  lands  belonging  to  a  common 
carrier  engaged  in  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  coal  may  apply  to  the  Commission 
for  an  order  requiring  use  of  the  common 
carrier's  lands  for  a  coal  pipeline  right-of- 
way.  The  Commission  may,  by  order,  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  common  carrier's 
rights-of-way  or  facilities  and  shall  fix  just 
and  reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  issue  such 
an  order,  the  Commission  shtdl  take  into  ac- 
count the  willingness  of  the  respective  par- 
ties to  negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  a  grant  of  the  right-of-way  and  the  need 
for  the  right-of-way.". 

—Page  14,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  15,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  section,  any  person  holding  a  cer- 
tificate under  section  10  of  this  Act  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  approval  of  the 
acquisition  of  such  person  of  a  right-of-way 
for  the  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  extension  of  a  pipeline  over, 
under,  upon,  or  through  any  private  lands 
owned  by  a  common  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that — 

"(A)  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
coal  pipeline  does  not  unreasonably  inter- 
fere with  operations  of  the  common  carrier 
whose  property  would  be  crossed; 

"(B)  the  applicant  agrees  to  pay  the 
common  carrier  for  the  right-of-way  provid- 
ed; 

"(C)  the  proposed  acquisition  Is  in  the 
public  interest;  and 

"(D)  the  terms  of  the  proposed  acquisition 
(including  the  amount  of  payment)  are  just 
and  reasonable. 

"(3)  If  the  carriers  are  unable  to  agree  on 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  acquisition  (in- 
cluding the  amount  of  payment),  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  just  and  reasonable 
terms.  In  addition,  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  carriers 
are  not  just  and  reasonable,  it  may  condi- 
tion Its  approval  of  the  application  upon 
such  modification  of  such  terms  as  It  consid- 
ers necessary  and  appropriate.". 
—Page  14,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "neces- 
sary for  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  pipeline  or  extension"  and 
insert    in    lieu    thereof     "owned    by    any 


common  carrier  engaged  in  the  interstate 
transportation  of  coal". 

Page  16,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  The  power  granted  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  exercised  to  acquire  a 
property  interest  greater  than  that  needed 
to  effect  a  crossing,  but  In  no  event  greater 
than  200  feet.". 
—Page  16,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

"(f)  No  right-of-way  may  be  acquired 
through  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  section  if  such  right-of- 
way  is  over,  under,  upon,  or  through  any 
private  lands  under  one  ownership  consist- 
ing of  1,000  contiguous  acres  or  more.". 
—Page  28,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  No  certificate  shall  be  Issued  under 
this  section  for  a  coal  pipeline  for  which 
water  would  be  taken  from  any  aquifer  or 
other  body  of  groundwater  which  underlies 
more  than  one  State  unless— 

"(1)  there  is  In  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact between  the  affected  States  which  gov- 
erns such  sale  or  transfer;  or 

"(2)   all   the  affected  States  consent  to 
such  sale  or  transfer. ". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  each  certificate 
issued  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  require  compliance  with  terms  and 
conditions  which  will— 

"(1)  minimize  damage  to  scenic  and  es- 
thetic values  and  fish  and  wUdlife  habitat 
and  otherwise  protect  the  enviroiunent; 

"(2)  require  compliance  with  applicable 
air  and  water  quality  standards  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law; 

"(3)  require  compliance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  15  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  require  compliance  with  State  stand- 
ards for  public  health  and  safety,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  siting,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  coal  pipe- 
lines if  such  standards  are  consistent  with 
or  more  stringent  than  applicable  Federal 
StandSLrds.". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwitlistandlng  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue  a 
certificate  under  this  section  unless  the 
Commission  determines.  In  writing,  that  the 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  will  not 
have  a  substantially  detrimental  effect  on 
surface  or  ground  water  at  the  point  of 
origin  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  trans- 
ported, at  the  point  of  destination  to  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  transported,  and  at  the 
point  of  disposal  of  water  utilized  In  the 
transportation  of  the  coal.". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue  a 
certificate  under  this  section  unless  the 
Commission  determines,  in  writing,  that  the 
coal  pipeline  will  not  Impair  (1)  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  any  other  carrier  to  provide 
transportation,  or  (2)  the  level  or  type  of 
transportation  any  other  carrier  would  be 
able  to  provide.". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  require  as  a 
condition  of  issuance  of  a  certificate  with  re- 
spect to  a  coal  pipeline  under  this  section 
that  the  pipeline  carrier,  upon  application 
of  any  party  tendering  coal  for  transporta- 
tion, shall  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
upon  reasonable  terms  a  feeder  or  distribu- 
tion line  to  connect  the  source  of  such  ten- 
dered coal  with  the  coal  pipeline  in  any  case 
in  which  such  connection  Is  reasonably 
practicable  and  can  be  constructed  with 
safety  and  will  furnish  sufficient  business  to 
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construction,    operation,    and 
.   Such   feeder   or   distribution 
option  of  the  party  applying 
i  hall  include  any  faculties  neces- 
.  delivery  of  coal  to  such  party  in 
condition  suitable  for  use  as  fuel 
farther  processing  or  treatment.  If 
.  carrier  of  coal  holding  a  certlfi- 
under  this  section  falls  to  install 
any  feeder  or  distribution  line 
In  writing  by  any  party, 
may  submit  a  complaint  to  the 
The  Commission- 
hear  and  investigate  such  com- 


.  make  a  determination  with  re- 
he   safety  and   practicability   of 
or  distribution  line  and  the  jus- 
ind  reasonable  compensation  for 
Lnd 
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shall  be  enforced  as  provided  for 
ment  of  all  other  orders  by  the 
I.  other  than  orders  for  the  pay- 


sifter  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
Commission  and  the  Secretary 
at  least  one  public,  formal  adjudi- 
heiring  with  respect  to  each  applica- 
inder  this  section.  Any  such  hear- 
se conducted  in  accordance  with 
of  section  554  of  title  5.  At 
of   such   adjudicatory    hearings 

in  Che  District  of  Columbia. 
Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secre- 
Tiknsportation,  and  the  Administra- 
Eiivironmental  Protection  Agency 
in  each  hearing  held  under 
and  shall  submit  proposed 
conclusions,  exceptions  to  the 
recommended  decision,  and  sup- 
for  the  exceptions  or  pro- 
findings  or  conclusions.  The  head  of 
Federal  agency  may  participate  in 
tearing  and  may  make  the  submis- 
tn  the  preceding  sentence. 
State  and  local  agencies  and  other  tn- 
j  ersons  may.  upon  reasonable  ap- 
participate  in  any  hearing  held 
subsection.". 

line  14.  after  the  comma  insert 
"by  jeopardizing  existing  con- 
and  sales  to  small-  and  medium- 
producers,  or  otherwise.", 
line  22,  strike  out  '(1)". 
strike  out  lines  1  through  5. 
after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
pipeline  transfer.  merger>and  ac- 
tnuisactions 

pipeline  carrier  providing  trans- 
of  coal  under  a  certificate  issued 
10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
prior  to— 
triiisferrtng    any    coal    pipeline    or 
pro  >erty  to  auiy  person: 
coi  soUdating  or  merging  its  proper- 
the  properties  of  any  other  such 
cfurier; 

leasing,  or  contracting  to 
properties  of  any  other  such 
carrier:  or 

control  of  any  other  such 
»rrier  through  ownership  of   its 
otherwise: 
application  to  the  Commission  re- 
he  approval  and  authorization  of 
ion,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
to  carry  out  such  transac- 
such  pipeline  carrier  shall  enter 
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into  any  transaction  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  the  absence  of  such  ap- 
proval and  authorization. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  setting 
forth  a  proposed  transaction  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  an  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  on  the  record,  wheth- 
er such  transaction  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mmes  that,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  such  modifications  as  it  finds  just 
and  reasonable,  such  transaction  is  consist- 
ent with  the  public  interest,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  an  order  approving  and  au- 
thorizing such  transaction,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Commission  may  require. 

•■(c)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  transaction  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  give  weight  to  the  following  consider- 
ations, among  others: 

'■(1)  The  effect  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion upon  adequate  transportation  service 
to  the  public. 

"(2)  The  effect  upon  the  public  interest  of 
the  inclusion,  or  failure  to  include,  other 
coal  pipelines  located  in  the  area  involved  in 
the  proposed  transaction. 

"(3)  The  total  fixed  charges  resulting 
from  the  proposed  transaction. 

'4)  The  interests  of  the  pipeline  carrier 
erpployees  affected. 

Page  42,  line  Iff,  strike  out  "  10956"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10957". 

Page  43,  after  line  14,  strike  out 

10956.  Definitions.", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

10956.  Coal  pipeline  transfer,  merger,  and 
acquisition  transactions. 
"10957.  Definitions.". 
—Page  48.  after  line  19.  add  the  following: 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
REVIEW  OF  PRICES  OF  PIPELINE-TRANSPORTED 
COAL 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-617)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 

-SEC.  6«9.  COMMISSION  REVIEW  Of  CERTAIN  COAL 
PRICES. 

"(a)  Whenever  any  State  regulated  elec- 
tric utility  and  a  coaJ  producer  enter  into 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  coal,  and  such 
coal  is  to  be  transported  by  a  pipeline  carri- 
er providing  transportation  of  coal  under  a 
certificate  issued  under  section  10  of  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  such  electric  utili- 
ty shall  file  a  copy  of  such  contract  with  the 
Commission. 

•(b)(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  a 
contract  is  filed  »1th  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  whether  the  coal 
producer  that  is  a  party  to  such  contract  is 
a  captive  coal  operation. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  that  a  coal 
producer  is  a  captive  coal  operation,  the 
Commission  shall  Chen  determine,  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  whether  the  price 
charged  for  the  sale  of  coal  pursuant  to  the 
contract  filed  with  the  Commission  is  rea- 
sonable. If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  price  is  not  reasonable,  it  shall  establish 
the  price  to  be  applicable  to  the  sale  of  such 
coal. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  establishes  the 
price  for  the  sale  of  coal  to  a  State  regulat- 
ed electric  utility  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  petition  the 


appropriate  State  regulatory  authority  for 
the  initiation  of  a  ratemaklng  proceeding  or 
other  appropriate  regulatory  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  rates  or  rate  design. 
"(d)  As  used  in  this  section- 
ed) The  term  captive  coal  operation' 
means— 

"(A)  a  coal  producer  that  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  State  regulated  electric  utility 
to  which  it  sells  coal  pursuant  to  a  contract; 
or 

"(B)  a  coal  producer  that,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  such  a  State  regulated  elec- 
tric utility,  mines  coal  which  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  electric  utility. 

"(2)  The  term  'control'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  10102(7)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  608  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  609.  Commission  review  of  certain  coal 
prices. ". 

Page  48,  line  16,  strike  out  "section  16" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  16  and 
19". 

Conform  the  table  of  contents  in  section  1 
accordingly. 


H.R.  3231 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
(Amendment   to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

TITLE  IV-SOVIET  UNION 

GOLD  COINS 

Sec.  401.  No  person,  including  any  bank 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  may  import  into  the  United  States 
any  gold  coin  minted  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

enforcement;  penalties 
Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to;  insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  401,  including— 

(1)  issuing  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  section 
401; 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
401  and  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  section 
401  has  occurred  or  is- about  to  occur,  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action:  and 

(4)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  fur- 
nished the  Secretary  with  false  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  section  401.  re- 
ferring the  master  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action. 

(b)(1)  Any  person,  other  than  an  individ- 
ual, that  violates  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  secUon  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  tnan  five 
times  the  value  of  the  gold  coins  involved. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  a  person  violates  section 
401  of  this  Act— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 


(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  A  fine  Imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 


applicability  to  evasions  of  titu: 
Sec.  403.  This  title  shall  apply  to  any 
person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  un- 
dertaken any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

cooperation  of  other  departments  and 
agencies 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 


of  this  title,  including,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  talking  steps  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's functions  under  this  title. 
definition 

Sec  405.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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The  a  inate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  ta  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  H  ilverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing p  rayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  Praise,  O  ye  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lori.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  fro\n  this  time  forth  and  for  ever- 
more. Fitom  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto 
the  goinp  down  of  the  same  the  Lord's 
name  is  fo  be  praised.  The  Lord  is  high 
above  aS.  nations,  and  his  glory  above 
the  ;i«at%TW.— Psalm  113:  1-4. 

Crod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
Lord  of]  all  peoples  and  all  nations, 
help  ThF  servants  in  Congress  and  the 
White  gouse  to  find  the  way  which 
transcenids  all  prejudice  and  partisan- 
ship. In  the  effort  to  find  peace  inter- 
nationally, help  us  not  to  make  war 
among  o  urselves. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  the  heart 
and  mild  of  any  Senator  which  will 
prevent  hearing  those  whose  position 
is  contiary.  Remove  all  hindrances 
which  vrould  cause  Thy  servants  to 
ignore  Ihe  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  the  wisdom  of  God  to  their 
consciences.  Dear  God,  in  the  search 
for  peate  for  others,  may  we  be  at 
peace  at  long  ourselves.  In  the  name  of 
the  Prir  ce  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  HlESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  with  debate  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
with  a  vote  to  occur  sometime  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  on  Wednesday  at 
the  latest.  I  anticipate  that  many  Sen- 
ators will  wish  to  speak,  however,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  accommo- 
date their  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  we  must 
also  deal  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  ends  at  mid- 
night on  Friday.  There  are  a  number 
of  appropriation  bills  that  have  not 
yet  been  completed  by  both  Houses 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  this  morning,  and  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  continuing  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  imtil  Thurs- 
day, maybe  Friday,  which  will  make  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  complete  action 
on  that  measure  before  midnight  on 
Friday;  maybe  impossible.  But  in  any 
event,  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  Senators 
that  a  Saturday  session  is  all  but  cer- 
tain. If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  complete 
the  continuing  resolution  and  to  com- 
plete the  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits,  which  also  expires  at  mid- 
night, before  Saturday,  I  suppose  we 
could  avoid  it.  But  I  would  say  that 
has  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred,  so  I 
urge  Senators  to  arrange  their  plans 
and  schedule  to  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  the  war 
powers  resolution,  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  unemployment  benefits  ex- 
tension to  deal  with  this  week. 

I  do  not  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
State  authorization  bill  this  week  in 
light  of  these  other  urgent  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  have  a 
further  announcement  on  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate  as  the  situation  be- 
comes more  final  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  particularly  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  time  under  the  act  for  the 
debate  on  the  war  powers  resoWtion 
and  as  I  receive  further  information 
from  the  House  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits extension. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  POR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  untU  2  p.m.;  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  2  p.m.  it  is  anticipated  the 


Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  I  do  not 
believe  that  today  will  be  a  late  day, 
but  we  wiU  stay  as  long  as  reasonably 
necessary  to  permit  Senators  to  speak. 
As  of  this  moment,  I  do  not  anticipate 
votes  on  the  war  powers  resolution 
today.  It  is  not  impossible  that  that 
will  occur  or  that  a  vote  would  occur 
in  respect  to  a  procedural  matter  such 
as  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  by  an  instruction  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  but  I  do  anticipate  a 
full  day  tomorrow  suid  Wednesday  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the 
resolution  would  be  in  order— there  is 
no  question  about  the  possibility  that 
they  would  be  in  order,  but  he  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  there 
could  be  a  vote  or  votes  on  such 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Or  the  tabling  thereof? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rule  that  out.  All  I  say  is  I  do  not 
anticipate  votes  on  that  measure 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Second,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  continues  to 
yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  I  would  ask 
the  Chair,  by  beginning  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  2  p.m.  today,  does  that  not 
mean  that  the  final  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion would  have  to  occur  no  later  than 
2  p.m.  on  Thursday? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  I  yield  it  to  the  minority 
leader,  if  he  wishes,  or  I  will  yield  it 
back. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  need  for  it.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F>resident,  there  is 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ton  (Mr.  OoRTON),  who  is  not  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  without  it  being  charged 
agtdnst  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  yield, 
morning  business  will  extend  until  2 
p.m.  today.  If  Senators  do  not  seek  to 
utilize  that  morning  business  for 
speeches  or  if  the  majority  leader  has 
no  transaction  of  business  during  that 
period,  if  he  is  agreeable.  I  might  use 
that  time,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  to  make  one  of  my  statements  on 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  limitation  of  time  on 
Senators  not  apply  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
the  request  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  it  being 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAECER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  items  on  the  calendar  under 
"Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  Read  the 
First  Time"  which  were  placed  there 
in  pursuit  of  the  provisions  of  rule 
xrv.  in  order  to  take  these  items  off 
the  calendar.  Since  we  adjourned  on 
Friday  and  this  is  a  new  legislative 
day,  I  think  we  might  as  well  proceed 
with  those  two  items. 


UNION  DUES  FOR  POLITICAL 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  second  reading  of  S.  1881. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1881)  to  prohibit  Mse  of  compul- 
sory union  dues  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  item. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
and  I  ask  that  there  be  no  further 
action  on  this  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  wish  to  automatically  trigger 
the  other  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  cited  by  title. 

The  tissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1036),  the  Community  Renew- 
al E!mployment  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GORTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


BUDGET  SITUATION/PNB 
ARTICLE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  week,  the  press  has  made  much  of 
the  spectacle  of  the  President's  two 
top  economic  advisers— Treasury  Sec- 
retary Regan  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Peld- 
stein— openly  disagreeing  about  the 
degree  to  which  high  deficits  are 
linked  to  high  interest  rates.  Flatly 
contradictory  assertions  by  Cabinet- 
level  officials  make  for  good  headlines. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  by  fo- 
cusing on  the  narrow  question  of  the 
linkage  between  deficits  and  interest 
rates,  the  press  has  missed  the  real 
message  in  this  story.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  relationship  of  defi- 
cits to  interest  rates  is  unimportant. 
As  business  investment  picks  up,  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  competition  for  funds  which 
the  private  sector  will  face  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  bid  up 
interest  rates  to  a  point  far  higher 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  deficit.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  confusion  over  effects  on 
real  versus  nominal  interest  rates,  the 
timing  of  such  effects,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  other  business  cycle  factors 
at  least  create  room  for  some  debate 
over  these  issues. 

The  real  concern  we  should  take 
from  this  exchange,  however,  is  not 


over  the  narrow  technical  question  of 
the  empirical  relationship  between 
deficits  and  high  interest  rates.  I  sus- 
pect that  in  his  heart,  Mr.  Regan 
would  like  to  shrink  the  Federal  defi- 
cit every  bit  as  much  as  Dr.  Feldstein. 
The  problem  is  that  Secretary  Regan 
doesn't  believe  that  tax  increases  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

It's  true  that  Increased  taxation  will— tem- 
porarily—increase  Federal  revenues,  and 
that  a  portion  of  such  revenues  may  actual- 
ly be  sprinkled  on  the  deficit.  But  the  bulk 
of  any  increased  tax  revenues  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
be  transformed  into  new  spending  .  .  . 

In  other  words.  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  has  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of 
Congress  not  merely  to  cut  spending, 
but  even  to  hold  the  line  on  spending 
increases.  He  believes  that  the  dangers 
of  a  large  deficit  are  of  a  lower  magni- 
tude than  the  dangers  associated  with 
giving  Congress  more  revenue  subject 
to  its  disposition.  This  is  a  point  which 
deserves  careful  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve that  Secretary  Regan's  loss  of 
faith  is  premature.  Unfortimately, 
however,  time  to  prove  him  wrong  is 
running  short. 

Mr.  President,  I  used  to  fear  that 
our  huge  deficits  would  soon  lead  to 
an  abrupt  and  dramatic  economic  re- 
versal. Now  I  almost  fear  that  there 
will  not  be  such  a  landmark  event.  If  a 
near  cataclysm  were  upon  us,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Congress  would  act 
promptly  and  decisively.  But  if,  in- 
stead, the  deficits  result  in  a  prema- 
turely slowed  economy,  in  stagnation, 
and  in  an  economy  that  moves  in  fits 
and  starts,  as  I  suspect  may  be  the 
case,  then  the  temptation  will  be 
strong  to  try  to  "muddle  through."  A 
dramatic  reversal  of  our  economic  for- 
tunes would  at  least  provide  some  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  the  inunedi- 
acy  of  the  problem  at  hand.  But  stop- 
start  growth,  and  spotty  weakness 
throughout  the  economy,  especially  in 
the  credit-sensitive  sectors,  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  prod  Congress  to  act.  Or 
worse,  they  may  prod  Congress  to  act 
in  the  wrong  ways— by  enacting  a  host 
of  programs  designed  to  create  special 
assistance  for  this  or  that  sector  of  the 
economy,  or  so-called  jol>s  bills 
which  are  likely  to  destroy  as  many 
jobs  as  they  create.  This  course  would 
make  it  easier  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  best  jobs  bill  we  could  possibly 
enact  would  be  to  insure  economic 
growth  by  reducing  Federal  credit  de- 
mands. 

We  are  all  searching  lor  the  magic 
formula  that  will  lead  us  out  of  this 
impasse.  We  all  want  a  reduction  in 
the  deficit.  Why  have  we  not  been  able 
to  find  it? 

One  problem,  I  think,  is  that  while 
all  of  us  want  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, none  of  us  has  made  it  his  or  her 
first  priority.  Each  of  us  regards  some- 
thing else  as  more  important.  Liberal 
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want  lower  deficits,  but  not 
ejipense  of  entitlements  or  any 
domestic  spending  program;  con- 
Republicans   decry   deficits, 
not  consider  tax  increases  as 
of  the  solution.  This  is  a  pre- 
for  deadloclc  and  disaster. 
President.  I  have  been  depressed 
weeks  to  see  headlines  trum- 
nlarginally  lower  deficit  projec- 
f  they  were  actually  grounds 
realli  tic  optimism.  What  solace  can 
po  Bibly  be  in  a  deficit  which  is 
billion,  rather  than  $210  bil- 
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,.  a  terrible  moment  of  ten- 
is.  For  it   is  precisely  this 
increase  in  business  invest- 

will  precipitate  the  colli- 

public  and  private  financing 
our  credit  markets.  In  past  re- 
there  always  has  been  a  pool 
available  to  private  inves- 
use  to  retool   factories,  buy 
and   put   people   back   to 
..  that  pool  is  not  there,  for  it 
absorbed  by  the  Government's 
demand  for  credit, 
there  will  still  be  some  in- 
..  But  to  the  extent  it  is  not 
to  maintenance  and  replace- 
existing  capital,  it  will  be  fi- 
argely  by  foreign  credit  flow- 
3ur  shores,   attracted  by  the 
rates  which  must  inevita- 
from    the    Government's 
borrowing.  And  what  is  the  con- 
of  this  fact?  As  foreign  inves- 
doUars  to  lend  in  our  credit 
they    bid    up    the    dollar's 
weakening   our   export    indus- 
resulting  in  still  further  loss 
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ties.  Most  of  these  Government  activi- 
ties are  either  current  consumption  or 
Income  transfers,  almost  aJl  of  which, 
in  turn,  will  be  spent  on  current  con- 
sumption. 

For  200  years,  our  economy  has 
grovra.  enriching  each  successive  gen- 
eration, because  we  saved,  and  applied 
our  savings  to  productive  investments. 
Now  we  are  rurming  in  place.  We  are 
not  yet  reducing  our  capital  stock.  But 
we  have  broken  a  pattern  that  has 
been  ours  since  this  country's  foimd- 
ing— the  pattern  of  every  year  passing 
on  an  increased  stock  of  capital  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  work 
with.  Unless  we  reverse  this  trend,  our 
children  will  be  clearly  and  noticeably 
poorer  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
and  the  fault  will  be  ours. 

This  issue  transcends  the  current 
economic  recovery,  important  though 
that  recovery  is.  Indeed,  it  strikes  at 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society.  It 
calls  into  question  the  ability  of 
people  to  plan  and  save  for  a  better 
future,  for  themselves,  and  for  their 
chuldren. 

The  picture  is  indeed  not  a  pretty 
one.  It  must  be  changed.  But  if  we  aire 
to  change  it,  all  of  us  must  be  willing 
to  consider  measures  that  individually 
we  find  unattractive. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  Con- 
gress passed  a  budget  resolution 
which,  though  the  Senate  version  car- 
ried my  name,  was  almost  no  one's 
first  choice— not  even  mine.  But  we 
did  find  a  resolution  which  was  accept- 
able to  a  majority.  We  must  look  again 
for  such  a  compromise  which  will 
allow  us  decisively  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, and  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  this 
resolution. 

Clearly,  this  will  require  many  of  us 
to  support  measures  we  find  distaste- 
ful. Even  to  come  to  a  solution  in  this 
Chamber  will  be  difficult,  and  every- 
one knows  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  approach  this  problem 
with  a  very  different  set  of  values.  If  a 
solutloii  is  to  be  found— and  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  find  one— it  will  be 
found  in  the  center. 

I.  for  one,  am  willing  to  approach 
this  problem  with  an  open  mind.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  all  serious  propos- 
als for  compromise,  and  I  will  reexam- 
ine all  of  my  own  preferences  and  posi- 
tions in  this  search.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues do  likewise:  That  we  not  allow 
our  positions  to  harden  into  intransi- 
gence. The  stakes  are  simply  to  high.  I 
believe  that  this  Chamber  must  take 
the  lead  in  proposing  a  way  out  of  the 
deficit  maze.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  Senate,  rather  than  the 
House,  which  is  capable,  at  times  like 
this,  of  generating  a  proposal  with 
broad  appeal. 

In  closing.  I  offer  seven  suggestions 
for  steps  which  I  believe  Congress 
should  consider  in  its  search  for  a  way 
to  shrink  the  deficit.  T  believe  that 
these  principles  can  be  guides  to  a  spe- 


cific budget  proposal  which,  while  not 
satisfying  any  individual  completely, 
nevertheless  addresses  the  overall 
problem  in  a  fashiorv  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority. 

FHrst,  we  must  examine  closely— even 
ruthlessly— discretionary  social  pro- 
grams that  benefit  largely  the  non- 
needy.  If  the  growth  of  spending  is  to 
be  curbed,  fairness  demands  that  we 
abolish  giveaways  to  those  who  do  not 
need  them. 

Second,  we  must  curb  the  projected 
growth  of  entitlement  programs.  The 
social  security  reform  measure  enacted 
earlier  this  year  is  proof  that  thus  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  nearly  disas- 
trous rates  of  growth  of  some  of  these 
programs  are  evidence  that  we  must. 

Third,  we  must  renew  examination 
of  our  defense  spending.  Any  Member 
of  this  body  who  is.  as  I  am.  a  veteran 
of  the  armed  services,  itnows  full  well 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  its 
share  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams. We  must  avoid,  however,  unre- 
alistic demands  that  the  defense 
budget  bear  draconian  cuts.  With  a 
deficit  almost  equal  in  size  to  the 
entire  defense  budget,  reason  tells  us 
that  the  amount  of  savings  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  here  will  make 
only  a  modest  contribution  to  solving 
the  problem. 

Fourth.  Congress  must  commit  itself 
seriously  to  a  broad  program  of  tax 
reform  and  simplification.  No  one  has 
more  respect  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
than  I.  I  thank  our  good  fortune  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  watching 
over  the  tax  system,  because  I  know 
that  without  him,  the  situation  would 
be  much  worse.  But  even  the  distin- 
guished Senator  must  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  special  advantages  and  tax  ex- 
penditures that  have  invaded  our  Tax 
Code. 

Many  of  these  tax  preferences  were 
created  out  of  the  best  of  intentions. 
But  in  enacting  these  loopholes,  we 
have  created  a  monster.  Not  only  are 
the  direct  costs  of  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing the  Tax  Code  unnecessarily 
high,  but  the  indirect  costs  are  even 
higher,  as  businesses  and  individuals 
undertake  questionable  economic  ac- 
tivities and  redirect  resources  in  social- 
ly disadvantageous  ways,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  this  or  that  loop- 
hole in  the  code.  Even  more  important 
is  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  equity  of  our 
tax  system  which  arises  inevitably  out 
of  this  mountain  of  special  privileges 
woven  through  the  Tax  Code.  If  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  to  be  given  to  a  par- 
ticular special  interest,  then  let  us  do 
it  by  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  to  do  so,  and  not  by  contaminat- 
ing and  eroding  the  Government's  rev- 
enue-producing mechanism. 

Fifth,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
at  making  the  Government  operate 
more    efficiently.    The    recent    Grace 


Commission  identified  a  long  list  of 
ways  in  which  substantial  public 
sector  savings  were  possible.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  its  recommendations. 
But  even  if  we  adopt  only  a  small 
share  of  them,  the  deficit  reduction 
can  be  substantial. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that,  through  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  private  foundations  in  Wash- 
ington State.  I  plan  to  make  a  special 
effort  in  this  area.  These  foundations 
have  agreed  to  provide  support  so  that 
Mr.  Glenn  Pascall.  an  observer  of  Gov- 
ernment budgeting  with  long  experi- 
ence in  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  Government  pro- 
grams, can  apply  his  expertise  to  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Mr.  Pascall  will  be  studying  the  Grace 
Commission  report  and  other  informa- 
tion, and  formulating  specific  work- 
able, passable  proposals  which  can  be 
drafted  as  legislation  and  considered 
during  the  budget  process.  I  look  for- 
ward to  cooperating  closely  with  Mr. 
Pascall. 

Sixth,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
revenue  increases  wiU  be  necessary 
beyond  those  which  can  be  achieved 
by  closing  tax  loopholes.  Revenue  in- 
creases on  the  order  of  $12  to  $15  bil- 
lion over  3  years  will  not  do  the  job. 
The  budget  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  only  4  months  ago  called  for 
revenue  increases  of  $73  billion  over  3 
years.  We  had  the  budget  debate  then. 
It  was  a  serious  debate,  which  occu- 
pied this  Chamber  for  several  weeks. 
And  nothing  in  our  economic  situation 
has  changed  to  render  the  conclusion 
of  that  debate  obsolete.  It  is  time  now 
to  live  up  to  our  own  resolution. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  the 
degree  to  which  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  shrink  the  budget  deficit  through 
spending  cuts.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  build  a  consensus  around  spending 
cuts  sufficient  to  eliminate  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  deficit,  nor  do  I  see 
any  signs  that  such  a  consensus  is 
about  to  emerge.  We  have  aJready 
dealt  with  social  security.  I  expect 
that  we  soon  will  extend  Federal  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensa- 
tion. We  will  not  dramatically  cut 
medicare  at  any  time  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  Yet  these  are  the  three 
largest  entitlement  programs. 

On  the  defense  side,  we  have  voted 
to  increase  defense  spending  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  That  leaves  discre- 
tionary domestic  spending— only  17 
percent  of  the  entire  budget.  Does 
anyone  seriously  believe  that  we  will 
find  further  cuts  in  that  17  percent  of 
the  budget  sufficient  to  yield  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  deficit? 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  There  is  no 
way  in  which  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced without  tax  increases  on  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  those  called  for 
by  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion matched  by  spending  cuts  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount.  Instead 


of  asking  whether  we  should  raise 
taxes,  we  should  be  asking  how  we 
should  find  those  new  revenues. 

Along  these  lines,  together  with  the 
lines  of  spending  discipline,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  the  recent  propos- 
al of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN),  and  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop).  This  proposal  would  reduce 
further  both  the  tax-indexing  adjust- 
ment and  the  cost-of-living-adjustment 
for  non-means-tested  programs  to  3 
percentage  points  below  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  consumer  price  index.  It 
would  raise  $57  billion  over  4  years. 
While  I  do  not  formally  endorse  their 
proposal.  I  congratulate  those  Sena- 
tors for  laying  before  the  Senate  a 
proposal  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. It  asks  for  some  sacrifices 
across-the-board  in  every  element  in 
American  society.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  thinking  we  are  going  to 
require  more  of  if  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  the  deficit. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  we  need  to  under- 
take the  task  of  educating  our  con- 
stituents about  their  stake  in  this 
issue,  and  of  recultivating  in  ourselves 
the  public-spiritedness  necessary  to 
deal  with  it. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  know 
this  all  will  not  be  easy.  We  have 
many  difficult  choices  before  us.  But 
we  are  all  in  this  together.  Should  we 
fail  to  deal  with  the  budget  crisis  con- 
fronting us,  history  will  not  treat  us 
gently.  But  we  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  avoid  history's  harsh  judg- 
ment, if  only  we  will  take  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WILSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  at  the  suggestion  of  colleagues 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  my  colleagues  reporting  my 
recent  visit  to  Central  America. 

An  appendix  to  that  letter  is  the 
recent  statement  by  Mortimer  B. 
Zuckerman,  the  chairman  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  that  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday, 
September  1,  1983.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary statement.  I  will  recite  just  the 
opening  paragraphs  which  I  chink 
quite  clearly  set  the  tone. 

Because  of  enormous  public  confusion 
over  the  United  States'  Involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  I  recently  visited  the  region 
with  a  delegation  of  Congressmen  to  see  it 
first-hand.  I  went  holding  political  views  of 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  shared  by  many 
liberals  and  centrists  in  our  nation.  I  re- 
turned impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of 


United  States  policy  and  convinced  that  we 
need  to  be  involved. 

I  had  thought  that  In  El  Salvador  we  were 
engaged  in  wrong-headed  and  dangerous 
military  action  on  behalf  of  a  repressive 
Government,  and  that  Washington  had 
failed  to  address  economic  and  political 
grievances  built  up  after  decades  of  injus- 
tice. I  went  with  the  Impression  that  the 
guerrillas  seemed  to  have  won  popular  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  to  revolutionize  the 
political  system.  My  instinct  was  that  this 
was  only  an  internal  struggle,  not  an  East- 
West  competition,  and  that  once  again  we 
were  backing  the  wrong  side  for  the  WTong 
reasfen. 

But  I  returned  home  with  the  sense  that 
United  States  military  support  was  critical 
for  physical  security  in  the  countryside, 
which.  In  turn.  Is  necessary  to  guarantee 
ordinary  Salvadorans'  ability  to  mal^e  free 
choices.  I  also  concluded  that  our  military 
support  is  essential  if  we  are  to  persuade  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  democratize  the 
political  process  and  implement  a  program 
of  agrarian  reform  and  economic  develgp- 
ment.  The  guerrillas  seem  to  have  no  larger 
a  popular  base  than  the  Government  does: 
Both  sides  command  support  with  guns. 

Mr.  Zuckerman  then  goes  on  to 
detail  the  aggression  that  he  encoun- 
tered by  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 
It  was  his  statement  further  that: 
It  is  the  pressure  of  the  United  States 
backed  threat  of  a  military  confrontation 
that  has  produced  the  Sandinistas'  first 
clear  willingness  to  negotiate  a  genuine 
agreement  not  to  destabilize  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Zuckerman's  conclusion  is  that: 
Our  interests  are  involved  because  what 
happens  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  can 
affect  Mexico  or  the  Pansima  Canal.  Central 
America  is  on  our  strategic  doorstep.  We 
cannot  remain  above  the  fray. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  adl  the 
paragraphs  in  between  those  that  I 
have  read.  This  is  an  extradordinary 
statement,  a  statement  of  intellectual 
honesty.  It  is  a  keen  analysis  of  the 
situation  as  it  genuinely  exists  within 
that  region  that  Mr.  Zuckerman  so 
correctly  views  as  essential  to  Ameri- 
can interests. 

My  own  Dear  Colleague  letter  con- 
tains specific  recommendations  for 
what  I  think  should  be  the  U.S.  course 
of  action  within  Central  America. 
Those  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  can  be 
counted  on  to  drive  the  Contadora 
process  provided  they  feel  that  the 
United  States  w^ill  be  a  reliable  ally, 
not  in  pro\'iding  troops,  which  they 
have  not  requested  and  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  indicated  will  not  be  sent, 
but  rather  what  they  are  asking  us  is 
an  adequate  level  of  support,  militari- 
ly, economically,  and  diplomatically  to 
provide  them  the  kind  of  support  nec- 
essary so  that  they  can  quite  properly 
assure  their  own  destiny  as  secure  na- 
tions seeking  to  arrive  painstakingly  at 
the  democratic  reforms  that  have  so 
long  been  absent  from  all  of  Central 
America,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  its  one  true  democracy.  Costa  Rica. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Zuckerman. 
An  American  presence  is  required  if 
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Central  Afcnerlca  Is  to  achieve  Its  prom 
Ise.  It  provides  the  safety  against  the 
export  c^  violence  and  subversion 
throughout  Central  America  by  the 
Sandinistan  terrorists,  the  revolution 
without  ^(oundaries,  suid  it  also  pro- 
vides the  I  leverage  so  that  the  United 
SUtes.  n0t  just  here  In  the  Congress, 
but  all  attoss  this  land,  can  be  assured 
that  we  T»lll  maintain  progress  toward 
democratic  institutions  and  human 
rights.      I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatlthe  entirety  of  my  Dear  Col- 
league letter,  including  the  two  appen- 
dixes, thte  first  being  that  which  I 
noted  byMr.  Zuckerman.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  s  follows: 

U.S.  Skmatb 
Wath\naton,  D.C..  September  20.  1983. 
DBAS  CoLlkaouk.  Having  recently  returned 
from  an  elfht  day  factfinding  tour  to  all  the 
Central  Aaierican  countries  except  Belize,  I 
am  more  rirmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  cours^  set  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion Is  thelonly  effective  one. 

I  met  wih  heads  of  state,  foreign  and  de- 
fense minsters,  opposition  political  parties, 
members  ©f  the  media,  the  clergy,  private 
citizens  ai»d  independent  human  rights  or- 
ganlzatlor».  I  discovered  I  was  the  first  U.S. 
Senator  tq  visit  Sandinlsta  Nicaragua  during 
the  18-molith  tour  of  Ambassador  Quainton. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  list  of  persons  with 
whom  I  mtt.) 

I  found  that  there  exists  among  Hondu- 
ras. El  Salvador,  CosU  Rica  and  Guatemala, 
a  new  oofislon  and  unity  In  response  to  the 
threat  thfce  countries  perceive  from  Sandi- 
nlsta terrorism  and  subversion,  and  almost 
uniformly'^  strong  support  for  Administra- 
tion policifes. 

There  was.  however,  very  grave  concern 
with  reg«d  to  whether  the  Congress  will 
aUow  thelAdministration  to  sustain  a  credi- 
ble American  presence  in  Central  America. 
If  the  leaders  of  these  nations  are  confident 
tig  adequate  levels  of  military, 
and  diplomatic  support,  the 
our  will  Insist  upon  driving  the 
process,  as  indeed,  they  should, 
future  which  is  at  stake.  They 
-ight  to  insist  that  it  is  they  who 
tie  their  own  destiny.  They  are 
highly  apprehensive  that  the  Contadora 
process  wll  seek  to  accommodate  the  Nica- 
raguans  and  Cubans  by  achieving  a  negoti- 
ated "peace"  that  will  simply  buy  time  for  a 
currently  beleaguered  Sandinlsta  regime 
and  ulttt  lately  threaten  the  same  result 
which  a  IJ.S.-negotiated  "peace"  brought  to 
South  Vi(  tnam  and  Cambodia. 

Based  i  pon  my  observation  and  conversa- 
tions with  both  the  governments  and  their 
oppositio  1  and  the  private  sector  in  each  of 
the  Frier  dly  Pour.  I  offer  the  following  spe- 
cific sugirestions  that  would  help  further 
U.S.  inte-ests  in  Central  America  and  lead 
to  real  ar  d  enduring  peace. 

1.  The  J.S.  should  increase  the  number  of 
AmericaiT  advisors  in  El  Salvador  based  on 
legltlmat»  requirements  up  to  some  practi- 
cal limit,  say  200.  The  current  requirement 
that  no  1  aore  than  55  advisors  be  present  Is 
absurd:  i ;  has  produced  great  hardship  and 
needless  contortions  in  rotating  needed  per- 
sonnel 01  It  of  the  country  to  aUow  others  In 
so  as  to  :  lot  exceed  the  arbitrary  and  artifi- 
cial llmli   of  55.  To  put  this  figure  in  con- 
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text,  the  D.C.  Police  Academy  retains  a  fuU- 
time  faculty  of  48  to  handle  student  loans 
that  peak  at  500  cadets.  By  comparison,  the 
Salvadoran  army  currently  numbers  almost 
30,000  for  a  nation  of  5  million  contrasted 
with  a  city  of  600,000.  Our  advisors  are 
doing  a  superb  Job,  but  are  simply  spread 
much  too  thin. 

2.  The  U.S.  should  continue  to  sustain  a 
military  presence  in  the  form  of  the  present 
exercises  by  the  carrier  battle  groups,  joint 
exercises  such  as  AHUAS  TARA  II,  and  the 
Regional  MUltary  Training  Center  esUb- 
llshed  some  months  ago  in  Honduras. 

3.  The  U.S.  should  encourage  and  support 
the  Friendly  Four  in  reviving  the  Central 
American  Defense  Community.  CONDECA 
(a  mutual  defense  pact  between  H  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica.  Honduras  and  Guatemala),  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  to  achieve  mili- 
tary cooperation  and  political  cohesion. 
Guatemala  is  eager  to  resume  its  role  as 
host. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  encourage  the  Friendly 
F\)ur  to  act  in  concert  and  to  insist  for  their 
protection  upon  negotiations  that  produce  a 
specific  and  verifiable  guarantee  of  their  se- 
curity by  a  specified  date  soon;  or,  if  the 
Contadora  process  fails  to  produce  that  re- 
quired early  result,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  appeal  from  a  failed  Contadora 
process  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  venue  for 
appeal  must  be  the  OAS  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  regional  affairs  and  not  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council. 

5.  The  OAS  should  be  encouraged  to  re- 
convene as  an  Item  of  unfinished  business 
the  special  session  on  Human  Rights  In 
Nicaragua.  You  will  recall  that  during  the 
Somoza  regime,  the  OAS  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  Interfering  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  member  state  and  offered  sup- 
port and  recognition  to  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  on  the  basis  of  written  promises  that 
the  revolution  would  bring  human  rights 
and  democratic  institutions.  The  Issue  of 
human  rlghte,  specifically  that  of  free  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua,  should  be  a  central 
theme  of  the  Friendly  Four,  first  within 
Contadora  and.  if  necessary,  later  at  the 
OAS.  The  Sandinlsta  leadership,  which  took 
power  in  July  1979  with  the  backing  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population, 
has  yet  to  hold  an  election.  In  sharp  con- 
trast. Costa  Rica  Is  a  fully  functioning  de- 
mocracy; Honduras  has  a  democratically 
elected  government;  and  in  El  Salvador,  an- 
other revolutionary  government  which 
came  to  power  at  the  same  time,  as  did  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  held  a  free  and 
honest  election  monitored  by  hundreds  of 
foreign  observers  and  journalists  In  March 
1982.  You  will  recall  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  voting  population  exercised  its 
rights,  despite  a  campaign  of  terrorism  to 
frighten  them  away  from  the  polls. 

6.  The  United  States  should  resume  mili- 
tary aid  to  Guatemala  and  Increase  econom- 
ic assistance  from  $40  million  to  at  least  $50 
million  requested  by  Ambassador  Chapln. 
These  people  deserve  our  help. 

7.  Our  present  level  of  support  in  Central 
America  is  Inadequate.  Were  we  to  Increase 
It  by  half  again  as  much  to  $1.2  billion,  it 
would  still  represent  a  modest  investment  in 
comparison  with  what  we  spend  elsewhere 
where  American  vital  Interests  are  less,  and 
much  less  immediately  threatened.  More  to 
the  point,  failure  to  provide  adequate  mili- 
tary, economic  and  diplomatic  support  now 
will  simply  defer  the  need  to  do  so  to  a  time 
when  it  will  become  far  more  costly  and  far 
more  dangerous. 


8.  U.S.  aid  should  continue  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  U.S.  pressure  for  progress  on  human 
rights  Issues.  In  particular,  it  Is  essential 
that  early,  open  and  honest  elections  pro- 
ceed in  order  for  the  Friendly  Four  to  insist 
upon  the  same  performance  by  Nicaragua 
on  the  quite  accurate  rationale  that  only 
genuine  pluralism  within  Nicaragua  can 
provide  realistic  assurance  of  peace  for  the 
entire  region. 

9.  Both  the  government  and  the  opposi- 
tion within  Costa  Rica  recognize  the  threat 
of  Sandinlsta  subversion  through  the  work- 
ings of  an  existing  fifth  column.  Present 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Costa  Rica  to 
enable  modernization  of  Costa  Rican  Inter- 
nal security  forces  Is  inadequate.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  provide  the  Costa  Ricans 
needed  and  desired  assistance  up  to  $7.5  mil- 
lion. 

Central  America  need  not  become  another 
Vietnam.  But  It  has  the  potential,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  support  to  Administration  ini- 
tiatives on  the  economic,  military  and  diplo- 
matic fronts. 

The  United  States  has  vital  interests 
within  Central  America  which  we  did  not 
have  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Several  significant  military  differences 
make  it  possible  for  El  Salvador  to  prevail 
over  antl-govemment  terrorists  In  ways  that 
distinguish  this  situation  from  Vietnam. 

The  Central  American  nations  to  whom 
we  are  providing  economic,  military  and  dip- 
lomatic assistance  in  our  own  interests, 
are— with  adequate  United  States  support- 
in  a  position  to  prevent  the  violent  export- 
ing of  the  Soviet-Cuban-backed  Sandinlsta 
revolution  beyond  the  borders  of  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  owes  adequate  support  to 
El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Costa  Rica  and  Gua- 
temala, not  because  these  nations  are  per- 
fect democracies,  but  because  it  is  required 
by  the  same  U.S.  self-interest  that  prompted 
President  Harry  Tnmian  to  insist  upon  U.S. 
aid  to  less  than  perfect  democracies  In 
Greece  and  Turkey  when  those  nations 
were  threatened  with  violent  Communist 
takeovers  following  World  War  II. 

What  is  more,  progress  is  being  made 
toward  achieving  a  decent  observance  of 
human  rights  and  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions  in  these  nations 
which  detsend  upon  our  assistance,  but  that 
progress  is  threatened  directly  by  subver- 
sion from  Havana  and  Managua.  It  would 
also  be  distinctly  threatened  by  withdrawal 
of  the  American  assistance  that  provides 
our  missions  in  Central  America  the  lever- 
age by  which  we  can  insist  upon  and  obtain 
reform. 

The  Friendly  Four,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras. 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  are— I  repeat— 
the  nations  whose  future  is  at  stake.  They 
have  the  right  to  Insist  that  it  is  they  who 
must  determine  their  own  destiny.  Hopeful- 
ly, they  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  negotiation 
within  a  framework  provided  by  the  Conta- 
dora group.  If  the  negotiations  under  the 
Contadora  process  do  not  provide  these 
threatened  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  with  a 
mechanism  that  assures  their  verifiable  se- 
curity, they  will,  instead,  produce  a  false 
promise  of  peace  and  will  buy  time  for  San- 
dinistas and  their  backers  to  expand  Marx- 
ism by  further  violence  and  subversion 
throughout  Central  America. 

A  negotiated  "peace"  which  does  not  pro 
vide  real  and  verifiable  security  against  the 
threat   of    Sandinlsta   "revolution    without 
frontiers "  would.  Indeed,  produce  in  time 
another  Vietnam. 


To  avoid  this  and  to  provide  encourage- 
ment to  a  new  unity  among  the  fledgling  de- 
mocracies of  Central  America,  the  United 
States  must  demonstrate  staying  power  on 
all  three  fronts — economic,  military  and  dip- 
lomatic. 

The  United  States  Congress  must  support 
the  Administration's  initiatives  if  Congess  is 
not  itself  to  be  guilty  of  creating  a  self-ful- 
fUling  prophecy  by  producing  another  Viet- 
nam when,  in  fact,  that  result  can  be  avoid- 
ed—but only  by  adequate  and  sustained 
demonstrations  of  U.S.  staying  power  within 
the  region. 

I  have  attached,  as  Appendix  A.  a  recent 
New  York  Times  guest  column  on  Central 
America,  written  by  Mortimer  Zuckerman. 
the  distinguished  editor  of  Atlantic  Month- 
ly. It  recounts  the  changed  views  towards 
the  Central  American  situation  that  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Zuckerman,  after  his  recent 
trip  to  the  region. 
Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  1. 1983] 

On  U.S.  Latin  Policy 

(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 

Because  of  enormous  public  confusion 
over  the  United  States'  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  I  recently  visited  the  region 
with  a  delegation  of  Congressmen  to  see  it 
first-hand.  I  went  holding  political  views  of 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  shared  by  many 
liberals  and  centrists  in  our  nation.  I  re- 
turned impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of 
United  States  policy  and  convinced  that  we 
need  to  be  involved. 

I  had  thought  that  in  El  Salvador  we  were 
engaged  in  wrong-headed  and  dangerous 
military  action  on  behalf  of  a  repressive 
Government,  and  that  Washington  had 
failed  to  address  economic  and  political 
grievances  built  up  after  decades  of  injus- 
tice. I  went  with  the  Impression  that  the 
guerillas  seemed  to  have  won  popular  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  to  revolutionize  the 
political  system.  My  instinct  was  that  this 
was  only  an  internal  struggle,  not  an  East- 
West  competition,  and  that  once  again  we 
were  backing  the  wrong  side  for  the  wrong 
reason. 

But  I  returned  home  with  the  sense  that 
United  States  military  support  was  critical 
for  physical  security  in  the  Countryside, 
which,  in  turn,  is  necessary  to  guarantee  or- 
dinary Salvadorans'  ability  to  make  free 
choices.  I  also  concluded  that  our  military 
support  is  essential  if  we  are  to  persuade  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  democratize  the 
political  process  and  Implement  a  program 
of  agrarian  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  guerrillas  seem  to  have  no  larger 
a  popular  base  than  the  Government  does: 
Both  sides  command  support  with  gtuis. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandlanista  revolution 
carried  the  hope  for  a  better  and  freer  life 
after  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  United 
States-supported  Somoza  regime.  Yet  what 
I  found  was  a  Government  busily  consoli- 
dating a  left-wing  totalitarian  state  internal- 
ly, and  aggressively  involved  in  attempting 
to  overthrow  its  neighbors.  It  Is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  United  States-backed  threat  of  a 
military  confrontation  that  has  produced 
the  Sandinistas'  first  clear  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  genuine  agreement  not  to  destabi- 
lize their  neighbors. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  masses  have  not  been 
angered  to  the  point  of  largesacals  popular 
uprising  Uke  those  in  Nicaragua  or  Colom- 
bia, popular  revolt  accompanied  the  guerril- 
las offensive  in  1980-81.  and  last  year's  elec- 
tion showed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 


people  objected  to  being  "liberated"  by  the 
revolutionary  left.  The  guerrillas  do  not 
appear  to  have  widespread  popular  support. 
In  this  situation,  a  military  solution  to  con- 
trol an  Insurgency  is  feasible. 

To  this  end.  the  United  States  is  training 
and  equipping  the  Salvadoran  Army  for  in- 
fantry and  small-unit  tactics  and  keeping 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  engage,  harass 
and  exhaust  the  guerrillas.  We  will  have 
trained  about  SO  percent  of  the  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  by  the  end  of 
1983  In  an  effort  to  substitute  effective 
combat  leaders  for  those  appointed  for  po- 
litical loyalty.  As  a  result,  the  Army  has  im- 
proved its  morale  and  field  performance  and 
engaged  in  its  most  sustained  and  aggressive 
campaign.  It  has  captured  the  momentum 
and  substantial  military  control  in  much  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  particularly  in  San 
Vicente  and  Usulutan.  The  rebels  have  with- 
drawn to  remote  areas,  have  not  counter-at- 
tacked, have  limited  themselves  to  hit-and- 
run  attacks  and  appear  to  have  increasing 
logistical  and  manpower  problems. 

In  San  Vicente,  the  Government  has  co- 
ordinated its  military  presence  with  pro- 
grams in  health,  education,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  reconstruction  to  retain 
the  area's  loyalty  after  the  army  leaves. 
This  is  a  phase  in  an  overall  National  Plan 
for  Reconstruction.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  minimal  by  United  States 
standards;  only  $65  million  in  military  aid 
and  $230  million  in  economic  aid.  Even  the 
gruerrilla  political  leader  Ruben  Zamora  ac- 
knowledged to  us  that  if  this  aid  continues, 
the  rebels  can  no  longer  hope  to  win  the 
war. 

The  aid  progrtun  also  serves  as  leverage 
against  the  right-wing  military.  Only  the 
United  States  can  influence  it  to  move  away 
from  a  feudal  political  heritage  of  violence 
and  vigilantlsm. 

The  left  feeds  off  the  rigidity  of  the  right 
and  military  oppression  and  develops  popu- 
lar support  by  promising  to  redistribute  the 
wealth.  It  also  benefits  when  rightist  oligar- 
chies buckle  under  economic  pressures.  The 
best  way  to  diminish  popular  support  for  a 
violent  Communist  revolution  Is  to  open  up 
the  political  channels  and  institute  agrarian 
and  economic  reform.  This  can  take  place 
only  when  there  is  no  widespread  military 
Insurgency. 

Our  pressure  brought  about  last  year's 
Salvadoran  election  and  this  year's  negotia- 
tions for  drafting  a  new  constitution  leading 
to  presidential  elections  In  1984.  Elections 
may  be  only  "one  note  In  the  song  of  democ- 
racy." as  a  Salvadoran  clergyman  put  it.  but 
they  represent  legitimization  of  potential  ci- 
vilian control  over  military  and  paramilitary 
forces.  Both  have  perpetrated  atrocities 
that,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  turn  the 
masses  implacably  hostile.  Our  pressure  is 
thus  necessary  on  two  counts:  to  prevent  an 
extremist  left-wing  takeover  while  pushing 
the  Government  toward  rights  and  democ- 
racy. 

However,  no  amount  of  change  will  end 
the  Salvadoran  conflict  if  Nicaragua,  which 
regionalized  the  conflict  in  Central  America, 
continues  to  fuel  It.  When  they  took  over, 
the  Sandinistas  feared  and  hated  the  United 
States  because  of  its  patronage  of  Anastaslo 
Somoza  Debayle  and  military  invasions  over 
the  past  130  years.  The  Sandinlsta  hymn  Is 
"We  fight  against  the  Yanqui,  enemy  of  hu- 
manity." President  Jimmy  Carter  attempted 
to  offset  this  by  extending  economic  aid  and 
friendship,  but  the  Sandinistas  remained 
convinced  that  the  revolution  would  be  safe 
from  our  intervention  only  If  governments 


similar  to  their  own  were  installed  else- 
where in  Central  America.  The  Sandinistas 
set  out  to  implement  their  slogan  "revolu- 
tion without  boundaries. " 

In  1980,  the  Sandinistas,  with  Cuban  ad- 
visers, brought  the  five  main  guerrilla  fac- 
tions from  El  Salvador  together  in  Mana- 
gua, worked  out  a  unity  pact,  set  up  joint 
command  and  control  structures,  organized 
training  and  logistical  support  on  Nlcara- 
guan  soil  and  provided  initial  arms  supplies. 
A  Salvadoran  rebel  leader,  Mario  Aguinada. 
told  us  that  support  for  training,  logistics 
and  command  continues. 

In  Costa  Rica,  we  were  told  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  engaged  there  in  a  major  propa- 
ganda campaign  and  are  encouraging 
unrest,  including  infiltration  in  the  north- 
em  provinces.  The  attempt  to  destabilize 
Costa  Rica,  a  democracy  without  an  army 
since  1948.  is  the  clearest  indication  of  San- 
dinlsta intentions. 

Inside  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  began 
and  continued  a  program  of  totalitarian 
consolidation  of  power.  The  elements  of  the 
broader  antl-Somoza  coalition  were  discard- 
ed one  by  one— the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  other  political  parties,  the  press. 
The  only  Jewish  community  center  and  syn- 
agogue were  seized  and  burned.  The  Sandi- 
nistas built  the  largest  military  force  in 
Central  America.  A  Cuban-style  pattern, 
with  a  widespread  Cuban  presence,  has 
emerged. 

To  contain  an  interventionist  Nicaragua, 
Washington  sought— unsuccessfully— nego- 
tiations four  times  to  bring  about  noninter- 
ference in  neighboring  territory  and  limits 
on  Nicaragua's  military  buildup  and  the  In- 
stitutionlzation  of  democratic  opposition  to 
create  Internal  brakes  on  aggression.  Re- 
buffed diplomatically,  the  United  States 
move  militarily,  ordering  exercises,  includ- 
ing fleet  deployment.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  expanded  its  support  of  the 
"contras"— the  anti-Government  guerrillas 
that  harass  the  countryside.  We  continue  to 
train  and  equip  the  Hqnduran  Army  which 
Nicaragua  considers  its  most  dangerous  re- 
gional mOltary  adversary.  A  border  shootout 
in  May  with  Nicaragua  brought  about  full 
mobilization  of  the  Honduran  Army,  signal- 
ing its  participation  in  any  military  crisis  in 
the  region. 

The  cumulative  military  pressure  orga- 
nized by  the  Reagan  Administrator  has  re- 
sulted In  a  major  shift  in  Sandinlsta  policy. 
In  our  meetings  with  the  Sandinlsta  leader- 
ship, we  were  told  that  Nicaragua  was  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  verifiable  noninterven- 
tion in  neighboring  territories,  especially  El 
Salvador.  This  change  appeared  to  be  due 
exclusively  to  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  had  been  provoked  to  the 
point  that  a  military  confrontation  was  pos- 
sible. 

The  Bjnited  States  has  long  supported  re- 
pressive rightist  regimes,  sometimes  by 
using  our  troops.  We  must  develop  an  alter- 
native to  such  regimes— and  those  of  the 
left — by  opening  up  Latin  American  political 
and  economic  processes.  Our  interests  are 
involved  be  cause  what  happens  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  can  affect  Mexico  or 
the  Panama  Canal.  Central  America  is  on 
our  strategic  doorstep.  We  cannot  remain 
above  the  fray. 

Appendix  B— Partial  List  of  Persons  With 
Whom  Senator  Wilson  Met  Doring  Cen- 
tral American  Trip 
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ROtrtlNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

order,  there  will  now  be  a 

or  the  transaction  of  routine 
biisiness    with    statements 
limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


IS  THE  STATUS  OF  OUR 
ARMS  CONTROL  EF- 


PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President. 
.  Lmericans  feel  that  the  most 


important  contribution  this  Govern- 
ment can  make  to  the  survival  of  our 
Republic  and,  indeed,  of  ail  mankind  is 
to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  under 
control.  I  share  that  view.  Editorial 
comments  appeared  over  the  weekend 
that  dramatized  how  pitifully  feeble 
our  arms  control  efforts  are,  and  how 
thin  an  understanding  we  have  in  this 
country,  even  among  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  Informed  commentators. 

On  Saturday  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  letter  from  Kenneth  L.  Adel- 
man,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  which  he 
defended  the  meager  resotu-ces  devot- 
ed to  our  prime  arms  control  agency 
which  he  directs.  He  admitted  that 
ACDA's  budget  had  dropped  from  the 
last  full  Carter  year  when  it  was  $17.3 
million  to  $16  million  this  year,  but  he 
said  next  year  it  will  rise  to  $18.5  mil- 
lion. The  New  York  Times,  in  an  edito- 
rial accompanying  Adelman's  letter, 
notes  that  Adelman's  figures  ignore  in- 
flation, and  brushes  off  the  nearly  25 
percent  reduction  in  staff  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1962.  Adelman  con- 
cedes that  his  Agency's  research 
budget  has  dropped  from  $3.5  million 
to  about  $1  million  per  year.  That  is  a 
million.  Mr,  President,  not  a  billion, 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  ab- 
solutely appalling.  I  recognize  that  we 
cannot  solve  problems  by  throwing 
money  at  them.  And  I  certainly  would 
not  expect  the  arms  control  budget  to 
be  in  the  same  league  as  the  military 
budget.  But  the  resources  we  are  put- 
ting into  this,  the  most  crucial  pro- 
gram for  our  survival,  are  so  ridicu- 
lously infinitesimal  as  to  be  obscene. 

Think  of  it— the  entire  budget  of  our 
arms  control  agency  is  little  more  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  a  single  one  of  our 
thousands  of  fighting  planes.  But  the 
real  killer  is  the  contrast  between  the 
$1  million  we  spend  on  arms  control 
research  and  the  $25  billion— billion— 
we  spend  on  military  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

That  is  literally  $25,000  on  military 
research  for  every  single  dollar  we 
spend  on  arms  control  research.  Now, 
some  will  arrue  that  our  military 
budget  itself  constitutes  our  real 
peacekeeper,  our  prime  deterrent,  that 
it  is  the  military  strength  of  this  coim- 
try  and  the  billions  we  pour  into  our 
nuclear  submarines,  our  nuclear 
armed  air  fleet,  and  our  Minuteman 
missiles  which  keeps  the  Soviet  Union 
from  instigating  world  war  III. 

Well,  I  agree  that  we  need  most  of 
that  deterrent.  And  I  agree  that  that 
deterrent  has  been  the  prime  factor 
that  has  made  the  likelihood  of  a 
planned,  premediated  Soviet  attack  on 
this  country  very  likely.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  while  such  an  attack  is 
now  one  of  the  least  likely  causes  of  a 
nuclear  war,  there  are  other  far  more 
threatening  prospective  causes  which 
the  ACDA  can  and  should  help  us 
meet.  Furthermore,  that  massive  and 


highly  expensive  military  deterrent 
does  little  or  nothing  to  deter  what  are 
the  far  more  likely  causes  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

With  the  colossal,  hair  trigger  build- 
up on  both  sides,  the  prospects  of  war 
by  accident  increase.  Arms  control  re- 
search can  search  for  and  find  ways  of 
preventing  war  through  mistake.  With 
the  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  ad- 
vancing nuclear  arms  technology  will 
devise  nuclear  weapons  that  because 
in  some  cases  they  are  cheaper  and 
simple  will  be  more  readily  available 
to  more  and  more  countries.  The  Arms 
Control  Agency  can  and  should  be  ex- 
pending resources  to  devise  strategies 
to  prevent  this. 

Becatise  a  third  world  war  could  far 
more  easily  develop  between  a  nyclear 
armed  Libya  or  Syria  and  any  nimiber 
of  its  neighbors,  or  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  or  between  South  Africa  and 
other  African  nations,  or  between 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  any  number  of 
enemies  or  potential  enemies,  the 
ACDA  could  contribute  greatly  to  our 
chance  of  survival  by  working  indepth 
to  develop  ways  to  stop  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

Last  year.  Senator  Pell  pointed  out 
that  we  employed  six  times  as  many 
people  in  military  bands  as  we  employ 
in  the  ACDA.  That  is  right,  in  military 
bands.  Today  the  ratio  has  gotten 
even  worse. 

The  New  York  Times  wisely  disputes 
the  Reagan  administration's  commit- 
ment to  arms  control  in  che  editorial 
accompanying  the  Adelman  letter. 

But,  then,  Mr.  President,  on  Simday 
the  Washington  Post  carried  an  edito- 
rial that,  by  Washington  Post  stand- 
ards, was  certainly  a  shocker.  In 
effect,  it  asked.  "What  is  the  big  fuss 
about  the  inadequancy  of  the  Reagan 
arms  control  efforts  compared  to  the 
Democrats'  efforts?"  It  argued,  after 
all.  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agree  that  the  Russians  behaved  out- 
rag30usly  in  shooting  down  the  un- 
armed Korean  airliner,  and  argued 
that  President  Reagan  handled  the  vi- 
cious act  by  the  Soviets  right.  And  I 
agree  he  did  indeed.  The  Post  argued 
the  Presidents  handling  was  right  in 
part  because  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
pursuing  arms  control  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Again.  I  agree.  But  then  the 
Post  goes  on  to  ask.  So  what  is  the  dif- 
ference on  arms  control?  The  Post 
then  proceeds  to  give  the  commitment 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze  by  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Charles  Manatt  a  "So 
what?  "  brushoff. 

Maybe  this  is  because  the  Post  some- 
how does  not  recognize  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  Party— six  of 
its  seven  Presidential  candidates  and 
our  party  chairman— to  a  comprehen- 
sive, mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze 
is  anything  special  or  especially  differ- 
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ent  from  what  President  Reagan  is 
proposing. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  is  like 
the  difference  between  the  research 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  research  budget  of  the  ACDA. 
That  is  about  25.000  to  1.  The  freeze 
would  rightly  or  wrongly  propose  to 
stop  the  arms  race,  stop  it  cold.  The 
Reagan  proposals  would  limit  some 
phases  of  the  arms  race,  that  is.  inter- 
mediate missiles  in  Europe,  the  overall 
number  of  strategic  warheads  de- 
ployed by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S,S.R.  But  it  would  let  the  arms  race 
itself  and  especially  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  the  arms  race,  the  techno- 
logical competition,  speed  ahead  full 
blast. 

It  is  too  bad  the  Post  cannot  tinder- 
stand  this.  I  think  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Saturday.  September  24 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  accompanying  letter  from  Di- 
rector Adelman  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Simday,  September  25 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  also  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adelman  Protests 

We  may  have  been  wrong  about  the  new 
director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  Kenneth  Adelman,  as  his 
letter  below  insists.  We  envisioned  a  con- 
structive recovery  from  the  Administra- 
tion's repeated  budget  cuts,  personnel 
purges  and  damaging  reorganizations  that 
took  place  before  his  appointment.  By  deny- 
ing any  such  butchery,  he  apparently  sees 
little  need  for  major  Improvements. 

Mr.  Adelman  compares  budget  figures 
that  are  not  comparable  and  pretends  that 
1984  dollars  have  the  same  value  as  1980 
dollars.  The  Administrations  original  1984 
request  was  $16.4  million,  one-third  less 
than  the  sum  needed  to  match  the  1980  au- 
thorization. The  $2  million  added  last 
month  doesn't  close  the  gap.  He  also  under- 
states the  research  cut,  again  ignoring  Infla- 
tion, and  seriously  misstates  its  significance. 
He  fudges  the  even  more  serious  reduction 
In  computer  analyses  of  defense  matters. 

Although  he  had  said  his  goals  for  the 
agency  were  "to  staff  it  up  and  settle  it 
down  from  the  personnel  turmoil,"  he  now 
glosses  over  a  reduction  In  authorized  per- 
manent staff,  by  last  May,  from  199  to  154, 
the  lowest  level  since  1962.  Officials  with 
civil  service  tenure  may  not  have  been 
•fired,"  but  many  of  ACDA's  professionals 
were  removed. 

Our  main  and  hopeful  point  was  that  Mr. 
Adelmaj\.  whose  appointment  we  opposed, 
would  improve  research  and  make  more  ne- 
gotiable the  Administration's  bargaining  po- 
sitions. His  defense  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  agency  before  he  arrived  Is  not  reassur- 
ing. 

Letter:  From  ACDA 
building  a  base  for  arms  control 
Washington.  September  16,  1983. 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  Aug.  27 
noted    the    constructive    steps    President 
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Reagan  Is  taking  to  "rearm"  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  to 
Insure  that  it  is  a  strong  and  effective  force 
in  formulating  and  implementing  U.S.  arms 
control  policies.  We  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  concrete  steps  the  President  has 
taken  to  strengthen  ACDA's  funding,  staff 
and  clout.  The  Time's  caution  regarding 
these  moves  may  be  fair  at  this  stage,  but 
the  false  and  Incomplete  reports  In  the  edi- 
torial are  not  fair  to  your  readers. 

Yes,  ACDA  has  regrettably  had  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  woes  over  the  years,  includ- 
ing some  recent  problems.  But  The  Time's 
claims  that  the  agency  has  experienced  a  30 
percent  cut  In  the  budget,  "bureaucratic 
butchery,"  purges  and  a  wipeoul  of  its  cen- 
tral records  office  under  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration are  simply  not  true.  Your  com- 
ments on  the  computer,  library  and  re- 
search budget  give  an  Incomplete  and  inac- 
curate picture  as  well. 

The  budget  reductions  In  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982  and  1983  were  nowhere  near  30  per- 
cent. Today  ACDA's  budget  Is  $16  million 
compared  with  expenditures  of  $17.3  million 
for  the  last  full  Carter  year  (1980).  Our 
budget  request  for  next  year  will  take  us  to 
$18.5  million.  Moreover,  despite  much  ado 
about  an  Impending  "purge"  at  ACDA,  no 
career  ACDA  official  has  been  fired  during 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

All  needed  computer  programs  and  a  core 
computer  staff  were  retained,  while  other 
key  analytical  personnel  from  that  division 
were  Integrated  Into  the  ACDA  bureaus 
they  support.  One  of  our  computers  was 
moved  Into  the  State  Department  building 
where  ACDA  is  housed,  and  we  have  con- 
tracted for  outside  computer  time  to  fulfill 
our  additional  needs. 

The  ACDA  library  was  not  dismantled  or 
"shipped  off."  Part  of  the  collection  was 
moved  under  our  roof  while  another  part  Is 
now  close  by  In  the  George  Washington 
University  library.  Apart  from  significant 
cost  savings,  moving  the  collection  has  made 
It  much  more  convenient  for  ACDA  users 
and  scholars. 

Finally,  The  Times  states  that  our  re- 
search budget  was  cut  from  $6  million  a 
year  to  $1  million.  In  fact,  ACDA's  research 
budget  was  cut  from  about  $3.5  million  to 
just  over  $1  million  a  year.  Yet  from  what  I 
have  seen,  no  essential  research  has  been 
sacrificed  to  save  these  tax  dollars.  If  our 
level  of  research  proves  inadequate,  it  will 
be  boosted. 

Sound  arms  control  is  critical  to  world  sta- 
bility, and  ACDA  Is  a  central  force  for  suc- 
cessful arms  control.  With  the  momentum 
of  a  reinvigorated  agency,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  effectively  pursue  what  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  arms  control 
programs  offered  by  a  U.S.  administration. 
Kenneth  L.  Adelman. 
Director,  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency. 


A  HAUNTING  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1983  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Adolf  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  Within 
12  short  years,  the  Nazi  government 
he  headed  had  exterminated  perhaps 
8  million  people.  This  anniversary 
keeps  echoing  across  the  half  century 
because  we  are  often  reminded  of  its 
legacy. 

Former  Nazi  officials  in  charge  of 
extermination  still  turn  up;  some  are 
even    harbored    within    this   country. 


Look  at  the  cases  of  Klaus  Barbie  and 
Romanian  Orthodox  Archbishop  Vale- 
rian Tirfa.  Barbie,  known  as  the 
Butcher  of  Lyons,  was  a  S.S.  officer 
charged  with  atrocity  after  atrocity. 
Tirfa  was  a  member  of  a  Romanian 
pro-Nazi  organization,  who  concealed 
his  past,  and  rose  to  a  powerful  posi- 
tion in  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church  in  America. 

Recent  publicity  about  the  Hitler 
diaries,  which  turned  out  to  be  forger- 
ies, kept  attention  on  Hitler  and  the 
movement  he  lead  to  power.  Several 
months  ago,  ex-S.S.  officers  held  a  re- 
union which  ended  in  violence.  These 
continuing  events  should  keep  us  ever 
mindful  of  what  happened  50  years 
ago,  and  what  could  happen  again. 

The  world  must  be  informed  about 
the  dangers  of  genocide.  Too  often, 
people  have  a  tendency  to  ignore,  ob- 
scure, overlook,  or  jtist  plain  forget 
what  happened.  Some,  a  malignant 
few.  wish  to  rewTite  history  an-^  white- 
wash Hitler.  Perhaps  others  are 
ashamed  that  mankind  could  be  capa- 
ble of  such  horrible  acts  or  believe  it 
could  not  happen  again.  But  we  must 
not  ignore  the  evidence.  In  fact,  this 
evidence  provides  the  most  powerful 
reason  to  use  every  resource  at  our 
command  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  genocide. 

We  must  take  two  complimentary 
actions.  Public  education  will  help 
keep  alive  the  searing  memories  of 
past  genocides  and  warn  us  that  we 
must  be  vigilant  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  dread  disease.  But  we  can  do 
more  by  creating  an  international  law 
which  outlaws  genocide.  Such  a  law 
would  demonstrate  that  all  nations  be- 
lieve that  genocide  is  abhorrent  and 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  1948,  in  response  to  the  horrors  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  this  Nation  lead  the 
way  in  drafting  such  a  law.  Shall  we 
now  abandon  our  leadership?  I  answer 
"no"  and  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  much  of  the  world  is  en- 
gulfed with  waves  of  humanism,  I  find 
myself  remembering  Thanksgiving 
morning  of  1982  when  I  attended  a 
little  Anglican  Church  in  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland. I  had  gone  abroad  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  to  attend  the 
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Mr.  President,  the  minister  at  St.  Ur- 
sula's AnElcan  Church  in  Bern  is  Rev. 
John  sTieefer.  an  attractive  and  elo- 
quent mfm.  I  was  Inspired  by  the 
manner  l|i  which  he  drove  home  the 
point  thalt  the  freedom  of  mankind  is 
Inseparahly  Uked  to  our  Creator.  After 
the  servlte.  noting  that  the  Reverend 
Mr  Keeier  had  preached  extempora- 
neously, jl  asked  if  he  would  recon- 
struct his  sermon  paper  so  that  I 
might  shire  it  with  my  colleagues,  and 
with  others  who  read  the  Congrbs- 

SIORAL  RCCORS. 

He  has  done  so,  and  now  that  we  are 
but  2  moiiths  away  from  Thanksgiving 
Day  1981 1  think  this  splendid  sermon 
will  be  t$  the  more  meaningful  as  we 
approach  the  day  set  aside  each  year 
for  Tharisgivlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that!  the  text  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Keefer's,  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Record  fit  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  semon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  pis  follows: 

St.  Uvula's  Amoucaw  Church  Bern, 

T  SWTTZERLAin) 

"Let  tlie  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
medlUtloti  of  my  heart,  be  always  accepta- 
ble In  "n*^  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and 
my  redee«ier.  Amen" 

This  Ttanisglvtng  morning  I  would  Uke 
to  draw  your  attention  In  particular  to  the 
Old  Testment  lesson  In  Deuteronomy,  chap- 
ter 28.  upon  which,  I  am  told,  the  President 
Uys  hlsTiand  when  he  takes  his  oath  of 
office,  wi  have  read  only  the  first  fourteen 
verses  ol  this  chapter,  which  tell  those 
things  wfilch  would  bring  blessing  to  the 
nation  of  Israel  long  ago.  Moses  spoke  these 
words  to  Israel  right  before  she  was  ready  to 
march  im  o  Canaan,  the  Promised  Land: 

"And  i(  shall  come  to  pass.  If  thou  shall 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.  to  observe  and  to  do  all  His 
comman<|ment8  which  I  command  thee  this 
day.  thati  the  Lord  thy  God  wiU  set  thee  on 
high  aboVe  aU  nations  of  the  earth;  and  aU 
these  bleisings  shall  come  on  thee,  and  over- 
take the;.  If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  t  he  Lord  thy  God." 

Then  (ollows  the  catalog  of  blessings  we 
have  Juit  heard  read.  But  it  must  and 
should  b !  added  that  there  is  a  similar  cata- 
log of  (urses  Immediately  following  the 
blesslnga  Moses  continued: 

"But  iti  shall  come  to  pass.  If  thou  wilt  not 
hearken  lunto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  obsen  e  to  do  all  His  commandments  and 
His  statites  which  I  command  thee  this 
day.  that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon 
thee,  an  1  overtake  thee.  Cursed  shall  thou 
be  In  th>  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  flel( .  Cursed  shaU  be  thy  basket  and 
thy  kne  idlng-trough.  Cursed  shall  be  the 
fruit  of  hy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land, 
the  incr  ^a8e  of  thy  cows,  and  the  flocks  of 
thy  she<  p.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
comest  In.  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when 
thou  go«st  out." 

And  it  goes  on  and  on!  What  is  so  sobering 
is  that  the  list  of  curses  goes  on  for  54 
verses  whereas  the  blessings  comprise  only 
14  verses  (though,  thanks  be  to  God,  listed 
first). 


the  fundamental  question  whether  we 
any  other  nation  are  allowed  to  apply  what 
was  Intended  for  a  nation  3500  years  ago  to 
our  situation  today?  Is  it  allowed  that  we 
are  gathered  together  here  at  St.  Ursula's 
Church  In  Bern  and  all  across  the  great 
land  of  America  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  blessings  bestowed  upon  us— not 
Just  as  individuals  but  as  a  nation,  as  a  land? 
Is  It  proper  for  example,  that  there  is  a 
cross  on  the  top  of  the  Swiss  Parliament 
building  here  In  Bern?  Or  that  the  English 
pray  for  their  "Christian  Sovereign"  that 
God  may  spare  her,  scatter  her  enemies  and 
make  them  fall?  In  other  words,  dare  we  (or 
any  other  nation)  assume  (or  better  put, 
presume)  that  we  are  a  20th  century  version 
of  ancient  Israel,  called  by  God's  Name,  and, 
therefore,  as  recipients  of  His  rich  blessings, 
bound  to  render  Him  the  thanks  and  honor 
due  His  Name  and,  in  return,  repent  for 
those  things  of  commission  and  omission  we 
have  done  so  that  we  would  be  spared.  In 
turn,  the  curses?  Many  especially  in  our 
own  land,  would  say  a  definite  "NO!"  They 
would   argue   that   we   have   no   right   to 
assume  the  perogatlves  of  ancient  Israel  nor 
does  any  other  land.  God  Is  not  dealing  with 
'nations"  anymore  as  He  had  with  ancient 
Israel  but  rather  only  with  Individuals,  call- 
ing  them   out   of   all   nations,   tribes   and 
tongues  from  the  lour  comers  of  the  earth 
into  the  everlasting  Kingdom  or  nation  of 
His  dear  Son.  Therefore,  no  nation,  as  a 
nation,  can  call  itself  a  Christian  land.  Only 
individuals  are  Christian.  Likewise,  there  is 
no  proper  concept  of  a  "national  righteous- 
ness"—only  righteous  Individuals  amidst  a 
rather  lost  and  fallen  nation  and  world. 

While  granting  certain  aspects  of  this 
view.  I,  nonetheless,  think  It  is  fitting  that 
we,  as  a  land,  are  gathering  together  to 
render  to  Almighty  God  the  thanks  due  His 
Name  for  aJl  His  manifold  blessings  to  us.  I 
think  it  is  also  fitting,  for  example,  that  we 
stamp  on  our  money,  "In  God  We  Trust."  I 
believe,  furthermore,  that  there  are  both 
theological  and  historical  reasons  to  make 
the  claim  that  the  God  of  our  Land  is 
indeed  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  God  of  ancient  Israel,  and  that 
we  are  responsible  to  Him  in  all  things— in- 
cluding those  that  involve  national  life  and 
righteousness.  One  could  say  much  on  this 
subject— too  much  for  this  occasion  (so  you 
can  all  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief!)— but  I 
would  like  to  present  some  theological  and 
historical  argimients  in  favor  of  my  thesis. 

First  of  all,  God  has  always  been  con- 
cerned for  entire  peoples  and  nations  and 
not  just  individuals.  He  chose  Israel,  in  fact, 
as  a  nation;  for  we  know  that  even  in  Israel 
there  were  individuals  who  were  not  worthy 
to  be  caUed  Israelites  (Romans  9:6-7).  The 
prophet  Isaiah  depicting  the  greatness  of 
God  and  man's  insignificance  could  say 
(40:15):  "Behold,  the  nations  are  like  a  drop 
from  a  bucket,  and  are  coiinted  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  .  .  ."  God  sent  Joseph  to 
the  land  of  Egypt  that  through  his  wisdom 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  might  be  spared  from 
famine.  God  sent  the  prophet  Jonah  to  Nin- 
evah  that  he  might  preach  repentance  to  a 
city  that  was  facing  imminent  danger  be- 
cause of  its  exceeding  wickedness.  Much  to 
Jonah's  disappointment,  everyone  in  this 
Gentile  city  repented,  from  the  king  to  the 
least  of  the  people;  and  God  spared  the  city. 
Jonah,  of  course,  was  angry;  and  God  re- 
buked him  for  his  unmercifulness  (4:11): 
"And  should  not  I  spare  Nlnevah,  that  great 


city,  in  which  are  more  than  120.000  persons 
that   cannot   discern   between   their   right 
hand  and  their  left  hand;  and  also  much 
cattle?"  Recall  how  God  used  Daniel  in  the 
court   of   Nebuchadnezzar    and   Darius    to 
guide  the  destiny  of  all  the  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  civilized  world.  Or  later,  how 
God  executed  His  will  for  Israel  through 
Cyrus  the  King  and  would  call  him  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (44:28ff).  "My  Shepherd,  My 
anointed,  whose  right  hand  I  have  held  to 
subdue    nations    before    him."    The    same 
prophet  Isaiah  predicted,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  the  Gospel  coming  to  the  Gentiles 
(Romans  15:12):  ".  .  .  there  shall  be  a  root 
of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over 
the  nations;  in  him  shall  the  nations  trust. " 
Notice  that  Christ  came  not  merely  to  reign 
over  Individuals  but  over  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  Hence  His  title:   'King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords  ".  All  history  looks  forward  to 
the  day  (regardless  of  one's  eschatology  or 
doctrine      of      last      things)      when      the 
klngdom(s)  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  and 
He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  Just  as  an- 
cient Israel  as  a  nation.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  was 
removed  for  a  season  from  the  covenant  of 
Abraham,  allowing  those  blessings  to  come 
upon  the  Gentiles,  so  it  allows.  I  believe, 
that  the  Gentile  nations  could  be  grafted 
into  (or  removed  from!)  the  covenant  tree  as 
God  sees  fit.  Can  we  deny,  for  example,  that 
in  A.D.  312  Constantine.  the  Roman  gener- 
al, saw  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  sky  with 
the  words,   "In  this  Sign  conquer",  went  on 
to  defeat  his  rival  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian 
bridge  in  Rome,  and  thus  established  Chris- 
tianity as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  of  which  we  In  Europe  and  America 
are  the  descendants? 

The   "formal "  discoverer  of  the  Americas 
was   Christopher   Columbus,   whose   entire 
world  view  was  firmly  grounded  upon  bibli- 
cal  prophecies   concerning   the   climax   of 
world  history  and  the  personal  return  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed  that  Christ's 
return  and  the  formation  of  His  universal 
Kingdom  could  not  take  place  until  all  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  the  distant  isles  had  been 
evangelized.  Only  then  could  the  promised 
new   age   come   Into   being.   As   Columbus 
urges  his  near-mutinous  sailors  to  sail  on 
through  uncharted  seas  in  the  Pall  of  1492. 
his  zeal  and   assurance   were  not  derived 
from  love  of  adventure  or  greed  for  gold  and 
glory  but  were  founded  upon  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  in  Scripture.  He  regarded  the 
successful  outcome  of  his  voyage  as  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  sovereign  God  who  had 
graciously  decreed  the  opening  of  new  lands 
and  tribes  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  And  so  he  named  this  first  landfall 
"San  Salvador"  (""Holy  Savior").  Thinking 
more  specifically   of  our  great  land  that 
stretches  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  Spanish  settlement  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida,  with  its  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  and  chapel  therein.  Or  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  chaplain  reading  a  Service  from  the 
English  Prayer  Book  on  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's Day.  June  24,  1579,  near  what  would 
later  become  the  beautiful  city  named  for 
St.  Francis.  One  also  thinks  of  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
where  the  Prayer  Book  service  was  institut- 
ed. Or  of  the  Spanish  priests  and  mission- 
aries who  evangelized  the  Southwest,  who, 
when  they  saw  those  western  mountains 
turn  a  deep  red  as  the  sun  set  upon  them, 
called    them    the    Spanish    equivalent    of 
"'Blood  of  Christ".  But  perhaps  this  histori- 


cal connection  between  our  Land  and  God  Is 
shown  most  dramatically  in  the  coming  of 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  In  1620,  whose  religious 
beliefs  molded  and  formed  our  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions so  strongly  and  to  whom  we  owe 
this  national  feast  day  of  Thanksgiving. 
They,  of  all  the  peoples  who  colonized 
America,  had  a  burning  conviction  that  they 
had  a  special  mission  to  fulfill  in  life.  They 
sincerely  believed  they  had  a  "divinely  ap- 
pointed destiny"  and  thought  of  themselves 
as  ""being  chosen  for  a  special  mission  In  the 
world".  They  suffered  many  hardships  In 
their  Journey  across  the  stormy  Atlantic 
Ocean,  yet  when  they  waded  ashore  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  according  to 
their  first  governor,  WUllam  Bradford, 
■"they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  who  had  brought  them  over 
the  vast  and  furious  ocesui,  and  delivered 
them  from  all  the  perils  and  miseries  there- 
of .  .  ."  Before  they  had  landed,  they  had 
drawn  up  what  is  known  as  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  which  begins: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  under-written  .  .  .  having  under- 
taken, for  the  glory  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  Faith  and  honor  of 
our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  In  the  northern  parts  of  Virgin- 
ia .  .  ." 

Our  nation  was,  therefore,  founded  "for 
the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  Faith"!  Later,  when  God  blessed 
their  efforts,  they  came  together  and  held  a 
great  feast  to  give  thanks  for  His  bounte- 
ousness  to  them.  We,  their  children,  cele- 
brate that  occasion  today.  Later  in  1630, 
John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  wrote: 

"We  shall  find  that  the  God  of  Israel  is 
among  us,  when  ten  of  us  shall  be  able  to 
resist  a  thousand  of  our  enemies,  when  He 
shall  make  us  praise  and  glory  .  .  .  For  we 
must  consider  that  we  shall  be  as  a  City 
up>on  a  Hill .  .  ."     \ 

This  same  Mr.  Winthrop  gave  as  his  fore- 
most motive  for  founding  a  settlement  In 
America,  ""the  carrying  of  the  Gospel  Into 
America  and  erecting  a  bulwark  against  the 
kindom  of  Antichrist."  Later,  when  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  were  drawn  up,  they 
began:  "Whereas,  we  all  come  into  these 
parts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same 
end;  namely  to  advance  the  Kindom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties 
of  the  Gospel  In  purity  .  .  ."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution  was  never  intended  as  a  sepa- 
ration between  God  and  the  State;  rather, 
only  a  separation  between  an  established 
Church  such  as  existed  In  Eiu-ope  and  Eng- 
land and  the  State.  This  we  must  never 
forget,  as  our  forefathers  did  not. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (a  French  scholar 
and  historian)  made  a  tour  of  our  land 
during  the  1830's  in  order  to  study  the 
American  experiment  In  freedom.  He  trav- 
eled as  far  east  as  Boston,  as  far  west  as 
Green  Bay,  as  far  north  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Quebec,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Orle- 
ans. By  steamer  and  stagecoach  where  possi- 
ble, on  horseback  through  the  wilderness  re- 
gions of  the  northern,  western  and  southern 
frontiers,  he  traversed  over  7,000  miles  of 
this  country  and  Canada  before  sailing 
again  for  France.  He  was  fascinated  with 
what  he  saw  and  made  a  number  of  predic- 
tions about  us,  one  of  which  was  that  Amer- 
ica would  always  be  a  land  of  freedom 
whereas  he  saw  Russia  always  being  ruled 
by  some  form  of  totalitarian,  brutal  govern- 
ment (then  the  Czars,  now  the  Commu- 
nists). (Interestingly,  he  also  saw  the  two 


lands  rising  to  power  at  the  same  time  in 
history!) 

After  his  tour  of  America,  he  wrote  down 
his  impressions  of  us  and  attempted  to  show 
why  America  was  so  great.  He  had  seen  her 
fertile  lands,  her  many  and  great  rivers  and 
streams,  all  her  geographical  advantages; 
but  that  was  not  where  America's  greatness 
lay  because  many  other  countries  had  the 
same.  He  thought  to  find  the  secret  of  our 
greatness  in  our  growing  cities,  factories, 
and  manufacturing  and  rich  mineral  re- 
sources; but  therein  alone  did  not  lie  her 
greatness,  for  many  other  lands  also  had 
these.  He  carefully  studied  her  laws  and 
democratic  institutions  but  was  not  con- 
vinced that  here  was  where  her  secret  lay, 
for  some  of  the  laws  he  felt  actually  endan- 
gered her  existence.  Finally,  he  concluded 
that  the  secret  to  America's  greatness  lay  In 
the  manners  and  customs  of  her  people, 
that  Is,  to  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  her  people.  He  went  into  our 
churches,  where  he  heard  the  preaching  of 
righteousness;  and  there  he  discovered  why 
America  was  great.  He  said  that  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  country  was  the  first  thing 
that  struck  his  attention  and  that  there  was 
no  country  In  the  world  where  the  Christian 
religion  retained  a  greater  Influence  over 
the  souls  of  men  than  in  America!  America 
was  great  because  America  was  good;  and  if 
America  ceased  to  be  good,  she  would  cease 
to  be  great.  That  Is  saying  only  in  other 
words  what  the  Puritan  fathers  believed 
and  what  God  through  Moses  had  said  to 
Israel  long  ago  before  they  entered  the 
Promised  Land  (Deut.  30:19): 

""I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day 
against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursing;  therefore, 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live." 

I  take  you  forward  in  history  now  to 
recent  events  of  our  land  and  the  world: 
that  of  space  and  moon  exploration.  Had 
another  nation  done  in  space  what  we  have 
done,  would  the  world  have  heard  the  glory 
of  God  being  proclaimed  from  space  by  the 
reading  of  Genesis  1,  ""In  the  beginning  God 
.  .  ."?  Surely  not  by  the  astronauts  of  the 
other  superpower,  one  of  whom  boldly  and 
foolishly  proclaimed  God  did  not  exist  be- 
cause he  had  looked  around  out  there  and 
did  not  see  Him!  Many  of  us  remember  the 
astronauts  reading  from  the  Bible  on 
Christmas  Eve  as  they  sped  toward  the 
moon;  but  I  suspect  few  of  us  knew  what 
Buzz  Aldrln,  a  devout  Christian,  did  upon 
landing  on  the  moon:  he  took  Holy  Com- 
munion! He  describes  it  this  way  (The  Angli- 
can Digest,  XXIV  (Transfiguration  A.D. 
1982),  39  citing  Guldeposts): 

"So  I  unstowed  the  elements  In  their 
flight  packets.  I  put  them  and  the  Scripture 
reading  in  the  little  table  in  front  of  the 
abort  guidance-system  computer.  Then  I 
called  back  to  Houston.  "Houston,  this  is 
Eagle.  This  Is  LM  Pilot  speaking.  I  would 
like  to  request  a  few  moments  of  silence.  I 
would  like  to  invite  each  person  listening  in, 
wherever  and  whomever  he  may  be.  to  con- 
template for  a  moment  the  events  of  the 
past  few  hours  and  to  give  thanks  in  his 
own  individual  way.' 

■"For  me,  this  meant  taking  Communion. 
In  the  blackout  I  opened  the  little  plastic 
packages  which  contained  bread  and  wine.  I 
poured  wine  into  the  chalice  my  parish  had 
given  me.  In  the  one-sixth  gravity  of  the 
moon,  the  wine  curled  slowly  and  gracefully 
up  the  cup.  It  was  interesting  to  think  that 
the  very  first  liquid  ever  poured  on  the 


moon,  and  the  first  food  eaten  there,  were 
consecrated  elements.  Just  before  I  partook 
of  the  elements,  I  read  the  words  which  I 
had  chosen  to  Indicate  our  trust  that  as 
man  probes  Into  space,  we  are  In  fact  acting 
in  Christ  [Italics  not  in  the  original].  I 
sensed  especially  strongly  my  unity  with  our 
church  back  home,  and  with  the  Church  ev- 
erywhere. I  read:  'I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the 
branches.  Whoever  remains  In  me,  and  1  in 
him,  will  bear  much  fruit;  for  you  can  do 
nothing  without  me'." 

Somehow,  when  I  read  that,  it  made  me 
feel  good  and  good  for  America  as  a  land 
having  a  claim  to  being  grafted  into  the 
True  Vine;  for  without  Him  we  could  not 
have  accomplished  this  certainly  marvelous 
achievement  for  all  mankind.  Moreover, 
through  various  expressions  of  the  astro- 
nauts we,  as  a  land,  gave  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  honor  and 
thanks  due  His  Name.  Thus,  it  Is  indeed  our 
bounden  duty  and  service  as  a  nation  to  set 
aside  a  day  of  national  Thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  manifold  blessings  to  us 
as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  to  ask  His 
forgiveness  for  our  national  and  personal 
sins,  and  to  implore  His  continued  guidance, 
protection,  and  blessing  upon  our  land,  fam- 
ilies, and  people  as  we  seek  to  do  His  will 
and  be  that  "City  set  upon  an  Hill". 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is 
easy  to  criticize  your  country  just  as  your 
own  family  because  you  live  with  all  the 
faults  everyday;  and  we  have  our  share  of 
faults.  Furthermore,  from  what  1  can 
gather  the  problems  back  home  are  in  a 
pretty  "healthy"  state.  (It  makes  one 
wonder  if  we  are  not  the  recipients  of  some 
of  the  curses  instead  of  the  blessings.)  But 
having  lived  outside  the  United  States  for 
awhile  and  experienced  how  other  people 
act  and  think.  I  find  myself  saying  again 
and  again,  'God  bless  America".  We  at  least 
are  trying  to  do  something  right:  we  intend 
to  do  what  is  right.  We  shall  be  singing  the 
hymn.  "America,  the  Beautiful",  and  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  those  words  which  are  my  prayer 
and  aspiration  for  our  land: 

""America;  America;  May  God  thy  gold 
refine. 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness,  and  every 
gain  divine." 

Let  us  pray:  Almighty  God,  who  hast 
given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage;  we 
humbly  beseech  thee  that  we  may  always 
prove  ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  thy 
favour  and  glad  to  do  thy  wUl.  Bless  our 
land  with  honorable  industry,  sound  learn- 
ing, and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  from  every  evU  way. 
Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  Into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  mtuiy  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust  the  authority 
of  government,  that  there  may  be  justice 
and  peace  at  home,  and  that,  through  obedi- 
ence to  thy  law.  we  may  show  forth  thy 
praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  thee  to  fail;  all  which 
we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


A  CHOICE  WE  MUST  MAKE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  text 
of  a  sermon  delivered  by  a  splendid 
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nilnlster    In    my    State,    Rev. 
Slmms.  pastor  of  Green  Me- 
Bdptlst  Church  In  Charlotte. 
Reverend  Mr.  Sinuns  was  bom 
Willis  tnston.   N.C..    and    attended 
P<rest  University  and  South- 
I  aptist  Theological  Seminary. 
Lhe  master  of  divinity  degree, 
served  pastorates  in  Texas, 
Ca  rollna,  and  North  Carolina. 
President,   the  sermon  by  the 
Mr.    Simms    that    so    im- 
i*e  was  entitled,  "A  Choice  We 
Ma  le."  It  is  based  on  Acts  5:  29. 
m  )ment,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
unan  imous  consent  that  the  text 
si  ilendid  sermon  be  printed  in 
Recc  rd  because  I  believe  it  is  en- 
re  evant  to   issues  that  simply 
:onfronted  by  Congress.  But 
lo  that,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
one  paragraph  from  the 
Mr.  Simms"  remarfes; 
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c  loices 


I   urge  Senators   to 

sermon,  and  I  ask  unani- 

.nt   that   its   full   text   be 

the  Record  at  the  conclu- 

remarks. 

being     no     objection,     the 
'  /as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

I,  as  follows: 
k  Choice  Ws  Must  Make 
Robert  F.  Simms.  Pastor.  Green 
Baptist  Church.  Charlotte,  N.C.) 
are  extremely  difficult  to 
are  times  when  a  course  of 
.  be  taken,  selecting  between  two 
1  ut   we   do   not   want   to   forsake 
the  other.  I  have  come  to  the 
vhich  I  believe  it  is  likely  that 
.  American-s  will  have  to  make  one 
(  ifficult  choices.  It  is  a  choice  be- 
amiliar  goais.  both  of  which  com- 
respect  of  hosts  of  people.  It  is  a 
.  side  with  the  forces  which  have 
I  hemselves  as  guardians  of  one  of 
ires  and  seem  dedicated  to  show 
loyalty  to  them.  One  is  the  goal 
ig  the  proverbial  separation  of 
.  state:  and  the  other  is  the  quest 
'.  or  rather  to  establish.  America 
n  under  God.  Most  Christians  I 
like  to  ha,e  both  as  strong  re- 
I  am  airaid  that  given  current 
•nt.    it    is    nearly    impossible    to 
I— at  least  as  they  are  perceived 
It  time. 
.  always  been  impossible  to  be  on 
both  liberty  and  godliness.  When 
was  founded,  religion  was  strong, 
.ian  faith  dominated,  and  it  was 
_ved  to  be  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
I  hat  the  country's  founding  docu- 
of  God  and  his  creation,  or 
officials  were  strong  church- 
.__  those  who  were  exercised  lead- 
the  basis  of  their  faith  and  its  mo- 
the   frightening   trend   at   this 
to  interpret  the  constitution  as 
prohibiting  even  the  mention  of 
jiy  publically  funded  institution. 
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much  less  the  overt  involvement  of  public 
funds  or  buildings  themselves  in  any  reli- 
gious activity.  And  this  trend  Is  no  fad:  It  Is 
a  well-established  policy,  becoming  firmer 
dally  by  the  precedents  being  set  in  court- 
rooms and  council  chambers  across  the 
land. 

It  has  come  as  a  great  eye-opener  to  me 
that  some  of  us  Christians  have  helped 
along  that  kind  of  government  persecution 
and  denial  of  religious  freedom  by  being 
more  concerned  with  cries  about  separation 
of  church  and  state  than  we  have  been  with 
the  preservation  of  our  own  religious  free- 
dom. To  some,  •separation  of  church  and 
state"  means  the  same  thing  as  religious 
freedom."  But  they  are  not  identical.  Sepa- 
ration speaks  mostly  to  the  government's 
obligation  to  make  "no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion."  Freedom  speaks 
mostly  to  the  people's  right  to  pursue  their 
religious  convictions.  These  two  parts  cf  the 
First  Amendment  must  be  itept  in  balance 
least  either  be  misinterpreted,  or  Interpret- 
ed in  the  extreme. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  urging  of  various  parties,  has 
begun  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  the  states, 
their  institutions,  and  even  the  auxiliaries 
of  churches,  lo  find  points  of  contact  be- 
tween religion  and  public  life— as  if  there 
were  anything  illegal  about  religion  influ- 
encing people's  lives  or  the  government's  op- 
eration; and,  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
•'keep  the  government  out  of  religion,"  they 
have  gotten  vhemselves  into  it  in  a  negative 
way— the  restriction  of  religious  freedom. 

The  issue  is  clouded  by  rhetoric  on  both 
sides,  and  it  .s  not  likely  that  it  will  be  re- 
solved by  debate,  or  that  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  emphases  of  the  First 
Amendment  will  be  restored  by  simply 
trying  to  see  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  am  coming  to  be  convinced  that  the  time 
lE  upon  us  to  choose  which  is  more  impor- 
tant to  us— presen.  alion  of  the  principle  of 
church/state  separation  as  it  is  currently  in- 
terpreted, or  one  nation  under  God— and 
follow  that  course  with  all  fervor. 

i  hasten  to  say  that  I  believe  firmly  in 
both  the  religious  goal  of  our  nation  being 
godly,  and  in  the  democratic  principle  that 
the  government  not  be  entangled  in  reli- 
gion. But  I  am  conv  inced  that  In  order  to  re- 
store both,  we  must  work  from  a  solid  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  them.  More  to  the  point, 
freedom  of  religion  in  this  country  was  es- 
tablished because  of  the  strong  convictions 
of  the  people  who  founded  and  inhabited  it. 
But  the  First  Amendment,  which  originally 
helped  inspire  the  flourishing  of  religion  in 
America,  has  now  come  to  be  interpreted  in 
a  way  which  inhibits  the  same.  And,  since 
the  official  word  from  the  government  is 
that  the  constitution  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  it  is,  "  we  who  believe  in  the  con- 
tinued right  of  religious  people  to  affect  and 
influence  their  country,  seem  to  be  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  law  and  bureaucracy. 
That  predicament  necessitates  our  making 
the  hard  choice  to  resoive  to  pursue  what  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  no  matter  what  is 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  regula- 
tions or  restrictions. 

1  find  basic  inspiration  for  this  conviction 
in  the  words  of  Peter  when  he  was  confront- 
ed by  the  Sanhedrin,  as  recorded  in  Acts 
5;29.  Here  was  the  overt  conflict  of  Govern- 
ment and  religion.  In  that  moment,  Peter 
gave  us  a  motto  for  perilous  times  such  as 
these:  "We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men."  We  \5t0ulU  prefer  that  the  time  did 
not  come  when  we  had  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween obeying  God  and  obeying  man:  we 


wish  the  governments  of  men  always  re- 
quired those  things  we  would  do  any  way.  as 
a  matter  of  Christian  duty.  And  we  *ish  we 
were  prohibited  from  doing  only  those 
things  we  are  commanded  by  God  not  to  do. 
But  we  are  entering  days  in  which  we  are 
not  only  prohibited  from  doing  what  our 
faith  would  convince  us  is  r'ght.  but  re- 
quired to  do  that  which  our  God  says  is 
•»Tong.  We  must  choose  whom  to  obey. 

WHY  THIS  CHOICE  IS  NECESSARY 

I  know  there  are  some  classic  objections  to 
being  anything  less  than  supremely  diligent 
in  safeguarding  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  argued  that  if  we  lose  reli- 
gious freedom  we  will  not  enjoy  the  provi- 
ieges  which  enabled  us  to  become  one 
nation  under  God.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  current  purge  of  religion  from  anything 
remotely  public  or  governmental  has  ended, 
what  makes  anybody  think  that  the  govern- 
ment will  any  longer  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  religion? 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  choose  to 
favor  one  over  the  other  goai.  we  shall 
speedily  lose  both  objectives.  More  to  the 
point,  if  we  do  not  put  ourselves  more  to  the 
task  of  injecting  the  witness  of  God  into  the 
nation  by  whatever  means  we  can— culture, 
education,  and  public  life— we  can  bid  fare- 
well to  religious  freedom  as  we  nave  known 
it.  and  we  wiU  find  ourselves  in  a  nation 
that  knows  not  God. 

One  reason  things  have  gotten  this  way  is 
that  Christians  (as  well  as  members  of  other 
faiths)  were  not  sufficiently  watchful  when 
the  trend  against  religion  in  public  life 
began.  The  Scopes  trial  of  1925,  where  evo- 
lutionists argued  for,  and  won,  the  right  to 
teach  evolution  in  schools,  should  have 
sounded  a  loud  waming-bell  in  the  church's 
ear.  But  instead  of  hearing  a  rising  up  to 
the  challenge,  religion  has  turned  increas- 
ingly inward  since  those  days,  and  by  the 
si.xties  and  seventies  it  seems  that  most 
Christians  apparently  believed  that  religion 
is  a  private  thing  that  has  no  place  outside 
the  home  or  the  four  walls  of  the  church 
building.  Thai  attitude,  of  course,  has  just 
fed  the  onslaught  of  anti-religious  thinking. 
and  hastened  the  day  of  persecution. 

Undeniably,  we  are  under  persecution, 
now.  What  else  can  it  be  called  when  the 
government  has  taken  away  tax-free  status 
from  a  religious  school— as  if  they  had  the 
right  to  remove  it?  What  other  name  is 
there  for  government  intrusion  into  the 
hiring  practices  of  seminaries?  What  do  you 
call  the  prohibition  of  a  prayer  group  in  an 
unused  classroom  before  school  hours?  All 
these  things  are  happening,  and  their  occur- 
rence IS  increasing. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  power  behind  the 
movement  of  humanism  and  atheism  is 
Satan.  The  subtlety  of  his  plan  has  appar- 
ently oeen  to  confuse  the  issue  of  religious 
freedom  in  such  a  way  that  many  Christians 
have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  while  ignoring  the  onslaught  of  hos- 
tility against  religion;  as  a  result,  we  now 
face  a  time  when  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tion of  our  First  Amendment  rights  leads  us 
away  from  what  we  thought  we  were  pro- 
tecting—which is  our  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Consequently,  the  only  reward  we  get 
for  supfwrting  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  the  development  of  a  godless  state 
and  a  persecuted  church. 

I  think  many  Christians  are  laboring 
under  the  misconception  that  everybody 
who  cries,  "Keep  church  and  state  sepa- 
rate!"  is  our  friend.  Not  so.  Such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 


have  frequently  shown  themselves  to  be  an- 
tagonistic toward  religious  interests;  when 
they  claim  their  cause  stems  from  the  First 
Amendment,  they  mean  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  believe  that  amendment 
to  be  saying.  The  ACLU  is  just  one  of  many 
sources  Instigating  legal  action  against  sup- 
posed violations  of  "religious  freedom"  or 
"civil  rights"  which  have  the  underlying 
purpose  of  eliminating  hated  religious  views 
from  a  particular  place. 

Yet,  many  Christians  have  joined  the 
bandwagon  of  freedom  fighters,  just  be- 
cause they  c£«Ty  the  banner  of  an  amend- 
ment which  the  church  has  held  dear  for 
twa  himdred  years  of  American  History.  Un- 
wittingly, those  Christians  have  hurt  their 
own  cause,  by  forge'  ting  their  first  rightful 
priority. 

If,  by  favoring  every  cause  that  claims  to 
befriend  religious  freedom  I  actually  play 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  eventually  per- 
secute religion,  what  good  have  I  done? 

If,  by  carrying  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  so  far  I  help  to  insure  the  hostility 
of  government  and  SQClety  at  large  to  reli- 
gious institutions,  whom  have  I  helped? 

If  I  press  for  neutrality  in  officialdom  on 
religious  matters,  do  I  not  rob  them  of  their 
religious  freedom?  And  whose  liberty  have  I 
perse  rved? 

Granting  the  fact  that  there  may  have 
been  some  genuine  violations  of  religious 
liberty  which  have  been  corrected,  the  main 
effect  of  the  governmental  vendetta  against 
religious  influence  has  been  not  the  extab- 
lishment  of  an  ideal  neutrality  toward  all 
religious  persuasions;  It  Is  not  that  innocent. 
Rather,  in  effect,  we  are  experiencing  the 
establishment  of  an  anti-religion  religion, 
or,  more  properly  identified.  Religions  Hu- 
manism. The  choice  to  pursue  the  godliness 
of  America  over  the  relatively  minor  issues 
of  keeping  religion  out  of  public  institutions 
becomes  more  obviously  a  wise  one  in  the 
light  of  the  poison  that  Religious  Human- 
ism is.  The  problems  of  tuition  tax  credits, 
or  fears  of  state-written  prayers,  pale  in  the 
face  of  the  gargantuan  enemy  Humanism. 

Hamaniste  have  identified  themselves  as 
being  essentially  religious  in  nature.  The 
Humanist  Manifestos  of  1933  and  1973  give 
that  label  to  their  signers  and  advocates; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  land  acknowledged  the  religious 
nature  of  humanism  in  court  cases  tried 
over  twenty  years  ago.  And  yet,  that  same 
court  has  continued  to  make  decisions 
which  yield  to  humanist  doctrines  over 
those  of  some  other  religion.  In  so  doing, 
the  court  has  established  a  religion. 

The  cliief  difference  between  this  religion 
and  traditional  religions  is  that  humanism 
has  no  supreme  being— man  is  its  god.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  doctrine 
or  systematic  beliefs;  on  the  contrary,  these 
things  are  well  established.  The  Manifestos 
outline  these  beliefs  in  shocking  clarity,  in- 
dentlfylng  one  of  the  main  goals  of  Human- 
ism as  the  alteration  of  all  religion  to  reflect 
onlv  the  supremacy  of  man  and  his  percep- 
tion of  his  needs.  This  is  the  deadllness  of 
Humanism;  it  has  no  churches  that  one 
would  recognize;  it  is  ecumenical  and  non- 
denominational;  and  it  masquerades  as 
simple  logic  or  common  sense.  That  Human- 
ism has  often  been  mistaken  for  rational, 
clear  thinking  has  kept  many  people  un- 
aware of  its  rapid  growth  or  its  true  nature. 
In  fact,  many  people  have  become  human- 
ists without  realizing  it.  It  is  that  subtle. 

ThU  fact  only  serves  to  intensify  the  need 
to  take  a  decisive  stand  for  the  Christian 
faith  and  for  the  witness  of  God  in  public 


life,  In  order  to  combat  the  pervasive  cancer 
of  Humanism,  which  is  already  solidly  en- 
trenched in  the  halls  of  government  and  in 
the  policies  of  many  Institutions  which  have 
bowed  to  government  pressure  and  have 
adopted  humanistic  government  guidelines. 

WHAT  THE  CHOICE  INVOLVES 

In  essence,  what  America  needs  is  a 
counter-revolution.  We  are  already  In  the 
last  stages  of  a  revolution,  one  of  values, 
morals,  and  ethics.  Laws  are  being  changed, 
as  much  by  court  precedent  as  by  legisla- 
tion, to  reflect  this  revolution,  which  is 
taking  us  helter-skelter  into  a  future  know- 
ing no  absolutes,  except  the  gratification  of 
man  in  his  conceit.  A  counter  revolution  is 
called  for,  one  In  which  Christians  In  par- 
ticular both  diligently  seek  the  conversion 
of  millions  of  Americans  and  also  get  in- 
volved in  politics  to  stop  the  bureaucratic 
and  judicial  flow  of  humanistic  lava  which 
threatens  to  inundate  us  all. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take  an  un- 
apologetic  stance  and  resist  any  further 
elimination  of  religious  language  from 
public  life  and  institutions.  We  must  fight 
any  attempt  to  rob  any  religious  agency  or 
auxiliary  of  its  right  to  tax-free  status,  and 
staimchly  resist  interference  from  govern- 
ment In  affairs  rightly  governed  by  religion. 
And,  we  must  insist  that  our  government 
abide  by  the  definition  our  own  constitution 
affirms:  that  "we  have  been  endowed  by  our 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights," 
which  include  liberty  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion. God  gives  us  these  rights;  the  govern- 
ment only  recognizes  them. 

Further,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
Christian  Americans  press  on  to  regain  lost 
freedoms,  and  to  reestablish  certain  lost 
guarantees.  I  call  on  our  congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing the  right  of  persons  to  pray  or  otherwise 
exercise  their  religion  in  any  public  place, 
including  public  schools. 

Concerning  such  an  amendment,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  argued  that  It  would  be  mis- 
interpreted by  states  and  courts.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  want  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  to  be  extremely  clear.  But  a  vio- 
lence to  our  rights  and  our  ConstitAition  has 
been  done  because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  the  1960's,  and  that  violence 
needs  to  be  corrected  and  reversed.  Even  if 
it  seems  redundant  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment concerning  religion  in  the  presence  of 
the  First  Amendment,  I  believe  the  symbol- 
ism of  passing  such  an  amendment  is  far 
more  important  than  the  risk  of  being 
wordy.  A  prayer  amendment  would  say,  "We 
want  to  have  what  we  had  before  the  courts 
began  tampering  with  it;  we  want  the  coun- 
try we  had  before  those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  our  religious  liberty  made  us 
afraid  to  exercise  it." 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  OUR  CHOICE? 

I  am  not  sure  I  am  personally  prepared  to 
be  so  confident  in  our  ability  to  accomplish 
this  monumental  task  that  I  could  easily 
and  glibly  say,  'We  can  do  it  if  we  try."  It 
may  be  that  the  die  is  cast.  But  if  we  could 
only  stem  the  tide,  it  would  buy  time  for 
many  persons  to  hear  the  gospel  in  a  still- 
free  country.  In  any  event,  whether  or  not 
we  might  succeed  is  not  relevant  to  the 
choice  we  must  make.  We  must  do  what  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  must  obey 
God  rather  that  man.  We  must  call  the 
nation  to  God  without  fear  of  contradicting 
a  corrupted  understanding  of  church/state 
separation.  God  help  us  to  come  to  the 
point  at  which  we  cannot  help  but  do  these 
things. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVES 
TO  FEED  AMERICA'S  POOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  preside  over  an  Ag- 
riculture Committee  hearing  on  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  to  feed  Ameri- 
ca's poor,  the  ptupose  of  which  was  to 
gather  information  about  some  of  the 
diverse  feeding  efforts  being  undertak- 
en by  the  private  sector. 

The  hearings  produced  some  encour- 
aging testimony.  Eleven  articulate  and 
enthusiastic  witnesses  described  the 
splendid  programs  being  operated  by 
their  churches  and  other  private  orga- 
nizations. The  creativity  of  the  private 
efforts  is  most  commendable.  These 
and  other  private  efforts  underscore 
that  there  is  still  great  personal  com- 
passion in  this  country,  there  is  still  a 
willingness  to  assume  personal  respon- 
sibility, including  personal  involve- 
ment. 

The  hearing  record  will  be  made 
available,  when  i)rinted,  so  that  other 
interested  Americans  will  be  able  to 
assess  whether  similar  programs  could 
be  undertaken  with  similar  success  in 
their  communities. 

One  of  the  private  sector  efforts 
which  has  demonstrated  great  diversi- 
ty is  a  church  in  western  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Rev.  Parker  T.  Williamson,  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Lenior,  N.C,  outlined  the  many  activi- 
ties sponsored  and  supported  by  his 
congregation. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reverend  Williamson's 
testimony  and  an  editorial,  "Helping 
Others  Is  "What  It's  About,"  from  the 
Lenior,  N.C,  News-Topic  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Rev.  Parker  T.  Williamson. 

Minister,    First   Presbyterian    Church, 

Lenoir,  N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  people  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lenoir.  N.C,  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ's  mandate  to  feed  the 
hungry  is  not  negotiable.  We  have  tried  to 
fulfill  that  commission  through  a  variety  of 
ministries  in  our  community.  These  efforts 
include  direct  feeding  and  developmental  as- 
sistance in  which  we  administer  both  pri- 
vate and  public  funds. 

Like  many  churches  we  collect  canned 
goods  and  non-perishable  foods  to  feed  to 
the  poor.  We  distribute  them  through  an  ec- 
umenical service  organization  called" 
•Yokefellow  Christian  Ministry."  Yokefel- 
lows food  pantry,  used  clothing  room,  and 
voucher  system  to  assist  with  rent,  utilties 
a^d  medicine  costs  provides  a  needed  emer- 
gency response  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
poor  people. 

In  addition  to  our  Yokefellow  contribu- 
tions, we  maintain  a  Ministers'  Discretion- 
ary Fund  for  direct  aid  purposes.  Much  of 
this  money  is  used  to  help  familes  whose 
needs  are  certified  to  us  by  the  Caldwell 
County  Department  of  Social  Services.  We 
try  to  help  fill  the  hunger  gap,  for  example. 
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w»uv..  -^  between  the  date  on  which  a 
client  has  been  approved  for  Pood  Stamp 
Assistance  and  the  date  on  which  he  re- 
ceives that  assistance.  DlsabUlty  determina- 
tion and  other  government  programs  In- 
clude a  period  of  bureaucratic  delay  during 
which  the  poor  would  starve  without  com- 
munity helf).  Our  direct  aid  seeks  to  buffer 
that  period,  _       ^,  ^ 

Another  direct  feeding  program  In  which 
we  have  been  involved  Is  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly.  While  ,thU  effort  is 
funded  wltih  federal  dollars  It  requires  a 
great  deal  tt  local  support  In  order  to  meet 
the  need  olTlts  cUent  families.  The  Nutrition 
Program  ia  our  county  was  launched  by 
Blue  Ridge  Community  Action,  Inc.  (BRCA) 
In  our  chu»ch  buildings.  Pood  was  prepared 
In  our  Itltclien  and  served  in  our  fellowship 
hall.  Additional  food  was  prepared  at  this 
site  for  delivery  to  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  cpuld  not  come  to  the  church  for 
their  mealTThls  "Meals  on  Wheels"  exten- 
sion of  th^  Nutrition  Program  was  heavUy 
staffed  wiyi  volimteers  from  our  church 
and  wider  Qommunlty. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  extensive  volun- 
teer support  to  assistance  programs.  First 
Presbyterian  Church  offered  its  facilities  to 
the  Retired  Senior  Qtizens  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (RSAP),  a  federally  funded  effort  to 
discover  tlie  talente  of  older  persons  and 
deploy  them  In  areas  of  need.  RSVP  has 
been  an  Iriportant  link  in  our  food  assist- 
ance work. 

When  tie  Nutrition  Program  grew  to  a 
production  of  600  meals  per  day.  a  level 
which  our  church  kitchen  was  not  designed 
to  handle,  we  saw  a  need  for  another  com- 
munity eflort.  Together  with  other  volun- 
teer grouis  like  United  Way,  clubs  and 
church  oifeanlzatlons,  we  built  a  central 
kitchen  fai;Uity.  Local  contributions  to  this 
constructKn  project  totaled  $110,000.  We 
equipped  1  with  a  grant  from  the  N.  C.  Divi- 
sion of  Agi  ng. 

We  male  this  central  kitchen  facility 
available  1 5  BRCA  which  provides  food  to  7 
nutrition  sites  (many  of  them  are  churches) 
and  to  the  children  of  our  church-sponsored 
day  .care  c«nter. 

Caldwell]  County's  community  Action 
Agency  (BRCA),  offers  an  Impressive  list  of 
services  tq  our  area's  poor.  The  Presbyteri- 
an Churcli  has  been  proud  to  assist  this 
local  groui  •  in  ite  efforts.  Our  church  provid- 
ed a  grant  of  $9,500  to  purchase  a  mobUe 
cannery  ahd  initiate  a  community  garden 
project  oiganized  by  BRCA.  Land  owners 
made  areiis  available  for  community  gar- 
dens. Low  Income  citizens  could  use  an  area 
of  the  gaiden  for  a  contribution  of  $10.  In 
return  foi  their  contribution  they  received 
seed,  ferti  Izer,  plowing  and  disking  services. 
All  labor  i  ither  than  tractor  work  had  to  be 
their  own. 

During  he  first  year  of  this  project  each 
$10  plot  produced  $75  worth  of  food.  Ap- 
proximately 280  low  income  families  in- 
creased their  food  purchasing  power 
through  his  blending  of  their  labor  and 
communit  y  assistance. 

The  mo  sile  cannery,  purchased  by  a  Pres- 
byterian cift,  has  greatly  expanded  the  ca- 
pacity of  low  Income  people  to  feed  them- 
selves. This  propsuie  gas  fired  cannery  is 
mounted  Ion  a  traUer  frame  which  can  be 
moved  to  scattered  sites  in  our  rural  county. 
Often  school  parking  lots  are  used  for  the 
cannery  otoeration. 

Participants  may  bring  the  produce  from 
their  gar(  iens,  prepare  it  for  canning  on  the 
site,  purchase  Jars  and  lids  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  can  their  food  for  the  winter 
months  o  i  the  spot. 


This  blending  of  labor  equity  by  our  low 
income  clients  and  assistance  from  public 
and  local  sector  sources  has  produced  im- 
pressive results.  During  the  first  full  year  of 
the  cannery  operation  (1976)  2,143  quarts  of 
foodstuffs  were  processed.  One  step  above 
our  direct  feeding  efforts,  this  program 
helps  low  income  families  to  feed  them- 
selves. It  offers  assistance  while  preserving 
the  dignity  of  the  participant  who  must 
Invest  a  small  amount  of  cash  and  a  great 
deal  of  labor  toward  his  family's  food  pro- 
duction. 

The  city  of  Lenoir  Is  a  short  driving  dis- 
tance from  Ashe  County,  N.C.,  a  rural, 
mounUlnous  area  where  many  people  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  These  people  are 
poor,  but  they  are  also  proud.  Many  of  them 
would  rather  die  of  malnutrition  than 
accept  a  government  dole.  Thus  assistance 
must  come  to  them  in  an  acceptable  form, 
one  which  honors  their  dignity  and  their 
personhood. 

The  church  is  an  ideal  conduit  for  assist- 
ance in  Ashe  County;  for  the  church  is  seem 
not  as  an  "outsider"  but  as  an  extension  of 
family.  Seizing  that  opportunity  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister.  Dr.  Robert  Stamper,  who  is  as 
unique  an  individual  as  the  people  whom  he 
serves,  operates  a  ministry  of  compassion  to 
the  housing,  clothing  and  hunger  needs  of 
mountain  people.  This  man  who  would  hap- 
pily spit  in  the  eye  of  both  governmental 
and  ecclesiastical  bureaucrats  offers  an  im- 
pressive service  to  his  neighbors. 

Our  congregation  sends  money,  clothes, 
food,  and  volunteer  workers  to  Ashe  County 
regularly.  Living  in  a  lodge  owned  by  Dr. 
Stamper,  work  groups  from  our  congrega- 
tion and  others  go  out  among  the  hills  smd 
hollows  to  plant  gardens,  repair  houses,  cut 
timber  for  elderly  people  who  heat  and  cook 
with  wood,  and  provide  many  chore  services 
to  help  them  survive  bitter  mountain  win- 
ters. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lenoir  spon- 
sors several  ministries  which— while  not 
direct  feeding  programs— have  a  significant 
impact  upon  family  living  conditions, 
income,  and,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  a 
family  to  feed  itseU.  Together  with  several 
black  churches  in  our  community  we  cre- 
ated a  development  corporation  which  bor- 
rowed $580,000  from  the  Farmers'  Home 
Admlnstration  and  developed  a  community 
of  98  homes  on  100  acres  of  land  for  low- 
moderate  Income  families.  By  developing 
the  land  on  a  non-profit  basis  we  were  able 
to  provide  our  clients  with  sufficient  "in- 
stant equity"  to  qualify  them  for  otherwise 
unobtainable  mortgage  money.  This  Initial 
entry  into  the  realm  of  home  ownership  has 
encouraged  a  healthy  pride  and  self-respect 
among  our  client  families. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Lenoir  cre- 
ated a  non-profit  corporation  to  house  our 
elderly  citizens.  We  borrowed  $2Vi  million 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  invested  over  $100,000  of  our 
local  resources  and  thousands  of  volunteer 
hours  from  some  of  the  best  minds  in  our 
city  to  build  a  retirement  community  where 
citizens  are  accepted  for  residence  without 
regard  for  their  ability  to  pay  the  full  fee. 

My  presentation  to  you  today  outlines 
programs  initiated  by  our  church  and  local 
partner  groups  which  receive  funding  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Some  of  our  work  operates 
with  100%  local  funds.  Other  activities  rep- 
resent a  partnership  with  state  and  federal 
government  programs.  In  the  latter  case  we 
insist  upon  the  preservation  of  local  initia- 
tive and  local  control,  and.  In  most  of  our 
partnership   experience   with   government. 


we  have  been  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
our  Joint  effort. 

My  experiences  with  these  endeavors  has 
led  me  to  some  observations  and  opinions 
about  private  and  public  sector  partner- 
ships. My  chief  conclusion  is  that  you  who 
represent  the  public  sector  need  us  (the  pri- 
vate sector).  Government  programs,  howev- 
er well  Intended,  when  left  to  themselves, 
tend  to  Institutionalize  themselves  until  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  which  you  appro- 
priate feeds  the  service  mtwJhlnery  and  only 
a  tricltle  reaches  those  for  whom  the  appro- 
priation was  intended.  Partnerships  with 
local  philanthropic  organizations  reduce 
this  cost  significantly. 

Government  programs,  however  well  In- 
tended, tend  to  become  "faceless"  and  Im- 
personal. Client  families  become  numbers 
and  needs  are  categorized  into  abstractions. 
This  putrefication  of  government  programs 
encourages  a  "dole  mentality"  among  the 
recipients  and  fertilizes  a  seedbed  for  graft. 
Partnerships  with  local  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations tend  to  personalize  assistance. 

Govermnent  programs,  however  well  in- 
tended, tend  to  move  toward  mediocrity  in 
service  delivery.  Salaried  bureaucrats  rarely 
demonstrate  an  ethusiasm  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program  which  motivates  uncompen- 
sated overtime  or  other  evidence  of  personal 
Involvement.  Further,  the  bureaucratic 
mentality  tends  to  be  negative.  One  rarely 
gets  In  trouble  with  his  superiors  for  saying 
"no"  to  an  Innovative  idea  which  involves 
risk.  By  their  very  nature,  therefore,  bu- 
reaucracies become  cumbersome  as  they 
follow  the  "safe"  track.  In  a  dynamic  society 
where  the  needs  of  our  people  change  forms 
continually,  this  tendency  results  in  a  bu- 
reaucracy out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet. 

Partnerships  with  local  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations introduce  a  passion  for  the 
project  from  enthusiastic  volunteers,  and  an 
Infusion  of  irmovation  from  local  people 
who  know  the  problems  first  hand  and  seek 
refinements  in  service  delivery. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  your  committee 
has  chosen  to  hold  hearings  on  private 
sector  initiatives  in  feeding  Americas  poor, 
and  I  hope  that  the  resulting  legislation  will 
recognize  the  valuable  public-private  sector 
partnerships  which  are  possible  as  we  target 
this  task  together. 

[From  the  Lenoir  (N.C.)  News-Topic,  Sept. 
15,  1983] 

Helping  Others  Is  What  It's  About 

The  people  of  Caldwell  County  care  about 
their  fellow  man,  and  Wednesday  the  nation 
learned  just  how  much  our  citizens  practice 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  by  feeding  the 
poor. 

As  federal  nutrition  dollars  have  de- 
creased, programs  for  the  elderly  and  chil- 
dren have  had  to  tighten  their  belts.  The 
congregations  at  many  churches  have  filled 
the  gap  with  programs  geared  to  getting 
food  to  those  in  need. 

The  U.S.  Senate's  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Foresty,  conducting 
hearings  Wednesday  in  Washington, 
learned  how  churches  across  the  nation  are 
helping— one  of  those  churches  is  Lenoir's 
First  Presbyterian. 

The  Rev.  Parker  T.  Williamson,  speaking 
before  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C  and  others, 
told  how  his  church  has  made  feeding  the 
poor  a  major  ministry  to  the  community. 

The  church  is  involved  in  a  community 
effort  to  feed  the  elderly  and  children  and 
helped,  along  with  other  churches  and  orga- 


nizations, establish  a  central  kitchen  to  pre- 
pare food  which  Is  then  taken  to  nutrition 
sites  around  the  county  to  feed  those  who 
would  go  hungry  otherwise. 

The  church  also  bought  a  mobile  carmery 
which  is  taken  to  varous  sites  so  people  can 
take  produce,  buy  Jars  and  lids,  and  can 
foodstuffs  for  the  winter. 

The  church  also  helps  the  needy  through 
a  community  garden  where  prople  can,  for 
only  $10,  raise  food  to  help  take  a  step  up 
the  ladder  away  from  total  assistance. 

First  Presbyterian's  community  Involve- 
ment goes  far  beyond  the  annual  food 
basket  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  It 
speaks  to  us  all  by  giving  an  example  we 
should  attempt  to  follow— becoming  In- 
volved. 

Caldwell  County  is  blessed  with  many 
churches  and  service  organizations,  all 
taking  It  upon  themselves  to  help  where 
they  can. 

Wednesday,  the  nation  learned  our  people 
do  care  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  help 
those  needing  a  boost. 

Of  course,  programs  like  these  only  work 
when  local  people  are  Involved.  That  was 
the  message  Rev.  Williamson  took  to  the 
Senate. 


BETSY  BRIAN  ROLLINS:  A 
REMARKABLE  LADY 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  appointment  of  a  splendid  North 
Carolina  citizen  to  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Brian  Rollins  of  Durham 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
compassionate  people  I  know.  She  has 
spearheaded  an  amazing  private  sector 
effort  to  feed  the  poor  at  St.  Phillip's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Durham. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  a 
model  of  what  can  be  done— through 
private,  volunteer  means— to  feed  the 
deserving  poor  in  our  Nation. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for 
having  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  and  other  private  sector  efforts  by 
including  Betsy  Rollins  on  this  impor- 
tant task  force  which  is  to  examine 
the  causes  and  extent  of  hunger  in 
America.  John  Driggs,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Second  Harvest,  and 
John  Perkins  of  Voice  of  Calvary  Min- 
istries, two  other  members  of  the  task 
force,  also  have  had  extensive  private 
sector  involvement  in  feeding  the 
poor. 

Indeed,  I  conducted  some  hearings 
recently  to  examine  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives to  feed  America's  poor.  Much 
can  be  learned  from  these  diverse  and 
creative  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "Caring  for  the 
Hungry,"  from  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Sept. 

7,  1983] 

Caring  For  The  Hungry 

Mrs.  Betsy  Rollins'  appointment  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Hunger  draws 
fresh  attention  to  Durham's  compassionate 
approach  to  caring  for  hungry  people. 

Mrs.  Rollins  Is  director  of  the  Community 
Soup  Kitchen  at  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church,  a  volunteer  program  that  provides 
free  meals  weekdays  for  people  who  might 
not  eat  otherwise. 

She  has  also  been  a  sparkplug  In  the 
effort  to  raise  $525,000  to  build  an  Urban 
Ministries  Center  behind  St.  Philip's- a 
campaign  that  is  near  the  point  that  con- 
struction can  begin. 

The  center  wlU  become  the  headquarters 
for  the  soup  Idtchen  as  well  as  Meals  on 
Wheels,  a  volunteer  project  that  delivers 
more  than  150  hot  meals  to  shut-ins  five 
days  a  week. 

A  third  element  In  Durham's  response  to 
hunger  needs  has  been  the  aiuiual  CROP 
walk  to  raise  money  for  international  and 
local  programs  through  Church  World  Serv- 
ice. This  year's  walk  raised  a  record 
amount— more  than  $25,000. 

Together,  the  three  projects  have  a 
common  denominator:  They  are  volunteer 
efforts  and  rely  on  no  government  supervi- 
sion or  direction.  They  represent.  In  the 
best  sense,  a  conscientious  response  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  call  for  an  increased  volun- 
tary role  In  meeting  social  services  needs. 

They  also  represent  a  whale's  share  of  co- 
operation among  congregations— Protestant. 
Catholic  and  Jewish— that  have  in  these 
works  shown  greater  concern  for  needy 
people  than  for  their  theological  differ- 
ences. 

As  has  been  evident  in  her  work  for  the 
soup  kitchen  and  Urban  Ministries  Center. 
Mrs.  Rollins  takes  a  special  empathy  to  her 
new  assignment  on  the  hunger  commission. 
A  former  newspaper  reporter,  she  is  legally 
blind  and  she  knows  well  what  it  means  to 
have  someone  else  extend  a  helping  hand. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Baker  resolution  that  will 
come  before  us  shortly.  I  support  the 
Baker  resolution  because  it  will  avoid 
a  constitutional  confrontation  with 
the  President  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
rines are  being  shelled  and  fired  upon 
in  Lebanon. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  the  fact  that 
the  marines  should  not  be  in  Lebanon. 
I  have  not  altered  my  opinion. 

Instead  I  am  saying  that  Congress 
cannot  and  should  not  try  to  legislate 
the  marines  out  of  Lebanon.  We  do 
not  have  the  constitutional  authority 
to  order  them  out. 

The  President  has  the  last  word  over 
the  deployment  and  use  of  the  exist- 
ing Armed  Forces  no  matter  what 
Congress  might  do  today.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  Baker  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  an  alternative  to  the  far 
worse  proposal  by  the  Democratic 
Party  Caucus  which  would  attempt  to 
usurp  the  reins  of  military  direction 
from  the  President. 

Also.  I  should  mention  that,  in  my 
opinion,  section  2(b)  of  the  Baker  reso- 


lution, which  would  trigger  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution, 
does  not  mean  a  thing.  We  will  not 
make  an  unconstitutional  piece  of  leg- 
islation valid  by  simply  referring  to  it 
in  a  second  piece  of  legislation.  The 
war  powers  resolution  is  probably  the 
most  unconstitutional  measure  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed  and  it  will 
remain  unconstitutional  even  if  we 
pass  the  Baker  resolution  with  section 
2(b)  in  it  and  the  President  signs  it. 

Now.  Mr,  President.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  general  subject  of  the  war 
powers  and  the  folly  of  congressional 
efforts  to  tie  the  President's  hands  in 
making  military  decisions. 

Look  at  what  happened  In  1975 
when  President  Ford  asked  Congress 
to  join  with  him  in  the  decision  to 
evacuate  Americans  from  Saigon.  As 
you  will  recall.  Congress  never  granted 
his  request. 

Caught  between  the  choice  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  1973  statutory  prohi- 
bition on  U.S.  activities  in.  over,  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Indochina  and 
his  duty  to  uphold  the  lives  and  inter- 
ests of  his  countrymen  and  women. 
President  Ford  ignored  the  legislative 
restriction  and  took  into  his  own 
han(is  the  protection  of  Americans. 

Weeks  later,  while  Congress  was  still 
tied  up  with  its  debate  on  the  matter. 
President  Ford  announced  that  the 
Indochina  evacuation  was  completed. 
Then,  he  pleaded  for  funds  to  pay  for 
pui>(^y  humanitarian  assistance  and 
transportation  of  refugees,  but  Con- 
gress rejected  this  request  the  very 
next  day, 

Mr.  President,  this  episode  reveals 
all  too  clearly  the  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  sw;t  decisively  in  time  of  need. 
Last  Tuesday  I  mentioned  an  earlier 
moment  in  history  when  Congress  also 
neglected  its  duties.  It  was  a  time 
when  only  the  strong  actions  of  Presi- 
dent FYanklin  Roosevelt,  taken  inde- 
pendently of  Congress,  enabled  this 
Nation  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  there- 
by defend  our  own  security  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  point  is  that  the  President  had 
the  vision  to  see  that  democracies 
avoid  disaster  only  by  confronting  the 
obvious  threats  to  their  survival.  Yet 
if  the  war  powers  resolution  had  been 
in  effect  in  the  early  1940's,  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  have  landed  and 
kept  troops  in  Greenland,  he  could  not 
have  sent  and  reinforced  several  thou- 
sands of  marines  on  Iceland,  he  could 
not  have  escorted  British  shipping  in 
the  Atlantic  and  he  could  not  have 
done  the  many  other  things,  several  of 
them  held  secret  at  the  time  even 
from  the  State  Department,  which 
prevented  a  total  collapse  of  resistance 
to  Hitler.  The  war  powers  resolution 
would  have  brought  about  a  complete 
disaster  in  the  1940's,  and  it  may  well 
bring  about  a  catastrophe  of  similar 
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Washington     settled     this 
wllen,  as  our  first  President,  he 
his     Secretary     of     State, 
Jefferson,  to  threaten  Spain 
military  force  if  she  would  not 
Mississippi  River  to  naviga- 
American  citizens.  When  he 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson 
J  quadron  of  armed  ships  into 
without  any  Con- 
authority,   with   orders   to 
and  destroy  vessels  which 
American    commerce, 
a  year  after  he  issued  his 
orders  and  four  months  after 
blockade  and  battle  had  oc- 
did  Jefferson  inform  Congress. 
Jefferfon  gave  an  indication  of  the 
which   guided   his   decision- 
when  he  wrote  on  September 
that: 
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Jefferson's   concise  statement   sum- 
why  the  Framers  vested  the 
-vith  independent  powers  to 
:he  safety  of  the  nation.  The 
of  Framers  had  served  in  the 
militia    during    the    War    of    In- 
and  they  were  intimately 
with   the  restrictions  which 
Corltinental  Congress  had  imposed 
General  Washington's  activities,  re- 
they  knew  had  nearly  lost 
Revolution.   It  was  in 


An  erican 


order  to  correct  this  itnown  weakness 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that 
the  Framers  made  the  President  the 
"Commander-in-Chief"  under  the  new 
Constitution. 

We  can  also  turn  to  the  words  of  the 
Framers  themselves.  For  example, 
Geroge  Mason  said  at  the  Virginia 
Convention  to  ratify  the  Constitution: 

Although  Congress  are  to  raise  the  army 
the  President  is  to  command  without 
any  control. 

Mason  refused  to  sign  the  original 
Constitution  because  it  did  not  include 
a  Bill  of  Rights,  but  he  attended  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and 
was  active  in  shaping  the  final  docu- 
ment. He  knew  what  it  meant. 

The  active  role  of  governors  in  put- 
ting down  civil  disorders  just  prior  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
the  evolution  in  early  State  constitu- 
tions from  weak  executives  to  strong 
executives,  the  memory  of  interfer- 
ence by  the  Continental  Congress  with 
military  decisions  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  the  entire  course  of  practice 
under  the  Constitution  from  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Washington 
to  the  current  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  all  demonstrate  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  power 
to  employ  the  existing  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  United 
States  citizens  and  the  survivial  of  our 
country,  in  reaction  to  foreign  dan- 
gers, was  and  is  vested  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Yes,  Congress  is  given  certain  of  the 
defense  powers.  Congress  has  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Congress  can  "de- 
clare" war.  But  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  say  that  Congress 
"makes"  war,  and  the  Framers  specifi- 
cally rejected  such  a  proposal. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  is 
without  any  leverage.  Congress  can 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines  or  Air  Force.  Congress  can 
prevent  the  construction  of  any  addi- 
tional nuclear  aircraft  carriers  by  not 
appropriating  the  money.  The  Senate 
can  reject  Presidential  appointments 
of  Ambassadors  or  Executive  officers 
of  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments. But  once  the  military  forces 
are  established  and  equipped,  it  is  for 
the  President  alone  to  decide  how  to 
deploy  and  use  those  forces. 

Whatever  the  power  of  Congress 
may  be,  history  shows  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  Congress  to  intervene  in 
military  command  decisions.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  we  approve  the  Baker 
Resolution  which  has  the  advantage 
of  postponing  any  Constitutional  con- 
frontation over  this  matter  for  at  least 
eighteen  months,  long  before  which  I 
hope  events  will  have  allowed  the 
President  on  his  own  authority  to 
have  withdrawn  the  forces  from  Leba- 
non. 


A  GRACEFUL  EXIT  FOR  MR. 
WATT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  Secretary  Watt's 
latest  verbal  outrage.  His  chronic  foot- 
in-mouthitis  is  drununing  up  ever-in- 
creasing demands  for  his  resignation. 

I  submit  that  there  is  even  greater 
reason  for  Mr.  Watt's  ouster  than  his 
offensive  mouth.  That  is  his  offensive 
public  record  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  my  civil  in- 
dictment of  James  Watt  as  public 
enemy  No.  1  of  the  American  environ- 
ment. Long  after  Watt's  words  are  for- 
gotten. Watt's  record  will  haimt  us. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  Mr.  Watt's  devastating  record  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

First.  Mr.  Watt  is  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  advocate  opening 
our  80  million  acres  of  our  wilderness 
up  for  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

Second.  Mr.  Watt's  coal-leasing  pro- 
gram hEis  cost  taxpayers  $100  million 
by  placing  too  much  Government- 
owned  coal  on  the  market  at  a  time  of 
recession  and  slack-demand. 

Last  week,  days  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  passed  a  morato- 
rium prohibiting  more  coal  leases.  Sec- 
retary Watt  opened  five  main  tracts  of 
land  for  bid  in  the  Fort  Union  area. 
Only  five  bidders  showed  up. 

Third.  Mr.  Watt  has  gutted  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  by  reducing 
the  staff  by  half,  especially  deep  are 
the  cuts  in  inspectors,  and  continues 
to  approve  permits  to  companies  that 
have  failed  to  reclaim  other  leased 
lands. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Watt  has  pledged  time 
and  time  again  to  simplify  the  Federal 
regulations  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, especially  in  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Watt  has  been  rebuked 
twice  by  Federal  courts  and  found  in 
violation  of  laws  governing  the  coastal 
zone  management  for  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  one  of  our 
country's  most  sensitive  areas. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Watt  has  proposed  and 
continues  to  push,  over  congressional 
opposition,  for  over  1  billion  acres  of 
land  off  California  shores  to  be  open 
to  the  oil  industry. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Watt  ordered  stopped 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  which 
provided  summer  jobs  for  youths  and 
introduced  many  city  kids  to  our  natu- 
ral resources. 

Eighth.  Mr.  Watt  has  virtually  put 
our  National  Park  Service  to  a  stand- 
still by  placing  a  moratorium  on 
future  land  acquisition,  and  his  refusal 
to  spend  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  expand  our  parks.  Last  year 
Congress  added  $10  million  over  Mr. 
Watt's  requested  budget  to  help  take 
care  of  our  deteriorating  parks. 

Ninth.  Mr.  Watt  has  opposed  the 
National  Park  Protection  Act,  which  is 


designed  to  alleviate  threats  to  our 
parks  natural  resources. 

Tenth.  Mr.  Watt  has  aimoimced 
that  he  would  like  to  change  the  25- 
year-old  policy  of  not  allowing  oil  and 
gas  and  commercial  development  in 
our  wildlife  refuges. 

Eleventh,  Mr.  Watt  has  consistently 
opposed  the  Federal /St  ate  cooperative 
us  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  which  gave  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  commimities  to  devel- 
op local  parks. 

Twelfth.  Mr.  Watt  had  ended  the 
successful  urban  parks  program. 


DEAR  ABBY  NOTCHES  THE 
NOTCH 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  had  a  flood  of 
letters  from  constituents  who  are  con- 
cerned that,  as  so-called  notch  babies, 
they  may  be  receiving  smaller  retire- 
ment benefits  than  other  people. 

This  issue  was  raised  in  a  recent 
"Dear  Abby"  colimin  and  readers  were 
advised  to  write  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

The  volume  of  mail  that  followed  is 
testimony  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  "Dear  Abby"  column.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  case,  there  was  some 
confusion  about  the  facts.  When  this 
problem  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Abigail  Van  Buren  she  promptly  set 
the  record  straight  with  a  second 
column. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
September  22,  1983,  explaining  this 
situation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarlLS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Sept.  22,  1983] 

Abby  Corrects  Error  on  Benefits 

Washington.— Columnist  Abigail  Van 
Buren,  heeding  advice  from  Uncle  Sam,  is 
correcting  erroneous  information  she  pub- 
lished that  prompted  a  flood  of  letters  and 
calls  to  Congress  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  whole  thing  started  when  the  syndi- 
cated "Dear  Abby"  column  alerted  newspa- 
per readers  to  what  was  called  an  "inequity" 
in  Social  Security  retirement  benefits  for 
persons  bom  from  1917  to  1921. 

Social  Security  officials  said  Wednesday 
they  had  sent  their  own  letter  to  Abby, 
asking  her  to  correct  her  column  on  the  so- 
called  "notch"  that  ran  Sept.  5.  The  correct- 
ed information  was  published  in  The 
Kansas  City  Star  Tuesday. 

In  the  first  column,  someone  who  signed 
herself  "Notch  Year  Baby"  complained  that 
persons  bom  from  1917  to  1921  would  get 
lower  Social  Security  benefits  thain  those 
bom  before  and  after  those  years. 

Miss  Van  Buren  urged  readers  of  her 
column  to  write  to  their  congressman  pro- 
testing this  inequity. 

In  fact,  due  to  a  foul-up  in  a  Social  Securi- 
ty benefit  formula  that  Congress  wrote  in 
1973.  those  bom  in  1916  or  earlier  do  get 
higher  Social  Security  benefits.  A  retiree 


who  turned  65  in  1981  can  get  as  much  as 
$110  a  month  more  than  a  co-worker  who 
paid  the  same  taxes  but  was  bom  in  1917. 

That  benefit  formula  was  driving  the 
system  into  bankruptcy  and  Congress  voted 
in  1977  to  correct  its  error  and  to  phase  out 
the  formula. 

It  left  the  formula  intact  for  those  bom  in 
1915— who  would  first  be  eligible  at  age  82 
for  early  retirement  benefits  in  1976— and  it 
provided  a  less  generous,  transitional  bene- 
fit for  those  bom  from  1917  to  1921. 

That  group  will  get  less  than  the  1918 
babies,  but  their  retirement  benefits  will 
still  be  higher  than  those  for  persons  bom 
in  1922  or  later. 

Jim  Brown,  a  spokesman  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, said  Social  Security  offices  and  congres- 
sional offices  were  inundated  with  thou- 
sands of  calls  about  the  "notch"  since  Miss 
Van  Buren's  advice  appeared. 

The  notch  has  been  widely  reported  previ- 
ously and  an  attempt  by  some  lawmakers  to 
raise  the  retirement  benefits  for  those  in 
the  transitional  group  failed  last  year. 

Alan  McDermott,  managing  editor  of  the 
Universal  Press  Syndicates,  which  distrib- 
utes Dear  Abby,  said  the  new  column  was 
sent  out  for  use  Monday  but  editors  were 
told  they  were  free  to  run  it  before  then. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  made 
arrangements  for  me  to  speak  at  some 
length  during  morning  business.  I 
have  indicated  that  I  will,  as  in  the 
past,  of  course,  yield  to  any  Senator 
who  comes  on  the  floor  who  wishes  to 
make  a  statement,  or  if  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  transact  business,  in 
the  event  of  which,  if  such  should 
occur,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  no  interruption  shoijn  in  the 
Record  with  respect  to  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SENATE,  1884-1892: 
WATERSHED  '^EARS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  this  ad- 
dress and  the  next  in  my  continuing 
series  on  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  shall  deal  with  the  last 
decade  and  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  late  1880's  and  the  1890's  were  a 
watershed  not  only  in  the  Senate's  his- 
tory but  in  American  history  as  well. 
On  the  one  side  stretches  the  old 
America— an  America  that  was  over- 
whelmingly rural  and  agricultural, 
that  devoted  its  prodigious  energy  to 
the  conquest  of  the  continent,  that  en- 
joyed relative  isolation  from  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that,  despite 
a  depression  in  the  1870's,  was  optimis- 
tic. Over  the  horizon  loomed  the  new 
America— an  America  predominantly 
urban  and  overwhelmingly  industrial, 
inextricably  enmeshed  in  world  poli- 
tics and  world  wars,  wracked  by  con- 
vulsive changes  in  population,  econo- 
my, technology,  and  social  relations, 
and    troubled    by    ominous    problems 


that  threw  their  shadow  over  the 
promise  of  the  future. ' 

By  the  late  1880's,  the  generation 
that  had  fought  the  Civil  War  was 
passing  from  the  stage,  and  a  new  gen- 
eration that  Imew  Pickett's  Charge 
and  Fredericksburg  only  as  history 
was  coming  before  the  footlights. 
Colonels  and  generals  in  faded  blue 
and  gray  still  could  attract  a  following, 
but  the  most  memorable  politicians  at 
century's  end  had  only  dim  memories 
of  the  conflict.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  bom  the  year  of  secession, 
and  his  great  rival.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, was  just  a  baby  when  the  first 
shots  of  the  war  rang  out  at  Port 
Sumter. 

No  permanent  moratorium  on 
"waving  the  bloody  shirt"  was 
achieved,  but  the  effectiveness  of  this 
device  to  incite  old  war  time  antago- 
nisms declined  and.  with  this,  its  de- 
plojTnent.  Prom  every  quarter  came 
signs  of  increasing  national  harmony. 
In  November  1884,  Century  Magazine 
began  a  series  of  reminiscences  by 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers.  "Bat- 
tles and  Heroes  of  the  Civil  War."  For 
the  three  years  the  series  ran.  Cen- 
tury's circulation  soared  to  over 
250,000— three  times  the  former  level. 
The  popularity  of  U.S.  Grant's  Mem- 
oirs, published  in  1885,  was  also  enor- 
mous, in  part  because  the  Union  com- 
mander adopted  in  his  recollections  a 
consistently  magnanimous  attitude 
toward  his  former  Confederate  foes. 
Soon  a  new  war  would  unite  North 
and  South,  where  the  old  war  had  di- 
vided them.= 

The  statesmen  of  earlier  years,  the 
bearded  James  G.  Blaines,  Roscoe 
Conklings,  and  Oliver  Mortons,  about 
whom  I  have  spoken  often,  began  to 
seem  archaic  and  alien  when  contrast- 
ed to  the  new  men  with  new  methods 
like  Bryan,  Roosevelt,  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Arthur  Gorman.  The  issues 
that  had  preoccupied  the  post-war 
generation— reconstruction,  public 

lands,  railroads— were  also  beginning 
to  seem  faded  and  old  fashioned.  As 
the  century  waned,  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  seemed  as  new 
and  different  as  the  new  men  called 
upon  to  grapple  with  them.  The  prob- 
lems pushing  .so  urgently  to  the  fore 
were  economic  and  social,  immune  to 
the  old,  familiar  political  resolutions. 
New  issues  like  reform  and  expansion 
jostled  alongside  persistent  old  issues, 
but  the  old  orthodoxies  were  mute 
when  solutions  were  needed. 

Historian  Harold  Faulkner  offers  a 
vivid  description  of  the  perplexing 
problems  with  which  the  nation 
seemed  suddenly  confronted  in  these 
years: 

The  late  eighties  had  brought  hard  times 
to  the  farmer,  the  workingman,  and  to 
many  businessmen  as  well,  and  with  hard 
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times  dojbiB  and  dlslUuslonment;  in  the 
nineties  c»ine  open  revolt,  a  challenge  to  old 
beliefs,  a  repudiation  of  old  shibboleths,  a 
fragmenUtlon  of  old  parties.  There  was 
almost  everywhere  a  feeling  that  somehow 
the  promise  of  American  life  was  not  being 
fulfilled.  .  .  .  The  continent  had  been  con- 
quered, and  the  frontier  was  no  more,  but 
the  cost  of  ♦xplolUtlon  and  waste  was  a  so- 
bering one.  Industry  flourished,  and  the 
new  NaUoni  was  rapidly  forging  ahead  of 
her  Old  World  competitors,  but  at  the  price 
of  recreating  those  class  conflicts  from 
which  the  United  SUtes  had  heretofore 
been  thought  immune.  Cities  had  grown 
and  flourisjed,  but  with  them  slums  and 
poverty,  crime  and  vice.  ...  In  1890,  Ameri- 
cans were  reading  Jacob  Riis'  HotD  the  Other 
Half  Lives;  they  had  not  supposed  that 
there  was,  in  America,  an  "Other  Half," 
except  amo^  the  Negroes.  The  ruthless  ex- 
ploiUtlon  <^t  natural  resources  made  the 
Nation  rich  beyond  the  imaginings  of  its 
lit  the  riches  were  gravitating 
^ds  of  the  few,  and  the  power  of 
illtics  caused  the  gravest  mlsglv- 
tmocracy  flourished,  and  with  it 
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These  conditions  might  have  led  to 
revolt,  as,  I  Indeed,  they  have  in  other 
countries.  But,  and  I  believe  this  is  a 
testament!  to  the  flexibility  of  our 
system  of  government  as  established 
by  the  Constitution,  instead,  they  led 
graduallyTto  reform.  While  much  of 
that  reform  took  place  on  the  local 
and  State  ilevel.  some  of  the  issues  agi- 
tating public  life  were  fought  out  on 
the  natioi^al  stage  in  Congress. 

Today,  ti  dealing  with  the  first  half 
of  this  tumultuous  era,  I  intend  to  un- 
derscoreThe  Senate's  role  in  these 
issues— how  it  solved,  ignored,  or  exac- 
erbated these  problems.  While  many 
of  these  sears  were  practically  devoid 
of  slgnlfiqant  legislation,  the  calendars 
of  others|  were  crammed  full  of  mo- 
mentous tneasures  which  continue  to 
affect  us  today.  Old  questions  like  the 
tariff  nagged  and  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Mills  tariff  and  the  McKinley 
tariff;  d^pite  efforts  to  suppress  it, 
the  continuing  problem  of  black 
voting  rioits  in  the  South  came  to  the 
fore  wltW^the  "Force  Bill";  the  ques- 
tion of  sliver  plagued  these  Congresses 
as  it  had]  previous  ones  and  was  dealt 
with,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the 
Sherman  I  Silver  Purchase  Act;  well- 
meaning  i-eformers  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  the  Indians  with  the 
Dawes  A«t;  other  major  reforms  were 
embodied  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

Just  dliusslng  these  major  pieces  of 
legislatioii  will  more  than  amply  make 
a  lengths!  talk,  so  I  shall  save  until  my 
next  address  discussion  of  the  internal 
changes  [taking  place  In  the  Senate 
and  the!  colorful  personalities  who 
filled  th^e  same  seats  before  us.  The 
Internal  reforms  in  the  Senate  and  the 
reform  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  afe  pieces  of  the  same  cloth. 
Historiari  Robert  Wiebe  has  character- 
these  years  as  ones  in  which 
was  consimied  by  the  "search 
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for  order,"  and  we  shall  follow  the 


Senate  on  this  search  In  both  this  ad- 
dress and  the  next. 

We  left  the  Senate,  at  the  end  of  my 
last  address,  in  the  hot  summer  of 
1884.  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  The  elections 
of  1882  had  given  the  Democrats  a 
large  majority  in  the  House.  The  Re- 
publicans held  onto  the  Senate  by  just 
four  seats.  Republican  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  the  accidental  President,  sat 
uneasily  in  the  White  House,  doubting 
that  his  party  would  offer  him  the 
nomination.  Nearly  everyone  agreed 
that  Arthur  had  been  a  better  presi- 
dent than  expected,  but  his  positive 
accomplishments  had  been  negligible. 

Mounting  tariffs,  rising  prices,  and  a 
minor  depression  in   1882-1884  were 
sorely  trying  the  patience  of  the  elec- 
torate. Disgruntlement  with  Republi- 
can rule  was  widespread.  Republicans 
knew  as  well  as  Democrats  that  if  the 
Democrats  could  produce  a  reasonable 
Presidential  candidate  in  1884,  they 
might  well  capture  all  the  citadels  of 
power— the  Presidency,  the  House,  and 
the  Senate— for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
quarter  century.  The  prospect  made 
for  cautious  euphoria  in  Democratic 
circles  and  gloom  in  Republican  ones. 
As  in  previous  election  years,  many 
senators  were  in  positions  to  be  "king 
makers,"  or,  in  our  democracy,  "presi- 
dent makers,"   and  some   were  long 
shots  for  the  top  position  itself.  The 
Republicans  met  first  that  summer  in 
Chicago.  Early  it  became  clear  that 
James  G.  Blaine,  the  former  senator 
from  Maine,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
often,  was  the  favorite.  Blaine,  howev- 
er, remained  aloof,  and  busied  himself 
with  his  memoirs,  which.  I  might  add. 
shed  light  on  important  years  in  the 
Senate's  history.  Despite  his  protests. 
Blaine  was  the  most  popular  Republi- 
can in  the  country.  More  Important, 
with   Roscoe   Conkllng   ignominously 
retired  from  the  Senate,  most  Republi- 
cans believed  that  Blaine  was  the  man 
who  would  represent  their  interests 
better  than  anyone  else. 

On  the  first  ballot.  Blaine  got  over 
300  votes;  Arthur.  278.  Minor  candi- 
dates, controlling  over  200  votes,  split 
into  roughly  two  groups:  the  civil  serv- 
ice reformers  who  voted  for  Senator 
George  Edmimds  of  Vermont,  whom 
scandal  had  never  touched,  and  the 
mid-west  professionals,  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowers of  Senators  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio  and  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois. 
The  reformers,  led  by  Carl  Schurz. 
former  Missouri  senator  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  the  Hayes  adminis- 
tration, were  known  as  the  Mug- 
wtmips- fencesltters.  with  their  mugs 
on  one  side,  and  their  wtimps  on  the 
other.* 

On  the  fourth  ballot,  the  midwest- 
emers  swung  to  Blaine,  giving  him  the 
nomination.  The  Republican  campaign 
would  be  managed  by  a  powerful 
group  of  current  suid  future  senators: 
Don   Cameron   of   Pennsylvania   and 


John  Logan,  then  sitting  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  Stephen  Elklns  of  West  Vir- 
girila  and  William  "Machiavelli"  Chan- 
dler of  New  Hampshire,  soon  to  join 
them. 

The  Democrats,  also  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, had  no  outstanding  leader  but 
every  prospect  for  winning  the  presi- 
dency. On  the  second  ballot,  the  nomi- 
nation went  to  Governor  Grover 
Cleveland  of  New  York,  who  just  four 
years  before  had  been  an  unknown 
Buffalo  lawyer.  His  term  in  Albany 
had  earned  him  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  courage,  and  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  civil  service  reform,  assets 
Democrats  knew  would  help  lure  away 
disaffected  Mugwumps.  Though  Sena- 
tor WilUam  Bamum  of  Connecticut 
was  titular  chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee,  the  directing 
genius  behind  Cleveland's  campaign 
was  freshman  Senator  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  the  "boss"  of  Maryland,  just 
beginning  his  twenty-year  reign  over 
the  Senate's  Democrats.* 

The  contest  between  Blaine  and 
Cleveland  was  dirty  and  close.  When 
the  votes  were  tallied.  Cleveland 
emerged  the  victor.  Actually,  com- 
pared to  the  Democratic  sweep  in 
1882.  the  Republicans  hadn't  done  so 
badly.  They  gained  22  seats  in  the 
House,  though  still  not  enough  to 
regain  the  majority,  and  picked  up  one 
seat  in  the  Senate,  making  their  slim 
majority  here  more  solid.  The  Demo- 
crats, however,  had  won  the  presiden- 
cy, making  Cleveland  the  first  Demo- 
cratic President  in  a  quarter  century. 

At  the  outset.  Cleveland  was  regard- 
ed by  civil  service  reformers  as  one  of 
their  own.  He  had  smnounced  that  he 
would  not  only  faithfully  execute  the 
Pendleton  law  (which  I  discussed  in 
my  last  address),  but  would  refrain 
from  dismissing  any  officeholders  un- 
protected by  It  unless  they  had  proved 
themselves       "offensive       partisans." 
During  the  nine  months  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  49th  Congress,  he  dis- 
covered 643  of  the  latter  among  the  of- 
ficeholders appointed  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  proceeded  to  suspend  them.* 
Reformers  deemed  this  number  ex- 
cessive. Carl  Schurz  wrote  frankly  to 
the  president:  "Your  attempt  to  please 
both    reformers    and    spoilsmen    has 
failed.  I  warned  you  more  than  once 
that  your  principal  danger  was  to  sit 
down  between  two  chairs."  The  Re- 
publican Senate,  with  less  worthy  mo- 
tives, emulated  Schurz'  indignation.  It 
requested  the  president  to  give  specific 
reasons  for  each  of  the  643  suspen- 
sions.   Cleveland    refused    to    gratify 
their  request,  citing  the  political  prac- 
tice of  half  a  century.  The  contest 
dragged  on  so  long  that  the  terms  of 
many  of  the  suspended  officials  ex- 
pired, and  Cleveland  was  able  to  win  a 
practical  victory  by  simply  withdraw- 
ing the  names  of  his  appointees  and 
then  resubmitting  the  same  names  as 
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those  of  nominees  to  now  vacant  of- 
fices.' 

The  only  constructive  measure  on 
which  the  Democratic  House  and  the 
Republican  Senate  could  agree  during 
the  first  session  of  the  49th  Congress 
was  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
George  Prisble  Hoar  of  Massachusetts 
to  chtinge  the  order  of  presidential 
succession.  The  Constitution  provided 
that  Congress  should  decide  who  was 
to  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  the 
event  that  both  the  president  and  vice 
president  died,  resigned,  or  became 
disabled.  In  1792,  Congress  provided 
for  succession,  after  the  vice  president, 
of  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  then  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House.  This  was,  in  turn,  altered  by 
Senator  Hoar's  proposal,  the  Presiden- 
tial Succession  Act  of  1886.  which 
chEinged  the  line  of  succession  to  run 
from  the  vice  president  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  secretary  of  treasury, 
and  so  on  through  the  cabinet  in  order 
of  rank. 

Senator  Hoar  argued  persuasively 
that  for  much  of  a  president's  term. 
Congress  was  not  convened  and  thus 
had  no  officers.  He  reminded  his  col- 
leagues of  the  nine  month  gap  that 
had  just  intervened  between  Cleve- 
land's March  inauguration  and  the 
49th  Congress'  first  meeting.  At  the 
time  of  Garfield's  assassination,  an 
event  then  still  vivid  in  every  senator's 
mind,  Congress  had  not  convened  and 
did  not  for  six  more  months.  Even  as 
Hoar  argued,  the  nation  was  without  a 
vice  president  and  remained  so 
throughout  the  49th  and  50th  Con- 
gress. Vice  President  Thomas  Hen- 
dricks, formerly  a  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, had  died  on  November  25.  1885. 
What  if.  Hoar  asked.  President  Cleve- 
land had  died  on  November  26,  when 
there  was  no  vice  president,  no  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  no  speaker?  * 

Another  vexing  problem  with  the 
1792  line  of  secession  had  been  clear  to 
the  senators  since  1881.  when  the 
Democrats  controlled  the  Senate  but 
the  Republicans  held  the  presidency, 
creating  a  situation  where  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  hence  the  po- 
tential acting  president,  was  not  of  the 
same  party  as  the  chief  executive. 
Even  as  the  senators  debated.  Demo- 
crat Cleveland  sat  in  the  White  House, 
while  Republican  John  Sherman  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate. 

With  many  compelling  arguments  to 
recommend  it,  Hoar's  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  House  without  serious  op- 
position and  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent on  January  19.  1886. 

This  was  the  line  of  succession 
which  I  studied  in  elementary  school 
and  in  high  school,  and  it  remained  es- 
tablished and  unchanged  until  1947, 
when  a  new  act,  still  in  force  today, 
placed  the  Speaker  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  next  in  line  to  the 
Vice  President. 


With  the  exception  of  Hoar's  bUl. 
little  of  Importance  transpired  during 
the  first  session  of  the  49th  Congress. 
So-called  "pork  barrel  legislation."— 
you  understand  they  knew  all  about 
that  back  In  those  days  too— totaling 
nearly  $15  million  consumed  much  of 
the  session,  with  Republicans  and 
Democrats  harmoniously  supporting 
each  other's  pet  projects. 

Things  really  have  not  changed  a 
lot.  have  they?  The  only  thing  is.  a  lot 
of  people  forget  that  this  has  been 
going  on  a  long  time.  They  assign  it  to 
this  generation  only,  apparently. 

An  exception  was  thirty-year-old 
freshman  Republican  Representative 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin. 
Congressmen  listened  In  amazement  to 
a  speech  against  the  pork  barrel  by 
the  audacious  young  man  from  Wis- 
consin, a  State  supposed  to  be  safely 
controlled  by  the  powerful  machine 
run  by  Senators  John  C.  Spooner  and 
Philetus  Sawyer.  Sawyer,  a  millionaire 
ex-lumberjack,  was  said  to  be  so  illiter- 
ate that  he  signed  himself  "P.  Sawyer" 
because  he  could  not  spell  "Philetus," 
but  so  powerful  that,  as  La  Follette 
said,  he  bought  men  "as  he  bought 
saw-logs." " 

Perhaps  I  should  take  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  derivation  of  the  term 
"pork  barrel."  because  it  was  at  this 
time  in  the  Senate's  history  that  it 
came  into  general  use  and  also  general 
disrepute.  The  "pork  barrel"  is  the 
state  of  national  treasury,  into  which 
government  officials  dip  for  "pork"  or 
funds  for  local  projects.  The  phrase 
probably  is  derived  from  the  pre-Clvil 
War  practice  of  periodically  distribut- 
ing salt  pork  to  the  slaves  from  huge 
barrels.  A  1919  article  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review  described  the 
term's  origin: 

Oftentimes  the  eagerness  of  the  slaves 
would  result  in  a  rush  upon  the  pork  barrel, 
in  which  each  would  strive  to  grab  as  much 
as  possible  for  himself.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  stampede  to  get  their  local  ap- 
propriation items  into  the  omnibus  river 
and  harbor  bills,  behaved  so  much  lilie 
Negro  slaves  rushing  the  porlc  barrel  that 
these  bills  were  facetiously  styled  "pork 
barrel"  bills  .  .  .  '» 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the 
clsissic  example  of  pork  barrel  legisla- 
tion was  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  provided  morsels  for 
scores  of  congressmen  in  the  form  of 
appropriations  for  dams  and  piers, 
highways  and  bridges. 

Another  matter  on  which  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  senators  saw 
eye  to  eye  was  the  awarding  of  pen- 
sions to  Civil  War  veterans.  Soldiers 
actually  disabled  in  the  war  and  the 
widows  of  those  slain  had  long  since 
been  provided  for.  But  the  northern 
veterans'  organization,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  had  developed 
into  a  very  formidable  pressure  group. 
Allied  with  the  Grand  Army  was  a 
younger  army  of  attorneys  who  de- 
rived their  chief  Income  from  pension 


cases,  Taany  of  which  were  patently 
fraudulent.  Mainly  at  the  Instigation 
of  <the  latter,  more  than  one  hundred 
private  pension  bills,  most  of  which 
had  already  been  rejected  by  the  pen- 
sion commissioner,  were  passed  In  just 
the  first  session  of  the  49th  Congress. 
The  stamina  to  resist  such  applica- 
tions, backed  as  they  were  by  such  a 
powerful  lobblying  group,  while  lack- 
ing in  either  branch  of  Congress,  was 
found  in  the  president,  who  vetoed 
every  one  of  the  bills." 

The  second  session  of  the  49th  Con- 
gress, which  convened  in  December 
1886,  was  much  more  fruitful  than  the 
first.  The  most  important  fruit  it  bore, 
though  more  for  setting  precedent 
than  Immediate  remedy,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
For  years.  Grange  organizations  of 
farmers  in  the  midwest  has  been  agi- 
tating against  discriminatory  rates  and 
other  railroad  abuses.  Elsewhere  there 
was  resentment  against  rebates,  unfair 
variations  in  rates,  and  a  host  of  mo- 
nopolistic practices  by  the  lines.  From 
time  to  time  Congress  had  held  hear- 
ings that  aired  the  public  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  members  of  both  houses  had 
Introduced  regulatory  bills.  But  the 
railroad  lobby,  distributing  passes, 
bribes,  and  other  favors,  had  always 
been  too  strong  and  none  of  these 
measures  had  passed.  In  the  mid- 
1880's,  however,  powerful  Industrial- 
ists began  to  join  those  complaining 
about  the  railroads'  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, and  their  voices  carried  far  more 
weight  than  those  of  the  farmers.'* 

In  March  1885.  at  the  urging  of  Re- 
publican Shelby  CuUom  of  Illinois,  the 
Senate  established  a  select  committee 
to  investigate  rail  abuses.  Its  members 
were  Senators  Cullom.  Warner  Miller 
of  New  York,  and  Orville  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticut. Repubicans;  and  Isham 
Harris  of  Tennessee  and  Arthur 
Gorman,  Democrats.  The  five  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  sununer  recess  taking 
testimony  In  most  of  the  major  rail 
centers  of  the  nation,  from  Boston  to 
Omaha  and  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
Orleans. 

At  first  railroad  officials  paid  little 
attention  to  the  investigation,  but 
when  it  became  clear  that  Cullom  and 
his  colleagues  were  determined  to 
bring  the  railroads  under  federal  con- 
trol their  aloofness  changed  to  keen 
interest.  When,  in  1886,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  states  could  not  regu- 
late railroads  that  crossed  state  lines, 
the  hitherto  inacceccible  magnates 
rushed  to  Washington,  complaining 
that  they  have  not  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  argu- 
ments, and,  of  course,  hoping  to  fore- 
stall any  legislative  action. '  => 

Rail  executives  had  reason  for  con- 
cern. The  select  conunlttee  drafted  a 
biU  that  It  hoped  would  correct  the 
abuses  its  members  had  found,  and 
Senator  Cullom  Introduced  the  meas- 
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.jember  1885.  It  quickly  ran 
jltion  from  Republican  Sena- 
m  Aldrlch  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
debates,  Aldrlch  estab- 
uo».»,^  »^^^_jlf  as  Congress'  leading 
representative  of  finance  capitalism. 
The  bill  he  argued,  was  tantamount 
to  "revolution";  it  would  cripple  both 
Internal  and  external  commerce. 
Though!  Cullom  himself  recollected 
that  th4  bill  was  "conservative  legisla- 
tion," Aldrlch  tried  hard  to  convince 
his  collJagues  and  the  people  that  it 
was  dangerously  radical.  Despite  vigor- 
ous op£)sition,  Cullom's  bill  passed 
the  Senlte  on  May  12,  1886.'* 

MeanlPhile,  the  House  had  passed  a 
railroad'  regulation  bill  introduced  by 
John  Reagan,  a  Texas  Democrat.  The 
measure  differed  substantially  from 
the  Cullom  bill  in  that  it  did  not  pro- 
vide a^mmlssion  to  enforce  the  regu- 
latory Ineasures  include  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Since  the  Senate 
insisted  upon  the  commis- 
the  House  conferees  would 
not  buige,  a  deadlock  ensued  which 
remained  unbroken  at  adjournment. 
By  the  j  following  January,  both  sides 
were  inia  more  conciliatory  mood;  a  re- 
vised bill  was  hammered  out  and  car- 
ried badk  to  the  respective  chambers. 

By  t»it  time,  thanks  to  the  industri- 
ousne^of  the  railroads  and  their  lob- 
byistsri  enthusiasm  for  the  measure 
had  befun  to  evaporate  in  the  Senate. 
Exasperated.  Cullom  professed  he  was 
"greatly  provoked,  almost  outraged,  at 
the  ma  iner  in  which  senators  opposed 
the  aloption  of  the  conference 
report."  Democrat  John  Tyler  Morgan 
of  Alalama,  and  Republicans  William 
Evarts  of  New  York  and  George  Hoar 
joined  Aldrich  in  attacking  specific 
clauses  of  the  measure  and  opposing 
regulation  in  general.'* 

Forces  in  favor  of  regulation  over- 
came t  le  opposition,  and  on  February 
4.  1887,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
finally  passed  and  received  the  presi- 
dent's signature.  The  first  important 
act    in    American    history    regulating 
interst  ite  commerce  thus  became  law. 
The  act  prohibited  most  of  the  objec- 
tionabl  e  railroad  practices  and  created 
the  Inerstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  ovei  see  the  enforcement  of  the  act's 
provisijns.    For    years   the    railroads' 
many  i  levices  to  circumvent  the  provi- 
sions r  endered  the  commission  all  but 
powerl  ess.  But.  in  the  wave  of  reforms 
during  the  twentieth  century,  other 
congressional    acts   strengthened   the 
commission's  authority  over  all  carri- 
ers of  nterstate  commerce,  and  as  the 
federa    government's  first  regulatory 
body-  able  to  act  independently  of  the 
three    branches    of    government    but 
combining    the    functions    of    all    of 
them- -it  served  as  a  model  for  such 
future  administrative  agencies  as  the 
Federi  il  Power  Commission,  the  Feder- 
al Tra  ie  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Comir  unications  Commission." 


With  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
Congress  hoped  to  end  the  widespread 
railroad  abuses.  Another  measure, 
passed  early  in  1877  as  the  49th  Con- 
gress was  winding  down,  attempted  to 
solve  another  persistent  problem— the 
status  of  Indians  in  the  West. 

By  the  late  1880s,  the  Indians  were  a 
mere  remnant  of  one  quarter  million. 
Dispossessed  of  most  of  their  lands 
and  pacified  by  military  force,  most 
had  been  herded  onto  reservations 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
wards  of  the  government,  supported 
largely  by  its  grudging  bounty.  In 
1871,  responding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
railroads  and  other  interests  that 
wanted  the  Indian's  land,  the  spoils- 
men in  Congress  ended  treaty  making 
and  the  recognition  of  tribes  as  inde- 
pendent political  entities.  Thereafter 
aggrandizers,  encouraged  by  congres- 
sional leaders  such  as  Conkling, 
Blaine,  and  Garfield,  and  supported  by 
troops  and  corrupt  government  agents, 
seized  what  they  wanted,  their  aggres- 
sions leading  to  such  desperate  last 
stands  of  Indian  resistance  as  the  dra- 
matic battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in 
1876. 

By  1887.  it  was  widely  known  that 
Indian  affairs  were  inefficiently  man- 
aged and  the  system  riddled  with 
abuses.  The  demand  for  reform 
coming  from  well-intentioned  humani- 
tarians was  growing  stronger  daily.  To 
remedy  the  situation,  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  a  bill  known  as  the 
General  Allotment  Act.  or  the  Dawes 
Severalty  Act,  after  Senator  Henry  L. 
Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  its  sponsor. 
The  Dawes  Act  empowered  the  presi- 
dent to  divide  a  reservation  and  allot 
to  each  head  of  a  family  160  acres, 
with  lesser  amounts  to  bachelors, 
women,  and  children.  What  land  was 
left  over  (and  it  was  expected  to  be 
thousands  of  acres)  would  revert  to 
the  public  domain.  The  Dawes  Act  was 
the  first  systematic  effort  to  provide 
for  Indian  welfare  and  marked  a  revo- 
lution in  the  handling  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. Unfortunately,  it  proved  a  disas- 
ter. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dawes  Act,  in 
the  eyes  of  well-meaning  but  misguid- 
ed reformers,  of  whom  Dawes  was  one, 
was  to  break  up  the  tribal  system  and 
make  the  Indian  a  self-supporting  citi- 
zen according  to  the  white  man's 
values.  Many  who  supported  the  act. 
however,  were  land  greedy,  and  had  in 
mind  the  acres  and  acres  of  land  that 
would  be  open  for  settlement  rather 
than  the  Indian's  welfare. 

For  the  Indians,  the  Dawes  Act  was 
a  failure.  Never  consulted  by  the  re- 
formers, the  Indians  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  change  their  way  of  life. 
It  was  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
people  to  abandon  centuries-old  tradi- 
tions and  embrace  the  acquisitive  soci- 
ety of  the  white  man  based  on  private 
ownership  of  land.  Furthermore,  the 
land    reserved    for    the    Indians    was 


often  barely  adequate  to  sustain  a 
decent  living.  Modification  of  the 
Dawes  Act  during  the  1890's  brought 
little  relief.  Far  from  assimilating  the 
Indians,  the  Dawes  Act  made  poverty 
a  fixture  on  the  reservations,  robbing 
the  tribes  of  water  rights,  timber,  and 
much  of  the  land  needed  for  viable 
economies.  It  was  not  until  the  admin- 
istration of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1934_the  year  I  graduated  from  high 
school— that  the  allotment  plan  was 
discarded  and  efforts  were  made  to 
save  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Indians' 
cultural  traditions." 

The  49th  Congress  adjourned  on 
March  1,  1887,  just  days  after  passing 
the  Dawes  Act.  The  election  returns  of 
the  previous  November  weighed  heavi- 
ly on  the  minds  of  the  Democrats  re- 
turning to  their  constituents,  but  re- 
vived the  moral  of  their  Republican 
colleagues.  The  Democratic  margin  in 
the  House  had  been  substantially  re- 
duced from  42  to  18.  With  the  1888 
presidential  elections  on  the  horizon, 
Democratic  congressional  leaders 
warned  Cleveland  that  it  was  time  to 
attempt  some  bold  stroke  to  capture 
the  public's  lagging  interest.  Though 
still  a  minority.  Senate  Democrats  had 
gained  three  seats,  making  the  division 
37-39  rather  than  34-41. 

The  president  took  his  congressional 
advisors  up  on  their  suggestion,  but 
looked  in  a  direction  they  had  not 
foreseen.  Cleveland  turned  to  the 
steadily  increasing  treasury  surplus. 
The  nation's  rigid  system  of  budget 
and  taxation  had  amassed  a  surplus  of 
$150  million  in  gold,  much  of  it  owing 
to  the  heavy  receipts  from  the  protec- 
tive tariff  of  1883.  This  incredible  sur- 
plus, labeled  the  "Treasury  Octopus" 
by  its  enemies,  was.  in  fact,  becoming 
an  acute  embarrassment  as  agitation 
spread  among  hard-pressed  farmers 
against  "bloated  bond  holders"  and 
the  "Shylocks"  of  Wall  Street. 

Republicans  favored  spending  the 
surplus  on  pensions,  public  works, 
harbor  improvements,  and  fortifica- 
tions. But  Cleveland  was  unwilling  to 
see  federal  revenues  doled  out  to  unde- 
serving pensioners  or  invested  in 
public  works  projects  he  believed  un- 
necessary. He  sought  ways  to  diminish 
the  ponderous  surplus  by  reducing 
taxes  and  tariff  rates  on  imports. 
Moreover,  tariff  cuts  could  be  defend- 
ed as  helpful  to  consumers  and  as  a 
means  of  preventing  monopoly.  Mug- 
wumps, middle-western  farmers,  and 
powerful  railroad  interests  were  on  his 
side.  Cleveland  decided  to  make  the 
tariff  his  "Live  Issue." 

Cleveland's  own  party's  canvassing 
experts  warned  him  to  "go  slow. '  With 
the  Senate  in  Republican  hands  and 
the  thin  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  divided  on  the  question,  his 
chances  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  bill 
in  an  election  year  seemed  slim.  Wil- 
liam  Whitney,   his   secretary    of   the 
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Navy,  urges  that  "it  was  not  the  right 
time  to  push  it."  But  Clevelsuid,  with 
an  honesty  that  reflected  the  best  side 
of  his  nature,  replied,  "What  is  the  use 
of  being  elected  or  reelected  if  you 
don't  stand  for  something?"  '" 

The  50th  Congress,  convening  in  De- 
cember 1887  and  lasting  until  March 
1889.  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
"do-nothing"  Congress  of  all.  While  it 
ended  in  a  whimper,  however,  it  start- 
ed off  with  a  bang.  Readers  of  Pttc/c 
among  the  members  of  the  50th  Con- 
gress were  greeted  by  a  wonderfully 
vivid  Keppler  cartoon.  In  it,  an  enor- 
mously bloated,  leering  dragon  is 
spreading  himself  out  over  the  Senate 
chamber.  Senators  are  dashing  for  the 
doors,  climbing  over  chairs,  cowering 
under  desks,  anything  to  get  away 
from  this  dread  beast  labeled  "The 
Surplus."  There  was,  in  real  life,  no 
escape  from  the  persistent  problem  of 
the  bloated  surplus,  as  the  senators 
and  representatives  were  to  find  out 
on  December  6,  when  the  president 
sent  to  the  Hill  his  annual  message 
which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  tariff 
question."* 

Cleveland  used  harsh  words  to  con- 
demn the  "iniquitous  system."  The 
tariff  was,  he  claimed,  "a  burden  upon 
those  with  moderate  means  and  the 
poor,  the  employed  and  unemployed, 
the  sick  and  well,  and  the  young  and 
old  ...  a  tax  which  with  relentless 
grasp  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land."  Alarmed  protectionists  immedi- 
ately attacked  him.  "The  Democratic 
party  in  power  is  a  standing  menace  to 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  coiin- 
try,"  announced  Blaine,  who,  though 
out  of  Congress,  was  still  influential  as 
the  elder  stateman  of  the  Republi- 
cans.^" 

Rational  tariff  legislation  could  only 
be  obtained  if  Congress  would  subordi- 
nate sectional  and  corporate  interests 
to  the  general  needs  of  the  nation,  not 
a  likely  occurrence  in  an  election  year. 
In  April  1888.  a  new  reduced  tariff  bill 
named  for  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas, 
the  short-tempered  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, was  introduced  in  the  House. 
Debate  dragged  on  through  July,  long 
after  the  national  conventions. 

In  the  Senate,  which  they  con- 
trolled, the  RepubUcans,  not  surpris- 
ingly, rejected  the  MiUs  bill  and  decid- 
ed to  write  their  own  version  of  a 
tariff  revision,  dubbed  the  "Senate 
Substitute."  with  no  Uttle  aid  from  the 
iron  and  textile  lobbies.  Drawn  up 
principally  by  Aldrich  and  William 
Boyd  Allison  from  Iowa  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Republican's  protec- 
tionist bill  lowered  only  the  tariff  on 
sugar  (which  would  cost  them  votes 
only  in  solidly  Democratic  Louisiana). 
The  senators  heard  learned  disquisi- 
tions on  nails,  birdcages,  and  sulphur 
designed,  as  Senator  Cullom  noted,  for 
"home   consumption,"    until   October 


20,  when  the  Senate  adjourned  with- 
out voting  on  the  bill.*' 

Other  than  the  tariff,  the  chief  in- 
terests of  the  session  were  subsidy  and 
public  works  bills.  Again  they  drew 
scorn  from  the  fiery  La  PoUette,  now 
serving  his  second  term  in  the  House, 
having  won  reelection  over  the  stri- 
dent opposition  of  the  Wisconsin  ma- 
chine headed  by  Senators  Sawyer  and 
John  C.  Spooner.  On  one  occasion,  as 
La  Follette  flailed  away  at  appropria- 
tions desired  by  the  machine.  Sawyer 
came  charging  apoplectically  onto  the 
House  floor,  storming  at  La  PoUette, 
"Yoimg  man,  young  man.  what  are 
you  doing?  You  are  a  bolter,  sir.  a 
bolter."  La  Follette  held  his  ground, 
replying  that  the  senator  could  not 
tell  him  how  to  vote,  and  Sawyer,  real- 
izing that  he  was  violating  congres- 
sional etiquette  and  House  rules,  van- 
ished as  abruptly  as  he  had  ap- 
peared.** 

At  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis  in  1888.  Cleveland  was 
unanimously  renominated.  The  Re- 
publicans, meeting  In  Chicago,  were 
much  divided.  Once  again,  Blaine 
could  have  had  the  nomination,  but 
again  he  professed  disinterest.  For  the 
tariff  battle,  the  party  needed  a  mld- 
westemer  and  many  eyes,  including 
Blame's,  turned  to  Benjamin  Harrison, 
grandson  of  former  president  WiUlam 
Henry  Harrison,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted one  undistinguished  term  in  the 
Senate. 

A  warm  personality  was  not  among 
the  Hoosier  senator's  political  assets. 
A  political  ally  once  arranged  a  speak- 
ing engagement  for  him,  then  cau- 
tiously urged  him  to  "warm  up"  with 
the  crowd:  "for  God's  sake  be  a  human 
being  down  there.  Mix  around  a  little 
with  the  boys  after  the  meeting." 
After  the  meeting,  Harrison  confessed 
failure.  "I  tried  it,  but  I  failed.  I'll 
never  try  it  again.  I  must  be  myself." 
Despite  Harrison's  aloofness,  his 
friends  were  quietly  building  a  boom 
behind  his  name.*' 

Senator  John  Sherman  badly 
wanted  the  nomination  but  took  his 
usual  lofty  ground:  "If  it/the  nomina- 
tion/ comes,  I  will  accept  it  as  a  duty 
and  it  if  goes  to  someone  more  worthy, 
I  wUl  not  be  a  mugwump/defector/." 
Sherman  seemed  to  have  a  good 
chance;  he  was  from  a  strategically  lo- 
cated state,  and  had  a  national  reputa- 
tion on  the  tariff  question.  But  he  had 
not  shaken  the  "Ohio  Icicle"  image  of 
earlier  years.** 

There  were  other,  darker  horses,  in 
contention.  Among  them.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Allison  of  Iowa;  Chaimcey 
Depew,  future  senator  from  New  York 
but  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  a  position  which 
made  him  imacceptable  to  the  West; 
and  Michigan's  "millionaire  governor" 
RusseU  Alger,  also  a  future  senator. 
Managing  behind  the  scenes  was  a 
bevy  of  current  and  future  senators 


which  included  Senator  Matthew 
Quay,  the  premier  "boss"  of  Permsyl- 
vanla;  former  and  future  New  York 
Senator  Thomas.  Piatt,  "the  easy 
boss";  and  future  Ohio  Senator  Mark 
Harma.  After  much  maneuvering,  on 
the  fifth  ballot,  the  tide  turned  to 
Harrison;  he  could  carry  the  doubtful 
states,  he  was  Blaine's  heir,  and  he 
had  wider  appeal  than  any  of  the 
other  local  favorites. 

In  November,  voters  were  called 
upon  to  decide  whether,  as  the  Repub- 
lican platform  claimed.  Democrats 
were  animated  by  a  desire  to  destroy 
"the  general  business,  the  labor  and 
the  farming  interests  of  the  country." 
By  a  small  popular  majority  of  94,000 
votes  In  Clevelamd's  favor,  the  people 
seemed  to  answer  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case.  But  when  the 
electoral  votes  were  coiuited,  Harrison 
received  233  to  Cleveland's  168.  Not 
only  did  the  RepubUcans  regain  the 
White  House,  but  they  captured  the 
House  once  again.  When  the  51st  Con- 
gress convened  in  December,  the  Re- 
publicans controUed  the  Congress  and 
the  presidency. *» 

In  their  moment  of  exhilarating  vic- 
tory, the  RepubUcans  had  dangerous 
internal  problems,  iUustrated  by  con- 
frontations between  Senator  Quay  and 
the  new  president.  Quay  expected  the 
president-elect's  "fervent  and  gratefiU 
congratulations."  Instead,  Harrison 
calmly  remarked  that  "Providence  has 
given  us  the  victory."  Quay  snorted  to 
friends,  "Providence  hadn't  a  damned 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Harrison  would 
never  leam  how  close  a  number  of 
men  were  compeUed  to  approach  the 
gates  of  the  penitentiary  to  make  him 
president,  where  he  could  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  promo- 
tion." ** 

The  "lame  duck"  session  of  the  50th 
Congress  held  after  the  Republican 
victory  was  as  barren  of  constructive 
legislation  as  the  first.  A  hasty  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  tariff  was  defeat- 
ed by  Republicans  eager  to  wait  until 
the  next  Congress  when  they  would 
hold  aU  the  reins.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington were  about  to  be  admitted  as 
states.  This  would  boost  the  size  of  the 
Union  to  42  states;  increasing  the 
Senate  to  34  members;  the  House, 
after  the  census  of  1890,  to  357;  and 
making  the  voice  of  the  West  in  the 
councils  of  power  far  stronger.  Also 
during  this  lame  duck  session,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  elevated 
to  cabinet  level.  On  March  3,  1889,  the 
50th  Congress  closed  its  books  for 
good,  and  the  next  day.  the  Republi- 
cans reclaimed  the  seats  of  power. 

The  51st  Congress,  convening  on  De- 
cember 2.  1889.  proved  to  be  as  dra- 
matic as  the  50th  had  been  lackluster. 
Important  changes  in  procedure  as 
weU  as  mUestone  legislation  such  as 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  awaited  in 
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the  wlnis.  The  changes  began  In  the 
House,  ^  'here  the  session  got  off  with 
a  tremendous  bang.  I  would  like  to 
look  a  bl  t  at  the  action  in  the  House  at 
this  point  because  It  mirrored  a  new 
mood  for  change  afoot  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  lame  duck  session  Just 
passed,  business  in  the  House  had 
been  frustrated  by  endless  roll  calls 
and  flliOusters.  These  dilatory  tactics 
dismayed  responsible  legislators,  nota- 
bly Thopias  Reed  of  Maine  and  Henry 
Cabot  liodge  of  Massachusetts.  A  Re- 
publicai^  reformer.  Lodge  could  hardly 
contain  himself  over  the  lowly  state 
Into  which  the  Hoxise  had  fallen.  Dras- 
tic reviaons  of  the  rules  were  needed, 
he  saidTto  "change  the  condition  of 
the  Hoi^e  from  dead  rot  to  vitaUty."" 

Thesefcalls  for  reform  were  echoed 
by  Reed,  who  had  been  minority 
leader  ajid  was  now  chief  candidate  to 
become  the  Republican  speaker  in  the 
51st  Congress.  Reed  was  one  of  the 
most  engaging  figures  in  congressional 
lore— chjarming,  genial,  a  master  of 
epigram(s  and  bon  mots.  His  wit  was 
rapier  sftiarp  and  his  impalements  of 
colleagues  were  legion.  Of  two  repre- 
sentatives he  commented.  "They  never 
open  up  their  mouths  without  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  of  human 
knowleage."  Reed  literally  loomed 
over  Hquse  proceedings,  filling  a  chair 
with  nearly  300  pounds,  standing  in 
debate  It  6  feet.  3  inches,  in  size  12 

shoos  ^n 

With  I  the  help  of  Lodge  and  other 
New  aklanders,  when  the  House  con- 
vened (£  December  2,  1889,  Reed  was 
electedlspeaker.  Reed,  handsome  Wil- 
liam McKinley  of  Ohio,  and  Joseph 
Cannoiiof  Illinois,  known  as  "foul- 
mouth«l  Joe,"  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  they  im- 
mediately set  out  to  draft  new  rules 
for  thJ  new  session.  Reed's  principal 
goal  was  to  end  the  precedent— ob- 
served bince  the  1st  Congress— of  es- 
tablishfcig  quorums  by  a  count  of 
those  who  voted,  rather  than  those 
who  wire  actually  present.  With  the 
House  I  so  evenly  divided  and  the 
Democrats  remaining  silent  for  any 
roll  call  on  a  subject  of  which  they  dis- 
approve, the  Republicans  would  be 
hard  p^t  to  get  a  quonmi  at  any  time 
;  the  session. 

January  29,  1890,  the  House 
;o  consider  contested  elections, 
the    first    one    was    reported 
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awardi  ig  a  disputed  seat  to  a  Republi- 
can, a  Democrat  moved  for  consider- 
ation. When  the  roll  was  called  no 
Democrat  answered  to  his  name,  and 
the  vote— even  with  all  163  Republi- 
cans vjting- was  short  of  a  quorxmi. 
Reed,  lowever,  was  ready.  Having  as- 
sured limself  of  the  constitutionality 
of  wha  t  he  was  about  to  do,  he  calmly 
said,  "The  chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
record  the  names  of  the  following 
memb<rs  present  and  refusing  to 
vote."  He  then  began  to  call  out  the 
names  of  every  Democrat  he  could 


spy.  After  a  moment  of  incredulity, 
the  hall  exploded  in  an  uproar.  Demo- 
crats leaped  to  their  feet,  shouting  for 
the  count  to  stop,  but  Reed  continued 
to  call  the  names  while  Republicans 
applauded,  whistled,  and  cheered. 
Reed's  ruling  that  a  quonmi  was 
present  produced  another  timiult  that 
lasted  for  three  days.** 

Again  Euid  again  furious  Democrats 
demanded  roll  calls  and  each  time  the 
imperturbable  "Czar"  Reed  read  off 
the  names  of  those  present  but  not 
voting.  After  one  climatic  scene  in 
which  Reed  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
chamber  locked  to  prevent  Democrats 
from  excaping  (enraged  Democrats 
hid  under  desks,  behind  screens,  and 
anywhere  they  could  find  to  keep 
from  being  coimted),  enough  Republi- 
cans showed  up  to  constitute  a 
quorum  on  their  own— two  were 
brought  In  on  sickbeds— and  Reed's 
rules  were  approved. 

The  House,  thanks  to  Reed,  could 
now  conduct  its  business  efficiently.  In 
the  next  Congress,  which  the  Demo- 
crats overwhelmingly  controlled. 
Reed's  changes  were  abandoned,  but 
in  the  Congress  after  that  the  Demo- 
crats, with  a  slimmer  majority,  saw 
the  wisdom  of  his  rulings,  readopted 
them,  and  they  became  permanent. 
The  new  rules  meant  that  party  re- 
sponsibility in  the  House  had  begun. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  mention  these  dra- 
matic events  in  the  House  at  length 
because  much  the  same  type  of  revolu- 
tion in  party  control,  a  tightening,  was 
brewing  in  the  Senate.  While  it  did  not 
reach  full  flower  for  a  few  more  years, 
until  the  period  I  will  cover  in  my  next 
talk.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  note 
that  these  activities  had  already  begim 
in  the  House. 

To  a  large  extent.  Reed's  revolution 
in  1890  was  motivated  by  the  Republi- 
cans' determination— while  they  occu- 
pied the  White  House  and  possessed 
majorities  in  both  houses— to  push 
through  legislation,  particularly  a 
higher  tariff.  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  Harrison  took  up  the  issue 
that  had  dominated  much  of  the  cam- 
paign and  urged  a  reversal  of  Cleve- 
land's tariff  policy. 

McKinley  handled  the  measure  in 
the  House.  He  hoped  to  counteract  the 
higher  rates  many  powerful  Republi- 
cans espoused  with  a  nationally  orient- 
ed measure,  extending  protectionism's 
favors  to  the  West  and  South,  and  to 
the  farmer  in  general.  He  held  hear- 
ings that  produced  a  fat  volimie  of  tes- 
timony and,  each  night,  spread  his 
papers  out  on  the  floor  of  his  cramped 
hotel  room  to  get  a  view  of  the  whole 
task.  His  planning  produced  the  usual 
rate  increases,  though  few  were  as  im- 
portant or  as  high  as  critics  making 
political  capital  charged.  Whatever 
the  bill's  merits,  however,  they  were 
lost  in  a  flood  of  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation when  McKinley  reported  the 
measure  on  April  16.  At  length.  House 


Democrats  decided  to  let  the  bill  pass 
and  use  it  to  their  advantage  in  the 
upcoming  fall  elections.  They  sent  the 
bill  on  to  the  Senate  in  May.'° 

Tariff  struggles  were  hardly  new  to 
ranking  senators,   but  every  revenue 
measure  taxed  the  patience  and  parlia- 
mentary skill  of  leaders  in  both  par- 
ties.  Like    the   silver   question,    with 
which  the  tariff  became  inextricably 
entwined,  the  tariff  was  a  magic  rock 
that  gushed  oratory  and  dissension  for 
every  man  who  struck  it.  "The  contest 
over  a  revision  of  the  tariff  brings  to 
light  a  selfish  strife  which  is  not  far 
from      disgusting,"      Senator      John 
Spooner  complained.  McKinley's  bill 
went  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, where  Vermont's  venerable  Justin 
Smith  Morrill  presided.  Some  of  the 
nation's  landmark  legislation  bore  his 
name,  and  he  was  a  fierce  protection- 
ist; but  Morrill  was  80  years  old,  and 
he  passed  formal  management  on  to 
Allison.  The  tactful  lowan  had  helped 
form    the    "Senate    Substitute"    that 
scuttled  the  Mills  bill  a  few  years  earli- 
er, but  now  asked  the  chairman  to  let 
Rhode  Island's  Nelson  Aldrich  take 
the  McKinley  bill  in  hand.   Aldrich 
had  only  entered  the  Senate  in  1881, 
but  was  already  a  ranking  member  of 
its    inner    circle    and    a    formidable 
expert  on  revenue  measures.  He  was 
self-made,  successful  In  business  and 
politics.  Suave,  elegant  in  attire  and 
manners,  Aldrich  avoided  "the  farce  of 
mixing  in  mock  debates."  He  liked  to 
pay  debts  with  terrapin  suppers  and 
made  deals  while  sailing.  =" 

Aldrich's  first  major  problem  in  han- 
dling the  McKinley  tariff  was  James 
G.  Blaine,  now  secretary  of  state,  and 
a  tariff  expert,  who  insisted  on  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  reciprocity 
to  a  skeptical  Finance  Committee.  He 
arrived  one  June  day,  hat  in  hand,  and 
properly  calm.  The  senators  endured 
his  lecture,  but  cooly  declined  to 
engage  in  discussion.  They  were  not 
about  to  let  the  president  usurp  their 
prerogatives.  As  Blaine  rose  to  go  he 
warned,  "Pass  this  bill,  and  in  1892 
there  will  not  be  a  man  in  all  the  party 
so  beggared  as  to  accept  your  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency."  '== 

While  Blaine  worked  for  reciprocity 
behind  the  scenes,  the  Senate  opened 
the  tariff  debate  on  July  7.  and  the 
measure's  nearly  500  amendments 
promised  an  endless  struggle.  Compli- 
cations with  free  silver  and  the  elec- 
tion bill,  which  I  shall  mention  short- 
ly, made  Aldrich  predict  a  working 
Chriitmas.  The  windy  silverites,  filling 
pages  with  dull  speeches  on  the  gold 
conspiracy  and  the  virtues  of  currency 
inflation,  were  the  chief  problem. 
They  knew  that  they  held  the  votes 
needed  for  the  tariff.  One  of  their 
number.  William  Stewart  of  Nevada, 
eager  for  high  rates  on  wool,  hides, 
ore.  and  lumber,  praised  the  tariff  ex- 
travagantly, but  warned,  "there  will  be 


no  tariff  legislation  this  session  unless 
a  silver  bill  is  passed."  «» 

Aldrich  considered  invoking  cloture 
but  realized  that  he  was  outnumbered 
by  those  opposed  to  changing  the 
sacred  rules  of  free  debate.  He  fell  ill. 
no  doubt  of  disgust,  and  Allison  man- 
aged the  bill  after  all,  while  rates 
climbed  amid  the  rolling  of  political 
logs.  The  hot  summer  wore  on  as  the 
Senate  endured  discourses  on  nails, 
sulphur,  and  alcohol.  The  fruitless 
debate  angered  businessmen,  irritated 
the  public,  and  played  into  Democratic 
hands.  "MUls  continue  to  fail  and  the 
Senate  does  about  as  much  in  a  week 
as  a  set  of  men  in  business  would  do  in 
half  an  hour,"  a  correspondent  angrily 
warned  Senator  Sherman.  "You  are 
killing  the  Republican  party  as  fast  as 
you  can."  Another  was  equally  candid: 
"Just  look  at  the  Senate,  please.  There 
it  sits,  day  after  day,  like  a  great  big 
nincompoop  or  a  knot  on  a  log,  unable 
to  move  or  do  anything."  =■* 

The  knot  finally  loosened  in  Septem- 
ber when  a  conference  committee  set- 
tled details  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  Inevitably,  Sherman 
was  involved,  much  to  his  disgust.  "I 
have  been  hard  at  work  for  a  week  or 
more  on  this  tariff  conference  commit- 
tee." he  wrote  a  friend.  "I  trust  I  will 
not  live  long  enough  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  another."  Harrison 
signed  the  bill  on  October  1.  and 
weary  congressmen  dispersed  to  cam- 
paign. The  law  satisfied  most  Republi- 
cans, but  the  Democrats,  already  pub- 
licizing each  upward  revision  with  the 

fy  of  "high  tariff  means  high  prices" 
predicted  a  GOP  debacle.'* 

As  I  mentioned,  the  tariff's  passage 
was  only  procured  after  two  other 
major  issues  had  been  dealt  with:  elec- 
tions in  the  South  and  silver.  Harri- 
son's discussion  of  the  tariff  in  1888 
did  not  excite  southerners  nearly  as 
much  as  his  frequent  allusions  to  "a 
free  ballot,"  which  ■  forecast  Republi- 
can interest  in  another  effort  to  help 
blacks.  Harrison  emphasized  the  sub- 
ject in  his  inaugural  address  and  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December 
1889.  He  and  other  influential  Repub- 
licans were  angered  at  open  southern 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  in  sup- 
pressing and  coercing  black  voters.  Vi- 
olence at  the  polls  in  1888  and  1889 
stiffened  their  resolve.  A  strong  streak 
of  political  practicality  also  strength- 
ened their  determination.  Republicans 
knew  that  ballots  of  black  voters 
would  add  enough  southern  House 
seats  to  end  their  minority  status,  es- 
pecially if  industrialism  and  the  ap- 
peals of  tariff  protection  increased. 
The  cries  of  lonely  Republican  out- 
posts in  the  South  stirred  their  north- 
em  brethren.  "To  be  a  Republican  in 
active  politics  in  the  South  is  to  be  a 
foolish  martyr."  a  Georgian  wrote 
Senator  Sherman.'' 

In  December  1889.  Senators  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts  and  Spooner  of  Wiscon- 


sin canvassed  colleagues  and  drafted 
an  elections  bill  which  they  introduced 
in  April.  But  they  passed  leadership 
on  it  to  the  House,  where  Lodge 
wished  to  originate  the  measure  from 
his  special  committee  on  elections. 
While  Lodge  seemed  a  strange  leader 
for  such  a  crusade,  with  his  social  con- 
nections and  Puritan  lineage,  he 
proved  effective.  He  avoided  any  seri- 
ous prospect  of  military  nUe  in  the 
bill,  relying  on  legal  remedies  rather 
than  penalties  or  federal  force,  but 
still  the  biU,  dubbed  the  "Force  Bill" 
by  opponents,  was  predictably  de- 
spised by  southerners  and  Democrats. 
City  machine  bosses  also  did  not  wel- 
come the  thought  of  federal  inspectors 
in  their  wards.  Mugwumps  suspected 
popular  suffrage.  Labor  leaders  feared 
possible  use  of  troops.  Despite  this 
array  of  opponents.  Lodge  shepherded 
the  bill  through  the  House  on  July  2. 

In  the  Senate.  Democrats,  led  by 
Gorman  of  Maryland,  made  good  their 
threats  to  tie  the  measure  up  in  fili- 
busters, which  also  meant  the  floun- 
dering of  the  tariff  bill.  After  days  and 
days  of  delay.  Mathew  Quay  of  Penn- 
sylvania led  the  way  out  of  the  confu- 
sion. After  heated  caucus  debates,  he 
persuaded  his  colleagues  to  pass  over 
the  "Force  Bill"  until  the  short  session 
in  December.  Spooner  condemned 
"the  almighty  dollar"  that  put  tariffs 
above  civil  rights,  but  Hoar  secured 
pledges  from  other  Republicans  to 
consider  the  bill  later.  "It  will  prob- 
ably give  us  a  tariff  bill,"  said  Senator 
Orville  Piatt  of  Cormecticut,  "but  ac- 
quired at  what  a  sacrifice!"  '' 

True  to  their  word,  the  Republicans 
brought  the  "Force  Bill"  back  for  con- 
sideration in  December  of  1890.  But 
Nevada's  sUver-haired  silverite.  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  took  time  from  analyz- 
ing an  alleged  international  gold  con- 
spiracy to  kill  it.  Southern  family  ties 
fortified  his  dislike  of  federal  interfer- 
ence in  state  affairs,  so  he  kept  west- 
em  senators  available,  and  watched 
the  calendar  for  his  chance.  On  Janu- 
ary 5.  1891.  before  a  friendly  presiding 
officer.  Steward  moved  to  displace  the 
Lodge  bill  with  a  free  coinage  measure. 
The  silver  Republicans  sustained  him, 
and  at  month's  end,  western  senators 
defeated  a  final  attempt  to  save  the 
bUl.'* 

Spooner  was  outraged.  "I  am  too 
angry  to  write.  .  .  .  We  are  fallen  upon 
bad  times  for  the  party.  The  Confeder- 
acy and  the  western  mining  camps  are 
in  legislative  supremacy.  Think  of  it- 
Nevada,  barely  a  respectable  county, 
furnished  two  senators  to  betray  the 
Republican  party  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizenship  for  silver.  .  .  .  We  are  pun- 
ished for  making  too  easy  the  pathway 
of  rotten  boroughs  into  the  Union." 
One  of  Sherman's  correspondents  saw 
the  debacle's  real  significance:  "This  is 
but  another  sign  that  the  inevitable  is 
coming,  and  that  the  people  are  more 


interested  in  money  matters  than  in 
election  bills." '» 

Stewart's  free  coinage  issue  tied  the 
Senate  in  even  more  knots  than  had 
the  election  bill.  A  renewed  economic 
depression  and  a  steady  drop  in  the 
price  of  silver  had  strengthened  the 
agitation  of  the  inflationists.  A  pro- 
posed program  for  the  goverrmient's 
increased  purchase  of  stiver  had  been 
sent  to  the  House  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  passed,  but  the 
Senate  silverites  were  not  quite  satis- 
fied. Silver's  champions  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  upper  house,  and 
were  prepared  to  scuttle  any  measure, 
as  they  had  the  election  bill,  to  prove 
their  strength. 

The  movement  for  free  coinage  of 
sliver  was  more  than  an  effort  by  "Bo- 
nanza Kings."  as  the  senators  from 
the  west  were  called,  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  metal  they  mined.  It  was  far 
more  widespread,  embracing  farmers, 
whose  income  was  dwindling,  and 
others  feeling  displaced  by  increasing 
industrialization.  There  was  no  easy 
political  solution,  but  silverites  were 
determined  to  keep  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion until  a  measure,  good  or  ill,  that 
they  favored  was  passed.  Congression- 
al tempers  mounted  and  public  pa- 
tience grew  thin.  But  it  was  clear  that 
silver  was  the  key— no  other  bill  could 
pass  the  Senate  before  its  adherents 
were  satisfied.  Powerful  men  attended 
quiet  conferences,  leaving  the  floor  to 
those  who  liked  debate.  Sherman,  Alli- 
son, Aldrich,  and  Piatt  all  preferred 
reason  and  persuasion.  The  silverites 
were  holding  the  tariff  hostage  and 
they  were  determined  to  liberate  it. 
Sherman  recalled  the  words  of  Mark 
Hanna,  a  powerful  Ohio  Republican: 
"Pass  the  McKinley  tariff  and  a  con- 
servative silver  bill  and  we  are  all  right 
this  fall." 

The  resulting  Sherman  Act  required 
the  treasury  to  buy  4  million  ounces  of 
silver  a  month— the  estimated  Ameri- 
can production— at  market  value. 
Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment 
were  redeemable  "in  coin."  The  law 
did  not  threaten  the  gold  standard  for 
the  moment,  but  laid  up  future  trou- 
ble with  the  word  "coin."  Most  silver- 
ites accepted  the  compromise.  As  Sen- 
ator Henry  Teller  of  Colorado  said, 
they  would  take  "the  next  best  thing" 
to  free  coinage.  When  the  news 
reached  Stewart,  he  cried,  "Good!  and 
good  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try." " 

You  might  think  that,  with  the 
Sherman  Silver  Bill,  the  Force  Bill, 
and  the  tariff  debates,  the  Congress 
had  done  more  than  enough  for  one 
session  and  could  go  home.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  Exhausted  senators 
still  had  to  face  an  antitrust  crusade 
before  they  rested. 

Throughout  the  country,  public  in- 
dignation had  been  growing  against 
the   monopolistic  power  of   industry. 
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stemmlngj  from  the  development, 
under  filiance  capitalism,  of  pools, 
holding  Tompanles.  and  trusts  that 
controlled  various  commodities.  Many 
sUtes  h4d  tried  to  cope  with  the 
trusts,  bvit  their  laws  were  generally 
powerless  since  they  could  not  deal 
with  combinations  engaged  In  Inter- 
state compierce. 

When  :  Congress  convened  that 
winter  of  1889,  antitrust  bills  filled  the 
hoppers,  with  "plenty  more  In  the 
brains  of  sUtesmen  seeking  populari- 
ty." Sherman  offered  his  own  first 
draft  to  the  Senate  on  December  4. 
After  he;  wrangled  with  George  Ed- 
munds oil  Vermont  over  proper  assign- 
ment, th^  measure  passed  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  under  many 
pencils  before  facing  debate.  The  final 
bill  declired  Illegal  every  "contract. 
combinaOon  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  ..."  and  pre- 
scribed punishment.*' 

Harrisdn  signed  the  measure  on 
June  2a,  after  full  congressional 
debate  a^d  newspaper  coverage.  Its  ob- 
scure wdrdlng  impaired  its  initial  ef- 
fectlven*s.  And  for  years,  it  was  used 
more  often  against  labor  unions  than 
Industryj-quite  to  the  contrary  of 
Shermari's  intentions.  While  it  was 
eventually  superseded  by  new  legisla- 
tion, the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  repre- 
sented a  sincere  effort  by  the  Republi- 
cans to  come  to  terms  with  industrial 
combination. 
The  sist  Congress  was  dubbed  the 
Dollar  Congress,"  slightly 
.  that  simi  having  been  ap- 
for  pensions,  subsidies,  and 
rel"  bills.  House  Speaker 
sed  the  criticism  of  ap- 
palled citizens  with  the  explanation 
that  "this  is  a  billion-dollar  coimtry," 
but  thatTfall,  the  Republicans— despite 
their  unusually  productive  record— 
sufferedja  stunning  defeat  in  the  con- 
gressionil  elections.  WhUe  the  Senate 
remained  in  the  Republican  column, 
lost  nearly  100  seats  in  the 
[Jutting  it  in  Democratic  hands, 
iinley  tariff,  the  heavy  spend- 
fthe  agitation  for  the  Federal 
JBill  were  all  blamed, 
sion  between  the  two  houses 
_,  32nd  Congress  during  Harri- 
son's last  two  years  in  office  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  little  significant  leg- 
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The  Republican  Senate  did 
not  troikble  to  initiate  measures  cer- 
tain to  ^e  defeated  in  the  lower  cham- 
latter  contented  itself  with 
la  few  "pop  gun"  tariff  reduc- 
tions, e<  ually  certain  to  be  defeated  in 
the  Sen  ite. 
The  F  ^publicans  in  1892  renominat- 
Harlson  and  the  Democrats  re- 
nominai  ,ed  Cleveland.  Also  in  the  field 
this  tine  was  the  new  People's  Party, 
referred  to  as  the  "Populists," 
platform  that  demanded  free 
a  16  to  1  ratio,  an  income  tax. 


ed 


usually 
with  a 
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antl-all(!n  land  laws,  and  government 


ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones.  In  the  campaign,  the 
Democrats  made  capital  of  the  recent 
labor  disturbances  and  the  McKlnley 
tariff,  which  not  only  was  keeping 
prices  high  for  consumers  In  the  hard 
times,  but  was  causing  a  decline  in  fed- 
eral revenues  from  Imports.  At  the 
same  time,  Cleveland,  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  gold  standard,  gained  sup- 
port from  eastern  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists by  campaigning  against  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act,  which 
was  increasing  the  circulation  of  re- 
deemable paper  currency  and  causing 
a  dangerous  drain  on  the  federal  re- 
serve. On  election  day,  the  Democrats 
came  back  into  power,  even  winning 
the  Senate.  The  Populists  polled  a  sur- 
prising one  million  votes.  For  the  first 
time  since  1859,  the  Democratic  party 
controlled  the  White  House  and  both 
branches  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  happy  note,  I 
shall  end  here  for  today,  leaving  the 
Democrats  in  their  moment  of  tri- 
umph. With  the  House,  Senate,  and 
White  House  all  in  their  hands,  the 
future  looked  rosy  and  promised  the 
opportunity  to  make  sweeping 
changes.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  uiV 
next  address,  the  rosy  glow  quickly 
faded  and  the  sunny  skies  turned 
threatening  as  economic  catastrophe 
intervened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
notes  to  "The  Senate,  1884-1892:  Wa- 
tershed Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Notes  to  "The  Senate.  1884-1892: 
Watershed  Years" 

'  Harold  Faulkner.  Politics.  Regorm,  and  Expan- 
sion: 1S90-1900  (New  York.  1959).  p.  ix. 

•John  Gairaty.  The  New  Commonwealth:  1877- 
1890  (New  York.  1968).  p.  287-288:  P.  H.  Buck.  The 
Road  to  Reunion  (New  York.  1937).  pp.  280-283, 
25«-258. 

'  Faulkner,  p.  x. 

•  Garraty.  p.  283-284;  Gall  Hamilton,  Biography 
0/ James  G.  Blaine  (Norwich,  1895),  pp.  818.  624;  D. 
S  Muzzey.  James  G.  Blaine:  A  Political  Idol  of 
Other  Days  (New  York.  1934).  pp.  252-254,  285-286; 
Alvin  Josephy,  Jr.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
StaUs  (New  York.  1975).  p.  276. 

•Mathew  Josephson.  The  Politicos:  1S6S-1896 
(New  York.  1938),  p.  358-359. 

•Ernest  Bates.  77ie  Story  of  Congress:  1789-1935 
(New  York.  1936).  pp.  294-295. 

'  Ibid. 

•  Congressional  Record.  49th  Congress.  1st  sess., 
pp.  180-182.  214-225,  248-252.  664-680.  684-695. 

'  B^ifs.  p.  295. 

A-^WiUiam  Safire,  Safire's  Political  Dictionary 
(New  York,  1968),  p.  553. 

■ '  Bates,  p.  296. 

"Josephy,  pp.  276-277. 

"John  Lambert.  Arthur  Pue  Gorman  (Baton 
Rouge.  1953).  pp.  129-130;  Garraty.  p.  117. 

'•  Josephy.  p.  277. 

'•Shelby  Cullom.  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service 
(Chicago,  1911),  p.  315-323. 

'•Josephy,  p.  277. 

"Faulkner,  pp.  3.  8-9;  Josephy,  p.  277;  J.  P. 
Kinney.  A  Continent  Lost— A  Civilization  Won 
(Baltimore.  1937).  pp.  214-248;  L.  B.  Priest.  UncU 
Sam's  Stepchildren  (New  Brunswick.  1942),  pp.  248- 
252 

'•Josephson.  pp.  396-397;  Nevins,  pp.  368-380. 

'•Josephy,  p.  278. 

■"Bates,  298:  New  York  Jnbune,  December  8, 
1887. 


«'H.  Wayne  Morgan.  From  Haves  to  McKinley 
(Syracuse,  1969).  chapter  VII;  Josephson.  chapter 
xi. 

"Josephy,  p.  279. 

"  Morgan,  p.  289. 

"  Morgan,  p.  284. 

"  Bates,  p.  300. 

»•  Morgan,  p.  319. 

•'  Josephy,  p.  279. 

••  Morgan,  p.  333:  Josephy,  p.  279;  William  Robin- 
son. Thomas  B.  Reed  (New  York.  1930). 

"Morgan,  pp.  335-336:  Josephson.  pp.  448-449; 
Josephy,  p.  279;  Robinson. 

'»  Morgan,  p.  336. 

•'  Morgan,  p.  349;  Nathaniel  Stephenson.  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich  (New  York,  1930),  pp.  9,  24,  29,  31.  32.  41. 

>•  Muzzey,  p.  445:  Morgan,  p.  350. 

"  H.  Wayne  Morgan,  ■Western  Silver  and  the 
Tariff  of  1890,"  JVcic  Mexico  Historical  Review, 
(April.  1960),  pp.  118-128. 

"  Morgan,  p.352. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  339. 

"  Lambert,  chapter  VII;  Morgan,  pp.  341-342: 
Dorothy  Fowler.  John  Coil  Spooner  (Nev;  York, 
1961),  p.  138:  Louis  Coolidge.  An  Old  Fashioned 
Senator:  OrvUle  Piatt  (New  York,  1910),  pp.  232- 
234. 

'■  Morgan,  p  342. 

"  Ibid. 

•»  Ibid.,  pp.  342-345. 

•  I  New  York  Sun,  February  23,  1890:  Faulkner,  pp 
99-102. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  is  conclud- 
ed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159) 
to  authorize  the  further  participation  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  (together 
with  minority  and  supplemental  views). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  war  powers  resolution,  and 
under  the  act  it  becomes  the  pending 
business  when  filed.  It  was  filed  this 
moment.  There  are  3  calendar  days  of 
debate.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  Is 
that  interpreted  to  mean  72  hours  of 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Am  I  correct  also,  may 
I  ask  the  Chair,  that  that  72  hours  is 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there,  may  I  further 
ask  the  Chair,  a  designation  of  how 
that  time  is  controlled  and  by  whom? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  an  agreement  that  designates 
the  division  of  time. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  For  the  time 
being,  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that 
the  amount  of  time  that  Is  used  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leader  or  the 
two  managers  would  be  Interpreted  to 
be  for  the  proponents  and  opponents 
for  the  purposes  of  recordkeeping? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Senators  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  regularize  this  proceeding 
and  to  render  it  certain,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  will  proceed  on  this 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  spread  of  record 
both  the  resolution  and  the  report, 
and  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  and  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
my  request  so  that  it  would  be  the  res- 
olution and  pertinent  excerpts  of  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

UNDIHOS  AND  PURPOSE 


Sec.  2.(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East. 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  U  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25,  1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  progrcis  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
are  now  in  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29,  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  m 
Lebanon.  .  .  ^         , 

(c)  The  Congress  intends  this  jomt  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 


authorization  FOR  CONTINUED  PARTICIPATION 
or  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon  as  set  forth  In  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25.  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  Lebanon,  but  In  no 
event  shall  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  three  months.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  information  required  by  that  section 
of  the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of  hostil- 
ities Involving  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
such  reports  shall  describe  in  detail— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon; 

(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country; 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon; 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
Is  advancing  United  States  foreign  policy  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East;  and 

(5)  what  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional political  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anon groups. 


STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armedjorces  of  other 
countries  In  the  MultlnaSonal  Force  In  Leb- 
anon U  essential  to  mairrtftin  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  peac^eeping  func- 
tion In  Lebanon. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  year  thereafter,  the  United  States 
should  discuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  assume  the  respnsibi- 
lities  of  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leba- 
non. An  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the 
response  to  such  discussions  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Le- 
bannon  shall  be  Included  In  the  reports  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
this  resolution. 


DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  tTNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  6,  The  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  In 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  imless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  required  after  such  withdrawal  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  September  25,  1982,  exchange  of  let- 
ters providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon;  or 

(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in. 
Lebanon;  or 

(3)  the  implementation  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  in  the  area. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa-  , 
tion  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
if  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983.  relating  to 
congressional  authorization  for  any  substan- 
ial  expansion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  In- 
troduced to  amend  or  repeal  this  act  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  joint  reso- 
lution or  bill  shall  be  considered  by  such 
committee  within  fifteen  calendar  days  and 
may  be  reported  out.  together  with  iU  rec- 
ommendations, unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  In  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equaUy  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  shaU  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  its  reconmienda- 
tlons  within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 
thereupon  become  the  pending  business  of 
such  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
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shAll  make  uid  fUe  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  Joint  resolution  within  six  calendar 
days  after  |he  legislation  is  referred  to  the 
committee  bf  conference.  Notwithstanding 
any  rule  14  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  Conference  reports  In  the  Record 
or  concemHig  any  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  such  reoorts.  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  conference  report  Is  filed. 
In  the  eveit  the  conferees  are  unable  to 
agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall  report 
back  to  their  respective  Houses  In  disagree- 
ment. 
Amend  nhe  title  so  as  to  read: 
Joint  resilutlon  providing  statutory  au- 
thorization i  under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion for  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon  In  order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  l|orces  from  Lebanon. 

CALDfDAH  No.  405-RKPORT  NO.  242.  TOCETH- 

KR    With    MiNORmr    amd   Suppua«ENTAL 

ViBWS 

[To  accompany  S.J.  Res.  1591 
The  Cominlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  te 
which  wasteferred  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  159)  aavlng  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recomrkends  that  the  joint  resolution  as 
amended  dq  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpbse  of  this  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  The  continued  participation  of 
United  Su<es  Armed  Forces  In  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon  by  making  the  de- 
termination called  for  in  Section  4(a)<l)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  and  pro- 
viding the  ispecific  statutory  authorization 
required  bj^  Section  5(b)  of  that  Resolution. 
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dent  to  say  they  "would  expect  Congress  to 
be  involved  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  .  .  . 
and  that  formal  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion would  be  sought  before  undertaking 
long-term  or  expanded  commitments  or  ex- 
tending indefinitely  the  present  level  of  op- 
erations." 

On  March  1,  1983,  Senator  Percy  intro- 
duced the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  to  provide  $100  million  In  military  aid 
loans  and  $150  million  In  economic  aid  to 
Lebanon.  The  Committee  reported  that  bill 
on  May  5  with  a  requirement  that  Congress 
authorize  "any  substantial  change  In  the 
number  or  role  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  In  Lebanon."  On  May  17.  Israel  and 
Lebanon  signed  the  Israeli  withdrawal 
agreement.  On  May  20.  the  Senate  passed 
the  Committee's  bill.  The  House  passed  It 
on  June  1  In  t  slightly  modified  form,  and 
President  Reagan  signed  It  Into  law  on  June 
27. 

In  mld-Augxist  of  this  year,  fighting  broke 
out  between  Lebanese  Army  units  and 
Moslem  mlUtla  men  In  South  and  West 
Beirut  and  on  August  28.  U.S.  Marines  at 
the  Beirut  airport  came  under  fire  for  the 
first  time.  They  returned  fire,  but  there 
were  no  Marine  casualties.  However,  on 
August  29,  2  U.S.  Marines  died  and  14  were 
wounded  by  hostile  shelling.  The  Marines 
returned  fire.  Including  the  use  of  a  helicop- 
ter gunship.  On  August  31,  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  report  from  President  Reagan  "con- 
sistent with  Section  4  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,"  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  the  Marine  casualties  but  expressing  the 
view  that  the  danger  to  U.S.  forces  would  be 
temporary. 

On  September  3,  Israel  began  its  rede- 
ployment  to  the  Awali  River.  On  September 
4.  heavy  fighting  broke  out  between  Driize 
and  Christian  militia  for  control  of  the 
Chouf .  President  Reagan  told  Congressional 
leaders  that  the  United  States  had  no  plans 
to  commit  additional  troops.  On  September 
6.  two  more  U.S.  Marines  were  killed  and 
two  wounded  during  shelling  of  the  Beirut 
airport.  On  September  8,  U.S.  Navy  ships 
were  used  to  fire  back  at  guns  shelling 
Marine  positions. 

On  September  12.  Senator  Mathlas  Intro- 
duced S.J.  Resolution  159,  triggering  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  of  Section  6  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  On  September  13,  fol- 
lowing heavy  attacks  by  Druze.  Syrian  and 
Palestinian  forces  on  strategic  heights  over- 
looking Beirut,  the  White  House  said  the 
Marines  are  now  authorized  to  call  on  naval 
and  air  power  not  only  to  defend  themselves 
directly  but  also  to  aid  other  MNF  forces 
and  the  Lebanese  Army  in  certain  circum- 
stances. On  September  14,  Senator  Byrd  In- 
troduced S.J.  Resolution  163,  making  a  con- 
gressional determination  that  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  On  Sep- 
tember 19.  U.S.  navy  ships  fired  several 
hundred  shells  to  help  the  Lebanese  Army 
beat  back  attacks  on  Suq  al  Gharb.  a  moun- 
tain vUlage  on  a  strategic  ridge  near  Beirut. 
On  September  20,  following  negotiations 
with  the  White  House  and  House  Leaders, 
Senators  Baker  and  Percy  Introduced  S.J. 
Resolution  166.  A  companion  measure  was 
introduced  in  the  House. 

COMMITTiX  ACTION 

Following  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunlttee  held  a  hearing  on  Septem- 
ber 13  to  discuss  the  situation  In  Lebanon 
with  officials  of  the  Administration.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Vellotes. 
State  Department  Legal  Advisor  Davis  Rob- 
inson, Director  of  Political-Military  Affairs 


Jonathan  Howe,  and  Marine  Commandant 
Paul  X.  Kelly  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee. On  September  21.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  General  Kelly  appeared 
at  a  second  Committee  hearing  to  review 
the  situation  In  Lebanon  and  to  hear  the  po- 
sition of  the  Reagsm  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  several  resolutions  pending 
before  the  Committee. 

On  September  23.  the  Committee  met  to 
consider  the  pending  resolutions  on  Leba- 
non and  the  War  Powers  Resolution:  S.J. 
Res.  159.  offered  by  Senator  Mathlas,  S.J. 
Res.  163.  offered  by  Senator  Byrd.  and  S.J. 
Res.  166.  offered  by  Senator  Baker.  Prior  to 
voting.  Senator  Pell  requested  that  Senator 
Byrd's  resolution  not  be  voted  on  by  the 
Committee  at  that  time. 

Senator  Mathlas'  resolution,  S.J.  Res.  159, 
was  the  first  order  of  business.  He  offered 
two  amendments  to  his  own  resolution,  one 
dealing  with  more  frequent  reporting  re- 
quirements and  one  concerning  expedited 
procedures  for  future  resolutions  related  to 
authorizations  within  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution framework.  Both  were  adopted  by 
voice  vote.  Senator  Baker  then  offered  his 
resolution.  S.J.  Res.  166— modified  to  In- 
clude the  two  Mathlas  amendments  just  re- 
ferred to— as  a  complete  substitute  to  the 
Mathlas  language.  Senator  Cranston  then 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  have 
displaced  the  Baker  proposal.  The  Cranston 
proposal  would  have  limited  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  a  simple  declaration  that  the  con- 
ditions described  In  Sections  4(a)(1),  4(a)(2), 
and  4(a)(3)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
are  now  in  effect.  The  Cranston  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  to  9  to  7.  Senators 
voting  for  the  Cranston  amendment  were 
Pell,  Blden,  Glenn,  Sarbanes.  Zorlnsky. 
Cranston,  and  Dodd.  Senators  voting 
against  the  amendment  were  Percy.  Baker, 
Helms,  Lugar,  Mathlas,  Kassebaum,  Bosch- 
witz,  Pressler,  and  Murkowskl.  Senator 
Baker's  amendment  was  then  adopted  by 
the  reverse  vote  of  9  to  7. 

Senator  Pell  then  offered  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  duration  of  the  authorization 
from  18  months  to  6  months.  That  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  with 
the  following  Senators  voting  in  the  affirm- 
ative: Mathlas,  Pell,  Biden,  Glenn,  Sar- 
banes, Zorinsky,  Tsongas,  Cranston,  and 
Dodd.  Senators  voting  In  the  negative  were 
Percy,  Baker,  Helms,  Lugar,  Kassebaum. 
Boschwitz,  Pressler.  and  Murkowskl.  After 
some  duscussion.  Senator  Mathias  joined 
with  those  voting  against  the  Pell  amend- 
ment In  voting  for  a  motion  to  reconsider 
that  amendment.  With  the  exception  of 
Senator  Mathlas,  those  Senators  who  had 
voted  for  the  Pell  amendment  now  voted 
against  the  motion.  The  vote  was  9  to  8.  On 
reconsideration,  the  Pell  amendment  was 
then  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  Committee  then  ordered  S.J.  Res. 
159,  as  amended  by  the  modified  text  of  S.J. 
Res.  166,  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
September  26.  when.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  6  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  it  becomes  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  and  must  be 
voted  on  within  three  calendar  days.  This 
report  contains  the  recotmnendatlons  of  the 
Committee  on  that  resolution,  as  required 
by  law. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

United  States  policy  in  Lebanon 
American  objectives.— The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  Lebanon  cannot  be  isolated  from 
the  wider  issues  of  peace  and  security  in  the 


Middle  East.  The  Committee  concurs  in  Sec- 
retary Shultz's  assessment  that  "progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  in  Lebanon  will 
contribute  to  the  broader  peace  process;  set- 
backs In  Lebanon  will  make  the  broader 
effort  that  much  harder." 

In  the  Committee  debate.  Senator  Bosch- 
witz emphasized  that  the  Administration 
had  articulated  consistent  policy  objectives 
In  Lebanon  ever  since  the  Marines  were  first 
deployed  to  Beirut  In  August  1982.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  on  August  24,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated  that  the  deployment  of 
the  Marines  would  not  In  Itself  resolve  the 
problems  of  Lebanon.  Nevertheless,  the  Ma- 
rines would  improve  the  prospects  for  realiz- 
ing our  objectives  in  Lebanon:  a  permanent 
cessation  of  hostilities;  establishment  of  a 
strong,  representative  central  government; 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces;  restoration 
of  control  by  the  Lebanese  Government 
throughout  the  country;  and  establishment 
of  conditions  under  which  Lebanon  no 
longer  can  be  used  as  a  launching  point  for 
attacks  against  Israel. 

These  objectives  remain  the  basis  of  our 
policy  in  Lebanon  as  outlined  by  Secretary 
Shultz  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  September  21,  1983.  Similar  objec- 
tives are  cited  In  the  resolution  reported  out 
by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  notes  that  a  number  of 
steps  are  being  taken  to  attain  these  broad 
policy  objectives.  American  participation  in 
the  multinational  force  Is  only  one  of  these. 
Diplomacy  remains  the  principal  compo- 
nent, and  the  diplomatic  efforts  are  sup- 
ported by  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the 
Multinational  Force.  While  progress  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  hoped  for  during  the  past 
year.  Important  steps  have  been  taken.  In 
May,  the  Government  of  Israel  and  Leba- 
non with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
reached  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces  from  Lebanon.  Unfortunately. 
Syria  has  not  been  willing  to  discuss  the 
withdrawal  of  Its  forces  despite  a  formal  re- 
quest from  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 
The  Lebanese  Government,  with  our  sup- 
port, also  has  requested  the  Arab  League  to 
arrange  the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrians,  and 
is  working  with  moderate  Arab  countries  to 
achieve  that  objective.  There  appears  to  be 
a  false  impression  that  little  Is  being  done 
on  the  Lebanese  political  front. 

However,  as  Senator  Boschwitz  pointed 
out.  with  American  encouragement,  the 
Government  of  President  Gemayal  has 
begun  the  process  of  reconciliation  with  dis- 
sident segments  of  the  population.  On 
August  31  President  Gemayal,  with  his  mul- 
tlconfesslonal  cabinet.  Issued  an  appeal  to 
key  supporters  and  opponents  to  join  in  a 
dialogue  on  national  reconciliation  and 
unity.  Although  the  Initial  appeal  was  re- 
jected and  the  Syrians  blocked  the  partici- 
pation of  some  top  Muslim  political  leaders, 
American  Ambassador  McFarlane  and 
others  are  still  pressing  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

The  Committee  supports  these  attempts 
and  believes  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
must  represent  fairly  all  communal  and 
ethnic  groups.  Injustice  and  privilege  must 
be  eliminated,  and  security  concerns  allevi- 
ated if  the  Lebanese  will  ever  reassert  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  Committee  also  supports  efforts  to 
rebuild  national  Institutions  which  were 
fractured  by  eight  years  of  civil  conflict  and 
foreign  occupation.  Foremost  of  these  Insti- 
tutions Is  a  truly  national  army.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Significant  American  aid  has 


helped  finance  equipment  for  a  mechanized 
brigade  and  American  personnel  have 
helped  train  several  brigades.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Lebanese  Army,  which  is  divid- 
ed almost  evenly  between  Christians  and 
Muslims,  has  performed  well  In  recent  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  When  armed  gunmen 
seized  control  of  the  streets  of  Beirut  sever- 
al weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time  In  a  decade 
the  Lebanese  Army  was  able  to  reassert  Its 
control  over  the  city.  In  the  mountains,  the 
Lebanese  Army  has  faced  a  force  composed 
of  Palestinians,  Syrians.  Iranians  and  Leba- 
nese Druze.  The  Lebanese  Army  again  has 
performed  well.  The  Committee  recognizes 
the  difficulty  of  rebuilding  a  national  Army 
In  such  a  fragmented  society  and  has  no  Il- 
lusion that  the  task  will  be  easily  accom- 
plished. The  MNF  provides  Important  sym- 
bolic and  other  support  for  this  task. 

The  role  of  the  marines.— The  Multina- 
tional Force,  which  Includes  a  contingent  of 
U.S.  Marines,  Is  another  vehicle  for  Imple- 
menting our  broader  policy  objectives  In 
Lebanon.  The  Committee  agrees  with  Secre- 
tary Shultz's  assurainces  that  "It  is  not  the 
mission  of  our  Marines,  or  of  the  MNF  as  a 
whole,  to  maintain  the  military  bsJance  in 
Lebanon  by  themselves  .  .  .  They  are  an  im- 
portant deterrent,  a  symbol  of  the  interna- 
tional backing  behind  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  ,  .  ." 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  role 
of  the  Marines  Is  limited.  The  authorization 
of  the  presence  of  the  Marines  does  not 
remove  previous  limitations  on  their  deploy- 
ment. Marine  activities  are  restricted  to  the 
"Beirut  area"  and  the  number  of  Marine 
combat  troops  based  onshore  will  remain 
approximately  1.200.  The  Resolution  specif- 
ically states  that  it  does  not  modify  Section 
4  of  the  Lebanese  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  which  require  congressional  authori- 
zation for  any  substantial  expansion  In  the 
number  or  role  of  the  U.S.  iJeacekeeping 
forces. 

18-Month  authorizatioTL—The  Committee 
voted  to  authorize  the  continued  presence 
of  U.S.  forces  for  an  additional  18  months 
rather  than  for  a  shorter  period  of  6 
months.  The  debate  centered  on  three 
issues:  (1)  would  the  shorter  period  place 
the  Marines  In  a  more  dangerous  position; 
(2)  how  would  American  policy  objectives  be 
affected  by  the  shorter  period;  and  (3)  how 
would  the  congressional  prerogatives  be  af- 
fected by  a  longer  period. 

The  Executive  Branch  opposed  any  refer- 
ence to  a  specific  time  period.  The  18-month 
I)erlod  was  part  of  a  compromise  reached  by 
the  Majority  Leadership  of  the  Senate  and 
House  with  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  strong  concern  was  expressed  that  the 
compromise  might  fall  apart  if  Congress  im- 
posed a  shorter  period.  This  concern  pre- 
vailed in  the  Committee's  deliberations. 
Senator  Mathlas  observed  that  'we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  very  delicate  process  here."  The 
Senator  expressed  concern  that  the  broad 
principles  of  the  War  Powers  compromise 
might  be  abandoned  and  not  reach  the  floor 
If  the  shorter  6-month  period  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee.  Senator  Mathias.  who  In- 
dicated his  support  for  a  6-month  period, 
nevertheless  said  he  felt  the  Issue  should  be 
ultimately  resolved  on  the  Floor. 

During  the  Committee's  hearings  and 
debate,  witnesses  and  Members  expressed 
fears  that  a  shorter  time  period  could  result 
In  Increased  hostile  fire  on  the  Marines  and 
complicate  the  efforts  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire and  political  settlement. 

Marine  Corps  Commandant  Paul  X. 
Kelley  testified  to  the  Committee  on  Sep- 


tember 13  that  a  short  time  limit  might 
stimulate  more  attacks  on  the  Marines  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  a  public  outcry  for  their 
withdrawal.  He  commented  that  "I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  could  Impose  what  could 
prove  to  be  a  dangerous  time  constraint 
that  would  be  misread  by  our  potential  ad- 
versaries •  •  •.  It  would  encourage  hostile 
forces  or  forces  Inimical  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests, the  life  and  limb  of  Marines.  It  would 
encourage  them  to  be  more  provocative  In 
an  attempt  to  arouse  public  sentiment  *  •  *. 
There  still  is  a  possibility  that  hostile  forces 
would  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  up  the 
ante  against  our  Marines." 

A  great  deal  of  concern  was  also  expressed 
about  how  a  short  time  period  would  be  In- 
terpreted In  the  Middle  East,  especially  In 
Damascus.  The  Syrians  are  aiding  the 
Druze,  who  have  been  shelling  Marine  posi- 
tions. Senator  Percy  said  a  6-month  time 
limit  "might  send  a  false  signal  which  might 
encourage  and  place  great  Incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  Syrians  to  make  attacks."  Mem- 
bers warned  that  attacks  might  be  Increased 
In  an  effort  to  alter  American  opinions  in 
advance  of  another  debate  over  the  exten- 
sion of  the  forces  6  months  from  now. 

A  short  time  period  also  might  encourage 
the  antl-govemment  forces  to  drag  their 
feet  In  negotiations.  The  United  States  has 
been  prodding  the  government  of  Amln  Ge- 
mayal to  take  part  in  talks  aimed  at  forming 
a  broader  government  of  conciliation.  Presi- 
dent Gemayal  recently  Issued  a  call  for  such 
a  conference.  But  the  Syrians  have  been 
blocking  these  efforts,  even  vetoing  the  pro- 
posed participation  of  the  Lebainese  Prime 
Minister  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  both 
Muslims.  Many  believe  the  Syrians  are  stall- 
ing for  time,  hoping  that  continued  military 
pressure  on  the  Lebanese  Army  and  on  the 
Multinational  Force  will  result  In  the  mili- 
tary collapse  of  the  former  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  latter. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Ve- 
llotes described  the  diplomatic  problem  In 
the  September  13  hearing,  saying.  "There 
would  be  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  our  policy  in  Lebanon  to  seek 
anything  other  than  a  series  of  violent  con- 
frontations, thinking  to  wait  for  the  time 
limit  and  then  influence  American  opinion 
In  the  Congress.  We  think  that  a  six-month 
authorization  would  be  a  grave  error." 

By  contrast,  approval  of  an  18-month  time 
period  shows  that  the  United  States  Is  will- 
ing to  exercise  patience  as  well  as  diploma- 
cy, to  give  the  peacekeeping  efforts  and  ne- 
gotiations a  chance.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  testified  of  September  21  that  "the 
18-month  period  seemed  like  along  enough 
period  so  that  you  had  some  room  for  ma- 
neuver, and  It  had  the  effect  of  allowing 
people  who  were  concerned  both  on  the 
Congressional  side  of  this  constitutional 
issue  and  the  Presidential  side  both  to  keep 
their  principles  intact." 

None  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
expects  that  the  problems  In  Lebanon  will 
be  solved  quickly  or  easily.  But  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  majority  that  a  6-month  time  period 
would  reduce  prospects  for  success  even  fur- 
ther. 

In  acting  on  the  Resolution,  the  Commit- 
tee also  approved  two  amendments  by  Sena- 
tor Mathlas  which  provide  Congress  with 
additional  check  reins.  Congress  will  receive 
reports  from  the  Administration  every  3 
months  on  the  current  situation.  More  Im- 
portant, from  the  procedural  view,  the  Res- 
olution was  amended  to  ensure  that  in  the 
event  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  reported  by  this  committee  or  the 
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House  For  sign  Affairs  Committee,  It  will  be 
considered  In  each  House  under  expedited 
procedure!  This  combined  approach  of  the 
18-month  Authorization  and  the  procedural 
amendments  should  help  serve  the  peace- 
keeping and  diplomatic  efforts  and  the  Insti- 
tutional requirements  of  both  branches  of 
govemmeats. 

WAR  POWERS 

Applicabmty  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 

(1)  Actwl  or  imminent  hostilities.— Sec- 
tion 2(b)  (if  this  Resolution  Includes  a  Con- 
gressional i  determination  that  actual  or  Im- 
minent h^tllltles  Involving  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  cleirly  came  Into  being  on  August  29, 
1983. 

The  Pnsldent's  report  to  Congress  de- 
scribes th;  circumstances  surrounding  the 
heavy  excl  langes  of  fire  on  that  date: 

On  Augist  29,  sporadic  fighting  between 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  various  armed 
factions  tpo)s.  place  In  South  Beirut;  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  this  fight- 
ing, positlsns  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Beirut 
airport  mtoned  by  U.S.  Marines  of  the  MNF 
came  undfr  small  arms  fire  (without  Injury 
to  U.S.  personnel),  and  this  fire  was  re- 
turned. On  August  29,  fighting  erupted 
again.  Ma  -ine  positions  came  under  mortar, 
rocket,  anl  smaU-arms  fire,  with  the  result 
that  two  *4arlnes  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  In  addition,  several  artillery 
roimds  fell  near  the  USS  Iwo  Jima  (an  am- 
phibious s  iipport  vessel  lyiii^  offshore),  with 
no  results  ig  damage  or  Injuries.  As  contem- 
plated by  their  rules  of  engagement,  U.S. 
Marines  returned  fire  with  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  In  one  Instance,  rocket  fire  from  a 
helicopter!  grmship.  There  were  additional 
exchanges  of  fire  earlier  today,  August  30, 
without  Ir  jury  to  U.S.  personnel. 

Such  exchanges  have  continued,  with  ad- 
ditional cisualtles  and  fatalities,  until  the 
present.  ItavsU  gunfire  support  on  specific 
locations  Has  been  carried  out  in  an  effort 
to  protect  our  forces  on  the  ground.  In  addi- 
tion, tactl  »1  air  support  and  reconnaissance 
has  been  authorized.  Although  there  have 
been  continuing  efforts  to  arrange  a  cease- 
fire and  to  achieve  a  broader,  more  perma- 
nent arrarigement  which  would  reduce  the 
occurrencs  or  imminence  of  hostilities, 
there  is  no  immediate  indication  that  this 
situation  will  soon  change  significantly. 
Therefor*,  the  hostile  situation  has  been  a 
contlnuin  5  one. 

In  enaci  ing  the  War  Powers  Resolution  In 
1973,  Coigress  made  little  effort  to  go 
beyond  tlie  "plain  meaning"  of  key  terms 
"hostllitl)  s"  and  "situations  where  Immi- 
nent Invo  vement  In  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated b: '  the  circumstances."  These  terms 
originate*  In  the  early  Senate  versions  of 
the  Reso  ution  and  prompted  little  subse- 
quent disi  ussion.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Commltt«e  later  substituted  them  for  Its 
original  phrase,  "armed  conflict."  because 
the  term  hostilities"  was  considered  "some- 
what broider  in  scope."  "In  addition  to  a 
situation  In  which  fighting  actually  has 
begim,"  he  Committee  wrote,  "hostilities 
also  enco  npasses  a  state  of  confrontation  In 
which  no  shots  have  been  fired  but  where 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  armed 
conflict." 

In  shor ;,  the  exchange  of  fire  with  hostile 
forces  wc  uld  indicate  an  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. an<  a  high  probability  of  such  ex- 
changes »ould  suggest  "imminent  Involve- 
ment." Brief,  non-recurring  situations  such 
as  occasi  )nal  sniper  fire  would  not  suggest 

the  continuing  dangers  associated  with  an 
ongoing  s  et  of  hostile  circumstances. 


Argimients  have  been  made,  that  a  hostile 
situation  was  not  Indicated  by  the  present 
circumstances  because  the  Mtu-lnes: 

(a)  Only  returned  rather  thaji  initiated 
fire: 

(b)  Acted  only  In  self-defense; 

(c)  Remained  essentially  in  one  location, 
rather  than  taking  offensive  actions; 

(d)  Performed  a  mission  of  "peacekeep- 
ing," "presence,"  or  "Interposition". 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  War  Powers  Act  to  indi- 
cate that  any  of  these  considerations  would 
alter  the  fact  that  "hostUitles"  are  Indicat- 
ed. For  the  same  reason.  It  Is  not  conclusive 
that  an  area  coiimiander  may  have  decided, 
as  In  the  present  situation,  to  make  his  men 
eligible  for  "hostile  fire  pay."  Nor  Is  it  nec- 
essary or  sufficient  that  fatalities  occur  in 
order  to  conclude  that  hostilities  are  In- 
volved. 

(2)  Need  for  authorization  or  extension.— 
The  requirements  of  Section  5(b)  of  the 
Wars  Powers  Resolution  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

(b)  Within  60  calendar  days  after  a  report 
is  submitted  or  Is  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1),  whichever  Is 
earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate  any 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  en- 
acted a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  60-day  period,  or  (3)  is 
physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
60-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  30  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  In  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  requires  the 
continued  use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal 
of  such  forces. 

Two  points  about  this  language  should  be 
emphasized,  however.  First,  the  actual  sub- 
mission of  a  report  by  the  President  Is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  operation  of  the  require- 
ment for  an  authorization.  The  language 
"submitted  or  Is  required  to  be  submitted" 
was  obviously  Intended  to  cover  situations 
in  which  the  required  report  is  either  not 
submitted  at  all  or  is  submitted  late.  In 
other  words,  the  President  does  not  need  to 
certify  that  a  hostile  situation  is  involved 
under  Section  4  in  order  to  be  bound  by  the 
requirement  for  an  authorization  in  Sec- 
tion 5. 

Second,  the  available  30-day  extension  of 
the  deadline  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  Presi- 
dential discretion.  The  President  must  certi- 
fy that  he  Is  In  the  course  of  withdrawing 
U.S.  forces  and  needs  the  extra  time  In 
order  to  do  so  safely  because  of  "unavoid- 
able military  necessity." 

(3)  Congressional  procedures.— Assuming 
that  hostilities  involving  U.S.  forces  can  be 
said  to  have  begun  on  August  29,  the  60-day 
period  began  on  August  31,  since  that  is 
when  the  report  would  have  been  due.  (It 
also  happens  to  be  the  date  on  which  the 
President's  report  of  August  30  was  actually 
submitted,  which  is  the  alternative  starting 
point.)  In  other  words,  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution allows  for  a  62-day  period  from  the 
outbreak  of  hostllles.  Counting  forward  60 
days  from  August  31  would  be  October  30. 

Under  Section  6  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution, the  Committee  Resolution  becomes 
the  pending  business  in  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  it  is  reported,  after  which  the  Senate  has 


up  to  three  calendar  days  to  vote  on  It.  Fur- 
ther procedures  are  prescribed  to  assure 
Committee  and  floor  consideration  by  the 
House  and  a  House-Senate  Conference  prior 
to  the  60-day  deadline.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  approved  a  nearly  identi- 
cal resolution  on  September  22  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  6. 

To  facilitate  congressional  oversight  of 
this  authorization  the  Committee  added  two 
further  procedures  propKJsed  by  Senator 
Mathias.  One  provision  would  require  the 
President  to  provide  detailed  reports  on  the 
situation  of  the  Multinational  Force  every  3 
months.  A  second  provision  assures  that  res- 
olutions to  amend  or  repeal  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  considered  In  Conrniittee 
within  15  days  and,  if  reported  to  the 
Senate,  shall  receive  consideration  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  Such  consideration  Is 
also  assured  for  changes  reported  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Constitutional  considerations 
This  Is  the  first  time  since  the  enactment 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  on  November 
7,  1973.  that  Congress  has  faced  the  task  of 
considering  a  specific  authorization  for  the 
Involvement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  hostil- 
ities. The  text  and  history  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  provide  little  guidance  as 
to  how  such  an  authorization  should  be 
drafted.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  was 
passed  to  ensure  that  Congress  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities;  the  Resolution  itself  gives 
little  guidance  about  how  It  was  supposed  to 
do  so  in  any  given  case. 

(1)  Declaration  of  war  analogy.— One  ap- 
proach Is  to  regard  the  task  of  Congress  in 
enacting  a  specific  authorization  as  similar 
to  Its  function  In  declaring  war.  The  power 
to  declare  war.  of  course.  Is  the  particular 
authority  and  function  assigned  to  Congress 
In  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
By  this  analogy,  the  role  of  Congress  Is  to 
decide  the  general  question  of  whether  a 
particular  commitment  of  forces  to  hostil- 
ities in  a  given  part  of  the  world  is  worth 
the  costs  and  risks  expected  from  it.  Once 
having  exercised  this  broad  judgment— and 
acting  as  a  check  upon  Presidential  ex- 
cesses—Congress arguably  should  not  seek 
to  limit  or  direct  the  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Such  decisions  (so  the  argument 
might  run)  were  meant  to  be  exercised  only 
by  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
under  Article  II.  Section  2.  Frustration  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
prosecute  the  Revolutionary  War  and  subse- 
quent conflicts  led  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  limit  Congressional  involvement 
to  the  power  to  "declare"  rather  than  to 
"make"  war  as  originally  proposed.  Thus, 
declarations  of  war  have  typically  been 
brief,  general  statements,  without  time 
limits  or  other  specific  restrictions. 

(2)  Legislative  limitations.— A  different 
approach  to  the  drafting  of  a  specific  au- 
thorization is  to  enact  particular  limitations 
or  criteria  which  circumscribe  the  scope  of 
the  conMnitment.  Such  specifications  might 
include  the  duration,  location,  size,  cost  and 
mission  of  U.S.  deployments,  as  well  as  re- 
quirements based  upon  future  develop- 
ments. Presidents  have  traditionally  resisted 
such  constraints  as  infringements  on  the 
Commander  in  Chief  power,  but  no  defini- 
tive resolution  of  such  questions  has  ever 
been  achieved. 

Members  of  Congress  are  therefore  con- 
fronted with  the  need  to  decide  a  novel 
Issue  regarding  the  role  appropriate  of  the 
legislative  branch:  how  far  should  the  Con- 


gress go  in  defining  the  authority  being 
granted  to  the  President  In  a  situation  of 
hostilities?  Is  It  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
try  to  predict,  and  to  protect  legislatively 
against,  every  foreseeable  risk  which  our 
forces  might  encounter  in  their  mission,  or 
to  anticipate  and  define  each  angle  of  Presi- 
dential flexibility  to  respond  to  events?  Or 
Is  It  part  of  the  responsibility  which  Con- 
gress is  insisting  upon  for  itself  under  the 
Constitution  to  recognize  the  InevlUble 
risks  and  costs  of  any  foreign  military  In- 
volvement—and to  accept  such  risks  as  part 
of  the  decision  to  approve  Its  Initiation  or 
continuation? 

Scope  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
The  authorization  recommended  by  the 
Committee  takes  a  middle  ground  on  the 
question  of  general  approval  and  specific 
limitations.  While  confining  its  terms  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
preserving  existing  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  "any  substantial  expansion  In  the 
number  or  role",  the  resolution  recognizes 
the  possible  need  for  "protective  measures 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Multinational 
Force". 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Percy,  has  argued,  any  suggestion  that 
the  terms  of  this  authorization  resemble  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of  1964  or  amount 
to  a  "blank  check"  for  Presidential  actions 
is  simply  unfounded.  The  resolution  is  limit- 
ed and  specific  in  a  number  of  respects. 

(1)  D«roiion.— Attention  has  f(x;used  on 
the  18-month  duration  of  this  proposed  au- 
thorization, as  if  time  limitations  are  the 
only  effective  measure  of  statutory  re- 
straints. Six  months  has  become  the  bench- 
mark of  those  who  regard  this  proposal  as  a 
"blank  check."  In  fact,  however,  any  time 
limit  is  an  arbitrary  choice,  having  little  to 
do  with  the  events  In  Lebanon  or  the  policy 
choices  involved  in  maintaining  a  Multina- 
tional Force.  If  Congress  is  to  decide  In  the 
future  against  further  U.S.  participation.  It 
could  just  as  easUy  make  such  a  judgment 
in  2  months  or  10  months. 

(2)  Active  oversight— Whatever  the  time 
limits,  the  test  of  Congressional  responsibil- 
ity will  be  the  degree  to  which  Congress  ac- 
tively follows  the  situation  In  Lebanon  and, 
if  necessary,  takes  steps  to  adjust  this  au- 
thorization once  it  is  enacted.  Senator  Ma- 
thias offered  two  amendments  in  the  Com- 
mittee, both  adopted  by  voice  vote,  which 
Increase  the  ability  of  Congress  to  play  such 
as  active  role.  His  amendment  to  Section  4 
requires  the  President  to  reiwrt  to  Congress 
every  3  months,  rather  than  every  6 
months,  on  the  situation  In  Lebanon  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  fulfill  the  objective 
of  the  Multinational  Force.  His  second 
amendment  added  a  new  Section  8  to  the 
resolution,  providing  for  expedited  proce- 
dures in  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  this  authorization. 

Even  with  these  additions,  of  course.  Con- 
gress must  follow  through  in  the  exercise  of 
its  responsibilities  through  oversight  and 
amendment.  Such  an  approach  is  far  prefer- 
able to  restrictions  which  avoid  the  difficult 
choices  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  deci- 
sion through  inaction. 

(3)  Limited  mandate.— The  authorization 
contained  in  this  resolution  is  limited  to  the 
functions  of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon. Section  6  of  the  resolution  provides 
that  U.S.  participation  "shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitation,  specified  in  the  agreement 
establishing  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon" of  September  25,  1982.  (See  Appendix 
for  text.) 


Three  principal  limitations  on  the  U.S. 
role  are  contained  in  that  agreement:  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  will  be  approximately 
1,200,  they  will  operate  in  the  Beirut  area  In 
support  of  the  Lebanese  Government,  and 
they  are  not  expected  to  perform  a  combat 
mission.  According  to  Marine  Commandant 
Kelley,  in  his  testimony  of  September  21 
before  the  Committee,  the  number  of 
Marine  personnel  actually  on  the  ground  In 
Lebanon  has  been  closer  to  1,500,  since 
about  300  support  personnel  are  rotated  on- 
shore at  any  given  time.  But  the  size,  loca- 
tion, and  mission  of  U.S.  forces  have  not 
substantially  changed,  despite  the  outbreak 
of  active  hostilities  last  month. 

(4)  Protective  measures.— The  Committee 
recognizes  that  performing  the  role  of 
peacekeeping  forces  is  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
role,  not  only  for  the  troops  themselves,  but 
for  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
public  as  well.  Having  to  stand  between  hos- 
tile forces  in  the  same,  sometimes  vulnera- 
ble locations  without  taking  and  maintain- 
ing the  offensive  can  be  a  difficult  posture 
to  maintain,  particularly  for  United  States 
Marines.  Prom  time  to  time,  U.S.  forces 
must  respond  to  direct  attacks  or  take  pro- 
tective actions  for  their  own  defense.  The 
Committee  does  not  believe  that  such  ac- 
tions necessarily  change  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
forces,  so  long  as  the  task  of  the  U.S.  forces 
is  not  to  duplicate  or  supplant  the  functions 
of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  or  to  rede- 
ploy from  the  Beirut  area,  or  in  other  re- 
spects to  exceed  the  limited  mandate  of  the 
Multinational  Force  or  the  limitations  of 
the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1983. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  Multinational 
Force,  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  various 
national  contingents  are  part  of  a  conunon 
effort.  Therefore,  not  only  do  they  have  the 
usual  right  to  defend  themselves,  as  recog- 
nized In  the  September  25  agreement,  but 
also  a  general  responsibility  to  come  to  each 
other's  assistance  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  resolution  therefore  acknowledges  the 
possible  necessity  of  actions  "to  ensure  the 
safety"  of  other  contingents  of  the  Force. 

(5)  LimitatiOTis  on  expansion.— "Any  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  the  number  or  role  in 
Lebanon  of  United  States  Armed  Forces" 
would  call  into  play  the  provision  of  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance 
Act,  requiring  the  President  to  seek  authori- 
zation for  such  expansion.  That  legislation 
was  signed  by  the  I»resldent  on  June  27  of 
this  year.  Section  7  of  this  resolution  makes 
clear  that  it  is  not  intended  to  affect  that 
requirement. 

However,  during  the  Committee's  hearing 
on  September  21  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  some  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Reagan  Administration  felt  constrained 
by  this  provision. 

Senator  Sarbanes.'  *  •  Is  it  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  that  what  they  need  to  do 
is  consult  with  the  Congress,  or  that  they 
need  to  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
Congress,  that  they  could  not  expand  the 
number  or  role  without  a  specific  Congres- 
sional authorization? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  President, 
or  perhaps  any  of  you  if  you  were  President, 
thinking  about  your  role,  your  Constitution- 
al role  as  Conunander  In  Chief,  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  tie  your  hands  and  say 
that  you  could  only  order  U.S.  forces  to  do 
something  or  other  after  the  Congress  had 
authorized  it. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  So  it  is  your  position, 
then,  that  you  could  substantially  expand 
them  without  a  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion? 


Secretary  Shtjltz.  The  constitutional  res- 
ervation goes  to  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  therefore  to  his  capac- 
ity to  be  In  charge  of  the  deployment  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  assert  that 
role. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  seemed  reluctant  to 
accept  the  need  for  an  authorization  to 
expand  substantially  the  number  or  role  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  as  required  by  law. 
That  provision  was  adopted  after  very  care- 
ful deliberation  by  this  Committee  and  on 
the  basis  of  very  clear  assurances  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  that  it  would  seek 
an  authorization  for  that  purpose.  However, 
It  is  true,  as  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  clearly  reveals,  that  Congress  did 
not  Insist  upon  specific  prior  authorization 
for  any  such  expansion  in  numbers  or  role. 
The  issue  of  prior  authorization  was  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  in  the  Conrniittee 
and  on  the  House  side.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposed  any  such  requirement  and, 
in  the  end,  the  Congress  did  not  Insist  upon 
it.  The  following  statement  by  Congressman 
Hamilton  during  the  final  debate  on  June  1 
on  a  House-Senate  compromise  version  of 
the  bill,  described  the  congressional  inter- 
pretation of  this  provision: 

The  requirement  for  congressional  au- 
thorization is  not  meant  to  Imjiede  the  per- 
formance of  the  limited  functions  currently 
being  performed  by  the  U.S.  Marines  In 
Beirut  or  to  Interfere  with  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves  if  attacked.  However,  any 
decision  to  expand  significantly  the  role  In 
Lebanon  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
would  require  statutory  authorization. 

If  possible,  the  President  should  obtain 
authorization  from  the  Congress  before  any 
significant  change  is  made  in  the  size  or  role 
of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  The  Congress 
is  aware,  however,  that  in  order  to  promote 
peace  within  Lebanon  and  fulfill  interna- 
tional commitments,  the  deployment  of  a 
new  or  expanded  peacekeeping  force  Involv- 
ing U.S.  forces  might  be  necessary  prior  to 
final  passage  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion." However,  congressional  action  should 
be  obtained  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In 
any  case,  the  Congress  exp)ects  full  consulta- 
tions by  the  executive  branch  with  the  Con- 
gress in  a  timely  fashion  should  any  change 
be  contemplated  in  the  size  or  role  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon,  Including  any  change  in 
conjunction  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
peacekeeping  force. 

In  its  own  final  deliberations  on  this  pro- 
vision, the  Conunlttee  acted  on  the  basis  of 
assurances  contained  in  an  April  20  letter 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam: 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  April  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Lebanon  sup- 
plemental which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  obtain  statutory  authorization 
from  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  Lebanon 
in  conjunction  with  agreements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  multinational  force.  /  under- 
stand that  this  language  was  deliberately 
drafted  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  begin  such  an  introduction, 
if  circumstances  urgently  require  it,  while 
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Congrtu  u\con»ideHng  hia  request  for  statu- 
tory authorUatiOTU 

Under  tY\eae  ctrcumatances,  the  HFAC 
amendment  correctly  described  what  this 
admlnlatratton  Intends  to  do,  is  consistent 
with  what  ^e  have  done  In  comparable  situ- 
ations In  tne  past  (such  as  the  Slnal  Multi- 
national Ptire),  and  is  therefore  acceptable 
to  us.  /t  is  lOur  intention  to  seek  authorUsa- 
tion  from  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  fol- 
lowing the  Completion  of  the  ongoing  negoti- 
ations, and  we  trust  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  fliranc/i  would  then  work  expedi- 
tiously together  with  the  objective  of  obtain- 
ing such  aruthorization,  if  at  all  possible, 
prior  to  such  n«c  deployments. 

I  stronglj  hope  that  your  committee  will 
not  find  it  tiecessary  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion in  the  context  of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
war  power*  resolution.  It  would  be  highly 
premature  Mid  unwise,  and  potentially  dam- 
aging to  11*  Integrity  of  the  resolution,  for 
Congress  td  prejudge  the  possible  applicabil- 
ity of  that  section  to  future  arrangements 
which  hav5  not  yet  been  negotiated  and 
future  clrc  amstances  which  cannot  yet  be 
predicted.  Isuch  an  action,  which  would 
amount  to  la  pubUc  finding  that  U.S.  forces 
will  be  exijosed  to  an  imminent  risk  of  In- 
volvement )n  hostilities,  is  In  no  way  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  could  give  entirely  the 
wrong  public  impression  as  to  what  results 
these  negotiations  are  Intended  to  produce. 
Surely  it  ^ould  be  far  preferable  for  Con- 
gress to  reserve  judgment  on  this  matter  (as 
litU  it  can  evaluate  the  clrcum- 
^hey  develop,  luiowlng  that  the 
t)f  the  war  powers  resolution  will, 
of  course,  itemaln  available. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  co^omlttee's  worlt,  and  hope  that  we 

at  a  result  which  accommodates 

our  mutual  interests  in  this  matter. 
Sinc^ely. 

KZNITETH  W.  Dam. 

[Emphaa  Is  added.] 

The  Conmlttee  expects  that  the  commit- 
ments male  the  Administration  on  this 
point  will  I «  kept. 
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MINORITY  VirWS 

We  strongly  oppose  the  joint  resolution 
on  Lebanon  sponsored  by  Senators  Baker 
and  Percy  and  approved  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  a  vote  of  9-7.  In  our 
Judgment,  its  enactment  would  constitute 
(Da  dereliction  of  Congressional  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973; 
(2)  a  failure  to  require  of  the  Administra- 
tion a  clearly  articulated  and  persuasive 
statement  of  the  mission  which  U.S.  Ma- 
rines have  been  deployed  in  Lebanon  to  im- 
plement; and  (3)  and  18-month  "blank 
check"  under  which  the  Administration 
could  pursue  hitherto  unspecified  military 
objectives  in  Lebanon  while  asserting  that  it 
is  operating  with  full  Congressional  sanc- 
tion. These  gravely  serious  flaws  warrant 
elaboration: 

(1)  Dereliction  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility relating  to  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion.—The  Baker-Percy  language  has  been 
presented  as  a  "bipartisan  compromise" 
which.  In  the  interest  of  avoiding  a  dispute 
over  "legalisms,"  would  allow  Congress  and 
the  executive  to  affirm  principles  which  are 
in  conflict.  This  would  present,  it  is  argued, 
a  united  front  regarding  U.S.  policy  In  Leba- 
non. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding proper  Implementation  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  are  mere  "legalisms."  At 
issue  are  constitutional  questions  of  im- 
mense gravity.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
Is  law,  a  law  passed  over  President  Nixon's 
veto  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
houses.  The  reservations  expressed  by  the 
executive  branch  about  the  resolution's  con- 
stitutionality do  not  diminish  or  compro- 
mise its  legal  standing.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  only  Congress  can 
change  or  nulify  that  law.  But  by  failing  to 
demand  adherence  to  obligations  prescribed 
in  the  Resolution,  Congress  would  abdicate 
its  responsibility  to  uphold  the  law.  In  any 
event.  Congress  must  not  concede  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  contention  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  not  binding  in  all  of  its 
particulars. 

„  One  approach,  first  proposed  by  Minority 
Leader,  Byrd  and  advocated  in  Committee 
by  Senator  Cranston,  would  have  limited 
any  joint  resolution  to  a  simple  declaration 
that  key  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  were  triggered  by 
hostUities  in  Lebanon  on  August  29,  1983, 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  2  Marines. 
Enactment  of  such  a  resolution  would  not 
entail  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. It  would,  however,  achieve  the  essen- 
tial result  of  affirming  unmistakably  the  ap- 
plicability of  War  Powers  Resolution  proce- 
dures, including  the  requirement  for  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanan  beyond  60- 
90  days.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal  was 
defeated  in  Committee  by  a  vote  of  9-7. 

The  determined  unwillingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  that  the  proce- 
dures stipulated  by  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion are  now  In  fact  required  became  starkly 
evident  during  the  Secretary  of  State's  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee.  Under  ques- 
tioning on  September  21  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
and  future  U.S.  actions  in  Lebanon,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  was  assiduously  careful  to  re- 
serve for  the  Commander  in  Chief  a  full 
range  of  options— regarding  the  scope  of  op- 
erations, the  number  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the 
duration  of  the  involvement— even  in  disre- 
gard if  necessary  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion framework  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 


would  purportedly  impose  on  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence there.  Congress  cannot  ignore  what 
this  means.  The  Administration  is  prepared 
to  participate  in  a  procedure  which  would 
give  some  appearance  of  creating  a  War 
Powers  Resolution  framework  without 
really  conceding  that  any  such  framework 
exists. 

Not  only  is  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
the  law;  its  applicability  to  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  manifest.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that  any  resolution  passed 
should  allow  no  ambiguity  as  to  whether 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  are  required.  By  intentionally 
side-stepping  the  issue,  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution falls  to  meet  that  test. 

(2)  The  absence  of  a  clearly  defined 
policy.— The  constitutional  ambiguity  of  the 
Baker-Percy  resolution  is  paralleled  by  an 
alarming  vagueness  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  forces  whose  presence  in  Leba- 
non the  resolution  would  purport  to  author- 
ize. One  year  ago,  on  August  25,  1982,  when 
U.S.  Marines  were  introduced  into  Lebanon, 
their  mission  was  limited  and  precise:  to 
provide  a  temporary  buffer  that  would 
allow  the  evacuation  from  Lebanon  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion within  a  specified  period  of  time.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  when  the  Marines  were  re- 
introduced into  Lebanon,  they  were  de- 
ployed to  perform,  as  part  of  a  Multination- 
al Force,  the  less  precisely-worded  mission 
set  forth  in  the  September  25,  1982,  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  United  States 
and  Lebanese  Governments.  That  agree- 
ment did.  however,  make  clear  that  the  U.S. 
military  role  would  be  confined  to  "the 
Beirut  area"  and  would  preclude  involve- 
ment in  combat. 

While  citing  the  September  25  agreement, 
the  Baker-Percy  resolution  is  drafted  so  as 
to  be  susceptible  to  an  extremely  broad— 
almost  infinitely  elastic— interpretation  of 
the  mission  associated  with  the  presence  of 
the  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  The  "purposes " 
cited  in  Section  2  include  "the  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon"  and  the  resto- 
ration of  "full  control  by  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  over  its  own  territory."  Thus, 
over  the  period  of  1  year,  the  stated  mission 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  has  expanded 
from  a  limited  role,  the  feasibility  of  which 
Congress  could  evaluate,  to  a  role  too  nebu- 
lous for  Congress  to  evaluate  and  too  far- 
reaching  for  U.S.  military  forces  alone  possi- 
bly to  accomplish,  consequently,  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  is  to  provide  Congressional 
acquiescence  in  a  policy  involving  American 
soldiers  in  a  conunitment  the  scope  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  defined  even  by  its  propo- 
nents. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  Byrd-Cranston 
proposal  to  invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  submit  for  Con- 
gressional evaluation  a  clear  statement  of 
military  mission.  This  the  Baker-Percy  reso- 
lution would  not  do.  It  is  not  an  example  of 
any  "Vietnam  syndrome"  to  find  in  that  res- 
olution a  disturbing  similarity  to  the  "Gulf 
of  Tonkin"  resolution  of  1964  which,  being 
comparably  vague  and  invoking  the  necessi- 
ty of  protecting  American  forces,  was  used 
by  a  different  Administration  to  assert  that 
it  possessed  Congressional  support  for  an 
Indochina  policy  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
everwidening  involvement. 

(3)  An  18-month  blank  check.— Since  we 
take  as  serious  the  Administration's  patent 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  du- 
ration of  the  Baker-Percy  "authorization"  is 


technically  a  moot  point.  Practically,  howev- 
er, a  shorter  "authorization"  would  at  least 
require  that  Congress  face  again  the 
issues— constitutional  and  policy— which 
Congress  faces  now  but  which  the  Baker- 
Percy  formulation  would  allow  it  negligent- 
ly to  defer.  Accordingly,  we  supported— but 
failed  In  a  9-8  vote  to  achieve— the  substitu- 
tion of  a  6-month  "authorization"  period, 
after  which  these  issues  would  again  neces- 
sarily be  joined  If  U.S.  forces  remain  In  Leb- 
anon. We  reject  the  argument  that  a  time 
period  shorter  than  18  months  will  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  soldiers  by  invit- 
ing hostUe  action  against  them  Intended  to 
sway  U.S.  public  opinion  against  a  contin- 
ued U.S.  presence.  If  the  Administration 
had  offered  a  clearly-defined  mission  in  Leb- 
anon for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  had 
also  acknowledged  its  legal  obligations 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  such  a 
limited  "authorization"  might  be  unneces- 
sary. But  if  the  Baker-Percy  formulation  is 
to  be  adopted,  it  should  certainly  stipulate  a 
duration  short  enough  to  require  Congress 
to  review  soon  the  crucial  questions  sur- 
rounding the  United  SUtes  Involvement  in 
Lebanon.  We  believe  in  any  case  that  to 
pass  this  resolution  would  represent  a  grave 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibility. 

CiAiBORNi  Pell. 

Joseph  R.  Bidem.  Jr. 

John  Glenn. 

Paitl  S.  Sarbanes,  Jr. 

Edward  Zorinsky. 

PAta  TSOWGAS. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 

StrPFLEMENTAL  VIEWS  QT  SENATOR  BIDEN 

In  concur  with  the  basic  arguments 
against  the  Baker-Percy  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  the  Mlnoritj^Views.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  thait  I  would  not  support 
any  authorization  for  troops  in  Lebanon  of 
any  duration  absent  much  more  clearly  de- 
fined goals  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  at- 
taining those  goals. 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

appendix 

the  LEBANON  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1983 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  obtain  stat- 
utory authorization  from  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  any  substantial  expansion  In  the 
number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  Including  any  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  Lebanon 
in  conjunction  with  agreements  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
LEBANON  ON  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 
IN  A  BJULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  BEIRUT  EF- 
FECTED BY  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  AT  BEIRUT 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1982,  ENTERED  INTO  FORCE 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1982 

Beirut,  September  25,  1982. 
His  Excellency  Pouad  Btmins, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Beirut, 
Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  Amrelcan  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  you  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 


Forces  (LAP)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  understood  that 
the  presence  of  such  an  American  Force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  Is  fully 
shared  by  my  Government,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  Inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  in  your  note,  and  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  ac- 
cordingly constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments. 

Robert  Dillon, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

REPUBLI4UE  LIBANAISE, 

Ministere  Des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

Beirut  the  25  th  of  September  1982. 
His  Excellency  Robert  Dillon. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  urgent  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  governments  con- 
cerning the  recent  tragic  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Beirut  area,  and  to  consulta- 
tions between  my  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  pursu- 
ant to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 521.  On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon,  I  wish  to  Inform  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  restore  its 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area  and  thereby  to  assure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  and  bring  an  end  to  vio- 
lence that  has  recurred.  To  this  end,  Israeli 
forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut  area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires Immediate  action,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  objectives  In  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  521,  proposing  to  several 
nations  that  they  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force  (MNF) 
in  the  Beirut  area.The  mandate  of  the  MNF 
will  be  to  provide  an  Interposition  force  at 
agreed  locations  and  thereby  provide  the 
Multinational  presence  requested  by  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it  and  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in  the  Beirut 
area.  This  presence  will  facilitate  the  resto- 
ration of  Lebanese  Government  sovereignty 
and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area,  and 
thereby  further  efforts  of  my  government 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred.  The  MNF  may  under- 
take other  functions  only  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  foregoing  context.  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deploy  a  force  of  approximately  1,200 
personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  chsmnels. 

The  LAF  and  MNF  wUl  form  a  Liaison 
and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  MNF  participating 
governments  and  chaired  by  the  representa- 
tives of  my  Government.  The  Liaison  and 


Coordination  Committee  will  have  two  es- 
sential components:  (A)  Supervisory  Uaison; 
and  (B)  Military  and  technical  liaison  and 
coordination. 

The  American  Force  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAF,  the  Ameri- 
can Force  will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the 
LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
Force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison 
with  the  civilian  population  and  with  the 
U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the  authority 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  In  all  appro- 
priate situations.  The  American  Force  will 
provide  security  for  LAF  personnel  operat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  contingent. 

In  carrying  out  Its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  wiU  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNF 
pariicipating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  request 
of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAF 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  American  Force's  per- 
sonnel, to  include  securing  assurances  from 
all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not 
interfere  with  any  activities  of  the  NMF. 

The  American  Force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  According- 
ly, it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties accorded  the  administrative  and  techni- 
cal staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  immigra- 
tion and  customs  requirements,  and  restric- 
tions on  entering  or  departing  Lebanon. 
Personnel,  property  and  equipment  of  the 
American  Force  introduced  into  Lebanon 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  form  of  tax,  duty, 
charge  or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose.  If  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  that  Your  Excellency's  reply 
to  that  effect,  together  with  this  Note,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

FOUAD  BOUTROS, 

Deputy-Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
[Following  are  the  texts  of  three  resolu- 
tion considered  by  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1983.] 

S.J.  Res.  159 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
stability  In  an  independent  Lebanon  Is  an 
important  national  objective  of  the  United 
States  and  a  vital  step  toward  a  broader 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces,  in 
combination  with  forces  from  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain  have  performed  a  con- 
structive role  in  assisting  the  Government 
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of  Lebano^i  In  Its  efforts  to  restore  the  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  of  that  country,  and 

Whereas  under  article  1,  section  8,  of  the 
ConstltuU^n  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  make  deci- 
sions regarding  the  commitment  and  main- 
tenance Of  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces 
abroad,  aa  recognized  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-148);  and 

Whereaa  the  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon,  beginning 
with  the  fatal  attack  on  United  States 
Marine  positions  on  August  29.  and  the  fur- 
ther exch4nges  of  fire  which  have  resulted 
In  contliiilng  United  SUtes  casualties, 
clearly  inSwite  a  situation  of  hostilities  or 
imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  by 
United  States  forces,  as  contemplated  by 
section  4(8»)<1)  of  PubUc  Law  93-148;  and 

Whereai  this  situation  requires  congres- 
sional authorization  to  continue  the  pres- 
ence of  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  In  a  sit- 
uation ofThostUlties  or  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  for  longer  than  sixty 
days,  as  f*-ovlded  in  section  5(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-14J:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreis  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  thie  'Lebanon  Peacekeeping  Resolu- 
tion". 

Sbc.  2.  F  or  the  purposes  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  (Uty-day  period  specif ie<f  In  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  Public  Law  93-148  is  determined 
to  have  be  jun  on  August  31,  1983. 

The  President  is  authorized  to 
United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  in 
IS  part  of  a  multinational  peace- 
keeping f<  rce  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twent  f  days  from  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  seriod  specified  in  section  5(b)  of 
PubUc  Lav  r  93-148. 
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S.J.  Res.  163 

United    SUtes    Armed    Forces 

deployed  in  Lebanon  since  Sep- 

lSl82,  as  participants  in  a  Multina- 

Pea  cekeeplng  Force  at  the  request  of 

Government  of  Lebanon; 

since   August   28.    1983.   United 

Ariied  Forces  have  been  introduced 

1  hosti]  Ities  and  into  situations  where  im- 

ini'olvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly 

I  )y  the  circumstances; 

as  a  result  of  having  been  Intro- 

Inio    such    hostUities.    four    United 

Mijrines  have  been  killed  and  numer- 

have  been  wounded  as  a  result  of 
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such  events  have  required  that 
Stktes  Armed  Forces  return  hostile 
Lei  anon  as  a  matter  of  necessary  and 
4elf -defense; 

.  on  September  13.  1983.  the  De- 
of  SUte  announced  that  United 
Mirtaes  in  Lebanon  have  been  au- 
lo  "use  firepower— their  own  and 
firepower  in  defense  of  the  Ma- 
other  members  of  the  multina- 
forfce  and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces, 
a  e)  under  attack  and  if  that  attack 
enc  anger  the  Marines  or  the  multina- 
forte";  and 

^  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  in 

ire  receiving  hostile  fire  pay  as  a 

the  judgment  of  the  area  com- 

that  the  circumstances  so  warrant: 

the^fore.  be  it 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

of  the  United  States  of  America 

.-  assembled.  That  as  of  August 

United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  in 


Lebanon  were  introduced  "Into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  Involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances," within  the  meaning  of  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
(Public  Law  93-148). 

S.J.  Res.  166 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  In  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

TOTDINOS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  In  the  Middle  East. 

(2)  In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  is  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  SUtes  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25,  1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  esUblish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
are  now  In  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29,  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  In 
Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Congress  intends  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONTINUED  PARTICIPATION 
OP  tTNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  the  Multina- 
tional Force  In  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon  as  set  forth  In  the  ex- 
change of  letter  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25.  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  Lebanon,  but  In  no 
event  shall  he  repwrt  less  often  than  once 


every  six  months.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  Information  required  by  that  section  on 
the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of  hostilities 
involving  United  States  Armed  Forces,  such 
reports  shall  describe  in  deUll— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon; 

(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  In  Lebanon.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country; 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon; 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
is  advancing  United  States  foreign  policy  In- 
terests In  the  Middle  East;  and 

(5)  what  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional political  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groups. 

STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leb- 
anon Is  essential  to  maintain  the  Interna- 
tional character  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  Lebanon. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  In  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that. 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  year  thereafter,  the  United  SUtes 
should  discuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leba- 
non. An  analysis  of  the  Implications  of  the 
response  to  such  discussions  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leb- 
anon shall  be  included  in  the  reports  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
this  resolution. 

DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec  6.  The  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leb- 
anon Is  required  after  such  withdrawal  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
In  the  September  25.  1982.  exchange  of  let- 
ters providing  for  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon;  or 

(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  In 
Lebanon;  or 

(3)  the  ImplemenUtion  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  In  the  area. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RBSOLTTTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon 
If  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  In 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  relating  to 
congressional  authorization  for  any  substan- 
tial expansion  In  the  number  or  role  of 
United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  a  portion  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  deal  with  the 
debate  times  has  now  been  approved 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  I  will  put  this  request  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  this  resolution,  which 
began  at  2  p.m.  today,  extend  until  not 
later  than  5  p.m.  today,  and  that  the 
time  between  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  today 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 

I166S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  clear  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  handling  of  this  matter 
for  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  and  per- 
haps Thursday  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  designate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Percy)  to 
manage  the  time  on  this  side.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
prepared  now  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  this  resolution.  I  have  a  state- 
ment that  I  will  make  shortly  after 
the  chairman  makes  whatever  state- 
ment he  wishes  and  after  the  manager 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  makes  what- 
ever statement  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  just  briefly,  I, 
for  today,  designate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  to 
control  the  time  on  this  side,  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  the  floor  so  that  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I,  first 
of  all,  would  like  to  express  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  his  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  resolution.  I  support 
him  fully  in  his  efforts  and  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution  to  achieve 
an  accommodation  on  this  issue.  I 
therefore  joined  with  him  in  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  and  supporting  it  in 
committee. 


I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  distin- 
guished work  of  our  minority  leader. 
He  has  felt  very,  very  deeply  about  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  single  things  the  Congress 
has  accomplished  in  its  207-year  histo- 
ry. It  deals  with  a  fundamental,  consti- 
tutional principal,  a  principle  which 
when  not  observed  in  the  Vietman  war 
and  the  South  Korean  war  divided 
this  country  as  it  has  never  before 
been  divided.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
carry  out  a  foreign  policy  unless  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  behind 
it,  and  there  is  no  way  we  can  carry  it 
out  without  the  support  of  Congress, 
particularly  when  it  involves  war. 
What  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  intended  when  they  said  "de- 
clare war"  was  "make  war,"  and  "that 
the  Congress  and  only  the  Congress 
can  make  weu-."  The  problem  is:  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  it 
was  just  out  of  style  to  declare  war. 
We  have  not  declared  war  since  World 
War  II;  600,000  yovmg  men  engaged  in 
Vietnam.  Was  that  not  a  war?  It  cer- 
tainly was  by  the  definition  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  cer- 
tainly that  was  the  view  of  John 
McCloy,  an  eminent  international 
lawyer,  former  chairman  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  former  High  Com- 
missioner in  Germany,  who  testified 
for  hours  before  the  committee.  He 
did  months  of  research  work.  His  testi- 
mony should  be  read  by  every  single 
Senator  and  by  every  President  and  by 
every  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  State  Department,  and 
Defense  Department  if  they  have  any 
doubt  about  what  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  really  intended. 

What  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  have  done  is  brought  us  back  to 
square  one.  They  brought  us  right 
back  to  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
debated  and  deliberated  and  in  their 
wisdom  determined  how  and  when  and 
vmder  what  conditions  this  coimtry 
should  engage  in  war. 

So  what  we  have  done  for  the  past 
several  years  is  simply  go  back  into 
history  and  reconstruct  and  update 
the  Constitution  through  a  statute. 

I  was  so  troubled  by  this  that  I  in- 
troduced the  first  resolution  of  many 
resolutions  into  the  Congress;  30  days 
later,  in  his  infinite  wisdom.  Senator 
Javits  joined  together  with  Senator 
Stennis  and  many  of  us  as  cosponsors 
in  proposing  not  just  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  but  a  law.  It  became, 
over  the  veto  of  President  Nixon,  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

These  are  momentous  days  in  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  put  on  the  Record  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  els  it  has  never  been 
portrayed  before,  updating  it  in  every 
nuance,  every  action,  important  and 
unimportant,  that  has  occurred  in  this 
body.  Certainly  I  hope  he  will  write 


that  final  chapter  and  talk  about  what 
this  Congress  has  done  to  give  full 
flower  and  full  implementation  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
tell  the  Congress  what  its  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility is  in  connection  with  war. 
Never  again  let  us  get  into  a  war  and 
have  it  renounced  by  half,  or  maybe 
two-thirds,  of  the  country  and  have 
the  Congress  reluctantly  being 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming, 
deeper,  and  deeper,  and  deeper  into 
the  quicksands  of  a  war  thousands  of 
miles  removed.  Let  us  Itnow  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.  Let  us  know  exact- 
ly who  is  taking  us  there.  Let  us  know 
exactly  that  we  are  following  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  The  War  Powers  Act 
does  exactly  that. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  implied  to 
us  in  testimony  the  other  day.  any  of 
us  that  might  be  President— and  he 
hinted  several  Members  at  the  podium 
hope  to  be  President— would  want  any 
restraints  placed  on  them.  They  would 
want  maximum  flexibility. 

But  I  can  report  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's home  State,  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, are  following  this  matter  with 
tremendous  interest.  We  came  into  a 
war,  Civil  War,  a  war  between  the 
States,  that  divided  this  Nation,  but 
we  did  it  knowingly  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  went  into  Vietnam,  a  war 
that  divided  the  country,  burdened  us 
with  debt,  gave  us  rampant  inflation, 
divided  us  as  we  have  never  been  divid- 
ed before.  This  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  were  not  proud  of  the  way 
we  finally  extracted  ourselves  by  a 
mandate,  a  mandate  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  50,000  lives  later. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  present 
It.  What  the  I>resident  is  doing  is  now 
reaching  out  to  find  a  way  to  do  with 
us. 

The  provision  before  us  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  moves  us  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  sharing  the  responsibility, 
that  awesome  responsibility,  which 
cannot  and  must  not  be  assumed  only 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  must  take  most  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  believes  that  choices 
facing  us  in  Lebanon  are  easy.  The 
problems  of  Lebanon  are  complex  and 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  quick  or 
simple  solutions.  Many  of  the  Leba- 
nese difficulties  are  self-inflicted  but 
we  must  not  overlook  external  forces 
which  have  Interfered  for  a  decade  In 
Internal  Lebanese  affairs.  The  Syrian 
Army  is  the  single  largest  military 
force  In  Lebanon.  PLO  terrorists.  Ira- 
niajis,  and  Libyans  are  all  active  In 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  pause  at  this 
moment  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  make  a  remarkable 
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statemen  t  to  the  United  Nations  a  few 
hours  ag<>. 

Several  of  us— Senator  Cohin  and  I, 
joined  by  Senator  Moynihan— heard 
the  President  give  that  message.  It 
was  a  remarkable  message— an  Intelli- 
gent, unemotional  message  to  the 
world— aj  id  many  aspects  of  It  could  be 
comment  ed  upon. 

At  the  jconcluslon  of  my  comments,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  President's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  At  this  point 
in  the  proceedings,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  I  o  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  extiact  from  the  President's 
speech,  ^  rhere  he  refers  to  the  trouble 
in  the  m  ddle  East. 

There  aeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

In  Lebanon,  we,  along  with  Prance,  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  worked  for  a 
ceasefire,  tor  the  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces,  an^  for  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sov- 
ereignty atid  territorial  integrity. 

Mr.  PKRCY.  The  United  States  has 
a  natiorikl  Interest  in  seeing  that  sta- 
bility is Tretumed  to  Lebanon  and  to 
assist  tne  Lebanese  in  reestablishing 
their  own  sovereignty.  A  failure  to 
work  for  these  goals  could  seriously 
undermine  American  interests 
throughout  the  region.  We  miist  not 
lose  siglit  of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems of  i  Lebanon  cannot  be  isolated 
from  thi  wider  issues  of  peace  and  se- 
cxirity  Inj  the  Middle  East. 

Since  August  1982,  the  administra- 
tion has  articulated  consistent  policy 
objectivi  s. 

I  cite  I  hese  because  there  have  been 
Intimations  from  some  of  our  col- 
leagues hat  we  have  not  had  a  policy, 
that  we  have  not  had  a  consistent 
policy,  t  tiat  we  have  not  had  a  steady 
policy,  that  we  are  just  going  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour.  Mr.  President, 
these  J  dministration  policies  have 
been  th<  re  from  the  outset.  They  have 
been  u|>dated;  they  have  been  im- 
proved upon;  but,  in  essence,  they  are 
the  objKJtives  with  which  we  have 
started,  rhey  are  as  follows: 

A  penaanent  cessation  of  hostilities; 
establisl  iment  of  a  strong,  representa- 
tive cem  ral  government;  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces;  restoration  of  con- 
trol by  the  Lebanese  Government 
throughout  the  country;  and,  estab- 
Ushmen:  of  conditions  imder  which 
Lebanoii  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a 
laimchiJkg  point  for  attacks  against 
Israel. 

A  coui  )le  of  years  ago,  I  stood  on  the 
Israeli  i  orthem  border,  traveled  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  saw  at  the  end  of 
the  7  m<  nths  what  a  difference  a  cease- 
fire mac  e. 

Up  to  that  point,  not  one.  single  life 
had  bee  n  lost;  not  one  injury  had  been 
inflicte<  In  7  months.  Yet,  before  that 
cease-fL  e,  children  had  attended 
schools  in  bomb  shelters.  Bomb  shel- 
ters cor  stltuted  the  largest  part  of  the 


cost   of   every   hospital   built   in  the 
northern  areas  of  Israel. 

The  widows  with  whom  I  spoke  and 
the  maimed  soldiers  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  testimony  to  the  repeated 
harassment  and  bombardment  they 
had  received  from  southern  Lebanon. 

We  did  achieve  In  that  cease-fire  a 
goal,  but  it  was  limited.  When  the 
cease-fire  ended,  tragically,  once  again, 
an  all-out  war  begsui  in  that  area. 

Today  at  6  o'clock  this  morning 
Beirut  time;  midnight  eastern  stand- 
ard time;  11  p.m.  last  night,  Chicago 
time— a  cease-fire  went  into  effect,  to 
halt  the  current  fighting. 

Many  vehicles  are  being  employed  to 
obtain  these  goals. 

The  presence  of  the  American  ma- 
rines as  part  of  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Beirut  is  one  and  only  one  of 
these  vehicles. 

The  first  component  of  the  adminis- 
tration's strategy  is  to  promote  Leba- 
nese national  reconciliation.  Impor- 
tant steps  have  been  taken  in  that  di- 
rection. On  Augiist  31.  President  Ge- 
mayel  called  for  a  national  reconcilia- 
tion meeting.  Yesterday,  a  cease-fire 
was  announced  and  Lebanese  leaders 
agreed  to  a  meeting  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  Resolv- 
ing Lebanese  differences  will  not  be 
easy  or  without  setbacks;  nevertheless, 
steps  are  being  taken  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  must  also  support  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Lebanon.  President 
Gemayel  was  elected  last  year  by  77  of 
92  members  of  Parliament.  A  majority 
of  both  Muslims  and  Christian  Depu- 
ties supported  him  and  continue  to  do 
so. 

We  must  support  President  Ge- 
mayel's  efforts  to  rebuild  national  in- 
stitutions. Most  important  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  the  Lebanese  Army.  In  9 
months  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  reconstituting  a  truly 
national  military  force  which  is  half 
Muslim  and  half  Christian.  Not  all  of 
the  problems  have  been  resolved;  nev- 
ertheless, multiconfessional  units  have 
fought  well  for  the  national  interest  of 
Lebanon.  Those  who  attack  the  Army 
are  seriously  damaging  the  future  of 
Lebanon.  We  have  helped  train  and 
equip  this  force  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  role  of  the  marines:  Let  us  get 
clearly  fixed  in  mind  what  the  role  of 
the  marines  is,  as  expressed  to  us  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  Paul  X. 
Kelley,  an  absolutely  outstanding 
leader  in  our  military  forces,  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
His  remarks  were  buttressed  by  former 
marine  captain.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz. 

That  is  an  unusual  situation,  when 
we  have  sitting  side  by  side  as  wit- 
nesses two  marines,  one  preparing  to 
defend  this  coimtry  in  the  event  of 
war  and  the  other  spending  his  entire 


time  trying  to  find  ways  to  establish 
peaceful  conditions  for  this  country. 
The  role  of  the  marines,  as  described 
by  them,  indicates  that  the  Multina- 
tional Force  including  our  marines  are 
one  element  being  used  to  advance 
American  policy  objectives.  They  are 
in  Lebanon  to  provide  a  measure  of 
stability  while  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment builds  a  national  consensus  and 
continues  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
national  army.  They  are  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  support  to  the  people  of 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  supporting  the  joint 
resolution  that  is  before  us,  authoriz- 
ing continued  participation  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon. 

Its  principal  elements  are  the  follow- 
ing, and  I  believe  they  bear  repeating 
so  that  this  Record  can  be  complete. 

First,  a  congressional  determination 
that  our  marines  have  been  involved 
in  Eictual  or  imminent  hostilities  since 
Augtist  29,  as  contemplated  by  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 

Second,  an  18-month  authorization 
for  the  continuation  of  American  par- 
ticipation as  required  by  section  5(b) 
of  war  powers,  which  is  limited  to  the 
current  mandate  of  the  multinational 
force  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Sep- 
tember 25  agreement  but  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  defensive  actions  to 
protect  the  force  itself. 

Third,  a  commitment  to  continuing 
review  of  the  situation  during  the  in- 
terim, to  be  facilitated  by  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  President,  which  may 
lead  to  possible  future  amendments  of 
the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  attention  will  no 
doubt  be  focused  on  the  18-month  du- 
ration of  this  authorization.  I,  myself, 
would  perfer  not  to  have  a  specified 
time  limitation  in  this  authorization.  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  some  Members 
that  they  fear  such  an  authorization 
will  be  taken  as  a  blank  check  for  our 
military  involvement  over  an  extensive 
period.  The  press  has  even  referred  to 
analogies  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  such  analogies 
are  simply  not  well-foimded.  First,  this 
authorization  is  keyed  to  the  limited 
mandate  of  the  multinational  force  as 
set  out  in  the  agreements  last  year. 
Let  me  quote  from  Ambassador  Dil- 
lon's letter  of  September  25  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Our  commit- 
ment was: 

To  deploy  tem|X)rarLly  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area. 

The  further  stipulations  in  the  Leba- 
nese Foreign  Minister's  letter  also  in- 
clude the  understanding  that— 


The  American  Force  will  not  engage  in 
combat.  It  may,  however,  exercise  the  right 
of  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  wauit  to 
discuss  our  understanding  of  these 
terms  and  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
uncertainties  which  are  undoubtedly 
present  in  implementing  the  language 
on  protective  measures.  However,  I 
think  all  Members  will  have  to  agree 
that  this  authorization  is  not  an  open- 
ended  blank  check. 

Second,  there  is  cdready  in  law  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Lebanon  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  which  effectively  places  a 
lid  on  the  level  of  U.S.  involvement.  It 
requires  that  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  would  require  a 
further  authorization.  That  require- 
ment is  not  affected  by  the  resolution 
being  introduced  today  and  would  con- 
tinue to  apply.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  go  beyond  the 
present  level  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
any  case. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  in  providing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  18-month  period,  we  are 
not  simply  dropping  out  of  the  picture 
until  the  spring  of  1985.  The  resolu- 
tion itself  provides  for  continuing  re- 
porting and  consultations  to  assure 
that  we  wUl  follow  the  situation  care- 
fully. We  may,  at  some  point,  want  to 
consider  amendments  to  this  authori- 
zation if  the  circumstances  should  jus- 
tify it.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer  no 
deadlines  for  such  an  authorization, 
because  they  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  ongoing  nature  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. But  I  support  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  authorization  and  I 
think  it  deserves  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
in  support  of  this  resolution  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  and  an 
excerpt  from  the  New  Republic,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26.  1983] 
Strengthening  the  American  Hand 

Is  the  compromise  resolution  of  the  Ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  in  trouble  in  Congress? 
Possibly.  Last  Tuesday,  the  administration 
and  the  congressional  leadership  of  both 
parties  accepted  a  compromise  initially  pro- 
posed by  Speaker  O'Neill:  Congress  would 
pass  a  joint  resolution  asserting  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  applies,  but  also  authoriz- 
ing the  president  to  continue  deploying  the 
Marines  In  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  for  another  18  months.  On 
Wednesday  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee—normally prone  to  accept  executive 
leadership  in  foreign  policy— voted  20-16  to 
cut  off  funding  for  the  Marines  in  Lebanon 
unless  the  president  certifies  by  Dec.  1  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  applies— a  certification 
that  would  give  him  60  more  days  to  get 
Congress  to  approve  the  deployment.  On 
Thursday  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 


mittee approved  the  O'Neill  resolution  by  a 
30-6  vote,  and  on  Friday  its  Senate  counter- 
part, after  some  vote  switching,  did  the 
same  by  a  9-7  margin.  What  is  going  on? 

Everyone  expects  the  Republican  Senate 
ultimately  to  approve  the  resolution.  The 
question  is  what  the  Democratic  House  will 
do  when  the  resolution  comes  to  the  floor 
ths  week.  The  speaker  will  likely  allow  votes 
on  amendments,  and.  while  most  people 
expect  the  leadership  to  prevail,  some  re- 
spected legislators  favor  the  Appropriations 
Committee  result. 

Many  members  are  uneasy.  They  would 
like  the  president  to  acknowledge  more  ex- 
plicitly the  legitimacy  of  Congress'  role. 
Some  want  to  put  pressure  on  him  to  with- 
draw the  Marines  soon.  Some  believe  that 
any  set  period,  long  or  short.  Is  dangerous 
because  It  might  give  one  or  another  of  the 
Lebanese  parties  an  incentive  to  refuse  to 
reach  agreement;  by  delaying  Invoking  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  until  Dec.  1,  they  hope 
to  give  the  president  a  chance  to  move  the 
parties  to  agreement  without  setting  any 
specific  deadline  now.  The  monkey  of  re- 
sponsibility In  any  case  would  remain  on  the 
president's  back.  But  could  Congress,  when 
the  60-day  deadline  starts  Dec.  1,  set  condi- 
tions or  promote  discussions  any  more 
deftly  than  It  can  now? 

We  think  the  approach  of  the  leadership 
compromise  Is  better.  It  does  Invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  forces  Congress— includ- 
ing the  Democratic  House— to  join  the  presi- 
dent in  taking  responsibility  for  a  policy 
about  which  everyone  has  qualms  but  for 
which  few  have  a  palatable  alternative.  No 
one  so  far  has  come  forward  with  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  withdrawal  of  the  Marines 
now.  The  danger  is  that  the  House  will  In- 
dulge too  far  the  politician's  Instinct  for 
compromise  by  cutting  the  18-month  leeway 
period  to  six  or  nine  months.  This  would 
weaken,  rather  than  strength,  the  American 
hand  in  negotiations,  and  could  Involve  Con- 
gress in  a  series  of  fractious  disputes  over  a 
policy  that  most  members.  If  they  had  to 
take  the  responsibility  directly,  would 
almost  surely  support. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Oct.  10.  1983) 
•  *  •  the  compromise  resolution  ham- 
mered on  by  the  White  House  and  congres- 
sional leaders  on  September  20  (is)  such  a 
gratifying  development.  We  may  not  be 
back  to  the  days  of  Vandenberg,  but  we're 
far  beyond  Vietnam.  The  proposed  joint  res- 
olution will  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
the  multinational  force  for  eighteen  months 
(I.e.,  beyond  the  1984  election).  At  the  same 
time  it  will  allow  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment to  disagree  on  the  constitutional  Issue: 
the  resolution  Invokes  the  War  Powers  Act, 
but  the  President,  by  expressing  reserva- 
tions about  his  part  of  the  resolution,  has 
reserved  the  right  to  challenge  the  Act  In 
the  future  court  battles.  The  compromise 
resolution  wisely  rejects  calls  for  a  more 
rigid  time  limit.  To  declare  that  the  Marines 
would  have  to  withdraw  in  three  or  six  or 
eight  mcnths,  as  some  members  of  Congress 
are  urging,  would  be  a  disaster.  Better  to 
withdraw  tomorrow.  Such  a  resolution 
would  be  a  telegram  to  Damascus  telling  it 
that  for  the  next  three  or  six  or  eight 
months  It  can  lob  shells  at  a  leisurely  pace 
Into  Marine  positions,  after  which  It  can 
march  Into  Beirut.  The  purpose  of  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  Is  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  Lebanese  government.  TeUlng  those 
who  wish  to  destroy  that  government  that 
the  United  States  will  be  gone  In  a  few 
months  will  simply  undermine  our  objec- 


tive, demoralize  the  Lebanese  Army,  and  in- 
crease the  danger  to  American  troops.  It 
may  turn  out  that  in  the  end  U.S.  Marines 
cannot  protect  the  Lebanese  government.  It 
may  be  too  costly  and  too  difficult.  Mr.  Ge- 
mayel and  his  army  may  be  too  weak.  A 
withdrawal  can  always  be  made,  but  to  de- 
clare one  preemptively  now  Is  to  doom  the 
enterprise  from  the  start. 

It  is  Lebanon's  misfortune  to  be  situated 
where  it  Is  in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  little 
that  the  United  States  can  do  about  that. 
But  It  Is  good  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent seem  ready  to  work  together  to  try  to 
save  a  weak  and  worthy  friend. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  respected  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  resolution  differs  from 
the  House  version  in  two  respects. 

Two  amendments  by  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  were  offered  and  the  committee 
accepted  those  amendments  with  the 
support  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  would  earnestly  request  Chairman 
Zablocki  and  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as  they 
consider  this  legislation  on  the  floor, 
to  take  this  into  account  so  that  we 
can  avoid  a  time-consuming  confer- 
ence if  they  would  accept  these  two 
amendments. 

Also,  they  had  an  amendment  that 
was  different  than  ours.  This  amend- 
ment took  into  account  the  differing 
circumstances  that  might  result  If  the 
British,  Italian,  and  French  members 
of  the  multinational  forces  withdrew. 
Such  an  action  would  put  our  forces  in 
an  entirely  different  position,  and  I 
will  offer,  at  an  appropriate  time,  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  in  order  to 
update  our  resolution  and  use  the 
same  wording  as  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

So  with  those  two  provisions  I  put 
the  Senate  on  notice  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  we  would  hope 
that  there  could  be  appropriate  action. 

I  do  feel  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  and 
Its  conclusion.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Strengthening  the  American  Hand," 
and  the  editorial  board  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concluded: 

We  think  the  approach  of  the  leadership 
compromise  is  better.  It  does  Invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  forces  Congress— Includ- 
ing the  Democratic  House— to  join  the  presi- 
dent In  taking  responsibility  for  a  policy 
about  which  everyone  has  qualms  but  for 
which  few  have  a  palatable  alternative.  No 
one  so  far  has  come  forward  with  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  withdrawal  of  the  Marines 
now.  The  danger  is  that  the  House  will  in- 
dulge too  far  the  politician's  Instinct  for 
compromise  by  cutting  the  18-month  leeway 
period  to  six  or  nine  months.  This  would 
weaken,  rather  than  strengthen,  the  Ameri- 
can hand  In  negotiations,  and  could  involve 
Congress  in  a  series  of  fractious  disputes 
over  a  policy  that  most  members,  if  they 
had  to  take  the  responsibility  directly, 
would  almost  surely  support. 

We  now  have  a  new  situation.  We 
might  have  had  some  doubts  in  some 
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minds.  If  the  events  of  the  weekend 
had  not  transpired,  that  we  were  In- 
volving curselves  In  a  quagmire  for 
which  thj  end  could  not  be  seen  and 
that  It  would  do  nothing  but  escalate 
and  escalate  and  get  worse  and  worse 
every  slnfele  day.  and  they  would  be 
voting  f*  a  "pig  In  a  poke,"  so  to 
speak.  W^  have  been  working  for  days, 
and  reall*  for  weeks,  on  a  cease-fire. 

There  1  lave  been  effective  cease-fires 
before  ir  Lebanon.  Our  aim  was  to 
have  now  another  even  more  effective 
and  more  necessary  cease-fire. 

The  g<^  offices  of  Saudi  Arabia 
were  sought  by  our  administration, 
and  Prinze  Bandar,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed and  Highly  influential,  articvQate, 
and  int^gent  Ambassador  to  the 
United  states  from  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  personally  devoting  a  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  attention  and  thought 
to  this.  Is  have  o\ir  own  representa- 
tives. They  include  Ambassador 
Robert  iJEcFarland  from  the  National 
Security  l  Council  and  Ambassador 
Richard  t'airbanks  and,  of  course.  Sec- 
retary S  lultz.  Deputy  Secretary  Ken 
Dam,  anl  others,  and,  of  course,  the 
Presiden .  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of 
serious  tl  lought. 

It  was  I  >ur  Government's  feeling  that 
a  cease-fire  was  essential  as  a  step 
toward  political  reconcilation  in  Leba- 
non. Th4  cease-fire  and  the  announce- 
ment that  a  national  reconciliation 
meeting  tvill  occur  offers  any  doubting 
Thomas  an  opportunity  to  say  they 
now  are  voting  on  a  resolution  that 
has  a  far  greater  chance  of  success. 

I  woull  like  to  read  a  few  extracts 
from  ail  article  in  this  morning's 
Washing  ton  Post,  as  follows: 

Earlier  ihis  month  when  Israel  withdrew 
its  forces  from  the  Chouf  to  new  positions 
In  southe  ti  Lebanon,  a  vicious  cycle  of  new 
fighting  )roke  out  in  the  Chouf  and  In 
Beirut.  w1  th  the  Syrians  arming  and  encour- 
aging the  Druze  and  other  groups  like  the 
Shiite  Moslems  to  attack  the  Lebanese 
army. 

As  one  J.S.  official  put  it.  "Assad  believed 
the  Gem«  yel  government  would  fold,  and  he 
could  jus  walk  down  the  Damascus-Beirut 
highway  jehind  his  surrogates  to  take  con- 
trol." Awording  to  U.S.  officials,  a  key  ele- 
ment In  t  le  Syrian  strategy  was  to  instigate 
attacks  oi  i  the  Marines  in  the  hope  that  do- 
mestic pressure  would  force  Reagan  to  pull 
them  out  and  rob  Gemayel  of  U.S.  support. 
But.  despite  misgivings  in  Congress  over 
Marine  cjsualties.  the  officials  said  it  has 
been  ma<le  clear  to  Syria  that  the  Marines 
will  not  l»e  withdrawn  and  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  use  the  massive  fire- 
power it  las  arrayed  off  the  Lebanese  coast 
in  carefu  lly  calibrated  responses  to  attacks 
against  tl  le  Marines. 

In  addi  ;ion,  the  officials  stressed,  the  Leb- 
anese anny.  benefiting  from  months  of  in- 
tensive training  by  U.S.  advisers,  proved 
able  in  the  past  month's  fighting  to  with- 
stand fie  -ce  Druze  assaults,  aided  by  Syrian 
arms  aiid  Syrian-influenced  Palestinian 
fighters,  and  to  keep  control  of  the  perim- 
eters aso  ind  Beirut. 


And  I  go  on  to  quote  from  another 
section  of  the  same  story: 

Shultz  said,  however,  that  Druze  leaders 
participated  in  negotiations  leading  to  the 
cease-fire. 

Asked  what  had  been  the  key  to  the  cease- 
fire, an  on-and-off  proposition  for  more 
than  a  week,  Shultz  replied: 

"The  key  must  have  been  the  sense  that 
people  in  the  community  had  that  further 
bloodshed  and  fighting  was  not  going  to  be 
productive  and  that  the  time  for  national 
reconciliation  had  really  come." 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  administration 
has  stepped  up  pressure  for  a  cease-fire  as 
congressional  and  public  concern  mounted 
over  Increased  Involvement  of  the  Marines 
In  the  spreading  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  John  Goshko 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Bernard 
Gwertzman  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Syria  Discerned  New  Risk,  U.S.  Says 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
U.S.  officials  yesterday  gave  credit  for  the 
Lebanese  cease-fire  to  Syria's  realization 
that  it  cannot  keep  agitating  the  civil  war 
there  without  increasing  Its  military  In- 
volvement to  the  point  where  it  would  risk 
direct  clashes  with  the  United  States  and 
possibly  provide  a  new  war  with  Israel. 

Specifically,  the  officials  said,  Syria's 
hopes  of  winning  control  in  Lebanon 
through  Its  support  of  dissident  forces  fight- 
ing President  Amln  Gemayel's  government 
had  been  thwarted  by  President  Reagan's 
determination  not  to  remove  U.S.  Marines 
from  Beirut  and  by  the  unexpectedly  strong 
showing  of  the  Lebanese  army  during  bitter 
fighting  in  the  Beirut  area.  That,  the  offi- 
cials continued,  has  created  a  military  stale- 
mate that  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad 
could  not  break  unless  he  increased  his  aid 
to  the  Druze  militia  and  other  dissident 
groups  by  throwing  Syrian  forces  directly 
Into  the  fighting. 

But  that  would  mean  confrontation  with 
the  American,  British.  French,  and  Italian 
units  forming  the  multinational  force  in 
Beirut  and,  even  more  threatening  to  Assad, 
force  Israel  to  consider  whether  it  has  to  go 
to  war  again  to  prevent  Syria  from  gaining 
control  over  Lebanon. 

For  these  reasons,  the  officials  said,  the 
Syrians  apparently  have  decided  to  put 
aside  the  military  option,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  and  try  to  win  greater  Syrian  In- 
fluence in  Lebanese  affairs  through  a  proc- 
ess of  political  negotiation  between  Ge- 
mayel and  the  Syrian-backed  factions  in  the 
Lebanese  civil  war. 

The  officials,  echoing  the  caution  ex- 
pressed publicly  yesterday  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  senior  advisers,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  cease-fire  is  a  very  fragile 
achievement  that  could  unravel  into  re- 
newed fighting,  especially  if  there  Is  not 
quick  movement  toward  the  negotiations  on 
"national  reconciliation." 

As  Reagan  said  yesterday  In  New  York, 
the  cease-fire  accord  Is  only  "a  first  step" 
and  there  still  is  "a  long  way  to  go"  in  solv- 
ing the  bitter  religious  and  political  feuds 
that  have  plaqued  Lebanon  with  warfare  for 
a  decade  and  that  threaten  to  dismember 
the  country  into  antagonistic,  foreign-domi- 
nated enclaves. 


The  officials,  who  declined  to  be  identi- 
fied, noted  that,  as  of  late  yesteday,  Beirut 
was  still  the  scene  of  fighting. 

They  expressed  skepticism  about  the 
cease-fire  going  Into  effect  on  schedule  at  6 
a.m.  today  In  Beirut  (midnight  EDT).  Even 
Reagan,  In  announcing  the  accord,  pointed- 
ly told  reporters.  "You  see  my  fingers  are 
crossed." 

The  president's  caution  underscored  how 
much  the  intractability  of  Middle  East  ten- 
sions has  caused  him  to  lower  his  expecta- 
tions since  Sept.  1,  1982,  when  he  went  on 
national  television  to  annoiince  an  ambi- 
tious plan  for  resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. 

In  the  ensuing  13  months,  the  Reagan  ini- 
tiative has  not  been  realized  and  his  bold 
blueprint  for  Mideast  peace  has  shrunk  to 
what  has  looked  like  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  a  military  toehold  In  Beirut  on  behalf 
of  a  Lebanese  government  whose  authority 
barely  extends  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Still,  Reagan  administration  officials  in- 
sisted yesterday  that,  with  luck  and  skill, 
the  cease-fire  agreement  could  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  in  U.S.  efforts  to  put  Lebanon 
back  on  the  road  to  stability  and  allow  a  re- 
newed attempt  to  tackle  the  larger  problems 
of  the  region. 

They  said  a  cease-fire  covering  both  the 
Beirut  area  and  the  nearby  Chouf  region, 
where  Druze  and  Christian  mUitias  have 
been  battling  each  other,  is  the  necessary 
first  step  In  Implementing  the  diplomatic 
strategy  that  has  been  pusued  for  the  past 
month  by  Reagan's  special  Mideast  envoy, 
Robert  C.  McFarlane.  with  the  aid  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  ambassador-designate  to  the 
United  States.  Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan. 

That  strategy  centers  on  Inducing  Syria  to 
stop  obstructionist  activities  inside  Lebanon 
and  cooperate  in  patching  together  an 
accord  that  will  satisfy  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  various  contesting  factions, 
allow  Gemayel  to  extend  his  government's 
authority  throughout  the  country  and 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli,  Syrian  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  forces  oc- 
cupying large  portions  of  Lebanon. 

The  administration  had  hoped  that  it  was 
on  the  way  to  achieving  that  objective  in 
May  when  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  helped  to  work  out  an  agreement  for 
Israeli  withdrawal. 

But  that  effort  was  deraUed  when  Syria, 
which  earlier  had  led  the  United  States  to 
expect  its  cooperation,  rejected  the  accord 
and  began  agitating  Druze  and  certain 
Moslem  factions  to  oppose  Gemayel's  Chris- 
tian dominated  government. 

Earlier  this  month  when  Israel  withdrew 
Its  forces  from  the  Chouf  to  new  positions 
in  southern  Lebanon,  a  vicious  cycle  of  new 
fighting  broke  out  in  the  Chouf  and  in 
Beirut,  with  the  Syrians  arming  and  encour- 
aging the  Druze  and  other  groups  like  the 
Shiite  Moslems  to  attack  the  Lebanese 
army. 

As  one  U.S.  official  put  it.  "Assad  believed 
the  Gemayel  government  would  fold,  and  he 
could  just  walk  down  the  Damascus-Beirut 
highway  behind  his  surrogates  to  take  con- 
trol." According  to  U.S.  officials,  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  Syrian  strategy  was  to  instigate 
attacks  on  the  Marines  In  the  hope  that  do- 
mestic pressure  would  force  Reagan  to  puU 
them  out  and  rob  Gemayel  of  U.S.  support. 
But,  despite  misgivings  in  Congress  over 
Marine  casualties,  the  officials  said  it  has 
been  made  clear  to  Syria  that  the  Marines 
will  not  be  withdrawn  and  that  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  use  the  massive  fire- 
power it  has  arrayed  off  the  Lebanese  coast 


in  carefully  calibrated  responses  to  attacks 
against  the  Marines. 

In  addition,  the  officials  stressed,  the  Leb- 
anese army,  benefiting  from  months  of  in- 
tensive training  by  U.S.  advisers,  proved 
able  in  the  past  month's  fighting  to  with- 
stand fierce  Druze  assaults,  aided  by  Syrian 
arms  and  Syrian-influenced  Palestinian 
fighters,  and  to  keep  control  of  the  perim- 
eters around  Beirut. 

Using  these  factors  as  ammunition,  the  of- 
ficials said,  McFarlane  and  Bandar  empha- 
sized to  Syria  that  to  stay  with  its  military 
approach  eventually  might  mean  fighting 
the  multinational  force  and  possibly  per- 
suading Israel  to  send  its  forces  north  again 
for  a  confrontation  that  Syria  would  lose. 

At  the  same  time,  McFarlane  argued  that 
Syria  had  an  alternative  in  the  "national 
reconciliation  dialogue"  offered  by  Gemayel 
to  his  foes. 

The  object  would  be  to  restructure  the 
Lebauiese  political  system  to  give  more 
power  to  the  disaffected  Moslem  and  Druze 
factions. 

With  this  as  a  vehicle,  Syria,  through  Its 
ties  to  these  groups  and  its  proposed  role  as 
a  mediator  in  the  talks,  could  seek  to  regain 
its  former  political  and  economic  influence 
In  Lebanon. 

"It  was  a  chipping  away  process  aimed  at 
convincing  the  Syrians  they  stand  to  gain 
more  and  safeguard  what  they  see  as  their 
interests  in  Lebanon  by  talking  instead  of 
shooting,"  one  oflcial  said  last  night.  "We're 
still  not  sure  if  It  will  go  that  way,  but  the 
cease-fire  agreement  is  at  least  an  encoura- 
geing  sign  that  they're  at  least  willing  to 
give  It  a  try." 

Cease-Fire  Accord  Gained  in  Lebanon 

With  Saudis'  Help 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

The  United  States  said  yesterday  that  it 
regarded  the  announcement  of  a  cease-fire 
In  Lebanon  as  only  "a  first  step"  toward  the 
more  difficult  goals  of  bringing  about  a 
strong  central  government  in  that  country 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  Israeli,  Syrian  and 
Palestinian  forces. 

In  New  York,  speaking  to  reporters  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  after  the  cease-fire 
announcement  In  Damascus.  Secretary  of 
State  CJeorge  P.  Shultz  said  he  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  viewed  the  expected  halt  in 
the  fighting  as  the  start  "of  an  important 
process." 

He  said  the  objectives  of  President 
Reagan  and  President  Amln  Gemayel  of 
Lebanon  "remain  unchanged,  in  wanting  to 
see  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon,  the  emergence  of  a  strong  central 
government  of  Lebanon,  based  of  course  on 
national  reconciliation."  In  addition,  he  said 
the  United  States  remained  committed  to 
insuring  that  any  final  settlement  In  Leba- 
non provides  "appropriate  security  arrange- 
ments" along  Israel's  northern  borders. 
ROLE  or  marines  unchanged 

As  to  the  1,600  American  marines  in  Leba- 
non, Mr.  Shultz  Indicated  no  change  in  their 
disposition  at  this  time.  He  said  their  mis- 
sion "remains  important  and  remains  un- 
changed."  He  added,  "I  think,  however, 
they'll  be  a  little  more  comfortable  in  carry- 
ing that  mission  out  because  they  won't  be 
subject  to  the  crossfire  that  they  have  been 
in." 

Mr.  Shultz  hinted  that  the  large  naval 
task  force  off  Lebanon  might  be  moved  back 
If  the  cease-fire  held.  He  seemed  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  call  for  restraint  from  damas- 
cus,  where  the  cease-fire  was  announced. 


suggesting  that  the  United  States  might 
take  steps  to  show  military  restraint. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Shultz  were  in  New 
York  for  Mr.  Reagan's  appearance  before 
the  United  States  National  General  Assem- 
bly session  this  morning.  First  reports  of  a 
breakthrough  In  the  prolonged  efforts  by 
the  special  American  Middle  East  envoy, 
Robert  C.  McFarlane,  and  Prince  Bandar, 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Intermediary,  reached 
the  President  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
Washington  yesterday  morning. 

REAGAN  ON  PHONE  TO  GEMAYEL 

At  a  luncheon  yesterday  with  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  Javier  P6rez  de 
(cellar,  Mr.  Reagan  spoke  by  phone  with 
President  Gemayel  and  congratulated  him 
on  the  expected  cease-fire.  When  reporters 
later  asked  him  about  the  news  reports  of  a 
truce,  Mr.  Reagan  crossed  his  fingers  and 
said,  "It  Is  a  first  step,  and  you  see  my  fin- 
gers crossed." 

"It  is  the  beginning,  of  course,  and  the 
cease-fire  will  be  announced,  or  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  now  they  can  get  down  to  the 
real  business  of  settling  the  Issues,  and,  we 
hope,  bringing  about  peace  and  the  solution 
to  the  Lebanese  problems." 

Mr.  Reagan  said,  "We  are  all  very  happy 
for  this  first  step  that  has  come  about,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  make  any  projections  or 
predications." 

"There  is  still  a  long  road  to  go  In  settling 
many  of  the  issues  there,"  he  added. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  Lebanese  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Shultz  said  details  of  the  cease- 
fire arrangement  should  come  from  Mr.  Ge- 
mayel. But  he  did  say  the  truce  would  be  su- 
pervised by  "neutral  observers."  He  said 
that  so  far  the  exact  composition  of  that 
group  had  not  been  agreed  upon,  but  he 
noted  there  were  "trained  United  Nations 
observers"  in  the  Beirut  area  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  assignment. 

SOME  or  THE  PRESSURE  LIFTED 

The  cease-fire  agreement  was  expected  to 
remove  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  Admin- 
istration from  members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  alarmed  over  the  casualties  suf- 
fered by  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  last 
month.  The  casualties  led  to  the  move  in 
Congress  for  a  resolution,  based  on  the  War 
Powers  Act,  to  limit  the  stay  of  the  marines 
to  another  18  months.  They  have  already 
been  there  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  agreed  to  sign  the  resolu- 
tion, which  may  be  passed  this  week,  but 
Mr.  Shultz  has  stressed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration did  not  feel  bound  by  any  specific 
limitations.  Mr.  Shultz  said  on  Saturday 
that  the  marines  should  remain  in  Lebanon 
until  stability  was  achieved  in  Lebanon,  and 
he  defined  stability  as  including  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  under 
pressure  from  its  allies  in  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon— Britain,  France  and 
Italy— to  work  out  a  solution  that  would  end 
the  fighting  which  had  been  growing  in  in- 
tensity. The  announcement  yesterday 
should  ease  that  problem,  officials  said. 

When  asked  what  produced  the  cease-fire 
announcement  after  so  many  false  starts  in 
recent  weeks,  Mr.  Shultz  said: 

"The  key  must  have  been  the  sense  that 
people  in  the  community  had  that  further 
bloodshed  and  fighting  was  not  going  to  be 
productive  and  the  time  for  national  recon- 
ciliation had  really  come." 

A  reporter  noted  that  there  had  been 
many  cease-fires  in  Lebanon  In  the  past 
that  had  broken  down,  and  asked  Mr. 
Shultz  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  be 
any  more  optimistic  this  time. 


"I  can't  make  a  confident  prediction,"  he 
replied,  "in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  see 
Into  the  future,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  turmoil,  people  have  suffered  great- 
ly, both  In  terms  of  people  killed  and  people 
wounded  and  opportunities  foregone." 

"And  the  urge  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
and  getting  on  with  the  task  of  economic  re- 
construction is  very  great  in  Lebanon  and  I 
can  testify 'to  that  myself  very  personally 
from  the  many  contacts  I  have  had  with 
Lebanese  people,"  he  said.  Mr.  Shultz  vis- 
ited Lebanon  as  part  of  two  Middle  East 
tri()s  in  April-May  and  In  July. 

American  officials  said  privately  that  If 
the  cease-fire  held,  the  main  American  goal 
would  be  to  get  the  most  representative  Leb- 
anese government  possible  so  that  a  con- 
certed effort  could  be  made  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  Syrians  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Israelis  and  agree  to  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non. 

They  said  this  remained  a  very  difficult 
task,  given  Syria's  strong  opposition  to  the 
Isarell-Lebanese  accord  of  last  May.  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Shultz,  and  Syria's  traditional  ef- 
forts to  maintain  power  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  McFarlane,  in  fact,  was  sent  to  the 
Middle  East  in  early  August  as  the  replace- 
ment for  Philip  C.  Hablb  with  the  object  of 
trying  to  promote  a  Syrian  withdrawal.  But 
his  mission  was  quickly  transformed  into 
one  of  serving  as  a  mediator  among  the  vari- 
ous Lebanese  factions  and  the  Syrians,  once 
fighting  broke  out  in  connection  with  Isra- 
el's decision  to  withdraw  some  of  its  troops 
from  the  Shuf  Mountains. 

The  Lebanese  Army  and  the  Druse,  who 
are  backed  by  Syria,  fought  to  take  over  po- 
sitions vacated  by  Israel,  with  the  fiercest 
fighting  over  Suk  al  Gharb,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  army  and  held  against  repeat- 
ed efforts  by  the  Druse  to  take  it. 

American  officials  said  a  major  |}osltive 
development  from  the  last  month  of  hectic 
diplomacy  was  the  decision  of  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  cooperate  openly  with  the 
United  States  in  the  cease-fire  efforts.  Al- 
though Mr.  McFarlane  was  described  by 
American  officials  as  being  the  driving 
force,  it  had  been  Important  for  Prince 
Bandar  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  involved  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  Syrians  to  accept  the 
cease-fire  arrangements. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Needless  to  say.  the 
recent  events  are  a  (iramatic  illustra- 
tion of  what  diplomacy,  tenacity,  and 
persistence  can  do  in  preventing  more 
fighting.  What  may  have  appeared  as 
a  warlike  act  turns  out  to  be  the  best 
act  for  peace. 

We  understandably,  in  the  world's 
view,  stood  and  defended  our  marines. 
We  took  as  few  casualties  as  possible. 
But  we  let  it  be  known  that  imless  the 
fighting  stopped,  we  were  prepared  to 
keep  that  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non; we  were  prepared  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  other  nations  of  the  Multi- 
national Forces.  We  were  prepared  to 
be  there  and  to  be  counted.  We  were 
prepared  to  accomplish  our  goals  and 
not  be  limited  to  6  weeks  or  6  months. 
We  were  prepared  to  stay  18  months 
and.  if  necessary,  longer  to  see  that 
the  foreign  policy  objectives,  clearly 
outlined,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  com- 
ments, by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  other  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration could  be  carried  out. 
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I  think  our  will  is  what  our  adversar- 
ies were  teetlng.  We  had  the  will.  They 
saw  It  and  they  decided  to  sign  a  cease- 
fire. Without  that  kind  of  backup,  sup- 
port, and  Effort,  we  could  not  achieve 
what  we  ate  achieving:. 

None  of  jus  can  predict  with  any  ac- 
curacy hdw  long  this  cease-fire  wiU 
last.  AU  we  can  do  is  say  today  the 
Mideast  14  a  safer  place  than  it  was 
yesterday;'  today,  our  marines  are  in  a 
much  saf«r  position  than  they  were. 
Each  day  must  show  progress. 

After  all,  this  is  an  area  that  has 
been  in  turmoU  for  centuries.  This  is 
an  area  v»here  religion  has  been  the 
cause  for  !war  after  war.  In  the  name 
of  God,  liihumanity  has  wreaked  on 
man  and  woman.  We  say,  "Let's  end 
this.  Let's  find  a  route  to  peace. " 

The  fin  It  bold  creative  steps  were 
taken  by  T  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
President  Sadat.  None  of  us  who  were 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
the  night  i  that  they  came  down  from 
Camp  Divid— that  glorious  Sunday 
night— caa  forget  it.  They  embraced 
each  other  and  we  in  turn  embraced  a 
weeping  ^rlme  Minister  Begin  and  a 
weeping  president  Sadat  of  Egypt- 
weeping  iK)ssibly  with  hope  that  had 
continued!  for  years,  the  bitterness  be- 
tween thise  two  countries  was  at  an 
end.  j 

No  one  could  say  it  would  be  perma- 
nent. Thire  have  been  setbacks.  The 
hopes  foi*  commercially  open  borders 
have  never  been  realized.  The  Egyp- 
tian Ambassador  to  Israel  has  been 
withdrawn.  These  setbacks  must  be  re- 
versed and  the  search  for  peace  re- 
sumed, rt-esident  Mubarak  is  coming 
here.  We  hope  to  sit  down  with  him 
and  discuss  with  him  the  future  of  the 
peace  pro  cess. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  opera,  Aida, 
which  I  saw  again  on  Friday  at  the 
Lyric  Op*(ra.  This  opera  is  a  reminder 
of  the  glc  ries  of  Egypt  that  passed  and 
the  challenge  of  the  Egypt  of  the 
future. 

The  fui  ure  hope  is  that  somehow,  m 
some  wty,  the  Egyptians  can  live 
better  than  their  fathers  and  their 
forefathers  and  can  live  in  peace.  I 
share  thit  hope.  And  I  am  certain  it 
will  never  leave  Foreign  Minister 
Shamir  I  he  is  confirmed  as  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  Knesset  of  Israel.  Cer- 
tainly no  Nation  on  earth  has  paid  a 
greater  irice  in  war  than  Israel.  No 
nation  (n  earth  has  faced  greater 
challeng(!s  since  its  birth,  than  has 

Israel. 

One  of  Israel's  four  Arabs  neighbors 
has  sign(!d  a  peace  treaty.  The  second, 
Lebanon  has  signed  an  agreement 
that  has  yet  to  be  implemented  and 
can  only  be  fully  implemented  with 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces— 
those  of  Syria,  the  Palestinians,  and  of 
Israel  iti  elf. 

When  the  Lebanon  question  is  set- 
tled, it  B  my  hope  that  we  can  then 
approac  i  King  Hussein  and  say. 
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Your  Majesty,  the  opportunity  how  exists 
for  you  to  bring  peace  at  long  last  to  your 
beleaguered  nation,  to  sit  down  face  to  face 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  and  to 
work  out,  and  develop,  and  create  the  condi- 
tions that  would  resolve  Arab-Israeli  issues. 
Including  the  future  of  the  Palestinians. 

To  do  so,  you  must  recognize  Israels  right 
to  exist  behind  definable  and  defendable 
borders  and  the  right  of  its  people  to  live  In 
peace. 

That  will  give  peace  to  Jordan.  It 
will  remove  a  threat  from  Jordan.  It 
will  give  peace  that  Is  essential  to 
future  generations  of  Arabs  and  Israe- 
lis. Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  part  of 
what  is  at  stake  in  Lebanon. 

In  the  specific  Lebanon  situation  we 
are  striving  to  find  and  define  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  President  through 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  hope  we  can,  in 
true  partnership,  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent, not  invading  his  prerogative  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  not  trying  to 
become  the  executive  brsuich  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  reaffirming  the  Consti- 
tution which  says  that  only  Congress 
csui  declare  war. 

We  share  that  responsibility  with 
the  President  and  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
comity,  not  of  confrontation,  of  fellow- 
ship and  a  desire  to  work  together 
with  this  administration  in  resolving 
this  important  issue. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  steps  the 
President  has  taken  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East. 

I  tnist  that  the  Syrians  will  recog- 
nize they  are  the  fourth  element  of 
this  jigsaw  pxjzzle  that  must  come  to- 
gether to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East.  They  have  no  advantage  in  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  Leba- 
non cease  fire  they  have  said,  in  effect, 
"We  will  observe  this  cease  fire.  We 
will  find  a  way  to  cease  the  senseless 
killing  and  see  if  we  cannot,  through 
negotiation,  resolve  this  problem." 

If  they  have  any  hope  of  getting  the 
Golan  Heights  back,  this  is  the  road. 
If  they  ever  want  to  rebuild  some  of 
those  devastated  towns  in  Syria,  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  If  they  ever  wish  to 
have  the  esteem  and  respect  of  their 
fellow  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  world,  this 
is  the  route  they  should  follow. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  his 
statement. 

He  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  an  historic  occasion.  It  is  my  sincere 
desire  that  the  Senate  will  be  capable 
of  living  up  to  this  historic  occasion. 
The  U.S.  Senate,  on  occasion,  over  its 
past  nearly  200-year  history  has  some- 
times not  risen  to  the  occasion.  I  hope 
this  debate  will  be  one  of  those  in- 
stances in  which  we,  as  a  body,  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  historical  occasion  we 
are  representing  it  to  be. 


This  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
debated  a  war  powers  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  commitment  of  troops 
under  the  War  Power  Act.  It  is  my 
fear  we  are  not  going  to  debate  the 
war  powers  resolution;  that  we  are 
going  to  debate  policy  in  Lebanon  and 
not  the  war  powers  resolution. 

I  assume,  when  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  other  Senators  have  said, 
off  the  floor,  that  this  is  an  historic 
occasion,  they  are  referring  not  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  momentous  events 
in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in 
Lebanon,  where  we  have  witnessed 
similar  events  that  have  been  equally 
historic,  unfortunately,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, I  suspect,  we  will  witness  fur- 
ther developments  in  the  Middle  East 
which  could  be  characterized  as  histor- 
ical at  that  moment. 

One  should  assume  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  debate,  whether  or 
not  this  is  an  historic  debate.  I  believe 
it  was  Professor  Corwin  who  said  that 
the  Constitution  is  little  more  than  an 
invitation  for  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  to  do  battle  over  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy.  So.  the  histor- 
ic event  was  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
codified  that  relationship  with  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Now,  there  Is  a  question  I  must  ac- 
knowledge about  the  constitutionality 
of  the  War  Powers  Act.  There  Is  a 
question  of  the  Impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  congressional 
vetoes  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  There 
is  a  question  about  the  Impact  of  the 
separability  provision,  but  I  am  fearful 
that  we  are  not  going  to  debate  that  at 
all.  I  am  fearful  that  the  debate  will 
be  caught  up  In  another  Important 
Issue,  what  should  the  policy  of  this 
Government  be  In  Lebanon? 

Quite  frankly,  many  of  us  thought 
that  this  debate  on  the  War  Powers 
Act  should  have  occurred  a  year  ago 
when  the  Marines  first  went  Into  Leb- 
anon to  supervise  the  PLO  withdraw- 
al, or  when  they  were  reintroduced 
"temporarily"  as  an  "Interposition 
force"  in  the  "Beirut  area"  with  "no 
intention  or  expectation  that  they 
would  become  involved  in  hostilities." 

Those  are  quotations  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Some  of  us  thought,  at  that  point, 
we  should  have  debated  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  War  Powers  Act.  Some  of  us 
argued  that  our  Marines  were  In  jeop- 
ardy; that  this  was  an  area  of  hostility; 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
government  which  has  all  my  best 
wishes  to  succeed  Invited  us— some  of 
us  thought  that  that  did  not  In  any 
way  alleviate  the  prospect  of  hostil- 
ities because  it  was  a  government  that 
did  not  control  all  of  its  own  country. 
So  its  invitation  could  not  carry  with 
it  any  assurance,  even  remote  assur- 
ance, that  it  would  be  able  to  prevent 
hostilities  from  occurring. 


That  Is  why  we  were  there,  to  help 
that  goverrunent. 

It  was  then  an  agonizing  dilemma  of 
whether  we  withdraw  those  troops  or 
defend  them,  our  troops,  by  Introduc- 
ing an  even  greater  force. 

Now  the  evidence  of  hostilities  Is,  I 
think,  clear  and  immistakable.  Four 
marines  have  jiied  within  the  past 
month;  more^  than  30  have  been 
wounded;  we  have  increased  our  troop 
presence  in  Beirut  by  one-third;  U.S. 
ships  and  aircraft  have  attacked  sus- 
pected enemy  positions;  we  have  of- 
fered a  protective  umbrella  for  our 
multinational-force  partners  and  per- 
haps even  for  the  Lebanese  Army,  and 
with  the  deployment  of  the  carrier,  Ei- 
senhotoer,  the  giant  assault  ship 
Tarawa,  with  2,000  marines  on  board, 
and  a  battleship  called  the  New  Jersey, 
we  have  the  capacity,  though  not  the 
intention,  to  wage  a  much  wider  war. 

Unfortunately,  my  concern  is  that 
the  action  that  we  take  this  week  may 
be  totally  irrelevant.  The  administra- 
tion Is  seeking  the  congressional  stamp 
of  approval,  which  I  think  Is  a  worth- 
while objective— because  I  hope  what 
we  have  learned  from  our  encounters 
in  Southeast  Asia  Is  that  a  foreign 
policy,  absent  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, is  not  likely  to  last  very  long,  so 
it  is  best  to  get  as  many  people  on 
board  at  the  outset— the  administra- 
tion wants  our  stamp  of  approval  and 
Is,  interesting  enough,  unwilling  to 
commit  Itself  to  our  laws.  Thus  it  does 
not  really  matter,  in  my  himible  view, 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  propose  If  the  legislation  car- 
ries with  a  time  limit  of  18  months,  20 
months,  24  months,  or  any  other  dura- 
tion. 

The  administration.  In  fact,  has  Indi- 
cated that  it  does  not  plan  on  abiding 
by  it.  They  say  they  are  not  bound  by 
it,  and  that  they  can.  in  fact,  exercise 
Independent  judgment  that  they 
should  stay  longer  If  need  be. 

The  way  I  look  at  that  is  it  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  jump  in  on  the  com- 
mitment. They  want  us  as  partners  in 
the  front  end  but  are  not  looking  for 
that  partnership  at  the  other  end,  at 
the  tail  end. 

This  administration  is  embarked  on 
an  open-ended  commitment  in  support 
of— this,  I  think.  Is  the  key  to  the  di- 
lemma—what I  would  characterize, 
notwithstanding  the  articulate  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as 
very  vaguely  defined  objectives,  which 
are  highly  imcertain  in  terms  of  their 
achlevabillty. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
paraphrase  the  Senator,  I  believe  he 
said  that  there  are  clear  policy  objec- 
tives. He  is  right.  The  policy  objectives 
are.  No.  1,  that  there  should  be  perma- 
nent cessation  of  hostilities; 


The  second  one  Is  that  there  should 
be  a  central  government  which  has 
control  of  Lebanon  throughout  Leba- 
non; 

Third,  there  should  be  withdrawal  of 
all  troops  from  Lebanon; 

Fourth,  that  there  be  control  by  the 
Gemayel  government,  that  is,  the  cen- 
tral government;  and 

Fifth,  that  conditions  be  established 
so  that  Israel's  foreign  border  is  not  in 
jeopardy.  Those  are  laudable  objec- 
tives 

My  question  is,  which  I  have  asked 
of  everybody  In  the  committee,  and  I 
shall  ask  of  anybody  who  will  listen  to 
me.  Is  this:  Is  the  presence  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Lebanon  and  its  continued 
presence  conditioned  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  goals?  Is  that  the 
policy  objective?  If,  in  fact,  there  is 
not  withdrawal  of  all  troops;  if,  in  fact, 
the  Gemayel  govenmient  is  not  able, 
in  18  months,  to  exercise  Its  control 
over  all  of  Lebanon;  If,  In  fact,  there  Is 
not  a  permsuient  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, does  that  mean  that  the  objec- 
tive has  not  been  met?  Does  that  mean 
the  Marines  will  stay  there  until  that 
occurs? 

That  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
be  a  fairly  vague  definition. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  because  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  hearings  or 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  These  objectives  he 
Is  referring  to,  are  those  specific  objec- 
tives that  the  President  sent  to  us  and 
said  this  is  his  reason  for  why  we  are 
there?  Or  are  these  objectives  that  are 
part  of  this  resolution  that  have  come 
from  the  committee? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  Is  that  my 
understanding  Is  that  under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  once  the  days  are  trig- 
gered, the  President  is  supposed  to 
submit  in  writing  to  the  Congress 
what  he  says  the  purposes  are,  then 
we  start  a  debate  as  to  whether  those 
purposes  are  valid  or  not.  Is  this  his 
set  of  objectives,  or  Is  this  something 
that  whoever  were  the  framers  of  this 
resolution  have  put  together?  I  just 
wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  answer  Is,  a  little  of 
both.  Technically,  these  are  the  Con- 
gress determination  of  what  we  believe 
his  objectives  are.  We  say,  in  the  joint 
resolution's  finding  and  purpose,  sec- 
tion 2:  "The  Congress  finds  that." 
Then  we  go  on  to  suggest  removal  of 
all  forces  from  Lebanon  Is  essential  in 
order  to  restore  full  control,  and  so 
forth— all  the  things  I  just  named. 

In  fairness  to  the  administration, 
they  sent  up  to  the  Congress  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  told  the  Congress 
what  the  objectives  are.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  they 
wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  what 
they  were  told  by  this  administration, 
and  we  were  all  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration, were  their  objectives.  The 
problem  Is,  since  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  not  triggered  or  not  agreed  to 
have  been  triggered  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  administration  has  not  offi- 
cially reported  to  us  as  to  what  the  ob- 
jectives are. 

I  might  make  a  point  here  of  what  I 
am  trying  to  drive  at.  I  would  argue 
that  there  Is  a  distinction  between  ob- 
jective £uid  mission.  The  objective,  for 
example,  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
that  there  be  a  free  and  open  Poland. 
That  is  an  objective;  we  would  love 
that  to  occur.  But  the  question  to  be 
asked  Is,  Is  the  mission  of  the  NATO 
forces  stationed  nearest  Poland  In 
West  Germany  to  guarantee  that 
there  be  a  free  and  open  Poland?  I 
would  suggest  that  that  Is  probably 
not  the  mission.  That  requires  affirm- 
ative action. 

What  I  have  been  unable  to  get  from 
anyone  in  the  administration  or 
anyone  on  the  committee  who  sup- 
ports this  resolution  is  whether  or  not 
the  objective  and  mission  are  synony- 
mous. For  If,  In  fact,  the  mission  of 
the  Marines  Is  to  guarantee  that  the 
objectives  be  met,  then  I  would  argue 
that  we  are  in  for  a  long  haul  that 
caimot  be  accomplished  by  1,200  or 
1,800  marines  and  we  are  buying  a  pig 
In  a  poke. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my 
friend  from  Illinois  Is  very,  very  posi- 
tively Impressed  by  the  cease-fire— as  I 
am— I  would  suggest  that  one  cease- 
fire a  peace  does  not  make  in  the 
Middle  East.  So  I  would  wonder 
whether  or  not,  if  the  cease-fire  breaks 
down  and  there  are  40,  or  400,  or  how- 
ever many  more  marines  killed,  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  we  are  saying 
we  win  stay  there. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  about 
to  argue— and  I  shall  yield  for  more 
questions— that  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
the  mechanism  that  should  be  trig- 
gered here  is  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
would  require  the  President  within  48 
hours  to  come  up  and  say:  "Look, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
this  is  what  I  plan  to  do,"  with  some 
specificity. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  exactly  the 
question  I  really  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware:  Had  that  been 
done? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  response  he  gave 
me  was  the  President's  request  in  writ- 
ing from  him  and  that  maybe  this  is 
what  he  wants  or  something,  whether 
we  are  really  debating  on  what  the 
I*resident  said  he  saw  the  role  and  the 
mission  of  the  troops  Is.  That  Is  my 
understanding  of  what  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  to  be  about,  not  just 
for  us  to  Indulge  ourselves  but  so  that. 
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really,  the  American  people  could  un 
derstandjwhat  we  were  saying  the  pur 
so  marines  and  their  moth- 
understand  what  their  pur- 

^ In  being  there,  and  so  we 

coxild  have  that  kind  of  debate  on  the 
basis  of  exactly  what  the  President 
felt  that  I  role  and  mission  is.  Is  the 
Senator  kelllng  me  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  that  kind  of  debate? 

Mr.  BIPEN.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 
that  we  kave  people  making  represen- 
tations cti  this  floor  as  to  what  the 
President  wants,  but  that,  in  fact,  is 
not  the  *ane  as  having  the  debate  on 
what  thfe  President  specifically  has 
sent  up  tp  us.  In  writing  his  Intentions 
are  in  thie  region  and  what  the  nexus 
is  between  his  objective  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  troops.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  afele  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress sayTto  me  on  occasion:  "Well,  you 
know.  JcJe,  if  you  go  ahead  and  Invoke 
the  War  Powers  Act  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent sigijed  on  to  the  War  Powers  Act, 
then  he  I  has  only  60  days,  and"— you 
lady  heard  the  argument- 
happen  Is  that  those  who 
..  the  marines  leave  and  spoil 
ir  Lebanon  will  in  fact  conttn- 
pressure  upon  the  United 
America  by  shelling  the  ma- 

Idlng  up  support  in  America 

to  bring! the  boys  home,  and  they  will 
not  be  WUUng  to  move  along  the  road 
to  negotiate  in  that  60-day  interim; 
thereforfe,  you  must  give  them  more 

time." 

My  rej  ponse  to  that  is  that  that  may 
be  true,  but  imtil  we  once  invoke  the 
War  Po^  ?ers  Act,  until  we  once  demon- 
strate tc  the  world  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  has  been  in- 
voked dies  not  mean  that  it  will  follow 
therefr(»n  that  the  troops  will  be 
withdrairn.  UntU  that  occurs,  we  are 
going  to  always  be  in  the  situation 
where  w  e  are  beaten  over  the  head  by 
every  ac  ministration  that  says  60  days 
is  not  er  ough  time. 

Obvioisly.  60  days  is  not  enough 
time  to  do  anything  other  than  make 
clear  to  the  folks,  make  clear  to  Joe 
BiDEN.  laake  clear  to  me  as  one  Sena- 
tor: "What  are  you  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? ^jrhat  is  your  game  plan.  Mr. 
President?  And,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  X)  sign  on  based  upon  what  I 
now  km  )w  or  I  am  not  willing  to  sign 
on  beca  ise  I  do  not  think  it  is  capable 
of  being  accomplished." 

Mr.  C  HILES.  One  of  the  problems  I 
think  ve  found  in  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and  one  of  the  things  I  re- 
membei  so  vividly  that  I  sort  of  said  in 
my  owT  determination  after  Vietnam 
was  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  willing 
to  com]  ait  troops  to  another  engage- 
ment inless  we  knew  the  rules  in 
which  t  liey  were  going  and  we  sort  of 
knew  w  len  we  could  claim  victory. 

Can  Ihe  Senator  teU  me  when  we 
would  c  aim  victory  here? 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  I  can  only  tell  the  Sena- 
tor—and I  honestly  believe  It— maybe 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  listen  to 
my  response  to  this,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  misrepresent  anybody's  posi- 
tion, but  in  response  to  the  Senator's 
question,  I  think  a  reasonable  person, 
listening  to  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, listening  to  the  Marine  Com- 
mandant, listening  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  other  occasions, 
and  listening  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  the  committee,  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  only  time  In  which, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  we  can  claim  victory  is  when 
the  four  objectives  are  met.  That  is 
when  In  fact  there  Is  permanent  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  there  is  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops,  there  is  de  facto 
control  of  the  country  by  central  gov- 
enmient,  and  Israel's  northern  border 
is  secure. 

Now,  I  would  assume  that  if  I  were 
to  Interpret  the  objective  as  not 
having  been  met  or  anything  short  of 
the  stated  objective,  a  President  would 
be  able  to  come  back  to  me  and  say: 
"Look,  BiDEN,  when  you  voted  for  that 
resolution,  it  was  reasonable  for  you  to 
understand,  any  reasonable  person 
would  have  understood  I  was  going  to 
keep  at  it  until  all  of  those  troops  were 
out;  I  was  going  to  keep  at  it  until 
there  was  a  central  government  in 
Lebanon  that  controlled  all  of  Leba- 
non, and  I  WEis  going  to  keep  at  it  until 
Israel's  northern  border  was  secure." 

That  is  what  I  would  think  he  would 
have  a  right  to  say  to  me  and  to  this 
Congress. 

What  do  we  say  if,  for  example,  18 
months  from  now,  God  forbid,  the  ob- 
jectives have  not  been  met?  What  do 
we  say  If,  for  example,  18  months  from 
now  Lebanon  Is  like  It  has  been  for 
much  of  Its  tragic  history?  Do  we  say: 
"All  right,  you  gave  It  a  good  try,  now 
bring  them  home,  now  come  back,  now 
stop"? 

Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  the  way  we  work  In  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  way  we  work,  although  the 
Senator  was  here  a  little  before  I  was 
in  the  Senate— I  was  going  to  college 
and  law  school  through  that  entire 
Vietnam  era,  and  I  observed  a  strange 
phenomenon,  as  we  all  did.  In  this 
country;  that  the  more  havoc  that  was 
caused  by  the  enemy  upon  American 
boys  the  more  it  stiffened  the  resolve, 
understandably,  of  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans that  started  to  ask  the  logical 
question:  "Is  this  In  vain?  Did  all  these 
folks  die  for  nothing?  Are  we  now 
going  to  cut  and  run?  My  son  died.  My 
son  lost  his  arm.  Now  you  are  telling 
me.  John  Q.  Citizen,  you  are  going  to 
say  come  home?  Why  did  my  son  die? 
What  was  the  cause?" 

And  so  I  suspect.  If  this  cease-fire 
does  not  last.  If  the  objectives  are  not 
met,  and  there  are  more  casualties 
over  the  next  18  months,  when  we  rise 


on  the  floor  and  say:  "Well,  now  it  is 
time,  we  cannot  reasonably  reach  that 
objective."  there  are  going  to  be 
people,  understandably,  who  are  going 
to  say;  "No,  we  cannot  just  let  that  go 
all  for  naught." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
a  private  resolve  to  himself.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  made  reference  to  his 
deep  feelings  about  the  Issue  of  war 
and  peace  with  regard  to  previous 
w&rs 

Well,  this  Is,  I  guess,  a  purging  of 
our  souls.  I  also  made  a  promise  to 
myself,  as  we  all  do  when  we  come 
here.  One  of  those  promises  was  that  I 
was  never  going  to  do  to  a  generation 
that  followed  me  what  I  believe  was 
done  to  my  generation.  I  was  never 
going  to  vote  to  send  a  woman  or  a 
man  Into  a  situation  where  their  life 
was  at  stake  with  a  vague  statement  of 
American  policy,  without  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Its  military  behind  it.  I  was  not  going 
to  do  that.  And  here  I  am  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  11  years  later,  voting  on 
what  I  would  have  to  say,  with  all  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  sponsors.  Is  a 
vague  resolution,  saying:  "I  am  going 
to  commit  American  forces.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  It  Is  going  to  take.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  the  objective  Is.  I 
am  not  sure  how  many  lives  will  have 
to  be  lost,  and  I  promise  you  I  am  not 
going  to  go  too  far." 

My  view  is  that  if  in  fact  the  Presi- 
dent believes  It  Is  necessary  to  commit 
significant  forces  to  clear  out  the 
mountains  around  Beirut,  I  would 
rather  him  say  "do  it"  and  I  will  sup- 
port him.  If  the  alternative  Is  this  res- 
olution or  going  in  there  completely,  I 
win  say,  "Go  In." 

Those  are  only  two  alternatives.  We 
have  a  third  reasonable  alternative, 
which  I  win  speak  to  In  a  moment.  But 
if  they  are  the  only  two  alternatives, 
as  one  Senator,  I  am  not  buying  on  to 
Incremental  bleeding.  That  is  not  what 
I  am  signing  on  for.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  signing  on 
to  an  incremental  bleeding. 

We  have  some  of  my  liberal  col- 
leagues on  my  side  saying  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  resolution  Is  that  it 
gives  a  blank  check. 

That  is  not  my  problem  with  the  res- 
olution. My  problem  with  the  resolu- 
tion is  that  I  do  not  know  when  we  ac- 
complish our  end,  what  the  definition 
of  the  end  Is.  If  In  fact  we  decide  to  do 
it.  I,  like  the  Senator,  suggest  that  we 
not  have  any  time  on  it  and  we  not  put 
a  limitation  on  the  military.  If  the 
military  says  they  need  50.000  troops, 
if  we  conclude  we  are  going  to  sign  on 
to  the  objective,  then  let  us  sign  on. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  sit  back  and  say 
our  objective  is  as  foUows,  and  then 
the  military  says  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  objective  we  have  to  In- 
crease our  presence  tenfold. 
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They  have  not  said  that  yet.  But  If 
they  ssdd  that,  for  us  to  sit  here  and 
say:  "Now,  wait  a  minute,  we  only  said 
you  could  have  1,200  troops,  we  only 
said  you  could  have  this  many  troops," 
that  is  not  the  point  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  If  we  go  in  to  accomplish 
the  objective,  I  think  we  should  sign 
on  to  go  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  For  a  question;  yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
because  we  are  in  a  sense  dealing  with 
that  time-worn  phrase  "the  real 
world."  We  are  Interested  in  respond- 
ing to  responsible  people  who  say  are 
these  objectives  worthy,  do  we  have  a 
chance  to  achieve  them,  and  will  what 
you  are  asking  for  in  authority  help  us 
toward  that  goal? 

Now,  we  know  our  ultimate  goal  dif- 
fers from  our  goal  for  tomorrow.  What 
we  are  doing  Is  reaching  in  a  sense  for 
a  star.  We  may  never  get  It,  but  If  we 
reach  for  It,  we  never  will  end  up  with 
a  handful  of  mud. 

What  we  set  down  were  goals  and 
objectives  with  which  the  Lebanese 
have  thoroughly  concurred.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  Syria  concurs, 
but  I  think  they  know  the  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  others. 

We  have  an  objective  in  the  Camp 
David  process,  and  it  was  scoffed  at  by 
some.  But  on  balance,  the  Camp  David 
process  has  led  to  what  none  of  us  be- 
lieved in  our  lifetime  we  would  ever 
see— a  peace  treaty  signed  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors, open  borders,  exchange  of 
personnel,  and  removing  the  largest 
single  Arab  military  ground  force  from 
the  possibility  of  direct,  head-on  con- 
flict with  Israel,  and  a  return  of  the 
Sinai  over  the  vigorous  objections.  So 
we  have  accomplished  something. 

We  saw  two  men.  Begin  and  Sadat, 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Since 
then,  we  have  been  deteriorating.  We 
have  seen  dashed  hopes.  But  the 
Camp  David  spirit  still  exists.  You  will 
never  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  dark 
days  when  we  had  no  hope. 

Here  again,  we  are  establishing  these 
four  goals  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league enunciated,  they  are  goals;  they 
are  objectives.  Maybe  they  caxmot  all 
be  achieved  In  the  Immediate  future. 
But  they  are  worthy  of  trying  to  be 
achieved.  You  will  notice  that  we  did 
not  even  have  a  cease-fire  in  one  of 
them,  and  we  achieved  a  cease-fire.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  It  will  last.  I 
think  the  administration  has  carefully 
worked  out  its  goals  and  has  sat  down 

and  consulted  with  the  parties 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
is  on  my  time,  does  the  Senator  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Are  we  on  controlled 
time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  being  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  a  question.  I  have  not  finished  my 
statement  yet. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  question  is  this:  Are 
there  any  better  goals  or  objectives?  Is 
there  any  suggestion  the  Senator 
would  make  to  the  administration  as 
to  how  it  can  Improve  the  approach  It 
is  now  taldng? 

Does  not  the  Senator  concur  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  Is 
probably  better  to  have  no  timeframe 
and  no  limitations  but  it  is  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  will  of  the  people 
that  we  do  put  some  framework  on 
there?  Certainly,  that  Itself  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  because  It  says  to  the 
Lebanese:  "You  don't  have  a  blank 
check  from  the  United  States.  You 
have  limited  time,  limited  forces,  and 
you  have  to  take  over." 

That  does  put  pressure  on  them. 
The  Lebanese  have  never  had  an  army 
that  could  unify  and  bring  stability 
and  peace  to  their  own  country.  Now 
they  have  that  objective. 

I  would  be  rather  reluctant  to  give 
them  too  much  of  a  blank  check  and 
say,  "We  will  stand  there,  and  you  can 
hold  our  coat  while  we  do  your 
battle." 

We  are  saying,  "You  have  to  do  the 
fighting.  You  have  to  bring  this  coun- 
try together.  We  are  there  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  relatively  speaking— a 
year  and  a  half— with  a  limited 
number  of  people  to  help  you."  v 

What  better  Incentive  can  we  have 
for  them  to  do  something  about  It— as 
they  are  doing  It  now— and  not  as  the 
Vietnamese  ended  up  doing— holding 
our  coats  while  we  carried  the  load 
with  600,000  combat  troops? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  and  then  finish  my  state- 
ment, the  Senator  makes  the  under- 
standably fallacious  argument  of  ap- 
pealing to  authority,  once  again, 
which  has  been  made  for  so  many 
years  in  this  body,  and  that  Is  that  so 
many  responsible  people  have  suggest- 
ed this  course. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  so  many 
responsible  people  suggested  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy  through 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
which  I  do  not  think  turned  out  to  be 
all  that  sound.  I  also  suggest  that 
maybe  our  problem  is  that  we  are  in 
Washington. 

They  are  worthy  objectives.  All  of 
the  objectives  stated  are  worthy  objec- 
tives. 

The  next  question  that  the  Senator 
said  we  should  be  asking  Is,  Do  they 
have  a  chance  of  succeeding?  I  suggest 
that  the  chance  of  succeeding  along 
the  lines  this  administration  Is  pursu- 
ing those  objectives  Is  less  than  even 
and  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  putting 
a  relatively  small  force  of  marines  In 
the  untenable  position  of  having,  in 


fact,  to  attempt  to  achieve  objectives 
which  their  size  and  scope  and  the 
extent  of  their  authority  limits  their 
prospect  of  being  able  to  do. 

The  Senator  said,  "What  is  our  goal 
for  tomorrow?"  That  is  my  question: 
What  Is  our  goal  for  tomorrow?  What 
is  tomorrow's  goal?  I  have  heard  what 
the  goal  forever  in  Lebanon  Is:  To 
have  peace  and  tranquility,  a  central 
government,  no  foreign  powers,  and  so 
forth.  That,  again,  is  a  laudable  goal.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  the  goal.  But  Is  it 
the  mission  of  the  marines  to  achieve 
that  goal,  and  must  they  stay  until 
that  goal  Is  achieved? 

I  think  the  resolution  before  us  Is 
flawed,  constitutionally  and  practical- 
ly. It  tries  to  establish  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  War  Powers  Act,  when  we 
already  have  foreknowledge  that  the 
President  will  disavow  that  act:  and 
for  the  sake  of  harmony,  it  sidesteps 
the  fimdamental  question.  It  Is  creat- 
ing a  regrettable  precedent.  In  my 
view,  and  It  asserts  time  limits  which 
we  know  the  President  will  not  be 
bound  by.  He  has  already  told  us  he 
will  not  be  bound  by  them. 

It  pretends  to  limit  our  troops  to  a 
peacekeeping  mission  but  permits  such 
protective  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  safety.  It  endorses 
our  declared  policy  objectives,  though 
we  all  know  that  no  one  really  knows 
when  they  are  going  to  be  achieved  or, 
in  fact,  if  they  will  end  up  being 
achieved. 

This  resolution.  In  my  view,  does  not 
back  up  our  marines.  It  leaves  them  in 
grave  uncertainty,  because  our  policy 
Is  so  111  defined  that  they  cannot  know 
what  Is  really  expected  of  them. 

Because  we  are  divided  over  that  un- 
clear policy  and  over  the  constitution- 
al Issue,  we  are  not  unified  on  the 
Issue  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  uni- 
fied behind  them.  Because  the  risks  of 
that  policy  has  been  so  minimized, 
they  cannot  be  sure  that  we  will  stand 
fast  if  and  when  the  situation  worsens. 

As  a  result,  we  sound  a  very  uncer- 
tain trumpet  while  their  lives  are  on 
the  line. 

The  fact  is  that  we  still  do  not  know 
what  the  objective  Is,  what  the  mission 
Is. 

We  get  back  to  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  is  a  resolution  providing  au- 
thority under  the  War  Powers  Act  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  In  Multi- 
national Peacekeeping  Force  In  Leba- 
non In  order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of 
aU  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  when  he 
gets  his  turn  again,  is  going  to  tell  me 
that  the  title  does  not  control.  If  it 
does  not  control,  why  do  we  say  that? 

Are  we  saying  that  all  foreign  forces 
have  to  leave  Lebanon  before  the 
Americans  leave?  If  we  do,  we  should 
tell  the  folks  that.  That  is  what  we  are 
signing  on  for.  That  Is  what  we  are 
telling  the  world  we  are  signing  on  for. 
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That  I  leans,  obviously,  that  Syria 
and  Israel  have  a  veto  power  over 
whether  or  not  the  marines  leave— If 
that  Is  what  we  are  saying— and,  I 
might  adid,  the  PLO. 

The  resolution  states: 

Thla  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Miiltlnatlonal  force  In  Lebanon  resolu- 
tion."       ] 

The  Sanator  says  he  is  about  to  cxire 
that  deficiency.  But  what  happens  If 
the  Multinational  Force  becomes  the 
unllateri  force?  What  happens  If 
Prance,  ftaly,  and  England  say  they 
have  ha4  enough  and  they  axe  going 
home?  Db  we  go  home? 

The  resolution  says: 

rnfBinos  amd  purpose 

The  Coi^gress  finds  that- 
Then  tihey  go  through  what  the  Sen- 
ator fro^  Illinois  read: 

(1)  the  Removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  M  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign poUcy  objective  In  the  Middle  East. 

(2)  In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  Its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  Is  currently  partici- 
pating In  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  'Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  In  accordance  with 
the  exchMige  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  SUtes  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25.  1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  Its  unity.  Independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  profress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation In  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  ttie  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon 
are  now  In  hostUities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  tlieir  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

This  kdmlnlstration  says  it  is  not 
going  tcfbe  bound  by  that,  anyway. 

Now,  II  do  not  quite  understand 
again  how  we  have  such  a  clearly  de- 
fined abjective.  The  Senator  from 
Marylaod  has  just  come  to  the  floor.  I 
hope  when  he  speaks  he  is  going  to  do 
as  artfiilly  here  as  he  did  In  the  com- 
mittee,^ comparison  between  what  in 
fact  reaf  definitions  of  mission  are  and 
what  isk  lack  of  a  mission  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  _,„ 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BfDEN.  I  have  not  finished  my 
statemait,  unless  he  wants  to  speak  to 
that  popit  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  this  point.  I  want  to  add  an- 
other piece  of  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion of  ;he  mission  and  purpose  of  our 
forces  ts  part  of  the  Multinational 
Force.  1  think  the  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly on  paint  in  stressing  that  the  mis- 
sion of  jur  troops  has  not  been  clearly 
defined!  and  in  fact  is  being  expanded 
and  bro(adened  almost  daily. 

Now  (}he  Senator  has  quoted  very  ef- 
fectively from  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution that  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  approval.  He  quoted  first  the  title 
which  states  that  the  participation  in 
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the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force 
in  Lebanon  is  In  order  to  obtain  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non. Then  he  quoted  the  findings  and 
purpose  section  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  states  that  in  order  to  restore 
full  control  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  Its  own  territory,  the 
United  States  Is  currently  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  and  that  the  removal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon  Is  an  essen- 
tial U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  want  to  add  three 
points  to  a  newspaper  report  of  an 
interview  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
over  the  weekend  with  Cable  News 
Network.  This  newspaper  report  in  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  this  past 
Sunday  said: 

Washington.— Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  said  yesterday  that  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  marines  and  other  Western  forces 
should  continue  in  Lebanon  until  there  Is 
sUbility  in  that  country,  which  he  indicated 
should  include  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli, 
Syrian  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion forces. 

Given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Lebanon,  a 
senior  administration  official  acknowledged, 
this  could  mean  sui  indefinite  commitment 
to  remain  there  because  "nobody  knows  if 
the  Syrians  will  ever  agree  to  pull  out." 

Mr.  Shultz's  comments,  which  came  In  an 
interview  over  the  Cable  News  Network, 
were  likely  to  cause  further  concern  In  Con- 
gress because,  as  he  did  when  he  testified 
last  Wednesday  before  two  congressional 
committees,  the  secretary  refused  to  guar- 
antee that  the  marines  now  in  Lebanon 
would  be  pulled  out  In  18  months  or  that 
the  size  of  the  contingent  or  the  scope  of  its 
mission  would  not  be  expanded. 

The  article  reporting  on  the  inter- 
view later  stated: 

At  one  point  in  the  Interview,  the  secre- 
tary refused  to  provide  details  on  the  condi- 
tions for  pulling  out  the  approximately 
5,500  American,  British,  French  and  Italian 
members  of  the  multinational  force.  But 
under  questioning,  he  added: 

"We  have  to  Judge  the  situation,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  marines  continue  their 
mission,  and  the  other  multinational  force 
elements  continue  their  mission,  in  support- 
ing the  emergence  of  stability  In  Lebanon. 
If  we  can  find  a  situation  in  Lebanon  that 
has  stability  in  It,  in  terms  of  the  structure 
of  the  government  and  removal  of  foreign 
forces,  that's  the  objective." 

When  asked  If  that  meant  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  "sUbillty"  without  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  forces,  he  agreed, 
saying:  "I  think  that  if  you  have  a  country 
with,  say,  75  percent  or  so  occupied  by  for- 
eign forces.  It's  hard  to  see  how  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  control  of  it,  and 
has  stabUity. " 

Then,  and  listen  carefully  as  our  role 
in  Lebanon  gets  carried  step  by  step 
further  and  further. 

Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawn  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  forces  being 
given  another  mission.  Instead  of  being  sta- 
tioned in  the  Beirut  area,  "we've  always  had 
it  In  mind  that  if  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  could  be  brought  about  and  the  Leba- 
nese armed  forces,  which  we've  been  helping 
train,  can  move  in  and  take  charge  in  those 


areas,  that  the  multinational  force,  not  Just 
our  marines,  might  occupy  some  strategic 
position  in  Lebanon." 

So  that  even  if  the  foreign  forces  are 
withdrawn  he  is  contemplating  a  fur- 
ther mission  for  the  Multinational 
Force. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
the  mission  and  piuT>ose  of  this  force 
has  not  been  defined  in  a  way  that 
Congress  ctui  make  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment about  whether  it  makes  sense, 
whether  it  is  feasible,  whether  It  is 
achievable,  what  the  risks  are,  what 
the  benefits  are  and  whether  we  want 
to  commit  under  those  circumstances. 
The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  an 
extremely  important  point.  In  fact  our 
colleague.  Senator  Nunn,  who  was  on 
"Meet  The  Press"  on  Sunday  was 
questioned  about  our  involvement 
there  and  made  the  point: 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be  debating  a 
time  limit.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  debating 
our  role  in  Lebanon. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  pinpointed  the  crucial  issue  very 
well  and  I  commend  the  Senator.  It  is 
an  extremely  important  point  that  is 
being  discussed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  hope  he  will  develop  it  more. 

Let  me  add  that  he  was  gracious  in 
not  going  on  and  even  reading  further 
in  that  article.  Where  he  left  off  it 
says: 

A  senior  official  said  that  there  has  been 
planning  for  the  Western  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
PLO  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
also  might  be  sent  to  port  areas  and  other 
regions  to  serve  as  a  political  support  to  the 
Lebanese. 

I  really  admire  the  candor  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  press.  I  wish 
they  would  be  as  candid  with  us.  That 
is  what  we  are  looking  for.  We  are 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they  are  all 
about.  They  do  not  say  as  much  to  us. 
When  you  press  them  they  say  it  is  a 
limited  role,  and  that  it  is  only  so 
many  people. 

I  was  eating  limch  in  the  Senate 
dining  room  with  several  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  who  have  a  differ- 
ent ideological  disposition  on  most 
issues  than  I  and  I  said  "I  am  worried 
that  we  are  in  there  forever,"  and  one 
Senator  said  to  me  "Oh,  don't  worry 
about  that;  wait  until  October  of  1984, 
wait  for  the  October  surprise." 

I  want  to  know,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  those  marines  that  if  we 
sign  on  to  send  them  there  we  are 
signing  on  to  stay  with  them.  We  are 
either  going  to  be  with  them  or  not 
going  to  be  with  them.  That  is  the 
generational  argument  I  was  trying  to 
articulate  before.  We  never  knew 
before  were  you  in  or  out.  The  only 
way  you  know  you  are  in  is,  if  that  is 
the  mission  this  administration  has 
for  our  marines,  then  let  him  send  it 
up  to  us  within  the  context  of  the  War 


Powers  Act.  Let  us  debate  it  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  let  us  vote 
stnd  let  us  be  on  record  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  support  that  mission. 

We  all  line  up  and  the  likelihood  is 
that  if  we  all  line  up,  we  all  sign  on,  we 
are  likely  to  stay  there.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  another  generation  that 
has  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  It 
when  it  Is  sitting  there. 

We  are  not  going  to  then  find  that 
there  is  a  majority  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  saying,  "I  didn't  know  you 
meant  to  do  that,  therefore  cut  off 
aid,  cut  off  the  money,  cut  off  the  ap- 
propriations." 

You  have  to  give  them  some  securi- 
ty, some  surety.  If  that  is  the  mission 
let  us  make  It  the  mission.  A  problem 
facing  our  marines  is  pretty  well  illus- 
trated by  a  statement  by  one  of  the 
platoon  commanders  quoted  in  Sun- 
day's Post.  He  said,  "It  is  pretty  hard 
to  find  out  who  is  shooting  at  you. 
You  have  no  idea  who  are  the  good 
guys  and  who  are  the  bad  guys.  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out." 

I  want  to  make  sure  when  that  dis- 
cussion takes  place  2  months  or  6 
months  or  18  months  from  now,  in 
Lebanon  among  marines,  they  are  not 
deciding  whether  we  are  the  good  guys 
or  the  bad  guys,  not  just  who  is  shoot- 
ing at  them  but  back  here  is  the  good 
guy  and  the  bad  guy,  who  Is  with  them 
and  who  is  against  them,  who  signed 
on  and  who  signed  off.  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  this  resolution  that  says 
that. 

Now  if  every  Senator  who  is  going  to 
vote  for  this  resolution  is  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  we  are  signing  on  with  you 
for  18  months,  to  Eiccomplish  the  mis- 
sion that  you  have  cited  as  objectives, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  pull  out  on 
you,  we  are  going  to  stick  with  you," 
then  fine,  wonderful. 

I  happen  to  think  that  would  be  a 
mistake.  But,  wonderful,  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  then. 

But,  mtu-k  my  words  what  is  going  to 
happen.  People  are  going  to  sign  on 
for  the  18  months,  which  this  resolu- 
tion does,  even  though  it  has  a  review 
after  6  months,  they  are  going  to  sign 
on  for  18  months  and  then,  God 
forbid,  which  I  do  not  hope,  if  things 
get  real  bad,  public  pressure  starts  to 
build,  these  same  folks  who  voted  for 
that  resolution  are  going  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  saying:  "I 
didn't  know  it  meant  this.  That  ol' 
President,  he  is  doing  something  he 
said  he  wasn't  going  to  do.  We  didn't 
know  it  meant  that.  We  only  thought 
such  and  such." 

And  they  will  be  able  to  say  that  be- 
cause they  can  say,  "I  didn't  know 
that  was  the  military  objective  that  we 
were  signing  onto." 

The  whole  question  before  us,  it 
seems  to  me,  is,  first  and  foremost, 
does  the  War  Powers  Act  apply?  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  quoted  or  made 
reference  to  Camp  David  and  talked 


about  how  that  was  a  chance  and  a 
historical  occasion.  All  true.  Only  one 
little  difference:  We  did  not  send 
American  troops  to  assure  Camp 
David  was  accommodated.  We  did  not 
do  that.  We  are  here.  Again,  a  lauda- 
ble objective,  but  we  are  sending 
American  troops,  I  assume,  to  stay 
with  it  until  the  objective  is  accom- 
plished. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can,  as 
we  seem  to  be  trying  to  do,  disconnect 
the  presence  of  the  marines  from  the 
objective.  If  they  are  not  there  to 
meet  these  broad  objectives,  why  are 
they  there?  And  if  they  are  there  for 
that  reason,  does  not  the  President 
need  a  broader  grant  of  authority 
than  we  are  giving  him  in  order  to  ac- 
complish those  objectives? 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  address  to  the  Nation  back  on 
November  20,  1982,  started  off  by 
saying: 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  scenes  that  the 
whole  world  witnessed  this  past  weekend 
are  among  the  most  heart-rendering  in  the 
long  nightmare  of  Lebanon's  agony. 

Then  he  went  on  to  get  to  this 
phrase: 

Secretary  Shultz,  on  my  behalf,  has  also 
reiterated  our  views  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  through  its  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Continuing  to  quote: 

Unless  Israel  moves  quickly  and  coura- 
geously to  withdraw.  It  will  find  itself  ever 
more  deeply  involved  in  problems  that  are 
not  of  Its  own  and  which  it  cannot  solve. 

Now,  I  wonder  why  the  President 
seemed  so  confident  that  we  can  solve 
the  dilemma  that  has  plagued  Leba- 
non for  centuries.  In  terms  of  U.S.  na- 
tional interests,  to  what  degree  is  that 
interest  jeopardized  if,  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  imified  Lebanon?  And  if  you 
assume  that  the  objective,  that  we  will 
have  a  significant  diminution  of  our 
security  interests  in  the  region  absent 
a  united  Lebanon,  therefore,  we  must 
project  force  sufficiently  to  secure 
Lebanon,  are  we  willing  to  go  head  to 
head  and  run  the  risk  with  that  other 
superpower  that  is  just  across  the 
line? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Soviet  sol- 
diers across  the  way— not  500,  5,000  or 
8,000  miles  away;  they  are  miles  away. 

Now,  what  are  we  signing  onto?  Is  it 
so  Important  in  our  interests  that  we 
cannot  have  a  situation  that,  in  effect, 
is  a  situation  where  the  Syrians  are  in 
the  east,  the  Israelis  in  the  south,  and 
the  Lebanese  Government  in  the 
Beirut  area  while  diplomacy  works  or 
attempts  to  make  it  work? 

We  are  said  to  be  protecting  Israel's 
northern  border.  I  thought  Israel  did  a 
pretty  good  job  of  that  all  by  itself. 
For  the  last  30  some  years,  we  have 
not  had  to  interdict  any  American 
Forces  in  the  Middle  East  to  protect 
Israel.  They  do  a  pretty  credible  job. 

Why  is  it  that  we  think  that  the 
American  public  and  the  world,  that 


understandably  was  outraged  when 
Israel  was  shelling  Beirut  and  other 
population  centers  to  get  after  the 
PLO  and  innocent  civilians  were  being 
killed,  why  is  it  we  think  the  world 
will  not  think  that  of  us  when  the  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey  is  firing  off  into 
the  Shuf  ? 

Do  we  think  somehow  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it  with  great  precision 
and  only  (a)  the  bad  guys,  who  ever 
they  are,  and  (b)  military  bad  guy 
types  are  going  to  be  hit?  This  notion 
that  on  paper  seems  so  compelling  and 
reasonable  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
put  together  a  Government  of  Leba- 
non or  allow  one  to  blossom— which  it 
will  do  if  it  only  has  time— and  then, 
with  a  little  bit  of  help  from  their 
friends,  all  the  bad  guys  will  leave  and 
everybody  wUl  be  in  harmony,  and, 
therefore,  if  that  occurs,  the  Middle 
East  is  more  secxire  and  that  in  turn  is 
positive  in  terms  of  United  States  in- 
terests and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
all  sounds  reasonable.  It  is  compelling, 
except  it  defies  history.  I  do  not  see 
that  happening  in  any  short  time. 

And  yet,  we  are  going  to  niclde  and 
dime,  apparently,  the  Marines  to 
death  while  we  seek  that  goal  in  an  in- 
cremental way  that  is  designed  to 
produce  this  unified  Lebanon  that,  in 
fact,  has  a  central  government  that  is 
in  control  of  all  Lebanon,  absent  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces,  all  foreign 
forces. 

I  do  not  know.  It  soimds  very  good. 
The  President  could  have  just  as  easily 
come  up  here  and  said,  through  his 
Secretary  of  State,  "Our  objective  is  to 
secure  the  Beirut  area."— at  least  that 
would  have  been  more  circumscribed— 
and  define  what  constitutes  the  Beirut 
area.  But  we  are  going  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther than  that.  We  are  not  just  wait- 
ing for  this  Gemayel  government  to 
get  its  wings,  we  want  it  to  be  able  to 
fly  at  the  top  speed  for  which  it  has 
been  rated,  and  that  is  fly  over  all  of 
Lebanon,  unite  all  of  Lebanon. 

And  how  long  do  we  stay?  How  long 
does  the  multinational  force  stay?  As  I 
said,  do  we  stay  beyond  what  the  rest 
of  the  multinational  force  stays? 

Well,  I  think  the  mission  in  Lebanon 
is  changing  the  same  incremental  way 
that  the  mission  in  Southeast  Asia 
changed.  In  August  of  1982,  the  Ma- 
rines were  deployed  in  Beirut  for  less 
than  3  weeks  to  help  supervise  the 
PLO  withdrawals.  Then  on  September 
25,  1982,  the  Marines  reentered  Beirut 
according  to  the  United  States  agree- 
ment with  Lebanon  "temporarily  to 
establish  an  environment  which  will 
permit  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  the 
Beirut  area."  The  United  States  "will 
facilitate  restoration  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity over  the  Beirut  area." 

And  a  U.S.  Government  statement 
said,  "This  agreement  was  to  provide 
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approprliite  assistance  to  the  GOL's 
(the  Oovtrnment  of  Lebanon's)  efforts 
to  restore  order,  safety,  and  control  In 
Beirut."! 
Then  (in  September  29.  4  days  later. 
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President  Reagan  informed  Congress: 
The  Marines'  "mission  is  to  provide  an 
interposlfion  force  at  agreed  locations 
and,  thorefore.  provide  the  multina- 
tional priesence  requested  by  the  Leba- 
nese Government." 

The  A-esIdent  also  reported  that 
"All  am^ed  elements  In  the  area  have 
given  us  I  assurances  that  they  will  re- 
frain from  hostilities  and  will  not 
Interfer^  with  the  activities  of  the 
multinamonal  force." 

In  reqent  weeks  that  mission  has 
been  expanded.  In  his  report  to  the 
Congrest  on  August  30  President 
Reagan  isaid  the  multinational  force. 
Including  Marines,  "was  designed  to 
facilitat*  the  restoration  of  the  Leba- 
nese Government's  sovereignty  and 
authoritir,"  thus  omitting  the  previous 
limiting}  condition,  that  is,  "in  the 
Beirut  area."  ^^ 

The  president  also  said,  "The  con- 
tinued i^esence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
non is  iBssential  to  the  objective  of 
helping  !to  restore  the  territorial  integ- 
rity, sovereignty  and  political  inde- 
pendenoe  of  Lebanon." 
A  littlfe  different. 

Septei  aber  21  of  this  year.  Secretary 
Shultz  <  lescribed  the  mission  in  broad- 
er and  vaguer  terms:  "Peacekeeping 
mission  "to  provide  sense  of  security' 
an  addfd  measure  of  stability  in  the 
overall  equation  'one  crucial  pillar  in 
the  stricture  of  stability'  an  impor- 
tant de  errent,  a  symbol  of  the  Inter- 
nationa backing  behind  the  legitimate 
govemr  lent  of  Lebanon,  an  important 
weight!  ig  of  the  scales." 

He  alio  described  the  important  ob- 
jectives One,  withdrawal  of  all  exter- 
nal fories;  two,  restoration  of  control 
by  the  Lebanese  Government;  three, 
security  for  Israel's  northern  border. 

And  hen  we  heard  quoted  by  the 
Senatoi  from  Maryland  at  some 
length  quotes  by  Secretary  Shultz  to 
the  pre  iS  on  what  I  would  characterize 
as  even  a  further  expansion  of  the 
missior  of  the  Marines  and  the  multi- 
nations  1  force  beyond  what  has  al- 
ready t  een  stated. 

Now.  if  that  is  not  an  incremental  in- 
crease n  the  objective  and  the  mission 
for  th(  Marines.  I  do  not  know  what 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  think 
that  w ;  are  now  in  a  situation  where 
we  thiii  week  are  about  to  vote  on  a 
resolut  ion  signing  on  the  U.S.  Marines 
in  Lei  anon.  We  should  understand 
that  the  ante  is  able  to  be  put  up  by 
the  Prisident,  in  my  view  is  likely  to 
be  inci  eased,  and  in  my  view  is  going 
to  con  inue  this  incremental  preserice 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. V  ith  or  without  the  multination- 
al force  present  in  the  region  for  ob- 
jective 5  which  are  laudable  but  do  not 


lend  themselves  to  a  military  solution 
totally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  in  fact  are 
going  to  find  that,  God  forbid,  there 
are  8  body  bags  in  the  next  4  months, 
or  80.  or  800.  Whatever  in  God's  name 
is  going  to  happen  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  is  going  to  be  no  loss  of  Ameri- 
can life  or  casualties  in  the  region 
among  those  Marines  in  Lebanon. 

So  that  is  all  I  want  to  know  as  one 
Senator  before  I  vote  for  anything, 
and  the  only  way  I  know  to  get  the 
answer  is  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  require  nothing  more  than 
the  War  Powers  Act,  for  the  President 
within  48  hours  to  come  up  here  and 
tell  us  low  long  we  are  in  for,  not  in 
terms  of  time,  that  is,  how  many 
months,  but  how  long  do  we  stay 
before  we  can,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  earlier,  declare  we  won 
and  go  home.  What  are  we  signing  on 
for? 

Since  this  is  the  first  day  of  this 
debate,  I  will  now  yield  the  floor. 
Before  I  do,  however,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  the  minority  views 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so 
that  as  people  go  through  this  first 
day  of  comment  and  debate  on  this 
issue  they  will  have  up  front  the  mi- 
nority views  set  out. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
read  them,  if  I  may. 

Minority  views  signed  on  by  all 
Democratic  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Minority  Views  of  All  Democratic 
Committee  Members 
We  strongly  oppose  the  joint  resolution 
on  Lebanon  sponsored  by  Senators  Baker 
and  Percy  and  approved  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  a  vote  of  9-7.  In  our 
judgment,  its  enactment  would  constitute 
(Da  dereliction  of  Congressional  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973; 
(2)  a  failure  to  require  of  the  Administra- 
tion a  clearly  articulated  and  persuasive 
statement  of  the  mission  which  U.S.  Ma- 
rines have  been  deployed  in  Lebanon  to  im- 
plement: and  (3)  an  18-month  "blank  check  " 
under  which  the  Administration  could 
pursue  hitherto  unspecified  military  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon  while  asserting  that  it  is 
operating  with  full  Congressional  sanction. 
These  gravely  serious  flaws  warrant  elabo- 
ration: 

(1)  Dereliction  of  Congressional  responsi- 
bility relating  to  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. The  Baker-Percy  language  has  been 
presented  as  a  "bipartisan  compromise" 
which,  in  the  interest  of  avoiding  a  dispute 
over  "legalisms."  would  allow  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  affirm  principles  which  are 
in  conflict.  This  would  present,  it  is  argued, 
a  united  front  regarding  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding proper  implementation  of  the  War 
Power  Resolution  are  mere  "legalisms."  At 
issue  are  constitutional  questions  of  im- 
mense gravity.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
is  law.  a  law  passed  over  President  Nixon's 
veto  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
houses.  The  reservations  expressed  by  the 
executive  branch  about  the  Resolution's 
constitutionality  do  not  diminish  or  compro- 


mise its  legal  standing.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  only  Congress  can 
change  or  nullify  that  law.  But  by  falling  to 
demand  adherence  to  obligations  prescribed 
in  the  Resolution.  Congress  would  abdicate 
its  responsibility  to  uphold  the  law.  In  any 
event.  Congress  must  not  concede  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  contention  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  not  binding  in  all  of  its 
p>articulars. 

One  approach,  first  proposed  by  Minority 
Leader  Byrd  and  advocated  in  Committee 
by  Senator  Cranston,  would  have  limited 
any  Joint  resolution  to  a  simple  declaration 
that  key  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  were  triggered  by 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  on  August  29,  1983, 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  2  Marines. 
Enactment  of  such  a  resolution  would  not- 
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I  repeat  "not."'  entail  a  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Lebanon.  It  would,  however, 
achieve  the  essential  result  of  affirming  un- 
mistakably the  applicability  of  War  Powers 
resolution  procedures,  including  the  require- 
ment for  Congressional  authorization  for 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon 
beyond  60-90  days.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
posal was  defeated  in  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  9-7. 

The  determined  unwillingness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  recognize  that  the  proce- 
dures stipulated  by  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion are  now  in  fact  required  became  starkly 
evident  during  the  Secretary  of  State's  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee.  Under  ques- 
tioning on  September  21st  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion and  future  U.S.  actions  in  Lebanon, 
Secretary  Shultz  was  assiduously  careful  to 
reserve  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  full 
range  of  options— regarding  the  scope  of  op- 
erations, the  number  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the 
duration  of  the  involvement— even  in  disre- 
gard if  necessary  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion framework  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
would  purportedly  impose  on  the  U.S.  pres 
ence  there.  Congress  carmot  ignore  what 
this  means.  The  Administration  is  prepared 
to  participate  in  a  procedure  which  would 
give  some  appearance  of  creating  a  War 
Powers  Resolution  framework  without  g 
really  conceding  that  any  such  framework 
exists. 

Not  only  is  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
the  law:  its  applicability  to  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  manifest.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that  any  resolution  passed 
should  allow  no  ambiguity  as  to  whether 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  are  required.  By  intentionally 
side-stepping  the  issue,  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution fails  to  meet  that  test. 

(2)  The  Absence  of  a  Clearly -Defined 
Policy.  The  constitutional  ambiguity  of  the 
Baker-Percy  resolution  is  paralleled  by  an 
alarming  vagueness  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  forces  whose  presence  in  Leba- 
non the  resolution  would  purport  to  author- 
ize. One  year  ago.  on  August  25,  1982,  when 
U.S.  Marines  were  first  introduced  into  Leb- 
anon, their  mission  was  limited  and  precise: 
to  provide  a  temporary  buffer  that  would 
allow  the  evacuation  from  Lebanon  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion within  a  specified  period  of  time.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  when  the  Marines  were  re- 
introduced into  Lebanon,  they  were  de- 
ployed to  perform,  as  part  of  a  Multination- 
al Force,  the  less  precisely-worded  mission 
set  forth  in  the  September  25.  1982.  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  U.S.  and  Leb- 
anese Governments.  That  agreement  did. 
however,  make  clear  that  the  U.S.  mUitary 


role  would  be  confined  to  "the  Beirut  area" 
and  would  preclude  involvement  In  combat. 

While  citing  the  September  25th  agree- 
ment, the  Baker-Percy  resolution  is  drafted 
so  as  to  be  susceptible  to  an  extremely 
broad— almost  infinitely  elastic— Interpreta- 
tion of  the  mission  associated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  The 
"purposes"  cited  In  Section  2  include  "'the 
removal  of  aU  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon" 
and  the  restoration  of  '"full  control  by  the 
Ctovemment  of  Lebanon  over  Its  own  terri- 
tory." Thus,  over  the  period  of  one  year,  the 
stated  mission  of  U.S.  forces  In  Lebanon  has 
expanded  from  a  limited  role,  the  feasibility 
of  which  Congress  could  evaluate,  to  a  role 
too  nebulous  for  Congress  to  evaluate  and 
too  far-reaching  for  U.S.  military  forces 
alone  possibly  to  accomplish.  Consequently, 
the  effect  of  the  resolution  is  to  provide 
Congressional  acquiescence  In  a  policy  In- 
volving American  soldiers  In  a  commitment 
the  scope  of  which  has  yet  to  be  defined 
even  by  its  proponents. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  Byrd-Cranston 
proposal  to  Invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  Is  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  submit  for  Con- 
gressional evaluation  a  clear  statement  of 
military  mission.  This  the  Baker-Percy  reso- 
lution would  not  do.  It  Is  not  an  example  of 
any  "Vietnam  syndrome"  to  find  In  that  res- 
olution a  disturbing  similarity  to  the  "'Gulf 
of  Tonkin"  resolution  of  1964  which,  being 
comparably  vague  and  Invoking  the  necessi- 
ty of  protecting  American  forces,  was  used 
by  a  Afferent  Administration  to  assert  that 
it  possessed  Congressional  support  for  an 
Indochina  policy  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
everwidenlng  Involvement. 

(3)  An  18-Month  "Blank  Check."  Since  we 
take  as  serious  the  Administration's  patent 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  du- 
ration of  the  Baker-Percy  "authorization"  Is 
technically  a  moot  point.  Practically,  howev- 
er, a  shorter  "authorization"  would  at  least 
require  that  Congress  face  again  the 
Issues — constitutional  and  policy— which 
Congress  faces  now  but  which  the  Baker- 
Percy  formulation  would  allow  it  negligent- 
ly to  defer.  Accordingly,  we  supported— but 
failed  In  a  9-8  vote  to  achieve— the  substitu- 
tion of  a  six-month  ""authorization"  period, 
after  which  these  issues  would  again  neces- 
sarily be  joined  If  U.S.  forces  remain  in  Leb- 
anon. We  reject  the  argument  that  a  time 
period  shorter  than  18  months  will  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  soldiers  by  invit- 
ing hostUe  action  against  them  intended  to 
sway  U.S.  public  opinion  against  a  contin- 
ued U.S.  presence.  If  the  Administration 
had  offered  a  clearly-defined  mission  in  Leb- 
anon for  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and  had  also 
acknowledged  its  legal  obligations  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  such  a  limited  ""au- 
thorization" might  be  unnecessary.  But  if 
the  Baker-Percy  formulation  Is  to  be  adopt- 
ed. It  should  certainly  stipulate  a  duration 
short  enough  to  require  Congress  to  review 
soon  the  crucial  questions  surrounding  the 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Lebanon.  We  believe  In 
any  case— meaning,  no  matter  what  dura- 
tion is  specif  led— that  to  pass  this  resolution 
would  represent  a  grave  abdication  of  con- 
gressional responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding. 

This  is  the  first  said  opening  day  of 
debate  on  this  very  grave  and  serious 
issue.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  before  the  Senate  finally  votes 
on  the  matter,  each  Member  will  un- 
derstand just  how  important  the  deci- 
sion we  are  making  here  is. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  interrupt  him  for  60 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Surely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Earlier,  when  I  was  re- 
ferring to  Camp  David,  I  made  refer- 
ence, in  reference  to  a  comment  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  we  did  not 
have  American  troops  there  assuring 
that  it  would  be  upheld.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  U.S. 
troops  to  police  the  Sinai  withdrawal. 
They  are  part  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  treaty.  But  there  are  three  sig- 
nificant differences.  In  Sinai,  the  ad- 
ministration specifically  requested  leg- 
islation, the  niission  of  troops  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
treaty  and  the  Sinai  situation  was  one 
where  hostilities  were  clearly  not  ex- 
pected to  develop  and  did  not  develop. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  might  add  that 
was  a  mission  that  was  very  clearly  de- 
fined. I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee when  the  request  was  made  and  we 
were  able  to  have  put  before  us  exact- 
ly what  was  expected  of  the  Ameri- 
cans involved,  the  responsibilities  that 
they  would  be  carrying  out,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  those  responsi- 
bilities would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  F*resident,  that  brings  me  the 
first  point  I  want  to  make  in  consider- 
ing this  resolution.  That  goes  to  the 
fact  that  the  nature  and  mission  of 
our  troop  involvement  in  Lebanon  is 
not  only  not  clearly  defined,  but  is  in 
the  constant  process  of  being  expand- 
ed—of being  started  in  broader,  more 
general  terms.  I  am  going  to  have 
some  material  included  in  the  Record 
and  I  hope  Members  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it.  It  shows  the 
administration  moving  to  an  expand- 
ed, imclearly  defined  commitment 

When  the  American  marines  were 
first  put  in  in  the  late  August  as  part 
of  the  multinational  force,  they  went 
into  Lebanon  under  a  plan  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  PLC  from  West 
Beirut.  That  commitment  was  very 
carefully  defined.  The  President  made 
a  statement  on  the  20th  of  August  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

Our  purpose  wiU  be  to  assist  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bility for  Insuring  the  departure  of  PLO 
leaders,  offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut 
from  Lebanese  territory  under  safe  and  or- 
derly conditions.  The  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
also  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  over  the  Beirut  area.  In  no 


case  will  our  troops  stay  longer  than  30 
days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uinanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  statement  of 
President  Reagan  on  August  20,  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President's  Statement,  Aogust  20,  1982 

Thank  you  all  and  let  me  Just  say  in  ad- 
vance I'll  be  taking  no  questions  because 
Secretary  Shultz,  a  little  later  in  the  day. 
will  be  having  a  full  press  conference,  so  you 
can  take  everything  up  with  him. 

Ambassador  Habib  [Philip  C.  Hablb.  Presi- 
dent's special  emissary  to  the  Middle  East] 
has  informed  me  that  a  plan  to  resolve  the 
west  Beirut  crisis  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  parties  involved.  As  part  of  this  plan, 
the  government  of  Lebanon  has  requested, 
and  I  have  approved,  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  to  Beirut  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  (MNF).  The  negotiations  to  de- 
velop this  plan  have  been  extremely  com- 
plex and  have  been  conducted  in  the  most 
arduous  circumstances.  At  times  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine  how  agreement  could  be 
reached  and  yet  it  has  been  reached.  The 
statesmanship  and  the  courage  of  President 
Sarkis  smd  his  colleagues  in  the  Lebanese 
Government  deserve  special  recognition  as 
does  the  magnificent  work  of  Ambassador 
Habib.  Phil  never  lost  hope  and.  in  the  end. 
his  spirit  and  determination  carried  the  day. 
We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  parties  who  made  this  plan  possible 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  Insuring  Its 
successful  completion,  or  implementation.  I 
expect  its  terms  to  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  agreed 
timetable.  This  will  require  meticulous  ad- 
herence to  the  cease-fire.  Violations  by  any 
party  would  imperii  the  plan  and  bring  re- 
newed bloodshed  and  tragedy  to  the  people 
of  Beirut,  and  under  no  circumstances  must 
that  be  allowed  to  happen.  As  you  know,  my 
agreement  to  include  U.S.  forces  in  a  multi- 
national force  was  essential  for  our  success. 
In  the  days  ahead,  they  and  forces  from 
Prance  and  Italy  will  be  playing  an  impor- 
tant but  carefully  limited  noncombatant 
role.  The  parties  to  the  plan  have  agreed  to 
this  role  and  have  provided  Eissurances  on 
the  safety  of  our  forces. 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  assist  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out  their  resFK)nsi- 
bllity  for  insuring  the  departure  of  PLO 
leaders,  offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut 
from  Lebanese  territory  under  safe  and  or- 
derly conditions.  The  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
also  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  over  the  Beirut  area.  I  no  case 
will  our  troops  stay  longer  than  30  days. 
The  paxticipation  of  France  and  Italy  In 
this  effort  is  further  evidence  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  these  good  friends  of  the 
United  States. 

Successful  resolution  of  the  west  Beirut 
crisis  by  responsible  Implementation  of  the 
plan  now  agreed  will  set  the  stage  for  the 
urgent  international  action  required  to  re- 
store Lebanon's  full  sovereignty,  unity,  and 
territorial  Integrity:  obtain  the  rapid  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  that  coun- 
try; and  help  Insure  the  security  of  north- 
em  Israel.  We  must  also  move  quickly  in  the 
context  of  Camp  David  to  resolve  the  Pales- 
tinian issue  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as  the 
other  unresolved  problems  in  the  Arab-Is- 
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mell  conflict.  Only  when  all  these  steps  are 
•ccompllaied  can  true  and  lasting  peace  and 
security  b^  achieved  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  that 
Introduction  of  troops  was  pursuant  to 
a  departire  plan  which  had  been  very 
carefullyTworlted  out.  That  plan  set 
out  the  departure  in  great  detail  and 
provided  I  among  other  things  for  the 
schedule  of  departures,  the  mandate 
of  the  ciultinational  force,  the  diu-a- 
tion  of  tke  multinational  force— let  me 
Just  quote  that  paragraph: 
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DURATION  OF  MNT 

It  will  be  mutually  agreed  between  the 
Lebanese  Government  and  the  governments 
contrlbutkig  forces  to  the  MNP  that  the 
forces  of  the  MNF  wUl  depart  Lebanon  not 
later  thaq  30  days  after  arrival,  or  sooner  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
or  at  the^lrectlon  of  the  individual  govern- 
ment con^med,  or  In  accordance  with  the 
termlnatlfcn  of  the  mandate  of  the  MNF 
provided  for  above. 
The  departure  plan  goes  on  to  set 
fole  of  the  International  Com- 
the  Red  Cross,  provides  for 
nd  coordination,  provides  for 
governing  the  transit  through 
of   PLO   elements,    and   so 

„ ^  so  on. 

I  ask  I  unanimous  consent  that  the 
departure  plan  and  the  factsheets  on 
the  departure  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RascoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  depar- 
ture plan  and  fact  sheets  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I        Depahttjri  Plam 

PUUT  row  THZ  DEPAHTinUS  raOM  LEBAHON  OT 
THE  PL*  LEADERSHIP,  OFTICES,  AND  COMBAT- 
AMTS  INjBEIRXrr 

1  Basic  Concept  All  the  PLO  leadership, 
offices.  *id  combatants  In  Beirut  will  leave 
Lebanon  ipeacefuUy  for  prearranged  destina- 
tions In  tither  countries,  in  accord  with  the 
departur;  schedules  and  arrangements  set 
out  in  this  plan.  The  basic  concept  in  this 
plan  is  c  insistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
Govemn.ent  of  Lebanon  that  all  foreign 
military  forces  withdraw  from  Lebanon. 

2.  Cetue-fire.  A  cease-fire  in  place  will  be 
scrupulo  isly  observed  by  all  in  Lebanon. 

3  Ul^'.  Observers.  The  U.N.  Observer 
Group  si  ationed  in  the  Beirut  area  will  con- 
tinue its  functioning  in  that  area. 

4  Safi  guards.  Military  forces  present  in 
LebanoiiJ-whether  Lebanese,  Israeli.  Syrian, 
Palestinian,  or  any  other-will  in  no  way 
Interfer*  with  the  safe,  secure,  and  timely 
departuie  of  the  PLO  leadership,  offices, 
and  coiibatants.  Law-abiding  Palestmian 
noncomhatants  left  behind  in  Beirut,  ui- 
cluding  the  families  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted. Will  be  subject  to  Lebanese  laws  and 
regulations.  The  Governments  of  Lebanon 
and  the  United  States  will  provide  appropri- 
ate guarantees  of  safety  in  the  following 

ways.  ,„  ._.    ,. 

The  L  »banese  Government  will  provide  its 
guarantees  on  the  basis  of  having  secured 
assurantes  from  armed  groups  with  which  it 
has  beei  i  in  touch. 

The  t  nlted  SUtes  will  provide  its  guaran- 
tees on  the  basis  of  assurances  received 
from  tie  Government  of  Israel  and  from 
the  leailership  of  certain  Lebanese  groups 
with  wljich  it  has  been  in  touch. 

5.  'Diparture  Day"  Is  defined  as  the  day 
on  whl<  h  advance  elements  of  the  multina- 


tional force  (MNP)  deploy  in  the  Beirut 
area,  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
worked  out  In  advance  among  all  concerned, 
and  on  which  the  Initial  group  or  groups  of 
PLO  personnel  commence  departure  from 
Beirut  In  accord  with  the  planned  schedule. 
6.  The  Multinational  Force.  A  temporary 
multinational  force,  composed  of  units  from 
Prance.  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  will 
have  been  formed— at  the  request  of  the 
Lebanese  Government— to  assist  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  operation.  The  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  will  assure  the  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  leadership,  of- 
fices, and  combatants,  from  whatever  orga- 
nization In  Beirut,  In  a  manner  which  will: 

(A)  Assure  the  safety  of  such  departing 
PLO  personnel; 

(B)  Assure  the  safety  of  other  persons  In 
the  Beirut  area;  and 

(C)  Further  the  restoration  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

7,  Schedule  of  Departures  and  Other  Ar- 
rangements. The  attached  schedule  of  de- 
partures Is  subject  to  revision  as  may  be 
necessary  because  of  logistical  requirements 
and  because  of  any  necessary  shift  In  the 
setting  of  Departure  Day.  Details  concern- 
ing the  schedule  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Forces  through  the  Liaison 
and  Coordination  Committee.  Places  of  as- 
sembly for  the  departing  personnel  will  be 
Identified  by  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  and  the  PLO.  The  PLO 
will  be  In  touch  with  governments  receiving 
personnel  to  coordinate  arrival  and  other 
arrangements  there.  If  assistance  Is  required 
the  PLO  should  notify  the  Government  of 
Lebanon. 

«.  MNF  Mandate.  In  the  event  that  the 
Departure  from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  per- 
sonnel referred  to  above  does  not  take  place 
In  accord  with  the  agreed  and  predeter- 
mined schedule,  the  mandate  of  the  MNF 
will  terminate  immediately  and  all  MNF 
personnel  will  leave  Lebanon  forthwith. 

9.  Duration  of  MNF.  It  wUl  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  Lebanese  Government 
and  the  governments  contributing  forces  to 
the  MNF  that  the  forces  of  the  MNF  wUl 
depart  Lebanon  not  later  than  30  days  after 
arrival,  or  sooner  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  or  at  the  direction  of 
the  individual  government  concerned,  or  In 
accord  with  the  termination  of  the  mandate 
of  the  MNF  provided  for  above. 

10.  The  PLO  leadership  will  be  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
assembly  and  the  final  departure  of  PLO 
personnel,  from  beginning  to  end.  at  which 
time  the  leaders  also  will  all  be  gone.  Depar- 
ture arrangements  will  be  coordinated  so 
that  departures  from  Beirut  take  place  at  a 
steady  pace,  day  by  day. 

11.  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  Contribution. 
The  Lebanese  Army  will  contribute  between 
seven  and  eight  army  battalions  to  the  oper- 
ation, consisting  of  between  2,500-3,500 
men.  In  addition,  the  Internal  security  force 
will  contribute  men  and  assistance  as 
needed. 

12  ICRC.  The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  will  be  able  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  in  various  ways,  including  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
evacuation  of  wounded  and  til  Palestinian 
and  Syrian  personnel  to  appropriate  desti- 
nations, and  in  assisting  in  the  chartering 
and  movement  of  commercial  vessels  for  use 
In  departure  by  sea  to  other  coimtries.  The 
Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee  will 


Insure  that  there  will  be  proper  coordina- 
tion with  any  ICRC  activities  in  this  re- 
spect. 

13.  Departure  by  Air.  While  present  plans 
call  for  departure  by  sea  and  land,  depar- 
tures by  air  are  not  foreclosed. 

14.  Liaison  and  Coordination: 
The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will  be  the 

primary  point  of  contact  for  liaison  with  the 
PLO  as  well  as  with  other  armed  groups  and 
will  provide  necessary  Information. 

The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  MNF  will 
have  formed  prior  to  Departure  Day  a  Liai- 
son and  Coordination  Committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  MNF  participating 
governments  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces.  The  committee  will  carry  out  close 
and  effective  liaison  with,  and  provide  con- 
tinuous and  detailed  information  to,  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Forces  (IDF).  One  behalf  of 
the  committee,  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
will  continue  to  carry  out  close  and  effective 
liaison  with  the  PLO  and  other  armed 
groups  In  the  Beirut  area.  For  convenience, 
the  Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee 
will  have  two  essential  components: 

(A)  Supervisory  liaison;  and 

(B)  Military  and  technical  liaison  and  co- 
ordination. 

The  Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee 
will  act  collectively:  however,  it  may  desig- 
nate one  or  more  of  its  members  for  pri- 
mary liaison  contact  who  would  of  course 
act  on  behalf  of  all. 

Liaison  arrangements  and  consultations 
will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize misunderstandings  and  to  forestall  dif- 
ficulties. Appropriate  means  of  conmiunica- 
tlons  between  the  committee  and  other 
groups  win  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee 
will  continually  monitor  and  keep  all  con- 
cerned currently  informed  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plan,  including  any  re- 
visions to  the  departure  schedule  as  may  be 
necessary  because  of  logistical  require- 
ments. 

15.  Duration  of  Departure.  The  departure 
period  shall  be  as  short  as  possible  and,  in 
any  event,  no  longer  than  2  weeks. 

16.  Transit  Through  Lebanon.  As  part  of 
any  departure  arrangement,  all  movements 
of  convoys  carrying  PLO  personnel  must  be 
conducted  in  daylight  hours.  When  moving 
overland  from  Beirut  to  Syria,  the  convoys 
should  cross  the  border  into  Syria  with  no 
stops  en  route.  In  those  instances  when  con- 
voys of  departing  PLO  personnel  pass 
through  positions  of  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces,  whether  In  the  Beirut  area  or  else- 
where in  Lebanon,  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces  will  clear  the  route  for  the  tempo- 
rary period  in  which  the  convoy  is  running. 
Similar  steps  will  be  taken  by  other  armed 
groups  located  in  the  area  of  the  route  the 
convoy  wUl  take. 

17.  Arms  Carried  by  PLO  Personnel  On 
their  departure,  PIX)  personnel  will  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  with  them  one  individual  side 
weapon  (pistol,  rifle,  or  submachine  gun) 
and  ammunition. 

18.  Heavy  and  Spare  Weaponry  and  Muni- 
tions. The  PLO  will  turn  over  to  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  as  gifts  all  remaining 
weaponry  In  their  possession.  Including 
heavy,  crew-served,  and  spare  weaponry  and 
equipment,  along  with  all  munitions  left 
behind  in  the  Beirut  area.  The  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  may  seek  the  assistance  of 
elements  of  the  MNF  in  securing  and  dis- 
posing of  the  military  equipment.  The  PLO 
will  assist  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  by 
providing,  prior  to  their  departure,  full  and 


detailed  Information  as  to  the  location  of 
this  military  equipment. 

19.  Mines  and  Booby  Traps.  The  PLO  and 
the  Arab  Deterrent  Force  (ADF)  will  pro- 
vide to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  the 
MNP  (through  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces) 
full  and  detailed  Information  on  the  loca- 
tion of  mines  and  booby  traps. 

20.  Movement  of  PLO  Leadership.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  so  that  departing 
PLO  personnel  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  military  and  po- 
litical leadership  throughout  all  stages  of 
the  departure  operation. 

21.  Turnover  of  Prisoners  and  Remains. 
The  PLO  will,  through  the  ICRC,  turn  over 
to  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces,  all  Israeli  na- 
tionals whom  they  have  taken  In  custody, 
and  the  remains,  or  full  and  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  location  of  the  remains,  of 
all  Israeli  soldiers  who  have  fallen.  The 
PLO  will  also  turn  over  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  all  other  prisoners  whom 
they  have  taken  In  custody  and  the  remains, 
or  fuU  and  detailed  Information  about  the 
location  of  the  remains,  of  all  other  soldiers 
who  have  fallen.  All  arrangements  for  such 
turnovers  shall  be  worked  out  with  the 
ICRC  as  required  prior  to  Departure  Day. 

22.  Syrian  Military  Forces.  It  is  noted  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  between  the 
Governments  of  Lebanon  and  Syria  for  the 
deployment  of  all  military  personnel  of  the 
Arab  Deterrent  Force  from  Beirut  during 
the  departure  period.  These  forces  will  be 
allowed  to  take  their  equipment  with  them, 
except  for  that— under  mutual  agreement 
between  the  two  governments— which  is 
turned  over  to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 
All  elements  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Army,  whether  or  not  they  now  or  in  the 
past  have  been  attached  to  the  Arab  Deter- 
ent  Force,  will  withdraw  from  Lebanon. 

Fact  Sheets  on  the  Departure 

plan  for  the  departure  of  the  plo 

A  plan  for  the  departure  from  Lebanon  of 
the  PLO  leaders,  offices,  and  combatants  In 
Beirut  has  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lebanon,  the  troop-contributing 
countries,  and  Israel  and  by  the  PLO.  That 
plan  Includes  a  schedule  of  departures 
which  Is  also  attached  to  the  bilateral  notes 
exchanged  between  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon and  the  troop-contributing  countries. 

The  PLO  will  go  to  various  countries  in 
the  region  including  Jordan,  Iraq,  Tunisia, 
North  Yemen,  South  Yemen,  Syria,  Sudan, 
and  Algeria. 

Departing  PLO  personnel  wUl  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  share  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  leadership  throughout  all 
stages  of  the  departure  arrangements. 

The  PLO  will  turn  over  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  their  heavy  and  crew-served 
weapons,  spare  weaponry  and  equipment 
along  with  all  munitions  left  behind  In  the 
Beirut  area.  They  and  the  Arab  Deterrent 
Force  will  also  provide  detailed  information 
on  the  location  of  mines  and  booby  traps  to 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  On  departure, 
PLO  fiersonnel  may  carry  with  them  an  in- 
dividual side  weapon  and  ammunition. 

The  Arab  Deterrent  Force  (i.e.,  the  Syr- 
ians) and  those  forces  attached  to  the  Arab 
Deterrent  Force  will  also  redeploy  from 
Beirut  during  the  period  of  the  PLO  depar- 
ture. The  Syrian  military  forces  will  take 
their  equipment  with  them  except  for  that 
which,  by  mutual  agreement.  Is  turned  over 
to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 


UNF  COKPOSITION,  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS,  AND 
MISSION 

Force  Composition.  The  multinational 
force,  which  will  be  deployed  to  the  Beirut 
area  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  be  comprised  of  approximately 
400  Italian,  800  French,  and  800  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  U.S.  portion  of  the 
MNF  will  be  comprised  of  Marines  of  the 
32d  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  presently  serv- 
ing with  elements  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  on 
duty  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

j4rea  of  Operations.  The  MNF  will  operate 
in  and  around  the  Beirut  area.  It  will  take 
up  positions  and  operate  from  locations  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
various  national  contingents  and  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  through  the  mechanism 
of  a  Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee. 

Mission.  The  multinational  force  will 
assist  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities  for  Insuring  the 
safe  and  orderly  departure  from  Lebanon  of 
the  PLO  leaders,  offices,  and  combatants  in 
a  manner  which  will  Insure  the  safety  of 
other  persons  In  the  area,  and  which  will 
further  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty 
and  authority  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non over  the  Beirut  area. 

Duration  of  the  MNF  Mandate.  It  has 
been  mutually  agreed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  and  those  governments 
contributing  forces  to  the  MNF  that  these 
forces  will  depart  Lebstnon  not  later  than  30 
days  after  arrival,  or  sooner  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  individual  government  con- 
cerned. There  Is  also  provision  for  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  the  mandate  of  the 
MNF  and  for  its  wlthdrawtd  from  Beirut  in 
the  event  that  the  departure  from  Lebanon 
of  PLO  personnel  does  not  take  place  in 
accord  with  the  predetermined  schedule. 

ROLE  AND  MISSION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN  BEIRUT 

U.S.  forces  will  be  deployed  to  Beirut  as 
part  of  the  multinational  force  based  on  an 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 

The  U.S.  contingent  of  the  multinational 
force  will  provide  appropriate  assistance  to 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  as  they  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  PLO  personnel  in  Beirut 
from  Lebanese  territory  under  safe  and  or- 
derly conditions.  The  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
also  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Leba- 
nese Government  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  the  Beirut  area. 

U.S.  forces  will  enter  Beirut  after  the 
evacuation  is  well  underway  (probably  5  or  6 
days  thereafter)  in  concert  with  the  Italian 
MNF  contingent  and  the  remainder  of  the 
French  force.  Approximately  800  Marines 
from  Sixth  Fleet  units  will  be  deployed. 
Command  authority  for  the  Marines  wiU  be 
exercised  by  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority (NCA)  through  normal  American 
military  channels  (EUCOM).  These  forces 
will  not  engage  In  combat  but  may  exercise 
the  right  of  self-defense.  They  will  have 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  right  to  un- 
dertake actions  necessary  to  perform  their 
mission  or  to  support  their  personnel.  U.S. 
personnel  will  be  armed  with  usual  Infantry 
weapons. 

Close  coordination  will  be  maintained 
with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  There  will 
be  an  exchange  of  liaison  officers  among 
the  elements  of  the  MNF  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces.  A  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  U.S.,  French,  Italian,  and  Leba- 
nese armed  forces  will  assist  this  process. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  Leba- 


nese Armed  Forces  are  taking  measures  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  protection  of  U.S. 
forces  including  having  secured  {assurances 
from  armed  elements  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  cease-fire  and  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. 

The  U.S.  contingent  will  be  in  Beirut  for 
no  more  than  30  days. 

WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  requires  a 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  after  the 
Introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces:  (1)  Into 
foreign  territory  while  equipped  for  combat; 
or  (2)  Into  hostilities  or  situations  where  im- 
minent Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances. 

There  is  no  intention  or  expectation  that 
U.S.  forces  will  become  Involved  In  hostil- 
ities In  Beirut.  They  will  be  in  Lebanon  at 
the  formal  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon;  we  will  have  assurances  regarding 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  multinational 
force.  Although  we  cannot  rule  out  Isolated 
acts  of  violence,  all  appropriate  precautions 
will  be  taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  during  their  brief  assign- 
ment to  Lebanon. 

These  matters  will,  in  any  event,  be  kept 
under  constant  review,  and  the  President 
wUl  report  to  Congress  consistent  with  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

AGREEMENTS  AND  ASSURANCES 

U.S.  forces  wiU  participate  In  the  multina- 
tional force  in  Beirut  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Lebanon.  That  agreement  is 
In  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  notes  signed 
by  Ambassador  Dillon  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Boutros  on 
behalf  of  the  Lebanese  Government. 

The  agreement  describes  the  missions  of 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  the  MNF,  and 
the  U.S.  forces  participating  in  the  MNF.  It 
contains  provisions  concerning  command 
authority  for  U.S.  forces,  coordination  with 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  Immunities 
of  U.S.  personnel.  Annexed  to  the  agree- 
ment is  the  schedule  for  the  PLO  departure 
from  Beirut. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  has  secured  assur- 
ances from  all  armed  elements  not  now 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment that  they  will  comply  with  the 
cease-fire  and  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
Government  of  Israel  has  provided  appro- 
priate assurances. 

ROLE  OF  THE  ICRC  IN  MOVING  THE  PLO  FROM 
WEST  BEIRUT 

The  role  envisaged  for  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  in 
moving  the  PLO  from  west  Beirut  is  still 
being  finalized  on  the  basis  of  discussions  in 
Geneva  and  Beirut. 

In  accordance  with  Its  charter,  the  ICRC 
will  be  expected  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  combatants  while  in  transit.  Ini- 
tially, the  ICRC  wUl  arrange  transport  and 
provide  medical  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  PLO  personnel  going  to  Greece. 

FINANCING  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  PLO  FROM 
WEST  BEIRUT 

The  cost  of  chartering  transport  of  the 
PLO  combatants  to  receiving  countries  will 
be  funded  through  international  organiza- 
tions. The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide initial  funding  from  State  Department 
funds. 

Estimates  regarding  the  cost  of  evacuating 
PLO    forces    from    West    Beirut    currently 
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range  froi*  <2  to  $4  million.  This  figure 
could  be  iijcreased,  however,  as  the  number 
of  people  »o  be  transported  and  their  ulti- 
mate destliiatlons  are  finalized. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SAKBANES.  I  want  to  under- 
score ag^.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
departure  plan  is  a  very  carefully  per- 
pared  plan,  thoroughly  defining  the 
clrcumstapce  under  which  our  troops 
were  first  introduced  into  Lebanon. 
They  we^t  in  on  August  20.  The  mis- 
sion was  I  accomplished  on  September 
11,  and  taey  came  out  ahead  of  sched- 
ule.        T 

I  ask  twat  the  schedule  of  departures 
related  tj^this  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  »»eing  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ScHEDULZ  or  Depahtuwss 

AUGVST  ai.  l»8a— DEPAKTUHE  DAY 

The  advance  elements  of  the  MNP  (ap- 
proximately 350  men)  land  at  the  Port  of 
Beirut  at  l  about  0500  and  deploy  In  the 
Beirut  poit  area  In  preparation  for  the  Ini- 
tial deparmres  of  PLO  groups  by  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
deploy  to  previously  agreed  positions  in  the 
Beirut  ar«a,  primarily  in  the  so-called  de- 
marcation line  area,  to  assist  in  the  depar- 
ture of  F»LO  personnel.  The  Lebanese 
Armed  Po:  txs  will  take  over  positions  occu- 
pied by  th  ( PLO. 

The  PLO  will  insure  that  National  Move- 
ment Por«s  [collection  of  Lebanese  mili- 
tias] which  had  occupied  these  positions 
jointly  wit  H  the  PLO  shall  also  withdraw. 

As  the  d  ly  proceeds,  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  wU  I  take  up  such  other  positions  as 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  departure  of  PLO 
personnel. 

MeanwhQe.  the  initial  group  of  PLO  per- 
sonnel assemble  in  preparation  for  depar- 
ture by  s<a  later  in  the  day  (or  on  August 
22).  The  vessel  or  vessels  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  w  11  arrive  at  pier  on  August  21. 

The  Intial  groups  could  include  the 
wounded  i  ind  ill.  who  would  be  transported 
in  accordiince  with  agreed  arrangements— 
by  sea  or  land,  or  both— to  their  destina- 
tions in  ot  her  countries. 

The  Inilial  group  or  groups  of  PLO  per- 
sonnel deitined  for  Jordan  and  Iraq  would 
move  fron  i  their  assembly  point  to  the  wait- 
ing comm  jrcial  vessel  or  vessels  for  onward 
transport  by  sea. 

AUGUST  22 

All  grou  ps  destined  for  Jordan  or  Iraq  will 
have  boai  [led  ship  and  will  have  saUed  from 
Beirut. 

Duplica  ing  the  model  followed  on  August 
21.  PLO  j  roups  destined  for  Tunisia  assem- 
ble and  move  to  the  Port  of  Beirut  for  de- 
parture b  r  sea. 

AUGUST  23 

All  PLO  personnel  destined  for  Tunisia 
complete  their  assembly  and  embark  on 
commerci  iX  vessel  for  Tunisia. 

PLO  pe  rsonnel  destined  for  South  Yemen 
assemble  uid  move  to  a  vessel  for  departure 
then  or  oi  i  August  24. 

AUGUST  24-25 

Assembly  and  departure  by  sea  of  PLO 
personne  destined  for  North  Yemen. 

AUGUST  25 

Provided  that  satisfactory  logistical  ar- 
rangemei  ts  have  been  completed,  the  initial 
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groups  of  PLO  personnel  destined  for  Syria 
assemble  and  move  overland  via  the  Beirut- 
Damascus  highway  to  Syria 

The  advance  French  elements  of  the  MNF 
already  in  the  port  area  will  have  taken  up 
such  other  agreed  positions  on  the  land 
route  in  the  Beirut  area  as  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  overland  departure  of  the  PLO 
personnel  for  Syria. 

The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  Join  with  the 
French  in  occupying  such  positions 

(If  it  should  be  agreed  that  these  initial 
groups  should  go  by  sea  to  Syria  rather 
than  by  land,  this  departure  schedule  also  is 
subject  to  amendment  to  assure  that  logisti- 
cal requirements  are  met.) 

AUGUST  26-28  (APPROXHiATELY) 

The  remaining  forces  of  the  MNP  (from 
the  United  States.  France,  and  Italy)  arrive 
in  the  Beirut  area  and  deploy  to  agreed  lo- 
cations as  determined  through  the  Liaison 
and  Coordinating  Committee.  This  move- 
ment may  be  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  the  advance  French  elements  previously 
in  the  port  area  and  elsewhere  to  other  loca- 
tions in  the  Beirut  area. 

AUGUST  26-27-28 

PLO  groups  destined  for  Syria  continue  to 
move— by  land  or  sea— to  Syria. 

AUGUST  a2-SEPTEMBER  4 

Turnover  to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
of  PLO  weaponry,  military  equipment,  and 
ammunition  in  a  continuing  and  orderly 
fashion. 

AUGUST  29-30-31 

Redeployment  out  of  Beirut  of  the  Syrian 
elements  of  the  ADF. 

SEPTEMBER  1-4 

Completion  of  the  departure  to  Syria— by 
land  or  sea— of  all  PLO  or  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army  personnel  destined  for  Syria. 

SEPTEMBER  2-3 

Assembly  and  departure  by  sea  of  all  PLO 
personnel  destined  for  the  Sudan. 

Assembly  and  movement  by  sea  of  all  PLO 
personnel  destined  for  Algeria. 

SEPTEMBER  4-21 

The  MNF  assists  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  in  arrangements,  as  may  be  agreed 
between  governments  concerned,  to  insure 
good  and  lasting  security  throughout  the 
area  of  operation 

SEPTEMBER  21-26 

Departure  of  MNF. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  This  schedule  of 
departure  sets  out  the  projected  time- 
table beginning  with  August  21,  1982. 
the  departure  day,  and  going  right 
through  to  September  21  to  26,  the 
dates  of  departure  of  the  MNF.  Actu- 
ally, the  multinational  force  departed 
ahead  of  those  dates,  the  evacuation 
of  the  PLO  having  been  accomplished. 

I  also  ask  that  an  exchange  of  notes 
dated  August  18  and  August  20,  1982 
governing  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
multinational  force  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
change of  notes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Exchange  or  Notes 

Lebanese  Note  Requesting  U.S. 
Contribution  to  MNF 

Beirut, 
August  IS,  1982. 
Ambassador  Robert  S.  Dillon, 
U.S.  Embassy,  Beirut 

Your  Excellency.  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  many  conversations  between 
their  Excellencies  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
myself  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  C.  Habib.  Special  Emissary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Ministers  passed 
today.  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
schedule  set  up  by  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non, after  consultations  with  interested  par- 
ties, in  order  to  assure  the  withdrawal  from 
Lebanese  territory  of  the  Palestinian  lead- 
ers, offices  and  combatants  related  to  any 
organization  now  in  the  Beirut  area,  in  a 
manner  which  will: 

(1)  assure  the  safety  of  such  departing 
persons; 

(2)  assure  the  safety  of  the  persons  in  the 
area;  and 

(3)  further  the  restoration  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

In  this  context,  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non is  proposing  to  several  nations  that 
they  contribute  forces  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Beirut. 
The  mandate  of  the  MNF  will  be  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAP)  as  they  carry  out  the 
foregoing  responsibilities,  in  accordance 
with  the  annexed  schedule.  The  MNF  may 
undertake  other  functions  only  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  is  understood  that,  in  the 
event  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Palestini- 
an personnel  referred  to  above  does  not  take 
place  In  accord  with  the  predetermined 
schedule,  the  mandate  of  the  MNF  will  ter- 
minate immediately  and  all  MNF  personnel 
will  leave  Lebanon  forthwith. 

In  the  foregoing  context.  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deploy  a  force  of  approximately  800  per- 
sonnel to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  American  force  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAF.  the  Ameri- 
can force  will  assign  liasion  officers  to  the 
LAP  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign  liasion  officers  to  the  American  force. 
The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison  with 
the  civilian  population  and  manifest  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  In  aU 
appropriate  situations. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may. 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

The  American  force  will  depart  Lebanon 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  its  arrival, 
or  sooner  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Lebanon  or  at  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  according  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  mandate  provided  for 
above. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAF 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 


the  protection  of  the  American  force's  per- 
sonnel, to  Include  securing  the  assurances 
from  ail  armed  elements  not  now  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  wlU  comply  with  the  cease-fire  and  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

The  American  force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
or  for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  Accord- 
ingly. It  shall  enjoy  all  facilities  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 
Personnel  In  the  American  force  shall  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  accorded  the 
administrative  and  technical  staff  of  the 
American  Embassy  In  Beirut,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  immigration  and  customs  re- 
quirements, and  restrictions  on  entering  or 
departing  Lebanon.  Personnel,  property  and 
equipment  of  the  American  force  Intro- 
duced Into  Lebanon  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  form  of  tax,  duty,  charge  or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose.  If  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  your  Excellency's 
government,  that  your  Excellency's  reply  to 
that  effect,  together  with  this  note,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments,  to  enter  Into  force  on  the  date 
of  your  Excellency's  reply. 

Please  accept,  your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 
PUAD  Boutros. 
Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

U.S.  Reply  to  Lebanese  Note  Requesting 
U.S.  Contribution  to  MNF 

August  20.  1982. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  18  August  1982  requesting 
the  deployment  of  an  American  force  to 
Beirut.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  on 
behalf  of  my  government  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  deploy  temporarily  a 
force  of  approximately  800  personnel  as 
part  of  a  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAF)  as  they  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  Palestinian  personnel  in  Beirut  from  Leb- 
anese territory  under  safe  and  orderly  con- 
ditions, in  accordance  with  the  schedule  an- 
nexed to  your  Excellency's  note.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  presence  of  such  an  Ameri- 
can force  will  in  this  way  facilitate  the  res- 
toration of  Lebanese  Government  sovereign- 
ty and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area,  an 
objective  which  is  fully  shared  by  my  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  you 
that  my  government  accepts  the  terms  and 
conditions  concerning  the  presence  of  the 
American  force  in  the  Beirut  area  as  set 
forth  in  your  note,  and  that  your  Excel- 
lency's note  and  this  reply  accordingly  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Robert  S.  Dillon, 

Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  That  exchange  of 
notes,  I  would  point  out,  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  in  carrying  out  its 
mission  the  American  forces  will  not 
engage  in  combat.  Furthermore  it  pro- 
vided that  "The  American  force  will 
depart  Lebanon  not  later  than  30  days 
after  its  arrival,  or  sooner  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or 
at  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, or  according  to  the  termination 
of  the  mandate  provided  for  above." 


Mr.  President,  the  President  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Augiist  20  concern- 
ing this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
President's  Letter  to  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General,  August  20, 1982 

Letter  dated  August  20,  1982,  from  the 
Charge  d' Affairs  a.i.  of  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  General 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary-General:  As  you 
know,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon  has  requested  the  deployment  of  a 
multinational  force  in  Beirut  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  armed  forces  as  they  carry  out  the 
orderly  and  safe  departure  of  Palestinian 
personnel  now  In  the  Beirut  area  In  a 
manner  which  will  further  the  restoration 
of  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut 
8U-ea.  The  Lebanese  Government  has  asked 
for  the  participation  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  in  this  force,  together  with 
military  personnel  from  France  and  Italy. 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  agreed,  in  response 
to  this  request  from  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, to  deploy  a  force  of  about  800  person- 
nel to  Beirut  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30 
days.  It  is  my  firm  intention  and  belief  that 
these  troops  will  not  be  Involved  in  hostil- 
ities during  the  course  of  this  operation. 

"The  deployment  of  this  United  States 
force  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth 
In  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter.  It  fur- 
thers the  goals  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions 508  (1982)  and  509  (1982)  adopted  in 
June  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanese  con- 
flict. The  force  will  plan  to  work  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  observer  group  sta- 
tioned in  the  Beirut  area. 

"The  agreement  will  support  the  objective 
of  helping  to  restore  the  territorial  integri- 
ty, sovereignty  and  political  independence 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  Government  to 
bring  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled  country, 
which  has  too  long  endured  the  trials  of 
civU  strife  and  armed  conflict. 

Ronald  Reagan." 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the 
present  letter  be  circulated  as  an  official 
document  of  the  General  Assembly,  under 
item  34  of  the  provisional  agenda,  and  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman, 

Ambassador. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  then  on 
August  24.  1982,  the  President  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
that  letter,  he  says  as  follows— and  I 
am  now  quoting  excerpts  from  his 
letter  and  then  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  be  included 
in  the  Record: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  Involved  in  hostilities. 
They  are  in  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  Our  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  ex- 
pressly rules  out  any  combat  responsibilities 
for  the  U.S.  forces.  All  armed  elements  in 


the  area  have  given  assurances  that  they 
will  take  no  action  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  departure  plan  or  the 
activities  of  the  multinational  force.  (The 
departure  has  been  underway  for  some  days 
now  and  thus  far  these  assurances  have 
been  fulfilled.)  Finally,  the  departure  plan 
makes  it  clear  that  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down in  its  implementation,  the  multina- 
tional force  will  be  withdrawn.  Although  we 
cannot  rule  out  isolated  acts  of  violence,  all 
appropriate  precautions  have  thus  been 
taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  during  the  brief  assignment  to 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President's  Letter  to  the  Congress,  Aug. 
24,  1982 

On  August  18,  1982,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  established  a  plan  for  the  depar- 
ture from  Lebanon  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  leadership,  offices,  and 
combatants  In  Beirut.  This  plan  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  Israel.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  has  In- 
formed the  Government  of  Lebanon  that  it 
also  has  accepted  the  plan.  A  key  element  of 
this  plan  is  the  need  for  a  multinational 
force,  including  a  United  States  component, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  these  personnel  under  safe 
and  orderly  conditions.  This  will  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area. 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  in  view  of  the 
requirement  for  such  a  force  in'prder  to 
secure  the  acceptance  by  concemechparties 
of  the  departure  plan.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  limited  and  temporary  basis.  In 
accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  de- 
ployment and  mission  of  these  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

On  August  21.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
parture plan,  approximately  350  French 
military  personnel— the  advance  elements  of 
the  multinational  force— were  deployed  in 
Beirut  together  with  elements  of  the  Leba- 
nese armed  Forces,  and  the  departure  of 
Palestinian  personnel  began.  To  date.  Pales- 
tinian personnel  have  departed  Lebanon  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

On  August  25.  approximately  BOO  Marines 
began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  These  troops  are 
equipped  with  weapons  consistent  with 
their  non-combat  mission,  including  usual 
Infantry  weapons. 

Under  our  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  these  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel will  assist  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non In  carrying  out  its  reponsibilities  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  Palestinian  per- 
sonnel under  safe  and  orderly  conditions. 
The  presence  of  our  forces  will  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  in  the 
Beirut  area.  Our  forces  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  which  will  have  2,500-3.500  person- 
nel assigned  to  this  operation,  as  well  as 
with  a  total  of  approximately  800  French 
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and  400  It  man  millUry  personnel  in  the 
mulUnAtlonaJ  force.  Transportation  of  the 
personnel  departing  U  being  carried  out  by 
conunerclali  air  and  sea  transport,  and  by 
land.  Accoi)dlng  to  our  agreement  with  the 
Oovemmerit  of  Lebanon,  the  United  SUtes 
military  personnel  wUl  be  withdrawn  from 
Lebanon  within  thirty  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  In- 
tenUon  or  expecUtlon  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  wlUJ  become  involved  In  hostilities. 
They  are  li  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request 
of  the  OovBrnment  of  Lebanon.  Our  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  I/ebanon  ex- 
pressly rul«s  out  any  combat  responsibilities 
for  the  U.$.  forces.  All  armed  elements  in 
the  area  liave  given  assurances  that  they 
will  take  n«  action  to  Interfere  with  the  im- 
plemenutl^n  of  the  departure  plan  or  the 
activities  df.  the  multinational  force.  (The 
departure  kas  been  underway  for  some  days 
now  and  thus  far  these  assurances  have 
been  fuUilled.)  Finally,  the  departure  plan 
makes  it  clpar  that  In  the  event  of  a  break- 
down in  its  ImplemenUtlon,  the  multlna- 
Uonal  forct  wUl  be  withdrawn.  Although  we 
cannot  rul«  out  Isolated  acts  of  violence,  all 
appropriate  precautions  have  thus  t)een 
taken  to  aisure  the  safety  of  UJS.  military 
personnel  purlng  their  brief  assignment  to 
Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Lebanon  Is  being  undertak- 
en pursuant  to  the  President's  constitution- 
al authorito'  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  riations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  trte  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces. 

This  sten  will  not.  by  Itself,  resolve  the  sit- 
uation In  Lebanon,  let  alone  the  problems 
which  hav(e  plagued  the  region  for  more 
than  thlrtt  years.  But  I  beUeve  that  it  will 
improve  the  prospects  for  reallidng  our  ob- 
jectives in  Lebanon: 

A  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities; 

Establishment  of  a  strong,  representative 
central  go»emment; 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces; 

Restoration  of  control  by  the  Lebanese 
Govemmetit  throughout  the  country;  and 

EsUbllshment  of  conditions  under  which 
Liebanon  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a  laimch- 
Ing  point  lor  attacks  against  Israel.  I  also 
believe  thf  t  progress  on  the  Lebanon  prob- 
lem will  cdntrlbute  to  an  atmosphere  In  the 
region  necessary  for  progress  towards  the 
establlshnient  of  a  comprehensive  peace  In 
the  region  under  Camp  David,  based  firmly 
on  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338. 

Slna  irely, 

Roif  AU)  Reagak. 

Mr.  S/RBANES.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  this  documentation,  which  has  now 
been  included  In  the  Rbcord.  makes  it 
very  clear  that  at  the  time  of  the  ini- 
tial comiiltment  of  American  troops 
to  the  n»iltinational  force  in  Lebanon 
there  was  a  very  careful,  detailed, 
spelled  o  iit  role.  The  Congress  was  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  that  role,  to  look 
at  it  ard  to  reach  some  Judgment 
about  the  circumstances  into  which 
our  troojs  were  being  committed,  the 
benefits  that  were  going  to  flow  from 
that  commitment,  and  the  risks  that 
were  Invslved.  the  subsequent  relntro- 
ductlon  lof  our  troops  Into  Lebanon 
later  In  September  was  governed  only 
by  and  exchange  of  notes  between  our 
Ambassador  to  Lebanon  and  the  Mln 
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ister    ol 
Deputy 


Foreign    Affairs 
Prime  Minister  of 


Mr.  President,  as  a  reading  of  the 
motion  will  indicate  the  reference  Is 
primarily  to  the  role  that  the  forces 
were  going  to  play  in  the  Beirut  area. 

I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  that 
exchange  of  notes  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 

9.  Agreement  Betweek  the  United  States 
AND  Lebanon  on  United  States  Participa- 
tion IN  A  Multinational  Force  in  Beirut. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut 

September  25,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  September  25,  1982. 
Beirut,  September  25,  1982. 

No.  100 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  American  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  you  on  behalf  of  my  Grov- 
emment  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  esUblish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities In  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  understood  that 
the  presence  of  such  an  American  Force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  is  fully 
shared  by  my  Government,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 

His  Excellency 

FOUAD  BUTRUS. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Beirut 
I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  In  your  note,  and  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  ac- 
cordingly constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments. 

Beirut,  the  25th  of  September  1982. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Robert  Dillon, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Beirut 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  urgent  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  governments  con- 
cerning the  recent  tragic  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Beirut  area,  and  to  consulta- 
tions between  my  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  pursu- 
ant to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 521.  On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon,  I  wish  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  restore  its 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area  and  thereby  to  assure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  and  bring  an  end  to  vio- 
lence that  has  recurred.  To  this  end,  Israeli 
forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut  area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires immediate  action,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is.  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  objectives  in  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  521.  proposing  to  several 
nations  that  they  contribute  forces  to  serve 
and  the  as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force  (MNF) 
Lebanon,     in  the  Beirut  area.  The  mandate  of  the 


MNF  will  be  to  provide  an  Interposition 
force  at  agreed  locations  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  Multinational  presence  requested 
by  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it  and 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  In  the 
Beirut  area.  This  presence  will  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government  sover- 
eignty and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area, 
and  thereby  further  efforts  of  my  govern- 
ment to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the 
area  and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which 
has  tragically  recurred.  The  MNF  may  un- 
dertake other  functions  only  by  mutual 
agreement. 

In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deploy  a  force  of  approximately  1200  pe- 
sonnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  LAF  and  MNF  will  form  a  liaison  and 
coordination  Committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  MNF  participating  govern- 
ments and  chaired  by  the  representatives  of 
my  Government.  The  Liaison  and  Coordina- 
tion Committee  will  have  two  essential  com- 
ponents: (A)  Supervisory  liaison;  and  (B) 
Military  and  technical  liaison  and  coordina- 
tion. 

The  American  Force  will  operate  In  close 
coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAF,  the  Ameri- 
can Force  will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the 
LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
Force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison 
with  the  civilian  population  and  with  the 
U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the  authority 
of  the  Lebsuiese  Government  in  all  appro- 
priate situations.  The  American  Force  will 
provide  security  for  LAF  personnel  operat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  contingent. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  In  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  will  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNF 
participating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  request 
of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAF 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  American  Force's  per- 
sonnel, to  Include  securing  assurances  from 
all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not 
Interfere  with  any  activities  of  the  MNF. 

The  American  Force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  According- 
ly, it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties accorded  the  administrative  and  technl- 
«il  staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  immigra- 
tion and  customs  requirements,  and  restric- 


tions on  entering  or  departing  Lebanon. 
Personnel,  property  and  equipment  of  the 
American  Force  introduced  into  Lebanon 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  form  of  tax,  duty, 
charge  or  levey. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  that  Your  Excellency's  reply 
to  that  effect,  together  with  this  Note,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

POUAD  BOUTROS, 

Deputy-Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
what  has  happened  Is  that  the  mission 
and  purpose  of  our  troops  is  being  ex- 
panded, broadened;  it  is  becoming 
more  general  and  more  vague,  and 
therefore,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  to  evaluate  what  the  task  Is 
and  how  feasible  It  Is  that  our  troops 
there  win  be  able  to  achieve  it. 

Purthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate whether  In  fact  the  resources 
made  available  are  adequate  to  the 
task.  Are  we  in  effect  talting  on  a  re- 
sponsibility for  which  we  have  not 
committed  the  resovirces?  Does  that 
mean  in  the  future  we  wlU  diminish 
the  responsibility  or  increase  the  re- 
sources? 

The  two  notes  that  I  referred  to 
dated  September  25,  1982,  governing 
the  reintroductlon  of  American 
troops— I  want  to  be  very  clear  about 
this— the  first  commitment  of  troops 
in  my  judgment  was  done  under  very 
specific,  detailed  terms  that  allowed 
an  evaluation  to  be  made  as  to  why 
they  were  being  sent,  what  the  pur- 
pose was,  and  the  likelihood  of  accom- 
plishment. The  second  reintroductlon 
was  much  more  vague.  The  note  from 
our  Ambassador  says: 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  on  behalf  of 
my  Government  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of 
approximately  1,200  pBrsonnel  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an 
environment  which  will  permit  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  presence  of  such  an  Amer- 
ican Force  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  government  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority over  the  Beirut  area.  *  •  * 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution 
that  is  before  us  to  provide  an  authori- 
zation goes  well  beyond  the  responsi- 
bilities set  out  In  the  exchange  of 
notes. 

As  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166, 
the  matter  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  I  am  now  quoting  the  title  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

Providing  statutory  authorization  imder 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  for  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Peacekeeping  Force  In  Lebanon  In  order  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

Note  that  well:  "in  order  to  obtain 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon." 


Then,  in  its  findings  and  purposes, 
section  2.(a),  the  resolution  states: 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East. 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  Its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  In  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25. 1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

Mr.  President,  we  see  a  clear  pro- 
gression. We  see  the  following  move- 
ment; the  first  introduction  of  the 
forces  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the 
PLO  was  very  carefully  and  specifical- 
ly defined;  the  reintroductlon  of  the 
forces  governed  by  two  notes  which 
were  vague  about  its  role,  although 
referenced  to  the  Beirut  area;  and  now 
a  joint  resolution  before  us  which, 
while  referring  in  section  3  to  the  ear- 
lier exchange  of  notes,  contains  lan- 
guage In  Its  findings  and  purposes  and 
its  title  which  clearly  reflects  a  broad- 
er role  and  assignment  for  our  troops. 
Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  progression 
that  is  taking  place. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  had  a  discussion  earli- 
er about  the  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  over  the  weekend,  in  an 
interview.  In  which  he  said  that  the 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Marines  and  other 
Western  forces  should  continue  in 
Lebanon  until  there  is  stability  in  that 
country,  which  he  indicated  should  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  Israeli, 
Syrian,  and  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization forces. 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawn  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  force's 
being  given  another  mission.  Instead  of 
being  stationed  in  the  Beirut  area,  "we've 
always  had  It  in  mind  that  if  withdrawal  of 
aU  foreign  forces  could  be  brought  about 
and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces,  which  we've 
been  helping  train,  can  move  in  and  take 
charge  in  those  area,  that  the  multinational 
force,  not  just  our  marines,  might  occupy 
some  strategic  positions  in  Lebanon." 

A  senior  official  said  that  there  has  been 
planning  for  the  Western  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
PLO  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
also  might  be  sent  to  port  areas  and  other 
regions  to  serve  as  a  political  support  to  the 
Lebanese. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  25. 1983] 

Shultz  Ties  Withdrawal  to  Lebanon's 
Stability 

Washington.— Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  said  yesterday  that  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  marines  and  other  Western  forces 
should  continue  in  Lebanon  until  there  is 
stability  in  that  country,  which  he  indicated 
should  Include  the  withdrawal  of  Isrsiell, 
Syrian  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion forces. 

Given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Lebanon,  a 
senior  administration  official  acknowledged, 
this  could  mean  an  indefinite  commitment 
to  remain  there  because  "nobody  knows  if 
the  Syrians  will  every  agree  to  pull  out." 

Mr.  Shultz's  comments,  which  came  in  an 
interview  over  the  Cable  News  Network, 
were  likely  to  cause  further  concern  in  Con- 
gress t>ecause,  as  he  did  when  he  testified 
last  Wednesday  before  two  congressional 
committees,  the  secretary  refused  to  guar- 
antee that  the  marines  now  In  Lebanon 
would  be  pulled  out  in  18  months  or  that 
the  size  of  the  contingent  or  the  scope  of  its 
mission  would  be  expanded. 

A  resolution  pending  before  Congress  that 
President  Reagan  has  agreed  to  sign  is 
meant  by  Its  congressional  sponsors  to  put 
definite  limits  on  the  role  of  the  marines 
under  the  authority  of  the  1973  War  Powers 
Act. 

When  asked  if  he  would  guarantee  that 
the  size  of  the  force  would  not  be  enlarged. 
Mr.  Shultz  said  yesterday  that  although 
there  was  no  plan  for  an  Increase,  he  would 
not  provide  a  "guarantee,  which  is  a  flat, 
unequivocal,  never-say-never  type  of  thing." 

He  said  in  defending  his  refusal  to  give  a 
pledge  of  no  change  that  "you  can't  foresee 
what  the  situation  may  be." 

"And  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
acting  as  though  I  know  exactly  what  the 
situation  will  be,"  he  said. 

At  one  point  in  the  Interview,  the  secre- 
tary refused  to  provide  details  on  the  condi- 
tions for  pulling  out  the  approximately 
5,500  American,  British.  Frencli,  and  Italian 
members  of  the  multinational  force.  But 
under  questioning,  he  added: 

"We  have  to  judge  the  situation,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  mairines  continue  their 
mission,  and  the  other  multinational  force 
elements  continue  their  mission,  in  support- 
ing the  emergence  of  stability  in  Lebanon. 
If  we  can  find  a  situation  in  Lebanon  that 
has  stability  in  it,  in  terms  of  the  structure 
of  the  government  and  removal  of  foreign 
forces,  that's  the  objective." 

When  asked  if  that  meant  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  "stability "  without  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  forces,  he  agreed, 
saying:  '"I  think  that  If  you  have  a  coimtry 
with,  say,  75  percent  or  so  occupied  by  for- 
eign forces.  It's  hard  to  see  how  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  control  of  it,  and 
has  stability." 

Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawn  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  force's 
being  given  another  mission.  Instead  of 
being  stationed  in  the  Beirut  area,  ""we've 
always  had  it  in  mind  that  If  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  could  be  brought  about 
and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces,  which  we've 
been  helping  train,  can  move  in  and  take 
charge  in  those  areas,  that  the  multination- 
al force,  not  just  our  marines,  might  occupy 
some  strategic  positions  in  Lebanon." 

A  senior  official  said  that  there  has  been 
planning  for  the  Western  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
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PLO  forcM  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
alao  mlgnt  be  sent  to  port  areas  and  other 
regions  to  serve  as  a  political  support  to  the 
Lebanese  .i 

VS.  officials  said  yesterday  they  were  not 
certain  hiw  many  foreign  troops  are  In  Leb- 
anon. Bui  on«  official  estimated  there  are 
about  isioo  Israelis  in  southern  Lebanon, 
about  40.000  Syrians  In  eastern  and  north- 
em  Lebanon  and  11.000  to  15,000  Palestini- 
an force*  some  of  them  attached  to  the 
Syrian  artny  and  others  on  their  own.  There 
also  are  small  numbers  of  Iranians  and 
Libyans  Iti  support  of  the  antl-govemment 
forces  In  pebanon. 

Senate*  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (R, 
Md.),  when  told  of  Mr.  Shultz's  comments 
yesterdaji  said  that  he  felt  the  administra- 
tion was!  being  ungenerous"  and  "unre- 
sponsive.* given  the  desire  of  Congress  to  be 
cooperative.  But  he  said  that  aJthough  the 
administBation  does  not  want  "to  waive  any 
Its."  he  believed  that  once  the  reso- 
itlng  the  time,  scope  and  size  of 
ivolvement  In  Lebanon  was  passed 
the  administration  probably 
^'willing  to  live  with  it." 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
def initic  n  of  what  the  role  of  our  men 
in  Lebanon  is  to  be;  that,  in  effect, 
what  is  lappening  is  that  we  are  being 
drawn  nto  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment. 

The  jaint  resolution,  in  fact,  even 
states  ii  section  6  that  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  will 
not  necessarily  mean  that  our  troops 
will  cone  out,  because  the  President 
cotild  d<  termine  and  certify  that  their 
continu  ;d  participation  in  the  multi- 
nationa  force  is  required. 

So,  e'en  if  the  foreign  forces  are 
taken  o  it— which  is  in  itself  a  tremen- 
dous espansion  of  our  responsibility 
and  rol(  —but  even  if  that  is  achieved, 
the  adr  linistration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  may  continue  to  keep  the 
troops  ;here.  That  is  the  point  the 
Secreta-y  made  in  his  interview  over 
the  wee  tend. 

Mr.  P  -esident,  before  Senators  focus 
too  rau(  h  on  the  18-month  versus  the 
6-montli  question— and  that  has  been 
portray  ;d  by  some  as  critical  in  this 
matter- -it  is  more  important  to  focus 
on  the  1  ole  and  scope  of  our  troops.  By 
way  of  •omparision,  we  have  people  in 
the  Sin  li  carrying  out  a  role  that  was 
careful!  y  defined,  whose  risks  could  be 
evaluatsd,  whose  benefits  could  be 
evaluat  ;d,  and  that  role  has  continued 
over  a  1  jngthy  period  of  time. 

I  agr(  e  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  who 
said  yes  terday  on  "Meet  the  Press": 

I  do  n(  t  believe  we  ought  to  be  debating  a 
time  lim  t.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  debating 
our  role  n  Lebanon. 

Beyond  that— and  this  is  the  final 
point  1  want  to  get  on  the  record 
before  oday's  debate  finishes— beyond 
that  is  the  indication  by  the  adminis- 
tration that,  whatever  the  terms  of 
this  atthorizing  resolution  are,  they 
do  not  feel  that  their  authority  to  act 
is  cont  lined  within  the  terms  of  the 


resolution  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  assert  a  constitutional  authority 
outside  the  resolution:  in  effect,  to  in- 
crease the  role,  the  numbers,  the  time 
period— all  on  the  basis  of  an  assertion 
of  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

As  we  know,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  make  a  reser- 
vation at  the  time  he  signs  this  resolu- 
tion, and  it  is  very  clear  that  the  reser- 
vation which  he  intends  to  make  is 
that  he  is  reserving  all  of  his  consiti- 
tional  authorities. 

I  had  an  extended  question  period 
with  the  Secretary  on  this  particular 
issue  in  the  committee,  and  in  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  ask  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  just  want  to 
quote  from  it.  This  is  my  question  to 
the  Secretary: 

•  •  •  you  would  not  agree  to  the  authori- 
zation being  for  18  months  and  then  it  being 
clear  that  to  stay  there,  the  President  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress;  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Shultz  said:  "That  is  cor- 
rect." 

The  administration  reads  this  reso- 
lution, even  with  an  18-month  period, 
as  not  constituting  a  limitation  upon 
them. 
Later,  I  asked  Secretary  Shultz: 
Now,  there  is  a  difference  between  consul- 
tation and  obtaining  an  authorization  from 
the  Congress.  Is  it  the  administrations  posi- 
tion that  what  they  need  to  do  is  consult 
with  the  Congress,  or  that  they  need  to 
obtain  an  authorization  from  the  Congress, 
that  they  could  not  expand  the  number  or 
role  without  a  specific  congressional  author- 
ization? 

The  Secretary  frequently  stated  that 
the  administration  would  consult  with 
Congress,  but  as  we  all  know,  consulta- 
tion and  authorization  swe  two  very 
different  things  and  that  difference 
goes  to  the  very  meaning  of  the  War 
Power  Act. 

The  Secretary  said,  in  response  to 
that  question: 

I  think  the  President  or  pershaps  any  of 
you  if  you  were  President,  thinking  about 
your  role,  your  constitutional  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
tie  your  hands  and  say  that  you  could  only 
order  U.S.  forces  to  do  something  or  often 
after  the  Congress  had  authorized  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
Democratic  leader's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  get  10  minutes  from  the  other 
side  to  finish  this  opening  statement? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  would  like 
10  minutes  yielded  time  of  our  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  understand  that 
we  had  a  3-hour  debate  period  and  we 
have  exhausted  our  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10 
minutes  if  that  would  be  sufficient. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  A  further  question 
directed  to  the  Secretary  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  •  •  as  I  pointed  out,  the  word  "consulta- 
tion" and  the  word  "authorization"  are  two 
very  different  things.  As  I  understand  the 
responses  to  the  questions,  the  administra- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  it  seeking  to 
obtain  this  authorization.  Is  not  any  way  re- 
linquishing its  assertion  of  authority  to  in- 
crease numbers,  scope  and  time  period. 

Secretary  Shultz  reponded: 

I  can  only  go  back  to  the  generality  of  it 
and  say  that  the  President  has  no  intention 
of  turning  over  the  Congress  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Now  that  does  not  mean  that  you 
ignore  the  Congress  wishing  and,  of  course, 
the  Congress  has  to  provide  funds  and  so 
on.  It  is  only  sensible  to  consult  and  try  to 
move  forward  in  tandem  on  these  matters. 
But  in  the  end,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the 
President  must  maintain  his  constitutional 
responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  longer  exchange  from 
which  these  questions  and  answers 
were  taken  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  note  that  the  exchange 
appears  at  pages  26-29  of  the  printed 
hearing  of  September  21,  1983,  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  is  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Sarbanxs.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want 
to  try  to  develop  with  you  the  breadth  and 
range  of  the  authorization  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  from  the  Congress.  I  think 
I  can  do  that  by  making  reference  to  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  and  obtaining  your 
understanding  of  them. 

Is  it  the  administration's  view  that  at  the 
end  of  the  18-month  period  that  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  other  constitutional 
powers  which  the  President  asserts,  could 
maintain  troops  there  without  a  congres- 
sional authorization? 

Secretary  Shultz.  If  we  get  to  the  end  of 
the  18-month  period,  of  course,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  fact  situation  will  be.  The 
resolution  sets  out  conditions  for  termina- 
tion, including  an  18-month  period,  and  pro- 
vides for,  and  unless  the  Congress  votes  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say.  as  Chairman  Zablocki 
stated  this  morning  in  the  House,  that  es- 
sentially you  would  be  constitutionally 
where  we  are  right  now. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  in  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration does  assert  the  constitutional 
authority  to  maintain  the  troops  under  the 
other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  President  has 
stated  that  he  will  sign  this  resolution,  and 
among  the  reasons  for  doing  so  is  it  seems 
to  be  a  way  of  preserving  the  constitutional 
principles  that  each  side  to  this  negotiation 
feels  are  of  great  Importance,  without  pre- 
judging them  one  way  or  another. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  take  it  the  reservation  which  the  president 
is  going  to  express  upon  the  signing— I  have 
not  seen  what  that  reservation  is  going  to 


be;  I  have  only  been  told  that  he  Is  going  to 
express  reservations- 1  take  it  will  run  to  an 
assertion  that  he  does  have  constitutional 
authority  acting  as  Commander  In  Chief  to 
commit  these  troops  and  to  keep  them 
there;  is  that  correct?  Is  that  the  reserva- 
tion that  will  be  made? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  certainly  would 
expect  that  the  heart  of  the  reservation 
nms  to  his  constitutional  duties  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

Senator  Sarbanxs.  Then  I  take  It,  consist- 
ent with  that,  it  Is  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration that  at  the  end  of  the  18- 
month  period  the  President  could  keep  the 
troo(>s  there  pursuant  to  that  constitutional 
authority? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  constitu- 
tional Issue  is  a  general  one  and  would  apply 
across  the  board.  This  resolution  is  an  effort 
to  put  that  issue  to  the  side  for  the  time 
being  and  go  on  to  the  substance  of  this 
matter. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  take  it  you  would  be 
opposed.  In  section  6  of  the  resolution,  to 
striking  the  language  "for  purposes  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution"  as  far  as  the  au- 
thorization for  18  months  Is  concerned?  In 
other  words,  you  would  not  agree  to  the  au- 
thorization being  for  18  months  and  then  it 
being  clear  that  to  stay  there  the  I»resident 
would  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress,  is 
that  correct? 

Secretary  Shultz.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Now,  the  resolution 
also  provides  that: 

"Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  modifies, 
limits  or  supersedes  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ments of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  relating  to  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion In  the  number  of  or  role  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  role  or  number, 
substantial  expansion  of  the  number  or  role 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  cannot  take  place 
without  a  congressional  authorization?  Or 
would  the  Executive  again  assert  that  It 
could  do  that  under  the  Commander  In 
Chief  powers  and  that  therefore  that  ques- 
tion also  remains  open.  Just  as  the  previous 
one  does? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  President  has 
signed  that  statute  and  it  Is  our  full  inten- 
tion, if  there  Is  any  change  In  the  mission  or 
a  significant  change  In  the  numbers  of  ma- 
rines deployed,  to  come  and  consult  with 
the  Congress  about  that  as  required  by  the 
law. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  As  I  read  the  law— and 
I  am  trying  to  be  clear  on  this,  because  you 
did  mention  it  earlier.  You  said  you  would 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  consult 
about  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  difference  between  consul- 
tation and  obtaining  an  authorization  from 
the  Congress.  Is  It  the  administration's  posi- 
tion that  what  they  need  to  do  is  consult 
with  the  Congress,  or  that  they  need  to 
obtain  an  authorization  from  the  Congress, 
that  they  could  not  expand  the  number  or 
role  without  a  specific  congressional  author- 
ization? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  President, 
or  perhaps  any  of  you  if  you  were  president, 
thinking  about  your  rule,  your  constitution- 
al role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  tie  your  hands  and  say 
that  you  could  only  order  U.S.  forces  to  do 
something  or  other  after  the  Congress  had 
authorized  it. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  So  it  Is  your  position, 
then,  that  you  could  substantially  expand 


them  without  a  congressional  authoriza- 
tion? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  constitutional  res- 
ervation goes  to  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  therefore  to  his  capac- 
ity to  be  In  charge  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  assert  that 
role. 

The  effort  that  is  being  made  here  in  put- 
ting together  this  resolution  and  In  working 
on  the  Lebanon  situation  generally  is  to  try 
to  work  in  a  collaborative  and  consultative 
fashion  with  the  Congress,  and  certainly 
that  is  our  Intent,  at  the  same  time  not  to 
prejudice  or  foreclose  these  fundamental 
constitutional  principles. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  understand  that.  But 
what  this  questioning  Is  brlngring  out  is  that, 
while  the  administration  is  here  seeking  an 
authorization  from  the  Congress,  it  is  re- 
serving Its  authority  and  ^4cht  to  increase 
the  numbers.  Increase  the  scope,  and  in- 
crease the  time  period,  in  each  Instance 
without  a  congressional  authorization. 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
administration  to  consult  closely  with  the 
Congress  on  such  matters. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  understand  that.  But 
as  I  pointed  out,  the  word  "consultation" 
and  the  word  "authorization"  are  two  very 
different  things.  As  I  understand  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questions,  the  administra- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  seeking  to 
obtain  this  authorization,  is  not  in  any  way 
relinquishing  its  assertion  of  authority  to 
increase  numbers,  scope  and  time  jjeriod. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  can  only  go  back  to 
the  generality  of  It  and  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  intention  of  turning  over  to  the 
Congress  his  constitutional  responsibilities 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  Now,  that  does  not 
mean  that  you  Ignore  the  Congress  wishes, 
and  of  course  the  Congress  has  to  provide 
funds  and  so  on.  It  is  only  sensible  to  con- 
sult and  try  to  move  forward  in  tandem  on 
these  matters. 

But  in  the  end,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
the  President  must  maintain  his  constitu- 
tional responsibility  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Members  to  read  the  minority 
views  to  the  committee  report  before 
reaching  a  judgment  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  "The  above  questioning  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  minority 
views  make  the  point  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  not  being  applied 
in  this  instance,  despite  the  assertion 
that  a  so-called  compromise  has  been 
reswjhed. 

As  the  report  states,  "The  deter- 
mined unwillingness  of  the  administra- 
tion to  recognize  that  the  procedures 
stipulated  by  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion are  now  in  fact  required  became 
starkly  evident  during  the  Secretary 
of  State's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. Under  questioning  on  Septem- 
ber 21  about  the  relationship  between 
the  Baker-Percy  resolution  and  future 
U.S.  actions  in  Lebanon,  Secretary 
Shultz  was  assiduously  careful  to  re- 
serve for  the  Commander  in  Chief  a 
full  range  of  options— regarding  the 
scope  of  operations,  the  number  of 
U.S.  Forces  and  the  duration  of  the  in- 
volvement—even in  disregard  if  neces- 
sary of  the  war  powers  resolution 
framework  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 


would  purportedly  Impose  on  the  U.S. 
presence  there."  Congress  cannot 
ignore  what  this  means.  The  adminis- 
tration is  prepared  to  participate  in  a 
procedure  which  would  give  some  ap- 
pearance of  creating  a  war  powres  res- 
olution framework  without  really  con- 
ceding that  any  such  framework 
exists. 

So  aside  from  the  terms  contained  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  which,  of 
course,  raise  serious  questions  in  and 
of  themselves,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  and  mission  of  our 
troops,  we  also  have  to  face  the  situa- 
tion that  the  administration  is  assert- 
ing an  authority  to  act  beyond  or  out- 
side of  the  resolution. 

And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  mi- 
nority in  its  views  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  in  our  judgment  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  not  being  applied. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding proper  implementation  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  are  mere 
"legalisms."  At  issue  are  constitutional 
questions  of  immense  gravity,  involv- 
ing how  this  Nation  is  going  to  make 
the  decision  to  involve  American 
Forces  in  hostilities. 

It  does  not  take  much  anticipation 
of  what  might  develop  to  recognize 
that  Congress  is  being  drawn  into  pro- 
viding an  open-ended  authorization. 
The  terms  of  the  authorization  itself, 
both  as  to  time  and  nature  and  scope, 
are  in  effect  open  ended  and  beyond 
that  the  administration  asserts  that 
the  terms  are  not  really  limitations, 
but  that  they  have  the  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  terms. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  in  commenting  on  the 
question-and-answer  session  with  Sec- 
retary Shultz  stated: 

It  left  one  senior  House  Democrat  leader 
worrying  privately  that  Instead  of  being  a 
cautioning  or  restraining  hand,  this  resolu- 
tion becomes  a  legitimizing  instrument  for 
the  President,  freeing  him  from  political 
pressures  to  move  cautiously. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  need  to  give  the 
most  serious  and  careful  attention.  We 
have  the  issue  of  the  congressional 
role  as  it  concerns  the  warmaking 
power.  We  have  been  through  that 
before.  The  war  powers  resolution  was 
passed  simply  to  guard  against  situa- 
tions of  the  very  sort  that  we  are 
being  confronted  vdth  here. 

The  administration  does  not  accede 
that  it  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  this 
resolution.  They  continue  to  assert  an 
authority  outside  of  it. 

If  they  conceded  they  were  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  then  one 
would  have  to  look  at  its  terms,  and 
there  would  be  serious  questions  about 
the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  policy; 
about  the  18-month  blank  check. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
minority  report  that  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution before   us  would  represent  a 
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grave  aOdlcatlon  of  congressional  re- 
sponslbljty.  It  would  represent  a  dere- 
liction o(  congressional  responsibilities 
relating  to  the  war  powers  resolution. 
It  woulcj  represent  providing  an  au- 
thorization in  the  absence  of  a  clearly 
defined  eoUcy  and.  in  fact,  in  the  pres- 
ence ofTa  policy  being  more  broadly 
and  vag\iely  defined  with  each  passing 

day. 

We  ne^d  a  clearly  defined  policy  be- 
cause wt  need  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
whether'  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  achleting  that  policy. 

The  S^retary  suggests  now  that  we 
will  be  I  in  there  until  the  foreign 
troops  liave.  Are  we  to  drive  the  for- 
eign troips  out?  And,  once  they  leave, 
are  we  jo  stay  In  order  to  malce  sure 
that  thffi'  do  not  come  back?  What  is 
our  rold  to  be?  It  has  not  been  fully, 
clearly  defined  and,  therefore,  we  are 
facing  once  again  the  prospect  of  pro- 
viding an  open  ended  commitment. 

I  thinj  that  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  jbln  with  the  minority  report— 
a  very  tlose  minority,  9  to  7  in  the 
committee— in  urging  that  this  resolu- 
tion not]  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  gARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  Ithe  absence  of  a  quonmi  to  be 
charged  against  the  time  remaining  on 
this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded <o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ^ERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  jo  the  war  powers  resolution  of- 
fered w  Senators  Baker  and  myself, 
those  who  oppose  this  resolution  may 
be  undar  the  mistaken  impression  that 
this  resolution  provides  unlimited  au- 
thority! for  the  President  In  Lebanon. 
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clearly  not  the  intention  of 
;olution.   The   resolution   puts 
»ns  on  the  scope  of  U.S.  Forces 
ion  in  at  least  two  ways, 
it  is  written  in  such  a  way  that 
lot  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
4  of  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
,.^^.^ice  Act.  That  section  requires 
the  President  to  obtain  statutory  au- 
thorization  for   "any   substantial   ex- 
pansioi^  in  the  number  or  role"  of  U.S. 

Forces     in    Lebanon.    Thus, 

under  I  he  provisions  of  that  act,  if  the 
President  intends  to  substantially 
expand  either  the  "number  or  role"  of 
A-med  Forces  in  Lebanon,  addi- 
luthorization  would  still  be  re- 
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Second,  the  resolution  provides  the 
President  with  authority  to  implement 
the  September  25,  1982,  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Lebanese  Govern 
ment.  According  to  our  committee 
report: 


Three  principal  limitations  on  the  U.S. 
role  are  contained  In  that  agreement:  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  will  be  approximately 
1.200;  they  will  operate  In  the  Beirut  area  In 
support  of  the  Lebanese  Government;  and 
they  are  not  expected  to  perform  a  combat 
mission. 

Finally,  there  has  been  discussion  of 
language  in  the  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes U.S.  Forces  to  take  measures 
to  protect  themselves.  The  committee 
does  not  interpret  this  as  an  open 
ended  authorization.  The  committee's 
report  language  also  interprets  this 
authority  in  a  limited  way.  The  com- 
mittee report  states: 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  such 
actions— protective  measures— necessarily 
change  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Forces,  so  long 
as  the  task  of  the  U.S.  Forces  Is  not  to  dupli- 
cate or  supplant  the  functions  of  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  or  to  redeploy  from  the 
Beirut  area,  or  in  other  respects  to  exceed 
the  limited  mandate  of  the  multinational 
force  or  the  limitations  of  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  are  providing 
the  President  the  authority  he  needs 
to  uphold  the  commitments  made  by 
all  members  of  the  multinational 
force.  We  are  not  providing  him  with  a 
new  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Let  me  answer  just  a  few  questions 
that  have  been  put  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  other  Senators.  Let  me  also 
note  that  except  for  Senator  Sarbanes, 
there  is  not  another  single  Senator  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  right  now  on 
this  important  resolution  involving 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Maybe  the  steam 
has  been  taken  out,  and  I  trust  that  it 
has  been  taken  out,  by  the  cease-fire 
that  has  been  achieved. 

Maybe  we  have  already  proven  the 
point,  that  the  passage  of  that  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  30  to  6  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  its  support 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  its 
support  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  although  by  a  much 
tighter  and.  regrettably,  partisan  vote 
of  9  to  7.  is  an  indication  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  support  the  res- 
olution. 

We  again  need  to  speak  with  one 
voice.  The  proof  that  this  action  is  a 
wise  action  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  as  of  last  night.  Syria.  Lebanon, 
the  Palestinians,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
came  to  agreement  on  a  cease-fire 
that,  as  of  this  moment  is  still  holding. 
No  one  can  guarantee  that  it  will 
hold  permanently. 

Our  hopes  are  high.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  be- 
cause dozens  of  cease-fires  have  been 
made  and  broken  in  Lebanon  during 
the  last  8  years. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  Senators  have  been 
present  reflects  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  opening  debate,  and  therefore 
would  probably   be   occupied  by   the 


members    of    the    Foreign    Relations 
Committee. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  very  care- 
fully not  only  the  statements  but  the 
materials  that  have  been  included  in 
the  Record  today.  Also  that  they  will 
review  the  conunlttee  report  and  mi- 
nority views  and  the  transcripts  of  the 
hearing  and  the  markup  that  were 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  last 
week. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  Sen- 
ators do  that.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois just  rejected  the  view  asserted  by 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  terms  contained  therein 
were  not  in  fact  limitations.  I  take 
that  view  in  light  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  our  com- 
mittee and  his  responses  to  questions. 
I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  take  either 
my  assertion  or  the  assertion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  that  issue.  I 
ask  them  to  read  the  Record,  to  read 
the  questions  and  answers  and  reach 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  the 
import  of  the  Secretary's  responses 
are.  The  same  applies  with  respect  to 
the  article  placed  in  the  Record  re- 
porting on  an  interview  of  the  Secre- 
tary's over  the  weekend  in  which  he 
indicates  a  much  broader  role  for  the 
American  Marines  in  Lebanon,  a  role 
running  throughout  that  country  and 
even  going  so  far,  as  one  senior  spokes- 
man in  the  administration  apparently 
stated,  as  insuring  that  once  the  Syr- 
ians and  PLO  left  we  would  Insure 
that  they  would  not  come  back. 

So  I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
think  we  have  begun  the  debate  today 
and  hopefully  much  of  what  is  being 
put  in  the  Record  will  be  carefully  re- 
viewed by  Members.  I  agree  complete- 
ly that  it  is  a  very  serious  judgment  we 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Y\Tst  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  think  the 
debate  held  in  that  committee  on  the 
war  powers  action  was  among  the  best 
debates  I  have  ever  heard  in  any  com- 
mittee at  any  time  in  16V4  years,  and  it 
dealt  with  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  we  have  had. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  really  gave  inci- 
sive thought  and  reasoned  arguments. 
I  did  not  agree  with  every  one  of 
them,  but  the  issues  he  raised  and  the 
questions  he  asked  proved  extraordi- 
narily valuable.  No  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  could  leave  that  hear- 
ing without  having  an  added  respect 
for  the  Senate  and  for  the  function 
that  we  perform  in  not  only  the  writ- 
ing and  drafting  of  legislation  but 
oversight  of  our  policy.  It  was  one  of 
the  high  points  in  my  Senate  career  to 
listen  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  debate 
today  was  started  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  taking  very,  very 
active  roles.  They  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  save  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  answer  to 
the  question:  Is  this  resolution  an- 
other Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution?  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponse was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  much 
more  open-ended.  The  current  Resolution  is 
much  more  limited  In  scope. 

The  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  stated 
that  the  President  was  authorized  not  only 
to  defend  U.S.  forces  against  attack,  but 
also  to  "take  all  necessary  measures  ...  to 
prevent  future  aggression"  and  "to  take  aU 
necessary  steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  to  assist  any  [SEATO]  member  .  .  . 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." This  was  a  very  broad  statement, 
since  it  was  generally  accepted  at  the  time 
that  North  Vietnamese  and  other  Commu- 
nist forces  were  using  massive  combat  forces 
to  commit  aggression  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

In  contrast,  the  mandate  authorized  by 
the  current  Resolution  Is  much  more  limit- 
ed in  scope.  Section  3  of  the  Resolution 
clearly  states  that  the  authorisation  grant- 
ed for  the  continued  participation  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  MNF  will  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions  set  forth  in  the 
September  1982  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  U.S.  and  Lebanese  Governments,  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  limitations  stated  In 
those  letters.  That  means  that  U  S.  forces 
are  not  authorized  to  undertake  a  combat 
role,  but  only  to  help  provide  a  multination- 
al presence  that  would  assist  the  Lebanese 
Government  in  the  Beirut  area. 

Of  course  the  Resolution  recognizes  that 
our  forces  are  not  precluded  from  taking 
such  protective  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  MNF.  This 
has  always  been  the  case,  and  this  right  of 
self-defense  is  essential  for  any  force  of  this 
kind.  But  it  does  not  expand  the  basic  role 
and  mission  of  the  force:  Congress  is  not 
being  asked  to  authorize  the  President  to 
use  military  force  to  expel  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  or  to  reoccupy  those  parts  of 
Lebanon  now  controlled  by  non-Govem- 
ment  elements,  or  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  Lebanon  Government  to  suppress  inter- 
nEil  Lebanese  factions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  time  for  debate  has  ex- 
pired. 


mous  consent  that  limited  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  war  powers  resolution 
from  3  p.m.  until  5  p.m.  I  felt  that  we 
should  abide  by  the  terms  of  that  ar- 
rangement since  the  act  provides  for 
the  division  of  time  equally,  and  that 
was  the  arrangement  that  was  made 
with  the  minority  leader  on  behalf  of 
many  Senators. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  of  5 
minutes  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  participation  in 
the  debate  today.  If  I  appeared  anx- 
ious to  conclude,  it  was  because  earlier 
today  an  order  was  entered  by  unani- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

EMROLLES  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  follows: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  12:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1850  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  1:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2840)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  management  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  Alaska,  with  an  amendment. 


BILLS  READ  THE  SECOND  TIME 
AND  PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
second  time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  1036.  An  act  to  provide  employment 
opjwrtunltles  to  long-term  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals in  high-unemployment  areas  in 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  September  26,  1983,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  Increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  Individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


EXECUTI'VE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1776.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  necessary  revisions  In  country-by- 
country  funding  to  Implement  the  fiscal 
1983  International  military  education  and 
training  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-1777.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  proposed  transfer  of 
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the  obsolete' submarine  txAlbacon  to  the 
Portsmouth.  N.H.,  Submarine  Memorial  As- 
sociation. Int.;  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services.       J 

EC-1778.  4  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Man- 
power. Re8«ve  Affairs,  and  Installations 
transmlttlngj  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  equity  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  l  In  compuUtlon  of  hazardous 
duty  pay.  to  phe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1779.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel}  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting:  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  tpr  participation  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Fbrces  In  International  sports  ac- 
he Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


UvlUes;  to 
Ices. 

EC- 1780 
slstant 


communication  from  the  As- 

jtary   of   the   Army   for   Civil 

Works  trans|nlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  atoend  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  relatlva^to  employee  pay,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Alined  Services. 

EC-1781.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  lot  Logistics  and  Communications 
transmitting!  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  ponvert  the  consolidation  con- 
talnerlzation  point  function  at  McClellan 
APB  to  performance  under  contracts;  to  the 
Committee  qn  Armed  Services. 

EC-1782.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounilng  Office  transmitting,  pursu- 


i  report  entitled  "Consolidation 
\ssistance  Resources  Will  En- 
l^eral-State  Emergency  Man- 
to    the    Committee    on 


ant  to  law 
of  Federal 
hance  the 
agement    El  fort 
Armed  Servi  :es 

EC- 1783.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Dlre<  tor  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Ag(ncy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  repoit  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
the  United  Cingdom;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servi  :es 

EC-1784.  i.  commuiUcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  latest  fiscal  year  1983 
allocation  ol  civilian  end  strength  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servi  ■xs. 

EC-1785.  J  L  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tfe  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1982  annual  report  on  the 
administrati  jn  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 


tection  Act 


merce.  Scier  ce.  and  Transportation 


EC-1786. 


Chairman  o   the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Railway 


to   the   Committee   on   Com- 


A    communication    from    the 


Association  ;ransmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  th  e  Association's  determination  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Ti  ansportation. 

EC- 1787.  \  commurucation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  comprehensive  technology  applica- 
tion and  miLrket  development  plan;  to  the 
Committee  |  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1788.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Biergy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  qus  rterly  report  on  biomass  energy 
and  alcoho  fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1789.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Adu  inistrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  emergency  prospectus  for  struc- 
tural altera!  ions  to  the  Howard  Street  park- 
ing facility  in  Detroit.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E  ivironment  and  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  213.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1714. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

S.  1887.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  program  for  18  months, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-240). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

A  report  to  accompany  S.  1762.  a  bill  enti- 
tled the  "Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983"  (Rept.  No.  98-241). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  an  amendment  to 
the  title,  and  an  amendment  to  the  pream- 
ble: 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  further  participation  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  (together  with  minority 
and  supplemental  views)  (Rept.  No.  98-242). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inclusion  of 
capital  construction  funds  for  fishery  proc- 
essing faculties  (Rept.  No.  98-243). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Philip  Abrams.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1887.  An  original  bill,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  extend  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  program  for 
18  months,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  due  proc- 
ess requirements  for  the  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
make  available  for  civilian  use  certain  satel- 
lite-directed navigational  aids  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  guidance 
of  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1888.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
due  process  requirements  for  the  ter- 
mination of  disability  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  REVIEW 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
tent of  letters  which  have  been  coming 
into  my  office  for  the  last  year.  These 
letters  contain  touching  and  heart- 
rendering  stories  of  families  who  are 
losing  their  homes,  who  no  longer  can 
afford  life-sustaining  medicine  and 
who  are  being  deprived  of  much 
needed  doctor's  attention  because  of 
what  they  believe  are  unjustified  cut- 
offs of  their  social  security  disability 
benefits. 

I  have  heard  from  a  poor  woman 
who  has  an  incurable  heart  and  lung 
disease  and  is  struggling  to  raise  a 
child  by  herself.  This  woman  cannot 
walk  up  a  flight  of  steps  without  in- 
curring severe  physical  consequences. 
Her  bad  health  and  lack  of  physical 
capacity  has  prevented  her  from  find- 
ing employment,  yet  social  security 
cut  off  her  monthly  disability  support 
putting  her  in  jeopardy  of  losing  her 
home. 

Another  example  of  the  extreme 
problems  in  the  social  security  review 
system  was  the  cutoff  of  monthly  pay- 
ments to  a  woman  struck  down  with  a 
progressive,  deterioration  muscle  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  swine  flu  vaccine. 
This  woman  used  her  small  amount  of 
disability  funds  to  buy  medicine,  with- 
out which  she  would  die.  I  have  been 
trying  to  help  these  and  similar  people 
on  an  individual  basis,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, arbitrary  disability  cutoffs  of 
this  kind  have  persisted. 

I  had  sincerely  hoped  the  problems 
with  social  security  disability  would 
have  been  addressed  and  remedied  last 
January  when  Congress  focused  their 
attention  on  the  social  security 
system.  I  Introduced  legislation  at  that 
time  which  would  have  put  an  end  to 
erroneous  cutoffs  of  the  livelihood  of 
helpless  people. 

Congress  approved  some— but  not 
all— of  my  social  security  proposals  at 
that  time.  Unfortunately,  my  proposal 


for  a  guide  for  disability  review  was 
one  of  the  elements  not  adopted. 
Therefore,  with  this  major  problem 
stm  facing  the  American  public.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Imperative  that  I  reintroduce 
that  important  segment  of  my  former 

bin. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  much  abuse  of 
social  security  disability,  but,  the 
movement  to  correct  the  abuse  must 
have  guidelines  and  it  must  be  fair.  I 
propose  that  Congress  insure  due 
process  to  every  individual  disability 
receplent  before  any  benefits  can  be 
cutoff.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  entitled  "Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Guidelines,"  will  do  this.  Under 
the  legislation,  each  disability  benefi- 
ciary would  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge 
before  benefits  could  be  stopped.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  could 
bring  a  case  before  a  judge  for  deter- 
mination only  after  showing  the  claim- 
ant either:  one,  had  a  physical  or 
mental  medical  improvement  or  two, 
was  subject  to  a  mistake  in  the  initial 
determination  of  disability  or  three, 
had  perpetrated  a  fraud  on  the  social 
security  system  in  claiming  his  condi- 
tion disabled  him  from  all  work  activi- 
ties. 

This  is  a  much  needed  change  in  the 
social  security  disability  system.  The 
problems  involving  the  arbitrary 
cutoff  of  benefits  to  disabled  citizens 
must  be  addressed.  We  cannot  allow 
life-sustaining  funds  for  so  many  indi- 
viduals to  continue  to  be  terminated 
by  an  overzealous  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Each  beneficiary's  indi- 
vidual situation  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  before  action  is  taken.  The 
seriousness  of  this  issue  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  administrative  law  judges 
have  reversed  roughly  70  percent  of 
the  disability  cutoff  cases  they  review. 
I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
toward  solving  the  root  of  the  disabil- 
ity problem.  Another  temporary  meas- 
ure to  extend  payments  without  set- 
ting forth  appropriate  guidelines,  as 
adopted  last  year,  is  not  the  answer. 
Let  us  move  now  to  prevent  disabled, 
deserving  Americans  from  living  in 
fear  of  losing  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port. I  uree  you  all  to  work  quickly  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1888 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
section  221(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "(c)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
"(2)(A)  In  any  case  where— 
"(i)  an  individual  is  a  recipient  of  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits,  or  of  child's,  widow's. 


or  widower's  insurance  benefits  based  on 
disability,  and 

"(11)  a  preliminary  finding  is  made  that 
the  physical  and  mental  impairment  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  benefits  are  payable  has 
ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is  no  longer  dis- 
abling (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)>, 

such  benefits  may  not  be  terminated  until 
such  preliminary  finding  has  been  upheld 
after  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  section  205(b).  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  such  hearing  at  a  time 
and  place  reasonably  accessible  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Failure  without  good  cause  to  appear 
at  such  hearing  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  such  a  hearing  prior  to  termina- 
tion. 

"(BKl)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (ii),  no 
benefits  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  may 
be  terminated  on  the  grounds  that  the 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  on  the  basis 
of  which  such  benefit  was  payable  has 
ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is  no  longer  dis- 
abling, unless  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding 
that  there  has  been  a  medical  improvement 
In  the  case  of  such  individual's  impairment 
such  that  the  individual  is  no  longer  under  a 
disability  under  the  standards  for  disability 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  prior  decision, 
or  that  the  prior  decision  that  such  individ- 
ual was  under  a  disability  was  clearly  erro- 
neous under  the  standards  for  disability  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  such  prior  decision. 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  termination  of  benefits  based  upon  a 
finding  made  in  accordance  with  section 
223(d)(4)  that  services  performed  or  earn- 
ings derived  from  services  demonstrate  an 
individual's  ability  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity,  or  to  a  termination  based 
on  a  finding  of  fraud.". 

(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (g). 

(c)  Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  97-455  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
(that  individuals  are  not  entitled  to  bene- 
fits) made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  128,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Equal 
Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of  1983." 

S.  462 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  462,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1951  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nicki-es)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  948.  a  bill  to  reform  Federal 
criminal  and  civil  forfeiture. 

S.  1691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  1691,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  recognize  effec- 
tive program  administration  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  State  programs  of  child 
support  enforcement,  to  improve  the 
ability  of  States  to  collect  child  sup- 
port for  non-AFDC  families,  and  oth- 
erwise strengthen  and  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1762,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1837,  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the  "Henry  M.  Jack- 
son Federal  Building." 

S.  1842 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1842,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  auid  imple- 
ment a  coordinated  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  week  begirming  June  3 
through  June  9,  1984,  as  "National 
Theater  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  27,  1983,  through 
December  3,  1983,  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting the  administration  of  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  transfer  own- 
ership or  management  of  any  civil  me- 
teorological satellite  system  and  asso- 
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elated   ground  system   equipment  to 
the  prlvat;  sector. 


RESOLU- 
TO  THE 
NAVIGA- 


CONCURRENT 
59— RELATING 

USE     Cto'     SATELLITE 

TIONAl.  AIDS 

Mr.  PE«CY  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred  toT  the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation: 
S.  Coif.  Rxs.  69 

Whereas  an  unarmed  South  Korean  com- 
mercial air  transport  plane  was  shot  down 
on  September  1,  1983.  with  the  loss  of  269 
lives.  Inducting  many  American  citizens; 

Whereas  the  Korean  Air  Lines  Jet  had  ap- 
parently strayed  off-course  Into  Soviet-con- 
trolled air  43ace; 

Whereas  the  cause  for  the  deviation  from 
the  plane'sj  assigned  route  of  flight  is  still 
under  lnv(  istlgatlon  and  may  never  be 
known; 

Whereas  the  current  aviation  system  Is 
safe  If  Intel  nationally  recognized  procedures 
are  foUowe  1; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  arrogantly  declared  that  In  the 
future  if  aj  lother  civilian  aircraft  strays  off 
course  and  enters  Soviet  air  space  It  would 
repeat  Its  inhuman  behavior.  Ignoring  pro- 
cedures de\  eloped  to  protect  passengers; 

Whereas 'there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide pUoti  with  additional  navigational 
back-up  systems  to  prevent  aircraft  from 
straying  oi  f-course  and  to  protect  passen- 
gers from  1  lecoming  victims  of  the  renegade 
behavior  o'  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  ( ther  nations  with  similar  disre- 
gard for  th  i  lives  of  innocent  people; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
developed  the  Global  Positioning  System 
(hereafter  in  this  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  IIS  the  "GPS")  that  can  provide 
highly  accurate  navigational  information  to 
civilian  air  :raf  t  as  early  as  1988; 

Whereas  the  GPS  could  be  implemented 
before  the  date  to  provide  at  least  partial 
coverage  n  ;ar  the  borders  of  nations  which 
have  threitened  and  continue  to  threaten 
civilian  all  liners  that  may  accidentally  go 
of  f-course;  and 

Whereas  commercial  airlines  and  general 
aviation  oi  erators  have  opposed  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  jurcharge  because  It  would  set  a 
precedent  for  the  charging  of  fees  for  other 
navigationkl  aids,  and  such  operators  have 
declared  tliat  they  may  not  use  the  system 
if  a  surcha  rge  Is  imposed:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiHS  concurring/.  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  tl  e  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  J  «cretary  of  Transportation  make 
available  t  he  civilian  version  of  the  GPS  to 
domestic  a  irllnes  and  to  the  commercial  air- 
lines of  th  ose  countries  which  strictly  abide 
with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Inter- 
national ildr  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
done  at  CI  Jcago  on  December  7.  1944; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  wo  -k  with  relevant  agencies  to  speed 
up  the  tin  etable  for  the  cvivilian  use  of  the 
GPS  in  ini  emational  air  space;  with  particu- 
lar attent  on  to  the  use  of  such  system  in 
the  North  Pacific,  including  the  availability 
of  on-boar  i  receivers; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  er  courage  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign-flag ( arriers  to  test  the  GPS  before  its 
operationi  J  implementation;  and 


(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not 
consider  Imposing  user  fees  for  foreign  and 
domestic  clvUlan  use  of  the  GPS  in  view  of 
the  benefits  of  such  systems  to  public 
safety. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  urges  the  administration  to 
speed  up  the  timetable  to  permit  civil- 
ian use  of  the  military  navigational 
satellite  system  called  the  global  posi- 
tioning system  (GPS). 

A  month  has  passed  since  the  brutal 
action  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  destroying  a  civilian 
air  transport  plane,  flown  by  Korean 
Air  Lines. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  strong  resolutions  condemning 
the  action  which  killed  all  269  passen- 
gers aboard.  U.S.  revulsion  h£is  been 
shared  by  the  world  conununity,  in- 
cluding many  nations  that  have  re- 
sponded by  suspending  air  service  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  marshaling  of  world 
opinion  against  the  Soviet  action,  it 
appears  that  the  Soviet  Government 
wants  to  dodge  responsibility  for  this 
outrage.  It  has  concocted  ludicrous 
alibis. 

It  has  publicly  proclaimed  that  it  in- 
tends ruthlessly  to  enforce  its  so-called 
border  law  and  shoot  down  the  next 
passenger  plane  that  irmocently  strays 
across  its  borders. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  new 
"fail-safe"  air  navigational  devices  be 
used  to  aid  pilots  of  commercial  air- 
craft flying  near  Soviet  borders.  This 
would  serve  as  an  independent  posi- 
tion monitor. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  because  the 
Defense  Department  has  successfully 
tested  the  GPS.  When  fully  operation- 
al in  1988,  it  will  provide  around-the- 
clock,  all-weather  coverage  for  air- 
craft, anywhere  on  the  globe.  It  can 
tell  pUots  where  they  are  located 
within  300  feet,  the  length  of  a  foot- 
ball field. 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  the  President 
pointed  out  to  the  United  Nations 
today,  scores  of  Soviet  planes  have 
strayed  from  their  course.  We  have 
never  shot  them  down.  They  have 
strayed  right  over  U.S.  sovereign  terri- 
tory. We  have  warned  them;  we  have 
gone  through  the  procedures  that  any 
civilized  nation  would;  we  have  even 
caused  them  to  land  to  explain  what 
they  were  doing  there.  But  we  did  not 
shoot  them  down.  Now,  no  excuse 
exists  for  their  straying.  We  have  the 
technical  capability— when  all  18  satel- 
lites are  in  the  air,  11,000  mUes  above 
Earth,  we  shall  be  able  to  monitor, 
every  place  on  Earth,  every  single  air- 
plane. There  is  no  use  just  doing  this 
for  defense;  why  not  do  it  for  civilian 
aircraft  as  well?  We  are  fortunate  that 
we  are  as  far  along  as  we  are  and  that 


the  system  has  proven  out  to  be  as  ac- 
curate as  it  has. 

One  plane  took  off  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  I  believe  it  was,  and  landed  in 
Paris,  used  only  this  directional 
system,  and  it  landed  within  26  feet, 
on  a  Psiris  airstrip,  of  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  landed,  never  being 
touched  by  human  hands,  all  done  by 
automatic  procedures.  That  is  the 
competence  and  the  capability  that  Is 
now  available  to  us  for  civilian  air- 
craft. 

Technical  experts  believe  that  the 
GPS  timetable  can  be  advanced  to  pro- 
vide 15-hour-a-day  coverage  over  the 
North  Pacific  Great  Circle  route  in  a 
year.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  civilian 
aviation  on  that  route,  I  would  urge 
that  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  work 
together  to  provide  this  additional 
navigational  check  by  early  1985. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
resolution  is  to  put  Congress  on  record 
in  favor  of  continued  momentum 
toward  civilian  use  of  the  GPS.  All  too 
often  after  a  disaster,  public  attention 
shifts  to  the  next  pressing  crisis,  and 
necessary  corrective  measures  are  de- 
layed or  never  implemented.  In  view  of 
the  Soviet  attitude,  we  carmot  afford 
that  luxury. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  urging  a  speedup  in  the 
GPS  timetable,  together  with  articles 
from  the  same  newspaper  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I  would  also 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  informa- 
tion about  the  GPS,  prepared  by 
Rockwell  Collins,  a  GPS  contractor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  20, 
19831 

Life-Saving  Idea 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  has  a  good 
idea  to  help  prevent  another  tragedy  like 
the  brutal  downing  of  the  Korean  airliner 
that  strayed  into  Soviet  airspace. 

Percy  asked  President  Reagan  to  speed  up 
steps  that  will  make  new  military  navigation 
aids  available  to  all  civilian  aircraft  flying 
near  Soviet  borders  on  their  way  to  the 
Orient. 

The  additional  use  of  the  satellite  naviga- 
tion system,  scheduled  to  be  fully  deployed 
by  1983,  won't  involve  any  extra  cost  to  tax- 
payers. But  it  can  help  keep  airliners  on  a 
more  accurate  course  across  the  treacherous 
northern  Pacific  skies. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  16, 
1983] 

Percy  Urges  Military-Satellite  Aid  in 
Airline  Navigation 

(By  William  Hines) 
Washington.— Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
called  on  President  Reagan  Thursday  to 
make  new  satellite-based  military  naviga- 
tion aids  available  to  commercial  aviation  as 
a  means  of  preventing  a  reoccurrence  of  the 


Sept.  1  Soviet  destruction  of  a  South 
Korean  jumbo  Jet. 

Percy,  as  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman,  said  in  a  letter  to  Reagan 
that  Immediate  and  effective  countermeas- 
ures  should  be  taken  to  warn  civilian  air- 
liners of  their  precise  position  In  relation  to 
Soviet  borders." 

Percy  pointed  out  that  a  military  satellite 
network,  the  Global  Positioning  System,  is 
in  the  early  stages  of  deployment,  with  six 
of  the  planned  16  satellites  In  orbit  and  un- 
dergoing development  testing. 

"I  have  been  told  that,  GPS  satellites  now 
In  orbit  could  be  used  within  one  year  to 
provide  coverage  16  hours  per  day  for  civil- 
ian airliners  flying  the  great  circle  route  to 
the  Orient"  Percy  wrote.  "They  would  pro- 
vide a  valuable  backup  to  existing  on-board 
navigational  systems." 

He  noted  that  the  Defense  Department 
"has  supported  commercial  use  of  the  GPS" 
and  that  such  use  would  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything. 

At  the  White  House,  a  spokesman  said 
Reagan  Is  considering  making  the  GPS 
available  to  commercial  Jets.  The  spokes- 
man said  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  J. 
Lynn  Helms  had  asked  as  much  earlier  In 
the  day  in  response  to  a  press  conference 
question  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  Montreal. 

The  military  satellite  network  is  sched- 
uled to  be  in  full  operation  by  1988,  with  16 
sateUites  circling  the  globe.  The  Defense 
Department  reportedly  has  said  the  system 
could  be  used  by  civil  aviation  beginning  in 
1988,  but  the  Soviet  destruction  Sept.  1  of 
the  Korean  Air  Liner  747  jet  has  lent  urgen- 
cy to  earlier  availability, 

Navigation  by  satellite  has  been  a  top-pri- 
ority military  objective  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Space  Age  because  of  the  accu- 
racy such  a  system  can  provide.  With  the 
GPS  in  place,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  plane 
in  flight  to  know  its  position  instantly  to 
within  about  50  feet,  and  its  speed  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.  17, 

1983] 

U.S.  Will  Give  World  Its  New  Air 

Navigation  System 

Washington.— Prompted  by  the  Korean 
airlines  tragedy,  the  United  States  will 
make  available  to  the  world's  commercial 
airliners  an  advanced  navigation  system 
now  under  development  by  the  government, 
the  White  House  said  yesterday. 

Deputy  White  House  press  secretary 
Larry  Speakes  told  reporters  that  the 
Global  Positioning  System  was  expected  to 
begin  operating  in  1988.  It  is  designed  to 
give  pilots  more  accurate  information  on 
latitude,  longitude  and  altitude  and  help 
keep  them  from  straying  off  course, 
Speakes  said. 

He  said  the  Reagan  administration's  move 
was  prompted  by  the  Soviet  downing  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  on  Sept.  1  and 
the  desire  to  see  that  such  an  action  did  not 
happen  again.  The  plane  was  hundreds  of 
miles  off  course  when  it  was  shot  down. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.,  111.)  had 
recommended  the  move  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  Thursday,  but  said  the 
system  could  be  used  sooner  than  Speakes 
indicated. 

Reagan's  overall  restrained  response  to 
the  tragedy  has  generally  been  praised. 
That  was  reflected  in  a  New  York  Times- 
CBS  poll  published  yesterday  that  said  55 
percent   generally   supported  Reagan's  re- 


sponse but  56  percent  said  he  should  have 
been  tougher. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  61  percent  of 
the  705  adults  surveyed  said  they  felt  that 
the  U.S.  government  was  "holding  back  In- 
formation that  people  ought  to  know." 

The  telephone  survey,  taken  Wednesday 
night,  showed  that  half  the  respondents  fa- 
vored halting  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  retaliate,  40  percent  opposed  such 
a  step,  and  9  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agriculture  Department 
announced  yesterday  that  the  Soviets  had 
purchased  more  U.S.  grain— 250,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  and  125,000  tons  of  com— for 
delivery  in  1983-84  under  the  terms  of  a 
long-term  agreement  signed  last  month. 

That  pushed  the  estimated  value  of  Mos- 
cow's purchases  since  Sept.  1— the  day  the 
Soviets  shot  down  the  jetliner— to  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

That  purchase,  one  on  Sept.  1,  the  day  of 
the  shooting,  and  related  deals  since  that 
day  were  disclosed  in  terse  announcements 
that  noted  only  the  amount  of  grain  in- 
volved and  the  delivery  date.  None  of  the 
announcements,  which  have  come  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  a  week,  mentioned  the 
airliner  or  the  administration's  outrage  at 
the  Soviets. 

Another  finding  of  the  Times-DBS  poll 
was  that  respondents  rejected,  by  a  2-1 
ratio,  such  retaliatory  measures  as  breaking 
off  arms  control  talks  or  diplomatic 
relations. 

However,  conservatives  appearing  at  Re- 
publican-sponsored hearings  at  the  Capitol 
called  for  a  tougher  response. 

John  Fisher,  president  of  the  American 
Security  Council,  said  the  Soviets  had 
gained  "significant  nuclear  and  convention- 
al military  superiority  "  because  the  United 
States  had  "neither  a  goal  nor  a  strategy  in 
this  conflict." 

"We  must  spend  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
rebuild  a  superior  war-fighting  capability," 
Fisher  siad.  "That  Is  the  most  cost-effective 
approach— deterrence  is  cheaper  than  war." 

Navstar  Global  Positioning  System— Fact 
Sheet 
The  system  is  comprised  of  three  seg- 
ments: 

1.  Satellite  constellation  circling  the  earth 

2.  Ground  control  stations  which  monitor 
the  satellites  and  transmit  data  to  the  satel- 
lites 

3.  User  segment— all  land,  sea  and  air 
users  which  receive  position,  velocity  and 
time  information. 

GPS  ACCITRACY 

Position  accuracy  within  16  meters  in 
three  dimensions. 

Velocity  accuracy  within  0.1  meters  per 
second. 

Time  accurate  to  within  one-millionth  of  a 
second. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Navstar  Global  Positioning  System  Is 
a  Department  of  Defense  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Space  Division  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  The  system  Is  currently  undergoing 
operational  testing  and  evaluation  by  the 
Air  Force. 

MAJOR  CONTRACTORS 

Satellites— North  American  Space  Oper- 
ations of  Rockwell  International  Corpora- 
tion. 

Ground  Control  "Jtations- IBM  Federal 
Systems  Division. 

User  Equipment— Collins  Government 
Avionics  Division  of  Rockwell  International 
Corporation  and  Magnavox  Corporation. 


when 
Currently  six  satellites  are  orbiting  the 
e&rth  for  development  testing.  When  the 
system  Is  operational  In  1988  It  will  consist 
of  a  network  of  18  satellites.  Users  equipped 
with  GPS  receivers  will  know  their  location 
virlthln  10-20  meters  anywhere  In  the  world. 
In  any  weather. 

GPS  OPERATION 

When  the  GPS  set  is  turned  on,  an  esti- 
mate of  present  position,  velocity  and  time 
is  entered.  The  GPS  set  then  begUis  to  track 
the  nearest  satellites  and  provide  position 
Information  to  the  operator.  The  system  is 
relatively  Immune  to  operator  errors  since 
once  It  tracks  the  satellites  all  position  in- 
formation comes  from  the  satellites  and  the 
system  disregards  the  operator's  initial  esti- 
mate of  his  F>osltlon. 

Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President 

In  their  recent  statements  on  the  Korean 
Airlines  tragedy,  senior  Soviet  officials  have 
shocked  the  world  by  their  assertion  of  the 
right  to  shoot  down  innocent  civilian  air- 
liners which  accldently  intrude  into  Soviet 
airspace.  Despite  the  murder  of  269  Inno- 
cent victims,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  recognize  Its  obligations  under 
international  law  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force  against  civilian  airliners.  World  opin- 
ion Is  united  In  Its  determination  that  this 
awful  tragedy  must  not  be  repeated.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective, the  President  has  determined  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able to  civilian  aircraft  the  facilities  of  its 
Global  Positioning  System  when  it  becomes 
operational  in  1988.  This  system  will  provide 
civilian  airliners  three-dimensional  position- 
al Information. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ICAO  Council 
meeting  in  Montreal,  under  the  leadership 
of  FAA  Administrator  J.  Lynn  Helms,  is  ur- 
gently examining  all  measures  which  the 
International  community  can  adopt  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  international  civil 
aviation.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
do  all  It  can  for  this  noble  aim.  We  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  at  last  recognize 
its  responsibilities,  and  join  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  effort. 

Navstar  Global  Positioning  System- 
Collins  User  Equipment 

Navstar— a  revolution  in  navigation.  FV)r 
thousands  of  years  man  has  looked  to  the 
stars  to  guide  his  travels.  Beginning  In  1978 
some  new  stars  were  placed  In  orbit  11,000 
miles  above  the  earth.  These  Navstar  satel- 
lites are  transmitting  signals  that  provide  a 
user  three-dimensional  navigation  and  the 
precise  time  worldwide.  By  the  late  1980's 
the  operational  Navstar  system  of  18  satel- 
lites will  be  aiding  users  throughout  the 
world  and  saving  time,  energy,  money  and 
lives. 

Current  navigation  systems  such  as  Loran 
and  Omega  are  plagued  with  coverage  gaps 
and  frequency  shifts  after  sundown.  Inertia! 
navigation  systems  are  accurate  when  first 
programmed  but  the  longer  the  system  op- 
erates without  updating,  the  larger  the 
errors  in  position  become.  Navstar,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  typical  accuracy  of  16 
meters  in  three  dimensions,  the  correct  time 
within  one-millionth  of  a  second  and  the 
user's  velocity  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  a 
meter  per  second. 

GPS  SYSTEM  ACCURACY 

Navstar  GPS  can  determine  position,  ve- 
locity and  time  with  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
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CTiracy  tha  i  any  current  system.  Widely-ac- 
cepted acc«  xacies  for  various  navigation  sys- 
tems are  si'  own  In  the  table. 

This  degiee  of  accuracy  is  not  obtainable 
from  any  ather  navigation  system  available 
today  or  Irijthe  foreseeable  future. 

Benefits  available  to  military  and  civilian 
users  inclide:  reducing  costs  of  operation 
through  elflclent  navigation  and  Improved 
manageme  it  of  resources  In  a  variety  of  ap- 
plications. In  the  clvUlan  community.  GPS 
will  Improre  aircraft  traffic  flow,  Improve 
the  accun«y  of  geodetic  surveys,  enable 
better  prediction  of  earthquakers  and  pre- 
cise mapping  of  the  seas  for  energy  explora- 
tion. Manji  additional  productivity  Improve- 
ments will  be  discovered  a£  the  system 
comes  into  day-to-day  usage. 

On  the  iillltary  side,  one  study  predicted 
that  GPS  ( ould  be  worth  the  equivalent  of  a 
$50  billion  Investment  in  additional  weapons 
systems. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  Nav  itar  Global  Positioning  System  Is 
comprised  of  three  segments:  1.  The  space 
segment— the  consteUatlon  of  satellites  cir- 
cling the  iiarth.  2.  The  control  segment— a 
series  of  g  •ound  stations  which  monitor  the 
satellites  md  transmit  corrected  position 
and  time  ( ata  to  the  sateUites.  3.  The  user 
segment— I  ill  sea,  air  and  land  equipment 
which  reciives  the  statellltes  signals  and 
calculates  user  position,  time  and  velocity. 
The  user  segment  can  receive  the  signals 
anywhere  In  the  world,  in  any  weather, 
without  ;ransmlttlng  any  information, 
making  GPS  an  ideal  mlllitary  navigation 
system.  Tl  e  signals  are  designed  to  be  jam- 
resistant. 

THZ  USER  SEGKERT 

The  navigation  requirements  of  the  user 
will  detenalne  how  sophisticated  the  Nav- 
star  system  must  be.  Collins  Navstar  GPS 
systems  a-e  available  with  one-,  two-  and 
five-channel  receivers.  Generally,  single- 
channel  s!  stems  are  designed  to  be  used  in 
ground  situations,  in  a  backpack,  truck  or 
light  vehi(  le.  Two-channel  systems  find  ap- 
plications on  helicopters,  transport  aircraft 
and  surf  a<  e  ships.  Five-channel  systems  are 
designed  I  or  supersonic  aircraft  and  users 
with  comp  lex  requirements. 

GPS  OPERATION 

Basic  op  jration  of  any  GPS  system  is  very 
simUar.  W  hen  the  GPS  set  is  turned  on.  an 
estimate  if  present  position  velocity  and 
time  is  en  ered.  The  GPS  set  then  begins  to 
search  fo'  and  track  satellites.  The  data 
coming  fri  im  the  satellite  signals  does  sever- 
al things.  It  identifies  the  satellite  number, 
locates  th  \  satellite  in  space  and  establishes 
system  tii  le.  The  GPS  receiver  then  calcu- 
lates the  1  ange  to  the  satellite  by  measuring 
the  time  i  if  receipt  of  the  signal  and  multi- 
plying thi  t  time  by  the  speed  of  light.  The 
result  of  t  lis  calculation  is  that  the  user  has 
been  local  ed  on  a  sphere  of  radius  R1  whose 
center  is  t  le  transmitting  satellite. 

With  tlie  range  to  one  satellite  known,  a 
range  mei  surement  is  made  to  a  second  sat- 
ellite to  d  ;f  ine  a  second  sphere  of  range  K~. 
Range  Ri  is  also  determined  by  measure- 
ment to  I  third  sateUite.  Using  the  three 
range  mei  surements  and  elementary  geome- 
try the  jPS  set  determines  that  point 
which  is  I  he  users  precise  position  In  terms 
of  latitud  ',  longitude  and  altitude.  Range  to 
a  fourth  satellite  Is  required  to  determine 
the  time  >f fset  from  the  users  crystal  clock 
with  resp  !ct  to  the  GPS  atomic  time  stand- 
ard. The  velocity  measurement  is  deter- 
mined by  counting  the  doppler  shift  from 
the  GPS  I  enter  frequency. 


Each  satellite  transmits  two  L-band  sig- 
nals: Lr  is  1575.42  MHz  and  Lc  is  1227.6 
MHz.  Both  signals  contain  data  which  in- 
cludes satellite  location;  thus  the  range  to 
the  satellite  can  be  determined  by  the  GPS 
set  by  comparing  the  time  delay  between 
satellites.  The  precise  latitude,  longitude,  al- 
titude, velocity  and  time  can  be  determined 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  system  users. 

GPS  Navigation  Modes:  Collins  Navstar 
Global  Positioning  User  Systems  are  capa- 
ble of  operating  in  an  autonomous  mode  or 
they  can  interoperate  with  other  navigation 
systems  such  as  inertlal  and  doppler  radars. 

Pigure-of-Merlt:  A  •Pigure-of-merit " 
number  from  one  to  four  is  displayed  to  the 
GPS  user  as  an  estimate  of  the  GPS  system 
performance.  The  higher  the  number,  the 
lower  the  comparable  performance  of  the 
system.  The  figure-of-merlt  is  based  upon 
the  following  criteria: 

User  equipment  status  and  performance. 

Jammlng-to-slgnal  ratio. 

Receiver  channel  traclilng  loop  perform- 
ance. 

Receiver  operating  state  and  navigation 
mode. 

Time  correlation  of  GPS-derived  naviga- 
tion data. 

Correlation  between  GPS  and  aiding  navi- 
gation system. 

Satellite  constellation  performance. 

INPUTS  AKD  OUTPUTS 

Typical  GPS  Inputs: 

Satellite  signals. 

Position,  velocity,  altitude,  acceleration 
and  attitude— from  aiding  navigation 
system. 

Waypoints— entered  from  a  control-dis- 
play unit  or  data  loader. 

Aiding  navigation  system  mode  and  status 
data. 

Typical  GPS  Outputs: 

Position,  velocity  and  time. 

Altitude  (mean  sea  level  or  absolute). 

Steering  information— track  angle,  cross 
track  error. 

Time  and  distance  to  waypoint. 

Groundspeed  and  groundtrack  angle. 

Elevation  angle  to  waypoint. 

True  magnetic  hearing. 

Magnetic  variation. 

Calendar  and  time-of-day. 

Test  and  status  data. 

Pigure-of-merit. 

Interfact  characteristics  are  dependent  on 
the  type  of  installation,  power  and  other  re- 
quirements. 

APPLICATIONS 

Because  the  Navstar  Global  Positioning 
System  is  referenced  to  a  common  grid,  the 
World  Geodetic  System  1972  (WGS-72>, 
civil  and  military  position  data  can  be  stand- 
ardized on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  user 
equipment  can  transform  navigation  infor- 
mation Into  other  commonly  used  datums  as 
well.  The  current  military  sets  store  46  dif- 
ferent datums.  Military  operations  benefit 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  guidance,  rendez- 
vous, reconnaissance,  and  targeting  oper- 
ations. Civil  applications  as  well  can  benefit 
from  the  toUl  GPS  worldwide  coverage,  all- 
weather  operation  and  the  unlimited 
number  of  passive  users  that  the  system  can 
support. 

Potential  commercial  uses  for  aircraft, 
ground  vehicles  and  sea-going  vessels  are 
practically  unlimited.  Search-and-rescue 
techniques  can  be  enhanced,  mineral  explo- 
ration and  geophysical  survey  crews  can 
more  accurately  locate  ore  bodies  and  active 
fault  belts  in  a  shorter  time.  Precision  air- 
line   or    general    aviation   navigation    any- 


where In  the  world  is  possible,  with  ap- 
proaches at  nearly  Category  I  standards. 
GPS  could  ultimately  be  used  in  airborne 
collision  avoidance  systems  and  maritime 
hazard  avoidance  systems. 

As  the  system  gains  acceptance  and  is 
used  in  military  and  civil  sectors,  more  so- 
phisticated uses  for  the  system  will  be  es- 
tablished. The  Navstar  Global  Positioning 
System  is  truly  the  positioning  and  naviga- 
tion system  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Navstar  1  Is  Number  One! 
When  Navstar  1  departed  May  22  on  its 
transatlantic  flight  using  Global  Positioning 
System  (GPS)  satellite  signals  as  a  principal 
means  of  navigation,  darkness  had  fallen 
over  the  Cedar  Rapids  municipal  airport.  It 
was  broken  only  by  purplish-blue  bulbs 
lining  the  nmways.  landing  lights  gleaming 
from  the  sleek  blue-and-whlte  business  jet, 
and  a  narrow  slice  of  the  moon. 

It  was  relatively  quiet,  too,  until  Collins 
Flight  Operations  Director  Chuck  Hall 
eased  forward  the  throttles,  sending  Sabre- 
llner  N6NR  screaming  down  the  asphalt  and 
Into  a  starlit  sky. 

Navigating  at  night  was  nothing  new  to 
this  crew  of  Hall;  Chief  Pilot  Dave  Selzer; 
veteran  navigator  Loren  DeGroot,  director 
of  Avionics  Systems  for  the  Collins  Govern- 
ment Avionics  Division;  and  David  Van  Dus- 
seldorp,  the  division's  manager  of  GPS  Man- 
pack  and  Vehicular  Engineering.  Together, 
they  had  conducted  extensive  late-night 
taxi  and  flight  tests,  the  hours  dictated  by 
signal  coverage  from  five  orbiting  Navstar 
satellites.  This  same  coverage,  and  Its  associ- 
ated limitations,  would  necessitate  enroute 
stops  at  Burlington,  Vt.;  Gander,  Newfound- 
land; Reykjavik,  Iceland;  and  Luton  Airport, 
near  London. 

Now,  joined  by  three  others,  the  crew  of 
Navstar  1— so  named  only  24  hours  prior  to 
departure— embarked  UF>on  Its  over-the- 
ocean  journey:  11  hours.  15  minutes  of 
flying  which,  in  real  time,  would  consume 
three  days.  12  hours,  35  minutes. 

Now  they  were  seven;  alone,  flying  mostly 
at  night,  watching  their  instruments,  con- 
versing with  air  traffic  controllers,  pausing 
to  rest  at  some  of  the  world's  barren  out- 
posts. Left  behind  were  the  briefings,  the 
press  conferences,  the  blinding  lights  used 
by  the  television  news  crews,  the  seemingly 
endless  demonstrations. 

Now,  everything  was  for  real. 

When  they  landed  May  26  under  overcast 
skies  at  Le  Bourget  Airport,  site  of  the  35th 
Paris  Air  Show.  Hall  and  Selzer  had  flown 
the  Sabreliner  65  straight  into  the  aviation 
record  books. 

More  importantly,  the  crew  had  proven 
that  a  revoluntionary  navigation  system- 
still  in  its  infancy  despite  nearly  ten  years 
of  research  and  development  activity— per- 
forms as  advertised. 

"I  was  totally  impressed  with  the  whole 
thing, "  said  Selzer,  after  bringing  Navstar  1 
to  a  stop  within  26  feet  of  a  predeslgnated 
spot  on  the  ramp  at  Le  Bourget.  "It  was 
easy  to  fly;  It  just  worked  perfectly." 

Echoed  Hall.  "The  equipment  performed 
flawlessly.  But  it  took  n  maximum  effort  by 
the  whole  crew  to  make  the  flight  a  suc- 
cess." 

The  Navstar  1  crew  members,  admittedly 
operating  to  a  large  degree  on  adrenaline  at 
the  end  of  their  4.228-nautlcal-mile  trip, 
were  greeted  with  champagne,  handshakes 
and  congratulations  from  a  reception  party 
led  by  Collins  Government  Avionics  Divi- 


sion Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Richard  E.  Derr. 

Then  came  the  formal  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates by  Col.  Alex  Rankin,  observer  for 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association,  which 
sanctioned  the  flight  as  an  official  attempt 
to  establish  new  national  and  world  records. 
Concluded  Selzer:  "The  timing  was  right 
for  this  flight.  Two  years  from  now  would 
have  been  too  late. 

"We  realize  these  records  eventually  will 
be  broken,  and  that's  okay.  But  we  were  the 
first— that's  the  Important  thing. 

"How  many  i>eople  remember  the  name  of 
the  second  U.S.  astronaut  to  set  foot  on  the 
moon?" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1983,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  to  urge  that  civilian  carriers 
be  permitted  to  use  the  GPS. 
The  letter  reads  as  foUows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Now  that  both  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  have  offi- 
cially condemned  the  brutal  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  shooting  down  an  airliner, 
further  steps  are  necessary.  The  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  show  no  remorse  for  its 
savage  act  of  September  1.  1983.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  arrogantly  proclaimed 
that  it  will  ruthlessly  enforce  Its  so-called 
border  law,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
shoot-to-klll  order  against  those  who  inno- 
cently stray  over  Its  borders. 

I  fully  support  and  endorse  your  action 
taken  In  the  aviation  area  against  the  Soviet 
commercial  air  carrier,  Aeroflot.  It  Is  heart- 
ening to  see  so  many  of  our  allies— and  even 
one  neutral  country— suspend  landing  rights 
for  Aeroflot  at  the  same  time  that  their  own 
national  carriers  have  chosen  to  shut  down 
service  to  Moscow.  We  must  continue  to 
raise  our  voices  in  International  organiza- 
tions untU  the  Soviets  decide  to  refrain 
from  exposing  to  attack  civilians  flying  near 
its  borders. 

I  have  already  proposed  to  officials  in 
your  Administration  an  additional  step  to 
make  clear  the  revulsion  of  the  internation- 
al community  against  the  Soviet  act.  The 
United  SUtes.  in  my  judgment,  should  orga- 
nize opposition  to  the  re-election  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO). 
As  you  know,  ICAO  is  the  principal  Interna- 
tional forum  and  policy-setter  for  civil  avia- 
tion matters  and  includes  151  member  coun- 
tries. The  Council  is  the  chief  governing 
body  of  the  organization,  whose  33  members 
are  elected  to  three-year  terms.  That  elec- 
tion should  take  place  shortly  after  the  or- 
ganization opens  its  triennial  meeting  Sep- 
tember 20.  1983.  in  Montreal.  I  believe  that 
the  Soviets  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Council  as  another  effective 
expression  of  condemnation  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  their  unjustified  aggression 
against  civil  aviation.  I  urge  you  to  direct 
United  States  representatives  to  take  this 
position,  as  well  as  to  seek  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  act  and  calling  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  the  families  of 
the  victims  of  this  atrocity. 

Additionally,  until  the  Soviets  agree  to 
abide  by  current  international  procedures  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  airline  passengers,  we 
should  explore  additional  back-up  systems 
to  enhance  navigation.  Immediate  and  effec- 
tive countermeasures  should  be  taken  to 


warn  civilian  airliners  of  their  precise  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  Soviet  borders. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  de- 
veloped the  Navstar  Global  Positioning 
System  (GPS)  that  can  tell  pilots  their  pre- 
cise position  anywhere  on  the  globe  with  a 
high  level  of  accuracy.  The  civilian  version 
of  this  system  would  permit  commercial 
pilots  to  know  their  position  within  300  feet 
or  one  football  field,  anywhere  on  the  glolje, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  weather 
conditions. 

Officials  are  confident  that  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  would  have  been  less  likely 
to  stray  of-course  If  GPS  had  been  oper- 
ational and  had  been  utilized.  Pull  world 
coverage  Is  expected  to  be  available  In  1988. 
when  18  satellites  will  be  in  orbit. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment move  up  the  timetable  so  that  cover- 
age could  be  secured  over  the  Great  Circle 
Route  to  the  Orient.  I  understand  from 
technical  experts  that  such  coverage  is  pos- 
sible within  one  year  for  at  least  15  hours 
per  day.  This  would  provide  a  valuable  on- 
board navigational  system  as  a  back-up  to 
existing  systems. 

I  understand  that  the  user  community  is 
opposed  to  a  fee  being  charged  for  the  use 
of  GPS.  As  this  was  not  part  of  the  law  (al- 
though in  the  Report  language),  I  see  no 
reason  for  imposing  the  fee  in  view  of  the 
enormous  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
civilian  aviation  community  and  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Mr.  President,  air  travelers  of  all  countries 
are  rightfully  concerned  about  their  safety 
in  view  of  the  Inhuman  attitude  taken  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  The  immediate  utili- 
zation of  the  GPS  could  provide  additional 
safeguards  to  protect  the  lives  of  innocent 
travelers. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 


COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2227 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  BoscH- 
vi^iTZ.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Quayle) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S. 
1887)  to  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program  for  18 
months,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

extension  of  PROVISION  ALLOWING  PAYMENT 
OF  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  DURING  APPEAL 

Sec.  9.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1983"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•December  1.  1983". 


select  COBOCITTEE  on  INDIAN  ATPAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1983,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SD-608. 
The  hearing  will  be  on  S.  1638,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  24,  1983,  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
invest  certain  fimds  collected  by 
Indian  irrigation  and  power  projects. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Max  Richtman  of 
the  committee  at  224-2251. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION AND  THE  USE  OP 
THE  TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE  (TUR) 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  will  be  considering  the 
further  extension  of  jobless  benefits,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  yardstick  we  use  to 
measure  the  need  for  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  (FSC).  We  have 
two  measures  of  unemployment  called 
the  total  unemployment  rate  (TUR) 
and  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR).  In  the  former  we  count  all  the 
unemployed;  in  the  latter  only  those 
who  are  drawing  regular  State  unem- 
ployment benefits.  We  base  a  State's 
eligibility  for  FSC  on  its  insured  un- 
employed rate,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  measure.  The  total  tm- 
employment  rate  used  to  run  about  3 
percentage  points  above  the  insured 
unemployment  rate,  back  in  1981,  but 
that  relationship  no  longer  holds. 

The  reason  that  we  created  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram is  that  in  high  imemployment 
periods  it  is  unusually  difficult  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  population  to 
find  a  job.  We  believed  that  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  and  the 
total  unemployment  rate  correlated 
and  that  therefore  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  could  be  an  appropriate 
measure  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  find 
a  job.  We  felt  that  States  with  a  high 
insured  unemployment  rate  should  be 
eligible  for  more  weeks  of  FSC  than 
ones  with  a  low  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

The  normal  rule  does  not  hold  true 
any  longer.  The  gap  between  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  and  the 
total  unemployment  rate  is  widening, 
as  evidenced  by  the  attached  table.  In 
my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  civilian 
total  unemployment  rate,  nonseason- 
ally  adjusted  for  July  was  9.4  percent. 
The  insured  unemployment  rate  as  of 
July  30.  1983.  was  3.31  percent.  It  has 
since  dropped  further  and  thus  makes 
this  State  with  unemployment  above 
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the  natlohal  average  eligible  for  still    should    recognize    that    those    States 
f^w,.?wpA7of  rec  which  have  lanemployment  above  the 

fewer  we^  of  Fbc.  ,         national  average  must  be  included  In 

the  States  with  maximum  duration  of 
benefits. 

I  pltin  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  shows 
each  of  the  States'  total  unemploy- 


Ironlcaliy  the  Insured  unemploy- 
ment rat?  Is  not  the  best  measure  of 
hardship  In  the  very  States  where  un- 
employment Is  the  most  serious  and 
the  most! persistent.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues hftve  questioned  the  use  of  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  as  a  trig- 
ger for  TSC  and  I  believe  that  we 
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ment  rate,  insured  unemployment 
rate,  and  the  gap  between  the  total 
and  insured  unemployment  rates  over 
a  period  of  1  year.  This  table  not  only 
details  the  monthly  gap,  but  also  gives 
the  average  gap  between  the  total  un- 
employment rate  and  the  insured  rate. 
The  material  follows: 
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014.5 
0OS.8 
+87 

008.8 
005.9 
+  2.9 

010.9 
004.8 
+6.1 

009.5 
005.3 
+42 

010.7 
005.0 
+  5.7 

007.2 
003.0 
+4.2 

007.1 
003.6 
+  3.5 

008.2 
003.0 
+  5.2 

0U.4 
003.7 
+7.7 

0075 
002.7 

+4,8 

008.1 
003.5 
+4.6 

007.6 
003.4 

+4.2 

009.0 
006.0 
+  3.0 

012.2 
005.5 
+6.7 

011.4 
0O4.1 
+7  3 

0086 
0043 
+4.3 

006.4 

004J 
+2.1 

011.2 
0C5.5 
+  5.7 

0110 
0047 
+  6.3 

0097 
004.7 
+  5.0 

0C86 
0042 

+  4.4 

0O9.6 
004.0 
+  5.6 


0142 
0O5.5 
+8.7 

008.4 
005.7 
+  2.7 

011.3 
004.7 
+6.6 

009.7 
0O5.1 
+  4.6 

010.2 
005.0 
+  5.2 

007.2 
003.0 
+4.2 

006.6 
0O3.4 
+3.2 

010.0 
003.3 
+  6.7 

011.1 
0042 
+6.9 

0078 
002.9 

+  4.9 

0074 
003.1 
+4.3 

0076 
003.2 

+  4.4 

0O8.9 
0061 
+  2  8 

011.4 
0054 
+6.0 

0111 
003.9 

+  7.2 

0083 
0040 
+  4.3 

007.1 
004.6 
+2.5 

010.8 
005.1 
+  5.7 

010.9 
0O4.8 
+6.1 

0076 
0039 
+  3  7 

008.7 
0O4.1 
+4.6 

0076 
003.8 
+3.8 


014.3 
004.8 
+  9.5 

0077 
004.7 
+  3.0 

010.7 
0046 
+6.1 

0O9.4 
004.8 

+4.6 

009.7 
005.1 

+4.6 

0076 
003.2 
+4.4 

0O6.5 
0031 
+3.4 

008.0 
003.7 
+4.3 

010.7 
003.4 
+7.3 

0082 
002.8 

+  5.4 

0075 
003.0 

+  4.5 

0079 
003.2 
+4.7 

0077 
005.7 
+20 

0121 
0050 
+7.1 

011.4 
003.9 

+  75 

0077 
003.5 
+4-2 

007.1 
004.3 
+  2.8 

010.6 
0054 

+  5.2 

0106 
004.8 

+  5.8 

0075 
003  7 

+  38 

0081 
0039 

+  4.2 

007.4 
003.6 
+3.8 


015.0 
005.7 
+  9.3 

008.7 
005.8 
+2.9 

010.5 
004.7 
+  5.8 

009.6 
005.5 
+4.1 

010.3 
005.0 

+  5.3 

008.2 
0O3.2 
+  5.0 

006.9 
003.2 
+  3.7 

007.6 
002.8 
+4.8 

011.1 
004.0 
+  7,1 

0092 
0O27 
+6.5 

0078 
003.1 
+  4.7 

0078 
0036 
+4.2 

0O8.0 
005.1 
+  2.9 

0120 
0055 
+  6.5 

011.9 
0046 
+  73 

007.8 
003.6 
+  4.2 

007.0 
004.1 
+  2.9 

010.6 
0058 

+4.8 

0109 
0051 
+  5.8 

0075 
0042 
+33 

008.0 
0040 
+  4  0 

0072 
003.4 
+  3.8 


015.3 
005.6 
+9.7 

009.8 
007.8 
+  2.0 

010.4 
004.5 
+  5.9 

010.0 
005.9 

+  4.1 

011.0 
005.5 

+5.5 


003.6 
+  5.3 

006.9 
0032 

+  3.7 

0O9.2 
003.6 
+  5.6 

010.8 
004.0 
+6.8 

0095 
002.9 
+  6,6 

008,0 
003.3 

+4,7 

0070 
.003,5 
+3,5 

0O8.6 
0O6.4 
+  2.2 

012.7 
0059 
+6.8 

013.0 
005.2 
+7.8 

008.5 
0O38 
+  4.7 

0071 
004.2 
+2.9 

0108 
006.0 
+  4  8 

0110 
005.3 
+  5.7 

0070 
004.3 
+  2.7 

0077 
004-2 
+  3.5 

0065 
0037 
+  i.» 


015.9 
005.7 
+  10.2 

010.0 
007.5 
+2.5 

010,4 
004,1 
+6,3 

010,6 
006,1 

+  4,5 

011,0 
005,8 

+  5.2 

0O9.0 
003.2 
+  5.8 

007.1 
003.5 
+  3.6 

007.4 
003.1 
+  4.3 

010,0 
003,6 
+6,4 

0095 
002,3 
+  72 

0079 
003,0 
+4,9 

006,3 
0033 
+30 

010,2 
007,5 
+27 

012.6 
0059 
+6.7 

012.9 
0050 
+  7.9 

008.9 
0047 
+4.2 

0071 
0042 
+  2.9 

011.3 
005.0 
+6.3 

0107 
005,4 
+  5,3 

0080 
0049 

+  3-1 

0079 
0O4  1 
+  3  8 

0071 
004,1 
+J.U 


016.6 
007,0 
+9,6 

012,3 
010,0 
+2,3 

011,1 
0044 
+  6,7 

011,1 
007,5 
+3.6 

011,7 
005,9 
+  5,8 

0095 
004,3 
+  5.2 

008,3 
004,6 
+  3,7 

008,4 
003.8 
+  4.6 

010.3 
004.3 
+60 

0104 
002.6 
+  7  8 

0082 
003.0 
+  5.2 

0056 
003.4 
+2.2 

012.9 
0091 
+  3.8 

0135 
0073 
+  6.2 

013.8 
0061 
+  77 

010,9 
006,0 
+  4,9 

0076 
004,6 
+3,0 

012.4 
007.7 

+  4.7 

011.3 
0059 
+  5.4 

0100 
006.5 
+3.5 

0091 
005.4 
+3.7 

008.7 
0049 
+  3.8 


0161 
006.3 
+9.8 

012.5 
010.5 
+  2.0 

011.3 
004,0 
+  7,3 

010,6 
007.3 
+3.3 

011.9 
006.3 
+  5.6 

009.5 
004.8 
+4.7 

008.3 
004,2 
+  4,1 

008,3 
0039 
+  4,4 

0104 
0O43 
+  6,1 

009,5 
0026 
+  6-9 

0085 
003-4 
+  5-1 

0056 
0O3.3 
+  2-3 

0130 
0082 

+  4-8 

013,8 
0070 
+6,8 

0132 
006.0 
+7.2 

010,8 
005,9 
+  4,9 

0074 
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+2.9 

012.5 
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+  5,3 
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006,2 

+  5,4 
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0064 
+4,5 
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005,1 
+3,7 
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015,0 
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+9.4 
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+6.8 

009.6 
006.5 
+  3.1 
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+  4.5 

0089 
0041 
+4.8 

0079 
003.8 
+  4.1 

007,6 
003,6 
+  4,0 

010,4 
0041 
+  6,3 

008,9 
0024 
+  6,5 

0081 
0O32 
+  4,9 

0O58 
003,2 
+  2,6 

012,7 
0084 

+4,3 

0125 
006,8 

+  5  7 

012,0 
005,2 
+  6,8 

0098 
0054 
+  4  4 

0069 
003,9 
+3.0 

0116 
006.4 
+  5.2 

012,1 
006,5 
+  5,6 

0107 
005,9 
+4,8 

0083 
0048 
+  3.5 

0080 
004.4 
+  J.ti 


013.5 
004.9 
+  8.6 

011.4 
008.0 
+3.4 

0103 
003.6 
+6.7 

008.8 
005.3 
+  3.5 

009.9 
005.5 

+4.4 

0O8.5 
003.8 
+4.7 

007.0 
0033 

+3.7 

006.5 
002.8 
+3.7 

010.3 
003.4 
+69 

008.4 
002.2 

+6.2 

0072 
002.8 

+  4,4 

006,1 
0035 
+  2,6 

0116 
0064 
+  5,2 

011,9 
006,0 
+  5,9 

0112 
004,5 
+  6,7 

0089 
0047 
+  4,2 

0064 
003.4 
+  3.0 

0110 
005,7 
+  5.3 

0119 
006.1 
+  5.8 

0099 
005.2 
+  4.7 

007.2 
0O4.1 
+3.1 

006.7 
0036 

+  J.1 


012.9 
004.4 
+8.5 

010.7 
007.0 
+3.7 

010.1 
003.3 
+  6.8 

0090 
004.6 

+4.4 

009.9 
0O5.2 
+  4.7 

007.8 
003.2 
+4,6 

006,3 
002.8 

+3.5 

006.8 
002.5 
+4.3 

010.4 
003.2 
+7.2 

008.7 
002.0 
+6.7 

007.1 
0025 

+4.6 

006.4 
0035 
+  2.9 

010.5 
005.2 
+  5.3 

011.8 
0053 

+  6.5 

010.2 
003.8 

+  6.4 

008.1 
0O3.6 
+  4,5 

006,1 
002.9 
+3,2 

000.0 
005.2 
-5.2 

0125 
005-8 

+  6-7 

009.6 
004.7 
+4.9 

006.6 
003.6 
+  3.0 

006.5 
0031 
+  3.4 
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014.7 
005.9 
+8.8 

007.4 
004.3 
+3.1 

012.3 
005.9 
+  6.4 

008.9 
004.0 
+4.9 

008.4 
004.6 
+3.8 

005.9 
002.5 
+3.4 

009.8 
004.2 
+  5.6 

009.1 
003.7 
+  5.4 

008.4 
004.6 
+3.8 

010.1 
004.2 
+  5.9 

008.5 
003.7 
+4.8 

009.8 
004.6 
+  5.2 

004.6 
002.7 
+  1.9 

012.2 
005.3 
+6.9 

006.0 
003.3 
+2.7 

010.3 
006.1 
+4.2 

010.7 
006.8 
+3.9 

000.0 
009.6 
-9.6 

010.4 
005.9 

+4.5 

001.7 
OO6.0 
+  5.7 

004.5 
002.3 
+  2.2 

001.6 
004.8 
+6.8 

007.3 
002.1 
+  5.2 

007.5 
004.4 
+  3,1 

006.9 
005,0 
+  1.9 

007.6 
002.3 
+5.3 


May 


June 


Average  gap 


014.5 
006.5 
+8.0 

007.3 
004.0 
+  3.3 

012.5 
005.9 
+66 

009.0 
004.1 
+4,9 

007.7 
004.3 

+3.4 

005.5 
002.3 

+  3.2 

010.2 
004.3 
+  5,9 

006,5 
002.6 
+  3.9 

008.7 
004.4 
+4.3 

010.1 
004.1 
+6.0 

008.4 
003.6 

+4.8 

009.0 
004.1 
+4.9 

004.7 
002.6 
+2.1 

012.5 
005.2 
+  7.3 

005.6 
003.3 
+2.3 

010.1 
006.1 

+4.0 

010.3 
006.6 
+3.7 

000.0 
009.8 
-9.8 

009.5 
005.9 
+  3.6 

001.3 
005.6 
+  5.7 

004.3 
001.9 
+  2.4 

001.1 
004.2 
+6.9 

007.0 
002.2 
+4.8 

007.5 
004.5 
+3.0 

006.3 
004.5 

+  1,8 

007.3 
002.1 
+  5.2 


014.5 
006.1 

+  8.4 

007.2 
003.9 
+3.3 

012.2 
005.6 
+6.6 

008.0 

004.4 

+  4.4 

007.4 
003.6 
+3.8 

005.6 
002.1 

+  3.5 

010.4 
004.0 

+6.4 

006.3 
002,6 
+3,7 

008,6 
003.9 
+4.7 

009.9 
003.7 
+6.2 

008.4 
003.4 
+  5.0 

0O8.7 
004.6 
+  4.1 

004.8 
002.0 
+2.8 

013.2 
005.1 
+  7.2 

005.8 
003.6 
+  2.2 

010,0 
005.5 
+4,5 

010,9 
006,7 
+4.2 

000.0 
009.0 
-9.0 

0O8.6 
004.9 
+3.7 

010.7 
005.9 
+4,8 

004,6 
002,1 
+  2,5 

011.4 
004.3 
+7,1 

008.0 
002.4 
+  5,6 

007.7 
004.3 
+3.4 

005.7 
0041 
+  1.6 

007.4 
001.9 

+5.5 


0149 
006.9 
+8.0 

007.6 
003.2 
+  4.4 

012.2 
005.7 

+  6.5 

008.7 
004.2 

+4,5 

008.3 
003.9 
+4.4 

005.6 
002.3 

+  3.3 

011.0 
004.4 
+6.6 

007.1 
002.4 
+  4.7 

0083 
004.1 
+4.2 

010.4 
004.1 

+6.3 

009.0 
003.5 

+5.5 

009.3 
004.0 
+  5.3 

005.5 
002.3 
+  3.2 

013.2 
005.2 
+8,0 

006,3 
004.0 
+  2.3 

010.3 
005.4 
+4.9 

011.2 
006.9 
+4.3 

000.0 
009.4 
-9.4 

009.1 
004.6 

+4.5 

010.8 
004.9 
+  5.9 

005.0 
002.0 
+  3.0 

011.2 
004.2 
+7.0 

0076 
002.8 
+  4.8 

008.0 
004  4 
+  3.6 

006.0 
003,8 
+2,2 

007.8 
002.0 
+  5.8 


016.4 
007.3 
+9.1 

008.6 
003.8 
+4.8 

011.9 
005.6 
+6.3 

009.5 
004.8 
+4.7 

009.5 
004.6 
+4.9 

006.2 
002.5 
+  3.7 

011.3 
004.8 
+6.5 

007.0 
002.7 
+  4.3 

009,4 
004,4 
+  5.0 

009.9 
004.2 
+  5.7 

009.5 
003.8 
+  5.7 

009.5 
004.4 

+  5.1 

0069 
002.6 
+4.3 

014.0 
005,8 
+  8,2 

006,7 
004.3 
+2.4 

011,9 
006.7 
+  5,2 

011.6 
007,5 

+  4,1 

000,0 
008,7 
-8.7 

009.5 
004.6 
+  4.9 

010.8 
005,3 
+  5.5 

005,8 
002,0 
+3,8 

011-9 
004-5 
+7.4 

0076 
003,4 
+4,2 

008,8 
004,6 
+4,2 

006,7 
004,8 
+  1,9 

0081 
002,2 
+  5,9 


017.3 
008.6 

+  8.7 

009.3 
004.5 
+4.8 

011.4 
006.2 

+  5.2 

009.8 
003.8 
+6.0 

009.2 
005.5 

+  3.7 

0O7.0 
003.1 
+3.9 

012.2 
005.4 
+6.8 

007.1 
002.9 

+4.2 

008.8 
0045 
+4,3 

009.4 
004.2 
+  5.2 

008.6 
004.1 
+4.5 

009.0 
004.0 
+  5.0 

007.9 
004.2 

+3.7 

014.1 
006.1 
+8.0 

006.8 
003.7 
+3.1 

012.2 
007.1 
+5.1 

0125 
007-6 

+4-9 

000-C 
008-6 
-86 

010.9 
006.0 
+4.9 

011.1 
005.1 
+  6.0 

006.6 
002.2 

+  4-4 

013.3 
004.6 
+87 

007.4 
0019 
+  5.5 

008.9 
005.3 

+  3.6 

006.8 
005.2 
+  1.6 

0084 
002.2 
+6.2 


017.0 
009.0 
+8.0 

010.4 
005.4 
+  5.0 

012-2 
007-2 
+  5-0 

010-9 
005.3 
+  5.6 

010.9 
006.7 
+4.2 

007.9 
004J 
+3.6 

012.3 
005.8 
+6.5 

008.5 
003-5 
+  5.0 

0090 
005.5 
+3.5 

010.6 
004.9 
+  5.7 

009.6 
004.6 

+  5.0 

010.0 
005.4 
+4.6 

009.4 
005.6 
+  3.8 

014.9 
006.8 
+  81 

0077 
003.9 
+3.8 

013.6 
008.3 
+  5.3 

014.9 
0084 

+  6.5 

000.0 
008.8 
-8-8 

012-2 
0071 

+  5-1 

011-6 
005.5 
+6.1 

007.7 
003-3 

+  4-4 

013-7 
005.4 
+  8.3 

008.5 
003.3 
+  52 

0097 
0066 

+3,1 

008,0 
006,6 
+  1,4 

009,0 
003,2 
+  5,8 


016,5 
007.7 
+8,8 

010.3 
005.4 
+4.9 

012.4 
007.3 
+  5.1 

011,3 
006,2 
+  5,1 

010,6 
007.1 

+3.4 

007,9 
004,4 

+3,5 

012.4 
005.8 
+6.6 

008.4 
003.5 

+  4.9 

009.1 
005,7 
+  3,4 

010,8 
005,0 
+  5,8 

009,5 
004,5 
+  5,0 

010.2 
004.9 
+  5.3 

008.9 
0O6.O 
+  2.9 

014.5 
006,4 
+  81 

008,6 
004,2 
+  4,4 

013,1 
007.8 
+5.3 

014.1 
0081 

+6.0 

0000 
008.7 
-87 

0121 
0065 
+  5.6 

011.6 
005.3 
+6.3 

007.6 
003.2 
+4.4 

013.6 
005.4 
+8.2 

008.8 
003.2 
+  5.6 

009.9 
006,4 
+  3,5 

008,1 
006,5 
+  1,6 

008,6 
002,9 
+  5,7 


017,0 
006,8 

+  10.2 

010.2 
005.1 
+  5.1 

011.6 
006.5 
+  5.1 

010.6 
004.7 

+  5,9 

009,9 
006,7 
+3.2 

0071 
004.0 
+3,1 

011,3 
005.3 
+6.0 

0073 
003,0 
+  4.3 

009.1 
005.1 
+4.0 

010.6 
005.0 

+  5.6 

009.8 
004.3 
+  5.5 

009.8 
004.5 
+  5,3 

007,9 
006,0 
+  1.9 

013,7 
005,8 
+  7,9 

0088 
0040 
+  4,8 

012,2 
007.1 
+  5.1 

013.9 
007.6 

+  6,3 

000,0 
007.6 
-7.6 

011.1 
006.0 
+  5.1 

010.9 
004.7 
+6.2 

006.9 
002.9 
+4.0 

012.3 
004.8 
+  7.5 

008.7 
003.1 
+5.6 

0096 
005.9 
+  3.7 

007.8 
0059 
+  1.9 

0077 
002.6 
+  5.1 


015.5 
005.7 
+9.8 

009.0 
003.9 
+5.1 

011.4 
005.8 
+  5.6 

0100 
0042 
+  5.8 

0O8.9 
005.4 
+3,5 

0064 
003.3 
+  3.1 

010.0 
004.5 
+  5.5 

0067 
002.6 
+  4.1 

0074 
004.3 
+3.1 

010.0 
0O4.5 
+  5,5 

009,0 
003,9 
+  5.1 

008.7 
003.6 

+  5.1 

0066 
005.1 
+  1.5 

012.8 
005.0 
+7.8 

008.1 
003.6 
+4.5 

011.2 
006.3 
H-4.9 

0130 
006.8 
+6.2 

000.0 
007,3 
-7.3 

0096 
005.0 
+4.6 

010.2 
004.0 
+6.2 

006.2 
0024 

+  3.8 

011.7 
004.2 

+7.5 

0081 
002-7 
+5-4 

0093 
005-0 
+4.3 

008.0 
005.7 
+2.3 

0066 
002.2 
+4.4 


0147 
004.7 
+  10.0 

007-9 
002.9 
+  5.0 

011.9 
005.0 
+6.9 

009.3 
0036 
+  5.7 

008.1 
004.5 
+3.6 

006.1 
002.6 

+  3,5 

009,5 
004.0 

+  5.5 

0056 
002.3 
+  3.3 

007.5 
003.8 
+3.7 

010.3 
004.2 

+6.1 

0085 
003.4 
+  5.1 

008.4 
002.9 

5-5 

005-2 
003-4 
+  1-8 

012-9 
004.2 
+8.7 

008.5 
003.4 
+  51 

010-2 
005-8 

+  4,4 

012,1 
005,8 
+  6,3 

000,0 
007,0 
-7,0 

008,6 
0042 

+  4,4 

0101 
0034 
+  6,7 

005,0 
0016 
+3,4 

011,3 
003,7 
+  7  6 

008.0 
002.4 
+  5.6 

009.3 
004.4 
+4.9 

007.6 
0O4.9 
+  2.7 

006.0 
001.6 
+4.4 


014.6 

003.7 

+  10.9  9.1 

008.1 

002.5 

+  5.6  4i 

013.6  

005.1 

+  8.5  6.2 


009.2  . 
003.2  . 
+6.0 


S.3 


008i 

004.2 

+4.0  3.8 

005.7 

0O2.2 

+  3.5  3.4 

009.0 

003.4  _ 

+  5.6  6.1 

004.7 

001.9 

+  2.8  M 

008.5 

003.4 

+  5.1  4.1 

010.8 

004.0 

+6.8  5.J 

009.1 

003.2  

+  5.9  5.2 

008.5 

002.5  

+60  5.1 

004.7 

002.7 

+  2.0  2.7 

012.8 

0O3.7 

+9.1  7.9 


009.0. 
003.0  . 
+6.0 


3.6 


009.1  

004-7 

+  4.4  4.8 

012.9 

005.8 

+  7.1  5J 

000.0 

006.9 

-69  tS 


008.3. 
003.8  . 
+  4.5 


4.S 


009.8 

003.2 „. 

+6.6  6.0 

005.2 

001.4 

+3.8  3.S 

011.1 

003.3 ..._.. 

+  7.8  7.6 

008.5 

002.5 

+6.0  5J 

009  4 

003.7 

+5.7  3J 

007.0 

003.6 

+  3.4  2.0 

005.8 

001.4 „.. 

+  4.4  5J 
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-4.7 

012.2 
006.5 

+5.7 

013.7 
W74 
+6.3 

010.1 
00S.4 

+4.7 

006.6 
003.7 
+  1.9 


000.0 
0044 

-4  4 

012.0 
006.2 
+  5.8 

013.6 
007.0 
+6.6 

010.4 
0O5.I 
+  5.3 

0O5.I 
0O3.I 
+  2.0 


000.0 
004.1 

-4.1 

010.9 
005.1 
+  5.1 

014.0 
0072 
+6.1 

0102 
005.1 
+  5.1 

0055 
0035 
+  2.0 
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004.0 
-40 

000.0 
004.3 
-4J 

000.0 
0040 
-4.0 

000.0 
003.8 
-3.8 

000.0 
005.8 
-5.8 
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0O5.6 
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011.1 
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+5.4 
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012.0 
007  2 
+48 

010.8 
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+  5.0 

010.2 
004.3 
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006.3 
0040 
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0O6.8 

0044 
+2.4 

008.0 
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+  3.0 

009.9 
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+3.9 

010.9 
006.6 
+4.3 

011.2 
006.6 

+4.6 

011.0 
006.7 

+  4.3 

010.1 
0O5.1 

+  50 

OOO.O  - 

004.8 

-4J 
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+SJ 
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CLDfCH  RIVER— SECURING  A 
FINAL  VOTE 
•  Mr.  bUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
backers  of  alternative  financing  for 
the  Cinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  ire  now  arguing  that  although 
their  pli  in  will  end  up  costing  the  Gov- 
emmen .  more  than  if  Congress  contin- 
ued to  fund  the  project  through 
annual  ipproprlations.  if  is  still  worth 
voting  or  because,  if  approved,  the 
plan  would  end  controversy  about  the 
project. 

How  he  plan  would  do  this  is  left 
unclear  All  that  the  plan's  proponents 
emphasize  is  that  their  plan  provides 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  $1.5  billion  in 
funding-  for  the  project.  This  amount, 
they  ncite,  should  be  enough  to  keep 
the  pro,  ect  going  for  several  years. 

What  they  do  not  like  speaking 
about,  though,  is  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  insufficient  to  complete 
the  project.  Presumably,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  good  for  any  fur- 
ther co);t  overruns  several  years  from 
now  and  such  funding  will  be  noncon- 
troversi  il. 

They  also  are  not  keen  on  emphasiz- 
ing thai.  Congress  may  undo  what  it 
has  done  and  that  the  Congress  of 
1984  will  be  a  new  Congress.  Nor  do 
they  si>eak  about  the  conservative 
groups,  the  taxpayer  organizations, 
and  en\  ironmental  lobbyists  who  have 
vowed  o  continue  to  fight  to  termi- 
nate th ;  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  even  Lf  the  plan's  proponents 
succeed  in  their  attempt  to  end-nm 
congrespional  procedure  by  attaching 
their  plan  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priatioiis  resolution. 

The  reason  the  plan's  proponents  do 
not  likp  discussing  these  topics,  of 
course,  lis  that  their  airing  undermines 
the  pr(ix)nents'  contention  that  if  we 
only  gl  re  our  vote  this  one  last  time, 
they  wi  U  never  have  to  come  back  for 
our  vot ;  again.  This  is  simply  not  true 
and  is  fi  bad  reason  to  approve  a  bad 
plan. 

Indeed,  if  the  Senate  is  anxious  to 
secure  1 1  single  final  vote  on  the  Clinch 


River  breeder  reactor  project,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it— keep  any  legis- 
lation or  new  spending  authorization 
for  the  project  off  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  and  demand 
instead  that  such  legislation  be  sub- 
mitted as  separate  legislation  and  con- 
sidered under  normal  procedure. 

If  this  is  done,  we  will  have  one  final 
vote  on  the  project  and  I  am  certain 
that  not  only  will  the  House  clearly 
reject  further  support,  but  the  Senate 
will  also  see  the  futility  of  further 
Federal  support,  and  vote  to  termi- 
nate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Senate  not  be  drawn  in  by  promises  of 
no  more  controversy.  I  am  especially 
anxious  that  it  not  allow  itself  to  be 
an  accessory  to  a  short  circuiting  of  es- 
tablished legislative  practice.  Today, 
the  Washington  Post  ran  an  editorial 
deploring  the  possible  use  of  last- 
minute  tactics  to  attach  Clinch  River 
legislation  on  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priations resolution.  I  ask  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  along  with  an 
American  Nuclear  Society  nuclear 
report  of  August  4,  1983,  that  details 
how  supporters  of  Clinch  River  should 
avoid  a  House  vote. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  26,  1983] 
End  Run  to  Cunch  Rnnai 

The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project 
is  in  trouble— but  its  promoters,  with  char- 
acteristic ingenuity,  may  have  found  a  way 
to  keep  it  alive.  Congress  said  earlier  this 
year  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  money 
for  Clinch  River  unless  a  better  financial 
plan  was  enacted.  The  House  has  been 
voting  against  Clinch  River  by  substantial 
margins,  but  it  may  still  have  a  narrow  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  The  project's  managers 
now  seem  to  be  preparing  to  attach  a  finan- 
cial plan  and  further  funding  for  the  reac- 
tor to  urgent  legislation— perhaps  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  keep  the  government 
operating  after  the  fiscal  year  ends  on 
Friday.  The  House  might  then  find  itself 
with  a  choice  between  accepting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Clinch  River  and  all, 
forcing  most  of  the  federal  government  into 
paralysis. 


Those  are  tactics  of  desperation  on  the 
part  of  Clinch  River's  friends  and  advocates. 
But  tactics  of  desperation  sometimes  suc- 
ceed, and  congressmen  will  have  to  keep  a 
careful  eye  on  this  maneuvering.  To  allow 
the  Clinch  River  construction  to  proceed 
through  this  kind  of  tricky  last-minute  par- 
liamentary game  would  mean  perpetuating 
a  $4  bUlion  error  by  the  most  dubious 
means. 

Congress  originally  authorized  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  more  than  a  decade  ago.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  demonstration  of 
the  Plutonium  breeder  technology  on  a 
large  scale  as  the  prototype  of  a  generation 
of  commercial  breeders.  But  in  recent  years, 
the  whole  economic  base  for  the  project  has 
eroded  with  huge  new  discoveries  of  urani- 
um and  the  declining  forecasts  of  the  need 
for  electricity. 

That's  why  Congress  voted  earlier  to  turn 
the  whole  thing  off,  unless  its  backers  could 
come  up  with  a  new  financial  scheme  in- 
cluding greater  support  from  private  inves- 
tors. The  backers  have  come  up  with  a 
scheme— and  the  Reagan  administration  has 
endorsed  it— that  claims  to  meet  that  re- 
quirement. But  on  closer  inspection,  private 
industry's  support  turns  out  to  be  mainly 
loans  fully  covered  by  federal  guarantees 
and  tax  breaks.  The  director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Rudolph  G.  Penner, 
testified  last  week  that  this  alleged  private 
support  would  cost  the  government  more 
than  conventional  appropriations  would. 

That  devastating  testimony  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  the  Clinch  River  breeder  can 
now  get  further  funding  through  the  usual 
legislative  route.  But  the  end  run  remains  a 
possibility.  Whether  it  works  will  depend  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  House  leadership  and 
particularly  its  Rules  Committee.  The 
degree  of  political  skill  and  passion  being 
devoted  to  the  breeder  reactor  by  its  parti- 
sans is  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Nuclear  Report 
Hodel  sent  the  CRBR  alternative  finan- 
cial proposal  to  Capitol  HUl  on  August  1,  in 
time  for  it  to  be  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  their  constituents  during  the 
simimer  congressional  recess,  which  begins 
this  week  and  ends  alter  Labor  Day.  (See 
NR  of  July  6  for  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  proposal).  The  current  strategy  is  to 
have  the  plan  before  the  Congress  for  a 
suitable  period,  with  public  hearings  on  it 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  September.  The 


proposal's  legislative  vehicle  will  be  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  be  prepared  by  the  ap- 
propriations committees  and  submitted 
during  the  last  few  days  of  this  fiscal  year 
(before  October  1)  to  appropriate  FY-ie84 
money  for  ongoing  programs  not  covered  by 
previously  enacted  appropriations  bills.  A 
full  appropriation  of  about  $1.4  billion  to 
cover  seven  years  of  construction  (to  project 
completion)  will  be  offered  In  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  CRBR  Item,  most  prob- 
ably, will  first  be  voted  up  or  down  In  the 
Senate,  where  a  scant  majority  in  favor  of 
project  completion  is  believed  to  exist.  Such 
a  maneuver  could  seek  to  avoid  a  vote  In  the 
House,  where  "closed"  rules  often  preclude 
votes  on  Individual  Items  In  continuing  reso- 
lutions.* 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  1984  NA- 
TIONAL      BUILDING       SAFETY 
WEEK      AND      SENATE      JOINT 
RESOLUTION  70 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  fall 
State  and  local  building  safety  depart- 
ments,   architects,    engineers,    home 
builders,  representatives  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  consumer  groups  will 
be  meeting  across  our  country  to  plan 
programs  to  participate  in  next  April  8 
to  14,  1984,  National  Building  Safety 
Week. 

Earlier  this  year,  together  with  Sen- 
ators John  Tower,  Donald  Riegle,  Jr., 
and  Richard  Lugar,  I  sponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  April  1983  as  the 
"Nation's  First  National  Building 
Safety  Week."  That  resolution  is  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  amendment  to  include 
the  April  8  to  14,  1984.  safety  week 
dates  and  passage  onto  the  full  Senate 
for  our  consideration.  As  I  have  noted 
previously  before  this  body,  the  pur- 
pose of  National  BuOding  Safety  Week 
is  to  focus  public  awareness  on  the  im- 
portant health  and  life-safety  services 
which  are  available  to  all  of  us  from 
our  State  and  local  professional  build- 
ing departments. 

As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
begins  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  70,  I  would  briefly  like  to 
highlight  the  accomplishments  of  last 
spring's  1983  National  Building  Safety 
Week  program  and  describe  the  prep- 
arations which  are  underway  for  1984. 
On  April  18  to  24,  1983,  State  and 
local  building  code  departments  in  32 
States  across  the  country  held  success- 
ful programs  conunemorating  the  Na- 
tion's first  National  Building  Safety 
Week.  Through  radio  and  television 
public  service  announcements,  newspa- 
per articles,  open  houses,  and  exhibits, 
millions  of  Americans  received  impor- 
tant information  on  building  safety. 
Residents  of  Indiana,  for  example, 
heard  radio  public  service  spots  on  the 
importance  of  the  installation  and 
proper  maintenance  of  smoke  detec- 
tors and  received  a  five-part  television 
news  feature  series  on  potential  safety 
hazards  encountered  in  home  remodel- 
ing by  the  do-it-yourselfer. 


In  Minnesota,  television  viewers 
heard  about  the  importance  of  having 
alternate  means  of  escape  from  their 
homes  in  case  of  fire  and  radio  listen- 
ers In  Florida.  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  and  many  other  States  heard 
public  service  armouncements  on  a 
number  of  other  health  and  life-safety 
issues. 

In  New  Jersey,  building  departments 
held  exhibits  and  demonstrations  on 
various  aspects  of  building  safety  at 
shopping  centers  and  malls  through- 
out their  State.  In  addition.  State's 
Governors,  mayors.  State  legislators, 
and  city  councils  in  over  half  of  our 
States  issued  National  Building  Safety 
Week  proclamations  of  their  own. 

Earlier  this  month,  building  offi- 
cials, architects,  engineers,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  national  organizations 
representing  those  parties  involved  in 
the  construction  industry  met  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  during  the  armual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  States 
on  Building  Codes  and  Standards,  Inc., 
to  discuss  cooperative  efforts  for  next 
spring's  National  Building  Safety 
Week.  Among  the  activities  approved 
at  that  session  were  the  development 
of  national  public  service  spots  on 
building  safety,  the  development  of  a 
"Guide  to  Holding  National  Building 
Safety  Week  Functions,"  and  the  con- 
ducting of  a  1984  National  Building 
Safety  Week  Poster  Design  Contest 
which  is  currently  underway. 

As  the  building  safety  and  construc- 
tion community  begins  to  plan  their 
activities  for  April  8  to  14.  1984,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  express 
their  support  for  this  important  na- 
tional safety  campaign  by  joining  me 
in  cosponsorship  and  passage  of  an 
amended  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70. 

As  the  safety  week  theme  states, 
"Building  Safety  Is  No  Accident."  As  I 
have  noted  before,  making  our  con- 
stituents more  aware  of  and  encourag- 
ing their  increased  participation  in  the 
building  safety  process,  is  an  impor- 
tant concern  to  all  of  us  in  Congress.  I 
ask  your  support  for  this  important 
endeavor.* 


is  identical  to  the  language  which  ap- 
pears in  the  House  bill.  It  does  not  re- 
quire or  guarantee  preferential  treat- 
ment for  U.S.  insurers.  It  simply  re- 
quests Eximbank  to  work  with  U.S.  in- 
surers and  other  relevant  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  promote  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  opportunities  for 
U.S.  insurers.  "The  amendment,  in 
effect,  merely  encourages  adherence 
to  the  agree(l  upon  principles  of  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  access  to  for- 
eign markets  already  incorporated  in 
the  GATT  and  other  international 
trade  agreements.  Moreover,  this 
amendment  Ls  an  opportunity  for  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  to  demonstrate  its 
resolve  to  eliminate  nontariff  barriers 
that  inhibit  the  growth  of  our  impor- 
tant service  industries,  as  well  as  en- 
courage free  trade. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  work  on  this 
important  issue  and  I  urge  passage  of 
the  amendment  .• 


TIME  FOR  EQUAL  TREATMENT 
FOR  COMPETITIVE  INSURERS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  competitive  insurance  amendment 
being  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Currently,  U.S.  insurers  are  frequently 
denied  the  right  to  compete  for  insur- 
ance business  resulting  from  Exim- 
bank financed  sales  and  projects. 
Many,  if  not  most,  client  countries 
invoke  discriminating  laws  and  busi- 
ness practices  to  direct  the  placement 
of  this  significant  amount  of  business 
with  insurance  companies  in  their  own 
countries. 

I  think  this  is  a  much  needed  and  re- 
sponsible amendment.  This  language 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
most  important  and  recent  report.  On 
September  15  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  issued  a  comprehensive 
report  documenting  discrimination 
against  disabled  persons.  The  report, 
entitled  'Accommodating  the  Spec- 
tnmi  of  Individual  Abilities"  estimates 
that  9  to  14  percent  of  the  American 
people— 20  to  31  million  people— are 
handicapped,  either  mentally,  phys- 
ically, or  emotionally.  The  findings 
cited  in  the  report  include: 

Unemployment  rates  for  handi- 
capped workers  range  from  50  percent 
to  75  percent,  up  from  a  prerecession 
rate  of  45  percent. 

Increased  documentation  that  dis- 
abled workers  perform  satisfactorily 
or  better  in  those  job  situations  for 
which  they  are  qualified. 

Handicapped  people  face  discrimina- 
tion in  the  availability  and  delivery  of 
medical  services. 

Currently  15  States  have  statutes 
authorizing  compulsory  sterilization  of 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals, and  at  least  four  authorize  the 
sterilization  of  persons  with  epilepsy. 

Architectural  barriers  continue  to 
present  serious  problems  of  inaccessi- 
bility. A  1980  study  found  76  percent 
of  State-owned  buildings  inaccessible 
and  unsuitable  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Handicapped  people  are  frequently 
denied  access  to  various  means  of 
transportation.  For  example,  over  1 
million  physically  disabled,  blind,  or 
deaf  persons  live  within  a  short  walk 
of  transit  services  but  caimot  physical- 
ly use  them. 

Other  areas  of  discrimination 
against  handicapped  persons  include 
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voting,  hioldlng  public  office,  and  ob 
tainlng  a  driver's  license. 

Once  again,  the  serious  problem  of 
discrimination  against  handicapped 
persons  Ihas  been  documented.  As 
chairmai^  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handlcaoped  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resourcee  Committee,  I  intend  to  ex- 
amine this  serious  and  far-reaching 
problem  Tby  conducting  hearings  on 
title  V  qf  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Actln  the  spring  of  1984.  As  you 
recall,  tttle  V  includes  provisions 
which  prohibit  discrimination  against 
handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  talse 
pride  in  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  pre- 
serve an^  enhance  necessary  services 
for  and  rights  of  disabled  people.  That 
justifiable  pride,  however,  must  not 
obscure  [the  work  that  yet  remains 
before  ui  if  we  are  to  fulfUl  the  prom- 
ise of  eoual  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can's disabled  citizens.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  provides  a 
most  v^uable  guide  to  where  the 
Senate  ^tiight  direct  its  attention  in 
thisregalrd. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  serious  social  problem 
of  discriiaination  against  handicapped 
persons^  we  approach  next  year's 
oversight  hearings.* 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  celebrating  the 
first  September  event  and  lamenting 
the  other.  Let  them  both  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  Poland  that  was,  and. 
with  our  support,  that  may  be  again.* 


P<  JLAND'S  SEPTEMBER 
•  Mr.  MOTIKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  risen  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  tike  note  of  significant  events 
in  Polar  d  or  in  Polish  history.  Today, 
I  rise  to  commemorate  not  a  day,  but  a 
month. 

The  nonth  of  September  holds  a 
special  i)lace  in  the  annals  of  Polish 
history.  It  was  in  September  of  1683 
that  Kiig  John  III  Sobieski  led  his 
Polish  knights  to  victory  against  the 
Turks.  I  [is  triumph  meant  freedom  for 
all  Evirc  pe  from  Ottoman  domination. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Pope  celebrated 
the  tricentennial  of  that  victory  in 
Austria.  Mr.  President,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge the  significance  of  that 
battle,  riot  only  because  it  left  Europe 
free  to  i  develop  its  own  institutions, 
but  als<i  because,  for  one  of  the  few 
preciouj  times  in  history,  it  unified 
Westerr  and  Eastern  Europeans 
against  a  common  enemy  of  freedom. 
Since  t  lat  time,  Poland  has  had  to 


struggle 
Europe 


sion 

future 

World. 


against    divisive    forces    in 

^jlaimed  directly  at  her  heart 

Mr.  President.  September  must  also 
be  renembered  for  less  auspicious 
events  tn  Polish  history.  In  1939.  the 
Germa4  Nazi  armies  overran  Poland 
and  Igifted  World  War  II.  That  inva- 
h;ld  tragic  meaning  for  the 
of  Europe  and  the  Western 
As  the  catalyst  for  the  bifurca- 
tion bei  ween  East  and  West,  it  obliter 
ated  the  possibility  of  common  en 
deavor  by  European  nations  against 
foreign  domination  and  tyranny 


TERMINATING  CLINCH  RIVER-A 

CLEAR  BREEDER  BARGAIN 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee proponents  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  attempted  to 
argue  that  it  made  no  sense  to  termi- 
nate the  project  now  that  nearly  $1.5 
bUlion  had  been  spent.  Their  argu- 
ment was  simple:  We  will  lose  all  that 
we  have  invested  and  terminating  the 
project  now  would  cost  nearly  $300 
million.  In  short,  they  would  have  us 
believe  that  we  have  gone  so  far  al- 
ready that  we  can  only  terminate  at  a 
price  too  high  to  consider. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. As  the  project's  backers  them- 
selves admit,  $1.5  billion  has  been 
spent  but  the  project's  design  work  is 
over  90  percent  complete  and  nearly 
half  of  the  project's  critical  compo- 
nents have  been  acquired.  If  Congress 
terminates  the  project,  these  accom- 
plishments remain.  We  can  file  the  de- 
signs. And  we  can  use  the  base  breeder 
research  and  development  test  facili- 
ties in  California.  Washington,  and 
Idaho  to  test  the  key  components  we 
have  acquired. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  Important 
components— the  reactor's  steam  gen- 
erators—has not  yet  passed  testing 
and  are  the  weakest  link  in  the 
project's  design.  Since  these  genera- 
tors are  now  available,  they  could  be 
tested  at  modest  cost  as  a  part  of  the 
base  breeder  program  to  give  us  even 
more  information  about  the  soundness 
of  the  Clinch  River  design.  In  taking 
this  approach,  litle  of  what  has  so  far 
been  invested  would  be  lost. 

Certainly,  if  we  began  construction 
in  earnest,  we  would  gain  no  new 
design  insights  for  our  money;  we 
would  simply  be  paying  construction 
firms  to  pour  concrete  and  bolt  exist- 
ing parts  together.  This  would  be 
wasteful  and  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
waste  that  our  breeder  program  can  HI 
afford. 

Indeed,  recently  Energy  Daily  re- 
vealed that  Secretary  of  Energy  Hodel 
has  been  forced  to  cut  the  breeder  pro- 
gram back.  His  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Nuclear  Energy,  Shelby  Brewer,  had 
asked  for  $643  million  for  breeder  re- 
actor work  in  fiscal  year  1985— $331.5 
million  for  the  base  breeder  research 
and  development  effort,  $285  million 
for  Clinch  River  and  another  $26  mil- 
lion for  the  water  cooled  breeder 
effort.  Secretary  Hodel,  however, 
wrote  Mr.  Brewer.  August  22.  1983. 
that  he  could  only  have  $331.5  million 
for  all  of  these  activities  due  to  "the 


fiscal    constraints    which    we    must 
adhere." 

Given  these  constraints.  Mr.  Hodel 
apparently  is  convinced  that  we  have 
to  make  a  choice  between  continuing 
Clinch  River  and  keeping  what  he 
himself  has  stated  is  the  key  to  our 
breeder  future,  our  base  breeder  pro- 
gram, alive— for  Hodel's  statements 
concerning  the  nonessentiality  of 
Clinch  River  see  S  11513. 

If.  as  Clinch  River  supporters  claim, 
terminating  Clinch  River  cost  $300 
million,  we  would  have  to  pay  it  to 
keep  the  base  breeder  program  alive. 
The  good  news,  however,  is  that  termi- 
nating the  project  would  in  fact,  cost 
less  than  $150  million. 

Why  the  discrepency?  Simple:  The 
termination  cost  figure  Clinch  River 
proponents  use  includes  repayment  of 
the  utilities  for  their  $158  million  in 
contributions,  a  repayment  that  Gov- 
ernment is  not  legally  required  to 
make. 

In  fact,  the  legal  division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  deter- 
mined that  any  utility  suit  to  secure 
repayment  of  these  contributions 
would  almost  certainly  be  thrown  out 
of  court. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  even  $150 
million  for  termination  costs  is  prob- 
ably high  since  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  determined  in 
May  of  1981  that  only  $45  million 
would  be  required  to  terminate  the 
project. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  advan- 
tages to  our  breeder  program  of  termi- 
nating the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor project  more  than  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  proceeding  with  the 
project  and  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Energy  Daily  article  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  legal  find- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Energy  Daily.  Sept.  12, 1983] 

Hodel  Gouges  the  Breeder  Program 
If  Energy  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  pre- 
vails, there  will  be  no  money  at  all  in  Plscal 
Year  1985  for  the  so-called  "base  program" 
in  breeder  reactor  development,  which  basi- 
cally includes  all  breeder  reactor  R&D  be- 
sides the  Clinch  River  demonstration 
project. 

Hodel's  decision  to  drop  the  base  program 
from  about  $340  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
to  basically  zero  in  1985  was  taken  as  the 
agency  prepared  its  budget  for  1985.  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  next  January  as  part 
of  the  President's  overall  budget  request.  In 
the  course  of  the  budget  review.  DOE's  nu- 
clear energy  division  requested  about  $643 
million  for  breeder  reactor  development— 
roughly  $285  million  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  (CRBR)  project,  $331.5  mil- 
lion for  the  base  program,  and  $26  million 
for  water-cooled  breeders. 

On  August  22,  Hodel  informed  his  assist- 
ant secretary  for  nuclear  energy  that  he 
could  have  just  $331.5  million— to  cover  ev- 
erything. In  his  memorandum.  Hodel  spoke 
of  "the  fiscal  constraints  to  which  we  must 
adhere."  Later,  he  directs  that  "the  breeder 
reactor  preliminary  allowance  of  $331.5  mil- 


lion Is  to  Include  funding  for  CRBR.  The 
breeder  base  technology  program  should  be 
reexamined  and  restructured  to  meet  only 
the  essential  activities  necessary  to  prepare 
for  commercialization  efforts  beginning 
after  the  year  2005  at  the  earliest,  and  to 
maintain  U.S.  contact  with  the  internation- 
al breeder  community." 

Hodel's  directive  would  basically  force  the 
Energy  Department  to  close  down  the  base 
program  In  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tors: $285  million  for  Clinch  River  plus  $26 
million  for  water-cooled  breeders  leaves 
only  $20-21  million,  a  steep  drop  from  about 
$340  million  In  the  1984  fiscal  year.  By  any 
measure  it  Is  a  draconlan  step.  There  are 
many  In  the  nuclear  community  who  would 
argue  that  the  base  program  is  the  Jewel  in 
the  crown,  and  more  important  to  the  tech- 
nology's long-term  future  than  the  Clinch 
River  project.  The  base  program  includes  all 
the  unspectacular  but  no  less  critical  items, 
like  component  development  and  engineer- 
ing, fuels  and  core  design,  materials  and 
structures,  basic  physics  and  safety.  The 
base  program  is  also  the  source  of  funds  for 
some  large  scale  test  facilities  at  the  Past- 
Flux  Test  Faculty  at  DOE's  Hanford.  Wash. 
Lab  the  Energy  Technology  Engineering 
Center  (formerly  the  Liquid  Metal  Engi- 
neering Center)  In  Santa  Susanna.  Calif., 
and  several  smaller  projects  at  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Lab  including  EBR-2 
(a  20-MW  sodium -cooled  pool-type  fast  reac- 
tor) the  Hot  Fuel  Examination  Facility 
Zipper  (the  Zero  Power  Plutonium  Reactor) 
and  TREAT  (a  transit  test  reactor). 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  28,  1982. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Overview  of  Legal  Issues  Govern- 
ing Contract  Liability  in  the  Event  of 
Termination  under  the  Private  Partici- 
pation Contracts  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project. 
This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  an 
analysis  of   possible  contractual   liabilities 
which  may   arise  under  the   participation 
agreements    for    the    construction    of    the 
Clinch    River    Breeder    Reactor    (CRBR) 
among  the  United  States,   the  Termessee 
Valley    Authority    (TVA),    Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  (CE),  the  Project  Manage- 
ment Corporation  (PMC),  and  the  many  pri- 
vate   utilities    participating    through    the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  (BRC). 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
legal  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
imburse the  private  utilities  for  their  contri- 
butions in  the  event  that  Congress  termi- 
nates the  CRBR  project  by  discontinuing 
funding  therefor. 

First,  we  will  examine  the  termination 
provisions  of  the  participation  agreements. 
Second,  we  will  explore  the  ramifications  of 
a  breach  of  contract  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  contributing  utilities— recog- 
nizing, however,  that  making  findings  of 
breach  of  contract  and  awarding  damages 
therefor  is  a  judicial  function.  In  the  instant 
case,  given  the  complexity  of  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements  and  the  uniqueness  of 
the  CRBR  project,  coupled  with  your  own 
time  constraints,  we  will  limit  our  analysis 
to  an  overview  of  legal  issues. 

I.  THE  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS 

Two  basic  agreements  form  the  basis  for 
this  analysis:  The  agreement  for  contribu- 
tions between  the  utility  industry  through 
BRC    and    PMC    (hereinafter    "BRC-PMC 


contract");'  and  the  participation  agree- 
ment among  the  United  States,  TVA,  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  and  PMC  (hereinafter 
■participation  agreement").' 

Section  7  of  the  participation  agreement 
delineates  the  basis  for  project  resources 
and  costs.  Subsection  7.1  acknowledges  that 
the  financial  assistance  or  monetary  obliga- 
tions of  CE  and  TVA  are  limited  to  the  con- 
tributions delineated  throughout  the  con- 
tract. Subsection  7.1.2  acknowledges  pledged 
utility  contributions  through  BRC,  estimat- 
ed at  approximately  $250  million.  Subsec- 
tion 7.1.1  refers  by  reference  to  section  4  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Eii- 
ergy's  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA),  as  successor  to  the 
contractual  obligations  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
seek  continuing  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress: 

ERDA  hereby  assumes  a  continuing  obli- 
gation to  seek  and  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
such  legislative  authorization  (not  necessar- 
ily limited  to  presently  authorized  authority 
or  forms  of  assistance)  and  appropriations 
as  may  be  required  to  enable  the  continued 
effective  conduct  of  Project  Activities,  In- 
cluding funds  to  cover  costs  of  or  associated 
with  turbine-generators  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, the  switchyard,  and  associated  facili- 
ties.—Section  4.1.4. 

Section  11  of  the  pswticipation  agreement 
deals  with  project  termination. 

It  may  be  noted  that  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  BRC-PMC  contract  are  in- 
corporated by  reference  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 11.1  of  the  participation  agreement. 

Among  the  grounds  for  termination  are 
the  following: 

11.4.1.1  Any  necessary  governmental 
permit,  license,  authorization  or  approval 
required  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  the  Plant  shall  not  have  been  secured 
within  six  months  following  the  scheduled 
time  for  such  action  on  ERDA's  approved 
Project  schedules,  and  the  Project  is  seri- 
ously delayed  or  hindered  thereby. 

•  •  •  •  • 

11.4.4.  Upon  consideration  of  all  available 
resources  including  ERDA's  efforts  to 
obtain  additional  funds  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 4.1.4,  it  appears  at  any  time  that 
there  are  or  will  soon  be  Insufficient  I»roject 
resources  ...  to  permit  the  effective  con- 
duct of  the  Project,  including  full  satisfac- 
tion of  anticipated  commitments  and  con- 
tingencies. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  failure  by  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  continuing  funding  for 
the  project  constitutes  grounds  for  termina- 
tion of  the  project  under  the  participation 
agreement. 

Although  three  or  more  parties  to  the 
contract  must  agree  that  any  one  of  the  ter- 
mination criteria  have  been  met.  they  are 
obligated  to  exercise  "good  faith  judgment", 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  demonstrable  fact. 

In  the  event  of  termination,  the  participa- 
tion agreement  provides.  Inter  alia,  that 
PMC  assign  to  ERDA  all  of  PMC's  rights,  if 
any,  to  collect  amounts  due  and  unpaid  as 


■  This  analysis  Is  based  upon  the  reproduction  of 
the  PMC-BRC  agreement  set  forth  In  "Closeout 
Costs.  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project." 
Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  97th  Cong.,  Isl  Sess.  281  (1981). 

"This  analysis  is  based  upon  the  reproduction  of 
Modification  No.  1  to  AT  (49-18)-12  which  appears 
In  Hearing,  footnote  1  supra,  at  119.  Negotiated 
contract  revisions  subsequent  to  these  agreements. 
If  any,  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  memoran- 
dum. 


of  the  date  of  termination  tmder  the  Utility 
Contribution  Agreement  (although  no  utili- 
ty is  obligated  to  make  a  payment  which 
comes  due  subsequent  to  the  date  of  termi- 
nation). If  PMC's  allowable  costs  exceed  its 
assets,  ERDA  is  to  be  responsible  for  them. 
Section  11.5.1. 

Upon  termination,  ownership  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBR)  demon- 
stration plant  is  to  Inhere  In  ERDA,  which 
has  the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the  facil- 
ity as  it  deems  advisable.  See  section  10  of 
the  participation  agreement. 

Under  the  BRC-PMC  contract,  in  the 
event  of  wind-up,  after  all  the  project  costs 
have  been  satisfied  or  reserved  against,  the 
proportionate  share  of  contributions  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission/ 
ERDA  and  the  contributing  utilities  shall  be 
allocated:  "There  shall  then  be  a  settlement 
based  upon  the  foregoing  final  accounting, 
and  taking  into  account  the  actual  amounts 
paid  for  Project  Costs  through  the  date  of 
final  accounting  by  the  AEC,  and  by  BRC, 
electric  utilities  and  electric  systems,  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  made,  out  of  remain- 
ing funds,  (a)  a  refund  to  AEC  of  any  credit 
balance  in  the  AEC  account  and  (b)  a  dispo- 
sition by  PMC,  as  directed  by  BRC  of  any 
credit  balance  In  the  Utility  account."  ' 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  suggests  that 
adequate  Congressional  funding  for  the 
CRBR  project  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
performance  under  the  contract.  The  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  authorize  adequate  fund- 
ing is  a  contingency  which  constitutes 
grounds  for  termination  of  the  project 
under  the  terms  of  the  participation  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  event  of  termination,  the  BRC  and 
contributing  utilities  are  entitled  to  receive 
as  settlement  any  impledged  funds  in  a  pro- 
portionate ratio  to  the  utility's  contribution. 
There  is  no  contractual  provision  for  fuU 
refund  of  utility  contributions  to  BRC. 

II.  BREACH  OF  CONTRACTT 

The  CRBR  project  has  suffered  many 
delays  In  development,  and  as  a  result  the 
estimated  costs  of  completion  have  skyrock- 
eted. Allegations  of  breach  of  contract  have 
been  leveled  against  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  utility  industry. 

Apparently,  representatives  of  the  utility 
Industry,  testifying  before  Congress,  have 
expressed  their  belief  that  the  DOE's  fail- 
ure to  aggressively  seek  funding  from  Con- 
gress during  the  Carter  Administration  con- 
stituted a  breach  of  contract.  One  witness 
expressed  the  following  theory: 

"Mr.  Hobelman  [Counsel.  BRC].  The  au- 
thorizations referred  to  have  not  been 
achieved  in  prior  yeajs  because  prior  repre- 
sentatives at  DOE  did  not  undertake  their 
obligations  under  the  contract  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  push  the  contract  and  the 
project  forward  to  completion. 

"One  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  today  and 
one  of  the  reasons  an  additional  $850  mil- 
lion has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  this 
project  is  that  delay.  In  fact  that  Is  the 
principal  reason  for  it. 

"We  therefore  take  the  position  that  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  were  not  met 
in  1977  and  1978  and  in  subsequent  years, 
and  that  therefore  the  contract  was 
breached  and  therefore  equitably  and  legal- 
ly, and  I  hope  here  we  are  talking  equitably 
today,  is  the  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  utilities  whole  and  there- 


'  BRC-PMC  contract.  Hearing,  footnote  1  supra, 
at  279. 
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by  provide  the  benefits  of  this  contract  In 
another  fafhlon  to  their  customers."  * 

Whether!  the  DOE  breached  the  contract 
by  falling  |to  pursue  necessary  funding  wlU 
depend.  In  |  part,  upon  fundings  of  fact  by  a 


court  he 
The  U. 
have  J 
VS.C.  i  1 
against  th 


^  the  matter 

Court  of  Claims  does,  however, 
ctlon  under  the  Tucker  Act,  28 
91,  as  amended,  to  hear  claims 

United  SUtes  for  breach  of  any 

express  ori  Implied  contract.  Likewise,  Con- 
gress, In  3Jl  U.S.C.  \  724a,  as  amended,  has 
appropriattd  sxims  necessary  to  pay  judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  States. 

But  the  Motion  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  restonsible  for  restitution  of  all  utUi- 
ty  contributions  In  the  event  of  a  breach  Is 
but  one  theory  of  damages— one  which  may 
not  neces*rily  be  the  most  persuasive  to  a 
court  hearing  the  matter. 

Invariably,  a  court  will  examine  the 
nature  of  '  he  aUeged  breach— was  It  materi- 
al. Justify  ng  reclsslon  of  the  contract,  or 
was  it  Immaterial.  Congress  Itself  Is  not 
bound  by  the  contract  to  unended  funding 
of  CRBR  although  ERDA  officials  are 
bound  to  I  ise  their  best  efforts  to  seek  nec- 
essary api  ropriatlons  from  Congress.  Thus, 
a  court  m  ght  want  to  explore  the  relation- 
ship betw*  en  the  Administration's  f aUure  to 
act  and  C(  ingress'  termination  of  funding  to 
determine]  whether  ERDA's  actions  were 
indeed  a  cdaterial  breach  of  the  contract. 

A  courtTmay  also  entertain  possible  Gov- 
ernment defenses  to  an  aUegation  of  breach, 
e.g..  Impracticability  of  performance  or  frus- 
tration of  Ipurpose,  etc.  It  would  look  at  the 
expectatldns  of  the  parties  under  the  con- 
tract, and  would  determine  whether  plain- 
tiff utUlUis  had  received  any  of  the  antici- 
pated benefits  under  the  contract  to  date, 
and  whetier  they  exercised  their  duty  to 
mitigate  c  amage  once  breach  had  occurred. 
Since  tie  contract  itself  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  li  luidated  damages,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide full  -elmbursement  to  the  utilities  In 
the  event  of  termination  due  to  Inadequacy 
of  resour:«s,  one  may  seriously  question 
whether  a  court  would  be  disposed  to  award 
the  fuU  ihare  of  utility  contributions  as 
damages,  especially  in  light  of  the  dispro- 
portionate! share  of  funding  responsibility 
which  hai  devolved  upon  the  Government 
In  conjuni  :tlon  with  Clinch  River.  These  are, 
however,  guestions  which  would  be  subject 
to  lltlgati  )n  in  a  breach  of  contract  action. 
With  re  ipect  to  breaches  by  the  contribut- 
ing utUiti  »s.  Article  XVII  of  the  BRC-PMC 
contract  i  rovldes.  in  part: 

(a)  Any  controversy,  claim,  counterclaim 
or  disputii  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  this 
Agreemei  t  or  any  breach  thereof,  shall  be 
submitte<  to  arbitration  upon  the  .equest  of 
either  PN  :C  or  BRC  in  the  maimer  provided 
herein  ..." 

Thus.  ;lalms  for  contribution  between 
PMC  wid  BRC  must  first  go  to  arbitration; 
and  indu  rt:ry-wide  failure  to  pay  contribut- 
ing shar<s  may  prove  sufficient  to  deplete 
project  r>sources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
trigger  tl  e  termination  provisions  under  the 
partlclpa  ion  agreement. 


III.  UISCXLLANZOUS 

You  have  also  Inquired  as  to  the  feasibili- 
ty of  requiring  the  utility  Industry  to  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  their  contributions  to 
CRBR. 

We  can  find  no  basis  for  such  a  unilateral 
action  by  the  Government  under  the  con- 
tractual agreements  and  conclude  that  such 
a  new  arrangement  would  have  to  be  negoti- 
ated and  agreed  to  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. However,  nothing  would  preclude 
Congress  from  conditioning  future  appro- 
priations upon  increased  utility  participa- 
tion.' 

Robin  Jeweler, 
Legislative  Attorney. m 
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THE  U.S.  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  year  I  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  an  exceptionally  fine  na- 
tional organization,  the  U.S.  Industrial 
Council.  I  know  many  of  its  members 
personally,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  its  board  of  directors  at 
its  annual  meeting  this  summer. 

The  U.S.  Industrial  Council  is  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  the  rebuilding  of  a 
healthy  economy,  and  the  effort  to 
sustain  a  strong  national  defense. 

The  council's  Declaration  of  Policy 
outlines  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
the  organization's  program.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  clear  thinking  that  moti- 
vates many  fine  American  business- 
men, and  I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Council's  Declara- 
tion of  Policy  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 

In  God  We  Trust 
The  strength  of  our  nation  rests  upon  its 
spiritual  foundation.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
of  the  United  States  clearly  understood  this 
basic  reality  of  national  life.  Thus,  in  estab- 
lishing the  American  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment, they  acknowledged  Almight  God  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  strength. 

The  USIC  is  greatly  concerned,  therefore, 
over  current  trends  inhibiting  the  free  prac- 
tice of  religion  and  pushing  the  United 
States  in  the  direction  of  purely  secular  so- 
ciety. The  United  States  Industrial  CouncU 
takes  this  opportunity— solemnly  and 
humbly— to  reaffirm  its  Faith  in  God,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  religion  and 
the  family  structure  as  basic  to  public  mo- 
rality and  love  of  coiintry. 

Declaration  of  Policy 
introduction 
For  fifty  years  the  United  States  Industri- 
al Council  has  maintained  an  unwavering 
and  principled  concern  for  our  political  and 
economic  traditions  during  a  half  century 
that  has  incorporated  unmatched  disrup- 
tions in  the  political  and  economic  order  of 
the  nation  and  the  world. 


.  footnote  1  supra,  at  43:  see  also,  paces 


opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  in- 

Pub.  L.  85-804  may  or  may  not  be  a 

O.S.    Govemmeni    liability    under    the 

See  Hearing,  footnote  1  supra,  at 

of  this  jurisdictional  question  is 

scope  of  this  memorandum. 

;.  footnote  1  supra,  at  296. 


'  We  note  parenthethlcally  that  CRBR  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  Pub,  L.  No.  91-273.  S  106,  was 
amended  by  Pub.  L.  No.  92-84.  %  105.  to  provide 
"that  such  assistance  which  the  Commission  under- 
takes specifically  for  this  demonstration  plant  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centvim  of  the  estimated  capital 
cost  of  such  plant". 


The  clear  understanding  that  the  USIC 
has  had  for  its  past,  present  and  future  di- 
rections Is  sharply  reflected  in  Its  annual 
Declaration  of  Policy— a  Council  tradition. 
It  is  the  written  Declaration  of  Policy  that 
has  enabled  the  Council  throughout  the 
years  to  stand  forthright  on  the  issues— 
however  unpopular  or  controversial— with 
the  full  support  and  working  of  its  member- 
ship. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  USIC  has  struc- 
tured a  network  of  Advisory  Task  Forces 
composed  from  selected  members— all  ex- 
perts In  their  respective  industries— to  mobi- 
lize and  act  up>on  the  complex  problems  and 
mazed  issues  of  the  day.  Each  Task  Force 
produces  detailed  white  papers  which  relate 
the  Council's  positions  and  serve  to  bolster 
the  parameters  of  the  Declaration  of  Policy 
which  give  the  guideline  and  framework  for 
these  studies. 

The  USIC  Declaration  of  Policy  is  thus  a 
forthright  statement  of  what  Its  member- 
ship believes  to  be  the  critical  problems  that 
will  confront  the  country  In  the  coming 
year  based  and  built  upon  the  experiences 
of  more  than  a  generation  of  thoughtful 
American  businessmen.  It  is  this  Declara- 
tion to  which  Is  owed  the  continuity  and 
consistency  so  evident  in  the  fifty  year  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Industrial  Council. 

I.  A  STRONG  AMERICA 

The  USIC  wants  this  coimtry's  defense  to 
be  second  to  none,  and  favors  a  foreign 
policy  that  will  protect  our  sovereignty,  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  strategic  interests. 
Foreign  policy  and  defeiise 

The  United  States  has  made  an  important 
start  at  repairing  its  deteriorated  defenses. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  country 
not  falter  in  its  defense  effort  or  cut  back 
on  programs  which  are  only  beginning  to 
come  into  effect.  The  survival  of  the  United 
States  and  its  free  society  depends  on  dem- 
onstrated staying  power. 

Challenges  are  posed  to  the  United  States 
from  several  quarters,  and  these  challenges 
will  persist  as  far  into  the  futvire  as  one  can 
see.  America's  principal  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  certainly  has  a  long  view  in  its 
development  of  poUcies  aimed  at  weakening 
and  ultimately  destroying  the  capitalist 
world.  The  United  States  and  the  other  de- 
mocracies must  take  an  equally  long  view 
and  have  the  patience  and  tenaciousness  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  not 
only  develop  and  maintain  weapons  such  as 
are  necessary  for  security  today  but  that  it 
plan  advanced  defense  systems  that  will 
meet  America's  security  needs  early  in  the 
21st  century.  The  American  people  must  un- 
derstand that  they  can't  reach  a  plateau  of 
security  on  which  they  can  rest  without 
worry  or  special  effort. 

The  extent  of  the  Soviet  challenge  has 
been  underscored  again  In  the  past  year  as  a 
result  of  worsening  political  conditions  in 
Central  America,  where  Soviet  proxy  forces 
have  destablized  sm  area  that  was  quiet  for 
many  years.  Aggressive,  subversive  activities 
in  Central  America  pose  a  growing  threat  to 
stability  throughout  Latin  America  and, 
most  importantly,  to  Mexico. 

The  story  of  organized  protest  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  past  year  also  emphasizes  the 
continuing  effort  of  the  Soviet  regime  to 
detach  the  NATO  countries  from  the 
United  States  and  to  Finlandize  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  not  imder  Soviet  control. 
Happily,  the  majority  of  West  Europeans 
have  not  been  drawn  into  the  unilateral  dis- 


armament movement,  but  the  strength  of 
that  movement,  which  benefits  the  USSR,  Is 
very  disturbing  to  thoughtful  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  USIC  Is  mindful  of  the  enormous  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  Union  to  harness  emo- 
tional protest  movements  In  Western  coun- 
tries and  use  them  to  enhance  the  power  po- 
sition of  the  Soviet  states,  to  demoralize 
Western  countries  and  letuJ  them  to  aban- 
don defense  and  foreign  policy  meastires  on 
which  the  maintenance  of  freedom  depends. 

The  Soviets  long  have  held  that  "the 
front  is  everywhere,"  and  Americans  In  and 
out  of  public  life  need  a  renewed  and 
strengthened  awareness  of  this  fact.  Thus 
the  campaign  for  a  nuclear  freeze  Is  on  a 
parallel  track  with  the  campaign  to  end 
American  aid  to  embattled  El  Salvador. 
Both  campaigns  have  flourished  in  the  U.S. 
because  of  shrewdly  engendered  fear  of 
larger  conflicts. 

The  USIC  supports  the  principle  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  towards  the 
end  of  achieving  real  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons,  but  firmly  opposes  an  agreement 
which  would  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
TtininfAin  nuclear  superiority.  An  arms  con- 
trol agreement  must  Include  strict  provi- 
sions for  on-site  verification. 

The  USIC  also  believes  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  let  Centeral  Amer- 
ica slide  into  the  Soviet  orbit  or  allow  new 
Cuban-type  regimes  emerge  In  a  region  close 
to  U.S.  territory. 

Maintenance  of  strong  national  security 
programs  has  been  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult In  the  past  year  because  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  U.S.  economy  during  the  global 
recession.  There  have  been  many  short- 
sighted appeals  to  cut  defense  programs  In 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  Important  as 
that  goal  is,  national  security  must  have  pri- 
ority in  the  national  agenda.  If  the  United 
States  is  not  able  to  deter  foreign  aggres- 
sion, it  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  free 
economic  system.  Freedom  is  not  just  an- 
other budget  item. 

The  American  economy  has  Improved  in 
recent  months,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  other  economics  will  respond  to  Ameri- 
ca's locomotive  effect.  Severe  bumps  in  the 
free  world  economy  are  possible,  however, 
in  light  of  the  tremendous  burden  of  debt 
faced  by  many  countries.  Whatever  the  ups 
or  downs  In  the  free  world  economy,  Ameri- 
cans and  other  free  peoples  must  adhere  to 
security  programs  which  undergird  freedom. 
Actually,  the  United  States  is  in  a  very 
strong  position,  with  tremendous  technolog- 
ical advantages  which  can  and  must  be 
maximized.  The  Soviets,  for  all  their  armed 
might,  have  a  basically  weak  and  inefficient 
economy.  The  chief  task  for  the  Western 
countries  is  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
convinced  that  they  can't  afford  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessary  defenses. 

Support  for  military  and  diplomatic 
personnel  and  the  flag 

Throughout  the  world,  Americans  In  uni- 
form stand  guard,  protecting  the  national 
interest.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  all  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceive the  respect  and  support  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
flag,  as  the  symbol  of  the  republic,  be  hon- 
ored at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  at 
American  embassies  and  other  diplomatic 
installations. 

II.  LIMITED  GOVERNMENT 

Intrusive  and  costly  government  is  a 
prime  concern  of  nearly  all  our  citizens.  The 
USIC  favors  a  return  to  the  principle  of  lim- 


ited government.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Our  federal  system 

The  authors  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
wisely  created  a  federal  republic.  They  be- 
lieved that  by  dispersing  power,  and  provid- 
ing for  checks  and  balances,  they  would 
endure  the  siirvlval  of  our  freedom. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned  a  politi- 
cal system  where  the  role  of  government 
would  be  limited  to  defending  the  nation, 
upholding  the  rule  of  law,  and  performing 
essential  functions  that  could  not  be  left  to 
the  private  sector.  They  never  Intended  that 
the  federal  government  should  undertake  to 
do  anything  that  the  states  and  localities 
could  do  just  as  well  on  their  own. 

In  disregarding  the  wisdom  of  our  found- 
ers, we  have  created  an  imperial  govern- 
ment characterized  by  oppressive  taxes, 
meddling  bureaucrats,  and  nit-picking  laws 
and  regulations.  Ironically,  while  the  gov- 
ernment's power  grew  enormously  over  pri- 
vate enterprise,  private  education,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  its  ability  to  protect  us  from 
crime  and  to  insure  oiu-  enjojmaent  of  basic 
rights  Is  very  much  in  question. 

The  USIC  rejects  the  whole  socialistic  lev- 
eling philosophy  of  the  welfare  state  as  de- 
grading to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 
There  can  be  no  political  rights  without  eco- 
nomic rights;  neither  can  the  Bill  of  Rights 
be  interpreted  piecemeal  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  would  make  liberty  sec- 
ondary to  equality.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  an 
Integrated  document  with  every  right  of 
equal  importance— including  the  right  to 
bear  arms  and  the  rights  protected  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment. 

Better  government 

With  a  view  toward  reclaiming  o\ir  herit- 
age, the  CouncU  makes  the  following  specif- 
ic proposals  to  Congress: 

1.  A  real  and  Immediate  cut  in  the  number 
of  federal  employees,  including  reform  of 
Civil  Service  laws  that  preserve  unnecessary 
federal  jobs. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  all  federal  regulatory 
agencies  with  the  objective  of  abolishing  the 
counterproductive  ones  and  drastically  cur- 
tailing the  arbitrary  powers  of  others; 

3.  The  repeal  of  all  so-called  "voluntary 
programs"  which  force  compliance  and 
fimdlng  from  the  states  by  threatening  to 
penalize  them  In  other  areas  if  they  refuse 
to  participate.  The  use  of  tax  money  taken 
from  the  citizens  to  blackmail  the  states  if 
they  refuse  to  participate  in  federal  pro- 
grams is  unconstitutional  and  deplorable. 

4.  Continuing  efforts  to  review  the  most 
expensive  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  reduce  its  excessive  size, 
power,  and  cost; 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  "sunset  law"  that 
would  require  all  federal  agencies  and/or 
programs  to  expire  automatically  after  a 
given  time  of  not  more  than  five  years 
unless  extended  by  Congress; 

6.  The  requirement  of  "economic  impact 
statements"  for  all  new  federal  programs  or 
expansion  of  existing  programs  setting 
forth  the  cost/benefit  to  the  taxpayer  and 
any  adverse  economic  consequences  likely  to 
ensue; 

7.  The  reform  of  government  pension  pro- 
grams to  bring  public  pensions  into  line 
with  those  In  the  private  sector.  Not  only 
are  public  iiensions  too  high,  but  recipients 
may  collect  more  than  one.  The  USIC  is 
gravely  concerned  over  the  growth  of  un- 
funded pension  liabilities  in  the  public 
sector.  The  actuarial  deficiency  should  be 


stated  each  year  as  part  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Political  action  and  political  reform 
The  Council  takes  specific  notice  of  the 
fact  that  business  and  industry  are  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  as  organized  labor  in 
the  formation  and  funding  of  political 
action  committees. 

The  USIC  believes  that  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns  with  tax  money  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  free  society  and  in- 
compatible with  our  federal  system.  Accord- 
ingly, we  urge  the  re[>eal  of  the  legislation 
which  established  such  a  system  at  the  pres- 
idential level,  and  we  strongly  oppose  cur- 
rent efforts  to  extend  the  system  to  con- 
gressional levels. 

III.  THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

Our  citizens  should  be  secure  against 
those  who  would  violate  their  persons  or 
their  property,  whether  they  be  criminals, 
overzealous  bureaucrats,  or  activist  judges. 

Crime  and  violence 

The  USIC  endorses  tougher  measures  to 
deter  aU  forms  of  criminal  behavior.  It  com- 
mends those  state  legislatures  that  have  re- 
stored the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to 
specific  crimes. 

Yet  it  Is  the  swiftness  and  certainty  of 
punishment,  more  than  its  severity,  that 
deters.  Methods  of  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion should  be  improved,  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings should  be  streamlined  to  the 
extent  that  justice  permits.  Plea  bargaining 
should  be  eliminated,  and  admissibility  of 
evidence  should  be  based  upon  its  accuracy, 
not  whether  it  has  been  "tainted"  by  some 
irregularity  In  procedures.  Illegal  acts  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  obtaining  evidence 
should  be  prosecuted  separately. 

The  USIC  strongly  supports  federal  and 
state  efforts  to  apprehend  and  convict  drug 
peddlers  and  to  enact  tougher  penalties  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  illegal  drug  traffic. 
At  the  same  time,  the  USIC  vigorously  op- 
poses legalization  of  marijuana.  Available 
evidence  shows  that  marijuana  often  is  the 
prelude  to  use  of  hard  drugs  and,  in  addi- 
tion. Induces  in  users  a  detachment  from  re- 
ality and  indifference  to  moral  values  and 
personal  obligations.  The  USIC  holds  that 
authorities  must  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  America  becoming  a  drugged  socie- 
ty. The  Council  also  supports  sound  and 
successful  efforts  to  rehabilitate  drug  users. 

Another  major  problem  is  that  of  pornog- 
raphy. The  Coimcil  urges  strong  laws  at  the 
federal  and  state  level  to  halt  the  growing 
traffic  In  pornography  that  debases  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

We  also  urge  businessmen  to  refrain  from 
advertising  in  publications  that  are  clearly 
Eiomographic,  or  that  promote  crime  and  vi- 
olence. 

While  urging  stricter  law  enforcement, 
the  Council  also  favors  enlargement  and 
modernization  of  prison  facilities  as  funding 
is  available.  Because  of  serious  overcrowding 
in  prisons,  judges  often  hesitate  to  jail  of- 
fenders. If  adequate  facilities  were  available, 
and  prison  authorities  were  able  to  separate 
youthful  offenders  from  hardcore  criminals, 
the  prison  systems  could  be  used  more  effi- 
ciently to  deter  crime,  to  rehabilitate  con- 
victed persons,  and  to  help  them  equip 
themselves  for  self-supporting  and  law-abid- 
ing lives.  The  Council  recommends  that 
prisoners  be  required  to  perform  useful 
tasks  while  serving  their  sentences  in  order 
to  provide  restitution  to  victims  of  their 
crimes. 
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The  USIG  urges  the  subcommittee  on  ter- 
rortam  and  subversion  In  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  increase  Its  efforts  to  In- 
vestigate terrorist  and  subversive  activities 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Federal  judiciary 
It  Is  encouraging  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  turning  liway  from  the  judicial  activism 
which  chamcterlzed  It  for  many  years  and 
which.  In  the  view  of  many  Americans,  vio- 
lated the  latent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon,  produced  serious  strains  In  our  so- 
ciety and  weakened  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Ho*fever.  the  CouncU  regrets  that 
the  High  Court  has  nevertheless  upheld  a 
number  of!  unwise  decisions  by  the  lower 
federal  courts  concerning  public  education. 
In  addition,  federal  Judges  have  set  up  unre- 
alistic guidelines  and  standards  for  state 
prisons.      I 

Specifically,  the  CouncU  objects  to  the  ju- 
dicial notlop  that  public  schools  are  primari- 
ly Instruments  of  social  change.  Court-or- 
dered busing  and  racial  balancing  have 
served  onlf  to  destroy  the  harmony  which 
once  prevailed  In  the  schools,  to  impair  the 
education  »f  millions  of  school  chUdren.  and 
Impose  additional  costs  on  taxpayers.  The 
DSIC  callfl  for  an  end  to  such  judicial  ex- 
perlmentalilon  and  the  return  of  schools  to 
the  control  of  the  sUtes  and  localities,  by 
constitutional  amendment  U  necessary. 

Slmilarlji.  the  CouncU,  decrying  the  cur- 
rent trend  toward  atheism  and  moral  anar- 
chy, supports  the  restoration  of  voluntary 
prayer  arid  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  by  constitutional  means. 

The  Cou^icU  recommends  that  a  mandato- 
ry retlren^nt  age  for  federal  judges  be  es- 
tabUshed. 

rv.  A  raXE  BCONOMT 
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A  free  e^nomy  Is  essential  to  a  free  coun- 
try. It  is  ajso  the  basis  for  national  prosperi- 
ty. Howeter,  the  opponents  of  economic 
freedom  l|ave  not  eased  the  pressures  for 
continuatlton  and  even  expansion  of  govern- 
ment poUCies  that  have  reduced  economic 
freedom  f6r  many  Americans.  Economic  dif- 
ficulties (jf  recession,  unemployment,  and 
the  decline  of  several  of  our  major  indus- 
tries have 'renewed  the  demands  for  a  return 
to  the  ms^sive  government  role  in  the  econ- 
omy, including  expansionary  monetary  poli- 
cies hugelsocial  welfare  programs  and  other 
domestic  ipoUcies  that  are  the  cause  of 
America's  economic  problems. 

The  uaiC  believes  that  the  nation  can 
only  return  to  Its  traditions  of  prosperity, 
high  employment,  and  genuine  economic 
growth  b3  standing  firm  on  the  principles  of 
economic  freedom,  which  include  drastically 
reduced  federal  spending,  continuing  efforts 
to  reduce!  regiUation  of  business,  and  a  con- 
sistent monetary  poUcy. 

Privc  te  property  and  free  enterprise 
The  United  SUtes  Industrial  CouncU 
firmly  supports  the  concept  of  property  as 
the  fourdation  of  personal  liberty.  The 
DSIC  urg  es  protection  of  the  property  right 
of  the  An  lerican  people. 

Curreni  activities  by  anti-business  groups 
disclose  »  studied  effort  to  separate  control 
from  ownership  of  property  and.  in  effect 
to  limit  4nd  qualify  property  righte  of  cor 
porationa  and  shareholders.  The  ciirrent  in 
sistence  In  some  quarters  that  corporations 
name  so  called  "public"  directors— spokes- 
men for  imlons  and  consumers— is  part  of 
the  effort  to  restructure  the  traditional 
America!  i  concept  of  property  rights. 

It  is  c  ear  that  there  is  a  major  effort 
afoot  to  leny  Investor-owned  companies  the 
right  to  piaJte  key  decisions  affecting  their 


operations.  The  anti-business  groups  seek  to 
deny  business  decision-making  power  re- 
garding plant  location  or  relocation,  product 
selection,  source  of  supply  and  advertising. 
There  is  a  campaign  underway  to  compel 
companies  to  disclose  essentially  proprie- 
tary business  Uiformatlon.  Forces  of  free  en- 
terprise urge  Congress  to  authorize  severe 
penalties,  including  JaU  terms,  for  company 
executives  who  violate  new  social  guidelines. 
A  federal  law  should  preempt  state  laws 
only  where  the  law  expressly  states  that  it 
Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  do  so.  when  the 
constitution  so  empowers.  Federal  courts 
now  exercise  too  much  discretion  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  federal  law  preempts 
state  laws  covering  the  same  area.  Congress 
should  not  aUow  the  courts  to  second-guess 
Its  intentions  In  this  fashion. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  at  state  and 
federal  levels  to  penalize  companies  that 
wish  to  relocate,  thus  making  them  "captive 
Industries."  If  a  state  is  losing  businesses  be- 
cause Its  taxes  are  too  high,  its  regulations 
too  rigid,  and  Its  labor-management  policies 
too  soUcitous  of  big  unions,  imposing  an  exit 
tax  on  departing  corporations  wiU  not  im- 
prove Its  economy  or  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  can  only  lead  to  more  business 
closings  and  more  unemployment. 

The  USIC  believes  that  the  managerial 
functions  of  business  should  be  discharged 
by  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  stock- 
holders and  Investors— I.e..  by  those  who 
bear  the  risk  of  loss  and  are  entitled  to  the 
profits. 

Profits  and  the  concomitant  risk  of  loss 
make  the  free  enterprise  system  run;  they 
are  the  dynamics,  the  driving  forces  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  Without  profits,  there 
would  be  no  investment  to  provide  new  jobs 
and  additional  opportunities  for  the  grow- 
ing work  force  of  an  expanding  population. 
A  no-profit  economy  Inevitably  results  in  a 
socialistic  economy. 

A  pure  free  market,  free  enterprise  econo- 
my Is  without  equal  in  providing  the  great- 
est selection  of  goods  and  services  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  Free  enterprise  means 
the  right  to  succeed  and  the  right  to  faU. 
Successful  enterprises  should  not  be  penal- 
ized by  government  for  their  success,  and 
unsuccessful  enterprises  should  not  be  kept 
In  operation  with  transfusions  of  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Government  attempts  to  rescue  failing 
corporations  opens  the  door  to  vast  subsidy 
operations  and  to  Indirect  control  of  private 
companies  by  directors  nominated  by  gov- 
ernment. The  business  community  should 
take  the  lead  in  opposing  such  bail-outs,  as 
they  undermine  the  free  enterprise  system. 


Capital  formation  and  tax  reform 

Rapid  capital  formation  is  the  key  to  a 
prosperous  economy.  Unfortunately,  capital 
formation  has  been  discouraged  in  the 
United  States. 

Clearly,  if  free  enterprise  is  to  survive  and 
the  nation  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of 
Uving,  capital  formation  must  be  encour- 
aged. Citizens  must  be  given  incentives  for 
investing  instead  of  spending. 

The  creation  of  such  incentives  means  al- 
lowing citizens  to  retain  their  earnings. 
Therefore,  the  USIC  beUeves  in  tax  reform 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise. Our  specific  proposals  in  this  area  in- 
clude the  foUowing: 

1.  The  elimination  of  double  taxation  of 
corporate  profits.  At  the  present  time,  such 
profits  are  taxed  as  corporate  income,  and 
then  again  as  personal  Income  when  paid  to 
shareholders  as  dividends. 


2.  The  adoption  of  adequate  tax  incen- 
tives, to  replace  and  Increase  those  formerly 
provided  by  the  oU  depletion  allowance,  to 
encourage  exploration  and  development  of 
domestic  petroleum  supplies. 

3.  A  constitutional  amendment  setting  a 
fixed  ceiling  on  the  rate  at  which  federal 
Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  can  be  levied 
and  coUected.  except  on  Income  taxes  in 
time  of  congressionally-declared  war. 

4.  A  less  restrictive  business  tax  structure: 
to  stimulate  production  and  increase  job  op- 
portunities. This  should  include  the  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  of  capital 
gains  taxes. 

5.  An  evenhanded  approach  to  the  regula- 
tion of  tax-exempt  organizations  and  contri- 
butions: the  withdrawal  of  tax-exempt 
status  from  any  organization  that  promotes 
lawless  and  destructive  ends. 

6.  The  elimination  of  unfair  tax  advan- 
tages presently  enjoyed  by  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  and  labor  unions.  These  orga- 
nizations are  now  using  tax-free  income  to 
engage  in  a  number  of  large,  profit-making 
enterprises  in  competition  with  taxpaying 
enterprises. 

7.  A  reduction  of  government  spending 
with  an  appropriate  lowering  of  personal 
Income  taxes. 

Government  economic  policy  and  inflation 
Thus  the  USIC  holds  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  destructive  forces  of  Inflation, 
present  and  anticipated,  and  resultant  high 
interest  rates  and  thus  the  related  problems 
of  unemployment,  widespread  business 
bankruptcies,  and  general  economic  decline, 
are  the  consequences  of  government  defi- 
cits. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  remarkable 
success  In  the  lowering  of  inflation,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  governmental 
achievements  In  this  period,  but  renewed  In- 
flation Is  likely  if  federal  spending  is  not 
contained.  Even  with  essential  defense 
spending  increases,  it  is  possible  to  make 
massive  cuts  through  better  management, 
as  the  Grace  private  sector  task  force  re- 
ported, saying  that  $48  billion  could  be 
saved  over  three  years. 

The  Council  has  always  held  that  there  is 
a  definite  and  undeniable  link  between  in- 
flation and  deficit  spending  by  the  federal 
government.  Therefore,  the  CouncU  de- 
plores attempts  to  explain  away  or  to  Ignore 
deficits  as  unimportant  or  unrelated  to  our 
nation's  economic  well-being. 

The  government's  bill  must  be  paid.  When 
it  pays  them  by  expanding  the  money 
supply,  the  currency  is  debased.  More  dol- 
lars in  circulation  do  not  automatically 
mean  greater  wealth.  Instead,  the  value  of 
the  currency  is  inflated.  Likewise,  heavy 
government  borrowing  from  the  private 
sector  reduces  the  amount  of  capital  avaU- 
able  for  business  investment  and  expansion. 
These  two  approaches  to  financing  defi- 
cits are  responsible  for  the  persistently  high 
interest  rates  the  nation  has  experienced  in 
recent  years.  Rates  consist  of  real  interest, 
plus  an  inflation  premium  which  reflects  ex- 
pectation of  further  decline  in  the  value  of 
money.  Heavy  demand  for  capital  by  gov- 
ernment keeps  rates  high,  making  money 
unaf  f  ordable  to  smaller  companies. 

For  years.  Congress  has  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  limit  spending  to  revenues.  It 
has  been  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  pres- 
sure from  labor  unions,  financially  troubled 
cities,  the  welfare  lobby,  and  other  groups 
favoring  free-spending  federal  programs. 
This  profligate  spending  has  led  to  an  infla- 
tionary psychology  among  our  people  •  •  *. 


The  federal  debt  exceeded  $1  trUllon  In 
1982.  This  does  not  Include  government 
guaranteed  loans  and  other  contingent  li- 
abilities that  are  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

The  CouncU  urges  the  Congress  to  take 
the  following  actions: 

1.  Reduce  federal  expenditures  to  the  es- 
sential minimum  for  the  functioning  of  the 
government  as  defined  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  Prohibit  any  further  increase  in  the 
debt  ceUing.  except  in  time  of  congresslnal- 
ly-declared  war,  and  the  contracting  of  any 
further  obligations  outside  this  ceUlng. 

3.  Approve  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution limiting  federal  expenditures  to  re- 
ceipts in  time  of  peace,  and  limiting  taxes  to 
a  percent  of  GNP. 

4.  Provide  for  a  return  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  to  a  currency  convertible  to  gold 
or  other  todexed  commodity  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  present  managed  currency 
system, 

5.  Rescreen  aU  previous  appropriations  to 
effect  necessary  savings. 

6.  In  reaching  a  balanced  budget,  do  so  by 
spending  cuts,  not  by  Increased  taxation. 

Wage-price  controls 

The  CouncU  rejects  aU  suggestions  of  con- 
trols on  wages,  prices,  rents,  and  dividends. 
Such  controls  would  deal  only  with  the 
symptoms  of  our  economics  Ills,  not  the  root 
causes. 

Whenever  they  have  been  tried  over  the 
centuries,  controls  have  proved  to  be  a  faU- 
ure.  They  result  in  black  markets  and  In 
misaUocations  of  resources.  Moreover,  wage 
and  price  controls  Inevitably  require  ration- 
ing, which  has  t>een  a  f  aUure  when  tried  and 
which  is  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people.  Rationing  also  requires  an  army  of 
enforcement  agents  and  costs  Immense 
sums.  It  makes  no  sense  to  prevent  the 
normal  operations  of  the  marketplace  and 
to  continue  to  aUow  the  government  to 
print  money.  Controls  of  the  money  supply 
invariably  are  rejected  by  proponents  of 
economic  controls.  They  would  tie  down  ev- 
eryone but  the  bureaucrats. 

Government  regulation  of  business 

American  industry  and  business  have 
evolved  over  the  years  in  response  to  the 
changing  needs  and  desires  of  the  consum- 
ing public.  The  USIC  favors  fair  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
rejects  the  yardstick  of  mere  size  as  a  crite- 
rion of  monopoly,  undue  concentration,  or 
lack  of  comt>etitlon. 

In  addition,  the  USIC  is  opposed  to  the 
federal  licensing  of  corporations  as  a  condi- 
tion of  engaging  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  as  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
federal  power. 

The  CouncU  is  also  opposed  to  any  form 
of  favoritism  in  the  awarding  of  government 
contracts.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  corporation  to  be  denied  a 
contract  simply  because  it  is  non-union,  or  is 
located  in  the  wrong  congressional  district, 
or  refuses  to  conform  its  business  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  bureaucratic  planners,  or  be- 
cause of  its  size.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
USIC  that  the  sole  criterion  for  the  award- 
ing of  government  contracts  should  be  the 
question  "Which  firm  offers  the  American 
taxpayers  the  best  product  or  service  at  a 
reasonable  price?"  Among  other  examples, 
the  Council  is  opposed  to  favoritism  In 
awarding  contracts  to  cooperatives  that 
enjoy  special  tax  advantages. 

FinaUy,  the  CouncU  takes  this  opportuni- 
ty to  strongly  condemn  what  it  regards  as 
the  harassment  of  private  businessmen  by 


government  bureaucrats.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances— chief  of  which  are  the 
proliferation  of  government  agencies  aind 
the  sharp  rise  of  legal  costs— It  is  now  possi- 
ble for  nonelected  bureaucrats  to  intiniidate 
businessmen  into  complying  with  their 
guidelines  simply  because  it  is  no  longer 
practical  for  businessmen  to  Utigate  every 
chaUenge  to  their  constitutional  rights. 
Such  harassment  is  especlaUy  burdensome 
to  the  small  businessman,  and  Is  a  fEu:tor  in 
smaU  business  faUures— thus  undermining 
free  competition.  Furthermore,  this  situa- 
tion heralds  an  era  of  potential  bureaucratic 
dictatorship,  and  imperils  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  The  Council  urges  that  the  arbi- 
trary power  enjoyed  by  so  many  federal  bu- 
reaucrats be  curbed  so  as  to  prevent  this  de- 
velopment. 

Toward  this  same  end,  the  USIC  urgently 
reconunends  that  the  rising  tide  of  govern- 
ment forms  be  stemmed.  Such  paperwork- 
much  of  it  either  useless  or  an  invasion  of 
corporate  privacy— is  time-consuming,  ex- 
pensive and  ultimately  detrimental  to  the 
consiuner.  Inasmuch  as  In  the  last  analysis 
It  Is  he  who  must  pay  for  the  government's 
"fishing  expeditions." 

Bankruptcy 

The  USIC  believes  that  current  bankrupt- 
cy law  aUows  debtors  to  defraud  creditors, 
and  in  many  cases  to  avoid  payment  of  just 
debts  that  they  have  the  ability  to  pay  from 
current  or  future  earnings.  The  USIC  urges 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  be 
amended  in  order  to  prevent  such  abuses. 
Alternative  economics 

The  threat  of  nationalization  of  U.S.  in- 
dustries Is  not  an  immediate  one,  though 
there  is  frequent  advocacy  of  this  approach 
in  liberal  and  radical  economic  and  p>oleml- 
cal  Uterature.  A  more  immediate  threat  is  a 
blurring  of  the  lines  between  the  public  and 
private  sector  and  efforts  to  institute  so- 
caUed  worker  control  in  failing  Industries.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  people 
and  essential  to  the  survival  of  free  enter- 
prise In  the  United  States  there  continue  to 
be  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  It  is  equaUy  Important 
that  the  notion  of  worker  control  of  Indus- 
tries, as  is  being  advanced  for  failing  steel 
mUls.  be  understood  as  a  form  of  subsidiza- 
tion. All  such  schemes  de(>end  on  massive 
public  assistance  In  one  form  or  another. 
Without  skiUed  management  such  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  private  sector  there  is  no 
possibiUty  of  such  enterprises  succeeding- 
only  the  likelihood  of  Increased  subsidiza- 
tion by  the  taxpayers.  The  so-called  "Alter- 
native Economic  System"  now  being  pushed 
by  radical  groups  is  simply  socialism  under  a 
more  acceptable  name. 

Advocates  of  the  market  economy  have 
long  recognized  the  fact  that  government 
can  never  match  the  efficiency  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  private  enterprise.  Accord- 
ingly, the  USIC  believes  that  it  is  only 
common  sense  for  the  government  to  open 
the  way  for  free  market  solutions  to  our 
pressing  national  problems. 

Essential  first  steps  toward  this  objective 
including  the  foUowing: 

1.  An  end  to  unwarranted  government  in- 
terference in  private  enterprise. 

2.  The  gradual  elimination  of  aU  federal 
subsidies,  except  those  essential  for  national 
defense. 

3.  A  return  to  genuine  competition,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  other  basic 
free  market  principles. 

4.  An  increased  effort  by  government  at 
aU  levels  to  contract  out  as  much  work  as 


possible  to  the  private  sector,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  government  work. 

Specifically,  the  CouncU  urges  the  devel- 
opment of  free  market  alternatives  to  the 
present  U.S.  Postal  Corporation.  A  good  be- 
ginning would  be  the  elimination  of  the  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  the  deUvery  of  first 
class  maU. 

One  of  the  nostrums  now  being  advanced 
is  a  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion that  be  poUtically  independent,  capital- 
ized with  $5  biUion  from  the  Treasury  and 
authorized  to  raise  $25  biUlon  more  through 
the  issuance  of  federaUy  guaranteed  bonds. 
It  woiUd  be  a  baUout  mechanism  for  floun- 
dering cities  and  sick  industries.  Such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  virtuaUy  beyond  pubUc 
control  and  be  able  to  deflect  Investment 
from  needed  venture  capital  projects. 
Consumerism  and  the  market 

The  USIC,  representing  a  broad  range  of 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  general  business 
activities,  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  consumers.  Indeed,  all  sectors  of 
American  business  share  that  concern.  If 
business  weren't  interested  Ui  the  wants  of 
consumers,  business  would  faU. 

The  advocates  of  "consumer "  legislation 
deliberately  ignore  this  fimdamental  truth. 
They  dismiss  efforts  of  Industry  to  provide 
high  quaUty  goods  and  services  and  to  police 
fly-by-night  operators.  Rather,  the  advo- 
cates of  consumer  legislation  seem  more  de- 
termined to  destroy  business  than  to  en- 
courage quality  goods  and  services.  Indeed, 
many  of  their  proposals  have  had  the  effect 
of  raising  prices  to  consumers. 

Some  consumer  advocates  admit  that  reg- 
ulation has  often  backfired  on  the  con- 
sumer, but  they  seem  to  think  that  addi- 
tional regulation  wUl  somehow  solve  the 
problem.  What  is  reaUy  needed,  of  course,  is 
a  return  to  free  market  principles. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  outside  the  United 
States  do  consumers  find  such  a  wide  range 
of  competitive  products.  This  competitive 
situation  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  the  exceUence  of  American-made  goods 
and  services.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the 
business  conmiunlty  go  on  the  offensive  in 
upholding  the  value  of  their  products  and  in 
exposing  unfair  critics. 

Product  liability 

Each  year  American  business  must  meet 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  insurance  premiums 
for  product  liability  coverage.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  substitution  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  American  jurisdictions  of  "strict 
tort  liability"  for  UabUity  predicated  on  neg- 
Ugence. 

Recommendations: 

The  USIC  opposes  any  state  or  federal 
product  liability  law  that  does  not  Include 
the  following  features: 

(1)  The  provision  to  aUow  seUers  to  reas- 
sert the  traditional  defense  of  contributory 
negligence  in  all  product  liability  cases:  (2) 
Alternatively,  the  adoption  of  comparative 
negUgence  standards  for  plaintiffs  who  sue 
on  strict  llabUity.  Such  standards  compare 
the  fault  of  the  plaintiff  with  that  of  the 
defendant  and  apportion  damages  by  refer- 
ence to  a  statutory  formiUa:  (3)  Prohibition 
against  the  use  of  contingent  fees  in  aU 
product  liabUlty  actions  on  compensation 
with  awEU-ds  given  only  for  actual  physical 
injury:  (5)  The  adoption  of  a  6  year  statute 
of  limitations  on  product  liability  with  some 
reasonable  accommodation  made  for  latent 
defects,  and  an  unqualified  2  year  statute  of 
limitations  on  product  liabUity  actions:  and 
(6)  Provision  for  businesses  to  accrue  annu- 
ally up  to  3%  of  annual  sales  in  pretax  dol- 
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Ian  for  burposea  of  a  product  liability  re- 
serve fuad  up  to  a  total  of  15%  of  average 
annual  sMes.  (7)  In  all  product  liability  ac- 
tions. th«  plaintiff  must  show  that  the  prod- 
uct was  manufactured  by  the  defendant,  a 
re<julreinent  that  would  specifically  overrule 
the  onercus  concept  of  market  share  UabU- 
Ity.  We  ©ppoee  smy  provisions  that  encour- 
age the  publishment  of  additional  federal 
standank. 

Antitrust  for  cooperatives 
The  C<)uncll  believes  that  the  same  anti- 
trust la^  that  apply  to  corporations  should 
tiao  apfly  to  cooperatives.  Cooperatives 
should  K  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  corpo- 
rations.] 

Ft>reisrn  trade  and  investmenta 
America  favors  fair  trade  and  regards  the 
followln*  condlUons  as  prerequisites  for 
truly  fr«e  trade:  unrestricted  movement  of 
capital  Investment,  convertibility  of  curren- 
cies at  Ireely  floating  rates,  paraUel  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  and  safeguards 
against  exploIUtion  by  foreign  tax  struc- 
tures or  government-backed  monopolies  or 
cartels,  t^ese  conditions  do  not  exist  at  this 
time. 

Indeed,  the  United  SUtes  faces  increasing 
trade  difficulty  with  countries  that  have 
sUte-dUected  economies  or  where  major  In- 
diistrtes  are  nationalized  or  where  massive 
export  program,  aimed  at  the  American 
market.,  are  guided  and  controUed  by  gov- 
emmeni.  These  countries  seek  to  dominate 
the  American  market  while  denying  U.S. 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  compete 
In  their  domestic  markets.  Japan  U  a  prime 
example.  ^^     ,^ 

AccoHllngly.  the  USIC  urges  the  Execu- 
tive Br^ch  to  deal  firmly  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment that  favor  cartels  and  other  re- 
strictive devices  harmful  to  Americas  trade. 
When  oSur  economic  well-being  Is  threatened 
by  restSctive  or  discriminatory  trade  poli- 
cies of  [other  nations,  we  should  respond 
proprtate  measures  of  our  own. 
hould  slIso  remove  "most  favored 
[status  for  trade  purposes  with  all 
countries  and  ban  sales  of  any  and 
all  strangle  products,  minerals  and  technol- 
ogy to  ithese  countries,  as  well  as  Imports 
except  for  strategic  commodities. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  trade 
deficit  Is  more  complex.  Primarily,  it  re- 
quires fciajor  Increases  in  American  produc- 
tivity aiid  a  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
full  c<«  to  the  nation  of  vast  Imports.  Mas- 
sive reluctions  In  the  cost  of  government 
regulation  and  Increased  productivity  will 
also  h^P  American  business  gain  flexibility 
for  con^petition  in  foreign  markets. 

USICl  endorses  legislation  which  would  en- 
hance |he  ability  of  American  manufactur- 
ers to  Jap  the  vast  export  market  for  U.S.- 
made  aoods.  USIC  supports  legislation  that 
would  «ncourage  American  exports  by  facili- 
tating I  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  and  export  trade 
associations. 

'.  RISOUHCE  DEVXLOPMEirr 

We  p  ropose  the  maximum  development  of 
needed  resources  while  keeping  any  adverse 
enviroi  mental  impact  to  an  acceptable 
level.  Wise  use  of  our  resources  should  in- 
clude reasonable  conservation  measures, 
and  ex  jloration  and  development  of  natural 
resour(es  on  our  public  land  areas.  The 
USIC  strongly  supports  the  proposition  that 
the  Urited  SUtes  does  have  the  ability  to 
achiev^  energy  independence. 
An  energy  policy 

The  USIC  is  confident  that  the  private 
sector  am  meet  this  country's  energy  needs. 


and  urges  a  free  market  solution  to  our  cur- 
rent energy  problems.  The  lifting  of  price 
controls  on  crude  oil  on  January  28,  1981, 
was  a  salutary  first  step  In  this  direction.  In 
like  manner,  remaining  controls  on  natural 
gas  prices  and  on  the  use  of  gas  should  be 
removed.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
not  the  rule  of  government,  should  deter- 
mine the  price  of  energy,  and  the  design  of 
autos  and  other  energy-related  producu. 
Corporate  fuel  economy  requirements 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  free  market 
should  guide  Its  design. 

To  this  end,  the  federal  Department  of 
Energy  should  be  abolished.  The  Depart- 
ment is  a  chaotic  bureaucracy  that  absorbs 
billions  of  tax  dollars  and  has  interfered 
with,  rather  than  contributed  to,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  energy  In  the 
U,S. 

The  USIC  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  the  so-called  'windfall  profits" 
tax  on  oU.  Consequently,  we  urge  its  repeal. 
This  is  a  false  name  for  a  heavy  excise  tax 
that  is  levied  on  the  production  of  oil  at  the 
wellhead,  not  on  profits.  The  $227  billion 
that  the  tax  is  supposed  to  provide  for  re- 
search and  production  of  •alternative" 
energy  sources  will  go  directly  into  the  fed- 
eral Treasury,  Instead  of  productive  capital 
Investment.  The  ultimate  losers  will  be  con- 
sumers who  must  pay  the  increased  costs  of 
production  and  distribution  of  gasoline  and 
heating  oil,  as  producers  lost  the  incentive 
to  explore  new  sources.  At  the  same  time 
the  USIC  supports  further  research  and  de- 
velopment of  renewable  sources  of  energy 
within  a  free  enterprise  context.  Regardless 
of  merite  of  the  55  MPH  speed  limit,  serious 
constitutional  questions  arise  and  federal 
usurpation  of  sUtes'  rights. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oU  to  a  significant  degree,  we  must 
renew  our  faith  in  nuclear  energy.  It  is  vital 
that  the  American  utilities  be  permitted  to 
contract  for  and  construct  nuclear  power 
plants  without  the  endless  bureaucratic  and 
environmental  harassment  that  has  ex- 
tended the  construction  time  for  a  nuclear 
plant  to  about  12  years.  Where  proper  pre- 
cautions are  observed,  nuclear  power  is  our 
safest  source  of  energy. 

In  this  regard.  Congress  and  NRC  should 
act  promptly  to  expedite  the  transportation, 
off-site  storage,  and  reprocessing  of  spent 
nuclear  fuels. 

The  USIC  also  believes  that  nuclear 
power  plants  should  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated by  investor-owned  utilities,  whose  op- 
erating knowhow  and  doUar  investments 
should  be  protected  against  claims  from 
government-subsidized  entitles.  Antitrust 
review  of  nuclear  projects  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  licensing  process  to  prevent 
"blackmail"  of  private  enterprise  by  public 
power. 

Vast  United  SUtes  coal  deposits  must  be 
utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  commensu- 
rate with  healthful  air  quality,  and  research 
and  development  in  coal  gasification  and  li- 
quefication  must  be  encouraged.  Congress 
should  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  carefully  define  their  re- 
quirements and  to  allow  the  sUtes,  once 
they  have  met  these  minimum  federal 
standards,  to  adopt  whatever  mix  of  emis- 
sion and  effluent  limitation  they  deem  ap- 
propriate for  their  particular  circumstances. 
Surface  mining  for  coal  should  be  permit- 
ted to  the  maximum  degree  compatible  with 
reasonable  reclamation  practices.  Coal  is 
the  relatively  unUpped  energy  source  on 
which  our  nation  must  rely  if  we  are  to  be 
assured  that  our  energy  sources  will  be  ade- 
quate to  our  needs. 


Contrary  to  popular  misconception,  we 
are  not  rurming  out  of  energy.  We  are 
merely  exhausting  those  reserves  that  are 
most  easily  utilized.  Developing  new  re- 
serves will  be  expensive,  so  there  is  no  way 
that  higher  prices  for  energy  can  be  avoid- 
ed. The  only  question  is  whether  we  will 
have  abundant  energy  at  reasonable  prices 
under  a  free  market,  or  limited  supplies  at 
high  prices  under  government  controls. 

Minerals  and  mining 
In  1950,  the  United  SUtes  obtained  half 
or  more  of  Its  needs  of  4  of  the  13  basic  in- 
dustrial minerals  from  overseas.  Today,  we 
are  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  more 
than  half  of  20  strategic  minerals. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  country  could  easily 
be  at  the  mercy  of  unstable  governments  in 
the  developing  world  for  supplies  of  vital 
minerals.  Including  chrome,  platinum, 
nickel,  manganese,  cobalt  and  zinc.  These 
are  Indispensable  to  our  basic  heavy  indus- 
tries, and  our  defense  industries  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  United  SUtes  has  abundant  supplies 
of  many  imp>ortant  minerals,  but  restrictive 
mining  and  land  use  laws  have  hamstrung 
production  of  them  for  years.  Through  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  public  or  gov- 
ernment-owned land  is  available  to  individ- 
uals for  mining  purposes.  But  increasing 
withdrawal  of  public  land  from  resource  de- 
velopment in  the  name  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironment has  drastically  cut  back  tracts 
avaUable  for  mining.  OSHA,  EPA,  and  wil- 
derness regulations  have  contributed  to  the 
shutdown  and  lack  of  development  of  many 
mining  faculties.  The  USIC  applauds  efforts 
to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  USIC  believes  that  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  mineral  sources  leaves 
the  nation  vulnerable  to  sudden  cutoffs  or 
embargoes  by  unfriendly  governments. 
Since  our  growing  dependence  on  offshore 
sources  of  minerals  is  due  to  restrictive  reg- 
ulation and  land  and  sea  use  policies,  these 
should  be  drastically  revised  in  favor  of 
rapid  development  of  America's  mineral  re- 
sources, and  stockpiling  of  cerUin  strategic 
minerals. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  opposes  the 
concept  of  seabed  minerals  as  a  "common 
heritage  of  mankind"  as  expressed  In  the 
proposed  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty.  Private  en- 
terprise should  not  be  obligated  by  an  Inter- 
national authority  dominated  by  landlocked 
nations  to  turn  over  the  fruits  of  their  sub- 
stantial investments  in  seabed  mining  to 
countries  that  make  no  Investment  and  take 
no  risks  in  extracting  minerals  from  the 
oceans  beyond  national  boundaries. 

Land  use  controls 

Controls  over  land  use  are  being  sought  by 
local  and  state  agencies  as  well  as  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  These  controls  unconstitutionally 
restrict  the  right  of  citizens  to  determine 
the  use  of  their  property.  Certainly  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  resist  the  socialist 
idea  that  property  is  owned  as  private  prop- 
erty only  to  the  extent  that  society  doesn't 
need  it. 

The  USIC  also  supports  efforts  by  individ- 
uals and  businesses  to  control  a  greater 
share  of  the  vast  acreages  owned  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Traditionally,  the  govern- 
ment sold  land  to  private  individuals  and 
companies.  The  Council  supports  the  reduc- 
tion of  arbitrary  federal  control  over  gov- 
ernment land  by  requiring  the  government 
to  make  available  for  sale  selected  tracts  of 
federal  land  that  have  been  inaccessible  to 
private  concerns. 


Pollution  control 

The  USIC  favors  reasonable  and  equiUble 
laws  to  promote  clean  air,  clean  water,  and 
general  envlronmenUl  enhancement.  It 
takes  note  of  the  very  substantial  efforts  of 
American  free  enterprise  companies  to  con- 
trol pollution  and  to  develop  antl-poUutlon 
devices  and  programs.  Industry  should  be 
protected  against  unreasonable  and  irregu- 
larly applied  standards,  and  public  authori- 
ties should  be  urged  to  stand  firm  against 
scare  tactics  and  emotionalism  with  regard 
to  pollution. 

Federal  pollution  controls  should  be  limit- 
ed to  those  which  directly  affect  the  health 
of  people,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
stitution. The  public  has  not  been  adequate- 
ly Informed  of  the  vast  scope  of  anti-pollu- 
tion efforts  by  Industry.  The  steel,  electric 
Ijower,  paper,  chemical  and  petroleum  in- 
dustries, to  cite  only  a  few,  have  devoted  co- 
lossal sums  to  the  abatement  of  pollution. 

Pollution  abatement  also  has  to  be  consid- 
ered In  balance  with  other  national  needs 
and  problems.  The  automobile  industry,  for 
example,  sho\ildn't  be  required  to  accept 
emission  control  regulations  which  are  in 
advance  of  the  sUte  of  technology  or  which 
make  motor  vehicles  prohibitively  expensive 
to  operate.  The  requirements  of  personal 
transporUtlon  have  to  be  recognized  In  a 
large  country  with  decentralized  city  popu- 
lations. 

Furthermore,  the  public  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  unreasonable  pollution  controls 
demanded  by  government  stand  to  cost 
them  untold  billions  of  dollars  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  and  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Water  resources 

The  nation  is  just  beginning  to  reaUze 
that  full  development  of  natural  resources 
In  the  West  requires  massive  amount  of 
water.  Efficient  management  of  existing 
water  supplies  is  not  the  answer  to  present 
and  future  needs.  Emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  gaining  access  to  new  water  resources  for 
the  arid  regions  of  the  country.  To  this  end, 
the  United  SUtes  Industrial  Council  favors 
studies  and  negotiations  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing Canada,  which  owns  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  world's  supply  of  fresh  sur- 
face water,  to  make  available  Its  surplus 
water  on  a  market  basis  to  the  arid  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

VI.  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR 

The  rights  of  the  individual  worker  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  should 
take  precedence  over  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  organized  labor. 

Union  coercion 

Much  of  the  corruption  and  arrogance 
that  characterizes  the  labor  movement 
today  stems  from  the  unique  privileges  of 
coercion  that  unions  enjoy  under  federal 
law.  In  sUtes  without  right-to-work  laws,  a 
worker  may  be  forced  to  join  or  to  pay  dues 
to  a  union  In  order  to  hold  a  job.  In  all 
sUtes,  Individual  workers  may  be  forced  to 
accept  a  union  as  their  bargaining  agent 
against  their  will. 

The  USIC  believes  that  union  member- 
ship should  be  strictly  voluntary,  and  that 
unions  should  be  empowered  to  bargain 
only  for  their  own  memljers.  The  Council 
favors  reform  of  our  national  labor  laws  to 
achieve  these  ends. 

To  further  protect  workers  and  the  public 
from  union  coercion,  the  USIC  proposes  the 
following  additional  reforms: 

1.  The  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  remove  exemptions  of  labor  unions 
from  prosecution  for  criminal  activity: 


2.  That  strikes  be  made  subject  to  control 
of  the  bargaining  unit  by  secret  ballot  of 
membership  after  consideration  of  the  em- 
ployer's last  negotiated  best  offer; 

3.  That  existing  restrictions  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  be  retained  and  strength- 
ened; 

4.  That  compulsory  check-off  of  union 
dues  be  prohibited;  whenever  check-off  of 
any  nature  Is  allowed,  that  the  employee  be 
permitted  to  terminate  the  check-off  agree- 
ment on  exactly  the  same  basis  that  was 
used  in  agreeing  to  the  check-off; 

5.  That  all  bargaining  agents  be  required 
to  recertify  every  five  years; 

6.  That  all  union  elections  be  held  by 
secret  ballot. 

Antitrust  for  unions 

The  USIC  calls  on  Congress  to  place 
unions  under  the  antitnist  laws.  The  exer- 
cise of  monopoly  power  by  labor  unions  is 
one  of  the  basic  problems  of  our  society. 
Monopolistic  union  power  drives  up  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services.  The  public  interest  re- 
quires that  unions  be  prohibited  from 
taking  actions  which  will  unreasonably  re- 
strain trade  and  commerce. 

A  number  of  national  legislators  are  seek- 
ing passage  of  bills  that  would  place  labor 
unions  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  legis- 
lation Is  long  overdue.  No  reason  exists  why 
labor  unions  should  be  exempt  from  anti- 
trust laws  which  apply  to  business  enter- 
prises. A  labor  monopoly  Is  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  public  Interest. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  played  a  key  role  in  denying 
Justice  to  employers  and  non-unionized  em- 
ployees. Where  the  issue  has  been  union  ad- 
vantage or  the  public  welfare,  the  NLRB 
almost  uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
union. 

The  USIC  beUeves  that  the  concept  of  ad- 
ministrative justice  on  which  the  Board  Is 
based,  in  addition  to  the  built-in  bias  toward 
union  organizations,  renders  the  NLRB  a 
basically  unfair  and  Improper  instrument  In 
labor  disputes.  The  Council  subscribes  to 
the  principal  that  controversies  regarding 
labor-management  relations  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  NLRB's  jurisdiction  and 
turned  over  to  the  federal  courts. 

Strikes  against  private  employers 

The  use  of  physical  force,  threats,  vio- 
lence and  mass  picketing  Interferes  with  the 
employee's  freedom  of  choice  and  should 
not  be  permitted.  Conscientious  and  fearless 
enforcement  of  the  law  at  sUte  and  local 
levels  would  largely  eliminate  these  evils.  In 
many  instances,  public  officials,  charged 
under  their  oath  of  office  with  law  enforce- 
ment, have  been  grossly  derelict  in  their 
duties. 

The  USIC  urges  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prevent  public  subsidization  of  strikers.  It 
is  intolerable  that  subsidies  have  been  given 
in  the  form  of  food  stamps,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  unemployment  compensation. 
Strikers  have  jobs;  they  simply  refuse  to 
perform  them.  In  no  way,  therefore  are 
they  deserving  of  public  charity  or  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  the  subsidization  of  strikers 
hits  the  public  twice,  in  Uxes  to  pay  for  the 
benefits,  and  higher  prices  caused  by  exces- 
sive wage  demands  enforced  by  strikers. 

The  USIC  also  believes  that  the  existing 
Taft-Hartley  prohibition  against  secondary 
boycotts  at  construction  sites  should  be  re- 
tained. 

Wages  and  productivity 

Productivity,  the  amount  that  a  worker 
produces  per  hour,  is  a  prime  indicator  of 


the  nation's  economic  strength.  Increased 
productivity  is  the  only  valid  source  of 
higher  earnings  and  an  Improved  standard 
of  living. 

In  times  past.  American  worker  productiv- 
ity was  unparalleled.  This  was  a  major 
factor  in  America's  economic  success.  But 
Increases  in  worker  productI\ity  in  the 
United  SUtes  have  lagged  far  behind  other 
industrial  nations  in  recent  years.  Unless 
Americans  greatly  increase  their  productivi- 
ty, the  U.S.  will  cease  to  be  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nation  before  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

Wage  increases  by  government  flat  as  a 
substitute  for  wage  increases  which  reflect 
higher  productivity  can  only  aggravate  our 
present  economic  problems.  The  inability  of 
U.S.  business  and  industry  to  compete  in 
world  markets  is  due  to  the  wage  and  pro- 
ductivity gap  between  American  labor  and 
that  of  foreign  competitors. 

Accordingly,  the  USIC  opposes  any  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  Minimum 
wage  laws  not  only  fuel  the  rise  in  costs  and 
prices,  but  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
thousands  of  jobs  for  the  people  who  need 
them  most— the  young,  the  poor,  and  the 
unskilled. 

One  of  the  encouraging  signs  In  the  past 
year  has  been  the  surfacing  of  the  novel 
concept  of  the  "giveback"  which  brings 
wage  agreements  more  in  line  with  econom- 
ic realities.  Another  happy  change  is  in  the 
direction  of  union  concessions  on  working 
conditions,  which  are  essential  if  American 
industry  is  to  regain  its  competitive  position 
in  domestic  and  world  markets.  This  has 
been  a  recession  phenomenon  but  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  survival  of  U.S.  In- 
dustry depends  on  modernization  of  work 
rules. 

In  addition,  the  Council  opposes  the  con- 
cept of  "work  preservation"  clauses  as  an 
exchange  for  union  concessions  on  wages 
and  benefits. 

Also,  the  Council  favors  the  repeal  of  the 
Walsh-Healy  and  Davis-Bacon  Acts  (which 
regulate  the  wages  paid  on  government  pro- 
curement and  construction  contracts). 
These  laws  are  prime  examples  of  govern- 
ment wage  distortions  for  political  purposes. 
If  these  laws  are  not  rer>ealed,  they  should 
at  least  be  enforced  so  as  to  reflect  the  local 
prevailing  wages. 

Employee  health,  safety  and  benefits 

American  business  has  a  history  of  con- 
cern for  employee  health  and  safety.  The 
vast  majority  of  companies  have  rules  re- 
quiring health  and  safety  procedures.  The 
sUtes  also  have  laws  regulating  such  mat- 
ters. 

Nevertheless,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  remains  in  exist- 
ence, despite  its  lack  of  success  in  reducing 
accidents. 

OSHA  fails  to  place  any  responsibility  on 
the  individual  worker  for  using  health  and 
safety  equipment  provided  by  the  employer. 
It  fails  to  recognize  the  major  role  that 
worker  carelessness  plays  in  caiislng  Indus- 
trial accidents.  It  has  eaten  up  new  Invest- 
ments that  should  have  gone  to  create  jobs, 
and  has  raised  prices  for  the  consumer.  At 
the  same  time  It  has  provided  federal  bu- 
reaucrats, union  leaders,  and  dlsgnmtled 
employees  with  another  weapon  to  use 
against  management. 

The  USIC  therefore  advocates  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  talks  of  ensuring 
worker  safety  be  returned  to  the  states  and 
private  safety  promotion  groups. 
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It  to  &l8^  easentUd  that  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy7  excesses  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  Pederil  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1MB  (which  have  contributed  to  re- 
ducUona  of  up  to  50%  and  more  In  produc- 
tivity of  liiderground  coal  mines— with  re- 
sulting Inqreases  In  coal  cost)  be  curbed  so 
as  to  reduoe  the  massive  overltlll  and  harass- 
ment now  being  appUed.  This  act.  Incldent- 
ly.  has  be^  no  more  successful  than  OSHA 
to' reducln*  accidents. 

The  provisions  of  TlUe  IV  of  the  act 
should  belrepealed  or  be  amended  so  as  to 
rescue  tha  coal  mining  companies  from  the 
enormous  and  overwhelming  potential  U- 
ablllty  of  the  socialized  subsidy  to  coal 
miners  byiway  of  so-caUed  black  lung  bene- 

The  statics  should  have  maximum  latitude 
to  the  solution  of  unemployment  problems 
peculiar  to  their  localities.  The  USIC 
strongly  opposes  any  federalization  of  the 
unemployment  program,  or  workmen's  com- 
-pensation  program,  tacludlng  federal  pay- 
ment of  tieneflts  or  the  imposition  of  feder- 
al standailds  for  the  payment  thereof. 

The  ^ployee  Retirement  Income  Se<iiri- 
ty  Act  o?1974  (ERISAi  has  to  many  ways 
worked  against  the  Lrterests  of  the  workers 
It  was  d^gned  to  protect.  Nearly  every  pro- 
vlslon— vSttog  and  funding  requirements, 
termtoatlbn  Insurance,  rules  regardtog  fidu- 
ciary resoonsiblllty— has  tended  to  tocrease 
the  cost  pt  providing  pension  benefits.  The 
paperwork  burdens  alone  are  unduly  bur- 
densome Uo  smaU  bustoess.  Indeed,  thou- 
sands of !  companies  have  termtoated  their 
pension  ilans  stoce  ERISA  has  gone  toto 
effect.  Because  of  lU  counterproductive  re- 
sults, the!  USIC  recommends  that  the  act  be 
repealed.  ^    ^  ,  _ 

The  bulk  of  this  country's  private  pension 
funds  are  ftoanced  entirely  by  employers. 
These  fi»ids  are  a  major  source  of  capital 
for  our  etonomy.  It  is  therefore  to  the  toter- 
est  of  both  labor  and  management  that  they 
be  profltibly  tovested. 

Unfort^tely,  union  trustees  of  these 
funds  art  now  betog  urged  to  use  them  as 
social  wiipons.  In  other  words,  to  base  to- 
vestmenlTdecisions  on  noneconomlc  criteria 
such  as  Whether  or  not  a  potential  borrower 
is  friendly  to  organized  labor.  The  CouncU 
urges  thit  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  pen- 
sion fui$  trustees  be  tightened  to  prevent 
such  abi 


Public  employees 
The  OfelC  strongly  opposes  unionization 
of  pubUiTemployees  and  urges  the  sUtes  to 
forbid  irikes  by  these  employees.  Wide- 
spread ^ployee  strikes  have  revealed  the 
threat  Sese  work  stoppages  represent  to 
the  noriial  functioning  of  American  cities 
and  confcunltles.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  fire,  police.  sanlUtion  and  hos- 
pital services  as  well  as  school  and  mall  serv- 
ices will  mot  be  toterrupted  by  any  group  at 
any  timf  If  pubUc  employee  strikes  gato  ac- 
ceptance entire  communities  will  be  subject 
to  economic  blackmaU  and  be  endangered 
by  crim< .  fire,  or  epidemic. 

Union  zation  of  public  employees,  with  re- 
sulting ( ontrol  over  the  avallabUity  of  essen- 
tial pub  lie  services,  to  the  chief  current  ob- 
jective c  f  the  labor  movement.  The  monopo- 
ly position  of  the  unions  already  represents 
a  seriois  threat  to  the  weU-betog  of  the 
country  and  any  extension  of  that  monopo- 
ly pow«r  toto  the  area  of  public  services 
would  bp  a  social  disaster  for  many  commu 
nltles 

VII.  INFORM  or  CURRENT  SOCIAL  POUCIES 

The  I  SIC  favors  free  market  solutions  to 
the  prol  (lems  of  education  and  welfare 


Public  and  private  education 
The  USIC  has  long  argued  that  Congress 
should  reduce  federal  aid  to  education  as 
education,  traditionally,  has  been  an  activi- 
ty of  state  and  local  government.  One  by- 
product of  more  difficult  economic  times  is 
that  such  aid  has  been  reduced.  The  govern- 
ment also  has  tightened  up  on  federal  loans 
to  students,  many  of  which  loans  had  not 
been  repaid.  All  this  Is  to  the  good. 

It  to  Important,  as  part  of  the  new  federal- 
tom,  that  the  states  conttoue  to  assume  a 
larger  responsibility  for  higher  education, 
and  that  the  private  sector  do  its  part  to 
carrytog  the  educational  burdens. 

Important  new  Initiatives  are  under  way 
to  the  private  sector,  with  corporations  joto- 
tog  to  new  consortia  to  order  to  ftoance  the 
advanced  research  that  to  necessary  for  the 
modernization  of  American  bustoess  and  to- 
dustry.  The  USIC  believes  that  such  consor- 
tia represented  a  desirable  alternative  to 
federal  aid  and  believe  they  should  be  en- 
couraged. It  to  very  important,  however, 
that  a  place  be  made  for  the  participation  of 
small  bustoess  so  that  It  will  share  to  the  re- 
sults of  new  research. 

The  USIC  calto  on  the  federal  government 
to  matotaln  the  tax  exemption  of  todepend- 
ent  schooto.  Efforts  to  elimtoate  such  ex- 
emptions would  damage  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation to  the  country. 

Lastly,  the  Council  endorses  the  action 
taken  by  several  states  to  requiring  that  the 
fundamentals  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
be  Uught  to  the  public  schooto.  Considering 
the  lack  of  public  understandtog  of  the  true 
nature  and  operation  of  the  market  econo- 
my, the  CouncU  feeto  it  would  be  well  If  all 
states  were  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Nimierous  private  companies  and  organi- 
zations have  done  much  to  show  how  free 
enterprise  protects  the  rights  and  enhances 
the  prosperity  of  todlvidual  Americans.  The 
USIC  heartily  endorses  such  private  educa- 
tion programs  as  deservtog  of  support  and 
encouragement  by  private  groups  and  public 
offlclato. 

Social  security 
The  USIC  has  long  recognized  that  the 
Social  Security  System  has  been  seriously 
underfunded.  Without  some  corrective 
action,  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund  would  have  faced  bankruptcy  to 
July,  1983.  Paced  with  thto  immediate  crtoto 
of  solvency  of  the  system.  President  Reagan 
appototed  a  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations of  January  15,  1983  tocluded:  to- 
cludtog  under  Social  Security  coverage  all 
non-profit  and  new  government  employees; 
requiring  Social  Security  recipients  with  to- 
comes  to  excess  of  $20,000.00  to  pay  tocome 
taxes  on  benefits;  shLfttog  the  automatic 
benefits  tocrease  to  a  calendar  year  basto, 
reschedultog  tax  payroll  tax  tocreases  set 
for  1985  and  1989  for  1984  and  1988  respec- 
tively, and  other  measures. 

Fundamentally,  the  insurance  program 
Social  Security  was  origtoally  totended  to  be 
has  been  expanded  toto  a  partial  welfare 
program.  In  1982,  Social  Security  benefit 
payments  totaled  $154.1  billion.  Origtoally. 
the  Reagan  budget  projections  forecast 
Social  Security  outlays  to  tocrease  by  about 
$125  billion  per  year  through  1984-1988. 
The  Commission's  recommendations  would 
reduce  that  aimual  tocrease  to  roughly  $10 
billion. 

The  USIC  concurs  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system  must  be  drastically  reformed. 
However,  the  Commission's  reconunenda- 
tions  rely  prlmarUy  on  tocreased  taxes  to 
ball  out  the  system.  As  much  as  75  percent 


of  the  proposed  deficit  reduction  to  the  pro- 
gram comes  from  higher  taxes. 

Instead  the  USIC  recommends  that  the 
program's  welfare  and  insurance  functions 
be  recognized  and  separated  accordtogly; 
atoo  that: 

1.  Benefit  formulas  be  revised  to  ensure 
that  todlvlduals  receive  benefits  that  are  di- 
rectly related  to  contributions; 

2.  The  current  CPI  escalator  clause  which 
to  used  to  determtoe  cost-of-livtog  tocreases 
be  ellmtoated; 

3.  The  present  system  of  equal  contribu- 
tions by  employers  and  employees  be  re- 
tatoed; 

4.  No  portion  of  Social  Security  should  be 
funded  from  general  revenues— thto  would 
camouflage  the  true  nature  of  the  program, 
tocrease  the  federal  deficit,  and  fuel  infla- 
tion. 

5.  Employees  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
tovest  their  Social  Security  payment  to  pri- 
vate Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
(IRAs).  Keough  plans  and  other  private 
plans. 


Welfare 

Federal  spendtog  now  tops  half  a  trillion 
dollars  a  year,  much  of  It  for  welfare  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  expected  to  cost  $10.9  billion  with 
more  than  21  million  recipients  of  the  hand- 
outs. Altogether,  the  welfare  and  asstotance 
and  other  entitlements  will  cost  nearly  $365 
billion  a  year. 

The  USIC  believes  that  these  programs 
must  be  cut  back  enormously  if  the  produc- 
tive sectors  of  the  population  are  to  survive. 
Too  few  are  betog  asked  to  do  too  much. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  so- 
called  "entitlement"  programs— so-called  be- 
cause their  recipients  are  legally  "entitled" 
to  benefits.  The  recipients  can  force  the 
government,  under  threat  of  court  action,  to 
provide  benefits. 

Congress  can  and  must  change  the  basic 
laws  that  create  these  entitlements.  Welfare 
outlays  aren't  uncontrollable.  If  there  to  a 
will  to  dtomantle  welfare  state  legislation. 

Congress  atoo  can  amend  the  basic  laws  to 
set  work  requirements  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. It  can  give  states  bloc  granU  for  wel- 
fare Instead  of  rultog  how  they  must  spend 
such  funds. 

Thto  to  the  type  of  basic  reform  that  must 
be  achieved  if  the  welfare  system  to  to  be 
brought  under  control.  USIC  believes  that 
dectoions  betog  made  today  will  determtoe 
whether  we  are  to  become  a  soclaltot  nation 
or  remam  free. 

Health  care  legislation 
The  USIC  to  opposed  to  nationalized 
health  care  services.  Such  services  have 
proven  enormously  expensive  and  destruc- 
tive of  quality  medical  care.  The  Council  be- 
lieves that  the  maintenance  of  high  quality 
medlctoe,  to  which  the  United  States  leads 
the  world,  to  the  result  of  the  private  deliv- 
ery system  for  medical  services.  Wherever 
possible,  the  organization,  delivery  and  fi- 
nanctog  of  medical  care  should  be  done  on  a 
private  basto. 

The  USIC  deplores  the  growtog  threat  to 
the  quality  of  medical  care  posed  by  to- 
creased  federal  tovolvement  to  operations  of  , 
hospitato  and  the  medical  profession.  When 
politics  enters  the  hospital,  good  medical 
practice  to  endangered.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  ways  be  foimd  to  retato  pro- 
fessional control  of  hospital  practices. 
Toward  thto  end.  the  Council  recommends 
voluntary  efforts  to  control  hospital  costs— 
as  opposed  to  federal  controto— and  urges 


the  abolition  of  the  Professional  Services 
Review  Organization. 

Urban  dole 

The  decUne  of  many  large  central  cities, 
as  a  result  of  profligate  public  spendtog, 
rent  control,  massive  unionization  and  inad- 
equate anti-crime  action,  has  produced  a 
demand  for  a  large-scale  bailout  by  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers.  The  USIC  believes  that  the 
public  should  firmly  reject  an  "urban  strate- 
gy" that  to  based  on  federal  credit  guaran- 
tees to  cities,  federally-ftoanced  housing, 
federal  employment  programs  to  toner  city 
areas,  special  privileges  for  mtoority-operat- 
ed  bustoesses.  tax  cuts  for  bustoessmen  that 
operate  to  depressed  areas,  so-called  "devel- 
opment banks"  which  would  channel  tax- 
payers' funds  to  municipal  projects  that 
represent  questionable  tovestments,  or 
other  types  of  public  dole  activity. 

One  example  of  thto  mtouse  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UDAG),  which  to  a  means  to  provide 
private  taterests  with  easy  money  for  urban 
projects.  Hoteto,  condominiums,  auditori- 
ums, and  mtulnas  have  been  built  with  fed- 
eral funds  through  UDAGs,  ftoanced  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. These  grants  are  a  form  of  corporate 
welfare,  and  should  be  ellmtoated. 

Deteriorating  cities  can't  be  rescued  by 
taxpayer  subsidies.  Furthermore,  such  sub- 
sidies are  unfair  to  progressive  municipali- 
ties that  operate  on  a  responsible  basto  and 
that  are  free  of  graft  and  bureaucratic 
waste.  The  only  way  for  a  city  to  regato  its 
fiscal  health  to  to  elimtoate  costly  services, 
restore  law  and  order,  and  Institute  effective 
fiscal  controto  creattog  an  atmosphere  fa- 
vorable to  private  tovestment. 

Beyond  thto.  Congress  should  reject  the 
idea  that  the  federal  government  ought  to 
be  the  employer  of  first  resort  or  the  provid- 
er of  houstog. 

VIII.  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 

As  the  United  States  leaves  the  recession 
behtod  it  to  important  that  the  country 
pursue  the  goal  of  a  truly  dynamic  economy 
that  will  give  the  American  people  the  high 
standard  of  living  they  want  and  expect.  In 
order  to  do  thto.  new  efforts  must  be  made 
to  enhance  the  entrepreneurial  system  and 
make  Its  needs  better  known. 

For  some  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  process  of  detodustriall- 
zation.  Thto  started  with  an  environmental 
movement  that  lost  sight  of  the  need  for 
access  to  natural  resources  by  a  vibrant 
bustoess  and  todustrial  system.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  mtotaken  notions  of  excessive  en- 
vironmentaltom  conttoue  to  inhibit  the 
maximization  of  bustoess  opp>ortunlties. 
With  the  retardtog  of  the  nation's  todus- 
tries,  other,  more  competitive  countries, 
with  a  better  bustoess  climate,  have  gatoed 
an  advantage.  One  major  victim  of  the  de- 
todustrlallzatlon  mood  has  been  the  virtual 
halttog  of  the  nuclear  energy  todustry  so 
important  to  America's  energy  future.  Anti- 
nuclear  and  anti-bustoess  activtots  are  even 
more  active  today  than  they  were  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  The  no-growth  lobby  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  economic  de- 
cltoe  of  the  past  few  years. 

Full  renewal  of  the  American  economy 
will  require  a  change  of  public  attitudes  to- 
wards bustoess  and  todustry.  A  new  positive 
attitude  to  necessary.  It  atoo  to  important 
that  Americans  understand  that  there  are 
profound  structural  changes  afoot  to  Ameri- 
can bustoess  and  todustry  and  that  it  would 
be  a  disaster  to  try  to  freeze  employment  to 
the   patterns   of   yesteryear.   The   country 


needs  to  understand  the  problems  of  all 
types  and  sizes  of  bustoess  and  not  regard 
any  as  expendable.  Special  attention,  how- 
ever, should  be  placed  on  the  importance  of 
venture  capital  projects  and  todustries 
which  use  high  technology  and  advanced 
manufacturing  processes.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  lag  behtod  any  nation  to 
the  development  of  computer-related  todus- 
tries. And  these  todustries,  like  low  tech  to- 
dustries, depend,  to  the  final  analysto,  on  a 
good  bustoess  climate  that  to  free  of  unwar- 
ranted regulation  and  oppressive  taxation.* 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduced  on  September  21,  1983,  a 
bill  which  would  raise  the  fiscal  1984 
authorization  level  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  food  dona- 
tion program  for  the  elderly,  author- 
ized under  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  from  $105  million  to 
$121,916  million,  and  which  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  submit  vouchers  to 
the  USDA  in  a  timely  manner. 

SECTION  3 1 1  OF  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-73,  as  amend- 
ed) creates  in  the  50  States  and  the 
territories  a  nutrition  program  for 
older  Americans.  This  program  is 
probably  the  most  popular  of  those 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  It  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
the  Congress  since  its  inception  in 
1973,  The  program  provides  both  con- 
gregate and  home-delivered  meals. 
The  authorized  funding  level  for  the 
congregate  part  of  the  program  for 
fiscal  1984  is  $365,300,000.  The  author- 
ized level  for  the  home-delivered  part 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  1984  is 
$68,700,000.  A  separate  section  of  the 
act,  section  311,  allows  States  to  re- 
ceive from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture surplus  commodities  and 
products  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  or  to  receive  cash  from 
the  Department  in  lieu  of  commod- 
ities. These  commodities,  or  cash  in 
lieu  thereof,  are  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional meals  for  older  Americans 
through  the  congregate  and  home-de- 
livered meals  programs. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program,  States 
were  able  to  receive  from  the  Depart- 
ment only  surplus  commodities.  Diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds  in  managing 
these  commodities  led  to  widespread 
interest  in  receiving  cash  in  place  of 
commodities,  and,  in  1975,  the  law  was 
amended  to  permit  States  to  take  cash 
instead  of  surplus  commodities. 

Section  311  authorizes  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  for  congre- 
gate and  home-delivered  meals  and 
stipulates  that  these  funds  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide the  States  a  given  amount  of 
money,  or  its  equivalent  in  surplus 
commodities,  for  each  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meal  that  they  serve. 
The  amount  provided  for  each  meal 


was  to  increase  each  year  from  30 
cents  in  1978  by  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  annual  percentage  increase  in 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  amount 
which  the  Department  will  provide  for 
each  meal  in  fiscal  1984  is  presently  es- 
timated to  be  $0,565.  Section  311(d)(1) 
authorized  for  this  surplus  commod- 
ities program  $93,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  and  $105  million  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  Section  311(d)(2)  then  stipulates 
that,  in  the  event  that  the  sums 
needed  by  the  States  exceeded  author- 
ized levels,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  reduce  the  cents  per  meal 
made  available  for  that  fiscal  year  so 
that  program  expenditiu-es  would 
remain  within  authorized  levels. 

FISCAL  1982,  1983,  AND  1984  SHORTFALLS  FOR 
THE  PROGRAM 

The  amount  of  money  the  States  re- 
quested exceeded  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
amounts  they  request  will  exceed  the 
authorized  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for 
the  shortfall:  Rrst,  inflation;  second, 
program  efficiencies;  and  third,  non- 
Federal  contributions  to  the  program. 
Program  efficiencies  permit  States  to 
serve  more  meals  for  the  same  amount 
of  money.  There  are  two  primary 
sources  of  non-Federal  contributions. 
Some  State  governments  make  money 
available  for  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  administration  has  commenced  a 
contributions  campaign,  urging  States 
to  encourage  program  participants  to 
make  contributions  to  the  program. 
Around  $90  million  was  raised  through 
voluntary  contributions  in  fiscal  1982 
and  around  $120  million  will  be  raised 
in  fiscal  1983.  These  moneys  are  ordi- 
narily used  to  provide  additional 
meals. 

Because  the  General  Counsels  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Administration  for  Public  Services 
agreed  in  1980  that  all  meals  served  by 
a  State  nutrition  program,  regardless 
of  the  sources  from  which  funds  for 
those  meals  came,  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  stipulated  rate.  State  al- 
locations to  the  program,  participant 
contributions  and  program  efficiencies 
increase  the  total  amount  by  which 
the  Department  must  compensate  the 
States. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1982  exceeded  the  authorized 
amount  by  $6.8  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reprogramed  this 
amount  from  elsewhere  in  its  budget 
for  use  by  the  surplus  commodities 
program.  The  shortfall  for  fiscal  1983 
was  $16  million.  A  shortfall  is  antici- 
pated for  1984. 
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To  dual  with  the  1983  and  1984 
shortfais.  Representative  Mario 
BiAOOillntroduced  H.R.  2807  which 
proposed  to  raise  the  authorized 
amounti  for  fiscal  1983  to  $116  million 
and  to  'fsuch  sums  as  shall  be  needed" 
for  flscil  1984.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House.  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
and  ref^ed  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  t)f  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  ajid  Human  Resources.  The  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bUl  for  1983 
provided  an  additional  $16  million  for 
the  pro  rram  and.  In  addition,  required 
that  vo  ichers  from  the  States  be  sub- 
mitted n  a  timely  manner.  This  latter 
provlslc  n  was  necessary  because  tardy 
claims  ne  common  in  this  program. 
The  Department  was  processing  1981 
claims  us  late  as  January  1983.  There 
are  now  outstanding  claims  from  1979 
from  eght  States  In  the  amount  of 
$875.00p. 

THK  GRASSUEY  BIIX 

*«,  dm  would  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion ce  Ling  for  this  program  from  $105 
million  for  fiscal  1984  to  $121,916  mll- 
and    would    require    States    to 
..  vouchers  to  the  USDA  within 
/5  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 

„^., 1  meal  is  served.  This  amount 

for  fls<al  1984  represents  the  amount 
to  whl<  h  the  fiscal  1983  appropriation 
was  ra  sed  by  the  supplemental  appro- 
prlatlois  bill  for  1983,  $116  million. 
'.  .  percent  for  the  anticipated  in- 
n  Ln  the  food  away  from  home 
( if  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  It 
:  eellng  that  the  time  to  take  up 
"such  sums  as  shall  be 
should  be  authorized  is 
v..*^-.o  the  reauthorization  of  the  act 
in  198' .  The  need  for  a  timely  submis- 
sions r  »quirement  is  clear. 

THE  APFROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Appi  opriatlons  for  1984  could  ellml- 
.iate  sny  urgent  need  for  this  bill. 
Howev  er.  without  going  Into  the  com- 
plexiti  ;s  of  the  appropriations  process 
Ttime,  there  may  well  be  a  need 
increase  in  the  authorization 
level  tor  the  program  later  in  the 
fiscal  I'ear.  Furthermore,  the  require- 
or  timely  submission  of  vouch- 
^,^  .-  legislation  which  properly  be- 
longs n  authorization  rather  than  ap- 
propri  itions  bills.  Because  I  want  to  be 
sure  Ihat  appropriate  funds  can  be 
made  ivallable  for  this  vital  program, 
introduced  this  bill.» 
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utes  in  the  morning  hour  to  deliver  my 
statement  on  El  Salvador, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  5:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


My 


lion 
submit 
90  day 
which 


plus  5. 

flation 

series 

is  my 

whether 

needed  " 

during 


at  thl£ 
for  ar 


I  have 


h  m 


Mr 
check  ;d 
leadei , 
that  ihere 
for 
quest! 
seeklijg 
yield 

Mr 
leade:  . 


E  XTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

.  with  the  staff  of  the  minority 

and  they  have  indicated  to  me 

is  no  further  requirement 

to  be  present  or  further  re- 

If   no   other  Senator   is   now 

recognition— and  I  see  none— I 

„  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  mln- 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  land 
reform  Is  once  again  In  danger  of 
being  undermined  In  El  Salvador.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  In  that  country 
win  vote  In  the  near  future  on  three 
articles  In  the  draft  constitution, 
which— if  passed— could  halt  the 
agrarian  reform  in  its  tracks. 

Two  major  consequences  would 
result  if  the  constitutional  provisions 
dealing  with  agrarian  reform  are 
adopted  with  their  present  Interpreta- 
tion. First,  the  "land  to  the  tiller"  pro- 
gram would  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  this  year  because  after  December  31 
potential  beneficiaries  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  title.  Fewer 
than  40  percent  of  the  eligible  benefi- 
ciaries have  so  far  applied  for  title 
under  the  land  to  the  tiller  program, 
which  enables  peasants  to  purchase 
the  plot  that  they  have  rented  over  a 
period  of  years.  Thus,  even  if  the 
number  of  applicants  greatly  increases 
in  the  next  few  months,  many  families 
could  be  excluded  from  promised  bene- 
fits. 

Second,  the  preservation  of  the  peas- 
ant cooperatives  established  under 
phase  I  of  the  agrarian  reform  could 
be  threatened.  Under  phase  I.  the 
ownership  of  some  300  large  estates 
was  transferred  to  cooperative  farms 
nm  by  32.000  peasant  families.  But 
the  new  constitution,  by  encouraging 
Individual  cooperative  members  to  sell 
off  portions  of  this  communal  proper- 
ty, could  bring  about  the  unraveling  of 
the  cooperative  enterprises. 

Beyond  these  specific  ramifications, 
approval  by  the  assembly  of  these 
newly  proposed  provisions  could  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Government  was 
abandoning  the  original  goals  of  the 
land  reform  legislation.  Such  action 
therefore  could  spark  a  concerted 
effort  across  the  board  to  roll  back  the 
agrarian  reform. 

Rolling  back  land  reform  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  simply 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  guerrillas 
fighting  against  the  Government.  It 
would  make  U.S.  efforts  at  negotia- 
tions more  difficult.  It  would  weaken 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

An  alternative  proposal  that  would 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  agrarian 
reform  process  is  being  offered  by  a 
coalition  of  labor  and  peasant  organi- 
zations, together  with  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  I  am  particularly 
alarmed    by    indications    that    death 


squads  In  El  Salvador  are  using  terror- 
ist tactics  to  try  to  discourage  this  coa- 
lition from  mobilizing  public  support 
for  their  initiatives.  Indeed,  the  recent 
increase  in  terrorism  by  extremists  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor further  weakens  the  political 
fabric  of  that  country  and  must  be 
condemned  by  us  all. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  held  up  aid  to  the  Salva- 
doran Government  In  the  past  when  It 
appeared  that  the  agrarian  reform  was 
under  attack.  It  Is  probable  that  such 
action  would  be  taken  again  if  need  be 
to  keep  this  crucial  land  reform  pro- 
gram on  track. 

This  land  reform  program  constitut- 
ed a  vital  condition  for  continued  U.S. 
military  and  economic  support  to  El 
Salvador  and  has  been  reiterated  as  a 
goal  and  objective  by  provisional 
President  Alvaro  Magana,  as  well  as  by 
his  predecessor  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 
In  addition,  support  for  agrarian 
reform  has  been  an  Important  part  of 
the  political  platform  of  a  majority  of 
Salvadoran  political  parties  and  elect- 
ed members  of  the  assembly.  A  rever- 
sal In  course  now  would  only  strength- 
en the  guerrillas  and  undercut  the 
credibility  of  the  political  parties  and 
public  officials  that  constitute  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  It  would 
also  jeopardize  U.S.  assistance  and 
support. 


PRESIDENT'S  U.N.  SPEECH 
Mr.  PERCY.  Many  in  the  United 
States  criticize  the  United  Nations  and 
question  U.S.  membership  and  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N.  family  of  organiza- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation but  it  is  my  belief  that  it  plays 
an  important  role  In  preserving  and 
promoting  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, international  development  and 
humsin  rights.  To  date  no  one  has 
been  able  to  identify  a  better  way  to 
approach  these  problems  on  a  world 
scale. 

Every  administration  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  has 
determined  that  U.S.  membership  is  In 
our  direct  interests  and  that  we  should 
play  an  active  role  In  U.N.  organiza- 
tions as  part  of  our  overall  program  of 
diplomacy.  Thoughtful  Members  of 
Congress  consistently  agree. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  its  share  of  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  is  a  legal,  treaty  obligation. 
President  Reagan  made  his  position 
clear  when  he  visited  the  United  Na- 
tions last  year  and  stated: 

However  imperfect  the  reality  may  be  •  •  • 
I  should  point  out  that  even  in  a  time  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.  American  financial 
support  (for  the  U.N.)  has  not  and  will  not 
decline. 


At  the  direct  Instruction  of  the 
President,  the  current  sulmlnlstration 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
strain growth  in  U.N.  budgets— and  we 
are  beginning  to  see  results  across  the 
spectrum  of  U.N.  agencies. 

Recent  events,  Including  the  KAL 
tragedy  make  it  a  partlculsirly  unfor- 
tunate time  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  weaken  Its  ties  with  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  KAL  trage- 
dy, the  United  States  and  its  Edlies 
turned  quickly  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  to  use  those 
U.N.  institutions  to  focus  world  opin- 
ion on  this  barbaric  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner. 

President  Reagan,  believing  the 
world  situation  requires  a  statement  of 
American  policies,  delivered  this  morn- 
ing an  outstanding  U.S.  address  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Text  op  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 

38th  Session  op  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Thank  you  for  granting  me  the  honor  of 
speaking  today,  on  this  first  day  of  general 
debate  In  the  38th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Once  again  I  come  before  this 
body  preoccupied  with  peace.  Last  year  1 
stood  in  this  chamber  to  address  the  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  I  have  come  today 
to  renew  my  Nation's  commitment  to  peace. 
I  have  come  to  discuss  how  we  can  keep 
faith  with  the  dreams  that  created  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II  to  protect  future 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war.  to  pro- 
mote political  self-determination  and  global 
prosperity,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
civility  among  nations.  The  founders  sought 
to  replace  a  world  at  war  with  a  world  of  civ- 
ilized order.  They  hoped  that  a  world  of  re- 
lentless conflict  would  grlve  way  to  a  new 
era.  one  where  freedom  from  violence  pre- 
vailed. 

Whatever  challenges  the  world  was  bound 
to  face,  the  founders  Intended  this  body  to 
stand  for  certain  values,  even  If  they  could 
not  be  enforced,  and  to  condemn  violence, 
even  If  It  could  not  be  stopped.  This  body 
was  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  moral  author- 
ity. That  was  to  be  Its  greatest  power. 

But  the  awful  truth  Is  that  the  use  of  vio- 
lence for  political  gain  has  become  more, 
not  less,  widespread  in  the  last  decade. 
Events  of  recent  weeks  have  presented  new. 
unwelcome  evidence  of  brutal  disregard  for 
life  and  truth.  They  have  offered  unwanted 
testimony  on  how  divided  and  dangerous 
our  world  Is.  how  quick  the  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. 

What  has  happened  to  the  dreams  of  the 
U.N.'s  founders? 

What  has  happened  to  the  spirit  which 
created  the  U.N.? 

The  answer  Is  clear:  Governments  got  in 
the  way  of  the  dreams  of  the  people. 
Dreams  became  issues  of  East  versus  West. 
Hopes  became  political  rhetoric.  Progress 
became  a  search  for  power  and  domination. 


Somewhere  the  truth  was  lost  that  people 
don't  make  war,  governments  do. 

And  today  in  Asia.  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  North  Pacific,  the 
weapons  of  war  shatter  the  security  of  the 
peoples  who  live  there,  endanger  the  peace 
of  neighbors,  and  create  ever  more  arenas  of 
confrontation  between  the  great  powers. 
During  the  past  year  alone,  violent  conflicts 
have  occurred  in  the  hills  around  Beirut, 
the  deserts  of  Chad  and  the  Western 
Sahara.  In  the  mountains  of  El  Salvador, 
the  streets  of  Suriname.  the  cities  and  coun- 
tryside of  Afghanistan,  the  borders  of  Kam- 
puchea, and  the  battlefields  of  Iran  and 
Iraq. 

We  cannot  count  on  the  instinct  for  sur- 
vival to  protect  us  against  war,  despite  all 
the  wasted  lives  and  hopes  that  war  pro- 
duces, it  has  remained  a  regular,  if  horribly 
costly,  means  by  which  nations  have  sought 
to  settle  their  disputes  or  advance  their 
goals. 

And  the  progress  In  weapons  technology 
has  far  outstripped  the  progress  toward 
peace.  In  modem  times,  a  new.  more  terrify- 
ing element  has  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions—nuclear weapons.  A  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be  fought.  I 
believe  that  if  governments  are  determined 
to  deter  and  prevent  war.  there  will  not  be 
war.  Nothing  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter  than  arms  con- 
trol. 

When  I  spoke  before  the  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  I  affirmed  the 
United  States  Government's  commitment, 
and  my  personal  commitment,  to  reduce  nu- 
clear arms,  and  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
toward  that  end. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  those  commitments. 
The  United  States  has  already  reduced  the 
number  of  Its  nuclear  weapons  worldwide 
and.  while  replacement  of  older  weapons  is 
unavoidable,  we  wish  to  negotiate  arms  re- 
ductions, and  to  achieve  significant,  equita- 
ble, verifiable  arms  control  agreements.  And 
let  me  add.  we  must  ensure  that  world  secu- 
rity is  not  undermined  by  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation must  not  be  the  forgotten  element 
of  the  world's  arms  control  agenda. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  here,  I  ex- 
pressed hoi>e  that  a  whole  class  of  weapons 
systems— the  longer-range  INF  missiles- 
could  be  banned  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  believe  that  to  relieve  the  deep  concern  of 
peoples  In  both  Europe  and  Asia,  the  time 
was  ripe,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  to  re- 
solve a  security  threat  exclusively  through 
arms  control.  I  still  believe  the  elimination 
of  these  weapons— the  zero  option— Is  the 
best,  fairest,  most  practical  solution  to  this 
problem.  Unfortimately.  the  Soviet  Union 
declined  to  accept  the  total  elimination  of 
this  class  of  weapons. 

When  I  was  here  last.  I  hoped  that  the 
critlcad  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
would  focus,  and  urgently  so,  on  those  sys- 
tems that  carry  the  greatest  risk  of  nuclear 
war— the  fast-flying,  accurate,  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  rulsslles  which  pose  a  first 
strike  potential.  I  also  hoped  the  negotia- 
tions could  reduce  by  one-half  the  number 
of  strategic  missiles  on  each  side  and  reduce 
their  warheads  by  one-third.  Again,  I  was 
disappointed  when  the  Soviets  declined  to 
consider  such  deep  cuts,  and  refused  as  weU 
to  concentrate  on  these  most  dangerous  de- 
stabilizing weapons. 

Despite  the  rebuffs,  the  United  States  has 
not  abandoned  and  will  not  abandon  the 
search  for  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments.  Last  June,   I  proposed  a  new  ap- 


proach toward  the  START  negotiations.  We 
did  not  alter  our  objective  of  substantial  re- 
ductions, but  we  recognized  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  to  achieve  this  end.  During 
the  last  round  of  Geneva  talks,  we  present- 
ed a  draft  treaty  which  responded  to  a 
nimiber  of  concerns  raised  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  will  continue  to  buUd  upon  this 
Initiative. 

Similarly,  in  our  negotiations  on  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces,  when  the  Soviet 
leaders  Skdamantly  refused  to  consider  the 
total  elimination  of  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  made  a  new  offer.  He  pro- 
posed, as  an  Interim  solution,  some  equal 
number  on  both  sides  between  zero  and  572. 
We  recommended  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Once  again,  the  Soviets  refused  an  equita- 
ble solution  and  proposed  Instead  what 
might  be  called  a  "half  zero  option '—zero 
for  us.  and  many  hundreds  of  warheads  for 
them.  That  Is  where  thlnes  stand  today,  but 
I  still  have  not  given  up  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  enter  Into  serious  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
achieve  a  sound,  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreement.  For  this  reason,  I  have  given 
new  Instructions  to  Ambassador  Nltze  In 
Geneva,  telling  him  to  put  forward  a  pack- 
age of  steps  designed  to  advance  the  negoti- 
ations as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  initia- 
tives build  on  the  interim  framework  the 
United  States  advanced  last  March  and  ad- 
dress concerns  that  the  Soviets  have  raised 
at  the  bargaining  table  in  the  past.  Specifi- 
cally: 

First,  the  United  States  proposes  a  new 
Initiative  on  global  Limits.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  reductions  and  limits  on  a 
global  basis,  the  United  States  for  its  part, 
wUl  not  offset  the  entire  Soviet  global  mis- 
sile deployment  through  U.S.  deployments 
in  Europe.  We  would,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  to  deploy  missiles  elsewhere. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
be  more  flexible  on  the  content  of  the  cur- 
rent talks.  The  United  States  wlU  consider 
mutually  acceptable  ways  to  address  the 
Soviet  desire  that  an  agreement  should  limit 
aircraft  as  well  as  missiles. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  address  the 
mix  of  mIssUes  that  would  result  from  re- 
ductions. In  the  context  of  reductions  to 
equal  levels,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  as 
well  as  ground-launched  cruise  mlssUes. 

I  have  decided  to  put  foru-ard  these  Impor- 
tant Initiatives  after  full  and  extensive  con- 
sultations with  our  allies,  including  personal 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  the  leaders 
of  the  NATO  governments  and  Japan  and 
frequent  meetings  of  the  NATO  Special 
Consultative  Group.  I  have  also  stayed  in 
close  touch  with  other  concerned  friends 
and  allies.  The  door  to  an  agreement  is 
open.  It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  walk 
through  it. 

I  want  to  make  an  unequivocal  pledge  to 
those  gathered  today  in  this  world  arena. 
The  United  States  seeks  and  will  accept  any 
equitable  verifiable  agreement  that  stabi- 
lizes forces  at  lower  levels  than  currently 
exist.  We  are  ready  to  be  flexible  In  our  ap- 
proach, indeed,  willing  to  compromise.  We 
cannot,  however,  especially  In  light  of 
recent  events,  compromise  on  the  necessity 
of  effective  verification. 

Reactions  to  the  Korean  alrUner  tragedy 
are  a  timely  reminder  of  just  how  different 
the  Soviets'  concept  of  truth  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Evidence  abounds  that  we  cannot 
simply  assume  that  agreements  negotiated 
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with  the  Isovlet  Union  wlU  be  fulfilled.  We 
netotUtea  the  Helalnkl  Pinal  Act.  but  the 
promised  freedoms  have  not  been  provided, 
and  thost  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  sought 
to  monlflor  their  fulfillment  languUh  In 
prison.  We  negotiated  a  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  but  deadly  yeUow  rain  and 
other  totlc  agents  fall  on  Hmong  vUlages 
and  Afghan  encampments.  We  have  negoti- 
ated arm*  agreements,  but  the  high  level  of 
Soviet  ^coding  hides  the  Information 
needed  l^r  their  verification.  A  newly-dis- 
covered mdar  faculty  and  a  new  ICBM  raise 
serious  (joncems  about  Soviet  compliance 
with  agreements  already  negotiated. 

Peace  tannot  be  served  by  pseudo  arms 
control.  We  need  reliable,  reciprocal  reduc- 
tions. I  ctll  upon  the  Soviet  Union  today  to 
reduce  t^  tensions  It  has  heaped  on  the 
world  in  |the  past  few  weeks,  and  to  show  a 
firm  conimltment  to  peace  by  coming  to  the 
b&rgalnlAg  table  with  a  new  understanding 
of  lt£  oqUgatlons.  I  urge  It  to  match  our 
flexlbUlt^.  If  the  Soviets  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  seeking  genuine  arms  re- 
ductions, there  will  be  arms  reductions.  The 
governments  of  the  West  and  their  people 
will  not  )b€  diverted  by  misinformation  and 
threats.  The  time  has  come  lor  the  Soviet 
Union  toj  show  proof  that  it  wants  arms  con- 
trol in  r«illty,  not  just  In  rhetoric. 

Meaningful  arms  control  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
make  our  world  less  dangerous;  so  would  a 
number  of  confidence-buUdlng  steps  we 
have  already  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Arms  control  requires  a  spirit  beyond 
narrow  Rational  interests.  This  spirit  is  a 
basic  pl4ar  on  which  the  U.N.  was  founded. 
We  seek  a  return  to  this  spirit.  A  fundamen- 
tal step  would  be  a  true  nonalignment  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  would  signal  a 
return  t  >  the  true  values  of  the  Charter,  in- 
cluding the  principle  of  universality.  The 
member  1  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
aligned  i  »n  the  side  of  Justice  rather  than  In- 
justice, peace  rather  than  aggression, 
human  dignity  rather  than  subjugation. 
Any  oth  »r  alignment  is  beneath  the  purpose 
of  this  sreat  body  and  destructive  of  the 
harmon '  it  seeks.  What  harms  the  Charter 
harms  p  sace.  _,»,.. 

The  founders  of  the  U.N.  expected  that 
member  nations  would  behave  and  vote  as 
indlvidu  Us,  after  they  had  weighed  the 
merits  )f  an  Issue-rather  like  a  great 
global  I  own  meeting.  The  emergence  of 
blocs  ar  d  the  polarization  of  the  UJ<.  un- 
dermine all  that  this  organization  Initially 

valued.  ,.       j 

We  most  remember  that  the  non-aUgned 
movement  was  founded  to  counter  the  d^ 
velopm«nt  of  blocs  and  to  promote  detente 
betweer    them.   Its   founders  spoke  of   the 
right  of  smaUer  countries  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  others'  disagreements  Smce  then 
membeifehlp  in  the  non-J^8Tied  movement 
has  grokn  dramaticaUy,  but  not  aU  the  new 
membe  •s  have  shared  the  founders  ooroxai^- 
ment    lo    genuine    non-alignment.    Indeed. 
Sient    Dvefnments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
hive   img   since   lost   their   mdependence, 
have     Sfked   into  the   non-aUgned  move- 
ment   md  once  inside  have  worked  agamst 
l^^lui  ^ui^.  Pseudo  non-alignment  is  no 
h*tt>T  than  pseudo  arms  control. 
*^The  Ked^Utes  rejects  as  false  and  nus- 
iJn^nir  OiTview  of  the  world  as  divided  be- 
leadin  [y^l^r'':  .j  the  East  and  West.  We 
'"".^tUoTf^tuS   grounds.   The  UniUd 
StS  iU  not  head  a^y  bloc  of  sul^rvi^ent 
nS^s^r  do  we  desire  to.  What  is  called 
^e1^  est  ^  a  free  alliance  of  Rovenunents 
rJ^t^  whom  are  democratic  and  all  of 
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whom  greatly  value  their  independence. 
What  Is  called  the  East  Is  an  empire  direct- 
ed from  the  center  which  is  Moscow. 

The  United  States,  today,  as  in  the  past.  Is 
a  champion  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion for  all  people.  We  welcome  diversity:  we 
support  the  right  of  all  nations  to  define 
and  pursue  their  national  goals.  We  respect 
their  decisions  and  their  sovereignty,  asking 
only  that  they  respect  the  decisions  and  sov- 
ereignty of  others.  Just  look  at  the  world 
over  the  last  30  years,  and  then  decide  for 
yourself  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pursued  an  expansionist 
policy. 

Today,  the  United  States  contributes  to 
peace  by  supporting  collective  efforts  by  the 
International  community.  We  give  our  un- 
wavering support  to  the  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts of  this  body,  as  well  as  other  multilat- 
eral peacekeeping  efforts  around  the  world. 
The  U.N.  has  a  proud  history  of  promoting 
concUIatlon  and  helping  keep  the  peace. 
Today,  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  or  observ- 
ers are  present  In  Cyprus  and  Kashmir,  on 
the  Golan  Heights  and  In  Lebanon. 

In  addition  to  our  encouragement  of  inter- 
national diplomacy,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes Its  responsibilities  to  use  its  own  In- 
fluence for  peace.  Prom  the  days  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  mediated  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  In  1905.  we  have  a  long  and 
honorable  tradition  of  mediating  or  damp- 
ening conflicts  and  promoting  peaceful  solu- 
tions. In  Lebanon,  we,  along  with  Prance, 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  worked 
for  a  ceasefire,  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  for  restoration  of  Leba- 
non's sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 
In  Chad,  we  have  joined  others  in  support- 
ing the  recognized  government  in  the  face 
of  external  aggression.  In  Central  America, 
as  In  southern  Africa,  we  are  seeking  to  dis- 
courage reliance  upon  force  and  to  con- 
struct a  framework  for  peaceful  negotia- 
tions We  support  a  poUcy  to  disengage  the 
major  powers  from  Third  Worid  conflict. 

The  U.N.  Charter  gives  an  important  role 
to  regional  organizations  in  the  search  for 
peace  The  U.S.  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace 
are  only  one  expression  of  a  spirit  that  also 
animates  others  in  the  world  community. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  was  a 
pioneer  m  regional  security  efforts.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  the  members  of  the  Contadora 
group  are  striving  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  that,  region's  prob- 
lems. In  East  Asia,  the  Asian  countries  have 
bunt  a  framework  for  peaceful  political  and 
economic    cooperation    that    has    greatly 
strengthened  the  prospects  for  lastmg  peat* 
In  their  region.  In  Africa,  organizations  such 
as  the  Economic  Community  of  West  Afri- 
can States  are  being  forged  to  provide  prac- 
tical structures  in  the  struggle  to  realize  Af- 
rfca's  potential. 

Prom  the  begirming,  our  hope  for  the 
United  Nations  has  been  that  it  would  re- 
flect the  IntemaUonsi  community  at  its 
best.  The  UJf.  at  its  tieat  can  help  us  tran- 
scend fear  and  violence  and  can  act  as  an 
enormous  force  for  peace  and  prosperity. 
Working  together,  we  can  combat  interna- 
tional lawlessness  and  promote  human  dig- 

If  the  governments  represented  in  this 
chamber  want  peace  as  genuinely  as  their 
peoples  do.  we  shall  find  it.  We  can  do  so  by 
reasserting  the  moral  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  recent  weeks,  the  moral 
outrage  of  the  worid  seems  to  have  reawa- 

Out  of  the  billions  of  people  who  inhabit 
this  planet,  why.  some  might  ask.  should 


the  death  of  several  hundred  shake  the 
world  90  profoundly?  Why  should  the  death 
of  a  mother  flying  toward  a  reunion  with 
her  family  or  the  death  of  a  scholar  heading 
toward  new  pursuits  of  knowledge  matter  so 
deeply?  Why  are  nations  who  lost  no  citi- 
zens in  the  tragedy  so  angry? 

The  reason  rests  on  our  assumptions 
about  civilized  life  and  the  search  for  peace. 
The  confidence  that  allows  a  mother  or  a 
scholar  to  travel  to  Asia  or  Africa  or  Europe 
or  anywhere  else  on  this  planet  may  be  only 
a  small  victory  in  humanity's  struggle  for 
peace.  Yet  what  Is  peace  If  not  the  sum  of 
such  small  victories? 

Each  stride  for  peace  and  every  small  vic- 
tory are  Important  for  the  journey  toward  a 
lasting,  a  larger  peace.  We  have  made 
progress.  We  have  avoided  another  world 
war  We  have  seen  an  end  to  the  traditional 
colonial  era  aiid  the  birth  of  100  newly-sov- 
ereign nations.  Even  though  development 
remains  a  formidable  challenge,  we  have 
witnessed  remarkable  economic  growth 
among  industrialized  and  developing  na- 
tions. The  U.N.  and  its  affiliates  have  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  this  planet,  such  as  directly  saving 
countless  lives  through  its  refugee  and 
emergency  relief  programs.  These  broad 
achievements,  however,  have  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  problems  that  weight  so  heavi- 
ly upon  us.  The  problems  are  old,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  new 
beginning,  a  beginning  fresh  with  the  ideals 
of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Today,  at  the  begirming  of  this  38th  Ses- 
sion, I  solemnly  pledge  my  Nation  to  up- 
holding the  original  Ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Our  goals  are  those  that  guide  this 
very  body.  Our  ends  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  U.N.'s  founders,  who  sought  to  re- 
place a  world  at  war  with  one  where  the 
rule  of  law  would  prevail,  where  human 
rights  were  honored,  where  development 
would  blossom,  where  conflict  would  give 
way  to  freedom  from  violence. 

In    1956.    President    Dwight    Elsenhower 
made  an  observation  on  weaponry  and  de- 
terrence in  a  letter  to  a  publisher.  He  wrote: 
"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general   hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die."  He  went  on  to  say,  '■  •  •  •  we 
have  already  come  to  the  point  where  safety 
cannot  be  assumed  by  arms  alone  *  *  *  their 
usefulness  becomes  concentrated  more  and 
more  in  their  characteristics  as  deterrents 
than  In  Instruments  with  which  to  obtain 
victory  •  •  • "  ^        ,, 

Distinguished  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  we  persevere,  if  in  the  search  for  a 
more  secure  world,  we  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  let  diplomacy  triumph.  Diploma- 
cy, the  most  honorable  of  professions,  can 
bring  the  most  blessed  of  gifts,  the  gift  of 
peace.  If  we  succeed,  the  world  will  find  an 
excitement  and  accomplishment  in  peace 
beyond  that  which  could  ever  be  imagined 
through  violence  and  war. 

I  want  to  leave  you  today  with  a  message  I 
have  often  spoken  about  to  the  citizens  of 
my  own  country,  especially  in  times  when  I 
have  felt  thay  were  discouraged  and  unsure. 
I  say  It  to  you  with  as  much  hope  and  heart 
as  I  have  said  it  to  my  own  people.  You  have 
the  right  to  dream  great  dreams.  You  have 
the  right  to  seek  a  better  world  for  your 


people.  And  aU  of  us  have  the  responsibility 
to  work  for  that  better  world.  And.  as 
caring,  peaceful  peoples,  think  what  a  pow- 
erful force  for  good  we  could  be.  Distin- 
guished delegates,  let  us  regain  the  dream 
the  United  Nations  once  dreamed. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1 1  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  CHAFES 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  special  order 
in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTIOH  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining after  the  execution  of  the 
special  order  imtil  12  noon  be  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1  3  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Tuesday,  the  day  for  the  regu- 
lar caucuses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  has  been  our  habit  of  late  to  recess 
the  Senate  so  those  caucuses  can  pro- 
ceed. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
from  12  noon  imtil  2  p.m.  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  when  the  Senate 
resumes  its  session  at  2  p.m.,  what  will 
be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  is  the  war 
powers  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
war  powers  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  enter  a  unani- 
mous-consent order  to  provide  for  a 
time  for  debate  on  the  resolution  to- 
morrow, but  from  previous  conversa- 
tions with  the  minority  leader  today  I 
believe  that  both  sides  were  going  to 
try  to  clear  a  unanimous-consent  order 
that  would  provide  4  hours  of  debate 
tomorrow  equally  divided  between  the 
hour^  of  2  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  Additional 
time,  of  course,  will  be  provided  as  it  is 
needed  on  Wednesday  and  perhaps  on 


Thursday.  I  do  not  now  make  that  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 

VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  told  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does  not  require  the  special 
order  on  tomorrow.  I  am  confident  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outcome  of 
America's  Cup  Race  since  the  Ameri- 
can boat  is  behind. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  special  order  in  favor 
of  Senator  Chafee  be  vitiated  and  that 
additional  time  be  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness as  previously  provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1 1  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:14  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  September  27,  1983, 
at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  September  26.  1983: 
Department  of  State 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  memljer  of  the  Senior  Poreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon. 

Nicolas  M.  Salgo,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  American  to  Hungary. 

Gerald  Eustis  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Guy  W.  Piske. 
resigned. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Courtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (new 
position— Public  Law  98-80  of  August  23. 
1983). 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Cole.  Bryan  R..  456-66-3006 
Contacos.  Samuel  P..  200-32-6712 
Davis.  Arthur  G..  428-64-7313 
Griffin,  William  S..  226-40-9357 
Hudson.  Pranklin  E.,  412-60-0609 
Jim,  Clayden  P.,  576-44-4314 
Larson,  Louis  W.,  471-42-7271 
Pocock,  James  A..  385-30-2585 
Riffe,  Glenn  E..  349-32-2457 
Rose,  William  B.,  Jr.,  236-56-8766 
Roth,  John  C,  088-32-9972 


CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Oundersen,  Gerald  M..  127-24-3007 
Hedrick  Charles  W.,  427-54-2156 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Musacchio,  Marilyn  J.,  403-46-7507 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Kramer,  Charles,  053-33-6120 
Semins,  Howard,  161-32-5669 
Smith.  Warren  D.,  100-22-0921 
Stephenson,  Larry  W.,  399-42-3017 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Detwller,  Clarence  J..  306-32-3213 

ARBtY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abe.  Ronald  M.,  576-46-4201 
Aylward,  Dennis  P.,  053-40-5863 
Baldock,  Charles,  437-54-6602 
Bartlett,  Robert  A..  079-36-2363 
Battison,  Raymond  C,  528-56-5643 
Bernard,  Reginald  R..  026-32-6159 
Black,  Virgil  C,  455-68-7911 
Bridgewater,  WlUlam,  221-32-4221 
Brlnsley.  Norman  S.,  062-36-3410 
Broderick,  Charles  R.,  173-36-1851 
Buchanan.  Dean  L.,  529-38-2764 
Caruana.  Anthony  P.,  094-40-3825 
Castro,  William,  Jr.,  575-48-2712 
Chang,  Alvin  A.,  575-38-9718 
Church,  Robert  B.,  557-50-1566 
Colbum.  John  T..  365-44-5968 
Cooper,  Kenneth.  Jr.,  420-56-6644 
Copeland,  James  N.,  449-84-3200 
Crews,  John  E..  422-54-2325 
Davies.  Charles  R.,  434-54-9801 
Dobek.  Prank  E..  580-80-3919 
Dragics,  David  L.,  285-40-5541 
Dudley.  Robert  P..  496-48-4120 
Dummer,  Dale  T.,  369-44-3335 
Estes,  Clifford  A..  465-58-0704 
Plsher.  Jeffery  W.,  269-40-1870 
Plemlng.  Robert  L..  427-82-0422 
Prancloni,  George  P.,  277-58-1172 
Pranclsco.  John  R..  339-34-2997 
Priedman.  Richard  J..  183-34-3478 
Ginsberg,  Allan  R.,  096-32-4675 
Goad.  James  W.,  432-78-6695 
Goby.  Marshall  J..  321-38-7221 
Graw.  Leroy  H..  518-42-2735 
Gnmewald,  Robert  E.,  266-70-1937 
Hahn,  Richard  M..  421-54-2044 
Hall.  Carolyn  M.,  381-44-0347 
Hammerschmidt,  Walter,  493-42-1467 
Hansford.  Vernon  N..  258-74-7957 
Harper,  Curtis  E.,  256-56-6378 
Hinkle.  Dale  E..  502-40-6572 
Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  266-80-9892 
Hunt.  Norman  J.,  308-46-1471 
Irey,  Rodney  D.,  353-36-9795 

BfEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Huntington,  Bobby  N.,  450-58-5867 
KeUy.  Bruce  B..  498-34-5454 
Meyer.  John  H..  488-44-3954 
Rhoda.  Robert  L..  077-34-2752 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hayes.  John  L..  478-48-2592 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bart.  Gerald  N..  033-38-2703 


Olover.  CI 
Klvowitz,  J 
Lan(U,St 
Lenton.  Jo 


25802 

DiOly.  Charles  D..  Jr.,  490-30-5731 
DunJen.  WUllan  D.,  258-42-9846 
Edgett.  Joa«ph  W..  Jr..  519-28-5438 
Olvena,  Jolii  Dewey.  227-38-0625 
nee  K..  579-36-9318 

.  150-24-8122 
:  J..  092-18-8670 
_   „  _i  D..  468-22-3569 

Lujfkln,' Charles  D..  471-34-3295 
Metha,  Bal  R..  284-34-6491 
Minlchan.  David  P..  223-36-0415 
Morris.  Alfted  D.,  225-34-3578 
Rupp,  Rlch»xd,  177-24-9651 
Sargen.  Robert  W..  296-27-3654 
VoBskuhler,  John  W.,  526-28-5828 
Wlttels.  BeiUamln,  473-20-5686 

lb  6e  lieutenant  colonel 
Aquino,  Maauel  M..  396-34-3278 
Begtrup.  Robert  O.,  341-34-8792 
Cody.  WUlifm  J.,  013-20-7081 
Dlshman,  lieonardo,  174-38-5850 
EngvaU.  WJUlam  R.,  454-62-2249 
Pu,  Denis  X,  576-30-8857 
Olgllo,  Pratcts  A.,  458-30-6419 
Grace,  Eugene  V..  378-20-6569 
Oraudlns.  Ounar,  475-32-2961 
Kaln,  Thomas  R..  347-34-1300 
Michaels.  David  L.,  296-30-5670 
MoskowltzJ  David  L.,  083-28-8633 
Norton,  Join  H.,  Ill,  068-28-9903 
Palma,  jM^ph  A..  050-30-7667 
Patrick,  D<|Qald  W.,  463-56-6743 
Sears.  Suzanne  P..  437-56-0863 
Smith.  Luttier.  II.  252-20-2125 
Sparr.  Richard  A..  351-20-6950 
Wlsen.  Ma|k.  317-30-9548 
Wood.  RusaeU  J..  374-26-1152 
ZeUer,  Erwtn  R.,  280-26-2265 
Iverson.  Ranald  J..  501-40-1722 
Ivy,  CurtlSiK..  264-76-6916 
Johnson,  Lawrence  J.,  399-42-8824 
KaUe.  Janies  P.,  397-42-2663 
KaszynsW,, Robert  J.,  024-30-2680 
Kennedy. .  ames  L.,  314-42-8721 
Loener,  Paul  E..  III.  422-48-9381 
Long.  Willi  am  A..  Jr..  473-46-7336 
Loomls.  R<ellff  L.,  285-34-1336 
Marshall,  pavld,  049-38-3867 
MasaU,  C^rl  T..  576-42-4518 
McLeod,  Jiimes  M.,  Jr.,  261-60-7161 
McQulnn.  Uarry  O..  456-72-3103 
Miller.  Daj  i  B..  408-76-5549 
Mis.  Ronald  C.  128-34-3456 
Mitchell.  >  iexander.  513-44-0260 
Morrow.  R  obert  J..  255-68-1122 
Plerson.  Vi  alter  B..  527-56-9601 
Poole.  Alfied  J.,  Ill,  069-34-8079 
Potratz,  E(  Iwin  M.,  437-66-8002 
Reeder.  Cliarles  W.,  203-34-0301 
Robinson.  James  H.,  438-54-0802 
Rodgers,  Fodney  A.,  467-62-0768 
Russell,  J^es  E.,  537-42-2105 
Schwlnghlmmer,  Daniel,  471-56-9091 
Seip  Walter  L.,  Ill,  160-34-1808 
SeUers,  Ri:hard  A.,  489-46-1857 
Semrau,  Liwrence  L.,  570-60-1418 
Sevigny,  F  oger  A..  003-30-8841 
Shurtleff.  John  C,  002-26-8697 
Smith,  Jolui  P.,  466-70-1208 
Streit,  Ga-y  B.,  457-66-6806 
Takata,  T  leodore  T.,  575-38-4696 
ThibodeadX.  Michael,  439-56-9933 
Thompson.  Lawrence  G.,  532-40-3781 
Tlrey,  Janies  D.,  307-46-2182 
Travis,  CJarles  M.,  146-32-3174 
Uchida,  E  Iward  K..  576-38-4799 
Wall.  Joh  1  C.  578-54-3055 
Warren.  Michael  H..  075-38-0243 
Waugh.  E  elbert  L..  305-38-6627 
White,  Larry  A..  509-42-7567 
Wilson,  Eic  G.,  340-36-9541 
Worley,  J  unes  D.,  453-68-8807 
Yoshltanl ,  Ken.  558-56-5770 
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CHAFLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sadusky,  Joseph  P..  208-34-6118 

ARKT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Thompson.  Frances  L..  495-32-8289 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Andlno.  Domlnlck  J..  133-18-8140 
McShane.  Richard  H..  157-28-3838 
Martin.  John  E..  388-30-6819 
Miller.  John  M..  411-60-5312 
NoUer.  Kenneth  L.,  511-44-0183 
Schwartz,  James  R.,  063-38-7618 
Shereff,  Richard  H.,  073-34-8517 
Sussman,  Jonathan,  101-30-2556 
Tomasi,  Lawrence  G.,  386-42-2239 
Zauel,  David  W.,  378-46-7397 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Batchelder,  Robert  P.,  009-24-8419 
Beebe.  Urban  U.,  437-50-3665 
Bishop,  David  L.,  228-44-5168 
Bradley.  Martin  R.,  212-36-7882 
Brunton.  Thomas  I.,  201-24-7044 
Copeland.  George  M.,  428-54-6367 
Pragale.  Frank  M.,  125-28-4525 
Freeman,  Richard  L.,  467-44-9519 
Garringer,  Donald  O.,  452-38-9308 
Hansen.  Robert  L.,  529-44-0533 
Harbert.  Jerrell  D..  441-28-0761 
Honjiyo.  George  T..  576-32-2242 
Ida.  Melvln  M..  576-34-6418 
Jones.  Harold  M..  144-24-8271 
Law.  John  T.,  073-36-6283 
Lawrence,  Warren  J.,  386-32-1862 
McGlnnis,  Alfred  C,  414-40-6597 
Mayfleld,  Harry  L.,  532-36-6826 
Openshaw,  Fred  H.  C,  529-52-6164 
Pantzke,  Wallace  M.,  468-32-6935 
Polls,  Prank,  081-32-1334 
Railsback,  Paul  A.,  266-40-7512 
Thompson.  John  A..  218-28-8238 
Timberlake,  William,  228-44-6526 
Tyra,  Thomas  O.,  434-42-7029 
Whitney,  WiUiam  E..  506-44-3220 
Williamson,  Garrett.  504-26-4379 
Yaeger,  William  J.,  516-44-9195 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Mauries.  Christy  J..  522-14-6864 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alston,  Andrew  A.,  115-34-5538 
Alvarado.  Isaac  A.,  525-78-8752 
Austin,  Frederick  E.,  225-44-8109 
Austin.  William  W.,  334-36-0564 
Baker,  John  P.,  073-38-6979 
Baxley,  William  J.,  416-48-7219 
Baxter,  Robert  A.,  226-44-7395 
Bayless,  Clarence  E..  413-62-8563 
Beard,  Michael  J.,  535-36-1020 
Beck,  George  L.,  Jr.,  419-54-9590 
Bradshaw,  Charles  P..  405-62-0723 
Bridgeman.  Alan  A..  245-60-0409 
Bucek.  Gerald  C  387-40-3265 
Burkholder.  John  P..  285-34-3400 
Collins.  Robert  A..  244-66-2329 
Comejo.  Jose  H..  527-54-1906 
Deerlng.  Donald  R..  413-56-0037 
Denny.  Clark  A..  523-46-1077 
Douglas,  Trenton  S.,  543-46-6902 
Duzzny,  Walter  M.,  281-34-4270 
Eckley,  James  W..  III.  194-34-6708 
Emery,  Thomas  J..  366-44-6512 


Everman.  George  E.,  572-54-4923 
Prankland,  Donald  R.,  273-38-4934 
Frisbee,  Charles  G.,  124-32-2435 
Goin.  Bobby  R.,  228-50-2564 
Goldstein,  Harold  M.,  008-28-2529 
Gomez,  Eugene  E.,  525-86-0633 
Gonzales,  Casimiro  G.,  525-68-3875 
Graham.  Randall  C,  436-64-8830 
Hadfield.  James  H.,  528-50-3715 
Horvath.  William.  112-34-4296 
Jacques.  Rene  C,  437-52-7993 
Jones,  Vernon  A..  162-30-6706 
KeUy,  Ralph  B.,  362-44-3041 
Kennemer,  Robert  M..  260-60-0065 
Klukow,  Ernest  O..  468-40-5988 
Lakey.  Robert  E..  446-40-3177 
Lamothe,  Norman  R.,  217-42-6008 
LeBlanc,  Gary  E.,  475-48-8420 
Lehman,  Emory  V..  II,  533-40-1336 
Lehmann.  Michael  D..  533-34-3383 
LeJeune,  Robert  R..  439-72-1636 
Lowery.  Charles  A..  264-52-7526 
McMahon,  Russell  G.,  423-56-8013 
Manikowski,  Donald  M.,  502-28-1015 
Morse,  Corley  W.,  Jr..  425-76-2330 
Musgrave.  James  A..  522-54-8314 
Nappi,  Patrick.  094-36-8159 
Nevin.  Michael  J..  508-54-7672 
Olsson,  Karl  7..  048-30-1629 
Perkins,  Arthur  L.,  437-42-7996 
Phillips,  Robert  L.,  426-92-6826 
Pippin,  Morris  L.,  429-68-6772 
Potts,  Robert  W.,  272-36-4005 
Prendergast,  John  E..  516-44-6544 
Ramos-Santiago,  E.  A.,  582-82-4475 
Rice,  Michael  J.,  378-42-5348 
Ries,  Arthur  W.,  II,  500-48-4254 
Riggs,  Richard  P.,  253-64-5517 
Rlvera-Iturbe,  Ramon,  581-50-3142 
Rucker,  Richard  M..  451-74-8720 
Sceandalito,  Charles,  372-32-9301 
Scearce,  Billy  W.,  230-40-0898 
Seaman,  Gerald  A..  151-32-4874 
Stucker.  William  E..  492-46-5108 
Tomoyasu,  Wayne  R..  576-44-0783 
Turner,  Robert  E..  423-40-6283 
Waggoner,  Curtiss  R.,  451-60-4215 
Wakeman,  James  H..  497-42-3174 
Walker.  James  T..  254-46-7678 
Westerdahl,  William,  523-56-9442 
Westrope,  Alfred  P.,  448-40-2686 
Woorster.  Ernest,  007-50-5187 
Yaklin.  Robert  O.,  365-42-7644 
Yee,  Edward  M.  L.,  575-38-4831 
Zukus.  Ronald  G..  536-34-4525 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burton,  Clin  M..  250-72-7518 
Richards.  Charles  D..  528-48-8521 
Taylor.  John  S..  423-42-0805 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Friel.  Emmett  A..  521-54-8726 
Hohman,  Wayne  R.,  355-30-3670 
Moore,  Robert  C,  400-56-5616 
Pruitt.  James  L.,  499-44-4524 
Santo,  Alan  E.,  477-46-0937 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the  Reserve  of   the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3366.  3367. 
3370  and  3383: 

ARICY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bivalec.  Lorraine  M..  292-28-9832 
Bolden.  Pinkie  L..  256-54-2229 
Brogan.  Helen  J..  518-38-4156 
Brown.  Virginia  S..  425-80-6711 
Colon-Melendez,  M.,  581-14-9546 
Datema,  Alice.  491-42-6195 
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Davis.  Dale  A..  515-38-2056 
Ferris.  Patricia  A.,  302-24-8719 
Poster.  Catherine  H.,  392-34-9714 
Garland,  Rose  M.,  415-56-8161 
Gruetzmacher,  Julia,  389-34-6902 
Harris,  RiU.  044-22-4090 
Hinson.  Norwood,  238-58-6019 
Holland,  Maureen,  037-22-9035 
Hollingsworth.  Audrey,  381-36-7163 
Kidon,  Shirley  A.,  173-30-0705 
Kultoljlnda,  Tongsri,  351-34-5253 
Lust,  Barbara  L.,  268-34-5450 
MacDonell,  Daniel  R..  023-30-3279 
McConneU,  Thomas  L.,  126-18-1427 
Mclntyre,  June,  181-24-9672 
Montague.  Mamie  C,  260-52-2628 
Musacchlo,  Marilyn,  403-46-7507 
Norwood,  Zona  M..  432-52-3013 
Nowaczyk,  Barbara  E..  112-30-3217 
Schneider,  Eileen  M.,  506-42-3880 
Shields.  Elizabeth,  150-32-6646 
Story.  Mary  P..  125-28-7704 
Taylor.  Keith  H..  431-40-5861 
Tolbln,  Colum,  193-32-7495 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Andrews,  Hugh  H..  Jr..  425-50-1688 
Branden.  James  P..  609-36-1323 
Bums.  Robert  C.  500-42-6664 
Clark,  David  M.,  408-66-8362 
Cremer,  Jerry  L.,  456-46-5832 
Dalgle,  Albert  R.,  026-22-3995 
Davis,  Lavanda  L.,  428-74-6176 
Edmonds,  Peter  P.,  027-28-1703 
Guiberteau.  James  J..  462-44-8605 
Hall.  Robert  P.,  424-30-7654 
Hardage,  Jack  L..  443-30-8536 
Holt,  Dennis  E.,  163-34-6768 
Kane,  Donald  L.,  165-30-3674 
Koppes,  Paul  A.,  473-44-5780 
Laracuente.  Jose  M.,  581-66-7283 
McGinley.  Daniel  H.,  554-44-0820 
Mills,  Rudolph  W.,  252-44-3832 
NatieUa,  Joseph  R.,  086-30-8399 
Negus,  Charles  P.,  057-28-5220 
F^llskamp,  Frank  E.,  279-40-2920 
Rafferty,  Robert  G.,  018-24-2482 
Roebuck,  Tommy  G.,  430-72-7378 
Rowe,  Harold,  547-22-4554 
Smith,  Harold  D.,  455-40-1779 
Stringer,  John  L.,  439-62-0602 
Stuccio,  Vincent  J.,  161-26-5171 
Taggart.  Edward  J.,  220-38-4211 
Tolman,  Dan  E.,  506-28-4335 
Walgren,  William  J..  539-34-9930 
Walker,  Jerry  D.,  482-38-2576 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Adams,  Richard  I.,  471-36-3475 
Alnsworth,  Jerry  Z..  525-52-9710 
Alexander.  Chundama,  212-50-5332 
Alexander,  Gerald  L,  124-14-2339 
Almquist,  Howard  T.,  532-40-7633 
Altman,  Ruben,  578-48-9674 
Atkins,  Sam  O.,  409-46-7870 
Babcoke,  Gary  A.,  314-34-5574 
Balllnger,  William.  287-22-3778 
Baumann.  David  T.,  542-48-0741 
Beck,  Phillip  H.,  522-60-0154 
Bothwell,  Roger  S..  544-48-3918 
Braswell,  Guy  R.,  427-58-7934 
Braud,  Joseph  P.,  439-30-7540 
Brown.  Herold  A.,  367-36-5031 
Brown.  Joseph  D..  III.  460-54-1221 
Bryant.  Kenneth  L.,  081-26-7413 
Buck.  Harper  J..  506-36-8368 
Caldwell,  Earl  N.,  329-22-7025 
Camnitz,  Leonard,  126-14-8639 
Chaffee,  Bruce  A.,  008-22-3682 
Chaput,  Christopher,  457-68-6180 
Cifarelli,  Philip  S.,  051-28-3719 
Crandall.  David  B..  510-40-7464 
Criares.  Nicholas.  104-28-2976 
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Cubano,  Miguel  A.,  582-94-7228 
Deleon,  Francisco  E.,  139-40-1957 
Del  Valle,  Francisco,  581-58-2240 
Dillingham,  Rex  H.,  251-42-2812 
Douthlt,  Thomas  E.,  447-22-3276 
Dunklin,  Thomas,  356-14-6012 
Dupourque,  Daniel.  654-72-4690 
Eisma,  Jose  A.,  128-40-9122 
Palco.  Prank  G.,  155-18-0153 
Parr,  James  E.,  249-62-5376 
Fernandez,  Carlos  A.,  463-07-8714 
Ferrell,  Donald  P.,  448-36-2980 
Flax,  Leonard  H.,  340-14-4212 
Folk,  Frank  S.,  251-38-0284 
Gerber,  Robert  A.,  081-18-1797 
Ghazl,  Darius,  406-64-4502 
Gilford,  Lawrence  M.,  180-26-3211 
Glass,  Richard  S.,  219-36-9388 
Goodloe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  408-72-9016 
Gordon,  Walter  C,  260-22-1897 
Gray,  John  H.,  395-26-2591 
Griff iss,  John  M.,  411-68-2558 
Gulton,  Carl  R.,  138-28-5141 
Gurley,  Jerry  N.,  424-52-5955 
Habermel,  John  P.,  310-28-3614 
Hall,  WiUiam  A.,  125-22-1263 
Haller,  James  G.,  506-32-5185 
Hardy.  Ronald  G..  515-28-7784 
Haym.  Jerome  L.,  113-34-3067 
Hook,  William  P.,  502-30-2336 
Ide,  Cart  H.  H.,  119-24-5520 
Hem.  PriscUla  G..  022-32-6419 
Katz,  Norman,  071-30-2663 
Kilhenny,  Charies  P.,  102-20-9346 
Klrshman,  Herbert  S.,  109-28-5678 
Klutzow.  Priedrich,  024-28-1219 
Lefeber,  Edward  J.,  452-62-4150 
Lefemine,  Armand  A.,  048-16-9866 
Lehtmets,  Marliese,  332-28-5606 
Lewis.  Philip  C,  507-56-2507 
Lidner,  Victor  H..  102-22-3087 
Luna,  Rodrigo  P.,  260-86-1430 
Lydiatt,  James  S.,  506-20-6868 
Martin,  Robert  D.,  303-34-8906 
McCree,  Robert  L.,  386-12-4548 
McDermott,  George  M.,  067-18-2451 
McMUlen,  Shannon  M.,  515-40-0881 
Merrill.  Richard  H.,  013-30-5537 
Meyers.  Allan  P.,  200-30-5567 
Nerette.  Jean  C,  583-52-2085 
Nessman.  Lawrence.  109-24-3342 
Neun,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  205-16-0213 
Osbom,  Jack  M.,  485-18-0630 
Peterson,  Carl  R.,  528-40-2314 
Pierce,  John  A.,  046-14-8631 
Pregar,  Leslie,  551-62-0291 
Pressler,  James  W.,  454-20-5948 
Price,  John  C,  266-64-9581 
Quinn,  Thomas  A.,  162-32-9421 
Ramirez,  Archimedes,  228-46-5469 
Rodriquez-Colon,  J.,  580-52-7701 
Rosati,  Robert  A.,  098-32-3029 
Rosser,  Robert  G.,  423-40-7954 
Rudd,  George  H.,  460-58-5286 
Rundlett,  Fred  A.,  030-22-2230 
Sabio,  Andres  R.,  235-66-2721 
Samorodin,  Charles,  220-42-7098 
Santa,  Ulpiano,  581-52-7562 
Schaefer,  Charles  E.,  486-36-0125 
Shatsky,  Stanley  A..  085-36-3531 
Smith,  Warren  D.,  100-22-0921 
Sou.  Robert  W.,  483-32-7944 
Solomon,  Howard  D.,  009-32-3300 
Steahly,  Lance  P.,  215-46-7832 
Stone,  Dale  H.,  362-38-0160 
Streker,  Edward  J.,  035-26-7954 
Talarico,  Francis  J.,  125-20-1822 
Traugott,  Richard  C,  509-38-2894 
Urizar,  Rodrigo  E.,  469-54-4871 
Watts,  Clark  C,  452-58-2989 
White,  Hobart  J.,  529-40-1795 
White,  Robert  H.,  447-36-4990 
Wong,  Normund,  552-44-7157 
Yamamoto,  Sam  M.,  550-28-0945 


Yordan,  Raul  A.,  580-80-5748 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
AUlson,  Howard  E.,  481-40-1807 
Bird,  George  C,  520-34-2050 
Budd,  Ivan  B.,  539-26-4147 
Coughlln,  John  J..  290-28-1364 
Counts,  Jon  M..  526-44-1652 
Dalton,  John  R.,  316-42-4958 
Donohue,  Hubert  V.,  113-26-6775 
Edelman,  Ira  S.,  074-34-7196 
Fujimoto,  Richard  I.,  576-28-7467 
Hardin,  James  E..  405-42-5007 
Hardtke,  WiUiam  R.,  364-34-4566 
Hawkins,  James  J.,  432-72-1077 
Huber,  John  T.,  527-46-6083 
Johnston,  Frederick,  223-44-5587 
Krumhaus.  Paul  A.,  565-60-1356 
Lauricella,  Salvato.  063-28-6106 
Leet,  Charles  P.,  250-54-1171 
Lewis,  John  T.,  425-50-7144 
Madsen,  Ralph  C,  571-54-0204 
Mathes,  Jon  V.,  303-46-8120 
McGhee,  Flin  C,  452-50-3026 
McKee,  Terry  L..  452-50-6067 
Mehin,  Bruce  R.,  570-42-4536 
Mengenhauser,  James,  504-30-8417 
Price.  Paul  L.,  400-46-1122 
Riggs,  Richard  P.,  358-30-0672 
Roberts,  Grady  H.,  166-32-5727 
Stenger.  James  J.,  520-38-3308 
StringfeUow,  Thomas,  439-48-5147 
Thomas,  Paul  E.,  242-46-8986 
Vertino,  Michael  P.,  056-30-9320 
ZuUo.  Peter  P.,  119-32-0641 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Aller,  Robert  A.,  399-22-6860 
demons,  BiUy  V..  435-32-3986 
Delgado-Colon,  Miguel.  580-68-0489 
Graves,  James  P.,  410-58-5409 
Phelps,  Elmer  E.,  496-22-5725 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Rankin,  Roger  L.,  157-26-1878 
Sautter,  James  P.,  283-32-0818 
WiUiams,  LesUe  P..  521-36-7832 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Algrim,  Judith  K.,  514-50-3540 
Alire,  Marie  P.,  585-12-5498 
AUbritten,  Dorothy,  363-40-2926 
Boudreau,  Lorraine,  038-26-9412 
Brickey.  Cynthia  C  249-68-0889 
Burnett.  Corrine,  094-34-9686 
Byrnes,  Jeaxmette  E.,  001-30-0867 
Carlson,  Mary  L.,  163-34-5831 
Clark,  Vicki  L.,  281-38-8873 
Copelin.  Nettie  G..  438-66-3595 
Crowi,  Marjorie  A.,  515-44-4095 
Delcampo,  Ethel  J.,  262-66-4590 
Dundon,  Richard  M.,  133-34-7355 
Dungca,  Consuelo  U.,  099-44-9382 
Dunster,  Paulette  K.,  397-54-3773 
Dygert,  Janet  M.,  170-26-4533 
Edwards,  Olin  M..  238-68-6304 
Eiffler.  Darrell  D..  483-42-0119 
Ellis.  Rebecca  D..  266-68-1056 
Fitzgerald,  Betty  J.,  490-36-0956 
Foley,  Joseph  E.,  036-28-0736 
Gaither,  Beavey  L.,  239-46-8018 
Garloff,  Joan  M.,  220-38-9714 
Gentile.  Eileen  J.,  206-32-9889 
Gentry,  Shiriey  L.,  430-70-7734 
Gordon,  Lucille,  266-68-0540 
Gorman.  Elizabeth  G.,  218-38-3307 
Gouge,  Sandra  G..  406-66-7696 
Goza,  Lora  J.,  455-66-6018 
Grow,  Susan  E.,  073-36-5073 
HaU,  Karen  E.,  402-70-6398 
Hammersley,  Candice,  061-40-4177 
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H»inpton.  iitLTy  L..  435-M-«471 
Hancock,  Nannette  B..  424-46-2810 
Hand.  Henry  J-.  350-3ft-108» 
Hayes.  Mary  P..  089-34-0342 
Heteey,  Jcin  E..  168-30-4009 
Hollenhortt,  Jeanne,  471-46-6494 
Hurley,  Aiin  C.  032-30-2983 
Hyde.  Barbara  L..  435-80-9625 
Imhof.  VliWa  A.,  187-30-9624 
Inverson,  loU  E.,  531-38-1287 
Jens.  Katnryn  C.  397-42-2564 
Johnson,  Beverly  A.,  476-30-3128 
Johnson.  Charles  R..  349-30-3078 
Johnson.  Belen  D.,  501-56-3052 
Kane,  Joaji  C.  120-22-9738 
Klrtlcy.  Constance,  444-42-3023 
Koster.  Elfeabeth  C.  150-32-4129 
Leblanc,  Virginia  C,  363-40-7461 
Lelasa,  Mary  C.  406-52-4971 
Uttletbn,  Betty  S.,  299-36-2208 
Lynch,  Ann  M.,  019-32-2302 
Mader,  Roy  M.,  165-34-2309 
Makln,  Martha  J.,  200-32-5009 
Matlack.  Carol  L..  168-36-4102 
McElroy,  Suzanne  E.,  272-46-7735 
McMlUanJliOrralne.  433-54-7259 
Mele,  Pelildao  S..  546-06-3702 
Merrill.  Mane  M.,  213-46-2430 
Merrill.  Elizabeth.  158-32-9878 
Mltcheu7|i«arla  K.,  399-30-2042 
Montoya.jIrene,  527-52-9230 
Morales.  Carmen.  582-38-1453 
Muntz.  JoanlU  R.,  289-40-7274 
Nelbert,  ahirley  R.,  200-28-1695 
Newton.  Clara  M..  123-24-4358 
Nybakken.  Gary  A.,  502-40-0566 
O'Neal.  Dfcnlel  J..  HI.  214-42-3891 
Paxton.  Helen  E.,  033-26-9575 
Peloquin,  Eleanor  M.,  014-28-9086 
Peslcka,  Olynn  E.,  492-40-5691 
Pomeranlz.  Celeste,  208-32-3783 
Reich,  Ua  R..  504-30-9587 
Rlchardsj  Raygenla,  233-76-8445 
Roman.  Helen  A.,  063-30-7106 
Rose,  MiJnle  B.,  242-54-3671 
Rosenkranz,  Marlann.  391-38-8498 
Roy.  Maiy  T..  187-34-6951 
Salisbury,  Grace  S.,  263-64-9425 
Sanchez.  Kathryn  A.,  462-60-3579 
Self,  Rachel  E.,  426-68-7325 
Slegrlst,  Elisabeth,  217-46-6918 
SUgh.  Joyce  W.,  160-28-8444 
Stevens.  Ann  L.,  015-30-1789 
Strlght.  |>atrlcla  A..  389-42-5970 
Stumpf.  Terrtll  L..  553-68-8878 
Taggart.  nossie  M.,  304-38-3496 
Tess  Kathleen  W..  204-32-6039 
Texldor,  Margaret  S..  027-32-5487 
Thompson.  Elaine  B..  018-32-5164 
Todd.  Lawrence  R.,  105-32-4763 
Trawlck.  Bemlce  N.,  010-32-4716 
Turner.  Patricia  A..  032-28-7210 
Turvin.  Margaret  E.,  213-42-2425 
Vandervelde.  James,  397-38-3020 
Vargas.  Myma  C,  137-46-7656 
Verhegge,  Richard  W.,  390-42-8190 
Vivians.  Dorothy  C,  256-60-2054 
Wade,  Ajlce  Pay  L..  224-56-6577 
Walter8,|CTara  R..  303-40-5644 
Wand.  J^anette  E..  404-52-7994 
Warren.  iKathleen  A.,  348-34-9191 
WigglnsJ  Dennis  A.,  037-26-4715 
Wiggins]  Donna  G.,  366-36-5168 
WUbert„Judith  L.,  527-66-0226 
WUder,  Beatrice  V.,  459-68-8050 
Wilson,  Annie  M.,  456-66-3980 
Wilson,  Margaret  E.,  491-52-0130 
Winfrey.  Audrey  T.,  458-56-4643 
YyageriC,  AUce  M.,  129-32-5747 
Zigler.  l^elth  A.,  349-30-0868 

DKHTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beskin,  fedward  B..  158-36-0025 
Bleecker,  William  J.,  356-42-8198 
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Bongiomo.  Alfred  M,.  085-36-8735 
Brlnkman,  William  H.,  473-38-4285 
Brooks,  George  A.,  247-70-2920 
Carruth,  Philip  L.,  439-54-9296 
Cheek.  Jack  W.,  250-72-3885 
Cohen,  James  C„  431-80-2612 
CoUlns,  Richard  E.,  462-72-3877 
Degaetano,  Frank  J.,  062-36-5533 
Duncan,  James  D..  427-88-5990 
Easmann,  Ronald  P.,  213-42-7024 
Pears,  Albert  C,  373-44-2915 
Pretdllne,  Clifford,  441-42-3159 
Ooldrich,  Erwln  H.,  143-36-6480 
Gordan,  Alan  B.,  098-32-7296 
Greenberg,  Kenneth,  024-32-8870 
Greene,  Howard  J.,  052-32-3809 
Griffin,  Morris  H.,  240-76-7276 
Hager,  John  8.,  263-68-4090 
Heringer,  Weston  W.,  542-44-5239 
Hlger,  Manuel,  264-66-2841 
Hinkley,  Alan  J.,  126-36-6063 
Jochen.  David  G.,  384-42-7223 
Johnson,  Warren  K.,  518-42-8548 
Keith,  Robert  V.,  248-74-8608 
Keleher,  Rodger  D..  485-42-1523 
Knudson,  Peter  C,  529-44-9844 
Langsdorf,  Jay  K.,  533-38-9990 
Lee,  Richard  A.,  488-46-6544 
Luebke,  Robert  J.,  481-54-3059 
Matteson,  James  R.,  470-48-1359 
Matiro,  Dennis  M.,  064-34-0586 
McGuffln,  Richard  S.,  225-54-7144 
Melson,  James,  366-48-1351 
Murphy,  John  J.,  282-34-4479 
Newman,  Cecil  E.,  262-54-4371 
Norris,  Michael,  267-60-1359 
O'Connor,  John  T.,  029-32-0625 
Pisarskl,  Edmund  P.,  359-28-1272 
Piskal,  John  E.,  175-32-9474 
Rawlins,  James  D.,  221-22-5728 
Rogers,  Don  K.,  497-44-8598 
Roush,  John  A.  J.,  302-30-1442 
Seather,  James  R.,  574-14-3345 
Serenius,  Paul  V.,  506-42-0119 
Smith,  Douglas  J.,  519-52-2083 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  427-82-2812 
Smith.  Thomas  B.,  Jr..  538-38-5908 
Solomon,  Robert  H.,  053-32-6182 
Udler,  Gerald,  024-32-2054 
Walpole,  Hugh  R.,  545-44-1876 
Wardlaw,  David  W.,  515-40-8118 
Webber,  Raymond  T.,  447-42-7489 
Wright,  Henry  N.,  243-64-7586 
Wurstner,  Dale  E..  302-34-5999 
Young,  John  S.,  529-52-5610 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Assalley.  Louis  T.,  359-36-7560 
Betancourt,  Benjamin.  580-90-0514 
Bhatl,  Deo  K.,  113-38-4797 
Blalock,  Jack  H..  420-54-0151 
Bourne,  Talmage  L.,  527-62-2850 
Brightwell,  DennU,  481-56-3109 
Burton,  Olin  M..  250-72-7518 
Cheah,  KeongChye,  432-80-9955 
Chellappa,  Paul,  081-42-3689 
Clark.  WlUiam  D.,  456-58-0077 
Dazo,  Alfredo  S.,  320-46-7858 
Dwyer,  Michael  J..  442-46-3043 
Eckhauser,  Frederic,  123-34-0575 
Ennls.  Francis  A.,  022-28-0581 
Palkensteln,  David,  098-36-9557 
Fort,  Dudley  C,  257-60-4590 
Freldman,  David  L.,  140-36-6560 
Gamer,  Wade  S.,  563-46-7886 
Gattl,  David  J.,  096-32-5233 
Greenberg,  Robert  B.,  052-32-6748 
Gutierrez,  Mlguela.  345-40-4794 
Healey.  Benjamin  R.,  035-22-5531 
Herbst,  Kenneth  D.,  577-62-3103 
Holoye,  Paul  Y..  579-66-7612 
Hong,  Songho,  287-28-8933 
Jayaram,  Yelleshpur,  108-44-5473 
Jensen,  Robert  D.,  571-56-0573 


Kanhouwa,  Suryabala,  577-70-0057 
Katz,  David  D.,  072-22-7196 
Klas,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  326-36-5893 
Laroche,  Fritz.,  339-38-4338 
List,  William  D.,  080-28-8748 
Mangawang,  Pedrlto,  147-44-8939 
McLean,  Robert  B.,  539-14-6493 
Mlchelsen,  C,  014-30-1349 
Mlrza,  Mahmud  U.,  061-44-8143 
Mock,  Joseph  P.,  164-30-7421 
Molnar,  George  J.,  061-64-6742 
Moosa,  Amod  S.,  291-51-8790 
Muttana,  Ramakrlshn,  069-46-7058 
Myers,  Adam  M.,  151-30-9890 
Olympla,  Josle  L.,  392-56-8342 
Oppenheimer,  Miguel,  580-64-0022 
Oronoz,  Joaquin  F.,  580-76-8337 
Padanabha,  Bhavansa,  064-42-6611 
Patton,  Douglas  S..  565-52-1345 
Rallon,  Maxlmiano  S.,  095-44-9813 
Sheppard,  John  P.,  071-24-5128 
Shereff,  Richard  H.,  073-34-8517 
Sumner,  Robert  C,  227-56-6740 
Sussman,  Gibert  B.,  131-32-5851 
Trivedi,  Mrlgendra,  099-48-4500 
Villanueva,  Leopoldo,  430-46-3542 
WaUace,  Donald  K.,  276-30-9668 
Walter,  Harry  J.,  284-28-6198 
Wilder,  William  H.,  532-38-2944 
Wise,  WUliam  D.,  516-28-5379 
Yulo,  Jose  B.,  137-42-0147 
Zen,  Calvin  T.  F.,  575-34-3462 

I<EDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexsanian,  H.  R.,  457-48-8192 
Allen,  Benjamin  P.,  578-54-9272 
Allen,  Louis  S.,  239-50-5896 
Alsbro,  Donald  E.,  380-40-1005 
Andersen,  John  R.,  392-42-2004 
Andrews.  Ernest  A.,  553-44-0975 
Angiolelli,  Ralph  F.,  100-28-5970 
Bailey,  Richard  E.,  241-48-2496 
Bird.  Richard  B.,  519-34-2255 
Black,  James  R.,  257-60-7904 
Blackburn,  David  G.,  275-34-5643 
Boscaccl,  Joseph  R.,  563-56-8470 
Boyle,  John  J.,  094-34-5835 
Brimmer,  John  G.,  037-28-4564 
Brownlee,  Sammy  S.,  253-66-4171 
Burton,  Kenneth  R..  441-41-1730 
Byrd,  James  C,  419-56-6044 
Call,  James  A.,  006-40-2089 
Cathcart,  Gwen,  428-72-0014 
Chung,  Nathan  K.  Y.,  576-34-2426 
Cogley,  Henry  W..  263-58-5849 
Connolly,  Susan  M.,  034-28-7314 
Cross,  James  M.,  410-76-5791 
Cross,  Ralph  E.,  264-76-2080 
Cushman,  Harold  M.,  007-28-7557 
Darby,  Lester  A.,  530-22-4479 
Day,  Doel  D.,  242-58-4120 
Degasta,  Gary  M.,  118-34-6242 
DeQuattro,  Louis  A.,  037-26-3034 
Donnelly,  Thomas  B.,  197-36-8300 
Dorf,  Martin  E.,  138-38-2820 
Dmrett,  WUllam  R.,  465-54-9907 
Franks,  Richard  S.,  043-30-5538 
Franze,  Anthony  J.,  121-32-5943 
Fry,  Mary  T.,  226-58-0858 
Gibson,  Herbert,  III,  246-60-4255 
Glllmore,  James  R.,  496-44-4511 
Gleason,  Lloyd  T.,  389-40-3695 
Gores,  Melvln  A.,  501-38-7515 
Gottfried,  Nardln  S.,  546-44-0021 
Greenisen,  Michael,  556-48-7046 
Griscom,  John  H.,  254-64-7341 
Guerre,  John  F.,  310-36-7074 
Gundacker,  Kurt  C,  478-50-9993 
Hanelt,  Peter  G.,  557-58-1405 
Harkins,  Rosemary  R.,  460-66-8270 
Hayman,  Robert  H.,  136-26-4843 
Hedden,  Kenneth  P.,  562-58-2933 
Hemmer.  Lincoln  L.,  522-48-1294 
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Hernandez,  Richard,  064-32-7592 
Hill,  John  W.,  230-56-0037 
Huber.  John  C,  519-50-2615 
Johnson,  Armand  L„  338-36-8425 
Jones,  Karroll  C,  445-34-0031 
Kelly,  Richard  J.,  122-28-7774 
Lech,  Robert  P.,  380-42-1235 
Manclni,  John  C.  196-30-8237 
Marrone,  Gerald  C,  128-32-8450 
McCall,  James  W.,  217-42-2332 
McKenney,  Robert  T.,  257-64-4328 
McKenzie,  Robert  M.,  570-64-6379 
Megehee,  Jacob,  428-84-0224 
Meyer,  John  H.,  488-44-3954 
Miller,  AUan  N.,  078-30-2338 
Miller,  Donald  L.,  468-48-7079 
Miller,  Thomas  A.,  272-36-2759 
MUman,  Donald  W.,  502-40-1398 
MltcheU,  John  P..  372-42-4249 
Nauen,  Richard  E.,  096-30-7667 
Nelsen,  Wayne  M.,  503-50-9360 
Oehlschlaeger,  John,  404-52-2467 
Orlando,  George,  098-24-6340 
Pederson,  Robert  A.,  049-32-9008 
Pendleton,  Robert,  500-40-4983 
Peters,  Verdon  J.,  534-48-4678 
PhOlips,  Benjamin,  251-64-1555 
Piecoro,  John  J.,  Jr.,  274-32-3103 
Prltchett,  Willis,  319-28-3990 
PurceU,  Dale  B.,  250-68-8255 
Pypeman,  Thomas  E.,  101-30-3049 
RandaU,  Earl  L.,  038-22-8535 
Reed,  Ronald  D.,  385-42-1187 
Relnert,  Ernest  J.,  501-48-7097 
Pepert,  Richard  E.,  135-28-8464 
Rlcketts,  John  M.,  547-54-3885 
Roark,  Gary  D.,  492-42-9188 
Rockwell,  Richard  T.,  052-34-5423 
Rodgers,  Richard  W.,  500-44-2816 
Rosenbaum,  Richard,  308-42-6620 
Rudensteln,  Marvin,  011-32-5191 
Santo,  Alan  E.,  477-46-0937 
Shelton,  Walter  H.,  542-44-6423 
Shuster,  Gallen  D.,  519-38-7686 
Sibley,  Ralph  F.,  088-28-4640 
SUvestri,  John  E.,  035-28-2846 
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Solomon,  Harold  E.,  450-66-9273 
Splva.  David  B.,  441-46-5567 
Stachurski,  Kenneth,  214-44-3943 
Starr,  Rex  E.,  443-44-0868 
Stephens,  Douglas  A.,  229-58-3570 
Stephens,  Loretta  J.,  030-26-5760 
Stufflebeam,  Charles,  330-26-6649 
Taylor,  Robert  L.,  409-66-5678 
Thelner,  Eric  C,  103-28-3437 
Thomas,  Andrew  C,  030-26-3061 
Turk,  William  C,  552-62-9563 
Turner,  Thomas  R.,  018-32-2725 
Van  Valkenburg,  John,  114-34-5234 
Wain,  Harold  J..  072-34-8633 
Walmsley,  Elwood  P.,  332-32-9132 
Walsh,  William  R.,  143-36-1468 
Watt,  Donald  M.,  526-46-9705 
Whisenand,  Thomas  G.,  218-38-3296 
Wilking,  Daniel  L.,  232-62-8178 
Williams,  John  M.,  448-42-2851 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Athas,  Bonnie  M.,  529-58-4050 
Berrier,  Gerald  A.,  194-32-3806 
Dobbert,  Francis  R.,  012-30-4330 
McDlll,  William  C,  550-50-6559 
Paine,  Allita  D.,  007-44-3805 
Rodriquez-Rosario,  R.,  582-58-1712 
Schwartz,  Frances  G.,  082-30-8428 
Steele,  Priscilla  D.,  457-68-0247 
Strittmatter,  Linda,  273-38-0758 
Vazquez,  Rosa  M.,  582-72-2213 
Wessman,  Colleen  P.,  201-26-3963 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen,  Sidney  N.,  460-46-1573 
Davis,  PhUlp  H.,  418-38-2659 
Gordon,  Edward  I.,  100-32-7102 
Hayes,  John  L.,  478-48-2592 
McKinley,  Edmund  R.,  375-44-1391 
Morrissey,  Robert  L.,  349-32-1087 
Stephen,  Edward  L.,  228-58-9314 
SzUvassy,  Ivan  P.,  350-40-8128 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  In  the  line  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Dyer,  William  J.  Sullivwi,  Larry 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  Line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


Amwlne,  Kevin  M. 
Bukovlch,  John  S. 
Coff man,  Thomas  P. 
Commons,  Robert  A. 
Deneale,  Susan  V. 
Dlehl,  Sergio  A. 
Easterbroolu,  James 

P. 
Hamilton,  William  C. 
Huotari,  Brad  M. 


Kennedy,  David  R. 
Leahy.  William  J. 
McAllister,  Bruce  C. 
MUler,  Joseph  E. 
Pierce,  D.  H. 
Puchalla,  Stanley  D. 
Richter,  T.  G. 
Sheehan,  Edward  W. 
Smith,  Cynthia  L. 
Urquhart,  Michael  C. 


Lt.  Stephen  A  Stallings,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  to  be 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Migala,  Edward  R.        Rowell,  Michael  P. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer,  W-3  Donald  R. 
Tomlin,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to  be  reappoint- 
ed a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4 
from  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Capt.  William  R.  Davis,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 
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JO"tCE  ADKINS  RAUPE:  IN 
APPRECIATION 

HOrt.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WI8CONSIH 
XK  Trti  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

MondXiy,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commllitee  on  Foreign  .Affairs  recently 
lost  a  falued  friend  and  former  em- 
i?ho  was  deeply  loved  and  ad- 
l)y  many  of  our  current  Mem- 
1  staff.  Joyce  Adkins  Raupe, 
-eloved  husband.  Craig  Raupe. 
Jor  many  years  as  a  senior  aide 
distinguished  majority  leader, 
ixxaxu  iMs  retirement  to  Granbury. 
Tex.,  ii^  1979,  lost  her  valiant  struggle 
wlth'cahcer  on  July  27  of  this  year. 

To  aa  who  were  privileged  to  know 
her.  Jdyce  Raupe  was  a  very  special 
person4-whose  professional  dedication 
was  only  surpassed  by  her  warm,  at- 
tractiv<  personality;  her  thoughtful- 
ness  aid  consideration  of  others;  and 
the  demotion  she  was  able  to  Inspire  in 
her  clcsest  colleagues  and  associates. 
WIS  a  gentle  lady  with  a  very 
influential  character,  and  she 
;  deeply  missed 
Mr.  £  peaker.  I  would  like  to  msert  m 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a  coUection 
of  praters,  scripture  readings,  and  a 
homily  which  was  read  at  Joyce's  fu- 
neral iervice.  held  at  the  Granbury 
Presbyterian  Church  on  July  30. 1  also 
includ^.  foUowing  this  material,  a  most 
eloquelit  eulogy  which  was  delivej^d 
by  the  Raupes'  close  friend  and  a  dis- 
tingui^ped  journalist.  Mr.  Larry  L. 
King 

Thes  B  words  of  recognition  and  com 

fort  w  11.  I  hope,  help  to  assuage  the 

OSS  suffered  by  Joyce's  family— 

of  whom  I  extend  my  deepest 


ployee 

mired 

bers 

whose 

served 

to  our 

untU 


She 
strong 
will  be 


answer 


Our 
tions 
a 

We  trope 
time  o'. 


heavy 
to  all 
sympathy 
[The  material  follows:] 
Md  iorial  Message  for  Joyce  Adkins 
Raupe 
(By  Hon.  Jim  Wright) 
The  tsalmist  asked:  "When  I  survey  the 
heaven  i.  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained. 
What  I  i  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
In    tlie    Gospel    of    John,    we    find,  the 


„„,.^.  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  h  s  only  begotten  son.  that  whosoever 
believe  ,h  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlas:lnglife.  ■ 

And  le  said:  "I  came  that  Ye  might  have 
life,  an  1  have  it  more  abundantly." 

PRAYER 

^ther.  in  whose  presence  the  genera- 
and  pass  away,  and  in  whose  sight 
hundred  years  can  be  as  but  a  day: 

_^_  for  understanding  in  this  our 
sorrow,  and  know  full  well  that  we 


can  never  truly  comprehend  the  mysteries 
of  thy  Infinite  mind.  There  Is  so  much  we  do 
not  understand. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  portion  of  thy  pur- 
pose which  thou  hast  revealed  to  us  In  the 
person  and  spirit  of  Joyce,  through  whom 
we  glimpsed  an  Intimation  of  thy  tender 
mercies  and  a  reflection  of  thy  love. 

For  all  she  meant  to  each  of  us  we  give 
our  thanks.  Be  merciful  to  her  who  showed 
forth  mercy,  we  pray;  be  kind  to  her  who 
showed  such  kindness;  and  as  she  shared 
her  love  unsparingly  with  those  entrusted 
to  her  care,  be  lavish  in  thy  love  for  her 
whom  we  entrust  to  thee. 

Comfort  those  who  mourn  her  loss,  and 
grant  that  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the 
medlUtlons  of  our  hearts  may  be  acceptable 
In  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our 
redeemer.  Amen. 

SCRIPTURES 

Psalm  23 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  Name's 
sake. 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  are  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me. 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  In 
the  House  of  the  Lord  forever. " 
John  14: 1-5 
"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  Ye  be- 
lieve in  God,  beheve  also  in  me.  In  my  fa- 
ther's house  are  many  mansions:  If  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you. 

"And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself;  that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may  be 
also." 

/  Cor.  13 
"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,   and   have  not  love.   I   am 
become   as   sounding   brass,   or   a   tinkling 
cymbal. 

"And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge, and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love. 
I  am  nothing. 

"And  though  1  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing. 

"Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  en- 
vieth  not,  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up. 

"Doth  not  behave  itself  imseemingly.  see- 
keth  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil; 

"Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth; 

"Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

"Love  never  faileth:  but  whether  there  be 
prophecies,  they  all  fail:  whether  there  be 


tongues,  they  all  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge;  It  shall  vanish  away. 

"For  we  know  In  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part. 

"But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
than  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child. 
But  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things. 

"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
but  then  face  to  face:  Now  I  know  In  part, 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known. 

"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three:  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

HOMILY 

We  feel  so  powerless  In  the  presence  of 
death.  Mere  words  seem  empty  and  futile. 
And  yet,  it  is  words  that  set  man  above 
beast.  So  in  this  imperfect  medium  we  strive 
at  such  a  time  as  this  to  express  the  feeling 
within  us. 

Dear  Joyce.  She  was  In  many  ways  a  very 
private  person,  what  dignity  she  had;  and 
what  an  example  she  was.  She  was  not  di- 
dactic nor  argumentative  about  her  reli- 
gious faith.  With  her  it  was  a  quiet  and  per- 
sonal thing.  She  believed  in  a  hereafter;  in  a 
divine  order  to  the  universe;  and  she  be- 
lieved that  God  is  love.  She  preferred 
simply  to  live  her  faith  rather  than  talking 
a  lot  about  it,  or  entering  into  disputations 
of  religious  orthodoxy. 

As  a  rational  person,  Joyce  could  see  that 
the  God  of  the  Universe  has  given  us  inti- 
mations of  oxxr  immortality  everywhere  we 
look. 

We  feel  it  in  our  instincts.  As  surely  as  a 
homing  pidgeon  returns  to  its  nest,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race  men  and 
women  of  all  cultures  have  felt  the  magnet- 
ic pull  that  draws  us  to  hope  for  eternity— 
and  to  believe  In  it. 

We  see  it  all  about  us  In  nature.  The  sun 
sets  each  night  to  rise  again.  Every  spring- 
time is  a  resurrection.  The  caterpillar  sheds 
its  earth-bound  crust  for  wings  to  soar  into 
a  higher  state  of  life,  not  knowing  tlie  won- 
ders that  await  it. 

How  can  we  expect  to  comprehend  the 
next  phase  that  awaits  the  spirit,  freed  of 
its  earthbound  mold?  The  unborn  infant, 
carried  in  its  mother's  womb,  knows  nothing 
of  the  world  outside.  Just  so,  can  it  be  that 
what  we  call  death  liberates  the  spirit  just 
as  severing  the  umbilical  cord  liberates  the 
Infant  to  a  newer,  broader,  freer  life? 

Joyce  Raupe  had  a  fine  sense  of  justice. 
And  this  very  sense  of  justice  tells  us  that 
the  God  we  worship  would  not  mock  us  with 
these  yearnings  for  Immortality  and  hints 
of  eternity  to  come  only  to  deny  us  the 
fruits  of  that  yearning  which  he  has  plant- 
ed within  us. 

"Which  of  you,  if  his  son  shall  ask  bread 
would  give  him  a  stone? 

"Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  ser- 
pent? 

"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven 


give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him? 
(Matt.  7:9  ff.) 

Craig  Raupe  once  said  to  me  that  the 
surest  antidote  to  brooding  resentment  is  to 
think  of  the  things  for  which  to  be  grateful. 
"You  simply  cannot  feel  gratitude  and  re- 
sentment at  the  same  time." 

Can  we  not,  then,  be  grateful  that,  caught 
in  the  grip  of  cancer,  Joyce  did  not  linger  to 
suffer  pain.  And  yet  be  grateful  too  that  she 
knew  and  faced  with  clear  and  honest  eyes 
the  fate  that  was  to  come— so  soon— and  was 
content. 


What  Is  this  thing  that  men  call  death? 
Our  friend  before  us  lies;  In  all  save  breath 
She  seems  the  same  as  yesterday.  Her  face 
So  like  to  life,  so  calm,  bears  not  a  trace 
Of  that  great  change  which  all  of  us  so 

dread. 
We  gaze  on  her  and  say:  She  is  not  dead. 
But  sleeps;  and  soon  she  will  arise  and  take 
Us  by  the  hand.  We  know  she  will  awake 
And  smile  on  us  as  she  did  yesterday: 
And  she  will  have  some  gentle  word  to  say. 
Some  kindly  deed  to  do;  for  loving  thought 
Was  warp  and  woof  of  which  her  life  was 

wrought. 
She  is  not  dead.  Such  souls  forever  live 
In  boundless  measure  of  the  love  they  give. 

CLOSING  PRAYER 

O  God,  who  healest  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  blndest  up  their  wounds:  Look  in  tender 
pity  and  compassion  upon  thy  servants 
whose  joy  has  been  turned  into  mourning. 
Leave  them  not  comfortless,  but  grant  that 
they  may  be  drawn  closer  to  thee  and  to  one 
another  by  their  common  sorrow. 

Fill  their  souls  with  the  light  and  comfort 
of  thy  presence.  Grant  unto  them  such  a 
vision  of  that  life  wherein  all  myseries  shall 
be  revealed,  and  all  tears  be  wiped  away, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  endure  as  seeing 
thee  who  are  Invisible. 

So  dwell  with  them  and  be  their  God, 
until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  Kingdom  come,  thy  will 
be  done,  on  earth  as  it  Is  In  Heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  thine  is  the 
Kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory,  forever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

BENEDICmON 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you 
and  be  gracious  unto  you. 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
you  and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 


This  "bullet" 


symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Etn,OGY  FOR  Joyce  Adkins  Raupe 
(By  Larry  L.  King) 

I  like  to  think  that  we're  here  to  celebrate 
the  life  of  Joyce  Adkins  Raupe. 

We're  here  to  acknowledge  her  death,  yes, 
to  lay  her  to  rest  and  to  give  such  comfort 
as  we  may  to  those  she  left  behind.  But  we 
would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  celebrate  and 
remember— with  as  much  cheer  as  this  day's 
events  will  permit  us  to  muster— what  her 
life  was  about,  what  she  did  with  that  life, 
and  how  she  viewed  life  itself. 

The  surface  Impression  that  Joyce  gave 
was  one  of  serenity,  graciousness,  and  an  air 
sometimes  bordering  on  the  regal.  And  she 
was  all  of  those.  But  people  who  knew  her 
best  also  knew  that,  in  the  very  best  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  her  life  was  a  cacophony 
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of  real  human  emotions.  It  at  once  epito- 
mized humor,  understanding,  compassion, 
beauty,  and,  yes,  anger  and  its  kindred  emo- 
tions when  she  encountered  the  unjust  or 
the  unthinking  or  the  unkind.  For  Joyce 
Adkins  Raupe  was  emphatic  about  her  likes 
and  her  dislikes.  She  had  her  standards  and 
her  beliefs;  one  of  the  things  I  most  ad- 
mired was  that  she  refused,  for  very  long,  to 
suffer  fools  gladly.  Indeed,  she  could  be 
something  of  the  doctrinaire.  Some  might 
consider  the  word  "doctrinaire"  to  be  a  per- 
Joratlve— but  to  me  that  perfectly  respecta- 
ble word  means  someone  who  is  unafraid  to 
defend  or  espouse  their  particular  visions  or 
theories.  And  Joyce  certainly  was  In  that 
mold. 

I  first  knew  Joyce  Raupe  in  early  1955, 
shortly  after  she  and  her  husband,  Craig, 
came  to  Washington.  Craig  was  there  to  be 
the  new  Administrative  Assistant  to  a  young 
32-year-old  freshman  Congressman  from 
Weatherford  by  the  name  of  Jim  Wright.  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  live  as  a  neighbor  to 
Craig  and  Joyce  almost  from  the  day  they 
arrived  in  town.  Our  children  shared  play- 
pens find  playgrounds  and  we,  the  young 
adults,  shared  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  fresh  and  eager.  Of  money 
we  had  little,  and  so  we  amused  ourselves 
with  word  games  and  charades  and  political 
debates  and  heated  personal  proclamations. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  Joyce  could  be  funny  and  opinin- 
ated  and  reflective,  and  that  she  possessed  a 
keen  intelligence. 

I  have  fond  memories  of  many  stories  she 
told.  One  of  my  favorites  concerned  how, 
years  ago,  Joyce  and  Craig  were  walking 
down  the  street  of  one  little  Texas  town  or 
another.  And  as  they  passed  a  battered  old 
parked  car  In  a  scabby  section  of  town,  they 
saw  sitting  on  the  old  car  a  ragged,  snag- 
gled-toothed  little  boy  with  a  million  dollar 
grin  on  his  face.  He  obviously  was  proud  of 
something  In  a  time  and  a  place  when  his 
family  had  not  had  much  to  be  proud  of. 
And  as  Joyce  and  Craig  drew  even  with  the 
little  fellow  he  beamed  and  shouted  proud- 
ly, "We  got  butane!"  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  when  something  good 
happened  to  her  or  to  her  family,  Joyce 
likely  would  announce  it  by  saying  to 
friends,  "We  got  butane! " 

Joyce  Adkins  Raupe  began  her  life  In 
Hillsboro,  Texas  on  March  9,  1928,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  M.  Adkins  and  Viola 
Curry  Adkins.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  she  enrolled  at  North  Texas  State 
College— where  she  became  a  Campus 
Beauty  Queen  and  Campus  Favorite  in  1948. 
She  was  an  honors  graduate  who  never 
made  any  grade  lower  than  an  "A"— no 
matter  the  course— throughout  college. 

It  was  at  North  Texas  State  that  she  met 
her  husband— and  our  dear  friend— Craig 
Raupe.  They  were  married  on  June  5th, 
1948,  and  so  only  a  few  weeks  ago  attained 
their  35th  Armlversary  together  In  a  time 
when  America  Is  not  noted  for  long  and  suc- 
cessful marriages.  In  an  era  when  there 
often  seemed  not  much  time  or  room  for 
great  love  affairs,  Joyce  and  Craig  truly  had 
one.  Craig  himself  has  said  in  recent  days 
that  their  life  together  was  so  classical  as 
"to  seem  almost  scripted."  And  that  long 
and  loving  union,  too,  is  something  we  cele- 
brate here  today. 

Joyce  wanted  from  her  union  with  Craig 
two  sons- that  was  her  wish,  that  was  her 
goal,  and  she  got  exactly  what  she  wanted: 
two  fine  sons  in  Carl  and  Joel.  Anyone  who 
says  those  boys  grow  up  under  her  love  and 
guidance  and  shaping  had  to  know  they 
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would  turn  out  to  be  good  people— Just  as 
they  have. 

In  her  35  years  of  marriage  to  Craig, 
Joyce  Raupe  lived  in  the  amazing  total  of  47 
different  houses  by  actual  count.  Sometimes 
it  must  have  seemed  to  her  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  rolling  stone  or  an  unidentified 
flying  object,  so  often  did  they  change 
houses  and  cities  and  states— and  even  coun- 
tries. Joyce  was  not  always  wildly  enthusias- 
tic about  those  many  moves.  The  one  to 
Washington  in  late  1954  removed  her  from 
her  native  state,  family,  and  old  friends;  the 
one  to  Indonesia  in  the  early  1960s  took  her 
to  a  strange  and  distant  land,  and  away 
from  her  beloved  America.  But  in  each  case. 
Joyce  spent  little  time  In  mourning  or  in  re- 
criminations, but  rather  set  about  to  bring 
order  and  care  and  a  touch  of  home  to  yet 
another  wayside  stop. 

For  a  smalltown  Texas  girl,  Joyce  Adkins 
Raupe  saw  much  of  the  world,  learned  a 
great  deal  about  it,  and  help>ed  In  some 
measure  to  shaF>e  it.  In  addition  to  her  trav- 
els with  her  husband,  who  for  some  years 
was  a  senior  Foreign  Service  Officer  and 
Diplomat,  she  later  traveled  in  her  own 
right  as  a  senior  professional  on  the  staff  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— to 
Eastern  Europe,  China,  Egypt,  Greece.  And 
she  was  a  member  of  official  delegations  to 
Interparliamentary  conferences  in  Mexico 
and  other  points  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Though  she  had  spent  much  of  her 
life  as  a  housewife  and  mother— after  start- 
ing as  a  teacher  at  Weatherford  College- 
Joyce  rapidly  rose  in  her  congressional 
career  from  receptionist  to  a  respected 
senior  staff  professional.  I  think  none  who 
knew  her  were  surprised,  though  all  who 
knew  her  were  made  proud. 

Our  friend  Joyce  did  not  want  to  die,  no. 
But  in  the  brief  time  of  her  last  illness  she 
became  fully  accepting  of  the  fact  that  she 
must  and  soon  would.  With  that  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  hers,  she  actually  joked  with 
her  husband  in  her  last  days.  She  told  him, 
"I'm  turning  the  tables  on  you"  and  she 
added,  "Well,  at  least  I'll  never  be  an  old 
woman  in  a  rest  home."  And  then  she 
laughed. 

On  Craig  and  Joyce's  35th  anniversary, 
less  than  two  months  ago.  Craig— perhafw 
impractically  In  the  circumstances,  but  Lord 
love  him  for  doing  it— gave  her  as  a  gift  a 
beautiful,  full-length  silver  fox  fur  coat,  as  a 
token  of  what  she  had  meant  to  him  In 
their  long  and  loving  life  together.  Joyce 
was  fated  never  to  wear  that  gift  of  love  out- 
side her  home.  But  in  the  generous  spirit 
for  which  she  was  known,  and  shall  long  be 
remembered,  she  asked  Craig  to  see  that  it 
will  go  to  a  friend  and  colleague  with  whom 
she  worked  in  Washington.  Joyce  thought 
of  others  even  in  her  last  days. 

Joyce  Raupe  was  a  rare  person  who 
learned  much  but  who  never  forgot  her  old 
values  or  turned  her  back  on  her  past.  In 
her  role  as  a  staff  professional  in  Congress, 
and  in  her  role  as  the  wife  of  a  senior  diplo- 
mat, she  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  power- 
ful and  the  noted  of  her  time.  She  became  a 
sophisticated  and  gracious  hostess,  one  who 
could  carry  her  end  of  any  conversation  or 
deal  with  small  crises  of  protocol.  And  yet, 
away  from  the  glitter  and  glamour,  she  re- 
mained friendly  and  downhome— an  "old 
shoe"  who  could  let  her  hair  down  and 
enjoy  anew  the  old  and  simple  games  and 
stories  and  friends  of  her  younger  yester- 
days. 

I  have  been  trying  to  say  what  most  of 
you  know— that  Joyce  Adkins  Raupe  was  a 
good  woman,  of  solid  stock,  and  that  in  this 
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blessedly  i  olyglot  diverse  nation  of  ours  she 
somehow  remained  uniquely  and  proudly 
American  tn  her  life  and  In  her  values. 

We  whoj  are  gathered  extend  today  such 
comfort  a*  It  Is  ours  to  give  to  those  Joyce 
left  behlrid— to  her  beloved  husband  and 
our  dearlriend,  Craig  Raupe;  to  her  sons, 
Carl  and  iJoel  Raupe;  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Viola  Curfy  Adltlns;  to  her  sisters,  Thelma 
Jo  Adklrts  Stewart  and  Doris  Pauline 
Adklns;  to  her  brother,  Edward  Neal  Adklns; 
to  her  daughters-in-law,  Terry  Meyers 
Raupe  and  Lourdes  Raupe;  and  to  her  little 
grandson.,  Craig  Ricardo  Raupe.  We  would 
ask  theHi  to  remember  with  us— her 
friends— that  whUe  we  shall  not  again  see 
Joyce  In  ihe  flesh,  we— all  of  us-wlll  carry 
in  OUT  h*ats,  and  In  our  mind's  eye.  pic- 
tures and  memories  of  her  that  shall  remain 
fresh  and  green  so  long  as  we  shaU  Uve. 

May  Joyce  rest  In  peace,  after  Jobs  well- 
done  and'  a  life  well-Uved,  and  throughout 
eternity  lAay  she  always  have  butane.* 
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and  provides  Jobs  In  Atlantic  City  for  these 
communities. 

We  ask  you  to  exert  your  greatest  Influ- 
ence to  advance  this  Important  project. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Franklin. 

Chairman. 
Rayhoni)  p.  Male, 

PreaidenLm 


September  26,  1983 


September  26,  1983 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CARL 
"YAZ"  YASTRZEMSKI 


NEW  jteRSEY  CITIZENS  TRANS- 
PORTATION COUNCIL  SUP- 
PORT 3  RAIL  LINE 


HDN.JAMESJ.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  Ttm.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MQnday,  September  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  FtX)RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor ol  New  Jersey  is  currently  con- 
sidering whether  to  come  up  with 
State  m  Itching  funds  for  the  rehabUi- 
tetion  of  the  raU  line  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City.  The  New 
Jersey  i  Citizens  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, in  i.  letter  to  the  Governor,  has 
stronglj  urged  his  support  for  this 
project. 
The  h  tter  follows. 

New  Jersey  Citizens 
Transportation  Council. 
NewarK  N.J..  September  15,  1983. 
Hon.  THi)i*AS  Kean, 

Govemof.  StaU  of  New  Jersey,  State  House, 
Trenjon,  N.J. 
Dear  (3overnor  Kean:  We  urge  you  to 
move  asirapidly  as  possible  to  assure  that 
the  SUtt  receives  $30  million  in  federal  rail- 
road lm|>rovement  funds  which  will  make 
possible  ;  the  operation  of  raU  service  be- 
tween Atlantic  Oty  and  PhUadelphia. 

The  commitment  by  the  SUte  of  approxi- 
mately 12.5  million  a  year  for  three  years  to 
make  t^iis  much-needed  project  possible, 
seems  a  i  small  sum  to  pay  to  achieve  such 
important  economic  gains  for  the  South 
Jersey  ak-ea,  which  will  ultimately  represent 
gains  lot  the  entire  sUte.  This  project  Is  not 
of  exclusive  value  to  casinos,  but  for  the 
entire  r£ort  complex. 

The  sivings  in  highway  repairs  and  police 
servicesland  the  gains  in  the  general  econo- 
my can! hardly  be  argued.  We  beUeve  it  is 
outmoded  to  argue,  as  some  do,  that  certain 
areas  aiie  aided  more  than  others.  Obviously 
almost  to  project  can  be  of  equal  direct  ad- 
vantage to  every  area  and  every  segment  of 
the  eco!  lomy.  What  is  true  is  that  any  eco- 
nomic cr  social  advantage  eventually  helps 
the  entxe  economy  and  society.  Less  Uxes 
ne<ded  overall,  less  strain  on  roads, 
emergency  services,  and  above  all, 
B,c»^.-lconvenlence  to  the  traveling  public. 
This  w$l  also  provide  transportation  for  all 
commutilties  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City 


are 

police. 

greater 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  BtASSACHTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  drive  for  success  is  common; 
the  attainment  of  perfection  is  unique. 
Those  few  individuals  whose  fastidioas 
efforts  make  them  true  heroes  deserve 
our  recognition  and  reverence. 

This  Saturday,  one  of  our  Nation's 
true  heroes  will  retire  from  the  art 
that  made  him  great.  Carl  "Yaz"  Yas- 
trzemski  will  pick  up  the  bat  one  last 
time,  enter  the  box.  shift  his  weight  to 
his  back  leg.  wait  for  the  perfect  pitch, 
and  give  his  myriad  fans  a  final  taste 
of  the  sweetness  of  a  great  hit. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  in  this 
House  will  be  able  to  witness  the  thrill 
of  this  final  performance,  or  share  in 
the  sadness  of  each  Red  Sox  fan  as 
Yaz  walks  back  to  the  dugout  one  last 
time. 

The   following  tribute   to   Yaz  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times.    I    take    this    opportunity    to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1983] 
Yastrzem SKI  Seeks  The  Perfect  Swing  In 
His  Final  Innings 
(By  Steve  Cady) 
The  message  taped  to  the  back  of  his 
locker  told  as  much  as  anything  else  about 
the  ballplayer's  dedication. 

"In  box  with  left  leg  and  all  weight  on  it," 
the  note  read.  "Nothing  on  front  leg. 
WAIT."  Below  that  were  scrawled  the  words 
"Stay  Back"  and  "Relax." 

Could  this  be  the  urgent  reminder  of  a 
promising  rookie  left-handed  hitter  brought 
up  to  the  big  club  for  a  late-season  audition? 
Not  exactly.  Carl  Yastrzemski  was  a  major 
league  rookie  In  1961,  the  year  he  replaced 
Ted  Williams  as  left  fielder  for  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

"I  just  write  stuff  down  and  put  it  up 
there,"  the  legend  known  as  "Yaz"  was 
saying  in  the  Red  Sox  locker  room  before  a 
recent  game  at  Fenway  Park.  "I've  always 
made  adjustments." 

He  will  undoubtedly  be  making  them  this 
week  at  Yankee  Stadium,  where  the  Red 
Sox  meet  the  Yankees  in  a  three-game 
series  beginning  Tuesday  night. 

For  Yastrzemski,  44  years  old,  "always" 
goes  back  nearly  to  the  cradle.  It  started  on 
a  Long  Island  potato  farm  with  a  2-year-old 
son  squealing  "Bat! "  and  whacking  a  tennis 
ball  tossed  underhand  by  a  hopeful  father. 
It  continued  through  grade  school  and  at 
Bridgehampton  High,  where  the  boy  then 
known  as  "Sonny"  once  hit  safely  in  26  con- 
secutive times  at  bat  and  where  he  and  Billy 
DePetris.  a  pitcher,  led  a  school  with  only 


80  studenU  to  two  straight  Suffolk  County 
baseball  championships.  It  will  end  here 
next  weekend,  when  Yastrzemski,  arguably 
the  most  durable  super-star  In  baseball  his- 
tory, calls  it  a  career  after  23  seasons  with 
the  Red  Sox. 

He  was  dressing  slowly  now,  as  reverently 
as  a  priest  preparing  to  celebrate  another 
mass.  Off  went  the  shower  clogs  he  had 
been  wearing  in  the  locker  room.  On  went 
the  first  set  of  stockings,  up  over  the  feet 
that  have  been  digging  toe-holds  in  major 
league  batters'  boxes  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

A  little  gray  has  crept  into  the  brown  side- 
bums.  But  the  182-pound  body  is  still  lean 
and  hard,  the  arms  still  powerful,  the  vision 
still  20/20,  the  hand-eye  coordination  still 
Intact.  Until  the  Red  Sox  faltered  this 
summer,  Yastrzemski  had  helped  keep  them 
close  in  his  role  as  designated  hitter/plnch- 
hitter  against  right-handed  pitching.  Many 
of  his  teammates  think  he  could  help  them 
next  year,  too.  But  Captain  Carl  has  appar- 
ently made  up  his  mind. 

"It's  still  fun  playing  baseball."  he  said, 
"but  I  think  it's  about  time  to  stop.  I 
wouldn't  want  a  team  just  carrying  me  for  a 
year." 

Eventually,  the  familiar  vestments  would 
be  in  place:  From  the  spikes  and  red  stock- 
ings to  the  red-trimmed  jersey  with  No.  8  on 
it.  But  Yastrzemski  would  interrupt  the 
ritual  long  enough  to  eat  a  hamburger 
brought  in  by  a  clubhouse  attendant,  to 
smoke  a  cigarette,  to  autograph  another  box 
of  baseballs  and.  sitting  on  a  canvas  deck 
chair  in  front  of  his  locker,  to  give  his  per- 
sonal assessment  of  the  famous  Yaz  hitting 
style. 

"I  just  try  to  hit  the  ball  hard."  he  said. 
"Hard  contact.  If  you  get  the  right  pitch 
and  you  put  the  right  swing  on  it,  the  ball 
goes.  It  takes  care  of  itself." 

For  Yastrzemski,  both  at  the  plate  and  in 
the  field,  the  ball  has  taken  care  of  itself 
with  remarkable  consistency.  Others  have 
hit  more  home  runs  or  reached  base  more 
often  or  had  a  higher  batting  average.  But 
nobody  else  has  played  in  as  many  major- 
league  games— 3.303.  And  nobody  else  has 
done  so  many  different  things  so  well.  Some 
of  those  highlights,  at  least  partially  com- 
plete, have  been  visible  all  season  on  the 
Yaz  Pennants  sold  at  the  Fenway  Park  sou- 
venir booths:  Golden  Glover  ...  '67  Triple 
Crown  .  .  .  M.V.P.  ...  400  Home  Runs  .  .  . 
3,000  Hits  .  .  .  '67-'75  World  Series  ...  18 
All-Star  Games.  How,  the  baseball  world 
continues  to  ask,  has  Yaz  managed  to  defy 
the  laws  of  athletic  gravity  so  long? 

"Real  hard  work,"  says  Carl  Yastrzemski 
Sr..  the  father  who  bought  the  tiny  18-inch 
wooden  bat  his  son  dragged  behind  him  at 
the  age  of  2.  "Hard  work's  what  did  it.  A  lot 
of  players  with  talent  don't  work  at  it,  and 
they're  gone  before  you  know  it.  Carl 
worked  at  it." 

As  the  message  taped  to  his  locker  indi- 
cates, the  younger  Yastrzemski  is  still  work- 
ing at  it.  still  searching  for  the  ultimate 
swing  even  as  he  nears  the  end  of  the  line. 
That  perfect  swing  could  come  this  week  at 
Yankee  Stadium.  Or  it  could  come  against 
the  Cleveland  Indians  next  weekend  at 
Fenway,  where  "Yaz  Day"  on  Saturday  and 
the  final  game  of  the  season  on  sunday  have 
been  sold  out  for  nearly  a  month. 

'Lemme  tell  you  something,"  said  Walt 
Hriniak,  the  Red  Sox  bullpen  coach  who 
has  worked  with  Yastrzemski  on  his  batting 
for  the  last  seven  seasons.  "There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  bom  hitter.  They  think  and  they 
work.  And  that's  what  makes  'em  great.  Carl 


has  never  stopped  trying  to  find  a  way  of 
getting  better." 

In  Hriniak's  view.  Yastrzemskl's  willing- 
ness to  "pay  the  price"  physically  and  emo- 
tionally, has  carried  him  further  than  talent 
alone  could  have  done. 

"We've  looked  at  films  at  8:30  A.M.  during 
spring  training."  the  coach  said,  "and  we've 
hit  at  8:30  P.M.  We  hit  after  games  during 
the  season.  We  hit  in  the  rain  and  we  hit  in 
the  mud.  He's  changed  his  batting  stance 
dozens  of  times.  He  was  always  interested  in 
ideas." 

Manager  Ralph  Houk  of  the  Red  sox  cites 
outstanding  physical  condition,  an  energetic 
personality,  strong  wrists  and  a  nonstop  zest 
for  playing  baseball,  all  supplementing  a 
Hall  of  Fame  talent. 

"For  most  of  his  years."  notes  Houk,  "Yaz 
has  been  a  complete  ball  player:  A  great 
outfielder,  a  good  base  runner  and  a  hitter 
for  good  average  with  power." 

As  Yaz  plays  Oiit  the  string,  the  scene  has 
taken  on  the  promotional  flavor  of  a  carni- 
val sideshow.  Final  salutes  have  been 
flashed  on  scoreboards  around  the  league, 
complete  with  career  statistics,  and  the  de- 
parting hero  has  acknowledged  one  ovation 
after  another.  An  admiring  press  has  been 
following  him  with  cameras,  tape  recorders 
and  notebooks  since  spring  training. 

He  has  answered  questions  about  his  four 
children  ( "I  think  Mike  can  be  a  major  lea- 
guer"), about  his  yearly  salaries  of  $500,000 
or  more  ("I  could  have  left  two  or  three 
times,  but  I've  been  treated  very  well  here"), 
about  the  possibility  of  a  movie  on  his  life 
("There  won't  be  any.  because  I  wouldn't 
allow  it")  and  about  his  plans  ( "just  disap- 
pear and  go  fishing.")  At  this  point,  the 
legend  Is  beyond  reproach. 

It  wasn't  always  that  way.  In  a  city  whose 
sports  fans  and  sports  writers  are  known  for 
the  sharpness  of  their  teeth,  Yastrzemski 
has  not  always  occupied  the  pedestal  on 
which  he  stands  today. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  dismissal  of  three  of  the  10 
mangers  for  whom  he  has  toiled  and  for  the 
trading  of  several  teammates.  His  earlier 
shyness  was  often  misconstrued  for  moodi- 
ness or  aloofness.  At  times,  during  the  years 
when  controversy  seemed  to  be  his  middle 
name,  he  was  accused  of  being  disruptive, 
self -centered,  uncooperative,  even  lazy. 

"It's  a  bad  rap."  says  George  Scott,  a 
former  teammate.  "The  man  played  hard. 
And  he  played  hurt.  That's  a  team  player.  A 
guy  who  does  his  job." 

A  close  friend.  Eddie  Popowski,  a  former 
Red  Sox  coach  and  interim  manager,  thinks 
it  was  the  challenge  of  the  1967  pennant 
race  that  finally  brought  out  the  best  in 
Yastrzemski.  Popowski  already  knew  what  a 
perfectionist  the  newcomer  could  be  from 
their  1960  season  together  at  the  Class  AAA 
farm  club  In  Minneapolis,  where  Popowski 
was  manager  and  Yastrzemski  had  been 
shifted  from  shortstop  to  left  field  after  a 
year  at  Raleigh,  N.C. 

"Yaz  got  eight  hits  in  one  doubleheader  at 
Minneapolis."  said  Popowski,  who  moved  to 
Boston  the  next  year  along  with  Yastrzem- 
ski. 'But  he  said  to  me  after  the  second 
game,  I  just  don't  feel  comfortable  up 
there.'  Can  you  imagine  that?  So  a  couple  of 
us  threw  batting  practice  to  him  for  half  an 
hour." 

Yastrzemski  got  a  single  in  his  first  major 
league  trip  to  the  plate,  on  April  11.  1961. 
But  his  first  six  seasons  at  Boston  failed  to 
shake  the  Red  Sox  out  of  a  country-club 
image  that  portrayed  them  as  overpaid  and 
underambitious  "Fenway  Millionaires"  pam- 
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pered  by  an  Indulgent  owner,  Tom  Yawkey. 
In  those  six  seasons,  Boston  never  finished 
closer  than  sixth  place  or  19  games  behind. 
They  never  even  had  a  .500  season. 

Then  came  1967,  the  year  Yastrzemski  led 
the  Red  Sox  to  the  American  League  pen- 
nant at  odds  of  100-1  and  won  the  so-called 
Triple  Crown  by  topping  the  league  In  bat- 
ting (.326),  runs  batted  in  (121)  and  home 
runs  (44).  His  salary  was  doubled,  to 
$100,000. 

"He  told  me  in  spring  training  that  year 
he  thought  we  had  a  shot  at  it."  Popowski 
recalled.  He  said,  'It's  going  to  be  great 
when  every  hit  means  something,  when 
every  putout  means  something.'  Yaz  became 
a  cheerleader,  he  was  incredible  that  year.  A 
single,  he'd  stretch  it  into  a  double.  We 
needed  a  home  run,  he'd  hit  one.  He'd  play 
the  wall.  Throw  the  winning  run  out  at  the 
plate,  throw  the  tying  run  out  at  second  or 
third." 

Since  then,  the  Red  Sox  finished  above 
.500  for  16  straight  seasons,  although  they 
probably  will  not  reach  that  this  year.  As 
for  the  alleged  Yastrzemski  aloofness,  Po- 
powski feels  it  was  never  a  problem  after 
1967.  "He  always  got  along  with  ballplayers. 
I  never  saw  him  get  angry  enough  to  want 
to  fight  with  any  other  ballplayer.  Maybe 
an  umpire,  but  not  a  ballplayer." 

Outside  Billy's  Triple  Crown,  a  restaurant 
in  Bridgehampton,  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  an  elghtfoot  likeness  of  Carl 
Yastrzemski  sets  the  motif. 

Inside,  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dining 
rooms,  the  walls  are  adorned  with  240  pho- 
tographs, portraits  and  cartoons  devoted  to 
baseball's  13  triple-crown  winners.  More 
than  half  of  the  pictures,  140  of  them,  show 
Yastrzemski  in  action  from  the  fourth  grade 
to  the  present.  There  is  a  special  Yaz  Room, 
and  the  house  specialities  include  a  Yaz 
Dog,  made  with  Polish  sausage  and  served 
on  Italian  bread  with  sauerkraut. 

The  restaurant  belongs  to  Billy  DePetris, 
who  admittedly  is  a  little  partial  to  Ya- 
strzemski. They  played  baseball,  football 
and  basketball  together  for  Bridgehampton 
High  in  the  middle  1950's.  One  year,  DePe- 
tris pitched  six  no-hitters;  his  catcher,  Yas- 
trzemski, hit  for  averages  as  high  as  .756. 

Both  also  played  summers  during  high 
school  for  the  Bridgehampton  White 
Eagles,  a  town  team  organized  by  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski Sr.  In  addition  to  his  father,  three 
of  Yastrzemskl's  uncles  and  a  number  of 
cousins  played  for  the  White  Eagles. 

How  long  has  Yastrzemski  been  a  perfec- 
tionist? 

"As  long  as  I've  known  him."  says  his 
longtime  friend  and  one-time  teammate.  "If 
he  went  3  for  4  one  day,  he'd  want  to  go  4 
for  4  the  next  day.  I  knew  when  he  was  13 
years  old  he  was  going  to  make  It  big." 

Eventually,  so  did  the  major  league 
scouts.  On  Nov.  28,  1958,  after  Yastrzemski 
had  started  his  sophomore  year  at  Notre 
Dame,  he  was  signed  for  a  bonus  by  Frank 
(Bots)  Nekola  of  the  Red  Sox.  The  initial 
cost  for  23  seasons  of  big-league  excellence? 
A  bargain  $108,000. 

A  dusty  silver  and  green  charter  bus 
waited  near  Gate  B  at  Fenway  Park,  ready 
to  take  the  Red  Sox  to  the  airport  for  one 
more  road  trip. 

Young  autograph-hunters  wearing  Yaz 
caps  and  holding  Yaz  pennants  crowded 
closer.  Yastrzemski  had  not  gotten  to  play 
on  this  particular  day,  even  when  the  rival 
team  switched  to  a  right-handed  pitcher  in 
the  eighth  inning  and  the  crowd  chanted. 
"We  Want  Yaz!"  Customers  younger  than  22 
hadn't  even  been  bom  when  Yastrzemski 
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made  his  big-league  debut  here,  on  the  same 
day  Maj.  Yuri  Gagarin  of  the  Soviet  Union 
became  the  first  man  tn  space. 

A  lot  of  Red  Sox  fans  have  never  learned 
how  to  spell  Yastrzemskl's  name,  and  a  few 
of  them  stiU  have  trouble  pronouncing 
"Yah-STREM-ski."  But  even  the  toddlers 
can  say  ""Yaz,"  and  that  is  the  term  of  en- 
dearment Captain  Carl  will  be  taking  with 
him  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

"'When  you  talk  Boston  baseball,"  said 
Pam  Pushas  of  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  "you 
talk  Yaz.  From  now  on,  it's  still  going  to  be 
a  ball  game  when  we  come  to  Boston  to  see 
the  Red  Sox  play.  But  it  won't  be  the 
same."  • 


GOOD  PROGRAMS  FINISH  LAST 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows, makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
funding  of  one  miniscule  program 
which  works. 

Cutting  it  is,  indeed,  "bad  manage- 
ment and  bad  politics." 

Good  Programs  Finish  Last 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  decided  to 
end  funding  for  a  youth  employment  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  meet  every  administra- 
tion criterion  for  success.  The  program  is  in- 
expensive, oriented  toward  the  private- 
sector  and  has  a  good  record.  It  enjoys 
strong  support  among  GOP  stalwarts  both 
in  Congress  and  among  business  people. 
What  could  justify  this  self-destructive  be- ' 
havior? 

The  program  in  question,  run  by  a  firm 
named  70001  Ltd..  finds  jobs  for  the  hard- 
est-to-place  youth  in  more  than  50  sites 
arotind  the  country.  Most  participants  are 
minority  young  people  from  poor  families 
who  often  drop  out  before  reaching  high 
school.  While  low-cost  placement  programs 
such  as  70001  have  little  effect  on  the  abili- 
ty to  employ  a  person  in  the  long  mn,  the 
program  has  had  enormous  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  disastrously  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment from  which  its  target  population 
generally  suffers.  Over  80  percent  of  youths 
who  complete  a  brief  program  of  job  prepa- 
ration are  placed  in  jobs:  the  program  works 
closely  with  private  employees,  and  they 
give  good  ratings  to  program  graduates.  Its 
secret  ingredient  seems  to  be  that  rare  qual- 
ity: good  management. 

So  successful  has  the  program  been  that 
31  senators— including  Paul  Laxalt,  John 
Tower,  Richard  Lugar,  Steve  Symms, 
Robert  Dole  and  Paula  Hawkins— have 
urged  the  department  to  continue  support. 
The  Labor  Department  has  not  responded 
to  their  letter,  but  it  says  otherwise  that  it 
is  greatly  reducing  its  funding  of  nationwide 
programs  such  as  70001,  a  decision  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  philosophy  of 
giving  more  discretion  to  states  and  local- 
ities. 

Giving  them  the  flexibility  to  tailor  job 
program  needs  to  local  conditions  is  a  fine 
idea— as  far  as  it  goes.  But  under  the  CETA 
system,  state  and  local  governments  already 
had  plenty  of  discretion.  What  most  CETA 
operators  lacked  was  good  federal  guidance 
and   successful   program   models.    In   fact. 
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most  of  70(t01's  money  already  comes  from 
public  and  private  sources  In  local  areas. 
But  federal  money  provided  a  core  of  sup- 
port essent  al  to  the  firm's  ability  to  coordi- 
nate, monllpr  and  expand  its  network. 

For  an  operation  like  70001  to  market 
Itself  to  hiindreds  of  states  and  localities, 
each  with  1^  own  set  of  rules,  Is  a  bewilder- 
ing and  expensive  business  that  such  a  low- 
overhead  Operation  carmot  afford  on  its 
own.  Perhaps  over  time  the  firm  can  further 
reduce  its  dependency  on  national  funding. 
But  abruptly  cutting  off  that  essential  sup 
port  in  the 
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name  of  consistency  is  bad  man- 


THE  DEBATE  ON 
EDB 


JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 


or  ILUNOIS 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  EllLENBORN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
several  wteks  ago  the  Labor  Standards 
Subcomm  ittee  held  a  hearing  castigat- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  .Administration  for  failing  to 
promulgate  a  new  exposure  standard 
for  ethyl^e  dibromlde  (EDB). 

EDB,  A  toxic  chemical  shown  to 
have  called  an  excess  incidence  of 
nasal  and'  spleen  cancers  and  reproduc- 
tory  disooders  in  laboratory  animals,  is 
used  as  ai  fumigant  for  grains,  citrus 
fruits,  mils,  and  vegetables  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease  and  insects 
such  as  he  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
EDB  is  a  so  used  in  leaded  gasoline  as 
a  scaveng  sr. 

One  iss  ae  debated  was  OSHA's  deci- 
sion in  19  Bl  to  deny  the  Teamsters'  pe- 
tition fo-  an  emergency  temporary 
standard  (ETS)  on  EDB  pursuant  to 
section  3(c)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  aiid  Health  Act.  This  decision 
was  consi  dered  by  some  subcommittee 
members  as  mistaken,  but  as  Assistant 
Secretarj  Thome  Auchter  states 
below,  OisHA's  deicsion  was  well-con- 
sidered and,  importantly,  taken  with 
full  knovrledge  of  EDB's  toxicity.  To 
its  credit  OSHA  did  not  let  the  issue 
drop  but  moved  ahead  in  developing  a 
permanent  standard  which  is  now 
before  O:  »1B  for  clearance.  This  stand- 
ard is  more  comprehensive  than  that 
recommended  by  NIOSH  or  adopted 
by  California's  OSHA  program,  which 
OSHA  hiLd  been  urged  to  adopt  as  its 
own.  I  uige  OMB  to  consider  OSHA's 
proposal  expeditiously. 

To  its  credit,  as  well,  it  is  this  admin- 
istration that  will  promulgate  an  EDB 
standard  where  the  prior  administra- 
tion failed  to  do  so.  I  make  this  point 
only  be<ause  there  are  those  who 
would  w  mt  everyone  to  believe  that 
the  Reat  an  administration  is  opposed 
to,  or  inc  ipable  of,  protecting  workers' 
health,  in  contrast  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministral  ion.  In  fact,  OSHA  was  aware 
of  the  n;ed  to  reduce  EDB  exposure 
limits  as  early  as  1977,  with  NIOSH's 
recomme  ndations,  followed  in  1978  by 
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a  NIOSH  "Current  Intelligence  Bulle- 
tin" underscoring  EDB's  toxicity.  Still 
the  Carter  administration  failed  to 
produce  an  EDB  standard. 

Not  only  will  this  administration 
promulgate  a  new  EDB  standard,  but 
will  do  so  having  overcome  attempts 
by  certain  House  majority  Members  to 
cut  OSHA's  budget  for  research 
during  debate  this  past  year  on  the 
Labor  Department's  fiscal  1983  appro- 
priation. Had  it  not  been  for  adoption 
of  the  Craig  amendment— which  orga- 
nized labor  opposed— restoring  $4  mil- 
lion for  OSHA  research,  research  criti- 
cal to  evolution  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ard would  have  been  thwarted. 

One  final  comment:  I  would  hope 
that  these  health  issues  could  be  de- 
bated without  the  emotion  which  can 
cloud  judgment  and  misinform  or 
frighten  the  public.  Misrepresentation 
serves  no  one's  long-term  interests. 

Mr.  Auchter's  statement,  which  ap- 
peared  as   a   guest   column   in   USA 
Today  for  September  20,  1983,  follows: 
[Prom  USA  Today,  Sept.  20,  1983] 

OSHA  Action  Was  Probipt,  Responsible 

(By  Thome  G.  Auchter,  guest  columnist) 

Washington.— Ethylene  dibromide  (EDB), 
a  fumigant  used  in  the  citrus,  grain  and 
papaya  industries,  is  highly  toxic  and  a  sus- 
pected human  carcinogen.  The  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration  will 
soon  propose  a  comprehensive  standard  to 
protect  workers  exposed  to  this  chemical. 

The  proposed  standard  will  include  a  low 
permissible  exposure  limit,  respirator  use 
where  necessary,  medical  surveillance  of  em- 
ployes, worker  training  and  education,  and 
monitoring  of  exposure  levels. 

The  information  needed  to  propose  a 
standard  has  cost  OSHA  about  $300,000  and 
taken  nearly  two  years  to  collect. 

When  we  started  this  process  in  1981,  we 
had  little  information  about  the  problems 
posed  by  EDB.  We  did  know  from  animal 
test  data  that  OSHA's  existing  permissible 
exposure  limit  of  20  parts  EDB  per  million 
parts  air  (20  ppm)  was  not  adequate  to  pro- 
tect workers.  What  we  didn't  know  was  now 
many  workers  were  exposed  and  at  what 
levels. 

In  September,  1981,  OSHA  was  petitioned 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters to  issue  an  emergency  temporary 
standard  for  EDB.  According  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  OSHA  may 
issue  an  emergency  standard  if  it  deter- 
mines that  workers  are  exposed  to  a  "grave 
danger  "  and  that  emergency  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

Various  courts  have  struck  down  four 
such  emergency  standards  issued  by  OSHA 
in  the  past.  To  sustain  an  emergency  stand- 
ard in  court— and  more  important,  to 
comply  with  the  law— OSHA  would  not  only 
have  to  show  that  EDB  at  20  ppm  is  danger- 
ous, but  that  workers  were  actually  being 
exposed  to  dangerous  levels  of  EDB.  We 
simply  did  not  have  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion. 

I  therefore  decided  to  initiate  regular 
rulemaking  to  produce  a  new,  permanent 
standard  for  EDB.  We  have  since  gathered  a 
great  amount  of  information  about  EDB,  in- 
cluding exposure  data  that  substantiate  our 
1981  decision. 

Actual  exposure  levels,  based  on  nearly  a 
thousand  samples,  are  very  low.  Further- 
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more,  most  workers  are  exposea  only  inter- 
mittently to  EDB,  not  continiipusly  for  a 
working  lifetime,  which  is  the  assumption 
on  which  animal  test  data  are  bi^ed. 

We  have  taken  other  steps  outside  the 
regulatory  process.  In  Noveriber,  1981,  we 
recommended  respirator  use  Wid  personal 
hygiene  practices  for  exposed  Wrkers.  And 
we  determined  that  less  EDB  can  be  used  to 
fumigate  produce  and  still  have  tl^e  same 
effect  against  insects.  As  a  result,  Jess  EDB 
is  now  being  manufactured  and  used. 

OSHA's  actions  have  been  prompt  and  re- 
sponsible. We  have  identified  the  full  scope 
of  the  problem  and  are  creating  a  compre- 
hensive, effective  solution. 

(Thome  G.  Auchter  is  assistant  secretary 
of  labor  for  occupational  safety  and 
health.)* 


HHS  COMES  THROUGH  FOR 
HONEY  HUNTER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  story  of  a  very  spe- 
cial little  girl.  Honey  Hunter,  whose 
illness  and  exacting  medical  expenses 
posed  a  harsh  burden  for  her  family, 
that  resides  in  my  district  in  Glouces- 
ter Township.  Honey  Hunter's  family, 
of  whom  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
faced  a  problem  common  to  many— 
the  inability  to  afford  the  high  medi- 
cal bills  that  result  from  long-term  ill- 
nesses. Luckily,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
my  colleagues  today  that  Honey  Hun- 
ter's life  was  made  easier  when  her 
special  needs  were  addressed  by  re- 
sponsive government  and  she  was 
found  eligible  for  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  (SSI). 

When  Honey  Hunter  was  bom  in 
February  1980,  she  choked  on  her  pla- 
centa and  this  caused  serious  brain 
damage.  As  a  result,  she  now  suffers 
from  grand  mal  seizures  that  last  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  She  received  a  pace- 
maker because  of  repeated  heart  fail- 
ure. She  cannot  swallow  and  must  be 
fed  a  special  formula  through  a  tube 
connected  to  her  stomach. 

The  multiplicity  and  severity  of  her 
condition  require  constant  medication 
and  life-saving  medical  equipment,  as 
well  as  intensive  physical  therapy. 
This  prescription  adds  up  to  a  bill  in 
excess  of  $500,000,  which  is  well 
beyond  normal  means. 

Despite  this.  Honey's  mother,  Caro- 
line, wanted  to  care  for  her  at  home. 
She  learned  to  properly  administer 
the  necessary  care  but  could  not  liter- 
ally afford  to  do  so.  Yet,  Caroline 
knew  that  Honey's  life  depended  on  a 
strong  family  environment. 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSI) 
was  not  at  first  available  to  the  Hun- 
ters as  they  were  disqualified  by  their 
income.  Having  exhausted  all  medical 
insurance  coverage,  Caroline  was  being 
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forced  into  the  situation  of  either  in- 
stitutionalizing Honey  or  separating 
from  her  husband  and  going  on  wel- 
fare. Something  is  seriously  faulty 
with  a  system  that  allows  no  other 
option.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
it  was  not  only  more  cost-effective  to 
care  for  an  individual  at  home  but  also 
that  there  is  no  measurable  price  tag 
for  the  benefits  of  being  surrounded 
by  a  warm  and  loving  environment, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  proposed  regulation 
changes  to  right  this  wrong. 

Fortimately,  Honey's  story  has  a 
happy  ending.  Because  of  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  regulation 
change,  the  Hunters  were  found  eligi- 
ble for  supplemental  security  income 
at  last.  Today,  Honey  is  at  home, 
where  her  mother  fought  so  hard  to 
be  able  to  keep  her. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
the  Himters  and  their  many  friends  in 
this  most  worthwhile  effort.  Honey  is 
a  little  girl  whose  plight  has  touched 
many  hearts.  I  commend  Honey  and 
her  family  for  their  patience  and  per- 
severance and  wish  them  all  the  best.» 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL  CAUCUS 

HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
•  Sirs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Committee  Order  No.  1,  I  am  respect- 
fully submitting  herewith  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  for  the  second  quarter  of  1983, 
for  insertion  into  the  Record.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

Quarterly  report,  fund  balance  statement, 
1983:  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus 
Balance  remaining  (as  of  March 

31.  1983) $18,705.16 

Total  revenues  (clerk  hire,  dues, 
donations) 15.405.02 

Subtotal 34,110.18 

Less  expenses:  ,,„,,„,. 

AprU  1983 5,797.14 

May  1983 5.313.82 

June  1983 18,434.91 

Subtotal 29,545.87 

Total  unexpended  revenues 

(as  of  May  30,  1983) 4,564.31 

Quarterly  report,   cumulative  statement  of 

expenses,    U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 

Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $14,676.96 

Travel " 

Stationery » J??'?? 

Postage 40.00 

Telephone ^        n 

Publications -,oo  nc 

Equipment ^'""^I^ 

Printing 81000 
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Miscellaneous $11,728.68 

Total  expenses  (as  of  June 

30,  1983) 29,545.87 

Congressional  Steel  Caucus— Members  in 

THE  98th  Congress 

(Members  who  have  paid  dues  as  of 

September  21,  1983 J 

Sonny  Montgomery,  Bill  Nichols,  George 
O'Brien,  Bill  Coyne,  Bill  dinger,  Cardiss 
Collins,  Ron  Wyden.  Bud  Hillis,  Donald 
Pease,  Jim  Oberstar,  Gus  Savage.  Nick 
Rahall,  Ray  Kogovsek,  Bob  McEwen,  Sam 
HaU,  Robert  Walker,  Clement  Zablocki, 
John  Murtha,  Richard  Shelby,  Ralph 
Regula,  Mark  Slljander,  Tom  Bevill,  Tom 
Kindness.  Stan  Lundine,  Henry  Nowak,  Ben 
Erdreich,  Thomas  Ridge. 

Joseph  Gaydos,  Doug  Walgren,  Bruce 
Vento,  Lawrence  Coughlin,  Barbara  Mikul- 
ski,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Joseph  McDade,  Rich- 
ard Schulze,  Austin  Murphy,  Jack  Fields, 
Doug  Applegate,  George  Miller,  Marty 
Russo,  Don  Ritter,  John  Dingell,  Dennis 
Eckart,  James  Martin,  E.  Thomas  Coleman, 
Clarence  Miller,  Gene  Taylor,  Bud  Shuster, 
William  Ford,  Tom  Luken,  Bob  Edgar, 
Katie  Hall,  Lyle  Williams,  Mel  Price. 

Joseph  Kolter,  Marcy  Kaptur,  Lynn 
Martin,  Bill  Young,  Chris  Smith,  Jamie 
Whitten,  Thomas  Carper,  Charles  Wilson, 
Bernard  Dwyer,  William  Goodling,  Bill  Em- 
erson, Jack  Edwards,  Robert  Roe,  Alan  Mol- 
lohan,  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  George  Gekas, 
Peter  Kostmayer,  Robert  Borski,  Howard 
Nielson,  Frank  Guarinl,  Robert  Davis,  Louis 
Stokes,  Gus  Yatron,  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Clarence  Long,  George  Brown.* 


OIL  BRINGS  WEALTH, 
PROBLEMS  TO  NIGERIA 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  fifth  in  a  series  of  six  recently 
published  articles  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  written  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof, 
a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill,  Oreg. 

Oil  Brings  Wealth,  Problems  to  Nigeria 
(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

Lagos,  Nigeria.— Most  struggling  African 
countries,  locked  in  a  vicious  circle  of  pover- 
ty, salivate  at  the  thought  of  Nigeria's  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  oil  revenue.  But,  ironical- 
ly, Nigeria's  immense  problems  arise  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  so  rich. 

Like  a  child  let  loose  with  a  credit  card  in 
a  candy  store,  Nigeria  has  overindulged. 
While  recent  press  reports  have  focused  on 
the  immediate  problem  of  a  plunge  in 
export  income  caused  by  the  world  petrole- 
um glut,  the  larger  problem  is  that  Nigeria 
simply  has  economic  indigestion  from  trying 
to  absorb  so  much  money  so  quickly.  In  the 
long  run,  Nigeria  could  regret  it  ever  had 
oil. 

At  Nigeria's  independence  in  1960.  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  export  eamings  came 
from  agricultural  products  and  only  2.6  per- 
cent from  oil.  Now  90  percent  of  export 
eamings  come  from  oil,  and  Nigeria  is  a  net 
food  importer. 

In  1960.  Nigeria  was  a  major  exporter  of 
peanuts,  palm  oil.  rubber  and  cocoa.  Now  it 
is  a  net  importer  of  aU  those  products  but 
cocoa,  and  even  cocoa  production  is  just  half 
what  it  was  15  years  ago.  Food  now  accounts 
for  15  percent  of  Nigeria's  imports. 
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Agriculture  is  just  one  facet  of  a  broader 
problem.  Giddy  and  bloated  from  its  oil 
windfall.  Nigeria  abandoned  its  traditional 
economic  sectors  and  embarked  on  a  lavish 
and  wasteful  spending  program.  Now  the 
country  is  addicted  to  free-spending  ways 
that  alter  not  only  the  economy  but  also  the 
society. 

Government  capital  spending  rose  1,000 
percent  from  1973  to  1975.  as  schools,  hospi- 
tals, banks  and  office  buildings  rose  out  of 
nowhere.  The  government  has  allocated  $17 
billion  to  the  building  of  a  new  capital  city— 
to  be  called  Abuja— more  than  300  miles 
from  Lagos. 

This  wild  spending  spree  brought  two  fun- 
damental difficulties.  The  first  was  that  the 
country's  infrastructure  (roads,  telephones 
and  railways)  couldn't  keep  up  and  there 
were  not  enough  educated  people  to  fill 
office  Jobs. 

English  is  the  only  language  common  to 
all  parts  of  Nigeria,  but  it  is  almost  every- 
one's second  language.  So  finding  compe- 
tent teachers,  nurses,  civil  servants  fiind 
businessmen  for  the  new  boom  has  been  im- 
possible. Moreover,  the  boom  has  focused  on 
the  cities,  so  that  urban  workers  on  average 
eam  almost  five  times  as  much  as  rural 
workers. 

The  result  was  a  migration  to  the  cities; 
vast  shanty  towns  have  sprung  up  amid 
filth  and  pestilence  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lagos.  Crime  has  soared— many  robbers 
carry  machine  guns— and  prices  have  soared 
to  the  point  that  annual  rent  for  an  execu- 
tive's house  in  Lagos  can  be  $75,000  or  more. 
Corruption— called  'dash"- is  everywhere: 
Bribes  are  the  grease  that  runs  the  country. 
Travelers  commonly  describe  Lagos  as  the 
armpit  of  the  world. 

The  second  fundamental  problem  with  Ni- 
geria's development,  and  the  most  serious,  is 
that  all  this  wealth  comes  from  one  finite 
source.  So  long  as  the  oil  money  streams  in. 
Nigeria  will  be  able  to  lurch  along  in  its  in- 
toxicated way.  But  if  there  is  any  interrup- 
tion in  the  oil  revenue,  then  Nigeria  is  left 
twisting  in  the  wind— conceivably  in  a  worse 
position  than  if  it  had  never  drilled  for  oil. 
for  dependence  on  oil  has  led  Nigeria  to 
abandon  its  agricultural  surplus  and  has 
bred  dizzying  expectations  in  the  people. 

An  omen  came  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  government  ordered  all  commercial 
banks  to  stop  issuing  any  import  letters  of 
credit  because  there  wasn't  enough  foreign 
exchange.  Nigeria's  overpriced  oil  wasn't 
selling,  so  the  money  wasn't  rolling  in— in  a 
few  weeks,  oil  revenues  dropped  from  $1.35 
billion  per  month  to  perhaps  $500  million. 

But  that  was  just  a  tremor  that  will  at 
least  force  the  government  to  appraise  its 
situation.  The  frightening  scenario  is  fur- 
ther away,  when  the  oil  runs  out. 

According  to  World  Bank  figures.  Nige- 
ria's proven  oil  reserves  will  last  about  15 
years  at  current  rates  of  production.  Domes- 
tic oil  consumption  (spurred  by  cheap  gaso- 
line prices)  is  rising  so  quickly,  however, 
that  in  just  10  years  there  might  be  no  oil 
left  over  for  export. 

That  may  be  a  pessimistic  prediction,  for 
more  oil  is  being  discovered  all  the  time,  but 
by  the  same  token.  Nigeria's  population  of 
90  million  is  growing  by  2.5  percent  per  year 
and  demanding  more  oil.  At  some  point 
soon,  probably  within  two  of  three  decades, 
Nigeria  will  have  no  oil  to  export. 

Imagine  the  trauma  then:  Some  90  per- 
cent of  export  eamings  would  disappear, 
the  country  would  not  be  able  to  feed  itself 
and  people's  soaring  expectations  would 
come  crashing  down  to  earth.  Nigeria's  frag- 
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Ue  democricy.  resting  on  bitter  tribal  rival- 
ries, probably  could  not  survive,  if  any  gov- 
ernment could. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  would  contin- 
ue to  grow,  placing  new  strains  on  agricul- 
ture and  society.  The  World  Bank  estimates 
that  Nigeria's  population  will  eventually 
level  off  at  459  million. 

The  government  of  President  Shehu  Sha- 
gari  has  looked  Into  its  crystal  ball,  for  It 
has  begun  blowing  money  back  Into  agricul- 
ture. Shatari  hopes  that  Nigeria  will 
become  sel  r-suff Iclent  In  food  by  1985.  but 
at  presenl  trends  Nigeria  will  actually 
Import  twl(  €  as  much  food  In  1985  as  It  does 
now.  In  sli»plest  terms,  the  problem  Is  that 
demand  fo-  food  Is  growing  by  3.5  percent 
per  year,  ^'hlle  food  production  is  growing 
at  less  thai  1  percent  per  year. 

Some  otl  er  African  countries— particular- 
ly Ivory  Coast  and  Cameroon— recently 
have  Joined  the  ranks  of  oil  exporters  but 
have  been  yery  careful  to  avoid  the  Nigerian 
model.    Tliey    have    avoided    extravagant 


spending 
to    base 


plans  and  have  stressed  the  need 
tielr  economies  on  agriculture, 
rather  thai  i  oU.  Indeed,  the  Ivory  Coast  gov- 
ernment hiirdly  admits  the  country  has  any 
oil  revenue , 

In  Nlgeri  »,  the  dizzying  growth  may  be  at 
an  end.  sjme  observers  say  the  country's 
current  cr^is  of  foreign  exchange  may  be  a 
blessing  if  pt  forces  the  government  to  plan 
for  the  f ut  ire.» 


BUDC^ETING  FOR  NATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


HOP .  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 
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Monday,  September  26,  1983 
CQNYERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   for 
I  have  argued  that  the 
budget  process  is  flawed 
that  it  lacks  a  direct  and 
jonnection   with   the    imple- 
of   national   policy    goals, 
and  foreign.  Much  of 
debate  involves  fiscal  ques- 
of  incremental  change  in 
programs,  and  plain  numbers, 
the  budget  serve  as  a  blue- 
the  implementation  of  na- 
that  it  should.  In  other 
we  focus  on  specific  policy 
goals,  we  will  not  be  in  a 
determine  what  the  major 
are,  how  they  relate  to  one 
and  what  it  takes  to  imple- 
th^  over  a  period  of  time. 

Raskin,  senior  fellow  at  the 

for  Policy  Studies  in  Wash- 

i.C,  sheds  new  light  on  the 

setting  role  of  the  Federal  budget 

introductory  paper  he  wrote  for 

ii^titute  budget  study,  that  60 

of  Congress  have  requested. 

stu^y  is  the  second  of  a  series, 

publication    of    the     1978 

"The  Federal  Budget 

Reconstruction."  Mr.  Ras- 

an^lysis  is  worthy  of  our  fullest 

and  follows  at  this  point 
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BXTSGETING  FOR  NATIONAL  PURPOSES 

(By  Marcus  Raskin) 
When  Congress  legislates  It  must  ask 
whether  a  particular  program  promotes 
social  equity.  Does  it  aid  people  in  achieving 
Individuals  dignity?  Does  the  program  in- 
crease or  decrease  personal  security?  Does  it 
accept  the  principle  of  decency  for  all 
people?  If  Congress  asks  such  questions  it 
will  lead  to  a  budget  which  recognizes  that 
our  most  enduring  capital  is  our  human  re- 
sources. Recognition  of  this  single  fact 
would  help  to  erase  our  horrendous  budget 
deficits.  As  Innumerable  studies  have 
shown,  demand  Increases  with  higher  levels 
of  education  and  when  people  are  working.  I 
would  term  such  a  budget  a  human  rights 
budget;  one  that  can  be  balanced. 

Beginning  with  our  first  budget  study  in 
1975,  the  IPS  Budget  Group  argued  the  im- 
portance of  a  balanced  budget.  This  view 
was  thought  to  be  heretical,  at  least  among 
liberal  policy  analysts  and  economiste.  Our 
argimient  was  that  a  balanced  budget  makes 
it  possible  to  control  activities  of  govern- 
ment which  do  not  have  the  full  support  of 
the  citizenry.  Had  there  been  prudent 
public  financing  in  the  1960s  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  dire  consequences  of  inflation  of 
the  late  1960s  and  1970s.  Within  a  decade 
the  congressional  and  Executive  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  for  the  Viet  Nam  war  through 
raised  taxes  turned  out  to  be  a  national  eco- 
nomic disaster.  It  also  perpetuated  a  "guns 
and  butter"  mentality  which  encouraged 
legislators  to  believe  that  a  full  scale  war 
could  be  fought  without  economic  cost. 

We  are  now  in  an  even  greater  economic 
disaster.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  need 
for  a  balanced  budget  has  not  changed.  The 
question  remains  who  is  to  pay  for  it? 
Which  class?  And  what  will  have  to  be  given 
up?  These  questions  can  best  be  answered  in 
the  context  of  a  national  needs  assessment 
program  which  I  outline  later  in  the  letter. 
There  are.  however,  immediate  steps  to 
debate  which  could  begin  to  repair  the 
damage  in  which  our  leaky  ship  of  state 
finds  itself.  Without  this  direction  we  wiU 
find  a  chaotic  financial  and  economic  situa- 
tion that  will  pile  one  crisis  on  top  of  an- 
other. The  nation  will  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  decade  of  unbalanced  budgets,  a 
shrinking  public  sector  and  even  deeper 
class  disparity.  These  are  the  issues  which 
should  be  debated  by  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  time  to— 

Develop  public  enterprises  and  yardstick 
industries  as  the  way  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again; 

Establish  an  economic  bill  of  rights  which 
would  define  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans,  and  relate  all  social  security 
and  welfare  programs  to  this  standard; 

Stop  the  present  tax  expenditure  system 
from  its  massive  hemorrhaging  by  cutting 
into  this  system  and  returning  to  a  progres- 
sive system  of  taxation; 

Provide  for  the  actual  common  defense  of 
the  United  States  by  presenting  a  defense 
budget  which  clarifies  what  is  for  the  direct 
protection  and  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  what  is  in  defense  of  our  allies  through 
alliances;  ■ 
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1  It  is  also  time  to  ask  what  other  "Interests"  are 
being  defended  with  our  defense  budget  and  who  is 
served  by  the  defense  of  those  interests.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  diplomatic  means  need  to  be  a  way  to  cut 
defense  budgets  and  to  build  viable  international 
institutions  and  disarmament  arrangements? 


Have  Congress  limit  the  amount  of  Inter- 
est and  the  rate  of  interest  it  is  prepared  to 
pay  when  it  goes  to  the  capital  market  for 
loans; 

Enforce  export  restrictions  on  commercial 
banks  that  do  substantial  Investing  of  Amer- 
ican capital  abroad  so  that  more  funds 
would  be  available  for  investment  within 
the  United  States. 

The  first  goal  of  this  type  of  human  rights 
budget  is  that  of  internalizing  into  the 
American  political  economy  the  principles 
which  are  outlined  in  the  economic  and 
social  covenants  on  himian  rights.  These 
covenants,  finally  presented  to  the  Senate 
during  the  Carter  term  in  1977,  have  not 
been  ratified.  This  is  an  error  in  public 
policy  for  these  covenants  make  clear  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  committed  to  an  econom- 
ic value  and  law  system  which  establishes 
the  clear  primacy  of  people's  welfare. 

A  human  rights  policy  aimed  at  the  econo- 
my would  mean  that  creating  and  sustaining 
unemployment  could  not  be  used  as  a  way 
to  control  inflation.  It  would  mean  that 
other  methods  would  have  to  be  used,  even 
some  price  controls.  It  would  mean  realizing 
certain  stubborn  facts  of  the  modem  econo- 
my; that  deficits  are  increased  with  unem- 
ployment and  that,  more  important,  the  cre- 
ativity and  inventiveness  of  a  vibrant  people 
is  lost.  Where  a  human  rights  policy  is  not 
applied  to  economic  problems  we  are  left 
with  the  problem  of  structural  human 
misery  and  national  depletion.  A  human 
rights  budget  accepts  the  principle  of  mini- 
mums  and  maximums  in  wealth  and  Income. 
It  recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  internal 
social  well  being  unless  people  feel  that 
they  are  citizens  of  the  same  nation.  A  criti- 
cal element  in  assuring  this  sensibility  is 
fairness.  It  is  not  expectation  of  fairness  at 
some  future  time.  It  is  fairness  in  the 
present. 

Congress  is  hamstrung  if  it  is  unable  to 
define  the  terms  of  the  economy  through 
the  public  sector.  It  is  ironic  that  govern- 
ment is  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
the  economy  at  a  time  when  most  banks, 
corporations  and  other  large  investors  insist 
that  government  and  Congress  should  play 
little  role  in  the  economy.  Congress  defeats 
itself  when  it  does  not  use  the  public  sector 
as  the  major  instrument  to  develop  stand- 
ards of  fairness  in  the  economy.  It  is 
through  government  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions (the  society's  agents)  that  society  can 
stimulate  the  principle  of  fairness  as  an  on- 
going way  of  life.  It  is  only  through  the 
stimulation  of  fairness  and  personal  dignity 
that  social  envy  and  anger  can  be  dissipated. 
Obviously,  the  principle  of  fairness  (eco- 
nomic and  social  justice)  requires  a  recon- 
sideration of  what  is  usually  thought  to  be 
public  as  against  private.  Is  it  not  mistaken 
as  a  matter  of  pragmatic  public  policy  to 
continue  the  belief  that  the  giant  multina- 
tional corporations  and  banks  are  part  of 
the  private  sector  without  power  to  frame 
the  existence  of  most  peoples'  lives,  but 
towns  of  five  hundred  are  termed  the  public 
sector?  It  is  foolish  and  dangerous  public 
policy  to  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  continuous  citizen  participation 
has  no  judgment  or  need  to  constrain  these 
giants,  no  power  or  rationality  to  formulate 
a  principle  of  democratic  planning,  no 
power  or  rationality  to  develop  proposals 
for  long-term  participation  of  workers  in 
the  life  of  their  place  of  work  and  no  power 
of  insight  to  develop  public  sector  yardstick 
industries  which  can  show  the  way  to  a 
nation  which  is  in  strong  need  of  regenera- 
tion. 


It  makes  no  pragmatic  sense  for  American 
politicians  responsible  for  the  common  pros- 
perity of  the  society  to  genuflect  before  the 
"free  enterprise"  system  and  the  private 
sector  at  a  time  when  what  is  required  Is 
huge  doses  of  public  participation  and 
public  funds  to  undertake  necessary  social 
reconstruction. 

Whatever  the  ideological  disposition  of  a 
nation  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that 
the  government  and  the  public  sector  have 
an  Important,  often  crucial  role  to  play  in 
the  long-term  development  of  a  nation.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  democratic  governments 
are  crucial  to  maintain  Individual  freedom 
and  dignity.  Personal  security,  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  fulfilled  life  or  a  poor  life  are  utter- 
ly related  to  the  decisions  which  are  made 
in  Washington.  Thus,  is  it  not  socially  dam- 
aging to  the  nation  and  personally  damag- 
ing to  individual  schoolchildren  when  we 
cut  federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  thousands 
of  workers  lose  heart  when  they  see  federal 
job  programs  end  knowing  in  the  deepest, 
most  personal  sense,  the  realities  of  the  pri- 
vate market,  a  market  where  there  are  no 
jobs  available? 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  blameless. 
Should  not  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
economist  advisors  to  it  be  ashamed  for  not 
pressing  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  into 
practice?  By  establishing  a  national  employ- 
ment agency  millions  of  people  would  now 
have  a  work  alternative  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  recognized  in  practical 
terms  its  responsibility  in  the  productive 
arena.  It  is  no  sign  of  freedom  that  our  be- 
loved nation  lags  behind  in  economic  human 
rights.  We  have  lagged  in  formulating  citi- 
zen wages  or  a  full  employment  system.  We 
have  refused  to  put  into  the  public  sector 
capital  funds  so  that  public  sector  jobs  in 
public  enterprises  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  self-sustaining  and  income  producing. 
We  have  not  strengthened  voluntary  non- 
profit Institutions  so  they  could  adequately 
provide  the  caring  fimction.  Instead,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  both  po- 
litical parties  in  shamelessly  exploiting  the 
language  of  free  enterprise  even  as  small 
business  continues  in  the  grip  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy epidemic  such  as  the  United  States 
has  not  seen  since  its  last  depression.  Our 
largest  banks  have  forgotten  small  business. 
Instead,  they  have  exported  monetary  cap- 
ital for  high  profit  yields  to  the  damage  of 
our  internal  economy.  Such  lending  has 
pushed  interest  rates  to  record  highs.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  export  controls  on  Ameri- 
can banking  investment  abroad  must  be  cre- 
ated so  that  actual  interest  rates  at  home 
will  drop  and  American  industry  can  rebuild 
itself?  It  seems  clear  that  this  type  of  con- 
trol is  necessary  for  the  restimulation  of 
small  business. 

As  part  of  an  international  corporate 
strategy  we  continue  to  expand  our  invest- 
ments abroad  on  a  dangerously  large  scale, 
■from  12  billion  dollars  in  1946  to  224  billion 
in  1980;  direct  investments  abroad  rose  from 
12  billion  in  1950  to  an  enormous  218  billion 
dollars  in  1980. "  These  numbers  are  state- 
ments of  dollars  following  the  military  flag. 
But  the  problem  with  this  investment  level 
is  that  it  has  begun  to  impoverish  our  in- 
tranational trade  system  and  it  has  created 
the  perception  that  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  needs  to  perpetuate  high  investment 
levels  abroad  because  they  are  valuable  to 
the  American  interest.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  reverse  is  true.  We  are  starving  our  own 
nation  of  needed  capital  investment.  Fur- 
thermore, is  there  not  something  misplaced 
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In  terms  of  our  view  of  national  interest 
when  we  encourage  foreign  manufacturers 
to  open  plants  in  the  United  States  as  if  it 
makes  more  sense  economically  and  politi- 
cally to  have  Toyota  in  the  United  States 
than  a  plant  owned  Jointly  by  the  U.S.  with 
auto  workers,  a  local  commimlty  and  other 
shareholders? 

While  technical  economic  changes  can  be 
made  which  would  have  profound  positive 
effect,  we  would  still  not  be  getting  to  the 
question  of  how  people  throughout  the  land 
could  feel  and  know  that  things  are  chang- 
ing for  the  better,  that  they  are  being  heard 
and  that  there  is  a  mechanism  which  can  be 
established  that  will  transform  their  voices 
into  coherent  new  legislation  for  the  nation. 
Congress  is  the  branch  of  government 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
taking  cognizance  and  acting  independently 
on  the  national  social  and  economic  crisis. 
To  do  so  Congress  must  act  in  an  innovative 
manner  and  transcend  its  own  committee 
system  by  leaving  a  legacy,  plan,  and  pro- 
gram for  the  next  Congress.  It  must  sift  the 
ideas,  plans,  programs,  needs  and  problems 
of  people  who  are  on  the  edge  of  despera- 
tion. 

Under  a  congressional  resolution  which 
designated  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  ap- 
point a  select  committee  as  the  responsible 
authority  for  the  activity  Congress  would 
hold  official  hearings  in  each  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  in  order  to  prepare  a  na- 
tional needs  assessment  plan  for  our  nation- 
al emergency.  Citizens,  with  the  aid  of  ex- 
perts such  as  "input-output  economists", 
would  develop  local  needs  assessment  plans. 
These  plans  would  serve  as  the  building 
blocks  for  a  national  needs  assessment  pro- 
gram and  plan  worked  out  by  the  select 
committee.  The  hearings,  town  meetings 
and  dialogues  which  would  take  place  at  the 
local  level  would  ascertain  what  plans  and 
programs  could  be  generated  to  begin  to 
solve  our  most  persistent  underlying  social 
and  economic  problems.  This  national  needs 
assessment  plan  would  begin  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  federal  government  has  a 
fundamental  role  to  play  in  restoring  eco- 
nomic and  social  health  to  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  nation. 

With  such  a  project  Congress  would  find 
its  own  voice,  prepare  its  own  plans  and  pro- 
grams over  the  course  of  the  next  two  years. 
In  each  part  of  the  nation  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  waiting  to  be  heard,  to  work 
on  a  national  and  local  needs  assessment 
program.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
social  scientists,  natural  scientists  and  hu- 
manists who  would  answer  Congress  call  for 
specialized  aid.  There  are  millions  of  people 
in  unions,  small  business  groups,  church 
groups  and  single  issue  groups  who  are  wait- 
ing for  congressional  leadership.  They  could 
be  mobilized  to  hold  hearings  and  meetings 
with  their  respective  member  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  select  committee. 

While  Congress  necessarily  will  continue 
its  battles  with  the  Executive  over  the  next 
two  years,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  these 
battles,  given  the  way  that  they  have  been 
defined,  will  help  in  laying  out  the  basis  for 
an  alternative  program  which  speaks  from 
the  citizerwy  and  which  has  been  honed  into 
a  condition  that  it  could  be  seriously  consid- 
ered by  Congress  over  the  next  several 
years.  A  new,  comprehensive  program  could 
emerge  from  the  national  hearings,  in  all 
areas  of  public  concern  from  economic 
policy,  national  security,  to  housing,  health, 
education  and  citizen  participation 
empowerment  issues.  It  could  be  analyzed 
and  shaped  in  Congress  and  in  conjunction 
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with  public  scholars,  as  well  as  special  teams 
of  aides,  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Office  of  Technical  Assessment, 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  But  the  staffs  them- 
selves must  be  prepared  to  break  out  of 
their  economistic-budgetary  mold  and  be 
open  to  ideas  from  all  aspects  of  knowledge, 
the  human  and  natural  sciences  as  well  as 
ideas  from  citizens  who  are  not  usually 
heard  or  seen.  By  bringing  together  the 
needs  of  people,  political  acument  and  state- 
craft as  well  as  technical  understanding,  we 
can  help  in  removing  the  vise  which  is  now 
gripping  the  heart,  soul  and  pocketbook  of 
the  nation. 

There  is  a  public  sector  activity  which  is 
in  need  of  correction,  and  which  should  be 
considered  in  the  preparation  of  a  national 
needs  assessment  plan.  I  refer  of  course  to 
the  entire  national  security  and  defense 
area.  In  this  critical  sector  American  policy- 
makers have  not  seriously  reinvestigated 
the  assumptions  of  the  American  defense 
budget  since  the  second  world  war.  We  have 
accepted  an  easy  automatic  assumption  that 
large  defense  appropriations  increase  the  se- 
curity of  the  U.S.  and  our  allies.  Second,  we 
have  thought  that  the  price  of  defense  was 
a  "rational"  one.  That  is  to  say.  it  related  to 
specific  needs  and  objectives  of  the  whole 
American  nation  and  that  the  various  weap- 
ons systems  made  economic  and  strategic 
sense.  Furthermore.  Americans  believed 
that  defense  helped  problems  of  internal 
employment  and  production.  It  was  also 
thought  that  other  nations,  such  as  the 
western  alliance,  economically  needed  our 
support  and  that  without  that  support 
these  nations  would  be  in  dire  military 
danger.  None  of  these  policy  assumptions 
can  withstand  any  kind  of  rigorous  scrutiny. 
What  was  once  concrete  is  changing  into 
sand.  We  now  find,  as  Dr.  Herbert  York,  the 
first  Director  of  Defense  Research  at  the 
Pentagon  has  put  it.  "a  positive  causal  rela- 
tionship between  spending  and  insecurity". 
The  technological  nuclear  arms  race,  which 
Eisenhower's  science  defense  advisor  attrib- 
utes to  our  initiatives  at  every  point,  is  itself 
the  root  of  the  declining  security.  Professor 
Edward  Herman  has  expanded  this  analysis: 

"A  constant  struggle  to  keep  ahead  has 
kept  us  ahead,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
Union  acquiring  the  capability  of  destroying 
our  civilization,  steadily  widening  prolifera- 
tion, and  the  escalating  race  threatening 
greater  accuracy,  reduced  warning  times, 
more  automated  response  mechanisms, 
larger  stocks  of  overkill,  and  greater  threats 
of  accident,  fear  based  initiatives,  and  re- 
gional nuclear  war." 

There  is  no  greater  need  at  this  point  in 
American  history  than  that  of  defining 
more  clearly  the  national  interest.  Our 
nation  is  being  bled  by  irrational  military 
commitments,  passionate  attachments  to  al- 
liances. We  have  forgotten  that  alliances 
are  means  and  ends  in  themselves.  We  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  alternative  and 
more  effective  ways  of  maintaining  the 
peace  than  through  power  bloc  military  alli- 
ances. Is  it  not  time  to  find  ways  of  turning 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Alliance  into  a 
joint  arms  control  and  inspection  system  in 
Europe?  Surely  this  method  of  security 
would  profoimdly  alter  the  costs  of  main- 
taining a  large  American  defense  establish- 
ment in  West  Ehirojje. 

The  growth  of  the  national  security 
budget  is  directly  related  to  an  internal  po- 
litical dynamic  which  includes  the  weapons 
laboratories,  defense  industries,  with  bu- 
reaucratic and  congressional  allies.  The  ac- 
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tlvlty  of  Ih  B  "Iron  triangle"  as  It  is  called.  U 
the  contlnious  production  of  new  weapons 
systems,  without  relevance  to  cost,  utility  or 
a  strategy  which  Is  defined  In  terms  of 
limits  and  proportion.  Needless  to  say,  the 
costs  of  weipons  are  secondary  concerns. 

There  Is  i  great  deal  of  self-delusion  about 
the  arms  race  and  Soviet  behavior.  It  is 
clear  that  lAmerlcan  national  security  pol- 
icymakers lact  circumspectly  about  direct 
confrontation  with  what  the  Soviets  per- 
ceive as  thfir  interests.  And  while  there  is  a 
great  deal  6f  anger  at  the  Soviete  for  invad- 
ing Afghanistan,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in 
the  Reagan  administration  has  suggested 
that  the  U.S.  militarily  intervene  on  the 
side  of  the  guerillas.  If  this  is  the  case,  and 
If  there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  military  "roU 
back  of  he  Soviet  Union"  from  East 
Europe,  it  must  be  asked  why  we  continue 
the  size  fo  rce  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  In  Eurtpe.  If  there  is  a  less  expensive 
and  more  asting  way  of  securing  the  free 
dom  of  W(  st  Europe,  and  the  possible  free 
dom  of  Ea  st  EXirope  through  diplomatic  al 
tematives.  why  should  these  not  be  pursued 
directly  an  d  more  vigorously? 

Prom  a  1  budgetary  point  of  view,  the  time 
is  propitious  for  studying  the  successes  of 
the  cold  wi  ir  period  for  American  diplomatic 
policy  which  allowed  the  U.S.  to  cut  its  mlti- 
tary  budg<  t  and  which  guaranteed  freedom 
and  stability  to  a  nation.  I  speak  of  the  Aus- 
trian Stat*  ■  treaty  which  was  signed  by  the 
great  pow(  rs  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Unit€<  States. 

An  analysis  of  this  negotiation  coupled 
with  an  ar  alysis  of  the  Stassen-2lk)rin  discus- 
sions (Sim  lar  in  character  to  the  Nitze-Kvi- 
tlnsky  diicussions)  yields  policy  parallels 
which  wculd  help  our  national  security 
policy.  Wl  lie  it  is  true  that  only  twenty  per 
cent  of  til  e  national  security  budget  is  tied 
to  nucleai  and  strategic  weapons,  it  U  the 
part  of  til  e  budget  which  is  most  obviously 
detriment  iJ  to  the  American  interest. 

Prom  til  ne  to  time  it  is  argued  that  there 
is  an  uniortunate  link  between  the  arms 
race  and  ( orporate.  bureaucractic  needs.  Se 
rious  cons  ideration  should  be  given  to  rein 
stituting  I  in  excess  defense  profits  tax  with 
strict  prol  it  limits  on  defense  contracts.  Fur- 
thermore, defense  corporations  should  not 
pay  salaries  higher  than  GS18  for  work  on 
defense  ci  »ntracts.  Thus,  a  defense  corpora- 
tion s  salury  schedule  should  be  geared  to 
the  GS  sc  lie. 

Finally,  serious  public  and  congressional 
considera  ion  should  be  given  to  ethical, 
legal,  philosophical  and  theological  debate 
around  war-peace  questions  being  held  in 
nongovernmental  institutions.  The  sterile 
dependence  on  nuclear  armaments  or  uni 
lateral  mlitary  interventions  as  the  way  to 
keep  pea<  e  is  being  culturally  challenged  by 
other  potentially  sounder  and  more  life  af 
firming  p  sssibUities  in  churches  and  unlver 
sities.  I  t  ope  that  Congress  will  be  part  of 
this  dialc  gue  so  that  the  national  security 
budget  v\l\  be  linked  to  our  deepest  ethical 
values. 


WOODEN  ARE  STILL  BEING 
SLIGHTED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
at  TrfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mi  mday,  September  26,  1983 
Mr.  F  LORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  th  ;  administration  has  made  stri- 
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dent  efforts  to  defend  its  rapport  with 
the  women  in  this  country.  At  the 
moment,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  women  has 
been  named  political  appointees  seems 
to  be  at  the  center  of  the  storm. 

True,  there  are  real  discrepancies 
surrotmding  this  particular  issue,  but 
at  the  same  time,  are  we  not  overlook- 
ing the  real  underlying  problem  at 
work  here:  the  lack  of  economic  equity 
for  women.  In  all  the  frantic  exchang- 
ing of  facts  and  figures,  are  we  not  for- 
getting the  average  woman  who  lives 
and  works  outside  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, and  who  receives  little  or  no  rec- 
ognition for  her  day's  work.  To  these 
women,  who  make  up  the  majority,  a 
political  appointment  is  millions  of 
light  years  away.  To  these  women,  a 
paycheck  means  more  for  their  surviv- 
al. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Statistics  show  that,  despite 
equal-pay  laws,  the  average  female 
still  tends  to  earn  less  than  her  male 
coworker.  Even  more  alarming  are  the 
figures  which  indicate  that  women, 
who  hold  traditionally  female  occupa- 
tions such  as  teaching,  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  same  salary  as  their  male 
counterparts. 

As  we  well  know,  discrimination 
against  women  simply  does  not  stop  at 
the  buck.  A  recent  column  by  Jane 
Bryant  Quirm  further  explores  the  de- 
tours women  continue  to  face  on  the 
long  road  to  attaining  equality  and 
narrowing  the  gender  gap.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  Ms. 
Quinn's  comments  with  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. 

[From  Newsweek.  Sept.  26,  19831 
Women  and  the  Gender  Gap 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
How  nice  to  see  so  many  politicians  wor- 
ried about  the  gender  gap.  For  years  men 
mockingly  asked  their  dinner  partners,  'But 
my    dear,    what    do    women    want?"    Now 
they're  asking  that  same  question  with  re- 
spect. The  answer  is  that  they  want  a  fairer 
share  of  the  nation's  economic  wealth. 

Equal  Pay.  Despite  equal-pay  laws,  women 
still  tend  to  earn  a  lower  wage.  Demogra- 
pher Nancy  Rytina  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  recently  compared  male  and 
female  pay.  for  full-time  work,  in  91  occupa- 
tions. In  not  one  case  did  the  average 
woman  earn  as  much  as  the  average  man. 
Commonly,  she  earned  25  to  40  percent  less. 
Even  in  traditionally  female  occupations, 
women  lose.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  were  women  in 
1981,  but  they  earned  only  82  percent  of  the 
average  salary  paid  their  male  peers. 

There's  a  grab  bag  of  explanations  for 
their  lower  pay.  Some  women  take  time  off 
from  work  to  rear  young  children;  some 
want  to  work  fewer  hours.  "But  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  the  wage  gap  is  simply  due  to 
discrimination."  Rytina  concludes. 

Law  Enforcement.  Despite  several  law- 
suits filed  on  behalf  of  women's  rights,  the 
administration  has  been  sending  strong  sig- 
nals that  discriminatory  practices  won't  be 
leaned  on  quite  so  hard  as  in  the  past.  One 
nasty  fight  surrounded  a  Labor  Department 
proposal— now     temporarily     stalled— that 
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would  have  made  it  tougher  for  women  to 
win  back-pay  awards,  stepped  away  from  af- 
firmative-action hiring  plans  and  effectively 
reduced  the  number  of  women  and  minori- 
ties companies  have  to  hire  in  order  to  keep 
their  government  contracts.  Businessmen 
complain  about  all  the  paperwork  involved 
in  these  plans,  yet  that  paperwork  would 
never  have  fallen  upon  them  had  they  not 
kept  blacks  and  women  down.  Without  con- 
tinuing pressure  for  numerical  goals  and 
timetables,  employers  will  find  it  easier  to 
slip  back  into  their  old  habits  of  thought. 

The  administration  has  also  reinterpreted 
Title  IX  of  the  1972  Education  Amend- 
ments, which  threatens  institutions  with 
losing  their  federal  funds  if  they  discrimi- 
nate against  women.  All  previous  adminis- 
trations read  this  law  broadly,  which  Sen. 
Robert  Dole  says  was  Congress's  intent. 
But  the  Reaganauts  hope  to  reduce  its 
scope.  If  they  prevail,  a  school  wiU  be  able 
to  show  bias  in  some  programs,  as  long  as 
they  don't  discriminate  in  the  particular 
area  getting  federal  help.  A  similar  interpre- 
tation might  be  given  to  dozens  of  other 
laws,  which  would  weaken  a  decade  of  legal 
protection  offered  women. 

Child  Support.  A  recent  Census  Bureau 
report  found  that  of  all  the  mothers  enti- 
tled to  child  support,  fewer  than  half  were 
collecting  the  full  amount  for  which  they 
were  eligible  (an  average  of  $40  a  week).  All 
the  states  have  programs  to  try  to  collect 
from  delinquent  fathers,  but  federal  rules 
have  encouraged  them  to  concentrate  on 
welfare  cases.  Recently— after  heavy  lobby- 
ing by  Republican  women— Reagan  decided 
to  change  the  program  to  encourage  more 
states  to  collect  unpaid  child  support  on 
behalf  of  the  women  not  on  welfare.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  proposed  to  cut  the  feder- 
al government's  guaranteed  share  of  the 
program's  cost.  It's  a  hollow  gesture  to  offer 
to  help  more  mothers  collect  their  child 
support  if  the  money  won't  be  there  to  do 
the  job. 

Poverty  Issues.  Loss  of  traditional  male 
support  has  been  throwing  women  into  pov- 
erty. One  out  of  every  four  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated women  is  now  on  welfare.  One  out  of 
every  three  female-headed  families  lives 
below  the  poverty  line.  The  poverty  rate 
among  older  women  is  nearly  twice  that  of 
older  men.  Those  opposed  to  welfare  have 
not  yet  resolved  how  to  deal  with  the  special 
need  of  destitute  women.  To  take  a  job.  for 
example,  a  single  mother  may  need  day  care 
for  her  child,  yet  many  public  daycare  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  back. 

The  Equity  Bills.  After  years  of  trying. 
Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder,  a  Democrat,  and 
Sen.  David  Durenberger.  a  Republican,  are 
attracting  support  for  several  bills  aimed  at 
women's  economic  concerns.  The  adminis- 
tration recently  testified  in  favor  of  propos- 
als to  strengthen  women's  access  to  pen- 
sions. IRA's  for  housewives  are  a  popular 
cause  (although  they'll  benefit  mainly  those 
women,  whose  husbands  can  afford  to  save 
an  extra  $2,000  a  year).  Some  of  the  eco- 
nomic-equity bills  will  pass  as  election 
season  nears  and  Congress  remembers  that 
each  year  women  have  been  going  to  the 
polls  at  a  greater  rate.  In  1920.  organized 
women  finally  got  the  vote;  in  1984.  they 
may,  for  the  first  time,  organize  to  use  it.« 
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H.R.  3976  CENTRAL  BOARD  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  RISK  ASSESSMENT 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP  north  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  may  be 
aware  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences recently  issued  an  importtuit 
report  on  risk  assessment  entitled 
"Risk  Assessment  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Managing  the  Process" 
(1983).  That  report  contained  two  key 
findings: 

First,  within  agencies,  the  risk  as- 
sessment function  should  be  distinct 
from  and  precede  the  risk  manage- 
ment fimction;  and 

Second,  there  is  a  need  for  better  co- 
ordination among  Federal  agencies  on 
risk  assessment,  particularly  where 
more  than  one  agency  is  involved  and 
the  issues  raised  have  national  signifi- 
cance. 

Last  week,  I  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3976, 
which  addresses  those  findings  and 
adopts  several  recommendations  in  the 
NAS  report.  It  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  risk  assessments  having  a 
soimd  scientific  base,  and  it  creates  a 
science  board  to  increase  uniformity  in 
agency  risk  assessments. 

The  Central  Board  of  Scientific  Risk 
Assessment  Act  of  1983,  which  I  have 
introduced  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Scientific  Risk 
Assessment  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  conducting  and  coordination,  as 
well  as  the  scientific  review  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal  agency  risk  assess- 
ments of  chronic  health  hazards. 
Actual  and  potential  hazards  that 
could  affect  human  life,  health,  and 
the  envirorunent  are  of  great  and 
growing  public  concern.  The  public 
must  have  confidence  in  the  adequacy 
and  independence  of  the  scientific 
basis  of  Federal  regulatory  actions. 
Moreover,  public  credibility  of  regula- 
tory decisions  will  be  enhanced  if 
those  regulatory  decisions  are  based 
upon  the  latest  and  best  science  avail- 
able. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  means  of 
achieving  these  goals. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Scientific  Risk  Assessment. 
The  Board  would  be  composed  of  15 
members  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Academy  from 
nominations  selected  by  the  Academy 
from  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Academy  by  organizations  of  pro- 
fessional scientists,  faculties  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  heads  of  Feder- 
al and  State  agencies,  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. The  nominations  would  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  nominat- 
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Ing  procedures  of  the  Academy.  To  be 
appointed  to  the  Board,  a  member 
must  be  qualified  and  distinguished  by 
training  and  experience  in  life,  physi- 
cal or  envirorunental  sciences,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
comparative  metabolism/pharmaco- 
kinetics,  medicine,  veterinary  and 
human  pathology,  industrial  hygiene, 
and  toxicology  and  have  expertise  rel- 
evant to  the  assessment  of  risk. 

Members  of  the  Board  would  serve 
3-year  terms.  To  maintain  the  continu- 
ity of  the  Board,  the  terms  would  be 
staggered.  Members  of  the  Board  and 
its  subpanels  would  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  travel  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Board, 
and  a  modest  allowance  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  in  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Board.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  would  be  elected  by  the  Board 
itself.  The  Board  would  also  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  a  staff  of  appropriate  size  that 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Director. 

The  Board  would  develop,  issue,  and 
periodically  revise  scientific  principles 
and  practices  for  risk  assessments  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  These  scientific 
principles  and  practices  would  reflect 
the  current  state  of  the  art  for  the 
risk  assessment  process,  encourage 
uniformity  in  agency  assessment  of 
risks  and  insure  the  adequacy  of  the 
scientific  base  of  such  assessments. 
While  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  the 
procedures  the  Board  would  follow,  it 
is  expected  the  Board  will  invite 
expert  scientific  and  other  input  rele- 
vant to  risk  assessment  from  outside 
the  Board  in  the  development  of  these 
principles. 

The  Board  would  also  review  certain 
risk  assessments  made  by  Federal 
agencies  of  chronic  health  hazards 
that  involve  more  than  one  agency 
and  which  are  determined  by  any  such 
agency  to  be  of  national  significance. 
If  the  Director  of  OSTP  concurs  he 
would  transmit  the  assessment  to  the 
Board  for  review.  My  intent  here  is  to 
provide  a  limited  review  function  for 
the  Board  that  would  involve  a  very 
few  cases  (perhaps  only  two  to  four 
per  year).  There  is  logic  in  tapping  the 
scientific  expertise  represented  by  this 
Board  for  those  few  issues  that  have 
national  significance  and  are  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  scientific  understand- 
ing. Correspondingly,  however,  I  am 
persuaded  by  the  concern  expressed  in 
the  NAS  report  that  any  review  func- 
tion not  overburden  the  Board.  There- 
fore, my  bill  deliberately  limits  the 
risk  assessments  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  Board  to  those  which  involve 
more  than  one  agency  and  which  are 
also  of  national  significance.  This  will 
keep  the  Board  from  becoming  over- 
loaded and  thus  insure  the  availability 
of  the  Board's  unique  scientific  re- 
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sources  for  those  issues  that  deserve 
consideration  by  the  best  experts 
available  to  the  Nation. 

The  Board  would  also  organize  scien- 
tific workshops,  hold  symposia,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
agencies  on  research  needed  in  the 
risk  assessment  field. 

In  carrying  out  each  of  these  fimc- 
tions,  the  Board  would  be  required  to 
consult  regularly  with  the  Federal 
agencies  which  are  or  may  be  involved. 

Whenever  a  risk  assessment  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Board,  the  Board  would 
be  required  to  publish  a  notice  of  the 
referral  in  the  Federal  Register,  along 
with  an  invitation  for  public  input  rel- 
evant to  risk  assessment.  The  Board, 
or  one  or  more  subpanels,  would  expe- 
ditiously review  the  risk  assessment, 
taking  into  account  the  latest  avail- 
able scientific  data  relevant  to  the  risk 
assessment. 

Upon  completion  of  its  review,  the 
Board  would  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  a  written  report.  "The 
report  would  include  the  Board's  eval- 
uation of  the  agency  risk  assessment 
together  with  a  discussion  of  whether 
the  agencies'  assessment  of  risk  is  con- 
sistent with  the  available  relevant  sci- 
entific learning.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  would 
also  be  made  publicly  available. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  subpanels  to  review  agency 
risk  assessments.  A  notice  would  be 
placed  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
Board's  intent  to  appoint  a  subpanel. 
Each  subpanel  would  have  at  least  six 
members,  at  least  two  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining 
members  would  be  scientific  experts  in 
the  field  or  fields  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular risk  assessment  to  be  reviewed. 
This  composition  would  enhance  con- 
sistency among  the  subpanels  while  al- 
lowing greater  relevant  expertise  in  re- 
viewing a  risk  assessment.  All  subpanel 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board.  Non-Board 
members  would  be  appointed  from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  the 
Academy.  The  nominations  process  for 
subpanel  members  would  be  similar  to 
that  for  Board  members. 

After  completing  its  review  of  any 
risk  assessment,  the  subpanel  would 
submit  to  the  Board  a  written  report 
on  the  risk  assessment.  The  Subpan- 
el's  report  would  contain  the  same  as- 
sessments and  discussions  required  for 
Board  reports.  The  Board  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  subpanels  report 
on  an  expedited  basis,  and  thereafter 
the  report,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion by  the  Board,  would  become  the 
report  of  the  Board. 

"The  Board  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  trade 
secrets  and  of  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial commercial  information  that  may 
be  involved  in  reviewing  an  agency  risk 
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assessment  or  in  any  of  the  Boards 
other  fuictlons.  Board  members  and 
subpanel  members  would  be  subject  to 
the  Academy's  confUct  of  interest  dis- 
closure Requirements  and  would  be 
screened  by  the  Academy  for  any  po- 
tential cdnflicts  prior  to  appointment. 
The  Board  would  have  authority  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  and  to  take 
such  othfr  actions.  Including  prescrib- 
ing regulations  for  the  operation  of 
the  Boarti.  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriata. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  5-year  sunset 
provisio4  Congressional  action  would 
be  requited  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Board,  thus  preventing  its  perpetual 
existence  and  ensuring  a  complete 
evaluation  of  the  experience  and  ap- 
propriataness  of  the  Board  and  the  op- 
portunity to  study  modifications  and 
Improvements. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  encourage 
uniformilty  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's upproach  to  risk  assessment 
and  would  help  ensure  the  adequacy 
of  the  scientific  basis  for  risk  assess- 
ments that  involve  issues  of  national 
sigrdficahce.  At  the  same  time  the 
Boards  role  would  be  strictly  scientific 
and  advisory  in  character  and  would 
not  intr  ide  or  Infringe  upon  the  deci- 
sionmakng  functions  of  the  Federal 
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HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
ni  TriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
HE   LUGO.    Mr.   Speaker,    like 
us  in  this  House,  I  learned 
iegiilative  process  in  my  local  leg- 
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were  most  often  at  odds  In  legislative 
debates.  But  because  he  was  so  dedi- 
cated and  capable,  I  have  always  cher- 
ished John's  friendship  and  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  him. 

When  the  divided  factions  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands merged  15  years  ago,  John  and  I 
formally  became  allies.  We  worked 
even  more  closely  after  that  unifica- 
tion as  John  became  president  of  the 
legislature  and  I  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent our  people  in  Washington. 

That  experience  of  mutual  leader- 
ship strengthened  our  friendship  and 
deepened  my  respect  for  John. 

One  of  the  only  disappointments  of 
my  return  to  this  House  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1980  was  that  John's  service  to 
our    people    in    the    legislature    was 

ending.  ^      ^        , 

During  more  than  two  decades  of 
leswlership  of  our  islands,  John  held 
virtually  every  position  of  importance 
in  the  legislature,  helped  advance  the 
progressive  position  on  virtually  every 
issue,  and  assumed  many  personal  sac- 
rifices as  he  did  so. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands— 
and  particularly  those  of  John's  home 
island  of  St.  Thomas— owe  a  great  debt 
to  this  man.  Their  lives  are  certainly 
and  significantly  better  for  the  laws 
for  which  he  was  responsible. 

At  a  recent  Democratic  Party  dinner 
in  his  honor.  Senator  John  L.  Ma- 
duro's  career  was  well  described  by  the 
great  former  Governor  of  our  terri- 
tory, Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky.  I  wish  to 
have  those  remarks  placed  in  the 
Record  after  this  statement.  By  doing 
so  I  hope  both  to  enlighten  my  col- 
leagues as  to  John's  many  achieve- 
ments and  to  inspire  young  Virgin  Is- 
landers to  appreciate  and,  hopefully, 
follow  the  example  of  John  L. 
Maduro. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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Attorney  John  Lawrence  Maduro  is  a 
native  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  He  is  a 
product  of  the  local  public  school  system 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Charlotte  Amalie 
High  School.  By  his  determination  and  hard 
worli  he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
and  his  law  degree  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Law  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges.  He  is 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  courts  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

He  was  not  content  to  claim  special  privi- 
lege because  he  was  bom  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. He  earned  this  right  by  diligently 
pursuing  higher  education  and  working 
hard  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  qual- 
ify him  to  meet  and  successfully  compete  in 
the  outside  real  world. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  North  African  and  European 
theaters  of  war,  and  achieved  the  rank  of 
master  sergeant  and  later  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serves. 


Upon  his  return  to  St.  Thomas  in  1955  he 
became  active  in  politics.  First  as  a  member 
of  the  Unity  Party,  which  later  became  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  He  was  always  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Many  of  the  political  rights  which  Virgin 
Islanders  take  for  granted  today,  such  as: 
the  elected  Governor;  elected  Delegate  to 
Congress;  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  ap- 
portion its  seats  in  accordance  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule,  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  its  members  and  to  override  gubernatori- 
al vetoes  with  finality,  were  all  achieved 
with  the  help  of  Senator  John  Maduro  and 
his  fellow  Democratic  Senators. 

In  1958  Attorney  Maduro  was  elected  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  legislature  and  went  on 
to  serve  eleven  consecutive  terms,  1959  to 
1981.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Maduro 
held  several  important  posts.  He  served  as 
President  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Senate  from 
1969  to  1973,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
Commerce,  Education,  Finance  and  Rules; 
also  Legislative  Secretary,  Senate  Vice 
President,  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
1971-1981,  he  presented  a  weekly  political 
radio  broadcast  known  as  "The  Maduro 
Report,"  which  had  a  wide  listening  audi- 
ence. It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  Sen- 
ator Maduro  was  an  active  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Birch.  deJongh  &  Parrelly. 

During  his  twenty-two  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate.  John  L.  Maduro  was  constantly 
involved  in  the  struggle  to  improve  the 
social,  economic  and  political  conditions  of 
his  homeland.  During  the  years  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Senator 
Maduro  together  with  another  outstanding 
Virgin  Islander,  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley, 
and  the  democratic  controlled  V.I.  Legisla- 
ture, established  a  partnership  for  progress 
which  resulted  in  bringing  the  V.I.  into  the 
mainstream  of  social,  economic  and  political 
advancement  and  definitely  out  of  the 
"poor  house"  state  of  the  earlier  past.  Sena- 
tor Maduro  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  all 
the  progressive  legislation  that  made  the 
difference.  His  loyalty  was  never  questioned. 
Whenever  he  gave  his  word  it  was  kept,  and 
for  this  he  gained  the  respect  of  his  associ- 
ates. It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  being  respected  and 
being  popular,  a  choice  that  most  elected  of- 
ficials face  during  their  tenure  in  office.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  be  both,  but  if  a  choice 
must  be  made  it  is  far  better  to  be  respect- 
ed. For  it  is  possible  to  be  popular  without 
being  respected,  and  it  is  equally  possible  to 
be  respected  even  though  unpopular.  Re- 
spect is  hard-earned  and  consequently  more 
lasting. 

Senator  Maduro  was  not  satisfied  nor  con- 
tented with  the  old  image  of  having  a  com- 
munity of  people,  smugly  secure  at  the  top 
and  with  little  hope  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  vast  majority  are  deprived  of  the  basic 
means  for  advancement.  He  was  determined 
to  create  a  Virgin  Islands  that  would  offer 
unlimited  opportunities  to  its  citizens  in  all 
areas  of  social,  political  and  economic  en- 
deavor, and  a  Virgin  Islands  where  pride  is 
one's  heritage  and  homeland  would  be  ever- 
lasting. Therefore,  with  a  democratic  major- 
ity in  the  legislature  and  a  sympathic  demo- 
cratic governor  in  government  house,  a  new 
day  dawned  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  closing  let  me  again  congratulate  Sena- 
tor John  L.  Maduro  for  his  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  wish 


him  continued  success  In  all  his  undertak- 
ings.* 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 
COMMISSION  PRESENTS  PLAN 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  NATION'S 
PRECOLLEGE  MATH  AND  SCI- 
ENCE EDUCATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  Commission  on 
PrecoUege  Education  in  Mathematics, 
Science,  and  Technology  has  just  re- 
leased a  report  which,  I  believe,  does 
an  excellent  job  of  looking  at  the  Na- 
tion's critical  mathematics  and  science 
education  problems  and  outlining  a 
plan  for  major  improvements  to  solve 
these  problems. 

One  of  a  number  of  recent  reports 
which  call  attention  to  the  crisis  we 
face  in  science  and  math  education, 
the  Commission  report  goes  further, 
suggesting  a  broad  plan  for  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  system  and  a 
target  date  of  the  year  1995  for  accom- 
plishing such  improvements.  The 
report  also  sets  out  costs  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gested initiatives. 

In  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  we  have  been  working, 
both  imder  the  committee's  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  through  cooperative 
legislative  initiatives,  to  address  some 
aspects  of  the  broader  issue.  An  exam- 
ple is  H.R.  1310,  a  bill  to  improve 
math,  science,  and  engineering  educa- 
tion and  teacher  training.  This  legisla- 
tion was  acted  on  jointly  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Clearly,  the 
Commission's  delayed  study  will  be 
helpful  to  our  ongoing  efforts  to  ad- 
dress problems  of  U.S.  science  and 
math  education. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Educating 
Americans  for  the  21st  Century:  A 
Plan  of  Action  for  Improving  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Technology  Edu- 
cation for  all  American  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Students  So  That 
Their  Achievement  Is  the  Best  in  the 
World  by  1995,"  and  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  some 
of  its  major  highlights  and  recommen- 
dations, stated  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  press  release  armouncing 
the  report: 

Major  Highlights  and  RECoitMENDATiONS 
OP  THE  Report 

Initial  Federal  investment  of  $1.51  billion, 
to  Improve  mathematics,  science  and  tech- 
nology education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  .  .  .  disbursed  at  a  rate  of 
$956  million  per  year  for  the  first  three 
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years,  $680  million  per  year  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  $331  million  per  year  thereafter. 

Retraining  and  upgrading  of  the  1.16  mil- 
lion elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers who  presently  are  less  than  fully  quali- 
fied to  teach  these  subjects.  The  total  cost 
for  such  retraining  is  estimated  at  $3.49  bil- 
lion. The  Commission  determined  that  the 
Federal  share  should  be  50  percent  and  that 
this  retraining  should  be  done  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  Thus,  the  cost  per  year  to  the 
Federal  government  would  be  $349  million. 

Establishment  of  1,000  elementary  and 
1,000  secondary  exemplsiry  schools  and  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation,  to  serve  as 
"landmarks  of  excellence."  There  are  some 
such  exemplary  schools  already  in  existence 
In  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Examples  are  provided  In  Exhibit  A. 
The  Commission  estimates  that  the  cost  to 
establish  an  exemplary  secondary  school  for 
mathematics,  science  and  technology  is 
$750,000  and  the  cost  to  establish  an  exem- 
plary elementary  school  is  $525,000.  The 
Conunisslon  felt  these  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished over  a  three-year  time  period  and 
that  the  Federal  share  should  be  65  percent. 
Thus  the  Federal  government  would  be 
called  upon  to  disburse  a  total  of  $829  mil- 
lion over  that  period  (or  $276  million  per 
year). 

Formiilatlon  of  a  set  of  "new  basics"  to  es- 
tablish a  new  standard  of  scientific  and 
technological  literacy,  and  a  more  coherent 
pattern  of  K-12  math  and  science  educa- 
tion. 

A  strong  commitment  of  National  re- 
sources to  teaching  these  subjects  to  all  stu- 
dents, not  just  the  gifted  and  talented. 

Substantially  increased  time  devoted  to 
these  eicademic  subjects,  through  increases 
In  the  school  day,  week  or  year,  as  well  as 
through  increased  discipline  in  the  class- 
room. 

Increased  time  for  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence in  elementary  school:  60  minutes  per 
day  for  math,  30  minutes  per  day  for  science 
...  a  full  year  of  math  and  science  In 
grades  7  and  8. 

Increased  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation:  3  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. Including  1  year  of  algebra,  and  3 
years  of  science  and  technology,  Including 
one  semester  of  computer  science. 

Increased  requirements  for  college  admis- 
sion: 4  years  of  high  school  science,  includ- 
ing physics,  chemistry  and  1  year  of  com- 
puter science,  and  4  years  of  mathematics, 
including  a  second  year  of  algebra  and 
coursework  covering  probability  and  statis- 
tics. 

OTHER  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
National  Education  Council  to  oversee  the 
Commission's  plan  of  action  and  to  measure 
America's  progress  in  attaining  the  world's 
finest  system  of  education  by  1995. 

Estabishment  of  Governors'  Councils  in 
each  State  to  stimulate  change,  develop 
state  education  goals  and  monitor  progress. 

Establishment  of  a  national  mechanism 
for  measuring  student  achievement  and  par- 
ticipation, that  win  allow  national.  State, 
and  local  evaluation  and  comparison  of  edu- 
cational progress. 

Reaffirms  the  national  consensus  that 
States  and  localities  should  shoulder  most 
of  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation .  .  .  yet  recognizes  a  strong  national 
Interest  and  Federal  role  in  rejuvenating 
math  and  science  education. 

Supports  rigorous  standards  for  certifying 
mathematics  and  science  teachers;  together 
with  Improved  training,  recognition  and  ap- 
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propriate  compensation.  Exhibit  D  contains 
some  Imaginative  ways  to  increase  teachers' 
compensation. 

Encourages  increased  use  of  computers 
and  other  modem  education  technologies 
for  student  Instruction,  teacher  training  and 
classroom  management. 

Ehicourages  increased  informal  education. 
Including  Federal  support  for  out-of-school 
education  and  activities  by  science  museums 
and  public  broadcasting. 

Suggests  that  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tions, as  their  public  duty,  should  provide 
one  hour  each  afternoon  for  children's  edu- 
cational programs. 

Recommends  appointment  of  a  Council  on 
Educational  Financing  to  determine  costs  of 
educational  improvements  and  methods  to 
raise  the  needed  funds.  One  suggestion  of- 
fered to  the  Council  is  to  develop  mecha- 
nism to  avoid  placing  individual  states 
under  anti-competitive  tax  disadvantages.* 


LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN  TRIBUTE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Maryland  will  convene  a  banquet  in 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
become,  during  his  45  years  of  public 
service,  the  embodiment  of  civic  duty 
and  the  pater  familias  of  my  State's 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Honorable  Louis  Goldstein 
began  his  career  in  public  service  back 
in  1937,  during  Albert  C.  Ritchie's 
final  year  as  Governor.  For  the  next  5 
years  he  served  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. Elected  to  the  State  senate  by 
the  people  of  Calvert  County  in  1947. 
he  served  as  majority  floor  leader 
from  1951  to  1955,  and  as  president  of 
the  senate  from  1955  to  1958.  In  that 
year  Louis  Golstein  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  a  position  combining  all  the 
pleasures  of  tax  collecting  with  the 
many  rewards  of  budget  planning.  The 
thankless  decisions  demanded  of  a 
comptroller  have  never  before  won  the 
holder  of  that  office  the  respect  which 
Jjouis  Goldstein  has  earned.  He  has 
presided  over  that  office  for  the  last 
25  years.  With  greater  predictability 
than  the  tides,  the  people  of  Maryland 
have  reelected  him,  and  this  is  a  tradi- 
tion I  am  sure  they  will  continue.  In 
the  process,  they  have  given  to  anyone 
who  hears  the  calling  of  public  service 
a  role  model  that  can  be  emulated,  but 
never  equalled. 

One  facet  of  Louis'  career  seems  is  as 
significant  as  it  Ls  unique.  That  is  that 
public  service  means  much  more  than 
simply  winning  elections  or  lending 
support  to  another  candidate's  cam- 
paign. Public  service  means  total  dedi- 
cation to  the  job  at  hand.  In  this  re- 
spect, Louis  is  an  imdisputed  and 
widely  recognized  expert  in  organizing 
and    managing    State    finances.    So 
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,  _  this  appreciated  that  Just  last 

week  th(!  Governor  announced  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  unprecedented  tribute 
In  my  SUte:  The  new  State  treasury 
building  will  soon  be  dedicated  In  the 
name  ojf  Louis  B.  Goldstein.  Few 
public  servants  have  ever  been  so  hon- 
ored, nor  so  deserving  as  this  remarka- 
ble comptroller. 

Louis'  career  illustrates,  however, 
that  statesmanship  goes  beyond  the 
mere  dui  ies  of  one's  office.  It  also,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  means  a 
dedication  that  takes  one  into  all  as- 
pects of 'one's  community:  its  schools, 
towns,  ajnd  youth;  its  history  and  its 
future.  : 

lis  a  gentleman  farmer,  but 
le  crops,  soils,  and  seasons  as 
jreoman  can.  He  is  a  scholar, 
ly  honorary  degrees,  and 
ihe    history    and    folklore    of 

^ J  as  one  can  only  after  having 

participated  in  their  making  for  as 
long  as  he  has.  For  10  years  he  pub- 
lished tjhe  Calvert  County  Gazette, 
and  his  i  keen  insight  and  country  wit 
bound  together  the  farms  and  villages 
of  southern  Maryland. 

And  he  has  been  soldier  as  well  as 
statesmi  in.  The  only  4  years  Louis  has 
been  abient  from  Maryland  he  served 
on  the  Jtaff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur. 

Havin  r  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
at  the  n  ature  age  of  29,  he  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  discharged  after  4  years  in 
the  Pac^ic  and  Asian  theaters. 

;  Goldstein,  in  short,  is  an  inspi- 
ration t )  any  young  person  wishing  to 
enter  p<  litics.  Further,  he  is  a  measur- 
ing rod  Jf  integrity  for  anyone  already 
involvec  in  public  affairs.  He  is  justifi- 
ably known  as  Mr.  Maryland.  I  will 
take  gr«at  pleasure  in  being  with  him 
this  weik  at  the  Mental  Health  Asso- 
banquet  in  his  honor,  and 
congratilate  him  on  the  recognition 
he  so  jtstly  has  earned  in  his  work  as 
the  cone  ptroller  of  Maryland.^ 
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POLICY:  AN  IDEA 
OF  A  DEFINITION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NTBRASKA 
IN  TiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mbnday,  September  26,  1983 
i  EREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
fate  of  the  yacht,  Liberty,  or 
aant    race    in    the    National 
East,  a  key  topic  now  being  dis- 
n  this  city  is  that  vague  con- 
in  iustrial  policy. 
Recei.tly,  the  New  York  Times  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  made 
thoughtful  comments  about  our 
preoccupation  with  the  indus- 
debate.  I  hope  that  all  of 
will  read  the  following 
editori^  and  then  give  a  more  careful 
look  at  jour  Nation's  latest  policy  fad. 


col eagues 
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The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1.  1983] 
Industrial  Policy.  What? 

All  the  Democratic  Presidential  aspirants 
are  for  It.  President  Reagan  has  just  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  look  Into  It.  Indus- 
trial policy:  Sounds  Important.  What  Is  It? 

So  far.  It's  an  Idea  In  search  of  definition. 
UntU  defined.  It's  Just  a  slogan. 

In  Its  barest  essentials,  Industrial  policy 
means  a  coordinated  Federal  strategy  to  re- 
invlgorate  the  economy.  The  aim  Is  to  revi- 
talize struggling  old  industries  and  promote 
promising  new  ones,  create  jobs  and,  not  in- 
cidentally, win  elections. 

Interest  in  industrial  policy  was  given  new 
impetus  by  the  recent  recession,  as  well  as 
the  stunning  success  of  Japanese  industry  in 
this  country.  Clearly,  the  American  econ- 
omy has  lost  some  of  its  edge.  Heavy 
"smokestack"  industries  are  being  bested  by 
foreign  competition.  Generally,  even  com- 
plete recovery  from  the  recession  Is  not 
llltely  to  cut  unemployment  below  6  percent. 
If  Reaganomlcs  can't  solve  these  problems, 
then  whafs  the  alternative? 

The  answer,  In  more  than  two  dozen  bills 
Introduced  in  Congress  this  year  (mostly  by 
Democrats),  is  some  kind  of  industrial  policy 
mechanism.  All  the  proposals  would  create  a 
Federal  body— some  with  business  and  labor 
membership— to  assert  national  industrial 
priorities.  The  most  extreme  plans  would 
also  give  the  new  agency  billions  of  dollars 
with  which  to  assist  specific  industries— and 
the  power  to  dictate  to  them. 

What  a  temptation  these  various  plans 
offer:  a  master  plan  to  make  things  right. 
But  what  a  risk,  too.  For  one  thing,  master 
planning  of  a  peacetime  economy  contra- 
dicts the  American  tradition  of  unfettered 
competition— In  reality  often  overridden, 
but  a  fundamental  faith  nonetheless. 

Can  any  Federal  agency  Improve  on  the 
wisdom  and  flexibility  of  the  vast  complex 
of  the  American  economy? 

It's  not  as  though  industrial  policies  else- 
where have  been  so  uniformly  successful. 
Even  Japan,  everyone's  model,  has  reversed 
course  on  occasion.  Its  planners  forced  de- 
velopment of  an  aluminum  Industry  and 
now  they're  forcing  It  to  cut  back.  In  West- 
em  Europe,  by  far  the  most  productive 
country  is  West  Germany,  which  has  the 
least  centralized  economic  control— though 
more  so  than  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

16.  1983] 

Emergency  Industrial  Policy 

There  was  a  time,  only  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when  political  leaders,  economists,  and  some 
business  officials,  were  asking  whether  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  national  in- 
dustrial policy  to  spur  economic  growth. 
The  question  is  still  asked.  But  now  that  the 
economy  continues  to  improve  and  promises 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  next  year's  presiden- 
tial election,  the  nature  of  the  debate  has 
changed. 

Increasingly  asked  Is  not  just  whether  the 
US  should  have  an  industrial  policy  but, 
rather,  to  what  extent  the  various  elements 
of  a  national  industrial  policy  that  are  al- 
ready taking  shape  should  be  centralized 
into  a  cohesive.  Intelligent  plan  for  contin- 
ued and  vigorous  economic  growth. 

The  policy  now  evolving  is  not  that  of  a 
centralized  support  for  key  US  industries,  as 
advocated  by  many  Democrats.  What  is 
emerging  is  an  ad  hoc  policy  that  deals  with 
specific  issues.  These  include  steps  to  boost 
overseas  trade  (such  as  ending  the  Soviet 
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grain  and  European  pipeline  embargoes); 
Imposing  Import  quotas  to  aid  steel  and 
autos;  job  retraining;  urging,  as  the  Reagan 
administration  did  this  week,  that  antitrust 
laws  be  relaxed  to  assist  funding  for  re- 
search and  development;  and  enacting  per- 
sonal and  business  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  sav- 
ings. 

It  Is  precisely  because  such  an  ad  hoc 
policy  Is  emerging  from  the  demands  of  the 
economy  that  Washington  officials  must 
think  through  the  long-range  implications 
of  the  changes  now  under  way.  For  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  hammer  out  a 
hodgepodge  of  self -conflicting  laws  would  be 
unwise. 

As  Harvard  professor  Robert  Reich  re- 
cently noted,  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  the 
U.S.  should  have  an  Industrial  policy,  but 
"how  coherent  It  will  be." 

What  minimal  steps  would  an  Industrial 
policy  include— and  not  Include?  First  the 
dubious  proposals: 

As  recognized  by  some  economists  at  a 
recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  the  U.S. 
should  avoid  aiding  specific  Industries.  That 
meEtns  not  establishing  a  multibillion-dollar 
national  development  bank.  The  old  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  which  some 
see  as  a  model,  was  eventually  phased  out 
because  of  allegations  of  political  favorit- 
ism. Wall  Street  investors  have  a  hard 
enough  time  picking  corporate  "winners." 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  Uncle  Sam 
could  do  a  better  job. 

Another  questionable  element  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  a  national  "superagency" 
along  the  lines  of  Japan's  powerful  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry. 

Now  what  makes  sense: 

Change  tax  and  antitrust  laws  to  direct 
added  dollars  into  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  dollars  could  come  from  the  fed- 
eral government  as  well  as  from  private  in- 
dustry. 

Federal  statistical  agencies,  such  as  the 
Commerce  Department,  need  to  provide 
more  timely  information  about  the  econo- 
my. 

Congress,  the  White  House,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  strike  a  better  balance 
between  fiscad  and  monetary  policies  to 
ensure  reaching  the  goals  of  high  employ- 
ment and  price  stability.  Lurching  from  in- 
flation fighting  to  fighting  joblessness,  and 
then  back  again,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
government  in  recent  years,  has  hardly 
helped  long-term  economic  stability. 

The  federal  government  should  be  doing 
more  to  aid  financially  strapped  businesses 
with  job  training  and  retraining  programs. 

A  new  cabinet-level  trade  department,  al- 
ready proposed  in  Congress,  should  be  cre- 
ated. An  expanding,  global,  free  trade  is 
vital. 

Presidential  candidates  will  all  want  to 
take  a  position  on  a  US  industrial  policy. 
That  should  bring  the  issue  before  the 
public  in  a  healthy  debate.  Such  a  debate  is 
necessary  now  that  many  of  the  elements  of 
a  new  industrial  policy  are  already  emerg- 
ing.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren and  the  fear  of  war,  especially 
nuclear  war. 

The  committee  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  directly  from  some  children 
who  very  articulately  expressed  their 
own  fears  and  urged  us  to  listen  to 
their  pleas  for  a  world  free  from  the 
nuclear  threat.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  young  man  from  Brook- 
lyn, Gerald  Orjuela. 

Gerald's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee was  an  excellent  presentation, 
and  his  ability  to  handle  the  questions 
of  committee  members  was  equally  im- 
pressive. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  Gerald's  prepared 
statement,  and  I  urge  them  to  heed 
Gerald's  plea. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Good  morning,  parents  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  Before 
I  begin  I  would  like  to  say  how  honored  I 
am  for  you  to  let  me  present  my  material  to 
you. 

I  assume  you  are  all  sensible  people,  since 
it  requires  great  Intelligence  to  be  elected  to 
a  highly  Important  part  of  our  nation. 
Other  nations  have  their  Intelligent  people. 
I'm  sure  Yuri  Andropov  Is  Intelligent. 
Ronald  Reagan,  our  president,  is  intelligent. 

But  why  Instead  of  using  our  Intelligence 
for  good  uses,  like  peace,  we  use  our  Intelli- 
gence for  war?  Is  it  right  to  call  having  mis- 
siles In  Europe  peace?  Is  it  right  to  call  a  nu- 
clear missile  "peace  keeper"? 

This,  is  a  waste  of  intelligence.  We  are  cri- 
minalizing Newton,  Dalton,  Einstein,  Lucre- 
tius, and  Democritus,  great  pioneers  in  the 
energy  of  the  Atom.  What  would  Einstein 
have  thought  of  this? 

It  is  senseless  to  waste  money  on  a  missile. 
There  are  no  winners  in  nuclear  war.  A  one 
megaton  weapon  exploding  at  ground  level 
during  a  nuclear  war  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
would  have  a  radioactive  cloud  reach  New 
York  In  a  week.  But  by  then.  New  York 
would  have  been  vaporized  long  before 
Racine  was. 

Why  can't  we  live  in  a  world  with  only  one 
rule— peace?  Sometime  In  October  of  last 
year,  I  saw  a  PBS  (channel  13)  presentation 
of  a  movie  made  by  the  Japanese  after  the 
bomb  had  hit.  Parts  of  people  literally 
melted  under  the  blast.  A  bone  was  sticking 
out  from  the  socket  where  there  once  was 
an  arm.  The  shadows  of  people  left  imprint- 
ed on  the  floors  and  walls  when  the  heat 
flash  vaporized  them.  Pitiful  piles  of  en- 
trails that  were  once  known  as  human 
beings.  That  was  a  25  kiloton  bomb. 

Now  nations  have  arsenals  made  of  more 
than  15,000  warheads  mostly  thermonucle- 
ar. Eaich  one  50  tunes  more  powerful  than 
the  one  over  Hiroshima. 

Simple  in  design.  At  high  temperatures, 
the  two  forms  of  "heavy"  hydrogen,  deuteri- 
um, and  tritium  fuse  to  form  the  heavier 
element  helium.  Great  energy  is  released. 
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That  can  be  heard  in  any  serene  junior  high 
school.  But  no  matter  how  simple  It  Is,  It's 
deadly.  Any  country  with  the  capabilities 
can  do  it.  And  so  a  lot  of  countries  have  it. 
That  Is  frightening. 

That  Is  when  children,  like  me,  come  In. 
We  are  frightened  that  a  lot  of  countries 
have  the  bomb.  We  tire  frightened  that  we 
might  be  hit.  You  are  parents.  Let  your  chil- 
dren live,  and  let  our  children  live.  If  you 
kill  a  child,  you  really  kill  two— us  as  chil- 
dren, and  us  as  adults  with  children.  We 
must  understand  that  anything  nuclear— a 
plant,  a  missile— a  war— is  something  very 
dangerous,  we  cannot  yet  safely  operate  the 
first.  We  cannot  control  the  second  and  no 
one  win  win  the  third. 

A  nuclear  war  is  a  time  bomb.  Time  Is  run- 
ning out.  Let  the  adults,  children  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  fight  and  work  togeth- 
er to  defuse  this  time  bomb.  The  wire  that 
we  need  to  cut  Is  visible.  But  to  cut  the  wire 
we  need  clippers.  If  we  work  together  the 
clippers  are  In  our  hands.  If  not,  time  will 
termlnate-and  so  will  the  world. 

If  you  don't  listen  to  the  adults,  please  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  world,  I  beg 
you,  give  yourselves  and  us  a  chance. 

Thank  you.* 


GOV.  RALPH  PAIEWONSKY  AR- 
TICULATES PARTY  LEADER- 
SHIP 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  fortunate,  those  of  us  in  public  life 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  Itnow 
and  work  with  a  truly  great  leader. 

I  have  had  that  fortune.  In  my  case 
the  individual  is  a  man  who  has  had 
the  vision  to  Itnow  how  things  should 
be  changed  and  the  ability  to  bring 
worthwhile  change  about. 

That  man,  former  Governor  Ralph 
M.  Paiewonsky,  of  my  home  Virgin  Is- 
lands, has  contributed  his  vision  and 
ability  to  our  territory  for  nearly  a 
half  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  de- 
spite this  long  experience— or  perhaps 
because  of  it— he  is  still  among  the 
most  visionary  and  able  leaders  of  our 
islands. 

This  was  clearly  demonstrated  this 
summer  when  Governor  Paiewonsky 
addressed  a  Democractic  Party  gather- 
ing. He  used  the  occasion  to  articulate 
the  purposes  of  party  leadership  of 
our  society  in  a  way  that  has  relevance 
to  all  of  us— Democrat  or  not  in  affili- 
ation. 

Because  I  believe  that  Governor 
Paiewonsky's  brilliant  statement  will 
help  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  better 
uncierstand  the  political  process,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  purpose  of  well-organized,  active  po- 
litical parties  is  to  develop  among  its  mem- 
bers the  (>olitical  philosophy  and  to  teach 
the  science  of  government,  to  discuss  the 
issues  and  the  needs  of  the  community,  de- 
velop programs,  find  solutions,  bring  about 
responsibility  and  accountability  In  govern- 
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ment,  to  develop  political  leadership  and  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  electing  offi- 
cials to  office. 

In  the  past  a  well-organized,  active,  re- 
sponsible Democratic  Party  with  able  and 
dedicated  leadership  aided  in  bringing  about 
change  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Quite  simply, 
it  has  been  through  the  growing  political 
maturity  of  the  people  of  these  islands  that 
brought  about  the  changes  for  the  better 
that  we  enjoyed  in  the  1960's.  The  leaders 
who  represented  us  in  our  legislature  during 
those  important  years,  for  example,  were  re- 
flections of  those  who  placed  them  there. 
Today  our  people  have  access  to  even  better 
education  facilities  and  opportunities  here 
In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  Intelligent  leadership. 
However,  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  time  wasted  in  the  legislature  on 
matters  of  minor  significance.  It  is  time  to 
put  aside  petty  differences  and  to  discuss 
the  issues  In  an  intelligent  manner  and  find 
solutions.  Again  let  me  repeat  that  it  is  the 
political  parties,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
RepubUcan  Party  and  the  Independent 
Party,  that  bring  about  responsibility  in 
government  and  develop  political  leader- 
ship. 

The  short-sighted  policies  of  past  adminis- 
trations prior  to  the  1960's  which  kept  these 
islands  chained  to  poverty  and  deprivation 
affected  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  well- 
to-do  who  embraced  those  policies  hardly 
realized  that  they  themselves  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  very  own  old  system.  They  too 
were  liberated  and  prospered  under  the  new 
progressive  programs.  This  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  prosperity  that 
comes  from  a  broad  base,  which  created  a 
large  middle  class,  and  not  the  trickle-down 
kind  of  the  earlier  past. 

Some  people  criticized  the  prosperity  of 
the  1960's.  claiming  that  many  of  the 
present  problems  were  the  result  of  doing 
too  much  In  too  short  a  period  of  time.  My 
answer  has  always  been  that  it  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  their  inability  to  remove  garbage, 
provide  more  electricity  and  water,  fix 
roads,  and  provide  more  efficient  services.  It 
is  easer  to  resolve  the  problems  arising  out 
of  prosperity  than  those  arising  out  of  pov- 
erty. 

Yes,  we  have  progressed— but  do  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  progress  and  prosperity 
will  continue.  It  is  like  freedom.  To  be  free 
you  must  keep  working  at  it.  The  same  is 
true  for  progress  and  prosperity. 

Today  our  economy  has  deteriorated,  cre- 
ating fiscal  problems  and  unemployment. 
Some  of  this  Is  caused  by  outside  forces 
beyond  our  control  and  some  of  it  is  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  groups  here  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Let  me  say  here,  and  it 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  that  progress 
and  prosperity  will  endure  only  when  aU 
Virgin  Islands  groups  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  work 
together. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  sixteen  years 
ago,  to  be  specific  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  1967,  at  a  St.  Croix  democratic  testi- 
monial dinner  I  said  then  and  I  am  saying  it 
again:  "Our  party  of  leadership  is  the  party 
that  faces  a  future  of  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  all  Virgin  Islanders  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliations.  You  represent 
the  leadership  in  government,  business  and 
civic  endeavors,  and  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  the  banner  and  record  with  deeds 
that  match  your  words  of  promise." 

Twenty-two  years  ago  when  I  took  office  I 
made  a  pledge  In  my  inaugural  address— ex- 
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pressing  the  promises  of  a  democratic  ad- 
ministration- Here  Is  what  I  said: 

1.  We  n»ist  aim  to  make  our  domestic 
Island  life  4  more  abundant  one. 

2.  We  mu^t  8«x;elerate  our  economy. 

3.  We  m»ist  further  advance  our  cultural, 
moral  and  tplritual  life. 

4.  We  mast  make  greater  progress  politi- 
cally. 

5.  As  a  practical  man,  I  know  that  none  of 
us  lives  on  Inspiration  alone,  or  on  Ideals 
alone.  Th^  must  be  food  to  eat.  There 
must  be  a  t-oof  over  our  heads.  There  must 
be  proper  tiedlcal  aid  for  the  aged  and  the 
needy.  Acctrdingly,  I  will  prepare  a  series  of 
special  programs  to  help  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives,     j  ^  ,     . 

6.  This  ^dmlrUstratlon  will  also  help  to 
expand  an^  develop  our  tourist  economy  on 
a  yearroulid  basis  Instead  of  a  few  months 
only.  We  liso  need  to  diversify  our  econo- 
my. We  wi  1  encourage  the  establishment  of 
gmftii  ind\;stry  to  create  job  opportunities 

m  a  year-i  ound  basis. 

7.  On  ths  cultural  side  we  must  continue 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  education. 

8.  We  ali  o  need  a  college  in  our  Islands  to 
(  )ur  people  the  benefits  of  higher 

not  only  to  help  the  individual 
but  also  tq  carry  out  our  part  in  the  nation- 
al responiblity  to  improve  our  leadership 
through  bttter  trained  minds. 

9  I  can  envisage  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a 
cultural  omter  for  the  Caribbean  and  the 


supply  to 
education, 


Americas, 
Americas 
meeting— 
from  the 


where    the    culture   of    all   the 

may  meet  and  profit  from  the 

-d    university    where    our    friends 

^,„„  . British  Virgin  Islands  will  meet 

our  frien<s  from  the  French  Islands,  the 
Dutch  Islmds,  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
lands  of  t  le  Caribbean,  the  North  and  the 
South.  Til  is  Is  not  merely  a  dream  of  mine. 
It  Is  a  pro  ect  under  serious  consideration  in 
Washing^  m. 

.   the   political   side,    I   will   move 

„ ^.^.  its  previously  stated,  for  increased 

repr^nU  itlon  in  our  Government.  We  have 
three  basi :  aims: 

must  have  representation  before 
of  a  delegate 


We 


A. 

the  Congress   in   the   form 
freely  ele<  ted  by  our  people. 

B.  We  I  lust,  in  the  future,  elect  our  own 
Governor 

C.  We  nust  finally  achieve  the  long-de 
sired  riglit  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
Presjdentlof  the  United  States. 

I  pledg^  to  you  here  today  that  I  will  work 
unceasingly  to  gain  these  goals.  We  must 
achieve  tl  lese  things  because  they  are  basic 
rights  of  I  lU  American  citizens 

This  is  what  the  democratic  administra- 
tion promised  you  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Today  w(  can  now  look  back  and  see  how 
well  our  ( ieeds  matched  our  promises.  Let  us 
as  an  actl  ve  Democratic  Party  take  the  lead- 
ership role  and  plan  the  programs  for  the 
future.  O  iir  party  did  it  once  and  it  can  do  it 
again. 

Let  us  look  ahead  with  renewed  hope  to 
wards  th( ;  future.  Let  a  new  day  dawn,  and 
let  that  d  ay  be  tomorrow,  and  remember,  to- 
morrow i  1  but  another  dawn  away.« 
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THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  AND 
AMORTIZATION  OF  ST.  MARY'S 
CHURCH  MORTGAGE,  WILKES- 
BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
m  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Satursday  evening.  October  15,  the  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Mary's  Antlochian 
Orthodox  Church  will  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  their  parish  and 
the  amortization  of  their  church's 
mortgage. 

The  founding  fathers  of  St.  Mary's 
began  their  immigration  to  America  in 
the  year  1890.  The  families  of  Saba, 
Hyder,  Broody,  Audi,  Simon,  Serhan, 
and  Atiyeh  hailed  from  the  area  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli. 
The  Syrian  Orthodox  families  of 
Betar,  Abraham,  Johns,  Cross,  Namey, 
Baroody,  and  Solomon  were  among 
the  earliest  to  arrive  from  the  area  of 
Latakia  before  1900. 

The  yoiing  men  came  alone  and 
foimd  work  here  under  sponsorship  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Once  these  single  men  earned 
enough  to  set  up  homes,  they  returned 
to  their  homeland  to  marry  and  raise 
children  in  America.  They  sought  reli- 
gious freedom  and  free  enterprise  in 
the  land  of  hope  and  promise.  Several 
of  the  young  men  married  American 
women  of  Irish  and  Dutch  descent  and 
made  happy  marriages. 

By  the  year  1904,  35  families  resided 
in  the  Rolling  Mill  Hill  section  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  they  convened  to 
organize  a  parish.  A  worthy  house- 
holder, Michael  Saba,  was  elected  to 
be  the  new  clergyman.  A  bishop  from 
Christian  Russia.  Raphael  of  Blessed 
Memory,  came  from  New  York  City 
and  ordained  the  priest.  Father  Mi- 
chael served  the  parish  for  4  years.  By 
the  year  1908,  30  new  families  joined 
the  parish,  and  a  new  priest.  Father 
George  Kattouf,  led  ably  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  132  High  Street  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  church  building 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $9,000. 

A  rectory  was  also  built  in  1912, 
behind  the  church,  at  19  McCarragher 
Street  for  $4,000. 

The  congregation  grew  steadily  imtil 
1914,  when  the  first  World  War  began. 
A  number  of  our  yoimg  men  joined 
the  Army  and  served  well.  By  the  year 
1928,  the  old  church  was  enlarged  and 
lifted  to  build  a  large  community  hall 
underneath,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  The 
congregation,  by  1940,  was  300  families 
strong,  and  boasted  business  and  pro- 
fessional people.  During  World  War  II. 
130  of  its  young  men  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  seven  lost  their 
lives  in  the  European  theater. 

In  1958,  the  congregation  voted  to 
erect  a  new  church  edifice,  hall  and 
rectory.  This  was  done  in  the  year 
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1969,  located  at  905  South  Main 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000.  The  parish  has  been  active  in 
all  civic  activities. 

Over  the  years,  534  marriages  and 
2,156  baptisms  have  been  performed  in 
the  buildings  of  St.  Mary's  Antiochian 
Orthodox  Church. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  October  15  is 
indeed  a  very  special  day  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre  community.  At  a  ban- 
quet that  evening  all  of  us  will  rejoice 
with  the  Very  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Nahas, 
the  pastor,  and  all  of  the  people  of  St. 
Mary's  Antiochian  Orthodox  Church. 
It  will  be  my  honor  to  be  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
share  this  significant  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
House.* 
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JOHN  KLEPP.  OF  BOYDS,  MD.. 
RECEIVES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  V.ALOR  CITA- 
TION 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1983,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  held  its  49th  Honors 
Awards  Convocation.  On  that  day,  the 
Department  honored  their  employees 
who  care  deeply  about  their  fellow- 
man  and  about  America.  Three  catego- 
ries of  awards  were  presented  at  this 
convocation  for  individual  employees 
including:  Distinguished  service,  valor, 
and  conservation  service. 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, John  W.  Klepp.  of  Boyds.  Md., 
received  one  of  the  valor  awards.  The 
valor  award  is  presented  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  unusual  courage 
involving  a  high  degree  of  personal 
risk  in  the  face  of  danger.  Recipients 
receive  a  citation  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  an  engraved  valor  award  gold 
medal. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  citation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington. 

Citation  for  Valor 

john  p.  farrell.  john  w.  klepp. 

frank  hart.  calvin  d.  yates 

In  recognition  of  courageous  action  in  res- 
cuing four  persons  from  drowning. 

On  September  16.  1981.  an  automobile 
skidded  out  of  control  on  Beach  Drive.  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  plunged  into  the  raging 
torrent  of  the  flood-swollen  creek.  The  four 
occupants  escaped  from  the  vehicle  and 
clung  to  It  before  It  became  submerged  25 
feet  from  shore.  National  Park  Service  tree 
crew  employees  John  Klepp.  Prank  Hart, 
and  Calvin  Yates,  working  nearby,  hurried 
to  assist  the  panic-stricken  victims,  among 
them  an  82-year-old  man.  John  Klepp  and 
Calvin  Yates  attempted  to  swim  to  the  vehi- 
cle but  were  washed  downstream  by  the 


force  of  the  water.  Then  John  Klepp  and 
Frank  Hart  entered  the  water  and  formed  a 
human  chain  with  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
They  reached  the  victims  and  held  them 
above  the  water  until  additional  help  ar- 
rived. U.S.  Park  Police  Officer  John  P.  Par- 
rell  responding  to  the  emergency,  observed 
the  rescue  attempt  and  the  serious  threat  of 
the  swift  current.  He  dove  into  the  water, 
reached  the  elderly  victim,  and  brought  him 
safely  to  shore  although  they  were  repeat- 
edly submerged  In  the  deep,  turbulent 
water.  In  a  renewed  rescue  attempt.  John 
Klepp  entered  the  water  upstream  and 
swam  to  the  vehicle  to  secure  a  rope  to  the 
door  while  the  tree  crew  held  the  other  end. 
Frank  Hart  and  Officer  Farrell  swam  to  the 
vehicle  clinging  to  the  rope  and  brought  the 
remaining  victims  one  by  one  to  safety.  The 
persons  Involved  in  this  rescue  demonstrat- 
ed exceptional  courage  with  complete  disre- 
gard for  their  personal  safety.  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  heroic  actions.  John  P.  Farrell. 
John  W.  Klepp.  Frank  Hart,  and  Calvin  D. 
Yates  are  granted  the  Valor  Award  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

James  G.  Watt, 

Secretary.m 
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HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
going debate  over  the  pending  immi- 
gration bill,  H.R.  1510,  has  brought  a 
large  volume  of  mail  into  my  office 
from  constituents  and  others  who  are 
concerned  about  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  enacting  this  legislation. 
Many  of  these  expressions  of  concern 
come  from  members  of  the  Hispanic 
community,  whose  comments  I  give 
particular  weight  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion that  would  be  affected  the  most. 
While  the  appeal  of  granting  legal 
status  to  the  3  to  6  milion  illegal  aliens 
estimated  to  be  living  in  the  United 
States  is  a  strong  argimient  in  favor  of 
passing  H.R.  1510,  the  prospect  of 
widespread  discrimination,  as  de- 
scribed by  those  who  would  be  its  vic- 
tims, turns  this  argiiment  around. 
Even  the  protections  offered  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's amendments,  which  I  support, 
can  only  deal  with  that  problem  after 
the  fact. 

Another  concern  of  mine  relates  to 
provisions  in  H.R.  1510  that  will  make 
it  easier  for  agricultural  employers  to 
hire  foreign  guest  workers  instead  of 
domestic  workers.  This  would  serious- 
ly undercut  efforts  in  certain  States  to 
organize  farm  laborers  to  improve  mis- 
erable working  conditions  and 
substandard  wages. 

I  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  following  letters  from  leaders  of 
the  Hispanic  and  religious  communi- 
ties in  southern  California.  These  let- 
ters were  accompanied  by  thousands 
more  letters  opposing  the  bill  from  re- 
ligious leaders,  local  pastors,  civic  and 
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labor  representatives,  public  agency  di- 
rectors, and  local  residents,  both  legal 
and  undocumented.  Their  message  is  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  debate  on  this 
issue. 

September  20. 1983. 
Hon.  Howard  Berman. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Berman:  Once  again 
we  are  walking  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  sent 
by  Important  constituencies  of  the  Hispanic 
community  and  additionally  religious.  cIvU. 
and  labor  sectors  to  impress  upon  you  our 
many  concerns  regarding  the  specter  of  pas- 
sage of  the  Simpsdn-Mazzoll  bill.  House  ver- 
sion. 

Recently,  public  hearings  were  held  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  sponsored  by 
the  Lesigue  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens (LULAC).  and  many  prominent  and 
representative  organizations,  to  hear  testi- 
mony of  the  present  consequences  of  this 
national  Immigration  legislation. 

Our  country  has  not  the  luxury  of  experi- 
menting with  such  legislation.  Those  most 
affected  by  this  legislation,  those  who  will 
be  Impacted  the  greatest— the  Hispanic. 
Black,  and  other  minority  and  worker  com- 
munities—certainly don't  have  the  luxury  of 
experimenting  with  capricious  treatment  of 
their  civil  rights,  economic  status,  and  gen- 
eral social  well  being.  These  communities 
don't  have  to  wait  for  this  legislation  to  pass 
to  ascertain  the  impact— good  or  bad— on 
their  lives.  They  already  know  for  they  are 
feeling  it  today. 

Testimonies  received  during  those  hear- 
ings by  religious  leaders,  local  pastors,  civic 
and  labor  representatives,  public  agency  di- 
rectors, local  community  residents— citizens 
residents,  and  undocumented;  clearly  bear 
out  our  position  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  legis- 
lation has  no  place  in  our  society. 

We  implore  you  to  listen  closely  to  these 
constituencies  to  bear  in  mind  their  argu- 
ments, to  respect  their  opinions  regarding 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  life  due  to  the 
mere  specter  of  this  legislation's  passage. 

We  have  brought  literally  thousands  of 
letters  from  these  constituencies  firmly  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  national  office  of  LXILAC  is  facilitat- 
ing our  contact  with  your  good  office  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter.  Specifically,  we  would  like  you 
to  make  available  these  thousands  of  letters 
to  such  important  congressional  leaders  as 
the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House 
Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper. 

We  appreciate  your  timely  cooperation  in 
this  matter 

Respectively. 

Bert  Corona, 
Hermandad  Mejicana  y 
National  Immigration  Coalition. 
Nativo  V.  Lopez, 
Hermandad  Mejicana  NacionaL 

The  following  organizations  are  also  en- 
dorsing these  letters: 

Pete  C.  Beltran.  President,  G.M.  Local  645 
U.A.W..  AFL-CIO.  Van  Nuys.  California. 

Kenny  Scott.  Secretary  Treasurer,  Local 
25.  Intl.  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  AFL- 
CIO.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Joe  Placentia,  President.  U.A.W.  Local 
808.  AFL-CIO.  Maywood.  California. 

Vernon  Watkins.  President.  So.  California 
District  Council.  AFSCME.  AFL-CIO.  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

Frank  Gurule.  Secretary  Treasurer.  Local 
721.  Infl  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters.  AFL- 
CIO,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
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Archie  Murrletta.  President.  Local  209, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Arlene  Mordiosini,  President,  Local  911, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Long  Beach,  California. 

Prank  Wilkinson,  Executive  Director 
Emeritus.  National  Commission  Against  Re- 
pressive Legislation  (NCARL).  Los  Angeles. 
California. 

Peter  Achey.  National  Director.  National 
Center  for  Rights  of  Immigrants.  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

Antonio  Rodriguez.  Esquire.  Director.  Co- 
alition for  Rights  and  Visas  for  Undocu- 
mented Persons,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Bert  Corona.  West  Coast  Coordinator,  Na- 
tional Immigration  Coalition.  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Nativo  V.  Lopez.  Hermandad  Mexicana 
Nacional,  Orange  County,  California. 

Father  Allan  Figueroa  Deck.  Director  of 
Hispanic  Minority,  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Orange  County,  Orange  County,  California. 

Jake  Alarid.  National  President.  American 
G.I.  Forum. 

Fernando  Chavez,  President.  Mexican 
American  Political  Association. 

Ray  Najera.  Hispanic  Businessmen  and 
Professional  Association. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  16,  1983. 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We.  the  undersigned 
religious  leaders  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
convened  by  Cannon  Oliver  Gan'er  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  are  deeply 
opposed  to  the  possible  enactment  of  the 
Simpson /Mazzoli  Immigration  and  Reform 
Act  of  1983. 

We  have  a  special  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation,  since  Los  Angeles  has  the 
largest  population  of  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees, both  documented  and  undocumented, 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  imporiant  leg- 
islation has  been  properly  presented  for 
public  debate,  particularly  within  the  Im- 
pacted minority  communities.  While  Con- 
gressional hearings  have  been  held,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Immigrant  and  minority 
grou[>s  which  will  be  most  affected  by  this 
legislation  have  not  been  adequately  heard. 

We  believe  that  Immigration  reform  legis- 
lation is  needed.  However,  we  are  of  the 
view  that  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  legislation 
would  be  a  major  step  away  from  achieving 
this  goal.  In  our  judgment.  Immigration 
reform  must  address  the  following:  a  broad 
and  humane  amnesty  proposal  under  which 
tmdocumented  Immigrants  presently  living 
in  the  United  States  can  qualify;  elimina- 
tion of  the  massive  visa  backlogs;  humanlza- 
tlon  of  the  treatment  of  undocumented  im- 
migrants and  applicants  for  political  asylum 
(including  access  to  essential  social  services); 
preservation  and  expansion  of  the  family  re- 
unification programs;  and.  elimination  of 
the  temporary  worker  programs. 

Instead  of  accomplishing  these  objectives, 
we  believe  that  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  legisla- 
tion would  cause: 

1.  Massive  Increases  in  the  Importation 
and  Inevitable  exploitation  of  temporary 
workers; 

2.  Significant  tncresises  in  the  existing 
back-logs  of  visa  applications; 

3.  Cut-backs  in  the  already  minimal,  but 
essential,  due  process  rights  in  proceedings 
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before  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service; 

4.  An  Ineffective  "amnesty"  program 
which  wlllTdeny  legalization  to  the  great 
majority  of  undocumented  workers.  whUe 
creating  a  (naaslve  pool  of  exploitable  "tem- 
porary resident"  workers,  and  threatening 
thousands  Of  Immigrant  families  with  mass 
deportations: 

5.  Redudtion  of  lawful  Immigration  for 
family  reunification  purposes,  while  increas- 
ing lawful!  immigration  opportunities  for 
those  of  wealth  (in  our  opinion  this  wlU 
simply  Increase  the  number  of  Immigrants 
entering  tie  United  States  without  docu- 
ments); an^. 

6.  Discrlinination  against  minorities  and 
unnecessary  hardships  for  U.S.  employers, 
labor  unloi  is  and  employees,  through  imple- 
mentation of  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
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„.  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  that 

Congressional   consideration   of   a 

overhaul  of  the  Immigration 

Act  be  deferred  in  this  Con- 


yoiir  opposition  to  the  Simpson/ 

lefislation,  and  hope  that  a  more 

id  comprehensive  bill  can  be  pre- 

md  considered  in  the  next  Con- 


aiid 


Yours, 

Reverend   Juan   Armibe,   Roman 

Archdiocese,    Los    Angeles; 

Stanley     E.     Olson,     Pacific 

.  Synod.  Lutheran  Church  in 

Reverend  Eugene  C.  Bouti- 

Sxecutive  Director,  So.  California 
Council;     Mark    Ridley- 
Exec.     Director,    Southern 
Leadership  Conference/Los 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Malotte,  Exec- 
Pastor,     Southern     California 
1.  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
,):     The     Rev.     Canon     Morris 
__,  Cathedral  Congregation,  Epis- 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Igna- 
Qastuera.  Los  Angeles  District  Su- 
Unlted        Methodist 
The  Reverend  Bryan  Jones, 
_.  Epiphany  Parish,  Episcopal 
of  Los  Angeles;  Father  John 
I^oble,  Hispanic  Commission,  Epis- 
Dlocese  of  Los  Angeles;  The  Rev. 
Oliver  B.  Garver,  Jr..  Assistant 
Bishop.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Angeles;   The   Rev.    Dr.   Thomas 
Jr.,   Pastor.   Second   Baptist 
..  of  Los  Angeles;  President,  The 
Agenda;  Dr.  George  Cole,  Assoc. 

:.  Synod  of  Southern  Calif or- 

&  Hawaii,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.   Ellas  Galvan,  Executive, 
of  Ministeries,  Pacific  South- 
Conference,    United    Methodist 
Mardy  Olivas,  American  Bible 
Dr.  Fred  P.  Register,  Confer- 
Minister,    Southern    California 
United  Church  of  Christ; 
Norman  S.  Johnson,  Pastor, 
Faith  Baptist  Church;  Rever- 
Philip  Zwerling  and  John  Marsh, 
Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Ange- 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  19.  I  along 
with  14  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  9  Members  of  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
transfer  ownership  or  management  of 
any  civil  meteorological  satellite 
system  and  associated  groimd  system 
equipment  to  the  private  sector. 

This  year  the  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  which 
is  chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Mr.  Schetter, 
held  five  hearings  on  the  proposed 
commercialization  of  our  earth  satel- 
lite system.  During  those  hearings, 
one  idea  became  abundantly  clear; 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  trans- 
fer our  Government's  weather  satellite 
system  to  the  private  sector  is  not  a 
sensible  or  cost-effective  idea. 

Presently,  the  National  Weather 
Service  accounts  for  95  percent  of  the 
first  use  of  our  weather  data.  Does  it 
then  make  economic  sense  for  the 
Government  to  sell  its  $1.6  billion 
weather  satellite  system  to  a  private 
concern  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  only 
to  sign  a  long-term  monopolistic  con- 
tract for  data  services  which  could  end 
up  costing  taxpayers  more  than  $100 
million  per  year. 

Our  national  security  depends  great- 
ly upon  data  gathered  by  our  weather 
satellites.  Under  the  current  arrange- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ceives priority  consideration  for  infor- 
mation from  these  satellites  during 
emergency  situations.  Is  it  smart  to 
risk  our  national  security  to  a  private 
company  whose  primary  motivation  is 
profit  not  service?  A  joint  Department 
of  Defense /NASA  study  on  this  issue 
concluded  that  "there  is  considerable 
financial,  policy,  and  program  risk  to 
the  government  in  conunercializing 
weather  satellites,  .  .  ."  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  reviewing 
the  Commerce  Department's  "Request 
for  Proposal"  for  commercialization 
insisted  that  a  provision  be  included 
which  would  continue  our  policy  of  al- 
lowing the  free  and  open  distribution 
of  weather  data  to  our  allies  aroimd 
the  world.  They  insisted  on  the  provi- 
sion because  of  their  fear  that  should 
the  United  States  begin  selling  weath- 
er data  to  foreign  governments  instead 
of  offering  it  free,  those  foreign  gov- 
ernments wUl  limit  the  data  they  pro- 
vide to  the  United  States,  data  which 
is  crucial  to  our  international  military 
operations. 
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This  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  the  transfer  of  weather  satel- 
lites to  the  private  sector  is  not  mili- 
tarily prudent  nor  commercially 
viable.  If  free  weather  data  to  foreign 
governments  is  guaranteed,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  then  for- 
eign markets  for  the  weather  data  are 
eliminated.  Because  the  information 
being  disseminated  to  the  foreign 
countries  will  be  traveling  on  public 
airwaves,  the  information  will  be 
easily  picked  up  by  domestic  markets 
as  well.  In  short,  the  only  market  left 
for  the  weather  data  will  be  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Although  these  facts  alone  argue 
against  the  transfer  of  our  weather 
satellites  to  the  private  sector,  the  les- 
sons of  Hurricane  Alicia  and  the  dev- 
astation she  wreaked  on  the  Texas 
gulf  coast  region  generally,  and  my 
district  specifically,  was  and  is  a  chill- 
ing reminder  of  how  valuable  our 
weather  satellites  and  the  national 
weather  services  are  to  ensuring  the 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
reside  in  areas  which  regularly  experi- 
ence severe  weather  conditions.  The 
lives  that  were  saved  and  the  property 
damage  that  was  avoided  because  of 
the  accurate  and  timely  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  storm  provided  by  the 
Hurricane  Control  Center  and  the 
local  National  Weather  Service  sta- 
tions are  substantial.  Who  but  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  providing  these  fore- 
casts and  warnings  regarding  severe 
weather  in  order  to  protect  property 
and  guard  the  public  safety? 

A  clear  message  must  be  sent  to  the 
President  that  Congress  is  not  inter- 
ested in  placing  our  national  security 
and  public  safety  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate concerns.  I  have  been  asked  on 
several  occasions  why  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation  when  Congress 
has  already  passed  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  no  sale  of  weather  sat- 
ellites should  take  place  without  con- 
gressional approval  of  its  terms.  The 
reason  is  simple:  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  complete  the  RFP  process  before 
alerting  the  administration  to  our  op- 
position to  the  inclusion  of  weather 
satellites.  Selling  our  Nation's  weather 
satellites  is  a  bad  idea;  it  was  a  bad 
idea  last  March  when  the  administra- 
tion proposed  it  and  it's  a  bad  idea 
now.  It  is  time  to  settle  the  question  of 
weather  satellites  once  and  for  all,  and 
concentrate  on  the  crucial  issues  sur- 
roimding  our  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellites. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  series  of  editorials  from 
the  Houston  Post,  the  New  York 
Times.  Washington  Post,  and  USA 
Today,  all  of  which  voice  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  our  weather  satellites.  The 
argimients  they  make  are  quite  com- 
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pelllng,  and  I  ask  that  you  take  the 
time  to  review  them  carefully. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  sponsoring  this  worthwhile 
and  timely  legislation.  Let's  not  waste 
any  more  time  or  money  on  this  issue. 
Even  if  the  administration  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  our  mandate  at  least  our 
collective  voice  will  ring  loud  said  clear 
in  the  board  rooms  of  those  companies 
who  would  bid  on  our  weather  satellite 
system. 

Thank  you. 

[From  USA  Today] 
U.S.  Should  Keep  Weather  SATELLrrES 

Sunshine:  $5. 

Snow:  $10. 

Thunderstorms:  $25. 

Hurricanes:  $1,000. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  goes 
through  with  its  plan  to  sell  the  nation's 
four  weather  satellites  to  private  Industry, 
then  Americans  might  find  similar  price 
tags  on  some  of  the  weather  Information 
they  now  receive  free. 

Routine  weather  Information  still  would 
be  available  to  the  public,  but  the  adminis- 
tration hasn't  explained  what  would  be  con- 
sidered routine.  If  you  live  in  tornado  coun- 
try, for  instance,  would  the  government  still 
provide  you  with  warnings  about  tornado 
conditions?  Would  farmers  still  be  warned 
about  heavy  rains  and  frosts?  Would  motor- 
ists be  warned  of  approaching  snowstorms? 
Or  would  the  private  weather  firm  charge 
extra  for  such  information? 

To  what  extent  would  a  private  firm  share 
essential  data  with  airlines?  The  space  pro- 
gram? The  Defense  Department?  Would  it 
continue  the  research  and  expansion  that 
has  made  America's  weather  system  the 
best  in  the  world? 

There  are  no  answers  available  to  these 
questions  because  the  administration  hasn't 
studied  the  potential  effects  of  selling  the 
satellites.  But  some  members  of  the  admin- 
istration oppose  the  sale,  and  hearings  on 
the  proposal  were  quickly  scheduled  for 
next  month  in  Congress. 

The  administration  mainly  wants  to  get 
rid  of  the  Landsat  satellite,  which  surveys 
the  earth  for  crop  information  and  miner- 
als. Landsat  has  been  losing  money  because 
there  haven't  been  enough  buyers  for  the 
information.  But  private  industry  wasn't  in- 
terested in  bidding  on  Landsat  alone,  so  the 
weather  satellites  were  added  to  the  pack- 
age. 

What  price  tag  dangles  from  the  weather 
satellites,  which  cost  $1.6  billion?  Only 
about  $315  million.  The  government  also 
would  subsidize  the  private  buyer  for  15 
years,  reportedly  to  the  tune  of  $5  billion. 
The  Defense  Department  estimates  that  the 
sale  would  cost  taxpayers  about  $800  million 
more  over  10  years  than  what  it  would  cost 
the  government  to  operate  the  weather  sat- 
ellites. 

There  may  be  some  government  oper- 
ations that  t>elong  in  the  private  sector,  but 
weather  forecasting  isn't  among  them.  This 
vital  operation  touches  all  our  lives.  It  is  es- 
sential when  we  schedule  the  family  picnic, 
make  travel  plans,  see  dark,  heavy  clouds 
swallow  the  horizon. 

The  Weather  Service  has  helped  to  save 
lives.  Its  warnings  about  cold  weather  and 
rain  result  in  millions  of  dollars  in  crop  sav- 
ings each  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
services  provided  by  government,  and  the 
proposal  to  farm  it  out  to  private  industry 
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should  be  met  with  thunder  and  lightning— 
and  a  whole  lot  of  hall. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  July  31,  1983] 
Satellite  Sale  Storm 

President  Reagan's  porposal  to  sell  the 
government's  expensively  developed  weath- 
er satellites  to  a  private  corporation  is  being 
protested  by  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization based  In  Geneva.  Aksel  C.  Wiin- 
Nielsen,  secretary-general  of  the  U.N. 
agency,  appeared  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee to  warn  that  commercialization  of 
the  satellites  could  have  strong  repercus- 
sions for  weather  observation  everywhere. 

Control  of  the  space  system  by  a  private 
company,  he  said,  "would  result  in  a  degra- 
dation of  the  quality  of  satellite-derived  me- 
teorological observations,  which  are  the  life 
blood  of  the  world  meteorological  system." 
In  the  Commerce  Department  proposal  to 
sell  the  satellites,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
would  be  the  only  likely  bidder.  Deputy 
Commerce  Secretary  Guy  W.  Flske  resigned 
last  May  after  admitting  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed prospects  for  worldng  for  COMSAT 
at  the  same  time  he  was  supervising  the 
study  that  resulted  in  the  sale  proposal. 

So  far  the  White  House  has  shown  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  possible  weakness  in  the 
plan  or  mounting  opposition  to  it.  Rep. 
Harold  L.  Volkmer,  D-Mo.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
Space  Subcommittee,  says  that  in  the  series 
of  hearings  there  has  been  little  evidence  of 
support  for  the  proposed  sale,  in  contrast  to 
strong  opposition.  It  would  expedite  a  deci- 
sion if  the  administration  would  withdraw  a 
proposal  that  has  so  many  evident  draw- 
backs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1983] 
Selling  the  Weather 

The  Reagan  adnunistration  wishes  to  sell 
the  weather  satellites  and  impose  the  disci- 
pline of  the  market  on  the  four  winds.  First, 
let's  consider  the  administration's  proposi- 
tion on  its  own  terms.  Struggling  to  keep  its 
budget  down,  it  doesn't  want  to  spend  more 
money  on  weather  satellites.  But  the  tech- 
nology of  weather  forecasting  is  advancing 
rapidly.  With  more  satellite  data  pouring 
through  the  new  giant  computers,  the  fore- 
casts might  soon  be  made  immensely  more 
precise. 

Under  the  administration's  plan,  it  would 
sell  the  present  satellites  to  a  private  com- 
pany, or  companies,  that  would  then  pre- 
sumably proceed  to  use  private  funds  to 
expand  the  system.  The  government  would 
pay  the  private  operators  roughly  what  it's 
spending  now  for  satellite  data.  The  data 
would  continue  to  go  to  the  Weather  Serv- 
ice for  dissemination  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  world.  There  would  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  weather  report  that  you  get  on 
the  radio  in  the  morning  as  you  try  to 
decide  whether  to  take  an  umbrella.  But— if 
the  plan  worked— there  would  soon  begin  to 
be  a  flow  of  much  more  specific  and  accu- 
rate forecasts  available  at  a  price  to  com- 
mercial users  wUling  to  pay.  As  the  adminis- 
tration might  put  the  question,  why  should 
the  general  taxpayer  provide  free  service  to 
businesses? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  it's  not  only 
businesses  that  have  an  interest  in  more  ac- 
curate forecasting.  Storm  warnings  are  an 
obvious  example.  If  a  city  were  to  fall 
behind  in  its  satellite  bills,  when  would  it 
hear  about  the  next  snowstorm?  Among  the 
businesses  that  need  better  weather  infor- 
mation, the  most  important  is  farming.  It's 
not  only  a  matter  of  cheaper  food.  If  a 
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farmer  knows  exactly  how  the  wind  will 
blow  for  the  next  several  days,  he  can 
afford  to  use  less  pesticide  when  he  sprays. 
With  better  rain  forecasts,  he  needs  less 
water  for  irrigation.  And  that  saves  money 
for  the  federal  government  itself,  since  it  is 
the  government  that  provides  most  of  the 
water.  When  the  administration  speaks  of 
the  cost  of  the  additional  satellites  as  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  that  is  not  the 
net  cost.  Net  cost  is  less,  if  better  weather 
data  help  the  economy  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently. 

The  debate  over  the  weather  satellites  is 
another  example  of  the  truth  that  cutting 
the  federal  budget  doesn't  always  save 
money.  If  it  simply  means  shifting  costs 
from  public  to  private  budgets,  society 
doesn't  necessarily  gain.  In  this  instance  so- 
ciety would  lose  by  a  substantial  amount 
with  the  restriction  on  access  to  forecasts  of 
value  to  just  about  everybody.  But  It's 
merely  a  hypothetical  case,  since  Congress 
seems  totally  disinclined  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion. 

[From  the  New- York  Times,  May  14,  1983] 

A  Government  That  Would  Sell  the  Sky 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Administration  an- 
nounced it  was  going  to  sell  the  nation's 
four  weather  satellites  to  private  industry. 
Instead  of  presenting  a  specific  case  for 
commercialization,  it  merely  waved  the  flag 
of  anti-Government  ideology.  The  satellites 
"would  be  better  operated  by  the  private 
sector."  the  White  House  asserted.  "The  pri- 
vate sector  is  what  made  America  great,"  ex- 
plained the  official  In  charge  of  the  satel- 
Utes. 

This  high-orbit  rhetoric,  it  turns  out, 
clothed  a  more  mundane  purpose.  It  wasn't 
the  private  sector  that  pursuaded  the  Ad- 
ministration to  action,  but  a  private  track 
established  by  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation  inside  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  runs  the  satellites. 
Comsat  had  been  lobbying  for  two  years  to 
have  the  Government  sell  It  the  $1.6  billion 
satellite  system  for  about  $300  mlUion.  and 
buy  back  the  data  at  a  guaranteed  profit. 

First  it  tried  to  persuade  the  department 
to  cut  the  satellites'  budget,  apparently  to 
make  the  case  for  divestiture  easier.  When 
the  proposed  sale  was  rejected  last  year  by 
the  Cabinet  CouncU  on  Commerce  and 
Trade,  the  private  company  persuaded  Com- 
merce Secretary  Baldrige  to  order  a  review. 
The  council  was  then  headed  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Guy  Fiske.  And  Mr. 
FMske.  it  now  turns  out.  was  holding  discus- 
sions for  a  job  with  Comsat  during  the 
period  of  review.  Eight  months  later  the 
Cabinet  Council  reversed  itself  and  Mr. 
Reagan  announced  the  sale  would  be  made. 

The  department's  general  counsel  has 
ruled  that  Mr.  Piske's  actions  "create  the 
appearance  of  (a)  using  public  office  for  pri- 
vate gain;  (b)  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  the  corporation  and  (c)  losing  impartial- 
ity." There  was  no  actual  conflict,  the  coun- 
sel contends,  since  Mr.  Flske  did  not  himself 
make  the  decision  to  sell.  But  the  Justice 
Department  is  investigating  his  actions,  and 
Mr.  Fiske,  denying  any  wrondoing,  has  now 
resigned. 

Operating  the  satellites  is  an  intrinsically 
governmental  function,  for  which  no  com- 
mercial market  exists.  True,  weather  fore- 
casts could  be  sold,  but  satellite  data  are 
only  one  of  their  ingredients.  Selling  the 
satellites  to  Comsat  would  deprive  the 
Weather  Service  of  control  over  an  impor- 
tant asset  and  reduce  the  quality  of  fore- 
casts for  no  evident  gains  in  efficiency. 
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The  Adi  xlnlfltrmtlon  Justified  this  bizarre 
plan  with  ^  facade  of  unsupported  rhetoric, 
behind  wli!;h  Comsat  was  busy  tugging 
strings  and  dangling  Job  offers.  Comsat  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  Presidential  decision 
in  Its  favpr,  even  though  Congress  now 
seems  cert  iln  to  block  the  sale. 

What  U]  id  of  a  Government  Is  It  that  can 
be  so  ea^  manipulated  to  act  against  the 
public's  cUar  Interest?* 


SALUIES 


AMBASSADOR  JOHN 
LOEB 


HON.  JACK  F.KEMP 

OF  IflW  YORK 
n»  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo-iulay,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  K]!MP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can peorile  can  be  very  proud  of  our 
Ambassaflor  to  Denmark.  John  Loeb. 
who  returns  to  the  United  States  this 
week  toTjoin  the  U.S.  delegation  for 
the  38th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  a  high  tribute  to 
Ambassador  Loeb's  untiring  work  on 
behalf  ol  strengthening  United  States- 
Danish  ielations,  the  Government  of 
Denmark  presented  him  with  one  of 
its  most  Jjrestigious  awards,  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog. 

The  Order  of  Dannebrog  was  estab- 
lished in[l671  by  King  Christian  V  for 
extraor4narUy  meritorious  service- 
primarily  for  Danish  citizens.  Her 
Majesty  i  Queen   Margrethe   II.   at   a 
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Foreign   Minister   Uffe   Elle- 
■emarks  on  this  occasion  fol- 


meeting.  decorated  Ambassa- 


BY  THE  Foreign  Minister  of  Deh- 
ins  ExcKixENCY  Uffe  Ellemann- 
AT  THE  Farewell  Luncheon  in 
»»«.™.  JF  THE  United  States  Ambassador 
John  L  Loeb,  Jr.  at  the  Danish  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Copenhagen 
Mr.  Ai^bassador,  Dear  John,  Ladles  and 
Gentleman,  by  tradition,  the  Danish  For- 
eign Minister  and  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  maintain  a  dia- 
logue on  a  variety  of  important  bilateral 
and  Inter  lational  matters. 

During  your  term  as  ambassador  here  in 
Copenha  jen  we  have  been  able  to  continue 
this  uselul  "exercise"  through  our  many 
open  mill  ded  and  direct  conversations. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I 
have  always  appreciated  the  frankness  and 
personal  involvement  with  which  you  have 
engaged  Yourself  in  our  conversation.  I  also 
know  an<l  appreciate  that  during  your  nu- 
merous Visits  to  various  parts  of  Denmark 
you  hav«  engaged  yourself  in  a  frank  and 
useful  dlEdogue  with  the  grassroots  of  this 
country,  not  least  with  our  young  people. 

During  your  stay  here  we  have  witnessed 
with  gre  It  satisfaction  a  steady  increase  in 
the  contacts  at  all  levels  between  our  two 
nations.  Let  me  mention,  as  a  few  cases  in 
point,  th  B  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Washing- 
year,  my  own  conversations  with 
Shultz  on  numerous  occasions, 
to  Denmark  of  Deputy  Secretary 
Dam  earlier  this  year,  and  last  but 
the  very  successful  visit  of  Vice 
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not  leas; 

Presiden  t  Bush  two  months  ago 
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the  historic  and  strong  ties  between  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States,  based  upon  a 
close  community  outlook  and  ideals.  I  also 
mentioned  the  Importance  of  spurring  the 
dialogue  and  maintaining  unity  across  the 
Atlantic.  Your  mission  here  has  served  that 
purpose,  John,  and  we  are  grateful  for  your 
contribution. 

I  would  like  also  to  make  some  conunenta 
on  Dtmlsh-American  trade  relations. 

For  many  years  your  country  has  ranked 
among  Denmark's  five  largest  trading  part- 
ners. During  the  last  three  years  the  United 
States  has  been  a  dynamic  market  for  our 
exports.  This  year  DanUh  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  reach  the  10 
billion  kroner  mark,  and  6  percent  of  the 
total  Danish  exports  now  go  to  the  United 
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In  1983.  for  the  first  time  In  decades  Den- 
mark will  have  surplus  on  its  trade  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  are  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  trade  is 
a  two-way  traffic.  We  therefore  also  appre- 
ciate the  Importance  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  our  main  suppliers.  In  fact,  your 
coiintry  ranks  as  number  5.  The  dramatic 
rise  in  Danish  imports  of  American  goods  in 
1981  from  7  to  11  billion  Danish  kroner  was 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  higher  ex- 
change rate  for  the  U.S.  dollar,  but  certain- 
ly also  by  Increased  Danish  purchase  from 
the  United  States  of  coal,  aircraft  and  ma- 
chinery. However,  the  current  exchange 
rates  face  the  U.S.  exporters  with  hard  com- 
petition in  the  Danish  market. 

For  the  very  first  days  of  your  stay  In 
Denmark,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  taken 
a  very  vivid  interest  in  Danish  art  and  cul- 
ture. You  are  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest 
in  Danish  art  museums  and  galleries  and 
the  modem  Danish  paintings  which  you 
have  acquired  and  placed  on  the  walls  of 
your  Residence  will  always  bear  witness  to 
your  taste  for  the  best  Danish  art. 

However,  your  interest  in  Danish  culture 
has  not  been  only  a  personal  matter.  At  the 
official  level  you  have  been  very  active  in 
promoting  mutual  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tures of  our  two  countries.  In  regard  to 
Scandinavia  Today  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  Danish  events  in  connection 
with  Scandinavia  Today  you  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration.  Your  active  co-oper- 
ation has  been  highly  evaluated  by  the 
Danes  who  have  worked  on  these  projects. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  Prime  Minister  will  inau- 
gurate the  last  of  the  Danish  events  in  this 
field,  the  exhibition  "King  and  Citizens"  in 
the  Jewish  Museum  In  New  York  City.  And 
we  have  good  reasons  to  thank  you  especial- 
ly for  the  inspiration  you  have  provided  to 
that  project. 

You  are  now  about  to  leave  Copenhagen 
for  New  York  to  take  up  an  Important  as- 
signment as  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  I 
hope  that  when  back  in  that  great  country 
of  yours  you  will  remember  Denmark,  not 
only  as  a  small  and  pleasant  country  in  a 
comer  of  Europe,  but  also  as  a  country 
deeply  committed  to  the  Atlantic  coopera- 
tion and  to  friendship  with  the  United 
States. 

We  thank  you  and  we  wish  you  and  your 
family  all  the  best  in  the  future.  Allow  me. 
as  a  token  of  remembrance,  to  present  to 
you  this  piece  of  Royal  Danish  Porcelain.* 


September  26,  1983 
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RESULTS  OF  CONSTITUENT 
SURVEY 


Durini  my  visit  to  Rebild  with  the  Vice 
Presidec  t  I  had  the  opportunity  to  point  to 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
the  results  of  my  most  recent  constitu- 
ent survey.  The  people  of  the  16th 
District  of  Ohio  represent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  America  and  can  therefore  be 
indictative  of  the  mood  of  the  coimtry. 
The  survey  comprised  18  questions  of 
national  concern.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
find  the  results  informative  and 
useful. 
Questionnaire  results  follow: 

1.  Should  automobiles  sold  in  the  U.S.  be 
required  to  contain  a  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can parts  and  labor?  Yes— 66.67  percent. 
No— 31.06  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  paying  housing  allowances 
directly  to  tenants  to  give  them  some  choice 
in  obtaining  adequate  housing  under  subsi- 
dized programs?  Yes— 18.56  percent.  No— 
76.89  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  law  which  would  allow 
young  persons  to  be  employed  part-time  for 
less  than  minimum  wage?  Yes— 66.29  per- 
cent. No— 32.95  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  ERA?  Yes— 67.23  percent. 
No— 29.55  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  federal  tuition-tax  credits 
for  parents  who  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools?  Yes— 44.13  percent.  No— 54.55 
percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools?  Yes— 85.42  percent.  No— 13.26  per- 
cent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  amount  of 
general  revenue  monies  used  to  finance  the 
Medicare  program  to  keep  it  solvent  after 
1988?  Yes— 52.08  percent.  No— 43.18  percent. 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  Pres.  Reagan's  for- 
eign policy  in  El  Savlador?  Yes— 34.66  per- 
cent. No— 54.55  percent. 

9.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  Income  tax  In- 
dexing provisions?  Yes— 31.63  percent.  No— 
59.66  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  defense-spending  cut- 
backs to  reduce  the  deficit?  Yes— 59.85  per- 
cent. No— 37.50  percent. 

11.  Do  you  favor  domestic-spending  cut- 
backs to  reduce  the  deficit?  Yes— 69.51  per- 
cent. No— 26.52  percent. 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  should  provide 
covert  aid  to  forces  opposing  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua?  Yes— 27.84  percent.  No— 
60.42  percent. 

13.  Do  you  support  continued  controls  on 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas?  Yes— 
68.75  percent.  No— 22.54  percent. 

14.  Do  you  support  import  quotas  as  a 
means  of  combating  dumped  or  subsidized 
imports?  Yes— 75.76  percent.  No— 17.61  per- 
cent. 

15.  Do  you  support  the  President's  propos- 
al for  antlnuclear  laser  defense  system  in 
space?  Yes— 54.92  percent.  No— 32.95  per- 
cent. 

16.  Do  you  favor  a  bilateral  and  verifiable 
U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  weapons  freeze?  Yes— 
83.14  percent.  No— 12.31  percent. 

17.  Would  you  support  replacing  the 
present  progressive  federal  income  tax  with 
a  flat  rate  eliminating  most  deductions? 
Yes— 60.61  percent.  No— 31.44  percent. 


18.  Would  you  support  regulations  to  curb 
"acid  rain"  If  they  would  Increase  your  elec- 
tric bUl?  Yes— 40.15  percent.  No— 53,60  per- 
cent.* 


SYLVIA  L.  CASH 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sylvia  L.  Cash,  CPS,  was  elected  on 
July  18,  1983,  as  international  presi- 
dent-elect of  Professional  Secretaries 
International,  Ms.  Cash,  a  member 
and  former  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  chapter  of  PSI.  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  professional 
secretary  and  has  served  in  numerous 
capacities  within  PSI.  Selected  to  fill 
the  highest  post  in  the  preeminent 
professional  association  of  secretaries, 
an  organization  with  over  40,000  mem- 
bers, Ms.  Cash  stands  as  a  model  for 
her  profession. 

A  native  of  Durham.  N.C.,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  North  Carolina's  Second 
Congressional  District.  Ms.  Cash  Is 
currently  secretary  to  McGee  Grigsby, 
Partner,  and  Bruce  C.  Rosenblum,  As- 
sociate, with  the  law  firm  of  Latham, 
Watkins  &  Hills  in  Washington,  D.C. 
She  has  served  as  treasurer,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  president  of  the  District  of 
Colimabia  chapter  of  PSI  and  as  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware-Maryland District  of  Columbia 
Division  of  PSI.  From  1979  to  1981, 
Ms.  Cash  was  the  intemationsJ  direc- 
tor for  the  southeast  district  and 
during  1982  and  1983,  she  held  the 
post  of  international  first  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Ms. 
Cash  on  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment.« 


THIS  IS  YOUR  SQUADRON 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end in  Williamsburg.  Va.,  the  414th 
Night  Fighter  Squadron  will  come  to- 
gether after  almost  40  years  to  cele- 
brate their  achievements  in  the  Medi- 
terrtmean  theater  and  throughout  the 
Second  World  War.  Like  many  other 
units  of  the  12th  Air  Force,  the  414th 
played  a  key  role  in  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  retaking  of  north- 
em  Africa  and  western  Europe  for  the 
forces  of  freedom.  These  gallant  men 
and  their  families  deserve  the  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  they  move  into  retire- 
ment. They  have  served  this  Nation 
well  and  have  earned  our  undying  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  contribu- 
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tions  they  have  made  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy. 

So  that  we  may  once  again  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  men  of  the 
414th  and  their  comrades  who  died 
during  the  war  and  since,  I  will  include 
a  brief  history  of  the  squadron  written 
soon  after  the  war  by  1st  Lt.,  Air 
Corps,  J.  E.  Swartz. 

This  is  Your  Squadron 

Perhaps  twenty  years  from  now,  when  our 
children  study  the  history  of  World  War  II, 
they  will  know  little  about  the  414  Night 
Fighter  Squadron.  To  them  this  war,  so  real 
to  us  now,  will  be  vague  and  unfamiliar. 
They  will  know  only  that  it  was  over  and 
victory  was  ours.  Individual  units  will  be  lost 
In  the  maize  of  events  before  them.  To  us, 
the  men  in  the  414,  it  is  important,  however. 
It  is  an  organization  that  its  members  are 
proud  of,  one  that  takes  pride  in  every  man 
In  it,  now  that  one  big  job.  the  European 
War.  Is  written  off.  We'd  like  to  take  time  to 
reflect  and  sum  up  Just  what  the  "Four  One 
Four"  has  accomplished  during  the  twenty- 
eight  months  since  January  26,  1943  when  it 
was  activated  at  Orlando,  Florida. 

Under  the  command  of  Major  A.  W.  Cow- 
gUl,  the  newly-formed  414  N.F.S.  spent  its 
first  month  completing  the  complement  of 
Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  In  preparation 
for  the  jump  across  the  "Big  Pond".  The  Air 
Echelon  departed  from  Camp  Kilmer,  New 
Jersey,  on  23  March  1943,  sailing  on  the  old 
Empress  of  Japan,  now  known  as  the  Em- 
press of  Scotland.  Debarking  at  Liverijool, 
England,  they  proceeded  to  Cranfield  Air- 
drome. It  was  here  that  they  first  met  the 
English  Beauflghter,  or  "Bristol's  Abor- 
tion", as  someone  so  aptly  dubbed  it. 

While  the  Air  Echelon  was  undergoing 
operational  training,  the  Ground  Echelon 
left  Kilmer  and  headed  for  Oran,  Africa.  It 
is  doubtful  if  members  of  the  original  group 
arriving  at  Oran  will  ever  forget  it.  Here  it 
was  that  they  learned  the  horrible  truth 
that  not  all  the  travel  folders  about  pictur- 
esque and  sunny  Africa  were  true.  Living  in 
pup  tents,  surrounded  by  mud  up  to  their 
knees,  and  being  introduced  to  that  fjunous 
army  delicacy.  "C"  Rations,  left  a  lasting 
impression. 

In  mid-June  the  Ground  Echelon  moved 
to  Reghaia  Airfield.  Algeria.  Africa,  to  set 
up  the  base  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of 
the  rest  of  the  squadron.  In  the  meantime 
the  Air  Echelon  had  completed  its  training 
in  "Beau's",  seen  the  sights  of  England,  en- 
Joyed  the  hospitality  of  the  British  airmen 
who  trained  them,  and  were  getting  ready 
to  proceed  to  Reghaia. 

At  the  tail-end  of  the  Tunisian  Campaign 
and  just  before  the  invasion  of  Sicily  the 
414th  became  operational  in  the  early  part 
of  July  1943,  being  the  first  American  N.F.S. 
to  operate  in  this  theatre.  Most  of  their 
work  consisted  of  long,  tiring  harbor  pa- 
trols, or  protecting  shipping  on  the  African 
Coast.  However,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  Protville,  Tunisia, 
from  whence  aircraft  of  the  squadron  flew 
on  offensive  patrols  for  the  period  of  about 
one  week  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  enemy 
transports  flying  between  Italy  and  the  is- 
lands of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Two  Italian 
transports  were  destroyed  during  these  op- 
erations, in  addition  to  an  "assist"  on  an- 
other victory  which  was  scored  by  415 
squadron. 

Meanwhile,  the  routine  work  of  protecting 
harbors  and  convoys  was  kept  up,  and  after 
the  opening  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  Sep- 
tember, 1943,  the  squadron  moved  to  Elmas, 
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Sardinia,  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the 
island  having  been  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans a  very  short  time  before.  The  unit  was 
then  under  the  command  of  Major  Earl  T. 
Smith,  who  had  replaced  Major  Cowgill  in 
September. 

By  the  time  the  Anzio  beachhead  was 
opened  late  in  January,  1944.  the  squadron 
had  four  victories  to  its  credit,  all  of  them 
having  been  daylight  encounters.  With  the 
new  campaign  under  way,  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting Anzio  from  attacks  by  aircraft  based 
in  Southern  France  was  given  to  the  squad- 
ron. This  was  carried  out  by  detachments 
operating  from  advanced  fields  in  Corsica, 
while  normal  operations  were  continued 
from  the  home  base  at  Elmas,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  Alr-Sea-Rescue 
work.  The  success  of  the  detachment  in  Cor- 
sica in  stopping  attacl^  on  shipping  at  Anzio 
by  the  German  Air  Force  in  Southern 
France  was  the  basis  for  the  Presidential  Ci- 
tation which  was  later  awarded  the  squad- 
ron. 

On  1  June  1944,  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Bolender. 
than  a  Major  took  command  of  the  squad- 
ron, replacing  Major  Smith,  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  assume  command  of  a  Fighter 
Control  Area.  8  June  1944  marked  a  new 
era:  Night  Intruder  work  over  Southern 
Prance.  The  414  was  the  first  American 
N.F.S.  to  do  night  Intruding.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  kept  up  the  record  by  get- 
ting more  experience  and  better  results 
than  any  other  similar  outfit. 

The  next  three  months  was  spent  in 
moving,  22  June  1944  they  moved  from 
Elmas  to  Alghero,  Sardinia;  4  September 
from  Alghero  to  Borgo  Airfield,  Corsica;  and 
finally  to  Pisa  Airfield  on  the  Italian  main- 
land, 12  October  1944.  Remaining  operation- 
al during  all  these  moves  was  not  easy,  what 
with  intruder  missions  and  patrols  being 
flown  in  support  of  the  Invasion  of  South- 
em  France,  and  additional  intruders  being 
flown  over  the  Po  Valley  in  Northern  Italy, 
but  it  was  done. 

After  moving  to  Pisa  the  squadron  began 
to  do  more  and  more  intruder  work.  This 
they  handled  in  grand  style,  severely  ham- 
pering the  enemy's  communications  and 
transportation  in  the  Po  Valley.  Patrols 
were  limited  mostly  to  "Nickelllng "  mis- 
sions, (dropping  of  Psychological  Warfare 
leaflets  to  German  troops).  Many  of  these 
"Nickels"  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  surrender  of  "Jerry"  soldiers. 

On  28  November  the  squadron  moved 
from  Pisa  to  Pontedera  Airfield,  Italy, 
where  they  are  at  this  writing.  For  a  Christ- 
mas present  they  received  their  first  P-61 
"Black  Widow".  They  continued  operating 
in  the  Beaufighter  while  undergoing  transi- 
tional flying  in  the  "Widow",  however,  and 
on  20  January  1945  the  last  was  seen  of 
"Old  Beau"  as  it  was  bid  a  fond  good-bye, 
and  the  squadron  then  went  operational  in 
the  P-61.  For  many  of  the  men  there  will 
always  be  a  soft  spot  in  their  hearts  for  the 
"Beau",  but  with  a  newer  and  faster  aircraft 
they  were  hoping  to  continue  to  put  the 
fear  and  respect  of  their  striking  power  into 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy  that  "Whispering 
Death",  as  the  "Hun"  called  the  Beau- 
fighter,  had  given  them. 

On  27  January  1945  twenty-six  officers 
and  fifty-two  enlisted  men  left  the  squadron 
with  six  aircraft  for  Belgium.  Here  they 
were  to  work  with  the  422nd  Night  Fighter 
Squadron  in  the  Campaign  of  Western 
German. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  squadron,  here 
in  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Bo- 
lender was  initiating  yet  another  new  night 
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fighter  tachnlque:  Night  bombing  with  the 
P-«l.  Wltti  bombs  at  their  disposal  they 
pounded  harder  than  ever  before  at  enemy 
Installations  during  the  last  days  of  the  Ital- 
ian wttT.  TThe  climax  was  reached  when,  at 
the  helgltt  of  the  Po  Valley  Campaign,  the 
squadron  was  called  on  one  day  to  perform 
daylight  bombing  missions.  With  everyone 
In  the  sqiladron  hard  at  work,  (even  some  of 
the  cooka  were  helping  on  the  line)  a  maxi- 
mum effqrt  was  put  forth,  and  the  first  mis- 
sion saw  ]  every  one  of  the  squadron's  air- 
craft airborne  on  a  mission. 

In  the  'meantime  the  crews  In  Belgium 
had  been  maintaining  an  excellent  intruder 
record  and  had  moved  on  to  Eusklrchen, 
Oermanyi  with  the  422nd.  There  they  added 
two  mor4  "firsts"  to  the  squadrons  list, 
being  th4  first  American  Night  Fighter  to 
take  off  I  on  an  operational  mission  from 
German  »oU  and  getting  credit  for  the  first 
four  victories  over  enemy  aircraft  by  Ameri- 
can Nlgh^  Fighters  based  in  Germany. 

In  sumittlng  up.  Let  us  say  again,  we  have 
an  outfit]  to  be  proud  of.  Perhaps,  not  the 
most  faiaous  there  is,  but  one  that  has  done 
a  Job  and  done  it  well.  Let  our  record  speak 
for  itself  J 

Total  operational  hours:  6952:45. 

Aircraft  destroyed:  13.  _ 

Aircraft  probably  destroyed:  1. 

Aircraft  damaged:  1. 

Locomotives  destroyed;  38. 

Locomotives  damaged:  68. 

Rail  cars  destroyed:  17. 

Rail  cars  damaged:  420. 
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TRIBUTE     TO     THE     LATE     CON- 
GRESSMAN PHILLIP  BURTON 


September  26,  1983 


Motor 
Motor 


.ransport  destroyed:  143. 
ransport  damaged:  280. 


Total  Height  bombs  dropped:  195,000  Ibs.i 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  BARBARA 
HICKS 


HOi  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CAUFORNIA 
IH  T*E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M  inday,  September  26,  1983 


mOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

^e   Council  of  the  Foothills 

one  of  its  most  dedicated 

active   volunteers,   Mrs.   Barbara 

October  26,  1983. 

she  first  became  a  Camp  Fire 

the  age  of  11,  Barbara  Hicks 

as  closely  involved  with  the 

movement  as  anyone  else  in  the  histo- 

Camp  Fire  Council  of  the 
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^as  been  a  camp  counselor;  an 

camp    director    at    Camp 

Wasewigan    in    the   San    Bernardino 

moimt^ns;  a  Blue  Bird  leader  ajid  a 

of  the  professional  staff  of 

Fe  Trail  Council  Camp  Fire 

3  ears,  later  serving  as  council 


:  Saita 


membe  ■ 
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for  5 

presideht 


Duririg  her  many  years  of  cheerful 
and  able  service,  Mrs.  Hicks  has  re- 
ceived wo  national  Camp  Fire  honors 
for  im£  ginative  leadership  and  distin- 
guishec  volunteer  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  its  youth. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  help  honor  a  woman  whose  record 
of  car*  and  concern  for  Camp  Fire 
girls  is  unmatched.  For  the  years  of  af- 
fection ite  giving,  Mrs.  Hicks  deserves 
our  gra  titude,  esteem,  and  emulation.* 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com: 
mend  to  my  colleagues  these  fine  re- 
marks in  honor  of  our  late  friend.  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton.  They  were 
made  by  Ralph  M.  Hockley,  president 
of  Chapter  65,  San  Francisco,  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees at  the  presentation  and  plant- 
ing of  a  memorial  tree  in  a  meadow  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  on  August  29,  1983. 

Congresswoman  Sala  Burton,  Mayor  Peln- 
steln.  Superintendent  Davis,  Representa- 
tives of  Senator  Cranston  and  Congress- 
woman  Boxer,  members  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  Guests: 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  do  some- 
thing which,  in  our  day  and  age  and  the 
hectic  pace  of  our  lives,  is  done  far  too  infre- 
quently: to  say  tiianks  to  a  loyal  friend  for 
what  he  did  for  us  and  for  our  country. 
Sadly,  the  friend  we  are  honoring  today,  the 
Hon.  Phillip  Burton,  Congressman  for  the 
Fifth  District  of  California  for  almost  20 
years,  was  taken  from  our  midst  in  April.  As 
a  result,  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  task 
he  had  set  for  himself.  But  we  who  are  as- 
sembled here  today  know  that  what  he  ac- 
complished in  the  time  given  to  him  on  this 
earth,  be  it  for  the  environment,  the  under- 
privileged or  for  retirees  like  ourselves,  was 
Indeed  a  great  deal. 

We  have  come  together  this  morning  to 
pay  homage  to  our  friend,  Phil  Burton.  In 
searching  for  an  appropriate  manner  to  say 
thanks,  we  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
NARFE  felt  that  we  could  best  honor  Phil 
by  planting  a  tree,  a  Monterey  Cypress,  in 
the  midst  of  this  meadow  which  belongs  to 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
an  area  which  he  was  instnmiental  in  creat- 
ing. All  of  us  know  how  close  to  his  heart 
the  improvement  of  the  environment  was. 

We  of  NARFE  are  thanking  Phillip 
Burton  this  morning  for  his  many  years  of 
support  in  Congress  of  Federal  Government 
retirees  and  of  active  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  always  understood 
that  loyalty  was  a  two  way  street  and  that, 
if  the  American  people  expected,  as  it 
should,  total  loyalty  from  the  Federal  work- 
force, those  government  workers  also  de- 
served the  loyalty  of  those  who  have  control 
of  their  destinies,  the  President,  as  head  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  Congress,  in 
its  legislative  efforts.  There  has  been  in  the 
past  seven  years,  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  regarding  the  rights  of  Federal 
Government  employees  and  retirees.  This 
controversy  has  dealt  with  both  employ- 
ment conditions  and  retirement  benefits.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  in  all  the  debates 
which  have  taken  place  regarding  these  top- 
ics, our  good  friend  Phillip  Burton,  never 
flinched  in  his  support  of  government  em- 
ployees and  retirees  and  that  his  under- 
standing of  loyalty  was  one  of  total  loyalty. 
He  looked  at  government  retirees  as  human 
beings  and  treated  them  as  such.  In  a  day 
and  age  when  a  social  conscience  has 
become  more  and  more  a  rarity  among  poli- 
ticians, Phil  Burton  exhibited  his  social  con- 
science on  a  continuing  basis.  He  was  a  real 


"Mensch,"  a  real  human  being.  We  thank 
him  today  for  having  fought  on  our  behalf 
for  so  many  years  by  having  planted  this 
Monterey  Cypress  as  a  living  and  loving  me- 
morial to  him.  A  plaque,  to  be  placed  in  the 
National  Park  Service  Headquarters  nearby, 
will  remind  future  visitors  and  citizens  of 
Phil  Burton's  activities  and  of  our  gratitude. 
The  plaque  states: 

•In  Memory  of  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Burton,  United  States  Representative, 
August  29,  1983,  A  Monterey  Cypress  tree 
was  planted  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Great  Meadow,  across  from  the  stairway 
leading  to  lower  Fort  Mason,  in  gratitude 
for  the  many  services  he  rendered  their  as- 
sociation, by  the  members  of  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  San 
Frtuicisco  Chapter  No.  65." 

Congresswoman  Sala  Burton,  it  is  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  present  this  plaque 
to  you.  Golden  Gate  Recreation  Area  Super- 
intendent John  Davis  will  see  to  it  that  it  is 
properly  exhibited  in  his  headquarters 
building.  Do  consider  these  two  tokens  as  an 
expression  of  our  friendship  and  our  thanks 
to  your  late  husband.  We  will  always  re- 
member him  with  fondness.  Thank  you.« 


AMERICAN  LEGION  POST  NO.  273 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  installation  of  officers  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  No.  273  of  Bur- 
lington, Mass.  This  fine  organization, 
like  American  Legion  posts  through- 
out our  Nation,  provides  sound  advice 
and  a  helping  hand  in  times  of  need  to 
veterans  and  their  families.  Post  No. 
273  in  particular  has  established  itself 
as  an  important  part  of  the  town  of 
Burlington,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  should  go  to  the  Post's  outgoing 
Commander  John  O'Neil  and  outgoing 
Auxiliary  President  Charlotte  O'Neil. 
I  am  certain  newly  installed  Com- 
mander Lawrence  E.  Wilson  and  Aux- 
iliary President  Marianne  Ganley  will 
maintain  the  post's  extraordinary 
record  of  service. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  the  past  work  of  Post  No. 
273  and  in  extending  very  best  wishes 
for  a  fruitful  and  fulfilling  future.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  FED- 
ERAL-STATE REGULATION  OF 
DUTY-FREE  SHOPS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Akaka,  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
longstanding  concession  relations  that 
some  States  and  local  authorities  have 
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established  with  duty-free  stores  oper- 
ating within  their  borders.  This  legis- 
lation will  clarify  the  legal  status  of 
duty-free  shops  that  operate  in  many 
U.S.  airports  and  other  international 
terminals  in  this  country.  We  are  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  remedy  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  created  for  duty- 
free shops  by  recent  actions  by  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
which  have  inadvertently  jeopardized 
both  the  operations  of  a  number  of  le- 
gitimate duty-free  businesses  and  the 
longstanding  ability  of  States  to  regu- 
late certain  aspects  of  duty-free  shop 
operations. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  been  to  an 
International  airport  knows,  duty-free 
shops  offer  merchandise  for  sale  ex- 
clusively to  international  travelers. 
However,  duty-free  shops  are  not  lim- 
ited to  airport  locations.  Along  the 
Canada  and  Mexico  borders,  for  exam- 
ple, a  number  of  small  retail  liquor 
stores  operate  duty-free  outlets  to  sell 
to  customers  who  are  leaving  the 
country. 

International  travelers  can  purchase 
duty-free  merchandise,  whether 
French  perfume,  Japanese  cameras,  or 
tax-free  domestic  goods  at  frequently 
substantial  savings.  These  savings  can 
be  realized  because  the  merchandise  is 
sold  to  the  departing  traveler  free 
from  the  duty  that  must  be  paid  on 
such  goods  if  they  were  intended  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  States  have  established 
concession  arrangements  with  duty- 
free stores  that  operate  at  or  other- 
wise use  the  facilities  of  State-run  air- 
port or  other  terminal  facilities.  These 
concession  arrangements  can  often 
provide  the  State  or  other  government 
authority  with  substantial  revenues  to 
help  offset  the  operating  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  terminal  facility.  In  my 
State  of  Hawaii,  for  example,  duty- 
free license  arrangements  provide  the 
State  airport  authority  with  over  40 
percent  of  its  total,  statewide  operat- 
ing costs.  In  1981,  the  contribution 
made  to  the  State  airport  system, 
which  is  extensive  due  to  the  island 
nature  of  my  State,  amoimted  to  $36 
million. 

As  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues its  efforts  to  shift  the  financial 
burden  of  various  programs  to  State 
and  local  governments,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  take  any  action  that  will 
interfere  with  the  States'  abilities  to 
collect  revenues  for  Important  public 
services.  In  the  case  of  duty-free  shop 
concession  fees,  we  must  be  especially 
careful  to  protect  the  longstanding  re- 
lationship between  State  licensing  au- 
thorities, where  they  are  requiring 
concession  or  other  licensing  arrange- 
ments from  such  businesses,  and  legiti- 
mate duty-free  operations. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has  gener- 
al regulatory  authority  over  duty-free 
sales  transactions.  Under  Customs  reg- 
ulations,  imported   goods   to  be   sold 
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through  duty-free  retail  outlets  are  de- 
posited in  secure,  bonded  warehouses 
as  so6n  as  they  are  offloaded  in  the 
United  States.  Once  the  merchandise 
is  sold  through  a  duty-free  outlet  to  an 
international  traveler,  it  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  passenger  in  a  secure  area 
just  before  he  leaves  the  country. 

Because  the  merchandise  sold  by 
duty-free  operations  never  technically 
enters  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collecting  duty  on  it.  Customs 
has  the  job  of  insuring  that  duty-free 
goods  are  kept  from  entering  the 
stream  of  domestic  commerce,  where 
they  would  be  in  unfair  competition 
with  duty-paid  goods  sold  by  U.S.  mer- 
chants. However,  because  duty-free 
goods  are  sold  solely  to  an  exclusive 
market— international  travelers  leav- 
ing the  country— duty-free  stores  do 
not  directly  compete  with  domestic 
retail  shops. 

In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
principal  duty-free  shop  operator  is 
one  of  the  islands'  major  employers, 
providing  jobs  for  some  1,400  Hawai- 
ian citizens.  The  Hawaii  duty-free 
shops  operate  with  the  sanction  of  the 
State  legislature  and  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Hawaii  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau. 

Although  there  have  been  some 
problems  in  the  past  along  the  Mexico 
border,  in  particular,  in  insuring  that 
duty-free  merchandise  could  not  ille- 
gally enter  domestic  commerce,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Customs 
Service  has  now  begun  a  major  effort 
to  fully  secure  the  delivery  methods 
used  by  these  operations.  To  the 
extent  that  these  efforts  do  not  inter- 
fere with  State  concession  or  other  li- 
censing arrangements  with  legitimate 
proprietors  of  duty-free  goods.  I  fully 
support  Customs'  efforts  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  this  sales  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  that  we 
are  introducing  today  will  clarify  the 
status  of  duty-free  shops  under  the 
law  and  guarantee  that  State  and  local 
government  authorities  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  require  duty-free  shop 
operators  to  obtain  concessions  or  oth- 
erwise meet  applicable  requirements 
for  operating  duty-free  shops.  First, 
our  bill  codifies  for  the  first  time  a 
definition  of  a  "duty-free  sales  enter- 
prise." Second,  the  bill  States  that 
where  a  State  or  other  govenimental 
authority  requires  a  concession  or 
other  form  of  approval  in  order  to 
engage  in  duty-free  sales,  the  operator 
of  the  duty-free  sales  enterprise  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Customs  Service 
that  it  has  met  such  State  or  other 
governmental  requirements. 

This  bill  is  thus  self -policing.  Enforc- 
ing the  legislation  will  not  require  any 
additional  manpower  from  the  already 
strained  resources  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service.  In  addition,  under  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  bUl.  where  a  State  does 
not  require  a  concession  or  other  li- 
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censing  arrangement,  no  action  will  be 
necessary  by  the  duty-free  shop  opera- 
tor or  by  Customs.  Finally,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  concession  or  other  form  of 
approval  from  a  State  or  local  author- 
ity will  not  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  denying  application 
to  establish  a  duty-free  sales  operation 
or  from  withdrawing  the  privilege  of 
conducting  that  operation  where  the 
applicant  or  proprietor  fails  to  meet 
other  applicable  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  once  and  for  all 
resolves  a  problem  that  first  arose  ap- 
proximately 2  years  ago  when  the  Cus- 
toms Service  attempted  to  clarify  its 
regulations  affecting  the  treatment  of 
duty-free  shops.  At  the  same  time,  this 
bill  will  reserve  an  important  source  of 
revenues  for  many  already  belea- 
guered State  goverrunents. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a  co- 
operative effort  between  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Moreover, 
the  Trade  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  indicated  that  it  will  try  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  next  few  weeks 
on  this  uncontroversial  but  necessary 
legislation.  I  hope  that  Congress  can 
act  promptly  to  enact  this  bill.* 


CUT  DEFICIT  FIRST 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  voted  against  H.R.  1036,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  I  opposed  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  is  wrong  for  Congress  to  proceed  on 
a  phase  2  jobs  programs  without 
having  addressed  the  deficit  crisis  that 
confronts  the  coimtry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  new  jobs  are 
created  in  the  long  run  by  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  that  is  already  ap- 
proaching $200  biUion.  The  fact  is,  our 
country  carmot  sustain  these  kind  of 
deficits  and  hope  to  maintain  any  kind 
of  long-term  economic  growth. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  jobs  or  any  type 
of  legitimate  aid  to  the  imemployed, 
and  I  am  willing  to  work  in  any  way 
possible  to  create  new  jobs  in  this 
coimtry.  Congress  has  already  commit- 
ted itself  to  spend  over  $14  billion  on 
new  jobs,  job  training,  and  unemploy- 
ment programs  during  fiscal  years 
1983-85.  and  I  have  supported  these. 
But  new  jobs  or  long-term  employ- 
ment are  not  created  in  the  long  nm 
by  passing  legislation  that  will  only  in- 
crease the  burden  on  the  budget  defi- 
cit and  our  Nation's  economy.  What 
we  end  up  doing  is  choking  off  eco- 
nomic recovery  because  it  means  that 
we  will  be  spending  more  money  with- 
out the  resources  to  pay  for  it. 

And  I  just  cannot  vote  for  another 
substantial    spending    program    until 
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congressional  leaders  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  willing  to  get  serious  about 
conf rontlhg  this  deficit  problem.  I  sup- 
port a  freeze  on  all  Federal  spending 
In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I 
am  worMng  on  my  own  legislation  to 
do  something  about  this.  I  think  it  Is 
time  thai  our  Nation's  leaders  take 
some  actl  on  In  this  regard,  too.* 
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that  the  sense  of  the  1969  law  is  re- 
tained. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  1285  will  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House.* 


September  26,  1983 
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H.R.  1285— THE  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  RESOURCE  ACT 

HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OF  VIKGINIA 
IH  TH^  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Mo\uiay,  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  (o  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues ii  cosponsorlng  H.R.  1285,  the 
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Heritage  Resource  Act. 
Hiuch  needed  legislation  will 

1969  law  which  originally  was 
lo  stop  the  large  tax  deduc- 


tions taken  by  individuals  who  donat- 
ed thelrl personal  memoirs  and  politi- 
cal papeijs  to  varioiis  institutions. 

An  Indirect  and  unforeseen  conse- 
quence Of  the  1969  law  is  that  it  dis- 
courages] many  artists,  writers,  and 
other  creators  of  original  works  from 
contribu  ing  their  art  to  museums  and 
s,  The  law  has  resulted  in  a  tax 
because  collectors  can  donate 
.  receive  the  full  market  value, 
s,  an  artist  is  only  allowed  a  de- 
br  the  actual  costs  of  the  ma- 
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rssult  of  this  law,  many  muse- 
ums, research  Institutions,  and  librar- 
ies have  Suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  ac- 
quisitioi^  from  living  authors,  musi- 
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entists,  and  other  artists.  The 
jf  Congress  has  received  only 
Jor  original  manuscript  since 
contrasted  with  pre- 1969  aver- 
jige  donitions  of  more  than  200.000. 
All  of  til  e  Nation's  major  artistic  insti- 
tutions 1  Jong  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities huve  been  disadvantaged  as  a 
result  oi  the  1969  law. 
The  pissage  of  H.R.  1285  will  correct 
unfortunate  situation  affecting 
pulilic    institutions    and    artists. 
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This  measure  will  assist  these  institu- 
pbtaining  manuscripts,  person- 
photographs,  and  works  of 
(jiowing  the  creators  of  such 
items    to    deduct    the    full 

„^,  value  of  their  contributions. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  many 
major  coltural  and  educational  organi- 
zations including  the  Council  of  Cre- 
Aitists.  Libraries  and  Museums, 
American  Council  on  Education 
and  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities . 

This  legislation  also  safeguards  the 
possibility  of  abuse  by  listing  specific 
requirei  lents  of  applicability.  The  ex- 
clusion of  political  and  personal 
papers  (from   public   officials   Insures 


BANKRUPTCY  AND  POLITICS: 
CHAIRMAN  RODINO  REPLIES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  did  not 
print  the  complete  text  of  Chairman 
RoDiNO's  reply  to  Representative 
Hyde's  op-ed  piece  of  September  22, 
1983,  "Bankruptcy  and  Politics." 
which  accused  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  of  thwarting  resolution  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  constitutional 
problem  because  of  partisan  political 
considerations.  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  chair- 
man's full  response  to  Representative 
Hyde's  comments.  The  chairman's 
reply  follows: 

Chairman  Rodino's  Replies 

In  an  op-ed  piece  in  The  Post,  "BanluTipt- 
cy  and  PoUtlcs"  (9/22/83).  Rep.  Henry  J. 
Hyde,  R-IU.,  praised  the  Senate  for  passing 
a  bankruptcy  court  bill,  even  though  that 
bill  (S.  1013),  he  says,  is  probably  unconsti- 
tutional and  laments  that  the  House  has 
not  acted  to  resolve  the  bankruptcy  court 
crisis.  He  acknowledges  that  he  supports  a 
bankruptcy  court  measure  (H.R.  3)  passed 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  Is  of 
clear  constitutionality,  but  accuses  the 
House  Democratic  leadership,  Including  me, 
of  thwarting  resoluton  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  problem  for  partisan  political  reasons: 
that  we  want  to  prevent  President  Reagan 
from  appointing  any  new  judges. 

This  is  one  of  the  rare  Issues  on  which 
Representative  Hyde  and  I  almost  agree,  for 
he  Is  right  on  the  law  but  wrong  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Issue.  It  Is  the  Injection  of  legisla- 
tive issues  totally  uiu-elated  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy constitutional  problem  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  politics-playing  that  has 
stymied  resolution  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
issue. 

On  the  bankruptcy  court  issue  we  agree 
on  what  should  be  done:  Establish  an  Arti- 
cle III  court  in  which  the  judges  are  given 
lifetime  tenure  and  are  protected  from  pay 
cuts.  H.R.  3  does  that,  and  It  provides  Presi- 
dent Reagan  authority  to  appoint  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  227  judges  authorized— all 
of  them  if  he  is  re-elected. 

That  is  all  the  bill  does.  Politics  has  been 
Injected  Into  this  matter,  but  the  injection 
has  come  not  from  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship but  from  the  present  administration 
and  the  lobbyists  for  selfish  financial  Inter- 
ests. 

The  administration  has  seized  on  this 
court  crisis  to  leverage  additional  lifetime 
generallst  federal  judges,  which  Is  an  entire- 
ly separate  problem.  The  money-lenders' 
lobbyists  are  seeking  to  use  the  bankruptcy 
court  problem  as  a  vehicle  to  ram  through 
unrelated  substantive  changes  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws;  changes  that  are  the  most  con- 
troversial and  far-reaching  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy law  In  100  years— changes  that  would,  in 


the  words  of  one  scholar,  transform  the 
code  into  a  "mass  peonage  statute." 

Unlike  the  Senate,  the  House  operates 
under  a  germaneness  rule  to  ensure  the  or- 
derly and  thoughtful  consideration  of  legis- 
lation. Under  It,  issues  that  are  not  relevant 
to  the  subject  at  hand  are  out  of  order.  But 
armies  of  well-heeled  lobbyists  are  pressur- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  to  subvert  House 
rules  and  the  traditional  legislative  process 
to  permit  these  changes  in  the  law  that  are 
totally  unrelated  to  the  urgent  constitution- 
al issue. 

H.R.  3  is  stalled,  because  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  fought  off  this  unprecedent- 
ed attempt  to  undermine  the  Rules.  For 
with  leadership  comes  responsibility,  and  a 
responsible  leadership  has  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  institutional  Integrity  of  the 
House,  to  protect  a  tradition  that  has  over 
many  years  blocked  Ill-considered  special  in- 
terest legislation.  It  seeks  to  do  what  the 
House  has  always  tried  to  do:  consider  sepa- 
rate issues  separately  under  the  deliberative 
House  process. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  more  federal 
judges.  But  there  should  be  hearings  to  con- 
sider that  need  on  a  dlstrict-by-distrlct  basis, 
as  has  always  been  done  in  the  past.  There 
may  be  a  need  for  changes  In  the  bankrupt- 
cy law.  I  have,  in  fact,  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  substantive  banlcruptcy  law  changes, 
although  it  does  not  Include  the  most  oner- 
ous and  overreaching  provisions  sought  by 
the  lenders. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that,  once  the 
bankruptcy  court  problem  Is  resolved,  I  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  other  two  matters. 
That  pledge  still  stands. 

I  can  only  wish  that  my  colleague  Henry 
Hyde  and  others  who  worry  about  "the  sta- 
bility of  our  courts  and  the  predictability  of 
our  laws"— to  use  Mr.  Hyde's  words— would 
pledge  to  honor  the  House  Rules  and  proce- 
dures and  resolve  the  court  issue  separately 
and  swiftly.* 


ARTIST,  HUMANITARIAN  AND 
COMMUNITY  CONTRIBUTOR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleve- 
land Bellow  is  a  national  and  interna- 
tionally renown  artist  whose  African 
heritage  is  reflected  in  his  many  pieces 
which  are  prominently  displayed.  He 
has  lectured  through  our  world  as  well 
as  studied  with  the  most  noted  artist 
to  grace  the  globe. 

During  the  sixties  his  talents  were 
used  to  pictorially  depict  the  lifestyle 
of  blacks  in  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  promote  appreciation  for  the 
arts  and  to  instill  the  importance  of 
proper  instruction,  he  hosted,  free  of 
charge,  art  classes  in  the  Southern 
States.  Mr.  Bellow  has,  in  a  number  of 
commimities,  organized  art  programs 
for  the  youth  as  well  as  senior  citizens. 
In  addition  to  these  endeavors,  he  has 
volunteered  his  expertise  to  help  elect 
progressive  candidates  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  BeUow  serves  as  chair  on  the  Al- 
ameda County  Arts  Commission,  and 


serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
Oaklands'  Festival  of  the  Arts.  He  also 
hosts  free  seminars  for  the  underprivl- 
ledged  youth  and  host  weekly  televi- 
sion programs  relating  to  the  arts. 
Through  his  work,  he  has  furthered 
the  installation  of  pride  in  the  minds 
of  black  Americans. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  place  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Bellow  a  black 
American  artist,  educator,  humanitari- 
an and  positive  role  model  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  Record.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
September  27,  1983,  may  be  foimd  In 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  573,  proposed 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
victims  of  crime  assistance  programs. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  executive 
branch. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103,  bUls  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  adinlnlstered  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  emergency  relief  (ER) 
program,  and  S.  452,  to  establish 
public  buildings  policies  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  establish  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  provide  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings  and  related 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  In  Brazil. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  In  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU), 

SD-342 
10:30  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
designating  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  excess  Federal  real  property  to 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  maldng  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 

To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
S.  1324,  to  regulate  public  disclosure  of 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Informa- 
tion. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  START  negotiations. 

SR-222 

SEPTEMBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  media  and 
the  regulation  of  campaign  finance. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1624,  to  re- 
serve up  to  20  jjercent  of  bulk  com- 
modity Imports  and  exports  for  U.S.- 
flag  ships,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  In- 
creased shipping  costs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  construction  fund  for 
building  shipyards,  S.  1616,  to  clau'lfy 
laws  regarding  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
S.  206,  to  increase  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  role  in  administering 
cargo  preference  laws,  and  S.  188,  to 
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require  all  U.S.  mall  shipped  overseas 
to  be  carried  on  American  vessels. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71, 
bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  groxmd 
water   recharge   In   the   High   Plains 
States,  and  S.  1590,  to  clarify  the  con- 
tractual authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  deliver  water  to  the 
North      Platte      Irrigation     District 
project. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1525,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
for  emergency  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, and  to  revise  procedures  con- 
cerning State  requests  for  relief  assist- 
ance. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission   report   on   excellence   in 
education,  and  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  Impose  higher  stand- 
ards In  education. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Goals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs' 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  on  the  political  economy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

2200  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  circuit. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1197.  to  enable 
certain  passenger  cruise  vessels  to  op- 
erate in  coastwise  trade  vmder  the  U.S. 
flag. 

SR-253 

SEPTEMBER  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
I*ubllc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 
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9:30  ajo. 
Pinanc^  „  __, 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subtommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262,  to  clarify 
and;  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audita  of  religious  organizations. 

I  SO-215 

10:00  a.ml 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Hesources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865.  to 
pro  ride  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
sou  -ce  projects,  and  S.  970.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
maintenance  dredgir«  and  to  require 
non-Federal  Interests  to  pay  for  50 
perient  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 
drelge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 

hoi?.  „^  ,„- 

SD-406 

Poreigi  Relations 
To  hi  »ld  joint  hearings  with  the  Commlt- 
on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mlltee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  to 
rev  ew  nuclear  nonproliferation  orga- 
nlz  itional  management  policy. 

SD-419 

Goven  imental  Affairs 

lergj.   Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 

err  ment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  h  3ld  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commlt- 
te€  on  Foreign  Relations  to  review  nu- 
de ir   nonproliferation   organizational 
ma}na«ement  policy.  e!n-4l9 
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OCTOBER  3 


.  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
^^  Sharing  Subcommittee 
•esume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
;.  basic  industries. 

SD-215 


lold  hearing  on  S.  1841,  proposed 
Productivity  and  Innovation 


Nt  tional 


SD-226 

Economic 

and  Transportation  Subcom- 


Agrici  ilture 
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lold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
c«  rtain  changes  in  the  telecommunica- 
5Jns  industry.  ^^_^^^ 
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To 


OCTOBER  4 


Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

lold  hearings  on  S.  764.  proposed  Air 

T  ravelers  Security  Act. 
'  SR-253 

and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  918. 

i  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 

with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 

^,.w3     of     working     and     nonworking 

y  omen,  and  the  substance  of  S.  372.  to 

promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 

ijbiting  discrimination  in  the  writing 

selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 

,.  on  Indian  Affairs 
„hold  hearings  on  S.  1638.  to  allow  the 
£  ecretary  of  the  Interior  to  invest  cer- 
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tain  funds  collected  by  Indian  irriga- 
tion and  power  projects. 

SD-608 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal.  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-628 

11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance  ^ 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure  the   administration   of   the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re- 
sources   implications    in    Job    Corps 

reform. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894,  bUls  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  process  for  the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706,  to  provide 
for  the  positive  identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  compensation  for  those 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  who  were  interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War 

SD-628 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  emerging  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture. 

SD-138 
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September  26,  1983 


OCTOBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366,  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  S.  1367.  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 

States. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Reso»irces 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532,  and  S.  1330,  bills  to  develop  long 
term  Job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 

,     Joint  Economic 

To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 

OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envirorunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  proposal  to 
reform      the      common      agricultural 

policy. 

SR-328A 

OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
indemnification  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  and  noncatastro- 
phic  accidents  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  503.  to 
make  It  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  Is  cm  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  In- 
fluence of  communism  in  liberation 
theologry. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1728,  to  establish 
a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment, and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams lor  older  veterans. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envirorunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  groundwater  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 
congressional  approval  to  the  central 
interstate  low-level  radioactive  waste 
compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

SD-124 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  Ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and  State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and  State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
provisions   of   the   Employee    Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesu-lngs  to  redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold   hearings   to    review   targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions  of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  141.  to  provide  a 
special  defense  to  the  liability  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  under  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  revised  statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  actions 
for  the  deprivation  of  rights. 

SD-226 

SEPTEMBER  28 
11:00  a.m. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property. 

SD-138 

SEPTEMBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1821.  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  26.  1983) 


Senate 


met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
.  of  the  recess,  and  was 
order  by  the  President  pro 
Mr.  Thurmond). 


The 
explratio  a 
called  to 
tempore 

PRATER 

The  Cfiaplain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Hflverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing pi  ayer: 

Letus  )ray. 

Graciois  Father  in  Heaven,  this 
promises  to  be  a  pressure  week.  Thank 
Thee  foi  the  leadership,  for  their  pa- 
tience, tl  lelr  fairness,  and  their  objec- 
tivity. Grant  to  them  special  wisdom 


as    they 


„  vw^,  guide  the  Senate  through 
these  da  .'s.  Grant,  dear  God,  that  this 
week  wil  I  be  one  characterized  by  the 
finest  ptrformance  of  every  Senator 
and  every  staff  person  involved  in  leg- 
islation. Move  in  our  midst  in  ways 
that  wil  surprise  all  of  us  with  the 
ease  anc  proficiency  with  which  busi- 
ness is  d  jne  this  week.  Let  it  be  one  of 
the  mat  memorable  experiences  in 
the  98th  Congress.  Give  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  those  associated  in  the  labors 
of  these  days  a  very  special  dispensa- 
tion of  love  and  grace  and  blessing.  In 
Jesus'  n:  ime.  Amen. 


The 
majori 
Mr.  B 


R  SCOGNITION  OF  THE 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
fJrESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

leader  is  recognized. 
lAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ity 


Mr. 
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under 
a  perio< 
momin|: 
which 
recess 
for  2 
tors  on 
attend 
which 
Senate 

Mr 
will 
Joint 
to 

as  circ 
I  do 
a  long 
praisal 
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SENATE  SCHEDULE 
IIAKER.   Mr.   President,   after 


How(  iver 


aider 
day 


redognition 
t  le 


of   the    two   leaders 
_  standing  order,  there  will  be 
for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business   until   12   noon,   at 
'ime  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
IS  we  usually  do  on  Tuesdays, 
hiurs,  until  2  p.m.,  so  that  Sena- 
both  sides  of  the  aisles  may 
their  separate  party  caucuses, 
ire  conducted  away  from  the 
Chamber. 
Resident,  at  2  p.m.  the  Senate 
consideration   of  Senate 
piesolution  159.  We  will  continue 
that  measure  today  as  long 
itances  warrant  and  dictate. 
_..  however,  expect  today  to  be 
day.  We  can  modify  that  ap- 
as  other  Senators  may  express 
v^ishes  and  desires. 

,  I  do  urge  Senators  to  con- 
tomorrow  will  be  a  very  full 
I  express  the  hope  that  we 


debi  .te 
:iimst 
not. 


t  lat 


aid 


may  be  able  to  finish  debate  on  the 
war  powers  resolution  on  Wednesday, 
even  if  it  is  late  Wednesday.  The 
reason  for  that,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  also  have  the  CR.  the  continuing 
resolution,  to  deal  with  this  week  and 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, both  of  which  expire  on  midnight 

Friday. 

We  must  also  deal  perhaps  with  the 
conference  report  on  revenue  sharing 
extension,  which  also  expires  this 
week. 

So  we  have  a  full  week  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  finish  war  powers  on 
Wednesday  evening,  I  wish  to  do  that. 
However,  the  statutory  time  for  finish- 
ing it  would  be  2  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
and  maybe  we  can  improve  on  that. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  an  op- 
portunity, let  me  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dia^TON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at   10 
a.m.,  then,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159  and  will  continue  with  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  as  necessary. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  indulge 
a  question  at  this  point? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  majority 
leader  be  willing  to  start  action  on  the 
war  powers  matter,  say.  at  10:40  a.m.? 
I  would  be  happy  to  give  up  my  time 
and  reserve  1  minute.  It  seems  to  me 

that  because  of  the  time  crunch 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  9:40  a.m.? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  9:40  a.m..  because 
that  would  give  us  an  extra  20  minutes 
for  debate  equally  divided,  and  some 
Senators  may  have  speeches  they  can 
make  within  10  minutes.  One  Senator 
might  be  able  to  make  it  in  10  min- 
utes. 


I  am  afraid  we  really  would  be  a 
little  short  on  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course,  I  will. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
ask    the    majority    leader    one    other 
thing.  I  understand  there  is  a  matter 
that  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Sen- 
ator's side  of  the  aisle  that  will  occur 
this   evening.   There    is   a   somewhat 
similar  matter  that  is  of  importance  to 
this     side     of     the     aisle     tomorrow 
evening. 
Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 
Mr.    BYRD.    So    what    impact   will 
those  two  events  have  on  our  time? 
Would  it  be  agreeable  with  the  Sena- 
tor if  we  went  beyond  6  p.m.  today,  as 
long  as  we  have  assurance  there  will 
be  no  action  on  any  amendment,  no 
business  transacted,  except  statements 
which  might  mostly  come  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  today,  and  the  same 
thing  might  occur  tomorrow  evening 
with  no  action,   no  business,  except 
statements,  most  of  which  might  come 
from  the  other  side? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that.  I  would  be  happy 
to  continue  the  Senate  in  session 
beyond  6  p.m.  on  both  days  for  the 
purpose  of  statements  only  if  that 
would  be  an  accommodation,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  accommodation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  we  could  run  our 
cloakroom  lines  at  some  point  to  see  if 
there  are  any  Senators  indeed  who 
wish  to  come  over  and  make  state- 
ments beyond  6  p.m. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  now  put 
that  in  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
wish  to  check  one  or  two  things  first, 
but  I  am  sure  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  appreciate  the  suggestion 
from  the  minority  leader. 

However,  I  think  I  will  go  ahead  now 
and  change  the  sequence  for  in  the 
morning.  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  is  willing  to  agree  that  we 
would  each  have  2  minutes  each  in- 
stead of  10  minutes  each  standing 
order  time. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  LEADERSHIP  TIME 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
that  means  is  that  at  9:34  a.m..  plus  or 
minus  a  minute  or  two  for  the  prayer 


ThU  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  msert.ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


and  the  opening  ceremonies,  we  would 
be  on  the  resolution  tomorrow,  say,  by 
9:40  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  we  wiU  accommo- 
date to  whatever  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements are  tomorrow,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  offer  of  the  Senator  to  do  so 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  add  this  morning  and  I 
yield  any  remaining  time  under  my 
control  to  the  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


CONGRATULATIONS, 
"AUSTRALIA  II" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  Australian  12- 
meter  yacht,  the  Australia  II,  defeated 
the  American  defender  Liberty  in  the 
25th  contest  for  the  America's  cup. 
The  victory  breaks  the  longest  win- 
ning streak.  132  years,  in  any  sport  the 
world  over.  Ever  since  the  American 
Yacht  America  first  wrested  the  auld 
cup  from  the  British  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1851,  the  American  defend- 
ing yacht  has  successfully  prevailed  24 
times.  Indeed,  in  no  other  cup  contest, 
no  other  contesting  boat  has  won 
more  than  two  races  in  the  best-of- 
seven  series. 

The  Australia's  victory  comes  at  the 
final  match  of  the  seven-race  series, 
Australia  II  prevailing  for  the  coveted 
prize,  4  races  to  3. 

The  Australian  challenge  was  the 
toughest  in  the  history  of  the  cup.  No 
other  contender  has  beaten  an  Ameri- 
can yacht  by  the  wide  margins  it  did 
repeatedly.  The  Australian  skipper, 
John  Bertrand,  and  his  crew,  as  well 
as  the  outstanding  long-term  effort  by 
the  brains  behind  the  Australian  syn- 
dicate, Alan  Bond,  are  to  be  commend- 
ed, even  though  I  say  this  reluctantly 
and  with  some  degree  of  envy. 

The  upwind  pointing  abilities  and 
quickness  of  the  Australian  boat,  as 
well  as  the  fine  teamwork  of  its  crew, 
posed  a  formidable  test  which  pushed 
Liberty's  tactics  and  technology  to  its 
limits.  There  is  some  matter  of  luck  in- 
volved here,  such  as  the  change  in 
winds.  The  Aussies  have  exhibited 
great  spirit  and  superb  sportsmanship 
throughout  this  long  contest. 

The  tenacious  and  talented  skipper 
of  Liberty,  Dennis  Conner  and  his 
hard-working  crew,  as  well  as  the  sail- 
makers,  designers,  architects,  machin- 
ists, and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
made  a  material  contribution  to  the 
American  defense,  gave  it  their  all. 


The  contest,  as  hard  fought  and 
close  as  it  was.  has  done  much  to  invig- 
orate the  America's  cup  contest.  I  am 
certain  that  American  sailors  will  re- 
double their  efforts  to  wrest  the  cup 
back  from  Australia. 

They  will  do  so,  in  my  judgment, 
when  the  next  contest  comes  in  the 
waters  off  of  Perth,  Australia,  in  1987. 

Congratulations  to  both  the  Austra- 
lia II  crew  and  the  Liberty  crew. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  else  at 
this  point.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  majority  leader  or 
yield  my  time  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  request  for  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
folder  of  matters  that  can  be  done  rou- 
tinely. I  believe.  If  the  minority  leader 
is  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  do  that  at 
this  time. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  NASA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  in 
my  folder  is  a  joint  resolution  for 
myself.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  many  other 
Senators,  commemorating  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  NASA. 

I  would  like  to  consider  this  joint 
resolution  today,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  printed  on  the  calendar.  Instead 
of  asking  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  agrees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  name  included. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  minority  leader  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  directly  after  my 
name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution  on 
tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next,  a 
bill.  H.R.  3871.  has  been  cleared  for 
action  on  this  side.  If  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
that.  I  will  ask  the  Chair  to  proceed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  There  appears  to  be  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  3871. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3871)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
vide that  the  figrure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparability  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  to  Members  that  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  at  this  time  is 
the  first  utilization  of  a  new  section  of 
the  Calendar  of  Business.  I  refer  to 
page  35,  "Matters  Being  Held  at  the 
Desk  for  Further  Action." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Senators 
from  time  to  time,  and  very  properly 
so,  that  often  when  matters  are 
cleared  for  action  on  both  sides  they 
have  never  been  on  the  calendar.  I  am 
trying  to  make  it  a  practice  to  have 
them  on  the  calendar  someplace  for  at 
least  1  day.  as  I  did  with  the  NASA 
resolution  just  now,  so  that  Senators 
will  be  on  notice. 

However,  those  matters  that  are  at 
the  desk  pending  further  action  until 
now  have  never  been  on  the  calendar 
anywhere  at  any  time.  So  at  least  from 
the  calendar.  Members  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  they  were  eligible  for 
consideration.  They  could,  of  course, 
go  to  the  Congressional  Record 
where  the  action  appears,  and  they 
would  be  fully  on  notice  there  from  a 
practical  standpoint. 

But  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
Senators  to  track  the  matters  that 
may  be  considered  at  any  time,  I  have 
asked  the  Public  Printer  to  include 
matters  being  held  at  the  desk  as  one 
of  the  items  on  the  Calendar  of  Busi- 
ness. 

That  has  been  done  today  on  page 
35.  H.R.  3871  is  the  last  item  in  that 
category. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  now  been 
laid  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Has  consent  been  given 
to  proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3871  which  would  delay  the 
effective  date  for  the  2,087-hour  provi- 
sion upon  which  general  schedule  pay 
would  be  based  from  October  1983  to 
January  1984. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  of  last  year 
changed    the    base   pay    computation 
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hours  to  2,087  hours.  This 
effect   of   reducing   average 
about  $100  for  the  year.  It 
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Mr.   I»resident,    I 
^_..  of  H.R.  3871.  This  bill 
pay  cut  for  Federal  employ- 
i^onth.  H.R.  3871  would  delay 
date  of  a  section  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of   1982 
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MATTERS  BEING  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK  FOR  FURTHER  ACTION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  new  items  on  the  calendar. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  idea  but  I  think 
it  is  bad  to  allow  more  and  more  items 
to  be  held  at  the  desk  for  further 
action  without  their  going  to  commit- 
tee. I  hasten  to  say  that  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  my  side  which  has  request- 
ed that.  I  would  just  hope  that  we  not 
allow  this  to  become  too  contagious 
which  ends  up  in  an  epidemic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sec- 
ondary benefit  of  having  this  new  cat- 
egory on  the  calendar  will  be  to 
remind  me  of  the  items  being  held  at 
the  desk  which  otherwise  I  might  not 
realize. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  going  to 
destroy  the  committee  system  by  hold- 
ing matters  at  the  desk.  So  Members 
who  have  matters  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent  or  otherwise 
should  understand  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  intends  to  try  to  clean  off 
that  calendar  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  also  hope  that  we 
would  not  accelerate  too  greatly  the 
use  of  rule  XIV.  Here  again,  I  have  set 
in  motion  that  rule  perhaps  more  than 
anybody  else  on  my  side,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  colleagues.  But  I  think 
there  again,  we  have  to  have  a  little 
caution.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
around,  if  a  Senator  wants  to  trigger 
that  rule  XIV.  keeping  them  from 
doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Except  to  object  to  the 
introduction  of  that  bill  on  that  date. 
And  if  the  majority  leader  does  not 
have  another  legislative  day  for  2 
months,  the  sponsor  is  held  up  for  2 
months  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  that  can  be  done.  I  have  tried  to 
convince  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  come  to  me  to  propose  a  bill  for 
the  calendar  under  rule  XIV  that  they 
should  think  about  that  and  attempt 
to  do  it  routinely,  because  not  only 
does  it  deprive  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction, but  it  also  does  something 
that  perhaps  I  should  not  say,  but  I 
am  going  to  say;  it  delivers  that  matter 
into  the  tender  mercy  of  the  keeper  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  minority  leader 
and  I,  really,  as  a  practical  matter,  are 
the  keepers  of  the  calendar.  So  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  rule  XIV  is  going 
to  produce  a  result. 

In  many  cases,  or  in  most  cases,  per- 
haps. Members  will  do  better  to  have 
it  in  committee  and  have  the  reinforc- 
ing approval  of  the  committee  report- 
ing that  measure  than  they  will  just 


by  putting  it  on  the  calendar  and  then 
the  leadership  put  to  the  test  of  decid- 
ing whether  they  are  going  to  take  it 
up  or  not. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  matters  unless  I  am  con- 
vinced they  should  be  taken  up  be- 
cause of  a  great  national  importance 
or  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  them  taken 
up.  So  rule  XIV  is  not  a  panacea. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
yet  gone  too  far  in  that  direction,  but 
I  just  am  concerned  lest  we  do  it.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  some  committees 
are  not.  on  the  whole,  as  active  as  per- 
haps they  should  be  in  dealing  with 
these  matters,  which  is  a  fact,  in  itself, 
that  might  encourage  Senators  to  pro- 
ceed the  route  of  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  that.  I  hope  Members  will  read 
these  remarks  and  take  account  of 
them  as  they  decide  whether  to  pro- 
ceed under  rule  XIV. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMUNICATION  NO. 
1670 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive 
Communication  No.  1670,  dealing  with 
interstate  highways  and  mass  transit, 
be  discharged  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  that  it  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  next  I  would 
propose  to  go  to  S.  1046,  if  he  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RISK  RETENTION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.   President,  I   ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  275.  S.  1046. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1046)  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  a  provision  of  law  regarding  risk  reten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1046 
which  clarifies  the  Risk  Retention 
Act.  I  hope  in  light  of  its  technical 
nature,  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.  S.  1046  was  ap- 
proved without  objection  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  1046  makes  clear,  as  was  originally 
Intended,  that  risk  retention  and  pur- 
chasing groups  may  insure  any  cover- 
age which  constitutes  a  "product  li- 
ability" loss,  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  Risk  Retention  Act.  This  includes 
insurance  by  a  risk  retention  group  for 
damage  to  a  product  itself  (such  as 
builder  warranties),  as  well  as  injury 
to  persons  suid  other  property. 

The  bill  will  insure  that  the  defini- 
tions in  that  act  are  controlling  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  insurance 
coverage  that  risk  retention  groups 
may  provide.  It  does  not  expand  the 
Risk  Retention  Act;  it  merely  clarifies 
the  existing  scope  of  the  law.  The  bill 
does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  liabil- 
ity of  manufacturers  for  loss  occurring 
as  a  result  of  a  product  defect. 

In  1981,  Congress  enacted  the  Prod- 
uct Liability  Risk  Retention  Act.  The 
act  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  businesses  to  establish  self-insur- 
ance coverage  on  a  group  basis  for 
product  liability  rislcs.  It  also  facili- 
tates the  ability  of  businesses  to  pur- 
chase comprehensive  general  liability 
insurance  on  a  group  basis.  This  is 
done  by  exempting  risk  retention 
groups  and  purchasing  groups  from 
certain  duplicative  and  burdensome 
State  laws  which  have  restricted  the 
formation  of  self-insurance  groups  in 
the  past. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  now  to  spell 
out  all  of  the  details  of  the  legislative 
history  accompanying  the  original 
Risk  Retention  Act.  which  is  carefully 
explained  in  Senate  Report  No.  98- 
172.  accompanying  S.  1046. 1  will,  how- 
ever, comment  on  it  briefly,  the  Risk 
Retention  Act  permits  self  insurance 
cooperatives  called  "risk  retention 
groups"  to  insure  the  product  liability 
risks  of  its  member.  The  Senate  report 
stated  unambiguously  that  the  defini- 
tion of  'product  liability"  in  the  act 
served  to  define  the  coverage  that  may 
be  provided  by  a  risk  retention  group" 
and  to  'delineateCsl  the  boundaries" 
of  the  exemption  from  State  law. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  state- 
ment of  congressional  intent,  some  dis- 
putes have  arisen  over  whether  Feder- 
al or  State  law  definitions  of  "product 
liability"  control  the  scope  of  the  cov- 
erage that  may  be  provided  by  a  risk 
retention  group.  This  has  resulted  in 
litigation  in  two  Federal  courts  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  by  State  regula- 
tors. 

S.  1046  is  intended  to  remove  any 
legal  doubt  that  the  product  liability 
risks  specified  in  the  Risk  Retention 
Act  define  the  scope  of  coverage  that 
risk  retention  groups  may  insure.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  clarification  will  help 
avoid  needless  litigation  regarding  the 
scope  of  authorized  coverage  and  will 
eliminate  any  existing  uncertainty 
that  could  discourage  groups  from  uti- 
lizing the  authority  granted  under  the 


act.  This  amendment  also  clarifies 
that  nothing  in  the  act  or  its  structure 
authorizes  any  State,  including  a  li- 
censing State,  to  restrict  or  expand 
the  coverages  a  group  may  provide.  It 
is  intended  that  a  group  will  qualify, 
regardless  of  the  features  of  its  pro- 
gram, if  its  primary  activity  consists  of 
assuming  and  spreading  any  portion  of 
the  legal  liability  of  its  members  for 
their  product  liability  risk  exposure. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  some  State  insurance  regula- 
tors that  the  Risk  Retention  Act  not 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  avoid  legitimate 
State  regulation  of  automobile, 
health,  life,  and  other  lines  of  insur- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  however,  in- 
surance regulators  should  not  con- 
strue this  law— intended  to  simplify 
the  regulation  of  the  self-insurance  of 
product  liability  risks— so  narrowly 
that  its  purposes  and  objectives  are  de- 
feated. 

The  amendment  contained  in  S.  1046 
will  end  debate  over  the  scope  of  in- 
surance coverage  that  risk  retention 
groups  and  purchasing  groups  are  au- 
thorized to  offer  to  their  members.  It 
will  provide  guidance  to  those  forming 
such  groups,  as  well  as  to  insurance 
regulators. 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  assure  the 
full  implementation  of  the  Risk  Re- 
tention Act,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
S.  1046. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  of  1981  (15  U.S.C.  3901(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  either  the  tort  law  or  the 
law  govering  the  interpretation  of  insurance 
contracts  of  any  State,  and  the  definitions 
of  product  liability  and  product  liability  in- 
surance under  any  State  law  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including 
recognition  or  qualification  of  risk  retention 
groups  or  purchasing  groups.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  ftem  I  have  on  today's  calendar 
of  routine  matters  is  S.  1146,  Calendar 
Order  No.  384.  Is  the  minority  leader 
prepared  to  approve  that  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  has  been  cleared. 


AVIATION  DRUG-TRAFFICKING 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  S. 
1146. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1146)  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  transportation  by 
aircraft  of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation 
Drug-Trafficking  Control  Act." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"TRANSPORTATION,  DISTRIBUTION,  OR  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCES 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  airman  certificates  of 
any  person  upon  conviction  of  such  person 
for  any  felony  violation  of  a  State  or  Feder- 
al law  relating  to  a  controlled  substance 
(other  than  a  law  relating  to  simple  posses- 
sion of  a  controlled  substance)  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  (A)  an  aircraft  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  commission  of 
the  offense  and  (B)  such  person  knowingly 
either  served  as  an  airman  in  connection 
with  the  offense  or  was  on  board  the  air- 
craft in  connection  with  the  offense. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  airman  certificates  of 
any  person  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  airman  has  engaged  in  an  activity 
which  he  knew,  or  had  reasonable  cause  to 
know,  was  intended  to  distribute,  import,  or 
export  a  controlled  substance: 

"(B)  an  aircraft  was  used  in  such  activity 
or  to  facilitate  such  activity: 

"(C)  the  airman  either  served  as  an 
airman  in  connection  with  such  activity  or 
was  on  board  the  aircraft  in  connection  with 
such  activity: 

"(D)  the  controlled  substance  wta  not  part 
of  the  legitimate  official  supplies  of  such 
aircraft; 

"(E)  the  controlled  substance  was  not  part 
of  the  cargo  entered  in  the  manifest  of  an 
aircraft  engaged  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness of  a  common  or  contract  carrier  certifi- 
cated to  carry  cargo  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  and 

"(F)  the  airman  (or  his  employer)  was  not 
authorized  to  distribute,  import,  or  export 
(as  the  case  may  be)  the  controlled  sub- 
stance under  any  State  or  Federal  law  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  State  or  Federal 
agency. 

For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (P)  of  this 
paragraph,  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  airman  (or  his  employer)  was  not 
registered  to  distribute,  import,  or  export 
(as  the  case  may  be)  the  controlled  sub- 
stance in  question  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
823)  or  section  1007  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
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stances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
957).  the  Burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
airman  to  tsUblish  that  he  (or  his  employ- 
er) was  authorized  to  distribute,  Import,  or 
export  (as  the  case  may  be)  such  controlled 
substance  tinder  any  State  or  Federal  law  or 
under  the  Authority  of  any  SUte  or  Federal 
agency.  This  paragraph  Is  Intended  to  reach 
activity  octurring  within  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiction (if  the  United  States,  or  without 
the  terriUrial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  t  oth. 

"(3)  Prior  to  revoking  an  airman  certifi- 
cate under  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  advise  the  holder  thereof  of  the 
charges  or  any  reasons  relied  upon  by  the 
Administrator  for  his  proposed  action  and 
shall  provi  le  the  holder  of  such  certificate 
an  opportvnity  to  answer  any  charges  and 
be  heard  as  to  why  such  certificate  should 
not  be  revoked.  Any  person  whose  certifi- 
cate is  revdked  by  the  Administrator  pursu- 
ant to  thij  subsection  may  appeal  the  Ad- 
ministratoi  s  order  to  the  Board  and  the 
Board  shal.  after  notice  and  a  hearing  on 
the  record,  affirm,  amend,  modify,  or  re- 
verse the  I  idministrator's  order.  In  the  con- 
duct of  its  hearings,  the  Board  shall  not  be 
bound  by  f  indlngs  of  fact  of  the  Administra- 
tor. The  fi  ing  of  an  appeal  with  the  Board 
shall  stay  he  effectiveness  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's orier  unless  the  Administrator  ad- 
vises the  E  oard  that  safety  in  air  conunerce 
or  air  trani  portation  requires  the  immediate 
effectiveness  of  his  order,  in  which  event 
the  order  shall  remain  effective  and  the 
Board  shall  finally  dispose  of  the  appeal 
within  60  ( lays  after  being  so  advised  by  the 
Administn  tor.  A  person  whose  certificate  is 
revoked  bj  the  Board's  order  may  obtain  ju- 
dicial revi<  w  of  said  order  under  the  provi- 
sions of  se  :iion  1006.  The  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  iuch  judicial  review  shall  not  stay 
the  effect!  reness  of  the  Board's  order. 

"(4)  In  iny  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  the  findings  of  an  appropriate 
State  or  F  »deral  court  as  to  any  element  of 
proof  req(  ired  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
conclusive  and  neither  the  Administrator 
nor  the  B>ard  shall  have  the  authority  to 
review  sue  \  issue. 

■'(5)  In  (ny  proceeding  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  ( if  this  subsection— 

■•(A)  neither  the  Administrator  nor  the 
Board  sha  1  be  required,  or  have  the  author- 
ity, to  det<  rmine  if  any  activity  constitutes  a 
violation  ( f  any  State  or  Federal  law  relat- 
ing to  a  CO  itrolled  substance: 

■•(B)  no  part  of  the  record  of  such  pro- 
ceeding sh  all  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  any 
State  or  F  ;deral  criminal  proceeding;  and 

••(C)  nether  the  Administrator  nor  the 
Board  shi  11  have  the  authority  to  revoke 
the  airman  certificate  of  any  person  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  criminal  indict- 
ment or  ii  formation  concerning  the  activity 
related  tc  a  controlled  substance  and  who 
has  been  acquitted  in  a  State  or  Federal 
court  of  a  il  charges  related  to  such  activity. 
••(6)  Foi  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  'controlled  substance'  and  'distrib- 
ute' shall  lave  the  same  meaning  given  such 
terms  by  lection  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances ADt  (21  U.S.C.  802)  and  the  terms 
import'  ind  export'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  ( Iven  such  terms  by  section  1001  of 
the  Con  rolled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Ai  t  (21  U.S.C.  951). ". 

(b)  Tha  t  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  fVct  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  side  li  eading: 

•Sec.  609  Amendment,  suspension,  and  rev- 
ocation of  certificates." 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(c)  Transportation,  distribution,  or  other 
activity    related   to   controlled 
substances.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1958    (49    U.S.C.    1422(b))    is 
amended  by  inserting   "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•'(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Administrator  shall  not  issue 
an  airman  certificate  to  any  person  whose 
airman  certificate  has  been  revoked  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  609  of  this 
title  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  revocation. 

•(B)  The  Administrator  may  issue  an 
airman  certificate  to  any  such  person  before 
the  end  of  such  5-year  period  (but  not 
before  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  revocation)  if.  in 
addition  to  the  findings  required  by  para- 
graph (1).  the  Administrator  determines  (i) 
that  revocation  of  the  certificate  for  such  5- 
year  period  would  be  excessive  considering 
the  nature  of  the  offense  or  the  act  commit- 
ted and  the  burden  which  revocation  places 
on  such  person,  or  (ii)  that  revocation  of  the 
certificate  for  such  5-year  period  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest.  The  determina- 
tions under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  and  any  such  determi- 
nation or  failure  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
or  judicial  review. 

••(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Administrator  has  revoked  the  airman 
certificate  of  any  person  pursuant  to  section 
601(c)  (1)  or  (2)  as  a  result  of  any  activity 
related  to  a  controlled  substance  and  such 
person  is  subsequently  acquitted  of  all 
charges  related  to  such  activity  in  any  crimi- 
nal indictment  or  information  arising  from 
such  activity,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
a  certificate  to  such  person  if  such  person  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  serve  as  an  airman 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  501(e)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1401(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(e)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  certificate  of  registration 
issued  to  an  owner  under  this  section  for  an 
aircraft  and  each  other  certificate  of  regis- 
tration held  by  such  owner  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Administrator  determines  that— 
••(i)  such  aircraft  has  been  used  in  an  ac- 
tivity, or  to  facilitate  an  activity  that  is  a 
felony  violation  of  any  State  or  Federal  law 
relating  to  a  controlled  substance  (other 
than  any  law  relating  to  simple  possession 
of  a  controlled  substance);  and 

•(ii)  the  use  of  the  aircraft  was  permitted 
by  such  owner  who  knew,  or  had  reasonable 
cause  to  know,  that  the  aircraft  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  for  activity  described  in  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  owner  of 
an  aircraft  who  is  not  an  individual  shall  be 
considered  to  know,  or  to  have  reasonable 
cause  to  know,  the  intended  use  of  an  air- 
craft only  if  a  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  control  such  owner  or  who  are  involved 
in  forming  the  major  policy  of  such  owner 
knew,  or  had  reasonable  cause  to  have 
linown,  of  such  intended  use. 

"(B)  Prior  to  revoking  any  certificate  of 
registration  under  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  advise  the  holder  thereof 
of  the  charges  or  any  reasons  relied  upon  by 


the  Administrator  for  his  proposed  action 
and  shall  provide  the  holder  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  tin  opportunity  to 
answer  any  charges  and  be  heard  as  to  why 
such  certificate  should  not  be  revoked.  Any 
person  whose  certificate  of  registration  Is 
revoked  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  appeal  the  Administra- 
tors  order  to  the  Board  and  the  Board 
shall,  after  notice  and  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  affirm,  amend,  modify,  or  reverse 
the  Administrator's  order.  In  the  conduct  of 
its  hearings,  the  Board  shall  not  be  bound 
by  findings  of  fact  of  the  Administrator. 
The  filing  of  an  appeal  with  the  Board  shall 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  Administrator's 
order  unless  the  Administrator  advises  the 
Board  that  safety  in  air  commerce  or  air 
transportation  requires  the  immediate  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  order,  in  which  event  the 
order  shall  remain  effective  and  the  Board 
shall  finally  dispose  of  the  appeal  within  60 
days  after  being  so  advised  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  person  whose  certificate  of  reg- 
istration is  revoked  by  the  Board's  order 
may  obtain  judicial  review  of  said  order 
under  the  provision  of  section  1006.  The 
filing  of  an  application  for  such  judicial 
review  shall  not  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
Board's  order. 

••(C)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph— 

"(i)  the  term  controlled  substance'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  802); 

'•(ii)  no  part  of  the  record  of  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  any 
State  or  Federal  criminal  proceeding; 

"(iii)  neither  the  Administrator  nor  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  revoke 
any  certificate  of  registration  if  the  owner 
of  such  aircraft  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  indictment  or  information  concern- 
ing the  alleged  illegal  activity  related  to  a 
controlled  substance  and  has  been  acquitted 
in  a  State  or  Federal  court  of  all  such 
charges;  and 

"(iv)  the  findings  of  an  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  court  as  to  any  element  of  proof 
required  by  such  paragraph  shall  be  conclu- 
sive and  neither  the  Administrator  nor  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  review 
such  issue. 

••(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Administrator  has  revoked  the  certificate  of 
registration  of  any  person  as  a  result  of  any 
activity  related  to  controlled  substance  and 
such  person  is  subsequently  acquitted  of  all 
charges  related  to  such  activity  in  any  crimi- 
nal indictment  or  information  arising  from 
such  activity,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
a  certificate  of  registration  to  such  person  if 
such  person  is  otherwise  qualified  for  such  a 
certificate  under  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

••(E)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(F),  the  Administrator  shall  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  any  person  who 
has  had  a  certificate  revoked  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  during 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
such  revocation. 

••(F)  The  Administrator  may  issue  a  certif- 
icate of  registration  for  an  aircraft  to  any 
such  person  before  the  end  of  such  5-year 
period  (but  not  before  the  end  of  the  I -year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  revoca- 
tion) if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  aircraft  is  otherwise  eligible  for  regis- 
tration under  this  section  and  (i)  that  revo- 
cation of  the  certificate  for  such  5-year 
period  would  be  excessive  considering  the 
nature  of  the  offense  or  the  act  committed 


and  the  burden  which  revocation  places  on 
such  person,  or  <il)  that  revocation  of  the 
certificate  for  such  5-year  period  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest.  The  determina- 
tions under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  and  any  such  determi- 
nation or  failure  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
or  judicial  review.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  902(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Any  person  who" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  any  person 
who"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "uses  or  attempts  to 
use"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sells, 
uses,  attempts  to  use.  or  possesses  with  the 
intent  to  use";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (other  than  by 
selling  a  fraudulent  certificate)  with  the 
Intent  to  commit  any  act  prohibited  by  any 
State  or  Federal  felony  law  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances  (other  than  any  law  relat- 
ing to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance) shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $25,000  or  to  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years,  or  both. 

■(B)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  by  selling  a  fraudulent 
certificate  with  the  knowledge  that  the  pur- 
chaser intends  to  use  such  certificate  in  con- 
nection with  any  act  prohibited  by  any 
State  or  Federal  felony  law  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances  (other  than  any  law  relat- 
ing to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance) shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $25,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
acts  and  violations  occurring  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  a  committee  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
complete  substitute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reported  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26.  I  introduced,  along  with  Sen- 
ators DeConcini  and  Domenici.  S. 
1146,  the  Aviation  Drug-Trafficking 
Control  Act.  I  introduced  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  because  I  believed  that  the  cur- 
rent civil  penalty  of  $1,000  fine  and  a 
1-year  suspension  of  a  pilot's  certifi- 
cate, which  the  FAA  may  impose  upon 
pilots  convicted  for  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking, was  not  sufficient. 

The  statistics  tell  an  alarming  story. 
According  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  estimates,  in  1981,  50  percent 
of  the  cocaine,  35  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana, 75  percent  of  Southwest  Asian 
heroin,  and  80  percent  of  the  danger- 
ous drugs  entering  the  United  States 
are  smuggled  in  by  air.  According  to 


the  Customs  Service,  1.3  million 
pounds  of  drugs — cocaine,  marijuana, 
heroin,  mathaqualone.  and  others- 
will  enter  the  country  by  private  air- 
craft this  year.  Ninety  percent  of  that 
will  come  across  our  southern  border. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  the  condi- 
tions under  which  small  private  air- 
craft used  to  smuggle  drugs  are  flown, 
many  crash  for  lack  of  fuel,  because 
they  are  overloaded,  or  because  their 
pilots  take  off  from  or  attempt  to  land 
on  unmarked,  deserted  airfields.  The 
FAA  informs  me  that  between  1980 
and  1982  there  have  been  491  aircraft 
crashes  in  which  drugs  had  been  on 
board.  Drugs  aside,  it  seems  to  me 
have  a  very  serious  aviation  safety 
problem  here  as  well. 

Drug  smuggling  is  a  pernicious 
threat.  It  creates  crime,  corrosive 
va.lues,  and  supports  an  underground, 
untaxed  economy,  which  threatens  le- 
gitimate business  and  enterprise.  It 
also  of  course  destroys  thousands  of 
lives  every  year. 

I  therefore  introduced  the  Aviation 
Drug-Trafficking  Control  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  bring  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  into  the  fight  against 
drug  smuggling.  S.  1146  would  require 
revocation  of  an  airman's  certificate 
for  5  years  if  the  holder  is  convicted  of 
violating  any  law  relating  to  controlled 
substances— other  than  a  law  relating 
to  simple  possession— and  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  certif- 
icate holder  knowingly  served  as  an 
airman  in  connection  with  the  viola- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  empowers  the  Adminis- 
trator to  revoke  an  airman's  certificate 
for  up  to  5  years  but  not  less  than  1  if 
he  determines  that  the  holder  know- 
ingly served  as  an  airman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  a  con- 
trolled substance,  even  if  the  holder 
was  not  previously  convicted  for  a 
drug-related  offense. 

Before  an  airman's  certificate  could 
be  revoked,  however,  the  holder  must 
be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  charges.  He  would  also 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
The  provision  is  consistent  with  nu- 
merous judicial  decisions  which  have 
held  that  a  license  is  a  privilege  and 
not  a  right,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
voked when  it  has  been  abused.  Cur- 
rent law  gives  the  Administrator  the 
authority  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  li- 
cense for  safety  violations,  and,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  numerous  drug- 
related  crashes,  smuggling  drugs  by  air 
is  clearly  dangerous. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Administrator 
the  authority  to  revoke  a  certificate  of 
registration  for  up  to  5  years  but  not 
less  than  1  if  he  determines  that  the 
owner  has  knowingly  permitted  the 
aircraft  to  be  used  to  transport  a  con- 
trolled substance. 

Although  I  do  not  consider  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  a  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  we  have  given 


the  FAA  responsibility  to  license  and 
certify  airmen  and  aircraft.  The  FAA 
can  and  should,  I  believe,  use  its  li- 
censing authority  to  help  make  certain 
that  aircraft  are  not  employed  to 
smuggle  drugs.  This  is  an  authority 
and  responsibility  we  have  already 
given  the  Coast  Guard;  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  give  the  same  task  to  the 
FAA,  particularly  when  drug  traffick- 
ing by  air  is  so  serious  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  Senator  Kassebaum  for  her 
diligent  work  in  putting  S.  1146  in  the 
form  it  is  today.  She  scheduled  early 
hearings  and  moved  the  bill  expedi- 
tiously through  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  for  doing, 
at  my  request,  an  incisive  legal  analy- 
sis of  S.  1146.  which  found  no  due 
process  problems  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amenciment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  last  of  the  items  I  have  in  my 
folder  for  action  routinely.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
it  be  well  if  we,  before  passing  a  bill  by 
unanimous  consent,  move  it  to  third 
reading? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  be.  We  have 
not  been  doing  that  lately.  I  hope  that 
the  Parliamentarian  would  prompt  the 
Chair  to  call  for  third  reading  in  case 
there  are  amendments  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  that  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  A  Senator  might 
wish  to  have  a  vote  on  third  reading.  I 
do  not  foresee  it.  But  it  seems  to  me. 
for  future  generations  which  I  hope 
will  research  the  Record  of  this  gen- 
eration, they  might  find  it  useful. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  days,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  hope  future  genera- 
tions cannot  find  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  We  are  in  morning  business 
still,  I  believe.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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BASE  FOR  PERRYINCx  ARMS  TO 
EL  SALVADOR  POUND  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

Mr.  wil^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  place  In  the  Record  a  news  report 
which  mt  colleagues  may  have  missed 
when  it  [first  ran.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  suspect,  have  encountered 
skepticism  from  constituents  as  to  the 
truth  an^  accuracy  of  allegations  that 
Nicaragufcn  involvement  and  terrorism 
has  been  directed  against  the  Giovem- 
ment  and  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

I  have  encountered  such  skepticism. 
Mr.  Pre^dent.  not  only  among  con- 
stituentsJ  but  even  among  a  few  re- 
cently afrived  members  of  the  news 
media  during  my  recent  trip  to  Cen- 
tral America.  This  is  not  surprising  be- 
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cause, 
have   p 


the  report  which  I  seek  to 
„.^  ^-.,^ted  in  the  Rbcord  states, 
U.S.  officials  have  consistently  re- 
f\ised  to  provide  evidence  of  the  Nica- 
ragua-to-tEH  Salvador  arms  flow,  con- 
tending It  would  compromise  intelli- 
gence sources." 

Indeed,  this  report  is  itself  the  work 
of   inv^igative   reporters.   To   quote 
irt:    "No   UJS.    officials   were 
interviewed   in   connection   with   this 
report.    , 

lident.  the  report  I  am  in 
the  Rbcord  today  is  one  by 
Ion    of    the    Knight-Ridder 
ice  that  ran  on  Thursday. 
T  22.  1983.  in  the  Washing- 
Mr.  Dillon's  report  is  by  no 
isolated  piece  of  evidence, 
lie  for  the  clarity  for  which 

„ ^ents  the   complicity   of  the 

Sandinista  regime  in  arming  and  di- 
recting the  terrorist  activities  within 
El  Salvador. 

The  report  details  a  raid  against  "A 
radio-eq^pped  warehouse  and  boat  fa- 
as  a  fishing  coopera- 
_  island  in  northwest  Nicara- 
ich  "has  served  for  3  years  as 
ipment  point  for  smuggling 
El  Salvador."  That,  despite 
hat  "the  Nicaraguan  Govem- 
les  the  operatioti." 
ident.  this  report  is  one 
of  evidence  in  the  undeni- 
has  been  made  that  the 
regime  in  Nicaragua  in- 
tends a^d  is.  in  fact,  actively  seeking 
to  brin^  about  "revolution  without 
boundartes." 

The  cjiosen  means  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  jexporting  their  revolution  to 
neighbors  who  do  not  wish  to  share  it 
is  to  pt^rsuade  them  by  violence,  ter- 
rorism, luid  subversion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  additional  piece  of  evidence  wiU 
be  usef^  to  my  colleagues  in  answer- 
ing skeptics  and  persuading  them  to 
see  the  unhappy  truth,  using  reason 
and  fa4s  rather  than  violence  to  per 
suade 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  thit  the  report  by  Mr.  Dillon  be 
printedfin  the  Record 


that 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bask  for  Pkhhtihc  Arms  to  El  Salvador 
PoDHD  w  Nicaragua 

(By  Sam  Dillon) 
Estkro  DC  Padrk  Ramos.  Nicaragua.— A 
radio-equipped  warehouse  and  boat  facUity. 
disguised  as  a  fishing  cooperative  on  an 
Island  to  northwestern  Nicaragua,  has 
served  for  three  years  as  a  transshipment 
point  lor  smuggling  arms  to  El  Salvador,  nu- 
merous residents  here  say. 

Although  the  Nicaraguan  government 
denies  the  operation,  fishermen  and  others 
in  several  tiny  coastal  hamlets  nearby  say 
that  soldiers  in  military  vehicles  regularly 
trucked  wooden  boxes  to  the  wat«rs  edge 
and  loaded  them  in  motor-powered  launches 
bound  for  El  Salvador's  coast  40  miles  to  the 
north. 

Fishermen  report  occasionally  finding 
similar  wooden  boxes  containing  foot-long 
"bazookas"— presumably  mortar  shells  or 
similar  munitions — on  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  this  estuary  where  the  boats 
battle  the  surf  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  14-boat  fleet,  including  half  a  dozen 
large  dugout  canoes  that  can  carry  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  cargo,  has  been  involved 
in  the  operation,  residents  say.  with  regular 
departures  at  two-week  intervals. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  contended 
since  soon  after  the  inauguration  in  1981 
that  Nicaragua's  Sandinista  government  was 
supplying  arms  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
But  U.S.  officials  have  consistently  refused 
to  provide  evidence  of  the  Nicaragua-to-El 
Salvador  arms  flow,  contending  it  would 
compromise  intelligence  sources.  Without 
the  proof,  critics  have  been  skeptical  of  the 
VS.  allegations. 

No  VS.  officials  were  interviewed  in  con- 
nection with  this  report. 

Anti-Sandinista  "counterrevolutionaries" 
attacked  the  island  Sept.  14.  blowing  up  the 
warehouse  and  three  small  tioats.  A  commu- 
nique from  the  Honduran-based,  D^S.-fi- 
nanced  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force 
(FDN)  claimed  responsibility,  calling  the 
site  "an  important  center  of  logistical 
supply"  for  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

Sandinista  authorities  claimed  the  FDN 
had  attacked  the  state-financed  Mario  Car- 
rillo  fishing  cooperative.  Barricada,  the  offi- 
cial newspaper,  condemned  the  attack  as 
"irrational  criminality." 

Defense  Ministry  officials,  asked  about 
the  details  in  this  account,  insisted  that  no 
military  installation  had  existed  on  the 
island. 

Officials  in  the  Fisheries  Ministry  and  the 
National  Development  Bank  said  Monday, 
however,  that  the  Mario  Carrillo  coopera- 
tive is  not  on  the  island  and  that  no  state- 
recognized  cooperative  operates  in  this 
region. 

Indeed,  in  two  visits  to  Ia  Concha,  the 
swampy  island  base  said  by  the  government 
to  house  the  Mario  Carrillo  cooperative,  re- 
porters fotjnd  no  evidence  the  facility  was 
ever  used  for  fishing. 

Instead,  reporters  found  a  Sandinista 
Army  banner,  a  makeshift  target  with 
dozens  of  spent  rifle  shell  casings,  a  radio 
antenna  and  three  long,  empty  wooden 
twxes  amid  the  ruins  of  the  tin-roofed  ware- 
house destroyed  in  the  FDN  attack. 

Fishermen  and  other  residents  who  live  in 
huts  lining  this  tangled  estuary,  and  also 
small  farmers  and  fishermen  in  Jiquilillo. 
Padre  Ramos.   Venecia  and  other  nearby 


hamlets,  said  La  Concha  island  was  not  a 
fishing  cooperative  but  a  "military  base." 

The  island  has  been  off  limits  to  local  resi- 
dents for  three  years,  they  said.  Reporters 
were  granted  govenunent  permission  to  visit 
the  island  last  week  to  report  the  FDN 
attack. 

Some  area  residents  were  hesitant  to  dis- 
cuss the  La  Concha  activity,  calling  it  a 
"delicate  situation,"  but  others  openly 
talked  with  reporters. 

"I  don't  get  involved  in  politics,  but  every- 
one around  here  knows  they  are  carrying 
the  arms  to  El  Salvador, "  said  the  wife  of  a 
Padre  Ramos  fisherman. 

Several  residents  said  they  have  seen  what 
they  described  as  the  arms  trafficking  in  La 
Concha,  and  had  learned  other  details 
through  casual  conversations  with  locals  in- 
volved in  the  smuggling  forays. 

To  avert  potential  difficulty  for  them, 
names  of  residents  who  talked  about  the 
arms- trafficking  have  been  omitted. 

A  shotgiin-totlng  guard  who  lives  200 
yards  across  from  La  Concha,  Vicente  Perez 
Castellon.  fired  into  the  air  to  warn  off  re- 
porters landing  on  the  island  in  a  rented 
launch.  When  presented  with  a  government 
letter  of  authorization,  however,  he  consent- 
ed to  show  reporters  around  the  destroyed 
facility.  He  maintained  it  was  a  fishing  co- 
operative. 

Perez  Castellon  said  the  facility's  radio 
has  been  used  to  monitor  Fisheries  Ministry 
radio  reports  on  fishing  conditions.  A  Fish- 
eries Ministry  official  in  Managua  said  the 
ministry  does  not  broadcast  fishing  reports 
and  knew  of  no  fishing  cooperatives 
equipped  with  two-way  radios. 

Fishermen  said  departure  of  the  arms 
shipments  depended  on  weather  and  surf 
conditions,  as  weU  as  reports  of  "vigilance" 
conditions  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  which 
separates  Nicaragua  from  El  Salvador.  Sal- 
vadoran and  Honduran  gunboats  patrol  the 
20-mile  wide  gulf. 

Soviet-Bloc  weapons  used  by  the  Sandi- 
nista Army  have  never  appeared  in  the 
hands  of  Salvadoran  rebels,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  where  the  arms  delivered  to 
La  Concha  had  originated. 

Neither  was  there  any  indication  here  of 
how  high  within  the  SandinisU  military  hi- 
erarchy the  involvement  extended. 

Nicaraguan  officials  have  never  publicly 
admitted  involvement  in  the  smuggling  of 
arms  to  El  Salvador. 

The  fishermen  said  that  weeks  after  the 
Sandinista- led  ouster  of  president  Anastasio 
Somoza  in  1979.  military  men  came  to  the 
village  looking  for  experienced  smugglers. 

Begiiuiing  soon  thereafter.  Andres  Lopez, 
identified  by  several  residents  as  a  smuggler 
who  lived  in  Venecia  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  estuary,  emerged  as  the  local  leader 
of  the  operation,  the  fishermen  said. 

Then  La  Concha's  guard.  Perez  Castellon, 
began  to  warn  local  residents  away  from  the 
island  and  several  unusually  large  launches 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  facility, 
residents  said. 
Mr.     PROXMERE     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


The 


WHY  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  EX- 
PRESSES    THE    WILL    OF    THIS 
DEMOCRACY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 

now    have    a   solid   majority   of    the 


people  of  this  country  in  favor  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze.  Repeated  statewide  refer- 
enda all  over  the  United  States,  reli- 
able polls,  town  meetings  and  virtually 
every  other  kind  of  public  expression 
of  opinion  has  consistently  and  over- 
whelmingly confirmed  the  widespread 
support  for  action  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  stop  it  entirely.  Six 
of  the  seven  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  not 
only  unanimously  favor  the  nuclear 
freeze  but  have  made  it  a  leading  and 
conspicuous  part  of  their  campaigns. 
Would  they  do  this  if  they  were  not 
convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of 
American  citizens  favored  this  method 
of  stopping  the  suTns  race? 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Charles  Manatt. 
has  made  the  freeze  a  Democratic 
Party  position.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Manatt  put  our  party  in  this  position 
after  the  Russians  had  shot  down  the 
unarmed  Korean  jetliner  and  sent  61 
American  citizens  to  their  deaths. 
Democrats  have  universally  con- 
demned this  savage  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Why  have  Democrats 
not  foUowed  the  lead  of  those  who 
argue  that  this  heinous  act  by  the  So- 
viets show  that  we  cannot  make  any 
agreement  with  them?  We  cannot 
trust  them,  so  how  can  we  negotiate 
any  arms  agreement  with  them?  The 
answer:  Democrats,  like  Republicans, 
never  have  trusted  the  Russians.  We 
negotiate  an  agreement  we  can  verify. 
We  know  that  they  will  cheat  on  an 
agreement  if  they  can  get  away  with 
it.  Our  job  is  to  prevent  their  getting 
away  with  it.  And  that  is  the  task  of 
verification. 

But  support  for  the  freeze  is  not 
simply  a  party  matter.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  freeze  we  adopted  last  September 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  was  support- 
ed by  every  leading  Republican  in  the 
State.  And,  with  few  exceptions,  rank 
and  file  Republican  support  for  the 
freeze  has  generally  been  the  rule 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
nuclear  freeze  lost  by  a  single  vote  in 

1982,  but  when  it  came  up  for  a  vote  In 

1983,  it  passed  by  a  smashing  2  to  1 
margin  with  surprisingly  strong  Re- 
publican support  that  came  to  the 
freeze  in  spite  of  opposition  by  a  popu- 
lar Republican  President. 

In  the  past  several  years,  I  cannot 
recall  any  political  movement  that  has 
had  such  wide  and  strong  popular  sup- 
port In  this  country  in  the  face  of  op- 
position by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  most  of  those  In 
the  media  who  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Times  opposes  the  freeze.  So 
does  the  Washington  Post.  George 
Will,  Jack  Kilpatrick.  BlU  Saflre,  Bill 
Buckley.  Evans  and  Novak— all  widely 
syndicated  columnists— oppose  the 
freeze  with  considerable  vigor  and  fre- 
quency.   And    what    widely    read    or 


heard  columnists  favor  the  freeze?  If 
any  do,  they  do  a  great  job  of  keeping 
that  support  for  the  freeze  a  carefully 
guarded  secret.  In  fact,  nowhere  In  the 
media  has  the  fulsome  opposition  to 
the  freeze  been  matched  by  any  signif- 
icant expression  of  support. 

With  the  latest  turbulent  collapse  In 
United  States-Soviet  relations— the 
shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  Korean 
jet  with  61  American  citizens  aboard 
by  deliberate  Soviet  attack— many 
have  said  that  Is  the  end  of  the  freeze. 
You  can  kiss  it  goodby.  It  is  dead.  And 
why  do  they  say  the  freeze  is  dead? 
Because  it  Is  said  the  American  people 
will  now  at  last  recognize  what  we  are 
up  against  In  the  Soviet  Union— the 
deliberate  lying,  the  cheating,  the 
brutal  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.  So  they  say  this  wQl  klU 
the  freeze  because  the  freeze  requires 
a  treaty,  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  now  know  the  Soviets 
will  not  keep  such  an  agreement,  and 
this  shooting  down  of  the  unarmed  jet 
plus  the  lying  coverup  proves  it. 

But.  Mr.  President,  does  this  latest 
experience  prove  anything  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  already  know?  We 
know  the  Russians  have  little  regard 
for  human  life.  We  know  they  lie  and 
cheat.  We  know  they  live  In  Intema- 
tionad  relations  by  that  most  vicious  of 
creeds  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means— any  means,  no  matter  how 
cruel  or  inhuman.  Most  of  us  have 
always  known  this.  But  should  this 
preclude  a  treaty?  No,  indeed.  It 
simply  reinforces  the  necessity  for  ver- 
ification procedures  In  any  treaty  that 
win  alert  us  to  any  cheating  by  the  So- 
viets. How  will  verification  do  that 
job?  In  two  ways: 

First,  If  they  cheat,  we  can  renounce 
the  treaty  and  act  In  our  defense. 

Second,  If  they  know  we  can  detect 
any  cheating,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  observe  the  treaty  as  they 
have  done  with  the  test  ban  treaty 
since  its  adoption  9  years  ago  in  1974. 

Finally,  President  Reagan— who  op- 
poses the  freeze  and  has  forcefully  led 
the  attack  on  the  Soviets  for  shooting 
down  the  Korean  jet— has  continued 
to  Insist  on  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets not  on  the  freeze  but  on  other 
arms  control  agreements.  Presumably, 
the  President  would  recommend  a 
treaty  with  the  Russians  on  other 
arms  control  limits  In  spite  of  the 
Soviet  conduct  he  vigorously  con- 
demns. If  the  President  would  agree  to 
any  kind  of  arms  control  limitation 
with  the  U.S.S.R.— would  not  the  same 
you-cannot-trust-the-Russlans  argu- 
ments apply  to  those  limited  United 
States-Soviet  arms  treaties  as  they 
would  to  a  comprehensive  overall  nu- 
clear freeze?  Of  course,  they  would. 
The  freeze  offers  no  basic  verification 
problem  that  is  not  common  to  any 
arms  control  agreement. 


GENOCIDE:  MORE  THAN 
MURDER 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Korean  airliner  Incident  teach- 
es by  analogy  an  important  lesson  re- 
garding the  crime  of  genocide. 

The  barbaric  destruction  of  flight 
007  was  not  the  act  of  an  Individual 
pilot  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  con- 
trary to  official  orders.  If  it  had  been 
it  would  of  course  still  be  tragic,  but 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  provoke 
lengthy  and  intense  response  from  the 
International  community. 

In  fact,  however,  the  downing  of 
that  airliner  was  the  result  of  Govern- 
ment directions— a  settled  Soviet 
policy  which  instructs  Its  military  to 
attack  and  destroy  unarmed  civllljui 
aircraft  which  violate  its  air  space. 
Therefore,  International  action  is  in 
order— to  condemn  this  act  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  in  the  future. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  genocide,  I 
would  have  my  Senate  colleagues  note 
that  genocide  is  tjTJically  not  an  indi- 
vidual's act.  In  its  report  on  the  Inter- 
national Genocide  Convention,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
94th  Congress  noted  that,  and  I  quote: 
"It  is  unlikely  that  genocide  could  be 
committed  without  the  explicit  or  Im- 
plicit approval  of  the  government  of 
the  country  in  which  it  occurred  .  .  ." 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  Internation- 
al action  to  prevent  it  is  in  order. 

Critics  have  argued  that  genocide  is 
in  effect  nothing  more  than  repeated 
murder,  and  as  such  should  be  dealt 
with  by  individual  nations.  Historical 
examples  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
genocide  and  genocide-related  acts  in- 
variably occur  with  the  blessing  of  the 
sovereign  bodies  governing  the  territo- 
ries Involved.  Genocide  is,  therefore, 
more  than  murder.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize this  point— genocide  Is  more 
than  mere  murder.  The  scope  of  the 
acts  involved  and  the  complicity  of 
public  officials  require  more  compel- 
ling moral  and  legal  sanctions  to 
punish  and  prevent  genocide. 

Those  who  criticize  the  Soviets' 
action  in  the  Korean  airliner  incident 
would  recognize  that  it  was  not  simply 
an  act  of  murder.  Similarly,  they 
ought  to  recognize  that  genocide  Is 
more  than  multiple  murder,  and  that 
the  International  Genocide  Conven- 
tion represents  a  proper  response  to 
this  crime.  Lack  of  U.S.  ratification 
has  for  too  long  weakened  the  moral 
and  legal  impact  of  this  treaty;  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  lend  their 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification 
without  delay. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.   President,   I   asli 
consent  that  the  order  for 
..        call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OF    FORMER    SENA- 

ADLAI  STEVENSON 

THE  SENATE  GOVERN- 

AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.     President,     on 

4,    1983,    my    distinguished 

and  good  friend.  Senator 

enson.  testified  before  the 

qommittee  on   Governmental 

the    issues    of    industrial 

the  creation  of  a  cabinet- 

of  Trade. 

extremely   well   qualified   to 
both  subjects,  and  on  their 

^  .  He  was  chairman  of 

,e  Banking  Subcommittee  on 

Finance    and    was    an 

leader  in  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 

ti  ade  and  industrial  policy, 
stajement  points  out  that  "the 
industrial  policy  is  to  get 
out  of  the  market- 
confine  its  actions  to  making  the 
f  anction  more  smoothly."  He 
forcefully  and  with  his  usual 
intelligence  for  creation  of 
r  epartment   of   Industry   and 
1  rith    the   visible,   central    re- 
for  export  promotion  and 
import     monitoring     and 
flernational  investment  policy, 
trade    negotiations,    in- 
and    trade    analyses,    trade 
coordination  and  industrial 
He    focuses    our    attention 
should  be  focused— on  taking 
qesigned  to  enhance  our  eco- 
petitiveness   at   home   and 
t  the  world.  With  trade  defi- 
will  soon  be  $100  billion  or 
we  have  no  choice  but  to 
focus  if  we  are  to  restore 
realfetic  prospects  for  consistent, 
economic  growth. 

I  commend  Senator 

s  testimony  to  all  my  col- 

ind   ask   unanimous   consent 

full  text  of  his  remarks  be 

the  Record  at  this  point. 

Deing  no  objection,  the  te.sti- 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

IS  follows: 

OF  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

mtj-chandise  trade  deficit  this  year 

•h  $70  billion.  Swollen  imports 

dipliced  an  estimated  1.5  million  jobs. 

he  increased  demand  for  imports 

ra  ?ed  to  the  dollars  recent  apprecia- 

agaipst    foreign   currencies.    But    this 

t  ob.scure  the  fact  that  large  and 

ade  deficits  were  a  disturbing  fea- 

e  U.S.  economy  even  when  the 

substantially  undervalued  in  the 

The  real  causes  are  structural 

refleti  our  inability  to  compete  with 

which   produce   more   efficiently 

market  more  aggressively. 

manufactures  has  gone  from  a 

$12.5  billion  in  1980  to  a  deficit  of 

estirrfeted    $23    billion    for    1983.    The 
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United  States  is  losing  it.s  competitive  edge 
in  services.  Agricultural  exports -the  main- 
stream of  our  trade  performance -dropped 
15  percent  between  1980  and  1983.  The  cur 
rent  account  is  now  also  in  deficit,  dr.igged 
down  by  the  trade  deficit  and  declining  re 
turns  on  foreign  investment.  The  trade  defi- 
cit may  reach  $175  billion  by  1990  Scarcely 
and  industry  does  not  suffer  the  erosion  of 
its  competitiveness  in  this  fiercely  competi- 
tive world  lacking  such  fundamentals  as  a 
smoothly  functioning  monetary  system  and 
adequate  credit  facilities. 

What  happens  to  the  U.S.  economy,  the 
locomotive  force  in  the  world  economy,  in 
the  future  depends  largely  on  you— and  the 
U.S.  government. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  short<^oniings 
in  American  management  and  labor— as  well 
as  the  practices  of  foreign  governments— are 
not  in  part  responsible  for  the  decline.  Thi^y 
are.  and  there  arc  limits  to  what  govern- 
ment can  do.  Work  rules  and  wage  differen- 
tials (including  American  management's 
propensity  to  overcompensatc  itself)  are  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Short  run  planning  ho- 
rizons of  American  business  are  also  respon- 
sible in  part.  But  the  subject  of  this  hearing 
is  the  organization  ol  the  government-  and 
the  government  can  influence  the  policies  of 
labor,  management  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  make  its  own. 

The  Committee  has  received  numerous 
proposals  to  consolidate  the  governments 
responsibilities  for  trade.  The  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  trade  policy  is  welcome. 
But  in  my  judgment,  none  of  the  current 
proposals  reflects  the  enormity  of  the  chal 
lenge  or  responds  adequately  to  the  organi- 
zational advantages  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

The  proposals  do  not  recognize  that  the 
ends  of  trade  policy— access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  protection  from  unfair  foreign 
competition— avail  us  little  if  the  goods  and 
services  we  produce  are  not  themselves  com- 
petitive and  responsive  to  changing  de- 
mands in  the  world  market.  Trade  policy 
and  what  is  loosely  called  "industrial 
policy"  are  inseparable.  Only  together— and 
pursued  by  a  central  agency— can  the  n.\- 
tion's  competitiveness  be  greatly  improved. 
The  United  States  does  not  lack  the  human, 
technological  and  natural  resources.  It  lacks 
suund  public  policies.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  "industrial  policy"? 

"Industrial  policy"  is  commonly  and  erro- 
neously equated  with  government  interven- 
tion in  the  marketplace  and  the  targeting  of 
industries  If  industrial  policy  is  tantamount 
to  such  economic  intervention  by  govern- 
ment, then  the  U.S.  government  probably 
already  practices  the  most  aggressive  indus- 
trial policy  of  all  the  governments  of  all  the 
industrial  nations.  In  proportion  to  its  GNP, 
probably  no  government  resorts  so  freely 
and  expensively  to  business  assistance  by 
loans,  guarantees  and  grants,  target  and 
trigger  prices,  import  quotas  and  tariffs,  in- 
dustry regulation,  research  assistance,  tax 
expenditures  and  the  like  as  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

The  aim  of  industrial  policy  is  to  get  the 
government  out  of  the  market— and  confine 
its  actions  to  making  the  market  function 
more  .smoothly.  A  smoothly  functioning 
market  is  the  most  efficient  means  by  which 
to  allocate  resources.  Industrial  policy, 
therefore,  propounds  less,  not  more,  inter- 
vention, less,  not  more,  government.  lUs  pur- 
pose is  to  give  anti  trust,  tax,  education,  job 
training,  trade  policy,  all  policies  of  govern- 
ment, an  economic  dimension.  Its  methods 
includes  an   institutional   means  by  which 


government  is  sensitized  to  the  economic 
implications  of  its  decisions.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  agency  lo  as.sess  the  implica- 
tions of  its  actions,  analyze  .sectoral  trends 
and  force  attention  to  the  economics  of  \Xs 
decisions— leaving  aside  agencies  with  broad 
macroeconomic  responsibilities,  such  a.s  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Counc.l  on 
Economic  Advisors.  The  Commerce  Deparl- 
ment  has  .some  responsibilities  for  sectoral 
analysis,  including  those  established  by  the 
StevensonWydler  Act.  bit  they  are  unful- 
filled and  underutilized.  It  is  in  that  sense 
of  an  industrial  policy  that  makes  the  gov- 
ernment more  prudent  in  its  policies  and 
the  marketplace  more  efficient,  that  1  u.sc 
the  expression. 

A  new  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
should  be  created  with  the  visible,  central 
responsibility  for  export  promotion  and  fi- 
nancing, import  monitoring  and  relief,  inter- 
national   investment    policy,    international 
trade    negotiations,    industrial    ,and    trade 
analyses,  trade  policy  and  coordination  and 
industrial  policy.  Its  mi.ssion  should  be  eco- 
nomic competitiveness.  The  Export  Import 
Bank  and  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor 
poration  should  be  drawn  in  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The   functions  of  the  International 
Trade   Commission,   along   with   the   trade 
functions  of  other  agencies,  should  be  trans 
ferred  to  the  new  Department.  The  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  little  power  to  bar 
gain  with  other  nations.  He  is  a  supplic.inl— 
in  Europe,  in  Japan  and  most   recently  in 
Moscow.    The    Secretary    of    Industry    and 
Trade,  with  ties  to  the  Agriculture  Depart 
ment.  should  represent  agriculture  in  trade 
negotiations.  The  Secretary  should  have  the 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent 
alive  and  represent  all  the  iiitorests  of  the 
United  States  in  trade  negotiations. 

The  Department  I  envisage,  and  fir.st  rec- 
ommended to  you  in  1979.  would  orcupv  the 
center  of  what  is  now  a  disordered  stage.  Of 
all  the  proposals  before  you.  Senator  Moyni- 
han's  comes  closest  to  meet  this  prescrip- 
tion. 

The  United  Slates,  alone  among  the 
major  industrial  countries,  doesn't  already 
have  a  single  unified  government  .agency 
with  authority  and  responsibility  lo  advance 
its  trading  interests.  Other  nations,  more 
dependent  upon  maximizing  their  share  of 
international  commerce,  have  long  orga- 
nized for  .successful  and  aggressive  competi- 
tion in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  .scattered  responsibilities  for  trade 
among  25  agencies,  more  or  less,  with  no 
central  direction  for  trade  or  industrial 
policy.  A  framework  for  industrial  policy 
doesn't  even  exist.  Foreign  competitors  find 
an  integrated  approach  to  industry,  trad'- 
and  investment  the  key  to  economic  success. 
Far  from  a.ssisting  industry,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  sometimes  crippled  it.  U.S.  ex- 
porters face  a  web  of  controls— ant  i-tru.st, 
anti  bribery,  anti-boycott,  export  control, 
human  rights,  environmental  review  and 
other  restrictions  which  their  counterparts 
abroad  do  not. 

The  absence  of  an  advocate  with  the  visi- 
bility and  clout  to  fight  for  consistent  poli- 
cies and  minimal  bureaucratic  restrictions 
has  undermined  U.S.  export  competitiveness 
in  specific  industries- and  in  all  industries 
by  creating  a  universal  impression  of  unre- 
liability. The  world  looks  upon  the  U.S.  as  a 
market  of  first  re-sort -and  as  a  seller  of  last 
re.sort.  Only  a  unified  Department,  with  a 
clear  mi.ssion  and  an  institutional  status  to 
equal  the  Departments  of  State.  Defen.se, 
.Justice  and  Treasury  will  elevate  the  com 
pelilivene.ss  of  the  economy  to  a  level  where 


It  can  hold  its  own  In  the  muscular,  some- 
times fevered,  process  that  produces  public 
policy  In  the  U.S. 

The  Commerce  Department  today  is  a  bu- 
reaucratic orphanage  for  .stray  programs, 
with  no  clear  mission  and  an  Irreparable 
reputation  for  Ineffectuality.  The  USTR 
has  a  mission,  but  not  the  means  to  carry  it 
out.  The  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
would  be  an  agency  for  positive  assistance. 
It  should  have  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  as  an  agency  for  industrial 
policy  and  the  trade  adjustment  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Labor  Department.  It  should 
have  .sectoral  and  analysts  who  can  project 
the  Impact  of  government  actions,  spot  .sec- 
toral crises  before  they  get  out  of  hand,  and 
analyze  global  market  trends  for  the  benefit 
of  decision  makers  in  the  private  sector,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  public  sector.  It  should 
also  have  the  power  to  impo.se  temporary 
protection  from  imports  linked  to  real  eco- 
nomic adjustment  measures.  Without  this 
capacity,  we  are  left  to  react  politically  with 
short  term  .solutions  that  come  too  late. 

The  proposal  I  advocate  recognizes  that 
technology  is  the  basis  of  our  ability  to  com- 
pete. The  new  Department  should  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  industrial  innova- 
tion. The  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  should  include  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Cen.sus  Bureau,  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  for  cooperative  research  and 
technological  innovation  established  by  the 
.Steven.son-Wydler  Act. 

But  even  technologically  superior  prod- 
ucts do  not  market  them.selves.  Successful 
global  competition  al.so  requires  financing, 
marketing  and  .servicing.  The  ExIm  and 
OPIC  lack  the  resources  and  clout  to  orga 
nize  export  and  investment  packages  as  at- 
tractive as  those  offered  by  competitors. 
These  agencies  should  be  in  the  new  De- 
partment. And  I  urge  you  to  devi.se  a  pro- 
gram, or  linkage  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  for  mixed  credits- 
combinations  of  market  rate  and  concession- 
ary financing— for  the  benefit  of  exports  to 
lesser  developed  countries.  This  form  of  fi- 
nancing is  widely  u.sed  by  European  coun- 
tries which  recognize  that  it  is  in  developing 
countries  thai  the  long  term  potentials  for 
export  growth  are  greatest. 

The  ab,sence  of  a  framework  for  coherent 
trade  policy  has  produced  an  inten.sely  polit- 
ical process  for  policy  making.  Our  priorities 
in  trade  negotiations,  as  for  textiles  and 
citrus,  are  established  by  narrow  political 
considerations,  instead  of  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  U.S.  interests.  Economic  sane 
lions  are  imposed  and  lifted  for  reasons  of 
short-range  domestic,  more  than  long-term 
international,  politics.  Farmers  and  compa 
nies.  Caterpillar,  for  example,  are  punished 
for  the  transgressions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Similarly,  the  United  States  ends  up  practic- 
ing a  co.stly  and  politicized,  ad  hoc  industrial 
policy.  IBM  is  punished  for  being  too  com- 
petitive; a  motorcycle  company  is  rewarded 
for  being  uncompetitive.  I  do  not  expect,  or 
suggest,  that  policy  be  drained  of  politics. 
Bui  this  is  t,oo  much. 

No  country  practices  free  trade,  and  all 
countries  by  one  means  or  another,  the  U.S. 
included,  do  practice  trade  protection.  They 
all  practice  industrial  policy.  Other  nations 
target  industries.  The  United  Slates  does, 
loo.  But.  leaving  agriculture,  aeronautics 
and  defen.se  industries  aside,  the  United 
Slates  generally  does  .so  in  response  lo  polit- 
ical pressures  and  for  the  benefit  of  declin- 
ing industries.  Our  competitors  also  encour- 
age growl h  industries.  The  difference  in  em- 
phasis is  our  choice  -not  I  heir  fault. 


Industrial  policy  and  trade  policy,  includ- 
ing protection  from  competition,  have  com- 
petitiveness as  their  aim.  Trade  policy  for 
the  benefit  of  an  industry  should  be  accom- 
panied by  measures  to  encourage  modern- 
ization and  reorganization  of  the  industry, 
as  well  as  elimination  of  unfair  or  destruc- 
tive foreign  trade  practices.  But  trade  policy 
and  industrial  policy  now  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Trade  policy  in  the  form  of  trade  pro- 
tection rarely  compensates  an  industry  for 
its  injury  and  can  relieve  an  industry  of  in- 
centives to  compete  while  always  imposing 
higher  costs  on  the  economy.  Thus,  the  trig- 
ger price  mechanism  increased  the  cost  of 
steel  to  all  users,  including  the  troubled 
auto  industry.  It  left  the  steel  industry  to 
invest  in  the  oil  industry  and,  next,  lo 
import  basic  steel  products  from  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  and  Great  Britain.  Too 
little  is  done  to  modernize  and  rationalize 
the  U.S.  production  of  steel  so  the  industry 
can  compete  without  the  subsidization  of  in- 
efficient excess  capacity,  as  the  studies  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  indi- 
cate is  possible. 

A  more  realistic  anti-trust  policy  would 
have  permitted  the  formation  of  efficient, 
competitive  joint  ventures  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  products.  Trade  adjustment 
policy  would  have  helped  retrain  structural- 
ly unemployed  steel  workers.  And.  if  nece.s- 
.sary  to  modernize  the  surviving  elements  of 
a  rational  steel  industry,  the  government 
could  have  provided  financing.  However,  the 
responsibilities  for  such  policies  are  either 
nonexistent  or  .scattered  among  agencies 
which  do  not  include  the  one  agency  that 
might  be  said  to  have  the  responsibility  for 
industry— the  Commerce  Department. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  steel  and  auto 
workers  remain  out  of  work,  displaced  by 
high  quality  imports  and  new  production 
technologies.  Pressures  mount  for  legisla- 
tion to  force  the  onshore  a.s.sembly  of  for- 
eign automobiles,  for  still  more  protection, 
and  in  violation  of  our  GATT  obligations. 
This  will  happen  in  industry  after  industry, 
unless  actions  are  taken  to  anticipate 
change  and  respond  positively  to  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  semi-conductor  and 
computer  industries  are  .seeking  trade  pro- 
lection.  Japane,se  industry  and  government 
meanwhile  move  forward  cooperatively  lo 
develop  the  artificial  intelligence  that  could 
dominate  "post  industrial"  economies  based 
on  knowledge  and  information  processing. 

With  a  Department  of  Indu.stry  and 
Trade,  import  relief  could  be  linked  to  such 
positive  measures  as  financing,  training,  in- 
fra.structure  improvements  and  cooperative 
research.  Trade  and  industrial  policy  would 
be  integrated.  With  the  Department  as  an 
advocate  of  industrial  competitiveness, 
other  Departments,  such  as  Justice,  might 
be  brought  to  recognize  that  in  the  1980s 
the  .structure  of  global,  and  not  domestic, 
markets  is  what  count-s.  The  most  concen- 
trated indu.slries  are  often  subjected  to  the 
most  inten.se  foreign  competition.  In  the 
name  of  competition  the  Ju.stice  Depart- 
ment has  attacked  some  of  our  most  dynam- 
ic competitors,  such  as  IBM.  The  Depart- 
ment I  propo.se  would  offer  sound  alterna- 
tives to  both  trade  protection  and  anli-tru.sl 
enforcement,  such  as  cooperative  research 
among  .small  U.S.  .semiconductor  or  comput- 
er manufacturers  .so  they  can  compete  with 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  companies.  It 
would  give  trade  adjustment  programs  some 

■adjustment",  drawing  on  .sector  analysis  to 
guide  the  retraining  of  workers  for  new 
jobs. 

The  .schools  of  the  United  Stales  are  sad- 
dled with  responsibilities  for  racial  Integra 


tion.  physical  fitness,  drivers  education  and 
other  objectives,  which,  however  desirable, 
compete  with  education.  No  agency  relates 
education  to  the  underlying  economic  im- 
peratives of  the  individual  and  nation  in  a 
"post  industrial"  world.  The  humanities,  sci- 
ences, languages  are  underserved,  and  yet 
human  skills  and  knowledge  will  animate 
the  economy  far  more  so  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  Other  nations  understand  this. 

Future  administrations,  less  confident  of 
the  market's  magic,  may  settle  on  policies 
that  affirmatively  help  industry  meet  the 
competition,  as  an  alternative  to  protection. 
That,  it  seems  to  me.  ought  to  be  the  gener- 
alized aim  of  public  policy.  At  least  we 
should  not  perpetuate  an  organization  of 
government  which  tends  to  politicize 
choices  and  confine  them  to  policies  of  pro- 
tection or  free  trade.  Protectionism  is  a  dan- 
gerously inefficient  way  of  allocating  re- 
sources, but  free  trade  exists  only  in  theory. 
The  new  Department  would  adapt  policy  to 
changing  economic  and  political  realities. 
Its  mandate  would  be  competitiveness.  Its 
responsibilities  would  include  the  means  to 
defeat  foreign  competition,  and  not  just 
protect  domestic  losers. 

The  proliferation  of  industrial  policies  in 
the  world  raises  profound  problems  for  the 
post-World  War  II  trading  system  and.  in 
particular  GATT  and  its  subsidies  code.  As 
trade  barriers  have  come  down,  competition 
has  shifted  to  export  subsidies  and  aggre.s- 
sive  industrial  policies.  Export  subsidies  are 
regulated  with  some  effect— but  not  indus- 
trial policies.  At  the  .same  time  a  new  De- 
partment was  helping  to  arm  the  U.S.  for 
economic  competition,  it  should  be  negotiat- 
ing from  strength  for  reciprocity  and  fair- 
ness. The  U.S.  government,  with  trade  and 
industrial  responsibilities  scattered,  can  nei- 
ther make  policy  coherently- nor  enforce  it. 
It  does  not  negotiate  from  .strength.  Rules 
are  needed  lo  govern  industrial  policy.  The 
GATT  should  be  made  to  involve  more  na- 
tions. And  the  U.S.  should  lead -from 
strength. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  Trade  Repre- 
sentative in  the  White  Hou.se  has  access  lo 
the  President  and.  therefore,  authority  in 
negotiations.  But  our  experience  proves  too 
well  that  access  lo  carrots— such  as  export 
financing—and  sticks— such  as  import  pro- 
tection—are more  important  than  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Trade  Representatives  office. 
U.S.  trade  negotiators  lack  the  means  for 
both  retaliation  and  aggressive  competition. 
A  billion  dollar  ExIm  war  chest  within  the 
reach  of  our  negotiators  would  give  them 
additional  credibility  in  negotiations  for  a 
reduction  of  export  subsidies.  Bargaining 
chips  play  a  role  in  the  debate  over  arms 
control,  but  receive  curiously  little  attention 
in  the  debate  over  trade  negotiations.  We 
keep  the  sticks,  to  mix  the  metaphors,  in  a 
locked  clo.set. 

The  Department  I  envisage  would  have 
the  authority  and  the  power  to  negotiate 
for  more  access  to  investment  and  export 
opportunities  abroad  and  an  open,  inclusive, 
trading  system  with  enforceable  rules.  A 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Trade  would  have 
more  access  lo  the  President  and  far  more 
authority  than  the  Secretary  of  an  old  Com- 
merce Department  or  the  Secretary  of  an 
incomplete  new  Trade  Department- or.  for 
that  matter,  the  present  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Commercial  interests  would  acquire  a 
powerful  advocate  abroad  and,  perhaps  as 
importantly,  at  home. 

The  policies  of  the  U.S.  government  with 
respect  to  defense  requirements,  economic 
.sanctions,  exchange  rales,  taxation- and  so 
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on— set  e^blished  with  little  attention  to 
their  effect  on  our  trading  Interests.  The  or- 
Kanlzatloi>  of  government  reflects  an  histor- 
ical Indlfierence  to  overseas  markets  and 
the  necesjtles  of  competition.  The  Depart- 
ments of  $tate  and  Defense  and  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  have  been  Insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  U.S.  industry.  All  the  efforts  to 
coordinate  economic  policy,  at  least  from 
President  Nixon's  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  to  President  Reagan's 
interagen()y  groups,  have  been  unsuccessful. 
We  end  uif  with  no  trade  policy,  no  industri- 
al policy  land  little  representation  of  our 
commercial  interests  in  the  esUblishment 
of  fiscal,  monetary  and  defense  policies. 

The  aim;  of  this  proposal  is  to  create  a  De- 
partment with  power  commensurate  to  its 
responslbiiity.  The  responsibility  is  the  com- 
petitivenets  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  power  to  represent  our  interests  in 
trade  negotiations,  power  to  shape  construc- 
tive domqstic  economic  policies,  power  to 

consistent    trade    and    industrial 
id  against  restrictions  that  under- 
export     competitiveness— and 

present  commercial  interests  in 

ation  of  policies  not  within  its 

responsibility.  For  the  first  time, 
the  effectiveness  representation  of  commer- 
cial inter^ts  In  such  matters  as  exchange 
tion  and  the  imposition  of  eco- 

tions  would  be  possible, 
ization  of  the  government  for 

n  is  not  the  complete  answer.  But 
le  and  industrial  policies  would  be 
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G  OUT  THE  ILLINOIS 
CONSUMER 

ON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 

my  strong  support  for  S. 

oduced  by  my  friend  and  col- 

Percy)    and   myself   on 

eptember  23.  1983. 

This  bin  reaffirms  the  fact  that  lUi- 
noisans  io  not  want  Algerian  liquefied 
natural  tas  when  it  is  priced  at  double 
the  cost  3f  available  domestic  supplies. 

This  bill  revokes  the  import  license 
for  Algei  Ian  liquefied  natural  gas  that 
enters  tl  le  Midwestern  market  and  dis- 
torts it.  Under  this  bill,  the  import  li- 
cense or  Trunkline  LNG  Gas  Co. 
would  b;  revoked  for  a  period  of  18 
months  o  allow  for  a  complete  review. 
After  th  s  period,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coi  lid  reissue  the  license. 

Curreiitly.  Algerian  natural  gas  is 
liquefiec .  put  into  tankers,  transport- 
ed across  the  Atlantic,  regasified  in 
Louisiara,  and  shipped  in  pipelines  to 
Illinois  ind  other  Midwestern  States. 
Who  pafc's  for  this  expensive  and  un- 
wanted gas?  Homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses in  Decatur.  Springfield, 
McLean  ;boro,  and  other  southern  and 
central  Illinois  towns. 

How  iiuch  more  does  this  gas  cost 
than  other  supplies?  In  1982.  the  price 
of  the  iquefied  natural  gas,  once  it 
reached  the  American  shore,  was  $5.82 
per  1.00)  cubic  feet.  By  comparison,  in 
1982  the  average  wellhead  price  for 
domesti;  natural  gas  was  $2.43  per 
1,000  c\  bic  feet.  Why  should  we  pay 
139  pel  cent  more  for  overseas  gas 
when  almost  2  trillion  cubic  feet  of 


gas,  much  of  it  gas  that  sells  for  $1  or 
less  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  is  available  in 
the  United  States? 

Concerned  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House— liberal  and  conserva- 
tive—Democrat and  Republican— have 
protested  this  unfair  trading  practice 
to  the  Economic  Regulatory  Adminis- 
tration (ERA)  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  for 
more  than  a  year.  Our  complaints 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

On  January  28,  1983,  ERA  and 
FERC  ruled  the  Trunkline  license  was 
in  order.  This  decision  was  contrary  to 
the  facts.  First,  the  ruling  claimed 
that  the  algerian  gas  was  marketable 
yet  the  price  figures  I  have  mentioned 
indicate  otherwise.  Second,  the  ruling 
claimed  that  the  liquefied  natural  gas 
had  a  reliable  source  of  supply.  How- 
ever, in  1981,  for  example,  the  Algeri- 
an company  Sonatrach  held  up  deliv- 
ery of  the  gas  for  more  than  a  year 
while  it  renegotiated  the  contract 
upward.  Finally,  the  ruling  claimed 
that  the  ERA  did  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  revoke  the  import  license.  Yet  it 
does. 

I  am  not  against  foreign  trade.  I  am, 
however,  against  importing  unneces- 
sary, unwanted  gas  at  unbelievably 
high  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  do  a  favor  to  American  pro- 
ducers in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Okla- 
homa, whose  natural  gas  markets  have 
been  crippled  by  imported  liquefied 
natural  gas.  Let  us  do  a  favor  to  the 
people  of  Illinois.  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  who  are 
paying  for  gas  they  do  not  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
bill. 


REACTION  OF         JAMES  A. 

MARTIN,  JR.,  TO  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  KAL  FLIGHT 
007 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  country  shared  a  sense  of 
outrage  and  disgust  over  the  downing 
of  Korean  Air  Line  flight  007.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  only  a  relatively  few 
of  us  were  forced  to  experience  the 
personal  despair  and  pain  of  losing  a 
family  member  as  a  result  of  this 
Soviet  atrocity. 

Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  James  A.  Martin, 
Jr.,  of  Belton,  S.C,  whose  son,  Billy 
Hong,  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
aboard  KAL  flight  007.  Mr.  Martin's 
correspondence  presents  his  personal 
account  of  what  the  entire  Korean  Air 
Line  incident  meant  to  him  and  the 
immediate  family  of  Billy  Hong. 

This  emotional  account  gave  me  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  profound 
grief  experienced  by  those  who  lost 
loved  ones  due  to  this  reprehensible 
act.  In  order  to  share  Mr.  Martin's 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  my  Senate 
colleagues   and   others,   I   ask   unani- 


mous consent  that  his  letter  to  the 
President,  along  with  his  personal  re- 
action to  the  incident,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  19,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  Recently,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  high  ranking  govern- 
ment official  that  the  downing  of  Flight 
007,  a  Korean  passenger  plane  was  a  deliber- 
ate murderous  act  by  Conmiunist  Russia.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  truth. 

My  son  Billy  Hong,  was  among  the  269 
persons  who  were  violently  brought  to  their 
deaths  when  this  barbarous  act  was  carried 
out  on  orders  from  Soviet  officials. 

I  am  not  fully  qualified  to  belabor  the  po- 
litical ramifications  involved  in  punishing 
the  Soviets  for  this  crime.  Neither  am  I 
qualified  to  recommend  or  propose  various 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is,  however,  one  option  I  would  like 
to  prop>ose  that  would  serve  to  punish  the 
Soviets  and  that  is  this:  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible,  speak  of  and  publish  accounts 
of  this  cowardly  and  deliberate  shooting 
down  of  an  unarmed  commercial  airliner. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  my  personal  ac- 
count of  what  this  reprehensible  taking  of 
human  life  meant  to  me  and  how  it  affected 
my  faunily. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  see  that  this  is 
published  nationally. 
Respectfully, 

James  A.  Martin,  Jr. 

Lest  We  Forget 
(By  James  Martin,  Jr.) 

My  son,  Billy  Hong,  was  one  of  the  269 
passengers  aboard  Flight  007,  a  Korean  Jet- 
liner. He  perished  when  a  Soviet  fighter 
plane  shot  it  down  on  August  31,  1983. 

At  a  recent  memorial  for  Billy,  held  at 
Bonnie  Brae  Golf  Course  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  nothing  was  said  about  this 
terrible  tragedy  serving  any  useful  purpose. 
I  doubt  that  any  of  the  other  services  that 
mourned  the  loss  of  269  people  mentioned 
amy  useful  purpose  had  been  served. 

Billy  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "There  is 
one  thing  that  I  know— you  can  not  trust  a 
Communist." 

I  submit  to  you  that  you  can  trust  a  Com- 
munist. They  just  proved,  again,  that  they 
can  be  trusted  to  kill  and  to  lie  indiscrimi- 
nately without  remorse  or  conscience.  Rest 
assured,  given  the  opportunity,  they  will 
also  take  your  life,  more  or  the  lives  of  your 
loved  ones  without  looking  back  or  offering 
an  apology.  Likewise,  they  will  destroy  the 
things  that  we  hold  dear  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  have  a  magnificent  philos- 
ophy which,  in  the  case  of  the  007.  went  like 
this:  shoot  first,  ask  questions  later;  ignore 
the  truths,  admit  nothing;  lie,  when  caught 
red-handed;  if  all  else  fails,  cry  'spy "  and 
blame  the  victims. 

Wake  up  America  before  it  is  too  late.  Nei- 
ther our  lives  nor  our  way  of  life  means  any- 
thing to  this  Soviet  government,  and  they 
are  set  to  destroy  us  completely  anyway 
they  can— and  they  will  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  stop  them.  Consider  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary  and  more  of  late.  Af- 
ghanistan. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  news  of  this  trage- 
dy burst  onto  the  scene.  Americans  were 


shocked  as  the  real  truth  about  007  began 
to  unfurl.  The  nation  and  the  world  joined 
together  to  deplore  this  undeserved  attack 
on  a  commercial  jetliner.  The  entire  world 
heard  orders  given  to  a  Russian  fighter- 
plane  to  shoot  down  the  unarmed  Korean 
Jetliner.  The  world  heard  how  the  Russian 
fighter  pUot  complied  and  fired  rockets  into 
the  helpless  jetliner.  The  world  heard  the 
pUot  say  his  mission  was  accomplished,  the 
target  was  destroyed. 

What  the  world  did  not  hear  were  the 
screams  and  agony  of  those  men,  women 
and  children  aboard  007.  How  terrible  for 
them  to  know  they  were  doomed  to  die  in  a 
fiery  furnace  that  would  plunge  into  a  con- 
crete like  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  watery  grave. 
This  infamous  act  was  a  deliberate.  Inhu- 
man barbarous  and  murderous  taking  of 
human  lives.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  act  could  be  consummat- 
ed witnout  remorse  or  regard  for  defense- 
less human  beings. 

Our  family,  as  well  as  families  across  the 
nation  and  abroad,  were  totally  struck 
dumb.  We  could  not  believe  what  we  were 
being  told.  It  simply  could  not  be  happening 
to  us— but  it  was  and  there  was  no  escaping 
the  horrible  truth  of  it.  We  felt  helpless, 
unable  to  come  to  grips  with  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  in  such  an  abrupt  and  violent 
manner.  There  was  no  way  to  strike  back  at 
the  Godless  power  that  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  our  loved  ones  so  matter  of  factly  and 
quickly.  Many  of  us  were  overcome  with 
sadness  and  remorse.  There  was  not  even  a 
body  over  which  to  grieve. 

In  a  few  weeks,  news  of  the  Flight  007 
tragedy  will  have  abated  and  this  horren- 
dous nightmare  will  take  its  place  in  histo- 
ry. Other  news  items  will  claim  the  head- 
lines and  many  people  will  forget  Flight  007. 
Unfortunately,  many  families  will  not  or 
cannot  forget  007  because  their  loss  has 
been  too  personal  and  permanent.  We,  nor 
our  government,  can  afford  to  forget  this 
atrocity  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  innocent 
American  citizens. 

Billy's  young  wife,  Joy,  has  been  very  sad 
but  brave,  struggling  to  face  up  to  new  re- 
sponsibilities. The  children  do  not  quite  re- 
alize the  finality  of  their  father's  absence 
but  inevitably,  they  must. 

Bill's  birthday  is  December  25,  a  day  he 
picked  for  his  American  birthday  because  it 
was  a  happy  day.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same 
day  many  celebrate  a  most  special  birthday. 
Billy  will  not  celebrate  Christmas  with  us 
this  year.  Joy.  his  wife,  will  be  with  us  and 
so  will  the  children  but  Billy  will  be 
absent— absent  forever  because  of  Soviet 
Russia's  atrocities. 

Wake  up  America  lest  you  too  celebrate 
Christmas  without  a  loved  one. 

Wake  up  America  lest  you  not  be  aUowed 
to  celebrate  Christmas  at  all. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Santiago.  Chile. 
September  2,  1983 
His  Excellency  Mr.  George  Bush, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Capitol  Hill,  Washington  D.C: 
In    your   capacity    as    Chairman   of   the 
Senate,  please  receive  our  most  sincere  con- 
dolences on  the  passing  away  of  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  whose  devotion  to  peace  and 
freedom  was  well  known  over  the  world. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration  and 
esteem. 

Miguel  Schweitzer, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile. 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  2,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Capitol  Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  my  person- 
al sorrow  that  I  send  to  you  and  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  il^artfelt  condolence  on  the  untimely 
death  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Reverently  yours, 

Gabriel  Manueco. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SENATOR 
HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Chili,  Miguel  Schweitzer;  and  His 
Excellency  Gabriel  Manueco,  Ambas- 
sador of  Spain,  sent  communications 
to  Vice  President  George  Bush,  ex- 
pressing their  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackr on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
kind  remarks  from  these  two  foreign 
dignitaries  be  included  in  the  Record. 


region,  and  they  have  been  a  major 
force  behind  the  rapid  ascent  of  the 
valley's  living  standard  over  the  last 
half  century. 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
measure  the  positive  impact  TVA  has 
exerted  not  just  on  the  economy  of  its 
region,  but  on  the  the  national  tax 
base  and  on  the  national  economy. 

TVA  has  been  a  leader  in  energy 
production  and  wise  energy  use,  in  fer- 
tilizer development,  in  environmental 
sensitivity,  and  in  setting  an  example 
for  effective  Government  initiatives  in 
promoting  economic  development. 

So  this  check  and  the  many  checks 
to  follow  are  only  symbols  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  unique  TVA  experiment. 
Like  TVA  itself,  these  yearly  repay- 
ments are  demonstrations.  They  prove 
conclusively  that  Federal  dollars,  if 
wisely  spent,  can  serve  as  very  produc- 
tive seed  money. 

And  they  prove  that  this  particular 
Government  program  has  been  self- 
supporting,  beneficial  to  its  region, 
and  a  major  regional  support  for  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


TVA'S  REPAYMENT  TO  THE  U.S. 
TREASURY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
rare  occasion  these  days  when  I  get 
the  chance  to  report  that  a  Federal 
Government  program  is  funneling  rev- 
enues back  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  stream  does  not  usually  flow  back 
to  its  source. 

But  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  a  unique  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  think  it  is  appropriate, 
in  this  50th  year  of  TVA's  successful 
operation,  to  recognize  that  at  least 
one  Government  effort  is  giving  the 
American  taxpayers  a  tangible  mone- 
tary return  on  their  tax  dollars. 

This  week  the  TVA  has  transferred 
$126.6  million  as  a  return  on  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  invested  in  TVA 
power  faculties  prior  to  1959. 

Since  1959.  when  the  TVA  power 
program  became  self-financing,  the 
citizens  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  have 
put  over  $1.9  billion  back  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  That  already  represents  a 
substantial  repayment  on  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  Federal  appropriations  that 
went  into  the  construction  of  TVA 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  power  stations— 
the  building  blocks  of  an  infrastruc- 
ture that  helped  move  the  Tennessee 
Valley  from  rural  poverty  into  the 
modem  age  of  industrial  prosperity. 

In  fact,  TVA's  yearly  payments  to 
the  Treasury  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  dividends  received  by  U.S.  citizens 
for  their  original  investment  in  the 
TVA  region. 

TVA's  installations  and  projects  rep- 
resent an  asset  for  the  American 
people  that  is  worth  literally  billions 
of  dollars.  Those  TVA  plants,  lands, 
and  programs  have  helped  create  jobs 
and    industrial    growth    in    the   TVA 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  THE  COAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  in  recent  days 
about  Secretary  Watt's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Coal  Commission.  I,  too, 
am  ashamed  that  a  Cabinet  member 
has  debased  his  high  office  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hurt  and  offend  some  Ameri- 
cans. Today,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  Secretary  Watt  by  a 
citizen  of  Shelbum,  Mass..  a  relative 
of  Dr.  Richard  Gordon,  one  of  the 
commission  members.  The  letter  is  a 
powerful  expression  of  what  people 
feel  about  Secretary  Watt.  I  would  like 
to  read  it  to  my  colleagues,  the  letter 

is  short. 

September  22.  1983. 

Re  Dr.  Richard  Gordon. 

Mr.  James  Watt, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watt.  You  publicly  hurt  our 
family  by  referring  to  our  cousin  as  a  crip- 
ple. Dr.  Gordon  suffered  Polio  which  inca- 
pacitated his  right  arm.  You  failed  to  men- 
tion he  is  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  as  well  as  a  Ph.  D.  from  MIT, 
and  a  world-renown  authority  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  coal. 

We  also  strenuously  object  to  your  refer- 
ence of  the  other  committee  members  as  "a 
woman,  a  black  and  two  Jews".  This  was  a 
slur  on  your  entire  committee. 

Your  unfortunate  public  remarks  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  either  your  lack  of  judge- 
ment in  disposing  of  valuable  coal  resources 
or  possibly  some  self-interest  which  might 
Involve  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

By  copy  of  this  letter,  we  are  asking  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  remove  you  from  office.  We 
are  also  asking  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
man to  make  a  Congressional  Recommenda- 
tion to  withdraw  you  from  office. 
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We  were  not  amused  by  your  Golden  Foot 
Award  noi  will  we  regret  your  departure 
from  publi ;  office. 

Very  [truly  yours. 

Herbert  Roskind.  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  speak  for 
many  of  i  ny  colleagues  when  I  say  nei- 


we  regret  Secretary  Watt's 


departur(  from  office. 


THE .  AUBURN  UNIVERSITY 
SINGERS 
Mr.  HIFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
just  a  sh)rt  time  ago  that  I  attended 
the  ann  lal  alumni  dirmer  of  the 
Washingi  on  Metropolitan  Auburn 
Club.  At  that  diiuier.  I  was  tremen- 
dously en  tertatned,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  ai  dience.  by  the  stunning  per- 
formance of  the  Auburn  University 
Singers.  Por  the  next  few  moments. 
Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  few  facts  about 
the  Aubu  m  Singers. 

The  Au  bum  University  Singers,  who 
were  her(  \  as  a  part  of  their  tour  of  the 
Eastern  ^nited  States,  is  a  group  of  32 
singers  aid  12  instrimientalists.  all  of 
whom  ar  t  students  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. All  I  ire  not  necessarily  music  stu- 
dents. in<  eed.  they  come  from  all  sorts 
of  acadiimic  programs  across  the 
Auburn  campus.  The  group  is  under 
the  direc  ;ion  of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Since  seing  formed  in  1973,  the 
Auburn  Singers  have  entertained 
people  J 11  across  this  country  and 
abroad.  1  n  1974.  the  group  was  a  part 
of  the  Itiendship  Ambassadors  pro- 
gram wh  ch  toured  Romania.  In  1977. 
as  a  part  of  the  same  program,  the 
University  Singers  toured  Poland  and 
the  Sovint  Union.  Then,  in  1979,  the 
Partners  of  the  Americas  sponsored 
the  grou  )  on  a  tour  of  Guatemala.  Be- 
sides the  se  overseas  tours,  the  Univer- 
sity Singers  have  performed  all  across 
the  Unitjd  States,  appearing  with  ce- 
lebrities such  as  Bob  Hope,  Roy  Clark, 
and  Alal  amas  own  George  "Goober" 
Lindsey. 

This  constant  demand  for  the 
group's  )erformance  is  indicative  not 
only  of  t  leir  talent  but  also  of  the  fine 
job  cont  nually  done  by  their  director. 
Dr.  Tho  nas  Smith.  A  native  of  Deca- 
tur, Ala.,  Dr.  Smith  holds  degrees 
from  Sanford  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  I<  wa,  and  the  University  of  Col- 
orado. K  e  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
at  Aubu  Ti,  both  as  the  director  of  the 
Universi  y  Singers  and  as  the  Universi- 
ty's Dire  :tor  of  Choral  Activities. 

The  Auburn  University  Singers  are 
true  ami  lassadors  of  good  will  for  both 
their  sc  lool  and  the  entire  State  of 
Alabam: .  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
hear  thum  perform  here  in  Washing- 
ton just  a  short  a  time  back,  just  as  it 
is  a  true  pleasure  for  me  to  share  their 
story  wi  Lh  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LESLIE  S. 
WRIGHT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
leader  who  has  recently  retired  from 
his  post  as  president  of  Samford  Uni- 
versity in  Birmingham.  Dr.  Leslie  S. 
Wright. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
September  1,  1958.  when  Leslie  Wright 
became  president  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Howard  College.  Prior  to 
taking  this  position.  Dr.  Wright  served 
for  3V2  years  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Foundation  of  Alabama. 
He  also  had  spent  4  years  as  a  staff 
member  in  these  very  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, working  as  executive  secretary 
to  one  of  my  predecessors.  Senator 
Lister  Hill. 

Bom  in  Birmingham  in  1913,  the  son 
of  a  Baptist  minister,  Leslie  Wright 
went  on  to  receive  two  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Louisville.  He  also 
attended  the  University  of  Louisville 
Law  School  and  did  doctoral  work  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  five  institu- 
tions, including  Samford  University. 

When  Leslie  Wright  became  presi- 
dent of  Howard  College,  few  dared  to 
dream  of  the  progress  the  institution 
has  made  in  the  last  25  years.  Under 
this  leadership,  a  campus  made  up  of 
only  8  buildings  and  valued  at  approx- 
miately  $8  million  has  grown  by  27 
buildings,  and  now  has  a  total  replace- 
ment value  of  about  $100  million. 

Enrollment  at  Samford  has  risen  to 
more  than  4,000  students,  double  the 
figures  of  1958.  Still,  perhaps  a  better 
indicator  of  the  growth  of  the  student 
body  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Wright,  in  his 
25  years  as  president,  will  have  handed 
diplomas  to  as  many  students  as  had 
graduated  from  the  institution  from 
the  time  of  its  founding  in  1840  until 
1958. 

Because  of  this  growth,  Samford 
University,  besides  being  Alabama's 
largest  privately  supported  institution 
of  higher  learning,  is  also  the  third 
largest  Baptist  institution  in  the  coun- 
try. Only  Baylor  University  in  Waco, 
Tex.,  and  the  University  of  Richmond 
in  Virginia  exceed  Samford  in  enroll- 
ment. 

If  I  could  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  list  a  few  of  the 
changes  his  college  has  experienced 
during  Leslie  Wright's  dynamic  tenure 
as  president. 

In  25  years,  the  faculty  grew  from  66 
to  291. 

In  25  years,  the  average  faculty 
salary  increased  491  percent. 

In  25  years,  the  aruiual  budget  for 
the  campus  increased  more  than  1.200 
percent. 

In  25  years,  the  annual  budget  for 
scholarships     increased     more     than 

2,300  percent. 
Lest  you  think  all  gains  at  Samford 

were  financial  ones,  consider  the  fol- 


lowing gains  in  Samford's  academic 
program. 

In  1965,  Howard  College  became 
Samford  University. 

Graduate  programs  were  reinstitut- 
ed  in  1965. 

The  divisions  of  business,  education, 
pharmacy,  graduate  studies,  and  music 
were  granted  school  status. 

Divisions  of  adult  education,  parale- 
gal studies,  anesthesia,  and  coopera- 
tive education  were  started. 

In  1961,  the  Cumberland  School  of 
Law  was  added  to  the  academic  pro- 
gram, bringing  one  of  America's  oldest 
and  finest  law  schools  to  the  Birming- 
ham area. 

In  25  years,  the  courses  of  study 
available  to  students  have  grown  from 
21  to  more  than  50. 

Dr.  Wright  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  for  Samford  University.  Part  of 
the  reason  has  been  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  in  business,  civic,  and 
community  circles.  Among  the  many 
outside  activities  he  has  engaged  in 
have  been  his  service  as  district  gover- 
nor and  currently  as  director  of 
Rotary  International,  two-time  chair- 
man of  the  Alabama  Ethics  Commis- 
sion, and  as  trustee  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  complete  list  of  such  ac- 
tivities would  go  on  and  on. 

Leslie  Wright  has  been  a  true  serv- 
ant of  Alabama.  Through  his  work  at 
Samford,  he  has  touched  the  lives  of 
countless  people,  and  he  leaves  behind 
a  legacy  which  will  benefit  many  yet 
to  come. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion his  tennis  ability.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  my  only  tennis  teacher.  I  seldom 
play  but  in  days  passed,  he  and  I 
would  team  up  as  partners  and  beat 
many  younger  experts  at  the  game. 
The  way  we  did  it  was  to  turn  the 
entire  court  over  to  him.  In  other 
words,  he  carried  me. 

Just  as  Howard  College  was  left  in 
good  hands  when  the  retiring  presi- 
dent Harwell  Davis  was  replaced  by 
Leslie  Wright,  Samford  University  is 
now  being  left  in  the  competent  hands 
of  Thomas  E.  Corts.  Corts  comes  to 
Samford  after  9  years  as  president  of 
Wingate  College  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald,  one  about  Dr. 
Wright  and  the  other  about  Dr.  Corts, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  a  speech  made  by 
Dr.  Ruric  E.  Wheeler,  vice  president 
for  Academic  Affairs  of  Samford  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Alabama  Baptist  Histor- 
ical Society,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Great  Institution,  a  Great  Man 
(By  Dr.  Ruric  E.  Wheeler,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  Samford  University) 
"There  was  once  a  town  In  the  heart  of 
America  where  all  life  seemed  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings.  The  town  lay  in 
the  midst  of  a  checlcerboard  of  prosperous 
farms,  with  fields  of  grain  and  hillsides  of 
orchards  where,  in  spring,  white  clouds  of 
bloom  drifted  above  the  green  fields.  .  .  . 
Then  a  strange  blight  crept  over  the  area 
and  everything  began  to  change.  Some  evil 
spell  had  settled  on  he  community.  .  .  .  Ev- 
erywhere there  was  a  shadow  of  death.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  strange  stillness.  The  birds,  for 
example,  where  had  they  gone?  Many  spoke 
of  them,  puzzled  and  disturbed.  .  .  .  The 
roadsides,  once  so  attractive,  were  now  lined 
with  browned  and  withered  vegetation  as 
though  swept  by  fire.  ...  No  witchcraft,  no 
enemy  action  had  silenced  the  rebirth  of 
new  life  in  this  stricken  world.  The  people 
had  done  it  themselves." 

Suppose  we  change  the  words  of  Rachel 
Carson's  chilling  environmental  treatise, 
"Silent  Spring."  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  once  was  a  small  college  located  in 
the  heart  of  a  prosperous  eastern  section  of 
Birmingham  where  students  laughed  and 
played  under  the  branches  of  old  Sherman 
Oak,  and  faculty  members  brought  down 
the  plaster  of  Old  Main  with  their  scholarly 
discourses  on  everything  from  Greek  to  phi- 
losophy. In  the  spring,  black  and  white 
clouds  of  commencement  robes  drifted  down 
the  aisles  of  old  Woodlawn  High,  assuring 
the  administration  of  another  successful 
year. 

"Then  an  unusual  event  happened  in  the 
life  of  this  institution.  A  move  was  made  to 
a  hillside  south  of  the  city.  Immediately,  a 
blight  began  to  cover  this  campus.  The  fac- 
ulty members,  for  example,  where  had  they 
gone?  Some  had  taken  jobs  elsewhere,  but 
many  were  still  living  in  East  Lake  because, 
in  order  for  the  college  to  move  to  the  new 
campus,  small  salary  increases  had  finally 
changed  to  no  salary  increases.  Few  faculty 
members  could  affort  to  purchase  homes  in 
the  affluent  section  south  of  Birmingham. 

"The  classrooms  once  filled  with  the  fra- 
grant aroma  of  blooming  flowers  were  now 
infiltrated  with  chemistry  fumes,  because 
many  departments  were  forced  to  share  fa- 
cilities since  there  were  only  three  class- 
room buildings  on  the  new  campus. 

"The  smiling  faces  of  students,  once  so  no- 
ticeable, were  replaced  as  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion by  red  clay  footprints  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud  that  covered  sidewalks  on 
rainy  days." 

The  writing  of  Rachael  Carson  is  sad  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. In  contrast  it  is  good  to  report  that, 
to  the  small  college  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, there  came  in  1958  the  "man  of  the 
hour"  whose  leadership  began  swiftly  to 
eradicate  the  blight  that  had  crept  over  this 
college.  In  fact,  this  small  college  is  known 
toda;.  as  a  great  university  with  its  out- 
standing programs  of  excellence  in  a  posi- 
tive Cliristian  environment. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  man  of  the  hour. 
Let's  look  at  his  many  talents,  his  attitudes, 
his  dedication,  and  see  how  these  have  been 
used  to  mold  a  great  institution. 

January  23,  1913.  was  a  beautiful  day  in 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  at  least  for  the 
members  of  the  Ensley  Baptist  Church,  for 
their  pastor.  Dr.  A.  K.  Wright,  had  a  new- 
son.  One  particular  family,  the  Wurtele 
family,  was  aware  of  the  birth  of  this  son 
because  it  was  jokingly  agreed  that  the 
daughter  of  this  dedicated  Baptist  deacon. 


LoUa  Catherine  Wurtele,  and  the  son  of  this 
pastor,  Leslie  Stephen  Wright,  would  one 
day  be  man  and  wife.  Today,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  countless  number  of  young  people 
whose  lives  have  been  affected,  influenced, 
molded  by  this  couple.  Les  and  LoUa,  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand  through  life,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  this  union  must 
have  been  ordained. 

Yes,  one  would  have  expected  that  a  past 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trust  Agency  of 
the    Alabama    Baptist    State    Convention 
would  be  proficient  in  securing  funds  for  de- 
velopment, but  few  dared  to  dream  of  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  But  Leslie  S.  Wright  did  dream! 
Under  his  leadership  a  campus  consisting  of 
only  eight  buildings  and  valued  at  approxi- 
mately eight  million  dollars  has  become  a 
magnificent     Georgian-Colonial     academic 
community  of  more  than  thirty  major  struc- 
tures  with   a   replacement   value   of   more 
than  sixty  million  dollars.  Let  us  call  the 
roll: 
Buchanan  Hall  (1958). 
Reid  Chapel,  Burns  Hall,  Chapman  Hall 
(1960). 
Seibert  Gynuiasium  (1961). 
Married  Student  Apartments  (1962). 
Smith  Hall  (1962). 
Pittman  Hall  (1963). 
Stockham  Cyclotron  Building  (1964). 
Robinson  Hall  (1964). 
Physical  Plant  Building  (1964). 
Physical  Science  Building  (1966). 
Women's  Dorm  C  (1969). 
Men's  Dorm  C  (1969). 
Dwight  Beeson  Hall  (1970). 
Enlargement  of  Ralph  W.  Beeson  Student 
Center  (1973). 
Leslie  S.  Wright  Fine  Arts  Center  (1976). 
Addition  to  Robinson  Hall  (1977). 
Orlean  Bullard  Beeson  Hall  (1979). 
Completion    of    Dwight    Beeson    Hall    to 
house  the  School  of  Nursing  (1982).  , 

Completion  of  Ralph  Beeson  Hall  for  the 
English  Department  (1983). 

One  would  have  guessed  that  a  former 
basketball  player  and  basketball  coach 
would  be  a  winner.  Yet  who  would  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  hand  diplomas  to 
probably  as  many  students  in  these  twenty- 
five  years  as  had  formerly  graduated  from 
this  institution  since  its  founding  in  1840. 
When  the  last  student  marches  to  the  front 
in  the  August  graduation.  Dr.  Wright  will 
have  handed  diplomas  to  16,932  students. 
The  student  body  has  more  than  doubled  in 
twenty-five  years,  with  4,069  students  en- 
rolled in  the  fall  of  1982:  222,830  students, 
the  enrollment  semester-by-semester  since 
1958,  have  been  influenced  by  Dr.  Wright's 
way  of  life,  emphasizing  patriotism,  private 
enterprise,  and  the  power,  goodness,  and 
love  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

No  wonder  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  Samford  University  has  been 
honored  twenty  times  by  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge.  President  Wright,  a 
member  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  Coun- 
cil of  Trustees,  has  received,  individually, 
three  George  Washington  Honor  Medals. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  many  people  in  the 
Birmingham  community  still  remembered 
Howard  College  as  the  small  struggling 
school,  where  sometimes  faculty  members 
received  paychecks  on  time  but  at  other 
times  salary  checks  were  either  two  or  three 
months  late  or  were  not  available  at  all. 
This  image  had  to  be  changed.  This  image 
was  quickly  changed  because  Leslie  S. 
Wright  became  a  community  leader,  loved 
and  trusted  by  the  Birmingham  business 
and  civic  community.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
areas  of  service: 


Member  of  Citizens  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion of  Jefferson  County. 

Chairman  of  Jefferson  County  United 
Appeal  Campaign. 

President  of  Birmingham  SjTnphony  As- 
sociation. 

Chairman  of  Alabama  Ethics  Commission. 

President  of  Alabama  Educational  Televi- 
sion Commission, 

On  the  Board  of  Directors  of: 

(a)  City  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 

(b)  Alabama  Partners  of  the  Americas. 

(c)  Alabama  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion, 

(d)  The  Baptist  Hospital  Foundation. 

He  is  a  Director  and  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Community  Chest-United  Way  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Birming- 
ham Rotary  Club,  past  Governor  of  District 
686  in  Alabama,  and  serves  now  as  a  Direc- 
tor of  Rotary  International. 

On  and  on  we  could  list  his  many  avenues 
of  community  service. 

One  would  have  expected  a  former  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Lister  Hill  to 
be  a  leader,  but  who  would  have  guessed 
that  he  would  exemplify  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  an  educational  engineer  and  states- 
man, becoming  the  dynsimic.  inspired,  and 
perceptive  leader  to  bring  about  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

l.In  1957-58  there  were  sixty-five  faculty 
members  at  Howard  College.  This  number 
has  increased  to  291  in  twenty-five  years,  an 
incresise  of  341  percent. 

2.  In  1957-58  the  average  salary  for  facul- 
ty members  was  $4,680.  This  average  salary 
increased  by  14  percent  in  two  years  and  491 
percent  in  twenty-five  years. 

3.  The  annual  budget  for  the  University 
increased  from  $1,255,000  to  $16,417,000,  an 
increase  of  1.208  percent. 

4.  Annual  gifts  from  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram increased  from  $225,000  to  $2,253,000. 
an  increase  of  901  percent. 

5.  The  annual  budget  for  libraries  in- 
creased from  $45,790  to  over  $800,000.  an  in- 
crease of  1.647  percent. 

6.  The  annual  budget  for  scholarships  in- 
creased from  $57,867  to  $1,400,000.  an  m- 
crease  of  2,319  percent. 

Consider  now  Samford's  academic  pro- 
gram. Progress  here  has  kept  stride  with 
growth  in  other  areas.  Some  of  the  major 
changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  pharmacy  program  was  changed  to 
a  five-year  program  in  1959. 

2.  In  1961  the  historic  Cumberland  School 
of  Law  was  added  to  the  Howard  College 
program,  bringing  to  the  Brimingham  area 
the  rich  tradition  of  one  of  America's  oldest 
law  schools. 

3.  In  1965  a  good  Howard  College  became 
a  great  university  under  the  name  of  Sam- 
ford. 

4.  Graduate  programs  were  reinstituted  in 
1965. 

5.  In  1966  three  divisions  were  elevated  to 
school  status  and  became  the  schools  of 
Business,  Education,  and  Pharmacy. 

6.  A  dean  was  appointed  for  the  Howard 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  divi- 
sion of  graduate  studies  was  given  school 
sUtus  in  1968. 

7  In  1969  the  University  adopted  the  4-1- 
4  calendar,  and  the  division  of  music  became 
a  school. 

8.  Samford  University  established  an  Air 
Force  ROTC  unit  in  1972. 
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9.  In  197J  Samford  University  Joined  with 
the  Birmingham  BaptUt  Medical  Centers  to 
offer  both  two-year  and  four-year  degrees  In 
nursing. 

10.  In  lf75  an  Adult  Education  division 
was  create  I. 

11.  In  19  n  the  division  of  Paralegal  Stud- 
ies became  a  reality. 

12.  In  cojperatlon  with  the  Baptist  Medi- 
cal Centers,  in  1977  the  University  esUb- 
llshed  the  Division  of  Anesthesia. 

13.  In  IS  81  Samford  inaugurated  the  Co- 
operative 1  kJucation  program. 

14.  Only  twenty-one  majors  were  offered 
in  1958;  to  lay  students  are  able  to  enroll  in 
more  thar  fifty  courses  of  study.  In  fact, 
more  than  half  the  undergraduates  eru-oUed 
in  the  fal  of  1982  were  majoring  in  pro- 
grams not  avaUable  In  1970.  and  over  sixty 
percent  of  all  students  were  in  courses  not 
available  ii  t  1958. 

Under  df.  Wrights  leadership  the  Univer- 
sity's unsvjerving  commitment  to  honor  God 
in  all  of  it^  programs  has  been  underscored 
this  year.  983.  by  Samford's  leading  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  in  the 
number  ot  missionary  kids  eiu-olled.  the 
number  off  alumni  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  B^ard,  and  the  number  of  Samford 
graduates  japproved  as  Missionary  Journey- 
men. At  tl  le  two  Southern  Baptist  seminar- 
ies closesi  to  Birmingham.  Samford  has 
more  grad  nates  enrolled  in  training  for  full 
time  Chriitian  service  than  any  other  col- 
lege or  un  versity. 

It  has  tx  en  my  personal  good  fortune  that 
my  thirty  years  with  Howard  College  and 
Samford  \  fniversity  have  coincided  with  the 
twenty-five  years  of  Dr.  Wrights  presiden- 
cy. Perhai  s  you  will  allow  me  in  the  remain- 
ing moments  to  reminisce  concerning  the 
view  of  th  is  man  in  a  twenty-five  year  work- 
ing relati  )nship.  or  what  I've  seen  from 
where  I'v«  sat. 

My  firs  view  of  Dr.  Wright  came  from 
where  I  i at  in  a  mathematics  professors 
chair  as  i,  young  teacher,  eager  to  experi- 
ment wit^  new  methods  of  teaching  the  an- 
cient scieice  of  mathematics.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  experience  the  genuine  inter- 
est and  sipport  for  my  area  of  concentra- 
tion. (I  hnve  always  suspected  that  this  was 
partially  lue  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wright 
had  been  a  mathematics  teacher.)  This  in- 
terest, however,  was  typical  of  his  concern 
for  the  individual  faculty  member  in  all 
areas  of  s  tudy.  There  has  been  constant  en- 
couragement  for  irmovative  ideas  that 
would  bei  lef it  the  overall  purpose  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Some  y  ^ars  later  what  I  saw  from  where  I 
sat  in  the  chair  of  dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
served  or  ly  to  reaffirm  the  high  qualities  of 
this  man  s  character,  a  man  never  satisfied 
with  th€  status  quo.  but  constantly  re- 
searchins  new  ideas  and  providing  the  impe- 
tus to  bri  ig  them  into  reality. 

For  sot  »e  thirteen  years  now  my  view  has 
been  from  the  chair  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  and  what  I've  seen 
from  whi  re  I've  sat.  Dr.  Wright  has  been  a 
man  of  tireless  energy  who.  from  early 
morning  breakfast  meetings  to  late  evening 
appointn  ents.  has  dealt  patiently  with  the 
endless  (>rray  of  student,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministral  ive  problems  that  have  required  a 
Solomon  like  wisdom. 

Yes.  fr  5m  what  I've  seen  from  where  I've 
sat.  Samford  University  is  a  great  institu- 
tion tods  y  because  of  the  greatness  of  Leslie 
S.  Wrigh  L. 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

Sept.  2.  1983] 
Wright  Retires  Atter  Leading  Samtord  in 
Growth  Years 
(By  Emmett  Weaver) 
On  Sept.  1.  1958.  a  relatively  unknown  45- 
year-old  Baptist  leader  from  Montgomery 
took  over  as  the  new  president  of  Howard 
College. 

At  that  time  the  school,  which  later 
became  Samford  University,  had  only  seven 
buildings  and  the  student  enrollment  was 
1,800. 

Also  the  privately  supported  college  had 
only  recently  moved  from  its  old  East  Lake 
campus  to  its  present  location  over  the 
mountain.  There  were  still  some  postwar 
students  attending  classes  under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights. 

"I  Think  they  have  chosen  an  excellent 
man,"  Harwell  G.  Davis,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent was  quoted  then  in  a  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  article.  "I  think  the  college  will 
continue  to  grow  and  progress  under  his 
leadership." 

But  even  Davis'  predictions  about  the 
school's  future  couldn't  have  anticipated 
what  the  next  quarter  century  would  bring 
under  Leslie  Wright's  leadership. 

Neither  did  the  ambitious  former  assistant 
to  then-U.S.  Sen.  Lister  HiU  envision  the 
amazing  growth  at  the  south  Lakeshore 
Drive  campus. 

Since  Wright  became  president,  27  buUd- 
Ings  have  been  built  and  enrollment  has 
reached  4,100. 

Wright,  who  stepped  down  earlier  this 
week  as  president,  assuming  the  honorary 
title  of  chancellor,  looked  back  over  those 
years  and  said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
build  the  university  today  as  it  was  built 
during  the  past  25  years.  "We  couldn't  do  It 
today  because  of  Inflation  and  today's  build- 
ing costs." 

Wright  estimated  that  the  total  replace- 
ment value  of  the  Samford  physical  plant 
would  be  $100  million. 

He  said  the  school  had  invested  half  that 
amount  in  the  building  program  to  date. 

Wright,  who  win  celebrate  his  71st  birth- 
day in  January,  said  after  his  final  day  earli- 
er this  week  that  he  felt  "relaxed,  at  the 
same  time  happy  and  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished "  the  past  25  years  at 
Samford. 

Executive  president  of  the  Baptist  Foun- 
dation of  Alabama  before  becoming  univer- 
sity president.  Wright  called  the  building  of 
physical  plant  that  is  Samford  his  biggest 
accomplishment. 

So  when  Thomas  E.  Corts  of  Wlngate  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina  took  over  as  presi- 
dent earlier  this  week,  he  assumed  the  top 
administrative  position  of  the  third  largest 
Baptist  university  In  the  country. 

Only  Baylor  University  In  Waco,  Tex., 
which  is  No.  1  with  its  10,000-student  enroll- 
ment, and  the  University  of  Richmond  in 
Virginia  with  4,500  students,  surpass  the 
Birmingham  school. 

Corts  completed  his  first  day  on  the  job 
yesterday  as  new  president,  and  said  he 
hopes  to  bring  a  broader  International  scope 
to  Samford  with  a  wider  variety  of  cultural 
programs. 

The  new  president  has  been  holding  re- 
treats to  acquaint  himself  with  the  faculty 
this  week.  He  took  one  group  of  faculty 
members  to  the  Baptist  camp  at  Shocco 
Springs  last  weekend. 

According  to  Wright,  the  Samford  build- 
ing program  is  95  percent  complete  al- 
though the  school  still  owns  250  acres  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  which  could  be  devel- 


oped   for    non-academic,    commerical    pur- 
poses. 

Only  two  student  dormitories  and  a  con- 
tinuing education  center  are  still  on  the 
drawing  board. 

Instead  of  a  faculty  of  only  60  back  in 
1958.  today's  staff  has  grown  to  225  In  addi- 
tion to  a  part-time  faculty  of  70. 

The  Lakeshore  campus  has  mushroomed 
with  its  Georgian  Colonial  buildings  dotting 
the  mountainside. 

Reviewing  the  major  building  program 
which  has  been  a  milestone  during  the 
Wright  years,  the  ex-president  said  it  was 
fortunate  the  same  architect  stayed  on 
during  the  entire  program. 

"In  feel  we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
campuses  anywhere  in  the  world.  Sure, 
there  are  older  campuses  in  Europe  and 
U.S..  with  Ivy  on  the  walls,  but  they  aren't 
any  more  beautiful  than  ours.'-' 

Another  educational  coup  of  the  past 
quarter-century  has  been  the  moving  of 
Cumberland  Law  School  In  1961  from  Leb- 
anon. Term,  to  Birmingham. 

For  the  first  year,  the  class  numbered 
only  60.  Today  the  law  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  700. 

Another  sign  of  progress  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  School  of  Nursing  which 
works  closely  with  the  two  Baptist  Medical 
centers  In  the  Birmingham  area. 

Wright  points  with  pride  to  the  universi- 
ty's School  of  Business,  which  has  647  stu- 
dents this  year. 

He  also  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  Samford 
prepares  600  students  every  year  for  Chris- 
tian service. 

But  he  forsees  problems  and  challenges 
for  the  new  president  of  Samford. 

Two  tasks  confronting  Samford  in  the 
future,  according  to  the  retired  president, 
are  attracting  new  students  and  finding 
enough  money  to  operate. 

He  believes  that  sectarian  schools,  because 
they  lack  a  tax  base  or  a  rich  endowment, 
must  depend  more  on  student  tuition  money 
to  keep  operating  in  the  black. 

Wright  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
building  up  the  endowment  fund. 

Presently  the  Samford  endowment  fund  is 
a  modest  $7  million,  but  he  said  that  the 
university  ought  to  have  at  least  a  $50  mil- 
lion endowment. 

Now  that  he  will  no  longer  have  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  responsibilities  as 
president,  with  the  honorary  position  of 
chancellor.  Wright  and  his  wife  will  be  free 
to  travel. 

As  director  of  the  Rotary  International, 
he  plans  to  attend  a  worldwide  convention 
in  Birmingham.  England  next  May.  It  wUl 
be  his  first  time  to  visit  Alabama's  sister 
English  city. 

And  how  does  Mrs.  Wright  feel  about  her 
husband's  retirement  as  president? 

"I'm  as  happy  as  I  can  be.  I've  been  trying 
to  get  him  to  retire  for  years." 

Corts,  As  New  University  President,  To 
Stress  ijiPORTANCE  of  World  Citizenship 
Samford      University's      new      president 
Thomas  E.  Corts  was  a  busy  man  yesterday 
his  first  day  on  the  job. 

His  17-hour  day  t>egan  at  7  a.m.  with  a 
breakfast  for  the  athletic  department.  It 
ended  after  10  p.m.  following  a  reception  for 
new  freshman  students  in  Beeson  Hall. 

"It  was  a  busy,  but  enjoyable  day  getting 
to  meet  the  students  and  the  faculty,"  said 
the  41 -year-old  North  Carolina  educator. 

"I'm  still  learning  my  way  around  here  on 
the  campus  and  the  city." 


This  past  weekend  he  treated  the  faculty 
to  a  get-acqualnted  retreat  at  Shocco 
Springs  in  Talladega  County. 

While  it  is  still  too  soon  for  any  changes 
at  Samford,  Corts  said  he  thinks  it  is  impor- 
tant to  broaden  the  international  horizons 
of  the  campus  community. 

And  the  role  of  world  citizenship  definite- 
ly will  be  stressed  at  Samford,  Corts  said. 
He  c&me  to  Birmingham  from  Wlngate  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina  where  he  was  presi- 
dent for  nine  years. 

While  president  of  Wlngate,  a  small 
school  located  southeast  of  Charlotte,  Corts 
Initiated  an  international  travel  program. 

Corts  believes  people  from  small  commu- 
nities especially  need  to  see  what  It  means 
to  be  a  world  citizen. 

Travel  outside  one's  own  country  enrich- 
ens  the  person,  said  the  new  president. 

"The  ultimate  lesson  that  students  can 
leam  In  foreign  travel  Is  to  appreciate  their 
own  country  more,  so  that  when  they  come 
home  again  they  feel  like  kissing  the  soil." 

Corts's  wife,  Maria,  is  a  nurse  who  worked 
In  a  hospital  emergency  room  work  while  he 
was  president  of  Wlngate. 

He  has  three  children.  They  are  Jennifer, 
17.  who  will  be  a  freshman  at  Samford  this 
year,  Rachel,  15,  and  Christian.  11. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 
today. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  I»residing  Officer  (Mrs. 
Hawkins). 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 

the   Chair   please   state   the   pending 

business? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
A  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to 

authorize  the  further  participation  of  U.S. 

Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon. 
The   Senate   resumed   consideration 

of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159). 

which  was  reported  on  yesterday,  Sep- 


tember 26,  1983,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
follows: 

short  title 
Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  In  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  fuU  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating In  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25,  1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
are  now  In  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29,  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Congress  intends  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 
authorization  for  continued  participation 

of  united  states  armed  forces  in  the 
multinational  force  in  lebanon 
Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  In  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25.  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

REPORTS  TO  the  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  but  in  no 
event  shall  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  three  months.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  information  required  by  that  section 
on  the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of  hostil- 
ities involving  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
such  reports  shall  describe  in  detail— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon; 


(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country; 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon; 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
is  advancing  United  States  foreign  pwlicy  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East;  and 

(5)  what  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional political  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groups. 

STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  essential  to  maintain  the  Interna- 
tional character  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  Lebanon. 

(b)  The  Congress  l)elleves  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stat«s  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ol>- 
jectlve  of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  year  thereafter,  the  United  States 
should  discuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  security  council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leba- 
non. An  analysis  of  the  Implications  of  the 
response  to  such  discussions  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon shall  be  included  in  the  reports  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
this  resolution. 

DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  6.  The  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  unless  the  I»resident  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon Is  required  after  such  withdrawal  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  September  25.  1982.  exchange  of  let- 
ters providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon;  or 

(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon;  or 

(3)  the  implementation  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  in  the  area. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
if  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
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.  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
AMENDMENTS 


)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 

)  amend  or  repeal  this  Act  shall 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

House  of  Representatives  or  the 

on    Foreign    Relations   of   the 

the  case  may  be.  Such  joint  reso- 

3ill  shall  be  considered  by  such 

within  fifteen  calendar  days  and 

_  out,  together  with  its  rec- 

unless  such  House  shall  oth- 

by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

oint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 

the  pending  business  of  the 

^estion  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 

debate  shall  be  equally  divided 

proponents  and  the  opponents) 

)e  voted  on  within  three  calendar 

unless  such   House  shall 

determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

a  joint  resolution  or  hill  passed 

shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 

,he  other  House  named  in  subser- 

shall  be  reported  out  by  such 

together  with  its  recommenda- 

.  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 

become  the  pending  business  of 

and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 

days,  unless  such  House  shall 

determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 
..  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 

. conferees  shall  be  promptly 

and  the  committee  of  conference 

and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 

resolution  within  six  calendar 

the  legislation  is  referred  to  the 

of  conference.  Notwithstanding 

in   either  House  concerning  the 

f  conference  reports  in  the  Record 

any  delay  in  the  consideration 

Imports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 

.  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 

;  iter  the  conference  report  is  filed. 

e  ent  the  conferees  are  unable  to 

ifciin  forty-eight  hours,  they  shall 

to  their  respective  Houses  in 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
] 'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Madam  President,  I  am 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  speak  on  this  subject. 
!NNIS.  That  is  what  I  am 
speak  on. 

Madam   President,   I 
floor. 

Madam  President,  I 

that    the    Senator    from 

i  has  been  allotted  30  min- 

time  on  this  subject  matter;  is 
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th? 
S  TENNIS. 


^RESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
^  .  no  order  to  that  effect. 
I^ENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 

consent  that  I  be  allot- 

r  linutes  of  time  to  speak  on  this 
matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
and  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  vital  nor  a  more  im- 
portant subject  that  we  could  have  ap- 
pearing on  our  list  of  major  items, 
that  our  Nation  could  have  on  its  list 
of  major  items,  than  the  situation  we 
have  now  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  war  following  the  presence  of 
our  military  forces  in  other  countries, 
even  though  we  are  there  by  invita- 
tion. 

I  thought  about  this  a  great  deal 
over  a  period  of  years.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, and  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
myself,  but  I  have  decided  that  maybe 
my  experiences  here  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject matter  might  be  of  some  value, 
and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  one  part  of  the  steps  forward 
in  moving  into  the  war  we  got  into  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1954.  I  made  a 
speech  here  in  the  Chamber  on  this 
general  subject  matter  and  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of 
getting  into  war  there.  I  looked  at  the 
Record  today  to  see  how  many  of  our 
present  Members  were  here  on  that 
day  of  1954.  By  quick  glance,  if  I  am 
correct,  there  are  only  two  here  now 
who  were  here  then,  and  I  am  one  of 
the  two.  The  other  man  is  in  town,  but 
I  did  not  try  to  bring  him  in. 

But  it  did  underscore  how  fast  time 
moves  on  and  problems  in  a  way 
remain  similar  or  the  saime. 

Madam  President.  I  was  here  in  1950 
when  we  were  debating  then  on  a  reso- 
lution passed  unanimously  by  the 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  recently  formed  United  Na- 
tions to  which  we  belonged  and  rely- 
ing on  that  we  formally  entered  the 
Korean  war  and  sent  troops  to  take  up 
battle  positions  in  the  actual  fighting 
there  in  Korea. 

There  was  no  expressed  authoriza- 
tion or  formal  consideration  of  the 
question  of  entering  the  war  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  general  understanding  was  that 
we  were  committed  by  the  affirmative 
vote,  which  included  our  own,  of  all 
members  present  and  voting  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  remember  I  was  standing  just  to 
the  rear  here  of  where  I  am  now  when 
the  word  came  in.  an  AP  report  that 
President  Truman  had  actually  moved 
forward  and  had  sent  troops,  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  who  were  already 
on  their  way  to  Korea  and  would  be 
landing  there  within  a  few  hours  to 
take  their  position  in  the  fighting  in 
support  of  a  battle  that  was  already 
going  on. 

Of  course,  that  action  was  taken  in 
the  same  general  atmosphere  that  I 
will  refer  to  later  but  we  were  commit- 
ted by  the  United  Nations  vote. 

I  remember  the  sensations  I  had,  the 
realization  that  I  had  that  is  the  first 


time  we  have  ever  deliberately  entered 
an  actual  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war  being  declared  by  Members  of 
Congress,  who  are  the  real  special  rep- 
resentatives and  only  representatives 
under  our  form  of  government  of  the 
people  when  it  comes  to  this  power  of 
declaring  war. 

I  was  also  here  as  a  Member  in  the 
beginning  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  1954.  In  a  Senate 
floor  speech  I  warned  against  sending 
in  our  fresh,  uniformed  military  men 
to  Vietnam  and  publicly  asked  then- 
President  Eisenhower  that  they  be 
withdrawn.  They  were  withdrawn. 
There  were  200  Air  Force  mechanics. 
But  others  were  sent  in  some  time 
soon  thereafter. 

My  objection  was  that  there  had 
been  no  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress and  the  participation  therein 
was  not  authorized,  and  before  this 
matter  was  over  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, our  four  Presidents  had  become 
involved,  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  and 
participation  continued  for  several 
years.  At  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, by  April  30,  1969,  543.000  Armed 
Forces  personnel  were  involved  in 
Vietnam.  For  the  duration  of  the  con- 
flict there  were  47,269  U.S.  military 
service  people  killed.  In  addition,  there 
were  over  10.000  noncombat  deaths. 
And  our  total  wounded,  not  mortally 
wounded,  but  wounded,  was  303,635. 

Madam  President,  there  was  never  a 
declaration  of  war  in  that  instance  by 
Congress,  even  though  there  was  a  so- 
called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  was  passed  and  was  claimed  by 
some  to  be  a  substitute  war  declara- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  year  after  year  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  our 
troops  and  war  materiels  in  Vietnam, 
but  this  falls  far  short  of  the  constitu- 
tional declaration  of  war. 

I  do  not  relate  these  matters  critical- 
ly. I  was  involved.  I  was  in  them.  I  was 
a  part  of  it.  Whatever  deficiencies  I 
refer  to  here  in  Congress  I  am  includ- 
ing myself. 

During  all  of  our  war  in  Vietnam  I 
was  on  both  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  held  hearings  and  handled  on 
the  floor  many  of  the  key  bills  that  in- 
cluded manpower,  money,  and  sup- 
plies, but  no  hearings  were  ever  held 
on  a  war  resolution  that  called  on 
Congress  to  vote  yes  or  no  and  give 
the  people  of  the  country  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  through  their 
chosen  Representatives  In  Congress. 

I  relate  these  facts  just  as  a  part  of 
an  eyewitness  and  a  part  of  them  and 
not  in  criticism  of  anyone.  We  received 
a  great  number  of  periodic  rosy  re- 
ports about  the  war  in  Vietnam  from 
various  sources. 

Many  of  these  we  later  found  to  be 
based  on  erroneous  data.  A  conspicu- 


ous example  was  the  Tet  offensive 
which  came  along  very  shortly  after 
an  optimistic  report  and  literally  blew 
out  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
that  we  had  been  told  about. 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  I  was  working 
steadily  with  a  number  of  the  experi- 
enced, seasoned,  and  wise  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
All  would  ask  the  question  to  each 
other  over  and  over  again:  "How  did 
we  get  into  this  war?  '  It  was  just  un- 
believable—the conditions  in  Vietnam, 
the  limited  fighting  strength  of  the 
navies,  the  lack  of  resources,  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  war  conditions. 
Our  people  at  home  did  not  under- 
stand the  facts  and  felt  that  they  were 
taken  in  blind. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  dis- 
credit the  Vietnamese.  I  am  talking 
about  conditions  there  we  were  faced 
with  and  for  which  our  men  died. 

But  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  many 
times  over  during  all  this  Vietnam  ex- 
perience that  when  the  fighting  was 
over  I  would  seek  a  way  to  implement 
and  make  known  the  importance  and 
wisdom  of  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  provides  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Now,  that  means.  Madam  President, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  whose  power  it  is; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  some  award  being 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  means  that  the 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  duty  to  develop  all  the  facts  avail- 
able and  then  declare  war  if  that 
course  seems  necessary. 

Let  me  emphasize,  even  before  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  stopped,  I  set  out, 
along  with  others,  to  do  what  I  could 
to  make  that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution better  understood,  and  better 
used,  and  above  all  else,  to  see  that 
Congress  in  the  future  would  develop 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  question  of 
involving  our  Nation  in  hostilities,  in- 
cluding the  declaration  of  war  when 
justified  by  the  facts. 

The  Congress  was  given  that  sole 
constitutional  power.  In  world  affairs, 
we  must  have  a  working  plan  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  as  to 
how  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries or  foreign  areas  of  the  world. 
Both  should  be  involved  in  such  mat- 
ters and  carry  responsibilities  there- 
for, with  the  Congress  retaining  the 
sole  power  to  actually  declare  war. 

Madam  President,  let  me  turn  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  spirit  thereof 
and  my  recollection  of  the  actual  put- 
ting together  of  that  amazing  docu- 
ment. There  was  a  great  deal  of 
doubt— honest  doubt— among  the 
people  whether  or  not  the  large  Gov- 
errmient  that  ours  was  destined  to  be 
could  operate  itself.  There  was  firm 
belief  by  some  that  a  royal  family  was 
necessary  to  assure  a  continuing  group 
of  successors  automatic  to  that  power. 


rather  than  a  hiatus  and  uncertainty 
due  to  death  or  due  to  elections.  There 
was  a  great  belief  that  there  was  a 
chance  that  some  who  might  be  elect- 
ed President  would  turn  out  to  be  ty- 
rants and  overrun  their  authority  and 
willfully  put  the  people  to  war.  So  au- 
thority was  very  carefully  withheld 
from  all  that  group  that  I  referred  to 
and  got  down  to  one  group  left— the 
Congress.  And  to  them  the  Congress 
largely  meant  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, because  it  had  already  been 
agreed  that  they  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  everyone 
to  some  degree  would  be  represented, 
every  area  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
would  grow  as  the  country  grew  later. 
They  finally  perfected  and  agreed 
upon  how  the  Senate  would  be  consti- 
tuted and  it  went  on  the  basis  of 
States,  two  to  each  State,  as  we  know. 

But  the  real  reasoning  in  there— and 
I  go  back  now  to  some  research  that  I 
have  done  partly  while  a  student 
studying  constitutional  law— some- 
thing I  never  got  to  practice  but  I 
have  worked  in  and  around  it  some— it 
got  right  down  to  the  bottom  line  that 
they  wanted  to  put  the  responsibility 
on  someone  that  was  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  people.  And  they  would 
have  to  look  the  people  in  the  face, 
many  of  them  knowing  the  House 
Members  personally.  So  they  put  all 
the  responsibility  directly  on  the  Con- 
gress; there  has  never  been  any  argu- 
ment about  it  since.  There  has  been 
some  ignoring,  though,  of  those  terms. 

We  found,  during  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  could  not  find  an  instrument 
to  get  a  hold  on  to  launch  mi  under- 
standing campaign  before  the  people 
that  only  the  Congress  had  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  the  issue  ought  to 
be  brought  to  a  head.  That  instrument 
was  200  years  old,  had  lain  there  all 
that  time.  It  had  been  obeyed,  but  it 
was  not  a  household  term  and  under- 
standing with  their  people.  We  felt  a 
need  to  rewrite  the  principle  in  some 
way  that  would  be  a  more  modem  ap- 
proach and  give  a  handle  to  the  prob- 
lem that  we  could  get  the  people  inter- 
ested in  and  help  them  to  fully  under- 
stand. 

And  because  of  that  need,  there 
grew  up  the  initial  efforts  to  draw  a 
proposed  statute  to  meet  the  situation 
that  finally  became  known  as  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Now  I  am  not  claiming  any  great 
credit  for  that.  I  was  one  of  the  insti- 
gators for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
but  circumstances  took  me  out  away 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  5 
months  then  in  a  personal  round  I 
had.  I  did  not  really  get  to  take  part  in 
the  hearings  and  I  do  not  think  I  was 
here  at  the  final  pa.ssage  before  the 
Senate. 

But  I  was  here  when  the  conference 
report  came  in  and  I  was  here  when 
the  veto  message  came  in  on  the  bill 
that  we  had  passed.  And  I  was  here 


and  the  motion  was  made  to  pass  the 
bill,  the  President's  veto  notwithstand 
ing.  The  House  had  already  over- 
whelmingly passed  what  we  now  call 
the  War  Powers  Act  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  4  to  1.  A  motion  to  override  the 
veto  came  on  here  in  the  Senate  and 
we  passed  it  I  think  by  about  3  to  1.  Ii 
was  an  overwhelming  demonstration 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  who  had 
been  aroused.  And  they  fully  under- 
stood how  they  were  involved  directly 
and  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  the 
Vietnam  experiences. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  we  find 
this  newly  passed  law— all  did  not 
quite  agree  with  it  then,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  trying  to  be  critical  of  our 
present  President  of  the  United 
States— but  we  find  now  that  it  first 
looked  like  the  law  was  going  to  be 
cold  shouldered  and  put  out  of  the 
way  or  not  used  or  ignored.  That  has 
now  changed  and  we  are  on  the  verge 
here  of  just  passing  a  resolution,  if  it 
was  changed  some,  and  say,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is. 
We  are  going  to  follow  the  law  as  it 
is."  That  is  not  enough. 

We  should  not  pass  the  proposal 
here  without  examining  and  looking 
further  into  this  thing  and  seeing 
what  the  basis  is  of  being  in  Lebanon 
and  these  other  places,  what  is  the 
plan  and  what  are  the  prospects  and 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  people— what 
it  will  mean  to  the  people— if  we  go  on 
into  this  use  of  force  further  and  fur- 
ther and  further. 

Without  luck— I  will  put  it  this 
way— we  can  quickly  get  into  a  spot 
just  like  we  were  in  Vietnam  mighty 
easy.  I  know  the  day-by-day  advances, 
and  I  had  the  feel  of  them.  And  I  re- 
ferred already  here  to  the  wisest  and 
best  men  that  we  had  in  the  Senate 
who  would  exclaim  when  they  met  day 
after  day— I  know  it  because  I  heard 
it— they  would  say,  "How  in  the  world 
did  we  let  ourselves  get  involved  in 
this  war?" 

So  going  back  now  to  this  matter.  Of 
course  I  hope  the  cease-fire  leads  to  a 
peace  agreement  and  everything  is 
rosy.  It  may  or  it  may  not.  But  regard- 
less of  that,  the  outcome,  the  real 
point  involved  and  the  real  concern 
and  meaning  to  our  people  is  that,  by 
and  large,  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
going  to  have  to  put  up  the  boys  and 
the  blood  and  the  members  of  their 
family  to  fight  a  war  if  we  get  into  it 
now  or  later.  Let  us  just  look  it  right 
in  the  face  and  tell  them  the  truth. 

Now  I  respect  every  Member  here 
and  his  desire  to  find  the  best  way  to 
go.  the  best  way  out.  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  But  we  are  up  against 
that  and  we  ought  to  put  aside  what- 
ever time  it  takes  to  properly  settle 
this  question. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  challenged.  It  is 
kind  of  popular  to  complain  about  the 
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^„ some  central  head  like  that. 

And  It  Is  4  problem  for  any  President— 
any  President,  makes  no  difference 
who  he  Is.  what  party  or  anything 
else,  or  what  other  troubles  he  has. 

But  In  this  present  day  world— more 
bountifull  life  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  ^bout  to  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  of  our  people,  yet  still  the 
most  troublesome  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous injmany  ways,  nuclear  weapons 
included  br  excluded— something  has 
got  to  be  done  in  this  field.  Some 
got  to  be  had.  Some  power 
be  exercised.  Some  better 
iding,  must  be  had  by  the 
people— now  they  are  not  ignorant, 
not  at  all  But  they  are  not  sufficient- 
ly inform  ed  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
matters  snd  where  these  proper  prin- 
ciples of  our  system  of  Government 
come  in.  And  I  think  it  is  highly 
proper  tt  at  the  Constitution  continue 
to  put  his  power  to  commit  this 
Nation  t»  war  in  the  Congress.  It  is 
put  exact  ly  in  the  right  place,  and  we 
must  con  tinue  to  keep  it  in  that  place. 
Regardless  of  what  comes.  I  think, 
about  world  agreements.  I  think  for  a 
long.  lon$  time  to  come  we  are  going 
to  have  to  retain  the  power  to  say 
when  we  shall  be  committed  to  war. 

Now  that  was  not  true  in  Vietnam. 
One  reas  jn  I  ran  for  the  Senate  was  to 
try  to  mi  ike  some  contribution  toward 
the  way  that  the  United  Nations  was 
pointing  then.  And  we  tried  that  and 
everybody,  other  countries,  gave  it  a 
fair  trial  We  went,  as  I  see  it,  too  fast 
and  expected  too  much;  we  ran  by  a 
lot  of  ba  1  signals.  It  had  not  been  able 
to  function  with  effectiveness  in 
enough  fields  of  activity  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  a  country,  espe- 
cially as  large  as  ours  is,  farflung  as  it 
is,  and  v  ith  conditions  now  where  we 
have  to  lave  trade  routes  all  over  the 
world  to  maintain  our  economy  and  a 
great  many  other  reasons  why  we 
must  be  able  to  carry  on  even  with 
force  if  necessary  and  particularly  a 
defensiv ;  force. 

So,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  t  will  be  safe  to  take  this 
power,  modified  in  any  large  way. 
from  wh  ere  it  is  now,  the  constitution- 
al power,  resting  solely  in  the  Con- 
gress, tc  commit  our  country  to  a  war, 
be  it  on  the  defense  or  offense.  Of 
course,  ve  always  think  that  we  go  to 
war  bec!  luse  of  defense. 

Madai  n  President,  I  am  not  apologiz- 
ing for  anything  I  said,  but  on  this 
matter  some  of  the  argument  goes 
that  th  s  is  a  limit  on  the  President 
and  all  )f  that.  Well,  my  political  phi- 
losophy and  it  is  reflected  in  my 
voting  record,  is  that  I  think,  under 
our  sysl  em  of  government,  we  have  to 
have  &ime  administration  that  can 
functioi  I,  whether  it  is  in  my  party  or 
not;  yoi  i  have  to  have  backing  enough 
for  the  President  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congreis.  the  House  and  the  Senate, 


to  give  him  a  reasonable  amount  of 
support  to  meet  his  problems  and  try 
to  solve  them.  So  I  am  not  given  to  a 
pattern  of  moving  in  to  try  to  embar- 
rass the  present  President  or  any  of 
the  rest.  I  have  had  the  privilege  ot 
dealing  with  four  of  them,  at  least,  on 
this  question  of  war  powers  and 
having  gotten  into  a  war  where  we 
could  not  get  out— that  is  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Nixon.  I  know  how  it  goes  to 
the  interest  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  resolution  in 
its  present  form.  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  tried 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  for  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  country,  but  I  could  not  go 
for  it.  I  cannot  rest  until  we  do  some- 
thing that  is  a  step  forward  in  perfect- 
ing a  plan— we  can  do  it  within  this 
law— that  will  have  the  support  of  the 
President  and  the  legislative  branch, 
be  they  from  the  same  party  or  not  or 
having  mixed  parties  represented.  It  is 
an  absolute  must  and  it  is  a  must  that 
must  be  met  because  it  goes  to  the 
vital  interest,  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  people  that  have  no  other  way 
of  protecting  themselves  except  to  rely 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  those  that  they  select. 
They  select  most  of  them  to  carry  out 
its  principles. 

Madam  President.  I  am  not  much  on 
offering  amendments.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  this  resolution  down, 
however  good  its  intentions,  while  we 
are  clear  of  any  kind  of  personal 
blame  or  trying  to  put  the  onus  on 
someone  else,  and  make  a  new  start 
and  reach  some  kind  of  plan  that  will 
lead  to  fulfillment.  We  are  going  to 
have  trouble  all  over  the  world— I 
think  we  already  have  it.  I  would  be- 
lieve certainly  that  we  could  work  out 
a  plan— I  have  seen  temporary  plans 
worked  out  here  by  just  getting,  by 
unofficial  selection,  say  six  Members 
of  the  House  and  six  Members  of  the 
Senate,  selected  from  the  two  parties 
and  representing  positions  of  leader- 
ship, to  have  a  conference  and  work 
out  matters  and  solve  things  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  anyway,  without  always 
fully  disclosing  all  of  the  plan. 

That  is  how  that  works  here.  I  re- 
member one  time  particularly  where 
we  got  tied  up  here  on  an  important 
matter.  This  was  with  regard  to  intelli- 
gence. We  got  the  late  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio  and  the  then  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  they  went 
off  alone  2  days  and  had  such  records 
brought  as  they  wanted  and  came 
back  in  here  and  said,  "Everything  is 
satisfactory."  Every  Member  of  this 
body  took  that  representation  fully, 
for  its  full  worth,  and  we  moved  onto 
our  business. 

I  think,  in  an  informal  way,  we  could 
get  something  worked  out  here  that 
would  meet  this  situation.  We  have 
tried  hard  enough.  But  more  then  ever 
we  have  a  law  now  that  is  in  effect, 
this  War  Powers  Act.  The  thing  to  do 


is  change  it,  not  abandon  it.  not  deny 
it,  not  dispute  it.  not  try  to  repudiate 
it.  but  amend  it.  I  personaUy  know 
something  about  when  we  are  left 
without  some  kind  of  an  instrument 
that  Congress  can  have  in  its  hand  to 
carry  out  this  high  responsibility  with 
reference  to  war  and  declaring  war. 

Let  me  mention  an  incidental  matter 
about  the  Constitution,  too.  They  fi- 
nally got  it  settled  about  who  was 
going  to  have  the  power  to  declare 
war,  and  that  led  to  an  argument  that 
went  on  very  severely  about  who  was 
going  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  They  just  turned 
immediately  and  said,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  be  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  signed  their  names  to  it  and  went 
on. 

Those  things  go  together.  It  is  hard 
for  a  President  to  conform,  it  is  hard 
for  the  Congress  to  conform,  but 
anyway,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  ones 
who  have  power  to  do  it  is  those  who 
hold  those  offices,  the  incumbents.  So 
I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  time  is  up.  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas if  he  has  a  question  for  me. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. My  time  is  up.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  controlled 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  others  are  here. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  time  he  may  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much.  I  yield  the  floor  anyway. 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  F>resident,  I 
have  sat  for  the  last  few  moments  lis- 
tening to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  I  grew  up.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Chair,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arkansas,  bordering  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I 
grew  up  there  as  a  young  man  hearing 
about,  studying  about,  reading  about  a 
man  named  John  Stennis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  have  always 
had  the  greatest  admiration  for  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Madam  President,  at  no 
time  have  I  ever  had  a  greater  admira- 
tion or  a  deeper  respect  or  higher 
esteem  for  this  great  man.  this  great 
statesman,  then  I  have  this  afternoon, 
after  listening  to  him  discuss  the  com- 
plexities and  the  crisis  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  today  with  regard  to  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  thank  him  very  much.  He  is  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  who  has  always 
been  very  gracious  to  me. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  brought  up  before  the 
Chamber  and  before  our  colleagues 
the  matter  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory that  went  into  the  Constitution 
and  the  framing  of  the  Constitution.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  oath  of  office 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  take  before  entering  the 
Presidency.  That  is  article  II,  section 
1. 1  quote: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  wlU  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  oath  of  office  of  the 
President,  which  we  require  him  to 
recite  upon  entering  that  most  sacred, 
solemn,  and  important  office. 

Madam  President,  my  question 
today  is  simply  this:  Since  the  Presi- 
dent himself— or  as  his  advisers  have 
advised  him,  whichever  the  case  may 
be— has  totally  ignored  the  law  that 
was  passed  by  this  Congress  as  empow- 
ered by  the  Constitution,  which  is 
known  as  the  War  Powers  Act,  sup- 
pose we  pass  another  resolution  allow- 
ing the  President  to  keep  our  troops  in 
Lebanon  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
for  18  months  or  1  year  or  6  months  or 
whatever.  Then  is  the  President  going 
to  see  that  particular  statute,  that  par- 
ticular resolution  or  act  of  the  Con- 
gress and  say.  "Well.  I  don't  like  that 
one  very  much.  I  think  that  I  will 
decide  not  to  obey  that  law  also"? 

Have  we  reached  the  point  in  this 
country— and  we  say  that  we  are  a 
country  of  laws  and  not  of  men— have 
we  reached  the  point  where  the  Presi- 
dent can  pick  and  choose,  just  like  at  a 
smorgasbord  or  cafeteria,  and  say.  "I 
like  this.  I  am  going  to  obey  that,  or 
that  looks  at  right.  I  will  go  along  with 
it.  Well,  that  law  I  don't  like,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  obey  it"?  Is  that  where  we 
are  in  our  Republic  after  200  years? 

That  is  my  fear.  Madam  President. 
Not  only  are  we  trying  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  Lebanon,  for  that  is  only 
one  issue.  The  other  issue  is,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  an  administra- 
tion that  obeys  only  those  laws  that  it 
wants  to  obey  and  throws  the  rest 
aside? 

I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  concern 
that  we  have  at  this  moment  in  the 
Senate. 

I  remember  years  ago  in  a  political 
science  class  the  professor  told  us  that 
what  we  need  is  a  fourth  branch  of 
government  to  enforce  against  the 
other  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  laws  that  need  to  be  en- 
forced under  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  right  now  we  may  want 
to  think  about  that.  If  we  say,  "OK, 
the  War  Powers  Act  as  passed  in  1973 
is  the  law  of  this  land,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  now  running  and  we  are 
counting  the  days,"  what  is  going  to 
make  the  President  comply  with  that 


law?  I  do  not  know  of  a  remedy. 
Maybe  there  is  one  that  a  constitu- 
tional scholar  could  give  us,  but,  in 
any  event,  this  matter  goes  deeper 
than  Lebanon.  That  issue  is  simply 
what  brought  it  to  the  surface. 

Madam  President,  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  relationship  today 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  I  find  in  grave  jeopardy 
because  of  the  I*resident's  failure  to 
recognize  and  enforce  and  implement 
the  War  Powers  Act  as  passed  in  1973. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator  is  a  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  the  President,  and 
I  would  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  that  letter.  It  pertains  to  the  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon.  It  pertains  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  cease-fire  to  the  reso- 
lution that  is  before  the  Senate  now 
involving  war  powers,  and  I  will  read 
that  letter  at  this  time. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  know  you  were  as  gratified 
as  I  with  Sunday's  announcement  of  a  cease 
fire  in  Lebanon.  While  there  were  many 
things  that  contributed  to  the  cease  fire,  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  agreement  to  advance 
the  compromise  resolution  on  war  powers — 
and  the  favorable  action  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Conunittees— 
were  particularly  important.  At  a  crucial 
point,  your  agreement  and  the  supporting 
committee  actions  expressed  a  commitment 
to  bipartisanship  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Please  accept  my  thanks. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  clari- 
fy an  issue  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  compromise  resolution.  The  com- 
promise resolution  refers  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)  of  the  I/;banon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act;  I  gather  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  Executive  Branch's 
understanding  and  intention  in  this  regard. 
My  understanding  and  intent  remain  exact- 
ly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act:  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  seek  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion—as contemplated  by  the  Act— if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  armed 
foroes  in  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  regarding  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions  with  respect  to  the  18- 
month  time  period.  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
our  forces  are  needed  in  Lebanon  beyond 
the  18-month  period,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  work  together  with  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  taking  action  on  mutual- 
ly acceptable  terms. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  support 
for  the  compromise  agreement.  I  believe  its 
prompt  enactment  will  only  further  improve 
the  chances  for  the  stable  peace  we  seek  in 
Lebanon. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rkagam. 


This  letter  is  dated  September  27, 
1983,  and  constitutes  in  my  judgment 
a  very  welcome  birthday  present  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  answer  a 
question  or  two? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  does  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  apply  to 
the  War  Powers  Act? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Lebanon  Assist- 
ance Act  is  an  act  which  provides  for 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Lebanon.  Many  other  countries  includ- 
ing countries  from  the  Arab  world  also 
have  provided  assistance  to  Lebanon. 

We  also  provide  for  a  peacekeeping 
force.  The  Lebanon  Assistance  Act 
places  limitations  upon  the  number 
and  role  of  our  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  War  Powers  Act  limits  the  time 
when  American  military  forces  can  be 
in  an  area  when  imminent  hostilities 
are  present  unless  congressional  au- 
thorization is  provided.  That  time- 
frame is  60  days  from  the  date  it  is  de- 
termined that  imminent  hostilities  are 
present.  There  can  be  under  certain 
circumstances  an  extension  of  30  days 
on  the  President's  own  authority  and 
certification.  After  that,  authorization 
is  needed. 

The  relationship  to  the  resolution 
before  us  is  that  we  indicate  clearly 
the  presence  of  those  forces  is  now  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  terms  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  The  President  has  said  he 
will  sign  the  joint  resolution  before  us. 

This  letter  from  the  President  clear- 
ly indicates  that  not  only  does  he  un- 
derstand the  compromise  resolution 
that  has  been  worked  out  refers  to  the 
requirements  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act, 
but  also  attempts  to  clarify  and  does 
clarify  the  executive  branch  under- 
standing and  intention  in  regard  to  its 
implementation.  He  indicates  that 
when  he  signed  the  Lebanon  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  Act,  and  he  now  reiter- 
ates and  reaffirms: 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  seek  congres- 
sional authorization— as  contemplated  by 
the  act— if  circumstances  require  any  sub- 
stantial expansions  in  the  number  or  role  of 
U.S.  armed  forces  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the  chairman, 
does  it  anywhere  in  this  letter  say  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
comply  with  the  War  Powers  Act  as 
setting  out  the  mission  of  our  troops 
in  Lebanon,  how  long  they  will  stay 
there,  all  these  things  that  would  trig- 
ger the  War  Powers  Act?  All  I  read 
into  this  is  it  is  the  Lebanon  Act  that 
he  will  comply  with.  And  if  we  take 
Secretary  Shultz'  statement— and  I 
have  not  heard  anything  yet  today 
that  would  change  that— he,  in  so 
many  words,  said  that  the  President 
nor  the  administration  would  comply 
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the  resolution  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  to  outline  the  mission,  the 
timeframe,  and  the  total  number  of 
troops  as  triggered  under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois just  said  he  would  have  to  do? 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  respect  to  the 
mission,  he  has  already  stated  what 
the  mission  is. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  War  Powers  Act  has 
not  been  triggered.  It  was  triggered  on 
August  29.  and  on  August  29  our  mis- 
sion there  took  a  180-degree  turn. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  date  of  August  29 
was  triggered  by  Congress.  We  unilat- 
erally decided  that  was  the  date,  and 
the  President  has  not  disagreed. 

Mr.  FORD.  When  Americans  start 
spilling  their  blood  on  Lebanese  soil,  I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  declare  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  read  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  the  letter  from 
Ambassador  Dillon  to  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Lebanon,  dated  Sep- 
tember 25.  1982.  He  said: 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
LEBANON  ON  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 
IN  A  MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  BEIRUT  EF- 
FECTED BY  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  AT  BEIRUT 
SEPTEMBER  25,  1982.  ENTERED  INTO  FORCE 
SEPTEMBER  25.  1982 

Beirut,  September  25.  1982. 
His  Excellency  Fouad  Butrus. 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Beirut. 
Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  American  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  understood  that 
the  presence  of  such  an  American  Force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  is  fully 
shared  by  my  Government,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  in  your  note,  and  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  ac- 
cordingly constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments. 

Robert  Dillion, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  FORD.  What  is  the  Beirut 
area— sovereignty  over  the  Beirut 
area?  I  thought  it  was  a  total  country. 
I  thought  it  was  the  country  of  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  interpret  the  Beirut 
area  as  an  area  not  strictly  limited  to 
the  city  limits  of  Beirut  but  certainly 
not  as  extensive  as  the  entire  country 
of  Lebanon. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  put  his  finger  on  two  very  impor- 
tant points. 

The  first  is  the  definition  of  the  mis- 
sion which  is  being  expanded  with 
each  passing  day.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  just  quoted  an  exchange  of 
notes  of  a  year  ago,  September  25, 
1982.  But  the  resolution  before  us,  by 
its  own  terms  in  the  title,  says  that 
this  resolution  is  to  deal  with  remov- 
ing foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  and 
the  findings  are  to  the  same  point  in 
section  2. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  stated 
over  the  weekend  as  follows,  and  I  am 
now  quoting  from  an  article: 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  said 
yesterday  that  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  ma- 
rines and  other  Western  forces  should  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon  until  there  is  stability  in 
that  country,  which  he  indicated  should  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  Israeli.  Syrian  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  forces. 

Given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Lebanon,  a 
senior  adminstration  official  acknowledged, 
this  could  mean  an  indefinite  commitment 
to  remain  there  because  "nobody  knows  if 
the  Syrians  will  ever  agree  to  pull  out." 

Later  on  in  the  same  interview,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  the  following— 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
right  on  point  to  be  pursuing  this  line 
of  questioning: 

Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawn  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  forces  being 
given  another  mission.  Instead  of  being  sta- 
tioned in  the  Beirut  area,  -we've  always  had 
it  in  mind  that  if  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  could  be  brought  about  and  the  Leba- 
nese armed  forces,  which  we've  been  helping 
train,  can  move  in  and  take  charge  in  those 
areas,  that  the  multinational  force,  not  just 
our  marines,  might  occupy  some  strategic 
positions  in  Lebanon." 

A  senior  official  .said  that  there  has  been 
planning  for  the  Western  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  a-s  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
PLC  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  25,  1983] 

Shultz  Ties  Withdrawal  to  Lebanon's 
Stability 

Washington.— Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  said  yesterday  that  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  marines  and  other  Western  forces 
should  continue  in  Lebanon  until  there  is 
stability  in  that  country,  which  he  indicated 
should  include  the  withdrawl  of  Israeli, 
Syrian  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion forces. 

Given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Lebanon,  a 
senior  administration  official  acknowledged, 
this  could  mean  an  indefinite  commitment 
to  remain  there  because  "nobody  knows,  if 
the  Syrians  will  ever  agree  to  pull  out. " 


Mr.  Shultz's  comments,  which  came  In  an 
Interview  over  the  Cable  News  Network, 
were  likely  to  cause  further  concern  In  Con- 
gress because,  as  he  did  when  he  testified 
last  Wednesday  before  two  congressional 
committees,  the  secretary  refused  to  guar- 
antee that  the  marines  now  in  Lebanon 
would  be  pulled  out  in  18  months  or  that 
the  size  of  the  contingent  or  the  scope  of  its 
mission  would  be  expanded. 

A  resolution  pending  before  Congress  *hat 
President  Reagan  has  agreed  to  sign  is 
meant  by  its  congressional  sponsors  to  put 
definite  limits  on  the  role  of  the  marines 
ur  der  the  authority  of  the  1973  War  Powers 
Act. 

When  asked  if  he  would  guarantee  that 
the  size  of  the  force  would  not  be  enlarged, 
.Mr.  Shultz  said  yesterday  that  although 
there  was  no  plan  for  an  increase,  he  would 
not  provide  a  "guarantee,  which  is  a  flat, 
unequivocal,  never-say-never  type  of  thing." 

He  said  m  defending  his  refusal  to  give  a 
pledge  of  no  change  that  "you  can't  foresee 
what  the  situation  may  be." 

"And  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
acting  as  though  I  know  exactly  what  the 
situation  will  be,"  he  said. 

At  one  point  in  the  interview,  the  secre- 
tary refused  to  provide  details  on  the  condi- 
tions for  pulling  out  the  approximately 
5,500  American,  British,  French,  and  Italian 
members  of  the  multinational  force.  Bui 
under  questioning,  he  added: 

"We  have  to  judge  the  situation,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  marines  continue  their 
mission,  and  the  other  multinational  force 
elements  continue  their  rn'ssion.  in  support- 
ing the  emergence  of  stability  in  Lebanon. 
If  we  can  find  a  situation  In  Lebanon  that 
has  stability  In  it.  in  terms  of  the  structure 
of  the  government  and  removal  of  foreign 
forces,  that's  the  objective." 

When  asked  If  that  meant  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  "stability  "  without  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  forces,  he  agreed, 
saying:  I  think  that  if  you  have  a  country 
with,  say,  75  pcrzent  or  so  occupied  by  for- 
eign forces.  It's  hard  to  see  how  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  control  of  it,  and 
has  stability." 

Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawTi  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  forces  being 
given  another  mission.  Instead  of  bemg  sta- 
tioned In  the  Beirut  prea.  "we've  always  had 
it  in  mind  thai  if  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  could  be  brought  about  and  the  Leba- 
nese armed  forces,  which  we've  been  help- 
ing train,  can  m'.ve  in  and  take  charge  in 
those  areas,  thai  the  multinational  force, 
not  just  our  marines,  might  occupy  some 
strategic  positions  in  Lebanon. ' 

A  senior  official  said  that  there  has  been 
plamung  for  the  Wt;stern  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
PLO  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
also  might  be  sent  to  port  areas  and  other 
regions  to  serve  as  a  political  support  to  the 
Lebanese. 

U.S.  officials  said  yesterday  they  were  not 
certain  how  many  foreign  troops  are  in  Leb- 
anon. But  one  official  estimated  there  are 
about  15,000  Israelis  In  southern  Lebanon, 
about  40,000  Syrians  in  eastern  and  north- 
em  Lebanon  and  11.000  to  •  5,900  Palestini- 
an forces,  some  of  them  attaclied  to  the 
Syrian  army  and  others  on  their  own.  There 
also  are  small  numbers  of  Iranians  and 
Libyan-;  in  support  of  the  anti-government 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  <R, 
Md.),  when  told  oJ  Mr.  Shultz's  comments 


yesterday,  said  that  he  felt  the  administra- 
tion was  being  "ungenerous"  and  "unre- 
sponsive," given  the  desire  of  Congress  to  be 
cooperative.  But  he  said  that  although  the 
administration  does  not  want  "to  wane  any 
of  Its  rights,"  he  believed  that  once  the  reso- 
lution limiting  the  time,  scope  and  size  of 
the  U.S.  involvement  In  Lebanon  was  passed 
and  signed,  the  administration  probably 
would  be  "willing  to  live  with  it." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
the  other  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  addressing  is  equally 
important,  and  the  Senator  was  very 
perceptive  in  examining  the  letter 
that  has  come  from  President  Reagan, 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  been  quoting.  As  he  noted,  the 
letter  talks  about  not  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  before  us 
but  talks  about  the  requirements  of 
section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  Act  and  says:  "My  -un- 
derstanding and  intent  remain  exactly 
as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act." 

I  repeat  that:  "My  understanding 
and  intent  remain  exactly  as  they 
were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  As,sistance  Act." 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate— 
becau.se  it  is  not  attached  as  an  adden- 
dtrni  to  the  President's  letter— what 
the  President  said  when  he  signed  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  if  his  intentions  and  understand- 
ing remain  exactly  as  they  were  when 
he  signed  it.  This  is  the  statement  of 
President  Reagan  on  signing  S.  639 
into  law  on  June  27,  1983: 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  Into  law  S.  639,  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
This  act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  ur- 
gently needed  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon.  The  funding  authorized 
by  this  act  will  greatly  assist  In  promoting 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of  that 
country  and  support  the  International 
effort  to  strengthen  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  act  confirms  this  ad- 
ministration's announced  intention  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  authorization  con- 
cerning any  future  substantial  expansion  In 
the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba 
non.  As  Indicated  in  Its  legislative  history, 
that  section  does  not  prevent  the  initiation 
of  such  actions,  if  circumstances  require  It. 
while  Congress  is  considering  a  request  for 
statutory  authorization;  nor. 

And  listen  very  carefully— 
of  course,  is  it  intended  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President  as 
Conmiander  in  Chief,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  contingencies  not  expected  in  the 
context  of  the  multinational  effort  to 
strengthen  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon. 

So  at  the  very  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act,  he  reserved  unto  him- 
self the  constitutional  authorities  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  stated  that  the  act  was  not  intend- 
ed to  infringe  upon  those  authorities. 

That  is  exactly  the  same  assertion 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
vinder  questioning  before  the  commit- 


tee with  respect  to  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  absolutely  cut 
right  through  the  language  of  this 
letter  to  the  essential  point  and  that 
is,  first  of  all.  the  President  does  not 
address  really  the  resolution  before  us 
whether  he  will  be  bound  b>'  its  terms, 
but  in  the  course  of  saying  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  and  stating  that  his  under- 
standing jnd  intent  remain  exactly  as 
they  were  when  he  signed  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act,  these 
are  words  of  art  and  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  refer  to  is  this  statement 
made  by  the  President  on  Jime  27. 
1983,  when  he  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergencj-  Assistance  Act  and  in  my 
judgment  in  particular  are  meant  to 
reserve  out  the  provisions,  "nor,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  infringe  upon 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief," 
the  very  assertion  that  administration 
sjjokf-israen  iiave  made  witi»  respect  to 
the  terms  o'  thit-  resolution.  They  re- 
served that  authority  at  tht  time  they 
signed  the  ace  and  the  reference  here 
to  the  act  is  not  understandable  unle.ss 
one  goes  back  and  sees  what  it  was  the 
President  said  at  the  time  thai  he 
signed  the  act. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  perceptive  questioning  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  supporting  my  view  and  I 
think  I  havt  made  my  point,  and  I 
wish  to  try  in  my  feeble  way  to  just 
say  how  i  f'^el  and  how  I  hope  I  reflect 
the  feeling  of  the  people  I  represent. 

This  discussion  that,  we  are  having 
as  it  relates  to  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
the  only  way  my  people  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  of  saying  that,  "No. 
we  do  net  want  our  troops  in  Lebanon 
any  longer  than  they  have  to  be  unless 
the  President  sets  out  a  clear  course 
and  we  understand  that  course,"  and 
we  should  have  a  course  for  this  coun- 
try before  "ve  commit  the  blood  of  our 
young  to  be  lost  on  foreign  soil. 

There  is  a  motion  begirming  a  wave 
out  there  that  this  body  had  better 
pay  attention  to.  We  find  we  are  sup- 
porting a  government  in  El  -Salvador, 
the  rebels  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  r^.ad  the 
story  the  other  day  about  Honduras. 
Two  officers  wlio  served  in  "vHctnam 
said  tne  only  difference  in  Honduras 
and  'Vietnam  is  Spanish.  The  rronkeys 
even  wake  them  up  chattering  in  the 
morning  the  same  as  'Vietnani. 

Chad,  Lebanon— where  are  we 
headed?  It  is  time  that  we  had  the 
great  debate  if  that  is  what  is  neces- 
sary so  that  we  can  understand. 

There  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Pre,si- 
dent  to  set  out  our  mission.  That  is 
the  No.  1  priority,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  committed 
before  we  commit  oar  troops. 
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I  hope  tjhat  we  can  find  some  nomen- 
clature whereby  we  can  extend  a  mite 
the  abUlty  to  debate.  What  is  the  total 
military  policy?  Let  us  start  out  with 
the  pollcjif  in  Lebanon. 

I  hope,  I  hope,  that  the  Lord  can 
give  us  strength,  the  courage,  and  the 
ability  to  piake  the  right  decision. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  in  entering 
the  political  field  that  you  have  to  be 
willing  tb  be  hated,  and  they  are  out 
there  and  I  understand  that  and  I  am 
not  afrai^  to  be  disliked  as  long  as  I 
can  do  what  I  think  will  save  this 
country,  that  will  bring  international 
peace  but  basically  we  know  where  we 
are  going  and  why. 

Today  we  do  not  have  that  direction. 
No  one  in  authority  has  laid  it  out 
where  all  could  understand. 

I  would!  say  to  the  chairman  if  it  is 
his  undeitstanding  that  the  President 
must  sen^  to  this  Senate  and  to  this 
Congress  i  the  mission  of  American 
troops  ad  passing  this  resolution  he 
had  better  amend  it  so  that  everyone 
will  understand  it  the  same  way  he 
does,  bemuse  when  you  read  this 
letter,  thte  letter  does  not  substantiate 
the  War  Powers  Act  one  iota. 

Tou  can  read  it  in  and  I  am  not  a 
word  menchant,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  as 
many  arp  standing  around  on  the 
Senate  fl6or,  getting  ready  to  take  me 
on.  All  if  come  with,  as  a  man  said, 
armed  with  a  silver  tongue  and  the 
truth,  anl  the  truth  out  there  is  I  do 
not  beliei  e  our  people  want  us  in  Leb- 
anon unl»ss  we  have  a  policy,  a  mis- 
sion, and  a  goal  and  we  have  it  spelled 
out  for  ui. 

We  do  not  have  that.  We  have  a  lot 
of  things  that  say  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it  if  it  is  not  our 
will  and  Ijhis  does  not  support  the  War 
Powers  Act,  not  in  my  opinion. 

Tou  can  find  words  that  said.  oh. 
you  can  play  on  them  but  you  can  also 
tune  the  other  way  after  we 

he  floor. 
BANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
r  yield? 
,D.  I  yield. 

BANES.    Hx.   President,    I 

ous  consent 

CY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 

BANES.  This  is  a  very  im- 

int. 

ESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois 
oor. 
CY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  questicii. 

Mr.  SAiRBANES.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
unanimolis-consent  request  to  include 
some  ma  ^rial  in  the  Record. 
PE  RCY.  Yes. 

SiLRBANES.   Has  the  Senator 
the  letter  from  the  President 


Mr 
Mr 

included 

in  the  RicoRO? 

Mr.  PIKCY.  Yes. 
eluded  ii  the  Record. 


that  has  been  in- 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  know  it  is  repetitious,  I  think 
It  is  important  to  have  the  letter  from 
the  President  of  September  27.  1983. 
juxtaposed  with  the  statement  which 
the  President  made  when  he  signed 
the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  into  law  because  he  makes  refer- 
ence to  this  in  paragraph  2  of  his 
letter  and  says  in  this  letter  Chairman 
Perct  has  just  received.  "My  under- 
standing and  intent  remain  exactly  as 
they  were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act." 

Of  course,  when  he  signed  that  act, 
he  made  it  very  clear  that  the  act  was 
not.  and  I  quote,  "nor.  of  course,  is  it 
intended  to  infringe  upon  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief." 

So  he  was  reserving  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  this  letter 
which  we  have  just  received  encom- 
passes that,  although  in  a  very  indi- 
rect way.  One  needs  to  go  and  look  at 
the  statement.  So  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  President's  letter  and 
his  statement  of  June  27.  1983.  on 
signing  the  Lebanon  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  White  House, 
Woihingtcm,  D.C..  September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  know  you  were  as  gratified 
as  1  with  Sunday's  announcement  of  a  cease 
fire  in  Lebanon.  While  there  were  many 
things  that  contributed  to  the  cease  fire,  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  agreement  to  advance 
the  compromise  resolution  on  war  powers— 
and  the  favorable  action  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees- 
were  paticularly  important.  At  a  crucial 
point,  your  agreement  and  the  supporting 
committee  actions  expressed  a  commitment 
to  bipartisanship  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Pleace  accept  my  thanks. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  clari- 
fy an  issue  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  compromise  resolution.  The  com- 
promise resolution  refers  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act;  I  gather  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arised  as  to  the  Elxecutive  Branch's 
understanding  and  intention  in  this  regard. 
My  understanding  and  intent  remain  exact- 
ly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act:  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  seek  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion—as contemplated  by  the  Act — if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  regarding  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions  with  respect  to  the  18- 
month  time  period,  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
our  forces  are  needed  in  Lebanon  beyond 
the  18-month  period,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  work  together  with  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  taking  action  on  mutual- 
ly acceptable  terms. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  support 
for  the  compromise  agreement.  I  believe  its 
prompt  enactment  will  only  further  improve 


the  chances  for  the  stable  peace  we  seek  in 
Lebanon. 

Sincerely, 

RoHALD  Reagan. 

Presedent  Reagan's  Statdient  in  Signing 
THE  Lebanon  Emergenct  Assistance  Act 

STATEMENT  ON  SIGNING  S.  639  INTO  LAW,  XONE 
27,  1983 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  into  law  S.  639,  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
This  act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  ur- 
gently needed  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon.  The  funding  authorized 
by  this  act  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of  that 
country  auid  support  the  international 
effort  to  strengthen  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  act  confirms  this  ad- 
ministration's announced  intention  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  authorization  con- 
cerning any  future  substantial  expansion  in 
the  number  or  role  of  D.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
non. As  indicated  in  its  legislative  history 
that  section  does  not  prevent  the  initiation 
of  such  actions,  if  circumstances  require  it 
while  Congress  is  considering  a  request  for 
statutory  authorization;  nor,  of  course,  is  it 
intended  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  particularly  with  respect  to  contin- 
gencies not  expected  in  the  <»ntext  of  the 
multinational  effort  to  strengthen  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independen(%  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  want  to  note  because  the  chair- 
man may  want  to  respond  that  on  the 
top  of  the  page  of  the  President's 
letter  with  respect  to  the  18-month 
time  pericxl  he  does  not  state  there 
that  the  period  in  the  resolution 
before  us  is  an  authorization  and  that 
he  would  then  have  to  seek  a  further 
authorization  from  Congress  if  he 
wishes  to  maintain  the  troops.  In  fact, 
that  language  is  very  careful.  It  says. 
"I  can  assure  you  that  if  our  forces  are 
needed  in  Lebanon  beyond  the  18- 
month  period,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  work  together  with  the  Con- 
gress with  a  view  toward  taking  action 
on  mutually  acceptable  terms." 

If  the  War  Powers  Act  applied,  if  he 
was  applying  the  War  Powers  Act, 
what  he  would  say  is.  of  course,  at  the 
end  of  the  time  period  stipulated  in 
the  act.  whatever  that  might  be,  he 
would  recognize  that  he  would  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  to  obtain  a  fur- 
ther authorization. 

That  is  not  what  the  President  has 
said;  therefore.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  perspective  be  kept  in  mind 
when  viewing  the  letter  we  have  just 
received. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  the  chairman, 
in  the  majority  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  quoted  a  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Javits.  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  September  22.  1983.  The  quotation 
contained  in  the  report  is  correct,  but 
it  encompasses  only  the  first  para- 
graph of  Senator  Javits'  statement 
made  to  the  committee.  That  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  think  the  subse- 
quent   two    paragraphs    of    Senator 


Javits'  statement  are  also  important 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Javits  to  the  committee 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  urge  those  who  have  noted  the 
quotation  from  it  in  the  report  also  to 
take  note  of  the  other  two  paragraphs 
that  Senator  Javits  provided  to  the 
conmiittee  with  his  views  on  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Javits.  September 

22.  1983 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  each  gained  a  major  point  in  the  pro- 
posed compromise  on  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. Congress  has  established  the  propo- 
sition that  it  may  set  the  clock  running 
under  the  resolution  even  if  the  President 
does  not  trigger  it  by  giving  the  appropriate 
notice  under  the  proper  section  of  the  reso- 
lution when  U.S.  troops  are  deployed  abroad 
into  hostilities  or  the  imminent  threat  of 
them.  The  President  has  gained  the  point 
that  for  the  situation  in  Lebanon  the  au- 
thority Congress  gives  him  to  continue  their 
involvement  must  be  by  joint  not  concur- 
rent resolution,  thereby,  requiring  the 
President's  signature.  This  compromise 
avoids  a  constitutional  crisis  at  this  junc- 
ture. Though  it  may  not  settle  the  issue,  it 
is  an  imp>ortant  step  along  the  way. 

The  length  of  the  time  which  is  covered, 
18  montlis,  within  which  time  the  President 
in  effect  continues  liis  exculsive  control  over 
the  incidence  of  "war"  notwithstanding  the 
exclusive  grant  of  power  to  declare  war  to 
the  Congress  under  Article  1.  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  is  excessive  in  so  perplex- 
ing a  situation,  such  as  Lebanon,  and  disap- 
pointing, but  there  are  some  countervailing 
elements  in  the  other  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise. The  Congress  may  (again  by  joint  not 
concurrent  resolution)  direct  a  sooner  with- 
drawal of  the  Marines  and  the  Marines  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon  only  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  and  in  their  present  numbers. 

The  political  question  will  still  remain 
before  the  country  as  to  the  exclusivity  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  war.  I 
believe  the  force  of  public  opinion  would 
back  the  Congress  and  heavUy  influence  the 
President's  decision  whether  or  not  to  veto 
any  such  joint  resolution  for  the  earlier 
withdrawal  of  the  Marines  or  would  sustain 
the  Congress  in  an  override  or  in  acting  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  constitutional 
issue  is  and  will  continue  to  be  very  much 
the  question  until  the  division  of  these 
powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  is  fi- 
nally accepted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  first  of  all  thank  both  of  my 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  a  member  of  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  a  very 
valued  member,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  collo- 
quy that  we  have  had  this  afternoon.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  the  committee  has  been 
of  great  value  in  helping  us  to  find  ex- 
actly what  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress is.  I  think  it  has  helped  elicit 
from  the  administration  clarifying 
statements  that  add  to  the  record  ma- 
terially. 


Taking  the  report  of  September  26 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  the  Senate,  incorporating 
minority  and  supplemental  views.  Cal- 
endar No.  405,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  section  beginning  on 
page  13  with  the  sentence  "that  provi- 
sion was  adopted  after  very  careful  de- 
liberation by  this  committee  and  on 
the  basis  of  very  clear  assurances  by 
the  Reagan  administration  that  it 
would  seek  authorization  for  that  pur- 
pose." through  the  middle  of  page  14. 
a  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  Ken- 
neth Dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  provision  was  adopted  after  very 
careful  deliberation  by  this  Committee  and 
on  the  basis  of  very  clear  assurance  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  that  it  would  seek 
an  authorization  for  that  purpose.  However, 
it  is  true,  as  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  clearly  reveals,  that  Congress  did 
not  insist  upon  specific  prior  authorization 
for  any  such  expansion  in  numbers  or  role. 
The  issue  of  prior  authorization  was  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  in  the  Committee 
and  on  the  House  side.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposed  any  such  requirement  and. 
in  the  end.  the  Congress  did  not  insist  upon 
it.  The  following  statement  by  Congressman 
Hamilton  during  the  final  debate  on  June  1 
on  a  House-Senate  compromise  version  of 
the  bill,  described  the  congressional  inter- 
pretation of  this  provision: 

The  requirement  for  congressional  au- 
thorization is  not  meant  to  impede  the  per- 
formance of  the  limited  functions  currently 
being  performed  by  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
Beirut  or  to  Interfere  with  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves  if  attacked.  However,  any 
decision  to  expand  significantly  the  role  in 
Lebanon  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
would  require  statutory  authorization. 

If  possible,  the  President  should  obtain 
authorization  from  the  Congress  before  any 
significant  change  is  made  in  the  size  or  role 
of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  The  Congress 
is  aware,  however,  that  in  order  to  promote 
peace  within  Lebanon  and  fulfill  interna- 
tional commitments,  the  deployment  of  a 
new  or  expanded  peacekeeping  force  involv- 
ing U.S.  forces  might  be  necessary  prior  to 
final  passage  of  congressional  authorization. 
However,  congressional  action  should  be  ob- 
tained at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In  any 
case,  the  Congress  expects  full  consultations 
by  the  executive  branch  with  the  Congress 
In  a  timely  fashion  should  any  change  be 
contemplated  in  the  size  or  role  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon,  including  any  change  in 
conjunction  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
peacekeeping  force. 

In  its  own  final  deliberations  on  this  pro- 
vision, the  Committee  acted  on  the  basis  of 
assurances  contained  in  an  April  20  letter 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam: 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Lebanon  sup- 
plemental which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  obtain  statutory  authorization 
from  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Intro- 


duction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Into  Lebanon 
In  conjunction  with  agreements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  multinational  force.  I  under- 
stand that  this  language  was  deliberately 
drafted  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  begin  such  an  introduction. 
If  circumstances  urgently  require  It.  whUe 
Congress  Is  considering  his  request  for  stat- 
utory authorization. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  HPAC 
amendment  correctly  described  what  this 
administration  Intends  to  do.  Is  consistent 
with  what  we  have  done  In  comparable  situ- 
ations in  the  past  (such  as  the  Sinai  Multi- 
national Force),  and  Is  therefore  acceptable 
to  us.  It  is  our  intention  to  seek  authorization 
from  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  following 
the  completion  of  the  ongoing  negotiations, 
and  we  trust  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  would  then  work  expeditiously  to- 
gether with  the  objective  of  obtaining  such 
authorization.  If  at  all  possible,  prior  to  such 
new  deployments. 

I  strongly  hope  that  your  committee  will 
not  find  It  necessary  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion in  the  context  of  section  4(aKl)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  It  would  be  highly 
premature  and  unwise,  and  potentially  dam- 
aging to  the  integrity  of  the  resolution,  for 
Congress  to  prejudge  the  possible  applica- 
bility of  that  section  to  future  arrangements 
which  have  not  yet  been  negotiated  and 
future  circumstances  which  cannot  yet  be 
predicted.  Such  an  action,  which  would 
amount  to  a  public  finding  that  U.S.  forces 
wlU  be  exposed  to  an  Imminent  risk  of  In- 
volvement in  hostilities.  Is  In  no  way  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  could  give  entirely  the 
wrong  public  Impression  as  to  what  results 
these  negotiations  are  Intended  to  produce. 
Surely  It  would  be  far  preferable  for  Con- 
gress to  reserve  judgment  on  this  matter  (as 
we  will)  until  It  can  evaluate  the  circum- 
stances as  they  develop,  knowing  that  the 
provisions  of  the  war  powers  resolution  will, 
of  course,  remain  available. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  committee's  work,  and  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  result  which  accommtxlates 
our  mutual  interests  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  W.  Dam. 

The  Committee  exF>ects  that  the  commit- 
ments made  the  Administration  on  this 
point  will  be  kept. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  merely  like  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  one  question.  There  has 
been  a  dramatic  change  since  that 
cease-fire  came  into  effect.  Just  as  in 
every  cease-fire,  even  the  one  that  was 
a  fairly  successful  one  from  July  1981 
to  June  1982  between  Lebanon  and 
Israel,  could  fail  to  hold.  All  sides  do 
seem  to  agree  today  that  the  cease-fire 
is  holding  with  a  few  exceptions.  And 
it  is  totally  different  than  the  situa- 
tion just  a  few  days  ago.  The  Beirut 
Airport  is  expected  to  reopen  for  some 
traffic  this  Thursday,  and  that  is  a 
forward  step. 

My  question  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league is:  Would  the  Senator  reaUy 
insist  or  suggest  that  boundary  lines 
be  drawn  aroimd  our  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon  today?  Clearly, 
the  area  of  operation  of  our  forces  is 
defined  as  the  Beirut  area,  which  does 
not  extend  to  the  borders  of  Syria  or 
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every  3  months  to  the  Congress  as  to 
*hat  is  being  done. 

Mr  FORD.  When  do  we  get  the  first 
report? 

Mr  PERCY.  Now  what  I  would  like 
to  dc,  because:  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  has  been  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  one-half  hour  to 
hpve  a  short  coHoquy,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  answer  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  and  then  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
such  time  as  he  might  need  to  carry 
on  an  additional  colloquy. 

I  would  like  to  say.  in  concluding 
this  section  of  our  discussion,  both  of 
:is  have  been  writing  and  reading  legis- 
lation for  many,  many  years.  One  does 
not  determine  the  authorities  granted 
or  recognized  in  legislation  by  reading 
the  title  of  a  bill  or  by  reading  the 
policy  section,  as  I  have  discussed  with 
Senator  Sakbanes,  both  of  which  are 
generally  assumed  to  contain  large 
portions  of  generalities,  and  some- 
times even  hopefulness. 

The  authorization  provided  in  this 
resolution  we  have  before  the  Senate 
now  is  clearly  in  sections  3  and  6.  It  is 
a  limited  authorization. 

Now,  let  me  read  from  section  3.  The 
title  is  Authorization  for  continued 
participation  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
a  multinational  force  in  Lebanon." 
But  the  authority  is  in  these  words: 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b;  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  panicipation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25.  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Poice  in  Lebanon. 

Clearly,  the  authorization  is  given 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  multina- 
tional forces  in  Lebanon.  Any  com- 
mander in  chief  would  want  that  au- 
thority. Any  Congress  would  give  the 
President  that  kind  of  authority  once 
they  have  committed  forces  into  an 
area  of  imminent  hostilities. 

Section  6  is  entitled  'Duration  of  au- 
thorization for  United  States  partici- 
pation tn  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Labanon." 

Sec.  6.  The  participation  of  United  States 
.Vrmed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactement  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

And  then  there  are  three  conditions 
under  which  authorization  shall  termi- 
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nate  sooner 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
three  provisions  be  i:-r:nted  in  (he 
Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  condi- 
tions v/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoru.  as  follov.'s: 

(1)  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  tc  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  States  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lt  b- 
anon  is  required  alter  such  withdrawal  :n 
order  tc  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  September  25.  1982.  exchange  of  let 
ters  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebp.non:  or 

(2)  The  assumption  by  the  United  Natio.ns 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilifies  of  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon;  or 

(3)  ThL'  implementation  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  in  the  area. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  conclude  hy  read- 
ing the  first  part,  section  7va).  '  Inter- 
pretation of  t?iis  resolv^tion." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  m  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing Unitod  Slates  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multination.-il  Force  in  Lebanon 
if  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

So.  at  any  time  circumstances 
change  in  Lebanon,  one  way  or  an- 
other, that  have  an  effect,  adverse  or 
favorable,  to  our  presence  in  that 
country,  the  President  on  his  own  au- 
thority can  withdraw  them  or  tiie 
Congress  by  joint  resolution  can  direct 
the  President  to  withdraw  them. 

At  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
now  for  such  colloquy  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  wish  to  carry  on.  I  regret  very 
much  indeed  that  lie  has  been  delayed 
a  half  hour  after  the  time  I  told  him 
he  could  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
understand  the  difficulties  of  timing 
in  the  management  of  this  very  impor- 
tant resolution. 

As  we  approach  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  pending  resolution,  two  central 
considerations  must  be  addressed: 
First,  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  War  Powers  Act  to  decide 
the  scope  of  any  U.S.  military  commit- 
ment in  Lebanon;  second,  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
military  forces  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional unit  in  Lebanon. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  highly  desir- 
able for  the  President  to  agree  with 
congressional  leadership  on  the  appli- 
cability of  the  War  Powers  Act.  While 
the  President  has  extensive  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  unaer  article 
II  of  the  Constitution,  article  I  vests  in 


the  Congress  the  responsibility  to  de- 
clare war  and  raise  money  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Through  exten- 
sive hostilities  which  have  become  un- 
declared wars  in  the  past,  we  have 
seen  congressional  authority  substan- 
tially diluted. 

To  correct  that  imbalance  and  to 
define  further  congressional  author- 
ity, the  War  Powers  Act  was  enacted. 
Given  the  deaths  and  casualties  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Lebanon 
and  the  escalated  involvement  of  air 
and  naval  power,  there  is  little  doubt 
in  my  judgment  that  the  operative 
definition  of  the  War  Powers  Act  was 
present  so  as  to  trigger  congressional 
involvement. 

Protracted  conflict  between  the  Con- 
gress under  article  I  and  the  President 
imder  article  II  could  severely  damage 
our  national  interest.  There  is  hardly 
time  for  the  Federal  courts  to  exercise 
their  article  III  powers  to  resolve  the 
dispute.  The  compromise,  which  ac- 
cords a  significant  congressional  role, 
was  sound. 

Our  experience  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
vesting  in  the  Congress  the  ultimate 
authority  to  declare  war.  We  learned 
in  Vietnam,  and  before,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  engage  in  ex- 
tensive military  operations  without 
substantial  public  support.  Vietnam 
demonstrated  that  a  military  oper- 
ation cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
on  a  limited  basis;  and  a  military  oper- 
ation on  a  limited  basis  carmot  be  suc- 
cessfully fought  without  widespread 
public  support. 

The  Congress,  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers understood,  is  much  closer  to 
the  people  and  reflects  and  under- 
stands public  sentiment  better  than 
the  more  removed  executive  branch.  It 
is  not  only  the  obligation  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  run 
for  election  every  2  years  which  keeps 
the  Congress  closer  to  the  people  than 
the  President  can  possibly  be.  The  pat- 
tern has  developed  at  recesses,  and  for 
that  matter  frequently  on  weekends, 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
return  to  their  States  and  districts  to 
sample  public  opinion.  During  the  past 
45  days,  for  example,  I  have  held  open 
house  public  meetings  in  Pennsylvania 
in  Gettysburg,  Chambersburg,  Altoo- 
na,  Johnstown,  Greensburg,  Monroe- 
ville,  Butler,  Mercer,  Erie.  York.  Allen- 
town,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Media, 
West  Chester,  Norristown,  and  Doyles- 
town. 

There  is  no  more  important  function 
for  the  U.S.  Government  than  the  pro- 
tection and  security  for  our  people. 
The  first  and  most  fundamental 
reason  for  the  founding  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  foreign  danger.  On  that 
central  issue,  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  F»resident  and  the  Con- 
gress is  most  fundamental;  and  that 


separation   of   power   has   been   pre- 
served by  the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  substantive  issue  of  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  is,  in  my 
judgment,  more  difficult  than  the  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  power  between 
the  President  and  Congress 

While  the  Congress  was  not  formally 
consulted,  there  was  much  more 
reason  to  support  the  multinational 
force  for  peacekeeping  than  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  decision  to  uti- 
lize land,  sea.  and  airpower  in  an  ex- 
panding Lebanon  conflict. 

The  multinational  aspect  was.  in 
itself,  highly  desirable.  On  too  many 
occasions,  the  United  States  has  had 
to  assimie  worldwide  responsibility, 
which  should  have  been  shared  by 
other  nations.  The  precedent  of  a  mul- 
tinational force  is  excellent  and  should 
be  expanded  to  include  more  nations 
whose  forces  might  be  available  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

The  objective  of  peacekeeping  was 
sharply  challenged  by  the  eruption  of 
fighting  in  Lebanon  which  constituted 
the  recurrence  of  the  civil  war  which 
has  plagued  that  nation  since  1974. 
The  marines  in  Lebanon  were  placed 
in  an  untenable  situation  which  was 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  role  of 
U.S.  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  Nei- 
ther their  purpose  nor  their  authoriza- 
tion was  to  fight  to  win.  There  was  no 
peace  left  to  keep.  From  Vietnam,  we 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  futility 
of  passive  military  action  which  is  not 
aggressively  directed  toward  victory. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  United  States  maintains  the 
psychology  that  a  deployment  of 
forces,  like  multinational  peacekeep- 
ers, is  not  irrevocable.  If  we  are  not  to 
maintain  a  frame  of  mind  that  we  can 
have  a  variety  of  options,  including 
withdrawal,  then  it  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  have  the  initial  entry. 

The  issue  was  succinctly  articulated 
by  Mr.  Tim  Thomas  of  North  Hun- 
tingdon, Pa.,  who  wrote  to  me: 

What  is  their  (the  peace-keeping  forces) 
purpose  in  Beirut?  They  certainly  aren't 
keeping  the  peace.  I  really  don't  understand 
the  political  reasons  for  our  being  there. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  correct  in  suggesting 
that  without  a  peace  to  keep,  there  is 
no  function  for  a  peacekeeper.  Unless 
our  objective  is  redefined  to  expand 
our  activity  to  fight  to  win  a  Lebanese 
civil  war,  then  there  is  no  operative 
policy  for  staying  in  Lebanon.  There 
has  been  no  serious  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  or  the  multinational 
force  should  alter  its  objective  to 
fighting  aggressively  to  win  the  Leba- 
nese civil  war. 

This  issue  may  have  been  resolved 
by  the  recent  cease-fire  arrangement. 
So  long  as  the  cease-fire  remains  in 
effect,  there  is  a  peace  to  keep. 

The  potentiality  for  sudden  change 
in  the  situation  in  Lebanon  requires 
the  Congress  to  address  its  commit- 


ment in  the  light  of  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  circumstances.  While  we  all 
hope  that  the  cease  fire  will  be  main- 
tained, we  could  rapidly  be  confronted 
with  an  eruption  of  hostilities  which 
would  require  a  redefinition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  multinational  force. 

When  Secretary  Shultz  testified 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  refused  to  put  a  limit  on  the  ma- 
rines' mission  in  Lebanon,  notwith- 
standing the  language  of  authoriza- 
tion for  a  stay  of  18  months.  Just  as 
the  executive  is  unwilling  to  cast  a 
commitment  in  concrete  because  of 
the  unpredictability  of  future  develop- 
ments, so  too  the  Congress  must  be 
very  careful  on  a  commitment  which  is 
applicable  to  peacekeeping  or  a  limited 
use  of  force  while  reserving  congres- 
sional approval  for  a  broader  applica- 
tion of  force  which  may  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Congress  must  be  careful  not  to  de- 
clare war  by  implication. 

Accordingly,  our  authorization  to 
the  President  must  be  tailored  to  the 
existing  circumstances  with  a  careful 
reservation.  That  we  are  not  commit- 
ting to  expanded  use  of  force  which 
may  be  tantamount  to  an  indirect  au- 
thorization for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  relates  to 
the  factor  of  a  change  in  circum- 
stance. The  issue  of  approving  Presi- 
dential action  in  placing  the  marines 
in  Lebanon  as  a  peacekeeping  force  is 
very  different  from  approving  expand- 
ed hostilities  which  may  come  into 
play  there.  Certainly,  when  the  Presi- 
dent placed  the  peacekeeping  force 
there  approximately  a  year  ago,  it  was 
a  salutary  move  which  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  war  activities  and  the  contin- 
gent might  have  used  some  minimal 
force  to  keep  the  peace.  But  when  sub- 
stantial hostilities  broke  out  in  the 
course  of  the  last  several  weeks,  when 
the  marine  contingent  was  supported 
by  airpower  and  by  naval  power  and 
the  battleship  was  moved  into  range 
with  its  18-inch  guns  and  their  capac- 
ity to  hurl  1-ton  projectiles,  then  that 
situation  changed  materially. 

The  advent  of  the  current  cease-fire 
is  a  very  gratifying  development  which 
greatly  strengthens  the  President's  po- 
sition and  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution  today  or  for  so  long  as  there 
is  a  peace  there  to  keep.  The  concern 
that  I  have,  however— whether  the 
period  of  time  is  6  months  or  18 
months  or  6  days  or  18  days— is  wheth- 
er there  may  be  a  substantial  change 
in  the  present  circumstances  and  the 
President  may  commit  substantial  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  area  and  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  approving 
this  resolution  may.  in  effect  turn  out 
to  be  a  declaration  of  war  by  implica- 
tion. 

We  are  being  called  on  here  to  give 
our  approval  to  what  the  President 
has  done.  It  may  well  be,  however. 
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that  our  efforts  to  Invoke  the  War 
Powers  A:t  will  have  an  effect  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  Intended  by 
Congress. 

Congres^  enacted  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  iMpose  some  restraint  on  the 
Presldenfb  actusdly  engaging  in  hostil- 
ities which  might  equally  well  be  de- 
fined as  wiar  without  congressional  au- 
thorlzatioh  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, wliich  provides  that  only  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  declare  war. 
I  am  concerned  that  passing  this  reso- 
lution mai?  give  rise  to  an  understand- 
ing that  iCongress  has  consented  to 
Presidential  action  which  may  later  be 
expanded!  and  thus  may  constitute  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Implication. 

I  read  the  President's  language  in 
his  letterFof  September  27,  where  he 
states:      I 

It  would  be  my  Intention  to  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  as  contemplated  by  the 
act.  If  circumstances  require  any  substantial 
expansion  In  the  number  and  role  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

Who  Is  io  define  where  there  is  "sub- 
stantial expansion"?  The  President  did 
not  deeni  it  necessary  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  in  placing  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  He  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  in  oiiderlng  air  cover.  He  did  not 
deem  it  Necessary  to  invoke  the  War 
I>owers  Act  in  ordering  naval  support. 
Who  is  tl  lere  to  say  that  the  President 
will  deem  it  necessary  to  invoke  the 
War  Pow  ;rs  Act  in  a  change  of  clrcimi- 
stances?  Who  is  to  define  what  consti- 
tutes a  "substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  or  role  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon"? 

That  Is  why,  earlier  today,  I  infor- 
mally as  ted  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations ahd  why  I  ask  him  now,  what 
happens  when  the  scope  of  the  activi- 
ty is  no  lj)nger  peacekeeping?  Where  it 
Is  peaceHeeping,  it  is  easy  to  say  what 
Congress  has  authorized.  But  if  the 
situation  escalates  and  there  is  per- 
haps a  deployment  of  additional  ma- 
rines, nerhaps  additional  use  of  air 
power,  perhaps  additional  use  of  naval 
force,  so  Ithat  there  is  a  realistic  equiv- 
alent of  war,  what  will  the  construc- 
tion be  (if  our  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion? Do  we  not  face  the  real  risk  of 
having  o  it  action  interpreted  as  a  del- 
egation of  authority  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Pi  esident  to  make  war? 

When  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  hid  a  conversation  before,  we 
talked  axjut  delegating  the  power  to 
declare  far.  Well,  the  President  will 
not  decikre  war,  but  he  may  make  war, 
which  is  really  more  serious  than  de- 
claring uar.  To  make  war  is  to  carry 
the  act  c  ut  rather  than  to  state  the  in- 
tention. I  have  grave  concern  that 
when  we  pass— if  we  pass,  assimiing  we 
pass— th»  war  powers  resolution,  we 
may  be,  in  effect,  be  delegating  to  the 
Presidert  the  authority  to  make  war 
and  that,  by  passing  this  resolution. 
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we  may  in  effect,  be  declaring  war  by 
Implication. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  incisive  question. 
Again,  I  think  he  will  add  materially 
to  public  understanding  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  accomplish  by  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  that  is  before 
us. 

What  we  are  doing  is  taking  two 
things  into  account.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  prevent  war  is  to  have  a  strong 
defense  establishment  and  a  strong  de- 
fense presence  so  that  we  prevent  war. 
What  we  have  are  American  forces  in 
Lebanon  at  this  time  that  are  in  a 
peacekeeping  force.  Their  essential 
purpose  is  to  maintain  peace  and  bring 
about  conditions  for  peace  in  that 
area.  In  reading  the  President's  letter 
and  his  analysis,  in  talking  to  top  ad- 
ministrative officials,  in  talking  with 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  talking  with  foreign  diplomats— and 
we  have  one  of  them  right  here  now. 
the  Ambassador  from  Lebanon,  meet- 
ing with  our  colleagues,  it  is  clear  our 
forces  are  necessary  for  peace.  Cer- 
tainly, from  the  editorials  I  have  seen, 
analyses  by  journalists  who  are  in  Leb- 
anon today  and  have  seen  the  effect  of 
the  cease-fire,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  House  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  30  to  6  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a 
closer  vote,  reported  out  this  resolu- 
tion, we  have  contributed  immensely 
to  providing  an  incentive  for  all  par- 
ties in  Lebanon. 

Recognizing  that  American  forces 
are  not  going  to  cut  and  run.  they  are 
not  going  to  walk  away  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities, recognizing  that  Leba- 
non and  the  Middle  East  are  areas  of 
the  world  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well  as  our  economic  inter- 
ests. I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had 
a  cease-fire,  nor  do  a  lot  of  other  in- 
formed people  believe  we  would  have 
had  a  cease-fire  if  we  had  in  any  way 
indicated  and  sent  signals  to  that  part 
of  the  world  that  we  were  just  getting 
tired,  we  did  not  want  to  assume  our 
responsibilities,  and  we  would  not  par- 
ticipate actively  in  that  peacekeeping 
force. 

I  talked  to  those  marines  out  there 
when  they  arrived.  I  was  on  holiday  at 
the  time,  but  I  got  out  to  Beirut  very 
quickly  because  I  felt  the  President 
and  Congress  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
this  operation,  to  welcome  those  ma- 
rines and  welcome  the  Italian  and 
French  peacekeeping  forces  as  well.  I 
think  we  have  sent  a  clear  signal  that 
brought  about  a  cease-fire  that  has 
stopped  the  slaughter,  stopped  the 
rocketing,  stopped  the  machine  gun 
fire.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  going 
to  last,  but  the  last  one  lasted  many, 
many  months  and  saved  thousands  of 
lives.  I  am  hopeful  we  are  now  going 
to  move  forward. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  in  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  from  Leba- 
non. He  made  the  statement  that  he 
was  confident  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  the  cease-fire  because  of  the 
show  of  force  the  United  States  has 
made  in  Lebanon.  He  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  situation,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  United  States  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  preserving 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  by 
having  the  marines  there.  Of  course,  it 
is  their  hope  that  this  resolution  now 
pending  will  be  passed  and  that  this 
matter  will  give  the  President  the 
right  to  keep  them  there  for  18 
months. 

I  just  thought  I  would  say  that  is  his 
clear  opinion.  I  have  just  talked  with 
him.  He  is  in  conference  now  with  a 
number  of  Senators.  I  felt  that  might 
be  of  some  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate that  intervention.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution.  I  deeply  regret,  once 
again,  that  all  of  us  cannot  be  in  the 
meeting  with  the  Lebanese  Ambassa- 
dor at  this  particular  time,  but  it  is  im- 
portant, because  of  the  limited  time 
we  have,  that  we  continue  this  debate. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  follow  up  with  another  question. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  the 
Senator  has  asserted.  The  presence  of 
our  forces  and  the  multinational  force 
has  been  helpful  in  bringing  about  the 
cease-fire.  I  recall  when  the  chairman 
made  a  trip  to  Lebanon,  and  I  was 
there  a  few  days  after  him,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1982,  the  day  when  the  peace- 
keeping force  withdrew,  only  later  to 
return. 

Under  the  current  situation,  since 
there  is  peace  there,  great  justification 
exists  for  having  a  peacekeeping  force. 
But  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  a  matter  of  definition,  when  does 
"peacekeeping"  change  to  "warmak- 
ing"? 

Where  you  have  1,400  marines  in  op- 
eration and  a  total  of  somewhere  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  soldiers  of  the 
multinational  force  and  the  Lebanese 
are  firing  at  those  5.000  to  6.000  men 
and  are  killing  a  number  of  them  and 
wounding  many  more— five  U.S.  ma- 
rines killed  and  more  than  two  dozen 
wounded,  and  additional  casualties  to 
other  members  of  the  multinational 
force— and  you  have  the  multinational 
force  firing  back,  you  have  support 
from  air.  you  have  support  from  the 
Navy,  at  what  point  does  "peacekeep- 
ing" shift  to  "warmaking"?  When  is 
there  a  war  that  has  not  been  declared 
by  the  Congress  under  its  exclusive 
constitutional  responsibility? 


Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  very  matter  that 
caused  me  to  introduce  into  the 
Senate  the  original  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, which  30  days  later  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  Senator  Javits.  then  working 
with  Senator  Stennis  find  a  number  of 
the  rest  of  us,  turned  that  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  into  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  could  be  adopted  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  sent  as  leg- 
islation, as  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
President. 

As  we  know,  it  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  vetoed  it.  But  we  carried 
it  over  the  veto,  and  it  Is  the  War 
Powers  Act  that  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 

What  we  tried  to  take  into  account 
at  that  time,  what  I  was  worried  about 
at  the  time  I  introduced  my  original 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  was 
that  we  continually  make  war  without 
declaring  it.  Clearly  the  Constitution 
preserved  to  the  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive authority  to  declare  war.  as  was 
made  clear  in  eminent  testimony  by 
constitutional  authorities  during  the 
hearings.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  himself,  a  distin- 
guished attorney  appeared.  We  had 
brilliant  testimony  from  the  former 
High  Commissioner  of  Germany, 
former  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  our  friend.  Jack 
McCloy.  now  an  eminent  attorney  on 
international  and  constitutional  law. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  in  the 
brilliant  testimony  he  gave,  as  to  ex- 
actly what  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  in  mind  as  they  deliberated 
and  debated  and  then  came  to  the 
wording  that  they  did  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  in  article  I,  section 
8  gives  the  Congress  the  right  to  de- 
clare war,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  dis- 
cussions which  went  on  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Philadelphia 
that  this  decision  was  taken  deliber- 
ately and  with  great  consideration. 
The  grant  to  Congress  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  power  to  declare  war  is 
clear  and  solemn. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia also  realizes,  the  development  of 
international  affairs  in  this  century 
and  particularly  since  World  War  II 
has  to  some  extent  outrun  the  devel- 
opment of  international  and  constitu- 
tional law.  The  U.N.  Charter  essential- 
ly outlaws  war,  except  in  self-defense. 
And  as  a  consequence,  the  practice  of 
formally  declaring  war  as  envisioned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Con- 
stitution has  generally  been  aban- 
doned. We  have  not  resorted  to  that 
since  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  fought  in  Korea 
and  we  fought  in  Vietnam  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  Congress 
was  asked  to  provide  the  funds  and  to 
authorize  the  draft  and  do  other 
things  in  support  of  those  conflicts, 
but  we  did  not  as  a  general  and  defini- 


tive   question    decide    the    issue    of 
whether  those  wars  were  justified. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Was  the  Korean  sit- 
uation a  war? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  ever  I  have  seen  a 
situation  that  was  war,  that  was  it.  It 
certainly  was  war  to  those  who  were 
out  there,  who  were  killed  and 
maimed,  and  to  those  who  are  still  in 
veterans  hospitals  walking  around 
crippled.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
war.  and  they  knew  it.  But  it  was 
never  a  declared  war  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  And  was  Vietnam  a 
war? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  500.000  U.S. 
forces  that  were  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  the  50,000  who  never 
came  back  to  this  country,  that  was  a 
war,  no  ifs.  ands,  or  buts  about  it,  yet 
it  was  never  a  declared  war. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Going  back  to  my 
earlier  question,  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non last  week  with  the  5,000  to  6,000 
multinational  forces  being  fired  upon 
and  firing  back  with  air  and  naval  sup- 
f>ort,  was  that  a  war? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  they  were  not 
shooting  BB's.  They  were  not  using 
slingshots  They  were  using  cannons. 
They  were  using  big  guns.  They  were 
using  weapons  intended  for  one  pur- 
pose  

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  answering  yes. 

Mr.  PERCY  [continuing].  To  deter, 
maim  or  kill  personnel,  and  that  is  a 
war.  But  there  has  never  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  declared  war  by  any 
party  in  the  Middle  East,  nor  has 
there  been  a  declared  war  in  Central 
America  or  in  Chad. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Once  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  acknowledges  or  ex- 
presses the  judgment  that  it  was  a  war 
in  Lebanon  last  week,  then  how  can 
we  justify  authorizing  the  President 
under  this  resolution  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities which  will  amount  to  war,  con- 
sistent with  our  exclusive  constitution- 
al responsibility  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  could  just  go  back 
to  what  we  decided  to  do  in  1970 
before  answering  the  question.  May  I 
relate  it,  because  it  is  pertinent. 

When  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
early  in  the  seventies  considered  how 
to  exercise  the  clear  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  decide  the  solerrui  issue  of 
war  or  peace,  let  us  face  it,  their  task 
was  not  a  very  easy  one. 

My  old  friend  and  brilliant  col- 
league, Jacob  Javits,  held  a  press  con- 
ference this  morning  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing  room  in 
the  Dirksen  Building,  a  committee  on 
which  he  served  with  such  distinction 
for  so  many  years.  He  described  the 


difficult  problem  which  confronted 
the  drafters  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  leading 
member,  and  he  described  the  ele- 
ments of  the  resolution  as  it  emerged. 
It  began  as  I  wished  I  would  be  two 
places  at  once,  in  the  hearing  room  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
at  a  markup  on  a  bill  that  we  had  been 
waiting  for .  many,  many  months.  It 
was  crucial  to  the  administration. 

I  hope  Senator  Javits  will  be  able  to 
join  us  tomorrow  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  provide  to  his  colleagues  his  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  on  this  issue.  I 
hope  he  will  be  available  so  we  can 
confer  with  him  on  the  authority  in- 
tended by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate 
when  we  passed  and  adopted  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  Sen- 
ator Javits  before  joining  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  today.  I 
asked  him  for  his  judgment.  There  is 
no  one  on  whom  I  would  rather  rely 
for  advice  then  Senator  Jack  Javits.  I 
would  undercut  or  compromise  the 
war  powers  resolution  which  was  a  cre- 
ation of  his  brilliant  mind. 

His  response,  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  prior  to  our 
markup,  and  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Record,  was  as  careful,  as  pre- 
cise, and  as  judicious  as  we  would  all 
expect  from  this  great  Senator. 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  statement  made  by  Senator  Javits 
last  Thursday: 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  each  gained  a  major  point  in  the  pro- 
posed compromise  on  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Congress  has  established  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  may  set  the  clock  running  under 
the  resolution  even  if  the  President  does  not 
trigger  it  by  giving  the  appropriate  notice 
under  the  proper  section  of  the  resolution 
when  U.S.  troops  are  deployed  abroad  Into 
hostilities  or  the  imminent  threat  of  them. 
The  President  has  gained  the  point  that  for 
the  situation  in  Lebsmon  the  authority  Con- 
gress gives  him  to  continue  their  involve- 
ment must  be  by  joint  not  concurrent  reso- 
lution, thereby,  requiring  the  President's 
signature.  This  compromise  avoids  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  at  this  juncture.  Though  it 
may  not  settle  the  issue,  it  is  an  important 
step  along  the  way. 

In  short,  the  war  powers  resolution 
was  drafted  in  recognition  that  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
hostilities  abroad  had  occurred  and 
would  continue  to  occur  without  decla- 
rations of  war. 

The  resolution  was  an  effort  to  mod- 
ernize our  procedures  in  order  to  ful- 
fill our  original  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. It  recognized  that  in  the 
present  era.  there  will  be  uses  of  U.S. 
forces  which  do  involve  hostilities  or 
imminent  hostilities,  but  which  do  not 
involve  all-out  war.  The  peacekeeping 
mission  of  our  forces  in  Lebanon  is  one 
such  use  of  our  military  forces.  It  is  an 
essential  function.  It  does  involve  hos- 
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tilltles.  It  should  have  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress.  But  it  would  be  complete- 
ly Inapprdpriate  to  declare  war  on 
anyone  urn  ler  these  circumstances. 

The  Founding  Fathers  probably  did 
not  smticiijate  such  use  of  the  U.S. 
forces,  but  Congress  did  cover  such  a 
situation  Mrith  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. We  are  not  surrendering  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  resolution  to  con- 
sider the  iesirability  of  such  an  au- 
thorlzatior  and  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
it.  It  is  a  limited  authorization,  which 
I  think  is  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. ,.  , 
Mr.  SPIiCTER.  I  will  ask  a  final 
question  before  yielding  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  N  aryland. 

Mr.  PEP  CY.  I  will  be  happy  to  take 
one  final  fauestion  and  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SPSCTER.  When  the  Senator 
from  Illin(  lis  said,  in  the  statement  he 
has  just  made,  that  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate o  declare  a  war,  but  he  has 
conceded  tarlier  that  the  activity  last 
week  in  Lebanon  amounted  to  a  war, 
will  not  w ;  violate  our  oaths  of  office, 
in  which  \  re  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constituti  jn,  which  empowers  only 
Congress  to  declare  war,  if,  through 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  or  other- 
wise, we  authorize  a  war  to  be  engaged 
in  which  las  not  been  declared  in  ac- 
cordance inth  our  constitutional  man- 
date? 

Mr.  PEI  iCY.  I  would  have  to  refer  to 
a  greater  authority  for  a  definition 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  could 
provide—'  Vebster,  perhaps— to  find 
out  exact  y  what  war  is  and  how  Web- 
ster defin  !s  what  war  is. 

Certain  y,  our  mission  today  in  Leba- 
non is  enl  irely  different  from  our  mis- 
sion in  Wi  )rld  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
certainly  iifferent  from  what  it  was  in 
Vietnam. 

In  Vieti  am,  we  had  all-out  battle  for 
a  sustains  d  period  of  time. 

In  Lebsnon,  though  we  had  an  ex- 
change cf  weapons  fire  of  varying 
sizes,  smi.ll  and  large— at  sea  and  on 
land,— ou'  exchange  was  done  not  to 
interdict,  not  to  cut  off,  not  to  win  vic- 
tory over  not  to  decimate  forces,  but 
strictly  fur  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  Marnes  when  they  were  fired 
upon  and  to  let  the  forces  firing  upon 
them  kn(  w  that  if  they  continued  to 
do  so  th;y  would  pay  a  price.  That 
price  wov  Id  be  the  destruction  of  the 
hostile  p(  rsonnel  and  the  equipment. 

That  WEis  the  limited  iiature  of  our 
operation .  The  operation  was  success- 
ful. When  they  saw  the  size  of  the 
guns  on  ;he  Ranger,  the  guns  on  our 
cruisers  ind  our  destroyers,  and  the 
presence  of  the  battleship  New  Jersey, 
there  wa  i  less  of  a  desire  to  harass  our 
Marines  :  ind  endanger  our  Marines. 

At  no  time  did  we  have  an  intention 
to  take  or  occupy  any  land,  to  put 
forces  aihore  that  would  seize  and 
take  any  parts  of  Lebanon  occupied  by 
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Syria,  certainly  not  by  Israel,  or  even 
by  the  Palestinians.  It  was  a  very  lim- 
ited operation. 

Certainly,  those  sitting  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  those  shells  would  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  war,  but  sudden- 
ly we  now  have  a  cease  fire.  That  situ- 
ation is  different  from  the  one  we  had 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  South 
Vietnam,  and  South  Korea. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   SARBANES.   Mr.   President,   I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  asked  some  very  serious  questions 
of   the   chairman   of   the   committee 
with  respect  to  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Earlier  in  the  exchange,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  quoted  the 
statement  by  Senator  Javits  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. That  was  a  three-paragraph 
statement.  What  was  quoted  was  only 
the  first  paragraph,  and  I  should  like 
to  read  the  other  two.  I  particularly 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  Senator  Javits  closed  that  state- 
ment by  saying: 

The  constitutional  issue  is  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  very  much  the  question  until  the 
division  of  these  powers  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution  is  finally  accepted. 

So  the  Senator  is  putting  his  finger 
on  an  extremely  important  point  here 
and  one  that  was  clearly  recognized  by 
Senator  Javits  in  his  statement. 

While  he  stated  in  the  quotation 
that  this  was  an  important  step  along 
the  way,  he  then  went  on  to  say— this 
is  the  balance  of  his  statement: 

The  length  of  the  time  which  is  covered, 
18  months,  within  which  time  the  President 
in  effect  continues  his  exclusive  control  over 
the  incidence  of  "war"  notwithstanding  the 
exclusive  grant  of  power  to  declare  war  to 
the  Congress  under  Article  1,  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  is  excessive  in  so  perplex- 
ing a  situation,  such  as  Lebanon,  and  disap- 
pointing, but  there  are  some  countervailing 
elements  in  the  other  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise. The  Congress  may  (again  by  joint  not 
concurrent  resolution)  direct  a  sooner  with- 
drawal of  the  Marines  and  the  Marines  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon  only  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  and  in  their  present  numbers. 

The  political  question  will  still  remain 
before  the  country  as  to  the  exclusivity  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  war.  I 
believe  the  force  of  public  opinion  would 
back  the  Congress  and  heavily  influence  the 
President's  decision  whether  or  not  to  veto 
any  such  joint  resolution  for  the  earlier 
withdrawal  of  the  Marines  or  would  sustain 
the  Congress  in  an  override  or  in  acting  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  constitutional 
issue  is  and  will  continue  to  be  very  much 
the  question  until  the  division  of  these 
powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  is  fi- 
nally accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  obviously 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  entire 
statement  of  Senator  Javits  that  what 
the  administration  has  done  thus  far 


does  not  comport  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  raising  this  important  consti- 
tutional question. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  situation  before  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  war  powers  resolution 
as  it  applies  to  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non, and  as  we  have  been  illustrating 
here  this  afternoon,  we  face  two  ques- 
tions. 

The  first  is  whether  the  laws  govern- 
ing war  powers  are  applicable  to  this 
particular  situation.  The  second  is 
whether  Congress  should  express  its 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
President's  conduct  of  our  policy  in 
Lebanon.  I  have  heard  somewhat  more 
of  the  latter,  although  it  is  sort  of  an 
interesting  mix.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions is  yes:  The  laws  governing  war 
powers  are  applicable,  and,  yes,  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  point  in  time  we 
should  express  our  satisfaction  with 
the  President's  conduct  of  our  policy 
in  Lebanon. 

I  do  the  first  on  this  basis:  The  war 
powers  resolution,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  commonsense  which  went  into 
drafting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  almost  200  years  ago.  At 
the  time  that  the  act  was  passed  in 
1973,  overriding  Presidential  veto, 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  sort 
of  colored  the  issue  for  the  next  10 
years.  They  viewed  it  as  a  major  de- 
parture in  executive-legislative  rela- 
tions. A  great  deal  of  television  and 
radio  time  was  used,  and  much  print- 
ing ink  was  spilled,  over  the  question 
of  whether  the  act,  on  one  hand, 
would  unwisely  limit  the  President's 
ability  to  act  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  would  prevent  another  so- 
called  Presidential  war. 

To  a  large  extent,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  concerns  were 
largely  traumatic  rhetoric,  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  war  powers  resolution 
simply  restated  what  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  Americans  over  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  vital,  but  it  did  not 
stake  out  a  whole  lot  of  new  ground. 

What  is  the  War  Powers  Act?  Be- 
neath all  the  verbiage,  it  is  a  law  re- 
quiring the  President  to  report  to  and 
consult  with  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing U.S.  military  forces  into  certain 
specific  situations. 

Beyond  that,  the  resolution  simply 
states  that  when  U.S.  forces  are  either 
engaged  in  hostilities  or  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  hostilities  are  imminent. 
Congress  shall  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  responsibility  for  authorizing 
their  deployment.  Congress  can  exer- 
cise that  responsibility  in  a  number  of 
ways.  First,  it  can  exercise  its  exclusive 
right,  as  is  being  discussed  here,  to  de- 


clare war,  and  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  war  is  not  whether  or  not 
someone  sees  the  gruns  on  the  Ranger 
or  marines  are  killed.  War  is  strictly  a 
legal  condition  which  conveys  certain 
rights  and  certain  responsibilities  to 
belligerent  parties  in  a  certain  circum- 
stance. 

Second,  if  Congress  does  not  wish  to 
declare  war,  it  can  nonetheless  enact 
legislation  authorizing  the  President 
to  continue  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops;  or,  third,  Congress  can  condi- 
tionally extend  the  60-day  period  of 
time  in  the  War  Powers  Act,  in  which 
the  President  is  permitted  to  act  more 
or  less  unilaterally  after  he  reports 
and  consults. 

Finally,  Congress  has  it  in  its  power 
to  order  the  withdrawal  of  troops, 
either  by  waiting  for  the  statutory  60- 
day  clock  to  run  or  by  affirmatively 
acting  earlier  to  withdraw  those 
troops. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  simply  a  reassertion  of 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
President's  rights  and  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  can  be  fully  exercised 
only  when  Congress  has  declared  war 
or  has  otherwise  created  specific  statu- 
tory authority  to  act. 

In  situations  short  of  that,  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  to  introduce  troops 
into  situations  of  active  or  imminent 
hostilities  are  curtailed  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress.  Even  if 
the  President  tries  to  avoid  reporting 
and  consulting,  our  authority  is  clear 
and  his  is  limited  imder  the  act.  That 
is  as  it  should  be. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  essence 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  is  a  statutory 
reminder  that  the  constitutional 
power  to  commit  troops  is  a  power 
that  is  shared.  The  key  word  here  is 
"shared."  It  is  less  important  that  the 
law  creates  a  60-day  clock  than  that  it 
mandates  an  active  congressional  role 
in  matters  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  constitutional  principle  is  clear, 
and  it  should  never  have  required  reit- 
eration. The  specific  statutory  ele- 
ments—60-day  clocks,  48-hour  report- 
ing provisions,  and  so  forth— are 
simply  esoterica  when  compared  to 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  re- 
porting, consultation,  and  shared 
power. 

But  shared  power  means  shared  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  remember  that 
the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  necessitated  at  least  as  much  by 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  perform  its 
duties  during  the  Vietnam  war  as  it 
was  by  any  so-called  "usurpation  of 
power  by  the  President."  If  the  act 
reasserts  the  obvious  point  that  war 
powers  are  shared  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult,  it  is  also  a  re- 
minder to  us  in  Congress  that  we  must 
do  our  duty,  just  as  the  President 
must  do  his. 


If  we  face  a  situation  where  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  introduced  into 
actual  or  imminent  hostilities,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  in  Congress  to  act. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  after  August 
29— the  day  the  first  marines  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  fire  specifically 
aimed  at  them— the  situation  in  Leba- 
non became  one  of  at  least  imminent 
hostilities  and  more  likely  ongoing 
hostilities.  We  had.  of  course,  already 
been  reported  to  and  consulted  by  the 
President  at  the  time  the  Marines 
joined  the  multinational  force  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  With  the  casualties  on 
August  29  of  this  year,  however,  our 
role  became  larger,  for  the  war  powers 
resolution  came  into  full  effect. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  share 
with  the  President  the  responsibility 
for  permitting  or  prohibiting  troop  de- 
ployments in  a  situation  where  Ameri- 
cans are  being  killed.  The  essential  re- 
quirement of  the  War  Powers  Act- 
shared  duty  to  decide  on  deployment- 
is  being  met  by  this  debate  today.  So 
the  first  question— whether  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  pertinent  to  this 
situation— can  clearly  be  answered 
"yes." 

In  saying  that,  let  me  stress  a  key 
point.  The  President  has  thus  far  fully 
complied  with  every  expectation  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  The  resolution 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  was  drafted  with  the  admin- 
istration's guidance  and  blessing.  It  is 
specific  in  stating  that  the  marines 
and  the  naval  task  force  "are  now  in 
hostilities  requiring  authorization  of 
their  continued  presence  under  the 
war  powers  resolution." 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  evade 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  prin- 
ciple we  established  in  1973  is  being 
upheld,  and  there  is  strong  consensus 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  that  point. 

That  is  where  the  second  question 
comes  into  play— whether  or  not  we  in 
this  body  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Lebanon.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  debate  on  that  question  has 
become  tangled  up  in  the  particulars 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  It  is  easy 
to  confuse  ourselves  on  this  point. 

The  war  powers  resolution  was  not 
drafted  simply  to  limit  each  and  every 
deployment  of  American  troops  to  60 
days.  Congress  did  not  believe  that 
each  and  every  international  situation 
could  be  resolved  in  a  mere  2  months, 
nor  did  it  try  to  insist  that  our  only 
choices  as  a  nation  were  either  an  out- 
right declaration  of  war  or  a  statutory 
2-month  commitment.  The  60-day  pro- 
vision was  inserted  into  the  War 
Powers  Act  simply  in  order  to  insure 
that  at  some  point  after  hostilities  had 
become  imminent  and  powers  had 
become  shared,  we— Congress,  not  the 
President— would  fish  or  cut  bait.  The 
same  purpose  could  have  been  served 
if  the  clock  had  been  limited  to  15 
days  or  extended  to  180. 


In  either  event,  the  time  limit  would 
have  been  arbitrary  in  terms  of  a  given 
situation  at  a  given  location.  But  it 
would  nonetheless  have  served  the  key 
purpose— to  insure  that  Congress 
takes  an  active  role  in  the  policies 
which  might  embroil  us  in  a  war. 

The  clock  should  be  seen  as  a  trigger 
for  congressional  decisionmaking,  not 
simply  as  a  brake  on  the  President's 
role.  It  demands  action  on  our  part  as 
much  as  it  requires  caution  on  his. 

When  Senators  argue  that  we 
should  limit  the  authority  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  to  a  strict  60  days  or 
any  other  period,  they  are  not  making 
a  statement  about  the  requirements  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  They  are  making 
a  statement  about  what  they  feel  our 
role  in  Lebanon  should  be.  The  issue  is 
foreign  policy,  not  constitutional  law. 
If  Senators  choose  to  cloak  this  in  the 
language  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  we 
should  not  become  confused. 

The  War  Powers  Act  specifically  en- 
visions that  troops  may  be  deployed  in 
situations  of  imminent  or  actual  hos- 
tilities for  longer  than  60  days  provid- 
ed that  Congress  assents.  So  in  debat- 
ing today  whether  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  marines  to  60  days  or  6 
months  or  18  months,  we  are  not  de- 
bating whether  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
being  observed.  It  is.  Let  us  recognize 
that  we  in  this  body  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  President  over  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
and  let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  deter- 
mining how  we  can  and  should  best 
share  the  responsibility  for  making 
policy  in  Lebanon. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  a  number 
of  vital  foreign  policy  issues  which 
argue  for  sharing  with  the  President 
the  decision  to  let  the  marines  remain 
committed  to  the  multinational  force 
for  as  long  as  circumstances  dictate.  If 
we  decide  to  limit  the  intitial  author- 
ity to  60  days,  we  will  compel  the 
President  publicly  to  discuss  a  very 
fluid  and  very  delicate  situation  2 
months  from  now  and  as  often  there- 
after as  a  simple  majority  of  us  might 
dictate  from  time  to  time. 

The  cease-fire  terms  aruiounced  on 
Sunday  night  are  a  promising  sign.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  presence  of  the 
multinational  force  was  a  key  element 
in  obtaining  that  cease  fire.  We  should 
not  risk  undercutting  it  by  requiring  a 
bimonthly  debate  on  fundamental 
policy,  particularly  when  negotiations 
aimed  at  bringing  reconciliation  to 
Lebanon  are  underway.  We  could  not 
have  expected  President  Carter  to 
check  in  with  us  periodically  in  the 
midst  of  the  negotiations  at  Camp 
David.  We  had  to  trust  him  to  do  the 
best  he  could  while  keeping  us  advised 
informally.  Likewise,  we  must  trust 
President  Reagan.  Policy  is  actively 
made,  not  mechanically  followed,  and 
the  real  issue  is  whether  we  are  willing 
to  let  the  President  make  it  so  long  as 
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we    are 
course.     1 

Having  bald  that.  I  do  not  want  my 
colleagues  to  believe  that  Congress  If 
it  approvas  a  180-day  period  as  provid- 
ed In  the]  resolution  csui  then  turn  its 
attention  to  unrelated  matters  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  advocating  a 
retreat  from  our  shared  responsibility 
In  the  matter  of  war  powers.  The  fact 


branch  In  this  matter.  It  could  Just  as 
easily  be  lost  in  3  days  as  in  60.  or  in 
60  days  as  in  6  months,  or  as  in  6 
months  as  in  18.  The  limits  of  the  au- 
thority are  really  not  the  issue  here. 
The  wisdom  of  our  policy  and  the  will- 
ingness of  this  institution  to  assert 
Itself  should  circumstances  dictate  are 
the  real  issues.  I  think  our  policy  in 
Lebanon  Is  sound,  and  I  have  enough 
confidence  In  our  own  commonsense 


support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  why  I  caution 
them  to  Iseep  vigilant  thereafter. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
If  my  warm  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  would  yield  for  a 
question  at  the  conclusion  of  his  very 
excellent  remarks? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  happy 

to  yield. 
Mr.    DIXON.    A    number    of    times 


in  thp  matter  of  war  powers.  The  laci    comiaeuue  u.  uui   uwi.  v,^^.^.. — .-•--        ^r.    ui^wii.    «    wi^^^v,.    ^.    ~ 

^  that  r««u^dless  of  what  time  limit    to  believe  that  we  can  recognize  reality    during  the  course  of  the  Senator  s  re- 
is  mai  r^giirujcas  "1        ♦K„^„i      It,  th«.  Pvpnt  that  our  Dolicies  go  sour    ^o^irc     t    nntippri    that    the    Senator 


we  set  for  initial  authority  on  the  mul- 
tinational force— whether  60  days,  180 
days,  or  18  months— we  can  always 
recall  tte  marines  from  Lebanon 
through  J)assage,  not  of  a  concurrent 
resolutloii  that  is  provided  in  the  War 
Powers  Act.  that  Is  under  a  constitu- 
tional question,  as  a  result  of  recent 
Supreme Tcourt  decision,  we  can  do  it 
through  k  joint  resolution  or  through 
a  bill.  Our  authority  and  our  power  In 
this  area  are  clear,  as  they  always 
have  been.  ,^    , 

If  we  are  fearful  that  18  months  is 
too  long  an  initial  commitment,  what 
that  really  means  Is  that  we  do  not 
trust  our  ielves  to  do  our  jobs,  not  that 
we  do  net  trust  the  President.  Let  us 
be  forthiight  about  that  point:  We  do 
not  jeops  rdize  our  own  ability  to  with- 
draw the  troops  by  granting  the  Presi- 
dent an  18-month  authority.  We  lose 
nothing.  But  we  gain  for  him— and  for 
our  courtry— the  necessary  breathing 
space  to]  credibly  back  up  a  commit- 


ment   oA    which    most    of    us    seem    allty  of  ongoing  or  Imminent  hostU- 
agreed.  iet  us  not  weaiken  that  com-    Itles. 


In  the  event  that  our  policies  go  sour 
and  It  becomes  necessary  to  recall  the 
troops.  In  the  Interim.  I  prefer  to  give 
this  country  and  Its  President  the 
flexibility  they  need. 

At  bottom.  Mr.  President,  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  a  needed  reminder  of 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
knew  from  direct  experience:  No  for- 
eign policy  is  sustainable  unless  It  has 
the  active  support  ans  assent  of  the 
people.  That  Is  why  the  Constitution 
created  a  large  congressional  role  In 
war  powers.  This  sharing  of  the  war 
powers  actually  strengthens  our 
policy,  and  If  the  War  Powers  Act  does 
nothing  else  It  reminds  us  of  that. 

So  I  strongly  believe  that  the  act  Is  a 
needed  codification  of  constitutional 
law  and  commonsense.  and  I  support 
Its  Implementation.  Had  the  President 
chosen  not  to  comply,  we  would  our- 
selves have  been  compelled  to  Invoke 
the  act.  for  Inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive  cannot  change  the  re- 


mitment  because  we  fear  that  we  our 
selves  ar;  Incapable  of  acting  wisely.  If 
we  lack  the  confidence  to  impose 
limits  In  the  event  they  are  called  for, 
then  we  have  no  business  sharing  any 
power  at  all 

So  If    :he  situation  Involves  a  pre 
sumption  that  the  President  should 
have    the    flexibility— subject   to    our 
oversigh  t— to   make   his   commitment 
credible,  let  us  give  him  that  flexibil- 
ity and  ihat  credibility.  I  think  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  Is  clearly  one  In 
which  tl  lat  presumption  Is  present.  If 
at  any  t  me  during  the  next  18  months 
we  shoild  develop  a  fear  that  some 
how  we  are  entering  a  so-called  quag 
mire  as  we  did  in  Vietnam,  we  can  get 
out.  Thi  it  is  in  our  power  here  in  Con 
gress.  But  if  we  do  not  develop  such 
fears,  w ;  will  have  avoided  weakening 
the  pos  tlon  of  this  country  in  an  en- 
deavour which  is  vital  to  our  national 
Interest ;. 

We  row  know  the  welcome  news 
that  a  ;ease-flre  has  been  negotiated 
In  Lebanon.  It  Is  a  fragile  thing,  of 
course,  and  I  will  not  argue  that  we 
can  co4nt  on  its  remaining  in  effect 
forever 

But  it  Is  a  tangible  sign  that  our 
policies  are  working,  and  a  powerful 
remlndijr  of  the  dangers  of  changing 
those  c  Glides  out  of  a  misplaced  fear 
that  wi!  might  somehow  lose  control 
If   conirol    is   lost    to    the    executive 


When  shots  are  fired  In  anger  at  our 
troops,  the  War  Powers  Act  comes  Into 
effect,  and  nothing  can  adter  that  fact. 
But  when  It  comes  Into  effect,  we  must 
remember  that  our  duty  becomes  one 
of  sharing  power  and  responsibility 
not  simply  watching  a  clock. 

In  a  real  sense,  therefore,  the  War 
Powers  Act  requires  that  we  ourselves 
face  up  to  the  responsibilities  which 
we  chose  to  evade  auid  ignore  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  That  Is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  for  It  requires  us  to  make 
decisions  and  to  share  liability.  But  if 
we  are  to  play  a  role  larger  than 
rubber  staunp  on  one  hand  or  perma- 
nent obstacle  on  the  other,  we  must 
grit  our  teeth  and  help  make  policy.  If 
that  policy  seems  sound,  then  as  those 
who  share  responsibility  for  making  it 
we  should  get  on  with  making  It.  If  It 
Is  unsound,  we  should  end  or  alter  It. 
In  this  case,  the  policy  Is  sound. 

At  all  times,  we  should  watch  events 
carefully  so  that  If  need  be  we  can 
recall  the  troops  as  contemplated  In 
the  act.  But  we  should  above  all  else 
avoid  the  trap  of  doing  nothing.  I  fear 
that  if  we  limit  the  authority  to  an  ar- 
bitrarily short  length  of  time,  we  will 
effectively  be  doing  nothing  responsi- 
ble. No  one  ever  said  that  the  conduct 
of  policy  Is  easy.  But  If  we  are  to  live 
up  to  our  own  responsibilities,  we  must 
make  the  tough  choices  here  and  now. 
That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


marks,  I  noticed  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  expressed  his  view  to 
the  Senate  that  the  President  did  fully 
comply  with  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 
would  aisk  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  he  stands  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Well.  I  be- 
lieve I  do.  I  may  not  be  able  at  this 
second  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  it  is 
certainly  my  Impression. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  want  to 
demean  any  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator,  who  is  a  warm  friend  and 
whose  point  of  view  has  always  been 
one  I  felt  is  well  made  in  every  circum- 
stance, but  the  War  Powers  Act,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  says,  in  section  4(a)  as 
follows: 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth- 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place:  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

I  point  out  to  my  warm  friend  that. 
In  this  resolution,  we  find  on  page  2  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  determines  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  became  operative  on  August  29, 
1983. 

Now,  It  Is  my  understauidlng  that  It 
has  been  argued  both  by  the  Senator 
from  Mmnesota  and  my  respected  and 
wauTO  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  finding  is  correct  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  would  ask 
whether  It  Is  not  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  given  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  President  should 
fully  be  required  to  fully  comply  with 
section  4(a)  as  It  Is  stated  in  the  War 
Powers  Act? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Well,  I  guess 
the  Senator  makes  a  good  point.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that,  as  of  August 
29,  which  Is  the  date  that  I  used  In  my 
presentation  as  a  triggering  date  for 
the  War  Powers  Act.  that  that  would 
be  the  time  In  which,  as  I  very  quickly 
now  glance  over  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  4(a).  that  I  would 
have  expected  the  President  should 
have  made  that  kind  of  report. 


Mr.  DIXON.  If  I  may  pursue  this 
further  for  a  moment  with  my  distin- 
guished friend.  It  does  not  trouble  this 
Senator  that  we  go  forward  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Wair  Powers  Act  and 
follow  the  procedures  outlined  there 
as  we  are  (lolng  in  this  resolution.  I 
think  that  may  be  an  appropriate 
thing  to  do. 

What  troubles  this  Senator,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  and  I  say 
to  my  deau-  friend,  the  chairmam  of  the 
committee  that  Is  jurisdictional  here, 
to  my  senior  colleague  from  Illinois, 
what  troubles  me  Is  we  are  excusing 
the  President  from  complying,  aus  he  Is 
required  to  do  under  this  section  of 
the  aw;t. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  the  first  step 
that  we  ought  to  have  here.  If  the 
President  would  come  forward  with  a 
statement  In  writing  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  auid  the 
Speaiker  of  the  House  setting  forth  in 
writing  now  his  position,  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  that  the  President 
has  said  he  will  reluctaintly  sign  this 
resolution.  If  he  would  reluctauitly 
sign  it.  I  presimie,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  that  the  President 
has  read  it  or  his  advisers  have  read  It 
to  him. 

If  his  jidvisers  have  read  it  to  him  or 
if  the  President  of  this  great  Nation 
has  read  it,  then  he  knows  that  we  say 
that  we  Invoke  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion and  that  it  becaune  operative  on 
August  29.  If  it  becaune  operative  on 
August  29,  we  are  waiting  here  with 
bated  breath  a  month  later  for  the 
President  to  comply  with  the  simplis- 
tic directions  of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
resolution.  I  aun  still  waiting.  My  col- 
leaigues  who  are  concerned  aire  still 
waiting.  I  would  ask  if  that  is  too 
much  to  ask. 

Now,  my  dear  friend  from  Illinois 
read  today  a  letter  from  the  President 
directed  to  the  majority  leader.  We  are 
happy  to  have  that  Information.  It  is 
enlightening  to  us.  But  I  wonder  why 
he  win  not  just  comply  with  the  aict 
and  give  us  directly  the  Information 
the  act  directs  him  to  give  us. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President,  nor  can  I 
speak  for  anyone  else  here  with  whom 
there  may  have  been  a  more  official 
communication  than  the  letter  I  have 
before  me  addressed  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Strom  Thurmond,  and  executed 
by  Ronald  Reagain  on  White  House 
stationery  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  while  that  letter  does  not  spe- 
cifically cite  all  of  the  subparagraph 
requirements  of  section  4,  it  does  make 
reference  to  section  4.  It  does  set  out 
In  that  letter.  In  perhaps  not  the 
detail  that  you  might  anticipate  being 
required  by  the  statute,  but  It  does  set 
out  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances 
which  might,  in  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment  or   mine,   satisfy   the   require- 


ments of  section  4(a)  or  3(a)  or  howev- 
er you  Interpret  it. 

Would  the  Senator  disagree  with 
that?  I  taike  It  the  Senator  has  a  copy 
of  the  President's  letter  to  the  Resi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  the  Senator  find 
that  on  his  desk? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  do  now. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Who  gave  that  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  My  trusty 
sidekick. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  he  have  another 
copy? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  There  may 
be  some  confusion.  There  is  a  letter 
dated  September  27  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  your  desk  today.  I  have  in  my 
haind  what  I  aim  Informed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  formal  letter  sent  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  auid  It  Is 
dated  August  30.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  It  copied  and  deliver  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  letter. 

May  I  say  I  have  a  letter  here  dated 
September  27  to  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  entitled  "Dear 
Chuck."  While  he  Is  my  warm  friend 
aind  I  regard  him  highly,  he  has  never 
held  himself  out  to  be  either  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  But  if  there  is 
an  official  document  such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  by  my  friend  amd  colleague, 
it  has  never  been  shown  to  this  Sena- 
tor. I  have  never  heard  it  referred  to 
In  the  number  of  discussions  I  have 
had  with  other  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  similar  concerns. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  We  are 
having  a  copy  of  that  document  made. 
The  copy  indicated  the  original  was  on 
file  with  the  Parliamentarian  as  of 
August  31,  1983. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  yield  for  a  question  while 
we  are  waiting  for  that  to  be  copied? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  letter  is  Intended  to 
be  Presidential  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  4(a)? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  have  no 
idea.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Because  I  was  asked  the 
question  about  compliance  amd  be- 
cause I  wais  at  leaist  privy  to  some  of 
this  Information,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  may  well  have  been  part  of 
the  intention  of  the  White  House  by 
officially  communicating  with  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
to  comply,  at  leaist  pro  forma,  with 
these  requirements.  But  whether  that 
was  their  Intention,  I  certainly  cannot 
speak  for  the  originator  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Just  one  additional  com- 
ment or  question.  Would  It  be  fair  to 
say,  though,  that  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota  would  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  comply  with  the  reporting 
requirement  of  section  4(a)? 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  President  should  auid 
that  he  has. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  this  letter  the  Sena- 
tor Is  referring  to  Is  not  Intended  to 
constitute  compliance  with  section 
4(a),  If  It  Is  not  Intended  by  the  White 
House  to  constitute  such  compliance, 
then  I  take  It  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  agree  that  the  President 
should  comply  with  section  4(a)  with  a 
report  which  Is  Intended  to  constitute 
sufficient  compliance? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  That  is  right. 
And  I  did  note  that  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  was  listening  Intently— 
which  is  not  usual  around  here— to  my 
comments.  And  I  think  I  did  make  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  order 
would  make  the  act  effective  and 
share  the  responsibilities  about  which 
I  spoke  and  the  President  would  have 
to  comply  with  the  reporting  and  con- 
sulting requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  basic  prob- 
lem this  colloquy  points  out  is  that  the 
President  does  not  believe  he  is  bound 
by  the  War  Powers  Act.  He  does  not 
seek  authority  from  the  Congress  and 
does  not  believe  It  Is  necessary.  I  think 
that  Is  the  fundamental  problem  that 
we  are  In  right  now. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  say  that  if  that  letter  dated 
August  30.  as  I  understand  it,  was  not 
intended  by  the  White  House  to  con- 
stitute compliamce  with  section  4(a), 
that  he  agrees  that  such  a  report 
should  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  pursue  this  fur- 
ther with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota,  or  perhaps  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  Is  now  back  on  the 
floor.  Would  he  care  to  join  us  in  this 
dialog? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league to  hold  up  while  I  aun  tempo- 
rarily off  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  I  could  say 
to  my  friend  from  Minnesota  auid  who- 
ever else  on  the  other  side  might  be 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  may  very  well  be  that  many 
others  knew  of  this  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  I 
wonder  if  the  rainking  Member  on  our 
side  could  enlighten  us  as  to  that  as 
well  as  to  whether  this  letter  has  been 
generally  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the 
letter  from  President  Reagan  to  Sena- 
tor Percy? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  I  want  to  say  to  our 
ranking  Member  that  I  have  just  been 
engaged  In  a  dialog  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  asking  why  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  comply  with  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  now  has  sent 
to  me  from  a  man  he  called  his  rell- 
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.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
this  letter  was  received. 
....  May  I  say  that  many 
have  not  known  until  now 
_  of  this  letter?  I  would 
that  to  the  extent  that 
__  from  Michigan  has  pur- 
inquire  whether  the  Presi- 
„  that  this  letter  is  his 
,  in  which  case,  I  would  pre- 
it  follows  that  one  similar 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
connection   with   the   War 


Mr.  President,  we  get  a 

of  mail,  both  in  our  offices 
^  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
do not  recall  this  particular 
■  I  have  received  it.  The 

—it  would  help  me  if  I 

at  it  and  I  do  not  have  a 
here. 

Perhaps     we     shall 
at  the  moment  the  chairman 
comes  back.  I  thank 
Member. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  my 

s  refreshed.  We  did  get  this 

s  for  informational  purposes. 

;  If  I  may  ask  my  friend, 

_  member  of  the  committee, 

yield  for  a  question. 

,.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Is  it  ills  understanding 
letter  is  intended  to  qualify 
dential  compliance  with  sec- 


PdLL.  It  is  intended,  but  not  in 

ifi  c  terms  as  I  would  like. 

L]:VIN.   But   when   asked,   the 

Kouse  says.  yes.  this  is  what 

intended  to  comply  with  section 


PELL. 
V  hat 


Yes.  but  this  is  not  as  spe- 

the  War  Powers  Act  calls 

heir  view,  it  is  evidence  of 
.ipliance.  In  our  view,  it  is  a 
of  its  being  informational. 

Mr.   President,   while 

ifere  are  looking  at  this  letter 

like  to  pursue  this  further,  to 

that   I   have   an   amendment 

which  is  presently  at  the  desk 

have  asked  the  President 

him,  really,  consistent  with 

.  to  comply  with  section 

wonder  whether  those  who 
the  administration— be  it  the 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  it  is  jurisdictional,  or 
whoevei  else  it  might  be— could  fur- 
ther cla  if  y  this  matter. 

I  do  k  low  that  this  letter  is  directed 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  dated  August  30,  within 
48  hour  s  of  the  date  of  August  29  set 
forth  ii  the  resolution.  It  may  very 


wo  lid 
direct  ed 
resc  lution. 


for 


well  be  that  many  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  have  not  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  interested  in 
mailing  known  his  compliance  with 
the  War  Powers  Act  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1).  If  that  is  the  case,  at  least 
this  Member  would  like  to  be  enlight- 
ened about  it,  because  I  have  not  yet. 
to  date,  been  enlightened.  I  have  made 
several  speeches  about  it  and  have  also 
filed  an  amendment  concerning  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
read  the  letter,  you  read  that  it  says 
not  under  the  War  Powers  Act.  but 
"consistent  with  section  4  of  the  war 
powers  resolution."  This  wording,  to 
my  mind,  can  be  taken  either  to  indi- 
cate full  compliance  or  a  respectful 
bow,  which  I  think  depends  on  which 
side  of  the  aisle  we  are  standing  on  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  concede  that,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  letter  which  falls  short  in 
some  particulars  of  compliance  as  to 
duration  of  time  and  so  forth.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  at  least  whether, 
and  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  tell  me,  the  President  in 
this  letter,  which  I  note  is  dated 
August  30  and  which  I  note  on  the 
copy  says  the  original  was  filed  with 
the  Parliamentarian  for  official  refer- 
ral on  August  31— whether,  in  fact,  the 
President  is  seeking  to  lead  the  Con- 
gress to  understand  compliance  with 
section  4(a)(1)  by  virtue  of  the  letter? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  was  questioned  on  this  before 
our  committee.  He  really  was  all  over 
the  lot  about  it,  but,  in  effect,  they  re- 
fused to  characterize  whether  their 
report  is  a  4(a)(1)  report. 

I  then  asked  him,  "Well,  if  it  is  a 
4(a)(1)  report,  then  sections  5(a)  and 
5(b)  would  come  into  effect,  because 
that  is  clearly  what  the  War  Powers 
Act  requires."  Of  course,  it  is  their 
view  that  5(a)  and  5(b)  do  not  come 
into  effect  on  the  basis  of  this  letter. 

So.  while  they  will  not  characterize 
the  letter  in  terms  of  the  report,  it  is 
clear  to  me,  at  least,  that  they  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  4(a)(1)  report,  because  if 
it  is  a  4(a)(1)  report,  clearly,  sections 
5(a)  and  5(b)  would  have  to  apply  and 
the  President  would  have  to.  within  60 
calendar  days,  terminate  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  was  submitted  or 
required  to  be  submitted  unless  the 
Congress  had  done  certain  things. 

Of  course,  they  were  also  arguing  at 
that  point  on  the  hostilities  question, 
or  the  involvement  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

My  own  view,  of  course,  is  that  we 
should    have    had    a    section    4(a)(1) 


report  and  that  all  the  operative  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Powers  Act  should 
then  have  come  into  play. 

As  the  ranking  member  points  out, 
they  say  "and  consistent  with  section 
4  of  the  war  powers  resolution."  So  I 
think,  even  there,  you  have  to  read 
these  things  very  carefully.  That 
letter  we  got  from  the  President 
today,  which  does  not  really  talk 
about  complying  with  the  war  powers 
resolution,  talks  about  compliance 
with  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Then,  of  course,  if  you  read  the  Leb- 
anon Emergency  Assistance  Act,  at  the 
time  that  the  President  signs  it,  he 
says  'My  understanding  and  intent 
remain  exactly  as  they  were  when  I 
signed  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act."  This  is  a  letter  received  on 
September  27.  1983. 

There  is  a  statement  when  he  signed 
the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance 
Act.  back  on  June  27  of  this  year, 
where  he  reserved  his  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief.  So 
he  is  not  being  bound  by  these  things. 
But  you  have  to  read  these  things 
very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  my  friend  from 
Maryland  would  permit  me  to  join  in 
this  discussion  with  him  momentarily, 
he  will  notice  in  the  letter  that  was  di- 
rected to  the  President  pro  tempore— 
which  I  am  hoping  the  administration 
may  clarify  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  it  is  compliance  with  4(a)(1) 
or  not— that  he  does  refer  to  the  fact 
that  those  forces  there,  if  I  can  find 
that  letter,  pursuant  to  his  power  as 

Commander  in  Chief 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  right.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
letter,  talking  about  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  troops  on  September  29, 
1982. 
Mr.  DIXON.  He  says: 
I  directed  this  deployment  pursuant  to  my 
constitutional  authority  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  later  in  the  year,  wrote  to 
the  I»resident  with  respect  to  that  de- 
ployment saying  that  he  ought  to 
come  to  Congress  and  consult.  It  was 
the  strong  feeling  of  many  of  us  that 
the  war  powers  resolution  ought  to  be 
invoked  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  Maryland,  whose  opinion  I 
regard  so  highly,  could  enlighten  me 
on  what  the  President  means  when  he 
says  this: 

In  light  of  recent  events.  I  am  providing 
this  further  report  on  the  deployment,  in 
accordance  with  my  desire  that  Congress 
continue  to  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent- 


not  in  compliance,  you  will  note- 


consistent  with  section  4  of  the  War  Powers 
Re.solutlon. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  that 
suggests  that  the  President  is  telling 
OS  that  he  is  complying  with  section 
4(a)  as  is  required  in  the  War  Powers 
Act?  Or  is  the  President  simply  saying 
that  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  it 
without  indicating  to  us  he  is  comply- 
ing with  it? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  latter.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  complying  with  it.  I 
think  that  has  been  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties all  along. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  whether  my 
friend  and  senior  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
would  be  kind  enough  to  yield  on  that 
question.  Mr.  President? 

Could  my  friend  from  Illinois  en- 
lighten us,  in  connection  with  the 
letter  of  August  30  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  is  it  the 
view  of  the  administration  that  the 
President  is  complying  with  section 
4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Act  here,  the 
requirements  of  that  act?  They  tell  us, 
A.  the  circumstances  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces;  B,  the  constitutional  legisla- 
tive authority  under  which  such  intro- 
duction took  place:  and  C.  the  estimat- 
ed scope  of  the  hostilities  which  indi- 
cate involvement.  Has  the  chairman 
been  advised  one  way  or  another  by 
tiie  administration? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague.  President 
Reagan  has  done  exactly  as  President 
Carter  did  when  he  wrote  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  application  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution to  his  use  of  force  in  Iran  for 
the  rescue  of  our  diplomats  there.  He 
said  that  he  was  reporting  to  Con- 
gress: "consistent  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution."  So.  President 
Reagan's  use  of  that  phra.se  is  exactly 
as  President  Carter  and  his  legal  advis- 
ers suggested  in  1980. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Would  it  then  be  the 
answer  of  the  chairman  that  it  is  the 
view  of  the  chairman  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  following  section  4(a)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  that  this  letter  is 
intended  to  be  in  compliance  with  that 
act? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  I  simply 
say  that  the  administration  believes 
that  it  is  acting  consistent  with  the 
war  powers  resolution;  but  in  any 
event,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  now  must  act  to  resolve  the 
basic  question  of  whether  and  under 
what  terms  our  forces  will  be  author- 
ized and  continue  their  presence  in 
Lebanon. 

That  is  the  real  situation  we  are 
dealing  with  right  now.  We  should  not 
insist  on  pursuing  a  needless  confron- 
tation with  the  President. 

He  is  trying  to  avoid  that— certainly 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  trying  to  avoid  that— at  the 
risk  of  endangering  our  policies  in  the 


Middle  East  and  the  safety  of  our 
forces 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  on  the  record  tlie  expan- 
sion of  the  role  of  our  troops  in  Leba- 
non, and  it  is  reflected  in  these  two 
letters  of  the  President.  The  letter  of 
August  30,  1983.  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate— the  President 
says  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  that 
letter: 

I  believe  that  the  continued  presence  of 
these  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  is  essential  tc 
the  objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  terri- 
torial integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon.  It  is  still  not  possi- 
ble to  predict  the  duration  of  the  presence 
of  these  forces  in  Lebanon;  we  will  continue 
to  assess  this  question  in  the  light  of 
progress  toward  this  objective. 

The  objective  being  restoring  the 
territorial  integrity,  sovereignty,  and 
political  independence  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  30, 1983. 
The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  September  29, 
1982. 1  reported  to  you  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Force.";  in 
Lebanon  to  participate  in  the  Multinational 
Force  (MNF)  requested  by  the  Govemmt-ni 
of  Lebanon.  The  pre.sence  of  this  Force  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Leb- 
anese Government  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity, and  thereby  further  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring  to  an 
end  che  violence  that  had  tragically  re- 
curred. I  directed  this  deployment  pursuant 
to  my  constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

We  have  periodically  provided  Congress 
with  updated  information  on  the  activities 
of  these  forces  and  o.i  the  circumstances  of 
their  deployment  in  Lebanon.  In  light  of 
recent  events.  I  am  providing  this  further 
report  on  tiie  deployment,  in  accordance 
with  my  desire  that  Congress  continue  lo  be 
informed  on  this  matter,  and  consistent 
with  Section  4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

On  August  28.  sporadic  fighting  between 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  various  armed 
factions  took  place  in  South  Beirut;  fror-. 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  this  fight- 
ing, positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beirut 
airport  manned  by  U.S.  Marines  of  the  MNF 
came  under  small-arms  fire  (without  injury 
to  U.S.  personnel),  and  this  fire  was  re- 
turned. On  August  29,  fighting  erupted 
again.  Marine  positions  came  under  mortar, 
rocket,  and  small-arms  fire,  with  the  result 
that  two  Marines  were  killed  and  fojrte^-n 
wounded.  In  addition,  several  artillery 
rounds  fell  near  the  U.S.S.  two  Jima  (an 
amphibious  support  vessel  lying  offshore), 
with  no  resulting  damage  or  injuries.  As 
contemplated  by  their  rules  of  engagement, 
U.S.  Marines  returned  fire  with  artillery. 


small  arms,  and,  in  one  instance,  rocket  fire 
from  a  helicopter  gunship.  There  were  addi- 
tional exchanges  of  fire  earlier  today. 
August  30.  without  injury  to  U.S.  pcrson'iel. 

Later  today,  a  ceasefire  came  into  effect  in 
the  area  in  which  the  Marines  vere  de- 
ployed, and  firing  on  Marine  positions 
ceased.  Diplomatic  efforts  are  underway  to 
extend  this  crisefire.  In  the  nieantlme,  U.S. 
forces  will  be  prepa'-ed  to  exercise  their 
right  of  sell-defense  .should  such  attacks 
recur. 

I  believe  that  ihe  continued  prf>sence  of 
these  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  is  essential  to 
the  objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  icrri- 
torial  integrrity.  sovereignty,  and  political  in- 
d'pendence  of  lieoanon.  It  isi  still  not  possi- 
ble to  predic"  the  duration  of  the  presence 
of  these  forces  in  Ijcbanon;  we  will  continue 
to  ass'^ss  this  Liuestion  in  the  light  of 
progres.s  toward  this  ol'jective. 

I  will  keep  the  Congress  informed  as  to 
further  developments  with  respect  to  this 
situation. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagak. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Now,  in  that  letter, 
right  at  the  outset  lie  says; 

On  Septorooer  29.  1982.  T  rtported  to  you 
concerning  the  introduction  of  Unked 
States  armed  forces  i;:  Lebanon  to  partici- 
pate in  the  multinational  force 

Going  back  to  that  letter  of  now 
almost  a  year  ago,  to  which  he  irade 
reference  on  August  30.  1983.  the 
President  set  out  a  very  limited  role 
for  the  troops  in  jharp  contrast  to  the 
objective  which  he  has  set  out  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  this  letter  of 
August  30.  1983.  which  has  just  been 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

In  the  letter  of  September  29.  1982. 
in  which  he  now  states  h^  reported 
concerning  the  reintroduction  of  our 
Armed  Forces  into  Lebanon,  he  said 
this  was  to  be  a  temporary  multina- 
tional force.  He  went  on  to  say; 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-deiense 
and  will  be  equ-ppiid  accordingly. 

He  went  on  to  s'.:Ate; 

Although  it  is  not  pos.=ibiP  at  thiF  time  to 
predict  the  precise  .:luration  of  the  prcs'^nce 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut,  our  agreement  v.  ith 
the  government  ot  Lebanon  makes  clear 
that  they  will  be  needed  only  for  a  limited 
period  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements 
posed  by  the  current  .si',uatiori. 

That  is  written  September  29.  1932. 
It  is  now  almost  exactly  1  year  later. 

In  that  letter  of  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent tlien  went  or  to  say: 

I  want  to  tmpnasizt  that,  as  wa.s  the  case 
in  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
in  August  as  pa'"l  cf  the  '»arlier  multination- 
al force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forcf  will  btcomp  in- 
volved in  hostilitie.s.  Th-^y  are  in  Lebanon  ai. 
the  furtual  request  of  the  gove.'nnient  of 
Lebanon,  and  our  agrCv^ment  wit;i  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  expre.'jsly  rulei  out  any 
combat  responsibilities  for  the  U..S.  forces. 
All  arnieri  elements  in  the  area  h.ive  given 
assurances  that  they  will  refrain  irom  iios- 
iilities  and  will  not  interfere  w»lh  i.he  activi- 
ties of  the  :nultinational  fort  i. 
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He  theti  goes  on  In  that  letter,  be- 
cause th«  distinguished  Senator  from 
minols  quoted  from  the  August  30 
letter,  to  Say: 

Thta  deiioyment  of  the  U^.  armed  forces 
Is  being  u|idertalcen  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's con^tuUonal  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.       I 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  Prudent  Reagan  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  dated 
September  29.  1982.  also  be  printed  in 

Therepelng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  $s  follows: 
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September  27,  1983 
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cordance  | 
be  fully 
sistent 
am  herefc 


I  Thk  Whits  Housb, 

Washington,  September  29,  1982. 

Hon.  STROBi  THURMOin), 

President  pro  tempore  oj  the  Senate, 
Washingtin,  D.C.  ,_  „     .      w-     ~« 

Dkak  B*i.  PKisiDKitT.  On  September  20. 
1982  the  Government  of  Lebanon  requested 
the  Governments  of  Prance.  Italy,  and  the 
United  S»tes  to  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  ten*)orary  Multinational  Force,  the 
presence^f  which  wiU  facilitate  the  restora- 
tion of  iJebanese  Government  sovereignty 
and  authority,  and  thereby  further  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
assure  thi  safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and 
bring  to  tti  end  the  violence  which  has  trag- 
ically recirred. 

In  response  to  this  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment oflLebanon,  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Pfrces  of  the  United  SUtes  to  par 
ticipate  in  this  Multinational  Porce.  In  ac- 
rith  my  desire  that  the  Congress 
-Jormed  on  this  matter,  and  con- 
Ith  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  1 
„^  ..^.  ^  V  providing  a  report  on  the  deploy- 
ment anej  mission  of  these  members  of  the 
United  Spates  armed  forces. 

On  September  29.  approximately  1200  Ma- 
rines of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  began  to 
arrive  in  Beirut.  Their  mission  is  to  provide 
an  interposition  force  at  agreed  locations 
and  thereby  provide  the  multinational  pre- 
sense  requested  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  lassist  it  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Porces.  In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the 
America!  i  force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It 
may,  iio^ever,  exercise  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense arid  will  be  equipped  accordingly. 
These  fo  rces  will  operate  in  close  coordina- 
tion witli  the  Lebanese  Armed  Porces.  as 
weU  as  mth  comparably  sized  Prench  and 
Italian  riilitary  contingents  in  the  Multina- 
tional Ffrce.  Although  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  tim(  to  predict  the  precise  duration  of 
the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut,  our 
agreemeit  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non mal;es  clear  that  they  wiU  be  needed 
only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  posed  by  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  d(  iployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
in  Augui  It  as  part  of  the  earlier  multination- 
al force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expecUtion 
that  U.S.  Armed  Porces  will  become  in- 
volved i)  I  hostilities.  They  are  in  Lebanon  at 
the  fonnal  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanoii,  and  our  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
emmen  of  Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any 
combat  responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
All  armed  elements  in  the  area  have  given 
assuran^es  that  they  will  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities 1  nd  wUl  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 


ties of  the  Multinational  Porce.  Although 
Isolated  acts  of  violence  can  never  be  nUed 
out.  all  appropriate  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  during  their  temporary  deploy- 
ment in  Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Porces  is  being  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  President's  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  as  Conmiander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Porces. 

I  believe  that  this  step  wiU  support  the 
objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  territori- 
al Integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled 
country,  which  has  too  long  endured  the 
trials  of  civU  strife  and  armed  conflict. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


Mr.    SARBANES.    I    urge    my    col- 
leagues to  read  these  two  letters,  the 
one  of  September  29.   1982.  and  the 
one  of  August  30.  1983,  very  carefully 
and  in  particular  to  compare  the  ex- 
pansion  of   the    role    for   our   forces 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
a  year  with  respect  to  these  two  let- 
ters. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  ask  for  time  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  nUnois. 
my  friend,  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  for  the 
moment  to  get  away  from  the  legal- 
technical  discussion  on  the  War 
Powers  Act.  to  get  away  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  whether  it  ought  to  be  6 
months  or  18  months,  and  instead  to 
talk  about  the  policy  that  we  have  in 
Lebanon  and  to  focus  on  that  policy. 

It  is  very  difficult  when  one  begins 
speaking  about  a  policy  in  Lebanon  to 
decide  just  where  to  begin.  But  I  think 
for  this  debate,  we  should  start  when 
the  Israeli  defense  forces  went  into 
Lebanon  with  the  idea  of  eradicating 
the  PLO.  Their  single  goal  was  to  ex- 
tricate from  Lebanon  that  terrorist 
group  which  had  obviously  become  a 
sincere  threat  to  Israel's  northern 
border. 

I  have  said  time  and  again,  Israel  in 
many  respects  struck  a  blow  for  free- 
dom by  what  they  did  to  the  PLO. 
They  chose  a  military  solution,  and 
with  it  all  of  the  tragedy  and  the 
human  misery  that  goes  along  with 
such  a  decision.  The  loss  of  hiunan  life 
and  all  of  the  pain  suffered  by  so 
many  was  certainly  unfortunate,  but  I 
do  believe  they  did  do  something  very, 
very  constructive.  That  is,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  they  crushed  the 
PLO.  This  led  to  our  first  entrance 
into  Lebanon  when  we  were  asked  in 


August  of  1982  to  assist  in  the  PLO 
withdrawal. 

Since  that  time,  the  facts  are  fairly 
well-known.  Our  Marines  left  Beirut 
after  being  there  less  than  30  days. 
Then  several  events  happened  which 
led  to  the  return  of  the  Marines.  On 
September  16,  Bashir  Gemayel  was  as- 
sassinated, followed  shortly  by  the 
massacre  in  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  of  Sabra  and  Shatila,  and  then 
on  September  20  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  requested  that  the  United 
States,  the  French,  and  the  Italians 
contribute  forces  to  another  multina- 
tional force.  The  Marines  went  back 
into  Lebanon,  and  they  are  still  there 
today.  ,    ^ 

The  Lebanese  Government  asked 
the  United  States,  the  French  and  the 
Italians  to  contribute  troops,  to  pro- 
vide a  multinational  force  to  stabilize 
the  situation.  The  troops  were  put  in 
Lebanon  to  act  as  a  peacekeeping 
force  and  in  essence  to  support  the 
Gemayel  government  and  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces. 

We  have  a  communication  from  the 
President  on  September  29  outlining 
his  policy  concerning  Lebanon.  About 
the  1,200  marines  that  took  over  the 
Beirut  Airport  he  says: 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may. 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense 
and  will  be  equipped  accordingly. 

Furthermore,  the  President  said: 
"There  is  no  intention  nor  expectation 
that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wUl 
become  involved  in  hostilities." 

We  all  know  what  the  situation  is 
today.  The  policy  at  the  time  was  to 
have  a  strong  centralized  Lebanese 
Government  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces— Syrians,  PLO,  Israe- 
lis—and eventually,  when  there  is  sta- 
bility, the  multinational  force  would 
go  home  as  well.  That  was  the  policy 
then,  and  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  it 
is  the  policy  today. 

However,  much  has  happened  since 
the  introduction  of  the  multinational 
forces  in  1982  and  the  present  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  today.  Thus 
the  reason  for  this  debate. 

There  is  another  important  fact  that 
should  be  mentioned.  On  June  27, 
1983,  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act. 
This  act  provides  for  $100  million  in 
military  aid  loans  and  $150  million  in 
economic  aid  to  Lebanon.  It  also  re- 
quires authorization  by  Congress  for 
"any  substantial  change  in  the 
number  or  role  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Lebanon." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  problems 
with  the  current  debate.  First,  I  am 
not  particularly  enamored  with  the 
War  Powers  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  also  been  suggested— and 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
agree— that  part  of  the  War  Powers 


Act,  particularly  section  5,  may  be  im- 
constitutional  due  to  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  determination  on  the  leg- 
islative veto. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  comply 
with  the  War  Powers  Act  by  reaching 
a  compromise  that  the  President  and 
Congress  can  live  with.  And.  though  I 
am  not  one  who  is  a  champion  of  this 
act,  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we 
must  comply  with  it. 

My  second  point,  the  i>oint  I  have 
the  most  trouble  with  Is  the  idea  of  a 
mandatory  time  limitation  on  our 
amendment.  I  think  they  are  some- 
times coimterproductive  and  would  be 
counterproductive  in  this  case.  My  big- 
gest problem  is  that  I  do  not  want  to 
completely  ratify  the  present  policy 
we  now  have  in  Lebanon. 

In  fact,  I  do  want  to  express  some 
disenchantment  with  what  I  perceive 
as  the  continuation  of  a  policy  that 
has  not  changed  over  the  months. 

As  I  said,  the  policy  and  the  pro- 
nouncements and  the  articulation  of 
the  policy  today  is  the  same  as  it  was  1 
year  ago,  yet  many  different  things 
have  happened  in  the  past  year. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three 
courses  to  choose  from.  We  can  pursue 
the  status  quo.  And  it  is  indeed  my 
hope  that  the  cease-fire  wiU  lead  to 
stability  and  then  to  the  objective  of 
the  administration— a  strong  central 
government  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces. 

If  there  is  another  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing; we  could  escalate  our  involvement. 
We  could  then  opt— though  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  is  not  going  to— for  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  hopes  of  forcing  the 
Sjnians  out.  The  Gemayel  government 
has  even  called  for  the  Syrians  to 
withdraw. 

At  this  point,  I  am  not  sure  that 
anybody  can  explain  to  me  how  we  are 
going  to  get  the  Syrians  out  of  Leba- 
non. A  military  option  is  not  evtn 
being  contemplated,  is  not  even  being 
suggested  by  this  Senator,  and  is  not 
even  being  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
been  told  that  they  are  not  going  to 
impose  military  solutions  in  Lebanon. 

Therefore,  we  are  left  with  the  other 
option,  and  that  is  an  option  to  with- 
draw. I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
have  an  inmiediate  withdrawal,  with 
the  idea  that  you  are  ducking  and  run- 
ning under  fire. 

I  believe  that  we  are  really  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  we  wiU  have  to 
consider  and  pursue  policies  to  have 
what  I  call  an  organized  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon  over  a  period  of  time.  I 
believe  that  is  the  option  that  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  pursued.  The  defi- 
nition of  organized  withdrawal  can  be 
as  broad  or  as  narrow  as  one  interprets 
it.  and  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  a  very 
broad  definition  at  this  time. 

By  having  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
resolution,  I  say  again  that  if  the 
policy   is   the  same,   and  it  has  not 


changed,  and  yet  all  the  facts  and 
events  have  changed,  then  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  want  to  give  a  carte 
blanche  endorsement  to  what  is  going 
on,  how  it  has  been  conducted,  and 
what  I  think  is  going  to  go  on  in  the 
future. 

I  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have.  The  Senate  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  we  are 
facing.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem.  But 
we  are  left,  basically,  with  the  two  op- 
tions, the  latter  option  being  to  pursue 
some  sort  of  organized  withdrawal. 

I  hope  that  as  the  debate  goes  on. 
perhaps  we  can  have  a  more  genuine 
focusing  on  what  our  policies  really 
are.  If,  in  fact,  those  policies  are  going 
to  chajige  to  face  reality,  to  face  the 
reality  that  perhaps  the  50,000  Syr- 
ians are  not  going  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the 
50,000  Syrians  out  of  Lebanon,  then 
what  do  you  have?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  issue.  If  you  cannot 
get  the  Syrians  out  of  Lebanon,  then 
what  are  going  to  be  the  policies? 

Time  and  time  again  during  the  ne- 
gotiations, I  was  told,  "Don't  worry 
about  the  Syrians.  If  we  can  get  the  Is- 
raelis to  agree  to  withdraw,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  the  Syrians  out."  That 
hardly  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  was  told— and 
I  know  others  were  told— "Don't 
worry.  If  we  just  get  the  Israelis  to 
agree  to  this,  to  a  withdrawal,  we  wUl 
be  able  to  get  the  Syrians  out,  because 
they  don't  want  the  Israelis  in  Leba- 
non any  more  than  we  do." 

Assad  proved  to  be  a  far  tougher  ne- 
gotiator than  we  originally  had  antici- 
pated. So  if  we  cannot  get  the  Syrians 
out,  then  what  is  going  to  be  our 
policy  in  the  near  term?  If  we  can  get 
the  Syrians  out,  I  would  like  to  know 
how.  I  would  like  to  know  how  we  are 
going  to  bring  the  leverage  on  Syria  to 
get  out. 

There  has  been  a  cease-fire,  and  that 
is  progress  and  I  hope  it  continues. 

However,  I  just  wanted  to  be  one  to 
begin  to  raise  the  question  on  our 
policy.  I  do  not  want  to  get  encum- 
bered in  the  legal  technicalities  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  is  our  policy  in  Lebanon  and 
what  should  it  be? 

At  this  jimcture,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
in  complete  support  of  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  policies  that  have  been 
articulated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  couple  of  days.  I  believe  more 
of  us  who  feel  the  way  I  do  will  be 
speaking  up,  will  be  making  state- 
ments along  these  lines,  focusing  on 
what  oiu-  policy  shotild  be,  and  want- 
ing to  know  what  they  are  before  we 
endorse  any  kind  of  compromise  and 
to  say,  "Go  ahead:  everything  is  well," 
because  everything  is  not  well.  We 
have  problems,  and  they  are  serious 
problems. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  those  opposing  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159  as  before  us.  My  reasons  for 
opposing  the  resolution  in  its  present 
form  are  that  first,  the  scope  of  the 
authority  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
President  is  too  broad  and  ill  defined, 
and  second,  the  time  period  for  this  in- 
tended authority  is  too  long. 

On  the  first  point,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  minority  leader's 
observation  of  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
provision  in  section  3  permitting  the 
President  to  undertake  such  protective 
measiu-es  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Multilateral 
Force  in  Lebanon  constitutes  a  loop- 
hole big  enough  for  Amtrak  to  drive 
through.  This  language  is  so  loose  that 
almost  any  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  justified  by  him  as  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Multilateral 
Force  which.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues,  consists  of  Italian, 
French,  and  British  forces  in  addition 
to  United  States  forces. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  disturbing  im- 
plications of  the  exchange  that  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes  had  with  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  during  the  committee 
hearing  on  September  21.  During  that 
exchange,  Secretary  Shultz  refused  to 
concede  that  the  authority  contained 
in  the  resolution  is  either  necessary  or 
binding.  He  would  not,  for  example, 
recognize  the  need  for  a  new  authori- 
zation if  our  forces  are  to  remain  in 
Lebanon  beyond  18  months.  Moreover, 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  which  is 
cast  only  in  terms  of  Congress  views 
on  the  applicability  of  the  war  powers 
resolution,  sets  the  stage  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  avow,  as  has  already  been  said 
in  his  behalf  he  would  do,  that  by 
signing  the  resolution  he  is  not  really 
bound  by  the  war  powers  resolution. 

Thus,  by  passing  the  Baker-Percy 
resolution,  the  Congress  would  permit 
the  President  to  claim  that  he  is  oper- 
ating with  full  congressional  sanction 
while  at  the  same  time  denying  that 
Congress  has  the  legal  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  or  for  how  long  U.S. 
forces  are  to  remain  in  Lebanon.  That, 
Mr.  President,  brings  back  painful 
memories  to  me  of  the  blank  ciieck  au- 
thority that  the  Congress  gave  to 
President  Johnson  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  18-month  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  which  is  better  but  still  I 
believe  not  correct. 

My  concern  in  this  regard  is  height- 
ened by  a  statement  made  over  the 
weekend  by  Secretary  Shultz.  He  said 
that  U.S.  forces  should  remain  in  Leb- 
anon until  there  is  stability  in  that 
coimtry.  But  except  for  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  there  has 
been  no  real  stability  in  Lebanon  from 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  a  good  many 
centuries  ago.  Secretary  Shultz  also 
said  that  our  marines  could  have  a 
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ijebanon  even  after  all  foreign 
e  left  Lebanon  and  after  the 
Armed   Forces   have   taken 
.  all  of  Lebanon.  A  senior  ad- 
ion   official,    quoted    in    the 
,„  Times  of  September  25.  ad- 
that  Secretary  Shultz's  state- 
(ou)d  mean  an  indefinite  com- 
to  remain  •  •  '."  Thus,  the 
is  on  notice  that  a  commit- 
18    months    and    very 
the  geographical  area 
limited  to  the  Beirut  area  is 
If   the   Congress   does 

to  know  exactly  what  the 

.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  is  going 

fear  that  the  administration 

,   new  commitments  to  the 

Government  that  the  Con- 

be  hard  put  not  to  support 

we  like  them  or  not.  In  short. 

know  a  lot  more  about  ex- 

the  President  intends  the 

to  do  before  we  participate  in 

putting  the  lives  of  Ameri- 

;s  at  risk. 

._  reason  for  opposing  this 

..  is  the  long  time  period  au- 

for  the  U.S.  presence  in  Leba- 

je  of  the  administration's 

_  on  the  legal  effect  of  the 

.  authorization,  the  Congress 

Attempt  to  resolve  that  issue  as 

possible;  and  6  months  would 

onable  time  in  my  view  to  do 

if  there  were  no  question 

'\Jhether  the  administration  is 

the  18-month  stipulation,  I 

that  a  6-month  authorization 

preferable. 

,e    the    announcement    of    a 

in  JiCbanon,  the  situation  in 

.  xy  is  highly  volatile;  and  it 

oe    prudent    on    our    part    to 

;he  bidding  on  the  U.S.  pres- 

rather  than  later.  It  has 

that  a  6-month  authoriza- 

endanger  our  marines  by 

attacks  on  them  in  an  effort 

the  American  public's 

for  their  presence.  I  find  this 

unpersuasive.  for  it  could 

argued  that  it  is  the  prospect 

.„'-term  US.  presence  with  no 

lefined  limits  of  activity  that  is 

likely  to  provoke  an  attack  on 


defeated.  In  the  absence  of  a  short- 
ened period  of  authorization  or  some 
other  measure  to  improve  the  resolu- 
tion. I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
consulted  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  On  our  side  as  well  as  on 
his  side,  we  know  of  no  further  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak  today. 

We  wish  to  certainly  indicate  at  this 
time  the  floor  is  available  for  Senators 
who  wish  to  come  down  to  speak.  They 
should  indicate  immediately  by  tele- 
phoiiing  the  Cloak  Room  that  they 
intend  to  come  down  so  that  we  can 
keep  the  Senate  in  session. 

We  do  not  want  to  cut  anyone  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
needlessly  stay  in  session  if  there  is  no 
further  business  to  be  conducted  on 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  1  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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administration  had  offered  a 

defined  mission  in  Lebanon  for 

Armed  Forces  and  had  also 

its     legal     obliga'ions 

I  he  war  powers  resolution,  such 

authorization  might  be  un- 

ry.  But  if  the  Baker-Percy  for- 

ir.  is  to  be  adopted,  it  should 

/  stipulate  a  duration  short 

r,o  require  Congress  to  review 

crucial  qie^tionj  surrounding 

involvement  in  Lebanon. 

1  hese  reasons.  I  proposed  in  the 
Helations  Conunittee  that  the 

■>  be  for  6  months  instead 

of  18  Innths.  The  committee  initiali- 
adopte  d  my  amendment.  However,  my 
amenc  Luent  was  reconsidered  and  then 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  order,  I  understand,  for  tomor- 
row morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  routine  morning 
business  be  stated  in  that  order  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:40  a.m.  with  state- 
men  i,^  therein  limited  to  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  (S.  1894)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  this  the  bill  that  des- 
ignates the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  as  the 
Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  that  bill. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Nunn,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  will 
rename  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  for 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington. On  May  27,  1983,  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  S.  653  which 
created  the  Foundation.  That  legisla- 
tion was  authored  by  Senator  Jackson, 
and  its  purpose  was  to  attract  private 
contributions  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  and  for  research  re- 
lated to  military  medicine. 

Senator  Jackson  had  written  S.  653 
to  provide  that  four  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Directors  of  the  Foun- 
dation would  be  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  personally 
think  that  he  included  this  particular 
provision  because  he  himself  was  look 
ing  forward  with  great  interest  to 
being  a  member  of  the  Council  and  to 
assisting  the  Foundation  in  its  work.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  would  not 
have  been  service  in  Senator  Jackson's 
official  capacity  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  but 
would  have  been  an  activity  in  support 
of  a  private  charitable  foundation 
whose  work  Senator  Jackson  wanted 
to  further.  I  thiiik  that  it  is  indicative 
of  the  kind  of  person  that  Senator 
Jackson  was  that  he  would  want  to 
give  of  his  own  limited  time  to  assist  a 
worthy  cause  like  this  one. 

Since  Senator  Jackson  authored  the 
legislation  to  create  the  Foundation,  I 
think  it  woujd  be  particularly  appro- 
priate that  the  Foundation  be  namea 
for  him.  In  this  way.  there  will  be  a 
permanent  identification  of  his  inter- 
est in  military  medicine  and  his  sup- 
port for  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences. 

Since  this  measure  is  cosponsored  by 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  legislation  and  to  send  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Tower  in  in- 
troducing on  behalf  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  bill  to  rename  the  'Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military 
Medicine"  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine." 

The  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Military  Medicine  is  a  non- 
profit, charitable,  educational,  and  re- 
search foundation  supporting  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.  The 
legislation  establishing  this  founda- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Congress  earli- 


er this  year.  This  legislation  was  draft- 
ed and  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson, 
and  its  passage  was  due  in  large  part 
to  his  personal  interest  and  attention. 

Senator  Jackson  approached  all  his 
work  with  a  youthful  energy,  but  he 
had  a  special  intellectual  fascination 
with  the  field  of  medicine.  Through- 
out his  lifetime,  he  delighted  at  ad- 
vancements in  medicine  that  led  to 
higher  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  As  a  legislator,  he  helped 
with  those  advancements.  He  was 
proud  of  his  legislation  which  put  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  kidney  dialysis 
treatment  within  reach  for  all  those  in 
need  and  he  continued  to  receive 
honors  for  the  improvements  in 
health  care  that  came  about  as  a 
result  of  his  expansive  Indian  Health 
Care  Act. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Military  Medicine  stands  as 
one  of  many  examples  of  Senator 
Jackson's  lifelong  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  medical  research  and  qual- 
ity health  care  for  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Senator  Jackson  envi- 
sioned that  the  Foundation  would 
become  a  center  of  extraordinary  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  medical  research 
which  would  benefit  both  the  military 
and  civilian  coitmiunities.  And  he  envi- 
sioned it  as  a  center  of  hope  for  those 
in  need  of  services  not  yet  developed. 
It  is  thus  highly  fitting  that  Congress 
designate  this  foundation  the  "Heru-y 
M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine." 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Jackson  believes 
that  this  would  be  a  very  appropriate 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Dr.  Jay  San- 
ford,  the  president  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  with  which  the 
Foundation  will  be  affiliated,  has  also 
endorsed  this  measure. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  join  us  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  honoring  the  memory 
of  our  late  revered  colleague  from 
Washington,  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  rename 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Military  Medicine  in  honor  of  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  Scoop  Jackson.  Many  know 
of  Scoop's  contribution  to  our  national 
security  and  defense  policy.  But  equal- 
ly impressive  was  his  concern  and 
dedication  to  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's health,  and  in  particular,  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  military  medi- 
cine. Through  Scoop's  efforts.  Con- 
gress enacted  in  1972  the  Uniform 
Services  Health  Profession  Revitaliza- 
tion  Act,  Public  Law  92-426,  and  estab- 
lished the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences.  More  re- 
cently. Senator  Jackson  was  the 
author  and  driving  force  behind  the 
enactment  of  S.  653,  establishing  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 


Military  Medicine,  which  was  signed 
into  law  May  27.  1983.  The  Founda- 
tion is  a  private,  not-for-profit  organi- 
zation which  will  help  support  re- 
search and  the  search  for  excellence  in 
military  medicine. 

Senator  Jackson's  interest  in  medi- 
cine and  health  was  well  known  to  all 
those  who  have  worked  with  him 
during  his  career  in  the  Senate.  His 
personal  physician.  Col.  Richard  C. 
Dimond.  M.D..  who  is  Assistant  Dean 
for  Clinical  Sciences  and  Associate 
F>rofessor  of  Medicine  at  the  Uniform 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences, sununarized  it  best,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  comments  with  my 
colleagues: 

Comments  of  Col.  Richard  C.  Dimond 
Senator  Jackson  was  certainly  well  known 
for  his  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
his  incisive  mind,  his  sense  of  propriety,  and 
his  love  of  life,  family  and  country.  Less 
well  recognized  among  his  many  interests 
was  his  longstanding  fascination  with  and 
his  respect  for  the  science  and  study  of  med- 
icine as  well  as  the  practice  and  art  of  heal- 
ing. Born  in  another  time  and  place,  he  him- 
self might  have  been  a  physician.  He  did 
more  than  marvel  at  the  complexities  of  the 
human  body  for  he  had  a  genuine  yearning 
to  understand  its  physiology  and  chemistry. 
He  refused  to  endorse  a  simplistic  relation- 
ship between  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
explored  the  details  of  pharmacology  and 
surgery  while  underscoring  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  rational  therapeutic  decisions.  He 
was  genuinely  interested  in  the  problems  of 
medical  education  and  he  recognized  the 
process  of  scientific  discovery,  combined  the 
art  of  asking  meaningful  questions,  and  the 
skill  of  answering  them  with  meticulous  cer- 
tainty, a  process  that  by  its  very  nature  was 
often  time  consuming  and  costly.  But  he 
also  recognized  that  the  medical  profession 
was  founded  upon  a  sense  of  commitment 
that  was  inherent  to  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship and  that  the  purpose  of  medical  re- 
search was  its  translation  into  the  art  of 
healing. 

In  view  of  his  genuine  concern  for  this 
country  and  his  fascination  with  medicine, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  Senator  Jack- 
son who  introduced  recent  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Military  Medicine,  an  act  designed 
to  both  promote  and  protect  the  health  and 
well  being  of  our  uniformed  services,  a 
seemingly  small  yet  visionary  act  that 
linked  the  strength  and  health  of  our  coun- 
try with  its  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  shortly  report  this  bill 
to  the  full  Senate,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  us  in  acting  to 
pay  this  fitting  tribute  to  Senator 
Jackson. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  two  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
and  ask  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution has  to  do  with  the  America's 
Cup  Series? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 


MILITARY     CONSTRUCTION     AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  conwnittee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  2972  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2972)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  September  19,  1983.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  contains  the 
annual  authorization  for  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing  projects 
to  support  our  military  forces  world- 
wide. 

The  conference  bill  provides  new  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of 
$7,345,000,000.  a  reduction  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion from  the  President's  request. 
These  reductions  are  necessitated  by 
the  ceilings  imposed  on  the  defense 
function  by  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution on  the  Budget.  While  I  person- 
ally dislike  making  reductions  of  this 
magnitude,  the  conference  report  does 
provide  authorization  for  the  most 
critical  projects  and  will  provide  for 
making  some  progress  against  the  $50 
billion  military  construction  backlog. 

The  details  of  the  bill  are  included 
in  the  statement  of  managers  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
conference  report  for  more  informa- 
tion. Let  me  highlight  a  few  of  the  key 
provisions: 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  the 
construction  of  about  $600  million  in 
projects  to  be  built  only  with  prior- 
year  appropriations  or  savings.  Com- 
petition in  the  construction  industry 
has  resulted  in  extremely  good  bids 
for  military  construction  projects  pre- 
viously authorized  and  all  of  the  serv- 
ices are  generating  savings  which  will 
be  available  for  expenditure  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  approach 
was  used  last  year  and  has  worked 
quite  well.  Under  the  savings  provi- 
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his  bill,  the  services  have  an 
incentive  to  seek  savings  be- 
can  use  the  savings  to  build 
projects. 

provisions  have  been  in- 
encourage   the  services  to 
pilot  programs  for  the  pro- 
military  housing  by  the  pri- 
Under  these  provisions  a 
4eveloper  would  enter  into  a 
au"rangement  with  the  mili- 
juild,  operate,  and  maintain 
The  developer  would  be  reim- 
the  Government  under  a 
arr^gement,  or  by  the  housing 
themselves  with  the  Gov- 
guaranteeing  97-percent  oc- 
of  the  housing.  Both  options 
carelully  drawn  with  language  re- 
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effective  and  extraordinary 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Philip  Abrams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(ffort  to  minimize  the  flow  of 
dollars  to  other  nations  on  over- 
ects,  a  requirement  has  been 
that  overseas  family  housing 
'.S.  manufactured  or  factory- 
There  are  many  U.S. 
who    can    make    units 
ship  them  overseas  for  erec- 
V  rtually  the  same  cost  as  if  the 
units   were   built  by   a   foreign 
This  provision  should  keep 
million,    authorized    for 
housing,  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues 
this  conference  report. 
^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
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Executive  session 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
friend,    the    distinguished 
leader,  if  it  would  meet 
concurrence  if  we  ask  the 
go  into  executive  session  for 
of   considering   the   two 
nominations  on  the  calendar,  Nos.  312 
and  314 

Mr 
nation 
Under 
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Mr 
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Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
Mr.   Philip   Abrams   to   be 
Secretary     of     Housing     and 
Development  has  been  cleared 
lide. 
S  TEVENS. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimbus  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  exi  icutive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  consi  dering  that  nomination. 

The  ] 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  iction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  r  omination  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDER  FOR  DISCHARGE  OF  H.R. 
2077 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2077  be 
discharged  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUT  SOME  SOUTH  IN  YOUR 
MOUTH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  being  a 
Senator  from  a  State  which  bills  itself 
as  the  "Heart  of  Dixie."  I  am  always 
glad  to  share  colorful  impressions  of 
southern  life  with  those  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  who  may  not 
be  fortunate  enough  to  also  hail  from 
the  Deep  South. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
television  actor,  George  "Goober" 
Lindsey.  who  has  appeared  on  televi- 
sion shows  such  as  the  "Andy  Griffith 
Show."  Of  course,  all  may  not  be 
aware  that  George  Lindsey  is  a  native 
of  my  home  State  of  Alabama.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Alabama.  He  annually  is  in  charge  of  a 
charity  golf  tournament  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  that  raises  money  for  char- 
ities. He  also  has  been  selected  as  "Ala- 
bama's Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Alabama  Cable  TV  Association.  Not 
long  ago,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear 
the  singing  of  a  song  composed  by  this 
same  Goober  Lindsey.  In  his  unique 
humorous  style.  Goober  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  colorful  and  delightful 


impression 
ture. 

The  song's  title  is  "Put  Some  South 
in  Your  Mouth,"  and.  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
words  of  the  song  with  my  colleagues: 

Put  Some  SotrrH  in  Your  Mouth 
(By  George  "Goober"  Lindsey) 
I  never  wrote  a  song  before. 
Couldn't  make  it  rhyme. 
But  Merle  and  Roy  and  Hank  and  George. 
They  do  it  all  the  time. 
Jails  and  love,  trains  and  cars, 
They  live  what  they  write. 
Faded  love  and  Rocky  Top. 
Help  me  make  it  through  the  night. 

I  can't  write  words  like  that, 
I  know  I'll  do  it  wrong. 
But  what  I  wrote  I  know  real  well. 
And  I  hope  you'll  like  my  song. 

CHORUS 

Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Put  some  Dixie  in  your  talk. 
Let  me  hear  your  Southern  drawl 
When  you  say  y'all. 
Put  a  smile  on  your  face. 
Don't  forget  to  say  the  grace. 
Let  me  hear  it  good  and  loud. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
I  dreamed  St.  Peter  stopped  me. 
Wouldn't  let  me  in  the  gate. 
After  all  my  fancy  words. 
He  said  you'll  just  have  to  wait. 
I  know  how  long  you've  waited 
And  just  how  good  you've  been. 
There's  just  one  thing  you  must  do 
Before  you  walk  on  in. 

Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Put  some  Dixie  in  your  talk. 
Let  me  hear  your  Southern  drawl 
When  you  say  Y'all. 
Put  a  smile  on  your  face. 
Don't  forget  to  say  the  grace. 
Let  me  hear  it  good  and  loud. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Let  me  shout  it  good  and  loud. 
Let  me  hear  some  good  ole 
Down  home  country  slang. 
Pass  the  cat  biscuits  please. 
And  say  "more  collard  greens  " 
And  that  pleases  any  crowd. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 
Put  some  "Dixie  in  your  talk. 
Let  me  hear  your  Southern  drawl 
When  you  say  Y'all. 
Put  a  smile  on  your  face. 
Don't  forget  to  say  the  grace. 
Let  me  hear  it  good  and  loud. 
Put  some  South  in  your  mouth. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  do  true 
justice  to  this  song.  I  am  glad,  howev- 
er, to  be  able  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


DISABILITY  CONTINUATION  OF 
BENEFITS  EXTENSION 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1843,  which  extends  by  3  months 
the  cutoff  date  for  social  security  title 
II  disability  determinations  under  the 


provision  allowing  continued  payment 
of  benefits  during  the  appeal  process. 

I  received  many  letters  from  New 
Yorkers  facing  difficult  situations  as  a 
result  of  the  disability  review  process. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  last  Con- 
gress. I  cosponsored  S.  2585.  a  bill  to 
allow  payment  of  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  until  an  administrative 
law  judge  decided  whether  to  reverse 
the  prior  benefit  termination  decision. 
S.  2585  was  added  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7093,  which  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  lameduck  session.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  contained  a  stipulation  that 
the  continuation  of  benefits  provision 
would  apply  only  to  termination  deci- 
sions made  before  October  1,  1983.  It 
was  hoped,  at  that  time,  that  Congress 
would  enact  comprehensive  disability 
reform  legislation  by  now. 

While  Congress  is  moving  rapidly  on 
a  comprehensive  disability  reform 
package,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  adopted  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  By  extending  the  deadline  by 
3  swlditional  months,  we  would  allevi- 
ate any  unnecessary  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  disability  recipients  as  to  the 
protection  offered  them  under  the  law 
and  we  would  reaffirm  our  intention 
to  make  this  provision  a  permanent 
part  of  the  disability  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  bill. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7,  15.  21,  53,  55,  56. 
and  57  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1625  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act. 

At  5:42  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3263)  making  appropriations  for 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Peace  (Rept.  No.  98-244). 

By  Mr.  KASTEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment. 

S.  1892.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-245). 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Richard  L.  McElheny,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Congaree 
Swamp  National  Monument  to  provide  that 
at  such  time  as  the  principal  visitor  center  is 
established,  such  center  shall  be  designated 
as  the  "Harry  R.  E.  Hampton  Visitor 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1890.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  widowed 
spouse  of  a  former  employee  of  the  light- 
house Service  may  receive  an  annuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.    1891.   A  bill   to  provide   that   interest 
shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  underpayments 
of  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 
S.  1892.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  East,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1893.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  assist- 
ance to  any  member  country  of  the  United 
Nations  that  fails  to  vote  in  favor  of  resolu- 
tions deploring  the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007,  or  has  failed  to  vote  in 
favor  ef  such   resolutions  already  consid- 
ered; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By   Mr.   STEVENS   (for   Mr.   Tower) 
(for    himself.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1894.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine 
as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 
the   Advancement   of   Military   Medicine", 
and    for   other   purposes;    read   twice   and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  feed  assistance  in  natu- 
ral disaster  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1896.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mission  to   examine   the   issues  associated 
with  voluntary  service:  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.     HoLLiNGS.     Mr.     Heflin.     Mr. 
Goldwater,    Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr. 
Kasten,    Mr.   Stevens,    Mr.   Trible, 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.    Riegle.    Mr.    Lautenbero,    Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.    Mr.    C^HiLEs,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Quayle,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions^ 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.   STEVENS   (for  Mr.   Chafee) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Res.   229.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
America's  Cup   yachting  series;  submitted 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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STATE  VIENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  I  lND  joint  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  188S .  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizini  the  establishment  of  the 
Congare(!  Swamp  National  Monument 
to  provide  that  at  such  time  as  the 
principal  visitor  center  is  established, 
such  cen  ter  shall  be  designated  as  the 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  approved  October  18,  1976 
(90  Stat.  2517).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(c)  At  such  time  as  the  principal  visitor 
center  at  such  monument  is  established, 
such  center  shall  be  designated  as  the 
"Harry  R.  E.  Hampton  Visitor  Center." 


R.      E.      Hampton      Visitor 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natiiral  Resources. 

HARKT  R.  B.  HAMPTON  VISITOR  CENTER 

,MOND.  Mr.  President,  I 

to    introduce    legislation 

lich  would  name  the  visitor 

Congaree  Swamp  National 

t  after  one  of  South  Caroli- 

,t  naturalists,  Mr.  Harry  Rut- 


Mr.  T 

am   pie 
today  w 
center 
Monum 
na's  gre 


ledge  ElBott  Hampton. 
Harry  Hampton  wais  bom  near  Co- 


lumbia, 
in  1980 
English 


3.C.,  on  July  8.  1897,  and  died 
Aiter  earning  a  B.A.  degree  in 
from  the  University  of  South 


Carolina,  he  worked  as  a  reporter,  col- 
umnist, and  coeditor  for  the  State 
newspaper,  writing  his  'Woods  and 
Water"  I  column  for  more  than  30 
years. 

UntU  his  death.  Harry  Hampton 
worked  irelessly  for  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. In  1931.  he  helped  create 
the  Soul  h  Carolina  Game  and  Pish  As- 
sociation, and  was  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  t  he  State's  wildlife  and  marine 
resource  s  department.  He  began  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Congaree  Swamp  in 
1954.  P<ir  more  than  20  years,  he  at- 
tended meetings,  made  speeches, 
wrote  aj  tides,  and  personally  escorted 
people  nto  the  swaunp  to  document 
trees,  b  rds,  and  other  wildlife,  all  to 
stimulate  an  awareness  of  the  area's 
uid  value  as  a  prime  example 
;  outhem     hardwood     forested 


beauty 
of    a 
swamp. 

Due  ii  \  part  to  the  efforts  of  Harry 
Hamptc  n  in  building  public  awareness 
and  sup  aort.  Congress  passed  an  act  in 
1976  est  iblishing  the  Congaree  Swamp 
Nationaf  Monument.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  the  a  uthor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  F  resident,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that,  w  len  it  is  completed,  the  visitor 
center  n  Congaree  Swamp  National 
Monument  be  named  after  this  man 
who  de  looted  so  much  of  his  life  to 
making  this  area  accessible  to  the 
Americiin  people.  I  commend  this 
measure  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  REqoRD 

being  no  objection,  the  bill 


Then 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Recori^  as  follows: 

S.  1889 

Be  it  I  nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1890.  As  bill  to  provide  that  any 
widowed  spouse  of  a  former  employee 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  may  receive 
an  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

ANNUITIES  FOR  WIDOWED  SPOUSES  OF  FORMER 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  lighthouse  retirement  system  to 
permit  widowed  spouses  of  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
who  are  not  now  eligible,  to  receive  a 
survivor's  annuity.  Under  current  law, 
only  widows  who  were  married  to 
lighthouse  employees  before  those  em- 
ployees retired  may  receive  survivor 
benefits.  That,  I  believe,  is  unfair,  and, 
when  we  compare  the  lighthouse  re- 
tirement system  to  other  governmen- 
tal retirement  programs,  anachronistic 
as  well. 

The  Federal  lighthouse  system  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  on 
August  7,  1789.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion, however,  for  retiring  lighthouse 
employees  until  1918,  when  Congress 
established  the  lighthouse  retirement 
system.  That  system  provided  benefits 
for  lighthouse  employees  age  65  with 
30  years  of  service. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  bureau  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  1939,  when  the  Coast  Guard 
took  over  responsibility  for  staffing 
lighthouses.  Employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service  were  given  the  choice  of 
joining  the  Coast  Guard  or  retaining 
civilian  status.  Those  employees,  about 
half  the  total  lighthouse  keepers,  who 
retained  civilian  status  remained  in 
the  lighthouse  retirement  system 
which  was  then  closed  to  further  en- 
trants. Thus,  through  attrition,  the 
lighthouse  retirement  system  will 
eventually  cease  to  exist. 

In  1950,  2  years  after  Congress  es- 
tablished survivor  benefits  for  certain 
survivors  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  (CSRS),  it  added  similar 
benefits  to  the  lighthouse  retirement 
system.  Periodically,  these  survivors 
benefits  were  raised,  and  since  1967 
the  benefits  have  been  increased  for 
price  inflation  at  the  same  time  and 
the  same  percentage  as  CSRS  annu- 
ities. Lighthouse  widow's  benefits  are 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  (OPM). 

Benefits  payable  to  survivors  under 
the  lighthouse  survivor  program  are 
financed  through  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement trust  fund  and  are  totally 
Government  funded:  No  employee 
contributions     to     offset     retirement 


costs  are  required  and  retirement  an- 
nuities are  not  reduced  to  provide  ben- 
efits for  survivors  upon  the  death  of 
the  retiree.  Lighthouse  survivor  bene- 
fits are  $422  monthly,  compared  to  an 
average  of  about  $450  for  widows  of  re- 
tired annuitants  under  CSRS.  As 
noted,  to  be  eligible  for  survivor's  ben- 
efits, a  widow  of  a  lighthouse  employ- 
ee must  have  been  married  to  the  em- 
ployee before  retirement,  and .  she 
cannot  remarry  and  remain  eligible. 

The  Coast  Guard,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
explained  the  rationale  for  the  law  by 
noting  that  the  lighthouse  keeper's 
wife  frequently  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  husband's  duties, 
thus  implying  that  her  survivor  bene- 
fits were  somehow  earned.  However, 
these  survivor  benefits  terminate  upon 
remarriage,  a  provision  which  implies 
that,  first,  the  benefits  are  not  earned 
rights,  but  are  gratuities  for  women 
with  a  presumed  need  for  them,  and 
second,  that  remarriage  ends  the  need 
for  them. 

Today,  there  are  six  retired  light- 
house keepers  still  receiving  a  pension 
from  the  lighthouse  retirement 
system,  whose  wives  are  not  eligible 
for  survivor's  benefits.  They  live  in 
Texas,  Rhode  Island,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  and  Minnesota.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  6,  there  are  28  more 
widows  of  retired  lighthouse  keepers 
of  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  aware, 
who  do  not  recieve  survivor's  benefits 
because  they  married  their  husbands 
after  they  had  retired. 

My  bill,  which  amends  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  section  771,  so 
that  any  widowed  spouse  of  a  former 
employee  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
may  receive  an  annuity,  is  based  on 
several  assumptions.  The  first  is 
equity.  Other  governmental  retire- 
ment programs  including  Federal  civil 
service  and  military  have  been  amend- 
ed to  permit  survivor's  benefits  to  be 
extended  to  spouses  married  after  re- 
tirement. In  1972,  for  example.  Con- 
gress amended  the  military  retirement 
plan  by  permitting  retired  service  per- 
sonnel 18  months  to  select  a  survivor 
annuity.  Although  the  selection  of  sur- 
vivor protection  causes  a  reduction  in 
retirement  benefits,  it  is  substantially 
less  than  what  it  actuarially  costs, 
with  the  Government  making  up  the 
difference.  This  is  particularly  rele- 
vant because  lighthouse  keepers 
became  Coast  Guard  Servicemen  after 
1939,  and  therefore,  enjoy  a  more  gen- 
erous retirement  system  than  that  of 
their  civilian  colleagues. 

Second,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
lighthouse  keepers  have  earned  the 
extended  retirement  benefits.  During  ■ 
their  service,  they  were  poorly  paid. 
One  Texas  lighthouse  keeper,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  retired  in  1961,  only 
made  $4,806  a  year.  If  a  wife  of  a  light- 
house keeper  has  presumed  need  for 
survivor's  benefits,  which  she  loses  if 


she  remarries,  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume 
that  the  need  no  longer  exists  because 
her  marriage  occurred  after  her  hus- 
band retired.  The  bill  would  also  allow 
the  lighthouse  keeper's  former  spouse 
to  remarry  without  losing  her  benefits 
in  keeping  with  other  governmental 
retirement  programs. 

Finally,  the  lighthouse  retirement 
system  sets  no  precedent  because  it 
serves  a  closed  group  whose  conditions 
are  sui  generis.  It  appears  that  when 
the  Congress  liberalized  other  Govern- 
ment retirement  systems,  the  light- 
house keepers  were  overlooked. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  and  survivor 
benefits  are  extended  to  34  widows, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
less  than  $200,000  annually.  This  cost 
would  decline  rapidly  because  the 
lighthouse  retirement  system  has  been 
closed  to  new  entrants  for  over  40 
years,  making  its  remaining  partici- 
pants relatively  advanced  in  age. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service, 
which  studied  the  lighthouse  retire- 
ment system  at  my  request,  has  con- 
cluded that: 

The  prohibition  against  survivor  protec- 
tion for  postretirement  marriages  of  light- 
house retirees  is  not  without  precedent,  but 
given  changes  in  other  federal  programs, 
...  is  somewhat  anachronistic. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  19,  1950 
(33  U.S.C.  771),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  where— 

"(1)  any  former  employee  of  the  Light- 
house Service  has  died  or  shall  hereafter  die 
at  a  time  when  such  former  employee  was 
receiving  or  was  entitled  to  receive  retire- 
ment pay  under  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to  navigation  and 
for  other  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  June  20. 
1918  (33  U.S.C.  763);  and 

"(2)  such  former  employee  is  survived  by  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  with  whom  such 
former  employee  was  married  for  more  than 
one  year. 

such  surviving  spouse,  and  each  such  former 
spouse,  if  any.  shall  be  paid  $422  per  month, 
and  any  additional  amount  payable  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  increase 
the  amount  of  benefits  payable  to  widows  of 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  thereafter  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  benefits  payable  to 
such  widows  and  to  such  former  employees', 
approved  November  29,  1967.  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  ".• 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1891.  A  bill  to  provide  that  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  under- 
payments of  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTEREST  ON  UNDERPAYMENTS  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
wiU  eliminate  an  inequity  suffered  by 
almost  5  million  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries who  are  working  to  supplement 
their  retirement  incomes. 

Under  current  law,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  (SSA)  is  required  to 
review  periodically  the  earnings  histo- 
ries of  working  beneficiaries  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  eligible  for  decreased 
or  increased  benefits.  While  the  SSA 
proceeds  with  dispatch  to  lower  bene- 
fits because  beneficiaries  earn  more 
than  the  exempt  $6,600  ceiling,  it  is 
years  behind  in  making  the  calcula- 
tions required  to  raise  benefits.  In  lit- 
erally millions  of  cases,  beneficiaries 
who  worked  at  home,  worked  part- 
time,  or  worked  sporadically  for  sever- 
al years  prior  to  receiving  social  securi- 
ty payments  are  entitled  to  higher 
benefits  now  than  they  are  receiving. 
The  SSA  claims  that  computer  foul- 
ups  and  changes  in  rules  governing  re- 
porting recent  work  histories  of  benfi- 
ciaries  are  causes  of  the  delays.  But 
the  failure  to  keep  the  review  process 
on  schedule  does  not  penalize  SSA.  It 
penalizes  working  beneficiaries  who 
are  forced  to  wait  years  before  receiv- 
ing adjustments  in  their  checks. 

When  these  adjustments  are  finally 
made,  beneficiaries  receive  lump-sum 
checks  for  past-due  benefits.  But  these 
recipients,  who  are  deprived  for  years 
of  the  benefits  they  deserve  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not  compen- 
sated for  the  delays.  A  GAO  report  re- 
leased in  April  1983  revealed  that  up 
to  4  million  people  were  affected  due 
to  the  delay  in  processing  1979  and 
1980  records  alone. 

Based  on  a  statistical  sample,  GAO 
estimates  that  the  average  imderpay- 
ment  for  primary  beneficiaries  in 
those  years  was  $575,  and  the  average 
underpayment  per  case,  which  in- 
cludes spouses  and  dependents,  was 
$633.  Additionally,  each  primary  bene- 
ficiary had  to  wait  33  months  before 
receiving  a  lump-sum  check. 

My  bill,  corrects  this  inequity  be  re- 
quiring the  SSA  to  pay  a  fair  interest 
rate  on  delayed  back  payments.  This  is 
only  just  because  the  Government  is 
holding  onto  money  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  Under  my  bill,  benefici- 
aries deprived  of  a  timely  social  securi- 
ty adjustment  would  receive  an  inter- 
est payment  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 6621  of  the  IRS  Code  in  addition 
to  a  lump-sum  payment.  Section  6621 
establishes  the  market-related  rate  the 
IRS  or  taxpayers  now  pay  each  other 
when  cases  concerning  the  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  of  taxes  are  re- 
solved. For  example,  a  beneficiary  re- 
ceiving in  1983  a  $240  lump-sum  pay- 
ment due  to  work  effort  in  1979  that 
had  not  been  credited  until  now  would 
also  receive  approximately  another 
$65.20  in  interest.  This  $65  is  about 


the  additional  income  this  beneficiary 
would  have  today  if  the  difference  be- 
tween what  was  received  each  month 
and  what  should  have  been  received 
had  been  invested  at  prevailing  inter- 
est rates  during  the  period  of  under- 
payment. While  providing  back  inter- 
est is  a  step  forward,  real  progress  will 
come  only  when  lump-sum  checks  are 
no  longer  made  because  the  SSA  posts 
the  earnings  recorcis  of  the  elderly  on 
time.  When  this  is  achieved,  no  back 
interest  payments  will  be  made  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  delays.  My  pro- 
posal will  cost  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  recog- 
nize the  hardships  suffered  by  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  work  to  sup- 
plement their  incomes.  By  failing  to 
pay  interest  on  late  adjustments,  the 
Government  is  robbing  the  elderly  of 
money  that  they  have  earned.  This  in- 
justice is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
millions  of  elderly  work  because  they 
must  to  make  ends  meet  during  the 
last  years  of  their  lives.  Any  delays  in 
check  receipts  also  creates  yet  another 
disincentive  for  the  elderly  to  remain 
in  the  work  force  and  is  thus  a  hidden 
form  of  age  discrimination.  My  propos- 
al will  partially  remedy  these  injus- 
tices and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.« 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  East,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Symms); 
S.  1893.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  as- 
sistance to  any  member  country  of  the 
United  Nations  that  fails  to  vote  in 
favor    of    resolutions    deploring    the 
Soviet   attack   on   Korean   Air   Lines 
flight  007,   or   has   failed  to  vote   in 
favor  of  such  resolutions  already  con- 
sidered; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

CONDEMNING  OF  SOVIET  UNION'S  MURDEROUS 
ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  many  statements  in  recent 
weeks  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  unwarranted  and  brutal  attack 
upon  Korean  Air  Lines  passenger  jet 
flight  007.  This  criminal  act  of  aggres- 
sion resulted  in  the  death  of  269  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children. 

While  the  comments  we  have  heard 
thus  far  have  contained  considerable 
rhetoric,  few  concrete  proposals  have 
been  put  forward.  The  barbaric  attack 
on  this  unarmed  jetliner  requires  more 
than  just  words.  Sixy-one  Americans, 
including  a  Member  of  this  Congress, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Soviets. 

The  administration  thus  far  has 
taken  a  number  of  limited  steps  in  the 
aftermath  of  this  act  of  terrorism.  At 
the  same  time.  President  Reagan  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing support  from  our  allies,  as  well  as 
from  other  nations  of  the  world  com- 
munity, in  response  to  the  Soviets. 
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adopted  by  a  majority  of  U.N.  mem- 
bers. A  review  of  votes  cast  during  the 
1982  General  Assembly  reveals  that 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  in 
agreement  with  the  United  States  80 
percent  of  the  time.  The  comparable 
figure  for  Latin  American  countries 
was  38  percent,  for  Asian  nations  26 
percent,  for  African  countries  23  per- 
cent, for  nonaligned  nations  22  per- 
cent, and  it  was  a  mere  8  percent  for 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

With  respect  to  those  nations  which 
either  voted  against  or  abstained  on 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  con- 
demnation, the  percentage  of  voting 
agreement  with  the  United  States  was 
as  follows: 


[In  nuNnns  ot  dobts] 


Percent 

U.S.S.R 20.6 

China 20.2 

Poland 18.9 

Guyana I'.S 

Nicaragua 14.3 

Zimbabwe 12.8 

Currently,  the  United  States  pro- 
vides millions  of  dollars  of  assistance 
to  those  very  nations  which  failed  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  con- 
taining statistics  with  regard  to  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Red  China, 
Poland,  Nicaragua,  Guyana,  and  Zim- 
babwe be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Zimbabwe 
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20.334      0347     11341      1248     10585       75  2    839  525      76  795 
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^r.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 

Tower,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
and  Rural  Development 
provide  for  emergency  feed  as- 
natural  disaster  areas,  and 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Agricillture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 


Fa -m 


11 


DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Mr.  BdNTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  in  roducing  legislation  to  re 
quire  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  his  vi  st  discretionary  authority  to 
make  needed  disaster  assistance  avail- 
able to  fa  rmers  and  ranchers  in  Texas 
and  acros  s  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
is  very  sL  nilar  to  language  adopted  by 
the  Houje  Appropriations  Committee 
last  weel  at  the  behest  of  Congres- 
sional To  M  LoEFFLER  and  Congressman 
Bill  Alexander.  The  USDA  has  re 
fused  rep  eated  requests  to  take  action, 
and  in  th  e  absence  of  such  action  it  is 
my  intention  to  press  for  immediate 


Senate  passage  as  part  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  or  another  appropriate 
vehicle. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  stocks  of  feed 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  livestock  feed  when  neces- 
sary to  maintain  foundation  breeding 
herds  of  livestock  or  poultry  in  cases 
of  natural  disaster.  Currently  USDA 
says  that  these  CCC-owned  commod- 
ities can  be  released  only  through  a 
Presidential  disaster  declaration. 

In  addition,  it  would  require  Secre- 
tary Block  to  make  some  form  of  feed 
assistance  available.  Repeated  requests 
for  such  assistance  have  so  far  been 
refused. 

This  bill  would  also  see  to  it  that  all 
farmers  and  ranchers  suffering  from  a 
natural  disaster  could  qualify  for  dis- 
aster assistance,  whether  or  not  their 
county  had  been  declared  a  disaster 
area.  Natural  disasters  do  not  follow 
county  lines,  and  so  there  is  no  ration- 
al reason  why  disaster  aid  programs 
should  be  limited  by  these  artificial 
constraints. 

Mr.  President,  the  CCC  currently 
owns  over  17  million  bushels  of  corn 
that  is  classed  as  grade  4  or  5  and  that 
is  stored  in  and  near  the  areas  of 
Texas  that  are  most  in  need  of  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  assistance.  This 
corn  was  purchased  in  the  Midwest 
following  the  Russian  grain  embargo 
and  was  shipped  into  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle for  storage.  There  it  now  sits, 
overhanging  the  local  grain  markets 
and  costing  the  taxpayers  about  $5 
million  per  year  to  store.  USDA  could 


not  even  use  it  in  the  payment-in-kind 
program  because  the  grade  was  so  low. 
This  com  grades  low  because  many  of 
the  kernels  are  cracked  or  broken 
from  being  stored  and  handled  so 
much.  Although  it  is  down-graded  in 
the  market  and  cannot  be  used  for 
export  or  for  PIK,  it  is  still  usable  for 
livestock  feed.  In  fact,  since  these  ker- 
nels would  have  to  be  rolled  or  other- 
wise broken  open  in  order  to  feed  it  to 
cattle  or  sheep,  this  damage  makes  it 
even  more  desirable  as  range  livestock 
feed. 

Mr.  President,  this  corn  is  desperate- 
ly needed  for  livestock  feed.  West 
Texas  ranchers  are  suffering  through 
the  worst  drought  in  over  30  years.  At 
Rankin,  Tex.,  just  about  175  miles 
south  of  those  elevators  full  of  dam- 
aged corn,  there  are  ranches  that  have 
had  only  six-tenths  of  1  inch  of  rain 
this  year. 

Those  people  are  watching  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work  slip  through  their  fin- 
gers. Each  day  brings  them  a  step 
closer  to  the  inevitable  choice— sell  out 
for  pennies  on  the  dollar,  ship  their 
livestock  to  expensive  pastures  else- 
where, or  watch  them  die.  Traditional 
pasture  areas  in  the  northern  panhan- 
dle are  dried  up  also  and  there  may  be 
no  wheat  pasture  this  year.  The 
spreading  drought  is  making  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  expensive  to 
find  grazing  elsewhere. 

Many  of  these  ranchers  have  already 
liquidated  large  parts  of  their  herds. 
Experts  estimate  that  cattle  and  sheep 
herds  in  the  area  hardest  hit  by  the 
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drought  have  already  been  reduced  by 
60  to  70  percent. 

It  is  a  travesty  to  watch  drought  de- 
stroy herds  and  ruin  pastures  that  will 
take  many  years  to  recover,  while  at 
the  same  time  spending  taxpayers' 
money  to  store  the  grain  that  could 
get  these  people  through  to  the  next 
rain.  These  ranchers  will  buy  that 
grain.  They  will  transport  it  them- 
selves. We  do  not  have  to  pay  them  to 
take  it,  but  we  will  have  to  keep 
paying  that  storage  if  we  do  not  let 
them  buy  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  closely  at  this  legislation.  You 
will  be  seeing  it  again  very  soon.  The 
USDA  has  sat  on  this  too  long  already. 
They  have  cost  too  many  Texas  ranch- 
ers their  cattle  and  sheep  and  they 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  too  much  in 
useless  storage  payments  for  damaged 
grain.  It  is  time  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
last  legacy  of  the  ill-advised  Russian 
grain  embargo.* 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation that  my  distinguished  fellow 
Texan  and  I  are  introducing  today  rec- 
ommends action  that  is  long  overdue. 
The  severe  drought  that  is  plaguing 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  nearly  30 
States  has  created  a  crisis  that  has 
weighed  particularly  heavy  on  our  Na- 
tion's livestock  producers.  It  is  my 
hope  that  by  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today,  we  can  underline  the  fact 
that  our  Nation's  livestock  and  poultry 
producers  are  facing  severe  problems 
that  are  unique  to  ranching.  These 
problems  have  not  been  addressed  by 
current  farm  programs  that  have  as- 
sisted producers  of  corn,  wheat  and 
other  crops.  I  plan  to  pursue  adoption 
of  the  action  recommended  in  this  leg- 
islation either  in  this  bill,  or  as  part  of 
other  legislative  initiatives  that  are  di- 
rected toward  providing  a  safety  net 
for  those  livestock  producers  who  have 
been  severely  impacted  by  this  crip- 
pling drought. 

We  are  all  aware  of  how  this 
drought  has  decimated  farmland  and 
grazing  ranges  in  large  sections  of  our 
country.  Fortunately,  many  farmers 
who  would  have  been  totally  devastat- 
ed by  a  bad  crop  year  will  have  much 
of  the  severity  of  the  drought  softened 
by  their  participation  in  the  payment- 
in-kind  program.  With  farmers  all 
across  the  Nation  receiving  wheat, 
corn  and  other  crops  from  Govern- 
ment surplus  stocks,  much  of  the 
income  that  they  would  have  normally 
lost  due  to  meager  harvests  will  be 
made  up  by  PIK  stocks.  Although  the 
upcoming  harvest  will  provide  us  with 
a  better  idea  of  the  need  for  disaster 
assistance  for  farmers,  PIK  has  al- 
ready provided  much  needed  relief. 

Yet,  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
have  received  a  double  disaster. 

Not  only  has  the  drought  turned 
their  grazing  land  into  dust,  but  the 
combination  of  the  PIK  program  and 
drought  in  the  corn  belt  has  greatly 


increased  the  price  of  feed  grains. 
Greater  dependence  on  higher  costing 
feed  grains  has  driven  many  of  these 
livestock  producers  to  begin  liquidat- 
ing their  herds  rather  than  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Yet,  the  most  severe  long-term 
result  of  this  squeeze  on  our  Nation's 
ranchers  may  come  from  the  loss  of 
foundational  herds.  These  herds  are 
developed  over  a  period  of  years- 
through  many  generations  of  careful 
breeding— to  become  acclimated  to  the 
particular  climate  of  the  region  where 
they  graze.  When  ranchers  must  sell 
off  foundational  herds,  their  replace- 
ments cannot  be  acquired  with  a 
simple  purchase  of  sheep  or  cattle 
from  another  region.  The  breeding 
process  must  be  started  anew,  and 
ranchers  must  wait  several  years 
before  their  ranch  can  become  produc- 
tive again. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram that  is  called  for  in  this  bill  will 
provide  enough  assistance  to  allow 
ranchers  to  hold  on  to  their  founda- 
tional herds  so  that  our  Nation's 
supply  of  livestock  products  will 
remain  steady  in  future  years.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  left  with  a 
broad  range  of  discretion  so  that  he 
can  best  determine  which  feed  grain 
assistance  program  will  prove  most  ef- 
fective. The  needs  of  these  ranchers 
has  gone  unheeded  for  too  long.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  take  action  to 

give  them  a  gleam  of  hope.* 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1896.  A  bill  to  establish  a  select 
commission  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  voluntary  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Cranston.  Pell, 
Leahy,  and  Levin  to  establish  a  Select 
Commission  to  study  the  issues  sur- 
rounding voluntary  national  service. 
This  proposal  is  patterned  after  one  I 
introduced  several  years  ago  which 
passed  in  the  96th  Congress.  Earlier 
this  year  Representative  Leon  Panet- 
TA  introduced  a  House  version  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  as 
H.R.  1264. 

We  are  proposing  to  create  a  15- 
member  Commission  which  would 
have  15  months  and  $750,000  to  review 
existing  voluntary  service  programs 
and  to  explore  alternative  opportuni- 
ties for  voluntary  service.  A  major 
focus  of  the  Commission  would  be 
youth  service.  General  youth  unem- 
ployment has  reached  nearly  25  per- 
cent with  the  figure  about  double  that 
for  black  teenagers. 


The  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  as  an  ever-ex- 
panding portion  of  our  youth  popula- 
tion becomes  demoralized  by  a  feeling 
of  uselessness.  Most  young  people 
want  to  serve— to  contribute  to  their 
communities  and  their  Nation.  Howev- 
er, society  has  failed  to  provide  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  national  service  program  would 
also  help  us  meet  some  important 
needs  of  the  present.  We  read  daily  of 
the  Nation's  crumbling  infrastructure, 
of  environmental  and  conservation 
needs  going  unmet,  and  of  inadequate 
care  for  our  elderly.  Some  of  our  most 
energetic  and  capable  citizens  are 
waiting  to  address  these  problems. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  one  party  or 
one  interest  group.  This  is  a  serious 
national  problem  facing  tomorrow's 
adult  population.  We  have  asked  our 
youth  to  register  for  the  draft  to  serve 
in  time  of  war,  but  we  have  not  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  time 
of  peace.  By  not  being  challenged  to 
serve,  today's  youth  has  turned 
inward.  Increasing  numbers  of  our 
youth  population  have  turned  to  de- 
spair and  dependence.  They  have  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  and  are 
more  deeply  involved  in  crime,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  suicide  than 
any  other  age  group.  It  is  time  that  we 
provided  this  age  group  with  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  construc- 
tive activity  to  rebuild  their  Nation. 

This  legislation  does  not  favor  any 
one  particular  form  of  national  service 
program.  The  Commission  created  by 
this  bill  would  consist  of  representa- 
tives from  all  groups  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  national  service  plan.  It 
would  fully  examine  our  civilian  and 
military  manpower  requirements,  and 
produce  recommendations.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation,  to  merely  estab- 
lish a  select  commission,  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  facing  American 
youth  today.  Dollar  for  dollar,  this 
Select  Commission  would  be  the  wisest 
investment  we  could  make  toward  our 
children's  future. 

This  Commission  would  not  be  the 
start  of  an  expensive  blind  rush  into 
the  mobilization  of  our  youth.  This 
bill  is,  instead,  a  very  modest  proposal. 
It  recognizes  a  problem,  a  need,  and  a 
challenge  and  concedes  that  the  solu- 
tion requires  extensive  research,  dili- 
gent thought,  and  a  sensitivity  to  con- 
flicting values.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Select  Commission  on 
National  Service.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  Senator  Tsongas  in  re- 
introducing legislation  to  create  a 
Select  Commission  to  study  the  issues 
surrounding  national  service.  This  bill 
is  patterned  after  one  introduced  by 
Senator  Tsongas  and  me  several  years 
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selves. The  Commission  would  have  15 
months  and  a  budget  of  $750,000  to 
fully  examine  our  civilian  and  military 
manpower  requirements,  and  produce 
recommendations  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  service  program. 
Our  hope  is  that  a  series  of  Commis- 
sion hearings  conducted  throughout 
the  country  will  promote  a  consensus 
of  public  opinion  and  produce  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  make  national  serv- 
ice a  reality. 

An  impressive  list  of  national  organi- 
zations, including  most  recently  the 
American  Legion,  have  endorsed  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission. 
Opinion  polls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  majority  of  our  young  people  are 
in  favor  of  the  concept  of  national 
service.  The  time  for  a  high  level 
study  of  this  exciting  idea  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Conunission  on  Na- 
tional Service.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Tsongas, 
Pell,  and  Cranston  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Select  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  idea  of  voluntary  na- 
tional service.  I  consider  national  serv- 
ice one  of  the  most  patriotic  sacrifices 
an  American  can  make.  This  bill  would 
be  a  productive  step  toward  seeing  just 
how  accessible  voluntary  service  op- 
portunities are  today,  while  providing 
guidelines  for  other  worthwhile  initia- 
tives in  this  area. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  is 
not  new.  In  fact,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  closely  resembles  one 
that  the  Senate  passed  during  the 
96th  Congress. 

The  Commission  would  have  15 
members,  cost  $750,000,  and  have  15 
months  to  study  existing  and  alterna- 
tive opportunities  for  voluntary  serv- 
ice. It  would  have  the  task  of  analyz- 
ing all  of  the  important  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  area,  as  well  as  rais- 
ing the  public's  awareness  to  the  possi- 
bilities for  voluntary  service. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  Commission  makes  sense.  Right 
now,  youth  unemployment  remains  at 
staggeringly  unacceptable  levels. 
Roughly  1  out  of  4  young  people  is 
jobless.  For  black  youths,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  hovers  around  50  per- 
cent. We  are  witnesses  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  subclass  of  the 
unemployed.  These  are  young  people 
who  have  never  held  a  steady  job,  and 
have  no  immediate  hope  of  finding 
one.  These  young  people  are  wasting 
the  most  productive  years  of  their 
lives,  and  we  as  elected  officials  have 
an  obligation  to  seek  workable  answers 
to  this  problem. 

My  concern  about  today's  youth 
does  not  end  with  the  chronically  un- 
employed. I  think  a  great  many  young 
people  who  have  had  all  the  opportu- 
nities I  can  imagine,  are  either  forget- 
ting, or  never  learned,  the  importance 


of  cooperation  and  service  in  a  democ- 
racy. Too  many  seem  to  think  that 
being  a  member  of  our  society  simply 
entails  reaping  the  benefits  it  has  to 
offer. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that 
young  people,  when  given  the  opportu- 
nity, do  welcome  the  chance  to  give  of 
themselves  in  State  or  national  serv- 
ice. The  California  Conservation 
Corps— a  modem-day  version  of  the 
old  CCC— is  one  good  example. 

The  new  CCC  now  employs  1,800 
young  Californians  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  23.  They  plant  trees,  develop 
alternative  energy  projects,  and  help 
combat  natural  disasters.  Applicants 
are  promised  "hard  work,  low  pay,  and 
miserable  conditions."  Still,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  now  on  waiting 
lists. 

I  believe  that  countless  youths 
would  respond  to  voluntary  service 
programs  if  given  the  opportunity.  I 
see  the  establishment  of  this  Commis- 
sion as  a  meaningful  step  toward  com- 
batting a  number  of  problems  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  and 
others  in  introducing  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Commission  on  Voluntary 
Service  Opportunities.  The  proposed 
Commission  would  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  voluntary  serv- 
ice in  this  country,  examine  existing 
volunteer  opportunities,  and  identify 
alternative  types  of  national  service 
programs  that  would  help  us  as  a 
nation  deal  with  pressing  local  and  na- 
tional challenges  such  as  youth  unem- 
ployment, conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, rebuilding  the  inner  cities,  edu- 
cation, providing  services  to  older  and 
disabled  persons,  and  the  scarcity  of 
resources  in  a  wide  variety  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  and  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note 
the  outstanding  leadership  and  contin- 
ued personal  commitment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mission to  explore  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  creating  a  national  serv- 
ice program.  I  know  that  the  Senator's 
own  personal  experiences  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  have  given  him  great 
insight  into  the  value  and  importance 
of  voluntary  service  programs.  I  have 
been  proud  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  in  develop- 
ing and  offering  similar  proposals. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

In  the  96th  Congress,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  Senate  passage,  as 
title  II  of  an  unrelated  bill,  S.  1843,  of 
a  measure  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
proposing  today.  Unfortunately, 
House  conferees  insisted  that  these 
provisions  not  be  included  in  the  final 


version  of  the  bill  due  to  jurisdictional 
conflicts  between  various  House  com- 
mittees. 

During  the  last  Congress,  we  reintro- 
duced the  bill,  with  minor  modifica- 
tions, as  S.  1052.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee where  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 
The  Senate  did,  however,  pass  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  earlier  this 
year  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
making  additional  appropriations  to 
meet  urgent  human  needs— H.R. 
1718— with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  to 
study  the  potential  benefits  of  nation- 
al service.  This  provision,  too,  was  de- 
leted in  the  conference  on  that  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  one  of 
my  colleagues  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Leon  Panetta,  has  long 
sponsored  and  championed  in  the 
House  companion  measures  to  these 
national  service  bills  in  both  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses.  Congressman  Pa- 
netta has  introduced  a  companion  bill, 
H.R.  1264.  in  this  Congress  as  well. 
H.R.  1264  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  look  forward  to  a  contin- 
ued joint  effort  with  my  friend  in  the 
other  body. 

NATIONAL  NEED  rOR  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973  and  periodic  amendments  to  it.  I 
have  had  a  long-standing  involvement 
with  programs  that  offer  Americans 
opportunities  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices to  help  meet  pressing  human  and 
other  needs  in  our  Nation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  former  Subcommittee  on 
Child  and  Himian  Development  for  4 
years.  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing 
hearings  in  which  numerous  individ- 
uals—academicians, scholars,  service 
providers,  representatives  of  various 
levels  of  government,  and  young 
people— testified  about  the  broad  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  a  national 
service  program  and  the  tremendous 
need  for  the  types  of  services  such  a 
program  would  help  provide. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sad  to  note,  but 
nonetheless  true,  that  due  to  a 
number  of  factors— increased  mobility, 
dissolution  of  traditional  family  struc- 
tures and  supports,  the  growth  of  di- 
vorce rates,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  older,  single  persons  living  alone,  to 
name  just  a  few  such  factors— many 
people  feel  estranged  from  their  com- 
munities and  their  fellow  citizens.  We 
hear  frequent  reports  of  the  isolation 
and  alienation  many  older  persons  ex- 
perience. We  hear  of  young  people 
who  have  become  cynical  and  embit- 
tered about  our  institutions,  who  feel 
unable  to  make  any  substantial  contri- 
bution to  their  communities  and  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  stake  in  the 
well-being  of  the  world  around  them.  I 
believe  that  development  of  broad- 
based  opportunities  for  volunteer  serv- 


ice can  offer  a  way  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  individual  citizens  and 
their  communities  and  can  help  young 
people  and  other  participants  find  a 
greater  sense  of  purpose  in  their  lives. 
Such  a  program  would  also  foster  im- 
portant intergenerational  exchanges 
among  individual  perticipants  and 
members  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  individual 
participants  would  derive  from  their 
volunteer  efforts— the  sense  of  pur- 
pose, personal  enrichment,  and  fulfill- 
ment that  come  from  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  one's  own  com- 
munity—it is  no  secret  to  those  con- 
cerned about  human  services  that 
there  is  currently  a  tremendous 
demand  among  potential  recipients  for 
the  types  of  services  volunteers  could 
provide.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  record  high  unemployment,  in- 
crease in  all  form  of  domestic  violence, 
and  budget  cutbacks  in  most  human 
services  programs.  Clearly,  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  as  a  nation  to  examine 
the  ways  in  which  volunteer  contribu- 
tions could  help  ease  the  human  suf- 
fering that  we  know  exists.  The  kind 
of  person-to-person  assistance  that 
voluntary  service  programs  can  pro- 
vide could  offer  a  unique  and  meaning- 
ful response  to  the  complex  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President  there  is 
one  further  important  contribution 
that  a  national  service  program  can 
make— to  our  military  preparedness. 
Some  argue  that  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  is  not  working  and  urge  a  return 
to  the  military  draft.  I  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  opposed  to  restoration 
of  the  draft  in  peacetime.  However, 
raising  the  status  and  social  desirabil- 
ity of  voluntary  service  should  assist 
the  armed  services  in  continuing  to 
meet  their  personal  needs  without  re- 
sorting to  compulsion.  Various  surveys 
have  shown  that  significant  propor- 
tions of  young  people  interested  in  vol- 
unteering for  a  national  service  pro- 
gram would  select  military  service  over 
nonmilitary  service. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  as  further  evidence  of  the 
widespread  national  support  for  do- 
mestic volunteer  opportunities,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  despite  strenuous 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America— VISTA— program 
administered  by  the  ACTION 
agency— the  antipoverty  volunteer 
program  with  participants  of  all  ages— 
the  Senate  recently  passed  S.  1129,  a 
bill  reauthorizing  appropriations  for  it 
and  other  volunteer  programs.  This  re- 
affirmation of  support  for  this  impor- 
tant and  successful  volunteer  program 
was  indeed  heartening  for  those  of  us 
inside  and  outside  Congress  who  have 
long  recognized  and  supported  this 
valuable  program.  We  need  to  expand 
these  volunteer  service  programs,  and 
the  Commission  which  would  be  estab- 


lished under  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  an  excellent 
forum  for  examining  the  best  ap- 
proach for  doing  this. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  national  service  program 
might  well  provide  both  the  stimulus 
and  the  opportunity  that  Americans 
need  to  demonstrate— as  they  have  in 
the  past— the  compassion  and  the  gen- 
erosity that  have  contributed  to  our 
Nation's  greatness.  It  could  create 
anew  that  sense  of  unity  and  purpose 
which  has  bound  our  diverse  popula- 
tion together  in  years  past  and  which 
seems  to  be  missing  today  except  in 
times  of  immediate  crisis.  Establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  this  measure  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  achieving  these 
goals.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  386.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  with 
respect  to  the  examination  of  prospec- 
tive jurors. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  657.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  insure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.  672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtre.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  672,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  677,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  examination  of  prospec- 
tive jurors. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
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S.  914 

At  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  McC^lure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  FoR))  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  91^,  a  bill  to  protect  firearms 
owners'  c  institutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, an^  rights  to  privacy. 
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S.  1113 

request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
was  added  as  a  co- 
S.  1113,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
[Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
tax-exempt  interest  shall  not 
into  account  in  determining 
of  social  security  benefits 
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request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
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to   establish    the    National   Fish    and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

S.   1275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1275,  a  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to 
be  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1325.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  financial  relief  to  State  and 
local  governments  by  eliminating  a  re- 
quirement that  would  result  in  a  dupli- 
cative mailing  each  year. 

S.   1368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1368.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as 
amended  and  reenacted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  issue  marketing  orders  regu- 
lating the  handling  of  eggs. 

S.   1589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1589.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970  and 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982  to  provide  alternative 
State  triggers. 

S.  1602 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1602.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
partial  exclusion  for  dividends  and  in- 
terest beginning  in  1983. 

S.   1668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1668,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize contracts  retaining  private 
counsel  to  furnish  collection  services 
in  the  case  of  indebtedness  owed  the 
United  States. 

S.  1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1730.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  small  business 
participation  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess, thereby  reducing  costly  noncom- 
petitive procurements  and  increasing 


defense  preparedness,   and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1734.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  public  perform- 
ances of  nondramatic  musical  works 
by  means  of  coin-operated  phonorec- 
ord  players,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1737,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  section 
1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
provides  SSI  benefits  for  individuals 
who  perform  substantial  gainful  activ- 
ity despite  a  severe  medical  impair- 
ment. 

S.   1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1843.  a  bill 
to  extend  by  3  months  the  cutoff  date 
for  social  security  disability  determi- 
nations which  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  allowing  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during 
appeal. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1986.  as  "Hugo  LaFayette 
Black  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  27,  1983.  through 
December  3.  1983.  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),   and  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  2.  1983 
through  October  8,  1983.  as  'National 
Port  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
ntune  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
152,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  6.  1984.  through  May  12. 
1984.  as  "Batten's  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  6,  1983, 
as  "National  Disabled  Veterans' 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 6 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 161.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  15.  1984. 
through  April  21,  1984,  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
40.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  uni- 
form State  act  should  be  developed 
and  adopted  which  provides  grandpar- 
ents with  adequate  rights  to  petition 
State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grand- 
children's parents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  62.  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      229-RE- 
LATING     TO     THE     AMERICA'S 
CUP  YACHTING  SERIES 
Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Chafee  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell)  submitted  the 
following    resolution,    which    was    or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar: 


S.  Res.  229 

Whereas,  the  America's  Cup  series  was 
won  on  Monday,  September  26,  1983  by  Aus- 
tralia's intrepid  challengers,  and 

Whereas,  the  courageous  American  de- 
fenders demonstrated  great  skill  in  a  de- 
fense requiring  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cup  series  a  seventh  race,  and 

Whereas,  the  just  completed  series  was 
the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of  cup  com- 
petition. Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

Applauds  the  performance  of  the  Austra- 
lian challengers. 

Commends  the  skill  of  the  American  de- 
fenders, and 

Anticipates  that  the  next  series  will  be 
just  as  exciting  but  hopefully  with  a  differ- 
ent result. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  230— 
COMMENDING  EVE  BALL 

Mr.    DOMENICI    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Bingaman)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  with  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  230 

Whereas  Eve  Ball  of  Ruidoso,  New 
Mexico,  is  widely  regarded  as  the  First 
Lady  of  Letters"  of  New  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  numerous  awards  and  honors 
received  by  Eve  Ball  include  the  coveted 
Golden  Spur  and  Golden  Saddleman 
Awards  of  the  Western  Writers  of  America; 

Whereas  the  writings  of  Eve  Ball  have 
contributed  enormously  to  an  American  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  Apache 
Indian: 

Whereas  these  and  other  historical  pieces 
have  been  adopted  as  textbooks  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  this  Nation  as 
well  as  Europe; 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  history  compelled  Eve  Ball  to  perse- 
vere in  pursuit  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
historical  pieces  are  based;  and 

Whereas  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  Miss 
Ball  remains  indefatigable  in  the  zeal  to  re- 
count history:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  Eve  Bell  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
for  writings  which  enrich  our  knowledge  of 
the  Indian,  the  West,  and  those  courageous 
persons  who  settled  that  vast  land  and  for 
the  invaluable  legacy  such  writings  will  be 
for  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Eve 
Ball 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  Senate  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  American  people  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Eve  Ball  of 
Ruidoso.  N.  Mex.  Through  her  writ- 
ings we  have  gained  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  Apache  Indians,  the 
land  and  people  of  the  West,  and  the 
values  and  customs  peculiar  to  that 
still  vast  and  wild  part  of  our  Nation. 
In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Eve 
Ball  is  a  legend.  Not  only  has  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  accurate  recount- 
ing of  history,  but  she  has  actually 
lived  it— spending  years  among  the 
Mescalero  Apaches,  listening  to  their 
tales,  participating  in  their  daily  lives 
and  rituals,  moving  among  their  mem- 


bers in  an  exhaustive  effort  to  depict 
them  as  they  would  see  themselves. 
Her  writings  reveal  this  first  hand 
knowledge  and  will  remain  among  our 
most  valuable  literary  treasures. 

It  has  been  said  that  Eve  Ball's  writ- 
ing has  not  only  given  the  study  of 
history  a  new  and  colorful  element, 
but  has  inspired  others  to  write  as 
well.  In  addition,  many  of  her  books 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  universities  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  which  is  testimony  to 
her  broad  appeal  as  a  writer.  We  are 
most  fortunate  to  have  among  us  a 
writer  of  great  talent,  generosity,  and 
breadth  of  knowledge,  and  while  her 
writing  and  insight  have  touched  the 
lives  of  many  the  world  over.  New 
Mexico  is  lucky— and  proud— to  be 
able  to  claim  Eve  Ball  as  her  own. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2228 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  provid- 
ing statutory  authorization  under  the 
war  powers  resolution  for  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in 
order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon;  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
•eighteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "six." 


DIXON  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2229 
AND  2230 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159). 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

effective  date 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  sections  3  and  6  shall  take 
effect  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent submits  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  the  written  report  which 
is  required  to  be  submitted  under  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  (50 
U.S.C.  1543(a)(1))  and  which  the  Congress 
finds  should  have  been  so  submitted  by  the 
President  not  later  than  48  hours  after 
August  29.  1983. 

Amendment  No.  2230 
Amend  section  6  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  participation  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for 
purposes  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
until  the  end  of  the  six-month  period  begin- 
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date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint 


ifithdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
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BitKER. 


FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

:TTEE  on  I4ERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  President,   I  ask 

consent  that  the  Subcom- 

Merchant  Marine,  of  the 

on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 

be  authorized  to  meet 

session  of  the  Senate  on 

September  27,  1983.  to  hold  a 

S.  1624.  cargo  preference 

and  other  bills  and  matters 

ereto. 

PilESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

objei  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tie 


on 
icn, 
tie 


COmfl^TEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BKkER.  Mr.  President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
qommerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
be     authorized     to     meet 
I  he  session  of  the  Senate  on 
September  27,  1983,  to  con- 
act  on  S.  1660,  legislation  to 


preserve  universal  telephone  service, 
and  S.  1400,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  27, 
to  hold  a  markup  on  S.  121.  the  trade 
reorganization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER  SOIL  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Nutrition,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  27. 
at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consid- 
er S.  1053,  S.  998,  and  S.  843,  conserva- 
tion PIK  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  September  28,  1983,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nominations: 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  tl)e  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  Martin  L.  C.  Peldman,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana;  and 

Mr.  C.  Roger  Vinson,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge,  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  September  28. 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Deferise  and  the  rela- 
tionships with  other  elements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  September  28. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  update  of  the 
START  negotiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 


Urban  Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  28,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  consider  S.  573,  the  Fair  De- 
posit Availability  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  AND  RIGHTS  OF 

AMERICANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  Rights  of 
Americans,  of  the  Selected  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  28,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  closed  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. September  28,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.S.  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  we  see  today  a  refu- 
gee crisis  which  is  global  in  scope  and 
tragic  in  its  dimensions.  Refugee  prob- 
lems afflict  every  region  of  the  globe 
today  and  they  present  even  greater 
challenges  to  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  humanitarian  assistance 
programs. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  to 
the  countless  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  continue  to  flee  their  homes 
and  lands  for  all  the  reasons  that  lie 
behind  the  violence  and  conflict  and 
persecution  of  our  times.  This  past 
year  the  need  for  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  refugees  has  grown  substan- 
tially in  many  countries  of  first 
asylum,  and  there  remain  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  requiring  third-coun- 
try resettlement. 

Refugees  must  be  of  concern  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  because  of  our 
Nation's  long  and  proud  history  in 
welcoming  the  homeless  to  our  shores, 
but  because  refugees  also  pose  critical 
international  and  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems. We  know  from  recent  history 
that  massive  refugee  movements  can 
unbalance  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world  as  much  as  any  arms  race  or  po- 
litical or  military  confrontation. 

Yesterday,  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  held  a  hearing  to  review  the 
U.S.  program  of  assistance  to  refugees. 


and  to  consult  with  the  President's 
representatives  on  the  number  of  refu- 
gees to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1984. 

At  the  hearing,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon.  Senator  Hat- 
field, testified  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Indochinese  refugee  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  this  testimony  puts  into 
perspective  the  dimensions  of  our  ref- 
ugee resettlement  program  when  he 
notes  that  this  past  year  only  about  5 
percent  of  those  individuals  entering 
the  United  States  are  refugees— a  very 
small  number  and  hardly  justifying 
the  negative  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
from  many  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  eloquent  tes- 
timony of  Senator  Hatfield,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion AND  Refugees  Policy 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  United 
States'  refugee  policy  in  the  context  of  the 
consultation  hearings  now  underway.  When- 
ever there  is  an  important  issue  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  Committee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cEin  rest  easy  knowing  that  is  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  competent  and  fair  manner. 
As  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  this 
past  year  has  been  spent  concentrating  on 
this  country's  refugee  policy,  particularly  as 
it  pertains  to  Southeast  Asia.  Much  of  that 
work  culminated  in  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  93,  as  well  as  in  the  subse- 
quently issued  guidelines  now  in  effect  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Attorney  General  Smith, 
Commissioner  Nelson,  Ambassador  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Purcell  can  stand  proudly  by  their 
formidable  product.  Our  entire  exercise 
during  the  past  seven  months  is  a  shining 
example  of  how  government  can  identify  a 
problem  and  solve  a  problem.  I  have  never 
been  more  pleased  with  the  state  of  our 
processing  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  than  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  vmderscore 
what  other  witnesses  at  this  hearing  will 
later  state  on  the  importance  of  the  consul- 
tation process.  1  wholeheartedly  support  the 
consultation  process.  It  is  through  this  de- 
liberative process  that  we  can  balance  for- 
eign policy  interests  with  domestic  interests, 
humanitarian  interests  with  resource  limita- 
tions, and  can  forge  a  humane,  rational  ref- 
ugee policy  that  reflects  these  delicately 
struck  balances.  It  is  through  the  consulta- 
tion process  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
examine its  long-held  commitment  to  pro- 
viding hope  and  support  for  the  millions  of 
unfortunate  human  beings  in  this  world 
who  have  been  swept  into  flight  by  political 
persecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  probably 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  no  political  advantage  whatsoever  to  be 
gained  from  advocating  a  continuation  of 
traditionally  generous  refugee  and  immigra- 
tion policies.  We  hear  so  often  that  "com- 
passion fatigue"  has  set  in  across  this  land, 
and  that  we  need  to  slam  shut  the  door  of 
entrance  to  the  United  States. 

Irresponsible  reporting  and  irresponsible 
politicians  have  blurred  the  distinctions  be- 
tween persons  seeking  asylum,  and  persons 


fleeing  distressed  economic  conditions,  and 
persons  seeking  to  come  to  the  U.S.  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families. 

When  the  important,  fundamental  distinc- 
tions between  these  groups  are  lost  in  the 
haze  of  demagoguery,  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  why  the  United  States  accepU  an 
identified  number  of  human  beings  as  refu- 
gees U  lost  as  well.  In  1983,  the  United 
States  will  accept  for  resettlement  approxi- 
mately 60,000  refugees.  This  compares  with 
the  1983  admission  levels  of  420.000  for  legal 
immigrants  and  at  least  600,000  for  illegal 
immigrants. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1.1  million  individuals  entering 
the  United  States  in  1983,  only  about  five 
percent  are  entering  as  refugees.  And  who 
makes  up  this  60,000?  These  60,000  are  per- 
sons from  all  over  the  world  who  are  fleeing 
certain  suffering,  and  quite  often,  certain 
death.  Whether  from  the  Near  East  or  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  or  Asia,  these  human 
beings  who  are  seeking  asylum  have  one 
unifying  trait:  they  are  afraid  for  their  lives, 
and  they  have  good  reason  to  be  afraid  for 
their  lives. 

This  consultation  process  focuses  on  the 
appropriate  U.S.  level  in  providing  asylum 
to  persons  fleeing  political  persecution. 
There  is  no  magic  formula,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  quantify  humanitarianism  and  bal- 
ance it  with  the  competing  interests  inher- 
ent in  immigration  and  refugee  policy  deci- 
sion-making. I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
magic  number  that  will  represent  the  "per- 
fect balance".  However,  without  hesitation  I 
will  state  that  the  United  States'  role  in  pro- 
viding hope  for  those  fleeing  tyranny,  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  countries  of  first 
asylum  who  bear  the  immediate  brunt  of 
refugee  migration,  and  in  providing  shelter 
for  our  appropriate  share  of  the  refugee 
population,  must  not  decline. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  admit  everyone  fleeing  war  or  the 
threat  of  war.  It  means  simply  that  refugee 
policy  must  not  be  the  "whipping  boy"  for 
our  country's  inability  to  control  illegal  im- 
migration. And  it  means  that  if  we  abandon 
our  responsibility  to  uphold  freedom  by  pro- 
viding hope  to  those  who  are  not  free,  then 
we  have  failed  history  and  failed  ourselves. 
Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  make  three 
specific  observations.  First,  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  to  set  the  refugee  ceiling  at 
72.000  is  a  continuation  of  the  annual  reduc- 
tions that  have  occurred  since  the  consulta- 
tion process  first  began.  Last  year  the  ceil- 
ing was  90,000,  and  we  admitted  about 
60,000.  Most  of  this  shortfall  was  due  to  our 
performance  in  Southeast  Asia  where  only 
37,500  of  the  64,000  ceiling  were  admitted. 
What  can  the  international  community 
expect  to  be  the  actual  number  admitted  in 
1983  if  the  ceiling  is  set  at  72.000?  48,000? 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  from  my  exper- 
tise on  Southeast  Asian  politics  and  on  my 
familiarity  with  the  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
ment, we  can  expect  drastic  involuntary  re- 
patriation efforts  if  our  commitment  to  ref- 
ugees in  the  region  is  perceived  as  wavering. 
The  new  guidance  and  representations  by 
our  government  officials  concerning  the  re- 
sidual population  have  kept  the  Thai  mili- 
tary authorities  in  check  despite  our  low 
1983  departure  rates.  If  we  send  a  signal  to 
them  that  our  commitment  toward  resettle- 
ment will  diminish  again  in  1984,  then  the 
predictable  consequence  of  lost  lives  and 
strained  relations  with  Thailand  will  occur. 
Already  the  Thai  Government  is  moving 
people  out  of  the  camps  and  back  to  the 
Combodian    border,    and    without    a    clear 


signal  from  Washington  that  we  wish  to 
maintain  first  asylum,  more  such  move- 
ments can  be  expected. 

Second,  the  Administration  has  expressed 
its  intention  to  drastically  reduce  the  refu- 
gee ceiling  number  in  1986.  In  effect,  the 
Administration  intends  to  have  two  years  of 
processing  at  current  levels  and  then  to  find 
some  way  to  deal  with  the  100.000-plus-re- 
sidual  population  left  in  the  camps.  What 
about  our  promises  that  there  would  be  no 
residual  left  in  Thailand  and  Malayasia? 
For  those  who  suggest  that  volunUry  repa- 
triation will  be  a  viable  alternative  by  1986, 
I  suggest  to  them  that  they  are  hopelessly 
naive  in  their  understanding  of  Vietnam's 
intentions  in  Cambodia.  The  border  would 
not  be  packed  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  starving  Khmer  citizens  if  Vietnam's 
presence  in  Cambodia  were  anything  other 
than  a  colonialization  effort. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  share  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  some  ob- 
servations from  my  recent  trip  to  Bataan  in 
the  Philippines.  Three  days  before  I  arrived, 
a  boatload  of  refugees  from  Vietnam,  emaci- 
ated from  51  days  at  sea  with  little  food  and 
without  even  a  compass,  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Philippines.  They  were  very 
lucky.  The  did  not  die  along  the  way  due  to 
pirate  attacks  or  rough  seas.  There  is  no 
need  to  iterate  the  reasons  why  these 
people,  like  the  tens  of  thousands  before 
them,  fled  Vietnam.  By  establishing  a  suffi- 
cient ceiling  in  Indochina— and  I  believe 
50,000  is  the  very  minimum  we  can  estab- 
lish—then the  expected  expansion  of  the 
Orderly  Departure  Program  hopefully  will 
deter  Vietnamese  from  risking  their  lives  on 
the  high  seas  and  instead  will  motivate 
them  to  pursue  the  safer  channels  of  GDP. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  have.* 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  living  in  precarious  times.  Our  po- 
litical and  strategic  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  grows  more  sensitive 
and  volatile  each  day.  The  slightest 
disadvantage  weighing  us  down  can  tip 
the  scales  and  send  the  other  side 
crashing  down  upon  us.  At  no  other 
time  in  history  have  our  weapons  sys- 
tems been  so  technical  and  complicat- 
ed. At  no  other  time  in  history  have 
we  been  capable  of  causing  total  world 
destruction  with  the  touch  of  a 
button.  At  no  other  time  in  history 
has  the  soldier's  job  been  more  com- 
plex and  demanding.  At  no  other  time 
in  history  have  our  alertness  and  read- 
iness been  more  important. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  frightening  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  in  our  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
are.  like  their  civilian  counterparts, 
abuse  drugs  on  and  off  the  job.  on  and 
off  duty.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  responsible  for  flying  helicop- 
ters and  jets,  driving  tanks,  operating 
nuclear  submarines,  handling  complex 
and  sophisticated  weapons,  and 
making  decisions  that  affect  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  soldiers.  An  apathetic 
and  sluggish  soldier  on  drugs  almost 
assures  that  we  will  lose  the  battle. 
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Mrs.  HAWKINS.  By  far  and  away, 
the  Navy  has  the  most  serious  drug- 
abuse  problem  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  According  to  testi- 
mony given  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Defense, 
"in  May  1981,  the  crash  of  an  EA-6B 
aircraft  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz  dra- 
matically focused  attention  in  drug 
abuse  in  the  Navy.  Six  deck  hands 
killed  during  the  crash  showed  evi- 
dence of  cannabis  (marihuana/hash- 
ish) in  their  systems.  After  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  advised  that  no  trace 
of  any  drug  was  found  in  the  deceased 
aircrew,  the  Navy's  own  investigation 
showed  the  pilot's  body  to  contain  an 
abnormally  high  dosage  of  an  antihis- 
tamine (brompheniramine)  not  pre- 
scribed by  a  Navy  doctor.  Navy  medi- 
cal records  declared  that  such  high 
levels  of  this  prescription  drug  can 
cause  sedation,  dizziness,  double 
vision,  and  tremors.  Furthermore,  the 
Navy's  own  accident  report  stated  that 
the  high  level  of  brompheniramine  in 
the  pilot's  body,  combined  with  other 


stress   factors,   precipitated  the   pilot 
error  which  caused  this  accident. 

While  some  crew  members  argued 
that  they  had  been  maligned  by  re- 
ports of  the  drug  use,  others  expressed 
relief  that  the  drug-abuse  issue  had 
been  uncovered.  According  to  these 
sources,  crew  members  regularly  used 
amphetamines  to  sustain  themselves 
during  18-hour  workdays.  This  form  of 
drug  abuse  was  not  recreational  nor 
casual,  but  rather  habitual.  The  DOD 
survey  shows  a  28-percent  use  of  am- 
phetamines by  Navy  personnel.  When 
contrasted  to  the  civilian  population, 
military  use  of  amphetamines  is  twice 
as  high." 

Mr.  Fh-esident,  I  request  permission 
to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  articles  on  the  subject  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  military. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1983] 

Nine  in  Army  Select  Unit  Fail  Marihuana 

Test 

(By  Mike  Sager) 

Nine  members  of  the  Army's  select  White 
House  Guard  Company  have  been  placed  on 
company  restriction  and  are  being  reas- 
signed after  unannounced  urinalysis  tests 
revealed  traces  of  marihuana. 

The  test  was  administered  to  the  50  mem- 
bers of  1st  Platoon,  E  Company.  3rd  Infan- 
try. The  Army  White  House  Guard,  an  elite 
corps  of  200  enlisted  men  who  perform  cere- 
monial duties,  is  attached  to  the  Old  Guard 
at  Fort  Myer,  the  oldest  active  infantry  unit 
in  the  Army.  The  results  of  the  March  19 
tests  were  received  the  first  of  this  week,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Jamie  Walton  of  the  public 
information  office  of  the  Military  District 
of  Washington. 

The  offending  soldiers,  Walton  said,  are 
now  awaiting  reassignment  from  the  3rd  In- 
fantry to  other  Army  units.  Disciplinary 
action  in  the  form  of  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment—extra duty,  suspension  of  pay,  or  re- 
duction in  grade— is  also  pending. 

Two  of  the  soldiers,  contacted  yesterday, 
declined  to  be  quoted  by  name.  One,  a  23- 
year-old  private,  said  "I  don't  smoke  mari- 
huana. I'm  around  some  people  who  do,  but 
I  don't  smoke  it  myself. 

"One  morning  they  told  us  we  were  going 
to  take  a  test.  They  handed  out  specimen 
bottles.  I  have  no  idea  why  they  did  it, "  the 
private  said.  The  nine  soldiers,  he  said, 
asked  to  be  retested  but  were  refused. 

Attempts  to  reach  the  soldiers'  command- 
ing officer  were  unsuccessful. 

The  White  House  declined  comment  on 
the  incident  through  a  press  spokesman  yes- 
terday. 

Random  urine  tests  for  marihuana  use 
have  been  administered  in  the  armed  forces, 
at  the  discretion  of  Individual  commanding 
officers,  since  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
However,  in  an  effort  to  crack  down  even 
more  heavily  on  drug  use,  the  Army  will 
begin  on  July  1  processing  for  discharge  all 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and 
senior  enlisted  soldiers   found  to  be  drug 

users,  and  all  enlisted  soldiers  determined  to 
be  second-time  drug  abusers. 

•Things  are  going  to  get  very,  very  tough. 
The  Army  is  putting  out  notice  that  drug 

use  will  not  be  tolerated."  said  Margaret 

Tackley  of  the  Army  public  affairs  office. 

Since  February  1982,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  began  giving  the  urine 
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tests  to  U.S.  soldiers  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
Army  spokesman  Walton  said,  about  10  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  White  House  Guard 
tested  showed  signs  of  marihuana  use  and 
were  immediately  reassigned.  Walton  could 
not  say  how  many  soldiers  that  represented, 
except  that  It  was  "a  small  number. " 

A  survey  of  drug  use  in  the  armed  forces, 
to  be  released  soon,  shows  that  22  percent 
of  enlisted  men  and  women  use  marihuana 
at  least  once  a  month,  down  from  37  percent 
in  1980,  the  Defense  Department  said. 

"There  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  of 
drug  abuse  In  the  armed  forces,  and  we  are 
ascribing  that  to  the  Increased  use  of  urinal- 
ysis," said  John  Allen,  with  the  depart- 
ment's office  of  health  promotion. 

The  urine  tests  for  marihuana,  introduced 
commercially  In  1980,  are  considered  accu- 
rate up  to  14  days  after  use  of  the  drug,  ac- 
cording to  researchers  at  Sylva  Co.  of  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.,  the  company  that  pioneered  the 
commercial  tests.  Current  technology,  how- 
ever, can  measure  neither  the  quantity  used 
nor  whether  the  user  was  actually  high  on 
the  drug. 

In  addition,  conflicting  claims  about  accu- 
racy have  arisen.  The  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  claims  a  95  percent  or  higher 
accuracy,  and  the  military  says  its  methods 
are  virtually  foolproof.  But  critics,  like  the 
National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marihuana  Laws,  claim  the  tests  are  only  50 
percent  accurate  and  that  they  can  also 
wrongly  accuse  someone  who  'passively  in- 
haled" marihuana  fumes. 

Human  error  can  be  a  factor  as  well.  In 
1982,  for  instance,  the  D.C.  police  tested  re- 
cruits and  found  that  39  had  recently  used 
marihuana.  After  the  recruits  alleged  that 
the  bottles  containing  the  urine  samples 
were  mislabeled,  misplaced  and  possibly 
switched,  24  of  the  recruits  were  reinstated. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  22.  1982] 

Searching  of  Navy  Mail  For  Narcotics 
Starting 

Norfolk.  Va..  Nov.  21  (UPI).— The  Navy 
began  its  new  policy  of  searching  military 
mail  Saturday,  and  officials  said  it  would 
help  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  and  con- 
traband to  troops  stationed  overseas. 

The  policy,  which  allows  searches  and  sei- 
zures of  mail  H'  .^  auspicious  by  officials 
of  t»ic  ^u.uitary  Postal  Service,  has  been 
criticized  by  sailors,  who  say  it  is  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 

Previously  only  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice workers  were  allowed  to  inspect  mail. 
Only  mail  addressed  to  service  members 
overseas  and  sent  through  the  Military 
Postal  Service  is  subject  to  the  new  policy. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said 
Friday  that  an  agreement,  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  the  Postal  Service, 
was  adopted  as  a  policy  last  month  and  that 
it  extends  to  all  branches  of  the  military. 
This  authority  has  been  sought  for  two 
years  as  a  way  of  keeping  narcotics  from 
reaching  troops  overseas. 

Ship  commanders  and  officers  overseas 
were  given  immediate  authority  to  begin  in- 
specting and  searching. 

Random  inspections  of  mailbags  and  par- 
cels will  be  allowed,  through  use  of  metal 
detectors,  drug-sniffing  dogs,  and  fluoros- 
copes.  But  officials  will  be  required  to 
obtain  a  search  warrant  to  open  a  letter  if 
there  is  reasonable  suspicion  that  contra- 
band exists. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  parcel's 
opening  must  also  be  forwarded  to  the  serv- 
ice's senior  military  postal  official.  Navy  of- 
ficials said.* 


REFUGEE  PROBLEMS  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports from  Central  America  indicate 
there  a  serious  regional  crisis  of 
people— of  humanitarian  and  refugee 
problems  spilling  across  and  within 
the  borders  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
area.  Nearly  a  million  people  are  refu- 
gees and  the  numbers  are  still  grow- 
ing. 

The  refugee  crisis  in  El  Salvador  is 
even  worse  than  it  was  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  peak  of  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, 8  percent  of  the  civilians  were 
displaced  persons  or  refugees,  whereas 
the  number  in  El  Salvador  is  now  over 
10  percent.  And  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  these  refugees  are  condemned 
to  exist  in  camps  with  subhuman  con- 
ditions as  deplorable  as  those  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  the  humanitarian  needs  of  ref- 
ugees have  been  neglected  far  too  long 
in  El  Salvador  is  clearly  documented 
in  a  staff  report  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy.  There  is  now  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  deal  with  camps  which 
have  been  allowed  to  fester  for  over  a 
year. 

The  administration  has  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  need  for  more 
military  aid,  but  we  have  heard  little 
about  the  escalating  humanitarian 
crisis.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pour  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  if  it  cannot  provide 
basic  assistance  and  protection  to  its 
citizens  displaced  by  the  violence  and 
conflict  for  which  military  aid  is 
sought. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  now  finally  give  the  hu- 
manitarian and  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Central  America,  but  particu- 
larly in  El  Salvador,  the  priority  they 
deserve.  If  they  are  not  addressed 
more  adequately,  they  will  not  only 
complicate,  but  perhaps  undermine, 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  subcommittee's  staff  report, 
which  was  jointly  filed  this  week  by 
the  chief  counsel  and  minority  coun- 
sel, and  I  ask  that  the  summary  of 
their  findings  and  recommendations 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 


Refugee  Problems  in  Central  America 

(Staff  Report  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy) 

Committee  on  the  Jitdiciary, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1983. 
To:  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  Chairman, 
and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
From:    Richard    W.    Day.    Chief    Counsel, 
Jerry  M.  Tinker.  Minority  Counsel. 
At  your  request,  we  undertook  a  study 
mission  to  Central  America  to  review  the 
refugee  and  related  humanitarian  problems 
in  the  region.  Between  August  30  and  Sep- 
tember 10.  1983.  we  traveled  to  El  Salvador. 
Hondursis  and  Guatemala  to  assess  the  sep- 
arate, but  interwoven,  refugee  issues,  includ- 
ing the  problems  of  displaced  persons,  ques- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, and  conditions  in  the  field.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  in  El  Salvador  was  a  review  of 
conditions  that  might  bear  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  granting  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture   to    Salvadorans    who    are    not    in 
lawful    immigration   status   in   the   United 
States. 

In  El  Salvador  we  met  with  the  senior 
American  officers  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(A.I.D.)  mission,  U.S.  military  advisors  in 
the  field,  and  American  voluntary  agency 
personnel.  We  had  extensive  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  International 
Conunittee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Food  Program,  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  as  weU  as  with 
officers  at  many  levels  of  the  Salvadoran 
government,  including  the  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior, the  Director  of  Immigration,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Commission  for  Dis- 
placed Persons.  In  addition,  we  met  with 
Monsignor  Ricardo  Urioste.  Assistant  to  the 
Archbishop  of  El  Salvador,  Maria  Julia  Her- 
nandez of  the  Archdiocese  human  rights 
monitoring  organization.  Tutela  Legal,  and 
Benjamin  Cestoni.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  newly  established  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  El  Salvador.  Field  vLsits  were 
made  to  San  Vicente  and  Morazan  provinces 
and  to  displaced  persons  camps  In  ajid 
aroi'nd  San  Salvador. 

In  Honduras,  meetings  were  similarly  held 
with  U.S.  Embassy  officials,  including  Am- 
bassador John  Negroponte.  with  senior 
members  of  the  Honduran  government  and 
military,  officials  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  and  with  the  staff  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  church  organiza- 
tions working  in  Honduras.  Field  visits  were 
conducted  to  the  Salvadoran  refugee  camp 
in  the  northwest  at  Mesa  Grande,  to  the 
south  in  Danli  where  Nicaraguan  Ladino 
refugees  have  fled,  and  to  the  Miskito 
Indian  refugees  in  Mocoran  neM  the  east 
coast. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  in  Guatemala  City 
where  meetings  were  arranged  with  U.S. 
Embassy  officials,  including  Ambassador 
Frederic  Chapin.  senior  members  of  the 
Guatemalan  government  and  military,  and 
with  voluntary  agency  personnel  working  in 
the  field. 

The  following  preliminary  report  repre- 
sents our  joint  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 
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Of  REFUGEES/DISPLACED  PERSONS      national  coordinating  agency  in  El  Salvador 
lu  rcuTOAi  AucBiPA  too  Stimulate  and  channel  additional  assist- 

INUNIKALAHltKlLfl  ^^^  ^^  ^  estimated  half  million  internal 

[S«*ciitt(  19J3)  refugees  who  are  in  need  of  help.  As  out- 

lined   in   this   report,   there   are   currently 

three  different  agencies  and  channels  for 
providing  assistance  to  displaced  persons  in 
El  Salvador,  and  too  little  coordination  or 
mutual  support  exists  between  them.  Both 
to  coordinate  humanitarian  assistance,  as 
well  as  to  assure  that  needs  are  equally  met 
among  the  various  groups  now  being  assist- 
ed—and to  depoliticize  the  use  of  such  aid— 
the  U.S.  should  support  efforts  to  designate 
either  the  ICRC,  the  U.N.  World  Pood  Pro- 
gram (WPP)  or,  the  good  offices  of  the 
UNHCR,  as  the  international  coordinating 
agency  for  humanitarian  assistance  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  ICRC  already  has  a  substantial  pres- 
ence and  record  of  accomplishment  in  El 
Salvador  and  could  easily  expand  its  oper- 
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SPMMARY  OF  PtNDINGS  AND 

RECOMMia«)ATIONS 
GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

,  Lmerica  today  confronts  a  human 

'  'hroughout  the  region  there  is  a 

._  on  the  move— with  over  three 

a  million  men,  women  and  chil- 

displaced  from  their  lands  and 

leeing  across  borders  from  the  vi- 

coi  iflict,  and  economic  adversity  in 

homjland.  In  El  Salvador  alone,  well 

p  jrcent  of  its  population  are  dis- 

tave  fled. ' 

ous  humanitarian  issues  con- 

region— refugee  and  displaced 

political  violence,  hunger  and  medi- 

must  be  dealt  with  more  ade- 

,.  they  will  not  only  complicate,  but 

ui  idermine.  efforts  to  achieve  peace 

stabili  ty  in  the  region. 

;he  humanitarian  issues  needing 

ixe  the  following: 

Stren  tthening  international  protection 

oasis  .ance   to   refugees   and   displaced 

f  the  needs  of  refugees  and  dis- 

throughout  the  region  are  to 

met,  there  must  be  an  effort 

md  expand  the  work  of  the  sever- 

intemational  and  voluntary  agencies  al- 

invc  Ived  in  the  area,  and  to  encourage 

join  in  the  effort.  Of  particular 

is  the  work  of  the  International 

of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

In  Honduras,  the  UNHCR  is  per- 

outstanding  role  as  coordinator 

tennfetional  assistance  to  refugees,  and 

ite   mandate   to   provide   refugee 

However,  in  El  Salvador  no  such 

umbrella  exists  for  an  even 

displaced  person  problem.  It  is 

1  leeded. 

Ur  ited  States  should  lend  strong  di- 

;  lupport  to  the  creation  of  an  inter- 


pei  sons  I 


an 


1  By  corrfcarison.  and  as  a  gauge  of  population 
displaceme  it.  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Vietnam 
War  the  ni  jnber  of  internal  refugees  never  exceed- 
ed 8  percei  I  of  the  population.  In  Afghanistan,  it  is 
nearly  16  i  ercent  of  the  population,  most  living  as 
refugees  in  Pakistan. 


tion.  if  the  government  of  El  Salvador  re 
quests  it  and  if  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  support  its  expansion.  Similarly,  the 
WPP  is  moving  to  establish  a  more  perma- 
nent program  to  meet  what  clearly  will  be 
on-going  food  needs  among  displaced  per- 
sons. Since  the  provision  of  food— and  the 
food-for-work  programs  for  the  displaced— is 
by  far  the  largest  component  of  the  relief 
program,  WPP,  is  empowered  to  assume  a 
coordinating  role  if  asked. 

However,  the  role  of  international  coordi- 
nator would  even  more  appropriately  and 
effectively  be  played  by  the  UNHCR-which 
already  has  a  substantial  presence  in  the 
region  and  whose  work  with  Salvadorans  in 
Honduras  and  elsewhere  is  directly  tied  to 
the  developments  inside  El  Salvador.  The 
U.S.  should  explore  with  the  Salvadoran 
goverrmient  the  possibility  of  asking 
UNHCR  to  exercise  its  'good  offices"  func- 
tion to  assume  the  role  of  international  co- 
ordinator of  humanitarian  assistance  for 
displaced  persons  in  El  Salvador.  There  is 
ample  precedence  of  such  action  and,  given 
conditions  today  in  El  Salvador,  justifica- 
tion to  move  forward  on  it. 

2.  Increased  humanitarian  assistance  to 
El  Salvador.— For  nearly  a  year,  the  grow- 
ing number  of  displaced  persons  in  El  Salva- 
dor was  not  addressed  by  the  United  States 
or  the  government  of  El  Salvador.  The  first 
effort  to  assess  their  numbers  and  needs  was 
not  launched  until  January,  1982,  when 
there  were  already  between  165,000  and 
200,000  displaced  persons  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  them  had  moved  in  with 
friends  or  family  members  or  were  living  in 
shantytowns  around  urban  centers.  About  5 
percent  of  the  displaced  persons  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  living  in  "extreme- 
ly deplorable  conditions."  Over  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  particularly  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1983,  the  number  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  such  conditions  has  increased  as  the 
problem  in  many  locations  increased  into 
large-scale  refugee  camp  situations. 

A  formal  government  program  of  assist- 
ance was  established,  but  needs  persist. 
During  the  past  year,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided a  small  employment  generating,  food- 
for-work  type  of  project,  and  an  immuniza- 
tion program.  However,  by  mid- 1983  it 
became  apparent  that  such  efforts  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  growing  relief  needs— in- 
adequate to  deal  with  camp-like  conditions 
(which  are  still  sub-standard  in  some 
areas)— or  to  respond  to  shortages  of  food 
and  medicines. 
In  the  days  ahead,  El  Salvador  can  expect: 


A  large  population  of  displaced  persons 
will  remain  in  need  of  help  as  the  conflict  in 
the  countryside  continues  and  as  the  econo- 
my continues  to  flounder; 

Tens  of  thousands  of  displaced  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  will  remain  de- 
pendent upon  regular  distributions  of  food 
and  medicines,  some  in  short  supply  and 
both  subject  to  maldistribution: 

Pockets  of  serious  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease will  persist  among  civilians  in  rural 
areas  and  contested  zones  cut-off  by  the 
fighting; 

Human  rights  violations  will  persist  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  as  the  violence 
from  the  left  and  the  right  continues: 

The  nation's  economy,  and  its  support  of 
the  health,  education  and  welfare  programs 
(such  as  they  exist)  will  continue  to  decline. 
In  short,  the  humanitarian  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  El  Salvador  will 
remain.  The  United  States  should  consider 
doubling  its  1984  contributions  to  direct 
relief  programs  in  El  Salvador  from  the 
modest  $10.5  million  spent  this  year.  A.I.D. 
should  be  authorized  to  use  additional  Eco- 
nomic Support  Punds  (ESP)  and  other  ap- 
propriate program  funds  to  support  public 
health  projects  and  employment  generation 
programs  for  displaced  persons. 

There  must  be  a  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  displaced  persons 
as  part  of  the  overall  strategy  for  economic 
recovery  in  El  Salvador.  While  some  mili- 
tary assistatnce  is  obviously  necessary,  a 
complementary  program  of  humanitarian 
aid  is  also  needed  to  help  El  Salvador  pro- 
vide basic  assistance  and  protection  to  its 
citizens  displaced  by  the  conflict  and  vio- 
lence. 

3.  Continued  support  for  refugees  in  Hon- 
duras.—Alter  a  difficult  beginning,  the 
UNHCR  has  established  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  assist  and  protect  a  growing  numb- 
ber  of  Salvadoran,  Guatemalan  and  Nicara- 
guan  refugees  in  Honduras.  Although  some 
problems  remain  in  assuring  protection  for 
Salvadoran  refugees,  the  dark  days  of  the 
La  Virtud  situation  are  behind  us  and  an  ef- 
fective working  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished between  officers  of  the  UNHCR  and 
the  Honduran  civilian  and  military  authori- 
ties. 

Camp  conditions  in  Mesa  Grande,  where 
some  10,000  Salvadorans  are  settled,  are 
good  by  international  standards.  Although 
there  is  not  enough  land  to  allow  them  to 
become  self-sufficient,  even  if  the  Honduran 
goverrmient  permitted  them  to  farm  it 
(which  they  do  not,  except  under  strict  con- 
trols), the  camp  is  nonetheless  relatively 
spacious,  the  programs  of  support  adequate, 
and  education,  handicraft  and  other  pro- 
grams being  undertaken  by  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  imaginative.  In  fact,  in  the  near 
term,  proposals  to  close  or  transfer  substan- 
tial portions  of  this  camp  should  be  discour- 
aged. The  refugees  do  not  want  to  move  at 
this  time,  and  such  a  move— even  with  self- 
sufficiency  as  its  goal— would  be  a  question- 
able use  of  scarce  international  resources, 
given  the  good  conditions  achieved  at  Mesa 
Grande  at  some  considerable  cost  and 
effort.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the 
companion  Salvadoran  camp  at  Colomonca- 
gua  is  moved  from  the  border  for  security 
reasons,  or  if  the  refugee  flow  from  Nicara- 
gua increases. 

In  general,  refugee  conditions  in  Hondu- 
ras are  stable,  and  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  accepting  its  status  as  a  country 
of  first  asylum  should  be  commended.  Even 
if  the  numbers  of  new  arrivals  were  to  in- 
crease in  the  future,  an  excellent  infrastruc- 


ture of  personnel  and  programs  has  been  es- 
tablished under  UNHCR  auspices  and  it 
should  be  able  to  handle  such  an  Influx 
easily. 

The  longer-term  problem  of  reaching  a 
durable  solution  for  the  refugees  in  Hondu- 
ras, especially  for  the  Salvadorans  who 
cannot  stay  forever,  remains  problematic.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  program  of  as- 
sistance and  protection  is  more  than  satis- 
factory and  it  deserves  the  strong  support  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Extended  Voluntary  Departure  for  Sal- 
vadorans in  the  United  States.— It  is  esti- 
mated today  that  there  are  up  to  500,000 
Salvadorans  in  the  United  States  in  illegal 
irmnigration  status.  Some  United  States 
groups  have  called  for  extended  voluntary 
departure  status  for  these  people  imtil  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  subsides.  However, 
this  status  has  not  been  granted,  the  ration- 
ale being  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  perse- 
cution of  those  who  are  sent  back,  that 
there  are  other  countries  of  first  asylum 
available,  and  that  most  Salvadorans  here 
in  the  United  States  are  economic  migrants 
without  valid  claims  to  persecution  in  El 
Salvador. 

Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  by 
many  private  and  religious  groups  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  Salvadorans  returning 
from  the  United  States,  and  no  evidence  has 
been  found  to  document  that  they  are 
harmed. 

There  are  areas  of  the  country,  particular- 
ly in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  and  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  the  conflict  and  vi- 
olence is  minimal.  There  are  displaced 
person  camps  throughout  the  country 
where  food  and  medical  assistance  is  avail- 
able and  international  personnel  are 
present.  And  the  Honduran  government  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  accept  all  refu- 
gees who  enter  Honduras  from  El  Salvador. 

The  300  to  350  Salvadorans  who  are  cur- 
rently being  returned  by  the  United  States 
to  El  Salvador  each  month '  are  subject  to 
the  same  violence  every  resident  of  that 
country  faces,  but  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  there  is  no  govemmentally  sanctioned 
program  to  target  or  harass  returning  Sal- 
vadorans simply  because  they  have  been  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  no  official  agency  has  conducted 
a  follow-up  study  on  individual  Salvadorans 
returned  by  the  United  States.  Private,  non- 
governmental groups  carmot,  without  great 
difficulty,  undertake  such  an  assessment  on 
their  own,  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  and  the  United  States  Embassy. 

This  lack  of  documentation  has  resulted 
in  broad  support  for  a  field  study  to  deter- 
mine, to  the  extent  possible  given  conditions 
in  El  Salvador,  the  fate  of  these  Salvador- 
ans who  are  deported  or  who  are  returning 
voluntarily  after  being  apprehended  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
This  study  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
United  States. 

Such  a  study  could  be  done  on  a  random 
sample  basis  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  and  implemented  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy or  a  voluntary  agency  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The  ICRC,  the 
Salvadoran  government's  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Tutela  Legal,  the 
himian  rights  monitoring  office  associated 
with  the  Archdiocese  of  El  Salvador,  appear 
willing  to  acept  this  important  role.  Our 


^  Prom  October.   1982.  to  March.  1983.  approxi- 
mately 2.000  Salvadorans  were  returned. 


government  should  pursue  this  issue  with- 
out delay. 

Until  the  results  of  this  study  are  avail- 
able, the  INS  should  develop  guidelines, 
such  as  are  used  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
which  would  identify  certain  categories  of 
Salvadorans  who  are  more  likely  subject  to 
political  violence.  There  is  evidence  that 
teachers  and  medical  personnel  face  addi- 
tional risk. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

El  Salvador 

1.  Priorities  of  humanitarian  assistance.— 
In  addition  to  the  continued  provision  of 
basic  food  and  medical  supplies  to  displaced 
persons,  our  assistance  program  should  now 
give  higher  priority  to:  (1.  up-grading  condi- 
tions in  the  camps  (overcrowding,  drainage, 
etc.);  (2.  the  expansion  of  employment  gen- 
eration programs  and  targeting  them  to 
benefit  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  as  well  as  the  local  communi- 
ty: and  (3.  the  establishment  of  handicraft 
and  other  training  programs  for  women  who 
are  idle  in  the  camps. 

2.  Resolving  the  plight  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  church  compounds.— Some  4,000  dis- 
placed persons— almost  wholly  women  and 
children— are  crowded  into  the  small  com- 
pounds of  the  Basilica  and  churches  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  El  Salvador.  Some  have  been 
there  for  as  long  as  two  to  three  years- 
some  have  even  been  bom  there— under 
conditions  that  severely  limit  their  freedom. 
These  families  have  sought  the  protection 
of  the  church  because  they  fear  that  they 
will  not  be  assisted  or  protected  under  the 
government's  displaced  person  program.  In 
the  eyes  of  some  Salvadoran  military  and 
government  officials  many  of  these  people 
are  seen  as  "subversives."  Even  if  they  are 
the  dependent  families  of  guerrillas  or  polit- 
ical opponents,  they  must  receive  adequate 
humanitarian  assistance. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
safe  removal  of  these  people— to  have  them 
settled  elsewhere  in  El  Salvador  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  a  responsible  interna- 
tional agency,  such  as  the  ICRC  or  UNHCR. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  should  lend  our  strong 
diplomatic  support  to  the  resolution  of  this 
humanitarian  issue,  which  remains  a  burden 
to  the  church  and  an  unnecessary  confine- 
ment of  the  persons  involved.  It  should  be 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned— the  gov- 
ernment, the  church,  and  outside  humani- 
tarian organizations— to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Support  for  human  rights  organi2a- 
(ions.— We  should  actively  support  the  work 
of  the  two  principal  human  rights  organiza- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  the  Tutela  Legal, 
which  is  associated  with  the  Archdiocese, 
and  the  newly  established  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  The  Tutela  Legal  has  an  es- 
tablished record.  However,  the  new  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  operating  out  of  the 
President's  office,  does  not  yet  have  a  per- 
manent mandate.  We  should  support  efforts 
to  codify  the  work  of  this  Commission  in 
the  new  Constitution  and  to  assure  its 
future  operation  and  independence. 

4.  Diplomatic  support  for  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.- Two  years 
ago  the  obstruction  that  the  ICRC  faced  in 
obtaining  access  to  prisoners  was  so  great  it 
nearly  decided  to  close  its  offices  and  end 
the  pretense  that  it  was  able  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
However,  diplomatic  intervention  avoided 
that  unfortunate  development. 

The  ICRC  now  reports  improvement  in 
their  ability  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  displace  persons  in  El  Salvador.  It 


also  has  access  to  political  and  military  pris- 
oners held  by  the  Salvadoran  authorities. 
However,  it  continues  to  face  obstacles  in 
obtaining  responses  from  the  government 
upon  many  of  its  recommendations. 

The  ICRC  still  needs  strong  diplomatic 
support  to  overcome  the  persistent  resist- 
ance it  encounters  at  many  levels  in  El  Sal- 
vador concerning  its  work  with  political  and 
military  prisoners  and  its  assistance  to  civil- 
ians in  contested  zones.  Currently  in  Mora- 
zan  provence  the  local  commander  is  block- 
ing the  transportation  of  food  and  medi- 
cines to  the  northern  portions  of  the  prov- 
ince, declaring  that  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
flict is  too  great.  If  this  intervention  is  of 
only  a  short  duration,  during  military  oper- 
ations, ICRC  representatives  can  under- 
stand. However,  if  it  extends  much  longer,  it 
will  interfere  with  ICRCs  distribution  of 
relief  supplies  to  non-combatants. 

5.  Amnesty  program.— Tor  a  period  of 
three  months  this  summer.  El  Salvador 
launched  an  amnesty  program  under  which 
some  1,000  came  forward— half  of  whom 
were  political  prisoners  released  from  pris- 
ons. "The  program  was  hindered,  however, 
by  its  short  duration  and  the  lack  of  any 
international  participation  to  guarantee 
protection.  We  should  encourage  further 
amnesty  programs  under  ICRC  auspices, 
and  we  should  join  others  in  the  interna- 
tional community  in  offering  third  country 
safe-haven  or  resettlement  opportunities  for 
those  seeking  it.  Por  example,  of  the  500  po- 
litical prisoners  released,  200  felt  endan- 
gered being  out  of  prison  without  interna- 
tional protection  and  they  sought  third 
country  resettlement.  Canada,  Belgium  and 
Australia  agreed  to  give  many  safehaven. 
The  United  States  should  participate  in  re- 
settling those  remaining  as  we  have  partici- 
pated in  the  past  in  international  efforts  to 
resettle  political  prisoners. 

6.  Judiciary  rc/orm. —There  is  a  serious 
need  for  judiciary  reform  in  El  Salvador, 
and  we  should  continue  to  support  current 
programs  to  strengthen  their  criminal  laws 
and  judicial  system— all  of  which  affect  ef- 
forts to  correct  human  rights  abuses.  Under 
El  Salvador's  laws,  particularly  the  rules  of 
evidence,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pros- 
ecute offenders— especially  if  the  charges 
have  political  overtones.  In  addition,  many 
judges  are  not  respected  or  adequately  pro- 
tected: not  surprisingly,  when  difficult,  con- 
troversial or  dangerous  cases  come  up.  many 
find  easier  ways  out.  A  serious  effort  to 
achieve  judicial  reform  is  now  underway 
and  it  deserves  strong  support. 

Honduras 

1.  Support  of  the  refugee  program.— As 
noted  earlier,  refugee  conditions  in  Hondu- 
ras have  stabilized  and  an  effective  interna- 
tional program  of  assistance  and  protection 
has  been  established  under  UNHCR  auspic- 
es. The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
continue  our  support  of  this  program  until 
durable  solutions  are  achieved  for  the  refu- 
gees. And  given  the  relative  hospitality  of 
the  Government  of  Honduras  towards  refu- 
gees and  its  readiness  to  absorb  refugees  on 
a  first  asylum  basis,  the  international  com- 
munity needs  to  offer  its  continued  assur- 
ance of  diplomatic  and  financial  support. 

In  the  case  of  the  Salvadorans.  a  durable 
solution  appears  distant.  The  current  situa- 
tion of  displaced  persons  inside  El  Salvador 
will  not  persuade  Salvadorans  living  in  far 
better  camps  and  conditions  outside  their 
country  to  soon  return.  A  more  secure  coun- 
tryside, relatively  free  of  conflict,  appears  to 
be  a  precondition  to  the  return  of  any  sig- 
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Nicaraguan   Miskito   Indians, 
on  their  way  to  self-sufficiency 
integration  with  the  Honduran 
'Ve  should  support  the  current 
maintenance    programs    of    the 
well  as  assist  in  mobilizing  re- 
establish permanent  settlements 
Idiskitos    in    Honduras— if    they 
remain.  The  U.S.   Mission   and 
become    more    involved    in 
development  planning  and  sup- 


1  ef ugee  program  now  emerging— 
from  Nicaragua— will  likely 

attention    in    the    days 

in  terms  of  preparations  for  a 
influx  of  refugees,  and  in  assuring 
assistance  is  used  only  for  hu- 
purposes. 

I  of  Salvadoran  refugees.— The 
should  continue  to  express  to 
authorities   our  strong   support 
UHHCRs  efforts  to  provide  protec- 
,_^vadoran  refugees.  This  involves 
support  of  the  UNHCR's  presence 
i.  but  also  at  the  borders, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pro- 
at  Colomoncagua;  if  it  is 
to  move  this  camp  for  security 
b(  tter  planning  and  support  will  be 
o  avoid  the  problems  of  the  earli- 
Salvadorans  from  the  La  Virtud 
._  Grande.  Also,  if  the  Salvador- 
at  Colomoncagua  must  be  relo- 
the  border,  the  UNHCR's  con- 
freedom  of  movement  should  be 
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UNHCR  seminars  for  Hondu- 
.— We  should  continue  our  sup- 
special  seminars  that  UNHCR 
conducted  with  the  Honduran  army  on 
,  Convention's  guidelines  on  the 
of  refugees.  There  is  every  indica- 
I  hey  have  had  some  positive  effect 
atility  of  UNHCR  to  protect  refu- 
H^nduras,  especially  towards  arriv- 
and  Guatemalan  refugees— 
».i*L  could  have  become  a 


first  sources  of  funding  for  the  displaced 
persons'  program  in  El  Salvador). 

If  a  serious  displaced  persons  problem 
does  develop,  American  humanitarian  assist- 
ance should  be  channeled  through  an  inter- 
national or  voluntary  agency  serving  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  displaced  persons  program. 

2.  Guatemalan  refugees  in  Mexico.— There 
are  currently  an  estimated  41,000  Guatema- 
lan refugees  in  the  southern  Mexican  prov- 
ince of  Chiapas— primarily  Indians  from  the 
Ixil-triangle  who  have  fled  military  cam- 
paigns in  the  countryside  in  1981-82.  Al- 
though the  situation  in  the  field  has  stabi- 
lized, conditions  remain  precarious  in  some 
areas  with  only  a  two-week  food  supply  and 
serious  health  problems.  In  jungle  terrain, 
logistics  also  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

Despite  a  recent  commitment  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  offer  extended  as- 
sistance and  protection  to  the  refugees,  and 
permission  for  the  UNHCR  to  establish  a 
permanent  presence  in  the  field,  a  longer- 
term  solution  is  far  off.  Pew,  if  any.  refu- 
gees have  been  willing  to  accept  the  Guate- 
malan government's  offer  of  amnesty  and 
return  to  their  country.  There  is  a  general 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  protection  they 
will  receive  when  they  return.  A  carefully 
negotiated  repatriation  program  under 
UNHCR  auspices,  with  strong  diplomatic 
and  financial  support  of  the  United  States, 
might  help  resolve  the  problem.  A  good  be- 
ginning will  be  an  invitation  to  refugee  lead- 
ers to  return  home— again,  under  UNHCR 
protection— to  see  conditions  for  them- 
selves. 

But  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
return  if  they  see  displaced  persons  among 
their  fellow  countrymen  receiving  less  as- 
sistance or  protection  than  is  being  received 
under  UNHCR  programs  in  Mexico.* 
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Unfortunately  the  true  purpose  of 
the  press  conference  Monday  was 
overshadowed  by  the  intense  media  in- 
terest in  the  ongoing  saga  of  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Perlman  and  I  were  questioned  almost 
exclusively  on  Secretary  Watt's  recent 
comments,  and  his  potential  fate  as  a 
Cabinet  member.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the 
goals  of  our  announced  campaign. 
This  project  is  a  matter  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  very  real  interests  of 
36  million  disabled  Americans. 

We  must  continue  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  raise  public  awareness 
about  the  handicapped  and  to  pro- 
mote the  noble  goals  of  the  disability 
rights  education  and  defense  fund.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort.* 


of  needs  of  displaced  persons.— 

it  appears  that  a  significant  dis- 

problem  is  developing  inside 

with    all    its    attendant    food. 

medical  problems,  no  one— nei- 

juatemalan  government,  the  U.S. 

nor  the  voluntary  agencies— has  a 

dimension  of  the  problem.  Esti- 

:he  total  number  of  displaced  per- 

from  10,000  to  one  million. 

Ur^ted  States  should  press  for  a  thor- 

of    displaced    persons— their 

tlieir  whereabouts  and   their   num- 

conducted  either  by  the  Embas- 

volintary  agency  or  the  government. 

s  lould  be  prepared  to  increase  sub- 

our  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 

to  support  the  work  of  the  volun- 

;— with    P.L.    480    food,    with 

medical    supplies,     and    other 

If  emergency   relief   is 

and  some  voluntary  agency  field 

ndicate   it   will   be— the   American 

should  consider  taking  the  nec- 

to   activate   immediate   relief 

tlirough   A.I.D.S   Office   of   Foreign 

Assistance  (which  was  one  of  the 
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PRESS         CONFERENCE         SPON- 
SORED    BY     THE     DISABILITY 
RIGHTS    EDUCATION    AND    DE- 
FENSE FUND 
•  Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   yester- 
day, I  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  a  presss  conference  with  the 
world-famous    violinist,    Itzhak    Perl- 
man,  to  kick  off  the  disability  public 
awareness  Foundation  project,  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  disability 
rights    education    and    defense    fund. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  grass- 
roots disability  rights  and  independent 
living  movement  and  the  related  orga- 
nizations created  by  disabled  people 
who  work  within  the  movement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  project  is  intended  to  devel- 
op initial  financial  support  for  a  foun- 
dation that  will  continue  public  aware- 
ness activities  and  provide  support  to 
various  organizations  run  by  and  for 
disabled  people,  which  have  as  their 
goals    promoting    leadership    develop- 
ment, self-determination,  and  the  inte- 
gration  of   disabled   people   into   the 
social,     educational,     and     economic 
mainstream. 

This  public  awareness  project  in- 
cludes a  benefit  concert  to  be  held  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  on  October  1, 
1984,  featuring  Mr.  Perlman.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a  1-hour  PBS  Spe- 
cial concerning  disabled  people,  which 
will  be  hosted  by  Mr.  Perlman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate? 

'Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  deputy  leader  for  his 
characteristic  courtesy. 

I  have  nothing  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
i£  an  order  for  the  convening  time  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  morning,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:55  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  September  28, 
1983.  at  9:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  September  27,  1983: 
Department  of  State 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes.  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Jerome  F.  O'Malley,  171-24-0533FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 


importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Russ,  537-28-9 188FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  27,  1983: 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Philip  Abrams.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Reverend  Frederick  F.  Missel, 
Caregivers,    Inc.,    Moores- 
,     offered     the     following 


Father,   Lord  of  the  Na- 

our   Lord,   we   praise   and 

.  for  this  day  and  for  Your 

■ith  us.  We  know  that  apart 

we  can  do   nothing,   and 

much  that  needs  doing. 

that  You  have  put  us  in 

aower  that  the  hungry  may 

naked  clothed,   the  sick 

_  the  ignorant  given  knowl- 

light.  Thank  You  that  You 

us  power  to  right  wrongs 

the  Nation  and  the  world 

of  peace.  We  would  believe 

of  love,  that  the  meek 

blessed,  and  that  good  one 

the  victory  over  evil.  So 

You  for  people  of  integrity, 

men  and  women  who  see  vi- 

old  men  and  women  who 

Let  none  be  discour- 

let  us  be  true  to  that  high 
make  all  people  one  family 
love  for  each  other  and  for 
ask  it  for  Your  own  name- 
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THE  JOURNAL 
SI^EAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof, 
to  clause    1,   rule   I,   the 
s  ;ands  approved. 


MESSi!  GE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
messfige  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
title,  in  which  the  con- 
the  House  is  requested: 
An    act    to    amend    the    Export- 
Ba  ik  Act  of  1945. 


3f 


THE  REVEREND  FREDERICK  F. 
MISSEL 


I^RSYTHE    asked    and    was 

to  address  the  House 

and  to  revise  and  extend 


FC  RSYTHE. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 

and  privilege  to  have 

I  oday  the  Reverend  Frederick 
from  my  hometown  of 
..  N.J. 

Missel  has  been  an  impor- 

and  well-loved  member 

community  for  almost  20  years 

service  as  associate  pastor 


Ms 


of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Moorestown.  Before  coming  to 
Moorestown,  Reverend  Missel  was  the 
founding  pastor  of  St.  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Berea,  Ohio.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  as  assistant  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Springfield,  111. 

Reverend  Missel,  a  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  earned 
his  master  of  divinity  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  his  master  of  arts 
from  Temple  University,  and  his 
doctor  of  ministry  from  Drew  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Missel's  ministry  has  especially 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  some  of  the 
most  vulnerable  members  of  our  socie- 
ty—the sick  and  the  aging.  Through 
counseling,  pastoral  care,  and  visita- 
tion to  homes,  hospitals,  and  nursing 
homes.  Reverend  Missel  has  brought  a 
message  of  comfort,  hope,  and  caring. 
As  a  part  of  his  work  to  alleviate  pain 
and  loneliness.  Reverend  Missel  was 
responsible  for  organizing  a  volunteer 
chaplaincy  program  at  the  Burlington 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  drawing 
together  the  services  of  70  different 
ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  from 
neighboring  towns  to  make  daily  visits 
to  patients. 

Most  recently,  his  concerns  for  the 
sick  and  the  aging  have  led  Reverend 
Missel  to  take  on  the  executive  direc- 
torship of  Interfaith  Caregivers,  a 
nonprofit  organization  formed  by 
eight  Moorestown  churches  to  respond 
to  the  social  and  health  needs  of  the 
frail  elderly  and  the  disabled.  In  this 
new  position.  Reverend  Missel  will  be 
directing  efforts  to  train  community 
volunteers,  as  well  as  family  and 
neighbors,  in  caring  for  the  frail  elder- 
ly and  in  coordinating  the  services 
available  from  secular  agencies  with 
the  support  which  local  parishes  can 
provide. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  responsi- 
bilities in  his  own  church,  including 
preaching  and  teaching.  Reverend 
Missel  has  helped  organize  new 
churches  and  special  ministries  to  the 
poor  and  to  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents of  South  Jersey. 

Reverend  Missel  also  has  a  wonder- 
ful family:  His  wife,  Esther;  his  son, 
Frederick;  and  his  two  daughters, 
Deborah  Sweeney  and  Gillian  Colyer. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Chap- 
lain Ford  for  inviting  Reverend  Missel 
to  offer  today's  prayer  and  to  Rever- 
end Missel  for  helping  us  remember 
the  true  context  in  which  our  work 
here  will  be  judged. 


THE  REAGAN  DEFICITS- 
LARGEST  IN  POSTWAR  HISTORY 
(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  times 
we  live  in  are  not  very  happy  times. 
Global  conflict,  much  of  which  we  are 
directly  involved  in,  spans  the  Earth. 
The  world  economy  is  anything  but 
stable.  And,  to  make  matters  worse, 
weather  patterns  are  not  what  they 
should  be  in  nations  across  the  face  of 
this  planet.  Floods  and  droughts,  hur- 
ricanes and  extreme  temperatures 
occur  where  they  are  least  expected. 
All  of  these  conditions  make  the  gen- 
eral world  condition  one  of  chronic  in- 
stability and  widespread  hardship.  As 
I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  easy 
times  for  any  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  times  are  not 
easy,  it  becomes  even  more  important 
for  us  to  control  the  things  we  can 
control.  We  cannot  control  the  behav- 
ior of  the  peoples  living  in  the  Mid- 
east, just  as  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  our  South  American  neighbors  are 
well  beyond  our  purview.  We  cannot 
control  the  drought  in  the  Midwest 
anymore  than  we  can  prevent  hurri- 
canes from  ripping  apart  the  State  of 
Texas.  What  we  can  control,  however, 
is  the  amount  of  money  we  spend. 
This  administration  can,  if  it  chooses, 
control  the  size  of  our  Nation's  deficit. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  controlling  our  Nation's  deficit  is 
not  a  matter  of  high  priority  with  this 
administration. 

The  facts  are  appalling.  The  small- 
est anticipated  Reagan  deficit  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  biggest 
deficit  ever  run  up  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's deficits— whether  measured  in 
actual  dollars,  dollars  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, or  as  a  percentage  of  the 
GNP— are  by  far  the  largest  deficits  in 
postwar  history.  According  to  projec- 
tions made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  average  Reagan 
deficit  over  4  years  will  be  approxi- 
mately $179  billion.  In  1986,  according 
to  CBO  projections,  our  Nation's  level 
of  debt  will  reach  a  whopping  $2.1  tril- 
lion—nearly doubling  under  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  control  our  defi- 
cits, if  we  choose  to.  I,  for  one,  am 
growing  weary  of  hearing  the  same, 
old  tired  rhetoric  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  to  stop  being  fooled 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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by  the  President's  hollow  words;  I  urge 
my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  simply  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  facts:  Under  the  Reagan 
administration,  we  are  living  in  the 
widest,  harshest  sea  of  red  ink  ever.  It 
is  time  this  administration  did  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  Insert  material  concerning  the 
budget  deficits  since  World  War  II  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

BUDGET  DEFICITS  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 
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A  WHOPPING  $202  BILLION 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
•Ills  Tpm Aries  ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Harry  Truman  became  President 
in  1945,  well  over  half  the  number  of 
Americans  living  today  were  not  bom 
yet.  That  was  35  years  ago,  and  the 
Nation  has  had  eight  Presidents  since 
then— Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon.  Ford.  Carter,  and  now 
Reagan. 

During  the  combined  tenure  of  these 
seven  Presidents  their  average  annual 
deficits  totaled  together,  add  up  to  the 
whopping  figure  of  $202  billion.  That 
Is  seven  Presidents  added  together,  re- 
member and  the  figure  would  be 
larger  except  that  President  Truman 
averaged  an  annual  surplus  of  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Still,  $202  billion— the  accumulated 
armual  average  for  all  those  years— is 
a  huge  sum.  Now  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  President  Reagan's  projected  def- 
icit for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  even 
larger— $207  billion,  an  almost  unbe- 
lievably enormous  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  wonder  that  so 
many  Americans  of  all  political  per- 
suasions, from  Main  Street  to  Wall 
Street,  are  alarmed  at  this  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  Reagan  red  Ink.  We  cannot 
swim  In  It,  we  cannot  drink  It,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  sure  cannot  wash  It  off. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
took  us  192  years,  since  the  first  Con- 
gress convened  in  1789.  to  amass  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $1  trillion.  Under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policies,  the  national 
debt  will  hit  $2  trillion  by  1986.  The 
President  will  double  the  national  debt 
In  less  than  6  years.  President  Reagan 
has  presided  over  the  most  dramatic 
surge  In  deficits  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
gone  from  a  Presidential  candidate 
who  warned  us  of  the  dangers  of  defi- 
cit spending  and  who  promised  us  a 
balanced  budget  to  a  President  who 
has  accumulated  more  In  deficits  than 
all  the  administrations  since  George 
Washington  combined. 

Who  has  benefited  from  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  'spend  and  spend— 
borrow  and  borrow?"  Certainly  not 
poor  or  moderate  Income  groups.  The 
so-called  across-the-board  tax  cuts  the 
President  gave  us  In  1981  were  across 
the  board  In  name  only.  These  tax 
cuts  benefited  only  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers providing  little  or  no  relief  to 
most  Americans.  Yet,  It  was  these  tax 
cuts  combined  with  a  massive  Increase 
In  defense  spending  that  gave  us  rec- 
ordbreaklng  Federal  deficits  and  the 
most  severe  economic  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

We  must  reverse  the  President's 
skewed  sense  of  priorities  and  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  We  must  not  Idly 
stand  by  and  listen  to  a  President  who 
supports  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  forbid  his  successors  from  running 
up  deficits,  while  he  does  nothing  to 
control  the  deficit  monster  now.  We 
must  enact  a  compassionate  and  sensi- 
ble economic  program  that  provides 
necessary  funding  for  programs  that 
help  our  less  fortunate,  strengthens 
our  defense  In  a  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced manner,  and  restores  some  sem- 
blance of  equity  to  our  tax  system.  If 
we  fall  to  act,  we  may  all  drown  In  a 
sea  of  red  ink. 


MR.  WATT  SHOULD  STOP 
POLARIZING  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  The  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado. 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  It  Is  terribly  Important  to  point 
out  that  a  lot  of  the  controversy 
around  Secretary  James  Watt  was  pur- 
posely created  by  him.  He  Is  not  an  In- 
nocent. In  October  1981,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  State  Republican  Chairs  in 
the  West,  and  it  was  reported  In  many 
newspapers  that  Secretary  Watt 
bragged  that  he  relished  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  him  and  his  state- 
ments because  controversy  he  created 
only  made  money  flow  Into  Republi- 
can coffers  faster.  Such  a  statement  Is 


shocking  and  It  shows  that  a  lot  of 
what  Secretary  Watt  has  been  doing  Is 
purposeful  and  calculated  to  make 
money  come  Into  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  If  Secretary  Watt's 
Insults  are  part  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee's  policy  to  help  It 
raise  money,  then  It  Is  only  fair  that 
they  share  some  of  that  money  with 
the  many  groups  that  Mr.  Watt  has 
been  attacking  In  order  to  make  the 
money  flow. 

Enough.  It  Is  time  to  stop  Secretary 
Watt's  fundraising  attacks  on  differ- 
ent groups.  We  should  stop  him  from 
trying  to  polarize  this  Nation,  and 
work  Instead  to  bring  It  together. 


MORATORIUM  NEEDED  ON 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
OIL  AND  GAS  DRILLING 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  including  a  moratorium  on 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
leasing  In  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  in 
the  Interior  appropriations  conference 
report  later  this  week.  Separate  and 
apart  from  Secretary  Watt's  outra- 
geous statements,  his  policies  and 
plans  to  drill  for  oil  In  the  Santa 
Monica  Bay  would  have  a  devastating 
and  Irreparable  Impact  on  the  econo- 
my as  well  as  the  environment  of  that 
region. 

Southern  California's  beaches  are 
the  most  heavily  used  beaches  In  the 
country.  Economic  damage  from  the 
loss  of  tourism,  beach  use.  tax  reve- 
nues, fishing  revenue,  property  values 
and  pleasure  boat  revenue  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  suffered  as  a  result  of  drill- 
ing In  the  bay  and  would  be  further 
compounded  If  an  oil  spill  were  to 
occur.  A  potential  spill  as  a  result  of 
drilling  could  damage  the  environment 
by  harming  the  beaches  and  wildlife 
and  by  increasing  southern  Califor- 
nia's air  pollution.  Southern  Califor- 
nia suffers  from  some  of  the  worst 
smog  episodes  In  the  country.  The  In- 
creased air  pollution  would  create  real 
and  dangerous  additional  health  haz- 
ards. 

The  moratorium  that  has  been  pro- 
posed should  be  enacted  In  conference 
to  protect  this  precious  natural  re- 
source before  further  drilling  takes 
place. 


FADI  MITRI,  A  GREAT  PHOTOG- 
RAPHER RISKS  HIS  LIFE  FOR 
LEBANON  PHOTOGRAPHS 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 
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Mr.  R^^HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember Ip  and  16  a  photo  exhibit  was 
on  displah'  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building  which  I 
hope  thji  many  of  my  colleagues  had 
the  oppdrtunity  to  view.  The  exhibit 
was  titled  "Battleground  Lebanon:  A 
Photogr^her's  View  of  the  1982  War" 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Arab  Americans.  The  pho- 
tographs were  talcen  by  Fadi  Mitri,  a 
journalist  in  Beirut  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  la  it  summer. 

The  pi  oto  exhibit  is  a  vivid  remind- 
er of  th«  destruction  and  human  suf- 
fering inflicted  on  Lebanon  last 
simuner.  Mr.  Mitri's  photographs 
bring  us  closer  to  realizing  what  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinians  have  been 
subjectec  to.  It  is  especially  relevant 
today  be  :ause  our  marines  are  assum- 
ing a  larger  role  in  Lebanon.  The  ex- 
hibit has  given  Members  of  Congress  a 
better  p€  rspective  of  what  our  Marines 
and  the  people  of  Lebanon  are  facing 
today. 

I  woul(  I  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Mitri 
for  the  !  uperb  photographs  which  he 
has  pro\ided  for  which  he  risked  his 
life  to  s  loot  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  share  his  work  with  us  in 
the  futu  e. 
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LET'S  REMOVE  THE  IMP 
DEADLOCK 

3CHUMER    asked    and    was 

p^roission  to  address  the  House 

and  to  revise  and  extend 
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economy 

World 

not 
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you  do 
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miiute 
remarks.) 

SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Pres  ident  will  address  the  Intema- 
^onetary    Fund    and    he   will 
them  that  while  he  has  been 
everything  he  can  to  see  that 
commitment  to  appropriate 
billion  is  fulfilled  that  the  Con- 
deadlocked  and  the  Congress 
act. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  really 
see  Congress  pass  the  IMF  bill 
vould  urge  you  to  do  several 


CHUN  BYUNG  IN,  PILOT  OF  KAL 
FLIGHT  007 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  eulogize  Chun  Byung  In,  the 
45-year-old  pilot  of  KAL  flight  007. 
Father  of  a  10-year-old  son  and  a  13- 
year-old  daughter,  Mr.  Chun  had  been 
with  KAL  since  1972.  During  that  time 
he  was  described  as  a  model  pilot  and 
received  a  citation  last  year  for  his  ac- 
cident free  record.  He  left  his  family 
on  August  27  with  a  simple  see  you 
soon,  as  he  went  on  his  way  to  what  he 
expected  to  be  a  routine  flight.  But  it 
was  not  a  routine  flight.  Mr.  Chun's 
life  was  taken  as  well  as  the  268  pas- 
sengers that  accompanied  him  when 
their  flight  strayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize  of  course, 
that  there  is  nothing  we  or  the  Soviets 
can  do  to  bring  back  the  lives  of  the 
KAL  007  night  victims.  However,  we 
can,  we  must  and  we  will  ask  the  Sovi- 
ets to  give  new  life  and  freedom  to 
others  as  a  reparation  for  this  heinous 
crime  agairist  humanity.  Specifically 
we  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  in  repa- 
ration for  the  life  of  Chun  Byung  In, 
to  release  another  man  of  conscience; 
a  champion  of  freedom  and  justice, 
Ints  Calitis. 

This  Latvian  freedom  fighter  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  Republics.  His  activities  have 
kept  him  in  and  out  of  concentration 
camps  from  1947  to  1964.  He  was  a 
signer  of  the  "Memorandum  from  45 
Baits"  agairist  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  that  led  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Most  recently,  he  was  arrested  in  1983 
for  having  contact  with  the  West  and 
possessing  Western  publications.  He  is 
presumed  to  be  currently  held  in  the 
KGB  headquarters  and  prison,  and  is 
due  to  be  sentenced  this  month. 


would  urge  you  to  get  your 
tJD  stop  attacking  Democrats 
vot  id  for  the  bill  because  you  are 
SI  ipport  every  minute  because  of 
tnt.  I  would  urge  you  to  get 
n  embers  of  your  party  to  vote 
bill.  In  our  House  it  was  the 
Democr  itic  side  that  carried  the  legis- 
lation. Vnd.  finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  u  rge  you  to  look  at  some  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  passed 
liake  things  easier  on  the  world 
and  the  beleaguered  Third 
( ountries  such  as  Brazil  and  do 
alliw  the  banks  to  make  record 
these  terrible  loans.  Until 
those  things,  Mr.  President. 
Corigress  will  remain  deadlocked. 


was  phenomenal.  This  has  to  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  sport- 
ing events  of  all  times  and  certainly 
the  skipper,  the  sponsors,  the  crew  of 
the  Australia  II  and,  for  that  matter 
all  Australians,  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  great  achievement. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
join  me  in  the  true  American  spirit  of 
good  sportsmanship  in  extending 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  our  Aus- 
tralian friends.  As  Americans,  I  know 
that  we  can  be  proud  of  winning  the 
cup  back  in  1851  and  holding  the  title 
in  24  successful  defenses  since  then. 
Now,  it  is  Australia's  turn  and  they 
certainly  deserve  the  honor. 


on 


AMERICA'S  CUP 

(Mr.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  heart- 
iest congratulations  are  in  order  for 
the  victorious  Australians  in  this 
year's  America's  cup. 

The  competition  this  year  was  in- 
tense, with  contenders  from  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and 
Italy.  In  the  seventh  and  final  race, 
Australia  II,  with  John  Bertrand  at 
the  helm,  overcame  a  substantial  lead 
held  by  the  U.S.  yacht  Liberty,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dennis  Conner,  and 
captured  the  cup. 

I  was  fortunate  to  meet  Dennis 
Conner  and  John  Bertrand  this  past 
weekend.  The  extent  of  the  interest 
generated  worldwide  by  this  contest 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  TO 
HELP  FARMERS 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  have  proven  time  and 
again  they  have  the  productive  capac- 
ity to  produce  abundant  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  for  both  domestic  and 
exports  markets.  Yet  with  this  sum- 
mer's drought  and  record  heat,  we 
have  been  reminded,  once  again  that 
agriculture  remains  a  risky  business 
subject  to  natural  forces  which  stretch 
far  beyond  the  farmer's  control. 

I  believe  one  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  maintain  a  reserve  avail- 
able to  families  whose  livelihood  have 
been  disrupted  by  natural  disasters 
whether  from  hurricane,  tornadoes, 
floods,  or  droughts.  Now  we  have  been 
told  that  there  is  no  reserve  available 
and  that  enough  is  enough  and  we  can 
do  no  more. 

Obviously  some  farmers  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  absorb  the  losses  of  just  1  bad 
year.  However  there  are  cow-calf  pro- 
ducers in  southern  Iowa  who  were  in 
trouble  before  this  year's  drought. 
This  year  started  with  an  unusually 
cold,  wet  spring  in  which  many  pro- 
ducers lost  30  percent  or  more  of  their 
new  born  calves.  In  addition  they  have 
had  poor  crops  harvests  the  past  sever- 
al years  along  with  low  livestock  prices 
and  throughout  it  all  they  have  had  to 
pay  double  digit  interest  rates. 

These  producers  now  face  a  difficult 
choice.  Many  will  be  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  mother  herds  in  order  to 
pay  their  bills.  Once  their  cows  have 
gone  to  slaughter,  their  only  other 
option  will  be  to  convert  their  pasture 
land  into  intensive  row  crop  produc- 
tion and  try  to  survive  raising  corn  on 
soils  best  suited  for  grazing  cattle.  In 
the  long  run,  the  American  consumer 
will  pay,  not  only  for  higher  meat 
prices  but  for  higher  soil  conservation 
costs  as  well. 

This  need  not  happen.  The  Congress 
has  provided  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment livestock  feed  programs  which 


are  designed  to  assist  the  family 
farmer  maintain  his  herd  until  new 
feed  supplies  become  available  in  the 
next  growing  season.  I  intend  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  in  my  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  to  fur- 
ther explore  these  existing  programs. 

We  need  to  move  forward  quickly 
and  in  a  way  which  will  insure  that 
our  investment  in  this  emergency  as- 
sistance does  in  fact  aid  those  whose 
very  survival  as  family  farmers  de- 
pends upon  having  these  supplemental 
feed  programs  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible. 


AGREEMENT 
THE    PHILIP- 


RENEWAL    OF    U.S. 

FOR    A    BASE    IN 

PINES 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
our  country  renews  a  base  agreement 
with  the  Marcos  regime  in  the  Philip- 
pines ought  to  be  strictly  a  conmiercial 
decision.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
make  very  clear  to  President  Marcos 
that  our  country  reserves  complete 
freedom  to  cut  our  aid  levels  and  take 
whatever  other  steps  we  deem  appro- 
priate to  protest  the  repressive  human 
rights  policies  of  the  Marcos  regime 
and  to  encourage  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  American  and 
the  Filipino  people  that  President 
Marcos  would  attempt  to  use  the  nego- 
tiations over  a  new  base  agreement  to 
blackmail  President  Reagan  into  visit- 
ing the  Philippines  in  November. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  IX. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  both  suspensions. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3813)  to  amend  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1980. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3813 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980 
(19  U.S.C.  1356k  et  seq.)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  amending  section  2  by  striking  out 
'for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1983  as 

the  agreement  remains  in  effect."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "before  October  1. 
1985, ";  and 

(2)  by  amending  each  of  sections  2,  3,  and 
5  by  striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi)  wiU  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3813  grants  until 
1985  authority  for  the  President  to  im- 
plement the  terms  of  the  Internation- 
al Coffee  Agreement  of  1983,  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  major 
coffee  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries recently  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
H.R.  3813  would  extend  the  same  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress  in  1980  to 
implement  the  earlier  1976  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  The  bill  per- 
mits the  President  to  regulate  the  im- 
portation of  coffee  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  provides  for  export  quotas 
and  buffer  stocks  by  exporting  coun- 
tries, which  are  then  enforced  by  im- 
porting countries  through  regulations 
of  the  type  permitted  in  H.R.  3813. 
These  stocks  are  released  when  prices 
get  too  high,  thus  maintaining  stable 
prices  in  a  range  acceptable  to  all 
members.  The  bill  also  contains  many 
measures  to  protect  the  interests  of 
U.S.  consumers  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted price  increases  by  exporting  na- 
tions. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  administration  and  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  U.S.  coffee  indus- 
try, including  importers,  roasters,  and 
distributors. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  maintained  strict  oversight  of  this 
legislation,  and  is  satisfied  that  ade- 
quate consumer  safeguards  exist.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  and  the 
agreement  in  1985,  when  this  bill  ex- 
pires. At  that  point,  we  will  be  able  to 
decide  whether  renewal  of  the  imple- 
menting authority  for  the  remaining  4 
years  of  the  agreement  is  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Gibbons),  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  3813,  a 
bill  providing  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  signed  by  the  United 


States  on  March  23,  1983,  and  recently 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  new  agree- 
ment is  set  to  go  into  effect  on  October 
1,  1983,  replacing  the  document  that 
has  governed  world  coffee  trade  for  the 
past  7  years. 

The  objective  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  coffee  within  a  range  that  is 
negotiated  annually  by  both  consumer 
and  producer  signatories.  This  goal  is 
achieved,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
1976  Coffee  Agreement,  through  coun- 
try export  quotas,  stockpiling  require- 
ments and  agreed  price  ranges.  In 
order  to  maintain  supply  and  demand 
equilibrium,  quotas  are  increased  and 
stocks  released  when  prices  are  rising 
and  quotas  become  more  restrictive 
when  prices  are  falling.  Quotas  are 
suspended  altogther  if  prices  rise  to 
exceptionally  high  levels. 

The  United  States  imports  about  30 
percent  of  the  coffee  traded  on  the 
world  market.  Coffee  imports  amount- 
ed to  $2.7  billion  in  1982.  Therefore,  it 
remains  important  that  the  United 
States  insure  an  adequate  role  for  con- 
suming nations.  This  agreement  con- 
tains provisions  that  improve  the  par- 
ticipation of  importing  countries.  Most 
importantly,  although  not  directly  in- 
volved in  quota  negotiations,  consum- 
ing countries  must  approve  the  final 
quota  distribution.  Also  there  is  great- 
er assurance  that  stocks  will  be  there 
when  prices  rise  since  each  producing 
country's  export  quota  partially  de- 
pends on  its  level  of  stocks. 

Concern  has  been  raised  in  the  past 
that  commodity  agreements,  including 
the  Coffee  Agreement,  have  not  ad- 
quately  protected  the  consumer  and, 
in  some  instances,  have  served  as  a 
cover  for  cartel  activities  and  other 
unfair  trade  practices.  In  order  for  the 
Congress  to  more  carefully  monitor 
the  effectiveness  of  the  1983  Coffee 
Agreement,  intended  to  be  in  effect 
through  1989,  this  legislation  grants 
authority  to  implement  for  only  2 
years.  Renewal  of  implement  author- 
ity, will  depend  on  whether  the  agree- 
ment succeeds  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  consuming  nations  and  insuring 
fair  market  discipline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
strongly  urged  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove this  implementing  bill  in  time  to 
have  the  new  agreement  in  place  by 
the  first  of  October.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  "yes  "  on 
H.R. 3813. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  about  to  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  too,  and  hope  that  we  can 
go  ahead  and  pass  this  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  cormnittee. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski), and  the  gentleman  from 
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(Mr.   Frenzel)  have  fully 
the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 


Ikiited  States  has  participated 

International    Coffee    Agreements 

191 12  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 

var  lations  in  price  and  to  balance 

eco  lomic  interests  of   producers 

consumers.  The  basic  framework 

1^83  agreement  is  similar  to  the 
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International  Coffee  Agreement 

negotiated  by  71  countries. 

Intjemational  Coffee  Agreement, 

is  an   international   treaty, 

was  ratified  by  the  United 

;^enate  on  July  27,  1983,  by  a 

too. 

the  main  reasons  this  treaty 

un^imously    approved    by    the 

its  acceptance  by  consumer 

These  groups  have  no 

with  an  agreement  that  as- 

st^bility  of  prices  and  long-term 

American  consumer  adviser 

present  during  the  negotiations  of 

and  he  fuUy  approved  the 


foreign  policy  goal  of  improving  rela- 
tions with  these  developing  countries. 

The  71  countries  participating  in  the 
ICA  of  1983  are  responsible  for  virtual- 
ly all  production  of  coffee  and  over  90 
percent  of  world  coffee  consumption. 
The  ICA  itself  contains  no  fixed  price 
objective.  Rather,  each  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Coffee  Orga- 
nization establish  a  price  range  based 
on  current  production  and  consump- 
tion trends,  inventory  levels,  and  other 
factors  that  influence  the  market. 
This  price  range  is  not  agreed  upon 
until  it  is  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
both  the  consuming  and  producing 
countries. 

Finally,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1983  is  an  improvement 
over  the  agreements  of  1962,  1968,  and 
1976.  The  1983  ICA  enhances  the  role 
of  the  importing  countries  in  deter- 
mining individual  country  exports,  re- 
fines the  provisions  regarding  export 
shortfalls,  and  clarifies  the  language 
outlining  the  producers"  obligation  to 
refrain  from  market  activity  outside 
the  scope  of  the  agreement. 

The  bill  before  you  today,  H.R.  3813, 
implements  U.S.  participation  in  this 
treaty  for  a  2-year  period.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  adopted  in  1980  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  1-year  extension  was 
granted  by  the  97th  Congress  in  order 
to  allow  the  negotiations  on  the  new 
treaty  to  continue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  3813.  Thank  you.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Rostenkowski)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R. 3813. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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is  the  most  important  agricul- 
cckmnodity  in  the  export  trade  of 
developing  world.  Over  40  nations 
on  coffee  for  export  earnings, 
of  these  nations  earned  more 
percent  of  their  foreign  ex- 
from  coffee  exports. 
United  States  is  the  world's 
consumer  of  coffee,  and  U.S. 
participation  in  the  ICA  is  important 
for  th€  economies  of  the  developing 
nations  Pull  U.S.  involvement  serves  a 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3813,  which  has  just  been 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  366),  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  extension 
of  certain  insurance  programs  relating 
to   housing   and  community   develop- 


ment,   and    for    other    purposes,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  366 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •'Oc- 
tober 1,  1983"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'December  1.  1983  ". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1983 '. 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  in  the 
fifth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November  30.  1983". 

(dKl)  Section  235(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1983"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "November  30.  1983". 

(2)  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1983". 

(3)  Section  235(q)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "November  30.  1983". 

(e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1983". 

(f)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  30.  1983":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  1,  1983". 

(g)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
November  30.  1983". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November  30,  1983". 

(i)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•November  30.  1983". 

(j)  Section  1102(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'September  30,  1983"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
November  30.  1983  ". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983  "  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•November  30,  1983  ". 

extension  of  FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
est rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968  (12 
U.S.C.  1709-1(1)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1,  1983  "  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  1, 
1983". 

EXTENSION  OF  REHABILITATION  LOAN 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  3.  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "November  30, 
1983";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'October  1,  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  1, 
1983". 

EXTENSION  OF  RURAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  515(b)(5)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'November  30,  1983  ". 

(b)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'September  30,  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  30, 
1983". 

(c)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'September  30.  1983"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November  30,  1983". 

EXTENSION  OF  FLOOD,  CRIME,  AND  RIOT 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"November  30,  1983". 

(b)  Section  1336(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""September  30,  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1983". 

(c)  Section  1201(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  30.  1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Earlier  this  year.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  was  necessary  because  without 
that  action,  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  issue  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
would  have  ceased;  also  the  authority 
to  provide  flood,  riot  and  crime  insur- 
ance would  cease.  That  temporary  ex- 
tension of  authority  was  enacted  in 
the  full  expectation  that  the  Congress 
would  complete  action  on  a  regular 
housing  authorization  bill  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, although  the  House  has  ap- 
proved a  comprehensive  housing  bill 
in  the  form  of  H.R.  1,  the  other  body 
has  yet  to  take  any  action  on  housing 
programs.  That  being  the  case,  we  are 
faced  once  again  with  the  expiration 
of  vital  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  at  the  end  of  this 
week. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  a 
fair— not  robust— but  fair  recovery  in 
the  housing  market.  It  is  a  recovery 
that  is  fragile,  because  the  interest 
rate  outlook  remains  uncertain.  This  is 
a  critical  time  for  the  housing  busi- 


ness, and  any  lapse  of  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  program  would  be  a 
severe  blow  not  only  to  housing,  but 
the  economy  generally. 

One  particular  concern  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  is  that  the  section  235 
assisted  program  authority  will  also 
expire  on  Saturday.  This  cutoff  exists 
because  the  Gramm-Latta  Act  created 
a  date  certain  beyond  which  the  Secre- 
tary could  no  longer  make  commit- 
ments under  the  section  235  program. 
Even  though  there  is  no  new  235  hous- 
ing authorization,  there  are  still  units 
being  built  under  previously  enacted 
authority.  My  personal  preference 
would  be  to  strike  the  Gramm-Latta 
date  certain,  so  that  the  section  235 
pipeline  could  be  closed  off  in  an  or- 
derly way.  However,  the  minority  has 
reservations  about  striking  that  provi- 
sion of  law,  and  accordingly  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  366  providing  for  a  tempo- 
rary extension.  This  temporary  exten- 
sion is  acceptable  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  and  it  is  also  acceptable  to  the 
minority. 

The  resolution  is  offered  in  amended 
form  to  provide  for  a  60-day,  rather 
than  a  30-day,  extension  of  the  basic 
housing  law  authorities.  I  am  doing  so 
because  I  understand  from  the  Senate 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
move  a  housing  bill  there,  and  the 
other  body  requests  a  60-day  extender 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  Senate 
to  act,  and  hopefully  a  conference  to 
be  completed  on  H.R.  1.  I  recognize 
the  good  intentions  and  good  faith  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  other  body, 
and  am  happy  to  accommodate  them 
by  offering  an  amendment  for  a  60- 
day  extension  of  housing  law  author- 
ity. This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  and  is  acceptable  to 
them. 

To  summarize,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 366  provides  an  essential  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  insuring  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development— FHA  mortgage 
insurance,  crime,  riot  and  flood  insur- 
ance, and  authority  to  continue 
making  final  commitments  under  the 
section  235  assisted  housing  program. 
At  the  proper  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  makes  this  extension 
valid  for  60  days.  The  motion  I  will 
offer  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity, and  the  resolution  as  amended  will 
be,  I  am  assured,  acceptable  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  controversy  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 366,  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
extensions  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  insure  mortgages 
under  provisions  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  In  addition,  the  resolution  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  continue  the 
rural  housing  programs,  and,  finally. 


the  resolution  extends  the  three  Fed- 
eral insurance  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tion—flood insurance,  crime  insurance, 
and  riot  reinsurance. 

Originally,  this  extender  resolution 
provided  for  only  a  30-day  extension 
of  authorities,  but  with  an  amendment 
called  up  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  the  exten- 
sion would  be  for  60  days,  until  No- 
vember 30  of  this  year.  We  are  provid- 
ing for  this  additional  time  period  at 
the  request  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  They 
have  told  us  that  they  need  this  addi- 
tional time  to  attempt  to  pass  the 
Senate  housing  authorization  bill,  S. 
1338.  A  week  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  not  have  agreed  to  this  more 
lengthy  extension,  but  in  the  past 
week,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  has  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  attempting  to  get  the 
Senate  housing  authorization  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  bill,  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  366  with  the 
pending  amendments.* 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez and  I  are  asking  the  House  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  366  with  an  amend- 
ment. As  is  appropriate  for  considering 
legislation  under  this  procedure,  the 
resolution  is  supported  by  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  is  noncontroversial. 

House  Joint  Resolution  366  as 
amended  will  extend  until  November 
30  certain  Federal  insurance  programs 
that  otherwise  are  slated  to  expire  on 
September  30.  We  propose  a  60-day  ex- 
tension of  these  programs.  This  will 
allow  those  people  administering  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  program  and 
the  Federal  crime,  riot,  and  flood  in- 
surance programs  to  operate  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  legal  authority 
to  make  new  commitments  will  not  be 
expiring  on  a  week-to-week  or  month- 
to-month  basis.  The  extension  also 
will  allow  the  Senate  to  work  whatever 
miracles  are  needed  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  a  housing  authorization 
bill  which  would  include  a  full  year  au- 
thorization for  these  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

When  the  House  passed  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  these  programs  in  May  of 
this  year,  I  pledged  "to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  see  that  the  Members  pet  a 
housing  bill  to  vote  on  before  this  ex- 
tension expires."  I  met  my  pledge  but 
unfortunately  the  other  body  has  not 
been  able  to  move  as  swiftly  as  we  did. 
I  hope  that  this  additional  time  will 
prove  fruitful  and  once  again  pledge 
my  efforts  to  the  production  of  an  om- 
nibus housing  authorization  bill. 
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in  strong  support  of  House 
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tion  366.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. My  reluctance  is  not  based 
on  any  opposition  to  the  programs  re- 
authorized by  the  legislation.  Indeed. 
FHA.  flood  insurance,  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  essential 
programs  which  have  served  this  coun- 
try well  for  decades. 

Instead,  my  reluctance  stems  from 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  made 
necessary  by  the  absence  of  responsi- 
ble action  by  the  other  body.  Twice 
this  session  the  House  has  passed  criti- 
cal housing  and  community  develop- 
ment legislation.  Chairman  St  Ger- 
main. Chairman  Gonzalez,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  the  House  have 
met  their  responsibilities.  However, 
there  has  been  no  similar  action  in  the 
other  body  and  no  leadership  demon- 
strated by  the  administration  on  this 
important  issue. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  today  we 
would  be  considering  a  conference 
report  on  the  housing  reauthorization. 
However,  today's  action  demonstrates 
further  good-faith  effort  which  should 
not  be  misinterpreted.  It  does  not 
signal  any  reduced  commitment  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  housing  bill, 
It  does  not  signal  that  we  are  any  less 
convinced  of  the  critical  need  for  a 
housing  production  program,  for  as- 
sistance to  homeowners  facing  foreclo- 
sure, for  a  program  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments to  foster  community  devel- 
opment, or  for  a  program  to  assist  the 
homeless  in  our  society.  These  goals 
remain  the  objectives  of  this  Member 
and  I  am  certain  the  objectives  of  this 
committee. 

Recently  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  media  that  other 
important  legislation  will  be  delayed 
until  action  on  a  housing  bill  has  been 
completed.  While  there  is  no  attempt 
to  directly  link  a  housing  bill  with 
other  legislation,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized by  all  parties  that  it  will  be  hard 
for  this  committee  or  this  Member  to 
find  any  legislation  which  is  more  de- 
serving of  our  time  and  effort  than  a 
comprehensive  housing  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  Rhode  Island  and 
from  Texas  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provided  on  housing  issues  this 
year  and  to  express  my  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  convince  the  other 
body  and  the  administration  of  the 
need  for  swift  action  on  a  comprehen- 
sive housing  bill.» 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
366.  a  bill  which  would  temporarily  re- 
authorize certain  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

This  measure  is  truly  a  stopgap  one. 
As  amended,  it  would  authorize  for  2 
months  several  key  programs,  includ- 
ing Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  insurance,  section  312  reha- 
bilitation loans.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  housing  programs. 


and  riot  reinsurance,  crime  and  flood 
insurance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  legis- 
late in  this  manner.  Without  an  exten- 
sion of  this  type,  however,  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  we  will  see  passage  of  a  com- 
prehensive housing  and  community 
development  bill  for  fiscal  1984. 

The  House  has  done  its  part.  We  ap- 
proved by  a  healthy  margin  a  housing 
bill  which  made  necessary  changes  in 
existing  law.  The  Senate,  reacting,  I 
believe,  to  a  lack  of  initiative  by  the 
administration  on  behalf  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill,  has  failed  to  act  on  the 
measure. 

No  Member  of  this  House  needs  to 
be  reminded  that  we  have  not  had  a 
housing  bill  signed  into  law  since  1980. 
Are  we  to  witness  an  entire  Presiden- 
tial term  without  a  piece  of  housing 
legislation  signed  by  the  President? 

We  cannot  continue  to  give  our 
housing  and  community  development 
needs  such  a  low  priority. 

Let  us  go  ahead  with  the  legislative 
process. 

Let  us  resolve  differences,  if  neces- 
sary, in  a  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

But  most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  a  housing  bill  this  year. 

If  no  such  bill  is  forthcoming,  I 
would  submit  that  the  blame  lies  not 
with  the  House,  wh'ch  has  acted,  but 
with  the  administration,  whose  lack  of 
action  has  derailed  a  critical  piece  of 
domestic  legislation.* 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  366,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havjng  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 


on  the  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  Monday, 
September  26,  1983. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  3962,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3962,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  nays 
0.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-410 

Ackerman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fowler 

Addabbo 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frank 

Akaka 

Collins 

Franklin 

Albosta 

Conable 

Frenzel 

Alexander 

Conte 

Frost 

Anderson 

Conyers 

Fuqua 

Andrews  (NO 

Cooper 

Garcia 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coughlin 

Gaydos 

Annunzio 

Courier 

Gejdenson 

Anthony 

Coyne 

Gekas 

Applegate 

Craig 

Gephardt 

Archer 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gibbons 

Aspin 

Crane.  Philip 

Oilman 

AuCoin 

Crockett 

Gingrich 

Badham 

DAmours 

Glickman 

Barnard 

Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Barnes 

Dannemeyer 

Goodling 

Bartlett 

Daschle 

Gore 

Bateman 

Daub 

Gradison 

Bates 

Davis 

Gramm 

Bedell 

de  la  Garza 

Gray 

Beilenson 

Dellums 

Green 

Bennett 

Derrick 

Gregg 

Bereuter 

DeWine 

Guarini 

Berman 

Dicks 

Gunderson 

Belhune 

Dixon 

Hall  (IN) 

Bevill 

Donnelly 

Hall  (OH) 

Bil  Irakis 

Dorgan 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bliley 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Sam 

Boehlert 

Downey 

Hamilton 

Boggs 

Dreier 

Hammerschmidt 

Boland 

Duncan 

Hansen  (ID) 

Boner 

Durbin 

Hansen  (UT) 

Bonker 

Dwyer 

Harkin 

Borski 

Dymally 

Hatcher 

Bosco 

Dyson 

Hawkins 

Boucher 

Early 

Hayes 

Boxer 

Eckart 

Hefner 

Breaux 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Britt 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hightower 

Brooks 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hiler 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hillis 

Brown  (CA) 

Emerson 

Holt 

Brown  (CO) 

English 

Horton 

Broyhill 

Erdreich 

Howard 

Bryant 

Erlenbom 

Hoyer 

Burton  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Hubbard 

Burton  (IN) 

Evans  (ID 

Huckaby 

Byron 

Fascell 

Hughes 

Campbell 

Fazio 

Hunter 

Carney 

Feighan 

Hutto 

Carper 

Ferraro 

Hyde 

Chandler 

Fiedler 

Ireland 

Chappell 

Fields 

Jacobs 

Chappie 

Fish 

Jeffords 

Cheney 

Flippo 

Jenkins 

Clarke 

Florio 

Johnson 

Clay 

Foglietta 

Jones  (NO 

Clinger 

Foley 

Jones  (OK) 

Coats 

Ford  (MI) 

Jones  (TN) 

Coelho 

Forsythe 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sikorski 

Kastenmeier 

Mrazek 

Simon 

Kazen 

Murphy 

Sislsky 

Kemp 

Murtha 

Skeen 

Kennelly 

Myers 

Skelton 

Kildee 

Natcher 

Slattery 

Kindness 

Neal 

Smith  (FL) 

Kogovsek 

Nelson 

Smith  (lA) 

Kolter 

Nichols 

Smith  (NE) 

Kostmayer 

NIelson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kramer 

Nowak 

Smith,  Denny 

Lagomarsino 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Robert 

Lantos 

Oberstar 

Snowe 

Latta 

Obey 

Snyder 

Leach 

Olln 

Solarz 

Leath 

Ortiz 

Solomon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ottinger 

Spence 

Lehman  (FL) 

Owens 

Spratt 

Leland 

Oxley 

St  Germain 

Lent 

Packard 

staggers 

Levin 

Panetta 

Stark 

Levine 

Parris 

Stenholm 

Lcvitas 

Pashayan 

stokes 

Lewis  (CA) 

Patman 

Stratton 

Lewis  (PL) 

Patterson 

Studds 

Upinski 

Pease 

stump 

Livingston 

Penny 

Sundquist 

Loeffler 

Pepper 

Swift 

Long (LA) 

Perkins 

Synar 

Long  (MD) 

Petri 

Tallon 

Lott 

Pickle 

Tauzin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Porter 

Taylor 

Lowry  (WA) 

Price 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lujan 

Pritchard 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lundine 

Pursell 

Torres 

Lungren 

Quillen 

Torrlcelli 

Mack 

Rahall 

Towns 

MacKay 

Rangel 

Traxler 

Madigan 

Ratchford 

Udall 

Markey 

Ray 

Valentine 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Marriott 

Reid 

Vento 

Martin  (XL) 

Richardson 

Volkmer 

Martin  (NO 

Ridge 

Vucanovich 

Martin  (NY) 

Ritter 

Walgren 

Martinez 

Roberts 

Walker 

Mavroules 

Robinson 

Watkins 

Mazzoli 

Rodino 

Waxman 

McCain 

Roe 

Weaver 

McCandless 

Roemer 

Weber 

McCloskey 

Rogers 

Weiss 

McCoUum 

Rose 

Wheat 

McCurdy 

Rostenkowski 

Whitehurst 

McDade 

Roth 

Whitley 

McEwen 

Roukema 

Whittaker 

McGrath 

Rowland 

Whitten 

McHugh 

Roybal 

Williams  (MT) 

McKernan 

Rudd 

Williams  (OH) 

McKinney 

Russo 

Wilson 

McNulty 

Sabo 

Winn 

Mica 

Savage 

Wirth 

Michel 

Sawyer 

Wise 

Mikulski 

Schaefer 

Wolf 

Miller  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

Miller  (OH) 

Schneider 

Worlley 

Mineta 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Minish 

Schulze 

Wyden 

Mitchell 

Schumer 

Wylie 

Moakley 

Seiberling 

Yates 

Molinari 

Sensenbrenner 

Yatron 

MoUohan 

Shannon 

Young  (AK) 

Montgomery 

Sharp 

Young (FL) 

Moody 

Shaw 

Young  (MO) 

Moore 

Shelby 

Zablocki 

Moorhead 

Shumway 

Zschau 

Morrison  (CT) 

Shuster 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Biaggi 

Harrison 

Oakar 

Bonior 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Carr 

Heftel 

Rinaldo 

Corcoran 

Hopkins 

Siljander 

Dickinson 

LaFalce 

Stangeland 

Dingell 

Lloyd 

Tauke 

Pord(TN) 

Luken 

Vandergriff 

Hance 

Matsui 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  authorities  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
until  October  14,  1983." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1300 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  K.  GIBBS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  in  tribute  to  and  recognition  of  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  Robert  K. 
Gibbs  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  who  died  on 
August  13  at  the  age  of  78. 

Bob  Gibbs,  long  prominent  in  Hen- 
derson industrial  circles,  was  truly  in- 
dispensable to  his  community.  His  per- 
sonal drive  and  ambition  were  un- 
matched. His  friends  and  family  affec- 
tionately referred  to  Bob  Gibbs  as  a 
one-man  employment  bureau  for  thou- 
sands of  Kentuckians  throughout  the 
years.  He  created  jobs  and  sustained 
those  jobs,  and  his  businesses  pros- 
pered, even  in  hard  times. 

A  pioneer  in  the  plastics  field,  Gibbs 
founded  Tri-State  Plastics  in  Hender- 
son, a  plant  with  four  or  five  employ- 
ees which  made  toys.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gibbs  Die  Casting  Aluminum 
Corp..  an  industrial  plant  with  over 
500  employees,  manufacturing  a  wide 
variety  of  products  for  such  customers 
as  IBM  and  General  Motors. 

An  unselfish,  compassionate,  and 
strong  man.  Bob  Gibbs  attributed  his 
successes  to  his  employees  who,  at  his 
insistence,  were  practically  all  from 
Henderson  or  the  immediate  area.  A 
fair  man,  he  made  sure  his  employees 
were  properly  trained  for  their  jobs. 
He  also  insured  they  were  competitive- 
ly salaried.  His  generosity  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  "No  one  will  ever 
know  the  many  things  he  did  for  and 
gave  to  others  anonymously,"  said  one 
longtime  employee  of  his  boss. 

Indeed,  Henderson  lost  possibly  one 
of  its  biggest  boosters  for  the  city 
upon  the  death  of  Bob  Gibbs.  He  was 
supportive  of  and  kind  to  me  as  his 
Congressman  on  many  occasions.  I  was 
proud  to  call  him  a  friend. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Gary,  a 
Henderson  attorney,  and  Nick,  presi- 
dent of  Gibbs  Die  Casting;  a  daughter, 
Susan  Gibbs  of  Housatonic,  Mass.; 
four  grandchildren,  and  two  sisters.  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  the  survivors 
and  frienijs  of  this  fine  individual  who 
was  truly  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  knew  and  respected  him. 


COAL  PIPELINE  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I*ursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  309  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
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rHK  coMMiTna:  of  the  whole 

the     House     resolved 

the    Conunittee    of    the 

House   on   the   State    of   the 

the  further  consideration  of 

H.R.  1010)  to  amend  the  Min- 

„.„  Act  of  1920  with  respect 

njovement  of  coal,  including  the 

of  coal  over  public  lands, 

other    purposes,    with    Mr. 

Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
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read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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,  to  the  rule,  the  text  of 

.  is  considered  as  an  original 

the  purpose  of  amendment 

5-minute  rule  in  lieu  of  the 

._    recommended    by    the 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

the  Committee  on  Public 

ind  Transportation  now  prlnt- 

,,„  reported  bill,  and  each  sec- 

<  onsidered  as  having  been  read. 

qierk  will  designate  section  1. 

ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  notwith- 

the  fact  that  the  rule  pro- 

the  bill  shall  be  considered 

by    section    for    purposes    of 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

bill  be  considered  as  read, 

in  the  Record,  and  open  to 

at  any  point. 

CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 

Objection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  Arizona? 

^rENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 

right   to   object,   would   the 

._-..  please  explain  the  purpose 

1  equest?  I  am  concerned  because 

ire  a  large  number  of  amend- 

;hat  have  been  printed  with  re- 

this  particular  bill  and  I  think 

orderly  consideration  of  the 

ght  be  enhanced  by  going  in 

that  Members  know  during 

„_   of  the   afternoon   or  the 

whatever  the  state  of  consid- 

when     amendments     might 

on  the  floor. 

not  understand  what  particular 

.  e  is  served  by  this  request. 

JDALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 

here  were  some  informal  discus- 

\  letween  Members  on  our  side  of 

and   Members  on  the 

,.  Several  Members  expressed 

that  we  ought  to  get  on  with 

important     amendments 

may  be  scattered  at  different 

in  the  bill  and  that  this  simply 

ikembers  an  opportunity  to  get 

mportant  amendments  and  get 

up  early,  rather  than  spending 

Lemoon  on  minor  amendments. 

HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  And  also  for  this 
reason:  That  there  are  many  amend- 
ments and  we  would  not  want  to  put 
any  Member  in  a  position  of  being 
busy  at  one  time  or  another  and  come 
in  and  have  his  section  of  the  bill 
passed  and  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment.  Even  if  he 
asked  unanimous  consent,  any 
Member  may  deny  that. 

So  we  think  that  just  to  protect  all 
of  the  Members  on  this  big  and  long 
bill,  that  is  the  reason  for  this  request. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  were  made 
aware  a  few  moments  ago  of  this  re- 
quest and  we  considered  it  carefully. 
Frankly,  we  think  that  it  adds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  because  I 
know  the  amendments  which  we  have 
drafted  have  been  drafted  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  can  be  offered 
throughout  the  bill,  and  we  really 
think  that  the  gentleman's  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  help  in  the 
orderly  and  fair  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 


ai  gument 

>ide. 
id;a 

nore 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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findings  and  purpose 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 

(1)  the  continuing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  sources  for  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products  entails  grave 
national  security  risks,  results  in  major  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits,  and  causes  in- 
creases in  inflation  and  unemployment  in 
the  domestic  economy; 

(2)  the  United  States  possesses  extensive 
coal  reserves  that  must  be  produced,  trans 
ported,  and  utilized  to  reduce  the  Nations 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum; 

(3)  domestic  coal  reserves  cannot  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  fuel  unless  adequate 
transportation  systems  and  facilities  exist 
for  the  efficient  and  economic  transporta- 
tion of  coal  to  markets  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  at  competitive  prices  across 
great  distances; 

(4)  the  Nations  coal  transportation 
system  should  include  coal  pipelines  that 
will  assist  the  Nation  to  develop  efficiently 
and  use  its  coal  resources: 

<5)  the  construction  of  coal  pipelines  to 
transport  domestic  coal  will  be  facilitated  by 
granting  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
certain  coal  pipelines; 

(6)  the  construction  of  coal  pipelines  is  a 
beneficial  public  use  that  justifies  granting 
the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
those  pipelines  for  which  a  finding  of  na- 
tional interest  or  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity has  been  made  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(7)  State  water  law  and  interstate  alloca- 
tions are  carefully  balanced  and  structured 
systems  for  the  allocation  of  water; 

(8)  the  need  for  coal  pipelines  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  national  interest  in  the  primacy 
of  State  water  law  and  interstate  alloca- 
tions; and 

(9)  therefore,  the  national  interest  is  best 
served  by  developing  coal  pipelines  only  if 
such  development  is  now  or  hereafter  per- 
mitted by  those  State  water  laws  and  inter- 
state allocations,  notwithstanding  the  oth- 
erwise impermissible  burden  which  may 
thereby  be  imposed  on  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
those  coal  pipelines  that  are  determined  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  or  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  except 
that  Congress  declares  that  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  pipelines  may  occur  only  if 
now  or  hereafter  permitted  by  State  water 
law  and  interstate  allocations,  and  hereby 
delegates  to  and  ratifies  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  by  the  States  as  further  set  forth 
herein. 


state  water  law 
Sec  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law— 

(1)  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  person  or  entity  shall  reserve,  appro- 
priate, use.  divert,  dedicate,  export,  or  oth- 
erwise claim  or  exercise  any  right  or  interest 
in.  water  within  any  State  for  a  coal  pipe- 
line unless  such  reservation,  appropriation, 
use.  diversion,  dedication,  export  or  claim 
takes  place  pursuant  to  the  substantive  and 
procedural  law  of  that  State; 

(2)  pursuant  to  the  commerce  clause  in  ar- 
ticle 1.  section  8.  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  hereby  expressly  del- 
egates to  the  States  the  power  to  establish 
and  exercise  in  State  law.  whether  now  in 
existence  or  hereafter  enacted,  terms  or 
conditions  (Including  terms  or  conditions  de- 
nying or  terminating  use)  for  the  reserva- 


tion, appropriation,  use,  export,  or  diversion 
of  or  other  claim  to,  or  exercise  of  any  right 
In,  water  for  a  coal  pipeline,  notwithstand- 
ing any  otherwise  impermissible  burden 
which  may  thereby  be  imposed  on  interstate 
commerce; 

(3)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  impair  the  validity  of 
any  provision  of  State  law.  regrulatlon,  or 
rule  of  law  or  of  any  interstate  compact  or 
treaty  governing  the  appropriation,  use, 
export,  or  diversion  of.  or  other  claim  of 
right  to  water; 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  alter  the  rights  of 
any  State  to  Its  apportioned  share  of  the 
waters  of  any  body  of  surface  or  ground 
water,  whether  determined  by  past  or 
future  interstate  compacts,  or  by  past  or 
future  legislative  or  judicial  allocation; 

(5)  no  State  acting  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  restrict  the  importation  or 
movement  through  the  State  of  water  ac- 
quired in  another  State  and  within  a  coal 
pipeline; 

(6)  nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  affect  water  rights  of 
any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe;  and 

(7)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  preempt  or  otherwise 
affect  any  State  or  Federal  law  or  interstate 
compact  or  treaty  relating  to  water  quality 
or  disposal. 

In  the  event  of  any  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  or  other  Federal  law,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  govern. 
definitions 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  includes  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  the  Sher- 
man Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  and  the 
Wilson  Tariff  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  8  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  term  "coal"  means  any  of  the  rec- 
ognized classifications  of  coal,  including  an- 
thracite, bituminous,  semibituminous.  subbl- 
tumlnous,  and  lignite. 

(3)  The  term  "coal  pipeline"  means  any 
pipeline  system  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  In  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  whether  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  substances,  from  a 
point  outside  a  State  to  a  point  within  such 
State  or  between  two  points  in  a  State 
through  another  State.  A  coal  pipeline  in- 
cludes the  line  pipe,  valves,  pumping  sta- 
tions, coal  collection  lines  or  systems,  and 
similar  equipment  or  facilities  used  or 
useful  In  the  movement  of  coal. 

(4)  The  term  "coal  pipeline  carrier"  means 
a  person  transporting  coal  by  coal  pipeline 
or  proposing  to  transport  coal  by  coal  pipe- 
line. 

(5)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  other  than 
lands  which  are— 

(A)  located  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (as  defined  by  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act), 

(B)  designated  as  wilderness, 

(C)  designated  by  statute  bs  wilderness 
study  areas  on  or  before  January  1.  1983, 

(D)  administered  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system,  or  units  of  the  national  park 
system  established  on  or  before  January  1. 
1983. 

(E)  held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe  or  owned  by  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe 
subject  to  a  restraint  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  or 

(F)  held  In  trust  by.  or  under  the  control 
of,  the  Tennesee  Valley  Authority. 


Nothing  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  section 
4(d)(4)  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "interstate  allocation" 
means  the  allocation  of  water  between 
States  by  interstate  compact  or  legislative 
or  Judicial  allocation. 

(8)  The  term  "private  lands"  means  any 
interest  in  any  land  other  than  interests  (A) 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  owned  by 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of; (B)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  owned  by  an 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restraint 
against  alienation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States;  or  (C)  owned  by  a  regional  or  village 
corporation  established  imder  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  if  such  land 
was  transferred  to  such  corporation  pursu- 
ant to  such  Act. 

(9)  The  term  "right-of-way"  means  any  in- 
terest In  land,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
any  easement,  lease,  permit,  or  license  to 
occupy,  use.  or  traverse  any  Federal  land  or 
private  land. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(11)  The  term  "small  and  independent 
coal  producer"  means— 

(A)  when  used  with  respect  to  a  coal  pipe- 
line for  which  an  application  for  certificate 
Is  filed  under  section  10  of  this  Act.  a  coal 
producer  who— 

(I)  produced  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
or  less  of  coal  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  In  which  such  ap- 
plication is  filed,  and 

(ii)  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  compa- 
ny; and 

(B)  when  used  with  respect  to  any  portion 
of  the  capacity  of  a  coal  pipeline  for  which 
an  election  of  contract  service  is  filed  under 
section  10951  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
a  coal  producer  who— 

(i)  produced  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
or  less  of  coal  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  filed,  and 

(ii)  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  compa- 
ny. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  coal  pro- 
ducer shall  be  treated  as  affiliated  with  an- 
other company  if  such  company  controls,  is 
controlled  by.  or  is  under  common  control 
with  such  coal  producer.  The  term  "control" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  by 
section  10102  of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 

(12)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(13)  The  term  "State  law"  includes  all 
that  body  of  constitutional  or  statutory  law. 
judicial  precedent,  administrative  regulation 
and  administrative  decision,  whether  now  in 
existence  or  hereafter  enacted,  decided,  or 
promulgated  by  a  State  or  its  properly  con- 
stituted officials. 

rights-of-way  across  federal  lands 
Sec  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion and  section  7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  grant  or  renew  to  a  person  who  holds  a 
certificate  Issued  under  section  10  of  this 
Act  to  construct  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof,  rights-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or 
through  any  Federal  lands  necessary  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  pipeline  or  extension.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  Federal  lands  are  administered 
by  the  head  of  any  other  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  first  consult  the 
head  of  such  other  agency,  department,  or 
instrumentality   before   granting   rights-of- 


way  over,  under,  upon,  or  through  such 
lands.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  inter- 
agency agreements  with  the  heads  of  all 
other  agencies,  departments,  or  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  administering 
Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
duplication,  assigning  responsibility,  expe- 
diting review  of  applications  for  rights-of- 
way  under  this  section,  issuing  joint  regula- 
tions, and  assuring  a  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary based  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  factors  involved  in  any  application  for  a 
right-of-way  under  this  section.  Each  head 
of  any  such  agency,  department,  or  Instru- 
mentality shall  administer  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  appropriate  regula- 
tions, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
rights-of-way  granted  by  the  Secretary  inso- 
far as  they  involve  Federal  lands  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  such  agency, 
department,  or  instrumentality. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro%'lslon 
of  law  relating  to  any  Federal  lands,  any 
right-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or  through 
Federal  lands  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  extension  of  a  coal 
pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  has  been 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
granted  or  renewed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  only  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  right-of-way  may  be  granted  under 
this  section  if  such  right-of-way  is  over. 
UTider.  upon,  or  through— 

(1)  any  Federal  land  which  is  part  of  a 
recreation  area  or  unit  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  of  national.  State,  or  local 
significance  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
officials  having  administrative  jurisdiction 
over  such  area  or  refuge,  or 

(2)  any  Federal  land  which  is  part  of  a  his- 
toric site  of  national.  State,  or  local  signifi- 
cance as  determined  by  the  Federal  officials 
having  administrative  jurisdiction  over  such 
site. 

unless  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  the  acquisition  of  such  right-of- 
way  and  reasonable  planning  is  made  to 
minimize  harm  to  such  area,  refuge,  or  site 
resulting  from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  coal  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion thereof. 

applicable  requirements  concerning 
federal  lands 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  right-of-way  granted  or  re- 
newed by  the  Secretary  under  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  granted  or  renewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions,  requirements, 
and  other  provisions  set  forth  in  sections 
302,  304,  305.  313.  501  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof).  503.  504.  505  (other  than 
paragraph  (iv)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof), 
506.  508.  509  (other  than  subsection  (b) 
thereof),  and  510  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law 
94-579).  except  that  in  applying  such  condi- 
tions, requirements,  or  provisions  to  a  right- 
of-way  granted  or  renewed  under  such  sec- 
tion, any  reference  to  the  term  "public 
lands"  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  the 
term  "Federal  lands"  as  defined  In  section  4 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  right-of-way  granted  or  renewed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  5  of  this  Act 
shall  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  the  lands  tra- 
versed by  the  right-of-way  and  the  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  right-of-way. 
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REGULATIONS 

.„  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
to  carry  out  their  respective  func- 
this  Act. 

INENT  DOMAIN  AUTHORITY 
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pipeline  carrier)  to  acquire  any  right  to 
take,  use,  or  develop  water  through  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

(c)  Any  person  who  brings  an  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  pay  all  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  as  determined  by  the  court, 
incurred  by  a  landowner  if  the  amount  of 
the  final  offer  to  purchase  the  land  in  ques- 
tion made  to  the  landowner  prior  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  action  is  not  at  least  eighty 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  action:  except  that 
such  attorneys  fees  shall  only  exceed 
$20,000  if  the  court  makes  a  finding  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  condemner. 

<d)  No  person  may  exercise  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  under  this  section  to  ac- 
quire any  right-of-way  unless  such  person 
has  not  been  able  to  acquire  the  right-of- 
way  by  negotiation  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

(e)  No  right-of-way  may  be  acquired 
through  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  section  if  such  right-of- 
way  is  over,  under,  upon,  or  through  any 
land  which  is  part  of  a  historic  site  of  Na- 
tional. State,  or  local  significance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  Federal.  State,  or 
local  officials  unless  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  right-of-way  and  reasonable  planning 
is  made  to  minimize  harm  to  such  site  re- 
sulting from  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  coal  pipeline  or  ex- 
tension thereof. 

CERTIFICATE 

Sec  10.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  a  person  who  has.  under  applicable 
State  law.  filed  and  secured  approval  of  a 
water  permit,  or  obtained  other  appropriate 
authority  or  right  for  the  reservation,  ap- 
propriation, use,  diversion,  dedication,  or  ex- 
portation of  water  (or  for  any  other  claim  or 
right  to  water),  necessary  to  operate  a  coal 
pipeline  or  extension  thereof,  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  for  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  under  this  section  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such  pipe- 
line or  extension. 

ih)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  receipt  of 
an  application  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission  shall  notify  the 
President  thereof. 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after 
an  application  is  filed  under  this  section 
with  the  Commission,  and  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10322  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
the  Commission  shall  make  determinations 
concerning— 

(A)  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  fit. 
willing,  and  able  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
and  to  comply  with  subtitle  IV  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission; 

(B>  whether  or  not  the  proposed  pipeline 
or  extension  is  or  will  be  required  by  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity: 

(C)  the  general  route  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension,  including  points  of 
origin  and  destination: 

(D)  the  capacity,  or  range  of  capacity,  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension: 

(E)  any  set  aside  for  small  and  independ- 
ent coal  producers  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection:  and 

(F)  any  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  determinations  made  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B). 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 


sion shall  at  a  minimum  consider  and  make 
findings  on— 

(A)  evidence  of  public  support  for  approv- 
al of  the  application; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  would  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  on  any  other  common  carrier 
or  would  affect  the  type  or  level  of  trans- 
portation services  of  any  other  common  car- 
rier; and 

(C)  the  past  record,  written  plan,  and  suf- 
ficiency of  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  make  maximum  use  of  minority  em- 
ployees and  minority-owned  enterprises  in 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance, of  the  proposed  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion. 

(3)  A  determination  concerning  whether 
or  not  an  applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
under  this  subsection  includes,  among  other 
things,  financial  fitness,  operational  fitness, 
and  safety  fitness. 

(4)  In  making  a  determination  concerning 
the  capacity  of  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
to  be  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  consider— 

(A)  any  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  by  such  pipeline  or  extension  en- 
tered into  or  proposed  on  or  before  the  date 
the  application  for  the  certificate  is  filed 
under  this  section; 

(B)  any  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated 
to  be  entered  into  after  such  date:  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  such  recommendation. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  protecting  small  and 
independent  coal  producers,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  determination  that  the 
applicant  shall  set  aside  and  use  for  trans- 
portation of  coal  from  such  producers,  the 
lesser  of — 

(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  pipeline  ca- 
pacity, or 

(B)  that  portion  of  the  total  pipeline  ca- 
pacity, if  any.  necessary  to  satisfy  the  total 
pipeline  transportation  demand  of  all  such 
producers  located  in  the  geographic  region 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission)  to  be 
served  by  the  pipeline  or  extension. 

(6)  If  the  Commission  fails  to  find  that 
the  applicant  is  fit.  willing,  and  able  under 
this  section  or  that  the  proposed  pipeline  or 
extension  is  or  will  be  required  by  the 
future  public  convenience  and  necessity,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  determination 
that  a  certificate  not  be  issued. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after 
an  application  is  filed  under  this  section 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  determinations  concerning— 

(A)  whether  or  not  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  coal  pipeline 
or  extension  is  in  the  national  interest:  and 

(B)  any  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  determination  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  and  make  findings  on 
the  extent  to  which— 

(A)  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
would  help  meet  national  needs  for  coal  uti- 
lization; 

(B)  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
would  enhance  competition  in  the  coal 
market  and  provide  new  market  outlets  and 
opportunities  for  coal  producers,  including 
small  and  independent  coal  producers: 

(C)  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
would  contribute  to  the  national  security  by 
encouraging  the  displacement  of  imported 
petroleum,  petroleum  products,  and  coal 
with  domestic  coal;  and 


(D)  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
would  affect  the  environment  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  finding  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  pipeline  or  extension  would 
unduly  impact  on  the  surface  and  ground- 
water at  the  point  of  destination  and  at  the 
point  of  disposal  of  such  water  into  the  en- 
vironment. 

(3)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  after  notice 
suid  opportunity  for  presentation  of  written 
data,  views,  and  arguments  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  find  that  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  pipeline  or  extension  is  in  the  national 
interest,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination that  a  certificate  not  be  issued. 

(e)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  and  the  Conunission  shUll 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  their  consid- 
eration of  the  application  for  a  certificate 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  shall  provide  such  information 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  require  to 
conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  determine 
the  likely  effects  upon  competition  associat- 
ed with  the  issuance  of  such  certificate.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  notification  to  conduct  such  review 
and  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  thereto,  including  spe- 
cific findings  and  recommendations  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  certificate  of  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  and  promote  competition.  Such 
terms  and  conditions  may  include  any  term 
or  condition  relating  to  ownership  or  use  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension.  An  anti- 
trust review  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  "antitrust  investi- 
gation" within  the  meaning  of  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1311,  et  seq.). 
No  certificate  shall  be  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Attorney  General  shall  have 
advised  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
in  writing  that,  on  the  basis  of  such  review, 
approval  of  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension  will  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  may  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General  on  issues  relat- 
ing to  any  application  for  a  certificate  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  impair,  amend,  broaden,  or  modify 
the  antitrust  laws. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  grant 
to  any  person  immunity  from  civil  or  crimi- 
nal liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions 
under  the  antitrust  laws; 

(f)(1)  An  application  for  a  certificate 
under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  and  shall— 

(A)  be  under  oath: 

(B)  contain— 

(i)  a  plan  for  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  routing  of  the  coal  pipe- 
line or  extension  thereof, 

(ii)  the  proposed  capacity  of  such  pipeline 
or  extension, 

(iii)  the  size  of  the  right-of-way  necessary 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such 
pipeline  or  extension,  and 

(iv)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Commission  or  both  may  require 
by  regulation:  and 

(C)  contain  a  certification  by  the  appli- 
cant that  a  copy  of  the  application  has  been 


served  on  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  through  which  the  proposed  pipeline 
or  extension  passes  and  on  such  other  per- 
sons (including  government  officials)  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commission  or  both  may 
designate  by  regulation. 
Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  application  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)(A)  Each  applicant  for  a  certificate 
under  this  section  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  other  costs  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission,  respectively,  in 
processing  the  application.  Such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  provided  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall,  by 
rule,  prescribe. 

(B)  A  deposit  of  any  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  intended  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  administrative  and  other 
costs  with  respect  to  any  application  filed 
under  this  section  shall  be  required. 

(C)  The  moneys  received  for  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  a  spe- 
cial account  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1984,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  expedite  their  respective  hearings  and 
proceedings  and  shall  schedule  all  hearings, 
proposed  findings  and  conclusions,  and  any 
reconunended  decisions  so  that  their  respec- 
tive determinations  under  this  section  shall 
be  issued  and  completed  within  fifteen 
months  from  the  date  of  application. 

(g)  The  Secretary  and  the  Conunission 
may  not  accept  an  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate under  this  section  unless  before  the  ap- 
plication is  filed— 

(1)  the  applicant  has  published,  at  least 
once  a  week,  a  notice  of  intention  to  file  the 
application  for  at  least  four  consecutive 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  each  county  through  which  the  proposed 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  passes; 

(2)  the  applicant  sends  a  copy  of  such 
notice  to  the  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  through  which  the  proposed  pipeline 
or  extension  passes:  and 

(3)  the  applicant  takes  such  other  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  notify  interested  coal 
producers  (including  small  and  independent 
coal  producers  in  the  geographic  region 
where  the  proposed  pipeline  or  extension 
will  originate)  and  coal  users  of  the  filing  of 
such  application. 

Such  notice  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include 
the  proposed  route  of  the  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion and  a  general  description  of  lands  over, 
under,  upon  or  through  which  the  pipeline 
or  extension  will  be  constructed  and  indi- 
cate that  any  person  who  is  interested  in 
using  the  pipeline  or  extension  to  transport 
coal  shall  notify  the  applicant  and  the  Com- 
mission of  such  interest  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (j)  of  this  section. 

(h)(1)  Not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
fifteen-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
an  application  is  filed  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
change copies  of  their  respective  determina- 
tions of  whether  or  not  a  certificate  shall  be 
issued  and  any  proposed  terms  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi- 
cate made  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commis- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  ex- 
change copies  of  their  determinations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 


sion shall  determine  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree  on  such  determinations  relating  to 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  and  proposed 
terms  and  conditions.  If  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  agree  that  a  certificate 
should  be  issued  and  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  included  in  the  certificate,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  the  certificate.  If 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  agree 
that  a  certificate  should  not  be  Issued,  the 
Cormnlsslon  shall  not  Issue  the  certificate. 
If  the  Secretary  and  the  Corrmiisslon  agree 
that  a  certificate  should  be  Issued  but  do 
not  agree  on  any  of  the  proposed  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  Included  In  the  certificate, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  disagreement. 
If  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  do  not 
agree  on  whether  or  not  a  certificate  should 
be  issued,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  President  of  such  dis- 
agreement and  of  any  disagreement  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
included  in  the  certificate. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  receiv- 
ing any  notification  from  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
President  shall  make  a  final  determination 
with  respect  to  the  disagreement  or  dis- 
agreements of  which  he  is  notified  and  shall 
direct  the  Commission  not  to  issue  the  cer- 
tificate or  to  issue  the  certificate  with  those 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  President  de- 
termines resolve  the  disagreement  or  dis- 
agreements. 

(1)  No  certificate  may  be  Issued  under  this 
section  unless  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  is  prepared  with  respect  to  the 
application  for  such  certificate  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)(C)). 

(j)(l)  In  the  case  of  a  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion thereof  for  which  an  application  Is  sub- 
mitted for  a  certificate  under  this  section, 
any  person  interested  in  using  the  pipeline 
or  extension  to  ship  coal  may  notify  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  Commission  of  such  Interest 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  applica- 
tion is  filed  with  the  Commission.  Such  no- 
tification shall  specify  the  volume  and  type 
of  coal  which  such  person  Is  Interested  In 
shipping. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that  if 
the  applicant  makes  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 10951  of  title  49,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  provision  of  coal  pipeline  trans- 
portation by  contract),  each  person  who  no- 
tifies the  applicant  and  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  who  participates  In  proceedings 
held  by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  coal  transportation  serv- 
ice under  section  10952  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  coal  pipeline  carrier  shall 
be  required  to  provide  transportation  of  any 
coal  which  Is  not  compatible  with  operation 
of  the  coal  pipeline. 

(k)  Any  transportation  required  to  be  set 
aside  under  this  section  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent coal  producers  shall  be  provided  to 
such  producers  on  reasonable  request  or 
under  nondiscriminatory  contracts  or  both. 
The  Commission  shall  establish  procedures 
under  title  49,  United  States  Code,  pursuant 
to  which  transportation  of  coal  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  small  and  independent  coal  produc- 
ers under  this  section  and  section  10951(b) 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 
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to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 

and  maintenance  of  the  pipeline 

i.  provide  for  replacement  of  suf - 

to^il.  revegetation,  restoration,  and 
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before  such  construction. 

1  NFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

(a)  At  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
Commission.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
institute  a  civil  action  in  the  ap- 
United  States  district  court  for  a 
,  order  or  injunction  or  other  ap- 
remedy  to  enforce  any  provision 
or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
.  authority  of  this  Act. 
iiy  person  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
sion  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation 
issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
notice  of  such  failure  and  expira- 
period  allowed  for  corrective 
.  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
.  Secretary  or  the  Commission, 
may  be,  may  assess,  compromise, 
.  any  such  penalty, 
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any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
or  order  issued  under  the  author- 
Act,  or  makes  any  false  state- 
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document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  a  person  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  any 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  authorized,  or- 
dered, or  carried  out  such  violation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  fines  or  imprisonment 
as  set  forth  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion- ^  „  I. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  reducing  or  limiting  the  enforce- 
ment authorities  vested  in  the  Secretary  by 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(f)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  section  15  or  16  of  this  Act  or  to  vio- 
lations of  the  amendments  made  by  section 
14  of  this  Act.  or  to  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  such  section  15  or  16  or  amend- 
ments made  by  such  section  14. 

AMENDMENT  TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Sec  14.  (a)  Chapter  109  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"SXmCHAPTER  IIl-COAL  PIPELI^fE 
CARRIERS 
"§  10951.  Election  of  contract  service 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  any  coal  pipeline  carrier  may  elect 
to  use  all  or  any  part  of  the  pipelines  capac- 
ity to  provide  coal  pipeline  transportation 
under  contracts.  Any  such  carrier  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  shippers  of  coal  to  pro- 
vide specific  services  under  specified  rates 
and  conditions  but  may  not  unreasonably 
discriminate  among  shippers  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

'•(2)  Under  rules  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission, an  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  Before 
such  election  may  be  filed,  the  carrier 
shall- 

•■(A)  publish  a  notice  of  Intention  to  file 
such  election  for  at  least  4  consecutive 
weeks  in  each  county  through  which  the 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  passes  or 
is  proposed  to  pass;  and 

••(B)  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the 
Commission  and.  in  the  case  of  a  certificat- 
ed pipeline  or  extension,  to  each  preferred 
shipper  of  the  pipeline  or  extension. 
Such  notice  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include 
the  route  of  the  pipeline  or  extension  and 
indicate  that  any  person  who  is  interested 
in  using  the  pipeline  or  extension  to  trans- 
port coal  shall  notify  the  carrier  and  the 
Comrrission  of  such  interest. 

•(b)(1)  No  election  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  capacity  of  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof  set  aside  under  section  10  of  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983  for  transportation 
of  coal  owned  by  small  and  independent 
coal  producers. 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  coal  pipeline  carrier 
filing  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  who 
does  not  hold  a  certificate  issued  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983,  the 
Commission  shall  order  the  carrier  to  set 
aside  and  use  a  percentage  of  the  total  pipe- 
line capacity  for  transportation  of  coal 
owned  by  small  and  independent  coal  pro- 
ducers. Such  order  shall  be  issued  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  proceeding 
under  section  10322  of  this  subtitle  but  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  election  is  filed 
under  subsection  (a).  Such  set  aside  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10(c)  of  the  Coal  Pipeline 


Act  of  1983.  The  transportation  required  to 
be  set  aside  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
provided  to  small  and  independent  coal  pro- 
ducers on  reasonable  request  or  under  non- 
discriminatory contracts  or  both.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  procedures  pursuant 
to  which  transportation  of  coal  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  small  and  independent  coal  produc- 
ers under  this  section  and  section  10  of  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

••§  10952.  Estoblishment  of  initial  coal  pipeline 
carrier  obligation;  contracU  subject  to  initial 
obligation 

••(a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  an  elec- 
tion is  filed  with  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 10951  by  a  coal  pipeline  carrier,  any 
shipper  may  request  the  carrier  to  transport 
a  specific  volume  of  coal  under  contract  and 
shall  notify  the  Commission  and  the  carrier 
of  the  volume  and  type  of  coal  which  such 
shipper  requests  the  carrier  to  transport 
under  contract. 

•'(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
required  for  shippers  to  request  transporta- 
tion service  from  any  coal  pipeline  carrier 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
determine  under  this  section  the  volume  of 
coal,  if  any,  which  the  carrier  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  transport  for  each  shipper  who 
makes  a  request  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  volume  shall  be  that  volume  of 
coal  for  which  the  Commission  determines 
each  initial  shipper  shows  need  (and  which 
is  not  required  to  be  set  aside  for  small  and 
independent  coal  producers).  In  the  case  of 
a  carrier  who  holds  a  certificate  issued 
under  section  10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983,  each  initial  shipper  who  is  entitled  to 
a  preference  under  subsection  (j)  of  such 
section  to  coal  transportation  service  provid- 
ed under  contract  by  such  carrier  shall  be 
given  a  preference  for  such  service.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  capacity  elected  by  the 
carrier  for  contract  service  (and  not  re- 
quired to  be  set  aside  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers)  under  section  10951  is 
less  than  the  capacity  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  initial  shippers,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  each  initial  shipper's  equita- 
ble share  of  the  contract  capacity. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  exten- 
sion of  the  coal  pipeline  to  the  facilities  of  a 
shipper  is  technologically,  operationally, 
and  economically  feasible,  the  Commission 
may  order  the  carrier  to  extend  the  coal 
pipeline  to  such  facilities. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  no  coal  pipeline  carrier 
shall  be  required  to  provide  transportation 
of  any  coal  which  is  not  compatible  with  op- 
eration of  the  coal  pipeline. 

"(e)(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  makes  the 
determination  under  subsection  (b)  regard- 
ing the  carrier's  obligation  to  each  initial 
shipper,  the  carrier  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  such  shippers  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10954. 

"(2)  Any  initial  shipper  may  waive  all  or 
part  of  the  obligation  established  with  re- 
spect to  such  shipper  under  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  initial  shipper  may  file  a  com- 
plaint under  section  10954  regarding  a  con- 
tract to  which  this  section  applies. 

"(2)  If  a  carrier  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines under  subsection  (b)  has  an  obliga- 
tion does  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  any 
initial  shipper  in  the  60-day  period  provided 
for  entering  into  such  contracts,  such  ship- 
per may  file  with  the  Commission  a  com- 
plaint regarding  the  carrier's  obligation  to 
such  shipper.  Such  complaint  must  be  filed 


not  later  than  60  days  after  the  last  day  of 
the  60-day  period  so  provided.  Not  later 
than  120  days  after  such  complaint  Is  filed, 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  final  decision 
on  such  complaint. 

"(3)  Upon  review  of  a  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  motion,  the  Commission  may  order 
the  coal  pipeline  carrier  to  provide  transpor- 
tation of  coal  to  any  shipper  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subchapter.  If 
the  Commission— 

"(A)  on  complaint  of  any  initial  shipper, 
determines  that— 

"(1)  the  carrier  did  not  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  provide  transportation  service  to 
such  shipper  for  the  volume  of  coal  which 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  obligation 
of  the  carrier  to  that  shipper  under  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

"(ii)  the  shipper  was  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  such  serv- 
ice; or 

"(B)  on  its  own  motion,  disapproves  under 
section  10954  any  contract  between  a  pipe- 
line and  an  initial  or  preferred  shipper; 
the  Commission  shall  order  the  carrier  to 
provide  service  to  the  shipper  concerned  for 
a  volume  of  coal  which  conforms  to  the  obli- 
gation to  such  shipper  established  under 
subsection  (b)  and  which  is  nondiscrimina- 
tory. If  the  Commission  issues  such  an  order 
respecting  any  complaining  shipper  and  If 
such  shipper  subsequently  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  carrier,  the  contract  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  such 
an  order.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  rates 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  for  trans- 
portation ordered  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission, 
taking  into  account  the  determination  made 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (b), 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  contracts  which 
the  carrier  entered  into  with  other  shippers 
with  respect  to  the  coal  pipeline,  and  any  In- 
creased costs  resulting  from  any  extension 
of  the  coal  pipeline  to  the  facilities  of  the 
complaining  shipper. 

"§  10953.  ContracU  not  subject  to  initial  carrier 
obligation 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  coal  pipeline  carri- 
er has  satisfied  the  carrier's  obligation 
under  section  10952.  and  in  any  case  in 
which  a  prior  contract  entered  into  under 
this  subchapter  expires,  subject  to  section 
10951(a).  the  carrier  may  enter  into  other 
contracts  under  this  section  with  shippers 
of  coal  to  provide  specific  services  under 
specified  rates  and  conditions.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  not  be  subject  to  the  obligations 
established  under  section  10952. 
"§  10954.  Approval  and  disapproval  of  contracts 

"(a)(1)  A  coal  pipeline  carrier  who  files  an 
election  under  section  10951  may  not  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
except  as  provided  in  this  subchapter.  Each 
such  contract  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission not  later  than  10  days  after  the  the 
contract  is  entered  into. 

••(2)  Before  a  contract  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  become  effective,  it  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  this  subchapter. 

••(3)  In  any  case  in  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  is  an  electric  utility  with 
respect  to  which  any  State  agency  or  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  ratemaking 
authority,  such  contract  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  together  with  a  certifica- 
tion that  a  copy  of  such  contract  has  been 
filed  with  the  State  agency  or  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  as  the  case  may  be. 

••(b)  The  Conrunission  shall  publish  special 
tariff  rules  for  contracts  filed  under  this 


subchapter  In  order  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential terms  of  such  contracts  are  available 
to  the  general  public  in  tariff  format. 

••(c)(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  of  a  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may,  on  its  own 
motion  or  on  complaint  of  any  shipper,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  any  State 
agency  which  has  ratemaking  authority 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  electric  energy  by 
any  electric  utility,  begin  a  proceeding  to 
review  such  contract. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  fUlng  of  a  contract,  or.  If  the  Commission 
begins  a  proceeding  to  review  the  contract. 
120  days  after  such  date,  the  Commission 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  contract. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
any  contract  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
by  pipeline  under  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  if  the  contract  violates  section  10951 
or  10952(b). 

'•(2)  if  the  contract  constitutes  a  destruc- 
tive competitive  practice. 

••(3)  if  approval  of  the  contract  would 
result  in  a  total  volume  of  coal  obligated  for 
transportation  under  this  subchapter  which 
exceeds,  in  any  period,  the  capacity  of  the 
pipeline  with  respect  to  which  the  carrier 
made  an  election  under  section  10951  and 
which  Is  not  required  to  be  set  aside  for 
small  and  independent  coal  producers,  or 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  pipeline  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  is  issued  under  section 
10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983,  if  the 
contract  would  violate  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  such  certificate. 

•'(e)  Approval  of  a  contract  filed  under 
this  section  shall  be  effective— 

"(1)  on  the  date  the  Commission  expressly 
approves  such  contract,  but  in  no  event 
before  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  contract  is  filed  or 
after  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  such  date;  or 

"(2)  if  the  Commission  has  not  disap- 
proved such  contract  by  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  con- 
tract is  filed,  at  the  end  of  the  180-day 
period. 

•'(f)(1)  Any  contract  approved  under  this 
subchapter  shall  allow  the  coal  pipeline  car- 
rier to  interrupt  or  discontinue  service 
under  such  contract  to  provide  such  service 
as  the  Commission  may  order  under  this 
subchapter  or  under  section  11128. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
( 1 ).  a  coal  pipeline  carrier  shall  not  have  the 
right  or  obligation  to  interrupt  service 
under  a  contract  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  prorating  pipeline 
service  to  other  shippers  unless  the  terms  of 
the  contract  provide  otherwise. 

••(g)(1)  The  provisions  of  chapter  107 
(other  than  section  10721)  of  this  subtitle 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  approved 
under  this  subchapter. 

••(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  10102(4)  of  this  subtitle,  a  coal  pipe- 
line carrier  providing  transportation  of  coal 
by  pipeline  under  a  contract  approved  under 
this  subchapter  shall  not  be  a  common  car- 
rier for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  with  re- 
spect to  such  transportation. 

••(h)(1)  A  contract  approved  under  this 
sutichapter  and  transportation  under  such 
contract,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  and  may  not  be  subse- 
quently challenged  before  the  Commission 
or  any  court  on  the  grounds  that  such  con- 
tract violates  a  provision  of  this  subtitle 
other  than  a  provision  contained  in  this  sub- 
chapter. 

••(2)  After  approval  of  any  contract  under 
this  subchapter,  the  exclusive  remedy  for 


any  alleged  breach  of  such  contract  shaU  be 
in  an  action  in  an  appropriate  State  court  or 
United  States  district  court,  unless  the  par- 
ties otherwise  agree. 
"§  10955.  Miscellaneous  provisions 

'•(a)  Nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Attorney  General 
from  participating  in  or  Instituting  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission  under  this 
subchapter  to  ensure  that  any  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  subchapter  is  consist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

••(b)  Any  capacity  of  a  coal  pipeline  not 
subject  to  a  contract  approved  under  section 
10954,  an  order  of  the  Commission  under 
section  10952,  or  a  set  aside  for  small  and  In- 
dependent producers  under  section  10  of  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983  or  section  10951 
shall  be  used  to  provide  transportation  of 
coal  as  a  conunon  carrier  In  accordance  with 
this  subtitle. 

•'(c)  To  the  extent  provided  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission,  modifica- 
tions of  a  contract  approved  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements under  this  subchapter  as  the 
original  contract.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
regarding  the  modification  of  a  contract 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  adversely 
affecting  any  obligation  under  the  original 
contract  until  the  Commission  has  complet- 
ed its  review  of  the  modification. 

■'(d)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  subchapter  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  regulations  concerning  the  provision 
of  notice  to  initial  shipper  of  the  filing  of 
contracts  under  section  10954). 
"§  10956.  Dennitions 

••(a)  As  used  in  this  subchapter,  the 
terms— 

••(1)  electric  utility"  means  any  person. 
State  agency,  or  Federal  agency,  which  sells 
electric  energy. 

"(2)  'State  agency'  means  any  State,  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  and  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  either. 

"(3)  initial  shipper'  means  a  shipper  of 
coal  who  requests  contract  service  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10952(a)  of  this  subchap- 
ter. 

••(4)  preferred  shipper'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  certificated  coal  pipeline  carri- 
er, an  initial  shipper  who  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  under  section  10(j)  of  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  of  1983  for  coal  transportation 
service  provided  under  contract  by  the  carri- 
er. 

"(b)  The  terms  defined  in  section  4  of  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983  shall,  when  used 
in  this  subchapter,  have  the  meanings  pro- 
vided by  such  section  4.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  109  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-COAL  PIPEUNE 
CARRIERS 

■10951.  Election  of  contract  service. 

"10952.  Establishment  of  initial  coal  pipe- 
line carrier  obligation;  con- 
tracts subject  to  initial  obliga- 
tion. 

"10953.  Contracts  not  subject  to  initial  car- 
rier obligation. 

"10954.  Approval  and  disapproval  of  con- 
tracts. 

"10955.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"10956.  Definitions.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
10322(a)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
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COAL  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

(a XI)  Not  later  than  one  year 
( late  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
3f  Transportation  shall  issue  reg- 
e^blishing  uniform  Federal  stand- 
safe  design,  installation,  inspec- 
plans  and  procedures,  test- 
extension,  operation,  re- 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
pipeline   or   extension   thereof, 
adopted  under  this  subsection  af- 
design.    installation,    construe- 
inspection,  and  initial   testing 
applicable  to  facilities  of  a  coal 
extension  thereof  in  existence  or 
on  the  date  such  stand- 
a{lopted  or  with  respect  to  which  a 
statement    has    been 
or  on  such  date. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may, 
ion  by  the  person  owning  or 
El  coal  pipeline,  waive  (in  whole  or 
c  )mpliance  of  any  standard  issued 
section  if  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
determines  that  such  waiver  is 
coal  pipeline  safety, 
in    this    section    shall    be 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
to  issue  regulations  establishing 
standards  prescribing  the  siting  or 
of  any  coal  pipeline, 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (5). 
■ffective  date  of  regulations  issued 
of  Transportation  under 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  no  State, 
subdivision  of  a  State  may  adopt 
any  safety  standards  applicable 
co^istruction.  operation,  or  mainte- 
any   coal    pipeline   or   extension 
which  the  Federal  standards  es- 
inder  such  paragraph  apply, 
ling  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
preempt  or  otherwise  affect  any 
regulation,  or  standard  which  im- 
additional    or    more    stringent 
;han  any  Federal  standard  estab- 
this  section  except  any  such 
regulation,  or  standard  which  dis- 
against  any  coal  pipeline  or  has 
of  prohibiting  the  construction, 
maintenance,  or  extension  of  any 
ne. 

the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 

ion.  the  Attorney  General  may 

civil  action  in  the  appropriate 

district  court  for  a  restraining 

injunction   or  other   appropriate 

enforce  any  regulation  or  order 

this  section. 

person  shall  fail  to  comply  with 

ion  or  order  issued  under  this 

notice  of  such  failure  and  ex- 

any  period  allowed  for  corrective 

person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 

not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 

day  of  the  continuance  of  such 

■  'he   Secretary   of   Transportation 

compromise,   and   collect   any 
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person  who  knowingly  and  willful- 
any  regulation  or  order  issued 


under  this  section  or  knowingly  and  willful- 
ly makes  any  false  statement,  representa- 
tion, or  certification  in  any  application, 
record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  required  to  be  maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(e)  Whenever  a  person  violates  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  under  this  section,  any 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  authorized,  or- 
dered, or  carried  out  such  violation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  fines  or  imprisonment 
as  set  forth  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Sec  16.  A  purchaser,  consumer,  or  user 
(including  an  electric  utility)  of  coal  to  be 
transported  through  a  coal  pipeline  for 
which  a  certificate  is  issued  under  section  10 
of  this  Act  may  not  require  a  customer  to 
pay  a  fee.  surcharge,  tariff,  or  other  pay- 
ment relating  to  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  coal  pipeline  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  pipeline. 
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Sec.  17.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  all  articles,  materi- 
als, and  supplies  used  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  coal  pipeline  for 
which  a  certificate  is  issued  under  section  10 
of  this  Act  shall  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Commission  may.  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  person  holding  a  certificate  issued 
under  section  10  of  this  Act.  exempt  such 
person  from  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  particular  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  if  the  Commission  determine 
that— 

(1)  the  application  of  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  such  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest; 

(2)  such  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  or 
the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  from 
which  they  are  manufactured  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
cient and  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  or  of  a  satisfactory  quality; 

(3)  inclusion  of  such  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  overall 
project  contract  by  more  than  25  per 
centum;  or 

(4)  the  cost  of  the  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  to  be  purchased  is  less  than 
$50,000. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  purchased  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  this  section,  "United  States"  means 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

CONTINUING  JURISDICTION  OF  STATE  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  COMMISSIONS 

Sec  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (except  sec- 
tion 16)  shall  be  construed  to  diminish,  pre- 
empt, or  modify  the  ratemaking  authority 
of  any  State  utility  regulatory  agency  or  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  into  what 
could  be  a  long  and  productive  day 
here.  I  would  like  to  summarize  our 
position  on  some  of  the  main  issues  we 
will  be  debating  today  and  that  we  de- 
bated the  other  day. 

The  railroads,  in  the  first  place, 
complain  about  the  pipeline  industry 
maybe  coming  in  and  getting  some 
Federal  help  or  Federal  assistance 
here.  The  railroads  have  already  bene- 
fited by  being  given  Federal  eminent 
domain,  the  land  grant  railroads.  The 
land  grant  railroads  were  also  given 
more  than  130  million  acres  in  fee  by 
the  United  States.  That  is  bigger  than 
the  State  of  California. 

According  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  railroads  are 
able  to  compete  with  coal  pipelines 
and  coal  slurry  will  not  transport  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  coal 
shipped  in  the  United  States.  This 
point  should  perhaps  be  underlined 
again. 

We  now  produce  about  800  million 
tons  of  coal.  That  is  expected  to  go  to 
1.2  billion  tons  of  coal  in  1990  and  to 
1.4  billion  tons  of  coal  before  we  get  to 
the  end  of  this  century.  If  we  build 
every  pipeline  that  everybody  has 
dreamed  about  building,  we  will  still 
have  most  of  this  increase  handled  by 
the  railroads. 

The  railroads  have  told  us  repeated- 
ly in  the  debate  that  they  are  what 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
calls  "revenue  inadequate,"  which  is  a 
strong  way  of  saying,  I  guess,  they  do 
not  have  much  money.  Well,  in  1983, 
the  CSX  Corps.,  a  revenue  inadequate 
railroad  agreed  to  purchase  Texas  Gas 
Resources  for  $1  billion.  In  1982,  Nor- 
folk &  Southern  Railroad  another  rev- 
enue inadequate  railroad  purchased  20 
percent  of  Piedmont  Airlines  for  $57 
million. 

So  before  you  shed  too  many  tears 
for  the  railroads  and  their  financial 
position,  you  might  see  where  they  are 
putting  their  money,  to  improve  the 
railroads  or  to  do  something  else. 

One  more:  In  1983,  the  Burlington 
Northern  purchased  El  Paso  Gas  Co. 
for  $700  million. 

Let  me  make  another  point  now. 
Most  coal  shipped  in  the  United  States 
is  captive  to  the  railroads.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  all  coal  shipped  is  by  rail, 
and  85  percent  of  that  rail  shipment  is 
captive. 

Three  railroads,  Burlington  North- 
ern, CSX,  and  Norfolk  &  Southern 
carry  almost  75  percent  of  all  the  coal 
shipped  by  rail. 

Railway  stocks  are  up,  according  to 
Transportation  Week.  Rail  stock  is 
booming.  So  the  railroads  are  not 
quite  the  bankrupt,  barefoot  organiza- 
tions we  have  heard  about. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
is  that  we  have  had  a  steadily  increas- 
ing and  worsening  balance  of  trade 
and   balance   of  payments.   It   is   the 


worst  in  modem  times.  We  are  the 
Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  we  are  told,  and 
here  is  a  place  we  could  make  a  real 
bite  in  our  favor  in  the  balance  of 
trade.  Yet  we  are  going  in  the  other  di- 
rection. This  great  country,  with  all  of 
our  coal  reserves,  is  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

Since  1974,  utilities  in  Florida  and 
Texas  have  imported  coal  from 
Poland,  South  Africa  and  Australia 
every  year.  There  was  a  big  article  last 
week  that  a  big  new  coal  mine  in  Co- 
lombia, South  America,  a  joint  venture 
of  Exxon  and  the  Colombian  Carbocol 
Co.,  is  due  to  come  on  line  in  1986,  and 
this  mine  is  seeking  customers  along 
the  U.S.  gulf  coast.  The  National  Coal 
Association  fears  that  they  may  lose  6 
to  20  million  tons  per  year  to  this  Co- 
lombian coal  operation  largely  because 
of  high  inland  rail  rates,  make  U.S. 
coal  uncompetitive. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
says  that  several  cotmtries  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  high  inland  ship- 
ping rates  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  shipping  costs  make  the  U.S. 
coal  not  competitive  in  the  export 
market. 

Finally,  the  argument  has  been 
made  a  lot  of  times  on  enviroiunental 
terms  on  the  pipelines,  and  I  wish  to 
make  the  point  again  that  pipelines 
are  more  environmentally  sound  than 
railroads. 
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There  has  been  kind  of  a  reflexive 
reaction  by  some  of  my  environmental 
friends,  and  I  have  had  disagreements 
from  time  to  time  with  these  groups. 
On  environmental  grounds  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a  reflex  action 
that  high  technology  is  bad,  this  is 
high  technology,  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  bad.  This  comes  from  some  of 
the  environmental  people  I  have 
talked  to. 

Well,  coal  slurry  is  very  good  tech- 
nology. Let  me  give  a  contrast  here. 
The  OTA  study  said  that  a  100-car 
unit  train  spews  out  about  10  tons  of 
coal  dust  per  trip.  The  trains  are 
noisy,  they  emit  pollutants,  they  dis- 
rupt communities,  and  they  require 
many  highway  grade  crossings,  and  so 
on. 

Pipelines  are  underground.  We  never 
know  they  are  there  until  they  send 
the  money  in  to  pay  their  taxes.  They 
make  no  emissions  to  the  air,  and  they 
will  be  subject  to  Federal  and  State 
water  discharge  requirements  if  that 
should  occur.  In  the  13  years  the 
Black  Mesa  coal  slurry  line  has  been 
operating  there  has  been  only  one  se- 
rious spill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Udall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  UDALL.  There  was  no  serious 
damage  done  as  a  result  of  that  spill. 
Compare  this  with  10  tons  of  coal  dust 
per  unit  train  and  the  damage  that  is 
done,  it  seems  like  almost  every  week, 
with  toxic  chemical  spills  from  train 
traffic. 

The  bill  gives  every  conceivable  pro- 
tection to  landowners  and  farmers. 
The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney)  and  I  worked  out  at  great 
length  a  new  section  on  water  which 
says  that  every  water  use  decision  has 
to  be  made  by  the  States.  If  the  States 
want  to  use  their  water  for  agriculture 
rather  than  for  coal  pipelines,  they 
can.  State  law  controls  the  issue  of 
land  value,  siting  of  pipelines,  and 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  and  all  actions 
have  to  be  brought  in  the  State  courts 
imless  the  landowner  chooses  the  Fed- 
eral court.  The  landowner  collects  at- 
torney fees  if  the  pipeline  does  not 
offer  fair  value.  You  cannot  bring  an 
eminent  domain  action  unless  you 
have  negotiated  first.  The  pipeline  will 
be  underground,  and  the  pipeline  com- 
panies will  have  to  replace  topsoil  and 
all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  one  final 
point.  The  whole  idea  of  eminent 
domain  is  unitjue  to  this  country,  and 
it  says  that  we  want  commerce  and  we 
want  to  encourage  shipments  between 
the  States,  and  eminent  domain  is  the 
dSvice  by  which  we  express  that  com- 
petitive attitude  in  our  system. 

Coal  pipelines  are  apparently  the 
only  kind  of  transportation  system 
that  have  ever  had  this  hostile  war 
waged  against  them.  Right  now  I  can 
go  to  Wyoming  and  buy  up  coal  and  I 
can  buy  up  water  on  a  willing-buyer- 
and-seller  basis,  I  can  construct  a 
mine-mouth  powerplant.  and  I  can  put 
that  coal  into  the  form  of  electricity 
and  carry  it  across  anybody's  land  any- 
where in  the  country.  This  is  already 
in  the  books.  Transmission  lines  can 
get  eminent  domain  in  almost  every 
conceivable  situation,  and  yet  we  say 
to  this  poor,  fragile  industry  that 
wants  a  chance  to  compete,  "You 
don't  get  eminent  domain." 

Why?  "Well,  the  railroads  don't 
want  you  to  have  eminent  domain,  and 
they  don't  want  you  to  have  eminent 
domain  because  they  enjoy  a  monopo- 
ly in  many  aspects  of  coal  hauling." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  all  about,  and  this  bill  ought  to  be 
passed. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate  over 
coal  pipeline  legislation  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding  about  what 
this  bill  actually  does  and  does  not  do. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  bill  does 
not  authorize  the  construction  of  one 
single  coal  pipeline.  All  it  does  is  set 
forth  the  conditions  and  procedures 
whereby  the  sponsors  of  a  proposed 
coal  pipeline  may  secure  the  right  of 
Federal  eminent  domain.  This  right 


will  not  be  conferred  as  a  routine 
matter.  A  proposed  pipeline  will  have 
to  meet  important  economic,  techni- 
cal, and  governmental  qualifications 
before  it  can  even  be  considered  for 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

At  the  outset,  a  proposed  pipeline 
must  obtain  initial  funding  to  sustain 
the  formative  stages  of  the  project. 

The  proposed  pipeline  must  identify 
a  market  and  obtain  letters  of  intent 
or  other  such  evidence  of  interest  that 
will  justify  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water;  and  per- 
form initial  engineering  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  project  is  viable. 
The  proposed  pipeline  must  then 
secure  a  source  of  water  from  the 
State  where  it  will  originate  or  from  a 
nearby  State. 

With  a  water  source  in  hauid,  the 
proposed  pipeline  must  then  file  an 
application  with  the  Federal  agency  to 
be  designated  by  Congress  in  H.R. 
1010  (Interior,  the  ICC  or  both)  and 
pursue  that  application  in  accordance 
with  the  specific  requirements  set 
forth  in  H.R.  1010.  Once  the  agency 
has  concluded  that  a  grant  of  eminent 
domain  powers  is  justified,  many  ob- 
stacles still  remain  before  the  pipeline 
becomes  a  reality. 

The  pipeline  must  first  obtain  con- 
tracts for  coal  transportation.  The 
railroads  will  compete  for  this  business 
and.  just  as  in  the  recent  AP«&L  case, 
sometimes  will  win. 

The  pipeline  contracts  may  then  be 
challenged  by  the  railroads  both  at 
the  State  PUC  level  and  at  the  ICC. 

The  pipeline  must  then  obtain  fi- 
nancing. 

Rights-of-way  must  be  obtained, 
sometimes  through  the  exercise  of  the 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority  in 
.the  State  courts. 

All  environmental  permits  and  other 
permits  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Government.  States  and  local 
governments.  ETSI  (which  will  move 
coal  from  Wyoming  to  Texas)  will  re- 
quire over  500  permits. 

Final  engineering  must  be  complet- 
ed. 

The  pipeline  system  must  be  con- 
structed. 

Anyone  who  looks  at  this  obstacle 
course  must  conclude  that  coal  pipe- 
lines would  not  come  easily.  Only  a 
few  coal  pipelines  will  in  fact  be  built 
and  they  will  be  built  where  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  coal  pipelines  is  indis- 
pensable to  preserving  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets  for  U.S.  coal. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  empha- 
size that  enactment  of  coal  pipeline 
legislation  does  not  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coal  pipeline  industry. 
What  it  does  do  is  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  new  technology  to 
prove  itself  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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uiianimous  consent,   Mr.   Shu- 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
minutes.) 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
JTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
first  of  all.  that  I  have  the 
respect    for    the    gentlemen 
been  speaking  in  the  well 
support  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
l.  most  particularly,  the  dis- 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 
indeed  a  giant  in  this  House.  He 
the  most  capable,   distin- 
articulate,     and     respected 
of  this  body,  and  I  wish  I 
subport  this  legislation  today  if 
(jther  reason  than  because  of 
for  the  distinguished 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 
4annot  support  this  legislation 
I  believe  it  is  even  worse 
legislation   which    we    had 
before  this  House  in  1978.  leg- 
which  at  that  time  was  over- 
defeated.    And   what   we 
us   today   is   legislation 
dfeserves  to  be  defeated,  even 
than  the  legislation  brought 
on  coal  slurry  pipelines  just 
ago. 
Chairman,    I    have   60   amend- 
the   Record.    I    put   those 
in  the  Record  to  protect 
as  we  all  know,  at  the  last 
here  was  a  new  bill  put  to- 
I  rom  the  two  bills  from  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
the   Committee   on   Public 
Transportation.  It  is  not 
to  offer  most  of  those  60 
today.  It  is  my  intention 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue 
I  lurry  pipelines,  and  I  believe 
can  be  defeated  on  its 
it  is  presented  to  us  today. 
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before  this  House  today,  let 

3e  deceived,  let  us  not  be  be- 
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which  are  adopted  on  the 
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floor  today  would  in  all  probability  be 
stripped  out  by  the  coal  slurry  people 
when  the  legislation  moved  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  debate,  we 
outlined  16  reasons,  any  one  of  which 
is  reason  alone  for  defeating  this  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  touch  upon  all  of  those 
points  now.  but  I  do  intend  to  touch 
upon  a  few  of  them. 
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The  first  point  that  I  would  hope  to 
emphasize  centers  on  the  misinforma- 
tion which  has  been  put  out  concern- 
ing this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  we  have  been  told  time 
and  time  again,  in  fact  it  was  regretta- 
ble to  read  in  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  in  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cles which  said  that  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line legislation  was  needed  because  the 
railroads  will  not  let  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines cross  their  tracks. 

Now,  for  the  umpteenth  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  said  again  and 
again,  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  leg- 
islation would  support  a  simple  limited 
eminent  domain  piece  of  legislation 
which  provided  only  for  coal  slurry 
pipelines  to  cross  railroad  tracks.  We 
made  that  offer  time  and  time  again 
and  it  has  been  rejected,  showing  that 
this  argument  which  seems  so  appeal- 
ing on  the  surface  is  nothing  more 
than  a  red  herring.  It  is  a  red  herring. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  not  the 
issue  of  letting  coal  slurry  pipelines 
cross  railroad  tracks,  but  rather,  a 
much  more  complicated  set  of  issues 
which  deal  with  State's  rights,  water 
rights,  environment,  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  and  on  and  on;  so  for 
the  umpteenth  time,  this  issue  should 
be  put  to  rest. 

The  second  piece  of  misinformation 
which  should  be  put  to  rest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  heard  recited  in 
general  debate  twice  a  purported 
letter  which  was  sent  from  Martin  Van 
Buren,  which  somehow  seemed  to  be 
translated  into  suggesting  that  coal 
slurry  pipelines  should  be  built  and 
given  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Then,  beyond  hearing  that  in  gener- 
al debate,  this  morning  we  opened  our 
Washington  Post  newspaper  and  saw  a 
full  page  ad.  paid  for  by  the  coal 
slurry  lobbyists,  and  the  centerpiece  of 
this  ad  was  that  letter,  that  purported 
letter  written  in  January  1829  by 
Martin  Van  Buren  to  Andrew  Jackson 
concerning  canals  and  railroads. 

There  is  one  minor  problem.  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  letter  never  existed. 
The  letter  never  was  written.  It  is  a 
hoax. 

We  turned  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. They  researched  it.  I  put  into 
the  Record  the  entire  contents  of 
their  letter  to  me;  but  in  a  nutshell 
they  say.  "We  have  seen  more  than  a 
dozen  examples  over  the  last  several 
years  of  a  letter  purported  to  have 


been  written  in  January  1829  by  Van 
Buren  to  Jackson,"  and  they  go  on  to 
say  that  all  the  available  evidence  in- 
dicates very  strongly  that  it  is  spuri- 
ous; so  we  should  put  that  little  piece 
of  misinformation  to  rest  also,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now,  turning  to  what  I  believe  is  a 
much  more  substantive  issue,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  the  probability  of  mo- 
nopolistic control  being  seized  in  this 
country  if  this  legislation  passes  by  big 
coal,  big  oil,  big  pipelines,  and  big  utili- 
ties, to  the  detriment  of  the  consum- 
ers in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  new  evidence 
which  is  available  since  we  last  debat- 
ed this  legislation  on  the  floor  here  in 
1978.  I  think  for  those  Members  who 
care  and  are  concerned  about  monopo- 
listic power  grabs  by  giant  corpora- 
tions, who  are  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  vertical  integration  and 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  gouging  con- 
sumers, should  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  issue  of  verti- 
cal integration  if,  indeed,  this  legisla- 
tion passes  today. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
proposed  coal  slurry  pipelines  and  just 
see  who  is  going  to  control  what. 

First  of  all,  the  Allen-Warner  pipe- 
line is  owned  entirely  by  the  Nevada 
Power  Corp.  In  addition,  they  own  the 
coal  field  which  would  supply  the 
pipeline;  so  what  do  we  have?  Big  coal 
into  big  pipelines  into  big  utilities,  the 
first  example  of  monopolistic  control 
if,  indeed,  we  pass  this  legislation 
today. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  a  pro- 
posed pipeline,  the  ETSI.  owned  by 
Texas  Eastern,  which  has  two  oil  com- 
pany subsidiaries.  Skyline  Oil  is  heavi- 
ly involved  in  a  joint  venture  with 
Amoco  involving  ETSI  and  the  Bech- 
tel  Corp.,  which  would  be  a  major 
owner  of  the  pipeline,  owns  Peabody 
Coal,  the  largest  coal  producer  in  the 
United  States. 

So  what  do  we  have  here?  Once 
again,  big  coal  vertically  integrated 
with  pipelines  and  oil,  a  limitation  of 
competition,  rather  than  an  increase 
in  competition. 

But  let  us  go  beyond  these  two  par- 
ticular proposed  pipelines.  Let  is  look 
at  the  NICES  pipelines,  the  so-called 
Northwest  proposed  pipeline.  The 
partners  in  this  are  the  Northwest 
Pipeline  Co.  Bechtel  again,  the  owner 
of  the  largest  coal  corporation  in 
America,  and  just  recently  Shell  Oil 
announced  their  intention  of  acquiring 
the  ownership  of  all  of  this;  Shell  Oil, 
which  just  last  week  armounced  that 
there  might  be  alternatives  to  using 
water  with  coal  slurry  pipelines.  They 
said  they  could  solve  the  problem  of 
scarce  water  by  using  methanol.  Just 
last  week  Shell  referred  to  that. 

Now,  if  methanol  is  going  to  be  used 
to  transfer  coal  slurries,  where  are  the 


environmental   studies   to   show   that 
methanol  is  safe? 

This  bill  has  no  limitations,  no  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  methanol, 
so  we  could  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
highly  explosive  environmentally  un- 
sound method  of  transportatioan 
handed  over  to  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  major  pipelines  and  the 
major  coal  companies  to  be  used  in 
vertical  integration. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  not  to 
interrupt  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker 
in  the  well,  but  it  sounds  an  awful  lot 
like  this  is  the  type  of  thing  we  dis- 
cussed during  the  general  debate 
period  and  since  we  are  now  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  I  was  wondering  if  we, 
indeed,  plan  to  move  on  under  the  5- 
minute  rule? 

Under  my  reservation,  I  would  just 
ask  the  gentleman,  are  we  talking 
about  amendments,  or  are  we  sort  of 
continuing  general  debate? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
appreciate  the  fact  the  leadership  on 
the  gentleman's  side  scheduled  gener- 
al debate  on  both  dates  for  this  legisla- 
tion after  all  votes  were  over  and  after 
most  of  the  Members  left,  so  the  Mem- 
bers were  not  here  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  some  of  these  key 
points.  Of  course.  I  am  only  following 
in  the  same  footsteps  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  who  first  sought 
recognition  by  striking  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  we  have  been  operating  under  the 
reservation  now  for  about  15  minutes. 
I  was  just  wondering,  could  the  gentle- 
man, before  we  handle  the  unanimous 
consent,  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much 
longer  we  are  going  to  take  under  this 
procedure? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  hopeful  that  I 
might  conclude  my  statement  in  the 
next  5  minutes.  That  would  be  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  in 
on  this  debate,  too.  I  spoke  when 
nobody  was  on  the  floor.  Does  this  en- 
title me  to  go  over  everything  that  we 
have  already  discussed  in  general 
debate? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  over  everything  that  we 
have  discussed  in  general  debate.  I  am 
simply  following  the  same  procedure 
followed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  who 
was  the  first  one  on  the  floor  today  to 
seek  recognition  by  moving  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Of  course,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  certainly  has 
available  to  him  that  same  right.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  would  not 
move  to  cut  off  the  gentleman's  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  under  the  same  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  To  continue  under  my 
reservation,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleague  is  that  I 
do  not  mind  the  gentleman  starting 
out  like  this,  both  the  proponent,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  laying  the  back- 
ground for  the  debate;  but  from  now 
on,  let  us  get  on  to  the  amendment 
stage.  We  have  been  on  this  bill  now 
for  about  3  days. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  might  respond, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  there  is  a 
point  of  view  which  has  been  circulat- 
ed here  that  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  very  purposely  scheduled 
general  debate  in  such  a  fashion  so 
that  there  would  be  nobody  here.  Now, 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  point  of 
view,  but  it  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not, 
either.  I  do  not  appreciate  speaking  to 
an  empty  House,  because  I  think  that 
what  I  had  to  say  was  very  important, 
particularly  on  the  point  of  gouging 
consumers,  and  I  have  the  ultimate 
case  of  utilities  consumer  gauging  in 
the  United  States.  I  set  it  forth  before 
this  House  and  if  need  be.  I  will  set  it 
forth  again. 

I  just  want  to  abide  with  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  not  just  limit  our  discussion  of  the 
monopolistic  vertical  integration,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  inherent  in  this  leg- 
islation, to  the  proposed  lines  I  have 
spoken  of,  but  let  us  go  on.  Let  us  look 
at  the  next  one,  the  Powder  River  coal 
slurry  pipeline.  The  partners  are  the 
Mustang  Fuel  Co.  and  Michael 
Curran.  So  what  do  we  have  once 
again? 
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listic   vertical   integration,   if   indeed, 
this  legislation  passes  today. 

But.  beyond  that,  we  look  at  Coal- 
stream— another  proposed  pipeline- 
owned  by  Ashland  Oil.  In  fact,  Ash- 
land Oil.  which  itself  owns  1.5  billion 
tons  of  coal  reserves— so.  once  again, 
we  see  big  coal,  big  pipelines,  big  oil. 

And  finally,  perhaps  the  favorite, 
Transco  Vepco,  very  close  to  home 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  Transco 
Coal  Co..  VEPCO— Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co.— and  just  recently  I  under- 
stand in  the  past  week  or  so  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  has  announced  they 
would  be  one  of  the  owners  of  this. 
And  the  A.  T.  Massey  Coal  Co.  Once 
again— big  coal,  big  pipelines,  big  utili- 
ties. I  think  that  makes  the  point.  I 
think  that  makes  the  point  very  clear- 
ly. 

Virtually  without  exception,  what 
we  see  here  are  big  coal  companies,  big 
pipelines,  big  oil,  big  utilities,  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  stranglehold,  a  hammer- 
lock  on  the  movement  and  ownership 
of  this  particular  source  of  energy. 
And  who  is  bound  to  pay  the  price  in 
the  long  run  for  this  kind  of  monopo- 
ly, or  virtual  monopoly— the  consumer. 
And,  in  fact.  I  think  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  received 
testimony  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment saying  that  this  vertical  integra- 
tion provides  utility  companies  with 
the  opportunity  to  skirt  around,  to 
avoid  the  ratemaking  rate-of-return 
regulation  that  has  been  inherent  his- 
torically in  controlling  the  price  of 
energy  to  consumers. 

They  said  the  vertical  integration  of 
electric  utilities  into  coal  production 
may  provide  an  opportunity  to  evade 
the  effects  of  rate-of-return  regula- 
tion. And  this  is  but  1  of  the  16  rea- 
sons why  this  legislation  should  be  de- 
feated. It  is  anticompetitive.  And  if 
you  think  you  have  seen  a  problem  in 
the  past  with  the  price  gouging  in  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines,  and  this  is  not  theo- 
retical, many  of  us  have  experienced 
this,  we  are  setting  the  stage  here 
today  for  the  same  kind  of  monopolis- 
tic vertical  integration,  for  the  same 
kind  of  price  gouging  which  so  many 
consumers  across  America  have  al- 
ready experienced  with  natural  gas 
pipelines.  This  is  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence which  I  think  none  can  reason- 
ably conclude  we  will  find  ourselves 
faced  with  in  America  if  indeed  we  let 
this  special  interest  legislation  be 
passed  today. 

And  for  this  reason,  along  with  the 
15  other  reasons  why  we  have  urged 
for  the  defeat  of  this  special  interest 
legislation,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  defeat  this  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line legislation,  which  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary right  to  private  corpora- 
tions, the  awesome  right  of  the  power 
of  Federal  eminent  domain,  the  power 
to  go  in  and  condemn  and  take  private 
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Chairman,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
well  for  taking  this  time  at 
beginhing  of  the  amendment  proc- 
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from   the  citizens  of  these 
of  America. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
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underscore   one    provision 
not  focused  as  deeply  on  by 
and  that  is  the  whole 
water.  Some  of  us  are  very 
that  in  the  Interior  Com- 
ijeport  it  talks  about  the  fact 
water  concerns  should  re- 
from  Congresses  in  the 
it  goes  on  to  state  that 
States  of  origin  should  be 
under    the    extraordinary 
the  commerce  clause,  those 
lo   may   be   in   downstream 
little  or  no  protection  if 
a  water  compact  in  place, 
many  of  us  who  are  con- 
the  environmental  ques- 
on  the  issue  of  water, 
the  gentleman  has  said  is 
And  I  think  if  you  look  at 
(he  real  questions,  even  if  an 
is  accepted  today  on  the 
dealing    with    water,    I 
legislation  should  be  reject- 
reasons  of  environment 
reasons  that  the  gentleman 
I  sugge  sted. 

comiiend  the  gentleman  for  his 
on  this  issue. 
SIlUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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FFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentlfeman  yield? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  marked  the  20th  year  that  coal 
pipeline  legislation  had  been  pending 
before  the  Congress.  During  those  20 
years,  we  have  witnessed  many  drastic 
and  damaging  swings  in  both  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  energy  in 
the  United  States. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  need  for  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  long-term,  stable,  and  eco- 
nomical supply  of  domestic  energy.  It 
is  imperative  that  we,  as  a  nation,  uti- 
lize our  domestic  energy  supplies 
thereby  reducing  our  balance  of  inter- 
national trade  deficits  and  further  in- 
sulating our  country  from  any  future 
energy  supply  disruptions  from  for- 
eign countries. 

This  legislation  is  both  a  jobs  bill 
and  an  infrastructure  bill,  but  accom- 
plishes those  goals  without  Federal 
Government  programs,  subsidies,  and 
expenditures.  The  construction  of  coal 
pipelines  will  lead  to  a  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  our  port  facilities, 
since  a  dependable  and  affordable 
supply  of  coal  for  export  will  be  pro- 
vided. Western  European  countries  as 
well  as  Japan  continue  to  express  in- 
terest in  purchasing  U.S.  coal  which, 
unfortunately,  remains  economically 
prohibitive  due  to  internal  transporta- 
tion costs  from  the  mine  mouth  to 
port. 

Other  than  objections  to  competi- 
tion leveled  against  this  legislation  by 
railroads,  the  major  problem  in  secur- 
ing passage  of  a  coal  pipeline  bill  in 
the  Congress  has  been  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  protection  of  surface 
and  ground  water  in  the  Western 
States.  With  the  most  recent  compro- 
mise included  in  this  legislation,  I 
firmly  believe  the  essential  protection 
of  Western  water  and  authority  of  the 
States  to  manage  their  water  re- 
sources has  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed. In  addition,  far  less  water  is 
required  to  slurry  coal  than  is  needed 
for  mine  mouth  generation,  liquifica- 
tion,  and  gasification. 

Along  with  many  other  cities  across 
the  country,  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  is  a  "captive 
shipper."  It  is  dependent  on  one  rail- 
road to  transport  coal  from  the 
Powder  River  basin  to  be  used  in  its 
municipally  owned  public  utility.  That 
railroad  has  through  the  years 
charged  exhorbitant  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  coal,  utility  rates 
have  skyrocketed,  and  the  consumers 
of  San  Antonio  have  indeed  been 
gouged  by  the  railroad.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  we  were 
successful  in  providing  some  relief  for 
San  Antonio  consumers,  but  to  date, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  San  Antonio  cases  and 
has  bent  over  backward  to  show  its 


prorailroad  colors.  I  do  not  harbor  any 
illusions  about  the  legislation  before 
us  in  terms  of  how  quickly  San  Anto- 
nio and  other  hard-pressed  cities  will 
receive  some  relief.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  provide  vital  competi- 
tion to  the  railroads  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  and  that  competition  will 
eventually,  I  hope  and  trust,  force  the 
railroads  to  stop  using  captive  ship- 
pers like  San  Antonio  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. 

With  only  one  exception,  all  coal 
pipelines  which  have  been  proposed 
cross  State  boundaries,  clearly  placing 
coal  pipelines  under  the  purview  of 
the  commerce  clauses  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  Congress  recognized  its 
responsibility  over  the  interstate 
transportation  of  energy  supplies  and 
the  need  to  use  Federal  eminent 
domain  as  early  as  1947  when  that  au- 
thority was  granted  to  interstate  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines.  There  are  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  natural  gas 
pipelines  and  coal  pipelines,  yet  we 
remain  without  essential  coal  pipelines 
due  to  lack  of  congressional  action.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  another 
year  be  added  to  the  21  years  of  wait- 
ing for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  reason- 
able and  necessary  coal  pipeline  bill. 
The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  get  into  the  business  of 
passing  legislation  to  facilitate  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines,  I 
want  to  reiterate  the  statement  made 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  19,  1983,  by  Carol  E. 
Dinkins,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Land  and  Natural  Resources  Divi- 
sion: 

.  .  .  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  within 
Congress'  commerce  clause  power  to  author- 
ize a  State  law  that  would  otherwise  consti- 
tute an  impermissible  burden  on  interstate 
commerce. 

Dinkins  went  on  to  add  that: 

...  I  must  reemphasize  that  of  course, 
whether  the  courts  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine that  the  expressed  intent  is  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  immunize  State  water  laws  af- 
fecting coal  slurries  from  commerce  clause 
scrutiny  is  to  a  certain  extent  specula- 
tive. .  .  . 

Western  members  should  heed  this 
warning  and  know  that  in  spite  of  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  characterize  this 
bill  as  one  protecting  the  sovereignty 
of  State  water  laws,  this  legislation 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of 
those  States  rights. 

To  the  extent  that  the  commerce 
clause  is  granted  to  States  only  with 
respect  to  coal  slurry,  and  embedded 
in  legislation  to  facilitate  construction 
of  a  coal  pipeline,  it  seems  obvious 
that  in  a  future  contest  over  water 
rights  those  States  with  pipelines  will 
have  a  clear  advantage  over  those 
without.  Let  me  say  that  again.  States 
who  contest  the  loss  of  water  in  a 
shared  pool  or  seek  an  otherwise  rea- 


sonable change  in  allocations  of  that 
pool  have  only  existing  mechanisms  of 
redress.  However,  States  drawing  from 
that  shared  pool  for  the  pipeline  will 
be  armed  with  the  full  force  of  com- 
pelling national  interest  and  beneficial 
use,  the  grant  of  Federal  eminent 
domain,  together  with  the  congres- 
sionaUy  delegated  commerce  clause 
power.  Is  there  any  doubt  who  would 
win  and  who  would  lose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  ask  how  im- 
portant is  winning  and  losing,  after  all 
it  is  only  water.  Well  let  me  expand  on 
some  of  the  facts  about  water  in  the 
West— facts  with  which  citizens  of  Col- 
orado are  intimately  familiar.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  total  supply  of  water 
in  this  whole  world,  97  percent  is  salt 
water.  Of  the  remaining  water,  75  per- 
cent is  stored  as  ice  caps  in  the  polar 
regions.  Only  0.05  percent  of  the  total 
water  supply  is  fresh  water  in  streams 
and  lakes.  From  that  amount,  within 
the  United  States,  73  percent  of  the 
stream  flow  is  claimed  by  States  east 
of  a  north/south  line  drawn  through 
the  Kansas/Missouri  border,  and  12.7 
percent  is  claimed  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  That  leaves  14.2  percent  to 
be  shared  by  14  Western  States  which 
includes  over  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
land  area.  Colorado  sits  at  the  apex  of 
this  scarce  western  water  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  time  when 
Zebulon  Pike  moved  up  the  Arkansas 
River  into  w*at  is  now  Colorado,  man- 
aging scarce  water  has  been  a  way  of 
life,  a  means  of  survival,  and  the  only 
hope  for  future  prosperity  in  the 
region.  So  far,  we  have  done  pretty 
well  in  delicately  balancing  the  com- 
peting demands  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, recreation,  residential  and  neigh- 
boring and  downstream  States.  Lately, 
the  job  has  gotten  much  more  difficult 
because  our  population  has  enjoyed 
remarkable  growth.  But  with  the  same 
determination  with  which  Zebulon 
Pike  reached  the  Rockies,  Colorado 
will  continue  to  balance  its  water  de- 
mands, however,  passage  of  this  bill 
would  seriously  jeopardize  our  chances 
of  continued  success,  by  asking  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  to  win  the  war  of 
water  conservation  with  a  slurry  pipe 
tied  around  their  necks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  dust  set- 
tles, this  simple  fact  remains— that, 
any  water  which  enter  that  38-inch 
pipe  to  slurry  coal  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  is  water  that  is  gone  for- 
ever. It  cannot  be  used  to  irrigate 
farms  or  ranches,  it  cannot  be  used  to 
supply  a  promising  high  tech  industry 
in  the  front  range  area,  and  it  cannot 
be  used  in  the  taps  of  the  growing 
number  of  homes  in  my  State.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  gone,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  citizens  of  Colora- 
do, whether  intentional  or  not,  the 
water  language  in  this  bill  guarantees 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  that  the 
pipelines  will  get  the  water  it  wants. 


AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  VENTO 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vento;  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph(6); 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■: 
and";  and 

(3)  insert  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

(8)  no  State  shall  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer or  permit  the  sale  or  transfer,  for  use  in 
a  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  outside 
of  such  State,  water  which  is  taken  from 
any  river  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
which  is  located  in  or  which  passes  through 
more  than  one  State  or  from  any  aquifer  or 
other  body  of  ground  water  which  underlies 
more  than  one  State  unless— 

(A)  there  is  in  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact (i)  among  the  diverting  State  and  each 
State  located  downstream  of  such  diversion 
and  prior  to  the  confluence  with  a  river  or 
stream  of  which  it  is  a  tributary,  or  (ii) 
among  the  States  under  which  aquifer  or 
other  body  of  ground  water  lies,  which  gov- 
erns such  sale  or  transfer,  and 

(B)  such  sale  or  transfer  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  compact. 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  body  at 
this  point  deals  with  the  compact  be- 
tween the  States  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  water  to  be  utilized  in 
the  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  to  the 
Members  that  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  the  Interior  Committee.  It 
was  also  offered  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Even  though  spirited  ar- 
guments were  made,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  committee. 

I  bring  this  to  the  body  because  I 
think  it  is  a  terribly  important  issue 
with  respect  to  coal  slurry  lines  and 
the  utilization  of  water. 

They  will  use  vast  amounts  of  water, 
billions  of  gallons  of  water  from  scat- 
tered scarce  areas  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  United  States.  What  this 
amendment  does  of  course  is  it  tries  to 
attain  agreement  among  the  various 
States,  whether  it  involves  multistate 
surface  waters  or  aquifers  with  regard 
to  that  water  used  in  a  coal  pipeline. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  this  does  not 
solve  all  the  problems  with  respect  to 
water.  Indeed,  the  coal  slurry  pipelines 
hold  over  other  water  users  the  fear, 
the  expectation  and  the  real  possibili- 
ty that  they  will  drain  the  life  blood 
from  America's  natural  agricultural 
resources.  After  all,  the  areas  that  the 
water  needs  to  come  from  are  those 


key  areas,  those  arid  areas  that  we 
have  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, attempting  to  spend  money  on 
reclamation  and  other  projects  to  try 
to  make  them  economically  viable,  to 
do  even  marginal  raising  of  crops  and 
cattle  and  so  forth  in  those  areas.  So,  I 
know  the  interest  and  the  emotions 
that  exist  with  regard  to  this  issue. 

Now,  indeed  it  was  pointed  out  here 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee did  address  this  particular 
question  and  said,  that  the  type  of 
amendment  that  you  are  offering  deal- 
ing with  compacts  really  gets  down  to 
basic  water  policy,  and  indeed  Con- 
gress at  some  point  should  attempt  to 
address  that  particular  problem.  But 
the  fact  is  not  now. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  of  course 
this  bill  does  a  very  great  deal  in  terms 
of  water  policy  with  regards  to  what  is 
happening.  But  it  does  it  in  a  one- 
sided, in  a  lop-sided  manner.  It  does  it 
in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the  con- 
struction and  utilization  with  regards 
to  water. 

To  those  that  are  familiar  with  the 
bill  of  course  they  recognize  that  H.R. 
1010  grants  to  the  State  of  origin  of 
the  water  all  the  Congress  power 
under  the  commerce  clause.  This  is 
the  clause  that  deals  with  the  inter- 
state relationship  in  terms  of  transpor- 
tation. And  that  is  our  constitutional 
power,  to  legislate  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  water  for  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
This  legislation  gives  that  power  even 
when  such  a  State's  action,  and  this  is 
in  the  bill,  would  otherwise  constitute 
an  impermissible  burden  on  interstate 
commerce,  they  can  still  be  granted 
that  particular  power.  States  contest- 
ing that  loss  of  their  shared  water  to 
the  diversion  occurring  in  another 
State  would  be  forced  to  rely  on  the 
existing  mechanisms.  That  is  you  can 
go  to  court,  you  can  go  to  the  legisla- 
ture. But  you  do  not  have  the  legal 
standing  that  the  Constitution  has 
granted. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  attempts 
to  do  is  to  try  and  suggest  that  you 
can  of  course  use  the  multistate  water, 
but  only  if  there  is  an  interstate  com- 
pact or  agreement,  otherwise  you  have 
to  create  such  a  compact.  If  that  water 
is  upstream  or  downstream,  if  it  is  sur- 
face water,  acquifer,  you  must  obtain 
the  agreement  of  States  affected.  That 
is  a  new  water  policy.  But  it  is  very 
necessary. 


D  1340 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
courts  have  not  adjudicated  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  on  the  allo- 
cation of  water  between  the  various 
States  or  water  basins  or  aquifers.  To 
make  that  particular  assumption  is  to 
show  that  we  just  have  not  had  that 
type  of  determination  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  water  interests  that  exist. 
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Theref<  re.  when  we  give  the  com- 
merce clause  here  we  are  Interfering, 
we  are  tiking  away,  we  are  stripping 
the  cours  of  that  particular  power 
and  the  £  tates  then  will  be  denied  the 
right  or  i  he  opportunity  to  represent 
the  best  t  iterests  of  their  States,  those 
of  agriculture,  those  that  need  it,  the 
other  con  peting  interests. 

We  are  saying  that  if  you  can  attain 
an  agreement,  whether  or  not  It  is  the 
best  agre<(ment  I  guess  is  going  to  be 
left  to  the  States.  I  happen  to  think 
water  for  coal  slurry  is  not  a  good  use, 
not  a  gooi  I  agreement. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genth  man  yield? 

Mr.  VE(4TO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Moody). 

Mr.  MCODY.  Is  it  not  true,  would 
the  gentl(  man  not  agree,  that  the  bill 
says  "Nol  hing  in  this  act  shall  alter 
the  right  1  of  any  State  to  its  appor- 
tioned shire  of  the  water."  et  cetera, 
and  does  that  not  mean  that  this  is 
contrary  1  o  what  you  say  this  is.  which 
is  all  of  the  rights  under  the  com- 
merce cla  ise? 

This  is  a  very  limited  right  of  the 
commerce  clause;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time.  Pint,  apportioned,  is  modified. 
"Apportioned  share"  assumes  that 
there  has  been  a  court  determination; 
and,  second  of  all,  if  you  look  back,  I 
would  saj  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, H  r.  Moody,  to  paragraphs  2 
and  3,  those  supersede  and  they  dic- 
tate with  regard  to  what  happens  in 
paragraph  2  or  3  on  paragraph  4. 
"Pursuan ,  to  the  commerce  clause 
•  *  *  the  Congress  hereby  expressly 
delegates  to  the  States  the  power  to 
establish  and  exercise  in  State  law, 
whether  i  low  in  existence  or  hereafter 
enacted,  erms  or  conditions  •  •  •  for 
the  rese  vation.  appropriation,  use, 
export,  oi  diversion  of,"  that  water. 

The  CI  AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tl  e  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Venvo)  has  expired. 

(By  uniinimous  consent.  Mr.  Vento 
was  allow  ;d  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VE  TTO.  Clause  3  says  "nothing 
in  this  ac  :  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  act  shall  impair  the  validity  of 
any  provi  ;ion  of  State  law." 

So  the  point  is  this  is  a  one-sided 
bargain.  This  preserves  the  rights  of 
that  State  of  origin,  grants  them 
through  he  conunerce  clause  extraor- 
dinary p(  iwers  to  accomplish  what  it 
wants  to  do,  much  at  the  expense  of 
the  othei  States  that  are  affected  by 
it.  In  fact ,  this  will  override  a  compact, 
an  agree  nent  that  may  be  in  exist- 
ence. Thi  s  gives  the  States  the  ability 
to  break  hat  compact  and  that  is  why 
it  is  very  frustrating. 

I  know  what  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  he  amendment  were,  but  the 
effect  of  :he  amendment  is  what  is  im- 
portant.  It  is  a  situation  where  the 


whereases  do  not  match  up  with  the 
now  therefores. 

With  regard  to  this  amendment, 
that  is  what  the  problem  is.  This  de- 
stroys and  eliminates  States'  rights. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  in 
conjunction  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  gentleman  from  Permsylva- 
nia  (Mr.  Edgar),  and  others,  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  have  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular minute  issues  regarding  water 
rights. 

It  does  not  solve  all  of  the  water 
problems  but  it  solves  some  created  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  attempting  to  solve 
what  is  a  major  water  difficulty  with 
regard  to  States'  rights  over  their  own 
water. 

We  had  been  assured  earlier  that 
the  States'  rights  were  protected  and 
yet,  as  I  read  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, he  is  trying  to  patch  up  this  coal 
slurry  bill  to  assure  that  they  are  pro- 
tected. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman:  Does 
your  amendment  in  any  way  alter, 
change,  or  amend  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Cheney  language? 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney)  had  written  section  3,  parts  1 
and  2.  Do  you  amend  those  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No.  we  do  not.  We  add 
a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  section.  This 
clause  would  be  a  consideration  based 
on  that. 

I  think  there  are  some  major  defects 
in  the  Cheney  language.  I  do  not  know 
quite  how  to  get  at  them  because  the 
authors  are  in  favor  of  the  commerce 
clause  extension  and  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  other  changes  in  there  and  we 
are  just  trying  to  deal  with  one  facet 
in  it. 

It  is  inadequate,  in  a  way.  but  I 
think  it  deals  with  a  fundamental  flaw 
in  terms  of  the  compacts. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  big  water 
problem  with  coal  slurry  pipelines  and 
nobody  is  going  to  be  able  to  eliminate 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  are 
saying  your  amendment  then  does  not 
solve,  to  your  satisfaction,  the  water 
difficulty  inherent  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  section 
3(1)  grants  without  exception  and 
without  question,  it  grants  to  individ- 
ual States  the  exclusive  power  to  au- 
thorize for  sale  water  to  coal  slurry 
companies. 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  How  do 
you  alter  that?  How  do  you  stop  Mon- 
tana and  upstream  States  from  selling 
that  water? 

Mr.  VENTO.  The  legislation  permits 
them  to  break  compacts,  and  also  dele- 
gates, not  just— get  this— not  just  the 
authority  in  terms  of  what  is  the  exist- 
ing law  but  any  future  law  any  legisla- 
ture might  write  which  then  has  prec- 
edence over  any  law  or  any  compact 
they  agree  to. 

So,  in  other  words,  it  encourages 
State  legislatures  to  go  out  and  break 
compacts  and  break  the  type  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination  which  I 
think  is  fundamentally  important  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  type 
water  problems  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation.  We  had  better  face  up  to  it  in 
this  particular  measure  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

It  may  not  be  the  intent,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
power  you  are  giving  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment  and  his  statement. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  question.  If  in  fact  the  coal  slurry 
bill  passes  without  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  is  it  not  true  that  we  will 
give  to  the  States  that  wish  to  sell  the 
water  a  great  deal  of  authority,  and  it 
will  be  up  to  those  States  in  the  down- 
stream areas  without  compacts  to  per- 
suade the  States  that  have  these 
powers  being  granted  to  them  to  enter 
into  some  kind  of  an  agreement  volun- 
tarily? 

It  does  not  mandate  that  there  is 
any  kind  of  control  of  the  use  of  that 
water  upstream;  is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right.  You  are  just  precluding  any 
type  of  cooperation  and  you  are  taking 
away  any  legal  arguments  that  that 
State  might  have  with  regard  to  mul- 
tistate  aquifers  or  surface  waters.  If 
this  language  were  simply  neutral 
with  regard  to  that,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  and  we  have  big 
problems  with  regard  to  water,  and  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  neutralize 
that  to  permit  the  other  States  around 
that  have  rights  with  regard  to 
aquifers,  or  with  regard  to  surface 
water,  to  have  some  voice. 

After  all.  South  Dakota  is  going 
ahead.  They  have  signed  contracts  for 
billions  of  acre  feet  of  water  to  be  re- 
moved from  that  State  and  to  be  sold. 

I  come  from  a  water  rich  State  and 
certainly  we  would  stand  to  gain.  But 
obviously  any  water  we  shipped  out  of 
Minnesota  would  affect  many,  many 
States  around  us. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is 
fundamentally  the  wrong  way  to  go 


with  regard  to  what  this  language  has 
in  it. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  to  preserve  this  small 
bit  of  States'  rights. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  while  we  talk 
about  this  water  amendment  it  is  very, 
very  important  that  we  understand 
and  put  into  proper  perspective  how 
much  water  we  are  talking  about. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  are  talking  about  perhaps  di- 
verting the  Mississippi  River  to  build  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline  or  perhaps  we  are 
going  to  dam  up  Niagara  Falls  and  use 
all  of  the  water  coming  through  the 
falls  to  build  a  coal  slurry  pipeline. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  estimates  of  one  of  the 
largest  existing  coal  slurry  pipelines 
that  is  being  talked  about  being  built, 
the  ETSI  line,  do  my  colleagues  know 
how  much  they  are  talking  about 
using  in  terms  of  water  to  operate 
their  entire  line?  They  are  talking 
about  an  amount  of  20,000  acre-feet  of 
water. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  much  that  is. 
That  is  equal  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  water  that  annually 
evaporates  from  the  reservoir  from 
which  ETSI's  water  will  be  taken.  We 
are  talking  about  them  only  using  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  water  that 
annually  evaporates  into  the  air  from 
that  reservior. 

We  are  not  talking  about  using  all  of 
the  water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
half  of  the  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  half  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  biggest  line  is  only  going  to  use 
10  percent  of  an  amount  of  water  that 
armually  evaporates  into  the  air  from 
one  reservoir. 

How  have  we  addressed  the  problem 
of  water?  I  think  very,  very  carefully. 
Everybody  has  been  involved  in  this. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  man- 
dates. No.  1,  that  States  cannot  allow 
any  water  to  be  sold  unless  they  have 
a  mandatory  compact.  If  you  vote  for 
this  amendment  you  are  telling  every 
State  that  they  must  join  an  interstate 
water  compact. 

The  States  can  do  that  today.  If  five 
States  agree  on  how  they  are  going  to 
handle  the  water  in  their  area,  they 
can  form  a  compact.  That  compact  can 
say  we  will  never  sell  water  for  the 
construction  of  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
and  that  compact  will  be  valid.  If  is 
valid  today.  It  is  valid  after  this  legis- 
lation is  passed. 

But  how  could  anyone  in  Washing- 
ton tell  the  States  we  are  going  to 
make  you  form  an  interstate  compact? 

Suppose  your  State  does  not  want  to 
join  a  compact  because  they  do  not 
like  the  terms  and  conditions?  Are  you 
willing  to  say  we  are  going  to  make 
you  do  it  anyway? 


Interstate  compacts  are  valid  now 
without  the  legislation,  but  they  are 
voluntary,  as  they  should  be. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  also 
does  something  which  I  think  is  really 
going  too  far.  It  talks  about  not  only  if 
the  water  is  coming  from  a  State  or 
from  an  underground  aquifer  from  a 
State,  that  they  would  have  to  join  an 
interstate  compact,  but  it  says  if  it 
even  passes  through  that  State  that 
that  State  would  be  mandated  to  join 
an  interstate  compact. 
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Now  let  us  consider  the  Mississippi 
River  that  goes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  all  the  way  up  north.  How 
many  States  does  the  water  pass 
through?  Twelve,  fifteen?  Are  you 
willing  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  to 
make  every  one  of  those  States  forc- 
ibly join  an  interstate  compact  even 
though  they  do  not  want  to?  This  is 
absolutely  a  killer  amendment.  It 
would  absolutely  kill  it.  We  might  as 
well  pack  it  up  and  go  home. 

No  one  can  say,  "I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  amendment"  and  still  say 
they  are  for  coal  slurry.  It  is  just  as 
clear  as  that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  to  the  States  to 
form  a  compact,  an  interstate  com- 
pact, if  they  want  to,  it  is  fine,  we  ap- 
plaud it.  If  it  says  you  cannot  use  the 
water  for  coal  slurry  pipelines,  that  is 
fine,  I  applaud  that.  But  Congress 
should  not  be  mandating,  forcing  the 
State  to  do  something  perhaps  that 
the  State  does  not  want  to  do. 

How  about  the  States  that  thinks  it 
is  appropriate  and  proper? 

Do  not  let  anyone  kid  you.  This 
amendment  really  devastates  the  bill. 
We  might  as  well  not  have  a  bill  if  you 
try  to  force  every  State  that  the  water 
might  even  trickle  through,  and  that 
is  how  it  could  be  read,  to  mandate 
them  into  forming  an  interstate  com- 
pact. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  deal  with  diversion  of  water 
downstream  or  upsteam  prior  to  the 
confluence  with  the  river's  steam  or 
tributary.  It  is  my  interpretation  that 
that  language  would  not  have  the 
effect  that  the  gentleman  has  alluded 
to.  So  it  would  not  involve  that. 

Furthermore,  the  concern  is  that  of 
course  there  would  not  be  a  formation 
of  a  compact;  you  are  only  dealing 
with  certified  use  for  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline  according  to  the  pre- 
scription in  this  bill  and  then  only 
where  a  multistate  water  source  is  in- 


volved. It  only  affects  the  State  in 
terms  of  multistate  surface  water  or 
aquifer.  If  the  water  is  just  within  one 
State,  it  would  not  have  a  need  for  the 
compact. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  take  my  time 
back. 

The  main  point  is,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  is  that  the  water  would 
only  have  to  pass  through  a  State 
under  his  amendment  to  require  that 
State  to  have  to  form  an  interstate 
compact.  Even  if  they  do  not  want  to. 

Suppose  you  have  nine  States  that 
are  willing  sellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Breaux) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breaux 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  you  had  10  States 
that  the  water  passes  through  and  9  of 
them  control  99.9  percent  of  the  water 
and  you  have  only  one  State  that  it 
might  trickle  through.  The  nine  States 
could  agree  that  this  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  go  ahead  and  form  this  compact 
and  sell  the  water.  If  one  State  could 
say  no,  the  whole  thing  could  fall 
apart  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  saying  that  it  is  fine  to  allow 
the  States  to  agree  to  something  vol- 
untarily. I  do  not  think  we  in  Wash- 
ington should  be  telling  them  that 
they  have  to. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  under 
current  law,  what  power  do  States 
have  to  restrict  the  export  of  water? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Under  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  absence 
of  this  bill  they  could  not  restrict  the 
sale  of  water  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause.  This  bill  specifically  tells 
any  State  that  if  they  want  to  they 
can  say,  "No,  none  of  our  water  will  be 
used  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline,"  under 
this  bill.  Without  this  bill  they  carmot 
do  it. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  everyone  to 
understand  what  is  at  stake  with  the 
Vento  amendment,  and  I  certainly 
share  service  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento).  He  is  an  honorable  man.  He 
offered  this  amendment  in  committee 
or  a  similar  version  of  it.  It  was  debat- 
ed in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  ^fairs  and.  of  course,  was  de- 
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the  States  uses  its  own  share  of  the 
water  for  an  interstate  coal  pipeline. 

This  would  no  doubt  preclude  con- 
struction of  most  coal  pipelines.  Aside 
from  this  deadly  effect  on  the  coal 
slurry  industry,  the  pipeline  industry, 
this  amendment  would  also  begin  dis- 
mantling this  country's  settled  policy 
on  water  management  and  set  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  for  other  natural 
resources.  If  you  can  in  fact  require  an 
interstate  compact  before  one  State 
can  make  a  decision  to  use  part  of  its 
water  for  a  coal  slurry  line,  the  next 
thing  you  will  be  able  to  do  is  require 
an  interstate  compact  before  a  State 
can  use  part  of  its  water  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, for  recreational  purposes,  or  for 
any  other  use  that  that  State  deems 
wise 

Presently  each  State  has  the  power 
to  allocate  the  water  and  to  determine 
beneficial  uses  of  water  within  its  bor- 
ders without  interference  from  any 
other  State. 

A  State,  believing  that  its  right  to  a 
share  of  interstate  water  is  being  in- 
vaded by  another  State,  may  invoke 
the  long-standing  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  will  guar- 
antee each  State  an  equitable  share  of 
the  disputed  water  resource. 

An  interstate  compact  is  one  estab- 
lished alternative  mechanism  for 
States  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
water  source  which  they  all  share.  It  is 
a  voluntary  mechanism  which  consti- 
tutes an  agreement  on  the  size  of  each 
State's  slice  of  the  water  pie.  A  com- 
pact does  not  direct  a  State  as  to  how 
or  when  to  eat  their  respective  slice. 

In  other  words.  Colorado  would  not 
presume  to  tell  Arizona  what  crops  to 
irrigate,  whether  water  could  be  used 
for  agricultural  or  muxucipal  or  indus- 
trial purposes. 

The  Vento  amendment  would  em- 
power each  signatory  State  in  effect  to 
dictate  the  water  use  of  each  other  sig- 
natory State  with  respect  to  coal  pipe- 
lines, since  it  contains  a  sister  State 
signoff  requirement. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  coal  slurry  lines 
the  Congress  would  be  saying  that  a 
State  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
decide  how  to  use  its  own  water  since 
the  State  clearly  does  not  have  the 
power  to  use  another  State's  water. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Cheney) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cheney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  By  way  of  conclusion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  once 
again  that  the  language  in  the  bill, 
H.R.  1010,  as  brought  to  the  floor, 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  States 
shall  have  authority  to  decide  how  to 
use  their  share  of  the  water,  that  the 
Vento  amendment  interferes  with 
that,  that  the  Vento  amendment  spe- 
cifically would  dictate  a  requirement. 


mandate  a  requirement  that  there  will 
be  interstate  compacts  before  a  State 
can  decide  to  use  its  portion  of  water 
in  a  coal  slurry  pipeline. 

It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  prece- 
dent. If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of 
States  rights  where  water  policy  is 
concerned,  then  my  colleagues  ought 
to  work  to  and  vote  to  defeat  the 
Vento  amendment. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  impor- 
tant statement  and  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN).  and  the  committee,  has 
done  much  to  nail  down  this  water 
problem. 

I  think  there  is  an  inconsistency 
here  and  I  challenge  the  opposers  of 
the  coal  slurry  pipeline  to  cite  me  an 
instance  where  anything  like  this  has 
ever  been  done  before,  where  you  say 
to  any  1  of  II  States,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  pointed 
out,  "You  can  veto  your  sister  States' 
use  of  their  own  water." 

We  come  down  the  line  and  say  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  bill.  States  rights 
are  protected.  State  law  prevails  on 
every  occasion.  State  procedure  must 
be  used.  In  fact  we  are  the  only 
amendment  kicking  around  that  en- 
larges States  rights. 

They  come  in  and  say,  "Oh,  what  we 
need  to  do  here  is  have  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  march  in 
and  say,  'None  of  you  can  use  any  of 
your  water  or  dedicate  it  to  the  pipe- 
line unless  a  compact  has  been 
signed.' " 

These  compacts  may  take  50  years  to 
get  worked  out. 

I  asked  my  staff  if  we  could  find  any 
other  instance  where  a  compact  is  re- 
quired before  a  State  can  use  its  own 
water,  and  I  cannot  find  one.  I  chal- 
lenge the  other  side  to  show  us  where 
this  might  have  occurred  previously. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  that 
we  have  always  tried  to  go  in  and  that 
is,  to  allow  the  States  to  get  into  their 
own  compacts,  if  they  want  to.  If  they 
do  not  want  to.  that  is  perfectly  all 
right.  They  have  all  agreed  to  do  that. 
But  we  have  always  tried  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  how  we  al- 
locate our  water. 


The  gentleman  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  explaining  why  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted.  And  let 
me  just  make  the  point  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  States  ought 
to  have  their  own  regulations,  as  far  as 
water  is  concerned,  without  the  Feder- 
al Government  coming  in  and  dictat- 
ing those  conditions.  I  think  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  way 
would  naturally  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  chairman  deserves  an 
answer  to  his  question.  And  the  first 
answer  I  would  have  is  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  dispute  very  much  the 
statement  that  it  is  their  own  water. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  water  that 
comes  from  Montana  flows  down 
through  South  Dakota  and  on  to 
other  States  does  not  belong  to  South 
Dakota  or  any  other  individual  State 
along  that  line. 

We  do  believe  that  since  it  is  jointly 
used  it  should  be  a  joint  resource  and  I 
would  challenge  the  chairman  back  to 
tell  us  some  other  type  of  a  product  or 
anything  in  which  it  would  flow  from 
one  State  to  another  down  through  a 
whole  series  of  States  wherein  he 
would  agree  that  there  is  not  a  com- 
pact existing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  And  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  chairman  for 
many  years  in  California  of  our  State 
Cooperation  Commission.  My  job  was 
to  negotiate  interstate  compacts  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  all  of  the  other 
States  on  a  variety  of  issues.  But  re- 
quiring interstate  compacts  before 
water  can  be  used  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines is  actually  a  limitation  on  State 
regulation  and  the  control  of  its  own 
water  resources  that  is  unprecedented. 

Such  a  provision  would  allow  one 
State  to  hold  another  State  hostage 
and  effectively  prevent  the  second 
State  from  issuing  a  permit  to  a  slurry 
pipeline  by  just  refusing  to  enter  into 
a  compact.  Such  a  result  would  actual- 
ly be  a  disincentive  to  compacts.  And  I 
think  that  the  amendment  was  pretty 
accurately  labeled  a  few  moments  ago 
when  somebody  called  it  the  "killer 
amendment." 

This  amendment  if  adopted  would 
represent  a  provocative  Federal  act  by 
requiring  such  a  compact  and  it  tram- 
ples over  the  rights  of  States  to  regu- 
late their  own  water  resources;  I  natu- 
rally oppose  this  amendment. 

Now  I  do  have  some  concerns  about 
water  in  California.  We  have  a  number 
of  large  rivers  solely  within  our  State, 
the  Eel.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin, 
many,  many  of  them.  But  we  have  a 


large  number  of  other  rivers  that 
either  run  through  or  run  along  the 
edge  of  our  State,  such  as  the  Colora- 
do River  which  originates  up  in  the 
Rockies  and  goes  on  down  into  the 
Gulf  of  Lower  California. 

So  I  wanted  to  know  how  this  lan- 
guage, which  originated  in  our  Interi- 
or Committee  impacts  upon  Califor- 
nia. So  the  Association  of  California 
Water  Agencies  who  are  the  experts  in 
this  area  were  contacted.  And  this  is 
their  answer. 

They  said: 

H.R.  3857,  The  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983, 
is  scheduled  for  House  action  this  week. 
During  the  course  of  Committee  review  of 
this  legislation,  many  questions  were  raised 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  language  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  States  to  manage  their  own 
water  resources  and  whether  States  in  the 
water  short  West  would  lose  control  over 
this  essential  resource. 

The  Association  of  California  Water  Agen- 
cies has  studied  the  language  in  H.R.  3857 
and  feels  it  is  tightly  drawn  and  well  craft- 
ed. We  believe  that  it  carefully  covers  the 
issues  raised  in  the  recent  Sporhase  case 
and  that  the  California  water  rights  process 
is  fully  protected. 

And  that  is  signed  by  Robert  Will 
for  the  Association  of  California 
Water  Agencies. 

If  this  bill  protects  the  water  rights 
for  California,  I  would  think  that  my 
colleagues  who  have  similar  situations 
in  their  States  would  find  that  their 
water  rights  would  be  similarly  pro- 
tcct-Gci. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Vento  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supporters  of  this 
unwise  coal  slurry  legislation  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  amendment 
being  offered  is  a  "radical  departure 
from  the  American  system  of  water 
law". 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  no  statement  could  be  more 
misleading  concerning  the  real  nature 
of  the  shared  water  debate. 

My  colleagues.  I  would  ask  you  to 
focus  on  two  points.  First,  if  anything 
is  a  radical  departure  from  American 
law,  it  is  the  bill's  current  language 
which— in  an  unprecedented  fashion- 
purports  to  delegate  to  a  State  of 
origin  all  of  Congress  power  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. It  is  the  bill's  water  language, 
not  the  amendment,  which  is  an  un- 
precedented departure  from  tradition- 
al practices. 

Second,  the  amendment  which  is 
being  offered  is  one  intentionally  built 
around  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
the  traditional  approaches  to  resolving 
multi-State  water  problems.  Interstate 
compacts  are  firmly  established  as 
vital  and  effective  tools  for  meeting 
the  complex  and  diverse  needs  of  the 
States.  Their  use  dates  back  to  the 
British  North  American  Colonies  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution.  Since  the 


close  of  World  War  II,  there  has  been 
rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
pact device,  with  more  being  negotiat- 
ed in  two  recent  decades  than  during 
the  preceding  200-plus  years. 

I  believe  that  resorting  to  the  device 
of  an  interstate  compact  to  resolve 
multi-State,  water-related  coal  slurry 
conflicts  is  clearly  appropriate  and  de- 
sirable. And  I  am  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one  who  feels  this  way.  In  a 
recent  article  written  by  Mr.  F.  Henry 
Habicht  II,  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  following 
thoughts  were  offered  concerning 
State  primacy  in  interstate  water-allo- 
cation disputes: 

Cooperative  interstate  efforts,  undertaken 
consistently  with  the  rule  of  state  primacy, 
must  be  explored  when  more  than  one  state 
asserts  an  interest  in  a  particular  water 
system.  Interstate  compacts,  which  strive  to 
reach  a  consensual,  equitable  balancing  of 
sovereign  interests,  appear  to  be  sound  re- 
sponses to  such  situations.  To  be  sure,  the 
development  of  compacts  to  address  the  dif- 
ficult allocation  decisions  faced  in  the  West 
is  not  easy.  It  requires  hard  choices  by  all 
concerned.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such 
compacts,  the  resolution  of  allocation  dis- 
putes is  too  often  left  to  the  vagaries  of  ju- 
dicial application  of  federal  common  law 
("equitable  apportionment")  in  costly  litiga- 
tion or  to  unilateral  federal  congressional 
intervention.  The  alternative  of  interstate 
compacts  seems  preferable  and  is  consistent 
with  the  key  principles  of  state  primacy. 
The  shared  water  amendment  that  is 
being  offered  this  afternoon  employs 
as  its  basic  protective  mechanism  the 
formation  of  an  interstate  compact  of 
the  very  type  discussed  by  Mr.  Ha- 
bicht. 

Mr.  Chairman,  interstate  compacts 
have  been  used  repeatedly  in  past 
years  to  solve  multi-State,  water-relat- 
ed problems.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
just  some  of  the  compacts  which  have 
been  entered  into  in  years  past  relat- 
ing to  water  resources: 

Animas-La  Plata  Project  Compact. 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact  of 
1970. 

Arkansas  River  Compact  of  1949. 

Arkansas  River  Compact  of  1965. 

Bear  River  Compact. 

Belle  Fourche  River  Compact. 

Big  Blue  River  Compact. 

California-Nevada  Interstate  Com- 
pact. 

Canadian  River  Compact. 

Colorado  River  Compact. 

Costilla  Creek  Compact. 

Klamath  River  Compact. 

La  Plata  River  Compact. 

Pecos  River  Compact. 

Red  River  Compact. 

Republican  River  Compact. 

Rio  Grande  Interstate  Compact. 

Sabine  River  Compact. 

Snake  River  Compact. 

South  Platte  River  Compact. 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact. 
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Niobrara  River  Compact. 
Yellowstone  River  Compact. 
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have  than  to  say  to  the  States.  "Go 
out  amongst  yourselves,  without  Fed- 
eral mandates  as  to  what  your  agree- 
ment might  be,  but  agree  amongst 
yourselves.  We  do  not  want  the  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  coming  in 
here  telling  you  how  to  do  it.  You  go 
ahead  and  do  it  on  your  own,  you  the 
States  involved  in  the  river  basin." 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cheney  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  just  made  the  statement  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that 
prohibits  a  State  upstream  from  sell- 
ing water  or  disposing  of  water  that 
belongs  to  downstream  States. 

I  would  for  the  record  like  to  quote 
from  page  5.  This  is  section  3,  para- 
graph (4)  of  the  bill: 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  alter  the  rights  of 
any  State  to  its  apportioned  share  of  the 
waters  of  any  body  of  surface  or  ground 
water,  whether  determined  by  past  or 
future  interstate  compacts,  or  by  past  or 
future  legislative  or  judicial  allocation: 

I  would  emphasize  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  in  any  way  grants,  for  example, 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
right  to  sell  water  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  does  not  own. 

If  Missouri  has  a  problem  with 
South  Dakota's  action  in  selling  water 
to  the  ETSI  Interstate  Pipeline,  then 
Missouri  should  go  to  court  and  chal- 
lenge in  court  South  Dakota's  action. 
That  is  already  being  done  at  present. 
The  place  to  resolve  that  is  in  court  or 
by  a  voluntary  interstate  compact. 

But  this  provision,  this  amendment, 
is  not  voluntary.  It  is  in  fact  mandato- 
ry. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  again,  one 
more  time  for  the  record,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  changes  the 
allocation  of  water  among  the  States. 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
simply  inaccurate. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement  as  he 
commented  on  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  indeed  the  language 
of  this  bill  would  arm  a  State  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  as  opposed 
to  the  adjacent  States  or  the  down- 
stream States,  who  would  only  have 
ordinary  powers.  That  is  a  complex 


legal  difference  but  a  very  important 
one. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Well, 
maybe  we  can  develop  the  debate  and 
apprise  my  friend  of  what  the  facts 
are  and  what  the  real  truth  is. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  both  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  have  heard 
countless  hours  of  testimony  on  the 
bill.  In  both  committees,  many,  many 
hours  were  spent  discussing  this  and 
other  amendments. 

Pardon  me  if  I  go  over  again  some  of 
the  ground  that  we  have  been  cover- 
ing, but  I  think  the  water  amendment 
is  the  single  most  crucial  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  therefore  I  hope  every 
Member  has  had  the  chance  to  coher- 
ently hear  the  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

This  indeed  is  the  amendment  to  kill 
or  save  the  bill.  Let  us  try  to  summa- 
rize some  key  points: 

H.R.  1010  conveys  to  the  State  of 
the  waters'  origin  a  power  it  does  not 
now  have— the  right  under  a  delega- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  clause, 
to  the  ability  to  stop  the  water  from 
leaving  from  that  State.  It  does  not 
give  the  State  the  interstate  power 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Vento)  suggested,  because  if  you 
look  at  the  language  in  the  bill,  it  cir- 
cumscribes the  interstate  commerce 
clause  delegation  again  and  again  and 
again. 

There  is  something  surrealistic 
about  this  amendment:  It  pretends  to 
give  a  State  more  power  over  water 
when  in  fact,  it  would  give  each  State 
less  power,  since  its  desire  to  use  its 
water  for  coal  pipelines  could  be 
vetoed  by  another  State.  The  bill  gives 
the  States  more  power  since  the  State 
of  origin  can  prevent  its  own  water 
from  being  used  for  coal  pipelines. 

A  second  question,  and  the  key  ques- 
tion for  many  people  is:  What  about 
the  other  States  that  share  in  that 
water  source,  be  it  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  some  particu- 
lar water  aquifer?  There  is  a  principle 
well  established  in  the  law  called  the 
principle  of  "equitable  allocation," 
most  notably  embodied  in  the  "Illinois 
against  Wisconsin"  case,  in  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  that  every 
State  that  shares  a  body  of  water  has 
a  legal  right  to  its  equitable  allocation. 
The  earlier  statement  in  the  debate 
here  that  nothing  in  the  bill  prevents 
one  State  from  simply  draining  the 
Colorado  River  is  true  in  the  narrow 
sense  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill. 
But  there  are  things  in  law.  there  are 
things  in  case  law,  which  absolutely  do 
prevent  it.  The  principle  of  equitable 
allocation  means  that  no  State  may 
simply  apportion  to  itself  water  with- 


out respect  to  the  other  States  rights. 
Every  State  has  the  right  to  go  into 
court  to  protect  its  share.  This  Is  ex- 
tremely crucial. 

Regarding  interstate  water  com- 
pacts, as  has  been  said  before,  this 
amendment  would  mandate— federally 
mandate— water  compacts.  Note  that 
by  simply  failing  to  join  the  compact- 
either  through  decision  or  indecision— 
the  State  would  have  a  veto  over  the 
ability  of  every  other  State  sharing  a 
source  of  water  to  use  any  part  of  that 
water  for  coal  pipelines. 

Do  we  want  to  give  a  State— by 
simply  nonaction— the  veto  over  some 
other  State?  I  do  not  think  so.  That 
would  be  a  Federal  mandate  that  few 
of  us  would  welcome.  It  also  gives 
them  the  veto,  of  course,  as  has  been 
explained  earlier,  simply  by  simple, 
outright  veto  if  it  is  a  member.  We 
give  the  State  a  right  to  veto  another 
State's  use  of  water  once  it  is  in  that 
compact. 

Earlier  a  statement  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento)  that  this  bill  runs  roughshod 
over  compacts  and  destroys  compact. 
This  is  absolutely  not  accurate.  When 
all  else  fails,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to 
read  the  actual  language  in  the  bill. 
Section  3,  paragraph  (3)  reads: 

(3)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  impair  the  validity  of 
any  provision  of  State  law,  regulation,  or 
rule  of  law  or  of  any  interstate  compact  or 
treaty  governing  the  appropriation,  use, 
export,  or  diversion  of,  or  other  claim  of 
right  to  water; 

This  bill  does  not  force  compacts, 
but  it  recognizes  that  if  they  exist, 
they  are  valid,  and  continue  to  have 
their  force  that  they  were  initially  in- 
tended to  have. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding that  States  could  join  to- 
gether into  interstate  compacts  that 
would  agree  never  to  sell  any  water 
within  that  compact  to  build  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline? 

Mr.  MOODY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  They  have  that  au- 
thority in  the  existing  bill? 

Mr  MOODY.  That  is  right.  Every 
State  has  the  ability  to  achieve  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento)  would  like  to  force  them  to 
achieve,  namely,  to  join  a  compact. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miruiesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Of  course,  I  do  respectfully  disagree 
with  his  interpretation  of  what  the 
amendment  is  and  the  language  of  the 
bill,  because  there  are  clauses  (2)  and 


(3)  which,  of  course,  do  give  that  com- 
merce clause  power.  And  the  com- 
merce clause  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
As  the  gentleman  said,  this  gives  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more  power  to  the  State 
of  origin.  I  think  we  can  agree  with 
that.  And  then  the  gentleman  says 
that  the  States  that  are  affected  have 
the  right  to  go  to  court,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  case  law.  But  I  think  that  my 
understanding  is  that  case  law  would 
be  set  aside  by  something  we  pass  here 
today,  and  that  you  have  a  right  to  go 
to  court,  but  that  is  not  a  very  strong 
one. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  before  the  gentleman  moves  to 
another  point. 

To  answer  that  point:  The  bill  H.R. 
1010  says  that  "nothing  in  this  act  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  act  shall 
alter  the  rights  of  any  State  to  its  ap- 
portioned share  of  the  waters  of  any 
body  of  surface  or  ground  water,"  et 
cetera.  So  right  inside  this  bill,  in  fact, 
a  lower  section,  acknowledges  the  ap- 
portioned-share  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Moody)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moody  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  want  to  extend 
the  debate.  I  think  we  are  having  a 
good  debate,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  but  I  think  the  thing 
is  that  the  apportioned  share  assumes 
that  that  is  all  spelled  out.  In  many 
cases,  as  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman, 
it  is  indeed  not  the  case  that  it  is 
spelled  out  in  the  type  of  specificity. 
And  in  this  case,  of  course,  then,  the 
responsibility  or  the  power,  the  new 
power  you  are  giving  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  the  Congress  giving  it 
the  commerce  clause  power,  to  any  law 
that  is  passed  now  or  may  be  passed  in 
the  future  by  that  State. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  would  reclaim  my 
time.  The  commerce  clause  in  question 
grants  the  State  of  origin  some  power 
that  it  does  not  now  have.  Now,  with- 
out this  bill  a  State  could  not  prevent 
water  from  leaving  that  State  if  the 
water  is  used  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  bill  grants  that  power  for  the 
first  time  to  a  State  with  respect  to 
coal  pipelines.  That  is  the  new  power. 

However,  that  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  say  that  another  State  can 
be  forced  to  have  its  own  water 
drained  away  by  another  State,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento)  implies.  That  is  a  separate 
issue.  The  commerce  clause  does  not 
grant  that  power  to  any  State.  The  ap- 
portioned-share  section  of  this  law 
clearly  acknowledges  the  equitable- 
share  concept  that  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  law.  It  even  writes  it  in  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  3. 
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Your  point  has  some  validity,  that  if 
a  State  does  not  have  an  apportioned 
share  already,  where  does  it  stand? 
Then  it  must  go  into  court  and  get  an 
apportioned  share,  but  it  has  every 
right  to  do  so.  That  is  the  crucial 
point. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  recognize  the  problem  with  the 
Sporhase  case,  and  this  tries  to 
remedy  that  particular  problem;  in 
other  words,  giving  the  right  to  the 
States  to  say  no,  but  it  also  gives  the 
States  the  right  to  say  yes.  In  other 
words,  if  it  were  only  the  intention  to 
overcome  that,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  far  simpler  problem  than  what 
is  done.  In  other  words,  this  goes  well 
beyond  that  particular  relationship 
and  I  think  to  the  detriment  of  the 
States  that  share  the  aquifer  or  the 
surface  water. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  conunerce 
clause  is  like  a  string.  You  can  pull  on 
a  string  but  you  cannot  push  on  a 
string.  A  State  can  restrict  its  loss  of 
its  own  water;  it  cannot  force  anything 
onto  another  State  that  another  State 
does  not  want. 

Through  the  apportiorunent  share 
concept,  any  State  has  a  right  to  go  in 
to  court  and  insure  its  equitably  ap- 
portioned share  of  water  from  a 
common  source. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the 
unusual  position  of  being  in  complete 
sympathy  with  what  the  author  of 
this  amendment  is  attempting  to  do; 
however,  in  the  position  of  believing 
that  it  will  not  accomplish  its  intended 
purpose. 

We  had  substantial  testimony  before 
our  committee  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  from  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  constitutional  law- 
yers, including  Prof.  Charles  Corker,  a 
professor  of  constitutional  law  and 
water  law  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Law  School,  who  said  that 
there  is  no  way  to  protect  water  in  this 
legislation  because  it  is  an  irreconcil- 
able conflict. 

He  said  specifically,  if  coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  constructed  and  operat- 
ed, and  later  the  law  of  the  State  of  di- 
version is  changed  or  if  later  it  be- 
comes clear  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  the  pipeline  is  to  be  shut  down 
in  favor  of  new  uses  of  water,  or  in 
favor  of  existing  uses  of  water  within 
the  States  which  have  natural  access 
to  that  water,  it  is  most  likely  in  any 
interpretation  that  a  court  will  protect 
the  existing  uses. 
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on  to  say  that  a  right  per- 
use is  a  property  right  pro- 
the  Constitution.  So  as  well 
IS  this  language  is  in  an  at- 
)rotect  water,  what  it  says  is, 
spigot  is  turned  on.  there  is 
in  the  future  that  you 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  spigot 
you  turn  the  spigot  on.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dependent  upon  that 
flow  of  water  and  slurry,  it 
p  -obable,  as  the  professor  and 
the  panel  said,  that  you  will 
able  to  turn  the  spigot  off. 
Therefcre.  this  is,  while  certainly 
not  inter  ded,  I  believe  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  lulling 
amendment.  It  can  lull  us  into  believ- 
water  rights  are  going  to  be 
when  in  fact  they  are  not 
Ije  protected. 

I  would  point  out  before  I 

iny  friends  that  even  if  this 

)rotect  water,  and  I  do  not 

ieve  it  does  it,  and  several 

constitutional   lawyers   have   testified 

(joes  not  do  it,  even  if  this 

were  to  pass  today  on  this 

nber  who  is  going  to  con- 

cpnference.  It  is  the  advocates 

slurry    pipelines,    and    this 

could    quite    easily    be 

I  lut  in  the  conference  and  we 

ourselves  in  the  position  of 

slurry  pipeline  legislation 

water  amendment. 

for  those  reasons,  while  in 

sympathy    with    what    the 

is  attempting  to  do,  that  I 

the    conclusion    that    this 

should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Minnesota. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 


I  understand  his  op- 

;o  this  modest  amendment.  I 

that  my  efforts  to  remedy 

In  this  bill  make  it,  in  the 

bill  passes,  at  least  would 

States  surrounding  that  are 

either  on  an  aquifer  or  sur- 

basis  some  voice.   It  is  a 

atnendment. 

I.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 

just  a  moment,  I  would  cer- 

to  credit  the  gentleman 

said  in   his  opening  re- 

I  wrote  it  down  accurately, 

amendment  does  not  solve  all 

problems.  So  I  do  not  want 

the  body  into  thinking  that 

has  misrepresented  his 

amendment  because  he  certainly  has 

1  ery  clearly  has  indicated  that 

does  not  solve  all  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

would    yield     further,     I 

course,   urge   Members   to 

it  because  I  think  it  does  deal 

serious  problem.  I  think  there 


of 


are  questions  of  value,  what  the  prior- 
ities on  water  ought  to  be.  Someone 
got  up  and  talked  about  the  fact  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  amount  would 
evaporate  from  a  reservoir,  but  we 
have  to  understand  that  half  of  the 
water  in  our  water  budget  is  lost 
through  evapotranspiration.  so  that 
half  of  the  water  is  a  very  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  to  respond  to 
that  particular  point,  when  we  heard 
from  other  speakers  that.  "Well,  much 
water  is  not  going  to  be  used,"  the  fact 
is.  for  every  ton  of  coal  moved,  a  ton 
of  water  will  be  used,  and  just  the  four 
proposed  pipelines  in  the  Midwest  will 
drain  126  million  tons  of  water  out  of 
the  area.  That  is  enough  water  for  30 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  So  we  are  talking 
about  massive,  massive  shifts  of  water 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 
So  for  these  various  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated,  although  I  am  totally  sym- 
pathetic with  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my  dis- 
trict, I  would  ask  him  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  thrilled 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  if  you  take  the  same  amount  of 
coal,  say  25  million  tons  proposed  in 
the  ETSI  pipeline,  and  burn  it  in  Wyo- 
ming and  generate  power  with  it  in 
Wyoming,  which  is  then  moved  by 
transmission  line  out  of  the  State,  you 
use  five  times  as  much  water  as  would 
be  consumed  processing  the  same 
amount  of  coal  through  a  slurry  pipe- 
line. So  those  of  us  from  Wyoming  are 
eager  to  find  a  way  to  process  that 
coal  and  minimize  the  water  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statistic.  I  must  tell  the 
gentleman  I  am  disappointed.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  compliment 
me  for  supporting  his  position  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  will  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  that  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Craig  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shuster  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania for  not  only  opposing  the  well- 
meaning  amendment,  but  recognizing, 
as  I  think  many  of  us  do,  and  especial- 
ly some  westerners,  some  Western 
States  Representatives  that  have 
water  but  do  not  have  coal  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  so  rushed  in  trying  to 
perfect  language  that  in  some  unique 
way  justifies,  at  least  in  their  own 
minds,  and  maybe  with  their  constitu- 
ents, that  they  have  protected  their 
water.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  they 
are  really  dealing  with  an  irreconcilia- 
ble  issue. 

You  cannot,  when  you  establish  a 
national  interest,  as  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  do.  and  that  that  national 
interest  then  becomes  perfected  into 
law,  can  you  in  any  way  create  some 
kind  of  unique  language  that  is  going 
to  protect  a  State,  a  Western  State  in 
this  case,  as  it  relates  to  the  water.  I 
think  that  all  sides  are  struggling  to 
do  that,  and  I  have  to  question  at  this 
time,  as  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does,  which  version  of 
the  perfecting  language  are  we  trying 
to  deal  with.  Is  it  version  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 
or  in  fact  are  we  trying  to  mix  in  a 
rather  ill-focused  way  two  very  dis- 
tinctly different  kinds  of  issues.  The 
issue  of  water  and  the  importance  of 
water  as  it  relates  to  all  States,  and 
the  problem  we  have  in  dealing  with  it 
in  the  very  complicated  language  that 
is  always  involved  with  water. 

Another  issue  that  we  are  trying  to 
express  is  a  national  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  of  the  country,  and 
that  is  the  movement  of  coal  in  a 
rather  inexpensive  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  power. 

When  we  intermingle  those  two 
issues  and  we  establish  a  national  in- 
terest on  what  is  a  State  prerogative, 
then  I  question  if  there  is  any  law  cur- 
rent on  the  books  that  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively contested,  no  matter  how 
well  we  think  we  can  perfect  it  at  this 
moment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  brought 
that  out  so  very  clearly,  whether  it  is 
the  well-meaning  intent  of  the  Vento 
amendment  or  whether  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  in  trying  to  craft  lan- 
guage that  says  we  have  for  once  and 
for  all  shoved  aside  Sporhase  and  we 
are  now  protecting  water.  I  really 
question  that  and  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  very  clearly  search  that  in  our 
minds. 

Once  we  have  established  a  national 
interest  and  a  national  purpose,  I  sus- 
pect that  a  State  of  origin,  even  in  a 
shared  relationship,  begins  to  lose  its 
ability  to  control  its  destiny  and  the 
destiny  of  its  water  when  you  have  es- 
tablished that  kind  of  interest,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  basis  of  the  argument 
we  are  dealing  with  here,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  that  argu- 
ment. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  Once 
you  turn  the  spigot  on,  you  have  no 
assurance  that  you  can  turn  the  spigot 
off,  and  that  is  why  we  should  not  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  there  is  lan- 
guage that  can  protect  water  rights  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  interesting 
debate.  I  find,  brings  me  to  some  rea- 
sonable conclusions. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  wanted  to 
protect  water  rights.  They  wanted  to 
protect  water  rights  in  all  of  the  bills 
and  during  all  the  hearings  over  all 
the  years  we  have  had  this  issue 
before  us.  I  think  they  have  made  an 
honest  effort  to  do  that. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  I  cannot  help 
but  observe  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 
said  that  this  is  a  killer  amendment.  I 
have  got  to  conclude  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster),  is  accurate.  There  is  no 
killer  amendment  to  this  bill.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  House  conferees  will 
proponents  of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
They  only  want  one  thing,  and  that  is 
a  right  of  eminent  domain  across  the 
property  of  individuals  in  this  country, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  adopted  by 
this  House  or  may  not  be  adopted  does 
not  matter  a  hill  of  beans;  they  will 
take  care  of  it  in  conference. 

Well,  what  about  the  water  lan- 
guage? Well,  the  Members  know  that 
we  had  this  bill  up  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  defeated  by  85  votes— rightly.  It 
should  have  been,  and  rightly  it 
should  be  defeated  again  today.  We 
had  water  language  in  that  bill,  and  I 
quote  from  what  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  then: 

Along  with  other  proponents  of  this  bill.  I 
maintained  throughout  that  any  State 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  a 
drop  of  its  water  is  used  for  moving  coal, 
and  I  believe  we  have  written  that  protec- 
tion in  the  bill.  It  can  no  longer  be  argued 
that  western  water  is  endangered  by  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

He  believed  that.  But  that  was  en- 
tirely different  language  than  the  lan- 
guage we  have  today.  He  thought  that 
would  protect  them,  but  they  must 
have  found  out  it  did  not.  In  their 
committee  report  on  H.R.  1010— and 
that  is  not  what  is  before  us,  I  want  to 
point  out— they  say  this: 

The  Committee  also  notes  the  substantial 
concern  expressed  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  about  the  possible  effects  the 
broad  authority  delegated  to  States  to  con- 
trol water  for  coal  pipelines  may  have  on 
the  water  resources  of  other  states  not  the 
origin  of  such  water.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  concerns  over  allocation  of  inter- 
state waters,  such  as  certain  groundwater 
aquifers,  are  understandable  and  it  believes 


these  concerns  should  receive  attention 
from  Congress  in  the  future,  as  circum- 
stances require.  Section  207(c)  is  specifically 
designed  to  address  the  issue  of  allocation  of 
interstate  waters  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  approach  traditionally  followed  by 
Congress  and  the  States. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  the  language  that  appears  in  their 
committee  report.  They  say,  "We 
don't  have  the  answer  in  there." 

Then  what  do  we  have  before  us 
today?  We  have  H.R.  3857  before  us,  a 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  rule, 
and  all  the  testimony  we  had  was  on 
the  language  that  is  in  H.R.  1010. 

Is  the  language  in  H.R.  3857  the 
same  as  the  language  in  H.R.  1010,  the 
bill  on  which  we  had  testimony?  No;  it 
is  materially  different. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
gentleman's  answer  is  correct.  They 
cannot  come  up  with  water  language 
to  protect  the  people,  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  that  over  the 
years.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  Members  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

We  have  a  water  bill  coming  up  that 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee. 
Maybe  by  the  time  we  take  if  up  they 
can  come  up  with  an  answer,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

I  think  the  learned  gentleman  who 
was  quoted  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man for  Pennsylvania,  is  probably  ac- 
curate. I  think  it  is  an  irresolvable 
problem. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  that 
observation.  That,  of  course,  has  been 
my  frustration  in  the  whole  debate  as 
it  took  place  in  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  and  every- 
body on  this  floor  who  is  going  to  be 
voting  on  this  amendment  or  voting  on 
this  legislation,  which  version  are  we 
dealing  with? 

We  have  heard  year  after  year  the 
argument  that  we  could  not  pass  legis- 
lation dealing  with  coal  slurry  unless 
this  specific  water  language  was  in  the 
bill;  without  that,  without  the  proper- 
ly dotted  i's  and  the  crossed  t's  it 
simply  would  not  protect  western 
water. 

Yet  the  language  we  are  dealing 
with  today  is  historically  different.  It 
goes  off  in  a  new  direction,  and  we  are 
being  told  and  asked  to  believe  that  in 
every  way  western  water  or  any  water. 
State  water  or  States  rights  to  their 
water,  is  going  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  and  we  have 
to  ask,  what  day  of  the  week  is  it,  and 
what  version  of  the  law  are  we  dealing 
with? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  right.  We  had  this  lan- 
guage in  1978,  and  they  said  that  pro- 
tects it;  we  had  this  language  in  H.R. 
1010,  and  they  said  that  protects  it;  we 
have  this  language  before  us  in  this 
bill  today,  and  they  say  that  protects 
it.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt  that  any 
of  it  protects  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  think  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  have  pointed 
out  some  major  defects  with  water 
problems. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the 
Vento  amendment,  developed  with 
others,  really  only  tried  to  remedy  it 
and  tries  to  do  it  maybe  in  a  way  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand. 
But  I  think  the  aspect  the  gentleman 
addresses  in  terms  of  trying  to  gain  co- 
operation here  if  this  bill  should  pass 
is  an  important  aspect,  so  I  urge  the 
Members  to  consider  that. 

Surely  this  is  not  a  killer  amend- 
ment. This  bill  has  problems  beyond 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  re- 
solved all  the  water  problems.  Frank- 
ly, that  rests  with  the  authors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  was  looking  at  the  1978 
language  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred, and  with  respect  to  which  the 
chairman  made  comments,  and  I  think 
that  language  is  interesting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Snyder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
language  from  1978  says: 

The  applicant  has  any  and  all  permits  or 
authorization  for  use  of  any  surface  water 
or  underground  water  required  by  the  state 
or  states  having  jurisdiction  over  the  water 
to  be  used  or  have  a  valid  legal  interest  in 
the  underground  water  used  .... 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this  lan- 
guage goes  much  further  in  terms  of 
protection  of  water  than  what  we 
have.  I  think  we  have  a  problem  with 
the  Sporhase  decision.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  in  the  conmiittee 
solves  it,  and  I  tried  in  a  modest  way 
to  provide  for  some  cooperation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 
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the  very  thing  that  we  are 
ask  for  in  this  water  amend- 
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EDGAR. 


.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

Let   me   get   a   little 
sefeious  here,  and  I  will  get  to 
in  just  a  few  seconds. 

to  me  that  the  State  of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Vento 
amendment  is  a  critical  amendment 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  passed  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  and  Mr.  Vento  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  States  affect- 
ed by  diversion  of  water  for  use  in  a 
coal  pipeline.  The  amendment  deals 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  se- 
rious omission  in  a  seriously  flawed 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  we  have  examined  coal  pipeline 
legislation  over  the  years  that  I  have 
served  on  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Conunittee,  the  water  issue 
has  emerged  as  probably  the  single 
most  important  and  controversial  con- 
cern related  to  this  legislation.  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  largely  unte.'^ted  tech- 
nology of  coal  slurry,  the  process  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  ton  of  water  for 
every  ton  of  coal  shipped  in  this  mas- 
sive operation.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
pipelines  currently  planned  would 
originate  in  the  dry  Western  States 
and  deposit  wastewater  in  Southern 
and  Eastern  States  already  plagued 
with  water  pollution  problems.  In  a 
region  where  competition  for  water 
supply  is  already  fierce,  the  major 
western  rivers  and  aquifers  would  be 
tapped  for  another  new  use.  while  dis- 
posal of  water  laden  with  coal  dust 
and  chemical  solvents  would  present 
another  burden  for  communities  at  a 
pipeline's  receiving  end. 

The  water  rights  language  contained 
in  the  bill  before  us  represents  the 
first  attempt  by  supporters  of  the  coal 
pipeline  bill  to  deal  with  the  serious 
water  issues  raised  by  this  legislation. 
However,  the  new  water  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  inadequate  and 
misguided.  Specifically,  the  language 
of  the  bill  attempts  to  waive  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  grant  sweeping  powers  to 
individual  States  which  might  choose 
to  sell  or  divert  water  to  pipeline  de- 
velopers. Lacking  from  the  bill  is  any 
form  of  protection  for  those  affected 
downstream  States  which  have  been 
pleading  with  the  courts  and  Congress 
for  adequate  safeguards  should  the 
coal  slurry  bill  become  law. 

This  is  not  a  hypothetical  problem 
but  rather  the  most  serious  issue  con- 
fronting development  of  the  largest 
coal  pipeline  currently  being  pur- 
sued—the ETSI  line  from  Wyoming  to 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  already  agreed  to 
sell  50,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
for  use  in  the  ETSI  pipeline  at  a  total 
price  of  $1.4  billion.  The  water  would 
come  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' Oahe  project  on  the  Missouri 
River.  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
downstream  States  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin— Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Mis- 
souri—appeared before  the  Public 
Works  Conunittee  during  hearings  on 


this  bill  arguing  that  the  upstream 
States  like  South  Dakota  will  sell  this 
water  in  total  disregard  to  the  anxi- 
eties and  needs  of  worried  farmers  and 
consumers  in  other  States. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri River  situation,  however.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion wrote  to  the  members  of  the 
I>ublic  Works  Committee  in  June  stat- 
ing that  the  "provisions  of  the  coal 
slurry  pipeline  bill  are  inadequate  to 
protect  Great  Lakes  States  riparian 
rights  to  Great  Lakes  water."  In  fact, 
the  bill  would  threaten  the  water 
rights  and  water  supply  of  any  State 
affected  by  diversion  of  water  for  a 
coal  pipeline  where  an  agreement  gov- 
erning water  allocation  is  not  in  effect. 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  water  supply 
problem  is  clear.  Interstate  compacts 
are  the  traditional  means  of  governing 
allocation  of  water  resources  shared 
by  several  States.  The  bill  before  us 
recognizes  the  value  of  such  compacts 
by  explicitly  protecting  those  com- 
pacts currently  in  effect.  What  the 
Hammerschmidt  amendment  would  do 
is  to  simply  insure  that  all  States  af- 
fected by  a  diversion  of  water  for  pipe- 
line use  would  be  members  of  a  com- 
pact and  would  agree  to  the  terms  of 
allocation  of  water. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
argued  that  interstate  compacts  have 
traditionally  come  about  through  vol- 
untary arrangements  made  by  the 
States  involved  rather  than  through 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Indeed,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  require  such  compacts  now  if  we 
were  not  requiring  in  this  very  legisla- 
tion that  States  accept  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  for  coal  pipelines.  If  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  is  to  be  accepta- 
ble and  fair,  then  certain  minimum 
protections  of  the  rights  of  affected 
States  must  also  be  present  in  this  bill. 
Advocates  of  coal  slurry  should  not  be 
allowed  to  trample  States'  rights  on 
the  one  hand,  then  turn  around  and 
argue  that  a  States'  rights  doctrine 
precludes  a  Federal  requirement  for 
interstate  compacts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  face  squarely  their 
responsibility  to  insure  that  States  do 
not  enter  into  destructive  competition 
over  our  most  vital  resource  as  a  result 
of  development  of  coal  pipelines.  If 
this  amendment  fails,  we  will  not  only 
see  a  temptation  to  waste  vital  water 
resources,  we  will  also  see  open  con- 
flicts between  our  States  for  the  po- 
tentially enormous  prices  coal  slurry 
developers  must  pay  for  water.  Under 
the  Hammerschmidt  amendment  all 
States  affected  by  a  diversion  of  water 
for  pipeline  use  would  be  members  of 
a  compact  and  would  have  to  agree  to 
fair  allocations  of  water.  The  States 
themselves— not  Congress  or  the  pipe- 
line developer— would  decide  how  to 
share  their  common  resources. 


I  urge  adoption  of  the  Hammer- 
schmidt amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  make  the  point  that  there  is 
a  map  out  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
which  shows  what  the  flows  of  water 
would  be  should  these  pipelines  be 
built,  and  it  shows  how  the  waters  will 
be  diverted  from  many  portions  of  our 
country  into  other  portions  of  the 
country.  I  would  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  if  they  want  to  see  what  the 
water  impact  would  be. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  also  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  map,  because  in  this 
past  year  with  the  great  droughts  we 
have  had  there  may  be  some  interest 
on  the  part  of  some  States  for  picking 
up  this  slurry  process,  to  slurry  water 
for  the  direct  purpose. 

Suppose  a  contract  is  ended  and 
they  have  no  more  coal  to  slurry? 
They  may  begin  to  think  of  other  uses 
for  that  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento).  I  think  it  is  clearly  an  impor- 
tant amendment.  As  we  have  exam- 
ined coal  pipeline  legislation  over  the 
years,  as  long  as  I  have  served  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  the  water  issue  has 
emerged  as  probably  the  single  most 
important  and  most  controversial  con- 
cern related  to  this  legislation.  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  largely  untested  tech- 
nology of  coal  slurry,  I  have  to  admit 
that  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  water  to 
pass  a  large  quantity  of  coal.  In  a 
region  where  competition  for  water 
supply  is  already  fierce,  the  major 
western  rivers  and  aquifers  would  be 
tapped  for  another  new  use,  while  dis- 
posal of  water  laden  with  coal  dust 
and  chemical  solvents  would  present 
another  burden  for  communities  at 
the  pipeline's  receiving  end. 

The  water  rights  language  contained 
in  the  bill  before  us  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  attempt  by  supporters 
of  the  coal  pipeline  bill  to  deal  with 
the  serious  water  issues  raised  by  this 
legislation;  however,  the  new  water 
language  contained  in  the  bill  is  inad- 
equate and  misguided.  Specifically,  the 
language  of  the  bill  attempts  to  waive 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  grants  sweeping 
powers  to  individual  States  which 
might  choose  to  sell  or  divert  water  to 
pipeline  developers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully  to 
this  debate.  It  is  an  important  debate. 
We  have  heard  about  the  problems 
that  the  railroads  believe  they  will  be 
facing.  We  have  heard  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  talk  about  competi- 
tion. Both  sides  have  argued  for  the 
consumer. 

I  want  to  take  a  very  strong  stand  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  water  rights.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  question  that 
people  are  not  focusing  on.  I  think  it  is 
a  question  of  equity.  It  is  a  question  of 
a  natural  resource  that  is  being  divert- 
ed for  a  new  purpose  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  strongly  support  the 
Vento  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  leadership  in  terms  of  this 
area.  He  has  been  invaluable  in  terms 
of  the  help  that  he  has  provided,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  with  respect  to 
the  shared-water  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  that  under  the  shared-water 
amendment  that  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  give  legal  legislative 
rights  to  certain  groups,  the  State  of 
Oregon  where  the  water  comes  from, 
and  knock  out  the  pins,  knock  the  legs 
from  under  them,  pull  the  rug  out 
from  other  States  that  might  be  af- 
fected. 

I  think  we  are  delivering  this  prob- 
lem up  here  today  in  terms  of  this  bill 
because  it  does  the  transport  on  an 
interstate  basis  of  water,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  Obviously,  each 
State,  such  as  Texas  and  other  States, 
try  to  jealously— I  think  perhaps  ap- 
propriately—guard their  water 
rights— for  what?  For  human  con- 
sumption, for  agricultural  uses,  for  in- 
dustrial uses  and  for  various  processes; 
but  this  is  a  new  use  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  taking  that  water  out  of 
areas  that  are  very  arid  in  the  midst 
really  of  the  worst  drought  that  we 
have  had  in  many  years.  Passing  legis- 
lation that  will  set  a  precedent  will 
indeed  override  and  underpin  perhaps 
a  bad  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
so  it  is  this  issue  that  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  of  support  for  the 
Vento  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  point.  I 
have  had  a  private  conversation  with 
our  distinguished  colleagues  here.  My 


opposition  to  this  amendment  at  this 
point  in  no  way  indicates 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  have  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  simply  want  to  clear  up  the  point 
that  this  in  no  way  precludes  offering 
this  amendment  to  our  water  bill  at  a 
later  date.  In  fact,  while  I  think  it 
would  not  cure  the  water  problem,  if  it 
were  offered  to  the  water  bill  at  a 
later  date,  by  it  passing  this  would  not 
carry  with  it  the  onerus  problem  of 
having  passed  coal  slurry  pipeline  leg- 
islation; so  I  would  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  my  opposition  at  this 
point  on  this  bill  to  this  legislation  in 
no  way  suggests  that  kind  of  opposi- 
tion on  a  water  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
take  back  my  time. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  the 
only  gentleman  in  the  House  who  does 
not  support  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
legislation  who  will  take  the  position 
of  also  not  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  a  critical  amendment.  If 
we  go  to  the  Senate  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  think  we  need  this  amend- 
ment on.  If  the  Senate  rips  out  this 
amendment,  with  the  support  of  the 
pro-coal-slurry-pipeline  people,  I  think 
when  it  comes  back  to  the  House  in  a 
conference  report  that  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant limitation  if  this  water 
amendment  is  not  part  of  that  final 
conference  report. 

I  believe  that  the  votes  are  here  in 
the  House  to  defeat  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  if  in  fact  the  real  serious  flaw 
of  this  water  issue  is  not  corrected. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  would 

show  the  Congress  or 

Einy    section,    smy    para- 

any  sentence  in  this  bill  that 

debating  that  in  any  way 

from  a  right  that  a  State  has 

its  water  today,  either  an 

State   or   a  State   that   the 

to  pass  through, 
in  this  bill  does  it  contain  any 
that  takes  away  the  right 
has  today? 

It  is  the  absence  of  lan- 

this  bill  that  takes  away  the 

downstate  users  of  that 

control    the    capricious    or 

of  water  for  a  new  purpose 


s  nothing  in  the  language  of 

that   protects  the   State   of 

]  Nebraska  or  Missouri  from  the 

water  upstream. 

BHEAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

will  yield  further,  does  not 

gentleman  agree  that  those  States 

downstream    today    would    have    the 

ri^ts  that  they  had  yesterday 

this  bill  was  passed?  Does 

in  any  way  change  a  right 

have  today? 

ElDGAR.    It    absolutely    does 

the    rights,    because    it    uses 

a  new  purpose,  and  while  the 

)f  water  that  may  be  used  in 

pipeline   decision  may  be 

does  not  preclude  the  addi- 

of  water  at  larger  quantities 

future    time    by    additional 

that  may,  in  fact,  take  water 

watershed,  move  it  to  an- 

the    downstream    States 

to  go  to  the  courts  to  get  a 
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BAEAUX.  Is  that  not  the  situa- 
thit    a    downstream   State    has 


El  )GAR. 


Well,  I  am  suggesting 

are  going  to  use  water  for  a 

that   in   the  very   lan- 

the  legislation  you  ought  to 

t  hose  downstream  States. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

Edgar)  has  again  expired. 

request  of  Mr.  Vento,  and  by 

consent.  Mr.  Edgar  was  al- 

proceed    for    1    additional 


y  )u 
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lowed    1 0 
minute. 

Mr.  V:  JINTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem  m  yield? 

EpGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 

Minnesota. 
vtNTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
genf eman  for  yielding. 

the  bottom  line  on  this  bill  is 

clinther  in  the  back,  that  in  the 

any  conflict  between  the  pro- 

)f  this  section  and  any  other 

of  this  act  or  any  amend- 

mlade  by  this  act  or  any  other 

law,  the  provisions  of  this  sec 

tjhis  bill  govern. 

if    the    gentleman    does    not 

affects  any  other  rights  or 

othler  law.  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 
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to  say  nothing  about  what  the  impact 
might  be  on  case  law  and  other  things 
that  we  associate  with  such  rights,  as  a 
common  shared  surface  body  of  water 
aquifer.  Certainly  insofar  as  they  are 
not  apportioned  even  on  the  basis  of 
case  law  or  judicial  determination, 
they  are  dramatically  impacted  by  the 
use  of  this  water  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman,  I  think,  would  have  to 
agree  that  the  language  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  alter  the  rights  of  any 
State  to  its  apportioned  share  is  very 
powerful  language. 

It  is  simply  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  downstream  States  are  worse  off 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  than  they 
were  before.  Their  rights  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  take  back  my  time  and  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  I  have  a 
major  disagreement  over  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support  of  the  Vento 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  the  many  valid  rea- 
sons that  have  already  been  stated.  I 
note  the  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
a  very  strong  interest  in  this  and,  al- 
though I  feel  certain  that  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  with  either  his  state- 
ment or  his  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  courtesy  and  generosity. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  his  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  that  I  hesitate  to 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
just  as  I  say  to  the  two  committee 
chairmen,  I  really  hesitate  to  oppose 
the  coal  slurry  bill.  Frankly,  I  am  nei- 
ther here  nor  there  on  coal  slurry. 
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They  can  build  coal  slurry  lines  in 
this  country  now  and  they  do  so.  The 
question  is  why  do  they  come  to  this 
Congress  and  ask  for  a  coal  slurry  bill. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  State  legis- 
latures will  not  grant  coal  slurry  the 
rights  over  State  water.  No.  1.  No.  2, 
the  State  legislatures  will  not  grant 
the  companies  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  So  these  companies  ask  me 
and  you  to  do  that  for  them. 

There  are  few  issues  more  important 
to  westerners,  my  State  of  Montana, 
or  to  Americans,  than  water  and  its 


use.  This  Nation  has  a  long  history  of 
water  dependence  and  that  history  has 
formed  an  intricate  legal  network  of 
water  law.  This  framework  of  water 
apportionment  in  interstate  compacts 
has  now,  in  my  judgment,  been  jeop- 
ardized by  the  Sporhase  against  Ne- 
braska decision.  That  decision  had  sev- 
eral troubling  elements.  The  most  no- 
table were  the  jeopardizing  of  State 
water  export  bans,  the  recognition  of 
water  as  a  commodity,  and  therefore 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  and  the  vesting  in 
Congress  the  sole  right  for  water  adju- 
dication. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  us  say  that  we 
can  plug  this  leaky  coal  slurry  line.  We 
all  know  that  water  is  leaking  from 
this  line,  and  there  are  various  amend- 
ments to  try  to  patch  the  line  here 
and  there,  to  stop  America's  water 
from  leaking  out  of  coal  slurry,  to  pro- 
tect historic  States  rights  over  water. 
Let  us  say  that  we  can  do  that.  Let  us 
say  we  can  add  band-aids  on  this  coal 
slurry  line  to  stop  the  water  from  leak- 
ing out.  My  question  is  why  do  it  on 
this  bill? 

Why  would  the  Congress  want  to  do 
that  on  this  bill?  Why  would  the  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  step  in  and  say 
for  this  one  purpose,  not  hydroelectri- 
city,  not  nuclear  power,  for  this  one 
system,  coal  slurry  lines,  the  Congress 
will  decide  the  beneficial  use  for  water 
and  we  will  solve  the  States  rights 
over  water  for  this  one  use.  coal 
slurry. 

That  adds  to  the  curious  legislative 
history  of  this  act. 

Now.  let  me  make  one  more  point.  It 
is  very  important  in  my  judgment  for 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  recog- 
nize that  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  the  facilitation  of  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  and  the 
operation  of  coal  slurry  pipelines.  And 
therefore,  that  sole  purpose  is  not  rec- 
oncilable with  any  secondary  purpose 
such  as  the  protection  of  a  State's 
water  rights. 

In  order  to  facilitate  coal  slurry,  all 
State  laws  of  eminent  domain,  benefi- 
cial use  of  water  and  land,  to  name  but 
a  few,  will  be  preempted  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  legislation. 

This  Congress  has  experience  with 
that.  In  the  case  back  in  1946.  a  case 
called  First  Iowa  Hydroelectric  Coop- 
erative against  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that,  despite  the  specific  provisions  in 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  protect- 
ing State  laws  from  being  superseded 
and  requiring  compliance  with  State 
procedures,  Iowa's  licensing  require- 
ments for  dam  construction  and  oper- 
ation were  preempted. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  build 
coal  slurry  lines.  If  State  water  rights 
get  in  the  way  of  that.  Supreme  Court 
history  shows  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  come  down  on  the  side  of  building 


the  cosd  slurry  lines,  not  following  the 
language  that  we  have  used  to  try  to 
protect  State  water  rights. 

The  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
clear  on  that  my  friends. 

So,  I  say  this  to  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, who  joins  with  the  other  gen- 
tleman, including  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming,  in  trying  to  plug  the  leaks. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Howard  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Despite 
the  attempts  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
there  are  many  others,  and  when  I 
was  on  the  Interior  Committee  for  4 
years  I  was  one  of  them,  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  plug  the  leaks  on  this  pipe- 
line so  that  States'  water  would  not 
leak  out,  despite  our  attempts,  my 
friends,  it  carmot  be  done  on  this  bill. 
This  Congress  should  not  be  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  myriad  of  complex 
and  extremely  important  water  issues 
in  this  Nation  on  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
operation  and  construction  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is  in 
opposition  to  this  specific  amendment? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Montana.    The 
chairman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Then  I  wish  to 
change  my  statement  before  and  say  I 
do  agree  with  him. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  But  I 
tell  the  chairman  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  entire  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  3:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  States  the 
most  important  natural  resource  is 
coal.  For  others  it  is  petroleum.  For 
some  States  like  Florida  it  may  be 
weather  or  sunshine.  For  my  State  it 
is  water,  it  is  of  incredible  value  to  my 
State.  I  find  it  incredible,  therefore, 
that  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  at  reasonable  length  on  this  bill. 
At  this  point  I  would  point  out  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  Udall)  who  I  greatly  re- 
spect, that  only  the  members  of  the 
two  authorizing  committees  have  thus 
far  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
their  own  time  on  this  crucial  amend- 
ment. And,  therefore,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  object? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  3:40. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
relevant  authorizing  committees  how 
many  other  members  of  their  commit- 
tees intend  to  request  time  on  their 
own  so  that  I  might  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  estimate  whether  or  not  I 
will  receive  at  least  5  to  6  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  had  consulted  briefly 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
and  I  thought  it  was  generally  agreed. 
Looking  around  I  suspect  there  will  be 
2  or  3  minutes  available  for  each  of 
the  members,  some  of  whom  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time  trying  to  get 
heard. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  As  far  as  my  com- 
mittee is  concerned  I  see  only  two 
members  of  our  committee  standing. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LuJAN)  under  that  reservation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  would  not 
object,  I  will  ask  for  some  time  for 
myself  and  I  will  yield  the  time  to 
him,  so  he  will  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  legitimate  ways 
that  a  Member  whose  interests  are 
being  tramped  upon  can  cause  great 
trouble  in  this  body  on  this  legislation. 
And  I  am  not  about  to  place  in  jeop- 
ardy my  time  here  for  a  token  2  or  3 
minutes  of  time  to  speak  on  a  matter 
that  is  of  crucial  importance  to  my  dis- 
trict and  State. 

Therefore,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  Vento 
amendment  and  just  simply  say  after 
having  spent  6  years  looking  at  various 
water  laws  and  State  laws  pertaining 
to  water  that  all  of  us  know  in  this 
body  whether  we  want  to  admit  it  or 


not  that  this  Vento  amendment  is  a 
wart  on  national  water  law  and  State 
water  rights  and  I  believe  everybody  in 
this  body  knows  it. 

We  will  always  be  disputing  who 
owns  water,  how  much  they  own.  And 
that  is  an  issue  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  is  not  an  issue  for  us  to 
take  up  at  this  point. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  the  statement 
that  if  the  downstream  States  were 
really  concerned  about  their  water, 
they  would  change  the  language  in  the 
Vento  amendment.  This  amendment 
reads: 

No  state  shall  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  or 
permit  the  sale  or  transfer  of  water  for  coal 
pipelines. 

Then  it  is  silent— unless  we  have  an 
interstate  compact.  Why  does  it  not 
then  include  for  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
for  agricultural  purposes,  for  cooling 
powerplants,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  point  has  already  been  made 
today  by  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  takes  five 
times  more  water  to  cool  a  powerplant 
than  it  does  to  slurry  coal  down  a  pipe- 
line. Now,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  trying 
to  convince  this  body  that  somehow 
this  bill  is  hurting  downstream  States. 
I  make  the  point  if  you  really  want  to 
be  consistent,  you  ought  to  make  your 
amendment  fair  and  you  ought  not  to 
be  singling  out  only  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. Because  what  that  smells  of  is 
simply  this:  This  bill  that  Mr.  Udall  is 
putting  forth  is  an  antidiscrimination 
bill.  It  treats  coal  slurry  pipelines  just 
the  same  way  as  we  treat  everybody 
else. 
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And  to  be  against  the  bill,  to  me, 
simply  says  that  you  are  trying  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  your  own  special 
interests. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  same  considerations  in  all  other 
uses  of  water.  Of  course,  the  problem 
is  this  bill  extends  these  special  bene- 
fits in  the  State  water  law,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  clause,  only  to 
coal  slurry  and  that  is  what  this  bill 
deals  with.  That  is  the  germaneness 
issue  I  guess  you  are  arguing  and  obvi- 
ously we  are  trying  to  work  within  the 
narrow  scope  of  what  this  bill  is  doing 
with  regard  to  State  water  rights. 

We  are  not  trying  to  go  outside  of  it 
with  regard  to  the  comprehensive 
issue. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  If  I  can  get  back 
my  time,  you  are  limiting  the  rights  of 
the  State  to  deal  with  their  own  water 
and  you  are  only  limiting  that  to  the 
extent  it  applies  to  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

I  think  it  is  unfair.  I  think  it  is  dis- 
criminatory, and  I  think  we  ought  to 
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get  back  lown  to  the  bottom  line.  Do 
you  want  coal  slurry  pipelines  to  com- 
pete or  di  >  you  not?  That  is  the  issue. 
You  wapit  eminent  domain  for  rail- 
barges,  for  everything  else, 
lines,  but  not  coal  slurry 
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roads,  foi 
for  powe- 
pipelines. 

That  ai-gument 
smell  test 

Mr.   CFENEY. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MARRIOTT. 


does  not  pass  the 
Mr.   Chairman,   will 


to    my 


I    yield 
friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  fielding  and  I  would  like,  if  I 
might  tai  e  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity, to  r<  mind  my  colleagues  of  some- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Mo  >DY),  sadd  earlier,  which  is 
when  in  c  oubt  read  the  act. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pen  isylvania  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  ii;  to  grant  eminent  domain  to 
coal  pipelines.  That  is  true.  But  he  will 
also  find  sn  page  4  that  it  states,  after 
having  m  ide  that  clear: 

Except  tl  lat  Congress  declares  that  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  pipelines  may  occur  only 
if  now  01  hereafter  permitted  by  State 
water  law  and  interstate  allocations,  and 
hereby  del  'gates  to  and  ratifies  the  exercise 
of  such  ai  thority  by  the  States  as  further 
set  forth  h  irein. 

It  has  jeen  said  here  today  by  the 
gentlemai  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Skdster)  and  others  that  the  bill  does 
not  gran ,  sufficient  authority  to  the 
States  to  safeguard  their  water  rights. 
That  is  n  3t  accurate,  based  on  the  best 
testimon; '  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
I  hope  :o  have  the  opportunity  later 
on  this  a  temoon  during  the  course  of 
the  debase  to  clarify  one  more  time, 
because  t  apparently  needs  clarifica- 
tion for  nany  of  my  colleagues,  that 
the  biU  d  les  in  fact  do  exactly  that. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  just  want  to 
simply  siy  I  have  in  Utah  a  humble 
piece  of  and.  Going  across  my  land  is 
a  railroa(  I  line:  very  ugly.  Up  above  the 
railroad  s  an  electrical  power  system: 
very  uglj . 

Now,  yau  tell  me  what  a  6-foot  un- 

dergrour  d  pipeline  is  going  to  cause  as 

a  problei  n  and  what  danger  it  will  be. 

I  thin:  we  are  putting  up  smoke 

screens. 

The  CIAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tie  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Marriot  r)  has  expired. 

(On  re  luest  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Marriott  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  B2REUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yiel  1? 

Mr.  NARRIOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BI REUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  As  I  understand  his 
commen:,  and  perhaps  I  misheard,  is 
the  gentleman  suggesting  the  amend- 
ment mst  the  test  of  germaneness? 


Would  it  be  your  view  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota's  amendment 
was  constructed  in  the  fashion  you  are 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  germane, 
because  I  have  doubts  about  the  ger- 
maneness of  an  amendment  construct- 
ed in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  No.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  it  is  inconsistent.  Because 
of  its  inconsistency  it  brings  to  the 
foreground  its  real  intent. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  the  gentleman  said  that  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  agree 
with  him  as  to  his,  if  I  understand  it, 
interpretation  of  this  amendment.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  understand 
quite  clearly  that  this  gentleman  does 
not  agree  with  his  interpretation  and  I 
assume  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
others  that  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  ancient  debating  theorum  that 
passion  and  reason  are  inversely  pro- 
portionate is  holding  true  here  this 
afternoon.  To  understand  that  com- 
ment better,  you  should  know  that  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  in  relatively  recent 
years,  passed  a  law  that  prohibited 
flatly  the  exportation  of  any  water 
from  that  State,  without  the  borders 
of  that  State  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever. 

That  statute  was  taken  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  held  in  these 
words:  "It  was  an  impermissible 
burden  on  interstate  commerce." 

That  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  was  correct  in  every  respect. 
And  it  is  ironic  here  today  that  having 
brought  about  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  seeks  to  deal  with  the  problems 
inherent  in  that  decision  that  the 
wrath  of  people,  particularly  I  might 
say  from  Nebraska,  is  directed  against 
the  provision  which  goes  precisely  to 
the  issue  of  correcting  Nebraska's  ca- 
priciousness  in  passing  that  statute  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  has  read  the  Supreme 
Court  case,  the  Sporhase  case? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  have  indeed. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  read  it  as 
well.  I  happen  to  know  the  Sporhase 
family  and  their  effort  to  move  water 
across  Dundy  County  line  to  their  own 
property  in  Colorado. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  rather  di- 
rectly to  Nebraska: 


Here  are  the  legislative  remedies  available 
to  you.  Here  are  all  the  type  of  statutory 
changes  that  may  meet  the  test  for  you  to 
forbid  exportation  of  your  water.  But  your 
state  legislative  body  has  not  yet  provided 
those  provisions. 
Mr.  McNULTY.  Right. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  But  it  does  not 
suggest.  I  hope  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  that  that  is  an  insoluble  situa- 
tion. It  does  not  suggest,  as  earlier  sug- 
gested by  a  Member  of  this  body,  that 
in  Sporhase  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  is  the  last  word  on  a  State's 
ability  to  control  the  exportation  of  its 
water  resources.  In  fact,  it  gives  very 
specific  directions  to  the  State  legisla- 
tive body. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  agree  with  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  interpretation.  In  fact,  what 
the  Supreme  Court  did  say  was  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  delegation  of 
power  or  authority  to  do  that,  and 
absent  some  valid  reason  to  do  it 
rather  than  a  capricious  total  restraint 
against  the  exportation  of  water,  the 
Nebraska  statute  was  invalid  and 
rightly  so. 

Now,  having  been  given  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  language 
that  tells  us  or  tells  you,  perhaps,  in 
Nebraska  how  you  may  more  accurate- 
ly deal  with  that  situation,  and  now 
having  before  you  a  bill  which  incor- 
porates the  suggestion  gratuitously 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  that  Nebraska  is 
arguing  against  having  put  in  place 
precisely  the  authority  it  should  have 
had  in  the  first  place  before  it  adopted 
that  statute. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr.  McNULTY.  I  do. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  did  not  suggest 
anything  having  to  do  with  the  com- 
merce clause  because  that  is,  of  course, 
outside  the  capacity  of  the  unicameral 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  to 
address.  That  is  a  decision  that  can 
only  be  made  here. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Is  it  not  true  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  it  was  "an  impermis- 
sible burden  on  interstate  commerce," 
almost  in  those  words?  Does  that  not 
tell  you  something? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  not  the 
full  extent,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  of  what  it  says.  In  fact,  it  said 
you  have  not  prescribed  in  statutory 
language  the  sufficient  language  to  in- 
dicate why  water  should  not  be  ex- 
ported, so  go  back  and  do  it. 
Mr.  McNULTY.  Right. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  But  that  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation 
here  today  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce clause.  It  is  not  relevant  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  is  going 
to    delegate    responsibilities    to    the 


States  in  order  to  protect  the  water 
for  States  of  origin. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  But  reclaiming  my 
time,  this  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a 
State  may  make  the  decision,  has  the 
power  under  interstate  commerce  au- 
thority to  allow  water  under  some  cir- 
cumstances to  leave  the  State,  and  in 
presenting  a  valid  reason,  therefore, 
while  it  does  that,  it  simultaneously 
gives  every  State  from  which  this 
water  might  be  exported  the  authority 
to  refuse  to  export  so  much  as  a  gallon 
of  it. 

So  this  amendment  is,  and  has  right- 
ly been  described  as  a  killer  amend- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  those  who  want 
to  stop  the  world  and  get  off.  And  we 
ought  not  to  yield  to  these  Luddite 
sympathies.  You  remember  the  folks 
170  years  ago  who  on  seeing  a  new 
weaving  machine  come  into  being 
which  would  allow  people  to  weave 
better  cloth,  and  faster,  decided  the 
reaction  to  that  should  be  to  destroy 
the  machine.  And  it  is  in  that  spirit 
that  unintentionally  perhaps  most  of 
these  amendments  have  been  offered. 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment has  to  be  viewed  as  the  100  some 
amendments  that  Congress  is  going  to 
look  at  with  regard  to  this,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  put  into  place  the  technology 
that  can  deliver  energy  at  a  very  effi- 
cient cost  to  the  American  people. 

The  cost  of  energy  has  absolutely 
devastated  the  American  public.  In  my 
own  State  of  Florida  we  have  to  bring 
the  coal  a  long  way  down  the  penin- 
sula, particularly  when  you  get  into 
south  Florida. 

Electric  costs  are  extremely  high. 
This  is  really  a  consumer  bill.  I  think 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  technology  to  ad- 
vance to  the  degree  that  it  can. 

If  we  are  serious  about  it,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Utah  prop- 
erly pointed  it  out,  if  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  this  is  a  railroad  versus 
consumer  bill,  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  we  are  going  to  vote  down 
this  amendment  and  we  are  going  to 
vote  down  further  amendments  be- 
cause the  question  is  simply  this:  Are 
we  going  to  put  in  place  this  type  of 
technology  for  the  American  con- 
sumer? 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  think  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  there  has  to 
be  some  kind  of  understanding  of  how 
we  are  going  to  resolve  this  issue  each 


and  every  time  that  the  utilization  of 
water  within  any  State  is  debated. 

There  are  going  to  be  more  debates 
in  the  future  just  as  there  have  been 
in  the  past.  I  think  each  and  every 
time  one  of  these  issues  arises  we  are 
going  to  have  to  rely  upon  the  States 
to  work  them  out. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  how  we  are  going  to  resolve  the 
issues.  The  Vento  amendment  would 
put  a  State  like  South  Dakota  at  the 
mercy  of  any  State  at  any  time  before 
making  a  determination  on  how  to  use 
its  water. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill  I  think  there  is 
a  very  important  feature  without 
which  I  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
entire  bill.  It  says: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  alter  the  rights  of 
any  State  to  its  apportioned  share  of  the 
waters  of  any  body  of  surface  or  ground 
water. 

This  amendment  deletes  the  impact 
of  that  provision.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  but  that  we  jeopardize 
the  apportioned  share  of  each  State, 
were  it  not  for  this  particular  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  To  delete  it,  as  the 
Vento  amendment  would  do.  would 
detrimentally  affect  not  only  South 
Dakota,  but  every  State  with  immense 
interest  in  its  water  allocation. 

It  is  also  too  narrowly  defined. 
There  ought  to  be  a  broader  scope  if 
we  are  going  to  take  into  account  all  of 
the  matters  confronting  the  States  in 
the  way  we  contend  with  water.  That 
scope  cannot  be  limited  to  pipelines 
alone  in  seeking  a  broad  consensus 
among  States  affected. 

If  it  is  veto  powers,  we  support,  then 
we  are  30  years  too  late.  South  Dakota 
would  have  loved  veto  power  when  the 
whole  issue  of  flood  control  was  taken 
into  account  back  then. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  result  of 
those  flood  control  provisions  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  South  Dakota  has  had 
to  accept  six  main  stem  dams.  And 
that,  according  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, has  resulted  in  a  $1.65  billion 
savings  in  avoided  flood  damage  for  all 
of  the  downstream  States  since  the 
dams  were  built. 

We  also  should  have  had  veto  when 
this  country  developed  hydroelectric 
power.  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
from  these  dams  just  in  this  fiscal 
year  1980  provided  Nebraska  with  23.5 
percent  of  all  of  its  power,  Minnesota 
with  29.4  percent  of  its  power,  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota  with  15.3  per- 
cent of  its  power. 

The  point  here  is  that  in  each  and 
every  one  of  these  cases  there  has 
been  a  regional  interest.  South  Dakota 
should  have  attempted  to  veto  the  fa- 
vorable impact  that  each  and  every 
one  of  these  benefits  have  had.  But  we 
did  not.  We  could  not.  And  all  of  our 
neighbors  has  benefited  as  a  result. 


Now,  that  South  Dakota  is  to  be 
compensated,  a  veto  ought  not  be 
given  any  State  in  the  allocation  of 
our  water. 

We  have  to  consult,  we  have  to  nego- 
tiate. There  is  little  that  we  gain 
through  interstate  contamination. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns  and  I  sincerely  un- 
derstand what  he  is  saying. 

Of  course,  his  State  has  a  unique 
problem  insofar  as  the  administration 
in  that  State  which  has  sought  the 
right  to  sell  vast  quantities  of  water  in 
a  commitment  for  that  purpose.  And  it 
really  I  think  has  brought  on  a  great 
deal  of  concern  that  all  of  us  have. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  in 
terms  of  the  apportioned  share  issue, 
there  is  not  a  judicial  determination  of 
that.  In  many  cases  we  know  that 
some  of  the  informal  agreements  such 
as  the  Colorado  River  has  appropri- 
ated over  100  percent  of  the  water. 

In  those  cases  you  are  going  to  run 
into  conflict. 

I  would  just  tell  the  gentleman  to 
look  also  not  at  page  5  but  clause  3 
and  4  of  that  same  section  and  finally 
look  at  the  top  of  page  6  stating  that 
this  overrides  any  and  all  other  con- 
cerns. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
the  substance  of  this  is  to  provide  the 
State  of  origin  with  a  very  unique 
right  for  coal  slurry  only. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  give  me  one  example  of 
a  situation  in  any  selected  body  where- 
by we  require  unanimity  before  a  deci- 
sion can  be  made? 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  city 
council,  a  county  commission,  or  the 
U.S.  Congress,  there  is  no  body  where 
we  require  unanimity. 

Yet  that  is  really  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment.  It  requires  unanimity 
before  any  State  can  allocate  any  of 
its  water,  as  we  appropriated  under 
the  apportioned  share  provision  of 
page  5  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  anticipate  in 
many  cases  there  may  be  compacts 
that  could  agree,  that  the  amendment 
would  in  fact  not  require  a  reinvention 
of  the  wheel  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

That  is  an  amendment  that  we 
placed  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  commodity  that  has  the  im- 
portance or  uniqueness  in  terms  of 
water. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  really  does  not  answer  the 
question. 
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;UTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Arizona. 
,.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
following  the  5  minutes  al- 
to the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Berettter),  all  debate 
pending  amendment  and  all 
thereto  close  at  3:40  p.m. 
dHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Arizona? 
none,    all    debate   on    this 
and     all     amendments 
vill  end  at  3:40  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ight  to  object.  I  could  not  get 
m  icrophone. 

qEIAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Was 
on  his  feet  at  the  time? 
Yes,  I  was,  Mr.  Chair- 
trying  to  get  to  the  micro- 


gentleman 
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thereto 
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phone. 

The  dHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemjin  reserves  the  right  to 
object? 

Mr. 
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here 
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time 
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.  Yes,  I  do. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  standing 
since  this  debate  began,  just 
^ntleman  from  Nebraska  has. 
only  been  one  speaker  who 
member  of  either  one  of  the 
conimittees.  I  would  appreciate  it 
be  given  some  assurance  of  a 
we  would  be  permitted  to 
was    originally    my    bill, 
introduced,  and  I  would  have 
difficulty  if  they  are  going  to 
)ff  so  that  we  do  not  have  an 
to  speak. 
ALL.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will  the 
yield? 
flEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
he  committee. 

1. 1  recognize  the  dilemma 

ger^leman  has,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

have  a  fair  debate.  But  the 


House  rules  are  conducted  with  prece- 
dents so  that  we  can  work  these  things 
out. 

The  gentleman  sees  the  number  of 
Members  standing.  It  is  quite  likely 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
will  have  in  a  very  short  time  3,  4,  or  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Continuing  with  my 
reservation,  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
way  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  to  amend  that  request  to  in- 
clude 5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  who  is  raising 
the  issue? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It 
would  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  to  do  so  if 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
state his  inquiry? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  request  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  amend  his  request  so  as 
to  reserve  5  minutes  of  the  additional 
time  for  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  or  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona?  Hearing 
none,  all  debate  on  this  bill  will  be 
ended  and  all  amendments  thereto  will 
be  over  at  3:40  with  the  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  will  have  5  minutes  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Chairman  clarify  what  he  means? 
Does  he  mean  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Not  the  whole  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  will  expire  at  3:40  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  we 
make  it  3:45? 

We  have  spent  5  minutes  debating 
the  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  the  re- 
quest to  make  it  3:45. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)? 
The  request  is  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  at  3:45  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  5  minutes  of 
that  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereu- 
ter)  has  5  minutes,  and  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman. 

D  1520 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt).  And  I 
would  say  that  I  have  no  apology  to  the 
body,  but  I  would  hope  they  would  un- 
derstand that  on  an  issue  as  important 
as  this,  the  most  important  issue  to  my 
constituents  in  the  5  years  that  I  have 
served  here,  certainly  caused  some  irri- 
tation to  occur  in  this  Member's  voice 
a  few  minutes  ago  when  it  appeared  I 
might  be  denied  adequate  time  by  the 
imposition  of  a  time  limit  on  debate 
for  the  Vento  amendment. 

It  is  not  always  illuminating  to  hear 
the  debate  in  this  body,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting and  it  is  imaginative  to  hear  it. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  argu- 
ments that  I  have  heard  occurred  a 
few  minutes  ago,  is  that  we  ought  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  water.  We  ought  to 
keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
these  State  water  matters. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  Federal  legislation  will  cause 
States,  for  their  individual  advantages, 
to  sell  interstate  water  for  use  outside 
the  State,  even  outside  an  interstate 
river  basin. 

So  I  say  let  the  States  decide  on  how 
to  use  shared  water  through  compacts, 
if  such  shared  water  is  to  be  used  out- 
side these  States.  And  therefore  to 
make  such  a  decision  without  domi- 
nance by  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Shuster),  whose  excellent  ar- 
guments were  then  further  refined 
further  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Craig),  made  some  interesting 
points.  This  Vento  amendment  is  a 
valid  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  and,  I 
conclude  that  this  bill  is  better  with 
the  Vento  amendment  than  without. 

But,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  impossible 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
counsels,  to  "turn  off  that  spigot" 
once  it  is  turned  on.  I  am  undergoing  a 
conversion  here  on  the  floor  because 


that  is  the  argument  that  I  main- 
tained the  first  4  years  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  later  abandoned. 

I  know  that  we  have  an  imaginative 
effort  by  the  WyonUng  delegation  in 
both  bodies  and  by  others  to  find  a 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  States  of 
origin.  But,  in  fact,  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  representing  the  Mountain 
States  and  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
that  by  apportionment  of  this  House 
there  is  only  one  Member  from  South 
Dakota,  one  Member  from  North 
Dakota,  one  Member  from  Wyoming, 
and  two  from  Montana,  the  likely 
sources  of  water  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines in  the  immediate  future.  And 
while  you  may  well  have  protected 
States  of  origin,  not  protecting  those 
who  are  not  States  of  origin,  it  is  a 
simple  matter.  I  am  afraid,  for  the 
protections  under  the  delegation  of 
the  Commerce  clause  authority  given 
these  States  of  origin  to  be  denied  in 
the  future  protections.  This  Vento 
amendment  and  others  proposed  by 
this  Member  are  not  killer  amend- 
ments because  the  bill  itself  is  fatally 
flawed. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 
about  the  Sporhaus  case  from  my 
home  State. 

And  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  July 
27.  1982.  CRS  memo,  entitled  "Spor- 
haus V.  Nebraska, "  as  follows: 

However,  the  court  found  that  the  reci- 
procity provision  operates  as  an  explicit  bar- 
rier to  interstate  commerce  and  that  the 
States,  therefore,  bear  the  initial  burden  of 
demonstrating  a  close  fit  between  the  reci- 
procity requirement  and  the  asserted  local 
purpose. 

This,  the  court  held,  Nebraska  has 
failed  to  do  in  this  instance.  However, 
the  court  also  indicated  that  "Reci- 
procity provisions,  depending  on  their 
wording  and  the  justifications  offered 
in  their  defense,  might  survive  consti- 
tutional scrutiny." 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  a  few 
minutes  ago  tried  to  suggest  that  the 
Sporhaus  case  is  really  crucial  and 
that  there  is  some  failure  in  Nebras- 
ka's Legislature  to  solve  the  problem 
and  it,  therefore,  is  ironic  that  this 
Member  would  be  up  speaking  against 
this  coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation. 

But  in  this  general  look  at  the  Spor- 
haus case,  you  really  have  to  recog- 
nize, in  all  fairness.  I  think,  that  this 
case  is  not  relevant  to  protecting  the 
interstate  water  resources  of  States 
that  are  not  States  of  origin. 

Now.  much  has  been  made  of  subsec- 
tion 3  and  subsection  4  under  section  3 
of  this  legislation.  And  the  argument 
has  been  advanced  that  the  States 
whose  water  might  be  affected  by  the 
sale  of  interstate  water,  be  it  surface 
or  ground  waters,  have  their  recourse 
in  the  courts. 

Now,  I  would  ask.  first  of  all,  is  it 
reasonable  in  every  instance  of  a  pro- 
posed interstate  sale  to  make  the  af- 


fected States  pursue  their  interests  in 
the  courts? 

And  second,  what  would  the  courts 
say  if  in  fact  they  squarely  addressed 
the  issue?  They  would  say  in  all  proba- 
bility. "Your  interstate  water  re- 
sources either  are  or  are  not  being 
damaged  by  this  proposed  interstate 
sale.  " 

But  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  courts  would  ever  go 
so  far  as  to  actually  apportion  such 
interstate  waters. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  allocation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
minute  as  will  the  following  Members: 
Messrs.  Shuster,  Howard,  Oberstar, 
Vento,  Lujan,  Cheney,  Clinger, 
Snyder,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shu- 
ster yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  for  yielding  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  courts  are  unlike- 
ly to  make  that  apportionment  but  tell 
the  States  to  address  that  apportion- 
ment question  by  interstate  compact. 
But  that  means  that  States  that  are 
willing  to  sell  what  is  arguably  inter- 
state water  have  an  incentive  not  to 
enter  into  an  interstate  compact.  They 
will  block  such  an  effort.  So  there  is 
not  workable  recourse  for  affected 
States  in  the  courts. 

And  so  we  have  a  catch-22  situation. 
There  really  is  no  recourse  to  the 
States  under  the  judicial  system. 

Finally.  I  would  make  this  point.  I 
know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
ask  why  the  major  proponents  of  this 
bill,  be  as  they  are  in  some  parts  from 
the  arid  States  of  the  West,  would  sup- 
port this  bill  unless  all  the  water 
issues  were  resolved.  I  just  point  out 
that  many  of  these  States  have  coal  as 
well  as  water  and  that  a  great  deal 
more  revenue  can  be  generated  from 
the  sale  of  coal  in  the  short  term  than 
in  any  use  of  water  into  question. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
impact  of  this  use  of  water  upon  those 
States  which  are  downstream  of  the 
mountain  or  Upper  Great  Plains 
States,  upon  those  States  which  have 
no  coal  and  which  depend  upon  ade- 
quate flows  from  rivers  which  origi- 
nate in  those  other  States. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  review  this  serious  issue  for  my  col- 
leagues. 
As  we  began  debate  2  weeks  ago.  the 

proponents  of  the  bill  spoke  at  great 

length  of  the   protection   which   has 

been     provided     for     the     individual 

States.  There  may  yet  be  some  confu- 


sion as  to  the  effects  which  passage  of 
this  measure  would  have  upon  those 
States  downstream  of  the  State  which 
chooses  to  sell  the  large  amounts  of 
water  which  these  coal  slurry  pipeline 
systems  will  require.  Proponents  will 
say  that  the  water  provisions  in  the 
bill  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  exist- 
ing water  rights  of  the  States  relative 
to  one  another.  They  say  that  these 
are  hold  harmless  provisions,  that 
States  are  in  the  exact  same  position 
relative  to  one  another  as  they  were 
without  the  bill.  Only  in  the  strictest 
and  most  limited  sense  is  that  true. 
What  the  proponents  of  the  bill  do  not 
say,  however,  is  that  passage  of  this 
bill  will  result  in  encouraging  States  to 
sell  water  which  they  share  with  other 
States  for  use  in  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
without  consulting  those  other  States 
which  may  be  adversely  affected.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will,  in  effect,  place  a 
Federal  imprimatur  upon  interstate 
and  interbasin  transfers  for  coal  slurry 
pipeline  purposes,  regardless  of  the 
effect  which  that  usage  will  have  upon 
other  States  which  share  that  water 
source. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  this 
bill,  supposedly  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  water  rights  of  the  States,  dele- 
gates back  to  the  State  of  origin  the 
Commerce  clause  powers  to  govern  the 
export  of  water.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  action,  however,  will  be  to  give 
a  State  which  wishes  to  sell,  for  use 
outside  that  State,  water  which  it 
shares  with  other  States,  the  awesome 
advantage  of  Commerce  clause  power 
over  other  States  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Does  this  Congress 
really  want  to  bestow  upon  any  one 
State  such  an  unfair  advantage  over 
others  with  which  it  shares  these  re- 
sources? That  is  unfair  and  bad  public 
policy. 

The  amendment  offered  will  require 
the  existence  of  a  compact  among  af- 
fected States  before  interstate  water 
can  be  transferred  outside  any  State 
for  use  in  these  pipelines.  Proponents 
of  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  say  that 
this  approach  does  violence  to  the  tra- 
ditional water  laws  of  this  country, 
that  the  requirement  for  agreement 
among  States  which  share  scarce 
water  resources  is  an  unprecedented 
Federal  action  and  without  justifica- 
tion. Do  they  seriously  believe  that 
these  issues  are  best  resolved  in  suits 
among  the  States  in  Federal  court, 
rather  than  by  requiring  agreement 
among  the  affected  States?  An  impar- 
tial observer  would  surely  say  that  this 
bill,  as  it  stands,  does  a  great  deal 
more  damage,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
water  rights  of  the  individual  States, 
and  to  interstate  relations  in  general, 
than  any  amendment  addressing  the 
shared  water  question. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  will  also  argue 
that  adoption  of  a  shared  water 
amendment  will  give  any  State  which 
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resource  an  absolute  veto 

another  State's  decision  to 

water    for   that    purpose.    I 

clearly  that  it  is  not  the 

of  this  Member,  nor  the  gen- 

rom    Minnesota,    to   subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  other 

States.  Rather,  it  is  intended 

compact  process  would  make 

of  interstate  water  to  each 

that  each  State  would  then 

to  dispose  of  all  or  part  of 

in  any  manner  which  it 

accordance  with  the  laws  of 

and  the  wishes  of  its  citi- 

_;.  each  and  every  transac- 

not  be  subjected  to  the  ap- 

the  compact  States.  Trans- 

_  be  made  from  each  individ- 

s  allocation,  freely  arrived  at 

among  the  States  which 

resource. 

of  the  bill  will  talk  in 

a  State's  right  to  dispose  of 

which    it    controls.    That 

does  not  answer  the  ques- 

Ihe  rights  of  other  States  to 

A    more    basic    question 

addressed.   Should   we   give 

an  unqualified  right  to  dis- 

mlimited  quantities  of  water 

it  has  access,  regardless  of 

rights   and    needs   of 

with  which  it  shares  that 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that 

policy  would  require  an 

among  all  those  States. 

,  proponents  of  this  legisla- 

have  Members  believe  that 

of  a  shared  water  amend- 

give  other  States  a  veto 

intrastate  water  uses  for 

purpose.  A  recently  circulat- 

Colleague  questions  whether 

help  to  establish  a  major 

which   will   in   time   allow 

neighbor  your  State  •  •  * 

_  a  veto  over  your  State's  use 

for  industrial,  municipal,  ag- 

or   recreational    purposes? 

;learly  not  the  issue  embodied 

present  debate.  I  would  stress 

amendment  which  is  now  of- 

govems  interstate  tranfers. 

pipeline  purposes.  The  deci- 

individual  States  as  to  the 

of  water,  for  whatever  pur- 

that  State,  will  remain 


w  tiich  : 


preserve  the  water  rights  of 
as  they  stand,  but  let  us 
any  one  State  the  right  to  ex- 
awesome  Commerce  clause 
d  elegated  to  it  by  the  Congress 
bill,  to  the  serious  long-term 
disadvai  >tage  of  other  States  with 
which  i ;  shares  water.  Make  no  mis- 
take ab(  lut  it,  that  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  bil ,  unless  we  adopt  an  amend 
ment  lil  :e  the  one  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemaui   rom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  r  ;cognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amentiment  originated  as  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  some  long  time  ago  be- 
cause of  concern  I  had  over  the  sale  of 
water  by  South  Dakota  to  an  ETSI 
pipeline. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  credit 
to  the  gentleman.  Certainly  his  help 
and  support  and  his  initial  sponsor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereu- 
TER),  have  been  immensely  helpful  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  this.  I  think 
they  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
any  success  it  has  had. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  amendment  is  sig- 
nificantly better  than  the  bill  that  I 
introduced  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle).  He 
brought  up  an  objection  over  the  fact 
that  the  original  bill  had  a  clause  that 
said  each  State  must  individually 
agree  to  each  sale  of  water.  This 
amendment  has  been  changed.  This 
amendment  simply  requires  that  there 
be  a  compact  among  the  affected 
States  which  would  authorize  such 
sales  of  water. 

The  big  difficulty  we  have  is  decid- 
ing who  owns  the  water.  And  appar- 
ently the  argument  here  would  be  by 
some  Members  that  as  the  water  flows 
through  their  State  it  belongs  to  that 
State  as  it  flows  through  the  State.  At 
least  in  this  gentleman's  opinion  that 
is  not  the  situation. 
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In  this  gentleman's  opinion,  water 
that  starts  upstream,  flows  down 
through  several  States,  is  not  the 
property  of  a  State  as  calling  it  its 
water  as  it  comes  through  those 
States.  This  amendment  simply  says 
that  that  water  that  flows  through 
those  States,  there  shall  be  a  compact 
which  agrees  as  to  how  that  water  is 
to  be  sold  if  it  is  sold  outside  that 
State  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline. 

We  should  make  something  clear. 
Somebody  mentioned  irrigation.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  irrigation.  First 
of  all,  it  has  been  complained  that  it 
did  not  have  to  do  with  irrigation. 
And,  second,  I  would  hope  we  would 
understand  that  this  leaves  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  a  State  to  use  that 
water  in  that  State,  within  its  State, 
according  to  its  wishes,  and  it  does  not 
adversely  affect  that  in  any  way. 

You  see,  the  problem  we  get  into,  if 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  as  a 
Congress  here  to  try  to  bring  some 
regulation  and  some  sense  as  to  how 
we  use  the  water,  is  that  Montana  has 
already  said.  'Look,  if  South  Dakota  is 
going  to  sell  the  water  out  of  the  river 
to  get  revenues  from  South  Dakota, 


then  we  better  sell  it  first,  and  we 
better  do  the  selling,"  and  it  will  con- 
stantly move  in  that  direction. 

If  we  are  going  to  avoid  those  types 
of  difficulties,  I  submit  that  we  need  a 
compact  between  the  affected  States, 
and  I  submit  that  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

People  have  said,  "If  you  turn  on  the 
spigot,  you  carmot  turn  it  off."  That  is 
all  the  more  point  as  to  why  we  at  this 
time  should  recognize  the  problem  and 
why  we  should  legislate  that  Congress 
says  that  indeed  we  should  approach 
this  in  a  sensible,  sensible  mariner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  more  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  says,  "Let 
us  get  at  it  now,  let  us  get  at  it  now 
and  try  to  legislate  something  that 
will  say  that  we  are  going  to  treat  this 
water  as  a  shared  resource  of  inter- 
state commerce,  as  indeed  it  is,  so  that 
indeed  there  will  be  a  compact  that 
will  determine  how  that  should  be 
shared." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  States  that  share  and  use 
that  water  should  make  that  decision, 
and  I  certainly  urge  support  for  the 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lujan 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich  yield  their  time 
to  Mr.  Cheney.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Clinger 
yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Cheney.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Cheney)  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  con- 
clude this  debate  with  a  few  minutes 
of  comments  on  the  water  law. 

A  number  of  charges  and  comments 
have  been  made.  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  all  deeply  concerned  about  the 
issue  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  wheth- 
er for  or  against  coal  slurry. 

Let  me  simply  restate  again  the 
desire  of  those  of  us  who  crafted  the 
language  that  is  in  the  bill  as  it  relates 
to  water. 

I  personally  am  not  here  today  to 
advocate  coal  slurry  lines  or  to  oppose 
coal  slurry  lines  for  Wyoming.  I  am 
here  today  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  specifically  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature,  to  make 
that  decision.  They  may  choose  to 
grant,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to 
export  permits  for  a  coal  slurry  line, 
they  may  choose  to  impose  conditions 
on  that,  they  may  choose  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  water  for  a  coal  slurry 


pipeline.  Under  existing  law.  before 
this  bill  is  passed,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Sporhause, 
they  cannot  do  that.  Wyoming  today 
no  longer  has  the  right  to  prohibit  or 
limit  or  condition  the  export  of  water 
for  coal  slurry  unless  we  pass  this  bill 
and  the  language  that  is  in  it. 

Specifically,  the  bill  does  grant 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  the  right  to  States  to  reg- 
ulate water  in  coal  slurry  pipelines  as 
an  item  of  interstate  commerce.  And  I 
would  quote  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Southern  Pacific 
against  Arizona,  1948: 

Congress  has  undoubted  power  to  redefine 
the  distribution  of  power  over  interstate 
commerce.  It  may  either  permit  the  States 
to  regulate  the  commerce  in  a  manner 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  permissible 

This  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
here  today.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  my  collegues  to  under- 
stand that  if  you  believe  in  the  States 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  a  slurry  line,  whether  or 
not  to  impose  conditions  on  the  export 
of  water,  conditions  under  which 
slurry  lines  are  to  operate,  then  you 
ought  to  support  the  water  language 
in  the  bill  as  drafted.  If  you  support 
States  rights,  then  you  should  oppose 
the  Vento  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  House,  be- 
cause it  does  in  fact  mandate  for  the 
first  time  ever  participation  in  inter- 
state compacts  for  particular  water 
use. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  restrict  or  limit  or  prevent  any 
State  from  forming  an  interstate  com- 
pact in  order  to  regulate  how  water  is 
handled  that  passes  through  their  par- 
ticular State? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  impose 
such  a  restriction.  The  bill  grants  the 
right  to  States  significant  authority 
over  water  that  is  theirs,  in  effect, 
under  appropriation.  It  does  not  grant 
authority  over  water  to  any  State  that 
they  do  not  currently  have  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  water  that  is  available 
to  them,  in  terms  of  allocation. 

When  in  doubt,  read  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  very  precise.  It  is  very  clear.  It 
does  support  the  basic  fundamental 
principle  that  I  think  most  of  us  be- 
lieve in  that  the  States  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  decide  how  their  water  is 
used,  and  it  is  consistent  with  existing 
practices  in  terms  of  allocating  share 
of  a  body  of  water. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Snyder 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Oberstar.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Oberstar)  for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  water 
rights  amendment,  not  to  make  the 
coal  slurry  pipeline  bill  any  more  pla- 
table,  because  it  does  not,  but  because 
it  is  marginally  better  than  the  lan- 
guage in  section  3(1)  of  the  pending 
bill.  But  mostly  because  I  think  we 
ought  to  debate  and  establish  the 
principle  that  States  rights  in  water 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  Congress 
of  any  legislation  that  is  so  broadbased 
and  so  far  reaching  as  the  pending 
coal  slurry  pipeline  bill. 

This  pending  amendment  is  margin- 
ally preferable  to  the  language  in  the 
bill,  but  it  still  leaves  some  very  grave 
questions  unanswered. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission,  in  a 
letter  of  September  12,  wrote  to  me: 

Provisions  of  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill 
are  inadequate  to  protect  Great  Lakes 
States  riparian  rights  to  Great  Lakes  water. 

The  group  of  States  that  has  the 
most  at  stake,  where  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  fresh  water  is  located,  still  are 
uneasy,  not  only  are  they  uneasy,  but 
they  are  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  because  of  the  threat 
that  it  presents  to  the  water  in  that 
greatest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
entire  world. 

The  question  that  we  all  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is:  Do  we  want  to  take  the 
risk  of  proceeding  with  legislation  that 
may  be  unconstitutional,  that  experts 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  hearings  on  this 
legislation  said  was  unconstitutional, 
and  who  have  stated  that  Congress 
cannot  through  legislation  alter  the 
constitutional  principle  of  equal  foot- 
ing of  the  States? 

Now,  that  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  dictates  of  the 
Constitution  in  legislation  and  say, 
"Well,  we  will  leave  it  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  on  it  later  on." 
We  have  that  responsibility,  too,  and 
the  pending  legislation  does  not  meet 
that  constitutional  test  nor  the  test  of 
protecting  water  rights,  and  ought  to 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  rise  and  summarize.  I  think  what 
we  are  faced  with  here  today,  of 
course,  is  a  difficult  problem  in  which 
this  legislation  attempts  to  enshrine 
on  a  pedestal  the  use  of  water  for  coal 
slurry  lines  and  enshrines  States 
rights  to  say  yes  or  to  say  no  with  re- 
spect to  that. 

But  what  we  do  not  have  is  the  nec- 
essary cooperation  or  even  the  realiza- 
tion or  understanding  that  the  use  of 
surface  water  or  the  water  from  an  aq- 
uifer very  well  overlaps  and  affects  all 
States.  I  know  that  water  rights  is  a 
very  sensitive  issue  because  primarily 
they  have  dealt  with  life  and  death 
issues,  not  necessarily  on  the  industri- 
al basis  such  as  a  coal  slurry  line,  but 


with  respect  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem  with  the  Constitution.  This 
bill  is  creating  a  further  problem  in 
terms  of  the  use  for  coal  slurry  pur- 
poses. And  then,  of  course,  it  says  that 
then  we  suggest  that  we  have  to  solve 
it.  Well,  it  creates  the  problem,  and 
there  is  one  way  to  eliminate  the  total 
problem  if  that  is  it.  This  amendment 
is  a  modest  attempt  to  provide  for 
shared  use  of  water  by  the  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  two 
or  three  points.  This  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  killer  amendment.  The 
opponents  for  the  last  5  years  have 
tried  to  beat  the  bill.  If  they  cannot 
beat  the  bill,  they  try  to  make  it  un- 
workable. The  precise  wording  of  this 
amendment  before  us  says  that  any 
State  in  the  river  basin  or  drainage 
basin  can  turn  and  say  to  sister  States, 
"We  veto."  Unless  they  will  voluntari- 
ly go  in  and  enter  into  an  interstate 
compact  and  all  of  them  sign,  there  is 
no  water  for  a  coal  slurry. 

On  this  bill  mention  was  made  that 
we  got  beat  in  1978.  Since  1978  a  lot  of 
people  have  seen  the  light,  including 
the  Redi  Kilowatt,  the  whole  electric 
generating  industry,  American  Public 
Power,  the  Consumer  Federation,  the 
Coal  Association,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration came  around  this  year  and  su- 
ports  it,  and  I  cannot  find  any  editori- 
al, including  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
or  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the 
others,  who  think  that  defeating  this 
bill  would  be  a  good  idea. 

This  simply  makes  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines available  as  one  new  kind  of  tech- 
nology that  we  can  use  if  it  competes 
in  the  marketplace.  That  is  all  that 
this  bill  started  out  to  do.  It  is  all  the 
bill  does.  This  amendment  will  defeat 
that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Vento 
has  offered  an  amendment  which  I 
feel  is  essential  to  protect  the  water 
resources  that  underpin  the  economy 
of  our  region. 

The  water  issue  is  not  one  that 
should  be  confined  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  region.  The  columnist, 
George  Will,  said  recently  that  the 
politician  of  tomorrow  had  better 
learn  to  pronounce  Ogallala  Aquifer 
and  Oahe  Reservoir  because  those 
names  are  going  to  figure  prominently 
in  the  political  dialog  in  years  to  come. 

For  States  like  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri  the  issue  is  not 
confined  to  the  agreements  contained 
in  this  legislation.  We  are  dependent 
upon  water  supplies  that  cross  State 
lines.  Just  as  we  would  be  forced  to 
stop  one  State  that  threatened  to  pol- 
lute the  water  supply  that  makes 
much  of  our  State  arable  we  are  equal- 
ly  threatened   by   those   States   who 
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.._'$  amendment  is  not  de- 
devastate  the  coal  slurry  in- 
..  is  intended  only  to  protect  a 
resource  vital  not  only  to  our 
liut  all  those  consumers  who 
upon  the  Nation's  agri- 
community. 
._„^  the  coal  slurry  industry  is 
iifiportant  that  we  should  place 
the  prospect  of  ruining  hun- 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm- 
„^  what  would  we  do  with  the 
earned  from  the  incremental 
to  exports  that  coal  slurry 
provide— buy  food  from  other 

to  replace  our  lost  crops? 
dhairman  I   have  set  through 
in    both    the    Surface 

Subcommittee  and  the 

, Works  Conunittee  on  this 

And  while  I  was  originally  in- 
oppose  coal  slurry  because  I 
„  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
!  upply  of  water  for  agricultural 
1(  arned  a  great  deal  more, 
instance,  we  are  talking  about 
from  one  part  of  the  country 
not  just  millions  of  tons  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  water, 
fresh    drinking    water    but 
ifitermixed  with  coal  and  thou- 
.  other  substances  to  be  depos- 
an  yet  unknown  and  untested 
The  potential  for  environmen- 
is  incalculable.  As  a  Member 
witnessed  many  debates  on 
where  Members  from  both 
the  aisle  eagerly  sought  to 
their  fealty  to  the  envi- 

. movement  regardless  of  the 

or  possibility  of  harm  and  in 

obvious  and  known  economic 

I    am    frankly    astounded 

^  many  of  those  same  Mem- 

e  willing  to  stand  and  vote  for 

■ested,  unneeded,  and  unstable 

whose  potential  for  envi- 

_.  havoc  is  vast. 

has  been  said  about  the  rail- 
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fact  is  that  just  recently  this 

voted  to  rescue  the  Railroad 
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Retirement  Fund  at  a  very  large  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  Now  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  turning  around  and  delivering 
a  sharp  body  blow  not  only  to  the  re- 
tirement system  but  to  the  ability  of 
that  industry  to  haul  agricultural 
products  at  a  cost  that  will  keep  those 
goods  affordable  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer or  the  foreign  buyer. 

I  do  not  come  from  a  coal-producing 
State.  As  far  as  I  know  the  nearest 
coal  mine  is  somewhere  in  southern 
Iowa  but  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  arguments  of  those  who  do  repre- 
sent coal  producers.  This  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  assist  the  entire  domestic 
coal  industry  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
and  at  a  very  dear  cost.  As  in  many  in- 
dustries the  fact  that  transportation  is 
widely  available  makes  many  marginal 
producers  profitable.  If  this  legislation 
is  enacted  and  coal  production  is  sud- 
denly diverted  to  those  regions  where 
slurry  transport  is  available  a  great 
many  producers  will  be  shut  out  be- 
cause the  railroads  will  have  lost  the 
opportunity  to  spread  their  cost  over  a 
very  large  market  of  producers. 

Finally.  I  return  again  to  the  matter 
that  interests  me  most.  Water.  When  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Will's  comments  I  was 
not  attempting  to  intimidate  any  of 
my  colleagues  into  opposing  this  legis- 
lation for  fear  that  their  vote  would 
come  back  to  haunt  them  politically. 

But  I  do  believe  that  what  this  body 
does  today  may  come  back  to  haunt 
each  one  of  us  personally.  In  the 
coming  years  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  very  stark  choices  in  the 
allocation  of  life-giving  resources  and 
water  is  No.  1  on  this  list.  Immediately 
behind  that  precious  resource  is  food. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  future  in  this  area  but  to 
act  as  we  intend  to  today  and  provide 
for  the  wholesale  abuse  of  that  re- 
source is  a  mistake  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve will  later  be  acknowledged  as  a 
grave  mistake. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  the  body  to 
accept  Mr.  Vento's  amendment  and 
failing  that  to  oppose  this  measure. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3857, 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  After 
hearing  hours  of  debate  on  the  com- 
peting merits  of  either  supporting  or 
opposing  this  overall  legislative  pro- 
posal, the  State  water  rights  language 
contained  in  this  bill  coupled  with  the 
intent  behind  the  language  as  devel- 
oped in  the  accompanying  Public 
Works  Committee  Report  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  bill  could 
not  be  in  the  overall  best  interests  of 
my  district  in  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  water  is  a  scarce  nat- 
ural resource  in  the  area  that  I  repre- 
sent. The  largest  community,  in  terms 
of  population  in  my  district  is  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  which  is  currently  the 
fourth  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Population  and  industrial 
growth  in  this  locale  is  expected  to 


continue  into  the  1990's  at  the  present 
rapid  rate.  To  provide  adequate  water 
supplies  for  this  expected  growth,  the 
city  of  El  Paso  has  begun  to  look  for 
possible  sources  of  future  supplies  of 
water  to  meet  expected  demands. 

One  such  source  is  an  aquifer  just 
over  the  State  boundary  separating 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  problem 
that  El  Paso  faced  was  a  State  embar- 
go against  all  out-of-State  transfers  of 
water  that  New  Mexico  intended  to 
rigidly  enforce. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered, in  July  1982,  the  Sporhase 
against  Nebraska  decision  which  dras- 
tically affected  the  rights  of  States  in 
allocating  their  water  supplies.  Basi- 
cally, the  Court  ruled  that  water  was 
an  article  of  interstate  commerce, 
making  it  subject  to  Federal  and  not 
State  regulation.  The  court  ruled  fur- 
ther that  Congress  had  not  delegated 
this  power  away  to  the  States  by 
virtue  of  allowing  the  formation  of 
interstate  compacts  regulating  the 
transfer  of  interstate  groundwater. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  city  of 
El  Paso  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
completed  the  first  round  of  litigation 
over  the  right  of  access  on  the  part  of 
El  Paso  to  water  found  in  a  New 
Mexico  aquifer.  In  finding  for  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  a  Federal  District  Court 
ruled  that  only  the  most  compelling 
conservation  rationale,  such  as  the 
need  to  protect  human  health  and 
safety,  could  ever  justify  a  State  statu- 
tory ban  on  water  exports. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  what  this 
particular  bill  would  do  to  the  two 
Federal  court  rulings  on  State  water 
rights.  It  is  the  blatant  intent  of  coal 
slurry  proponents  to  carve  out  an  ex- 
ception to  the  doctrine  formulated  in 
Sporhase  and  further  articulated  in 
The  city  of  El  Paso  against  Reynolds. 
In  this  attempt  to  restore  to  the 
States  that  certain  power  denied  them 
by  the  above  decisions,  the  rights  of 
the  city  of  El  Paso  could  very  easily  be 
cast  into  doubt  as  this  decision  is  ap- 
pealed by  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Under  this  bill,  should  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  ever  become  the  point  of 
origin  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline,  New 
Mexico  would  be  empowered  to  divert 
water— possibly  water  that  could  go  to 
the  people  of  El  Paso— and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  that  di- 
version. The  very  constitutional  doc- 
trine that  now  guarantees  water  for  El 
Paso,  the  interstate  commerce  clause, 
would  become  a  defense  to  the  diver- 
sion of  that  water  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  origin.  This  bill  would  imbue 
the  State  of  origin  with  all  of  the 
power  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  leaving  El  Paso  and  the  State 
of  Texas  without  a  compelling  interest 
to  overcome  the  decision  of  a  State 
like   New   Mexico,   should   it   be   the 


point  of  origin  for  a  slurry  pipeline,  to 
divert  water  for  slurry  usage. 

This  predicament  would  be  forced  by 
all  downstream  States  who  find  their 
sources  of  water  being  diverted  for 
coal  pipeline  purposes.  The  propo- 
nents of  coal  slurry  pipelines  recognize 
this  problem  but  only  suggest,  via  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  accompanying 
committee  reports,  that  this  problem 
be  addressed  by  Congress  at  some  later 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  assuming  for  ar- 
gument's sake  all  of  the  reasons  that 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this 
bill,  the  people  of  El  Paso  and  west 
Texas  did  not  send  me  to  Congress  to 
create  the  potential  for  additional 
water-related  problems  at  some  point 
in  El  Paso's  future. 

I  am  told  that  the  chances  of  New 
Mexico  ever  becoming  the  State  of 
origin  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  are 
slim.  I  have  also  been  told  that  there 
are  coal  reserves  adjacent  to  the  Santa 
Fe  area  of  that  State  which  very  well 
could  be  subject  to  eventual  extrac- 
tion. I  am  advised  that  the  amount  of 
water  used  by  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  is 
miniscule  and  that  El  Paso's  future 
needs  should  not  be  affected.  I  am  not, 
however,  guaranteed  that  no  matter 
what  the  State  of  New  Mexico  does, 
my  district's  water  needs  will  be  as- 
sured. In  fact,  I  am  supposed  to  hope 
for  the  best  and  vote  to  strip  away 
whatever  constitutional  protection  is 
now  afforded  El  Paso  via  current  Fed- 
eral case  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  gamble 
with  the  future  water  supplies  of  El 
Paso  and  the  rest  of  west  Texas  simply 
to  aid  one  industry  in  its  competition 
with  another— water  is  just  too  valua- 
ble a  resource  and  my  district's  access 
to  it  must  be  zealously  defended.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  opposing  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  evidence  on  both 
sides  today  for  and  against  H.R.  1010, 
the  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill.  We  have 
been  given  a  lot  of  facts,  and  glossy 
diagrams,  and  we  have  been  told  by 
both  sides  that  our  vote  against  their 
position  would  mean  the  downfall  of 
our  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
vote  either  way  would  be  the  downhall 
of  our  great  Nation,  but  what  strikes 
me  as  most  interesting  and  important 
in  both  my  study  of  this  issue,  and  the 
debate  here  today,  is  what  is  not  being 
said. 

I  am  referring  to  two  of  the  issues 
that  have  received  quite  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion today,  and  they  are  the  issue  of 
water,  and  the  issue  of  consumer  bene- 
fits. In  my  attempts  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  Interior  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations on  water  rights.  I  was 
told  that  if  any  water  rights  problems 
arose,  the  injured  party,  or  parties, 
could  just  go  to  court.  Now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  strikes  me  as  strange  that 
since  we  can  all  predict  of  the  prob- 


lems that  will  arise  over  water  rights, 
and  indeed  have  already  arisen,  that 
we  are  not  at  least  trying  to  address 
these  problems.  Why  send  everyone  to 
court?  Are  not  our  courts  overloaded 
enough  already? 

With  regard  to  consumer  benefits.  I 
have  been  told  that  when  the  first 
pipeline  goes  on  line  in  1990.  the  aver- 
age consumer  will  save  less  than  50 
cents  a  month  on  their  utility  bill. 
That  is  $6  a  year,  and  while  I  do  not 
want  to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
any  savings,  however  small.  $6  a  year 
hardly  seems  worth  the  risk  the  con- 
sumer is  taking.  What  if  there  are  cost 
overruns?  There  goes  the  consumers 
$6.  and  a  whole  lot  more. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  1010. 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  such  a 
vote  will  be  recognized  as  a  procon- 
sumer,  proenvironment.  and  proen- 
ergy  vote,  and  one  that  takes  into  ac- 
count our  real  needs  and  the  realities 
of  our  energy  situation.^ 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1010.  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

As  others  in  this  debate  have  point- 
ed out,  this  is  an  issue  that  is  vital  to 
our  national  security,  our  energy  self- 
sufficiency  and  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy. I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
what  I  believe  is  key  to  the  coal  slurry 
debate— how  coal  slurry  will  benefit 
the  consumer. 

Energy  consumers  in  my  district 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  only 
operating  coal  slurry  pipeline— the 
Black  Mesa  Line— for  the  past  13 
years.  Black  Mesa  provides  low  cost, 
readily  accessible  coal  to  the  Mojave 
Electric  Generating  Station  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $4  per  ton.  Comparable 
railroad  delivery  of  the  same  coal 
would  cost  anywhere  from  $10  to  $12 
per  ton.  Needless  to  say.  these  savings 
are  passed  directly  on  to  southern 
California  Edison's  1.5  million  consum- 
ers who  depend  on  power  supplied  by 
the  Mojave  Station. 

An  even  better  example  of  the 
impact  of  coal  slurry  on  transporta- 
tion costs  is  the  case  of  Arkansas 
Power  &  Lights'  proposal  to  build  a 
coal  slurry  line  from  Wyoming  to  Ar- 
kansas. It  set  off  an  intense  fight  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  pipeline  back- 
ers that  eventually  drove  coal  trans- 
portation costs  well  below  current 
market  rates.  So  low.  in  fact,  that  con- 
sumers will  save  as  much  as  $16.5  bil- 
lion over  the  life  of  the  contract.  In 
the  end.  the  railroad  won  out,  and  a 
coal  slurry  line  will  not  be  built.  The 
winner,  however,  was  clearly  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  Representative  from  southern 
California,  where  water  is  notoriously 
scarce.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  water 
language  of  the  bill.  I  am  also  satisfied 
that  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines will  not.  in  any  way.  ruin  the  rail- 
roads or  cost  railroad  employees  their 


jobs.  If  anything,  coal  slurry  will  in- 
crease production  of  coal  and  the 
demand  for  coal  transportation.  Jobs 
will  be  created— not  lost— both 
through  the  construction  of  pipelines 
and  through  the  anticipated  increase 
in  rail  traffic. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  coal  slurry 
pipelines  will  benefit  the  consumer. 
For  the  millions  of  individuals  who  are 
already  hard  pressed  by  increases  in 
gas  an  oil  prices,  the  last  thing  we 
should  do  is  defeat  this  bill  and 
remove  any  hope  of  promoting  fair 
maret  competition  to  keep  electric 
utility  costs  in  line. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  1010.» 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1010, 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
measure  which  if  enacted  will  jeopard- 
ize the  marketing  opportunities  of  Vir- 
ginia's coal  producers. 

As  the  representative  of  Virginia's 
coal-producing  region.  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  measures  which  will  in- 
crease coal  production  and  aid  in  re- 
employing our  thousands  of  idle  coal 
miners.  Proponents  of  H.R.  1010  argue 
that  this  measure  will  meet  those  ob- 
jectives on  a  national  basis;  however, 
the  measure  would  substantially 
hinder  the  achievement  of  those  goals 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  fact.  H.R.  1010  will  disrupt  tradi- 
tional coal  markets  by  benefiting  a  few 
select  producers  at  the  expense  of 
many  others.  Of  particular  concern  to 
this  Member  is  the  fact  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  finite  volume  of  pipe- 
lines constructed  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  authority  will  be 
reserved  for  small  producers.  The 
principal  argument  in  support  of  Fed- 
eral pipeline  legislation  is  that  compe- 
tition in  coal  transportation  will  result 
in  a  lowering  of  transportation  costs. 
While  that  result  may  be  achieved  for 
large  producers  who  have  the  financial 
strength  to  make  long-term  contract 
commitments,  it  is  clear  that  passage 
of  the  legislation  will  result  in  in- 
creased rail  transportation  rates  for 
producers  not  served  by  the  pipeline. 
It  is  all  too  apparent  that  railroads 
will  seek  to  recoup  the  revenues  they 
lose  on  routes  also  served  by  a  pipeline 
by  increasing  their  charges  to  produc- 
ers who  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  pipeline.  In  the  final  analysis,  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  will  clearly 
result  in  higher  charges  for  the  thou- 
sands of  small  producers  who  will  not 
have  pipeline  access. 

The  Federal  condemnation  author- 
ity granted  in  H.R.  1010  could  be  used 
solely  for  the  construction  of  inter- 
state pipelines,  and  any  pipeline  con- 
structed under  the  act  which  crosses 
my  State  of  Virginia  would  necessarily 
originate  outside  of  its  borders.  More- 
over, Virginia's  coal  producers  would 
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„  access  to  the  pipeline  as  it 
rom  some   other  State   into 
The   market   presently    en- 
Virginia  producers  would  be 
In    part,    by    producers,    in 
as  coal  from  Kentucky. 

^ ,  or  even  from  Western 

'transported  by  the  pipeline 

's  industries,  utilities,  and 

(pur    coal-producing    counties 

e  presently  experiencing  their 

recession    in    more    than    30 

be  dealt  another  devastat- 

._..  of  economic  disruptions. 

Mrginia  General  Assembly   is 

considering  State  legislation 

the  exercise  of  the  emi- 

authority  for  the  con- 

of    purely    intrastate    coal 

pipelines.  In  my  view,  the  Vir- 

Assembly  is  particularly 

. to  evaluate  the  right  of 

problems    I    have    previously 

I  and  to  assure  that  small 

are  treated  equitably  in  any 

,.„„  which  may  be  forthcoming 

Jltate  of  Virginia.  State  legisla- 

Virginia  can  far  better  serve 

;  of  Virginia's  coal  producers 

..  H.R.  1010,  and  I  hope  it  will 

pleasure  of  this  Chamber  to 

:.R.  1010. 

ncems  with  H.R.  1010  are  well 
1  the  attached  editorial  by  a 
newspaper  of  southwest  Vir- 
,ie  Coalfield  Progress.  I  would 
share  this  editoral,  which  re- 
position of  many  Virginia 
with  my  colleagues: 
the  Coalfield  Progress,  Sept.  20, 

19831 
Legislation  Not  in  Best  Interest 
OF  State 
..  Rep.  Rick  Boucher  decided  to  fight 
•ojosed   federal  coal  slurry  pipeline 
he  proved   his  commitment  to 
of  Southwest  Virginia. 
.^i.  for  the  moment,  the  state-side 
that  have  come  and  gone  and  that 
again  when  the  Virginia  General 
,   convenes.  Forget  the  arguments 
,he  railroads,  the  labor  unions,  the 
._  the  pipeline  interests  over  such 
issues  as  the  pipelines  status  as 
carrier,  its  impact  on  employment, 
and  water  supply. 
.„  those  questions  and  others  need 
attention  on  both  state  and  federal 
;  urgent  issue  in  Virginia  is  unfold- 
now  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The 
heading  for  a  vote, 
advocates  and  those  sitting  on  the 
I  the  issues  should— for  the  time 
any  rate— focus  on  the  federal  leg- 
As  it  is  now  written,  it  is  apparent 
proposal  is  not  in  the  overall  of 
.—.est  of  Virginia. 

I  (leasure  grants  federal  powers  of  emi- 

qomain    to    companies    interested    in 

a  coal  slurry  pipeline  across  state 

It  opens  the  way  for  a  pipeline  to 

in  West  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  to 

„„U-of-way   from  Virginia  property 

along  the  trail  to  the  port  of  Hamp- 

and  to  transport  nothing  but  coal 

„>;  states. 

is  no  provision  that  would  guaran- 
.jinia  coal  operators  the  right  of 
to  the  pipeline.  While  large  corpora- 
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tions  with  mineral  holdings  in  other  states 
seem  Insensitive  to  this  concern,  those  with- 
out the  luxury  of  mineral  rights  in  border- 
ing states  have  reason  to  fear  the  worst. 
They  could  face  even  higher  rail  rates  if  the 
railways  needed  to  up  costs  to  make  up  for 
revenue  lost  to  the  interstate  pipeline. 

The  federal  legislation  obviously  has  seri- 
ous economic  implications  for  Virginia  coal 
operators,  their  employees  and  the  coal- 
fields as  a  whole. 

Virginia's  representatives  in  Congress 
should  join  Boucher  in  his  battle  against 
the  federal  legislation. 

Sen.  John  Warner  has  made  his  position 
clear  in  the  past  by  voting  against  the  meas- 
ure He  should  not  steer  from  that  course. 

That  leaves  Sen.  Paul  Trible.  At  this 
point  Trible  is  noncommital.  He  needs  to 
make  up  his  mind  and  decide  in  favor  of  the 
people  of  the  Virginia  coalfields.* 
•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  issue  of  coal  slurry  pipelines 
is  of  great  importance  to  American 
consumers.  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  3857)  which,  if  enacted, 
would  jeopardize  over  40,000  jobs  in 
the  railroad  industry  and  railroad  sup- 
pliers nationwide.  This  includes  the 
loss  of  over  1,500  jobs  of  people  living 
and  working  in  the  First  District  of  In- 
diana alone,  and  as  its  representative, 
I  urge  you  to  oppose  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  those 
who  mine  coal,  the  United  Coal  Work- 
ers, and  those  who  move  coal  are 
united  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
They  are  joined  by  all  the  Nation's 
leading  farm  organizations,  railway 
labor,  environmentalists,  water  user 
organizations,  and  numerous  other 
local  and  national  groups.  Even  the 
coal  industry  itself  is  far  from  united 
on  this  issue. 

H.R.  3857  is  a  complex  measure  with 
far-reaching  implications  for  transpor- 
tation, water  resources,  energy,  envi- 
ronment, jobs,  agriculture,  consumer 
protection,  regulation,  competition, 
and  relations  among  the  States  and 
between  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  believe  the  primary 
reasons  H.R.  3857  should  be  defeated 
are  its  adverse  impact  on  employment 
and  water  resources. 

This  legislation  will  result  in  a  net 
loss  of  permanent  jobs  at  the  expense 
of  creating  short-term  temporary  con- 
struction jobs.  There  has  been  a  25- 
percent  decrease  in  railroad  employ- 
ment over  the  past  2  years,  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
estimated  that  five  pipelines  would 
cost  16.000  jobs.  Applying  these  fig- 
ures to  the  present  proposed  construc- 
tion of  13  coal  slurry  pipelines  means 
an  additional  39,000  permanent  rail 
jobs  will  be  lost. 

Along  with  the  loss  of  railroad  jobs, 
the  railroad  retirement  system  now 
supporting  thousands  of  rail  retirees 
will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  This  legisla- 
tion will  most  assuredly  counteract 
the  additional  revenue  and  benefit 
savings  created  by  the  measure  Con- 


gress recently  passed  to  save  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  rail  worker  and  re- 
tiree will  be  the  chief  victims  of  this 
jobs  destruction  measure. 

No  aspect  of  the  coal  slurry  debate 
has  absorbed  more  time  or  evoked 
stronger  emotion  that  the  water  ques- 
tion. Ground  water  supplies  underly- 
ing the  majority  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
western States  are  depleting  and  com- 
petition for  available  surface  flows  is 
proportionately  increasing.  At  a  time 
when  quantity  and  quality  of  supplies 
are  at  stake,  I  believe  the  poorest  use 
of  water  is  as  a  medium  to  transport 
coal  in  a  one-directional  system. 

These  are  not  the  only  problems  re- 
garding passage  of  this  legislation. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  information 
with  regard  to  matters  as  potential 
ownership,  control,  and  contracting  re- 
lationships between  utilities,  pipelines, 
and  producers  of  coal.  Additionally, 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  proof  that 
this  technology  will  result  in  lowering 
transportation  costs.  In  fact,  the  con- 
sumer appears  to  be  vulnerable  to  all 
the  market  hazards  associated  with 
construction  cost  overruns  and  take- 
or-pay  contracts. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  Con- 
gress to  consider  legislation  granting 
coal  slurry  pipeline  companies  Federal 
eminent  domain  powers.  There  has 
been  a  long  debate  on  this  issue,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  against  coal 
slurry  legislation  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  in  the  previous  sessions. 
After  careful  review  and  analysis,  I 
cannot  support  this  proposal  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  H.R. 
3857.»  .       . 

•  Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  coal  slurry  bill.  I  do 
so  because  of  really  three  reasons,  and 
all  of  these  relate  to  the  fact  that  in 
my  judgment  really  there  is  not  over- 
riding benefit  to  the  Nation  in  grant- 
ing eminent  domain  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  reasons. 
The  first  one,  of  course,  related  to  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  control  of 
water,  and  I  will  not  get  into  that. 

The  second  relates  to  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  cost  estimates  that 
are  really  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  that  in  detail 
except  to  say  this:  I  am  an  engineer, 
and  I  spent  35  years  of  my  life  in 
major  project  work  of  an  electrome- 
chanical nature.  I  know  that  this  is 
going  to  be  an  experiment,  if  it  ever 
goes  through,  of  a  higher  order  of 
magnitude  than  presently  experi- 
enced. It  is  going  to  involve  the  ship- 
ping of  billions  of  tons  of  water  to 
places  that  do  not  have  it.  It  is  going 
to  involve  unknown  risks  that  normal- 
ly engineers  underestimate  by  factors 
of  between  2  and  5. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  question 
of  the  hazards  of  the  remaining  waste. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  a  report  by  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  a  year 
ago  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  waste. 

Over  a  year  ago,  a  panel  of  scientists 
there  analyzed  the  residual  chemical 
content  of  coal  slurry  effluents.  Their 
examination  covered  surface  water, 
ground  waters,  and  effluents  from  a 
large  number  of  disposal  sites  from 
coal  preparation  and  cleaning  plants. 
Their  studies  revealed  that  draining 
from  coal  slurry  ponds  associated  with 
plants  processing  high-sulfur  coal  may 
pose  a  significant  environmental  prob- 
lem because  of  the  high  acidity  and 
concentrations  of  iron,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  aluminum;  that  harmful 
and  toxic  elements  remain  in  the 
water  after  the  coal  particles  are  re- 
moved. I  will  say  this  simply  in  lay- 
man's terms. 

This  means  that  coal  slurry  water 
can  be  distilled,  filtered,  the  coal  re- 
moved, all  visible  matter  removed,  and 
it  looks  like  a  glass  of  drinking  water, 
but  still  this  does  not  remove  elements 
that  are  invisible  and  are  still  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  These  constitute 
an  unacceptable  danger  of  toxicity. 

The  Los  Alamos  report  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  effluent 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  mixed 
with  the  drinking  water  supplies 
either  above  ground  or  below  ground 
that  supply  humans  and  animals;  that 
coal  slurry  water  has  elements  of  slow 
poison  in  it. 

It  is  very  clear  that  postprocessing 
plants  of  some  nature  are  going  to  be 
required,  particularly  at  the  termini 
involved  with  exports,  where  there  is 
no  other  way  to  use  up  the  water.  We 
are  going  to  have  this  water  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  clear  ponds.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  question  of  toxic 
water  in  postslurry  waste  is  real,  it 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  until  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  found,  the  answer  to 
the  coal  slurry  legislation,  in  my  view, 
is  a  solid  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  this 
study  also  point  out  serious  problems 
with  the  slurry  waste  solids  generated 
in  the  attempts  to  treat  the  water.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  the  tests  found 
high  levels  of  trace  metals  in  the 
wastes  which  result  in  high  levels  of 
acidity  in  those  wastes.  Let  me  cite 
from  the  study: 

The  slurry  effluent  from  the  plant  is  very 
acidic,  having  a  pH  of  2.55.  Before  being  dis- 
charged into  the  slurry  pond,  this  waste  is 
customarily  neutralized.  Accordingly,  the 
pH  of  the  slurry  pond  influent  is  neutral 
(7.1).  However,  the  material  taken  from 
within  the  pond  (three  feet  deep)  near  the 
inlet  is  again  acidic  (pH  =  3.33).  Material 
taken  from  the  surface  at  the  other  end  of 
the  same  pond  is  also  acidic  (pH  =  4.37). 
Similar  trends  can  be  seen  in  the  other 
slurry  pond.  Samples  taken  from  the  sur- 
face away  from  the  inlet  are  acidic,  and 
those  taken  from  some  depth  within  the 
slurry  pond  are  even  more  so.  The  specific 
conductance  of  all  these  samples  is  high,  re- 


flecting the  high  dissolved  salt  contents  of 
the  samples. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  results  point  to 
the  potential  for  serious  problems  of 
leaching  from  these  ponds  to  ground 
water  supplies  which  may  be  the 
source  of  drinking  water  for  nearby 
communities.  This  problem  has  not 
been  solved  and  speaks  strongly 
against  the  legislation. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  Los 
Alamos  study: 

The  behavior  of  iron  in  the  slurry  waste 
filtrates  is  particularly  interesting.  Consider 
Plants  1  and  3.  In  the  plant  effluents,  which 
are  not  neutralized,  the  iron  concentrations 
are  very  high— 364  ppm  for  Plant  1  and  1810 
ppm  for  Plant  3.  However,  at  the  inlets  to 
the  slurry  ponds  the  iron  concentrations  are 
low.  This  is  because  the  slurry  wastes  are 
neutralized  before  being  discharged.  ...  As 
one  moves  the  sampling  point  away  from 
the  inlet  to  the  slurry  pond,  either  in  terms 
of  distance,  depth,  or  time,  the  iron  concen- 
tration increases.  In  the  case  of  Plant  1  the 
iron  levels  increase  from  7.4  ppm  at  the 
pond  inlet,  to  180  ppm  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  active  pond,  to  811  ppm  at  the  middle  of 
an  old  slurry  pond. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state,  analo- 
gous behaviors  were  observed  for  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  concen- 
trations of  these  elements  tend  to 
follow  those  of  iron  and  to  correlate 
with  the  pH  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  environmental  problems 
caused  by  acid  runoff  from  coal  waste 
piles.  The  Los  Alamos  study  found 
that  these  environmental  hazards  are 
comparable  in  the  slurry  ponds: 

The  chemistry  of  the  leachates  from  the 
slurry  wastes  is  indistinguishable  from  that 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  past  with 
coarse  coal  waste  leachates.  Potential  envi- 
ronment problems  associated  with  these 
wastes  are  caused  by  the  high  acidities  of 
the  waste  effluents  and  high  concentrations 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel  and  aluminum  in 
the  leachates. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  are  ac- 
tually considering  dumping  massive 
quantities  of  the  wastes  and  their  at- 
tendant environmental  hazards  on 
communities  at  the  end  points  of  these 
pipelines.  Our  understanding  of  the 
makeup  of  these  wastes  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  imderstood— an<l  what 
we  know  about  them  points  to  major 
problems. 

Since  this  problem  has  not  been  ade- 
quately addressed,  I  must  also  assume 
that  the  various  cost  estimates  that  we 
have  seen  for  these  pipelines  are  seri- 
ously understated.  Handling  these 
wastes  is  going  to  be  expensive,  espe- 
cially given  the  very  large  quantities 
of  the  wastes  that  these  communities 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already 
heard  so  many  good  reasons  for  us  to 
oppose  this  legislation.  How  many 
more  do  we  need?  Large  numbers  of 
jobs  will  be  needlessly  lost  in  the  rail- 
road industry; '' scarce  water  will  be 
taken  from  our  dry  Western  States; 
railroads  use  less  energy  in  transport- 


ing coal  than  do  coal  slurry  pipelines; 
and.  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  ex- 
ample shows  us  that  delivered  coal  is 
cheaper  using  rail  transportation  than 
it  is  using  a  coal  slurry  pipeline. 

Now  Los  Alamos  is  giving  us  a  pre- 
view of  the  serious  environmental 
damage  we  are  likely  to  do  if  we 
permit  these  pipelines  to  go  forward. 
Everything  points  to  an  obvious 
answer— we  should  defeat  this  foolish 
and  detrimental  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
find  all  this  concern  about  railroad 
rates  rather  confusing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  railroads  now  set 
prices  for  their  services  with  substan- 
tially less  regulatory  interference  than 
was  the  case  in  the  recent  past. 

It  is  a  fact  that  recent  actions  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  permit— remember  that  word 
"permit"  it  is  important— would 
permit  rather  large  increases  in  rail- 
road coal  rates. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  since  the  Stag- 
gers Act  was  signed  railroads  could 
have  raised  their  coal  rates  very  sub- 
stantially. 

Did  they? 

No  they  did  not. 

In  the  30  months  following  enact- 
ment of  Staggers,  railroad  coal  rates 
rose  about  half  as  much  as  in  the  30 
months  preceding  enactment.  They 
have  not  approached  the  kind  of  in- 
creases that  would  have  been  permit- 
ted under  the  ICC's  implementation  of 
the  act. 

Why  not? 

No  one  ever  accused  a  railroad  of 
harboring  eleemosynary  impulses.  If 
they  possess  all  the  monopoly  power 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  them 
today— why  have  they  not  raised  their 
rates  right  to  the  limit  of  the  law? 

They  have  not  because  they  could 
not.  "They  have  been  constrained  by 
competition— competition  from  other 
railroads  serving  other  mines— from 
other  modes  of  transportation— from 
other  forms  of  energy  generation. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  old  saw  that 
if  something  looks  like  a  duck,  walks 
like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a  duck— it 
is  a  duck.  But  if  it  does  not  look  like  a 
duck  or  walk  like  one.  or  quack  like 
one— it  is  not  a  duck. 

Given  the  evidence  to  date,  railroads 
do  not  look,  move  or  sound  like  mo- 
nopolies. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  monopoly 
power. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  foster  the 
development  of  water-guzzling,  anti- 
competitive single-commodity  coal 
slurry  pipelines  because  some  people 
claim  to  be  afraid  that  railroads  will- 
in  some  frightening  future— do  things 
that  they  have  not  done  yet— things 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  wiU 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
3857  because  I  believe  it  represents  a 
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Those  who  produce  this  Nation's 
coal,  the  Mlneworkers  Union,  do  not 
support  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  union  with  a  32  percent 
unemployment  level.  There  is  indeed 
misery  in  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the 
Appalachian  coalfields.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  coal  slurry  pipelines  would 
do  nothing  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
They  would  hurt,  rather  than  help, 
the  majority  of  the  coal  industry. 

What  really  concerns  me  from  a 
policy  standpoint  is  the  propriety  of 
taking  an  action  which  would  create 
widespread  unemployment  among  ex- 
isting carriers.  There  are  already 
100,000  railroad  workers  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls;  40,000  of  this  number 
have  already  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Do  not  let  anyone  fool  you.  This  is 
the  biggest  job  elimination  bill  to  ever 
hit  the  floor  of  this  body.  Coal  produc- 
tion is  not  expected  to  increase  dra- 
matically for  a  number  of  years. 
Slurry  pipelines  would  cut  into  exist- 
ing railroad  traffic.  And  if  this  occurs, 
the  railroads  would  have  to  cut  into 
their  existing  work  force.  All  made 
possible  by  the  bill  being  considered 
today. 

If  this  legislation  makes  any  prom- 
ise, it  is  the  promise  of  increased  un- 
employment. If  this  legislation  has  a 
cost,  it  is  the  cost  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  for 
me  is  that  coal  slurry  pipelines  will 
hurt,  not  help,  the  people  I  represent 
in  the  Appalachian  coalfields.  It  is 
with  those  coal  miners,  those  trans- 
portation workers  and  those  consum- 
ers of  coal-fired  electricity  that  I  will 
cast  my  vote  against  this  bill.» 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  concerned  over  the  legislation 
being  considered  today,  H.R.  1010,  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

Unemployment  and  high  utility 
rates  are  two  problems  which  are  of 
great  concern  to  my  constituents. 
While  proponents  of  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  claim  it  will  help  solve  these 
problems.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  achieve  this  goal. 

The  17th  District  of  Illinois  contains 
small  coal  miners,  farmers,  and  rail- 
road employees— three  groups  which 
will  all  be  hurt  if  the  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines are  constructed.  More  coal  will  be 
produced  if  the  pipelines  are  built,  but 
it  will  be  the  western  miners,  not  the 
miners  of  Illinois  or  West  Virginia, 
who  will  be  the  big  winners  if  this  bill 
is  passed. 

Illinois  farmers,  already  hurt  by  the 
effects  of  this  summer's  drought,  will 
also  be  hurt  if  these  pipelines  are 
built.  The  water  issues  surrounding 
the  construction  of  the  pipelines  are 
not  of  great  concern  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Midwest.  But  midwestern  farmers 
are  concerned  that  the  pipelines  may 
cut  across  thousands  of  acres  of  prime 


farmland.  They  are  also  concerned 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
transportation  costs  from  the  revenues 
lost  by  the  railroad  due  to  pipeline 
competition. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the 
impact  this  bill  will  have  on  railroad 
employment.  During  our  consideration 
of  the  railroad  retirement  bill,  we 
became  aware  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  railroad  workers  who  are 
currently  unemployed  and  the  con- 
tinuing decline  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  railroad  industry. 

The  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  being 
hailed  as  a  jobs  bill,  and  it  is  expected 
to  create  thousands  of  jobs,  primarily 
in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
tries. But  is  also  estimated  to  cost 
40.000.  or  even  more,  jobs  in  the  rail- 
road industry. 

We  certainly  will  not  solve  our  Na- 
tion's unemployment  problem  by 
hiring  one  group  of  people  while  shov- 
ing an  equal  number  out  on  the  street. 
Coal  slurry  pipeline  supporters  claim 
it  is  a  consumer  bill.  Electric  rates  will 
fall,  they  say,  when  railroads  are 
forced  to  compete  with  pipelines  for 
coal  transport  business.  But  no  one  is 
providing  any  guarantees  that  pipe- 
lines will  be  able  to  transport  coal  at  a 
lower  cost  than  railroads,  and  consum- 
ers may  well  see  their  electric  bills  rise 
if  the  utilities  are  permitted  to  pass- 
through  pipeline  construction  costs  to 
consumers  and  pipelines  are  locked 
into  expensive  take-or-pay  contracts. 

Finally,  this  legislation  does  not  ade- 
quately answer  certain  environmental 
questions  concerning  the  handling  of 
water  contaminated  by  the  pipelines. 
No  one  knows  what  unforeseen  ad- 
verse effects  these  pipelines  will  have 
on  our  farmland,  rivers,  forests,  and 
wildlife. 

Too  many  unanswered  questions  re- 
garding the  pipelines  still  remain.  We 
should  not  give  our  blessing  to  any 
bill,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned, 
which  carries  such  a  high  price  tag  for 
many  industries,  consumers,  and  our 
environment.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  very  careful  consider- 
tion  to  this  bill  and  join  me  in  voting 
against  it.* 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1010,  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  My  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  are  not  based  on  oppo- 
sition to  coal  slurry  pipelines,  but 
rather  to  Federal  involvement  in  coal 
slurry  pipelines. 

Past  experience  with  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  should  have 
taught  us  something.  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  told  when  the  Alaska  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  was  first  conceived 
that  it  would  be  built  by  the  private 
sector  with  funds  provided  by  the 
pipeline  developers  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  have  to  be 
involved  and  that  no  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  consumers.  But  in  1981, 


backers  of  that  pipeline  came  back  to 
Congress,  hat  in  hand,  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  prebill  consumers  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline.  Some  calculated  that  billions 
could  be  pulled  from  consumers  and 
transferred  to  the  developers  even 
though  the  line  might  never  be  fin- 
ished. 

That  type  of  "corporate  welfare"  is 
exactly  what  we  need  to  avoid.  The 
soothing  assurances  that  I  have  re- 
ceived about  how  that  would  never 
happen  with  the  coal  slurry  pipelines 
remind  me  of  the  assurances  Congress 
received  about  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline.  The  record  of  that  sordid 
transition  was  developed  capably  by 
the  media  when  they  found  that  Re- 
publican lobbyists  were  heavily  in- 
volved and  that  considerable  sums 
were  paid  to  Democratic  Party  organi- 
zations just  before  the  vote. 

Another  of  my  main  concerns  about 
H.R.  1010  is  the  granting  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  to  private  corpora- 
tions that  will  not  serve  as  common 
carriers.  The  power  of  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
It  is  true  that  those  powers  have  been 
granted  in  the  past  to  railroads,  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines,  and  briefly  to  oil 
pipelines. 

But,  I  do  not  believe  the  need  has 
been  shown  for  the  granting  of  Feder- 
al eminent  domain  for  coal  slurry 
pipelines. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
progress  made  by  the  ETSI  pipeline, 
which  has  now  obtained  nearly  all  of 
the  rights-of-way  needed  without  any 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  expensive  process, 
and  the  railroads  cannot  be  proud  of 
their  obstructionist  tactics.  But  ETSI 
has  worked  with  private  landowners 
and  individual  States  in  securing  their 
rights-of-way,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  procedure  for  the  coal  slurry 
pipelines. 

Another  concern  I  have  about  H.R. 
1010  involves  State  water  laws.  H.R. 
1010  sets  a  precedent  about  the  rights 
of  individual  States  over  the  use  of 
water  that  flows  through  their  States, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  precedent  is  a 
good  one. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt  to  prohibit  the 
interstate  transportation  of  water 
unless  there  is  a  water  compact  be- 
tween the  States  involved  in  the  water 
transfer,  and  the  States  involved  in 
the  compact  agree  with  such  a  trans- 
fer. 

Again.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  pri- 
vate construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. But  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  involved  in  this 
process.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  1010.» 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Miiuie- 
sota  (Mr.  Vento). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  162,  noes 
257,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  356] 
AYES— 162 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boxer 

Britt 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Dell  urns 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gray 

Gunderson 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 


Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Matsui 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panelta 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

NOES-257 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Zablocki 


Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 


Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 


Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levlne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

ONeill 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 


Biaggi 

Corcoran 

Ford(TN) 

Gibbons 

Harrison 


Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hopkins 

Luken 

McKinney 
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Pursell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-14 


Pashayan 
Sawyer 
Tauke 
Vandergriff 


Mr.  BERMAN  and  Mr.  DIXON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  GLICKMAN.  TRAXLER. 
and  WHITTAKER  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  announce  that  there  are 
91  amendments  pending  to  this  bill, 
and  the  sooner  the  House  is  in  order. 


25932 


the 
amendme  nts 
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sooner  we  can  get  on  with  the 


D  1600 


Are  thfere  further  amendments  to 
the  bill?Tf  not,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendmant  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substituti !  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  th;  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accord  ngly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 


Barnard 


that 

consideration 

amend 


^^^,, Chairman  pro  tempore  of 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Stat<  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
Committee,    having   had   under 
the  bUl  (H.R.   1010)  to 

^ dhe   Mineral   Leasing   Act   of 

1920  witl  I  respect  to  the  movement  of 
coal,  incuding  the  movement  of  coal 
over  put  lie  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
„„^,  wC  eported  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House  w  th  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Com  nittee  of  the  Whole 

The  S]  »EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule]  the  previous  question  is  or 
dered. 

The  qvi  estion  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  an  lendment  was  agreed  to 

Weaker  pro   tempore.   The 

^ is  on  the  engrossment  and 

third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bi  1  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  thin  i  time. 


The 
question 


MOTION 

Mr. 

motion 

The 


Mr 
am. 

The 
Clerk 
mit. 

The 


Mr 

H.R.    lOl 
Works 
tee  on 


The 
out 
ordered 

There 

The 
questio^ 

The 
ed. 

The 
questioji 

Mr. 
that  I 

The 

The 
device 
235,  no ; 


Ackerma.  i 
Aluka 


Tb  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SNYDER 

SI  fYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
1 0  recommit. 

S  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentlem  m  opposed  to  the  bill? 

S'JYDER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Betlenson 

Bilirakis 

Boggs 

Boland 

Borski 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conyers 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dsmnemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

E^arly 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Pascell 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 


Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kazen 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Leath 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mineta 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Neal 

Nelson 


^PEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 


Cierk 


SwrDER 


ai  d 


read  as  follows: 
moves  to  recoimnit  the  bill, 
to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Transportation  and  the  Commit- 
Inkerior  aind  Insular  Affairs. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
objfction,  the  previous  question  is 
on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
was  no  objection. 
SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
is  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
jiotion  to  recommit  was  reject- 


3PELAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
5NYDER.    Mr.    Chairman,    on 
c  emand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
3  eas  juid  nays  were  ordered, 
vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
and  there  were— yeas  182,  nays 
voting  16,  as  follows: 
(Roil  No.  357] 


Nielson 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrts 

Patman 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


YEAS— 182 

Albosta 
Alexander 


Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 


AddabtM] 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 


NAYS— 235 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 


Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CTP) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 


Biaggl 

Brooks 

Corcoran 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 


Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 


Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oltn 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Harrison 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hopkins 

Luken 

Myers 


Pashayan 
Tauke 
Vandergriff 
Wolpe 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Vandergriff  for.  with  Mr.  Harrison 
against. 

Mr.  Hopkins  for,  with  Mr.  Hartnett 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mr.  SAVAGE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  McKERNAN  changed  his  vote 

from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  hear.  Was  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er laid  on  the  table? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inad- 
vertently was  off  the  floor  when  the 


vote  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  1010, 
the  coal  slurry  legislation,  was  taken. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  opposition  to  the  final  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  based  on 
the  debate  which  was  just  concluded 
on  H.R.  1010. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  minority  has  been  advised  of 
the  request  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 

ON    RULES    TO    FILE    CERTAIN 

PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  September  27,  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

D  1620 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  inquire  of  the  gentleman:  Has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  request  has 
been  discussed  with  the  House  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
with  representatives  of  the  minority 
from  our  committee.  I  am  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT, 
ENERGY.  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW,  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  28,  1983, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment.  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Wednesday.  September  28. 
1983. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  364 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  September  27,  1983, 
to  file  a  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3263,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  22,  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hefner)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  being  a 
very  bipartisan  committee  which 
worked  very  hard  on  this  particular 
bill.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  staff 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula), 
and  the  conferees  who  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  to  this  body  a  confer- 
ence report  which  we  think  is  worthy 
of  the  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  presenting 
today  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3263,  providing  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  The  con- 
ference agreement  recommends  $7.1 
billion,  which  is  approximately  $1.5 
billion  below  the  President's  request. 
The  recommended  program  is  $136 
million  below  the  Senate  reconunenda- 
tion  and  $142  million  above  the 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  House. 
We  are.  in  fact,  almost  exactly  be- 


tween the  House  and  Senate  reported 
amounts. 

The  conference  agreement  is  also 
$400  million  below  the  reported  302 
budget  allocations. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that,  even  with 
the  various  reductions  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  the  proposed  military 
construction  bill  will  be  the  largest 
ever  sent  to  the  President.  It  provides 
a  wide  range  of  improvements,  both  to 
the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
to  the  quality  of  living  and  working 
conditions  for  the  men  and  women  in 
the  military. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have 
carefully  reviewed  and  made  reduc- 
tions to  the  proposed  military  con- 
struction program.  Because  of  this,  I 
believe  we  have  brought  forward  a  bill 
that  can  generate  the  grass  roots  sup- 
port that  is  needed  to  bolster  our  de- 
fense posture.  Large  defense  expendi- 
tures can  be  supported  if  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  electorate  feel  that 
we  can  justify  every  expenditure,  no 
matter  how  small. 

The  conference  agreement  will  pro- 
vide a  military  construction  and 
family  housing  program  that  has  more 
than  1,500  construction  projects  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 
The  U.S.  construction  business  will 
benefit  through  the  creation  of  more 
than  200,000  direct  and  indirect  indus- 
try jobs.  In  all,  more  than  $4  billion 
will  be  spent  at  hundreds  of  U.S.  bases 
in  virtually  every  State. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  the 
major  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees: 

MX  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

The  conferees  agreed  to  only  fund 
proposed  MX-related  construction 
projects  that  are  at  a  high  state  of 
design.  These  construction  funds  are 
not  to  be  obligated  until  Congress  has 
voted  the  procurement  funds  for  the 
missile. 

The  MX  construction  recommended 
by  the  conferees  is  essentially  for 
maintenance,  training,  and  testing  fa- 
cilities not  located  at  the  deployment 
site. 

AIR  BASE  UPGRADE  IN  TURKEY 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
funds  for  the  upgrade  and  construc- 
tion of  two  air  bases  in  eastern 
Turkey.  These  facilities  will  greatly 
improve  defense  capabilities  in  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO. 

AIR  BASE  UPGRADE  IN  HONDURAS 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  the 
upgrade  of  two  airfields  in  Honduras 
but  appropriations  for  only  one  facili- 
ty were  approved.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  $8  million 
needed  to  improve  the  other  facility 
located  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

RAS  BANAS,  EGYPT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  rescind  $91 
million  appropriated  last  year  for  an 
Army/Air  Force  facility   upgrade  at 
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Ras  Baaas.  Egypt.  However,  report 
language  states  that  once  the  Defense 
Department  puts  together  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  recently  revised  program 
at  Ras  Banas.  the  plan  will  be  consid- 
ered again  dxirlng  a  future  supplemen- 
tal requSt  from  the  President. 

nWBUDCKTKD  ITKItS 

The  conference  agreement  recom- 
mends [that  several  unbudgeted 
projects  |be  approved  through  the  use 
of  appropriations  rather  than  through 
savings  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conjerees  deleted  both  House  and 
Senate  projects  that  were  not  at  a  suf- 
ficient l^vel  of  design.  Projects  that 
have  beici  deferred  should  be  request- 
ed in  either  supplemental  or  fiscal 
year  IQis  requests  once  design  has 
proceeded  to  the  35  percent  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  we  are 
proud  to  send  this  bUl  to  the  President 
prior  to  I  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  appropriations  before  us  recom- 
mend a  balanced  program  that  takes 
into  accdunt  our  defense  priorities  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  1  recommend,  therefore,  ap- 
proval o:  the  conference  report. 

At  thii  time  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minoritj  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (NT.  Regula).  who  has  worked 
very  dil  gently  and  whose  expertise 
has  been  invaluable  to  us  in  putting 
togethei  not  only  this  bill  but  this 
conferer  ce  report. 

Mr.  RIIGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  i  uch  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  thatk  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolins  (Mr.  Hetner). 

I  woul  1  add  that  I,  too,  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  think  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  th(  Members  of  the  House  from 
both  sices  of  the  aisle  were  all  in  at- 
tendanc?  at  the  conference.  We 
worked  very  closely  together  under 
the  leac  ership  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  C  arolina  in  diligently  protecting 
the  Hou  se  position. 

I  thirk  that  can  be  recognized  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  provided  in  this  conference 
report  is  less  than  in  the  bill  in  the 
other  b(  idy. 

I  wo\Jd  say  in  the  case  of  both 
Houses  that  hard  work  went  into  the 
original  bills  as  well  as  the  conference 
report. 

Today  it  is  easy  for  people  to  say 
that  military  spending  is  out  of  hand, 
that  thi  (re  is  no  concern  for  the  dollars 
that  ar;  put  into  our  military  activi- 
ties. I  V  ould  point  out  that  as  a  result 
of  the  committee  action  in  the  House 
and  th(  other  body  and  in  the  confer- 
ence, this  bill  is  $1.6  billion,  or  about 
18  percent  less  than  was  requested  by 
the  Pre  sident. 

I  thir  k  that  clearly  says  that  in  each 
instanc;  we  took  each  project  to 
insure  :hat  it  was  a  cost-effective  ex- 
penditi  re  of  public  funds. 

I  wou  Id  also  point  out  that  while  it  is 
a  temptation  to  pork  barrel  bills  of 
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this  tjTJe  Involving  construction,  in 
fact,  no  project  was  put  into  this  bill 
unless  the  design  work  was  at  least  30- 
percent  completed. 

This  was  an  effort  to  make  sure  that 
any  projects  that  would  be  funded 
would  have  adequate  design  and  would 
obviously  be  very  necessary  for  our 
Military  Establishment  by  virtue  of 
having  been  up  to  30  percent  in 
design. 

D  1630 

It  is  not  a  very  glamorous  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  military  construc- 
tion but  I  would  point  out  a  couple  of 
things. 

No.  1,  construction  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  weapons  systems.  You  cannot 
beddown  B-l's,  you  cannot  beddown 
weapons  systems  unless  you  first  put 
construction  in  plsuie. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  not  glamorous, 
it  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  cost-effective 
military  program  smd  it  has  to  have  a 
lead  time  in  terms  of  construction  of  2 
to  3  years. 

So  we  are  out  front  as  far  as  dealing 
with  new  weapons  systems. 

Second,  construction  has  a  profound 
impact  on  the  morale  of  our  service 
people. 

We  deal  with  the  nuts  and  bolts,  the 
workplace,  the  quality  of  life  in  terms 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  call  upon 
our  servicemen  and  women  to  work 
and  in  which  they  live. 

As  we  in  these  United  States  support 
and  wish  to  maintain  a  volunteer  force 
in  our  military  services,  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely essential  that  in  order  to 
retain  qualified  people  and  attract  new 
individuals  to  enlist  in  the  services  we 
do  have  to  have  good  programs  in 
terms  of  housing,  in  terms  of  working 
and  living  conditions. 

Military  construction,  again,  is  a 
vital  aspect  of  that  activity.  I  might 
point  out  that  in  funding  the  various 
things  such  as  GLCM  bases  in  Europe. 
COBS  in  Turkey  and  other  places  that 
we  went  to  a  barebones  concept.  We 
tried  to  avoid  the  frills.  We  tried  to 
put  the  money  where  it  would  be  ef- 
fective in  producing  results. 

I  would  emphasize  something  that  I 
know  is  of  concern  to  our  Members 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
that  is  that  we  need  greater  contribu- 
tions from  our  allies. 

In  conference  report  we  set  forth 
the  requirements  that  our  allies  take  a 
greater  share  of  responsibility  for 
funding  bases  in  Europe  and  for  fund- 
ing bases  in  Japan. 

For  example,  we  provide  initial  fund- 
ing for  a  new  contingent  of  F-16's  at 
Misawa.  It  becomes  more  important  in 

light  of  the  events  surrounding  KAL 

flight  007.  It  is  in  the  north  end  of 

that  island.  It  is  important. 
We  also  provide  that  the  Japanese 

Government   has  to  participate  in  a 

meaningful  way  in  this  construction  if 

it  is  to  go  forward. 


I  mention  these  items  because  I 
want  to  assure  those  of  you  who  are 
voting  on  these  programs  that  we  are 
putting  pressure  on  NATO  and  on  the 
country  of  Japan  to  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  free 
world  security. 

I  certainly  would  recommend  to  all 
of  you  support  for  this  bill.  It  passed 
the  House  on  a  voice  vote.  I  think  that 
reflected  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  our  colleagues  that  we  did  work 
hard  to  get  this  under  budget  and  to 
make  sure  that  every  item  In  here  was 
a  cost-effective  use  of  our  available  de- 
fense dollars. 

Again  I  compliment  the  chairman 
for  his  leadership  in  achieving  these 
results.  I  think  it  does  the  job  and  I 
think  it  does  it  in  a  very  effective  way 
in  providing  facilities  needed  for  the 
future,  recognizing  that  we  have  to 
build  good  morale  among  our  service 
people  and  it  is  our  way  of  appreciat- 
ing what  they  do  to  make  this  Nation 
secure. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
give  this  conference  report  their 
strong  support. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  doing  a  very  fine  job 
on  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations conference  report. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man. I  think  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man correctly  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
I  know  that  in  the  authorization 
conference  report  there  are  a  number 
of  projects  authorized  contingent 
upon  savings. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee,  and  I  can  understand 
why.  took  some  of  these  and  appropri- 
ated for  them  but  then  others  they 
left  off.  As  I  understand  it  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  at  less  than  35  per- 
cent design.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  We  had  an  agreement 
on  the  subcommittee  that  any  project 
that  was  not  at  least  at  the  35-percent 
design  level  we  would  not  fund. 

Now  once  these  projects  become  35- 
percent  design— they  then  can  be 
funded  in  either  the  1985  budget  re- 
quest or  they  can  be  included  in  a  1984 
supplemental.  If  it  is  deemed  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  construction 
funding  can  be  obligated  in  fiscal  year 
1984  they  could  be  included  in  a  repro- 
graming  request. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  If  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
man, is  it  his  opinion  that  if  some  of 
these  projects  become  35  percent  of 
design  stage,  that  they  then  could  be 
funded  from  the  savings  or  would  the 
services  have  to  come  back  to  the  sub- 


committee or  to  the  Congress  on  this 
Issue?  

Mr.  HEFNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  committee  for  approval. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  But  could  they  do 
that? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  If  they  are  able  to  be 
started  in  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Depart- 
ment could  request  supplemental  or 
reprogramlng  approvsd. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  For  reprogramlng  by 
the  gentlemsui's  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Or  by  the  fuU  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  By  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  I  have  never  in  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  House  worked  on 
any  subcommittee  which  did  a  better 
job  on  and  analyzing  every  request  for 
spending  that  came  before  It  and  in- 
sisting upon  full  justification  for  that 
spending. 

From  a  defense  standpoint,  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  a  strong 
defense  and  the  morale  of  the  people 
In  the  service,  this  Is  the  largest  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  with 
which  we  have  dealt. 

But  from  a  fiscal  standpoint,  I  think 
here  we  can  particularly  compliment 
the  committee,  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point we  are  bringing  to  you  a  bill  that 
is  not  only  $1.6  billion  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request  but  It  Is  $118  million 
under  the  1983  totals  in  spending. 

I  would  personally  compliment  both 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  the 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Regula,  and  the 
professional  staff.  Terry  Peel  and 
Mark  Murray,  for  the  work  they  did 
on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
this  House  can  easily  justify  and  sup- 
port not  only  the  money  that  we 
spend  in  this  bill,  every  dime  on  every 
project,  but  as  well  can  justify  the 
things  that  were  cut  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  because  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  the  House  Mem- 
bers, under  the  chairman's  leadership, 
stood  absolutely  firm  for  some  of  the 
hard  line  decisions  we  made. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  that  we  have  a 
conference  report  that  we  can  bring 
here  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
can  vote  for  and  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwards).  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hefner, 


and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Regula,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  membership  for  the  responsible 
and  prudent  way  In  which  they  man- 
aged this  legislation  and  brought  it  to 
the  floor.  They  have  fulfilled  their  re- 
sponsibilities that  this  body  has  to  our 
men  and  women  in  the  military  and 
have  done  it  under  budget.  Also,  I  note 
that  the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  on  the  emphasis  he 
placed,  along  with  Mr.  Regula.  on  the 
quality  of  life  Issues  for  the  people 
who  serve  both  In  this  country  and 
overseas. 

There  are  over  32.000  new  barracks 
available  for  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  in  this  bill.  We  provided  for 
the  health  care  facilities  and  other 
kinds  of  recreational  aspects  of  mili- 
tary life  which  have  too  often  been 
overlooked. 

One  other  thing  that  I  know  will  be 
very  important  to  many  Members  Is 
that  the  committee  has  taken  action 
to  Insure  that  the  work  we  do  In 
NATO,  within  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture. Is  done  In  a  manner  In  which  the 
European  nations  are  expected  to 
share  a  larger  share  of  the  defense 
burden. 

We  are  not  doing  things  In  this  bill 
which  can  be  done  more  appropriately 
by  the  host  nations.  We  are  doing  es- 
sential things  that  we  know  need  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  our  men  and 
women  and  for  the  security  of  Europe. 

But  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hefner)  is 
keeping  a  tight  leash  on  our  allies  In 
regard  to  the  sometimes  overly  gener- 
ous funding  that  we  have  provided 
them  and  allowed  them  to  have  per- 
haps more  latitude  in  their  own  budg- 
ets than  we  would  think  appropriate. 

The  fact  that  we  brought  that  to  an 
end  in  this  bill  I  think  is  something 
most  Members  on  this  floor  can  take 
some  pride  In. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
bringing  the  conference  report  to  the 
floor  today. 

D  1640 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  again 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  superb  job  that  he 
has  done.  He  has  taken  the  time  to  In- 
spect many  of  the  military  facilities  In 
this  country  and  It  Is  a  very  time-com- 
suming  effort  and  one  that  takes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy  and  dili- 
gence. I  appreciate  the  hard  work  that 
the  chairman  has  done. 

Again,  I  encourage  him  to  continue 
the  efforts  throughout  the  continental 


United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  Certainly  I  think  the  people 
who  are  very  much  concerned  about 
our  national  security  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  chairman. 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  sponsor  the  pending  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1984.  as 

'Municipal  Clerk's  Week."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  recognize 
and  honor  on  a  nationwide  basis  those 
who  bear  the  title  of  municipal  clerk. 
The  International  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Clerks,  representing  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  most  established  profes- 
sional public  servants,  has  endorsed 
such  recognition  and  has  set  aside  this 
special  week  in  honor  of  this  group. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  perspective, 
the  municipal  clerk  goes  back  to  pre- 
Biblical  times.  The  ancient  cities  of 
Greece  had  their  own  city  secretary 
whose  primary  duty  was  to  read  aloud 
official  documents.  The  office  of  clerk 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
where.  Initially,  a  clerk  was  any 
member  of  a  religious  order.  This  was 
derived  from  the  word  "cleric"  or 
"clergyman."  Our  early  American 
colonists  established  the  office  of  clerk 
and  It  quickly  became  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  earliest  days, 
municipal  clerks  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  virtually  all  the  official  acts 
of  local  government,  representing  the 
tie  between  government  and  citizen, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  the  or- 
derly maintenance  of  public  records 
without  which  local  government  could 
not  exist. 

While  Municipal  Clerk's  Week  has 
been  recognized  annually  by  many 
State  and  local  governments,  it  has 
not  been  recognized  on  a  national 
level.  I  feel  it  is  time  that  we  make 
this  observance  to  call  attention  to  the 
historical  relationship  of  this  position 
to  our  democratic  form  of  government; 
its  Importance  in  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment affairs;  and  the  numerous 
services  through  which  we  benefit 
that  are  provided  by  this  office. 

At  this  time.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  who 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  balanc- 
ing the  constraints  of  a  recovering 
economy  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
continuing  threats  to  world  peace  on 
the  other.  We  often  fall  to  appreciate 
how  important  a  role  our  Armed 
Forces  and  weapons  systems  play  in 
keeping  the  peace,  but  I  think  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  judicious  outlays  today  can 
avoid  the  far  more  costly  alternative 
of  a  war  tomorrow. 

This  bill  and  report  represent  the 
minimum  needed  to  maintain  our 
readiness  and  provide  the  incentive  to 
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our  alUei  to  share  their  part  of  the 
burden.  Equally  Important.  It  provides 
the  President  with  the  minimum 
needed  tb  negotiate  effectively  with 
the  Soviets  on  arms  control,  as  his  re- 
marks td  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
yesterdas  demonstrated. 

We  oftin  overlook  the  positive  effect 
of  militafy  expenditures  on  the  econo- 
my. The]  dollars  appropriated  in  this 
bill  will  ifaean  many  thousands  of  new 
jobs  for  Americsui  workers.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  committee  for 
including  needed  funds  for  the  space 
shuttle  and  MX  testing  programs  at 
Vandenberg.  and  for  needed  facilities 
at  other  bases  in  Ventura  County,  in- 
cluding tne  new  Naval  Regional  Medi- 
cal Cento-  at  Port  Hueneme. 

I  urgejall  Members  to  support  the 
conference  report. • 

Mr.  HKFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  furthler  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  bacf  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PoLET).  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  moti>n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tablt^ 

DICENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  St*EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  (disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  i  jnendment  No.  7:  Page  3,  line  10, 
strike  out  •$1,374,751,000"  and  insert 
"$1,502,49  l.OOO". 

MO  noN  orraoED  by  mh.  HEyNER 

Mr.  HI  3!TfER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  CI  erk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hd  ner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  c  isagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  imendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  th«  following:  "Provided,  That  none 
of  the  fu)  ids  made  available  for  airfield  im- 
provemerts  in  Honduras  may  be  obligated 
until  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
have  beei  i  notified  as  to  the  complete  U.S. 
construct  on  plan  for  the  region. 
$1,501.99;  .000". 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spei  iker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
juid  prir  ted  in  the  Record. 

The  gPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemm  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tt  otion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 


MOTION  OFTTRED  by  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
"$67,620,000". 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


ment  in 


disagreement. 


The  ai  nendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  4,  line  24, 

strike       5Ut      "$65,127,000"      and      insert 

"$59,300.  )00". 


Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  5,  line  20, 
strike  out  "$28,795,000"  and  insert 
"$26,810,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
"$30,605,000". 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  12,  strike 
out  lines  10  to  17,  inclusive. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restores 
the  matter  striken  by  said  amendment, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  P-16  beddown  projects  at 
Misawa.  Japan,  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed unless  there  has  been  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  that  the  ap- 
proved Government  of  Japan  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  includes  projects  associated 
with  the  F-16  beddown  as  an  additive  over 
the  level  of  funding  provided  in  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  facilities  improve- 
ment program. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  12,  after 
line  17,  insert: 

Sec  118.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Administration  should  call  on  the 
pertinent  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to 
meet  or  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3 
per  centum  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  furtherance  of  increase  unity,  equi- 
table sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  121.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Administration  should  call  on  the 
pertinent  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to 
meet  or  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3 
per  centum  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  furtherance  of  increased  unity,  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  12,  after 
line  17.  insert: 

Sec  119.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  available  for  any  country 
when  the  President  determines  that  the 
government  of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  substances  culti- 
vated or  produced  or  processed  illicitly,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents,  or  from  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Such  pro- 
hibition shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared,  presented,  and  committed  itself  to 
a  plan  providing  for  the  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  within  an  explicitly 
stated  period  of  time,  with  implementation 


commencing  prior  to  the  renewal  of  assist- 
ance to  such  country;  and 

(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  legal  and  law  enforcement  measures 
to  enforce  effective  suppression  of  the  Illicit 
cultivation,  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances. 

MOTION  OFFiaiED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein 
with  an  twnendment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec  122.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  available  for  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  is  failing  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  substances  culti- 
vated or  produced  or  processed  illicitly,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  personnel  or  their 
dependents,  or  from  being  smuggled  into 
the  United  States.  Such  prohibition  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  President  deter- 
mines and  reports  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that— 

(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared  and  committed  itself  to  a  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  would 
eliminate  the  cause  or  basis  for  the  applica- 
tion to  such  country  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  appropriate  law  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  implement  the  plan  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  country  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  12.  after 
line  17,  insert: 

Sec  120.  Of  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
this  Act  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  consulting  services,  management  and 
professional  services,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  in- 
tended for  such  purposes  in  the  President's 
budget  for  1984.  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  Executive  shall  be 
placed  in  reserve  and  not  made  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure;  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency, 
department  or  entity  whose  budget  request 


for  1984  for  the  purposes  stated  above  did 
not  amount  to  $5,000,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  123.  Of  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
this  Act  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  consulting  services,  management  and 
professional  services,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  in- 
tended for  such  purposes  in  the  President's 
budget  for  1984,  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  Executive  shall  be 
placed  in  reserve  and  not  made  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency, 
department  or  entity  whose  budget  request 
for  1984  for  the  purposes  stated  above  did 
not  amount  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  statistical  facts,  on  the  mat- 
ters discussed  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  military  con- 
struction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATING  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  284),  commemorating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution  and  commend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  25  years, 
this  Nation  and  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  leap  forward  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  technological 
capabilities.  We  owe  much  of  this 
progress  to  America's  space  effort  and 
the  unparalleled  performance  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA). 

In  1958,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
with  the  objective  of  preserving  "the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in 
aeronautical  and  space  science  and 
technology  *  *  *."  NASA  was  created 
with  the  charge  of  meeting  this  objec- 
tive and,  over  the  past  quarter  centu- 
ry, NASA  has  excelled  in  this  mission 
with  accomplishment  after  accom- 
plishment. 

Mercury,  Gemini,  Apollo,  skylab, 
space  shuttle— these  are  but  a  few  of 
NASA's  accomplishments. 

We  have  gone  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  planet  and  have  brought  back 
knowledge  about  the  Moon.  Mars. 
Venus.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  far 
reaches  of  the  universe. 

World  communications  have  expand- 
ed and  their  cost  reduced.  Remote 
sensing  techniques  have  been  refined 
enabling  us  to  monitor  the  Earth's 
weather  and  agriculture  patterns  and 
better  locate  its  resources.  Aeronautics 
technology  has  been  advanced  to  the 
point  where  America's  position  as  an 
aircraft  systems  manufacturer  is  un- 
matched in  the  world.  And  we  now 
have  a  space  transportation  system 
that  is  moving  us  headlong  into  rou- 
tine space  travel  which  our  economy 
can  use  for  its  own  commercial  bene- 
fit. The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Yes,  NASA  has  done  well.  For  25 
years,  it  has  characterized  leadership 
and  excellence,  and  with  our  support. 
I  am  confident  NASA  will  continue  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Today,  this  body  meets  to  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  284,  com- 
memorating NASA's  25th  anniversary. 
This  resolution  is  our  way  of  acknowl- 
edging NASA's  contributions  smd 
thanking  the  men  and  women  associ- 
ated with  this  agency  over  the  years 
for  their  dedication  and  exemplary 
service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  or- 
ganizations to  serve  this  Nation  by 
voting  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
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launch  of  the  first  space  trans- 
system  In  1981  marked  the 
of  a  new  era  in  space  trans- 
and    research.    The    space 
joal  of  providing  safe,  com- 
Iransport  of  passengers  and 
i  ,nd  from  space  is  well  on  its 
r^ization.  A  reusable  shuttle 
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Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
Congress  an  opportunity  to 
congratu  ate  NASA  for  its  outstanding 
work  over  these  25  years  in  aeronau- 
tics and  ;pace  research.  As  chairman 
of  the  Su  bcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Apj  lications.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  following  on  a  daily  basis  the 
activities  of  the  organization  which 
spearheals  our  Nation's  endeavors, 
and  trulj  the  endeavors  of  the  entire 
free  worl  1,  in  space.  We  have  seen  the 
fruits  of  *JASA's  efforts  in  many  relat- 


ed fields  of  technology,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  exciting  possibilities. 

One  exciting  possibility  is  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  a  space  sta- 
tion—a manned,  multipurpose  open- 
ended  space  operating  base  in  low 
Earth  orbit.  After  the  successes  of  our 
STS  program,  it  is  time  to  pick  up  an- 
other major  space  engineering  initia- 
tive—a reusable,  economic  space  sta- 
tion. 

NASA's  enabling  legislation  is  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  My  subcommittee  has  scheduled 
a  series  of  hearings  to  review  the  basic 
policies  of  the  act  to  determine  wheth- 
er these  policies  will  be  adequate  to 
guide  our  Nation  as  well  in  the  coming 
years  as  they  have  for  the  past  25  and 
whether  changes  to  the  act  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  at  this  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284)  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fuqua,  designating  October  1, 
1983,  as  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bateman). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  commemorating 
the  25th  armiversary  of  NASA  with  a 
certain  degree  of  incredulity.  When  I 
reflect  on  the  contributions  that  the 
space  program  has  made  to  mankind, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  just 
now  celebrating  a  25th  anniversary. 
After  an  examination  of  the  list  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  break- 
throughs and  spinoff  benefits  result- 
ing from  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment over  the  last  25  years,  a  similar 
list  of  accomplishments  from  the  cen- 
turies prior  to  this  time  pales  in  com- 
parison. 

At  various  times  during  these  histor- 
ic 25  years  it  was  fashionable  in  some 
circles  to  criticize  our  efforts  in  space. 
We  constantly  heard  from  our  detrac- 
tors that  we  should  stop  spending  bil- 
lions in  space  that  should  be  spent  for 
programs  on  Earth.  You  do  not  hear 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  criticism  any- 
more. I  believe  the  record  of  contribu- 
tions to  mankind  has  become  so  over- 
whelming that  even  many  of  its  harsh- 
est critics  have  been  silenced.  From  ag- 
riculture to  computer  technology, 
medicine  to  communications,  energy 
exploration  and  development,  weather 
forecasting,  national  defense— hardly 
a  single  aspect  of  our  lives  has  been 
untouched  by  the  work  of  NASA. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  sharing 
in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  NASA.  The  First  District  of  Virgin- 
ia is  host  to  some  of  the  important 
work  that  NASA  is  conducting.  From 
the  NASA  Flight  Center  at  Wallops 
Island  to  the  Langley  Research  Center 
at  Hampton,  NASA  researchers,  tech- 
nicians, and  employees  are  doing  in- 


valuable work  that  is  carrying  on  the 
NASA  tradition.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
earliest  pioneering  air  and  space  re- 
search, under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, was  done  at  Langley,  includ- 
ing aerodynamic  design  and  wind- 
tunnel  experimentation  going  back  to 
the  1920's.  This  early  work  inspired 
the  comment  at  the  time  that,  "The 
present-day  American  position  in  all 
branches  of  aeronautical  knowledge 
can,  without  doubt,  be  attributed 
mainly  to  this  far-seeing  policy  and  ex- 
penditure on  up-to-date  laboratory 
equipment." 

This  same  attitude  and  commitment 
continues  today  at  Langley  and  Wal- 
lops and  NASA  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  Since  those  early  days  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  a  space 
program  under  the  direction  of  NASA 
administrators  and  personnel  that  has 
carried  us  into  space  and  back  home  to 
reap  tremendous  benefits  here  on 
Earth.  We  have  extended  our  senses 
beyond  our  atmosphere  to  the  Moon, 
to  distant  planets— beyond  the  very 
limits  of  our  solar  system. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion is  not  just  the  birthday  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  it  is  a  tribute  to  a  na- 
tional vision  and  commitment,  it  is  a 
salute  to  a  remarkable  partnership  be- 
tween our  Government  and  hundreds 
of  private  corporations  and  institu- 
tions and  the  people  behind  them,  and 
it  is  a  recognition  of  the  dedication 
that  we  have  to  science,  technology, 
and  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  our 
future  generations. 

Congress  and  all  Americans  should 
take  the  time  to  reflect  on  NASA's  last 
quarter-century  of  accomplishments 
and  to  look  to  the  stars  and  imagine 
what  we  can  achieve  in  the  next  25 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  let  me  commend  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  our  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  for 
the  work,  and  I  mean  the  tremendous 
work,  that  he  has  performed  on  behalf 
of  our  space  programs  and  on  behalf 
of  NASA  and  its  record  of  success 
through  his  years  in  this  Congress. 

D  1650 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  284. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  particularly 
commend  NASA  for  its  great  accom- 
plishment in  the  U.S.  space  program. 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
October  1  is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  fondly  known  to  all  as 
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NASA.  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  two 
NASA  facilities  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  Michould  Assembly  Facility 
and  the  NASA  Slidell  Computer  Com- 
plex. Out  of  respect  for  them  and  all 
of  their  colleagues  throughout  the 
NASA  family,  I  am  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  284,  designating  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  as  "Twenty-Fifth  Armi- 
versary of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration." 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  and  this 
anniversary  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
just  how  much  NASA  means  to  every- 
one of  us.  Our  space  program  not 
only  continued  the  pioneer  spirit  that 
built  this  country,  but  it  also  produces 
tangible  technology  that  assists  all  of 
us  in  our  everyday  lives.  Across  the 
broader  spectrum  of  advancing  tech- 
nologies NASA  provides  the  space 
shuttle,  exploration  of  the  solar 
system,  and  the  application  of  space 
capabilities  in  remote  sensing  of  land 
resources,  ocean  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. These  are  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Foundation  and  the  Congressional 
Space  Caucus,  I  say  happy  anniversa- 
ry. NASA.  And  to  the  men  and  women 
of  NASA  I  say  thank  you.» 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  may 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. All  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  made 
by  the  men  and  women  of  NASA  for 
the  last  quarter  century.  NASA  has 
put  the  United  States  in  the  forefront 
of  space  exploration  and  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  making  the  United 
States  the  leader  in  technological  de- 
velopment. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
the  Ames  Research  Center,  one  of 
NASA's  leading  aeronautical  research 
facilities,  located  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  In  striving  to  perfect  the  sci- 
ence of  flying,  the  Ames  researchers 
have  increased  the  safety  and  efficien- 
cy of  modem  aviation.  In  addition. 
Ames  is  continually  working  on 
projects  that  help  us  to  better  under- 
stand our  environment  and  cope  with 
the  forces  of  nature. 

To  all  connected  with  the  NASA  pro- 
grams around  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  say  congratulations  and  keep 
up  the  good  work.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 284  commemorating  this  silver 
anniversary.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  1.  1983,  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration  will 
turn  25  years  old.  Although  only  25 
years  old.  NASA  has  made  a  monu- 
mental impact  of  our  modem  world. 
One  of  the  most  striking  changes  since 
1958  has  been  that  space  applications 
are  now  common  parts  of  day-to-day 


life.  In  many  areas— communications, 
meteorology,  science,  high-technology 
transfer,  and  defense  support— space 
has  become  a  commonplace  contribu- 
tor to  and  an  integral  part  of  our  every- 
day life. 

The  entry  of  the  space  shuttle  into 
routine  operations  has  opened  the 
door  for  a  wide  variety  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Some  of  the  systems 
and  experiments  that  have  already 
flown  on  the  shuttle  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  potential  of  making  major  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  and  to  world 
society.  With  the  progress  of  the  space 
shuttle  program,  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  can  bring  to  bear 
the  unique  attributes  of  operations  in 
space  to  help  alleviate  a  number  of  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  Earth. 

I  hope  that  this  anniversary  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  just  how  much 
NASA  has  accomplished  in  the  past 
and  how  much  more  it  will  do  in  the 
future.» 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  us  all  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  praise  NASA  on  its 
silver  armiversary.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  this  Nation's  space  agency 
not  so  much  for  its  longevity,  but  for 
its  many  accomplishments  which  have 
allowed  us  to  move  light  years  ahead 
in  space  science  and  exploration  over 
the  last  three  decades. 

We  should  look  upon  NASA  as  rep- 
resenting the  best  our  Federal  Govem- 
ment  offers  in  terms  of  applying  co- 
ordinated research  to  resulting  innova- 
tive technology.  NASA  has  always  met 
the  challenges  demanded  of  it,  and  has 
often  managed  to  reach  higher  than 
what  has  been  expected  of  it. 

When  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  first  estab- 
lished 25  years  ago,  it  wasted  no  time 
in  proving  itself  as  a  prolific  and  pro- 
ductive space  agency.  Within  a  week, 
NASA  had  initiated  the  Mercury  pro- 
gram, thus  beginning  the  era  of  the 
U.S.  manned  space  projects.  Our 
manned  space  program  achieved  its 
ambitious  goal  of  landing  a  man  on 
the  Moon  before  the  end  of  the 
decade.  While  America's  moonshot 
program  was  the  most  widely  publi- 
cized aspect  to  date  of  the  U.S.  space 
program,  NASA  was  simultaneously 
engaged  in  developing  and  launching 
satellites  for  communications,  weath- 
er, and  other  scientific  applications. 

Although  NASA  made  fewer  head- 
lines during  the  1970's.  the  results  of 
its  space  exploration  activities  contin- 
ued to  astonish  the  public.  The  land- 
ing of  the  Viking  spacecraft  on  Mars 
brought  us  new,  spectacular  views  of 
another  distant  globe.  Since  then,  Pio- 
neer 10  and  11  have  sent  back  the  first 
views  of  the  more  remote  planets  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  followed  by  more  daz- 
zling pictures  taken  by  Voyager  1  and 
2. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  1975, 
NASA  reached  new  heights  in  carrying 


out  its  assigned  responsibility  of  coop- 
erating with  other  nations  in  the 
peaceful  application  of  technology.  In 
addition  to  demonstrating  internation- 
al space  rescue  capability,  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  joint  docking  showed  the  world 
that  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
could  work  together  closely  and  com- 
patibly. 

This  last  decade  saw  yet  another  re- 
markable innovation  in  space  technol- 
ogy with  the  development  of  the  first 
reusable  manned  space  vehicle.  Our 
very  successful  space  shuttle  program 
allows  us  to  consider  further  interna- 
tional space  cooperation  projects,  per- 
mitting our  shuttle  to  retrieve  United 
States  and  international  satellites. 
The  shuttle  can  also  carry  the  Europe- 
an-built Spacelab  module  for  conduct- 
ing scientific  experiments  in  a  shirt- 
sleeve environment. 

What  is  perhaps  most  impressive 
about  NASA  is  that  unlike  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  it  has  been  required  by 
law  to  "provide  for  the  widest  practi- 
cable and  appropriate  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  (its)  activities 
and  results  thereof."  While  there  are 
obvious  exceptions  to  this  rule,  one 
cannot  argue  with  the  fact  that  since 
its  inception,  NASA  has  expanded  our 
knowledge,  and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  the  solar  system  and  our  es- 
thetic appreciation  of  viewing  unseen 
galaxies. 

In  providing  us  with  a  perspective  of 
the  universe,  NASA  space  programs 
have  afforded  us  a  new  perspective  on 
our  own  lives.  Federal  support  for  this 
agency  has  directly  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  of  us— enriching  our 
knowledge  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
enlarging  our  international  communi- 
cations network,  and  enhancing  our 
ability  to  predict  accurately  crop 
yields,  locate  mineral  deposits,  and  dis- 
cover sources  of  pollution. 

NASA  has  consistently  allowed  the 
United  States  to  remain  a  leader  in 
aerospace  service  and  technology.  We 
must  continue  to  allow  it  to  flourish.* 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  1 
marks  the  25th  armiversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  is  a 
fitting  time  to  review  some  of  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  our 
space  program,  a  program  that  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

From  the  launching  of  Pioneer  1.  10 
days  after  the  establishment  of  the 
agency,  to  the  historic  seventh  flight 
of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  earlier 
this  year,  we  have  been  reaping  the 
benefits  of  our  space  program. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  could  not 
have  imagined  the  number  and  diversi- 
ty of  public  benefits  that  would  result 
from  our  efforts  at  space  exploration. 
Better  management  of  our  limited 
natural  resources  and  protection  of 
our  environment,  improved  weather 
forecasting,  advances  in  microcircuitry 
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and  minltiirlzatlon,  the  manufacture 
of  superiqr  products  in  space:  all  of 
these  advamces.  Important  as  they  may 
be,  are  perhaps  overshadowed  by  the 
greatest  giiin  of  all.  The  technology 
base  thatpas  been  developed  through 
the  space  jprogrsim  by  a  team  of  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  university  re- 
searchers and  teclinlcians  has  added 
immeasurably  to  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge, whlCTi.  while  important  in  itself, 
is  even  more  Important  as  an  invest- 
ment in  and  a  resource  for  our  future. 

The  University  of  Arizona  Lunar  and 
Planetary  iLaboratory  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
is  a  majok-  center  for  this  scientific 
effort  and  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
planetary  research  in  this  country.  All 
of  Arizona  takes  pride  in  the  contribu- 
tions we  have  made  to  the  space  pro- 
gram in  u  broad  range  of  research 
topics  fror  i  stellar  astrophysics  to  the 
terrestrial  application  of  space  sci- 
ences. 

I  believe  strongly  in  further  develop- 
ment of  01  ir  space  program  and  explo- 
ration of  c  ur  solar  system.  The  recent 
recommen  lations  of  the  Solar  System 
Exploration  Committee,  established  in 
1980,  represent  a  positive  step  toward 
finding  cc  st-ef f icient  ways  for  us  to 
continue  our  country's  leadership  in 
the  field.  Recent  cutbacks  in  funding 
have  causi^d  the  cancellation  or  delay 
of  severa  missions.  New  planetary 
mission  starts  have  declined  from  32  in 
the  1960sland  11  in  the  1970's,  to  only 
1  planned  launch  in  the  1980's. 

Our  spa;e  science  program  has  lost 
too  many  scientists  and  technicians  to 
private  industry  or  to  other  countries 
who  are  expanding  their  space  pro- 
grams whi  le  we  are  reducing  ours.  Our 
resource  lase  is  rapidly  being  deplet- 
ed. 

If  we  ar ;  to  retain  our  leadership  in 
this  area  ind  to  continue  reaping  the 
benefits  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
developinf  technology  we  must  supply 
a  steady  source  of  funding  to  NASA 
and  its  associated  agencies.  This  silver 
anniversaiy  of  NASA  provides  us  with 
an  approiiriate  time  to  reaffirm  our 
historic  cc  mmitment  to  space  explora- 
tion.* 

•  Mrs.  H(  )LT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  Menbers  of  the  House  have 
shared  my  excitement  at  the  astound- 
ing advances  in  aeronautics  and  space 
technolog,'  that  we  have  witnessed 
over  manj  years. 

Today  we  have  two  manned  space- 
ships, the  Columbia  and  the  Challeng- 
er, that  legularly  rocket  beyond  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  for  missions  in 
space  and  return  to  prepare  for  many 
more  miss  ions. 

We  ha\e  sent  unmanned  craft  to 
study  the  planets  of  our  solar  system 
and  send  back  volumes  of  scientific 
data.  We  Have  used  satellites  in  Earth 
orbit  to  n  onitor  the  weather,  advance 
communications,  and  conduct  surveys 
of  Earth  resources.  Our  astronauts 
have  expl  >red  the  Moon. 


These  wonders  and  many  others 
have  been  possible  because  Congress 
created  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  25  years  ago  and 
has  since  provided  the  financial  re- 
sources for  its  great  achievements. 

Unlike  some  other  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment. NASA  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing success.  The  scientists  sind  support 
personnel  of  NASA  have  achieved  so 
much  because  of  their  dedication  to 
doing  things  that  have  never  been 
done  before.  In  fact,  they  have  done 
things  that  were  not  even  considered 
possible  only  a  relatively  short  time 
ago. 

They  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  universe  and  to 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  human- 
ity. 

I  salute  them  on  this  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.* 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  today 
to  celebrate  NASA's  "Silver  Anniversa- 
ry," and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  284,  com- 
memorating this  upcoming  anniversa- 
ry on  October  1. 

I  think  that  it  is  fitting  as  we  look 
back  on  the  25  years  since  NASA's  in- 
ception to  note  that  NASA  stands  as 
an  exceptional  example  of  competence 
and  innovation  in  research  and  in 
management.  Teaming  up  with  not 
only  the  aerospace  industry,  but  with 
commercial  business,  and  with  our  Na- 
tion's university  research  community, 
NASA  has  produced  new  technologies 
that  broaden  our  knowledge  not  only 
of  outer  space,  but  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  environment  here  on  Earth. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  is 
located  in  my  district— at  Lewis,  in 
partnership  with  the  universities  and 
with  industry,  NASA  is  working  to 
create  technologies  that  are  transfera- 
ble to  the  aircraft  engine  industry,  the 
energy  industry,  the  automotive  indus- 
try, and  the  space  industry— as  well  as 
to  countless  others.  Hand  in  hand, 
NASA  and  these  industries  are  seeking 
new  ways  to  create  the  technologies 
that  contribute  to  our  national  de- 
fense, to  transportation  that  is  safe, 
swift,  and  reliable  for  business  and  for 
the  general  public,  and  to  build  more 
efficient  commercial  aircraft  that  will 
not  only  reduce  the  costs  of  air  flight 
for  passengers,  but  that  will  ease  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  airplane 
as  well. 

I  recently  visited  Lewis  Research 
Center  and  was  extremely  impressed 
with  Lewis'  technology  innovation  pro- 
gram which  assists  nonaerospace  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  access  their  data 
and  results.  The  work  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  in  space  propulsion  and 
power  has  helped  to  create  the  capa- 
bilities for  space  ventures,  and  for  ex- 


ploration of  the  Moon,  the  planets, 
"space  stations."  and  to  the  assess- 
ment of  our  Earth's  resources.  Work 
done  at  Lewis  Research  Center,  and 
other  NASA  centers  offers  the  prom- 
ise of  future  technologies  that  will 
provide  more  rewarding  applications 
in  the  years  to  come  including  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  creation  of  products  in 
outer  space  that  cannot  be  produced 
on  Earth. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  NASA,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  applaud- 
ing the  work  NASA  has  done  in  pio- 
neering the  use  of  space  to  expand 
human  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  world  and  other  worlds.  And,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  NASA's  continued  achieve- 
ments in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  our  Nation  reached  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  our  race  to  the 
future.  I  refer  to  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

This  anniversary  is  a  time  for  retro- 
spection and  a  time  for  gazing  into  the 
future.  Without  a  doubt,  throughout 
the  past  25  years  NASA  has  been  in- 
strumental not  only  in  putting  and 
keeping  the  United  States  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  technological  arena,  but 
also  in  broadening  the  boundaries  of 
our  horizon. 

The  first  official  day  of  NASA's  ex- 
istence was  October  1.  1958;  10  days 
later  NASA  launched  its  first  space- 
craft. Since  that  auspicious  beginning, 
NASA  has  led  the  way  in  scientific, 
technological  and  engineering  break- 
throughs, and  in  space  exploration.  In 
1961  the  first  U.S.  manned  space  flight 
took  place  as  Freedom  7  and  Alan  Shep- 
ard  completed  a  ISVz-minute  subor- 
bital flight.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  was  the  year  that  Friendship 
7  and  John  Glenn  completed  the  first 
U.S.  manned  orbital  flight,  a  portent 
of  greater  things  to  come  from  NASA. 
The  years  1963-69  saw  enormous  ad- 
vances. NASA  inproved  systems  and 
previewed  the  Moon  with  the  Gemini 
program;  Surveyor  I  made  a  lunar 
landing  in  1966;  and  the  early  years  of 
the  Apollo  program  began. 

NASA  has  also  uncovered  many  se- 
crets held  by  neighbors  in  our  own 
solar  system.  Mariner  10  in  1973,  pro- 
vided the  first  closeup  views  of  Mercu- 
ry, the  smallest  of  our  galaxy's  nine 
planets.  The  Viking  program  of  the 
mid-1970's  landed  two  spacecraft  on 
Mars,  effectively  mapping  the  Martian 
surface,  sampling  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere, and  searching  for  extraterres- 
trial life  signs.  The  Pioneer  Venus  pro- 
gram provided  important  data  about 
Earth's  closest  planetary  neighbor, 
and  mapped  nearly  all  of  the  planet's 
never-seen  surface.  Pioneer  10  left 
Earth  12  years  ago  on  a  trek  that  will 


take  it  out  of  our  solar  system  and 
into  intergalactic  space  to  roam  for 
millions  of  years.  Most  recently,  the 
space  shuttle,  Columbia  and  Challeng- 
er have  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  U.S. 
capability,  to  take  advantage  of  space's 
benefits  on  a  practical  and  regular 
basis. 

The  culmination  of  these  explora- 
tions resulted  in  one  of  our  country's 
proudest  moments,  the  first  manned 
lunar  landing  on  July  20,  1969.  The 
importance  of  such  an  accomplishment 
cannot  be  overstated.  Neil  Armstrong 
and  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  planted  the 
American  flag  on  the  Moon,  thus  reaf- 
firming the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  world  technological  leader, 
and  signaling  a  monumental  triumph 
of  American  scientific  prowess.  It  gen- 
erated major  advances  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  scientific  disciplines,  and  it 
demanded  giant  technological  steps  to 
accommodate  those  advances.  In  1968- 
72  there  were  11  manned  Apollo 
flights  involving  29  astronauts,  12  of 
whom  walked  on  the  moon;  there  were 
two  manned  orbital  preliminaries, 
three  circum-lunar  flights  and  six 
lunar  landing  missions.  The  Apollo 
program  ranks  as  the  most  successful 
in  space  exploration. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Apollo, 
NASA  turned  its  attention  and  genius 
toward  Earth;  developing  and  improv- 
ing satellite  systems,  refining  and  re- 
vising aerodynamic  designs,  launching 
Landsat  Earth  resources  survey  satel- 
lites, and  orbiting  skylab  for  use  as  an 
interim  space  station  and  laboratory. 
These  programs  and  others  like  them 
have  helped  us  to  learn  more  about 
our  tiny  corner  of  the  universe. 

Future  plans  at  NASA  include  the 
development  and  launching  of  the 
Space  Telescope,  which  will  have  the 
capability  to  seek  out  objects  50  times 
fainter  and  7  times  farther  away  than 
those  now  visible.  It  wil  also  be  used  to 
study  Halley's  Comet  when  it  returns 
to  Earth's  vicinity  in  1986.  The  Venus 
Radar  Mapper,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  a  1988  launching,  will  use  synthet- 
ic aperture  radar  to  pierce  the  clouds 
that  cloak  Venus  and  accurately  map 
the  planet's  surface.  A  probe  and 
radar  mapper  will  be  sent  to  collect  in- 
formation from  Titan,  a  satellite  of 
Saturn  whose  atmosphere  is  recog- 
nized to  be  similar  to  Earth's  own  at 
its  nascence. 

The  list  of  NASA's  accomplishments, 
advancements,  and  plans  for  the 
future  could  fiU  volumes.  Our  Nation 
is  proud  that  NASA  takes  such  an  en- 
thusiastic and  bold  approach  to  tech- 
nology and  its  advancement,  for  in 
space  there  is  no  room  for  timidity. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  which  I  represent,  is  proud 
to  have  within  its  borders  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  Goddard  plays  a 
significant  part  in  NASA's  research  and 
development  team,  and,  in  fact,  will  be 
an  integral  contributor  to  the  develop- 


ment of  the  space  telescope.  On  this 
day.  I  would  like  to  single  out  the  em- 
ployees and  accomplishments  of  God- 
dard as  well. 

Perhaps  the  lonely  voyage  of  Pio- 
neer 10  best  sums  up  our  quest  for 
knowledge  and  the  secrets  of  the 
cosmos.  Its  trek  is  analogous  to  our 
own.  Pioneer  floats  into  the  infinity  of 
the  unknown,  not  knowing  where  it 
will  go,  who  it  will  meet,  or  when  it  will 
stop.  Pioneer  is  almost  3  billion  miles 
from  home  port,  and  should  continue 
forever— an  imponderable  abstraction. 
So,  too,  shall  man  continue  into  the 
unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  NASA  and 
everyone  associated  with  it.  and  may 
its  next  25  years  be  as  successful  as  its 
first.* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall)  for  her 
cooperation  and  courtesy. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  284 
Whereas  the  United  States  embarked  on 
an  urgent  national  effort  to  enter  the  space 
age  which  was  inaugurated  by  adoption  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  whereby  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  created  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1958; 

Whereas,  on  October  11,  1958,  NASA 
launched  into  Earth-orbit  its  first  automat- 
ed satellite,  Pioneer  1; 

Whereas  the  first  United  States  citizen 
was  launched  into  suborbital  space  aboard 
his  Freedom  7"  Mercury  capsule  on  May  5. 
1961; 

Whereas,  on  February  20,  1962.  the  first 
United  States  citizen  was  launched  into 
Earth-orbit  aboard  his  "Friendship  7"  Mer- 
cury capsule; 

Whereas,  subsequently,  literally  dozens  of 
astronauts  have  been  launched  into  Earth- 
orbit  to  perform  useful  work  and  research 
for  periods  lasting  as  long  as  three  months 
at  a  time; 

Whereas,  on  July  20,  1969,  the  Apollo  11 
lunar  module,  "Eagle,"'  carried  the  first 
manned  expedition  to  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  and,  subsequently,  five  additional 
two-man  crews  would  explore  the  lunar 
front  side  for  science: 

Whereas  hundreds  of  unmanned  satellites 
have  scientifically  explored  near-Earth 
space,  have  mapped  our  planet's  resources, 
charted  its  weather  and  provided  a  techni- 
cal base  from  which  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  space  has  become  a  reality; 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  the  planets  in  the 
solar  system  have  been  explored  and  ob- 
served in  detail  by  increasingly  complex 
generations  of  interplanetary  craft; 

Whereas  the  birth  of  the  first  reusable 
space  transportation  system  was  realized  on 
April  12,  1981.  with  the  successful  launch, 
orbital  operation  and  ground  landing  of  the 
space  shuttle  Columbia; 

Whereas,  drawing  upon  its  NASA  herit- 
age, the  agency  has  continued  to  push  for- 


ward the  horizons  of  aeronautical  research 
and  development; 

Whereas  cooperative  space  projects  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  greatly  en- 
hanced relations,  communicatiorjs,  and  un- 
derstanding among  the  inhabitants  of 
"Spaceship  Earth;" 

Whereas,  for  twenty-five  years.  NASA  has 
vigorously  pursued  the  charter  set  forth  by 
Congress— to  realize  the  potential,  practical 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  aeronautical  and 
space  research  and  development— which  has 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  preeminent 
position  worldwide  to  utilize  this  technolo- 
gy; and 

Whereas  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  NASA  provides  an  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  enormous  achievements  by 
that  agency  in  aeronautics  and  space  re- 
search and  development,  and  in  related 
fields  of  science  and  technology:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  day  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  is  hereby  designed  the  "Twenty- 
fifty  Aimiversary  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration."  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
NASA  provides  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  enormous  achievements  by 
that  agency  in  aeronautics  and  space 
research  and  development  and  in  re- 
lated fields  of  science  and  technology. 

This  resolution  will  highlight  the 
fact  that  for  25  years.  NASA  has  vigor- 
ously pursued  the  charter  set  forth  by 
Congress— to  realize  the  potential, 
practical  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
aeronautical  and  space  research  and 
development— which  has  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  preeminent  position 
worldwide  to  utilize  this  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  which  commemorates  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  on 
October  1,  1983. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 
WEEK  OF  1983 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  137)  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from 
October  2,  1983,  through  October  8, 
1983,  as  "National  Schoolbus  Safety 
Week  of  1983,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 
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H4LL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

adoption  of  this  resolution 

Is  attention   to   the   impor- 

;choolbus  safety  during  the 

C»ctober  2,  1983.  through  Oc- 


li  83. 


resolution  was  ordered  to 

and  read  a  third  time. 

the  third  time,  and  passed. 

mol  ion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


MUNI CIPAL  CLERKS  WEEK 


HJIX 


(S  J 
beg  nning 
Cerk 


C  erk 


tie 


Df 


of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

consent    that    the 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

discharged   from    further 

ion  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 

Res.  92)  designating  the 

_  May  8,  1983,  as  "Mu- 

's  Week."  and  ask  for  its 

consideration  in  the  House. 

read    the    title    of    the 

resolution. 

pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Speaker, 

the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 

House  that  I  do  not  object, 

has  no  objection  to  the 

this  resolution. 

I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
ion. 


jo  nt 

S  'EAKER 


D^  JJNEMEYER. 


Sp(  aker 


S  PEAKER 


pro    tempore.    Is 
ection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Indiana? 
There  ^fas  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  92 

Whereas  the  municipal  clerk,  oldest  of 
public  servants,  is  the  hub  around  which  re- 
volves efficient  and  responsive  local  govern- 
ment; 

Whereas  as  local  government  has  grown  in 
responsibility  and  importance  through  the 
centuries,  so  has  the  commission  of  the  mu- 
nicipal clerk; 

Whereas  the  municipal  clerk  provides  a 
direct  link  between  past,  present,  and  future 
by  preserving  records  for  posterity  and  im- 
plementing decisions  of  the  legislative  body, 
all  the  time  seeking  better  and  more  effi- 
cient ways  to  do  these  jobs; 

Whereas  the  accurate  recording,  careful 
safeguarding,  and  prompt  retrieval  of  public 
records  are  vital  functions,  without  which 
efficient  and  responsive  local  government 
could  not  exist; 

Whereas  municipal  clerks  follow  a  man- 
date to  seek  better  and  more  effective  ways 
to  perform  those  critical  responsibilities  in 
light  of  the  rapid  technological  advances  of 
today's  world;  and 

Whereas  in  keeping  with  this  mandate, 
municipal  clerks  al.so  are  dedicated  to  con- 
tinuous professional  education  and  training, 
in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  those  advances: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Thaftvin  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  and  vital  services  per- 
formed by  municipal  clerks,  reflecting  their 
dedication  to  public  service  for  the  commu- 
nity, the  week  beginning  May  8.  1983,  is  des- 
ignated "Municipal  Clerk's  Week".  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana: Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "May  8"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  13." 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "1983,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1984." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
(Mrs.  Hall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF 
INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  beginning 
May  13,  1984,  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 142,  NATIONAL  PRODUC- 
TIVITY IMPROVEMENT  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  142)  designating  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983,  as  "National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Week,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
indicate  to  the  House  that  I  do  intend 
to  object,  the  reason  being  that  we 
have  a  policy  in  the  House,  unwritten, 
that  in  order  to  bring  a  resolution  to 
the  floor  it  requires  218  signatures.  As 
of  this  date,  this  resolution  has  42. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

239.  DESIGNATING  OCTOBER   2. 

1983.     AS     NATIONAL     DAY     OF 

RECOGNITION  FOR  MOHANDAS 

K.  GANDHI 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  239)  designating  October  2, 
1983,  as  a  national  day  of  recognition 
for  Mahandas  K.  Gandhi,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEME"5rER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
object,  the  reason  being  that  here 
again,  with  respect  to  this  resolution, 
the  requisite  number  of  218  cospon- 
sors  is  not  at  this  time  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  add.  personally,  that  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution;  but  if  we  have  a 
policy,  I  believe  it  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    all 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLEGED  VAN  BUREN  LETTER 

DOES  NOT  EXIST 
(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  coal  slurry  pipelines  we 
twice  heard  recited  for  us  a  supposed 
letter  from  Martin  Van  Buren  to 
Andrew  Jackson  concerning  channels 
and  railroads.  This  letter  was  supposed 
to  somehow  suggest  when  translated 
into  today's  language  that  it  had  rel- 
evance and  we  should  support  coal 
slurry  pipelines.  In  fact,  just  this 
morning  the  coal  slurry  lobbyists  took 
a  full  page  ad  out  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  made  that  same  letter  the 
centerpiece  of  their  ad.  There  is  one 
minor  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
letter  never  was  written.  The  letter 
never  existed.  The  letter  is  a  hoax.  We 
contacted  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
they  researched  it,  and  they  replied  as 
follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  20,  1983. 
Dear  Mr.  Shuster.  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  20,  addressed  to  John 
McDonough,  a  member  of  my  staff. 

We  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  exam- 
ples over  the  last  several  years  of  a  letter 
purported  to  have  been  written  in  January 
1829  by  Martin  Van  Buren  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son concerning  canals  and  railroads.  In 
every  case  only  printed  examples  have  been 
presented  to  us,  never  a  holograph  manu- 
script. Some  of  the  printed  examples  we 
have  seen  have  been  addressed  to  Jackson 
as  "President"  at  the  'White  House."  and 
have  generally  been  dated  either  January  1 
or  January  31.  1829.  Jackson,  as  President 
elect,  left  Tennessee  on  January  19  and  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  February  11.  He 
could  have  been  addressed  as  "President "  at 
this  time  but  it  would  have  been  inappropri- 
ate to  address  such  a  letter  to  the  "White 
House "  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  March 
4.  The  latter  term  itself,  in  fact,  was  not  in 
common  usage  as  a  place  of  address.  Follow- 
ing the  inauguration,  most  letters  sent  to 
Jackson  were  simply  addressed  to  him  as 
"President  of  the  United  States. " 

The  Library  of  Congress'  collection  of  the 
papers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  has  been 
indexed  in  full,  does  not  include  the  letter 
of  January  31,  1829  (or  January  1),  nor  is 
there  a  retained  copy  in  this  Library's  col- 
lection of  the  papers  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
which  has  been  calendared.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample of  a  letter  from  Van  Buren  to  Jack- 
son in  our  collections  is  dated  February  23. 
1829.  In  writing  of  this  period.  Van  Buren's 
modem  biographer  has  declared:  "Van 
Buren  was  never  the  man  to  presume  on 
Jackson,  as  he  was  too  conscious  of  his  posi- 
tion to  initiate  any  correspondence  with 
Jackson's    lieutenant    [William    B.    Lewis], 


though  he  responded  when  his  advice  was 
sought.  As  Jackson  remained  aloof  in  any 
personal  exchange  between  the  two  but 
acted  through  Lewis,  so  Van  Buren  adopted 
the  same  stance,  relying  upon  [James  A.] 
Hamilton  to  maintain  communications."  Cf. 
John  Niven,  "Martin  Van  Buren:  The  Ro- 
mantic Age  of  American  Politics"  (New 
York,  1983),  p.  224-225. 

There  are  other  manuscript  repositories 
that  have  smaller  collections  of  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  Papers,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  letter  in  which  you  are  interested  would 
be  found  in  one  of  them.  In  fact,  internal 
evidence  in  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  you 
made  available  to  us  indicates  very  strongly 
that  it  is  spurious,  the  discussion  of  the 
"railroads."  for  example,  does  not  ring  true, 
since  passengers  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  first  railroad  incorporated  as  a  common 
carrier  of  passengers  and  freight,  were  first 
carried  in  January  1830,  and  in  single  cars 
drawn  by  horses.  In  addition,  over  the  great- 
er part  of  this  public  career.  Van  Buren  was 
not  friendly  to  internal  improvements  in 
general,  and  to  canals  in  particular.  Finally, 
the  reference  to  an  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commission"  in  the  letter  is  not  in  keeping 
with  terminology  used  in  1829. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  comment 
specifically  on  the  original  of  the  letter 
under  discussion.  If  the  source  from  which 
the  printed  copy  was  made  was  known,  then 
it  might  be  possible  to  carry  the  investiga- 
tion further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Hutson. 

Chief 

So,  like  so  much  else  that  we  have 
heard  about  coal  slurry  pipelines,  the 
proponents  of  the  arguments  have 
given  us  a  reason  to  vote  for  coal 
slurry  pipelines  which  never  really  ex- 
isted. This  is  a  figment  of  somebody's 
imagination.  And  one  more  reason 
why  we  should  vote  against  coal  slurry 
pipelines. 


FOCUS  ON  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  a 
body  that  could  not  even  enact  a  reso- 
lution criticizing  the  recent  downing 
of  Korea  Air  Lines  flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion has  conducted  a  thorough  study 
of  the  United  Nations  and  has  issued 
several  illuminiating  reports  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people. 

The  following  is  the  most  recent  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation  reports  on 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  foreign 
affairs,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
recent  controversy  surrounding  Am- 
bassador Lichenstein's  remarks  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  would  only  add  that 
in  my  view,  Mr.  Lichenstein's  com- 
ments were  very  well  taken. 


[The  Heritage  Foundation.  July  20,  19831 
The  Wayward  U.N.:  A  Digest  of  Heritage 
Studies 
introduction 
The  United  Nations,  say  many  Americans, 
has  failed  to  create  a  more  peaceful  world. 
In  a   1983  sur%'ey.'   48.8  percent  of  those 
polled  indicated  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
U.N.  is  effective  in  furthering  the  causes  of 
world  peace  and  political  stability  among 
nations;  only  42.8  percent  believe  that  the 
U.N.  furthers  peace.  Not  only  has  the  U.N. 
failed  to  fulfill  the  lofty  hopes  of  iU  found- 
ers, it  has  become  itself  a  major  cause  of 
global  disharmony. 

The  mandate  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  settle 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  has  been  ig- 
nored as  the  U.N.  has  welcomed  guerrilla 
leaders  and  legitimized  various  terrorist  or- 
ganizations. The  Charter  provision  "to 
employ  international  machinery  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  all  peoples"  has  become  the  New 
International  Economic  Order— the  banner 
of  the  underdeveloped  Third  World  govern- 
ments' attempt  to  redistribute  the  wealth  of 
the  developed  nations.  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat staffing  has  often  been  consciously 
anti- American.  And  the  so-called  nonaligned 
nations  have  been  organized  into  a  pro- 
Soviet.  anti-Western  voting  bloc. 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  continues 
to  contribute  about  25  percent  of  the  U.N. 
budget— a  share  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  This  amounted  to 
$310,838.765  2  jn  igsi  and  did  not  include 
voluntary  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  In  1981.  total  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  U.N.  reached  $825  mil- 
lion.^ By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pledged  to  contribute  a  mere  14  percent  of 
the  budget  and  remains  delinquent  on  about 
$200  million— most  of  it  for  peace-keeping 
operations. 

What  has  happened  to  the  U.N.  since  its 
founding?  Or.  at  least,  what  has  happened 
to  the  American  perception  of  that  institu- 
tion? Why  does  the  U.S.  find  itself  under 
almost  constant  siege  at  the  U.N.?  These  are 
questions  that  American  policymakers  are 
asking.  How  they  are  answered  may  well  de- 
termine for  the  rest  of  this  century  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  in  the  U.N. 

To  this  end.  The  Heritage  Foundation's 
United  Nations  Assessment  Project,  over 
the  past  18  months,  has  published  nearly 
two  dozen  studies  analyzing  the  operations, 
goals,  agenda,  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
More  than  two  dozen  additional  studies  are 
scheduled  to  be  released  in  the  next  18 
months.  Several  of  the  studies  have  attract- 
ed widespread  attention.  This  paper  summa- 
rizes the  findings  of  five  of  those  papers.* 


Note:  Nothing  written  here  is  to  be  construed  as 
necessarily  reHecting  the  views  of  The  Heritage 
Foundation  or  as  an  attempt  to  aid  or  hinder  the 
passage  of  any  bill  before  Congress. 

'  The  Sindlinger  Poll,  conducted  from  Jan.  27  to 
Mar.  2.  1983.  Sample  projection  (from  a  figure  of 
3.371)  was  164.701.000. 

2  "U.S.  Contribution  to  International  Organiza- 
tions, Fiscal  Year  1981."  U.S.  Department  of  State 
publication. 

'  Ibid. 

•Juliana  Pilon.  "The  United  Slates  and  the 
United  Nations:  A  Balance  Sheet,  "  Backgrounder 
No.  162.  Jan.  21.  1982:  Thomas  Gulick.  "How  the 
U.N.  Aids  Marxist  Guerrilla  Groups."  Back- 
grounder No.  177.  Apr.  a.  1982;  Roger  Brooks.  "The 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  Can  the  U.S.  Afford  to 
sign?"  Backgrounder  No.  188.  June  7.  1982;  Juliana 
Pilon.  "Through  the  Looking  Glass:  The  Political 
Culture  of  the  U.N.."  Backgrounder  No.  206.  Aug. 
30.  1982;  Juliana  Pilon.  "Americans  at  the  U.N.," 
Backgrounder  No.  247.  Feb.  14.  1983. 
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n.H.  SUPPOllT  FOR  TERRORIST  ORGANIZATIONS 

t  [le  U.N.  welcomed  Palestine  Lib- 

Ori  anizatlon  leader  Yassir  Arafat. 

the  General  Assembly  and  the 

Council  as  if  he  headed  a  legiti- 

soveijelgn  sUte.  Two  years  later,  an- 

terrorist  organization  scored  a 

victfcry.  when  the  General  Assembly 

sjpport   the   Southwest   African 

Organization    (SWAPO)    'as    the 

au  hentic  representative  of  the  Na- 

pe<  pie"    (U.N.    Resolution    31/146. 

I*,  records  show  that,  since  1975. 

million  has  been  spent  or  budg- 

supfcort  such  groups— what  the  U.N. 

nat  ional     liberation     movements" 

.  iJ.  funding  and  political  support 

i  uerrilla  warfare,  however,  is  not 

)3y  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  Char- 

,  mandates  that  "all  members 

their  international  disputes  by 

mdans  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 

peice  and  security  and  justice  are 

(Chapter  1.  Article  2.  para. 
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of  NLMs  has  been  curiously 

backing,  for  instance,  has  been 

Western    national    liberation 

such  as  UNITA.  now  fighting  a 

^errilla  war  against  the  Marxist 

of  Angola.  Nor  has  the  U.N. 

to  recognize  the  non-Marxist 

of  the  Palestinians  or  the 

political  parties  of  Namibia  in 

Instead,  the  Genersil  As- 

recdgnized  the  PLO  and  SWAPO  as 

I  epresentatives  of  the  Palestinian 

Namibi  m  peoples  respectively. 

supi  ort  of  guerrilla  lil)eration  move- 
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al Organization  (UNESCO),  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO).  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  and  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO).  The  Special  Unit  on  Palestinian 
Rights  publishes  pamphlets  implicitly  sup- 
porting the  PLO  as  the  only  real  representa- 
tive of  the  Palestinians.  One  booklet,  avail- 
able in  the  U.N.  bookstore  and  distributed 
to  U.N.  centers  world  wide,  is  entitled  "The 
International  Status  of  the  Palestinian 
People.  "  Lauding  Arafat  as  a  freedom  fight- 
er, it  justifies  his  and  the  PLO's  use  of  ter- 
rorism by  noting  how  successful  the  "Pales- 
tinian Commandos  "  have  been  through  ter- 
rorism in  bringing  the  Palestinian  question 
to  the  worlds  attention.  In  1975,  the  PLO 
was  invited  to  attend  the  Fifth  United  Na- 
tions Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders,  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  U.S.  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys"  Association  was  outraged 
and  called  for  withdrawal  of  the  invitation, 
quoting  from  PLO  Spokesman,  the  group's 
official  newspaper.  Only  months  after  the 
Munich  massacre  of  Israeli  Olympic  ath- 
letes, the  paper  boasted  in  its  September 
1972  issue:  "We  have  to  kill  the  most 
famous.  Since  statesmen  are  difficult  to  kill 
as  they  are  well  protected,  we  have  to  kill 
artists  and  athletes." ' 

Gerhard  O.  W.  Mueller,  an  American  who 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  U.N.  crime 
prevention  congress,  refused  to  withdraw 
the  invitation,  citing  the  PLO's  official  U.N. 
oljserver  status. 

In  1977.  the  PLO  was  admitted  to  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council's  (ECOSOC) 
Commission  for  Western  Asia.  Never  before 
had  full  membership  status  been  given  to  a 
noncountry.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
PLO  has  been  allowed  to  chair  the  Commis- 
sion. PLO  members  and  influence,  more- 
over, pervade  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  "All  the 
Palestinians  working  at  the  U.N.  are  mem- 
bers of  the  PLO, "  Zehdi  Labib  Terzi,  the 
PLO's  Permanent  Observer  at  the  U.N..  told 
The  Heritage  Foundation. 

U.N.  legitimization  of  the  PLO  extends  to 
funding.  In  the  1982-1983  U.N.  biennial 
budget,  the  Committee  for  the  Exercise  of 
the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestinian 
People  is  to  receive  $71,800.  The  Special 
Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights  has  budgeted 
$6,156,500  for  the  two-year  period. 

Aside  from  this  direct  support,  the  U.N. 
indirectly  supports  the  PLO  via  the  U.N. 
Relief  Works  Agency  (UNRWA).  Of 
UNRWA's  17.000  worldwide  employees,  all 
but  about  120  "international  staff"  are  Pal- 
estinians. There  is  strong  evidence  that  this 
organization,  run  almost  entirely  by  Pales- 
tinians, is  dominated  by  the  PLO.  There  is 
further  evidence  that  the  PLO  controls  the 
U.N.  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  The  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  on  June  18,  1979,  that 
PLO  terrorists  controlled  three  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  around  Tyre  and  Lebanon's 
southern  and  eastern  outskirts.  These  are 
UNRWA  camps.  Even  more  conclusive  of 
PLO  use  of  U.N.  refugee  camps  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Lebanese  Ambassador.  Edward 
Ghorra.  in  a  letter  to  former  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim: 

"The  Palestinians  increased  the  influx  of 
arms  into  Lebanon  .  .  .  they  transformed 
most  of  the  refugee  camps— if  not  all— into 
military  bastions  .  .  .  the  camps,  in  fact. 


became  centers  for  the  training  of  merce- 
naries sent  and  financed  by  other  Arab 
states."  • 

UNRWA's  annual  budget  is  about  $200 
million.  Most  of  that  pays  for  over  600  Pal- 
estinian elementary  schools,  according  to 
John  Miles,  director  of  the  UNRWA's  New 
York  liaison  office.  Roughly  $20  million  a 
year  goes  to  the  camps  in  Lebanon. 

Since  it  is  highly  likely  the  PLO  plays  a 
large  role  inside  UNRWA.  should  the  U.S., 
which  contributed  $62  million  to  UNRWA 
in  1981,  continue  to  participate  in  the  Pales- 
tinian refugee  program?  According  to  a 
recent  survey,'  90.8  percent  of  Americans 
polled  believe  that  Congress  should  cut  off 
all  funding  for  U.N.  organizations  that  aid 
terrorist  groups. 

SWAPO 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1976  recog- 
nized SWAPO  as  the  'sole  and  authentic  " 
representative  of  Southwest  Africa,  the 
South  African  trusteeship  often  known  as 
Namibia.  Yet  SWAPO  is  but  one  of  45  polit- 
ical parties  representing  Namibia's  one  mil- 
lion people.  It  has  a  well-documented  record 
of  terrorist  attacks  against  civilians  dating 
from  the  late  1960s.  Addressing  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  1973.  SWAPO  Leader 
Sam  Nujoma  declared: 

"I  pledge  here  and  now  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  talk  to  South  Africa  in  the  only 
language  they  understand  and  that  is  inten- 
sification of  armed  liberation  struggle  .  .  .". 
SWAPO  enjoys  U.N.  recognition  and  sup- 
port as  much  as  the  PLO  does.  SWAPO  is 
invited  to  the  international  conferences  of 
such  U.N.  specialized  agencies  as  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  Food  and  Ag- 
ricultural Organization.  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD).  and 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  It  benefits  from 
the~  free  international  public  relations  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  U.N.  Department  of 
Public  Information.  The  resolution  provid- 
ing for  free  international  public  relations 
notes  the  need  'to  intensify  the  widespread 
and  continuous  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  the  struggle  for  liberation  being 
waged  by  the  people  of  Namibia,  guided  by 
their  liberation  movement,  [sic]  the 
SWAPO."  Like  the  PLO,  SWAPO  relies 
heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East- 
em  bloc  nations  for  military  equipment, 
supplies,  and  military  training.  For  humani- 
tarian aid,  SWAPO  turns  to  the  U.N. 

The  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies  allo- 
cated at  least  $40  million  in  direct  or  indi- 
rect aid  to  SWAPO  between  1977  and  1981 
and  for  programs  beginning  and  continuing 
during  1982-1986.  The  U.S.  contributes 
about  30  percent  of  this. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram budget  for  1977-1981  earmarked 
$7,750,000  for  SWAPO:  another  $7,750,000 
has  been  recommended  by  UNDP  officials 
for  the  1982-1986  budget.  UNDP  will  receive 
another  $4,477,870  for  Namibia  via  the  Na- 
mibia Trust  Fund.  As  the  sole  "national  lib- 
eration movement"  recognized  by  the  U.N. 
for  Namibia,  SWAPO  will  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  distribution  of  this  sum.  And  the 
United  Nations  has  a  separate  fund  of  about 
$8.8  million  called  "Aid  to  Refugees  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movements,"  divided 
among   the   PLO,   SWAPO.    and   the    two 
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South  African  terrorist  guerrilla  groups,  the 
ANC  and  the  PAC. 

Another  $17.6  million  is  on  the  drawing 
boards  via  the  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organization  (UNIDO). 
UNCTAD  also  has  submitted  a  large  propos- 
al for  national  liberation  funding,  which 
would  direct  yet  more  funds  to  SWAPO. 
ANC.  and  PAC  'to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  leadership  of  the  NLMs  to  be  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  activities  of 
UNCTAD  in  the  area  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations"  and  to  build  up  "manage- 
ment capacity  of  NLM  cadres"  (U.N.  Docu- 
ment TD/B/'WP/16.  p.  20). 

In  the  $17.6  million  UNIDO  proposal  for 
training  of  Industrial  managers,  the  U.N. 
sketches  its  blueprint  for  helping  SWAPO. 
The  proposal  Is  divided  Into  three  parts: 
pre-lndependence.  transitional,  and  post-in- 
dependence aid.  This  program,  like  all  the 
U.N.  programs  for  Namlbla/SWAPO,  takes 
place  outside  Namibia  and  Is  dominated  by 
SWAPO  recipients.  Since  the  intent  is  to 
train  the  professional  cadres  of  a  future  in- 
dependent Namibia,  why  is  SWAPO  the 
main  beneficiary  of  these  programs?  Why 
has  the  U.N.  decided  that  in  some  future 
Namibia,  these  professionals  will  come  from 
SWAPO's  ranks?  The  U.N.,  in  effect,  is  feed- 
ing, clothing,  educating,  and  giving  civilian 
training  to  the  SWAPO  guerrilla  army.  And 
the  U.N.  is  also  training  SWAPO  candidates 
as  government  functionaries  for  the  day 
when  SWAPO  seizes  the  reins  of  power  in 
Namibia.  What  about  the  non-SWAPO 
groups  In  Namibia?  Why  do  they  not  qualify 
for  help  from  the  U.N.?  Why  are  they  vic- 
tims of  the  U.N.  double  standard? 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ORDER 

Most  effort  at  the  U.N.  goes  toward  estab- 
lishing a  New  International  Economic 
Order— a  scheme  devised  by  the  Third 
World  radicals  to  redistribute  the  wealth  of 
developed  countries.  NIEO  seeks  to  transfer 
to  the  developing  states  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  industrial  nations,  especially 
the  U.S.,  and  to  control  the  Mtlvlties  of 
Western  businessmen. 

The  argimients  underlying  NIEO  Perme- 
ate most  of  what  the  U.N.  does.  According 
to  the  1982  Report  of  the  U.N.  Director 
General  for  Development  and  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  entitled  "Towards 
the  NIEO."  the  existing  economic  order— 
"which  (Is)  characterized  by  inequality, 
domination,  dependence,  narrow  self-inter- 
est and  segmentation"— should  be  changed. 
The  enemy  is  the  free  enterprise  market 
economy.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
use  the  U.N.  to  transform  rapidly  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Third  World  was  UNCTAD. 
Established  In  1965  as  a  permanent  body  for 
formulating  general  rules  on  trade  between 
developed  and  undeveloped  countries. 
UNCTAD  began  working  on  so-called  codes 
of  conduct  designed  specifically  to  help  non- 
Western  nations.  UNCTAD  also  served  as 
midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  U.N.  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
adopted  on  December  12.  1974.  by  a  General 
Assembly  vote  of  120  to  6  with  10  absten- 
tions. The  U.S.  was  among  the  tiny  group  of 
opponents.  A  new  breed  of  international 
regulators  uses  this  charter,  along  with  the 
NIEO,  to  justify  schemes  for  an  elalwrate 
system  of  redistribution,  which  would 
compel  the  U.S.  to  share  Its  technological 
resources  and  output  with  the  developing 
nations. 

Another  scheme  designed  to  benefit  the 
developing  nations  at  potentially  great  cost 
to  the  Western  industrial  societies  is  the 
Code    of    Restrictive    Business    Practices, 


adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1980. 
This  Code  forces  multinational  corporations 
to  sell  their  technology  and  know-how  more 
cheaply  and  less  efficiently  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Third  World  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  effort  on 
behalf  of  NIEO  is  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty.  After  eight  years  of  fruitless  negoti- 
ations, the  U.S.  delegation  on  April  30,  1982. 
refused  to  approve  the  Draft  Convention  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  A  main  reason 
for  U.S.  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  the  at- 
tempt by  the  developing  nations,  represent- 
ed by  a  coalition  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Group  of  77,  to  use  the  negotiations  as 
part  of  their  general  effort  to  establish  the 
NIEO.  They  insisted  that  the  Sea  Law 
Treaty  be  based  on  the  notion  that  re- 
sources of  the  earth,  particularly  the  deep 
seabed  mineral  deposits,  were  the  "Common 
Heritage  of  Mankind, "  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
even  though  the  very  high  cost  of  develop- 
ing these  resources  would  be  borne  by  the 
U.S.  and  a  few  other  industrial  states.  This 
would  amount  to  a  massive  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  technology,  conflicting  with 
American  concepts  of  private  property,  free 
enterprise,  and  competition. 

Another  target  of  U.N.  regulatory  activity 
is  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  During  the 
past  six  years,  four  different  U.N.  entities— 
UNCTAD,  the  U.N.  Center  for  Transna- 
tional Corporations.  UNIDO,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)— have  been 
trying  to  control  pharmaceuticals.  Enact- 
ment by  WHO  of  a  code  recommending  reg- 
ulation of  breast-milk  substitutes,  for  in- 
stance, has  serious  implications  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  food  products  in  general  and 
drugs  in  particular.  WHO  is  also  planning  to 
regulate  drug  quality  by  establishing  a  body 
that  would,  in  effect,  supersede  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  UNIDO, 
moreover,  is  trying  to  redistribute  the  reve- 
nues of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  by 
limiting  royalties  and  prices:  it  is  also  seek- 
ing ways  to  obtain  licensing  Information  and 
technology  transfer  for  the  benefit  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The  economic  offensive  against  the  indus- 
trial nations  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
of  Peru  has  called  on  the  U.N.  to  continue 
and  accelerate  its  efforts  at  redistribution. 
In  a  December  15.  1981.  speech,  he  noted 
that  he  was  assuming  his  post  at  a  time 
when  "the  longstanding  initiative  for  the  re- 
newal of  global  negotiations  between  North 
and  South  is  coming  back  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  U.N." 

AMERICANS  AT  THE  D.N.:  AN  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 

A  frequently  Ignored  problem  facing  the 
United  States  at  the  U.N.  is  the  diminishing 
number  of  Americans  In  top-level,  decision- 
making posts.  Though  the  U.S.  foots  25  per- 
cent of  the  U.N.'s  bill,  Americans  occupy 
only  17.32  percent  of  selected  professional 
staff  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  system.* 
The  U.N.  Secretary-General  admits  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  in  senior  and  policy- 
making U.N.  posts  is  well  below  the  "desira- 
ble"' range— and  falling.' 

At  first,  personnel  quotas  mirrored  the 
size  of  a  nation's  financial  contribution  to 
the  organization.  The  developing  countries, 
however,  forced  a  reinterpretation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  provision  that  stressed  "equi- 
table geographical  distribution."  The  weight 
of  financial  contributions  was  reduced  and 


now  affects  only  55  percent  of  the  quota. 
According  to  O.  Richard  Nottidge,  Deputy 
Director  for  Policy  Coordination  at  the  U.N. 
Personnel  Office,  this  proportion  is  likely  to 
continue  to  diminish.  Not  only  the  U.S. 
loses  when  the  nimiber  of  Americans  at  the 
U.S.  dwindles.  Though  pty.cr  nations  have 
sent  hardworking,  well-qualified  nationals 
to  the  U.N..  Americans  are  widely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  among  the  most  efficient  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  according  to  a  high- 
ranking  American  who  has  worked  In  the 
Secretariat  almost  since  its  inception,  most 
other  nationals,  especially  from  the  develop- 
ing states  of  the  Third  World,  "do  not  un- 
derstand the  profit  motive."  and  thus  are 
less  inclined  to  save  the  U.N.  money  and  run 
it  in  a  businesslike  fashion.  Some  Secretar- 
iat employees  appear  to  assume  that  the 
U.N.  Is  to  be  used  for  private  gain:  this  prac- 
tice seems  more  prevalent,  or  at  least  more 
obvious,  among  non-Americans.  Nottidge 
also  states  that  "Third  World  countries  may 
have  good,  qualified  people— but  not  neces- 
sarily available  for  employment  by  the 
U.N." 

While  the  role  of  Americans  at  the  U.N.  is 
shrinking  because  of  Third  World  pressure, 
Moscow's  power  probably  Is  mounting.  It  Is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  Article  100  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  placing  Soviet  KGB  agente  in 
the  Secretariat.'"  Two  Soviet  employees  ar- 
rested by  the  FBI  in  1979  were  subsequently 
convicted  of  espionage.  Former  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  even  appoint- 
ed a  KGB  officer  as  head  of  Personnel  In 
Geneva,  where  the  U.N.  now  has  more  em- 
ployees than  at  its  New  York  headquarters. 
According  to  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the  high- 
est-ranking Soviet  official  in  the  U.N.  before 
his  defection  In  1978,  a  very  high  percentage 
of  Soviet  delegates  assigned  to  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat and  other  internationally  staffed 
U.N.  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Soviets' 
own  U.N.  mission,  report  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  the  KGB. 

THE  NONALIONED 

The  major  force  at  the  U.N.  is  the  group 
of  so-called  nonaligned  nations.  Despite  its 
name,  the  group  is  strongly  pro-Soviet.  The 
Communist  bloc  and  less  developed  nations 
may  have  quite  diverging  interests,  but 
share  an  anti-imperialist  and  anti-capitalist 
rhetoric.  This  seems  to  supersede  common 
sense  and  the  reality  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

An  Asian  diplomat,  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous  for  fear  of  Soviet  reprisals 
against  his  country,  told  The  Heritage 
Foundation  that  developing  countries  usual- 
ly side  with  the  Soviet  Union,  even  though 
many  realize  that  Moscow  does  not  help 
them  much.  Moscow  has  a  miserly  foreign 
economic  aid  program.  And  when  it  does 
contribute  to  such  efforts  as  the  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Program,  it  does  so  in  rubles,  a  non- 
convertible  currency  capable  mainly  of 
buying  Soviet  products. 

The  pro-Soviet  lobby  at  the  U.N.,  apart 
from  clients  such  as  Angola.  Cuba,  Ethiopia, 
Mozambique,  and  Vietnam,  consists  of  coun- 
tries whose  relationship  with  the  USSR  is 
more  tenuous  but  which,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  adopt  a  political  stance  that  is 
more  clearly  anti-Western  than  it  is  pro- 


"As  of  December  1981.  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. lO/lR  2.  3/82. 
•(A/37/378/ Add.  1.  p.  7.) 


'"Testimony  of  Senator  DaiUel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  of  New  York  in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, "U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N.  and  U.N. 
Reform."  Mar.  22.  1979.  p.  11. 
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CONCLUSION 

the  U.N.,  the  U.S.  is  inadvertent- 
Marxist    guerrilla-terrorist 
.  taxpayer  dollars  are  being 
the  New  International  Eco- 
Americans  are  being  passed 
Secretariat  posts,  while  KGB 
violation  of  U.N.  Charter,  hold 
Ions.    And    a    group    of    nations 
t>e    "nonaligned"    in    reality 
endorses  the  Moscow  line. 
_  are  among  many  examples  of 
Nations  gone  awry.  For  good 
the  U.N.  is  more  suspect 
time  in  its  history  and  Ameri- 
for  it  is  plummeting.  There  are 
1  iressing  questions  as  to  whether 
benefiting  from  its  expensive 
.-^.  given  the  anti-American, 
anti-industrial,  anti-capitalist 
the  General  Assembly.  Is  the 
any  value   for  all  that   it   is 
resources  and  energy  on   the 
are  questions  that  the  Reagan 
and  the  U.S.  public  must— 
—begin  addressing. 
Melanie  MeriUe,  Research  As- 


of  Jefferson  City.  His  efforts  in  the 
Optimist  Club  led  to  three  terms  as 
district  secretary-treasurer  and  a  term 
as  Missouri  District  Governor. 

With  all  of  this  professional  and 
community  activity  I  know  that 
Gordon  Kutscher's  first  responsibility 
was  as  a  husband  and  father.  He  met 
those  responsibilities  with  the  same 
strength  and  caring  attitude  that 
brought  him  high  public  recognition. 

Please  allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  use 
my  statement  today  as  a  means  to  re- 
flect upon  Gordon  Kutscher's  accom- 
plishments. I  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Ann  and  to  his  three 
sons. 


ly 


Gt)RDON  KUTSCHER 

SHELTON  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


SrfELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 

weekend,  I  had  the  sad  occa- 

at  tending  the  funeral  of  a  con- 

snd  friend.  Gordon  Kutscher 

City.  Mo.  During  a  period 

more  than  a  decade  I  had 

admire  and  respect  this  man 

iifnificant  accomplishments. 

Kutscher  combined  qualities 
Strength  and  a  gentle  manner 
that  brought  him  respect.  He 
re<  ognized  leader  in  his  profes- 
church.  and  in  his  communi- 
deyeloped  his  talents  as  a  teach- 
point  where  he  was  selected 
f^-st  executive  director  of  the 
Advisory   Council   on  Voca- 
E^ucation.  a  position  he  filled 
14    years.    He   served   his 
ind  had  served  as  the  presi- 
1  he  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 


Elian.  "Soviet  Hegemonisra  and  the  Non- 
Washington  Quarterly.  Winter  1981.  p.  98. 
tables,  see  Juliana  Pilon.  "Through 
Glass:  Political  Culture  at  the  U.N.. " 
B4ckgrounder  No.  206.  Aug.  30.  1982.  pp. 


UNILATERAL  EMBARGOES:  THE 
CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts)  myself, 
and  other  Members  both  on  and  off 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  those 
having  an  interest  and  a  concern  for 
various  policies  and  procedures,  bills 
and  actions  taken  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  agriculture  will 
be  participating  in  a  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  we  will  be  fo- 
cusing again  on  the  senseless  Soviet 
attack  on  a  Korean  Air  Lines  jetliner, 
007.  which  confirmed  again  the  funda- 
mental inhumanity  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  wake  of  the  outrage,  a 
strong  defense  against  Soviet  agres- 
sion is  more  necessary  than  ever.  Our 
response  must  be  firm— and  it  must  be 
a  continuing  one. 

But  some  in  the  Congress  and  out 
have  proposed  a  response  to  the  KAL 
atrocity  that  would  be  precisely  the 
wrong  thing  to  do:  An  embargo  on 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at 
least  a  cancellation  of  the  recently 
signed  long-term  agreement  governing 
grain  and  soybean  sales.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  unilateral  grain  embargo  is  like 
Will  Rogers'  description  of  prohibi- 
tion: It  sounds  good,  but  it  will  not 
work. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  will  shortly 
explain  just  why  it  will  not  work.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  sketch 
the  overall  dimensions  of  the  question. 


D  1700 

Mr.  Speaker,  There  are  clearly  cir- 
cumstances in  which  trade  sanctions 
should  be  imposed.  But  in  the  current 
debate,  those  who  have  called  for  a 
grain  sales  cutoff  seem  to  have  done  so 
because  they  really  could  not  think  of 
much  else  to  suggest.  This  is  not  a 
sound  reason  to  impose  an  embargo. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  not  simply 
whether  an  embargo  is  an  option  open 
to  us,   but  also  what   would  be   the 


likely  consequences  of  exercising  the 
option  unilaterally. 

If  all  nations  that  sell  grain  to  the 
Russians  agreed  to  join  in  a  sales 
cutoff,  and  if  all  of  them  abided  by 
that  agreement,  and  if  agriculture  was 
not  singled  out,  but  was  part  of  an 
across-the-board  trade  embargo— then 
this  approach  would  hold  some  prom- 
ise. Unfortunately,  that  is  a  great 
many  "if's,"  and  recent  history  teach- 
es us  that  unilateral  embargoes  hurt 
Americans  more  than  Soviets. 

How  quickly  we  seem  to  unlearn  the 
lessons  of  the  last  few  years.  The  1980 
Soviet  grain  embargo  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  this  Nation  $11.4  billion  in 
overall  output  and  310.000  jobs.  More 
than  9  months  passed  before  prices  for 
wheat,  com.  and  soybeans  returned  to 
preembargo  levels.  Price  supports  trig- 
gered by  postembargo  conditions  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. Again,  in  1982.  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions proved  ineffective  and  idled 
American  workers  while  severely 
straining  the  Western  alliance. 

Several  problems  make  agricultural 
trade  an  especially  poor  foreign  policy 
tool  under  most  circumstances: 

First,  alternate  sources  of  the  em- 
bargoed product  are  easy  to  find  be- 
cause farm  goods  are  essentially  undif- 
ferentiated and  available  from  many 
sources.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Soviet  Union  did  in  1980.  U.S.  sales 
were  lost  in  the  short  term,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  U.S.  embargo  provided  an 
incentive  for  other  nations  to  expand 
their  production  and  exports  under 
the  "umbrella"  of  our  embargo. 

Second,  because  food  supplies  are  a 
unique  and  overriding  requirement, 
importers  put  special  emphasis  on  reli- 
able sources  of  supply.  The  U.S.  suf- 
fers from  a  reputation  as  an  unreliable 
supplier,  and  this  costs  us  sales. 

Third,  the  price  effects  of  embargoes 
in  commodities  markets  are  usually 
much  more  pervasive  than  in  manu- 
facturing sectors. 

Fourth,  once  an  embargo  is  imposed, 
the  disincentive  to  lift  it  is  great,  be- 
cause it  would  appear  to  be  "sending 
the  wrong  signal." 

Despite  all  these  disadvantages,  an 
embargo  might  work  if  America's 
allies  were  behind  it.  But  this  has  been 
precisely  the  problem  in  the  past,  and 
would  be  today.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  West  would  not  join  in  concerted 
action  against  the  Soviet  menace.  But 
it  is  a  fact.  And  when  we  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  get  agreement  on  rela- 
tively painless  civil  aviation  sanctions 
and  Security  Council  resolutions,  we 
must  agree  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
widespread  compliance  with  any  trade 
sanctions  the  United  States  might  uni- 
laterally impose. 

Should  we  do  it  anyway  as  many 
argue?  Would  we  really  "short"  the 
Soviet  market  if  we  withheld  grain 
sales  from  the  United  States,  a  very  le- 


gitimate question?  The  new  long-term 
agreement  calls  on  the  Soviets  to  buy 
at  least  9  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
from  us  annually.  If  we  refused  to 
honor  our  commitment,  our  major 
competitors  could  make  up  that  short- 
fall by  increasing  their  total  exports 
just  12  percent.  They  could  make  up 
for  our  wheat  sales  by  increasing  their 
total  wheat  exports  by  less  than  8  per- 
cent. 

In  the  past,  we  have  put  the  cart  of 
trade  embargoes  before  the  horse  of 
Western  unity.  This  has  been  our 
basic  mistake.  We  must  build  up  the 
cohesion  and  will  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations,  including  our  own.  As 
their  ultimate  defender,  the  United 
States  must  also  be  these  nations' 
moral  leader.  But  we  do  not  fulfill 
that  role  by  trade  cutoffs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  consensus 
whatever. 

American  farmers  are  patriots  and 
will  shoulder  their  part  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  But  they 
should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  an  embargo  that 
caruiot  succeed.  To  waste  our  re- 
sources in  this  way  would  not  be  a  ra- 
tional response  to  Soviet  aggression.  It 
would  simply  weaken  the  most  basic 
industry— agriculture— in  a  nation  that 
is  still  the  last,  best  hope  for  freedom: 
The  United  States,  whose  laws  we  in 
Congress  are  charged  to  make  not 
with  emotion  but  with  the  best 
wisdom  we  can  muster. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  a 
strong  defense  in  the  wake  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' brutal  act.  And  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  also  to  a  real  and  measurable 
strengthening  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance—not in  force  of  arms  only,  but  in 
force  of  will.  But  let  us  be  ever  mind- 
ful that  an  action  against  an  enemy 
should  be  more  than  a  noble  gesture: 
It  should  hold  some  promise  of  having 
an  effect.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a 
unilateral  grain  embargo  would  not 
meet  this  test. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  along  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  have  requested  this  special 
order  in  an  effort  to  educate  our  col- 
leagues on  why  sanctions  of  this  order 
and  embargoes  that  single  out  one 
sector  of  the  economy  are  not  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  Soviets' 
downing  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

In  the  broader  picture,  unilateral 
sanctions  and  trade  disruptions  are 
not  appropriate  foreign  policy  tools  in 
a  world  that  depends  on  trade  and  the 
free  flow  of  goods  between  countries. 

The  savage  downing  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  jet  has  renewed  the  debate 


over  the  use  of  economic  sanctions  as 
a  weapon  in  our  foreign  policy  arsenal. 
Members  of  the  media,  some  in  Con- 
gress and,  according  to  poll  results,  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  Soviets'  act  of 
barbarism  with  calls  for  immediate 
cancellation  or  suspension  of  grain 
sales  made  under  the  recently  signed 
long-term  grains  agreement. 

It  is  downright  amazing  how  quickly 
we  forget  the  lessons  learned  in  recent 
years  in  the  foreign  policy  and  trade 
arena  when  it  comes  to  imposing  eco- 
nomic and  trade  sanctions.  In  the  last 
decade,  beginning  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Ford  admin- 
istration, the  Carter  administration, 
and  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
foreign  policy  experts  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  have,  with  amaz- 
ing regularity,  pushed  for  trade  sanc- 
tions to  modify  the  behavior  of  other 
nations'  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Just 
as  regularly,  these  policies  have  failed. 

The  most  disastrous  trade  sanction 
tried  in  recent  years  was  the  Carter 
grain  embargo  of  1980.  This  grain  em- 
bargo was  the  Carter  administration's 
response  to  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Unfortunately,  the  Carter  em- 
bargo cost  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy  an  estimated  $11.4  bil- 
lion in  overall  national  output,  310,000 
jobs,  and  $3.1  billion  in  personal 
income.  The  impact  on  the  American 
farmer  was  that  net  farm  income 
plummeted  from  $33  billion  in  1979  to 
around  $18  billion  in  current  years. 

Before  the  grain  embargo,  the 
United  States  supplied  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  grain  purchased  by  the 
Soviets.  Last  year  we  supplied  just 
over  30  percent  of  their  imported 
grain,  and  this  year  the  percentage 
will  decline  even  further.  The  1980 
grain  embargo  did  little  more  than  en- 
courage our  competitors  to  stimulate 
grain  production.  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Canada  have  all  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  and  increased  their  pro- 
duction and  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  European  Common 
Market— particularly  France— now 
supplies  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  where- 
as before  they  had  an  insignificant 
share  of  that  market.  Five  countries 
now  have  long-term  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  that  lock  them  into  hard 
currency  sales  of  bulk  cormnodities. 

In  my  view,  the  Soviet  grain  embar- 
go was  little  more  than  symbolism. 
After  substantial  hardship  was  forced 
on  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  farmer,  the  simple  fact  re- 
mains that  today,  over  3  years  later, 
the  Soviets  are  still  in  Afghanistan.  In 
nearly  everyone's  eyes,  the  embargo 
failed.  But,  yet  there  are  those  who 
want  to  go  down  that  trail  again. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  this  ad- 
ministration's record  is  not  spotless 
when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions.    Last    year    the    President 


tried  to  pressure  our  allies  and  the 
Russians  by  imposing  sanctions  on  the 
export  of  technology  that  was  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  natural 
gas  pipeline.  That  effort  failed.  The 
pipeline  is  still  being  built.  The  real 
loser  was  Caterpillar  and  other  Ameri- 
can firms  who  had  contracts  to  supply 
equipment  for  the  pipeline.  However,  I 
would  credit  this  administration  with 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a 
knee  jerk  reaction  to  the  airlines  inci- 
dent and  the  imposition  of  an  embargo 
on  grain  sales.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  want  to  re- 
impose  grain  embargoes. 

More  to  the  point,  this  administra- 
tion is  just  now  beginning  to  repair 
some  of  the  damage  done  by  the  1980 
grain  embargo  in  terms  of  replacing 
market  shares  lost  to  other  countries. 
The  current  cost  of  the  farm  program 
can.  in  part,  be  traced  to  the  oversup- 
ply  caused  by  the  grain  embargo.  The 
last  3  years  of  declining  farm  income 
can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  1980  grain 
embargo. 

America's  reliability  as  a  trading 
partner  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  re- 
peated use  of  trade  sanctions  over  the 
last  decade.  No  longer  can  our  trading 
partners  be  totally  sure  that  U.S. 
firms  can  honor  their  contracts  and 
commitments.  Certainly,  the  contract 
sanctity  legislation  that  has  been 
adopted  in  recent  years  has  helped  re- 
store some  of  America's  reliability  as  a 
trading  partner,  but  with  the  news 
media  and  Members  of  Congress  advo- 
cating the  use  of  sanctions.  I  am  sure 
potential  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods 
wonder  if  the  contract  they  sign  will 
be  good. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  of  the 
consequences  of  imposing  another  se- 
lective embargo.  The  farm  economy  is 
beginning  just  now  to  see  some  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Due  to  the 
drought  and  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram, we  are  seeing  some  improve- 
ment in  farm  prices.  This  will  trans- 
late into  better  net  farm  income  this 
year.  This  may  mean  that  farmers  will 
begin  to  purchase  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  tractors.  This  will  translate 
into  jobs  for  the  laid-off  steelworker 
and  the  laid-off  auto  workers.  It  will 
translate  into  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  economy.  Too  often  too  many 
members  of  this  body  forget  that 
when  the  farmer  is  healthy,  so  is  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1980.  President 
Carter,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  took  his  grain  em- 
bargo ax  and  gave  the  farmer  40 
whacks. 

Today,  unfortunately,  after  seeing 
what  the  Soviets  have  done  in  the 
tragic  murder  of  269  people  in  shoot- 
ing down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007, 
we  have  some  in  the  Congress  who 
want  to  give  the  farmer  41. 
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Unfortunately,  we  are  getting  used 
to  this  kind  of  treatment.  And,  I  must 
say  that  from  an  emotional  stand- 
point, and(  from  a  symbolic  standpoint, 
imposing  a  grain  embargo  on  the 
Soviet  Unl  on  makes  some  sense.  And,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  farmer- 
reswited  with  the  same  kind 
and  frustration  and  grief 
all  Americans  following  the 
Soviet's  gi  inning  down  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  flight  007. 

I  underhand  the  frustration  and  the 
anger.  I  si  lare  it.  It  prompted  one  col- 
umnist wi  hin  the  Washington  Post  to 
say,  "At  Isast  Carter  did  something." 
Last  Surday,  the  Post  carried  a 
lengthy  oi  >inion  piece  claiming  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  represent  little  more 
than  "hawking  our  grain"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  environment,  farmers, 
and  consumers.  The  New  York  Times 
sampled  t  ublic  opinion  to  find  a  ma- 
jority favired  another  grain  embargo. 
In  the  ether  body.  Senators  Moyni- 
HAM,  Leviii,  and  Byrd  could  not  wait  to 
hold  preis  conferences  to  indicate 
their  will  ngness  to  use  our  grain  to 
protest  Sqviet  aggression.  In  this  body. 
Congressmen  Weaver  and  Florid  and 
others  hiuried  to  introduce  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  suspension  of  the 
new  long  term  grain  agreement  with 
theU.S.SR. 

ImmediiLtely  after  the  tragedy,  the 
national  media  washed  and  dried  and 
recycled  Kvery  possible  policy  option 
this  country  could  take.  Once  again, 
the  select  ve  use  of  agriculture  and  the 
farmer  as  a  foreign  policy  tool  headed 
the  list.  I  understand  all  of  this.  I  also 
understar  d  the  comment  from  one  ac- 
quaintance  of  mine  who  said,  "If  the 
wheat  far  mer  has  to  depend  upon  sell- 
ing grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order 
to  make  i  living,  maybe  it's  time  for 
him  to  lind  another  job."  Or  even 
more  to  I  he  point,  the  comment  that 
everyone  was  for  a  grain  embargo 
except  f o  ■  some  crybaby  farmers.  Cry- 
baby f  am  lers. 

Let  us  talk  about  those  crybaby 
farmers  f  jr  a  minute  and  what  actual- 
ly happei  led  in  farm  country  when  all 
of  this  tilk  was  taking  place— not  an 
actual  eir  bargo  mind  you,  just  the  talk 
of  an  eml  largo. 

In  the  first  place,  during  that  week 
of  debat^  immediately  following  the 
shooting  down  of  flight  007,  the  tem- 
perature was  still  setting  record  highs 
and  no  rioisture  was  in  sight  out  on 
the  High  Plains,  110',  115-,  118*.  That 
farmer  gi  )t  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to 
check  hi;  cattle  tank  and  doubtlessly 
turned  oi  i  the  radio  to  get  the  morning 
market  r  ;port.  As  it  turned  out,  there 
was  not  any  market.  He  learned  the 
RussiauTs  had  shot  down  a  Korean  pas- 
senger plane  and  already  there  was 
talk  of  ai  lother  embargo. 

Let  us  Lake  it  a  step  further  and  say 
he  had  already  scheduled  a  session 
with  his  banker  to  determine  if  he 
could  rework  his  loan  coming  due.  If 


he  was  like  most  farmers  in  my 
county,  he  survived  the  last  year  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth.  He  is  now  follow- 
ing a  strict  marketing  timetable  dictat- 
ed by  his  banker.  With  his  payment- 
in-kind  grain  and  a  good  yield  this 
year,  he  is  just  able  to  pay  taxes  and 
juggle  his  bills. 

I  might  add  he  has  been  down  this 
road  before.  There  have  been  two 
grain  embargoes  with  Ford  and  Carter, 
a  beef  price  freeze  under  Nixon,  con- 
sumer boycotts,  truck  and  dock 
strikes,  unbelievable  interest  rates, 
and  despite  what  they  say  on  the  news 
about  inflation,  the  cost  of  everything 
he  has  to  have  to  stay  in  business  con- 
tinues to  go  up  while  his  market  con- 
tinues at  depression  levels. 

Add  to  that  a  current  farm  program 
that  is  not  working,  costing  too  much, 
and  almost  impossible  for  a  farmer  to 
pencil  out,  let  alone  explain  to  his  con- 
sumer cousins. 

All  right,  he  gets  in  his  old  pickup 
and  heads  for  the  local  elevator  to  find 
wheat  prices  already  off  the  limit.  He 
thinks,  surely  someone  in  Washington 
has  learned  from  past  experience  that 
embargoes  do  not  work,  that  restric- 
tions on  grain  sales  when  other  coun- 
tries take  up  the  slack  make  no  sense, 
that  while  farmers  went  bankrupt  the 
Russian  troops  were  still  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

But  now,  the  Soviets  have  murdered 
some  269  people,  and  folks,  under- 
standably, want  the  President  to  take 
action,  any  action.  Now,  this  young 
man  would  also  probably  be  a  Vietnam 
veteran.  He  is  also  a  patriot  who  loves 
his  country  and  would  fight  for  his 
and  his  neighbor's  individual  freedom. 
He  knows  about  his  counterpart  in 
Poland.  He  knows  about  the  Soviets 
exporting  anns  and  revolution  in  Cen- 
tral America.  He  knows  this  President 
is  making  every  effort  to  get  our  mili- 
tary back  into  shape.  If  the  President 
wanted  to  send  a  real  message  to  the 
Soviets  and  embargo  everything,  the 
whole  works,  fine.  If  push  came  to 
shove,  he  would  go  along  with  that. 

Chances  are  when  he  left  the  eleva- 
tor, he  went  to  the  local  cafe  where 
there  were  more  pickups.  Chances  are 
most  of  those  folks  were  wondering 
aloud  about  their  immediate  and  long- 
term  future  given  the  fact  Senators 
and  Congressmen  were  falling  all  over 
themselves  suggesting  this  Nation  use 
their  grain  as  a  means  of  protest.  And, 
that  young  farmer  probably  found  out 
he  and  his  banker  really  could  not 
make  any  decision  on  his  future  given 
the  political  situation  in  Washington. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  press  and  all  of  those  folks  who 
write  those  public  policy  reports  with 
all  of  those  35-cent  words— this  is  not 
a  spectator  sport.  Those  are  real  farm- 
ers out  there  and  what  you  say  and 
suggest  has  an  immediate  effect  upon 
their  income.  I  did  not  hear  anyone 
suggesting  Senator  Levin's  auto  work- 


ers or  Senator  Byrd's  coal  miners  sac- 
rifice a  significant  part  of  their  income 
to  finance  reparations  for  those  who 
lost  their  lives,  a  stronger  military  re- 
sponse, or  some  additional  U.N.  action 
to  change  the  Soviet  airspace  policy. 
That  would  be  ridiculous.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  farmer,  that  is  precisely 
what  some  say  he  should  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  following  the 
downing  of  flight  007.  I  would  imagine 
our  young  farmer  friend  woke  up  at 
dawn,  if  he  got  any  sleep  at  all,  he 
tried  to  pick  up  the  all-news  station 
from  Texas,  I  imagine  he  fumbled 
around  in  the  kitchen  to  get  some 
coffee  started,  he  probably  stared  at 
his  bills  and  his  bookwork  on  the 
kitchen  table  that  he  has  to  take  to 
his  banker  sometime,  and  no  matter 
which  way  he  figured  it,  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  Unless  there  was 
some  turnaround  in  the  next  few 
months  or  a  year,  he  is  going  to  have 
to  sell  part  of  his  home  place  or  he  is 
going  out  of  business  or  he  is  not  going 
to  make  it.  His  hometown  banker  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  him  any  longer. 

I  would  imagine  with  all  the  talk 
about  the  embargo  and  trade  sanc- 
tions and  the  like,  he  would  think 
Washington  was  trying  to  tell  him 
something;  that  he  should  not  be  in 
the  farming  business;  that  this  talk 
about  how  the  country  needed  young 
family  farmers  was  just  that,  talk. 
After  all,  his  dad  probably  told  him 
that  when  he  took  over  the  family  op- 
eration. 

At  the  same  time  that  my  colleagues 
were  in  this  well  giving  1-minute 
speeches  and  introducing  resolutions 
calling  for  this  response  and  that  re- 
sponse, he  was  probably  staring  out 
the  kitchen  window  looking  across  the 
prairie  with  worry  on  his  brow  and 
pain  in  his  eyes,  just  another  crybaby 
farmer. 

Such  talk,  my  colleagues,  is  not 
cheap  or  without  sacrifice  in  farm 
country. 

□  1710 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  firm  support  of  what  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  previously 
stated  about  the  futility  of  imposing  a 
grain  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union  or 
canceling  the  new  long-term  grain 
sales  agreement  as  an  irresponsible 
and  ineffective  response  to  the  down- 
ing of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

We  all  condemn  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  and  barbaric  act  of  needlessly 
taking  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent 
people.  However,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  insisting  on  useless  sym- 
bolic gestures,  which  have  been  proven 
to  be  more  harmful  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Soviets,  as  a  means 


of  retaliation.  The  record  indicates 
that  trade  sanctions  simply  do  not 
work.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block  has  gone  so  far  as  to  character- 
ize President  Carter's  1980  embargo  as 
"a  case  study  in  failure."  I  hoped  that 
everyone  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
embargo  of  1980,  which  is  believed  by 
many  experts  to  have  been  more  dam- 
aging to  the  economy  of  our  own  coun- 
try than  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union's. 
By  not  honoring  our  current  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and  refusing  to 
seU  any  of  our  grain,  we  would  inform 
our  farmers  and  the  remainder  of  our 
economy  that  we  in  Congress  failed  to 
heed  the  recent  lesson  in  history 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  grain 
embargoes  do  not  work.  The  Carter 
grain  embargo  on  January  4,  1980. 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  protest  of 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
much  of  the  recent  cry  for  an  embargo 
to  protest  Russia's  downing  of  KAL 
007,  was  a  dismal  failure.  The  Soviet 
Union  subsequently  imported  more 
grain  than  it  did  in  any  other  year  in 
its  history,  indicating  the  failures  of 
such  actions. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Carter  embargo  failed,  the  same 
which  would  bring  about  the  failure  of 
a  new  grain  embargo.  Embargoes 
simply  will  not  work  with  fungible 
commodities  such  as  grain,  especially 
when  the  other  sources  of  supply  are 
so  eager  to  accept  any  share  of  the 
Soviet  market  which  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  hand  them.  It  would  be 
extremely  bad  judgment  on  our  part 
to  predict  that  others  will  buy  our  bad 
economic  decision  to  once  again 
impose  an  ineffective  embargo  on  the 
Soviets. 

Our  call  for  unity  among  other 
grain-producing  nations  during  the 
Carter  embargo  was  met  with  out- 
raged refusal  from  Argentina,  patent 
lipservice  from  Canada,  and  sulky 
compliance  from  France.  Nobody  likes 
to  play  follow  the  leader  when  the 
leader  declares  a  policy  of  punishing 
the  enemy  by  beating  himself  over  the 
head.  The  facts  are  these:  Australia 
tripled  its  grain  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  from  1979  to  1980;  Canada 
doubled  its  Soviet  grain  exports;  the 
European  Common  Market  was 
charged  by  its  own  Parliament  with 
undercutting  the  embargo  effort  by 
tripling  its  exports  of  total  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviets  in  1980.  and  Argen- 
tina nearly  quadrupled  its  1980  grain 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  year  Canada.  Australia,  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  have 
harvested  record  or  near-record  crops, 
placing  them  in  a  very  strong  position 
to  take  over  any  portion  of  the  Soviet 
market  which  we  might  relinquish  via 
an  embargo.  These  competing  coun- 
tries have  also  strengthened  their  hold 
on  the  Soviet  market  even  more  by 
signing  trade  agreements  which  will 
make  it  even  more  difficult  to  regain 


the  70-percent  share  of  the  Soviet 
grain  export  market  which  we  enjoyed 
before  the  Carter  embargo.  Following 
the  embargo  our  share  of  the  Soviet 
market  plunged  to  around  13  percent. 
Last  year  we  recovered  to  about  30 
percent,  but  all  indications  are  that 
this  year  our  share  will  decline  even 
further. 

Embargoes  not  only  hurt  our  farm- 
ers, they  also  damage  the  entire  U.S. 
economy.  While  the  initial  effects  of 
the  Carter  embargo  were  partly  offset 
by  increased  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, losses  to  industry.  Government, 
and  farmers  were  substantial.  EJsti- 
mates  indicate  that:  Our  inland  trans- 
portation industry  lost  $120  to  $175 
million  in  reduced  freight  business, 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  lost  up 
to  $2.5  billion  directly  from  reduced 
exports  and  up  to  $1.9  billion  from 
lower  unit  values  of  all  U.S.  grain  ex- 
ports in  1980  and  most  of  1981.  The 
Government  incurred  costs  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  acquisition  of  additional  com- 
modities. $1  billion  for  interest,  stor- 
age, and  handling  of  these  commod- 
ities, and  $375  million  in  the  form  of 
target  price  payments  to  wheat  farm- 
ers. The  largest  impacts,  however,  are 
those  that  take  into  account  not  only 
the  sectors  which  were  directly  affect- 
edjbut  producer  and  consumer  sectors 
on  a  national  basis.  Estimates  place 
these  losses  at  $11.4  billion  in  overall 
national  output.  310.000  jobs,  and  $3.1 
billion  in  personal  incomes  earned  in 
the  U.S. 

In  its  recently  released  report. 
"Technology  and  East- West  Trade:  An 
Update."  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment of  the  U.S.  Congress  stated 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  sanctions  and 
embargoes  against  the  U.S.S.R.  "have 
hurt  enough  to  make  a  real  differ- 
ence." As  for  any  symbolism  generated 
by  the  embargo,  the  study  indicates 
that  the  "messages  sent  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  been  unclear;  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  may  itself  have  benefited 
from  the  disruptions  in  the  western  al- 
liance precipitated  by  U.S.  policies." 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  recognize  the  futility  of 
such  actions.  An  embargo  of  U.S.  grain 
simply  ignores  the  structure  of  the 
international  grain  market.  American 
farmers  have  an  enormous  stake  in  ex- 
ports. In  1982,  the  U.S.  exported  over 
$39.1  billion  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  had  an  agricultural  trade  sur- 
plus of  $23.7  billion.  One  in  three 
acres  of  U.S.  farmland  produces  for 
the  export  market,  with  two-thirds  of 
our  wheat  and  over  half  of  our  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  rice  sold  into  the  export 
market.  Put  simply,  exports  are  a  very 
important  key  to  American  agricultur- 
al profitability.  Restricting  the  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  grain  creates  more 
market  opportunity  for  other  nations 
and  puts  an  unjust  foreign  policy  tax 
on  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  sug- 


gest looking  at  the  positive  aspects  of 
continuing  grain  sales.  Every  dollar 
spent  by  Soviets  for  American  grain  is 
a  dollar  that  is  not  spent  for  arms.  It 
is  time  the  United  States  stopped 
using  the  farmer  and  his  grain  as  tools 
of  foreign  policy.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  our  quarrel  is  with  the  Soviet 
Government  and  leaders,  not  with  the 
Russian  people  who  are  deprived  and 
perhaps  denied  food  by  the  failure  to 
provide  regular  shipments  of  grain 
from  the  United  States. 

D  1720 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  my  neighbor 
from  Texas  for  a  very  informative  and 
helpful  contribution  to  this  special 
order. 

I  think  the  gentleman  said  a  couple 
things  that  bear  repeating.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  jobs  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  1980  grain  embargo. 
That  is  310,000  American  men  and 
women  who  do  not  have  jobs  today  be- 
cause of  the  last  time  we  imposed  such 
unilateral  sanctions. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  Soviets  do  pay 
in  cash.  Many  times  in  the  past  they 
have  paid  in  gold,  but  it  is  cash  sales 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say 
about  much  of  the  rest  of  the  current 
agricultural  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Franklin). 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  STENHOLM),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts)  in  taking 
the  initiative  on  this  most  important 
issue  to  American  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  speak  to 
this  issue  as  a  representative  of  a  dis- 
trict which  is  as  heavily  agricultural  as 
any  district  in  America.  Cotton,  soy- 
beans, and  rice  are  the  foundation  of 
our  total  economy  in  Mississippi,  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  those  agricul- 
tural commodities  sends  shock  waves 
throughout  the  business  community 
of  my  district. 

Four  times  in  the  past  10  years  our 
farmers,  along  with  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  told  by  our 
Government  that  they  cannot  export 
all  of  the  products  that  they  produce. 
When  you  consider  that  1  out  of  every 
3  acres  planted  in  this  country  is 
planted  for  the  export  market,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  devastating  impact  of 
any  agricultural  embargo. 

Our  country's  reputation  as  a  reli- 
able supplier  is,  of  course,  diminished, 
and  our  direct  economic  loss  is  indeed 
substantial.  In  1980  alone,  the  embar- 
go cost  our  Nation  over  $11  billion  in 
total  output,  along  with  many  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  as  my  colleagues  have 
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realities  of  the  market- 
domestic  and  intemation- 
deriand  that  we  do  just  that.  If 
have  a  firm  and  effective 
icy,   Mr.    Speaker,   then   we 
^^ond  firmly  to  outrageous  ac- 
foreign  nations.  We  have 
lo    that.    Certainly    a   policy 
primarily  as  a  cause  for 
chaos  in  the  farm  belt  is 
effective  one  for  us  to  take 


serves 


used  our  farmers  as  politi- 
before  and  it  simply  did  not 
did  not  work  in  the  past,  it 
vork  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
to  consider  the  real  conse- 
of  embargo  politics.  I  thank 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

S'l^NHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
1  rom  Mississippi  for  his  contri- 

eJaSCHLE.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
gent  leman  yield? 
STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
South  Dakota. 

:.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

the    gentleman    from 

and     the     gentleman     from 


I  rom 
D  \SCHLE. 
com  mend 


been  asked  the  question  in 
couple  of  days  why  are  we 


doing  this,  given  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  it  clear:  An  em- 
bargo will  not  be  invoked. 

The  answer  to  that  is  very  simple. 
There  are  many  of  those  here  in  the 
House  who  do  not  share  that  view, 
who.  if  they  had  their  opportunity  to 
present  the  legislation  they  have  al- 
ready introduced,  we  would  be  debat- 
ing this  very  issue  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

So,  the  question  is  not  dead  at  all. 
The  question  is  before  us,  and  I  think 
that  were  it  not  for  our  demonstration 
of  unanimity  among  farm  States,  that 
we  again  would  be  facing  this  issue 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  or 
the  form  of  a  resolution  in  the  very 
near  future. 

So,  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
congressional  forum  that  we  bring  this 
issue  up,  that  we  consider  it  in  a  very 
serious  way. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
their  position  on  this  issue.  They  were 
under  very  serious  pressure  early  on  to 
do  what  past  administrations  have 
done,  and  that  is  to  invoke  an  embargo 
in  the  wake  of  an  international  crisis. 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  rule,  and 
that  rule,  I  think,  ought  to  be  clear 
and  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us  each  and  every  time  one  of  these 
situations  occurs.  And  that  is  whatever 
sanctions,  whatever  kind  of  retribu- 
tion we  as  a  country  apply,  has  to  hurt 
them  more  than  it  hurts  us.  That  is 
fundamental. 

There  are  those  in  this  House  who 
disregard  that  rule.  There  are  those  in 
this  House  who  believe  that  regardless 
of  what  pain  it  may  inflict  on  us,  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  show  what  eco- 
nomic muscle  we  can  utilize  in  situa- 
tions such  as  the  Korean  Air  Lines  in- 
cident. 

Well,  to  them  I  would  offer  this  re- 
minder. We  as  a  Nation,  an  economic 
power,  must  demonstrate  internation- 
al credibility.  We  owe  the  internation- 
al community  the  assurance  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  international  tension 
there  may  be,  we  will  be  a  credible 
supplier  of  products,  regardless  of 
what  they  are. 

We  also  need  to  insure  that  produc- 
ers around  this  country  can  depend 
upon  this  Government  for  the  conti- 
nuity that  they  must  have  in  farm 
export  policy.  I  have  had  more  than 
one  farmer  tell  me  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  unpredictable  than 
the  weather,  and  that  is  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  policy. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  In  the  last  few 
years  our  lack  of  continuity  has  been 
devastating  on  the  farmers;  it  has 
been  devastating  on  the  markets.  And 
I  think  it  has  been  devastating  to  our 
international  reputation. 

A  South  Dakota  farmer  once  told  me 
in  a  conversation  I  had,  not  too  long 
ago,  that  even  if  it  does  hurt  them 
more  than  it  hurts  us  he  would  be  will- 


ing to  suffer  through  the  conse- 
quences, if  one  thing  happened.  That 
one  thing  would  be  that  they  not  be 
singled  out,  that,  as  farmers,  they 
would  not  once  again  be  asked  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  kind  of  economic  ret- 
ribution that  we  so  often  want  to 
impose.  So  do  our  friends— whether 
they  are  within  the  agricultural  sector 
or  the  international  sector,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  make  that  state- 
ment loud  and  clear.  Farmers  are  will- 
ing to  accept  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  long  as  they  are  not  to 
be  singled  out. 

I  think  a  recommendation  I  received 
not  too  long  ago  from  some  farmers  in 
South  Dakota  made  a  lot  of  sense. 
That  recommendation  was  that, 
rather  than  have  an  embargo,  why 
would  it  not  be  in  our  best  interests  to 
get  an  agreement  among  all  farm-ex- 
porting nations  that  we  would  add  a 
surcharge  onto  every  bushel  of  wheat 
and  every  agricultural  product  of  any 
kind  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
surcharge  would  then  be  used  to  pay, 
at  least  in  part,  the  reparation  to  the 
families  of  the  victims  in  the  loss  of 
the  jet  airliner.  I  think  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  than  just 
prohibit  an  embargo.  We  have  to  do 
more  than  simply  say  that  we  are 
going  to  rely  upon  exports,  if  indeed 
we  look  to  some  kind  of  continuity  in 
the  future.  What  we  have  to  have  is  a 
long-term  farm  program  that  does  not 
rely  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  does 
not  rely  on  any  one  country  for  the 
kind  of  economic  prosperity  for  which 
we  all  look  in  the  future. 

We  need  exports.  On  that  there  is  no 
question.  We  need  research.  On  that 
there  can  be  no  question,  as  well.  But  I 
believe  that  we  also  need  a  strong  and 
a  well-thought-out,  supply-manage- 
ment program  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  an  export  program. 

So,  let  us  'oudly  proclaim  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  embargo.  Let  us  hope  that 
grain  embargoes  are  now  behind  us, 
and  let  us  develop  a  plan  in  which  we 
are  not  dependent  upon  one  country, 
we  are  not  dependent  upon  one  form 
of  market  enhancement.  Let  us,  in- 
stead, depend  upon  a  comprehensive 
plan  in  which  we  can  look  for  some 
continuity,  for  some  credibility,  and 
for  some  confidence  to  the  future. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  mentioned  one  point  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  at  this  point.  That  is 
the  question  as  to  why  focus  the  at- 
tention on  a  grain  embargo  today.  He 
focused  on  it.  And  I  would  just  point 
out,  and  I  think  our  colleague  from 
Nebraska  will  go  a  little  more  in  depth 
to  this  in  just  a  moment,  that  we  have 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  It  was 
due  on  the  floor  sometime  in  the  next 


2  weeks.  We  had  to  have  a  special  bill 
today  just  to  get  us  past  October  1,  be- 
cause the  current  act  expires  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1. 

There  are  many  suggested  amend- 
ments floating  around.  The  concern  of 
the  agricultural  community  is  not  only 
acts  of  commission,  which  an  embargo 
is,  but  also  acts  of  omission  in  which 
adding  language  to  contracts,  adding 
language  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  that  will  again  run  up  a 
warning  flag  as  to  whether  or  not  con- 
tracts signed  by  American  business- 
men will  mean  what  they  say.  It  is 
better  known  as  contract  sanctity.  And 
it  is  an  issue  that  we  must  pay  more 
attention  to. 

In  the  agricultural  community  we 
have  been  very  concerned  about  past 
embargoes,  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
with  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  add  language  that  will 
again  cause  concern  and  cause  our  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers  to 
be  looking  for  other  markets. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  up  that  particular 
case.  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  opportunities  in 
which  those,  who  support  embargoes, 
can  do  so.  And  I  think  that  they  may 
be  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Congressmen  who  represent  farmers 
cannot  agree  on  anything,  that  farm- 
ers, if  they  ever  organized  in  a  firing 
squad,  would  form  in  a  circle.  It  is 
probably  true  in  many  instances.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
question  that  when  it  comes  to  an  em- 
bargo, there  is  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port among  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, conservatives,  and  liberals, 
in  terms  of  the  effort  that  we  would 
put  forth  in  defeating  any  kind  of  an 
amendment  of  that  kind. 

So,  I  think  that  while  we  may  have 
our  differences  of  opinion  on  just 
about  everything  else,  there  is  almost 
unanimity  of  opinion  when  it  comes  to 
an  embargo.  And  I  think  that  unanim- 
ity would  be  expressed  in  opposition 
each  and  every  time  an  amendment 
would  be  offered. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to,  first  of  all, 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
leading  this  dialog  here  this  after- 
noon. I  think  it  has  been  very  enlight- 
ening in  many  respects. 


As  I  travel  about  my  own  district 
and  my  State  and  run  into  people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  I  am  very  fre- 
quently asked  the  question.  Why  do 
we  want  to  continue  feeding  the  Rus- 
sians after  they  have  committed  atroc- 
ities such  as  that  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007?  I  always  respond  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  wanting 
to  feed  the  Russians;  it  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  markets  do  exist  in  the 
world,  and  that  if  we  are  not  filling 
them,  others  are  very  likely  to. 
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I  think  the  discussion  we  have  had 
here  this  afternoon,  this  dialog,  I  hope 
will  go  a  long  way  to  informing  the 
public  that  it  is  not  our  desire  to  do 
anything  necessarily  to  favor  the  Rus- 
sians but  that  we  do  live  in  a  real 
world,  further  illustrating  the  fact 
that  our  experience  with  embargoes 
over  the  course  of  the  past  10  years 
has  been  absolutely  devastating  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  country 
and  to  our  own  American  producers 
and  to  many  other  related  industries. 

If  embargoes  are  to  be  applied  I 
think  that  most  farmers  would  see 
some  merit  to  them  providing  the  em- 
bargoes were  across  the  board  and 
that  agriculture  was  not  singled  out  to 
pay  the  price  and  pay  the  price  alone. 

But  I  think  in  addition  to  that  there 
would  have  to  be  another  element  and 
that  is  that  our  allies  would  have  to 
act  in  concert  with  us.  It  would  not  be 
fair  for  us  to  impose  an  embargo  and 
have  our  erstwhile  allies  in  the  world 
rush  in  as  they  have  so  many  times  in 
the  past  to  fill  the  market  that  we  are 
giving  up. 

I  have,  in  conjunction  with  this 
effort,  since  the  issue  arose  now  sever- 
al weeks  ago  introduced  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  174,  saying  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there 
shall  be  no  embargo  unless  it  is  across 
the  board  and  unless  it  is  adhered  to 
by  our  allies  as  well  as  by  ourselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  having  intro- 
duced that  resolution  last  Friday,  that 
we  now  have  40  cosponsors.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  on  this  issue  we  have  a 
lot  of  Republicans  and  a  lot  of  Demo- 
crats, a  lot  of  liberals  and  a  lot  of  con- 
servatives agreeing.  That  is  true.  Of 
the  40  cosponsors  that  we  now  have  on 
this  House  concurrent  resolution,  20 
are  Republicans  and  20  are  Democrats, 
and  I  think  the  full  ideological  spec- 
trum of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  represented  here. 

So  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  others  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  already  be  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  join  with  us.  We  want  to  have 
as  many  cosponsors  as  we  can  and 
hopefully  we  can  get  some  action  on 
this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out  that  this  administration 


certainly  has  no  intention  of  imposing 
an  embargo  but  there  are  forces  at 
work  in  the  national  media,  in  the 
House  and  in  other  quarters  that 
think  that  that  is  the  right  way  to  go. 
I  think  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
an  obligation  on  behalf  of  not  only  our 
agricultural  producers  but  all  of  those 
interested  in  this  subject  to  say  that 
no  unilateral  embargoes,  embargoes 
that  are  not  participated  in  by  our 
allies,  are  going  to  happen  again. 

We  are  not  going  to  shoot  ourselves 
in  the  foot  again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  once  again  commend  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  on  their  very 
fine  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  in  addition 
to  his  discussion.  I  think  too  many 
who  might  be  listening  or  watching  or 
maybe  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  on  this  discussion  may  be 
thinking,  well,  cetainly  here  is  a  group 
of  Congressmen  representing  their 
special  interest:  Agriculture. 
I  would  plead  guilty  to  that. 
I  represent  a  very  rural,  a  very  agri- 
cultural district.  But  I  would  also 
point  out  to  those  that  may  not  recog- 
nize, that  even  in  a  district  in  west 
Texas,  35  counties,  33,000  square 
miles,  the  percent  of  my  constituents 
who  are  farmers  is  less  than  8  percent. 
So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  yes, 
a  special  interest,  but  it  is  a  special  in- 
terest to  all  of  America  because  if  you 
eat  you  are  involved  in  agriculture. 
When  we  make  decisions  at  the  Feder- 
al level  that  affect  us  as  embargoes  in 
the  past  have  indeed  affected  this  in- 
dustry, it  has  impact  on  everyone. 

We  have  heard  about  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  Let  us  also 
recognize  the  figures  now  are  estimat- 
ed in  regard  to  the  embargo  on  pipe- 
line equipment,  sanctions  on  the  ship- 
ment of  heavy  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  the  gas  pipe- 
line, in  that  instance  we  are  now  esti- 
mating 15,000  lost  jobs  in  that  one  in- 
stance alone  and  that  is  nonagricul- 
tural.  But  it  pertains  directly  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  whatever  we  do,  certainly 
the  agricultural  community  stands 
ready  to  stand  arm  in  arm  with  all  of 
America  in  doing  those  things  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  that  America  pro- 
vides our  rightful  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  focus 
on. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  now  yield  to  my 
colleague   from   Missouri   (Mr.   Skel- 

TON). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  him  on 
taking  out  this  special  order  tonight 
on  this  very  important  issue. 
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You  kniw.  back  in  Missouri  we  have 
a  saying  that  it  is  not  so  bad  if  you 
step  in  thfe  hole  the  first  time  but  it  is 
the  second  time  when  you  step  in  that 
same  hole  that  it  is  pretty  bad. 

We  not  only  have  a  situation  here 
that  Is  potentially  stepping  in  the  hole 
a  second  time,  it  is  stepping  in  that 
hole  a  thi  rd  time.  You  see,  we  have  al- 
ready hac  two  agricultursd  embargoes, 
one  undei  a  Republican  President  &nd 
another  ander  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Thi!  is,  of  course,  and  has  been  a 
serious  problem  for  agriculture  and 
farmers  ii  i  America. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  have  an 
embargo.  I  was  appalled  to  see  a  leader 
of  the  United  States  Congress  the  day 
after  the  tragedy  that  occurred  to 
Korean  fight  007  urging  an  agricul- 
tural enbargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  took  us  some  2  years  to  get  an 
agreement  again  dealing  with  grain 
with  the  Soviets  and  here  is  a  leader 
asking  th  it  we  forgo  that. 

What  las  happened  as  a  result  of 
the  previous  embargoes  was  a  disaster 
to  the  Arierican  farmer.  Many  people 
across  ou-  land  do  not  understand  the 
impact  it  had  on  our  economy  or  the 
impact  it  has  upon  agriculture  in  our 
Nation,  b  it  the  farmer  knows.  You  ask 
him  abou  t  it  and  he  will  know. 

I  think  we  should  live  up  to  our 
word.  I  tiink  we  should  step  forward 
and  prod  ice  and  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

An  eml  argo  does  not  do  anyone  any 
good.  It  1  lurts  the  American  farmer.  It 
does  not  assist  us  in  our  fight  against 
communi  sm  and  tyranny. 

The  farmers  in  this  country  have 
had  a  difficult  time,  as  we  all  know, 
for  the  list  3  years.  Then  we  have  a 
situation  now  where  there  are  those 
who  want  to  impose  another  embargo 
and  caus ;  them  to  even  have  more  dif- 
ficult tin  es. 

The  fa  mer  in  this  country  allows  us 
to  have  he  best  bargain  in  the  world 
and  that  bargain  is  the  food  that  we 
eat  here  in  this  country.  It  is  the  food 
that  we  ( an  export  and  do  export.  It  is 
food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

A  receit  survey  showed  that  we  in 
America  spend  only  some  12  percent 
of  our  income  for  food  as  opposed  to 
26  perc<nt,  52  percent  or,  in  some 
cases,  7:  percent  of  national  income 
for  food  n  some  other  countries. 

The  fa  rmer  needs  to  get  back  on  his 
feet  and  an  embargo  is  not  the  way.  It 
would  b€  counterproductive. 

What  jve  need  is  to  go  in  the  other 
directior.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  3 
years  a  falling  in  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  this  country.  That  has 
been  a  disaster  to  our  agricultural 
economy  and  it  has  been  a  disaster  to 
our  smalltown  economy.  Small  towns, 
as  you  k  now,  depend  upon  the  agricul- 
tural ecDnomy  to  be  strong  and.  of 
course,  vhen  the  smalltown  economy 
is  stron?,  large-town,  city  economies 
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are  strong,  and  it  is  all  so  interwoven. 
That  is  why  we  must  do  our  very  best 
to  rebuild  the  agricultural  exports 
that  we  once  had  and  do  a  better  job. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  industry  in 
America.  It  is  larger  than  the  automo- 
bile industry,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  housing  industry  all  combined.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that  we 
increase  that  industry  rather  than  sit 
by  and  watch  it  slowly  die. 

I  am  concerned  that  as  we  have  been 
approaching  the  election  year  next 
year  I  have  not  seen  the  great  debate 
develop  over  agriculture  and  the  need 
for  agricultural  exports.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  should  be  discussed 
and  discussed  at  length  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  either  maintaining  or 
obtaining  the  White  House  in  this 
country. 
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We  have  the  greatest  potential  eco- 
nomically in  the  area  of  agricultural 
exports  and  we  are  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  it. 

This  is  something  that  I  hope  those 
who  are  aspiring  to  the  White  House 
will  look  forward  to  and  participate  in. 
I  think  those  of  us  here  in  this  body 
should  do  our  best  to  see  that  the 
American  consumer  understands  that 
this  is  something  that  will  assist  them 
in  building  up  our  economy  because, 
you  know,  it  all  starts  back  on  the 
farm. 

If  the  farmer  is  doing  well,  he  is 
going  to  buy  that  new  tractor  or  the 
new  automobile  or  the  new  dress  for 
his  wife,  or  the  new  shoes  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

This  of  course  in  turn  causes  the 
economy  of  a  small  town  and  in  turn 
the  economy  of  the  large  city  to  turn 
into  something  that  is  stronger  and 
more  viable. 

So  let  the  great  debate  begin  on  the 
need  for  agricultural  exports. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity.  I  hope  that  today 
will  be  a  landmark  day  in  urging  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  issue  to  con- 
tinue to  spread  the  word  so  that  all 
across  America  they  will  understand 
the  need,  not  to  go  backward  in  an  em- 
bargo, but  to  go  forward  to  increase 
our  agricultural  exports  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thauik  my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
a  very  enlightening  contribution  to 
this  debate  tonight.  I  think  he  makes 
a  very  good  point,  one  which  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  all  who  are  participat- 
ing tonight.  Members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Forum,  a  group  that  has  just 
been  formed  of  those  Members  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  in  our  policies, 
what  we  do.  whether  we  serve  on  the 
committee  or  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  which  we  will 
hear   from   our   colleague   in   just   a 


moment;  it  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are 
all  interested. 

This  group  will  be  talking  about  the 
issues,  tonight  it  is  embargo,  next 
week  or  next  month  we  can  talk  about 
future  farm  legislation,  export  trade. 
There  has  been  some  excellent  work 
recently  done  in  the  media  questioning 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  export- 
ing at  all.  We  are  exporting  our  water, 
we  are  exporting  our  energy  that  we 
do  not  have  in  great  abundance  in  this 
country. 

A  lot  of  people  have  asked  us  why 
export  at  all?  I  think  there  are  some 
very  good  answers  as  to  why  we  export 
at  all,  when  we  think  in  terms  of  $35 
billion  in  value  which  helps  cut  our 
trade  deficit  this  year  by  $15  billion. 
In  the  past  3  or  4  years  we  have  had 
trade  surpluses  in  agriculture  of  $20 
billion  a  year.  It  is  something  of  na- 
tional significance.  It  does  need  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the 
various  alternatives. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  re- 
lated tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
begin  by  thanking  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Stenholm)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts), for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  in  providing  an  opportunity  for 
concerned  Members  tonight  to  develop 
what  I  think  will  be  collectively  a  very 
important  statement  for  our  col- 
leagues and  for  the  American  public 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriateness 
or  inappropriateness  of  grain  embar- 
goes and  embargoes  of  agricultural 
products  generally. 

Certainly  I  think  a  number  of  excel- 
lent statements  have  been  made  here 
tonight. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
effort  begun  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  bringing  together  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  as  expressed  through  our  con- 
cerns for  agribusiness  and  agriculture. 
And  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Emerson)  for  offering  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  174  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion recently  faced  a  most  difficult 
international  incident  with  the  down- 
ing of  the  Korean  airliner.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  past,  however,  the 
United  States  President  did  not  at- 
tempt to  punish  the  Soviets  for  their 


aggression  and  brutality  with  rash 
counterproductive  export  controls. 

Rather,  the  President  kept  his  prom- 
ise. He  remembered  the  painful  les- 
sons of  the  past.  Instead  of  applying 
symbolic— but  ineffectual— export  con- 
trols, the  President  acted  responsibly 
and  thoughtfully  by  working  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  formu- 
late a  firm,  continuing  and  apt  ex- 
panding international  response. 

Regrettably,  some  other  national 
leaders  have  not  learned  the  necessary 
lesson.  In  a  quest  for  a  meaningful  re- 
sponse to  this  latest  act  of  Soviet  bar- 
barism, they  have  chosen  to  advance 
the  most  meaningless  solution,  a  ter- 
mination of  the  long-term  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  United  States  grain  to 
the  U.S.S.R. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  I,  by 
taking  to  the  well  today,  can  quell  per- 
manently the  possibility  of  such  a  re- 
sponse from  this  body  or  any  other  re- 
sponsible national  leader. 

At  first  blush,  the  termination  of 
sales  agreements  sounds  like  a  logical 
way  to  "punish"  another  nation  which 
engages  in  conduct  of  which  we  disap- 
prove. Through  a  denial  of  this  trade 
"benefit,"  supposedly  that  party  or 
nation  will  be  encouraged  to  alter  its 
behavior  to  conform  with  the  desired 
norm,  so  that  the  desired  trade  benefit 
will  be  restored. 

A  closer  look  at  our  past  use  of  such 
"punishment"  reveals  that  such  ac- 
tions have  backfired.  The  targeted  in- 
tended nation  has  been  little  affected 
while  U.S.  farmers,  ranchers,  and  busi- 
ness owners  have  been  dealt  a  stagger- 
ing blow  by  the  embargo  boomerang. 

The  partial  grain  embargo  of  1980,  a 
response  to  Soviet  moves  in  Afghan- 
istan, offers  a  classic  example  of  the 
folly  of  unilateral  embargoes. 

Under  our  5-year  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  that  nation  could  have 
purchased  918  million  bushels  (25  mil- 
lion metric  tons)  of  grain  and  soybeans 
in  1980.  By  limiting  Soviet  purchases 
to  the  294  million  bushels  (8  million 
metric  tons)  specified  in  the  5-year 
agreement,  the  1980  embargo  thrust 
upwards  of  625  million  bushels  (17  mil- 
lion metric  tons)  of  grain  back  on  the 
market.  Restrictions  on  the  export  of 
other  commodities  were  applied  as 
well.  U.S.  poultry  producers,  for  exam- 
ple, lost  an  order  for  65,000  metric 
tons  of  chicken.  (Unlike  grain  produc- 
ers, however,  they  went  uncompensat- 
ed for  their  losses.)  Obviously,  prices 
plunged  immediately. 

To  take  a  closer  look  at  the  impact 
of  the  embargo  on  just  one  industry— 
the  soybean  industry— one  can  see  the 
damage  that  was  done.  That  industry 
lost  1.3  million  metric  tons  of  sales, 
causing  prices  to  drop  by  almost  $1  a 
bushel  in  the  weeks  following  the  em- 
bargo. Over  $1  billion  in  lost  inventory 
value  was  never  recovered. 

Schnittker  Associates,  in  its  study 
for  the  National   Com  Development 


Foundation,  estimated  that  the  embar- 
go cost  the  United  States: 

First.  $11.4  billion  in  total  lost  U.S. 
output; 

Second,  310.000  jobs; 

Third.  $3.1  billion  in  reduced  person- 
al income; 

Fourth.  $1.5  billion  for  acquisition  of 
commodities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  $1  billion  in  increased  stor- 
age/handling/interest costs  for  those 
added  commodities; 

Fifth,  $375  million  in  added  wheat 
price  support  expenses; 

Sixth,  balance  of  payment  losses  of 
up  to  $2.5  billion  for  lost  export  sales 
and  up  to  $1.9  billion  due  to  lower  unit 
values  of  all  grain  exports  in  1980-81; 

Seventh,  $240  million  to  $365  million 
in  lost  income  for  the  ocean  shipping 
industry;  and 

Eighth,  inland  shipping  income 
losses  of  $120  million  to  $175  million. 

It  is  a  staggering  list. 

As  we  should  have  expected,  other 
nations  eagerly  stepped  in  to  snatch 
up  our  renounced  markets.  Australia 
and  Argentina,  for  example,  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  sell  grain  to  the  Rus- 
sians. As  a  result  of  the  opportunity 
we  handed  them,  Argentina  subse- 
quently signed  a  5-year,  745-million- 
bushel  (20  million  metric  tons)  sales 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  that  country's,  total  grain 
exports  now  go  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
1978-79,  that  figure  was  10  percent, 
moving  from  10  percent  to  65  percent. 

With  regard  to  just  the  lost  soy- 
beans, the  Soviets  readily  replaced 
these  commodities  with  purchases  of 
soybeans  from  Brazil  and  Argentina; 
rapeseed  meal  from  Europe,  Canada, 
and  South  Africa;  soybean  meal  from 
Europe,  Argentina,  and  Brazil;  and 
palm  oil  from  Malaysia. 

Over  Thanksgiving  vacation  of  last 
year,  I  had  an  interesting  experience. 
In  Moscow  I  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs.  His  first  com- 
ment, which  took  me  back  a  little  bit, 
was  to  ask  me  how  the  Nebraska  Corn- 
husker  football  team  was  doing. 

We  got  back  on  the  usual  track  after 
he  identified  himself  as  a  former  Iowa 
State  graduate— we  got  back  on  the 
track  he  wanted  to  pursue  and  that 
was  that  they— well— had  found  other 
suppliers  for  the  agricultural  products 
we  were  refusing  to  sell  them. 

Second,  that  our  embargo  was  going 
to  have  no  impact  whatsoever  on  their 
internal  or  external  policies. 

And  third,  that  they  regarded  us, 
even  more  than  ever  before,  as  an  un- 
reliable trading  partner. 

I  think  for  me  that  just  confirmed 
what  I  had  thought  in  the  first  place, 
but  it  was  interesting  to  hear  it  direct- 
ly from  the  man  most  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Agreements  with  our  allies,  irration- 
ally   developed    after   the    announce- 


ment of  the  embargo,  were  mere 
window  dressing.  In  essence,  the 
United  States  was  left  to  go  it  alone. 
Of  the  5.7  million  tons  of  suspended 
grain  sales  the  Soviets  replaced  during 
the  embargo  period,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  reports 
that  68  percent  came  from  countries 
that  had  informally  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  on  the  em- 
bargo. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  sales  to 
Russia  plunged  almost  $2  billion.  Our 
total  share  of  the  U.S.S.R.  market 
dropped  from  a  June  1979  high  of  74.2 
percent  to  a  June  1981  low  of  23.5  per- 
cent. 

As  a  result  of  our  ill-fated  embargo, 
the  Soviets  locked  in  long-term  supply 
agreements  with  a  number  of  nations 
for  a  wide  variety  of  commodities. 

TABLE  1.— SOVIET  GRAIN  IMPORTS  BY  ORIGIN  JULY-JUNE, 
MILLION  METRIC  TONS  (MMT)  > 


1981-82 


1982-83 
(estimate) 


Afgentina U.2             13  3               9  5 

Australia 2.9  2.5 

Canada 69              9.1              9.0 

Euiopean  Cominiinty 11              2.0              2.5 

Oltiets 39 2_6 30 

Total  no(i4)nited  States 260  29  5  2<0 

United  States 8^0 151  '  9.0 

Total 34.0  M9  33.0 

'  Wofid  Pefspectwes.  Inc.,  Oct  25.  1982 

Hevel  as  o(  May  1.  1983,  is  lusl  ovh  6MMT  Tliere  are  36  7  and  39  4 
OuslKls  pei  meliic  ton  ot  wheat  and  com.  respectively 

TABLE  2.— U.S.  SHARE  OF  SOVIET  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND 
COARSE  GRAINS 

[Million  metric  tons— luly-iune]  ■ 

United 
United        T^,|        States  as 
States         '"*        petcentage 

ol  lotal 


1972/73 13.7          22.5  609 

1973/74 7.9          109  725 

1974/75 23            5.2  44  2 

1975/76 13.9          257  54.1 

1976/77 74          10.3  71.J 

1977/78 125          18.4  67.9 

1978/79 _____..         112          151  742 

1979/80 152          304  50.0 

1980/81 : 8.0          34.0  23.5 

1981/82 15.3          450  34  0 

'  Wtiailon  Econometric  forecasting  Associates  Centrally  Planned  Economies 
Current  Analysis.  'Soviel  Agncultwal Trade,'  Oct  12,  1982,  Pg.  2 

SOVIETS  TURN  TO  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  NON-US.  SUPPLIERS 


Supplying  country  and  commodity 


Brazil 

Soylieans — 

Soyliean  meal _.... 

Soytean  oils 

Cora 

Cocoa  Ijeans _ 

Cocoa  liquor 

India: 

Sesame  seeds 

Ground  nuts 

Rice 

Barley 

Argentina: 

Soyteans 

Corn  and/Of  sorgtiim.. 
Boneless  beet 

New  Zealand: 

Buner 

Wlnte  milk  powder 


500 

1982-86 

400 

1982-16 

40 

I9t2-K 

500 

19S3-K 

10 

1383-16 

10 

IS83-K 

10 

IMl 

30 

»83 

500 

IMl 

100 

IMl 

>S00 

1981-85 

4.000 

1961-85 

60-100 

1381-85 

40 

1981 

30 

1981 
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decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  invali- 
dating the  legislative  veto,  however, 
has  left  Congress  without  any  means 
of  overturning  an  embargo  decision. 
Had  President  Reagan  acted  to  embar- 
go the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  wake  of  the  Korean  airliner  inci- 
dent. Congress  would  have  been  pow- 
erless to  stop  him. 

As  a  result  of  language  that  I  of- 
fered during  subcommittee  markup, 
H.R.  3231  now  contains  provisions  for 
a  constitutional  veto  mechanism.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  provide  that  an 
embargo  may  take  effect  for  60  days. 
If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
the  Congress  has  not  passed  a  joint 
resolution  of  approval,  the  embargo 
lapses.  Not  only  does  this  meet  the 
Court's  test  of  constitutionality,  but 
this  approach  also  virtually  assures 
that  no  protracted  embargoes  will  ever 
occur.  By  relying  on  a  positive  act  of 
affirmation  for  an  embargo  to  contin- 
ue, rather  than  an  affirmative  act  of 
veto  for  it  to  be  halted,  the  Congress 
places  a  far  more  difficult  path  before 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  continue 
export  controls  on  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

I»rovisions  of  the  bill  also  are  de- 
signed to  correct  past  folly,  when  the 
President  acted  first,  and  then  con- 
sulted our  allies  and  the  Congress.  As 
written,  H.R.  3231  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  intends  this  consultation  to 
be  real  and  prior  to  the  fact. 

Finally,  the  bill  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  embargo  problem  by  stiffening 
our  commitment  to  contract  sanctity. 
In  addition  to  the  270-day  contract 
sanctity  provision  contained  within 
last  year's  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982,  the  bill  provides  for  absolute 
contract  sanctity  in  situations  when 
short  supply  controls  are  imposed. 
This  contract  sanctity  would  be  in  ad- 
ditions to  the  270-day  contract  sancti- 
ty period  given  agricultural  export 
contracts  by  Public  Law  97-444,  the 
Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982. 

Subject  to  your  exceptions,  unlimit- 
ed contract  sanctity  would  also  be  es- 
tablished when  foreign  policy  controls 
are  applied.  Comparable  legislation  in 
the  other  body,  however,  has  unlimit- 
ed contract  sanctity  without  such  con- 
ditions. Such  an  approach  is  far  pref- 
erable. 

Agricultural  exports  are  a  major  de- 
terminant of  farm  income,  accounting 
for  $1  of  every  $3.50  earned  by  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.  Furthermore,  rough- 
ly 1.2  million  people  owe  their  liveli- 
hood to  the  production,  processing,  as- 
sembling or  distribution  of  agricultur- 
al exports,  with  more  than  630,000  of 
those  jobs  being  in  the  nonfarm 
sector.  Given  the  pivotal  role  that  ag- 
ricultural exports  play  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  make  certain  that  our  sales 
effort  continues  unimpeded  by  any  ac- 
tions of  our  own.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  ever  rehabilitate  its  reputation  as 


a  reliable  supplier  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  sales,  we  must  pass 
the  reforms  contained  within  H.R. 
3231.  I  solicit  your  strong  support  for 
that  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  wherever  they 
might  be  at  this  point,  to  listen  and 
look  long  and  hard  at  the  arguments 
presented  by  my  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon  and  tonight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenholm)  and  especially  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts). And  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  these  facts  for  our  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter)  for  his  very  fine  com- 
ments and  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  the  gentleman  has  just 
completed  a  very  well  researched,  ar- 
ticulate report  or  commentary  on  why 
a  selective  embargo  not  only  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  but 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  consumers, 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  I  think  speaking  for  pro- 
ducers in  my  district  as  well  as  farmer- 
stockmen  in  Nebraska,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  who,  like 
myself,  is  a  former  marine,  and  stands 
firm  in  our  Nation's  defense,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  in  organizing  this  special  order 
and  the  other  Members  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  it.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) for  his  cochairmanship  of  this 
effort.  I  believe  this  is  extremely 
timely,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  ex- 
pression of  opposition  to  any  grain  em- 
bargo which  may  be  proposed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  recent 
atrocities. 

My  district  in  south  central  Texas 
contributes  significantly  to  Texas'  po- 
sition as  a  leading  agricultural  export- 
er. Farmers  in  our  area  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  1980  grain  embargo; 
and  they  remember  the  lessons  from 
that  ill-fated  action,  even  if  those  who 
have  called  for  another  embargo  do 
not. 


As  a  nation,  we  lost  some  $11.4  bil- 
lion in  overall  production,  along  with 
an  estimated  310.000  jobs.  With  its 
nearby  gulf  coast  ports,  from  which 
the  grain  exports  leave  this  country, 
the  14th  Congressional  District  lost 
even  more  than  its  share  of  the  sales 
of  wheat,  rice,  grain  sorghum,  com. 
and  soybeans.  Many  of  our  farmers 
are  just  now  recovering  from  that  loss; 
others  have  not  recovered. 

The  embargo  may  have  been  a  dra- 
matic gesture,  but  it  was  a  classic  case 
of  good  intentions  gone  wrong.  And 
the  crushing  irony  is  that,  as  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
cently reported,  we  have  never  seen 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moderated  its  policies  in  re- 
sponse to  threats  or  actual  imposition 
of  this  or  any  other  trade  sanction. 

The  report  conceded: 

U.S.  sanctions  and  embargoes  may  well 
have  hurt  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  have  hurt  enough  to  make  a  real 
economic  difference. 

On  the  contrary,  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
itself  have  benefited  from  the  disrup- 
tions in  the  Western  Alliance  which 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  embargo. 

Before  the  1980  embargo,  this 
Nation  was  the  Soviet  Union's  pre- 
ferred grain  supplier.  With  the  embar- 
go, that  demand  simply  went  else- 
where. America's  share  of  the  Soviet 
grain  market  has  fallen  from  70  to  20 
percent. 

In  short,  a  grain  embargo  at  this 
point  would  be  both  ineffective  and 
counterproductive.  It  would  not 
render  the  Soviet  Union's  leaders  any 
more  repentant  for  the  Korean  air- 
liner massacre— but  it  would  make  life 
a  little  more  difficult  for  American  ag- 
riculture. 

If  a  less  appropriate  action  could  be 
taken  by  this  Congress,  it  has  yet  to  be 
seriously  proposed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kind  comments  and  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall). 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  for  allow- 
ing us  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  podium 
for  this  special  order. 

Any  present-day  discussion  on  an 
embargo  must  have  as  its  beginning  a 
trip  back  to  another  day  and  time. 
Today,  as  in  the  midthirties  we  are  in 
an  agricultural  emergency.  As  in  the 
midthirties,  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  tried  to  bring  us  out  of  a 
worldwide  depression,  people  look  to 
their  Goverrmient  for  guidance  and 
relief.  Mr.  Roosevelt  passed  a  series  of 
laws,  later  to  be  referred  to  as  "trial- 
error."  I  might  add  that  there  was 
plenty  of  both— trial  and  some  error. 


We  have  found,  however,  that  the 
part  of  Roosevelt's  program  that 
worked  was  the  part  that  dealt  with 
the  dignity  of  work— the  WPA,  the 
CCC,  the  Forestry  Service.  One  of  the 
programs  dealt  with  the  American 
farmer.  Price  supports  were  intro- 
duced. And  even  though  it  was  against 
the  grain  of  the  independent-thinking 
farm  conununity,  food  was  plowed  up 
and  destroyed  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  hungry.  Men  and  women  of 
agriculture  complied  and  waited  for  a 
decent  price  support. 

They  still  wait.  Instead  of  fair  and 
equitable  supports,  they  received  inad- 
equate farm  programs,  leading  to  a 
steady  but  sure  atrophying  away  of 
the  family  farm  concept.  It  seems  that 
either  bad  weather,  or  inadequate  con- 
gressional support,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  militated  against  a  fair  deal 
for  those  men  and  women  who  furnish 
food  and  fiber  for  the  world. 

This  brings  us  to  today.  Today— now. 
As  has  been  ably  and  fully  reported  by 
the  media,  the  entire  world  is  outraged 
at  the  brutal  and  violent  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Korean  airline 
massacre.  There  is  a  worldwide  cry  for 
retaliation  against  the  U.S.S.R.  At  a 
time  when  our  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  strong  and  positive,  it 
would  be  inadequate  for  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  send  a  weak  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  grain  em- 
bargo as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  is 
not  an  effective  way  of  harshly  repri- 
manding the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
barbaric  action. 

Agricultural  trade  overseas  brings  in 
money  to  the  economy  which  offsets 
our  trade  imbalance.  In  1982  the 
United  States  exported  $39.1  billion  in 
agricultural  products.  One  out  of 
every  3  acres  of  farmland  produces  for 
exports.  I  am  told  that  before  1980  the 
United  States  had  75  percent  of  the 
Soviet  grain  market  and  now  the 
United  States  has  only  25  percent  of 
the  Soviet  grain  market,  even  though 
total  Soviet  imports  are  greater  than 
before  the  embargo.  The  Soviet  Union 
responded  to  the  embargo  by  seeking 
their  import  needs  from  other  suppli- 
ers. Perhaps  they  still  purchase 
through  some  of  our  neighbors— our 
grain— lessening  our  profit.  The  agri- 
cultural embargo  caused  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy  to  carry 
all  the  burden  of  world  diplomacy. 

This  unfair  burden  on  farmers  only 
resulted  in  an  inadequate  retribution 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Agriculture  has 
suffered  severe  long-term  losses  from 
past  embargoes;  we  must  not  continue 
to  let  the  agricultural  industry  in  this 
country  suffer  by  using  it  as  an  unsuc- 
cessful tool  of  diplomacy.  If  the  lead- 
ership of  this  country  chooses  other- 
wise—then we  should  put  a  decent 
support  under  the  commodity  to  be 
sold,  or  embargoed.  For  example,  $3.65 
per  bushel  is  a  ridiculous  support  for 
wheat  when  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture   itself  says  it  costs  $5   a 
bushel  to  produce  it. 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  once 
again  watch  the  men  and  women  of 
agriculture  suffer  unilaterally  for  our 
action,  or  our  inaction.  If  we  do  place 
an  embargo  on  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  we  must  not  single  out  the 
farmers  of  America.  We  must,  through 
the  long-sought  pursuit  for  parity,  let 
our  entire  country  participate  in  such 
an  embargo. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  to  say,  and  I  commend 
those  who  are  responsible  for  having 
this  discussion  here. 

Back  a  few  years  ago  I  asked  an 
intern  in  my  office,  a  student  from  the 
Universtiy  of  Michigan  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Schrayer,  to  do  a  study  on 
this  history  of  embargoes  not  only  in 
our  country  but  in  other  countries. 
She  did  that  history  of  embargoes,  and 
the  conclusions  were  two: 

First,  generally  the  country  that  im- 
posed the  embargo  shot  themselves  in 
the  foot.  And  second,  an  embargo  can 
be  effective  only  if  you  have  a  monop- 
oly on  the  product. 

We  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  soy- 
beans or  com  or  food  products  gener- 
ally; so  that  we  ought  to  be  most  hesi- 
tant in  moving  in  the  direction  of  em- 
bargoes, frankly,  of  any  kind— even 
pipes  for  pipelines  or  earth-moving 
machinery  or  anything  else.  We  ought 
to  make  clear  to  the  countries  of  the 
world  that  we  are  a  reliable  trading 
partner.  And,  ultimately,  it  seems  to 
me  that  nations  are  going  to  trade  in 
normal  commerce  or  they  are  going  to 
trade  bullets.  It  is  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  to  be  trading  in  normal  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  that  I  would  like  to  address 
to  my  very  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon). 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that 
those  countries  which  had  imposed 
the  embargo  shot  themselves  in  the 
foot.  Could  the  gentleman  explain 
that,  please? 

n  1820 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield,  I  would  be  pleased  to  explain 
that. 

What  happens  is  that  when  we 
impose  that  embargo,  we  end  up  hurt- 
ing American  farmers,  for  example. 
The  Soviets,  in  this  fungible  interna- 
tional kind  of  trade  situation,  are  able 
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to   get   whatever  they   want,   maybe 
with  a  1  ttle  inconvenience,  but  they 

get  it. 

My  f igi  ires  will  not  be  accurate,  but  I 
rememb^  back  about  3  years  ago  or  4 
years  ago  we  sold  New  Zealand  some 
embargoed  dairy  products,  about  $10 
million  ^orth  as  I  recall.  About  10 
days  later.  New  Zealand  sold  the 
Soviet  Uiion  about  $10  million  worth 
of  dairy  i  »roducts.  Who  are  we  fooling? 
Again,  I  ( iommend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KJ  U»H  M.  HALL.  I  again  want 
to  thank  the  gentlemen  from  Kansas 
and  Texa  s. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  PINNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlems  n  yield? 

Mr.  RpBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league alid  friend,  a  member  of  the 
House  Cjmmittee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman      from      Minnesota      (Mr. 

Mr.  Pi  NNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield  ng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  speak- 
ing out  igainst  another  graun  embar- 
go. I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  th;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  genteman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM)  ar  d  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  RoiiERTS)  for  sponsoring  this  spe- 
ciad  orde  r. 

We  hai^e  in  recent  days  heard  again 
the  call  for  a  grain  embargo  against 
the  Soviets.  We  all  know  that  in  the 
past  a  grain  embargo  has  really  only 
hurt  Am  erican  agriculture  because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  turn 
elsewheie  to  provide  for  their  needs 
for  agricultural  products.  We  know 
that  a  grain  embargo  has  not  worked 
in  the  past  and  has  only  hurt  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  aoid  yet  there  are 
those  w  lo  call  for  that  response  again 
today. 

I  endcrse  this  administration's  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  a  grain  embargo. 
We  adl  !,gree  that  a  response  is  neces- 
sary to  ;he  Soviet  Union's  downing  of 
the  Koiean  airliner,  but  I  think  that 
we  also  must  agree  that  an  effective 
responsi;  is  one  that  is  joined  in  by 
other  ni  itions  around  the  world.  A  uni- 
lateral esponse  by  the  United  States 
is  doom  id  to  failure.  We  must  work  in 
concert  with  other  nations,  amd  in  this 
case  w!  certainly  can  because  the 
Soviet  action  is  am  affront  to  the 
entire  vorld  and  other  nations  will 
join  us  n  certain  sauictions. 

We  recently  completed  a  long-term 
grain  igreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  agreement  will  help  in 
part  to  restore  our  trading  relation- 
ship w  th  that  nation.  It  was  men- 
tioned eairlier  here  on  the  floor  that 
we,  pridr  to  ai\  earlier  embargo,  had  75 
percent  of  the  Soviet  market  for  grain. 
That  ii  now  down  to  close  to  20  per- 
cent. V^ith  this  recent  agreement,  we 
can  rec  aver  a  portion  of  that  market.  I 
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am  told  we  can  climb  back  to  about  40 
percent  of  the  Soviet  demand  for 
gradn. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  reestab- 
lish that  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  is  Important  in  terms  of 
the  message  that  it  sends  to  other  na- 
tions au-ound  the  world,  a  message  that 
will  tell  them  we  are  again  a  reliable 
trading  partner,  and  that  is  important 
to  American  agriculture.  If  we  are  to 
provide  profitability  for  agriculture  in 
the  years  to  come,  we  must  reestablish 
that  reputation  as  a  reliable  trading 
partner. 

Again.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  speak- 
ing out  against  a  grain  embargo. 
American  farmers  have  already  suf- 
fered due  to  low  prices  amd  high  inter- 
est rates.  We  do  not  want  those  farm- 
ers to  suffer  further  by  the  imposition 
of  another  grain  embargo. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mam  for  his  comment,  ,and  again,  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm»  . 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  and  I  will  be  brief 
in  summing  up  now.  I  believe  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  special  order,  since  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  other  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  speak  today. 

In  response  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlemam  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RuDD)  on  his  question  to  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  about  what  we  mean  by 
"shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot,"  I 
have  used  that  same  term  myself  and  I 
would  try  to  answer  that  question. 

Whatever  we  do  in  response  to  this 
particular  Soviet  aggression  or  any 
other  Soviet  aggression  or  any  other 
action,  we  must  always  be  mindful 
that  that  which  we  do  has  the  effect 
of  that  which  we  intend,  and  that  it 
reaches  the  target  that  we  are  shoot- 
ing at.  Three  examples  come  to  mind 
in  which  recent  embargoes  have,  in 
fact,  not  reached  the  right  target,  but 
have,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  shot  our- 
selves in  the  foot. 

We  talked  about  the  1980  grain  em- 
bargo. I  would  also  add  the  boycott  of 
the  Olympics  in  1980.  Who  did  we 
hurt  by  that  action?  Did  we  get  the 
Soviets'  attention?  Did  we  do  immeas- 
urable daunage  to  the  Soviet  Union?  I 
think  not.  But  we  shot  those  young 
men  and  women  who  had  trained  a 
lifetime  to  participate  in  a  once-only 
opportunity.  You  only  go  around  once 
many  times  in  the  Olympics.  We  pro- 
vided them  with  a  lost  opportunity.  I 
think  that  is  an  example  of  shooting 
ourselves  in  the  foot  in  accomplishing 
something  that  we  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
complish. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  latest  at- 
tempt to  embargo  or  to  teach  the  Sovi- 


ets a  lesson,  which  I,  myself,  would 
like  to  see  us  do  more  of.  In  fact,  I  am 
searching  for  ways  in  which  we  can  be 
effective. 

When  President  Reagan  proposed  an 
embargo  on  pipeline  equipment,  even 
Maggie  Thatcher.  Margaret  Thatcher, 
"The  Iron  Lady,"  a  lady  for  whose 
great  amount  of  courage  and  leader- 
ship I  have  great  respect— when  we 
looked  over  our  shoulder  to  see  if  they 
were  following,  they  were  not.  Again, 
whom  did  it  hurt?  The  American  auto- 
worker,  building  the  Caterpillar  trac- 
tors In  Illinois,  was  hurt. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
wais  getting  at. 

Mr.  RUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
clarification. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  all  of  the  Members  who  partici- 
pated, and  especially  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
for  making  this  special  order  possible. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  today  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  also  a  former 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  gone  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  On  Ways  and  Means  we  are 
very  interested  in  international  trade. 

This  special  order  focuses  on  the 
issue  of  grain  embargoes.  It  is  a  very 
important  special  order  and  has  an  im- 
mense impact  on  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota.  Now.  there  are  some 
Members  of  this  House  who  are 
saying,  "We  should  retaliate  for  the 
shooting  down  of  the  Korean  airliner 
by  imposing  a  grain  embargo  against 
the  Soviet  Union."  It  is  important  for 
us  to  think  very  seriously  about  what 
a  grain  embargo  does;  what  it  means 
to  our  economy;  and  what  it  means  to 
those  we  impose  an  embargo  against. 
We  should  have  learned  the  hard  les- 
sons from  previous  embargoes. 

D  1830 
Four     successive     Presidents     have 
interfered  with  the  marketing  of  grain 
abroad— four  in  a  row. 


Just  a  few  moments  ago,  one 
Member  mentioned  the  term,  "shoot- 
ing ourselves  in  the  foot,"  another 
Member  asked  what  that  meamt.  Well, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  1979  embargo 
wais  indeed  a  lesson  of  shooting  one's 
self  in  the  foot  because  of  a  neighbor's 
actions. 

We  live  on  a  very  fragile  planet,  this 
planet  Earth.  We  have  to  get  along. 
We  have  some  very  severe  tensions 
with  some  of  our  neighbors.  From 
time  to  time  we  are  called  upon  to 
take  appropriate  actions,  to  call  for 
sanctions  against  some  of  those  with 
whom  we  share  this  planet.  The  ques- 
tion we  have  to  continue  to  ask  our 
selves  as  Americans  is.  what  kind  of 
sanctions  or  what  kind  of  remedies 
should  we  try  to  impose  on  the  Soviets 
amd  others  who  are  behaving  in  ways 
we  do  not  accept  or  condone? 

I  come  from  North  Dakota,  which, 
as  the  gentlemam  from  Kansas  knows, 
wais  the  largest  wheat-producing  State 
in  the  Nation  for  1  year.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  comes 
from  the  district  that,  I  think,  pro- 
duces more  wheat  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation  at  this  point.  He 
never  fails  to  bring  that  to  our  atten- 
tion. For  that  we  are  all  very  apprecia- 
tive. But  whether  a  Member  comes 
from  the  gentleman's  district  in 
Kansas  or  mine  in  North  Dakota  and 
represents  agricultural  interests,  that 
Member  understands  the  threat  of  a 
grain  embargo.  It  is  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  those  who  make  their 
living  from  family  farming. 

My  guess  is  that  if  a  grain  embargo 
were  really  an  effective  way  to  im- 
prove our  foreign  relations  with  the 
Soviets,  or  to  persuade  them  to  change 
their  policies,  and  if  American  farmers 
felt  that  was  the  right  approach,  farm- 
ers would  say,  "Pine."  But  Americam 
farmers  know,  first  of  all,  that  a  grain 
embargo  does  not  make  any  sense  at 
all  from  a  foreign  policy  standpoint. 
And  it  does  not  make  any  sense  from 
an  economic  standpoint.  It  certainly 
does  not  make  any  sense  from  a  for- 
eign policy  standpoint. 

It  accomplishes  nothing.  The  Soviets 
can  get  grain  through  third  and 
fourth  party  transactions,  but  they  get 
the  grain  they  need.  The  problem  has 
been  in  the  past  that  this  country  has 
embarked  on  unilateral  grain  embar- 
goes. Our  allies  did  not  help  us.  They 
just  produced  and  sold  more  to  the  So- 
viets. This  accomplished  nothing 
except  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  those 
who  are  very  concerned  about  grain 
embargoes.  It  makes  good  sense  for  us, 
when  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  spend 
their  hard  currency  for  a  bushel  of 
American  wheat,  to  sell  them  wheat.  A 
ruble  that  the  Soviets  spend  for  a 
bushel  of  American  wheat  is  a  ruble 
they  cannot  use  to  build  another 
Soviet  tank  or  jet  fighter  airplane. 


I  think  grain  embargoes  are  foolish, 
amd  I  intend  to  fight  against  those 
who  wish  to  reimpose  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemam  from  North 
Daikota  (Mr.  Dorgan)  not  only  for  his 
comments  but  especially  for  his  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  State  of 
Kansas  and,  more  particularly,  my  dis- 
trict does  produce  more  wheat  than 
any  State. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  amd  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stange- 
LAND),  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM)  for  requesting  this  special  order 
to  permit  those  of  us  from  farm  States 
to  once  again  remind  our  colleagues  of 
the  futility  of  grain  embargoes. 

However,  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
exercise  is  even  necessary.  Our  discus- 
sion here  today  is  in  large  part  attrib- 
utable to  calls  from  many  in  the  media 
and  some  in  Congress  for  a  unilateral 
embargo  on  grain  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
airliner  tragedy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
military's  merciless  behavior,  and  the 
subsequent  lies  and  coverup  which  fol- 
lowed this  atrocity,  shocked  and  out- 
raged the  entire  civilized  world.  But 
we  must  not  let  our  anger  over  this 
blatant  examiple  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime's small  regard  for  humam  life 
provoke  us  into  taking  an  emotion-fed 
reaction  that  would  end  up  punishing 
ourselves  far  more  than  it  would  the 
Soviets. 

Let  us  clearly  make  the  point  today 
that  unilateral  food  embargoes  simply 
do  not  work. 

There  are  several  problems  which 
make  agricultural  trade  an  especially 
poor  foreign  policy  tool.  Because  farm 
goods  are  essentially  the  same  product 
regardless  of  where  they  are  produced 
and  because  they  can  be  obtained 
from  mamy  different  sources,  the  im- 
porting country  quickly  finds  alterna- 
tive sources  to  meet  their  food  needs. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Soviet 
Union  did  during  the  1980  grain  em- 
bargo imposed  by  President  Carter 
after  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan. 
As  a  result,  the  U.S.S.R.  wais  not 
forced  to  liquidate  herds  and  flocks  as 
some  U.S.  policymakers  had  predicted. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  impact 
of  the  1980  Soviet  grain  embargo  was 
devastating  on  U.S.  farmers  and  our 
rural  communities.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  embargo  was  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  farm  prices,  which  further 
contributed  to  a  decline  in  net  farm 
income  that  wais  already  underway  due 
to  inflation  amd  high  interest  rates. 


Furthermore,  the  1980  grain  embar- 
go cost  our  Nation  310,000  jobs  amd 
$11.4  billion  in  overall  output.  More 
than  9  months  passed  before  prices  for 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  returned  to 
their  preembargo  levels.  In  addition, 
price  supports  triggered  by  postem- 
bargo  conditions  cost  U.S.  taxpayers 
more  tham  $2  billion.  Yet,  during  this 
entire  period,  the  Soviets  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  their  grain  re- 
quirements from  our  competitors  amd, 
to  this  day,  the  Russian  military 
forces  show  no  inclination  toward  pull- 
ing back  from  their  military  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan. 

But  the  1980  Soviet  grain  embargo 
was  only  one  of  several  prior  foolish 
and  ill-conceived  embargoes  which 
have  proven  unsuccessful  and  robbed 
U.S.  farmers  of  their  foreign  markets. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  Nixon  embargo  of  1973  spurred 
Brazilian  soybean  production  to  the 
point  where  Braizilian  soybean  produc- 
tion is  now  the  greatest  soybean  com- 
petitor to  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  the  Japanese 
Government  encouraged  soybean  pro- 
duction in  Brazil  because  they  were 
alarmed  about  the  prospect  of  supply 
cutoffs.  This  production  also  encour- 
aged Argentine  soybean  production 
and  exports  which,  in  turn,  compete 
against  our  farmers  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Subsequent  embargoes  in  1974  and 
1975  during  the  Ford  administration 
further  eroded  America's  reputation 
as  a  reliable  supplier  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

It  is  this  subsequent  and  cumulative 
effect  of  embargoes  which,  perhaps, 
proves  most  costly  to  our  farmers  and 
the  entire  American  economy.  Because 
food  supplies  are  am  overriding  re- 
quirement for  consuming  countries, 
importers  place  a  special  emphasis  on 
reliable  sources  of  supply.  The  United 
States  still  suffers  from  a  reputation 
as  an  unreliable  supplier,  amd  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  have  been  forced  to  beau* 
the  cost  in  terms  of  lost  sales  and 
lower  farm  prices. 

The  reaction  of  the  United  States 
against  this  international  outrage 
must  be  firm  and  determined.  Howev- 
er, it  must  not  involve  actions  that 
capture  media  headlines  and  bow  to 
public  opinion  polls,  but  rather  our 
country's  response  should  be  one  that 
can  work.  A  unilateral  embargo  has 
never  worked,  it  will  not  work  today, 
and  it  would  truly  constitute  amother 
example  of  our  Government  "shooting 
ourselves  in  the  foot." 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen for  calling  this  special  order. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Stangeland)  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  point  has 
been  well  made.  In  my  earlier  com- 
ments and  my  earlier  statement,  I  con- 
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fess  a  pirochial  interest  regarding  an 
issue  th^t  affects  the  daily  lives  and 

of  all  the  folks  in  my  dis- 
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Speaker,    we    have    really 
a  new  group,  with  the  help  of 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 

many  others.  We  have  over 

of  this  body  who  have 

something  called  the  Congres- 

Agricultural    Forum,    and    to 

a  phrase  used  by  one  of  the 

flmous  broadcast  journalists,  it 

i  ntent  to  tell  the  other  side  of 

when  in  fact  we  get  some 

burner  issues  here  and  when 

is     getting     its     fingers 

It  will  be  bipartisan,   and   I 

ike  to  call  it  a  continuing  edu- 

program.  If  in  fact  we  deem  a 

subject   worthy   of   a   special 

je  will  present  it. 

i  Ipeaker,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 

ience,   and   I    thank   my   col- 

for  their  patience. 


•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union's  brutal  attack  on  a  civil- 
ian Korean  jetliner  confirmed  again 
the  fundamental  inhumanity  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Government.  In 
the  wake  of  this  outrage,  a  strong  de- 
fense against  Soviet  aggression  is  more 
necessary  than  ever.  Our  response 
must  be  firm— and  it  must  be  continu- 
ing. ^  ^ 

But  some  have  proposed  that  we 
take  precisely  the  wrong  action— em- 
bargo grain  sales  to  the  Soviets,  or  at 
least  abrogate  the  recently  signed  long 
term  agreement  governing  grain  and 
soybean  sales.  Unfortunately,  a  unilat- 
eral grain  embargo  is  like  Will  Roger's 
description  of  prohibition:  It  sounds 
good,  but  it  won't  work. 

If  all  nations  that  sell  grain  to  the 
Russians  agreed  to  join  in  a  sales 
cutoff,  and  if  they  abided  by  that 
agreement,  and  if  agriculture  was  not 
singled  out.  but  was  part  of  an  across- 
the-board  trade  embargo— then  this 
approach  would  hold  some  promise. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  a  lot  of  "ifs." 
and  recent  history  teaches  us  that  uni- 
lateral embargoes  hurt  Americans 
more  than  Russians. 

How  quickly  we  seem  to  unlearn  the 
lessons  of  the  last  few  years.  The  1980 
Soviet  grain  embargo  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  this  Nation  $11.4  billion  in 
overall  output  and  310,000  jobs.  More 
than  9  months  passed  before  prices  for 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  returned  to 
preembargo  levels.  Price  supports  trig- 
gered by  postembargo  conditions  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. Again  in  1982,  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions proved  ineffective  and  idled 
American  workers  while  severely 
straining  the  Western  alliance. 

In  both  cases,  the  problem  was  that 
America's  allies  were  not  behind  the 
sanctions,  and  that  the  sales  restric- 
tions were  selective.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  West  would  not  join  in  con- 
certed action  against  the  Soviet 
menace.  But  it  is  a  fact.  And  when  we 
see  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  get 
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agreement  on  relatively  painless  civil 
aviation  sanctions  and  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions,  we  must  agree  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  widespread 
compliance  with  any  trade  sanctions 
the  United  States  might  impose. 

Would  we  really  short  the  Soviet 
market  if  we  withheld  grain  sales?  The 
new  long-term  agreement  calls  on  the 
Soviets  to  buy  at  least  9  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  from  us.  If  we  refused  to 
honor  our  commitment,  our  major 
competitors  could  make  up  that  short- 
fall by  increasing  their  total  exports 
just  12  percent.  They  could  make  up 
for  our  wheat  sales  by  increasing  their 
total  wheat  exports  less  than  8  per- 
cent. 

The  mistake  we  have  made  m  the 
past  is  this:  We  put  the  cart  of  trade 
embargoes  before  the  horse  of  West- 
ern unity.  We  must  build  up  the  cohe- 
sion and  will  of  the  non-Communist 
nations,  including  our  own.  As  their 
ultimate  defender,  the  United  States 
must  also  be  these  nations'  moral 
leader.  But  we  do  not  fulfill  that  role 
by  trade  cutoffs  in  the  absence  of  con- 
sensus. Our  colleagues  will  do  well  to 
remember  these  points  during  the  up- 
coming debate  on  reauthorization  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

American  farmers  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  exports.  In  1982,  the  United 
States  exported  over  $39.1  billion  in 
agricultural  commodities  and  had  an 
agricultural  trade  surplus  of  $23.7  bil- 
lion. One  in  three  acres  of  U.S.  farm- 
land produces  for  the  export  market, 
with  two-thirds  of  our  wheat  and  over 
half  of  our  cotton,  soybeans,  and  rice 
sold  into  the  export  market.  Put 
simply,  exports  are  the  key  to  Ameri- 
can agricultural  profitability. 

To  a  large  extent,  America's  agricul- 
tural export  success  has  come  about  in 
spite  of  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Four  times  in  the  past  decade, 
American  agriculture  has  been  the 
target  of  export  embargoes.  The  four 
embargoes  are  summarized  below. 
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may  argue  the  embargoes  of 

1975  were  not  foreign  policy 

but  the  fact  that  they  were 

only   at   the   Soviet   Union   is 

of  their  foreign  policy  nature. 

in  the  last  decade  U.S.  farmers 

( xperienced  one  short  supply  and 

"oreign  policy  embargoes. 
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It  is  Estimated  U.S.  soybean  farmers 
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lion  i»  decreased  crop  value  as  a  result 


of  the  four  embargoes.  Overall,  most 
agree  the  net  loss  of  the  1980  embargo 
to  American  farmers  is  as  high  as  $40 
billion.  Clearly,  a  major  reason  for  the 
severe  recession  plaguing  American  ag- 
riculture over  the  last  2  years  has  been 
the  embargo  and  the  continuing  trade 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Aside  from  the  direct  monetary  loss 
resulting  from  the  four  embargoes, 
their  cumulative  effect  on  America's 
reputation  as  a  dependable  supplier 
arguably    has    done    more    to    impact 


American  farmers.  Determined  to 
never  again  be  in  the  position  of 
having  the  United  States  cut  off  their 
needed  supplies  of  soybeans,  the  Japa- 
nese and  Europeans  responded  to  the 
1973  soybean  embargo  by  collectively 
investing  millions  to  develop  an  alter- 
nate supply  of  soybeans  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  As  a  result,  Brazilian  soy- 
bean production  doubled  by  1975  and 
quadrupled  by  1980.  Argentina's  soy- 
bean production  has  expanded  twelve- 
fold   since    1973.    While    the    United 


States  is  still  the  dominant  world  sup- 
plier of  soybeans  to  the  world  market 
we  are  increasingly  facing  strong  com- 
petition worldwide  from  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  1973  embargo  was  the 
catalyst  for  that  competition  and  we 
will  suffer  from  it  permanently. 

Clearly  it  was  the  1980  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  which  has 
most  impacted  American  agriculture. 
With  the  imposition  of  the  embargo 
the  President  canceled  outstanding 
commercial  export  contracts  for  the 
15.9  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and 
com,  1.3  million  metric  tons  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  poultry  and 
other  products.  Those  commodities, 
the  sale  of  which  had  already  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  market,  were 
thrust  back  on  the  U.S.  market  caus- 
ing a  precipitous  decline  in  U.S.  prices 
and  farmer  income.  The  Soviet  Union 
responded  predictably  to  the  embargo 
by  seeking  their  import  needs  from 
other  suppliers.  They  bought  wheat 
from  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina, 
E^urope,  and  even  India.  They  bought 
com  from  Brazil.  Argentina,  South 
Africa,  and  Thailand.  They  bought 
soybeans  from  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
soybean  meal  from  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  the  European  Community.  Vege- 
table oil  was  acquired  from  Malaysia. 
Europe,  and  Brazil.  Manioc  was  ac- 
quired from  Thailand.  Poultry  was 
purchased  from  Brazil  and  Europe, 
and  beef  and  mutton  was  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  were  able  to  get  all 
of  the  imports  of  food  and  feed  they 
needed  from  our  competitors,  largely 
from  our  allies.  They  were  forced  to 
pay  somewhat  higher  prices  for  a 
while,  but  they  still  acquired  the  sup- 
plies they  needed.  Since  the  embargo 
was  imposed  the  Soviets  have  signed 
long-term  commodity  supply  agree- 
ments with  five  major  suppliers;  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Prance.  Before  the  1980  embargo,  the 
United  States  had  75  percent  of  the 
Soviet  market.  Now  that  the  embargo 
is  over  the  U.S.  share  is  only  about  25 
percent  even  though  total  Soviet  im- 
ports are  greater  than  before  the  em- 
bargo. 

While  it  is  clear  UjS.  agriculture  has 
suffered  severe  long-term  losses  from 
past  embargoes  we  are  no  longer 
viewed  as  reliable  suppliers,  and  too 
often  viewed  as  the  food  and  fiber  sup- 
plier of  last  resort.  The  embargoes 
have  provided  our  competitors  with 
windfall  markets  and  enormous  incen- 
tives to  expand  their  production.  They 
have  and  will  respond  to  those  incen- 
tives, and  become  even  greater  com- 
petitors. Our  customers  abroad  have 
been  incited  to  increase  their  own  food 
self-sufficiency  as  a  way  of  reducing 
their  dependence  on  the  United 
States.  These  costs  will  be  bome  for 
years. 


On  the  other  hand.  America  agricul- 
ture questions  what  has  been  achieved 
by  past  embargoes.  Inflation  was  4 
percent  in  1973  when  the  short-supply 
soybean  embargo  was  imposed,  it  was 
6  percent  in  1982.  There  are  more 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  today 
than  there  were  when  the  embargo 
was  imposed  or  lifted.  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  appear,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  to  be  worse  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years.  Prom  our  van- 
tage point,  it  appears  the  United 
States  has  sut)stantially  less  influence 
over  the  Soviets  today  than  we  did 
before  the  embargo  because  of  our  re- 
duced share  of  the  Soviet  market. 

In  order  to  protect  American  agricul- 
ture from  future  embargoes  I  offer  the 
recommendations  listed  below  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Some  may  question  why  Ameri- 
can agriculture  seeks  greater  protec- 
tion than  the  agricultural  export  con- 
tract sanctity  statute  included  in  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982.  Certainly  we  cherish  that  provi- 
sion. However,  contract  sanctity  only 
prevents  a  President  from  forbidding 
the  export  of  previously  sold  commod- 
ities. It  does  not  prevent  a  President 
from  unjustifiably  forbidding  future 
sales.  If  we  are  to  restore  our  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  dependable  sup- 
plier of  food,  feed,  and  fit)er,  we  must 
have  protection  from  the  unjustified 
use  of  agricultural  commodities  as  a 
tool  of  foreign  policy. 

1.  EXEMPT  AGRICTTLTDRAI.  COIOfODITIES  PROM 

PORJEIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

In  order  to  protect  American  agricul- 
ture from  future  futile  embargoes 
such  as  occurred  in  1980.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  eliminate  the  President's 
authority  to  impose  foreign  policy 
export  controls  on  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  record  is  clear  such  em- 
bargoes are  not  effective.  They  are  to- 
tally unenforceable  since  other  suppli- 
ers are  quick  to  provide  supplies  with- 
held by  the  United  States  and  because 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  control 
transshipments  of  U.S.  exports  to 
other  nations.  Worst  of  all,  foreign 
policy  agricultural  embargoes  force 
the  agricultural  sector  to  bear  the 
costs  of  our  foreign  policy.  American 
agriculture  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  bear  its  share  of  the  costs  of  an  em- 
bargo imposed  to  protect  our  national 
security,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  bear 
the  cost  of  embargoes  imposed  because 
someone  from  the  National  Seciuity 
Council  thinks  it  will  enhance  our  for- 
eign policy. 

2.  POREIGN  PARTICIPATIOHREQDIREMEIfT,  SO- 

DAY  LIMIT 

A  look  back  at  the  1980  embargo  in- 
dicates two  critical  areas  which  we  feel 
deserve  correction.  First,  there  was  no 
strict  requirement  that  the  President 
get  other  suppliers  to  participate  in 
the  embargo  against  the  Soviets,  nor 
was  he  required  to  lift  the  embargo 
once   it   beicaine   evident   the  Soviets 


were  gettitig  needed  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  elsewhere. 
Second,  once  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed it  took  a  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  lift  it.  Even 
though  many  in  the  administration 
chose  to  lift  the  embargo  there  was  a 
concern  that  its  lifting  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  result  of  these 
two  factors  resulted  in  a  totally  inef- 
fective embargo  being  maintained  for 
too  long. 

I  urge  Congress  to  mandate  the 
President  to  seek  multilateral  commit- 
ments from  other  food  and  fiber  sup- 
plying nations  of  their  participation  in 
the  embargo  prior  to  imposing  such  an 
embargo.  Further,  any  export  controls 
imposed  by  the  President  should  be 
limited  to  90  days  in  duration.  Should 
the  President  desire  to  extend  the  con- 
trols beyond  3  months,  he  should  be 
required  to  determine  that  the  con- 
trols are  achieving  their  objective,  and 
that  other  nations  are  not  exporting 
competing  commodities  to  the  target 
nation.  If  other  nations  are  violating 
the  embargo  the  President  should  be 
prohibited  from  reimposing  the  con- 
trols. 

American  farmers  are  patriots  and 
will  shoulder  their  part  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  But  they 
should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  an  embargo  that 
cannot  succeed.  To  waste  our  re- 
sources in  this  way  would  not  be  a  ra- 
tional response  to  Soviet  aggression.  It 
would  simply  weaken  the  most  basic 
industry— agriculture— in  the  last,  best 
hope  for  freedom— the  United  States, 
whose  laws  we  are  charged  to  make 
not  with  emotion  but  with  the  best 
wisdom  we  can  muster.* 
•  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  as  the  House  takes  up  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Export  Admiiiistration 
Act.  I  intend  to  work  for  strong  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  protecting  American 
farmers  from  being  unfairly  singled 
out  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  the  wake  of  the  atrocity  of 
the  shooting  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007,  we  have  had.  once  again,  to 
deal  with  those  who  were  quick  to  call 
for  a  unilateral,  single  sector  embargo 
on  trade  with  the  Russians.  Thankful- 
ly and  appropriately,  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  pursue  other  responses. 
But  the  lessons  of  that  episode  are 
clear  We  still  need  an  effective  and 
clear  policy  toward  trade  embargoes, 
especially  grain  embargoes. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  need  to 
export  our  grain,  foreign  sales  this 
year  will  still  be  some  12  percent  below 
1982's  leveL  In  large  part,  the  reason 
for  the  drop  in  exports  has  been  the 
1980  embargo;  stiU  some  2  years  later, 
sales  have  failed  to  recover  to  preem- 
bargo levels  and  will  be  some  40  per- 
cent below  the  record  shipments  of 
1979.  Those  of  us  from  farm  country 
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know  vei  y  well  the  full  effects  of  this 
trend.  I  !  lope  my  urban  colleagues  will 
recognia  that  an  embargo  on  grain 
sales  afects  their  constituents  too: 
About  5C  0,000  nonfarm  jobs  depend  di- 
rectly en  agriculture  exports  and 
those  ex  )orts  pumped  some  $30  billion 
into  the  ^onf arm  community  last  year. 
Accordirig  to  USDA  estimates,  each 
dollar  o!  farm  produce  sold  abroad 
generate^  $1.05  in  additional,  related 
economii  activity  in  the  domestic 
economy.  Finally,  while  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  is  way  out  of  kilter, 
the  agriculture  trade  balance  is  run- 
ning a  !  23.7  billion  surplus— it  could 
be  even  i  jeater. 

Why?  what  has  happened  to  our 
sales?  Ill  a  word,  the  Soviets  turned 
elsewheie  when  our  allies  refused  to 
support  us.  Since  the  embargo,  all  of 
our  ma  or  competitors  have  struck 
new  bila  ;eral  agreements  with  Moscow 
and  Russians  quickly  embraced  these 
new  sup  3lies.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
trading  vorld.  the  Chinese  cut  off  pur- 
chases in  retaliation  for  our  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  their  textiles.  Now 
there  is  considerable  concern  that,  in 
spite  of  some  recent  purchases,  the 
Chinese  will  not  meet  their  minimum 
commiti  lents  because  our  competitors 
jumped  into  the  void  we  left. 

Perhaps  the  first  lesson  is  clear:  A 
unilateril  embargo  has  little,  if  any. 
chance  i  )f  success.  Until  we  can  secure 
the  coO:)eration  and  coordinated  help 
of  our  sllies,  an  embargo  imposed  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  will  fail,  it  will 
simply  fail  to  cut  off  supplies  and 
shipmei  ts. 

Even  f  we  succeed  in  attaining  the 
cooperation  of  our  allies,  if  we  heap 
the  bur  len  of  the  embargo  all  on  the 
shoulders  of  American  agriculture,  we 
threateii  the  economic  base  riding  on 
our  farners.  the  effects  will  not  stay 
down  01  the  farm,  they  will,  as  they 
have  o/er  the  last  several  months, 
ripple  through  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my. Am  erican  farmers  will  play  a  lead- 
ing rols  in  supporting  our  foreign 
policy.  3ut  they  simply  cannot  afford 
to  play  that  role  solo.  They  need  help, 
and  I  relieve  it  is  our  duty  in  the 
House  1  o  insure  fair  treatment. 

To  t  lat  end.  as  we  consider  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  I  believe 
we  need  to  strengthen  the  contract 
sanctity  provisions  so  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration decides  to  impose  export 
controls  and  void  contracts  then  in 
effect,  the  controls  would  have  to  be 
placed  on  all  goods  and  technologies. 
Thus,  f  future  circumstances  warrant 
such  s;rong  action,  as  an  embargo— 
which  should  only  be  undertaken  with 
prior  assurances  of  cooperation  by  our 
allies  a  nd  other  suppliers— would  have 
to  be  across  the  board  on  all  ship- 
ments to  the  target  country.  Farmers 
would  not  then,  as  they  have  done  so 
in  the  past,  have  to  bear  the  burden 
alone.  Not  only  do  I  believe  this  ap- 
proacl-  insures  basic  fair  treatment  for 
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agriculture.  I  believe  it  would  result  in 
a  more  effective— because  of  the  re- 
quirement that  controls  broad  based- 
action  and  signal  of  U.S.  policy. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  clear  signals  from 
the  administration  that  it  will  not 
Impose  a  grain  embargo  in  response  to 
the  Korean  airliner  incident,  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  proposed  just  such 
an  action.  I  am  afraid  they  have  failed 
to  learn  the  clear  lessons  of  the  past 
and  would,  once  again,  subject  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  more  problems  than 
the  solutions  hoped  for  by  a  unilateral 
grain  embargo.  We  have  the  opportu- 
nity this  week  to  make  a  clear,  un- 
equivocal policy  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  not  pick  on  agriculture  as 
the  lone  water  carrier  for  our  foreign 
policy,  and  I  hope  we  will  approve  this 
much  needed  and  forthright  action.* 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  commend  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention  the 
serious  problems  that  occur  from  the 
use  of  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  as  a  tool  of  for- 
eign policy. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
slightly  different  perspective  from 
that  of  the  previous  speakers  in  that  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
troubles  that  occurred  for  dairy  farm- 
ers from  the  last  Soviet  grain  embar- 
go. And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  an 
embargo  on  one  agricultural  commodi- 
ty has  a  significant  effect  on  the  quan- 
tity of  other  U.S.  commodities  pro- 
duced and  the  price  received  for  them. 
As  an  example,  in  1979  total  U.S. 
milk  production  was  approximately 
the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago— 123.4 
billion  pounds  as  compared  with  123.1 
biUion  pounds  in  1960.  Yet.  1981  fig- 
ures showed  an  annual  production  of 
133.0  billion  pounds— an  increase  of  11 
billion  pounds  in  just  2  years. 

Is  it  just  a  coincidence  that  the  grain 
embargo  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
this  dramatic  increase  in  production? 
Hardly. 

The  facts  are  that  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  while  increasing,  was 
not  increasing  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  production  levels. 
P\irther.  the  price  dairy  farmers  re- 
ceived for  their  milk  has  not  changed 
since  October  1.  1980.  Accordingly, 
there  were  few.  if  any,  consumption  or 
price  considerations  that  could  explain 
the  significant  increase  that  occurred 
in  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  relationship  between  the 
grain  embargo  and  increased  milk  pro- 
duction. Surplus  grain  drives  grain 
prices  down  and.  most  succinctly 
stated,  cheap  grain  means  more  milk. 
This  is  because,  in  times  of  moderate 
to  high  grain  prices,  dairy  farmers 
seldom  feed  their  cows  to  their  capac- 


ity. Lower  prices  will  enable  farmers  to 
feed  more  grain  to  their  cows,  thus 
creating  more  milk. 

Further,  cheap  grain  permits  farm- 
ers to  keep  relatively  unproductive 
cows  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
culled.  This  cannot  help  but  increase 
total  milk  production  as  it  did  between 
1979  and  1981. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly, low  grain  prices  force  cash  crop 
farmers  into  dairying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  maintain  cash  flow.  This  can 
be  seen  statistically  in  a  single  year  be- 
tween 1980  and  1981  when  overall  milk 
production  increased  by  3.4  percent, 
but  production  in  South  Dakota  in- 
creased 5.8  percent,  in  North  Dakota 
by  6.9  percent.  Nebraska  by  6.9  per- 
cent, and  in  Montana  by  7.3  percent. 
These  are  hardly  traditional  dairy 
States. 

As  the  gentlemen  before  me  have 
clearly  expressed,  an  embargo  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  hurts  Americans 
more  than  the  Nation  subject  to  its 
provisions.  It  hurts  us  in  many,  many 
ways— some  that  are  obvious  and 
many  more  that  are  hidden  from  plain 
view. 

The  effect  of  a  grain  embargo  on  the 
dairy  industry  is  one  such  hurt  that  is 
less  obvious  than  others.  But,  in  the 
end,  it  is  one  that  has  hurt  us  the 
most  whether  we  are  taxpayers  who 
pay  for  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram or  family  dairy  farmers  who 
depend  on  that  program  for  our  very 
survival. 

Clearly,  we  must  learn  from  our 
prior  embargo  errors.  For  the  sake  of 
our  agricultural  industry  and  all 
Americans,  we  cannot  repeat  those 
mistakes.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant issue.* 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  world  learned  of  the  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
guise  of  security  and  269  innocent  ci- 
vilian victims  met  a  flaming  death,  we 
have  collectively  been  striving  to  find 
words  adequate  to  express  our  repug- 
nance and  horror.  Primal  instincts  are 
to  seek  revenge  and  retaliation.  But, 
we  in  America  and  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world  live  under  an  umbrella  of 
laws,  written  and  implied.  We  also  live 
in  a  world  which  stands  but  one  hasty 
act  from  a  holocaust  which  would  end 
life  on  planet  Earth  as  we  know  it.  So 
reason  must  replace  revenge. 

In  striving  for  a  consensus  for  the 
present  and  future,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  read  the  past.  I  quote: 

It  would  be  naive  and  uninformed  to 
assume  that  (an)  embargo  (of  grain  would 
not)  have  an  adverse  effect  on  American 
farmers,  who  faced  skyrocketing  production 
costs  and  plummeting  incomes  last  year. 

In  that  quotation,  I  am  not  predict- 
ing. I  am  citing  history.  That  was  part 
of  a  statement  I  made  in  February 
1981  in  which  I  advocated  the  Reagan 


administration  lift  the  grain  embargo 
imposed  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. I  pointed  out  then  that  the  esti- 
mates were  the  grain  embargo  had 
cost  the  Soviet  Union  $1  billion,  but  it 
had  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  $3  billion 
as  our  Government  sought  to  ease  the 
impact  on  our  farmers.  And,  we  all 
know  the  final  bill  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
taxpayer  or  to  the  farmer. 

Going  back  to  July  of  1972,  the 
United  States  has  imposed  seven  em- 
bargos.  In  reference  to  the  most 
recent,  the  administration  has  re- 
sponded that  the  U.S.S.R.  sales  sus- 
pension was  supported  by  the  Europe- 
an Community,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
Yet  a  world  wheat  trade  outlook  for 
1983-84  which  crossed  my  desk  yester- 
day anticipates  U.S.  trade  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  to  be  38.1  million 
metric  tons,  down  from  40  million 
metric  tons  during  1982-83  which  was 
certainly  not  a  banner  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  exports  from  Australia 
are  expected  to  increase  from  8  million 
metric  tons  to  11.5  million  metric  tons. 
We  do  not  fault  the  Australians  for 
selling  their  farmer's  products.  The 
point  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
set  a  unilateral  world  food  policy.  We 
cannot  call  a  press  conference  and  de- 
clare an  effective  embargo. 
--^  During  this  years'  hearings  before 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  sit.  Chairman 
Whitten  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  no  longer  afford  to 
subsidize  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  quote  from  1983  hear- 
ings: 

It  is  unconscionable  to  refuse  to  sell  food 
(overseas)  *  *  *  then  make  the  farmer  bear 
the  cost  of  that  policy.*  *  *  The  history  of 
our  efforts  at  production  controls  clearly 
demonstrates  that  such  controls  are  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  competitive  sales 
abroad. 

President  Reagan  on  March  22,  1982. 
said,  in  reference  to  the  1980  embargo 
of  grain  trade  with  the  Soviets- 
Other  coimtries  didn't  hesitate  to  increase 
their  production  and  displace  U.S.  sales. 

Sales.  I  might  add.  we  are  still  trying 
to  recoup.  He  continued: 

The  bottom  line  Is  the  Soviet  embargo  was 
bad  for  our  farmers,  bad  for  our  economy, 
but  not  that  bad  for  the  aggressors  we  were 
supposedly  going  to  punish. 

The  President  said: 

There  may  come  a  day  when  our  national 
security  is  threatened  and  the  issue  of  an 
embargo  is  raised  again.  In  that  case,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare  (an)  embargo, 
but  only  if  it  were  part  of  a  complete  boy- 
cott and  if  we  could  have  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  so  that  we  wouldn't  end  up 
hurting  ourselves. 

The  provocation  then  was  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Afghanistan; 
the  provocation  now  is  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  269  men,  women,  and 
children  from  many  nations.  Yet  the 
same  conditions  generally  prevail.  Al- 
though the  American  concept  of  the 


preciousness  of  human  life  has  been 
most  harshly  violated  and  the  average 
American's  basic  and  particular  com- 
passion for  women  and  children  has 
suffered  a  traumatic  realization  that 
the  Soviet  military  mind  has  no  com- 
passion and  little  concern  lor  human 
life,  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  in 
a  condition  where  our  national  securi- 
ty is  threatened. 

We  are  outraged,  incensed,  and  ap- 
palled at  the  gross  subhuman  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  through  diplomatic  channels 
and  the  world  forum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  properly  seeking  redress  of  our 
grievances,  as  civilized  people  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  truth  I  do  not  know 
what  our  posture  should  be  to  attain 
justice  in  the  light  of  the  barbarous 
act  of  the  Soviets.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  entering  into  a  unilateral  embar- 
go in  an  attempt  to  muzzle  the  Soviet 
Bear  will  not  work  except  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  farmer  who  has. 
as  we  say  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry, 
just  about  all  the  misery  he  can  say 
grace  over  right  now.* 


UNITED  NATIONS  GET  AN  "P" 
FOR  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  have  put 
them  in  the  limelight  and  being  in  the 
limelight  has  shown  that  this  institu- 
tion has  no  intention  to  or  simply 
cannot  perform  the  duties  that  it  was 
set  up  to  do. 

The  butchery  of  the  passengers  of 
KAL  flight  007  demonstrates  once 
again  the  effete.  Sterile  nature  of  this 
institution  that  is  slowly  but  surely  de- 
stroying the  best  intentioned  efforts 
of  this  country  and  other  peace  loving 
nations  to  being  and  preserve  peace  in 
this  world. 

The  recent  inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  pass  even  a  watered  down 
resolution  condemning  the  calculated 
and  cold  blooded  murder  of  269  Inno- 
cent men.  women,  and  children  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  another  reminder  of 
the  abysmal  failure  of  this  body. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  in  1945  states  that  the  goals 
of  the  organization  are:  To  provide 
international  peace  and  security;  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  ties  between  di- 
verse countries  of  the  world;  and  also 
to  promote  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  rights  for  all  men.  If  we 
were  to  grade  this  institution  by  its 
success  in  those  stated  goals,  the 
United  Nations  would  get  an  "F"  for 
failure  on  all  counts. 

Since  1945,  the  United  Nations  has 
failed  to  prevent  or  even  resolve  satis- 
factorily over  100  armed  conflicts. 
Today,  the  fighting,  bloodshed,  and 
death  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  Leba- 


non, Afghanistan,  and  Chad,  to  name 
just  a  few,  are  terrible  and  terrifying 
testimonies  to  the  ineffectualness  of 
the  United  Nations. 

American  marines  are  dying  in  Leba- 
non because  the  United  Nations  has 
not  been  able  to  successfully  contain  a 
Soviet  backed  Syria  from  its  long  an- 
ticipated conquest  of  that  country. 
American  advisers  are  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica because  the  United  Nations  will 
not  recognize  the  terrorism  spread 
through  the  Managua,  Havana. 
Moscow  axis,  the  real  "devil's  triangle" 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  our  best  ef- 
forts, and  the  feebleness  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  have  seen  a  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  crushed  imder  Soviet 
tank  treads;  a  divided  Korea;  a  ram- 
paging Vietnam;  Kampuchea  with  2 
million  murdered  citizens;  three  major 
Middle  Eastern  wars  in  as  many  dec- 
ades; and  an  African  continent  threat- 
ening to  erupt  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  due  to 
Soviet  and  Cuban  adventurism. 

The  simple  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  keep  the  peace  is  not  the 
whole  story,  however.  When  we  look 
into  this  body  and  its  proceedings,  we 
see  a  concerted  effort  by  those  who 
profit  from  war,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion; to  turn  this  body  into  a  three- 
ring  circus  of  anti-Americanism,  sup- 
port for  worldwide  terrorism  and  an 
almost  mindless  obedience  to  the  pre- 
scripts of  the  'new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  which  simply  translates 
into  redistribution  of  the  world's  re- 
sources by  legislative  fiat. 

This  peace-loving  body  has  contrib- 
uted over  $116  million  since  1975  to  so- 
called  national  liberation  movements 
which  are  nothing  but  ill-disguised  ter- 
rorist and  guerrilla  groups.  This 
■peace  loving"  body  has  made  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
a  member  of  its  body  with  permanent 
observer  status.  This  is  the  same  PLO 
which  butchered  athletes  at  the  1972 
Olympic  games  and  proudly  claimed 
that,  'We  have  to  kill  the  most 
famous.  Since  statesmen  are  difficult 
to  kill  as  they  are  well  protected,  we 
have  to  kill  artists  and  athletes."  This 
is  the  same  PLO  whose  leader  felt  it 
necessary  to  pack  a  pistol  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
He  showed,  by  that  action,  just  what 
he  thought  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  the  same  PLO  which  trained 
current  members  of  the  Sandanista 
government  in  Nicaragua  as  far  back 
as  1969.  This  government  has  virtually 
outlawed  religious  freedom  in  that 
country,  is  locking  up  political  prison- 
ers or  anyone  not  "working  for  the 
revolution",  and  has  reneged  on  its 
promise  to  hold  free  and  open  elec- 
tions. 

Finally,  this  body  has  been  kept 
alive,  by  the  most  part  through  the 
generosity  and  long-standing  patience 
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of  the  most  recent  failure  of 

Nations  to  even  hand  the 
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269  innocent  men,  women, 
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D  1840 
TftE  MSRTS:  MIGRANT 

EDU ::ations  foundation 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
student      record      transfer 
MSRTS)  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
»ased  that  the  appropriations 

by  the  House  last  Thurs- 

Labor-HHS-Education  includes 

,000  for  the  migrant  education 

This  appropriation,  which  is 

!  as  the  fiscal  year  1983  level, 

funds  for  the  MSRTS,  which 

_      health      and      academic 

on  each  migrant  student  and 

_  them  with  the  child  as  he 

rom  school  district  to  school 

I  have  witnessed  the  matura- 

this  system  of  inter-  and  intra- 

c  oordination,  and  recognize  its 

1  ilue  to  the  migrant  community. 

i  .ppropriations  measure  also  in- 

67,500,000  for  the  high  school 

program  (HEP)  and  the 

assistance    migrant    program 

I.  which  enable  students  from 

f^ilies  of  migratory  and  season- 


al farm  workers  to  obtain  high  school 
diplomas  and  subsequently  to  be 
placed  in  steady  employment  or  into 
postsecondary  education. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
considering  the  legislative  history  of 
the  program,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  overwhelmingly  supports  the 
position  that  Federal  categorical  fund- 
ing is  required  if  the  needs  of  migrant 
children  are  to  be  met  adequately.  As 
you  will  recall,  States,  given  their  own 
priorities  and  concerns,  have  never  re- 
sponded to  this  mobile  population. 
Prior  to  Public  Law  89-750.  in  1966 
only  three  States  had  appropriated 
any  funds  for  migrant  education.  The 
migrant  program  differs  from  other 
educational  programs  in  that  the 
highly  mobile  child  is  often  the  con- 
cern of  many  school  districts  in  more 
than  one  State.  Therefore,  the  success 
and  continuity  of  the  migrant  child's 
education  depends  largely  on  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  joint  cooperation  of  the 
States. 

Under  Public  Law  89-750,  for  the 
first  time,  payments  were  provided 
under  title  I,  ESEA  to  State  education 
agencies  to  provide  and  meet  the  spe- 
cial education  and  health  needs  of  mi- 
grant children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  17.  In  this  act.  States  were  re- 
quired to  coordinate  with  other  States 
in  the  transmitting  of  pertinent  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  school  records  for 
migrant  education.  The  national  mi- 
grant student  record  transfer  system 
became  the  eventual  result  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Education  of  migrant  children  pre- 
sents unique  workload  problems  for 
the  school  districts.  These  children 
move  frequently  from  school  district 
to  school  district  for  periods  which 
often  do  not  coincide  with  normal 
school  terms.  The  lack  of  educational 
and  health  histories  prior  to  MSRTS 
made  grade  placement  difficult  and 
medical  needs  unknown. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  States, 
moved  swiftly  to  correct  these  various 
inequities  and  developed  curriculums 
in  reading,  math,  early  childhood,  and 
oral  language.  They  also  developed  a 
very  extensive  health  record  which 
provides  teachers  and  administrators 
immediate  access  in  connection  with 
the  placement  and  provision  of  health 
care  for  migrant  children.  Since  that 
time,  you  can  find  many  exemplary 
demonstration  models  for  coordina- 
tion, teaching  exchange,  and  joint  cur- 
riculum development,  through  this 
program.  Interagency  coordination 
has  become  a  reality,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  working  with  both 
the  U.S.  Health  Department  and  the 
Rehabilitative  Service  in  providing 
much-needed  and  complex  service  to 
the  migrant  population. 

Since    the    original    amendment    of 
1966,  Congress  has  strengthened  this 


law  on  several  occasions  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  total  needs  of  migrants 
and  handicaps  were  being  met.  Public 
Law  90-247,  signed  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1968,  was  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion for  payment  to  the  States.  Again 
in  1970,  Public  Law  91-230  was  signed 
into  effect  on  April  13,  1970,  which  re- 
quired the  States  receive  their  money 
based  on  the  number  of  migrant  chil- 
dren served.  Then  later.  Public  Law 
93-380  was  signed  into  effect  on 
August  21,  1974,  which  allowed  the 
States  to  operate  the  programs  for  mi- 
grant children  directly  through  the 
local  education  agencies  (LEA's), 
which  was  a  clear  indication  even  at 
this  late  date  that  some  States  did  not 
really  care  about  this  mobile  popula- 
tion of  migrant  children.  The  latest 
amendment  to  that  act  was  Public  Law 
95-561,  dated  November  1,  1978,  which 
even  went  further  and  strengthened 
MSRTS  and  the  transferring  of  the 
education  and  health  information  on 
migrant  children. 

Prior  to  1966,  9  out  of  10  children  of 
migrant  farmworkers  never  entered 
high  school  and  only  1  out  of  10  who 
entered  ever  graduated.  Most  migrant 
children  up  to  that  time  usually 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grades.  As  one  can  understand, 
their  attendance  was  erratic  due  to 
their  traveling,  and  with  the  need  of 
the  families  to  have  them  working  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  other  conditions  of 
the  poverty  which  surrounds  them 
continually,  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
continuity  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion. Above  all,  a  prevalent  negative 
attitude  by  the  local  community,  cou- 
pled with  the  migrant  student's  com- 
mitment to  their  families  and  their 
poor  health  and  nutrition,  certainly 
detracted  from  their  ability  to  learn 
when  they  did  attend  school. 

Since  the  Federal  Government 
moved  so  humanely  and  has  continued 
its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  migrant 
program,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  Federal  programs.  A 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and 
State  authorities.  To  date,  the  migrant 
program  currently  serves  approxi- 
mately 800,000  migrant  children  in  49 
States  plus  Puerto  Rico.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  migrant  program  is  a 
model  that  can  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  other  educational  pro- 
grams, and  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  assuring  that  this  suc- 
cess story  is  continued.* 


PENSION  PLAN  SOCIAL  INVESTING 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  enforcing 
existing  prohibitions  against  social  in- 


vesting of  pension  funds  and  strength- 
ening the  avenues  of  recourse  avail- 
able to  victims  of  violations  of  fiduci- 
ary responsibilities  under  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA).  ERISA  was  enacted  to 
provide  pension  benefit  security  for 
participants  in  private  sector  pension 
plans. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  ERISA,  abuses 
of  retirement  funds  by  fiduciaries  had 
reached  appalling  levels.  Many,  many 
workers  who  had  paid  into  retirement 
plans  in  good  faith  found  themselves 
enjoying  a  penniless  retirement  due  to 
mismanagement  and  outright  abuse  of 
pension  funds.  ERISA  established 
much-needed  standards  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
that  American  workers  invest  in  retire- 
ment plans,  sums  totaling  over  $600 
billion  today. 

Chief  among  these  standards  is  the 
requirement  that  a  fiduciary  discharge 
his  duties  "solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries"  of  a  re- 
tirement plan  and  "for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  providing  benefits  to  par- 
ticipants and  their  beneficiaries."  Un- 
fortunately, this  provision  of  the  law 
Is  under  attack  today  from  union  offi- 
cials desirous  of  gaining  access  to  this 
wonderful  "slush  fund"  of  financial  le- 
verage. In  a  recent  case,  the  District 
Court  of  Virginia  awarded  more  than 
$500,000  to  retirees  victimized  by 
union  trustees  of  the  local  health  and 
welfare  trust  fund  who  had  diverted 
one-third  of  the  fund  into  a  "social  in- 
vestment" furthering  a  compulsory 
unionization  drive. 

Social  investing  exists  when  a  deci- 
sion to  invest  is  based  on  the  desire  to 
attain  social  goals  of  some  type  rather 
than  to  provide  the  best  rate  of  return 
and  best  retirement  benefit  possible. 
To  the  extent  that  benefits  as  a  goal 
have  been  placed  secondary  to  social 
goals,  social  investing  violates  ERISA. 
That  the  incident  cited  is  not  an  iso- 
lated abuse  of  responsibility  is  evi- 
denced in  the  statement  by  Owen 
Bieber,  president  of  the  UAW,  that 
the  UAW  "would  invest  in  some 
projects  which  don't  make  money'  in 
a  commercial  sense  but  which  do 
produce  desirable  social  returns  on  in- 
vestment." 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  investments 
that  "don't  'make  money'  In  a  com- 
mercial sense"  are  lousy  investments! 
They  are  not  investments  that  you  or 
I  would  make  to  provide  for  our  retire- 
ment years,  to  guarantee  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pay  our  bills  and  put  food 
on  the  table  when  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  work.  They  are  charity,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  lofty  the  charitable 
goal,  workers  do  not  invest  in  retire- 
ment plans  to  be  charitable.  ERISA 
was  emphatically  not  passed  to  insure 
financing  for  charitable  causes.  Its 
goal,  plainly  and  simply,  was  retire- 
ment security,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  eliminate  retirement  security 


than  to  invest  in  projects  that  do  not 
make  money. 

With  over  $600  billion  in  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  pension  funds  today, 
we  must  take  steps  to  guarantee  that 
rate  of  return  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  investment  decisions,  as  re- 
quired by  standards  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  establish  penal- 
ties sufficiently  harsh  to  deter  advo- 
cates of  social  investing  from  wiping 
out  the  savings  of  America's  workers 
and  retirees. 

The  Pension  Plan  Social  Investing 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983  amends 
ERISA  to  strengthen  existing  prohibi- 
tions against  social  Investing  by  estab- 
lishing criminal  penalties  and  punitive 
damages  for  Individuals  convicted  of 
violating  fiduciary  requirements  estab- 
lished In  ERISA.  Criminal  penalties  in 
my  bill  include  fines  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  and/or  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  in  line  with  existing 
criminal  code  penalties  for  theft  or 
embezzlement  of  employee  benefit 
plan  funds.  Punitive  damages,  which 
would  go  to  the  injured  parties  in  the 
suit,  the  workers  and  retirees,  could 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  the  breach  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  addition  to  establishing  criminal 
penalties  and  punitive  damages,  the 
Pension  Plan  Social  Investing  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  tighten  existing  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  exemptions  from 
prohibited  transactions.  My  bill  would 
strengthen  existing  requirements  that 
exempted  investments,  maximize  the 
rate  of  return  on  investment.  Prior  to 
approving  any  request  for  exemption, 
the  proposal  would  have  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and 
written  notice  would  have  to  be  given 
to  all  interested  parties.  Including 
workers  and  beneficiaries  participating 
in  the  plan.  An  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  on  the  proposed  exemption 
from  required  standards  would  have  to 
be  provided,  and  recourse  could  be  had 
through  any  district  court  in  the 
United  States.  Together,  these  steps 
will  insure  that  participants  in  plans 
will  be  notified  of  requests  for  exemp- 
tion, will  have  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister their  views  on  the  proposal,  and 
will  have  ready  access  to  the  courts  if 
necessary  to  protect  their  hard-earned 
investment  in  a  retirement  plan. 

Pension  money  belongs  to  the  work- 
ers, not  to  the  fiduciaries,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  insure,  as  promised  under 
ERISA,  that  retirement  benefits  will 
not  be  frittered  away  by  self-seekers. 
By  establishing  clear  and  tough  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  fiduciary  stand- 
ards and  by  guaranteeing  full  informa- 
tion and  access  to  decisionmakers  and 
to  redress,  the  Pension  Plan  Social  In- 
vesting Enforcement  Act  of  1983  will 
better  protect  the  financial  futures  of 
workers  and  retirees,  a  goal  none  can 
quarrel  with.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


actively  support  America's  workers 
and  retirees  by  supportng  my  legisla- 
tion when  it  is  considered  by  Con- 
gress.* 


LEBANON:  A  DANGEROUS  QUIET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reports  today  indicate  that  Beirut  and 
the  rest  of  Lebanon  are  enjoying  a  res- 
pite from  the  latest  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing. There  are  also  reports  that  the 
political  factions  are  getting  ready  to 
talk;  but  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to 
assume  that  the  problems  in  Lebanon 
are  close  to  being  resolved.  The  quiet 
is  dangerous,  especially  if  it  lulls  us 
into  thinking  that  peace  is  at  hand. 
Far  from  it.  New  fighting  could  break 
out  at  any  time.  The  factions  might 
never  be  able  to  come  to  any  kind  of 
agreement.  There  is  no  suggestion 
whatsoever  that  either  Syria  or  Israel 
is  about  to  pull  out  and  leave  Lebanon 
to  the  Lebanese.  What  we  have  to  re- 
member is  that  fighting  could  flare  at 
any  time  and  that  if  it  does,  it  will  be 
the  U.S.  Marines  and  their  fellow 
"peacekeepers"  who  will  once  again  be 
caught  in  the  middle. 

The  basic  question  that  we  must  ask 
remains  unchanged.  What  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Marines?  What  are  our 
goals  in  Lebanon?  Are  those  goals  at- 
tainable within  any  reasonable  cost? 
And  should  we  maintain  the  Marine 
forces  there  Indefinitely?  For  if  we 
pass  the  so-called  compromise  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  Marine  expedition, 
soon  to  come  up  before  the  House,  we 
are  indeed  giving  the  President  a 
blank  check  to  do  whatever  he  likes 
for  as  long  as  he  wishes.  Before  we  ap- 
prove any  such  thing,  we  must  satisfy 
ourselves  that  it  is  the  right  and  above 
all  the  responsible  thing  to  do. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  declare  that  its  objec- 
tives, insofar  as  the  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rines is  concerned,  have  been  satisfied. 
This  is  the  time  to  declare  victory,  get 
out,  and  call  upon  the  United  Nations 
to  supervise  the  peace,  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  trying  to  arrange  a 
stable  government  for  Lebanon.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  leave  our  forces  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  ancient  anc^ 
violent  of  religious  and  civil  and  inter- 
national conflict.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
leave  those  men  in  what  is  in  fact  a 
militarily  impossible  place.  As  matters 
now  stand,  they  are  nothing  but  tar- 
gets—hostages, in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, to  the  whims  of  whatever  fanatic 
or  groups  of  fanatics  that  decide  that 
they,  the  Marines,  make  a  good  target. 

I  have  never  believed  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  asked 
to  do  the  impossible.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  they  should  be  used  as  po- 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INDIAN 
WATI  R  RIGHTS  DISPUTES  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rich- 
ardson) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  entitled 
the  Indian  Water  Rights  Disputes  Act. 
This  legislation  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Mediation  Board  to  resolve  water 
rights  disputes  between  Indians  and 
non-Indians  and  would  authorize 
funds  for  the  legal  fees  of  non-Indians 
should  a  water  rights  suit  be  brought 
against  them  by  the  U.S.  Government 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  organi- 
zation. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  in 
the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Cibola,  and 
Sandoval,  we  are  currently  experienc- 
ing a  number  of  costly  and  lengthy 
water  battles  that  threaten  to  divide 
Indians  and  non-Indians  who  have 
worked  side  by  side  in  this  region  for 
years.  In  a  case  that  has  been  ongoing 
for  17  years.  New  Mexico  against 
Aamodt,  four  Indian  pueblos  in  the 
Pojoaque  Valley  of  New  Mexico  are 
claiming  historic  and  superior  rights 
to  all  of  the  surface  water  in  the 
valley.  The  merits  of  this  case  will  be, 
and  should  be,  decided  by  the  courts. 
But  these  disputes  are  not  limited  to 
New  Mexico  and  will  become  a  grow- 
ing national  problem  in  the  years 
ahead  if  we  do  not  act  now. 

Congress  must  do  something  to  pre- 
vent these  court  fights  from  develop- 
ing in  the  future  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  placed  at 
a  legal  disadvantage.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
address  these  problems. 

First,  my  bill  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral mediation  board  to  hear  Indian 
water  rights  disputes.  The  board 
would  be  an  independent  and  impar- 
tial panel  of  experts  assigned  the  task 
of  investigating  and  resolving  water 
rights  disputes  which  involve  Indians. 
The  board  would  also  monitor,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  potential  conflict 
areas.  Should  the  U.S.  Government 
initiate  action  seeking  to  ajudicate  his- 
toric water  rights  for  an  Indian  tribe 
or  organization,  the  Government 
would  have  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  mediation  board.  In  other  words, 
the  board  would  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  any  water  rights  dispute 
where  the  U.S.  Government  is  repre- 
senting an  Indian  tribe.  The  board 
would  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute 
through  negotiation  and  mediation. 
However,  if  no  settlement  could  be 
reached,  the  board  would  resolve  the 
matter  through  binding  arbitration. 
The  board  would  have  all  the  neces- 
sary judicial  and  investigative  powers 
and  its  final  decision  would  be  binding 
but  could  be  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Second,  under  this  legislation,  when 
the  arbitration  process  begins,  funding 
for  legal  fees  would  be  provided  to 
non-Indians.  The  Indians  rightly  have 
the  U.S.  Government  to  represent 
them.  But  many  non-Indians  cannot 


afford  the  legal  represenation  they  de- 
serve. Upon  the  initiation  of  a  water 
rights  case  against  them  by  Indians. 
Non-Indians  could  apply  to  the  board 
for  funds  to  assist  them  with  their 
legal  fees.  Non-Indian  defendants 
could  be  compensated  for  the  reasona- 
ble expenses  of  attorney  fees,  expert 
witnesses,  studies  or  reports  which  are 
found  by  the  board  to  be  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  party's  case.  All 
non-Indian  defendants  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  legal  funds.  This  provision  will 
be  retroactive  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  would  provide  much  needed  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  non-Indians  cur- 
rently involved  in  waters  rights  court 
cases.  In  essence,  this  provision  insures 
equal  access  to  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  hopeful  this 
legislation  will  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing lengthy  water  rights  court  cases 
and  alleviating  some  of  the  hardships 
these  cases  cause.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  look  ahead  at 
the  future  of  water  use  in  the  south- 
west and  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  of  the  water  distribution  sys- 
tems in  New  Mexico  are  outdated  and 
in  need  of  improvements.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  role  in  assisting  lo- 
calities improve  their  water  utilization 
facilities.  We  must  make  certain  that 
this  scarce  resource  is  used  efficiently 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

I  urge  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation. 

This  legislation  simply  is  founded  on 
the  premise  that  every  American  has 
the  right  to  equal  justice.  Indians  are 
represented  because  of  the  treaty  rela- 
tionship, by  attorneys,  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  But  in  many  cases 
there  are  many  non-Indians  that  sud- 
denly   receive    in    the    mail    a   letter 
saying  they  are  being  sued  by  their 
own  Government,  and  these  are  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Some  of  these  non-In- 
dians are  poor.  Some  of  these  non-In- 
dians   have    been    engaged    in    costly 
legal   fights  over  many   years.   What 
this  bill  provides  is  economic  and  legal 
equity.  It  is  not  a  non-Indian  measure. 
I  think  there  are  few  Members  in 
this  body  that  have  the  record  I  have 
in   representing   Indians   in   the   U.S. 
Congress.   But   this   is   an   issue  that 
right  now  is  affecting  several  counties 
in  New  Mexico,  but  soon  will  affect 
many  States  in  the  West.  Instead  of 
reacting  to  crises  and  potential  tension 
and    division    among    races    in    New 
Mexico,   especially   between   the   His- 
panic and  Indiaris  that  are  so  deeply 
involved  and  culturally  have  been  to- 
gether for  so  many  years,  I  think  this 
legislation  is  something  that  will  look 
to  the  future. 

What  it  also  does  is  it  sets  up  some 
arbitration  and  mediation  services. 
Why  is  it  that  every  time  we  have  a 
dispute  between  neighbors,  between 
friends,  that  we  go  to  court?  Why  is  it 
that  lawyers  in  this  country  are  be- 


coming the  highest  paid  profession? 
Why  should  we  give  them  so  much 
business  when  perhaps  settling  dis- 
putes through  mediation  is  the  most 
proper  avenue.  I  have  nothing  against 
lawyers.  But  I  do  have  something 
against  lengthy  legal  disputes,  against 
the  tensions  and  frustrations  caused 
by  those  lengthy  court  disputes.  Let  us 
submit  this  issue  to  arbitration  and 
mediation.  But  also  let  us  remember 
that  while  this  country  has  been 
founded  on  the  principles  of  equality 
for  all.  and  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  to  help  many  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  left  behind, 
and  that  means  Hispanics  and  Indituis 
and  many  other  minorities  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  this  does  not  mean  that 
those  that  are  non-Indians  in  a  water 
rights  case  should  not  necessarily  be 
taken  care  of  but  treated  with  justice 
and  equality. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  correct  this  inequity,  and  my  hope 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  will  not 
have  to  resort  to  court  battles  and  ten- 
sion and  all  kinds  of  recriminations 
but  have  new  ways  to  resolve  our  prob- 
lems. 

Water  is  a  scarce  commodity.  The 
energy  crisis  was  the  crisis  of  the 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  We  have  the 
crisis  of  scarce  resources.  The  crisis  of 
the  late  1980's  and  1990's  is  going  to  be 
the  absence  of  water.  The  time  has 
come  to  at  least  treat  one  potential 
problem  in  this  whole  water  issue  with 
some  equality,  fairness,  and  efficiency. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


continuation   of   these   types   of   pro- 
grams past  the  secondary  level. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide educational  services  to  all  handi- 
capped citizens  so  that  they  may  pro- 
ductively participate  in  society  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  To  this  end  my 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  and  contracts  to 
institutions  and  other  nonprofit  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  specially  designed 
postsecondary  programs  for  vocation- 
al, technical,  continuing  or  adult  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  individuals. 
This  bill  promotes  collaborative  ef- 
forts between  educational  and  adult 
services  agencies;  the  mainstreaming 
of  handicapped  individuals;  and  inde- 
pendent living  situations.  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  to  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  will  give  all  of 
our  handicapped  citizeris  the  educa- 
tional support  they  need  to  lead  inde- 
pendent and  productive  lives.* 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  filed  a  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  that  will 
remove  the  age  limitation  on  individ- 
uals who  benefit  from  the  act.  Cur- 
rently, the  education  programs  that 
are  authorized  by  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  are  limited  to 
those  individuals  that  are  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  21.  This  limitation  leaves 
those  over  the  age  of  21  without  edu- 
cational benefits. 

This  problem  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  several  parents  of 
handicapped  children  in  my  district 
and  by  the  administrators  of  the  Crys- 
tal Springs  School  in  Assonet,  Mass. 
These  children  have  greatly  benefited 
from  the  programs  under  this  act  but 
will  become  ineligible  once  they  turn 
22.  The  staff  at  the  Crystal  Springs 
School  does  very  good  work  with 
handicapped  children.  As  administra- 
tors of  programs  under  the  act  they 
have  expressed  to  me  the  need  for  a 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:) 

Mr.  Hopkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Vandergriff  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Harrison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


D  1900 

BILL  TO  CREATE  INDEPENDENT 
NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND 
RECORDS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Glenn  English  and  I 
are  introducing  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  will  establish  the  Na- 
tional Archives  as  an  independent 
agency  responsible  for  insuring  the 
preservation  and  public  availability  of 
our  Nation's  documentary  history. 

This  bill  will  restore  the  archives  to 
the  independent  status  that  it  held 
when  it  was  created  in  1934.  Fifteen 
years  later,  the  Archives  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  newly  formed  General 
Services  Administration  in  response  to 
the  first  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's housekeeping  functions  should 
be  put  under  one  roof. 

Although  the  original  Hoover  Com- 
mission concept  of  bureaucratic  con- 
solidation resulted  in  improvements  in 
many  Federal  Government  functions, 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Archives 
and  GSA,  the  arrangement  has  been 
fraught  with  problems  for  a  number 
of  years.  Restoring  the  Archives  to  in- 
dependent status  will  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  vital  document  preserva- 
tion, maintenance,  and  distribution 
functions  more  effectively.  This  action 
will  be  especially  appropriate  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Archives  in  1984.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  Congressman 
English  and  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant measure.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  29. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  on 
September  27. 

Mr.  Ritter,  for  45  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Clarke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
3. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  October  4. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Livingston,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,086.75. 

Mr.  Kramer,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  just  prior  to  the  Vento 
amendment  to  H.R.  1010. 

Mr.  Daub,  in  support  of  the  Vento 
amendment  to  H.R.  1010  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  to  revise  and 
extend  prior  to  final  passage  on  H.R. 
1010. 
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Crane   in   two   in- 


(The  lollowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  SotLOMON. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.   Philip   M. 
stances. 

Mr.  Yc  UNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  M:  chel. 

Mr.  W  njE. 

Mr.  Lapomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Fl  EDLER. 

Mr.  HdPKiNS. 

Mr.  ES  LENBORN. 
Mr.  Bl  OOMFIELD. 

Mr.  W)LF. 

Mr.  E\  ANS  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cc  NTE. 

Mr.  Lk  wis  of  California. 

Mr.  Ki  ■MP. 

Mr.  Bl  nruNE. 

(The  fcUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extrane<  us  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bi  OWN  of  California. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  AirDREWS  of  Texas. 

Mr.  B<  ILAND. 

Mr.  Gi  iRCiA. 

Mr.  Bl  RMAN. 

Mr.   L3NG   of   Maryland   in  two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  S\«FT. 
Mr.  O"  tinger. 

Mr.  VdLKMER. 

Mr.  Ptqda  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Si  ;elton. 

Mr.  D  XON. 

Mr.  St  Gerbjain. 

Mr.  Ti  JXON. 

Mr.  Pi  PPER. 

Mr.  Si  TJDDS. 

Mr.  Si  tELBY. 

Mrs.  I  [all  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Pi  ASE. 

Mr.  D  JVYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  C:  -ARKE. 

Mr.  Si  iiTH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ai  ;kerman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  I  [ennelly. 

Mr.  R  VNGEL. 

Mr.  A  CAKA. 

Mr.  N  jiAL. 
Mr.  B  iRNES. 
Mr.  O  RTiz. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 
"The  Lack  of  Evictions  is  Eroding  Landlord- 
Tenant  Relationships  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," pursuant  to  section  455  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  inten- 
tion to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles 
and  services  to  Spain  (Transmittal  No.  83- 
60),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENAT  E  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  jf  the  following  title: 

S.  1621 1.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbi  I  Retirement  Reform  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ftlCHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  t  lat  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
notion  was  agreed  to;  accord 
ingly  (It  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1983,  at  10 
a.m. 


tional  peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in 
order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.  (Rept.  No.  98-387). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKXjEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  319.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  98-388).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Report  on  revised  302(a)  alloca- 
tions and  spending  ceiling  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
(Rept.  No.  98-381).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  to  provide  for  more  efficient  and 
effective  operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  (Rept.  No.  98-382).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1571.  A  bill  to  insure 
the  continued  expansion  of  reciprocal 
market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  investment  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-383,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3289.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  defense-related  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
384,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  364.  Joint 
resolution  providing  statutory  authorization 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
385).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  317.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
368.  Resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-386).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  318.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
364.  Resolution  providing  statutory  authori- 
zation under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  multina- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  3985.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  3  years 
the  conversion  of  residential  rental  units  to 
residential  units  offered  for  sale,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  to  units  of  gener- 
al local  goverrunent  to  assist  persons  whose 
residential  units  are  subject  to  such  conver- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  3986.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  *he 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
English): 
H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  improve  the  preserva- 
tion and  management  of  Federal  records, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (by  request): 
H.R.  3988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation and  extenstion  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  3989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
strengthen  fiduciary  standards  so  as  to 
assure  adequate  controls  on  social  investing 
by  pension  plans;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $25  to 
$50  a  month  the  amount  of  the  personal  al- 
lowance which  is  presently  provided  for  eli- 
gible individuals  and  eligible  spouses  who 
are  in  medical  institutions,  with  subsequent 
annual  increases  in  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowance to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3991.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
use  of  barter  in  managing  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  stocks  of  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
H.R.  3992.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period    the    duty    on    2-methyl,    4-chloro- 
phenol;   to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  3993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  1932-33  famine  caused  by  the 
Soviet  Goverrunent  in  Ukraine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  edu- 
cational services  to  handicapped  individuals 
of  all  ages;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Board  on  Indian  Water  Rights  Disputes  to 
provide  a  forum  for  resolving  disputes  con- 
cerning Indian  water  rights  in  a  fair  and  ex- 
peditious manner  and  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  legal  fees  of  parties  litigating  such 
disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  3996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing  the   establishment  of   the   Congaree 
Swamp  National  Monument  to  provide  that 
at  such  time  as  the  principal  visitors  center 
at    such    monument    is    established,    such 
center  shall  be  designated  as  the  "Harry  R. 
E.  Hampton  Visitors  Center";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R  3997.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  crimi- 
nal sentencing  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R  3998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
refund  of  excise  tax  on  certain  articles  used 
in  further  manufacture;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Swift): 
H.R  3999.  A  bill  to  enchance  the  detection 
of  motor  vehicle  theft  and  to  improve  the 
prosecution  of  motor  vehicle  theft  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  a  standard  relating  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  vehicle  parts  and  components,  by  in- 
creasing criminal  penalties  applicable  to 
trafficking  in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by 
curtailing  the  exportation  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles  and  off-highway  mobile  equipment, 
and  by  establishing  penalties  applicable  to 
the  dismantling  of  vehicles  for  the  purposes 
of  trafficking  in  stolen  parts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary,  Post  Office  and  Civil  service,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R  4000.  A  bill  to  place  conditions  on 
payment,  under  part  B  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, with  respect  to  debridement  of  myco- 
tic toenails;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ACKERMAN,  Mr.  BlAGGI,  Ms.  F'ERRARO, 

Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr. 
Towns): 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President   to   issue   a 
proclamation  commemorating  November  25, 
1983,  as  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  British 
evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  6,  1984  as  "Frozen  Food  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 


to  the  continuance  in  office  of  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  delay  establishing  its  pro- 
posed special  facilities  to  extend  guarantees 
and  insurance  to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  Government  of  Brazil  until  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  review  such 
transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Pin- Yuen  Chen  and  Lilly  Chow  Chen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  4002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ying 
Yang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung- 
Tsang  Chiu  and  Su  Lau,  husband  and  wife; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  4004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  233:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  271:  Mr.  Hartnett  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Dixon  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  701:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  1320:  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.R.  1434:  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr. 
Frank. 

H.R.  1456:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Chappell,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Hiler,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
MiNiSH,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2125:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Simon, 


Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Skelton,  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  2211:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
FuauA,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.   Spence,   Mr.   Tallon,   Mr.   Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.R.  2839:  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2927:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 
H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Parris.  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 
H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
H.R.  3082:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  3098:  Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Winn. 
H.R.  3112:  Mr.  Gekas. 
H.R.  3122:  Mr.  Gramm. 
H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Durbin. 
H.R.  3482:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Won    Pat,    Mr.    Vento.    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Wyden,    Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.    Herman.   Mr.    Smith    of   Florida.    Mr. 
Lowry   of   Washington,    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 
Martinez,    Mr.    Lehman    of    Florida.    Mr. 
Pepper,    Ms.    Ferraro,    Mr.    Towns,    Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler,  Ms.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr.    Wheat,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Ms. 
Mikulski. 
H.R.  3545:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
H.R.  3554:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  and  Mrs. 
Schneider. 

H.R.  3621:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Mrazek,    Mr.    Dicks,    Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Kildee.  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee. 
H.R.  3665:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
H.R.  3688:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
H.R.  3729:  Mr.  Patterson. 
H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Bonkeh, 
and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  3777:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Chapfell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Lehman    of    Florida.    Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
H.R.  3789:  Mr.  Patman. 
H.R.  3815:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kildee,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr.   Brown   of   California.   Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Torricelli. 
H.R.  3916:  Mr.  Hance. 
H.R.  3923:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Wise. 
H.R.  3964:  Mr.  Jacobs. 
H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Sisisky  and  Mr.  Mica. 
H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Dorgan. 
H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Moody, 
and  Mr.  Olin. 
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Idr.    Chappie.    Mr.    Jenkins,    Mr. 

Mt.  Bereuter,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
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of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 

Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Broyhill, 

Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

209:  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.    Green,   Mr. 

kJr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

233:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 

Sdwards  of  California.  Mr.  Wolf, 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 

;,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mineta, 

..  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 

Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 

Horton.    Mr.    DYJtALLY,    Mr. 

McNuLTY,    Mr.    Vanderorifp, 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ms. 


Res.    123:    Mr.    Foglietta. 
_■.  Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Bates. 
Res.  174:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  For- 
.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 
15:  Mr.  Hunter. 
287:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  McKinney, 

:,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 

of  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  relative 

£  oviet   Union's   destruction   of   the 

c  vilian  airliner:  which  was  referred 

Cofiunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
ainendments  were  submitted  as 


2867 
At.  ECKART: 
.  after  line  6.  insert: 


adequacy  op  certain  guidelines  and 
criteria 
2lA.  (a)  Subtitle  D  is  amended  by 
tl  le  following  new  section  at  the  end 


ADE<UACY 


OF  CERTAIN  GUIDELINES  AND 
CRITERIA 


'Sec.  <  010.  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
guidelin*  s  and  criteria  under  this  Act  which 
are  applicable  to  solid  waste  management 
and  solic  waste  disposal  facilities,  including 
landfills  and  surface  impoundments,  (other 
than  gu  delines  and  criteria  under  subtitle 
C)  are  idequate  to  protect  underground 
sources   if  drinlting  water.  Such  study  shall 


Include  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  criteria  under  section  1008(a) 
and  the  criteria  under  section  4004  regard- 
ing monitoring,  prevention  of  contamina- 
tion, and  remedial  action  are  adequate  to 
protect  such  sources  and  shall  also  include 
an  analysis  gf  any  additional  enforcement 
authorities  which  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  for  such  purposes.  Not  later  than 
2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  result  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
D  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 

■'Sec.  4010.  Adequacy  of  certain  guidelines 
and  criteria". 

And  make  the  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 

H.R. 3231 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—(1)  Page  20,  line  8,  insert  "(1)"  immediate- 
ly before  "When ". 

On  pages  20  and  21,  redesignate  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6)  as  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F).  respectively. 

Page  21,  line  6.  insert  "and  "  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  21,  line  8,  strike  out  ";  and""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  21,  strike  out  lines  9  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(2)  The  President  may  not  impose, 
expand,  or  extend  export  controls  on  goods 
or  technology  under  this  section  if  the  good 
or  technology,  or  a  similar  good  or  technolo- 
gy, is  available  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  to  the 
coimtry  to  which  exports  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  proposed  controls,  unless  negotia- 
tions have  been  successfully  concluded  with 
the  appropriate  foreign  governments  to 
ensure  the  cooperation  of  such  governments 
in  controlling  the  export  of  such  good  or 
technology  to  the  country  to  which  exports 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed  controls. ". 

Page  24,  insert  the  following  after  line  14 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsection 
accordingly: 

(d)  Section  6(h)  of  the  Act,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  applying"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "With  respect  to"; 
and 

(2)  by   inserting  "that  would   be"   after 
"comparable  to  goods  or  technology"'. 

—(2)  Page  25.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that 
follows  through  "controls.""  on  line  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  the 
President  may  apply  export  controls  under 
this  section  to  existing  contracts  and  li- 
censes (1)  if  the  export  controls  relate  di- 
rectly, immediately,  and  significantly  to 
actual  or  imminent  acts  of  aggression  or  of 
international  terrorism,  to  actual  or  immi- 
nent gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  or  to  actual  or  immi- 
nent nuclear  weapons  tests.  (2)  if  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Congress  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  export  controls  relate 
and  of  the  contracts  or  licenses  affected  by 
the  controls,  and  (3)  if  a  joint  resolution  is 
enacted  approving  the  imposition  of  the 
controls  to  those  contracts  and  licenses.". 
—(3)  Page  25,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that 
follows  through  "' imminent."  in  line  16. 
—(4)  Page  27,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  29,  line  18. 


Page  29,  line  19,  strike  out  "(d)  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)". 

—(5)  Page  46,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  68,  line  2. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment   in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—On   page   25,   line   9,   before   the   comma 
insert  the  following:  "and  are  made  applica 
ble  on  the  same  basis  to  all  goods  and  tech- 
nologies". 

—On  page  45,  delete  the  word,  "and"  on  line 
9:  delete  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  followed 
by  the  word  "and '"  and  the  following: 

"(5)(a)  establishment  of  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram, on  a  demonstration  basis  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  consistent  with 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  and  United  States  foreign 
policy  goals  to: 

"(i)  initiate  technical  assistance  programs 
with  the  aviation  authorities  of  other  gov- 
ernments; and 

"(ii)  initiate  programs  to  assist  United 
States  firms  in  their  efforts  to  export  aero- 
space products  and  services.  Such  programs 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

"(A)  use  of  United  States  firms  in  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  initiated  with  for- 
eign governments; 

"(B)  assisting  United  States  firms  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  proposals  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  foreign  aviation  concerns: 

"(C)  providing  technical  consultation  and 
project  management  assistance  to  United 
States  firms  once  foreign  governments  or 
aviation  concerns  have  awarded  contracts  to 
United  States  firms:  and 

•(D)  assisting  United  States  private  sector 
civil  aviation  entities  to  develop  training 
programs,  by  providing  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration safety  information,  educational 
material,  and  advice. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  April  30.  1985,  on 
the  implementation  of  this  program  making 
recommendations  on  the  advisability  of  its 
continuation  and  expansion  to  involve  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.". 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  13,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 
Page  13,  insert  the  following  after  line  2: 
"(o)  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.— Not- 
withstanding any   other   provision   of  this 
Act,  none  of  the  items  listed  in  Sections  7 
and  8  of  the  Schedule  E  classification  of  ex- 
ports by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  in  effect  on  September  26,  1983.  may  be 
exported  to  the  Soviet  Union.". 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 

Page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "paragraph  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs"'. 

Page  3.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 
Page  3.  insert  the  following  after  line  21: 
"(4)  Any  individual  or  business  concern 
that  violates  any  national  security  control 
imposed  under  section  5  of  this  Act  which 
the  United  States  maintains  cooperatively 
with  other  countries,  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  related  thereto,  may  be 
subject  to  such  controls  on  the  importing  of 


Its  goods  or  technology  into  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  and  possessions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe. ". 
—Page  25,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  26,  line  7,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Effect  of  Controls  on  Existing  Con- 
tracts.—Not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
export  controls  are  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  report  those  con- 
trols to  the  Congress,  and  whether  the  con- 
trols are  to  affect  any  contract  to  export  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
trols are  imposed.  If  a  joint  resolution  is  en- 
acted disapproving  the  application  of  the 
export  controls  to  such  contracts  to  export, 
then  the  export  controls  shall  not,  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution,  affect 
any  contract  to  export  entered  into  before 
the  date  on  which  the  controls  were  im- 
posed. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  contract  to  export'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  an  export  sales  agreement  and  an 
agreement  to  invest  in  an  enterprise  which 
involves  the  export  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy.". 

Page  26.  line  10,  strike  out  "The"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13. 

Page  38,  insert  the  following  after  line  6 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

WESTERN  RED  CEDAR 

Sec.  120.  Section  7(i)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(i))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  export  restrictions  contained  in 
this  subsection  and  any  export  controls  im- 
posed under  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  to  harvest  unprocessed  western 
red  cedar  from  State  lands  which  was  en- 
tered into  before  October  1,  1979.  and  the 
performance  of  which  would  make  the  red 
cedar  available  for  export.". 

H.R. 3929 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
-At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  205.  INCREASE  IN  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
FUNDS. 

Section  2003  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"'  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fUcal  year  1984 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year."':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(e)  In  order  for  any  State  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  in 
excess  of  the  allotment  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled  if  the  amount  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  that  fiscal  year  were  reduced  by 
$200,000,000,  the  Governor  of  such  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  make 
available  to  the  public  (prior  to  January  1, 
1984,  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
no  less  than  3  months  prior  to  October  1, 
1984,  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  1985)  a 
report  certifying  that  at  least  one-half  of 
any  additional  funds  received  from  the 
State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  involved 
(over  and  above  the  funds  to  which  the 
State  would  be  entitled  if  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  for  such  year  were  re- 
duced by  $200,000,000)— 

"(1)  will  be  used  for  social  services  directly 
related  to  the  impact  of  unemployment  on 
individuals  and  families  in  the  State,  and 

•(2)  will  be  allocated  among  the  various 
areas  and  localities  in  the  State  in  amounts 


which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  re- 
spective levels  of  unemployment  in  those 
areas  and  localities. 

Such  report  shall  set  forth  the  manner  in 
which  such  additional  funds  will  be  used 
within  the  State  for  social  services  needs  re- 
lated to  unemployment,  and  shall  include  a 
description  of  and  justification  for  the  crite- 
ria to  be  used  in  making  the  allocations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence."". 


H.J.  Res.  367 


By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
—Insert  the  following  new  sections  at  the 
end  of  the  joint  resolution: 

Sec  .  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
based  upon  production  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  des- 
ignated in  this  section  and  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  failure  to  desig- 
nate a  county  or  counties  for  emergency 
loan  purposes,  except  that  the  applicant 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  losses  were  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  disaster.  The  determinations 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  unless  found  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  on  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tive record,  to  have  been  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law  or  regulations  issued  in  accordance  with 
law.". 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  30  days  of  receipt  by  a  county 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  an  application  for  a  loan  under  subtitle  C 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.),  advise 
the  applicant  for  such  loan,  in  writing,  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  application. 
Failure  to  advise  an  applicant,  in  writing,  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  application 
within  this  time  period  shall  constitute  ap- 
proval of  the  application. 

Sec  .  (a)  Any  finding  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  section  321(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961(a)),  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1983,  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1984,  that  a  natural  disas- 
ter exists  with  respect  to  farming  and 
ranching  operations  in  an  area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists  in  such 
area  for  purposes  of— 

(1)  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a),  and 

(2)  section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ex- 
ercise his  authority— 

(1)  under— 

(A)  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a),  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  specified  in  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  such  section,  to  sell  grain  at  a  price  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  current  basic 
county  loan  rate  for  such  grain  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or  a 
comparable  price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
basic  county  loan  rate),  or 

(B)  section  1105  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267)  to  provide 
assistance,  or 

(2)  in  accordance  with  both  subparagraph 
(A)  and  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  sell  grain  and  provide  assistance. 


to  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  foundation 
herds  of  livestock  and  poultry  (including 
their  offspring)  until  September  30.  1984,  or 
such  earlier  date  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  emergency  no  longer  exists. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■eligible  farmers  and  ranchers"  means 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive loans  under  section  321  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(U.S.C.  1961). 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
—On  Page  6,  line  2.  strike  the  period  and 
add: 

■■Provided  further,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  no  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available 
to  pay  for  an  abortion,  except  where  the  life 
of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term,  or  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  connection  with  any 
health  plan  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program  which  provides  any 
benefits  or  coverage  for  abortions,  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term, 
under  such  negotiated  plans  after  the  last 
day  of  the  contracts  currently  in  force.". 


H.J.  Res.  364 


By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)(1)  contrary  to  an  oft  repeated 
myth,  the  Constitution  is  not  ambiguous 
about  placing  in  the  Congress  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  declaring  war  policy 
and  the  Constitution  is  not  ambiguous 
about  placing  in  the  President,  as  Chief  of 
all  United  States  military  commanders,  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  faithfully  exe- 
cuting such  war  policy. 

(2)  Just  as  a  rose  by  any  other  name  is  a 
rose,  a  war  by  any  other  name  is  a  war. 

(3)  When  our  military  was  ordered  to  fire 
against  one  side  of  the  Lebanese  civil  war  on 
behalf  of  another  side,  the  United  States 
was  placed  in  a  de  facto  posture  of  war. 

(4)  The  security  of  the  United  States  is  no 
more  dependent  on  developments  in  the 
centuries-old  religious  war  in  Lebanon  than 
it  is  in  developments  in  the  centuries-old  re- 
ligious war  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  immediate  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  and  Lebanese 
waters  and  airspace,  except  for  personnel 
assigned  as  guards  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Lebanon,  during  the  72  hour  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 

(Caveat:  The  page  and  line  numbers  cited 
in  this  amendment  are  to  the  resolution  as 
introduced:  the  reported  resolution  to  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor  will  have  dif- 
ferent page  and  line  numbers.) 
—Page  4.  line  2,  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

Page  5.  line  22,  immediately  after  "Sec. 
6.",  insert  "(a)"';  line  25  strike  out  "eighteen- 
month"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six- 
month";  page  6,  line  2,  immediately  after 
"authorization"  the  first  place  it  appears, 
insert  "in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section":  and  after  line  17,  insert  the 
following: 

(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  six-month  authorization 
period  specified  in  subsection  (a)  is  needed, 
he  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  pur- 
pose and  need  for  the  continued  participa- 
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The  page  and  line  numbers  cited 

ar^endment  are  to  the  resolution  as 

the  reported   resolution   to   be 

on  the  House  floor  will  have  dif- 

aind  line  numbers). 

after  line  18.  insert  the  following 


'  subsection: 

Congress  is  opposed  to  any  parti- 
L^banon  and  the  annexation  of  its 
any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  para- 
ot]|ective  of  United  States  diplomacy 
occupation  of  Lebanon  and  to 
sovereignty  of  its  government  to 
boundaries  of  Lebanon. 
The  page  and  line  numl>ers  cited 
ai+endment  are  to  the  resolution  as 
the   reported   resolution   to  be 
on  the  House  floor  will  have  dif- 
and  line  numbers). 
OBEY: 
Amendknent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 


ut  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
United  States  Armed  Forced  in 
Resolution". 


t  le 


REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  After  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  August  29,  1983,  no 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities in  Lebanon  by  United  States  Armed 
Forces  unless,  before  the  end  of  that  90-day 
period,  either— 

(1)  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  report  required  by  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution;  or 

(2)  the  President  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  a  ceasefire  is  in  effect  in  Lebanon 
and  is  being  observed  by  all  parties  and  that 
significant  progress  is  being  made  in  negoti- 
ations to  broaden  the  base  of  the  Lebanese 
Goverrunent  and  achieve  a  political  resolu- 
tion of  existing  differences. 

(b)  If  the  President  makes  a  certification 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  he  shall,  at  the  end 
of  each  30-day  period  thereafter,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  unless 
at  the  end  of  such  30-day  period  he  makes 
the  certification  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  If  the  President  does  not  submit 
either  the  report  or  the  certification  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  at  the  end  of  any 
such  30-day  period,  then  the  report  required 
by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  submit- 
ted for  purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  as  of  the  end  of  such 
period. 

INTERPRETATION  OP  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
if  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  which  relates 
to  congressional  authorization  for  any  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
-Further  amend  Page  5,  after  line  2.  to 
insert    the    following    additional    subpara- 
graph: 

(11)  a  detailed  report  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  in  classified  form,  if  neces- 
sary, with  respect  to  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment applicable  to  United  States  Armed 
Forces  deployed  in  Lebanon. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

(Page  and  line  numbers  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee print  of  September  26.  1983.) 
—Page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  2.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraphs  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

(5)  due  to  diplomatic  and  political  require- 
ments, members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non are  deployed  in  a  location  near  the 


Beirut  International  Airport  that  is  difficult 
to  defend  and  that  exposes  them  to  serious 
risks: 

(6)  the  problems  in  Lebanon  require  a  po- 
litical, not  a  military,  resolution; 

(7)  continuation  for  an  additional  period 
of  participation  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non is  necessary  (A)  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  broaden  its  base  to  in- 
clude appropriate  representation  in  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  of  all  Lebanese 
groups,  and  (B)  to  allow  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  an  opportunity  to  receive  the 
training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  internal  security  of  Lebanon  on 
their  own; 

(8)  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon  would 
only  increase  the  likelihood  of  expanded 
conflict  in  the  area  and  lead  to  a  political 
result  unfavorable  to  United  States  foreign 
policy  interests  in  the  Middle  East; 

(9)  if  fighting  in  Lebanon  continues,  there 
is  substantial  potential  for  escalation  of 
United  States  involvement  in  hostilities: 

(10)  because  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon,  the  United  States 
should  not  irrevocably  commit  itself  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon for  an  open-ended  or  extended  period; 

Page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "six  months"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty  days". 

Page  4.  line  19.  after  "each  participating 
country"  insert  the  following:  "and  a  de- 
scription of  the  contribution  of  each  partici- 
pating country  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  and  of  any  other  aid  that  each 
such  country  has  provided  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon". 

Page  4,  line  25.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  5.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  5.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

(6)  the  progress  made  during  the  report- 
ing period  in  the  training  of  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  and  an  assessment  concerning 
when  this  national  force  will  be  capable  of 
maintaining  internal  security  in  Lebanon; 

(7)  the  level  of  fighting  that  has  occurred 
during  the  reporting  period  and.  if  a  cease- 
fire is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  report,  the 
prospects  for  the  continuation  of  this  cease- 
fire: 

(8)  the  estimated  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States  during  the  reporting  period  of 
participation  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon; 

(9)  the  number  of  United  States  military 
casualties  during  the  reporting  period  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon;  and 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  reporting  period  in  negotiations 
designed  to  lead  to  a  political  settlement  in 
Labanon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LINE-ITEM  LEASH  ON  RUNAWAY 
SPENDING 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  a  $200  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  Federal  Government  is 
heading  into  the  worst  economic  disas- 
ter our  Nation  has  ever  faced.  It  is  our 
runaway  spending  that  has  put  us  in 
this  situation  and  if  we  continue  down 
this  path.  I  fear  that  America  as  we 
know  it  will  not  be  here  for  our  grand- 
children to  enjoy.  It  is  time  to  face 
this  fact  and  it  is  time  to  take  action. 

Henry  Hazlitt  offers  us  hope  in  an 
inspiring  commentary,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  He  correctly  points  out  that  the 
problem  rests  with  Congress.  In  order 
to  please  constituents  and  interest 
groups,  Congress  all  too  readily  in- 
cludes extraneous  appropriations  in 
the  budget  it  passes.  Because  the 
President  must  accept  or  reject  an  ap- 
propriations bill  in  its  entirety,  he  has 
no  choice  other  than  to  pass  these 
padded  bills  in  order  to  insure  vital  ap- 
propriations. Since  Congress  will  never 
stop  its  pork-barreling,  Mr.  Hazlitt 
contends  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  the  I^resident  line-item 
veto  power  on  appropriations  bills  is 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  non- 
sense. Someone  must  stand  up  and 
take  responsibility— it  is  clear  that 
Congress  will  not.  Mr.  Hazlitt  suggests 
that  we  allow  the  President  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  the  following  article. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  gives  us  a  viable  solution- 
one  that  warrants  serious  consider- 
ation by  each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  9. 
1983] 

Line-Item  Leash  on  Runaway  Spending 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

We  have  had  45  federal  deficits  in  the 
past  53  years,  and  uninterrupted  deficits  in 
the  past  15  years. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  or 
ending  deficits.  One  is  to  cut  spending,  and 
the  other  to  increase  taxes.  We  can.  of 
course,  try  a  little  of  both. 

This  is  the  approach  contemplated  in  the 
balanced-budget  constitutional  amendment 
before  Congress.  Even  many  of  those  people 
who  have  reservations  favor  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  proposal  raises 
serious  questions.  It  is  complicated.  It  im- 
poses detailed  directions  on  Congress  that 


many  believe  have  a  very  questionable  place 
in  the  Constitution.  Its  spending  and  taxing 
restraints  may  not  allow  for  an  emergency, 
such  as  a  war  or  a  natural  disaster. 

Perhaps  the  main  objection  to  the  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  is  that  it  puts  at 
least  as  much  emphasis  on  obliging  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes  to  achieve  a  balance  as  it 
does  on  cutting  expenditures.  This  mistakes 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  real  evil  in 
the  budgets  of  the  past  half  century  has 
been  growing,  reckless  outlays,  and  not  the 
deficits  per  se. 

If  federal  expenditures  are  at  a  reasonable 
level,  there  isn't  any  great  problem  in  find- 
ing the  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  But  the 
higher  the  spending,  the  more  formidable 
the  taxing  problem  becomes.  Taxes  always 
undermine  incentives,  sales,  employment 
and  production.  The  higher  the  taxes,  the 
greater  the  harm  they  do  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy. Beyond  a  certain  point,  raising  tax 
rates  brings  in  lower  revenues. 

LIPPMANNS  PROPOSED  REMEDY 

All  this  may  seem  too  obvious  to  mention, 
but  it  is  persistently  overlooked.  This  first 
struck  me  forcefully  when  I  encountered  a 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  colunMi  on  March 
5.  1959,  in  which  Walter  Lippmann  com- 
plained: "Both  parties  are  pretending  that 
they  are  struggling  to  balance  the  budget. 
In  fact  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  shows  any  sign  of  being  willing  to 
vote  the  taxes  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced." 

Mr.  Lippmann's  proposed  remedy  followed 
from  his  initial  assumption  that  all  the 
spending  already  going  on,  plus  a  great  deal 
more,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  fallacy  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  mainly  with  increased  taxes  can 
most  easily  be  recognized  if  we  look  at  the 
budget  record  since,  say.  this  Lippmann  pro- 
posal. 

In  fiscal  1959  the  deficit  was  $12.9  billion 
because,  though  budget  receipts  were  $79.2 
billion,  outlays  were  $92.1  billion.  In  1960 
taxes  were  higher,  and  revenues  jumped  to 
$92.4  billion,  enough  to  have  balanced  the 
1959  budget.  They  did  achieve  a  small  sur- 
plus—for one  year.  But  in  1961  spending  was 
raised  to  $97.8  billion,  and  deficits  came 

If  we  now  look  at  1983,  the  estimate  of 
budget  receipts  is  $598.3  billion,  nearly  eight 
times  such  receipts  in  1959.  But  to  no  avail. 
Spending  has  increased  far  more,  leaving  us 
with  a  prospective  deficit  of  $210  billion,  the 
highest  ever. 

If  we  carry  the  record  back  to  1931.  when 
our  string  of  deficits  began,  we  find  we  have 
increased  our  revenues  193  times.  Even  al- 
lowing for  the  inflation  that  the  deficits 
themselves  have  largely  brought  about. 
Congress  has  increased  our  tax  burden  30 
times  in  real  terms— without  stopping  the 
deficits. 

So  let  us  finally  drop  the  delusion  that  we 
can  pay  for  any  level  of  spending  by  raising 
taxes.  That  myth  has  been  leading  us  only 
toward  increased  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  And  let  us  finally  put 
aside,   also,   after  the  past   half  century's 


record,  the  idle  hope  that  Congress  can 
somehow  be  induced  to  return  to  responsi- 
bility or  to  discipline  itself.  What  we  desper- 
ately need  is  an  outside  curb  on  the  current 
unrestrained  power  of  Congress  to  spend. 

How  has  this  license  come  about?  Doesn't 
the  president  have  the  same  power  to  veto 
appropriation  bills  as  he  has  to  veto  other 
measures?  Theoretically  he  does.  But  Con- 
gress has  perfected  the  device  of  throwing 
in  pork-barrel,  log-rolling  and  other  vote- 
buying  appropriations  with  those  that  the 
president  needs  to  carry  on  the  government. 
In  addition.  Congress  has  perfected  the 
practice  of  passing  its  appropriation  bills  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session,  so  that  if  the 
president  vetoed  a  typical  omnibus  spending 
bill  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable 
item,  he  would  be  left  without  any  money  at 
all.  So  far  as  appropriations  bills  are  con- 
cerned. Congress  has  usurped  total  power. 
The  presidential  veto  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity. 

The  cure  for  this  would  be  a  constitution- 
al amendment  granting  the  president  power 
to  reduce  or  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

This  isn't  a  new  proposal;  it  has  a  long  his- 
tory. There  isn't  any  evidence,  it  is  true, 
that  the  question  was  even  discussed  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  But  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  when  the  Confed- 
erate states  delegates  met  to  frame  their 
own  constitution,  the  problem  had  been  rec- 
ognized. And  they  specifically  provided  for 
the  presidential  item  veto.  In  1867.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  complained  that  Con- 
gress had  thrown,  objectionable  provisions 
into  a  section  of  an  appropriations  act  that 
"virtually  deprives  the  President  of  his  con- 
stitutional functions  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army."  He  felt  forced,  never- 
theless, to  give  his  approval  to  the  measure, 
■but  to  accompany  it  with  my  protest." 

Then,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  asked 
Congress  in  1873  to  amend  the  Constitution 
•to  authorize  the  Executive  to  approve  of  so 
much  of  any  measure  passing  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  as  his  judgment  may  dic- 
tate, without  approving  the  whole,  the  dis- 
approved portion  or  portions  to  be  subject 
to  the  sEune  rules  as  now. "  Presidents  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  in  1879,  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  in  1882.  repeated  this  recommenda- 
tion, though  confining  it  to  appropriation 
measures. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  next  presi- 
dent to  ask  for  the  item  veto,  followed  by 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Harry  S  Truman  in 
his  ■Memoirs"  wrote:  'One  important  lack 
in  the  presidential  veto  power.  I  believe,  is 
authority  to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills." 

Despite  this  long  history.  Congress  has 
done  precisely  nothing.  The  apparently  in- 
soluble problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to 
get  congressmen  voluntarily  to  give  up  or 
share  a  power  that  they  have  managed  to 
usurp. 

If  we  can't  get  two-thirds  of  Congress  vol- 
untarily to  submit  to  the  states  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  president  the  item  veto, 
how  can  we  get  around  this  obstacle? 


This    "bullet  "  symbol  .dent.fies  statements  or  insertions  wh.ch  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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BUSINESS     INVESTMENT 
COMPANY   ACT   25TH  ANNIVER- 


PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  27.  1983 

Mr.  M  TCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1983 
marks  tlie  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company 
(SBIC)  jrogram.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  sma  I  businesses,  in  spite  of  their 
enormou ;  benefits  to  society,  were 
often  un;  ible  to  obtain  startup  and  ex- 
pansion (  apital  from  established  lend- 
ing inst  tutions.  Congress  acted  to 
close  thii   "equity  gap"  with  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  paving  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
financial  framework.  The  program  has 
been  a  tremendous  success,  primarily 
in  terms  of  generating  small  business 
growth,  creating  employment  opportu- 
nities and  increasing  tax  revenues  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SBIC's  are  privately  managed  and 
operated  financial  institutions,  li- 
censed by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, which  provide  equity  capital, 
long-term  loans  and  management  as- 
sistance to  small  and  independent 
businesses,  especially  those  with  sig- 
nificant growth  potential.  They  are 
permitted  to  supplement  their  private 
investment  capital  with  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Government  at  an  in- 
terest rate  slightly  above  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  There 
are  approximately  500  SBIC's  in  oper- 
ation today,  and  the  Washington- 
based  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies  esti- 
mates that  nearly  $5  billion  has  been 
invested  in  66,000  new  and  growing 
small  businesses  since  the  program 
began. 

Congress  also  recognized  that  the 
Government  should  help  stimulate 
SBIC's  to  invest  more  funds  in  minori- 
ty-owned small  firms.  In  1971,  a  new 
and  specialized  form  of  SBIC  was  au- 
thorized to  invest  in  small  businesses 
owned  by  minorities  and  Vietnam  war 
veterans.  Conmionly  referred  to  as  mi- 
nority enterprise  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  (MESBIC's),  these  in- 
vestment firms  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  SBIC  program,  governed  by  simi- 
lar regulations,  and  are  especially  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  minority 
business  community.  Between  1974-82, 
MESBIC's  have  invested  more  than 
$260  million  in  small,  disadvantaged 
firms.  Today  there  are  approximately 
140  MESBIC's  in  operation. 

Attesting  to  the  SBIC  program's  suc- 
cess is  an  economic-impact  study  by 
Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells  (DH&S)  and 
Arther  D.  Little,  Inc.,  which  showed 
that  SBIC-backed  firms  experience 
growth  rates  almost  10  times  as  great 
as  those  of  other  small  companies  in 
such  key  areas  as  sales  and  profits. 
These  firms  have  created  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs  and  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  productivity. 
The  DH&S  study  also  showed  that  the 
employment  growth  of  SBIC-assisted 
small  firms  has  been  10  times  greater 
than  that  of  American  companies  in 
general.  It  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  $312  to  create  a  permanent, 
full-time  job  through  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  supplying  small  busi- 
ness with  needed  equity  capital, 
SBIC's  have  provided  a  bargain  for 
American  taxpayers.  A  separate  cost- 
benefit  study  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective 
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ever  developed  by  the  Government. 
For  every  taxpayer  dollar  invested  in 
the  SBIC  program,  the  Government 
has  received  $110  back  in  the  form  of 
tax  revenues. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  SBIC  program  is  the  partner- 
ship it  involves  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  As  the  only  venture 
capital  program  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  Government  and  private  re- 
sources can  work  together  for  the  full 
benefit  of  small  business  and  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  12  companies  spurred 
to  success  with  financing  from  an 
SBIC  or  MESBIC.  These  firms  will  be 
honored  at  the  SBIC  industry's  25th 
anniversary  celebration  dinner  on  Sep- 
tember 27  here  in  Washington.  These 
distinguished  small  businesses  are: 
American  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  Ault,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Mirm.;  DICOMED  Corp.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Digitron,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Essence  Comunications,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  E.  R.  Green  &  Assoc,  Inc., 
Carle  Place,  N.Y.;  Lifeline  Systems, 
Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Martinez  «& 
Rutter,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  NBI,  Inc., 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Palm  Harbor  Homes, 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Pandick  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Quantum  Corp., 
Milpitas,  Calif.  I  am  pleased  that  sev- 
eral of  these  companies  are  minority 
owned. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
First  Midwest  Capital  Corp.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  the  Nation's  first  SBIC, 
whose  25  years  of  success  are  testimo- 
ny to  the  effectiveness  of  the  SBIC 
program  and  to  the  leadership  of  that 
SBIC's  management  team. 

Congratulations  to  the  SBIC  and 
MESBIC  industries  for  their  remarka- 
ble achievements  in  providing  vitally 
needed  venture  capital  to  small  and 
minority  businesses,  the  most  produc- 
tive and  innovative  segment  of  our 
economy.* 


LEBANON:  ERRORS  AND 
LESSONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Christian  Science 
Monitor  written  by  Representative 
ScHEtJER,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  This  editorial,  which 
deals  with  our  policy  in  Lebanon,  re- 
flects the  deeply  held  beliefs  of  our 
colleague  from  New  York.  Representa- 
tive ScHEUER  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
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experience.  He  has  served  in  this  body 
for  19  years,  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  this  article  re- 
flects his  great  concern  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  State  of  Israel  and  his  desire 
to  bring  peace  to  that  troubled  region. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
26.  1983] 
Lebanon:  Errors  and  Lessons 
(By  James  H.  Scheuer) 
A  year  ago.  I  stood  in  the  streets  of  Beirut 
talking  with  ordinary  Lebanese  as  they  cele- 
brated the  departure  of  PLO  guerrillas,  the 
election  of  Bashlr  Gemayel  as  President, 
and  their  hopes  for  peace  at  last  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  communal  strife  Inflamed 
by  Arafat's  gunmen  and  Syrian  troops. 
Beirut  was  on  the  verge  of  regaining  Its  role 
as  a  prosperous  center  of  culture,  finance, 
and  communication  in  the  Middle  East. 

Today,  the  hopes  are  dashed  and  Lebanon 
is  a  mess.  The  President  elected  a  year  ago 
was  assassinated,  the  government  of  his 
brother-successor  teeters  near  collapse  and 
American  soldiers  are  being  killed  and 
maimed  on  foreign  soil  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years.  Today,  instead  of  having  been 
humiliated  and  ousted  as  an  influence  In 
the  region,  Russia  has  massively  rearmed 
Syria  and  holds  a  tight  grip  on  the  Syrian 
Army  with  "advisers"  down  to  the  battalion 
level.  The  Soviets  have  deployed  SAM-5 
missiles,  manned  exclusively  by  Russians 
and  command-linked  directly  to  the  Soviet 
nuclear-missile  network  In  southern  Russia. 
A  year  ago.  with  the  PLO's  military  appa- 
ratus facing  elimination  and  Russia's  mili- 
tary equipment  and  political  support  of  Its 
radical  clients  discredited,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration leaped  In.  Instead  of  backing 
our  Israeli  and  pro- Western  Lebanese  allies. 
Ronald  Reagan,  like  his  predecessor,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hubris  that  ultimately 
plagues  provincial  politicians  suddenly 
thrust  on  the  world  stage.  Overeager,  quick 
to  assert  Itself,  and  with  a  zeal  uncomplicat- 
ed by  any  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
historical  forces  involved,  the  administra- 
tion rushed  In  and  saved  our  adversaries- 
Syria.  Russia,  and  the  PLO— from  certain 
political  and  military  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
our  allies— Israel  and  Lebanon.  Every  Druze 
mortar  shell  is  a  deadly  reminder  of  oppor- 
tunities lost. 

The  Reagan  administration  systematically 
and  publicly  attacked  Israel.  Weinberger 
condemned,  Reagan  frowned,  and  State  De- 
partment Arabists  fumed.  Instead  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  small.  Incremental 
steps  that  could  build  on  the  peace  process, 
the  administration  diluted  the  climate  for 
peace  by  advancing  a  quick  fix.  dubbed  the 
Reagan  Plan.  The  United  States  chose  the 
critical  moments  of  opportunity  for  both 
Lebanon  and  Israel  to  divert  attention 
toward  an  unachievable,  all-encompassing 
Middle  East  settlement.  This  set  us  apart 
from  our  supposed  allies  while  their  forces 
were  still  In  the  field. 

We  pandered  to  Hussein.  He  flirted  and 
demurred  until  even  Ronald  Reagan  must 
have  realized  that  a  Jordanian  King  cannot 
be  a  statesman  when  he  fears  assassination 
for  merely  talking  of  peace  with  Israel.  We 
pandered  to  the  Saudis.  They  have  taken 
our  AW  ACS,  recycled  our  petrodollars  to 
the  PLO.  and  have  continued  to  undermine 
the  peace  progress  begun  at  Camp  David. 

Basically.  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  frittered  away  Lebanon's  op- 
portunity of  a  year  ago  to  join  Egypt  as  an- 
other nation  at  peace  with  Israel.  The 
Reagan    Middle    East    policy    has    lurched 
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from  confusing  and  Ill-timed  to  vague  and 
dangerous. 

What  are  the  broad  policy  lessons  of  Leba- 
non? 

After  35  years  of  Jordanian  and  Syrian  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  with  Israel,  the  US  should 
stop  trying  to  entice  them  Into  the  peace 
process  with  extravagant  promises,  sophisti- 
cated weapons  sales,  and  a  hope  that  US  In- 
decisiveness  and  weaknesses  will  be  Inter- 
preted as  flexibility  and  "evenhandedness." 
For  60  years,  Syria  has  insisted  that  all  of 
Lebanon  is  a  part  of  a  "Greater  Syria. " 
Syria  has  cast  its  lot  with  the  Soviets.  No 
carrots  offered  by  the  US  will  Induce  them 
to  quit  Lebanon,  particularly  with  their 
cherished  goal  of  annexing  Lebanon  within 
sight. 

Saudi  money  and  Influence  is  always  going 
to  place  its  highest  premium  on  deflecting 
radical  Arab  threats  to  the  monarchy's  sur- 
vival rather  than  advancing  any  plans,  large 
or  small,  for  peace  in  the  region. 

Arab  states  will  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  (as  in  the  case  of  Egypt),  or  find  a 
modus  Vivendi  (as  in  the  case  of  Jordan  and 
Lebanon),  when  it  is  In  their  best  Interests 
and  when  their  leaders  do  not  fear  assassi- 
nation by  radicals  for  seeking  peace  with 
Israel. 

Unfocused  American  political  intervention 
can  often  be  counterproductive  and  down- 
right dangerous.  Grandiose  "overall"  settle- 
ments make  good  press  conferences,  but 
they  also  send  the  wrong  signals  and  can 
turn  the  potential  for  an  Incremental  step 
toward  peace  Into  a  major  combat  Imbroglio 
dragging  us  closer  to  a  full-scale  war  In  the 
Middle  East. 

While  it  is  clear  that  all  of  Lebanon's 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  any  single 
event,  it  Is  equally  clear  that  the  withdrawal 
of  Syria  and  a  lessening  of  Soviet  control  Is 
the  crawling  before  the  walking,  the  sine 
qua  non,  of  the  Lebanon  equation. 
What  then  should  we  do  now? 
First,  we  must  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
pro- Western  Gemayel  government.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  It  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  Instant  American  debacle.  Con- 
gress must  make  It  clear  that  our  military 
presence  Is  neither  an  open-ended  blank 
check  nor  a  face-saving  exercise  of  such 
short  duration  as  to  constitute  merely  a 
"decent  Interval"  before  Syrian  forces  and 
their  radical  proxies  march  Into  Beirut. 

Second,  the  Gemayel  government  must  be 
persuaded  to  negotiate  a  genuine 
rapproachement  with  those  Lebanese  ele- 
ments patriotic  enough  to  reject  Syrian  col- 
laboration and  Russian  domination.  Obvi- 
ously, much  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
convince  the  Lebanese  that  our  treatment 
of  Israel  over  the  past  year  will  not  be  re- 
peated with  them  at  some  critical  moment. 
Finally,  the  US  must  recognize  that  only 
effectively  coordinated  US-Israell  efforts 
will  be  successful  In  deterring  Soviet -Syrian 
designs  In  Lebanon  and  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  time  for  a  new  strategic 
agreement  between  us  and  our  democratic 
ally,  Israel.  The  US  must  make  It  clear  to 
Syria,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  USSR 
that  continued  Intransigence  will  result  In 
stronger  American  support  for  Israel  and, 
ultimately,  for  Israeli  claims  in  the  Golan, 
Gaza,  and  the  West  Bank. 

With  dependable  American  support  and  a 
consistent  Middle  East  policy,  Israel  and 
moderate  Arabs  can  be  brought  together  by 
time  and  self-interest  in  an  accommodation 
Indistinguishable  from  peace.  Israel  and 
Egypt  do  not  have  a  perfect  relationship, 
but  Israelis  and  Egyptians  are  not  killing 
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each  other,  either.  Reproducing  this  situa- 
tion within  Lebanon  would  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  peace.* 


IMF  BILL  IS  REALLY  A  JOBS 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  much  of  the  debate  on  the  in- 
creased U.S.  quota  for  the  IMF.  the 
impact  on  U.S.  employment  seems  to 
be  lost.  "More  than  300,000  U.S.  jobs 
have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  declines  in 
Latin  American  growth  and  imports," 
according  to  Bob  Hormats,  writing  in 
the  September  21  Washington  Post. 
The  loss  of  ability  to  import  by  Latin 
countries  directly  affects  the  U.S. 
economy.  It  is  essential  that  we  do 
what  we  can  to  support  a  stimulation 
of  Latin  economic  development  and 
trade  to  help  our  own  economic  resur- 
gence. 

Some  say  that  supporting  the  IMF 
does  not  help  a  country  improve  its 
economy  or  help  the  United  States  im- 
prove its  exports  because  the  IMF  re- 
quires a  restriction  on  imports.  Yet, 
the  figures  show  that  in  19  out  of  26 
recent  cases  where  a  restructing  pro- 
gram has  been  required  by  the  IMF. 
those  countries  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease their  growth  and  imports  in  the 
first  years  compared  to  the  period 
before  implementing  the  IMF  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  Mr. 
Hormats'  comments. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  21,  1983] 
The  IMF  Bill  Is  Really  a  Jobs  Bill 
(By  Robert  D.  Hormats) 
Congress  has  before  it  a  particularly  Im- 
portant jobs  bill:  legislation  to  Increase  the 
resources    of    the    International    Monetary 
Fund.  Its  fate  will  significantly  affect  that 
of    hundreds    of    thousands    of    American 
workers  whose  jobs  depend  on  exports  to  de- 
veloping nations.  In  fact,  because  roughly  4 
percent   of   U.S.    GNP   depends   on   Third 
World  markets,  this  legislation,  and  addi- 
tional support  for  the  World  Bank,  must  be 
part  of  any  serious  strategy  for  sustained 
U.S.  recovery. 

There  Is  a  curious  paradox  today  In  Wash- 
ington. On  one  hand,  strong  concerns  are 
raised  about  problems  caused  or  made  worse 
by  high  developlng-country  debt:  political 
unrest  abroad,  particularly  In  South  Amer- 
ica, and  large  U.S.  trade  deficits,  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  American  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  strong  resistance  in 
many  quarters  to  providing  adequate  re- 
sources to  the  very  institutions  responsible 
for  facilitating  a  smooth  resolution  of  the 
debt  problem— the  IMF  and  World  Bank. 

So  far  developing-country  debt  has  not  led 
to  the  financial  crisis  many  feared.  Nor, 
however.  Is  It  close  to  being  resolved.  Most 
high-debt  countries  continue  to  recognize 
the  need  to  reduce  the  gap  between  debt 
and  their  ability  to  service  It  and  to  over- 
come structural  problems  that  weaken  eco- 
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i.  Budget  restraints  force  cuts 
nutrition    and    education    pro- 
hurts  people  already  suffering 
economic  growth  and  high 
,.  And  investment  in  new  pro- 
is  being  postponed, 
factors  are  generating  intense  social 
pressures.  Most  developing  na- 
high  rates  of  population  growth, 
benefits  and  only  recent- 
political  systems.  Long  peri- 
decline,   high  unemploy- 
cuts   in   social   programs  cause 
.  The  potential  for  instabll- 
Even  relatively  localized 
whose  objectives   are  primarily 
parochial,  can  magnify  their  in- 
playing  on  economic  discontent, 
has   surely   strengthened 
;hat  are  causing  the  U.S.  concern 
America.  It  would  be  consider- 
alarming  if  economic  problems 
.  and  strengthened  support  for. 
of  the  right  and  left  in  the  larger 
the  hemisphere. 

economic  plight  of  developing 
does  not  affect  their  citizens 
1975  to  1981,  U.S.  exports  of 
services  to  Third  World  countries 
rom  $40  billion  to  almost  $100 
approximately  1.5  million 
.  this  country.  Altogether  in  1981 
million  American  jobs  depended 
to  developing  areas. 

nations  have  pursued  aus- 
--  To  reduce  debt,  their  imports 
dramatically.  This  is  particular- 
Latin  America— the  largest  devel- 
market  for  U.S.  products  and  the 
_  the  largest  debt  burden.  In  1982 
Argentina  fell  by  roughly  40  per- 
Njexico  and  Chile  by  about  35  per- 
by  10  percent.  1983  has  been 
fall.  More  than  300,000  U.S.  jobs 
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growth  and  imports.  This 
particularly  adverse  effect  on  U.S. 
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w^ks  annual  meeting  of  the  IMF 
Bank  will  need  to  address  the 
situation  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  De- 
^owth.  by  causing  a  trade  surplus, 
ability  of  countries  to  service 
but  reduce  public  support  for 
Most  developing  countries  seem 
to  accept  austerity  and  net  out- 
c  npital  for  a  limited  time  in  order 
It  least  a  portion  of  their  debt, 
such  costs  in  part  to  maintain 
foreign  private  and  government- 
financing,  in  part  to  avoid  the 
disrjiptions  that  would  follow  debt  re- 
and  in  part  because  they  expect 
a  reasonable  time  austerity  can 
capital  inflows  will  resume, 
leavily  indebted  countries  suffer 
net    capital    outflows,    if    their 
foreign   markets   and   borrowing 
comtnercial  banks  and  goveriunent  in- 
is  frustrated,  and  if  their  econo- 
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mies  continue  to  decline,  the  debt  issue  will 
become  increasingly  politicized  within  and 
among  them.  Pressures  will  grow  for  unilat- 
eral (as  opposed  to  negotiated)  measures,  in- 
cluding various  types  of  moratoriums. 

Healthy  world  recovery  would,  of  course, 
considerably  improve  the  outlook.  But  this 
cannot  be  counted  on.  And  even  a  relatively 
strong  recovery  would  not  eliminate  certain 
structural  problems.  Moreover,  resolution  of 
the  debt  problem  itself  will  be  an  important 
component  in  ensuring  sustained  recovery 
in  the  industrialized  countries.  Therefore  a 
focused  set  of  measures  to  address  the  debt 
issue  specifically  is  needed. 

The  IMF  and  World  Bank  must  be  given 
increased  resources  if  they  are  to  help  facili- 
tate resolution  of  the  debt  problem  without 
political  instability  or  sharp  reductions  in 
gowth.  An  increase  in  their  funds  is  not,  of 
course,  the  whole  answer.  But,  if  effectively 
utilized,  such  increases  can  help  ease  the 
debt  burden  and  in  so  doing  create  the  in- 
centives to  encourage:  (a)  continuation  of 
adjustment  efforts  and  repayment  of  debt: 
(b)  prudent  increases  in  commercial  bank 
lending,  and  (c)  willingness  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences through  negotiation  between  bor- 
rowers and  lenders. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  is  passage 
of  legislation,  without  inappropriate  encum- 
brances, to  provide  the  U.S.  share  of  recent- 
ly agreed  increases  in  IMF  quotas  and  in  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  (an  IMF 
■backup  fund").  Unless  the  IMF  has  addi- 
tional resources  it  will  be  unable  to  meet 
new  requirements  to  support  adjustment 
measures.  High-debt  countries  unable  to 
obtain  IMF  support  will  suffer  a  further 
sharp  reduction  in  growth.  New  commercial 
bank  lending  will  decline.  Political  stability 
will  suffer  a  serious  blow,  as  will  American 
trade. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  in  addition  to  being 
important  to  avoid  unrest  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, this  is  a  'jobs  bill"— which  will  im- 
prove export  prospects  for  U.S.  industries 
still  suffering  from  high  unemployment.  An 
increase  in  IMF  Special  Drawing  Rights  to 
bolster  depleted  foreign  exchange  reserves 
would  also  add  a  margin  for  growth  and 
trade.  And.  toward  these  same  ends,  indus- 
trialized countries  should  agree  to  facilitate 
IMF  borrowing  in  their  markets  in  the 
event  that  becomes  necessary  to  augment 
its  liquidity. 

Additional  development  assistance 
through  the  World  Bank— and  more  co-fi- 
nancing between  it  and  commercial  banks- 
is  needed  to  help  high-debt  countries  to 
stengthen  the  productive  sectors  of  their 
economies,  reorient  production  away  from 
import  substitution,  and  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  private  investment.  World  Bank 
funds  are  also  critically  needed  to  address 
social  and  human  needs. 

The  World  Bank  also  should  be  permitted 
to  accelerate  lending  for  spare  parts,  indus- 
trial supplies  and  new  equipment  to  over- 
come stagnation  in  key  sectors.  And  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  new  ar- 
rangements—perhaps even  a  new  facility— 
that  permits  it  to  guarantee  a  portion  of 
new  commercial  bank  loans  to  supplement 
World  Bank  lending.  Finally,  and  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  poorest  nations,  it  is 
vital  that  there  be  a  large  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  World  Banks  soft  loan  window.  These 
funds  are  vital  to  the  low-income  peoples  of 
Africa  and  Sourth  Asia,  and  also  free  up 
somewhat  higher  cost  funds  for  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

While  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  clearly  make  budgetary  trade-offs,  and 
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the  choices  are  particularly  hard  in  light  of 
pressures  to  cut  the  budget  deficit— which 
in  my  judgment  is  the  key  to  sustained  U.S. 
and  world  recovery— it  would  be  wrong  to 
believe  that  funds  could  be  withheld  from 
the  IMF  or  World  Bank  without  a  major 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  same  country 
that  spends  so  much  to  counter  threats  to 
stabilty  in  Central  America,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  must  see  the  lack  of  wisdom  in 
failure  to  provide  the  relatively  small  sums 
needed  to  avoid  to  conditions  that  breed  in- 
stability in  this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  And,  if  we  are  serious  about  re- 
covery in  the  United  States  and  reducing 
unemployment,  then  we  surely  cannot  fail 
to  support  programs  to  resolve  the  debt 
problem,  for  to  do  so  would  jeopardize  mar- 
kets in  developing  countries  that  take  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  exports  than 
Europe  and  Japan  combined.* 


BARTER  PROMOTION  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  the 
"Barter  Promotion  Act  of  1983," 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  1638  by  Senators  Tower,  Hum- 
phrey, Symms.  and  Nickles.  This  bill 
again  points  out  the  urgent  need  for 
reform  in  the  system  whereby  our 
Government-owned  surplus  agricultur- 
al products  can  be  swapped  to  offset 
the  unmet  goals  of  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile.  The  current  world  eco- 
nomic situation  and  our  own  domestic 
situation  make  innovative  methods  to 
facilitate  trade  attractive.  These  con- 
ditions include  the  high  world  debt 
problems  which  are  precluding  the 
smooth  flow  of  much  needed  agricul- 
tural goods  to  some  of  our  potential 
customers;  slow  world  markets  for 
many  of  the  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  are  not  available  in  the 
United  States,  but  may  be  exported  by 
other  nations;  huge  Government- 
owned  surpluses  of  dairy  products 
(over  470  million  pounds  of  butter,  851 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  1.3  bil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk);  and 
limited  appropriations  for  the  national 
defense  stockpile  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  unmet  goals  is 
valued  at  over  $10  billion. 

Under  the  barter  authority  included 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  Charter  Act,  barter  of  some  60 
materials  from  50  countries  was  facili- 
tated from  1950  to  1973.  In  1973.  the 
program  was  suspended  for  a  number 
of  reasons  including  changes  in  the 
strategic  stockpile  goals,  and  an  inabil- 
ity to  match  suppliers  of  strategic  ma- 
terials with  those  which  need  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  products.  Also, 
during  the  1970's,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports expanded  at  an  unprecedented 
rate— total  sales  in   fiscal   year   1972 
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were  $8.2  billion  and  by   fiscal  year 

1981.  the  figure  was  $43.8  billion.  How- 
ever, the  world  economic  situation  has 
taken  its  toll  on  our  exports  and 
USDA  is  projecting  a  second  consecu- 
tive year  of  decline  in  total  exports  to 
perhaps  $34.5  billion.  Since  February 

1982,  two  new  barter  arrangements 
with  Jamaica  have  been  negotiated. 

However,  as  Senator  Tower  pointed 
out  when  he  introduced  this  bill, 
reform  is  needed  in  the  barter  author- 
ity. There  are  four  major  problems 
with  the  current  authority  which  this 
bill  attempts  to  correct  in  the  interest 
of  again  making  barter  a  tool  for 
trade: 

First:  Due  to  a  1968  amendment,  all 
U.S.  Government  barter  contracts 
must  be  bilateral  involving  a  direct  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries. 
However,  during  the  barter  program 
that  had  begun  in  1950.  the  contracts 
had  evolved  from  bilateral  to  multilat- 
eral to  open-ended.  This  evolution  re- 
flected the  fact  that  opportunities  for 
strictly  bilateral  deals  were  limited 
and  the  prospects  for  exchanges  in- 
creased if  third  parties  could  be  in- 
volved. This  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  allow  a  return  to  multilat- 
eral contracts,  provided  that  such 
agreements  do  not  displace  cash  sales 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products  or  dis- 
rupt world  market  prices. 

Second:  Government-to-government 
barter  is  expensive  and  cumbersome. 
Our  earlier  program  relied  on  private 
companies  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  bill  to  again  encourage  private  in- 
volvement. 

Third.  Currently,  it  takes  nothing 
short  of  a  Presidential  mandate  to  pull 
all  the  interested  agencies  within  the 
U.S.  Government  together  to  arrange 
a  barter  deal.  Two  barter  deals  have 
been  negotiated  under  the  current  ad- 
ministration, both  involving  the  ship- 
ment of  dairy  products  to  Jamaica  for 
bauxite,  and  both  were  initiated  at  the 
direction  of  the  President.  There  have 
been  several  proposals  for  barter 
transactions  presented  to  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  interested  in  barter 
but  due  to  disagreement  among  the 
agencies,  none  have  been  negotiated. 
This  bill  will  require  that  an  office  be 
set  up  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  coordinate  our  barter 
policy. 

Fourth.  The  Government  account- 
ing conventions  may  preclude  any  ef- 
forts to  expand  our  barter  activities 
since  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion must  be  reimbursed  for  all  of  the 
agricultural  products  used  to  acquire 
the  strategic  material  through  barter. 
However,  the  current  level  of  appro- 
priations ($120  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year)  for  the  national  defense 
stockpile  severely  limits  all  purchases 
of  materials.  For  example,  the  repay- 
ment for  the  Jamaican  bauxite  barters 
will  be  carried  out  over  several  years. 
This  bill  removes  the  present  require- 
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ment  that  the  CCC  must  be  reim- 
bursed. 

This  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  to  Congress 
the  activities  of  the  administration's 
ad  hoc  interagency  barter  discussion 
group. 

During  this  period  of  large  interna- 
tional debt,  tight  budgets,  and  scarce 
foreign  exchange,  the  fine-tuning  of 
methods  to  keep  trade  flowing  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
interest  of  expanding  agricultural 
trade  while  at  the  same  time  bolster- 
ing the  national  defense  stockpile,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONORABLE  LOUIS 
L.  GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louis 
L.  Goldstein.  State  Comptroller  of 
Maryland,  will  be  honored  by  the 
Mental  Health  Association  on  Wednes- 
day. September  28.  He  will  be  celebrat- 
ing his  70th  birthday  and  45  years  of 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

I  have  known  Goldstein  for  many 
years,  and  he  has  been  consistently  a 
hard  worker,  honest,  and  sincere.  He 
has  given  the  State  of  Maryland  his 
perseverance,  dedication,  and  strong 
will  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  to  serve 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  elected  State 
comptroller  in  1958  and  has  been  re- 
elected each  time  since  1958.  He  also 
was  elected  and  served  in  the  Mary- 
land State  Senate  from  1946  to  1959. 

Marylanders  know  this  very  witty 
and  lively  man  as  "Louie."  He  is  a 
good  friend,  and  as  such.  I  listen  to  his 
report  on  the  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  vegetables  he 
raised  on  his  farm  in  southern  Mary- 
land, better  known  as  Calvert  County. 

Louis  L.  Goldstein  is  a  man  of  princi- 
ple, integrity,  and  commitment,  and 
God  will  continue  to  bless  him  "Real 
Good."» 


KILLING  THE  GOOSE  THAT 
LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGG 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  present- 
ed, I  encourage  people  to  communicate 
their  opinions  and  problems  with 
regard  to  Federal  legislation  to  those 
who  are  elected  to  represent  them.  I 
especially  urge  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation when  pension  issues  are  in- 
volved   because    they    are    inevitably 
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complex  and  the  vast  universe  and  va- 
riety of  pension  plans  add  to  the  con- 
fusion. 

Oftentimes,  the  reaction  I  get  seems 
to  be,  "But  is  anyone  listening."  There 
is  the  distinct  feeling  that,  when  it 
comes  to  pensions,  too  many  of  our 
colleagues  hold  to  the  theory  that  tax 
advantages  for  providing  pensions  are 
just  another  shelter  for  the  rich. 
Therefore,  so  this  school  of  thought 
goes,  reduce  and  restrict  the  pensions 
of  the  owners  and  managers  who  pay 
the  costs  and  never  mind  the  objec- 
tions being  raised. 

What  this  thinking  overlooks  is  that 
the  result  of  this  misinformed  logic, 
which  so  clearly  was  followed  most  re- 
cently in  enactment  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(TEFRA),  is  that  those  who  bear  the 
cost  will  decide  it  is  not  worth  it.  In 
other  words,  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  fewer  employer-sponsored  pension 
plans— not  because  the  idea  is  un- 
sound, but  rather  because  we  who 
write  our  tax  laws  will  not  heed  the 
warnings  we  get. 

One  of  those  who  heard  my  plea 
that  the  "pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,"  recently  wrote  me  on  how  he 
tried  to  turn  TEFRA  around  and  how 
his  efforts  fell  on  deaf  ears.  If  we  per- 
sist in  ignoring  the  reality  of  why  em- 
ployers sponsor  pensions,  he  warns, 
there  simply  will  be  no  pension  plans 
sponsored.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read— and  heed— his  message,  which 
follows: 

Walton  Lantaff  Schroede3i  &  Carson. 

Coral  Gables.  Fla..  AugiLSt  15.  1983. 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlenborn, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Erlenborn:  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Florida  Bar  but  unfortunate- 
ly was  unable  to  attend  the  luncheon  at  the 
Florida  Bar  meeting  at  Disney  World  on 
June  17.  1983.  I  did  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  speech  that  you  presented  at 
that  time,  and  I  agree  almost  completely 
with  everything  that  you  have  said. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  must  express  my 
disagreement  on.  In  your  closing  you  indi- 
cated that  you  felt  that  the  "pen  is  mighter 
than  the  sword"  and  asked  the  audience  to 
write  their  own  congressman  and  senators 
to  assist  you  in  keeping  the  public  and  pri- 
vate pension  systems  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  have  to  say  that  I  am  totally  dis- 
heartened by  the  lack  of  response  and  lack 
of  action  which  the  letters  which  I  wrote 
and  letters  which  hundreds  of  my  clients 
wrote  during  the  initial  consideration  of 
H.R.  6410  and  then  the  abomination  that 
was  enacted  as  The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  We  wrote,  called, 
sent  telegrams  and  did  everything  that  we 
could  to  express  our  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  the  pension  legislation  initially 
proposed  in  H.R.  6410  and  ultimately  incor- 
porated in  The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act.  I  received  very  few  replies 
and,  in  fact,  only  two  Congressmen  from 
Florida  have  seemed  at  all  interested.  The 
Honorable  William  Lehman  is  the  most  in- 
terested, and  he  has  been  very  helpful. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

weeks  beginning  after  September  30.  1983. 
when  the  present  program  would  terminate 
but  for  the  extension  provided  for  in  this 
bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  propose  to  each  State  which 
has  an  agreement  in  effect  under  the  Feder- 
al Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
a  modification  of  the  agreement  to  provide 
for  payment  of  benefits  under  the  act  as 
amended  by  this  bill.  After  such  modifica- 
tion is  proposed,  a  State  will  have  3  weeks  to 
agree  to  the  modified  agreement,  and  if  the 
State  fails  or  refuses  to  enter  into  a  modi- 
fied agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
quired to  terminate  the  agreement  with  the 
State  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last  week 
which  ends  on  or  before  such  3-week  period. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

Outlays  for  benefits  and  administration: 
Fiscal  year  1984— $2.2  billion:  fiscal  year 
1985— $1.1  billion:  18-month  total— $3.3  bil- 
lion.* 


September  27,  1983 


September  27,  1983 


personal  regards. 

Charles  P.  Sacher.» 


EXPtANATION   OF   THE   FED- 
SUPPLEMENTAL       COM- 
PENSAtriON  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  198  t 


HON.  O  JIROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 


OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tueday,  September  27.  1983 
C>  MPBELL. 
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THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  New  Federalism  pro- 
posal represents  a  major  shift  in  na- 
tional priorities  and  resource  alloca- 
tion that  is  troubling  on  many  differ- 
ent fronts. 

While  this  plan  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful to  date,  it  will  not  disappear  as 
long  as  conservative  programs  and  ide- 
ology dominate  the  national  scene. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  conclusion  of  a  paper  on 
New  Federalism  written  by  my  son 
Larry  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
New  Federalism 

Seen  in  its  larger  context,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's "New  Federalism  "  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  conservative  trend  dating  back 
to  the  Nixon  administration  to  cut  back  on 
federal  welfare  responsibilities  and  perhaps 
dismantle  the  welfare  state.  This  includes 
attacks  upon  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  providing  uniform  minimum  stand- 
ards for  basic  human  needs,  for  public  infra- 
structure, and  for  other  "public  goods  "  such 
as  environmental  quality  and  occupational 
safety. 

Under  the  guise  of  decentralizing  political 
power  and  promoting  state  and  local  auton- 
omy, the  "New  Federalism  "  would  abrogate 
federal  responsibilities  to  human  welfare 
and  public  infrastructure  needs.  The  pro- 
posal ignores  the  criteria  and  concerns  that 
have  led  to  the  historical  development  of 
the  national  agenda  and  federal  role  in  do- 
mestic concerns.  In  particular,  federal  funds 
and  political  initiative  are  crucial  to  main- 
taining spillover  and  redistributive  services 
as  well  as  to  ensuring  uniformity  in  provi- 
sion of  public  service.  As  a  result,  the  "New 
Federalism  "  would  likely  lead  to  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  basic  public  services  in 
many  states  and  localities,  especially  those 
services  for  low  income  and  disadvantaged 
persons.  Current  regional,  interstate,  and 
intrastate  disparities  in  provision  of  public 
services  would  be  exacerbated. 


As  part  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
broader  economic  program  and  ideology,  the 
"New  Federalism"  aims  at  shifting  national 
resources  from  social  programs  to  military 
programs,  from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and 
from  the  public  sector  generally  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

By  eliminating  federal  aid  for  many  do- 
mestic programs,  the  "New  Federalism" 
would  free  up  national  enery  and  revenues 
for  increases  in  military  spending. 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  contribute 
to  a  shift  of  national  resources  from  poor  to 
rich  by  eliminating  federal  aid  for  most  pov- 
erty programs.  Meanwhile,  the  administra- 
tion s  current  tax  reductions  send  national 
revenues  mainly  to  wealthy  individuals  and 
large  corporations. 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  contribute 
to  a  general  shift  of  national  resources  from 
the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector.  It 
would  eliminate  billions  of  dollars  of  federal 
aid  for  domestic  public  services  that  could 
not  or  would  not  be  restored  by  many  states 
and  localities.  In  addition,  by  shifting  excise 
taxes  on  the  tobacco,  alcohol,  telephone, 
and  oil  industries  from  the  federal  to  state 
level,  industries  would  almost  certainly  pay 
less  taxes.  Meanwhile,  the  current  tax 
breaks  to  wealthy  individuals  and  large  cor- 
porations distribute  national  resources  to 
the  private  sector.  The  administration's  re- 
duction of  regulations  on  industry  also  shift 
national  resources  from  the  public  to  pri- 
vate sector. 

These  shifts  in  national  priorities  and  re- 
source allocations  are  troubling  on  many 
different  fronts.  The  appallingly  poor  qual- 
ity of  public  services  is  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions in  many  areas;  air.  water  and  land 
pollution,  decaying  urban  areas,  declining 
education,  increasing  poverty,  and  deterio- 
rating infrastructure  demand  attention  and 
federal  involvement.  Meanwhile,  the  esca- 
lating arms  race  threatens  the  survival  of 
the  whole  planet. 

The  shift  of  resources  from  the  poor  to 
the  rich  and  from  the  public  sector  to  the 
private  sector  are  ultimately  defended  as 
part  of  the  supply  side  economic  theory  in 
which  increased  private  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity would  bring  prosperity  to  all.  In 
order  to  remove  the  foundations  for  these 
shifts  and  the  "New  Federalism",  supply- 
side  economics  must  be  given  the  public  dis- 
crediting it  deserves  and  a  comprehense  eco- 
nomic plan  must  be  developed  to  replace  it 
that  will  address  real  concerns  for  decen- 
tralized economic  power  and  local  auton- 
omy. 

Briefly,  the  main  assumption  behind 
supply-side  economics  that  justifies  shifting 
resources  to  the  private  sector  is  that  busi- 
ness has  a  capital  shortage  which  is  prevent- 
ing it  from  investing  in  domestic  productivi- 
ty. All  the  evidence  suggests  that  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  had,  on  the  whole,  no  short- 
age of  capital  and  no  trouble  investing  and 
making  profits  in  foreign  markets,  real 
estate,  short-term  financial  markets,  and 
mergers.'  The  problem  is  that  they  have  not 
been  investing  in  domestic  technology, 
structures,  and  jobs.  Instead  of  abdicating 
its  role  as  concerns  industry,  the  federal 
government  needs  to  create  incentives  for 
productive  Investments  and  disincentives  for 
non-productive  investments,  such  as  lower- 


'  See  Prances  Fox  Piven  and  Richard  H.  Cloward. 
"The  New  Class  War:  Reagan's  Attack  on  the  Wel- 
fare State  and  Its  Consequences"  (N.Y.;  Pantheon 
Books.  1982)  pp.  11-13. 


ing  interest  rates  for  the  former  and  raising 
them  for  the  latter. 

The  "New  Federalism"  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful to  date  and  will  probably  not  reach  a 
vote  in  Congress  by  1984  even  in  a  modified 
form.  Because  it  is  embedded  in  the  admin- 
istration's broader  economic  program  and 
ideology,  however,  it  will  not  disappear  as 
long  as  conservative  program  and  ideology 
dominate  the  national  scene.  Future  per- 
haps successful  attempts  will  be  made  to 
eliminate  federal  responsibility  for  human 
welfare  and  public  infrastructure  needs 
under  the  pretense  of  decentralizing  politi- 
cal power  and  promoting  local  autonomy.* 
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tion  and,  the  Myrtle  Beach  Amateur 
Radio  Club. 

Captain  Biele  served  his  country  and 
community  throughout  his  life.  He 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  those  who 
knew  him.* 


CAPT.  CHARLES  EDWARD  BIELE, 
SR. 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  citizen  of 
my  district  who  passed  away  on  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Charles  E.  Biele,  Sr.,  age  78,  a  re- 
tired Navy  captain,  was  residing  in 
Myrtle  Beach  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  for  31  years  as  a 
naval  communications  expert  includ- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Before  the  war,  he  served  aboard 
destroyers  and  battleships.  He  was  the 
district  communications  officer  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  and  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  Guam  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  concluded  his 
career  at  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

At  age  19,  Captain  Biele  was  a  radio 
operator  aboard  the  SS  Tredenick,  a 
British  merchant  ship  which  spent  6 
months  in  the  South  Seas.  He  was  the 
first  American  on  Rabaul  and  the  only 
American  to  take  part  in  the  first  two- 
way  radio  contact  between  Australia 
and  the  United  States  and  again  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  United  States. 

Captain  Biele  was  an  active  radio 
amateur  for  over  64  years  and  be- 
longed to  almost  every  amateur  radio 
organization.  In  1982,  he  was  nominat- 
ed to  the  Amateur  Radio  Hall  of  Fame 
and  was  runner  up  to  Barry  Gold- 
water  who  won.  In  1963,  the  Palmetto 
chapter  of  the  Quarter  Century  Wire- 
less Association  awarded  him  a  plaque 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
amateur  radio.  The  following  month 
the  International  Quarter  Century 
Wireless  Association  presented  him 
with  a  scroll  honoring  him  for  his 
achievements  and  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  amateur  radio. 

Captain  Biele  belonged  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Retired  Officers  Association, 
the  American  Forces  Communications 
and  Electronics  Association,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers, the  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  the  Veterans  Wireless  Associa- 


MAYOR  EDGAR  ENOCH:  A 
LIFETIME  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants in  the  history  of  Alabama. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  Stames  Enoch 
will  retire  October  1  from  his  duties  as 
mayor  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  ending  an  il- 
lustrious career  of  42  years  of  service, 
including  35  years  as  city  clerk  and 
treasurer,  and  7  years  as  mayor. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  city  of  Shef- 
field without  Edgar  Enoch. 

Bom  in  Stephenson,  Ala.,  in  1908,  he 
moved  to  Sheffield  in  1918  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Shef- 
field. He  later  earned  a  B.S.  degree 
from  what  was  then  Florence  Normal 
School— now  the  University  of  North 
Alabama.  He  also  studied  at  Peabody 
College  and  Vanderbilt  University  in 
preparation  for  a  teaching  career. 

He  taught  school  in  Colbert  and 
Lawrence  Counties,  and  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  Howell-Graves  School. 

On  October  7,  1941,  he  was  appoint- 
ed city  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Shef- 
field, but  served  only  a  short  time 
before  entering  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  II.  He  distin- 
guished himself  with  service  in  the 
34th  Infantry  Division  at  Anzio  and 
many  other  places  that  are  now 
famous  in  military  history. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
he  returned  to  Sheffield  and  resumed 
his  duties  as  city  clerk. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  that  ca- 
pacity under  eight  different  mayors, 
including  Lynn  Manning,  Hoyte 
Greer,  J.  K.  Johnson,  Leonard  Beard, 
Paul  Saywell,  Lewis  Timberlake,  B.  F. 
(Buddy)  Walden,  and  F.  E.  (Buddy) 
Draper. 

His  first  retirement  came  in  June  of 
1976,  when  he  stepped  down  from  the 
office  of  city  clerk.  But  the  call  of 
public  service  was  too  great  for  this 
fine  gentleman,  and  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Sheffield  that  same  year. 

John  Watkins,  long-time  executive 
director  of  the  Alabama  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities, said  Mayor  Enoch  had  one 
of  the  longest  tenures  of  any  public  of- 
ficial in  Alabama.    'He  has  given  his 

life  to  public  service,  and  he  is  the 

most  unselfish  man  I  have  ever  met.  I 

never  knew  him  to  fail  to  answer  any 

call   for   help.   He   is   a  terrific,   fine 

man,"  Watkins  said. 
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Former  Mayor  Lewis  Timberlake, 
who  is  himself  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  said,  "I  don't  know  anyone 
who  has  been  more  dedicated  to  Shef- 
field than  Edgar  Enoch.  We  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  him." 

To  show  you  the  kind  of  man  Edgar 
Enoch  is,  when  he  attended  his  last 
city  commission  meeting,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  thanked  everyone  "for 
putting  up  with  me  for  so  long." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Mayor 
Enoch's  work  is  that  he  leaves  Shef- 
field with  a  surplus  of  $414,109. 
During  his  last  year,  he  increased  the 
surplus  by  some  $240,000.  In  these 
times  of  tight  budgets  and  inflation,  I 
find  that  absolutely  incredible. 

Edgar  Enoch  did  not  stop  working 
when  he  went  home  from  city  hall.  He 
was  the  song  leader  and  teacher  of  the 
men's  bible  class  at  Sheffield  Rrst 
United  Methodist  Church,  as  well  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Sheffield 
Kiwanis  Club  for  the  same  period  that 
he  served  the  city  so  well. 

The  spouses  of  public  servants  also 
make  valuable  contributions.  I  there- 
fore want  to  pay  tribute  to  Sheffield's 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Louise  McFarland 
Enoch.  She  came  to  Sheffield  as  a 
young  TVA  employee  and  is  still  work- 
ing as  a  legal  secretary.  I  want  to  pub- 
licly thank  Mrs.  Enoch  for  all  she  has 
meant  to  Sheffield. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
the  contributions  of  Mayor  Enoch.  As 
we  pause  to  wish  him  good  luck,  good 
health,  and  God  speed,  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  his  matchless  service  and 
gladdened  that  this  second  retirement 
probably  will  not  last  either,  even  at 
age  75. 

Knowing  Edgar  Enoch,  if  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  he  will  be  a  willing 
worker.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  MARYLAND 
STATE  COMPTROLLER  LOUIS 
GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lot  to  say  about  Louis  Goldstein,  and 
as  we  well  know,  Louis  Goldstein  usu- 
ally has  a  lot  to  say.  We  are  honoring 
him  for  45  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice, although  I  would  like  to  note  that 
he  has  had  trouble  finding  anyone  to 
hire  him  besides  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Also,  it  is  commonly  known  that 
Louis  was  the  subject  of  the  first 
human  cloning  operation,  and  this  is 
how  he  manages  to  attend  political 
functions  in  Hagerstown,  Annapolis, 
Baltimore,  and  Salisbury  at  the  same 
time.  I  may  one  day  attend  a  political 
function  when  Louis  is  not  present, 
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but  I  do 
It  would 
the  South 
had  just 
It  has 
work 
many 
land  is 
had  a  mah 
caliber  in 
forward 
great 
Maryland* 


been 
wit  1 
yeius 


HON. 


IN  THE 


;  lot  know  where  in  the  world 
ae.  I  expected  to  see  him  at 
Pole,  but  was  told  that  I 
pissed  him. 

_.  my  privilege  to  know  and 

Louis  Goldstein  for  many, 

and  the  State  of  Mary- 

^tremely  fortunate  to  have 

of  his  energy,  integrity,  and 

its  service  for  so  long.  I  look 

o  his  next  45  years  as  the 

con  ptroUer  of  the  great  State  of 


UNESCOl-A  FORUM  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION OR  ANTI-AMERICAN 
PROPAGANDA? 


iERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


OF  NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


rue.  day.  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  weighs  the  proper  level  of 
American  taxpayer  support  for  the 
United  Nitions,  it  is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  I  eflect  on  what  this  body  has 
become  under  the  influence  of  Soviet 
surrogate  3  from  the  Third  World.  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York  seems  of- 
tentimes to  house  a  vocal  group  of 
anti-Ame  ican  extremists  who  alter- 
nately inj  ult  our  country  and  interfere 
with  our  foreign  policy.  Why  even 
UNESCO,  the  seemingly  nonpolitical 
educatioral  and  cultural  arm  of  the 
United  Nitions  is  not  all  it  seems,  but 
is  rather  a  front  for  intensive  Soviet 
propagan  da  and  espionage,  as  reported 
in  the  August  27  issue  of  the  British 
Economic  t. 

The  Ec  )nomist  article  follows: 
(From  the  Economist.  Aug.  27,  19831 
Even  Worse  at  Unesco 

The  woims  in  the  Unesco  can  are  wrig- 
gling out.  and  the  Americans  are  fed  up 
with  payii  g  to  keep  them  in.  Especially  as 
the  chief  occupation  of  many  people  at 
Unesco  nc  wadays  seems  to  be  to  nag  the 
United  Sts  tes  and  the  west  in  favour  of  the 
radicals  of  Asia.  Africa  and  the  Soviet  block. 

Many  o  the  Americans  and  west  Eu- 
ropeans 01 1  the  sUf f  of  the  Paris  headquar- 
ters of  Un  SCO  are  liberals  loth  to  agree  with 
the  Reaga  nites  on  anything.  But  now  they 
do.  Their  norale  is  low,  trampled  by  a  mix- 
ture of  I  epotism.  maladministration,  re- 
verse racis  tn.  and  an  apparently  incorrigible 
tilt  towails  the  hardliners  of  the  third 
world.  Th  :  Soviet  Union  is  smiling.  A  lot  of 
Unesco  sc  lemes  are  worthy  but  the  organi- 
sation's p  irported  aim— to  further  educa- 
tion, sciei  ice  and  culture— is  increasingly 
hidden  b<  hind  a  smokescreen  of  political 
rhetoric  a  id  propaganda. 

The  Ai  lerican  government  and  seven 
other  rich  western  countries  pay  for  nearly 
two  third  i  of  the  Unesco  budget  (a  lot  of 
which  is  sobbled  up  by  the  organisations 
lavish  Palis  offices).  The  proposed  budget 
for  1984  a  id  1985  is  a  sturdy  $433m.  But  the 
vote  on  )udgetary  and  other  matters  is 
democrati :,  with  each  of  the  160  members 
carrying  Kjual  weight.  So  the  eight  rich 
grumblen  are  bound  to  be  outgunned.  Their 
only  sand  ion  is  to  withdraw  from  Unesco. 
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The  bad  blood  is  not  just  between  the 
west  and  the  rest.  The  most  notable  recent 
fall  guys  do  not,  in  Unesco-speak,  qualify  as 
•imperialisf.  The  first  top-level  casualty 
was  a  Mexican,  Mr.  Rodolfo  Stavenhagen, 
who  became  head  of  Unesco 's  social  sciences 
division  in  1979  with  a  high  professional 
reputation.  Two  years  later  he  left  because 
of  what  he  called  'the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust, denunciation  and  a  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic terrorism  which  has  led  to  total  intel- 
lectual suffocation '. 

He  was  replaced  by  a  lady  from  Zaire 
whose  rewriting  of  programmes  led  to  the 
resignation  this  year  of  the  respected  Swiss 
head  of  the  division  for  human  rights  and 
peace,  Mr.  Pierre  de  Senarclens.  A  recent 
poll  of  staff  members  showed  that  only  3% 
of  them  thought  Unesco  was  recruiting 
high-quality  people  and  deciding  promo- 
tions on  the  basis  of  professional  efficiency. 

The  latest  casualty  is  another  Unesco  stal- 
wart, Mr.  Dragoljum  Najman  of  Jugoslavia, 
who  is  considered  to  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  elevation  of  a  Senegalese, 
Mr.  Amadou-Mahthar  MBow,  to  be  direc- 
tor-general of  the  organisation  in  1974. 
Their  differences  came  to  the  surface  in 
June  when  the  Jugoslav  returned  from  a 
year  at  Harvard  to  discover  that  he  had 
been  demoted  from  his  assistant  director- 
generalship. 

These  differences  are  symbolic  as  well  as 
personal.  Mr.  Najman  objects  to  the  "regali- 
ty "  of  Mr.  M'Bows  rule  at  the  Paris  palace. 
But  the  two  also  stand  for  different  tradi- 
tions. Mr.  Najman  is  an  experienced  inter- 
national civil  servant  and  competent  schol- 
ar, inspired  by  the  fierce  non-alignment  ad- 
vocated by  Nehru  and  Tito.  Mr.  MBow  and 
his  friends  have  supplanted  such  members 
of  the  Unesco  old  guard  with  placemen, 
many  of  them  left-wing  Africans,  radical 
Arabs  or  overt  pro-Russians. 

The  professionals  say  that  worthwhile 
projects  are  being  turned  from  genuine  edu- 
cation into  propaganda,  often  by  incompe- 
tent managers  chosen  for  their  political  or 
national  connections.  The  bloated  bureauc- 
racy of  Unesco  has  long  been  a  Parisian 
joke.  The  number  of  assistant  directors-gen- 
eral has  swollen  from  five  to  13. 

It  is  partly  by  default  that  the  western 
governments  on  Unesco's  executive  board 
have  allowed  this  to  happen.  In  the  Carter 
era  and  before,  American  administrations 
seemed  to  prefer  a  quiet  life  to  challenging 
Mr.  M'Bow. 

Now  even  the  most  devoted  liberals  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  taking  a  tougher 
line,  not  just  by  pulling  apart  the  more 
waffly  programme  proposals  and  opposing 
the  campaign  for  "new  world  information 
order'  but  also  by  scrutinising  the  budget, 
which  the  Americans  say  should  have  zero 
growth.  They  reckon  that  the  latest  draft 
provides  for  a  real  increase  of  37%.  The 
state  department  is  now  reviewing  American 
membership. 

The  biggest  grouse,  however,  is  against 
the  alleged  increase  in  the  politicisation  of 
projects.  Current  Unesco  operations  in  Af- 
ghanistan, for  instance,  are  said  to  be  virtu- 
ally Sovietised  by  the  selection  of  Soviet 
staff  members  or  Soviet  sympathisers  to  run 
them.  Three  Unesco-employed  Soviet  spies 
recently  expelled  from  Prance  by  the 
French  government  remain  on  the  payroll 

■on  extraordinary  leave ".  The  United 
States,  in  effect,  remains  their  biggest  single 
paymaster.  The  contract  of  one  of  them  has 
just  been  extended  in  absentia.» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
COOPER.  JR. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  a  devoted  public  servant  and  close 
personal  friend,  William  Cooper,  Jr., 
who  died  recently  after  a  20-year 
battle  with  cancer. 

Bill  served  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  in  public  office  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  elected  10  times  to  the 
town's  board  of  commissioners,  includ- 
ing service  as  mayor,  and  once  to  the 
Harford  County  Council.  He  was  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, his  first  love,  and  its  people.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  taxpay- 
ers got  their  money's  worth.  He  had 
the  rare  combination  of  a  sharp  mind 
and  commonsense  and  fought  with  all 
his  heart  for  what  he  thought  was 
right.  There  are  a  lot  of  smart  people 
in  politics,  but  the  number  of  people 
with  courage,  guts,  and  integrity  are 
very  small.  Bill  Cooper  had  those  qual- 
ities. He  believed  in  the  community, 
and  he  was  a  public  servant  of  the  best 
sort.  His  honesty  earned  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  voters,  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  As  strongly  as  he  felt  about 
his  politics,  he  never  held  a  grudge.  As 
one  associate  said,  "He  could  have  the 
most  heated  argument  with  you,  and 
then  he  would  turn  around  and  make 
you  laugh  before  you  left  the  room.  " 

He  was  extremely  devoted  to  his 
family  as  well  as  his  town  and  fought 
his  personal  battle  with  cancer  with 
the  same  steadfast  courage  with  which 
he  fought  his  political  battles. 
Through  it  all,  he  still  had  more  con- 
cern for  others  than  he  had  for  him- 
self. As  one  of  his  close  friends  said, 
"When  he  was  hurting  so  bad,  he  was 
still  trying  to  help  someone  else."  I 
can  think  of  no  higher  praise  than 
that.* 


SATELLITES  SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  incident  which 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  success 
of  the  U.S.  civil  space  program  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  touches  our  own  in- 
dividual lives. 

On  August  1,  two  Canadians  making 
their  way  through  the  Tashka  Rapids 
on  the  Winisk  River  were  tossed  from 
their  canoe  and  left  stranded  in  the 
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wilderness  below  Hudson  Bay.  Ashore, 
the  men  activated  their  emergency  lo- 
cator transmitter,  which  emits  an 
internationally  recognized  distress 
signal.  PHve  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles  above  the  Earth,  the  NOAA-8 
environmental  monitoring  satellite  in 
orbit  picked  up  the  signals.  The  satel- 
lite picked  up  the  first  signal  at  11:40 
a.m.  EDT,  and  it  received  the  second 
signal  at  1:35  p.m.  EDT. 

Canadian  rescue  forces  launched  a 
twin-engine  Buffalo  aircraft  to  search 
for  the  pair  later  in  the  day.  Because 
of  the  distance  involved,  the  plane  did 
not  reach  the  vicinity  until  slightly 
after  midnight  on  August  3.  On  the 
search  plane's  second  pass  over  the 
area,  the  crew  spotted  the  two  ca- 
noeists, and  they  dropped  a  portable 
radio  and  supplies.  A  helicopter  was 
dispatched  to  pick  up  the  pair  and  fly 
them  to  a  hospital  in  Moosonee,  where 
they  were  treated  for  minor  injuries. 

The  satellite  which  picked  up  the 
canoeists'  distress  signal,  launched 
from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in 
California  last  March  28.  is  part  of  an 
international  program  known  as 
COSPAS/SARSAT— search  and  rescue 
satellite  aided  tracking.  Other  partici- 
pants in  the  program  include  Canada, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets have  two  search  and  rescue 
equipped  satellites  in  orbit.  The  satel- 
lites receive  distress  signals  from 
planes  and  ships  and  relay  them  to 
stations  on  the  ground  where  officials 
detect  and  locate  the  accident  and  dis- 
patch rescue  forces. 

This  rescue  of  the  two  Canadians 
marks  the  first  time  the  American  sat- 
ellite has  been  instrumental  in  a 
rescue.  This  rescue  was  among  six 
recent  incidents  in  which  10  lives  have 
been  saved  through  the  use  of  these 
satellites.  These  10  bring  to  58  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been 
saved  since  the  international  program 
in  September  1982  made  satellite-aided 
rescues  possible. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  by  their 
achievement.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
commitment  to  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  and  also  to  our  continued 
efforts  to  achieve  international  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  in  space  ap- 
plications.* 


A  TRIUMPH  FOR  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
debated  the  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviet  Union  for  shooting  down 
the  Korean  airliner,  I  pointed  out  that 
one  way  of  hurting  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  to  make  our  international 
broadcasting    stations— the    Voice    of 
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America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty— the  best  and  most 
technically  advanced  in  the  world. 

We  have  recently  had  definitive 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA).  On  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1983,  President  Reagan  deliv- 
ered an  address  carried  live  on  the 
Voice  of  America  and  beamed  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  as  yet  what  effect  that  broad- 
cast has  had,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
Soviet  press  agency  TASS,  a  govern- 
ment agency  like  every  other  commu- 
nications institutions  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
has  denounced  the  broadcast.  What 
better  proof  do  we  need  that  at  least 
some  Russian  listeners  heard  the 
broadcast— or,  in  any  event,  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  heard  it  and  thought 
enough  about  it  to  blast  it?  Can  you 
imagine  any  American  President  ever 
taking  the  time  and  energy  to  con- 
demn a  broadcast  made  over  Radio 
Moscow  to  the  United  States?  The 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin  know  that  even 
if  a  relative  handful  of  Soviet  citizens 
heard  that  broadcast,  the  seeds  of 
doubt  are  planted  concerning  the  offi- 
cials' lies  of  the  Politburo  concerning 
the  airliner. 

As  long  as  we  can  send  the  truth  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  rulers 
always  have  to  think  twice  about  what 
they  say.  They  spend  more  on  elec- 
tronically jamming  our  broadcasts 
than  we  spend  on  our  entire  interna- 
tional broadcasting  operation.  The 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  worth 
three  divisions  of  troops— at  least. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Soviet  Denounces  Reagan's 
Address"  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Monday,  September  26,  1983. 

Soviet  Denounces  Reagan's  Address 
(By  Serge  Schmemann) 
Moscow,  Sept.  25.— The  Soviet  press 
agency  Tass  today  denounced  President 
Reagan's  Voice  of  America  broadcast  as  a 
•fresh  demagogic  speech  "  and  a  "propagan- 
da performance"  designed  to  camouflage 
the  militaristic  course  of  his  Administration. 
"President  Reagan  was  trying  to  assure 
that  he  wishes  a  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Union, "  Tass  said.  "But  what  is  the  real 
worth  of  these  hypocritical  statements 
when  the  whole  world  sees  that  Washing- 
ton's present  policy  is  aimed  not  at  a  dia- 
logue, but  at  a  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  at  aggravating  the  international 
situation?" 

Western  diplomats  said  that  the  Tass  re- 
action followed  generally  predictable  lines, 
given  the  normally  strident  attacks  on 
President  Reagan  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
the  fact  that  Tass  has  already  denounced 
the  arms  proposals  that  the  President  plans 
to  announce  Monday  at  the  United  Nations. 
In  his  address  on  Saturday,  which  was  car- 
ried live  by  the  Voice  of  America  in  several 
languages,  Mr.  Reagan  appealed  to  the 
Soviet  people  to  "please  understand"  why 
there  has  been  an  international  outcry  over 
the  Soviet  Union's  destruction  of  a  South 
Korean  commercial  jet  Sept.  1  with  the  loss 
of  269  lives.  The  President  also  spoke  of  his 
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personal  commitment  to  achieving  agree- 
ment on  disarmament. 

ATTACK  CENTERS  ON  PRESIDENT 

The  president,  however,  gave  no  details  of 
his  new  proposals,  and  Tass  accordingly  di- 
rected its  attack  more  at  Mr.  Reagan  than 
at  his  new  offers. 

There  was  little  immediate  Indication  of 
what  impact  Mr.  Reagan's  speech  may  have 
had  among  Soviet  people.  The  Voice  of 
America's  Russian-language  broadcasts  are 
jammed  in  many  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  Russians  eager  to  follow  the  news 
have  learned  to  tune  in  after  midnight, 
when  the  signal  is  strongest. 

There  was  no  advance  notice,  however, 
that  Mr.  Reagan  was  planning  to  speak,  so 
Russians  who  do  not  routinely  listen  prob- 
ably missed  the  speech. 

In  addition,  public  discussion  of  the 
speech  was  not  likely,  because  those  who  do 
regularly  listen  to  the  station  are  usually  re- 
luctant to  broadcast  the  fact  in  public. 

In  several  instances,  Tass  claimed  to  be 
speaking  for  the  Soviet  people  in  attacking 
the  speech.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Reagan's 
positions  on  the  Geneva  negotiations  on 
medium-range  missiles,  for  example,  Tass 
said  "the  President  hopes  in  vain  that  the 
world  public  is  uninformed  about  the  real 
state  of  things. " 

CALCULATION  BUILT  ON  SAND 

"This  calculation  is  particularly  clearly 
built  on  sand  as  far  as  the  Soviet  people  are 
concerned,"  the  agency  continued.  "The 
latter  are  well  informed  about  the  contents 
of  both  Soviet  and  American  proposals. " 

Tass  also  said  that  "Soviet  people  are 
fully  and  correctly  informed  about  the 
actual  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
intrusion  of  the  South  Korean  plane  into 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  airspace. "  Tass  added:  "But 
the  Americans  have  not  heard  a  truthful 
statement  from  the  President. " 

Tass  said  there  has  not  been  a  "grain  of 
truth"  in  Mr.  Reagan's  claims  that  he  is 
trying  to  achieve  progress  in  the  Geneva 
talks  on  medium-range  weapons.  His  only 
goal,  Tass  said,  was  to  "insure,  whatever  the 
cost,  the  deployment  of  new  American 
medium-range  missiles  in  Western  Europe. " 

NATO  plans  to  deploy  572  new  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe,  starting  in 
December,  unless  the  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians can  agree  in  Geneva. 

Tass  said  the  President  had  •pretentious- 
ly" called  his  address  an  "appeal  to  all 
people,"  and  cited  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  broadcast  and  its  broad  dissemination  as 
evidence  that  it  had  been  "conceived  as  a 
propaganda  performance  on  an  internation- 
al scale."* 


SECRETARY  WATT  IS  THE  FIRST 
SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  TO 
STAND  UP  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  find  it  incredible  that  the  very 
people  who  are  criticizing  Secretary 
James  Watt  for  his  unfortunate 
remark  about  the  makeup  of  his  coal 
commission  are  the  same  people  who 
last  year  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  con- 
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from  our  beautiful  80  mil- 
of  wilderness. 

with  support  from  the  De- 
of  the  Interior  and  handi- 
i^mericans,    I    introduced    an 
to  allow  motorized  access 
Americans  into  wilder- 
where  roads  existed.  Mem- 
Interior  Committee  who 
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fought    Secretary 
my  initiative,  claiming  that 
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_     who  "really  wamted"  to  go 
wpderness  areas  would  go  de- 
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a  significant  one  that  con- 
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Wiitt's  leadership  on  the  issue. 
:hat  Secretary  Watfs  critics 
interested  in  what  he  says 
he  does.  I  grew  up  to  look 
not  words.   With  that  in 
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enjoy   the   administration's 
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.  and  judge  by  the  actions 
Watt's    detractors.    I    have 
does  little  to  pay  attention 
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rou.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


A  KOREAN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF 
KAL  INCIDENT 


THE 


H[)N.  BOBBIREDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue  \day,  September  27,  1983 

•  Ms.  F  [EDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  September  16.  I  took  part  in 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Republican 
study  cdnunittee,  to  examine  the 
causes  aid  implications  of  the  recent 
Soviet  ac  ;ion  in  shooting  down  a  civil- 
ian pass(  nger  plane,  KAL  flight  No. 
007.  One  of  the  many  distinguished 
witnesses,  Dr.  Kyo  Ryoon  Jhin,  vice 
chairmar  of  the  League  of  Korean 
Americar  s,  made  a  very  moving  state- 
ment in  1  epresentation  of  the  Korean- 
Americar  community  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  reproducing  the  state- 
ment beljw  although  the  written  text 
does  littl ;  justice  to  his  spoken  words. 

The  longshoremen  Mr.  Jhin  men- 
tions in  l  is  statement  are,  I  might  say, 
in  my  dis  trict  in  California.  Read  what 
Mr.  Jhin  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Cha  irman.  members  of  the  committee 
and  my  d  stinguished  colleagues,  on  behalf 
of  the  chi  .irman.  William  H.  S.  Lee.  of  the 
League  ol  Korean  Americans  and  700.000 
Korean  Americans.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  denounce  the  Soviet  Union's 
Korean  airline  massacre  of  269  innocent 
people  on  August  31,  1983.  The  League  of 
Korean  A  nericans  is  a  nonprofit  civic  orga- 
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nization  of  Americans  of  Korean  ethnic 
background.  We  had,  of  course,  many 
friends  aboard,  and  the  Soviet  atrocity  was 
a  cruel  blow  to  a  major  metms  of  communi- 
cation between  our  members'  native  and 
adopted  countries. 

In  addition  to  accepting  for  ourselves  the 
sympathy  of  our  friends  at  our  losses,  we 
wish  to  offer  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
Congressman  Larry  McDonald  and  60  other 
Americans  who  were  murdered  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  profound  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  our  prayers. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
they  will  do  it  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  Korean  airline  massacre  was  a 
violation  of  human  rights  of  269  people  and 
the  world.  This  proves  once  again,  the 
Soviet  system  disregards  the  value  of 
human  lives.  We  cannot  believe  such  bar- 
baric murder  took  place  in  this  civilized 
world.  No.  it  did  not  happen  in  the  civilized 
world;  it  happened  under  the  uncivilized 
Soviet  regime. 

According  to  the  Asahi  newspaper  in 
Tokyo.  Japanese  military  sources  said  the 
following  sequence  of  words  in  Russian  were 
overheard; 

Airline  light  is  burning. 

Take  aim  at  the  target. 

Aim  Taken. 

Fire. 

Fired. 

The  target  is  destroyed. 

Is  this  peace  loving?  Is  this  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  mankind?  This  is  the  real  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  Union's  policy.  They  are 
clearly  not  for  peace  loving  and  neither  for 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  are  mur- 
derers. They  are  for  atrocity.  Peace-loving 
people  around  the  world  must  be  united  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  atrocity.  We  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  future 
Soviet  atrocity.  We  must  speak  out  for  free- 
dom for  those  who  are  in  the  concentration 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

In  the  name  of  the  269  innocent  people 
who  were  massacred  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  name  of  civilized  peace-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world,  who  deplore  the 
Soviet  massacre,  we  ask  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  possible  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  Union  to; 

1.  Give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  what 
happened  on  the  Korean  Airline  007  on 
August  31.  1983.  We  demand  the  truth  on 
this  matter. 

2.  To  apologize  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  269  lives  to  the  families  of  those 
killed  and  for  the  aircraft. 

3.  To  punish  those  responsible  for  the  in- 
humane murderous  act  against  innocent 
passengers. 

4.  To  provide  access  to  the  crash  site  for 
South  Korean  and  international  representa- 
tives for  investigation. 

5.  To  provide  credible  guarantees  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  tragedy. 

We  call  on  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice to  fully  investigate  this  barbaric  act  of 
murder. 

Until  the  Soviet  Union  carries  out  the 
above  demands,  we  call  on  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  everywhere  to  join  us  in 
our  protest  and  impose  an  economic  and 
trade  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
boycott  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  commend  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Airline  Pilot  Associations  for  their 
call  for  member  national  associations  to  ban 
all  flight  to  Moscow  for  60  days.  We  also  ap- 
plaud the  Governors  who  have  suspended 
the  sale  of  Vodka  in  their  States.  We  ex- 
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press  our  sincere  appreciation  to  longshore- 
men in  California  who  refused  to  unload  the 
cargo  from  the  Soviet  freighter.  We  com- 
mend a  number  of  governments  who  can- 
celed visits  by  Soviet  officials,  suspended  ex- 
change programs  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  suspended  Aroflot  landing  rights. 

We  need  to  become  "peace-loving  solidari- 
ty" united  against  the  Soviet  crime.  Thank 
you.« 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  STUD- 
IES INSTITUTE  CELEBRATES 
ITS  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  the  Intercollegiate  Stud- 
ies Institute  (ISI)  celebrates  its  30th 
anniversary.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  ISI  for  its 
many  years  of  devotion  to,  as  its  motto 
states,  "Educate  for  Liberty." 

A  leader  of  the  conservative  intellec- 
tual movement  in  America,  ISI  is  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  those  ideals  that 
this  Nation  was  founded  upon.  Since 
its  foundation.  ISI  has  devoted  its  ef- 
forts to  educating  college  students  to 
the  political  ideas  of  the  conservative 
cause.  We  all  owe  a  debt  to  ISI  for  pro- 
moting lively  and  fruitful  political  dis- 
course. 

As  a  trustee  of  ISI  and  as  one  who 
firmly  believes  in  the  purpose  of  this 
organization,  I  am  especially  proud  to 
commend  ISI  for  its  many  years  of 
service  to  the  youth  of  America.  I  wish 
the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute 
continued  success  in  its  undertak- 
ings.* 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
THE  IMF  LOAN  INCREASE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  an  exhaustive  debate,  the  House 
recently  approved  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund— IMF. 
Like  many  Members.  I  have  been  del- 
uged with  letters  and  postcards  from 
constituents  asking  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  support  the 
IMF. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  21.  Robert  D.  Hormats, 
president  of  the  investment  banking 
firm  Goldman,  Sachs.  &  Co.,  and  a 
senior  economic  official  to  the  last 
four  administrations,  makes  the  case 
for  U.S.  support  for  the  IMF  abun- 
dantly clear.  As  Mr.  Hormats  notes, 
from  1975  to  1981,  U.S.  export  of 
goods   and   services   to   Third   World 


countries  increased  from  $40  to  $100 
billion,  creating  nearly  1.5  million  new 
jobs  in  the  U.S. 

Because  of  the  worldwide  recession, 
many  of  the  heavily  indebted  develop- 
ing nations  have  had  to  implement 
austerity  policies  to  reduce  their  debt. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Latin 
America.  As  a  result  of  declining  Latin 
American  growth  and  imports,  more 
than  300,000  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost. 
Without  increased  IMF  loans,  the 
growth  rate  of  Latin  American  and 
other  countries  will  be  slowed  even 
further,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  still 
more  American  jobs. 

Just  as  important  is  the  political 
cost  we  would  pay  if  we  withheld 
funds  from  the  IMF.  As  Mr.  Hormats 
indicates,  the  United  States,  "the  same 
country  that  spends  so  much  to 
counter  threats  to  stability  in  Central 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
must  see  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  failure 
to  provide  the  relatively  small  sums 
needed  to  avoid  the  conditions  that 
breed  instability  in  this  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IMF  bill  is 
not  only  sensible  foreign  policy,  it  is  a 
jobs  bill  for  American  workers.  It  will 
create  jobs  in  this  country.  As  Mr. 
Hormats  concludes,  "if  we  are  serious 
about  recovery  in  the  United  States 
and  reducing  unemployment,  then  we 
surely  cannot  fail  to  support  programs 
to  resolve  the  debt  problem,  for  to  do 
so  would  jeopardize  markets  in  devel- 
oping countries  that  take  a  larger  per- 
centage of  our  exports  than  Europe 
and  Japan  combined." 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Hormats'  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  21.  19831 

The  IMF  Bill  Is  Really  a  Jobs  Bill 

(By  Robert  D.  Hormats) 

Congress  has  before  it  a  particularly  im- 
portant jobs  bill:  legislation  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
F^ind.  Its  fate  will  significantly  affect  that 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  whose  jobs  depend  on  exports  to  de- 
veloping nations.  In  fact,  because  roughly  4 
percent  of  U.S.  GNP  depends  on  Third 
World  markets,  this  legislation,  and  addi- 
tional support  for  the  World  Bank,  must  be 
part  of  any  serious  strategy  for  sustained 
U.S.  recovery. 

There  is  a  curious  paradox  today  in  Wash- 
ington. On  one  hand,  strong  concerns  are 
raised  about  problems  caused  or  made  worse 
by  high  developing-country  debt;  political 
unrest  abroad,  particularly  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  large  U.S.  trade  deficits,  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  American  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  strong  resistance  in 
many  quarters  to  providing  adequate  re- 
sources to  the  very  Institutions  responsbile 
for  facilitating  a  smooth  resolution  of  the 
debt  problem— the  IMF  and  World  Bank. 

So  far  developing-country  debt  has  not  led 
to  the  financial  crisis  many  feared.  Nor. 
however.  Is  It  close  to  being  resolved.  Most 
high-debt  countries  continue  to  recognize 
the  need  to  reduce  the  gap  between  debt 
and  their  ability  to  service  it  and  to  over- 
come structural  problems  that  weaken  eco- 
nomic competitiveness.  But  high  world  in- 
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terest  rates,  slow  recovery  In  many  industri- 
alized countries,  trade  barriers  and  commod- 
ity subsidies  that  Impede  developing-coun- 
try exports,  and  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  new 
loans  are  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  these 
countries. 

Factories  in  a  number  of  high-debt  devel- 
oping countries  are  already  beginning  to  fall 
Into  disuse  and  disrepair  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds  to  Import  necessary  spare  parts  and 
raw  materials.  Budget  restraints  force  cuts 
in  health,  nutrition  and  education  pro- 
grams; this  hurts  people  already  suffering 
from  depressed  economic  growth  and  high 
unemployment.  And  Investment  in  new  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  being  postponed. 

These  factors  are  generating  Intense  social 
and  political  pressures.  Most  developing  na- 
tions have  high  rates  of  population  growth, 
no  unemployment  benefits  and  only  recent- 
ly established  political  systems.  Long  peri- 
ods of  economic  decline,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  cuts  In  social  programs  cause 
severe  hardship.  The  potential  for  Instabil- 
ity Is  enormous.  Even  relatively  localized 
dissidents,  whose  objectives  are  primarily 
political  or  parochial,  can  magnify  their  in- 
fluence by  playing  on  economic  discontent. 
Such  discontent  has  surely  strengthened 
the  forces  that  are  causing  the  U.S.  concern 
In  Central  America.  It  would  be  consider- 
ably more  alarming  if  economic  problems 
encouraged,  and  strengthened  support  for, 
extremists  of  the  right  and  left  in  the  larger 
countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

But  the  economic  plight  of  developing 
countries  does  not  affect  their  citizens 
alone.  From  1975  to  1981,  U.S.  exports  of 
goods  and  services  to  Third  World  countries 
increased  from  $40  billion  to  almost  $100 
billion— creating  approximately  1.5  million 
new  jobs  In  this  country.  Altogether  In  1981 
nearly  2.5  million  American  jobs  depended 
on  exports  to  developing  areas. 

As  developing  nations  have  pursued  aus- 
terity policies  to  reduce  debt,  their  Imports 
have  fallen  dramatically.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  for  Latin  America— the  largest  devel- 
oplng-area  market  for  U.S.  products  and  the 
region  with  the  largest  debt  burden.  In  1982 
exports  to  Argentina  fell  by  roughly  40  per- 
cent, to  Mexico  and  Chile  by  about  35  per- 
cent, to  Brazil  by  10  percent.  1983  has  seen 
a  further  fall.  More  than  300.000  U.S.  jobs 
have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  declines  in 
Latin  American  growth  and  Imports.  This 
has  had  a  particularly  adverse  effect  on  U.S. 
firms  that  produce  capital  goods  (e.g..  trac- 
tors and  machinery)  and  Industrial  supplies 
(e.g.  metals  and  chemicals)  and  on  American 
farmers. 

Next  week's  annual  meeting  of  the  IMF 
and  World  Bank  will  need  to  address  the 
debt  situation  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  De- 
clines in  growth  by  causing  a  trade  surplus. 
Improve  the  ability  of  countries  to  service 
their  debt  but  redUce  public  support  for 
doing  so.  Most  developing  countries  seem 
prepared  to  accept  austerity  and  net  out- 
flows of  capital  for  a  limited  time  In  order 
to  repay  at  least  a  portion  of  their  debt. 
They  bear  such  costs  In  part  to  maintain 
access  to  foreign  private  and  government- 
supported  financing.  In  part  to  avoid  the 
trade  disruptions  that  would  follow  debt  re- 
pudiation, and  in  part  because  they  expect 
that  after  a  reasonable  time  austerity  can 
be  eased  and  capital  inflows  will  resume. 

But  if  heavily  Indebted  countries  suffer 
prolonged  net  capital  outflows.  If  their 
access  to  foreign  markets  and  borrowing 
from  commercial  banks  and  government  in- 
stitutions is  frustrated,  and  if  their  econo- 
mies continue  to  decline,  the  debt  Issue  will 
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become  increasingly  politicized  within  and 
among  them.  Pressures  will  grow  for  unilat- 
eral (as  opposed  to  negotiated)  measures.  In- 
cluding various  types  of  moratoriums. 

Healthy  world  recovery  would,  of  course, 
considerably  improve  the  outlook.  But  this 
cannot  be  counted  on.  And  even  a  relatively 
strong  recovery  would  not  eliminate  certain 
structrual  problems.  Moreover,  resolution  of 
the  debt  problem  Itself  will  be  an  important 
component  In  ensuring  sustained  recovery 
in  the  industrialized  countries.  Therefore  a 
focused  set  of  measures  to  address  the  debt 
issue  specifically  Is  needed. 

The  IMF  and  World  Bank  must  be  given 
Increased  resources  If  they  are  to  help  facili- 
tate resolution  of  the  debt  problem  without 
political  Instability  or  sharp  reductions  in 
growth.  An  increase  in  their  funds  is  not.  of 
course,  the  whole  answer.  But.  if  effectively 
utilized,  such  increases  can  help  ease  the 
debt  burden  and  in  so  doing  create  the  in- 
centives to  encourage;  a)  continuation  of  ad- 
justment efforts  and  repayment  of  debt;  b) 
prudent  increases  in  commercial  bank  lend- 
ing; and  c)  willingness  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences through  negotiation  between  borrow- 
ers and  lenders. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  is  passage 
of  legislation,  without  Inappropriate  encum- 
brances, to  provide  the  U.S.  share  of  recent- 
ly agreed  Increases  in  IMF  quotas  and  in  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  (an  IMF 
"backup  fund").  Unless  the  IMF  has  addi- 
tional resources  it  will  be  unable  to  meet 
new  requirements  to  support  adjustment 
measures.  High-debt  countries  unable  to 
obtain  IMF  support  will  suffer  a  further 
sharp  reduction  in  growth.  New  commercial 
bank  lending  will  decline.  Political  stability 
will  suffer  a  serious  blow  as  will  American 
trade. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  In  addition  to  being 
important  to  avoid  unrest  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, this  is  a  "jobs  bill  "—which  will  Im- 
prove export  prospects  for  U.S.  Industries 
still  suffering  from  high  unemployment.  An 
Increase  In  IMF  Special  Drawing  Rights  to 
bolster  depleted  foreign  exchange  reserves 
would  also  add  a  margin  for  growth  and 
trade.  And,  toward  these  same  ends.  Indus- 
trialized countries  should  agree  to  facilitate 
IMF  borrowing  in  their  markets  In  the 
event  that  becomes  necessary  to  augment 
its  liquidity. 

Additional  development  assistance 
through  the  World  Bank— and  more  co-fi- 
nancing between  it  and  commercial  banks- 
Is  needed  to  help  high-debt  countries  to 
strengthen  the  productive  sectors  of  their 
economies,  reorient  production  away  from 
import  substitution,  and  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  private  investment.  World  Bank 
funds  are  also  critically  needed  to  address 
social  and  human  needs. 

The  World  Bank  also  should  be  permitted 
to  accelerate  lending  for  spare  parts.  Indus- 
trial supplies  and  new  equipment  to  over- 
come stagnation  in  key  sectors.  And  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  new  ar- 
rangements—perhaps even  a  new  facility— 
that  permits  it  to  guarantee  a  portion  of 
new  commercial  bank  loans  to  supplement 
World  Bank  lending.  Finally,  and  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  poorest  nations,  it  is 
vital  that  there  be  a  large  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  window.  These 
funds  are  vital  to  the  low-Income  peoples  of 
Africa  and  South  Asia,  and  also  free  up 
somewhat  higher  cost  funds  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

While  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  clearly  make  budgetary  trade-offs,  and 
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CProm  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  8.  1983] 
Too  Many  People 
(By  Werner  Fornos) 
Washington.— The     Census     Bureau     re- 
leased   figures    last    week    showing    that 
through  mid-June  the  world  experienced  its 
largest     12-month     period    of    population 
growth  in  history— an  increase  of  82  million. 
Even  more  disturbing  is  the  Insidious  ad- 
junct: of  the  24  most  populous  countries,  a 
dozen  are  projected,  by  the  authoritative 
Population    Reference    Bureau,    to    double 
their  population  within  35  years. 

The  list  included  Bangladesh.  Pakistan. 
Nigeria.  Egypt.  Iran  and  Vietnam— each  ex- 
pected to  have  twice  its  current  number  of 
people  within  25  years  or  less— as  well  as 
India,  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  Philippines, 
Turkey  and  Burma.  The  combined  popula- 
tion of  these  12  countries  is  more  than  1.4 
billion.  If  the  projections  hold  up,  within  35 
years  their  cumulative  population  will  be 
nearly  3  billion— a  size  equal  to  all  the 
people  in  the  world  in  1960. 

Most  of  these  countries  already  have 
severe  problems  in  feeding,  educating  and 
employing  their  present  populations.  The 
prospect  of  providing  even  basic  services  to 
double  the  number  of  people  they  are  pres- 
ently struggling  to  accommodate,  within  the 
next  25  to  35  years,  is  a  Malthusian  night- 
mare. While  there  may  be  academic  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  overpopulation 
is  the  root  cause  of  abject  poverty  and 
human  misery,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  rampant  population  growth  exacer- 
bates these  conditions. 

Virtually  all  of  these  12  countries,  recog- 
nizing that  their  demographic  growth  vastly 
reduces,  or  totally  eliminates,  their  develop- 
ment gains,  have  instituted  policies  and  pro- 
grams aimed  at  stabilizing  the  populations. 
But  the  poorer  countries  simply  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  this  formidable  task  unless  there  is 
substantial  assistance  from  external 
sources. 

The  World  Fertility  Survey  provides  con- 
vincing evidence  that  such  assistance  is 
wanted  as  well  as  needed  by  as  many  as  400 
million  couples  in  the  developing  world.  De- 
mographers have  projected  that  if  50  per- 
cent of  these  couples  can  be  provided  with 
family  planning  information,  education  and 
services  by  1990,  world  population  will  stabi- 
lize eventually  at  8  billion  rather  than  at  10 
billion  or  more. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  leader  in 
providing  population  assistance  and  family 
planning  services  to  the  developing  world 
over  the  past  20  years  and  currently  budgets 
$211  million  for  this  purpose.  When  Con- 
gress reconvenes  next  month,  it  will  consid- 
er the  annual  foreign  aid  bill  containing  the 
funding  for  international  population  assist- 
ance. That  figure  must  be  substantially  in- 
creased if  the  aspirations  for  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  for  millions  of  people  in  the  devel- 
oping world— where  92  percent  of  the 
world's  population  growth  is  anticipated  to 
occur  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury—are to  be  realized.* 
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to  one  of  Maryland's  greatest  public 
servants,  Louis  L.  Goldstein. 

This  man  has  been  serving  Maryland 
with  an  outstanding  commitment  to 
excellence  and  a  sincere  dedication  to 
people  for  45  years.  He  embodies  the 
very  best  that  Maryland  has  to  offer, 
from  his  warm  personality  to  his  keen 
mind  to  his  incomparable  native 
accent. 

For  the  past  25  years,  he  has  com- 
bined sound  financial  management 
with  sensitivity  to  human  needs  in  his 
role  as  State  comptroller.  Before  that, 
he  served  for  16  years  in  Maryland's 
Legislature,  including  4  years  as  senate 
majority  leader  and  4  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  He  interrupted  his 
legislative  career  to  enlist  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II,  risking 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  could  bore  my  colleagues  with 
praise  of  Louis  Goldstein's  countless 
professional  contributions.  Most  men 
would  not  have  had  time  for  anything 
else.  However,  Louis  Goldsteifi  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
community  outside  of  his  political 
career.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  his 
county's  Lions  Club  and  volunteer  fire 
department.  He  is  an  active  member 
and  board  member  of  charitable,  edu- 
cational, conservationist,  and  veterans 
organizations. 

Most  remarkably  of  all,  Louis  Gold- 
stein has  maintained  the  same  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  all  of  his  activities. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  groups  of 
all  kinds  from  all  corners  of  the  State: 
business  groups  as  well  as  labor;  chari- 
table as  well  as  professional;  educa- 
tional, conservationist,  veteran,  and 
cultural  groups  alike. 

Of  course,  anyone  could  say  these 
things  just  by  reading  his  biography. 
Louis'  most  impressive  qualities  can 
only  be  experienced  in  person.  Wher- 
ever I  go  in  my  district,  and  I  go  to  ev- 
erything, Louis  Goldstein  is  also  there, 
with  the  same  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the 
same  sparkle  in  his  smile,  and  the 
same  fire  in  his  heart,  never  fatigued 
and  withheld  from  no  one.» 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  honored  today  to  pay  tribute 


U.S.  LATIN  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  interesting  commentary  in  the  New 
York  Times  September  1  by  Mort 
Zuckerman  presents  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America.  It  describes  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  U.S.  approach  toward  seek- 
ing economic  and  social  change,  demo- 
cratic reform,  regional  negotiations, 
and  military  security.  The  commen- 
tary gives  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
role  of  U.S.  military  support  in  the 
region,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
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review  carefully  Mr.  Zuckerman's  com- 
ments. 

On  U.S.  Latin  Policy 
(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 

Because  of  enormous  public  confusion 
over  the  United  States'  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  I  recently  visited  the  region 
with  a  delegation  of  Congressmen  to  see  it 
first-hand.  I  went  holding  political  views  of 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  shared  by  many 
liberals  and  centrists  in  our  nation.  I  re- 
turned impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of 
United  States  policy  and  convinced  that  we 
need  to  be  involved. 

I  had  thought  that  in  El  Salvador  we  were 
engaged  in  wrong-headed  and  dangerous 
military  action  on  behalf  of  a  repressive 
Government,  and  that  Washington  had 
failed  to  address  economic  and  political 
grievances  built  up  after  decades  of  injus- 
tice. I  went  with  the  impression  that  the 
guerrillas  seemed  to  have  won  popular  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  to  revolutionize  the 
political  system.  My  instinct  was  that  this 
was  only  an  Internal  struggle,  not  an  East- 
West  competition,  and  that  once  again  we 
were  backing  the  wrong  side  for  the  wrong 
reason. 

But  I  returned  home  with  the  sense  that 
United  States  military  support  was  critical 
for  physical  security  in  the  countryside, 
which.  In  turn,  is  necessary  to  guarantee  or- 
dinary Salvadorans'  ability  to  make  free 
choices.  I  also  concluded  that  our  military 
support  is  essential  If  we  are  to  persuade  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  democratize  the 
political  process  and  implement  a  program 
of  agrarian  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  guerrillas  seem-to  have  no  larger 
a  popular  base  than  the  Government  does: 
Both  sides  command  support  with  guns. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinlsta  revolution 
carried  the  hope  for  a  better  and  freer  life 
after  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  United 
States-supported  Somoza  regime.  Yet  what 
I  found  was  a  Government  busily  consoli- 
dating a  left-wing  totalitarian  state  Internal- 
ly, and  aggressively  Involved  In  attempting 
to  overthrow  its  neighbors.  It  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  United  States-backed  threat  of  a 
military  confrontation  that  has  produced 
the  Sandinistas'  first  clear  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  genuine  agreement  not  to  destabi- 
lize their  neighbors. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  masses  have  not  been 
angered  to  the  point  of  large-scale  popular 
uprisings  like  those  in  Nicaragua  or  Cuba. 
No  popular  revolt  accompanied  the  guerril- 
las' "final"  offensive  in  1980-81.  and  last 
year's  election  showed  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  objected  to  being  "liber- 
ated" by  the  revolutionary  left.  The  guerril- 
las do  not  appear  to  have  widespread  popu- 
lar support.  In  this  situation,  a  military  so- 
lution to  control  an  insurgency  is  feasible. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  is  training 
and  equipping  the  Salvadoran  Army  for  In- 
fantry and  small-unit  tactics  and  keeping 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  engage,  harass 
and  exhaust  the  guerrillas.  We  will  have 
trained  about  50  percent  of  the  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  by  the  end  of 
1983  in  an  effort  to  substitute  effective 
combat  leaders  for  those  appointed  for  po- 
litical loyalty.  As  a  result,  the  Army  has  im- 
proved its  morale  and  field  performance  and 
engaged  in  its  most  sustained  and  aggressive 
campaign.  It  has  captured  the  momentum, 
and  substantial  military  control  in  much  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  particularly  In  San 
Vicente  and  Usulutin.  The  rebels  have  with- 
drawn to  remote  areas,  have  not  counter-at- 
tacked, have  limited  themselves  to  hlt-and- 
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run  attacks  and  appear  to  have  Increasing 
logistical  and  manpower  problems. 

In  San  Vicente,  the  Government  has  co- 
ordinated its  military  presence  with  pro- 
grams in  health,  education,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  reconstruction  to  retain 
the  area's  loyalty  after  the  army  leaves. 
This  is  a  phase  in  an  overall  National  Plan 
for  Reconstruction.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  minimal  by  United  States 
standards:  only  $65  million  in  military  aid 
and  $230  million  in  economic  aid.  Even  the 
guerrtUa  political  leader  Ruben  Zamora  ac- 
knowledged to  us  that  If  this  aid  continues, 
the  rebels  can  no  longer  hope  to  win  the 
war. 

The  aid  program  also  serves  as  leverage 
against  the  right-wing  military.  Only  the 
United  States  can  Influence  it  to  move  away 
from  a  feudal  political  heritage  of  violence 
and  vlgllantism. 

The  left  feeds  off  the  rigidity  of  the  right 
and  military  oppression  and  develops  popu- 
lar support  by  promising  to  redistribute  the 
wealth.  It  also  benefits  when  rightist  oligar- 
chies buckle  under  economic  pressures.  The 
best  way  to  diminish  popular  support  for  a 
violent  Communist  revolution  Is  to  open  up 
the  political  channels  and  institute  agrarian 
and  economic  reform.  This  can  take  place 
only  when  there  is  no  widespread  military 
Insurgency. 

Our  pressure  brought  about  last  year's 
Salvadoran  election  and  this  year's  negotia- 
tions for  drafting  a  new  constitution  leading 
to  presidential  elections  in  1984.  Elections 
may  be  only  "one  note  in  the  song  of  democ- 
racy,"  as  a  Salvadoran  clergyman  put  it.  but 
they  represent  legitimization  of  potential  ci- 
vilian control  over  military  and  paramilitary 
forces.  Both  have  perpetrated  atrocities 
that,  if  allowed  to  continue  will  turn  the 
masses  implacably  hostile.  Our  pressure  is 
thus  necessary  on  two  counts:  to  prevent  an 
extremist  left-wing  takeover  while  pushing 
the  Government  toward  rights  and  democ- 
racy. 

However,  no  amount  of  change  will  end 
the  Salvadoran  conflict  If  Nicaragua,  which 
regionalized  the  conflict  in  Central  America, 
continues  to  fuel  it.  When  they  took  over, 
the  Sandinistas  feared  and  hated  the  United 
States  because  of  its  patronage  of  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle  and  military  Invasions  over 
the  past  130  years.  The  Sandinlsta  hymn  is 
"We  fight  against  the  Yanqul,  enemy  of  hu- 
manity." President  Jimmy  Carter  attempted 
to  offset  this  by  extending  economic  aid  and 
friendship,  but  the  Sandinistas  remained 
convinced  that  the  revolution  would  be  safe 
from  our  Intervention  only  if  governments 
similar  to  their  own  were  installed  else- 
where in  Central  America.  The  Sandinistas 
set  out  to  implement  their  slogan  "revolu- 
tion without  boundaries." 

In  1980.  the  Sandinistas,  with  Cuban  ad- 
visers, brought  the  five  main  guerrilla  fac- 
tions from  El  Salvador  together  in  Mana- 
gua, worked  out  a  unity  pact,  set  up  joint 
command  and  control  structures,  organized 
training  and  logistical  support  on  Nicara- 
guan  soil  and  provided  Initial  arms  supplies. 
A  Salvadoran  rebel  leader,  Mario  Aguinada. 
told  us  that  support  for  training,  logistics 
and  command  continues. 

In  Costa  Rica,  we  were  told  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  engaged  there  in  a  major  propa- 
ganda campaigm  and  are  encouraging 
unrest.  Including  Infiltration  in  the  north- 
ern provinces.  The  attempt  to  destabilize 
Costa  Rica,  a  democracy  without  an  army 
since  1948,  is  the  clearest  indication  of  San- 
dinlsta intentions. 

Inside  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  began 
and   continued   a   program   of    totalitarian 
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consolidation  of  power.  The  elements  of  the 
broader  anti-Somoza  coalition  were  discard- 
ed one  by  one— the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  other  political  parties,  the  press. 
The  only  Jewish  community  center  and  syn- 
agogue were  seized  and  burned.  The  Sandi- 
nistas built  the  largest  military  force  in 
Central  America.  A  Cuban-style  pattern, 
with  a  widespread  Cuban  presence,  has 
emerged. 

To  contain  an  interventionist  Nicaragua. 
Washington  sought— unsuccessfully— nego- 
tiations four  times  to  bring  about  noninter- 
ference in  neighboring  territory  and  limits 
on  Nicaragua's  military  buildup  and  the  In- 
stitutionalization of  democratic  opposition 
to  create  internal  brakes  on  aggression.  Re- 
buffed diplomatically,  the  United  States 
moved  militarily,  ordering  exercises,  includ- 
ing fleet  deployment.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  expanded  its  support  of  the 
"contras"— the  anti-Government  guerrillas 
that  harass  the  countryside.  We  continue  to 
train  and  equip  the  Honduran  Army,  which 
Nicaragua  considers  its  most  dangerous  re- 
gional military  adversary.  A  border  shootout 
In  May  with  Nicaragua  brought  about  full 
mobilization  of  the  Honduran  Army,  signal- 
ing Its  participation  in  any  military  crisis  in 
the  region. 

The  cumulative  military  pressure  orga- 
nized by  the  Reagan  Administration  has  re- 
sulted in  a  major  shift  In  Sandinlsta  policy. 
In  our  meetings  with  the  Sandinlsta  leader- 
ship, we  were  told  that  Nicaragua  was  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  verifiable  noninterven- 
tion in  neighboring  territories,  especially  El 
Salvador.  This  change  appeared  to  be  due 
exclusively  to  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  had  been  provoked  to  the 
point  that  a  military  confrontation  was  pos- 
sible. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported  re- 
pressive rightist  regimes,  sometimes  by 
using  our  troops.  We  must  develop,  an  alter- 
native to  such  regimes— and  those  of  the 
left— by  opening  up  Latin  American  political 
and  economic  proceses.  Our  interests  are  in- 
volved because  what  happens  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  can  affect  Mexico  or  the 
Panama  Canal.  Central  America  is  on  our 
strategic  doorstep.  We  cannot  remain  above 
the  fray. 

(Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman  is  chairman  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.)* 


IMF  ESSENTIAL  TO  USA 
ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
»  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  remain  un- 
convinced of  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  I  would  recommend  that 
they  read  a  speech  made  recently  to 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  by 
Anthony  M.  Solomon,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Solomon,  a  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  emphasized  that 
a  stronger  IMF  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  survival  of  stable  world 
trading  system. 

Frankly,  he  said. 
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prospecU  and  inhibit  world  trade.  And  pro- 
longed stagnation— as  distinct  from  the  tem- 
porary setbacks  associated  with  emergency 
adjustment  programs— would  raise  a  greater 
danger  of  serious  social  and  political  conse- 
quences In  a  number  of  the  LDCs. 

Before  discussing  the  post-emergency 
period,  I  must  make  clear  that  I'm  not  com- 
placent about  the  immediate  task  of  com- 
pleting the  necessary  debt  restructurings 
and  carrying  through  basic  economic  adjust- 
menU.  We  have  to  make  sure  we  sustain  the 
kind  of  concerted  effort  by  all  the  principal 
participants  which  has  yielded  the  tentative 
progress  that's  been  made  so  far.  The  bor- 
rowing countries,  the  commercial  banks,  the 
governments  in  the  Industrial  countries,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  all 
had  to  make  tough  decisions  and  hard  com- 
promises. In  particular,  I  think  we  should 
respect  the  painful  measures  that  have  al- 
ready been  taken  and  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  endured  by  Mexico  and  some 
other  countries.  Under  IMP  guidance,  these 
countries  have,  by  any  reasonable  standard, 
made  Impressive  efforts  to  adjust.  But  more 
hard  work  and  political  will  must  be  mar- 
shalled, and  more  new  financing  will  be  re- 
quired, before  anyone  can  afford  to  relax. 

Obviously,  this  concerted  effort  must  go 
forward  and  must  succeed.  But  make  no 
mUtake  about  it.  That  cant  happen  unless 
the  IMF  can  continue  to  play  the  pivotal 
role  It  has  in  binding  together  the  different 
parts  of  this  effort.  And  the  Fund  will  be 
unable  to  play  that  role  if  it's  starved  of 
adequate  financial  resources  and  political 
support. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  baffling  that  there  are 
elements  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
our  Congress,  who  can  ignore  the  cata- 
strophic effects  that  would  result  from  not 
acting  now  to  make  resources  available  to 
the  IMF  quickly.  Without  the  IMF  at  the 
pivot,  the  whole  debt  restructuring  effort 
would  be  undermined,  and  needed  new  cred- 
iU  would  be  blocked.  Outright  defaults 
could  actually  happen.  In  the  longer  run, 
the  consequences  could  also  be  grave. 
Debtor  countries  could  be  forced  into  disor- 
derly adjustments  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly include  more  protectionist  measures, 
credit  controls,  price  distortions,  and  severe 
damage  to  local  private  sectors,  it  would 
Injure  the  world  trading  system  and  serious- 
ly Impair  the  prospects  for  economic 
growth,  not  only  In  the  debtor  countries  but 
here  and  everywhere  else. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  alone 
would  be  enormous.  Until  last  year,  our  ex- 
ports to  LDCs  that  now  have  debt  servicing 
problems  had  been  averaging  $50  billion  a 
year— almost  a  quarter  of  our  total  exports. 
Already  last  year,  exports  to  these  countries 
fell  by  over  $10  billion  (more  than  20  per- 
cent), costing  us  nearly  300  thousand  jobs 
and  $1  billion  in  profits.  How  can  it  be  ra- 
tional for  this  country  to  risk  giant  price 
tags  like  these  in  the  future  and  oppose  the 
quota  increase? 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  don't  see 
it  this  way.  Some  look  at  the  issue  entirely 
In  narrow  financial  terms  and  conclude  that 
the  IMF  can  squeak  by  without  the  quota 
increase  for  the  time  being.  That  view  Is 
wrong,  and  It  misses  the  central  point.  In 
the  absence  of  clear,  unequivocal  support 
for  the  institution  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Congress,  the  Fund 
will  be  permanently  crippled. 

What's  even  more  baffling  is  that,  among 
those  who  would  cripple  the  Fund,  there  are 
people  who  claim  to  be  strong  advocates  of 
free  markets.  What  they  entirely  fail  to  see 
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Is  that  the  IMF,  in  its  efforts  to  get  coun- 
tries to  pursue  market-oriented  policies  and 
to  minimize  the  hodge-podge  of  distortions 
that  undermine  economic  performance.  Is 
the  best  friend  that  market-oriented  people 
have  in  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In. 

My  strong  sense  is  that  the  misguided  op- 
position to  the  IMF  quota  legislation,  and 
the  mischievous  amendments  that  undercut 
it.  will  not  prevail.  I  believe  that  ultimately 
the  Congress  will  support  the  IMF  and  act 
positively  to  meet  the  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States.  It  is  both  in 
our  own  Immediate  and  longer  term  inter- 

Suppose  that  we  all  do  what  we  need  to  do 
In  the  short  term.  Then  its  worth  raising 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  economic  pros- 
pects the  LDCs,  especially  in  Latin  America 
where  the  debt  burden  is  greatest,  can  look 
forward  to  In  a  couple  of  years  when  the  im- 
mediate emergency  Is  behind,  but  not  for- 
gotten. Can  they  return  to  rates  of  econom- 
ic growth  that  are  reasonably  satisfactory 
and  broadly  meet  their  aspirations  for 
achieving  social  and  political  progress?  I 
don't  want  to  put  specific  numbers  on  this, 
because  growth  potential  differs  from  one 
country  to  the  next.  But  I  am  talking  about 
growth  rates  that  would  not  be  too  far 
below  the  historical  experience  of  most  of 
the  countries  before  the  debt  problems  ma- 
terialized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  certainly  not  im- 
possible to  get  that  outcome.  But  we  have  to 
face  reality.  There  are  going  to  be  continu- 
ing constraints  that  will  limit  the  scope  for 
expansionary  policies  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  can  Identify  ways  of  easing  some 
of  these  constraints  and  softening  their 
Impact.  And  we  can  be  heartened  by  more 
optimistic  developments  lately  in  the  indus- 
trial economies,  where  the  prospects  for 
higher  growth  seem  to  be  improving.  But 
there  still  must  be  an  extended  period  in 
which  the  heavily  indebted  LDC  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  very  little  margin 
for  error. 

The  most  obvious  constraint  will  be  with 
respect  to  external  financing.  Conventional 
commercial  bank  lending  will  be  much 
harder  to  come  by.  In  the  first  Instance, 
that  would  limit  countries'  ability  to  import. 
And  lower  Imports,  particularly  of  capital 
goods,  will  hamper  growth. 

The  natural  question  is  whether  that 
shortfall  can  be  replaced  by  greater  official 
assistance  from  Industrial  country  govern- 
ments. In  my  view,  that  is  not  likely.  While 
government  officials  have  the  will  and  re- 
sources to  provide  temporary  support  In  a 
crisis,  there  really  isn't  much  chance  of  leg- 
islatures going  along  with  Increases  in  long- 
term  official  funding  In  amounts  large 
enough  to  significantly  offset  lower  com- 
mercial bank  lending.  After  all,  it  was  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  offi- 
cial financing  that  borrowing  from  banks 
grew  so  much  in  the  first  place. 

Another  question  Is  whether  the  central 
banks  of  industrial  countries— In  particular, 
the  Federal  Reserve— should  provide  large- 
scale  Infusions  of  liquidity  so  as  to  ease 
credit  availability  for  LDCs.  Certainly,  In  a 
crisis,  central  banks  have  a  traditional  re- 
sponsibility, as  lenders  of  last  resort,  to 
Insure  stability.  But  any  assistance  of  that 
sort  must  be  strictly  temporary.  Central 
banks  simply  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  source 
of  medium  and  longer  term  financing. 

So  what's  left?  By  process  of  elimination 
there  are  really  only  two  alternatives: 
Either  funds  will  have  to  find  their  way  into 
LDCs  through  channels  other  than  com- 


mercial banks,  or  borrowing  countries  will 
have  to  run  their  economies  in  ways  that 
make  them  less  dependent  on  external  fi- 
nancing. In  fact,  the  LDCs  will  have  to 
move  on  both  fronts  at  the  same  time  If 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  satisfac- 
tory growth  rates  we  are  talking  about. 

Traditionally,  direct  Investment  has  been 
an  alternative  to  bank  financing.  In  calmer 
times,  greater  direct  investment  Inflows 
should  be  an  effective  source  of  capital.  To 
be  sure,  we  know  that  the  internal  political 
opposition  to  direct  Investment  has  been 
strident  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  and 
certainly  could  resurface  as  soon  as  the  debt 
emergency  starts  to  fade.  Yet.  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  manifestation  of  economic  na- 
tionalism must  be  challenged  and  overcome 
If  the  LDCs  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
economic  development  In  a  period  when  new 
borrowing  from  commercial  banks  is  con- 
strained. 

Improving  financial  management  offers 
another  important  way  for  borrowing  coun- 
tries to  cope  with  the  constraints  they  are 
going  to  face.  This  should  especially  Include 
efforts  to  diversify  the  currency  composi- 
tion of  a  country's  debt.  By  choice  or  by  ne- 
cessity, too  much  of  the  debt  of  many  LDCs 
was  In  dollars.  That  left  them  vulnerable  to 
a  period  of  high  dollar  exchange  rates  and 
high  dollar  Interest  rates.  We  calculate  that 
If  from  1979  to  1982  developing  countries 
had  "oorrowed  currencies  in  a  diversified 
way— that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  Import 
shares— the  LDCs  as  a  group  would  today  be 
over  $30  billion  better  off.  I  am  not  saying 
that  kind  of  benefit  can  be  repeated  In  any 
particular  time  period  In  the  future.  But  the 
clear  lesson  Is  that  a  more  balanced  and 
skillfully  drawn  portfolio  of  debt  is  Impor- 
tant. Of  course,  that  requires  not  only  a 
willingness  of  borrowers  to  diversify,  but 
equally  a  willingness  of  market  participants 
to  modify  their  operations  and  of  the  au- 
thorities In  other  Industrial  countries  to 
allow  It. 

In  addition,  both  borrowers  and  lenders 
have  an  Interest  In  taking  some  potentially 
valuable  financial  Instruments  off  the  draw- 
ing board  and  getting  them  to  market.  To 
take  one  example,  perhaps  conmierclal 
banks  could  shift  at  the  margin  toward  orig- 
inating loans  and  then  selling  them  off  Into 
a  secondary  market,  where  price  fluctua- 
tions could  give  useful,  early  disciplinary 
signals  to  borrowers.  Or.  to  take  another  ex- 
ample, I  can  visualize  variable  maturity  obli- 
gations that  offer  a  constant  debt  service 
flow  in  the  face  of  any  unexpected  jump  in 
Interest  rates,  a  kind  of  buUt-ln  resched- 
uling. There  may  also  be  a  place  In  the 
market  for  securities  with  the  equity-like 
features,  on  which  some  part  of  the  total 
yield  to  the  Investor  could  be  calibrated,  for 
instance,  to  the  borrowing  country's  real 
GNP  or  export  earnings  growth,  or  some 
similar  measure  of  economic  performance. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  tools  and 
techniques  that  are  used  by  corporate  bor- 
rowers here  but  are  not  yet  being  used  by 
borrowers  in  developing  countries.  Just  to 
give  two  lUustratlons,  these  instruments 
range  from  futures  contracts  to  hedge 
against  commodity  fluctuations  to  interest 
rate  swaps  that  can  add  another  way  of 
gaining  fixed  rate  funding.  In  a  period  of  re- 
stricted access  to  credit.  It  is  worthwhile  de- 
veloping the  expertise  and  sophistication  to 
take  advantage  of  the  array  of  novel  financ- 
ing tools  that  are  now  available. 

Innovations  like  those  in  the  private  cap- 
ital markets  would  be  helpful  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  financing  problem.  But  I  wouldn't 
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want  to  overstate  the  role  that  these  mecha- 
nisms can  play.  It  will  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  major  changes  and  reforms  in  gen- 
eral economic  policies  so  that  dependence 
on  external  financing  Is  lastingly  reduced. 

The  way  I  see  It  there  are  three  broad 
areas  where  policy  reform  In  borrowing 
countries  is  called  for  to  reduce  dependence 
on  external  financing  and  promote  domestic 
savings.  After  all,  on  average,  gross  domestic 
savings  finance  90  percent  of  LDC  Invest- 
ment. 

The  first  is  In  the  balance  of  payments 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  heavily  indebted 
developing  countries  have  to  be  resolute  in 
keeping  their  exports  competitive  In  world 
markets.  First  and  foremost,  this  means  fol- 
lowing realistic  exchange  rate  policies  and 
not  letting  the  domestic  currency  get  out  of 
line.  It  also  means  realistic  interest  rates  to 
deter  damaging  flight  of  domestic  capital. 

The  second  broad  area  Is  reform  of  gov- 
ernment budgeting.  To  begin  with,  though 
It's  getting  harder  for  an  American  to 
preach  to  others  on  the  subject,  excessively 
large  structural  deficits  have  to  be  reduced. 
In  addition,  LDC  governments  must  have 
tighter  oversight  of  spending  agencies, 
closer  financial  monitoring  of  projects, 
better  and  more  timely  budget  numbers, 
and  improved  regulatory  capabilities  over 
their  own  financial  Institutions. 

The  third  broad  area  is  reform  of  the  do- 
mestic price  system.  Every  subsidy,  every 
credit  allocation  scheme,  every  price  distor- 
tion has  to  be  tested  against  the  standard  of 
what  It  costs,  both  In  budgetary  terms  and 
In  terms  of  economic  efficiency.  These  are 
long-standing  problems  that  existed  well 
before  the  debt  crisis.  And  fixing  any  of 
them  Inevitably  pits  a  government  against 
powerful  vested  Interests  at  home.  But  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  debt  problem,  there 
may  be  no  alternative  to  meeting  the  task 
head  on,  because  of  the  huge  toll  distortions 
take  in  limiting  productivity  and  growth. 

The  governments  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries and  th  IMF  both  have  to  support  LDC 
efforts  to  bring  about  market-oriented  re- 
forms and  better  financial  management. 

The  industrial  countries  obviously  have  a 
major  role  to  play  In  sustaining  growth,  in 
lowering  global  interest  rates  by  reducing 
their  own  government  deficits,  and  in  keep- 
ing markets  open  for  LDC  goods.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  to  open  up  their  finan- 
cial markets  further  so  that  the  LDCs  can 
diversify  their  sources  of  credit  more  effec- 
tively. They  must  help  create  a  healthy 
world  environment  within  which  the  LDC 
efforts  can  pay  off. 

As  for  the  IMF,  its  role  In  managing  crises 
is  well  recognized  and  Indispensable.  But 
treatment  and  cure  are  not  enough;  It  must 
work  harder  and  more  effectively  at  preven- 
tion. What  I  see  as  close  to  being  essential  is 
that  its  surveillance  role  under  more  normal 
circumstances  be  enhanced.  This  has  two  di- 
mensions: 

First,  the  IMF  should  be  assisting  coun- 
tries In  improving  their  financial  manage- 
ment. It  can  help  them  monitor  their  debts. 
It  can  work  with  countries  to  develop  finan- 
cial strategies  covering  the  currency  and 
maturity  mix  of  borrowing  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  reliance  on  bank  debt,  bond  fi- 
nance, direct  Investment,  and  so  on. 

Second,  appropriate  IMF  surveillance 
should  extend  well  beyond  matters  of  fi- 
nance. The  Fund  Is  not  just  a  lender.  It  is  a 
force  for  promoting  sensible  policies.  I  be- 
lieve It  should  put  its  weight  behind  govern- 
ments which  are  committed  to  a  transition 
toward  more  efficient  domestic  price,  inter- 
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est  rate,  and  exchange  rate  policies.  And  It 
must  reject  the  argument  that  the  IMP 
should  focus  only  on  a  balance  of  payments 
target,  regardless  of  how  It's  achieved. 

These  broader  efforts  by  the  Fund  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  Its  regular  consulta- 
tions with  all  members.  We  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  a  situation  where  the  IMP  becomes 
deeply  Involved  only  after  serious  payments 
disruptions  have  occurred.  That's  too  late. 

Instead,  a  more  continuous  relationship 
would  have  some  Important  advantages.  It 
would  Improve  the  Fund's  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  constraints  that  regularly  con- 
front policymakers  In  each  Individual  coun- 
try. And  It  would  provide  a  type  of  involve- 
ment by  the  Fund  that  might  head  off  some 
of  the  resentment  and  occasional  hostility 
that  can  occur  when  the  IMF  is  seen  as  an 
outsider  always  prescribing  austerity  at  a 
time  of  trouble. 

To  encourage  movement  In  this  general 
direction,  I  would  go  even  one  step  further. 
It  would  be  worthwhile  considering  whether 
access  to  funding  could  be  made  more  read- 
ily available  by  the  IMF  to  countries  that 
voluntarily  participate  In  these  financial 
and  economic  policy  reviews  should  they 
have  a  balance  of  payments  need  later  on. 

In  summary,  we  must  plan  for  a  world  of 
tighter  financial  constraints  and  less  margin 
for  error.  The  approach  I  am  reconmiending 
bolls  down  to  a  combination  of  stronger 
market  institutions  and  better  market  in- 
struments developing  alongside  better  eco- 
nomic policies  and  stronger  financial  con- 
trols. In  my  approach,  there  is  no  quick  fix. 
There  is  no  single  scheme  or  gimmick  that 
will  put  things  right  and  allow  everybody  to 
go  back  to  business  as  usual.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  that  those  debt  reshuffling 
schemes  that  you  hear  about,  which  look  to 
industrial  country  governments  to  pick  up 
existing  exposure  from  the  banking  system, 
are  fanciful.  They  would  be  unjustifiably 
costly  to  the  taxpayers.  And  in  fact,  they 
would  give  just  the  wrong  signals,  convinc- 
ing people  at  home  that  a  government  bail- 
out will  always  be  there  and  whipping  up 
pressures  abroad  In  developing  countries  to 
ask  for  bailouts. 

What  I  am  recommending  Is  rooted  in- 
stead In  pragmatism.  It  basically  seeks  to 
build  a  more  resilient  system  on  the  best 
features  of  what  we  have  now. 

And  what  we  have  now  pivots  on  the  IMP. 
That  is  the  institution  which  in  practical 
terms  binds  the  system  together  and  which 
must  play  a  more  comprehensive  role  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  the  first  step  toward  that 
kind  of  system  is  for  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  and  positively  on  the  IMF  quota  leg- 
islation and  put  to  rest  doubts  about  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a 
common  sense,  multilateral  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  world's  financial  prob- 
lems.* 


NATIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March  1984,  the  frozen 
food  industry  in  the  United  States 
celebrated  its  54th  year  of  helping 
bring  the  abundance  of  American  agri- 
culture to  the  tables  of  America's  con- 
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$68  million.  Almost  half  the  tonnage 
was  in  fruit. 

World  War  II  marked  a  most-dra- 
matic growth  period  for  the  new 
American  frozen  food  industry.  Due  to 
the  war,  there  was  a  need  for  canned 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  our  troops  over- 
seas. As  a  result,  there  were  fewer 
canned  products  available.  Food  ra- 
tioning recognized  this  shortage  and 
provided  that  consumers  could  obtain 
frozen  foods  with  fewer  ration  points 
than  canned  foods.  Thus,  the  war 
effort  needs  of  troops  helped  to 
expand  the  domestic  frozen  food 
market.  Fewer  ration  points  for  fro- 
zens  meant  that  more  people  than 
ever  before  tried  frozen  foods— and 
they  liked  what  they  tasted.  As  the  ac- 
ceptability of  frozen  foods  became 
greater,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  homefreezers.  Department 
stores  began  to  carry  freezers  and  they 
were  sold  door  to  door  as  well.  One 
newspaper  ad  at  the  time  showed  one 
company's  homefreezer  at  $259. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Ameri- 
can frozen  food  industry  had  begun  to 
achieve  consumer  acceptance  and  re- 
tailer acceptance.  Volume  increased  to 
where  many  formerly  skeptical  compa- 
nies began  to  offer  frozens  as  part  of 
their  regular  product  line. 

The  first  complete  frozen  dinner  was 
offered  to  consumers  shortly  after  the 
war.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  first 
self-serve  frozen  food  storage  cabinet 
appeared  in  retail  stores.  Always  in 
the  past,  customers  had  selected 
frozen  food  items  from  a  display  case 
and  a  store  clerk  and  filled  their  order 
from  a  covered  cabinet.  During  the 
same  period,  the  moisture-proof  pouch 
was  introduced  and  a  whole  range  of 
new  frozen  products  including  fruit 
pies,  nondairy  whipped  toppings, 
french  fries  and  shrimp.  Baked  goods, 
frozen  dinners,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles also  experienced  far  wider  con- 
sumer acceptance. 

We  think  of  frozen  concentrated 
citrus  juices,  orange  juice  in  particu- 
lar, as  always  being  a  part  of  the 
frozen  food  product  line.  But.  the  first 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate  was 
not  available  to  consumers  until  late 
1949.  In  1950.  about  25  percent  of  the 
Florida  orange  crop  was  processed  into 
frozen  concentrate  to  bring  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  consumers  the 
taste  of  fresh  orange  juice. 

It  was  in  the  late  1940's  that  the  pro- 
duction techniques,  handling  and  ship- 
ping equipment  began  to  really  bring 
down  the  unit  cost  of  frozen  products. 
Fried  chicken,  bread  dough,  fish 
sticks,  lemonade,  ethnic  specialties, 
lobster,  and  chicken  were  but  a  few  of 
the  new  frozen  products  introduced 
during  the  period. 

Some  consumers  viewed  frozens  as 
inconvenient  because  of  the  30  to  45 
minute  defrosting  time.  However,  in 
1959  we  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
first  radarrange.  The  price  of  the  first 
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ranges  were  about  $2,500.  The  wide- 
spread acceptance  and  use  of  the  prod- 
uct has  increased  production  and  re- 
duced prices.  In  1961,  the  volume  of 
frozen  foods  sold  was  $3.6  billion  com- 
pared to  $68  million  just  21  years 
earlier. 

During  the  1960's  the  growth  of  our 
American  frozen  food  industry  contin- 
ued with  the  introduction  of  frozen 
pizza  and  bagels  as  well  as  an  ever  in- 
creasing variety  of  items.  By  1968,  1 
out  of  3  American  homes  had  a  full- 
sized  freezer  and  the  industry  contin- 
ued its  upward  mobility  when  Apollo 
12  and  Sky  lab  crew  members  took 
along  frozen  foods  as 'they  orbited  the 
Earth.  The  growth  of  the  industry  has 
continued  unabated  bringing  to  the 
American  people  an  increasing  variety 
of  products  all  keyed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  changing  lifestyles.  There 
are  more  products  packaged  for  one- 
and  two-person  servings.  Packaging, 
production,  warehousing,  and  distribu- 
tion techniques  and  equipment  have 
all  been  improved.  Frozen  foods  today 
have  become  an  important  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  frozen  food  industry  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  contribution  to 
our  nutritional  health  and  well-being. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  and  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  Let  us  join  together  and 
say  thank  you  and  happy  birthday  to 
our  own  frozen  food  industry. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.— 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
blessed  with  an  impressive  array  of  agricul- 
tural products  which  make  our  Nation  and 
its  food  production  and  distribution  system 
the  envy  of  the  world; 

Whereas  throughout  history  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  human  effort  has  been  the 
production  of  food; 

Whereas  the  farm  to  city  migration  cre- 
ated a  great  demand  for  food  supplies  in 
dense  population  centers  in  which  such  sup- 
plies could  not  be  grown; 

Whereas  the  international  frozen  food  in- 
dustry started  in  the  United  States  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  and  fish  being  first 
packaged  and  offered  to  consumers  in  1930; 
Whereas  between  1935  and  1940  frozen 
foods  were  provided  to  the  public  on  a  large 
scale,  and  during  World  War  II  ration  point 
values  posted  in  stores  and  carried  in  news- 
papers focused  public  attention  on  frozen 
foods: 

Whereas  frozen  food  became  a  meaningful 
part  of  the  Space  Age  when  Apollo  XII  as- 
tronauts took  frozen  meals  with  them  and 
72  frozen  food  items  were  stored  on  Skylab 
for  a  500  day  supply  of  meals  for  the  crew; 
Whereas  throughout  its  history  the  Amer- 
ican frozen  food  industry  has  worked  closely 
with  producers  and  has  continued  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
better  ways  to  bring  the  nutrition,  quality, 
and  taste  of  American  agricultural  products 
to  the  American  consumer;  and 

Whereas  in  March  1984  the  frozen  food 
industry  in  the  United  States  will  celebrate 
its  54th  year  of  service  to  the  American 
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people  and  the  people  of  the  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  the  significant  contribution  which  the 
frozen  food  Industry  in  the  United  States 
has  made  and  continues  to  make  to  the  nu- 
tritional well-being  of  the  American  people 
by  enabling  them  to  share  in  the  agricultur- 
al abundance  of  our  Nation,  March  6,  1984. 
is  hereby  designated  as  "Frozen  Food  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties.* 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  September  22,  1983,  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  North  Carolina 
House  delegation  H.R.  3960,  the  North 
Carolina  Wilderness  Act  of  1983, 
which  designates  approximately  65,000 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  in  North 
Carolina  as  additional  wilderness  and 
releases  114,000  acres  for  multiple  use. 
Approximately  26,000  acres  of  the 
North  Carolina  national  forests  will 
become  congressionally  designated  wil- 
derness study  areas  if  this  legislation 
is  adopted. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
introduced  this  session.  The  timber  in- 
dustry, the  conservation  groups,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  have  all 
worked  together  on  this  effort.  If  en- 
acted, the  North  Carolina  Wilderness 
Act  will  preserve  our  State's  public 
lands  for  the  present  and  future  en- 
joyment of  our  people. 

While  this  legislation  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  North  Carolina's  wilderness 
system,  it  also  releases  114,000  acres 
for  multiple  use  which  provides  for 
timber-cutting  under  Forest  Service 
supervision. 

The  areas  to  be  included  as  wilder- 
ness are,  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest:  Catfish  Lake  South,  Pocosin, 
Pond  Pine,  and  Sheep  Ridge.  In  the 
Uwharrie  National  Forest  the  wilder- 
ness area  is  Birkhead  Mountains.  Wil- 
derness designations  in  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Forest  are:  Linville  Gorge  addi- 
tions. Middle  Prong,  and  Shining  Rock 
addition.  Also  to  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness in  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest  are:  Ellicott  Rock  additions, 
Joyce  Kilmer  additions,  and  Southern 
Nantahala. 

The  legislation  also  includes  as  con- 
gressionally designated  wilderness 
study  areas:  Craggy  Mountain  exten- 
sion. Harper  Creek,  and  Lost  Cove  in 
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the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  and  the 
Overflow  and  Snowbird  areas  in  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest. 

After  years  of  study  and  discussion, 
interested  parties,  groups,  organiza- 
tions, businesses,  and  individuals  have 
reached  a  compromise  that  is  reflected 
in  this  legislation.  It  carries  out  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
this  bill  be  passed  in  order  to  avoid 
this  unnecessary  expense  and  time  in- 
volved in  a  RARE  III  study.  The 
Forest  Service  has  already  received  in- 
structions to  begin  another  study  and 
preliminary  planning  is  now  under- 
way. Eliminating  another  study  will 
save  a  lot  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
enable  Forest  Service  personnel  to  use 
their  time  for  more  productive  pur- 
poses. 

The  North  Carolina  Wilderness  Act 
is  vitally  important  to  a  lot  of  people. 
The  timber  industry  needs  this  bill 
passed  so  that  it  can  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  timber  supply  for  the  future. 
Without  this  bill  the  timber  industry 
is  threatened  with  legal  action  which 
could  interfere  with  future  timber 
sales  on  national  forest  land. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  that  this  measure  be 
approved.  It  will  provide  the  Forest 
Service  with  clear  and  concise  instruc- 
tions on  management  of  the  national 
forests  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  im- 
portant for  conservation  and  environ- 
mental groups,  not  only  in  North 
Carolina  but  also  in  the  Nation,  that 
certain  lands  be  set  aside  permanently 
for  preservation.  All  of  these  various 
groups  and  interests  have  worked  to- 
gether as  a  team  to  solve  this  problem. 
I  am  grateful  this  is  a  joint  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  early 
approval  in  the  House  of  H.R.  3960, 
the  North  Carolina  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "North  Carolina  wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness  and.  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  Uwharrie  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Birkhead  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  July  1983,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Birkhead 
Mountains  Wilderness; 

(2)  certain  land  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Catfish  Lake  South  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed'.  dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Catfish  lake  South  Wilder- 
ness; 
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(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ellicott  Rock  Wilderness  Ad- 
dition—Proposed", dated  July  1983.  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of,  the  Ellicott  Rock 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  93- 
622; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Joyce  Kilmer  Wilderness 
Additions— Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of,  the  Joyce  Kilmer 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  93- 
622: 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983,  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  of,  the  Linville  Gorge  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Middle  Prong  Wildemesss— Proposed", 
dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Middle  Prong  Wilderness; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eleven  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pocosin 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  July  1983. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pocosin 
Wilderness; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Pond  Pine  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Pond  Pine  Wilderness; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sheep  Ridge  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sheep  Ridge  Wilderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Shining  Rock  Wilderness  Addition- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  pf.  the  Shining  Rock  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577;  and 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Southern  Nantahala  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Southern  Nantahala  Wil- 
derness. 

Sec  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 
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(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Harper  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area", 
dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Harper  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area: 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Lost 
Cove  Wilderness  Study  Area ',  dated  July 
1983,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Lost 
Cove  Wilderness  Study  Area: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Overflow 
Wilderness  Study  Area",  dated  July  1983, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Overflow 
Wilderness  Study  Area: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Snowbird  Wilderness  Study  Area", 
dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Snowbird  Wilderness  Study  Area:  and 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Craggy  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area 
Extension",  dated  July  1983,  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  the  Craggy  Moun- 
tain Wilderness  Study  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  93-622. 

The  entire  Craggy  Mountain  Wilderness 
Study  Area,  including  the  study  area  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  93-622  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
until  the  Congress  determines  otherwise. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  and 
findings  to  the  President  regarding  the 
review  under  this  section,  and  the  President 
shall  submit  his  recommendations  regarding 
the  areas  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  no  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  this 
section  shall,  until  Congress  determines  oth- 
erwise, be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  so  as  to  maintain  their  present- 
ly existing  wilderness  character  and  poten- 
tial for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.* 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
COALITION  ON  AGING 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  I  had  the  priviledge  of  conven- 
ing a  field  hearing  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  in  Jefferson  City 
and  in  Clinton.  The  topic  of  the  hear- 
ing was  "The  Economic  of  Aging:  A 
Need  for  Pre-Retirement  Planning."  It 
was  most  appropriate  for  this  congres- 
sional committee  to  meet  in  Missouri 
because  our  State  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est percentages  of  senior  citizens  in 
the  United  States.  We  rank  fifth  na- 
tionally. And  in  our  particular  area  of 
Missouri,  we  find  a  population  that  is 


both  elderly  and  low-income— 28  per- 
cent of  our  population  is  elderly  and  a 
total  of  70  percent  of  the  population 
earns  less  than  $4,860  per  year  accord- 
ing to  the  pre- 1980  Missouri  census 
statistics. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
learn  how  we  as  a  nation  can  become 
better  prepared  for  old  age  by  plan- 
ning for  changes  in  our  personal  fi- 
nances, housing,  nutritional  and  medi- 
cal needs,  employment,  and  personal 
relationships.  We  were  fortunate  to 
hear  from  five  experts  on  aging  who 
are  familiar  with  the  hard  facts  and 
figures,  and  from  eight  Missouri  senior 
citizens  who  told  us  about  their  own 
experiences  with  the  expenses  of 
growing  older. 

I  felt  the  hearing  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Through  the  thoughtful  testimo- 
ny of  our  witnesses,  we  were  able  to  to 
get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  fi- 
nancial pi;eblems  of  those  who  are 
living  on  a  fixed  income,  who  are  often 
limited  in  -their  physical  capabilites, 
and  who  in  many  cases  cannot  count 
on  help  from  an  extended  family. 

It  was  the  general  conclusion  that 
there  has  been  an  overall  tendency  to 
underestimate  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  a  given  lifestyle 
during  retirement  years.  Many  older 
people  have  found  their  housing  costs 
to  be  a  greater  percent  of  their  gross 
income  than  the  national  average— 
which  already  stands  at  38  percent. 

Health  care  costs  increase  with  age. 
Presently,  a  couple  on  social  security 
with  medicare  deductions  and  supple- 
mental tie-in  insurance  will  pay  about 
$100  per  month.  This  cost  will  increase 
as  long  as  health  care  costs  continue 
to  be  the  fastest  growing  component 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  They 
are  also  threatened  by  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  shift  more  of  the 
costs  of  medicare  to  the  elderly. 

Adequate  nutrition  is  a  vital  part  of 
maintaining  health,  and  food  prices 
are  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of 
our  poor  harvests  this  year. 

Transportation  is  essential  for  senior 
citizens,  yet  ownership  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  automobile  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  Public 
transportation  is  often  inconvenient  or 
not  available. 

And  heating  their  homes  may  be  the 
most  important  expense  for  our  sen- 
iors to  budget  for,  but  rising  energy 
costs  make  this  impossible  for  many. 
Soon,  the  same  may  be  true  of  tele- 
phone rates. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  being 
able  to  meet  mandatory  expenses, 
older  Americans  often  forgo  spending 
money  on  clothing,  entertainment, 
and  miscellaneous  items  that  could  im- 
prove their  quality  of  life  and  mental 
attitude.  Sadly,  depression  remains  a 
major  health  risk  for  the  elderly. 
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After  defining  the  specifics  of  the  ec- 
onomics of  aging,  what  solutions  were 
we  able  to  find?  There  were  several. 

First.  Education.  We  tend  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  forever  young.  While  It 
is  desirable  to  maintain  a  youthful  at- 
titude, we  must  not  allow  future  gen- 
erations to  forget  that  aging  is  a  daily 
process  that  brings  with  it  certain  pre- 
dictable changes  in  our  physical  capa- 
bilities, employment,  family,  housing, 
transportation,  and  medical  needs.  We 
must  challenge  our  children  to  ask 
themselves  not  just  "What  am  I  going 
to  do  when  I  grow  up?"  but  also,  "How 
am  I  going  to  provide  for  myself  when 
I  grow  older?"  We  should  consider  of- 
fering retirement  planning  courses  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  encour- 
age the  public  media  to  promote  this 
concept  as  well. 

Second.  Financial  plarming.  Social 
security  was  designed  to  be  one  leg  of 
three-legged  stool  of  retirement 
income.  Private  pensions  and  savings 
or  other  accumulated  assets  comprise 
the  other  legs.  Unfortunately,  most 
people  forget  to  plan  for  these.  Today, 
66  percent  of  senior  citizens  count  on 
social  security  for  their  main  source  of 
income.  Many  employers  offer  finan- 
cial planning  assistance,  but  more 
often  than  not  these  programs  are 
aimed  at  upper-  and  middle-class 
groups. 

Unfortunately,  this  leaves  a  large 
number  of  the  low-income  and  poverty 
levels  without  education  and  counsel- 
ing help.  It  is  these  people  who  need 
the  most  help  in  money  management. 
This  is  an  area  where  already  estab- 
lished public  service  agencies  should 
pick  up  the  slack.  As  Mr.  Art  Terrel.  a 
witness  of  our  hearing,  stated: 

It  is  in  reason  to  calculate  that  well  de- 
signed and  properly  implemented  retire- 
ment planning  programs  in  pre-retirement 
can  be  less  costly  in  prevention  than  the 
cure  obtained  through  community  charities 
and  government  agencies.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  about  loss  of  independence,  self  re- 
spect and  dignity  for  those  who  find  them- 
selves needing  help. 

Third.  Improved  efficiency  of  our 
Nation's  retirement  income  programs. 
A  vast  array  of  social  programs,  along 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  credits 
and  income  transfers  exist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  re- 
tirement income.  Social  security,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  medicare, 
medicaid,  the  Employees  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  the  tax  credit  for  the  elderly, 
the  tax  treatment  of  pension  contribu- 
tions, individual  retirement  accounts, 
the  Keogh  plan,  and  the  State  home- 
stead exemption  laws  constitute  only 
some  of  the  vehicles  through  which 
Federal  and  State  efforts  attempt  to 
protect  the  income  security  of  older 
Americans. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  however, 
these  efforts  work  at  cross-purposes 
with  one  another:  Older  workers  are 
given  incentives  to  remain  on  the  job 
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imder  one  program,  but  they  are  pe- 
nalized for  working  under  another.  In- 
centives for  asset  accumulation  under 
tax  laws  are  subverted  by  overly  strin- 
gent resource  tests  in  many  income  as- 
sistance programs.  In  short,  many  of 
the  programs  designed  to  foster  eco- 
nomic independence  among  the  elder- 
ly harshly  penalize  participants  for 
thrift,  productivity,  responsible  budg- 
eting, and  receiving  assistance  from 
other  family  members. 

No.  4— We  must  remove  obstacles  to 
continued  part-time  employment  past 
age  65.  This  will  involve  changes  of  at- 
titude in  the  workplace  just  as  much 
as  changes  in  Government  policy. 

And,  No.  5— We  must  encourage  di- 
versification of  health  care  services. 
Public  policy  should  support  substi- 
tutes to  costly  hospitalization,  includ- 
ing nursing  home  care,  hospice,  home 
care,  and  adult  day  care.  Aclditionally. 
we  should  develop  tax  incentives  for 
families  which  provide  care  for  elderly 
parents  at  home. 

Because  Americans  are  growing 
older  as  a  group,  the  problem  of  how 
to  provide  an  adequate  income  for 
older  Americans  will  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Today,  there  are  about  26  mil- 
lion people  over  the  age  of  65  in  the 
Nation;  this  figure  is  expected  to 
double  by  the  year  2030.  In  Missouri, 
the  65-and-over  population  grew  15.6 
percent  during  the  past  decade,  while 
the  total  population  grew  only  5.1  per- 
cent. Over  the  next  40  years,  Missou- 
ri's 65-plus  population  is  expected  to 
increase  by  another  40  percent,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  economics  of  aging 
and  to  approach  them  with  creative 
solutions  for  preretirement  planning.* 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  MYTHS 
AND  FACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally, editorials  are  printed  in  major 
newspapers  condemning  bilingual  edu- 
cation. Most  often,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  recent  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial, they  are  fraught  with  errors,  if 
not  downright  lies. 

Raul  Yzaguirre  of  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza  has  brilliantly  re- 
sponded to  the  Times  article  outlining 
the  facts  which  the  Times  chose  to 
ignore.  I  recommend  the  letter  to  my 
colleagues. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  15,  1983. 
Mr.  Max  Frankel. 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Frankel:  It  was  with  much  as- 
tonishment that  I  read  the  editorial  "Si 
Quiere  Promover  English"  on  September  23, 
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1983.  The  editorial  is  so  full  of  misinforma- 
tion that  it  hardly  fits  into  the  New  York 
Times  tradition  of  being  news  that  is  "fit  to 
print." 

The  editorial  contains  many  serious  factu- 
al errors  about  bilingual  education,  the  cur- 
rent federal  bilingual  education  legislation, 
the  Administration's  proposals  to  amend 
the  Bilingual  Act,  and  the  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Fund's  recommendations  on  bilingual 
education.  At  best,  the  editorial  staff  did 
not  check  the  facts:  at  worst,  the  editorial  is 
a  deliberate  public  slander  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Times  has  in- 
terpreted bilingual  to  mean  monolingual. 
For  clarification,  bilingual  programs  are 
those  in  which  two  languages,  one  of  which 
is  English,  are  used  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. The  only  programs  funded  by  the 
federal  government  according  to  the  current 
statute  are  those  which  are  transitional  and 
have  English  language  components.  The 
majority  of  these  programs  rely  heavily  on 
English:  64%  of  bilingual  teachers  report 
using  English  as  a  language  of  Instruction 
for  75%  or  more  of  the  time.  English  is 
being  strongly  promoted  under  the  current 
legislation.  The  Reagan  Administration's 
proposals  would  not  help  promote  English 
as  the  Times  alleges.  Rather  these  propos- 
als, which  are  budget  cuts  thinly  cloaked  in 
public  policy,  would  deny  desperately 
needed  language  services  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. The  overwhelming  majority  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  proficiency  in  this 
country  receive  absolutely  no  special  in- 
structional help— not  bilingual  education, 
not  English  as  a  Second  Language,  not  any- 
thing. The  Reagan  proposals  would  simply 
add  more  children  to  those  who  receive  no 
help— hardly  a  way  to  help  children  learn 
English. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  the  Times  editorial 
page  is  advocating  that  limited  English  pro- 
ficient children  receive  monolingual  English 
Instruction,  its  Education  Section  is  busily 
singing  the  praises  of  Spanish/English  bilin- 
gual programs  for  majority  children.  It 
seems  that  the  Times  feels  that  majority 
children  should  enjoy  the  academic  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  being  bilingual,  but  lan- 
guage minority  children  should  be  content 
with  monolingual  education— a  strategy 
that  has  failed  Hispanic  children  for  genera- 
tions. 

I  am  submitting  the  attached  article  for 
publication  in  the  Times  as  a  guest  editorial 
or  an  opinion  piece.  The  article  lists  the  edi- 
torial's most  serious  errors,  and  provides 
factual  information  which  any  investigation 
should  have  uncovered.  Not  only  does  the 
Times  owe  its  readers  an  apology  for  print- 
ing a  piece  of  creative  fiction  in  the  guise  of 
a  carefully  and  intelligently  prepared  edito- 
rial, its  editorial  board  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  set  the  record  straight.  Printing  the 
attached  article  will  help  in  this  endeavor. 
The  information  should  also  help  Times' 
editorial  staff  prepare  a  better  informed 
analysis  of  federal  bilingual  education 
policy  and  the  Reagan  Administration's  ini- 
tiatives. I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  a  re- 
traction of  this  error-ridden  editorial. 
Sincerely, 

Raul  Yzaguirre,  President 

Enclosure. 


"Si  Quiere  Promover  English":  A  Factual 

Response  to  the  New  York  Times 

The  trouble  with  editorials  on  bilingual 

education  is  that  they  tend  to  more  closely 

resemble  creative  fiction  than  carefully  pre- 
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based  analyses.  The  New  York 
rtunately  became  a  part  of  this 
.th  the  September  13.  1983  publi- 
Si  Quiere  Promover  English."  As 
the  editorial  suggesU,  the  major- 
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Research    does    not    support    the 
th  It  bilingual  programs  are  actually 
monoling  lal  in  the  native  language.  In  fact, 
reverse  is  often  true.  In  most  bilingual 
the  preponderance  of  instruction 
-lish.   The    most    recent   national 
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children.  the  1978  Children's 
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how  to  best  achieve  the  goal.  But  it  would 
stop  requiring  that  youngsters  be  taught  in 
their  native  tongue.  " 

Pact:  The  editorial  writers  seem  to  have 
confused  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act— a  competitive,  ca- 
tegorial  funding  program-with  the  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  re- 
quires districts  to  implement  programs  to 
meet  the  unique  educational  needs  of  lan- 
guage minority  children.  Title  VII  does  not 
require  school  districts  to  do  anything.  The 
legislation  simply  defines  what  sorts  of  pro- 
grams are  to  be  implemented  by  districts 
that  choose  to  apply  for  the  funds.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Bilingual  Education  Act  was 
created  to  fund  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. Schools  are  not  forced  to  apply  for 
Title  VII  money:  however,  if  they  choose  to 
compete  for  funds  to  implement  a  bilingual 
education  program,  they  are  expected  to 
comply  with  the  legislation  and  implement 
programs  using  both  English  and  the  child's 
native  language.  The  exact  use  of  each  lan- 
guage is  left  up  to  the  local  school  districts. 
ThU  is  no  different  from  asking  districts 
that  apply  for  Headstart  funds  to  imple- 
ment Headstart  programs.  The  Times  badly 
misrepresented  the  Title  VII  legislation. 

Times  Statement:  '.  .  .  the  proposed  law 
would  stop  denying  Pederal  aid  to  districts 
that  choose  to  immerse  them  in  mostly  Eng- 
lish studies. " 

Fact:  "Federal  aid"  is  not  denied  to  dis- 
tricts for  choosing  to  immerse  students  in 
mostly  English  studies. "  First  of  all.  many 
types  of  federal  aid  are  given  to  school  dis- 
tricts: Title  VII  is  not  only,  or  anywhere 
near  the  largest,  source  of  federal  funds  for 
school  districts.  Funds  from  Chapter  1  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  are  available  for  language 
assistance  programs  for  limited  English  pro- 
ficient (LEP)  children,  and  serve  far  more 
LEP  children  than  do  Title  VII  funds.  Sec- 
ondly, schools  choosing  to  develop  ■mostly" 
English  programs  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
Title  VII  funds.  The  law  specifies  only  that 
English  and  the  native  language  be  used— it 
does  not  specify  how  much  instructional 
time  must  be  spent  in  the  native  language. 
The  only  school  districts  which  are  ineligi- 
ble to  compete  for  Title  VII  funds  are  those 
which  refuse  to  use  any  amount  of  the  chil- 
dren's native  language  for  instruction. 

Times  Statement:  -Flexibility  in  approach 
was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  15  years 
ago  when  it  passed  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  to  support  any  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
gram for  non-English  speaking  students. " 

Fact:  The  Times  omitted  to  slate  that 
these  new  and  imaginative  programs  were 
always  to  use  the  child's  native  language 
and  English.  Over  the  years  the  Title  VII 
statute  has  been  modified  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  one  language— English.  The 
1974  amendments  to  Title  VII  limited  the 
use  of  the  children's  native  language  by 
specifying  that  native  language  was  to  be 
used  only  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow 
a  child  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system."  The  statute  was  fur- 
ther narrowed  in  1978.  when  use  of  the 
native  language  was  to  be  used  only  "to  the 
extent  necessary  to  allow  a  child  to  achieve 
competence  in  the  English  language."  The 
next  three  sentences  in  this  paragraph  of 
the  Times  editorial,  presumably  examples  of 
changes  in  Title  VII.  are  actually  actions  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964— not  Title  VII. 

Times  Statement:  The  Supreme  Court 
•.  .  .  directed  schools  to  create  special  pro- 
grams in  foreign  languages. " 
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Fact:  The  Supreme  Court,  in  Lau  v.  Nich- 
ols stated:  "No  specific  remedy  is  urged 
upon  us.  Teaching  English  to  the  students 
of  Chinese  ancestry  who  do  not  speak  the 
language  is  one  choice.  Giving  instructions 
to  this  group  in  Chinese  is  another.  There 
may  be  others.  Petitioners  ask  only  that  the 
Board  of  Education  be  directed  to  apply  its 
expertise  to  the  problem  and  rectify  the  sit- 
uation." (414  U.S.  at  564-65.) 

Times  Statement:  "In  1975.  the  civil  rights 
office  directed  that  districts  had  to  develop 
"bilingual"  programs;  an  all-English  pro- 
gram no  longer  qualified  for  support. 

Pact:  In  1975.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Lau 
decision,  the  then  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare's  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  (OCR)  issued  guidelines  for  school 
districts.  These  guidelines  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  districts  comply  with  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  eligibility  for  Title  VII  funding. 
The  guidelines  required  that  districts  dem- 
onstrate that  they  were  taking  affirmative 
steps  to  make  their  educational  programs 
effective  in  ensuring  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. These  remedies  did  not  mandate  bi- 
lingual education— English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage (ESL)  was  endorsed  as  one  of  five  ac- 
ceptable options  at  the  intermediate  and 
high  school  level.  Although  the  guidelines 
did  reject  reliance  solely  on  English  as  a 
Second  Language  program  at  the  elementa- 
ry level,  they  did  not  require  bilingual  edu- 
cation. Districts  were  free  to  propose  and 
implement  other  approaches,  and  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  did  approve  some  all-English 
compliance  plans. 

Times  Statement:  "Some  teachers  in  the 
[bilinguall  programs  are  themselves  inad- 
equate in  English." 

Fact:  As  many  of  the  recent  reports  and 
commissions  have  stated,  some  teachers  in 
all  sorts  of  programs  are  inadequately  pre- 
pared—hence the  move  toward  teacher  com- 
petency testing,  improved  teacher  training 
programs    and    increased    pay    to    attract 
better  qualified  candidates.  With  respect  to 
federally  supported  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams, the  statute  defines  eligible  programs 
as  those  using  the  most  qualified  available 
personnel,  including  only  those  personnel 
who  are  proficient  in  the  language  of  in- 
struction and  in  English.  Although  funded 
districts  promise  to  comply  with  this  provi- 
sion, teachers  are  hired  and  paid  by  the 
local  school  districts,  which  vary  in  their 
teacher  selection   and  evaluation   methods 
and  standards.  Far  more  districts  have  em- 
ployed monolingual  English  speakers  as  bi- 
lingual classroom  teachers  than  have  em- 
ployed limited  English  proficient  teachers. 
Most  often  limited  English  proficient  indi- 
viduals are  hired  as  aides,  or  as  team-teach- 
ers responsible  only  for  native  language  in- 
struction. The  hiring  of  non-bilingual  indi- 
viduals (both  English  monolinguals  and  lim- 
ited English  proficient  persons)  is  primarily 
the  result  of  the  shortage  of  trained  bilin- 
gual teachers.  Teacher  training  funds  were 
included  in  Title  VI  in  1974,  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  increase  the  pool  of  trained 
teachers.  Research  indicates  that  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  using  a  non-English  language 
for  instruction  are  native  English  speakers. 
The     1980-81    Teachers'    Language    Skills 
Survey  reported  that  teachers  in  Title  VII 
programs  comprise  about  40%  of  all  teach- 
ers using  a  non-English  language  in  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  in  Title  VII  programs  are 
about  twice  as  likely  as  the  total  group  of 
teachers  using  a  non-English  language  to 
have  had  formal  training  in  teaching  Eng- 


lish as  a  Second  Language  and  teaching  con- 
tent through  the  non-English  language. 

Times  Statement:  "The  foreign-language 
teachers  and  bilingual  managers  have  devel- 
oped a  vested  interest  In  preserving  their  en- 
rollments." 

Pact:  First  of  all,  in  current  educational 
jargon,  "foreign-language"  teachers  are 
those  who  teach  a  second  language  to  fluent 
English  speakers.  These  individuals  are  usu- 
ally found  in  secondary  schools  teaching 
French.  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  etc.  Bilin- 
gual teachers  have  no  more  vested  Interest 
in  preserviiig  their  enrollments  than  does  a 
chemistry  or  Latin  teacher.  However,  unlike 
the  Latin  teacher,  bilingual  teachers  are  In 
less  danger  of  losing  their  jobs  if  enroll- 
ments drop.  Certification  requirements  In 
most  states  are  such  that  most  elementary 
sch(X)l  bilingual  teachers  are  fully  qualified 
to  teach  in  non-bilingual  classrooms.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  tremendous  nationwide 
shortage  of  bilingual  teachers,  with  some 
districts  (such  as  Houston,  Texas)  giving 
salary  bonuses  for  bilingual  certification,  so 
jobs  In  other  districts  are  not  hard  to  find 
for  this  group  of  teachers.  Finally.  In  Title 
VII  projects,  the  money  is  not  awarded  on  a 
per-chlld,  entitlement  basis  as  in  Chapter  1. 
The  project  is  funded  for  a  specific  period  of 
time  and  the  district  does  not  lose  funds 
when  a  child  is  "mainstreamed." 

Times  Statement:  "A  study  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  this  year  went  so  far  to 
urge  the  Federal  Government  to  stop  sup- 
porting bilingual  education.  It  argued  for 
'immersion'  in  English  language  study  and 
special  help  in  other  subjects  when  needed." 

Fact:  In  fact,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  did  not  reconunend  "immersion"  pro- 
grams. The  recommendation  on  bilingual 
education  stated  that:  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  federal  funds  now  going  to 
bilingual  programs  be  used  to  teach  non- 
English-speaking  children  how  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English."  This  recommenda- 
tion reflects  a  misunderstanding  about  fed- 
eral bilingual  education  programs  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  help  limited  English 
proficient  children  achieve  competency  In 
English  (Section  703(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act).  In  fact.  Task  Force 
member  Dr.  Carlos  Hortas  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City  dissented  from  the 
recommendation,  saying:  "It  is  unquestion- 
able that  all  students  must  learn  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English  in  order  to  function 
in  our  society.  Nonetheless,  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  which  children  are  taught  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  their  native  language  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  provide  a  healthy  learning 
environment  for  children  of  limited  English 
ability." 

Dr.  Hortas  further  stated  that  "no  bilin- 
gual program  in  the  United  States  promotes 
another  language  as  a  substitute  for  Eng- 
lish. In  fact,  intensive  English  instruction  is 
a  part  of  every  bilingual  program. "  Further- 
more, the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force,  Dr. 
Robert  Wood,  this  week  sent  a  clarifying 
message  to  hearings  on  bilingual  education 
conducted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
stating  that  the  Task  Force  did  not  advo- 
cate "immersion"  over  bilingual  education, 
and  in  fact  reiterated  the  value  of  bilingual 
education  program.  Public  comments  laud- 
ing "immersion"  have  Indeed  been  made  by 
Task  Force  member  Dr.  Diane  Ratvich.  but 
Dr.  Ratvich  does  not  speak  for  the  Task 
Force,  and  her  recommendations  were  not 
stated  in  the  report. 

Times  Statement:  "Far  from  eliminating 
bilingual  programs,  as  its  critics  charge,  the 
[Administration's]   bill  would  make   profi- 
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clency  In  English  a  primary  requirement  for 
bilingual  teachers,  refine  the  requirements 
for  evaluating  bilingual  programs,  and  let 
school  districts  decide  whether  their  non- 
English  speakers  are  best  served  by  "immer- 
sion"' courses  or  transitional  training  in 
native  languages. 

Fact:  What  the  Reagan  Administration  "s 
bill  actually  proposes  is  a  $43.5  million  re- 
duction in  funding  for  a  program  that  is  al- 
ready so  underfunded  that  each  year  it 
funds  only  about  half  of  the  applications 
submitted.  The  bill  also  proposes  that  sepa- 
rate funding  for  the  highly  successful  bilin- 
gual vocational  training  programs  be  elimi- 
nated. On  top  of  these  funding  cuts,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  then  allow  monolingual 
approaches  to  compete  for  the  scarce  re- 
maining money  available  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. While  the  bill  does  not  technically 
eliminate  federal  assistance  for  bilingual 
education,  it  malms  the  program  by  diluting 
the  resoruces.  The  bill  also  contains  a  fea- 
ture common  to  other  Administration  meas- 
ures; It  cosmetically  reduces  the  need  by  re- 
defining the  "truly  needy."  In  this  case,  the 
Administration  proposes  to  serve  only  a 
small  subset  of  those  children  who  are  limit- 
ed in  English  proficiency.  In  addition  to  fail- 
ing to  note  the  bill's  major  provisions,  the 
Times'  three  claims  about  the  bill's  benefits 
are  also  misleading: 

Proficiency  in  English  is  already  a  pri- 
mary requirement  for  bilingual  teachers; 

The  Administration's  legislation  contains 
no  requirements  for  evaluating  bilingual 
programs;  and 

Districts  can  already  decide  what  ap- 
proach is  best  for  their  students.  Only  those 
districts  which  choose  to  design  bilingual 
programs  and  compete  for  Title  VII  funds 
are  bound  by  the  requirements  that  their 
programs  utilize  English  and  the  native  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Times  would 
label  this  bill  as  the  wisest  course  for  those 
who  hope  to  promote  learning  English.  It  is 
a  wise  course  only  if  one  if  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  meager  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  limited  English  proficient 
children  and  slashing  the  resources  avail- 
able to  districts  which  have  chosen  to  imple- 
ment dual-language  programs.* 


THE  SIMPSON/MAZZOLI  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  issue 
of  particualr  concern  in  Los  Angeles  is 
the  Simpson/Mazzoli  Immigration  and 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

Although  it  is  agreed  that  immigra- 
tion reform  is  needed,  and  that  Sena- 
tor Simpson  and  Representative  Maz- 
zoLi  have  done  a  commendable  job  in 
trying  to  develop  a  workable  solution, 
the  legislation  pending  before  the 
House  will  not  accomplish  fair  and 
compassionate  reform. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  supported  by  sev- 
eral religious  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Los  Angeles.  Although  I 
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do  not  necessarily  embrace  all  of  its 
recommendations,  it  properly  high- 
lights many  of  the  criticismis  voiced  by 
my  constituents.  These  are  legitimate 
concerns  which  must  be  considered  if 
the  House  takes  up  the  Simpson/Maz- 
zoli legislation. 
The  text  of  statement  follows: 

September  16.  1983. 

Statement 

We,  the  undersigned  religious  leaders  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  convened  by  Cannon 
Oliver  Garver  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  deeply  opposed  to  the  pos- 
sible enactment  of  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  Im- 
migration and  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

We  have  a  special  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation,  since  Los  Angeles  has  the 
largest  population  of  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees, both  documented  and  undocumented, 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  important  leg- 
islation has  been  properly  presented  for 
public  debate,  particularly  within  the  im- 
pacted minority  communities.  While  Con- 
gressional hearings  have  been  held,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  immigrant  and  minority 
groups  which  will  be  most  affected  by  this 
legislation  have  not  been  adequately  heard. 

We  believe  that  immigration  reform  legis- 
lation is  needed.  However,  we  are  of  the 
view  that  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  legislation 
would  be  a  major  step  away  from  achieving 
this  goal.  In  our  judgment,  immigration 
reform  must  address  the  following:  a  broad 
and  humane  amnesty  proposal  under  which 
undocumented  immigrants  presently  living 
in  the  United  States  can  qualify;  elimina- 
tion of  the  massive  visa  backlogs;  humaniza- 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  undocumented  im- 
migrants and  applicants  for  political  asylum 
(including  access  to  essential  social  services); 
preservation  and  expansion  of  the  family  re- 
unification programs;  and.  elimination  of 
the  temporary  worker  programs. 

Instead  of  accomplishing  these  objectives, 
we  believe  that  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  legisla- 
tion would  cause: 

1.  Massive  increases  in  the  importation 
and  inevitable  exploitation  of  temporary 
workers; 

2.  Significant  increases  in  the  existing 
back-logs  of  visa  applications; 

3.  Cut-backs  in  the  already  minimal,  but 
essential,  due  process  rights  in  proceedings 
before  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service; 

4.  An  ineffective  "amnesty"  program 
which  will  deny  legalization  to  the  great 
majority  of  undocumented  workers,  while 
creating  a  massive  pool  of  exploitable  "tem- 
porary resident"  workers,  and  threatening 
thousands  of  immigrant  families  with  mass 
deportations; 

5.  Reduction  of  lawful  immigration  for 
family  reunification  purposes,  while  increas- 
ing lawful  immigration  opportunities  for 
those  of  wealth  (in  our  opinion  this  will 
simply  increase  the  number  of  immigrants 
entering  the  United  States  without  docu- 
ments); and 

6.  Discrimination  against  minorities  and 
unnecessary  hardships  for  U.S.  employers, 
labor  unions  and  employees,  through  imple- 
mentation of  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
gram. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  that 
further  Congressional  consideration  of  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  be  deferred  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


gress. 
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We  urge  your  opposition  to  the  Simpson/ 
Mazzoll  le^latlon.  and  hope  that  a  more 
humane  aid  comprehensive  bill  can  be  pre- 
pared for  fend  considered  in  the  next  Con- 
Sine*  rely  Yours, 
Most  ileverend  Juan  Ar^ube.  Roman 
Cathalic  Archdiocese,  Los  Angeles. 
Bishop  StarUey  E.  Olson,  Pacific 
Scut  iwest  Synod,  Lutheran  Church  in 
Amei  ica;  Reverend  Eugene  C.  Bouti- 
lier.  executive  Director,  So.  California 
Ecurienical  CouncU;  Mark  Ridley- 
Thojias,  Exec.  Director,  Southern 
Chriitian  Leadership  Conference/Los 
Ang«  les:  Dr.  Charles  A.  Malotte,  Exec- 
utive Pastor.  Southern  California 
Regi  )n.  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Chri;t>:  The  Rev.  Canon  Morris 
Sam'  lel.  Cathedral  Congregation,  Epls- 
copa  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles:  Dr.  Igna- 
cio  (  astuera.  Los  Angeles  District  Su- 
perli  itendent.  United  Methodist 
Chu  ch;  The  Reverend  Bryan  Jones, 
Co-Fector,  Epiphany  Parish,  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Los  Angeles;  Father 
Johi  D.  Noble,  Hispanic  Commission, 
Epls  ;opal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles:  The 
Rev.  Canon  Oliver  B.  Garver,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant to  the  Bishop,  Episcopal  Dio- 
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of  Los  Angeles:  The  Rev.  Dr 
Thonas  Kilgore,  Jr.,  Pastor,  Second 
Bap  Ut  Church  of  Los  Angeles:  Presi- 
denl.  The  Black  Agenda;  Dr.  George 
Cole.  Assoc.  Executive,  Synod  of 
Sou  hem  California  &  Hawaii,  Presby- 
terim  Church,  U.S.A.;  Dr.  Elias 
Gal' an.  Executive.  Council  of  Minis- 
tries ,  Pacific  Southwest  Conference, 
Uni  ed  Methodist  Church;  Mardy 
Olivas,  American  Bible  Society;  Dr. 
Prei  I  P.  Register,  Conference  Minister, 
Sou  ;hem  California  Conference, 
Uni.ed  Church  of  Christ:  Reverend 
Norman  S.  Jolinson,  Pastor.  Greater 
Pail  h  Baptist  Church;  and  Reverends 
Phi  ip  Zwerling  and  John  Marsh.  First 
Uni  ;arian  Church  of  Los  Angeles.* 
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H0N.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  TrfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  esday,  September  27,  1983 


Hopkins.  Mr.  speaker.  I  was 

in  the  House  today.  Tues- 

S^ptember  27,   during  consider- 

1  final  passage  of  (H.R.  1010), 

Slurry  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  I 

the    funeral    of    my 

i-law,    Lawrence    Pennebaker. 

Padiicah.  Ky.  Had  I  been  present.  I 

voted  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

supporting  this  legislation  for 
basic  reasons.  First,  and  fore- 
bill  offers  the  battered  elec- 
real  hope  for  lower  utili- 
In   some   cases   the   cost   of 

represents  as  much  as 

.  of  the  delivered  price  of  a 
of  coal  to  a  utility  company. 
is  passed  along  to  the  util- 
mers  in  their  monthly  elec- 
If  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
reduce  those  transportation  costs, 
believe  Congress  has  the  re- 
to  make  sure  such  pipe- 
lines cin  be  built. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nothing  speaks  plainer  than  the 
facts  and  we  have  already  witnessed 
the  potential  of  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
to  reduce  transportation  costs.  Just  re- 
cently two  railroads  and  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline  bid  on  a  long-term  contract  to 
supply  coal  to  Arkansas  Power  and 
Light  Co.  In  announcing  its  decision  to 
sign  a  20  year  contract  with  one  of  the 
railroads,  Arkansas  Power  calculated  a 
direct  savings  of  $16.5  billion  to  its 
customers  as  a  result  of  very  favorable 
contract  terms.  The  president  of  the 
utility  stated  that  the  mere  possibility 
of  competition  from  a  slurry  pipeline- 
even  one  which  has  not  been  built 
yet— was  a  significant  factor  in  getting 
the  railroads  to  offer  such  favorable 
terms.  That  is  the  type  of  competition 
which  benefits  the  consumer  and  that 
is  what  is  important  to  me. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  reduction  of  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies  of  energy 
by  increasing  our  production  and  use 
of  American  coal,  is  a  national  priori- 
ty. The  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  this 
Congress'  opportunity  to  prove  it  be- 
lieves in  that  priority.  A  strong  and 
competitive  transportation  system, 
consisting  of  railroads  and  slurry  pipe- 
lines, will  help  the  United  States  de- 
velop its  coal  reserves  more  quickly 
and  increase  this  coimtry's  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  bill  simply  gives  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines a  chance  to  compete.  It  does  not 
place  on  the  taxpayers  the  burden  of 
paying  for  the  multimillion  dollar  con- 
struction costs  of  a  pipeline.  Those 
companies  choosing  to  build  a  pipeline 
will  have  to  find  their  own  capital  to 
finance  construction.  In  this  country, 
competition  and  private  initiative  are 
the  very  foundation  on  which  we  have 
grown  and  prospered  for  the  last  200 
years.  If  Congress  still  believes  in 
these  principles  we  should  allow  every- 
one to  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete. This  legislation  simply  gives  coal 
slurry  pipelines  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves  in  the  marketplace. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
construction  of  coal  slurry  pipelines 
will  cause  a  significant  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  railroad  industry  because  the  pipe- 
lines will  take  away  a  large  portion  of 
the  railroads'  profitable  coal  hauling 
business.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  and  the  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  deal  proves  the  point 
once  again.  A  railroad  won  that  con- 
tract, not  a  pipeline.  The  railroads 
proved  they  do  not  have  to  lose  busi- 
ness to  pipelines,  just  that  they  will 
not  longer  be  able  to  take  that  busi- 
ness for  granted. 

Further,  coal  production  is  expected 
to  increase  substantially  over  the  next 
several  years.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  even  if  all  of  the  pro- 
posed coal  slurry  pipelines  were  to  be 
built  and  were  to  operate  at  maximum 
capacity,  they  still  covUd  not  transport 
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all  of  the  increase  in  coal  production 
let  alone  take  away  some  percentage 
of  the  market  that  railroads  already 
have.  In  other  words,  there  is  room  in 
the  coal  transportation  market  for 
both  railroads  and  slurry  pipelines  and 
both  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal 
slurry  pipelines  are  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  The  marketplace  will  ulti- 
mately decide  whether  they  are  com- 
petitive and  whether  they  will  survive 
but  the  Congress,  today,  will  decide 
whether  they  even  have  a  chance  to 
try.  Again,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  my 
father-in-laws  death,  I  would  have 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1010,« 
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UNIVERSITY  HELPS  SAVE  A 
FACTORY  FROM  DOOM 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  years 
past,  ports  and  portages  provided  out- 
lets for  the  commercial  development 
from  which  this  country  prospered. 
Trade,  transportation,  finance,  and 
manufacturing  all  started  in  or  around 
such  openings  to  the  world.  Today, 
with  the  advent  of  advanced  modern 
technology  and  the  realization  that  in- 
formation is  a  country's  ultimate 
power  source,  it  is  becoming  apparanl 
that  our  universities  and  colleges  are 
the  ports  and  conduits  of  future  com- 
mercial development.  Brain  power,  not 
river  power,  is  fast  rendering  our  tradi- 
tional assumptions  about  commerce 
obsolete. 

In  a  world  that  too  often  forgets  the 
educational  roots  from  which  our 
prosperity  is  derived,  we  are  some- 
times awakened  by  the  sleeping  giant 
of  academia.  Recent  instances  have 
shown  that  higher  education,  that  bas- 
tion of  erudite  esoterics,  has  climbed 
down  from  its  ivory  tower  of  anonymi- 
ty with  an  entrepreneurial  vengence 
worthy  of  any  venture  capitalist. 

Accordingly.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  which  out- 
lines just  how  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama has  joined  in  the  descent  from 
the  tower. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1983] 
University  Helps  Save  a  Factory  From 
Doom 
(By  William  E.  Schmidt) 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Sept.  20.-Last  fall,  the 
betting  among  the  200  workers  employed  at 
the    Rochester   Products   carburetor   plant 
here  was  that  they  would  be  out  of  work 
before  Christmas. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  said  the 
small  factory,  which  has  made  replacement 
carburetors  for  G.M.  cars  for  20  years,  was 


no  longer  profitable.  Even  sifter  carrying 
out  $1.5  million  worth  of  cost-cutting  meas- 
ures, G.M.  said  it  would  have  to  trim  yet  an- 
other $500,000  a  year  from  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Rochester  Products  plant  to 
keep  it  open. 

That  is  when  officials  of  G.M.  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  joined  commu- 
nity leaders  in  asking  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, the  community's  largest  employer 
and  its  dominant  institution  for  help. 

The  university  agreed  in  January  to  an 
experimental  program  in  which  it  would 
send  its  students  and  faculty  Into  the  plant 
over  three  years  to  find  ways  to  streamline 
operations,  cut  costs  and  make  the  factory 
more  competitive. 

In  a  joint  announcement  involving  the 
company  and  the  union,  the  university  re- 
ported this  month  that  it  had  already  iden- 
tified $470,000  in  annual  cost  savings  that 
the  automobile  maker  had  promised  to 
carry  out.  In  addition,  the  university  said  it 
had  projects  under  review  that  had  the  po- 
tential of  shaving  $175,000  more  in  annual 
costs. 

"What  this  all  means  is  that  this  factory 
is  going  to  stay  open,"  said  Tom  Gilligan, 
the  plant  manager.  "It  means  we're  going  to 
be  here  for  a  long  time." 

In  fact,  company  officials  said  the  experi- 
ment had  been  so  successful  that  the  com- 
pany would  explore  ways  to  move  a  new 
product  line  to  Tuscaloosa. 

The  proposed  savings  involve  a  variety  of 
innovations  devised  by  students  and  faculty 
members,  ranging  from  a  plan  to  cut  energy 
costs  by  recycling  ground  water  through  the 
factory's  cooling  system  to  a  new  electronic 
surveillance  system  to  reduce  security  costs. 

The  plan  also  involves  efforts  to  use  the 
university  and  its  facilities  to  involve  em- 
ployees in  developing  new  cost-cutting  tech- 
nology. In  one  program,  Kennedy  Jones,  a 
graduate  engineering  student  at  the  univer- 
sity, is  working  with  plant  employees  on 
building  and  designing  an  automated  pack- 
aging system. 

In  addition,  the  university  has  begun  of- 
fering basic  computer  courses  to  plant  em- 
ployees. 

Some  of  the  university's  projects  have 
been  financed  by  General  Motors,  which 
has  guaranteed  the  school  $250,000  a  year 
in  grants  and  scholarships  to  continue  its  re- 
search. 

The  agreement  earlier  this  year  came  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  statewide  was 
nearly  16  percent,  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
■In  the  beginning,  a  lot  of  the  employees 
were  afraid  the  whole  program  was  going  to 
cost  us  some  jobs,"  said  Grady  Cook,  a 
union  official  at  the  factory.  "But  these  stu- 
dents have  worked  out  just  fine.  The  main 
thing  is,  the  plant  is  going  to  stay  open." 

None  of  the  measures  proposed  so  far  will 
force  any  reduction  in  the  existing  work 
force. 

Since  January  75  students  and  several 
dozen  faculty  members,  mostly  from  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
have  been  working  at  the  plant.  Many  of 
the  students  work  20  hours  a  week  and  are 
paid  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Gilligan  says  General  Motors  original- 
ly sought  the  involvement  of  university  offi- 
cials as  part  of  a  larger  experiment  in  how 
to  make  small,  remote  plants  more  efficient 
and  competitive. 

"Quite  candidly,  the  plant  was  going  to  be 
closed  anyhow, "  said  Mr.  Gilligan.  "So  here 
was  the  perfect  opportunity  to  experiment. 
And  it  worked." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  agreement  was  announced  in 
January,  the  plant  was  described  by  G.M.  as 
an  "applied  research  facility"  and  an  experi- 
mental model  for  the  "factory  of  the 
future." 

University  officials  are  also  delighted  with 
results  of  the  program,  which  affords  stu- 
dents operating  experience  in  an  industrial 
setting. 

In  one  instance,  students  from  the  univer- 
sity's home  economics  department  have 
been  using  the  factory  to  test  the  durability 
of  fabrics  worn  by  workers.  Meanwhile,  stu- 
dent nurses  are  helping  to  staff  the  plants 
medical  stations. 

The  program  was  not  without  risk  for  the 
university.  Under  the  agreement,  the  uni- 
versity pledged  to  pay  General  Motors 
$500,000  a  year  for  access  to  the  plant.  Then 
any  cost  savings  that  the  university  found 
would  be  deducted  from  the  rent. 

"If  we  had  failed,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  we  would  have  ended  up  owing  $1.5 
million  in  rent  and  the  plant  would  close 
down  anyhow, "  said  Dr.  Joab  Thomas,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
"not  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  would 
have  been  an  active  search  committee  here 
at  the  university  looking  for  my  successor." 

SUCCESS  TO  bring  PAYOFF 

The  early  success  of  the  plan  will  also 
mean  that  plant  employees  each  will  get 
back  nearly  $1,500  that  workers  had  allowed 
to  be  deducted  from  paychecks  since  Jan.  1 
to  help  pay  the  costs. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  he  saw  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  industrial  experiment 
as  one  way  to  put  into  practice  his  personal 
philosophy  that  higher  education  can  do 
more  to  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  region. 

"In  the  next  five  years,  I  think  you'll  see 
an  explosion  of  this  kind  of  activity,  and  the 
development  a  new  coalition  involving  busi- 
ness and  universities,"  said  Dr.  Thomas, 
adding  that  the  university  had  already  been 
approached  by  other  industries. 

Local  civic  officials  also  raised  $75,000  to 
help  get  the  project  off  the  ground. 

"Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  univer- 
sity to  come  down  from  its  ivory  tower  and 
do  something  besides  write  erudite  articles 
that  nobody  reads,"  said  Dr.  J.  Barry 
Mason,  a  professor  in  the  university's  busi- 
ness school  and  head  of  the  overall  cost-sav- 
ings task  force.  "What  we've  set  up  here  can 
help  attract  industry  and  get  the  area 
moving  again."» 


YOU  BE  PRESIDENT:  AFRICA'S 
PROBLEMS  TRANSCEND  LEAD- 
ERS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  last  in  a  series  of  six  recently  pub- 
lished articles  on  sub-Saharan  Africa 
written  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof.  a 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill,  Oreg. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian.  May  28,  1982] 

Africa's  Problems  Transcend  Leaders 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

ACCRA,  Ghana.— Suppose  for  a  moment 

you  were  president  of  Ghana.  This  country, 

once  called  the  Gold  Coast,  is  rich  in  natu- 
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ral  resources— gold,  timber,  bauxite  and  fer- 
tile land— yet  the  economy  is  stagnant  and 
the  people  are  getting  poorer.  Your  task  is 
to  reverse  the  country's  decline.  If  you  fail, 
you  may  be  deposed  and  shot. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  many  lead- 
ers of  African  countries  find  themselves.  Ev- 
erybody knows  the  economic  and  political 
mire  in  which  these  nations  are  stuck.  But 
the  problems  all  too  often  are  glibly  attrib- 
uted to  government  incompetence  and  cor- 
ruption. The  stereotype  is  of  a  dictator 
whose  own  stupidity,  if  not  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  responsible  for  the  mess. 

What  the  stereotypes  and  glib  talk  fail  to 
portray,  however,  is  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem these  countries  face  in  modernizing.  So 
consider  for  a  moment  what  you  would  do 
to  extricate  your  country  from  the  mess. 

First,  a  bit  of  information  about  your 
country,  Ghana.  It  is  slightly  smaller  than 
Oregon  and  is  situated  in  the  bulge  of  West 
Africa.  Like  Oregon,  it  has  beautiful  beach- 
es and  a  population  renowned  for  friendli- 
ness. 

That  is  where  the  similarities  cease.  The 
population  of  Ghana  is  12  million,  roughly 
five  times  that  of  Oregon.  The  life  expen- 
tency  is  49  years  (compared  with  74  in  the 
United  States),  there  are  almost  10.000 
people  for  every  doctor  (570  in  the  United 
States)  and  people  consume  an  average  of 
only  1,980  calories  per  day  (3,580  in  the 
United  States).  Beggers  are  everywhere,  dis- 
ease is  rampant,  and  the  children  with 
bloated  stomachs  play  naked  in  the  dirt 
streets. 

Shocked  by  the  poverty  and  suffering,  you 
try  to  take  action.  You  need  more  doctors, 
but  you  can't  afford  them.  Sending  a  stu- 
dent abroad  for  medical  training  would  be 
far  too  costly,  and  no  student  can  afford  it 
on  his  own.  Even  opening  a  medical  school 
in  your  own  country  is  unfeasible.  One 
study  in  1965  found  that  in  the  United 
States  the  cost  to  produce  one  medical 
school  graduate  was  $19,630;  in  Senegal  the 
cost  was  $84,000. 

So  you  forget  about  the  doctors.  Latrines 
would  help  enormously  in  the  villages,  for 
many  diseases  are  carried  in  human  feces. 
But  latrines  are  expensive,  the  villagers  are 
not  used  to  them,  and  you  have  no  reliable 
local  government  to  maintain  the  latrines. 

What  you  really  need,  you  decide,  is 
money  so  you  can  afford  latrines  and  doc- 
tors and  other  nice  things.  But  where  do 
you  get  money?  Ghana  has  gold,  bauxite 
and  other  minerals,  but  your  interior  minis- 
ter explains  that  the  country  doesn't  have 
the  proper  equipment  and  technology  for 
exploration  and  mining.  Moreover,  the  in- 
frastructure is  an  obstacle:  The  roads  and 
railroads  are  poor,  so  it  is  difficult  to  get  ore 
to  ports. 

Perhaps  a  foreign  investor  would  supply 
the  capital,  you  suggest,  but  you  say  it  tim- 
idly because  you  know  how  it  grates  on 
people  to  see  rich  foreigners  carry  off  the 
country's  resources.  But  the  minister  of 
commerce  explains  icUy  that  no  foreign  in- 
vestor would  touch  Ghana— a  succession  of 
coups*  the  infrastructure  problem,  the 
rampant  corruption  and  a  hundred  other 
hardships  mean  you  would  have  to  offer  so 
many  incentives  to  a  foreign  investor  that 
you  would  get  nothing  or  practically  noth- 
ing out  of  the  deal. 

But  agriculture— surely  agriculture  offers 
a  way  out.  Ghana  once  was  the  world's  lead- 
ing producer  of  cocoa,  and  cocoa  still  pro- 
vides about  60  percent  of  export  earnings. 
Cocoa  production  has  fallen  steadily  for  15 
years,  the  plantations  are  in  terrible  shape 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOVIET  UNION  DEFECTOR  SAYS 
SOVIET  DESTRUCTION  OF 
KOREAN  AIRLINER  WAS  NO 
ACCIDENT 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  people 
from  around  the  world  continue  their 
outrage  at  the  Soviet  Union's  shooting 
down  of  an  unarmed  civilian  airliner,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the 
highest  ranking  Soviet  diplomat  to 
defect  to  the  United  States,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  19  edition  of 
Newsweek  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  in- 
cident. 

It   Was    No   Accident— A    Defector   Says 

Moscow's  Leaders  Are  Convinced  That 

THE  West's  Clamor  Will  Subside 

(In  1978,  with  the  help  of  the  CIA.  Arkady 

Shevchenko    became    the    highest-ranking 

Soviet   diplomat   to   defect   to   the   United 

States.  A  protege  of  Andrei  Gromyko.  he 

had  served  as  under  secretary-general  at  the 

United  Nations  and  had  an  Insider's  view  of 

Soviet  policymaking.  Shevchenkos 

thoughts  on  the  007  affair) 

One  of  the  most  sinister  aspects  of  this 
tragedy  is  that  it  was  not  an  accident:  it  was 
a  natural  product  of  the  standard  function- 
ing of  the  Soviet  system.  But  there  is  more 
significance  to  that  slaughter  in  the  sky 
than  Moscow's  habitual  disregard  for 
human  life  or  its  obsession  with  security.  It 
reflects  Kremlin  certitude  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers can  emerge  relatively  unscathed  from 
whatever  outrageous  behavior  they  might 
be  contemplating.  It  recalls  to  me  the  boast 
I  heard  on  so  many  occasions:  that  they 
would  "get  out  of  the  water  dry. " 

CONSISTENT 

They  have  good  reason  for  their  confi- 
dence. The  recent  uproars  over  Afghani- 
stan. Poland  and  human-rights  violations 
have  subsided  rather  quickly,  and  business 
has  resumed  almost  as  usual.  While  the 
West  wavers,  the  Soviets  are  nothing  if  not 
consistent.  Their  arrogance,  their  tendency 
to  stonewall,  to  repeat  lies  and  denials  is  re- 
inforced by  their  experience,  which  has 
taught  them  that  the  clamor  will  cease. 

The  Soviet  air  defense  Is  an  Independent 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  headed  by  a 
deputy  minister  of  defense.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance,  I  assume  that  the  local  com- 
mander cleared  the  matter  with  the  main 
staff  of  antiaircraft  defense  In  Moscow.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  someone  there  got  in 
touch  with  political  leaders,  perhaps  even 
Yuri  Andropov.  I  cannot  Imagine  Andropov 
overruling  the  military's  desire  to  end  the 
Intrusion.  Were  he  to  do  so,  his  position 
would  be  seen  as  fatal  weakness. 

The  Soviets  have  an  almost  fanatical  pre- 
occupation with  loss  of  face.  Furthermore, 
In  the  Soviet  system  bureaucratic  Informa- 
tion often  comes  out  garbled  or  just  plain 
wrong  so  Andropov  might  have  been  im- 
properly apprised  of  the  identity  of  the 
plane,  if  he  was  told  beforehand.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  was  not  enough  time  to 
convene  a  Politburo  meeting  to  review  the 
situation  before  choosing  a  course  of  action. 
But  there  Is  only  one  body  that  could  ap- 
prove standing  orders  under  which  the  trag- 
edy could  have  occurred:  the  Politburo. 
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Soviet  response  in  the  KAL  incident 
throws  into  sharp  focus  some  other  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  issues  pertinent  to  the 
nuclear  age.  Could  the  Kremlin  be  as  reck- 
less with  Its  nuclear  arsenal  as  it  has  been  In 
its  willingness  to  use  its  conventional  forces? 
Is  there  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
Soviet  political  and  military  leadership?  If 
so.  is  the  military  getting  the  upper  hand 
and  turning  the  Kremlin  toward  a  kind  of 
Bonapartlsm.  as  some  observers  have  sug- 
gested? 

I  want  to  stress  that  their  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  Soviet  leaders— either  po- 
litical or  military— as  far  as  the  Kremlin's 
ultimate  goals.  They  believe  in  the  Inevita- 
ble—if eventual— victory  of  Soviet-style  so- 
cialism. But  I  have  never  heard  anyone  in 
the  Soviet  leadership  speculate  even  pri- 
vately aanong  trusted  comrades  about 
achieving  alms  through  nuclear  war. 

At  present  I  do  not  see  how  military  or  se- 
curity men  could  usurp  the  party.  It  is  true 
that  the  leading  troika  (Prime  Minister  Ni- 
kolai Tlkhonov,  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  and  Defense  Minister  Dmitry  Us- 
tinov) consists  of  bureaucrats  or  techno- 
crats, and  that  their  coachman,  Andropov, 
is  somewhere  between  a  party  functionary 
and  a  bureaucrat.  The  only  "true  "  party 
man  in  the  leadership.  Konstantin  Chemen- 
ko,  is  apparently  in  poor  health. 

Today's  situation  in  the  Kremlin  is  unique 
in  Soviet  history.  Traditionally,  professional 
party  apparatchik!  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant force.  However,  the  new  composition 
of  the  top  leadership  does  not  constitute  a 
trend,  but  Is  merely  incidental,  the  after- 
effect of  the  death  or  disgrace  of  other 
senior  party  leaders.  The  party  elite,  the 
true  ruling  class  of  the  U.S.S.R..  will  not 
permit  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  for 
long:  any  Bonapartist  tendency  would  im- 
mediately recall  to  those  high  in  party 
ranks  the  cases  of  Marshal  Georgi  Zhukov 
and  Lavrenty  Beria,  who  attempted  to  put 
the  Army  or  the  security  apparatus  above 
the  party.  Indeed,  the  party  bosses  have  al- 
ready begun  to  rectify  the  anomaly. 

DIALOGUE 

Should  the  United  States  and  the  West 
try  to  deal  with  a  government  with  so  brutal 
a  mentality?  Those  who  advocate  severing 
all  contacts  should  not  forget  that  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  nuclear  and  general  military  po- 
tential Is  equal  to  or  In  some  respects  superi- 
or to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  unprece- 
dented power  to  exterminate  or  to  save  hu- 
manity. If  we  are  to  avoid  cataclysm,  it  is 
imperative  to  maintain  a  dialogue  with  the 
Kremlin.  This  dreadful  affair  should  not  be 
the  spark  by  which  we  burn  our  bridges  In 
Soviet-American  relations. 

Exchanges  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  must  continue,  but  there  is  an  old 
and  still  true  lesson  In  such  exchanges  that 
the  West  must  not  forget:  what  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  understand  best  Is  military 
might,  energetic  political  determination  and 
strength  of  will.  If  the  West  cannot  meet 
the  Soviet  stance  with  equal  determination, 
the  Kremlin  will  continue  to  bully  it.« 


A  LATIN  AMERICAN  STATESMAN 
SPEAKS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 3  Miami  Herald  carried  an  arti- 
cle by  Julio  CesEir  Turbay  Ayala,  who 
was  President  of  Colombia  from  1978 
to  1982.  In  his  article,  President 
Turbay  advances  the  intriguing  idea 
that  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Japan 
should  set  up  a  special  multinational 
aid  fund  to  create  the  conditions  of 
social  peace  in  Central  America.  He 
also  suggests  that  among  the  condi- 
tions that  the  donors  could  establish 
that  the  proposed  recipients  would 
have  to  meet  would  be  arms  reduc- 
tions, the  withdrawal  of  foreign  advis- 
ers, and  free  elections. 

I  think  the  idea  of  making  available 
large-scale  economic  aid,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  recipients  take 
real  steps  toward  peace,  would  create  a 
powerful  impetus  for  both  peace  and 
development  in  Central  America.  As  a 
senior  counselor  to  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  I  hope 
not  only  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  Commissioners,  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  idea. 

The  article  follows: 
Send  Aid,  Not  Words  to  Central  America 
(By  J.  C.  Turbay  Ayala) 

Bogota.— More  than  advice,  what  Central 
America  needs  now  Is  aid— mlllons  of  dollars 
are  needed  to  push  through  reforms  and 
create  real  conditions  of  special  peace  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
TTnited  States,  together  with  Latin  America. 
Europe,  and  Japan,  could  set  up  a  multina- 
tional aid  fund  aimed  at  the  democratiza- 
tion and  well-being  of  the  region. 

Faced  with  the  Ineptitude  and  foot-drag- 
ging of  institutions  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  organization  of  American 
States,  the  benefactors  could  set  the  condi- 
tions for  those  nations  hoping  to  benefit 
from  the  Multinational  Fund.  The  Fund 
could,  for  instance,  demand  they  disarm  to 
the  bare  limit  needed  for  national  defense. 
It  could  also  require  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  advisers  and  officials,  and  It 
should  be  able  to  set  down  the  prerequisites 
for  real  elections. 

Those  beneficiaries  who  comply  in  good 
faith  with  the  Funds's  conditions  would 
then  receive  aid  In  money,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  trade  facilities  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  their  nations. 

The  Central  American  crisis  dates  back 
several  centuries,  with  colonels  in  some  of 
the  countries  replacing  each  other  and.  In 
other  countries,  generals  perpetuating  their 
power.  The  miserable  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  region  have  always  been  dan- 
gerous: the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  abuse  by  large  foreign 
companies  have  fueled  the  flames  of  a  revo- 
lution long  in  the  making.  Its  manifestation 
should  have  surprised  no  one. 

Clearly,  such  a  situation  has  been  craftily 
and  maliciously  exploited  by  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  blamed  for  aiding  de 
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facto  goverrunents.  The  fact  remains  that 
democracy— with  the  exception  of  Costa 
Rica— has  not  flourished  In  the  region.  And 
the  economies  of  Central  America  have 
been  steadily  worsening  and  today  are  in  se- 
rious crisis. 

Despite  such  a  dramatic  situation.  Central 
American  nations  spend  a  sizeable  chunk  of 
their  meager  earnings  on  costly  arms  pur- 
chases to  try  to  reestablish  the  military  bal- 
ance Nicaragua  upset  with  its  foreign  mili- 
tary aid. 

The  crisis  has  now  gone  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Central  American  nations,  who 
could  well  become  participants  in  an  armed 
confrontation. 

The  peace  Initiative  of  the  Contadora 
Group— Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and 
Panama— Is  a  praiseworthy  and  majestic 
effort  of  good  offices.  The  Group  leaders  de- 
serve Latin  America's  gratitude  for  their 
persistent  efforts  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
peace  that  eludes  their  best  intentions. 

The  Multinational  Fund  is  another  way 
out.  It  would  surely  bring  better  results 
than  armed  confrontation  or  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

Under  such  a  scheme,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  donor  countries  would  play  a 
watchdog  role  by  supervising  proper  man- 
agement of  the  funds.  Those  nations  that 
did  not  accept  the  Fund's  conditions  would 
thus— by  their  own  choice— be  excluded 
from  the  development  process  and  therefore 
show  that  they  are  tied  to  other  forces  and 
nations  to  obtain  ends  contrary  to  peace  and 
democracy. 

The  lot  of  the  recipient  nations  mean- 
while would  visibly  improve,  while  they 
strengthen  their  defenses  and  representa- 
tive institutions. 

I  do  not  believe  in  temporary  remedies,  al- 
though they  can  be  effective  to  an  extent. 
Our  main  concern  should  be  the  causes— not 
the  symptoms— of  the  problems  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  policy  of  broad  outlook  and  long-range 
goals. 

That  Is  why  I  envisage  a  long.  Intense,  and 
determined  struggle  against  misery,  hoard- 
ing of  capital,  illegal  seizure  of  power,  and 
arms  buildups. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan  without  United  States  participa- 
tion. Equally  wrong  would  be  to  let  the 
Americans  go  it  alone.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, the  problem  is  one  that  calls  for  the 
participation  of  all  democracies. 

It  is  less  costly  to  defend  a  system  than  to 
restore  It.  so  urgency  is  of  the  essence.  The 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  nations 
need  timely  aid  and  not  advice  to  overcome 
the  engulfing  dangers. 

These  observations  and  proposals  are  not 
guided  by  self  Interest.  They  are  not  a  gov- 
ernment's official  proposal,  but  the  free 
opinion  of  a  democrat. 

Now  that  President  Reagan  has  appointed 
a  high-ranking  commission  to  examine  the 
situation  in  Central  America,  it  Is  timely  to 
put  forth  Ideas  whose  force  lies  In  accept- 
ance by  the  contributing  nations  and  the 
agreement  of  the  Central.  Americans.* 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  President  for 
the  tone  and  frankness  of  his  recent 
speech  before  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly. I  appreciate  the  spirit  in 
which  the  President  challenged  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Reagan  made  it  clear  that 
he  believes  that  the  United  Nations 
has  drifted  away  from  the  original  role 
envisioned  by  its  founders.  That  orga- 
nization was  designed  to  be  a  body 
which  condemned  violence,  stood  for 
certain  values,  and  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  moral  authority.  Having  once 
served  as  a  member  of  America's  U.N. 
delegation,  I  appreciate  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  return  to  the  true  values 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Only  by  reaffirm- 
ing these  values  can  that  international 
forum  truly  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in 
this  troubled  world. 

The  President  also  challenged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  match  America's  flexi- 
bility in  the  international  arms  reduc- 
tion area.  He  took  the  initiative  in  the 
deadlocked  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  negotiations  by  unveiling  a  new 
U.S.  proposal.  He  offered  the  Soviets 
an  advantage  in  European-based 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in  ex- 
change for  equal  global  limits  on  such 
warheads.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Krem- 
lin will  ultimately  be  more  receptive 
than  a  Soviet  delegate  at  the  United 
Nations  who  referred  to  the  new  pro- 
posal as  a  "sugar-coated  ploy." 

I,  too,  have  asked  if  the  downing  of 
the  unarmed  Korean  airliner  might  re- 
flect the  Soviets'  concept  of  truth  and 
international  cooperation.  How  would 
such  an  attitude  toward  international 
accords  affect  Soviet  compliance  with 
present  and  future  agreements? 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  interna- 
tional reaction  to  the  positive  tone  of 
the  President's  address  was  so  encour- 
aging. Only  by  facing  the  facts  and 
using  truth  as  our  guide  can  the  com- 
munity of  nations  ever  hope  to  work 
for  our  common  goal— peace  in  the 
world. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  want 
to  strongly  recommend  the  President's 
speech  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  message  of  hope  for  all  of  us. 
Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 

38th  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly 

Thank  you  for  granting  me  the  honor  of 
speaking  today,  on  this  first  day  of  general 
debate  in  the  38th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Once  again  I  come  before  this 
body  preoccupied  with  peace.  Last  year  I 
stood  in  this  chamber  to  address  the  Special 
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and,  while  replacement  of  older  weapons  is 
unavoidable,  we  wish  to  negotiate  arms  re- 
ductions, and  to  achieve  significant,  equita- 
ble, verifiable  arms  control  agreements.  And 
let  me  add.  we  must  ensure  that  world  secu- 
rity is  not  undermined  by  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation must  not  be  the  forgotten  element 
of  the  world's  arms  control  agenda. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  here.  I  ex- 
pressed hope  that  a  whole  class  of  weapons 
systems— the  longer-range  INF  missiles- 
could  be  banned  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  believe  that  to  relieve  the  deep  concern  of 
peoples  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  the  time 
was  ripe,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  re- 
solve a  security  threat  exclusively  through 
arms  control.  I  still  believe  the  elimination 
of  these  weapons— the  zero  option— is  the 
best,  fairest,  most  practical  solution  to  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union 
declined  to  accept  the  total  elimination  of 
this  class  of  weapons. 

When  I  was  here  last,  I  hoped  that  the 
critical  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
would  focus,  and  urgently  so,  on  those  sys- 
tems that  carry  the  greatest  risk  of  nuclear 
war- the  fast-flying,  accurate  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  which  pose  a  first  strike 
potential.  I  also  hoped  the  negotiatior^ 
could  reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of 
strategic  missiles  on  each  side  and  reduce 
their  warheads  by  one-third.  Again,  I  was 
disappointed  when  the  Soviets  declined  to 
consider  such  deep  cuts,  and  refused  as  well 
to  concentrate  on  these  most  dangerous  de- 
stabilizing weapons. 

Despite  the  rebuffs,  the  United  States  has 
not  abandoned  and  will  not  abandon  the 
search  for  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Last  June,  I  proposed  a  new  ap- 
proach toward  the  START  negotiations.  We 
did  not  alter  our  objective  of  substantial  re- 
ductions, but  we  recognized  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  to  achieve  this  end.  During 
the  last  round  of  Geneva  talks,  we  present- 
ed a  draft  treaty  which  responded  to  a 
number  of  concerns  raised  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  will  continue  to  build  upon  this 
initiative. 

Similarly,  in  our  negotiations  on  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces,  when  the  Soviet 
leaders  adamantly  refused  to  consider  the 
total  elimination  of  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  made  a  new  offer.  We  pro- 
posed, as  an  interim  solution,  some  equal 
number  on  both  sides  between  zero  and  572. 
We  recommended  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Once  again,  the  Soviets  refused  an  equita- 
ble solution  and  proposed  instead  what 
might  be  called  a  "half  zero  option"— zero 
for  us.  and  many  hundreds  of  warheads  for 
them.  That  is  where  things  stand  today,  but 
I  still  have  not  given  up  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  enter  into  serious  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
achieve  a  sound,  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreement.  For  this  reason  I  have  given  new 
instructions  to  Ambassador  Nitze  in  Geneva, 
telling  him  to  put  forward  a  package  of 
steps  designed  to  advance  the  negotiations 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  initiatives  build 
on  the  interim  framework  the  United  States 
advanced  last  March  and  address  concerns 
that  the  Soviets  have  raised  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  in  the  past.  Specifically: 

First,  the  United  States  proposes  a  new 
initiative  on  global  limits.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  reductiorjs  and  limits  on  a 
global  basis,  the  United  States  for  its  part, 
will  not  offset  the  entire  Soviet  global  mis- 
sile deployment  through  U.S.  deployments 
in  Europe.  We  would,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  to  deploy  missiles  elsewhere. 
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Second,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
be  more  flexible  on  the  content  of  the  cur- 
rent talks.  The  United  States  will  consider 
mutually  acceptable  ways  to  address  the 
Soviet  desire  that  an  agreement  should  limit 
aircraft  as  well  as  missiles. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  address  the 
mix  of  missiles  that  would  result  from  re- 
ductions. In  the  context  of  reductions  to 
equal  levels,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  as 
well  as  ground-launched  cruise  missiles. 

I  have  decided  to  put  forward  these  impor- 
tant initiatives  after  full  and  extensive  con- 
sultations with  our  allies,  including  personal 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  the  leaders 
of  the  NATO  governments  and  Japan  and 
frequent  meetings  of  the  NATO  Special 
Consultative  Group.  I  have  also  stayed  in 
close  touch  with  other  concerned  friends 
and  allies.  The  door  to  an  agreement  is 
open.  It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  walk 
through  it. 

I  want  to  make  an  unequivocal  pledge  to 
those  gathered  today  in  this  world  arena. 
The  United  States  seeks  and  will  accept  any 
equitable,  verifiable  agreement  that  stabi- 
lizes forces  at  lower  levels  than  currently 
exist.  We  are  ready  to  be  flexible  in  our  ap- 
proach, indeed,  willing  to  compromise.  We 
cannot,  however,  especially  in  light  of 
recent  events,  compromise  on  the  necessity 
of  effective  verification. 

Reactions  to  the  Korean  airliner  tragedy 
are  a  timely  reminder  of  just  how  different 
the  Soviets'  concept  of  truth  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Evidence  abounds  that  we  cannot 
simply  assume  that  agreements  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
negotiated  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  but  the 
promised  freedoms  have  not  been  provided, 
and  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  sought 
to  monitor  their  fulfillment  languish  in 
prison.  We  negotiated  a  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  but  deadly  yellow  rain  and 
other  toxic  agents  fall  on  Hmong  villages 
and  Afghan  encampments.  We  have  negoti- 
ated arms  agreements,  but  the  high  level  of 
Soviet  encoding  hides  the  information 
needed  for  their  verification.  A  newly-dis- 
covered radar  facility  and  a  new  ICBM  raise 
serious  concerns  about  Soviet  compliance 
with  agreements  already  negotiated. 

Peace  cannot  be  served  by  pseudo  arms 
control.  We  need  reliable,  reciprocal  reduc- 
tions. I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  today  to 
reduce  the  tensions  it  has  heaped  on  the 
world  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  to  show  a 
firm  commitment  to  peace  by  coming  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  a  new  understanding 
of  its  obligations.  I  urge  it  to  match  our 
flexibility.  If  the  Soviets  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  seeking  genuine  arms  re- 
ductions, there  will  be  arms  reductions.  The 
governments  of  the  West  and  their  people 
will  not  be  diverted  by  misinformation  and 
threats.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  proof  that  it  wants  arms  con- 
trol in  reality,  not  just  in  rhetoric. 

Meaningful  arms  control  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
make  our  world  less  dangerous;  so  would  a 
number  of  confidence-building  steps  we 
have  already  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Arms  control  requires  a  spirit  beyond 
narrow  national  interests.  This  spirit  is  a 
basic  pillar  on  which  the  U.N.  was  founded. 
We  seek  a  return  to  this  spirit.  A  fundamen- 
tal step  would  be  a  true  non-alignment  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  would  signal  a 
return  to  the  true  values  of  the  Charter,  in- 
cluding the  principle  of  universality.  The 
members  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 


aligned  on  the  side  of  justice  rather  than  in- 
justice, peace  rather  than  aggression, 
human  dignity  rather  than  subjugation. 
Any  other  alignment  is  beneath  the  purpose 
of  this  great  body  and  destructive  of  the 
harmony  it  seeks.  What  harms  the  Charter 
harms  peace. 

The  founders  of  the  U.N.  expected  that 
member  nations  would  behave  and  vote  as 
individuals,  after  they  had  weighed  the 
merits  of  an  issue— rather  like  a  great, 
global  town  meeting.  The  emergence  of 
blocs  and  the  polarization  of  the  U.N.  un- 
dermine all  that  this  organization  initially 
valued. 

We  must  remember  that  the  non-aligned 
movement  was  founded  to  counter  the  de- 
velopment of  blocs  and  to  promote  detente 
between  them.  Its  founders  spoke  of  the 
right  of  smaller  countries  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  others'  disagreements.  Since  then, 
membership  in  the  non-aligned  movement 
has  grown  dramatically,  but  not  all  the  new 
members  have  shared  the  founders'  commit- 
ment to  genuine  non-alignment.  Indeed, 
client  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  have  long  since  lost  their  independ- 
ence, have  flocked  into  the  non-aligned 
movement,  and  once  inside  have  worked 
against  its  true  purpose.  Pseudo  non-align- 
ment is  no  better  than  pseudo  arms  control. 

The  United  States  rejects  as  false  and  mis- 
leading the  view  of  the  world  as  divided  be- 
tween the  empires  of  the  East  and  West.  We 
reject  it  on  factual  grounds.  The  United 
States  does  not  head  any  bloc  of  subservient 
nations,  nor  do  we  desire  to.  What  is  called 
the  West  is  a  free  alliance  of  governments, 
most  of  whom  are  democratic  and  all  of 
whom  greatly  value  their  independence. 
What  is  called  the  East  is  an  empire  direct- 
ed from  the  center  which  is  Moscow. 

The  United  States,  today,  as  in  the  past,  is 
a  champion  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion for  all  people.  We  welcome  diversity;  we 
support  the  right  of  all  nations  to  define 
and  pursue  their  national  goals.  We  respect 
their  decisions  and  their  sovereignty,  asking 
only  that  they  respect  the  decisions  and  sov- 
ereignty of  others.  Just  look  at  the  world 
over  the  last  30  years,  and  then  decide  for 
yourself  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pursued  an  expansionist 
policy. 

Today,  the  United  States  contributes  to 
peace  by  supporting  collective  efforts  by  the 
international  community.  We  give  our  un- 
wavering support  to  the  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts of  this  body,  as  well  as  other  multilat- 
eral peacekeeping  efforts  around  the  world. 
The  U.N.  has  a  proud  history  of  promoting 
conciliation  and  helping  keep  the  peace. 
Today.  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  or  observ- 
ers are  present  in  Cyprus  and  Kashmir,  on 
the  Golan  Heights  and  in  Lebanon. 

In  addition  to  our  encouragement  of  inter- 
national diplomacy,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes its  responsibilities  to  use  its  own  in- 
fluence for  peace.  Prom  the  days  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  mediated  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  1905.  we  have  a  long  and 
honorable  tradition  of  mediating  or  damp- 
ening conflicts  and  promoting  peaceful  solu- 
tions. In  Lebanon,  we.  along  with  France. 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  worked 
for  a  ceasefire,  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  for  restoration  of  Leba- 
non's sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 
In  Chad,  we  have  joined  others  in  support- 
ing the  recognized  government  in  the  face 
of  external  aggression.  In  Central  America, 
as  in  southern  Africa,  we  are  seeking  to  dis- 
courage reliance  upon  force  and  to  con- 
struct  a  framework  for  peaceful   negotia- 
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tions.  We  support  a  policy  to  disengage  the 
major  powers  from  Third  World  conflict. 

The  U.N.  Charter  gives  an  important  role 
to  regional  organizations  in  the  search  for 
peace.  The  U.S.  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace 
are  only  one  expression  of  a  spirit  that  also 
animates  others  in  the  world  community. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  was  a 
pioneer  in  regional  security  efforts.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  the  members  of  the  Contadora 
group  are  striving  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  that  region's  prob- 
lems. In  East  Asia,  the  Asian  countries  have 
built  a  framework  for  peaceful  political  and 
economic  cooperation  that  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  prospects  for  lasting  peace 
in  their  region.  In  Africa,  organizations  such 
as  the  Economic  Community  of  West  Afri- 
can States  are  being  forced  to  provide  prac- 
tical structure  in  the  struggle  to  realize  Af- 
rica's potential. 

From  the  beginning,  our  hope  for  the 
United  Nations  has  been  that  it  would  re- 
flect the  international  community  at  its 
best.  The  U.N.  at  its  best  can  help  us  tran- 
scend fear  and  violence  and  can  act  as  an 
enormous  force  for  peace  and  prosperity. 
Working  together,  we  can  combat  interna- 
tional lawlessness  and  promote  human  dig- 
nity. 

If  the  governments  represented  in  this 
chamber  want  peace  as  genuinely  as  their 
peoples  do.  we  shall  find  it.  We  can  do  so  by 
reasserting  the  moral  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  recent  weeks,  the  moral 
outrage  of  the  world  seems  to  have 
reawakened. 

Out  of  the  billions  of  people  who  inhabit 
this  planet,  why.  some  might  ask.  should 
the  death  of  several  hundred  shake  the 
world  so  profoundly?  Why  should  the  death 
of  a  mother  flying  toward  a  reunion  with 
her  family  or  the  death  of  a  scholar  heading 
toward  new  pursuits  of  knowledge  matter  so 
deeply?  Why  are  nations  who  lost  no  citi- 
zens in  the  tragedy  so  angry? 

The  reason  rests  on  our  assumptions 
about  civilized  life  and  the  search  for  peace. 
The  confidence  that  allows  a  mother  or  a 
scholar  to  travel  to  Asia  or  Africa  or  Europe 
or  anywhere  else  on  this  planet  may  be  only 
a  small  victory  in  humanity's  struggle  for 
peace.  Yet  what  is  peace  if  not  the  sum  of 
such  small  victories? 

Each  stride  for  peace  and  every  small  vic- 
tory are  important  for  the  journey  toward  a 
lasting,  a  larger  peace.  We  have  made 
progress.  We  have  avoided  another  world 
war.  We  have  seen  an  end  to  the  traditional 
colonial  era  and  the  birth  of  100  newly-sov- 
ereign nations.  Even  though  development 
remains  a  formidable  challenge,  we  have 
witnessed  remarkable  economic  growth 
among  industrialized  and  developing  na- 
tions. The  U.N.  and  its  affiliates  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  this  planet,  such  as  directly  saving 
countless  lives  through  its  refugee  and 
emergency  relief  programs.  These  broad 
achievements,  however,  have  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  problems  that  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  us.  The  problems  are  old.  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  new  begin- 
ning, a  beginning  fresh  with  the  ideals  of 
the  U.N.  Charter. 

Today,  at  the  beginning  of  this  38th  Ses- 
sion. I  solemnly  pledge  my  Nation  to  up- 
holding the  original  ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Our  goals  are  those  that  guide  this 
very  body.  Our  ends  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  U.N.'s  founders,  who  sought  to  re- 
place a  world  at  war  with  one  where  the 
rule  of  law  would  prevail,  where  human 
rights   were   honored,   where   development 
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would  blossom,  where  conflict  would  give 
way  to  freedom  from  violence. 

In  1956.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
made  an  observation  on  weaponry  and  de- 
terrence in  a  letter  to  a  publisher.  He  wrote: 
"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  aides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  tie 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  amendments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die."  He  went  on  to  say.  ".  .  .  we 
have  already  come  to  the  point  where  safety 
cannot  be  assumed  by  arms  alone  .  .  .  their 
usefulness  becomes  concentrated  more  and 
more  in  their  characteristics  as  deterrents 
than  in  instruments  with  which  to  obtain 
victory  .  .  ." 

Distinguished  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  we  persevere  in  the  search  for  a 
more  secure  world,  we  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  let  diplomacy  triumph.  Deplo- 
macy,  the  most  honorable  of  professions, 
can  bring  the  most  blessed  of  gifts,  the  gift 
of  peace.  If  we  succeed,  the  world  will  find 
an  excitement  and  accomplishment  in  peace 
beyond  that  which  could  ever  be  imagined 
through  violence  and  war. 

I  want  to  leave  you  today  with  a  message  I 
have  often  spoken  about  to  the  citizens  of 
my  own  country,  especially  in  times  when  I 
have  felt  they  were  discouraged  and  unsure. 
I  say  it  to  you  with  as  much  hope  and  heart 
as  I  have  said  it  to  my  own  people.  You  have 
the  right  to  dream  great  dreams.  You  have 
the  right  to  seek  a  better  world  for  your 
people.  And  all  of  us  have  the  responsibility 
to  work  for  that  better  world.  And.  as 
caring,  peaceful  peoples,  think  what  a  pow- 
erful force  for  good  we  could  be.  Distin- 
guished delegates,  let  us  regain  the  dream 
the  United  Nations  once  dreamed.* 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  STUDY 
SHOWS  JAPANESE  CORPORATE 
TAX  MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  U.S. 
CORPORATE  RATE;  DISPELS 
ARGUMENT  THAT  U.S.  CORPO- 
RATE TAX  RATES  ARE  TOO 
HIGH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  issuing  a  new 
report  that  blows  out  of  the  water  one 
of  the  most  harped  on  themes  of 
supply  siders  and  those  who  would  to- 
tally abolish  the  corporate  income  tax. 
This  theme,  repeated  in  numerous 
studies  and  articles,  is  that  the  U.S. 
corporate  tax  rate  is  higher  than  it  is 
in  some  other,  economically  more  suc- 
cessful countries— such  as  Japan— and 
that  therefore  we  need  to  reduce, 
reduce,  reduce  U.S.  corporate  taxes. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library's 
report  states  that  when  you  add  to- 
gether national  and  subnational  taxes, 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  manufactur- 
ing in  Japan  is  50.5  percent  compared 
to  America's  27.7  percent! 
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SOBjlO  SPURS  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  September  27.  1983 
jARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
a  continuing  success  story 
on-going  rehabilitation  of  the 
Bronx.  The  South  Bronx  Over- 
Development     Corp. 
),  headed  by  President  John 

Jr.,  has  made  impressive 

toward  reversing  the  tide  of 

disinvestment     that     has 

this   area    for   many    years. 

plays  an  important  role  in  re- 
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developing  the  South  Bronx  and  is  a 
worthy  model  for  other  urban  areas 
facing  similar  challenges. 

After  a  decade  of  progress,  SOBRO 
President  Patterson  and  Chairman  J. 
Bruce  Llewellyn  deserve  our  congratu- 
lations. I  am  including  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  most 
recent  edition  of  Metropolis.  The  arti- 
cle reports  on  the  many  successes  of 
SOBRO  and  its  plans  for  the  near 
future. 

SOBRO  Spurs  Progress  in  the 
Redevelopment  of  South  Bronx 
SOBRO.  newest  acronym  in  New  York 
City's  geography,  is  the  nickname  for  the 
South  Bronx  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  With  a  nod  to  SOHO 
(South  of  Houston  Street).  SBOEDC  this 
spring  became  SOBRO. 

When  SOBRO  observed  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary last  December,  J.  Bruce  Llewellyn,  its 
chairman  in  addition  to  being  chairman  of 
Fedco  Poods  Corp.,  noted  that  the  work  of 
the  corporation  had  resulted  in  $40  million 
in  capital  being  brought  into  the  South 
Bronx,  the  creation  of  10,000  new  jobs  and 
the  retention  of  another  13.000  jobs  in  com- 
panies that  considered  moving  away  but 
were  persuaded  to  stay. 

In  addition  to  manpower  training  and 
placement,  SOBRO  concentrates  primarily 
in  three  other  areas: 

Industrial  development,  including  site  lo- 
cations, loan  packaging  and  technical  assist- 
ance: Commercial  revitalization:  Communi- 
ty development,  which  includes  technical  as- 
sistance to  community-based  organizations. 

An  example  of  industrial  development  ac- 
tivity SOBRO  president  John  T.  Patterson. 
Jr.  likes  to  cite  is  Cummins-Metropower 
Inc..  a  unit  of  Cummins  Engine  Co.  When 
the  corporation  heard  that  Cummins-Metro- 
power  was  considering  leaving  the  South 
Bronx,  it  contacted  Chemical  Banks  local 
managers.  Working  with  them,  SOBRO  ar- 
ranged for  Cummins-Metropower  to  buy 
four  acres  of  in-rem  property  (land  taken  by 
the  city  for  non-payment  of  taxes)  on  which 
was  then  built  a  plant  large  enough  to 
absorb  the  company's  New  Jersey  oper- 
ations as  well.  The  result:  40  jobs  saved  and 
150  added. 

President  Patterson  says  that  these  are 
examples  of  the  role  the  city's  banks  have 
played  from  the  ouUet.  Early  funding  sup- 
port came  from  Bankers  Trust.  Chemical, 
Citibank,  Manufacturers  Hanover  and 
Morgan  Guaranty;  later  Marine  Midland 
became  involved.  Michael  Gill,  then  a  vice 
president  of  Bankers  Trust,  served  as  the 
corporations  first  chairman,  and  his  bank 
provided  office  space  free  in  a  branch  office 
located  in  a  building  SOBRO  subsequently 
bought.  SOBRO's  Manpower  Training 
Center  on  East  148th  Street,  which  has 
trained  more  than  5.000  persons  to  date,  is 
housed  in  quarters  donated  by  Chemical. 

SOBRO's  first  major  commercial  revital- 
ization project  was  the  building  on  Third 
Avenue  formerly  occupied  by  the  Heams  de- 
partment store.  Since  the  store  had  been  an 
anchor  of  the  South  Bronx  for  decades, 
SOBRO's  leadership  was  concerned  about 
the  vacuum  that  would  be  created,  mindful 
of  the  S.  Klein  store  which  has  stood  empty 
on  Manhattan's  14th  Street  for  many  years. 
SOBRO.  working  with  Chemical  Bank,  as- 
sisted a  group  of  entrepreneurs  that  pur- 
chased the  building  and  rehabilitated  the 
ground  floor  to  accommodate  18  small  store 
units.    The    diverse    shops    now    operating 
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employ  more  people  than  Hearns  did,  and 
SOBRO  is  working  on  leasing  the  upper 
floors  for  back  office  operations  of  banks  or 
securities  firms.  Patterson  thinks  the  South 
Bronx  is  ideal  for  back  office  operations, 
since  It  affords  low-rental  space  and  accessi- 
bility to  many  modes  of  transportation 
within  the  city  and  from  Westchester  and 
New  Jersey. 

In  October,  a  second  major  structure 
given  a  new  life  by  SOBRO  will  open. 

The  Phillips- Jones  Building  is  a  120.000 
square-foot  building  which  was  taken  by  the 
city  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  had  been 
vacant  since  1976  and  was  once  scheduled 
for  demolition.  With  $2.5  million  in  grants 
from  the  Federal  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  SOBRO  bought  the  building  and 
has  converted  it  into  an  energy-efficient  in- 
dustrial structure  suitable  for  sub-leasing  to 
light  manufacturing  firms. 

The  structure  will  provide  affordable 
space  for  business,  ar  350  jobs  to  the  area, 
put  a  significant  property  back  on  the  tax 
rolls  and  provide  SOBRO  with  income  for 
other  projects  and  programs.  In  the  words 
of  John  Patterson:  'It's  a  whole  package  of 
pluses  for  the  city. " 

SOBRO  calls  its  Commercial  Revitaliza- 
tion Program  "Shopstreets. "  Currently,  it  is 
helping    to    rehabilitate    five    commercial 
areas  that  have  been  losing  customers  in 
recent  years  by  providing  design  and  plan- 
ning services,  financial  support  and  techni 
cal  assistance.  Among  them  are  Yankee  Vil 
lage,  a  $1.4  million  reconstruction  of  East 
161st  Street  near  Yankee  Stadium:  McKin 
ley  Square  restoration,  and  a  $4.5  million  re- 
construction program  in  the  shopping  area 
along   Third    Avenue    between    147th    and 
156th  Streets.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MASARU  TSUGAWA 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
m  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  today  to  have  to  rise  in 
memory  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Masaru  Tsugawa,  or  Masa,  who  passed 
away  recently.  He  was  a  young  73 
when  he  died  on  September  9,  1983. 

Masa  was  an  outstanding  engineer 
whose  illustrious  career  epitomized 
the  best  in  his  profession  and  spanned 
a  period  of  50  years,  all  but  a  very 
short  period  in  Hawaii.  One  of  his 
major  positions  was  that  of  chief  of 
the  planning  and  construction  division 
of  the  building  department,  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu.  In  that  capacity, 
he  planned,  designed  and  constructed 
our  Neal  Blaisdell  Center,  a  cultural 
center  of  our  fair  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  centers  in  our  country  and  con- 
sists of  a  sports  arena,  an  exhibition 
hall,  and  a  concert  hall  whose  acous- 
tics are  second  to  none. 

He  was  also  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  schools  state- 
wide and  for  all  other  public  facilities 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 
After  retiring  from  government  service 
in  1971,  Masa  continued  to  serve  with 
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distinction  as  an  engineering  consult- 
ant to  a  major  engineering  firm  in 
Honolulu. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  Hawaii,  Masa  served 
us  well  and  we  shall  all  miss  him 
dearly.  I  join  his  wife  and  family  in 
grieving  at  his  passing  and  extend  to 
them  my  heartfelt  condolences  and 
hope  that  they  find  solace  in  the  fact 
that  Masa's  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity lives  on.« 


AMERICA  PROVIDES  POPULAR 
RADIO  VOICE  IN  EASTERN 
EUROPE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  at  the  Voice  of  America 
on  Saturday,  which  was  broadcast  live 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  was  an  important  step  toward 
peaceful  collaboration  with  the  pro- 
gressive forces  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  was  also  an  attempt  to  create  trust 
between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West, 
based  on  the  free  flow  of  information, 
that  weakens  the  will  toward  war.  In 
the  nuclear  age.  any  gesture  in  this  di- 
rection is  the  height  of  intelligence 
global  strategy,  and  I  commend  the 
President  for  this  important  initiative. 

The  following  article,  written  by 
Mort  Rosenblum  of  the  Associated 
Press,  demonstrates  just  how  impor- 
tant our  international  broadcasts  have 
become.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues,  and  urge  them  to  continue 
their  strong  support  for  these  vital  na- 
tional security  programs. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.)  News,  Sept.  23, 
1983] 

America  Provides  Popular  Radio  Voice  in 
Eastern  Europe 

(By  Mort  Rosenblum) 

Warsaw,  Poland.— Poles  refer  wryly  to 
their  five  radio  stations.  Four  are  the  gov- 
ernment's. The  fifth,  assailed  and  jammed 
but  probably  heard  by  half  of  adult  Poland, 
is  Radio  Free  Europe. 

The  network,  along  with  sister  operation 
Radio  Liberty,  broadcasts  in  21  languages  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  rain- 
ing down  local  news,  dissident  reports  and 
biting  commentary. 

It  is  a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  tool,  and 
the  changes  made  over  the  years  have  given 
the  network  a  more  energetic  and  less  ideo- 
logical character,  senior  U.S.  officials  said  in 
Washington. 

Polish  authorities  take  it  so  seriously  that 
they  sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  Zdzis- 
law  Najder,  director  of  Radio  Free  Europe's 
Polish  service.  They  charged  he  was  a  CIA 
spy  because  he  contributed  secretly  to  the 
radio  network  while  still  in  Warsaw. 

Czechoslovak  law  specifically  defines  col- 
labortion  with  the  network  as  high  treason. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany 
jam  it,  and  the  Soviet  Union  jams  Radio 
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Liberty.  Other  Soviet  bloc  countries  vilify 
the  two  operations. 

The  stations,  based  in  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many, have  broadcast  one  million  hours 
since  they  were  established  in  1951  as  thinly 
disguised  CIA  operations. 

After  a  congressional  outcry  in  1971,  all 
CIA  links  were  ordered  severed.  Now  the 
non-profit  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting oversees  the  stations.  James  L. 
Buckley,  former  U.S.  senator  from  New 
York  and  undersecretary  of  state,  is  Radio 
Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty  president.  The 
budget.  $90  million  in  1983,  is  paid  by  Con- 
gress. 

"People  associate  us  with  the  CIA  because 
it  used  to  be  true,"  remarked  an  executive 
of  the  broadcasting  board  in  Washington, 
asking  anonymity.  'Now  it  is  not." 

If  not  everyone  in  the  Soviet  bloc  is  con- 
victed, audiences  are  large  and  faithful,  fre- 
quently including  government  officials  who 
listen  in  private. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  U.S.  propaganda,  but  I 
listen  whenever  I  can, "  said  a  (Czechoslovak 
railway  executive  in  Prague.  "We  had  a  big 
train  crash  near  Bratislava  and  I  only  heard 
about  it  on  REE." 

A  Polish  office  worker  said,  "I  never  miss 
it.  It  always  seemed  a  little  headline  to  me. 
but  now,  how  else  do  we  know  what  is  going 
on?" 

Other  Western  stations,  such  as  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corp.,  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  West  Germany's  Deutsche  Welle, 
cover  the  same  geography,  but  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  emphasize  local 
items. 

Programs  include  readings  of  works 
banned  by  government  censors,  under- 
ground communiques  and  emigre  gossip. 
Polish  dissidents  acknowledge  that  the  sta- 
tion is  important  to  their  activities. 

Listenership  is  highest  in  Poland,  where 
network  officials  estimate  62  percent  of  the 
adult  population  tunes  in  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  figure  is  near  50  percent  in  other 
East  European  countries.  Altogether  the  es- 
timated weekly  audience  is  25.3  million. 

Radio  Liberty,  which  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  jammed  heavily,  is  fol- 
lowed by  only  7  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  stations'  estimates. 

"You  can  never  jam  completely,  and 
strange  patterns  emerge,"  said  Anatole 
Shub,  program  director  in  Washington. 
"When  Andrei  Sakharov  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  (in  1975)  and  couldn't  go,  he  fol- 
lowed the  ceremony  on  Radio  Liberty  from 
a  Moscow  apartment." 

The  management  of  the  two  operations 
merged  in  1976.  Besides  broadcasting,  they 
provide  extensive  research  to  scholars  and 
journalists.  Makeshift  headquarters  near 
Munich's  English  Garden  are  crammed  with 
100,000  volumes  in  52  languages.  The  Czech- 
oslovak service  alone  receives  170  daily 
papers  and  periodicals,  along  with  news 
agency  wires,  government  bulletins  and  sa- 
mizdat  (underground)  publications. 

Each  of  the  national  language  services 
prepares  its  own  scripts  from  the  central 
news  desk  and  separate  research  sections. 
Staff  correspondents  include  Monika  Lo- 
vienescu  in  Paris,  whose  literary  criticism 
many  emigre  writers  regard  as  vital  to  their 
success. 

Supervisors  check  scripts  before  broadcast 
and  then  send  a  summary  which  station 
managers  might  scan  afterward. 

"There  is  almost  no  prior  vetting  by  the 
seven  U.S.  staff  members  here,"  said  net- 
work Deputy  Director  Robert  L.  Hutchings. 

"There  are  very  few  direct  controls.  It  is 
more  a  meeting  of  minds." 
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He  said  editors  sought  to  establish  credi- 
bility and  a  detached  view.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  he  said,  listeners  want  to  hear  con- 
structive comment  rather  than  simple  at- 
tacks on  their  systems. 

Some  bitterness  still  lingers  among  Hun- 
garians who  feel  the  network  encouraged  a 
hopeless  rebellion  in  1956.  suggesting  that 
U.S  help  was  on  its  way.« 


BOYS  TOWN  OF  ITALY 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday,  October  10,  1983,  a 
very  noteworthy  event  will  be  taking 
place  in  my  district  that  I  believe 
merits  special  attention. 

A  benefit  dinner  for  the  Boys  Town 
of  Italy,  a  home  located  in  Italy  for  or- 
phaned children  from  around  the 
world,  will  be  held  by  Mr.  Ray  Travag- 
lini  and  Mr.  Sandy  Petruso  at  their 
VIP  entertainment  complex  in  Niles, 
Ohio.  All  proceeds  from  this  annual 
dinner  will  be  donated  to  the  Boys 
Town  which  is  run  entirely  on  volun- 
teered funds.  Last  year,  the  $25,000 
raised  by  Ray  and  Sandy  was  third 
only  to  amounts  raised  in  New  York 
City  and  San  Francisco.  Certainly,  the 
amount  handed  to  Msgr.  Carroll 
Abbing,  director  of  the  Boys  Town, 
during  this  year's  dinner  program  will 
equal  or  more  likely  surpass  previous 
totals. 

Regardless  of  the  tough  economic 
times  facing  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  they  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  give  of  themselves  to 
this  very  worthy  cause.  Their  generos- 
ity truly  transcends  this  time  of  finan- 
cial hardship.  With  their  dollars  and 
moral  support,  these  citizens  are 
spreading  American  goodwill  abroad.  I 
find  this  action  to  be  extremely  admi- 
rable and  in  the  best  tradition  of  vol- 
untarism. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  applaud  Ray  Travaglini  and 
Sandy  Petruso  for  their  tireless  devo- 
tion to  the  noble  cause  of  giving  to 
others  less  fortunate.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen have  approached  this  charita- 
ble task  with  characteristic  dedication 
and  unfailing  perserverance.  Because 
of  their  efforts,  the  Boys  Town  of 
Italy  wiU  be  able  to  provide  the  loving 
care  that  the  orphaned  children  of  the 
world  so  sorely  need.  Ray  and  Sandy,  I 
salute  you.* 
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sJkORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

in  the  Record  an  in- 

article  by  Paul  Hansen  on 

which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 

issue  of  Fishing  Pacts.  As  the 

^tes,  acid  rain  poses  a  serious 

the  future  of  fishing. 

my  colleagues  to  read 

artit;le  and  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 

3400,  the  National  Acid  Depo- 

.  _.  Act  of  1983.  The  time  to 

rain   control   legislation   is 

ore  it  is  too  late. 

Death  Prom  the  Skies 

(By  Paul  Hansen) 

to    the    prestigious    National 

of  Sciences,  the  evidence  is  in.  If 

stop  the  rain  of  acids  on  our 

.J  lakes,  much  of  our  freshwater 

heritage  in  sensitive  regions  will  be 

forever.  It  would  be  a  useless  and 

loss  because  we  can  stop  acid 

we  can  do  it  for  a  very  acceptable 
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FISHING  AND  ACID  RAIN 
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increase    in    pollution   from    power 

been  compounded  by  the  build- 

and  taller  smokestacks,  which 

higher  into  the  atmosphere. 

their  transformation  into  acidic 

Some  of  the  stacks  built  in  the 

-  are  as  tall  as  the  Empire  State 

Now.   the   pollution   from   power 

d   industry    is   often   transported 

of  miles  before  being  brought  to 

acid  rain  or  snow,  sleet,  fog.  or  as 

1.  with  devastating  consequences 

neighbors. 

„  effects  of  acid  rain  are  ap- 

whroughout  the  United  States  and 

The  loss  of  fish  from  thousands  of 

streams  is  the  most  obvious  effect. 

Uso  leaching  nutrients  from  forest 

whye  releasing  toxic  metals  into  soils 

er.  Buildings  and  monuments 

eroded,  and  public  health  may  be 
The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 

that  $5  billion  or  more  in 

s  done  every  year  by  acid  rain  in 
__    United  States  where  there  are 
areas  susceptible  to  acid  rain, 
acidification  gets  worse  it  affects  fish 
fo  [lowing  ways: 

atl  acking  their  reproductive  systems 

1  ;illing  or  deforming  fry  (which  are 

vulnerable  than  eggs). 

interfering  with  food  chains.  The  proc- 

I  tart  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  food 

the  destruction  of  the  tiny  life 

.  which  minnows  and  other  small 

er  food  organisms  feed  before  they 

are  eaten  by  larger  fish. 

decalcifying    and    weakening    of    the 

fish.  When  this  happens,  as  it  may 

of  extreme  acidification,  the  bodies 

become  twisted  and  in  some  cases 

the  ability  to  swim. 

m^tal  poisoning  Investigators  studying 

lakes  subjected  to  acid  rain  have 

kills  in  waters  where  pH  levels 
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seem  to  be  still  safe.  Research  has  shown 
why:  the  lower  pH  dissolves  aluminum,  and 
other  metals  allowing  them  to  mix  into  the 
water.  Even  in  small  concentrations  these 
metals  can  harm  and  even  kill  fish.  Certain 
forms  of  aluminum  clog  gills,  causing  fish  to 
suffocate. 

Thousands  of  lakes  and  streams  across  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  have  been  acidi- 
fied to  the  point  where  this  is  happening. 
Tens  of  thousands  more  are  threatened. 
The  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
warned  us  in  1981  that  unless  acid  rain  is 
controlled,  the  number  of  affected  lakes 
would  double  by  1990. 

Pish  in  212  Adirondack  lakes  have  already 
been  lost.  The  non-partisan  congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  es- 
timates that  more  than  9,000  lakes  and 
60,000  miles  of  streams  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  are  threatened  by  acid  rain  or 
are  now  being  damaged. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  1,400  lakes  and  ponds 
have  already  succumbed  to  acid  rain  and 
48.000  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

In  Minnesota,  2.600  lakes  are  now  at  the 
critical  stage. 

In  Wisconsin,  lakes  are  reported  to  be  de- 
clining at  a  measurable  rate. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Pish  Commission  re- 
ports that  unless  emission  patterns  change 
dramatically,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  im- 
portant fish  species  from  that  state's  upland 
waters  will  be  lost. 

In  Michigan,  scientists  recently  identified 
the  first  acidified  lakes  in  the  Midwest. 

The  new  map  of  surface  water  sensitivity 
to  acid  rain  shows  that  vast  regions  of 
South  and  Southeastern  surface  waters 
share  these  same  critical  characteristics  of 
chemical  sensitivity  to  acid  rain  as  the  lakes 
and  streams  in  Sweden.  Norway.  Canada, 
and  New  England  where  fisheries  are  lost. 
The  acidity  of  rainfall  in  these  regions  is  al- 
ready past  the  threshold  at  which  fish  die. 
Some  fisheries'  damage  and  the  first  signs 
of  acidification  are  already  reported  in  the 
South  and  one  EPA  (Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency)  scientist,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  believes  we  would  find  more 
damage  if  we  only  looked. 

In  the  West,  there  are  new  concerns  for 
many  high  altitude  areas  which  are  among 
the  most  extremely  sensitive  areas  in  the 
U.S.  Once  the  limited  buffering  capacities  of 
the  mountain  areas  have  been  exhausted, 
damage  done  thereafter  will  be  irreversible. 
Compounding  the  vulnerability  of  these 
areas  is  the  fact  that  a  disproportionately 
large  portion  of  total  precipitation,  and 
hense  total  acid  deposition,  occurs  on  high 
altitude  areas.  The  spring  "surge, "  when 
months  of  acid  rain  deposition  stored  in  the 
snowpack  are  released,  is  especially  tough 
on  fish  fry  and  other  emergent  organisms 
which  are  in  very  sensitive  stages  in  the 
spring. 

In  the  West,  South,  and  the  East,  the  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain  on  forests  could  be  far 
more  extensive  and  irreversible  than  the 
damage  to  lakes  and  streams. 

Porests  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Europe  are  suffering  from 
stunted  growth  and  'die-back."  Most  of  the 
usual  cases  such  as  disease,  insects,  popula- 
tion cycles,  and  climate  have  been  ruled  out. 
Evidence  that  acid  rain  is  causing  forest 
damge  is  accumulating  at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  West  Germany,  extensive  forest 
damage  from  acid  rain  recently  prompted 
the  government  to  issue  proposed  rules  to 
reduce  sufur  dioxide  emissions  by  50%  from 
existing  utility  and  industrial  boilers. 

Independent  analyses  have  demonstrated 
that  a  40%  reduction  in  Eastern  sulfur  oxide 
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emissions  would  cost  $2.4  billion  per  year 
and  would  result  in  an  average  electricity 
rate  increase  of  2%.  To  put  these  figures  in 
perspective,  this  is  substantially  less  than 
Americans  spend  playing  video  arcade 
games  evey  year.  Damage  from  acid  rain  Is 
estimated  at  $5  billion  per  year. 

New  technologies  coming  into  use  In  Ger- 
many, such  as  LIMB  (Limestone  Injection 
Multistage-Burner)  are  a  fraction  as  costly 
as  conventional  scrubbers  and  could  reduce 
control  costs  even  further.  Unfortunately. 
EPA's  research  office  has  repeatedly 
blocked  an  EPA  staff  proposal  for  a  full 
scale  joint  EPA-industry  funded  LIMB  dem- 
onstration project.  Congressmen  in  the 
House,  who  believe  a  full-scale  LIMB  dem- 
onstration Is  essential  to  spur  commercial- 
ization of  LIMB  and  decrease  acid  rain  con- 
trol costs  in  pending  legislation,  voted  In 
June  to  insist  on  funds  for  this  project. 

The  electric  utilities  have  projected  great 
ly  exaggerated  costs  and  impacts  on  utility 
rates  for  an  acid  rain  control  program  by 
adopting  unrealistic  assumptions.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  found  these 
claims  to  be  completely  unjustifiable  scien- 
tifically. Some  Industry  officials  have  circu- 
lated some  pretty  wild  claims  about  the  eco- 
nomic Impacts  of  acid  rain  control  cost. 
However,  EPA  analysis  shows  Eastern  coal 
production  will  Increase  40  million  tons  per 
year  by  the  year  2000  even  If  a  40%  reduc- 
tion In  emissions  Is  required.  Utility  rates 
would  Increase  by  an  average  2%,  and  no 
more  than  7%  in  any  region. 

The  list  of  prestigious  scientists  and  Inde- 
pendent organizations  calling  for  control  of 
acid  rain  would  choke  a  tall  stack.  Simply 
put,  they  believe  our  nation  remains  strong 
enough  to  enjoy  both  a  healthy  economy 
and  a  productive  fishery.  They  are  tired  of 
the  utilities'  scare  tactics  and  claims  that  we 
cannot  do  what  other  countries  are  doing  to 
stop  add  rain.  In  June,  both  the  Presidents 
Scientific  Review  Panel  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  announced  that  we 
need  to  control  acid  rain  now. 

Inaction  will  be  costly.  It  takes  10-20 
years  to  enact  an  acid  rain  reduction  pro- 
gram and  actually  to  start  reducing  the  pol- 
lution. Many  lakes  are  therefore  already 
doomed  even  If  we  start  controlling  acid 
deposition  today.  Further  delays  will  cost  us 
untold  amounts  In  loss  of  fishing  habitats 
and  opportunities,  not  to  mention  millions 
of  dollars  In  fishing  and  tourism  revenue. 

We  know  the  causes  and  cures  for  acid 
rain.  Now  we  need  the  action  from  Congress 
to  stop  it.  Their  decision  will  depend  largely 
on  the  response  of  the  American  fishing 
public  in  the  next  few  months. 

ACID  AND  FISH:  SOME  AVERAGE  LEVELS  AND  IMPACTS 
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Impact 


Increasing  acidily 
pH  6  to  pH  5  5 Rambo*   trout,   smallmoutli  tass.  walleye  and 

burtnt  tail  to  reproduce 

pH  6  5  to  4.6 Growth  o(  txoo*  trout  slowed 

pH  5  8  to  5.2 Lake  trout,  perch  fail  to  reproduce 

pH  5  5  to  4.5 Brown  trout  tail  to  reproduce   Adult  deaths  ol 

lake  trout  hegin 
pH  5  2  to  4  7  ...    Nonhern  pike,  brown  Iwllhead.  white  sucker  tail 

to  reprahce,  Pumpkinseed  tail  to  reproduce. 

pN  5.0 Allaiitic  sahoi  fail  to  reproduce 

pH  50  to  4.5 Brook  traul  W  to  reproduce 

pH  4.7  to  4.5 lake  herring,  yellow  perch,  lake  chub.  rKk  bass 

fail  to  reproduce 

pH  4.5 Mult  deaths  ol  Atlantic  salmon  begin 

pH  4  5  to  3.5 Mult  deaths  o(  brook  trout 


REVLON  DEDICATES  NEW 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  many  achievements  of 
Revlon,  a  leading  manufacturer  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  that  will 
next  week  dedicate  a  new  research 
center  at  its  Edison,  N.J.,  plant. 

Revlon  has  been  a  major  employer 
and  important  industry  in  the  North- 
east for  a  long  time,  providing  much- 
needed  jobs  in  our  area. 

This  most  recent  expansion  illus- 
trates the  confidence  shared  by  lead- 
ing industrialists  and  policymakers 
alike,  in  the  great  economic  potential 
of  the  Northeast.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  in 
the  Northeast  have  long  known  and 
seen  proven  time  and  time  again  by 
the  successes  of  pioneering  industries 
such  as  Revlon  which  has  played  a 
major  role  in  our  area's  growth  and 
prosperity. 

This  new  research  center  marks  a 
milestone  for  Revlon  in  a  long,  distin- 
guished, and  fruitful  career  in  New 
Jersey  and  beyond.  We  welcome  it 
warmly  both  as  a  source  of  new  initia- 
tives and  opportunities  and  as  a  signal 
of  Revlon's  foresight  and  continued 
advancement.* 


CARL  "YAZ"  YASTRZEMSKI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  call 
politicians  frustrated  actors;  others 
know  them  as  frustrated  hometown 
athletes.  Every  politician  hopes  that 
each  speech  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  a  crowd  as  a  home  run  in  the  ball- 
park, and  every  ballplayer  plays  to  a 
special  constituency  of  fans. 

The  scene  at  Boston's  Fenway  Park 
as  the  Red  Sox  battles  the  rival  Min- 
nesota Twins  does  not  belie  this  propo- 
sition. The  year  is  1967.  The  normally 
tranquil  autumn  in  New  England  is  re- 
placed by  a  fever  as  red  as  the  maples 
on  the  hillsides.  It  is  October  1.  and 
the  Sox  are  in  a  neck  in  neck  three 
way  battle  for  the  American  League 
pennant. 

In  the  stands  are  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders— Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. On  the  field  and  in  the  dugout 
are  some  of  the  league's  greats- 
Harmon  Killebrew,  Rico  Petrocelli, 
and  Jim  Lonborg.  But,  one  man  stands 
taller  than  the  rest— Carl  "Yaz"  Yas- 
trzemski.  This  Saturday,  we  Red  Sox 
fans  will  try  to  relive  the  magic  of  that 
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shining  season  as  we  watch  Yaz  pick 
up  the  bat  one  final  time. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article,  "Delirium  at  Fenway— HHH  is 
only  No.  2,  but  Yaz  is  No.  1,"  from  the 
October  1,  1967,  Boston  Globe  to  help 
my  colleagues  capture  the  spirit  of 
1967  and  the  man  who  made  it 
happen. 

Delirium  at  Fenway 
(By  Bud  Collins) 

At  nine  minutes  to  five  Saturday  after- 
noon 32.909  baseball  patrons  at  Fenway 
Park  became  prime  candidates  for  the  state 
hospital  at  Brldgewater.  They  went  as  mad 
as  King  Lear  himself,  deliriously  and  noisily 
mad,  as  Carl  Yastrzemskl  struck  his  44th 
home  run  to  win  Part  I  of  Our  Old  Town 
Team's  Last  Stand. 

Part  II  goes  on  this  afternoon  at  2,  the 
splendid  madness  continuing  In  the  same 
asylum  with  its  mint-green  walls  and  nut- 
f  llled  seats. 

Make  that  32.908  people  who  went  cuckoo 
at  Fenway  Saturday.  A  man  from  Minneso- 
ta named  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  did  not  blow 
his  mind  when  Yastrzemski's  three-run 
homer  vanished  Into  the  Twins'  bullpen  In 
the  seventh  inning.  Hubert,  who  seems  to 
cheer  harder  because  he  is  No.  2,  was  sud- 
denly silent. 

There  was  a  look  on  his  face  reminiscent 
of  the  day  he  lost  the  1960  West  Virginia 
primary  to  a  local  boy  named  Kennedy. 
Flanking  him.  screaming  and  giving  Hum- 
phrey the  needle,  were  two  men  who  had 
helped  beat  him  In  West  Virginia— Sen.  Ted 
Kennedy  and  former  presidential  assistant 
In  charge  of  batting  averages,  Dave  Powers. 

"I  need  protection  from  these  Red  Sox 
fans,"  Humphrey,  said,  looking  warily  at 
Kennedy  and  Powers.  "Eddie  Stanky  told 
me  these  people  were  crazy  here." 

The  Vice  President  came  into  Boston  with 
a  7-1  record  for  the  eight  Twins'  games  he 
has  observed  this  season.  'I  wished  Jim 
Kaat  luck  before  this  game, "  he  said.  He 
should  wish  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  luck.  Kaafs  elbow 
broke  down  In  the  third  Inning  and  his  suc- 
cessor, right  hander  Jim  Perry,  was  pinched 
for  two  runs  In  the  fifth  Inning  as  the  Red 
Sox  began  to  roll  up  their  6-4  victory. 

Yastrzemski's  home  run,  which  made  the 
score  6-2.  brought  forth  the  grandest  emo- 
tional display  of  the  handkerchief-waving 
since  the  Harvard-Yale  football  game.  The 
jubilant  nuts  were  flapping  their  "Go-Red- 
Sox"  banners,  their  Yastrzemski  pennants, 
their  hats  as  well  as  their  hankies,  they 
screamed  insanely  for  45  seconds,  reducing 
the  volume  slightly  when  the  game  resumed 
with  Elston  Howard  batting.  Ulysses 
Dunbar,  brother  of  the  late  columnist,  took 
care  not  to  drag  his  "Freak-Out-Red-Sox  " 
banner  on  the  grimy  concrete.  "This  sheet 
has  to  go  back  on  the  bed  tonight,"  he  said. 
Mrs.  Mary  Tracy  of  Revere  was  spinning 
her  "lucky"  Red  Sox  parasol,  made  from  a 
white  tablecloth  and  covered  with  Inspira- 
tional messages  In  red.  "We  have  another 
tablecloth, "  she  said.  'I  don't  need  to  take 
this  umbrella  apart  every  time  we  eat." 
Everybody  wanted  to  hold  Yastrzemski's 

hand  after  he  had  done  his  daily  good  deed. 
The  usual  exhibitionists,  four  in  all.  did. 
They  leaped  onto  the  field  to  congratulate 

Carl,  then  were  removed  by  the  cops.  Ted 

Kennedy    and    Hubert    Humphrey    looked 

jealous.   Shaking   hands   Is   their   business, 

and  what  a  spot  for  a  pol  to  shake  hands; 

out  there  all  alone  with  the  TV  cameras 

clutching    the    hand    of    Yastrzemski,    the 

most  valuable  of  players.  Ted  and  Hubert 
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restrained  themselves  and  did  not  run  onto 
the  field. 

Another  pol  named  Brooke  also  showed 
up.  Brooke  did  an  extraordinary  thing.  It 
seems  he  bought  Tickets  because  the  Red 
Sox  management  didn't  know  he  was  there, 
he  was  neither  a  guest  at  luncheon  or  In  a 
front  row  box.  Sen.  Ed  Brooke  sat  In  right 
field,  unnoticed,  with  his  good  looking  teen- 
age daughters.  Remi  and  Edwlna.  "I'm  with 
Ted  Kennedy  on  this  issue,"  Brooke  said. 
"We're  going  to  win." 

Humphrey,  according  to  Dave  Powers,  has 
become  L.  Baines  Johnson's  "official  repre- 
sentative at  wakes  and  baseball  games."  The 
vice  president  had  some  of  each  Saturday. 
The  wake  was  In  the  Twins'  dressing  room 
which  he  dutifully  visited.  "I'm  still  with 
you  guys."  Hubert  told  them. 

Vice  presidential  support  Is  nice  to  have, 
but  Humphrey  is  only  No.  2.  The  opposition 
party  has  No.  1:  going  for  It.  Carl  Yastrzem- 
ski.* 


HAPPY  50TH  BIRTHDAY  DR. 
NORMAN  MOSKOWITZ 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  proud  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  Dr.  Norman  Moskowitz  of  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
birthday. 

Dr.  Moskowitz,  an  alumni  of  Duke 
University,  is  a  respected  member  of 
the  south  Florida  community  and  has 
been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  or- 
thopedic surgeon  of  the  elderly.  His 
professional  achievements  are  many- 
he  is  the  past  chief  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery at  the  Biscayne  Hospital,  past 
chairman  of  the  surgical  department, 
and  affiliated  with  Doctors'  and  Me- 
morial Hospitals. 

His  dedication  to  medicine  and  his 
patients  is  unsurpassed.  Norman 
Moskowitz  has  not  been  one  to  seek 
the  limelight  and  public  attention,  but 
rather  one  who,  without  acclaim,  gets 
the  job  done.  He  is  a  conscientious  and 
dedicated  citizen  contributing  his  tal- 
ents to  the  benefit  of  a  multitude  of 
organizations,  children's  medical  clin- 
ics, and  individuals.  His  leadership  and 
hard  work  has  served  the  south  Flori- 
da community  well. 

Norman  Moskowitz  has  been  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years,  and 
while  I  have  long  been  aware  of  his 
outstanding  abilities  in  his  field,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wished  to  acknowledge  his 
achievements  and  dedication  on  behalf 
of  the  community.  I  sincerely  wish 
Norman  my  heartfelt,  best  wishes  for 
a  very  happy  birthday  celebration 
with  his  wife  Bernice,  and  children 
Neil  and  Larry.» 
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ARMSTRONG        MIDDLE 
HONORED     FOR     EX- 


.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


HON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September 27,  1983 
ACKERMAN.   Mr.   Speaker.    I 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
.„_-,  the  great  honor  that 
bestowed  on  the  Louis  Arm- 
Middle   School   of   East   Elm- 
In  a  year  in  which  numer- 
criti^isms— many   of   them   justi- 
been   leveled   against   the 
public  school  system,  it  is  re- 
;o  hear  about  a  school  that 
cited  by  the  Department  of 
for  academic  excellence  and 
creativity.  The  Louis  Arm- 
Middle  School  has  been  so  hon- 
quality  is  indicative  of  the 
stri^les  being  made  by  public  in- 
in  teaching  the  future  lead- 
Nation. 

ognition  could  not  have  been 
without  the  tireless  dedica- 
school's  faculty  and  the 
commitment  of  the  students 
parents.  The  classroom  as 
proper  home  enviomment 
prerequisites  for  an  atmos- 
cotducive  to  thoughful  inquiry 
pursuit   of   knowledge.   The 
Armstrong    School    is    blessed 
.  Under  the  able  guidance  of 
;|pal.  Alfred  D.  Herman,  the 
embarked  on  a  mission  to 
I  he  vast  resources  that  exist 
minds  of  the  young  people 
And     the     Parents 
Association,  under  the  lead- 
Louisa    Nenno    and    Leon 
provided  the  support  nec- 
the  success  of  the  school's 

_„ and  to  help  parents 

nvolved   in   their  children's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Trubowitz,  director  of  the  Queens  Col- 
lege Center  for  Improvement  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  middle  Grades:  and  John 
Lidstone,  dean  of  the  Queens  College 
Department  of  Education.  This  joint 
effort  started  out  as  merely  an  experi- 
ment. I  hope  that  it  not  only  become  a 
permanent  component  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  East  Elmhurst, 
but  also  serves  as  an  incentive  and 
model  for  other  schools  to  embark  on 
similiar  ventures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year  more  than 
any  other  year  in  the  past,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  achievements  of  ex- 
emplary educational  institutions,  so 
that  other  schools  may  emulate  them. 
The  Louis  Armstrong  Middle  School  is 
one  such  institution.  I  know  that  all 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Louis  Armstrong  Middle 
School  on  its  achievements,  and  wish 
it  continued  success  as  it  explores  new 
avenues  of  educational  innovation.* 


September  27,  1983 
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progress, 
addition,  it  is  important  to  note 
Louis  Armstrong  School  was 
as  a  joint  effort  by  the 
education  and  Queens  Col- 
;he  City   University  of  New 
dual  sponsorship  enables 
children  to  utilize  the  vast  teach- 
<  ther  educational  resources  of 
College,    and    enhances    the 
This  type  of  project 
to  the  educational  process, 
(nriched  education  it  provides 
by  the  recognition  that  the 
AAnstrong  School  has  received. 
College   has   helped   develop 
schpol's    innovative    curriculum. 
College's    student     teachers 
Louis      Armstrong's 
college  has  also  been  in- 
,al  in  funding  special  educa- 
ptojects  that  the  Louis  Arm- 
School  has  used.  Much  credit 
nnovation  and  quality  of  the 
belongs    to    Saul    Cohen, 
presiderit  of  Queens  College;  Sidney 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
James  C.  Corman,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  from  1961  to  1981.  As  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles,  which  I  am 
now  privileged  to  represent.  Congress- 
man Corman  has  contributed  much  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Jim  Corman  also 
became  one  of  the  leading  Members  of 
Congress  during  his  tenure,  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion. He  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  progressive  tax  reform,  and  has  led 
the  effort  to  make  health  care  more 
affordable  to  all  Americans. 

Congressman  Corman  has  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  civil  rights.  He  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  passage  of  the 
landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  He 
has  been  a  strong  defender  of  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  each  and  every 
citizen  of  this  country  with  his  sup- 
port of  important  Government  pro- 
grams to  grant  equal  rights,  protect 
consumers,  and  permit  freedom  of 
choice,  and  as  an  opponent  to  the  pro- 
posed school  prayer  amendment. 

During  his  20  years  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  institu- 
tion. Congressman  Corman  has  also 
contributed  his  efforts  and  consider- 
able talents  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,   and  the   National   Advisory 


Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1967  by 
President  Johnson.  In  addition.  Con- 
gressman Corman  was  so  well  respect- 
ed by  his  Democratic  colleagues  that 
he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  in  1976. 

Jim  Corman  is  best  described  as  a 
determined,  dedicated  leader,  who, 
during  his  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, set  the  ideal  for  those  who  were  to 
follow.  He  is  a  gentle,  caring,  compas- 
sionate man  who  always  has  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  community  fore- 
most in  his  mind.  Personally  speaking, 
I  would  describe  Jim  Corman  as  a  good 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  Congressman  James  C. 
Corman  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
celebrating  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  records  of  his  20  years  of  congres- 
sional service  to  the  Urban  Archives 
Center,  on  the  campus  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  University,  Northridge.  The 
Urban  Archives  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1978  to  preserve  the  archival 
records  of  groups  and  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  public  growth  in  Metropol- 
itan Los  Angeles.  The  center  already 
has  collected  over  250,000  separate 
items,  and  makes  these  available  to 
the  public  for  research.  I  share  Jim 
Corman's  hope  that  the  Urban  Ar- 
chives Center  will  grow  and  prosper  as 
it  continues  to  preserve  the  history  of 
our  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  congratulate  Congress- 
man Corman  on  his  two  decades  of 
service  to  this  body,  and  on  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  today  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  Los  Angeles.# 


September  27,  1983 


CENTENNIAL  OF  PASADENA 
LODGE  NO.  272,  F.  &  A.M.  100 
YEARS  OF  MASONRY  IN  THE 
SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  21,  the  Pasadena  Lodge  No. 
272  F.  &  A.M.  will  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate a  landmark  date— its  100th 
birthday  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

As  a  centenarian,  this  venerable  in- 
stitution is  older  than  many  of  the 
cities  in  the  valley,  including  Pasade- 
na. 

For  10  decades,  the  members  of  the 
Pasadena  Lodge  have  been  leaders  and 
movers  in  the  community  and  the 
State. 

For  100  years,  the  members  of  the 
Masonic  temple  have  donated  their 
time,  talents,  and  considerable  re- 
sources to  projects  and  charities  that 
have  benefitted  countless  individuals. 


For  five  score  years,  this  organiza- 
tion has  made  many  tangible  and  in- 
tangible contributions  toward  a 
stronger,  better  society  by  molding 
stronger  and  better  men  within  its 
ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker  to  help  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  a  grand  and 
patriotic  group.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
claim before  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  October  21 
as  the  centennial  of  Pasadena  Lodge 
No.  272,  F.  «fe  A.M.,  100  years  of  Ma- 
sonry in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14,  1983, 1  was  necessar- 
ily absent  for  three  votes.  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  my  position  on  those 
measures  considered  in  the  House. 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R. 
3520.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  amend- 
ments, rollcall  No.  332,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  3520, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments, 
rollcall  No.  333,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  5,  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 
ment Act,  rollcall  No.  334,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  record.* 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007,  an  unarmed,  civilian  jetlin- 
er, by  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  barbaric 
act  of  cold-blooded  murder.  The  world 
will  never  forget  the  tragic  series  of 
events  that  led  to  the  demise  of  KAL 
flight  007  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1983;  it  will  never  forget  the  pic- 
tures of  grieved  loved  ones  tossing 
flowers  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  a 
final  expression  of  love  for  the  269 
parents,  children,  and  friends  who 
died;  it  will  never  forget  the  voice  of  a 
Soviet  pilot,  chillingly  devoid  of 
human  compassion  reporting  to  his 
commanders  that  "the  target  is  de- 
stroyed." 

My  prayers  of  sympathy  go  out  to 
the  families  of  the  269  victims,  espe- 
cially to  the  families  the  two  Connecti- 
cut citizens  aboard,  Mark  McGetrick 
of  Danbury  and  Rebecca  Scruton  of 
Meriden,  and  to  those  of  my  colleague. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Representative    Larry    McDonald    of 
Georgia. 

I  applaud  the  action  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  this  crisis.  He  has 
shown  temperance  at  a  time  when 
emotions  demand  a  harsher  response. 
Perhaps  this  evil  act  by  the  Soviets 
will  convince  the  world  of  the  true, 
twisted  logic  of  the  Soviet  military  bu- 
reaucracy, and  how  it,  at  least  in 
peacetime,  responds  not  to  human 
reason,  but  a  paranoid  quest  for  secu- 
rity. 

The  President's  actions  have  hurt 
the  Soviets  where  they  are  most  vul- 
nerable—their image.  The  downing  of 
the  Korean  airliner  has  boldly  re- 
moved the  carefully  crafted  image  of 
peace  lover  which  the  Soviets  labor  so 
hard  to  convey  to  the  world.  Their  ac- 
tions have  shown  their  true  colors.  Af- 
ghanistan and  Poland  stirred  world 
opinion  about  the  Soviet's  lack  of  con- 
cern for  human  rights.  The  destruc- 
tion of  KAL  flight  007  has  moved  the 
world  to  express  open  revulsion 
toward  the  Soviet  callous  disregard  of 
innocent  human  lives. 

More  information  about  the  fate  of 
flight  007  is  still  being  obtained.  We 
know  now  that  the  Soviet  fighter  did 
indeed  fire  tracer  bullets  at  the 
Korean  747.  But  did  the  pilot  of  the 
Soviet  plane  make  sure  he  got  his  mes- 
sage across?  Clearly  not.  Even  if  he 
had,  did  this  then  justify  the  Soviet 
decision  to  destroy  an  unarmed  pas- 
senger jet?  Certainly  not.  As  more 
facts  are  uncoverd,  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  distracted  from  the  harsh 
reality  of  this  event:  The  Soviet  Union 
willingly,  knowingly,  shot  down  an  un- 
armed passenger  airliner,  killing  all 
269  passengers  and  crew  aboard. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
they  possess  some  semblance  of  hu- 
manity: They  could  allow  Japanese 
and  American  ships  to  participate  in 
the  search  for  wreckage  and  bodies; 
they  could  issue  a  full  and  complete 
apology  to  the  families  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  aboard  flight  007,  and 
offer  to  pay  compensation;  they  could 
issue  a  full  apology  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  and  to  Korean  Air 
Lines;  and  they  could  give  assurances 
to  the  world  civil  aviation  community 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  a  heartless  act  from  ever  being 
repeated.  They  have  not  done  so.  They 
have  not  even  said  they  are  sorry. 

The  lives  of  the  269  people  aboard 
flight  007,  I  fear,  ended  in  terror. 
They  did  not,  however,  end  in  vain. 
Our  Government  will  continue  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  Union  not  be  allowed  to  let 
the  passage  of  time  erase  what  they 
have  done  to  269  innocent  people. 
Some  may  say  more  should  be  done  to 
make  the  Soviet's  pay  for  their  ac- 
tions. I  believe  we  should  never  let 
them  forget— it  is  a  price  I  think  the 
Soviets  will  find  difficult  to  pay.» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  AND 
LUCILLE  SNYDER 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Congressman  Mel 
Levine,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Richard  and  Lucille  Snyder,  who,  on 
October  5,  1983  will  celebrate  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary.  The  Sny- 
ders  moved  to  Santa  Monica  from  New 
York  over  30  years  ago  and  have  been 
active  members  of  the  community 
since  that  time.  Richard  recently  re- 
tired from  Occidental  Insurance  Co., 
after  40  years  in  the  insurance  field. 

Both  Richard  and  Lucille  are  accom- 
plished musicians.  Lucille  is  a  former 
Julliard  teacher  and  now  teaches 
piano  and  organ  in  Santa  Monica. 
Richard  is  also  an  avid  keyboard 
player  and  plays  the  piano  and  organ 
regularly  for  the  Elks  Club. 

Richard  and  Lucille  have  two  sons, 
Peter  and  Richard,  Jr.,  and  eight 
grandchildren.  Peter  is  a  cellist  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Richard,  Jr.,  is  an  electronics 
engineer  and  heads  an  electronics  firm 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  Snyders  are  active  and  vital 
people,  loved  by  their  family  and 
friends  and  respected  in  their  commu- 
nity. I  firmly  believe  that  you  get  out 
of  life  what  you  put  in.  Judging  from 
the  contribution  the  Snyders  have 
made  to  society  this  is  a  time  for  them 
to  rejoice  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  50  years  of  marriage 
and  wish  them  all  the  best  that  life 
has  to  offer.* 


JAPAN'S  LEAD  IN  ROBOTICS 
INCREASES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try that  leads  the  world  in  the  tech- 
nologies of  robotics  and  automated 
manufacturing  will  lead  the  world  in 
manufacturing.  I  want  that  country  to 
be  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure 
that  other  Members  do,  too. 

Paul  Aron.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Daiwa  Securities,  makes  the 
study  of  the  Japanese  and  American 
robotics  industries  his  profession.  His 
most  recent  report,  "The  Robot  Scene 
in  Japan:  An  Update."  shows  clearly 
that  the  United  States,  despite 
progress  in  the  robotics  industry,  is 
falling  farther  behind  Japan  in  this 
area,  as  a  result  of  Japan's  existing 
lead  and  greater  rate  of  growth. 
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large  number  of  competitive  robot  manufac- 
turers and  companies  in  related  fields  coop- 
erate and  contribute  researchers  to  study 
common  problems.  Thus.  Japanese  robot 
manufacturers  maintain  simultaneously  in- 
tensely competitive  and  highly  cooperative 
relationships  without  fear  of  prosecution 
under  the  Anti-Monopoly  Law. 

As  the  Spokesman  for  the  Long  Term 
Credit  Bank  of  Japan  confidently  put  It:  "It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  industri- 
al robot  becomes  one  more  piece  of  mer- 
chandise which  symbolizes  Japan."* 
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HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.   SWIFT.   Mr.   Speaker,   Homer 
died  last  week. 

To  hundreds  of  former  students  of 
Lincoln  High  School  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  that  was  not  too  surprising  be- 
cause he  was,  after  all,  95  years  old. 
But  it  was  sad  because  he  had  done  so 
much  for  so  many  of  us. 

Homer  was  what  we  all  called  him. 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
his  journalism  class  and  become  a  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln  News.  He 
was,  formally.  Homer  Post;  former 
INS  reporter,  English  department  fac- 
ulty member  and  adviser  to  the  school 
paper.  What  he  seemed  to  be  was  an 
archetypical  city  editor— even  though 
his  circulation  was  only  a  large  high 
school  and  his  domain  was  a  World 
War  II  portable  called  "the  shack." 

What  Homer  really  was,  was  a  mag- 
nificent teacher.  He  knew  his  stuff— so 
he  taught  us  how  to  do  it  right.  What 
made  him  special  to  all  of  us  was  his 
enthusiasm.  For  him,  the  Lincoln 
News  was  vitally  important.  That 
made  it  important  to  us.  And  that 
made  working  on  the  paper  very  spe- 
cial. In  our  adolescent  search  for  inde- 
pendent and  adult  responsibility,  it 
was  something  real.  It  counted. 

Our  successes  met  with  praise. 

Failures  crashed  around  our  ears. 
Homer  expected  you  to  do  it  right 
when  everyone  else  seemed  to  assume 
you  were  not  ready  yet.  What  a  sense 
of  pride  grew  from  his  confidence  in 
you.  And  when  sometimes  you  did  not 
measure  up,  that  is  when  you  knew  for 
sure  he  took  you  seriously,  because  he 
treated  you  like  an  adult:  you  have 
never  been  chewed  out  until  you  have 
been  worked  over  by  Homer. 

The  end  result  was  a  high  school 
newspaper  that  won  national  awards— 
the  very  top  ones— consistently  for 
over  20  years.  But  that  was  more 
Homer's  reward.  He  really  valued 
being  No.  1  in  the  Nation  year  after 
year.  Our  reward  was  to  have  him  en- 
trust to  us  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing that  previous  string  of  successes 
going. 

We,  his  former  students,  are  spread 
all  over.  He  was  forced  by  an  arbitrary 


"out  at  65"  rule  to  retire  in  1953,  so 
even  the  youngest  of  us  who  worked 
on  his  staff  (how  different  than  think- 
ing of  it  as  'taking  his  class")— even 
the  youngest  of  us  are  pushing  50. 

Homer  was  alert  and  active  right  to 
the  last.  That  is  reason  for  joy.  My 
wife  (another  staffer)  and  I  had  a  long 
visit  with  him  and  his  wife,  Laura,  last 
year  when  he  was  94.  We  read  parts  of 
a  personal  history  he  had  started  writ- 
ing. 

What  Homer's  passing  brings  to 
mind  more  than  sadness  is  gratitude: 
thanks  that  I  could  be  a  part  of  his 
"staff"— that  gangling  group  of  acned 
adolescents  that  traipsed  through 
nearly  30  years  of  his  life— learning 
immensely  about  the  world  and  then 
moving  on  out  into  it.  Most  us  use 
something  we  learned  from  Homer  ev- 
eryday. That  is  a  kind  of  immortality 
not  many  of  us  will  achieve.  And  it  is  a 
cause  for  celebration. 

Goodbye,  Homer.  And  thank  you.* 


AMERICA'S  CUP  RACES 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Rhode  Island 
who  has  always  believed  that  Newport 
and  the  America's  Cup  races  fit  to- 
gether like  hand  in  glove,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  a  twinge  of  sorrow  at  this 
year's  break  in  tradition— the  first 
time  the  United  States  lost  the  Ameri- 
ca's Cup  to  the  Australians. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  will  stop 
and  reflect  today  at  the  news  of  Aus- 
tralia II  taking  the  coveted  trophy 
away  from  Liberty.  It  is  a  milestone,  a 
change  in  tradition.  But,  a  disappoint- 
ment? The  result  of  unfair  tactics?  An 
undeserving  win?  Not  on  your  life.  Our 
Australian  friends  have  been  joining 
us  in  this  good  natured  competition 
for  years.  In  fact,  their  first  try  at  the 
Cup  was  in  1962.  That  year  the  Ameri- 
can entry  was  the  Weatherly  and  the 
Australian  entry  was  the  Gretel.  I*resi- 
dent  Kennedy  and  I  along  with  many 
others  viewed  the  race  from  the  deck 
of  the  Navy  destroyer,  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  Even  then,  the  "Aussies" 
gave  us  a  run  for  our  money— they 
won  the  second  race  by  47  seconds, 
marking  the  first  time  in  almost  30 
years  that  the  United  States  lost  a 
race— and  good  naturedly  congratulat- 
ed us  when  we  won  the  series. 

The  Australians  have  shown  great 
tenacity  over  the  years.  And  when  we 
won  the  cup,  time  and  time  again, 
they  showed  great  sportmanship  and 
diplomacy— time  and  time  again. 

Indeed,  it  is  too  bad  that  Liberty  was 
unable  to  defend  the  cup  against  Axis- 
tralia  II.  But,  if  we  had  to  lose,  I. 
along  with  a  host  of  Americans,  am 
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glad  it  was  to  our  deserving  Australian 
friends.  After  all  these  years  of  hard 
work,  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
take  the  cup  home  with  them.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extend- 
ing the  warmest  congratulations  to 
both  skippers— John  Bertrand  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  Dennis  Connor  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club— and  to  both  crews. 
All  parties  involved  should  be  com- 
mended for  showing  outstanding  sea- 
manship.* 


ANNA  F.  SULLIVAN,  PIONEER  IN 
THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS' 

FIRST  LADY  OP  LABOR 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
working  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
many  of  the  State's  present  and 
former  public  officials  have  lost  a 
great  supporter  with  the  death  last 
week  of  Anna  F.  Sullivan  of  Holyoke. 
former  manager  of  the  Holyoke  Joint 
Board  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America. 

Once  described  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  as  Western  Massachusetts' 
First  Lady  of  Labor,  Anna  Sullivan 
went  to  work  in  the  Holyoke  silk  mills 
of  William  Skinner  &  Sons  at  age  14 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  She  was 
an  early  pioneer  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  getting  her 
start  as  a  member  of  the  weavers 
union  in  1932.  Later  she  helped  to 
form  the  Textile  Workers  Union  at 
the  Skinner  Silk  Mill  and  in  1936  she 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  local. 

She  was  manager  of  the  Holyoke 
Joint  Board  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union,  which  included  Greater  Spring- 
field, from  1944  to  1966.  She  was  man- 
ager of  the  Berkshire  Joint  Board  in 
Pittsfield  from  1958  until  1966.  She 
also  helped  to  form  the  first  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization  Union  in 
western  Massachusetts,  and  later  was 
an  organizer  for  the  national  staff  of 
the  CIO. 

Anna  Sullivan  was  a  representative 
for  the  Springfield  office  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination from  1966  until  her  retire- 
ment in  October  1972.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  political  commit- 
tee of  the  Springfield-Chicopee-West- 
field  Labor  Council  and  political  direc- 
tor on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Springfield  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  from  1941 
to  1945,  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Price  Administration  from 
1941  to  1945  and  the  rent  control 
board  from  1946  to  1952. 

Anna  Sullivan  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  First  Congressional 
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District  in  1950,  and  was  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

She  was  an  active  member  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Springfield  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation, the  Holyoke  Community 
Chest  and  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  Holyoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anna  Sullivan  was  a 
great  and  gracious  lady  and  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years.  I  want  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation our  profound  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  her  family. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  have  includ- 
ed with  my  remarks  an  editorial  on 
Anna  Sullivan  printed  in  the  Spring- 
field Sunday  Republican  on  Septem- 
ber 25: 
The  article  follows: 

Anna  Sullivan  Labor  Pioneer 
When  Anna  F.  (Burns)  Sullivan  went  to 
work  in  a  Holyoke  mill  at  the  age  of  14,  the 
20th  Century  was  also  still  in  its  teens. 

When  she  became  actively  interested  in 
the  labor  movement  in  1932,  the  nation 
found  itself  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

When  she  helped  to  organize  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  at  Holyoke's  William  Skin- 
ner &  Son  mill  in  1936  and  became  its  secre- 
tary, she  was  firmly  established  in  the  labor 
movement. 

When  she  died  in  Holyoke  Thursday  at 
the  age  of  79,  she  left  behind  an  impressive 
record  in  the  movement  as  well  as  in  the 
community  at  large. 

In  recent  decades  of  her  long  and  produc- 
tive life  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  referred  to  as 
"Western  Massachusetts'  first  lady  of 
labor,"  an  unofficial  title  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  she  had  earned  by  her  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  movement. 

She  helped  to  form  the  first  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  union  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  later  became  an  organiz- 
er for  the  national  staff  of  the  CIO. 

Prom  1944  to  1966  she  was  manager  of  the 
Holyoke  Joint  Board  of  Textile  Workers,  for 
a  region  that  included  Greater  Springfield, 
and  she  was  manager  of  the  Berkshire  Joint 
Board  in  Pittsfield  from  1958  until  its  end  in 
1966. 

Among  her  other  labor  affiliations,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  political  committee  of 
the  Springfield-Chicopee-Westfield  Labor 
Council. 

Her  legendary  stamina  and  energy  was 
also  directed  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission from  1941  to  1945.  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion from  1941  to  1945  and  the  Rent  Control 
Board  from  1946  to  1952.  In  1950  she  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress. 

She  was  a  representative  for  the  Spring- 
field Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination  from  1966  until 
her  retirement  in  1972.  She  was  a  director 
of  the  Springfield  Orchestra  Association, 
the  Holyoke  Community  Chest  and  the  Vis- 
iting Nurses  Association  of  Holyoke. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  grew  up  with  the  labor 
movement  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and 
was  a  major  influence  in  labor's  hard-won 
struggle. 

The  1950s-era  photo  published  along  with 
her  obituary  in  The  Morning  Union  carries 
a  union  "bug"— a  logo  identifying  the  photo- 
graphic print  as  the  product  of  a  union 
worker.  Of  course.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SPECIAL  AGENT 
RAUL  G.  SALINAS 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  a  special  agent  of 
the  FBI  who  recently  received  the  At- 
torney General's  Certificate  of  Award 
during  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  Raul  G.  Sali- 
nas was  recognized  for  devoting  the 
past  8  years  of  his  life  in  carrying  out 
the  mission  of  his  Department  and  for 
his  special  contributions  in  furthering 
the  goals  of  the  Department's  Hispan- 
ic employment  program. 

Special  Agent  Salinas  of  Alice,  Tex., 
is  currently  the  host  of  the  FBI's  "Pla- 
ticando  Con  El  FBI,"  Spanish  radio 
program.  This  program  is  broadcast  by 
65  Spanish  radio  stations  throughout 
the  United  States.  Not  only  has  he  dis- 
cussed and  featured  topics  about  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau,  but  he  has  also  been  a  leading 
voice  on  the  airwaves  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drugs  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

Another  project  that  has  consumed 
the  time  and  energy  of  Mr.  Salinas  has 
been  his  leadership  of  the  Hispanic  re- 
cruitment program  for  the  FBI.  Due 
to  his  untiring  efforts,  our  Nation  now 
boasts  having  approximately  300  His- 
panic FBI  agents  among  its  7.800 
members.  In  fact,  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  resolution  in  May  honor- 
ing Special  Agent  Salinas'  dedication 
in  doubling  the  number  of  Hispanic 
agents  since  1978. 

Raul  Salinas  has  certainly  left  an 
important  imprint  on  our  national 
conscience.  His  work  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  Hispanics  through  law 
enforcement  and  active  involvement  in 
our  democratic  process  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  He  continues  to  in- 
still pride  in  the  heritage  of  the  His- 
panic and  personifies  the  valuable  role 
of  Hispanics  in  American  life.* 


SHULTZ-KELLEY  PHOTOGRAPH 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
*  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  recent- 
ly asked  me  to  explain  the  details  of 
what  happened  last  week  regarding 
the  Associated  Press  photograph  of 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and 
Marine  Corps  Commandant,  Gen.  P. 
X.  Kelley.  testifying  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  that  ran  in 
many  newspapers  across  the  country. 
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effort  to  correct  the  mistake  cannot 
erase  the  impressions  that  were  cre- 
ated by  the  original  photo  caption. 

I  would  hope  that  responsible  people 
in  the  media  will  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  an  incident  of  this 
type  from  happening  again.  While  I 
believe  that  most  reporters  do  present 
the  news  in  a  fair  manner,  this  inci- 
dent shows  the  difference  a  few  sec- 
onds can  make  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  news  photograph.* 


the 
Tl  lursday. 


arranged  to  view  the  tape 

hfearing  at  the  C-Span  studio. 

relevant  point  in  the  hearing, 

was    only    on    General 

it  could  not  be  determined 

Secretary  raised  his  hands. 

however,  no  audible  reac- 

Kelley  misstatement. 

the    CBS    Evening 
a  story  on  the  photo,  show- 
vitieotape  of  the  incident  and 
implying  that  the  photo  cap- 
misleading.   At   2:17   Friday 
Associated  Press  transmitted 
story  to  all  its  member 
stating  that  the  photo  car- 
niisleading  caption  and  asked 
■un  a  story  saying  so.  The  As- 
•»ress  stated: 
showed  Shultz  rubbing  his  eyes 
n^ght  have  been  a  gesture  of  weari- 
than  the  reaction  to  Kelley  im- 
caption. 

the  Associated  Press  for 
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I  initially  saw  the  photo 

New    York    Times    and    the 

Post,  ran  corrective  sto- 

Times  also  stated  that  it  had 

Associated  Press  on  Wednes- 

v^rify  the  validity  of  the  photo. 

I  hope  there  is  no  misunder- 

of    this    photograph.    The 

photo  caption  did  a  major  dis- 

;o   Commandant   Kelley   and 

of   newspaper   readers.   Now 

has  been  corrected  as  best  as 

Unfortunately,     the     best 


ZILDJIAN  DAY 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  celebrating 
the  360th  anniversary  of  anything,  let 
alone  a  family-owned  business  in  my 
congressional  district,  so  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  to  congratulate  the  Avedis 
Zildjian  Co.,  the  world's  foremost 
cymbal  manufacturer  and  the  second 
oldest  company  continuously  owned 
by  the  same  family.  While  the  compa- 
ny now  makes  its  home  in  Norwell, 
Mass..  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  it  as 
a  native  industry.  The  Zildjian  Co.  had 
its  start  in  Constantinople  in  1623, 
when  an  alchemist  named  Avedis  first 
discovered  the  still-secret  formula 
used  to  make  the  famous  Zildjian  cym- 
bals. 

I  congratulate  the  Zildjian  Co.  not 
simply  on  its  longevity,  but  also  on  the 
quality  of  its  work.  Zildjian  is  not  just 
the  sole  American  cymbal-maker,  but 
it  is  the  chosen  cymbal  of  the  world's 
most  famous  percussionists.  Zildjian's 
combination  of  modern  technology 
and  age-old  tradition  is  unique,  and 
through  this  combination  the  compa- 
ny has  remained  in  the  forefront  of 
percussion  music.  I  congratulate  the 
Zildjian  family  on  the  360th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  this  special 
company.* 


SEC'S  LICENSE  TO  STEAL 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
blow  has  been  struck  in  the  name  of 
deregulation  by  the  administration. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion last  week  repealed  a  rule  that  had 
required  corporate  executives  to  dis- 
close to  their  stockholders  how  and 
how  much  executives  were  being  com- 
pensated with  nonsalary  perquisites. 
While  executives  may  have  previously 
felt  some  compunction  to  report  their 
chauffeured  transportation,  exclusive 
country  club  memberships,  or  other 
company-paid   executive    fringe    com- 
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pensation,  the  SEC.  in  the  interest  of 
saving  money,  has  done  away  with  the 
rule  and  replaced  it  with  a  ceiling  on 
perks.  Executives  can  now  receive  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  their  salary  in 
perks,  or  $25,000,  whichever  is  less. 

It  is  wonderful  how  deregulation 
always  saves  money.  It  just  matters 
whose  money  you  are  saving.  Is  the 
$25,000  a  ceiling?  Or  is  it  more  likely  a 
new  floor  for  executive  perks? 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  new 
rule  is  another  example  of  the  anti- 
consumer  attitude  of  this  President 
and  his  appointees.  I  find  it  pathetic 
that  a  stockholder  will  not  even  be  en- 
titled to  know  precisely  how  execu- 
tives are  compensated  in  the  company 
whose  stock  he  holds. 

And  given  the  President's  frequent 
admonition  that  the  public  themselves 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  a  given 
issue,  I  am  distressed  that  the  SEC 
could  not  have  simply  changed  the 
rule  to  allow  a  company's  stockholders 
the  right  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
they  felt  it  necessary  to  have  the  dis- 
closure. Killing  disclosure  entirely  and 
replacing  it  with  a  floor  will  probably 
turn  out  to  be  entirely  counter-produc- 
tive to  the  SEC's  professed  intentions. 

If  my  colleagues  have  not  already 
read  the  Washington  Post's  financial 
section  Monday  morning  column  by 
Jerry  Knight,  I  am  inserting  it  for 
their  information.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1983] 

SEC  Deregulation  Gives  Top  Brass  a 
License  To  Steal 

(By  Jerry  Knight) 

In  the  name  of  deregulation,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  last  Thurs- 
day gave  corporate  executives  a  license  to 
steal. 

You  can  pad  your  paycheck  with  perqui- 
sites and  you  don't  have  to  tell  the  stock- 
holders, unless  the  freebies  add  up  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  your  pay,  the  SEC  decid- 
ed. 

Country  club  dues,  a  corporate  hideaway, 
a  company  car  or  any  little  fringe  benefit 
you  can  finagle  can  be  yours  and  the  follcs 
who  invested  in  the  company  will  never 
know,  the  commission  told  Wall  Street.  Dis- 
closure rules  in  effect  since  1978  were  can- 
celed, effective  immediately. 

We're  not  doing  this  to  save  executives 
the  embarrassment  of  having  their  off-the- 
books  benefits  disclosed  to  the  stockholders, 
the  five  SEC  members  chorused  unanimous- 
ly. Were  doing  this  to  save  money  for  the 
company  and  to  save  time  for  investors. 

Think  of  how  much  money  businesses 
have  wasted  telling  stockholders  about  the 
extracurricular  benefits  paid  to  executives. 
All  the  wear  and  tear  on  adding  machines  to 
total  up  the  club  dues,  the  chauffeur's 
salary,  the  monthly  Mercedes  payments.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  outrageous  cost  of 
shrinking  those  numbers  into  flea-size  type 
and  hiding  them  amongst  the  footnotes  in 
reports  to  stockholders.  Think  of  how  much 
time  stockholders  wasted  reading  those 
footnotes. 

By  the  logic  of  the  SEC.  the  untold  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  saved  by  not  disclosing  de- 
tails of  executive  compensation  will  no 
doubt  be  invested  in  capital  equipment,  new 
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factories  and  new  research  that  eventually 
will  trickle  down  into  jobs  for  unemployed. 
(If  you  believe  that.  I've  got  a  supply-side 
tax  cut  to  sell  you.) 

The  sad  reality  is  that  any  piddling  sav- 
ings from  weakening  the  reporting  require- 
ments will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  new 
perquisites  that  are  likely  to  be  paid  as  the 
result  of  the  new  policy. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  workings  of 
regulations  knows  what  happens  when  the 
government  establishes  a  threshold  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  rule— all  the  action 
tends  to  take  place  right  outside  the  door. 

By  requiring  companies  to  report  execu- 
tive fringe  benefits  that  amount  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  cash  compensation  (or 
$25,000  a  year,  which  ever  is  less),  the  SEC 
has  created  a  free  fire  zone.  Anything  up  to 
10  percent  Is  unreported,  unregulated  and 
usually  untaxed. 

Back  in  the  days  when  perks  had  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  stockholders,  many  executives 
hesitated  to  ask  for  them.  Board  members 
and  top  management  understand  that  a  lot 
of  stockholders  resent  imperial  executives. 

It  doesn't  look  good  to  give  an  interest- 
free  mortgage  to  a  $100,000-a-year  vice 
president,  to  subsidize  country  club  dues  for 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  own 
greens  fees  or  to  lease  a  Lincoln  for  the 
boss. 

As  even  the  five  SEC  members  must  un- 
derstand, any  disincentive  for  digression  was 
destroyed  by  the  10  percent  threshold.  The 
threshold  becomes  a  ceiling  for  unreported 
income.  The  first  10  percent  is  free.  You  can 
drive  a  mighty  long  gravy  train  through 
that  loophole. 

Executives  of  the  old  Auto-Train  Corp. 
got  away  with  giving  themselves  a  private 
railroad  car  as  a  perk  back  in  the  days 
before  the  Carter  administration  demanded 
disclosure  of  freebies. 

Perks  weren't  what  derailed  Auto-Train, 
but  they  certainly  were  a  symptom  of  its 
problems.  Investors  began  to  lose  faith  in 
the  management  of  the  railroad  when  some- 
one leaked  information  about  the  private 
car,  the  Mercedes  and  the  Jaguar  provided 
the  president  and  the  condominium  in  Flori- 
da shared  by  the  top  brass.  The  people  who 
wound  up  holding  worthless  Auto-Train 
stock  might  not  have  invested  in  the  compa- 
ny if  they'd  known  how  high  on  the  hog  the 
executives  were  eating. 

The  Auto-Train  affair  ought  to  show  the 
SEC  members  they  are  wrong  if  they  think 
that  allowing  executives  to  hide  their  fringe 
benefits  is  going  to  help  avoid  scandals.  If 
anything,  it  will  create  more  petty  backbit- 
ing about  the  propriety  of  particular  prereq- 
uisites. Dirty  little  leaks  will  replace  routine 
disclosure.  The  corporate  gadflies  will  feast 
on  the  droppings. 

Disclosure  of  compensation  keeps  execu- 
tives honest.  It  discourages  dubious  expend- 
itures, holds  down  costs  and  increases  prof- 
its. It  provides  investors  with  valuable  infor- 
mation about  a  company's  management. 
What  better  arguments  could  there  be  for 
continuing  to  require  disclosure? 

Surely  the  cost  of  reporting  compensation 
cannot  outweigh  these  benefits. 

Disregarding  the  deterrent  effect  of  dis- 
closure, the  SEC  action  ignores  the  princi- 
ple that  stockholders  should  be  given  as 
much  information  as  possible  so  they  can 
make  intelligent  investment  decisions.  So  as 
democracy  depends  on  an  informed  elector- 
ate. Wall  Street  depends  on  informed  inves- 
tors. 

The  SEC  decision  to  let  companies  hide 
perks  from  their  shareholders  is  a  telling 
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commentary    on    the    Reagan    administra- 
tion's regard  for  the  public's  right  to  know.# 


THE  RESIDENTIAL  RENTAL  UNIT 
CONVERSION  MORATORIUM 

AND       TENANTS       ASSISTANCE 
ACT 
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colleagues  may  have  regarding  to  this 
legislation,  and  I  welcome  their  sup- 
port of  it.« 


MARIA  TERRY 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  stabilizing  the 
multiunit  housing  market,  the  Resi- 
dential Rental  Unit  Conversion  Mora- 
torium and  Tenants  Assistance  Act. 
Each  year  for  the  past  decade  thou- 
sands of  families  have  been  displaced 
because  of  the  rampant  conversion  of 
rental  housing  to  private  ownership. 
While  conversion  in  and  of  itself  is  not 
irmately  harmful,  the  effects  that  the 
uncontrolled  conversion  has  on  many 
of  our  citizens  are. 

In  a  housing  market  where  interest 
rates  and  the  purchase  costs  are  pro- 
hibitively high,  a  middle-income  wage 
earner  has  little  hope  of  homeowner- 
ship.  The  only  alternative  is  to  rent. 
However,  runaway  conversions  of 
rental  units  to  private  ownership  dras- 
tically cuts  into  the  rental  market. 
This  has  two  detrimental  effects. 
First,  the  supply  of  rental  units 
become  extremely  scarce.  This  is 
pointed  out  by  the  surprising  low  va- 
cancy rates  in  our  urban  centers.  For 
example.  New  York  City  has  a  vacancy 
rate  of  only  2.1  percent  and  Los  Ange- 
les has  a  rate  of  merely  1.6  percent. 
The  second  effect  is  that  the  rental 
scarcity  artificially  drives  up  the  cost 
of  housing  and  prices  middle  to  low 
income  wage  earners  out  of  the 
market.  I  believe  that  it  is  about  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  these  displaced  citi- 
zens and  assist  them,  through  the  lo- 
calities, to  find  proper  housing. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  has  three  provisions. 
First,  the  bill  would  impose  a  3-year 
moratorium  on  the  conversion  of  resi- 
dential rental  units  to  residential  units 
offered  for  sale.  Second,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  establish  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
problems  inherent  in  conversions.  And 
third,  the  bill  would  also  call  for  the 
authorization  of  $10  million  to  fund  a 
grant  program  adminstered  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  This  would  enable 
municipalities  to  assist  individuals  in 
locating  appropriate  housing,  and  to 
develop  local  strategies  in  dealing  with 
low  vacancy  rates  where  there  is  high 
demand. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   welcome  any  com- 
ments or  suggestions  that  any  of  my 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Members  of  Congress  are  often 
praised  or  lauded  for  their  work  in  this 
Chamber,  the  truth  remains  that  this 
institution  would  grind  to  a  halt  with- 
out the  behind  the  scenes  work  of 
those  individuals  who  work  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  make  this  observation,  because  this 
week  my  Executive  Secretary,  who  has 
been  very  special  to  my  work  in  Con- 
gress is  leaving  my  staff  to  return  to 
California.  Maria  Terry  has.  in  fact, 
worked  for  me  some  II  years,  dating 
back  to  my  days  as  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Assembly.  She  has 
been  a  loyal  and  trusted  employee  and 
a  friend  whose  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

Maria's  trademark  has  always  been 
her  good  cheer  and  positive  spirit,  and 
she  has  made  many  warm  friendships 
during  almost  5  years  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  From  constituents  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  Police  Officers.  Maria  made 
the  Dixon  office  a  friendlier  place.  So 
often,  people  in  Los  Angeles  have  re- 
marked on  how  helpful  our  office  was 
in  making  their  visit  special,  and 
almost  always  Maria's  name  would  be 
mentioned. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Maria  for  her 
ability  to  somehow  organize  the  chaos 
of  Congress,  even  on  those  days  when 
both  subcommittees  met  simulta- 
neously, an  important  bill  was  on  the 
floor,  the  phones  were  ringing  off  the 
hook,  and  a  high  school  group  was 
waiting  in  my  office;  Maria's  spirits 
never  dampened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Maria  for  more  than  a  decade, 
and  in  behalf  of  her  many  friends  I 
extend  our  best  wishes  for  her  future 
success  as  she  begins  a  new  chapter  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAZZ  GREAT 
JOHNNY  HARTMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  homage  to  the  life  and  contribu- 
tions of  a  truly  great  American  musi- 
cian, Johrmy  Hartman. 

One  rarely  takes  the  liberty  of  going 
to  the  Congressional  Record  to  laud 
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will  continue  to  be  with  us.» 


TO  COMMEND  THE  COMMUNITY 
SERVl  :ES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SAN  BERNARDINO 


ION.  JERRY  LEWIS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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are  such  competent  and  efficient 
people  to  take  charge  of  an  emergency 
situation.  The  management  and  staff 
of  the  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment of  San  Bernardino  County 
should  be  recognized  for  their  tireless 
hours  of  participation  in  the  Colorado 
River  emergency  relief  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  com- 
mending to  my  colleagues  the  individ- 
uals who  were  a  part  of  this  important 
project  and  they  are:  Rodolfo  H. 
Castro,  Patricia  L.  Nickols,  Sandra 
Brown,  Kethy  A.  Kivley,  Marvel  Kil- 
lins,  Pauline  Duncanson,  Maria 
Juarez,  Joan  Hunsaker,  Susan 
Campos,  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Ed  Cas- 
tillo, Maxine  Hickman,  Bobbie 
Thompson,  Zenaida  V.  Ortega,  Jenny 
Alvarado,  and  Mary  Dominguez. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  discusses  CSD's 
role  in  providing  emergency  services 
during  the  Colorado  River  flood  crisis. 
I  know  their  efforts  and  service  were  a 
tremendous  help  to  the  victims  in  the 
Colorado  River  area. 

State  of  California  Governors's 
Office.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  July  5,  1983. 
Rodolfo  Castro. 

Executive  Director.  Community  Services  De- 
velopment of  San  Bernardino  County, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Castro:  The  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  wishes  to  ex- 
press it's  gratitude  to  your  agency  for  your 
quick  response  and  staff  participation  in  it's 
Colorado  River  Emergency  Relief  Program. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  held  here  in  the 
OEO  Southern  Region  Office,  on  July  1. 
1983.  we  will  be  able  to  provide  possible 
flood  victims  in  the  Colorado  River  area 
with  emergency  assistance  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  joint 
project. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  M.  Tafoya. 
Southern  Region  Manager.m 


Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 


%EWIS     of     California.     Mr. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  re- 
he  Colorado  flooding  disaster 
iously  afflicted  my  district  in 
as  well  as  the  six  surround- 
.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
to  commend  a  most  effective 
relief  team,  the  Communi- 
Department  of  San  Bemar- 
for  their  efforts  regard- 
Colorado    River    emergency 


comforting  to  know  that 

of  a  disaster,  such  as  the 

River  flood  crisis,  that  there 


FEDERAL  COURT  SYSTEM 
REFORM 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

of  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  reviewing  the  results  of  my 
recent  questionnaire  I  learned  that 
the  residents  of  my  district  over- 
whelmingly prefer  tougher  crime 
measures  and  support  a  review  of  Fed- 
eral judges  after  a  10-  or  15-year 
tenure.  For  this  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing two  pieces  of  legislation  today, 
aimed  at  reforming  our  Federal  court 
system. 

The  first  bill  amends  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  appointment  and  tenure  of  Feder- 
al judges  below  the  level  of  the  Su- 
preme    Court.      Currently,      Federal 
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judges  are  appointed  to  life  terms  con- 
tingent only  on  good  behavior.  This 
practice  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
remove  judges  from  the  bench.  When 
the  Constitution  was  written,  it  was  in- 
tended that  such  procedures  would 
allow  judges  to  remain  impartial  and 
insulated  from  political  pressure.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  judiciary 
has  begun  to  vastly  expand  its  role  in 
policymaking.  The  current  system  of 
judicial  tenure  has  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  terminate  the  judgeship  of 
poor  appointees  or  those  who  overstep 
the  bounds  of  their  intended  role. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  and  all 
similar  proposals  is  to  achieve  balance 
between  the  principles  of  judicial  inde- 
pendence and  the  accountability  of 
public  officials.  The  Constitution 
bases  our  Government  on  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  However,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enforce  this  idea  in  a  judi- 
cial system  with  life  tenure.  This  bill 
proposes  to  achieve  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance by  providing  fixed  terms  for  Fed- 
eral judges  with  provisions  for  reap- 
pointment. It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
allow  the  judiciary  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence while  introducing  a  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  degree  of  ac- 
countability into  the  system. 

An  important  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  to  make  Federal  judges  ac- 
countable for  their  attempts  at  judi- 
cial activism.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  the  only  public  officials  who  are 
not  accountable  to  any  constituency. 
This  is  especially  dangerous  now  that 
the  judiciary  has  begun  to  try  to 
expand  their  role  to  include  policy- 
making. This  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
several  judges  have  flagrantly  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  their  authority 
in  this  area.  An  examination  of  specif- 
ic cases  shows  the  detrimental  effects 
of  this  situation: 

In  1981,  an  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  reversed  the  decision  of  a  jury  which 
unanimously  convicted  a  man  of  robbery 
and  assault  in  1973.  The  assailant,  five  years 
after  his  trial  and  conviction,  objected  to 
the  composition  of  the  jury  during  his  trial. 
Because  witnesses  could  not  be  assembled  so 
many  years  after  the  crime,  the  man  was 
not  retried  and  was  set  free. 

In  1975  a  man  committed  and  was  convict- 
ed of  three  counts  of  robbery  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  Two  years  later,  he  appealed  his 
conviction  claiming  ineffective  counsel. 
Both  the  lower  state  court  and  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  his  motion. 
But  in  1980,  the  criminal  filed  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  federal  district  court.  After 
a  full  evidentiary  hearing  the  Judge  dis- 
missed the  petition.  However,  the  8th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  accepted  the  appeal 
and  contrary  to  the  lower  state  and  federal 
courts,  decided  the  man  was  denied  effective 
counsel  and  released  him. 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts  and  many 
other  examples  that  we  must  provide 
some  mechanism  in  our  judicial 
system  that  will  make  judges  account- 
able for  actions  such  as  these. 
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This  legislation  will  also  lead  to  judi- 
cial accountability  In  sentencing.  At 
the  present  time,  a  great  amount  of 
disparity  in  sentencing  exists.  Two 
persons  convicted  of  the  same  crime 
can  receive  greatly  varying  sentences. 
In  a  study  involving  50  Federal  judges 
and  20  actual  cases,  the  extent  to 
which  disparity  exists  was  revealed.  In 
one  case  involving  extortion  and 
income  tax  violations,  sentences 
ranged  from  20  years  and  $65,000  fine 
to  only  3  years  in  prison.  Disparities 
such  as  these  are  often  the  result  of 
the  gross  leniency  practiced  by  some 
of  our  Federal  judges. 

This  proposal  will  make  judges  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  by  limiting 
their  tenure.  This  would  facilitate 
their  removal  from  office  if  necessary. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  for 
only  nine  Federal  judges,  the  most 
recent  being  Halstead  L.  Ritter  in 
1936.  Clearly,  this  indicates  that 
judges  in  recent  history  have  not  been 
held  accountable  for  their  decisions. 
In  light  of  the  new  judicial  activism,  it 
is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  others 
like  myself  who  believe  that  no  public 
official  should  have  such  freedom  to 
make  decisions  without  some  mecha- 
nism for  accountability.  Limited 
tenure  will  help  to  insure  that  judges 
do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  their 
constitutionally  prescribed  powers. 

Although  this  proposal  may  seem 
radical,  and  examination  of  relevant 
facts  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
During  a  1972  hearing  on  a  similar 
bill.  Senator  Byrd  presented  evidence, 
which  is  still  current  for  1983,  showing 
that  only  3  of  the  50  States  provide  no 
fixed  term  for  State  judges;  the  other 
47  have  limited  tenure.  It  was  also 
noted  that  most  of  these  47  States  had 
made  changes  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment based  on  prior  unsatisfactory  ex- 
perience with  life  tenure.  At  the 
present  time,  2  of  the  3  States  that 
have  no  fixed  term,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  have  a  retirement 
age  of  70.  Only  Rhode  Island  has  life 
tenure  for  its  State  judges.  They  can, 
however,  be  removed  from  office  by  a 
vote  of  the  State  legislature.  These 
statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  not  as  radi- 
cal as  it  first  appears  and  that  it  is  in 
keeping  with  current  widespread 
trends  in  America. 

If  we  in  the  legislature  want  to  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  our  Federal 
court  system,  we  must  act  now  to 
make  the  necessary  changes.  My  pro- 
posal to  provide  set  terms  for  Federal 
judges  with  provisions  for  reappoint- 
ment insures  a  degree  of  accountabil- 
ity. It  guarantees  that  we  can  review 
the  performance  of  our  judges  to  see  if 
their  decisions  follow  societal  norms. 
We  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  suffer 
the  dictates  of  a  judge  who  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  judicial  authority.  The 
basis  of  our  system  of  justice  will  once 
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again  be  founded  in  the  people  and 
not  in  the  whims  of  an  uncontrolled 
Federal  judge. 

Along  with  this  legislation.  I  am  also 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  in  the  Federal  courts. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  measures 
proposed  to  eliminate  sentencing  dis- 
parities throughout  the  Federal  court 
system. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  judges 
today  are  given  a  great  deal  of  latitude 
when  sentencing  convicts.  This  lati- 
tude has  resulted  in  widely  varying 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
similar  crimes.  When  the  current  laws 
were  written,  the  broad  sentencing 
guidelines  were  intended  to  allow 
judges  to  choose  a  sentence  which  fit 
the  individual  circumstances  of  each 
case.  The  result  has  been  that  judges 
use  this  latitude  to  shape  sentences  to 
their  own  personal  definition  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  goal  of  this  measure  is  to  elimi- 
nate inconsistencies  that  occur  from 
court  to  court  and  to  promote  justice 
and  certainty  in  sentencing.  This  is  to 
be  achieved  through  a  system  of 
guidelines  that  prescribe  sentences  de- 
pendent upon  the  history  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
The  guidelines  would  be  submitted  pe- 
riodically by  a  Committee  on  Sentenc- 
ing established  within  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  After 
submission,  the  Congress  would  have 
180  days  to  act  before  the  guidelines 
took  effect. 

These  guidelines  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  current  trends  in  America. 
Many  States  now  have  mandatory  sen- 
tencing in  a  number  of  forms.  Forty- 
three  have  laws  providing  mandatory 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crimes— murder,  rape,  and  so 
forth.  Mandatory  sentences  for  nar- 
cotics and  firearm  offenses  are  also 
common.  Thirty-seven  States  have 
mandatory  prison  terms  for  certain 
violations  of  gun  laws  and  29  have 
them  for  certain  drug  offenders.  In  ad- 
dition, mandatory  prison  terms  exist 
in  30  States  for  career  or  habitual  of- 
fenders. As  these  figures  indicate,  a 
move  toward  "fixed"  or  "determinate" 
sentencing  is  occurring  across  the 
country. 

Similar  guidelines  have  recently 
been  instituted  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. This  was  done  with  the  near- 
unanimous  support  of  judges  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State's  Judicial 
Conference.  The  current  use  of  guide- 
lines throughout  the  State  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  2-year  pilot  project  in 
selected  areas.  The  most  important 
point  to  note  is  that  the  program  was 
initiated  by  the  judges  themselves. 
The  Maryland  State  judges  like  many 
others  around  the  country  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties in  sentencing  that  exist  in  our 
criminal  justice  system. 
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An  important  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  clarification  of  our 
sentencing  goals.  A  lack  of  goal  clarifi- 
cation is  the  cause  of  many  sentencing 
disparities.  In  effect,  criminal  justice  is 
administered  by  men  not  by  an  act  en- 
compassing norms. 

The  goals  of  sentencing  take  several 
diverse  forms.  Rehabilitation— reform- 
ing offenders  through  treatment  and 
corrective  measures  aimed  at  making 
them  productive  citizens— usually 
brings  more  lenient  sentences.  Howev- 
er, the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation 
has  been  questioned.  A  survey  of  over 
200  studies  on  this  subject  showed 
little  reason  to  believe  that  rehabilita- 
tion programs  reduce  the  number  of 
repeat  offenders.  The  more  utilitarian 
goals  tend  to  carry  harsher  sentences 
with  them.  Such  goals  would  be  gener- 
al deterrence  imposing  penalties  that 
are  severe  enough  to  discourage  others 
from  committing  similar  crimes;  spe- 
cial deterrence— imposing  penalties 
severe  enough  to  discourage  the  of- 
fender from  committing  any  more 
crimes;  and  incapacitation— removing 
an  offender  from  society  so  that  he 
cannot  commit  additional  crimes.  By 
clarifying  the  goals  of  our  criminal 
justice  system,  sentencing  guidelines 
that  meet  their  needs  can  be  instituted 
rather  than  forcing  the  disparate 
minds  of  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
make  personal  value  judgments  on 
which  goals  and  sentences  are  appro- 
priate. 

This  legislation  also  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  Parole  Commission.  At 
the  present  time,  parole  boards  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  over  the  length 
of  time  a  criminal  spends  in  prison. 
Prisoners  can  appeal  their  sentences 
to  the  Parole  Commission  to  have 
them  shortened.  Critics,  however, 
point  to  the  fact  that  parole  boards 
are  even  further  removed  from  the 
crime  than  the  judge  which  could 
impair  their  ability  to  weigh  the  facts 
of  the  case.  In  addition,  the  ability  of 
a  parole  board  to  predict  the  future 
behavior  of  prisoners  is  called  into 
question.  In  a  study  on  parole  deci- 
sions in  New  York  State  over  a  typical 
5-year  period,  half  of  all  those  let  out 
on  parole  either  commit  a  crime  or  vio- 
late parole  rules.  After  considering 
these  facts,  it  seems  clear  that  our 
Federal  judges  could  do  a  better  job  of 
handling  the  problems  that  arise  with 
a  prisoner's  sentence  than  the  Parole 
Commission. 

This  bill  provides  greater  certainty 
in  sentencing  which  will  lead  to  great- 
er deterrence  of  crime.  Although  this 
is  not  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
crime  problem,  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  bills  in  an  effort  to  begin  to 
eliminate  the  inconsistencies  and  up- 
grade the  quality  of  our  Federal  court 
system.* 
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The  Seaate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
explratlop  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  t*  order  by  the  Honorable 
Roger  W.  Jepsen,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Iowa. 


I  PRAYER 

The  cjiaplaln,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Haiverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing p^yer 

Let  us  ^ray. 

Every  Mngdom  divided  against  itself 
if  laid  \Mste,  and  rw  city  or  house  di- 
vided of^inst  itself  xoill  stand.— Mat- 
thew 12:  ib. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity!— 'Ps&\m  133: 1. 

Gracious  Father  In  heaven,  as  the 
Senate  f^es  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  decision  concerning  a  very  critical 
and  potentially  divisive  matter,  we 
invoke  Thy  presence,  Thy  wisdom. 
Thy  love,  and  Thy  power  upon  this 
House  ^d  in  the  heart  of  each 
Member.  Strong  and  eloquent  words 
have  been  spoken  out  of  deep  convic- 
tion. Gr^t  dear  God,  when  the  vote  is 
taken  and  the  decision  finalized,  that 
the  outa  ime  will  not  weaken  our  unity 
as  a  government  and  as  a  people.  We 
pray  thlJi  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
mission  \  ras  to  unite  all  things.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  i^ESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wllj  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THimMOin)). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing lettef: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
President  pro  tempork, 
Waalkngton.  D.C..  September  28,  1983. 
TotheSer  ate: 

Under  tie  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Sanding  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Roger  W. 
Jepsen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
perform  t  le  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thitriiond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JlireEN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  (Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


R]  ICOGNITION  OF  THE 
1  MAJORITY  LEADER 


The  Ai 
pore, 
majority 
to  exceei  I 

Mr.  B 


( rriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
uider  the  previous  order,  the 
leader  is  recognized  for  not 
2  minutes. 
AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  abbreviated  leader  time 
this  morning  is  so  we  can  get  a  nm- 
nlng  start  on  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion debate.  I  will  take  that  2  minutes 
only  to  outline  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is  pend- 
ing. I  hope  that  we  can  finish  that  res- 
olution today,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  stat- 
utory time,  Eiccordlng  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Parliamentarian,  wlU 
expire  at  2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  leswlers  or  their  desig- 
nees and  shaU  be  equjilly  divided  by 
the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  any  further  report  than  that.  Let 
me  remind  Senators,  however,  those 
who  are  listening  in  their  offices  and 
otherwise,  that  this  week  stUl  is  a 
doozy.  The  Official  Reporters  and  the 
Public  Printer  may  have  difficulty 
with  that  word,  and  I  leave  it  to  them 
to  define  the  spelling. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  business  that 
must  follow  on  after  the  war  powers 
resolution  is  extraordinary.  We  have  a 
continuing  resolution  to  deal  with 
before  midnight  on  Friday,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  House  will  send  us  the 
CR  sometime  today,  probably  late 
today;  too  late  for  us  to  take  it  up 
during  this  session  day. 

We  must  also  do  the  ujiemployment 
benefits  extension  biU.  It  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  try  very  hard  to  get  a  short  time 
limitation  on  that  measure  and  to  do 
it  in  advance  of  the  CR,  since  it,  too, 
expires  at  midnight  on  Friday.  We 
simply  must  do  that.  I  believe  it  is 
available. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  if 
we  receive  a  conference  report  on  reve- 
nue sharing  on  the  extension  of  the 
revenue-sharing  program— and  there  is 
a  good  hope  that  we  may— it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  conference  report,  be- 
cause the  authority  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  affects  virtually  every  city 
and  county  in  the  country,  expires  at 
midnight  on  Friday. 

So  it  Is  going  to  be  a  busy  time,  Mr. 
President.  Before  we  convened,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  asked  if  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  be  in  on  Saturday,  which  is  a 
question  of  great  importance,  especial- 


ly on  Wednesday  when  people  have 
begun  to  make  their  final  plans.  And 
my  reply,  unfortunately,  was,  "I  don't 
know."  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  avoid  It  because  what  I  have 
Just  outlined  is  potentially  very  time 
consuming. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this. 
If  we  can  finish  these  items,  clearly  we 
wlU  not  be  In  on  Saturday.  But,  in 
order  to  finish  them,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  CR,  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  very  promptly,  and 
that  means  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
so  without  yielding  to  temptation  to 
amend  it  in  any  significant  degree. 

CR's  have  traditionally  been  Christ- 
mas trees  lately.  We  cannot  do  that 
and  expect  to  be  out  of  here  on 
Friday.  I  hope  that  we  could  get  a  CR 
out  of  here  very  promptly  with  a  mini- 
mum of  amendments,  maybe  no 
amendments  at  all.  This  holds  true,  of 
course,  as  to  the  other  two  items,  as 
well. 

I  am  asking  staff  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  confer  with  their  counterparts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  if  the 
minority  leader  will  consent  to  that,  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  time  agree- 
ments on  all  or  any  part  of  these 
measures.  Then  I  will  have  a  further 
report  to  make  on  the  probability  of  a 
Saturday  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. Does  he  have  any  idea  as  to 
what  extension  date  will  be  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  when  it  comes  over 
from  the  House? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty; 
however,  I  do  Itnow  this.  I  met  yester- 
day with  Congressman  Michel,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  with 
the  ranldng  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Conte. 
The  impression  I  had  is  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  extend 
maybe  until  November  17. 


There  Is  some  problem  with  that  In 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  people,  and  I 
fully  understand  it  because  If  we  go 
out  on  the  18th,  which  Is,  I  under- 
stand, the  wish  of  the  Speaker,  that 
means  we  are  going  to  be  right  up 
against  it  again  with  only  24  hours  to 
deal  with  a  new  CR,  If  there  must  be  a 
newCR. 

Senator  Hattield,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  hopes— and  I  think  re- 
alistically—that we  can  for  the  first 
time  In  a  long  time  do  alll3  appropria- 
tions bills  and  not  have  a  CR. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
continuing  resolution  comes  over  from 
the  House  with  a  November  17  date  on 
it  and  if  it  is  their  wish  that  we  ad- 
journ on  the  18th,  I  think  that  puts 
the  Senate  In  a  comer.  I  think.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  we  ought  to  attempt  to 
amend  that  continuing  resolution, 
that  date,  so  that  they  carmot  put  the 
Senate  in  a  comer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
they  do  that  so  very  well. 
Mr.  BYRD.  They  do  that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  agree  with  that. 
I  have  not  yet  commimlcated  that  con- 
cem  to  the  House,  but  I  agree  with 
the  minority  leader.  I  will  consult  with 
Senator  Hatfield,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  we  will  try  to  do  what 
we  can  do  about  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
Is  Important  that  we  have  that  exten- 
sion and  that  the  House  understand  it, 
because  I  think  that  whether  or  not 
we  have  amendments  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  at  this  point  will  largely 
depend  upon  that  date.  Because  we  see 
ourselves  with  only  24  hours  in  which 
to  offer  amendments,  I  think  it  is 
unfair  for  us  to  be  put  in  that  position. 
Senators  would  only  have  the  choice 
then  of  offering  their  amendments  to 
this  continuing  resolution. 

It  might  be  that  we  could  avoid  some 
amendments  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution if  Senators  realize  they  are 
going  to  have  more  than  1  day  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  do  so.  may  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  consult  with  the  Speaker 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  House  on  that 
subject  and  I  will  do  the  same  with 
their  counterparts  on  this  side? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  have  my  staff  work 
with  the  majority  leader's  staff  and 
see  if  there  are  any  chances  of  getting 
agreements  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  on  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill.  But  a  lot  is  going  to  depend 
on  the  date  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  assert 
itself  and  not  let  ourselves,  as  we  have 
been  for  years,  just  be  put  into  a  box 
by  the  House.  They  send  over  some- 
thing at  the  last  minute  and  then  they 
leave.  They  can  do  that  again.  I  do  not 


say  they  do  that  with  malice  afore- 
thought because  I  am  not  allowed  to 
say  that  under  the  rules.  But  I  hope  I 
have  stirred  up  enough  Interest  now  in 
having  that  date  moved  up. 

I  will  call  the  Speaker  and  confer 
with  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  more  time, 
but  I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  floor.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  already  ex- 
pired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  advise  that  under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  1  minute  each,  not 
to  extend  beyond  9:40  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
for  3  minutes,  if  the  minority  leader 
does  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


brought  out  the  best  in  some  people. 
Dr.  Ahangamage  Ariyaratne  operates 
two  refugee  camps  In  the  Colombo 
area,  which  now  shelter  about  70,000 
Tamils.  Dr.  Ariyaratne  Ismients  that: 
"We  have  seen  a  tottil  breakdown  of 
human  values  •  •  •  I've  never  seen 
hvmaan  suffering  on  such  a  scale,  de- 
spite all  of  the  pains  of  our  history." 
The  glimmer  of  hope  in  this  situation 
is  that  Dr.  Ariyaratne,  who  is  risking 
his  life  by  supporting  the  camps,  is 
Sinhalese.  So  are  most  of  the  people 
working  in  the  camps.  Their  decency. 
In  the  midst  of  horror,  is  exemplary. 

Let  us  follow  their  example.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reaffirm,  our  decency 
and  to  vote  for  a  treaty  which  outlaws 
genocide. 


CIVILIZATION  IN  SRI  LANKA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, after  years  of  reform  and 
progress,  Sri  Lanka  suddenly  fell  back- 
wards, tripping  into  a  state  of  war. 
They  are  not  at  war  with  some  other 
nation  but  with  themselves.  This  small 
country,  where  respect  for  human 
rights  seemed  to  be  growing,  was  the 
site  of  a  most  appalling  action:  Its  ma- 
jority murderously  vented  its  frustra- 
tion on  a  minority. 

Reports  have  called  what  the  Bud- 
dhist Sinhalese  majority  did  to  the 
Hindu  Tamil  minority  "the  worst 
ethnic  violence  since  the  country's  in- 
dependence in  1948."  The  antagonism 
between  the  two  groups  is  centuries 
old.  The  Tamils,  who  number  3.5  mil- 
lion, have  never  gotten  along  all  that 
well  with  the  12  million  Sinhalese  ma- 
jority. But  in  recent  years,  a  growing 
sense  of  tolerance  has  prevented 
major  outbreaks  of  violence. 

The  United  Nations  hoped  to  en- 
courage this  sense  of  tolerance  when, 
with  enthusiastic  U.S.  involvement,  it 
drafted  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
1948.  It  then  seemed  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  diverse  nations  of  the 
world  could  agree  that  the  mass 
slaughter  of  racial,  ethnic,  national,  or 
religious  groups  should  be  made  ille- 
gal. But  for  the  current  administra- 
tion, this  proposition  was  reasonable 
to  every  President,  every  Secretary  of 
State,  and  every  Attomey  General. 
Opposition  was  found  only  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  ethnic  violence  in 
Sri  Lanka,   as  horrible  as  it  is,  has 


WEAPONS  AS  BARGAINING 
CHIPS:  THE  WRONG  WAY  TO 
CHOOSE  OUR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  and  effective 
ploys  the  Defense  Department  uses  to 
secure  a  weapon  system  for  which  the 
military  argument  is  wesJt  is  to  argue 
for  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  arms  con- 
trol. Two  of  the  most  flagrant  exam- 
ples of  this  were  the  MX  missile  and 
binary  nerve  gas.  In  both  cases  the 
military  case  was  weak.  The  MX  mis- 
sile is  a  poor  addition  to  our  nuclear 
deterrent  because  it  is  both  highly  vul- 
nerable and  primarily  useful  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon.  And  for  this  purpose  its 
strongest  advocates  have  consistently 
denied  that  we  would  ever  unleash  it 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  been  told 
repeatedly  that  we  would  never  insti- 
tute a  first  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union  from  our  long-range  interconti- 
nental missiles.  True,  we  have  to  date 
not  forsworn  the  first  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe  such  as  the 
neutron  bomb  In  the  event  the  Rus- 
sians with  their  vastly  superior  con- 
ventional forces  should  make  a  suc- 
cessful blitzkrieg  attack  on  Western 
Europe,  and  we  might  in  extremes 
first  employ  intermediate  range  cruise 
and  Pershing  missiles,  but  not  the  MX 
which  would  be  located  in  western 
United  States. 

This  means  the  MX  would  be  held  in 
reserve  as  a  deterrent  to  discourage 
the  Soviets  from  launching  a  preemp- 
tive first  strike  against  this  country. 
How  ridiculous.  The  Air  Force  has  told 
the  Congress  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  able  to  knock  out  99  percent  of  four 
land-based  mlssUes  with  a  preemptive 
first  strike.  That  means  the  MX  would 
disappear  in  a  preemptive  Russian 
strike.  So  when  we  build  the  MX  we 
will  have  to  make  it  an  effective  deter- 
rent— be  willing  to  fire  it  on  warning. 
And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  kind  of 
hair  trigger  which  Is  most  likely  to 
start  the  holocaust— the  third  and 
final  world  war.  That  Is,  by  mistake.  A 
false  warning,  a  computer  error,  and 
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there  gofes  civilization.  What  makes 
the  MX  ^ch  an  appalling  blunder  as  a 
military  (weapon  Is  the  fact  that  the 
single,  truly  essential  quality  of  any 
effective  deterrent  Is  that  It  be  survlv- 
able,  as  c^ose  to  Invulnerable  as  we  can 
get  it,  sol  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  know 
that  we  kan  respond  to  their  preemp- 
tive stride  with  a  devastating  deter- 
rent. Of  tdl  our  new  weapons  the  MX 
Is  the  le^st  survlvable.  landbased.  sta- 
tionary, immobile,  the  prime  sitting 
duck— with  Its  10  warheads  per  missile. 
It  would  obviously  be  the  prime  target 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  very  Invit- 
ing target  Indeed.  Why  In  the  world 
should  We  sock  $20  billion  Into  this 
MX  turkey  at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
truly  Invulnerable  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  arw^  a  largely  Invulnerable 
bomber  fleet?  The  answer:  the  MX 
proponents  tell  us  we  need  the  MX  as 
a  bargaining  chip  for  the  massive  and 
far  more  numerous  Soviet  multiwar- 
head,  land-based  mlssOes.  Presumably 
we  would  eventually  build  our  MX's 
up  to  mitch  their  land-based  missiles 
and  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
agree  nol  to  build  more  if  they  agreed 
not  to  bt  Qd  more.  Or  after  we  achieve 
parity  vlth  the  Soviets  in  these 
Mirv'ed  1  md-based  nuclear  missiles  we 
would  a(Tee  to  reduce  ours  If  they 
would  repuce  theirs.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand: why  any  Soviet  negotiator 
would  n^ake  that  agreement.  Why 
would  be|  give  up  anything  to  persuade 
us  to  eliitlnate  the  one  and  only  nucle- 
ar weapoti  we  had  which  the  Russians 
could  quickly  and  easily  and  surely  de- 
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we  trying  to  kid?  No,  it  was  because  re- 
taliationlwould  be  sure  and  swift  and 
first  use  jwould  achieve  no  military  ad- 
Precisely  the  same  case  ap- 
,y,  but  much  more  strongly. 
Soviets  may  use  chemical 
In    Afghanistan    against    a 
military     operation.     Does 
[eally  believe  they  would  use 

warfare   against  an  enemy 

not  only;  equipped  with  huge  supplies 
of  cheinlcal  agents  but  also  equipped 
with  a  ni  iclear  power  which  a  chemical 
warfare  ittack  would  very  likely  trig- 
ger? So  iirhat  do  we  gain  by  producing 
our  own  binary  chemical  agents  for 
bargainij  ig  chip  purposes?  The  Soviets 
wiU  not  ise  these  weapons  against  us. 
We  know  exactly  why  they  wiU  not. 
For  us  tp  spend  billions  to  build  a  so- 
called  birgaining  chip  serves  no  pur- 
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Pfesident,   Christoph   Bertram. 

editor   of   the   German 

Die  Zeit,  wrote  an  excellent 

this  subject  that  appeared 

19  in  the  Washington  Post. 


Mr.  Bertram  contends  that  choosing 
weapons  as  arms-control  bargaining 
chips  is  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  NATO  alliance.  I  agree  fully.  And 
I  add  that  it  Is  also  wrong  in  develop- 
ing the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
protect  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  August 
19,  1983,  Washington  Post  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Friday,  Aug. 

19.  1983] 

(By  Christoph  Bertram) 

This  Is  No  Way  to  Choose  Our  Weapons 

ARMS  AND  ARMS  CONTROL  BTDST  AGAIN  BE 
JTTDGED  ON  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  MERITS 

The  agonies  that  the  Western  Alliance 
has  experienced  to  date  (and  may  still  have 
to  experience  further)  as  a  result  of  Its 
doubletrack  decision  1979— to  deploy  new 
missiles  In  Europe  unless  negotiations  make 
this  unnecessary— are  well  known.  Yet,  In- 
trigxilngly,  recent  U.S.  arms  decisions  have 
followed  the  1979  example  rather  than 
shunning  it. 

Take  two  examples.  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  voted  for  the  MX  intercontinental  mis- 
sUe  in  the  hope  that  the  START  negotia- 
tions might  render  deployment  superfluous. 
And  the  decision  to  fund  production  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  has  equally  been 
presented  as  a  contribution  less  to  military 
security  than  to  arms  control. 

The  argument  behind  these  votes  is. 
indeed,  a  powerful  one;  only  If  the  United 
States  and  the  Alliance  demonstrate  the 
willingness  to  arm,  will  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  arms  limitations.  In  fact,  the 
Reagan  administration,  sensing  the  yearn- 
ing for  arms  control  in  the  country  and  In 
Congress,  hsis  discovered  that  major  mili- 
tary programs  often  receive  the  necessary 
political  support  only  if  they  can  be  present- 
ed as  a  first  step  to  arms  control. 

But  it  is  a  shortsighted  approach  both  to 
the  task  of  defining  the  requirements  for 
defense  and  the  opportunities  for  arms  con- 
trol. The  NATO  experience  should  serve  as 
a  warning  rather  than  as  an  example,  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  by  making  its  own  deployment  con- 
ditional on  the  outcome  of  arms  negotia- 
tions, the  Alliance  has  weakened  the  mili- 
tary case  for  its  program.  It  pretended  that 
the  rationale  was  to  counter  the  Soviet  SS20 
missile,  and  that  once  that  missile  disap- 
peared, so  would  the  rationale  for  Western 
nuclear  modernization.  But  the  SS20  is  only 
one  of  the  Soviet  systems  that  must  concern 
the  West,  and  the  miliUry  case  for  Western 
modernization  would  be  as  strong  or  as 
weak  even  without  that  weapon.  As  a  result, 
NATO  has  never  acquired  fully  credibility 
with  its  argimient  that,  militarily,  its  pro- 
gram is  really  necessary. 

Second,  the  political  staying  power  of  the 
Alliance,  rather  than  military  need,  has 
become  the  chief  argument  for  sticking  to 
the  program.  Soviet  pressure  on  European 
public  opinion  has  been  intense,  and  quite 
legitimately  so;  if  the  Soviet  Union  can  stop 
Western  deployment  without  paying  for 
this  by  restraint  of  its  own,  it  will  be  a  good 
bargain  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 


But  the  result  has  been  to  turn  the  NATO 
program  into  a  matter  of  political  principle 
rather  than  military  rationale.  Even  the 
more  doubtful  aspects  of  the  program,  such 
as  the  highly  accurate  Pershing  II  ballistic 
missile,  cannot  be  abandoned  without  un- 
pleasant political  consequences.  Sticking  it 
out  has  become  more  Important  than  get- 
ting it  right. 

Third,  arms  control  is  less  a  concept  for 
ordering  the  military  competition  between 
East  and  West  than  an  escape  route  from  a 
painful  political  decision.  Today,  most  of 
the  governments  that  supported,  in  1979. 
the  decision  to  station  new  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe  look  to  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations in  the  hope  that  arms  control  will 
make  the  problem  somehow  go  away.  For 
European  public  opinion,  as  for  many  gov- 
ernments, any  agreement  in  Geneva  is  more 
important  than  a  good  agreement. 

The  pressure  for  arms  control  is  thus 
shaped  by  political  opportunism  and  not  by 
conceptual  concern.  The  short  term  threat- 
ens to  override  the  long  term.  Arms  control 
has  become  a  matter  of  political  expediency 
rather  than  being  a  contribution  to  stabilize 
military  competition  between  East  and 
West. 

Not  all  these  shortcomings  will  be  repeat- 
ed if  the  NATO  example  becomes  the  West- 
em  rule,  but  many  will.  To  escape  them, 
arms  and  arms  control  must  again  be  judged 
on  their  respective  merits.  A  bad  weapons 
program— and  I  consider  the  MX  to  fall  into 
this  category— will  not  become  a  good  one 
merely  because  it  might  serve  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  arms  control.  And  bad  arms  con- 
trol is  not  becoming  good  arms  control 
merely  because  it  limits  a  bad  system.  In- 
stead of  ending  up  with  sensible  arsenals 
and  sensible  controls,  we  could  end  up  with 
doubtful  arsenals  and  doubtful  controls. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  alternative  to  the 
old-fashioned  procedure;  military  require- 
ments must  be  judged  on  what  is  needed 
militarily,  no  more  and  no  less.  And  arms 
control  objectives  must  be  defined  on  what 
Is  needed  to  control  dangerous  military  com- 
petition. At  times,  both  objectives  may  con- 
tradict each  other;  it  is  them  up  to  the  polit- 
ical authorities  to  decide  where  the  priority 
should  lie. 

To  pretend  that  one  can  go  ahead  with 
questionable  military  programs  because 
they  may  lead  to  desirable  arms  control 
means  not  only  to  fudge  the  issue.  It  is  also 
a  disservice  to  military  security  and  to  arms 
control  alike. 


FEDERAL  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Sinful 
Subsidies"  which  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  need  for  a  Feder- 
al synthetic  fuels  program. 

The  editorial  wisely  states.  "If  these 
energy  projects  are  economical,  indus- 
try will  finance  them.  If  not,  taxpay- 
ers will  be  out  a  lot  of  money."  It  fur- 
ther suggests  that  derailing  the  sjm- 
fuels  gravy  train  is  a  great  first  step 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  alone 
in  pointing  out  the  giant  loss  to  the 
Treasury  and  waste  of  taxpayers  dol- 


lars represented  by  the  activities  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  September  Issue  of  Policy 
Report,  published  by  the  CATO  Insti- 
tute contains  the  article,  "Synfuels: 
The  $88  Billion  DoUar  Mistake"  writ- 
ten by  Elena  Folkerts-Landau.  She 
points  out  that  the  Federal  program 
of  synthetic  fuels  subsidies  was  based 
on  false  economic  assumptions  and 
that  program  weaknesses  were  com- 
pounded by  bureaucratic  Ineptitude. 

A  third  recent  critique,  "Synfuels, 
No  Win  Fuels,"  by  Doug  Bandow  was 
published  on  the  Op  Ed  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He,  too,  points  out 
the  fallacies  In  our  present  program  of 
synthetic  fuels  development. 

Mr.  President,  all  three  of  these 
pieces  reach  the  same  conclusion:  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  whose  time  has 
passed.  While  Its  enormous  off -budget 
expenditures  threaten  the  Treasury 
with  a  multibUUon-dollar  loss,  the  tax- 
payers get  precious  little  energy  Inde- 
pendence in  return.  In  fact,  according 
to  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  offi- 
cial. It  would  cost  $150  billion  to 
achieve  the  ESiergy  Security  Act's  goal 
of  2  million  barrels  per  day  of  synthet- 
ic fuels. 

At  a  time  when  the  private  sector  Is 
fleeing  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
most  attractive  synthetic  fuels 
projects,  It  Is  also  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  second  look  at  this 
bloated  and  misguided  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  22. 

1983] 

SiNTUL  Subsidies 

The  nation's  first  coal-gasification  syn- 
thetic-fuels plant  is  now  coming  on  stream 
in  Kingsport,  Tenn.  The  project  is  on  time 
and  on  budget.  But  the  really  amazing  part 
is  that  it  has  been  done  without  a  dime  of 
government  money. 

Tennessee  Eastman,  a  unit  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  will  use  the  plant  to  convert  about 
900  tons  of  coal  a  day  Into  chemicals  for 
Kodak  film  and  other  plastic  products.  The 
project,  built  by  Bechtel,  is  estimated  by  in- 
dustry observers  to  cost  about  $300  million 
and  was  planned  in  1978-1979  on  the  basis 
of  $12-a-barrel  oU;  at  the  current  oil  price  of 
$29  a  barrel,  the  Kodak  project  may  be 
highly  profitable. 

If  Kodak  can  build  a  profitable,  privately 
financed  synfuels  project,  why  does  anyone 
else  need  government  funding?  Is  there  any 
genuine  need  for  the  grossly  over-funded 
federal  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  to  pro- 
vide tax  dollars  for  energy  projects? 

For  instance.  SFC  already  has  provided 
$120  million  in  guarantees  for  the  Cool 
Water  Coal  Gasification  Project  in  Daggett. 
Calif.  That  project,  being  built  by  a  consor- 
tium led  by  Texaco,  will  use  a  similar  coal- 
gasification  technique  as  the  Tfinnessee 
Eastman,  although  it  will  produce  electrici- 
ty instead  of  chemicals.  Another  project  get- 
ting government  help  Is  an  oil-shale  plant 


being  built  by  Union  OU  near  Parachute. 
Colo.  Under  a  10-year  price-guarantee  con- 
tract now  administered  by  SFC.  the  project 
will  supply  dlesel  and  aviation  fuel  for  the 
Defense  Department  at  a  floor  price  of 
$42.50  a  barrel.  Indexed  for  inflation. 

SFC  is  eagerly  trying  to  dole  out  what  re- 
mains of  its  $14.9  billion  in  Phase  I  appro- 
priations, due  to  end  next  Jime  30,  before  it 
can  ask  Congress  for  the  rest  of  Its  $88  bil- 
lion authorization.  It  recently  signed  letters 
of  intent  for  four  projects  amounting  to 
about  $2.75  billion  in  loan  and  price  guaran- 
tees. 

Kcxlak  has  found  that  it  can  build  a  syn- 
fuels plant  without  government  fimds  and 
stUl  turn  a  profit.  Other  companies  are 
turning  to  the  federal  dole  to  buUd  their 
plants,  while  many  major  oil  companies 
have  simply  abandoned  synfuels  as  viable 
projects  despite  the  availability  of  SFC 
monies. 

All  of  this  confirms  what  we  thought  all 
along— that  there  Is  no  need  for  a  federal 
synfuels  program.  If  these  energy  projects 
are  economical.  Industry  will  finance  them. 
If  not.  taxpayers  will  be  out  a  lot  of  money. 
If  Congress  really  wants  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  deficit,  here's  a  good  place  to  start. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1. 1983] 

Synpuels.  No  Win  Fuels 

(By  Doug  Bandow) 

Washington.— The  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  great- 
est pork  barrels  in  the  history  of  American 
politics.  Although  none  of  its  economically 
senseless  projects  would  survive  in  the  mar- 
ketplace without  subsidization,  it  cruises  se- 
renely ahead  almost  without  opposition, 
leaving  mismanagement  and  misconduct  in 
Its  wake. 

The  Corporation's  president.  Victor 
Schroeder.  has  resigned,  and  the  remaining 
officers  are  struggling  to  explain  why  they 
built  a  sauna  in  the  executive  suite,  granted 
51  consulting  contracts  without  competitive 
bidding  (including  one  for  $21,000  for  a  six- 
page  memo  on  communications)  and  have 
made  only  two  project  awards  in  three 
years,  despite  spending  $34.5  million  for  ad- 
ministration and  hiring  some  200  employ- 

When  it  was  created  in  1980— with  $20  bU- 
llon  and  the  promise  of  $68  billion  more— 
the  Corporation  was  envisioned  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  vital  industry,  and  an  agency 
that  would  work  its  magic  through  loan 
guarantees  that  would  "cost  the  taxpayer 
little  or  nothing."  in  the  words  of  Edward 
Noble,  the  chairman. 

Neither  the  will  of  Congress  nor  the  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  was  waging  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war."  however,  could  make  synthetic  fuels 
cost-effective.  Recognizing  the  poor  eco- 
nomics. Exxon  dropped  out  of  what  was 
once  the  nation's  most  ambitious  project, 
the  $5  billion  Colony  Shale  OU  plant  in  Col- 
orado, and  Ashland  OU  shelved  plans  for  a 
multibUlion  doUar  coal-liquefaction  plant  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Corporation  has  been  forced  by  this 
bad  economic  news  to  alter  its  funding  strat- 
egies, which  is  bad  news  for  taxpayers.  Now. 
Mr.  Noble  says,  the  Corporation  wiU  work 
not  so  much  with  loan  guarantees  as  with 
price  guarantees,  which,  like  agricultural 
price  supports,  wlU  guarantee  sales  at  a 
profit,  no  matter  what  the  market  price.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corporation,  these  guaran- 
tees wiU  account  for  $7  billion  to  $10  billion 
of  the  total  of  $15  billion  it  wiU  spend  on 


synfuels.    It    plans— for   now.    at    least— to 
spend  the  rest  in  loan  guarantees. 

What's  a  barrel  of  synthetic  fuel  going  for 
these  days?  The  Corporation  is  guarantee- 
ing $67,  when  a  barrel  of  crude  oU  can  be 
bought  on  the  spot  market  for  about  $30. 
And  even  In  the  unlUcely  event  that  the 
price  of  crude  rises  dramatlcaUy,  the  price 
of  synfuels  wUl  rise  ever  higher.  When  oU 
cost  $3.50  a  barrel  in  1973,  synfuels  were 
projected  to  cost  $4.50  a  barrel.  When  oU  hit 
$17  a  barrel,  estimates  for  synfuels  went  to 
$25.  The  fluidity  of  these  estimates  Is  due 
partly  to  the  optimism  of  the  synfuel  indus- 
try and  partly  to  the  fact  that  synfuels 
plants  are  themselves  heavy  consumers  of 
fossU  fuels. 

Moreover,  the  eventual  output  of  plants 
established  by  the  Corporation  wiU  Ije  mini- 
mal. At  the  time  it  was  chartered,  the  Cor- 
poration was  expected  to  cultivate  an  indus- 
try that  would  produce  the  equivalent  of 
500.000  barrels  of  oU  a  day  by  1987.  and  two 
million  a  day  by  1992.  Today.  Corporation 
officials  admit  that  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  they  succeed  in  buUding  every 
plant  they  hope  to  open  by  1991,  production 
will  reach  barely  a  third  of  the  1987  goal. 

Does  it  make  sense,  as  synfuels  advocates 
claim,  to  spend  more  for  the  alternative  fuel 
than  for  the  fuel  from  which  we  want  to  be 
independent?  Would  we  be  "mortgaging  our 
energy  future"  by  abandoning  a  technology 
that  private  firms  refuse  to  develop?  Abso- 
lutely not.  In  fact,  if  we  are  mortgaging  our 
energy  future,  it  is  by  underwriting  expen- 
sive synfuels  projects  rather  than  aUowing 
the  market  to  dictate  investments  in  the  al- 
ternative fuels  that  make  the  most  sense. 
Subsidized  synthetic  fuels  undermine  the 
competitiveness  of  alternate  energies  such 
as  co-generation,  wind,  solar  power  and  hy- 
dropower,  whUe  discouraging  conservation 
efforts.  Private  firms  are  loathe  to  under- 
write alternative  energy  projects  whUe  the 
Corporation  is  subsidizing  synfuels  at  the 
rate  of  $37  a  barrel. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  cost  to  keep 
the  Government  out  of  the  synfuels  busi- 
ness. Government-subsidized  projects  are  in- 
evitably politicized  and  often  come  to  frui- 
tion for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  The  Peat 
Methanol  Associated  project,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  has  $465  miUion  In  loan  and 
price  guarantees,  and  which  even  the  Corpo- 
ration's staff  says  is  economicaUy  "unprom- 
ising," seems  to  survive  only  because  it  has 
had  as  investors  a  number  of  influential  Re- 
publicans, including  William  Casey,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  InteUigence. 

When  asked  last  year  what  the  American 
people  had  gotten  for  their  money,  Mr. 
Schroeder,  the  Corporation's  former  presi- 
dent. repUed  "one  heck  of  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion and  education  and  understanding."  If 
we've  learned  anything,  it's  that  the  Corpo- 
ration benefits  poUtlcians,  entrenched  bu- 
reaucrats and  well-connected  consultants 
and  businessmen,  not  the  public.  It's  time  to 
shut  it  down. 

[From  the  Cato  Institute  Policy  Report, 

September  1983] 

Synpuels;  The  $88  BnxioN  Mistake 

(By  Elena  Folkerts-Landau) 

In  a  classical  maneuver  to  assure  its  sur- 
vival for  decades  to  come,  the  U.S.  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  (SFC)  initiated  an  $88 
billion  crash  spending  program  this 
summer;  It  signed  its  first  contract  to 
commit  federal  funds  to  the  operation  of  a 
synthetic  fuels  plant,  the  Coolwater  coal 
gasification  plant  in  California,  and  it 
signed  its  first  letter  of  Intent  to  obligate 
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over  $2  bl  lion  to  a  single  synf uels  project, 
an  oU  shalF^plant  In  Colorado.  These  events, 
a  "milestone"  In  the  words  of  SFC's  chair- 
man Edward  E.  Noble,  launched  the  SPC's 
drive  to  commit  $15  bUllon  by  year's  end  In 
an  effort  to  beat  slow-paced  consrresslonal 
efforts  to  bring  the  scope  and  scale  of  the 
SPC's  actllrltles  In  line  with  current  econom- 
ic and  political  conditions. 

By  spring  1983.  the  SPC  had  committed 
no  funds  to  synfuels  projects  because  well- 
qualified  industrial  candidates  faUed  to  file 
appUcaUo^  for  financial  assistance.  By 
then,  the  decline  in  nominal  and  real  oil 
prices,  the  dramatic  decrease  In  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumption, the  vulnerability  of  the  oU  ex- 
porters' cartel,  public  concern  over  budget 
deficits  and  indications  of  mismanagement 
Inside  the  SPC  had  created  disillusion  with 
the  federal  synfuels  program  In  both  Con- 
gieoB  and  the  Reagan  administration.  Yet 
the  SPC's  current  initiative.  If  It  U  not  soon 
aborted,  commits  the  government  to  let  the 
corporati(Ei  monitor  and  provide  foUow-up 
financing  for  synfuels  plants  over  the 
course  of  their  25-year  operational  life. 

The  SPC  was  established  In  1980  by  Con- 
gress, with  President  Carter's  support,  as 
the  centerpiece  of  the  Energy  Security  Act, 
itself  a  re«ponse  to  the  cutoff  of  Iranian  oil 
and  the  lubsequent  doubling  of  world  oU 
prices.  Tbe  Independent  agency  was  en- 
dowed with  an  $88  billion,  off-budget  au- 
thorization, $15  billion  of  which  was  Imme- 
diately made  avaUable.  The  SPC's  mandate 
was  to  stimulate  commercial  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  so  as  to  place  an  upper  limit 
on  future  energy  prices,  and  thereby  insure 
American  consumers  against  unlimited  price 
Increases  Instigated  by  OPEC. 

One  of  the  biggest  selling  points  of  the 
1980  Enefgy  Security  Act  was  that  the  pro- 
gram promised  to  cost  the  goverrunent  Uttle 
or  nothHig.  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright  (r>-Tex.)  and  Sen.  Pete  Domenicl  (R- 
NJ^.).  azAong  others,  predicted  confidently 
that  synfflietlc  fuels  would  quickly  become 
commercfcOly  competitive,  and  the  SPC 
could  therefore  confine  Itself  to  loan  and 
price  guirintees  that  would  require  no 
actual  oiilays. 

Now.  tliree  years  later,  senior  SPC  offi- 
cials are  bredlcting  that  90  percent  of  obli- 
gated fuiids,  or  nearly  $14  billion  of  the  ini- 
tial $15  billion  authorization,  will  have  to  be 
financed ,  by  the  VS.  Treasury.  This  Is 
partly  b^use  industrial  applicants  Insist 
on  receiving  price  guarantees,  which  gener- 
ate direct  money  subsidies  when  a  synfuels 
project  Hecomes  operational.  Loan  guaran- 
tees. In  contrast,  may  cast  in  doubt  a  compa- 
ny's flnaaclal  Integrity,  and  so  are  of  limited 
value  to  I  eputable  companies. 

The  Energy  Security  Act's  production 
goals  arej  now  also  considered  Impossible  to 
meet,  Thfe  mandate  to  share  with  private  in- 
dustry the  technological  risks  of  producing 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  by  1992  would  require,  at 
present,  more  than  $400  billion  in  pubUc 
outlays.  Even  the  least  expensive  of  syn- 
thetic fu  ;ls.  oU  shale,  is  estimated  to  cost  an 
average  160  to  $90  per  barrel  over  the  20- 
year  lifespan  of  a  synfuels  plant,  according 
to  both  iie  SPC  and  Industry  experts.  With 
the  marUet  price  of  oil  currently  hovering 
around  { 28.  a  minimum  subsidy  of  $32  per 
barrel  Is  necessary  for  producers  to  break 
even.  Th  us,  the  $67-per-barTel  price  guaran- 
tees curi«ntly  offered  to  Investors  lay  the 
groundwork  for  $515  billion  In  public  com- 
mitment!. Synfuels  costing  an  average  $90 
per  barr  si  over  20  years,  such  as  coal  lique- 
faction, will  cause  federal  outlays  to  reach 


at  least  $818  billion  before  the  energy  secu- 
rity goal  defined  in  the  Energy  Security  Act 
is  achieved. 

The  SPC  and  its  supporters,  including  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  energy 
committees.  Sen.  James  McClure  (R-Ida.) 
and  Rep.  John  DlngeU  (D-Mlch.).  argue  that 
such  expenditures  are  acceptable  because 
they  do  not  affect  the  1984  budget,  but 
rather  reserve  their  full  budgetary  effects 
for  the  years  ahead.  An  SPC  spokesman 
boldly  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
SPC's  planned  $15  billion  obligations  do  not 
contribute  to  the  federal  deficit  because 
their  budgetary  effect  "will  take  place  two 
to  four  years  after  award"  of  the  guaran- 

Not  only  Is  such  disregard  for  future  fiscal 
resijonalblllty  alarming,  but  it  Is  also  mls- 
letuUng.  The  public  burden  today  Is  far 
greater  than  first  meets  the  eye  because 
current  interest  rates  are  pressured  upward 
by  Investors'  expectations  that  credit  mar- 
kets will  have  to  absorb  $14  billion  In  Treas- 
ury borrowings  on  behalf  of  the  SPC.  (If 
the  SPC's  request  for  access  to  the  remain- 
ing $68  bUllon  is  granted  In  1984.  Investors 
will  expect  an  additional  90  percent  of  that 
sum,  or  $82  billion,  in  public  borrowing,  to- 
taling almost  $75  billion  attributable  to  the 
SPC.)  Even  though  funds  have  yet  to  be 
transferred  to  particular  synfuels  projects— 
in  transactions  that  will  be  recorded  off- 
budget— the  effect  on  current  Interest  rates 
Is  the  same  as  an  anticipated  widening  of 
the  actual  1987-1990  federal  deficits. 

Sincere  advocates  of  the  SPC  who  argue 
that  the  country's  energy  security  must  be 
insured  at  any  cost  overlook  the  fact  that 
$15  billion  is  expected  to  purchase  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  less  than  60,000  barrels  a 
day  of  synfuels.  or  less  than  two  percent  of 
current  daUy  U.S.  Imports  of  oil  and  petrole- 
um products.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, in  contrast,  already  contains  about 
one  year's  supply  of  Imports  from  the 
Middle  East;  Its  transportation  and  storage 
costs  average  $3.75  per  barrel,  or  less  than 
$15  million  In  annual  goverrunent  outlays  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  oU. 

The  creation  of  a  centrally  planned  orga- 
nization such  as  the  SPC  was  more  a  con- 
gressional expression  for  "doing  something, 
even  If  it's  wrong."  in  the  immortal  words  of 
Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  (D-Ark.).  than  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  thoughtful  planning.  Rejected 
by  previous  Congresses,  synthetic  fuels  com- 
mercialization became  the  legislative  band- 
wagon of  the  96th  Congress.  Beginning  with 
a  relatively  modest  14-page,  $3  billion  pro- 
posal, synfuels  legislation  mushroomed 
when  the  Carter  administration  stepped  in 
with  its  $88  bUllon  scheme  to  be  funded  by 
revenues  generated  from  Its  proposed  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  The  Senate  then  tacked  on 
numerous  amendments,  packaging  synfuels 
development  with  solar  energy,  conserva- 
tion, gasohol.  and  other  energy  programs;  in 
addition.  It  abandoned  the  link  between  the 
synfuels  program  and  the  windfall  profits 
tax. 

The  conference  held  in  December  1979  to 
reconcUe  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
energy  security  bill  Involved  seven  compet- 
ing committees.  So  unwieldy  was  the  pro- 
posal that  almost  no  one  was  able  to  talk 
about  it  as  a  whole.  Eventually,  unnecessary 
or  excessive  items  were  added  rather  than 
deleted  from  the  bill  to  gain  support  for  a 
legislative  package.  Sen.  Bennett  Johnston 
(D-La.),  pleased  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment, remarked  that  "there's  something 
there  for  the  left  and  for  the  right."  When 
asked  if  the  bill  was  not  unlike  a  cookie  Jar. 


with  something  for  everyone.  Johnston  re- 
plied "all  of  the  cookies  are  good  for  the 
country."  The  bill  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  vote,  and  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Carter  on  June  30.  1980. 
Rep.  Wright  called  the  measure  "the  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation  we're  likely  to 
enact  this  year." 

WHAT  WEMT  WHONG? 

Why  the  SPC  went  wrong  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  number  of  factors.  Plrst.  the 
legislation  was  prepared  in  haste.  No  print- 
ed conference  report  was  available  at  the 
time  of  the  vote.  And  neither  Congress  nor 
the  public  was  given  sufficient  opportunity 
to  react  to  the  end  product.  There  was  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  energy  security,  but,  as 
Sen.  WUllam  Armstrong  (R-Col.)  conmient- 
ed.  "The  (SPC)  Is  not  .  .  .  supported  by 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  of  what  it 
takes  to  stimulate  meaningful  production  of 
energy  from.  .  .synthetic-fuels  substances." 
In  addition,  oil  price  Increases  failed  to 
materialize,  and  energy  users  and  suppliers 
demonstrated  a  responsiveness  to  economic 
developments  that  defied  the  SPC's  objec- 
tives. Oil  consumption  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  12  percent  since  1980  from  17 
million  barrels  per  day  to  15  million,  and 
the  share  of  oU  in  total  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption has  dropped  from  45  percent  to  38 
percent.  Energy  exploration  has  reached 
record  levels,  the  number  of  oU  wells  drilled 
having  more  than  doubled  to  40.298  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982  and  gas  wells  having 
surged  29  percent  to  18.953,  before  tapering 
off  in  recent  months. 

Most  significant  has  been  the  voluntary 
reduction  In  U.S.  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
product  Imports  from  6.9  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1980  to  an  average  4.4  million  in  1983. 
Greater  efficiency  of  energy  use  and  the 
consequent  movement  away  from  energy-In- 
tensive industries  make  it  unlikely,  further- 
more, that  imports  will  be  increased  to  raise 
Inventories  significantly.  Moreover,  global 
strategic  roles  have  been  reversed,  with  oll- 
exportlng  countries  more  dependent  than 
ever  on  capital  supplied  by  the  Industrial 
nations.  In  1980.  when  U.S.  oil-price  controls 
helped  boost  U.S.  Imports,  the  OPEC  na- 
tions enjoyed  a  $115  billion  current  account 
surplus;  today  their  current  account  has 
plunged  to  a  $27  billion  deficit,  explaining 
why  the  OPEC  cartel  Is  powerless  to  fix  oil 
prices  far  above  the  market  level. 

As  a  result,  wholesale  rejection  of  com- 
mercial synfuels  development  has  eliminat- 
ed SPC's  choice  of  attractive  opportunities. 
One  year  ago,  Exxon  abandoned  a  shale 
project  In  Parachute,  Colorado,  into  which 
it  had  already  sunk  $700  million.  Last  Octo- 
ber Sohio  renounced  participation  In  the 
proposed  $3  bUlion  Hampshire  coal-to-gaso- 
Une  project  In  Gillette.  Wyoming.  Ashland 
Oil  withdrew  from  a  proposed  multl-blllion- 
dollar  coal  gasification  project  one  month 
later. 

SPC's  misguided  mandate  was  also  strong- 
ly supported  by  a  constituency  of  pubUc 
policy  specialists  who  have  made  It  their 
cause  to  bemoan  the  market's  imperfections 
and  who  were  instrumental  In  Justifying  a 
colossal  federal  energy  program.  Proliferat- 
ing in  the  late  1970s,  in  tandem  with  the 
burgeoning  federal  energy  budget  that  su- 
ported  them  through  university  grants,  gov- 
ernment consulting  contracts,  and  direct 
employment  with  the  government,  these 
public  policy  specialists  have  successfully 
marketed  the  concept  of  a  "social  cost"  of 
imported  oil  to  be  as  high  as  $154  per  barrel. 
More  recently,  the  SPC  staff  induced  its 


president  and  vice  chairman,  Victor  A. 
Schroeder  (who  resigned  under  fire  In  late 
August),  to  announce  that  the  "real"  cost  of 
imported  oil  Is  $80  per  barrel  to  help  Justify 
$80-per-barrel  synfuels  subsidies. 

To  arrive  at  these  figures,  public  policy 
pundits  Imputed  dollar  costs  In  curious  ways 
to  economic  dislocations  produced  by  the 
two  world  oil  price  shocks,  including  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  the  OPEC  threat,  and 
the  inability  of  the  U.S.  to  exploit  its 
market  power.  These  social  costs  were  then 
spread  over  prevailing  oU  Import  levels, 
thereby  raising  the  per-barrel  "cost"  of  Im- 
ported oil  above  Its  market  level  of  approxi- 
mately $30  to  $154  (Stobaugh).  $70  (William 
Hogan  of  Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government),  $69  (William  Nordhaus  of 
Yale),  and  $48  (Stanford  Energy  Modeling 
Forum). 

In  reality,  the  1974-75  and  1980-82  reces- 
sions, which  resulted  In  part  from  oil  price 
Increases  and  were  aggravated  by  disinfla- 
tionary monetary  policies,  were  not  linked 
to  future  Imports  of  oil,  but  rather  to  past 
imports,  when  oil  could  be  purchased  for 
less  than  $3  a  barrel.  For  several  decades 
the  Industrial  nations  exploited  their 
market  power  to  Import  vast  amounts  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  at  prices 
far  below  competitive  levels.  The  Industrial 
nations  accrued  large  economic  benefits 
from  Imported  oil  during  this  period,  bene- 
fits that  cannot  be  ignored  today.  OPEC's 
nationalization  of  foreign  Interests  In  oil 
companies  based  In  the  Middle  East  shifted 
market  power  away  from  the  oU-consumlng 
nations  and  made  possible  the  first  oil  price 
shock.  Thus  the  social  costs  borne  by  the 
United  States  in  adjusting  to  real  oil  price 
increases  since  1973  have  been  the  price  of 
enjoying  $1-  to  $3-per-barrel  oU  In  prior 
years.  Such  costs  are  Irrelevant  In  designing 
current  energy  policy.  Moreover,  the  cur- 
rent distribution  of  economic  power  in  the 
world  oil  market  precludes  deliberate  supply 
disruptions  and.  therefore,  like  other  trade 
commodities  calls  for  no  ""national  policy" 
ataU. 

A  STtJDY  IK  CENTRAL  PLANNING 

Three  Important  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  the  SPC  experience  which  apply  to 
other  areas  of  public  policy  as  well. 

Plrst.  the  SPC  provides  a  textbook  case 
for  testing  and  comparing  the  effectiveness 
of  market-oriented  policies  and  centrally 
planned  government  programs  in  solving  a 
national  problem.  Oil  price  decontrol  was  a 
market  solution  to  oil  shortages,  whereas 
the  SPC  was  Intended  to  be  a  technocratic, 
centrally  administered  solution.  Decontrol 
has  resulted  in  lower  oil  corisumptlon  and 
Imports,  and  great  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. The  SPC  did  none  of  these;  instead,  it 
is  now  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  multibll- 
Uon-dollar  program  of  government  subsi- 
dies, and  in  the  process  it  has  created  a  self- 
serving  bureaucracy. 

The  trend  for  private  synfuels  sponsors  to 
return  to  Congress  for  subsidies  exceeding 
the  sum  specified  in  the  original  contractual 
arrangement  is  exemplified  by  the  Great 
Plains  project.  In  1980  American  Natural 
Resources,  leading  a  consortium  of  compa- 
nies Including  People's  Gas,  Tenneco,  and 
Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline,  had  their 
lobbyist  provide  the  exact  language  In  the 
Energy  Security  Act  to  underwrite  the  con- 
struction of  their  20,000-barrel-a-day  coal 
gasification  project  In  North  Dakota.  The 
Great  Pltilns  project  has  since  been  awarded 
over  $2  billion  In  federal  commitments.  But 
with  the  possibility  of  operating  losses 
reaching  $1.7  billion  If  oU  prices  faU  to  rise 


at  a  5  percent  aimual  rate,  project  sponsors 
are  presently  requesting  additional  federal 
assistance. 

A  second  lesson  from  the  SPC  experience 
Is  that  a  government  agency  entrusted  with 
enormous  administrative  flexlbUlty  and  vast 
sums  of  money  must  be  very  carefully 
staffed,  lest  It  succumb  to  self -promoting  ac- 
tivities. The  SPC  has  awarded  Its  perma- 
nent staff  aimual  salaries  as  high  as 
$108,000,  with  more  than  70  percent  of  non- 
clerical  personnel  earning  over  $40,000.  Sev- 
eral senior  executives  with  no  apparent 
qualifications  were  hired  on  the  basis  of  etu"- 
Uer  affiliations  with  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  chairman's  executive  secretary, 
who  Is  also  the  vice  chairman's  wife,  is  paid 
In  excess  of  $31,000  a  year.  Chairman  Noble 
originally  volimteered  to  work  for  one  dollar 
per  year,  but  was  pressured— on  grounds 
that  he  should  appear  professional— Into  ac- 
cepting a  $69,000  salary,  which  he  promptly 
declared  he  would  donate  to  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  his  choice  which  raises  the 
question  why  taxpayers  should  pay  for  Mr. 
Noble's  charity.  SPC  officials  have  refused 
to  exhibit  such  elementary  signs  of  good 
will  as  to  place  their  assets  in  a  blind  trust 
while  they  select  companies  for  $15  billion 
in  financial  assistance.  Thus  a  mockery  has 
been  made  of  congressional  Intent  to  attract 
the  nation's  best  talent  by  exempting  the 
SPC  from  government  pay  scales  and  con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions. 

Exemption  from  public  and  congressional 
oversight  has  also  permitted  the  SPC  to 
stonewall  attempts  by  Congress  and  the 
public  to  acquire  nonproprietary  informa- 
tion about  the  corporation's  activities.  This 
advantage.  In  turn,  has  encouraged  SPC  to 
resist  curtailments  in  Its  scope  necessitated 
by  changing  economic  conditions  and  to 
behave  in  a  way  that  runs  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  enabling  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  planning  department  has  begun 
spending  $10  million  on  outside  consultants 
to  help  Justify  some  or  all  of  the  slated  $68 
billion  congressional  authorization  In  1984. 
The  Inspector  General's  office  hired  on  a 
permanent  basis  two  former  consultants 
who  failed  to  deliver  a  report  for  which  they 
were  paid  $35,000.  The  private  sector's  rejec- 
tion of  commercial  synfuels  Induced  Schroe- 
der to  announce  that  the  government  would 
own  synfuels  project  If  no  one  else  did;  the 
board  of  directors  then  decided  to  obligate 
over  $1  billion  to  peat,  heavy  oil.  and  tar 
sands,  thereby  affronting  the  legislation's 
primary  goal  of  transforming  the  nation's 
major  resources  of  coal  and  shale  into 
usable  substitutes  for  crude  oil. 

Further,  financial  assistance  has  been  of- 
fered to  Kuwait,  Japan,  and  Germany,  an 
odd  approach  to  enhancing  U.S.  energy  se- 
curity. And  according  to  SFC's  executive 
vice  president.  Jim  Bowden.  plans  are  un- 
derway to  expand  the  nominal  $15  blUIon 
obligational  authority,  which  is  currently 
available,  to  $27  billion  by  allowing  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  loan  guarantees  to  be 
converted  into  price  guarantees  when  plant 
construction  ends;  such  roll-over  financing 
shifts  almost  the  entire  risk  of  a  project 
onto  the  taxpayer. 

The  third  lesson  taught  by  the  SPC  expe- 
rience is  that  the  implementation  of  a  U.S. 
president's  policies  depends  critically  upon 
the  government's  middle-level  managers. 
The  administration  has  largely  failed  in  its 
efforts  to  appoint  to  middle-level  positions 
professionals  sympathetic  to  its  outlook  on 
the  role  of  government.  As  a  result,  budget 
cuts  have  been  prevented  or  undermined  by 


the  existing  cadre  of  managers  whose  career 
advancement  hinges  on  prolonged  federal 
Involvements. 

And  so  It  Is  with  the  SFC  staff.  It  has  suc- 
cessfully Imposed  Its  view  on  a  board  of  di- 
rectors inexperienced  in  the  operation  of 
government,  and  It  has  purged  Internal  dis- 
senters. One  department  intends  to  spend 
up  to  $10  million  in  grants  to  SPC  sympa- 
thizers from  Industry  and  academla  to  pre- 
pare a  "Comprehensive  Strategy"  Justifying 
a  further  $68  blUlon  in  congressional  appro- 
priations. This  department  has  been  staffed 
by  an  assortment  of  public  policy  specialists 
who  are  on  record  as  forceful  sympathizers 
of  a  large-scale  SPC  effort.  The  arrogance 
of  a  bureaucrat  about  electoral  accountabil- 
ity is  captured  in  the  words  of  the  acting  di- 
rector of  policy  development:  ""I  find  [the 
position]  unsupportable"  he  writes,  "that 
optimal'  economic  Instruments  are  'deter- 
mined by  the  political  process.' "  It  is  luire- 
alistlc  to  expect  the  SPC  to  be  sympathetic 
to  congresslonally  proposed  curtailments  of 
its  activities  when  it  is  managed  by  a  staff 
committed  to  the  federal  bureaucracy's  con- 
tinued role  in  energy. 

ABOUSHING  THE  SPC 

The  case  against  the  U.S.  Synthetic  F*uels 
Corporation  is  overwhelming  on  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  grounds.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  over  the  past  decade  Western 
Industrial  nations,  largely  free  of  oil  price 
controls,  have  become  sufficiently  respon- 
sive in  their  energy  consumption,  imports, 
and  production  to  preclude  manipulative  In- 
creases in  the  price  of  oil  without  also  creat- 
ing excess  supply.  The  wholesale  rejection 
of  commercial  synfuels  projects  by  major  oU 
companies  further  Indicates  the  unproflta- 
blllty  of  such  ventures,  and  hence  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  the  federal  budget  that 
wlU  follow  if  the  SPC  proceeds  according  to 
its  plan.  In  addition,  the  SPC's  administra- 
tive abuses  and  internal  mismanagement 
discredit  its  board,  the  administration,  and 
Congress. 

To  abolish  the  SFC  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
The  SFC's  creation  was  an  honest  mistake, 
made  during  troubled  times.  But  now.  when 
much  effort  is  being  devoted  to  restraining 
the  size  of  social  and  defense  programs,  it  is 
inconceivable  why  the  SFC  should  be 
spared.  Unlike  the  energy  and  education  de- 
partments, the  SFC  does  not  even  enjoy  the 
shield  of  an  Indigenous  lobby;  nor  does  it 
bestow  significant  political  gain  on  either 
party. 

At  the  least,  therefore,  an  amendment  to 
treat  the  SPC's  activity  as  an  on-budget 
entry  would  subject  the  organization  to 
public  and  congressional  scrutiny.  Transfer- 
ring SFC's  activities  to  a  conventional  feder- 
al agency,  such  as  the  Energy  Department, 
would  have  the  triple  advantage  of  subject- 
ing the  SPC  to  on-budget  treatment:  The 
SFC  would  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  the  civil-service  system  and  to  conflict-of- 
interest  and  sunshine  legislation;  and  to 
pressure  at  the  cabinet  level  for  all  agencies 
to  make  budgetary  concessions  contributing 
to  paring  down  the  synfuels  program.  The 
most  effective  approach  would  be  simply  to 
rescind  Title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
thereby  abolishing  the  SFC. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  this 
year  in  both  chambers  of  Congress  to 
•"eliminate  a  crash  commercialization  pro- 
gram" in  synthetic  fuels,  as  described  by 
Rep.  Tom  Corcoran  (R-m.).  But  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  with  oversight. 
Sen.  McClure  and  Rep.  Philip  Sharp  (D- 
Ind.).  oppose  the  measures  and  have  post- 
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poned  heiings.  meanwhile,  as  SPC  obli- 
gates event  additional  dollar.  It  lays  the  con- 
tractual foundation  for  government  Involve- 
ment spanning  decades.  With  federal  budget 
deficits  ov*r  the  course  of  1984-88  estimated 
at  around  I  »800  billion.  Congress  can  seize 
the  opportimlty  to  slash  $88  billion,  or  more 
than  10  percent  at  once. 

Mr.  PRJdxMIRE.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader). 

Mr.  BAJKER.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  1  mlniite  left,  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion.       , 

The  AOTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thi  Senator  from  Washington. 
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and  insightful  article  on 

and  the  place  in  our  history 

of  my  i^te  senior  colleague,  Senator 

Jackson. , 

:sident,  I  ask  uanimous  con 
that  article  be  printed  in  the 
this  point. 

ing  no  objection,  the  aurticle 
red  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 
Th*  World  According  to  Scoop 
I  (By  George  Weigel) 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jaclsson  had  led  a  full 
life,  and  tied  In  the  full  flush  of  his  Intellec- 
tual and  political  powers.  The  personal  pain, 
sharp  as  it  may  be  this  week.,  will  eventually 
pass.  But  [there  is  a  public  tragedy  in  Jack- 
son's deatti  that  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  salve,  ^r  Henry  Jackson's  passing  marks 
if  a  crucially  important  era  in 
political  culture,  and  leaves  a 
in  our  public  life  that  will  not  be 
>d— If  indeed  it  can  be  filled  at  all. 
jntial  politics  of  Henry  Jackson 
auii^  iin*4  clear  focus  for  me  this  past  May 
in  Wsishiigton.  DC.  At  an  evening  described 
by  host  ben  Wattenberg  as  "what  seems 
like  the  42nd  resurrection  of  the  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majority,"  Jackson  shared 
a  panel  discussion  on  Central  America  with 
Bill  Doherty  of  the  APU-CIO's  land-reform- 
ing American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopmen  t.  UN  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
iTcongressmen  Stephen  Solarz  and 
^ames.  In  the  audience  were  Tom 
Foley,  Jim  Wright,  Albert  Shanker,  The 
New  Rep  iblic's  Morton  Kondracke,  histori- 
an Allen  Weinstein,  and  the  former  presi- 
dent of  E 1  Salvador,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 
Here,  anong  those  Democrats  (and  demo- 
crats) wll  h  whom  he  was  most  ideologically 
in  tune,  J  ackson  was  at  this  very  best. 

His  hi  shly-developed  geopolitical  sense 
was  evident  from  his  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
stake  in  a  destabilized  Central  American 
isthmus.  But  what  most  distinguished  Jack- 
son was  nis  ability,  stated  simply  but  per- 
suasively to  see  the  dilemma  of  Central 
America  whole.  For  Jackson  knew,  and  said 
in  effect  that  night,  that  the  argument  be- 
tween the  Alexander  Halgs  and  the  Cyrus 
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flinch  f r(  im  the  security  and  military  dimen- 


sions of  the  question.  But  he  insisted  that, 
even  as  the  Soviet/Cuban  role  had  to  be 
faced  and  a  "security  shield"  developed  for 
the  region,  the  root  causes  of  Central  Amer- 
ica's turmoil  were  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. Any  American  policy  that  did  not 
help  create  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  of  that  tortured  area  could  see  a  per- 
sonal stake  In  democracy,  and  the  resolution 
of  their  grievances  through  political  rather 
than  Marxist-revolutionary  means,  was 
bound  to  fall. 

It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  describe 
Henry  Jackson  as  a  'hawk, "  and  his  own 
rhetoric  over  the  years  did  its  share  to  con- 
tribute to  such  Imagery.  But  to  dismiss 
Jackson  in  those  crude  terms  is  a  disservice 
to  a  much  more  Intellectually  complex  man. 
It  also  fundamentally  distorts  that  current 
in  American  political  culture— liberal,  anti- 
communist  Internationalism- which  gave 
birth  to  much  of  the  best  in  America's  post- 
World  War  II  foreign  policy,  and  of  which 
Jackson  was  the  last  remaining  senior 
spokesman.  In  that  sense,  what  has  died 
with  Henry  Jackson  is  a  tradition  that 
traced  its  ancestry  through  Harry  Truman 
and  Dean  Acheson,  and  whose  most  roman- 
tic expression  (despite  subsequent  mytholo- 
glzing)  was  the  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
almost  took  Jackson  as  his  running  mate  in 
1960. 

It  was  this  centrist  core  of  the  national 
Democratic  Party,  sustained  by  currents 
then  dominant  In  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, that  guided  America's  emergence  as  a 
global  power  with  responsibilities  for  the 
future  course  of  world  history.  It  is  easy  to 
forget,  over  two  generations,  how  much  of  a 
sea-change  these  Democrats  effected.  Amer- 
ica was  not  in  an  internationalist  mood 
coming  out  of  World  War  II.  Conservative 
Democrats  worried  about  the  effects  of  a 
wide-ranging  international  engagement  on 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  especially 
on  the  budget.  The  Taf  t  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  with  whom  Arthur  Vandenberg 
and  E)wight  Elsenhower  finally  broke  ranks, 
but  which  helped  produce  Joseph  McCar- 
thy, remained  profoundly  isolationist.  The 
American  intellectual  Left  was  torn  by  its 
own  internecine  battles  between  Stalinists 
and  anti-Stallnlsts.  Two  expressions  of  this 
warfare  were  the  Henry  Wallace  campaign 
and  the  original  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (not  to  be  confused  ideologically 
with  the  same  organization  today).  In  this 
cauldron  of  ideological  battle,  and  faced 
with  such  brute  facts  of  history  as  the  col- 
lapse of  the  British  empire  and  Soviet  In- 
transigence in  Greece.  Iran,  and  Eastern 
Europe  (particularly  Czechoslovakia),  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Jackson  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  designed  a  complex 
and  not-to-be-oversimpllfled  model  for 
America's  unavoidable  engagement  with  the 
world. 

A  sharp,  unsentimental  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Leninist  state  that  had  emerged  from 
the  war  as  a  global  superpower  was  surely  a 
dominant  characteristic  of  their  analysis. 
Taken  to  an  oversimplified  extreme,  that 
anti-communism  helped  bring  about  the 
stlll-unfoldlng  tragedy  of  Southeast  Asia. 
But  there  was  much  more  to  this  perspec- 
tive than  its  firm  convictions  about  the  In- 
tentions of  Soviet  power. 

Men  like  Jackson  had  cut  their  political 
teeth,  and  built  much  of  their  political  base, 
on  the  American  trade  union  movement, 
which  throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  massive  contest  for 
power  between  communists  and  anti-com- 
munist liberals  and  social  democrats.  Those 


who  came  out  of  this  milieu  knew  that 
sheer  anti-communism  was  not  enough,  any 
more  than  exclusively  military  responses  to 
revolutionary  circumstances  could  succeed. 
That  most  volatile  of  human  ideas— that 
things  didn't  have  to  be  the  way  they  were— 
had  been  loosed  on  the  world,  just  as  it  had 
been  loosed  within  the  American  working 
class  In  the  first  three  decades  of  this  centu- 
ry. The  contest  for  pwwer  In  the  world 
would  be  decided,  as  it  had  been  domestical- 
ly, by  an  ability  to  meet  the  communist 
challenge,  not  with  the  nostrums  of  laissez- 
faire  conservatism,  but  by  effective  pro- 
grams of  social  change  and  development. 

The  rebirth  of  Europe  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II,  the  emergence  of  a  nascent 
community  of  democracies  rooted  In  the 
North  Altantlc  community  but  extending 
beyond  it,  the  containment  of  Stalin's  more 
gross  territorial  ambitions:  all  these  were  at 
least  partially  the  responsibility,  and  the 
great  accomplishment,  of  liberal,  anti-com- 
munist internationalists  like  Henry  Jackson. 
Their  ability  to  weave  between  the  twin 
dangers  of  the  Right— isolationism  or  mind- 
lessly confrontational  anti-Sovietism  that 
refused  to  engage  with  the  world's  other 
dominant  power— and  the  sentimentality  of 
the  Left  played  no  small  part  In  shaping  a 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  allowed  a  figure  like 
Jolin  Kennedy  to  be  the  revered  world 
symbol  of  hope  that  he  became. 

In  the  bitter  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  a  de- 
bacle during  which  many  liberal  anti-com- 
munists forgot  the  social  reform  dimension 
of  their  analysis,  the  Jackson  worldvlew  was 
increasingly  dismissed  as  irrelevant,  anach- 
ronistic, dangerous.  The  1970s,  at  least  on 
the  short  view,  look  now  like  the  decade  in 
which  cruder  analyses  and  more  strident 
voices  came  to  dominate  public  discussion 
and  foreign  policy.  The  idea  that  democracy 
is  not  a  North  Atlantic  peculiarity,  but  a 
universal  yearning  of  all  peoples  who  wish 
to  control  their  own  fate,  was  largely  reject- 
ed, by  both  Left  and  Right  (for  different 
reasons,  of  course).  The  notion  that  the 
Soviet  agenda  was  to  be  challenged,  con- 
tained, and  ultimately  changed  through 
imaginative  US  policies  was  replaced  by  an 
emphasis  on  accommodation,  a  theme  ad- 
vanced not  only  (or  even  most  effectively) 
by  the  new  liberals,  but  by  such  major  fig- 
ures In  the  American  business  community  as 
Armand  Hammer.  Donald  Kendall,  and 
Cyrus  Eaton.  New  forms  of  isolationism 
emerged,  again  from  both  Left  and  Right. 
Human  rights  were  not  to  be  a  major  focus 
of  US  efforts  in  the  world. 

The  aftershocks  of  Iran.  Afghanistan,  and 
Poland,  and  the  relentless  drive  of  Soviet 
military  expansion,  have  brought  us.  In  a 
great  historical  Irony,  back  to  a  situation 
and  a  set  of  arguments  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  immediate  post-World  War  II 
period.  Having  survived  politically  the  fire- 
storm of  the  late  '60s  and  early  '705,  Jackson 
was  beginning  to  appear,  not  as  a  fossil,  but 
as  a  statesman. 

His  measured  approach  to  the  multiple, 
connected  crises  of  Central  America  was,  in 
my  view,  the  best  single  sign  of  hope  over 
the  past  year.  It  contained  aU  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  traditional  line:  that  Soviet 
power  had  to  be  faced  squarely:  that  con- 
fronting that  reality  involved  security  ques- 
tions and  military  issues;  but  that  the  final 
resolution  of  the  crisis  would  not  be  military 
in  nature,  but  had  to  Involve  a  thorough- 
going economic,  social,  and  political  reform 
In  the  region.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person,  or  set  of  political  pressures,  it  was 
Jackson's  ability  to  take  the  partial  truths 


of  the  Halg  and  Vance  views,  and  weave  a 
more  complete  truth  out  of  them,  that  led 
to  a  changed  administration  approach  to 
Central  America,  the  apix>lntment  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  and  the  designation 
of  Richard  Stone  as  special  envoy  to  the 
region,  and  the  (admittedly  faint)  glimmers 
of  possibility  that  had  begun  to  cut  through 
the  darkness  of  a  polarized  American  public 
debate  and  the  Increasingly  deadly  situation 
on  the  ground  in  Central  America.  That 
Jackson's  voice  In  this  ongoing  argument— 
which  is  by  no  means  resolved,  commissions 
and  envoys  notwithstanding— has  now  been 
stilled  is  a  public  tragedy  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. As  I  look  through  the  current  roster 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  find  a  single  figure.  Republi- 
can or  E>emocrat,  who  will  raise  the  Jackso- 
nlan  perspective,  much  less  bring  to  it  the 
authority  of  age  and  experience  that  would 
have  been  Jackson's.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Henry  Jackson  was  on  the  verge  of  as- 
suming the  statesman's  mantle  that  had  so 
long  eluded  him,  through  his  own  faults, 
but  also  through  others',  he  Is  gone. 

There  is  also  bitter  irony  in  the  accident 
of  history  (or  design  of  an  Inscrutable  Provi- 
dence) that  combined,  in  a  single  day,  Jack- 
son's death  and  the  brutal  murder  of  269 
Korea  Air  Lines  passengers  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jackson's  response  to  this  crime,  at 
what  became  his  flnsil  press  conference,  was 
a  model  of  the  kind  of  mature  statesman- 
ship that  he  had  begun  to  incarnate.  The 
facts  of  the  case  could  not  be  denied;  the 
truth  of  Soviet  responsibility  had  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, here  and  In  Moscow.  Moreover, 
the  question  of  just  what  It  Is  about  the 
Soviet  system  that  brought  It  to  such  an  un- 
conscionable act  had  to  be  thought  through: 
are  we  right  In  assuming  that  Soviet  leaders 
0{>erat€  under  the  same  set  of  moral  con- 
straints that,  however  weakly,  still  shape 
our  own  policy  calculus?  But  to  this  realism 
Jackson  brought  a  measure  of  that  calm 
which  seems  to  come  from  both  understand- 
ing and  long  exijerience.  Unlike  those  ele- 
ments on  the  Right  that  saw  In  the  KAL 
tragedy  the  occasion  flnaUy  to  declare  the 
Soviet  Union  a  pariah  nation,  with  which  no 
other  power  should  have  any  responsible 
business,  Jackson  knew,  and  stated,  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  disengagement, 
but  a  kind  of  engagement  that  both  faced 
the  facts  of  Soviet  responsibUlty  and  worked 
to  change  their  policy  so  that  such  a  trage- 
dy could  not  happen  again.  Jackson  under- 
stood that  the  KAL  crime  could  not  be  put 
only,  or  even  primarily.  Into  a  US/Sovlet 
framework,  but  had  to  be  seen  for  what  It 
essentially  was:  a  great,  new  tear  In  the  al- 
ready-tattered fabric  of  world  order.  It  was 
the  "International  community,"  Jackson 
said,  that  had  to  take  responsibility  for  as- 
serting the  complete  unacceptablllty  of  a 
crime  such  as  the  Soviets',  and  for  devising 
a  response  to  the  crime  that  lowered  the 
chances  of  its  repetition. 

"International  community"  is  one  of  those 
stock  phrases  that  politicians  and  diplomats 
often  trot  out  in  moments  of  stress,  or  when 
effective  national  action  seems  unlikely. 
But,  for  Jackson,  "International  communi- 
ty" meant,  I  think,  something  very  real,  or 
at  least  something  that  ought  to  be  real. 
Jackson's  extensive  Involvement  In  military 
hardware  Issues,  and  his  role  as  resident 
critic  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  can  obscure 
other  commitments  that  ran  just  as  deeply 
(deeper,  I  believe)  in  his  politics.  We  should 
not  forget  that  it  was  Jackson  who,  with 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  and  a  small  band 
of  centrist  Democrats,  re-established  human 


rights  as  a  central  focus  of  US  foreign 
policy,  quite  before  Jimmy  Carter  was  even 
a  blip  on  the  national  political  radar. 

It  was  this  commitment  to  human  rights, 
I  think,  that  was  most  basic  In  Jackson's 
antl-communlsm.  Jackson  had,  at  his  best,  a 
rare  geopolitical  clairvoyance;  he  under- 
stood the  central  reality  of  power  in  world 
politics,  and  the  power  threat  posed  by  the 
USSR.  But  what  sustained  Jackson  In  his 
antl-communlsm,  partlculso'ly  during  those 
long  years  when  It  was  so  unfashionable, 
was.  I  would  guess,  a  profound  moral  revul- 
sion at  the  nature  of  the  Leninist/Stalinist 
state,  and  what  it  did  to  Individual  human 
lives.  Jackson,  steeped  in  Scandinavian  Prot- 
estantism, knew  instinctively  that  the  City 
of  God  and  the  City  of  This  World  are  dis- 
tinct realities;  but  he  also  knew  that  they 
intersected  as  the  most  crucial  points  of 
human  politics,  when  the  questions  become, 
what  is  a  good  person  and  the  good  state, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two?  Jack- 
son was  no  political  rhetorician,  a  flaw  that 
surely  contributed  to  his  failed  presidential 
ambitions,  so  one  will  probably  look  long 
and  far  to  find  such  sentiments  In  his  public 
statements.  But  a  careful  tracltlng  of  the 
trajectory  of  his  career— and  its  remarkable 
consistency  of  perspective,  for  both  good 
and  ill— will,  I  think,  reveal  these  kinds  of 
concerns  as  not  only  present,  but  basic. 

In  the  short  term,  there  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  public  memorial  to  Heru-y  Jack- 
son than  a  US  response  to  the  Korea  Air 
Lines  tragedy  that  did  justice  to  the  full 
measure  of  Jackson's  multi-layered  world- 
view.  Such  a  response  might  strike  at  least 
the  following  notes,  and  operate  along  the 
following  lines: 

The  destruction  of  KAL  flight  007  would 
be  put  Into  Its  appropriate  context,  which  Is 
not  primarily  US/Soviet,  but  International, 
American  officials  would  make  it  clear  that. 
In  our  minds,  what  has  been  done  here  Is 
most  fundamentally  a  brutal  violation  of 
basic  tenets  of  international  law.  The  Inter- 
national community  is  too  fragile  now,  we 
would  emphasize,  for  such  behavior  to  go 
unremarked,  unchsillenged,  and  unchanged. 

The  traditional  Soviet  fear  of  territorial 
encroachment,  with  its  deep  roots  in  Rus- 
sian culture  and  history,  is  an  acknowledged 
factor  in  world  affairs.  But  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  excuse  for  inexcusable 
behavior,  because  radical  openness  to 
others'  power  is  in  fact  the  condition  of  the 
whole  world  today.  Such  is  the  real  meaning 
of  interdependence,  and  the  source  of  much 
of  the  volatility  of  International  life  today. 

Because  of  the  intemationfil  implications 
of  the  Soviets'  action,  the  immediate,  appro- 
priate political  fonmi  for  dealing  with  it  is 
the  United  Nations.  The  predicUble  failure 
of  the  UN  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem, though,  should  not  be  the  occasion  to 
abandon  the  idea  that  crimes  against  the 
International  conmiunlty  must  be  dealt  with 
on  an  International  basis,  by  whatever  func- 
tioning elements  of  international  life  now 
exist.  There  are  two  International  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  who  could  be  very 
effective  in  imposing  sanctions  challenging 
the  USSR's  access  to  international  civil 
aviation,  whose  rules  It  has  drastically 
broken.  The  sanction,  in  general,  would  be 
denial  of  Soviet  access  to  the  International 
air  travel  system.  The  organizations  that 
could  make  this  possible  are  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tions, and  the  International  Association  of 
Air-Traffic  Controllers.  The  former  should 
refuse  to  fly  into  the  USSR,  or  any  other 
nation  which  votes  against  a  UN  General 


Assembly  censure  of  the  Soviet  action  off 
Korea.  The  air-traffic  controllers  should 
refuse  to  handle  any  Aeroflot  flights  that 
leave  the  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
of  these  sanctions  would  remain  In  place, 
until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  government 
acknowledges  its  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  KAL  flight  007.  apologizes  publicly  for 
that  crime,  offers  compensation  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  of  the  incident,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  refrain  from  such  barba- 
rism in  the  future.  The  sanctions  would  be 
automatically  re-applied  If  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Indeed  any  other  nation,  commits 
such  a  crime  a«aln. 

Such  a  response,  which  does  not  acquiesce 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  Soviet  pwwer,  but 
seeks  to  change  those  realities  through  ef- 
fective, non-military  action,  would  be  firmly 
within  the  Jacksonlan  tradition.  It  seems 
that  we  are  often  unable  to  face  the  facts 
about  the  Soviet  system  when  the  tragedies 
it  perpetrates  are  large-scale:  the  purge 
trials  of  the  1930s,  the  postwar  violations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  invasions  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1968  and  Afghanistan  In  1978.  the 
pressure  on  Polish  trade  unionists,  the  abid- 
ing horrors  of  Gulag  and  the  psychiatric 
hospitals.  It  is  only  when  the  issue  becomes 
personalized,  as  in  the  death  of  269  Innocent 
travelers,  that  the  full  message  comes  home. 

Henry  Jackson  would  surely  have  wanted 
us  to  take  the  full  measure  of  that  message, 
to  drink  to  the  bottom,  in  effect,  the  cup 
from  which  he  drank  for  four  decades.  But 
he  would  want  more.  He  would  want  Amer- 
ica to  act  as  if  it  were  in  fact,  as  well  as 
theory,  the  confident  democracy  our  rheto- 
ric proclaims  us  to  be.  He  would  want  us  to 
act  in  ways  that  changed  Soviet  policy,  and 
not  merely  be  revolted  by  it.  He  would  want 
us  to  act  in  a  manner  that  strengthened  the 
capacity  of  this  fragile  world  to  resolve  Its 
differences  without  the  military  force  he 
spent  so  much  of  his  public  life  defending. 

In  the  cold  light  of  history,  there  will 
surely  be  much  with  which  to  find  fault  In 
Jackson's  worldvlew,  his  policies,  and  his 
rhetoric,  as  there  would  be  with  any  signifi- 
cant public  figure.  It  is  those  who  make  no 
difference  who  are  largely  Immune  from 
reasonable  criticism.  But,  for  the  moment, 
as  we  reflect  on  the  incredible  twists  of  fate 
which  now  inextricably  link  his  death  to  the 
raw  dimensions  of  power  which  he  tried  to 
address,  what  seems  most  Important  is  not 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  on  Vietnam, 
and  when,  or  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
on  SALT  II,  and  how.  What  seems  impor- 
tant is  that  he  saw  clearly  the  central  co- 
nundrum of  our  times— that  the  problem  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  urgent  problem  of 
war  cannot  be  untangled— and  Insisted  that 
resolving  the  first  dilemma  and  the  second 
must  be  a  concurrent  process.  It  is  that  mes- 
sage of  Henry  Jackson,  so  often  obscured  by 
others  of  his  voices,  that  will  be  most 
missed.  For  In  it  resided  his  enduring  great- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  there  is  1  minute  left,  no  other 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  inquire  whether  there 
is  further  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
US.  F&RTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORC^  IN  LEBANON 
The  AfcTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Uider  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  which  the  clerk  will 
report.  ^  „ 
The  lejglslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  senatfe  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to 
fcuthortze  the  further  participation  of  U.S. 
armed  farces  In  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping f^rce  in  Lebanon. 

The  ^nate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. W|io  jrields  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BJNGAlilAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  |hat  we  are  debating  today  is 
one  of  1  potentially  historic  Implica- 
tions. v;fhatever  we  do  or  whatever  we 
ultimately  decide,  our  actions  in  this 
body  wul  constitute  a  permsaient  and 
Irrevocaple  contribution  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government.  We  will  be  establishing 
precedents  for  this  and  future  Con- 
gresses »s  they  consider  vital  questions 
of  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad. 

The  darrent  situation  In  Lebanon  is 
both  important  and  complex,  and  I 
urge  mi  colleagues  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  crisis  to  consider  the  f  unda- 
mental  Tconstitutlonal  Issues  involved 
and  to  recognize  the  implications  of 
this  debate  for  other  times  and  other 
crises.    ■ 

Todai  the  debate  is  largely  couched 
In  term  i  of  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Vi  e  are  arguing  whether  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  constitutional,  whether 
It  applljs  to  the  situation  in  Lebanon, 
and.  if  it  does  apply,  whether  we 
should  suspend  its  effect  for  the  18- 
month  Iperlod  that  the  President  has 
requestpd. 

Most  j  Americans,  however,  are  not 
constitutional  scholars  or  parliamen- 
tarians, and  the  questions  on  their 
minds  loday  concern  not  the  legalities 
but  wh  It  are  the  purposes  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary irvolvement  in  this  region  far 
from  cur  own  shores?  What  do  we 
hope  t)  accomplish  In  Lebanon?  Can 
we  reaistically  expect  to  achieve  our 
goals,  li  rhatever  they  are?  How  long  do 
we  ne«d  direct  involvement  of  U.S. 
militar '  persormel  In  that  country? 

It  se<:ms  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bui  den  of  proof  Is  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  answer  those  questions  for 
us  and  for  the  American  people  before 
it  asks  us  to  give  an  18-month  blank 
check   o  pursue  policies  that  it  seems 


unable 
The 


to  articulate, 
administration 


is  putting 


cart   bjfore   the   horse.   It   seeks 


the 
our 


agreement  to  following  a  path  which 
takes  it  Into  1985  without  stating 
where  that  path  Is  expected  to  lead. 

Any  administration,  and  not  just 
this  one,  that  would  seek  to  Involve 
American  military  forces  in  actual  or 
potential  hostilities  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  needs  to  articulate 
its  reasons  for  doing  so  clearly  and  ef- 
fectively. So  far  that  has  not  been 
done. 

Legislatively,  the  questions  before  us 
are  relatively  clearcut. 

First.  Is  the  War  Powers  Act  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  Congress 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution? 

Second,  does  the  War  Powers  Act 
apply  to  the  U.S.  military  contingent 
operating  as  part  of  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon? 

Third,  should  the  Congress,  at  this 
time,  suspend  the  60-  to  90-day  time 
period  provided  for  In  the  act  and.  in- 
stead, authorize  the  troops  to  remain 
In  combat  In  Lebanon  for  18  months? 
Let  us  take  each  of  these  three  ques- 
tions In  order. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  constitutional,  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  act  was  and  Is  a  logical 
implementation  of  the  powers  as- 
signed by  the  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  reassertlon  of  the  fionda- 
mental  right  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  have  a  say  In 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  The  act  was 
passed  "to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  ensure  that  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  In- 
troduction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities." 

The  Constitution  reserves  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  the  power  to  declare  or 
not  to  declare  war. 

Today  we  face  assertions  that  the 
I>resldent's  roll  as  Commander  in 
Chief  permits  him  to  carry  out  unilat- 
erally whatever  military  mission  he 
deems  appropriate  absent  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  But  we  find  our- 
selves In  an  age  when  few  wars  are  de- 
clared but  many  are  fought. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  our  last 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  made 
almost  42  years  ago.  before  this  Sena- 
tor was  even  bom.  Yet  our  Nation  has 
fought  two  bloody  and  bitter  major 
conflicts  In  the  Intervening  years  in 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
died  without  the  benefit  of  such  a  dec- 
laration. 

The  War  Powers  Act  Is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  It  Implements  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  commit  U.S. 
military  forces  to  war.  declared  or  oth- 
erwise. It  must  be  Invoked  when,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Act: 

United  States  Armed  Forces  are  intro- 
duced into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  In  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances. .  .  . 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. That  is  whether  the  War  Powers 


Act  applies  to  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  In  In  Lebanon.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  serious  disagreement 
about  this  issue.  By  any  commonsense 
reading  of  the  language  of  the  act.  it  Is 
clear  that  our  troops  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  a  full  month  ago.  on  August 
28. 

The  final  legislative  Issue  we  face  Is 
whether  Congress,  while  contending 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  must  be  com- 
plied with,  should  set  aside  the  time 
periods  provided  for  in  the  act  and  au- 
thorize the  I»resldent  at  this  time  to 
keep  troops  there  a  full  18  months. 

In  other  words,  having  gained  the 
grudging  acceptance  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  and  the  War  Powers  Act 
do  Indeed  require  congressional  par- 
ticipation In  decisions  of  war  and 
peace,  do  we  then  intend  to  cede  virtu- 
ally imllmited  authority  back  to  the 
executive  branch  for  a  full  year  and  a 
half? 

My  view.  Mr.  President,  Is  that  first 
we  need  to  know  what  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  do  in  Lebanon.  Our  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  of  law  means  that 
we  must  Insist  upon  the  full  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Having  done  so.  we  should 
allow  the  President  and  his  advisers  a 
suitable  amount  of  time  to  define  and 
present  their  policies  to  this  body  and 
to  the  American  public. 

In  that  time,  we  can  see  if  the  cur- 
rent cease-fire  will  hold  and  if  negotia- 
tions follow,  and  President  Reagan  can 
Issue  a  precise  statement  of  U.S.  policy 
goals,  interests,  and  Intentions.  If  con- 
tinued U.S.  involvement  In  the  search 
for  peace  and  stability  In  Lebanon  Is 
still  needed  after  that,  the  Congress 
could  and,  I  am  certain,  would  author- 
ize It.  But  we  need  to  be  told  what  we 
are  attempting  to  accomplish— not 
just  how  long  we  might  need  to  do  so. 
A  suitable  amoimt  of  time.  In  my 
mind,  does  not  mean  a  grant  extend- 
ing to  some  far-distant  date  in  1985.  by 
which  time,  the  shapers  of  the  current 
course  of  action  may  all  be  returned  to 
private  life. 

Judgments  about  American  dedica- 
tion In  this  crisis  will  not  be  based  on 
the  length  of  the  period  that  we  au- 
thorize. They  will  be  based  on  the 
soundness  of  our  policies  and  the  una- 
nimity with  which  we  act.  If  the  Presi- 
dent tnily  Is  Interested  in  compromise 
and  in  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances, we  must  be  willing  to  work  with 
him  to  shape  a  desired  consensus. 
Then  we  can  either  extend  our  partici- 
pation In  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Leb- 
anon or  end  that  participation  when  it 
becomes  urmecessary  or  inadvisable. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
role. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  manager  of  this 
bUl.  since  there  is  a  quonmi  call  nm- 
ning.  which  I  presume  is  charged 
against  the  Senator  who  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorima.  and  since  no 
speakers  are  available  on  either  side  at 
this  time,  if  it  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  charge  the  quorum  equally 
against  both  sides,  since  the  statute  re- 
quires that  the  time  be  divided  equal- 
ly. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader.  We  are  trying  to  see  if  there 
are  any  speakers  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  I  am  about  to  suggest 
be  charged  equally  against  the  time  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
their  designees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  five  major  objections  to  and  one 
element  of  support  for  the  Resolution 
before  us.  I  question  our  policy  or  lack 
thereof  In  Lebanon.  I  question  the  18- 
month  term  of  the  Resolution.  I  ques- 
tion at  least  two  glaring  loopholes  in 
the  Resolution.  I  question  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz's  Interpretation  of  the 
President's  Commander  in  Chief  au- 
thority. 

I  support  the  treatment  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  the  Resolution. 

OUR  POLICY  IM  LEBAlfOM 

The  Republic  of  Lebanon  Is  today  a 
caldron  of  warring  factions,  each  be- 
holden to  its  own  separatist  culture 
and  sometimes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
a  foreign  body.  Since  its  creation  In 
1943.  Lebanon  has  been  "an  agglomer- 
ation of  different  ethnic  groups."  It 
has  never  "developed  an  inner  core"  or 
established  Its  legitimacy  as  a  nation. 
(See:  "Lebanon:  Nation  In  Jeopardy." 
by  David  C.  Gordon,  published  by 
West  view  Press,  p.  1.) 

Its  politics,  economy,  and  Its  military 
have  been  dominated  by  the  Christian 
community  (once  a  presumed  majori- 
ty, but  now  a  definite  minority)  with 
the  entire  Moslem  community— Simni. 
Shi'ite.  and  Druze— left  out  in  the 
cold. 


Today  we  are  supporting  a  Chris- 
tian-Phalange government  headed  by 
Amin  Gemayel.  the  seventh  Christian 
President  since  1943.  Gemayel's  scope 
of  control  is  limited  to  the  city  of 
Beirut.  He  Is  basically  the  mayor  of 
Beirut,  although  he  Is  called  Presi- 
dent. 

Linking  our  hopes  to  Gemayel  and 
excluding  the  Moslems  from  meaning- 
ful power  sharing  Is  a  policy  destined 
to  failure.  We  may  gloss  over  the  con- 
flict with  a  cease-fire  or  two.  but  we 
cannot  ignore  away  the  deep-seated 
antagonisms  and  political  imbalances 
in  Lebanon.  Peace  will  never  come  to 
Lebanon  with  an  excluded  Moslem 
commimity. 

The  basic  fallacy  of  our  policy  is 
that  it  ignores  the  history  of  Lebanon. 
In  no  other  nation  on  Earth  can  the 
past  so  accurately  project  the  future. 
Once  we  understand  the  past,  we  will 
imderstand  why  our  do-or-die-with-Ge- 
mayel  policy  is  doomed. 

The  Resolution  before  us  Is.  thus, 
pegged  to  a  fallacious  policy.  No  words 
In  a  Resolution,  however  clever,  can 
cure  that. 

THE  18-HOItTH  TIMX  PERIOD 

America  participated  In  World  War  I 
for  19  months  (April  6,  1917  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918).  A  lot  of  killing  can  take 
place  In  18  months.  In  a  country 
where  warmaking  seems  as  routine  as 
brushing  one's  teeth,  a  great  deal  of 
dangerous  mischief  can  take  place  in 
18  months. 

Presumably,  the  chief  advantage  of 
an  18-month  Resolution  is  that  it  dem- 
onstrates our  resolve.  But  the  resolve 
demonstrated  Is  deceptive.  The  Reso- 
lution does  not  reflect  consensus  about 
the  scope,  duration,  and  purpose  of 
the  Majines  assignment  in  Lebanon.  It 
reflects  a  political  compromise  be- 
tween the  President,  who  wants  a  com- 
pletely free  hand,  and  most  of  Con- 
gress, which  would  Impose  much 
stricter  limitations.  Papering  over 
these  differences  may  get  this  Resolu- 
tion passed  and  get  us  through  this 
day.  but  in  ail  likelihood,  those  differ- 
ences will  resurface  with  a  vengenace 
in  the  not-too-distant  future.  Our  pur- 
poses for  being  in  Lebanon  have  not 
been  explained  clearly  enough  to  sup- 
port giving  the  President  this  much 
discretion  for  this  much  time.  Because 
it  would  be  unacceptable  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  Marines  ability  to 
protect  themselves,  the  wise  course  In 
these  circumstances  Is  a  shorter  au- 
thorization. 

If  we  pass  a  Resolution  authorizing, 
for  example,  a  6-month  stay,  and  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  we  renew  It 
when  the  time  comes,  our  forces  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  national  consen- 
sus supporting  them.  I  fear  that  this 
18-month  Resolution  could  result  in 
the  worst  of  all  worlds:  A  blank  check 
for  the  President,  wider  Involvement 
of  U.S.  forces,  without  the  requisite 
support  in  Congress  said  the  country. 


The  War  Powers  Act  was  intended  to 
avoid  Just  that  sort  of  hellish  situa- 
tion; logic  dictates  we  should  recognize 
the  possibility  and  avoid  it.  but  this 
Resolution  seems  to  invite  It. 

The  risks  are  too  great.  The  time  is 
too  long. 

LOOPHOLE  NO.  I 

Section  3  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25,  1982,  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  LebanoTL  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

Some  form  of  self-defense  language 
must  be  Included  In  this  Resolution. 
We  must  preserve  the  flexibility  to 
protect  our  marines  and  the  rest  of 
the  Multinational  Force.  But  we 
should  face  the  fact  that  this  language 
Is  a  blank  check  to  the  President  to  do 
whatever  he  wants  to  do  militarily  in 
Lebanon.  Cleverly  worded,  it  Is  none- 
theless the  Lebanese  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

We  have  fresh  knowledge  as  to  how 
this  I*resldent  interprets  words.  He 
and  his  advisers  still  maintain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  troops  In  Lebanon 
have  not  been  involved  in  "combat"  or 
"hostilities"  In  Lebanon  despite  the 
clear  and  unambiguous  meaning  of 
those  words  and  the  clear  and  imam- 
blguous  fact  of  American  dead  and 
wounded. 

The  multinational  forces  In  Leba- 
non, including  our  Marines,  were 
under  fire.  They  were  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause the  situation  on  the  ground  was 
bad  and  the  Lebanese  Army  was  not 
strong  enough  to  guarantee  their 
safety  In  the  original  role  as  noncom- 
batants.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  military  operation  which  could 
not  qualify  under  the  definition  of 
"protective  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  safety  of  the  multi- 
national force  In  Lebanon. "  That  lan- 
guage can  justify  naval  bombardment, 
the  use  of  air  power,  offensive  mis- 
sions as  well  as  defensive  actions,  the 
landing  of  5.000  or  10.000  more  ma- 
rines In  support  of  the  existing  multi- 
national force.  In  short,  the  language 
is  without  limit;  it  is  the  loophole  of 
loopholes.  The  safety  of  our  forces  re- 
quires some  such  language,  but  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves.  If  we 
want  to  place  any  limits  on  our  poten- 
tial involvement  in  Lebanon,  this  reso- 
lution does  not  do  so.  We  can  do  so 
only  by  shortening  the  18-month  au- 
thorization contemplated  by  the  Reso- 
lution. 

LOOPHOLE  NO.  2 

There  are  other  disquieting  ambigu- 
ities about  this  Resolution.  The  opera- 
tive   section— section    3— purports    to 
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limit  Uii.  Involvement  In  Lebanon  to 
the  role  Bpelled  out  in  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  Governments  of 
the  Unltjed  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25,  1982. 

Now.  how  Is  the  U.S.  role  defined  in 
those  letters?  Read  them.  You  wUl 
find  thai  every  reference  to  the  activi- 
ties of  toe  multinational  force  is  care- 
fully clrtumscribed  by  the  phrase  "in 
the  Beirut  area." 

The  September  25,  1982,  exchange 
of  letteas,  referenced  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, sayfe  that  the  Marines  were  being 
deployed  "to  establish  an  environment 
which  wtll  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  tp  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  t;he  Beirut  area  •  •  •  the  pres- 
ence of  Aich  an  American  force  will  fa- 
clllUte  the  restoration  of  Lebanese 
Governrtent  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity overThe  Beirut  area." 

In  the  [Beirut  area.  Again,  and  again, 
the  letWrs  spell  out  that  geographical 
limitation. 

But.  l«t  us  look  at  the  statement  of 
findings]  and  purpose  of  this  Resolu- 
tion. _,  . 

It  says  the  purpose  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  multinational  force  is  to 
assist  tte  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
restore  lull  control  "over  its  own  terri- 
tory" aid  to  establish  its  "unity,  inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  integrity." 

That  I  s  something  else  again.  Those 
words  uould  seem  to  foreshadow  a 
much  l«-oader  U.S.  role  than  merely 
keeping  the  ipeace  In  Beirut. 

The  statement  of  purpose  would  es- 
tablish us  as  the  protectors  of  the  Ge- 
mayel  sovemment  against  any  violent 
threat  whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

Mr.  iTesident,  this  is  much  more 
than  a  -hetorical  point.  It  gets  to  the 
heart  cf  the  issue  in  this  debate— 
whethe:  ■  we  are  handing  the  President 
a  virtua  I  blank  check  to  proceed  as  he 
wUl  in  I  ebanon. 

Some  of  us  believe  this  is  the  case 
just  on  the  basis  of  the  extraordinary 
18-mon  h  timeframe. 

But,  iPhat  is  it  we  are  authorizing 
the  Pr<sident  to  do  during  those  18 
months?  What  fimctions  and  limita- 
tions are  spelled  out  regarding  U.S. 
forces? 

The  ^  V&r  Powers  Act  itself  calls  for 
the  Pr«  sident  to  make  a  very  specific 
report  to  Congress  covering  in  great 
detail  he  scope,  role,  and  expected 
stay  of  U.S.  forces  in  any  hostile  situa- 
tion. Oi  1  the  basis  of  that  report,  then. 
Congre  ss  was  to  act  to  approve  or  dis- 
approvi ;  the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  Lebanon,  there  is  no 
report.  What  we  have  instead  is  a  ref- 
erence to  letters  of  agreement  ex- 
changed between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Lebanon  on 
Septeniber  25.  1982. 

I  ha^e  already  pointed  out  the  in- 
consistency between  what  those  let- 
ters sa  f  and  what  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  U.I  >.  role  in  the  Resolution's  state- 
ment 0  [  purpose. 
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Let  me  take  it  a  step  further.  The 
critical  letters  of  September  25,  1982. 
which  supposedly  define  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion in  Lebanon,  provide  for  their  own 
amendment  by  mutual  agreement. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  What 
does  it  mesui  when  the  letter  from  the 
Lebanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
states,  "the  MNF  may  undertake 
other  functions  only  by  mutual  agree- 
ment." 

Will  Congress  have  to  approve  any 
changes  in  fimction  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Gemayel  govermnents 
may  agree  to? 

Does  the  18-month  approval  carried 
by  this  Resolution  extend  only  to  the 
fimctions  spelled  out  in  the  original 
letters  of  September  25,  1982,  or  are 
they  meant  to  embrace  in  advance  and 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  they  might  involve,  any  and  all 
changes  which  might  be  made  in  those 
letter  agreements  somewhere  down 
the  road? 

What  is  the  answer?  It  is  not  only 
the  date  that  is  blank  on  this  check. 
We  have  not  even  filled  in  the 
amount.  All  we  have  done  is  made  it 
out  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  it. 

SECRETARY  SHTTLTZ'  VIEW 

Beyond  the  vague  wording  of  the 
Resolution  itself,  is  the  incredibly 
broad  interpretation  which  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  gives  to  the  President's 
inherent  authority.  Secretary  Shultz, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  under 
close  questioning  by  Senator  Sar- 
BANES.  stated  as  follows: 

Senator  Sarbawes.  You  would  not  agree  to 
the  authorization  being  for  18  months  and 
then  it  being  clear  that  to  stay  there  the 
President^  would  have  to  come  baclt  to  Con- 
gress. Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Shitltz.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Now  is  it  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  that  what  they  need  to  do 
is  consult  with  Congress  or  what  they  need 
to  do  is  obtain  an  authorization  from  Con- 
gress, that  they  could  not  expand  the 
number  or  role  (of  the  Marines)  without  a 
specific  Congressional  authorization. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  President, 
or  perhaps  any  of  you  If  you  were  President 
thinking  about  your  constitutional  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  tie  your  hands  and  say  that  you 
could  only  order  United  States  forces  to  do 
something  or  other  after  the  Congress  had 
authorized  it. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  What  this  questioning 
is  bringing  out  is  that  while  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  an  authorization  from  the 
Congress,  it  is  reserving  its  authority  and 
right  to  Increase  the  numbers.  Increase  the 
scope  and  increase  the  time  period,  in  each 
Instance  without  a  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well.  I  can  only  go  back 
to  the  generality  of  it  and  say  that  the 
President  has  no  intention  of  turning  over 
to  the  Congress  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities as  Commander  in  Chief.  Now  that 
doesn't  mean  that  you  ignore  the  Congress's 
wishes  and  of  course  the  Congress  has  to 
provide  the  funds  and  so  on.  And  it  is  only 
sensible  to  consult  and  try  to  move  forward 


In  tandem  on  these  matters.  But  the  Presi- 
dent must  maintain  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  In  Chief  and 
cannot  let  go  of  it. 

Reduced  to  its  bare  essence,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  is  that  Res- 
olution or  no  Resolution,  restrictions 
or  no  restrictions,  words  or  no  words. 
War  Powers  Act  or  no  War  Powers 
Act,  the  administration  is  going  to  do 
what  it  pleases,  when  it  pleases,  in 
Lebanon.  Secretary  Shultz,  in  his 
courtly  manner,  is  telling  Congress  it 
has  nothing  truly  meaningful  or  effi- 
cacious to  say  in  this  matter.  Had 
Jimmy  Carter  espoused  such  a  brazen 
claim  of  unferrered  authority,  some 
Republican  would  have  demanded  his 
impeachment. 

Later,  in  a  Cable  News  Network 
interview.  Secretary  Shultz  went  even 
further  in  espousing  unlimited,  imilat- 
eral  P»residential  warmaking.  "Shultz 
Refuses  To  Put  Limits  on  Marines' 
Mission."  headlined  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  25.  1983.  The 
President's  letter  of  yesterday  does 
not.  in  my  opinion,  cure  this  matter. 
the  war  powers  act 
Now.  the  one  thing  I  like  in  the  Res- 
olution. Section  2(b)  adequately  ac- 
knowledges the  force  and  applicability 
of  section  4(a)(1)  and  section  5(b)  of 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Once  he  signs  the  Resolution,  the 
President  is  officially  and  legally  ac- 
knowledging those  vital  sections,  de- 
spite whatever  verbal  or  written  reser- 
vations and  protestations  he  may 
make  to  the  contrary.  As  a  result  of 
this  Resolution,  the  War  Powers  Act 
lives  and  lives  to  be  used  in  yet  an- 
other day. 

All  Presidents  who  have  had  to  oper- 
ate under  its  restrictions— Nixon, 
Ford,  Carter,  now  Reagan— have  hated 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Presidents  relish 
their  role  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Presidents  view  Congress  as  a  meddle- 
some nuisance.  But  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers—particulary  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton—did not  trust  unilateral  Presi- 
dential warmaking.  When  and  where 
to  go  to  war  is  the  most  solemn  and 
fateful  decision  a  free  nation  can 
make.  Madison  and  Hamilton  wanted 
that  power  to  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gress with  the  President,  like  Franklin 
Roosevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor,  having 
the  right  to  seek  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  War  Powers  Act  effectuates  that 
constitutional  precept. 

When  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  is  clear 
the  warmaking  power  was  intended  to 
be  in  the  Congress.  Congress  in  the 
War  Powers  Act  does  not  take  any- 
thing from  the  President.  To  the  con- 
trary. Congress  gave  to  the  President 
90  days  of  unilateral  warmaking  au- 
thority which  some  of  us  thought  was 
of  very  dubious  constitutionality.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  If  you 
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do,  you  will  resillze  where  the  war 
power  truly  lies. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  not  perfect. 

On  May  21.  1975.  along  with  Senator 
Crawston,  I  proposed  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  act.  Some  hearings 
were  held,  but  the  matter  died  quietly. 

I  much  preferred  the  version  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  which  originally 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  20.  1973. 
The  act  we  have  now  is  really  a  crea- 
ture of  give-and-take  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees. Often,  as  we  know,  you  do  not  get 
the  best  of  all  worlds  in  a  Senate- 
House  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech  the  following  material  be 
placed  in  the  Record: 

First.  The  amendments  to  the  War 
Powers  Act  offered  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  myself  on  May  21,  1975,  and 
my  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  explana- 
tion thereof; 

Second.  A  comparison  of  the  key  op- 
erative provisions  of  today's  War 
Powers  Act  with  the  original  Senate 
version  of  the  act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  20,  1973;  and 

Third.  The  evolution  of  the  war 
powers  biU  from  Senate  to  House  and, 
thence,  out  of  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THE  CEASE-FTRE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  whole  world  is 
delighted  that  a  cease-fire  is  now  in 
place  in  Lebanon.  The  whole  world 
hopes  the  cease-fire  holds  and  ulti- 
mately leads  to  peace  in  Lebanon.  Like 
President  Reagan,  we  have  our  fingers 
crossed. 

Unfortunately  and  tragically,  the 
history  of  cease-fires  in  Lebanon  has 
not  been  a  happy  one.  Since  1975, 
when  this  civU  war  began,  there  have 
been  so  many  failed  cease-fires  in  Leb- 
anon that  even  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  lost  coimt. 

Their  best  rough  estimate  is  almost 
200  cease-fires  since  1975. 

In  Jime,  July,  and  August  of  1982 
alone,  Philip  Habib  arranged  for  10 
different  cease-fires.  It  is  against  this 
backgroimd  that  the  current  cease-fire 
must  be  juxtaposed. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  1790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  2(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  (Public  Law  93-148;  87  Stat.  555) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  in  clause  (2) 
thereof:  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (4)  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  rescuing  such  citizens,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  from  any  country  in 
which  such  citizens  are  being  Involimtarlly 
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held  with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the 
government  of  such  country  or  by  expedi- 
tiously evacuating  such  citizens  from  any 
country  in  which  such  citizens  are  voluntar- 
Uy  present  and  are  being  subjected  to  a 
direct  and  imminent  personal  threat,  either 
sponsored  by  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try or  beyond  the  power  of  such  govern- 
ment to  control.  In  using  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of 
any  United  States  citizen  pursuant  to  clause 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall  do 
80  only  with  the  degree  of  force  required  to 
remove  such  citizens  from  personal 
danger.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "consult  with  Congress" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof"  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Congress"; 

(2)  striking  out  "consult  regularly  with 
the  Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"regularly  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Congress";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  words  "seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of.  mean  that  the  President,  before  taking 
any  steps  which  would  firmly  commit 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities, 
shall  In  every  possible  Instance  discuss  fully 
the  proposed  decision  for  using  such  Armed 
Forces  with  Members  of  Congress,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  International  Relations 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  shall  fully  consider  their  advice 
Eind  counsel  before  committing  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  any  such  proposed 
decision.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  Any  person  employed  by.  under  con- 
tract to.  or  under  the  direction  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  is  either  (a)  actively  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  in  any  foreign  country; 
or  (b)  advising  any  regular  or  Irregular  mili- 
tary forces  engaged  in  hostilities  in  any  for- 
eign country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton 

Before  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  July  13, 1977 

WAR  powers 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  again  in  the  important  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  sen- 
sitive Issues  Congress  has  had  to  address  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic— war  powers  leg- 
islation. This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  been 
privileged  to  testify  on  this  subject  before 
this  Committee.  But  it  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity, as  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  Senator  Sparkman  has  said,  "to 
reflect  on  normally  heated  questions  in  a 
period  of  peace  and  tranquility."  In  my 
Judgment,  the  existing  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion is  tragically  flawed.  If  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  legislation  in  order 
to  restore  to  Congress  its  rightful  and  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  process  by  which  we 
go  to  war,  at  some  near  or  distant  occasion, 
when  our  nation's  will  is  again  being  tested 
in  the  international  su-ena,  we  will  be  glad 


we  took  this  quiet  time  to  strengthen  our 
constitutional  system. 

The  effort  to  write  war  powers  legislation 
In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  resulted 
from  the  excessive  claim  of  Presidents  of 
both  parties  of  unilateral.  Inherent  powers 
to  commit  the  nation  to  war  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  congressional  role  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

With  respect  to  Southeast  Asia,  our 
nation  has  suffered  a  series  of  frustrating 
deceptions— from  the  Tonkin  Gull  to  the  il- 
legal secret  bombing  of  Cambodia.  A  phrase 
coined  by  Anthony  Austin,  In  his  prize-win- 
ning chronicle  of  our  official  entry  into  the 
Vietnam  War,  The  President's  War,  seemed 
to  sum  up  fears:  "the  war-bred  tyranny  of 
kinds."  After  the  1970  Cambodia  invasion 
had  driven  home  with  a  vengeance  the  con- 
gressional erosion  of  war  powers,  a  number 
of  bills  were  introduced  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  bill  that  emerged  from  this  Commit- 
tee In  1971  was  premised  on  the  central 
principle  that  the  decision  to  go  to  war. 
under  our  Constitution,  is  a  decision  for 
Congress  alone  to  make.  It  sought  to  fulfill 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, expressed  so  well  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  said  the  war-making  power  "Is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  province  of  Con- 
gress." Our  founding  fathers  had  had  good 
reason— direct  experience  with  the  tyranny 
of  a  monarch  with  ultimate  powers  at  his 
disposal— to  assign  matters  of  war  and  peace 
to  the  most  representative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  bill  was  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  framers'  central  premise  on  a  war- 
malilng  authority  was  clear:  the  decision  to 
go  to  war,  under  our  Constitution.  Is  a  deci- 
sion for  Congress  alone  to  make. 

Under  our  Constitution  It  is  the  Congress 
vested  with  numerous  war-related  powers: 
"to  declare  War,"  "to  provide  for  the 
common  Defense,"  "to  define  and 
punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions," "to  raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  .  ," 
"to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy,"  "to  make 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,"  "to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections 
and  repeal  Invasions,"  "to  provide  for  orga- 
nizing, arming  and  disciplining,  the  Militia, 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
States."  Congress  also  had  the  exclusive 
power  to  appropriate  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  "to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into 
Execution  ...  all  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Of- 
ficer thereof." 

The  President,  under  our  Constitution,  is 
vested,  not  with  Independent  authority  as 
sovereign,  but  with  "executive  power"  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  the  duty  to  "take 
care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
And  the  President  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armed  forces.  James  Madison 
has  these  words  to  say  about  who  would 
decide  questions  of  war  and  peace  under  our 
system: 

"Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  on  this 
subject,  administers  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fimdamental  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war,  including  the  power  of  judging  of  the 
causes  of  war,  is  fiUly  and  exclusively  vested 
In  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
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right.  In  any  caae.  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  la  or  la  not  cauae  for  declar 
tag  war,  that  the  right  of  convening  and  to- 
forming  Congress,  whenever  such  a  question 
seems  to  call  for  a  decision.  Is  all  the  right 
which  the  constitution  has  deemed  requisite 

orpropen.  . 

I  fall  tb  see  how  our  Constitution  could 
have  ma«e  It  clearer  that  Congress  would 
provide  flrtor  authorization  when  American 
forces  were  committed  to  battle. 

The  leflalatlon  endorsed  by  the  Senate  to 
1973  was  consistent  with  our  Constitution. 
We  recognized  that  to  certato  emergency 
situation*  requiring  Immediate  response— 
fast-movtig  crises  where  events  would  cer- 
tainly OT^ertake  the  deUberatlve  nature  of 
legislative  response— the  President  had  a 
limited  ilnllateral  power  to  respond.  These 
exceptions  were  carefully  circumscribed  to 
avoid  Presidential  misuse.  They  were  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

First,  the  President  could  repel  an  armed 
attack  upon  the  Central  SUtes,  its  territo- 
ries and  possessions;  he  could  take  necessary 
and  appropriate  retaliatory  action  to  the 
event  of  puch  an  attack;  and  he  could  act  to 
forestall  the  direct  and  Immtoent  threat  of 
such  an  gtlack. 

Second  he  could  respond  to  an  attack  on 
America*  forces  legaUy  deployed  abroad. 

And.  third,  under  specified  conditions  the 
President^  could  rescue  American  citizens 
abroad  tc  provide  for  their  Immediate  evac- 
uation fnom  a  danger  zone. 

Each  bf  the  exceptions  Is  a  defensive 
action.  Bven  those  actions  would  have  been 
submitted  to  time  to  Congress.  Wlthto  30 
days,  unless  Congress  acted  to  provide  con- 
ttaued  Authority,  the  action  was  to  have 
been  teriilnated. 

But  It  was  a  different  sort  of  law  which 
emergecU  from  Conference  with  the  House  to 
OctoberlNovember  1973.  That  law,  now  the 
exlsttog  War  Powers  Resolution,  does  not 
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Congress  to  the  decision-making 
^..„™„  imtU  after  forces  were  committed  to 
battle.  The  words  about  emergency  author- 
ity are  i  onbtodtog  and  nonenf orceable.  The 
Presldert  has  the  unUateral  authority  to 
commit  American  troops  anywhere  to  the 
world,  under  any  conditions  he  decides,  for 
60  to  90  days.  He  gets  a  free  60  days,  and  a 
self -exe<  utlng  option  for  an  additional  30 
days,  miking  it  90.  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied onl  I  48  hours  after  the  deployment  of 
our  fore  is. 
In  retrospect,  we  can  see  how  difficult 
tlie  clrcumstanes  when  the  War 
.  „„^.s  Resolution  was  passed.  Between  Oc- 
tober aid  November  1973  Vice  President 
Agnew  1  esigned  after  pleading  no  contest  to 
a  chargs  of  tocome  tax  evasion.  President 
Nixon  Ired  Watergate  special  prosecutor 
Archlba  Id  Cox  and  abolished  the  of  flee- the 
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now  Infamous  "Saturday  night  massacre." 
The  President  found  it  necessary  to  go  on 
television  to  announce  "I'm  not  a  crook", 
then  the  18  H  mtoute  gap  was  disclosed.  The 
House  Democratic  leadership  agreed  to 
have  the  Judiciary  Committee  begto  an  Im- 
peachment toqulry,  and  Republican  Sena- 
tors began  dlscusstog  resignation  to  public. 

We  to  Congress  were  frustrated  with  our 
failure  to  override  eight  successive  Presiden- 
tial vetoes,  and,  considering  the  tremendous 
pressures  then  created  by  the  Watergate 
scandal,  it  Is  understandable  how  this  Con- 
gress overrode  President  Nixon's  war  power 
veto.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  we  were 
actually  expandtog.  not  llmlttog  Presiden- 
tial war-making  powers. 

I  believe  the  question  of  prior  constitu- 
tional restratots  Is  so  essential  to  our  system 
of  government  that  the  origtoal  legislation 
which  twice  passed  the  Senate  should  be 
passed  agato.  In  the  coming  days  I  hope  to 
cosponsor  such  legislation  with  several  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  had  a  draft  proposal 
prepared  which,  with  a  section  by  section 
analysis.  I  ask  to  be  placed  to  the  Record.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  every  detail  of  this  draft. 
It  will  have  served  Its  purpose  if  It  can  help 
this  Committee  to  these  deliberations. 

In  addition,  the  commendable  oversight 
hearings  which  this  Committee  is  currently 
conducting  may  produce  some  other  good 
ideas  which  may  well  strengthen  the  Reso- 
lution. Certainly,  the  Mayagxiez  crisis  and 
the  Cambodian  and  Vietnam  evacuations 
carried  out  to  1975  under  the  terms  of  the 
existing  War  Powers  Resolution  show  clear- 
ly there  is  room  for  improvement. 

In  those  crises  of  1975  the  executive 
branch  did  not  feel  bound  by  the  existing 
statute.  The  consulUtion  process  was  toad- 
equate  and  tocomplete;  many  months  after 
the  Mayagxiez  rescue,  for  example,  a  House 
subcommittee  oversight  tovestlgatlon  was 
faced  with  delays  and  procedural  obstacles 
to  simply  obtalntog  factual  information  on 
how  the  crisis  had  been  managed.  The  Ad- 
ministration's report  to  the  Congress  of 
May  15,  1975  merely  took  note  of  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  Resolution,  which  calls  for  to- 
formation  on  the  totroductlon  of  U.S.  forces 
toto  hostlUties.  Section  4(a)(3).  which  calls 
for  a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  U.S. 
forces  to  another  foreign  nation,  to  thfe  case 
Thailand,  was  ignored.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  President  felt  free  to  engage  to  re- 
taliatory bombtog  of  targets  on  the  Cambo- 
dian mainland  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  rescue  operation— which  appears  to  run 
against  the  grato  of  our  constitution. 

In  preparing  these  remarks  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  my  clostog  remarks 
from  April  12.  1973,  the  last  time  I  was  hon- 
ored to  participate  with  this  Committee  to 


this  discussion.  I  concluded  that  testimony 
with  these  words: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  we  to  Congress, 
and  Americans  to  general,  have  a  tendency 
to  overlook  serious  situations  until  they 
erupt  toto  crisis.  There  should  be  little 
doubt  that  the  gradual  erosion  of  congres- 
sional war  powers  has  grown  to  crisis  pro- 
portions. If  we  fail  to  act  now  after  the  hor- 
rors of  Vietnam  have  so  clearly  exposed  the 
danger  of  todlvldual  war-maktog,  we  may 
never  agato  see  the  questions  of  war  and 
peace  betog  decided  by  the  sobering  and  de- 
liberative processes  inherent  to  the  concept 
of  collective  Judgment." 

I  believe  those  words  are  still  appropriate, 
and  that  this  Committee  has  performed  a 
most  praiseworthy  service  by  agato  dellber- 
attog  the  most  vital  of  questions— how  do 
we  go  to  war? 

Major  Differences  Between  Key  Opera 
TivE  Provisions  of  the  Senate  War 
Powers  Bill  and  the  Conference  Report 

1.  Prior  authority:  The  Senate  bill  careful- 
ly enumerated  the  President's  emergency 
powers  to  explicit  language.  It  cited  three 
emergency  situations  toto  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  commit  troops:  an  attack  on  the 
U.S.  or  its  possessions,  an  attack  on  Ameri- 
can forces  legally  deployed  abroad,  and  the 
rescue  of  American  nationals  abroad.  Only 
to  these  situations  was  the  President  given 
prior  limited  unUateral  authority  to  deploy 
troops  (for  a  30-day  period).  The  House  bill 
simply  required  the  President  to  consult 
and  report  with  Congress  when  U.S.  forces 
were  committed  pursuant  to  his  understand- 
ing of  his  powers  (for  a  120-day  period).  The 
divergence  to  these  two  basic  approaches, 
the  so-called  authority  versus  performance 
tests,  proved  to  be  the  undotog  of  the  Act  to 
my  optoion.  The  Conferees  settled  on  lan- 
guage similar  to  an  authority  test  but,  trag- 
ically, placed  it  to  a  meantogless  "Purposes 
and  Policies  "  section  of  the  Act  that  is  total- 
ly without  effect. 

2.  Automatic  cutoff  provision:  The  Senate 
bill  allowed  troops  deployed  under  the  Act 
to  remato  so  deployed  only  for  30  days 
unless  Congress  acted  to  authorize  a  fxirther 
deployment.  The  Conferees  settled  on  a  60- 
day  period  (with  an  additional  30  days  for 
safe  disengagement).  The  practical  effect  of 
this  compromise,  taken  together  with  the 
gutttog  of  the  prior  authority  provision  out- 
Itoed  above,  was  to  permit  Presidential  war 
to  be  waged  for  90  days. 

3.  Rescue  of  American  citizens  abroad: 
The  Senate  bill  provided  prior  authority  to 
the  President  to  use  troops  to  rescue  Ameri- 
cans to  danger  abroad,  a  Presidential  pre- 
rogative that  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 
The  Conferees  dropped  that  provision. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonam  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  li:4S  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader  on 
the  request  I  am  about  to  place  and  he 
concurs. 

There  is  a  briefing  in  room  S-407  on 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  offered  by 
the  administration  for  Senators  on 
both  sides. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vinanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11:45  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:43  a.m.,  recessed  until 
11:45  a.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR   FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  Jotot  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  159)  to 
authorize  the  further  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  to  Lebanon. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  for  which  will  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bm  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  12: 15  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
briefing  in  the  secure  room  on  the 
Senate  side  is  stUl  in  progress.  I  would 
estimate  it  will  take  at  least  25  more 
minutes  to  complete  or  for  Senators  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  floor. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  further  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:48  a.m.,  recessed  until 
12:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 


assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 

QUORUII  CAU, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
briefing  on  Lebanon  is  still  in  progress 
in  the  secuxe  room  on  the  Senate  side. 
I  am  trying  to  ascertain  the  needs  of 
Senators  to  speak  while  that  briefing 
is  going  on. 

If  there  is  no  requirement  for  Sena- 
tors to  speak,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  again.  But  while  we 
are  trying  to  make  that  determination, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
with  the  time  charged  equally  against 
the  allocation  of  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  suggest  that  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  recinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago,  the  briefing  Is 
still  in  progress.  There  are  meetings  of 
an  official  nature  off  the  floor  that 
will  begin  at  12:30  p.m. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader  who  is  agreeable  to  the  request 
I  am  about  to  put. 

RECESS  UNTIL  i:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  these  two  circiunstances  and  the  re- 
quirement that  Senators  attend  in 
both  instances,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  1:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:18  p.m.,  recessed  until 
1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  before  the  recess, 
that  today  is  sort  of  cut  up.  We  had  a 
briefing  this  morning  in  the  secure 
room  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol 
that  lasted  longer  than  expected. 
Then  there  was  a  caucus  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Those  caucuses,  while 
not  of  an  official  nature,  are  quasi-of- 
ficial and  go  a  long  ways  toward  set- 
ting the  direction  and  policy  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore, 
to  accommodate  them. 

I  understfind  a  caucus  is  still  in 
progress  involving  many  Senators. 
WhUe  I  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  time,  in  which 
event  I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  recess 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  for  me  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
charge  equally  against  the  adversaries 
as  described  in  the  statute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  caucus  is  still  in  progress  and 
will  be  for  some  little  while.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:31  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Baker). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  recess  having  expired,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  offer 
several  observations  respecting  the 
resolution  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
authorize  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon. 

While  there  has  been  much  learned 
in  the  Senate  regarding  the  details  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  the  current  situation  in  Leba- 
non, I  should  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks rather  more  to  the  first  finding 
and  purpose  stated  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion before  us.  Section  2  declares  that 
The  Congress  finds  that  .  .  .  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  essen- 
tial United  States  foreign  policy  objective  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  repeat  this: 

The  Congress  ftods  that  .  ,  ,  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  es- 
sential United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  my  ar- 
gument today  will  be  that  this  con- 
gressional declaration  is  fundamental- 
ly at  odds  with  the  proposition  set 
forth  by  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  clas- 
sic study,  "American  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy:  Shield  of  the  Republic,"  which 
was  published  in  1943,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Second  World  War,  and  which  car- 
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Its  title  page  a  line  from 
Washington's  1796  Farewell 
which  Is  read  here  every  Feb- 

,.,  the  sumlversary  of  his  birth. 

Washington  wrote  of  the  moment: 

When  ^t  may  choose  peace  or  war.  as  our 
Interest,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

It  Is  ithe  fundamentaJ  thesis  of 
Walter  lUppmann's  book  that  the  con- 
trolling i  principle  of  foreign  policy 
must  be  that  the  Nation  maintain  its 
obJectlv«s  and  Its  power  in  equilibri- 
um. 

Lippmi  uin  wrote  of: 

The  coiipelllng  and,  once  seen,  the  self- 
evident  common  principle  of  all  genuine  for- 
eign policy— the  principle  that  alone  can 
force  dec^lons,  can  settle  controversy,  and 
can  Indude  agreement.  This  Is  the  principle 
that  In  foreign  relations,  as  In  all  other  rela- 
Uons.  a  poUcy  has  been  formed  only  when 
commitments  and  power  have  been  brought 
Into  balaace.  This  Is  the  forgotten  principle 

LlppmEUin  wrote  in  1943,  though  It  is 
as  true  1 1  1983— 

.  which  must  be  recovered  and  restored 
to  the  flrtt  place  in  American  thought  if  the 
nation  is  to  achieve  the  foreign  policy  which 
It  so  desperately  wants. 

...  a  foreign  policy  consists  in  bringing 
into  bala  ice,  with  a  comfortable  surplus  of 
power  In  reserve,  the  nation's  commitments 
and  the  i  atlon's  power. 

I  take  a  moment  to  restate  the  paral- 
lel between  the  two  texts  to  which  I 
refer.  T  le  joint  resolution  says,  in  the 
first  ins  ance: 

The  Co  ngxess  finds  that  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  essential 
United  S  ates  foreign  policy  objective. 

By  a  1  lappy  circxmistance  of  the  cal- 
endar, 1 ;  was  precisely  40  years  ago— I 
recall  reading  this  as  a  very  young 
man— ^  alter  Lippmann  put  forth  the 
proposition  that  the  controlling  princi- 
ple of  foreign  policy  Is  that  the  Nation 
maintai|i  its  objective  and  its  power  in 
equilibrium. 

My  piirpose  this  afternoon  is  to  state 
that  if  ihe  Senate  should  vote  to  adopt 
the  resolution  before  us,  an  eventuali- 
ty that  Iseems  quite  probable,  we  shall 
be  actiiig  completely  contrary  to  Lipp- 
je  dictum  by  asserting  an  ob- 
foreign  policy  that  it  is  quite 
lour  power  to  attain.  Disequi- 
i|  shall  accordingly  be  the  result, 
by  turmoil,  setbacks,  even 
I  though  defeat  may  be  post- 
,.„.-..-  jy  deeper  engagement,  wider 
committnent  of  our  armed  forces  and 
politica  I  energies. 

astonishing  to  think  that  the 
House   would   have   sponsored 
this  proposal,  that  a  President— any 
Preside  nt— could  have  agreed  to  sign 

reiolution.  Yet.  though  one  may 

be  disn  layed,  one  cannot  act  surprised. 
As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a  leak- 
reality  in  this  administration 
somehow    seems    impossible    to 
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overcoi  ne.  To  declare  as  essential  what 
cannot  be  achieved  is  to  insure  f  aUure. 
Cons  der  for  a  moment  what  the 


States  will  be  saying  with  this 


resolution.  We  are  saying  that  the  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non is  the  essential  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objective.  That  means,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  most  specific  instance, 
that  the  Syrian  Army  will  evacuate, 
leave  Lebanon. 

In  what  reasonable  ctrcimistances 
could  we  contemplate  that  happening? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  there  is 
only  one  circumstance,  and  that  is  in 
the  event  a  U.S.  expeditionary  force  of 
some  considerable  size  were  sent  to 
Lebanon  to  drive  the  Syrian  Army  to 
the  borders  of  Syria. 

Having  attained  the  Initial  condition 
of  this  essential  objective  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  how  would  we  then  main- 
tain that  condition?  Only  by  leaving 
our  expeditionary  force  on  the  borders 
of  Syria  indefinitely.  For  the  moment 
we  departed,  the  Syrian  Army  would 
reappear,  and  oxir  essential  foreign 
policy  objective  would  once  again  have 
failed  of  attainment. 

HISTORY  OF  LEBANON 

There  is  a  history  here  known  to 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  but  per- 
haps not  widely  known  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  history  of  an  obsciure  segment 
of  the  Ottoman  ESnpire,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  treaties  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  First  World  War. 

The  first  thing  to  know,  and  I  think 
the  most  important  thing  to  know,  it 
is  that  until  September  1920  there 
never  was  a  nation  called  Lebanon. 

France,  under  the  peace  treaties 
that  followed  World  War  I,  was  as- 
signed a  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  a  mandatory  power.  Much 
as  the  British  were  to  divide  their 
nearby  mandate  in  the  area  into  the 
states  of  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan, 
and  the  like,  the  French  proceeded  to 
create  two  new  states  in  their  man- 
date. 

The  borders  of  the  modem  nations 
of  Lebanon  and  Syria  were  drawn  by 
functionaries  in  some  department  in 
the  Quay  D'Orsay.  The  state  of  the 
greater  Lebanon  included  not  only  the 
former  autonomous  Turkish  province 
of  Lebanon  but  also  Tripoli.  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Beirat,  some  of  which,  in 
earlier  times,  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Amirs  of  the  Lebanon. 

In  1941,  the  Free  French  command- 
er. General  Catroux,  formally  declared 
Lebanon  a  sovereign  independent 
nation.  In  1943,  a  National  Pact  orga- 
nized the  government  confessional 
lines  according  to  the  1932  census,  the 
last  one  taken  in  that  coimtry,  which 
seemed  to  give  a  majority  to  the  Chris- 
tian Maronite  community. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Syria  did  not  then,  and  has 
never,  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
country  called  Lebanon.  Successive 
Syrian  rulers  have  viewed  Lebanon  as 
simply  part  of  Greater  Syria  with  its 
capital  in  Damascus. 

Note  that  there  had  never  been, 
until  after  the  First  World  War,  a 


coimtry  called  Syria.  Far  back  in  bibli- 
cal history  there  was  a  coimtry  we 
know  as  Assyria,  and  there  is  a  Syrian 
culture  and  a  Syrian  people,  much  as 
there  is  a  Levantine  people.  But  a  na- 
tional country  with  borders  and  con- 
stitutions and  flags  and  great  seals,  no. 
Like  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  Syria  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions arrangements  that  followed  the 
defeat  of  Turkey  in  the  First  World 
War.  Again,  its  independence  really 
came  with  the  defeat  of  France  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Yet  Syria,  having  attained  its  inde- 
pendence of  empires,  has  asserted  an 
imperial  claim  to  the  land  and  people 
of  LebEuion.  This,  in  short.  Is  how  the 
Marines  came  to  be  invited  to  Leba- 
non. 

In  1975,  In  an  open,  unabashed  act 
of  aggression,  Syria  invaded  Lebanon 
which  had  maintained  a  precarious 
peace  among  its  many  different  ele- 
ments until  that  time  but  by  then  in- 
ternal peace  was  in  fact  breaking 
down. 

The  West  chose  at  the  time  to  do 
nothing  about  this.  I  can  report  that  1 
was  then  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  knew  the  Syr- 
ians were  moving  in.  We  knew  that  the 
Soviets  were  providing  significant 
amounts  of  aid  to  leftist  forces 
through  the  Lebanese  Communist 
Party. 

The  Lebanese  Ambassador,  a  good 
man  of  great  personal  qualities, 
Edouard  Ghorra,  asked  to  see  me.  I 
said,  of  course.  He  said:  "My  country  is 
being  invaded  by  the  Syrians.  Is  there 
any  hope  of  American  help?" 

This  conversation  took  place  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter  was  occurring  on 
television  and  on  the  front  pages. 

Ghorra  asked  if  there  was  any  hope 
of  American  help.  I  had  to  say  to  him 
that  there  was  none,  that  the  United 
States— this  was  the  administration  of 
I>resident  Ford— would  do  nothing. 
And  we  did  nothing. 

I  was  not  speaking  from  instructions 
from  Washington.  I  was  speaking  from 
my  understanding  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere in  our  Capital.  The  next  ad- 
ministration did  nothing  either. 

Finally,  as  Syrian  power  extended 
down  into  the  Bekaia  Valley;  as  an  ex- 
traordinary emplacement  of  PLO 
forces  located  themselves  above  the 
Litani  River,  there  came  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  had  so  militarized  that 
region  that  it  posed  a  clear  and  direct 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel.  The  Is- 
raelis responded  as  they  have  done 
before  when  attacked,  they  responded 
militarily,  and  the  situation  we  now 
see  came  into  being. 

Having  watched  Lebanon  be  de- 
stroyed from  within  and  without  by 
Syrian  forces  relying  on  the  Soviets, 
over  8  years,  we  now  suddenly  decided 


the  United  States  should  do  some- 
thing. 

There  was  a  time,  at  the  moment  of 
the  invasion,  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, we  did  nothing,  said  nothing, 
proposed  nothing,  Intimated  nothing, 
expected  nothing  from  anybody  else. 

I  recall  the  French— and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  derisory— sent  their  former 
Prime  Minister,  Pierre  Mendes-France 
for  a  2-day  inspection  tour  8  years  ago. 
He  returned  to  Paris  and  said  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

We  go  from  the  point  of  doing  noth- 
ing, proposing  nothing,  at  the  time  the 
problem  was  created,  to  declaring  that 
undoing  the  events  of  1975  has  become 
an  essential  American  foreign  policy 
objective. 

Are  these  serious  persons  who  draft- 
ed this  resolution?  Had  they  ever 
heard  Walter  Lippmann's  thesis,  that 
a  nation's  commitments  must  be  In 
equilibrium  with  its  power? 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the 
power  to  do  what  this  resolution 
promises  we  shall.  We  could  gather  to- 
gether forces  from  around  the  globe 
and  make  our  way  to  the  Syrian 
border,  abandoning  other  strategic  po- 
sitions which  should  be  protected— 
but,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  would  only 
be  for  the  purpose  of  staying  at  the 
Syrian  border  indefinitely,  because  the 
moment  we  departed  the  Syrian  Army 
would  come  right  back  in  and  our  es- 
sential U.S.  foreign  policy  objective 
would  be  undone  again. 

Ask  what  this  means,  this  abroga- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
sound  foreign  policy— that  one's  com- 
mitments must  be  in  equilibrium  with 
one's  power. 

After  8  years  of  absolute  inaction, 
never  asking  the  French  to  do  any- 
thing serious— it  was  their  mandatory 
power— never  making  clear  to  the  Syr- 
ians that  those  could  be  costs  to  them 
for  their  policies;  never  asking  the 
Saudis  to  influence  the  Syrians  whom 
they  finance,  what  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference has  become  essential  to 
American  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  of  a 
leakage  of  reality  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  that  with  great 
conviction.  Time  and  again,  one  ob- 
serves its  highest  officials  making 
commitments  that  they  are  in  no  way 
able  to  keep  and  then,  upon  learning 
of  the  inability,  reversing  themselves 
and  American  policy. 

We  enjoyed  more  than  normally  in- 
teresting experience  here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  country  within  the 
past  few  days.  Last  week  a  deputy  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations— 
who,  one  learns  today,  has  already  of- 
fered his  resignation  from  the  post- 
invited  the  members  of  the  U.N.  to 
leave  the  United  States  if  they  chose, 
and  he  offered  some  rather  colorful 
language  which  has  led  some  to  ob- 
serve that  the  State  Department  still 
seems  to  have  not  found  out  that  the 


Sun  sets  in  the  West,  and  he  Invited 
156  members  of  the  U.N.  to  sail  off 
into  the  sunset,  which  of  course  would 
be  toward  Jersey  City. 

When  the  President,  upon  reflec- 
tion, endorsed  the  suggestion  that  the 
U.N.  think  about  leaving  the  United 
States,  this  aroused  a  great  feeling  of 
patriotism  among  the  Members  of  this 
body.  By  the  end  of  the  day  on  which 
the  President's  remark  was  carried  in 
the  press,  last  Thursday,  the  Senate 
had  voted  overwhelmingly  to  cut  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  in 
half.  We  showed  those  Reds.  And  then 
we  showed  them  some  more,  for  the 
amendment  we  adopted,  by  vote  of  66 
to  23,  also  stipulated  that  if  this  uni- 
lateral action  was  not  formally  accept- 
ed by  the  U.N.  we  would  cut  our  con- 
tribution off  completely. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  ago  there 
was  one  institution  in  the  world  that 
wsmted  the  United  Nations  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  was  the  John 
Birch  Society.  It  has  since  been  joined 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  would  be  my  view  that  we  should 
cooperate  with  neither,  but  we  did. 
Only  in  the  dawn's  early  light— not 
until,  if  I  may  say,  I  called  it  to  their 
attention  in  an  essay  that  appeared 
yesterday  on  the  op  ed  page  of  the 
New  York  Times— did  they  recognize 
that  if  we  did  this  we  would  lose  our 
right  to  vote  In  the  General  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  19831 

U.N.  Do  THE  Damage 

(By  Daniel  Patricli  Moynlhan) 

In  his  address  yesterday  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  President  Reagan 
did  not  repeat  his  suggestion  of  last  week 
that  the  United  Nations  consider  itself  free 
to  leave  New  York  City  or  that,  alternative- 
ly, delegates  divide  their  time  between  New 
York  City  and  Moscow.  His  speech  was  con- 
ciliatory, and  In  ways  a  retraction.  Even  so, 
there  is  damage  to  be  undone. 

Mr.  Reagan's  remarks  were  voiced  last 
Wednesday  and  appeared  in  the  press 
Thursday  morning.  Thursday  evening,  an 
aroused  Senate  voted,  66  to  23,  to  cut  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
principal  agencies  by  one-half— or  complete- 
ly if  the  organization  does  not  accept  our 
unilateral  decision  on  what  has  always  been 
a  negotiated  sum. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  that 
a  member  two  years  in  arrears  on  its  finan- 
cial contributions  "shall  have  no  vote  In  the 
General  Assembly."  If  America  defaults,  as 
the  Senate  action  would  have  us  do,  there 
would  unquestionably  be  a  move  to  transfer 
United  Nations  headquarters  to  Geneva— or, 
more  likely,  to  Vierma,  because  Vierma  is 
more  to  the  Soviet  Union's  liking.  The  move 
would  surely  succeed,  and  it  would  mark,  as 
the  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  has  written, 
"the  decline  of  this  country  as  a  great 
power."  It  would  date  the  collapse  of  the 
post- World  War  II  arrangement  for  a  world 
order.  It  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  gen- 
eral disorder  and  possibly  general  war. 


The  nation  and  New  York  City  have  been 
done  a  disservice. 

The  decision  to  situate  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  City  did  not  come  automatical- 
ly, or  even  easUy.  The  Charter  was  signed  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  26.  1945.  A  Prepara- 
tory Commission  met  In  London  the  follow- 
ing November,  with  one  of  its  duties  that  of 
finding  a  permanent  location.  (The  first 
General  Assembly  also  met  In  London.) 
There  was  strong  sentiment  for  a  European 
site,  but  that  failed  by  a  25  to  23  vote.  The 
decisive  factor  seemed  to  have  been  the 
Judgment  of  Trygve  Lie.  the  first  Secretary 
General,  who  believed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  failed  largely  because  America 
had  refused  to  Join  and  that  a  location  in 
the  United  States  would  make  it  difficult 
for  us  to  withdraw  should  our  traditional 
isolationism  emerge  once  more.  (As  it  now 
appears  to  be  doing?) 

Our  representative  on  the  commission. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  said  that  the  United 
States  would  warmly  welcome  the  United 
Nations— Congress  had  so  resolved— but 
would  not  seek  to  Influence  the  decision.  By 
contrast,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  supported  having  the 
headquarters  In  America.  (Just  why.  we  will 
not  know  until  the  Gromyko  papers  are 
opened.  The  Russians  no  longer  hold  that 
position.)  The  commission  finally  agreed 
and  New  York  City  was  chosen  when  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  donated  $8  million  for  the 
Turtle  Bay  site,  and  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer.  working  with  Robert  Moses, 
found  $30  million  for  the  various  improve- 
ments we  think  of  as  United  Nations  Plaza. 
So  at  first  the  decision  on  where  to  put 
the  United  Nations  was  not  a  political  state- 
ment. Thus,  the  diplomatic  center  of  the 
world  was  put  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
world's  most  important  democracy.  But  the 
decision  became  political,  for  World  War  II 
did  not  end  totalitarianism. 

This  has  made  the  United  Nations  more, 
not  less  important  to  the  democracies,  for 
the  Charter  commits  each  member  to  a 
regime  of  at  least  minimal  political  and 
human  rights. 
The  Charter  states.  In  part: 
"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined 

To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war  •  •  • 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights  •  •  • 

To  establish  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained.  •  •  *" 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  that  these  are 
the  proclaimed  standards  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
solemn  covenant. 

Is  there  a  double  standard  at  the  United 
Nations?  Of  course,  there  is.  Two-thirds  of 
Its  members  are  In  gross  violation  of  that 
covenant,  and  they  take  it  out  on  us.  But  we 
can  give  as  good  as  we  get,  not  least  because 
we  have  the  Charter  on  our  side.  (We  have 
our  own  double  standard,  mind.  The  totali- 
tarians  In  Peking  can  say  anything,  vote  any 
way,  concerning  America.  We  respond  by  of- 
fering arms.) 

It  had  seemed  that  this  General  Assembly 
would  concentrate  on  Soviet  conduct.  Now  It 
Is  we  who  are  the  most  likely  targets,  and 
this  time  the  criticism  won't  be  as  easy  to 
dismiss. 

President  Reagan,  losing  no  time,  should 
demand  that  the  Senate  reverse  Itself. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  0\ir  having  lost 
our  rlgh^  to  vote,  there  would  In  a  very 
short  order  materialize  an  effort  to 
have  thq  United  Nations  depart  from 
States,  presumably  to 
here  the  Soviets  would  most 


the    U 
Vienna, 
like  It  to 
We    h 
comml 
tlons 


.ve  violated  a  fundamental 
lent  made  to  the  United  Na- 
..,Jch  Is  principally  that  al- 
though we  do  not  have  any  commit- 
ment to  pay  any  fixed  amount,  we  do 
have  a  commitment  to  negotiate  what 
we  will  oontrlbute.  This  Is  done  In  the 
Fifth  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 
But  wa  showed  them,  did  we  not? 
Two  dlys  later,  on  this  past  Sunday, 
the  Pre^dent  was  obliged  to  express 
his  dlsniay  that  the  Senate  had  fol- 
lowedms  lead.  One  Imagines  all 
mannerlof  officials  at  the  White 
House  suddenly  seeing  the  light  and 
sajrlng  t^  himself.  "Oh  my  gosh,  what 
have  we  idone  this  time." 

The  President  expressed  his  dismay 
to  the  [  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Ifatlons  on  Sunday. 

This  tnomlng,  Mr.  President,  we 
learned  {hat  George  P.  Shultz,  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  a  man 
who  ha$  won  the  respect  of  every 
Member;  of  this  Senate,  was  yesterday 
pursuing  his  difficult  duties  in  New 
York,  aq  the  United  Nations.  With  his 
counterparts  from  Britain,  Prance, 
and  ItaS'.  Secretary  Shultz  was  inves- 
tigating iwhether  we  could  not  get  the 
United  Nations  to  contribute  to  the 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  s*me  United  Nations  the  admin- 
istration had  Just  told  to  sail  into  the 
sunset,  and  the  same  United  Nations 
which,  tbshow  those  Reds,  the  Senate 
had  Judt  cut  off  every  penny.  This 
same  utited  Nations  found  Secretary 
Shultz  fc  its  midst,  hoping  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Lebanoii. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  work,  as 
difficult  a  job  sts  there  is  in  Govern- 
ment, hks  been  rendered  still  more  dif- 
ficult b?  the  inclination  of  others  in 
his  adn  Inistration  to  say  what  they 
cannot  i  nean.  They  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstani  1  that,  for  good  or  ill,  they  won 
the  lasl  election.  They  are  required 
now  to  I  lovem. 

Another  illustration  of  the  leakage 
of  reality  occurred  just  a  few  days  ago. 
The  President  very  much  desires 
that  we  increase  the  funds  available  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
This  of  course  is  to  deal  with  a  world 
f InanciJ  1  crisis  occasioned  in  large  part 


by  the 
States, 


interest  rates  of  the  United 
largely  brought  about  by  the 
economic  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. Hi  ,ving  made  a  career  of  speeches 
against  international  "globaloney", 
the  Pre  sident  now  recognizes  that  this 


coimtnj  needs  an  international  mone- 
tary sjstem.  We  need  It  more  than 
anyone 


Yet  just  2  months  ago.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee 
was  radslng  money  for  Republican  can- 
didates by  accusing  Democrats  who 
had  helped  the  President  defeat  an 
amendment  that  would  have  immobi- 
lized the  IMF  of  supporting  commu- 
nism." 

My  very  good  friend.  Representative 
David  Obey  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
very  blxint  on  the  meaning  of  this.  He 
has  said.  In  effect,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  this  legislation  passed,  you 
apologize."— not  personally,  not  in  any 
undignified  way,  but  simply  to  say  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee's  po- 
sition was  wrong  and  does  not  repre- 
sent the  policy  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
relevant  documents  of  Mr.  Obey's  re- 
quest to  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Represemtatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  September  15.  1983. 
Deah  Colleagues:  I  warned  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Regan  two  years  ago  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee that  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  Demo- 
crats to  show  bipartisan  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  issues  such  as  international 
banks  which  we  know  are  not  popular  politi- 
cally, but  are  essential  to  U.S.  Interests,  if 
we  are  subsequently  attacked  for  our  efforts 
by  members  of  the  President's  party.  I 
stated,  "People  like  to  be  statesmen  around 
here,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  suckers. " 
WeU,  there  are  160  of  us  who  have  been 
treated  like  suckers  on  the  IMF  authoriza- 
tion bill  (H.R.  2957). 

During  consideration  of  that  bill.  Con- 
gressman Gramm  introduced  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the  IMF  to  actively  oppose  any  loans  to 
communist  dictatorships.  You  and  I  voted 
against  the  Gramm  amendment,  as  did  Mi- 
nority Leader  Michel  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Banking  and  Appro- 
priations committees.  The  administration 
opposed  such  restrictions,  and  the  Republi- 
can controlled  Senate  had  voted  down  simi- 
lar provisions  in  their  IMF  authorization. 
We  agreed  with  the  administration  position 
that  such  restrictions  were  counterproduc- 
tive. Most  of  you  subsequently  voted  for  the 
final  passage  of  the  IMF  authorization, 
again  in  support  of  the  administration  posi- 
tion, despite  certain  qualms  about  benefits 
to  the  banks. 

The  very  next  day,  the  National  Republi- 
can Congressional  Committee  issued  a  re- 
lease in  the  districts  of  20  Democrats  who 
voted,  as  the  administration  wished,  against 
the  Gramm  amendment.  That  release  ac- 
cused them  of  supporting  communism  by 
that  vote.  I  have  enclosed  a  "generic"  copy 
of  the  release  with  this  letter. 

I  am  asking  you  to  sign  the  enclosed  letter 
to  the  conferees  which  urges  them  not  to 
bring  back  a  conference  report  on  the  IMF 
until  the  President  has  sent  a  letter  of  affir- 
mation to  those  who  supported  him  on  this 
issue.  I  have  informed  Minority  Leader 
Michel  and  Secretary  Regan  that  I  am 
taking  this  action,  and  warned  them  that 
unless  such  a  letter  from  the  President  is  re- 
ceived, the  IMF  legislation  faces  certain 
defeat.  Please  join  me  in  seeuig  that  the  ad- 


ministration plays  fair  on  this  issue.  As  the 
letter  states,  we  do  not  want  to  bring  down 
the  IMF.  We  do  want  to  prevent  a  situation 
in  the  House  which  will  make  it  Impossible 
for  needed  legislation  to  pass  In  the  future 
because  House  members  are  attacked  when 
they  put  national  interest  ahead  of  political 
considerations.  And  let  there  be  no  mistakes 
about  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
has  been  created  and  will  not  be  rectified 
without  such  a  letter  from  the  President.  If 
you  wish  to  sign  the  letter  to  Chairman  St 
Germain,  please  call  Cindy  Taylor  or  Mike 
Marek  in  my  office  on  225-3365. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Obey, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[News  from  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee] 

GXTY  VANDER  JAGT,  CHAIRMAN 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

(Name)  Votes  To  Loan  Money  to 
Communist  Nations 

Washinoton.— U.S.  Rep.  (Name)  voted 
yesterday  to  loan  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to 
commuiUst  nations.  The  vote  came  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  2957,  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF). 

"It's  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  that  would  vote  to  give  loans  to 
communist  dictatorships,"  charged  Con- 
gressman Phil  Gramm  (R-TX),  author  of  an 
amendment  to  prevent  the  loans.  "Further, 
how  can  this  vote  be  explained  to  the  veter- 
ans of  our  country  who  have  fought  against 
the  dangers  of  communism?" 

Congressman  Gramm  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Recovery  and  Fi- 
nancial Stability  Act.  Gramm's  amendment, 
which  had  strong  bipartisan  support,  passed 
overwhelmingly.  The  vote  was  242-185. 
(Name)  voted  "no." 

"Over  $8  billion  goes  to  the  IMF  for  loans. 
It's  unconscionable  that  (Name)  would  want 
that  money  to  go  to  ball  out  the  bankrupt 
governments  of  communist  nations,"  contin- 
ued Gramm. 

"How  could  these  members  show  such 
total  disrespect  for  the  freedom  we've 
always  fought  for?"  Questioned  Gramm. 
"What  gives  them  the  right  to  vote  to  sup- 
port communism?" 

"In  this  vote  we  had  a  clear  choice:  pre- 
vent the  hard-earned  money  of  the  working 
people  of  this  country  from  going  to  com- 
munist dictatorships,  or  support  commu- 
nism. Obviously  (Name)  chose  to  support 
communism  rather  than  the  people  of  this 
country,"  said  Gramm.  "It's  impwDssible  for 
(Name)  to  justify  this  total  disregard  of  our 
country's  taxpayers,"  concluded  Gramm. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  to  note  that  this 
morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  a  headline  reports 
"Reagan  Praises  IMF  and  Warns  Con- 
gress Over  Delays  in  New  Aid." 

The  cause  of  the  delay  is  the  leakage 
of  reality  among  the  President's  sup- 
porters. The  President  is  trying  to  fix 
the  problem  it  has  caused  the  United 
States.  Soon  they  will  be  coming  here 
asking  the  Senate  to  reverse  the 
action  we  took  on  Thursday  night. 
They  wlU  have  to.  And  I  suppose  we 
will  do  it. 

In  the  end  we  have  to  be  responsible. 
And  after  aU  it  was  we  who  acted  the 


other  night.  But  there  Is  no  question 
what  we  were  reading  in  Thursday 
morning's  press  remarks  about  how  in- 
teresting an  idea  It  would  be  If  the 
United  Nations  spent  at  least  half  Its 
time  In  Moscow  and  so  forth. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  state 
that  the  saune  thing  will  happen  if  we 
adopt  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  an 
"essential  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive" that  we  bring  about  a  military 
solution  in  Lebanon  which  we  have 
not  got  the  capacity  to  bring  about. 

There  has  not  been  a  wiser  proposi- 
tion set  forward  about  American  for- 
eign policy  than  that  of  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  in  1943.  This  was  the  time 
America  was  beginning  to  realize  It 
was  going  to  have  to  have  a  foreign 
policy.  The  absence  of  one  had 
brought  Pearl  Harbor  to  us.  The  ab- 
sence of  one  had  caused  us  to  send  our 
armies  over  the  whole  of  the  globe. 
The  great  fighting  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  about  to  begin,  in  the 
stimmer  of  1943. 
Lippmann  wrote: 

Without  the  controlling  principle  that  the 
nation  must  maintain  its  objectives  and  its 
power  in  equilibrium  its  purposes  within  Its 
means  and  its  means  equal  to  its  purposes, 
its  commitments  related  to  its  resources  and 
its  resources  adequate  to  its  commitments, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  think  at  all  about  foreign 
affairs.  Yet  the  history  of  our  acts  and  of 
our  declarations  in  the  past  fifty  years  will 
show  that  rarely,  and  never  consistently, 
have  American  statesmen  and  the  American 
people  been  guided  by  this  elementay  prin- 
ciple of  practical  life. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
resolution  before  us  will  bring  about 
disequilibrium  and  worse.  And.  as 
much  as  I  regret  to  say  this  to  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  resolution.  I 
propose  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  question, 
but  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  like  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  one  of  the  burdens  of  leadership 
is  to  seek  to  carry  through  a  responsi- 
ble policy  in  all  quarters  which  that 
policy  will  be  passed  upon?  It  Is  not 
sufficient,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  go  before  the  IMF  and  tell 
them  that  the  quotas  have  been  in- 
creased and  at  the  same  time  not  take 
the  actions  which  he  must  take  with 
respect  to  the  Congress  to  help  bring 
that  about.  In  fact,  in  that  instance, 
the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  has  played  some  of 
the  meanest  brand  of  poUtlcs  I  think 
any  of  us  have  ever  seen.  The  Presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  telling  the 
IMF  that  he  needs  this  quota  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  doing  nothing  to  set 
right  the  actions  of  his  own  party  with 
respect  to  its  harsh  attack  on  those 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives who  voted  to  carry  the  Presi- 
dent's program  through. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Exactly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  who  served  with 
such  distinction  in  the  House,  has 
made  this  point.  Is  It  schizophrenic?  Is 
it  cynical?  Is  this  the  leakage  of  reality 
I  discussed?  I  do  not  know  which,  but  I 
do  recognize  it  is  and  so  does  he. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  about  the 
U.N.  Issue?  The  President  went  before 
the  United  Nations  on  Monday  and 
told  the  United  Nations  that  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  affirmed  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Nations.  At  the 
same  time,  earlier  the  President  had 
contributed  to  imleashlng  forces  in 
the  country  and  in  the  Congress  which 
helped  to  lead  to  the  very  deep  slashes 
in  the  American  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  the  President 
who  said  that  the  comments  of  the 
deputy  representative  reflected  the 
views  of  the  American  people  with  re- 
spect to  sailing  Into  the  sunset.  It  is 
the  President  who  suggested  that 
maybe  they  ought  to  go  elsewhere  for 
part  of  the  year. 

How  can  you  play  it  both  ways?  How 
can  you  feed  those  fires,  those  pas- 
sions, and  then  turn  around  and  go 
before  the  United  Nations  and  be  Mr. 
Responsible  and  say,  "Well,  now  we 
really  come  to  tell  you  what  strong 
supporters  we  are,"  when,  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  turned  loose  the  very 
forces  that  are  undercutting  the  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  there  comes 
a  time— and  the  majority  leader  is  on 
the  floor  and  I  hope  he  might  hear 
this  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor— there  comes  a 
time  when  the  issue  of  character 
arises.  I  say  that  with  care  and,  I  hope, 
restraint. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  issue 
of  character  arises. 

Can  a  leader,  or  a  ruling  party,  re- 
peatedly say  one  thing  and  do  an- 
other? Can  you  repeatedly  appeal  to 
the  most  primitive  of  political  re- 
sponses in  people  while  engaging  in 
the  necessary  conduct  of  the  world's 
most  important  democracy? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Let  me  take  it  a 
step  further.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  this  administration  hsis  made 
outrageous  comments  reflecting  atti- 
tudes that  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people 
reject,  and  yet  the  President  is  tolerat- 
ing his  presence.  What  message  does 
that  send  to  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  attitudes  we  are  willing  to 
tolerate?  And  this  is  not  someone  out 
on  the  street  who  has  got  some  preju- 
diced ideas.  This  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  holding  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  not  ask 
the    Senator    from    Maryland,    what 


must  the  Secretary  of  State  be  think- 
ing, as  he  goes  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dors of  the  United  Nations  today 
asking  the  United  Nations  for  help  in 
our  problems  with  Lebanon,  in  the 
aftermath  of  what  the  Senate  has 
done  and  what  the  President  has  said? 

It  seems  to  me  they  had  better 
decide  either  to  be  a  government  or  a 
permanent  opposition.  Should  they 
choose  to  be  a  permanent  opposition, 
it  would  be  fine  by  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your 
patience.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maryland.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  my  position  re- 
garding the  use  of  American  troops  In 
Lebanon. 

This  matter  has  caused  me  great  an- 
guish, as  I  am  sure  it  has  for  most  Sen- 
ators. The  President  has  sought, 
through  the  use  of  this  country's 
power  and  prestige,  to  bring  peace  to  a 
part  of  the  world  which  for  so  many 
years  has  only  known  conflict. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  deeply 
troubled  that  the  Congress  has 
spawned  too  many  would-be  Secretar- 
ies of  State,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  pot  shots  at  anything 
the  sitting  administration— Democrat 
or  Republican— seeks  to  do.  As  a 
result,  we  have  confused  both  friend 
and  foe  around  the  world  with  our 
many  voices,  when  we  should  have 
been  speaking  with  only  one.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  have  an  effective  foreign 
policy,  then  the  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  must  serve  as 
the  primary  spokesman  and  leader  in 
this  vital  area. 

But  in  spite  of  these  considerations, 
I  find  that  I  must  with  great  reluc- 
tance disagree  with  my  President  on 
Lebanon. 

After  very  careful  examination  of 
these  issues,  I  have  concluded  that  our 
ground  troops  are  serving  no  useful 
military  purpose  in  Lebanon,  except  as 
sitting  ducks,  and  that  the  President 
should  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as 
prudently  possible.  I  am  reluctant  to 
tell  him  that  this  withdrawal  should 
occur  tomorrow,  but  certainly  it 
should  be  accomplished  long  before 
even  a  6-month  time  limit  is  reached. 
We  should  be  considering  days  or  at 
most  a  few  weeks,  not  months,  and  so 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  18-month 
limit  which  the  President  has  request- 
ed. 

It  is  my  genersd  feeling  that  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  should  only  be  em- 
ployed in  rare  instances  where  there  is 
a  clear  military  objective  that  can  only 
be  achieved  through  the  use  of  combat 
troops  on  the  ground.  In  most  in- 
stances, we  should  seek  to  achieve  our 
policy  objectives  through  the  supply 
of  friendly  forces,  and  there  may  be 
occasions    when    we    can    effectively 
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assist  In  accomplishing  our  purposes 
through  the  use  of  air  and  sea  power. 
In  thosei  exceptional  Instances  when 
ground  iTorces  are  employed,  they 
should  be  sent  In  sufficient  numbers 
to  rapidly  achieve  whatever  military 
mission  they  are  assigned. 

Unfortunately,  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  marines  in  Lebanon  have 
a  realistically  achievable  military  ob- 
jective, atid,  therefore,  should  be  with- 
drawn. Ttiey  are  having  little  discerni- 
ble Impact  on  the  political  situation  in 
Lebanon,  yet  are  being  asked  to  risk 
their  llv*  nonetheless. 

I  was  otie  who  opposed  the  Introduc- 
tion of  American  troops  Into  Lebanon 
In  the  ^irst  place.  More  than  14 
months  igo.  on  July  8,  1982, 1  wrote  to 
Presldeni  Reagan  expressing  my  oppo- 
sition to  sending  U.S.  troops  to  Leba- 
non. Yet),  I  hoped  that  the  President 
was  right  and  I  wrong,  that  our  troops 
might  b€|  able  to  stop  the  violence  that 
has  racMed  that  nation  for  so  many 
years.  The  news  of  the  ceasefire  is  wel- 
come, bvjt  In  a  coxmtry  that  has  had 
200  ceasi-fires  since  1975,  I  think  that 
further  violence  should  be  expected. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria  are 
eager  tojlnterfere  In  Lebanese  affairs. 
Howeveii  this  Interference  must  not 
blind  usi  to  one  essential  fact— Leba- 
non is  engaged  in  a  civil  war.  Like  all 
civil  wa»s.  the  Lebanese  war  will  be 
fought  \rith  exceptional  savagery  and 
bittemejs,  with  particularly  dire  con- 
sequenc*  s  for  the  defeated  parties.  It 
will  coni  inue  to  rage,  with  or  without 
foreign  interference. 

Under  such  circumstances,  why  do 
we  maintain  a  U.S.  ground  force  in 
Lebanor?  Recent  military  develop- 
ments h  ive  shown  that  the  concept  of 
the  protective  screen  is  not  working. 
In  the  light  of  those  developments,  we 
are  faced  with  three  fundamental  op- 
tions. Frst,  we  can  expand  our  com- 
mltmenl,  taking  an  active,  military 
ground  role  on  behalf  of  the  current 
Lebanes »  Goverrunent.  Second,  we  can 
simply  stay  put.  maintaining  our 
forces  it  their  present  level.  Third, 
and  fii^y.  we  can  withdraw  our 
ground  :  brces. 

So  far  as  expanding  our  commitment 
is  concetned,  does  anyone  in  this  body 
sincerel:r  believe  that  the  American 
people  V  Tsh  to  send  substantial  ground 
forces  nto  the  Lebanese  interior? 
Have  wi  i  considered  the  heavy  casual- 
ties which  we  would  take  if  we  chose 
to  push  our  forces  into  the  forbidding 
terrain  of  the  Chouf  Mountains?  In 
my  opliion,  such  a  military  Initiative 
would  &  ;rve  only  to  unite  many  of  the 
now  warring  parties  into  an  antl-for- 
elgn,  an  tl- American  coalition. 

Therefore,  we  withdraw  or  we  stay 
put.  However,  our  forces  no  longer 
provide  a  protective  screen  for  the 
Lebanese  Government.  The  decay  of 
the  Le  janese  Government  has  ren- 
dered ;hem  Impotent,  through  no 
fault  o:   their  own.  The  hard  fact  of 
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the  matter  Is  that  our  marines  In 
Beirut  serve  little  purpose  other  than 
to  provide  targets  for  warring  Leba- 
nese artillerymen. 

In  reality,  we  do  not  enjoy  a  series  of 
options.  We  have  only  one  option- 
withdrawal  of  the  Marines. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  support  the  find- 
ing embodied  in  this  resolution  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  should  be  in- 
voked. The  purpose  of  that  legislation 
was  to  cover  situations  like  this. 

But  I  still  cannot  support  this  reso- 
lution for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
Our  ground  troops  should  not  be  used 
as  political  pawns  in  any  world  situa- 
tion. They  should  be  committed  only 
when  there  is  a  clear  military  objec- 
tive and  in  sufficient  force  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

The  President  has  tried  to  find  a 
way  to  peace  in  Lebanon  through  the 
use  of  American  troops.  Regrettably,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  Is  a  course  that 
will  work.  Giving  him  the  authority  to 
keep  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  for  an- 
other 18  months  will  only  prolong,  in 
my  Judgment,  an  ultimately  fruitless 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  the  minority 
leader  off  the  floor  a  moment  ago,  I 
was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  I  believe 
he  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  resolution.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  if  he  wishes  to  do  that. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader,  if  he,  in  fact,  offers  that 
amendment,  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  dispose  of  that  amendment 
today? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  person- 
ally would  be  amendable  to  the  Idea  of 
voting  on  It  at  5:30  today,  which  would 
give  us  3  hours  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  On  this  amendment  or 
final  passage? 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  this  amendment. 
Senator  Pell  indicates  5  o'clock.  Is 
that  agreeable  with  Mr.  Nunn?  On  or 
In  relation  to  the  amendment  by  5 
o'clock  or  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  would  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  which  I 
looked  at  briefly  but  not  in  detail.  I 
would  favor  that.  But  before  such  an 
agreement  can  be  entered  into,  as  he 
will  understand,  I  will  have  to  check 
our  people  on  this  side  and  see  how  we 
might  proceed.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  Senators  assume  that  we  may  be 
able  to  work  that  out,  to  have  a  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  this  amendment  at 
5  o'clock.  I  will  shop  for  that  and  I  will 
have  a  further  axmouncement  to 
make. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  the  request  at  5 
or  by  5? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  suggest  it  be  at 
5,  so  Senators  will  be  on  notice.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  suggestion  to  the 
contrary? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
shop,  may  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
to  see  if  we  can  have  a  vote  no  later 
than  5,  possibly  earlier. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say,  as  I  have  said.  I  be- 
lieve, on  yesterday  and  again  this 
morning,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  past  about  6  o'clock 
today.  So  setting  a  time  would  be  a 
great  convenience  from  that  stand- 
point so  we  will  know  approximately 
when  this  vote  will  occur. 

I  also  understand  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  the  minority  leader  that 
there  may  be  other  amendments  of- 
fered to  this  resolution.  If  that  is  so, 
then  I  assume  we  will  not  get  to  final 
passage  of  this  resolution  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  response  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  Indicated  to  him  that 
we  have  discussed  this  matter  in 
caucus.  There  will  be  two  or  three 
other  amendments,  as  I  read  the 
caucus,  two  or  three  others.  It  would 
seem  to  me  we  would  not  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  those  two  or 
three  others  by  2  o'clock  tomorrow  or 
perhaps  earlier. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
confer  with  the  minority  leader  to 
adjust  the  time  for  coming  In  so  that 
we  win  have  adequate  time  to  dispose 
of  any  remaining  amendments  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  statutory  time  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow.  We  will  work  that 
out  without  any  difficulty,  I  am  sure. 

THE  CONTINTJINC  RESOLUTION 

Also  while  we  have  just  a  moment,  I 
would  presume  to  ask  the  minority 
leader  If  he  has  any  Insights  Into  the 
progress  we  might  make  on  the  CR, 
the  contlnung  resolution.  It  will  be  up 
next,  unless  we  have  unemployment 
benefits  extension  next.  There  has 
been  a  strong  request  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
try  to  keep  the  CR  clean.  I  share  that 
view. 

Let  me  add  this  to  the  record  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Senators.  I  made 
this  information  available  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  already. 

I  spoke  with  the  Speaker  today  and 
Indicated  to  him.  after  the  colloquy  I 
had  this  morning  with  the  minority 
leader,  that  the  Senate  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  agree  to  a  continuing 
resolution  that  extended  until  Novem- 
ber 17  if  we  are  going  to  go  out  sine 
die  on  November  18.  I  believe  the 
Speaker  understands  that  and  would 
not  object  to  the  Senate  changing  that 
date  If  such  a  CR  comes  over  here  to 


make  It  November  10.  or  thereabouts, 
so  that  we  would  have  adequate  time 
to  deal  with  the  CR  in  a  rational  and 
reasonable  way. 

I  also  made  one  other  suggestion, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  Speaker— and  I 
certainly  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
him.  I  suggested  it  would  be  a  lot 
easier  for  Senators  not  to  offer  their 
amendments  to  the  CR  if  there  are 
some  other  appropriations  bills 
coming  along  and  especially  whether 
or  not  one  of  the  two  supplemental 
bills  might  reach  us  in  time  to  deal 
with  them  before  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. The  Speaker  acknowledged 
that,  I  might  say,  on  the  floor,  as  I  am 
now  doing,  that  he  will  try  to  complete 
action  on  a  supplemental  and  have  it 
here  before  November  10  so  that  we 
could  address  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations issue  and  perhaps  amend  it 
as  the  Senate  might  wish. 

I  think  that  may  enhance  the 
chances,  at  least  on  this  side,  to  get  by 
without  amendments  to  the  CR  and 
maybe  get  a  time  agreement  on  it. 
That  leads  me  to  the  next  question. 
That  is  what  the  minority  leader 
thinks  our  prospects  might  be  for  get- 
ting a  time  agreement  on  the  CR  or 
completing  action  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  the  majority 
leader's  intention  to  take  up  the  un- 
employment benefits  ahead  of  the  CR 
so  that  that  problem  will  be  addressed 
and  be  off  the  agenda  and  taken  care 
of? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  wish,  because  I  think  we 
simply  cannot  dare  let  that  go  by  with- 
out completing  action.  I  intend  to  con- 
sult, however,  with  Senator  Dole,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  Senator  Hatfield,  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  before  I  make  a 
final  decision  in  that  respect.  My  pref- 
erence at  this  moment  would  be  to  do 
the  unemployment  benefits  extension 
first. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  my  hope,  may  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  that  we  could 
do  the  unemplojTnent  compensation 
extension  first.  I  would  say  that  our 
chances  of  getting  a  time  agreement 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  possibly 
without  any  amendments,  is  Just  SO- 
SO. 

I  would  hope  that  inasmuch  as  we 
discussed  it  In  our  talks  today,  know- 
ing where  those  possible  amendments 
are  coming  from,  we  might  be  able  to 
work  it  out  in  a  way  that  would  avoid 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  say  on  my  own  behalf  as  a 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  of- 
fering a  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
amendment  to  the  CR.  If  everyone 
else  does  not,  maybe  I  will  not  either. 


We  will  see  how  that  goes.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  set  a  bad  example  for 
anybody  yet.  I  do  hope  there  is  a 
chance  we  can  get  the  CR  out  of  the 
way  and  save  our  fights  for  another 
day,  more  especially  on  the  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Or  the  November  10th 
date.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2231 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  report  re- 
quired under  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  to  specify  the  roles 
and  missions  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon;  and  to  extend  the  60- 
day  period  for  60  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  provided  that  the  President 
submits  the  report.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Nuira,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  EIxon,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Pryor,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byhd),  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
CHn.ES,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
BoMFERS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

IiAUTENBERG,  Mr.  LEAHY,  Mr.   Melcher,  Mr. 

Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Pryor,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2231. 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  Starting  on  August  29,  1983.  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  in 
Lebanon  were  introduced  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  were  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  as  provided  for  in  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution; 

(b)  Not  later  than  August  31,  1983,  a 
report  from  the  President  was  required  to 
be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  which  was  required  to  include 
the  following  information: 

(1)  The  circumstances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Lebanon: 

(2)  The  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  introduction  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  Lebanon:  and 

(3)  The  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities,  or  of  the  imminent  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
hostilities. 

Section  2.  Not  later  than  48  hours  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  required  by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  the  information 
required  by  paragraphs  (A)-(C)  of  section 
4(a)  q^the  War  Powers  Resolution,  together 
with  file  following  additional  information: 

(a)  A  description  of  the  specific  goals  of 
United  States  policy  in  Lebanon; 

(b)  A  description  of  the  sp>ecific  roles  and 
missions  of  the  United  States  Armed  F\>rces 
participating  in  the  Multinational  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  Lebanon,  including  the 
governing  rules  of  engagement  for  fulfilling 
the  goals  of  United  States  policy  in  Leba- 
non; and 

(c)  A  description  of  the  specific  criteria 
that  are  being  applied  to  determine  when 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  in  Lebanon  have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  roles  and  missions  described  In 
clause  (b). 

Section  3.  Pursuant  to  section  5(bK2)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  60-day 
period  specified  in  section  5(b)  of  such  Reso- 
lution is  hereby  extended  for  60  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution, 
provided  that  the  I*resident  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Section  4.  Nothing  in  this  resolution 
modifies,  limits,  or  supercedes  any  provision 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  re- 
quirement of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  relating 
to  Congressional  authorization  for  any  sub- 
stantial expsinsion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
other  Senator  wishes  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  will  add  their  names. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Hollings  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor.) 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  I>resldent,  a  few 
days  ago  Secretary  Shultz  and  Gener- 
al Kelley  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  explain 
the  executive  branch's  view  concern- 
ing the  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  in  Lebanon.  At  that  time,  I  indi- 
cated that  we  aU  agree  that  the  stakes 
in  Lebanon  are  high,  and  we  certainly 
all  want  to  see  a  strong  and  united 
Lebanon.  We  all  want  to  see  the  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non. We  all  want  to  see  an  enduring 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  I 
submit  that  on  these  goals  a  real  con- 
sensus exists  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  And  if  goal 
setting  was  all  there  was  to  It,  few 
would  voice  opposition  to  the  original 
resolution  we  have  before  us  today. 
But  many  of  us  believe  that  before  we 
commit  American  troops  to  a  situation 
Involving  hostilities  or  imminent  hos- 
tilities, we  need  to  ask  how  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  achieve  his  stated  goals, 
and  at  what  cost  and  risk. 

At  our  hearing,  I  asked  Secretary 
Shultz  four  questions. 

First,  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  expect  to  be  Involved  in 
direct  armed  conflict  with  the  Syrians 
before  this  is  over? 
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Second,  how  many  more  troops  will 
we  have]  to  commit  before  we  achieve 
success  In  our  stated  mission?  I  will  get 
to  his  statement  of  our  mission  In  just 
a  moment. 

Third.]  are  we,  after  a  year  of  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Lebanon,  closer  to 
or  fu^t^^r  from  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  pfoblem? 

Fourth,  Is  there  any  plausible  sce- 
nario by  which  we  avoid  unlimited  es- 
calation of  our  Involvement  on  the  one 
hand  or  disastrous  withdrawal  under 
fire  on  tKe  other? 

I  havd  yet  to  receive  a  satisfactory 
answer  1  to  these  questions  from 
anyone.  I  Instead,  goals  and  objectives 
are  repiited  along  with  a  plea  for  an 
18-monwi  blank  check. 

Secretfery  Shultz  stated  before  the 
commltCee  that: 

Prom  tiie  beginning,  we  have  had  essen- 
tially th*ee  policy  objectives  In  Lebanon: 
The  wltndrawal  of  all  external  forces  from 
Lebanon Ja  sovereign.  Independent  Lebanon 
dedlcate<^  to  national  unity,  and  able  to  ex- 
ercise itsl  authority  throughout  its  national 
territory 3  and  security  for  Israel's  northern 
border,  si  that  the  Inhabitants  of  northern 
Israel  cai  Uve  in  safety  and  without  fear  of 
artilleryand  rocket  attacks. 
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quired  to  submit  such  a  report  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  think  such  tor- 
tured logic  would  indicate  that  Pearl 
Harbor  was  not  combat,  because  we 
were  on  the  defensive.  To  say,  when 
marines  are  being  killed  and  wounded, 
when  we  are  giving  purple  hearts  and 
they  are  given  combat  pay,  that  hostil- 
ities have  not  been  reached  is  just  tor- 
tured logic.  I  ask  again:  Where  is  that 
report?  What  is  the  scope  and  dura- 
tion of  our  problem?  And  what  is  the 
plan  for  achieving  our  policy  objec- 
tives? 

Some  probably  will  argue  that  a 
secret  plan  exists  over  In  the  White 
House  or  In  Mr.  McFarlane's  briefcase. 
They  might  even  argue  that  they  do 
not  share  It  with  us  because  of  consti- 
tutional differences  surrounding  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Flouting  the  law  of 
the  Ismd  in  that  fashion  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  I  think  it  is  even  worse 
than  that.  I  am  afraid  they  do  not 
have  a  plan.  I  am  scared  to  death  they 
do  not  have  any  Idea  what  the  scope 
or  the  duration  of  our  involvement  in 
Lebanon  may  be.  They  appear  to  be 
long  on  hope  and  short  on  specifics. 

Originally,  we  committed  the  ma- 
rines to  Lebanon  to  facilitate  the 
PLO's  withdrawal  from  the  Beirut 
area. 

I  underline  Beirut  area,  because  I 
am  going  to  have  something  to  add  to 
that  in  a  moment.  Later,  we  reintro- 
duced our  forces  as  part  of  the  MNF 
to  provide  a  peacekeeping  presence  in 
Lebanon  limited  by  agreement  strictly 
to  the  immediate  Beirut  area  and  in  a 
noncombat  role. 

To  go  back  to  that  briefly,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  sent  a  letter  to 
the  United  States  on  September  25. 
1982.  In  that  letter,  they  requested 
our  presence  in  Lebanon.  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  to  have  this  letter  and 
the  subsequent  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beirut,  SepUmber  25.  1982. 
His  Excellency  Fooad  Butrus, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Beirut, 
YoDR  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  American  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  esUblish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  imderstood  that 
the  presence  of  such  an  American  Force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  oHjective  which  is  fully 
shared  by  my  Government,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 


I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  In  your  note,  and  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  ac- 
cordingly constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments. 

Robert  Dillon, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

Republique  Libanaise, 

MiNISTERE  DES  A»TAIRES  ETRANOERES. 

Beirut  the  2Sth  of  September  1982. 
His  Excellency  Robert  Dillon, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

YotTR  Excellency.  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  urgent  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  governments  con- 
cerning the  recent  tragic  events  which  have 
occurred  In  the  Beirut  area,  and  to  consuta- 
tions  between  my  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  pursu- 
ant to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 521.  On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon,  I  wish  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  restore  its 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area  and  thereby  to  assure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons In  the  area  and  bring  an  end  to  vio- 
lence that  has  recurred.  To  this  end,  Israeli 
forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut  area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires immediate  action,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  objectives  in  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  521,  proposing  to  several 
nations  that  they  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force  (MNF) 
in  the  Beirut  area.  The  mandate  of  the 
MNF  will  be  to  provide  an  interposition 
force  at  agreed  locations  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  Multinational  presence  requested 
by  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it  and 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in  the 
Beirut  area.  This  presence  will  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government  sover- 
eignty and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area, 
and  thereby  further  efforts  of  my  govern- 
ment to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the 
area  and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which 
has  tragically  recurred.  The  MNF  may  un- 
dertake other  functions  only  by  mutual 
agreement. 

In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deploy  a  force  of  approximately  1,200 
personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  LAF  and  MNF  will  form  a  Liaison 
and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  MNF  participating 
governments  and  chaired  by  the  representa- 
tives of  my  Government.  The  Liaison  and 
Coordination  Committee  will  have  two  es- 
sential components:  (A)  Supervisory  liaison; 
and  (B)  MUitary  and  technical  liaison  and 
coordination. 

The  American  Force  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAF,  the  Ameri- 
can Force  wUl  assign  liaison  officers  to  the 
LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign    liaison    officers    to    the    American 


Force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison 
with  the  civilian  population  and  with  the 
U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the  authority 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  in  all  appro- 
priate situations.  The  American  Force  will 
provide  security  for  LAF  personnel  operat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  contingent. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  will  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNF 
participating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  request 
of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAF 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  American  Force's  per- 
sonnel, to  Include  securing  assurances  from 
all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not 
Interfere  with  any  activities  of  the  MNF. 

The  American  Force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  According- 
ly, it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties accorded  the  administrative  and  techni- 
cal staff  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Beirut, 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  immigration  and 
customs  requirements,  and  restrictions  on 
entering  or  departing  Lebanon.  Personnel, 
property  and  equipment  of  the  American 
Force  introduced  into  Lebanon  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  form  of  tax,  duty,  charge 
or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  that  Your  Excellency's  reply 
to  that  effect,  together  with  this  Note,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

FODAD  BOtTTROS, 

Deputy-Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  read  all  of  both  letters  now,  al- 
though they  will  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point.  I 
note  that  in  the  letter  from  the  Leba- 
nese Government  they  begin  by  re- 
questing our  Government's  participa- 
tion and  our  attention  to  recent  tragic 
events,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Beirut  area. 

It  goes  on  that  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  they  wish  to 
inform  us  of  the  deteratiination  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  restore  its 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  thereby  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  that  area  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  violence  that  has 
recurred;  to  this  end,  it  is  stated,  Israe- 
li forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut 
area. 


It  continues  and  asks  for  our  partici- 
pation with  part  of  several  nations  to 
form  a  multinational  force  to  come 
Into,  I  underline  again,  the  Beirut 
area. 

The  mandate  of  the  multinational 
force  would  be  to  provide  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  and  so  on  in  the  Beirut  area. 
This  presence  will  facilitate  the  Leba- 
nese Government's  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Beirut  area. 

It  goes  on  and  on,  talking  about  our 
coming  In  with  1,200  personnel  to 
Beirut.  It  states  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter  that  It  will  only  be  needed 
for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

In  our  letter  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  we  repeated  the 
phrase  "In  the  Beirut  area"  five  differ- 
ent times.  Your  Excellency,  we  say  in 
the  opening  of  that  letter,  I  have  the 
honor  to  refer  to,  and  so  forth,  re- 
questing the  deployment  of  an  Ameri- 
can force  to  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  un- 
derstood the  presence  of  such  an 
American  force  wlU  facilitate  the  res- 
toration of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's sovereignty  and  authority  over 
the  Beirut  area. 

Once  again,  even  In  the  last  para- 
graph, concerning  the  presence  of  the 
American  force— It  states  yet  one  more 
time— In  the  Beirut  area. 

Now  we  come  back  and  find  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  declaration  of  why  we 
are  in  Lebanon  now  to  be,  to  quote 
from  the  Secretary's  statement: 

Our  purpose  In  being  there  Is  to  provide  a 
sovereign,  independent  Lebanon  dedicated 
to  national  unity  and  able  to  exercise  Its  au- 
thority throughout  its  national  territory. 

That  is  one  of  the  purposes. 

Obviously,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous expansion— somewhere  In  the 
State  Department  or  the  administra- 
tion—of  our  role  in  Lebanon,  well 
beyond  the  limited  role  we  were  asked 
to  come  in  and  perform,  and  which  we 
agreed  to  perform.  Now  we  have  four 
marines  killed  and  many  others 
wounded  in  combat  and  have  commit- 
ed  an  aircraft  carrier,  the  battleship 
New  Jersey,  and  another  group  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  support  our 
forces  in  Lebanon.  Our  mission  has 
also  expanded  to  include  seeing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  external  forces  from 
Lebanon  and  apparently  after  that 
U.S.  forces  will  remain  on  until  a  sov- 
ereign, independent  Lebanon  dedicat- 
ed to  national  unity  Is  able  to  exercise 
Its  authority  throughout  its  national 
territory. 

I  come  back  to  my  original  proposi- 
tion: Even  If  we  succeeded  In  persuad- 
ing the  Syrians  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Lebanon— a  task  that  may 
well  be  impossible  to  achieve  through 
diplomacy  alone— we  would  still  face 
the  reality  of  a  deeply  divided  Leba- 
non. In  Lebanon's  40-year  history,  tur- 
bulence and  factionalism  has  occurred 
repeatedly.  It  has  suffered  continued 
challenges  to  its  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. And  how  do  we  propose  to 


put  an  end  to  this  sad  and  difficult 
history  today?  This  is,  do  not  forget,  a 
nation  that  has  had  some  200  cease- 
fires in  the  past  7  or  8  years.  The 
frank  answer,  unfortunately,  is  we  do 
not  know.  We  just  hope  It  all  works 
out  for  the  best. 

Those  who  argue  that  In  a  time  of 
crisis  we  have  a  responsibility  to  close 
ranks  behind  the  President  and 
present  a  solid  bipartisan  coalition  to 
our  adversaries  have  a  point.  But,  I 
submit  that  we  have  an  equally  com- 
pelling duty  not  to  follow  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  each  and  every  preci- 
pice like  sheep.  And  If  we  blindly  sign 
on  to  the  18-month  blank  check  re- 
quested, that  Is  exactly  the  direction 
we  are  heading. 

That  is  the  reason  I  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  the  minority 
leader  just  submitted  to  the  desk.  But, 
I  have  no  Illusions.  I  can  count  votes 
as  well  as  anyone.  Right  now  It  looks 
as  If  the  Baker  resolution  will  pass, 
but  it  may  well  be  close.  The  President 
may  get  his  blank  check,  but  it  may 
also  demonstrate  that  there  are  signif- 
icant divisions  within  the  ranks.  Is 
that  the  message  we  want  to  sent  to 
the  Lebanese  Government?  The  Israe- 
lis? The  Syrians?  I  think  not. 

Rather  than  have  a  close  vote  and 
suffer  unnecessary  international  em- 
barrassment and  the  perception  of  a 
lack  of  resolve,  why  can  we  not  go 
back  to  square  one  and  start  over,  the 
proper  way  this  time.  That  Is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  Congress,  the  American  people 
and  Lebanon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  option.  It  would  consist 
of  three  simple  steps: 

First,  the  P*resident  should  invoke 
the  War  Powers  Act  as  required  by 
law. 

Second,  he  should  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  that  includes  the  ex- 
pected scope  and  duration  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  the  hostilities,  hostilities 
which  we  are  already  involved  In. 

And  third,  he  should  outline  publicly 
or  privately  his  plan  for  achieving  our 
state  policy  objectives  in  Lebanon  aind 
how  this  relates  to  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  there. 

Such  an  approach  is  still  possible.  It 
is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  urge  the  leadership 
to  consider  it  seriously. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  one  other  state- 
ment, and  that  Is  that  the  first  thing 
you  learn  in  the  military  is  that  you 
scale  your  forces  and  their  equipment 
to  accomplish  very  specific  objectives, 
or  you  do  not  commit  them.  We  do  not 
have  such  a  definition  of  purpose  in 
Lebanon  right  now.  Our  purposes  are 
vague,  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
nation  of  Lebanon.  And  1.200  marines 
or  a  multinational  force  are  not  likely 
to  give  that  kind  of  national  sovereign- 
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to  the  armed  forces  of 


ty  poteitlal 
LetAnon 

If.  purtuant  to  the  original  letter  to 
us  from  Lebanon  and  our  reply  to 
them,  w(f  are  to  have  a  mission  in  the 
Beirut  a  rea— underline  "In  the  Beirut 
area"— l«t  us  specify  the  mission.  Let 
us  get  t^e  multinational  force  togeth- 
er, and  llet  us  bring  the  7.000  UNIFIL 
troops  from  southern  Lebanon  In  as 
part  of  tiiat  group,  and  then  we  would 
have  tnlly  an  international  group— 
and  we  would  not  see  this  potential 
crisis  developing  Into  a  confrontation 
between  I  the  United  States  and  Syria. 
At  least  iwe  would  have  a  mission,  and 
we  woul4  be  assigning  oxir  forces  to  ac- 
complish that  mission. 

Short  of  that,  I  see  our  involvement 
In  Lebanon  going  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  additional  casualties.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  want 
that,  I  6o  not  think  Congress  wants 
that,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants 
that— and  certainly  I  do  not  want  that. 
Mr.  KEWEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve th^t  Congress  should  vote  again. 
before  «e  adjourn  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  on  the  presence  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Multinational  Peace- 
keeping iForce  In  Lebanon.  The  vola- 
tUe  nature  of  the  conflict  in  Lebanon 
requires  at  least  this  much  participa- 
tion ani  periodic  oversight  by  Con- 
gress if  we  are  to  exercise  our  serious 
responsilaillties  under  the  War  Powers 
Act.        ! 

We  shoxild  authorize  our  Armed 
Forces  t>o  remain  in  Lebanon  only  for 
another!  60  days,  by  which  time  Con- 
gress should  act  again  to  review  our 
military*  involvement  and  to  determine 
whethe^  an  additional  statutory  exten- 
sion fori  the  presence  of  our  troops  is 
appropriate. 

The  merit  of  this  proposal  is  that  it 
neither  enforces  an  unreasonably 
short  deadline  for  our  military  role  in 
Lebanoil  nor  enacts  an  unreasonably 
long  period  of  authorization  with  re- 
spect toj  the  critical  decisions  that  may 
await  us  on  the  use  of  American 
combat  forces  in  Lebanon. 

Con^iiess  won  an  extremely  impor- 
tant showdown  with  the  President  last 
week  over  the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Whatever  qualifications 
the  President  may  still  have  in  mind. 
he  is  oq  record  last  week  and  again  in 
his  letter  yesterday  that  he  will  acqui- 
esce in  pur  view  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  applies  to  Lebanon  and  that  he 
will  s\gp.  this  compromise  resolution 
saying  90. 

How.  then,  can  we  win  so  much  last 
week  and  give  it  aU  back  today  by 
bowing  out  of  Lebanon  for  the  next 
year  SLnd  a  half? 

Are  wie  too  timid  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutioiial  responsibility?  Are  we  too 
fearful  lof  Ronald  Reagan  to  actually 
use  th^  hard  fought  victory  we  won 
from  ILichard  Nixon  10  years  ago. 
when  ^'e  rose  up  and  voted  75-18  in 
this  Chamber  to  override  a  Presiden- 


tial veto  and  make  the  War  Powers 
Act  a  part  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States?  How  could  we  write  the 
War  Powers  Act  into  law  because  of 
Vietnam,  and  then  write  it  off  for  Leb- 
anon? 

Some  say  that  Lebanon  is  not  Viet- 
nam. But  I  reply,  we  must  not  give  the 
President  the  power  to  turn  It  into 
one. 

I  reject  any  approach  by  Congress  to 
Lebanon  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
that  says  to  President  Reagan,  "Take 
1,600  marines  and  the  battleship  New 
Jersey,  and  call  us  in  1985." 

The  fundamental  issue  in  this  entire 
debate  is  the  length  of  time  that  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  authorize  our 
troops  to  remain  in  Lebanon  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  without  another  look. 
In  my  view,  the  18-month  period  in 
the  pending  resolution  is  far  too  long. 
It  permits  the  President  to  continue 
U.S.  military  involvement  without  fur- 
ther congressional  participation  until 
March  1985.  That  sort  of  open-ended 
extension  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  Is  an  abdication  by 
Congress  of  our  constitutional  and 
statutory  responsibilities  on  the  most 
difficult  question  of  all— the  question 
of  war  and  peace. 

None  of  us  can  foresee  at  this  time 
the  course  of  events  in  Lebanon.  The 
cease-fire  achieved  over  the  past  week- 
end is  a  hopeful  sign  that  progress  is 
being  made  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  towsu-d  a  new  coalition  gov- 
ernment that  fairly  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict. 
AU  of  us  hope  that  the  progress  of 
recent  days  will  continue,  and  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  which  will 
permit  our  forces  to  come  home.  But 
these  possibilities  of  peace  are  far  too 
uncertain  to  warrant  a  decision  by 
Congress  to  abandon  our  proper  role 
under  the  War  Powers  Act,  by  writing 
a  blank  check  for  unilateral  action  by 
the  President  over  the  next  18 
months. 

The  wisest  course  for  Congress  to 
foUow  now  is  to  insist  on  periodic 
review  of  our  military  role  in  Leba- 
non—and at  intervals  short  enough  to 
permit  us  to  act  quickly  in  the  wake  of 
sudden  changes  in  the  circumstances 
of  our  involvement  or  a  flareup  in  the 
hostilities. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  we  face  in 
Lebanon.  There  are  serious  questions 
not  only  about  how  long  we  should  be 
there,  but  why  we  are  there,  and 
whether  we  should  be  there  at  all.  Our 
Marines  have  a  right  to  our  support, 
but  they  also  have  a  right  to  know 
that  they  are  in  Lebanon  with  the  fuU 
approval  of  both  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  the  land.  They  do  not  have 
that  approval  today,  and  it  is  irrespon- 
sible for  Congress  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  President  when  we  know  he  does 
not  have  the  country  behind  him. 


It  was  also  disturbing,  therefore,  to 
leam  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  in  the  administration  last  week 
that  the  President  may  still  feel  free 
to  disregard  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
ignore  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  in  Lebanon.  Yester- 
day's letter  from  the  White  House 
allays— but  hardly  ends— this  concern. 
And  it  is  doubly  unwise  for  us  to  relax 
our  vigilance  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  when  a  constitutional  confronta- 
tion over  it  may  yet  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Whatever  our  views  on  the  appropri- 
ate length  of  the  authorization  in  the 
pending  legislation,  there  is  broad  bi- 
partisan agreement  in  Congress  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  is  now  in  oper- 
ation and  that  the  President  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  Congress  to 
maintain  our  military  forces  in  Leba- 
non beyond  the  end  of  October.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  most  that 
Congress  should  do  now  is  to  extend 
the  deadline  until  the  end  of  the 
present  session.  Before  we  adjourn,  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  presence  of  our  forces  in  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  at  that  time.  If 
there  is  a  legitimate  justification  for 
our  continuing  military  involvement,  a 
further  extension  should  be  granted. 
If  not,  our  troops  should  come  home. 
That  Is  what  the  War  Powers  Act 
means,  and  that  is  why  we  passed  it  in 
the  first  place. 

It  is  in  the  highest  national  interest 
to  maintain  the  strongest  and  broadest 
possible  support  for  any  continued 
presence  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Leba- 
non. The  administration  and  Congress 
can  accomplish  that  goal  only  through 
regular  review  and  reauthorization  for 
the  involvement  of  our  troops. 

That  is  why  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, recognizing  the  fundamental 
nature  of  actions  that  could  take  the 
country  into  war,  prudently  intrusted 
these  decisions  to  the  joint  responsibil- 
ity of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  the  authors  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  1973  created  a  careful 
accommodation  between  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  Congress 
constitutional  responsibility  to  declare 
war  and  to  maintain  America's  Armed 
Forces. 

As  the  war  powers  resolution  itself 
explicitly  states,  its  historic  purpose  is 
to  "fulfill  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  insure  that  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  wiU  apply  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostU- 
ities,  or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent Involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  in 
hostilities  or  in  such  situations." 

The  all-important  words  in  that  pro- 
vision are:  "the  collective  judgment  of 


both  the  Congress  and  the  President." 
That  is  all  we  are  seeking  in  this 
amendment— to  insure  that  the  ac- 
tions we  take  on  Lebanon  truly  reflect 
this  collective  judgment. 

Under  the  current  difficult  circum- 
stances in  Lebanon,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  clear  procedures  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  be  strictly  observed.  There 
is  now  no  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  claim  that  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  does  not  involve  hos- 
tilities within  the  meaning  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  The  President  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  will  sign  the  pending  reso- 
lution, which  specifically  finds  that 
the  war  powers  resolution  is  in  effect 
for  Lebanon.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
other  rational  conclusion. 

Since  the  end  of  August,  marine  po- 
sitions have  been  repeatedly  shelled 
by  the  Dnize  militia.  Four  marines 
have  been  killed  in  the  last  4  weeks 
and  42  have  been  wounded.  U.S.  forces 
on  the  ground  and  offshore  have  re- 
turned hostile  fire,  and  the  President 
has  authorized  the  use  of  air  strikes  to 
protect  our  forces. 

And  these  Presidential  orders  go 
beyond  retaliation  for  direct  assault 
upon  U.S.  positions.  Now.  our  forces 
are  authorized  to  help  defend  Leba- 
nese Army  positions  as  well,  if  those 
positions  relate  in  some  way  to  the 
safety  of  our  troops. 

The  President  labeled  the  fighting 
in  Lebanon  an  "outright  civil  war," 
and  the  Pentagon  authorized  hostile 
fire  pay  for  our  forces.  With  or  with- 
out the  present  cease-fire,  it  is  plain 
that,  by  any  responsible  definition  of 
the  term,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  in- 
volves "hostilities"  within  the  meaning 
of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

All  of  us  hope  that  the  present 
cease-fire  will  hold,  that  our  diploma- 
cy will  succeed,  and  that  the  multina- 
tional force  in  Lebanon  will  be  able  to 
turn  its  functions  over  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  or  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  as  soon  as  possible. 

Short  of  complete  success,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  the  current  peace 
initiative  will  make  progress,  but  that 
the  continued  presence  of  the  multina- 
tional force  will  be  required  to  support 
the  Initiative.  Alternatively,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances deteriorate  in  the  next  few 
months,  there  may  be  no  justification 
whatever  for  our  continued  military 
presence.  If  there  is  no  peace  to  keep, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  maintain  a  peace- 
keeping force.  In  that  event,  it  should 
be  up  to  Congress  and  the  President 
together— not  the  President  alone— to 
decide  whether  our  troops  still  belong 
in  Lebanon. 

I  support  the  overall  objectives  of 
American  policy  in  Lebanon.  Two 
years  ago.  Senator  Boschwitz  and  I 
sponsored  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  series  of  funda- 
mental principles,  including  withdraw- 
al of  all  external  forces  from  Lebanon, 


support  for  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent Lebanon,  and  respect  for  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  all  the  Lebanese 
communities. 

To  achieve  these  larger  goals,  the 
United  States  and  other  concerned  na- 
tions must  step  up  the  diplomatic 
pressure  on  Syria  and  the  PLO  to 
withdraw  completely  from  Lebanon. 
Syria  has  never  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lebanon.  Its  actions  since 
1975  have  consistently  undermined 
the  integrity  of  Lebanon  and  intimi- 
dated both  its  Government  and  its 
people.  While  it  has  accepted  the  cur- 
rent cease-fire,  it  is  Syria  that  has 
been  blocking  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon,  despite  an 
explicit  request  from  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  for  Syria  to  leave.  It  is 
Syria  that  has  permitted  PLO  forces 
to  return  to  the  areas  around  Beirut— 
and  these  are  the  very  forces  that 
were  responsible  for  so  much  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  in  Lebanon  and 
for  so  many  terrorist  attacks  on  Israel. 

And  behind  SjTia  stands  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  rearmament  of 
Syria  last  year  and  the  introduction  of 
advanced  SA-5  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  served  only  to  embolden  Syrian 
designs  on  Lebanon  and  solidify  the 
intransigence  of  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  clear  military  pipe- 
line that  extends  from  Moscow  to  Da- 
mascus to  the  Soviet/Syrian  surro- 
gates in  Lebanon  itself. 

The  challenges  we  face  in  Lebanon 
are  an  extremely  difficult  test  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Achieving  a 
lasting  cease-fire,  encouraging  the 
process  of  national  reconciliation  and 
securing  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  will  require  sensitive  and  cre- 
ative diplomacy  by  America  and  by 
other  nations.  Without  fuU  coopera- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, our  policy  is  far  less  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  resolution  before  us  should  be 
the  vehicle  for  establishing  a  frame- 
work of  strong  bipartisan  cooperation 
between  Congress  and  the  President  as 
events  in  Lebanon  unfold.  This  amend- 
ment wiU  achieve  that  goal,  by  guar- 
anteeing the  proper  role  for  Congress 
in  the  difficult  days  to  come.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  spoken  on  this  issue  has 
begun  with  a  statement  of  his  or  her 
own  deep  concern  about  the  situation 
in  Lebanon.  All  of  us  have  that  con- 
cern because  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  is  no  clearly  correct  answer.  My 
concern  is  not,  however,  with  the 
number  of  months  for  which  we  may 
authorize  our  presence  in  Beirut  or  in 
Lebanon,  not  about  either  the  time  or 
the  procedures  with  which  we  are 
dealing  here,  but  with  the  substance. 

I  would  have  wished  that  we  had  not 
begim  our  intervention  or  our  peace- 


keeping mission  in  that  most  unhappy 
of  nations.  We  have  in  fact  done  so. 
We  have  now  before  us  only  a  series  of 
unpleasant  alternatives,  but  we  must 
deal  with  those  alternatives.  I  fear 
greatly  that  we  are  following  in  this 
connection  what  has  all  too  often  been 
our  course  of  action  in  the  several  dec- 
ades since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  that  Is  to  say  an  inter- 
vention sufficient  deeply  and  properly 
to  concern  the  American  people,  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  American  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  alike,  but 
an  intervention  too  little,  too  timorous 
to  have  any  strong  impact  on  the  out- 
come which  we  seek. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  that  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  to  me  at  this  point  that 
we  have  essentially  only  three  appro- 
priate courses  of  action. 

The  first  is  that  presented  eloquent- 
ly by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)— to  leave  promptly, 
completely  and  quickly. 

The  second  is  that  proposed  by  the 
amendment  which  is  before  us  at  the 
present  time— to  allow  a  cautious  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  presence  in 
Lebanon  subject  to  constant  review  by 
Congress. 

Third,  of  course,  is  the  course  of 
action  recommended  by  the  President 
and  by  the  majority  leadership  in  the 
Senate  and  by  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  of  those  three  unpalatable,  un- 
pleasant alternatives,  only  the  third 
has  any  reasonable  chance  of  success 
in  bringing  peace  to  Lebanon  and  to 
the  Middle  East  peace  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  us  now  and  so  important  to 
our  future. 

We  have  noted  in  the  past  several 
days  some  cautious  progress.  First,  the 
cease-fire,  which  we  all  hope  and  pray 
will  continue  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  but  the  continuation  of  which 
we  deeply  fear  may  be  uncertain. 

Second,  some  recognition  on  the 
part  of  conflicting  sectarian  groups  in 
Lebanon,  that  they  have  no  future 
unless  the  future  is  in  living  together 
and  in  making  some  new  arrangement 
imder  which  they  can  live  together  in 
that  nation  in  peace. 

Lebanon  may  not  be  subject  to  salva- 
tion. Lebanon  may  eventually  be  parti- 
tioned in  two,  three,  four  or  even  more 
separate  sectarian  enclaves.  But  while 
we  have  any  realistic  chance  of  seeing 
to  it  that  Lebanon  is  whole  and  at 
peace,  it  is  certainly  worth  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  try  to 
reach  that  goal. 

Having  started  down  the  course 
which  the  President  began  more  than 
a  year  ago,  if  we  precipitously  leave 
Lebanon  now,  we  will  almost  certainly 
be  followed  by  FYance.  by  Italy,  and  by 
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tain.  That  almost  Inevitably 
followed  by  an  even  greater 
In  the  sectarian  violence 
so  plagued  Lebanon  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  by  further 
Intervention  In  Lebanon's  Internal  af- 
fairs or<  the  part  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization.  Syria,  and 
perhaps*  Israel  as  well. 

The  risk  of  a  new  war  between  Israel 
and  Sj^a  would  be  greatly  Increased. 
And  If  That  occurs.  It  will  be  difficult 
In  the  future,  as  it  has  been  In  the 
past,  fof  us  to  stand  aside  idly  and  In  a 
neutral  fashion  while  such  a  war.  with 
such  dangerous  potential  impact  to 
the  entire  Middle  East,  takes  place. 

The  consequences  of  our  leaving  pre- 
clpitoxi^y.  it  seems  to  me,  are  there- 
fore Uaely  to  be  extremely  negative 
and  weTllkely  to  threaten,  in  the  rela- 
tively short  range,  more  American 
lives,  nbt  to  mention  our  ability  to 
work  toward  peace  in  the  world,  than 
is  the  cise  by  our  staying. 

The  second  alternative,  of  course,  is 
that  proposed  by  the  present  amend- 
ment, to  go  along  reluctantly  with 
what  th  e  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  propose 
to  do,  tut  constantly  to  redebate  this 
Issue  eiery  60  days  or  every  90  days, 
througl  I  the  course  of  an  election  cam- 
paign In  which  the  temptations  to 
engage  in  partisan  bickering  will 
become  more  and  more  overwhelming 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  show  an  ex- 
tremelj  uncertain  trumpet,  both  to 
our  fri'nds  and  to  our  foes  in  the 
Middle  Cast. 

How.  I  wonder,  can  we  be  a  force  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  most 
specific  Bdly  in  Lebanon,  if  we  are  con- 
stantly Isubject  to  the  proposition  that 
a  temp<)rary  majority  in  one  House  or 
another  can  cause  a  precipitous  with- 
drawal 60  days  from  now,  90  days  from 
now.  diuing  the  course  of  a  political 
debate  lext  year? 

(Mr. :  lOTH  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  irUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washirgton  yield  just  for  a  brief  ob- 
servati(  m  and  question? 

<JORTON.  The  Senator  is  de- 
to   yield   to   his   friend   from 


Mr 
lighted 
Georgii.. 

Mr.  ITONN.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
about  t  he  Senator's  comments  and  ap 
preciat ;  the  choices  he  has  posed.  I  do 
believe  however,  that  the  Senator  has 
incorrectly  described  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  spc  nsored. 

I  would  take  exception  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  amendment  as  going  along 
with  tl  e  President  and  the  Speaker  in 
limitinj  the  time.  The  Byrd-Nunn 
Chiles  amendment  says  to  the  Presi 
dent  o  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congre  ss  that  we  cannot  make  the  de- 
cisions that  the  War  Powers  Act  envi- 
sions unless  we  have  a  definition  of 
the  mssion  of  the  Marines  from  the 
Presidi  nt 


The  resolution  which  the  Senator 
described  as  being  option  No.  3.  the 
Percy-Baker  resolution,  cites  and  I  will 
quote  that  resolution: 

...  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory. 

This  is  the  closest  statement  I  can 
determine  that  resembles  a  mission. 

I  have  just  been  through  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this,  and  I  have  not  heard 
the  administration  yet  tie  the  Marines 
to  that  goal.  What  they  have  tied 
them  to  is  the  first  goal  in  the  Percy- 
Baker  resolution  which  states:  "the  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non." This  is  not  directly  tied  to  the 
marines,  but  implicitly  tied  to  them  in 
foreign  policy. 

This  seems  to  be  the  very  broad  goal 
the  administration  is  describing.  This 
Baker-Percy  resolution  is  basically 
saying  that  if  we  pass  it  as  it  now 
stands,  we  are  willing  to  keep  the  Ma- 
rines force  in  Lebanon  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  has  complete  con- 
trol over  its  own  territory.  That  is 
about  as  broad  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment as  anyone  can  make. 

So  I  take  exception  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
of  the  Byrd  resolution  as  going  along 
with  the  President  and  the  Speaker.  It 
is  just  absolutely  the  opposite.  It  says 
that  we  cannot  make  a  decision  ration- 
ally until  the  President  defines  clearly 
the  mission.  There  is  no  better  exam- 
ple of  why  we  need  to  get  that  mission 
defined  by  the  I»resident  than  the 
Baker-Percy  resolution  which  de- 
scribes the  marines  as  being  there  not 
only  for  the  Implicit  purpose  of  remov- 
ing foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  but 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  restoring 
full  control  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  its  own  territory. 

I  submit  that  what  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  here  today— if  we  do 
not  pass  the  Byrd  resolution  and  if  we 
instead  pass  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion—we are  endorsing  what  is  virtual- 
ly an  open-ended  commitment  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  congressional  reso- 
lution—the Baker-Percy— that  is 
broader  in  its  description  than  even 
the  administration's  own  description 
of  its  mission  in  terms  of  the  marines. 
We  are  endorsing  an  open-ended  com- 
mitment and  we  are  implicitly  limiting 
the  means  whereby  that  commitment 
can  be  carried  out. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  from  Viet- 
nam—and I  am  one  of  those  who  ques- 
tions the  analogy  to  Lebsuion  in  terms 
of  geography  and  so  forth— but  it  is 
relevant  to  compare  the  kind  of  open- 
ended  commitment  we  had  in  Vietnam 
with  the  limited  means  with  which  we 
were  ever  willing  to  carry  it  out.  This 
is  precisely  the  trap  we  are  about  to 
fall  into  if  we  pass  the  Baker-Percy 
resolution. 

So  I  would  just  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington— and  I  appreciate  his 
being  so  patient,  and  I  realize  this  is 


more  an  observation  than  a  question- 
but  I  would  ask  him  if  he  would  take  a 
very  careful  look  at  the  Byrd  resolu- 
tion, the  substitute  or  the  Baker-Percy 
amendment.  I  hope  that  he  would  look 
at  it  with  a  view  of  being  not  endors- 
ing what  the  President  and  the  Speak- 
er have  agreed  on  in  simply  cutting 
the  timeframe,  but  rather  questioning 
the  whole  premise  under  which  that 
agreement  was  entered  into  without 
the  administration  ever  being  required 
to  come  forward  and  define  precisely 
what  the  marines  are  doing  in  Leba- 
non and  without  their  being  willing  or 
able  of  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  we  would  withdraw  those  ma- 
rines. I  simply  ask  the  Senator  to  take 
another  look  at  the  Byrd  amendment 
in  that  light. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  being  pa- 
tient enough  for  me  to  make  that  clar- 
ification. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  de- 
lighted, as  always,  to  hear  the 
thoughtful  concerns  and  message  of 
his  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  But  having  listened  to  that 
concern,  his  views  are  essentially  no 
different. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing thrust  of  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us  now  is  to  cut  down,  very  sub- 
stantially shorten,  the  conunitment 
which  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
make  in  Lebanon. 

I  would  have  been  willing  to  consider 
more  carefully  a  proposal  that  we 
simply  reject  any  further  use  of  our 
troops  in  Lebanon  at  all  because  at 
least  it  would  be  a  clean  cut.  At  least  it 
would  say:  "We  have  no  interest  in 
this  subject  matter  whatsoever.  We 
were  wrong  to  go  in  in  the  first  place. 
We  should  return  home." 

To  say  that  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  rephrases  the  reso- 
lution he  proposes  in  some  way  which 
is  more  satisfactory  to  those  who 
oppose  this  conunitment,  an  objective 
which  I  strongly  suspect  could  never 
be  met,  which  will  simply  lead  to  an- 
other objection  30  or  60  days  from 
now,  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  uru-eal- 
istic. 

I  believe  that  such  an  uncertain  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  which  we  face 
today  would  almost  inevitably  result 
in  more  violence  in  and  around  Beirut, 
almost  inevitably  result  in  more 
casualties  to  the  marines  who  are  sta- 
tioned there,  than  would  the  accept- 
ance of  the  resolution  in  the  form 
agreed  to  between  the  majority  leader, 
the  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  default 
which  is  taking  place  here  is  the  plac- 
ing of  limitations  on  a  conunitment 
once  a  commitment  is  made.  And  to 
surround  it  by  even  more  limitations  is 
indeed  the  mistake  we  have  made  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  in  our  use  of 
military  forces  in  a  number  of  other 


places  aroimd  the  world  in  the  course 
of  the  last  10,  or  15,  or  20  years. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  limitations 
with  which  we  are  faced  here  in  this 
resolution.  I  would  be  even  more 
deeply  concerned  about  those  included 
in  this  amendment,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  designed  simply  to  prolong  the 
debate— which  has  perhaps  gone  along 
for  too  long  a  period  already— and 
which  provide  no  certain  leadership 
and  no  certain  direction. 

The  goals  of  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion are  worthy  goals.  I  question 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  reached.  I 
do  note  that  In  this  resolution  there  Is 
an  opportunity,  on  a  short-end  basis, 
not  subject  to  filibuster,  to  make  a 
change,  to  withdraw  this  authority  if 
the  Congress  deems  it  necessary  to  do 
so  at  any  time. 

As  a  consequence,  I  continue  to 
submit  that  the  worst  choice  that  we 
can  make  is  to  do  this  1  month,  or  2 
months,  or  3  montlis  at  a  time,  to  try 
to  dot  every  "i,"  cross  every  "t,"  and 
enter  every  comma  as  to  precisely 
what  our  mission  Is,  when  we  reaUy  do 
not  know  what  the  future  will  bring.  It 
would  be  better,  I  would  submit,  to 
leave  right  now,  completely,  to  say,  "a 
plague  on  all  your  houses  in  Lebanon," 
to  let  whatever  civil  wars  that  go  on  go 
on,  and  not  concern  ourselves  with 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  another 
war  between  Syria  and  Israel  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  our  leaving. 

I  do  not  like  the  situation  that  we 
are  going  to  face  If  we  pass  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  put  before  us.  But  I 
like  even  less  an  attempt  to  establish 
in  advance  a  situation  in  which  every 
few  months  we  will  incur  new  limita- 
tions, engage  in  new  guesswork, 
whether  looking  backward  or  looking 
forward,  beyond  what  we  have  in  this 
resolution. 

I  would  hope,  I  would  fervently 
hope,  that  the  administration  will 
have  our  Marines  out  of  Lebanon  in  a 
period  of  time  far  shorter  than  the  18 
months  provided  for  In  the  resolution. 
I  would  hope  that  at  that  point  we 
win  be  on  the  road  not  only  to  peace, 
but  to  reform  within  Lebanon  Itself. 

I  would  have  been  far  raorc  con- 
cerned, and  I  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ready  to  come  to  this  floor  and 
speak  against  the  resolution,  when  we 
were  faced  with  the  proposition  articu- 
lated last  week  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  we  were  not  engaged  in  this 
body  in  any  meaningful  action  whatso- 
ever; that  if  we  passed  the  resolution, 
the  administration  could  nevertheless 
change  both  the  number  of  troops  and 
their  functions  at  will,  without  return- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  guidance. 

I  am  satisfied  by  the  representations 
of  the  President  and  the  majority 
leader  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  change 
In  numbers  or  locations  or  function 
which  is  substantial  In  nature  that  we 
will  have  this  matter  before  us  again. 
But  I  believe  now,  faced  with  a  group 


of  unpalatable  alternatives,  that  the 
single  alternative  available  to  us  which 
Is  most  likely  to  bring  peace,  most 
likely  to  be  least  costly  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  most  likely  to  be 
successful,  is  not  to  engage  in  more 
debate  over  limitations,  but  to  vote  yes 
or  no  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole, 
and,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  in  the  closing  hours  of  a 
debate  that  began  on  September  12 
when  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159.  the  war  powers  resolution. 
The  Nation  has  moved  a  considerable 
distance  since  that  day.  The  resolution 
has  been  amended  in  conunittee  to  in- 
clude a  delicate  compromise  that  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  keep  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  up  to  18 
months.  I  reluctantly  supported  this 
compromise  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  belief  that  if  a 
shorter  period  were  adopted  there,  the 
broad  principles  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  might  be  abandoned  before  they 
could  be  considered  on  the  floor. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  compro- 
mise, I  would  like  to  set  out  some  of 
the  background  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159  which  Is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

On  August  30,  after  we  had  received 
news,  the  tragic  news,  that  the  first 
two  Marines  had  been  killed  by  hostile 
fire  in  Lebanon.  I  wrote  privately  to 
President  Reagan  urging  him  to 
invoke  the  war  powers  resolution  on 
his  initiative  and  to  seek  congressional 
participation  in  the  difficult  decisions 
facing  the  United  States  in  Lebanon.  I 
made  this  request,  as  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent, because  I  believed  that  new  con- 
ditions existed  which  require  that 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  reexamine  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  war  powers  resolution. 
Two  days  later,  on  September  1.  Mr. 
Duberstein,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
acknowledged  my  letter,  saying  that  it 
was  being  shared  with  "appropriate 
foreign  policy  advisors." 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  that 
the  President  did  not  choose  to  report 
to  Congress  imder  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  resolution.  But  I  did  not  give  up 
hope  that,  on  reflection,  he  would  do 
so.  On  September  10,  when  I  heard 


nothing  further 
House,  I  publicly 
would  introduce  a 
tember  12,  which 
Senate  reconvened 


from  the  White 
announced  that  I 
resolution  on  Sep- 
was  the  day  the 
after  the  August 


recess.  By  giving  this  advance  notice,  I 
hoped  to  prompt  the  President  to  take 
the  initiative  himself. 

By  September  12  it  was  clear  that 
the  White  House  did  not  intend  to  act 
and  so  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159,  on  which  we  will  act  short- 
ly. 
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In  this  connection,  I  might  recall  a 
passage  In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  75 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  in  which  he  wrote: 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human 
virtue  which  would  make  It  wise  In  the 
Nation  to  commit  Interests  of  so  delicate 
and  momentous  a  kind  as  those  which  con- 
cern Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created 
in  circumstance  as  would  be  the  I>resldent 
of  the  tJnited  States. 

Interesting  and  elegant  words  by  a 
man  so  closely  associated  with  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  and  Its 
ratification  by  the  States. 

Since  September  12,  events  have 
moved  rapidly.  Most  importantly,  of 
course,  a  cease-fire  has  been  an- 
noxmced  which,  if  it  can  be  sustained, 
will  allow  the  process  of  political  rec- 
onciliation to  begin  anew  in  Lebanon. 
For  this  we  owe  thanks  to  Prince 
Bandar  of  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well,  of 
course,  to  our  own  Ambassador  McFar- 
lane  and  Ambassador  Fairbanks. 

But  we  should  not  let  our  relief  over 
this  new  development  distract  us  from 
the  task  of  thoughtfully  examining 
the  resolution  and  the  responsibility 
that  lies  before  us.  The  fragile  nature 
of  the  cease-fire  only  underlines  the 
Importance  of  our  task. 

During  the  debate  I  have  heard,  as  I 
did  just  a  moment  ago,  a  number  of 
Senators  express  reservations  about 
the  compromise  agreement.  I  have 
heard  the  reservati.^ns  of  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  have  recently 
been  in  Lebanon.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  all  of  us  are  concerned.  I,  for 
one,  am  certainly  concerned. 

The  President's  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  even  the  compromise  reso- 
lution essentially  postpone  the  consti- 
tutional questions  for  another  day.  In 
addition,  nothing  In  this  resolution 
brings  us  to  grips  with  the  central 
issue  facing  our  Nation  in  Lebanon 
and  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  resolution  offers  only  partial  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  American 
forces  in  Lebanon  by  limiting  the 
number  of  Marines  on  shore  to  1,200. 
The  level  of  U.S.  air  and  sea  power 
which  can  be  used  Is  not  significantly 
restricted,  but,  Mr.  President,  It  would 
violate  both  the  spirit  of  the  compro- 
mise and  the  general  understanding  if 
it  were  escalated  without  mutual 
agreement. 

The  resolution  also  leaves  unre- 
solved what  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  cen- 
tral dilemma  of  our  evolving  policy  in 
Lebanon.  For  many  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  "honest  broker" 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  been  able 
to  speak  to  the  opposing  sides  in  re- 
gional conflicts.  Our  recent  involve- 
ment in  the  hostilities  in  Lebanon 
threatens  to  compromise  that  unique 
ability  to  act  as  a  peacemaker.  If  that 
should  happen,  then  one  must  ask. 
who  will  fill  the  void? 
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There  ire,  of  course,  some  Important 
strength^  111  '^^  resolution.  Section 
2(b)  conttalns  a  congressional  determi- 
nation tliat  actual  or  Imminent  hostil- 
ities Involving  U.S.  Forces  clearly  came 
into  being  on  August  29,  1983.  Having 
made  th^t  determination,  the  resolu- 
tion goe3  on  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  President  for  the 
continued  participation  of  Marines  in 
the  multinational  force  'consistent 
with  sec;lon  5(b)  of  the  war  powers 
resolutlo  i." 

So,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we 
Invoke  war  powers. 

By  successfully  Invoking  the  war 
powers  resolution  at  the  first  time 
troops  have  been  Introduced  Into  a  po- 
tentially hostile  environment  and  kept 
there  more  than  60  days,  we  will  have 
set  an  iraportant  precedent.  Our  great 
colleague,  long  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  Yojk,  has  said— and  I  will  quote 
his  won^  because  I  think  his  words 
are  of  sufch  value: 

This  course  of  action  establishes  the  prop- 
osition that  Congress  may  set  the  clock  run- 
ning undef  the  resolution,  even  11  the  Presi- 
dent doeslnot  trigger  It.  by  given  the  appro- 
priate noiice  under  the  proper  section  of 
the  resolitlon  which  U.S.  troops  are  de- 
ployed abfoad. 

I  think  Senator  Javits  has  correctly 
assessed  the  situation. 

Notwitjistanding  the  President's  ex- 
pressed ''  reservations,  his  signature 
constitudes  executive  acceptance  that 
the  resolution  is  fully  consistent  with, 
and  sup  X)rtive  of,  the  constitutional 
role  of  t  le  Congress  recognized  in  the 
war  pow  srs  resolution. 

On  a  p  rocedural  level,  the  legislative 
history  <  f  this  resolution  helps  to  clar- 
ify one  3f  the  grey  areas  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  where  "hostilities" 
is  not  d^ined  beyond  its  "plain  mean- 
ing." This  fact  that  for  1  year  the  Con- 
gress aftier  hearings  and  review  agreed 
with  the  President's  assertion  that 
hostllitlis  were  not  imminent  and 
then,  uton  observing  a  change  in  the 
situatiori  on  the  ground,  invoked  sec- 
tion 4(«)(1)  indicates  that  at  some 
point  a  threshold  was  crossed  where 
hostiliti(  IS  occurred. 

In  effect,  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined t^at  the  exchange  of  fire  with 
hostile  orces  would  indicate  an  out- 
break ol  hostilities  and  a  high  proba- 
bility of  such  exchanges  would  suggest 
"immin«nt  Involvement".  So  we  have 
now,  th-ough  legislative  history,  pro- 
vided tie  definition  that  the  original 
act  did  I  ot  provide. 

These  features  of  the  compromise 
resolution  are  important  and  worth 
preservihg.  To  provide  Congress  with 
additionial  check  reins  two  amend- 
ments t)  this  resolution  were  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Rather  than  receive  reports  from  the 
adminis  ;ration  every  6  months,  as 
original  y  proposed.  Congress  will  now 
receive  -eports  every  3  months.  In  ad- 


dition, any  joint  resolution  or  blU 
which  is  Intended  to  amend  the  18- 
month  authorization  will  receive  expe- 
dited procedures  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  historic  action  today.  It  is 
action  that  not  only  wiU  affect  the 
course  of  U.S.  policy  in  months  and 
years  ahead,  but  will  affect  the  consti- 
tutional relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  unfore- 
seen future.  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  views  the 
action  that  we  will  take  today  in  that 
grave  and  serious  light. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

This  is  a  solemn  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
reflects  in  the  tone  of  his  comments. 
It  is  solemn  for  all  of  us,  for  obvious 
reasons.  I  am  troubled  about  two 
things  and  I  should  like  the  Senator's 
feeling  about  them  in  light  of  what 
went  on  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

My  first  point  is  one  has  been  men- 
tioned by  other  Members  today,  and 
that  deals  with  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  in  September 
1982.  The  text  of  those  letters  makes 
it  very  clear  that  our  intervention  had 
to  do  with  concern  about  events 
within  the  Beirut  area. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  language 
is  quite  precise  in  laying  out  a  very 
limited  scope  of  operations  for  our 
forces  participating  in  the  internation- 
al military  force. 

Now  we  have  come  down  through 
time  and  we  have  before  us  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  committee,  authorizing 
a  very  dramatically  broadened  role  for 
U.S.  Marines.  It  has  been  cited  that 
the  language  under  section  2,  items  1, 
2,  and  3,  and  so  forth,  says  we  now 
stake  out  a  new  objective,  namely,  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leb- 
anon is  essential  to  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East, 
going  on  to  restore  the  sovereignty 
and  authority  of  the  government  in 
Lebanon,  and  so  forth. 

One  sees  a  very  sweeping  statement 
of  commitment  by  our  Government  if 
we  pass  this;  it  has  the  Senator's  name 
and  mine.  Whether  we  vote  for  or 
against  it,  it  has  the  imprint  and  the 
stature  of  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  an  enormously 
expanded  definition  of  purpose.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  really  troubled  about 
that.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how 
we  go  from  that  earlier  starting  point 
of  a  narrow  definition  of  purpose  to 
what  is  now  a  very  sweeping  one  that 
seems  to  leave  us  wide  open  to  all 
kinds  of  potential  problems  and  cave- 


ats in  terms  of  future  actions  that  we 
may  be  required  to  take  in  keeping 
with  that  commitment. 

The  second  item  has  to  do  with  the 
assurances  or  lack  of  assurances  given 
to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  last  week,  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned very  carefully  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  his  intention  or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  if  the 
resolution  is  passed.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  himself  is  a  very 
careful  person  in  the  use  of  words, 
commitments,  and  phraseology,  who 
expects  and  gives  precise  answers  to 
very  important  specific  questions,  I 
must  say,  as  I  read  the  exchange  that 
took  place  between  Secretary  Shultz 
and  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  questioning  him  on  the  point  of 
whether  he  intends  to  be  bound  by 
even  the  provisions  of  the  resolution, 
it  is  clear  to  me  his  answers  were  eva- 
sive. They  were  not  clear-cut,  they 
were  equovical.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  that.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  as  well. 

I  am  wondering,  in  both  areas,  if  he 
can  give  me  some  sense  of  why  we 
have  gone  from  that  earlier  very 
narrow  purpose  to,  now,  almost  the 
broadest  possible  purpose  and  also 
what  I  really  thought  was  the  evasion 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  clear-cut  com- 
mitment to  the  precise  language  of  the 
resolution  if  enacted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  with  respect  to  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  Senate.  If  the  res- 
olution passes  100  to  0  or  passes  51  to 
49,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
fully  committed.  I  think  we  have  that 
kind  of  collegial  responsibility.  That  is 
what  makes  it  important  to  have  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  we  are 
about  as  we  approach  these  decisions. 
The  world  may  view  a  landslide  result 
slightly  differently,  but  I  think  we, 
ourselves,  cannot  view  it  differently. 
The  responsibility  is  ours  with  a  deci- 
sion that  is  made  in  accordance  with 
our  procedures,  no  matter  what  the 
vote  count  may  be.  So  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  right  that  we  need  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator,  just 
at  that  point,  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  served  together  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  served  on  the  same  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  other  body  and  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  not 
agree  with  what  he  had  just  said.  If 
the  outcome  on  this  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  vote  of  51  to  49— let  us  say 
it  is  45  to  55,  60  to  40—1  would  say  if 
we  see  a  vote  like  that  out  of  this 
Chamber  and  in  addition,  it  is  lopsided 
on  a  partisan  basis,  with  the  bulk  of 
votes  coming  from  the  party  that  oc- 


cupies the  White  House,  that  to  me. 
and  I  think  to  the  country,  will  dem- 
onstrate that  this  is  a  fundamentally 
flawed  proposition. 

I  think  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
war  and  peace  issue  where  there  ought 
to  be  broad  support,  there  ought  to  be 
a  very  strong  vote,  it  ought  to  be  fully 
bipartisan  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  see  that  eventually. 
If  we  do  not  see  that,  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  agree  that  that  would  be 
an  accurate  characterization  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  just  said:  The  world  would  view  it 
differently,  but  our  Institutional  re- 
sponsibility would  be  no  different.  I 
think  the  Senator  restated  what  I  said 
perhaps  inadequately  and  too  briefly. 

To  get  to  the  sul>stance  of  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  let  me  say  I,  too,  was 
disappointed  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  felt  it  was  not 
a  generous  response  to  what  had  been 
a  generous  position  taken  by  Congress 
in  trying  to  meet  the  concerns  and  dif- 
ficulties which  were  perceived  by  the 
administration.  However,  I  think  the 
letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  September  27  goes 
a  long  way  toward  providing  some 
remedy,  because  the  President  said 
that  it  "would  be  my  intention  to  seek 
congressional  authorization  as  contem- 
plated by  the  act  if  circimistances  re- 
quire any  substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  or  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
non." ^  ,  ^ 

As  the  Senator  says,  he  and  I  have 
served  together  a  long  time,  and  there 
are  some  bitter  memories,  not  between 
ourselves,  but  of  the  history  through 
which  we  have  lived.  One  of  the  bitter- 
est of  those  memories  is  to  recall  the 
expansion  of  military  operations,  the 
growth  of  military  forces  on  foreign 
shores  almost  overnight,  almost  with- 
out perceptible  signals  given.  That,  I 
think,  is  prevented  by  the  language  I 
have  just  read  from  the  President  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  which 
Is  before  us. 

That  Is  extremely  important.  If  we 
leave  the  question  of  the  time  out  of  it 
for  the  moment,  just  for  the  moment, 
we  now  have  the  assurance  that  we 
will  not  have  a  kind  of  mushroom 
growth  of  forces  or  a  radical  alteration 
of  roles  in  Lebanon.  That  is,  to  me,  a 
significant  advance. 

We  are  better  off  with  that  than  we 
are  without  that.  Just  taking  that  one 
provision  and  isolating  It  for  the 
moment,  that  is  an  enormous  safe- 
guard for  the  American  people,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  proper  role  for  Congress, 
given  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  and 
should  be  a  part  of  this  area  of  deci- 
sion because  Congress  holds  the  ulti- 
mate decision  on  the  question  of  war 
and  peace.  But,  of  course,  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  of  Congress  go  far 


beyond  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Under  the  Constitution,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  Armed  Forces.  We  must 
make  the  rules,  in  the  18th  century 
term,  as  to  captures  on  land  and 
water,  and  other  associated  powers. 
That  kind  of  limitation  Is  appropriate 
and  necessary,  and  I  think  that  will  be 
provided  within  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  response.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  enormous  regard  for 
him  and  for  his  opinion. 

Let  me  ask  this:  As  I  read  the  I»resl- 
dent's  letter  of  September  27,  to  which 
the  Senator  has  just  referred,  he 
makes  this  statement  In  the  second 
paragraph: 

My  understanding  and  intent  remain  ex- 
actly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act. 

So,  starting  from  that  basic  point, 
everything  that  follows  comes  off  that 
reference. 

Going  back  to  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  the 
President  signed  that  and  made  a 
statement,  and  the  statement  includes 
the  following: 

Section  4(a)  of  the  act  confirms  this  ad- 
ministration's announced  Intention  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  authorization  con- 
cerning any  future  substantial  expansion  In 
the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

Then  these  very  significant  words 
are  given  to  us  by  the  President: 

As  indicated  in  its  legislative  history,  that 
section  does  not  prevent  the  initiation  of 
such  actions,  if  circumstances  require  it 
while  Congress  is  considering  a  request  lor 
statutory  authorization;  nor.  of  course,  is  it 
intended  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief .  .  . 
It  goes  on  in  that  vein. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  at  every  turn,  is  that  not 
just  one  but  a  series  of  side  doors  have 
been  built  into  these  steps  we  have 
taken  legislatively  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  opening  to  do  pretty  much 
whatever  he  decides  he  may  want  or 
need  to  do  at  some  future  point. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  tone 
and  the  specific  verbal  response  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, those  comments  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  President's  most  recent 
letter.  But  the  Secretary's  comments 
are  on  record,  and  that  was  a  chance 
for  give  and  take. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  caught 
with  a  defective  document,  in  the  first 
instance,  where  we  have  bent  over,  to 
begin  with,  to  try  to  be  accommodat- 
ing, and  we  have  been  left  with  what  is 
very  loose  language  and  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  possible  misuse  down  the  line. 
Second,  we  have  the  situation  where 
the  administration,  itself,  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
be  bound  by  it.  If  they  find  themselves 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  would 


want  to  take  actions  that  are  not  con- 
templated or  addressed  directly. 

So  I  must  say— and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me;  he  may  have 
something  to  say  In  response— that  I 
feel  an  enormous  ssidness  about  this, 
because  I  think  we  are  revisiting  Issues 
that  we  have  seen  before,  in  a  differ- 
ent geographic  area. 

If  one  takes  the  language  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  an  essential 
starting  point  was  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  came  off  that  essential  point 
of  defending  our  own  troops  that  10 
years  later  led  us  to  the  conclusion  we 
are  all  aware  of,  with  the  55,000  lives 
lost  and  billions  of  dollars  spent. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
think  what  the  committee  has  done 
here  falls  tragically  short  of  what  we 
should  have.  I  sadly  acknowledge  it, 
and  I  will  speak  to  it  at  greater  length 
later. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  no  point  about  the  fact  that  I 
am  disappointed  with  the  administra- 
tion's response.  I  make  no  point  that  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  not  to  welcome  the 
war  powers  resolution  and  to  seek  the 
partnership  of  Congress.  I  think  the 
President's  hand  would  have  been 
stronger,  both  domestically  and  in 
dealing  with  the  parties  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  not  chosen  to  do  that. 

However,  I  think  that  we  may  look 
at  one  precedent  in  this  administra- 
tion that  I  hope  will  be  followed  in 
this  case  in  connection  with  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  President  Reagan  expressed 
extreme  reservations  disapproving  of 
certain  provisions,  and  yet  he  has  com- 
piled fully  with  the  terms  of  SALT  II. 
I  think  this  is  a  somewhat  analogous 
situation,  where  the  President  is  being 
bombarded  by  differing  opinions 
within  the  administration,  and  we  can 
observe  the  visible  pulling  and  hauling 
that  is  going  on  within  the  White 
House.  So  the  President  has  adopted 
this  expedient,  which  I  think  is  not 
the  best  but  is  one  which  wiU  serve  us 
better  than  going  without  the  invok- 
ing of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ElAST).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague,  a  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concern- 
ing this  issue.  That  statement  has 
been  quoted  from  by  several  people 
and  in  some  respects  on  different  sides 
of  the  issue.  I  should  like  to  Include  In 
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the  Record,  for  Members  to  review  for 
themselves,  the  entire  statement 
which  Si^nator  Javlts  submitted  to  the 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wap  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  pis  follows: 

STATnaiT  BY  Sknator  Javits.  September 
I  22,  1983 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  each  gained  a  major  point  in  the  pro- 
posed conipromlse  on  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. CcBgress  has  established  the  propo- 
sition that  it  may  set  the  clock  running 
under  tha  resolution  even  tf  the  President 
does  not  ilgger  it  by  giving  the  appropriate 
notice  unier  the  proper  section  of  the  reso- 
lution when  U.S.  troops  are  deployed  abroad 
into  hostiities  or  the  imminent  threat  of 
them.  The  President  has  gained  the  point 
that  for  ^he  situation  in  Lebanon  the  au- 
thority Congress  gives  him  to  continue  their 
Involvemait  must  be  by  joint  not  concur- 
rent res4lution,  thereby,  requiring  the 
President^  signature.  This  compromise 
avoids  a  institutional  crisis  at  this  junc- 
ture. Though  it  may  not  settle  the  issue,  it 
is  an  impc^^ant  step  along  the  way. 

The  lenkth  of  the  time  which  is  covered, 
18  monthi,  within  which  time  the  President 
in  effect  intinues  his  exclusive  control  over 
the  inclderce  of  "war"  notwithstanding  the 
exclusive  brant  of  power  to  declare  war  to 
the  Congfess  under  Article  1,  Section  8  of 
the  Consatution,  Is  excessive  in  so  perplex- 
ing a  situation,  such  as  Lebanon,  and  disap- 
pointing, put  there  are  some  countervailing 
elements  In  the  other  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise. ThejCongress  may  (again  by  joint  not 
concurrenjt  resolution)  direct  a  sooner  with- 
drawal of  the  Marines  and  the  Marines  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon  only  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional fon  e  and  in  their  present  numbers. 

The  poitlc&l  question  will  still  remain 
before  th!  country  as  to  the  exclusivity  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  war.  I 
believe  tl  e  force  of  public  opinion  would 
back  the  <  :ongress  and  heavily  influence  the 
President's  decision  whether  or  not  to  veto 
any  such  joint  resolution  for  the  earlier 
withdraw!  J  of  the  Marines  or  would  sustain 
the  Cong]  ess  in  an  override  or  in  acting  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  constitutional 
issue  Is  aitd  will  continue  to  be  very  much 
the  question  untU  the  division  of  these 
powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  is  fi- 
nally acce  jted. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
there  wis  a  report  In  this  morning's 
New  Yoik  Times  about  the  statement 
dellverec  by  Senator  Javlts  yesterday 
in  the  S  tnate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee room,  defending  the  war 
powers  -esolution.  In  the  course  of 
that  art!  ;le,  it  states: 

Mr.  Jav  ts  delivered  what,  in  effect,  was  a 
lawyer's  t  rief  in  defense  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolutio  1.  which  President  Reagan  has  re- 
sisted hav  Ing  invoked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  n  the  Record  the  full  article 
reportini ',  on  the  appearance  of  Sena- 
tor Javitp  yesterday  at  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations C  ommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  28,  1983] 

Javits,  Frail  Btrr  Eloquent,  Dekends  War 
Powers  Act 

(By  WiUlam  E.  Farrell) 

Washinotok,  September  27.— Former  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits  returned  today  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing room  to  defend  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, which  he  drafted  10  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  79-year-old  New  York  Republican, 
who  is  suffering  from  a  degenerative  neuro- 
logical disease,  looked  frail  seated  In  a  high- 
backed  wheelchair  before  a  battery  of 
microphones. 

But  his  voice  was  firm  and  his  blue  eyes 
were  bright  as  he  delivered  to  an  attentive 
gathering  of  reporters  a  primer  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  Government. 

"It'll  be  a  pleasure  for  me,"  he  said  as  he 
began  to  speak,  his  eyes  roving  about  the 
room,  "because  this  has  been  my  life. "  Sev- 
eral Senate  aides  looked  on  solemnly  as  he 
spoke,  describing  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion as  crucial  to  determining  whether  "the 
Congress  will  be  a  partner  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  ninning  the  show"  when  American 
forces  are  threatened  by  hostilities. 

He  was  referring  specifically  to  the  ma- 
rines now  based  on  the  fringes  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  and  he  gently  chlded  those  of  his 
former  colleagues  who  he  felt  were  surren- 
dering some  of  their  perogatives  to  the 
President. 

Congress,  Mr.  Javits  said,  "has  got  to  get 
up  on  Its  hind  legs  and  fight  for  its  right  to 
Join  in  the  awesome  decisions  of  a  war,  and 
no  fancy-pants  idea  ought  to  divert  It. " 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  extremely 
serious  business  because  my  purpose  In 
crafting  this  law  was  that  those  who  suffer 
and  die,  those  who  pay  the  price  for  war, 
shall  have  an  equal  interest  in  what  hap- 
pens respecting  war,"  he  said.  "There's 
nothing  holy  about  the  Conmiander  In 
Chief,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Javlts  delivered  what,  in  effect,  was  a 
lawyer's  brief  in  defense  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  which  President  Reagan  has  re- 
sisted having  invoked.  Under  the  act  the 
President  must  notify  Congress  when  Amer- 
ican troops  face  a  combat  situation,  and  he 
must  remove  them  within  60  to  90  days 
unless  Congress  authorizes  him  to  keep 
them  where  they  are. 

There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  compro- 
mise that  would  permit  the  President  to 
keep  the  troops  In  Lebanon  for  18  months. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  former  senators 
who  Is  around  here  to  tell  my  colleagues 
how  to  vote."  Mr.  Javlts  said,  "That  would 
be  egregious." 

But,  he  added,  "I  am  a  former  Senator 
who  had  a  pretty  decisive  hand  In  this  law 
and  I'm  deeply  convinced  of  its  Importance 
to  our  people." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Baltimore  Sun  by  William  E.  Jackson, 
Jr.,  who  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Pul- 
bright  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
He  is  known  among  people  on  the  Hill 
because  he  formerly  worked  on  the 
Hill.  The  article  is  entitled,  "Let's  Not 
Compromise,  It's  Surrender."  It  dis- 
cusses the  War  Powers  Act  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  here,  which  he 
sees  as  emasculating  the  War  Powers 
Act. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That's  Not  Cobipromise,  It's  Sitrrender 
(By  William  E.  Jackson,  Jr.) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.— In  agreeing  to  the  war 
powers  compromise  on  U.S.  troops  in  Leba- 
non, congressional  leaders  have  traded  the 
legislature's  constitutional  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  porridge. 

A  subterfuge  is  being  substituted  for  legis- 
lation that  maintains  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war  and  make  laws  governing  the 
armed  forces. 

While  spokesmen  for  the  executive 
branch  make  clear  that  the  compromise  res- 
olution will  not  limit  the  president's  inher- 
ent powers  as  commander-in-chief.  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D.,  N.Y.)  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  sees  the 
resolution  as  a  significant  step  in  establish- 
ing the  "legitimacy "  of  the  1973  War 
Powers  Act.  Clearly  there  Is  some  misunder- 
standing. 

Key  legislators  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  accept  form  In  the  place  of  sub- 
staince.  Consider: 

The  War  Powers  Act  states  that  "the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  president  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  Introduce  United  States 
armed  forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, are  exercised  only  [emphasis 
added]  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
specific  statutory  authorization,  or  a  nation- 
al emergency  created  by  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  its  armed  forces." 

The  compromise  resolution  now  before 
Congress  mentions  no  such  limitation.  In 
fact.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  told 
Senator  Paul  Sarbanes  at  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  president  would  be  reluctant  to 
agree  that  he  could  "only  order  U.S.  forces 
to  do  something  or  other  after  the  Congress 
had  authorized  it."  When  the  president  in- 
formed Congress  of  the  latest  fighting  in 
Lebanon  on  August  30,  he  said  he  had  origi- 
nally sent  the  Marines  to  Lebanon  "pursu- 
ant to  my  constitutional  authority  with  re- 
spect to  my  conduct  of  foreigm  relations  and 
as  commander-in-chief. "  He  avoided  refer- 
ence to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  War  Powers  Act  requires  the  presi- 
dent to  submit  a  written  report  to  Congress 
within  48  hours  after  exposing  troops  to 
combat.  Such  a  report  is  to  set  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  legal  authority  for  the 
action  as  well  as  the  estimated  scope  and 
duration  of  the  commitment. 

The  president  has  not  done  so.  Nor  does 
the  compromise  resolution  even  note  that 
the  president  needed  to  submit  such  a 
report  by  August  31—48  hours  aiter  the 
first  Marines  were  killed  near  Beirut.  In- 
stead, Congress  on  Its  own  declares  that 
American  troops  are  "now  in  hostilities  re- 
quiring authorization  of  their  continued 
presence"  under  the  War  Powers  Act.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  thus  spared  direct  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  law's  validity. 

The  War  Powers  Act  provides  that  within 
60  days  after  the  president's  formal  report 
is  due.  he  must  "terminate"  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  unless  Congress  specifically  author- 
izes their  commitment. 

WhUe  the  compromise  resolution  states 
that  the  requirements  of  the  War  Powers 


Act  became  "operative"  on  August  29,  no- 
where Is  there  a  recognition  that  the  death 
of  the  Marines  started  the  60-day  clock.  And 
there  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the  presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  "terminate"  the  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces.  Instead,  the  com- 
promise states  that  "consistent  with"  (as  op- 
posed to  "pursuant  to")  the  War  Powers 
Act,  Congress  Intends  to  authorize  the  presi- 
dent by  joint  resolution  to  continue  partici- 
pation by  U.S.  Marines  In  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  for  18  months.  It  does 
not  even  require  the  president  to  withdraw 
the  troops  If  certain  conditions  are  met  in 
Lebanon.  There  Is,  however,  a  throwaway 
line  sUtlng  that  nothing  precludes  Congress 
from  directing  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
by  joint  resolution— which  of  course  would 
require  presidential  signature. 

There  Is  no  specific  reference  In  the  reso- 
lution to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  in- 
dependently of  the  multinational  force. 
Only  their  participation  in  the  multination- 
al force  Is  authorized  and  limited.  There  is  a 
reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  the  multinational  force,  but  not  from 
Lebanon.  What  the  president  did  not  ask  for 
Congress  does  not  deny.  The  resolution  does 
not  appear  to  prohibit  the  commitment  of 
additional  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  apart 
from  the  multinational  force. 

Thus  Congress  is  being  drawn  into  the 
emasculation  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  It  is 
assenting  to  the  weakening  of  the  most  im- 
portant check  placed  in  the  last  decade  on 
the  imperial  presidency. 

There  are  two  honorable  courses:  either  to 
declare  that  the  60-day  clock  is  ticking,  or 
put  teeth  into  the  compromise  through 
amendments  and  face  the  president  with  an 
up  or  down  choice:  If  he  vetoes  it  because  of 
changes  he  doesn't  like,  so  be  It.  Then  Con- 
gress can  pass  It  over  his  veto,  as  President 
Nixon's  veto  was  overriden  on  the  War 
Powers  Act  10  years  ago.  It  remains  the  law 
of  the  land. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  remarks  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  a  few  moments 
ago.  For  those  who  were  not  paying 
close  attention  to  what  he  said,  I 
remind  them  that  Senator  Mathias 
was  expressing  his  concern  about  the 
fact  that  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  comply  with  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  ultimately  required 
him  to  introduce  his  resolution  on 
September  12. 

In  that  connection,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  discussion  that 
took  place  on  yesterday,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Record  at  page  25862 
and  goes  on  for  several  pages,  in  which 
I  question  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DURENBERGER)  conccmlng  some 
remarks  of  his  in  which  he  represent- 
ed to  us  his  satisfaction  with  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  fully  complied 
with  the  war  powers  resolution. 

At  the  time  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. Senator  Sarbanes.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Senator  Levin,  and 
myself  were  engaged  in  a  dialog  with 
Senator  Durenberger  and  ultimately 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Percy. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
would  like  us  to  accept  the  letter  of 
Augxist  30  that  was  (iiscussed  yester- 
day as  some  kind  of  a  compliance  by 
the  President  with  the  War  Powers 
Act.  It  is  clear  he  does  not  so  regard  it, 
and  I  point  out  that  Senator  Mathias 
has  stated  to  us  on  this  floor  today 
that  he  does  not  believe  there  was 
compliance  as  of  September  12  when 
he  Introduced  his  resolution,  so  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  August  30  as  a  compli- 
ance. There  Is  other  testimony  here  in 
the  Record  of  Monday.  September  26, 
in  which  Senator  Biden,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florda,  Senator 
Chiles,  indicated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  President  had  complied 
with  the  War  Powers  Act.  That  is  on 
page    25761    of    the    September    26 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  all  be 
lieve  that  the  President  has  not  com- 
plied. And  that,  of  course,  is  the  very 
point  of  the  amendment  now  being  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  a  number  of 
Members  on  this  side,  among  whom  I 
am  honored  to  count  myself. 

This  amendment  expresses  exactly, 
Mr.  President,  what  I  had  indicated  I 
felt  should  be  done  in  prior  amend- 
ments that  I  have  laid  down.  Those 
other  amendments,  which  I  will  not 
now  take  up,  called  on  the  President 
to  comply  with  the  War  Powers  Act. 

What  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
that?  The  facts  are  that  the  resolution 
itself  recognizes  that  hostilities  took 
place  on  August  29,  1983.  That  is  a 
fact  set  forth  in  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

And  I  presume  that  everyone  on  the 
other  side  who  will  support  that  reso- 
lution supports  the  concept  that  hos- 
tilities did  in  fact  take  place  on  August 
29  of  this  year. 

I  suggest  to  this  body  that  the  Presi- 
dent accepts  that  fact  because  he  has 
said  in  any  number  of  public  places 
that  he  will  sign  this  resolution,  which 
includes  in  it  as  part  of  the  text  the 
fact  that  hostilities  did  take  place  on 
August  29,  1983. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  here,  that 
being  the  case  that  the  President  is 
subject  to  a  clear-cut  idea,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  not 
as  a  matter  in  which  he  will  indulge 
his  own  judgment,  not  as  a  matter  of 
administration  policy.  I  would  say  to 
my  friends  and  colleagues,  the  law  of 
this  Nation  says  "Upon  it  being  found 
that  hostUities  have  taken  place,"  and 
every  Member  who  votes  for  this  reso- 
lution declares  that  hostilities  took 
place  on  August  29,  then  what  hap- 
pens? Here  is  what  the  law  says  must 
happen:  The  President  shall  submit 
within  48  hours  to  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  in  writing  setting  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances necessitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  that  is  (a); 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority, under  which  such  introduc- 
tion took  place,  that  is  (b);  the  esti- 
mated scope  and  duration  of  the  hos- 
tilities or  involvement,  that  is  (c);  and 
then  in  section  4(b),  "The  President 
shall  provide  such  other  information 
as  the  Congress  may  request  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  commit- 
ting the  Nation  to  war  and  to  the  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
abroad." 

Now,  one  might  say,  so  what?  One 
might  say  we  do  it  in  this  resolution. 
Congress  will  do  it.  We  will  relieve  the 
President  of  his  obligation.  It  will  still 
be  done.  That  is  an  argument. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  importance 
of  this  language  is  recognized  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nxjnn,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
Senator  Chiles,  and  others,  who 
worked  on  this  language  because  they 
recognized  that  the  reason  for  this 
language  in  the  War  Powers  Act  is  so 
that  the  President  will  come  to  us 
with  his  blueprint  for  what  is  taking 
place  involving  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities. 

And  what  does  our  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  say?  It  says  that  he  should 
submit  that  report  according  to  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  that  he  should  in- 
clude the  Information  I  have  already 
read  to  you  that  comes  from  the  War 
Powers  Act;  and  further  these  facts:  A 
description  of  the  specific  goals  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon,  a  description  of  the 
specific  roles  and  the  missions  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  participating  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon,  including  the  governing 
rules  of  engagement  for  fulfilling  the 
goals  of  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon,  and  fi- 
nally a  description  of  the  specific  crite- 
ria that  are  being  applied  to  determine 
when  U.S.  Armed  Forces  participating 
in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  have  successfully  ac- 
complished the  roles  and  the  missions 
described. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  suggest  that  with 
that  kind  of  a  blueprint,  those  of  us  in 
Congress  can  intelligently  come  to  a 
sensible  judgment  about  whether  we 
want  to  extend  the  time  for  our  forces 
to  be  there.  So  let  me  say  this  in  con- 
clusion: 

The  time  requested  in  the  resolution 
of  18  months  is  too  long.  I  refer  the 
membership  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  made 
here  last  Friday  concerning  what  hap- 
pened in  an  18-month  period  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  The  time  is 
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too  long,  The  fact  that  we  excuse  the 
President  from  his  responsible  duties 
is  unacceptable. 

I  urge  upon  the  membership  their 
careful  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  In  my  Judgment  is  the 
wise  soli^tion  to  this  problem  suid  re- 
quires the  President  to  follow  the  law 
now  on  |he  books  and  to  comply  with 
section  «aKl)  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
ed  Senator  from  Illinois 
)  for  his  remarks  and  I 
him  on  those  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
very  simple  and  straightforward.  First 
of  all.  it  contains  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  our  troops  in  Lebanon  were 
Introduced  into  hostilities  or  into  a  sit- 
uation where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostUitleB  was  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
clrcumstiJices  as  of  Augiist  29,  1983. 
That  wa^  the  date  on  which  the  first 
two  of  oir  Marines  were  killed  by  hos- 
tile fire.  J 

Second  It  contains  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress thAt  by  August  31.  1983,  the 
President  was  required  by  law,  section 
4(aKl)  otf  the  war  powers  resolution, 
to  send  a  report  to  Congress  which 
contained,  among  other  things,  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  tiloops  Into  hostilities. 

In  his  letter  which  he  sent  he  cited 
his  constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander ti  Chief,  but  he  cited  no  legis- 
lative ai^thority  and  there  is  ample 
legislative  authority  which  he  could 
have  auK^  should  have  cited. 

Third,  the  amendment  requires  that, 
within  41  hours  after  this  resolution  Is 
enacted,  j  the  President  should  send 
Congres^  the  required  report  and  he 
should  ^escribe  the  specific  role  and 
mission  of  our  troops  in  Lebanon.  He 
should  41so  Include  a  description  of 
the  criteria  he  will  use  in  deciding 
day  has  arrived  that  the  mis- 
the  troops  has  been  accom- 
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if  the  President  sends  that 
he  original  60-day  period, 
gan  on  August  31,  1983,  will 
be  extenjled  for  60  days  from  the  date 
this  resolution  is  enacted. 

What  <?e  are  saying  here  Is  that  the 
Presideni  has  another  chance  to  do 
what  th^  law  requires  him  to  do.  It 
was  a  la^  passed  during  the  tenure  of 
one  of  h|s  predecessors.  That  predeces- 
sor vetoed  the  law  and  Congress  over- 
rode by  k  two-thirds  vote,  a  superma- 
jority— 4j  to  1  in  the  Senate,  2  to  1  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Now  it 
is  the  constitutional  right  of  any  Presi- 
dent to  veto  any  measure  sent  to  him 
by  Congress  and  he  can  state  on  his 
own  that  he  thinks  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional if  Ihe  wants  to.  He  has  the  right 
to  do  that.  He  has  the  right  to  give 
that  as  tis  reason  for  vetoing  a  meas- 
ure. But  this  act  was  not  passed  during 
the  adrdinistration  that  is  now  in 
power.  It  was  already  the  law.  It  was 
already  ihe  law  on  the  books,  and  the 


President  under  the  Constitution  is 
bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed. 

He  should  send  to  Congress  the  re- 
quired report,  and  he  should  tell  Con- 
gress what  the  role  and  the  mission  of 
our  troops  are,  with  precision  and  with 
specificity. 

What  the  law  requires  that  the 
President  do,  and  what  this  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  President  do,  is 
just  commonsense.  The  Congress 
should  have  that  information  to  make 
an  Informed  judgment— an  Informed 
judgment— about  what  kind  of  author- 
ization Congress  should  extend  for  the 
continued  deployment  of  American 
troops. 

These  are  American  men  and 
women,  and  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  why  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  and  their  grandsons 
and  their  granddaughters  are  being 
sent  to  Lebanon.  They  have  a  right  to 
know. 

How  would  any  Senator  in  this  body 
like  to  have  his  son  or  his  grandson 
sent  there  to  fight  and  possibly  die.  No 
Member  of  this  body  stands  above  the 
average  citizen  on  the  street  in  this 
regard.  I  have  grandsons.  My  advice  to 
him  would  be  to  register  when  the 
time  comes,  and.  If  he  is  called,  go.  I 
for  one  would  ask  no  special  favors. 

But  I  do  ask  what  the  average  citi- 
zen out  there  on  the  street  has  a  right 
to  ask.  And  that  is:  Why?  Why  will 
they  send  my  son?  Why  will  they  send 
my  grandson?  What  Is  the  mission? 
What  is  the  strategic  interest  that  re- 
quires that  my  son  go  or  my  grandson 
or  my  neighbor's  son  go? 

So  it  is  just  commonsense.  How  can 
Congress  make  an  informed  judgment 
at>out  what  kind  of  authorization  we 
should  extend  for  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  our  troops? 

It  is  very  difficult,  very  difficult,  for 
me  as  one  Senator— and  I  know  there 
are  others— it  is  difficult  to  vote  to 
permit  the  present  situation  to  contin- 
ue for  another  18  months  unless  we 
have  the  information  to  which  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  entitled. 

How  do  we  know  how  long  the  cease- 
fire will  last?  Can  any  Senator  in  this 
body  today  say  that  it  is  not  being 
broken  right  now?  Who  knows?  There 
have  been  scores  of  cease-fires,  only  to 
be  broken.  I  hope  this  one  stands.  But 
we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will. 

How  can  I  answer  the  parents  of  this 
land?  I  cannot  answer  those  in  West 
Virginia,  the  parents  of  young  people 
who  are  sent  to  fight  in  that  far-off 
land,  unless  I  can  responsibly  explain 
to  them  precisely  why  our  troops  have 
been  sent  there,  what  their  mission  is; 
what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing. 

I  had  someone  ask  me  that  question 
a  few  days  ago.  I  said,  "You  should  ad- 
dress your  question  to  the  White 
House,  because  I  don't  know." 


So  we  are  giving  the  President,  and 
ourselves,  another  60  days  to  make 
this  decision  by  this  amendment.  And 
this  is  the  most  awesome  kind  of  deci- 
son  that  a  government  can  be  called 
upon  to  make  or  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  make— whether  our  sons  and 
daughters,  our  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters shall  be  sent  to  fight  and 
perhaps  to  die  on  foreign  soil.  We  will 
all  get  that  additional  time,  60  days,  Lf , 
but  only  if,  the  President  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution and  tells  us  what  kind  of  au- 
thorization he  is  seeking  and  why  he 
needs  It. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  puU  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  President.  It  is  my 
desire  to  support  him  if  he  can  justify 
that  support. 

Once  again— the  mission  and  the 
role.  What  Is  the  mission?  I  would 
assume  that  someone,  someplace  in 
this  Government  knows  what  the  role 
is  and  what  the  mission  is.  We  are  only 
asking  that  we  be  let  in  on  the  secret. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wUl  vote  against  the  Baker  resolution. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  It  would  give  a 
carte  blanche  authorization  to  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  not  complied  with  the 
law  and  who  has  not  defined  a  specific 
mission  for  our  Marines  to  fulfill  in 
Lebanon. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragic  error 
for  Congress  to  authorize  these  de- 
ployments untU  we  have  a  firm  com- 
mitment by  President  Reagan  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  until  we  receive  and  assess  a  clear 
administration  statement  of  the  mili- 
tary objectives  governing  the  Marines' 
deployment. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  after  a  cam- 
paign of  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  one 
firmly  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  American  soldiers  should  never 
again  be  sent  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war 
without  the  express  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion over  the  veto  of  President  Nixon 
expressly  to  insure  that  we  will  never 
again  force  our  young  men  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  foreign  mili- 
tary skirmishes  to  achieve  vague  diplo- 
matic purposes. 

We  enacted  this  war  powers  law  to 
insure  that  in  any  future  conflict  the 
United  States  would  uphold  the  essen- 
tial first  rule  of  war  for  any  democra- 
cy—that our  aims,  our  goals,  and  the 
justness  of  our  cause  enjoy  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Without  such  sup- 
port, our  efforts  will  be  predestined  to 
faU. 

The  war  powers  resolution  grew  out 
of  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  a  battle  ultimately 
fought— without    any    declaration    of 


war— throughout  Southeast  Asia  at 
the  cost  of  more  than  50.000  young 
American  lives  In  Vietnam  and  trauma 
and  controversy  and  division  within 
ovir  country. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  since  Viet- 
nam. American  soldiers  have  been  sys- 
tematically involved  in  combat  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress.  And  the 
Senate  is  asked  today,  as  It  was  asked 
on  August  7,  1964,  with  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  to  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  blanket  authorization  to 
expand  our  involvement  In  a  foreign 
civil  war. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  on  this 
point.  Let  none  of  my  colleagues  labor 
under  the  false  impression  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  feel  in  any 
way  constrained  by  the  verbiage  in  the 
resolution  before  us.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion reserves  the  right  to  Increase  the 
size,  to  expand  the  mission  and  to 
lengthen  the  duration  of  the  Marines 
deployment  without  any  congressional 
authorization  as  required  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  war  powers  resolution. 
The  President's  letter  sent  to  congres- 
sional leaders  yesterday  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  this  fact  did  not  even  mention 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  does  not 
change  the  situation  fundamentally. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  expanded  the  mis- 
sion, size,  and  duration  of  the  Marines 
deployment,  and  expanded  It  methodi- 
cally without  congressional  approval. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record: 
As  of  August  1982,  the  Marines  were 
to  be  deployed  for  less  than  3  weeks  to 
help  supervise  the  withdrawal  of  the 
PLO: 

On  September  25,  1982,  the  Marines 
reentered  Beirut  under  an  agreement 
with  Lebanese  authorities  "temporari- 
ly to  establish  an  environment  which 
will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area."  Later  that 
week  President  Reagan  assured  Con- 
gress that  the  limit  of  the  Marines 
mission  was  "to  provide  an  interposi- 
tion force  at  agreed  locations  and 
therefore,  provide  the  multinational 
presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese 
Government;" 

By  August  30,  1983,  President 
Reagan  was  reporting  to  Congress 
that  the  Marines  role  in  the  multina- 
tional force  was  "designed  to  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment's sovereignty  and  authority" 
•  •  •  a  mission  he  no  longer  confined  to 
"the  Beirut  area"; 

On  September  21,  1983,  Secretary 
Shultz  spelled  out  even  broader  goals 

for  the  Marines: to  help  provide 

a  sense  of  security  that  will  help  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Lebanon 
pursue  its  goals  of  national  sovereign- 
ty, unity,  and  independence",  and  he 
stated  far-reaching  goals  for  American 
efforts  in  Lebanon,  including  the  with- 


drawal of  all  foreign  forces,  establish- 
ment of  a  Lebanese  Government  "able 
to  exercise  its  authority  throughout 
its  national  territory."  and  provisions 
for  security  of  Israel's  northern  bor- 
ders; 

And  then  last  Saturday,  the  Secre- 
tary told  the  news  media  that  "we've 
always  had  in  mind  that  if  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  could  be  brought 
about  and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces, 
which  we've  been  helping  train,  can 
move  In  and  take  charge  In  those 
areas,  that  the  multinational  force, 
not  j\ist  our  Marines,  might  occupy 
some  strategic  position  in  Lebanon." 
The  Baltimore  Sim  account  of  this  tel- 
evision interview  with  Secretary 
Shultz  notes  that  "a  senior  official 
said  that  there  has  been  planning  for 
the  Western  forces  to  be  stationed  in 
such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut-Damascus 
highway  to  Insure  that  Syrian  or  PLO 
forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
also  might  be  sent  to  port  areas  and 
other  regions  to  serve  as  a  political 
support  to  the  Lebanese." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that 
we  have  gone  from  talking  about  a 
Marine  force  deployed  in  Beirut  to 
protect  civilians  for  a  matter  of  weeks 
to  an  authorization  before  us  today 
which  could  be  used  to  provide  the 
foundation  of  long-term  U.S.  military 
occupation  of  strategic  points  at  the 
center  of  fighting  among  Israelis, 
Arabs,  Christians,  and  Moslems  in  the 
volatile  Middle  East. 

This  Is  a  very,  very  momentous  step 
we  are  considering.  This  is  what  we 
should  be  talking  about  when  we  con- 
sider giving  the  type  of  vague,  carte 
blanche  authorization  this  resolution 
would  provide. 

But  we  are  not  having  such  a  debate 
over  the  fimdamental  policy  questions. 

We  are  not  having  this  debate  be- 
cause the  President  Is  not  fulfilling 
the  law. 

The  overriding  Issue  facing  us  today 
Is  a  question  of  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

The  issue  transcends  the  question  of 
the  duration  that  our  troops  shall 
remain  in  Lebanon.  For  If  we  do  not 
uphold  the  war  powers  resolution 
today  in  Lebanon,  we  may  not  have  its 
protection  tomorrow  In  Central  Amer- 
ica or  In  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

The  purpose  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
undeclared  wars.  The  Constitution 
vests  in  Congress— and  not  in  the 
President— the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  our  Nation  shaU  go  to  war. 

The  war  powers  resolution  codifies 
the  procedures  insuring  this  constitu- 
tional process.  Section  (4){a)(l)  of  the 
resolution  stipulates  that  whenever 
American  forces  are  Introduced  into 
hostilities  or  into  an  area  where  hostil- 
ities are  imminent,  the  President  must 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  to 
justify  the  troop  deployments  and  to 


estimate  the  scope   and  duration  of 
their  involvement  in  hostilities. 

This  is  the  explicit  language  of  the 
resolution. 

The  war  powers  resolution  is  law.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  legitimized  and  it 
cannot  be  compromised,  ignored,  or 
violated. 

The  I*resldent  has  no  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  abide  by  this 
law. 

No  one  is  above  the  law  in  this  coim- 
try,  least  of  all  the  President,  as  Rich- 
ard Nixon  learned.  Our  democracy  Is 
In  danger,  and  our  freedoms  are  un- 
dermined and  threatened  if  a  Presi- 
dent, of  all  people,  seeks  to  put  him- 
self above  the  law  and  beyond  the  law. 
And  yet  President  Re&gan  has  not 
complied  with  the  clear  requirements 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  And  he 
has  not  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  which  mandate  termination 
of  military  deployments  in  this  type  of 
situation  unless  the  i*resident  obtsuns 
the  express  approval  of  Congress 
within  60  days. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities  in 
Lebanon.  How  many  Marines  must  be 
sacrificed  before  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration acknowledges  this  reality  and 
complies  with  the  terms  of  the  law? 

The  legal  issues  before  us  are  funda- 
mental ones. 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  i>ermit  the  President  to  get  Ameri- 
can troops  bogged  down  in  a  foreign 
civil  war  without  congressional  au- 
thorization? 

Are  we  going  to  pass  a  resolution 
which  purports  to  circumscribe  the 
President's  authority  in  deploying 
troops  abroad  when  his  Secretary  of 
State  has  told  us  clearly  that  the 
President  wiU  ignore  the  limitations  in 
this  resolution  if  he  sees  fit? 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  so. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  give  carte 
blanche  to  a  President  who  flouts  the 
law  and  who  fails  to  spell  out  clearly 
the  mission  for  which  our  men  will 
fight. 

For  this  reason,  when  the  resolution 
before  us  was  considered  in  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  led 
the  effort  to  limit  its  text  to  a  state- 
ment that  the  requirements  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  now  govern  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Lebanon. 

My  amendment  failed  by  just  one 
vote  when  all  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  opposed  it.  This  was  a 
narrow-sighted  action.  In  taking  this 
step,  members  of  the  majority  party 
were  simply  choosing  to  ignore  reality. 
There  are  very  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  do  not  agree  that  the  terms 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  have 
been  triggered  by  the  hostilities  in- 
volving our  troops  in  Lebanon;  there 
are  few  who  do  not  recognize  that  tliis 
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law  shou]  d  apply  under  the  prevailing 
circumstapces. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment— 
which  win  unanimous  support  from 
Democratic  Members— was  not  precipi- 
tously to  withdraw  U.S.  Marines  from 
Lebanon.  The  purpose  was  to  uphold 
the  fundtmental  provision  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  provide  a  sharing 
of  decisionmaking  responsibilities  for 
the  comrftitment  of  U.S.  forces  into  a 
war.  The  purpose  was  to  force  the 
President^  to  spell  out  in  detail  how  he 
proposes  )to  use  our  Marines  to  pursue 
our  Nation's  goals  In  Lebanon.  Only 
with  this  information  in  hand  can 
Congress]  act  responsibly  to  make  an 
informed  judgment  on  this  vital 
matter. 

Becaus4  this  step  has  not  been 
taken,  w^  are  proceeding  in  the  dark 
today.      I 

I  have  I  listened  to  members  of  the 
PresidenU's  own  party  express  grave 
reservations  about  where  President 
Reagan's  current  course  could  lead. 

We  muBt  make  clear  that  Congress 
will  hole  President  Reagan  to  the 
spirit  anc  the  letter  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  and  will  insist  that  Con- 
gress have  a  full  explanation  of  the 
Marines  mission  before  we  authorize 
any  extended  deployment  of  forces  in 
a  combatlzone. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  res- 
ervations about  U.S.  troop  deploy- 
ments iti  Beirut  since  I*resident 
Reagan  first  proposed  sending  them 
last  year! 

I  do  npt  believe  it  aids  America's 
cause  to  deploy  our  troops  as  neutral, 
peacekee^jing  forces  when  few  in  the 
su'ea  regaf  d  us  as  neutral. 

I  do  njDt  believe  it  aids  America's 
cause  to  move  provocatively  close  to  a 
confrontation  with  the  Soviets  and 
their  Sytian  proxies  deployed  just 
down  the  Beirut-Damascus  highway 
from  Beirut. 

We  have  already  seen  the  danger  of 
using  American  forces  in  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  force. 

The  substantial  U.S.  military  forces 
In  Lebanjon  are  not  viewed  as  neutral 
peacekeeping  forces  by  the  combat- 
ants in  Lebanon. 

The  uls.  peacekeeping  forces  have 
recently  {been  ordered  by  President 
Reagan  to  initiate  military  strikes 
against  liebanese  factions  fighting  the 
narrowly]  based  Gemayel  govenunent. 

The  emergence  of  a  sovereign  pro- 
WestemT  government  in  a  Lebanon 
free  of  outside  forces  is  certainly 
highly  disLrable. 

Toward  this  end,  I  believe  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  should 
insist  that  the  Gemayel  government 
proceed  with  negotiations  that  will 
produce  \  government  of  national  con- 
ciliation involving  fair  representation 
for  all  ntligious  and  ethnic  groups.  If 
the  Gem  ayel  regime  cannot  or  will  not 
do  so,  Le  banon  is  in  for  a  continuation 
of  the  b  oody  civU  war  that  will  rage 


on  for  years— perhaps  decades— and  we 
must  not  condemn  American  Marines 
to  die  in  a  senseless,  open-ended  con- 
flict. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  "if 
Congress  insists  on  legalisms  and  ques- 
tions the  Marine  deployments,  our 
men  will  face  greater  dangers." 

I  reject  this  argument  totally. 

First  of  all,  were  we  to  withdraw  our 
Marines  sooner  rather  than  later,  it 
should  be  clear  that  they  will  face  less 
rather  than  more  danger.  An  an- 
nouncement that  they  would  leave  at 
a  certain  time  would  decrease— not  in- 
crease—the likelihood  that  they  would 
be  attacked.  It  is  a  seemingly  endless 
stay  that  wUl  increase  the  military 
stakes  and  run  the  highest  risk  of 
drawing  the  Marines  deeply  into  fight- 
ing. 

Second,  If  Congress  gives  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment a  blanket  approval  for  a 
vague,  Ul-deflned  Marine  combat  role, 
I  believe  it  is  less  likely  that  the  Ge- 
mayel government  will  produce  the^ 
consensus  compromise  essential  to  re-" 
unify  Lebanon. 

Finally,  I  reject  the  argument  that 
Congress  should  walk  away  from  the 
law  of  the  land,  should  abandon  the 
war  powers  resolution,  just  because 
President  Reagan  has  shoved  ahead 
without  regard  to  the  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  unify  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  support  of  spe- 
cific military  and  diplomatic  goals. 
This  can  be  used  to  advance  the  na- 
tional good  If  the  President  will  only 
comply  with  the  law's  terms. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  say  that  I  regret  that  some  have 
suggested  that  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  Baker  resolution  is  driven 
by  partisan  considerations. 

The  Baker  resolution  had  been  ad- 
vertised as  a  "bipartisan  compromise" 
that  would  avoid  a  wrangle  over  legal- 
isms. 

As  should  be  clear,  this  was  not  a  bi- 
partisan compromise.  Senate  Demo- 
crats have  consistently  opposed  it,  as 
have  some  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues, and  have  members  of  both 
parties  in  the  House. 

These  issues  of  war  and  peace,  of 
constitutional  law  and  obligations  are 
not  partisan  issues.  Many  of  us  who 
have  led  the  fight  against  an  open- 
ended  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  under  the  administration  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  a  Republican,  also 
stood  together  in  our  opposition  to  the 
ever-deepening  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam under  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Democrat. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
today  to  reunite  in  bipartisan  agree- 
ment to  uphold  the  requirements  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  If  we  vote  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  we  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  sustain  the  war  powers  provisions 


and  to  assess  the  mission  of  our  forces 
in  a  foreign  civil  war. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
consider  the  Byrd  amendment  on  its 
merits  and  to  give  it  the  support  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
strongly  endorse  the  Byrd  resolution 
and  congratulate  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for 
his  leadership,  not  only  in  establishing 
the  institutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  and  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  but  also,  once 
that  has  been  established,  in  playing  a 
responsible  role  and  in  having  Con- 
gress play  a  responsible  role  in  assert- 
ing its  own  power. 

Whenever  we  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  subsequently  the 
Percy-Baker  amendment,  we  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  whether 
Congress  knows  what  to  do  with  the 
war  powers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  support  the 
Percy-Baker  resolution.  I  do  support 
the  Byrd  resolution.  There  are  many 
reasons  I  cannot  support  the  Percy- 
Baker  resolution.  The  essential  ones 
can  be  found  on  page  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  just  quote  this  so  every- 
one will  understand  what  we  are  going 
to  be  voting  on.  Section  2(a)  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  objec- 
tive. I  think  it  is  a  laudable  objective. 
The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  keep 
our  military  forces  there  imtil  that  ob- 
jective is  achieved?  Implicitly— not  ex- 
plicitly, but  implicitly— this  resolution 
indicates  that  we  will.  I  submit  that 
that  is  a  very,  very  broad  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  military  forces  to 
achieve  an  objective  that  I  believe  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

But  even  more  to  the  point,  section 
2(a)(2)  of  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
says: 

In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  Its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force. 

Now  that  is  the  purpose.  That  is  the 
closest  thing  to  a  purpose  you  can  find 
in  this  resolution  as  to  why  we  have 
our  marines  in  Lebanon. 

I  will  repeat  it: 

In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  goes  fur- 
ther even  than  the  administration  has 
gone  in  describing  the  explicit  mission 
of  the  Marines.  In  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration is  very  vague  on  this.  All  they 


do  is  point  out  the  broad  diplomatic 
missions,  but  they  do  not  ever  say 
what  the  Marines'  mission  is.  This  res- 
olution says  what  the  Marines'  mission 
is.  And  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  com- 
mitment that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  knowingly  imder- 
take. 

I  hope  everyone  concentrates  on  the 
wording  of  this  resolution,  because 
what  we  are  saying  today  is  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  those  marines  there 
until  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  full  control  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  its  own  territory. 

I  am  not  a  student  of  Lebanese  his- 
tory. We  have  been  close  to  an  awful 
lot  of  the  people  in  Lebanon  for  a  long 
time.  It  certainly  Is  an  area  that  is 
within  our  foreign  policy  interests. 
But  from  my  cursory  reading  of  Leba- 
nese history,  this  condition  has  never 
existed  from  the  very  beglrmlng  of 
Lebanon. 

We  have  never  had  a  Lebanon  with  a 
government  that  had  total  control  and 
sovereignty  over  its  own  territory.  We 
certainly  have  not  in  the  last  8  or  9 
years,  even  before  the  Syrian  forces 
were  injected  into  Lebsuion.  In  fact,  as 
I  recall  the  history,  there  was  a  lot  of 
encouragement  by  our  Government  in 
asking  the  Syrians,  or  behind  the 
scenes  encouraging  them  to  go  into 
Lebanon  because  of  the  chaos  that  ex- 
isted there  before  they  went  in.  So  we 
are  really  describing  a  condition  as  the 
goal  and  mission  of  our  military  forces 
in  Lebanon  that  did  not  exist  prior  to 
the  Syalan  occupation  of  Lebanon  and 
that  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  Lebanon.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  this  carefully. 

After  describing  this  broad  goal  and 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Marines  that  has 
not  been  the  condition  of  Lebanon  at 
least  for  the  last  8  or  9  years,  and  I 
think  most  would  say  the  last  40  years, 
what  we  are  doing  is  limiting  the  time 
with  which  the  President  has  to  carry 
out  that  broad  mission.  What  the 
Baker-Percy  resolution  is  stating  is  a 
broad,  open-ended,  probably  unachiev- 
able commitment,  and  we  are  limiting 
the  President  to  18  months  to  carry  it 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  the  worst  of 
Jill  worlds.  We  have  a  broad,  open- 
ended,  probably  imachlevable  commit- 
ment and  we  limit  the  time  to  the 
President  has  to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  introducing  an  amendment 
later  in  this  process  that  wUl  set  a 
more  limited  timeframe. 

I  understand  where  they  are  coming 
from  on  that.  I,  myself,  cannot  sup- 
port that  because  It  creates  a  further 
absurdity  as  I  see  It.  It  Intensifies  a 
mistake  that  is  already  very  clear  to 
anyone  who  carefully  reads  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution.  You  would  be 
amending  the  same  resolution;  you 
would  be  amending  the  resolution  by 
keeping  the  same  missions  that  are  set 


forth  in  the  resolution;  but  you  would 
be  cutting  down  the  time  to  achieve 
those  from  18  months  to  6  months. 

I  find  that  xmacceptable.  I  think  the 
only  way  we  can  deal  with  this  in  a 
logical  way  is  to  examine  the  mission 
Itself,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Byrd  resolution  is  doing.  It  recognizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
never  come  forth  and  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  our  forces  are  doing 
there  In  terms  of  the  specific  mission. 
I  share  the  frustration  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  when  people 
ask  me,  "What  are  the  U.S.  forces 
doing  in  Lebanon?  When  are  they 
going  to  leave?  At  least  tell  us  what  is 
the  mission  they  are  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. When  can  we  declare  suc- 
cess? When  will  we  be  able  to  say  the 
Marines  have  fulfilled  their  role  and 
mission?" 

I  cannot  answer  those  questions  be- 
cause the  administration  has  not  given 
us  any  answers  and  the  Baker-Percy 
resolution  does  not  furnish  any  clarifi- 
cation. In  fact,  the  resolution  Itself 
sets  forth  goals  and  missions  that  are 
so  broad  that  I  think  most  reasonable 
people  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
that  area  of  the  world,  particularly 
Lebanon,  would  conclude  it  is  "mission 
impossible." 

If  those  are  our  diplomatic  gosils, 
that  Is  fine.  I  endorse  those.  We  have 
a  lot  of  diplomatic  goals  that  we  know 
are  going  to  be  very  long  term.  Some 
of  them  we  know  may  not  be  fulfilled 
in  our  lifetime.  But  we  do  not  normal- 
ly declare  that  U.S.  military  forces  are 
going  to  be  there  to  try  to  achieve 
those  goals.  That  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  have  diplomatic  goals  and  to 
declare  that  you  are  going  to  use  mili- 
tary forces  to  back  those  goals  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  Byrd-Nunn-Chlles 
resolution  says  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  comply  with 
the  war  powers  resolution  and  the 
President  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  description  of 
the  specific  goals  of  the  U.S.  policy  in 
Lebanon.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing  it  requires  Is  a  de- 
scription of  the  specific  role  and  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon,  to  include  the 
governing  rules  of  engagement  for  ful- 
filling the  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon,  and 
to  include  a  description  of  the  specific 
criteria  being  applied  to  determine 
whether  U.S.  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Lebanon  have  successf uly  ac- 
complished the  role  and  mission  so  de- 
scribed. 

Would  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia like  me  to  yield  briefly  to  him?  I 
seem  to  be  taking  some  time  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  a 
cease-fire  went  into  effect  among  the 
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principal  warring  factors  in  Lebanon.  I 
welcome  this  agreement  and  I  applaud 
the  administration's  diplomatic  efforts 
to  achieve  it.  I  think  we  need  to  pay 
special  thanks  and  tributes  to  Special 
Envoy  McParlane  and  Ambassador 
Fairbanks.  I  think  they  deserve  a  geat 
deal  of  credit  and  thanks  In  undertak- 
ing a  very,  very  difficult  mission  under 
extremely  dangerous  circumstances. 
This  is  one  step  on  the  long  road  to 
the  reconstitution  of  Lebanon.  It 
should  provide  £ui  additional  margin  of 
safety  for  our  own  forces  stationed 
there. 

It  Is  Imperative,  however,  that  we 
not  allow  the  optimism  generated  by 
the  cease-fire  agreement  to  blind  us  to 
the  serious  Issues  we  face.  During  the 
Lebanese  clvU  war  of  1975  and  1976  no 
less  than  50  cease-fire  agreements 
were  negotiated.  The  present  cease- 
fire could  be  just  as  fragile.  So  long  as 
U.S.  troops  remain  In  Lebanon  we 
must  not  evade  our  responsibility  to 
oversee  the  situation  and  thoroughly 
debate  the  implications  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  role  of  our 
forces  in  Lebanon  has  been  hastUy 
conceived  for  over  a  year  now.  The 
Marines  first  entered  Lebanon  in 
August  of  last  year  to  help  insure 
order  during  the  evacuation  of  the 
PLO  and  Syrian  forces  from  Beirut. 
They  remained  only  3  weeks  and  then 
left.  Their  mission  was  narrowly  de- 
fined; their  mission  was  accomplished. 
It  is  generally  agreed  they  played  a 
useful  though  limited  role  the  first 
time  around.  The  redeployment  of  the 
marines  to  Lebanon  only  3  weeks  later 
after  the  massacre  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  decision  to  reintroduce  the 
marines  was  made  hastily  with  little 
thought  given  to  long-term  implica- 
tions. The  ostensible  mission  of  the 
marines  was  to  act  as  a  peacekeeping 
force,  yet  an  effective  peacekeeping 
force  should  be  neutral  and  acceptable 
to  all  parties  as  neutral.  This  Is  not 
the  case  with  our  forces.  Ever  since 
they  reentered  Lebanon,  the  mission 
of  the  marines  and  other  U.S.  person- 
nel has  continued  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  of  the 
fallouts  of  the  Marines  being  in  Leba- 
non was  that  we  did  not  protest  the 
continuing  buildup  of  Soviet  advisers 
in  Syria.  They  have  hundreds,  perhaps 
even  thousands,  of  Soviet  advisers  In 
Syria  that  are  very  close  to  any  kind 
of  action  If  It  did  occur,  whether  It  was 
between  the  peacekeeping  forces  and 
the  Syrian  forces  or  the  Israelis  and 
the  Syrians. 

We  now  have  U.S.  Marines  and 
Soviet  military  personnel  that  are  not 
separated  by  many  miles  in  one  of  the 
most  volatile  areas  of  the  world.  I 
think  we  should  have  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  injection  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Syria.  I  know  we  did  not  condone  it 
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but  I  do  lot  think  we  took  that  issue 
to  the  court  of  world  opinion. 

Addltlottally,  our  Marines  were  there 
to  maintjijin  a.  presence  that  would  con- 
tribute to  order  and  provide  training 
for  a  reconstituted  Lebanese  Army 
which  In  I  time  could  maintain  order. 
Increasingly,  however,  they  have,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  people  In  that  part 
of  the  wdrld,  become  de  facto  allies  of 
the  Oeimyel  government.  This  puts 
our  country  in  the  untenable  position 
of  becoming  directly  involved  tn  Leba- 
non's hlsioric  and  bloody  Internal  dis- 
putes. I  think  we  ought  to  ponder 
whether  we  think  we  can  accomplish, 
with  lesa  than  2,000  marines,  what 
Israel  did  not  accomplish  with  10,000 
troops.  Ajfter  occupying  the  southern 
half  of  tie  country  for  nearly  a  year, 
Israel  b»an  to  withdraw,  indicating 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  remain  In 
an  expos^  military  |x>sition  until  all 
foreign  fdrces  withdrew  and  until  Leb- 
anon's CGtnplex  and  deep  internal  dis- 
putes wSe  settled.  Israel,  moreover, 
had  nuiderous  advantages  we  do  not 
have:  Intimate  knowledge  of  Leba- 
non's cxilture  and  ethnic  groups,  wide- 
spread ability  in  the  local  language, 
superior  i  intelligence  resources,  and 
close  ties!  with  numerous  minorities  in 
Lebanon. ; 

I  belleVe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  learn  from  this  experience. 

One  of  [the  problems  of  bad  policy  is 
that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  escape  its 
consequences.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  Lebanon  in  a 
manner  (hat  does  not  harm  our  na- 
tional interests.  We  need  to  pursue  a 
course  tnat  will  eventually  enable  us 
to  disen^ige  militarily  from  Lebanon 
at  the  fearliest  feasible  date  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  upset  the  deli- 
cate balance  there  or  be  seen  by  the 
world  as  la  retreat  on  our  part.  In  dis- 
engaging I  our  forces  from  Lebanon  we 
must  act  with  prudence  and  foresight, 
a  prudence  and  foresight  that  was  not 
evident  w(hen  they  were  introduced. 

The  is^es  and  problems  we  face  In 
Lebanon  are  of  grave  import.  They 
will  not  |[o  away  by  simply  extending 
the  adr  linlstration's  authority  18 
months.  !t  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress not  shrink  from  its  responsibility 
to  exploie  and  debate  our  policy  in 
Lebanon  thoroughly. 

I  do  not  believe  this  kind  of  thor- 
ough delate  can  take  place  until  the 
administration  comes  forth  with  its 
goals  an4  with  the  missions  or  the  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Marines.  Therefore.  I 
cannot  s  ipport  the  Percy-Baker  reso- 
lution. I  have  already  given,  I  think, 
ample  rei  Lsons  why  on  that. 

The  fi^damental  questions  I  think 
we  shoul  1  demand  to  be  answered,  and 
I  think  he  Byrd  amendment  accom- 
plishes tl  lis,  are: 

First,  i/hat  are  the  overall  goals  of 
our  poll<y  in  Lebanon?  Second,  what 
are  the  specific  military  missions  of 
our  f orc<  s  committed  to  Lebanon  both 


onshore  and  offshore  and  how  do 
these  missions  relate  to  the  overall 
goals?  I  would  also  ask  what  the  rules 
of  engagement  for  these  forces  are. 

Finally,  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  the 
specific  conditions  which  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  for  the  administration 
to  declare  that  their  mission  Is  accom- 
plished and  to  permit  our  forces  to 
withdraw.  The  administration  has  not 
answered  these  questions  satisfactori- 
ly, and  I  suspect  that  it  is  because  the 
administration  Itself  has  not  yet  thor- 
oughly thought  through  these  ques- 
tions and  their  answers. 

One  purpose  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  to  assist  the  administration  in 
defining  its  basic  goals  and  in  examin- 
ing the  Implications  of  Its  policies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  ques- 
tions that  we  should  have  answered 
l)efore  we  make  these  crucial  deci- 
sions. Among  them:  Are  we  now  allied 
with  the  present  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment? If  so,  are  we  committed  as  a 
nation  to  maintaining  that  Govern- 
ment against  all  threats?  If  so,  is  this 
tantamount  to  an  alliance?  What  are 
the  conditions,  boundaries,  and  impli- 
cations of  the  relationship?  How  will 
we  respond  if  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment is  suddenly  toppled  either  by  a 
seriously  supported  radical  Moslem  of- 
fensive that  neither  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  nor  we  can  stop  or  by 
mutiny  within  the  ranlLS  of  the  Pha- 
lange? 

Will  the  multinational  force  be  with- 
drawn if  the  Government  falls  and  we 
have  no  ally  that  we  can  clearly  sup- 
port? WiU  the  size  of  our  marine  force 
be  increased  if  necessary  to  sustain  the 
present  Government?  If  so,  are  we  not 
on  the  slippery  slope  leading  to  a  very 
broad  commitment? 

If  the  Government  survives,  Mr. 
President,  what  are  the  criteria  for  the 
marines  departing  from  Lebanon? 
What  specific  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled before  the  administration  will 
declare  that  their  mission  Is  accom- 
plished and  withdraw  them? 

Another  crucial  question,  I  think, 
that  has  not  been  answered— I  have  no 
Information  on  this— are  efforts  now 
being  made  or  are  efforts  contemplat- 
ed to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  take  the 
place  of  the  multinational  force?  If  so, 
under  what  timeframe;  if  not,  why 
not? 

What  are  oiu-  training  objectives  for 
the  Lebanese  forces?  Congress,  when 
it  passed  the  aid  bill  last  year,  made  it 
explicitly  clear  that  we  were  endorsing 
training  of  the  Lebanese  forces.  Do  we 
have  a  timeframe  in  mind  when  the 
Lebanese  forces  would  be  able  to  re- 
place the  U.S.  Marines  and  the  allied 
forces  in  Lebanon? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
cannot  answer  these  questions,  then  I 
submit  it  has  not  explored  its  own 
policy  to  the  extent  necessary  for  our 
own  national  security.   I  think  it  is 


time  that  these  questions  be  asked  and 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  they  be  an- 
swered to  the  American  public  and  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Btro,  our  mi- 
nority leader,  and  others  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  causes  me  to  in- 
troduce into  the  debate  and  discussion 
something  that  might  be  considered 
extraneous.  But  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  extraneous.  It  Is  a  historic  foot- 
note to  the  discussions  that  we  are 
having  on  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  wish  to  recall,  as  statements  luif  old 
here,  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  coming  Into  actual  conflict 
without,  really,  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  doing  just  that. 

The  America  of  today  is  different 
from  the  America  of  20  years  ago  or  40 
years  ago  in  our  relationship  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Earth.  Time  and  distance 
are  no  more;  we  understand  that.  We 
know  that  in  a  matter  of  seconds  or 
minutes  an  action  in  one  part  of  the 
world  can  cause  an  action  or  reaction 
in  another  part  of  the  globe.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  concern  of  the  American 
people,  which  is  continuing,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  world  In  which  time  and 
distance  are  no  more.  The  American 
people  were  intensely  interested  and 
concerned  then,  the  date  to  which  I 
shaU  draw  attention,  as  they  are  con- 
cerned today. 

I  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  14  years  with  a  very  able  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Louis  Ludlow.  He  served  there  for  20 
years,  from  1929  to  1949.  I  recall  him 
so  very  well— tall,  and  not  too  precise 
in  his  walk,  but  precise  in  his  thinking. 

At  that  time,  Louis  Ludlow  had  had 
a  very  distinguished  record  as  a  politi- 
cal writer  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He 
served  from  the  71st  Congress  to  the 
81st  Congress.  During  his  congression- 
al service  he  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  a  referendum  on  war, 
applicable  except  in  the  case  of  attack 
or  invasion  of  a  country  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  by  a  non-American 
country. 

I  realize  that  that  was  a  long  time 
ago,  Mr.  President.  But  what  Louis 
Ludlow  was  attempting  to  do,  as  I 
think  in  memory,  very  clear  in  my 
mind  are  those  attempts  he  made,  was 
trying  to  have  the  American  people 
feel  that  they  understood  what  was 
taking  place  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
He  felt  it  was  important  that  they 
should  have  an  input  Into  the  matter. 

We  could  not  wait  for  that  today,  a 
referendum  of  the  American  people. 
Certainly  not.  I  recognize  that.  But 
the  President,  the  Chief  Executive  of 


this  Republic,  must  understand,  as  I 
am  sure  he  does  uinderstand,  that 
there  Is  an  underlying  sentiment 
among  the  American  people  that  they 
want  to  be  fully  Informed  of  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  or  proposed  in 
reference  to  the  possible  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  any  conflict  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

So  Louis  Ludlow,  in  another  day, 
was  presenting  what  we  call  a  very 
slow  process  for  the  American  people 
to  make  the  decision  directly  them- 
selves. He  was  not  thinking  even  of 
Congress  declaring  war.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  the  President  moving 
ahead  and  bringing  this  Nation  into 
war.  What  he  was  thinking  then,  in  aU 
of  his  proposals,  year  after  year,  was 
that  the  American  people  must  be 
fully  informed.  That  they  wanted  to 
imderstand  in  some  way  or  another 
what  \s  intended  from  the  standpoint 
of  possible  participation  of  this  Re- 
public tn  conflicts,  no  matter  where 
they  may  occur. 

At  that  time  Louis  Ludlow,  and 
others,  including  myself,  were  intense- 
ly interested  and  concerned  about 
whether  the  American  people  under- 
stood what  was  happening  and  wheth- 
er we  were  slipping  into  war  in  Ehirope 
or  the  Pacific.  Whether  we  were  being 
dragged  into  war,  or  whether  we  were 
entering  into  war  before  we  could  do 
anything  to  stop  our  entrance  into 
conflict. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
must,  insofar  as  possible,  understand 
why  the  marines  are  In  Lebanon  or 
any  other  country;  why  the  advisers 
are  sent  to  one  part  of  the  globe  or  an- 
other. The  American  people,  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  people  as  a  whole, 
regardless  of  party.  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican in  membership — the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  now  as 
then  to  luiow  exactly  what  we  are 
thinking  about  in  these  very  troubled 
times.  Times  in  which  we  could  move 
Into  actual  warfare  and  it  could 
happen  in  a  matter  of  seconds  or  min- 
utes. We  must  continue  the  process  of 
trying  to  know  as  much  as  we  can 
about  what  we  are  doing  In  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  pending 
amendment  because  of  my  concern 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  is  not  being 
complied  with  by  the  administration. 

I  am  frightened  so  often  by  advisers 
being  sent  to  one  country  or  another. 
Soon,  the  advisers  become  those  who 
are  in  the  field.  Soon  they  become 
combat  forces  that  are  there  repre- 
senting this  country. 

We  want  a  world  of  peace  and  imder- 
standlng.  America  wants  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
that  peace  and  understanding.  But  we 
must  be  very  careful,  as  I  raise  this 
warning  hand,  about  how  and  when 
and  under  what  conditions  the  United 
States  of  America  commits  Itself  to 
war. 


I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member very  well  when  we  were 
voting  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  After 
that  vote  had  taken  place,  as  I  went 
home  to  explain  that  vote,  my  feeling 
and  my  explanation  was  that  I 
thought  the  War  Powers  Act  was  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  had  voted  on.  I  thought  maybe 
it  would  be  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  I  would  vote  on  during 
my  Senate  career.  I  still  believe  that  in 
the  almost  13  years  I  have  been  here, 
it  was  of  unparalleled  importance. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant occasion,  because  this  is  our 
first  clear  opportimity  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act  to  face  a 
situation  in  which  the  act  now  clearly 
applies  and  where  our  actions  will  de- 
termine, did  Congress  really  accom- 
plish something  in  that  act? 

I  have  never  viewed  the  War  Powers 
Act  as  an  attempt  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's powers.  We  cannot  do  that  by 
virtue  of  the  stature  and  powers  he 
has  under  the  Constitution.  Instead,  I 
always  viewed  that  act  as  a  gim  we 
were  putting  to  our  own  head  to 
insure  that  we,  the  Congress,  carry  out 
our  constitutional  duties.  We  had  not 
done  that  in  Korea;  we  had  not  done 
that  in  Vietnam.  It  certainly  is  on  my 
conscience  that,  during  my  first  few 
years  in  the  Senate,  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict was  still  going  on  and  we  were 
trying  to  wind  that  down.  I  recall  how 
agonizing  that  was,  knowing  we  had  to 
get  out,  trjong  to  determine  how  to  do 
that  and  save  face,  and  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  some  mother  whose  son  had 
already  been  lulled  over  there  that 
now  we  were  saying  we  were  coming 
out. 

I  remember  saying  over  and  over 
again,  goodness  knows  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that  again;  I  do  not  want  that  on 
my  conscience  again. 

To  my  dismay,  we  are  literally  in  the 
same  trap  again— not  yet  as  far,  but  we 
have  already  had  five  marines  killed 
and  several  Injured.  We  are  already  in 
a  situation  in  which  there  is  no  happy 
way  out.  There  is  no  way  to  win  and 
get  out.  Whether  the  Congress  totally 
follows  the  flag  and  votes  for  the  18- 
month  blank  check  that  is  the  Baker 
resolution,  whether  we  try  to  limit 
that  some  way,  or  whether  we  try  to 
adopt  the  Byrd  amendment  which  I 
am  here  to  speak  for,  there  is  no 
happy  way  out. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  this:  Are  we  going  to  face  our 
responsibility  now?  Are  we  going  to  act 
In  a  firm  and  reasoned  manner?  Or  are 
we  going  to  say  that  we  hope  for  the 
best  case  situation,  that  we  want  to 
just  follow  the  flag  again,  that  by  our 
actions  we  shirk  our  responsibility 
again,  and  then  maybe  allow  our  in- 
volvement to  escalate,  and  mayl>e 
allow  it  to  get  much  worse?  There  is 
no  way  I  can  support  that. 


So.  whatever  the  problems  we  face 
in  trying  to  carry  out  our  role  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  whatever  the 
consequences  of  that.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  them.  I  hope  Congress  will  be 
willing  to  act  responsibly,  because  we 
are  talking  about  a  precedent.  We  are 
not  talking  just  about  this  situation. 
We  are  talking  about  what  is  the  next 
Vietnam  going  to  be  after  this,  and  the 
next  Lebanon. 

Then  will  we  again  say  that  this  is 
not  our  role,  that  we  only  have  to  pro- 
vide the  money?  Will  we  say  that  be- 
cause the  President  sent  the  troops 
in— and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in 
Vietnam  we  lost  58,000  boys  killed— 
that  we  will  not  face  the  situation?  I 
caimot  do  that,  and  I  hope  that,  as  a 
Congress,  we  cannot  do  that. 

One  option  before  us  is  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution.  Everyone  has  to  say 
it  is  open-ended  when  it  specifies  that 
the  mission  or  goal  is  for  aU  foreign 
forces  to  leave  Lebanrai  and  for  the 
Lebanese  Govermnent  to  have  total 
sovereignty  and  control  over  aU  the 
territory  of  Lebanon.  Well,  that  has 
never  happened  in  their  history. 

Can  you  see  all  the  foreign  troops 
being  put  out?  Is  that  why  our  marine 
contingent  is  there?  If  that  is  the  mis- 
sion, how  in  the  world  can  we  do  it 
with  1,200  marines?  If  that  is  our  role, 
are  we  willing  to  make  the  commit- 
ment it  would  take  to  say  to  Syria, 
"You  had  better  get  your  troops  out"; 
to  say  to  Israel,  "You  had  better  get 
your  troops  out";  to  say  to  Druze  and 
the  Shi'ites,  "Don't  raise  any  gxin 
against  the  Gemayel  government;  It  Is 
the  sovereign  government,  and  we  are 
here  to  protect  them"?  There  are  not 
enough  marines  to  do  that.  Maybe  we 
had  better  call  out  a  lot  of  other 
troops,  and  provide  a  lot  of  other 
forces.  The  marines  are  tough  fight- 
ers, and  I  hate  to  say  there  is  anything 
they  cannot  do,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  suit  up  some  more  If  that  mis- 
sion Is  reaUy  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

What  Is  our  alternative?  Our  alter- 
native Is  the  Byrd  amendment  which 
Is  before  us.  It  does  not  say,  "We  are 
here  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
you,  Mr.  President."  It  does  not  say  It 
is  going  to  be  for  6  months  or  3 
months  or  18  months.  But  It  Is  to  say 
that  we  Ijelleve  In  what  we  did  In  that 
debate  on  the  War  Powers  Act  and  all 
we  went  through  in  overriding  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  This  Is  a  classic  example. 
Hostilities  have  occurred.  What  we  say 
to  the  President  is,  "Submit  to  us  your 
report  under  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
teU  us  what  the  mission  Is,  what  the 
role  Is.  what  the  goal  Is,  what  we  can 
say  to  a  mother  as  to  why  were  send- 
ing her  son,  what  we  can  say  to  those 
troops,  what  we  can  say  to  them  as  to 
when  we  can  declare  victory,  and  when 
we  can  come  out  of  there.  TeU  us  that, 
and  we  will  give  you  ample  time." 
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The  BjTd  resolution  would  extend 


,„^ Senator  Dodd  thought  we 

should  ndt  run  that  60  days  from  the 
time  of  hostilities  because  the  admin- 
said  Congress  have  wasted 
that  time.  We  would  not 
make  thkt  just  30  more  days,  but 
would  ms  ke  it  60  days.  Let  us  give  the 
Amerlcari  people  a  chance  to  see  what 
the  President,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  says  our  purpose  Is  there.  Let  us 
give  Coriress  the  chance  to  debate. 
Let  us  set  something  we  can  get 
behind. 

When  s  ome  say  that  they  are  totally 
behind  ttte  Percy-Baker  resolution,  my 
goodnessJ  they  say  that  for  18  months 
we  are  [accepting  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  -esolution.  I  carmot  believe 
that  tha,  is  something  we  should  do 
and  that  those  are  the  goals  and  the 
missions. 

How  a  in  you  explain  to  a  marine 
that  this  is  why  he  is  there?  He  is  1  of 
1,200,  but  he  Is  there  to  put  all  those 
foreign  forces  off  Lebanese  soil. 

We  haie  said  that,  but  we  have  also 
said  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  shoot 
unless  we  are  shot  at.  We  are  in  a 
valley,  ai  id  we  have  guns  looking  down 
on  us.  Itf  is  clear,  if  you  ask  any  mili- 
tary mart,  that  any  time  any  of  the  op- 
posing factions  want  to  bloody  us 
more,  they  can  do  so.  If  the  Syrians 
wanted  to,  if  the  Druze  wanted  to,  if 
any  of  ;he  other  opposing  factions 
wanted  )o,  given  the  terrain,  given 
where  we  are.  in  exposed  positions, 
they  cou  d  bloody  us  more. 

So,  lite  rally,  we  have  put  our  troops 
into  a  sh  acting  gallery,  and  we  are  sort 
of  saying,  "We  dare  you.  You  had 
better  n)t  shoot  at  them.  If  you  do, 
we'll  shoot  some  Navy  shells  at  you." 

Is  that  what  we  are  committing 
troops  far?  Goodness  knows,  we  all 
thought  we  had  a  role  and  a  purpose 
when  w(!  went  in  1982,  to  allow  the 
PLO  to  get  out.  There  was  a  general 
commitn  lent  and  acknowledgement  on 
all  sides.  The  Israelis  were  glad  for  us 
to  come;  the  PLO  was  glad  for  us  to 
come;  tie  Lebanese  were  begging  for 
us  to  come.  We  went  in,  and  the  PLO 
embarked.  The  job  done,  we  got  back 
on  the  I  oat.  But  our  tragic  error  was 
when  wi;  got  back  on  the  soil  a  few 
weeks  Inter,  because  that  was  not  a 
mission  in  which  everybody  was  in 
agreement  on  which  was  ever  very 
clear. 

Did  C<  ngress  really  think  about  that 
our  know  about  that,  or  did  we  talk 
about  tljat?  I  look  back,  and  I  am  kick- 
ing myself.  Why  did  we  not  start  the 
debate  (here?  Now  suddenly  the  role 
has  chaiiged.  We  originally  committed 
troops  ;o  allow  the  PLO  to  leave. 
Where  <lid  we  jump  from  there  to  the 
position  that  all  foreign  troops  have  to 
leave  Le  banese  soil?  How  In  the  world 
did  we  j  et  from  the  short  role  we  had 
our  troc  ps  there  for  to  this  other  role? 
How  die  a  diplomatic  objective  become 
a  military  mission?  Was  there  ever  a 


debate  here?  There  was  not.  Did  the 
American  people  ever  really  know 
that?  They  did  not. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  say. 
In  the  Byrd  amendment:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hostilities  have  occurred.  That  is 
so  clear.  Report  to  us,  as  the  War 
Powers  Act  requires.  Let  us  begin  the 
debate;  and  let  us,  together  with  you, 
shape  how  we  go  forward  now  and 
what  we  do." 

I  think  we  have  to  share  the  role. 
We  need  it  for  the  country,  we  need  it 
for  ourselves,  we  need  it  for  the  consti- 
tutional process,  and  we  need  it  for 
future  events. 

This  debate  is  of  great  importance.  I 
hope  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  not  purely  partisan— I  do  not 
think  it  should  be— but  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  will  have  everybody 
look  at  the  opportunities  they  have 
and  look  at  these  two  choices  they  are 
going  to  have. 

One  choice  is  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  says  let  us  narrow  this  role;  let 
us  find  out  what  we  clearly  should  be 
there  for;  let  us  determine  how  we  do 
that,  or  whether  we  want  to  say  once 
more— after  Korea,  after  Vietnam, 
after  all  the  debate  on  war  powers— 
"Well,  we  are  just  going  to  follow  the 
flag,  and  we  are  going  to  hope  for  the 
best.  We  are  going  to  sign  this  little 
check  that  says.  Do  what  you  think  is 
right,  Mr.  President,  over  18 
months.' " 

Can  we  say:  "Dear  Mom,  we  didn't 
send  your  boy  over  there.  It  wasn't  our 
fault;  we  didn't  do  it"?  Or:  "Dear  John 
Q.  Citizen,  we  didn't  commit  the 
troops.  We're  just  having  to  sort  of 
vote  the  money,  and  we're  hoping  this 
thing  will  work  out." 

There  Is  no  way  I  can  ever  look 
myself  in  the  mirror  again  if  we  vote 
for  that. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  debate 
should  not  be  on  whether  it  should  be 
6  months,  or  3  months  or  18  months. 
The  debate  clearly  should  be  on  the 
choice  we  have  before  us  now:  Are  we, 
the  Congress,  going  to  carry  out  the 
role  that  the  Founding  Fathers  set? 
They  wanted  the  sepsu-ation  of  powers. 
They  were  tired  of  a  king  who  commit- 
ted troops  to  battle.  They  looked  back 
on  the  history  of  Europe  where,  time 
after  time,  kings  would  send  people  off 
to  die,  thousands  and  thousands.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were  saying,  "Don't 
let  one  man  have  that  total  power. 
Make  the  elected  representatives  have 
to  answer  for  that." 

That  is  what  is  in  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  we  will  step  up  and  answer 
the  way  we  should. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  so  that  we 
might  bring  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden 
and  members  of  his  party. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
recognized  to  make  a  comment  regard- 
ing our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SWED- 
ISH   FOREIGN    MINISTER    BOD- 
STROM  AND  HIS  PARTY 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  as  well  as  honor 
to  welcome  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  His  Excellency  Lermart 
Bodstrom.    Foreign    Minister    of    the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Our  nations  have  long  and  close  ties, 
and  so  many  people  from  Sweden  have 
contributed  their  skills  and  solid 
values  to  this  country,  not  least  to  my 
own  native  Midwest. 

Not  only  do  we  have  no  outstanding 
bilateral  issues  in  dispute  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  States— a  rare 
enough  claim  In  these  times— but  we 
are  united  on  so  many  International 
issues  and  endeavors,  first  and  fore- 
most in  our  mutual  commitment  to 
control  the  spread  and  destructive  po- 
tential of  nuclear  weapons.  We  Ameri- 
cans value  Sweden's  arms  control 
work,  and  we  also  value  her  diplomatic 
skills,  In  the  person  here  In  Washing- 
ton of  Sweden's  outstanding  Ambassa- 
dor, Count  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister  and 
his  brilliant  and  beautiful  wife  and 
partner,  Vila. 

I  take  comfort  In  noting  that  the 
foreign  minister's  past  experience  has 
been  heavily  In  economic  and  foreign 
trade  matters.  I  say  comfort,  because 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  unless  we 
In  the  West  can  get  our  economies  In 
order  and  sustain,  economic  growth,  we 
cannot  meet  the  urgent  international 
challenges  facing  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
biography  of  His  Excellency  Lennart 
Bodstrom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Lennart  Bodstrom— Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Sweden  (Since  October  1982) 
Before  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
Lennart  BodstrOm  had  served  since  1970  as 
president  of  the  Central  Organization  of 
Salaried  Employees  (TCO),  Since  he  as- 
sumed his  present  post,  the  Swedish  press 
has  commented  favorably  on  his  administra- 
tive skills  and  his  ease  in  meeting  people.  In 
January  1983  Bodstrom  relinquished  his  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  trade  matters,  which 
had  been  transferred  in  October  1982  from 
the  abolished  Commerce  Ministry  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  when  a  Minister  of  Trade 
was  appointed. 

Bodstrom  received  a  master's  degree  in  po- 
litical science  from  the  University  of  GOte- 
borg  In  1953  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Uppsala  Uni- 
versity in  1961.  He  taught  political  science 
at  Uppsala  during  1961-63.  BodstrOm  joined 
the  TCO  In  1964  as  director  of  research.  He 
became  assistant  director  in  1966  and  presi- 
dent four  years  later.  As  TCO  president. 
BodstrOm  dealt  with  various  International 


issues  and  made  many  political  and  commer- 
ical  contacts  throughout  Europe.  Along 
with  his  TCO  duties,  he  served  on  the  Labor 
Market  Board,  the  Economic  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation advisory  committee.  Bodstrom  has 
also  been  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  and  of  the  European  Trade  Union 
Confederation.  During  1974-75  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Nordic  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cU. 

BodstrOm  enjoys  traveling  and  has  made 
several  trips  to  the  United  States:  in  1972  on 
a  State  Department  grant  and  In  1975  as  an 
International  Visitor  Program  grantee  and 
later  as  a  guest  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  In  Miami.  He  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  member  of  Scandinavian  labor 
delegations  in  1972  and  1974.  He  speaks 
English.  BodstrOm,  55,  Is  married  to  the 
former  Vanje  Rundgren,  who  also  holds  a 
graduate  degree. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  extending  a  formal  wel- 
come to  foreign  Minister  Bodstrom. 
We  have  been  honored  by  his  presence 
here  today  and  have  benefited  from 
meeting  with  him,  particularly  in 
hearing  his  views  on  superpower  rela- 
tions. 

RECZSS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes  so  that 
Members  might  meet  our  distin- 
guished guests  from  Sweden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:11  p.m.  recessed  until  5:15 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Danforth). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolutin  (S.J.  Res.  159). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority 
leader  would  take  advantage  of  the 
provision  of  section  5(b)(2)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  which  allows  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  deadline  other- 
wise required  for  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion. The  amendment  would  restart 
the  60-day  clock  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution, require  another  report  from 
the  President  and  begin  again  the 
process  of  considering  an  authoriza- 
tion. The  message  sent  to  Lebanon  will 
be  that  we  have  simply  provided  a  new 
deadline  of  60  days  rather  than  18 
months. 

In  60  days,  we  will  be  right  back 
where  we  are  now.  The  President  and 
his  advisors,  in  meetings,  In  testimony, 
and  in  the  briefing  today  for  all  Sena- 
tors, have  described  their  objectives  in 
Lebanon.  The  President  did  provide  a 


report,  as  required  by  section  4  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  on  August  30.  It 
contained,  in  abbreviated  form  to  be 
sure,  the  Information  called  for  by  sec- 
tion 4.  The  Secretary  of  State  In  fiis 
testimony  before  the  committee  last 
week  further  outlined  the  policy  of 
the  administration.  A  copy  of  that  tes- 
timony is  before  every  Member. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
returning  to  the  argument  that  the 
objectives  and  the  mandate  of  the 
multinational  force  are  not  spelled  out 
with  sufficient  precision.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  description  of  their 
mission  as  set  out  in  the  agreement  of 
September  25.  1982,  and  they  contrast 
the  present  mission  of  U.S.  forces  with 
the  earlier  mission  in  August  1982. 
when  PLO  fighters  were  evacuated 
from  Beirut. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  mission  Is 
now  a  different  one.  It  was  Initiated  at 
a  time  when  Lebanon  seemed  headed 
for  a  bloody  civil  war  which  would 
only  enhance  the  dangers  of  Syrian 
control  and  bring  Israel  Into  renewed 
jeopardy.  For  many  months,  the  mere 
presence  of  the  multinational  force 
did  serve  to  prevent  such  a  deteriora- 
tion and.  I  would  suggest,  its  presence 
has  contributed  in  vital  ways  to  the 
present  cease-fire  and  the  initiation  of 
negotiations. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  mandate  of  the 
force  Is  not  to  stop  the  civil  war  In 
Lebanon  or  to  take  control  of  territory 
for  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  It  is 
much  more  limited,  and  we  have  rec- 
ognized and  insisted  upon  such  limita- 
tions In  section  3  of  this  authorization. 

Some  Members  may  not  be  comfort- 
able with  such  a  limited  role  for  U.S. 
forces.  We  have  even  heard  sugges- 
tions that  our  forces  should  either  be 
turned  loose  to  take  control  of  the 
Chouf  Mountains  or  withdrawn.  But 
such  suggestions  misconceive  the  role 
and  the  value  of  the  kind  of  peace- 
keeping presence  we  have  undertaken 
there.  We  have  no  reason  to  declare 
war  on  any  country  in  the  area;  we  are 
not  fighting  against  another  country 
and  such  an  action  would  only  exag- 
gerate the  problem. 

In  effect,  then,  this  pending  Byrd 
amendment  says  to  the  President:  You 
did  not  do  well  enough  In  our  first  go- 
aroimd  on  this  Issue.  We  will  extend 
the  deadline  and  give  you  a  chance  to 
do  better  the  second  time  aroimd.  I 
think  such  a  message  would  be  unfair, 
the  procedure  Is  unnecessary,  and  we 
would  not  be  £iccompllshlng  anything 
but  delay,  and  sending  no  message  but 
indecision  and  disarray. 

Furthermore.  I  would  not  expect  the 
President  to  sign  this  amendment.  In 
fact.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
he  not  sign  it.  We  would  therefore  be 
in  a  position  of  operating  on  the  origi- 
nal deadline  of  October  30  and  no  far- 
ther along  In  meeting  It.  It  caimot  be 
in  the  interest  of  those  of  us  who  want 
to  reaffirm  the  operation  of  the  war 


powers  resolution  to  fall  to  take  action 
at  this  time  and  to  leave  the  situation 
ambiguous  and  uncertain  beyond  the 
deadline  set  for  congressional  action. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  proof  is 
virtually  indisputable  that  passage  of 
the  18-month  authorization  by  both 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commitee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  materially  helped  bring 
about  the  present  cease-fire  In  effect 
in  Lebanon.  A  60-day  extension  would 
send  exactly  the  wrong  signal. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  and  Mr.  MATSUNAGA 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Does  my  colleague  wish  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  If  so,  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wiU  seek  recognition  after  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  momentous 
decision  that  faces  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation. 

If  the  Baker  resolution  Is  passed  I 
think  we  will  be  making  a  profound 
mistake. 

I  strongly  support  the  Byrd  resolu- 
tion and  rise  now  as  a  cosponsor  of 
that  resolution. 

I  must  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  who  just  spoke  that  I 
found  his  statement  very  disappoint- 
ing, profoundly  disappointing,  and  I 
will  try  to  address  why  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks  here  now. 

First  of  all,  this  resolution  brought 
forward  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  clearly  evades  the  strict 
legal  requirement  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for  that, 
and  in  fact  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  both  active  parties 
to  this  evasion  of  the  law  as  It  is  writ- 
ten and  as  It  stands  today. 

The  18-month  authority  in  the  reso- 
lution is  deliberately  loosely  drawn  to 
allow  the  administration  almost  limit- 
less latitude  in  terms  of  future  mili- 
tary actions  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  the  minority 
views  that  are  expressed  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  report 
which  lay  this  out  in  very  Important 
detail.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  of  State  ShtUtz, 
as  I  commented  in  an  earlier  colloquy 
from  Maryland,  last  week  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
week  was  evasive  in  the  extreme.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  administration 
would  not  be  bound  by  this  resolution. 
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Some  now  will  point  to  the  letter 
from  the  president.  I  will  address  that 
in  a  minute.  But  that  also  Is  evasive. 

But  the  sUtements  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  were  in  response  to 
precise  questions  from  the  jxinlor  Sen- 
ator froi^  Maryland  were  clearly  de- 
signed, in;  my  view,  to  put  us  on  notice 
that  this  administration  will  not  be 
bound  by  this  resolution,  regardless  of 
the  fact  ihat  it  is  drawn  in  a  way  I 
think  verjr  much  to  their  benefit. 

Again,  ^e  Secretary's  comments  are 
In  the  RECORD  and  can  be  referred  to 
as  is  the  letter  from  the  President  that 
I  have  just  referred  to. 

But  I  wiish  to  make  a  reference  now 
to  the  letter  that  we  have  received, 
that  Senator  Percy  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
received  from  the  President,  dated 
September  27,  1983,  because  this  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  what 
this  purpose  or  mission  may  be  in  Leb- 
anon which  we  are  having  such  a  hard 
time  understanding  because  it  has  not 
been  cleai-ly  spelled  out.  If  one  follows 
the  writien  text  of  the  President's 
letter  in  ^he  second  paragraph  he  says 
this:  "MJ?  understanding  and  intent 
remain  exactly  as  they  were  when  I 
signed  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act,"  and  if  one  tracks  back  to 
what  that  referred  to  and  goes  back  to 
the  exchinge  of  letters  on  September 
25,  19827^d  Senator  Glknk  earlier  in 
the  day  qovered  some  of  this  material, 
time  and!  time  again  in  the  exchange 
of  lettei^  from  the  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister of  liebanon  to  the  United  States 
it  was  crystal  clear  that  we  were  being 
invited  Hi  to  try  to  provide  security 
only  in  tl|e  Beirut  area. 

On  a  tiumber  of  occasions.  In  the 
text  of  that  letter,  it  specifically 
makes  reference  only  to  the  Beirut 
area  and  Igoes  on  in  that  vein. 

In  th«^  response  by  Ambassador 
Dillon  to]  this  letter  from  the  Lebanese 
officials,  k,hat  limited  requirement  and 
that  limiied  commitment  is  restated  in 
precise  langiiage.  And  I  quote  from 
the  letter:  "To  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Beirut  area."  Then 
again  In  this  short  letter  from  our  Am- 
bassador; "to  assist  the  Lebanese  gov- 
emmentls  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  the  Beirut  area."  And  then  again 
it  refers  to  "safety  to  persons  in  the 
area." 

So  tim;  and  time  again  it  was  made 
clear  we  were  not  talking  about  the 
sovereigi>ty  of  this  particularly  gov- 
ernment; border  to  border.  We  were 
not  talking  about  some  broad  notion 
of  the  kind  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
consider^  We  were  talking  about  a  very 
narrowljl,  specifically  drawn  purpose. 

Listen  pnow  to  what  is  in  this  Foreign 
Relation^  Committee  resolution  before 
us,  becatise  this  is  what  we  are  about 
to  comn^it  this  country  to  with  what- 
ever spending  and  serving  in  the 
armed  services  and  dying  may  be  re 
quired. 
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The  removal  of  all  armed  forces  from  Leb- 
anon Is  an  eventual  United  SUtes  foreign 
policy  objective  In  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  the  initial  language  in  the 
resolution,  the  Baker-Percy  resolution, 
before  us. 

In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  over  Its  own  territory. 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  we  are  partici- 
pating on  that  basis  in  the  multina- 
tional force  to  enable  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  to  establish  "its  unity,  in- 
dependence, and  territorial  integrity." 
And  it  goes  on  in  this  vein. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  funda- 
mentally changed  purpose.  It  bears  ab- 
solutely no  relationship  to  what  was 
stated  and  what  the  President  himself, 
in  his  letter  of  yesterday,  referred  to 
as  what  he  understands  our  original 
purpose  to  be  In  Lebanon. 

So  this  thing  now  is  so  deliberately,  I 
think,  broadened  out  that  anything 
may  well  happen.  And  the  President,  I 
think,  and  those  around  him,  will  find 
themselves  in  a  position  basically  to 
defend  any  initiative  they  want  to 
take  by  referring  to  the  loose  language 
that  is  represented  here. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  a  coUoquy 
with  another  Senator  on  the  floor 
that  if  one  refers  to  the  text  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  initial 
starting  point  of  the  language  of  that 
resolution  has  to  do  with  defending 
American  troops  in  that  particular 
theater  and  the  connection  of  that  to 
this  situation  where  we  start  out  with 
the  notion  that  any  military  actions 
we  take  are,  first  of  all,  driven  by  the 
notion  of  protecting  our  own  troops  is 
exactly  the  same  logic  chain  that  we 
saw  back  in  the  days  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  was  a 
10-year  episode  with  over  55,000  Amer- 
icans killed  and  300,000  wounded.  We 
spent  in  excess  of  $200  bUlion.  The 
damages  and  the  scars  of  that  go  on  to 
this  very  day. 

Yesterday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Senator  Stenihs,  made  a 
profound  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
think  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
speeches  that  probably  has  been  made 
in  a  very  long  time  in  terms  of  a  reflec- 
tion of  years  of  wisdom  and  experience 
here  by  a  senior  colleague,  reflecting 
precisely  upon  this  matter.  Anyone 
who  may  not  have  heard  his  speech  or 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  it  ought 
to  read  it  before  they  cast  a  vote  on 
this  resolution  and  understand  why  it 
is  that  he,  with  as  much  service  as 
anybody  in  this  body,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  cannot  support  this 
resolution  that  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Finally,  I  have  been  astonished  and 
appalled  by  the  argument  advanced  by 
some  that  the  country  would  be  well 
served  with  an  18-month  limit  here,  an 
18-month  grant  of  authority,  because 
that  woxild  take  this  issue  out  beyond 
the  next  election  in  November  of  1984. 


If  we  think  about  that  and  ponder 
what  that  means,  what,  in  effect,  we 
would  be  saying  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  put  the  marines  out  there 
today  and  to  let  them  duck  the  bul- 
lets—if they  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  duck  the  bullets;  many  have 
not  been— while  the  Congress  and  the 
President  deliberately  take  themselves 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  until  after  the 
elections  of  1984. 

Well,  the  reason  we  have  elections  in 
this  country  is  so  people  can  make 
Judgments  as  to  who  they  want  sitting 
here  in  the  Congress  and  who  they 
want  sitting  in  the  White  House.  We 
have  an  obligation,  on  an  issue  of  this 
gravity,  where  war  and  peace  is  in- 
volved and  where  we  are  sending 
people  out  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  the  purposes  of  this  country, 
to  see  to  it  that  not  only  the  facts  are 
known  but  that  those  facts  are  known 
on  a  timely  basis  so  the  country  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  judgment 
and  to  decide  how  they  feel  about  that 
policy  and  decide  how  they  feel  about 
positions  that  we  and  administrations 
hJave  taken.  We  owe  that  to  the  coun- 
try and.  more  than  that,  we  owe  it  to 
the  marines  that  are  out  there  in  the 
field  today. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator 
Not™,  has  made  that  crystal  cleair.  If 
we  are  going  to  embark  on  this  sweep- 
ing mission  that  is  stated  word  for 
word  in  this  resolution  to  send  1.200 
marines  out  there  in  this  restricted  cir- 
cumstance it  is  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion. It  is  a  disservice  to  them.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  the  country  and  it  is  a 
disservice,  I  think,  to  ourselves  if  we 
are  willing  to  be  party  to  this  kind  of  a 
travesty. 

So  my  hope  would  be  that  we  will 
support  the  Byrd  amendment.  It 
tracks  the  law  precisely.  Let  us  imple- 
ment the  law. 

Why  should  we  be  inventing  new  law 
here  when  we  have  the  War  Powers 
Act  designed  to  deal  with  this  precise 
situation?  That  is  the  route  we  ought 
to  take.  I  think  the  country  is  hoping 
and  praying  that  we  wUl  take  that 
step  and  to  do  it  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

MmORTTT  ViKWS 

We  strongly  oppose  the  joint  resolution 
on  Lebanon  sponsored  by  Senators  Baker 
and  Percy  and  approved  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  a  vote  of  9-7.  In  our 
judgment,  its  enactment  would  constitute 
(Da  dereliction  of  Congressional  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973; 
(2)  a  failure  to  require  of  the  Administra- 
tion a  clearly  articulated  and  persuasive 
statement  of  the  mission  which  U.S.  Ma- 
rines have  been  deployed  in  Lebanon  to  im- 
plement; and  (3)  an  IS-month  "blank  check" 
under  which  the  Administration  could 
pursue  hitherto  unsptecified  military  objec- 
tives In  Lebanon  while  asserting  that  it  is 


operating  with  full  Congressional  sanction. 
These  gravely  serious  flaws  warrant  elabo- 
ration: 

(1)  Dereliction  of  conoreasional  responsi- 
bility relating  to  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion.—The  Baker-Percy  language  has  been 
presented  as  a  "bipartisan  compromise" 
which,  In  the  interest  of  avoiding  a  dispute 
over  "legalisms."  would  allow  Congress  and 
the  executive  to  affirm  principles  which  are 
in  conflict.  This  would  present,  it  is  argued, 
a  united  front  regarding  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding proper  implementation  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  are  mere  "legalisms."  At 
issue  are  constitutional  questions  of  im- 
mense gravity.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
is  law,  a  law  passed  over  President  Nixon's 
veto  by  overwhelming  majorities  In  both 
houses.  The  reservations  expressed  by  the 
executive  branch  about  the  resolution's  con- 
stitutionality do  not  diminish  or  compro- 
mise its  legal  standing.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  only  Congress  can 
change  or  nullify  that  law.  But  by  falling  to 
demand  adherence  to  obligations  prescribed 
In  the  Resolution,  Congress  would  abdicate 
its  responsibility  to  uphold  the  law.  In  any 
event.  Congress  must  not  concede  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  contention  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  Is  not  binding  in  all  of  its 
particulars. 

One  approach,  first  proposed  by  Minority 
Leader  Byrd  and  advocated  in  Committee 
by  Senator  Cranston,  would  have  limited 
any  joint  resolution  to  a  simple  declaration 
that  key  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  were  triggered  by 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  on  August  29.  1983. 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  2  Marines. 
Enactment  of  such  a  resolution  would  not 
entail  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. It  would,  however,  achieve  the  essen- 
tial result  of  affirming  unmistakably  the  ap- 
plicability of  War  Powers  Resolution  proce- 
dures, including  the  requirement  for  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  beyond  60- 
90  days.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal  was 
defeated  in  Committee  by  a  vote  of  9-7. 

The  determined  unwillingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  that  the  proce- 
dures stipulated  by  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion are  now  in  fact  required  became  starkly 
evident  during  the  Secretary  of  State's  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Under  ques- 
tioning on  September  21  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
and  future  U.S.  actions  in  Lebanon,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  was  assiduously  careful  to  re- 
serve for  the  Commander  in  Chief  a  full 
range  of  options— regarding  the  scope  of  op- 
erations, the  number  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the 
duration  of  the  involvement — even  in  disre- 
gard if  necessary  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion framework  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
would  purportedly  Impose  on  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence there.  Congress  cannot  ignore  what 
this  means.  The  Administration  is  prepared 
to  participate  in  a  procedure  which  would 
give  some  appearance  of  creating  a  War 
Powers  Resolution  framework  without 
really  conceding  that  any  such  framework 
exists. 

Not  only  is  the  War  Power  Resolution  the 
law;  its  applicability  to  the  situation  in  Leb- 
anon is  manifest.  Acordingly,  we  believe 
strongly  that  any  resolution  passed  should 
allow  no  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion are  required.  By  intentionally  side-step- 
ping the  issue,  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
fails  to  meet  that  test. 


(2)  The  absence  of  a  clearly  defined 
policy.— The  constitutional  ambiguity  of  the 
Baker-Percy  resolution  is  paralleled  by  an 
alarming  vagueness  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  forces  whose  presence  in  Leba- 
non the  resolution  would  purport  to  author- 
ize. One  year  ago,  on  August  25,  1982.  when 
U.S.  Marines  were  first  introduced  into  Leb- 
anon, their  mission  was  limited  and  precise: 
to  provide  a  temporary  buffer  that  would 
allow  the  evacuation  from  Lebanon  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion within  a  specified  period  of  time.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  when  the  Marines  were  re- 
introduced Into  Lebanon,  they  were  de- 
ployed to  perform,  as  part  of  a  Multination- 
al Force,  the  less  precisely-worded  mission 
set  forth  in  the  September  25,  1982,  ex- 
change of  letters  betwen  the  United  States 
and  Lebanese  Governments.  That  agree- 
ment did,  however,  make  clear  that  the  U.S. 
military  role  would  be  confined  to  "the 
Beirut  area"  and  would  preclude  involve- 
ment In  combat. 

While  citing  the  September  25  agreement, 
the  Baker-Percy  resolution  Is  drafted  so  as 
to  be  susceptible  to  an  extremely  broad— 
almost  Infinitely  elastic— Interpretation  of 
the  mission  associated  with  the  presence  of 
the  U.S.  forces  In  Lebanon.  The  "purposes" 
cited  In  Section  2  Include  "the  removsd  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebtuion"  and  the  resto- 
ration of  "full  control  by  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  over  its  own  territory. "  Thus, 
over  the  period  of  1  year,  the  stated  mission 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  has  expanded 
from  a  limited  role,  the  feasibility  of  which 
Congress  could  evaluate,  to  a  role  too  nebu- 
lous for  Congress  to  evaluate  and  too  far- 
reaching  for  U.S.  military  forces  alone  possi- 
bly to  accomplish.  Consequently,  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  Is  to  provide  congressional 
acquiescence  in  a  policy  Involving  American 
soldiers  in  a  commitment  the  scope  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  defined  even  by  its  propo- 
nents. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  Byrd-Oanston 
proposal  to  Invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  submit  for  Con- 
gressional evaluation  a  clear  statement  of 
military  mission.  This  the  Baker-I*ercy  reso- 
lution would  not  do.  It  is  not  an  example  of 
any  "Vietnam  syndrome"  to  find  in  that  res- 
olution a  disturbing  similarity  to  the  "Gulf 
of  Tonkin"  resolution  of  1964  which,  being 
comparably  vague  and  invoking  the  necessi- 
ty of  protecting  American  forces,  was  used 
by  a  different  Administration  to  assert  that 
it  possessed  Congressional  suppori  for  an 
Indochina  policy  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
ever-widening  involvement. 

(3)  An  18-month  blank  check.— Since  we 
take  as  serioiis  the  Administration's  patent 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  du- 
ration of  the  Baker-Percy  "authorization"  is 
technically  a  moot  p>oint.  Practlctdly,  how- 
ever, a  shorter  "authorization"  would  at 
least  require  that  Congress  face  again  the 
issues— constitutional  and  policy— which 
Congress  faces  now  but  which  the  Baker- 
Percy  formulation  would  allow  it  negligent- 
ly to  defer.  Accordingly,  we  supported— but 
failed  in  a  9-8  vote  to  achieve— the  substitu- 
tion of  a  6-month  "authorization"  period, 
after  which  these  issues  would  again  neces- 
sarily be  joined  if  U.S.  forces  remain  in  Leb- 
anon. We  reject  the  argument  that  a  time 
period  shorter  than  18  months  will  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  soldiers  by  invit- 
ing hostUe  action  against  them  Intended  to 
sway  U.S.  public  opinion  against  a  contin- 
ued  U.S.   presence.   If   the   Administration 


had  offered  a  clearly-defined  mission  in  Leb- 
anon for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  had 
also  acknowledged  its  legal  obligations 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  such  a 
limited  "authorization"  might  be  unneces- 
sary. But  if  the  Baker-Percy  formulation  Is 
to  be  adopted,  it  should  certainly  stipulate  a 
duration  short  enough  to  require  Congress 
to  review  soon  the  crucial  questions  sur- 
rounding the  United  States  Involvement  in 
Lebanon.  We  believe  in  any  case  that  to 
pass  this  resolution  would  represent  a  grave 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibility. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

JoHM  Glenn. 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Jr. 

Edward  Zorinsky. 

Paul  Tsongas. 

Alan  Cranston. 

(Christopher  J.  Dodd. 

Supplemental  Views  op  Senator  Biden 

I  concur  with  the  basic  arguments  against 
the  Baker-Percy  resolution  expressed  In  the 
Minority  Views.  I  want  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  not  suppori  any  authori- 
zation for  troops  in  Lebanon  of  any  dura- 
tion absent  much  more  clearly  defined  goals 
and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  those 
goals. 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
when  great  issues  are  debated  here  on 
the  floor,  there  inevitably  comes  a 
time  when  a  collective  decision  of  this 
body  must  be  made,  lest  the  rush  of 
events  external  and  processes  tangen- 
tial  to  this  Chamber  decide  the  issue 
for  us.  This  point  is  now  at  hand  in 
regard  to  our  participation  as  part  of 
the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues—the majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Percy— for  their  efforts  in  attempting 
a  legislative  compromise  to  a  constitu- 
tional issue  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Their  objective  in 
doing  so  is  a  worthy  one.  Accommoda- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  a  national  posi- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  a  goal  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  However,  Mr.  President, 
I  caimot  suppori  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159  in  its  present  form,  and  I  say 
this  with  great  regret. 

I  would  very  much  prefer  to  support 
the  President  in  this  matter  as  one  of 
foreign  policy  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
we  know  from  the  price  of  our  own 
blood,  Mr.  F>resident,  that  peace  has 
already  been  violated  and.  despite  the 
current  cease-fire  agreement,  hostil- 
ities could  be  renewed  at  any  time  and 
continue  indefinitely,  as  the  past  expe- 
rience in  Lebanon  has  shown.  To  di- 
vorce the  constitutional  issue  raised  by 
the  administration  in  regard  to  the 
War  Powers  Act  from  the  immediacy 
of  the  situation  in  Lebanon  may  prove 
to  be  a  liistorical  disservice  to  our 
Nation;  Mr.  I*resident.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  two  are  irretrieva- 
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bly  linked,  and  must  be  resolved  Joint- 
ly- 
I  say  tfils  from  my  experience  in 

Congress  flating  back  to  the  early  days 
of  our  engagement  in  Vietnam  and  my 
pport  of  another  President's 
In   foreign   affairs   as   ex- 
,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
j^e  come  to  regret  that  vote, 
lution  was  hardly  the  vehicle 
ch  to  expend  such  vast  na- 
-isure  for  so  long  in  a  land 
Jia.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
the  I*resident  an  18-month 
Jd  prove  equally  fateful, 
ling,  the  recent  exchange  of 
Jence  and  the  testimony  of 
[of  State  Shultz  have  made 
lore  concerned  regarding  the 
the  committee-reported  res- 
„.^v.^-.  -r-.  President,  it  is  apparent 
that  the Tadministration  is  not  recog- 
nizing th*  War  Powers  Act  or  giving  it 
any  standing.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  defin- 
ing the  Objectives  for  deploying  our 
troops  artd  placing  them  in  a  combat 
situation^  What  representatives  of  the 
administiiation  have  said  suggests  an 
indefinite  commitment  of  our  forces 
and  a  vaitly  different  role  for  the  ma- 
rines  thin   had   previously   been   ex- 
pressed. 1 

The  giite-and-take  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  on  this 
matter  ub  to  this  point  appears  to  be 
this:  Sertte  Joint  Resolution  159  rec- 
ognizes Ihe  War  Powers  Act  but  re- 
verses the  process  it  calls  for,  by 
having  Congress  initiate  a  request  to 
the  Exedutive.  The  administration,  for 
its  part,  I  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
act  and  iinstead  offers  its  interpreta- 
tion of  in  entirely  different  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistan(  :e  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  War  Powers  Act 
must  be  explicitly  recognized  at  this 
time,  no;  skirted  in  the  interest  of  a 
timely  r(  sponse  to  the  events  in  Leba- 
non. ,  . 
The  language  of  the  act  is  clearcut 
in  its  application  to  our  participation 
with  tha  multinational  force  in  Leba- 
non. It  s  ssumes  no  powers  not  specifi- 
cally given  the  legislative  branch  in 
the  Constitution  and  curtails  no 
powers  -eserved  to  the  Executive  in 
that  great  document.  It  merely  codi- 
fies and  enunciates  the  procedure  by 
he  power  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war  is  balanced 
the  constitutional  responsibil 
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which 
along 
against 


ity  of  the  President  to  act  as  Com 


mander 
There 


in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
is   no   inconsistency    in   the 
Constitution  on  this  score.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, li 
after   a 


was  contemplated  that  only 
congressional  declaration  of 
war  woiild  the  President  assume  an 
active  rple  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
deploy  ( roops  into  combat 

The  1  idministration  carmot  have  it 
both  wuys— our  stamp  of  approval  on 
its  course  of  action,  without  a  willing- 
ness to  jobserve  our  laws.  And  I  would 


think  the  administration  itself  must 
recognize  that  a  foreign  policy,  absent 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  not 
likely  to  last  very  long  and  certainly 
not  for  18  months.  History  has  told  us 
this,  Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our 
own  lifetime. 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-148. 
the  War  Powers  Act.  must  be  ob- 
served. As  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  the  House  version  of  that  legis- 
lation, I  can  say  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of 
bitter  experience.  Mr.  President.  Its 
intent  was  to  cover  just  such  incidents 
as  Lebanon,  where  we  can  become 
drawn  into  a  major  conflict  without  a 
full  public  accoimting  for  the  national 
course  of  action  at  the  very  begiiming. 
I  doubt  very  much.  Mr.  President, 
that  responsible  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  opposed  to  our  Marines'  pres- 
ence there  if  they  are  a  part  of  an 
international  peacekeeping  force 
where  mission  and  objectives  are  clear- 
ly delineated  and  subject  to  periodic 
public  review. 

But  this  resolution  turns  inside  out 
the  process  by  which  two  constitution- 
al powers  are  exercised  in  tandem, 
while  observing  the  Executive's  lead 
role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Far  worse,  it  postpones  a  resolution 
of  the  issue  into  the  future,  a  future 
bearing  all  the  esuinarks  of  repetition 
and  national  divisiveness. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  joined  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Mr.  Byrd. 
and  others  in  offering  the  pending 
amendment,  which  in  effect  would  im- 
plement the  War  Powers  Act. 

If  the  Byrd  amendment  fails.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise,  and  thereby 
maintain  the  option  of  consent  of  the 
governed  toward  any  future  course 
before  us. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  It  is  important  not  only 
because  it  will  have  a  direct,  perhaps 
decisive,  effect  on  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East, 
but  also  because  it  bears  directly  on 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
branches  of  our  Government,  includ- 
ing the  ability  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  President  to  fulfill  their  con- 
stitutional functions  and  mandate. 

I  support  the  President's  conduct  of 
our  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  also 
support  the  quick  and  unamended  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  before  us.  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  initi- 
ative and  success  in  finding  a  compro- 
mise between  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  that  represents  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  the  conduct  of  our 
policy  in  a  difficult  area. 


Mr.  I»resident.  President  Reagan  be- 
lieves, and  believes  strongly,  that  he 
has  already  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Act  to  date. 
Moreover,  we  linow  that  he  questions, 
with  justification,  in  my  opinion, 
whether  the  act  itself  is  a  wise  piece  of 
legislation.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  Congress  takes 
part  in  decisions  about  deployment  of 
our  men  into  hostilities.  However,  the 
precise  wording  of  the  act.  I  think,  re- 
quires much  further  study.  Nonethe- 
less, the  President  is  apparently  will- 
ing to  accept  a  compromise  that  in- 
cludes congressional  determination  of 
hostilities  under  the  act  and  an  au- 
thorization consistent  with  the  act  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

Many  in  the  Congress  would  prefer 
that  Congress  simply  declare  that  the 
marines  are  in  a  hostile  situation  and 
start  the  clock  on  the  60-day  period 
provided  in  the  act.  But  many  of  those 
Members  have  acquiesced,  as  I  have 
noted,  to  granting  the  President  a 
period  of  18  months.  I  applaud  that  bi- 
partisanship, which  I  think  is  essential 
to  foreign  policy. 

I  consider  it  vital  that  we  return  to 
and  sustain  bipartisanship  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  entire  foreign  policy,  and  I 
am  therefore  encouraged  by  the 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  have  ap- 
proached their  consideration  of  the 
resolution  in  that  way.  For  example,  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nxinn)  during  his  appear- 
ance on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  Sunday 
last.  I  commend  him  for  standing  up 
and  pointing  out  that  the  President  is, 
after  all.  the  Chief  Executive  and 
should  take  the  lead  on  these  matters. 
And  I  share  most  of  the  concerns  that 
Mr.  NuNN  voiced  about  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  others  in 
the  Congress  have  taken  a  different 
approach  to  the  problem  and  may  be 
wrestling  with  an  inclination  to  make 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  a 
political  issue,  without  regard  for  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers 
and  the  best  interest  of  an  effective 
foreign  policy.  The  argument  that  the 
President  should  be  authorized  to 
keep  the  marines  in  Lebanon  for  only 
6  months,  or  even  less,  whether  moti- 
vated by  a  personal  effort  in  objective 
analysis  of  the  situation  or  by  partisan 
political  desires,  has  the  same  injuri- 
ous effect. 

How  does  the  period  provided  for  in 
the  resolution  affect  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy? 
Clearly,  the  action  that  the  Congress 
takes  will  send  a  message  to  all  those 
parties  involved  and  interested  in  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  for  such  action, 
setting  a  date,  sets  a  "drop  dead"  date. 
It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  diploma- 
cy,  of  negotiations,   of  international 


politics,  not  to  telegraph  your 
punches,  not  to  tell  your  adversary 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  If  the  Con- 
gress gives  the  President  only  6 
months,  or  even  less,  with  the  clear 
implication  that  our  marines  will  be 
withdrawn  after  that  date,  then  those 
who  may  see  profit  from  chaos  and 
conflict  in  Lebanon,  will  know  that 
they  have  only  to  wait  and  to  act  more 
determinedly.  They  know  that,  if  the 
United  States  pulls  its  forces  out,  the 
rest  of  the  participating  Western 
powers  in  the  multinational  force  for 
peace— Prtince,  Italy,  Britain— will 
probably  follow. 

The  immediate  prospects,  then,  for 
building  peace  in  Lebanon  and  the 
longer  range  prospect  for  Middle  East 
stability  wiD  both  suffer  drasticaUy. 
But  in  all  of  our  deliberations  about 
this  particular  situation.  In  all  of  our 
debate  about  the  War  Powers  Act,  I 
pray  that  we  never  let  our  eyes  stray 
from  the  big  ball  in  this  game.  The 
United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  interest  is  the  oil 
that  fuels  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
much  of  the  so-called  Third  World, 
and  a  good  part  of  our  own  economy. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  survival  that 
we  must  insure  that  this  vital  source 
of  oil  not  fall  under  the  control  of 
those  whose  goal  is  the  extirpation  of 
democracy,  liberty,  suid  human  rights. 

As  we  attempt  to  deal  with  Leba- 
non's internal  problems,  with  Israel, 
with  Syria,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  other  countries  In  that  area,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  or  fail  to 
do  anything  that  threatens  our  vital 
interest. 

Such  a  threat  is  what  will  result  if 
we  act  in  a  way  that  would,  for  exam- 
ple, leave  policing  the  Middle  East 
only  to  the  Israelis. 

That  is  just  what  wlU  happen  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  act  In  a  reasonable 
way  to  protect  our  vital  interests.  We 
must  act  in  reasonable  concord  with 
Israel,  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
many  other  nations  to  protect  our 
common  vital  interest  in  the  oil. 

In  my  view,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
the  international  situation  is  such  as 
to  mandate  the  mJnimtim  formal  limi- 
tation on  the  President's  power  and 
ability  to  fulfill  U.S.  commitments  in 
Lebanon  and  to  respond  to  the  situa- 
tion there.  Developments  during  the 
past  few  days,  notably  the  conclusion 
of  a  cease-fire  and  the  provision  of 
first  steps  toward  political  reconcilia- 
tion in  Lebanon,  testify  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  that  we  and  our  partners 
in  the  multinational  force  have  fol- 
lowed in  Lebanon.  Let  us  in  the  Con- 
gress refrain  from  undercutting  the 
success  already  achieved,  the  pros- 
pects for  success  in  the  future,  and  the 
conditions  that  make  success  possible. 

Finally,  I  must  argue  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  situation  on  the 
groimd  in  Lebanon  is  not  such  as  to 


Justify  all  the  hue  and  cry.  We  certain- 
ly are  not  in  danger  of  the  bete  noire 
of  another  Vietnam  that  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  rational  evaluation  on 
the  part  of  many.  Our  forces  in  Leba- 
non are  an  integral  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force,  with  a  limited  mission  in 
a  peacekeeping  role. 

P»resident  Reagan  has  witnessed 
Vietnam.  We  have  all  witnessed  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  not  get  caught  by  the 
hypnotic  idea  that  we  are  going  to  be 
sucked  into  another  situation  like 
that,  because  we  have  learned  lessons 
from  it.  I  am  assured  in  my  own  heart 
that  our  President  wants  the  Marines 
to  withdraw  if  circumstances  permit. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  my  col- 
league and  friend,  but  I  must  disagree 
with  him  on  this  point.  The  resolution 
before  us  is  not  another  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
do  our  duty  more  effectively  if  we  do 
not  let  the  weight  of  that  controver- 
sial chapter  in  the  history  of  this  body 
lie  too  heavily  upon  us  now. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  personally 
do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  level  of  our  commitment  in 
the  Middle  East  and.  for  that  matter, 
our  commitments  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  I  am  constantly  worried  about 
the  prospect  of  overextending  our- 
selves, of  getting  our  troops  Into  a  sit- 
uation that  stretches  us  too  thin,  of  an 
inability  to  reinforce  our  forces  on  the 
ground,  of  our  lacking  the  will  or  the 
capability  to  keep  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made  when  the  going 
gets  tough  and  dangerous.  Some  have 
suggested,  and  I  would  welcome,  Mr. 
I*resldent,  a  debate  on  our  military 
commitments  throughout  the  world 
on  the  Issue  of  how  and  how  well  we 
could  fulfill  those  comntiltments  In  cer- 
tain situations,  what  changes  may  be 
needed  in  the  commitments  or  In  the 
action  that  may  be  required  to 
strengthen  our  means  to  keep  these 
commitments,  a  debate  on  the  attend- 
ant risks  If  we  are  unwilling  and 
unable  to  act  effectively  In  certain 
contingencies.  I  have  already  attempt- 
ed, with  only  partial  success,  to  ad- 
dress through  legislation  one  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  our 
military  commitments.  I  believe  that 
my  effort  requires  further  consider- 
ation in  nonpublic  fonuns.  It  deals 
with  the  vital  Interest  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

As  to  the  policy  issue  facing  us 
today.  I  maintain  that  the  progress  re- 
cently seen  In  negotiations  justifies 
the  risk  and  the  cost  of  our  policies  to 
date.  The  cease-fire  reached  on 
Sunday  last  resulted  both  from  astute 
diplomacy  and  from  the  presence  of 
the  multinational  force  determined  to 
defend  itself  and  fulfill  its  mission.  Let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  contribution 
that  the  force  has  already  made  to 


bringing  some  order  to  a  difficult  and 
confusing  situation. 

Let  us  also  recognize  the  valuable 
role  played  by  some  of  our  allies  who 
have  taken  greater  risks  and  suffered 
higher  losses. 

Given  the  situation  In  Lebanon,  and 
at  a  time  when  there  is  so  little  to  be 
gained  by  Congress  demonstrating  its 
power  to  constrain  the  President  If  it 
chooses,  a  power  that  none  of  us  ques- 
tions and  that  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  War  Powers  Act,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  In  sup- 
porting the  policy  of  the  President 
and  of  our  country  by  voting  for  the 
resolution  as  laid  before  us. 

This  Is  a  time  for  statesmanship,  not 
partisanship,  in  Congress. 

I  sense  a  growth  of  statesmanship,  a 
diminution  of  partisanship,  as  shown 
In  our  unanimous  declaration  about 
the  KAL  tragedy.  We  all  know  that  we 
can  vote  for  political  reasons.  We  are, 
after  aU,  polltlcans.  But  history  will 
judge  us,  and  possibilities  of  peace 
continue  to  depend  upon  our  marginal 
propensity  to  subordinate  politics  to 
statementshlp  when  the  chips  are 
down  and  the  cards  are  read. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reaffirm  that  this  deliberative  body 
can  and  will  act  In  concert  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  debate— or 
should  not  be— about  the  institutional 
prerogatives  of  President  versus  Con- 
gress. It  Is— or  should  be— a  dialog  and 
decision  going  to  the  basic  responsibil- 
ity of  Government.  We  are  addressing 
a  matter  involving  human  lives  and 
national  commitment— living,  and 
some  dying,  with  the  consequences  of 
whatever  we  do. 

American  citizens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  have 
been  interjected  into  a  hostile  and 
threatening  environment.  American 
citizens  are  involved  in  the  fighting, 
the  wounding,  the  dying.  The  Ameri- 
can dead  are  listed  as  killed  in  action, 
the  injured  are  wounded  in  action,  and 
our  marines  are  receiving  combat  pay. 
Any  debate  about  whether  hostilities 
exist  is  more  than  a  charade;  it  is  cruel 
denial  of  the  bravery  and  the  sacrifice 
of  America's  finest  hunkered  down  at 
the  end  of  a  runway  in  Beirut. 

The  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  a 
situation  where  our  soldiers  are  laying 
down  their  lives  is  not  a  decision  to  be 
lightly  taken.  In  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious manner.  I,  for  one,  have  served 
In  this  Chamber  long  enough  to  re- 
member the  anguish  of  our  experience 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  because  of  Viet- 
nam, because  of  the  failure  of  the  Na- 
tion's leadership  to  obtain  a  national 
consensus  for  a  national  commitment, 
that  the  Congress  passed  the  War 
Powers  Act  In  1973.  In  passing  this 
law,  we  were  determined  that  never 
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again  woidd  this  Nation  conunlt  to 
battle  ui^Bss  there  was  the  collective 
judgment  i  of  the  people— acting 
through  their  elected  representa- 
tives—thai the  goals  of  such  an  under- 
taking w0re  worthy  of  the  potential 
sacrifice.  HVe  felt  that  only  by  acting 
in  concert— people.  Congress,  and  the 
Presidentf-would  we  have  the  resolve 
to  carry  ttfarough  on  the  commitment 
of  the  Nation. 

The  War  Powers  Act  established  a 
procedur^^for  reaching  national  con- 
sensxis.  The  President  would  report  to 
the  Conj^ess  and  the  people  before 
the  resources  of  the 
lather  than  overcoming  a 
ui^vu,.,  ^  visionary  President  would 
seize  the  >  opportunity  to  develop  and 
lead  a  national  consensus.  He  would 
report  ndt  sketchily  and  reluctantly, 
but  fully  land  freely,  on  the  situation 
the  Natiin  confronted.  What  is  the 
situationi  What  are  the  challenges 
tunities?  What  are  the  risks 
potential  costs?  A  leader 
1  it  an  opportunity  to  lead, 
pulpit  of  his  liigh  office  to 
ite  his  information  and  his 
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jtead  of  the  people's  repre- 
standing  down  here  in  the 
w,.,^  "..T-  inadequate  information, 
with  evei^  driblet  of  information  liter- 
ally wrertched  out  of  am  administra- 
tion afraid  to  communicate  it  freely- 
then.  mM  colleagues,  we  could  have  a 
debate  apout  substance  and  not  just 
proceduTJ.  A  debate  about  commit- 
ment, am  1  not  just  concern. 

As  it  is  neither  the  people  nor  their 
represent  atives  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  i  nvolve  our  forces  in  the  fight- 
ing in  Lebanon.  A  year  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  television  to  announce 
that  he  vas  sending  our  Marines  into 
Lebanon  as  peacekeepers,  and  that 
"the  Leb  mese  Government  will  be  the 
ones  that  tell  us  when  they  feel  that 
they're  in  charge  and  they  (the  Ma- 
rines) call  go  home. "  He  spoke  optimis- 
tically atout  "a  unified  Lebanon  with 
a  Lebanese  army  that  will  then  be  able 
to  preserve  order  in  its  own  country." 

We  waited  for  10  years  in  Vietnam 
for  that  ikind  of  order,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  57,00l»  Amercian  lives.  Nothing  in 
the  hisU  ry  or  situation  in  Lebanon  in- 
dicated i  t  would  be  so  simple  to  accom- 
plish th;re  that  which  we  have  had 
such  difficulty  establishing  in  South- 
east Asis  or  Central  America. 

And  w^ere,  please  tell  me,  does  the 
Presidei^t  find  any  authority  to  not 
only  coiamit  our  troops— but  to  give 
the  autliority  to  another  government 
to  keep  them  there  howsoever  long  it 
may  wis  i  to  do  so? 

If  all  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
there  ome  some  with  proposals  to 
permit  ;his  travesty  to  continue  an- 
other It  months  or  who  knows  how 
long— if  only  the  President  will  reluc- 
tantly snd  backhandedly  admit  that, 
well,  ye  \,  maybe  there  is  such  a  thing 


on  the  books  as  the  War  Power  Act. 
He  could  wait  3  months  to  do  that  and 
still  get  months  more  after  that  for 
the  involvement  and  the  killing  to  con- 
tinue—all without  a  national  commit- 
ment—aU  without  the  kind  of  support 
any  President  should  realize  he  must 
have  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  office. 

Let  us  sober  up.  We  have  been  down 
this  road  before  and  it  does  not  work. 
This  is  not  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn. 
It  has  been  only  10  years  since  we 
lived  day  in,  day  out  with  the  conse- 
quences of  just  this  kind  of  thinking— 
we  live  with  them  still  today. 

The  solution  is  clear.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  are  triggered.  Now  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  come  forward 
with  the  information  necessary  for  the 
people  and  their  representatives  to 
make  an  informed  judgment  on  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's persuasiveness,  it  may  well  be 
that  he  will  obtain  full  national  back- 
ing for  his  actions.  But  to  ask  the 
people  to  give  that  backing  without 
knowing  the  facts,  or  the  reasons,  or 
the  potential  cost  is  asking  what  no 
leader  of  a  democratic  nation  should 
ever  ask— an  uninformed,  and  there- 
fore unformed,  support  devoid  of  stay- 
ing power  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Give  us  your  trust  and  we  will  give  you 
a  decision  you  can  coimt  on.  That  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
I  rise  in  support  of  today. 

Before  this  Nation  commits  to  the 
idea  that  1.200  marines  can  keep  the 
peace  amidst  50.000  Syrians.  30.000  Is- 
raelis, and  dozens  of  warring  religious 
and  political  factions  within  Lebanon, 
let  us  all— people.  President,  and  Con- 
gress—talk about  it  as  mature  and  re- 
sponsible individuals— self-respecting 
citizens  of  a  self-governing  republic- 
capable  of  acting  for  the  common  good 
by  appealing  to  the  good  that  is  within 
us  as  a  people  and  free  society. 


THE  WAR  POWIMS  ACT  AND  LEBANON 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Byrd  reso- 
lution concerning  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  our  Marine  force  in  Lebanon.  On 
Monday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 159  to  the  Senate.  This  resolu- 
tion would  acknowledge  application  of 
the  War  Powers  Act,  authorize  the 
Marines  in  Lebanon  for  18  more 
months  and  require  Presidential  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  every  3  months. 
But  it  has  become  clear  that  this  could 
mean  an  open-ended  congressional 
commitment  to  Marines  in  Lebanon. 
Such  a  commitment  would  not  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  it  could  keep  our  forces  in 
jeopardy  for  reasons  that  remain  un- 
clear to  millions  of  Americans.  I  urge 
the  Senate  instead  to  adopt  the  Byrd 
resolution,  which  is  clearer  and  more 
direct  in  its  requirements  that  both 


the  law  and  the  circumstances  in  Leba- 
non be  respected. 

Mr.  President,  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  President  Nixon  in  1973.  It  was 
a  time  when  our  Nation  was  deeply  di- 
vided over  an  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam that  had  raged  for  almost  a 
decade.  It  was  a  time  when  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress were  determined  to  join  in  exer- 
cising judgment  where  there  was  a 
long-term  commitment  of  military 
force  to  a  hostile  environment. 

There  have  been  consultations  and 
reporting  under  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  the  years  since  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  Marines  to  the  multi- 
national force  in  Lebanon  1  year  ago  is 
the  latest  example  of  Presidential  con- 
sulting and  reporting  obligations 
under  the  act. 

When  our  marines  first  went  to  Leb- 
anon, there  were  expectations  that  the 
Marine  role  would  be  temporary.  Now 
it  appears  that  more  than  a  short- 
term  commitment  may  be  required. 
Where  there  was  hope  that  our  ma- 
rines could  avoid  hostilities,  there  is 
now  the  fact  that  hostilities  have  oc- 
curred. Four  marines  are  dead.  At 
least  38  have  been  wounded.  Our  artil- 
lery batteries  and  warships  have 
pounded  the  hills  outside  Beirut. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  hostilities  now  exist 
for  our  men  in  Lebanon.  The  proper 
thing  for  the  administration  to  do  now 
is  make  its  best  case  for  keeping  the 
marines  there  within  the  requirements 
of  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  Congress, 
in  turn,  must  rigorously  and  thorough- 
ly review  the  case  made  and  then  exer- 
cise the  collective  judgment  it  has 
under  the  Constitution  and  this  act. 

The  Byrd  resolution  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  in  a  responable 
way.  It  requires  the  President  to  ac- 
knowledge specifically  that  circum- 
stances have  triggered  the  application 
of  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  President 
would  have  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
under  the  act  by  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress and  including  a  description  of 
our  current  goals,  the  current  mission 
of  the  marines,  and  current  expecta- 
tions of  success. 

The  Congress,  in  turn,  would  author- 
ize the  continued  presence  of  our 
forces  in  Lebanon  for  60  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  together 
would  use  that  time  to  conduct  an  on- 
going review  of  our  policies  and  our 
prospects  for  peace  dunqg  that  time. 

The  questions  surrounding  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon  are  distinct  from 
the  procedural  considerations  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  itself.  There  has  been 
discussion  about  whether  the  marines 
should  stay  in  Lebanon  for  another  6 
months,  or  12  months,  or  18  months.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  come  to  a 


realistic  and  rescMjnslble  decision 
about  a  time  limit.  But  we  should  do 
this  openly,  in  full  public  debate. 

For  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  withdraw  ouj*  partici- 
pation in  the  multinational  force 
before  we  have  exhausted  our  diplo- 
matic and  political  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  unity  to  Lebtinon.  A  united 
and  peaceful  Lebanon  is  in  the  nation- 
al Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Our  goals  include  assisting  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  cease-fire  among  aU 
armed  elements  in  Lebanon,  providing 
security  to  the  people  of  Beirut,  and 
furthering  the  attemps  of  the  Leba- 
nese Government  to  broaden  its  base 
and  the  unity  of  its  people.  These 
steps  towiu-d  national  reconciliation 
must  be  accompsuiied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  forces. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  commitment  that 
has  always  commanded  a  bipartisan 
majority  in  our  Government  and 
among  our  people.  We  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  seeking  peace  in  this 
region  for  years  because  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  believe  this  commit- 
ment will  only  be  strengthened  by  re- 
specting the  procedures  set  out  in  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative to  the  otherwise  fatally 
flawed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 
This  alternative  is  easily  explained.  It 
requires  the  President  to  obey  the 
terms  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  It  pro- 
vides that  he  must  submit  the  report 
mandated  by  section  4(a)(1),  triggering 
the  60-day  period  in  section  5(b)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  Simply  stated, 
what  we  are  pursuing  here  is  a  Presi- 
dential statement  that  section  4(a)(1) 
has  been  triggered,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  abide  by  the  law. 

As  everyone  tn  this  Chamber  knows, 
representatives  of  the  White  House 
have  engaged  in  some  incredible 
verbal  gymnastics  these  past  few 
weeks  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
that  section  4(a)(1)  does  not  apply  to 
the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

We  aU  know  that  this  simply  is  not 
true.  We  all  know  that  our  Marines 
were  introduced  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances. 

We  all  know  that  section  4(a)(1) 
covers  the  Marines  in  Lebanon. 

And  yet,  unless  the  Byrd  alternative 
is  adopted,  we  will  be  sanctioning  the 
President's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

That  act  requires  the  President  to 
send  to  Congress  a  report  within  48 
hours  after  section  4(a)(1)  is  triggered. 
Yet.  the  President  has  not  provided  us 
with  any  such  report.  Nowhere  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is  there 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  not— I  repeat,  not— complied  with 
the  law. 


The  Baker-Percy  resolution  says 
that  Congress  determines  that  section 
4(a)(1)  is  triggered.  Now,  if  Congress 
wants  to  do  that,  that  is  fine,  but  it  is 
not  the  way  the  War  Powers  Act  was 
meant  to  work.  That  law  clearly  con- 
templates that  it  is  the  President  who 
should  make  the  4(a)(1)  determina- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  com- 
promise resolution  is  inadequate.  It  in- 
vites the  President  to  disobey  the  law, 
and  because  of  that,  will  serve  as  poor 
precedent  for  the  future. 

We  are  talking  about  every  world 
trouble  spot,  now  and  forever,  not  just 
Lebanon.  Central  America,  Chad,  you 
name  it.  If  the  President  escapes  the 
confines  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
now,  then  we  might  as  well  write  that 
law  off  the  books,  because  there  will 
not  be  much  of  a  possibility  that  any 
future  President  will  abide  by  its 
terms. 

Once  the  war  powers  resolution  is 
laughed  at,  then  we  should  just  say 
goodbye  to  any  congressional  involve- 
ment in  shaping  policy  when  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  called  to  a 
troubled  spot. 

It  is  as  if  we  au-e  prepared  to  forget 
the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  the 
name  of  expediency.  The  message  we 
are  sending  is  that  we  are  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  period  of  the  imperial 
Presidency,  where  a  President  acting 
precipitously  has  the  power  to  get  us 
involved  in  a  war  we  do  not  want  and  a 
war  we  do  not  need. 

So,  we  are  saying  a  simple  thing  with 
this  alternative:  The  President  must 
submit  the  required  4(a)(1)  report. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  get  him  to 
faithfully  execute  the  law— that  is  the 
only  way  to  get  him  to  admit  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  applies  to  the  situa- 
tion tn  Lebanon— that  is  the  only  way 
to  maintain  the  role  of  Congress  in 
making  decisions  about  sending  troops 
abroad. 

This  is  the  right  position,  and 
anyone  who  has  even  glanced  at  the 
war  powers  resolution  will  recognize 
that  fact.  It  is  the  law,  and  it  must  be 
accorded  the  respect  it  deserves.  Any- 
thing short  of  full  compliance,  mark 
my  words,  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

By  then,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  quick  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  House  is  not  in 
the  process  of  having  a  final  vote.  The 
vote  will  give  the  Speaker  considerable 
leeway,  not  only  to  accept  the  House 
version  but  accept  also  whatever 
Senate  version  we  adopt  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof,  so  that  it  does  give 
them  maximum  leeway.  The  major 
test  vote  that  has  already  been  taken 


in  the  House  was  a  vote  of  158  to  272 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  defeat  the 
Obey-Long  amendment  to  the  leader- 
ship resolution.  Under  that  amend- 
ment, funds  for  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non would  have  been  cut  after  90  days 
unless,  one,  the  President  reported  to 
Congress  xmder  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  or,  two,  a  cease-fire  contin- 
ued in  effect  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  biparti- 
san vote  is  extremely  important.  I 
think  that  on  that  test  vote,  it  was  de- 
feated rather  overwhelmingly.  It  is  a 
good  indication  that  the  House  has 
thought  thoroughly  about  this  matter. 
I  think  it  is  a  step  forward  toward  the 
adoption,  I  hope,  of  the  Baker  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief 
moment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  12 
minutes  to  6,  and  so  our  colleagues  can 
get  some  idea  of  what  the  schedule  is 
for  today,  may  I  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor- from  Nebraska  how  long  he  in- 
tendsto  speak? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  respond.  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  for  1%  hours 
sind  I  intend  to  speak  for  6  or  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  yield  for 
just  a  moment  for  me  to  answer  that 
same  question,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
have  waited  for  that  purpose.  I  can 
assure  the  leadership  that  I  shall  not 
take  more  than  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further  for  a 
moment,  the  reason  I  asked  is  this:  I 
have  about  decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  tonight.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  wonder  if  Senators  would  be 
willing  to  go  out  and  come  in  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  get  started  on 
this  matter?  It  does  not  make  a  parti- 
cle of  difference  to  me;  I  shall  be  here 
in  any  event.  I  think  that  might  help 
with  the  plans  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  do  not  want  to  force  that  issue,  but 
could  I  ask  either  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  or  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  all  other  Senators  to  with- 
hold their  statements  until  tomorrow? 
We  shall  start  early.  I  shall  try  to  get 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  come  in  at 
8:45,  be  on  this  bill  at  9  o'clock  and  we 
will  be  off  and  running. 

Mr.  EXON.  Since  I  have  the  floor, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  I 
assume  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  Byrd  amendment  tonight,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fine 
with  me.  but  it  had  been  suggested  by 
many  Members  that  there  are  impor- 
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tant  engagements  to  be  kept  tonight, 
Senators^ho  are  not  here,  and  the 
better  part  of  discretion  seemed  to  be 
to  do  thlf  vote  In  the  morning.  I  am 
perfectly !  willing  to  do  it  now,  but  I 
suggest  td  the  Senator,  If  I  may,  that  a 
number  qf  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  jsuggest  it  is  Important  that 
we  leave  Ijo  keep  other  commitments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska hsthe  floor. 

Mr.  ESON.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  explana- 
tion. If  we  are  not  going  to  vote  to- 
night, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  come 
to  the  floor  tomorrow  with  the  hopes 
that  I  hawe  more  success  in  being  rec- 
ognized when  I  come  on  the  floor  to- 
morrow than  I  was  when  I  came  on 
the  floor  today. 
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ER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 


[on.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
lority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  just  to 

.  the  Senator  knows  we  are 
for  this  accommodation  and 
that  he  will  be  recognized,  I 
ao=.  v^.^~noiis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  rjtums  to  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished [senator    from    Nebraska   be 

first  recognized.  

The  B'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obj  ection? 

Mr.  e::ON.  Yes.  there  is  an  objec- 
tion. It  j'  ist  so  happens  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  a  previous  com- 
mitment from  between  9  and  9:30,  and 
so  it  wou  Id  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
on  the  loor  if  the  majority  leader 
brings  ii  the  Senate  at  the  time  he 
previous  y  outlined. 

I  ask  for  no  special  consideration 
other  til  an  that  at  some  convenient 
time  wh;n  I  come  on  the  floor  some- 
time aft<  r  9  o'clock,  in  view  of  the  fact 
I  am  yie  Iding  now.  if  the  Chair  could 
be  instnicted  to  possibly  give  some  due 
consideration  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  LSAHY.  Mr.  President,  while 
you  are  jonsidering  that.  I  am  usually 
in  here  between  6:30  and  7  every 
morning,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the 
majoritj  leader's  gratitude  would 
extend  lo  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  soon  after  we 
come  in  on  this  matter  In  the  morning. 
Mr.  Bj  lKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
am  in  a  mess.  I  withdraw  the  request, 
first  of  I  ill.  Let  me  say.  if  the  minority 
leader  tviU  permit  me  just  for  a 
moment ,  the  ordinary  course  of  aif fairs 
would  be  to  recognize  the  two  leaders 
if  they  are  seeking  recognition,  the 
two  mai  lagers  certainly,  and  I  can  give 
my  assu  ranee  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont aiid  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  th<  y  will  have  no  difficulty  being 
recognised  and,  indeed,  they  have  a 
due  bill  out  to  be  recognized  early  on. 
So  we  will  take  care  of  it  in  that 
manner 


Mr.    President,    does    the    Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  did. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
be  recognized.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  gain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
gets  here  at  6:30  is  it? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  About  6:30  to  7:30  every 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  would  ask  unanimous 
consent,  when  I  give  up  the  floor,  that 
Mr.  Leahy  be  recognized  at  9  o'clock. 
That  will  assure  us  of  getting  some- 
body on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Does  the  Senator  have  the  floor? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  minority  leader.  He  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Will    the    minority 
leader  yield  for  an  announcement? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  now 
update  the  report  to  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House.  The  House  has 
taken  a  final  action  on  the  resolution. 
It  adopted  the  House  resolution, 
which  is  comparable,  except  In  one  re- 
spect, to  the  resolution  put  in  by  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker)  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  of  270  to 
161. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2231.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk,  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  read 
the  modification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2231,  as  modified.  At  the 
end  of  section  3  of  amendment  numbered 
2231.  add  the  following:  Upon  receipt  of  the 
report  required  by  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Congress  shall,  pursuant  to  procedures 
set  forth  in  section  6  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  give  expedited  consideration  to 
any  resolution  relating  to  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  6 
p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  In  cosponsorlng  S.  1513 
and  urge  Its  passage.  This  bill  will  con- 
tinue authorization  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission  [NHPRCl. 

Since  Its  establishment  In  1934,  the 
Commission's  goal  has  been  to  collect, 
edit,  and  publish  manuscripts  and  rec- 
ords of  historical  significance.  Many 
Influential  papers  have  been  assem- 
bled In  collections.  Including  writings 
of  the  Fovmding  Fathers  as  well  as 
other  distinguished  Americans.  Rec- 
ords documenting  events  Intrinsic  to 
the  Nation's  birth— the  development 
of  the  first  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Constitution— have 
been  gathered  and  analyzed. 

In  1974,  the  Commission's  functions 
were  enlarged  to  include,  along  with 
acquisition  and  publication,  the  pres- 
ervation, classification,  and  descrip- 
tion of  historical  records.  The  NHPRC 
also  provides  advice  and  assistance  to 
State  and  private  foundations  to  aid 
them  In  designing  their  own  archive 
systems.  With  Federal  grants  provided 
through  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission,  most 
States  now  have  facilities  and  pro- 
grams to  collect  and  display  their  doc- 
uments. 

In  the  State  of  Alaska,  these  funds 
have  provided  for  an  ongoing  program 
of  collecting  and  preserving  records 
which  chronicle  the  development  of  22 
Alaska  Native  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  currently  two  projects 
being  fimded  by  NHPRC.  They  are:  A 
project  by  the  Anchorage  Historical 
and  Fine  Arts  Museum  to  preserve  the 
museum's  nitrate  and  glass-plate  nega- 
tives documenting  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury life  in  several  diverse  areas  of 
Alaska,  and  a  project  by  the  Alaska 
Historical  Records  Advisory  Board  In 
Juneau  to  assess  the  historical  records 
needs  in  the  State  and  draft  compre- 
hensive action  plans. 

The  House  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  $3  million  armually 
for  the  next  5  years  for  the  Commis- 
sion. S.  1513  would  increase  that 
figure  to  $4  mUlion  in  1984  and  1985. 
and  to  $5  million  for  fiscal  years  1986- 
88.  All  funds  authorized  for  the 
NHPRC  are  used  to  finance  the 
records  and  publications  projects 
which  constitute  the  major  function 
of  the  Commission. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  doubly  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  these  written 
works— tools  for  learning  of  events  In 
the  past  and  guides  for  shaping  our 
future.  It  Is  vltaUy  Important  that  we 
maintain  and  enhance  our  repositories 
of  historical  documents  so  that  we 
may  not  lose  sight  of  the  rich  history 
of  our  Nation.  Toward  that  end.  I 
strongly  support  S.  1513. 


September  28,  1983 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  Items  In  my  routine  folder 
to  be  disposed  of  at  this  time.  If  the 
minority  leader  Is  prepared  to  do  so,  I 
would  like  to  go  through  them. 
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AMERICA'S  CUP  YACHTING 
SERIES 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  there  is  one 
matter  that  I  would  like  to  address  at 
this  time,  and  that  Is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 229  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatke).  He  Is  here  and  the  matter  is 
cleared  on  this  side  and  is  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  prepared  to  consider  that  Item  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
Is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  No.  412,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 229. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  relating  to  the 
America's  Cup  yachting  series. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  resolution  on  behalf  of  Senator  Pell 
and  myself,  congratulating  the  Austra- 
lians and  the  Americans  for  their  per- 
formance In  the  America's  Cup  races. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  good  sports- 
manship. I  trust  that  It  will  not  be  a 
close  vote.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  in  pre- 
senting this  resolution  congratulating 
the  Australians  on  their  victory  In  the 
seventh  and  deciding  race  of  the 
America's  Cup  competition  yesterday 
off  of  Newport,  and  in  commending 
the  crew  of  the  American  defender. 
Liberty,  for  a  skillful  and  valiant  de- 
fense of  the  cup. 

The  America's  Cup  challenge  this 
year  was  an  alasorblng  and  thrilling 
contest  between  two  superb  vessels 
and  two  outstanding  crews.  The  In- 
tense competition  evident  In  this  series 
brought  home  to  the  entire  Nation,  as 
never  before,  the  beauty,  the  compex- 
Ity.  and  the  sheer  joy  of  sailing  compe- 
tition. For  this  great  pleasure  we  are 
all  in  debt  to  the  Australian  challeng- 
ers to  the  U.S.  defenders,  and  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  for  Its  excellent 
running  of  the  competition. 

We  all  look  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  the  next  cup  competition  with 
the  hope  that  It  will  match  the  1983 


series  for  excellence  and  drama,  and 
with  confidence  that  a  U.S.  challenger 
will  return  the  America's  Cup  to  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  229 

Whereas  the  America's  Cup  series  was 
won  on  Monday,  September  26.  1983,  by 
Australia's  intrepid  challengers;  and 

Whereas  the  courageous  American  de- 
fenders demonstrated  great  sltlll  In  a  de- 
fense requiring  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cup  series  a  seventh  race;  and 

Whereas  the  just  completed  series  was  the 
most  exciting  in  the  history  of  cup  competi- 
tion: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

Applauds  the  performance  of  the  Austra- 
lian challengers: 

Commends  the  skill  of  the  American  de- 
fenders; and 

Anticipates  that  the  next  series  will  be 
Just  as  exciting  but  hopefully  with  a  differ- 
ent result. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
conference  report.  If  the  minority 
leader  Is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  this 
side  Is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


MILITARY     CONSTRUCTION     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3263  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  making  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 


(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  September  22,  1983.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3263  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $7,104,237,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1984  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  military  construction 
and  the  military  family  housing  con- 
struction and  operations  accounts. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a 
decrease  from  the  Senate-passed  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $136  million  and  an 
Increase  to  the  House-passed  bill  in 
the  amoimt  of  $142.8  million. 

Further  comparisons  show  the  con- 
ference agreement  Is  $1.5  billion  below 
the  President's  original  budget  submis- 
sion and  $118  million  below  the 
amounts  enacted  for  fiscal  1983.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conference  agreement  is 
within  the  budget  allocations  for  both 
new  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

While  this  bill  Is  significantly  below 
the  President's  request  and  below  last 
year's  appropriations,  the  conferees 
believe  that  adequate  funding  has 
been  approved  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  the  essential  fa- 
cilities to  support  their  various  re- 
quirements. A  great  amount  of  the  re- 
duction from  the  budget  request  was 
based  on  program  changes  and  Infla- 
tion reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  bill 
which  provides  an  excellent,  well- 
rounded  program  for  military  con- 
struction In  fiscal  year  1984. 1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  conference 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sasser,  for 
any  comments  he  may  wish  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  highlight  some  of  the 
conference  agreements. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
House  did  not  provide  funds  for  sever- 
al major  programs.  Facilities  In  sup- 
port of  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
were  among  those  projects  deferred  by 
the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  the  conferees  have 
provided  $31.2  million  for  these  varied 
projects.  This  amount  was  carefully 
worked  out  with  the  Air  Force  to  allow 
for  all  the  major  facilities  to  be  obli- 
gated In  fiscal  year  1984  If  they  were 
ready.  I  believe  that  getting  the  House 
to  support  funds  for  the  MX  facili- 
ties—many  of  which  are  just  beginning 
design— Is  a  major  victory.  Further 
detail  on  the  MX  construction  pro- 
gram can  be  found  In  the  conference 
report. 
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On  anoiher  matter,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  on  the  rescission  of 
the  $91  niuilon  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  faculties  In  support  of  the 
Rapid  IJeployment  Force  at  Ras 
Banas,  Elgypt.  This  was  the  most 
heated  la^ue  discussed  during  the  con- 
ference. As  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
remember^  this  Issue  has  been  contro- 
versial for  several  years.  In  each  case, 
there  haa  been  considerable  doubt  on 
the  part  pf  the  House  that  this  Is  a 
valid  retiilrement.  The  Senate  has 
continually  supported  the  need  and 
does  so  at  this  point  again.  However, 
In  order  for  this  program  to  go  for- 
ward, the  Congress  must  have  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  In  providing  us  with 
every  detail  on  the  project. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  until  this 
detail  is  provided  and  every  question 
answered^  particularly  those  raised  by 
the  House,  that  this  project  will  con- 
tinue Its  present  course.  I  believe  that 
in  light  Of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  ex- 
pressed by  the  Government  of  Egypt 
on  this  mktter,  that  Defense  and  State 
must  dof  better  Job  in  Justifying  the 
requirements  to  the  Congress. 

The  ccoiferees  screed  to  fxmd  all 
projects  in  the  normal  mamner  and  not 
through  lavings  as  was  done  for  some 
projects  last  year  and  suggested  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  The  conferees  de- 
ferred prbjects  which  were  not  at  the 
design  status  which  our  committees 
use  as  thi;  basis  for  projects  wliich  can 
be  obligated  during  the  coming  fiscal 
yea.-.  However,  the  conferees  are  in 
agreemeiit  that  projects  deferred 
might  b!  ready  during  the  coming 
fiscal  ye^r  and  therefore  options  are 
available  to  the  Defense  Department 
in  seekin  i  funds.  I  plan  to  discuss  this 
issue  further  when  the  distinguished 
senior  &!nator  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Thuiimond,  and  I  have  a  colloquy. 
The  Senate  was  successful  in  having 
the  Houj  e  recede  to  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  a  contingency  airfield  improve- 
ment pr(»Ject  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 
The  con'erees  agreed,  however,  with 
the  langaage  included  in  the  Senate 
report  ^hich  requires  a  complete 
report  oi)  facility  construction  planned 
In  the  Central  America  region  prior  to 
obligatio  ti  of  the  funds. 

In  other  important  overseas 
projects,  the  conferees  provided  funds 
for  minlnum  essential  facilities  at  lo- 
cations i[i  Europe  and  Turltey  to  sup- 
port the  NATO  mission.  Funds  for  the 
beddown  of  F-16  aircraft  at  Misawa 
AB,  Japs  n,  were  also  provided. 

All  in  edl,  I  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  the  vast  ma- 
jority ol  the  projects  which  the  De- 
fense Department  requested.  These 
projects  vary  from  those  facilities 
which  will  meet  new  mission  require- 
ments tc  those  in  support  of  quality  of 
life  nee^.  The  bill  contains  over  1,500 
individual  line  items  of  which  nearly 
400  wer(   considered  by  the  conferees. 


Whether  it  be  a  dormitory  or  a  main- 
tenance facility,  each  project  was 
given  careful  consideration  based  on 
the  stated  Justification. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  near  completion 
on  this  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Sasser,  for  his  support 
on  this  legislation.  The  cooperation 
between  the  majority  and  minority  on 
this  bill  makes  for  a  very  pleasant 
working  relationship. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3263,  the  fiscal  year 
1984  military  construction  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  This  is  the 
companion  bill  to  the  fiscal  year  1984 
military  construction  authorization 
bill  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature  earlier  this  week. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Mattingly,  for  his  handling  of  this 
highly  important  bill.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  scope  of  this  bill  and  its  com- 
plexity. Every  aspect  of  our  defense 
policy  must  be  understood  to  be  able 
to  make  Judgments  about  the  necessi- 
ty for  supporting  construction 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  some  uncertainty  has 
been  generated  within  the  Defense 
Department  as  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  within  the  Depart- 
ment as  conflicts,  between  the  military 
construction  authorization  and  the  ap- 
propriation biUo  ior  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
think  this  uncertainty  stems  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  I  think  these  misunderstand- 
ings can  be  resolved  by  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Let  me  first  ask  the  Senator,  in  your 
view,  are  there  any  conflicts  between 
the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  as  reported  by  the  respec- 
tive conference  committees? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  In  my  view, 
there  are  no  conflicts.  I  think  most  of 
the  misunderstanding  arises  from  the 
category  of  projects  that  the  authori- 
zation bill  referred  to  as  savings 
projects— or  projects  to  be  accom- 
plished with  prior  year  appropriations. 
The  appropriations  conference  chose 
to  selectively  provide  appropriations 
for  some  of  those  projects  which  we 
considered  high  priority  and  which 
could  be  put  under  contract  early  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  most  of  the  confusion 
in  the  Defense  Department  has  devel- 
oped around  the  "savings"  projects.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  appropria- 
tions conference  acted  well  within  its 
Jurisdiction  by   providing  fiscal  year 


1984  appropriations  for  some  of  those 
projects.  In  fact,  the  language  of  the 
authorization  bill  provides  that  the 
savings  projects  can  be  funded  from 
"other  sources"  and  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  can  certainly  be  consid- 
ered as  an  "other  source."  The  appro- 
priations conferees  simply  elected  to 
provide  appropriations  for  some  sav- 
ings projects  and  then  to  take  a  gener- 
al reduction  for  a  portion  of  the  antici- 
pated savings. 

Let  me  clarify  the  situation  with 
regard  to  those  savings  projects  for 
which  the  appropriations  conference 
report  did  not  provide  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations.  In  your  view,  does  the 
fact  that  a  savings  project  did  not  re- 
ceive a  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
in  any  way  override  the  language  in 
the  authorization  bill  that  permits 
these  projects  to  proceed  with  savings? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  answer  to 
that  is  clearly  "no".  Nothing  that  we 
did  in  the  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  precludes  the  services 
from  proceeding  with  the  savings 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorization bill.  We  could  have  object- 
ed to  that  approach,  but  we  did  not.  If 
sufficient  savings  are  realized  from 
good  bids  or  project  cancellations, 
then  these  "savings  projects,"  for 
which  no  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions were  provided,  may  be  awarded 
just  as  we  have  handled  the  same  cate- 
gory of  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
military  construction  program. 
Normal  procedures  require  that  the 
services  provide  notification  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  their 
intention  to  proceed  with  savings 
projects  before  any  such  project  Is  put 
under  contract;  in  addition,  approval 
for  appropriations  in  this  category 
should  be  requested  through  the 
normal  reprograming  process.  In  the 
event  that  savings  do  not  accrue,  these 
projects  may  be  funded  through  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  or  in  the 
normal  fiscal  year  1985  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  engaging  In 
this  coUoquoy  which  I  know  wlU  be  an 
important  part  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry surrounding  the  fiscal  year  1984 
military  construction  program.  We 
have  worked  together  well  during  the 
last  2  years  as  chairman  of  our  respec- 
tive Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tees, and  I  would  not  want  any  confu- 
sion to  develop  within  the  Department 
as  to  the  intent  of  our  respective  bills. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mili- 
tary Construction,  Senator  Thxtrmond 
and  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Mattingly  for  their  state- 
ments. I,  too,  have  a  military  construc- 
tion project  which  I  believe  falls  into 
the  same  category  as  descrlljed  by  the 


two  chairmen.  The  project  is  the  base 
civil  engineering  building  at  Pease 
APB,  N.H.  This  project  is  proceeding 
very  well  and  should  complete  design 
requirements  and  be  ready  for  a  build- 
ing contract  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  base  has  too  long  been  without 
the  storage  and  maintenance  facilities 
which  wiU  be  provided  by  this  con- 
struction project.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  two  gentlemen  to  confirm  two 
points  for  me.  First,  does  the  Pease 
AFB  project  fall  in  the  category  of 
projects  discussed  and  the  actions  of 
this  appropriations  bill  should  in  no 
way  adversely  affect  securing  funds 
for  the  project?  Second,  is  the  project 
fully  authorized  and  when  the  design 
requirements  are  met,  the  project  Is 
ready  for  contract,  and  savings  funds 
are  Identified,  can  the  contract  be 
awarded  after  the  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  have  been 
notified? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  totally  cor- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Blr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  urging  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  adopted.  And  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Chairman  Mattihgly  for  his  diligence 
and  dedication  in  bringing  this  bill  in 
under  the  budget. 

This  conference  report  is  more  than 
$1.5  billion  under  the  President's 
budget  request  and  is  $136  million 
under  the  Senate-passed  biU.  The 
agreement  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  $118 
million  under  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  And  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  agreement  is  $400  mil- 
lion under  the  budget  resolution  allo- 
cation. 

So,  this  is  a  very  responsible  prod- 
uct. The  conferees  have  exercised 
their  best  Judgment  on  more  than 
1,500  items. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3263)  entitled  "An  Act  maldng  w>pro- 
priations  for  military  construction  for  the 
Etepartment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement   to   the    amendment   of   the 


Senate  numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  airfield  im- 
provements in  Honduras  may  be  obligated 
until  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
have  been  notified  as  to  the  complete  U.S. 
construction  plan  for  the  region, 
$1,501,993,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $67,620,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $30,605,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  53  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  for  F-16  beddovm  projects  at 
Misawa,  Japan,  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed unless  there  has  been  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  that  the  ap- 
proved Government  of  Japan  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  includes  projects  associated 
with  the  F'16  beddown  as  an  additive  over 
the  level  of  funding  provided  in  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  facilities  improve- 
ment program. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  55  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  121.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Administration  should  call  on  the  perti- 
nent member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to  meet 
or  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3  per 
centum  real  increase  in  defense  spending 
and  furtherance  of  iru:reased  unity,  equita- 
ble sharing  of  our  common  defense  burden, 
and  international  stability. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  56  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  122.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  available  for  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
government  of  such  country  is  failing  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  substances  culti- 
vated or  produced  or  processed  illicitly,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  personnel  or  their 
dependents,  or  from  being  smuggled  into  the 
United  States.  Sueh  prohibition  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  in  writing 
that— 

<1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared  and  committed  itself  to  a  plan  pre- 


sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  would 
eliminate  the  cause  or  basis  for  the  applica- 
tion to  such  country  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  appropriate  law  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  implement  the  plan  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  determines  that 
the  application  of  the  provisons  of  such  sub- 
section xDould  be  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  123.  Of  the  total  amount  of  Irudget  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  this 
Act  that  would  otherwise  be  aiHlable  for  con- 
sulting services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  in- 
tended for  such  purposes  in  the  President's 
budget  for  1984,  as  amended,  for  any  agency, 
department  or  entity  subject  to  apportion- 
ment by  the  Executive  shall  be  placed  in  re- 
serve and  not  made  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  agency,  department 
or  entity  whose  budget  request  for  1984  for 
the  purposes  stated  above  did  not  amount  to 
$5,000,000. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 
WEEK— SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 172 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  put  a  joint  resolution  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
refer  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172. 
introduced  by  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Baucus,  and  others,  if  the  minority 
leader  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 

1  now  send  to  the  desk  t>e  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  26  other  Senators  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce Senate  Joint  Resolution  172, 
which  designates  the  week  of  October 

2  to  8,  1983,  as  "National  Schoolbus 
Safety  Week."  This  resolution  is  iden- 
tical to  House  Joint  Resolution  137, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives yesterday. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  the 
Nation's  largest  transportation  system 
and  recognize  It  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  entire  educational  process.  There 
are  more  than  375,000  schoolbuses 
used  dally  which  travel  over  3  billion 
miles  annually.  Though  the  schoolbus 
is  considered  the  world's  safest  mode 
of  transportation,  it  is  all  too  often 
taken  for  granted.  For  example,  more 
fatalities  occur  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing zones  outside  the  bus  than  in  the 
bus.  Motorists  who  fail  to  stop  while  a 
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bus  Is  sllationary.  account  for  these 
needless  deaths  and  injuries. 

SchoolDus  transportation  maintains 
the  mosthigtily  respected  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  record  on  the  road.  Per  bil- 
lion passenger  miles,  there  are  0.49  fa- 
talities, compared  to  automobiles,  in 
which  thtre  are  13.2  fatalities  per  bil- 
lion passi;nger  miles.  As  our  safest  ve- 
hicle, it  also  provides  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  dependable  transporta- 
tion service. 

In  desij  Bating  the  week  of  October  2 
to  8  ":  National  Schoolbus  Safety 
Week,"  ^fe  would  be  recognizing  this 
all  impoitant  vehicle  and.  hopefully, 
be  reminding  the  public  that  school- 
buses  ar«  the  safest  form  of  transpor- 
tation ouj-  children  can  enjoy.  It  would 
also  helpj  students  become  more  aware 
of  how  to  live  in  our  mobile  society 
safely  an  1  effectively. 

Mr.  Prjsident.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Comnittee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
THtmMoifD)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Biden) 
have  given  their  consent  to  allow  this 
resolution  to  be  held  at  the  desk  with- 
out the  necessity  of  referral  to  the  Ju- 
diciary dommittee.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  most  appreciative  of  their 
cooperat  on. 


Whereas  Carl  Yastrzemskl  has  played  in 
more  major  league  baseball  games  than  any 
other  player  In  the  history  of  the  sport; 

Whereas  "Captain  Carl"  won  baseball's 
honored  triple  crown  and  led  his  Cardiac 
Kids  to  the  "Impossible  Dream"  of  an 
American  League  Pennant  In  1967; 

Whereas  Yaz  will  be  remembered  always 
as  one  of  the  finest  players  In  baseball  his- 
tory and  a  leader  of  great  compassion  and 
ability  both  on  and  off  the  field. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Joins  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  sport  fans  throughout 
the  world  in  honoring  Carl  Yastrzemskl  for 
his  outstanding  career,  his  outstanding 
sportsmanship,  and  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  baseball  and  the  Nation. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOjoBUS  SAFETY 
WEEKj-HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION   L37 

Mr.  B.LKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resoluti(»n  137,  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  National  School- 
bus  Safe  ;y  Week,  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, il  the  minority  leader  has  no 
objectioi  1. 
Mr.  W\  "RD.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLIJTION  COMMENDING 

CARL    YASTRZEMSKI     OF    THE 

BOSTON  RED  SOX 

Mr.  K]  ZSKEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimc  us  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  receive  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Senator  Tsongas),  commend- 
ing Carl  Yastrzemski  for  his  brilliant 
career  a ;  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
heros  in  the  history  of  baseball,  and  as 
one  of  t  le  finest  athletes  of  our  time. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  resolution 
tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  may  be  placed  on 
the  cale  idar,  and  that  its  text  may  be 
printed  n  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  :tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  r^lution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  232 

Whereis  Carl  Yastrzemski  wUl  soon  com- 
plete his  twenty-third  and  final  season  as  a 
baseball  i  ilayer  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox; 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  proceed  to  the  House  message 
on  S.  461;  and  if  the  minority  leader 
has  no  problems  with  that,  I  will  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  that  message  before 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 


OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ETHICS  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  461. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  461)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  for  five  years ',  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF 
1978 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

ADTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  the  general  supervision 
of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  consul- 
tation with". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management": 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  Immediately  after 
"Attorney  General";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  immediately  after 
"Attorney  General":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (12)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  Immediately  after 
"Attorney  General";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Personnel 
Management"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Director":  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "and 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  promulgating". 

(c)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Director". 

(d)(1)  Any  rules  or  regulations  issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  are  In  effect  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Governmental  Ethics  under 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (12),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  with  respect  to  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  Act  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

SEPARATE  BUDGET  LINE  ITEM  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SUBMISSION  OF  BUDGET 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall  Include  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  the  President  de- 
cides are  necessary  to  support  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  In  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four 
fiscal  years  after  that  year. 

"(b)  In  the  statement  of  changes  submit- 
ted to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget 
pursuant  to  section  1106(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  President  shall 
specify  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  in- 
formation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  REPORTS  OF 
HIGH  LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  4.  Section  203(c)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "designated  agency  officials," 
the  following:  "employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)  (A)  or  (B).  106(a)(1)  (A)  or 
(B),  or  107  (a)(1)(A)  or  (b)(l)(A)(i).  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,". 

LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME  FOR  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec.  5.  Section  210  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 

"Sec.  210.  Except  where  the  employee's 
agency  or  department  shall  have  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  outside  earned 
income,  all  employees  coverd  by  this  title— 

"(1)  who  are  comjjensated  at  a  pay  grade 
In  the  General  Schedule  of  grade  GS-16  or 
above  and  who  occupy  nonjudicial  full-time 
positions   appointments   to   which   are   re- 


quired to  be  made  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or 

"(2)  who  are  described  In  section  105(a)(2) 
(A)  or  (B),  106(a)(1)  (A)  or  (B),  or  107 
(a)(1)(A)  or  (b)(l)(A)(l),  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code, 

may  not  have  In  any  calendar  year  outside 
earned  Income  attributable  to  such  calendar 
year  which  Is  In  excess  of  15  percent  of  their 
salary.". 

REPORTS  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES 

Sec.  6.  Section  201(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  Individual  shall,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  such  Individual, 
make  current  the  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  by  filing  the  information  re- 
quired by  section  202(a)(1)(A)  with  respect 
to  income  and  honoraria  received  as  of  the 
date  which  occurs  five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  hearing.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  Individual  whom  the  President  or 
the  President-elect  has  publicly  announced 
he  Intends  to  nominate  to  a  position  may 
file  the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  at 
any  time  after  that  public  announcement 
but  not  later  than  is  required  under  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph.". 

ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  7.  Title  II  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"NOTICE  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec  211.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  an  indi- 
vidual agrees  with  that  Individual's  desig- 
nated agency  official,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  or  a  Senate  confirmation  com- 
mittee to  take  any  action  to  comply  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  Interest  of,  or  establish- 
ing standards  of  conduct  applicable  with  re- 
spect to,  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  Individual  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  designated  agency  official,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  any  action  taken  by  the  individ- 
ual pursuant  to  that  agreement.  Such  noti- 
fication shaU  be  made  not  later  than  the 
date  specified  in  the  agreement  by  which 
action  by  the  Individual  must  be  taken,  or 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  agreement,  if  no  date  for  action  is  so 
specified. 

"(b)  If  an  agreement  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  requires  that  the  individual  recuse 
himself  or  herself  from  particular  categories 
of  agency  or  other  official  action,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  reduce  to  writing  those  subjects 
regarding  which  the  recusal  agreement  will 
apply  and  the  process  by  which  it  will  be  de- 
termined whether  the  individual  must 
recuse  himself  or  herself  in  a  specific  in- 
stance. An  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  recusal 
agreement  if  such  individual  f  Ues  a  copy  of 
the  document  setting  forth  the  information 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  with 
such  individual's  designated  agency  official, 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a). ". 


BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Sections  102(e)(7),  202(f)(7), 
and  302(f)(7)  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Any  trust  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
qualified  blind  trust  if — 

"(A)  the  trust  Instrument  Is  amended  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  or.  In  the  case  of  a  trust  instrument 
which  does  not  by  its  terms  permit  amend- 
ment, the  trustee,  the  reporting  Individual, 
amd  any  other  Interested  party  agree  in 
writing  that  the  trust  shall  be  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  the  trustee  of  such  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A), 
except  that  In  the  case  of  any  Interested 
party  who  Is  a  dependent  child,  a  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  may  execute  the 
agreement  referred  to  In  this  subparagraph; 

"(B)  a  copy  of  the  trust  Instrument 
(except  testamentary  provisions),  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  and  a  list  of  the  assets  held  by  the  trust 
at  the  time  of  approval  by  the  super\'islng 
ethics  office,  including  the  category  of  value 
of  each  asset  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  are  filed  with  such 
office  and  made  available  to  the  public  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (5)(D)  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(C)  the  supervising  ethics  office  deter- 
mines that  approval  of  the  trust  arrange- 
ment as  a  qualified  blind  trust  Is  In  the  par- 
ticular case  appropriate  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations.", 
(b)  Sections  102(e)(5)(A),  202(f)(5)(A),  and 
302(f)(5)(A)  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  tnist  meeting  the  requirements 
for  being  considered  a  qualified  blind  trust 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection.". 

APPLICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  9.  Section  201  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)(l)  Any  individual  who  performs  staff 
functions  In  support  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  Is  composed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  special  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  If 
that  Individual  were  such  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commisssion,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  which  is  established— 

"(I)  by  statute  or  reorganlzalton  plan, 

"(11)  by  the  President,  or 

"(ill)  by  one  or  more  agencies, 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government;  such  term  Includes  any  sub- 
committee or  other  subgroup  of  an  advisory 
comjnittee,  but  does  not  Include  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement; 

"(B)  the  term  staff  functions  in  support 
of  an  advisory  committee'  means  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  by  regulation  prescribes 
which  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  those 
functions  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  established  as  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(C)  the  term  special  Government  em- 
ployee' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by 
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section  202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(D)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  551(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  10.  Section  405  Is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978  to  make  certain  changes  In  the  author- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  with  a  further  Senate 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Levin  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2236. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by  the 
House  insert  the  following: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF 
1978 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

FIVE  YEAR  TERM  FOR  AND  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec  2.  Section  401(b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  any  Individual  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  by  the  President  as 
Director  on  or  after  October  1,  1983.  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Director  shall  be  five 
years.  Upon  removal  of  the  Director  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  President 
shall  communicate  in  writing  the  reasons 
for  such  removal  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  Act." 

AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  REGULATIONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  402(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Pereonnel  Management";  and 

(B)  by  btrlklng  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting In  neu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector";    f 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
"Office  oflPersonnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  In  o&ragraph  (12)  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Director";  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "and 
recommencing  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "and  promulgating". 

(c)  SecU«n  4(H  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting in  Beu  thereof  "Director". 

(d)  (1)  Any  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
under  sectjon  402  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovem- 
ment  Act  ^f  1978  which  are  In  effect  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Offlct  of  Government  Ethics  under 
paragraph!  (6)  and  (12).  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 402(bl  of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act 
of  1978.  With  respect  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendmer(ts  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  bf  this  Act  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments maqe  by  this  Act. 

SEPARATE  BUDGET  LIlfE  ITOI  POR  OITICB  OF 
GOVERNIfEirr  ETHICS 

Sk.  4.  "^tle  rv  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tlireof  the  following  new  section: 

'sTmassioM  or  bttoget 
(a)  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of 
ted  States  Code,  the  President 
de  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  Appropriations  the  President  de- 
cides are  Necessary  to  support  the  Office  of 
Govemm^t  Ethics  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the! budget  Is  submitted  and  the  four 
fiscal  yeait  after  that  year. 

(b)  In  I  he  statement  of  changes  submit- 
ted to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget 
to  section  1106(b)  of  title  31, 
United  Sfates  Code,  the  President  shall 
specify  thi  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  in- 
formation submitted  pursuant  to  suljsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

RXQUB  T  ASSISTANCE  FROM  INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 

Sec.  5.  Sfection  403  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The  au- 
thority of  the  Director  under  this  section  in- 
cludes th(  authority  to  request  assistance 
from  the  nspector  general  of  an  agency  in 
conductini!  investigations  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (q^K3)  and  (b)(4)  of  section  402.". 

RECOMMEI^  REDESIGNATION  OF  AGENCY  ETHICS 
OFFICIAL 

Sfection  402(b)  is  amended  by— 
strik  ng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 


"Sec.  40' 
the  Co! 
title  31, 
shall   incl 


(IS) 


out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 


Sec.  6 
(1) 
(14); 

(2)  stril^lng 
clause  ( 
and":  and 

(3)  addi^  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

"(16) 
an  agenc> 
falls  to  pi  Dperly 
or  her  dul  les 


ref:ommendlng  the  redesignation  of 

ethics  official  where  such  official 

and  effectively  perform  his 


OGE  REVIEW  OF  FIN ANCIAL  DISCLOSORE  REPORTS 
OP  HIGH  LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec.  7.  Section  203  (c)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "designated  agency  officials," 
the  following:  "employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 105(aK2)(A)  or  (B),  106(aKl)(A)  or  (B). 
or  107(aKlXA)  or  (B)(1KAK1).  of  tlUe  3, 
United  SUtes  Code.". 

LOOT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARITED  INCOME  POR  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec.  8.  Section  210  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOIO 

"Sec.  210.  Except  where  the  employees 
agency  or  department  shall  have  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  outside  earned 
Income,  all  employees  covered  by  this  title— 

"(1)  who  are  compensated  at  a  pay  grade 
In  the  General  Schedule  of  grade  GS-16  or 
above  and  who  occupy  nonjudicial  full-time 
positions,  appointments  to  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or 

"(2)  employees  of  the  White  House  Office 
who  are  compensated  at  rates  equivalent  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
may  not  have  in  any  calendar  year  outside 
earned  Income  attributable  to  such  calendar 
year  which  is  In  excess  of  fifteen  percent  of 
their  salary.". 

REPORTS  BT  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES 

Sec.  9.  Section  201(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  individual  shall,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  such  individual, 
make  current  the  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  by  filing  the  information  re- 
quired by  section  202(aKl)(A)  with  respect 
to  Income  and  honoraria  received  as  of  the 
date  which  occurs  five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  hearing.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  individual  whom  the  President  or 
the  President-elect  has  publicly  announced 
he  Intends  to  nominate  to  a  position  may 
file  the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  at 
any  time  after  that  public  announcement 
but  not  later  than  is  required  under  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph.". 

ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  Title  II  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"NOTICE  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  COBCPLY  WITH 
ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual agrees  with  that  individual's  desig- 
nated agency  official,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  or  a  Senate  confirmation  com- 
mittee to  take  any  action  to  comply  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  interest  of,  or  establish- 
ing standards  of  conduct  applicable  with  re- 
spect to,  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  individual  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  designated  agency  official,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  any  action  taken  by  the  individ- 
ual pursuant  to  that  agreement.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
date  specified  in  the  agreement  by  which 
action  by  the  Individual  must  be  taken,  or 


not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  agreement.  If  no  date  for  action  Is  so 
8i>eclfled. 

"(b)  If  an  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  requires  that  the  individual  recuse 
himself  or  herself  from  particular  categories 
of  agency  or  other  official  action,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  reduce  to  writing  those  subjects 
regarding  which  the  recusal  agreement  will 
apply  and  the  process  by  which  it  will  be  de- 
termined whether  the  individual  must 
recuse  himself  or  herself  in  a  sp>ecific  in- 
stance. An  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  recusal 
agreement  if  such  Individual  f Ues  a  copy  of 
the  document  setting  forth  the  information 
described  in  the  preceeding  sentence  with 
such  individual's  designated  agency  official, 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  within  the  time  prescribed,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a).". 

BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  Sections  102(eK7),  202(f)(7),  and 
302(fM7)  are  each  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  Any  trust  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
qualified  blind  trust  If- 

"(A)  the  trust  instrument  is  amended  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  or,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  instrument 
which  does  not  by  its  terms  permit  amend- 
ment, the  trustee,  the  reporting  individual, 
and  any  other  interested  party  agree  in 
writing  that  the  trust  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  the  trustee  of  such  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A); 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  interested 
party  who  is  a  dependent  child,  a  paj'ent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  may  execute  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  this  subparagraph; 

"(B)  a  copy  of  the  trust  instrument 
(except  testamentary  provisions)  and  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  a  list  of  the  assets  held  by 
the  trust  at  the  time  of  approval  by  the  su- 
pervising ethics  office,  including  the  catego- 
ry of  value  of  each  asset  as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  are  filed 
with  such  office  and  made  available  to  the 
public  as  provided  under  paragraph  (5)(D) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  the  supervising  ethics  office  deter- 
mines that  approval  of  the  trust  arrange- 
ment as  a  qualified  blind  trust  is  in  the  par- 
ticular case  appropriate  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations.". 

(b)  Sections  102(e)(5)(A),  202(f)(5)(A),  and 
302(f)(5)(A)  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  trust  meeting  the  requirements 
for  being  considered  a  qualified  blind  trust 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection.". 

APPLICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  12.  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)(l)  Any  Individual  who  performs  staff 
functions  in  support  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  is  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  special  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  if 
that  individual  were  such  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  'advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council. 


conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  which  is  established— 

"(1)  by  statute  or  reorganization  plan, 

"(11)  by  the  President,  or 

"(111)  by  one  or  more  agencies, 
in  the  Interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government;  such  term  Includes  any  sub- 
committee or  other  subgroup  of  an  advisory 
committee,  but  does  not  include  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  IntergovemmentaJ  Rela- 
tions and  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement. 

"(B)  the  term  'staff  functions  in  support 
of  an  advisory  committee'  means  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  by  regulation  prescribes 
which  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  those 
functions  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  established  as  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(C)  the  term  'special  Government  em- 
ployee' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  202  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 
and 

"(D)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  551(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  405  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "To  amend 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for 
other  puiposes.". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  concur  with  the 
House  amendment  with  a  further 
amendment  to  S.  461,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  for  5  years  and  to 
make  other  changes  in  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  To  insure  a 
timely  reauthorization,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  461  on  April  6.  Last  week, 
the  House  substituted  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  with  provisions  of  its 
own  bill.  H.R.  2717.  which  shares 
many  of  the  same  goals  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  Although  the  two  bills  are 
similar  in  scope,  some  provisions 
differ.  The  amendment  that  I  and 
Senator  Levin  are  offering  today  in- 
cludes Important  provisions  from  both 
bills  and  represents  an  effort  to  reach 
a  compromise  before  the  authorization 
of  the  Office  expires  on  September  30. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  agree 
that  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
performs  a  vital  role  in  identifying, 
correcting,  and  preventing  conflicts  of 
interest  by  officials  and  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  and  that  it  must 
be  retained.  In  7  days,  however,  the 
authorization  of  the  OGE  will  expire. 
I  urge  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  act 
promptly  to  accept  this  compromise  so 


that  the  existence  of  this  crucial 
Office  will  not  be  jeopardized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  PLACING  THE  CONTINU- 
ING RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PLACING  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  366  ON  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  366.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  temporary  extension  of 
certain  insurance  programs  relating  to 
housing  and  community  development, 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PLACING  H.R.  3962  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3962,  an 
act  to  extend  the  authorities  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
until  October  14.  1983,  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  does  not  object.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  2840. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2840)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly termination  of  Federal  management 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska",  with  the 
following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fur  Seal 
Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  November  2,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-702;  16  U.S.C.  1151-1187), 
known  as  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— FUR  SEAL  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec  101.  (a)  'Commission'  means  the 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 


"(b)  'Convention'  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacif- 
ic Pur  Seals  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1957,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  In  Washington  on  October  8,  1963;  by 
the  exchange  of  notes  among  the  party  gov- 
ernments which  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1969;  by  the  protocol  signed  In 
Washington  on  May  7.  1976;  and  by  the  pro- 
tocol signed  In  Washington  on  October  14, 
1980,  by  the  parties. 

"(c)  'Cure'  or  'curing'  means  the  perform- 
ance of  those  post-harvest  activities  tradi- 
tionally performed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
including  cooling,  washing,  removal  of  blub- 
ber, soaking  In  brine,  draining,  treating  with 
salt  or  boric  acid,  and  packing  In  containers 
for  shipment  of  fur  seal  skins. 

"(d)  Fur  Seal'  means  the  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seal,  Callorhlnus  Urslnus. 

"(e)  "Import'  means  to  land  on.  bring  Into, 
or  Introduce  Into,  or  attempt  to  land  on. 
bring  Into,  or  Introduce  Into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  Importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

"■(f)  "Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands'  means 
any  Aleuts  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  any  organization  or 
entity  representing  such  natives. 

"(g)  "North  Pacific  Ocean'  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Includ- 
ing the  Bering,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas. 

"(h)  'Party'  or  parties'  means  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(i)  'person'  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  trust,  association  or 
any  other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
foreign  government. 

"(j)  'Pribilof  Islands'  means  the  islands  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

"(k)  'Sealing'  means  the  taldng  of  fur 
seals. 

'"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(m)  'Take'  or  'taking'  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  klU,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill. 

"Sec.  102.  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  provid- 
ed In  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  the  talcing  of  fur  seals  In  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  to  use  any 
port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  in  any  way  with  such  taking, 
or  for  any  person  to  transport,  import,  offer 
for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  ptort  or  place  or 
on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the  parts 
thereof.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
permit,  except  within  the  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  au- 
thorized official  of  Canada,  Japan,  or  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  board 
and  search  any  vessel  which  is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources 
and  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the   United   States   to   determine  whether 
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such  ve«  el  la  engaged  In  sealing  contrary  to 
the  provl  jlona  of  said  Convention. 

"Sec.  1^3.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwei  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  aie  permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and 
dispose  4f  their  skins  after  the  skins  have 
been  offlclaUy  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  seals  are  taken  for  subsistence 
uses  as  defined  In  section  10e(f)(2)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972,  as 
amende<i  (16  U.S.C.  1379).  and  only  In 
canoes  not  transported  by  or  used  In  con- 
nection «1th  other  vessels,  and  propeUed  en- 
tirely by  i  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  liore  than  five  persons  each.  In  the 
way  hltSerto  practiced  and  without  the  use 
of  flreaifes.  This  authority  shall  not  apply 
to  IndlaasT  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  while  they 
are  employed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  tak^l  fur  seals  or  are  under  contract  to 
deliver  the  skins  to  any  person. 

"(b)  Iildlans.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  live 
on  the  PrlbUof  Islands  are  authorized  to 
take  fur  (seals  for  subsistence  purposes  as  de- 
fined tit  section  109(f)(2)  of  the  Marine 
Mammai  Protection  Act  of  1972,  as  amend- 
ed (16  UiS.C.  1379).  under  such  conditions  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  ac- 
cepted By  the  Secretary  of  SUte  pursuant 
to  reguiitlons  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
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104.  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  conduct 
intlflc  research  tmd  Investigations 
I  seal  resources  of  the  North  Paclf - 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
wi^  „w._,utions  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Co^ention.  and  (2)  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, Ithe  taking,  transportation,  importa- 
tion. exborUtlon.  or  possession  of  fur  seals 
or  theli  parts  for  educational,  scientific,  or 
exhibit!  an  purposes. 

•Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe siich  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
taking  )f  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  on  lands  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  api  iropriate  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agemer  t,  and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  pop- 
ulation, and  to  dispose  of  any  fur  seaU 
seized  c  r  forfeited  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 
to  carr'  out  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, ai  d  shall  deliver  to  authorized  agents 
of  the  1  larties  such  fur  seal  skins  as  the  par- 
ties are  entitled  to  under  the  Convention. 

"(b)  ^lie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing oui  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  of  his  title,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  tal  ing  of  fur  seals  on  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands. I  ind  the  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
sealskijis  and  other  seal  parts,  and  may 
retain  i  he  proceeds  therefrom. 

■•(c) '  "he  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
the  vll  age  corporations  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  ijeorge  Islands  established  pursuant 
to  sect  on  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlemem  Act  (Public  Law  92-203)  for  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  village  corpora- 
tions' I  espective  islands,  and  the  curing  and 
marketing  of  the  sealskins  and  other  seal 
parts,  and  may  retain  the  proceeds  there- 
from. J  Iny  proceeds  therefrom  will  be  depos- 
ited in  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  and 
will  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
approi  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. ^01  seal  harvests  will  be  financed,  to 
the  ex  tent  possible,  from  proceeds  coUected 
In  prei  leding  years  or  unsold  assets  retained 
from  I  larvests  conducted  in  preceding  years. 
In  the  event  that  such  assets  and  proceeds 
are  in:  ufficient,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 


tary, to  finance  the  seal  harvest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Conven- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  beyond  if  the 
Convention  Is  extended  by  protocol  signed 
by  the  parties  and  made  effective  as  to  the 
United  SUtes.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  harvest  and  curing  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  Such  amounts  as  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
amounts  required  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

•'See.  106.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine 
resources  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  III  of  the 
Convention  may.  except  within  the  areas  in 
which  another  State  exercises  fisheries  ju- 
risdiction, board  and  search  such  vessel. 
Such  person  shall  carry  a  special  certificate 
of  identification  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  which  shall  be  in 
English,  Japanese,  and  Russian  and  which 
shaU  be  exhibited  to  the  Blaster  of  the 
vessel  upon  request. 

••(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  onboard,  is  violating  said  suticle. 
he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the 
party  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  or 
person  of  such  seizure  or  arrest. 

•The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  ar- 
rested person,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  authorized  officials  of  said 
party;  Provided,  That  whenever  said  party 
cannot  immediately  accept  such  delivery, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or  person  in 
custody  within  the  United  States. 

•(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall 
direct  the  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  attend  the  trial  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  arising  under  said  article 
or  give  testimony  by  deposition,  and  shall 
produce  such  records  and  files  or  copies 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
offense. 

•Sec  107.  The  President  shall  appoint  to 
the  Commission  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  President  may  appoint  one 
Native  from  each  of  the  two  inhabited  Pribi- 
lof Islands  to  serve  as  Advisers  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  liaisons  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. The  President  may  also  appoint  other 
interested  parties  as  Advisers  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  Advisers  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  President 
may  also  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States 
Commissioner  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  in  the  case  of  his 
death,  resignation,  absence,  or  iUness.  The 
Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  the  Advisers  shall  receive  no  compensa- 


tion for  their  services.  The  Commissioners 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expense 
Act  of  1946  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

•Sec  108.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  is  author- 
ized to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

•Sec  109.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission  whenever  such  assistance  is 
needed  and  reasonably  can  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
Federal  agency  furnishing  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 


•TITLE  II-ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 
•'Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  fur  seal  rookeries  and  other  Federal  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
under  section  1417  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public 
Law  96-487)  or  acquired  or  purchased  by 
any  other  authority  after  enactment  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983  and.  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, shall  ensure  that  activities  on  such  Is- 
lands are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
conserving,  managing,  and  protecting  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals  and  other  wUdlife 
and  for  other  purposes  consistent  with  that 
primary  purpose. 

"Sec  202.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

••(1)  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair  such 
Government-owned  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  other  facilities  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  as  may  be 
necessary;  and 

•(2)  to  provide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependents,  at  reasona- 
ble rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretswy. 
with  such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  food,  shelter,  and  transportation. 
•Sec  203.  The  State  of  Alaska  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

•Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
provided  by  other  law.  He  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons In  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may  pur- 
chase, lease,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section;  and  the  costs  of  such 
items,  including  medical  and  dental  care, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  authority  and  respon- 
siblity  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Act  of  August  5, 
1954.  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  with  re- 
spect to  medical  and  dental  care  of  natives 
or  other  persons  In  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

•Sec  205.  (a)  Any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 


Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  Is  authorized  to 
btu-galn,  grant,  sell  or  otherwise  convey,  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  and  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, held  by  the  Secretary  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands:  Provided,  That  such  property  is 
specified  In  a  document  entitled  Transfer  of 
Property  on  the  Pribilof  Islands:  Descrip- 
tions, Terms  and  Conditions,'  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  or  before  October 
31. 1983. 

"(b)  The  property  transfer  document  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 

"(Da  description  of  each  conveyance; 

"(2)  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  each  con- 
veyance; 

"(3)  designation  of  the  recipient  of  each 
conveyance; 

"(4)  a  statement  noting  acceptance  of 
each  conveyance,  Including  the  terms,  if 
any,  under  which  It  Is  accepted;  and 

"(5)  an  identification  of  all  Federal  prop- 
erty to  be  retained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  PribUof  Islands  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  described  in  this  Act  and 
under  the  Convention. 

"(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  transfer  of  real 
or  personal  property  specified  in  the  docu- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  shall  be  given  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Secretary  stating 
the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
conveyed. 

"(d)  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary,  a 
representative  of  the  local  governmental  au- 
thority on  each  Islfind.  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees, and  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  setting  forth  the  respective  re- 
sponslbUities  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  Trust,  and  the  State  regarding— 

"(1)  application  of  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  severance  pay.  and  insurance  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  Natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands; 

"(2)  funding  to  be  allocated  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  construction  of  boat  har- 
bors on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands; 

"(3)  assumption  by  the  State  of  Alaska  of 
traditional  State  responsibUities  for  facili- 
ties and  services  on  such  Islands  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

••(4)  preservation  of  wildlife  resources 
within  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction; 

'•(5)  continued  activities  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Convention; 

'•(6)  oversight  of  the  operation  of  the 
Trust  established  by  section  206(a)  to  fur- 
ther progress  toward  creation  of  a  stable,  di- 
versified, and  enduring  economy  not  de- 
pendent on  commercial  fur  sealing; 

"(7)  the  cooperation  of  government  agen- 
cies, rendered  through  existing  programs,  in 
assisting  with  an  orderly  transition  from 
Federal  management  and  the  creation  of  a 
private  enterprise  economy  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  as  described  in  this  Act;  and 

"(8)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  Including  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibilities  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  from  Federal  management  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 


The  Memorandum  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  on  or  before  October  31,  1983. 

"(e)  The  grant,  sale,  transfer  or  convey- 
ance of  any  real  or  personal  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation. 
The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  sub- 
sequent sale  or  disposition  of  such  real  or 
personal  property  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  tax  Imposed  on,  or  meas- 
ured by  revenue  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  or  personal  property  at 
the  time  of  receipt. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  aigreements.  including  but  not  limited 
to  land  exchange  agreements  with  other  De- 
partments and  Agencies  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  with  third 
parties,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of 
Federsd  property  to  the  contrary;  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  exchanges  involving 
lands  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fur 
Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983  is  not  affect- 
ed by  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report,  no  later  than  October  1, 1983. 
providing  Information  on  the  status  of  the 
negotiations  for  concluding  the  documents 
described  In  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section. 

Sec  206.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  stable,  self-sufficient  en- 
during and  diversified  economy  not  depend- 
ent on  sealing,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  established  a  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Natives  of  the  PribUof  Islands,  to  be  known 
as  the  PribUof  Islands  Trust'  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Trust'). 

"(2)  All  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  be  transfered  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Trust  within  fifteen  days  after  submission 
of  the  Trust  instrument  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(2),  none  of  the  amounts  transferred  to 
the  Trust  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shaU 
be  distributed  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  of  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands until  30  days  after  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  the  documents  described  in  section 
205(a)  and  (d).  Such  distributions  shaU  be 
made  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
Trust  has  been  established  and  wUl  be  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  a  trust  Instnmient, 
or  Instruments,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act. 

■'(4)  UntU  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (3),  the  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  Invest  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  in  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
the  Trust,  bearing  Interest  rates  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  trustee  or  trustees,  taking 
Into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  Sates  of  comparable  maturities.  The 
Income  from  such  Investments  shaU  be  cred- 
ited to.  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

"(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  as 
set  forth  In  the  Trust  instrument.  In  estab- 
lishing such  terms  and  conditions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Natives  of  the 
PribUof  Islands,  and  other  Interested  parties 
concerning  the  conservation,  management 
and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  population. 


"(c)  There  may  be  one  Trust  instnmient 
establishing  the  Trust  described  in  Section 
206(a),  or  two  such  Instruments,  each  relat- 
ing to  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Trust 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  which  shall 
address,  but  need  not  be  limited  to.  such 
matters  as— 

"(1)  establishing  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  disbursement  by  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees of  trust  assets  for  purposes  of  fostering 
in  the  PribUof  Islands  a  stable,  diversified, 
and  enduring  economy  not  dependent  upon 
sealing  after  Federal  management  of  the  Is- 
lands is  terminated,  which  procedures  may 
include  formal  participation  of  PribUof 
Island  Native  councils,  corporations,  or 
other  such  entitles; 

"(2)  establishing  the  Secretary  as  trustor; 

"(3)  establishing  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  trustee  or  trustees  by  the 
Secretary  after  consiUtatlon  with  the  Na- 
tives of  the  PribUof  Islands; 

■'(4)  setting  forth  the  rights,  duties, 
powers  and  obligations  of  a  trustee  who 
shall  act  as  an  independent  fiduciary  and 
who  shall  be  a  United  States  citizen  having 
recognized  competence  in  business; 

"(5)  providing  for  the  management  and  in- 
vestment of  Trust  assets,  pending  distribu- 
tion, by  an  Investment  manager  or  adviser, 
who  may  be  the  trustee,  having  recognized 
competence  in  such  fields; 

'■(6)  establishing  methods  and  procedures 
for  providing  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
with  the  annual  reports  described  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section; 

••(7)  establishing  Trust  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  described  in  section 
201  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

••(8)  the  duties  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
and  the  standards  of  care  and  dUigence  that 
shaU  govern  the  exercise  of  trust  powers 
thereunder; 

"(9)  compensation  of  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees: 

"(10)  the  term,  termination  and  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  Trust  estate; 

"(11)  mandating  the  applicabiUty  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  creation 
and  governance  of  the  Trust;  and 

"'(12)  defraying  of  community  expenses; 
and 

"(13)  payment  of  necessary  administrative 
and  legal  expenses. 

The  Trust  instrument  or  Instruments  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  or  before  October  14,  1983. 

"(d)  the  Trust  shall  be  divided  into  two 
portions  pursuant  to  a  formula  established 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
natives  of  both  Islands,  to  be  accounted  for 
separately  for  the  independent  benefit  of 
the  community  of  St.  Paul  and  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  George. 

"(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  Trust  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section, 
the  trustee  or  trustees  may  make  interim 
distributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives 
of  the  PribUof  Islands,  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  of  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
amounts  transferred  to  the  trust  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  if.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  such  Interim  dis- 
tributions are  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  asset  or 
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obllgatloi  held  In  the  Trust  shaU  be  cred- 
ited to  add  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

"(g)  Ttte  trustee  or  trustees  shall  submit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report,  tl^e  first  of  which  Is  due  on  AprU  30, 
1984,  anj  subsequent  reports  on  the  same 
date  eacl>  year  thereafter  during  the  life  of 
the  Trust,  providing  Information  on  expend- 
itures mkde  from  the  Trust  and  progress 
toward  Achieving  the  purposes  set  out  In 
subeectloii  (a)  of  this  section.  On  AprU  30, 
1986.  thfe  Secretary  shall  also  submit  a 
report  td  the  Congress  detaUing  all  progress 
toward  Achieving  these  purposes  since  en- 
actment bf  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  prepar- 
ing such  Ireport,  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  reqilre  that  the  trustee  and  the  State 
of  Alaski  submit  such  relevant  information 
to  the  S^retary  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(h)  T|ie  funds  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
and  the  Earnings  and  distribution  therefrom 
shaU  nol  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal, 
State  or  local  taxation:  Provided,  That  this 
exemptKm  shaU  not  apply  to  any  Income 
from  the  investment  or  other  use  of  such 
dlstribut  Ions. 

■Sec.  ;07.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Inl  o  agreements  or  contracts  or  leases 
with,  or  to  Issue  permits  to,  any  public  or 
private  Lgency  or  person  for  carrying  out 
the  prorlslons  of  the  Convention  or  this 

Act. 

"Sec.  J  08.  (a)  Service  by  natives  of  the  Prl- 
bUof  Isands  engaged  in  the  tailing  and 
curing  0  f  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 
In  connx:tion  with  the  administration  of 
such  Islinds  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  as  de- 
termine! I  by  the  Secretary  based  on  records 
availably  to  him,  shaU  be  considered  for 
purpose*  of  credit  under  the  Civil  Service 
RetiremBnt  Act.  as  amended,  as  civilian 
service  serformed  by  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined in  said  Act. 

"(b)  1  tie  annuity  of  any  person  or  the  an- 
nuity o'  the  survivor  of  any  person  who 
shall  hive  performed  service  described  in 
subsectfcn  (a)  of  this  section,  and  who,  prior 
to  Nove  nber  2.  1966,  died  or  shall  have  been 
retired  on  annuity  payable  from  the  civil 
service  i  etirement  and  disability  fund,  shall, 
upon  application  fUed  by  the  annuitant 
within  one  year  after  November  2.  1966,  be 
adjuste(  I.  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Immediately  following  November  2, 
1966,  s<i  that  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
shall  b«  the  same  as  if  such  subsection  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  person's 
retlrem  snt  or  death. 

•(c)  1 1  no  case  shall  credit  for  the  service 
describe  !d  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
entitle  ei  person  to  the  benefits  of  section 
11(h)  0  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

"(d)  1  fotwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  benefits  under 
the  Civ  i  Service  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shill  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tiremei  it  and  disability  fund  subject  to  relm- 
burseraent  to  such  fund  from  the  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Facilities  Account  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministiation  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, tor  the  purpose  of  compensating  said 
retiren  ent  fund  for  the  cost,  as  determined 
by  th(  CHvil  Service  Commission  during 
each  fi  «al  year,  of  benefits  provided  by  this 
section 

"Sec,  209.  Chapter  83  of  title  5,  Uruted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  >y  deleting  Crredif  in  section  8332(b) 
and  iiserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'Excep:  as  provided  In  paragraph  (13)  of 
this  su  ssection.  credit'; 


"(b)  by  adding  in  section  8332(b)  after 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(13)  one  year  of  service  to  be  credited  for 
each  year  in  which  a  Native  of  the  Prlbilof 
Islands  performs  service  in  the  talcing  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Prlbilof  Islands,  notwithstanding  any 
period  of  separation  from  the  service.'; 

"(c)  by  adding  in  section  8332(b)  after 
•paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.'  the  foil- 
lowing  sentence:  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  accept  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  desig- 
nee concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  of  the  type  performed  by  an 
employee  named  by  paragraph  (13)  of  this 
subsection.'; 

••(d)  by  adding  In  section  8332(f)  after 
■postal  field  service'  the  words  and  service 
described  in  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,'; 

••(e)  by  adding  in  section  8332(1X1)  the 
word  or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (v)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

•(C)  is  of  Aleut  ancestry  and  while  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  was  interned  or 
otherwise  detained  In,  or  relocated  to  any 
camp.  Installation,  or  other  facility  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  which  was  established 
during  World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Internment,  detention,  or  relocation  of 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  any  statute,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order;';  and 

"(f)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
8334(g)  by  striking  'January  1.  1950'  and 
substituting  the  words  October  29.  1983.' 
and  adding  after  the  Pribilof  Islands'  the 
words  except  where  deductions,  contribu- 
tions, and  deposits  were  made  before  Octo- 
ber 29.  1983'. 

■Sec  210.  (a)  "Htle  I  of  the  Act  of  January 
4.  1975.  Public  Law  93-638  (25  U.S.C.  %\  450- 
450m).  known  as  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  In  section  105(e)  after 
to  be  employed  by  a  tribal  organization'  the 
words  •.  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Alaska,  the  city 
of  St.  George,  Alaska,  upon  incorporation, 
or  the  Village  Corporations  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  Islands  established  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  92-203)'. 

'•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
employed  by  the  Federal  government  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1983,  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
covered  under  chapters  81,  83,  85  and  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  such  date  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
continuity  of  benefits  under  section  105(e) 
of  the  Act  of  January  4,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-638),  known  as  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

•Sec  211.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

•TITLE  III— ENFORCEMENT 
•Sec  301.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  coiuiection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provision  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture;  and  all  fur  seals,  or  parts  thereof, 
taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this  Act.  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed. 

••(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  its 


tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cairgo.  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  in- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

•Sec  302.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  Is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  designate  officers 
and  employees  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  relate  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  When 
so  designated,  such  officers  and  employees 
are  authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes;  but 
they  shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

•'(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 
may.  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process.  Including  warrants  or  other  process 
issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

"(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
■■(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power— 

••(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  In 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

•■(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant.  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any 
person  onboard  Is  In  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  to  search  such  vessel  and  to 
arrest  such  person. 

••(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder. 

••(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der. Any  fur  seals  so  seized  or  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105  of  this  Act. 

•Sec  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

•Sec  304.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
permit  or  regulation  issued  thereunder 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
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than  $20,000  for  such  violation,  or  Imprls 
oned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
Issued  hereunder  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect   to   such   violation.   Hearings   held 
during  proceedings  for  the  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  adminis- 
ter  oaths.   Witnesses   summoned   shall   be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any  person 
pursuant   to   this   paragraph,   the   district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United   States    and   after   notice   to   such 
person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  Any  civil 
penalty  assessed  may  be  remitted  or  miti- 
gated   by    the    Secretary    for    good    cause 
shown.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty 
assessed  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

■Sec  305.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  operations,  research, 
and  faculties  account  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  up  to  $2,000,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  Fed- 
eral property  to  be  transferred  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  this  Act,  $736,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  purposes  of  sections  104 
and  208  of  this  Act  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  104  and  208  of  this 

Act. 

•'(b)  The  contract  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  is  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
are  available  for  such  purposes.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  management  of  the  Prlbilof 
Islands,  Alaska.  These  islands  have 
been  administered  until  now  as  a  Fed- 
eral preserve,  and  their  inhabitants 
have  been  denied  the  full  measure  of 
self-determination  accorded  other  citi- 
zens. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
administration  in  early  April  of  this 
year.  It  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Don  Yoting  as  H.R.  2840  on  April 
28.  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  held  a  full 
hearing  on  May  19.  At  that  hearing, 
testimony  was  received  from  NOAA. 
representing    the    administration,    as 


well  as  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  affect- 
ed IMbilof  Aleut  commvmities,  and  en- 
vironmental organizations. 

The  bill  reflects  extensive  consulta- 
tion with  interested  environmental  or- 
ganizations, the  affected  Aleut  com- 
mimitles,  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  others.  The  bill  fa- 
cilitates the  orderly  transfer  of  Feder- 
al properties  on  the  islands,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  to  assist  the  island- 
ers in  converting  to  a  private-sector 
economy  not  dependent  upon  sealing 
operations,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
State  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Pribilofs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  have  Important 
wildlife  preservation  responsibilities 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  bird  cliffs 
will  continue  to  be  managed  as  part  of 
the  wildlife  refuge  system.  The  fur 
seal  rookeries  will  continue  to  be  fed- 
erally owned  and  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

This  legislation  maintains  and  en- 
hances environmental  values  on  the 
Pribilofs— and  it  also  gives  the  Aleut 
people  who  live  there  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  self-sufficient  econo- 
my independent  of  Federal  subsidy. 
There  are  vast  resources  in  the  Bering 
Sea  fisheries.  This  legislation  will 
permit  the  Aleut  villages  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  to  enter  commercial 
fishing  in  the  waters  contiguous  to 
their  islands. 

H.R.  2840  continues  in  full  force  and 
effect  all  Federal  responsibilities 
under  the  Interim  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal  Convention,  as  implemented  by 
the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  The  changes 
in  existing  law  affect  only  the  people 
of  the  islands,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  their  government.  In- 
stead of  providing  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  some  $6.3  million  largely  to 
maintain  the  Aleut  communities,  this 
legislation  authorizes  a  one-time  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million,  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  trust  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  benefit  of  the  Pribilof 
Aleuts  in  maintaining  essential  serv- 
ices and  converting  to  an  economy  not 
primarily  reliant  on  sealing. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions specifically  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibilities  under  the  con- 
vention, such  as  conducting  scientific 
research  and  managing  the  fur  seal 
rookeries.  The  House  amendment  in- 
cludes a  special  condition  in  section 
105(c)  which  makes  authorizations 
beyond  1984  subject  to  extensions  of 
the  fur  seal  protocol.  While  the 
Senate  is  mindful  that  funds  cannot 
be  appropriated  imtil  authorized,  it  is 
permissible  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion subject  to  extension  of  the  proto- 
col. It  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  if  the 
protocol  is  delayed  during  renegoti- 
ation to  meet  the  intent  of  section 
105(c). 
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The  intent  of  section  210(b)  is  to 
provide  that  all  natives  of  the  PribUof 
Islands  who  are  Federal  employees  on 
October  28,  1983,  regardless  of  type  of 
appointment,  are  eligible  to  transfer 
specified  benefits  should  they  be  hired 
by  designated,  qualifying,  tribal  orga- 
nizations. This  avoids  an  inequity  to 
temporary  employees,  some  of  whom 
have  been  hired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regularly  for  many  years. 

H.R.  2840  will  accomplish  a  number 
of  worthwhile  objectives.  Over  the 
coming  years,  the  Government  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  because  the 
economy  of  the  islands  no  longer  will 
be  a  Federal  responsibility.  The  people 
will  become  self-sufficient  in  the  fish- 
eries, tourism,  and  other  industries. 
The  protection  of  wildlife,  as  required 
by  convention  and  Federal  law,  will  be 
accomplished  at  substantially  less  cost. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  House  leadership, 
the  House  committee,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Aleut  people  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  the  interested  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  development  of  this  re- 
sponsible and  compassionate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Aleut  people  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  were  transported  to  the  Pribi- 
lofs in  1786,  as  slaves,  by  their  Russian 
overseers.  They  were  brought  to  sup- 
port the  fur  trade.  After  197  years. 
Congress  today  will  liberate  these 
Aleuts  from  their  near-total  depend- 
ence upon  Government  and  sealing  for 
survival.  The  promise  made  to  the 
Aleuts,  under  the  terms  of  article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cession,  ratified  May  30, 
1867— that  they  shall  enjoy  within 
their  communities  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  with  opportimities  equal  to 
other  American  citizens— today  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  H.R.  2840. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the   transaction    of   routine   morning 
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be  extended  untU  6:10  p.m. 
_    same  terms  and  conditions. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
It  is  so  ordered. 


MJESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messates  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secret 


BUDGifr    RESCISSIONS   AND    DE- 
FERRALS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  ^RESIDENT— PM  78 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  tjie  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together   with   accompanying 
papers:  jwhich,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of    Janiiary    30,    1975.    was    referred 
jointly  io  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation*,    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget,]  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:57  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  2972.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
vide that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparability  ad- 
justment In  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 
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At  2:i2   p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  c  f  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goftz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
_  that  the  House  has  passed 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  92)  des- 
the  week  beginning  May  8, 
Municipal  Clerk  Week."  with 
in  which  it  requests  the 
of  the  Senate, 
message   also   aruiounced  that 
has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
the     concurrence     of     the 
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3tll3.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intema- 

C(  ffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980; 

3  >62.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 

und<  r  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 

unt  1  October  14.  1983; 

Rts.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

„  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 

designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
through  October  8.  1983,  as  "Na- 
S<ihoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983"; 

284.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 

Twenty-flfth  Anniversary  of  the 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


requ  esting  1 
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R|es.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
temtKjrary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
commur  Ity  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  3813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980; 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14.  1983; 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 2.  1983,  tlirough  October  8,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983"; 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  September  28.  1983.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1790.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Human  Development  Services), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal 
year  1982  report  on  children  in  foster  care 
under  voluntary  placement  agreements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1791.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation and  extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC- 1792.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 


sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  emergency 
military  assistance  to  Chad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1793.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  the  H  Street  Business  Community  Asso- 
ciation—Facade Renovation  Loan/Grant 
Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1794.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-62;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1795.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-63;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1796.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  August  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1797.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  relative  to  the  general 
supply  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1798.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  subsistence  allowances 
of  Government  employees  while  performing 
official  travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1799.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1800.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  allow  variable  Interest  rates  for 
Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC- 1801.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  claim  of  Theron  M.  Bradley,  Jr.,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Energy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1802.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Perrin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC- 1803.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  caseload  of  bankruptcy  courts 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1804.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Continuing  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Continu- 
ing Education  and  the  American  Work 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1805.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
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slstance  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  emergency 
military  assistance  to  Chad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1806.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement Operations.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  re- 
quests by  Sun  Exploration  and  Production 
Co..  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  and  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  for  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1807.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  In  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  September  20,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1808.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-64;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1809.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-66;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1810.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-67;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1811.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-65;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1812.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Planning  Officer  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mission's 1983  update  of  Its  report  and  plan; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-400.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Authorize  the 
President  To  Present  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  James  L.  Cadigan 
•Whereas,  on  February  26,  1945,   C"  Com- 
pany of  the  20th  Armored  Infantry  Battal- 
ion of  the  10th  Armored  Division  was  ad- 
vancing on  foot  with  a  mission  to  secure  the 
high  ground  north  of  Zerf,  Germany,  when 
the  point  of  the  company  and  the  3rd  Pla- 
toon were  attacked  by  heavy  enemy  fire 
from  rifle  grenades,  machine  gxins  and  hand 
grenades;  and 

"Whereas,  Lt.  James  L.  Cadigan,  foUowmg 
behind  with  his  platoon,  saw  that  the  3rd 
Platoon  was  hopelessly  pinned  down.  Lt.  Ca- 
digan refused  to  expose  his  men  to  deadly 
enemy  fire  and  instead,  carrying  a  machine 
gun  and  ammunition,  faced  the  enemy  fire 
alone,  repeatedly  risking  his  life  and  single- 
handedly  knocking  out  two  enemy  machine 
guns  and  two  enemies  armed  with  automatic 
weapons,  killing  fifty  enemies  and  capturing 
eighty-five;  and 


"Whereas,  these  acts  of  bravery,  witnessed 
by  Lt.  Cadlgan's  Army  Conmiandlng  Officer 
and  at  least  seven  others,  saved  two  pla- 
toons, made  it  possible  for  C"  Company  to 
evacuate  their  wounded,  reorganise  and  con- 
tinue their  attack,  and  contributed  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  capture  of  Zerf;  and 

"Whereas,  Lt.  Cadlgan's  commanding  offi- 
cer recommended  Lt.  Cadigan  for  a  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  acU  of  Most  extraordinary 
bravery';  and 

"V/hereas,  Lt.  Cadigan  has  been  denied 
the  Medal  of  Honor  due  to  the  admitted 
failure  of  his  commanding  officer  to  recom- 
mend Lt.  Cadigan  for  the  award  within  the 
specified  time  limitations;  and 

'Whereas,  Lt.  Cadigan  served  his  country 
bravely  and  honorably  and  today,  as  a 
Major,  USAR,  ret.,  is  rated  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  combat  related  wounds  and  Inju- 
ries sustained  during  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas,  Lt.  Cadigan  has  been  trying  for 
thirty-eight  years  to  obtain  the  decoration 
which  he  so  clearly  deserves  and  Lt.  Cadi- 
gan has  suffered  a  great  injustice  by  the 
failure  to  award  him  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  which  he  was  recommended;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  In 
1978  waived  the  time  limitation  for  Anthony 
Casamento  of  West  IsUp,  New  York,  who.  In 
1980,  was  finally  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor;  Now  therefore  be  it 

•'Resolved,  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to 
adopt  legislation  Immediately  authorizing 
the  President  to  present  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  James  L.  Cadigan;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  Commonwealth,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  James  L. 
Cadigan  of  Hlngham." 

POM-401.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.  19 
"Whereas,    Changes    in    national    policy 
have  evolved  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
competition  in  the  telephone  and  communi- 
cations industries;  and 

"Whereas.  This  change  in  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  court  nUings  instituting  a  process 
of  divestiture  for  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  which  will  result 
In  the  creation  of  Independent  regional  tele- 
phone corporations  such  as  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Company  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding local  telephone  service;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ability  of  these  local  tele- 
phone corporations  to  continue  providing 
quality  universal  basic  telephone  service  at 
affordable  rates  not  only  presently  but  also 
in  the  future  is  in  question;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  furnishing  of 
quality  universal  basic  telephone  service  at 
affordable  rates  for  all  Americans  is  essen- 
tial in  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  economy 
and  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
review  the  effects  of  the  American  Tele- 
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phone  and  Telegraph  Company  divestiture 
rulings  and  related  policies  and  decisions 
upon  the  ability  of  local  telephone  corpora- 
tions such  as  Pacific  Telephone  Company  to 
provide  quality  universal  basic  telephone 
service  at  affordable  rates  and  to  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  local  telephone  corporations 
including  their  continued  ability  to  provide 
basic  services  at  affordable  rates;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission." 

POM-402.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  30— 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recently  passed,  and  the  President 
signed,  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-424);  and 

"Whereas,  Under  Title  V  of  the  act 
(known  as  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982).  the  federal  taxes  on  trucks  and  semi- 
trailers were  increased  eight-fold  and  the 
gasoline,  diesel,  and  special  motor  fuel  tax 
rates  increased  five  cents  ($0.05)  per  gallon: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  enacted,  and  the  Governor  signed 
into  law,  an  increase  in  weight  fees  on 
trucks,  increasing  the  weight  fee  60  percent, 
and  added  two  cents  ($0.02)  per  gallon  to 
the  fuel  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  Truck  carriers  of  agricultural 
products  operate  on  a  seasonal  basis  consist- 
ing of  one  or  two  quarters  of  the  year;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow 
the  truck  carriers  of  agricultural  products 
to  pay  the  new  federal  highway  fees  enacted 
in  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982,  Title 
V  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982 
(P.L.  97-424).  on  an  apportioned  quarterly 
basis;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-403.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 

"Whereas,  In  1969,  the  Santa  Barbara  fed- 
eral ecological  preserve  and  buffer  zone 
were  established  by  then  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior Walter  Hickel  to  be  reserved  for  scien- 
tific, recreational  and  other  similar  uses; 
and 

"Whereas,  Pursuant  to  the  Marine  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1977,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Philip  Klutznick  established,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Carter,  the  Chan- 
nel Island  Marine  Sanctuary  to  protect  its 
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esthetic,  and  recreational  values; 


ecological, 
and 

"Where!  s.  In  1980.  the  Congress  and 
President  Carter  established  the  Channel 
Islands  NiitlonsJ  Park  to  protect  its  nation- 
ally sign^icant  natural,  scenic,  wildlife, 
marine,  ecological,  archaeological,  cultural, 
and  scientific  values;  and 

"Whereas.  Both  the  Channel  Islands 
Marine  Sanctuary  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
Ecological  Preserve  and  Buffer  Zone  are  en- 
vlronmenqally  sensitive  habitat  areas,  have 
nationally;  recognized  esthetic  and  recre- 
ational vaflues,  and  support  valuable  com- 
mercial fineries;  and 

"Wherefs,The  Channel  Islands,  surround- 
ed by  artd  partially  included  within  the 
Channel  Ifelands  Marine  Sanctuary,  support 
80  species  of  resident  and  migrant  birds, 
provide  breeding  and  pupping  su-eas  for  five 
species  of  $eals  and  sea  lions,  significant  for- 
aging and  breeding  areas  for  13  bird  species 
and  contajln  the  only  sUble  breeding  area 
for  the  Cilifomia  Brown  Pelican,  designat- 
ed an  endbngered  species  by  the  California 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game  pursuant  to 
the  California  SUte  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1970;  and 

"Whereis,  These  sanctuary,  preserve,  and 
buffer  zone  areas  are  biologically  productive 
areas,  contributing  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
Santa  Batbara  Channel,  and  therefore  the 
California  commercial  fishing  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  Oil  development  and  produc- 
tion withfa  any  of  these  three  areas  pre- 
sents serloijs  hazards  to  the  ecological,  es- 
thetic, re^eatlonal,  and  commercial  values 
of  these  aj-eas  and  greatly  Increases  the  por- 
tential  catastrophic  damage  to  these  re- 
sources in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill;  and 

"Whereiis,  Oil  development  and  produc- 
tion in  tqese  areas  would  have  significant 
adverse  impacts  on  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  clrectly  from  physical  interference 
during  all  stages  of  operations  and  indirect- 
ly from  ^duced  biological  productivity  of 
the  fisheries;  and 

"Whereas.  The  installation  of  oU  produc- 
tion platf  )rms  in  these  areas  would  reduce, 
on  an  inlividual  as  well  as  a  cumulative 
basis,  the  esthetic  and  therefore  recreation- 
al values  of  these  areas,  particularly  the 
Channel  1  slands  National  Park;  and 

"Where  IS.  By  federal  policy  and  regula- 
tion, no  leasing  or  oU  development  has  oc- 
curred in  any  of  the  areas  since  their  estab- 
lishment: {and 

"Whereiis,  Secretary  of  Interior  James 
Watt  has  consistently  attempted  to  reverse 
this  longstanding  policy;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolv'.d  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  >/  California,  jointly.  That  the  leg- 
islature 0  r  the  State  of  California  strongly 
urges  th(  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
gives  permanent,  except  in  case  of  national 
need,  stal  utory  protection  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ecol(  igical  preserve  and  its  adjunct,  the 
buffer  zcne,  and  to  the  Channel  Islands 
Marine  Si  inctuary;  and  be  it  further 

■■Resolv  E-d,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly tr  msmit  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  reso  ution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  tl  e  Interior  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Unii  ed  States  Senator  and  Member  of 
the  Hous  >  of  Representatives  in  the  Califor- 
nia delegi  ition.  and  to  the  chairperson  of  all 
committeKs  which  will  review  this  legisla- 
tion." 

POM-4)4.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legis  ature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 


the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  85 

"Whereas,  The  area  of  origin  statutes 
were  established  by  California  to  protect 
the  future  water  needs  of  the  areas  where 
water  originates  in  order  to  allow  develop- 
ment and  use  of  waters  temporarily  or  per- 
manently surplus  to  these  areas  by  distant 
regions;  and 

"Whereas,  The  area  of  origin  statutes  con- 
sist of  the  1931  County  of  Origin  Law.  the 
1933  Watershed  Protection  Act.  and  the 
1959  Delta  Protection  Act;  and 

"Whereas.  Protections  for  the  areas  of 
origin  have  been  included  as  conditions  in 
all  water  rights  issued  by  the  state  to  the 
federal  Central  Valley  Project;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is 
now  suing  the  state  seeking  to  repudiate 
any  obligation  of  the  federal  government  to 
comply  with  the  state's  County  of  Origin 
Law,  Watershed  Protection  Act,  Delta  I»ro- 
tectlon  Act,  and  area  of  origin  protections 
Included  In  water  right  decisions  issued  by 
the  state  to  the  federal  Central  Valley 
Project;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  is  also 
suing  the  state  on  the  legal  premise  that  the 
state's  protections  for  areas  of  origin  are  un- 
constitutional. In  that  they  violate  the  re- 
quirement in  the  California  Constitution 
that  water  be  used  reasonably  and  benefi- 
cially; and 

"Whereas,  A  successful  federal  lawsuit  to 
invalidate  California's  protections  for  areas 
of  origin  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  future  economies  and  land  values  in  the 
areas  of  origin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  lawsuit  to  invali- 
date the  state's  protections  for  the  areas  of 
origin  will  eliminate  any  support  in  the 
areas  of  origin  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  federal  water  projects  which  propose  to 
export  water  from  the  areas  of  origin;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  lawsuit  to  invali- 
date the  state's  protections  for  the  areas  of 
origin  will  eliminate  any  trust  in  California 
between  the  areas  of  origin  and  the  areas  of 
shortage  and  will  therefore  greatly  impede 
any  solution  to  California's  long-range 
water  problems;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  drop  its  litigation  against  the 
State  of  California  which  seeks  to  invalidate 
the  state's  area  of  origin  laws;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-405.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maui.  Hawaii  op- 
posing the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-406.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Nevada,  Calif,  opposing  the  Federal  litiga- 
tion attacking  the  California  area  of  origin 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


POM-407.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  CouncU  of  Yuba  City,  Calif,  requesting 
the  Federal  Government  to  withdraw  its 
lawsuit  with  respect  to  California  area  of 
origin  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-408.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  CouncU  of  the  town  of  Paradise,  Calif, 
relating  to  the  water  rights  of  areas  of 
origin  in  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-409.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 

'Whereas,  Ninety  percent  of  sdl  people  on 
welfare  are  women  and  children;  and 

"Whereas,  Sixty-four  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies headed  by  women  in  California  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program;  and 

"Whereas,  A  woman,  on  the  average, 
earns  less  than  sixty  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  a  man;  and 

"Whereas.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  the  fully 
employed  women  in  the  United  States  earn 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year;  and 

"Whereas.  The  systematic  reduction  in 
work  incentives  hits  hardest  at  the  families 
whose  earnings  are  at  or  near  the  minimum 
wage  and  whose  work  efforts  should  be  sup- 
ported rather  than  discouraged;  and 

'Whereas.  A  recent  study  has  described 
the  reduction  of  work  incentives  as  counter- 
productive because  the  government  may  ul- 
timately have  to  increase  welfare  payments 
to  a  mother  who  curtails  her  work  effort; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  hereby  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  changes  made  by  the  federal  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
which  reduce  the  incentive  for  mothers  who 
are  covered  by  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program  to  work. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-410.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
To  Terminate  Federal  Subsidies  of  Cer- 
tain Domestic  Steel  Companies 
"Whereas.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration controversially   proposes  to   import 
some  three  million  tons  a  year  of  semi-fin- 
ished   steel    slabs    from    the    government- 
owned  British  Steel  Corporation,  thereby 
causing  the  closing  of  domestic  steel-making 
facilities  and  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  potential  dislocation  within  the 
domestic  steel  production  industry  is  com- 
pounded by  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Company  proposals  to  import  subsidized 
steel  slabs  from  Brazil;  and 

■'Whereas,  with  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try just  emerging  from  its  worst  depression 
in  many  years,  the  achievement  of  the 
aforementioned  designs  would  detrimentally 
affect  the  American  economy  and  flagrantly 
discriminate  against  thousands  of  laid-off 


employees  in  the  steel  and  allied  and  sup- 
port industries;  and 

"Whereas,  coupled  with  recent  purchases 
of  construction  steel  from  Japan  and  Korea, 
the  intended  purchases  of  foreign  steel 
manifestly  violate  the  1974  Trade  Act. 
which  prohibits  unfair  trade  practices  for 
the  import  of  subsidized  steel;  and 

"Whereas,  the  prospect  of  the  United 
States  corporations  faithlessly  soliciting  for- 
eign steel  producers  after  being  given  tax 
breaks  to  modernize  domestic  steel  produc- 
tion plants  is  particularly  offensive  to  steel 
laborers  who  are  cognizant  that,  in  the  case 
of  Brazil,  the  proposed  arrangement  would 
be  with  the  sUte-owned  steel  company  of  a 
military  dictatorship  which  has  been  widely 
condemned  In  recent  years  for  the  jailing  of 
leaders  of  the  metalworkers  union;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  terminate  Fed- 
eral subsidies  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  and 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  unless 
the  said  companies  cease  to  purchase  steel 
from  Great  Britain,  Brazil  or  any  other 
country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-411.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  CouncU  of  the  town  of  Superior. 
Ariz.,  requesting  passage  of  legislation  to  aid 
the  copper  Industry  and  Improve  economic 
conditions  in  the  copper  mining  communi- 
ties of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 

I1&I1C6> 

POM-412.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  62 
"Whereas.  SmaU  business  is  the  backbone 
of  the  nation's  economy,  providing  the  ma- 
jority of  jobs  and  product  innovations  in  the 
private  sector,  and  producing  over  half  of  aU 
goods  and  services;  and 

"Whereas.  Renewed  economic  prosperity 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  small 
business  sector;  and 

"Whereas,  The  economic  climate  for  smaU 
business  has  worsened,  resulting  in  increas- 
ing numbers  of  smaU  business  faUures,  and 
their  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing from  traditional  sources;  and 

"Whereas,  SmaU  businesses  need  access  to 
new,  alternative  sources  of  capital;  and 

"Whereas,  The  SmaU  Business  Participat- 
ing Debenture  constitutes  a  new  financing 
instrument  which  wUl  promote  investment 
in  small  business,  and  provide  needed  cap- 
ital to  smaU  firms  with  potential  for  growth 
and  employment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  of  the 
Small  Business  Participating  Debenture  was 
a  priority  of  both  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  and  the  California 
State  Conference  on  Small  Business;  and 

•Whereas,  California's  Small  Business 
Participating  Debenture  tax  benefits  wUl  be 
a  more  effective  incentive  to  investment  if 
there  are  federal  benefits,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence between  federal  and  state  taxation 
levels;  and 

"Whereas,  California  has  legislation  pre- 
pared to  match  the  federal  SmaU  Business 
Participating  Debenture,  pending  Congres- 
sional action;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  joinUy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 


spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  S.  842  by  Senator 
Weicker  establishing  the  Small  Business 
Participating  Debenture;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Caltfomla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-413.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  25 
"Whereas.  EliglbUlty  for  aid  under  the 
federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  for 
the  Aged.  Blind,  and  Disabled  program  is 
determined  in  part  upon  the  value  of  re- 
sources held  by  an  appUcant  for  or  recipient 
of  aid,  excluding  the  value  of  the  applicant's 
or  recipient's  home;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
home  are  simUarly  excluded  from  eligibUity 
calculations  only  if  applied  within  three 
months  of  receipt  to  the  purchase  of  an- 
other home;  and 

'Whereas,  These  restrictions  create  an 
undue  hardship  by  jeopardizing  eUgibUity 
for  aid  as  to  an  appUcant  or  recipient  who 
carries  a  promissory  note  upon  the  sale  of 
his  or  her  home  as  an  alternative  to  conven- 
tional financing,  in  that  the  total  proceeds 
from  such  a  sale  are  not  immediately  avaU- 
able  for  use  in  the  purchase  of  another 
home;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  to 
revise  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled  program 
to  exclude  from  considerations  of  eUgiblity 
for  aid  the  value  of  any  promissory  note 
held  by  an  applicant  or  recipient  upon  the 
sale  of  his  or  her  home,  provided  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  note  are  expended  within 
three  months  of  receipt  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  another  home  or  for  rental  of  a 
principal  residence;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security." 
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of  Washington  and  began  serving  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 1953;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Jackson  served  for 
many  years  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfftUrs 
and  its  successor  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  and 

""Whereas,  during  his  tenure  as  chairman 
many  significant  changes  were  made  in  fed- 
eral laws  affecting  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Jackson  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  two  laws  which 
greatly  enhanced  self-government  by  the 
people  of  Guam— the  1968  "elected  gover- 
nor" law  and  the  1972  "Guam's  Non-voting 
Delegate  to  Congress"  law;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Jackson  frequently 
stood  as  an  advocate  for  the  territories  and 
Guam  in  particular;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  felt  the 
loss  of  a  true  friend  when  they  learned  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  Senator  Jackson; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behjdf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  extends  sincere  condolences  to  the 
famUy  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
""Scoop"  Jackson;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  extends  its  condolences  to  the 
people  of  Washington  who  have  lost  one  of 
their  finest  sons;  and  be  if  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Senator  Jackson,  Helen  Jackson;  to  the 
Governor  of  Washington;  to  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  Guam's  Congressional 
Delegate;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 


POM-414.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  States  Conference  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers  relating  to  Qantas 
Airlines;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-415.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Mateo  County. 
Calif.,  urging  Qantas  Airways  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  to  engage  in  further  ne- 
gotiations in  order  to  restore  jobs  to  former 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-416.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Resolution  No.  291 
"Whereas.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  by  the  people 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1530.  A  bUl  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  blU  (S.  1003)  to 
extend  and  revise  the  provisions  of  the 
ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
and  the  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978 
(Rept.  No.  98-246). 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-247). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  214:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1499. 

S.  Res.  216:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  668. 

S.  Res.  217:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  948. 
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By  Mr.  X)MENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  recommendation 
without  aiiendment: 

S.  Res.  %\b-  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  40te(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  19p4  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  SJ  53  (Rept.  No.  98-248). 

By  Mr.  JSIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  tne  title: 

S.  1388.  [A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Co4e,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compelisatlon  for  disabled  veterans  and 
to  Increas*  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chlldilen  of  veterans  (Rept.  No.  98-249) 
(togetherwlth  additional  views). 

By  Mr.  tKDLE.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment; 

S.  1847.  [a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  International 
Coffee  A^eement,  1983  (Rept.  No.  98-250). 


ICUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  fc^owlng  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  k»ERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  6  Member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national $roadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  i|985  (Ex.  Rept,  No.  98-18)  (togeth- 
er with  additional  views). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  comnittee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  fiivorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Brig.  Gen.  William  P. 
Winkler,  Jr..  U.S.  Army,  to  be  major 
general.  Brig.  Gen.  Tracey  E.  Strevey, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  major  general. 
Gen.  Je-ome  F.  O'Malley,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  to  the  grade  of 
general,  l.t.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze, 
U.S.  Air  Porce,  to  be  reassigned  to  the 
grade  of  general,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
D.  Russ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  reas- 
signed t<  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. I  as  k  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  E  cecutive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Pri  jsident,  in  addition,  in  the  Air 
Force  th  ;re  are  3  appointments  to  the 
grade  o  captain  (list  begins  with 
Philip  N  Brown)  and  in  the  Air  Porce 
there  are  1,588  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Gsry  J.  Abbate).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
CoNGREspioNAL  RECORD  and  to  savc  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  tlie  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formatioii  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nomination  lists  appeared  in 
the  Record  of  September  20,  1983  at 
the  end  i  »f  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
J  DINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  assist  in  lessening  the 
impact  on  communities  of  rapid  growth  re- 
sulting from  energy  or  resource  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG; 
S.  1898.  A  bill  relating  to  deposit  relief  of 
small   business;   to   the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH; 
S.  1899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  scientific 
or  educational  organizations  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  finance  scientific  or  educa- 
tional facilities  or  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  enforce  applicable  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws  and  directives  so  as 
to  promote  pay  equity  and  eliminate  wage- 
setting  practices  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity  and  result  in 
discriminatory    wage    differentials;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  price  level  adjust- 
ed mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Jepsen); 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  the  9-diglt  ZIP 
Code  remains  voluntary,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  1903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winnie  M. 
Tse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
cher); 
S.  1904.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  increase  the  use  of  formal 
advertising  in  the  procurement  of  property 
and   services,    to    limit    the    circumstances 
under  which  such  department  may  award 
contracts  by  negotiation,  to  establish  addi- 
tional requirements  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  contracts  by  such  department, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  1905.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foundation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  for  the  des- 
ignation   of    July    20,    1984,    as    "National 
P.O.W./M.I.A.    Recognition   Day";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badcus,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bingaman. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  DoBiENici,  Mr.  Durenbehger, 
Mr.  EIacleton,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAITM,  Mr.  Ladtenberg,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ndnn, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
EUid  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 


lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 2,  1983,  through  October  8,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983";  read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey, 
a  prograim  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  reads  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thttrmond,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    East,    and    Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  Res.  231.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  faithfully  enforce 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  Res.  232.  Resolution  in  honor  of  Carl 
Yastrzemski  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox;  submit- 
ted and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  in  less- 
ening the  impact  on  communities  of 
rapid  growth  resulting  from  energy  or 
resource  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ENERGY  COMMUNITY  SELF-HELP  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
western  Colorado  has  the  energy 
sources  America  desperately  needs- 
enough  gas  and  coal  to  keep  the 
United  States  going  for  decades. 

But  how  fast  these  resources  can  be 
developed,  and  at  what  social,  econom- 
ic, and  environmental  cost  to  our 
State,  depends  on  reversing  Federal 
policies  which  hinder  prudent  and  or- 
derly development. 

In  an  area  smaller  than  our  13  orig- 
inal States,  western  Colorado  has  a 
trillion  barrels  of  oil  locked  in  shale;  at 
least  half  is  now  economically  recover- 
able with  a  market  value  of  $17  tril- 
lion. The  State  also  has  500  billion 
tons  of  coal  and  500  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  Increible  though  it  may 
seem,  every  home,  car,  factory,  and 
office  building  in  the  United  States 
could  be  fueled  by  Colorado  energy  at 
present  rates  of  use,  for  the  next  100 
years. 

But  producing  and  marketing  even  a 
fraction  of  this  immense  energy  poten- 
tial will  require  massive  development. 

If  Colorado's  energy  is  even  partially 
developed,  no  fewer  than  25  new  com- 
munities would  be  needed  for  Colora- 
do and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  over 
the  next  10  to  20  years.  Colorado's 
population    potentially    will    increase 


more  than  100  percent;  if  this  hap- 
pens, at  least  40  new  schools,  28,000 
miles  of  roads,  71,000  homes  must  be 
built;  road  bridges— once  only  crossed 
by  schoolbuses— must  be  converted  to 
support  18-wheel  dump  trucks.  Dozens 
of  mvuilclpal  buildings,  jails,  courts, 
water  treatent  facilities,  hospitals— the 
list  seems  endless— must  be  erected. 

Colorado's  energy  development  has 
had  a  checkered  past.  Coal  and  oil 
shale  development  projects  have  been 
started,  closed  and  started  again  at 
almost  a  dizzying  pace.  Even  though 
large-scale  energy  production  has  not 
yet  begun,  Colorado  is  already  experi- 
encing acute  growing  pains.  Popula- 
tion in  western  Colorado  is  already  up 
25  percent  in  less  than  a  decade.  De- 
mands on  water  supply  are  already 
severe.  Where  less  than  a  decade  ago 
violent  crime  was  unheard  of  in  some 
frontier  towns,  some  cities  are  faced 
with  400-percent  and  even  higher  in- 
creases In  violent  crimes.  Housing  is 
scarce;  incredibly,  there  is  no  measura- 
ble apartment  vacancy  rate.  And  when 
housing  is  found,  it  is  expensive. 

Already  Colorado's  environmental 
shroud  is  beginning  to  tear;  the  State's 
renowned  lakes  and  streams  are  under 
enormous  fishing  pressure;  dust  from 
mining  and  construction  is  sometimes 
making  it  difficult  for  some  in  Colora- 
do to  breathe;  traffic  congestion  is  at 
times  worse  than  that  experienced  in 
New  York  City. 

Right  now,  two  major  oil  shale 
projects  are  underway.  Union  Oil's 
first  commercial-size  shale  plant  will 
begin  production  this  year.  Union  is  al- 
ready planning  construction  for  a 
larger  plant  that  will  extract  oil  from 
shale  in  1988.  ^  _.    , 

The  second  shale  project— Cathedral 
Bluffs— is  now  in  final  negotiations  for 
a  $2  billion  Federal  loan  guarantee 
from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
to  begin  plant  construction. 

Just  these  two  projects  alone  will 
create  5,000  new  jobs  in  communities 
that  now  cannot  house  or  provide  the 
necessary  services  to  its  current  popu- 
lations. . 

These  human  needs  are  great,  varied 
and  expensive  to  satisfy.  But  before 
any  large-scale  development  takes 
place,  these  needs  must  be  met  imme- 
diately. Hospitals  and  roads  carmot  be 
erected  after  the  population  arrives; 
they  must  be  in  place  beforehand.  The 
same  is  true  for  water  treatment  facili- 
ties, schools,  jails,  and  all  the  other  es- 
sentials of  urban  living. 

And  so  the  dilemma:  Social  chaos 
wiU  result  if  needed  facilities  are  not 
available  before,  or  at  least  when,  the 
population  booms.  Yet  such  facilities 
are  financed  by  property  taxes  which 
become  available  too  late.  Indeed  it 
takes  at  least  2  years  from  the  time 
that  new  commercial  and  residential 
properties  are  constructed  for  them  to 
be  assessed  and  tax  payments  to  begin. 


This  2  year  "tax  lag"  Is  an  acute 
problem  in  western  Colorado.  One 
study  shows  that  the  capital  needs  of 
Colorado's  new  and  booming  towns 
will  exceed  revenues  by  more  than  a  5- 
to-1  margin,  and  It  Is  not  Inconceivable 
that  this  deficit  may  never  be  made 
up. 

As  It  so  often  happened  in  the  past, 
Coloradans  are  meeting  these  growth 
problems  head-on  with  creativity  and 
resourcefulness.  Elected  officials  are 
rewriting  their  policies  to  do  all  they 
can  to  Insure  that  development  keeps 
pace  with  social  needs.  No  less  than  a 
dozen  citizens  commissions  are  analyz- 
ing future  energy-related  growth,  and 
estimating  what  facilities  are  needed 
where  and  when. 

The  State  legislature  has  enacted 
legislation  to  allow  firms  to  prepay 
their  State  and  local  property  taxes, 
and  these  prepaid  taxes— the  amount 
an  energy  firm  will  owe  the  State  the 
next  5  to  15  years— will  help  finance 
facilities  needed  today. 

The  legislature  has  also  enacted  sev- 
erance taxes  which  wlU  raise  money 
once  energy  production  begins. 

To  their  credit,  energy  firms  are  con- 
tributing significant  energy  impact 
sums  In  anticipation  of  future  profits. 
One  firm,  Union  OU,  will  invest  more 
than  $60  million,  including  $22  million 
to  house  employees  and  $12  million  to 
help  upgrade  local  roads,  increase 
police  protection  and  water  treatment, 
build  a  new  school,  and  finance  new 
fire  protection  and  recreation  services. 
Western  Energy  Corp.  just  signed  an 
agreement  to  provide  more  than  $60 
million  to  offset  impacts  caused  by  a 
new  coal  mine.  Another  firm  wlU  fi- 
nance a  new  school  with  interest-free 
loans.  Other  firms  are  following  suit. 

Although  the  sums  contributed  by 
energy  firms  are  significant,  they  do 
not  meet  all  the  needs  created  by  re- 
source development.  Fortunately, 
energy  firms  want  to  contribute  more, 
and  every  impact  aid  dollar  is  feverish- 
ly desired  by  local  officials. 

What  hinders  energy  firms  from 
contributing  more  money  is  Federal 
tax  law.  Even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  most  to  gain  from 
energy  development— at  least  $40  bil- 
lion in  new  tax  revenues  and  achieve- 
ment of  its  national  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence—Washington has  been 
strangely  silent  about  the  needs  cre- 
ated by  energy  development.  Worse, 
tax  policy  discourages  local  initiatives 
to  resolve  the  problem. 

One  fact  must  be  made  clear.  No  one 
in  Colorado  expects  large  Federal 
energy  impact  aid  programs  nor. 
frankly,  are  such  programs  wanted. 
We  are  aware  that,  with  a  Federal 
budget  projecting  $200  billion  in 
future  deficits,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
costly  Federal  direct  aid  program  will 
be  created.  Moreover,  Coloradans 
oppose  traditional  Washington  solu- 
tions that  only  throw  money  at  a  prob- 


lem. With  some  exceptions,  such  pro- 
grams are  uncertain,  undesirable,  have 
no  return  on  the  original  investment 
Euid  are  insensitive  to  local  needs. 

But  what  Colorado  rightfully  ex- 
pects is  the  Federal  Government  to 
end  those  practices  that  interfere  with 
local  energy  Impact  Initiatives. 

That  is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today. 

There  are  two  inequities  in  current 
tax  law  that  my  bill  seeks  to  address. 
First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
gives  energy  firms  a  Federal  tax  de- 
duction for  paying  their  State  and 
local  taxes,  but  only  1  year  at  a  time. 
Thus,  a  company  has  an  incentive  not 
to  prepay  its  State  and  local  taxes, 
even  though  Colorado  law  allows  it  to 
do  so,  because  Federal  tax  law  only 
gives  a  tax  deduction  for  paying  year 
by  year.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  per- 
mits energy  firms  to  prepay  State  and 
local  taxes  and  get  a  Federal  tax  de- 
duction for  doing  so. 

The  second  obstacle  in  tax  law  is 
that  it  provides  no  certainty  about  the 
tax  treatment  of  expenses  Incurred  by 
industry  for  energy  Impact  assistance. 
Contributions  made  by  energy  firms  to 
local  governments  that  finance  com- 
munity facilities  should  be  a  normal 
business  expense,  and  therefore  feder- 
ally deductible  the  same  year  it  is 
made,  but  it  Is  not.  Energy  firms  lack 
clear  guidance  about  what  constitutes 
deductible  expenses  for  energy  impact 
assistance.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  made  one  arbitrary  ruling 
after  another  in  this  area.  The  result? 
There  Is  no  financial  incentive— in 
fact,  there  is  a  powerful  disincentive— 
for  energy  firms  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  the  necessary  services. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  tax 
uncertainty  that  is  so  pervasive  in  this 
tax  area.  First,  expenses  are  only  de- 
ductible if  they  are  made  by  a  "going 
trade  or  business."  The  problem  with 
oil  shale  development  Is  that  it  is  a 
capital-intensive  industry  with  long 
leadtime  necessary  before  production 
begins.  Thus,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  that  energy  impact 
contributions  are  not  deductible  in  the 
year  made;  rather,  they  are  capitalized 
as  a  cost  of  the  total  project,  making 
tax  relief  possible  only  at  the  sale  of 
the  project  or  at  the  end  of  the  useftil 
life  of  the  project. 

The  second  problem  is  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  chari- 
table contributions  section.  This  sec- 
tion provides  deductions  made  for  con- 
tributions to  a  civic  or  charitable  pur- 
pose. To  qualify  as  a  deduction  imder 
this  section,  the  contribution  can  only 
be  for  a  "benevolent  purpose"  and 
cannot  benefit  the  firm  making  the 
contribution.  Thus,  if  a  firm  provides 
funds  to  build  a  school  for  the  chU- 
dren  of  a  community  in  which  its  em- 
ployees   will    live,    the    firm    cannot 
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deduct  t  tiese  expenses  under  section 
167. 

To  ellnlnate  any  uncertainty,  my 
legislatidn  creates  a  new  section  in  the 
tax  codfe  providing  deductions  for 
energy  impact  expenditures.  My  ap- 
proach i|  simple.  Energy  firms  whose 
assessed  value  exceeds  $50  million 
upon  coitipletion  will  be  able  to  deduct 
contributions  in  the  yesw  made  for  fa- 
cilities of  services  contributed  to  State 
and  local  areas  where  there  is  signifi- 
cant energy  development. 

Is  thlsllegislation  necessary?  Let  me 
quote  frim  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received:] 

.  .  .  the  only  relief  offered  for  money  ad- 
vanced fir  mitigation  of  socio-economic 
impact  is!  prepayment  of  future  'ad  valo- 
rem" or  ieverance  tax  .  .  .  Allowing  this 
(prepayment)  to  be  expensed  in  the  year  it 
was  expeided  would  be  extremely  helpful 
.  .  .  propef ly  constructed  tax  benefits  to  en- 
courage support  of  community  facility  de- 
velopment should  not  have  to  be  limited— 
they  coul4  be  planned  to  give  the  developers 
Incentive  to  minimize  them.— Roger  Loper, 
President  J  Chevron  Shale  OH  Company. 

.  .  .  Thq  tax  treatment  of  sums  contribut- 
ed to  helrt  finance  community  development 
projects  designed  to  mitigate  socio-economic 
impacts  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances ol  each  gift.  To  encourage  impact 
mitigatior  contributions,  legislation  should 
permit  payments  credited  against  future  tax 
liabilities  |to  be  deducted  in  the  year  paid 
rather  th^n  in  the  year  of  tax  obligation.— 
P.  D.  EMnnstedt,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Exxon  Coinpany,  U.S.A. 

There  la  no  specific  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Reveiue  Code  covering  amounts  con- 
tributed tc  mitigate  socio-economic  impacts. 
Depending  upon  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding^ particular  contribution  and  the 
nature  olTthe  assistance,  expenditures  in- 
ciirred  may  or  may  not  be  deductible  for 
federal  Income  tax  purposes.  This  uncer- 
tainty quite  often  causes  needless  concern 
in  the  deasion-making  process  regarding  po- 
tential intact  assistance  .  .  .  legislation  en- 
compassiog  a  current  deduction  for  such  ex- 
penditure^ is  badly  needed.— John  M.  Hop- 
kins. President.  Union  Oil. 

(legislation  to)  encourage  the  prepayment 
of  state  severance  taxes  and  property  taxes 
would  encourage  the  utilization  of  this 
method  ti  provide  the  upfront  financing  of 
local  faculties  and  services  impacted  by  such 
development.— Harry  Bowes.  Executive  Vice 
PresidentI  Colorado  Counties,  Inc. 

Here  i^  how  my  bill  would  work  once 
it  is  enadted:  First,  if  a  State  allows  for 


prepaid 


property  taxes  and  the  taxes 


are  usee  for  needs  related  to  energy 
growth,  arge  energy  projects— at  least 
$50  rniii  on  In  taxable  property  or  in 
projecte  i  income— can  prepay  its  State 
taxes,  aid  deduct  such  payments  in 
the  year  the  payment  is  made. 

Seconc ,  my  bill  creates  a  new  section 
in  the  Jitemal  Revenue  Code  that 
provides  a  deduction  for  energy  impact 
assistance  expenditures.  Large  energy 
firms  will  qualify  for  this  deduction  if 
their  ei  ergy  impact  contribution  is 
paid  to  i.  unit  for  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  help  pay  for  facilities  or 
services  the  entire  community  can  use, 
like   hospitals,   roads,   schools,   parks. 


fire  and  police  protection,  water 
supply,  and  governmental  administra- 
tion. 

Consider  a  real  life  example  of  the 
current  problems,  and  how  my  legisla- 
tion offers  a  solution. 

Union  Oil  is  building  a  $500  million, 
10,000  barrel  per  day  oil  shale  plant 
that  wlU  be  finished  by  mid- 1983.  It 
has  contributed  substantial  sums  to 
Impact  mitigation,  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion. Let  us  look  at  a  specific  exam- 
ple—a $500,000  cash  contribution 
made  to  Parachute  for  fire  protection 
for  the  town. 

They  carmot  write  the  cost  off  as  a 
civic  and  charitable  contribution  be- 
cause they  theoretically  will  make  use 
of  the  fire  services,  so  they  do  not 
meet  the  benevolence  test  now  re- 
quired in  law.  They  carmot  claim  it  as 
a  cost  of  doing  business  because  the 
principal  beneficiary  is  likely  to  be  the 
town  of  Parachute,  and  not  the  com- 
pany. 

They  are  likely  to  capitalize  to  in- 
clude the  cost  as  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project,  and  then  depreciate  it 
over  the  useful  life.  A  $500,000  contri- 
bution added  to  a  $500  million  project 
will  not  provide  a  tax  incentive  to 
make  this  and  other  types  of  contribu- 
tions. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with 
what  I  believe  should  be  the  purpose 
of  both  national  and  local  energy 
policy:  To  build  energy  projects  that 
are  technically  sound,  environmental- 
ly responsible  and  financially  reward- 
ing—all located  in  communities  whose 
facilities,  services,  and  infrastructures 
can  support,  with  minimum  stress,  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  employees  and 
their  families  who  will  be  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  each  of  these 
projects. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  this 
goal  in  three  ways: 

First,  it  removes  Federal  tax  obsta- 
cles preventing  full  local  government- 
industry  cooperation  in  jointly  plan- 
ning any  large  energy  projects.  Essen- 
tially, this  bill  removes  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  negative  force  in 
energy  project  planning  and  energy 
impact  mitigation.  Local  governments 
will  be  free  to  negotiate  the  best  deal 
they  can  about  how  much  financial 
help  will  be  required  from  new  devel- 
opments before  the  necessary  State 
and  local  permits  will  be  issued.  Both 
the  energy  firms  and  local  officials 
will  know  that  whatever  sums  are  con- 
tributed, they  will  be  deductible  from 
Federal  tax  returns. 

The  fact  remains  unchallenged  that 
healthy  communities  mean  increased 
morale,  less  turnover,  higher  produc- 
tivity, faster  construction  and  lower 
costs  in  energy  development  in  the 
long  nan.  Thus,  energy  firms  will  ulti- 
mately save  vast  sums  if  they  pay— as 
many  are  willing  to  do— adequate  at- 
tention to  front-end  community 
impact  mitigation  measures.  It  also  en- 


courages communities  and  companies 
to  become  allies  Instead  of  adversaries 
In  plaiming  for  the  future. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  tax  certain- 
ty and  tax  simplicity.  Energy  firms 
that  meet  limited  criteria  will  know 
for  certain  If  they  can  deduct  from 
their  Federal  returns  their  prepaid 
taxes  or  energy  impact  contributions 
on  line  faster. 

Third,  the  bill  will  not,  over  time, 
lose  revenues  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. For  the  most  part,  this  legislation 
only  accelerates  Federal  tax  deduc- 
tion; it  does  not  create  any  new  Feder- 
al tax  subsidy.  In  fact,  this  bill  will 
likely  accelerate  revenues  for  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  as  It  will  help  reduce 
delays  In  meeting  socio-economic 
energy  impacts  associated  with  large- 
scale  energy  production.  With  these 
delays,  reduced  energy  production  can 
begin  faster,  as  will  Federal  revenues. 

Fourth,  this  bUl  will  benefit  all  com- 
munities nationwide  feeling  the  bur- 
dens associated  with  energy  develop- 
ment. This  is  not  a  bill  of  special  Inter- 
est In  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West.  Whether  it  is  a  new  coal 
mine  in  Permsylvania,  or  a  major  drill- 
ing operation  in  Texas,  or  a  new  syn- 
fuel  plant  in  Kentucky,  energy  impact- 
ed communities  will  profit  from  this 
legislation. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Colora- 
do Municipal  League,  Colorado  Coun- 
ties, Inc.,  National  League  of  Cities, 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, and  individual  oil  and  gas  firms. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion In  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  Ev- 
anston,  Wyo.  All  of  the  public  wit- 
nesses enthusiastically  endorsed  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
letters  that  I  have  received  endorsing 
this  legislation  be  Inserted,  and  that 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  developed 
by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  be  Insert- 
ed as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colorado  Mttnicipal  Leagoe, 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  26, 1982. 
Hon.  Bill  Armstrong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Biix:  We  want  you  to  know  of  our 
continuing  support  for  S.  1919  and  our  will- 
ingness to  testify  when  hearings  are  sched- 
uled. We  certainly  would  encourage  and  ap- 
preciate regional  hearings  in  the  state.  We 
commend  you  for  the  approach  taken  to- 
wards energy  impact  mitigation  in  this  legis- 
lation. Prepayment  deductions  will  give 
companies  an  important  incentive  to  pro- 
vide the  "up-front"  financing  needed  by 
local  governments  in  dealing  with  energy 
development. 

Our  Energy  Impact  Committee,  chaired 
by  Rangely  Mayor  Peggy  Rector,  studies 


Issues  regarding  energy  development  affect- 
ing cities  and  towns,  and  wishes  to  convey 
formally  several  points  on  S.  1919. 

First,  the  Committee  feels  some  type  of 
state  and  local  government  consultation  to 
the  Treasury  Department  ought  to  be  built 
Into  the  bill.  We  have  a  statutory  process  in 
Colorado  for  the  review  and  approval  of 
state  severance  tax  prepayments.  Our  city 
and  town  officials  beUeve  that  it  has  worked 
reasonable  well.  The  Committee  feels  that 
such  consultation  is  Important  as  a  means 
of  reviewing  what  impact  mitigation  plans 
and  policies  a  company  has  developed.  We 
believe  that  the  Treasury  Department 
should  give  consideration  to  such  consulU- 
tion  In  acting  upon  a  prepayment  request. 
As  municipal  officials,  however,  we  are  not 
asking  for  any  type  of  veto  over  a  prepay- 
ment request,  merely  consultation. 

Secondly,  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
$50  million  threshold  for  eligible  faculties 
may  treat  unfairly  smaller  companies  which 
may  be  Just  as  wlUing  to  prepay  taxes  as 
larger  companies.  Perhaps  some  revision  is 
necessary  here. 

PlnaUy,  the  Committee  especlaUy  sup- 
ports the  feature  in  your  legislation  which 
allows  a  company  to  claim  a  deduction  for 
the  underwriting  of  any  local  government 
bonds  or  issues  used  to  finance  public  serv- 
ices or  facilities. 

As  always,  we  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  our  views  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  on  enactment  of  S.  1919. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  G.  Bueche, 

Executive  Director. 

Colorado  Counties,  Inc., 
Deni>er,  Colo.,  October  IS,  1981. 
Senator  William  Armstrong, 
Senator  Gary  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Armstrong  and  Hart:  Col- 
orado Counties,  Inc.  together  with  the  coun- 
ties in  Northwest  Colorado  directly  and  indi- 
rectly affected  by  potential  oU  shale  devel- 
opment appreciate  your  recent  announce- 
ments to  introduce  biUs  that  would  encour- 
age prepayment  of  oU  shale  royalties  and 
taxes.  Your  proposals  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  such  prepayments  has  the  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  this  organization. 

The  prepayment  of  both  state  severances 
taxes  and  property  taxes  was  specif  icaUy  au- 
thorized by  the  Colorado  General  Assembly 
this  year.  Your  bills  woiUd  encourage  the 
utUization  of  this  method  to  provide  the  up- 
front financing  of  local  faculties  and  serv- 
ices impacted  by  such  development.  Prepay- 
ment of  federal  rentals  and  royalties  would 
also  be  encouraged. 

The  legislature  this  year  also  Increased 
the  amount  of  federal  mineral  royalties  for 
energy  Impact  assistance  and  distributed 
the  entire  balance  of  the  OU  Shale  Trust 
fund  in  order  to  deal  with  energy  impacts. 
We  appreciate  your  efforts  at  the  federal 
level  to  address  this  important  issue. 

We  also  believe  that  pending  legislation  to 
amend  federal  oU  shale  leasing  procedures 
should  also  address  the  socioeconomic 
impact  issue.  We  encourage  your  joint  sup- 
port of  language  to  recognize  Colorado  stat- 
ute 34-63-104  related  to  oU  shale  leasing 
funds  (see  attachment).  Your  assistance  to 
have  the  federal  laws  be  consistent  with 
Colorado  law  would  be  appreciated. 


Please  let  me  or  Jim  Evans  of  my  staff 
know  if  you  have  any  questions  on  this 
Issue. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  P.  Bowes. 
Executive  Director. 

Rocky  Moxjntain  Oil 
&  Gas  Association,  Inc., 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  21,  1982. 
Hon.  William  L.  Armstrong. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  This  letter  Is  to 
offer  the  support  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
OU  and  Gas  Association  Committee  on  OU 
Shale  for  your  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion. The  Energy  Community  Self-Help  Act 
of  1981. 

Hopefully,  with  the  support  of  industry 
and  state,  county  and  local  governments, 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  1982  and 
provide  a  means  to  assist  local  governments 
with  the  financial  impacts  in  energy  impact- 
ed areas. 

If  we  may  be  assistance  in  furthering  S. 
1919.  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  or  Jess 
Cooper  at  our  RMOGA  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^,      . 

Again,  our  thanks  for  your  sponsorship  oi 

S.  1919. 

Sincerely, 

D.  Roger  Loper, 

Chairman, 
RMOGA  Committee  on  Oil  Shale. 

WRrTTEN  Statement  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co, 


Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  an  integrat- 
ed energy  and  chemicals  company  head- 
quartered in  BartlesvUle,  Oklahoma,  is  pur- 
suing oU  and  gas,  oU  shale,  geothermal,  tar 
sands  and  other  energy  and  strategic  miner- 
als exploration  and  production  activities  In 
the  United  States  and.  in  particular,  areas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Trans-Moun- 
tain West  including  the  states  of  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  and  Utah.  PhUlips  recognizes  and 
understands  that  large-scale  energy  develop- 
ment can  Impose  a  temporary  burden  upon 
communities  and  local  governments  during 
the  early  stages  of  such  development  due  to 
rapid  population  growth  and  the  resultant 
demand  for  public  services. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  supports  en- 
actment of  S.  1919,  the  "Energy  Community 
Self-Help  Act  of  1981,"  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Armstrong  and  Wallop.  S.  1919  provides 
a  simple  and  direct  method  to  enable  order- 
ly and  harmonious  energy  development  to 
go  forward  by  aUowing  energy  projects  to 
prepay  state  or  local  taxes,  to  make  commu- 
nity assistance  contributions,  and  to  deduct 
such  payments  in  the  year  such  payments 
are  made. 

The  bUl  addresses  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems faced  in  achieving  the  national  goal  ()f 
developing  secure  and  reliable  domestic 
energy  sources.  This  problem  is  commonly 
caUed  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  energy 
development,  referring  to  the  impact  that 
additional  population  associated  with  large- 
scale  energy  projects  has  on  essential  com- 
munity faculties  and  services  in  largely 
rural  areas.  Large-scale  energy  projects  take 
years  to  start  up.  A  crucial  question  facing 
local  governments,  where  our  projects  are 
planned,  is  how  communities  wUl  finance 
the  faculties  and  services  necessary  to  serve 
the  Increased  population,  especially  during 
the  construction  phase  of  energy  projecU. 
We  are  directly  concerned  because  our  em- 
ployees will  someday  work  in  these  commu- 
nities.   A   stable,    productive   workforce    is 


esential  to  a  viable  project.  We  also  are 
aware  of  the  large  responsibility  local  gov- 
ernments have  In  ensuring  the  avaUabUity 
of  essential  public  facilities  and  services 
when  are  needed.  Our  strong  desire  Is  to 
work  with  the  affected  local  governments  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

S.  1919  wUl  assist  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  us  in  fostering  cooperative  plan- 
ning efforts  for  our  projects.  By  authorizing 
current  year  federal  deductions  for  prepay- 
ment of  state  and  local  taxes,  S.  1919  would 
allow  us  to  move  revenues  derived  from  our 
future  state  tax  liability  to  the  present 
when  the  revenues  are  needed  to  finance 
community  expansion  and  new  develop- 
ment. 

Colorado  and  Utah  have  enacted  exceUent 
statutes  which  authorize  prepayment  of  ad 
valorem  and  other  taxes.  However,  under 
existing  federal  law,  we  are  faced  with  the 
dUemma  that  prepayment  of  state  taxes 
does  not  qualify  for  federal  deduction  untU 
the  year  in  which  state  tax  is  actuaUy  due. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an- 
nounced In  several  Revenue  Rulings  such  as 
Rev.  Rul.  60-133  and  Rev.  Rul.  63-55  that 
an  accrual  basis  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
more  than  twelve  months'  state  tax  pay- 
ments in  any  tax  year.  This  general  princi- 
pal has  also  been  foUowed  In  numerous 
court  cases  such  as  U.S.  v.  Anderson,  269 
U.S.  422  (1926)  and  Budd  International 
Corp.,  143  F2d  (CCA  3rd.  1944). 

For  these  reasons,  federal  law  actually 
provides  a  significant  disincentive  for  pre- 
paying state  taxes,  even  though  Colorado 
and  Utah  state  law  auhtorizes  such  prepay- 
ments. S.  1919  would  enable  local  communi- 
ties to  help  themselves  by  providing  an  in- 
centive for  prepayment  of  taxes.  WhUe  fed- 
eral tax  deductions  would  be  accelerated,  no 
new  federal  tax  subsidy  would  be  created. 

The  bin  would  also  clarify  an  ambiguity  in 
existing  law  as  to  the  tax  treatment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  project  sponsors  for  com- 
munity development  assistance.  Currently, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  contain 
a  specific  provision  pertaining  to  community 
development  contributions,  although  Sec- 
tion 167  addresses  deductions  made  for 
charitable  or  civic  purposes.  The  tax  treat- 
ment of  community  assistance  contributions 
intended  to  mitigate  socioeconomic  impacts 
varies  depending  on  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  contribution  and  the  nature  of 
the  contribution.  In  most  cases  there  is  sub- 
stantial uncertainty,  under  current  law,  as 
to  whether  a  contribution  will  qualify  as  a 
deduction.  The  prevailing  Duberstein  Doc- 
trine (see  Comm.  v.  Duberstein,  363  U.S.  278 
(I960))  which  requires  that  charitable  gifts 
must  be  made  with  ".  .  .  detached  and  disin- 
terested generosity"  disqualifies  most  com- 
munity assistance  payments  because  there 
Is,  frequently,  at  least  an  incidental  benefit 
to  the  contributor.  S.  1919  would  remedy 
this  problem  by  clearly  stating  that  deduc- 
tions wUl  be  aUowed  for  qualified  energy 
impact  assistance  contributions. 

In  summary,  Phillips  feels  that  S.  1919 
treats  two  substantial  stumbling  blocks  or 
disincentives  to  close  cooperation  between 
affected  communities  and  energy  project  de- 
velopers. We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposal  and  support  its 
passage. 


Description  of  S.  1919  Relating  to  the 
Energy  Community  Self-Help  Act 

INTRODUCrriON 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Agri- 
cultural Taxation  of  the  Senate  Finance 
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Committal  has  scheduled  field  hearings  on 


aijd 


[  April  16,  1982.  In  Or&nd  Junction, 
and  on  April  17,  1982,  in  Evans- 
ton.  Wyoi»lng.  The  bill  (Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Armstrong  and  Wallop)  would  permit 
taxpayers  to  deduct  currently  the  prepay- 
ment of  qualified  energy  impact  assistance 
expendituJres  and  to  deduct  energy  impact 
sisslstance  contributions. 

This  dotument.  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  lAprll  16  and  17  Subcommittee 
bearings,  l^rovtdes  a  summary  of  S.  1919, 
and  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  bUl, 
including  present  law,  Issues,  and  effective 
date.  I 

I.  SUiaiARY 

Present  law 

State  ai^  local  taxes  paid  in  connection 
with  a  ta:<payer's  trade  or  business  are  de- 
ductible Ini  the  year  paid  or  incurred  in  com- 
puting Pqderal  income  taxes.  Taxpayers 
who  volunjtarlly  prepay  deductible  State  or 
local  taxed  t>efore  the  year  to  which  such 
taxes  relate  may  not  deduct  them  before 
the  year  li^  which  they  accrue. 

Taxpayers  are  allowed  deductions  for  con- 
tributions tnade  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  State, 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  United 
States  or  liie  District  of  Columbia,  but  only 
if  the  cont  ribution  or  gift  is  made  for  exclu- 
sively pubic  purposes.  Contributions  to  a 
govemmer  tal  entity  which  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  donor  are  not  considered  to  be 
made  for  e  xclusively  public  purposes  and  do 
not  qualify  as  deductible  charitable  contri- 
butions. 

S.  1919 

The  bUl  Would  allow  taxpayers  to  elect  to 
deduct  pre  payments  of  State  and  local  taxes 
in  the  year  of  the  prepayment.  If  the  pro- 
ceeds of  aiich  tax  prepayments  are  to  be 
used  by  the  State  or  local  government  to 
meet  needii  incidental  to  population  growth 
arising  out  of  the  operation  of  major  energy 
and  resour  :e  development  activities. 

The  bill  also  would  allow  taxpayers  to 
deduct  eniTgy  impact  assistance  contribu- 
tions of  ca  ih  or  property  to  a  State  or  local 
govemmer  t  to  be  used  to  provide  certain 
public  facilities  and  services  as  a  result  of 
population  growth  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  m  ijor  energy  and  resburce  develop- 
ment activ  ties. 

II    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUJ, 

Eneri  :y  Community  Self -Help  Act 
A.  Present  Law 
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Furthermore,  if  a  taxing  jurisdiction 
changes  the  time  for  imposing  a  deductible 
tax  so  that  the  tax  would  be  deductible  In 
an  earlier  p>eriod  under  the  accrual  method, 
an  accrual  basis  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
the  tax  in  the  earlier  period.  Instead,  the 
taxpayer  may  deduct  the  tax  in  the  period 
that  the  tax  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
ductible as  if  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  had  not 
changed  the  time  for  imposing  the  tax. 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  may  deduct 
contributions  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  only 
if  the  contribution  or  gift  Is  made  for  exclu- 
sively public  purposes.  Contributions  to  a 
governmental  entity  which  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  donor  are  not  considered  to  be 
made  with  the  requisite  detached  and  disin- 
terested generosity  necessary  to  qualify  as  a 
deductible  charitable  contribution. 
B.  Issues 

(1)  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  to  deduct 
prepayments  of  State  and  local  taxes  in  the 
year  paid,  rather  than  in  the  year  to  which 
such  taxes  relate.  If  the  prepaid  amounts 
are  used  by  the  State  or  local  government  to 
meet  needs  incidental  to  population  growth 
in  the  area  arising  out  of  the  operation  by 
the  taxpayer  of  major  energy  and  resource 
development  activities. 

(2)  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  to  deduct 
energy  impact  assistance  contributions  to  a 
State  or  local  government  to  be  used  for  cer- 
tain public  facilities  and  services,  even 
though  such  taxpayer  receives  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  from  such  contributions. 

C.  Explanation  of  the  bill 

S.  1919  would  add  two  new  sections  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would  adlow 
taxpayers  to  currently  deduct,  in  computing 
their  Federal  income  taxes,  prepayments  of 
certain  State  and  local  taxes,  and  would  also 
allow  a  deduction  for  certain  energy  impact 
assistance  contributions. 

Prepaid  Energy  Impact  Assistance  Ex- 
penses.—Under  the  bill,  taxpayers  would  be 
allowed  to  elect  to  deduct  prepayments  of 
certain  State  or  local  taxes  in  the  year  pay- 
ment is  made,  if  such  payment  constitutes  a 
"qualified  energy  impact  assistance  expendi- 
ture." Prepayments  of  such  State  or  local 
taxes  would  normally  only  be  deductible  in 
the  later  taxable  years  to  which  these  taxes 
were  properly  allocable. 

A  "qualified  energy  impact  assistance  ex- 
pendltiire"  would  be  any  expenditure  or 
contribution  which  ( 1 )  represents  a  State  or 
local  tax,  fee,  rent  or  royalty,  (2)  is  required 
or  permitted  under  State  or  local  law  to  be 
prepaid  in  a  year  prior  to  the  taxable  year 
to  which  it  is  allocable,  and  (3)  is  to  be  used 
by  the  State  or  local  government  to  meet 
needs  incidental  to  population  growth  aris- 
ing out  of  the  operation  of  major  energy 
and  resource  development  activities. 

To  qualify  as  an  energy  impact  assistance 
expenditure,  prepayments  of  State  or  local 
taxes  must  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  major  energy  and  resource  de- 
velopment activities. 

These  activities  are  defined  in  the  bill  as 
the  development,  operation,  and  construc- 
tion of  certain  types  of  facilities  the  capital 
cost  of  which  exceeds  $50,000,000,  or  the 
gross  income  from  which  will  exceed 
$50,000,000  over  the  life  of  the  facUity.  The 
bill  does  not  explicitly  restrict  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  deductions  for  prepaid  taxes  to 
the  taxpayers  who  are  developing,  operat- 
ing, or  constructing  these  facilities. 

The  operation  of  major  energy  and  re- 
source development  activities  means  the  de- 


velopment, operation,  and  construction  of 
(1)  any  facility  used  primarily  for  exploring, 
producing,  extracting,  processing,  convert- 
ing, or  refining  of  materials  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  mine,  powerplant,  mill, 
retort,  or  related  facility,  (2)  any  facility  op- 
erated in  connection  with  a  synthetic  fuel 
project,  or  (3)  an  electric  generation  facility 
designed  to  consume  coal  located  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  such  facility. 

Energy  Impact  Assistance  Contribu- 
tions.—VnieT  the  bill,  taxpayers  would  be 
allowed  a  deduction  for  contributions  of 
payments  of  cash  or  property  to  a  State  or 
local  government  to  be  used  to  provide  cer- 
tain public  facilities  and  services  as  a  result 
of  population  growth  arising  out  of  the  op- 
eration of  major  energy  resource  develop- 
ment activities,  as  defined  above. 

A  deduction  would  be  allowed  for  any 
amount  or  property  paid  or  contributed  to  a 
State  or  local  government  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide qualified  public  facilities  and  services, 
or  for  any  amount  or  property  paid,  contrib- 
uted, or  Incurred  directly  for  qualified 
public  facilities  and  services  provided  to  the 
State  or  local  government,  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  not  otherwise 
allowable  under  Federal  Income  tax  laws. 

Qualified  public  facilities  and  services  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  facilities  and 
services  provided  in  connection  with  roads, 
schools  and  education,  parks  and  recreation, 
housing,  governmental  administration,  fire 
and  police  protection,  water  supply,  waste 
water  collection  and  treatment  (including 
drainage),  and  hospital  and  health  care. 

Under  the  bill,  an  amount  paid  for  quali- 
fied public  facilities  or  services  would  In- 
clude 1 )  any  loss  recognized  by  the  t&xp<iyer 
on  State  or  local  government  obligations 
which  the  taxpayer  had  purchased  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  obligations  are  to  be  used  to 
provide  qualified  public  facilities  or  services, 
or  2)  any  amount  the  taxpayer  pays  as  a 
guarantor  of  State  or  local  government  obli- 
gations used  to  provide  qualified  public  fa- 
cilities or  services. 

D.  Effective  Date 
The  provision  of  the  bill  would  apply  to 
taxable    years    beginning    after    June    30. 
1980.« 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Armstrong,  in  in- 
troducing the  Energy  Community 
Self-Help  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation, 
which  is  essentially  identical  to  legisla- 
tion we  introduced  during  the  97th 
Congress,  is  designed  to  give  communi- 
ties an  additional  tool  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  they  face  when  expan- 
sive energy  development  brings  on 
population  growth  which  could  nei- 
ther be  expected  nor  anticipated. 

With  a  glut  of  oil  on  the  world 
market,  and  a  recession  within  our 
borders  that  dampened  domestic 
energy  consumption,  the  United 
States  has  found  itself  in  the  unusual 
position  of  having  more  energy  re- 
sources available  than  it  can  use.  Fall- 
ing prices  and  growing  reserves  have 
also  served  to  take  some  of  the  lustre 
from  Wyoming's  glowing  energy  econ- 
omy. Over  the  course  of  just  a  very 
few  months,  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed in  my  home  State  of  Wyoming 
more  than  doubled.  Active  drilling  rigs 


in  Wyoming  fell  from  over  200  to  35 
percent  that  amount.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  finding  places 
for  the  employed  to  live,  we  are  work- 
ing hard  to  bring  an  economy  back  to 
life  and  bringing  Jobs  back  to  the  un- 
employed. But,  as  this  Nation's  econo- 
my comes  back  to  life,  the  need  for  the 
energy  resources  of  Wyoming  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  energy  resources 
are  there:  the  coal;  the  oil;  the  natural 
gas;  and  the  uranium  all  will  be  called 
upon  to  continue  to  satisfy  this  Na- 
tion's thrist  for  energy. 

As  the  need  for  energy  grows,  the 
manpower  necessary  to  extract  the  re- 
sources, process  it,  and  transport  it 
grows  as  well.  In  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  the  country,  the  influx  of 
men,  women,  and  children  answering 
the  caU  of  employment  put  incredible 
pressure  on  the  existing  services  and 
facilities  of  a  typical  rural  community. 
And,  what  is  the  promise  of  a  new 
future  for  some,  can  turn  into  what 
seems  to  be  an  endless  nightmare  for 
others. 

The  principal  problem  faced  by  Wy- 
oming communities,  and  other  com- 
munities which  face  the  same  kind  of 
population  boom  caused  by  energy  de- 
velopment is  that  of  up-front  money; 
the  up-front  money  that  is  necessary 
to  provide  water  and  a  place  to  store 
it.  additional  sewer  lines  and  treat- 
ment facilities,  streets  and  street- 
lights, fire  and  police  protection,  and 
schools  and  hospitals.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  exaggerated  when  growth  de- 
mands the  need  for  those  faculties  and 
services  long  before  the  tax  base  exists 
to  support  them.  EventuaUy  the  addi- 
tional community  development  which 
must  take  place  to  service  the  growth 
wiU  pay  for  itself,  but  city  mayors  and 
town  councils  find  that  of  little  conso- 
lation when  they  must  suffer  a  hostUe 
environment  in  the  short  run. 

Mr  President,  with  budget  deficits 
which  test  the  $200  billion  threshold, 
it  is  evident  to  aU  that  the  amount  of 
Federal  dollars  which  will  be  spent  to 
mitigate  the  impacts  of  these  severe 
Influxes  of  workers  and  their  famihes 
wiU  be,  at  best,  extremely  limited.  But 
whether  it  be  Kemmerer,  Wyo..  or 
Parachute,  Colo.,  or  any  of  a  number 
of  other  communities  across  the  coun- 
try, the  need  for  assistance  persists. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  can  cer- 
tainly provide  those  communities  with 
another  tool  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  their  growing  numbers. 
There  is  no  new  Federal  bureaucracy 
created,  and  minimal  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury.  It  simply  recognizes  the 
resoiu-ces  which  are  already  at  the 
communities  fingertips,  but  which  it 
cannot  quite  reach  without  the  help  of 
this  bUl. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  legislation 
recognizes  that  fact,  that  at  some 
point,  when  the  tax  base  has  devel- 
oped, most  communities  will  have  the 
resources  to  support  their  new  growth. 


The  problem  Is  getting  to  that  base 
when  the  money  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance—up front.  Some  States,  in- 
cluding Colorado  and  Utah,  have  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  companies  to 
prepay  estimated  taxes  and  fees  so 
that  energy  impacted  communities 
will  have  the  benefit  of  that  future 
tax  base  at  a  time  when  the  revenue  is 
sorely  needed.  In  my  home  State  of 
Wyoming,  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
continues  to  struggle  with  the  consti- 
tutional problem  which  prevents  such 
tax  prepayments.  However,  this  legis- 
lation at  least  removes  the  obstacle 
presented  by  the  Federal  Tax  Code,  by 
providing  that  any  such  prepayment 
of  taxes  will  be  currently  deductible 
instead  of  deductible  only  when  the 
taxes  are  actually  accrued  and  pay- 
able. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  encour- 
ages the  companies  working  with  the 
impacted  community  to  use  some  of 
their  own  resources  to  help  mitigate 
its  own  impact  on  the  commtinity.  In 
Wyoming,  the  Overthrust  Industrial 
Association  has  taken  great  strides  in 
helping   communities  fund   and   plan 
for  the  impacts  of  population  growth. 
For  many  companies,  there  is  a  very 
strong  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
more  pleasant  living  environment  re- 
duces manpower  turnovers  and  main- 
tains productivity.  It  is  very  much  in 
their  own  self-interest  to  assist  com- 
munities however  they  can.  But,  the 
Tax  Code  does  not  make  their  job  any 
easier.  Under  existing  law  an  energy 
company    can    never    be    quite    sure 
whether  an  expenditure  or  contribu- 
tion to  or  on  behalf  of  a  community 
will  be  deductible  or  required  to  be 
capitalized  and  amortized  over  the  life 
of  the  project.  Whether  it  be  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  a  condition  of  doing 
business,  or  pure  benevolent  behavior, 
we  should  not  discourage  companies 
from  making  expenditures  which  ben- 
efit the  entire  community.  For  that 
reason,  this  legislation  makes  it  clear 
that    payments    or    contributions    of 
money   or   property   to   be   used   for 
qualified  public  purposes  shall  be  fully 
deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Senator 
Armstrong  and  I  traveled  to  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  to  listen  to  the  people 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems on  a  day-to-day  basis.  They  are 
good  people  who  want  to  do  nothing 
more  than  provide  adequate  living 
conditions  for  their  residents.  They 
face  some  of  the  same  problems  and 
some  very  imique  problems.  But,  in 
the  final  analysis  they  are  problems 
they  can  deal  with  If  we  give  them  the 
tools  to  do  It.  They  view,  and  Senator 
Armstrong  and  I  view,  this  legislation 
as  one  tool  that  will  make  those  prob- 
lems that  much  easier  to  handle.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.   1898.  A  bill  relating  to  deposit 
relief  for  small  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

DEPOSIT  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  strength  of  American  economic  re- 
covery is  rooted  In  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican businesses  to  tend  to  their  busi- 
ness efficiently  and  effectively. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
that  will  help  small  businesses  to  do 
just  that.  This  bill  would  free  up  em- 
ployers from  needless  paperwork  and 
provide  more  working  capital  for  busi- 
nesses with  tisually  less  than  20  em- 
ployees. This  proposal  would  enable 
employers  with  less  than  $5,000  In 
monthly  withholding  to  deposit  only 
once  a  month  rather  than  as  frequent- 
ly as  8  or  10  times  a  month  as  is  cur- 
rently the  practice.  According  to  cur- 
rent IRS  provisions,  only  businesses 
with  less  than  $3,000  In  monthly  with- 
holding deposit  monthly.  This  legisla- 
tion then  would  simply  raise  the 
threshold  for  those  who  file  monthly 
by  $2,000.  For  withholding  of  less  than 
$500  and  over  $5,000,  current  regula- 
tions governing  deposits  would  apply. 

Deposit  rate  relief  is  vital  to  small 
businesses  which  rely  on  limited  cap- 
ital to  maintain  their  productivity. 
The  frequency  of  payments  they  must 
make  to  the  IRS  severely  ties  up  their 
cash  flow,  starving  them  of  the  capital 
which  keeps  their  businesses  In  oper- 
ation. In  light  of  the  many  tax  in- 
creases which  were  imposed  in  the 
recent  social  security  bill,  many  em- 
ployers simply  must  have  that  work- 
ing capital  in  order  to  continue  provid- 
ing their  services.  In  a  survey  just 
completed,  small  businessmen  and 
women  ranked  cash  flow  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  smaU 
businesses. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  free  up 
capital  for  businesses'  use,  but  it  also 
frees  businesses  from  needless  paper- 
work and  from  the  threat  of  falling 
behind  on  their  payments  thus  incur- 
ring penalties  and  further  loss  of  cap- 
ital. The  burden  of  complying  with 
current  deposit  requirements  Is  simply 
a  weight  which  these  struggling  busi- 
nesses simply  should  not  be  required 
to  bear. 

Deposit  rate  relief  Is  one  of  the  high- 
est legislative  priorities  of  many  small 
business  groups  and  small  business 
men  and  women.  This  bill  Is  endorsed 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  and  other  groups. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  few  comments  I 
have  received  about  current  high  pay- 
roll taxes,  and  the  burden  of  comply- 
ing with  current  deposit  requirements. 
A  Ganado.  Tex.  small  business 
owner  writes,  social  security  and  with- 
holding deposit  penalties  are  too  high. 
With  the  cash  flow  as  slow  as  it  is  in 
small  business,  it  reaUy  presents  a 
problem  to  make  the  social  security 
deposits  on  time  and  then  to  have  to 
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pay  the  penalties  on  top  really  creates 
a  financiil  burden  on  small  business. 

A  Huntington  Beach,  Csdif.,  owner 
of  a  pluniblng  company  writes: 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  business, 
I  have  aJBuost  without  exception  received 
each  and  every  quarter  a  notice  from  the 
IRS  that  la  penalty  is  due  on  my  account 
.  .  .  each  knd  every  time  I  have  to  rework 
the  flg\ire$  to  prove  the  IRS  incorrect.  The 
problem  I  find,  in  talking  to  business  people 
like  mysett  is  that  they  have  little  or  no 
office  staS  and  wind  up  paying  the  penal- 
ties due  toT a  lack  of  time  to  check  them  out. 

A  BreJEUEVille,  Ohio,  businessman 
wrote  siniply: 

If  social  security  taxes  are  raised  in  the 
future,  we  may  be  forced  out  of  business.  It 
is  already  a  heavy  drain  on  our  cash  flow 
per  montn  and  it  is  very  common  for  us  to 
fall  behiiu  in  our  payments  and  end  up 
paying  riiculous  penalty  and  Interest  for 
doing  so.  It  simply  cannot  be  helped  as  all  of 
our  work  4  done  in  credit  and  we  must  rely 
on  the  faith  of  our  customers  to  pay  us  on 
time  so  tliit  we  may  meet  our  obligations. 

Purthefmore,  codification  prevents 
the  IR9  from  Issuing  rules  which 
would  filrther  £u:celerate  deposits  to 
meet  go\|emment  needs.  In  1980,  the 
IRS  incrtased  the  frequency  of  depos- 
it by  busness  from  four  times  a  month 
up  to  eicht  times  a  month  for  large 
business.  This  increase  was  enacted 
without  i  single  act  of  Congress. 

Finally  revenue  estimates  for  a  10- 
year  period  beginning  at  the  date  of 
this  prodosal's  enactment  reveal  only 
marginal  losses  in  social  security  and 
general  r  jvenue. 

Mr.  Pr(!sident,  this  bill  merits  quick 
hearings  and  early  enactment  for  the 
sake  of  small  businesses  and  for  the 
sake  of  jUnerican  economic  recovery. 
Let  me  pi  )int  out  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
troversial bin.  An  identical  amend- 
ment eailier  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  9(  to  0  during  the  social  securi- 
ty debate  ;.• 
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more  consistent  with  the  advance- 
ments in  scientific  measuring  and  com- 
puting technologies  than  U.S.  institu- 
tions. 

Today,  universities  and  colleges  have 
only  limited  funds  in  university  budg- 
ets, endowments,  and  Government 
grants,  and  contracts  to  acquire  new 
equipment.  But,  because  of  the  irregu- 
larity and  unreliability  of  these  funds, 
there  has  been  little.  If  any,  improve- 
ment. Thus,  several  universities  have 
turned  to  debt-financing  as  a  means  of 
upgrading  their  research  abilities. 

Debt-financing  is  the  use  of  debt  In- 
struments, such  as  a  bond  or  a  note,  to 
acquire  equipment  for  immediate  use. 
This  form  of  financing  offers  several 
advantages.  First,  since  scientific 
progress  does  not  stop  and  wait  for  a 
Government  equipment  grant,  which 
may  or  may  not  arrive,  debt-financing 
is  a  method  of  financial  planning  and 
management  that  allows  the  universi- 
ty to  use  the  equipment  and  facilities 
immediately  and  to  strike  whUe  the 
iron  is  hot.  Debt-financing  would  pro- 
vide tnstnmientation  at  a  relatively 
low  cost,  because  tax-exempt  interest 
rates  are  generally  lower  than  the  in- 
flation rate,  so  that  even  while  includ- 
ing interest  costs,  the  equipment  is 
being  acquired  at  a  lesser  cost. 

Although  debt-financing  has  proven 
advantageous  to  some  institutions,  it 
also  has  complications  that  have  de- 
terred others  from  using  this  method 
of  financing  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. For  instance,  instruments  of 
debt-financing,  such  as  revenue  and 
municipal  bonds  and  revolving  lines  of 
credit,  are  so  involved  and  difficult  to 
implement  as  to  require  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  investment  bankers  and 
legal  tax  experts.  This  bill  seeks  to 
simplify  these  complications  and  im- 
pediments and  this  means  of  procur- 
ing expensive,  though  badly  needed, 
scientific  instrvunentation. 

This  bill  will  make  debt-financing 
more  feasible  for  America's  universi- 
ties. This  would  be  achieved  by  simpli- 
fying section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  such  that  interest  on 
the  obligations  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  not-for-profit  scientific  orga- 
nizations for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes  will  be  tax- 
exempt.  If  our  educational  institutions 
can  acquire  state-of-the-art  instnunen- 
tation,  our  Nation  will  benefit  through 
their  ability  to  conduct  state-of-the-art 
research.  Tax-exempt  interest  on  debt- 
financing  for  scientific  equipment  wiU 
provide  sui  important  catalyst  for  the 
investment  in  university  research. 

Colleges  and  universities  need  the  fi- 
nancial options  that  can  aid  them  in 
increasing  their  research  capabilities 
as  well  as  in  educating  men  and 
women  in  science  and  engineering  who 
should  be  capable  of  handling  modem 
research  equipment.  The  potential 
positive     impact     of     the     financial 


method  encouraged  by  this  bill  is  sig- 
nificant smd  I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl 
support  this  legrislation.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  enforce  applicable  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws  and  di- 
rectives so  as  to  promote  pay  equity 
and  eliminate  wage-setting  practices 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
race,  or  ethnicity  and  result  in  dis- 
criminatory wage  differentials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PAY  EQUITY  ACT  OF  J  983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  1900,  the  pro- 
posed "Pay  Equity  Act  of  1983."  This 
legislation  is  aimed  at  helping  bring  an 
end  to  what  is  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating economic  problems  facing  mil- 
lions of  American  women  and  their 
families  and  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
forms  of  employment  discrimination 
in  our  society— the  refusal  of  many 
employers  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  to  pay  female  employees 
fair  and  equitable  wages  for  the  work 
they  perform. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation against  female  employees  has 
persisted  despite  the  existence  of  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  laws  and  di- 
rectives and  court  decisions  outlawing 
gender-based  wage  discrimination.  Un- 
fortunately, the  existence  of  these 
laws  and  court  decisions  has  not  been 
translated  into  elimination  of  these 
unlawful  practices.  What  is  clearly 
needed  is  a  strong  national  commit- 
ment to  ending  once  and  for  all  the 
practice  of  paying  certain  employees 
lower  wages  because  those  employees 
are  female. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  compelling  those 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  our  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  to  begin  an 
aggressive  campaign  to  enforce  these 
laws  and  help  bring  about  an  end  to 
wage  discrimination. 

THE  problem:  the  wage  gap 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  enormous  gap  between  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  female  workers  and 
the  average  earnings  of  male  workers. 
Today,  full-time  female  workers  earn 
59  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by 
similarly  situated  male  workers. 
Indeed,  in  recent  years  the  earnings 
gap  between  men  and  women  has  not 
declined,  but,  in  fact,  has  widened.  In 
the  1950's,  full-time  female  workers 
earned  64  cents  on  the  average  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  a  full-time  male 
worker.  The  gap  is  even  wider  today 
for  minority  women;  the  ratio  is  54 
percent  for  black  women  and  49  per- 
cent for  Hispanic  women. 

The  disparity  between  the  average 
wages  earned  by  female  workers  and 


those  earned  by  male  workers  exists 
today  in  every  profession,  occupation, 
or  field  of  employment  and  at  every 
level  of  experience.  It  persists  in  male- 
dominated  fields.  It  persists  in  female- 
dominated  fields.  It  persists  in  the  new 
occupational  fields  that  have  not  yet 
become  sexually  stereotyped. 

For  example,  female  engineers  earn 
only  86  percent  of  the  salary  of  male 
engflneers;  female  college  professors 
and  lawyers  receive  only  71  percent  of 
what  their  male  counterparts  earn.  Al- 
though 60  percent  of  the  retail  sales 
clerks  are  female,  they  earn  only  67 
percent  of  what  male  clerks  earn.  Av- 
erage starting  salaries  for  female  Har- 
vard MBA's  are  reported  to  be  $2,000 
less  than  those  paid  to  male  MBA's. 
Entry  level  male  college  lecturers  aver- 
age $13,577;  females,  $11,870.  Sex  bias 
in  wages  has  even  appeared  In  the 
computer  field.  In  1981,  the  median 
weekly  pay  for  female  computer  oper- 
ators was  $355;  for  males,  $488. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  wage  gap 
has  been  closely  and  repeatedly  stud- 
led  by  researchers.  Variables  such  as 
attachment  to  the  work  force,  level  of 
experience,  education,  job  commit- 
ment, and  similar  factors  have  been 
examined  In  various  studies.  These 
studies  attempting  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  earnings  between  male  and 
female  workers  have  been  able  to  ac- 
count for  generally  less  than  one- 
fourth  and  never  more  than  one-half 
of  the  earnings  differential  on  the 
basis  of  different  labor  force  participa- 
tion patterns  of  male  and  female  work- 
ers. Virtually  every  researcher  has 
concluded  that  there  remains  a  large 
gap  which  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  em- 
ployment policies. 
PAY  equtty:  equal  pay  and  comparable  pay 

Mr.  President,  two  distinct  forms  of 
wage  discrimination  contribute  to  the 
earnings  gap.  The  first  involves  the 
problem  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
The  second  involves  the  problem  of 
comparable  pay  for  work  of  compara- 
ble worth. 

The  first— equal  pay  for  equal 
work— is  relatively  simple  to  under- 
stand and  has  clearly  been  unlawful 
since  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
in  1963.  That  law  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  an  employer  to  discrimi- 
nate between  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex  by  paying  lower  wages  than 
those  paid  to  employees  of  the  other 
sex  for  equal  work.  F»rior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  many  em- 
ployers openly  paid  female  workers 
lower  wages  for  performing  the  same 
work  as  male  workers. 

Unfortunately,  this  parctice  contin- 
ues today,  albeit  in  more  subtle  forms. 
Employers  no  longer  argue— as  they 
did  prior  to  1963— in  favor  of  lower 
pay  for  female  workers  on  the  grounds 
that  women  need  less  than  male  work- 
ers. Instead,  they  develop  creative  ra- 
tionalizations for  paying  women  less 


thaui  men  for  substantially  identical 
work.  The  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act  actu- 
ally encourages  this  creativity  since  it 
provides  four  defenses  which  an  em- 
ployer may  raise  when  a  violation  of 
the  act  has  been  alleged.  The  fourth 
defense— that  the  discrimination  was 
based  upon  a  factor  other  than  sex- 
invites  employers  to  develop  argu- 
ments that  the  apparent  discrimina- 
tion Is  actually  based  upon  a  factor 
other  than  sex.  For  example,  employ- 
ers have  argued  that  the  willingness  of 
female  workers  to  work  for  lower 
wages  constitutes  a  factor  other  than 
sex  which  would  justify  setting  their 
wages  below  those  of  male  workers 
who  would  refuse  to  work  at  the  lower 
wages.  Fortimately,  for  the  most  part, 
the  courts  have  rejected  these  thinly 
disguised  discriminatory  practices. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  although  it 
has  been  20  years  since  passage  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved. 
Indeed,  even  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment activities  are  needed  today  to 
deal  with  the  more  subtle  and  devious 
tactics  used  to  justify  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  denial  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  Is  no  longer  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  earnings 
gap.  The  major  factor  today  Is  the 
concentration  of  female  workers  in  a 
limited  number  of  job  classifications 
where  the  wages  are  lower  than  the 
education,  training,  skills,  experience, 
effort,  responsibility,  or  working  con- 
ditions required  would  otherwise  war- 
rant. The  primary  reason  the  wages 
are  lower  In  these  jobs  is  because  they 
are  filled  predominantly  by  women. 
This  problem,  often  referred  to  as  the 
comparable  worth  Issue,  must  be  dealt 
with  forcefully  if  we  are  ever  to 
achieve  equitable  pay  for  all  workers. 

comparable  pay  for  work  of  comparable 

WORTH 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  compa- 
rable pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth  stands  for  the  relatively  simple 
notion  that  the  wages  a  worker  earns 
should  be  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
work  performed,  not  the  sex  of  the 
employee.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  widely 
recognized  that  the  wages  paid  in  jobs 
and  occupational  fields  dominated  by 
female  workers  are  lower  than  the 
wages  paid  In  those  jobs  and  occupa- 
tional fields  dominated  by  male  work- 
ers that  require  comparable  education, 
skills,  training,  education,  effort,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  working  conditions. 

In  the  now  classic  case  of  Lemons  v. 
City  and  County  of  Denver.  620  F2d 
228  (CA  10),  the  nurses  In  the  city  of 
Denver  public  hospitals  are  paid  less 
than  the  men  who  trim  the  trees  in 
the  city  parks,  not  because  of  any 
greater  intrinsic  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  tree  trimmers  or  greater 
difficulty  In  finding  individuals  to  trim 
trees,  but  simply  because  tree  trim- 


mers are  predominately  male  and  the 
nurses  are  predominately  female. 

There  are  many  other  exsimples  of 
this  type  of  inequity.  In  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  clerks  In  the  county-op- 
erated liquor  stores  were  reported  to 
earn  more  In  1979  than  teachers  In  the 
coimty  schools.  Secretaries  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  In  Seattle  with 
2  years'  experience  were  paid  between 
$847  and  $1,085  while  imiversity  truck 
drivers  received  a  starting  salary  of 
$1,168  to  $1,289.  In  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, the  salaries  for  State  parking 
lot  attendants  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  wages  paid  to  State  clerical 
employees.  A  study  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
found  the  salaries  of  librarians  below 
those  paid  to  street  sweeper  operators. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  one  dif- 
ference emerged:  the  higher  wages 
were  paid  where  employees  were  pre- 
dominately male  and  lower  wages  were 
paid  where  employees  were  predomi- 
nately female.  In  many  cases,  the  em- 
ployer's own  numerical  job-evaluation 
system  gave  the  male-dominated  jobs 
and  the  female-dominated  jobs  siniilar 
ratings;  the  wages  for  the  female  jobs 
were  nonetheless  set  lower  than  the 
male-dominated  jobs. 

OPPONENTS  OF  COMPARABLE  WORTH 

Mr.  F*resident,  those  who  oppose 
elimination  of  wage  disparities  based 
upon  the  devaluation  of  work  that  Is 
performed  predominately  be  female 
workers  make  three  basic  argxmients 
In  opposition  to  these  efforts.  First, 
they  argue  that  It  is  Impossible  to 
compare  different  jobs  and  establish 
their  relative  worth.  Second,  they  con- 
tend It  Is  not  discrimination,  but  the 
invisible  and  neutral  hand  of  the  mar- 
ketplace at  work  in  creating  these 
wage  disparities.  Third,  and  finally, 
they  argue  that  even  If  It  is  discrimi- 
nation, the  cost  of  eliminating  the  in- 
equities would  be  too  great.  Each  of 
these  arguments  has  an  inherent 
weakness. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
apples-and-oranges  argument — that 
you  cannot  compare  different  types  of 
jobs— the  fact  is  that  different  jobs  are 
compared  all  the  time  by  employers  in 
establishing  wage  rates.  Objective  job- 
evaluation  techniques  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  they  are  widely  used 
by  employers  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Classification  and  Analysis  in  its 
important  study,  "Women,  Work,  and 
Wages:  Equal  Pay  for  Jobs  of  Equal 
Value,"  commissioned  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commis- 
sion, noted  the  widespread  use  of  such 
job  evaluation  plans.  As  I  will  discuss 
In  a  few  moments,  these  job-evalua- 
tion techniques  provide  an  objective 
method  of  determining  the  value  of 
different  jobs  and  a  promising  ap- 
proach to  eliminating  discriminatory 
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wage-settHig  practices  and  wage  differ- 
entials. .     ..  „  „, 
Second,  Ithe  short  answer  to  the  ar 
Kument  that  It  Is  the  marketplace,  not 
dlscrlmlnrt,lon,  that  determines  wage 
rates,  is  that  the  so-caUed  free  market- 
place has  been  radicaUy  altered  by  the 
presence  bf  discrimination.  Historical 
wage    discrimination    against    female 
workers,  Jnce  not  only  prevalent  but 
acceptable,   continues   to  distort  the 
marketplace  to  depress  the  wages  of 
women  and  to  devalue  the  work  per- 
formed b3>  women.  Only  In  the  past  20 
years  has  It  become  unacceptable— le- 
gaUy   and  otherwise— to  pay   women 
less  than  men  for  precisely  the  same 
work  or  to  exclude  women  from  cer- 
tain Jobs  or  occupations.  The  effects 
of  this  d^  Jure  discrimination  against 
female  wprkers  were  built  Into  most 
wage  stnk:tures,  and  these  effects  con- 
tinue to  He  felt.  ,      J  . 
Moreover,  our  Nation  has  already 
made  thef decision  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy  thit  workers  will  not  be  left  to 
whateverlfate  the  free  market  resolves 
for  them.  Protective  labor  laws  do  not 
permit  employers  to  pay  workers  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  even  though 
some  desperate  workers  might  work 
for  less,  hor  do  they  allow  employers 
to  set  w^es  lower  for  minority  work- 
ers evenTthough  high  unemployment 
rates   Mtlong  many   minority   groups 
might  ^ve  some  of  these  workers  to 
accept  lower  wages. 

In  shoit,  a  civilized  and  himaane  so- 
ciety do«  not  countenance  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  workers.  Women,  like 
other  clisses  of  vulnerable  workers, 
are  entliced  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  against  unfair  exploitation. 
FinailJ   the  arguments  that  elimi 
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nnaujii,  me  arKuiucuua   vi»3j,  »-.•— 
nating  the  wage  difference  woiMd  de- 
stroy tlJe  economy  and  cost  biflions 
and  billitons  of  doUars  are  vastly  eixag- 
gerated.  First,  many  of  these  estimates 
au-e   based   upon   elimination   of   the 
entire  w(age  gap.  The  studies  I  men- 
tioned eiirUer  have  found  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  gap— between  one- 
fourth  ind  one-half-is  probably  at- 
tributatae   to   nondiscriminatory    fac- 
tors, indluding  differences  in  female- 
worker  labor-force  participation  pat- 
terns. Second,  as  to  that  portion  of  the 
wage  gi)  that  is  attributable  to  dis- 
criminatory practices,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated   tihat    the    resulting    inequities 
could  b^  eliminated  over  night.  Even 
with  thi  most  vigorous  commitment  to 
eliminal  ing  wage  inequities,  the  task  is 
likely  t)  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Indeed,  in  the  20  years  since  passage 
of  the  I  Iqual  Pay  Act,  those  inequities 
have  nc  t  been  eliminated.  Attainment 
of  full  I  ay  equity  is  likely  to  be  gradu- 
al and  i  icremental. 

Pinalty,  whenever  the  issue  of  costs 
is  discuteed.  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber thaTthe  costs  of  pay  inequities  are 
already  being  borne  by  the  underpaid 
worker  .  The  price  is  being  paid  by  the 
increas  ng  feminization  of  poverty  and 


the  cost  of  government  assistance  to 
those  underpaid  workers  and  their 
families  who  cannot  sxirvive  on  the 
meager  wages  produced  by  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices.  Society  is 
also  paying  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity and  reduced  consumer  spend- 
ing when  workers  are  denied  fair 
wages. 

IMPORTAWCE  or  RESOLVING  THE  COMPARABLE 
WORTH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
may  argue  that  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  difficult  Issues  sur- 
rounding the  comparable  worth  prob- 
lem, we  should  be  focusing  our  atten- 
tions on  eliminating  the  earnings  gap 
by  encouraging  young  women  to  enter 
nontradltional,  male-dominated  fields 
where    the    wages    are    likely    to    be 
higher  and  the  advancement  opportu- 
nities more  open. 
I  believe  we  must  do  both. 
I  have  been  among  the  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  opening  up  every  occupa- 
tional or  professional  field  to  women. 
The    barriers    which    have    blocked 
women  seeking  to  enter  male-dominat- 
ed fields  must  be  eliminated.  Our  edu- 
cational systems  must  be  encouraged 
to  do  a  better  job  in  preparing  young 
women  for  the  world  of  work  and  edu- 
cating them  about  the  jobs  that  will 
be  emerging  out  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies. Their  horizons  should  not  be 
limited  in  any  fashion  by  sexist  stereo- 
types about  what  is  or  is  not  an  appro- 
priate field  of  employment  for  women 
or  by  false  perceptions  about  the  work 
force. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
seeking  to  break  down  those  barriers 
which  have  kept  many  women  in  job 
ghettoes  where  the  wages  are  low  and 
the  oppotunities  for  advancement  lim- 
ited, it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  work  performed  in  many  of  these 
female-dominated  fields  is  important 
both  to  our  economy  and  to  our  socie- 
ty. If  we  force  our  creative  and  talent- 
ed teachers  to  leave  our  schools  in 
order  to  get  adequate  compensation, 
or  our  Nation's  nurses  to  all  become 
doctors  in  order  to  gain  the  recogni- 
tion and  compensation  they  deserve, 
what  would  happen  to  the  quality  of 
our  schools  or  our  hospitals?  We  need 
good  teachers  as  well  as  good  nurses, 
regardless  of  their  sex. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  whatever 
opportunities  may  exist  for  young 
women  just  entering  or  about  to  enter 
the  work  force,  those  women  who  have 
already  acquired  years  of  education. 
training,  and  experience  in  fields  like 
teaching  or  nursing  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abandon  those  career  invest- 
ments in  order  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 
Finally,  unless  we  resolve  once  and 
for  all  the  ambivalence  about  the 
value  of  female  workers  that  underlies 
the  comparable  worth  problem,  the  in- 
equities are  not  likely  to  end.  Indeed, 
as  more  and  more  women  enter  a  new 
field,   the  wages  there   are  likely  to 


become  depressed.  History  has  already 
demonstrated  this  to  be  true.  For  ex- 
ample, bank  tellers  were  once  univer- 
sally male.  The  job  then  represented  a 
relatively  well-trained  position  on  the 
career  ladder  to  higher  management 
in  the  banking  field.  Today,  bank  tell- 
ers are  predominantly  female  and  the 
wages  and  advancement  opportunities 
have  been  curtailed  accordingly.  The 
value  of  a  job  should  not  decrease  just 
because  more  women  fill  the  positions. 

GDNTHER  V.  COUNTY  OK  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  President.  vmtU  1981,  there  was 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  with  its 
scope  limited  to  matters  relating  to 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the 
broader  coverage  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
all  aspects  of  employment,  including 
compensation.  Some  argued  that  the 
Bennett  amendment  to  title  VII  limit- 
ed its  coverage  to  only  those  instances 
of  wage  discrimination  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  Others, 
noting  the  broad  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  title  VII.  argued  that  an 
employer  violated  title  VII  when  the 
wages  of  female  workers  were  set 
below  those  paid  to  male  workers  even 
though  the  jobs  were  not  Identical. 

The  issue  was  definitively  resolved  in 
the  landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Gunther  v.  County  of  Wash- 
ington, 452  U.S.  161  (1981).  In  Gun- 
ther. the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  title  VII  for  an 
employer  to  set  the  wages  of  female 
workers  below  the  value  determined 
by  the  employer's  own  objective  job 
evaluation  while  setting  the  wages  of 
male  workers  at  the  full  value.  The 
Court  correctly  concluded  that  Con- 
gress intended  title  VII  to  prohibit  all 
practices  in  whatever  form  which 
create  inequality  in  employment  op- 
portunity due  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  and  to  strike  at  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  disparate  treatment  of  men 
and  women  resulting  from  sex  stereo- 

tVDCS. 

Mr.  President,  wage  discrimination  is 
now  clearly  unlawful  under  title  VII. 
That  conclusion  was  reiterated  earlier 
this  month  in  a  Federal  district  court 
case.  Washington  Federation  of  State 
Employees  against  State  of  Washing- 
ton, involving  the  wage-setting  prac- 
tices of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
district  court  held  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  violation  of  title  VII  for  set- 
ting the  wages  in  job  categories  domi- 
nated by  women  below  the  levels  paid 
in  other  categories  requiring  compara- 
ble skills  and  background. 

Private  litigants  throughout  the 
country  are  bringing  similar  cases 
before  the  courts.  A  number  of  States 
and  local  governmental  entities  have 
recently  passed  laws  or  enacted  ordi- 
nances to  elinunate  wage  inequities  or 
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mandate  Job  evaluations  to  determine 
the  relative  worth  of  Job  classifica- 
tions. My  own  State  of  California  has 
been  in  the  forefront,  enacting  in  1981 
a  new  law  requiring  comparable  worth 
Issues  to  be  considered  in  wage  negoti- 
ations with  State  employees  and  re- 
quiring annual  reports  on  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  eliminating  wage 
Inequities.  A  number  of  California 
cities  and  counties  have  taken  similar 
actions.  Connecticut  has  enacted  a  law 
requiring  a  statewide  review  of  Job 
classifications  for  comparable  worth 
purposes,  and  Minnesota  has  adopted 
legislation  requiring  the  State  employ- 
ment relations  commissioner  to  pre- 
pare, applying  comparable  worth  con- 
cepts, a  listing  of  State  jobs  affected 
by  pay  inequities  and  to  earmark 
funds  for  needed  adjustments.  In  testi- 
mony presented  last  year  at  hearings 
of  three  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  pay  equity,  it  was  reported 
that  some  25  States  and  local  govern- 
ments including  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton, Illinois,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin  had 
funded  job-evaluation  studies  to  iden- 
tify the  extent  of  wage  depression  in 
female-dominated  jobs.  The  Hawaii 
Legislature  has  passed  comparable 
worth  resolutions,  requesting  that  all 
employers,  both  public  and  private, 
adopt  a  concept  of  equal  pay  for  work 
of  comparable  value.  Comparable 
worth  has  also  become  a  major  issue 
in  collective  bargaining  activities. 

FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

However,  despite  the  considerable 
activity  taking  place  in  the  States  and 
in  the  courts.  Federal  efforts  in  this 
area  are  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Prior  to 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  two 
agencies  with  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  and  direc- 
tives—the Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission— EEOC— and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs— OFCCP— in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor— had  begun  activities  in 
the  comparable  worth  area.  EEOC 
filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  on  the  side 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Gunther  case 
and  commissioned  the  study  I  men- 
tioned earlier  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  into  the  area.  In 
August  1981,  shortly  after  the  Gun- 
ther decision,  EEOC,  then  under  the 
acting  chairmanship  of  J.  Clay  Smith, 
issued  interim  guidelines  to  its  field  of- 
fices to  assist  in  identifying  and  proc- 
essing cases  in  light  of  the  Gunther 
decision.  Similarly,  OFCCP  included 
in  regulations  published  in  December 
1980  language  clarifying  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  emplojonent  discrimi- 
nation by  Federal  contractors  encom- 
passed wage  differentials  based  upon 
comparable  worth  principles. 

However,  the  Reagan  administration 
immediately  suspended  those  regula- 
tions, and,  under  the  Reagan-appoint- 
ed EEOC,  work  on  comparable  worth 


cases  appears  to  have  ceased,  effective- 
ly sabotaging  the  guidelines  issued 
sifter  Gunther.  At  the  House  hearing 
last  year,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
EEOC.  Clarence  Thomas,  defended  his 
agency's  inaction  by  saying  that  the 
Commission  was  "in  the  legal  su-ena, 
without  specific  giiidance"  Euid  he  was 
"unsure"  whether  the  agency  had  au- 
thority to  process  certain  of  these 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  EEOC  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding leadership  in  matters  relating 
to  equal  employment  opportunity.  If 
the  agency  is  not  able  to  exert  that 
leadership,  then  Congress  must  pro- 
vide a  push  that  is  needed.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  aimed 
at  providing  EEOC  and  OFCCP  with 
the  specific  guidance  which  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  get  these 
agencies  to  enforce  fuUy  and  agressive- 
ly  the  Federal  laws  and  directives  re- 
lating to  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices. The  Federal  Government  ought 
to  be  playing  a  major  and  active  role 
in  helping  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices. 

JOB-EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  President,  before  I  describe  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today,  I  want  to  tsike  a 
few  moments  to  discuss  a  specific  issue 
related  to  the  elimination  of  unlawful 
wage  discrimination— utilization  of  ob- 
jective job-evaluation  techniques. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  objective  job- 
evaluation  techniques  have  been  uti- 
lized for  many  years  by  employers  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  as 
a  basis  for  job  classifications  and  wage 
rates.  Job-evaluation  techniques  pro- 
vide, through  numerical  rating  sys- 
tems, standards  and  measures  of  job 
worth  that  are  used  to  estimate  the 
relative  worth  of  jobs.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
adult  working  population  are  already 
paid  on  the  basis  of  a  job  evaluation 
scheme,  and  that  virtually  every  large 
employer,  including  Federal  and  State 
governments,  uses  some  objective  job- 
evaluation  system  to  determine  the 
relative  worth  or  grade  level  of  each 
job  classification. 

In  a  job-evaluation  plan,  pay  ranges 
for  a  job  are  based  on  estimates  of  the 
worth  of  the  jobs  according  to  such 
criteria  as  the  skill,  effort,  and  respon- 
sibility required  by  the  job  and  the 
worlcing  conditions  under  which  it  is 
performed.  Pay  for  an  individual, 
within  the  pay  range,  is  set  by  the 
worker's  individual  characteristics, 
such  as  credentials,  seniority,  produc- 
tivity, and  quality  of  job  performance. 
Job-evaluation  systems  vary  from  em- 
ployer to  employer,  both  in  terms  of 
the  criteria  used  and  the  relative 
weights.  However,  the  concept  of  nu- 
merical rating  and  comparative  meas- 
urement of  different  jobs  is  common 
to  aU  job-evaluation  systems. 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
observed  in  Women.  Work  and  Wages: 
Equal  Pay  for  Jobs  of  Equal  Value 
that- 
Job  evaluation  plans  provide  measures  of 
job  worth  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  used  to  discover  and  reduce  wage 
discrimination  for  persons  covered  by  a 
given  plan.  Job  evaluation  plans  provide  a 
way  of  systematically  rewarding  Jobs  for 
their  content— for  the  skill,  effort,  and  re- 
sponsibility they  entail  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  performed.  By  making 
the  criteria  of  compensation  explicit  and  by 
applying  the  criteria  consistently,  it  is  prob- 
able that  pay  differentials  resulting  from 
traditional  stereotypes  regarding  the  value 
of  women's  work  or  work  customarily  done 
by  minorities  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  study  went  on  to  state 
that  existing  job-evaluation  tech- 
niques were  by  no  means  perfect. 
Many  incorporated  into  them  factors 
associated  with  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity, 
and  many  utilized  actual  wages  to 
figure  into  the  computations,  thereby 
perpetuating  existing  inequities.  Other 
problems  in  applying  these  plans  uni- 
versally were  also  raised.  The  Acade- 
my concluded,  nevertheless,  that  sta- 
tistical techniques  exist  that  may  be 
able  to  generate  job  worth  scores  from 
which  components  of  wages  associated 
with  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity  have  been 
at  least  partly  removed.  The  Academy 
urged  that  these  techniques  be  further 
developed. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in 
many  cases,  where  the  employer  has 
utilized  a  job-evaluation  plan  to  estab- 
lish the  comparative  worth  of  differ- 
ent jobs,  the  employer  has  simply 
chosen  not  to  apply  the  results  of  its 
own  evaluation  to  the  wages  of  the 
female  workers.  For  example,  in  the 
Gunther  case  the  employer  arbitrarily 
paid  the  female  workers  20  percent 
less  than  the  employer's  own  job  eval- 
uation had  determined  was  the  com- 
parative worth  of  the  jobs.  The  law  is 
clear  that  employers  must  abide  by 
the  results  of  their  own  reasonable 
job-evaluation  systems.  What  is 
needed  is  for  the  law  to  be  enforced. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  failure  of  an  employer 
to  utilize  a  job-evaluation  system  to 
set  wages  can  give  rise  to  an  inference 
of  intentional  discrimination.  In  one 
case  brought  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act, 
Taylor  v.  Charley  Brothers,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania district  court  found  that  an  em- 
ployer's intent  to  discriminate  against 
female  employees  could  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  among  other  things, 
that  it  had  not  undertaken  any  evalua- 
tion that  would  have  indicated  the 
value  of  jobs  held  by  either  men  or 
women.  Employers  seeking  to  avoid 
the  impact  of  the  Gunther  decision  by 
refusing  to  do  their  own  objective  job 
evaluations  certainly  run  the  risk  of 
thereby  providing  evidence  of  inten- 
tional discrimination. 
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Mr  Pre4ident,  as  I  Indicated  at  the 
outset.  th#  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  \s  aimed  at  compeUlng  those 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws  to  begin  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  enforce  those 
laws  and  help  bring  about  an  end  to 
wage  discrimination  against  female 
workers.  Certainly  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  executive  branch 
without  a  congressional  mandate.  The 
President  could  through  issuance  of 
an  Executive  order  achieve  the  same 
ends.  Thel  law  already  prohibits  wage 
discrimination.  But  the  law  is  not  self- 
executingi 

Unfortunately,  under  the  current 
administration  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  suchi  actions  will  voluntarily  take 
place.  Nevertheless,  Congress  has  the 
power  wid  the  authority  to  direct 
these  agencies  to  take  appropriate 
action.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  the  congressional  man- 
date that  Is  evidently  necessary  to 
bring  abfcut  Federal  action  in  this 
area.  I  d<(  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  or 
appropriate  to  rely  solely  upon  private 
Utigants  ^o  enforce  the  law.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  role  and  re- 
sponslbuiy  to  fulfill.  It  is  time  it  did 
so.  T  

SUMMARY  ir  PROVlSIOItS:  "PAY  EQUITY  ACT  OT 
T  1983" 

Mr.  Pr«ident,  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  provisions  of  the  bill: 
Sectior^  1  would  establish  the  short 
e  bill  as  the  "Pay  Equity  Act 
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2  would  set  forth  the  flnd- 
lurposes  of  the  act.  The  find- 

to  the  existence  of  the 

ap  between  male  and  female 
w^^.=.^.-.  lits  causes  and  Impact  upon 
individuals  and  our  economy,  and  the 
failure  o|  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
to  enforie  applicable  laws  and  direc- 
tives. The  expressed  purpose  of  the  act 
is   to    help    eliminate    discriminatory 
wage-setting    practices    and    resulting 
discrimiiiatory  wage  differentials  by: 
first,  providing  for  the  development 
and  utili^tion  of  equitable  job-evalua- 
tion techniques  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishmenflof  wage  rates  based  upon  the 
work  performed  rather  than  the  sex  of 
the  employee  and  thereby  insure  that 
all  employees,  irrespective  of  sex.  or 
race,  or  lethnicity.  will  receive  compa- 
rable   p^y    for    work    of    comparable 
econd.  directing  the  Federal 
charged  with  the  responsibil- 
(nforcement  of  Federal  equal 
ent  opportunity  laws  to  help 
discriminatory  wage-setting 
and  discriminatory  wage  dif- 
ferentiais;    third,    encouraging   public 
and  pri\ipite  employers  to  use  equitable 
job-evaliiation  techniques  in  order  to 
eliminatle  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  and  discriminatory  wage  dif- 
ferentia Is;   and   fourth,   bringing   the 
FederalT  Government's     wage-setting 


worth; 

agencie 

ity  for 

emploj 

eliminat 

practice 


practices  Into  compliance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  act  and  the 
provision  of  the  1978  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  which  provides  that  equal 
pay  should  be  provided  for  work  of 
equal  value  performed  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Section  3  would  set  forth  definitions 
of  the  various  terms  utilized  in  the  act. 
Section  4  would  set  forth  specific  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission— 
EEOC.  First,  the  Commission  would 
be  directed  to  issue  guidelines  for  the 
Identification  and  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEOC  is  charged 
by  Executive  order  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  leadership  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters 
relating  to  equal  employment  laws.  Its 
nonaction    on     the     Important     and 
urgent  Issue  of  pay  equity  is  inexcus- 
able. Employers  are  entitled  to  some 
guidance    from    the    Commission    to 
enable  them  to  Identify  and  eliminate 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices. 
In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity law;  for  example,  its  early 
guidelines     on     employment     testing 
issues  contributed  to  the  development 
and   utilization    of    validated    testing 
procedures.  It  should  be  fulfilling  a 
similar  role  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  equitable 
job-evaluation  techniques.  Instead,  the 
Commission's  policy  seems  to  be  to  sit 
back  and  await  the  piecemeal  develop- 
ment of  these  issues  by  private  liti- 
gants and  the  courts.  This  is  an  abro- 
gation of  executive  branch  responsibil- 
ity under  title  VII. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  co- 
ordination between  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Complicance  Pro- 
grams—OFCCP— section  4  of  the  bill 
would  specifically  require  consultation 
with  OFCCP  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  Federal  guidelines.  Section  4  also 
would  direct  the  Commission  to  devel- 
op and  carry  out  a  continuing  program 
of  education,  information,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  with  respect  to  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  wage- 
setting  practices  and  discriminatory 
wage  differentials  and  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  equitable  job- 
evaluation  techniques. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  insure  ade- 
quate congressional  oversight,  section 
4  contains  provisions  directing  the 
Commission  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
steps  it  has  taken  and  plans  to  take  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  act.  A  self -eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission's  efforts  Is  to  be  Included 
In  the  report  along  with  inclusion  of 
such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or 
both,    as    the    Commission   considers 


necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  act.  The  requirements 
with  respect  to  this  report  have  been 
made  rather  detailed  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  shown 
no  willingness  voluntarily  to  take  any 
action  in  this  area. 

Finally,  section  4  would  require  the 
Commission  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  Federal  system  for  establishing 
pay  grades  for  Federal  employees  to 
determine  whether  that  system  satis- 
fies the  definition  of  am  equitable  job- 
evaluation  system  as  proposed  in  the 
bill.  In  1978.  in  enacting  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act.  the  Congress  explicit- 
ly provided  in  section  101(a)  of  that 
act— 5  U.S.C.  2301(b)(2)(3)— that  equal 
pay  should  be  provided  for  work  of 
equal  value  in  the  Federal  work  force. 
Yet,  at  the  house  hearings  last  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management— OPM— admitted 
that  the  system  being  used  had  not 
been  reviewed  for  sex  bias.  Numerous 
other  witnesses  testified  at  those  hear- 
ings as  to  the  inherent  bias  in  the  Fed- 
eral classification  system,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  system  in  existence  in 
1923. 

Since  OPM  appears  unlikely  to  un- 
dertake an  evaluation  of  its  own 
system,  section  4  would  direct  EEOC 
to  do  so.  The  Commission  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws 
within  the  Federal  work  force  in  the 
1978  EEO  reorganization.  Mandating 
its  involvement  in  this  area  is  clearly 
appropriate  and  seems  necessary  In 
view  of  the  vacuum  that  exists. 

Section  5  would  set  forth  directives 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
through  OFCCP,  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral contractors.  One  primary  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
sought  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
employment  is  to  obligate  businesses 
that  do  contract  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  or  whose  contracts  are 
funded  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  insure  nondiscrimination  with 
regard  to  employment  practices  and  to 
take  affirmative  steps  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunities  throughout 
all  of  their  activities  as  a  condition  of 
the  contract.  Executive  Order  11246, 
promulgated  by  President  Joluison  in 
1965.  provides  this  basic  directive  and 
requires  that  Federal  contractors  meet 
these  requirements.  The  lead  agency 
for  enforcement  of  this  Executive 
order  Is  the  Department  of  Labor, 
through  OFCCP. 

Section  5  would  specifically  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through 
OFCCP,  to  issue  guidelines  to  require 
Federal  contractors  to  identify  and 
eliminate  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  and  discriminatory  wage  dif- 
ferentials. Those  guidelines  would  be 
issued  after  and  should  be  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  required  to  be 
issued  by  EEOC  under  section  4.  Sec- 


tion 5  also  requires  that  such  OFCCP 
guidelines  also  provide  that  Federal 
contractors  required  to  submit  written 
affirmative  action  plans  or  updates  of 
existing  plans  Include  In  such  plans  or 
updates— within  a  year  after  the 
guidelines  are  Issued— a  review  of  the 
employer's  wage-setting  practices,  an 
Identification  of  any  discrimination  in 
those  practices,  and  a  plan  of  action  to 
correct  such  discrimination.  Section  5 
would  also  strongly  encourage  these 
contractors  to  use  equitable  job-eval- 
uation techniques  by  requiring  compli- 
ance reviews  of  pay  equity  for  those 
who  fall  to  do  so. 

Currently,  OFCCP  guidelines  pro- 
vide generally  that  Federal  contrac- 
tors with  more  than  50  employees  and 
a  contract  of  more  than  $50,000  must 
submit  a  written  affirmative  action 
plan  and  require  annual  updating  of 
such  plans.  Section  5  would  thus  re- 
quire those  contractors  to  include  in 
their  written  affirmative  action  plans 
additional  material  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials.  Al- 
though the  guidelines  would  not  re- 
quire every  Federal  contractor  to  use 
an  equitable  job-evaluation  In  setting 
wage  rates,  they  would  provide  a 
strong  stimulus  to  do  so. 

Section  5  also  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  annual  reports  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 
Again,  this  reporting  requirement  is 
designed  to  give  Congress  adequate  In- 
formation to  exercise  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  each 
Federal  agency  required  under  section 
717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  submit 
an  equal  employment  opportunity 
plan  must  Include  In  such  plan  or 
update  of  an  existing  plan  Information 
on  Its  wage-setting  practices  and  wage 
differentials.  Again,  this  is  a  written 
plan  already  required  to  be  prepared 
under  section  717;  this  legislation 
would  simply  add  to  what  that  plan  is 
required  to  include  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials.  The 
required  information  must  be  submit- 
ted within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  section  7 
would  require  the  EEOC  to  provide 
the  President  and  Congress  with  a  de- 
tailed report  on  its  enforcement  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  The 
statistics  relating  to  the  average  earn- 
ings of  women  indicate  a  continuing 
failure  to  achieve  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Congress  needs  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  do  since  responsibility  for 
Equal  Pay  Act  violations  was  trans- 
ferred to  It  and  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  prior  to  the 
transfer.  Section  7  also  would  require 


submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  comments  on  the 
Commission's  report. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  pay  equity  Is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  fairness.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity. 

Our  Nation  has  increasingly  been  ex- 
periencing what  is  graphically  de- 
scribed as  the  feminization  of  poverty. 
Two  out  of  three  adults  in  this  Nation 
living  In  poverty  are  women.  As  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  has  noted,  "Poverty 
among  women  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  compelling  social  facts  of  this 
decade." 

Lack  of  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth  is  a  primary  factor  in  producing 
this  poverty  rate. 

For  men  in  our  society,  poverty 
often  comes  as  a  consequence  of  job- 
lessness and  the  way  out  of  poverty  is 
through  employment.  But  many 
women  live  in  poverty  even  though 
they  already  have  jobs  and  are  work- 
ing full-time;  their  jobs  just  do  not  pay 
a  living  wage.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
fully  employed  women  earn  less  than 
$10,000.  In  1982,  the  poverty  level  for 
a  four-person  family  was  $9,860.  The 
poverty  rate  for  families  headed  by  a 
full-time  working  woman  is  more  than 
double  that  for  households  headed  by 
full  time  working  men. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  also  concluded 
that  if  working  women  earned  the 
same  wages  that  similarly  qualified 
men  now  earn,  the  number  of  families 
living  in  poverty  would  be  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices 
that  deny  famale  workers  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor  should  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  every  American.  The 
issue  of  wage  discrimination  is  not  a 
woman's  Issue  or  a  special  interest 
Issue.  It  Is  a  national  issue.  It  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
our  commitment  to  a  just  society,  and 
our  commitment  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy. Pay  inequities  must  end.  We 
cannot  afford  the  enormous  societal 
cost  of  allowing  them  to  persist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pay  Equity  Act  of 
1983". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)    the    average    earnings    of    full-time, 
female  workers  are  significantly  lower  than 
the  average  earnings  of  similarly-situated 
male  workers; 


(2)  this  average  earnings  differential  re- 
sults, in  significant  part,  because  wages  paid 
In  occupational  fields  or  job  classifications 
held  predominantly  by  female  workers  are 
lower  than  those  paid  in  occupational  fields 
or  Job  classifications  held  predominantly  by 
male  workers,  and  this  differential  results 
from  wage-setting  practices  based  on  the  sex 
of  the  employees,  rather  than  any  Intrinsic 
differences  in  the  comparable  worth  of  the 
job  as  measured  by  the  education,  training, 
skills,  experience,  effort,  responsibility,  or 
working  conditions  required  for  the  job; 

(3)  as  a  result  of  these  discriminatory 
wage  differentials  resulting  from  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices,  many  female 
workers  are  underpaid  and  undercompensat- 
ed for  their  work  efforts  and  thereby  denied 
equal  employment  opportunities; 

(4)  these  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  wage  differentials  result  in  de- 
pressing the  wages,  devaluing  the  work,  and 
lowering  the  living  standards  of  many 
female  workers  and  contribute  to  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  women  and  children 
living  at  or  near  the  poverty  level  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  their  need  for  various 
forms  of  government  assistance: 

(5)  the  contributions  of  female  workers 
are  vital  to  our  economy,  and  the  continued 
existence  and  tolerance  of  these  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices  and  wage  differ- 
entials prevent  full  utilization  of  the  tal- 
ents, skiUs,  experience,  and  potential  contri- 
butions of  female  workers  and  result  in  the 
exploitation  of  these  workers; 

(6)  these  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  wage  differentials  persist  despite 
applicable  state  and  federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws  and  directives; 

(7)  the  federal  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  federal 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws  and  di- 
rectives have  failed  to  take  action,  pursuant 
to  applicable  such  laws  and  directives,  to 
seek  to  eliminate  discriminatory  wage-set- 
ting practices  and  wage  differentials;  and 

(8)  objective  job-evaluation  techniques 
now  exist  which  are  utilized  by  many  public 
and  private  employers  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  different  jobs  through 
a  system  which  numerically  rates  the  basic 
features  and  requirements  of  a  particular 
job,  and  additional  efforts  should  be  made 
to  develop,  improve,  and  implement  these 
techniques  so  as  to  help  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  wage  dif- 
ferentials. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices  and 
wage  differentials  is  in  the  public  interest, 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  help  eliminate 
such  practices  and  differentials  by— 

(1)  providing  for  the  development  and  uti- 
lization of  equitable  job-evaluation  tech- 
niques that  will  promote  the  establishment 
of  wage  rates  based  upon  the  work  per- 
formed rather  than  the  sex  of  the  employee 
and  thereby  help  assure  that  all  employees, 
irrespective  of  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity,  receive 
comparable  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth; 

(2)  providing  to  those  federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  federal  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity laws  and  directives  specific  guidance 
and  direction  to  help  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices  and  wage  differ- 
entials; 

(3)  encouraging  and  stimulating  public 
and  private  employers  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  wage  dif- 
ferentials through  the  development  and  uti- 
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llzation   of   equlUble   Job-evaluation   tech 
nlques  In  setting  wa«e  rates;  and 

(4)  bringing  the  federal  governments 
wage-settlni  practices  Into  compliance  with 
the  purposei  of  this  Act  and  the  provision  of 
section  lOUa)  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  197$,  Public  Law  95-454  (5  U.S.C. 
2301(bK2K3l)),  which  provides  that  equal 
pay  should, be  provided  for  work  of  equal 
value  in  federal  employment. 
DKnirmoNS 

S«c.  3.  A«  uaed  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Cominisslon"  means  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  estab- 
lished by  section  705  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  20O0e-4); 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.         I  , 

(3)  "fedeilal  agency"  means  any  agency  or 
the  PederaJ  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  any  Executive  agency 
as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Cod*,  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  thi  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment; 

(4)  "discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices" meaiM  the  setting  of  wage  rates  paid 
for  Jobs  <ield  predominantly  by  female 
workers  lo^er  than  those  paid  for  Jobs  held 
predominantly  by  male  workers  although 
the  work  performed  requires  comparable 
education,  training,  skills,  experience 
effort,  and,  responsibility,  and  Is  performed 
under  comparable  working  conditions; 

(5)  •■dis< riminatory  wage  differentials' 
means  diflerent  rates  of  compensation  re- 
sulting fnm  utUizatlon  of  discriminatory 
wage-settiqg  practices; 

(6)  "Job-evaluation  technique"  means  an 
objective  method  of  determining  the  com- 
parative VI  due  of  different  jobs  utilizing  a 
system  wUch  rates  numerically  the  basic 
features  aid  requirements  of  a  particular 
Job  Including  such  factors  as  education, 
training,  stills,  experience,  effort,  responsi- 
bility and  working  conditions;  and 

(7)  "equlUble  Job-evaluation  technique" 
means  a  J(  ib-evaluation  technique  which,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  does  not  in- 
clude com  wnents  for  determining  the  com- 
parative VI  Jue  of  a  job  that  reflects  the  sex, 
race,  or  et  iniclty  of  the  employee. 

EQUi  1.  EMPLOYMDIT  OFPORTTTNITY 
COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES 

See.  4.  ( iXl)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  ( late  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Comriission,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  (acting  through  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  CompUance  Programs  In 
the  Depaitment  of  Labor),  shall  publish  in 
the  Peder  il  Register,  for  public  review  and 
comment,  proposed  guidelines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  id  sntif ying  and  eliminating  discnmi- 
natory  ws  ge-setting  practices  and  wage  dif- 
ferentials Such  guidelines  shall  Include  rec- 
ommenda;ions  for  utUization  of  equitable 
Job-evalut  tion  techniques  to  establish  rates 
of  compel  nation  for  employees. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  such  en- 
actment ( ate.  the  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  (acting  through  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams), shall  publUh  final  guidelines  for  the 
purpose  d  escribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  In  (rder  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  education 
and  inf  or  [nation,  under  which,  among  other 
things,  tl  e  Commission  shall— 

(1)  undertake  and  promote  research  into 
the  devel  apment  of  equitable  job-evaluation 
technlqu  !s; 
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(2)  develop  a  program  for  maximum  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  such  equitable 
Job-evaluation  techniques;  and 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  a  program  for 
providing  appropriate  technical  assistance 
to  any  public  or  private  entity  requesting 
such  assistance  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  wage  differen- 
tials. 

(c)  On  February  1,  1985,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
Such  report  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  activities,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Commission's  plans  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
and  effectuating  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is 
submitted,  and  such  recommendations  for 
statutory  changes  or  administrative  action, 
or  both,  as  the  Commission  considers  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  such  purpose. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  system  utilized  under  chapter 
51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (estab- 
lished by  chapter  11  of  such  title)  to  estab- 
lish pay  grades  for  federal  employees  In 
order  to  determine  if  such  system  satisfies 
the  definition  in  section  3(7)  of  an  equitable 
Job  evaluation  system. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
final  guidelines  are  published  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  of 
its  findings,  in  light  of  such  guidelines,  with 
respect  to  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  both,  as 
the  Commission  considers  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  the  report  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  com- 
menting on  the  Commission's  report  and 
specifying  its  intentions  and  the  reasons 
therefor  (and  as  appropriate,  the  timetable 
to  carry  out  or  not  carry  out  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  cooperate  in  all  respects 
with  the  Commission  in  connection  with  its 
conduct  of  the  study  required  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  provide  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  data,  reports,  and  documents  In 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
study  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

FEDERAL  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  publication  of  final  guidelines 
under  section  4(a)(2).  the  Secretary  (acting 
through  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Programs)  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  guidelines  for  the 
purpose  of  requiring  all  contractors  of  the 
United  States  to  Identify  and  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and  wage 
differentials.  Such  guidelines  shall— 

(A)  include  provisions  to  encourage  all 
such  contractors  to  develop  and  utilize  equi- 
table Job-evaluation  techniques  to  establish 
rates  of  compensation  for  employees: 

(B)  provide  that  each  such  contractor  that 
is  required  by  Federal  law  or  directive  to 


submit  a  written  affirmative  action  plan 
shall  (1)  with  respect  to  each  such  plan  or 
update  of  each  such  plan  submitted  after 
the  publication  of  the  final  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  Include  In 
such  plan  or  update  a  review  and  Identifica- 
tion of  any  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  and  wage  differentials  within  such 
contractor's  labor  force  and  a  plan  of  action 
to  eliminate  any  such  practices  and  differ- 
entials, or  (11)  if  such  contractor  does  not 
submit  such  plan  or  update  within  one  year 
after  such  publication  date,  submit,  within 
such  one-year  period,  an  amendment  to  its 
existing  plan  which  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation described  In  subclause  (I);  and 

(C)  provide  for  compliance  reviews  of  any 
such  contractor  that  has  failed  to  utilize  eq- 
uitable Job-evaluation  techniques  In  setting 
wage  rates  for  emloyees. 

(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  guidelines  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
guidelines  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  On  February  1,  1985,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  activities  undertaken 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  report  is  submitted  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  both,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  of  this  Act. 


federal  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  Each  federal  agency  responsible  for 
submitting  an  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty plan  pursuant  to  section  717  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-16)  shall 
include,  in  each  such  plan  or  update  of  such 
plan  submitted  to  the  Commission  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  a 
review  and  identification  of  any  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices  and  wage  differ- 
entials with  respect  to  its  labor  force  and  a 
plan  of  action  to  eliminate  any  such  prac- 
tices and  differentials.  Any  such  agency 
which  does  not  submit  such  plan  or  update 
within  one  year  after  such  enactment  date 
shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after  such  en- 
actment date,  submit  an  amendment  to  its 
existing  plan  which  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

EQUAL  PAY  ACT  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1984, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  report  describing  in 
detail  the  activities  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)) 
since  the  date  of  transfer  of  authority  for 
Equal  Pay  Act  enforcement  activ.ties  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1978.  Such  report  shall  include 
with  respect  to  such  activities— 

(1)  information  on  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received  and  processed  by  the  Com- 
mission, their  disposition,  and  the  allocation 
of  Commission  resources  to  Equal  Pay  Act 
enforcement  activities; 

(2)  a  comparislon  of  the  disposition  of, 
and  allocation  of  recources  to  these  cases  by 
the  Commission  to  the  disposition  of,  and 
allocation  of  resources  to.  similar  cases  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  prior  to  the  trans- 
fer of  such  responsibilities  to  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  both,  as 


the  Commission  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  Act  and  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  commenting  on  the  Commission's 
report  and  containing  such  recommenda- 
tions for  statutory  changes  or  administra- 
tive action,  or  both,  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  and  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S,  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  price 
level  adjusted  mortgages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PRICE  LEVEL  ADJUSTED  MORTGAGES 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
imagine  the  return  of  single-digit 
home  mortgage  rates  this  decade. 

Imagine  how  many  homes  would  be 
built,  the  number  of  jobs  created,  the 
millions  of  Americans  whose  dream  of 
home  ownership  would  come  true  with 
the  return  of  single-digit  mortgages. 

Wishful  thinking?  No. 

It  could  be  reality  with  a  new  mort- 
gage concept  known  as  price  level  ad- 
justed mortgages  (Plams)  and  a  simple 
change  in  Federal  tax  law. 

This  idea  was  suggested  to  me  some 
time  ago  by  Dr.  Byron  L.  Johnson— an 
economist,  teacher,  former  Colorado 
University  regent  and  U.S.  Congress- 
main.  After  lengthy  study  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Plams  are  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  sold  on  Plams.  They  are 
also  endorsed  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman, 
Nobel  laureate;  Dr.  Herman  Kahn, 
foimder  of  the  HucJson  Institute;  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  the 
Utah  State  Retirement  System;  and 
many,  many  others.  They  all  agree 
that  Plams  can  permanently  revitalize 
the  Nation's  housing  marketplace. 

To  imderstand  the  beauty  of  this 
new  mortgage,  look  first  at  today's  or- 
dinary mortgages.  The  conventional 
mortgage— where  a  home  loan  is 
repaid  in  equal  monthly  payments 
over  30  years— was  first  offered  in  the 
1930's.  This  mortgage  made  housing 
affordable,  and  solved  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

But  the  conventional  mortgage  was 
created  when  there  was  practically  no 
inflation.  Lenders  could  offer  2-  and  3- 
percent  mortgages,  knowing  that 
money  lent  in  1945  would  be  repaid  in 
1955  with  the  same  dollar  values  be- 
cause there  was  little  inflation  in 
those  years.  When  prices  are  stable, 
the  conventional  mortgage  is  superb; 
it  relies  on  a  constant  payment  in  cur- 
rent dollars  that  are  roughly  equal  in 
value  to  constant  dollars. 

But  when  inflation  rears  its  ugly 
head— as  it  did  m  the  1970's— the  con- 
ventional mortgage  can  be  disastrous 
to   borrowers,    lenders,   and   builders. 


With  inflation,  the  value  of  monthly 
mortgage  payments  declines  over  time, 
and  lenders  receive  less  than  fair  value 
for  their  loans. 

To  protect  their  Investment,  lenders 
raise  interest  rates  to  levels  that  an- 
ticipate higher  future  inflation.  Inter- 
est rates  rise  and  fall  according  to  ex- 
pectations about  inflation.  If  the 
preinflation  interest  rate  is  5  percent, 
for  example,  a  10-percent  inflation 
rate  would  trigger  a  15-percent  inter- 
est rate. 

When  interest  rates  triple,  mortgage 
payments  rise  and  price  many  out  of 
the  housing  market.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  high  cost  of  money,  on  top  of 
housing  construction  costs,  Is  the  main 
factor  pricing  the  American  dream 
outside  the  reach  of  many  would-be 
home  buyers.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  says  that  2.6  million 
Americans  who  want  to  buy  homes 
simply  carmot  afford  the  costs  of  own- 
ership. 

In  other  words,  2  million  Americans 
cannot  buy  homes  because  interest 
rates  for  conventional  mortgages  are 
pegged  to  the  inflation  rate. 

But  what  would  happen  if  the 
amount  borrowed— instead  of  the  in- 
terest—was pegged  to  the  inflation 
rate? 

Enter  Plams  (Price  Level  Adjusted 
Mortgages). 

Plams  merely  add  the  real  cost  of  in- 
flation to  the  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage, rather  than  adding  inflation  to 
the  interest  rate.  F>ut  another  way, 
Plams  are  mortgage  instruments 
having  an  outstanding  balance  which 
is  periodically  adjusted  to  inflation,  or 
indexed.  The  interest  rate  applicable 
to  a  Plam  is  a  real  interest  rate;  that 
is,  a  rate  without  any  inflation  premi- 
um. The  pajTnents  on  a  Plam  are 
based  on  this  real  rate,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  any  outstanding  balance 
is  adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  advantages  of  Plams  are  enor- 
mous. Borrowers  benefit  from  lower 
initial  payments,  which  especially  help 
first-time  home  buyers.  Lenders  bene- 
fit because  there  is  no  uncertainty 
over  inflation,  and  their  initial  invest- 
ment is  inflation  proof.  The  Govern- 
ment benefits  because  it  reduces  the 
amoimt  of  tax  revenue  now  lost  to  bor- 
rowers in  the  form  of  high  mortgage 
interest  rate  deductions. 

Here  is  an  example.  Assume  that  in- 
flation is  10  percent  annually,  and 
that  a  lender  wants  to  make  4-percent 
real  interest  on  money  he  loans.  The 
interest  rates  would  thus  be  14  per- 
cent. For  a  $50,000  30-year  convention- 
al mortgage  at  14-percent  annual  in- 
terest, initial  payments  would  be  $600 
a  month.  At  the  end  of  10  years, 
$47,000  of  the  mortgage  would  be  left 
to  be  paid. 

Under  Plams,  the  initial  payment 
would  be  only  $238.  or  about  a  third  of 
the  conventional  mortgage.  Of  course, 
under  Plams,  the  mortgage  value  and 


the  monthly  payments  would  rise  as  a 
result  of  inflation.  Even  so,  payments 
after  10  years  are  still  only  $563  on  a 
$102,000  mortgage. 

While  the  benefits  are  obvious,  so  Is 
one  risk.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
household  income  or  house  price  will 
not  keep  up  with  inflation.  But  the 
risk  of  this  is  slight,  says  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  To  quote 
their  1981  statement: 

The  concern  over  whether  individual 
households  will  encounter  undue  financial 
stress  has  been  addressed  In  a  study  In  a 
sample  of  3.000  households  over  a  nine-year 
period.  (When  compared  to  conventional 
mortgages),  graduated  payment  mortgages 
created  some  increase  In  financial  strain, 
but  the  more  serious  cases  constituted  an  In- 
significant portion  of  the  households  stud- 
led. 

Armed  with  these  and  other  statis- 
tics, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  authorized  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  offer  Plams  but, 
despite  their  advantages,  they  have 
not  caught  on.  One  reason  is  the 
doubt  about  Federal  tax  treatment  of 
Plams.  For  Plams,  IRS  holds  the  view 
that  the  increase  in  the  mortgage  of  a 
Plams  is  tax  deductible  for  the  bor- 
rower and  taxable  as  income  for  the 
lender.  They  will  have  to  report  the 
higher  payments  as  income,  even 
though  the  adjustments  in  principal 
are  specifically  designed  only  to  pre- 
serve the  purchasing  power  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

To  understand  the  significance  of 
the  IRS  policy,  consider  the  tax  as- 
pects of  the  example  used  earlier.  A 
Plams  mortgage  of  $50,000  increases  to 
$102,000  after  the  first  10  years.  Even 
though  the  increase  merely  inflation 
proofs  the  lender's  initial  investment, 
the  IRS  wants  the  lender  to  pay  tax 
on  the  $50,000  increase  as  if  it  were 
income. 

This  is  an  unfair  tax  because  it  taxes 
the  recovery  of  capital  as  income. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  corrects 
this  tax  problem.  This  measure  is 
straightforward:  For  newly  construct- 
ed homes  that  are  financed  through 
an  inflation-adjusted  mortgage,  the  in- 
flation increase  wiU  be  considered  nei- 
ther as  income  to  the  lender  nor  as  tax 
deductible  for  the  borrower. 

This  legislation  should  pass,  and  for 
several  reasons: 

Rrst,  it  is  not  fair  to  tax  recovery  of 
capital  as  income. 

Second,  2  million  more  people  would 
be  able  to  buy  homes,  and  get  at  least 
that  many  more  people  back  to  work. 

Third,  the  amount  of  interest 
income  claimed  as  deduction  by  tax- 
payers will  fall  sharply  as  indexation 
becomes  widespread. 

Fourth,  while  interest  income  re- 
ported by  lenders  will  fall,  it  will  not 
fall  proportionately,  because  many 
lenders  are  fuUy,  or  substantially  tax 
exempt  now. 
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wider  use  of  Plams,  and 
sharp  fall  in  effective  in- 
will  have  such  a  substan- 
to  national  employment 
that   the   gross   taxable 
rise  significantly  and  in- 
revenues. 
,  Plams  are  an  idea  whose 
(Jome.  The  only  barrier  keep- 
permanently  revitalizing 
industry  is  Federal  tax 
removes  this  barrier,  and 
door  to  widespread  Plams 


By   ►<&.    DURENBERGER    (for 
hiaiself,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

jEfSEN): 

S.  1902,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  St  ites  Code,  to  assure  that  the 
nine-digit  ZIP  code  remains  voluntary, 
and  for  (^her  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ~ 


Governmental  Affairs. 


•  Mr. 
dent,  I 


NINX-DIGIT  ZIP  CODE 

DijRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
»,„wv,  -  an  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion relatid  to  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code. 
I  think  tl  at  this  legislation  represents 
emerging  consensus  on  how  the 
..x».e-digit  ZIP  program  should  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Postal  Service.  Join- 
ing me  a>  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are 
^EPSEN  who  2  years  ago  co- 
legislation  with  me  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  longer  code, 
and  Senator  Stevens  who  has  always 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  implement  the  expanded 
ZIP  code  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  nine-digit 
ZIP  code  to  become  a  reality,  but  only 
on  a  volu  ntary  basis  and  only  for  large 
business  nailers  who  are  likely  to  real- 
ize a  f ina  ncial  benefit  from  participat- 
ing in  th ;  incentive  plan  which  is  cur- 
rently pe  nding  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  using  an  anal- 
ogy to  ar  other  ZIP  code  program  used 
by  the  Postal  Service.  Although  most 
Americans  do  not  know  it,  this  coun- 
try already  has  a  seven-digit  ZIP  code 
in  place  md  operating.  It  is  called  the 
carrier  route  system.  As  I  say.  it  is 
seven  dii;its  long.  The  first  five  digits 
are  just  ;he  same  as  the  five-digit  ZIP 
code.  The  last  two  digits  identify  spe- 
cific car -iers— mailmen— at  each  indi- 
viduaJ  p<  st  office. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  four  new 
digits  in  the  nine-digit  code  would  be 
used  to  <  ut  sorting  costs,  the  two  extra 
digits  in  the  seven  code  are  used  in  the 
sorting  process.  Instead  of  having  to 
memoria  e  which  carrier  has  which  ad- 
dresses, the  two  digits  allow  a  quick 
identification  of  the  carrier  without 
the  neec  for  scheme  memorization. 

As  I  h  ive  said,  this  system  is  already 
in  place  The  Postal  Service  provides 
the  two-digit  add-on  to  very  large 
maUers  through  the  exchange  of  com- 
puter ta  pes  and  other  information  sys- 
tems. T  le  maUers  who  print  their  ad- 


dresses by  computer  add  these  two 
digits  on  to  the  address.  The  mailers 
receive  a  discount  on  the  price  of  a 
stamp  for  each  item  that  bears  these 
two  digits.  And  the  sorting  clerks  at 
the  post  office  can  do  their  work  much 
more  quickly  and  accurately,  saving  us 
all  some  money  in  the  cost  of  process- 
ing the  mail.  It  is  a  successful  pro- 
gram. It  is  completely  voluntary.  And 
it  has  been  implemented  without  con- 
cerning or  involving  to  any  great 
extent  the  general  public.  Nobody  has 
been  asked  to  learn  their  personal  car- 
rier route  number— their  seven-digit 
ZIP  code.  No  business  asks  you  to 
identify  your  seven-digit  number  when 
you  provide  the  address.  And  nobody 
feels  that  their  mail  will  somehow  re- 
ceive lesser  service  if  it  does  not  bear 
the  seven-digit  nimiber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nine-digit 
ZIP  code  could  be  implemented  on  the 
same  basis.  And  if  it  were,  I  would 
have  no  objection  in  letting  the  nine- 
digit  program  go  forward.  I  would,  in 
fact,  wish  the  Postal  Service  every  suc- 
cess with  the  program.  My  concern 
has  always  been  that  many  small  mail- 
ers would  get  caught  up  in  implement- 
ing the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  at  great 
cost  without  offsetting  benefits.  Not 
everyone  shares  that  view.  Some  think 
that  voluntary  is  voluntary  and  that 
no  one  would  make  the  investment  in 
converting  unless  benefits  would  clear- 
ly result.  But  I  have  always  feared 
that  some  would  feel  compelled  to  go 
into    the    system    regardless    of    the 
direct  benefits  because  they  would  be- 
heve  that  five-digit  mail  was  not  going 
to  be  handled  as  expeditiously  by  the 
Postal  Service.  Currently,  97  percent 
of  the  American  public  uses  the  five- 
digit  code  without  any  direct  financial 
benefit  and  they  do  so  because  they 
want  prompt  service  for  their  letters 
and  they  believe  that  the  ZIP  code  is 
necessary  to  get  it.  Not  so,  according 
to  Postal  Service  regulations.  The  five 
digit  is  voluntary.  As  the  nine  digit 
would  be.  So  volimtary  in  this  case  is 
to  some  extent  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

The  bill  has  only  a  few  specific  pro- 
visions. It  would  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  keep  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code 
voluntary  for  all  classes  of  mail,  to 
provide  substantially  the  same  service 
for  both  five-digit  and  nine-digit  mail, 
to  restrict  advertising  and  information 
efforts  to  business  mailers  rather  than 
the  general  public,  and  to  assure  that 
Postal  Service  maintains  nine-digit 
ZIP  information  systems  so  that  the 
longer  codes  will  always  be  available  to 
business  mailers  inexpensively  and 
through  the  Postal  Service  rather 
than  from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  in  crafting  these  con- 
ditions I  think  that  we  have  come  very 
close  to  describing  the  seven-digit  car- 
rier route  system  and  I  expect  that  the 
nine-digit  system  will  be  implemented 
in  a  comparable  way.  I  have  had  dis- 


cussions and  exchanged  correspond- 
ence with  the  Postmaster  General  on 
this  point  and  believe  that  the  nine- 
digit  ZIP  system  can  and  will  be  imple- 
mented without  involving  small  mail- 
ers or  the  general  public.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1902 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 404  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 

'•(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code 
shall  remain  voluntary.  No  one  need  use  it 
unless  to  qualify  for  any  voluntary  rate  in- 
centive offered  for  participation  in  efforts 
to  hold  down  postal  costs  through  automat- 
ed processing  of  mail  bearing  the  code. 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service  shall  not  engage 
in  publicity  efforts  urging  household  mail- 
ers to  use  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  in  address- 
ing maU  to  correspondents. 

"(3)  The  Postal  Service  shall  not  make 
any  mass  mailings  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing household  addresses  of  their  nine-digit 
ZIP  codes. 

"(4)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  ap- 
propriate systems  to  enable  mailers  to 
obtain  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  information 
needed  to  maintain  complete  addresses  for 
their  correspondents. 

"(5)  The  Postal  Service  shall  strive  to 
maintain  speed  of  mail  service  for  mail  bear- 
ing the  five-digit  ZIP  code  as  good  as  it  pro- 
vides for  mail  bearing  the  nine-digit  ZIP 
code.  It  shall  maintain  public  information  to 
monitor  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
speed  of  mail  service  between  mail  bearing 
the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  and  mail  bearing  the 
five-digit  ZIP  code." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Mr.  Jepsen  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation. 

As  many  know,  I  have  supported  the 
ZIP -I- 4  program,  for  I  see  it  as  a  way 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  dramati- 
cally increase  employee  productivity 
and  thus  hold  down  postal  rates.  The 
U.S.  Postal  Service's  automation  pro- 
gram has  the  potential  to  save  postal 
ratepayA-s  about  $600  million  annual- 
ly. The  key  to  these  savings  is  the  vol- 
untary ZIP +4  program. 

When  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was 
created.  Congress  mandated  that  it 
perform  its  duties  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  The  Postal  Service  is 
living  up  to  that  charge  by  meeting  its 
public  service  responsibilities  in  a  busi- 
nesslike maimer.  And,  like  many  busi- 
nesses today,  it  has  recognized  the 
value  of  automation  in  holding  down 
the  costs  reflected  in  the  postage  rates 
we  pay. 

In  October  1981.  Congress  directed 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
study  the  ZIP-f  4  program,  which  was 
not  fully  understood  by  the  public.  In 
its  report.  GAO  conditionally  recom- 


mended that  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
ceed with  ZIP  4- 4  because  the  new  code 
offers  the  maximum  savings  available 
from  automation. 

We  are  now  assured  that  ZIP-f- 4  will 
benefit  the  Postal  Service  and  all  mail- 
ers. So,  for  the  record,  here  are  some 
facts  about  ZIP-i-4: 

The  ZIP-f  4  program  Is  Intended  for 
use  by  volume  business  mailers  and  In- 
dividuEds  need  not  be  concerned  with 
the  program. 

The  current  five-digit  ZIP  code  en- 
ables mail  to  be  sorted  only  between 
post  offices  and  requires  more  expen- 
sive and  largely  manual  sorting  at  the 
receiving  post  office.  The  four  new 
digits  provide  geographic  information 
which  enables  automated  equipment 
to  sort  mail  to  a  small  segment  of  a 
letter  carrier's  route. 

The  optical  character  readers  and 
bar  code  sorters  being  deployed  by  the 
Postal  Service— which  are  similar  in 
concept  to  the  scarmers  we  see  today 
in  grocery  stores,  banlss,  and  retail 
stores— have  proven  their  worth. 
These  ZIP -(-4  machines  wiU  process 
approximately  10,000  pieces  of  letter 
mail  per  work  hour,  compared  to  1,800 
pieces  per  work  hour  now  done  on 
mechanized  equipment  and  850  pieces 
per  work  hour  for  manual  sorting. 

ZIP-t-4  will  more  than  double  the 
Postal  Service's  return  on  investment 
for  automation  and  will  increase  the 
savings  received  by  all  mailers. 

ZIP -(-4  will  reduce  sorting  errors  and 
improve  the  reliability  of  mail  deliv- 
ery. 

ZIP -(-4  wiU  help  the  Postal  Service 
spread  out  the  intervals  between  rate 
increases  by  increasing  postal  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  postal  labor  costs. 

The  ZIP-t-4  will  be  voluntary.  Those 
who  choose  to  use  it  may  use  it.  Those 
who  choose  to  ignore  it  may  ignore  it. 
ZIP-h4  offers  the  freedom  of  choice 
which  is  traditional  in  our  democracy. 

Now  that  these  facts  are  known,  the 
only  awesome  thing  about  ZIP-i-4  is  its 
potential  to  save  postal  ratepayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  only  frightening 
thing  about  ZIP-i-4  is  that  if  these 
facts  are  ignored,  we  might  lose  this 
opportunity  to  keep  our  Postal  Service 
as  efficient  and  affordable  as  it  can  be. 

I,  for  one,  am  concerned  about  our 
postal  rates  even  though  they  are  the 
lowest  in  the  free  world.  I  am  doing  ev- 
erything I  can  to  urge  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  delay  a  postal  rate  increase  until 
it  is  absolutely  essential.  ZIP-t-4  is  a 
major  element  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  not  only  delay  an  in- 
crease but  to  insure  that  when  an  in- 
crease is  required  it  will  be  as  small  as 
possible. 

As  some  Members  have  pointed  out, 
there  are  problems  with  the  ZIP-t-4 
program  which  I  believe  are  primarily 
perceptual  rather  than  actual.  This 
bUl  will  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
those  false  perceptions  and  encourage 


the  public  to  embrace  the  program 
with  greater  confidence. 

This  bill  incorporates  the  essence  of 
legislation  I  Introduced  last  year  to 
put  into  statute  that  this  program  will 
always  be  totally  voluntary  but  will 
provide  an  incentive  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced postal  rates  for  those  businesses 
who  do  choose  to  use  the  ZIP-i-4. 

The  bill  forbids  the  Postal  Service 
from  engaging  in  publicity  efforts 
aimed  at  those  not  likely  to  use 
ZIP-t-4,  such  as  each  householder,  and 
requires  that  the  delivery  standards 
for  the  current  five-digit  ZIP  code  user 
not  be  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of 
the  Implementation  of  ZIP-t-4.  We  feel 
that  such  a  legislative  requirement 
will  prohibit  the  Postal  Service  from 
engaging  in  publicity  which  might 
lead  one  to  believe  that  he  or  she  must 
use  the  new  code,  which  is  not  true, 
and  will  reassure  those  who  choose  not 
to  use  the  expanded  code  that  their 
mail  wiU  not  be  delayed  in  order  to  de- 
liver ZIP-t-4  mail. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  establish  an  appropriate 
system  of  records  to  enable  mailers  to 
obtain  the  necessary  ZIP-i-4  code  in- 
formation. 

Again,  I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
importance  of  the  ZIP-f-4  program  and 
the  resulting  automation  to  the  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  postal  rates.  I  urge 
that  we  move  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram. A  positive  step  in  that  direction 
is  support  and  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Pryor.   Mrs.    Kassebattm. 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  1904.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  increase  the  use 
of  formal  advertising  in  the  procure- 
ment of  property  and  services,  to  limit 
the  circumstances  under  which  such 
department  may  award  contracts  by 
negotiation,  to  establish  additional  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  negoti- 
ation of  contracts  by  such  department, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

CREEPING  CAPITALISM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  spare-parts  over- 
pricing problem.  It  has  been  well-docu- 
mented, and  widely  publicised.  But 
now  it  is  time  to  offer  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

The  problem  of  overpricing  does  not 
begin  and  end  with  spare  parts.  It  ap- 
plies equally  to  weapon  systems.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  bureaucracy  behaving 
as  a  monopoly.  All  the  incentives  are 
structured  to  insure  that  we  get  exact- 
ly what  we  have  gotten. 

We  see  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
problem  in  the  form  of  an  underfund- 
ed defense  budget.  It  is  a  pervasive 
problem,  brought  about  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Pentagon  toward  cen- 
tralization, control,  and  the  adminis- 


tering of  prices  through  negotiations. 
The  system  suffers  from  a  lack  of  com- 
petition. Unless  competition  is 
brought  to  bear  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, our  defense  will  diminish  to 
a  critical  degree. 

Today  Senator  Pryor  and  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  force  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  increase  the  use  of  com- 
petitive bidding  in  its  purchase  of 
goods  and  services.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
verse a  many-decades-old  trend  toward 
increasing  bureaucratization  and  mo- 
nopoly within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  bill  which  confronts  a 
problem  which  has  not  developed 
overnight,  and  therefore  caimot  be 
righted  overnight. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  cor- 
recting a  very  serious  and  longstand- 
ing structural  deficiency.  It  is  also  an 
important  step  toward  controlling 
costs  and  eliminating  the  underfund- 
ing  problem  in  the  Defense  budget.  It 
would  compel  DOD  to  evolve  toward 
an  arrangement  that  is  more  harmoni- 
ous with  our  nationally  accepted 
values  when  it  comes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  It  is  a  case 
of  bringing  DOD  business  into  line 
with  the  way  the  rest  of  America  does 
business. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

It  would  modestly  increase  the 
amount  of  Defense  dollars  subject  to 
formal  advertising,  by  5  percent  per 
year  until  70  percent  of  all  funds  are 
competitively  bid.  The  current  figure 
estimated  by  GAO  is  roughly  6  per- 
cent. 

If  DOD  did  not  meet  its  obligation 
to  increase  formal  advertising  by  5 
percent  in  any  given  year,  then  the 
Department's  funds  for  all  negotiated 
contracts  would  be  frozen. 

All  cost  and  pricing  data,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  those  who  negotiate  con- 
tracts, would  be  made  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
many  loopholes,  or  exceptions,  to 
formal  advertising  which  presently 
allow  DOD  to  ignore  true  competition 
and  instead  negotiate  contracts. 

And  the  bill  would  require  that  for- 
mally advertised  contracts  be  rebid  at 
least  once  every  3  years. 

The  intention  behind  this  bill  is  to 
change  the  context  or  the  framework 
that  DOD  operates  in.  It  would  reori- 
ent the  Pentagon,  away  from  monopo- 
ly and  centralization,  and  instead 
toward  free  market  competition.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  micromsinage.  In- 
stead, the  bill  very  clearly  defines  an 
objective,  a  set  of  goals,  and  a  timeta- 
ble by  which  to  reach  those  goals.  Al- 
though it  would  give  the  Pentagon  a 
long  period  of  time  to  learn  the  art  of 
competition,  the  bill  is  adamant  about 
what  it  would  require  DOD  to  do  over 
time. 
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Those  (if  us  who  Introduce  this  bill 
are  undef  no  Illusions  that  reversing 
the  ingrained  patterns  of  the  Penta- 
gon bureaucracy  will  be  very  easy. 
There  Is  an  enormous  constituency  for 
business  as  usual.  There  wiU  be  an 
enormoua  struggle  to  keep  the  Idea  of 
true  competition  alive,  untU  more 
people  are  deriving  benefits  from  com- 
petition than  from  the  present  system. 
UntU  then,  the  system  will  seek  to  un- 
dermine Competition  as  it  has  In  the 
last  seveikl  decades.  The  bureaucracy 
will  seek  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  sp<insors  of  this  bill  represent  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. Joining  Mr.  Pryor  and  myself 
are  Mrs.  Kassebacm,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  BosctrwiTZ.  and  Mr.  Melchzr.  Our 
common  interest  is  a  strong  defense 
brought  ibout  through  the  disciplines 
of  compe;ition.  We  wish  to  see  the  De- 
fense D<!partment  apply  the  same 
principle^  and  values  for  purchasing 
goods  and  services  as  all  other  Ameri- 
can institutions  do.  And  why  do  we  ask 
this?  Foi  one  simple  reason:  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  It  works. 

Mr.  PItYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tp  join  today  with  the  Senator 
from  lowte  (Mr.  Grassley)  in  introduc- 
ing the  pepartment  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement Procedures  Act  of  1983. 

Let  me  discuss  the  magnitude  of  de- 
fense pDCurement.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tliat  over  10  million  separate 
contracts  or  other  procurement  ac- 
tions tale  place  each  year  involving 
over  $10(1  billion  at  the  Department  of 
Defense.    Every    penny    is    taxpayer 

money. 

It  is  rothing  short  of  shocking  to 
hear  tha ;  competition  at  the  Pentagon 
is  limitec .  to  only  6  percent  of  total  de- 
fense coi  itract  dollars.  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent Irom  the  private  sector.  It 
would  b<i  hard  to  find  a  private  busi- 
ness in  these  difficult  economic  times 
that  failJd  to  seek  out  the  best  possi- 
ble deal  In  buying  services  or  supplies. 
For  thai  matter,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  h(  (useholder  who  does  not  do  at 
least  a  li  ;tle  shopping  around. 

Any  s<  if -respecting  agent  in  charge 
of  purchases  would  test  the  market, 
ask  for  competitive  bids  and  then 
render  s  judgment  based  on  cost  and 
quaUty. 

Why  has  the  Pentagon  not  brought 
its  procurement  practices  into  line? 
One  assimiption  is  that  competition  is 
regarded  among  professional  defense 
people  is  a  troubling  annoyance  and 
its  absence  can  always  be  covered  up 
by  redtape  and  doubletalk.  More  cyni- 
cal is  th  e  nagging  possibUity  that  con- 
iind  especially  follow-ons,  are 
part  of  the  buddy  system 
way  through  the  mili- 

_  maze.  Both  views  are 

cornmoilly  held  by  the  public. 

fairness  to  the  Pentagon,  it 
should  )e  noted  that  official  explana- 
tions hj  ve  been  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ac(  ounting  Office  and  the  Office 
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of  Federal  Procurement  Policy.  Ac- 
cording to  their  studies,  the  absence  of 
purchase  descriptions,  plus  the  pres- 
ence of  imnecessarily  restrictive  speci- 
fications, discourage  competition. 
Moreover,  procurement  officers  some- 
times fail  to  undertake  market  analy- 
ses and  find  new  suppliers. 

The  least  appealing  of  the  official 
suggestions  is  that  many  sole-source 
contracts  are  awarded  in  response  to 
unsolicited  proposals.  This  is  no 
excuse,  but  it  may  offer  an  explana- 
tion. An  enterprising  salesman  calls  on 
a  Pentagon  official,  for  example, 
argues  convincingly  that  troops  need  a 
new  flashlight  for  high  humidity  and 
dense  foliage,  and  then  shows  his 
product  is  one  logical  possibility.  The 
sale  is  final  before  a  contract  is  even 
signed. 

Studies  cited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  shown  that  com- 
petition can  save  20  percent  of  the 
cost.  In  addition,  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  to  spread  the  money 
around  it  would  broaden  the  base  of 
defense  production.  This  could  be  es- 
pecially important  at  the  present  time 
as  we  enter  what  may  be  a  major 
buildup  in  defense  production  and  ex- 
penses become  inflated  more  than 
ever. 

Finally,  competition  is  only  right. 
Why  should  the  Pentagon  continue  to 
operate  according  to  rules  of  its  own 
when  other  budgets  are  drastically  cut 
across-the-board?  Government  prac- 
tices aside,  competition  has  been 
standard  procedure  in  the  private 
sector  for  years.  There  is  no  reason  it 
shoxild  not  be  followed  in  military 
spending. 

Pentagon  officials  need  to  learn 
what  so  many  American  merchants 
and  managers  have  known  for  years— 
that  competition  is  good  business  in 
both  quality  and  cost.  It  is  a  lesson  the 
Pentagon  has  either  failed  to  learn  or 
is  unwilling  to  accept. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  major  features  of  the  bill  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

1.  It  would  nudge  up  the  amount  of 
defense  contract  dollars  that  are  com- 
petitively bid.  According  to  GAO,  less 
than  six  percent  of  defense  contract 
dollars  are  subject  to  true  competitive 
bidding.  This  bill  would  add  five  per- 
cent to  that  figure  each  year  until  the 
total  amount  of  defense  dollars  sub- 
ject to  competitive  bidding  reached  70 
percent. 

2.  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  purchases 
through  competitive  bidding  does  not  reach 
the  amount  required  through  this  bill,  then 
aU  funds  for  negotiated  contracts  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended. 

3.  Competitive  bidding  is  defined  as 
"formal  advertising"  as  described  in  Title 
10.  Section  2305  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Under  Section  2304,  17  exceptions  to  formal 


advertising  are  listed.  This  bill  would  elimi- 
nate twelve  of  those  exceptions,  and  tighten 
the  rest  where  appropriate.  The  general 
thrust  is  to  eliminate  all  loopholes  that 
enable  contracts  to  be  negotiated  or  com- 
petitively negotiated  rather  than  competi- 
tively bid. 

4.  All  cost  and  pricing  data  of  negotiated 
contracts  would  be  made  part  of  the  public 
domain.  The  names  of  each  officer  of  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  who  participates 
In  the  decision  to  negotiate  a  contract,  or 
who  participates  in  the  awarding  of  a  nego- 
tiated contract  should  be  made  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

5.  DoD  contracts  that  are  required  to  be 
made  by  formal  advertising  must  be  re-bid 
at  least  once  every  three  years. 


By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Inoxtye,  Mr. 

Bentsen,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 

Byrd): 

S.  1905.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 

the    Maureen    and    Mike    Mansfield 

Foundation;    to    the    Conunittee    on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

MAUREEN  AND  MIKE  MANSFIELD  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation.  This  foundation  has  been 
created  to  support  two  important  or- 
ganizations: the  Mansfield  Center  for 
Pacific  Affairs  and  the  Maureen  £ind 
Mike  Mansfield  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana. 

Together,  these  two  centers  will 
honor  the  career  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  longest-serving  majority  leader  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Cur- 
rently, the  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Mike  Mansfield,  is  truly  an 
American  statesman  and  a  world 
leader. 

The  centers  also  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mike's  wife,  Maureen  Mans- 
field. As  Mike  said,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate,  "My  conclusion 
has  been  reached  in  this  instance  with 
my  wife,  Maureen  Hayes  Mansfield, 
who  has  been  with  me  through  all 
these  years  and  whose  sensitive  coun- 
sel, deep  understanding,  and  great  love 
have  been  so  much  a  part  of  whatever 
may  be  the  sum  of  my  contribution." 

The  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, to  be  constructed  at  Flathead 
Lake  in  northwestern  Montana,  will 
bring  leaders  in  business,  government, 
and  cultural  affairs  from  nations  of 
the  Pacific  to  participate  in  confer- 
ences and  seminars  on  the  developing 
economic  and  cultural  ties  in  this 
region.  We  expect  that  the  center  will 
host  more  than  60  such  meetings  each 
year  on  subjects  ranging  from  agricul- 
tural trade  to  educational  exchange 
programs. 

The  center's  progress  is  keyed  to  the 
unparalleled  growth  which  has  charac- 
terized trade  in  the  Pacific  basin 
during  the  past  two  decades.  This 
grovrth  is  expected  to  continue  into 
the  21st  century.  The  center  will  work 
to   foster   economic   growth   through 


trade,  and  will  also  be  a  leader  in  Im- 
proving international  understanding 
and  in  eliminating  cultural  barriers 
which  have  Impeded  exchanges  across 
the  Pacific. 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  at  the  University  of  Montana 
will  conduct  academic  programs  relat- 
ed to  Pacific  area  studies,  ethics,  and 
public  affairs.  The  university  pro- 
grams will  open  new  opportunities  for 
research  and  study,  and  attract  leaders 
from  academic  and  public  life. 

These  two  centers  will  sponsor  coop- 
erative programs  designed  to  build 
upon  their  complementary  relation- 
ships, such  as  hosting  major  confer- 
ences on  Pacific  area  political,  cultur- 
al, Eind  trade  relations. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  appropri- 
ated $1  million  to  the  Mansfield  Foun- 
dation, which  wlU  coordinate  fundrais- 
ing  activities  for  these  two  centers. 
This  blU  authorizes  an  additional  $5 
million  to  be  appropriated  from  Feder- 
al funds,  as  a  one-time  appropriation 
to  help  establish  the  centers. 

The  foundation  will  seek  additional 
funds  from  Individual  donors,  and  we 
expect  substantial  donations  from  Jap- 
Einese  and  other  Pacifice  sources,  once 
Ambassador  Mansfield  retires  from  his 
post  in  Japan. 

I  believe  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  United  States  should  honor  Mike 
Mansfield  in  this  way.  These  two  cen- 
ters will  honor  his  career  by  support- 
ing and  continuing  his  lifelong  efforts 
to  achieve  close  relations  with  Pacific 
nations  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  President,  many  friends  of  Mike 
and  colleagues  of  ours  have  joined  in 
this  effort.  The  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Byrd)  served  on  the  foimding  commit- 
tee for  the  foundation,  along  with 
Senator  Danny  Inouye,  the  late  Sena- 
tor "Scoop"  Jackson,  and  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

Stan  Kimmitt,  former  Secretary  to 
the  Senate,  served  on  the  initial  plan- 
ning group  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Mansfield  Foundation. 
The  foundation  is  chaired  by  Hon.  Ted 
Schwinden,  Governor  of  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  support  of 
the  leadership,  I  hope  to  pass  this  bill 
soon,  possibly  attached  to  another 
measure  moving  through  Congress. 
And  I  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude funds  for  this  important  founda- 
tion in  the  1984  labor  appropriations 
bill.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
support  this  effort,  to  honor  Mike 
Mansfield  and  to  continue  the  impor- 
tant work  he  has  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1905 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foun- 
dation to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  and  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at  the 
University  of  Montana. 

Sec.  2.  No  financial  assistance  provided  by 
this  Act  may  be  made,  except  upon  an  appli- 
cation at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  added  as  original 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  this  resolution.  I 
carmot  think  of  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  one  of  our  former  colleagues,  and 
one  of  my  predecessors  in  this  office, 
than  the  proposal  now  being  made.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  I 
urge  its  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  very  deeply  thank  the  gracious  ma- 
jority leader.  It  is  obvious  that  with- 
out his  efforts  we  would  not  be  pro- 
ceeding nearly  as  quickly  and  as  expe- 
ditiously as  we  are.  I  pass  on  the  deep 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Montana  for  the  majority 
leader's  help  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BAKIER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  173.  A  joint  resolution  com- 
mending the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

HISTORIC  AMERICAN  BUILDINGS  SURVEY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion commending  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Buildings  Survey  (HABS).  a  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Created  in  1933,  HABS  provided 
meaningful  and  constructive  employ- 
ment to  countless  architects,  drafts- 
men, photographers,  and  other  skilled 
individuals  who  were  victims  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Its  goal  was,  as  it 
still  is  after  50  years  of  service,  "pres- 
ervation through  docimientation." 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have 
such  a  program.  Approximately  16,000 
historically  and  architecturally  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  structures  in  this 


country  have  been  graphically  pre- 
served as  a  result  of  HABS'  efforts. 
Without  such  documentation,  the  au- 
thentic restoration  of  historical  land- 
marks would  be  impossible.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  only  because  of  scaled  draw- 
ings and  interior  photographs  pro- 
duced by  HABS  employees  that  Hyde 
Park,  Roosevelt's  birthplace  which 
was  damaged  by  fire  last  year,  can  be 
accvu-ately  reconstructed. 

As  many  as  5.000  of  the  16.000  struc- 
tures surveyed  have  disappeared  in 
one  way  or  another.  Yet,  carefully 
compiled  records,  including  interior 
and  exterior  photographs,  detailed 
drawings,  and  pages  of  historical  and 
architectural  data,  insure  the  preser- 
vation of  otherwise  lost  significant  ar- 
chitectural techniques  and  designs. 

HABS  represents  a  collective  effort. 
The  National  Park  Service  organizes 
the  surveys  and  seeks  funding  through 
congressional  appropriations  or  pri- 
vate contributions;  and  since  1933,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
provided  counsel  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  housed  the  records.  Ad- 
ditionally, for  a  number  of  years  an 
advisory  committee  comprised  of  ar- 
chitects and  historians  assisted  in 
monitoring  performance  and  encour- 
aging professionalism. 

Thousands  of  important  structures 
remain  unsurveyed;  hence,  as  they 
succumb  to  decay,  fire,  demolition,  or 
other  forms  of  destruction  or  alter- 
ation, a  part  of  our  heritage  also  fades. 
The  numbers  involved  could  be  intimi- 
dating. However,  architectural  stu- 
dents who  work  on  summer  projects; 
detailed  records  donated  by  other  ar- 
chitects; and  supplementary  documen- 
tation of  chEinging  American  engineer- 
ing techniques  provided  by  a  sister  or- 
ganization, the  Historic  American  En- 
gineering Record  (HAER)  have  all 
contributed  inmiensely  to  the  pro- 
gram's important  mission.  Its  success 
depends  on  continued  support  and 
generosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  Historic  American  Building  Survey 
on  its  50th  anniversary  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  joint  resolution, 
commending  it  for  its  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  history  and 
heritage  of  this  country,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Laura  Beaty, 
program  associate  for  Historic  Herit- 
age of  the  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Association,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1983,  National  Parks  maga- 
zine be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  173 
Whereas  the  Historic  American  Building 
Survey  has  been  documenting  the  architec- 
tural heritage  of  the  United  States  with 
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measured  drawings,  photographs,  and  his- 
torical data  since  1933; 

Whereas  these  records,  stored  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  public  use,  along  with 
the  records  created  by  a  sister  program,  the 
Historic  American  Engineering  Record, 
have  adde<i  Immeasurably  to  our  linowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  historic  American 
buUt  environment; 

Whereas  the  Survey  has  proven  to  be  an 
important  training  ground  for  thousands  of 
architects,  historians,  and  scholars  who 
have  worked  to  preserve  our  historic  Ameri- 
can architecture;  and 

Whereas  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this 
program  iqarlis  an  appropriate  time  to  com- 
mend the  jratlonal  Park  Service  on  the  Sur- 
vey's past  Accomplishments  as  well  as  a  time 
to  look  forward  to  the  continuance  of  this 
Important  mission  of  recording  the  best  ex- 
amples of  I  historic  American  architecture 
and  englneJBring:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved\by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the  Historic 
American  pulldings  Survey  be  commended 
for  its  suhfetantlal  contributions  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  heritage  of 
this  Natior 

[From  National  Parlts,  March/ AprU  1983] 
Thz  Historic  Americam  Buildings  Survey 
(By  Laura  Beaty) 
.at    Depression    of    the     1930s 
lany  public  works  projects  that 
lbs  for  millions  of  unemployed 
^^^^.. Most   of   these   programs  van- 
ished as  aJreviUlized  domestic  economy  re- 
placed public  jobs  with  private  ones.  One 
notable  e:^ception  is  the  Historic  American 
BuUdings  Survey  (HABS),  a  creative  pro- 
gram established  in   1933  that  still  exists 
today.  ^ 

HABS  w  is  conceived  by  the  historic  archi- 
tects of  tie  National  Park  Service  (NPS), 
who  saw  the  opportunity  to  hire  accom- 
plished aichltects  who  were  out  of  work. 
Their  mission  would  be  to  graphically 
record  tie  disappearing  architecture  of 
America. 

HABS'  original  purpose  was  not  to  pre- 
vent the  OSS  of  America's  historically  and 
architecturally  significant  buildings,  but  to 
compUe  a  record  of  them  through  surveys 
before  thi  y  vanished.  So  the  newly  formed 
HABS  set  out  to  document  a  wide  range  of 
buUdings  and  structures,  from  early  log 
shelters  a  ornately  designed  mansions, 
from  the  homes  of  famous  Americans  to 
buildings  ;hat  had  witnessed  significant  his- 
torical ev(  nts.  HABS'  goal  was— and  still  is— 
"preserva  ion  through  documentation. " 

Structu)  es  surveyed  by  HABS  teams  are 
Insxired  atalnst  complete  and  total  loss  be- 
cause th«  documents  survive,  even  if  the 
buUdings  do  not.  In  fact,  surveys  of  buUd- 
ings threi  ,tened  by  demoUtlon  or  alteration 
are  given  precedence  to  ensure  that  some 
record  ol  these  buUdings  exist.  Without 
these  sur  reys,  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  historical  American  buUd- 
ings woul  1  remain.  To  date,  about  one-third 
of  the  six  teen  thousand  buildings  and  struc- 
tures rec<  rded  by  HABS  have  disappeared. 

Surveys  conducted  by  HABS  contain  a 
great  dea  of  detailed  information.  Complete 
surveys  include  measured  drawings,  interior 
and  exteiior  photographs,  and  written  ma- 
terial on  the  historical  and  architectural  as- 
pects of  the  buUdings.  A  measured  drawing, 
done  to  )recise  scale,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive k  Ind  of  record  that  can  be  made  of  a 
buUding.  Because  of  the  cost  and  time  re- 
quired   ii    preparing    measured    drawings, 


however,  only  the  most  significant  subjects 
are  recorded  that  way.  In  some  cases,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  buUdlng  or  detaU 
to  be  recorded,  photographs  must  substitute 
for  measured  drawings.  For  instance,  photo- 
graphing a  taU  or  unstable  building  is  more 
practical  than  assigning  a  terrified  architect 
to  hand-measure  every  inch  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Architects,  draftsmen,  and  photographers 
employed  by  HABS  under  various  federal 
reUef  programs  prepared  five  thousand 
sheets  of  drawings  and  took  three  thousand 
photographs  of  historic  buUdings  through- 
out the  country  during  HABS'  first  few 
years.  The  accomplishments  of  the  program 
at  that  time  were  directly  related  to  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  the  particpating  ar- 
chitects at  any  given  locality.  As  a  result, 
buUdings  in  some  regions  of  the  country 
were  more  thoroughly  documented  than 
those  In  others. 

In  1934  the  National  Park  Service  entered 
into  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  HABS  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA) 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Each  of  these 
groups  was  assigned  specific  tasks.  NPS  sets 
the  standards,  organizes  the  projects,  and 
seeks  the  necessary  funding  through  con- 
gressional appropriations  or  private  or  state 
sources,  depending  upon  the  projects.  AIA 
members  offer  counsel,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  preserves  the  records  and  makes 
them  avaUable  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  an  advisory  committee  formed 
in  1934  to  advise  the  National  Park  Service 
on  the  quality  of  the  work  being  performed 
by  the  architects,  the  historians,  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  to  recommend  struc- 
tures to  be  recorded.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  professional  architects  and  histori- 
ans, met  annuaUy  from  1934  to  1940  and 
from  1967  to  1980.  During  those  periods,  the 
committee's  evaluations  served  to  encourage 
a  high  degree  of  professionalism  in  all 
phases  of  the  documenUtion  work.  NPCA 
concurs  with  the  recent  suggestion  by 
HABS  that  this  committee  be  reactivated  to 
oversee  current  projects. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  1935,  it  officially  gave  the  Park  Serv- 
ice major  responsibUity  for  historic  preser- 
vation. The  act  established  a  national  policy 
"to  preserve  for  public  use  historic  sites, 
buUdings  and  objects  of  national  signifi- 
cance or  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  The  act  pro- 
vided that  the  Park  Service  shall  have  the 
power  to  "secure,  coUate,  and  preserve  draw- 
ings, plans,  photograplis,  and  other  data  of 
historic  and  archeologlcal  sites,  buUdings 
and  objects. "  HABS  was  the  program 
through  which  the  NPS  surveys  would  be 
performed. 

During  World  War  II,  the  nation's  man- 
power and  money  went  towards  wartime  ac- 
tivities. HABS  became  relatively  inactive  for 
about  ten  years.  Some  architects  continued 
with  recordation  projects  on  their  own,  do- 
nating records  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Slowly,  the  collection  grew. 

When  survey  activities  resimied  in  the 
1950s,  the  buildings  within  the  National 
Park  System  became  a  major  target  for 
HABS.  Called  "Mission  66,"  a  ten-year 
project  got  underway  in  1956,  its  aim  to 
revive  the  parks  that  had  been  badly  ne- 
glected during  World  War  II.  Records  were 
made  of  many  historic  structures  in  the 
parks  for  restoration  work  planned  by  Mis- 
sion 66. 

IrorUcally,  by  the  1950s  improved  econom- 
ic conditions  prevented  HABS  from  hiring 
experienced  architects  because  they  were  no 


longer  affordable.  Since  that  time,  the  new 
HABS  teams  have  consisted  of  students 
from  professional  architectural  schools. 
These  students  work  on  summer  projects 
developed  by  HABS  and  supervised  by  NPS 
historic  architects  or  faculty  members  from 
the  architectural  schools. 

Before  HABS,  no  major  effort  to  record 
American  architecture  had  been  made  in 
this  country.  Because  of  this  program, 
scholars,  historic  preservationists,  and 
others  are  now  able  to  study  the  changing 
architectural  styles  that  represent  the  re- 
markable growth  of  this  country.  Our  archi- 
tectural heritage  ranges  from  primitive 
shelters  of  early  settlers  to  the  giant,  so- 
phisticated structures  that  today  fill  our 
city  skylines.  HABS  teams  continue  to 
survey  buildings  of  local,  state,  and  national 
interest,  both  privately  and  publicly  owned. 
In  1969,  in  order  to  supplement  its  own 
work,  HABS  helped  establish  a  sister  orga- 
nization, the  Historic  American  Engineering 
Record  (HAER,  pronounced  "hair").  HAER 
records  American  technology  that  has  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  more  contemporary 
engineering  and  is  in  danger  of  demolition. 
Like  HABS,  it  works  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  several  groups— the  National 
Park  Service,  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
HAER  conducts  extensive  studies  to  docu- 
ment structures  and  sites  significant  to 
American  engineering  and  industrial  histo- 
ry. The  studies  produce  measured  drawings, 
photograplis,  flow  charts,  films  of  specific 
industrial  processes,  maps,  and  reports, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  use  by  the  public.  HAER  documen- 
tation is  often  the  only  remaining  proof 
that  dams,  factories,  and  other  structures 
existed  before  they  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  Improved  technologies. 

In  its  fiftieth  year,  HABS  boasts  docu- 
mentation of  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
buUdings  and  structures  represented  by 
thirty-two  thousand  measured  drawings, 
forty-six  thousand  photographs,  and  many 
pages  of  detailed  historical  data.  These 
records  have  become  invaluable  to  the  Park 
Service.  For  exsunple.  the  only  good  news  to 
accompany  last  winter's  report  of  a  tragic, 
destructive  fire  at  Hyde  Park,  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's birthplace,  was  the  extent  of  HABS' 
documentation  of  the  buildings  there.  Res- 
toration architects  will  be  working  from 
forty-one  measured  drawings  and  fifty-seven 
interior  photos  as  efforts  begin  to  repair  the 
fire  damage.  Without  these  scaled  drawings, 
accurate  restoration  of  the  park  would  not 
be  possible. 

In  1982,  HABS  finished  a  landmark 
project:  a  complete  computer  listing  of  all 
its  documented  structures.  Now,  with  the 
aid  of  this  list,  one  need  only  luiow  in  what 
county  a  structure  is  located  to  find  out 
whether  it  has  been  recorded  by  HABS.  A 
catalog  of  the  HABS  collection  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1983  by  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
part  of  the  program's  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration. 

Any  celebration  of  the  accomplishments 
of  HABS  must  be  tempered  by  the  sobering 
fact  that  only  25  percent  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand major  structures  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  been  documented 
according  to  HABS  standards.  Furthermore, 
most  of  our  1.575  National  Historic  Land- 
marks remain  unrecorded. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  the  staff 
of  HABS  and  its  summer  programs  to  be 
able  to  record  the  vast  numbers  of  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  structures  that  remain 
undocumented.  For  this  reason.  HABS  must 


rely  on  other  architects  to  donate  records 
drawn  to  HABS  standards  for  documenta- 
tion. To  encourage  such  donations  and  as 
part  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  HABS,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athenaeum  of  PhUa- 
delphla,  wlU  award  the  first  annual  Charles 
E.  Peterson  Prize  this  faU.  Cash  awards  wUl 
be  given  to  the  students  of  architecture  who 
donate  the  three  best  sets  of  measured 
drawings,  with  certificates  of  merit  for  the 
runners-up.  The  annual  award  is  being  es- 
tablished in  honor  of  Charles  E.  Peterson, 
founder  of  HABS,  originator  of  the  HABS 
documenUtion  methods,  and  author  of  the 
NPCA  book.  The  Moore  House,  based  on 
one  of  the  first,  seminal  HABS  surveys. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years.  HABS  teams 
have  taken  on  many  different  tasks,  often 
documenting  for  the  first  time  centuries-old 
structures  that  reveal,  in  the  warp  of  a 
floorboard  or  the  curve  of  a  chiseled  stone 
arch,  the  Uves  of  the  people  who  Uved  there 
and  the  character  of  the  time  when  they 
were  buUt.  The  nation  will  continue  to  grow, 
and  new  buildings  and  structures  wUl  re- 
place those  designed  and  constructed  by 
earlier  generations.  With  continued  support, 
the  HUtoric  American  BuUdings  Survey  and 
its  sister  project,  HAER,  wUl  carry  on  their 
mission,  tracing  the  changing  shape  of 
American  architecture  and  engineering. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  462 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  462,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1951  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  832.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  to  remove  the 
maximum  age  limitation  applicable  to 
employees  who  are  protected  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  875.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
strengthen  the  laws  against  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  trademarks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  1001.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  for  an  additional  5 
fiscal  years. 

S.  1161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MtniKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1161.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal   Revenue    Code    of    1954   to 


make  it  clear  that  certain  motor  vehi- 
cle operating  leases  are  leases. 

S.  1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1173,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977. 

S.  1266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1256.  a  bill  to  authorize 
special  assistance  for  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1271,  a  bill  to  encourage 
citizen  participation  In  wildlife  conser- 
vation programs  and  to  establish  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion. 

S.  1339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1329.  a  bill 
to  extend  until  October  1.  1993.  the 
authority  for  appropriations  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  and  to  offset  or  prevent  the 
serious  loss  of  wetlands  and  other  es- 
sential habitat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1388 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga). and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1388,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans  and  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans. 

S.  1531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1531.  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use 
of  public  school  facilities  before  and 
after  school  hours  for  the  care  of 
schoolage  children  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1621.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire commercial-passenger-carrying 
aircraft  to  be  equipped  with  smoke  de- 
tectors and  automatic  fire  extinguish- 
er in  all  aircraft  lavatories  and  galley 
areas. 


S.  1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1627.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
(l)(f)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1639.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  review  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans. 

S.  1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1644.  a  bill  to  improve  Feder- 
al criminal  sentencing  by  imprisoning 
dangerous  and  violent  offenders  and 
by  diverting  nonviolent  offenders  from 
imprisonment  to  restitution  or  com- 
munity service  programs. 

S.  1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAS),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga). the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1676,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  registration  and 
polling  places  for  Federal  elections  be 
accessible  to  handicapped  and  elderly 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply 
explicitly  the  right-to-work  laws  of  a 
State  to  Federal  enclaves  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  State. 

S.   1772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Datkota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1772,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  direct  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  services  performed  by 
registered  nurse  anesthetists. 

SEMA'TE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
80,  a  joint  resolution  to  grant  posthu- 
mously full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
William  Penn  and  to  Hannah  Cal- 
lowhlll  Penn. 
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E  jon«T  RESOLunoif  loa 
At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Spbcter,  the 
name  of  tiie  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  liAOtKNBKRG)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ^f  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  a  Jolat  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  16,  1983.  through  Oc- 
tober 22.  i  1983.  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week."     I 

SENATX  JOnfT  RXSOLUnON  114 

At  the  I  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  1(  Mr.  Thttrmond).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  114.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim September  1983  as  "National 
Professional  Security  Month." 

SBIATE  JOIKT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  I  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  k,he  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiKSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S^ate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  27,  1983,  through  Decem- 
ber 3,  1913.  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week." 

SEK  ATX  JOINT  WESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Gleww),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (iMr.  Btirdick),  the  Senator 
from  Msuiie  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  I  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiHGS),  tljie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbattm),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Yori  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosporisors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 137,ra  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1983,  as  "World  Health 
Day."       I 

SKBATK  JOINT  RESOLnTION  153 

At  the^equest  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MAfsuNAGA).  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were 
added  asj  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  153.  a  joint  resolution  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  the  coimty 
of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tricentermial  of  the  foimding  of  the 
county  ofl  New  York. 

SEBATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16S 

At  thejrequest  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  on  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hubdleston).  and  the  Senator 
from  Rlide  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as]  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolutidn  165,  a  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  datent  and  copyright  laws. 

SESATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  168 

At  therequest  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inoitye).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr[  LoGAR),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  ¥rom  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBEiGER)  werc  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  168,  a 
joint    reiolution    to    provide    for    the 


designation  of  a  month  as  "National 
Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
social  security  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 65.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
should  cease  its  "blackspot"  policy  of 
forcibly  removing  black  South  Afri- 
cans from  their  legally  acquired  resi- 
dences and  relocating  them,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  219,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsonaga),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  2227  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1887,  an  original  biU  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  for  18  months,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Whereas  consumers  benefit  from  vigorous 
price  competition  at  the  retail  level  and 
could  be  injured  by  vertical  price-fixing 
comspiracies; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  charged  with  instituting  proceedings 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws:  and  whereas  other  Federal 
agencies  and  offices  have  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  these  laws; 

Whereas  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  has  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  in  part,  advocates  changing  vertical 
price  restraint  actions  from  a  per  se  to  a 
"rule  of  reason"  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  all  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  officials  shall  faithfully  en- 
force the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and  should, 
at  the  earliest  available  opportunity,  under- 
take to  fully  explain  to  Members  of  Congess 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  litigation  relating  to  vertical  price 
restraints. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  231— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, and  Mr.  East)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  231 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1890  enacted  the 
Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  'Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations  .  .  ."; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  vertical  price  restraints 
are  per  se  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act; 

Whereas  in  1975  the  Congress  repealed 
portions  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  and  the 
McGuire  Act  authorizing  State  laws  permit- 
ting "fair-trade"  restrictions; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  232— HON- 
ORING CARL  YASTRZEMSKI  OF 
THE  BOSTON  RED  SOX 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tsongas)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  ordered  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  232 

Whereas  Carl  Yastrzemski  will  soon  com- 
plete his  twenty-third  and  final  season  as  a 
baseball  player  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox; 

Whereas  Carl  Yastraemski  has  played  in 
more  major  league  baseball  games  than  any 
other  player  in  the  history  of  the  sport; 

Whereas  "Captain  Carl"  won  baseball's 
honored  triple  crown  and  led  his  Cardiac 
Kids  to  the  "Impossible  Dream"  of  an 
American  League  Pennant  in  1967; 

Whereas  Yaz  will  be  remembered  always 
as  one  of  the  finest  players  in  baseball  his- 
tory and  a  leader  of  great  compassion  and 
ability  both  on  and  off  the  field. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  joins  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  sport  fans  throughout 
the  world  in  honoring  Carl  Yastrzemski  for 
his  outstanding  career,  his  outstanding 
sportsmanship,  and  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  baseball  and  the  nation. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2231 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Binga- 
B4AN,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Hollings) 


proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to  authorize 
the  further  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational 
peswjekeeplng  force  in  Lebanon;  as  fol- 
lows: 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  Starting  on  August  29.  1983.  the 
United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  in 
Lebanon  were  introduced  into  hostllites  or 
Into  situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  were  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  as  provided  for  In  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution; 

(b)  Not  later  than  August  31,  1983,  a 
report  from  the  President  was  required  to 
be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  which  was  required  to  include 
the  following  Information: 

(1)  The  circumstances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Lebanon; 

(2)  The  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  Introduction  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  Lebanon;  and 

(3)  The  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostUities.  or  of  the  imminent  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
hostUities. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  48  hours  after  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  the  President, 
as  required  by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  the  information 
required  by  paragraphs  (A)-(C)  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  together 
with  the  foUowing  additional  information: 

(a)  A  description  of  the  specific  goals  of 
United  States  policy  in  Lebanon; 

(b)  A  description  of  the  specific  roles  and 
missions  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
participating  in  the  Multinational  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  Lebanon,  including  the 
governing  rules  of  engagement  for  fulfilling 
the  goals  of  United  States  policy  in  Leba- 

bon;  and 

(c)  A  description  of  the  specific  criteria 
that  are  being  applied  to  determine  when 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  in  Lebanon  have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  roles  and  missions  described  in 
clause  (b). 

Sec  3.  Pursuant  to  section  5(b)(2)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  60-day  period 
specified  in  section  5(b)  of  such  Resolution 
is  hereby  extended  for  60  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution,  provid- 
ed that  the  President  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  2  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  modifies, 
limits,  or  supercedes  any  provision  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  the  requirement 
of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1983.  relating  to  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion In  the  number  or  role  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER CORPORATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 


Congressional  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  ICC's  Order,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as 
creating  a  presumption  of  validity  or  inva- 
Udlty  of  the  Order. 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2232 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1117)  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  8,  after  line  5.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  that  portion  of  the  May  2,  1983 
Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion In  Ex  Parte  No.  346  (Sub.  No.  8)  which 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  empty  mUeage 
charges  and  reclaim  of  car  hire  payments 
(sections  1039.14(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  title  49. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  shaU  not  take 
effect  untU  after  the  completion  of  judicial 
review  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
boxcar  bearing  the  reporting  marks  of  any 
raU  carrier  (including  aU  raU  carriers  owned 
or  controUed  by  such  rail  carrier)  having 
gross  raUway  operating  revenues  in  excess 
of  $500  mlUion  per  year  as  reported  in  the 
latest  annual  report  or  reports  of  such  raU 
carrier  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  expression  of  Congres- 
sional approval  or  disapproval  of  such  Order 
of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission. 
and  shall  not  be  construed  to  create  any 
presumption  of  validity  or  invalidity  with 
resjject  to  such  order. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  de- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Brief  Description  of  the  Amendment 

Subsection  (a)  postpones  the  effective 
date  of  the  car  hire  port^ion  of  the  ICC's 
May  2.  1983  Order  in  Ex  Parte  No.  346  (Sub. 
No.  8)  untU  completion  of  judicial  review  of 
the  Order  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  boxcars  bear- 
ing the  reporting  marks  of  any  rail  carrier 
(Including  aU  the  railroads  owned  or  con- 
troUed by  the  raU  carrier)  having  gross  rail- 
way operating  revenues  in  excess  of  $500 
miUion  per  year  as  reported  in  the  latest 
annual  report  or  reports  of  such  rail  carrier 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  the  imposition  of  empty 
mileage  charges  and  reclaim  of  car  hire  pay- 
ments. The  largest  nine  raU  carriers  in  the 
United  States  have  operating  revenues  in 
excess  of  $500  miUion  when  all  their  rail- 
road operations  are  aggregated;  these  rail 
carriers  should  have  sufficient  economic  le- 
verage to  protect  themselves  during  the 
pendency  of  judicial  review  of  that  portion 
of  the  Order  stayed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
the  amendment. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  expression  of 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 


EAGLETON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2233 

Mr.  EAGLETON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "protective" 
and  insert  "defensive". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following; 

(1)  the  results  of  efforts  to  secure  removal 
of  aU  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  to  re- 
store fuU  control  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  its  own  territory; 

On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(2)". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  "(3)". 

On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  page  5.  line  23,  strike  out 
insert  "(5)". 

3,  strike  out 


On  page  6.  line 
insert  "(6)". 

On  page  7.  line 
insert  "(4)". 


"(4)"  and 
"(5)"  and 


1.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


KASTEN  AMENDMENTS  NO.  2234 
AND  NO.  2235 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  26.  line  4.  strike  "Sec.  13. "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof   "Sec  14.";  and  insert 
the  foUowing  immediately  after  line  2: 
congressional  review  or  rules 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  26.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  27.  (a)(1)  On  the  day  the  Commis- 
sion forwards  to  the  Federal  Register  for 
publication  a  recommended  final  rule,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  author- 
ized to  receive  a  recommended  final  rule 
under  this  subsection  whether  the  appropri- 
ate House  is  in  session,  stands  in  adjourn- 
ment or  is  in  recess. 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  recommended  final  rule  may 
become  effective  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period   of   thirty   days   after   the   date   on 
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which  such  rule  Is  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Seni  te  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  before  the  expiration  of 
such  thlrtj-day  period,  either  appropriate 
committee  ordered  reported  or  Is  discharged 
from  consecration  of  a  Joint  resolution 
with  rcspeflt  to  such  rule,  such  rule  may  not 
become  effective  until  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the] expiration  of  a  period  of  sixty 
days  beglntilng  on  the  date  on  which  the 
committee  ordered  reported  or  is  discharged 
from  consideration  of  such  Joint  resolution, 
except  that  such  rule  may  not  become  effec- 
tive under  this  subparagraph  If  within  such 
sixty-day  period  a  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  suqh  rule  has  become  law; 

"(B)  any  time  after  either  House  of  Con- 
gress has  rejected  a  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  su^h  rule,  or 

"(C)  the  ^oumment  of  Congress  sine  die 
at  the  end  I  of  a  Congress,  except  that  such 
nile  may  ^ot  become  effective  imder  this 
subparagraph  If— 

"(1)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  not  expired 
since  the  (late  on  which  such  rule  was  re- 
ceived by  tfce  appropriate  committees;  and 

"(11)  within  such  thirty-day  period,  a  Joint 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  rule  has 
become  la^. 

"(2)  For  Burposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  ;term  days'  means  only  days  of 
contlnuous!session  of  Congress; 

"(B)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress;  a|nd 

"(C)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  to  ajday  certain  shsUl  be  excluded  in 
the  compu^ition  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 
for  the  thirty-day  period 
this  subsection  if  the  adjourn- 
more  than  three  days,  and  shall 
In  such  computation  for  the 
od  referred  to  in  this  subsec- 
oumment  Is  for  more  than  f If- 


sion  of  O 
referred  to 
ment  is  foi 
be  excludi 
sixty-day 
Uon  If  the 
teen  days. 
"(c)  Not 
of  law,  an 
shall  be 
the  Coi 
have  no  t 
such  rule 
ance  with 


thstanding  any  other  provision 
final  rule  subject  to  this  section 
nsldered  a  recommendation  of 
Ion  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 
as  become  effective  In  accord- 
Is  section, 
(d)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  joint  resolution  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  resolution  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  committee  report  specifying  the  rea- 
sons for  the  conunittee's  action. 

"(e)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of,  arty  resolution  of  disapproval  con- 
cerning a  -ule  shall  not  be  deemed  an  ex- 
pression o  approval  of  the  rule  involved. 
The  compl  ance  of  the  Commission  with  the 
requiremej  its  of  this  section.  Including  any 
determination  by  the  Commission  under 
this  sectioi  i.  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  of  a  ly  kind. 

"(f)(1)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  the 
Commlssioi  is  disapproved  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  issue  a  recom- 
mended fli  al  rule  which  relates  to  the  same 
acts  or  prictlces  as  the  disapproved  rule. 
Such  recot  imended  final  rule— 
"(A)  sha^  be  based  upon— 
"(i)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended filial  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 


gress; or 

"(11) 
record  estA)lished 


such 


proceetlings 


ing 

slon,  in  accordance 

5,  United 

the  Coi 

sary  to 

record;  an<  > 


Qmmiss: 


rulemaking  record  and  the 
._  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
conducted  by  the  Commis- 

with  section  553  of  title 

!  Itates  Code,  in  any  case  in  which 

;ion  determines  that  it  is  neces- 

suAplement  the  existing  rulemaking 


"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  or  appropriate, 
Including  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

"(2)  After  issuing  a  recommended  final 
rule  under  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  rule 
shall  only  become  effective  In  tuxiordance 
with  this  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  sub- 
sections (a)(2),  (d)  through  (k)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  resjjectlvely,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  that  House  In  the  case  of  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section.  Joint  resolutions  shall,  upon 
introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  be  immediately  referred 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  appropriate 
committ.e  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(1)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  commit- 
tee to  which  a  joint  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred does  not  report  such  resolution 
within  20  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  of  the  recommended  final  rule  to 
which  such  joint  resolution  relates,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  joint  res- 
olution transmitted  from  the  other  House 
has  been  referred  does  not  report  such  reso- 
lution within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  from  the 
other  House,  it  shjdl  be  In  order  to  move  to 
discharge  such  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  involved,  and  is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  a  joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule);  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  In  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  Is  not  in  order. 

"(j)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  joint  resolution  shall  be  in  accord  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 


ation of  a  Joint  resolution,  or  when  the  com- 
panion joint  resolution  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  first  House,  It  shall  be  In  order,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  either  such 
Joint  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours  (except 
that  when  one  House  has  debated  the  joint 
resolution  of  that  House,  the  companion 
Joint  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall  not 
be  debatable),  which  shall  be  divided  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution and  which  shaU  be  divided  In  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  not  in  order.  An  amendment  to,  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  joint  resolution  is 
not  In  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be 
In  order  only  on  the  day  on  which  occurs 
the  vote  of  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(k)  If  a  joint  resolution  has  been  ordered 
reported  or  discharged  from  the  committee 
of  the  House  to  which  It  was  referred,  and 
that  House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  of  the  first  House.  If,  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  a  Joint  resolution  of 
one  House,  that  House  receives  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  rule  from 
the  other  House,  the  vote  In  the  first  House 
shaU  occur  on  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
other  House. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'appropriate  committee' 
means  either  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(2)  The  term  rule'  means  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  other  than  any  rule  promulgated 
under  section  18(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  and 
any  interpretive  or  procedural  rule. 

"(3)  The  term  'Joint  resolution'  means  a 
Joint  resolution  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
disapprove  the  rule  entitled  ,  transmit- 

ted to  the  Congress  by  the  PederaJ  Trade 
Commission  on  .  19  .',  the  blank  spaces 
being  filled  with  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
rule  and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  rule 
to  the  Congress,  respectively.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
any  rule  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  after  June  23,  1983  and  before 
such  date  of  enactment  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  27  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  such  rule 


shall  have  no  force  and  effect  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  27. 

On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  "section  27  and 
section  28"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 28  and  section  29". 

On  page  28.  line  6.  strike  "Sec.  14."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15.".  and  strike 
"Section  27"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 28". 

On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  "Sec.  IS."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16.". 

Amendment  No.  2235 
On  page  26,  line  4,  strike  ""Sec.  13. "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  14.";  and  Insert 
the  following  Immediately  after  line  2: 

MAXIMUM  PENALTIES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (U.S.C.  45  (D)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Where  a  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  based  upon  a  finding  under  this 
section  that  acts  or  practices  are  unfair  or 
deceptive,  the  maximum  civil  penalty  a 
court  may  Impose  at  one  time  under  this 
subsection  for  a  series  of  violations  signifi- 
cantly related  In  plaiming,  dissemination 
and  time  of  occurrence  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000.". 

(b)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
5(m)(l)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(m)(l)  (A)  and  (B))  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  maximum  civil  penalty  a 
court  may  Impose  at  one  time  under  this 
subparagraph  for  a  series  of  violations  sig- 
nificantly related  In  planning,  dissemination 
and  time  of  occurrence  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000. ". 

On  page  28  line  6,  strike  "Sec.  14."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15.". 

On  page  28  line  17,  strike  "Sec.  15."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16.", 


OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ETHICS  AUTHORIZATION 


COHEN  (AND  LEVIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2236 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Cohen,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Levin)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  461)  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  5 
years,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by  the 
House  insert  the  following: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 
OF  1978 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

FIVE  YEAR  TERM  FOR  AND  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec  2.  Section  401(b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  any  individual  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  by  the  President  as 
Director  on  or  after  October  1,  1983,  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Director  shall  be  five 
years.  Upon  removal  of  the  Director  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  President 
shall  communicate  In  writing  the  reasons 


for  such  removal  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  Act." 

AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
""Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  out 
""Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director";  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "and 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  promulgating". 

(c)  Section  404  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector". 

(d)  (1)  Any  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  are  in  effect  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Goverrunent  Ethics  under 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (12).  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act 
of  1978,  with  respect  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  Act  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

separate  budget  LINE  ITEM  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec.  4.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SUBMISSION  OF  BUDGET 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall  include  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  the  President  de- 
cides are  necessary  to  support  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  In  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four 
fiscal  years  after  that  year. 

"(b)  In  the  statement  of  changes  submit- 
ted to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget 
pursuant  to  section  1106(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  President  shall 
specify  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  In- 
formation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

request  ASSISTANCE  FROM  INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 

Sec.  5.  Section  403  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  au- 
thority of  the  Director  under  this  section  In- 
cludes that  authority  to  request  assistance 
from  the  inspector  general  of  an  agency  In 


conducting  Investigations  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (b)(3)  and  (b)(4)  of  section  402.". 

RECOMMEND  REDESIGNATION  OF  AGENCY  ETHICS 
OFFICIAL 

Sec.  6.  Section  402(b)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(14); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (15)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(16)  recommending  the  redesignatlon  of 
an  agency  ethics  official  where  such  official 
falls  to  properly  and  effectively  perform  his 
or  her  duties.". 

OGE  review  of  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  REPORTS 
OF  HIGH  LEVEL  V^THITE  ROUSE  AIDES 

Sec.  7.  Section  203(c)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "designated  agency  officials," 
the  following:  "employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)  (A)  or  (B).  106(a)(1)  (A)  or 
(B),  or  107(a)(1)(A)  or  (B)(l)(A)(l),  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,". 

LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME  FOR  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  8.  Section  210  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 

Sec  210.  Except  where  the  employee's 
agency  or  department  shall  have  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  outside  earned 
Income,  all  employees  covered  by  this  title— 

"(1)  who  are  compensated  at  a  pay  grade 
In  the  General  Schedule  of  grade  GS-16  or 
above  and  who  occupy  nonjudicial  full-time 
positions,  appointments  to  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or 

"(2)  employees  of  the  White  House  Office 
who  are  compensated  at  rates  equivalent  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
may  not  have  In  any  calendar  year  outside 
earned  income  attributable  to  such  calendar 
year  which  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  percent  of 
their  salary.". 

REPORTS  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES 

Sec.  9.  Section  201(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"•(b)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  Individual  shall,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  such  individual, 
make  current  the  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  by  filing  the  information  re- 
quired by  section  202(a)(1)(A)  with  respect 
to  Income  and  honoraria  received  as  of  the 
date  which  occurs  five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  hearing.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  Individual  whom  the  President  or 
the  President-elect  has  publicly  announced 
he  Intends  to  nominate  to  a  position  may 
file  the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  at 
any  time  after  that  public  announcement 
but  not  later  than  Is  required  under  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph.". 

ETHICS  AGREEBfENTS 

Sec  10.  Title  II  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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"Konci  Of  Acnows  takiw  to  comply  with 

KTBICS  AGREOCCNTS 

"Sic.  21V  (a>  In  any  case  tn  which  an  Indi- 
vidual agites  with  that  Individual  s  desig- 
nated agency  official,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  or  a  Senate  confirmation  com- 
mittee to  take  any  action  to  comply  with 
this  Act  oij  any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  interest  of,  or  establish- 
ing standards  of  conduct  applicable  with  re- 
spect torolfflcers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, jthat  Individual  shaU  notify  In 
writing  the  designated  agency  official,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  appro- 
priate conamlttee  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  oFany  action  taken  by  the  individ- 
ual pursuant  to  that  agreement.  Such  noti- 
fication sltall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
date  specified  in  the  agreement  by  which 
action  by  |the  Individual  must  be  taken,  or 
not  later  toan  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  agiiement.  if  no  date  for  action  is  so 
specified.  | 

"(b)  If  8in  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  r^ulres  that  the  individual  recuse 
himself  or)  herself  from  particular  categories 
of  agency  or  other  official  action,  the  indi- 
vidual shajl  reduce  to  writing  those  subjects 
regarding  "which  the  recusal  agreement  will 
apply  and  jthe  process  by  which  It  will  be  de- 
termined !  whether  the  individual  must 
recuse  hiiiself  or  herself  Ln  a  specific  in- 
stance. A3lndividual  shaU  be  considered  to 
have  co^Ued  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  recusal 
agreement  If  such  individual  fUes  a  copy  of 
the  docui^ent  setting  forth  the  information 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  with 
such  Indl^duals  designated  agency  official, 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
the  last  s«  ntence  of  subsection  <a).". 

BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMEHTS 

Sec.  U.  Sections  102(e)<7),  202(f)(7).  and 
302(f)(7)  ire  each  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  An  1  trust  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
qualified  )lind  trust  if— 

"(A)  th;  trust  instrument  is  amended  to 
comply  w  th  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  or.  ir  the  case  of  a  trust  instrument 
which  do  s  not  by  its  terms  permit  amend- 
ment. th<  trustee,  the  reporting  individual, 
and  any  other  interested  party  agree  in 
writing  tl  lat  the  trust  shall  be  administered 
in  accordi  ince  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  the  trustee  of  such  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A); 
except  tl  at  in  the  case  of  any  interested 
party  wh )  is  a  dependent  child,  a  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  may  execute  the 
agreemer  t  referred  to  in  this  subparagraph; 

"(B)  a  copy  of  the  trust  instrument 
(except  tistamentary  provisions)  and  a  copy 
of  the  arreement  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  a  list  of  the  assets  held  by 
the  trust  at  the  time  of  approval  by  the  su- 
pervising ethics  office,  including  the  catego- 
ry of  value  of  each  asset  as  determined 
under  sul  section  (d)  of  this  section,  are  filed 
with  sucli  office  and  made  available  to  the 
public  a£  provided  under  paragraph  (5)(D) 
of  this  su  bsection;  and 

"(C)  tlie  supervising  ethics  office  deter- 
mines ttat  approval  of  the  trust  arrange- 
ment as  I  qualified  blind  trust  is  in  the  par- 
ticular cise  appropriate  to  assure  compli- 
ance witl  I  applicable  laws  and  regiilations.'. 
(b)  Sec  Jons  102(e)(5)(A),  202(f)(5)(A).  and 
302(f)(5>  A)  sure  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  i  hereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  su  )paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  trust  meeting  the  requirements 


for  being  considered  a  qualified  blind  trust 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection." 

APPLICATION  or  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURI  RE- 
QUIREMZNTS  TO  STAPT  OP  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COBOdTTEES 

Sec.  12.  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)  (1)  Any  individual  who  performs  staff 
functions  in  support  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  is  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  spec*  .  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  if 
that  Individual  were  such  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  which  is  established— 

"(1)  by  statute  or  reorganization  plan, 

"(11)  by  the  President,  or 

"(iii)  by  one  or  more  agencies,  in  the  inter- 
est of  obtaining  advice  or  recommendations 
for  the  President  or  one  or  more  agencies  or 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government;  such 
term  includes  any  subcommittee  or  other 
subgroup  of  an  advisory  committee,  but 
does  not  include  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement; 

•(B)  the  term  staff  functions  in  support 
of  an  advisory  committee'  means  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  by  regulation  prescribes 
which  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  those 
functions  for  which  the  advisory  conmiittee 
was  established  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(C)  the  term  special  Government  em- 
ployee" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(D)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  405  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "To  amend 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
September  29,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  S.  1811  and  H.R. 
71,  bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
a  special  study  of  the  potential  for 
ground  water  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  S.  1590,  to  clarify  the  contractual 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  deliver  water  to  the  North 
Platte  Irrigation  District  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  September 
29,  to  continue  markup  on  S.  121,  the 
trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  September  29,  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  on  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
September  29.  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  September  29.  1983.  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nomimations: 

Mr.  Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal 
Circuit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  INDEXING:  A  PROFOUND 
AND  NEEDED  CHANGE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
if  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  that  tax 
indexing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code  then  I  urge 
them  to  read  "Tax  Indexing:  A  Pro- 
found and  Needed  Change"  in  the 
July  edition  of  Tax  Advisor. 

The  two  authors  of  this  article.  Jack 
O.  Nutter  and  George  A.  Pieler. 
thoughtfully  explain  the  history  of 
the  1981  tax  indexing  provision  and 


analyze  its  merits.  I  agree  with  their 
conclusion: 

It  should  be  clear  that  indexing  Income 
taxes  is  not  merely  an  issue  of  tax  policy.  It 
is  a  major  and  fundamental  issue  of  fiscal 
policy,  of  how  Congress  and  the  President 
manage  government  finances  and  try  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  the  economy.  Prom 
that  perspective,  the  question  becomes  one 
of  accountability.  Many  proponents  view  in- 
dexing as  requiring  an  explicit  choice: 
Should  the  government  resort  to  a  mecha- 
nism that  raises  taxes  automatically,  while 
taking  political  credit  for  the  expenditure  of 
those  revenues,  or  should  the  will  to  spend 
be  matched  by  the  will  to  take  the  explicit 
actions  needed  to  raise  an  appropriate 
amount  of  revenues.  .  . 

Thus,  the  fate  of  Indexing  is  directly 
linked  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Amer- 
ican economy  will  move  toward  stable  recov- 
ery or  will  return  to  the  inflation  and  Inter- 
est rate  "roller  coaster"  in  the  future.  No 
more  Important  question  awaits  the  98th 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
fine  article,  which  I  ask  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 

[Prom  the  Tax  Adviser.  July  1983] 

Tax  Indexing:  A  Profound  and  Needed 

Change 

(By  Jack  O.  Nutter  II  and  George  A.  Pieler) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  August,  1981,  Congress  passed  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  in  American  history.  H.R.  4242. 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA),' 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer  by  $750  billion  over 
five  years  and  to  restore  incentives  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  business  investment. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  the  1981  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, Congress  passed  legislation,  in 
1982.  to  reduce  the  mounting  federal  deficit 
by  raising  a  total  of  $98.3  billion  in  new  rev- 
enues over  three  years  through  a  myriad  of 
cutbacks  in  tax  preferences,  new  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  use-related  taxes.'  De- 
spite the  debate  about  "enhancing"  reve- 
nues to  cut  the  deficit,  Congress  left  intact 
the  provision  of  ERTA  that  prevents  infla- 
tion from  generating  automatic,  unleglslat- 
ed  tax  increases  year  after  year.'  The  new 
tax  indexing  provision,  which  takes  effect  in 
1985,  is  a  major  departure  from  past  policy. 
Indexing  will  safeguard  taxpayers  from 
bracket  creep  and  prevent  Congress  from 
periodically  declaring  that  it  has  cut  taxes 
when  it  passes  legislation  that  actually  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  real  tax  burden.  This 
article  will  examine  the  history  of  the  1981 
tax  indexing  provision,  analyze  the  merits 
of  indexing  the  progressive  rate  structure 
and  discuss  other  issues  relating  to  tax  in- 
dexation. 

"TAXFLATION"  as  a  political  PROBLEM 

In  recent  decades.  Inflation  has  plagued 
the  American  economy  in  varying  degrees 
and  in  different  forms.  In  the  1960s,  unre- 
strained demand  pushed  up  the  general 
price  levels.  Price  increases  accelerated  in 
the  1970s,  and  were  joined  by  rising  unem- 
ployment In  a  new  phenomenon  labeled 
"stagflation."  The  economic  and  political  re- 
sponse to  the  OPEC  embargo,  coupled  with 
steadily  rising  government  spending,  helped 
bring  Inflation  into  the  double-digit  range. 
By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  accelerating  Infla- 
tion clearly  threatened  the  social  and  eco- 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


nomlc  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  also  intro- 
duced a  new  word  into  the  American  politi- 
cal vocabulary:  taxflation. 

As  a  political  term,  taxflation  describes 
how  increases  in  the  general  level  of  prices 
tuid  wages  affect  our  progressive  tax  system. 
The  concern  about  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  taxflation  ultimately  led  to 
the  enactment  of  tax  indexing,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  tax  reforms  ever  adopted 
by  Congress. 

DISTORTION  CAUSED  BY  INFLATION 

Milton  Friedman  has  discussed  the  politi- 
cal implications  of  inflation,  calling  it  '"a 
hidden  tax  that  at  first  appears  painless  or 
even  pleasant,  and  above  all  ...  a  tax  that 
can  be  Imposed  without  specific  legislation." 
Dr.  Friedman  characterized  the  effect  of  In- 
flation on  our  tax  system  as  ""taxation  with- 
out representation."  ■* 

Inflation  distorts  our  progressive  tax 
system  in  two  profound  ways.  First,  a  tax- 
payer whose  nominal  income  rises  in  the 
course  of  sustained  inflation  is  subject  to 
higher  effective  tax  rates  because  part  of 
his  nominal  income  is  shifted  into  a  higher 
rate  bracket  whUe  real  purchasing  power  re- 
mains unchanged.'  Three  separate  factors 
interact  to  cause  this  problem.  First,  as 
nominal  Income  Increases  within  a  particu- 
lar tax  bracket,  more  of  that  Income  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  marginal  rate  In  that  bracket, 
causing  the  average  tax  rate  to  rise.  Second- 
ly, as  a  taxpayer  moves  into  the  next  tax 
bracket,  a  higher  marginal  tax  becomes  ef- 
fective, raising  the  average  tax  rate.  Finally, 
fixed  dollar  amounts  in  the  Code,  such  as 
the  $1,000  personal  exemption,  become  less 
significant.  As  nominal  income  Increases, 
fixed  doUar  amounts,  as  a  share  of  total 
income,  decline  and  the  proportion  of 
income  that  Is  subject  to  tax  Increases. 

As  Inflation  causes  more  of  a  taxpayer's 
income  to  be  taxed  at  higher  and  higher 
marginal  rates,  but  with  no  increase  in  real 
purchasing  power,  the  taxpayer's  standard 
of  living  declines  because  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  income  is  being  paid  in  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample, before  ERTA.  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $17,889  paid  $1,670  in  federal  income 
taxes  in  1979.  or  9.3  percent  of  its  income. 
With  an  inflation  rate  of  13.3  percent  in 
1979.  and  wage  increases  to  keep  up  with  in- 
flation, the  family  earned  $20,304  in  1980. 
and  maintained  its  real  purchasing  power 
With  a  tax  payment  of  $2,062  in  1980. 
effective  tax  rate  of  10.1  percent,  however, 
the  family  experienced  a  decline  in  real 
spendable  income. 

The  second  way  that  inflation  distorts  the 
tax  system  involves  the  measurement  of 
real  income  from  capital.  Here,  the  problem 
occurs  because  the  tax  system,  in  measuring 
income  subject  to  tax.  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  declining  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Measuring  real  income  is  a  simple 
concept  In  theory,  but  its  application  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  can  be  very  compli- 
cated. 

A  simple  example  illustrates  the  "income 
definition"  problem.  An  individual  who 
bought  a  home  three  years  ago  for  $30,000 
and  sells  it  for  $50,000  in  1983  has  a  $20,000 
taxable  capital  gain.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  increase  in  the  selling  price  is  likely  to 
reflect  inflation:  If  the  Inflation  rate  over 
the  period  between  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
the  asset  was  20  percent,  the  real  gain  is 
only  $14,000,  and  the  remaining  $6,000  of 
the  price  increase  Is  attributable  to  Infla- 
tion. Tax  Is  Imposed  on  the  entire  gain, 
however,  as  measured  by  the  nominal  In- 
crease in  value. 


Each  of  these  distortions  principally  bene- 
fits the  federal  Treasury.  Although  esti- 
mates of  the  exact  impact  of  inflation  on  ag- 
gregate tax  revenues  vary,  the  amounts  of 
new  taxes  raised  are  significant.  A  study  by 
George  M.  Von  Purstenberg.  former  senior 
staff  economist  at  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors.  Indicated  that  '"bracket  creep" 
raises  aggregate  federal  revenues  by  more 
than  16  percent  for  each  10  percent  increase 
in  inflation.'  In  a  1975  study,  the  congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  estimated 
that  a  10  percent  inflation  rate  increases 
tax  revenues  by  14.7  percent.'  Dr.  Emil 
Sunley.  at  that  time  a  Treasury  official,  tes- 
tified in  1978  that  "the  elasticity  of  the 
Income  tax  with  respect  to  Inflation  is  about 
1.5  (percent);  that  is,  tax  receipts  rise  1V4 
times  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  Inflation."  ' 

Many  economists  and  policymakers  main- 
tain that,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  tax 
system  should  be  inflation-neutral.  These 
commentators  view  tax  indexing  as  a  long- 
awaited  reform  whose  time  has  come.*  In- 
flation distortion  and  the  resulting  real  tax 
increases  can  be  eliminated  substantially  by 
automatically  adjusting  certain  provisions 
of  the  Code  tn  direct  proportion  to  rises  in 
the  general  price  level.  By  periodically  ad- 
justing the  personal  exemption  amount,'" 
the  zero  bracket  amount."  and  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  each  tax  bracket 
(width)."'  the  "real"  increases  in  current 
dollar  tax  liability  caused  by  inflation  can 
be  minimized."  This  is  the  approach  adopt- 
ed in  the  indexing  provision  of  ERTA. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INITIATIVES 

It  took  a  long  and  persistent  struggle  to 
enact  tax  Indexing.  Most  tax  indexing  pro- 
posals. Including  the  ERTA  provision,  of- 
fered straightforward  remedies  to  the  tax- 
flation problem  by  adjusting  fixed  dollar 
amounts  in  the  Code.  The  economic  and  po- 
litical consequences  of  tax  indexing  have 
still  generated  controversy.  To  understand 
this  controversy,  and  to  appreciate  how  far 
the  indexing  concept  has  advanced,  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  early  congressional 
action. 

Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  first  proposed  tax 
intlexing  in  an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975."  The  Buckley  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  yearly  inflation  ajust- 
mant  to  the  income  tax  tables  in  Sec.  1, 
b^ed  on  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
ndex.  During  a  brief  Senate  debate.  Sen. 
Russell  Long.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  warned  his  fellow  Senate  colleagues 
that  the  amendment  "would  mean  that  in 
future  years  when  Inflation  occurs  Congress 
will  find  it  necessary  to  raise  taxes  or  to  cut 
spending.""  The  Buckley  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  substantial  margin.'" 

The  Senate  confronted  indexing  again  the 
next  year,  during  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  Sen.  Robert  Taft  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  index  the  personal 
exemption,  the  then  standard  deduction, 
the  low-Income  allowance  and  each  tax 
bracket."  Senate  opposition  was  apparently 
based  on  the  political  attractiveness  of 
being  able  to  generate  revenues  through  in- 
flation, and  the  political  difficulty  of  being 
required  to  vote  for  higher  taxes.  The  Taft 
amendment  was  also  defeated.'" 

After  the  sound  rejections  in  1975  and 
1976.  the  prospects  for  tax  indexing  ap- 
peared dim.  a  view  that  was  confirmed  when 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1977.  similar  to  the  Ini- 
tiatives in  the  prior  two  years,  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate."  However,  1978  marked  the 
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beginning  bear  of  a  "tax  revolt"  when  Ideas 
such  as  ta^  Indexing  began  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

Early  in  1978,  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  then  a 
member  8|id  now  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  C3ommlttee,  Introduced  a  bill  that 
attracted  tonslderable  attention  because  of 
Its  compre  hensive  and  balanced  approach  to 
the  probl<m  of  taxes  and  inflation.'"  The 
Dole  leglsation  proposed  to  index  most  of 
the  significant  fixed  doUar  amounts  In  the 
Code  use<^  to  determine  Individual  Income 
tax  rates,  exemptions,  deductions  and  cred- 
its. The  bill  also  Included  adjustments  for 
the  unified  credit  for  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  the  annual  gift  taxes  and  the  annual 
gift  tax  ex  elusion.  In  addition,  unlike  earlier 
proposals,  inflation  adjustments  for  busi- 
ness incoEie  tax  provisions  were  proposed. 
Including  a  basis  adjustment  to  eliminate 
the  tax  liiflation  on  capital  gains  and  ad- 
justments in  the  graduated  corporate  rate 
schedule. 

The  Dol  i  bill  differed  from  earlier  propos- 
als in  sev«  ral  other  respects:  it  provided  an 
annual  Inlation  adjustment  equal  to  only 
two-thlrda  of  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Ind«  x.  In  addition,  the  President  was 
given  the  authority  to  suspend  these  auto- 
matic Infation  adjustments,  subject  to  a 
Senate  or  House  veto,  if  the  President  deter- 
mined thi  t  the  adjustments  would  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy.' ' 

Public  \\  earings  held  on  the  Dole  proposal 
in  April,  978,"  represented  the  first  time 
that  a  congressional  tax-writing  committee 
seriously  iiddressed  the  indexing  issue.  Sev- 
eral event  5  in  that  year  gave  credibility  and 
momentu]  q  to  tax  Indexing.  First,  in  its  pro- 
posed tax  cut  submitted  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary, th(  Carter  Administration  recom- 
mended ijicreaslng  the  progressivlty  of  the 
tax  systet  i.  The  Administration's  proposals, 
like  past  I  ills,  did  not  evenly  compensate  all 
taxpayers  for  the  effects  of  inflation."  Sec- 
ondly, a  I  epubllcan  proposal  to  cut  margin- 
al tax  rales  a  total  of  33  Vi  percent  over  a 
three-yea  ■  period  was  receiving  considerable 
attention."  This  early  proposal  by  Sen.  Wil- 
Uam  Rott  and  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  the  precur- 
sor of  tlie  rate  cuts  adopted  in  ERTA, 
seemed  t<  i  focus  national  attention  on  the 
tax  burde  n.  In  addition,  inflation  was  accel- 
erating: During  early  1978,  the  inflation 
rate  bega  i  to  reach  the  annual  double-digit 
levels  tha  t  erupted  in  full  force  in  1979  and 
1980.  Finsdly,  the  "tax  revolt"  movement 
was  sweei  ing  the  country.  With  the  passage 
of  Proposition  13,  a  California  ballot  initia- 
tive to  cut  property  taxes,  policymakers  in- 
creaslngl]  advocated  cutting  taxes  and  re- 
ducing th  i  role  of  government. 

Althouf  h  the  Dole  indexing  proposal  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  the  Senate, 
the  first  congressional  acceptance  of  index- 
ing came  [luring  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
CommitUe  consideration  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  19  78.  The  Committee  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  I  egin  indexing  fixed  dollar  amounts 
in  the  Code,  but  approved  a  proposal  to 
adjust  the  capital  gains  tax  for  inflation.*' 
The  Wajs  and  Means  Committee  bill  also 
differed  from  the  Carter  Administration 
proposal  on  the  question  of  the  tax  rate 
structure  The  Committee  did  not  explicitly 
endorse  i  ndexing  fixed  dollar  amoiints,  but 
the  bill  c  id  recognize  the  concept  of  taxfla- 
tion  and  indexing  by  increasing  the  tax 
bracket  i^idths  to  "approximate  the  auto- 
matic ad.  ustments  which  would  occur  under 
indexing  ' " 

After  t  le  "78  Act  passed  the  House,  a  bi- 
partisan loalition  of  senators  offered  a  pro- 
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posal  in  the  Senate  to  index  the  personal 
exemption,  the  zero  bracket  amount,  and 
the  rate  brackets  for  four  years."  Although 
the  coalition  indexing  amendment  was  even- 
tually defeated,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  felt  that  progress  had  been 
made.  Indexing  was  no  longer  a  partisan 
issue,  and  the  coalition  amendment  received 
more  votes  than  the  widely  publicized  Roth- 
Kemp  tax  cut  measure."  The  Senate  con- 
sidered Indexing  on  two  more  occasions 
before  its  passage  in  ERTA,  but  the  basic 
groundwork  was  established  in  1978. 

THE  ERTA  PROVISION 

The  momentum  from  these  earlier  efforts 
carried  over,  into  the  97th  Congress,  and  In 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
Congress  addressed  the  effects  of  Inflation 
on  the  federal  tax  system.  Congress  acted, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to  provide  a  sustained 
adjustment  for  past  Inflation— the  5-10-10 
percent  sequence  of  individual  rate  reduc- 
tions—and also  agreed  to  preserve  this  lower 
rate  structure  through  an  Inflation  adjust- 
ment beginning  in  1985.  Indexing  the  indi- 
vidual rate  structure  Is  a  major  reversal  of 
past  congressional  policy:  Congress  can  no 
longer  make  future  ad  hoc  adjustments  for 
Inflation  and  characterize  them  as  tax  cuts. 
Instead,  future  tax  reductions  and  tax  In- 
creases will  have  to  be  undertaken  explicit- 
ly. 

The  indexing  provision  of  ERTA  is 
straightforward.  Section  104  of  ERTA  pro- 
vides Inflation  adjustments  for  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  dollar  amounts  for 
each  marginal  rate  bracket,  the  zero  bracket 
amount  and  the  fixed-dollar  amount  of  the 
personal  exemption.  The  amount  of  the 
future  Inflation  adjustments  will  depend  on 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  for  all  urban  consumers 
for  the  fiscal  year  most  recently  ended.  For 
example,  the  rate  brackets  that  wUl  apply  in 
calendar  year  1985  will  Incorporate  an  Infla- 
tion adjustment  based  on  the  percentage  In- 
crease In  the  CPI  In  fiscal  year  1984  (from 
October,  1983,  through  September,  1984). 
The  ijercentage  Increase  will  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  average  of  the  CPI  level 
during  fiscal  year  1984  with  the  average 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  The  same  computa- 
tion will  be  made  for  each  succeeding  tax- 
able year,  with  fiscal  year  1983  as  the  base 
year. 

Accordingly,  the  "bracket  creep"  phe- 
nomenon that  has  caused  higher  nominal 
incomes  to  be  taxed  at  higher  marginal 
rates  and  Increased  effective  tax  rates  will 
be  substantlaUy  eliminated  beginning  in 
1985.  In  addition,  indexing  the  personal  ex- 
emption addresses  one  of  the  significant 
fixed-dollar  amounts  In  the  Code  that  has 
been  distorted  by  inflation.  The  Income  def- 
inition problems  created  by  inflation  remain 
after  ERTA.  however. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  Congress  ap- 
proved tax  Indexing  came  as  a  surprise  to 
many.  Viewed  in  perspective,  however.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Senate  had 
considered  tax  Indexing  six  times  before 
1981.  and  rejected  it  only  after  a  full  debate 
on  the  issue.  In  addition,  although  tax  in- 
dexing was  not  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  a  key  element  of  the  so- 
called  Kemp-Roth  tax  reduction  plan  that 
candidate  Reagan  had  stressed  during  the 

1980  presidential  campaign.  Thus,  the  deci- 
sion to  Include  some  form  of  Indexing  In  the 

1981  tax  bill   had  been  coming  for  some 
time. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  1981  INDEXING  PROVISION 

On  Feb.  18.  1981.  President  Reagan  un- 
veiled his  program  for  economic  recovery. 


Including  a  multi-year  plan  of  tax  reduc- 
tions for  businesses  and  individuals.  Specifi- 
cally, the  President  asked  Congress  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  Individuals  by  10  per- 
cent a  year  for  each  of  three  consecutive 
years,  with  the  first  reduction  to  take  effect 
July  1.  1981.  The  Administration  did  not  In- 
clude an  Indexing  provision  In  Its  tax  pro- 
gram, but  there  was  an  express  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  tax  proposals  were  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  caused  by  the 
Interaction  of  inflation  and  the  tax  system. 
The  White  House  noted  that  Increases  In 
nominal  income  move  taxpayers  into  higher 
tax  brackets,  whether  the  Increases  are  real 
or  merely  an  adjustment  for  higher  costs  of 
living.  As  a  consequence,  taxes  rise  faster 
than  Inflation,  raising  average  tax  rates  and 
tax  burdens.  The  Administration's  proposals 
were  designed  to  "bring  down  average  indi- 
vidual tax  receipts  to  10.8  percent  of  person- 
al Income  In  1984,"  still  1.6  percentage 
points  above  the  levels  in  1965.  Without 
these  marginal  tax  rate  cuts,  however,  Indi- 
vidual taxes  would  rise  to  14.7  percent  of 
personal  Income  by  1984.  In  the  Administra- 
tion's view,  falling  to  provide  tax  reduction 
was  "tantamount  to  Imposing  a  tax  Increase 
on  the  average  American  taxpayers."" 

Thus,  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed an  across-the-board  offset  to  bracket 
creep.  Unlike  earlier  proposals,  however,  the 
offset  was  to  be  sustained  over  several  years. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  also 
planned  to  reduce  tax  rates  In  real  terms; 
the  extent  to  which  taxes  would  be  reduced 
would  depend  on  the  rate  of  inflation  over 
the  period  when  the  rate  reductions  were 
being  phased  in.  At  the  time  Congress  acted 
on  the  1981  tax  bill,  compromising  on  a  25 
percent  rate  reduction  over  three  years,  the 
Administration  was  projecting  that  about  22 
percent  of  that  25  percent  would  offset 
bracket  creep  and  payroll  rax  increases  al- 
ready scheduled  to  take  effect  during  that 
period. =° 

A  question  left  unresolved  by  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  was  whether  the  reduc- 
tion In  tax  rates  would  be  made  permanent 
through  a  mechanism  to  adjust  the  rate 
structure  to  reflect  changes  due  to  Inflation. 
The  proponents  of  indexing  had  several 
strong  allies  in  Congress.  Including  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Robert  Dole  and  Sen. 
William  Armstrong,  also  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Earlier  in  1981,  these 
senators  had  introduced  S.  1,  which  provid- 
ed for  adjustments  of  the  individual  rate 
brackets,  the  zero  bracket  amount  and  the 
personal  exemption  each  year  according  to 
the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  Finance  Committee  began  consider- 
ing the  Reagan  tax  proposals  on  June  18, 
1981.  Early  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  tax  package:  a  25  per- 
cent reduction  In  tax  rates  In  three  stages 
(Oct.  1,  1981,  July  1,  1982  and  July  1,  1983), 
dropping  the  maximum  tax  rate  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System.  The 
Treasury  Department  supported  these 
measures,  and  had  also  agreed  to  a  number 
of  other  provisions  in  the  tax  bill  In  an 
effort  to  gain  support  for  the  basic  tax  pro- 
gram. 

The  Administration  withheld  support  for 
an  indexing  provision,  however.  Sen.  Arm- 
strong with  the  approval  of  Chairman  Dole, 
urged  the  Committee  to  adopt  an  indexing 
provision  to  take  effect  In  1985,  after  the  se- 
quence of  Individual  rate  reductions  was 
completed,     and     beyond     the     three-year 


budget  period  that  Congress  was  consider- 
ing. The  Administration,  represented  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  neither  actively  op- 
posed nor  supported  the  proposal  to  Include 
Indexing  In  the  1981  bill.  Instead,  the  Treas- 
ury suggested  that  the  Indexing  Issue 
should  be  left  for  a  "second  tax  bill"  that 
the  Administration  intended  to  propose 
later:  at  the  same  time,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Indicated  that  Congress  should 
"work  Its  will"  on  this  issue. 

The  Administration's  neutral  posture 
posed  some  difficulties  for  congressional 
proponents  of  tax  indexing.  Clearly,  Admin- 
istration support  would  help  to  assure  the 
eventual  enactment  of  Indexing.  All  the 
same  time,  the  opportunity  to  press  the 
Issue  was  then  present,  and  waiting  for 
active  support  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  be  a  risky  strategy.  To  compli- 
cate matters,  most  of  the  advocates  of  In- 
dexing were  also  strong  supporters  of  the 
Administration's  economic  program  and.  by 
and  large,  did  not  want  to  push  an  Issue 
that  the  Administration  did  not  yet  publicly 
advocate. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  this  problem 
was  dealt  with  in  a  subtle,  but  effective, 
fashion:  The  indexing  proposal  made  by 
Senators  Armstrong  and  Dole  was  consid- 
ered and  voted  on,  but  not  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  main  tax  proposal  the  Commit- 
tee was  considering.  Instead,  indexing  was 
to  be  reported  out  of  Committee  as  a  sepa- 
rate amendment,  and  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  Inclusion  In  the  tax  bill. 
Using  this  approach,  the  Committee  ap- 
proved the  separate  indexing  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  nine  to  five. 

SENATE  ADOPTS  INDEXING 

The  tax  bill  was  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  on  June  25,  1981,  and  taken  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  15.  On  the  first 
day  of  floor  debate.  Senator  Dole  "laid 
down"  the  Indexing  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee.  During  debate  on  the 
amendment,  on  July  15  and  16,  supporters 
argued  that  the  change  was  needed  to  make 
Congress  accountable  for  its  taxing  deci- 
sions, to  encourage  restraint  over  the  feder- 
al budget  and  to  protect  taxpayers  from 
unlegislated  tax  increases.  Opponents 
claimed  that  tax  Indexing  would  aggravate 
the  deficit  problem  by  reducing  the  poten- 
tial revenue  base  and  would  limit  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  "target"  Ux  relief  and 
manage  fiscal  policy. 

Responding  to  the  arguments  of  Indexing 
proponents,  the  Senate  passed  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  by  a  vote  of  57  to  40.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  of  the  legislative 
process,  however,  the  fate  of  the  provision 
was  far  from  assured.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  deliberating  on  an  al- 
ternative tax  bill.  and.  in  view  of  that  com- 
mittee's political  makeup,  seemed  unlikely 
to  adopt  an  indexing  provision.  Although  a 
substitute  bill  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion was  to  be  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  bill  on  the  House 
floor,  it  was  not  clear  whether,  because  of 
the  Senate  action,  the  Administration  would 
embrace  Indexing  as  part  of  this  substitute. 
It  seemed  likely  that  the  Indexing  provision 
•  would  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  matter  was  resolved  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated, however.  On  July  23,  the  Reagan 
Administration  unveiled  its  substitute  tax 
proposal  to  be  offered  on  the  House  floor  by 
Representatives  Barber  Conable  and  Kent 
Hance.  The  Administration  substitute  close- 
ly resembled  the  Senate  tax  bill.  Including 
an  identical  Indexing  provision.  Following  a 


nationwide  television  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent—In  which  he  graphically  dramatized 
the  difference  that  Indexing  would  make  in 
sustaining  tax  relief— the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives agreed  to  the  Administration 
substitute.  Because  the  Indexing  provisions 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  identical, 
no  Conference  Committee  bargaining  was 
required.  Tax  Indexing  became  law  when 
President  Reagan  signed  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  on  Aug.  13,  1981. 

WHY  INDEXING  MATTERS 

The  Indexing  of  fixed-dollar  amounts  in 
the  Code  accomplished  by  the  provision  In 
ERTA  is  a  relatively  simple  process.  As  the 
legislative  history  demonstrates,  however.  It 
took  years  of  effort  to  enact  the  basic  con- 
cept of  tax  Indexing.  Weighty  economic  and 
political  arguments  have  been  marshalled 
for  and  against  the  concept. 

A  number  of  economists  have  character- 
ized tax  Inflation  as  an  automatic  stabilizer 
that  benefits  the  economy.  As  Inflation  In- 
creases. Incomes  rise  along  with  federal  rev- 
enues. The  Increasing  tax  load  is  likely  to 
cause  declines  in  consumer  spending,  which, 
in  turn,  slow  the  economy  and  inflationary 
pressures.  Some  of  the  assumptions  behind 
this  "fiscal  drag"  theory  can  be  questioned, 
however,  because  the  government  Is  likely 
to  spend  the  additional  revenues  generated 
by  inflation.  A  more  serious  consideration, 
often  overlooked.  Is  that.  In  a  period  of  high 
inflation  and  slow  growth,  automatic  tax  in- 
creases may  be  an  unwanted  drag  on  the 
economy.  Furthermore,  the  price  level  does 
not  always  respond  immediately  to  changes 
In  the  level  of  demand.  Prices  may  continue 
to  rise  even  after  demand  begins  to  drop  off. 
Because  of  this  lag,  nominal  Income  and  tax 
rates  may  continue  to  rise,  even  though  real 
income  and  employment  are  declining." 

Those  who  favor  indexing  argue  that  an 
indexed  tax  system  can  decrease  wage  de- 
mands that  may  give  momentum  to  infla- 
tion. Demands  for  higher  wages  follow  Infla- 
tionary trends,  and  also  reflect  expectations 
of  future  Inflation.  Workers  faced  with 
higher  taxes  may  attempt  to  maintain  their 
previous  levels  of  after-tax  real  Income  by 
seeking  wage  Increases  to  compensate  for 
higher  taxes  and  Increases  In  prices.  Thus. 
In  a  system  where  taxes  do  not  rise  auto- 
matically with  inflation,  some  moderation 
In  wage  demands  may  be  expected.'* 

Indexing  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  way  to 
clarify  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  In 
the  years  before  the  adoption  of  ERTA  and 
Indexing.  Congress  passed  a  number  of  tax- 
cutting  measures."  Despite  arguments  that 
these  periodic  tax  cuts  compensated  taxpay- 
ers for  Inflation,  there  Is  evidence  that  tax- 
payers, as  a  whole,  were  not  better  off  after 
the  changes.  Instead,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation was  merely  shifted  into  different 
Income  groups.  Specifically,  in  the  Interme- 
diate brackets,  where  progression  is  relative- 
ly steep,  tax  reductions  have  usually  not 
been  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion.'* 

There  Is  no  question  that  periodic  tax  cuts 
are  highly  visible  and  serve  an  understand- 
able political  purpose.  In  contrast,  tax  in- 
dexing will  require  Congress  to  vote  for  tax 
increases  if  they  are  needed  to  finance  new 
programs  or  reduce  the  deficit.  According  to 
former  Sen.  Buckley,  this  "Is  one  of  the  un- 
spoken reasons  why  the  Idea  of  Indexation 
has  met  with  such  resistance."  " 

Nonetheless,  proponents  of  Indexing 
argue  that  tax  cuts  enacted  during  a  period 
of  significant  Inflation  are  Illusory.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  sup- 
ported this  contention.  "Indexers"  generally 


believe  that  Congress  must  be  accountable 
for  its  actions;  if  Congress  wishes  to  raise 
taxes.  It  should  do  so  openly,  rather  than  re- 
lying on  Inflation  and  capitalizing  on  a  lack 
of  taxpayer  awareness  to  facilitate  automat- 
ic Increases. 

Opponents  have  argued,  however,  that  In- 
dexing the  tax  system  is  an  admission  of 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  control  inflation. 
Indexing  Is  viewed  as  encouraging  Individ- 
uals, institutions  and  politicians  to  seek  ac- 
commodation with  inflation,  rather  than 
fight  it.  There  is  less  political  pressure  on 
government  to  avoid  excessive  monetary 
and  fiscal  expansion. 

Dr.  Friedman  disagrees  with  this  view, 
and  argues  that  indexing  "will  make  it 
easier  (to  reduce  Inflation)  by  reducing  the 
Incentive  for  government  to  Inflate."  '•  In 
other  words,  without  a  ""fiscal  dividend" 
from  Inflation,  government  has  little  to  gain 
from  following  inflationary  policies. 

Other  economists  agree  with  Dr.  Fried- 
man, and  suggest  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  vested  interest  in  inflation  be- 
cause of  the  inflation-Induced  windfall  to 
the  Treasury  that  it  produces,  something 
Congress  was  reluctant  to  give  up  without 
proper  gratitude  from  taxpayers."  By  in- 
creasing federal  revenues,  inflation  has 
given  Congress  the  ability  to  create  new  pro- 
grams or  expand  old  ones  If  It  does  not 
reduce  taxes.  For  those  who  favor  more  and 
larger  government  programs,  the  tax  effects 
of  Inflation  may  seem  desirable,  because 
they  reduce  the  need  for  legislative  action 
on  new  taxes  or  tax  Increases.  For  those 
who  want  fewer  and  smaller  government 
programs,  this  result  is  undesirable,  and  sin 
Indexed  system  Is  preferred  as  a  way  to 
eliminate  the  Inflation-Induced  fiscal  divi- 
dend, tighten  fiscal  discipline  and  promote  a 
more  careful  review  of  real  Increases  in  gov- 
ernment spending  and  of  so-called  tax  ex- 
penditures. Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
which  view  will  prove  correct. 

OTHER  ISSUES  IN  INDEXING  THE  TAX  LAW: 
DEFINITION  OF  INCOME 

Aside  from  the  basic  problem  of  bracket 
creep,  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  in- 
volved with  tax  indexing  Is  defining  Income 
and  measuring  real  Income  from  capital. 
The  problems  encountered  in  this  area  In- 
volve Inventory  accounting,  debt  instru- 
ments, depreciation  and  capital  gains. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  definition  of 
income  can  have  significant  economic  ef- 
fects: Overstating  taxable  income  from  cap- 
ita! discourages  savings  and  Investment. 
Before  ERTA,  certain  kinds  of  income  were 
more  heavily  taxed  than  wage  income,  cre- 
ating another  inequity.  Unfortunately,  de- 
veloping a  fully  indexed  tax  system  to  rec- 
oncile these  problems  would  be  very  compli- 
cated, particularly  an  adjustment  mecha- 
nism to  take  into  consideration  the  decline 
in  real  value  of  debt  Instruments." 

Congress  has  tried  to  come  to  terms  with 
these  problems,  focusing  on  the  definition 
of  capital  gain  Income.  A  capital  gain  Is  real- 
ized when  the  amount  received  from  a  sale 
or  exchainge  of  a  capital  asset  Is  greater 
than  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property. 
Generally,  the  adjusted  basis  Is  the  price  of 
the  property  at  acquisition  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  for  capital  Improvements  and 
depreciation." 

Inflation  creates  problems  in  the  taxation 
of  capital  gains  when  nominal  values  in- 
crease to  keep  up  with  inflation,  but  the 
real  values  of  property  Increase,  decrease  or 
remain  constant.  A  distortion  that  Is  ad- 
verse to  the  taxpayer  occurs  when  nominal 
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values  ofj  the  asset  Increase  at  a  slower  rate 
than  Inflation.  The  taxpayer  may  have  a 
real  capital  loss,  but  may  be  taxed  on  an  Il- 
lusory capital  gain.  The  tax  system  then  has 
the  effect  of  minimizing  capital  losses  or 
converting  them  into  capital  gains. 

For  eximple,  assume  that  a  block  of  stock 
is  purch^d  for  $100  and  sold  for  $125  after 
Inflationl  has  Increased  20  percent.  Under 
current  *iw.  the  amount  received  over  $100 
is  subject  to  taxes,  but  only  the  amount  re- 
ceived oiiler  $120  is  real  Income.  If  the  Uluso- 
ry  gain  i  compared  with  the  real  gain,  the 
effective!  tax  rate  is  multiplied.  For  instance, 
if  the  lllnsory  gain  is  four-fifths  of  the  total 
gain,  as  lit  would  be  if  the  property  were  sold 
for  $1251  income  would  be  oversUted  five 
times.*"  I 

OVmSTATmEKT  or  IMCOME 

A  stuiy  released  in  1978  detailed  the 
extent  tb  which  excessive  taxes  have  been 
collected  on  often  illusory  gains  realized  on 
the  sale]  of  common  stock.  The  study  was 
prepared  by  Martin  Peldstein,  now  head  of 
the  CoulicU  of  Economic  Advisors,  and  Joel 
Slemrodi  on  behalf  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Econamic  Research.  Based  on  an  analysis 
of  Individual  Income  tax  returns,  the  au- 
thors concluded  that,  in  1973,  individuals 
paid  nearly  $500  million  in  excess  tax  on 
corporalje  stock  capital  gains  because  of  the 
distortihg  effect  of  inflation."  The  study 
did  not  include  partnership  or  fiduciary  re- 
turns, htowever,  and  the  fuU  amount  of  the 
excess  taxes  actually  coUected  was  therefore 
understated.  _..     , 

The  rtldstein-Slemrod  study  is  particular- 
ly illuminating.  The  authors  concluded  that, 
in  1973,  lindlviduals  paid  capital  gains  tax  on 
more  tlian  $4.5  billion  in  nominal  capital 
gains  According  to  the  study,  if  these  trans- 
actions Were  adjusted  for  increases  In  the 
consumer  price  levels,  the  $4.5  billion  of 
nominal  gains  would  become  real  capital 
losses  df  nearly  $1  blUlon.  The  study  also 
showedlthe  uneven  impact  of  this  form  of 
taxnatit)n  on  individuals  from  different 
income  i  groups  who  reported  the  same  real 
gains:  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes lielow  $50,000  suffered  real  losses  of 
about  13  billion,  but  paid  $99  million  in 
taxes  Taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  In- 
comes <  f  $50,000  or  more,  however,  realized 
$2.1  billon  in  real  gains,  and  paid  $1  billion 
in  taxes . 

Some  economists  contend  that  the  portion 
of  captal  gains  excluded  from  taxable 
Income  works  as  an  ad  hoc  Inflation  adjust- 
ment. '  'he  exclusion  was  increased  in  1978. 
during  i.  period  of  high  inflation."  At  best, 
however,  the  exclusion  can  only  be  an  ap- 
proxim  ition;  this  argument  also  ignores  the 
fact  thi  It  the  sUted  goal  of  the  capital  gains 
exclusi  »n  has  been  to  encourage  risk-taking, 
not  to  ( ompensate  for  Inflation. 

SLIDING  EXCLUSION 

Congress  has  considered  bills  to  permit 
taxpaysrs  to  exclude  a  larger  portion  of 
each  ni  iminal  capital  gain  from  taxation,  de- 
pendins  on  the  holding  period  for  the 
asset.*'  Given  a  positive  rate  of  return  and 
steady  inflation,  the  amount  of  capital  gains 
excluded  from  taxes  will  decline  over  time. 
Since  I  nflatlon  does  not  uniformly  Increase 
for  dlirerent  types  of  assets,  however,  the 
proper  approach  In  a  true  Inflation-neutral 
tax  system  would  probably  be  to  measure 
orUy  tl  le  real  capital  gain,  rather  than  make 
arbitrs  ry  assumptions  about  the  real  rate  of 
return  and  future  Inflation  rates.  The  "slid- 
ing scile"  proposals  confuse  absolute  and 
propoi  tional  gains;  the  amount  of  gain  due 
to  Infl  ition  does  Increase  with  time  (as  long 
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as  consumer  prices  do  not  fall),  but  the  In- 
flation-related gain,  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  gain,  is  likely  to  decrease  as  the  hold- 
ing period  increases.** 


THI  EITORT  TO  INDEX  CAPITAL  GAINS 

In  1978  and  1981.  efforts  to  index  the 
basis  of  certain  assets  for  purposes  of  the 
tax  on  capital  gains  made  progress  in  Con- 
gress. Although  neither  efforts  succeeded,  it 
is  worth  reviewing  the  proposals  for  Indica- 
tions of  how  Congress  may  approach  future 
asset  indexing  legislation. 

The  House  version  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  included  an  amendment,  proposed  by 
Rep.  Bill  Archer,  to  Index  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain types  of  capital  assets.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Report  on  the  provision 
noted,  ■[A]  taxpayer  can  have  substantial 
gains  for  tax  purposes  even  though  the  real 
value  of  the  assets  {i,e.,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion) has  not  changed  .  .  .  [Iln  msny  In- 
stances Individuals  with  the  same  marginal 
tax  rate  may  have  an  equal  amount  of  real 
gain  taxed  at  a  different  rate  due  to  the 
combination  of  inflationary  pressures  and 
the  length  of  their  holding  period  for  the 
asset.*'" 

Thus,  the  Committee  Report  suggested 
that  the  distortions  and  inequities  in  meas- 
uring capital  income  for  tax  purposes  war- 
ranted a  solution  involving  an  Inflation  ad- 
justment. 

The  complexity  of  the  Archer  amendment 
indicates  that  correcting  inflation  distor- 
tions In  the  measurement  of  Income  from 
capital  Is  more  difficult  than  eliminating 
bracket  creep  from  the  rate  structure.  In 
the  Archer  amendment,  the  Indexing  basis 
adjustment  was  limited  to  certain  assets,  in- 
cluding common  stock  or  stock  possessing 
the  attributes  of  common  stock,  tangible 
personal  property  and  real  property.  Intan- 
gible property,  including  options  or  other 
contracts  with  respect  to  stock,  was  not  cov- 
ered. Similarly,  contract  rights  In  connec- 
tion with  real  property  were  not  eligible  for 
the  Inflation  adjustment.  AsseU  qualified 
for  Inflation  adjustment  only  If  they  were 
held  for  at  least  one  year  and  constituted  a 
capital  asset  or  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
business  at  the  time  of  sale.  Thus.  Inventory 
and  stock  held  by  securities  dealers  were  not 
eligible  for  indexing.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  Sec.  1231  assets,  such  as  timber, 
coal,  iron  ore,  certain  livestock  and  unhar- 
vested  crops  were  eligible. 

A  key  issue  In  asset  Indexing  is  the  defini- 
tion of  "adjusted  basis."  Under  the  Archer 
proposal,  adjusted  basis  was  generally  the 
taxpayer's  basis  in  the  asset  Immediately 
before  sale,  determined  in  accordance  with 
existing  law.  Depreciation  and  depletion  de- 
ductions reduced  the  basis  eligible  for  ad- 
justment. A  substantial  increase  in  Invest- 
ment In  an  Indexed  asset  was  treated  as  a 
separate  asset,  with  its  own  holding  period 
and  basis  adjustment.  If  a  substantial  de- 
crease In  Investment  occurred,  such  as  a 
withdrawal  of  capital,  the  basis  of  the  In- 
dexed asset  attributable  to  that  reduction 
could  not  be  adjusted  for  inflation  after  the 
date  of  the  reduction. 

In  1982,  during  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act,  the 
Senate  approved  a  capital  gains  indexing 
amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Armstrong. 
The  Armstrong  amendment  was  a  more  lim- 
ited version  of  the  earlier  Archer  proposal; 
it  provided  Inflation  adjustments  only  for 
corporate  stock  and  real  property  used  In  a 
trade  or  business.  Like  the  Archer  amend- 
ment, the  property  would  have  to  be  held 
for  more  than  one  year  to  qualify.  The 
amendment    also    included    rules    for    the 


"flow-through"  of  the  inflation  adjustment 
to  shareholders  and  partners  of  certain  enti- 
ties. After  a  brief  debate,  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed the  Armstrong  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  32.  Despite  the  strong  Senate  support, 
however,  and  the  House's  approval  of  a 
comparable  provision  in  1978,  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  was  not  included  by  the 
Conference  Committee  in  the  final  bill  be- 
cause the  House  conferees  declined  to 
accept  it.*'  Whether  Congress  will  eventual- 
ly agree  to  an  inflation  adjustment  for  cap- 
ital gains  remains  unclear.  The  strong  sup- 
port each  house  of  Congress  has  displayed 
on  different  occasions  suggests  that  the 
issue  is  still  viable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
complex  nature  of  the  capital  gains  Index- 
ing proposals  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of 
extending  tax  indexing  to  areas  other  than 
elimination  of  bracket  creep, 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FURTHER  INDEXING:  SOBtE 
PROBLEMS 

The  problems  involved  in  creating  a  work- 
able capital  gains  indexing  proposal  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  posed  by  expanding  the 
application  of  tax  Indexing.  These  difficul- 
ties include  deciding  what  types  of  assets 
should  be  eligible  for  inflation  adjustment, 
how  to  deal  with  passthrough  entities,  how 
to  cope  with  debt  Instruments,  and  whether 
to  provide  differentials  for  different  types 
of  assets  that  may  not  have  comparable  re- 
lationships to  the  general  rate  of  inflation. 
The  indexing  of  rate  brackets  and  the  per- 
sonal exemption  involve  policy  consider- 
ations that  are  fairly  clear,  easy  to  imple- 
ment and  capable  of  generating  broad  politi- 
cal support.  For  other  aspects  of  the  income 
tax  system,  however,  the  issues  are  less  un- 
derstandable, and  it  is  more  difficult  to  mar- 
shal the  necessary  political  support  for 
change.  Although  it  is  still  worth  the  effort 
to  attempt  to  expand  indexing,  careful 
groundwork  must  be  established. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  index  all 
fixed-dollar  amounts  In  the  Code  that  have 
significant  tax  consequences.  For  example, 
the  credit  for  the  elderly,*'  the  cap  on  the 
deduction  for  investment  interest,*"  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  gain  from  the  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  that  can  be  exempt,*' 
and  the  estate  and  gift  tax  unified  credit" 
could  all  be  indexed.  These  types  of  dollar 
amounts,  unlike  the  amounts  that  define 
the  general  rate  structure,  have  a  more 
narrow  and  targeted  purpose.  Thus,  in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  reasons  to  leave  the 
amounts  constant,  so  Congress  will  have  oc- 
casion to  reexamine  them  periodically, 
weigh  their  merits  and  determine  their  ap- 
propriate relation  to  the  inflation  rate. 
These  political  and  policy  concerns  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  issues  involved  with  allow- 
ing an  unindexed  individual  rate  structure 
to  generate  a  higher  level  of  revenues  for 
the  government  without  congressional 
action. 

Broader  use  of  Indexing  in  connection 
with  specialized  tax  incentives  may  also 
create  Inflation-induced  tax  gains  for  tax- 
payers, as  opposed  to  the  gains  government 
has  realized  from  taxflation.  The  most  obvi- 
ous example  is  the  deductibility  of  interest 
payments,  which  tend  to  respond  to  infla- 
tion. In  times  of  high  inflation,  higher- 
bracket  taxpayers  derive  a  significant  bene- 
fit from  the  deduction  for  Interest  at  rates 
that  reflect  an  Inflation  premium.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  basis  of  capital  assets  were  in- 
dexed, it  might  be  appropriate  to  adjust  the 
deduction  for  Interest  on  loans  to  acquire 
these  assets. 
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Inflation  also  has  a  distorting  effect  on 
depreciation.  The  amount  of  depreciation 
allowable  generally  depends  on  the  original 
cost  of  an  asset.  As  inflation  raises  price 
levels,  the  real  value  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances decreases.  For  depreciation  that  is  cal- 
culated by  the  historical  cost  method,  this 
reduction  Is  equivalent  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  tax.  In  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
1978,  Dr.  Feldstein  noted  that  the  historical 
cost  method  of  tax  depreciation  caused  cor- 
porate depreciation  in  1977  to  be  understat- 
ed by  more  than  $25  billion.  This  under- 
statement increased  corporate  tax  liabilities 
by  $12  billion." 

Although  the  Code  provides  no  specific 
adustment  for  the  effects  of  inflation  on  de- 
preciation, some  commentators  have  eo-gued 
that  "accelerated  depreciation  provides 
some  tax  offset  in  early  years."  "  In  recent 
years,  this  argument  was  theoretically  and 
practically  unconvincing  because  inflation 
was  too  high  to  provide  any  real  benefit 
throughout  the  life  of  an  asset.  However, 
the  adoption  of  ACRS  appears  to  address 
this  problem  in  a  relatively  simple  way  and 
achieve  a  kind  of  rough  justice. 

For  many  provisions  of  the  Code,  the 
choice  of  an  appropriate  measure  of  infla- 
tion may  be  more  important  than  in  the 
case  of  the  general  rate  structure.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  use  the  CPI  for  the  rate  brackets 
because  this  index  is  the  most  commonly 
understood  and  accepted  measure  of  price 
level  changes.  In  considering  other  meas- 
ures, however,  such  as  tax  incentives  related 
to  housing,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to 
look  only  at  the  housing  component  of  the 
price  index,  or  some  other  measure  of  ap- 
preciation In  the  housing  market,  perhaps 
even  on  a  localized  basis.  The  variety  of  in- 
flation indices  that  might  be  appropriate 
would  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  overall 
tax  system  in  a  way  that  the  ERTA  Index- 
ing provision  does  not. 

All  of  these  questions  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  answered  after  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  issues.  Discussion  of  Inflation  ad- 
justments in  the  Code  will  continue,  and 
further  congressional  consideration  Is  inevi- 
table. As  long  as  inflation  persists.  Congress 
will  continue  to  consider  the  Implications  of 
and  possible  extension  of  Indexing.  While  a 
5  percent  or  6  percent  inflation  rate  may 
seem  modest  in  light  of  recent  experience, 
the  idea  of  living  with  such  a  high  "core" 
rate  of  inflation  means  that  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  must  be  given  to  its 
effects  on  the  tax  laws.  This  examination 
has  begun,  and  major  progress  has  been 
made,  but  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done. 
conclusion:  indexing  and  the  political 

ECONOMY 

It  should  be  clear  that  Indexing  income 
taxes  is  not  merely  an  issue  of  tax  policy.  It 
Is  a  major  and  fundamental  Issue  of  fiscal 
policy,  of  how  Congress  and  the  President 
manage  government  finances  and  try  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  the  economy.  From 
that  perspective,  the  question  becomes  one 
of  accountability.  Many  proponents  view  in- 
dexing as  requiring  an  explicit  choice: 
Should  the  government  resort  to  a  mecha- 
nism that  raises  taxes  automatically,  while 
taking  political  credit  for  the  expenditure  of 
those  revenues,  or  should  the  will  to  spend 
be  matched  by  the  will  to  take  the  explicit 
actions  needed  to  raise  an  appropriate 
amount  of  revenues? 

Since  indexing  was  adopted  in  ERTA, 
Congress  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
make  at  least  some  of  the  necessary  deci- 
sions  on   taxing   and  spending.   Whatever 


view  one  takes  of  the  relative  merits  of  tax 
increases  and  spending  cuts  in  reducing  in 
the  budget  deficit,  the  fact  remains,  that  in 
1982.  Congress  did  vote  to  raise  significant 
new  revenues  when  a  consensus  developed 
that  revenues  were  necessary  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit.  The  impact  of  the  recession 
W81S  undoubtedly  a  major  factor.  Congress 
was  effectively  denied  the  customary  fiscal 
reward  from  bracket  creep,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  1981  tax  rate  cuts.  Voters  can 
judge  the  performance  of  Congress  on  its 
action,  not  Its  inaction. 

Whether  Congress  will  continue  to  act  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  prospect  of  grappling 
with  enormous  deficits  has  lead  several 
prominent  members  to  urge  repeal  or  "in- 
definite delay"  of  Indexing  as  a  relatively 
simple  way  of  reducing  the  deficit,  and  a 
number  of  outside  analysts  have  agreed.  Un- 
fortunately, this  suggestion  Is  often  ana- 
lyzed as  though  the  question  simply  in- 
volved choosing  between  raising  revenues  or 
not  raising  revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
However,  the  choice  is  between  raising  reve- 
nues directly,  as  in  the  1982  tax  bill  or  con- 
cealing increased  taxes  in  Inflation.  The 
latter  approach  may  be  easier  in  the  short 
run.  but  it  may  not  lead  to  meaningful  re- 
straint on  the  deficit— or  even  better  tax 
and  fiscal  policy,  only  after  tax  rates  were 
reduced  and  indexed  did  Congress  begin  to 
face  up  to  the  task  of  Improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  equity  of  the  tax  laws  by  review- 
ing provisions  of  the  Code  that  needed  a 
fresh  look.  Arguably,  repeal  of  Indexing 
would  also  decrease  the  pressures  to  contin- 
ue improving  the  tax  laws. 

Observers  of  the  political  economy  will  be 
alert  to  any  attempts  to  tamper  with  index- 
ing, because  such  efforts  would  have  broad 
implications.  As  Martin  Feldstein  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  February, 
1982,  "the  day  the  Congress  votes  to  rescind 
indexing,  the  financial  markets  will  recog- 
nize the  bad  news,  and  will  say,  "ah  ha,  that 
means  that  Congress  has  a  bigger  vested  in- 
terest in  higher  Inflation  rates  In  the  future' 
.  .  .  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the  deficit  can 
create  Inflation  is  by  persuading  Congress  to 
eliminate  Indexing,  and  then  persuading  the 
monetary  authorities  to  reduce  that  deficit 
thorough  inflating  the  economy,  pushing  us 
all  into  higher  brackets  and  collecting  more 
taxes."  Thus,  the  fate  of  indexing  Is  directly 
linked  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Amer- 
ican economy  will  move  toward  stable  recov- 
ery or  will  return  to  the  inflation  and  inter- 
est rate  "roller  coaster"  in  the  future.  No 
more  important  question  awaits  the  98th 
Congress. 
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stitution (1976). 

"  Demburg.  Indexing  the  Individual  Income  Tax 
for  Inflation:  Will  This  Help  Stabilize  the  Econo- 
my? Studies  in  Fiscal  Policy.  Paper  No.  2.  a  study 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (12/27/ 
76).  at  6. 

"  Congress  passed  major  tax  legislation  in  1964. 
1969.  1971.  1975,  1976.  1977  and  1978. 

"Sunley  and  Pechman.  "Inflation  Adjustment 
for  the  individual  Income  Tax."  in  Inflation  and 
the  Income  Tax.  note  31.  supra,-  Fellner.  Carlson 
and  Moore.  Correcting  Tax  for  Inflation,  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  PoUcy  Research 
(1975). 
"  Note  8  at  61. 

"  Indexing  and  Inflation,  Roundtable  conducted 
by  American  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research 
(7/17/74).  at  2. 
"  Note  8. 

'•  Mclntyre,  "How  Not  to  Index  the  Tax  Code,"  7 
People  <fe  Taxes  10  (June  1978). 
"Sees.  1001.  1016.  1201.  1202  and  1221. 
•"Hicltman.  "Indexing  for  Capital  Gains,"  W<Ul 
Street  J.  (9/25/18).  &t  26. 

■• '  Feldstein  and  Slemrod,  Inflation  <t  the  Excess 
Taxation  of  Capital  Gains  on  CofTiorate  Stock,  Na- 
tional   Bureau    of    Economic   Research,    Working 
Paper  No.  234  (Feb.  1978). 
"  P.L.  No.  95-600  (11/6/78). 
*'  S.  2608.  95th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1978). 
"Note  31,  at  126. 
"Note  26.  at  125. 

"Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4961.  97th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  (1982),  at  478. 
♦'Sec.  37. 
"Sec.  163(d). 
"Sec.  121. 

•■'  Sees.  2010  and  2012. 

"  Testimony  of  Martin  Feldstein  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  July  II.  1978. 
"  Note  8.* 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SBIC'S 
AND  MESBIC'S 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  25  years,  small  and  mi- 
nority-owned small  businesses,  backed 
with  venture  capital  from  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  (SBIC's) 
and  minority  enterprise  small  business 
investment  companies  (MESBIC's), 
have  experienced  extraordinary 
growth,  opened  the  door  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employment  opportu- 
nities and  been  in  the  forefront  of  our 
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Nation'^  developments  in  technology 
and  Innovation. 

Many  of  these  prosperous,  small. 
and  mlliority-owned  small  businesses 
wouldaot  have  been  able  to  begin 
their  operations  without  the  injection 
of  seed  capital  from  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's.  These  privately  managed  and 
organized  financial  institutions  are  li- 
censed l»y  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA),  to  provide  equity 
capital,  long-term  loans,  and  manage- 
ment a^lstance  to  small  firms.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you.  in  this  day  and 
age,  thtt  this  service  is  desperately 
needed  and  appreciated  by  the  small 
business  community.  As  traditional 
credit  markets  become  increasingly 
hesitanf^to  take  a  chance  on  small, 
often  liitried  and  unproven.  compa- 
nies, tne  importance  of  SBIC's  and 
MESBlt's  in  giving  small  companies 
the  capital  they  need  to  grow  and 
expand  becomes  ever  greater. 

The  $BIC  and  MESBIC  Industry's 
record  Of  helping  small  businesses  and 
promotmg  entrepreneurism  is  one  to 
which  I  am  pleased  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute. Th^  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies 
(NASB^C)  estimates  that  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion ha$  been  invested  in  66,000  new 
and  groiwing  firms  by  SBIC's  since  the 
program  began.  The  American  Asso- 
ciationjof  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies 
(AAMEBBIC)  estimates  that  in  the 
last  5  ypars  alone,  MESBIC's  have  in- 
vested ^ore  than  $190  million  in  mi- 
nority-Owned small  firms. 

More  importantly  is  the  return  that 
we  hav^  gotten  on  these  investments. 
Studies]  show  that  for  every  taxpayer 
dollar  invested  in  the  SBIC  and 
MESBIC  programs,  the  Government 
has  recsived  $100  back  in  the  form  of 
tax  rev  ;nues.  Additionally,  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  job  growth  among 
SBIC's  and  MESBIC-assisted  small 
firms  ii  10  times  greater  than  among 
Americ  in  companies  in  general. 

In  return  for  pledging  to  finance 
only  snail  businesses.  SBIC's  are  li- 
censed by  SBA  to  supplement  their 
private  investment  capital  with  funds 
borrowed  from  the  Government  at  an 
interes'  rate  slightly  above  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  MES- 
BIC's, vhich  make  investments  exclu- 
sively 1o  economically  or  socially  dis- 
advantaged enterpreneurs,  go  through 
the  sarie  licensing  procedure  and  sup- 
plement their  private  investment  cap- 
ital through  the  Government's  pur- 
chase )f  preferred  securities  and  de- 
benture ;s. 

The  SBIC  program  was  created  in 
1958;  currently,  there  are  500  SBIC's 
license  1  in  this  coimtry.  of  which  140 
are  MBSBIC's. 

At  i  Small  Business  Committee 
hearint  on  the  SBIC  and  MESBIC 
progra^  last  December,  SBA  Admin- 
istrator James  C.  Sanders  testified 
that  tiese  innovative  programs  had 
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"succeeded  in  providing  unique  and 
much-needed  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses." He  called  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  impressive  and  noted  that 
the  jobs  produced,  the  tax  revenues 
generated,  and  the  Govenunent's  over- 
tdl  economic  gains,  have  far  exceeded 
the  Government's  cost  of  operating 
these  programs.  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  his  evaluation. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
unknown  companies  who  got  their 
start  with  funding  from  SBIC's  Wang 
Laboratories.  People  Express,  Midway 
Airlines,  Federal  Express,  and  Apple 
Computer.  It  reads  like  a  who's  who  of 
top  entrepreneurs,  does  it  not?  Yet,  no 
one  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
these  firms  until  a  few  far-sighted, 
imaginative  SBIC's  came  along  and 
recognized  the  potential  of  these 
young  entrepreneurs. 

Maybe  not  as  well  known  nationally, 
but  a  little  closer  to  home  for  this  Sen- 
ator is  a  Connecticut  SBIC-backed 
firm  which  has  achieved  tremendous 
success.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  American 
Frozen  Foods,  Inc.  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  a  direct  sales  organization  that 
distributes  food  products  to  consumers 
in  their  homes.  The  company  received 
venture  capital  from  First  Connecticut 
SBIC  in  1961.  During  its  first  year,  it 
had  10  employees  and  sales  of 
$600,000,  and  operated  at  a  loss.  In 
1983,  American  Frozen  Foods  employs 
about  900  people,  has  sales  of  about 
$50  million,  and  is  profitable.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  how  an  SBIC  can 
help  a  company  through  difficult 
times  with  financing  and  by  working 
with  their  management  team. 

This  company  is  1  of  12  being  hon- 
ored today  at  the  SBIC  25th  anniver- 
sary celebration  here  in  Washington. 
The  additional  distinguished  small 
businesses  deserving  recognition  in- 
clude: Ault.  Inc..  Minneapolis,  Mirm.; 
Dicomed  Corp.,  Mirmeapolis,  Minn.; 
Digitron.  Inc..  Dayton.  Ohio;  Essence 
Communications,  Inc..  New  York. 
N.Y.;  E.  R.  Green  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
Carle  Place.  N.Y.;  Lifeline  Systems. 
Inc..  Waltham.  Mass.;  Martinez  & 
Rutter.  Inc..  Dallas.  Tex.;  NBI,  Inc., 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Palm  Harbor  Homes, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Quantum 
Corp.,  Milipitas,  Calif.  In  addition,  the 
industry's  first  licensee.  First  Midwest 
Capital  Corp.,  in  Minneapolis,  Mirm., 
will  receive  special  recognition  and  an 
award  at  the  anniversary  event. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions  of 
SBIC's  and  MESBIC's  to  our  Nation 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  and 
deeply  appreciated.  As  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  these  valua- 
ble programs  and  I  wish  the  industry 
continued  success  with  investments  in 
the  small  and  minority  small  business 
community.* 


September  28,  1983 

LOOK-ALIKE  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President. 
America  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  excessive  use  of 
drugs.  This  national  tragedy  is  sapping 
the  strength  and  energy  of  not  only 
our  Nation's  youth,  but  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages. 

Due  to  the  Increased  pressure  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  suppress  the  manufac- 
ture and  sales  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, we  now  find  a  growing  indus- 
try of  manufacturing  and  selling 
"look-alike  drugs." 

Look-alike  drugs  resemble  or  dupli- 
cate the  appearance  of  certain  highly 
abused  controlled  substances  such  as 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and  tran- 
quilizers. They  contain  combinations 
of  substances  commonly  found  in  over- 
the-counter  cold,  allergy,  and  diet  pills 
which,  when  taken  in  multiple  doses 
or  in  combination  with  aspirin  or  caf- 
feine, produce  stimulant  or  depressant 
effects  similar  to  the  controlled  sub- 
stances they  are  designed  to  resemble. 
The  look-alikes  are  being  promoted 
as  the  "legal  way  to  get  high"  and  are 
being  promoted  through  mail  order 
firms,  magazine  advertising,  brochures 
at  rock  concerts,  on  college  campuses 
and  in  the  schoolyards. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion (DEA).  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA),  and  the  Postal 
Service  are  all  trying  to  stop  this  new 
drug  epidemic.  Present  Federal  law 
does  not  give  them  all  the  tools  they 
need  to  be  effective  in  their  fight. 

Many  State  legislatures  have  passed 
laws  to  combat  the  sale  of  look-alike 
drugs,  but  without  additional  Federal 
legislation,  their  actions  have  not 
solved  the  problem. 

In  1981,  the  Virginia  Legislature 
adopted  the  Imitation  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  intended  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  look-alike  drugs.  However,  the 
police  and  prosecutors  have  found 
that  they  are  unable  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice because  of  other  statutes  that  pro- 
vide loopholes  in  the  law.  My  State's 
legislature  will  endeavor  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  that  will  help  law  en- 
forcement next  year.  However,  they 
believe  that  Federal  legislation  is  also 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  documented  more 
than  a  dozen  deaths  attributed  to 
look-alike  drugs.  The  trade  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Virginia  officials 
have  found  these  drugs  being  sold  to 
third  and  fourth  graders.  There  are 
more  than  15  stores  selling  these  drugs 
in  my  State— 3  years  ago,  there  were 
none. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  503  and  S.  497, 
bills  introduced  to  close  down  the 
manufacture  and  sales  of  these  drugs, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 
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Senator  Humphrey  has  advised  me 
that  his  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  would  begin  marking 
up  S.  503  on  October  18. 

Kids  should  not  be  taking  any  drugs 
without  a  doctor's  prescription  or  pa- 
rental approval.  Our  overriding  goal 
should  be  to  keep  these  drugs  out  of 
the  hands  of  schoolchildren.  To  date, 
•■  regxilatory  efforts  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  have  not  been 
successful;  the  manufacturers  and  sell- 
ers have  found  ways  to  escape  from 
Federal  regulations. 

The  answer  is  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  outlaw  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  sales  of  look-alike  drugs 
which  are  on  the  market  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  drug  abuse.  The 
dealers  will  teU  you  that  these  drugs 
are  for  recreational  use;  we  all  know 
that  this  is  ridiculous.  How  can  drug 
use  be  anything  but  abuse— abuse  of 
mind  and  body. 

Mr.  President,  early  action  Is  needed 
to  protect  our  yoimg  people  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  is  brought  before  the 
Senate.* 


morrow  with  dispatch,  clear  the  neces- 
sary technical  changes  through  con- 
ference, and  send  the  measure  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  Friday. 

For  the  reference  of  Senators,  I  ask 
that  a  short  summary  table  explaining 
the  spending  rates  for  the  nine  bills 
covered  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  have 
a  further  explanatory  statement  to 
offer  when  the  Senate  takes  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  368. 

The  table  follows: 

Summary  or  Senate  Continuing 
Resohttion 

Lower  of  1983  level  or  President's 
budget— Foreign  operations. 

Lower  of  House  or  Senate  bill  level— Com- 
merce. ^ 

Senate  bill  level— Agriculture,  Interior, 
and  Labor-HHS. 

Current  rate— Treasury. 

Conference  rate— MUitary  construction 
and  District  of  Columbia. 

$253  billion  annual  rate— Defense.* 


own  particular  pressures.  And  pressure 
and  frustration  invariably  lead  to 
some  kind  of  drug  abxise  in  many 
people.  According  to  Prof.  Beth  G. 
Reed  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Social  Work: 

While  large  areas  of  similarities  exist  be- 
tween women  and  men,  they  can  also  be  de- 
scribed as  living  in  fundamentally  different 
cultures.  Men's  contributions  are  more 
valued  than  women's,  both  monetarily  and 
in  terms  of  prestige.  Thus,  many  women 
grow  up  with  low  self-esteem  and  lower  ex- 
pectations for  their  lives.  They  are  more 
concerned  with  surviving  than  about  getting 
ahead.  These  feelings  of  powerlessness  and 
pessimism  are  Immobilizing  and  must  be 
confronted  In  drug  treatment. 

Professor  Reed  has  suggested  that 
certain  kinds  of  drug  rehabilitation  be 
geared  toward  the  specific  problems  of 
women.  Reed  remarks  on  such  prob- 
lems, which  are  outlined  in  NIDA's 
recent  study,  "Treatment  Services  for 
Drug  Dependent  Women:" 


THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  just 
concluded  its  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  368. 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  am  most  happy  to  an- 
nounce to  this  body  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  clean  continu- 
ing resolution,  unencumbered  by  the 
usual  array  of  extraneous  amend- 
ments. Those  which  Senator  Stennis 
and  I  wiU  offer  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee when  the  continuing  resolution 
arrives  from  the  House  are  related 
strictly  to  technical  changes  and  the 
usual  boilerplate  language  required 
for  continuing  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  heartuy 
thank  all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  forebear- 
ance  and  magnificent  cooperation 
today,  and  the  Senate  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  strong 
support  in  keeping  the  continuing  res- 
olution clean.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
overly  dramatic  to  characterize  the 
committee's  action  today  as  historic, 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  wUl  not  be  a 
once  in  a  lifetime  event. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  once  the  continu- 
ing resolution  is  taken  up  here  on  the 
floor  and  refrain  from  offering 
amendments.  We  have  an  excellent 
chance  here  of  avoiding  the  marathon 
sessions  and  weekend  endurance  con- 
tests to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed of  late,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
Government  shutdown  that  looms 
large  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Let  us 
act  on  the  continuing  resolution  to- 


WOMEN  AND  DRUGS 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  been  hearing  in  the  news 
about  how  life  expectancy  is  related  to 
smoking  and  that  men's  statistically 
shorter  lifespan  may  be  linked  directly 
to  smoking.  Well,  women  seem  to  be 
catching  up  to  men  in  that  area  as 
well.  More  women  are  smoking  today 
than  ever  before,  and  they  are  begin- 
ning earlier.  Unfortunately,  many  cig- 
arette advertisements  aimed  at  women 
not  only  imply  that  smoking  is  mature 
and  glamorous.  The  subliminal  mes- 
sage is  that  smoking  somehow  means 
equality  and  independence  for  women. 
What  disturbs  me  the  most  is  that 
smoking  in  teenagers  seems  to  be  di- 
rectly   linked    to    the    use    of   illegal 
drugs.  According  to  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional    Institute     on     Drug     Abuse 
(NIDA),  smoking  teenagers  use  sub- 
stantially  more   marihuana,    cocaine, 
hallucinogens,  or  heroin.  Of  the  smok- 
ing teenagers  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  17,  49  percent  use  marihuana,  58 
percent  drink  alcohol,  and  14  percent 
use  cocaine,  hallucinogens,  or  heroin. 
By  contrast,  among  nonsmoking  teens, 
only  5  percent  use  marihuana,  22  per- 
cent use  alcohol,  and  1  percent  use  co- 
caine, hallucinogens,  or  heroin. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Drug  Caucus.  I  have  read 
many  studies  on  why  people  take 
drugs.  I  have  discovered  to  my  dismay, 
that  all  drug  use,  not  just  smoking, 
has  increased  dramatically  among 
women,  especially  young  women. 

Studies  indicate  that  while  men  tend 
to  use  drugs  for  pleasure  or  for  social 
reasons,  women  take  them  to  help 
them  cope  with  life. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  that  is  most 
exciting  and  challenging  for  women. 
Women  are  experiencing  greater  op- 
portunities and  expanded  roles.  Inde- 
pendence, however,  brings  with  it  its 


VOCATIONAI.  TRAINING 

Reed  said: 

Women  as  a  group  have  lower  Incomes, 
less  consistent  work  histories,  and  are  less 
likely  to  have  a  work-related  Identity.  Reha- 
bilitation that  includes  job  training  is  par- 
ticularly for  them. 

CHILD  CARE 

A  large  majority  of  drug-dependent 
women  feel  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
their  chUdren.  Thus,  treatment  programs 
should  help  women  improve  their  parenting 
skills  and  should  Include  child  care  arrange- 
ments to  encourage  their  participation.  At- 
tention to  child  care  and  parenting  training 
can  Increase  women's  trust  In  the  program, 
strengthen  her  family,  and  decrease  the 
problems  her  children  may  have  In  the 
future. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Since  many  drugs  seem  to  affect  women's 
bodies  more  quickly  and  more  destructively 
than  they  do  men's,  and  because  women's 
reproductive  systems  are  more  complex,  sev- 
eral chapters  address  such  topics  as  medical 
services,  nutrition,  health  and  fitness,  and 
reproductive  concerns.  Women  are  more 
likely  than  men  to  seek  medical  help.  How- 
ever, they  are  also  more  likely  to  have  been 
given  medication  to  help  them  cope.  Often 
it  was  their  problems  and  stress  that  began 
their  slide  Into  chemical  dependency  In  the 
first  place. 

LEGAL  CONCERNS 

civil  litigation  needs  related  to  child  cus- 
tody, physical  abuse,  housing,  and  credit  are 
common  among  drug-dependent  women. 

EMPOWERMENT  TRAINING 

The  women-oriented  services  discussed  in 
the  books  explicitly  outline  ways  the  women 
can  be  guided  to  develop  more  confidence, 
be  more  assertive,  and  feel  (and  be)  more  In- 
dependent. Expression  of  anger  and  aggres- 
sion is  considered  "unfemlnlne"  and  Is  dis- 
couraged by  society.  So  many  women  feel 
guilty  about  feeling  angry,  and  this  adds  to 
their  feelings  of  helplessness.  Assertiveness 
and  survival  skills  training  programs  allow 
women  to  have  a  series  of  success  experi- 
ences and  to  feel  more  In  control  of  their 
lives. 
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SXTTPORT  SYSTEMS 

Many  ^omen  appear  to  accept  their  limit- 
ing clrcuiistances  because  their  homemaker 
and  family  roles  prevent  them  from  having 
enough  oontact  with  other  women.  Peeling 
Isolated,  these  women  cannot  fully  under- 
stand th4  similarities  between  the  problems 
they  face  and  broader  patterns  within  socie- 
ty. As  a  rtesult,  they  often  blame  themselves 
for  situations  wliich  they  cannot  control. 
Chemlcaiy  dependent  women  also  often 
withdraw  from  family  and  friends,  or  are  re- 
jected by  them.  Activities  with  other  women 
can  reduce  their  social  Isolation  and  provide 
opportunities  for  them  to  work  together  to 
improve  Oieir  common  circumstances. 

Reed  $dded: 

Generalizing    about    all    dnig-dependent 

r  men— obscures  some  important 

that  have  profound  Implications 

ent.    These    differences    Include 

ethnicity,    socioeconomic    back- 

xual   orientation,    and   lifestyle. 

!rom  very  dissimilar  backgrounds 

much  from  each  other  in  treat- 

ach  woman's  lifestyle  Is  respect- 


women 
differen 
for   treai 
age, 
ground, 
Women 
can  le: 
ment  if 
ed.« 


SOUni  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
PROBLEMS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  all  on  us  are  aware,  Central  and 
South  Apierlca  sire  critical  areas  of  the 
world  iitsofar  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  Despite  the  fact  that  Latin 
America!  is  undergoing  social,  econom- 
ic, and  dolitical  upheavals,  it  is  an  area 
that  is  ptal  to  our  interests  and  one 
that  we  Ignore  at  our  peril.  One  of  the 
bright  spots  in  our  relations  with  this 
area  is  dur  present  Ambassador  to  Co- 
lumbia, |Lewis  Tambs.  Having  known 
Lew  Taihbs  for  quite  some  time.  I  can 
assure  ^y  colleagues  that  the  inter- 
view witji  him  and  the  profile  on  him 
which  appeared  in  the  September  11, 
1983,  edition  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
is  both  honest  and  factual.  Unfortu- 
nately, space  limitations  of  the  news- 
paper prevented  the  reader  from 
learning  more  about  this  multlfaceted 
and  talented  man.  However,  the  warn- 
ings whi  :h  he  sent  out  in  the  interview 
are,  nevertheless,  true  and  should  be 
required  reading  by  everyone  who  is 
concem(  td  with  the  security  and  stabil- 
ity of  ou  r  own  country. 

Mr.  P  esident,  I  ask  that  these  two 
articles  )e  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Reco  u)  in  order  that  everyone  may 
have  a  c  tiance  to  read  them  and  to  un- 
derstanc  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties whi(  h  face  us  in  Latin  America. 

The  ai  tides  follow: 
[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Sept.  11.  1983] 
Inters  ikw:  Ambass/u>or  Pears  United 
Sta  rES  Is  Losing  "Power  Perch" 

,  iEPORT*.  SOVIET -CUBAN  ADVENTCTRISM 

(By  Bill  Waters) 
CoLOBOiA.— Ever  the  professor. 
Ambassador  Lewis  Tambs  is  quick  to  lay 
groundwc  rk  for  his  increasingly  accepted 
what  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
)  In  Latin  America. 
Arizona  State  University  geopolitical 
launches    most    discussions    of 


Bogota, 


views  of 
are  up  to 

The 
historian 


Soviet-Cuban  adventurism  in  the  region  by 
citing  three  basic  Soviet  goals: 

Surround  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
which  they've  done  effectively  with  the 
communist  victory  in  Vietnam: 

Deny  Western  democracies  access  to  oil 
and  ore  from  the  Middle  East  and  South 
America;  and 

Isolate  the  U.S. 

They're  twjcomplishing  that  last  point  by 
conducting  what  Tambs  terms  "a  low-cost, 
low-profile,  low-risk  war." 

That  war,  he  says,  not  only  is  eroding  the 
U.S.  "power  perch"  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America,  but  it's  also  endangering 
oil  and  ore  Imports  vital  to  the  U.S. 

"And  it  could  stampede  millions  of  refu- 
gees from  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatema- 
la and  Mexico  into  the  United  States,"  he 
said. 

The  Kremlin  has  taken  new  Interest,  he 
notes,  In  probing  the  sea  lanes  between 
Arabia  and  the  U.S.,  and  between  Alaska 
and  U.S.  oil  ports. 

In  the  Caribbean  and  in  Central  America, 
says  Tambs,  the  Soviets  and  their  Cuban 
allies  are  obliging  the  U.S.  to  divert  men 
and  resources  southward. 

"The  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  project  power 
eastward  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  westward  to  our  friends  in  Asia  is  de- 
pendent on  a  cooperative  Caribbean  and  a 
supportive  South  America. 

"Since  1898,  we  really  haven't  had  to 
worry  much  about  that  part  of  the  world." 

We  don't  have  enough  ships  or  men  to  be 
strong  everywhere,  Tambs  said  from  the  li- 
brary of  the  ambassador's  residence.  "We 
need  friends,  and  allies,  in  Latin  America." 

The  southern  countries,  said  the  ambassa- 
dor, acknowledging  its  hackneyed  sound, 
"are  our  soft  underbelly." 

"A  majority  of  U.S.  exports  go  down  the 
Mississippi  River  and  out  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Caribbean. 

"In  case  of  war  in  Europe,  the  majority  of 
our  seaborne  reinforcements  would  come 
from  Gulf  Coast  ports." 

How  vital  is  that? 

"Initially,  of  course,  we'd  be  airborne  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast,"  said  ex-paratrooper 
Tambs— "but  most  of  the  reinforcements 
would  come  by  sea." 

He  mentions  Navy  Secretary  John  Leh- 
man's concern  that  If  Cuba  honors  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  Soviets,  it  could  take  us  six 
weeks  to  fight  our  way  through  the  Plorida 
Straits— by  which  time  the  war  would  be 
over. 

What  is  Castro  committed  to  do? 

Tambs  talks  of  a  commitment  to  stop  our 
shipping  at  one  point  or  another  should  the 
Soviets  call  in  the  full  extent  of  Cuban 
debts  to  Moscow. 

"Let's  say.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Castro  lets  our  shipping  go  through  for  30 
days,  then  decides  to  choke  it  off.  What, 
after  all  that  escorting,  would  be  left  to 
defend  the  Gulf  Coast?" 

That  coast,  with  its  shipyards  and  refiner- 
ies, would  be  open  to  aerial  attack. 

Tambs  isn't  just  conjuring  up  scary  sto- 
ries; rather,  he's  trying  to  portray  some  of 
the  less-publicized  possibilities  that  add  to 
the  Pentagon's  nervousness  over  Soviet 
jabs,  feints  and  advances. 

What  bothers  the  ambassador  is  that 
Moscow,  through  Havaina,  can  create  a 
whole  new  Cold  War  front  on  a  shoestring. 

"The  Soviets  really  don't  have  a  thing  to 
sell  but  weapons  .  .  .  but  they're  very  good 
at  weapons,  let's  not  kid  ourselves." 

"Those  weapons  are  going  into  the  hands 
of  Nicaraguans  now.  They've  already  got  a 


30,000-man  army,  maybe  150,000  with  the 
militia. 

"Somoza  never  had  more  than  20.000,  and 
they're  talking  about  250,000,  maybe  more. 

"The  kids  in  uniform  could  get  the  choice 
of  death  by  hunger,  or  death  as  heroes  of 
international  communism.  Their  leaders 
have  a  siege  mentality,  and  they're  looking 
to  pre-emptive  attatcks. 

"We  acquiesced  to  communist  takeovers  in 
Eastern  Europe,  but  there's  no  rationale  to 
doing  it  here." 

What  worries  Tambs  is  that  the  Soviets 
said  last  year  they'd  put  missiles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

"We  don't  know  if  there  are  missiles  here 
or  not." 

The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreements  of 
1962  dealt  only  with  missiles  in  Cuba.  It 
would  be  easy,  Tambs  notes,  to  put  portable 
intermediate-range  missiles  in  Nicaragua. 
Their  800-mile  range  could  put  them  in 
reach  of  Mexico's  richest  oilfields,  among 
other  targets. 

"The  noose  Is  tightening  not  only  on  oil, 
but  ore,"  says  the  ambassador. 

"Mexico,  with  some  67  billion  barrels  of 
proven  F>etroleum  reserves,  also  supplies  the 
U.S.  with  manganese. 

""Guatemala,  which  started  extjorting  oil 
in  1981  from  the  Pet6n  and  West  Chancha 
fields,  and  which  Hias  estimated  reserves  of 
between  two  and  six  billion  barrels,  has 
been  shipping  nickel  to  the  U.S.  for  five 
years." 

Then  there's  aluminum.  Caribbean-basin 
nations— the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Su- 
rinam, Guyana  and  Jamacia— supply  most 
of  America's  93  percent  import  require- 
ments. 

In  short,  a  whole  other  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  region— and  a  whole  other 
threat,  real  as  well  as  psychological,  to  be 
met  by  a  country  not  in  the  mood  to  fight. 

"The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  from  the  land 
of  Potemkin  Villages.  The  West  is  honest, 
while  the  other  side  will  say  anything  to 
win. 

""We're  poker  players.  We  take  the  hand 
that's  dealt  us.  resort  to  our  cards,  depend- 
ing on  our  philosophy— conservative,  liber- 
al—and play  with  what  we've  got.  We're  es- 
sentially reactionary. 

"We  tend  to  believe  that  as  long  as  we've 
got  money,  we  can  stay  in  the  game. .  .  ." 

"The  Soviets  are  chess  players.  They  try 
to  keep  three  to  five  moves  ahead  of  us, 
while  we,  the  poker  players,  are  reacting  to 
move  one." 

""We're  businessmen,  crisis  managers— but 
if  you  know  what  you're  doing,  there 
shouldn't  be  a  crisis. 

The  U.S.  position  in  the  area,  he  says.  Is 
sound:  We  stand  for  the  democratization  of 
Central  America— open  political  csmipaigns, 
free  elections  and  all,  for  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vator  and  Nicaragua. 

""We're  not  asking  Nicaragua  to  do  any- 
thing we're  not  asking  El  Salvador  to  do." 

To  Tambs'  way  of  thinking,  even  the  gen- 
erals ruiming  some  of  the  republics  are 
moving  toward  democracy,  at  least  in  their 
stated  ideals— "and  you  don't  hear  that 
coming  from  Cuba." 

"All  people  have  a  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, internally  and  externally.  No  system's 
better  than  the  one  in  which  people  choose 
their  own  rules. 

"If  Nicaragua  chooses  socialism,  that's 
their  business. 

"Meanwhile,  we've  asked  the  Salvadorans 
to  negotiate  with  their  armed  opponents. 

He  realizes  there's  a  less-than-tractable 
right  wing  in  El  Salvador;  people  whose  re- 


fusal to  countenance  political,  economic  and 
agrarian  reforms  could  keep  the  once-pro- 
ductive nation  at  war  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

•They  haven't  lived  with  20th  century 
capitalism,  where  you  pay  workers,  and 
make  consumers  of  them."  Tambs  explains. 

•They're  still  in  a  19th  century  kind  of 
capitalism  of  maximum  profits  and  gains." 

We're  doing  all  we  can  to  give  all  people  a 
chance.  Colombia  has  offered  to  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  to  train  them  in  conducting 
free  elections." 

"We  don't  like  Zimbabwe  solutions  of 
shooting  your  way  into  negotiations." 

Regionally.  Tambs  says  wistfully.  "If  we 
could  spUt  off  the  kooks  from  the  rational 
types,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 

U.S."  ..    ^  w 

More  than  Soviet  missUes  and  Cuban- 
flown  MlGs  fit  Tambs'  view  of  what  the 
U.S.  faces  in  a  chaotic  Central  America: 

"If  totalitarian  revolutions  really  get 
going."  he  says,  "the  U.S.  could  be  inundat- 
ed not  with  'boat  people'  from  around  the 
world,  but  with  refugees  from  our  very  own 
continent." 

He's  got  a  point.  Thee  are  100  million 
people  between  Nogales  and  the  Darien 
Gap.  if  only  one  out  of  10  came  here  in 
search  of  freedoms  severely  threatened  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  Arizona  and  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  would  be  awash  in  social  crises. 

And  meanwhUe.  the  Soviet-Cuban  and 
Nlcaraguan  threats  would  still  be  there. 


Envoy  to  CoLOMtBiA  Is  Hard-Eyed  but 
SimpAtico 
Bogota,  Colombia.— Lewis  Tambs  took  a 
post  in  the  penumbra  of  the  world's  spot- 
light, but  he  has  helped  turn  it  into  a  diplo- 
matic focal  point  for  peace  in  Latin  Amer- 

icft 

'Tambs,  a  geopolitical  history  professor  on 
leave  from  Arizona  State  University,  was 
high  on  President  Reagan's  Latin  American 
appointments  list  from  election  day  on. 

However,  his  hard-eyed  approach  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  his  thin-stretched  theories 
about  the  Kremlin's  global  aims  had  long 
been  scorned  by  a  diplomatic  establishment 
bent  on  detente  at  any  cost. 

That  esUblishment  maintained  its  for- 
eign-policy Influence  as  Reagan's  national- 
security  and  State  Department  teams  first 
took  the  field. 

Instead  of  Tambs.  a  European  type. 
Thomas  Enders.  wound  up  as  Alexander 
Haig's  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin 
American  affairs. 

Nonetheless.  Tambs'  extrapolations  of 
Mongol  empire-buUding  in  the  modem 
world  and  his  theories  of  "choke  points' 
crucial  to  global  shipping  were  being  kicked 
around  the  national-security  stage. 

The  White  House  began  calling  Tambs  for 
consultations,  then  brought  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  full-time  counselor. 

He  was  up  for  ambassador  to  Panama. 
The  Panamanians  weren't  up  for  him;  he'd 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  Never  mind  that  he  accepts  them 
now  as  law— and  never  mind  that  in  Tambs 
the  Panamanians  would  have  seen  an  am- 
bassador both  gracious  and  honest. 

Then  Colombia  came  up.  With  frontal 
support  from  Barry  Goldwater  and  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C— and  with  some  periph- 
eral pushes  from  Sen.  Russell  Long,  D-La.- 
Tambs  waded  through  some  liberal  opposi- 
tion and  some  fence-straddling  non-support 
from  supposed  friends  to  win  confirmation. 
With  his  new  wife.  PhyUis,  and  with  their 
four-month-old    daughter.    Greer,    Tambs 


blew  into  Bogota  amid  fears  from  the  career 
foreign-service  folks  that  they'd  be  greeting 
Godzilla  at  the  airport. 

He  arrived  just  after  the  bombing  of  our 
embassy  In  Beirut,  and  that's  what  the  re- 
porters asked  him  about. 

"I'd  ask  the  people  of  Colombia  to  pray 
for  our  people  there,  just  as  the  American 
people  prayed  for  the  victims  of  the  Po- 
payan  earthquake,"  was  Tambs'  reply— and 
the  foreign  service  pros  knew  they  were  wel- 
coming a  diplomat. 

Tambs,  you  see,  is  simpatlco— a  quality 
prized  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  less  than  half  a  year  as  ambassador,  he 
has  made  friends  for  the  U.S.  at  many 
levels. 

He  and  president  Belisario  Betancur  get 
along  famously,  a  point  the  president  under- 
lined by  attending  the  traditional  July  4  re- 
ception at  the  ambassador's  residence.  It 
had  been  a  very  long  time  since  a  Colombi- 
an president  had  done  so. 

Meanwhile,  Betancur  and  the  56-year-old 
Tambs  were  talking  about  peace  and  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 

Democratic  Colombia  under  the  dynamic 
Betancur  was  fast  becoming  the  logical 
member  of  the  Contadora  Group  to  get 
White  House  emissary  Richard  Stone  and 
Salvadoran  leftist  leader  Ruben  Zamora  to- 
gether. 

After  all,  Venezuela  is  approachmg  a 
change  of  presidents.  So  is  Panama.  And 
Mexico— well,  as  the  other  three  Contadora 
countries  know  so  well,  it  isn't  a  democracy, 
so  what  can  you  expect? 

At  the  end  of  July,  Stone  and  Zamora  met 
in  Bogota.. 
Not   much    happened;    no   one   thought 

much  would. 

They  agreed,  at  least,  to  meet  again— and 
since  then,  Tambs  has  been  seeing  lots  of 
Betancur. 

Evening  calls  to  Tambs'  home  have  sent 
him  from  the  dinner  table  to  the  presiden- 
tial palace  for  close  consultation  on  what 
should  be  the  next  step  through  the  thick- 
ets of  civil-war  diplomacy. 

There  are  those  who  doubt  that  Stone's 
Latin  American  mission  will  amount  to 
much;  after  all,  hatreds  nm  deep  and  vio- 
lence lurks  at  every  turn. 

Still,  it's  a  start  to  unsnarling  knots  too 
long  ignored  by  Washington.  If  anything 
gets  straightened  out.  Tempe's  Lewis 
Tambs— who  gives  all  the  credit  to  Betan- 
cur—can  at  least  be  proud  of  his  part  in 
trying.* 


of  nonminorities  suggests  that  minori- 
ty businesses  are  not  as  numerous  as 
they  should  be. 

This  discrepancy  can  be  explained 
by  the  obstacles  which  confront  mi- 
nority businesses.  As  Victor  Rivera.  Di- 
rector of  the  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency,  notes: 

Historically,  minorities  have  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  terms  of  access  to  timely  infor- 
mation about  business  opportunities,  both 
ownership  opportunities  and  market  oppor- 
tunities. They  also  generally  lack  access  to 
resources,  especially  capital  and  manage- 
ment and  technical  expertise.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  attitudinal  biases. 

Thus,  it  is  important  to  focus  our  at- 
tention and  resources  on  minority 
business  enterprises.  To  this  end,  I  am 
sponsoring  a  Minority  Business  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  October  3.  1983  in 
the  Harlem  State  Office  BuUding  in 
New  York.  This  conference  will  offer  a 
step-by-step  guide  to  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  for  minority  busi- 
nesses. This  conference,  and  others 
like  it.  will  help  achieve  the  adminis- 
tration's procurement  goal  of  $15  bil- 
lion in  goods  and  services  from  minori- 
ty firms  for  fiscal  years  1983-85. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Minority  Business 
Development  Week  and  minority  busi- 
ness in  general.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  resolution  de- 
claring the  week  of  October  3-10  as 
Minority  Business  Development  Week. 
This  resolution  reminds  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  minority  business  in  our 
economy  and  the  need  to  address  the 
problems  these  businesses  experience 
interacting  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

There  are  roughly  600.000  minority 
business  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  with  total  sales  of  $45  billion 
annually.  Obviously,  these  enterprises 
play  an  essential  role  in  our  economy. 
In  spite  of  these  impressive  statistics, 
the  minority  business  community  is 
greatly  underrepresented  in  the  Amer- 
ican business  population.  A  business 
participation  rate  only  one-fifth  that 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:4 S  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  is  agreeable— and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  him  previous- 
ly—I ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  be  briefed 
and  extend  for  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  time  re- 
maining after  the  two  leaders  have 
claimed  their  time  be  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  9  a.m.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  at 
9  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  be  back  on  the 
war  powers  resolution,  at  which  time 
the  pending  question  will  be  the  Byrd 
amendment,  as  modified. 
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I  remind  Senators  that  under  the 
act,  we  I  lUSt  finish  this  resolution  by  2 
p.m.  In  he  afternoon  tomorrow.  I  will 
cooperate,  of  course,  with  the  minority 
leader  a^id  with  all  Senators,  In  seeing 
that  we  have  a  fair  allocation  of  time 
to  accommodate  any  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  and  any  votes  that 
may  be  required. 

After  iwe  finish  this,  however.  Sena- 
tors should  expect  that  we  will  go 


either  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation extension  bill  or  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  depending  on  circum- 
stances that  may  obtain  at  that  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 


recess  imtil  the  hour  of  8:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:23  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  September  29, 
1983,  at  8:45  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

O  God.  You  have  created  this  day 
for  our  use  and  for  new  opportunities 
of  service.  Prom  the  morning  Sun 
until  the  going  down  of  the  same. 
Your  blessings  give  that  peace  that 
the  world  cannot  give.  Your  gifts  of 
life,  O  Gracious  God,  are  given  freely 
without  regard  to  our  worthiness  or 
Importance.  Give  us  all  forgiveness 
and  hope  and  purpose,  and  may  Your 
spirit  be  with  those  who  labor  in  this 
place  that  justice  will  reign  in  our  land 
and  world.  Amen. 


tional  penalties  for  the  trsmsportation  by 
aircraft  of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined tbe  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconcUiation  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
vide that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparabUity  ad- 
justment In  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
blU  (H.R.  2972)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  a  provision  of  law  regarding  risk  reten- 
tion; and  ^   . 

S.  1146.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 


A  BIPARTISAN  CAMP  DAVID 
DEFICIT  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlss.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
political  parties  privately  lament  the 
size  and  growth  of  Federal  deficits. 
These  $200  billion  deficits  which  soak 
up  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  sav- 
ings In  America  are  bound  to  force  up 
interest  rates,  and  that  will  abort  this 
recovery. 

Most  Members  also  privately  admit 
what  must  be  done,  slow  spending 
growth  in  military  and  entitlements 
and  raise  revenues  to  help  reduce  defi- 
cits. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  meaningful 
deficit  reduction  will  occur  unless  it  is 
done  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  just  as  we 
did  with  social  security. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  directing  the  President  to 
convene  a  bipartisan.  Camp  David 
type  summit  to  develop  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  that  can  be  Implemented 
this  fall,  which  contains  a  package  of 
slowing  military  and  entitlement 
spending  growth  and  a  tax  program. 
Initial  prime  cosponsors  include 
Messrs.  Panetta,  Gephardt,  Hefner, 
Frost,  Frenzel,  and  Regula,  a  biparti- 
san group  of  cosponsors. 

I  urge  others  in  both  parties  to  join 
in  this  effort  today.  Let  us  develop  an 
American  solution  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  these  deficit  dangers.  Good 
policies  are  good  politics  for  both  po- 
litical parties.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  American  people  are  ahead  of 
their  political  leaders.  I  hope  that  we 
can  have  a  strong  bipartisan  showing 
for  this  bipartisan  summit  to  reduce 
these  deficits. 


Eighteen  months  is  a  lifetime  in 
combat— some  American  marines  have 
already  lost  their  lives. 

One  year  ago,  we  went  to  Lebanon  to 
help  insure  that  the  PLO  got  out. 
They  did,  but  we  are  still  mired  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  Mideastem  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dornot  advocate  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  Lebanon. 
However,  we  do  need  a  clear  definition 
of  our  purpose  there,  the  certification 
of  a  true  cease-fire,  or,  an  orderly,  rea- 
sonable timetable  for  removing  our- 
selves from  the  crossfire  of  civil  war. 


DEFINING  THE  AMERICAN  ROLE 
IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  cannot  support  an  18-month 
commitment  to  the  deployment  of  our 
troops  in  Lebanon.  I  am  voting  today 
to  require  the  President  to  either 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  or  to  regu- 
larly certify  that  an  effective  cease- 
fire is  in  place. 


A  REPLAY  OF  GULF  OF  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Sun  goes  down  tonight.  Members 
of  this  House  will  make  one  of  the 
most  momentous  decisions  that  they 
will  ever  have  to  make  as  Members  of 
this  body  dealing  with  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  Marine  forces  in  Lebanon.  I 
hope  that  that  vote  will  be  one  which 
will  be  a  matter  of  conscience  for  each 
individual.  It  is  one  which  can  either 
lead  us  into  a  bloody  quagmire  or  it 
can  lead  us  to  peace. 

I  regret  that  the  rule  which  has 
been  proposed  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  an  awesome 
issue  of  this  sort  to  be  considered  fully 
by  this  House.  Our  hands  are  being 
tied  as  we  reach  out  for  the  right  deci- 
sion. 

I  fear  that  we  will  see  a  replay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  debate 
during  the  hours  ahead. 

I  recognize  the  vital  world  role  of 
leadership  of  the  United  States  and, 
on  occasion,  the  need  for  deployment 
of  our  forces,  but  someone  must  tell 
me  or  them,  what  is  their  mission?  Is 
it  something  more  than  simply  stand- 
ing around  and  being  target  practice 
fodder? 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  needs  to  come  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  define  our  mission  and 
theirs.  In  the  absence  of  that,  I  carmot 
support  writing  a  blank  check  for  the 
use  of  our  forces  in  Lebanon  for  18 
months.  However,  if  the  President  can 
outline  and  explain  and  justify  the  role 
of  our  marines,  then  I  will  support 
him. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE        ATTORNEY        GENERAL'S 
RECEN^    REMARKS    CONCERN- 
ING ClilME  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  HTJGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  a<id  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks   I  and     Include     extraneous 
matter.)  I 

Mr.  HwGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday]  and  again  this  week,  Attor- 
ney Geniral  William  French  Smith 
chastized  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  i'falllng  to  strengthen  perti- 
nent criminal  laws." 

Last  January  we  lost  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  Federal  criminal  law, 
partlculjufly  In  the  area  of  drug  traf- 
ficking, but  the  lost  opportunity  was 
the  fault  of  the  Attorney  General,  not 
Congress.  On  December  20,  1982,  the 
House  passed  271  to  27  and  the  Senate 
passed  un  auilmously,  an  omnibus  crime 
bill.  In  the  view  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Judlc  ary  Committees  of  both  the 
House  ana  the  other  body,  it  was  the 
most  sigtiificant  anticrime  measure 
passed  in  over  10  years.  Among  other 
things,  that  bill  greatly  expanded  our 
ability  to  seize  the  profits  of  drug  traf- 
fickers aiid  raised  criminal  penalties 
from  their  laughably  low  levels  to  ex- 
tremely 14gh  levels. 

Only  alter  the  97th  Congress  had 
adjoumec  sine  die  did  we  hear  that  a 
provision  which  would  have  created 
the  so-called  drug  czar,  which  passed 
the  Sena«  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  Septen  iber,  was  unacceptable  to  the 
AttomeyiGeneral.  Yet,  between  Sep- 
tember aid  December  there  had  been 
no  word  that  such  a  proposal  would 
warrant  a  veto. 

In  January,  the  Attorney  General 
was  present  at  a  meeting  between 
President  Reagsui  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Hous;  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. M  i^e  advised  the  President  that 
the  political  reality  was  likely  to  pre- 
clude the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tion's entire  shopping  list  in  the  98th 
Congress,  and  that  he  should  sign  the 
measure  '  irith  the  substantial  improve- 
ments that  he  wanted.  We  stressed 
that  if  tlie  Attorney  General  spelled 
out  his  ol  ijections  to  the  drug  czar  pro- 
vision, w(!  would  commit  ourselves  to 
making  c  langes  in  the  98th  Congress. 
The  Atto  -ney  General  refused  to  coop- 
erate, an<  1  urged  the  veto  of  the  highly 
desired  n  ajor  improvements  in  Feder- 
al law  enforcement,  which  he  now 
blames  CDngress  for  not  having  acted 
upon. 

Last  January  in  the  meeting  at  the 
White  Hjuse  one  of  the  Republican 
participants  told  President  Reagan 
that  Mr.  Smith's  assessment  of  the  po- 
litical siti  lation  involving  crime  legisla- 
tion was  'dead  wrong."  Unfortunately 
in  the  n  onths  since,  Mr.  Smith  has 
learned  r  othing  new.  He  is  still  wrong. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
MAKE  HIS  PROJECTED  TRIP 
TO  THE  PHIUPPINES 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan's  projected  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  would  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos,  hsis  stirred  up 
quite  a  bit  of  controversy. 

After  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  for  a  payment  of  $20 
million.  On  July  4,  1946,  we  granted 
the  Philippines  independence  and  a  re- 
public was  established. 

Because  of  the  turmoil  and  the  riots 
in  the  Philippines,  and  most  recently 
the  assassination  of  an  opposition  po- 
litical leader,  Benigno  Aquino,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  being  asked  to  cancel 
his  trip. 

Those  who  oppose  his  going  say  that 
if  the  American  President  calls  on  the 
Philippine  President,  it  will  be,  in 
effect,  giving  the  U.S.  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  what  they  perceive  to  be  a 
very  repressive  government. 

These  observers  are  bitterly  critical 
of  President  Marcos,  they  call  him-  a 
brutal  tyrant. 

The  Philippines  are  vital  to  the  U.S. 
defense  Installations  in  the  Pacific. 
There  is  civil  strife,  but  that  is  noth- 
ing new.  Our  troops  fought  a  6-year 
brutal  war  in  the  Philippines  to  sup- 
press a  guerrilla  uprising  from  1899  to 
1905.  There  are  three  official  lan- 
guages—Filipino, based  on  Tagalog, 
Spanish,  and  English— but  90  other 
dialects  are  spoken.  The  majority  of 
the  population  is  cataloged  as  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  Muslims  are  ex- 
tremely visible. 

Organizing  a  republic  with  the  popu- 
lation divided  into  ethnic  groups, 
speaking  a  variety  of  dialects,  after 
years  of  domination  by  Spanish  rulers, 
and  then  as  a  protectorate  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

The  very  same  people  who  want 
President  Reagan  to  cancel  his  pro- 
jected visit  as  a  gesture  of  our  disap- 
proval, saying  that  such  an  act  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  show  the  world  that 
we  condemn  President  Marcos  as  a 
ruthless  dictator,  are  also  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  meet  with  the  Russian 
dictator  Andropov. 

The  Philippine  people  deserve  our 
sympathy  and  our  support,  but  under 
the  martial  law,  which  Marcos  felt  he 
had  to  establish,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  more  freedom  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Iron  Curtain  coimtries,  or  in 
Cuba,  or  Vietnam. 

Can  you  imagine  how  Andropov 
would  have  reacted  if  5,000  or  10,000 
students  had  marched  in  protest  in 
Moscow? 

There  is  some  personal  risk  involved 
in  the  I*resident's  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines. I  hope  and  pray  we  can  protect 


him.  We  have  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  Philippines.  The  bases 
we  have  there  are  vital  to  our  defense 
in  the  Pacific.  There  is  substantial  evi- 
dence to  suggest  at  least  some  of  the 
riots  are  Communist  inspired.  And  I 
hope  President  Reagan  makes  the  trip 
and  continues  to  deal  with  President 
Marcos  as  an  ally  and  a  friend. 


CORRECTING  PUBLIC  LAW  98-63 
DUE  TO  AN  ERROR  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  3069-VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  further  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  338) 
to  correct  Public  Law  98-63  due  to  an 
error  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3069. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke 
yesterday  to  David  Stockman,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  assured  me  the  administra- 
tion no  longer  had  any  objection  to 
the  funds  that  were  included  in  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 338,  and  inasmuch  as  those  fimds 
have  now  been  included  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  veto  message  of  the 
President,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  338,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENTS  APATHY  CONCERN- 
ING MR.  WATT  IS  UNACCEPT- 
ABLE 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  once  said: 

Each  time  a  person  stands  up  for  an  ideal 
or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  or  attempts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  they  send  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope.  And  •  *  •  those  rip- 
ples build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down 
the  mightiest  walls  of  oppressions  and  re- 
sistance. 

And  what  happens  when  a  person 
does  the  opposite?  When  he  destroys 
that  hope  and  reverses  that  current 
that  has  given  faith  and  confidence  to 
our  most  vulnerable  populations? 

If  that  person  is  James  Watt,  noth- 
ing happens  to  him. 

No  matter  what  the  outrage  in  this 
country  following  on  his  many  insults: 

Calling  environmentalists  Commu- 
nists; calling  pro-choice  advocates  Fas- 
cists; insulting  women,  blacks,  Jews, 
and  disabled  with  a  callous  remark 
which  could  only  demean. 


This  man,  who  has  one  of  the  high- 
est Cabinet  positions  In  the  land,  is 
not  content  to  direct  his  hostilities 
toward  America's  environment;  he 
now  has  turned  this  hostility  toward 
America's  people. 

And  where  Is  the  President?  Has  he 
made  a  public  statement  of  apology  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation?  Has  he  fired 
this  man  who  does  not  deserve  the  po- 
sition of  trust  he  holds?  No;  he  has 
not.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  expect  more  of  their  President. 
Your  silence  either  indicates  your  ap- 
proval or  your  apathy.  Neither  is  ac- 
ceptable. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   368,    CONTINUING    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1984 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hotise  Resolution  317  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  317 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order,  without  inter- 
vening motion,  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  368)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations. In  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  Mr.  (Quillen),  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  317  is 
a  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  368,  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  rule  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  the  continuing  resolution  in  the 
House,  with  the  previous  question  con- 
sidered as  order  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  conunit. 

Under  the  normal  procedure,  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolutions  are 
not  considered  as  general  appropria- 
tions bills  imless  they  are  reported 
after  September  15  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  effective. 
As  such,  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  clause  4(a)  of  rule  XI 
which  confers  privileged  status  on  gen- 
eral appropriations  measures  and  on 
continuing  appropriations  resolutions 
reported  2  weeks  or  less  before  their 
effective  date.  House  Joint  Resolution 
368  was  introduced  within  the  proper 
timeframe  for  a  continuing  resolution 
to  be  considered  as  privileged;  however 
it  was  not  reported  from  committee  as 
required  in  clause  4(a)  on  rule  XI.  For 
this  reason,  a  rule  is  necessary  to  pro- 


vide for  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Because  House  Joint  Resolution  368 
is  not  considered  as  a  privileged  appro- 
priations measure,  none  of  the  rules 
usually  applicable  to  general  appro- 
priations bills  are  relevant.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  made  in  order  by 
this  rule  is  not  bound  by  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  for  exam- 
ple, which  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
unauthorized  appropriations  or  of  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill— or  in 
amendments  thereto.  In  the  absence 
of  the  rule  we  are  considering  today, 
any  germane  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

The  procedure  for  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution  under  the 
rule  precludes  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments. Under  the  rule,  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  in  the  House 
under  the  1-hour  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  debate  the  only  motion  in 
order  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  a  prior  motion 
to  commit  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  4  of  the  regular  13 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1984  have  been  signed  into  law,  and 
the  current  fiscal  year  expires  this 
Friday.  Congress  is  therefore  in  the 
position  of  having  to  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  in  order  to  maintain  the 
functioning  of  the  Govenmient  after 
the  begirmlng  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  it  is 
somewhat  unusual  to  consider  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  what 
amotmts  to  a  closed  rule.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  considered  some  20  re- 
quests to  make  amendments  in  order. 
Many  of  them  in  my  judgment  had 
merit  and  could  have  been  made  in 
order  in  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
appropriations  process.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  pass 
this  continuing  resolution  outweighed 
the  merits  of  the  individual  proposals. 
In  view  of  this  urgency,  the  committee 
reported  out  a  rule  which  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  becoming  embroiled 
in  a  lengthy  amendment  process. 

House  Joint  Resolution  368  provides 
temporary  financing  authority  during 
the  period  between  September  30  and 
November  for  programs  under  9  of  the 
13  regular  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bills  which  have  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  The  four  bills  already 
enacted  into  law  include  appropria- 
tions for: 

HUD/independent  agencies  (Public 
Law  98-45); 

Energy  and  water  development 
(Public  Law  98-50); 

Legislative  branch  (Public  Law  98- 

78);  and 

Transportation  (Public  Law  98-78). 

As  additional  appropriations  bills  are 

enacted,  the  funding  levels  and  other 

provisions  in  the  continuing  resolution 


applicable   to    programs   under   such 
bills  would  cease  to  be  effective. 

The  fimding  levels  for  programs  in 
the  continuing  resolution  generally 
are  set  at  the  lower  of  the  level  set  by 
existing  law  or  the  lowest  level  con- 
tained in  differing  versions  of  pending 
appropriations  legislation.  Specifically, 
House  Joint  Resolution  368  establishes 
five  categories  for  determining  the 
level  of  program  funding,  which  are 
themselves  determined  by  the  status 
of  a  given  appropriations  bill  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  continuing  res- 
olution sets  the  rates  at  which  pro- 
grams under  the  following  bills  would 
be  fimded: 

First,  District  of  Columbia;  military 
construction— programs  would  be 
fimded  at  the  lower  of  the  levels  in 
the  House-  or  Senate-passed  bills.  If 
an  existing  program  is  omitted  for 
either  version,  it  is  continued  at  lower 
or  current  level  or  the  level  provided 
by  one  body. 

Second,  Agriculture;  Commerce, 
State,  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary;  Inte- 
rior; Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education— programs  would 
be  funded  at  the  levels  contained  in 
the  bills  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, except  that  programs 
under  the  Commerce,  State,  Justice, 
and  the  Judiciary  appropriations  bill 
would  be  funded  at  the  levels  set  by 
the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  as  reported  from 
conunittee. 

Third,  programs  would  be  funded  at 
the  lower  of  the  level  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  bill  or  the  budget  estimate. 

Fourth,  Treasury  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice—programs would  be  funded  at  the 
level  set  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  bill. 

Fifth,  Foreign  assistance— programs 
would  be  funded  at  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level,  which  includes  the  foreign 
assistance  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

In  addition,  certain  programs  whose 
reauthorizations  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted are  funded  at  the  current  level. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
368  was  crafted  by  its  author,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Appropriations,  to  contain  as  little 
extraneous  matter  as  possible.  It  is  a 
lean  and  austere  resolution,  benefiting 
its  role  as  a  temporary,  stopgap  meas- 
ure. The  45  days  of  continued  funding 
at  the  lowest  possible  levels  will  give 
the  Congress  the  breathing  room  nec- 
essary to  work  its  collective  will  on 
spending  priorities  through  an  appro- 
priations process.  It  is  an  inescapable 
fact  that  failure  to  pass  this  continu- 
ing resolution  will  bring  virtually  the 
entire  operation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  a  screeching  halt.  I  know  this 
House  will  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  by  adopting  this 
rule  and  allowing  the  consideration  of 
this  continuing  resolution. 
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D  1020 
tJiLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Sbeaker,    the    able    gentleman 

Flo  "Ida  has  explained  the  provl- 

he  rule  and  to  some  extent 

of  the  continuing  reso- 


tnow  that  it  is  important  to 
to  business  and  pass  a  con- 
rJBSolution.  It  is  much  to  my 
we  use  the  continuing  res- 
procedure    but    if    it    is    not 
Government  will  come  to  a 
Friday  midnight. 
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horiefully  we  can  get  down  to 

I  ind  paiss  it. 

Riles  Committee,  dedicated  to 

spent  up  until  8:30  yesterday 

ammering  out  an  agreement 

the    continuing    resolution 

brought  to  the  floor  of  the 

without  making   a  Christmas 

it.  The  original  continuing 

as  reported  by  the  commit- 

additional  amendments  and 

passed  the  House  it  faced  a 

v^to. 

wj  y  it  is  now,  under  a  closed 

wit  1   1   hour  of  debate,  up  or 

c  jmmend  it  to  you.  I  urge  the 

of  the  nile  and  the  passage 

continuing  resolution. 

Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of 


PEJPPER. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
for  time,  and  I  move  the 
luestion  on  the  resolution, 
question  was  ordered, 
re^lution  was  agreed  to. 
moti  )n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


MUL'  'INATIONAL  FORCE  IN 
LE]  JANON  RESOLUTION 


bIONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 

by  direction  of  the  Commit- 

,1  call  up  House  Resolu- 

ind  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 


Mr. 
Speaker, 
tee  on 
tion  318 
sideratioii. 

The  Cl^rk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  318 

That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 

resolution  the  Speaker  may, 

o  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 

aouse  resolved  Into  the  Conunit- 

Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

the  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 

.J.  Res.  364)  providing  statutory 

under  the  War  Powers  Reso- 

continued  United  States  particl- 

the  multinational  peacekeeping 

I^banon  in  order  to  obtain  wlth- 

all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon, 

reading  of  the  resolution  shall 

with.   After   general   debate. 

be  confined  to  the  resolution 


and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  reso- 
lution shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  No  amendment  to  the  resolution  shall 
be  In  order  except  the  following  amend- 
ments, which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment: (1)  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  In  the  resolution;  (2)  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
the  CoNGRESsiONAi.  RECORD  of  September  27, 
1983,  by  Representative  Obey  of  Wisconsin, 
If  offered  by  Representative  Obey  or  Repre- 
sentative Long  of  Maryland,  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  or  his  designee;  and  (3) 
an  amendment  or  amendments,  which  shall 
be  considered  en  bloc,  If  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Zablockl  of  Wisconsin  or  his  desig- 
nee, which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  member 
opposed  thereto.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions.  At  any  time  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker 
may.  In  his  discretion,  hold  S.J.  Res.  159  or 
a  sunilar  Joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  at  the  Speaker's  table,  and  after  the 
passage  of  H.J.  Res.  364,  the  Speaker  may, 
in  his  discretion,  recognize  for  any  of  the 
following  motions:  <1)  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
159,  or  a  similar  joint  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate,  In  the  House;  (2)  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
said  resolution  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  H.J.  Res.  364  as 
passed  by  the  House;  and  (3)  to  move  to 
Insist  on  the  House  amendment  to  said  reso- 
lution and  to  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNiOR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  318 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  364  which  pro- 
vides the  statutory  authorization 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  for  contin- 
ual U.S.  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon 
in  order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  the  country  of 
Lebanon.  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
is  a  crucial  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  an  issue  of  grave  importance  to 
each  and  every  American.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  orderly  and  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  joint  resolution, 
the  resolution  shall  be  considered  as 
read.  The  rule  allows  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 


and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  joint 
resolution  shall  then  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  provides  that  no  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  following 
three  which  are  not  amendable:  First, 
the  recommended  Foreign  *  Affairs 
Committee  amendment  which  is  now 
printed  in  the  joint  resolution;  second, 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  27,  1983  by  Rep- 
resentative David  Obey  of  Wisconsin 
if  offered  by  Representative  Obey  or 
Representative  Long  of  Maryland;  and 
finally,  third,  an  amendment  or 
amendments  if  offered  by  Representa- 
tive 2iABLOCKi  of  Wisconsin  or  his  des- 
ignee. The  substitute  amendment  by 
Mr.  Obey  or  Mr.  Long  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  up  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  his  designee.  The  amendment  or 
amendments  if  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Zablocki  or  his  designee  shall  be 
offered  en  bloc  and  shall  be  debatable 
for  up  to  1  hour  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  a  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  rule  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
After  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364,  the  rule  allows  for  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation.  The  Speaker,  at 
his  discretion,  may  hold  at  the  Speak- 
er's table.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159, 
or  any  similar  joint  resolution  passed 
by  the  other  body.  The  Speaker  is  also 
granted  authority  to  recognize  any 
Member  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  following  motions:  First,  to  consid- 
er Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  or  a 
similar  Senate-passed  joint  resolution 
in  the  House;  second  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  as  passed  by  the  House;  and  final- 
ly, third,  to  move  to  insist  on  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lution and  to  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  if  the  second  motion 
is  the  one  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  states  that  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Lebanon  is  covered  by  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  authorizes  con- 
tinued deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  for  an  additional  18  months. 
The  joint  resolution:  authorizes  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
for  18  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution;  includes 
a  congressional  finding  that  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Act  became 
operative  on  August  29,  1983  and  that 
the    marines    are    now    in    hostilities 


which  require  authorization  for  them 
under  the  War  Powers  Act;  calls  for 
reports  by  the  President  every  6 
months  in  the  House;  includes  an  au- 
thorization for  "protective  measures" 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  marines; 
and  suggests  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  troops  if  all  our 
allies  withdraw. 

House  Joint  Resolution  364  is  histor- 
ic legislation,  what  we  do  here  today 
will  have  great  impact  on  our  country 
and  the  world  and  will  have  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  legislative  process. 
By  signing  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
President  recognizes  and  acknowledges 
the  validity  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
House  Resolution  318  provides  5  hours 
of  debate  and  makes  in  order  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  a  substitute 
amendment  and  an  amendment  or 
amendments  if  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  reporting  committee. 
House  Resolution  318  provides  abun- 
dant time  and  latitude  for  the  House 
consideration  of  a  monumental  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1030 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained.  We  all  know  what  the  joint 
resolution  does.  Under  an  agreement 
hammered  out  by  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  and  the 
President,  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides an  18-month  time  limit  on  the 
stationing  of  troops  in  Lebanon. 

The  Obey  substitute  is  a  diversion 
from  that  approach,  limiting  the  time, 
in  fact,  to  90  days  from  Augiist  29. 

So  the  House  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  two  different  proposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  compro- 
mise that  has  been  hammered  out  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  to  this 
country  of  ours  that  we  stand  behind 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  And  he  has 
given  assurances  that  if  any  major 
change  in  the  situation  occurs  he  will 
come  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  I  urge  that  the  reported  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  be  adopted  and  that 
the  Obey  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 

time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  gag  rule  on 
an  extremely  important  and  momen- 
tous decision. 

This  is  not  some  matter  of  govern- 
mental structure,  it  is  not  even  a 
matter  of  fimding  another  program  or 
abolishing  one. 


We  are  talking  about  something 
today  that  could  either  lead  us  down  a 
path  to  a  bloody  war  and  involvement 
in  the  death  of  Americans  or  could,  if 
handled  properly,  lead  us  on  a  path  of 
peace. 

And  why  it  was  felt  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  Members  of  this  House  in 
the  way  we  are  being  restricted  by  this 
gag  rule  is  totally  beyond  me. 

This  House  is  not  being  given  a 
choice  except  between  two  alterna- 
tives; between  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Obey  or  Mr.  Long,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  the  other. 

Eighteen  months  of  a  blank  check 
for  deployment  of  our  troops,  that  is 
just  1  month  less  than  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  World  War  I.  But  a 
blank  check,  without  this  House 
having  an  opportunity  to  make  the  de- 
termination whether  another  period 
of  time  such  as  6  months  or  9  months 
or  some  combination  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  determine  whether  our 
forces  should  remain  in  Lebanon. 

I  do  not  advocate  putting  our  tails 
between  our  legs  and  running  because 
the  situation  is  hot.  The  purpose  of 
strong  military  forces  is  to  use  them 
where  necessary  and  certainly,  as  a 
world  leader,  we  have  that  responsibil- 
ity. But  no  one  has  told  us  who  the 
enemy  of  the  Marines  is  there.  Is  it 
the  Druze?  Is  it  the  Shiites?  Are  they 
going  to  go  fight  the  Syrians?  Or  are 
they  just  going  to  sit  there  and  be  shot 
at  for  18  months? 

That  is  how  the  war  in  Vietnam  es- 
calated. I  suggest  to  you  the  reason  we 
have  this  type  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution before  us  today  is  because  there 
are  people  who  do  not  want  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  their  Representa- 
tives, to  make  the  choice. 

I  have  got  to  oppose  this  rule  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise  so 
we  can  have  a  full  debate  on  this  awe- 
some issue. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pose 
several  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior),  if  I  may, 
about  the  structure  of  the  rule. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  rule  will  pro- 
vide the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  whatever  amendments  he 
deems  advisable,  either  before  the 
Long-Obey  substitute  is  voted  upon  or 
afterwards.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 
The  rule  wiU  allow,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chair,  in  what  order  said 
amendments  that  are  made  in  order 
can  be  posed  to  the  body. 


Mr.  OBEY.  It  also  would  provide— 
let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
Long-Obey  amendment  were  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  today.  As  I  under- 
stand it  there  would  be  a  technical 
possibility  under  this  rule  for  the 
Speaker  to,  at  that  point,  simply  take 
from  the  desk  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159  or  a  similar  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  simply  pass 
that  in  the  House,  and  if  we  passed  it 
in  identical  form,  then  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  conference.  Would  that 
not  be  technically  possible  under  the 
rule? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  that  would  be 
technically  possible,  yes;  but  not,  I 
would  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  not 
unusual. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  technicalities  of  this  rule 
bother  me  quite  a  bit  because  I  think 
this  is  a  serious,  serious  question  we 
are  facing  today  and  from  a  technical 
standpoint  I  do  not  like  what  could 
theoretically  happen  under  this  rule.  I 
do  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
been  given  the  assurance  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki), who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  offer  amendments 
which  would  change  in  any  major  way 
the  contents  of  the  committee  prod- 
uct, that  they  are  contemplating  prob- 
ably only  one  amendment  which 
would  change  the  reporting  cycle  and 
another  amendment  which  might  have 
to  do  with  a  possible  partitioning  of 
Lebanon,  and  that  he  does  not  expect 
to  see  any  other  amendments  offered. 

If  that  is  the  understanding,  then  I 
have  no  problem  because  the  theoreti- 
cal possibility  for  sandbagging,  to  be 
frank  about  it,  would  appear  not  to  be 
real.  We  would  appear  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  those  theoretical  possibili- 
ties would  not  be  exercised  by  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  has  stated  the  intentions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee correctly. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  also  say  that  in 
reference  to  the  theoretical  possibility 
that  the  Speaker  might,  in  effect,  side- 
track the  result  of  House  debate  if  our 
substitute  were  to  pass  and  pass  the 
Senate  version  instead,  I  have  also 
been  assured  by  persons  within  the 
Speaker's  office  that  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Speaker  and  that  that 
power  is  needed  because  of  the  pecu- 
liarities under  the  War  Powers  Act 
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and  also  would  be  exercised  only  In 
the  eveiit  that  what  had  passed  the 
Senate  was  relatively  similar  to  what 
had  passed  the  House. 

And  with  that  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker^  while  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
that  more  alternatives  are  not  avail- 
able, bee  Eiuse  on  something  this  impor- 
tant I  v'ould  much  prefer  that  they 
would  b<i.  and  while  I  certainly  do  not 
like  the  theoretical  possibilities  avail- 
able unier  the  nile,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  reached  an  informal  un- 
derstanding about  how  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  will,  in  fact,  be  exercised, 
and  so  I  would  not  express  any  special 
oppositi6n  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  UJrVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemin  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  havd  some  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  put  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league trom  Michigan,  who  is  manag- 
ing this  resolution. 

The  $PEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Bol^ioR)  has  expired. 

Mr.  fiONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaken  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  coisimie.  And  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levttas). 

Mr.  T.rvTTAS.  As  I  imderstand  it,  no 
pro  foSna  amendments  will  be  in 
order  luider  this  rule;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  That  Is 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Second,  as  I  see  the 
rule  inlts  present  form,  in  effect  there 
will  be  [4  hours  of  debate  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  chooses  to 
offer  hi^  amendment  at  the  end. 

Mr.  ^ONIOR  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleiqan  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blockD!  chooses  to  exercise  his  right 
under  the  rule  there  would  be  4  hours. 

Mr.  11£VITAS.  There  would  be  4 
hours,  3Ut  of  the  principal  4  hours 
that  ar(t  provided,  essentially  3  of  the 
4  hours  will  be  controlled  by  uidivld- 
iials  wh  0  are  In  favor  of  the  resolution, 
and  ony  1  hour  by  Individuals  who 
support  the  Long-Obey  situation,  be- 
cause, lis  I  understand  it,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee control  the  first  2  hours  and 
then  wtien  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin Mr.  Obey)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  offer  their 
amend!  lent,  there  is  a  division  of  1 
hour  controlled  by  opponents.  So,  In 
effect,  we  have  got  3  hours  of  the  4 
control  ed  by  Members  who  are  sup- 
porting and  only  1  hour  made  avail- 
able to  (those  of  us  who  oppose. 

Mr.  $ONIOR  of  Michigan.  From  a 
very  t^hnical  reading  of  what  the 
gentlertan  just  said  that  is  correct,  but 
I  would  aJso  suggest  to  my  colleague, 
auid  pe  haps  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
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consin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  might  want  to 
respond  to  this,  that  I  do  not  detect 
from  the  historic  nature  of  this  issue 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  from  the 
leaders  of  the  parties  in  this  issue  that 
there  will  be  any  attempt  to  squelch 
those  who  have  differing  views.  In 
fact,  that  has  been  my  policy  in  man- 
aging rules  and  It  Is  now.  as  Indicated 
by  my  willingness  to  yield  and  recog- 
nize Members  who  have  differing 
views  on  the  rule,  and  I  suspect  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) and  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  cooperate 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  fully  supports  the  rule 
which  provides  2  hours  for  general 
debate,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
to  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  and  to  those  who  are  sup- 
portive. Two  hours  Is  also  provided 
under  the  r\ile  for  the  Obey  amend- 
ment, 1  hour  on  each  side  for  those 
who  su-e  supporting  the  Obey  amend- 
ment, and  1  hour  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed. 

The  1  hour  provided  for  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  by  the 
chalrmEin  of  the  committee  will  be 
equaUy  divided  with  those  who  may 
oppose  those  aunendments. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  I  may  ask  one  last 
question.  If  the  gentleman  will  contin- 
ue to  yield. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  that  assurance.  As  always 
he  has  demonstrated  his  fairness  and 
his  sense  of  propriety  In  a  matter  of 
this  nature.  And  I  appreciate  that. 

But  as  I  understand  It,  and  perhaps 
he  might  clarify  this.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  does  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  as  part 
of  the  package  that  he  might  at  the 
end  which  would  deal  with  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  period  provided  In  the 
basic  resolution.  For  example,  in  the 
event— and  I  use  this  simply  hypo- 
thetlcally— that  during  the  general 
debate  on  the  Long-Obey  substitute  it 
was  clear  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Members,  perhaps  even  a  majority, 
would  prefer  to  support  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  rather  than  the  18  months. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  distinguished  chairman,  con- 
sider offering  such  an  amendment  as 
part  of  his  package? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  at  this  point,  there  Is 
no  consensus  for  a  shorter  period  than 
18  months. 

So  In  response  to  the  gentleman  I 
must  say  that  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  at  this  time  does  not  intend 
to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  it  does 
not  preclude  such  an  amendment  from 
being  offered  and  we  will  have  to  play 
it  by  ear  until  that  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  yielding,  for 
the  candor  as  well  as  the  fairness  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  under 
this  rule  the  opportimity  to  provide 
those  alternatives  and  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  must  oppose  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  that  there  is  controversy  on  the 
time  limit  for  keeping  U.S.  troops  In 
Lebanon  and  on  what  should  happen 
in  Lebanon.  But  the  Rules  Committee 
labored  hard  and  long  up  until  8:30 
last  evening  trying  to  hammer  out  a 
rule  to  give  the  opposition  room  for 
debate  on  major  alternatives.  And  it 
would  be  impractical  to  draft  a  rule  al- 
lowing each  individual  In  the  House  to 
express  his  or  her  views  on  the  floor 
by  amendment. 

So  I  think  the  Issue  Is  crystal  clear. 
There  are  those  who  oppose  the  meas- 
ure and  that  Is  their  prerogative. 

But  this  is  not  a  gag  rule.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  rule.  It  should  be  adopted 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long),  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  gentleman  has  indicated 
before,  he  said  for  the  Speaker  to  take 
over  and  substitute  some  other  meas- 
ure for  what  this  House  passes  is  not 
the  usual  procedure. 

I  want  to  protest  that.  We  spent  4 
hours  last  week  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  passing  an  amendment 
which  will  be  part  of  the  Long-Obey 
amendment  here  today  to  cut  off 
funds  for  any  combat  activity  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  within  60  days  the 
President  should  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act.  And  that  was  passed  and  a 
great  many  other  things  passed  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  we 
considered  worthwhile. 
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Apparently  there  was  displeasure 
over  that.  The  Speaker  promptly  nulli- 
fied that  with  one  device  or  another.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  right,  it  is  not 
unusual.  And  yet  I  have  known  that 
never  to  happen  before  in  my  experi- 
ence, in  my  21  years  In  Congress.  So  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  what  we  have 
here  is  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative dictatorship  in  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  play  around  and  do  what  we 
think  we  ought  to  do,  and  then  if  the 
leadership  does  not  approve  of  this. 


they  just  simply  scrub  It  and  Introduce 
something  else. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Speaker  in- 
tends to  do  this  time,  whether  the  as- 
surances from  somebody  in  his  office 
are  valid,  but  I  certainly  want  to  pro- 
test this  type  of  Mtion. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  so  that  I  may 
make  a  few  conunents  with  respect  to 
the  base  resolution  itself. 

This  has  been  for  all  of  us  a  very  ag- 
onizing and  a  very  difficult  decision.  I 
personally  visited  Lebanon  during  the 
war  some  15  months  ago,  and  I  met 
with  the  various  leaders  of  the  differ- 
ent factions.  Since  that  time  I  have 
followed  very  closely  in  the  print 
media  and  in  the  electronic  media  the 
day-by-day  happenings  in  that  trou- 
bled and  war-torn  land.  As  I  talk  to  my 
colleagues  on  and  off  the  floor  of  this 
House,  I  keep  hearing  from  them  their 
concerns  about  being  pulled  into  an- 
other Vietnam. 

We  know  today  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  lives  in  the  shadow  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  as  we  watch  this  coun- 
try extend  our  military  involvement  In 
foreign  lands,  whether  they  be  in  the 
Mideast  or  in  Central  America,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  remember  the 
painful  cost  of  that  war  and  certainly 
exercise  extreme  caution  before  com- 
mitting American  troops  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  critical  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  who  are  vocal 
opponents  of  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion elsewhere  in  the  world,  most  no- 
tably in  Central  America,  it  is  especial- 
ly important  to  be  clear  about  the  pre- 
cise lessons  of  that  venture  some  20 
years  ago.  The  use  of  U.S.  troops,  I 
would  add,  is  not,  I  believe.  In  Itself  in- 
herently wrong.  Likewise,  I  believe  It 
is  not  inherently  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  be  Involved  In  complex  situa- 
tions In  remote  and  sometimes  alien 
parts  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  Inherently 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  take 
part  In  actions  that  require  high  and 
perhaps  sometimes  very  Incalculable 
risks. 

The  War  Powers  Act,  a  principal  leg- 
islative legacy  of  the  Vietnam  era,  was 
designed  to  ensure  that  decisions  to 
deploy  U.S.  troops  Is  fully  shared  by 
Congress.  The  act  Is  used  just  as  effec- 
tively—and this  is,  I  think,  extremely 
Important— when  the  Congress  choos- 
es to  authorize  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  troops  as  when  it  requires 
that  their  deployment  be  stopped,  be 
terminated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  364  is  an  im- 
equivocal  statement  of  congressional 
war  powers.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  be  the  most  significant  step  Con- 
gress has  taken  in  a  decade  to  prove  It 
will  exercise  its  authority,  even  when 
the  President  resists  recognizing  that 


authority.  If  the  President  signs  this 
bill,  he  may  chafe  at  its  restrictions, 
but  his  caveats  will  not  change  Its 
basic  effect.  He  can  ignore  it  only  by 
placing  himself  outside  of  the  law.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  current  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  present  U.S.  policies  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  In  Vietnam  before  and  in 
Central  America  today,  U.S.  Involve- 
ment has,  I  believe,  been  that  of  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  In  the  Middle  East  the 
United  States  has  assumed  a  role  of  a 
conciliator.  In  Vietnam  and  Central 
America  the  United  States  has  sought 
a  military  solution.  Negotiations,  at 
best,  have  been  a  facade  to  legitima- 
tize military  action  and,  at  worst,  have 
been  Ignored  in  favor  of  a  military 
buildup. 

In  Lebanon  the  thrust  of  U.S.  policy 
has  been  to  encourage  negotiations. 
Our  military  Involvement  has  been  re- 
luctant and,  In  general,  disciplined  by 
efforts  to  establish  the  continuing 
peace  efforts. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  actions 
of  this  administration  with  respect  to 
their  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  not  agreed  with  them 
with  every  decision  they  have  made, 
but  certainly  our  best  people  in  for- 
eign policy  have  devoted  their  time 
and  energies  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  confident  that  people  like  Mr. 
McFarland,  Mr.  Habib  before  him,  Mr. 
Veliotes  and  Secretary  Shultz  have  a 
firm  grasp  and  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  have  been  acting  and  will 
continue  to  act  in  the  best  Interests  of 
this  coimtry. 

We  are  now  at  the  next  step,  which 
is  broadening  the  base  of  the  Lebanese 
Goverrunent.  I  think  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  this  Congress  to  take  actions 
that  would  undermine  this  administra- 
tion In  that  process.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  support  the  nile  and  then  to 
support  the  compromise  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  leadership 
of  this  body  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boland).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  306,  nays 
91,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
35,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  358] 

YEAS-306 

Ackerman 

Foley 

McKeman 

Addabbo 

Ford  (MI) 

McKlnney 

Akaka 

Ford  (TN) 

McNulty 

Albosta 

Forsythe 

Mica 

Alexander 

Fowler 

Mlneta 

Anderson 

Franklin 

Minlsh 

Andrews  (NO 

Frost 

Moakley 

Andrews  (TX) 

Puqua 

Mollnari 

Aimimzlo 

Garcia 

MoUohan 

Anthony 

Gejdenson 

Montgomery 

Applegate 

Gekas 

Moody 

Archer 
AuColn 

Gephardt 
Gilman 

Mordson  (WA) 
Mraftk 

Barnard 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Bateman 

Glickman 

Murtha 

Bates 

Goodllng 

Myers 

BedeU 

Gore 

Natcher 

Bellenson 

Gradison 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Gray 

Nowak 

Berman 

Guarlnl 

O'Brien 

Bethune 

Gunderson 

Oakar 

BevUl 

Hall  (IN) 

Obey 

Blaggl 

HaU  (OH) 

OUn 

BUley 

Hall,  Ralph 

Ortiz 

Boehlen 

Hall,  Sam 

Oxley 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Packard 
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D  1110 

Meflah.  WEAVER.  LONG  of  Mary- 
land. S  KORSKI.  NEIUSON  of  Utah, 
BRYAlfT.  FRANK.  OBERSTAR. 
YATESi  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  SKEL- 
TON, McCLOSKEY,  and  TRAXLER 
change^  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
*nay. 

Mr.  F  ANGEL  changed  his  vote  from 
'nay"  t  >  "yea. 

So  th ;  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounce 1  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab  e. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiwisH).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 311 ;,  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares ^e  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  n  solution.  House  Joint  Resolu 
tion  36'  1. 

IK  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 


the  House  resolved 
nto  the  Committee  of  the 
House   on   the   State   of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  364)  provid- 
ing statutory  authorization  under  the 
war  powers  resolution  for  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebsuion  in 
order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon,  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

D  1120 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  a  very  histor- 
ic day  in  Congress,  because  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  War  Powers  Act,  en- 
acted over  the  President's  veto  in  1973, 
is  operative  or  whether  it  is  a  dead 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  364, 
the  multinational  force  In  Lebanon 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  increasing- 
ly dangerous  situation  in  Lebanon  has 
raised  serious  questions  in  this  Nation 
and  among  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  precise  role  of  the  U.S. 
marines  in  the  multinational  force, 
and  how  that  role  fits  into  overall  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  death  of  four  U.S.  marines 
and  the  wounding  of  38  others,  which 
Illustrated  the  clear  applicability  of 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution to  the  Lebanese  situation,  de- 
mands action  by  the  Congress. 

House  Joint  Resolution  364  address- 
es that  demand  in  a  responsible  and 
effective  fashion.  The  United  States 
has  been  actively  Involved  In  diplomat- 
ic efforts  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
to  restore  Lebanon's  territorial  Integri- 
ty and  independence,  and  to  promote 
national  reconciliation  In  that  strife- 
torn  country. 

These  efforts  have  had  considerable 
success.  An  Israeli-Lebanese  agree- 
ment for  the  withdrawal  of  Israel's 
forces  was  concluded  on  May  17.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  a  ceasefire  between 
warring  factions  in  Lebanon  was  con- 
cluded with  active  U.S.  participation. 
As  part  of  this  diplomatic  effort,  the 
United  States,  together  with  Prance, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
contributed  military  forces  to  assist 
the  Lebanese  Government  In  restoring 
control  over  the  Beirut  area. 

Without  congressional  authorization 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  presence  in  Leba- 
non, these  intense  diplomatic  initia- 


tives will  be  largely  wasted.  Moreover, 
several  disastrous  consequences  would 
result  if  the  marines  were  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon.  I  will  discuss  those  in  a 
moment. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  emphatically 
clear:  House  Joint  Resolution  364  Is 
not  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Lebanon. 
Nor  does  it  hamstring  the  President's 
ability  to  carry  out  an  effective  for- 
eign policy. 

It  has  a  balance  of  congressional 
controls  and  Executive  flexibility.  Spe- 
cifically, House  Joint  Resolution  364: 

Provides  a  congressional  finding  that 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  are  In 
hostilities  requiring  congressional  au- 
thorization imder  the  war  powers  res- 
olution, and  a  congressional  determi- 
nation that  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29,  1983  (section  4(a)(1),  pro- 
vides for  a  Presidential  report  when 
U.S.  troops  are  sent  Into  hostilities  or 
situations  of  Imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities); 

Authorizes  the  continued  presence 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  section 
5(b)  of  that  resolution  (section  5(b) 
provides  for  withdrawal  of  such  troops 
within  60  days  unless  Congress  has  en- 
acted authorization  for  a  different 
time  period); 

Limits  the  functions  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  accordance  with  the  Septem- 
ber 25,  1982,  International  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Leba- 
non except  that  this  shall  not  preclude 
such  protective  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon.  That 
agreement  limits  the  marine  contin- 
gent to  the  Beirut  area;  places  a  cell- 
ing of  1,200  on  that  force,  and  allows 
for  self-defense; 

Requires  a  semiannual  reporting  re- 
quirement on  the  status,  scope,  and 
duration  of  hostilities  Involving  U.S. 
forces;  the  activities  and  present  com- 
position of  the  multinational  force; 
the  result  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  force;  how 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
force  Is  advancing  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Interests  in  the  Middle  East;  and  what 
progress  has  occured  toward  national 
political  reconciliation  among  all  Leba- 
nese groups; 

Declares  that  other  coimtrles  should 
continue  to  participate  In  the  multina- 
tional force,  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  continuing  discussions 
to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Lebanon,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  discuss  with 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  an  annual  basis,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  multinational  force  by  a 
U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force; 

Stipulates  that  U.S.  participation  in 
the  multinational  force  shall  be  au- 
thorized for  purposes  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  untU  the  end  of  an 


18-month  period  (unless  the  Congress 
extends  such  authorization),  and  that 
such  authorization  shall  terminate 
sooner  if  all  foreign  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Lebanon  (unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  continued  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  participation  is  required  after 
such  foreign  forces  withdraw  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18-month  period  In  order  to 
establish  LebEinese  Government  con- 
trol of  the  Beirut  area);  when  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  Is  able  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  force;  upon  the  Imple- 
mentation of  other  effective  security 
arrangements  in  the  area;  or  if  all 
other  countries  participating  in  the 
force  withdraw  their  forces; 

Provides  that  nothing  In  the  resolu- 
tion precludes  either  the  President  or 
the  Congress  from  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  In  Lebanon  and 
that  the  resolution  does  not  modify, 
limit,  or  supersede  any  provision  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  or  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1983  for  congression- 
al authorization  of  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware 
there  Is  great  concern  over  the  exten- 
sion of  the  U.S.  military  presence  for  a 
period  of  up  to  18  months.  That  con- 
cern must  be  weighed  against  the 
likely  alternative  of  not  providing 
such  an  extension. 

The  alternative  Is  withdrawal.  And 
the  likely  consequences  of  withdrawal 
are  so  detrimental  as  to  make  that  al- 
ternative totally  unacceptable. 

First,  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  mul- 
tinational force  will  most  certainly 
lead  to  French  and  Italian  withdrawal 
and  the  collapse  of  the  force.  Second, 
the  collapse  of  the  force  will  lead  to 
complete  anarchy,  the  likely  disinte- 
gration of  the  Lebanese  Central  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  end  of  Lebanon  as  a  country  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Third,  with  the 
political  disappearance  of  Lebanon, 
the  prospects  for  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  primary  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objective  In  the  region,  will  have  been 
effectively  foreclosed. 

In  addition  to  these  vital  consider- 
ations, there  are  three  other  sound 
and  vtdld  reasons  why  the  18-month 
period  was  chosen.  These  reasons  are: 

First,  18  months  is  likely  to  be  long 
enough  to  prevent  Syria  from  ques- 
tioning U.S.  resolve  to  maintain  troops 
In  Lebanon  and  wait  out  the  marine 
presence  and  Instead  force  it  to  negoti- 
ate in  earnest  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement In  Lebanon. 

Second,  this  length  of  time  will  carry 
the  authorization  for  troop  involve- 
ment past  the  1984  elections,  thus  in- 
sulating the  U.S.  participation  from 
partisan  wrangling  and  election-year 
politics. 


Third,  the  next  administration.  If 
one  is  elected,  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  the  situation  without  time 
pressure.  Continuity  will  also  be  dem- 
onstrated since  the  U.S.  Marine  pres- 
ence will  remain  over  the  course  of 
two  different  administrations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  364  is  the  product  of 
Intense  and  fruitful  bipartisan  coop- 
eration. It  Is  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  House  leader- 
ship and  the  President.  It  represents 
the  first  full  application  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  as  well  as  the  first 
de  facto  endorsement  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  exchange,  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  In 
a  properly  controlled  manner  that  will 
serve  U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests. 

I  urge  support  for  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  364  in  Its  cur- 
rent form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  remarks,  I  add 
the  letter  of  President  Reagan,  assur- 
ing us  that  he  will  seek  congressional 
authority  to  keep  the  marines  in  Leba- 
non beyond  the  18-month  period  if 
necessary. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  27,  1983. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
B.C. 

Deab  Clem:  I  know  you  were  as  gratified 
as  I  with  Sunday's  announcement  of  a  cease 
fire  in  Lebanon.  While  there  were  many 
things  that  contributed  to  the  cease  fire,  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  ageement  to  advance 
the  compromise  resolution  on  war  powers— 
and  the  favorable  action  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees- 
were  particularly  important.  At  a  crucial 
point,  your  agreement  and  the  supporting 
committee  actions  expressed  a  commitment 
to  bipartisajiship  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Please  accept  my  thanks. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  clari- 
fy an  issue  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  compromise  resolution.  The  com- 
promise resolution  refers  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act;  I  gather  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  Executive  Branch's 
understanding  and  intention  In  this  regard. 
My  understanding  and  intent  remain  exact- 
ly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act:  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  seek  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion—as contemplated  by  the  Act— if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  expan- 
sion tn  the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  In  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  regarding  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions  with  respect  to  the  18- 
month  time  period,  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
our  forces  axe  needed  in  Lebanon  beyond 
the  18-month  period,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  work  together  with  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  taking  action  on  mutual- 
ly acceptable  terms. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  support 
for  the  compromise  agreement.  I  believe  its 
prompt  enactment  will  only  further  improve 
the  chances  for  the  stable  peace  we  seek  in 
Lebanon. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  President's 
letter  was  relesised  yesterday,  expres- 
sions of  concern  have  been  voiced  re- 
garding what  some  see  as  ambiguity  In 
the  letter's  third  paragraph. 

That  paragraph  states  the  Presi- 
dent's "Intention  to  work  together 
with  Congress"  if  the  marines  are 
needed  in  Lebanon  beyond  the  18- 
month  period. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  any  ambi- 
guity In  those  words  and  to  make  abso- 
lutely precise  and  clear  what  the 
President  will  do,  I  sought  a  clarifica- 
tion from  high-level  White  House  offi- 
cials. 

From  those  officials,  I  now  have  an 
assurance  that  it  Is  the  President's  ex- 
plicit intention  to  seek  congressional 
approval  to  keep  U.S.  forces  In  Leba- 
non beyond  the  18-month  period.  If 
that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  praise  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House  for  Its  coop- 
eration in  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  this  joint  effort  possi- 
ble. 

I  am  not  enthused  about  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  In  Leb- 
anon. It  Is  difficult  and  dangerous.  But 
It  Is  also  crucially  Important  to  the 
future  of  Lebanon,  the  entire  Middle 
East,  and  our  own  national  security. 

We  can  not  afford  to  cut  and  run. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  telegraph  our 
punches  by  setting  an  arbitrary  dead- 
line a  few  months  from  now  when  we 
win  cut  and  run. 

This  resolution  gives  the  President 
the  flexibility  he  needs  without  giving 
an  advantage  to  our  adversaries.  And, 
it  Involves  the  Congress  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

Congress  can  be  a  part  of  that  proc- 
ess, but  it  can  not  make  battefleld 
judgments  3  or  6  or  9  months  In  ad- 
vance. Only  the  Commander  in  Chief 
can  do  that  in  consultation  with  our 
allies. 

I  am  confident  this  President  Is 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  past  and 
wUl  withdraw  U.S.  forces  just  as  quick- 
ly as  he  feels  practical. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Lebanon  and 
the  Middle  East  for  a  moment  so  that 
we  can  better  understand  how  this 
joint  resolution  will  play  a  key  role  in 
supporting  our  foreign  policy  goals  in 
that  region. 

Since  the  October  1973  war,  the 
United  States  has  been  continuously 
engaged  In  some  sort  of  Middle  East 
diplomacy.  That  region  Is  strategically 
located,  and  we  are  pursuing  our  com- 
mitments to  Israel  and  to  our  Arab 
friends.  President  Reagan's  Middle 
East  peace  initiative  offers  a  sound 
and  workable  basis  for  negotiations. 
His  program  Is  designed  to  bring  about 
a  just,  secure,  and  comprehensive  solu- 
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tlon  to  the  age-old  confUcts  In  that 

Of  pa 

The  cuTfent  problems  in  Lebanon 
cannot  be  Isolated  from  the  larger 
Middle  Ea4t  crisis.  It  involves  the  same 
questions  Df  secxirlty,  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  disputes.  To  advance  toward 
a  peacefuFsolution  in  Lebanon  will 
contribute]  to  the  broader  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  intire  region. 

Our  Nation's  objectives  in  Lebanon 
Include  th0  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces  froita  that  country  and  a  sover- 
eign, indebendent  Lebanon.  In  addi- 
tion, security  for  Israel's  vulnerable 
northern  Dorders  is  important. 

With  th^  end  to  widespread  fighting 
in  Beirut  last  summer.  President  Ge- 
mayel  begpn  to  work  toward  political 
accommo<|ation.  He  called  for  dialog 
and  national  reconciliation. 

The  United  States  dispatched  about 
1  200  U.SJ  marines  to  Lebanon  in  re- 
sixjnse  to Ithat  Government's  requests 
for  a  muliinational  force.  The  force  is 
designed  to  insure  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
emmenfsl  sovereignty  and  authority. 
It  also  assures  the  safety  of  people  in 
the    area!     Syrian     forces,     terrorist 
groups,   and  others   have  challenged 
the  MNF.   There   are   obviously  ele- 
ments In  Lebanon  who  oppose  an  in- 
ternal settlement  of  the  confUct.  We 
have    res)onded    to    attacks    on    our 
troops  in  order  to  protect  our  person- 
nel. ^      , 
It  is  critical  that  our  marmes  be  al- 
lowed to  stay.  They  are  part  of  our 
overall  plan  to  help  create  conditions 
in  which 'stabUlty  can  be  established. 
Our  marnes  are  an  important  deter- 
rent.  Most   importantly,   they   are   a 
symbol  cf  the  international  backing 
behind  tlie  legitimate  Government  of 
Lebanon.                                  ,     ^    , 

I  know  there  are  risks  involved.  Any 
important  undertaking  Involves  risks. 

What  L  i  the  alternative?  Withdrawal 
of  our  fcrces?  U.S.  withdrawal  would 
almost  ci^rtalnly  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  MNF.  Complete  chaos 
would  most  likely  foUow  along  with 
the  coUapse  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment. 

Lebancn  would  undoubtedly  be  di- 
vided up  and  would  disappear  as  an  in- 
dependei  it  sovereign  country. 

What  would  happen,  then,  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Middle 
East?  I  believe  that  all  of  you  will 
agree  that  bringing  the  boys  back 
home  is  jmotionally  appealing  but  dis- 
astrous 1  or  America's  interests  in  that 
volatile  i  egion.  .        . 

I  am  d  Blighted  to  say  that  we  m  this 
Congresi  realize  that  Lebanon  is  a 
challenge  that  all  of  us  face  together. 
The  issues  are  not  partisan  ones.  At 
stake  aie  the  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  the  integrity  of  a 
friendlyjcountry. 

In  thii  spirit.  I  ask  my  coUeagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 
It  is  on ;  that  is  in  keeping  with  U.S. 


policy  interests  and  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. 


D  1130 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  Members 
will  agree  that  the  action  we  take 
today  makes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  statements  on  the 
issue  of  separation  of  powers  In  this 
Nation's  200-year  history.  I  believe 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
strikes  a  positive  and  workable  balance 
between  Presidential  prerogatives  and 
congressional  authority.  Furthermore, 
this  resolution  makes  a  positive  state- 
ment of  our  unshakable  commitment 
as  a  nation  to  the  achievement  of 
unity.  Independence,  territorial  integ- 
rity and  national  political  reconcilia- 
tion in  Lebanon,  and  our  larger  goal  of 
achieving  a  peaceful  solution  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  tortured  path  to  progress  in  the 
Middle  East  often  frustrates  Ameri- 
cans who  are  used  to  solving  prob- 
lems—whatever their  character— in  an 
efficient,    expeditious    manner.    The 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  are  not  of 
our  making,  nor  have  they  been  cre- 
ated overnight  by  the  citizens  of  the 
countries  in  the  region.  The  problems 
we    see    are    centuries    old.    Lebanon 
alone  has  endured  8  years  of  a  brutal 
civil  war.  The  solution  will  only  come 
about  in  a  slow,  often  labored  manner. 
Yet  we  have  made  some  progress.  An 
Israeli-Lebanese    agreement    for    the 
withdrawal  of  Israel's  forces  was  final- 
ly  concluded   on   May    17,   President 
Amln  Gemayel  has  made  several  ef- 
forts to  achieve  national  reconcilia- 
tion, power  sharing,  and  a  broad-based 
national  government  involving  Leba- 
non's   various    religious    and    ethnic 
groups.  In  recent  days,  a  fragile  cease 
fire  has  been  negotiated.  The  United 
States   has   encouraged   and   actively 
participated  in  these  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  Syria  continues  to 
stand  as  a  challenge  and  an  obstruc- 
tion to  this  progress.  It  has  continual- 
ly refused  to  withdraw  it  troops,  de- 
spite its  claims  that  it  would  do  so  if 
Israel  withdrew.  Furthermore,  Syria 
has  permitted  the  reentry  of  armed 
Palestinian  troops  into  Lebanon  in  vio- 
lation of  the  August  1982,  internation- 
al agreements,  thereby  further  ob- 
structing the  process  of  national  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon.  In  addition,  it 
has  Instigated  political  opposition 
within  Lebanon  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
cease  fire,  and  armed  several  factions 
in  military  actions  against  the  Ge- 
mayel government. 

Because  of  Syria's  intransigence,  and 
to  Insure  that  the  progress  made  thus 
far  is  not  endangered  further,  we  must 
take  effective  action  to  insure  that  the 
U.S.  Marine  presence  in  Lebanon  is 


maintained  and  congressionally  au- 
thorized. We  cannot  withdraw  our- 
forces  without  endangering  the  entire 
multinational  force  and  playing  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  want 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  resolution  Is  a  solid,  statesman- 
like, and  bipartisan  act  which  will  un- 
derscore the  progress  already  made, 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  next  steps 
toward  national  reconciliation  in  Leba- 


non. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  resolution  is  the  18-month  au- 
thorization of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational  force.  This  period  of 
time  was  not  chosen  at  random.  It  is 
desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  18  months  Is  likely  to  be  long 
enough  to  prevent  Syria  from  ques- 
tioning U.S.  resolve  to  maintain  troops 
in  Lebanon  and  wait  out  the  Marine 
presence  and  instead  force  it  to  negoti- 
ate in  earnest  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement in  Lebanon. 

Second,  this  length  of  time  wUl  carry 
the  authorization  for  troop  involve- 
ment past  the  1984  elections,  thus  in- 
sulating the  U.S.  participation  from 
partisan  wrangling  and  election-year 
politics; 

Third,  the  next  administration  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  sit- 
uation without  time  pressure.  Conti- 
nuity will  also  be  demonstrated  since 
the  U.S.  Marine  presence  will  remain 
over  the  course  of  two  different  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  who 
disagree  with  the  thrust  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  who  would  like  to  limit  Presi- 
dential actions  more  severely  by  invok- 
ing a  constitutional  crisis  rather  than 
applying  the  war  powers  resolution  as 
provided  in  the  basic  resolution  before 
us. 

Specifically,  the  Obey-Long  substi- 
tute would  require  the  President  to 
invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember or  at  the  end  of  any  month 
thereafter,  unless  he  certifies  that  a 
cease-fire  is  in  effect  and  is  being  ob- 
served by  all  parties.  Second,  this  sub- 
stitute cuts  off  all  funds  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Lebanon  if  by  the 
end  of  November  the  President  has 
neither  certified  that  a  cease-fire 
exists  nor  invoked  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  war  power  resolution.  Finally,  it 
triggers  the  war  powers  resolution  if 
the  President  fails  to  make  the  neces- 
sary determinations  at  the  end  of  any 
subsequent  30-day  period. 

This  substitute.  If  adopted,  would  ef- 
fectively insure  a  series  of  confronta- 
tions between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  would  make  a  mockery  of 
our  attempts  to  produce  a  workable, 
effective  and  coherent  foreign  policy 
reponse  to  the  current  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  90-day  cutoff  followed 
by  30-day  certifications  encourages 
continued  Syrian  obstructionism  and 


increased  violence.  By  contrast,  the  18- 
month  extension  in  the  resolution  Is 
long  enough  to  prevent  Syria  from 
questioning  U.S.  resolve  to  maintain 
troops  in  Lebanon.  It  will  carry  the  au- 
thorization past  the  1984  elections  and 
out  of  an  intense,  partisan  debate 
which  could  harm  long-term  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  interests.  Furthermore,  an 
18-month  time  period  will  enable  any 
new  administration  to  review  the  situ- 
ation without  time  pressure. 

By  contrast,  the  substitute  actually 
postpones  congressional  decision  suid 
on  an  ultimate  policy.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  substitute  would  produce  a 
Presidential  veto  and  a  continuation  of 
the  current  constitutional  impasse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  one  more 
point  is  important  on  the  constitution- 
al issue.  The  war  powers  resolution 
has  not  been  dormant  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1973.  On  nine  separate  occa- 
sions. Presidents  have  submitted  re- 
ports under  this  resolution.  These  in- 
cluded three  instances  related  to  evac- 
uations at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  wsu-, 
the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  attempt,  and  the  Sinai 
multinational  force.  In  the  Sinai  case, 
the  dispatch  of  forces  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  specific 
purposes  and  the  President  reported 
that  he  did  not  expect  them  to  become 
involved  in  hostilities. 

These  examples  indicate  that  the 
war  powers  resolution  is,  indeed,  work- 
able. Even  though  there  have  been  in- 
stances—such as  the  case  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  military  exercises  in  Central 
America,  the  transport  of  European 
troops  to  Zaire  in  1978,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  civilians  from  Cyprus  in  1974 
and  from  Lebanon  in  1976— where  the 
President  did  not  report  formally  to 
the  Congress,  the  utility  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  has  been  demon- 
strated. Today,  we  demonstrate  even 
more  clearly  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  work  to- 
gether to  further  U.S.  short  term  and 
long  term  foreign  policy  interests.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  for  their 
statesmanlike  work  on  this  compro- 
mise and  urge  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  join  us  In  this  historic  biparti- 
san effort. 

In  summation,  I  think  that  the  basic 
question  which  aU  of  us  must  answer 
is:  Are  the  national  security  and  other 
interests  of  the  United  States  being 
best  served  by  the  U.S.  military  force 
being  part  of  the  multinational  force 
in  Lebanon. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  even  on  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  record  and  ex- 
amination of  the  facts,  that  the 
answer  is  yes.  For  a  long  period  of 
time  the  United  States  has  had  vital 
security,  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests in  Lebanon,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  all  of  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us. 


It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  better 
part  of  Judgment  one  in  making  his 
decision  would  have  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  every  President  since  F»resi- 
dent  Eisenhower,  in  concluding  that 
the  vital  Interests,  the  national  inter- 
ests, the  security  interests,  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  at  stake  in  this  area, 
and  that  it  is  worth  the  effort  and  the 
sacrifice  that  must  be  made.  The  Con- 
gress must  Join  in  any  decision  with 
the  President,  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  presence;  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  which  have  been  de- 
fined by  the  President,  by  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  by  the  facts. 

I  would  add  only  one  other  thing: 
The  Congress  always  has  control.  We 
can  impeach  if  we  like,  if  we  can  make 
a  case.  We  can  cut  the  President's 
funds  off  anytime  the  Congress  wants 
to,  even  after  this  resolution  we  are 
considering  has  become  law.  We  can 
pass  a  resolution  any  time  we  see  fit  to 
pass  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
issue,  either  withdrawing  the  troops, 
making  changes  in  the  agreement 
which  now  exists  with  respect  to  the 
multinational  force  or  taking  such 
other  action  as  it  seems  necessary  for 
us  to  take. 

The  reason  we  provided  an  18-month 
limit  in  this  resolution  is  to  give  the 
President  sufficient  time  and  flexibil- 
ity so  that  it  does  not  disadvantage 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
our  men  who  are  part  of  the  multlna- 
tionsil  force;  to  exercise  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Congress  under  the 
War  Powers  Act;  and  to  establish,  with 
the  President,  U.S.  policy  now— not 
later— and  finally  to  avoid  a  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe). 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
meet  today  to  discuss  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 364,  which  authorizes  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force 
(MNF)  in  Lebanon.  The  situation  in 
that  troubled  country  has  improved  in 
the  past  few  days  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cease-fire.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  helped  to  make  this 
possible,  and  I  hope— as  we  all  do- 
that  the  cease-fire  will  hold  and 
permit  the  process  of  national  recon- 
ciliation in  Lebanon  to  take  place. 

Clearly,  there  can  be  no  military  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  Lebanon, 
problems  that  precede  its  existence  as 
a  state.  Only  a  political  solution,  ar- 
rived at  through  the  willingness  of  the 
Lebanese  sectarian  groups  to  compro- 
mise and  reapportion  power,  has  a 
chance  of  renewing  Lebanon  and  cre- 
ating a  strong  country  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible to  disturbances  from  outside 
forces. 


We  must  be  realistic,  however,  and 
realize  that  a  cease-fire  may  not  hold. 
Fighting  could  erupt  at  any  time. 
Thus,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
the  presence  of  our  troops  there  war- 
rants our  continued  vigilance. 

I  did  not  favor  sending  American 
troops  to  Lebanon  last  year,  even  with 
the  limited  purpose  of  supervising  the 
evacuation  of  the  PLO  and  the  30-day 
deadline.  I  was  deeply  concerned  when 
they  returned  last  year  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Gemayel's  government  for 
an  unspecified  period  and  for  the 
broader  aim  of  restoring  "the  territori- 
al integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political 
independence  of  Lebanon— to  bring 
lasting  peace  to  that  country." 

It  was  not  clear  at  that  time,  nor  is  it 
today,  how  far  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  commit  itself  to 
achieving  this  goal.  When  U.S.  forces 
were  sent  to  Lebanon,  they  were  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  from  engaging  in 
combat.  Yet  as  Secretary  Shultz  point- 
ed out  in  his  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  last  week,  U.S. 
troops  always  have  the  right  of  self- 
protection.  So,  when  the  marines  were 
fired  on,  the  Marines  returned  fire.  It 
was  then  only  a  logical  extension  of 
their  self-defense  that  a  naval  task 
force  off  the  coast  of  Beirut  provided 
artillery  support  for  the  Marines,  fol- 
lowed by  air  support. 

When  the  administration  said  that 
U.S.  airpower  and  artillery  might  be 
used  if  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  were 
attacked  in  positions  of  strategic  Im- 
portance for  the  eventual  defense  of 
the  Marines,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
concept  of  self-defense  of  the  Marines 
was  being  extended  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Lebanese  Army.  On  September  20. 
two  U.S.  Navy  ships  off  Beirut  fired 
dozens  of  shells  in  support  of  Leba- 
nese Army  units  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Suk  al-Gharb,  a  tovm  with  a  com- 
manding view  of  Beirut  to  the  west 
and  of  Syrian  and  Druze-controUed 
areas  to  the  east. 

I  recite  these  facts  because  it  illus- 
trates my  greatest  fear:  that  we  were 
reacting  to  events,  not  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  clearly  defined  and 
limited  plan.  No  one  wants  to  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  our  Marines  by  limit- 
ing their  ability  to  defend  themselves. 
But.  in  pursuit  of  the  broad  goal  of 
peace  and  political  stability  for  Leba- 
non. I  fear  that  our  Involvement  could 
grow  in  increments  if  not  limited  in 
advance. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon 
and  my  belief  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  should  have  been  invoked  when 
the  U.S.  Marines  were  sent  into  condi- 
tions where  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
I  voted  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  supported  this  bipartisan  compro- 
mise,  which   implicitly   acknowledges 
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the  Wax  Powers  Act,  because  a  more 
viable  plan  was  not  presented.  The  res- 
olution litposes  limitations  on  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  In  Lebanon  and 
requires  that  the  President  report  to 
Congress  at  least  every  6  months  on 
all  aspect*  of  or  troop  involvement. 

I  also  Isupported  the  amendment, 
passed  bf  voice  vote,  requiring  that 
the  U.S.  troop®  withdraw  If  all  other 
participants  in  the  MNF  withdraw  and 
are  not  [replaced  by  other  nations' 
forces.  T|ils  is  essential  to  Insure  that 
the  peacfekeeplng  effort  remain  the 
concern  and  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

The  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  is  not  a  realistic  option,  how- 
ever tempting  it  might  be.  In  addition 
to  destro  ring  the  image  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  reliable  participant  in 
world  af  airs,  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  would  unquestionably 
jeopardlae  U.S.  national  interests  in 
the  Mideast.  The  fall  of  the  Gemayel 
government  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Lebanese  Army  is  only  in  the  Interest 
of  those  Who  seek  to  profit  from  chaos 
in  the  retion. 

Although  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  extends  the  paticipation  of  the 
U.S.  troo  ps  in  the  MNF  for  another  18 
months,  t  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress tht  t  all  possible  efforts  be  made 
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about  a  speedy  resolution  to 
the  corihict  in  Lebanon. 

It  is  alio  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  pow«  rs  of  the  President  to  enlarge 
scoi>e  of  U.S.  involvement  be 
^„..^tly  imlted.  For  this  reason,  the 
resolutic  a  contains  a  provisions  requir- 
ing con  sressional  authorization  for 
sul>stantial  expansion  in  the 
lor  role  of  the  U.S.  troops  in 

^ The     President     affirmed 

today  hs  intention  to  adhere  to  this 
provisioil. 

It  Ls  pbssible,  as  some  people  claun, 
that  the!  problems  of  Lebanon  defy  so- 
believe,   however,   that   the 

„ States  can  play  a  useful  role 

and  thai  this  may  be  the  one  opportu- 
nity we  \xn  use  to  advance  peace. 
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dABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
r  linutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  Reid). 

EID.    Mr.    Chairman,    it   was 

Clemenceau  who  said:  "War  is 

Impbrtant  to  be  left  to  the  gener- 


the  U.S.  Constitution  which 

,  in  effect,  that  war  was  also 

to  be  left  to  the  decision 

one   person,   no   matter   how 

knowledgable  or  how  wise, 

:onstitution   provides   to   this 
as   representatives   of   the 
the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to 
war.  That  power,  and  its  re- 
exercise,  is  our  right,  and  it 
No  one  can  take  it  from 


( luty. 


At  the  same  time,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  President  Is  the  Conunand- 
er  in  Chief  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  That  dichotomy  of  powers  cre- 
ates an  inherent  conflict  between  our 
branch  and  the  executive,  not  unin- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Like  many  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  that  marvelous  document, 
that  conflict  is  designed  to  make  both 
branches  consider  carefully  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  take  this  country. 

And  yet,  ours  is  an  age  of  instant  in- 
formation and  instant  emergency. 
How  can  the  President  fulfill  his  duty 
to  defend  this  Nation  In  emergencies 
without  time  for  consultation  and  re- 
flection, and  still  remain  faithful  to 
our  overriding  law? 

The  compromise  contained  in  this 
joint  resolution  addresses  that  prob- 
lem. It  maintains  congressional  re- 
sponsibility but  allows  the  President 
the  latitude  he  must  have  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  and  defend  his  Nation. 

Our  troops  in  Lebanon  and  off  its 
coast  face  hostile  gvms  to  give  that 
nation  an  opportunity  to  construct  a 
lasting  peace. 

None  have  more  dedication  to  creat- 
ing and  maintaning  peace  than  those 
who,  like  our  marines  have  seen 
combat.  No  one  could  serve  his  coun- 
try In  a  nobler  way  than  by  risking  his 
life  to  enhance  the  search  for  that 
peace. 

We  aU  strive  for  a  world  without 
war.  The  President  spoke  recently  to 
the  United  Nations  and  made  it  clear 
that  our  national  goal  is  peace. 
Whether  and  how  we  achieve  that 
peace  will  be  the  ultimate  test  of  our 
service  to  our  country  and  to  future 
generations. 

There  is,  however,  peace  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  grave; 

There  Is  peace  in  the  silence  of  the 
vanquished. 
Neither  is  acceptable. 
Neither  would  constitute  fulfillment 
of  our  duties. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  resolution 
because  it  preserves  in  this  instance, 
and  for  the  future,  our  congressional 
prerogatives,  but  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  effectively  this  Nation's 
resources  to  maintaining  the  peace.  It 
allows  our  Armed  Forces  to  extend 
their  defense  of  the  peace  to  those 
flashpoints  of  the  globe  which  could 
otherwise  engulf  us  in  instant,  terri- 
ble, and  final  war. 

The  exercise  of  our  constitutional 
powers  to  prevent  such  war  is  one  of 
our  most  important  duties. 
It  is  also  our  right. 
And,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  resolution  as  an  exercise  of 
that  right  and  duty. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


It  Is  not  easy  to  disagree  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  It  is  painful  to 
disagree  with  Members  I  respect  so 
much,  like  our  ranking  member,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  many  members  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  But  as  has  already 
been  said,  today  is  the  day  we  must  all 
follow  oxa  conscience. 

Forward,  the  Light  Brigade 

Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 

Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

Someone  had  blundered: 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 

Theirs  but  to  do  or  die: 

Into  the  valley  of  death 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

But.  unlike  the  soldiers  in  Tenny- 
son's poem,  ours  is  to  ask  why.  Ours  is 
to  make  a  reply. 

For  this  Congress  to  give  an  open- 
ended  commitment  to  keep  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  for  18  months  is  to 
court  disaster.  Our  marines  are  in  a 
no-win  situation  in  Lebanon  and  so  is 
America,  and  here  is  why: 

We  must  observe  Lebanon  from  the 
perspective  of  history  and  the  region. 
Lebanon  was  not  an  independent 
country  until  after  World  War  II.  Its 
constitution  was  based  on  a  fragile  re- 
lationship and  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Christian  and  Moslem  commu- 
nities. 

The  balance  has  been  destroyed,  not 
only  by  the  civil  war  but  by  the  fact 
that  the  Moslems  outnumber  Chris- 
tians in  that  country.  And  now  the 
Druze,  an  offshoot  of  Islam,  want 
their  share  of  power  in  Lebanon. 
Stop  and  analyze  the  situation. 
We  have  45.000  Syrians  in  Lebanon, 
12,000  Israelis,  6,000  U.N.  troops,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Moslems  and 
Christian  Militiamen,  the  PLO.  the 
Iranians,  and  with  all  of  that  we  are 
told  that  we  have  to  have  1.200  U.S. 
marines  to  keep  the  peace. 

Why,  they  could  no  more  keep  the 
peace  in  Lebanon  than  you  can  bring 
back  the  dead. 

Lebanon  is  a  trap.  Lebanon  is  a 
quagmire  and  we  are  getting  in  deeper 
and  deeper. 

For  our  marines,  Lebanon  is  a  trage- 
dy waiting  to  happen. 

To  keep  the  marines  there  for  18 
months  is  to  ask  for  real  trouble.  And 
as  the  adage  says,  if  you  go  around 
looking  for  trouble,  you  will  find  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  said  that 
the  solution  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
military  solution,  that  it  must  be  a  po- 
litical solution.  Then  let  us  send  the 
politicians  and  bring  the  marines  back 
home. 

But  my  revulsion  comes  when  we 
hear  that  we  need  18  months  so  as  to 
take  this  issue  past  the  1984  election. 
So  that  we  do  not  have  to  face  this  as 
an  election  year  issue. 

Do  not  believe  it.  If  you  keep  the 
marines  there  for  18  months  there  will 
be  many  Americans  killed.  That  is  a 


cinch.  And  it  will  be  the  biggest  elec- 
tion year  issue  in  1984,  as  well  it 
should  be,  and  as  well  it  will  be. 

No:  to  keep  1.200  marines  In  Leba- 
non Is  begging  for  a  tragedy  to 
happen.  Many  young  Americans  are 
bound  to  be  killed,  and  I  ask  you:  For 
what? 

Read  the  resolution.  It  is  a  blueprint 
for  castastrophe.  There  is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  this  tunnel. 

Do  not  foUow  this  Pled  Piper.  Do 
not  be  stampeded.  Do  not  ride  into 
this  valley  of  death. 

No  one  ever  asked  me  or  ever  asked 
you  originally  about  sending  marines 
into  Ijcbanon.  did  they?  So  why  should 
we  give  carte  blanche  our  imprimatur 
to  this  action. 

My  friends,  consider  your  vote  very 
carefully.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  vote  that  you  are  going  to 
cast  in  your  time  here  in  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  has  con- 
sumed 4  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  make  a  couple  of  points 

First,  the  alternative  to  this  amend- 
ment is  not  an  immediate  withdrawal. 
To  say  that  it  does  is  setting  up  a 
straw  man.  Under  no  circiunstances  do 
I.  or  I  believe  most  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure,  propose  any  immedi- 
ate withdrawal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  even  the 
18  month  period  sets  up  a  time  which 
the  Syrians  can  then  hold  out  for. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose 
to  offer  sets  up  no  time,  but  simply 
leaves  it  to  Congress. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
chairman:  The  Speaker  read  yesterday 
a  statement  from  the  President  in 
which  he  said  he  would  ask  for  con- 
gressional authorization  if  there  was  a 
substantial  expansion  of  forces.  What 
is  a  substantial  expansion?  Do  we  have 
any  clarification? 

Is  it  500  more  marines,  1,200  more, 
2.000  more?  Are  the  naval  and  Air 
Force  persormel  and  equipment  in- 
cluded in  what  they  mean  by  a  sub- 
stantial expansion?  Could  the  gentle- 
man answer  that  question? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  precise  number  that  we  can 
give  the  gentleman.  He  obviously 
raises  a  very  good  question. 

I  will  give  the  gentleman  my  impres- 
sion. It  is  that  if  the  administration 
were  to  commit  an  additional  unit, 
such  as  a  battalion  of  marines  to  the 
Beirut  area,  that  would  be  clearly  a 
substantial  expansion. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  that 
would  be  the  gentleman's  idea  and  not 
necessarily  the  President's? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  Is  my  impres- 
sion on  the  basis  of  listening  to  the 
testimony,  and  we  have  no  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  Is 
what  bothers  me.  There  Is  no  real  clar- 
ification here  from  the  President. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask 
about,  he  said  If  there  is  an  extension 
beyond  18  months  then  he  would  meet 
with  Congress,  he  would  work  with 
Congress,  and  try  to  find  a  more  ac- 
ceptable time. 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  ask  for  a  war  declaration?  Would 
he  agree  to  withdraw  forces  If  Con- 
gress refused  to  declare  war  or  other- 
wise refuse  to  accept  the  President's 
policy. 
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Would  he  cancel?  Would  he  pull  the 
people  back  if  he  did  not  get  a  war 
declaration? 

I  think  that  is  what  we  mean,  what 
we  need  to  know. 

Is  that  what  he  means  by  "consult 
the  Congress"  or  does  he  mean  that 
he  will  call  a  few  of  the  leaders  who, 
he  knows,  agree  with  him  and  get  an 
agreement  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  really  carmot  go 
beyond  the  language  of  the  letter  of 
the  President.  He  says,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  knows,  that 
"I  can  assure  you  that  if  our  forces  are 
needed  in  Lebanon  beyond  the  18- 
month  period  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  work  together  with  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  taking  action  on 
mutually  acceptable  terms." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  we 
need,  would  the  gentleman  not  agree, 
is  a  commitment  from  the  President 
that  he  will  withdraw  them  if  he  does 
not  get  congressional  approval  and 
will  not,  thereupon,  let  us  say,  veto 
some  measure  that  the  Congress  takes 
or  some  expression  of  disapproval,  be- 
cause if  he  does  that  we  are  dead,  be- 
cause we  can  never  pass,  we  can  never 
overcome  the  President  with  one-third 
of  either  House  plus  one  person  voting 
to  sustain  a  veto. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  364,  authorizing  continued 
U.S.  participation  In  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  under 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

This  resolution,  reflecting  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  agreement,  represents 
a  compromise  with  which  few  are 
resOly  satisfied.  But  when  you  consider 
the  alternatives,  none  are  acceptable 
In  relation  to  our  interests  elsewhere. 
If  some  say.  as  they  do.  that  our  prior- 
ity should  be  in  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere, then  it  is  necessary  to  empha- 
size that  a  demonstration  of  our  re- 
solve in  the  Middle  East  underlines 
our  willingness  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments wherever  they  are  made,  wheth- 
er in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Central 
America. 

The  truly  significant  aspect  of  the 
issue  is  that  our  national  security  in- 
terests must  not  be  overlooked  in  a 
debate  on  the  principles  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  For  awhile  the  un- 
certainty of  a  U.S.  commitment  served 
only  to  weaken  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  States  In  trying  to  resolve 
the  conflict  In  Lebanon.  The  accom- 
modation between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  represented  by  this 
resolution  allows  us  to  focus  on  our 
major  concern  of  the  withdrawl  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon:  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Independent  Leba- 
non with  a  sovereign  government:  and 
the  security  of  Israel's  northern 
border. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  achievement 
of  this  bipartisan,  executive-legislative 
agreement  served  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  because  it 
demonstrated  to  the  Syrians  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  Intimidate 
the  United  States  Into  withdrawing. 
As  fragile  as  it  may  be,  the  cease-fire  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  a  politi- 
cal, negotiated  settlement  designed  to 
achieve  our  objectives  In  Lebanon. 

The  presence  of  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon,  with  U.S.  Marines  as 
a  contingent  of  that  force.  Is  designed 
to  help  insure  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's sovereignty,  security,  and  au- 
thority. U.S.  strategy  Is  to  help  create 
conditions  that  will  lead  to  a  political 
settlement  in  Lebanon  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces. 

The  U.S.  presence,  as  reflected  by 
the  marines,  cannot  provide  the  sole 
stimulus  for  a  solution.  But  they  are 
an  important  element,  and  their  pre- 
mature withdrawal  would  have  put 
both  the  Lebanese  Government  and 
our  objectives  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  In  jeopardy.  Even  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  early  unilateral  withdrawal 
would  adversely  affect  our  Interests 
and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  marines. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, no  one  Is  truly  satisfied  with 
compromise  positions,  but  considering 
the  alternatives.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion offers  the  best  approach  to  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  delicate  issue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  fully 
House  Joint  Resolution  364. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  ChalrmEui.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution.  In  sup- 
port of  the  long  substitute  which  will 
be  offered  somewhat  later  on  In  the 
debate. 

As  of  August  29  the  President,  under 
the  law,  had  2  days  in  which  to  report 
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forces  were  In  hostilities  or 
In  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  ttostillties  was  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  the  circumstances. 

That  is  iwhat  the  existing  law  in  the 
War  Powtrs  Act  says.  The  House  is 
now  facej  with  two  problems.  No.  1, 
how  to  pnotec*^  the  integrity  of  the  ex- 
isting law>  the  War  Powers  Act;  No.  2, 
even  more  Importantly  than  protect- 
ing the  constitutional  prerogative,  the 
question  Of  what  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non ought  to  be. 

Whatever  our  response  is  today  it 
ought  to  take  into  account  both  neces- 
sities.      I 

The  ar^wer  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  4^fadrs  in  the  resolution  now 
before  usj  is  that  Congress  should  au- 
thorize tihe  continued  presence  of 
armed  fotces  in  Lebanon  for  up  to  18 
months.  We  believe  that  would  be  a 
profound  Imistake. 

We  waiit  Congress  to  withhold  that 
kind  of^  commitment  for  the  time 
being  anh  our  substitute  would  do 
simply  tMs:  It  would  do  two  things:  It 
would  saj^that  the  President  is  given 
until  the]  end  of  November,  90  days 
from  the  first  American  casualty,  to 
either  retort  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  the  obvious,  that  our  troops  have 
been  in  a  combat  situation,  or  else  to 
certify  taat  the  existing  cease  fire  Is 
holding  ahd  that  real  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  political  front  in  Lebanon 
to  try  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  Ge- 
mayel  goierrunent  and  to  resolve  the 
political  iifference  between  presently 
divided  pi  irties. 

If  the  I  resident  refused  to  do  either, 
either  tc  certify  that  the  cease-fire 
was  holding  or  to  report  under  the 
War  Powlers  Act.  then  we  would  exer- 
cise our  I  :onstltutional  prerogative,  of 
which  thsre  can  be  no  doubt,  namely 
to  cut  of  I  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
operatior  in  Lebanon. 

If  the  President  did  certify  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  then  the  war 
powers  c  ock  would  tick  and  Congress 
would  hive  the  60  days  listed  in  the 
law  to  de  :ide  what  our  appropriate  re- 
sponse wjuld  be.  And  if  the  President 
exercised  the  other  option  to  certify 
that  a  ce  ise-f  ire  was  in  existence,  then 
he  woulc  have  to  report  to  this  Con- 
gress every  30  days  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  cease-fire  existed  or  he  would 
have  to  leport  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  that  it  was  not  in  existence  any 
longer  ajid  our  troops  were  in  a  con- 
f  rontatio  n  situation. 

That  amendment  does  not  cut  and 
nin;  tha .  amendment  does  not  with- 
draw tro<  »ps;  it  does  not  set  short  dead- 
lines whi  :h  the  Syrians  can  outwait  us 
on,  but  t  does  create  equal  pressure 
on  the  S  rrians  to  negotiate  and  on  the 
Gemayel  government  to  broaden  its 
base. 

It  is  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  commit  the 
Congress  to  an  18  months  presence  in 
Lebanon  and  those  who  feel  that  we 


ought  to  withdraw  immediately.  We 
try  to  cut  a  middle  grovmd,  and  we 
defend  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress imder  the  War  Powers  Act  by 
buttressing  that  prerogative  with  an- 
other constitutional  prerogative; 
namely,  the  right  to  cut  off  fxmds. 

In  doing  that,  we  do  not  force  with- 
drawal, we  do  give  the  President  more 
time,  but  we  do  enforce  the  law  tmd  I 
think  that  is  a  decent  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  which  have 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  War 
Powers  Act? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  resolution.  I  am  well 
known  for  my  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  for  sup- 
porting his  policies.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  should  be  restricted  in 
fulfilling  his  constitutionally  mandat- 
ed responsibility  of  conducting  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  However,  when 
called  on  to  make  a  judgment,  as  I  am 
by  this  legislation.  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  my  constituents  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  alternatives,  using  what- 
ever resources  are  at  my  command. 

I  have  agonized  over  this  issue,  not 
only  because  of  my  personal  experi- 
ences, but,  more  importantly,  because 
of  my  training  in  military  doctrine, 
strategy,  and  tactics.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  in  an  interview  given  shortly 
after  the  Indochina  conflict,  stated 
the  conditions  under  which  he 
thought  it  appropriate  to  introduce 
American  combat  troops  overseas. 
First,  the  objectives  of  the  involve- 
ment must  be  explainable  to  the  man 
in  the  street  in  one  or  two  sentences. 
Second,  there  must  be  clear  support  of 
the  President  by  the  Congress  for  the 
involvement.  Third,  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  success. 
Fourth,  we  must  have  the  support  of 
our  allies  for  our  objectives.  And  final- 
ly, there  must  be  a  clear  U.S.  national 
interest  at  stake.  I  do  not  view  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon  as  meet- 
ing General  Taylor's  criteria. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  ex- 
planations offered  for  our  involvement 
in  Lebanon.  I  do  not  find  them  con- 
vincing. 

The  fundamental  question  is  "What 
is  the  United  States  interest  in  Leba- 
non?" It  is  said  we  are  there  to  keep 


the  peace.  I  ask.  what  peace?  It  is  said 
we  are  there  to  aid  the  government.  I 
ask,  what  government?  It  is  said  we 
are  there  to  stabilize  the  region.  I  ask, 
how  can  the  U.S.  presence  stabilize 
the  region? 

Since  1975-76,  we  have  seen  a  de 
facto  partition  of  Lebanon.  I  see  little 
possibility  of  this  changing  any  time 
soon.  I  ask  you,  will  the  Lebanese 
Army  ever  be  strong  enough  to  drive 
out  the  Syrifins,  let  alone  the  PLO?  If 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  no,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  then  we  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  lengthy  and  deeper 
involvement  in  the  area. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  what  incentive 
is  there  for  the  Syrians  to  engage  in 
constructive  peace  talks?  What  do 
they  gain  from  a  peaceful  Lebanon? 
Do  you  really  think  naval  forces  off 
the  Lebanese  coast  is  going  to  intimi- 
date the  Syrians  so  much  so  that  they 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations? 
For  this  to  occur,  the  Syrians  must  be- 
lieve we  will  use  the  full  military 
power  at  our  disposal.  Are  we  prepared 
to  use  this  power?  I  do  not  think  so 
nor  do  I  believe  the  Syrians  think  so. 

The  longer  we  stay  in  Lebanon,  the 
harder  it  will  be  for  us  to  leave.  We 
will  be  trapped  by  the  case  we  make 
for  having  our  troops  there  in  the  first 
place. 

What  can  we  expect  if  we  withdraw 
from  Lebanon?  The  same  as  will 
happen  if  we  stay.  I  acknowledge  that 
the  level  of  fighting  will  increase  if  we 
leave.  I  regretfully  acknowledge  that 
many  innocent  civilians  will  be  hurt. 
But  I  firmly  believe  this  will  happen 
in  any  event. 

What  about  our  allies  and  our  world- 
wide prestige?  We  should  consult  with 
our  allies  and  withdraw  with  them  in 
concert,  if  possible,  unilaterally  if  nec- 
essary. I  also  recognize  that  our  pres- 
tige may  suffer  in  the  short  term  but  I 
am  more  concerned  with  our  long- 
term  national  interests.  I  believe  the 
circumstances  of  our  original  involve- 
ment have  changed  and  I  know  of  four 
American  families  who  share  this 
view. 

I  am  not  calling  for  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  What  I 
desire  is  as  rapid  withdrawal  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  do  not  forsee  obtainable  objectives 
in  Lebanon,  I  believe  the  longer  we 
stay,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
leave,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  our  withdrawal.  I  will 
vote  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  as  crafted  by  Members 
of  this  body.  And  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 


na. I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
discuss  such  matters  with  oxir  col- 
league from  Arizona.  I  have  gotten  to 
know  him  fairly  well  over  the  last  few 
months.  Although  we  are  of  different 
parties,  in  many  ways  we  are  of  a  simi- 
lar spirit. 

And  for  those  Members  who  do  not 
know  John,  who  have  not  had  a 
chance,  because  he  is  new  here,  to 
meet  and  talk  with  him,  he  comes  to 
this  well  on  this  matter  with  some  ex- 
perience. John  spent  a  nimiber  of 
years,  I  think  6.  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  served  his  country  and 
served  it  well.  He  Is  not  one  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  need  for  America  to  be 
strong,  on  a  strong  national  defense, 
on  the  need  for  a  global  presence.  He 
has  given  a  large  part  of  his  life  to 
that  pursuit. 

And  so  when  a  man  like  John 
McCain  stands  before  this  body  and 
says  a  resolution  that  gives  a  blanket 
OK  for  an  18-month  extension,  carte 
blanche,  in  Lebanon  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's best  interest.  I  think  we  ought  to 
pay  attention  to  that. 
And  I  thank  John  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  further 
that  some  Members  of  this  body 
almost  cavalierly  say  that  18  months  is 
not  that  much  time.  Well,  that  is  easy 
to  say  when  you  are  not  ducking 
behind  a  sandbag.  That  is  easy  to  say 
Lf  you  do  not  have  a  historical  perspec- 
tive. America  was  in  World  War  I  for 
19  months  and  5  days.  We  have  been 
in  Lebanon  for  12  months  and  now  we 
are  asking  for  18  months  more. 

I  would  close  by  saying,  let  us  kill 
this  resolution  and  adopt  instead  the 
Long-Obey  substitute. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  our  ranking 
member,  and  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMFIELD)  for  their  skillful 
and  diligent  efforts  in  expeditiously 
bringing  to  the  House  this  extremely 
important  compromise  measure.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation,  invoking  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  authorizing  our 
Nation's  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  forces  in  Lebanon 
for  an  18-month  period,  is  a  measure 
which  deserves  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  a  vehicle  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  can 
demonstrate  each  others  proper  exer- 
cise of  authority  in  addressing  the 
troublesome  and  dangerous  situation 
which  has  emerged  in  Lebanon. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  when  he 
appeared  before  our  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  thoughtfully  ana- 
lyzed our  role  in  Lebanon,  stating: 


Our  objectives  In  Lebanon  have  from  the 
beginning,  been  essentially  threefold: 

The  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces 
from  Lebanon 

A  sovereign  Independent  Lebanon  dedicat- 
ed to  national  unity  and  able  to  exercise 
control  throughout  its  national  territory; 
and 

Security  for  Israel's  northern  border,  so 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  northern  Israel  can 
live  in  safety,  without  fear  of  artillery  and 
rockets. 

Passage  of  this  measure  (H.J.  Res. 
364)  will  provide  the  groundwork  upon 
which  these  objectives  can  best  be 
achieved,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding important  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  Marine  peace- 
keeping forces. 

I  commend  the  bipartisan  House 
leadership  and  the  administration  in 
acting  quickly  and  thoughtfully  in  de- 
veloping the  resolution  before  us.  The 
critical  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  particularly  in  Lebanon  demands 
that  our  Nation  demonstrate  its  re- 
solve to  honor  its  commitment  to  a  le- 
gitimate Lebanese  Government.  A  gov- 
ernment which  is  seeking  our  assist- 
ance to  protect  its  fundamental  rights 
against  external  threats  bent  only  on 
continued  destabilization  and  violence 
within  the  region.  The  United  States 
and  other  nations  acting  responsibly 
in  the  search  for  peace  have  been  able 
to  effect  a  fragile  cease-fire  as  we  fur- 
ther explore  ways  to  achieve  a  lasting 
cessation  of  hostilities— a  comprehen- 
sive settlement. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  a  united  foreign  policy 
front  in  implementing  this  carefully 
crafted  resolution  which  best  protects 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
legitimate  rights  of  Lebanon,  and  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  our  further  pursuit 
of  peace  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  believe  that  everyone, 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  in  this 
House,  is  acting  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives. I  do  not  question  their  good 
faith. 

I  do  question  the  judgments  which 
they  have  made  in  coming  to  the 
policy  conclusions  embodied  in  the  Za- 
blocki resolution.  I  oppose  that  resolu- 
tion and  would  support  instead  the 
Obey-Long  resolution  as  a  substitute. 

I  want  to  focus,  because  of  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  time  that  we  have,  on 
one  aspect  of  this  debate  which  has  re- 
ceived scant  attention.  I  characterize 
it  at  the  outset  as  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  disservice  which  this  resolution 
and  its  ramifications  will  do  to  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  interests  as  well  as  Isra- 
el's national  security. 
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tary   of    State    has    been    quoted    as 
saying  that  one  of  the  effects  of  this 


resolution  and  continued  American 
military  presence  in  Lebanon  will  be  to 
safeguard  Israel's  northern  borders. 
This  from  sui  administration  which 
only  6  months  ago  was  exerting  ex- 
treme pressure  solely  on  Israel  to 
agree  to  remove  its  forces  from  Leba- 
non with  no  corollary  pressure  on  the 
Syrian  Government. 

Mr.  Chairmtin.  the  fact  is  that  Israel 
has  made  a  very  soimd  national  securi- 
ty determination  of  its  own  that  the 
area  in  the  Beirut  sector  was  indefen- 
sible, and  that  the  way  to  safeguard 
Israel's  security  was  to  remove  its 
forces  to  a  militarily  defensible  area. 
That  is  what  Israel  has  done. 

The  danger  that  I  see  flowing  from 
the  Zablocki  resolution  is  that  LT  the 
cease-fire  breaks,  as  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  it  will,  and  our  Marines 
start  getting  shot  at  again  and  some 
more  of  them  are  killed,  the  American 
people  will  turn  not  only  against  our 
military  presence  in  Lebanon  but  also 
against  maintaining  support  of  our 
strategic  interests  in  the  entire  Middle 
East.  There  are  people  in  this  country 
who  will  be  only  too  ready  to  blame 
Israel  for  American  casualties.  There 
will  inevitably  be  an  erosion  of  Ameri- 
can support  for  Israel.  That  is  the  very 
dangerous  path  down  which  the  Za- 
blocki resolution  and  the  Reagan 
policy  take  us. 

Lest  you  think  that  I  am  alone  in 
this  projection  of  likely  consequences, 
let  be  quote  a  news  item,  datelined  Tel 
Aviv,  September  24,  Reuters,  in  which 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  the  former  F>rime  Min- 
ister of  Israel  is  reported  as  stating 
that: 

If  something  serious  happened  to  the 
United  States  marines  who  are  part  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Beirut,  the  United 
States  would  blame  Israel. 

We  must,  therefore,  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  U.S.  presence  In  Leba- 
non serves  American  interests,  that  is  to 
save  the  regime  of  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayel. We  did  not  ask  them,  the  American 
forces,  to  go  to  Lebanon.  They  are  not  serv- 
ing Israeli  interests. 
The  entire  article  reads  as  follows: 

Israeli  Asserts  Marines  Are  a  Prop  for 
Gemayel 

Tel  Aviv,  September  24.— Former  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  said  today  that 
Israel  must  make  clear  to  the  American 
public  that  United  States  forces  in  Lebanon 
are  not  there  at  Israel's  request. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Israeli  radio,  Mr. 
Rabin,  a  leader  in  the  opposition  Labor 
Party,  predicted  that  if  something  serious 
happened  to  the  United  States  marines  who 
are  part  of  the  multinational  force  in 
Beirut,  the  United  States  would  blame 
Israel. 

"We  must  therefore  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  U.S.  presence  in  Leba- 
non serves  American  interests,  that  is  to 
save  the  regime  of  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayel," Mr.  Rabin  said.  "We  didn't  ask 
them  to  go  to  Lebanon.  They  are  not  serv- 
ing Israeli  interests." 

Mr.  Rabin  predicted  that  within  six 
months  Yasir  Arafat,  the  leader  of  the  Pal- 
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estlne  Lilx  ration  Organization,  would  be 
back  In  Biilnit  and  Syria  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  claim  a  significant 
political  sui  cess. 

Mr.  Chs  Irman.  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful that  in  this  misguided  effort  to 
give  the  Ipresldent  what  in  effect 
amounts  to  a  blank-check  authoriza- 
tion, we  not  end  up  undercutting  both 
America's  strategic  interests  and  Isra- 
el's national  security. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Orefon  (Mr.  Denny  Smith). 

Mr.  DEjWY  smith.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  ^position  to  this  resolution.  I 
cannot  ccpitinue  to  support  the  pres- 
ence of  Atnerlcan  peacekeeping  troops 
in  Lebanon.  In  my  judgment,  they  are 
not  fighting  for  a  cause  in  which 
American  interests  swe  best  served. 

The  only  objective  we  can  possibly 
hope  to  ^omplish  by  stationing  our 
Marines  an  Lebanese  soU  is  a  "buying 
of  time."  Undersecretary  Eagleberger 
made  that  quite  clear  in  a  discussion 
with  somi;  of  us  here  a  few  days  ago. 
Having  s(!rved  in  Vietnam  where  we 
spent  12  p^ears,  $400  billion  and  more 
than  57,(00  American  lives  "buying 
time,"  I  im  fully  convinced  that  so- 
called  mlitary  involvement  by  the 
United  St  ites  wlU  not  provide  any  real 
solutions  ;o  the  Lebanese  mess. 

Mr.  Chi  .irman,  no  number  of  Ameri- 
can Marines  wlU  bring  an  end  to  the 
many  seiious  religious  and  political 
differenc(s  that  have  deeply  divided 
dozens  of  sects  in  that  region  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  I  maintain  the  belief 
that  I  ha;?e  held  since  American  mili- 
tary persjnnel  entered  Lebanon  as  a 
peacekeeping  force  more  than  a  year 
ago:  They  are  only  a  "trip  wire  for 
trouble"  md  more  disastrous  Ameri- 
can involi  ement  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  mi  nutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroxtles). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary uniti  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force. 

It  was  I  year  ago,  when  Americans 
and  peop!  e  throughout  the  world  were 
shocked  1>y  the  massacre  of  innocent 
people  in  refugee  camps  at  Sabra  and 
ShatUa.  !k)uth  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  a 
country  ( asping  for  both  security  and 
stability,  occupied  by  foreign  armies, 
openly  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force. 

Compri$ed  of  American,  French, 
Italian,  ahd  British  units,  our  Marines 
were  com  naitted  with  reluctance.  Oper- 
ating unler  orders  of  restraint,  the 
placement  of  the  peacekeeping  force 
was  necrssary  if  Lebanon  and  her 
people  Wire  to  realize  their  independ- 
ence anc  sovereignty  after  years  of 
civU  war  ind  political  turbulence. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  use  of  our 
young  m(  :n,  the  sending  of  U.S.  troops 
into  an  a  rea  of  hostility,  is  one  of  the 


gravest  and  most  consequential  ac- 
tions the  President  and  Congress  can 
take. 

And,  let  us  be  completely  honest, 
our  memory  of  recent  history,  the  fail- 
ure of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,  is  a 
lesson  and  memory  not  without  point 
in  this  debate. 

Like  many  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  traveled  to  Lebanon  this 
summer.  In  spending  time  with  our 
marines,  particularly  the  members  of 
A  Company,  I  was  impressed  with 
their  discipline  and  dedication  to  duty, 
and  disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  their 
assignment. 

When  A  Company  suffered  its  casu- 
alties late  last  month,  it  became  for 
many  of  us,  a  personal  loss.  No  one 
can  visit  these  men,  serving  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstance,  with- 
out developing  concern  for  their  safety 
and  security. 

Recognizing  the  respective  powers  of 
the  President,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  the  Congress,  which  raises 
and  provides  for  the  military,  we  today 
consider  this  joint  resolution. 

We  face  a  difficult  but  important  de- 
cision. 

I  support  the  18-month  compromise, 
and  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  the  agreement. 

What  is  decided  today  will  have  a 
permanent  impact  in  Lebanon,  will 
affect  our  relations  with  other  nations 
in  the  Middle  East,  aind  dramatically 
influence  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  a  last- 
ing and  permanent  peace  to  the 
region. 

Yesterday,  the  White  House  provid- 
ed the  Speaker  with  written  assurance 
that  Congress  would  be  notified  "if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon." 

In  this  resolution,  we  are  consenting 
to  the  continued  placement  of  a  peace- 
keeping force.  We  authorize  our  ma- 
rines to  serve  along  with  the  French. 
British,  and  Italians. 

A  very  fragile  cease-fire  now  exists 
In  Lebanon.  While  the  presence  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  will  not  guarantee 
that  It  continues,  we  can  feel  assured 
that  without  them,  the  civil  war  will 
resume  amd  negotiations  for  a  more 
comprehensive  agreement  will  fall. 

The  government  of  President  Amln 
Gemayel,  his  hopes  for  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  Lebanon,  now  rest 
with  the  cease-fire  and  the  stability 
provided  by  the  peacekeeping  force. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Lebanon  re- 
mains an  occupied  country.  While 
there  is  conflict  between  the  Druze 
fighting  for  control  of  the  mountains, 
the  Shlites  fighting  for  political 
power,  and  the  Christian  Phalange, 
there  can  be  no  peace  until  the  Syr- 
ians withdraw  to  Damascus,  and  the 
PLO  no  longer  operates  as  a  military 
force. 

The  government  of  President  Ge- 
mayel has  asked  for  our  assistance. 


Our  allies,  the  French,  British,  and 
Italians  share  our  responsibilities, 
hopes,  and  goals  for  peace  In  his  coun- 
try. 

In  the  past  month,  the  United  States 
has  taken  steps  to  enhance  the  securi- 
ty of  our  marines,  suid  improve  the  po- 
sition of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

While  circumstance  and  experience 
will  be  the  only  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  today,  let  us  proceed  with 
this  bipartisan  compromise.  We 
cannot  allow  our  policies  in  Lebanon 
to  become  an  election  year,  political 
controversy. 

If  we  continue  to  carefully  monitor 
this  situation,  the  Congress  can  exer- 
cise Its  constitutional  responsibilities, 
allow  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  to  continue  Its  operation,  and 
promote  stability  and  Independence 
for  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
broadly  speaking,  two  issues  are  at 
stake  in  our  debate  about  Lebanon 
today:  one  relates  to  policy;  one  to  pro- 
cedure. Regarding  the  policy  Issue,  I 
have  real  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
our  Intervention  In  a  civil  and  religious 
strife,  the  antecedents  of  which  date 
from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Crusades. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  profound  les- 
sons of  20th  century  interventionist 
politics  are  that  the  weapons  of  great 
power  deterrence— nuclear  missilery, 
submarines,  supersonic  aircraft— are 
largely  Irrelevant  to  civil  wars  and  de- 
veloping country  conflicts,  and  that 
peoples  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny— no  matter 
how  mistake  ridden— to  avert  having 
outside  powers  dictate  to  and  for 
them. 

Lebanon  stands  today  as  an  Increas- 
ingly bloody  reminder  of  how  limited 
power  can  be  and  how  forlorn  options 
can  become.  It  is  simply  far  easier  to 
commit  troops  to  a  distant  land  than 
to  govern  a  foreign  country  and/or  get 
troops  back  home  once  they  have  been 
ordered  abroad. 

The  problem  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive now  face  Is  how  to  define  the 
role  and  legitimatize  or  refuse  to  legit- 
imatize the  activity  of  peacekeeping 
forces  when  there  is  no  peace. 

In  broadest  outline,  two  options  are 
open:  withdraw  our  marines  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  cut  our  losses,  or  stand 
firm  and  accept  the  costs.  Advocates 
of  the  first  approach  point  to  the  in- 
creasing violence  In  Lebanon,  the  dubi- 
ous legitimacy  of  backing  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  controlled  by  a  minority 
within  a  minority,  the  Phalange  Party, 
whose  militia  carried  out  the  Sabra 
and  Shatlla  massacres  a  year  ago,  for 
which  so  much  public  opprobrium  was 


heaped   on    Israel's    former   Defense 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 

Ironically,  the  Americsui  troop  pres- 
ence may  have  had  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing an  already  narrow-based  gov- 
ernment. Because  of  support  from 
without,  the  Gemayel  government  has 
not  had  to  come  firmly  to  grips  with 
the  multiplicity  of  forces  within. 

Those  who  favor  a  rapid  troop  pull- 
back  also  point  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fending American  servicemen  when 
they  are  under  orders  not  to  take  ac- 
tions of  an  offensive  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  told  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  week: 

When  America  sends  it  forces  to  perform 
a  legitimate  mission,  asked  for  by  the  legiti- 
mate government  Involved,  and  it  does  so 
and  then  the  minute  some  trouble  occurs  we 
turn  tall  and  beat  it,  I  think  that  sends  a  gi- 
gantic message  around  the  world. 

Secretary  Shultz  also  emphasized 
the  Syrian  and  Implicit  Soviet  involve- 
ment In  Lebanon  and  the  multination- 
al nature  of  the  peacekeeping  force. 
And,  indeed  it  is  true  that  our  allies— 
the  French,  the  British,  and  the  Ital- 
ians—have suffered  similar  casualties 
In  this  joint  endeavor. 

The  same  argiiments  which  can  be 
marshaled  to  keep  troops  In  Lebanon 
today  will  almost  certainly  apply  next 
year  and  a  decade  from  now.  But  no 
one  I  know  wants  to  have  troops  there 
much,  if  any,  longer.  Therefore,  my 
advice  to  the  administration  Is  to  de- 
clare this  cease-fire  a  victory.  Invite 
the  United  Nations  in,  and  vamoose. 

Recogiiizing,  however,  that  original 
sin— that  is,  sending  troops  into  Leba- 
non in  the  first  place— cannot  be  re- 
pealed by  congressional  statute,  I  am 
inclined  to  support  a  procedural  reso- 
lution to  authorize  their  presence,  as 
long  as  it  is  limited  in  terms  and  pre- 
clusive as  to  numbers  and  mission.  A 
resolution  of  this  nature  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  our  policy  the 
sanction  of  law.  In  a  country  which  as- 
serts as  our  model  the  rule  of  law,  this 
Is  not  of  light  moment.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion would  also  make  clear  to  our- 
selves aaid  our  adversaries  that  a  bi- 
partisan, bi-lnstltutlonal  foreign  policy 
can  be  established  within  our  constitu- 
tional framework  without  either  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  Gulf  of  Tonkln-llke 
resolution. 

Unfortunately,  the  resolution 
brought  before  this  body  Is  to  my 
mind  flawed  by  its  specification  of  aui 
overly  long  18-month  troop  mandate, 
by  Its  failure  to  explicitly  cause  Execu- 
tive Invocation  of  the  full  War  Powers 
Act,  and  by  Executive  admission  that 
the  1.200-troop  limitation  Is  already 
being  violated.  In  addition.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  Secretary  Shultz  In  his 
testimony  supporting  the  resolution 
emphasized  that  the  President  had 
not  wavered  In  his  view  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  may  be  unconstitutional. 
The  President,  Secretary  Shultz  told 


the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  the  limitations 
placed  in  the  very  resolution  he  indi- 
cated to  the  Speaker  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  sign.  A  rose  may  be  a  rose  to 
a  poet,  but  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  law  need  not  be  a  law  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  when  unilateral 
Executive  questions  of  constitutional- 
ity arise. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Executive 
want  to  have  their  cake  sind  eat  It,  too. 
The  administration  wants  the  political 
complicity  of  Congress  and  the  legal 
authority  of  statute  to  sanction  past 
and  current  policies  in  Lebanon,  but  it 
does  not  want  statute  to  constrain 
future  Middle  Eastern  options,  nor  set 
a  precedent  for  Intrusive  congressional 
Involvement  in  Central  America.  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  wants  the 
President  to  recognize  explicitly  the 
constraints  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion but  It  does  not  want  to  share  po- 
litical responsibility  for  Presidential 
policy. 

My  sense  is  most  Americans  ^l^not 
want  Lebanon  to  become  either  par- 
tisan or  an  institutional  football.  They 
want  our  troops  returned  home  but 
recognize  that  reasonable  alternatives 
may  be  lacking  in  the  short  run.  The 
key  Is  not  to  get  so  bogged  down  that 
either  pride  or  the  logic  of  policy  com- 
mitments precludes  reassessment  and 
the  flexlbUlty  of  reversing  gears.  Cau- 
tion should  be  the  watchword  with 
strict  conformity  with  law  the  proce- 
dural prequislte  for  national  consen- 
sus. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
approach  suggested  by  Representa- 
tives Obey  and  Long  as  the  most  rea- 
sonable procedural  solution  to  the  di- 
lemma we  all  face.  It  makes  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  sending  troops  abroad 
and  the  problem  of  withdrawing 
troops  once  they  have  been  landed  on 
a  foreign  shore.  One  thing  that  the 
American  people  do  not  realize  Is  that 
we  have  a  Marine  amphibious  group 
which  Is  In  the  Mediterranean  at  all 
times.  Those  Marines  are  not  going  to 
come  home  to  San  Diego  or  to  Nor- 
folk. We  have  a  Marine  amphibious 
group  which  works  with  a  naval  sup- 
porting group  In  the  Mediterranean  at 
all  times,  landing  and  having  exercises 
with  all  of  the  various  nations  in  that 
area.  That  is  their  job,  being  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  fair  point. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHugh). 


Mr. 
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in  opposition  to  the  committee  resolu- 
tion and  In  support  of  the  Long-Obey 
alternative.  I  believe  there  are  two 
fundamental  policy  questions  we  are 
facing  today.  The  first  Is  whether  we 
have  an  overriding  interest  in  Lebanon 
to  justify  the  risks  of  continuing  U.S. 
military  Involvement  there.  Those 
risks  are  known  to  all  of  us;  they  in- 
clude the  risk  to  the  lives  of  our  ma- 
rines, and,  beyond  that,  the  risk  of 
being  drawn  into  a  Middle  Eastern 
war. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  that  first 
question  is  yes,  there  is  an  overriding 
American  interest  in  Lebanon,  and  it  is 
to  promote  stability  in  that  country, 
to  promote  political  Eiccommodatlon. 
to  promote  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  second  question  facing  us  is 
whether  there  Is  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect in  the  future  that  our  continuing 
marine  presence  can  help  to  achieve 
that  overriding  American  goal?  I  think 
the  honest  answer  to  that  question  is, 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainly about  that.  We  simply  do  not 
know  how  events  will  evolve  in  Leba- 
non, and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to 
judge  today  whether  our  marines 
should  be  committed  for  18  months 
with  all  of  the  attendant  risks. 

Despite  this  uncertainty,  the  com- 
mittee resolution  conunlts  us  to  18 
months  of  U.S.  military  presence.  In 
effect.  Congress  would  be  washing  Its 
hands  of  responsibility  without  know- 
ing what  Is  going  to  happen  In  Leba- 
non over  the  next  18  months. 

The  alternative,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  us  to  reserve  judgment.  It 
would  maintain  our  marines  In  Leba- 
non In  the  hope  that  they  can  help  to 
achieve  the  overriding  goal  of  stabili- 
ty, but  we  retain  discretion  to  consider 
the  facts  as  they  evolve,  to  share  with 
the  President  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  our  military  presence  in 
Lebanon,  a  profound  judgment  which 
Involves  a  substantial  risk  to  our  ma- 
rines and  the  risk  of  further  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  a  Mideast  war. 

I  think  that  Is  the  key  difference  be- 
tween these  two  approaches:  One,  the 
commitment  of  18  months  enables 
Congress  to  wash  Its  hands  of  respon- 
sibility for  this  profound  judgment; 
the  alternative  Long-Obey  substitute 
commits  our  marines  for  an  Indefinite 
period  but  reserves  to  Congress,  In 
conjunction  with  the  President,  the  ul- 
timate judgment  about  whetriter  that 
commitment  should  be  continued.  I 
think  that  is  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence, suid  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Long-Obey  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  35  minutes 
remaining,   and  the  gentleman  ^om 
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Mlchigai   (Mr.    Broomfield)    has   30 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  2iABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ^se  In  favor  of  the 
Obey-Ldng  substitute,  in  enthusiastic 
favor.  _| 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  an  irre- 
sponsiblJB  neglect  of  duty  for  Congress 
to  give!  President  Reagan  a  blank 
check  fir  18  months  In  Lebanon.  His 
Secretary  of  State  has  told  us  that  the 
Presideiit  reserves  the  right  to  deploy 
troops.  Increase  them,  or  in  genersd  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  He  has  agreed  to 
"consul i"  with  Congress,  and  we  know 
what  that  means— it  means  telling  us 
what  he  has  already  done. 

The  Obey-Long  substitute  requires 
the  President  to  comply  with  existing 
law— thi  War  Powers  Act.  It  does  what 
the  CcBistitution  demands— the  in- 
volvemait  by  Congress  in  decisions  re- 
gardinglwarmaking. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Obey-LQng  substitute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  today 
with  a  rather  heavy  heart,  but  none- 
theless want  to  support  this  resolution 
as  our  only  credible  option  in  this 
area. 

As  th ;  father  of  a  17-year-old,  I  im- 
derstani  the  perceived  impact  that 
this  may  have  on  many  families.  My 
supportjdoes  not  come  easily. 

But  Why  do  this?  Is  this  an  area  of 
strategi:  importance?  Yes.  it  is.  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  to  our 
allies.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time, 
we  are  as  one  in  our  policy  in  this 
area. 

Are  ue  furthering  our  policy  by 
doing  ttiis?  Yes.  By  the  presence  of 
the  mu  tinational  force,  including  the 
United  States,  we  will  continue  our 
longstanding  policy  of  help  in  this 
area.  V^^e  have  many  allies  and  friends 
in  this  area,  not  just  Lebanon  alone, 
that  ar(  i  at  risk. 

We  nave  achieved  great  diplomatic 
successes  in  this  region  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  been  the  United  States 
that  cri  tated  the  Camp  David  Accords. 
It  is  th »  United  States  that  facilitated 
the  Siiiai  turnover  when  no  one  be- 
lieved it  would  happen.  It  is  the 
United  States,  together  with  Israel 
and  Lebanon,  that  concluded  the  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  agreement  when  no 
one,  eJpecially  Syria,  believed  that 
they  would  withdraw.  We  have  just 
helped  to  conclude  the  cease-fire  over 
which  1  nany  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
sit  for  <  luite  a  long  time. 


These  U.S.  successes  have  kept  the 
Soviets  and  others  out  of  a  position  of 
strength  in  this  region.  Now,  when  we 
are  to  show  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue and  cement  our  successes,  there 
is  divided  opinion  on  what  to  do.  Shall 
we  tell  our  allies  that  our  diplomatic 
efforts  mean  little  to  us  if  someone 
challenges  our  dedication  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Middle  East,  to  our 
dedication  to  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East?  Shall  we  tell  our  enemies  that  a 
little  hard  line  will  turn  us  from  a 
good,  successful  policy?  I  think  no. 

Democracy  requires,  compassion  dic- 
tates, that  we  continue  to  work  for 
peace  together  with  our  allies  in  a 
multinational  force,  and  this  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  how 
difficult  the  decision  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was,  and  it  is  with  that  sense  in  mind 
that  I  stand  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Obey  substitute. 

To  me,  there  are  two  essential  prob- 
lems. The  first  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  what  is  Con- 
gress' proper  role.  I  believe  our  proper 
role  was  defined  in  1973  by  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  that  agreement  and  the  failure 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  require  a  report  of  the  purposes, 
goals,  and  intentions  of  the  American 
force  makes  it  fatally  flawed  in  that 
sense. 

Second,  if  there  is  a  spot  on  the 
globe  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
military  solution,  it  is  the  problems 
that  occur  in  Lebanon.  Clearly,  politi- 
cal and  peaceful  action  will  speak 
loudly  and  more  clearly  over  a  long 
period  of  time  than  troops  remaining 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  and  cer- 
tainly the  18-month  provision  without 
the  reporting  requirement  is  also 
something  that  I  cannot  countenance. 

Last,  let  me  say  this:  This  is  not  a 
debate,  although  some  will  no  doubt 
characterize  it  as  such,  over  whether 
or  not  the  troops  should  stay  or  leave 
immediately.  Almost  no  one  that  I 
Icnow  of  who  supports  the  Obey  posi- 
tion believes  the  troops  should  be  re- 
moved immediately,  but  clearly, 
anyone  who  has  thought  about  the 
problems  of  Lebanon,  who  has  ad- 
dressed this  question,  must  recognize 
that  a  military  commitment  of  a 
lengthy  duration  is  inimical  to  U.S.  in- 
terests and  it  is  my  hope  that  those  of 
you  who  have  looked  at  this  problem 
will  come  down  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLON^N.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  say 
that  I  rise  to  support  what  I.  and 
excuse  the  terminology,  refer  to  as 
this  lousy  but  vitally  necessary  resolu- 
tion, lousy  because  it  aciuiowledges  to 
a  degree,  the  constitutional  validity  of 
the  War  Powers  Act,  and  by  lending 
credibility  to  the  War  Powers  Act,  we 
in  the  Congress  are  not  only  usurping 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  any 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
are  setting  ourselves  up  as  535  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  need  in  this  country. 

Under  the  War  Powers  Act.  just 
imagine  what  could  happen  if,  in 
South  Korea,  we  had  a  group  of  rene- 
gades who  dropped  indiscriminate 
mortarshells  on  our  troops  there? 
Would  we  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act? 
I  think  no.  In  El  Salvador,  where  we 
had  one  of  our  advisers  murdered, 
would  we  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act? 
I  think  no.  In  Honduras,  where  we  are 
participating  in  training  exercises 
right  now,  and  if  we  had  a  couple  of 
American  soldiers  killed  for  one  reason 
or  another,  would  we  invoke  it?  I  think 
not.  And  we  could  talk  about  the  Phil- 
ippines, West  Germany,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  we  have  to 
participate  today. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  War  Powers  Act  should  not 
be  a  part  of  this  resolution. 

But  now,  having  said  all  of  that,  let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  why  I  support 
this  vitally  necessary  resolution.  First 
of  all,  it  is  a  compromise.  It  was  pains- 
takingly worked  out  with  people  like 
myself  who  vehemently  oppose  certain 
parts  of  it. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  we 
continue  our  participation  in  the 
peacekeeping  force  because  with  no 
peacekeeping  force  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  anyone's  mind  that  the  Leba- 
nese Government  would  fall  under  the 
dominance  of  Soviet  influence 
through  their  surrogates  Syria  and 
the  PLO.  And  just  think  of  the  intimi- 
dation that  would  take  place  and 
would  occur  on  Israel,  on  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  all  of  our  other  allies  in 
the  Mideast.  Not  only  would  that  seri- 
ously jeopardize  their  national  securi- 
ty, but  it  would  jeopardize  ours  as 
well,  not  to  mention  our  own  economy, 
because,  ladies  and  gentleman,  we  still 
depend  on  the  oil  coming  out  of  the 
Mideast  for  American  jobs  and  indias- 
try  in  this  country. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
say,  as  a  father  of  five  and  as  a  former 
marine,  that  I  am  just  as  concerned  as 
any  Member  of  this  House  about  the 
lives  of  our  marines,  and  I  was  happy 
to  see  that  President  Reagan  gave 
them  the  backup  and  the  authority  to 


protect  themselves;  and  I  think  that 
they  can. 

Second,  that  is  why  we  have  a 
Marine  Corps,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  this  country  abroad.  That  is  what 
they  enlisted  for.  The  Marine  Corps  is 
not  a  welfare  program,  it  is  not  a 
make-work  jobs  program,  and  any 
marine  who  enlists  in  the  Marine 
Corps  does  so  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  defending  his  country's  interests 
abroad.  Any  marine  who  is  serving  in 
the  Marine  Corps  who  is  not  there  for 
that  reason,  and  I  doubt  there  are  any. 
ought  to  get  out.  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  help  them  get  out  if  he  does  not 
want  to  stay. 

Last,  let  me  say  that  if  we  want  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  in  the  Mideast,  if 
we  want  to  be  a  credible  ally  to  our 
allies  in  the  Mideast  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  want  to 
deter  the  spread  of  Soviet  brand  com- 
munism there  and  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  set  aside  our  differences, 
as  I  have,  and  we  will  agree  to  this  vi- 
tally necessary  resolution.  It  is  terribly 
important  for  the  security  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ZSABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution 
today  and  in  opposition  to  the  Long- 
Obey  amendment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  we  are  not 
in  Lebanon  alone.  The  French,  the 
Italians,  and  the  British  are  there 
also.  We  are  peacekeeping  troops.  I 
thinfc  it  is  time  that  we  stood  up  as 
such:  We  truly  have  the  capability  of 
taking  out  any  position  that  fires  on 
the  U.S.  Marines.  We  should  announce 
that  as  our  policy  and  take  a  firm 
strong  stand  for  peace. 

When  the  Israelis  pulled  out.  when 
they  withdrew,  the  existing  Lebauiese 
Government  did  not  want  them  to 
withdraw  because  they  feared  that 
their  army  was  not  strong  enough  to 
fill  this  vacuum,  because  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  18  months  ago  the  Leba- 
nese Army  did  not  even  exist.  Today  it 
has  some  25,000  troops  trained  by  the 
Americans;  18  months  from  now  it  will 
have  more  than  50,000  troops.  Our 
American  advisers  in  Lebanon  feel 
that  within  18  months  the  Lebanese 
Army  will  then  be  strong  enough  to 
fulfill  the  task  and  fill  this  vacuum 
that  was  created  when  the  Israelis 
withdrew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  peace  that  exists  today  is 
a  fragile  peace.  Our  presence  can 
mean  that  we  have  a  chance  for  this 
peace  to  last.  If  we  withdraw,  it  will 
mean  chaos  in  Lebanon.  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  on  this  page  of 
world  history  it  is  not  the  time  for 
America  to  retreat. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppositions  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 364,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  going 
to  be  very  brief  so  that  other  Members 
not  on  the  committee  may  have  a 
chance  to  speak. 

First,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCain).  His 
comments  were  right  on  target. 

We  ought  as  Mr.  McCain  said  "have 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  success." 
but  the  key  objectives  in  Lebanon  are 
not  achievable.  The  crucial  objective, 
as  enxmciated  by  Secretary  Shultz 
when  he  testified  on  this  resolution,  is 
to  have  "a  sovereign  independent  Leb- 
anon dedicated  to  national  unity  and 
able  to  exercise  control  throughout  its 
national  territory."  is  unachievable.  It 
simply  comes  down  to  this:  The  inter- 
nal and  external  forces  in  Lebanon  are 
too  diverse,  they  are  too  numerous, 
and  they  are  too  murderously  antago- 
nistic for  this  to  be  an  achievable  ob- 
jective. The  sense  of  national  purpose 
and  unity  that  must  underpin  a 
modem  nation  state  does  not  exist. 

As  a  former  platoon  leader,  I  would 
have  a  very  difficult  time  telling  my 
men  why  they  were  deployed  in  pur- 
suit of  an  unachievable  objective. 

As  for  the  resolution  that  we  have 
before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  have  it  here  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  would  say  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  either  being  for  the  resolu- 
tion or  in  favor  of  immediate  unilater- 
al withdrawal.  Those  are  not  the  only 
choices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  dissenting 
views  of  this  member  in  the  committee 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
where  I  explain  In  great  detail  my 
views  as  to  why  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  should  be  defeated.  American 
objectivity  were  agruably  achievable 
in  Vietnam,  but  for  better  or  worse, 
the  policies  and  resources  of  this 
Nation  were  not  pursued  or  utilized  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  In  Lebanon, 
under  the  current  governmental  struc- 
ture and  geopolitical  arrangement,  the 
key  objective  of  a  sovereign  independ- 
ent Lebanon  dedicated  to  national 
unity  and  able  to  exercise  control 
throughout  its  national  territory 
cannot  be  achieved. 

This  Member  publicly  opposed  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  Marine  combat 
units  into  Lebanon  in  1982,  certainly 
would  oppose  their  introduction  into 
Lebanon  with  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1982,  and  opposes  the 
compromise  apparently  struck  be- 
tween the  administration  and  various 
leaders  in  this  body  as  now  embodied 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  364.  This 
view  is  not  bom  of  neoisolationist  or 
ideological  orientation  but  of  realism. 
Neither  is  this  Member  unaware  and 
unconcemed  about  the  Syrian  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  or  their  objectives; 
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the  Syrian  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
also  indeed  a  fundamental  and  serious 
concern.  For  our  marines.  Lebanon  is  a 
quagmire;  they  have  been  placed  in  an 
extremely  dangerous  position  without 
the  crucial  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  being  achievable. 

Like  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz.  evidenced  by  comments  from 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983,  this  Member  endeavors  to 
have  a  positive  outlook  on  the  possi- 
bilities for  peace  and  progress  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  Member  takes  pride 
in  having  an  optimistic  attitude 
toward  life  and  American  policies  in 
world  affairs.  Yet  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  optimism  that  the  second  of  the 
three  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Lebanon  can  be  swihieved. 
That  policy  objective,  a  worthy  objec- 
tive by  and  for  democratic  societies, 
listed  in  his  September  statement,  is 
as  follows:  To  have  "a  sovereign  inde- 
pendent Lebanon  dedicated  to  nation- 
al unity  and  able  to  exercise  control 
throughout  its  national  territory." 

If  that  objective  is  not  achievable, 
then  the  other  two  objectives— "with- 
drawal of  all  external  forces  from  Leb- 
anon" and  "security  for  Israel's  north- 
em  border"  are  also  placed  in  deep  or 
impossible  jeopardy. 

Why  is  the  objective  of  "sovereign 
Lebanon,  able  to  exercise  control 
throughout  its  national  territory"  not 
achievable?  The  political,  religious, 
and  cultural  factions  are  simply  too 
numerous,  diverse,  and  murderously 
antagonistic.  The  external  forces  now 
in  Lebanon  which  are  contributing  to 
the  chaos  and  bloodshed  are  now  so  di- 
verse and  numerous  that  the  conflict 
in  Lebanon  makes  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  look  like  a  simple  confrontation. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  collection  of 
foreign  national  terrorists  and  anar- 
chists in  the  Bekaa  Valley  alone  are 
unprecedented  in  world  history. 

Lebanon  in  short  does  not  now  have, 
if  it  ever  had,  the  sense  of  national 
purpose  or  unity  as  the  necessary  un- 
derpinning for  a  modem  nation  state 
and  it  cannot  now  create  or  restore 
this  crucial  consensus  in  the  existing 
geopolitical  framework.  One  can  only 
look  retrospectively  at  the  dubiously 
contrived  governmental  framework 
originally  created  for  Lebanon  and 
wonder  how  that  nation  has  survived 
this  long,  even  without  the  external 
and  internal  forces  that  are  now  tear- 
ing it  apart.  These  and  the  following 
similar  comments  were  made  by  this 
Member  at  the  hearing  of  September 
21,  1983,  and  the  markup  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1983,  but  they  are  reinforced 
by  the  following  conunents  by  George 
F.  Will  in  the  September  26,  1983. 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine: 

The  (Lebanese)  ambassador  (to  the 
United  States)  says:  "We  have  received  con- 
tinued assurances  from  the  United  States 
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that  they  are  committed  to  maintaining  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lebanon" 
Oh?  One  i  cannot  "maintain"  what  does  not 
exist.  Tlilnk  of  Lebanon  as  Connecticut 
(Lebanon!  Is  20  percent  smaller)  with  a  gov- 
ernment that,  on  a  good  day.  controls  part 
of  Hartford.  Imagine  Connecticut  with 
45.000  Syrians,  12,000  Israelis,  6,000  U.N. 
troops  b^lnd  Israeli  lines,  16  militias  and 
assorted  Palestinians  and  Iranians.  Now,  put 
1,300  U.a  Marines  at  Harford's  airport  and 
tell  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

Democflatlc  Accommodations:  Consider 
the  attrlttutes  of  a  nation:  a  system  of  essen- 
tial Institutions  whose  writs  run  everywhere 
within  rtcognlzed  borders;  a  government 
with  a  monopoly  on  the  use  of  force;  a  mini- 
mum of  $hared  civic,  cultural  and  religious 
values.  Etren  if  two-thirds  of  Lebanon  were 
not  occuBled  by  foreign  armies.  It  might  be 
too  Inventebrate  to  stand  as  a  nation.  Bei- 
rut's leading  publisher  once  said:  "The  gov- 
ernment does  not  exist,  and  whatever  part 
of  it  doesj  exist  has  no  authority,  and  whoev- 
er has  authority  Is  not  in  government."  Leb- 
anon Is  ^e  state  of  nature  Hobbes  had  In 
mind.  It  lis  anarchy  leavened  by  assasslna- 
Uon. 

Countlerarguments  to  these  com- 
ments li(ave  emphasized  the  incredible 
pollticalj  costs  and  loss  of  life  that 
would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Marines  from  Lebanon.  Certainly 
that  is  ^  valid  point.  The  question  to 
be  asked  then  is  "How  much  greater 
will  be  1  he  political  costs  and  the  loss 
of  life  ( ncluding  U.S.  personnel)  in  a 
later  wi  hdrawal  or  wider  conflict  that 
result  f  1  om  the  pursuit  of  an  unattain- 
able obj  jctive?" 

The  n  ost  important  answer  to  be  of- 
fered, however,  is  to  emphasize  that 
those  o  us  who  oppose  House  Joint 
Resolution  364  are  not  all,  therefore, 
proposiiig  an  Immediate  unilateral 
withdrawal.  Certainly  this  Member 
does  not  advocate  that  action.  It  is  un- 
fortunae  that  the  constitutional  con- 
troversj  over  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
partisar  jockeying  and  ducking  pre- 
paratory to  a  1984  Presidential  elec- 
tion cai  se  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
to  come  up  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  all.  I;  is  the  license  for  a  marriage 
of  polit  cal  convenience  in  which  one 
or  both  marriage  partners  will  be  dis- 
appointed while  it  detracts  from  any 
effort  tD  successfully  seek  our  legiti- 
mate policy  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East.  Oi  u-  marines  are,  like  pawns,  dis- 
advanta  geously  placed  on  a  treacher- 
ous chessboard.  For  the  sake  of  the 
peace-lcving  Lebanese  and  Middle 
Eastern  peoples,  we  and  our  allies 
need  to  construct  a  new  chessboard  or 
establis  i  a  new  aurangement. 

I  urgq  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
resolutlbn. 

Mr.  2ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  i  ninutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  on  Ja  (Mr.  Bermak*  . 

Mr.  BE31MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
is  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
364.  This  resolution  comes  at  a  time 
when  n  any  of  us  concerned  Members 
of  this  1  >ody  invoke  the  memory  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  ask:  Was  the 
lesson  <  f  that  conflict  to  avoid  future 
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military  engagements  in  the  Third 
World? 

With  this  resolution.  Congress  has 
tui  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
Vietnam  did  not  paralyze  the  United 
States  for  all  time  in  its  attempts  to 
promote  peace  in  the  world. 

The  resolution  gives  Congress  the 
chance  to  support  the  United  States  as 
a  partner  in  a  multinational  force.  We 
will  not  be  lone  gxmslingers  going  into 
some  far  off  land.  Lebsmon  is  not  Viet- 
nam, and  the  congressional  response  is 
not  the  same. 

When  the  President  sent  his  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  to  Congress,  he  re- 
ceived sweeping  powers.  He  had  the 
right  to  "take  all  necessary  measures 
•  •  •  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
This  set  the  stage  for  excalating 
bombing  raids  into  North  Vietnam  and 
the  development  of  ground  operations 
ranging  into  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside. 

This  resolution  is  no  such  fatal 
blank  check.  It  places  the  actions  of 
U.S.  forces  firmly  in  the  context  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  existing  ar- 
rangements strictly  limiting  the  ma- 
rines' mission.  Even  if  some  voices 
argue  for  a  broader  marine  role,  this 
resolution  precludes  that  unless  Con- 
gress explicitly  authorizes  it. 

Congress  still  holds  final  authority 
to  withhold  or  limit  funds  at  any  time 
during  the  18  months  this  resolution  is 
in  effect.  Congress  with  its  control 
over  funds  speeded  our  departure  from 
Vietnam.  We  can  ensure  that  we  avoid 
an  open-ended  conunitment. 

The  way  ahead  is  by  no  means  clear. 
There  are  pitfalls  we  must  make  sure 
we  avoid.  As  we  learned  in  Vietnam, 
we  carmot  pursue  peace  by  a  program 
of  heavy  bombardment  with  pauses  in- 
tended to  bring  combatants  to  a  con- 
ference table.  This  time  in  Lebanon 
our  goal  is  helping  to  promote  a  politi- 
cal solution.  Military  force  will  not 
remove  the  Syrians— not  1,200  Ma- 
rines, not  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

Lebtmon  must  differ  from  Vietnam 
in  that  American  efforts  must  be  first 
and  foremost  diplomatic  efforts.  Mili- 
tary commitment  to  a  multinational 
force  should  continue  only  so  long  as 
it  reinforces  diplomatic  work.  Lebanon 
also  must  differ  from  Vietnam  in  that 
the  United  States  will  negotiate  as 
part  of  a  multilateral  team,  not  as  a 
"Lone  Ranger." 

The  cease-fire  this  week  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  neighboring  Arab  nations' 
commitment  to  a  Syrian  withdrawal  is 
essential.  The  United  States  should 
urge  the  Arab  nations  to  withdraw  for- 
mally the  Arab  League's  mandate  for 
the  Syrian  presence  in  Lebanon.  If 
Syria  resists,  the  issue  should  be  taken 
to  the  United  Nations. 

We  carmot  repeat  our  error  in  Viet- 
nam of  picking  our  strongman  and 
seeking  to  destroy  all  conceivable  op- 
position. We  caiuiot  get  bogged  down 


supporting  a  leader  who  refuses  to 
broaden  his  political  base. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  groups  in 
Lebanon,  the  United  States  needs  to 
encourage  all  the  factions  in  the  coun- 
try to  make  necessary  concessions. 
Any  government  that  emerges  from 
the  conference  on  reconciliation  must 
fairly  represent  all  the  people,  guaran- 
teeing individual  rights  and  freedoms. 

Oiir  position  in  Lebanon  is  different 
from  our  position  in  foreign  countries 
in  years  past.  It  is  different  because  we 
have  survived  the  Vietnam  experience. 
Its  lessons  are  complex  and  entangled. 
We  can  learn  one  thing  this  time. 
Today  we  seek  peace,  not  victory.  We 
seek  to  develop  peace  with  other  na- 
tions struggling  to  achieve  that  aim. 
This  time  we  work  in  concert  with 
many  others.  Sometimes,  partnership 
is  better  than  going  it  alone.  I  urge 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  364. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  visit  Lebanon  during  its 
struggle  for  independence  from  7 
years  of  the  PLO  and  Syria.  What  I 
saw  was  a  total  devestation  of  a  once 
beautiful  and  vibrant  country,  a  major 
world  tourist  attraction.  I  learned  of 
the  storage  of  a  massive  unbelievable 
stockpile  of  arms  in  southern  Leba- 
non. Obviously  meant  for  an  inuninent 
invasion  of  northern  Israel. 

The  country  had  been  devastated 
not  so  much  by  the  locals  and  the  civil 
war  but,  rather  from  outside  forces 
that  are  backed  by  none  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  Which  is  supporting, 
arming,  training,  and  pushing  Syrians 
and  the  PLO  and  now  the  Druze  Mus- 
lims into  conflict  with  those  who  want 
a  sovereign  and  independent  Lebanon. 

The  United  States  helped  end  the 
PLO  grip  on  the  throat  of  Lebanon, 
but  the  Syrian-PLO  actions  have  de- 
stabilized the  region  so  much  that  a 
new  powder  keg  could  explode  any 
minute. 

Is  peace  possible?  Can  all  those  di- 
verse forces  in  Lebanon  ever  come  to- 
gether for  democracy,  for  unity,  and 
with  commonality  of  vision?  My  re- 
sponse is  that  for  three  decades  the 
Christians  in  Lebanon  and  the  various 
Muslim  factions  did  live  in  relative 
peace  under  democracy  and  with  pros- 
perity. They  worked  together  political- 
ly, economically,  and  socially  and  they 
still  had  freedom  and  diversity  of  reli- 
gions. This  lasted  until  1975  when  the 
PLO  and  Syria  intervened  in  a  civil 
struggle  in  Lebanon. 

So,  is  peace  possible?  I  would  assure 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  that  the 
history  of  Lebanon  would  show  that 
Lebanon  left  to  itself  can  live  in  peace. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  what 
really  happened  to  destabilize  Leba- 


non. The  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard 
for  peace  and  democracy.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  clearly  distressed  by  the 
U.S.  success  in  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Lebanon  last  year.  The 
Soviet  Union  lost  a  great  deal  of  face 
when  the  Israelis  wiped  out  the  Syrian 
Air  Force  and  the  Soviet  sophisticated 
surface-to-8dr  missile  batteries  without 
losing  a  single  plane  of  their  own. 
Their  attempts  to  establish  a  foothold 
In  the  Middle  East  was  set  back  when 
the  PLO  was  thrown  out  of  Beirut. 

Now.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Instigating 
violence  in  Lebanon  as  an  attempt  to 
regain  that  foothold  in  the  region. 
The  presence  of  7,000  Soviet  troops 
and  the  new  SA-5's  has  put  itself  in  a 
position  of  perpetrating  untold  disas- 
ter upon  the  Middle  East. 

Why  are  there  7,000  Soviets?  Why 
have  they  deployed  their  most  sophis- 
ticated SA-5  missile  batteries  near  the 
Bekaa  Valley?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  we  are  facing  in  Lebanon  a  situa- 
tion unparalleled  in  possibly  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  a  time  when  the  mere 
misguidance  of  a  jet  fighter  plane 
traveling  at  mach  1  speed  In  less  than 
4  minutes  from  Beirut  to  the  Bekaa 
Valley,  could  fly  over  Syrian  con- 
trolled airspace,  and  we  all  know  how 
Soviet  giinners  feel  about  their  air- 
space, an  SA-5  could  shoot  down  that 
plane.  And  that  plane  could  be  an 
American  plane  or  a  British,  French, 
Italian— or  even  an  Israeli  plsine.  I 
would  say  that  we  are  4  minutes  from 
a  major  explosion  perhaps  from  a  con- 
frontation of  the  superpowers. 

The  Soviets  show  their  callous  disre- 
gard for  human  life  when  the  ends 
justify  the  means.  Their  concern  for 
human  life,  it  has  been  proved,  is  not 
the  same  as  ours.  They  are  behind  the 
PLO,  they  are  behind  the  Syrians,  and 
yes,  they  are  supplying  hostile  forces 
despite  the  truce  causing  the  turmoil 
In  Lebanon  today. 

But  still  the  question  remains.  Mr. 
Chairman,  should  we  turn  tail  and 
run?  I  cannot  minimize  the  concern 
that  I  have  for  American  lives  in  Leba- 
non. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  opposed  the 
deployment  of  American  troops  before 
they  were  sent  to  Lebanon.  I  told  the 
President  and  his  staff  that  I  felt  it 
was  not  a  wise  idea. 

Now  that  we  are  there,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  our  national  security  and  to 
the  faith  our  friends  have  placed  in 
American  commitments  around  the 
world.  We  carmot  turn  tail  and  nm,  we 
carmot  tell  our  friends  around  the 
world  that  we  are  not  a  reliable  part- 
ner in  any  peacekeeping  force. 

The  President  is  not  bowing  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  War  Powers  Act, 
but  rather  he  is  living  up  to  American 
commitment  to  freedom,  cooperation 
in  a  bipartisan  maimer  on  foreign 
l)olicy. 


The  President  has  made  a  conunit- 
ment. We  as  the  Republican  Party 
have  made  a  commitment.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  made  a  commit- 
ment and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
the  actions  of  Congress  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  show  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
the  people  of  the  world. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spratt). 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  occasion  of  double  importance— 
1,600  marines,  for  whose  support  we 
are  constitutionally  responsible,  are 
encamped  at  the  Beirut  International 
Airport,  in  a  vulnerable  position  with 
a  vague  mission.  Fifteen  ships  are  sta- 
tioned offshore,  with  awesome  fire- 
power, to  protect  those  marines,  and 
they  need  and  deserve  protection.  In 
all,  our  forces  in  Lebanon  number 
10,000— a  large  commitment  in  my  es- 
timation, all  of  which  has  been  made 
without  consultation  of  this  Congress. 
The  danger  of  escalation  is  not  just  a 
risk;  it  is.  In  fact,  occurring.  As  the 
Congress  of  this  coimtry,  we  ought  to 
be  asking  ourselves  now:  What  is  the 
mission  of  these  forces?  Is  it  realistic? 
Can  it  be  accomplished?  And  we  ought 
to  write  that  mission  into  this  resolu- 
tion. We  should  then  restate  the  reso- 
lution throughout  to  make  it  clear  to 
all  that  we  intend  for  these  forces  to 
have  a  limited  mission,  and  one  which 
we  will  monitor  closely  as  it  is  execut- 
ed. 

This  is  also  a  constitutional  occasion 
of  precedential  Importance.  The  War 
Powers  Act  was  passed  by  a  Congress 
which  knew  that  there  was  something 
fundamentally  wrong  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  became  engaged  in 
Vietnam.  The  act  has  had  a  checkered 
history.  No  President  has  ever  conced- 
ed that  it  is  totally  constitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court  appears  recently  to 
have  agreed  with  them.  But  though 
the  War  Powers  Act  may  be  imperfect, 
and  may  in  some  particulars  be  uncon- 
stitutional, it  is  a  vital  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional system;  and  we  should  take 
care  that  we  do  not  render  it  a  dead 
letter.  We  have  the  power  to  declare 
war;  and  we  have  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  the  Armed  Forces.  My 
problem  with  the  resolution  presented 
is  that  it  does  not  responsibly  exercise 
those  powers.  In  effect,  we  are  leaving 
the  definition  of  our  role  for  another 
Congress  in  another  crisis. 

Read  this  resolution  critically.  It  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  the  assertion  of  a 
Congress  that  insists  on  a  substantive 
role  in  making  the  gravest  of  decisions 
this  Govenmient  must  make. 

It  extends  the  time  for  deployment 
for  18  months,  with  no  conditionality; 
no  statement  of  intent  to  withdraw  if 
the  Lebanese  Government  does  not 
press  on  with  a  political  solution;  no 
conditions,  just  a  parting  reference  to 


the  possibility  that  we  might  alter  our 
position  later  with  a  joint  resolution. 

It  imposes  reporting  requirements 
that  call  for  Information  that  will  be 
dated,  stale,  and  useless,  by  the  time 
we  receive  it— at  6-month  intervals.  At 
the  least,  we  should  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  us  on  a  timely  basis, 
not  less  often  than  every  2  months, 
and  we  should  specify  more  precisely 
what  we  need  to  know  if  we  are  to  be 
informed  participants  in  this  process. 
We  should  state,  for  example,  that  we 
expect  to  be  advised  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement, those  rules  by  which  these 
forces  wiU  execute  their  mission.  How 
else  can  we  keep  abreast  of  the  poten- 
tial for  escalation,  for  deeper  and 
wider  involvement,  without  monitor- 
ing these  rules?  How  can  we  better  say 
to  the  President  that  we  wUl  be  watch- 
ing our  engagement,  scrutinizing  each 
step  taken,  to  make  certain  that  we 
are  not  drawn,  slowly  and  by  degrees, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  Lebanese 
civil  war? 

Of  most  concern  to  me  is  the  open- 
ended,  undefined  commitment  of  our 
marines  and  naval  forces  to  Lebanon 
for  a  period  of  18  months.  It  is  true 
that  this  will  tell  the  Syrians  that  we 
will  stay  the  course;  but  it  may  also 
tell  the  Gemayel  government  that 
they  can  now  mark  time,  dig  in  their 
heels,  and  not  make  the  concessions 
and  compromises  they  must  make  to 
broaden  the  base  of  their  government, 
to  reconstitute  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, which  everyone  agrees  is  the 
only  way  out  of  this  civil  war. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  longer  we 
stay  in  Lebanon,  and  the  more  power 
we  assemble  there,  the  greater  the 
danger  that  we  wUl  imdercut  our 
proper  role,  and  that  is  to  reconcile 
through  diplomacy  the  factions  who 
are  now  fighting.  As  we  increase  our 
firepower  and  presence,  repel  attacks 
with  counterattacks,  and  subtly  move 
from  defensive  counterattacks  to  pre- 
emptive strikes,  we  come  closer  and 
closer  to  taking  sides  in  a  civil  war. 
Our  European  allies  in  the  multina- 
tional force  are  warning  us  of  that 
now.  We  are  coming  dangerously  close 
to  alienating  as  enemies  the  parties 
who  must  be  placated  if  a  national  rec- 
onciliation government  in  Lebanon  is 
ever  to  be  created. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  the  longer 
we  stay  in  Lebanon,  the  more  problem- 
atical our  mission  will  become.  Key 
proponents  of  this  resolution  have 
stated  on  the  floor  today  that  our 
forces  there  have  a  "peacekeeping  mis- 
sion," and  this  appears  to  be  their  con- 
struction of  the  mission  we  authorize 
in  this  resolution.  But  1,600  marines 
cannot  keep  the  peace  in  Lebanon,  and 
they  make  no  pretense  of  trying.  They 
do  not  patrol  Beirut  or  the  country;  it 
is  too  dangerous  and  the  possibilities 
of  some  provocative  incident  are  too 
great.  They  do  not  man  checkpoints  to 
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prevent  the  Infiltration  of  combatants 
back  Into  pacified  areas,  which  Is  the 
typical  Junction  of  a  peacekeeping 
force.  And  above  all,  they  are  not  so 
formidable  in  number  as  to  compel 
peace  byj  threatening  any  party  who 
disrupts  lit.  This  morning.  Admiral 
Wadklns,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  that  the  JCS  avoid 
use  of  me  term  "peacelteeping"  to 
define  the  mission  of  our  forces  In 
Lebanon!  Our  mission  there  is  to  es- 
tablish f'presence,"  whatever  that 
means,  aid  I  think  we  should  ask  what 
It  does  mean. 

What  [Commitments,  what  obliga- 
tions do«s  the  mission  of  "presence" 
imply?  II  the  marines  are  attacked 
with  ovtrwhelmlng  force,  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate— smd  that  is  entire- 
ly realistic  in  the  circumstances— what 
will  we  do?  What  does  the  mission  of 
"preseno!"  call  for  us  to  do?  Will  we 
seek  retribution?  Will  we  return  with 
augmented  forces  and  strike  back? 
What  role  does  the  mission  of  "pres- 
ence" ca  1  for  us  to  assume?  If  it  is  a 
self -def  ei  isive  role  solely,  will  we 
defend  J^t  ourselves,  or  will  we  also 
defend  Some  Lebanese  positions,  on 
the  preiiise  that  their  defeat  could 
Jeopardls  e  our  presence? 

I  have  been  to  Lebanon  over  the 
past  wee  lend.  and  I  have  seen  the  sit- 
uation tiere  firsthand.  It  is  fraught 
with  risk .  There  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  cf  some  provocative  incident— 
an  engagement  of  U.S.  and  Syrian  air- 
craft, a  terrorist  attack  on  one  of  our 
ships,  or  a  barrage  of  our  exposed  ma- 
rines—any  of  which  could  lead  to  an 
escalated  response  on  our  part  and  a 
wider  im  olvement  in  this  war. 

In  th«se  circumstances,  we  should 
assert  o  ir  proper  constitutional  role. 
We  should  give  function  to  the  War 
Powers  fict.  bring  it  to  life,  and  not 
render  ii  a  dead  letter,  as  I  fear  we 
may  if  v  e  do  not  strengthen  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ZfVBLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  t  linutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  G  BBONS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  we  are  again.  The  chairman  and  I 
and  a  couple  others  were  here  19  years 
ago  when  we  had  this  same  kind  of 
debate. 

In  my  2  minutes,  let  me  make  one 
thing  v<  ry,  very  clear.  If  you  vote  for 
this  resolution,  events  will  overwhelm 
it.  Those  little  pieces  of  lines  and 
words  o:  i  paper  will  be  as  irrelevant  to 
the  future  as  the  horseshoe  is  to 
modem  transportation. 

I  am  i  mpressed  with  those  who  have 
had  military  experience  who  say  that 
this  is  a  disastrous  matter. 

We  huve  no  clear-cut  goal.  We  have 
deployel  troops,  or  the  President  has 
deploye  1  troops  in  a  tactically  indefen- 
sible ar;a.  Eventually  we  au-e  going  to 
have  to  withdraw.  Some  hopefully  be- 
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lieve  it 
peace. 

That  same  event  faced  us  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  learned  bitterly  that  it 
was  not  possible. 

If  we  are  there  to  keep  the  peace,  we 
are  too  few. 

If  we  are  there  to  fight,  then  we  are 
far  too  few.  If  we  are  there  to  die, 
then  we  are  far  too  many. 

As  one  who  sat  here  and  voted  with 
every  other  Member  of  the  House  to 
pass  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
let  me  say  there  is  no  difference  in  its 
effect  and  the  effect  of  this  resolution. 
Your  are  requiring  at  least  1,600 
Americans  to  spend  18  months  in  an 
indefensible  position  and,  as  I  said 
before,  events  will  overwhelm  this 
little  piece  of  paper,  this  sltlmpy  reso- 
lution, and  all  of  us  will  forget  what 
was  done  and  said  in  this  debate  but 
we  are  there  and  we  had  better  face 
the  consequences  of  our  actions.  Let 
us  not  make  matters  worse.  I  oppose 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  invite  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  following  policy  statement.  There 
is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  are  forced  to  fight,  we  must  have 
the  means  and  the  determination  to 
prevail  or  we  will  not  have  what  it 
takes  to  secure  the  peace. 

While  we  are  at  it,  let  us  tell  those 
who  fought  in  that  war  that  we  will 
never  again  ask  young  men  to  fight 
and  possibly  die  in  a  war  our  Govern- 
ment is  afraid  to  let  them  win. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  were  the  words 
of  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980.  In  the 
President's  own  words  we  are  again 
aslung  young  men  to  fight  and  possi- 
bly die  in  a  war  that  our  Government 
is  not  committed  to  win.  The  men  and 
women  who  fight  for  this  country  de- 
serve far  better  than  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  maintaining  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  is  in 
our  national  Interest  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  peace  In  the  entire  Middle  East 
area.  The  withdrawal  of  French,  Brit- 
ish, Italian  or  U.S.  peacekeeping 
troops,  would  indicate  a  weakening  of 
our  resolve  to  help  bring  peace  to  this 
war  torn  land.  Therefore.  I  think  we 
should  vote  for  the  18-month  exten- 
sion. It  is  tempting  to  choose  a  shorter 
period  of  time- 60  days  or  6  months. 
But  if  we  choose  a  shorter  time  period, 
the  warring  factions  will  just  wait  us 
out— and  they  have  been  waiting  for 
centuries.  I  fully  acknowledge  that 
this  is  not  an  easy  vote.  Our  instincts 
are  to  say— let  us  get  out  and  get  out 
fast.  But  I  think  the  consequences  for 
withdrawing  too  soon  would  be  much 
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worse.  Let  us  give  peace  a  chance  to 
take  hold  In  Lebanon.  With  a  cease- 
fire now  in  place— as  tenuous  as  It  may 
be— it  is  still  a  cease-fire  and  one 
which  we  pray  will  be  maintained. 
Now  that  the  cease-fire  has  been 
agreed  to,  I  hope  President  Gemayel 
will  take  this  opportimity  to  broaden 
the  base  of  his  government  by  bring- 
ing in  other  factions  outside  his  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  we  will 
not  permit  our  marines  to  be  sitting 
ducks.  There  is  a  line  between  our  role 
as  peacekeepers  and  our  legitimate 
right  to  defend  ourselves.  The  decision 
to  cross  that  line  should  be  left  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  I  still  feel 
enough  of  an  American  patriot  to  be- 
lieve he  will  make  that  decision  only  if 
it  is  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
weeks  ago  this  body  unanimously  con- 
demned the  Soviet  action  in  shooting 
down  a  civilian  airliner. 

D  1250 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
what  is  behind  the  current  fighting  in 
Lebanon  is  again  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is,  Indeed,  a  dangerous  world, 
and  there  are  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  like  to  stop  it  and  get  off. 
Well,  you  cannot  get  off. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families  of 
the  four  marines  who  died  as  much  as 
anyone's.  But  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  lost  four  times  as 
many  diplomats  this  year  In  Lebanon 
than  we  lost  military  personnel. 

Are  we  to  close  up  our  Embassies 
around  this  globe  if  a  group  of  terror- 
ists decides  to  blow  up  an  American 
Embassy? 

What  we  do  here  today  will  send  out 
a  message,  and  that  message  will  be 
clear.  That  message,  if  we  emasculate 
this  resolution,  will  be  a  welcome  mes- 
sage In  Damascus,  and  it  will  be  a  wel- 
come message  in  Libya,  and  it  will  be  a 
welcome  message  in  Iran,  and  it  most 
certainly  will  be  a  welcome  message  in 
Moscow. 

But  it  will  create  trembling  among 
our  friends  in  the  Arab  world.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  King  Hussein  and 
see  a  multinational  force  turn  tail  and 
disappear?  How  would  you  like  to  be 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and  see 
the  United  States  moving  out  when 
the  going  gets  tough?  How  would  you 
like  to  be  the  pro-Western  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon— which  is  fighting 
for  its  very  survival— if  a  multinational 
force— critical  for  its  very  existence- 
decides  to  leave? 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  a  policy 
which  has  the  backing  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  our  own  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. The  alternative  is  a  formu- 
la for  failure. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  say  in  the  9 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  have  never  heard  a  better 
speech,  I  have  never  heard  a  more  In- 
sightful analysis  of  a  very  frightful, 
dangerous  situation. 

This  country  has  responsibilities.  We 
wish  it  were  otherwise.  We  would  like 
to  pull  a  blanket  over  our  heads.  But  if 
you  abandon  the  Middle  East  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  will  fight  them,  we 
will  fight  them  only  on  much  worse 
terms. 

The  gentleman  Is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  a  very  brilliant  statement. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  also  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I 
want  to  assure  him  of  my  support  for 
this  resolution,  and  I  think  that  he  is 
on  the  right  track.  I  think  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  back  off  at  a  time 
like  this.  It  is  far.  far  too  serious  in  its 
ramifications.  The  word  of  this  coun- 
try all  over  this  world  will  mean  abso- 
lutely nothing  if  we  do  what  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  resolution  want  done.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  the  alternative  to  our  resolution 
is  not  a  peaceful,  placid,  bucolic  world. 
The  alternative  is  to  see  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  oil  resources  of  the  whole 
Middle  East  in  danger,  the  commit- 
ment of  far  greater  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  with  far  greater  potential 
for  disastrous  consequences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lantos)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake.  I 
would  like  to  refer  back  to  a  little  leg- 
islative history.  In  June  of  1981,  we 
were  anxious  to  praise  Ambassador 
Habib  for  the  "peace"  he  brought 
about  in  the  Mideast.  In  that  resolu- 
tion there  was  a  statement  that  the 
House  endorsed  overwhelmingly  that 
actually  set  the  stage  for  what  we  are 
facing  today.  That  resolution  said 
that: 


The  House  of  Representatives  strongly  en- 
courages the  President  to  pursue  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  policy  In  Lebanon 
including  the  development  of  an  effective 
cease-fire,  resolution  of  the  Issue  of  Syrian 
missiles,  promotion  of  the  Independent  sov- 
ereignty, unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
Lebanon. 

That  resolution  was  passed  398  to  1. 
That  literally  set  the  stage  for  the  in- 
volvement we  have  in  Lebanon  today. 
This  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  a  capit- 
ulation. It  is  no  compromise  whatso- 
ever on  the  war  powers  resolution. 
And  we  are  literally  reneging  on  our 
responsibilities  as  Congressmen  and 
Representatives  of  the  people.  We  are 
reneging  on  our  responsibility  that  is 
given  only  to  Congress  that  only  we 
can  declare  war.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  prevent  the  escalation  If  It  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon,  and  that  we, 
by  passing  this  resolution,  literally 
give  license  to  the  administration  to 
pursue  a  more  extended  war. 

The  American  people  I  do  not  be- 
lieve endorse  the  involvement  in  Leba- 
non and  if  a  referendum  was  taken 
they  would  wholeheartedly  endorse 
our  getting  out  of  Lebanon  and  not  be- 
coming increasingly  involved  as  we 
have  been. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  we  have 
subsidized  and  helped  both  sides  of 
the  war  over  there.  We  have  rescued 
the  PLO  when  Israel  was  about  to  do 
the  PLO  in.  And  what  do  we  find  now? 
The  PLO  is  back  in  Lebanon,  shooting 
at  our  marines.  And  we  actually  fi- 
nanced both  sides. 

Israel  at  that  time  was  able  to  take 
care  of  the  PLO  and  yet  we  marched 
in,  rescued  the  PLO  and  now  we  still 
have  them  to  contend  with. 

During  the  bombing  of  Beirut, 
bombing  with  weapons  that  we  paid 
for,  we  on  this  House  floor  had  a  bill 
with  foreign  aid  In  it  where  we  tripled 
the  foreign  aid  to  Lebanon  to  rebuild 
Beirut  during  the  time  the  bombs 
were  stUl  falling.  This  is  a  foolhardly 
policy. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  woke 
up  and  decided  there  is  a  more  sensi- 
ble policy  that  we  could  pursue. 

We  have  less  peace  in  Lebanon  now 
than  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  peace  and 
yet  they  say  there  is  no  war.  If  there  is 
no  war,  there  can  be  no  victory.  All  we 
need  today  is  one  Russian-built  missile 
to  hit  one  of  our  ships  and  it  be  sunk, 
I  believe  we  would  face  catastrophe, 
an  international  and  world  catastro- 
phe. I  do  not  know  how  we  could  pre- 
vent it. 

Our  purpose  there  is  not  definable 
because  we  do  not  know  what  our  pur- 
pose is. 

The  policy  of  foreign  involvement 
and  interference  is  a  policy  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  questioning.  It  has 
failed  us  for  the  past  70  years  and  the 
sooner  we  admit  it  the  better. 


The  numerous  mutual  defense  pacts 
that  we  have  committed  our  sons  and 
tax  dollars  to  are  unwise  Investments. 
How  many  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing mutual  about  our  allies  coming 
to  our  aid  in  a  time  of  need?  Yet  our 
citizens  are  continually  being  drained 
of  their  resources  and  their  lives  in 
order  to  attempt  the  unachievable. 
How  can  we  expect  to  buy  peace  in  the 
Mideast  when  there  has  been  war 
there  for  so  many  centuries? 

But  most  importantly  our  imwise 
commitments  and  overextensions 
throughout  the  world  serves  to  dis- 
tract resources  and  energies  that 
should  be  directed  toward  our  national 
defense.  Interference  In  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  precipitates  conflicts 
and  invites  hostility  directed  toward 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  serve 
the  Interest  of  peace;  it  Instead  jeop- 
ardizes our  security.  The  policy  of 
global  interference  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  prevents  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  based  on 
adequate  defense  and  self-confidence 
in  our  role  in  world  affairs.  Its  time  to 
bring  the  marines  home  and  reconsid- 
er our  policy  of  foreign  entanglements. 
Mr.  ZLABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  difficult  in  1  minute  to  siun  u? 
one's  feelings,  but  let  me  try  to  just 
simply  say  a  couple  of  very  quick 
things. 

First,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Obey-Long  approach.  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  this  question  of  the  Marines 
in  Lebanon  in  less  than  18  months. 
The  War  Powers  Act  should  kick  in 
now.  We  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  thoughtfully  look  at  the  issue  in  a 
much  more  appropriate  timeframe. 

Second,  if  in  fact  we  stay,  whether 
we  stay  for  2  weeks,  3  months,  6 
months,  or  18  months,  I  think  we 
ought  to  seriously  take  a  look  at  the 
way  in  which  we  deploy  our  troops  in 
Lebanon.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  an 
international  unit,  imder  international 
command,  we  have  no  international 
uniforms  for  our  troops,  and  little  or 
no  international  direction  makes  no 
sense.  The  fact  that  we  put  our  troops 
by  the  airport,  and  one  or  two  terror- 
ists with  a  hand-held  rocket  can  pick  a 
fight  with  the  United  States  at  will  is 
irresponsible. 

I  would  urge  the  administration,  par- 
ticularly the  Defense  Department  and 
the  State  Department,  to  consider 
making  it  an  international  force  if  we 
stay. 

Finally,  I  think  the  American  people 
are  looking  to  us  for  some  leadership. 
The  world  is  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. We  lead  by  supporting  the  Obey- 
Long  approach. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Lowry.). 
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Mr.  LdWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chalrmi^.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  l]i  support  of  the  Long-Obey 
substitut^^  Like  everybody  else,  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  leadership 
of  this  cotnmittee  and  this  House  who 
I  know  are  doing  what  they  think  is 
right.  Bui  to  leave  our  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon for  .8  months  Is  a  tragic  mistake. 

To  hav(  our  Marines  as  symbols  In  a 
cross-fire  between  an  ages-old  religious 
civil  war  where  there  are  35,000  to 
40.000  Ssrians  in  the  country,  where 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  differ- 
ent Lebajnese  faction  troops  in  the 
country,  where  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fidoslem  faction  troops  in  the 
country,  and  to  think  that  1,600  ma- 
rines are  ito  serve  as  anything  but  tar- 
gets is  a  tragic  mistake. 

I  urge  I  this  body  to  support  the 
Long-Ob4y  substitute. 

JLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
setts  (Mr.  Stthjos). 


Mr. 

yield  2 
Massach 


Mr.  S' 
oppose  tl 
form. 


D  1300 
iDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
e  resolution  in  its  present 

jause   18  months  is  far  too 

long  a  pqriod  to  authorize  the  deploy- 
ment of  i  Marines  under  the  circum- 
stances presently  prevailing  in  Leba- 
non. I  believe  this  time  period  should 
be  short(!ned,  both  to  force  Congress 
to  reexajoine  the  situation  periodical- 
ly, and  to  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  a  prolonged  commitment  of 
U.S.  For;es  in  Lebanon  will  be  either 
necessar: '  or  wise. 

In  test  mony  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conmittee,  Secretary  of  State 
George  £  hultz  said  that  the  conflict  in 
Lebanon  is  not  a  civil  war.  I  think  a 
more  accurate  statement  would  be 
that  the  Lebanese  situation  is  among 
other  thugs  a  civil  war.  If  the  Leba- 
nese wer !  a  united  people,  the  Syrians, 
the  PLC,  the  Israelis,  and  for  that 
matter,  he  French,  British,  Italians. 
Americans,  and  United  Nations  would 
no  longer  be  present  in  their  country. 

I  support  present  Reagan  adminis- 
tration lolicy  in  Lebanon.  I  think  the 
achiever  lent  of  a  cease-fire  was  a  great 
accomplishment.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  desii  e  of  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
before  t:  le  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  keep  East-West  rhetoric  on  this 
issue  in  its  proper  perspective.  Syria 
has  received  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  ut  it  is  no  puppet,  and  its  re- 
luctance to  withdraw  from  Lebanon 
thus  far  does  not  mean  it  will  refuse  to 
do  so  in  ;he  future. 

But  ev  snts  have  dramatically  altered 
circimisl  ances  in  Lebanon— for  the 
worse  aiid  now  for  the  better— within 
the  pas'  18  days.  How  can  Congress 
act  now  with  any  confidence  to  au- 
thorize 1  roops  for  18  months. 

Some  Itiave  suggested  that  a  lengthy 
authorisation  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate A  merican  will.  Unfortunately.  I 


think  it  would  say  more  about  our  in- 
telligence than  about  our  will.  Our 
role  in  Lebanon— as  defined  by  the 
President— is  that  of  peacemaker,  not 
warrior.  There  are  those  on  all  sides 
who  will  be  eager  to  modify  this  Amer- 
ican role:  To  seek  active  military  alli- 
ance on  one  side,  to  use  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence as  an  excuse  for  others  to  inter- 
vene on  another.  An  18-month  author- 
ization under  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
not  needed  to  demonstate  American 
wUl  to  continue  its  peacekeeping  role 
in  Lebanon. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  War  Powers 
Act,  itself,  ought  to  be  clear.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  President  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  observe 
and  to  enforce  that  law.  The  proposal 
we  have  before  us  is  consistent  with 
the  War  Powers  Act  and,  if  the  time 
period  for  troop  deployment  were  sig- 
nificantly shortened,  this  bill  would 
have  my  support. 

If  circumstances  continue  as  they 
are  now  in  Lebanon;  if  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence remains  both  necessary  and  con- 
structive; I— and  I  expect  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  Congress- would  support 
a  Presidential  request  for  the  deploy- 
ment to  continue.  But  that  is  a  deci- 
sion for  another  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  has  HVz  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
hope  this  House  will  support  the 
Obey-Long  substitute  because  I  believe 
this  substitute  will  keep  the  House 
and  Congress  involved  in  determining 
the  best  course  in  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation. 

We  made  a  mistake  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  way  in  which  we  became 
involved  and  we  have  not  been  careful 
to  define  the  limits  of  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

I  think  much  that  our  troops  are 
now  doing  in  Lebanon  is  not  consistent 
with  what  we  expected  when  we  first 
got  involved.  To  now  give  an  18-month 
blank  check  to  the  administration  to 
pursue  its  course,  whatever  that  may 
be,  in  Lebanon  would  be  a  mistake  and 
it  would  be  dangerous. 

Under  the  committee  resolution,  a 
joint  resolution  of  this  body  would  be 
required  to  remove  troops  from  Leba- 
non. The  joint  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  signature  of  the  President, 
and  I  do  not  have  confidence  that  we 
have  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  this 
House,  and  especially  in  the  other 
body  to  change  a  decision  once  made 
to  stay  there  for  18  months. 


I  am  especially  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  said  that  he 
does  not  recognize  Congress'  responsi- 
bility under  the  War  Powers  Act. 
There  are  many  imperfections  in  the 
Obey-Long  substitute.  It  leaves  ques- 
tions unanswered  to  which  we  would 
like  answers.  Nonetheless,  it  would 
permit  U.S.  troops  to  remain  in  Leba- 
non as  long  as  the  current  cease-fire 
lasts  and  permit  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider our  role  in  Lebanon  if  armed  con- 
flict begins  anew. 

I  hope  the  cease-fire  will  continue 
and  that  we  will  not  again  have  to  face 
this  issue  and  that  we  can  talk  about  a 
more  constructive  peacekeeping  role 
for  the  United  States. 

But  should  the  fighting  flare  up 
again,  as  many  of  us  fear,  at  least  the 
issue  will  then  return  to  this  House 
and  we  will  once  again  confront  the 
question  of  our  most  constructive  role. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  on  the 
floor  today  and  am  opposed  to  the 
Obey  substitute.  Because  the  alterna- 
tives are  so  bad,  the  choices  are  so  bad, 
it  is  a  reluctant  support.  But  if  you 
think  the  choices  today  are  poor,  wait 
until  90  days  pass  and  there  is  abso- 
lute chaos  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
probable  takeover  of  the  Lebanese 
free  people  by  Syria  as  an  agent  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  aU  of  the 
future  ominous  results  that  that  por- 
tends. 

I  support  the  resolution  for  four 
main  reasons. 

One,  it  allows  the  President  to  deter- 
mine our  foreign  policy  in  Lebanon, 
not  535  Secretaries  of  State/Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  that  reside  in  these  two 
bodies  here  on  the  Hill. 

Second,  it  protects  the  marines  who 
are  already  on  the  scene.  We  are  not 
talking  about  deploying  forces;  we  are 
talking  about  defending  forces  already 
there. 

Third,  it  continues  the  peacekeeping 
role  of  the  Marines  without  explicitly 
telling  our  adversaries  of  our  plans. 

Fourth  and  most  importantly,  it 
helps  keep  Syria  and  the  Soviets  from 
overrunning  Lebanon,  posing  a  threat 
not  only  to  Israel  and  to  the  Saudis, 
but  all  of  our  vital  interests  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  President  needs  our  support  on 
this  resolution  and  I  support  him.  The 
President  should  rim  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country. 

But  the  support  that  I  give  is  quali- 
fied. We  are  concerned  about  what  is 
our  role  in  that  country.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  we  not  get  bogged  down  in 
the  quagmire  that  exists  in  the  politi- 
cal life  in  Lebanon. 

So  our  objectives  should  be  simple 
and  straightforward.  I  think  they  are 
these: 


One.  let  us  help  get  Lebanon  back  on 
its  feet.  Second,  let  us  keep  the  Soviets 
from  interjecting  themselves  into  the 
structure  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  very  minute  these  two  main  ob- 
jectives are  accomplished,  and  I  think 
we  can  accomplish  them  short  of  the 
18  months,  we  should  get  out  and 
leave  Lebanon  to  the  Lebanese. 

And  so  although  my  support  of  this 
resolution  is  somewhat  qualified,  it 
still  is  strong.  We  have  to  support  the 
President  in  this  instance  because  he 
has  to  be  the  leader  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  particularly  with  marines 
on  the  ground  needing  our  protection 
today. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1310 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  resolution  amounts  to  an 
abdication  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsbility  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
war,  at  least  for  the  next  18  months. 

In  agreeing  to  this  resolution  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me,  is  asking  for 
broad  authority  that  the  Congress 
should  jealously  withhold.  If  we  pass 
this  resolution,  Congress  will  be  wash- 
ing its  hands  of  the  Lebanese  issue  for 
the  next  IVz  years  and  that  is  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  substitute  charts  a  much  prefer- 
able role  for  the  Congress.  It  estab- 
lishes a  partnership  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Lebanon  and  periodic  review  of  the 
execution  of  that  policy. 

The  substitute  may  not  keep  us  out 
of  a  Vietnam-style  war,  but  it  will 
assure  that  if  the  United  States  widens 
or  restricts  its  military  role  in  Leba- 
non, we  will  do  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  people,  through 
an  open  public  debate  in  the  Congress, 
step  by  step,  in  response  to  changing 
circumstances,  without  an  irrevocable 
commitment  binding  us  in  advance  to 
the  President  to  whatever  policy  he 
may  pursue. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  troubled  on  how  to  vote 
on  this  resolution,  and  to  put  it  suc- 
cinctly, I  have  concluded  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict to  vote  against  it. 

I  do  not  want  my  vote  against  the 
resolution  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
attack  on  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  what  he  has 
done  so  far. 

If  this  resolution  goes  down  it  does 
not  require  that  we  remove  our  Ma- 
rines tomorrow,  or  in  6  month,  or 
what  have  you;  it  puts  us  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  as  to  what  we  shall 
do. 


In  the  President's  judgment  he  has 
determined  that  is  in  the  interests  of 
this  country  that  they  be  there.  I  sup- 
port him  in  that  endeavor. 

But  I  also  suggest  that  my  remarks 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  unconstitutional.  We 
can  have  one  President  at  a  time;  we 
cannot  have  a  President  in  the  White 
House  and  a  Presidential  force  in  the 
Congress.  The  President  in  the  White 
House  is  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  support  what  he  is  doing,  but  I 
would  encourage  he  and  his  advisers  to 
determine  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  coimtry,  America,  that 
Israel  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy in  LebEuion  and  the  United 
States  has  an  indirect  interest  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sobering 
moment.  No  Member  of  this  House 
can  view  the  decision  we  are  about  to 
make  with  complete  equinimity.  The 
continued  deployment  of  U.S.  Marines 
in  Lebanon,  under  circumstances  that 
can  only  be  described  as  risky,  is  a  seri- 
ous business  no  matter  how  long  they 
remain.  The  cease-fire  that  is  in  effect 
today  could  be  gone  tomorrow,  and 
gone  with  it  could  be  the  lives  of  more 
young  marines.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  objectives  envi- 
sioned when  the  marines  were  sent  to 
Lebanon  can  be  achieved  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Thirteen  months  have 
passed  since  the  Marines  first  set  foot 
in  Lebanon  and  the  conflict  is  no 
closer  to  resolution  today  than  it  was 
then.  Indeed,  many  knowledgeable 
people  will  tell  you  that  it  is  even  fur- 
ther from  the  resolution,  and  it  can 
even  be  argued  that  the  introduction 
of  peacekeeping  forces  has  had  the  op- 
posite effect  from  the  one  intended. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  question 
of  whether  Congress  or  the  President 
or  both  should  authorize  the  terms  of 
U.S.  military  participation  in  Lebanon 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  U.S.  troops 
should  be  in  Lebanon  at  all.  And  for 
that  reason,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  364.  In  my 
view,  there  is  more  to  be  lost  than  to 
be  gained  by  keeping  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  and  the  best  way  to  express 
that  point  of  view  is  to  oppose  any  res- 
olution that  would  have  the  effect  of 
endorsing  their  continued  presence  in 
that  beleaguered,  war- torn  country. 

More  than  anything  else,  what 
brings  me  to  this  conclusion  is  a  sense 
of  U.S.  history.  Americans  have  long 
been  willing  to  fight  for  their  rights 
and  the  rights  of  others  if  necessary. 
But  they  have  also  had  a  long-stand- 
ing aversion  to  getting  involved  in  con- 
flicts where  their  own  interests  were 
not  directly  affected  or  when  winning 
the  fight  was  not  the  ultimate  and  ob- 
vious objective.  In  Lebanon,  a  lot  of 
people's  rights  are  being  affected,  and 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  Syrians  have 


no  business  being  involved,  it  is  any- 
thing but  clear  as  to  what  extent  the 
rights  of  the  Moslems,  the  Druze,  the 
Maronite  Christians,  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  are  being  abused  relative  to 
one  another.  The  struggle  for  power 
and  influence  among  these  and  other 
groups  in  Lebanon  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  It  is  reflected  in  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  currently  operates  and  it  is 
not    likely    to    be    settled   overnight, 
peacekeeping  forces  notwithstanding. 
Beyond  that,  Americsm  interests  are 
not  directly  affected  by  the  outcome 
of    the    ongoing    struggle    for    power 
within  Lebanon.  We  do  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  survival  of  Israel  dating 
back  to  World  War  II  and  the  holo- 
caust. And  we  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  primacy  of  the  forces  of  modera- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  not  to  men- 
tion the  governments  that  are  sup- 
porting those  forces.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  threatened  military  assault 
on  Israel,  we  can  fulfill  our  moral  and 
political  responsibilities  to  the  Israeli 
Government  by  providing  military  and 
economic  assistance.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  a  surrogate  for  Israeli  military 
forces  in  order  to  fulfill  those  respon- 
sibilities. Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  we  can  support  the 
forces  of  moderation  in  the  Middle 
East  by  asking  one  of  those  forces— 
Egypt— to  help  us  maintain  a  military 
presence  that  is  being  perceived  as 
propping  up  a  Christian  rather  than  a 
Moslem   government  there.  Likewise, 
are  we  not  using  up  our  political  cap- 
ital in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  by 
asking  those  nations  to  assist  us  in 
bringing  about  a  compromise  between 
Moslems  and   Christians  in  Lebanon 
when  we  are  already  asking  them  to 
support  a  peace  agreement  between 
Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  Middle  East? 
Which  brings  up  one  final  point.  The 
objective  in  Lebanon  is  not  victory  for 
any  one  side  but  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand much  less  achieve.  As  a  conse- 
quence one  wonders— no,  one  doubts— 
if  the  American  people  are  going  to 
tolerate,  much  less  support,  U.S.  mili- 
tary    involvement     for     very     long. 
Indeed,  the  polls  are  already  indicat- 
ing that  Americans  do  not  understand 
what  we  are  doing  over  in  Lebanon 
and  do  not  favor  our  staying  there. 
Perhaps  if  victory  were  in  the  cards, 
things  might  be  different,  but  with 
the  best  prospect  being  that  of  more 
casualties,  public  opinion  is  likely  to 
become  even  more  pronounced  in  op- 
position   to    continued    involvement. 
And  that,  in  turn,  could  bring  about  a 
return  of  the  destructive  disillusion- 
ment that  we,  as  a  nation,  suffered 
after  Vietnam,  the  likes  of  which  we 
do  not  need  again. 

Some  Americans  argue  that,  if  we 
pull  out  now,  not  only  wUl  it  precipi- 
tate a  bloodbath  by  creating  a  vacuum 
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ch  many  will  attempt  to  tread 
compromise  further  inter- 
peacekeeping  efforts.  They 
th  some  justification,  to  the 
t  the  French,  Italians,  and 
British  Tare  involved  in  the  peacekeep- 
ing effort  right  along  with  us.  But 
these  ai-guments  fail  to  turn  the  coin 
over,  w^  to  examine  the  potential 
risks  to  further  peacekeeping  efforts  if 
this  miislon  results  In  disillusionment, 
dlsastei  or  both.  Let  us  face  it,  what 
happens  if  gxmners  in  the  mountains 
or  In  tie  suburbs  keep  on  firing  on 
United  States,  French,  or  Italian 
troops?  We  can  keep  firing  back,  but  if 
that  does  not  work,  then  what?  Do  we 
and  ouj-  fellow  peswekeepers  send  out 
search^^d-destroy  patrols  into  the 
suspected  hideout  areas?  And  if  we  do 
that.  w|hat  do  we  do  when,  after  all 
sides  siiffer  casualties,  the  guerrilla 
fade  further  into  the  moun- 
into  Syria?  To  follow  them 
ght  precipitate  a  world  war, 
ey  can  operate  out  of  sanctu- 
ow  can  the  peacekeepers  ever 
of  keeping  the  peace.  Surely, 
rience  of  Vietnam,  where 
es  were  a  problem  as  well, 
ake  clear  to  all  concerned  the 
of  escalating  involvement, 
efits  are  not  worth  the  cost— 
ks— in  which  case  we  should 
losses,  even  if  it  means 
our  fellow  peacekeepers  to  do 
likewis^  in  the  face  of  some  criticism. 
Statesi^ianship  means  being  able  to 
make  tough,  objective  decisions  and  in 
this  ca^e  the  statesmanlike  thing  to  do 
e  that  the  chances  of  failure 
east  as  good  as  the  chances  of 
and  that  the  risks  are  far 
And  then  we  should  act  ac- 

ly. 

hairman,  let  me  make  one  final 
the  past,  I  have  frequently 
out  against  Soviet  expansion- 
o-Communist  subversion  and 
led  for  the  United  States  to 
a  strong  national  defense 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  the 
f  freedom  In  the  world.  And  I 
estioned  whether  certain  con- 
ave  indeed  been  civil  wars, 
r,  in  the  case  of  Lebanon,  I 
t  is  fairly  evident  that,  while 
unist  forces  are  actively 
to  increase  their  influence 
he  conflict  is  primarily  civil  in 
Moreover,  I  suspect  that  even 
yrians  or  some  other  pro-Soviet 
were  to  attain  ascendancy  in 
Lebanon,  they  would  face 
e  kinds  of  opposition  the 
peacekjeepers  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment df  Lebanon  are  now  facing.  The 
religions  and  ethnic  differences  in  the 
Middl(  East  run  too  deep  and  too 
much  jlood  has  been  shed  in  Lebanon 
the  pa  St  8  years  for  things  to  be  other- 
wise. At  some  point,  the  various  fac- 
tions loll  have  fought  themselves  out 
and  wll  be  willing  to  make  the  com- 
promiJ  es  necessary  to  live  together— or 


perhaps  separately— but  that  time 
does  not  appear  to  have  come.  And 
until  it  does,  those  in  the  middle  may 
only  succeed  in  making  everyone  mad 
at  them. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
resolution,  with  or  without  the  Obey 
substitute,  is  defeated  it  will  mean 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  now  and  for- 
ever more  wiU  be  a  dead  letter. 

The  President  will  be  utterly  unfet- 
tered in  terms  of  what  he  can  do  with 
our  troops  not  only  in  Lebanon  but  in 
any  other  crisis  situation  in  the 
future. 

So  what  is  at  stake  here  is  not 
simply  our  policy  in  Lebanon  but 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  exert  its 
rightful  role  in  determining  the  dispo- 
sition of  American  forces  in  hostilities 
abroad. 

If  this  resolution  is  adopted,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  will  we  have  as- 
serted the  applicability  and  relevance 
of  the  War  Powers  .**ct,  not  only  will 
we  have  established  an  important 
precedent  in  terms  of  the  right  and 
the  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  American  forces  in  the  future, 
but  we  will  have  established  some  very 
real  and  meaningful  limitations  on  the 
use  to  which  our  forces  in  Lebanon 
can  be  put. 

This  resolution  limits  the  number  of 
troops  that  can  be  deployed  in  Leba- 
non; it  limits  the  area  in  which  those 
troops  can  serve;  it  limits  the  mission 
to  which  they  can  be  put;  and  it  estab- 
lishes that  in  the  event  all  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  multinational 
force  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  our 
forces  must  be  withdrawn  as  well.  It 
also  gives  the  Congress  the  right, 
through  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, to  order  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  Lebanon  at  any  time. 

So  this  resolution,  whatever  its  inad- 
equacies may  be,  and  there  are  inad- 
equacies, nevertheless  establishes  limi- 
tations on  what  the  President  can  do 
in  Lebanon  that  simply  would  not 
exist  if  the  resolution  is  defeated. 

And  if  the  Members  are  concerned 
about  what  might  happen  to  American 
forces  that  are  in  Lebanon,  then  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  because 
without  it  there  will  be  no  restraints 
or  limitations  on  what  the  President 
can  do  there. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  problems  in  Congress  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  100  people  in  the  other 


body  who  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
President  and  435  people  in  this  body 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  Secretary 
of  State. 

As  a  result  of  these  ego  problems,  we 
tend  10  do  some  very  shortsighted 
things  around  here.  In  my  opinion  we 
are  doing  a  vry  shortsighted  thing  on 
the  floor  today. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us 
states  "United  States  armed  forces 
participating  in  the  multinational 
force  in  LebEinon  are  now  in  hostil- 
ities." We  are  the  only  body  in  this 
country  that  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Congress  declares  war. 

By  making  that  statement  we  are  in 
fact  in  a  quasi-way  declaring  war  with 
this  resolution. 

I  think  that  Is  shortsighted.  I  think 
that  it  makes  very  little  sense  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  we,  as  a 
body,  are  bound  and  determined  to 
retain  our  ability  to  act,  that  we  ought 
to  declare  war. 

Compounding  that  wrong  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  declaring  war  and  then 
drastically  limiting  the  President's 
ability  to  act  in  a  timely  and  flexible 
manner  to  protect  our  troops. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  of 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  maintain  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility. 
This  resolution  fails  in  that  regard. 
So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  think 
about  our  vote  in  this  matter  we  will 
not  further  tie  the  President's  hands 
with  amendments  around  here,  but  in 
the  end  will  vote  no  on  the  resolution 
and  not  have  this  body  go  on  record  as 
quasi-declaring  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dreier). 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important,  since  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  have  tried  to 
draw  an  allusion  between  the  situation 
that  existed  several  years  ago  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  us  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  three-point  objective  that 
this  administration  has.  It  has  been 
outlined  very  well  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  pointed  out  those  three 
points  in  stating  that  the  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces  in  Lebanon  is  one 
of  the  goals;  the  second,  our  quest  of  a 
sovereign,  independent  Lebanon  which 
is  dedicated  to  national  unity  and  able 
to  exercise  control  throughout  its  na- 
tional territory;  and  of  course  the 
third  point,  security  for  the  northern 
border  of  Israel. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critically  important  that  we 
provide  support  for  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and  will 
support  the  Long-Obey  substitute. 

The  issue  in  this  debate  is  not  today 
whether  we  should  withdraw  our 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lantos)  made  a  fine  speech;  it  just 
was  not  a  speech  about  what  we  are 
debating  today. 

What  we  are  debating  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give  a 
blank  check  to  this  President  or  any 
President  for  18  months  to  deploy 
forces  and  place  them  at  risk  without 
defining  what  their  purpose  is. 

Are  our  marines  in  Lebanon  there 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  shot 
at?  And  if  that  Is  not  the  case,  what  is 
their  purpose?  Are  they  to  join  forces 
with  the  Lebanese  Army  and  shoot  at 
the  Druze,  or  the  Shiites,  or  the  Syr- 
ians or  the  PLO  and  involve  ourselves 
in  that  civil  war? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  define  what 
that  role  is. 

D  1320 
And  the  words  that  I  hear  today 
sound  terribly  like  the  words  that 
were  spoken  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  other  body  19  years  ago,  even  by 
some  of  the  Members  who  are  repeat- 
ing those  words  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  got  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  write  a 
carte  blanche  for  this  President  or 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  impose 
those  limitations  that  say  at  least  tell 
us  why  we  are  asking  our  men  to  die. 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 

Those  forces  went  in  about  a  year 
ago  for  30  days,  60  days,  with  assur- 
ances that  the  armed  factions  would 
respect  their  presence.  That  does  not 
exist.  They  are  still  there  today  and 
we  are  now  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  secure  the  Middle  East  with 
1,200  troops  in  Lebsinon. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  it  is  absurd. 
They  are  simply  a  lightning  rod  until 
their  role  is  defined  and  I  think  it  is 
reprehensible  for  us  to  expose  these 
people  without  a  mission. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  a  threshold  question  needs 
to  be  answered  and  that  question  is: 
Are  we  protecting  the  marines  that 
are  presently  stationed  in  Beirut? 

To  answer  that  question  for  myself  I 
went  to  Beirut  a  couple  of  days  ago 
and  toured  some  of  the  positions  of 
the  marines,  talked  with  their  com- 
manders and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
naval  force  that  is  supporting  them. 

And  the  fact  is  that  the  marines  are 
not  sitting  ducks  in  Beirut  as  has  been 


stated  on  the  floor.  No.  1,  they  are  dug 
in.  They  are  stationed  in  bunkers. 
They  are  increasing  those  positions. 
They  are  undertaiiing  no  patrols.  That 
is  the  time  when  soldiers  are  extreme- 
ly vulnerable,  when  they  are  patrol- 
ling the  city.  They  are  taking  no  pa- 
trols. They  have  an  inunense  availabil- 
ity of  naval  gun  fire  to  support  them 
find  that  includes  the  John  Rogers,  the 
Virginia,  and  now  the  New  Jersey  with 
its  nine  16-inch  guns  that  have  a  capa- 
bility of  throwing  a  2,000-pound  sheU 
with  great  accuracy  in  excess  of  24 
miles.  So  the  marines  are  protected. 

It  is  true  they  are  on  the  low  ground 
arovind  the  Beirut  area.  They  should 
be  on  the  high  ground.  A  political  de- 
cision was  made  not  to  move  them  out 
of  the  airport.  That  was  a  mistake. 
But  they  are  protected.  And  the  naval 
protection  that  is  manifested  in  the 
presence  of  those  ships  is  extremely 
important. 

No.  2,  some  people  have  talked  about 
bringing  the  Marines  home.  Let  us  get 
something  straight.  The  Marines  are 
not  coming  home.  Whether  it  is  the 
24th  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  or  the 
31st  or  another  portion  of  the  ma- 
rines, we  keep  a  marine  amphibious 
unit,  together  with  its  supporting 
Navy  unit  in  the  Mediterranean  at  all 
times.  That  is  its  job.  It  patrols  the 
Mediterranean.  It  undertakes  joint  ex- 
ercises with  our  allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  protecting  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  Mediterranean.  So  we  are 
not  talking '  about  a  situation  in  we 
either  leave  the  Marines  in  Beirut  or 
bring  them  home.  The  Marines  have  a 
job  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean  out 
there  and  that  is  their  beat. 

One  thing  that  I  noticed  when  I 
looked  at  the  Obey  substitute  is  that 
the  Obey  substitute,  I  think,  manifests 
a  misperception  that  we  have  about 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Marines.  As  I  read 
it,  the  Obey  substitute  basically  re- 
quires the  President,  within  a  given 
period  of  time,  to  either  declare  war  or 
declare  peace.  And  the  point  is  that 
the  marines  have  been  used  historical- 
ly by  the  executive  branch  to  make 
peace,  to  maintain  peace  throughout 
the  world.  The  Marines  are  not  simply 
a  force  that  hit  the  beach  and  attack. 
They  are  peacekeepers.  That  is  their 
job. 

In  my  estimation  the  passage  of  the 
Obey  substitute  would  basically  elimi- 
nate the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
use  the  Marines  in  that  peacekeeping 
role,  where  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
either  certify  peace  or  decline  war. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Zablocki  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Ciairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Obey  amendment  and  I 
do  so  for  several  reasons. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  a  vote  for  the 
Long-Obey  substitute  would  do  the 
following: 

It  would  affirm  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  President  Reagan's  quest 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  would  provide  a  meaqingful  way 
for  Congress  to  exercise  a  role  in  the 
decision  to  leave  the  Marines  in  Leba- 
non as  events  change  by  the  day,  by 
the  week,  and  by  the  month,  as  they 
surely  will. 

It  would  compel  the  President  to 
abide  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  would  preserve  maximum  flexibil- 
ity for  the  Congress  in  responding  to 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 

It  would  more  fully  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  tenuous  prospects  for 
achieving  a  reintegration  of  Lebanese 
society  and  Govenunent. 

And,  finally,  it  would  set  the  stage 
for  the  Congress  to  press  the  White 
House  to  pursue  vigorously  ways  of 
substituting  other  forces  for  the  U.S. 
Marines  now  assigned  to  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  Marines  out  precipitously,  but  I  do 
think  they  should  never  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place.  I  took  to  the 
well  in  May,  as  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  to  urge  that  the  Marines  be 
taken  out  at  that  time,  as  I  think  our 
involvement  is  inevitable  when  we 
have  marines  on  the  scene  in  a  situa- 
tion as  volatile  as  Lebanon  is.  And  it  is 
also  inevitable,  in  my  view,  that  if  they 
stay  there,  they  will  be  involved  in  fur- 
ther hostilities  for  a  war  about  which 
the  American  people  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  reason. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  America 
has  never  really  gotten  over  its  dose  of 
isolationism  which  characterized  this 
country  certainly  in  the  twenties  and 
into  World  War  II.  And  I  got  my  edu- 
cation as  a  World  War  II  young  man 
who  believed  some  of  the  things  I 
heard  then  when  Hitler  was  the 
enemy.  That  "No  man  is  an  island 
unto  himself.  The  world  cannot  live 
half-slave  and  half-free"  and  that 
America  had  responsibilities  in  a  world 
that  was  changing  in  the  face  of  ef- 
forts to  dominate  it  by  dictators  and 
the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Now  I  still  believe  those  cliches.  And 
I  have  asked  myself  what  are  our  in- 
terests in  Lebanon.  What  are  we  doing 
there  in  the  first  place? 

Well,  I  think  that  question  should  be 
broadened  to  "What  are  we  doing  in 
the  Middle  East?"  What  are  our  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East? 

First  of  all,  and  most  elementary,  is 
that  we  are  there  to  preserve  the 
peace,  to  prevent,  if  we  can,  the  out- 
break of  World  War  III,  which  aU  of 
us  recognize  would  be  a  cataclysmic 
disaster. 
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Secon  1.  I  think  we  are  there  to  pre- 
serve til  e  resources  of  the  Middle  East 
for  E^ifope,  for  Japan  and  for  the 
West. 

Now,  In  opposition  to  our  interests, 
the  interests  of  the  West  in  the  Middle 
East,  is;  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
certain  aims  which  are  manifested  by 
their  support  of  Syria,  which  has  a 
dream  of  Lebanon  as  Greater  Syria, 
which  are  manifested  by  their  130.000 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  by  their  pres- 
ence in  South  Yemen,  by  their  pres- 
ence in  Ethiopia  and  by  their  watch- 
ing an4  waiting  to  exploit  whatever 
happeni  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 

The  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union  geopo- 
litically  is  very  simple:  to  isolate  the 
resources  of  the  Middle  East  from  the 
West  aiid  by  fomenting  strife  to  deny 
us  thes<  resources. 

Now,  the  projection  of  Soviet  power 
further  into  the  Middle  East  will  set 
the  stai  ;e,  I  suggest,  for  a  bloody  con- 
flict, thp  likes  of  which  history  has  not 
seen,  ofl  else  the  terminal  shrinking  of 
the  fred  world. 

Now,  ihere  is  an  old  saying,  "He  who 
rides  a  tiger  dare  not  dismount."  Like 
It  or  no  t.  we  are  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  this  leadership  imposes 
sometimes  very  onerous  responsibil- 
ities. I,  too.  wish  we  could  puU  a  blan- 
ket ove-  our  heads,  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  wo -id  go  by.  Unfortimately.  the 
rest  of  ihe  world  wUl  not  let  us.  And  I 
suggest  to  abandon  Lebanon,  in  the 
face  of  the  resolve  of  Prance.  Italy. 
and  Gr  ;at  Britain,  is  to  yield  the  area 
to  the  J  oviet  Union. 

I  ha' e  heard  Vietnam  mentioned 
time  an  d  time  again.  I  tell  you  there  is 
no  petroleum  in  Vietnam,  West 
Europe  does  not  depend  on  Vietnam 
for  its  1  leat.  for  its  industry,  for  its  pe- 
troleuni.  Japan  did  not  depend  on 
Vietnam  for  their  life's  blood.  So  the 
situatldn  is  vastly  different.  Nobody  is 
getting  carte  blanche.  Congress  still 
controls  the  purse  strings,  and  no  ad- 
ministr  ition  can  persist  in  an  adven- 
ture ill  a  foreign  country  without 
public  support  and  without  congres- 
sional s  upport. 

We  cm  do  two  things:  We  can  cut 
and  nri,  or  call  it  "walk  away  and  ab- 
dicate," or  we  can  stay  there  and  at- 
tempt to  stabilize  the  area  and  to 
achieve  a  cease-fire  so  that  the  Soviet 
project  on  of  power  will  be  halted  in 
an  arei  which  is  vital  to  the  free 
world.  Otherwise,  when  the  Soviets 
overwhelm  the  Middle  East  and  its 
pricelei  s  resources,  Europe  and  Japan 
will  ha  re  to  accomodate  to  the  Soviets 
and  we  will  literally  stand  alone  in  the 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  01  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Bi  tooMriELD)  has  expired. 

Mr.  iABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  lO  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  C  hio  (Mr.  Luken). 


Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Obey  substitute.  The 
problem  is  that  once  our  troops  are 
committed  to  a  hostile  situation,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  withdraw.  We  get 
in  deeper  and  deeper.  So  our  purpose 
at  this  time  should  be  to  obtain  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  to  obtain  a  way 
for  the  people  of  this  nation  to  be 
heard  in  negotiating  that  settlement, 
and  not  to  get  us  deeper  and  deeper 
and  not  to  take  18  months,  to  take  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  to  get  our 
troops  out  of  there,  because  they  will 
be  a  source  of  trouble  for  the  situation 
and  for  America  while  they  are  there. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Zablocki  resolu- 
tion and  in  opposition  to  the  Obey 
substitute. 

I  would  like  to  bring  oat  two  points 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  on  this 
resolution. 

First,  the  Obey  substitute  will,  by  its 
very  wording,  encourage  the  cease-fire 
to  collapse,  because  there  is  a  choice  in 
this  resolution.  Either  there  is  a  cease- 
fire, at  which  point  the  War  Powers 
Act  is  not  invoked,  or  there  is  not  a 
cease-fire  and  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
invoked. 

If  Obey  passes,  there  will  be  every 
incentive  for  a  faction  of  the  PLO,  a 
faction  of  the  Syrians,  a  faction  of  the 
Shiites  to  shoot  at  American  marines 
and  end  the  cease-fire,  hence  trigger- 
ing congressional  action. 

I  think  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to 
vote  for  the  Obey  amendment  for  that 
reason. 

The  second  point:  We  have  heard 
analogies  about  Vietnam.  There  is  one 
major  reason  why  this  is  not  Vietnam, 
and  that  is  because  Vietnam  has  hap- 
pened already.  The  American  people 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war  were  all  for  our  committing  troops 
and  fighting  communism.  Having 
learned  the  lesson  of  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  are  against  any  long- 
term  commitment  to  troops  now.  And 
our  democracy  works.  As  much  as  any 
President  would  want  to  send  troops 
in.  he  caxmot.  because  popular  opinion 
is  against  him. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364.  a  resolution  providing  statu- 
tory authorization  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  for  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in 
order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  resolution  was  the  product  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  provide  statutory 
authorization  for  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  and 
to  promote  U.S.  policy  goals  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  resolution  contains  several  im- 
portant provisions; 

First,  it  provides  a  congressional 
finding  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Leb- 
anon are  in  hostilities  requiring  con- 
gressional authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  and  a  congressional 
determination  that  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  became  op- 
erative on  August  9.  1983;  and  author- 
izes the  continued  presence  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  under  section  5(b)  of 
that  resolution; 

Second,  it  stipulates  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  multinational  force 
shall  be  authorized  up  to  18  months, 
unless  the  Congress  extends  such  au- 
thorization. 

Such  authorization  would  terminate 
sooner: 

If  all  foreign  forces  are  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon,  unless  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  continued  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  participation  is  required  after 
such  foreign  forces  withdraw  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18-month  period  in  order  to 
establish  Lebanese  Government  Con- 
trol of  the  Beirut  area; 

When  the  United  Nations  or  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  is  able  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
force; 

Upon  the  Implementation  of  other 
effective  security  arrangements  in  the 
area; 

If  all  other  members  of  the  multina- 
tional force  withdraw; 

Or  if  the  President  or  the  Congress 
directs  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Lebanon  sooner. 

Third,  it  limits  the  functions  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  accordance  with  the 
September  25.  1983.  international 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Lebanon  except  that  this  shall  not 
preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  multnational  force  in  Lebanon. 
That  agreement  limits  the  Marine  con- 
tingent to  the  Beirut  area,  limits  its 
size,  and  allows  only  for  self-defense. 

Fourth,  it  requires  a  semiannual 
report  requirement  on:  the  status, 
scope,  and  duration  of  hostilities  in- 
volving U.S.  forces;  the  activities  and 
present  composition  of  the  multina- 
tional force;  the  results  of  efforts  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
force;  how  continued  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  force  is  advancing  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  interests  in  the  Middle 
East;  and  what  progress  has  occurred 
toward  national  political  reconciliation 
among  all  Lebanese  groups. 

And  finally,  it  declares  that  other 
countries  should  continue  to  partici- 


pate in  the  multinational  force,  that 
the  United  States  should  promote  con- 
tinuing discussions  to  bring  about  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Lebanon,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  discuss  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  replswiement  of  the 
multinational  force  by  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force. 

U.S.  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  Is  de- 
signed to  support  and  promote  impor- 
tant American  policy  objectives  in 
Lebanon.  Those  objectives  have,  from 
the  beginning,  been  essentially  three- 
fold: 

The  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces  from  Lebanon; 

A  sovereign,  independent  Lebanon 
dedicated  to  national  unity  and  able  to 
exercise  control  throughout  its  nation- 
al territory;  and 

Security  for  Israel's  northern 
border,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Israel  can  live  in  safety  and 
without  fear  of  artillery  or  rocket  at- 
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These  objectives  are  not  changing. 
They  are,  and  have  been,  a  constant  of 
U.S.  policy  and  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing over  the  last  4  weeks  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

The  insistence  of  Congress  through 
this  resolution  to  show  strong  support 
for  these  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  Leb- 
anon must  be  considered  among  the 
reasons  for  the  achievement  of  a 
ceasefire  in  Lebanon  on  Sunday.  That 
fragile  cease-fire  now  needs  strength- 
ening and  nourishing  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead:  It  remains  a  critical  time 
for  strong  American  leadership  in  Leb- 
anon. 

CONCERNS  BEING  EXPRESSED 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  broad 
support  for  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
Lebanon,  it  is  clear  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  uneasy  about  this  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  Marines  to  stay 
in  Lebanon  for  an  18-month  period. 
Many  well-motivated  arguments  have 
been  advanced  against  this  resolution: 

Some  are  expressing  constitutional 
concerns.  They  want  the  President  to 
be  forced  to  invoke  the  wars  powers 
resolution  directly; 

Others  have  political  concerns.  They 
want  to  do  nothing  and  do  not  want  to 
give  the  administration  political  cover 
for  policies  in  a  small  country  which 
are  not  well  understood  and  for  ac- 
tions in  an  extremely  complicated  po- 
litical environment  over  which  we 
have  little  control  or  influence; 

Still  others  are  concerned  over  the 
duration  of  authorization  for  troops. 
Some  want  to  put  more  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  withdraw  the 
Marines  soon;  some  do  not  want  any 
time  period  and  others  want  a  shorter 
time  period  than  18  months;  and  some 
want  only  to  get  aU  1,600  Marines  now 
in  Lebanon  out  without  consideration 
of  strategic  and  regional  interests. 


And  finally,  other  members  are  con- 
cerned about  escalation  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement. They  want  ironclad  guar- 
antees against  such  escalation  without 
further  authorization. 

Each  of  these  arguments  has  some 
merit,  but  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  on  bal- 
ance, they  should  be  rejected  and  the 
resolution  should  be  supported. 

WHY  THE  RESOLUTION  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  should  be  supported  because 
it  supports  U.S.  interests  and  it  effec- 
tively addresses  some  of  the  concerns 
being  expressed.  Six  points  should  be 
highlighted: 

First,  war  powers:  This  resolution 
does  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  and  it 
forces  the  President  to  acknowledge 
the  War  Powers  Act.  It  provides  a  sig- 
nificant historical  precedent  for  future 
executive-legislative  actions  on  deci- 
sions to  commit  troops  abroad.  Most 
Members  understandably  would  prefer 
to  see  the  President  invoke  directly 
the  war  powers  resolution.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  do  so  because  to  do  so 
would,  from  his  viewpoint,  erode  his 
constitutional  powers. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  resolu- 
tion, under  which  the  Congress  in- 
vokes the  War  Powers  Act,  is  as  far  as 
this  administration  will  go.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  wiU  sign 
this  resolution.  In  doing  so,  the  resolu- 
tion would  represent  the  most  signifi- 
cant reaffirmation  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  since  1973  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  enacted. 

On  the  war  powers  issue.  House 
Joint  Resolution  364  represents  a  com- 
promise. The  administration  wanted 
no  reference  to  the  War  Powers  Act: 
Congress  wanted  compliance  with  its 
full  procedures.  The  compromise  may 
not  be  all  some  wanted  and  what  we 
would  like,  but  it  does  represent  some 
movement  by  the  administration  on  an 
issue  on  which  all  other  administra- 
tions over  the  last  decade  have  refused 
to  budge  and  have  resisted  any  move- 
ment toward  the  prevailing  congress- 
sional  view. 

This  resolution  clearly  maintains  a 
delicate  balance  between  congressional 
control  and  executive  feasibility. 

Second,  duration  of  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  feel 
that  the  18-month  period  authorized 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  364  is  too 
long  and  too  open  ended.  On  balance, 
the  18-month  duration  period  is  better 
than  the  alternatives  being  proposed. 

A  shorter  period  sends  the  wrong 
signals,  weakens  the  American  role  in 
negotiations  both  in  Lebanon  and  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  strengthens  the 
influence  of  our  political  opponents  in 
the  Middle  East,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Syria,  and  rejectionist  forces  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Congress  simply  should  not  be  send- 
ing the  signals  of  doubt  and  indecision 
to  the  Syrians  and  the  Soviets  about 
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U.S.  intentions  and  policies  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  should  not  send  false 
signals  about  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  troops  in  Lebanon 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  sdlow 
Lebanon  to  try  to  sort  out  its  internal 
affairs,  free  of  outside  political  vetos. 

A  3-  to  6-month  period  of  authoriza- 
tion would  enable  both  the  Syrians 
and  the  Soviets  to  wait  out  the  Marine 
presence  and  free  Syria  from  serious 
negotiations  over  the  next  several 
weeks.  A  short  period  casts  doubt  on 
our  staying  power.  It  would  only 
strengthen  the  hopes  and  resolve  of 
our  adversaries. 

A  period  of  9  months  or  1  year  for 
the  authorization  would  put  this  issue 
into  American  Presidential  politics 
and  that  would  not  necessarily  pre- 
serve a  bipartisan  environment  on  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  foreign  policy 
issue. 

The  18-month  authorizations  shows 
a  determination  by  the  United  States 
to  achieve  our  objectives  in  Lebanon; 
it  helps  to  take  the  issue  out  of  domes- 
tic politics;  and  it  demonstrates  conti- 
nuity of  purpose  and  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

Members  should  remember  that, 
during  this  period  of  authorization,  a 
resolution  to  seek  the  early  withdraw- 
al of  the  Marines  can  be  advanced  by 
Congress  at  any  time.  Congress  is  not 
locked  in. 

Third,  the  Marine  presence:  By  per- 
mitting the  Marines  to  stay  in  Leba- 
non 18  months,  the  Marines  will  be 
able  to  perform  important  tasks  which 
contribute  vitally  to  U.S.  policy  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon.  The  Marines  were 
dispatched  to  Lebanon  1  year  ago  to 
participate  in  a  multinational  force  re- 
quested by  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non. This  force  was  designed: 

To  help  insure  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's sovereignty  and  authority; 

To  further  that  Government's  ef- 
forts to  assure  the  safety  of  people  in 
the  area; 

And  to  end  the  violence  which  oc- 
curred 1  year  ago  in  the  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  in  Beirut. 

Its  task  is  a  peacekeeping  mission, 
not  a  war-fighting  mission.  Its  job  is, 
not  to  take  sides  in  a  war.  but  to  pro- 
vide a  sense  of  security  for  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Lebanon  as  it 
pursues  its  national  sovereignty  and 
national  unity.  The  rules  of  engage- 
ment of  the  Marines  are  that  they  will 
defend  themselves  if  military  action 
from  any  quarter  interferes  with  their 
mission. 

The  Marines  cannot  tip  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  country  alone  and  that 
is  not  their  purpose,  but  the  Marine 
contingent  does  represent  a  key  ele- 
ment in  efforts  to  achieve  stability  in 
Lebanon. 

They  must  remain  in  order  that  di- 
plomacy has  an  opportimity  to  work. 
They,  along  with  the  other  members 
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of  the  knultlnatlonal  force— the  Ital- 
ians, th0  French,  and  the  British— are 
symbol^  of  commitment  to  a  united 
soverei^  Lebanon. 

If  th«y  were  to  be  removed,  that 
commitment  would  become  hoUow, 
U.S.  obfectlves  in  Lebanon  would  be 
unattalliable,  and  the  future  of  Leba- 
non wovUd  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Pourt^.  Impact  of  Marine  withdraw- 
al: Some  believe  that  the  Marine  con- 
tingent! under  present  circxmistances. 
should  l>e  promptly  withdrawn.  We  all 
have  sotne  misgiving  about  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  Marines  in  Lebanon. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  keeping 
that  presence  and  pushing  for  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objectives  in  Lebanon. 
The  likely  implications  of  an  early 
withdrawal  of  that  Marine  contingent 
must  be  examined. 

Lebarion:  The  Government  of  Leba- 
non womd  be  jeopardized.  If  not  lost. 
We  womd  be  abandoning  pursuit  of 
U.S.  oblectlves  in  Lebanon  which  are 
threefold: 

A  sovereign  independent  Lebanon 
dedicated  to  national  unity  and  able  to 
exercise  control  throughout  its  nation- 
al territjory;  and 

Security  for  Israel's  northern 
border,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
norther^  Israel  can  live  in  safety  and 
without  fear  of  artillery  and  rocket  at- 
tacks. 

Syria;  An  early  withdrawal  now 
would  I  e  giving  a  freer  hand  to  SjTia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  accom- 
plish tneir  own  goals  to  dominate  Leb- 
anon. Syria  now  has  the  largest  army 
in  Leba  ion,  but  it  has  refused  to  nego- 
tiate tlie  withdrawal  of  its  forces,  re- 
neging on  repeated  pledges  that  it 
would  do  so  once  the  Israelis  did.  At 
the  san  e  time,  Syria  is  using  its  lever- 
age wit:  lin  Lebanon  and  has  instigated 
politica  opposition  within  Lebanon 
and  art  led  several  factions  engaged  in 
militar^  actions  against  that  legiti- 
mate government. 

Moderate  Arab  states:  A  withdrawal 
would  ie  harmful  to  U.S.  interests  in 
all  friei  idly  and  moderate  states  in  the 


region: 


Saudi  A  rabia  would  all  be  adversely  af- 
fected )y  a  withdrawal,  and  alienated 
from  tie  United  States.  The  United 
States  would  see  its  influence  and 
prestigd  radlcaUy  reduced  throughout 
the  Mindle  East.  Friends  who  rely  on 
us  will  be  disheartened,  and  wUl  feel 
that  much  less  secure.  Moderates  in 
the  Arub  world  whom  we  are  encour- 
aging ti )  take  risks  for  peace  will  feel  it 
far  less  safe  to  do  so. 

Soviet,  Union:  Soviet  efforts  to  dis- 
rupt ov  r  diplomacy  wiU  have  scored  a 


victory 


Israel,    Egypt,    Jordan,    and 


and   radical   and   rejectionist 


elements  will  be  strengthened.  In 
short,  ^  American  efforts  for  peaceful 
solutions  are  overwhelmed  by  brute 
force,  ( ur  role  is  that  much  weakened 
everywiere.  The  Middle  East  would 
becom<  an  unchallenged  target  of  op- 
portun  ty  for  the  Soviet  Union. 


Israel:  Israel's  security  on  its  north- 
em  border  will  be  weakened  and  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  will  have 
suffered  a  setback. 

Basic  principles:  Finsdly,  at  stake  In 
Lebanon  are  some  basic  principles  of 
international  law  and  international 
morality  that  have  wider  relevance  for 
American  foreign  policy.  At  stake  is  a 
small  country's  right  to  decide  for 
itself  how  to  achieve  its  sovereign  ob- 
jectives, free  from  outside  pressure, 
threat,  or  blackmail. 

At  stake  also  is  the  principle  that 
international  disputes  should  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means,  not  by  the  use 
of  threat  or  force. 

Fifth,  limitations  on  escalation: 
House  Joint  Resolution  364  and  its 
legislative  history  also  puts  con- 
straints on  possible  future  escalation 
of  U.S.  involvement. 

First.  Public  Law  98-43,  the  Leba- 
nese Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  which  requires  statutory  author- 
ization if  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  tn  Lebanon.  This  means 
that  Congress  would  have  to  approve 
any  large  expansion  of  the  current 
marine  contingent  which  is  in  Leba- 
non or  any  new  mandate  or  role  for 
that  contingent. 

Second,  when  the  I*resident  signed 
Public  Law  98-43  on  June  27,  1983,  he 
said: 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanese  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  confirms  this  administra- 
tion's announced  intention  with  respect  to 
congressional  authorization  concerning  any 
future  substantial  expansion  in  the  number 
or  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 

And  third,  only  yesterday,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Zablocki  this  commitment: 

My  understanding  and  Intent  remain  ex- 
actly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act:  It  would  be 
my  intention  to  seek  Congressional  authori- 
zation—as contemplated  by  the  Act— if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

Congress,  thus,  wiU  maintain  its  abil- 
ity to  control  and  shape  continued 
military  involvement  in  Lebanon,  even 
during  the  18-month  period  of  author- 
ization. 

Sixth,  implication  of  the  cease-fire: 
The  September  25.  1983.  cease-fire 
shows  both  that  U.S.  determination 
pays  off  and  that  the  process  in  Leba- 
non is  working.  That  cease-fire  urgent- 
ly needs  more  time.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 364  gives  the  essential  political 
process  in  Lebanon  time  to  develop. 
That  process  is  at  a  critical  point.  An 
initial  success  has  been  achieved.  We 
must  allow  that  process  to  proceed.  It 
is  time  for  a  strong,  clear,  and  consist- 
ent commitment  to  the  task  at  hand. 

SDMMASY 

This  resolution,  then,  should  be  sup- 
ported for  the  following  reasons: 
One.  It  invokes  the  War  Powers  Act; 


Two.  It  permits  the  marines  to  stay 
in  Lebanon  long  enough  for  diplomacy 
to  work  and  to  help  achieve  stability 
in  Lebanon; 

Three.  It  gives  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  a  chance  to  continue  to  work 
for  America's  longstanding  foreign 
policy  in  he  Middle  East,  including: 

A  secure  northern  border  for  Israel; 

A  free,  united  Lebanon  without  for- 
eign troops; 

And  a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 

Four.  It  limits  escalation  of  the 
American  military  presence  and  role  in 
Lebanon  without  congressional  statu- 
tory authorization;  and 

Five.  It  allows  the  United  States 
time  to  try  to  build  on  the  success  of 
the  September  25,  1983  cease-fire. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  364.  There  are 
no  easy  answers  to  the  problems  we 
confront  in  Lebanon.  But  it  is  clear 
that  current  U.S.  policy  seeks  to 
achieve  laudable  objectives.  Until  it 
becomes  impossible  to  obtain  those  ob- 
jectives, the  United  States  should 
remain  in  Lebanon  and  use  all  instru- 
ments available  to  us  to  achieve  our 
goals. 

House  Joint  Resolution  364  does 
present  risks.  There  are  no  guarantees 
that,  if  enacted,  our  objectives  will  be 
achieved. 

If  Congress  were  to  seek  to  avoid 
this  debate  and  let  the  President  stand 
alone.  Congress  would  be  shirking  its 
responsibilities  and  its  legitimate  role 
on  the  question  of  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  power 
and  we  must  accept  the  responsibil- 
ities of  being  a  great  power.  The 
United  States  simply  cannot  walk 
away  from  its  stated  responsibilities 
and  expect  the  world  to  be  the  same 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  364. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  likely  to 
come  before  us  this  session.  House 
Joint  Resolution  364  invokes  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  authorizes  the 
continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  for  the  next  18  months. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
reservations  about  the  length  of  time 
we  are  committing  U.S.  forces  In  the 
region. 

However,  this  resolution,  as  reported 
out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  will  provide  a  clear 
indication  to  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
of  U.S.  resolve  to  find  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  hostilities  and  bring 
stability  to  Lebanon. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
U.S.  Marines  are  just  one  part  of  the 
multinational      peacekeeping      force. 
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This  multinational  force  is  playing  a 
crucial  role  in  ending  the  turmoil  and 
preventing  the  conflict  from  spreading 
to  other  nations  In  the  Middle  East. 

A  congressional  expression  of  sup- 
port for  a  continued  U.S.  role  in  the 
multinational  force  Is  vital  to  Its  suc- 
cess. It  will  demonstrate  our  determi- 
nation to  find  a  solution  which  ad- 
dresses the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
parties  involved  and  which  will  endure 
the  test  of  time. 

The  fact  that  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  congressional 
leaders  from  both  parties  may  have 
had  a  significant  Influence  In  achiev- 
ing the  current  cease-fire.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  cease-fire  will  help 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  long  before  the  18-month  time 
limit  provided  for  in  the  resolution. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
Congress  has  not  given  the  President 
an  18-month  carte  blanche.  This  legis- 
lation In  no  way  signals  any  congres- 
sional support  for  an  expanded  U.S. 
role  In  Lebanon.  It  specifically  ex- 
presses our  disapproval  of  any  unilat- 
eral U.S.  role  in  Lebanon.  Should  the 
President  try  to  Increase  the  number 
of  U.S.  troops,  expand  their  mission  in 
Lebanon,  or  alter  the  terms  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  any  way,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  come  back  before  Congress 
for  our  authorization. 

The  legislation  clearly  states  that 
our  role  is  to  support  the  MNF  and  to 
help  the  Government  of  Lebanon  re- 
store fuU  control  of  its  country. 

We  would  retain  the  right  to  with- 
draw U.S.  participation  at  any  time 
during  the  18-month  period  by  concur- 
rent resolution. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  ways  to  end  the 
conflict  so  that  the  presence  of  the 
multinational  force  is  no  longer  neces- 


sary. .„    , 

House  Joint  Resolution  364  wUl  also 
insure  Congress  its  continuing,  right- 
ful role  in  the  foreign  policy  process 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Its  defeat  wlU  almost 
surely  result  in  a  clash  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
which  could  result  in  a  diminished  for- 
eign policy  role  for  this  institution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  resolution.  Congressional 
approval  of  it  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  our  strong  commitment  to  de- 
fending our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  finding  a  just  and  lasting 
solution  to  the  conflict.* 
•  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  364).  Although  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Lebanon, 
I  certainly  share  the  concerns  of  most 
Americans  about  the  safety  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  currently  stationed  in  the 
Beirut  area. 

I   had   many   misgivings   when   the 
troops  were  initially  sent  to  Beirut  last 


year  on  their  mission.  Clearly,  one 
must  recognize  that  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  today  is  greatly  different 
than  it  was  1  year  ago.  The  current 
conditions  In  Lebanon  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Invocation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional support  and  participation  In 
our  Lebanon  policy.  The  compromise 
worked  out  this  week  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  does.  I  be- 
lieve, sufficiently  provide  for  congres- 
sional input  Into  the  development  of 
our  Lebanon  policy. 

Specifically,  the  agreement  that  was 
reached  calls  for  the  following: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
which  will  declare  that  "U.S.  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  multina- 
tional force  are  now  in  hostilities  re- 
quiring authorization  of  their  contin- 
ued presence  under  the  war  powers 
resolution." 

Congressional  approval  for  the  Ma- 
rines to  stay  up  to  an  additional  18 
months. 

Authorizes  President  Reagan  to  take 
"such  protective  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the 
multinational  force  In  Lebanon." 

Provides  a  legal  precedent  for  the 
War  Powers  Act,  which  should  help 
lay  to  rest  questions  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  value  of  this  bipartisan  compro- 
mise is  that  the  resolution  makes  it 
clear  that  Congress  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  In  the  shaping  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  Lebanon 
crisis,  the  Congress  stands  by  the  Ma- 
rines, and  their  mission.  Therefore, 
those  that  oppose  our  policy  goals  In 
Lebanon  cannot  mistake  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act  as  a  sign 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  resolve  to  stand  behind  its  commit- 
ment to  Lebanon's  democratically 
elected  government.  We  have  also 
made  it  clear  that  Congress  supports 
our  Nation's  current  policy  goals  in 
Lebanon,  which  are:  To  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  Lebanon's  pro-Western  gov- 
enunent;  to  assist  in  the  stabilization 
and  expansion  of  Lebanese  central  au- 
thority; and  to  guarantee  that  south- 
em  Lebanon  is  never  again  used  by 
outside  forces  as  a  base  for  the  oper- 
ations of  International  terrorism  or  at- 
tacks on  northem  Israel.  On  these 
points  there  is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  in  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  stable, 
pro-Westem  Lebanese  Government  is 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  alone 
against  the  hostile  factions,  or  the 
Syrians  who  still  occupy  over  half  the 
country  and  who  do  not  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Beirut  government. 
Given  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  our 
immediate  puUout  of  U.S.  forces  would 
have  disastrous  consequences.  The 
move  could  cause  the  downfall  of  the 
Gemayel  government,  and  its  replace- 


ment, by  a  Syrian  controlled  puppet 
government,  or  perhaps  even  the  out- 
right armexation  of  Lebanon  by  Syria. 
Lebanon  would  once  again  become  a 
base  for  the  operations  of  terrorist 
groups,  including  the  return  of  the 
PLO  into  the  area.  This  would  mean 
that  the  area  could  once  again  be  used 
to  launch  attacks  on  northem  Israel, 
something  which  I  find  completely  un- 
acceptable. Overall,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Marines 
would  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
by  both  our  sillies  and  adversaries.  It 
would  bring  into  question  our  ability 
to  stand  behind  our  commitments  to 
friendly  governments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  around  the  world.  In  short,  it 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates. 

I  support  this  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  because  I  feel 
that  to  prematurely  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Lebanon  would  be  to 
reward  Soviet  backed  Syrian  aggres- 
sion, and  would  cause  us  to  suffer  a  se- 
rious setback  in  our  long-term  strate- 
gic and  national  interests.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  im- 
portant resolution.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Zablocki  amendment  is  a  good  one.  It 
will  help  to  insure  that  this  resolution 
will  cause  real  Executive-congressional 
cooperation  on  the  matter  of  our 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

I  have  remained  uncommitted  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  364,  but  it  is 
no  secret  that  I  have  been  leaning 
toward  an  unfavorable  vote.  No  one 
can  be  sure  what  the  War  Powers  Act 
means,  or  how  this  resolution  actually 
affects  it.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
President,  and  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  feel  it  protects 
the  rights  and  authorities  of  all  par- 
ties, confirms  our  peacekeeping  role  in 
Lebanon,  and  expresses  our  intention 
to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

My  chief  concern  has  been  the 
safety  of  our  Marines  in  Lebanon.  The 
environment  there,  while  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  the  current  cease- 
fire, has  not  been  one  of  safety.  The 
President's  promise  to  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Zablocki  amendment 
would  seem  to  help,  but  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  our 
people,  and  the  whole  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  are  in  a  risky  posi- 
tion. 

Our  mission  in  Lebanon  is  impor- 
tant. Our  forces  are  concrete  proof  of 
our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Our  allies  have  made  similar  sacrifices. 
We  should  walk  the  extra  mile  in 
search  of  peace.  We  are  justified  in  ac- 
cepting some  extra  risk  for  that  cause. 
I  am  still  not  wholly  convinced  that 
resolution  does  any  good.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  has  become  an  im- 
portant symbol  to  our  friends  and 
allies,    especially    those    who    share 
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peacekejplng  risks  with  us.  that  we 
are  com  nitted  to  peace  seeking. 

I  shall  cast  a  nervous  vote  for  the 
resolution,  and  for  the  President  who 
has  assared  us  he  needs  it,  and  even 
for  the  ppeaker  who  has  assured  us  it 
grants  no  new  authority,  nor  blank 
check  U  the  President.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  hi  id  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  thi  issue  of  American  troops  in 
Lebanon.  It  is  my  duty  to  seriously 
questioi  the  risking  of  American  lives 
on  fore  gn  soil  in  any  but  the  most 
crucial  of  circumstances.  Peace  and 
stabllitj)  in  the  Middle  East  is  critical 
to  U.S.  i  nterests. 

The  recent  annoimcement  of  a 
cease-fife  in  Lebanon  indicates  that 
the  presence  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  has  had  a  stabiliz- 
ing effact  on  this  strife  torn  region. 
The  coifabatants  have  been  convinced 
of  our  I  determination  to  maintain 
peace  Lrl  the  Middle  East. 

House*  Joint  Resolution  364  author- 
izes tha  presence  of  U.S.  Marines  in 
LebanoH  for  18  months  and  requires 
the  President  to  submit  reports  to 
Congrei  once  every  6  months  on  the 
activltiffi  of  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping forces.  Most  important,  it 
allows  llor  the  withdrawal  of  our  Ma- 
rines ffom  Lebanon  if  there  is  an 
agreement  for  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forpes. 

The  purpose  of  peace  is  served  if  the 
Congress  declares  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  involved,  and  it  takes  an 
active  role  in  determining  U.S.  policy 
in  Leba  ion.  I  believe  that  we.  the  rep- 
resentalves  of  the  people,  by  our  in- 
volvem«nt,  will  insure  that  the  Presi- 
dent ac:s  responsibly  before  involving 
U.S.  Arned  Forces  in  foreign  disturb- 

•  Mr.  £  TARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
engaging  in  an  historic  debate  here 
today,  ■i'ortunately.  as  we  speak,  our 
Msuine!  in  Lebanon  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  cease-fire.  Our  President 
still  cor  tends  that  the  Marines  are  not 
engage<  in  combat,  although  I  am 
sure  th  sy  would  disagree.  But  at  least 
the  inminent  threat  of  physical 
danger  las  subsided  for  the  moment. 

So  he  re  we  are,  making  compromises 
about  the  degree  of  danger  our  Ma- 
rines fa  ce,  while  they  are  holed  up  at 
the  Be  rut  Airport.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
ChainrEin,  I  find  this  proposed  com- 
promi5<  quite  surreal.  We  are  giving 
the  PrKsident  a  blank  check  for  18 
months,  and  all  he  is  doing  is  admit- 
ting thit  the  situation  that  exists  in 
Lebano  i  is  one  that  should  be  covered 
by  the  '  Var  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Chairmaui,  we  all  know  that.  Of 
course  the  War  Powers  Act  should 
have  b<en  invoked.  At  the  very  latest, 
it  should  have  been  in  effect  since 
August  29  of  this  year,  when  the  first 
marine  fatalities  occurred.  But  that  is 
all  we  l  ave  asked  for.  in  return  for  our 
appro VI J  of  an  additional  18  months  of 


U.S.  combat  presence  in  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  have  been  had. 

Are  we  so  naive  that  we  believe  that 
even  if  we  do  give  the  President  a  free 
hand  in  Lebanon  for  18  months,  that 
he  will  indeed  find  a  solution  and  have 
our  Marines  home  by  March  28.  1985. 
the  end  of  the  18-month  period.  This 
is  the  same  President  that  finds  it  so 
easy  to  make  and  break  other  prom- 
ises, and  make  the  truth  whatever 
suits  him  at  the  moment.  Let  me  recall 
a  few  examples  for  you: 

First,  President  Reagan  promised  us 
that  the  United  States  was  not  en- 
gaged in  covert  activities  in  Central 
America.  This  has  proven  totally  false, 
although  I  suppose  the  activities  are 
no  longer  "covert." 

Second,  President  Reagan  promised 
us  that  the  only  reason  our  advisers 
were  in  Honduras  was  to  stop  the  flow 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  the  rebels 
in  El  Salvador.  It  is  now  clear,  and  the 
Defense  Department  has  basically  con- 
firmed, that  the  real  reason  we  are 
there  is  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Third,  the  President  promised,  as 
early  as  his  1980  campaign,  that  he 
would  pursue  arms  control  agree- 
ments. After  17  months  of  indecision, 
he  called  off  the  SALT  talks.  Al- 
though he  began  his  own  START 
talks,  no  progress  has  been  made  at  all 
on  this  front.  Remember,  this  is  the 
same  man  that  at  once  said  he 
thought  a  nuclear  war  was  surviv- 
able— he  of  course  retracted  this  state- 
ment fairly  quickly. 

Now,  why  should  we  expect  a  man 
with  that  kind  of  record  to  follow 
through  in  18  months  with  promises 
he  makes  now?  The  answer  is,  we 
should  not.  I  believe  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  get  our  U.S.  Marines  out  of 
Lebanon  immediately.  Let  us  not  wait 
18  months.  We  will  only  find  the  situa- 
tion more  difficult.* 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  364  offered  by  Messrs. 
Long  and  Obey.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  involvement  in  Lebanon,  I 
have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  Marines 
being  sent  into  that  civil  war  torn 
country  as  members  of  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  The  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  one  of  longstanding  trou- 
ble among  many  groups.  It  is  a  civil 
war  between  a  Christian  group  and  a 
number  of  Moslem  groups.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  has  any  business  in 
trying  to  impose  a  political  solution  on 
these  groups.  Nor,  do  I  believe  that 
any  nation  can  be  successful  in  work- 
ing a  political  solution  in  Lebanon. 
The  government  of  Amin  Gemayel  has 
been  steadily  losing  support,  and  must 
start  to  make  serious  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Moslem  groups. 


We  no  longer  live  in  a  world,  nor  do 
I  feel  we  ever  really  did.  where  the 
United  States  can  act  as  a  world  po- 
liceman in  quelling  disturbances.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  this,  nor, 
is  the  rest  of  the  world  willing  to  let 
the  United  States  play  this  role  any 
longer.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  our  motives  will  always  be 
treated  with  suspect  and  mistrust.  The 
trouble  in  Lebanon  has  existed  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  and  keeping  a 
contingent  of  American  Marines  there 
for  90  days  or  18  months  will  not,  in 
my  estimation,  bring  about  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  will  take  years  of  se- 
rious negotiations  and  compromises  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace. 

I  feel  that  the  U.S.  presence  in  Leba- 
non is  not  helpful  to  us  in  improving 
our  relations  with  the  various  factions 
involved  in  that  country.  The  majority 
of  the  Lebanese  Moslem  groups  feel 
that  the  United  States  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Christians  and  that  we  are  not  se- 
rious about  negotiating  a  true  peace. 
The  rival  factions  in  Lebanon  have 
long  been  at  odds  and  I  feel  that  they 
will  have  to  eventually  work  out  their 
differences  by  themselves.  F*resident 
Reagan  should  consult  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  other  countries  involved  in 
the  peacekeeping  force  and  tell  them 
of  our  intentions  to  withdraw  our 
forces. 

We  must  leave  Lebanon  before  we 
become  embroiled  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  situation,  and  before  there 
is  any  more  loss  of  American  lives. 
Many  members  of  this  body,  today,  be- 
lieve that  our  Marines  should  not  be 
in  Lebanon,  but  they  say  unfortunate- 
ly we  are  there  and  we  carmot  just 
walk  away.  But  next  time  we  should 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  get  involved. 
Well  I  say  that  for  me,  this  time  is 
next  time,  and  we  should  get  the  Ma- 
rines out  now.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Long-Obey  sub- 
stitute, it  is  not  the  best  solution,  but 
it  is  the  best  one  we  have  before  us 
today.* 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  1964,  after  telling  us  that  American 
vessels  had  been  attacked  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  the  President  came  to  Con- 
gress and  urged  us  to  pass— in  an  at- 
mosphere of  emergency— a  resolution 
"affirming  the  national  determination 
that  all  such  attacks  wiU  be  met  and 
that  the  United  States  will  continue 
its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom." The  resolution  further  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  "prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces,  to  assist  amy  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
collective  defense  treaty  requesting  as- 
sistance in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Congress  knew  the  wording  of  the 
resolution.  We  knew  that  the  naked 
words  could  be  construed  to  give  the 


President  almost  complete  sanction  to 
involve  the  United  States  militarily  in 
anything  he  considered  necessary  to 
the  national  Interest  In  Southeast 
Asia.  But  that  was  not  the  Nation's 
understanding  of  the  administration's 
intentions  in  the  summer  of  1964,  nor 
was  that  Congress  understanding  of 
the  administration's  intention. 

In  fact.  Congress  was  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  the  administration  had  no 
intention  of  enlargring  the  conflict  and 
sending  vast  numbers  of  American 
boys  to  fight  an  Asian  war. 

Congress  wtis  assured  that  the  reso- 
lution was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a 
perpetual  letter  of  credit.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  stopgap  measure  to  let 
the  world  know  that  even  though  Con- 
gress might  be  dispersed  around  the 
country  for  3  months  of  campaigning 
before  the  election  of  1964,  that  the 
President  could  respond  Immediately 
and  forcefully  as  the  situation  de- 
manded. 

So  it  was  that  Congress  passed  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  we  were  granting  or  con- 
firming vast  power  upon  the  President 
based  upon  assurances  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  use  that  power  to  expand 
the  conflict  or  to  extend  our  involve- 
ment in  it. 

On  August  12.  5  days  after  Congress 
approved  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, President  Johnson  said: 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  called  upon  us  to  do  the  job  that 
Asian  boys  should  do.  They  asked  us  to  take 
reckless  action  which  might  risk  the  life  of 
millions  and  engrulf  much  of  Asia  and  cer- 
tainly threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world.  Such  action  would  offer  no  solution 
at  all  to  the  real  problem  in  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  even  after  he  had  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  his 
pocket,  it  was  not  the  President's  iii- 
tention  to  use  it  to  expand  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Vietnam. 

But  as  we  all  know,  war  is  hell  and, 
as  we  learned,  it  is  really  hell  on  good 
intentions.  That  conflict  stretched  to  9 
years  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  used  to  justify  every  action 
taken  in  Vietnam— action  which  raised 
the  number  of  Americans  engaged 
from  a  few  htmdred  to  a  few  thousand 
to  more  than  half  a  million  and  nearly 
50.000  Americans  lost  their  lives. 

Today,  we  are  debating  a  similar  res- 
olution. We  are  told  that  the  powers  it 
grants  or  confirms  are  more  limited 
than  those  given  to  President  Johnson 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and 
on  the  surface  that  is  true. 

This  resolution  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational  force  for  only  18 
months.  There  were  no  time  con- 
straints in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  limits  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  involved  to  current  levels. 
There  was  not  such  limit  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 


This  resolution  limits  the  role  of 
U.S.  Marines  to  a  defensive  posture  in 
the  Beirut  area.  There  were  no  such 
restrictions  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  that 
these  limitations  and  restrictions  are 
nothing  more  than  good  intentions- 
like  the  ones  we  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  1964— and  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  a  war  in  the  Mideast  can 
be  just  as  hard  on  good  intentions  as  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  was. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution 
to  guartuitee  that  our  Marines  wiU 
come  home  in  18  months.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  resolution  to  guarantee 
that  the  President  will  feel  compelled 
to  abide  by  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions it  contains.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  resolution  that  guarantees  we  will 
not  slide  in  deeper  and  deeper  than  we 
ever  intended. 

It  is  not  honest  or  fair  for  us  to  pre- 
tend that  this  resolution  is  any  differ- 
ent than  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. What  we  should  be  debating 
today  is  not  time  limitations  that 
might  not  mean  anything  or  troop  lim- 
itations that  might  not  mean  any- 
thing. What  we  should  be  debating 
today  is  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
in  Lebanon  at  all. 

Our  Marines  were  sent  into  Lebanon 
on  a  peacekeeping  mission  but  there  is 
no  peace  to  keep.  They  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  war. 

If  Congress  approves  this  resolution, 
it  will  be  saying— "OK,  we  will  take  a 
piece  of  the  action  in  this  war,  but  we 
would  like  to  limit  our  involvement  to 
18  months  and  1,200  marines,  who 
won't  take  part  in  actual  combat 
unless  they  are  attswiked."  Have  we  not 
learned  that  war  is  not  like  a  game  of 
parcheesi  where  the  rules  are  printed 
on  the  box  top?  War  is  an  unpredict- 
able creature  and  you  cannot  dictate 
terms  to  it,  even  if  you  pass  a  congres- 
sional resolution.  You  are  either  in  it 
or  not  in  it. 

And  the  question  before  us  today 
should  not  be  whether  or  not  we 
would  like  the  war  in  Lebanon  to  be 
short,  sweet,  and  painless— but  wheth- 
er we  should  be  in  it  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  this  debate 
seems  to  be  centering  around  the  age 
old  question  of  what  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  is  in  situations  like  this. 

This  Congress— as  have  all  Congress- 
es before  it— correctly  wished  to  pro- 
tect its  constitutionally  mandated  re- 
sponsibility for  declaring  war. 

This  President— as  have  all  Presi- 
dents before  him— correctly  wished  to 
protect  his  constitutionally  mandated 
responsibility  to  serve  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  would  be  nice,  if  we  could  resolve 
this  question  today  and  lay  down  spe- 
cific ground  rules  so  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  would  know 
exactly  where  their  responsibilities  lay 
and  where  the  responsibilities  of  the 


other  began.  It  would  certainly  give 
the  historians  and  constitutional  law- 
yers something  to  talk  about  over 
their  wine  and  cheese  at  the  club  this 
weekend. 

But  while  we  are  pondering  this 
question  that  has  gone  unanswered  for 
200  years,  American  marines  are  sit- 
ting on  a  powder  keg  and  I  think  our 
first  responsibility  has  to  be  to  them.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  our  first  responsi- 
bility has  to  be  with  those  Ameri- 
cans—the vast  majority  of  them— who 
question  our  presence  in  a  Lebanon 
war. 

This  resolution  before  us  begs  the 
important  question— this  resolution 
says  that  since  they  are  there,  our  ma- 
rines can  stay  if  certain  conditions  are 
met.  It  does  not  raise  the  overriding 
issue:  Should  we  be  there  at  all?  For 
that  reason,  I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 
It  just  reminds  me  too  much  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.* 
*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Lebanon.  My  support 
has  three  basic  premises.  The  first  is 
the  importance  to  the  continued  secu- 
rity of  Israel  of  maintaining  our  pres- 
ence and  that  of  the  other  nations  in 
the  multination  peacekeeping  force. 
The  second  is  based  on  my  longstand- 
ing support  of  the  President  and  his 
power  as  our  Commander  in  Chief  to 
make  determinations  about  the  use  of 
our  military  forces  without  the  power 
being  usurped  by  Congress.  Finally, 
my  third  reason  for  support  of  the  res- 
olution is  based  on  a  concern  about 
the  alternative;  namely,  an  immediate 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  which 
would  place  in  jeopardy  the  security, 
even  the  lives,  of  those  troops  there 
presently. 

These  three  reasons  warrant  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  reported 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. There  are  other  reasons  also. 
Thanks  in  some  measure  to  the  cease- 
fire announced  by  Syria  this  past 
weekend,  the  door  has  been  opened 
which  may  be  followed  by  a  lasting 
and  durable  political  solution.  Our 
continued  presence  in  Lebanon  may  be 
critical  to  keeping  that  process  alive. 
To  force  a  withdrawal  could  lead  to  a 
resumption  of  fighting,  posing  an  even 
greater  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  in  the  position  of 
supporting  the  Lebanese  Army  and 
Government  until  it  reaches  a  point 
where  it  can  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
Nation's  advocacy  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  people.  The  pres- 
ence of  our  marines  has  helped  to  sta- 
bilize the  Lebanese  Government  and 
has  allowed  the  army  valuable  time  to 
develop  as  well. 

Since  the  time  this  resolution  was 
developed,  there  have  been  other  steps 
taken  to  allay  some  of  my  other  con- 
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cems.  I  tave  reservations  about  the 
18-month  commitment  of  the  troops, 
yet  as  everyone  knows,  the  18  months 
should  be]  viewed  as  a  ceiling,  not  a 
floor.  In  t^rms  of  time;  they  could  be 
withdrawn  at  any  point  prior  to  the  18 
months.  I  have  concerns  about  the  po- 
tential foi-  escalation  of  our  involve- 
ment If  we  adopt  this  resolution.  Yet, 
the  President  has  clearly  certified  to 
Congress  that  he  would  seek  specific 
congressioiial  authorizations  were  any 
increase  lli  either  the  size  or  the  role 
of  the  trcops  be  required  in  this  18- 
month  pel  lod. 

I  do  not  take  this  vote,  though,  with- 
out some  serious  concerns.  Let  us  not 
forget  that,  all  told,  our  marines  have 
been  there  for  almost  1  year.  When 
they  first  went  in,  it  was  for  a  specific 
reason— t^  help  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  PLO  from  Lebanon— a  process  I 
had  the  privilege  to  see  firsthand 
while  on  m  official  visit.  Later,  they 
returned  In  a  less  specific  role,  but  in 
response  -o  the  barbaric  massacre  of 
Palestinians  by  Phalangist  militiamen 
and  the  lears  about  the  stability  of 
the  goveriment.  It  was  then  that  the 
establishi^ent  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  was  established. 

Today,  tve  have  nearly  12,000  Navy 
and  Mau-ijie  personnel  deployed  off- 
shore and  onshore  in  Lebanon.  These 
include  1J600  marines  in  the  always 
precarious  position  near  the  Beirut 
Airport.  As  the  fighting  intensified  be- 
tween Dr^ze  and  Syrian-backed  forces, 
Isurines  found  themselves  as 
compared  to  peacekeepers, 
brave  marines  were  killed, 
jn  after  by  two  others,  sud- 
ive  of  fear  began  to  envelop 
our  Natibn  over  what  the  precise 
present  aid  future  roles  of  the  ma 
rines  would  be  in  this  new  warcharged 
climate. 

The  neid  to  be  clear  as  to  the  pre 
else  roleslof  our  marines  in  Lebanon 
both  tod*'  and  tomorrow  is  absolutely 
vital  for  me  American  people  to  know, 
for  the  marines  in  Lebanon  do  not 
want  to  auffer  from  the  same  percep- 
tion problem  as  our  forces  did  in  Viet- 
nam. Thii  legislation  should  help  clar- 
ify the  siquation  as  to  not  only  the  role 
of  our  forces  but  also  the  duration  of 
our  commitment. 

I  am  persuaded  today  to  vote  for 
this  resolution  because  it  is  important 
to  the  sec  urity  of  Israel  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  1  tulitary  presence  in  Lebanon, 
the  leaders  and  people  of 
Israel,  much  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  lile  to  see  the  cease-fire,  an- 
this  past  weekend,  hold  up. 
as  the  American  Israel 
Public  Aifairs  Committee  points  out, 
Syria's  ricord  in  Lebanon  leaves  one 
apprehensive  about  their  ability  to 
honor  a  <  ease-fire.  They  have  been  re- 
for  the  attacks  on  the  multi- 
peacekeeping  forces;  they 
have  fostbred  unrest  and  open  warfare 
in  Leban  in  aimed  at  destabilizing  the 
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government.  Syria  can  continue  to  be 
the  aggressor  In  Lebanon,  thanks  to 
the  generous  support  they  receive 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  therefore 
imperative,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
Lebanon  be  able  to  attain  independ- 
ence and  Israel  remain  strong.  Only  a 
continued  American  military  and  dip- 
lomatic presence  In  Lebanon  can  ac- 
complish this. 

I  am  distressed  over  the  casualties 
we  have  already  Incurred  in  Lebanon 
and  fervently  hope  that  there  wUl  be 
no  more  bloodshed.  I  believe  the  con- 
tinued U.S.  military  presence  in  Leba- 
non may  contribute  to  the  political 
and  diplomatic  solution  we  all  want 
for  Lebanon.  I  believe  an  immediate 
withdrawal  will  precipitate  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves  and  may  embroil  us 
in  a  fsu-  deeper  conflict  with  far  great- 
er consequences  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. House  Joint  Resolution  364  is  the 
most  sensible  road  for  the  Congress  to 
travel  on.  It  Invokes  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  permits  the  continued  pres- 
ence and  action  by  U.S.  Marines  for  18 
months,  but  would  allow  for  a  shorter 
duration.  It  is  legislation  which  re- 
spects the  extreme  sacrifice  made  by 
the  four  marines  who  have  died  for  a 
principle.  To  withdraw  would  be  to 
make  their  sacrifice  in  vain. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  in  which  it  was  devel- 
oped and  presented  to  us.  It  is  a  com- 
promise, yet  it  honors  the  basic  integ- 
rity of  ouj"  involvement  in  Lebanon.  It 
may  prove  to  be  the  legislative  archi- 
tect of  a  lasting  peace  in  Lebanon 
which,  if  true,  would  make  this  one  of 
the  legislative  milestones  of  this  or 
any  other  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
young  Congressman,  I  watched  as  the 
older,  wiser,  and  more  experienced 
hands  handled  Vietnam;  and  today  I 
am  seeing  and  hearing  the  same 
things  about  Lebanon.  The  pattern  is 
the  same. 

First,  we  send  the  marines. 

Then  we  send  ships  to  support  the 
marines. 

And  then  we  send  an  aircraft  carrier 
to  support  the  ships  and  marines. 

And  now  the  battleship  New  Jersey 
has  been  sent  there  to  support  every- 
thing else. 

All  of  these  things  are  investments, 
and  once  heavy  investments  of  blood 
and  treasure  are  made,  the  demand  is 
to  follow  it  with  more  to  prove  the  in- 
vestment. 

Five  marines  are  dead  in  Lebanon 
and  43  have  been  wounded.  As  we 
debate,  in  the  passing  of  a  second,  it 
could  be  10  and  86. 

Shows  of  force,  if  they  do  not  work, 
are  followed  by  the  application  of 
force;  and  if  these  do  not  gain  what  is 
desired,  the  temptation  is  to  apply  just 
a  little  more  force  to  gain  what  is  just 
out  of  reach. 


And  soon  a  battalion  or  a  regiment  is 
a  brigade  and  a  division. 

And  thus  does  a  peacekeeping  force 
become  an  army  at  war. 

They  say  we  have  allies  there  whom 
we  cannot  let  down.  We  had  allies  at 
the  outset  in  Vietnam,  but  who  bore 
the  burden? 

The  compromise  we  are  offered  is  no 
compromise  because  there  is  so  much 
room  to  take  these  same  steps  up  the 
ladder,  to  up  the  ante.  There  are  far 
too  many  "unlesses"  and  "imtils"  in 
what  is  offered. 

The  War  Powers  Act  Is  a  proper  law 
and  the  compromise  erodes  it.  The 
United  States  has  no  business  being  in 
Lebanon,  a  land  that  has  known  no 
peace  since  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
this  is  what  this  body  should  say  with- 
out mincing  words. 

We  have  a  War  Powers  Act.  We 
passed  it  after  due  consideration  for 
just  such  situations.  Now  let  us  use  it 
and  live  by  it.» 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  presence  of  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  with  U.S. 
Marines  is  preventing  a  much  wider 
civil  war  and  is  facilitating  the  possi- 
bility that  a  peaceful  solution  can  be 
found  in  Lebanon.  Today,  I  supported 
the  Long-Obey  substitute  to  the  joint 
resolution  invoking  the  war  powers 
resolution  and  authorizing  U.S.  forces 
in  Lebanon.  It  allows  their  continued 
presence,  but  also  provides  periodic 
congressional  review. 

The  resolution  brought  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  the  floor 
gives  the  President  too  much  time  to 
keep  the  troops  In  Lebanon  without  a 
congressional  review.  If  the  rule  would 
have  allowed  for  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  marines  for  6  months.  In- 
stead of  18  months,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  resolution. 

It  is  right  for  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  to  be  in  Lebanon 
to  try  to  bring  peace  to  the  region.  I 
have  hoped  this  administration  would 
try  to  get  more  countries  to  commit 
peacekeeping  forces  there.  It  is  needed 
as  a  counterweight  to  Syria,  which  has 
never  recognized  a  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment and  which  clearly  harbors  ambi- 
tions for  a  "Greater  Syria."  The 
recent  deaths  of  the  four  marines 
would  not  have  happened  if  Syria  had 
not  been  aiding  its  Lebanese  allies 
with  Soviet  weapons.  The  United 
States  cannot  walk  away  from  this 
challenge  from  Syria,  and  indirectly 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  I  would  oppose  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  the  marines  if  the  ad- 
ministration were  opposing  efforts  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment. In  that  case,  the  marines 
would  be  there  forever  since  the 
present  Government,  whUe  enjoying 
increasing  popular  support,  is  still  to 
narrowly  based.  The  Reagan  adminis- 


tration. In  Lebanon— unlike  in  El  Sal- 
vador—has said  it  would  support  nego- 
tiations which  would  broaden  the  base 
of  the  Government  and  bring  about 
national  reconciliation.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  the  marines  had  been  vital  In 
bringing  the  Syrians  and  their  Leban- 
eses  allies,  first,  to  a  cease-fire  and, 
second,  to  the  negotiating  table. 

However,  and  this  is  a  big  however, 
we  do  not  know  If  It  is  going  to  work. 
The  divisions  in  Lebanese  society  are 
very  deep.  Hatred  has  been  intensified 
in  the  on/off  civil  wax  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  decade.  Every  major 
and  minor  religious  group  has  its  own 
or  two  or  three  different  private  mili- 
tia. In  a  population  just  over  2  million, 
there  are  700,000  military  weapons  in 
private  hands. 

I  support  steps  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  encourage  broad-based  ne- 
gotiations. I  think  most  Members  of 
Congress  do.  But  the  Constitution  and 
the  war  powers  resolution  say  that 
Congress  is  an  equal  psuiiner  in  all  de- 
cisions that  bring  American  troops 
into  a  foreign  war. 

The  Long-Obey  substitute  is  not 
only  good  law,  but  it  is  good  policy.  I 
would  have  given  the  President  a  little 
more  flexibility  by  voting  for  6 
months,  but  there  is  flexibUity  in  this 
substitute.  As  long  as  the  President 
can  either  certify  that  there  is  a  cease- 
fire in  place  and  that  negotiations  are 
continuing,  or  Invoke  the  war  powers 
resolution,  the  marines  can  stay. 

If  he  invokes  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, then  there  are  60  days  for  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to 
openly  debate  the  continued  presence 
of  the  marines.  Congress  then  can 
decide,  based  on  the  circumstances  at 
that  time  whether  to  authorize  contin- 
ued deployment.  If  the  President  certi- 
fies that  a  cease-fire  is  in  effect,  then 
the  mutually  agreed  policy  is  continu- 
ing to  work  and  there  is  no  need  for  a 
congressional  review. 

I  hope  the  administration  succeeds 
with  its  efforts.  If  they  do,  I  am  sure 
all  the  American  people  will  applaud. 
But  if  they  do  not,  if  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  marines  only  leads  to 
more  American  deaths  without  any 
movement  toward  a  resolution,  then 
we,  in  Congress,  must  be  able  to  decide 
if  the  marines  should  come  home. 
Only  the  Long-Obey  substitute  pro- 
vides that  opportunity.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  364. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
the  careful  and  judicious  weighing  of 
executive  and  legislative  interests 
which  the  resolution  represents,  but 
also  because  of  the  sensible  limitations 
which  it  reinforces  on  the  risks  to 
which  our  Marine  contingent  may  be 
subjected  in  Lebanon. 

The  lives  of  those  Americans  should 
be  paramount  in  our  consideration. 


whatever  one's  position  on  the  war 
powers  Issue. 

For  me,  however,  the  resolution  of 
the  war  powers  question  is  clear. 

The  Congress  has  the  unchallenged 
constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
the  expenditures  of  our  Government. 

It  has  similarly  unquestioned  au- 
thority to  declare  war. 

The  war  powers  resolution  imple- 
ments this  authority  in  a  clearly  per- 
missible way  when  it  restricts  the 
period  during  which  appropriated 
funds  are  available  to  pay  for  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  overseas  In  hostil- 
ities or  situations  where  hostilities  are 
imminent. 

Under  the  framework  of  the  war 
powers  resolution— which  House  Reso- 
lution 364  recognizes  and  upholds— 
open-ended  commitments  are  not  pos- 
sible because  Congress  has  limited 
their  duration  and  asserted  the  right 
to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  process  that 
would  continue  to  put  the  lives  of  our 
Armed  Forces  on  the  line. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  Member  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  does  not  have 
some  reservations  about  the  position 
in  which  the  marines  now  find  them- 
selves in  Lebanon. 

Some  believe  18  months  is  too  long  a 
conunitment,  but  as  we  all  know,  Con- 
gress could  further  restrict  that  period 
by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  President  is  conscious  of  this 
and  will,  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
speaks  with  a  strong  voice  on  the 
matter,  respond  to  developments  in 
ways  that  satisfy  congressional  con- 
cerns. 

Certainly  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution provide  particular  restrictions- 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
President— on  the  role  of  our  peace- 
keeping forces,  the  conditions  of  their 
continued  presence  in  Lebanon,  and 
clear  requirements  for  congressional 
approval  of  any  expanded  role  for  U.S. 
Forces. 

This  resolution  represents  a  major 
assertion  of  sensible  congressional  con- 
trol over  a  perilous  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  overseas. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
cooperative  partnership  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches— 
the  kind  of  shared  decisionmaking  the 
war  powers  resolution  was  designed  to 
achieve. 

I  applaud  this  very  significant  ac- 
complishment. 

It  should  not  only  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's influence  in  efforts  to  achieve  a 
lasting  Lebanese  peace  but  serve  as  an 
excellent  precedent  for  future  applica- 
tions of  the  war  powers  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  during  the  1960's  I  was  fre- 
quently a  vocal  critic  of  my  own  ad- 
ministration's involvement  and  poli- 
cies in  Southeast  Asia.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  voted  against  every 
appropriation  of  funds  which  kept  us 


embroiled  in  that  unfortunate,  divisive 
war.  At  first,  mine  was  a  very  unpopu- 
lar commitment.  Patriotism  was  de- 
fined in  extremely  narrow  terms,  and 
many  of  my  own  values  and  convic- 
tions were  called  into  question. 

I  continued  my  opposition,  however, 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  negotia- 
tion is  the  proper  vehicle  for  resolving 
conflicts.  When  I  returned  to  Congress 
in  the  early  1970's,  I  supported  the 
passage  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  not 
because  I  believed  it  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
achieving  peace  or  relieving  tensions, 
but  because  I  believed  that  Congress 
should  have  a  substantial  role  in  any 
military  confrontation.  War,  under 
whatever  euphemism,  is  deadly  and 
destructive;  war  is  not  to  be  engaged  in 
without  deep  and  penetrating  exami- 
nation. 

For  over  1  year  now,  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines have  been  a  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  (MNF)  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
At  first,  the  marines  were  there  to 
secure  the  evacuation  of  the  Palestini- 
an Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  But 
after  the  MNF,  consisting  also  of 
French  and  Italian  troops,  left  in  mid- 
September,  1982.  chaos  erupted.  On 
September  14,  the  President-elect  of 
Lebanon,  Bashir  Gemayel,  was  assassi- 
nated; on  September  15,  Israeli  troops 
began  to  enter  the  former  PLO  strong- 
hold in  West  Beirut;  and  between  Sep- 
tember 16  and  18.  several  hundred  Pal- 
estinians, and  some  Lebanese  civilians, 
were  massacred  by  Christian  Phalan- 
gist forces  in  two  refugee  camps, 
which  were  under  nominal  Israeli  con- 
trol. 

On  September  20.  I»resident  Reagan 
announced  that  a  force  of  1.200  ma- 
rines would  return  to  Beirut,  along 
with  3.600  other  military  personnel 
from  Prance  and  Italy.  These  forces 
returned  on  September  29.  with  each 
responsible  for  a  particular  section  of 
Beirut.  The  U.S.  Marines  are  concen- 
trated near  the  Beirut  Airport.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1983.  100  British  personnel  were 
added  to  the  MNF. 

The  administration  has  continued  to 
work  with  the  Lebanese  Government 
and  others  to  negotiate  the  withdraw- 
al of  all  foreign  troops  in  Lebanon,  fa- 
cilitatmg  the  self-determination  of  the 
Lebanese.  There  has  been  some  nomi- 
nal success.  An  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  with  Israel  on  condition  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Syrian  troops.  Syria 
refused  to  withdraw  under  these 
terms.  Meanwhile  other  factions  con- 
tinue their  aggression. 

On  August  29,  1983,  the  first  of  sev- 
eral U.S.  marines  was  killed  in  action. 
This  violence  severely  altered  Ameri- 
can popular  support  for  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Marines,  even  as  a  peace- 
keeping force,  in  Lebanon.  The  reac- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  American 
people  underlines  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  fully  explain  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  forces  in  Lebanon,  in- 
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eluding  tlielr  mission,  role,  and  dura- 
tion of  sU  y. 

In  negqtiatlons  with  Congress  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  administration 
regrettably  has  attempted  to  narrowly 
define  thi  role  of  Congress  as  outlined 
by  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  War 
Powers  Aft  was  an  attempt  to  insure 
congressional  involvement  in  any  com- 
mitment 0f  the  U.S.  military  in  inter- 
national hostUities.  It  is  a  wise  provi- 
sion. Th4  60-day  trigger  stipulation, 
prohibiting  the  continued  commit- 
ment of  I  troops  unless  approved  by 
Congress,:  permits  full  and  complete 
consideration  of  a  military  involve- 
ment wh^h  could  potentially  lead  to 
more  bloodshed.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
avoid  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion; 60  days  would  provide  the  admin- 
istration fcmple  time  to  fully  explain 
Its  positidn  and  provide  Congress  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to 
base  a  de<  ision. 

While  I  am  not  fully  cognizant  of  all 
the  facts  in  this  situation,  I  suspect 
that  Congress  will  ultimately  support 
our  conti  lued  presence  in  Lebanon  as 
long  as  t^e  marines  are  preceived  as  a 
stabilizing  force  and  a  negotiated 
peace  appears  eminent.  Important  ne- 
gotiations involving  U.S.  emissary 
Robert  IIcFarlane,  the  Saudis,  the 
Syrians,  i  he  Dnize,  and  other  groups 
are  pro<  eeding  in  Damascus  and 
Cyprus.  ^  /hUe  Congress,  as  stipulated 
by  the  W  ir  Powers  Act,  should  remain 
a  full  pa-tner,  we  must  also  exercise 
patience^We  must  permit  negotiations 
to  contin^ie;  we  cannot  undermine  the 
administi  ation's  attempts  at  negotia- 
tions. 

For  thi;se  reasons,  I  felt  that  the 
provision!  of  the  substitute  offered 
would  provide  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  Congress  to  be  involved  and 
the  need  to  continue  efforts  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  It  would  have  provided 
a  flexibil;  ty  that  this  rapidly  changing 
situation  requires.  Without  this  com- 
promise, we  in  Congress  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  keep  close  watch  on  progress 
in  this  area  and  be  prepared,  if 
needed,  t )  take  action  in  the  future. 

But  we  have  had  a  vigorous  debate 
today  and  I  think  that  the  message 
has  been  delivered  that  we  are  watch- 
ing the  situation  closely.  In  spite  of 
my  earli(  r  position  I  will  support  the 
passage  (if  this  resolution  as  a  sign  of 
my  support  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Lebanon.  I  encourage  the 
Presideni  to  continue  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  war-torn  Leba- 
non. I  aLio  encourage  the  President  to 
continue,  as  outlined  yesterday  in  his 
letter  to  Congress,  to  work  with  us  so 
that  tog<  ther  we  may  develop  a  cohe- 
sive poli(  y  supported  by  the  American 
people  aid  aimed  at  resolving  one  of 
the  man,^  complexities  of  the  Middle 
East.* 

•  Mr.  VACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  w(!  are  considering  one  of  the 
most  imjortant  foreign  policy  meas- 


ures that  we  will  take  up  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  364.  to  provide  for  contin- 
ued participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  for  an  18-month  period. 
While  I  am  unsure  how  long  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  marines  to  remain  in 
Lebanon,  I  believe  we  should  support 
this  resolution  because  the  President 
has  determined  that  it  is  In  the  for- 
eign policy  interest  of  the  United 
States  for  the  marines  to  continue 
their  peacekeeping  role. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I 
about  the  loss  of  American  life  and 
limb  in  Lebanon.  Many  of  the  Marines 
in  that  country  today  were  stationed 
at  the  Marine  base  in  my  district. 
Camp  Pendleton,  at  some  point  in 
their  careers. 

I  am  committed  to  seeing  our  troops 
leave  Lebanon  as  soon  as  possible  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  However, 
we  must  not  remove  our  marines  from 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world  if  it 
would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  world 
peace.  Lebanon  must  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  itself  as  a  free  and 
democratic  nation.  In  addition,  every 
oil-consuming  nation  understands  the 
sensitive,  strategic,  and  economic  im- 
portance of  Lebanon  and  its  neigh- 
bors. For  these  reasons,  we  must 
remain  an  active  participant  in  Leba- 
non until  a  lasting,  peaceful  settle- 
ment can  be  attained. 

The  terms  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  are  reasonable  and  represent 
a  bipartisan  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress.  It  deserves 
the  strong  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.* 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  in  the  debate  that  should 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  when 
U.S.  forces  were  first  committed  to  the 
quagmire  in  Lebanon.  This  is  the 
debate  that  should  have  taken  place 
when  it  became  clear  that  what  had 
been  announced  as  a  short-term  com- 
mitment had  become  open  ended,  and 
when  it  had  become  equally  apparent 
that  the  dangers  of  that  commitment 
were  growing  with  each  passing  day. 

Last  June,  I  offered  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Lebanon.  The  month  before  that,  I 
wrote  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
ask  why  the  war  powers  resolution  did 
not  apply  to  Lebanon.  I  was  told  that 
my  question  was  valid,  that  my  con- 
cerns were  well  founded,  but  that  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  invoke  the 
resolution  unless  there  was  some  kind 
of  crisis.  But  I  felt  that  the  only  time 
when  the  Congress  could  reasonably 
consider  the  issues  was  in  a  time  of  rel- 
ative calm— a  time  when  we  would  not 
be  presented  with  a  demand  for  na- 
tional unity  in  the  face  of  danger.  I 
was  right.  In  the  months  since  I  raised 
the  issue,  Israel  has  withdrawn  from 


its  positions  in  and  around  Beirut, 
which  set  off  the  fighting  that  has 
cost  the  lives  of  four  U.S.  marines,  a 
niunber  of  their  French  compatriots, 
and  brought  additional  casualties  to 
the  Italian  forces  in  Beirut.  And  sure 
enough,  in  the  heat  of  the  crisis,  we 
are  told  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 
Congress  to  insist  on  a  withdrawal, 
getting  out  of  the  conflict.  We  are  told 
that  there  must  be  unity  and  support 
for  the  President.  And,  so,  in  this 
crisis,  the  debate  does  not  center  on 
the  real  issue  at  all,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  I*resldent's 
policy.  Today  we  are  not  talking  about 
how  realistic  that  policy  is,  and  \?e  are 
not  talking  about  how  attainable  it  is. 
We  are  not  talking  about  how  possible 
it  really  is  for  this  country  to  settle 
centuries  of  feuds  and  religious  strife 
with  a  handful  of  marines  who  are 
pinned  down  to  the  Beirut  Airport. 
But  that  is  in  fact  the  issue.  That  is  in 
fact  we  ought  to  be  discussing.  If  we 
had  discussed  this  question  in  May  or 
June,  when  I  vainly  tried  to  bring  it  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  House,  that 
issue  could  have  been  addressed  head 
on,  and  with  dispassion. 

Even  though  the  conditions  today 
are  not  conducive  to  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  issue,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  it. 

Reality  compels  us  to  recognize  that 
the  conflict  in  Lebanon  today  is  a  civil 
war.  The  President  says  so.  and  every 
other  observer  says  so  as  well.  Any 
military  step  the  marines  take,  even  in 
self-defense,  puts  the  United  States  on 
one  side  or  another  of  that  civil  war. 
How  can  it  be  in  our  interest  to  take 
sides  in  such  a  conflict,  when  our  role 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  peacekeeper? 
But  the  situation  is  more  complex 
than  a  mere  civil  war.  It  involves  feuds 
between  towns  and  other  towns,  fami- 
lies and  other  families,  that  go  back 
for  generations.  It  involves  religious 
warfare  that  goes  back  centuries,  and 
includes  disputations  between  Mos- 
lems and  Moslems,  Christians  and 
Christians,  and  each  against  the  other. 
It  involves  the  feudal,  generations-old 
conflicts  and  blood  feuds  of  warlords 
of  one  kind  or  another.  And  it  is  a  con- 
test for  the  sharing  of  govenmiental 
power  among  competing  factions.  But 
that  is  not  all.  The  situation  in  Leba- 
non is  complicated  by  the  presense  of 
Syria  and  Syrian  forces,  who  enjoy  the 
financial  and  military  support  of  the 
Soviets.  Furthermore,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  Israel  has  estab- 
lished new  settlements  that  it  does  not 
under  any  circumstance  intend  to 
abandon.  In  both  the  north  and  south 
of  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel  have 
consolidated  their  positions.  The  only 
part  of  Lebanon  that  could  be  said  to 
be  in  government  control  is  perhaps 
parts  of  the  town  of  Beirut.  The  rest  is 
contested  territory,  or  held  by  Syria, 
or  Lebanon,  or  one  kind  of  religious 
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faction  or  another,  or  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization— the  rem- 
nants of  which  are  under  SjT^an  con- 
trol. In  the  midst  of  this  quagmire  sit 
2,000  marines,  and  about  an  equal 
nimiber  of  Italian  and  French  peace- 
keepers. Among  the  peacekeepers 
themselves,  there  is  not  even  clear 
agreement  on  what  to  do,  let  alone 
any  kind  of  unified  command  struc- 
ture. These  forces  are  merely  plrmed 
into  their  respective  areas,  hoping  not 
to  become  targets  of  one  faction  or  an- 
other—unable to  take  aggressive 
action  against  those  that  threaten 
them,  unable  to  leave,  and  unable 
safely  to  stay  still,  and  unable  to  rely 
on  clearly  unified  governments  behind 
them. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  United 
States,  of  all  the  combatants  in  Leba- 
non, has  the  least  idea  of  what  it 
wants  and  how  to  achieve  its  goals. 

The  Gemayel  government  knows 
what  it  wants,  and  that  is  to  survive 
with  a  continued  domination  of  the 
government  by  its  own  Christian  fac- 
tions. The  Druze  know  what  they 
want,  and  that  is  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  government  any  more,  and  to 
hold  sway  in  their  traditional  areas. 
The  Shiite  Moslems  'mow  what  they 
want,  and  that  is  to  increase  their 
share  of  power  in  any  coalition  govern- 
ment, while  not  giving  too  much  to 
the  Dnize  who  are  their  allies  now  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  opposing  Ge- 
mayel. Syria  knows  what  it  wants,  and 
that  is  to  dominate  Lebanon.  Israel 
knows  what  it  wants  and  that  is  to 
slice  off  and  hold  onto  a  piece  of 
southern  Lebanon.  But  the  United 
States  does  not  know  what  it  wants 
from  any  of  these  contenders,  nor  do 
we  have  any  plan  to  achieve  whatever 
it  is  that  we  want. 

For  example,  we  say  that  we  want 
foreign  forces  to  leave  Lebanon,  but 
we  do  not  appear  prepared  to  ask 
Israel  to  leave  the  areas  that  it  has  oc- 
cupied and  substantially  fortified.  We 
say  that  we  want  the  Syrians  to  leave, 
but  their  condition  for  leaving  is  of 
course  for  Israel  to  get  out,  which  is 
not  about  to  happen.  What  we  should 
ask  ourselves  is  how  the  marines  sit- 
ting at  the  Beirut  Airport  are  going  to 
break  that  impasse. 

Likewise,  the  administration  says 
that  it  wants  a  government  of  national 
reconciliation  in  Lebanon,  but  has  in- 
tervened—or is  perceived  as  having  in- 
tervened—in behalf  of  the  Gemayel 
government,  which  has  not  been  inter- 
ested in  reconciliation  at  all,  at  least 
up  until  recently,  and  there  is  consid- 
erable question  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  any  interest  in  reconciliation  even 
now. 

And  we  must  ask  ourselves— most 
importantly  of  all.  what  is  our  policy  if 
the  marines  are  attacked?  What  would 
we  do  in  the  event  that,  say.  our  ships 
off  the  shore  of  Lebanon  were  at- 
tacked by   antiship  missiles  that  we 
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know  to  be  in  Lebanon,  and  well 
within  range  of  those  ships?  We 
cannot  slide  by  with  the  assumption— 
the  pious  hope,  really,  that  nobody 
would  dare  attack  our  forces.  Such  a 
hope  is  self-delusion.  We  have  to  ask 
the  hard  question  now,  because  we  are 
responsible  for  the  consequences  later. 
If  the  continued  presence  of  the  ma- 
rines leads  to  a  wider,  deeper,  more 
tragic  conflict.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, if  we  had  a  son  in  Beirut,  would 
we  be  willing  that  he  die  for  whatever 
cause  it  is  we  are  being  asked  to  en- 
dorse here  today? 

The  questions  are  many,  and  the  an- 
swers few.  That  alone  is  reason 
enough  not  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 
We  would  be  writing  a  blank  check  to 
cover  a  blank  policy,  a  policy  that  no 
one  can  define  or  explain,  and  a  policy 
for  which  no  one  has  an  identifiable 
strategy.  We  would  be  endorsing  end- 
less risks  and  setting  the  conditions 
for  an  endless  involvement  in  what 
has  been  an  endless  conflict.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  resolution,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it,  in  the  name  of 
commonsense,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  today  risking 
their  lives  in  a  cause  that  not  one  of  us 
can  explain,  understand,  or  reasonably 
defend.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  in  the  name  of 
national  unity,  I  say,  the  real  threat  to 
national  unity  would  be  a  wider  and 
deeper  involvement.  The  Nation  would 
not  long  support— if  indeed  it  does 
today— a  policy  that  sacrificed  Ameri- 
can lives  in  the  civil  and  feudal  wars  of 
another  country.  To  those  who  say 
that  we  are  being  given  a  compromise, 
I  say  that  this  can  be  no  compromise- 
not  when  the  resolution  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  granting  of  war 
powers  to  the  President,  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  supposedly  bound 
up  in  promises  and  limits.  It  is  not  a 
compromise.  It  is  a  gift  of  power.  Our 
only  real  choice  is  either  to  stay  in 
Lebanon,  with  all  the  risk  that  it  im- 
plies, or  to  get  out.  Nothing  I  have 
seen  or  heard  to  date  tells  me  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  stay.  I  oppose 
the  resolution,  and  say  that  we  ought 
to  get  our  troops  out  of  the  middle  of 
this  quagmire.  Let  me  add  that  we 
should  not  confine  our  questions  to 
Lebanon,  for  the  President  is  commit- 
ting the  United  States  to  military  ad- 
ventures elsewhere— Central  Ameri- 
can, to  be  specific. 

We  are  engaged  in  so-called  maneu- 
vers in  Honduras  that  amount  to  an 
occupation  of  that  country.  We  are 
turning  that  area  into  a  battleground. 
And  for  what?  Do  we  insist  on  demo- 
cratic government,  on  reform,  on  jus- 
tice? No;  our  forces  are  there  to  pre- 
serve a  status  quo  that  not  one  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  live  under,  if  we 
were  ordinary  citizens  of  that  area. 
The  administration  misled  Congress 
when  it  talked  about  a  limited  conmiit- 
ment  in  Lebanon.  It  is  misleading  us 


today  when  it  claims  that  we  are  on  a 
routine,  limited  training  exercise  in 
Honduras,  or  that  we  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  Central  American 
tunnel.  It  may  be  too  late  In  the  day  to 
ask  the  questions  that  should  have 
been  asked  about  Lebanon.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  too  late  to  ask  questions 
about  Central  America.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  Congress  is  permitting 
the  administration  to  start  fires,  when 
there  are  not  enough  fire  engines  to 
go  around,  and  when  our  constituents 
have  the  deepest  concerns  and  reserva- 
tions about  the  whole  matter— and 
worse,  when  we  ourselves  know  that 
the  administration  has  misled  us.  We 
have  every  reason  to  lack  confidence. 
We  have  every  reason  to  reject  this  so- 
called  compromise.  I  urge  that  the 
House  vote  this  resolution  down,  and 
let  us  bring  the  marines  out  of  the 
quagmire  that  have  been  in  for  better 
than  1  year,  with  no  end  in  sight,  and 
the  dangers  growing  apace.* 
*  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  which  permits  American  marines 
to  remain  in  Lebanon  for  up  to  18 
months. 

I  do  so  knowing  the  House  leader- 
ship and  the  President  have  worked 
hard  to  forge  this  compromise  resolu- 
tion, which  they  sincerely  believe  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Nation.  I  do 
so  even  though  I  supported  the  origi- 
nal commitment  of  marine  units  to 
Lebanon  in  the  spirit  of  preserving  the 
peace.  But,  above  all,  I  do  so  because  it 
hEis  become  apparent  that  our  role  of 
peacekeeper  has  become  impossible. 

The  marines  came  to  Lebanon  a  year 
ago  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gemayel 
government  with  the  most  noble  goal: 
Keep  the  various  warring  factions 
apart  long  enough  to  give  negotiators 
time  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

The  administration  talked  in  terms 
of  the  marines  remaining  in  Lebanon 
for  just  a  few  weeks.  It  has  now  been  a 
year  and  where  are  we  now? 

The  Israelis  have  withdrawn  to  a  rel- 
atively safe  area  south  of  the  Alawi 
River,  leaving  the  American  marines 
and  their  French  and  Italian  counter- 
parts in  the  middle  of  a  rapidly  dete- 
riorating military  situation. 

The  promise  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  Lebanese  war  has  fsuled 
and  all  sides  in  the  fighting  are  pessi- 
mistic it  will  ever  happen. 

The  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  has  been  unable  to  keep  the  war- 
ring sides  apart.  We  have  failed  in  our 
mission  to  keep  the  peace  because  the 
combatants  themselves  want  no  peace. 

Four  American  marines  have  paid 
with  their  lives  and,  I  fear,  more  will 
be  killed  as  the  fighting  intensifies.  It 
is  apparent  the  marines  were  not 
merely  caught  in  the  cross-fire  be- 
tween Christians  and  Moslems.  They 
were  themselves  targets  of  Dnize  artil- 
lery. 
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In  the|  last  10  days,  we  have  system- 
atically escalated  our  involvement  in 
the  Letianese  wax  by  shelling  Dmze 
position*  that  are  not  directly  threat- 
ening our  troops.  We  have  changed 
oxir  polipy  for  the  third  time,  and  our 
latest  stance  paves  the  way  for  an 
even  deeper  military  involvement. 

It  Is  tfue  that  the  current  cease-fire 
is  reason  for  hope;  however,  history  in- 
dicates that  any  cease-fire  in  Lebanon 
Is  short-Uved.  In  fact,  over  the  last  10 
years  tliere  have  been  numerous  cease- 
fires but  they  average  only  a  few 
weeks  in  duration.  Unfortunately, 
there  ia  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  cuitent  cease-fire  Is  anything  but 

temporary- 

We  vient  to  Lebanon  strictly  as 
peacekeepers.  Then,  after  coming 
under  attack,  we  told  our  marines, 
rightfully,  to  fire  back  but  only  in  self- 
defense.  Now,  we  are  actively  aiding 
the  Lebinese  Army  in  its  drive  to  cap- 
ture hi^  ground  east  of  Beirut. 

Each  change  in  policy  has  drawn  us 
deeper  Into  a  war  that  is  not  ours  to 
fight.  My  question  is:  How  far  will  our 
involvei^ent  go  Lf  we  remain  another 
18  moriths?  How  many  more  Ameri- 
cans wm  have  to  die  before  we  realize 
that  the  United  States  cannot  make 
the  Letanese  get  along  with  one  an- 
other? 

The  t  me  Is  now  to  extract  ourselves 
from  tils  no-win  situation  and  turn 
the  petcekeeptng  role  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  To  remain  in  our 
trenches  as  targets  for  Druze  artillery 
is  unacceptable.  To  take  the  offensive 
and  become  a  party  to  the  civil  war  is 
foolish,  not  to  mention  dangerous.  Let 
us  appl: '  the  lesson  Vietnam  taught  us 
and  pu]  I  out  of  Lebanon  now  before  it 
is  too  late.« 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
recentl: '  I  learned  that  a  marine  from 
my  district  had  been  wounded  while 
on  dutji)  in  Lebanon.  Let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  nothing  that 
brings  the  horror  of  war  home  more 
quickly  than  a  neighbor  being  a  victim 
of  hoiitile  fire.  Fortunately,  the 
marine  in  question  was  not  critically 
wounded  and  his  father  reports  that 
after  recuperating  he  is  expected  to 
return  i  -o  duty  in  Lebanon. 

As  esger  as  I  am  to  act  today  to 


insure 
ended, 
can  be 


hat  the  warfare  in  Lebanon  is 
I  have  serious  doubts  that  it 

vithout  providing  the  option  of 

a  contij  med  presence  of  a  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  burden  of  this  peacekeeping 
mission  has  fallen  so  heavily  on  the 
should<  rs  of  U.S.  Marines.  But  certain- 
ly  there   are   parents   of   soldiers   in 

and  Italy  who  are  also  asking, 

'Why  liiust  our  boys  be  involved?" 
The  iJtemative  to  the  peacekeeping 

is,  unfortunately,  unknown.  It 

would  iiot  be  particularly  difficult  for 
the  cou  ntries  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  t)  abandon  their  roles  in  Leba- 
non an  1  recall  their  troops.  If  so  doing 


would  allow  the  Lebanese  to  establish 
a  working  Lebanese  Government  with- 
out interference  from  their  neighbors, 
then  we  should  endorse  such  a  move. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  of  the 
recent  past  suggest  that  this  wiU  not 
be  the  case.  Both  the  Syrians  and  the 
Israelis  feel  that  they  have  important 
security  concerns  with  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  ongoing  power  strug- 
gles in  Lebanon.  It  is  not  only  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  peacekeeping  forces  would 
allow  the  Lebanese  to  settle  their  in- 
ternal differences  on  their  own,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  its  neigh- 
bors would  allow  such  a  settlement 
without  interference. 

I  am  particularly  fearful  of  the  po- 
tential for  U.S.  involvement  in  a  for- 
eign country,  in  a  war  in  which  the  im- 
mediate consequences  for  the  United 
States  are  not  clear.  Yet  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  be  careful  in  making 
comparisons  between  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  troops  as  part  of  a  well  defined 
and  internationally  recognized  peace- 
keeping force  and  the  unilateral  de- 
ployment of  troops  at  the  request  of  a 
ruler  in  search  of  military  support  for 
an  unpopular  regime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  having 
U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon— I  wish  that 
they  could  be  brought  home  immedi- 
ately. I  abhor  the  situation  which  has 
lead  to  their  being  there— the  conflict 
in  Lebanon  which  has  brought  into 
question  that  country's  very  existence. 
I  am  particularly  distressed  at  the  ap- 
parent escalation  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  that  conflict.  But  I  am  also  dis- 
tressed at  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  United  States  withdrawing  from 
its  peacekeeping  role. 

The  President,  for  obvious  reasons, 
does  not  wish  to  limit  his  options  for 
ending  the  hostilities  in  Lebanon.  Yet 
this  Congress  cannot  and  wiU  not 
allow  the  executive  branch  to  continue 
the  involvement  of  U.S.  Marines  in 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  unless  some  rea- 
sonable constraints  are  in  effect.  I  feel 
that  the  time  limitation  placed  in  this 
bill  constitutes  a  reasonable  constraint 
and  one  that  is  open  for  review  during 
its  duration. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
facts  do  change,  and  they  will  un- 
doubtedly change  in  Lebanon.  Let  us 
not  wash  our  hands  of  this  matter— we 
have  an  important  responsibility  to 
oversee  this  situation  on  a  daily  basis, 
and,  \i  necessary,  bring  the  marines 
home  forthwith.  This  resolution  per- 
mits, but  does  not  require  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon.  It  permits 
the  Congress  to  stop  funds  by  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  without  the 
President's  signature.  That  is  our 
counterbalance  to  the  flexibility  we 
are  giving  the  President  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  balance  and  the  best  of 
a  tough  situation.  I  urge  support  of 
this  resolution.* 


•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
364,  authorizing  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon,  as  part 
of  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (MNF).  I  commend  the  House 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  effective  efforts  in  achieving  a 
truly  bipartisan  agreement  on  this 
very  sensitive  and  very  controversial 
issue.  In  resolving  the  controversy  our 
House  leaders  have  demonstrated  ex- 
emplary statesmanship  and  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  putting  our  Na- 
tion's best  interests  ahead  of  party 
politics. 

For,  certainly,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  do  what  it 
can  to  prevent  further  deterioration  in 
the  volatile  Middle  East  situation. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
world  peace  to  resolve  the  many-facet- 
ed conflicts  which  have  so  disrupted 
normal  life  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

Lebanon,  itself,  has  been  embroiled 
in  a  civil  war  for  nearly  aU  of  the  past 
decade.  Fanned  by  the  terrorists  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  and  by  Intense  religious  con- 
flicts between  the  Lebanese  Moslems 
and  Christians,  Lebanon  has  been  a 
hapless  victim  of  its  own  divisions. 

Israel's  forthright  move  to  clear  the 
PLO  out  of  Lebanon  offered  an  oppor- 
timity  to  end  the  internal  conflict 
through  establishment  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  and  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Unfortunately,  the  opportunity  was 
not  realized.  The  new  central  govern- 
ment has  struggled  in  vain  to  gain  au- 
thority. The  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  was  established  In  Lebanon 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  precarious 
balance  existing  while  new  peace 
moves  could  be  explored.  In  the  main, 
the  MNF  has  achieved  its  purpose. 
The  recent  cease-fire  has  opened  an- 
other opportunity  to  attempt  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebanon  is  essential  to  achieving  this 
goal.  If  we  here  in  the  House  were  to 
vote  to  pull  out  the  U.S.  forces,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  urging,  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  hopes 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  would 
encourage  the  PLO  to  move  back  into 
Lebanon.  It  would  encourage  Syria  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  unfortunate 
nation.  And  it  would  bring  new  threat 
of  conflict  to  Israel.  AU  of  these  devel- 
opments would  only  heighten  tensions 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  and  raise 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  assurance  of 
the  continued  flow  of  crude  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  to  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

There  is  no  area  of  the  world  in 
which  U.S.  interests  are  more  deeply 
involved  than  the  Middle  East.  There 
is  no  area  of  the  world  in  which  peace 
could  bring  more  positive  results  for 
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our  country.  We  must  support  the 
peacekeeping  force  In  Lebanon,  by 
maintaining  the  U.S.  presence  there. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  to  join  in 
keeping  the  peacekeepers  in  Lebanon 
by  voting  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
364.  History  will  regard  your  favorable 
vote  as  a  positive  step  toward  world 
peace.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  364.  which  would  endorse 
the  continued  deplojmient  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  for  18  months. 

It  was  my  recommendation  last  year 
to  President  Reagan  that  U.S.  troops 
not  be  sent  to  Lebanon  because  of  the 
very  real  possibility  that  they  would 
become  Involved  in  the  hostilities  in 
that  very  volatile  part  of  the  world. 
And  I  continue  to  believe  that  the,^^ 
peacekeeping  mission  of  our  Marines 
should,  instead,  be  handled  by  a  U.N. 
multinationsd  force. 

The  United  Nations  was  formed  with 
the  expressed  responsibility  of  Insur- 
ing world  peace  and  acting  as  a  media- 
tor in  world  conflicts.  Unfortunately, 
throughout  its  existence,  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  miserably  to  meet 
this  obligation  and  the  United  States 
has  been  called  in  repeatedly  to  carry 
out  this  mission. 

U.S.  marines  are  now  being  killed 
and  wounded  in  bunkers  near  Beirut. 
While  shells  are  being  lobbed  into 
marine  encsunpments,  they  are  not 
keeping  the  peace.  They  are  hunker- 
ing down  in  bunkers,  once  again  not 
allowed  to  seek  out  and  eliminate  the 
threat  to  their  safety.  E.  J.  Dionne, 
Jr.,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  reported  from  Lebanon  that 
our  marines  feel  helpless.  I  would  like 
to  include  his  story  in  the  Recoiu)  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  so  that  my  col- 
leagues csui  read  about  the  frustration 
our  marines  feel  as  they  are  crouched 
helplessly  in  Beirut  bunkers. 

The  resolution  we  are  voting  on 
today  would  extend  the  stay  of  the 
marines  for  another  18  months.  It 
would  give  our  approval  to  the  place- 
ment of  U.S.  marines  in  the  middle  of 
a  civil  war  halfway  around  the  world. 
A  continued  deployment  of  troops 
would  also  further  increase  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  withdrawing 
them  at  a  later  date.  As  Bob  Pittman, 
an  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
which  publishes  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, said  in  a  recent  column,  "The  ad- 
ministration is  dangerously  close  to 
being  trapped  in  Lebanon." 

Following  my  remarks,  I  also  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  Mr.  Pittman's 
column  because  it  makes  another  im- 
portant point  about  the  placement  of 
our  troops  in  Lebanon.  He  writes  of  a 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Joan  Porter,  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Largo,  Fla.. 
whose  son  flies  U.S.  Navy  supply  heli- 
copter missions  to  Beirut.  She  talks  of 
her  understanding  of  the  need  for  U.S. 


peacekeeping  troops  in  Lebanon,  but 
she  said  "•  •  •  the  original  purpose 
has  disappeared." 

Perhaps  another  constituent  of  mine 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  better  ex- 
presses the  bewilderment  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  when  they  read  about  U.S. 
marines  being  killed  in  the  midst  of 
Lebanon's  civil  war.  Kari  Mulligan's 
only  brother  is  a  member  of  the 
marine  company  now  deployed  in 
Beirut.  She  wants  to  know,  "How 
many  more  marines  have  to  die?  How 
many  more  have  to  be  wovmded?" 

My  answer  to  her  is  that  no  more 
marines  should  die  or  be  wounded  be- 
cause we  should  defeat  this  resolution 
and  bring  our  troops  home.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  relatives  of  the  deployed 
marines  living  in  their  districts,  I 
would  like  to  include  Kari's  letter  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  may  xmderstand 
the  fear  associated  with  having  a  loved 
one  involved  fighting,  for  which  there 
is  little  the  United  States  has  to  gain. 

By  approving  the  resolution,  we 
would  also  be  setting  in  action  the  war 
powers  resolution,  which  I  opposed 
when  it  was  enacted  in  1973.  As  I  said 
at  that  time,  it  would  only  serve  to  in- 
volve U.S.  troops  in  attacks  upon  other 
nations  or  in  "third  party"  hostilities 
without  a  specific  prior  authorization 
by  Congress.  While  I  totally  support 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  send  troops  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  defend  our  national  inter- 
ests or  uphold  our  international  treaty 
obligations,  I  opposed  enactment  of 
the  war  powers  resolution,  because  I 
believed  it  would  endanger  the  lives  of 
U.S.  troops  in  situations  where  the 
United  States  did  not  have  a  national 
Interest. 

As  I  said  on  November  7.  1973.  when 
I  voted  to  support  the  I*resident's  veto 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution: 

The  lessons  of  history  have  taught  us  that 
we  cannot  commit  troops  to  a  conflict  and 
then  arbitrarily  withdraw  them  without 
damaging  our  national  interest  and  jeopard- 
izing the  safety  of  the  troops  themselves. 
Once  the  commitment  is  made,  the  tenden- 
cy is  to  continue  on  the  deadly  course  of 
conflict. 

It  is  that  "deadly  course  of  conflict" 
I  hope  our  Nation  can  further  avoid 
by  successfully  defeating  this  resolu- 
tion and  removing  our  troops  from 
Lebainon. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7.  19831 

Some  Marines  Feel  Helpless 

(By  E.  J.  Dionne,  Jr.) 

OuzAi,  Lebanon.  Sept.  6.— At  3:15  P.M. 
today,  the  call  went  out  that  no  marine  on 
the  base  here  likes  to  hear.  "Into  the  bunk- 
ers!" shouted  a  soldier  to  his  comrades. 
"Condition  One!" 

A  siren  sounded  to  signal  the  danger- 
Condition  One  heralds  the  most  serious  of 
threats— and  troops  scrambled  into  holes  in 
the  ground  covered  over  with  metal,  the 
walls  reinforced  by  wood  and  steel  and  the 
entire  shelter  surrounded  by  sandbags. 


NO  shelter  against  direct  bit 

Bunkers  provide  protection  against  shrap- 
nel and  bullets,  but  not  from  a  direct  hit  by 
a  shell.  And  it  Is  in  Just  such  a  dank, 
cramped  place,  in  the  early  hours  before 
dawn  that  two  marines  lost  their  lives, 
bringing  to  four  the  number  of  marines 
killed  In  Lebanon  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Over  the  same  period,  Maj.  Robert  Jordan, 
a  Marine  spokesman,  said.  24  have  been 
wounded. 

All  four  of  the  mjirines  who  were  killed 
were  members  of  Company  A.  As  he 
crouched  in  a  bunker  during  today's  alert. 
Staff  Sgt.  Alfonzo  Hernandez  of  Oceanslde. 
Calif.,  said  the  deaths  had  cast  a  pall  over 
any  mission  that  involves  visiting  A  Compa- 
ny's forward  positions  near  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airp)ort. 

"When  somebody's  going  to  go  to  Alpha 
Company,"  he  said.  "They  always  say.  'Well. 
I  don't  want  to  go.  but  I've  got  to  go.'  " 

Just  sitting  in  a  bunker  and  taking  fire  is 
not  what  Marines  are  trained  to  do,  and 
many  of  the  1,200  members  of  the  peace- 
keeping force  find  their  work  less  than  fully 
satisfying. 

WE  ARE  guinea  PIGS 

"You  feel  helpless."  said  Pfc.  Sidney 
Decker  of  Conley.  Ky.  "We're  guinea  pigs. 
What  are  we  doing  here?"  Then  he  paused, 
and  his  Marine  training  came  into  play. 
"They  have  reasons  for  all  this  stuff,"  he 
said,  though  he  still  did  not  sound  entirely 
convinced. 

"It's  my  second  hostile  duty. "  said  Ser- 
geant Hernandez.  "But  in  Vietnam.  I  was  al- 
lowed to  shoot  back." 

The  Marines  are  here  as  part  of  a  peace- 
keeping force  that  also  consists  of  Italian. 
French  and  British  troops.  Major  Jordan 
said  the  Marines  were  being  told  that  their 
mission  is  "to  offset  or  balance  the  outside 
influence  of  other  foreign  powers"— an  allu- 
sion to  Israeli  and  Syrian  troops— "and  to 
support  the  Government  of  Lebanon  and 
the  Lebanese  armed  forces." 

Major  Jordan  said  the  Marines  were  also 
given  courses  on  the  history  of  Lebanon  and 
on  the  factional  politics  that  have  left  this 
country  a  divided  and  violent  place. 

With  such  a  sensitive,  largely  political  and 
diplomatic  mission,  the  restrictions  on  the 
troops  are  severe.  Col.  Timothy  Geraghty 
described  the  operating  procedures  in  case 
of  attack  as  follows: 

"We  will  try  to  limit  the  exchange  to  the 
lowest  possible  level,  and  terminate  it  in  the 
shortest  period  possible." 

That  means  that  the  Marines  take  a  lot  of 
fire  that  they  do  not  return,  and  Colonel 
Geraghty  acknowledged  that  the  limitations 
can  be  dispiriting. 

"Essentially  we  are  an  offense-oriented 
unit."  he  said.  "We  like  to  take  the  fight  to 
the  enemy.  This  mission  does  call  for  re- 
straint. That  causes  frustration." 

THEY  RATIONALIZE  IT  AWAY 

Perhaps  the  greatest  frustration  for  the 
Marines  comes  from  being  unable  to  do  as 
much  as  they  would  like  for  their  comrades 
under  attack.  That  made  today's  deaths  a 
cause  of  particular  anguish. 

"If  people  knew  the  guy.  they  try  not  to 
talk  about  it."  said  Sgt.  Tyrone  Talbert  of 
Willingboro,  N.J.  "They  rationalize  it 
away— that  they  could  do  anything  about  it. 
They  keep  it  inside  until  later  on. " 

Yet  for  all  their  frustrations  and  fears, 
the  Marines'  morale  and  mood  today  seems 
relatively  high.  One  reason  is  that  they 
have  been  firing  back  with  heavy  weapons 
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and  snut^  arms  fire  at  least  some  of  the 
time  wHen  they  are  attacked.  During 
today's  alert,  the  base  rumbled  with  a  loud 
report  fr^m  four  rounds  fired  from  165-mll- 
llmeter  howitzers. 

Firing  l»aclt.  said  James  Davis,  an  electron- 
ic technician  first  class  from  Modesto, 
Calif.,  "w»8  definitely  a  morale  booster." 

"The  Moslems  got  used  to  firing  at  the 
Lebanese  Army  and  hitting  us  and  nobody 
fired  back  at  them,"  he  went  on.  "They  real- 
ize now  that  they  can't  Ignore  us  anymore." 

The  Marines  also  seem  to  be  enthusiasts 
of  gallows  humor  as  a  way  of  keeping  up 
morale.  Visitors  to  the  Battalion  Landing 
Team  biilldlng— and  heavily  bombed  rem- 
nants of  a  hotel— are  surprised  to  find  a 
long  quotation  from  a  Soviet  newspaper  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

"The  vpearance  of  Marines  on  foreign 
sou,"  the  quotation  goes,  "has  always  in  the 
past  Indicated  the  beginning  of  dangerous 
military  idventures." 

Is  that  true?  a  marine  was  asked.  "For  us. 
It  Is."  he  tepUed. 

For  a  Urge  share  of  the  marines,  Lebanon 
represenis  their  first  combat  experience, 
and  Private  Decker,  who  turned  18  years  old 
this  wee^  ("I  had  a  maplenut  cake  for  a 
birthday  I  cake,"  he  said),  asserted  that  no 
amount  (jf  training  could  fully  prepare  a  sol- 
dier for  ^e  real  thing.  "You  hear  shells  and 
say  'Oh  4iy  God,  this  Is  It,'"  he  said.  "When 
you're  practicing,  you  can't  get  killed." 

Sergeant  Talbert  said  most  of  the  troops 
had  volunteered  for  the  duty. 

"You've  been  trained  all  your  time  in  the 
military  for  duty  like  this  and  so  you  want 
to  use  ybur  training,"  he  said.  "Most  ma- 
rines are!  adventurers  anyway.  And  it  could 
be  good  Dor  your  career." 

"These  marines, "  said  Major  Jordan,  "are 
probably)  some  of  the  smartest  and  best 
qualified!  we've  ever  had.  They're  very  anx- 
ious to  s#e  that  their  losses  are  not  In  vain." 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  Major  Jordan's 
cramped,  ramshackle  office  is  a  Marine  re- 
cruiting Jxjster  with  an  "I  Love  Lebanon" 
sticker  ppisted  beneath  the  words:  "Make  it 
here  andiyou  can  make  it  anywhere." 

[Prom  he  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Sept.  11, 
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Lebanon  a  Dawgeroos  Spot  for  Uhtted 

States 

(By  Robert  Plttman) 
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now.  It  has  deteriorated  Into  a  civil  war,  and 
the  original  purpose  has  disappeared." 
The  record  bears  out  Mrs.  Porter. 
When  Lebanon  gained  Its  Independence 
from  France  In  1943,  Its  national  unity  was 
created  with  a  carefully  balanced  religious 
compromise.  It  was  agreed,  that,  based  on 
the  census  of  1932,  each  religious  communi- 
ty would  be  fairly  represented  In  the  gov- 
ernment and  In  public  employment.  By  law 
the  president  would  be  a  Maronlte  Chris- 
tian, the  prime  minister  a  Sunnl  Muslim 
and  the  leader  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  a 
Shllte  Muslim.  Minor  offices  were  similarly 
apportioned.  The  compromise  held  through 
Lebanon's  years  of  prosperity  during  the 
1950s,  but  It  begn  to  break  in  the  1970s  as 
increasing  numbers  of  Muslims  sought  a 
larger  share  of  authority.  It  was  destoyed  by 
the  Palestinian  buildup  in  Lebanon,  by  the 
Syrian  Invasion  and  finally  by  Israel's  inva- 
sion last  year  to  drive  out  the  Palestinians. 
At  that  time,  six  armies  were  fighting  for  a 
piece  of  what  had  been  Lebanon. 

In  the  chaos  that  followed,  U.S.,  French 
and  Italian  troops  were  sent  into  Beirut 
again  last  September.  Their  mission,  as 
President  Reagan  explained  it  In  a  press 
conference  Sept.  28,  was  to  keep  the  peace 
"while  the  Lebanese  government  seeks  to 
reunite  Its  people  .  .  .  and  bring  about  a 
united  Lebanon  with  a  Lebanese  army  that 
will  then  be  able  to  preserve  order  in  its  own 
country." 

That  didn't  happen.  Instead,  the  nation 
disappeared.  Israel's  abrupt  pullback  to  the 
Awali  River  means  that  Israel  will  protect 
Its  borders  by  contorlling  part  of  Southern 
Lebanon,  Syria's  army  will  control  part, 
while  the  Druze  militia  and  the  Christian 
Phalange  militia  fight  over  territory  they 
hope  to  rule. 

The  U.S.  Marines,  the  French  and  Italian 
soldiers  no  longer  are  peacekeepers.  They 
are  targets  of  the  Druze  and  Syrians,  who 
see  them  as  trying  to  install  a  government 
of  minority  Christians.  In  the  last  10  days, 
four  Marines  have  been  killed  and  25  others 
wounded. 

President  Reagan  has  promised  the  Ma- 
rines "whatever  support  it  takes  to  stop  the 
attacks  on  you. "  That  sounds  good,  but  It  is 
not  the  essential  point.  The  war  around  the 
Marines  has  changed,  removing  their  initial 
purpose  for  being  there. 

The  administration  is  dangerously  close  to 
being  trapped  in  Lebanon.  If  it  waits  too 
long,  it  will  appear  weak  if  It  pulls  out  the 
Marines.  The  alternative  would  be  to  send 
more  troops  and  more  firepower  into  a  civil 
war  where  the  United  States  has  no  nation- 
al pmpose.  The  fighting  in  Lebanon  has 
only  a  remote  geographical  link  to  vital  U.S. 
oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mrs.  Porter  In  Largo,  her  vision  cleared  by 
danger  to  own  son,  knows  what  should  be 
done.  ""Our  Marines  have  been  there  almost 
a  year.  They  have  done  an  admirable  job. 
Now  the  whole  complexion  of  the  war  has 
changed.  It's  a  civil  war  now,  and  we  don't 
have  any  business  being  Involved  in  it." 

September  14,  1983. 

The  Honorable  C.  W.  Bill  Youwg:  My 
brother,  Patrick  Mulligan,  is  a  young 
marine  on  duty  in  Lebanon.  I  love  my  broth- 
er very  much,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
marines  to  come  home.  I  am  very  concerned 
for  his  safety. 

The  situation  In  Lebanon  is  deteriorating. 
Lebanon  is  on  the  brink  of  another  civil 
war.  Something  should  be  done  Immediately 
to  insure  that  my  brother  and  the  other  ma- 
rines return  home  soon  and  safely. 


Is  this  going  to  be  another  Vietnam  type 
war?  In  my  opinion,  we  should  have  never 
gotten  Involved  In  Lebanon's  troubles. 

How  many  more  marines  have  to  die?  How 
many  more  have  to  be  wounded?  My  broth- 
er is  the  only  son  in  our  family  and  he  is 
very  special  to  all  of  us.  Every  day  I  pray  for 
him.  My  brother  has  told  me  that  he  wants 
to  come  home.  Do  we  have  to  sit  back  and 
watch  our  marines  die  one  by  one? 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  peace  In  Leba- 
non to  have.  We  and  Lebanon  are  not  going 
to  obtain  peace  by  sending  more  men  and 
equipment  to  Beirut.  Every  day  now  the  ma- 
rines receive  shellli^g.  The  marines  are  sit- 
ting ducks,  and  In  the  past,  they  have  been 
fired  at  and  they  weren't  allowed  to  shoot 
back. 

Please,  don't  let  my  brother  die  over  there 
or  get  Injured!  I  love  my  brother  so  very 
much!  Please,  pull  our  marines  out  before 
more  die.  We  don't  have  to  be  involved  in 
the  mess  over  there.  Please  I  am  begging 
you— do  something  so  they  can  come  home!! 
Sincerely, 

Kari  Mulligan.* 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  support  the  role  of  the  multi- 
national forces  in  Lebanon  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  peace  and  order  to  the 
Middle  East,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
oppose  this  so-called  compromise  reso- 
lution. 

I  believe  that  strict  conformity  with 
the  war  powers  resolution  of  1973  as  it 
applies  to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  is 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  own  reliable  ally  in  the  region, 
Israel.  By  following  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution,  we  can  encourage  all 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  focus  on 
a  political  rather  than  a  military  solu- 
tion. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  multina- 
tional force,  to  which  our  1,600  ma- 
rines belong,  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
accomplishing  offensive  military  goals. 
The  force  cannot  engage  in  combat 
with  the  40,000  Syrian  troops  in  Leba- 
non. Nor  can  it  even  hope  to  prevail 
over  the  Druze  militia  in  the  forbid- 
ding Shouf  Mountains.  More  to  the 
point,  when  President  Ronald  Reagan 
dispatched  the  marines,  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  was  that  they  would 
serve  in  a  geographically  and  militari- 
ly limited  peacekeeping  capacity. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  formally  altered  this  policy. 

No  one  seriously  disputes  that  the 
situation  In  Lebanon  meets  precisely 
the  criteria  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Pour  marines  killed  in  combat,  and 
more  than  24  wounded  in  combat 
amply  demonstrate  that  the  standards 
of  the  act  have  been  met. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  an  unsound  measure 
passed  in  1973  in  irrational  and  even 
hysterical  overreaction  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  in  absolute  disagree- 
ment with  this  theory.  The  act  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  clarifies  the  re- 
spective war  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Under  the  act,  the 


President  maintains  all  his  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  Congress  gains  a 
firm  hold  on  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  declare  war  and  to  make  appro- 
priations necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
war.  The  neglect  of  these  congression- 
al powers  played  a  major  role  in  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  hysteria 
for  a  nation  to  draw  obvious  Infer- 
ences from  a  disastrous  chapter. 

The  Wsu-  Powers  Resolution  does  not 
unduly  restrict  the  President's  legiti- 
mate powers.  During  the  inltitil  60-day 
period  the  President  has  a  free  hand 
in  strategic  and  tactical  matters.  He 
also  has  access  to  an  automatic  30-day 
extension.  All  the  act  requires  is  that 
he  come  before  the  Congress  at  rea- 
sonable intervals  and  submit  for  our 
approval  his  basic  policy. 

Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
cast  America  In  a  position  not  of  a 
peacekeeping  force,  but  of  an  ally 
blindly  committed  to  the  survival  of 
President  Amln  Gemayel's  regime. 
Though  this  regime  is  technically  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  it  has  no  effective 
control  over  any  Lebanese  territory 
outside  the  city  of  Beirut.  Further, 
there  are  substantial  areas  of  the  cap- 
ital city  over  which  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment has  no  control. 

The  hope  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  1  year  ago  was  that  Gemayel 
would  form  a  broadly  based  govern- 
ment which  would  share  powers  with 
the  key  ethnic  and  religious  groups  of 
the  country.  This  hope  was  bolstered 
by  explicit  assurances  by  the  Gemayel 
government.  To  date,  these  promises 
have  gone  unfulfilled.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  army  of  Lebanon  are 
dominated  to  an  overwhelming  degree 
by  Maronlte  Christians  affiliated  with 
the  Phalange  Party  run  by  the  Ge- 
mayel family. 

The  myriad  factions  in  Lebanon 
cannot  possibly  coalesce  unless  there 
is  a  wholesale  reorganization  of  the 
Government.  No  informed  party  in 
Israel  or  the  United  States  has  ever 
suggested  that  the  Maronites— even 
assisted  by  Israel  and  the  United 
States— can,  by  sheer  military  power, 
impose  order  and  unity  on  the  Druze, 
Shiite,  Sunni,  and  the  numerous  other 
forces  in  Lebanon— the  term  "forces" 
is  used  advisedly.  Most  ethnic  and  reli- 
g:ious  groups  in  Lebanon  maintain 
large,  trained,  well-armed  militias. 

The  only  reasonable  expectation  we 
can  have  of  the  Lebanese  Government 
is  that  it  create  an  equitable  political 
umbrella  to  end  the  bloody  strife 
among  its  own  people.  Lebanon 
cannot,  at  this  point  in  time,  be  a  vehi- 
cle for  reducing  Syrian  power.  Nor  can 
it  be  a  vehicle  for  substantially  dimin- 
ishing Soviet  influence  over  the  Syr- 
ians. Even  its  ability  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  Palestinians  is  limited. 

Our  close  ties  to  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment stem  from  the  fact  that 
President    Gemayel    was    willing    to 


enter  into  a  formal  cease-fire  agree- 
ment with  Israel.  He  won  our  support 
as  a  leader  anxious  to  end  the  Arab- Is- 
raeli conflict.  Naturally,  our  positive 
attitude  toward  him  reflected  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  of  Israel.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  note  Important 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  are 
occurring  right  now  between  Israel 
and  the  various  forces  In  Lebanon. 

There  is  currently  an  open  and 
bitter  dispute  between  Israel's  former 
Defense  Minister,  Ariel  Sharon,  and 
the  current  Defense  Minister,  Moshe 
Arens— both  men  are  considered  likely 
future  candidates  for  Prime  Minister. 

Arens,  who  gave  up  the  post  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  to 
become  Defense  Minister,  has  accused 
Sharon  of  destabilizing  the  situation 
in  Lebanon  by  giving  too  much  Israeli 
support  to  Gemayel.  It  is  Arens  belief 
that  the  excellent  relationship  be- 
tween Druze  citizens  of  Israel  and  the 
Israeli  Government  provide  the  basis 
for  Israeli-Druze  cooperation  in  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  Chairman,  esteemed  colleagues, 
I  urge  you  to  note  the  fiasco  which 
may  well  be  in  the  making.  President 
Reagan  is  increasing  our  support  for 
Gemayel— to  help  our  ally  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Arens,  and  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel— probably  Itzhak 
Shamir— may  be  decreasing  Israel's 
support  for  Gemayel  in  a  search  for 
rapprochement  with  Walid  Jumblatt's 
Druzes.  I  ask,  is  this  a  situation  in 
which  American  troops  should  play 
any  role  beyond  that  of  limited  peace- 
keeping? 

I  personally  support  the  role  of  the 
multinational  forces  in  Lebanon.  I  do 
not  believe  our  role  should  be  expand- 
ed unless  two  conditions  are  met:  the 
President  wins  congressional  approval 
for  a  larger  role,  and  the  British, 
French,  and  Italians  concur.  In  fact, 
should  a  larger  force  be  required,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  a  number  of 
other  countries  whose  cooperation 
could  be  reasonably  sought. 

I  further  believe  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan  could  win  congression- 
al approval  for  a  clearly  defined  Amer- 
ican military  undertaking  in  Lebanon. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  cope  with 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  under  the 
1973  war  powers  resolution  is  an  insult 
to  the  Constitution. 

If  we  are  unwilling  or  afraid  to  abide 
by  the  Constitution  and  to  give  the 
President  a  fair  hearing  and  debate  of 
his  policies  we  are  in  fact  saying  that 
there  is  something  so  irrational  or  sin- 
ister about  these  policies  that  they 
carmot  survive  the  scrutiny  of  open 
discussion. 

I  believe  the  Constitution  and  the 
1973  statute  clearly  gives  us  responsi- 
bility for  the  conflict  in  Lebanon.  Are 
we  afraid  to  accept  the  ultimate 
burden  of  playing  our  proper  role  in 


reaching  the  ultimate  decisions  of  war 
and  peace? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  318, 
the  joint  resolution  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  No  amend- 
ments are  in  order  except  the  follow- 
ing amendments,  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment:  First,  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  In  the  resolution;  second,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  27,  1983,  by  Rep- 
resentative Obey,  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Obey  or  Representative  Long 
of  Maryland,  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs or  his  designee;  and  third,  an 
amendment  or  amendments,  which 
shall  be  considered  en  bloc,  if  offered 
by  Representative  Zablocki,  which 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Zablocki 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  364,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  364 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  In  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  aU  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East: 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25.  1982; 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
are  now  in  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29.  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon. 
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(c)  The  Ccngress  Intends  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  coijstltute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  aluthorlzatlon  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  Unl^d  SUtes  Armed  Forces  In  the 
MultlnatlonM  Force  In  Lebanon. 

ADTHORIZATION  FOR  CQVTOruZD  PARTICIPATION 
or  UMITKli  STATBS  ARMED  PORCES  IN  THE 
MULTINATI  3NAL  FORCE  IN  LERANON 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  Stat< «  Armed  Forces  In  the  Multina- 
tional Force  In  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  8<ction  6  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance o4  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  thS  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  p5.  1982.  except  that  this  shaU 
not  preclu<^  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necassary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinatioiml  Force  In  Lebanon. 

RBTORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  Aarequired  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periadlcally  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  but  in  no 
event  shaU  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  six  nonths.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  informs  tion  required  by  that  section  on 
the  status,  i  «ope,  and  duration  of  hostilities 
involving  U  lited  SUtes  Armed  Forces,  such 
reports  sha^  describe  in  detail— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multlnatior  al  Force  in  Lebanon; 

(2)  the  piesent  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national P(  rce  in  Lebanon,  including  a  de- 
scription ol  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  th(  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country ; 

(3)  the  rssults  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventuaUy  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Le  janon; 

(4)  how  ci  intlnued  United  SUtes  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
is  advancin  j  United  SUtes  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  tl  le  Middle  East:  and 

(5)  what  jrogress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional pollt  cal  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groui  (s. 

STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (a(  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participati(  n  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  iJ  i  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  esiiential  to  maintain  the  interna- 
tional chajacter  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  Leb  inon. 

(b)  The  ::ongress  believes  that  it  should 
continue  ts  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  1  iringlng  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  esUb- 
llshing  an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  respc  nsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  t:  lan  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ol  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  ye  ir  thereafter,  the  United  States 
should  dis;uss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Securi  ;y  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations 
the  esUbishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeep  ng  force  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non. An  aialysis  of  the  implications  of  the 
response  o  such  discussions  for  the  con- 
tinuation I  if  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon shall  be  included  in  the  reports  re- 


quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
this  resolution. 

DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  6.  The  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  pnrposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  required  after  such  withdrawal  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  September  25,  1982,  exchange  of  let- 
ters providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon:  or 

(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon;  or 

(3)  the  implementation  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  in  the  area. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
Shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
Lf  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  relating  to 
congressional  authorization  for  any  substan- 
tial expansion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 
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COMMITTEE  ABCENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  now  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  24. 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and  on  page  7,  line  1.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  countries 
from  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorvmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Forty-nine  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alboste 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUlrakis 

BUley 

Boelilert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

CooiJer 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 

Dreler 
Duncan 
Durbln 
Dymally 
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Dyson  Kramer 

Early  LaFalce 

Eckart  Lagomarsino 

Edgar  Lantos 

Edwards  (AL)  Latta 
Edwards  (CA)  Leach 
Edwards  (OK)  Leath 
Emerson  Lehman  (CA) 

EnglUh  Lehman  (FL) 

Erdreich  Leland 

Evans  (lA)  Lent 

Evans  (ID  Levin 

Fascell  Levine 

Fazio  Levitas 

Feighan  Lewis  (CA) 

Ferraro  Lewis  (FL) 

Fiedler  Upinski 

Fields  Livingston 

Fish  Uoyd 

Flippo  Loeffler 

Florio  Long  (LA) 

PogUetta  Long  (MD) 

Ford  (TN)  Lott 

Forsythe  Lowery  (CA) 

Fowler  Lowry  (WA) 

Frank  Lujan 

Franklin  Luken 

Frenzel  Lungren 

Frost  Mack 

Fuqua  MacKay 

Garcia  Madigan 

Gaydos  Markey 

Gejdenson  Marlenee 

Gekas  Marriott 

Gibbons  Martin  (IL) 

Oilman  Martin  (NY) 

Glickman  Martinez 

Gonzalez  Matsui 

Goodling  Mavroules 

Gore  McCain 

Gradison  McCandless 

Gramm  McCloskey 

Gray  McCoUum 

Green  McCurdy 

Gregg  McDade 

Guarini  McEwen 

Gunderson  McHugh 

Hall  (IN)  McKeman 

Hall  (OH)  McNulty 

Hall.  Ralph  Mica 

Hall.  Sam  Michel 

Hamilton  Mikulski 

Hammerschmidt  Miller  (CA) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka3ich 
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Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 
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Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 
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Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 
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Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 
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Obey 

Olin 
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Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Kemp 

Patman 

Kennelly 

Patterson 

Kildee 

Paul 

Kindness 

Pease 

Kogovsek 

Penny 

Kolter 

Pepper 

Kostmayer 

Perkins 

Petri 

Seiberling 

Taylor 

Pickle 
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Thomas  (CA) 

Porter 

Shannon 

Thomas  (OA) 

Price 

Sharp 

Torres 

Pritchard 

Shaw 
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Shelby 

Towns 

QuUlen 

Shumway 

Valentine 

RahaU 

Sikorskl 

Vandergriff 

Rangel 

SiUander 

Vento 

Ratchford 

Slslsky 

Volkmer 

Ray 

Skeen 

Vucanovlch 

Regula 

Skelton 

Walgren 

Reld 

Slattcry 

Walker 

Richardson 

Smith  (FL) 

Watklns 

Ridge 

Smith  (lA) 

Waxman 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (NE) 

Weaver 

Rltter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weiss 

Roberts 

Smith,  Denny 

Wheat 

Robinson 

Smith.  Robert 

Whitehurst 

Rodlno 

Snowe 

Whitley 

Roe 

Snyder 

Whlttaker 

Roemer 

Solaiz 
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Rogers 

Solomon 

Wilson 

Rose 

Spence 

Winn 

Rostenkowskl 

Spratt 

Wirth 

Roth 

St  Germain 

Wise 

Roukema 

Staggers 

Wolf 

Rowland 

Stangeland 

Wolpe 

Roybal 

Stenholm 

Wortley 

Rudd 

Stratton 

Wyden 

Russo 

Studds 

Wylie 

Sabo 

Stump 

Yates 

Savage 

Sundqulst 

Yatron 

Sawyer 

Swift 

Young  (AK) 

Schaefer 

Synar 

Young (FL) 

Schneider 

TaUon 

Young  (MO) 

Schulze 

Tauke 

Zablockl 

Schumer 

Tauzln 

Zschau 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-six  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  wiU  resimie  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  B4H.  JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jacobs  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  364,  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
resolving  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  question  that  every  thoughtful 
American  has  on  his  or  her  lips  at  this 
hour.  When  did  the  300-year-old  reli- 
gious war  in  Lebanon  become  impor- 
tant enough  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  security  of  this  country  for 
the  Congress  to  be  willing  to  endorse  a 
policy  that  sacrifices  the  lives  of 
young  Americans  there? 

I  did  not  hear  about  the  importance 
of  that  religious  war  in  this  adminis- 
tration's inaugural  address.  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  that  war 
to  us  a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Russians  were 
already  supplying  equipment  to  the 
Syrians  at  those  times,  and  needless  to 
say,  as  history  shows,  the  Syrians  were 
already  in  the  Lebanese  religious  war 
at  tnose  times. 

Why  then,  the  American  people 
would  like  to  know,  has  this  religious 
war  suddenly  become  vital  to  Ameri- 
can interests? 

I  know  what  people  across  this  coxm- 
try  are  thinking  at  this  moment.  They 


are  thinking,  many  of  them,  what 
must  have  been  thought  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Vietnam  disaster.  "Well, 
the  President  must  know  something 
that  I  don't  know.  The  Members  of 
Congress,  the  smart  people  in  Wash- 
ington must  know  something  that  I 
don't  know." 

My  message  to  everybody  in  this 
country  is  that  that  is  not  true.  The 
so-called  best  and  the  brightest  are 
not  necessarily  knowledgeable  about 
everything. 

Take  the  case  of  the  carpet  salesman 
who  came  into  a  home,  took  a  sack  of 
dirt,  dumped  it  upside  down  on  the 
front  room  carpet  and  said,  "Lady,  if 
this  vacuum  cleaner  doesn't  pick  up 
every  bit  of  that  dirt,  I'll  eat  it." 

And  she  said,  "Well,  you  better  get 
yourself  a  spoon,  because  we  got  no 
electricity." 

It  is  possible  for  the  mighty  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  overlook 
something.  This  administration  and  its 
calculations  about  the  behavior  of  the 
Syrians  in  Lebanon  from  the  start  has 
been  mistaken  and  all  of  the  adminis- 
tration's lofty  predictions  have  been 
falsified  by  events,  as  history  has 
shown.  The  administration  thought 
the  Syrians  would  agree  to  withdraw 
with  other  foreign  forces.  That  was  a 
four  times  fatal  miscalculation. 

This  resolution  is  nothing  more  than 
an  endorsement  of  a  blunder,  a  blun- 
der not  unlike  the  blunder  made  by 
the  previous  administration  that 
brought  about  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis. 

The  President  has  already  repudiat- 
ed this  resolution  and  says  it  means 
nothing  to  him. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  cases  in  Florida 
when  the  Supreme  Court  made  an  ad- 
verse decision,  made  the  ringing  quota- 
tion: "Marshall  has  made  his  decision. 
Now  let  him  enforce  it."  That  is  the 
posture  of  the  present  administration 
with  regard  to  any  part  of  this  resolu- 
tion except  for  the  part  that  endorses 
the  blunder. 
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I  hear  people  say  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  keep  the  "process"  alive.  I 
say  the  important  thing  is  to  keep 
these  young  men  alive,  the  ones  who 
have  not  been  killed  yet,  and  not  to 
cover  up  this  blunder  with  the  graves 
of  these  young,  laughing,  breathing, 
happy  marines.  To  die  for  something 
is  noble.  To  die  for  nothing  is  ignoble. 
And  in  this  case,  the  nothing  is  extra 
time  desired  by  the  administration  to 
find  a  political  figleaf  to  cover  with- 
drawal. Pride  goeth  before  the  unnec- 
essary fall  of  many  more  marines. 

Buying  this  resolution  is  like  buying 
cancer  for  cash. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  greatest  concern 
is   that   the   war   powers   resolution. 


which  was  enacted  in  1973  become  op- 
erative. We  struggled  for  weeks,  in 
many  meetings,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
confrontation. 

We  all  want  the  marines  out  of  Leb- 
anon. We  all  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  loss,  the  casualties  of  otir 
military  men  anywhere. 

I  submit  if  we  adopt  this  motion  we 
cut  off  all  further  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  has 
been,  I  must  again  say  very  carefully 
structured.  We  have  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  House  leadership  and 
the  President.  If  this  resolution  goes 
down  the  drain,  we  are  endangering 
our  marines  in  Lebanon,  undermining 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  resolution  does  not  deal  with 
only  Lebanon  or  specifically  Beirut. 
All  of  the  Middle  East  and  our  inter- 
ests in  the  gulf  are  involved. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
made  a  proposal  that  I  believe  is  very 
irresponsible.  And  I  hope  that  it  is 
soundly  aind  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  chairman,  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  state  that  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  mischaracterized  the  strug- 
gle in  Lebanon  as  a  300-year-old  reli- 
gious war.  Indeed,  centuries  of  reli- 
gious strife  has  tainted  the  relation- 
ships between  the  various  tribes  and 
factions  of  Moslems  and  the  Israelis 
over  there.  But  the  struggle  is  not  a 
religious  war  primarily.  The  struggle  is 
a  struggle  for  the  assets  and  the  price- 
less resources  of  the  Middle  East.  Pe- 
troleum is  not  more  important  than 
people,  but  petroleum  runs  the  farm 
equipment  which  helps  grow  the  food 
for  the  people  of  Western  Europe  and 
of  Japan  and  many  areas  in  the  world. 
And  that  petroleum  must  be  available 
so  people  can  be  kept  warm  and  can  be 
fed.  And  it  is  the  struggle  for  that  pe- 
troleum by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
its  surrogate,  Syria,  and  other  trouble- 
making  elements  over  there,  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  terrible  conflict. 

And.  so,  we  hope  and  pray  to  stabi- 
lize that  area  and  to  being  peace. 
Egypt,  and  who  would  have  believed  it, 
has  made  peace  with  Israel.  That 
peace  can  be  widened.  But  we  cannot 
turn  our  back  and  walk  away  and 
expect  to  have  a  single  ally  left  in  the 
world.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time. 

The  question  here  is  are  we  going  to 
encourage  the  negotiations  that  are 
taking  place,  in  Lebanon,  or  are  we 
going  to  pull  the  plug  from  those  ef- 
forts. If  we  withdraw,  we  will  find  Leb- 
Emon  in  a  very  serious  situation  which 
would  give  Syria  an  invitation  to  come 
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Into  that  krea  and  cause  more  blood- 
shed. We  t«)uld  probably  have  the  re- 
sponslbUltif  for  the  bloodshed  of  our 
Marines  If;  the  war  was  broadened 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZA3LOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frdm  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  reference  to  petroleum  in  the 
Middle  Ea^t  reminds  me  of  when  I  was 
In  college!  and  troops  were  sent  into 
Lebanon  it  that  time.  I  wrote  a  cou- 
plet:        J 

"Thougl  we  now  send  your  boys  to 
foreign  soil,  we  will  not  spill  a  drop  of 
American  oil." 

Mr.  ZAteLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  a  "nq^'  vote  on  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i£  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  bi  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr. .:  ACOBS). 

The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

AMKNDMEK  T  IW  THE  NATURl:  Of  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFER  0)  BY  MH.  LONG  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  LO  JG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  i  substitute. 

The  Cle  rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendm(  ml  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  (dr.  Long  of  Maryland:  strike  out 
all  after  tie  resolving  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  there©   the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  L.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  th(  "United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon  R  solution". 

»  EPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  ( 1)  After  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  August  29.  1983,  no 
funds  appi  opriated  by  the  Congress  may  be 
obligated  ( r  expended  for  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities In  >ebanon  by  United  States  Armed 
Forces  unl  !ss,  before  the  end  of  that  90-day 
period,  eltl  ler— 

(1)  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  :he  report  required  by  section 
4(a)(1)  of  t  he  War  Powers  Resolution:  or 

(2)  the  President  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  i.  ceasefire  Is  In  effect  In  Lebanon 
and  is  bein  g  observed  by  all  parties  and  that 
significant  progress  is  being  made  in  negoti- 
ations to  I  roaden  the  base  of  the  Lebanese 
Govemme-it  and  achieve  a  political  resolu- 
tion of  exi  (ting  differences. 

(b)  If  the  President  makes  a  certification 
under  subection  (a)(2),  he  shall,  at  the  end 
of  each  3( -day  period  thereafter,  submit  a 
report  to  he  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(1)  of  he  War  Powers  Resolution  unless 
at  the  en(  of  such  30-day  period  he  makes 
the  certilication  described  In  subsection 
(a)(2).  If  the  President  does  not  submit 
either  th(  report  or  the  certification  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  at  the  end  of  any 
such  30-dJ  y  period,  then  the  report  required 
by  sectior  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution sha  11  be  deemed  to  have  been  submit- 
ted for  pirposes  of  section  5(d)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  as  of  the  end  of  such 
period. 

INTEF  PRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  3.  ( i)  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  prec  ude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing Unite  1  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  til  B  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
If  clrcum  stances  warrant,   and  nothing   In 


this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  which  relates 
to  congressional  authorization  for  any  sub- 
stantial expansion  In  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zaelocki)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  the  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment has  two  broad  features.  First,  it 
uses  the  power  of  the  purse  to  force 
the  President  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act. 
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That,  In  itself,  has  no  limits  on  Its 
constitutionality.  That  feature  of  the 
amendment  which  uses  the  power  of 
the  purse  to  force  the  President  to 
Invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  passed  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  by  a 
strong  vote  of  20  to  16. 

Basically  it  cuts  off  funds  unless  the 
President  does  invoke  that  War 
Powers  Act. 

After  that  passed,  it  was  scrubbed  by 
the  Speaker  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  cease-fire.  That  created 
a  new  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obfv)  has  brought  up  language  and 
added  language  to  this  amendment 
which  I  think  is  very  ingenious.  What 
it  does  is  to  insist,  insist  that  the  Presi- 
dent every  30  days  either  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  or  report  to  Congress 
on  the  progress  of  the  cease-fire.  That 
is  very  important. 

That  puts  the  President  on  a  very 
short  leash  intentionally.  Just  think, 
30  days.  Is  that  too  short  a  time? 

In  the  last  10  years,  according  to  a 
Christian  Phalange  newspaper  just 
published  yesterday,  there  have  been 
179  cease-fires  in  Lebanon.  The  admin- 
istration admits  it  is  fragile.  It  does 
not  admit  it  is  that  fragile,  but  that  is 
pretty  fragile.  That  means  an  average 
of  l'/2  cease-fires  a  month  for  the  last 
10  years. 
Now,  obviously  we  need  something. 
They  will  tell  you  that  30  days  is  too 
short  a  time;  that  forces  the  President 
to  come  back  too  often. 

Just  think  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  30  days.  This  amendment  begins 
on  August  29  when  the  first  marine 
was  killed.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  40  casualties  including  5  marines 
killed.  We  have  had  the  marshalling  of 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  forces  in  the 


history  of  this  country  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  shores  of  Lebanon.  We 
have  had  another  several  thousand 
marines  stationed  there.  We  have  had 
Air  Force  pounding  and  shooting  up  in 
Lebanon  in  support  of  our  forces,  as  I 
think  they  quite  properly  should  if 
they  are  fired  on. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we 
had  a  cease-fire  just  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  all  In  1  month.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  the  President  to  keep  us  posted  on 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  situation 
In  Lebanon? 

What  we  have  here,  of  course,  the 
argument  Is  that  this  is  an  admission 
by  the  President  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  qualifies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President  has  Insisted  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  not  going  to  be  observed. 
The  argument  is  "Well,  he  signed  it, 
didn't  he?"  But  let  me  tell  you.  Gener- 
al McArthur  signed  the  Japanese  sur- 
render; did  he  not?  We  were  glad.  We 
are  always  glad  to  get  a  total  and  un- 
conditional surrender  from  the  enemy. 
The  President  was  glad  to  get  that  sur- 
render, glad  to  sign  it,  but  it  does  not 
mean  a  thing. 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  said  repeatedly.  "We  will  not 
be  bound  by  this  time,  by  the  time 
limit,  or  by  the  escalation." 

That,  of  course,  made  it  an  absolute 
surrender. 

Now.  since  that  time  they  have  con- 
ditioned it.  They  have  conditioned  It 
by  saying  they  will  come  to  Congress 
if  there  is  a  substantial  escalation  of 
the  forces  in  the  war. 

But  what  is  a  substantial  escalation? 
Is  it  500  marines.  1.200  marines.  2,000 
more  marines?  There  is  nothing  in 
here  to  indicate  what  a  substantial  es- 
calation would  be. 

Or  does  that  Include  the  naval  and 
Air  Forces  and  so  on  that  are  brought 
in? 

So  we  are  not  told  what  a  substan- 
tial escalation  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization. 

Second,  he  said  that  if  the  war  goes 
beyond  18  months  he  would  work  with 
Congress  and  meet  with  the  leaders 
before  taking  action  on  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable basis.  Does  this  ask  for  a  war 
declaration?  Will  he  agree  to  withdraw 
the  forces  if  he  does  not  get  a  war  dec- 
laration at  the  end  of  that  time? 

I  do  not  see  anything,  any  admission 
in  here  that  the  President  is  willing  to 
use  the  War  Powers  Act.  So  I  think 
the  War  Powers  Act  is  a  surrender 
here.  It  is  being  surrendered  by  the 
gentleman,  incidentally,  who  took  the 
lead  in  passing  it,  and  we  are  turning 
language  upside  down. 

George  Orwell  ought  to  be  turning 
over  in  his  grave.  He  said,  he  wrote 
years  ago  in  "1984"  that  totalitarians 
would  take  language  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  "war  is  peace,"  "peace  is 
war,"  and  all  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Here  we  cadi  It  a  peswjekeeplng  oper- 
ation which  Is  basically  a  military  op- 
eration. We  started  out  to  take  the 
side  of  one  side  In  a  war  and  now  we 
call  It  peacekeeping  operation  In  that 
area.  In  an  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
there  has  never  been  from  the  very  be- 
ginning any  peace  to  keep. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Is  it  your  inten- 
tion to  yield  half  of  the  time  to  our 
side  in  opposition  to  this  amendment? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 

correct.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  one  further  question  before 
you  make  your  comments. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing, if  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  also  yield  time  to 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  I  could  address  one  ques- 
tion to  you.  There  has  been  a  change 
in  the  procedure  here.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  you  were  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  reporting  time  from  6 
months  down  to  60  days,  and  also  pro- 
vide for  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  which 
would  say  in  effect  that  the  Congress 
is  opposed  to  any  partition  of  Lebanon 
and  the  annexation  of  its  territory  by 
any  foreign  country. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  If  the 
Obey  amendment  Is  defeated,  is  it 
your  intention  then  to  follow  with  the 
other  amendment  which  would  reduce 
the  reporting  from  6  months  down  to 
60  days? 

And  also  include  the  question  on  the 
partitioh  of  Lebanon? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  to 
call  up  just  such  as  amendment  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  OBEY.  I  really  do  not  want  to 
get  Into  an  argiunent  with  my  good 
friend  tuid  my  dean.  But  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  I  heard  what  I 
think  I  just  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  be- 
lieve, and  if  I  am  wrong  please  correct 
me,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I 
believe,  asked  the  chairman  whether 
he  Intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  proposition  which 
would  relate  to  the  Oakar  language  on 
separation  or  the  division  of  Lebanon, 
and  also  which  relate  to  the  reporting 
cycle. 

I  think  the  gentleman  responded  in 
the  affirmative,  that  that  was  the 
amemdment  the  gentleman  intended 
to  offer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  within  that  amendment  there 
will  be  some  further  reporting  require- 
ments that  would  be  requested  every 
60  days. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  my  problem,  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  knows,  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  resolu- 
tion, were  unhappy  with  the  rule  that 
was  brought  out  because  It  gave  the 
committee  the  theoretical  option  to 
offer  almost  any  amendment  they 
wanted,  under  which  we  would  not  be 
In  a  position  to  offer  any  amendments 
to  our  own  alternative.  This  morning, 
during  debate  on  the  rule,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  what  his  intention  was.  I 
said  as  follows:  "I  want  to  say,  howev- 
er, that  I  have  been  given  the  assur- 
ance by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that 
he  does  not  Intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments which  would  change  in  any 
major  way  the  content  of  the  commit- 
tee product  that  they  are  contemplat- 
ing, probably  only  one  amendment 
which  would  change  the  reporting 
cycle,"  not  the  reporting  language,  but 
the  reporting  cycle,  "and  another 
amendment  which  might  have  to  do 
with  the  possible  partitioning  of  Leba- 
non, and  that  he  does  not  expect  to 
see  any  other  amendments  offered. 

"If  that  is  the  understanding,"  I 
went  on  to  say,  "then  I  have  no  prob- 
lem 'with  the  rule'  because  the  theo- 
retical possibility  for  sandbagging 
would  appear  not  to  be  real.  We  would 
appear  to  be  In  the  position  where 
those  theoretical  possibilities  would 
not  be  exercised  by  the  committee." 

Then  the  chairman  responded  by 
saying:  "The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  stated  the  intentions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee correctly." 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  get  some  time  from  the  gentle- 
man since  he  is  consuming  all  of  my 
time? 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  Is  the  gentleman's 
time. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  was  going  to 
argue  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  prepared  to  debate 
with  you  as  to  what  you  tmderstood 
me  to  say  or  what  I  actually  said.  I 
honestly  responded  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  certainly  do  not  Interpret 
Eiddlng  certain  requirements  In  the 
report  as  very  substantive  changes  in 
the  policy  contained  and  the  positions 
that  I  spelled  out  in  the  resolution. 
And  I  do  not  yield  any  further  to  the 
gentleman.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
respond  privately  to  any  further  ques- 
tions. 

I  think  I  honestly  responded  to  his 
question.  I  presume  that  he  would 
have  had  in  mind  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  intended  to 
change  the  18-month  authorization,  or 
any  amendment  of  that  sort.  And  I 
honestly  responded  there  would  be  no 
such  major  substantive  changes.  The 
amendment  that  I  Intend  to  offer  Is 
not  a  major  substantive  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  he  in- 
tends to  offer  the  amendment  which 
he  just  showed  to  us.  but  that  there 
will  not  be  an  amendment  offered 
which  would  change  the  18-month  au- 
thority period  to  9  months?  Because 
under  the  rule,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  only  the  chairman  or  his  desig- 
nee could  offer  any  amendment. 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention but  since  the  gentleman  raised 
the  question  and  questioned  my  Integ- 
rity, I  wonder  whether  I  should  not 
withhold  that  commitment  and  not 
give  him  a  definitive  answer  right  now. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  up 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  gentleman 
does  confirm  what  I  am  sure  he  under- 
stood and  was  seeking  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  as  an  answer  to 
his  question,  which  was  honest  at  the 
time,  and  I  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
is  before  us  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
motion  deleting  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause  that  we  have  just 
defeated.  This  substitute  would  really 
gut  the  resolution  that  is  before  us. 
This  substitute  is  clearly  unworkable 
and  highly  detrimental  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  substitute  would  force  a  series 
of  confrontations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  We  could  be 
arguing  with  the  President  virtually 
every  month  as  to  whether  a  cease  fire 
was   in   effect   or  whether   a   report 
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under    sestlon    4(a)(1)    of    the    war 
powers  resolution  was  operative. 

Do  the  Members  of  this  body  want 
to  confront  this  Issue  every  30  days? 
This  suba^ltute  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  spastnodlc  "fits  suid  starts"  for- 
eign polic^  that  would  seriously  under- 
mine our]  strategy  in  Lebanon.  The 
substitute!  also  would  insure  partisan 
wrangling;  and  election-year  pollticiza- 
tlon  to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign pollc;  ^ 

By  contract,  an  18-month  extension 
would  car  ry  the  authorization  past  the 
1984  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  i*  based  on  hard,  unavoidable 
foreign  p<  ilicy  and  political  realities.  It 
is  not  an  ( >pen-ended  authorization  nor 
does  it  mijan  the  U.S.  Marines  stay  in 
Lebanon  for  18  months  regardless  of 
the  circui  istances. 

In  fact,  the  resolution  provides  for 
termination  of  the  marines'  presence 
sooner  ulider  a  number  of  different 
condition  i  and  situations. 

By  cont  rast.  the  substitute  effective- 
ly crippl^  Congress  ability  to  exercise 
its  rightftj  role  in  defining  the  scope 
and  direc.ion  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Leb- 
anon becj  .use  it  will  lead  to  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  i  nd  a  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent constitutional  impasse.  It  will  ef- 
fectively jury  this  legislation;  it  would 
eff ectivel  i  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  war  p  owers  resolution. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  Cli  LAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  ft-om  Michigan   (Mr.   Broom- 

ILOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  so 

IRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

cognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michlgari  (Mr.  Broomfieu)). 

tARLIAMENTAHT  INQOIRY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlematn  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  the  proponents  of  the  substitute 
amendm(;nt  yielded  any  time  to  the 
other  sid  e  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  LCNG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  be  yielding  time  on  an  in- 
dividual jasis,  not  on  a  bloc  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BROOMfiELD). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  01  itset  I  want  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  say  that 
this  is  iirobably  the  most  important 
amendment  we  will  be  voting  on  in 
this  malter.  This  amendment  that  is 
being  of:  ered  would  certainly  undo  the 
very  carsful  and  painstaking  compro- 
mise woi  ked  out  between  the  adminis- 
tration iind  the  bipartisan  leadership 
of  the  H  ouse.  which  the  President  has 
said  he  \  riU  sign. 
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I  can  almost  assure  you  that  if  there 
is  any  major  change  in  substance,  that 
the  President  would  veto  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  the  amendment 
would  postpone  the  invocation  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  by  the  Congress 
for  at  least  3  months.  Then,  it  would 
establish  a  situation  of  potentially 
short-term,  recurrent  confrontation 
between  the  President  and  Congress, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  November, 
when  the  President  must  recertify  the 
existence  of  a  cease-fire  every  30  days 
or  invoke  the  war  powers  resolution. 

If  the  substitute  is  adopted,  it  will 
undercut  the  bipartisan  legislative  and 
executive  commitment  to  crucial  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  Lebanon 
which  the  compromise  embodied  In 
Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  364  repre- 
sents. It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  compromise  and  its  ap- 
proval by  a  wide  bipartisan  majority  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
tributed significantly  to  convincing 
Syrian-supported  elements  In  Lebanon 
to  agree  to  the  recently  established 
cease-fire.  Adoption  of  the  substitute 
might  very  well  encourage  Syrian  and 
Soviet-backed,  armed  factions  to  seri- 
ously break  that  cease-fire  before  the 
end  of  November. 

Even  If  the  marines  are  subsequent- 
ly authorized  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Multinational  Force 
(MNP),  at  a  minimum,  diplomats  will 
have  to  start  again  back  at  square  one 
trying  to  relnstltute  a  cease-fire.  If  the 
marines  are  forced  to  withdraw  after 
the  end  of  November  under  the  substi- 
tute, which  might  well  occur,  it  will  se- 
riously destabilize  the  situation  In  Leb- 
anon, possibly  destroy  the  MNP.  and 
reward  Syrian  recalcitrance.  If  indeed 
Lebanon's  Government  should  fall, 
this  would  amount  to  a  strategic  notch 
In  Moscow's  belt.  Such  a  result  will 
have  grave  implications  for  the  securi- 
ty of  Israel,  our  primary  ally  in  the 
region  and  a  democracy.  Ultimately,  It 
may  lead  to  the  permanent  partition 
of  Lebanon  with  increased  influence  in 
the  area  for  Syria,  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
Syrlsm-supported  radical  PLO  ele- 
ments. 

Further,  such  results  as  appear 
likely  to  flow  from  adoption  of  the 
substitute  will  demoralize  our  allies, 
especially  PYance,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  will  severely 
damage  our  credibility  with  concerned 
moderate  Arab  States  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  In  short,  the  substi- 
tute could  work  directly  against  the 
objectives  we  all  share  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
about  a  year  ago  American  troops 
were  first  sent  to  Lebanon  and  their 
mission  then  was  to  fly  the  flag,  to 
show  their  moral  authority,  to  keep 
the  lid  on  the  situation  by  keeping  the 


parties  separated  and  to  help  prevent 
further  massacres. 
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We  all  understood  the  necessity  for 
that,  although  we  had  some  misgivings 
about  the  clarity  with  which  the  Ma- 
rines' mission  was  defined  at  that  tune 
and  said  so. 

The  mission  has  changed  since  then. 
It  has  now  become,  by  the  administra- 
tion's own  admission,  an  effort  to  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  strong  central 
government  in  Lebanon.  And  over  the 
last  few  months  we  have,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  been  fighting  on  the 
Government's  side  against  other  Leba- 
nese, as  well  as  against  other  outside 
parties. 

The  inventory  of  the  wide  variety  of 
competing  forces  in  Lebanon,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  has  already  been 
mentioned  today.  We  have  now  had  5 
Americans  killed  and  38  wounded,  I 
believe  that  is  the  number. 

The  law  provides  that  as  of  August 
29  the  President  had  48  hours  to 
report  to  Congress  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  War  Powers  Act, 

U.S.  forces  were  in  hostilities  or  were  In 
situations  where  Imminent  Involvement  in 
hostilities  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  the  House,  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er. Is  now  confronted  with  two  prob- 
lems. No.  1  is  how  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  existing  law 
under  which  we  are  operating,  the 
War  Powers  Act.  While  that  is  Impor- 
tant, as  I  indicated,  it  is  not  enough 
for  Congress  simply  to  vindicate  a  pro- 
cedural prerogative.  There  is  a  second, 
more  important  issue.  That  issue  is 
what  should  our  policy  in  Lebanon  be. 

The  answer  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  that  Congress  should  au- 
thorize the  presence  in  Lebanon  and 
the  Involvement  in  Lebanon  for  the 
next  18  months,  of  American  military 
forces. 

Those  of  us  who  are  offering  this 
amendment  believe  that  to  be  a  pro- 
found mistake.  We  want  Congress  to 
withhold  a  commitment  of  that  kind 
for  the  time  being— underlining  the 
words  "for  the  time  being"— and  we 
are  offering  a  substitute  which  does 
two  things. 

It  says  that  the  President  must 
report  as  the  law  requires.  It  says  the 
President  must  report  under  the  War 
Powers  Act  that  our  forces  are  or  have 
been  engaged  In  military  situations. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  give 
him  an  extra  90  days  to  make  that 
report  and  we  also  give  him  another 
option. 

We  say,  "Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  then  you  do  not  have 
to  if  you  can  report  to  the  House  at 
that  time  that  we  are  in  a  cease-fire 
situation  which  is  holding  and  that 

decent   and   major   progress   is   being 

made  at  the  negotiating  table  in  order 


to  broaden  the  base  of  the  Gemayel 
government,  without  which  none  of 
our  Involvement  can  succeed,  and  to 
help  assure  that  the  divisions  between 
the  parties  are  being  settled  on  a  polit- 
ical basis." 

If  the  President  certifies  as  to  that, 
then  he  must  report  under  the  terms 
of  this  amemdment  every  30  days  to 
the  Congress.  He  must  either  report 
under  the  War  Powers  Act.  if  we  are  in 
situations  of  anned  conflict  and  war- 
fwe,  or  he  must  report  that  we  are  In 
a  cease-fire  situation,  If,  in  fact,  that  Is 
the  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  time. 

This  amendment,  despite  what  has 
been  said  a  number  of  times  today, 
does  not  cut  and  nin.  This  amendment 
does  not  withdraw  troops.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  set  short  deadlines  for 
troop  presence  in  Lebanon  because 
many  of  us  believe  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  set  an  extremely  short 
deadline  because  the  Syrians  could 
then  simply  wait  out  the  U.S.  resolve 
in  that  area. 

So  what  we  are  saying  instead  is  that 
under  this  proposal  we  create  equal 
pressure  on  the  Syrians  to  negotiate 
and  on  the  Gemayel  government  to 
make  the  concessions  that  will  be  nec- 
essary to  save  itself. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween an  18-month  here-and-now.  for- 
ever-more commitment  and  an  Imme- 
diate Invoking  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
It  does  recognize  that  we  need  most 
of  all  to  have  a  political  resolution  to 
the  problem.  It  does  protect  congres- 
sional prerogatives  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  And  it  does  so  by  buttress- 
ing those  powers  with  another  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  Congress; 
namely,  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  purse,  the  most  vital  of  all  powers 
of  this  body. 

We  use  that  power  not  to  force  wlth- 
drawl  at  this  time,  but  to  enforce  the 
law,  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  exists 
today,  and  in  fact  we  ease  that  law  in 
two  circumstances. 

It  gives  the  President  more  time  to 
work  out  the  problems  before  Con- 
gress must  make  a  decision. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  more  point. 
I  had  the  unpleasant  duty  to  go  to 
Minong.  Wis.,  about  3  weeks  ago  to 
visit  the  father  and  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  marines  who  was  just  killed  In 
Lebanon,  a  marine  by  the  name  of 
L.Cpl.  Randy  Clark.  And  his  father 
told  me,  he  said,  "Mr.  Congressman,  I 
appreciated  the  President's  call  after 
we  lost  Randy.  But,"  he  said,  "I  was 
bothered  by  that  call  because,"  he 
said,  "the  President  kept  saying,  'I 
want,  I  want.  I  want.'  "  He  said.  "I  un- 
derstand the  jam  he  Is  In  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  If  you  fellows  look 
at  that  situation  hard  and  if  you  teU 
us  that  you  have  decided  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  stay  Involved,  then  I 
might  be  persuaded." 


But  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  If 
our  answer  to  him  Is  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration 18  months  carte  blanche 
to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done 
during  that  time,  within  the  limita- 
tions laid  out  by  the  resolution,  we  will 
not  have  exercised  our  prerogatives, 
we  will  not  have  exercised  our  respon- 
sibility, we  will  not  have  defended  the 
law,  and  we  will  have  committed  us  to 
18  months  of  possible  chaos.  I  do  not 
think  the  Members  want  to  do  that. 
There  Is  no  need  to  do  that  at  this 
time. 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
again  that  this  proposal  simply  with- 
holds for  the  moment  the  kind  of 
long-term  commitment  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  make  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  today. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  give  it 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  how  his  amendment 
changes  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Congress  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  correctly  suggest- 
ed is  the  power  of  the  purse.  I  submit 
the  greatest  single  constitutional 
power  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  In  a 
democracy  Is  the  power  to  withhold 
funds.  Congress  still  has  that  power 
and  the  gentlemans'  amendment  does 
not  alter  or  enhance  our  power  of  the 
purse. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  answer  is  it  does  not 
change  that  power,  it  uses  It  to  en- 
force the  law. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Does  it  change  it?  We 
still  have  it.  Do  we  have  it  or  not? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct.  We  have 
it,  but  if  we  want  to  enforce  the  law 
we  must  use  it  or  we  will  lose  not  only 
our  power  to  Influence  the  Lebanon 
situation,  we  could  lose,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  our  power  to  save  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  KEMP.  But  we  can  use  it  any 
time  we  deem  necessary,  that  is  my 
point. 
Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEMP.  It  does  not  change  it  one 
whit  to  have  the  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment set  up  a  procedural  contest  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 
We  have  the  power  of  the  purse.  To 
accept  this  amendment  undercuts  our 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In  the 
Interest  of  an  independent  Lebanon. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Except  it  states  now  that 
those  funds  would  be  cut  off  unless 
the  President  complies  with  the  law. 
And  if  you  believe  in  the  War  Powers 


Act,  you  ought  to  believe  In  compli- 
ance with  the  law  or  else  admit  now 
you  are  just  trying  to  find  a  way  to  fi- 
nesse It. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Hotise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364,  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Obey. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  a  com- 
plex one.  The  coimtry,  wracked  by 
years  of  strife  due  to  internal  disorder 
and  its  central  location  as  a  staging 
ground  for  fighting  between  other 
powers  In  the  Middle  East,  has  been 
ravaged  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally. Today  it  remains  in  a  precarious 
state  because  of  recent  fighting  among 
its  several  religious  and  political  fac- 
tions, its  continued  occupation  by  for- 
eign forces,  and  its  unwanted  role  as  a 
buffer  zone  for  opposing  countries  in 
the  region. 

However.  If  the  situation  remains  a 
complex  one.  I  believe  that  one  thing 
Is  clear:  No  satisfactory  resolution  of 
Lebanon's  internal  problems  can  be 
reached  unless  the  current  Lebanese 
Government  allows  all  those  religious 
and  political  factions  within  the  coun- 
try a  legitimate  voice  In  determining 
that  country's  future. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  issues 
central  to  the  debate  surroimding  this 
resolution.  First,  we  must  assure  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  Marines  stationed  in 
Lebanon  as  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  Second,  we  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment that  our  role  in  promoting  peace 
Is  contingent  upon  its  making  real 
progress  In  allowing  the  participation 
of  all  factions  in  Lebanon's  political 
process. 

It  is  In  these  two  critical  respects,  I 
believe,  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  falls  alarmingly  short.  The  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  for  18  months  from  the 
date  of  the  measure's  enactment. 
Thus,  the  resolution,  if  approved  in  its 
current  form,  would  signal  President 
Gemayel  of  a  lengthy,  open-ended 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  region.  Once 
acsured  of  U.S.  involvement,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  President  Gemayel  would  be 
less  concerned  about  opposition  from 
Syrian-backed  factions  in  the  coxmtry, 
and  thus  would  feel  less  compelled  to 
bring  these  factions  into  Lebanon's  po- 
litical dialog. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion fails  to  provide  the  oversight  and 
accountability  that  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  U.S.  forces  receive  ade- 
quate protection  and  that  their  role  is 
properly  defined. 
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the  fact  that  four  U.S.  ma- 
rines havfe  been  kUled  and  several 
wounded  $s  a  result  of  our  role  in  the 
multlnatidnal  peacekeeping  force,  this 
admlnistrition  has  only  recently,  and 
very  grudgingly  acknowledged  that 
U.S.  forcos  are  involved  In  hostilities 
or  likely  hostilities  as  required  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Consequently,  I 
am  opposed  to  granting  the  same  ad- 
ministration a  nearly  free  hand  in  de- 
termining the  future  course  of  our 
role  in  Lebanon,  as  provided  in  the  res- 
olution.   I 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  an?  Mr.  Obey  would  properly 
assure  th4t  the  Congress  has  a  role  in 
shaping  qur  policy  toward  Lebanon, 
and  that  that  policy  remains  flexible. 
The  amehdment  woxild  require  the 
President  to  invoke  the  war  powers 
resolution  by  the  end  of  November  or 
at  the  end  of  any  month  thereafter, 
unless  h«  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  a  c«ase-fire  is  in  effect  and  is 
being  obs(  trved  by  all  parties,  and  that 
signif  lean ;  progress  is  being  made  in 
negotiations  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  and  to 
achieve  ajpolitical  resolution  of  exist- 
ing differtnces. 

Thus,  the  Long/ Obey  amendment 
would  asiure  that  continued  United 
States  involvement  in  Lebanon  would 
be  subje<ted  to  continued  oversight 
and  a  regilar  accounting,  and  the  Ge- 
mayel  gok^emment  would  be  put  on 
notice  thJ  ,t  its  f aUure  to  negotiate  in  a 
serious  aiid  timely  way  a  broad-based 
resolutior  of  its  country's  civil  disor- 
der will  i  ivite  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Long/  Obey  amendment. 

Mrs.  LI.OYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Obey  substitute. 
My  decisi  on  to  do  so  was  not  made  in 
haste.  Th  is  decision  is  one  that  has  re- 
quired miiny,  many  hours  of  consider- 
ation of  I  he  facts  and  some  deep  soul 
searching . 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
would  ne/er  have  to  place  our  troops 
in  this  area,  in  the  far  reaches  of  this 
Earth.  I  -emember  as  a  teenager,  the 
sorrow  ol  my  family  when  my  broth- 
er's B-17  was  shot  down  over  enemy 
territory.  He  was  in  a  prison  camp  for 
20  month  s.  And  now  I  realize  full  that 
I  have  a  19-year-old  son,  who  could 
also  be  iivolved  in  this  present  con- 
flict. 

D  1450 
But  I  1  Iso  know  that  the  freedoms 
we  enjoj  in  this  great  Nation  have 
never  be;n  free,  and  they  are  never 
going  to  be  free,  and  that  we  have 
made  a  c  ammitment  to  our  allies  that 
we  would  offer  them  support  and  back 
them  up  n  their  struggle. 

I  think  they  have  a  right  to  remain 
free,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  mul- 
tinational  peacekeeping  force  is  the 
main    to)l    to    resolve    the    Lebanon 


crisis.  I  think  that  without  it,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  Syrians  are  going  to 
continue  their  shelling  and  the  Soviets 
will  continue  to  back  the  Syrians  in 
their  effort  to  destabilize  Lebanon. 

I  think  this  will  further  Isolate 
Israel  and  also  deprive  the  United 
States  of  a  valued  ally  in  Lebanon.  If 
our  forces  are  pulled  out  at  this  time, 
we  will  have  shown  to  the  world  that 
we  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  our 
commitments.  One  moment  we  are 
saying  to  our  Eillies  that,  "We  are 
going  to  help  you,"  and  the  next 
moment  we  are  saying,  "Well,  we  have 
changed  our  mind  and,  therefore,  we 
are  going  to  leave  you  on  your  own." 

If  we  let  this  happen  in  Lebanon,  I 
am  very  sure  that  our  adversaries  will 
use  it  as  a  great  propaganda  speech  to 
say  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
trusted.  We  are  in  Lebanon  now  at  the 
request  of  that  Government.  We  have 
made  a  commitment  to  peace,  to  a 
moderate  pro-American  government 
and  an  ally. 

I  feel  this  commitment  must  be  hon- 
ored. I  do  feel,  though,  that  we  should 
not  debate  the  importance  of  18 
months  but  rather  that  we  must  em- 
phasize that  the  job  must  get  done 
and  to  bring  our  forces  home  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  it  1  month  or  18 
months,  and  we  must  do  so  with 
honor. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  McCoixum). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strongly  oppose  the  substitute 
amendment.  If  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians  and  totally  undermine  our 
President's  efforts  in  Lebanon  to 
achieve  our  goals— and  we  do  have 
some  goals  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  really  debat- 
ing two  issues  today.  One  is  whether 
or  not  our  marines  should  be  immedi- 
ately withdrawn  from  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  other  is  if  we  are  not  to  immedi- 
ately withdraw,  should  Congress  pass 
a  resolution  supporting  the  President's 
keeping  our  forces  in  Lebanon  for  up 
to  18  months,  or  for  some  shorter  du- 
ration, and  under  stricter  conditions 
than  this  resolution  proposes. 

Whether  or  not  one  believes  we  did 
the  right  thing  in  involving  our  ma- 
rines in  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  with  the  Italians.  French,  and 
British  in  Beirut  months  ago.  the 
question  of  whether  the  Congress 
should  support  the  continued  presence 
of  these  troops  for  several  months  to 
come  as  the  President  has  requested 
must  be  decided  by  examining  the 
probable  consequences  of  withdrawing 
them  under  present  conditions,  and 
the  realistic  risks  involved  in  keeping 
them  and  the  chances  of  success  in 
achieving  the  intended  goals. 

The  whole  reason  for  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  is  to  prevent 


the  Soviet  Union  from  dominating  the 
entire  region  which  would  result  in 
the  loss  to  the  Soviets  of  a  very  critical 
strategic  region  of  the  world  and  the 
closing  down  of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supply  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  Short  of  direct  United  States 
troop  involvement,  the  only  real 
buffer  we  have  to  prevent  this  Soviet 
domination  is  Israel.  We  can  debate  all 
we  want  whether  we  agree  with  some 
of  the  things  the  Government  of 
Israel  does  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  should  be  no  debate  over  the 
fact  that  Isreal  is  a  critical  and  true 
ally  of  the  United  States,  whose  con- 
tinued existence,  strength,  and  vitality 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 

Last  year,  the  Israelis  drove  the  PLO 
out  of  Beirut  and  occupied  that  por- 
tion of  Lebanon  from  Beirut  south  to 
Israel.  The  Palestinian  forces  became 
factionalized,  but  they  remained  in 
that  portion  of  Lebanon  occupied  and 
controlled  by  Syria.  The  United  States 
tried  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Lebanese  question  and  in 
the  process  get  both  Syria  and  Israel 
to  withdraw  and  allow  a  Lebanese 
Government  to  function  again.  To  this 
end,  we  joined  with  the  Italians, 
French,  and  British  in  forming  a  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force  to 
occupy  Beirut  and  the  Israelis  began  a 
withdrawal  to  the  south,  which  was 
demanded  by  Syria  before  they  would 
agree  to  withdraw.  The  problem  is 
that  the  Syrians  have  not  withdrawn. 
Instead,  they  supported  a  civil  war 
begun  by  the  Druze,  one  of  the  tribal 
factions  in  Lebanon. 

The  Syrians  and  Soviets  sensed  an 
opportune  time  to  destroy  American 
public  support  for  the  presence  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Israeli  Government  change 
to  seize  Beirut  and  put  the  PLO  back 
in  business.  If  we  were  to  withdraw 
now,  this  is  exactly  what  would 
happen.  In  time,  the  Israeli  forces 
might  go  in  and  retake  the  region,  but 
damage  to  the  United  States  by  loss  of 
confidence  in  it  by  its  allies  and  from 
the  signal  of  weakness  that  this  gives 
to  the  Soviets  who  would  then  be  en- 
couraged to  press  forward  that  much 
harder  is  tremendous. 

There  are  risks  in  leaving  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  chances  of  succeeding  in  our 
immediate  goals  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  cease-fire  are  fairly  good  and 
the  odds  against  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  Lebanese  forces  or  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Syrians  and  Soviets  to 
move  directly  against  our  marines  are 
great.  The  administration  adamantly 
assures  Congress  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  sending  more  troops  to  Leba- 
non and  should  conditions  deteriorate 
to  the  point  that  we  could  not  contin- 
ue a  presence  in  Beirut  without  sub- 
stantial loss  of  American  lives  we 
would    withdraw— that    is    the    worst 


case  unlikely  scenario,  but  therein  lies 
the  risk. 

The  current  American  objective  Is  to 
keep  a  presence  in  the  critical  Beirut 
area  sufficient  to  deter  the  Syrian/ 
Soviet  aggression  into  the  area  until 
the  Syrians  become  convinced  that 
they  cannot  achieve  their  objective  of 
taking  over  the  area  in  the  near  term 
at  which  point  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  go  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
agree  to  a  settlement  securing  on  fa- 
vorable tenns  to  us  the  strategic 
region  which  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing to  put  in  the  hands  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lebanese  Government.  Long 
term  we  hope  for  an  independent  Leb- 
anon totally  free  of  all  foreign  occupa- 
tion. The  real  lever  on  Syria  to  come 
to  an  accommodition  is  the  unstated 
threat  they  perceive  that  Israel  will 
move  back  into  the  conflict  and  actual- 
ly invade  the  Bakka  Valley. 

The  Lebanese  question  is  a  compli- 
cated and  serious  one  over  which  rea- 
sonable persons  may  disagree.  Howev- 
er, it  is  my  judgment  that  the  respon- 
sible course  of  action  at  the  present  is 
to  support  this  administration's  ef- 
forts. 

This  includes  the  compromise 
worked  out  in  the  pending  resolution 
for  approval  of  a  stay  of  our  forces  for 
a  period  of  up  to  18  months  under 
stated  conditions.  Therefore,  I  support 
the  resolution  as  introduced,  and 
oppose  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  United  States 
has  a  role  to  play  in  Lebanon.  I  believe 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  involve- 
ment by  non-Lebanese  influences  to 
suggest  that  this  is  more  than  a  civil 
war  and  that  the  United  States  does 
have  a  security  interest  to  be  protect- 
ed in  Lebanon.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
recognize  that  that  interest  exists  and 
join  with  the  President  in  working  to 
achieve  a  solution  that  will:  First, 
bring  peace  to  Lebanon,  and  second, 
do  so  without  damage  to  American  in- 
terests. 

How  we  achieve  that  result,  howev- 
er, is  no  less  important  than  the  result 
itself.  One  of  the  principal  elements  of 
American  political  conservatism  is  a 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Some  would  argue  that  we  must 
unconditionally  accept  the  leadership 
of  the  President  because  we  have  only 
one  President.  The  concept  of  an  aU- 
powerful  head  of  state  is  not  only  for- 
eign to  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government  but  a  serious  threat  to  it. 
And  the  concept  that  at  times  the  de- 
tails of  the  Constitution  should  be  set 
aside  if  doing  so  will  achieve  a  desired 
result  is  a  dangerous  concept. 

The  war  power  of  the  United  States 
is  vested  not  in  the  executive  branch 
but  in  the  Congress.  The  President,  as 


the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  has  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  to  decide  on  the  place- 
ment of  American  troops;  he  does  not, 
however,  have  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  American  troops  may  be  com- 
mitted to  hostilities.  That  power  re- 
sides in  the  Congress  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  War  Powers  Act  is  a  perfectly 
proper  exercise  of  that  authority.  It  is 
simply  wrong,  and  dangerous  to  the 
basic  precepts  of  our  Government  to 
seek  ways  to  avoid  the  clear  mandates 
of  law  and  the  Constitution  to  achieve 
the  goal  we  seek  to  achieve. 

This  amendment  need  not  change  in 
any  way  the  result  sought  under  the 
agreement  between  the  President  and 
the  leadership  of  this  House.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  President  could 
report  to  the  Congress  immediately  if 
he  chose,  and  the  Congress  could  then 
grant  to  him  before  the  week  is  out 
the  same  authority  now  proposed  by 
the  Zablocki  resolution. 

I  support  the  President.  I  believe  he 
has  good  reason  for  wishing  to  show 
strength,  resolve,  and  American  com- 
mitment in  Lebanon.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  support  him  in  doing 
that.  But  there  is  a  transcendent  issue, 
an  issue  of  constitutional  government, 
that  must  frame  the  process  by  which 
we  act.  It  is  for  that  reason,  not  oppo- 
sition to  the  President's  policies,  that  I 
will  vote  for  this  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  obey  a  law  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  in  exercise  of 
its  clear  constitutional  power  and  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
war  powers  resolution  was  purchased 
at  a  terrible  price:  rivers  of  blood  and 
mountains  of  dead  from  Vietnam.  The 
American  people,  whether  it  be  in 
Central  America  or  in  the  Middle  East 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are 
determined  not  to  have  another  Viet- 
nam. 

The  most  precious  thing  that  we  can 
preserve  in  this  debate  is  what  we 
have  gained  in  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 
understand  and  appreciate  the  good 
motives  of  our  President,  I  think  18 
months  is  too  long  to  commit  our- 
selves to,  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
that  commitment  in  the  pending  reso- 
lution on  one  definite  understanding, 
that  that  is  by  both  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  this  resolution.  Congress  may 
bring  those  troops  home  whenever  it 
resolves  to  do  so. 

In  5(c)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
provides:  "such  forces  shall  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  if  the  Con- 
gress so  directs  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion." 

□  1500 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  Chadha  decision, 
the  immigration  case  required  us  to 


act  until  a  clarification  of  that  deci- 
sion can  be  obtained  by  joint  resolu- 
tion. So  this  pending  resolution  says: 

Sec.  7(a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, from  directing  such  withdrawal. 

I  want  it  clearly  known  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  this  act  that 
many  of  us  on  this  floor  are  voting  for 
the  18  months  for  our  troops  in  Leba- 
non with  the  definite  tmderstanding 
that  we  have  express  authority  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  terminate  the 
endurance  of  the  troops  in  the  Middle 
East  whenever  we  choose  to  do  so, 
either  by  concurrent  or  by  joint  reso- 
lution. 

That  is  the  important  thing  I  think 
we  must  remember  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  very  moment 
there  is  in  Lebanon  a  National  Leba- 
nese Cease-fire  Committee  that  Js 
meeting  as  a  preliminary  step  toward 
forming  an  organization  toward  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Our  hopes,  of 
course,  and  our  prayers  go  with  that 
cease-fire  committee,  leading  toward 
Lebanese  reconciliation  among  the  in- 
digenous factions. 

That  effort  is  something,  of  course, 
that  is  tenuous  and  uncertain  but 
nonetheless,  it  is  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  undercut.  If  that 
effort  is  to  stand  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, this  Congress  must  stand  united 
with  the  President,  and  demonstrate 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the 
President's  determination  to  work  in 
Lebanon  for  a  rational  reconciliation 
effort. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
somehow,  by  their  involved  and  curi- 
ous substitute  amendment,  they  are 
invoking  an  act  that  implements  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Vietnam  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
analogy  several  times.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  think  one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent and  erroneous  myths  in  America 
today  is  that  somehow  Vietnam  was 
done  surreptitiously,  without  congres- 
sional control  or  support.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  votes  were  taken  in 
Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating funds  for  Vietnam,  but  a  reason- 
able guess  would  be  approximately  100 
votes,  if  not  many  more;  and  every  one 
was  taken  in  full  view  of  the  American 
people.  I  would  dare  say  some  of  the 
strongest  critics  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  1960's  had  several 
votes  in  which  they,  themselves,  were 
supporting  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion in  its  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  strongest  power  that  has  ever 
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been  gl  jen  to  a  legrlslatlve  body  In  his- 
tory—the power  of  the  purse.  That 
power  fannot  be  taken  away  or  Im- 
paired >y  the  War  Powers  Act  or  by 
any  oth(er  legislation.  It  is  part  of  our 
Constitution,  integral  to  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  so  artfully  con- 
structed *>y  '^**  document.  The 
powers !  of  Congress  do  not  need 
strengttenlnr.  indeed  I  think  they 
could  bt  very  well  undercut  by  forcing 
a  constitutional  confrontation,  as  is 
set  up  ii  the  Obey-Long  amendment. 

I  jusf  want  to  make  one  further 
point,  pie  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  M^OLLUM)  suggested  that  those 
who  h*ve  the  most  to  gain  from  a 
show  Qf  irresolution  at  this  point 
would  be  the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria. 
What  do  we  want  In  Lebanon?  We 
want  ti  see  an  independent,  stable. 
and  sovereign  Lebanon,  secure  from 
foreign  Intervention  and  exploitation. 

We  h^pe  that  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  lis  enhanced  by  another  democ- 
racy in  [the  Mideast  supporting  Camp 
David.  JThis  would  be  in  the  Interest 
not  only  of  Lebanon;  it  would  be  in  the 
interest)  of  Israel;  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest oif  peace. 

I  would  urge  that  there  be  a  decisive 
vote  ajainst  the  Obey-Long  amend- 
ment aj  id  a  strong  show  of  support  for 
the  Pre  sldent. 

I  support  the  Zablocki  resolution, 
not  because  I  concur  in  all  its  particu- 
lars, but  because  I  believe  that  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  requires  unity 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
not  dlsi  inity. 

If  w€  have  learned  anything  from 
our  reo  mt  past,  it  is  the  moral  vacuity 
of  sacrificing  American  lives  in  a  cause 
we  are  not  committed  to  win.  There- 
fore, I  believe  there  must  be  no  mis- 
take at  out  our  objectives  in  Lebanon, 
and  ou-  resolve  and  national  unity  of 
purpos( !  in  achieving  those  objectives. 

I  believe  that  our  objectives  are 
clear.  C  >ur  presence  in  Lebanon  is  nec- 
essary 1  o  help  give  Lebanon  the  oppor- 
timity  to  reclaim  its  sovereignty  and 
the  int  sgrity  of  its  democratic  govern- 
ment, to  insure  that  Israel  will  have  a 
secure  northern  border,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.  If  instead  we 
were  tc  abandon  the  cause  of  stability 
and  allow  hostile  forces  to  reclaim 
Lebanese  soil,  we  would  be  insuring 
the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  and 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
would  "orfeit  any  hope  of  stability  or 
secxirity  or  peace  in  the  region. 

In  sejiding  a  multinational  force  to 
Lebanon  to  insure  the  peace,  the  free 
world  Jecognized  that  the  turmoil  and 
foreigr  intervention  in  that  country 
posed  u  threat  to  vital  Western  inter- 
ests. The  Zablocki  resolution  should 
be  adopted  so  that  the  world  will  un- 
derstand that  the  Congress  of  the 
United]  States  is  committed  to  securing 
our  iiierests  in  the  Middle  East  as 


surely  as  the  administration  and  our 
allies  are  dedicated  to  that  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  this  resolution  is 
far  from  perfect.  In  particular.  I  must 
express  my  disagreement  with  the 
committee's  decision  to  specify  a  set 
time  limit  on  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon.  Either  the  stability 
and  integrity  of  Lebsuion  are  essential 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are, 
then  setting  an  artificial  time  limit  on 
our  commitment  makes  no  sense,  and 
can  only  give  false  encouragement  to 
Syria  and  others  that  we  may  tire  of 
our  responsibilities  and  falter  in  our 
resolve. 

In  this  regard,  amendments  to  the 
Zablocki  resolution  that  would  short- 
en the  time  period  are  doubly  ill-ad- 
vised. The  Government  of  Lebanon  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  reassert  its  sover- 
eignty and  to  effect  national  reconcili- 
ation. Israel  has  agreed  to  withdraw. 
Syria  alone  remains  recalcitrant. 
Whose  interests  would  be  served  by 
our  pulling  out  at  a  set,  early  date: 
those  who  are  working  for  peace,  or 
those  who  are  stalling  for  time,  grow- 
ing daily  more  entrenched  and  more 
bold  in  their  efforts  to  thwart  the 
peacekeeping  mission  of  the  multina- 
tional force? 

The  illogic  of  those  advocating  a 
shortened  time  period  is  carried  to  full 
absurdity  by  the  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment. 

The  Long-Obey  amendment  would 
substitute  30-day  review  periods  and 
congressional  micromanagement  for 
the  President's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  EHaborate  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements  are  no  substitute 
for  responsible  evaluation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  interest. 
This  amendment  is  a  vehicle  for  insti- 
tuting procedural  divisiveness  at  the 
very  time  the  need  for  national  unity 
is  uppermost. 

By  calling  for  an  automatic  cutoff  in 
funds  for  U.S.  Forces  in  Lebanon, 
unless  the  President  submits  the  issue 
under  the  war  powers  resolution,  the 
Obey-Long  amendment  would  subordi- 
nate national  security  concerns  to  a 
procedural  contest  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  The  pro- 
cedural reporting  requirement  is  a  sep- 
arate question  from  the  merits  of  our 
presence  in  Lebanon.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  we  in  Congress  can 
make  our  voice  heard  on  foreign 
policy,  short  of  handcuffing  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  protect  our  security  in- 
terests. 

The  cease-fire  that  was  announced 
on  Simday  was  an  important  step 
toward  the  goal  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion. Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  inter- 
ested parties  will  look  to  the  action  we 
take  today  to  see  whether  this  country 
stands  united  behind  a  firm  policy  in 
Lebanon,  or  whether  we  are  uncertain 
and  disvmited.  The  chances  for  an  en- 
during   cease-fire    and    the    eventual 


achievement  of  Lebanon's  national  re- 
unification depend  on  our  national 
unity  as  expressed  in  part  in  our  vote 
here  today. 

America's  leadership  of  the  free 
world  is  not  an  easy  undertaking.  It 
demands  sacrifices,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Lebanon,  and  it  incurs  risks,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  see  in  that  country.  Our  re- 
solve and  unity  of  purpose  in  securing 
our  interests  and  the  interests  of  liber- 
ty in  Lebanon  become  even  more  criti- 
cal now.  as  opponents  of  freedom  seek 
to  deny  our  success. 

President  Reagan  Is  determined  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  pursue  stability,  freedom  from 
terrorism  and  the  curtailment  of 
Soviet  power  and  influence  in  that 
strategically  vital  region.  And  he 
knows  that  America's  response  to  chal- 
lenges in  Lebanon  will  be  seen  by 
friend  and  adversary  alike  as  a  key 
test  of  our  will  as  a  nation  to  fulfill 
our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  In 
this  critical  undertaking,  the  President 
deserves  our  steadfast  support. 

Adoption  of  the  Zablocki  resolution 
will  not  resolve  the  serious  questions 
that  remain  about  the  constitutional- 
ity—or the  wisdom— of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  But  it  will  resolve  any 
doubts  that  our  friends  and  adversar- 
ies might  have  about  America's  will.  It 
is  time  we  put  those  doubts  behind  us. 
On  that  basis,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Zablocki  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  tells  me 
that  I  have  cast  more  votes  than  any- 
body in  the  history  of  Congress.  It  is 
about  15.000  votes.  If  I  were  going  to 
take  back  any  of  those  approximately 
15.000  votes  that  I  have  cast,  it  would 
be  the  vote  that  I  cast  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

We  have  a  good  Constitution.  I  am 
an  amateur  historian.  I  write  history 
books  as  a  matter  of  hobby,  and  in  my 
study  of  the  Constitution  it  leads  me 
to  see  that  the  President  was  made 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
forces  because  of  the  experience  be- 
tween the  militia  and  the  regulars  in 
the  Revolution.  It  was  in  order  to  have 
a  coordinated,  combined  activity  under 
one  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  war 
powers  were  concerned,  it  was  clear 
that  the  President  was  not  given  that 
power  and  Congress  was  given  that 
power.  I.  myself,  did  not  vote  for  the 
war  powers  law  because  I  thought  it 
improperly  gave  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  testimony  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  leads  me  to 
think  that  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
things  may  well  get  worse  as  far  as 
ourselves  and  other  coimtries  are  con- 
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cemed  In  this  particular  area.  Leba- 
non has  had  an  adequate  time,  in  my 
opinion,  almost  a  year  now.  to  come 
forth  with  some  forthright  ideas  about 
how  they  are  going  to  give  and  distrib- 
ute democracy  more  thoroughly  in 
that  area.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
them,  but  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Obey-Long  propossd  requires 
Congress  to  make  the  decisions  which 
the  Constitution  puts  upon  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  put  them  on  the 
President;  it  puts  then  upon  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  was  done  for  a  very 
good,  historical  reason.  The  Constitu- 
tion did  it  because  of  the  experiences 
between  Jefferson  and  Wtishington, 
Jefferson  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
Washington  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
during  that  period  when  we  were  ar- 
riving at  the  Consitution. 

In  order  to  keep  that  sort  of  thing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President, 
they  gave  it  to  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  to  make  these  decisions.  There- 
fore. I  am  for  the  Obey-Long  provi- 
sion, which  I  think  is  a  sounder  provi- 
sion in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Obey  amendment.  This  is  not  the 
answer  that  we  are  looking  for  this 
very  serious  issue. 

I  think  we  should  face  this  issue 
head  on.  I  think  that  we  should  face  it 
by.  No.  1.  recognizing  the  War  Powers 
Act  as  it  is  and  following  it  as  best  we 
can.  and  requiring  the  administration 
to  follow  it  as  well. 

I  also  think  because  we  have  been  in 
Lebanon  1  year  already  that  any  addi- 
tional time,  and  the  computation 
thereof,  should  have  begun  from  the 
moment  that  they  went  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  three  letters 
to  the  President,  one  last  December, 
one  this  February,  and  one  this 
March,  saying  in  essence  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  being  violated.  I  was 
very  disturbed  over  the  responses  that 
I  received,  which  were  completely  in- 
adequate. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  purpose,  that  is. 
the  mission  of  this  force  in  Lebanon 
has  been  enlarged.  From  the  moment 
that  the  President  sent  us  a  letter  in 
September  1982,  he  set  forth  one  mis- 
sion. That  mission  was  one  of  peace- 
keeping. Yesterday,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  heard 
testimony  by  Rear  Admiral  Howe,  rep- 
resenting the  State  Department,  that 
set  forth  three  reasons  why  our  forces 
are  there,  one  of  them  being  that  of 
training  the  Lebanese  forces,  which 
was  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the 
President's  letter  initially,  and  the 
third  one  included  was  that  in  essence 
of  being  a  participant  in  a  civU  war. 


The  letters  to  the  President  and  the 
answers  from  the  State  Department 
are  offered  herewith: 

Congress  of  thi  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  distressed  to 
learn  today  of  your  consideration  of  a  pro- 
posal to  commit  additional  U.S.  troops  to 
the  Mxiltlnatlonal  Peacekeeping  Force  In 
Lebanon. 

During  the  past  couple  of  months,  our 
men  In  Lebanon  have  been  in  almost  con- 
stant danger.  One  man  has  already  lost  his 
life,  and  three  others  have  been  seriously  In- 
jured. The  continued  violence  and  bombings 
during  the  past  several  days  demonstrate 
the  Increased  dangers  our  men  will  be  asked 
to  face  If  we  continue  to  station  them  In 
Lebanon. 

While  I  support  International  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  Lebanon  by  facilitating  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  that 
nation.  I  believe  we  need  to  have  the  an- 
swers to  two  questions: 

One,  will  increased  U.S.  participation 
bring  a  more  rapid  and  smooth  transition  to 
peace,  or  merely  place  additional  U.S.  men 
in  jeopardy  while  maintaining  the  status 
quo?  and 

Two,  what  contributions  can  we  expect 
from  other  nations  which  have  just  as  much 
at  stake  in  bringing  peace  to  Lebanon? 

In  the  interest  of  the  young  men  In  our 
armed  forces,  I  urge  you  to  carefully  evalu- 
ate the  advisability  of  such  a  decision,  and 
to  "Keep  our  troops  home  this  Christmas". 

With  best  regards, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ike  Skelton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  7,  1983. 
Hon.  Ike  Skelton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Skelton:  Your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 2  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  young  men  In  the  armed 
forces.  You  can  rest  assured  that  the  deci- 
sion to  send  U.S.  military  personnel  to  serve 
in  the  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Leba- 
non was  made  only  after  carefully  weighing 
all  relevant  factors  including  the  possible 
risks  to  which  they  would  be  exposed. 

To  date  no  decision  has  been  made  to 
expand  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  MNF.  If 
we  pursue  that  course  of  action,  it  will  be 
done  only  after  careful  review  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  rislts.  and  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess. We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  as  part  of  this  ongoing 
process. 

As  you  know,  France  and  Italy  are  already 
deeply  involved  in  the  MNF  and  have  been 
consistently  supportive  of  this  effort  since 
the  MNF  was  first  introduced  into  Beirut. 
In  addition,  we  are  actively  engaged  In  con- 
sultations with  other  allies  and  friendly  na- 
tions about  possible  troop  contributions  and 
other  support. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Powell  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10,  1983. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Two  weeks  ago,  I  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, urging  them  to  reexamine  the 
Involvement  of  our  1,200  Marines  in  Leba- 
non. That  action  was  prompted  by  news  re- 
ports that  many  Marine  leaders  view  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  as  "an  accident  waiting 
to  happen".  Last  weelc's  Incident,  where  a 
U.S.  Marine  Captain  faced  off  against  three 
Israeli  tanks,  and  a  later  Incident  Involving 
a  75  mm  tank  round  which  exploded  50 
yards  from  another  Marine  position,  cause 
me  to  appeal  to  you  personally  to  bring  our 
troops  home. 

The  current  contingent  of  Marines  was 
sent  to  Lebanon  In  September  of  1982.  At 
that  time,  you  submitted  a  report  to  Con- 
gress In  keeping  with  the  1973  War  Powers 
Act.  You  stated  that  the  deployment  would 
be  for  a  limited  period  and  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  our  troops  becoming  In- 
volved In  hostUltles. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  neither  of 
these  criterion  exists  at  this  time.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  week.  Secretary  of  Deferise 
Casper  Weinberger  reported  that  our  troops 
have  been  involved  in  three  hostile  inci- 
dents, and  that  It  was  his  "continuing 
worry"  that  they  could  escalate  to  the  point 
of  causing  "serious  loss  of  life".  Similarly, 
Nicholas  Vellotes,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee that  It  was  his  "personal  guessti- 
mate" that  the  Marines  would  stay  in  Leba- 
non another  year. 

Under  the  War  Powers  Act.  your  author- 
ity to  commit  troops  Into  hostilities  or  po- 
tential hostilities  without  a  Declaration  of 
War  or  statutory  authority  Is  limited  to  60- 
90  days.  It  also  requires  reporting  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1),  allowing  for  a  Congressional 
veto.  If  troops  are  Introduced  Into  hostilities 
or  Imminent  hostilities.  Inasmuch  as  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  is  becoming  Increasingly 
precarious,  I  am  compelled  to  aslt  under 
what  exact  circumstances  will  you  deter- 
mine that  U.S.  troops  are  In  a  hostile  situa- 
tion? Secondly,  what  do  you  envision  as  a 
"limited"  time  period?  Your  candid  answers 
to  these  very  Important  questions  would  be 
reassuring  to  those  who  are  Interested  in 
preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  to  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen. 

Thank   you    for   your   attention   to   this 
matter.    I    look    forward,    with    you.    to   a 
speedy  and  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East. 
With  best  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ike  Skelton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1,  1983. 
Hon.  Ike  Skelton. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Skelton:  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 10  to  President  Reagan  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply.  I  appreciate  your 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  Marine 
personnel  serving  with  the  Multinational 
Force  (MNF)  In  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  Marines 
are  In  Lebanon  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Lebanese  Government  to  reas- 
sert Its  authority  and  control  of  its  sover- 
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tory.  Strengthening  the  central 
t  of  Lebanon  Is  an  Important  step 
faclllUte  the  withdrawal  of  all 
roes  from  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  con- 
the  MNF  Is  a  critical  element  in 
,tion  of  peace  and  security  to  the 
capital  cUy  of  Beirut.  The  U.S.  role  Is  an  es- 
sential colitribution  toward  a  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  current  negotiation  efforts 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon.  As  you  know. 
Ambassadors  Habib  and  Draper  have  been 
in  Lebanon  and  Israel  almost  constantly  for 
several  nionths  now  as  personal  envoys  of 
the  PreslHent  in  an  effort  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  these  Important  negotiations. 

I  can  aisure  you  that  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  thf  continuing  need  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Leba- 
non andlhe  Middle  East  situation  in  gener- 
aL  We  ht^ve  made  a  concerted  effort  to  keep 
the  Congtess  informed  in  a  manner  which  I 
believe  exceeds  any  requirement  inherent  in 
the  Weu- 1  >owers  Resolution. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  we  certainly 
do  not  dl  icount  the  danger  inherent  in  any 
U.S.  prea»nce  In  Lebanon.  However,  as  the 
President's  report  to  the  Congress  under 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  stated,  there 
was  no  iitention  or  expectation  that  U.S. 
Armed  lorces  would  become  involved  In 
hostilltlei  1.  This  remains  the  situation  at 
this  time  All  parties  involved  clearly  under- 
stand th(  guidelines  under  which  the  MNP 
was  provided  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  With  the  MNP  in  Lebanon,  there 
Is  additicnal  assurance  that  hostilities  will 
not  resuE  le. 

The  US.  Marines  are  in  Lebanon  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  We  do  not  envision 
an  open-tnded  commitment.  The  U.S.  com- 
ponent o  t  the  MNP  will  depart  Lebanon  as 
soon  as  the  objectives  of  the  MNP  are 
achieved 

I  hope  ;hls  information  Is  helpful. 

With  C(  irdlal  regards. 
Sin  »rely, 

Powell  A.  Moows. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

congi  zss  of  the  united  states, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1983. 
Hon.  Roi  lALD  Reagan, 
The  Whi  e  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ida.  President:  I  am  distressed  to 
leam  of  your  administration's  speculation 
of  increiising  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
contingeit  in  Lebanon.  Once  again.  I  must 
appeal  U  •  you  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

At  the  time  of  their  deployment  in  Sep- 
tember (if  1982.  you  advised  Congress  that 
the  Mar  nes  would  be  in  Lebanon  for  a  lim- 
ited peri  )d  of  time  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  our  troops  becoming  Involved  In 
hostUitu  s.  It  has  become  apparent  that  nei- 
ther of  ;hes€  criterion  exists  at  this  time. 
Inasmuch  as  the  1973  Wars  Powers  Act 
limits  t)  60-90  days  your  authority  to 
commit  roops  to  hostile  or  potentially  hos- 
tile area  i  without  Congressional  approval  or 
a  declarition  of  war,  and  considering  that 
your  coi  ipUance  with  the  War  Powers  Act 
has  alnady  been  called  Into  question,  I 
think  you  would  be  poorly  advised  to  In- 
crease tie  U.S.  presence  In  Lebanon  under 
current  :ircumstances. 

In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
American  Servicemen.  I  urge  you  to  bring 
our  boyj  home. 


With  best  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ike  Skelton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

U,S.  DEPARTJoarr  or  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Ike  Skelton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Skelton:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  to  the  President  of  March  1  express- 
ing your  concern  over  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  U.S.  Marine  contin- 
gent In  Lebanon. 

During  the  recent  visits  to  Washington  of 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  Elle  Salem  and 
President  Gemayel's  special  emissary  Sa'eb 
Salam,  we  were  extremely  gratified  by  the 
firm  reiteration  of  their  thanks  for  the  as- 
sistance the  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  Is 
rendering  to  Lebanon.  They  told  us  that  vir- 
tually all  segments  of  Lebanese  society  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  International 
backing  the  MNF  symbolizes,  particularly  as 
It  has  afforded  the  Lebanese  army  the 
moral  support  It  needs  to  re-assert  Its  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  a  strengthened  central 
government.  The  army  has  now  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  greater  Beirut,  In- 
cluding the  sensitive  port  area;  It  Is  provid- 
ing a  secure  environment  for  the  capital's 
inhabitants  for  the  first  time  in  over  eight 
years.  The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  In  the 
MNF  Is  a  crucial  element  In  the  emergence 
of  a  strengthened.  Independent  Lebanon, 
and  symbolizes  U.S.  determination  to  stand 
fully  behind  the  Lebanese  In  their  effort  to 
regain  control  of  their  country. 

The  Lebanese  government  some  time  ago 
asked  the  MNF  contributors  to  Increase  the 
size  of  their  contingents.  Lebanon  did  so  in 
anticipation  of  possible  new  tasks  that  could 
emerge  from  on-going  negotiations  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Israeli,  Syrian  and  PLO 
occupying  forces.  We  have  stated  only  that 
we  would  consider  the  request  sympatheti- 
ctdly.  It  Is  our  view  that  no  decision  can  be 
made  on  such  a  matter  until  withdrawal  ne- 
gotiations have  been  completed  and  we  have 
a  clear  Idea  how  international  troops— MNF 
or  UNIFIL—  would  be  used. 

It  remains  our  firm  position  that  the  U.S. 
Marine  contingent  will  remain  In  Lebanon 
for  only  a  limited  period  of  time.  There  is 
no  expectation  or  Intention  that  they  will 
become  involved  in  hostilities  while  in  Leba- 
non. However,  there  may  be  isolated  Inci- 
dents perpetrated  by  those  determined  to 
undermine  the  withdrawal  negotiations  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Lebanese  au- 
thorities. Let  me  reassure  you  that  we  will 
continue  our  close  consultations  with  the 
Congress  on  questions  related  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

D  1510 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ChaiiTiian,  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
height  of  the  Israeli  bombardment  of 
Lebanon  during  the  summer  of  1982 
and  having  met  with  five  heads  of 
state  and  six  foreign  ministers.  I  know 


full  weU  the  low  esteem  in  which 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  was  held  during  that  summer  of 
1982.  Respect  for  our  foreign  policy 
was  greatly  improved  when  in  Novem- 
ber 1982  I  returned  to  Lebanon  and 
spent  time  visiting  with  our  Marines 
there. 

Our  presence  In  that  country  has  im- 
proved respect  for  America.  Our  pres- 
ence in  that  country  is  vital  to  main- 
tain the  current  cease-fire.  Now,  today 
in  this  pending  amendment  before  the 
Congress  we  are  being  asked  by  some 
of  those  very  same  individuals  who 
helped  further  that  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  that  brought  us  such  low 
esteem  among  our  moderate  Arab 
friends  to  abandon  the  coimtry  of  Leb- 
anon, a  country  that,  because  of  the 
arms  and  the  military  aid  that  this 
Congress  has  provided  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  has  been  destroyed 
via  the  misuse  of  that  aid. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  for  those  same  in- 
dividuals to  ask  us  to  abandon  the 
country  of  Lebanon  and  the  Lebanese 
Government,  a  country  that  is  trying 
to  rebuild  itself  from  the  U.S.  policies 
that  have  torn  it  apart  over  the  past 
decades. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  are  giving 
a  blank  check  to  the  President  by  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  I  say,  "read 
the  resolution,"  It  is  not  a  blank 
check.  There  is  a  limitation  upon  our 
Marines  as  to  the  number  of  Marines 
that  the  President  can  send,  there  is  a 
requirement  upon  the  President  to 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  there  is  a 
requirement  upon  the  President  to 
report  to  this  Congress  more  than  he 
is  willing  to  do  today,  and  I  say  that 
we  are  not  giving  a  blank  check  to  the 
President  by  approving  the  Zablockl 
resolution. 

We  are  faced  with  the  difficult  deci- 
sion of  defining  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Lebanon  and  the  role  of  our 
marines.  While  all  of  us  would  rather 
see  these  brave  men  safe  at  home  with 
their  families,  we  must  remember  why 
they  were  sent  to  Lebanon  in  the  first 
place. 

In  an  effort  to  remove  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  following  the 
events  of  last  summer,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  help  form  a  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  unit  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  duly  elected  cen- 
tral government  rather  than  allow  the 
many  warring  factions  to  take  control. 
The  commitment  of  the  United  States 
was  a  vital  element  in  negotiating  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  a 
country  that  has  known  nothing  but 
constant  war  and  occupation  in  recent 
years. 

The  future  of  any  American  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  would  be  jeop- 
ardized—if not  completely  eliminat- 
ed—as a  result  of  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  underneath  our  Marines.  We 
have  made  a  firm  conmiitment  to  the 


people  of  Lebanon,  indeed  the  entire 
Middle  East,  to  do  all  we  can  to  work 
toward  a  just  Euid  everlasting  peace. 
To  renege  on  this  pledge  would  dem- 
onstrate a  lack  of  belief  in  our  commit- 
ment. Whether  or  not  that  original 
commitment  was  correct  is  certainly 
debatable. 

Today,  in  Beirut,  a  meeting  Is  being 
held  between  the  leaders  of  the  Leba- 
nese Army,  the  Phalange  Militia,  the 
Druze,  and  the  Shi'ites.  I  see  this  as  an 
important  first  step  toward  a  national 
reconcUiation  that  President  Gemayel 
must  pursue.  He  must  pursue  negotia- 
tion and  not  military  conquest.  Presi- 
dent Gemayel  is  willing  to  reach  out 
and  has  done  so, 

A  national  reconciliation  will  bring 
with  it  the  peace  that  our  marines  are 
in  Beirut  to  help  keep.  We  cannot  pull 
them  out  now  when  there  is  a  glimmer 
of  hope  for  a  peaceful  coexistence. 
The  fact  that  the  cease-fire  has  held 
for  almost  3  days  now  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant one.  The  meeting  in  Beirut  will, 
hopefully,  produce  a  solid  agreement 
for  a  cease-fire  and  remove  the  danger 
facing  our  marines. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahall)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
msui  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  provides  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  flexibility  that  it  may 
need  to  extract  our  forces  from  Leba- 
non gracefully  while  making  it  clear 
that  Congress  will  itself  remove  them 
if  prudence  so  dictates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  small  Marine 
contingent  should  not  be  in  Lebanon. 
The  United  States,  which  is  the 
world's  preeminent  economic  and  mili- 
tary power,  must  be  cautious  not  to 
enter  militarily  in  situations  where 
our  strength  will  likely  be  insufficient- 
ly utilized  to  achieve  our  objectives 
but  where  the  presence  of  our  forces 
will  allow  others  to  weaken  or  exploit 
us. 

That  is  the  prospect  that  we  face  in 
Lebanon.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  modest  outside  military 
contingent  to  buttress  the  Lebanese 
Government  until  it  can  gather  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  in  its  own 
country  on  its  own,  but  the  prospects 
of  that  happening  are  not  assured. 
Should  it  not  happen,  then  down  the 
road  we  face  either  being  pushed  out. 
which  a  great  power  ought  not  to 
allow  happen,  or  escalation  merely  to 
maintain  ourselves  In  a  deteriorating 
situation.  This  is  a  burden  we  should 
not  permit  ourselves  to  bear  alone. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  a  need  for  a 
military  presence  in  Lebanon,  we 
should  help  fill  that  need  by  partici- 
pating in  an  international  brigade 
wearing  its  own  imiforms  and  flying 


its  own  flag  so  as  not  to  engage  direct- 
ly the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  negotiate  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  Lebanon,  I 
ask  that  we  also  negotiate  with  other 
interested  coimtries  the  creation  of  an 
international  force  to  replace  the  na- 
tional forces  present  in  that  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  listening  to  this 
debate,  but  there  are  two  people  who 
are  listening  to  this  debate  with  ex- 
traordinary interest.  They  are  Dr. 
Rafic  Jouejati,  the  Syrian  Ambassa- 
dor, and  Mr.  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  because  in  the  ul- 
timate irony  of  this  debate,  when  we 
are  allegedly  discussing  how  much 
power  the  President  has  and  how 
much  power  the  Congress  has  in  deter- 
mining U.S.  policy,  we  are  surrepti- 
tiously transferring  the  decisionmak- 
ing authority  to  the  Syrian  and  Soviet 
Goverrmients.  So  I  say  to  Dr.  Jouejati 
and  Ambassador  Dobrynin,  "If  you  are 
watching  us  here,  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  to  hand  over  to  you  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy." 

The  substitute  resolution  is  a  victory 
for  vacillation  and  a  formula  for  fail- 
ure. It  is  a  procedural  nightmare.  It 
does  not  give  the  Congress  or  it  does 
not  give  the  President  any  power.  It 
transfers  to  the  Syrians  and  the  Sovi- 
ets authority  to  make  decisions  on  the 
fundamental  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  reject  overwhelmingly  this  ill-con- 
ceived, counterproductive  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  This  is 
not  a  run-and-hide  amendment;  this  is 
not  an  immediate  withdrawal  amend- 
ment; this  is  not  a  weak-kneed  amend- 
ment; 

On  the  contrary  the  Obey  amend- 
ment is  a  real  true  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  feel  we  should  imme- 
diately withdraw  from  Lebanon— that 
this  it  is  not  our  war— and  those  who 
feel  that  an  18-month  blank  check  is  a 
totally  inappropriate  congressional  re- 
sponse. 

The  Obey  amendment  merely  asks 
the  President  to  declare  to  Congress 
and  the  people  exactly  what  the  status 
is  in  Lebanon.  If  the  status  is  peace— I 
know  of  few  who  object  to  a  peace- 
keeping force.  If  the  status  is  war, 
then  this  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know.  This  amendment  has  teeth— the 
teeth  being  our  appropriations  power; 
to  give  that  up  is  to  be  a  paper  tiger. 

I  believe  there  is  hope  for  the 
Middle  East  and  that  Lebanon  is  an 
important  element  of  that  hope.  This 
amendment  keeps  the  heat  on  the  Syr- 


ians because  their  is  no  firm  withdraw- 
al date;  it  keeps  the  heat  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  because 
of  the  reporting  requirements  and  it 
keeps  the  heat  on  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment to  broaden  its  base.  It  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
whip  on  the  minority  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
years  I  have  watched  this  body  in 
effect  dismantle  in  many  instances  our 
effective  leadership  team  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  have  not  always  had 
strong  leadership.  &nd  we  certainly 
have  not  very  often  had  very  good 
foUowership  around  here. 

In  this  instance  our  leaders  are  lead- 
ing. I  am  talking  about  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  our  ranking 
member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  leaders  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  administration,  aU  of  whom  got  to- 
gether and  hammered  out  this  com- 
promise resolution. 

It  is  not  a  resolution  that  those 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  all  happy  with,  and  I  can  assure 
them  that  we  are  not  all  happy  with  it 
over  here.  Probably  we  would  prefer  a 
multiple-choice  opportunity,  because 
as  "leaders"  each  one  of  us  has  our 
own  opinions,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
follow  the  leaders. 

We  do  have  strong  leadership  in  this 
instance,  and  we  need  support  because 
we  have  a  good  resolution.  It  is  the 
best  that  we  can  provide  right  now. 
We  cannot  have  535  prima  dormas  de- 
ciding what  we  are  going  to  have  as 
foreign  policy.  We  have  got  to  have 
leadership  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  we  have  got  to  have  leadership 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  we 
have  got  to  pay  attention  to  those 
leaders  because  they  have  done  a  good 
job  here. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  no  on 
the  Obey-Long  substitute  and  for  this 
resolution.  We  do  have  a  policy  in  Leb- 
anon. The  resolution  does  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  now.  The  Obey-Long 
substitute,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
not  invoke  it  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber; the  resolution  we  have  before  us 
as  the  base  docimient  does  it  now. 

Our  policy  in  Lebanon,  I  think,  is 
very  clear.  It  tries  to  give  time  to  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  get  on  its 
feet  and  sui-vive  with  all  the  different 
factions  involved.  It  tries  to  give  stabil- 
ity to  that  region. 
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Now,  when  did  we  change  our  strate- 
gic and  national  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  ask  my  colleagues? 

Lebanon  is  an  important  part  of  the 
overall  strategy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  we  should  not  forget  that. 
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Anothsr  policy  In  Lebanon  Is  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  get  a  coordinated 
withdrawal  of  our  marines  and  get 
them  oii  t  of  there.  The  best  way  to  do 
that  Is  oo  support  the  Zablockl  resolu- 
tion, tlie  compromise  resolution  we 
have  be(ore  us. 

I  urgel  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Obey  amendment  and  for  the  orig- 
inal resolution  as  reported. 

Mr.  3ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  r  Ise  in  support  of  resolution  364 
and  agiilnst  the  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment.   I 

The  ddds  for  peace  in  Lebaiion  are 
long  onts.  The  last  decades  give  reason 

for  desL 

The  lasue  today  is  whether  these  dif- 
flcxilt  adds  are  worth  pursuing  and 
worth  maximizing,  and  how. 

The  Resolution  does  not  provide  a 
blank  cjieck.  The  amount  on  the  check 
already  has  been  written,  with  clear 
limits  qn  the  amount  of  money  aaid 
the  nuE|ber  of  troops. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  we  are 
giving  the  administration  unlimited 
author!  ;y.  It  is  whether  we  should 
maximize  the  chances  that  already 
limited  authority  can  work  effectively. 
There  is  a  cetise-flre  in  Lebanon 
today.  Cease-fires  in  Lebanon  have 
been  bioken  before,  so  the  odds  may 
be  agai]  ist  the  durability  of  this  one. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
maximise  these  odds.  However  diffi- 
cult, aj  long  as  we  do  so  within  a 
f ramew  ork  that- 
First,  does  not  allow  the  President  to 
escalat(  substantially  the  U.S.  military 
involve  nent  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Secord,  preserves  Congress  right  to 
take  a  [urther  look  and  to  act  at  any 
point. 

The  resolution  satisfies  these  two 
criteria— not  In  each  detail,  perhaps, 
but  in  major  respects.  It  does  by  its  in- 
corpon  tion  by  reference  of  the  limita- 
tions o  \  U.S.  troops  in  Public  Law  98- 
43  and  ay  the  terms  of  section  7(a). 

It  is  1  lot  clear  why  the  present  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon  occurred,  but  it  is 
likely  that  one  factor  was  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force. 

The  Long-Obey  amendment  would 
cast  a  !  hadow  over  the  role  of  the  mul- 
tinatio  lal  peacekeeping  force. 
It  wo  old  do  so  because  the  resolution 
I  pe  vetoed  and  would  set  off  con- 
within   the   U.S.    Govem- 


would 
fronta^ion 
ment 
It  w<iuld  do  so  on  its  own  terms  be- 
lt   would    establish    conditions 
could    be    read    as    signifying 


cause 
that 


equivo  ;ation   on 


would 


give  some 


our   part    and    that 
external  forces  now 


in  Lebinon  too  much  power  to  deter- 
mine ;he  course  of  events  here  in 
Wash!  igton. 


I  speak  as  one  who  believed  and  be- 
lieves that  our  role  in  the  Vietnam  war 
was  a  tragic  mistake  and  who  believes 
that  this  administration  has  drastical- 
ly over-relied  on  military  means  to  the 
detriment  of  other  factors  in  Central 
America.  But  easy  analogies  can  be 
dangerous  ones.  We  are  dealing  today 
with  the  particular  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  not  Vietnam  nor  Central 
America.  The  particular  circumstances 
in  the  Mideast  today  militate  in  favor 
of  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
364  and  defeat  of  Long-Obey. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Long-Obey  sub- 
stitute and  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed 18-months  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  original  resolution. 

I  want  to  speak  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  suggest  that  we  need  the 
18-month  authorization  in  order  to 
show  sufficient  resolve.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  substitute  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  says  nothing  what- 
soever with  respect  to  the  time  frame 
within  which  American  forces  will  be 
committed  to  Lebanon.  It  speaks  only 
to  the  question  of  the  method  by 
which  that  decision  shall  be  made. 

Yes,  American  policy  historically  has 
been  characterized  by  too  many  fits 
and  starts,  precisely  because  Americaoi 
administrations  have  gone  their  own 
way  without  regard  to  the  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  understanding  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  embraced  within  the 
Long-Obey  substitute,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  clear  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  must  be  involved 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  decision  to 
place  American  troops  in  a  zone  of 
conflict  and  hostility.  Only  by  full 
congressional  involvement  and  open 
public  debate  can  we  develop  the  kind 
of  national  consensus  that  is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  a  sustainable  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  just  said, 
the  Obey-Long  substitute,  which  I  sup- 
port, is  not  seeking  to  hasten  the  with- 
drawal in  its  terms  of  our  troops. 
Where  it  differs  is  that  it  insists  on 
full  congressional  participation  in  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

What  I  am  distressed  by.  what  I  find 
literally  subversive  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  again  and  again  that  asking  for 
congressional  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion is  equivalent  to  deciding  that  they 
withdraw. 

We  have  had  a  carefully  crafted  sub- 
stitute which  seeks  to  insure  that  we 


can  be  continual  participants  in  the 
decision  about  how  long  and  under 
what  terms  they  stay.  We  are  told  that 
that  will  signal  that  we  are  going  to 
withdraw.  Equating  a  desire  by  Con- 
gress to  participate  with  a  decision  by 
Congress  automatically  that  people 
withdraw  wiU  undercut  our  constitu- 
tional participation.  When  we  have  to 
make  a  decision,  which  is  a  terrible 
one  for  all  of  us,  to  send  young  Ameri- 
cans into  a  situation  where  they  may 
be  killed  or  may  have  to  kill,  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to  have  it 
made  with  full  constitutional  partici- 
pation. 

The  issue  here  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
do  we  give  the  President  an  18 
month— not  blank  check,  but  a  check 
as  big  as  the  national  deficit— because 
it  is  more  than  he  asks  for,  and  by 
which  he  says  he  will  not  be  bound. 

Do  we  acquiesce  in  a  P>residential  as- 
sertion that  he,  and  he  alone,  will  say 
where  and  how  we  commit  troops, 
even  into  hostilities,  or  do  we  seek  by 
this  substitute  to  regularize  the  proc- 
ess of  decision  so  that  we  can  now  and 
continuously  join  in  that  decision. 

The  yoimg  people  who  were  sent, 
and  I  am  for  leaving  them  there  now. 
but  all  of  us  ought  to  make  that  deci- 
sion and  remake  it,  and  not  put  it  off 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  for  any 
other  sake. 

If  there  are  those,  whether  it  is 
Syria  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the 
White  House  or  in  this  Chamber,  who 
do  not  understand  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  who  equate  participation 
by  Congress  with  a  negative  decision, 
then  they  are  going  to  have  to  releam 
the  American  Constitution.  We  cannot 
give  away  our  prerogatives. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  debate  today,  our  first  concern 
should  be  to  protect  the  U.S.  Marines 
who  are  currently  stationed  In  Leba- 
non as  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  That  should  be 
our  first  goal. 

The  House  today  is  considering  the 
resolution  authored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  eui 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

I  plan  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
from  the  committee,  because  I  believe 
it  goes  too  far  in  giving  carte  blanche 
power  to  the  President  to  permit  the 
marines  to  remain  on  duty  in  Lebanon 
for  an  additional  18  months,  too  long  a 
period  of  time. 

I  am  in  favor  of  extending  their  stay 
for  a  shorter  period.  This  would  give 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  fully 
review  the  situation  and  to  determine 


the 


whether  there  exists  a  need  for 
marines  to  remain  in  Lebanon. 

By  passing  this  resolution.  Congress 
would  be  abdicating  to  the  executive 
branch  its  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  develop  and  declare 
war  policy.  We  must  retain  some  con- 
trol of  congressional  warmaklng 
powers;  this  resolution  would  destroy 
that  power. 

However,  I  will  also  vote  against  the 
Obey  amendment  because  I  believe  it 
goes  much  too  far  in  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  The  amendment  places 
far  too  many  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon. 

It  would  Invariably  lead  to  a  constl- 
tutiontJ  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  Congress  over  actions  to 
be  taken  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East. 

If  Congress  is  to  authorize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  marines  in  Lebsuion.  it  is 
the  President's  responsibility  to 
handle  the  day-to-day  details  of  the 
U.S.  peacekeeping  mission  in  that 
coxmtry.  In  my  mind,  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  real  argument  here  is  over  the  18 
months.  It  cannot  be  over  insufficient 
genuflection  toward  the  sanctity  of 
the  War  Powers  Act,  because  if  you 
read  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364,  the  War  Powers  Act  is  men- 
tioned almost  on  every  page.  The  title 
says,  "Providing  statutory  authoriza- 
tion under  the  war  powers  resolution." 

The  last  paragraph  on  page  7  says: 
"Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provi- 
sion of  the  war  powers  resolution." 
and  this  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  what  are  we  arguing  about,  that 
the  White  House  is  not  going  to 
comply  with  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
war  powers  resolution?  No.  There  is 
recognition  here  in  a  compromise  that 
has  been  fashioned  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
White  House,  a  carefully  worked  out 
compromise  which  preserves  the  con- 
stitutional posture  and  prerogatives  of 
both  branches  of  Government  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned,  de- 
spite the  acknowledged  expertise  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Because  the  Long- 
Obey  substitute  will  subject  our  pres- 
ence, and  that  means  our  marines,  to 
constant  uncertainty,  it  gives  the  trou- 
blemakers over  in  Lebanon  a  continu- 
ing ongoing  incentive  to  disruption,  by 
breaking  the  cease-fire  just  before  the 
30-day  period  is  up  or  actively  drag- 
ging their  feet  in  the  negotiations. 


Under  Long-Obey,  the  President 
must  certify  a  cease-fire  is  in  effect 
and  progress  is  being  made  in  the  ne- 
gotiations every  30  days,  and  the  trou- 
blemakers have  a  blank  check  for 
disruption  by  simply  breaking  the 
cease-fire  or  dragging  their  feet  in  ne- 
gotiations. 
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That  Is  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos)  meant  by 
saying  we  are  handing  over  the  control 
of  our  foreign  policy  to  the  Syrian 
Ambassador  or  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor. 

There  are  many  factors  which  create 
violence  in  Lebanon.  Dr.  Long's  and 
Mr.  Obey's  substitute  will  create  one 
more  cause  for  causing  violence  In 
Lebanon,  because  the  troublemakers 
can  achieve  their  alms  by  Initiating 
fighting  every  30  days. 

Unfortunately,  conflict  do  not  run 
like  Amtrak,  on  a  timetable.  When  you 
shorten  the  period  of  a  possible  con- 
gresslonally  mandated  puUout,  you  de- 
stroy our  credibility,  our  flexibility, 
our  negotiating  strength,  and  you 
handicap,  you  do  not  help,  preserve 
the  peace.  The  Zablocki  resolution  cer- 
tainly does  not  capitulate  to  the  White 
House. 

Eighteen  months  is  an  outside  pe- 
rimeter. It  is  long  enough  to  prevent 
Syria  or  any  other  country  over  there 
from  doubting  our  resolve.  It  elimi- 
nates the  involvement  of  this  difficult 
Issue  In  Presidential  politics  which  will 
be  all  over  the  place  next  year,  and  of 
course.  Congress  always  retains  the 
power  of  the  purse.  We  are  a  continu- 
ing body.  We  will  be  sitting  next  year. 
The  President  cannot  continue  main- 
taining troops  in  Lebanon  without 
congressional  support,  without  popu- 
lar support. 

So,  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  let 
the  Speaker  and  let  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
his  team,  which  negotiated  this  Impor- 
tant compromise,  have  the  day  rather 
than  precipitate  a  constitutional  crisis 
while  our  marines  are  in  difficulty  In  a 
very  volatile  part  of  the  world. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Yatron). 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Long-Obey 
amendment.  The  Zablockl-Hamllton 
resolution  does  not  give  the  President 
carte  blanche  with  our  marines  in  Leb- 
anon. The  Zablockl-Hamllton  resolu- 
tion Is  a  well-crafted  compromise 
which  Invokes  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  insures  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  for  an- 


other 18  months.  However,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  peace  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Lebanon,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  have  a  better  alternative.  A 
Lebanon  free  of  foreign  forces  and 
united  under  a  stable,  democratic  Leb- 
anese Government  clearly  serves 
American  security  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  goals  can  only  be 
realized  through  a  political  solution 
based  on  negotiations  and  diplomatic 
compromise.  The  recent  cease-fire 
worked  out  by  Saudi  and  U.S.  media- 
tors is  the  first  step  toward  achieving 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  war-torn  Leb- 
anon. This  cease-fire  was  brought 
about.  In  part,  by  the  presence  of  our 
marines  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force. 

Maintaining  our  marines  in  Beirut 
sent  a  strong  message  to  the  Syrians 
that  the  United  States  will  not  aban- 
don efforts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  Lebanon,  hence  opening 
the  door  to  further  military  provoca- 
tions. 

If  we  puU  our  troops  out  of  Lebanon 
prematurely  or  impose  strict  time  limi- 
tations on  their  presence,  we  risk 
losing  whatever  leverage  we  have  over 
the  Syrians  to  participate  In  peace  ne- 
gotiations. The  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment weakens  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
a  cease-fire  and  diplomatic  mediation. 
The  Syrians  realize  that  they  will  not 
accomplish  In  negotiations  what  they 
have  been  trying  to  achieve  militarily. 
If  the  Syrians  believe  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  in  Lebanon  is  lacking,  it 
will  give  them  the  incentive  to  wait  us 
out.  thereby  undermining  the  negoti- 
ating process  and  escalating  the  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fairly  optimistic 
that  a  diplomatic  resolution  can  be 
achieved  in  Lebanon.  However,  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  and  sensitive  proc- 
ess. Thousands  of  innocent  people 
have  died  in  Lebanon  and  thousands 
more  will  perish  if  a  political  solution 
Is  not  realized.  The  Zablocki-Hamilton 
resolution  puts  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  President  squarely  behind  negotia- 
tions and  peace  in  Lebanon.  The  reso- 
lution does  set  the  war  powers  in 
motion  and  insures  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Therefore  I  see  no  reason  to  adopt 
the  Long-Obey  amendment,  and  I  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
among  the  many  points  made  this 
afternoon,  I  think  one  point  bears  un- 
derscoring, even  for  those,  many  of 
those  very  hesitant  about  the  18 
months  that  Is  In  the  Zablocki  resolu- 
tion. 

That  is  that  the  Obey  resolution  is 
the  wrong  way  to  show  our  concern 
and  show  our  limitations.  Because 
once  again  the  Obey  resolution  will 
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encourage  a  breakdown  of  the  cease- 
fire. Ven  simply,  If  the  cease-fire  con- 
tinues, n)  War  Powers  Act  Is  Invoked; 
If  the  cqase-flre  ends,  then  the  Con- 
gress m\^t  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

If  I  we  -e  a  Syrian,  if  I  were  a  Palec- 
tlnlan,  tf  I  were  any  of  the  groups  that 
do  not  WEint  to  see  the  cease-fire,  and 
want  to  iiee  the  partition  of  Lebanon, 
there  wquld  be  one  simple  thing  for 
me  to  dd— shoot  at  our  American  ma- 
rines anc  then  Invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

Mr.  BI  ;OOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrleld  L  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cre<  rgla  (Mr.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  JE  fiKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opp^tlon  to  the  Obey  substitute 
and  in  sv^pport  of  the  Zablocki  amend- 
lave  watched  this  House  for 
^ears  in  attempting  to  direct 
policy  from  the  floor  of  this 
simply  believe  that  it  does 
regardless  of  what  we  be- 
Ividually.  It  simply  is  not  in 
[interests  for  us  as  435  Mem- 
phis institution  to  attempt  to 
reign  policy  on  a  day-to-day 
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t  at  least  let  the  President, 
Sdent.  whomever  he  may  be, 
have  thei  opportunity  to  formulate  for- 
eign pol  cy.  If  we  keep  the  executive 
branch  ih  constant  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion, then  any  President  does  not  have 
the  opiortunity  to  direct  foreign 
policy.  I  saw  this  happen  when  we  at- 
tempted to  implement  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances, [t  simply  does  not  work. 

All  of  '  IS  want  our  troops  out  of  Leb- 
anon at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Most  of  us,  including  myself,  believe 
that  it  w  as  a  mistake  for  us  to  commit 
troops  there  in  the  first  place.  Never- 
theless, t  would  be  a  worse  mistake  to 
pass  the  Obey  substitute  and  send  the 
message  to  the  Soviets  that  this 
Nation  lias  no  real  policy  in  our  for- 
eign af fi  irs  and  that  they  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  Middle  East.  The  risks  are 
too  grea .  to  allow  that  confusion. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Obey  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ?ield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  n  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  Ol  JEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
intende<  to  speak  again  at  this  point. 
But  I  jiist  have  to  observe  after  the 
statement  by  the  last  speaker  that 
both  he  and  a  previous  speaker  on  the 
other  sile  earlier  this  afternoon  seem 
to  be  in  the  quaint  position  of  telling 
us  toda?  that  we  ought  to  send  the 
marines!  to  Lebanon  for  an  18-month 
coramititient,  but  on  a  previous  vote  a 
number  of  months  ago,  when  we  were 
voting  0  n  among  other  things  the  pro- 
vision (if  assistance  to  Lebanon  to 
build  ur  their  own  army,  I  assume  so 
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of  the  Zablocki  resolution  voted 
against  that  resolution  at  that  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  makes  much  sense 
to  say  no,  we  will  not  send  money  to 
buttress  the  Lebanese  Army  but  we 
will  send  our  own  troops. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richard- 
son). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  reservations  about 
the  proposed  compromise  resolution 
which  would  allow  the  administration 
to  station  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Leba- 
non for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

I  believe  the  War  Powers  Act  must 
be  Invoked  because  the  Congress 
should  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  American  troops. 

The  administration's  contention 
that  our  marines  are  not  involved  in 
combat  makes  little  sense.  Four  ma- 
rines have  been  killed  and  more  than 
two  dozen  have  been  wounded  in 
recent  weeks. 

Congress  has  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  insist  that  the 
President  obey  the  law.  I  believe  a 
better  course  of  fiction  would  be  to 
impose  a  6-month  time  limit— that 
would  be  short  enough  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  being  hopelessly 
bogged  down  in  Lebanon's  civil  war, 
and  it  would  allow  the  Congress  to 
continually  monitor  our  policy  in  that 
area. 

This  6-month  substitute  would  not 
only  take  advantage  of  the  current 
cease-fire,  but  it  would  help  preserve 
the  full  range  of  American  options, 
and  it  would  insure  congressional 
review  of  Presidential  actions  in  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  September  29,  1982,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  other  body.  Senator  Thurmond, 
a  letter  announcing  that  the  marines 
had  been  sent  to  Lebanon,  "The  pres- 
ence of  which  will  facilitate  the  resto- 
ration of  Lebanese  Government  sover- 
eignty and  authority." 

The  President's  letter  went  on  to 
say: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  as  was  the  case 
of  the  deployment  of  United  States  forces  in 
Lebanon  in  Augiist  as  a  part  of  the  early 
multinational  force  there  is  no  Intention  or 
expectation  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wUl 
become  involved  in  hostilities. 

Obviously,  those  two  salient  points 
of  the  President's  letter  of  a  year  ago 
have  not  been  achieved.  The  Gemayel 
government  has  made  no  progress 
whatsoever  in  restoring  its  sovereignty 
and  authority,  and  the  marines  are  ob- 
viously involved  in  hostilities  as  there 
have  been  5  dead  and  38  wounded. 

As  a  result,  our  country  is  involved 
in  a  morass,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  on  a 


day-to-day  basis  who  our  friends  are 
and  who  the  enemy  is  among  the  mul- 
tifaceted  factions  and  religious  militia. 
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The  only  way  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  morass  is  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Long-Obey  resolution 
which  sets  definite  timetables.  It  does 
not  turn  Lebanon  over  to  the  Syrians 
and  the  PLO  through  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  but  it  also 
does  not  grant  an  18-month  blank 
check  to  the  adminstration  to  keep 
the  marines  there,  as  does  the  Za- 
blocki resolution. 

One  thing  we  should  have  learned  in 
our  Vietnam  experience  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  become  the 
world's  policeman. 

The  failure  to  adopt  the  Long-Obey 
resolution  will  set  the  stage  for  an- 
other hostage  crisis  situation  which 
did  our  country  no  good. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Long- 
Obey  resolution  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Zablocki  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo). 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Long-Obey  sub- 
stitute. In  my  judgment  it  makes 
much  more  sense  than  the  resolution 
that  is  before  us. 

It  is  a  resolution  that  maintains 
flexibility.  It  assures  that  the  Con- 
gress can  come  back,  look  at  the  issue, 
and  maintain  our  options  for  what  our 
future  policy  in  Lebanon  should  be. 

I  have  listened  with  intent  interest 
to  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  18- 
month  resolution.  The  primary  argu- 
ment that  I  hear  is  that  we  should 
adopt  an  18-month  resolution  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  again  during 
an  election  campaign. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  if  there  is  any  resolu- 
tion before  us  that  is  a  cut  and  run 
resolution,  it  is  the  resolution  that 
came  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. That  resolution  really  asks  the 
House  to  cut  and  run  from  its  most 
fundamental  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  war. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  that.  I  hope  we 
take  the  best  alternative  that  is  avail- 
able to  us  today  and  that  is  to  vote  yes 
on  the  Long-Obey  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  urge  support  of  the  Long-Obey  sub- 
stitute. It  allows  the  cease-fire  to  grow. 
It  protects  the  marines.  It  follows  the 
law.  It  does  not  regulate  time  and  it 
anticipates  circumstances. 

If  Lebanon  is  anything,  it  is  volatile. 
The  Long-Obey  substitute  allows  that 
if  the  cease-fire  continues,  as  we  hope, 
then  the  marines  can  stay. 


But  If  there  is,  in  fact,  war,  hostil- 
ities, then  the  clock  begins  to  tick  on 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  Long-Obey  substitute  antici- 
pates clrcxmistances  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  report  to  the  people  and  the 
people's  Congress  about  why  our  ma- 
rines should  stay.  The  Long-Obey  sub- 
stitute does  not  tie  the  President's 
hands.  It  loosens  his  tongue. 

The  President  cannot  avoid  in  times 
of  war  a  report  to  the  American 
people. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  I  vote 
for  an  18-month  blank  check.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  I  vote  to  subject 
our  marines  to  the  roles  of  sitting 
ducks,  fish  in  a  barrel,  or  political  hos- 
tages, if  you  will. 

If  I  had  to  choose,  frankly,  given  two 
choices:  A.  to  bring  them  home;  or  B, 
an  18-month  blanket  extension,  I 
would  bring  them  home. 

The  value  of  Long-Obey  is  that  it 
gives  us  a  third  and  perhaps  a  better 
choice.  That  choice  says  that  if  the 
cease-fire  continues,  let  it  grow.  If  the 
cease-fire  dies  aborning,  the  President 
must  report  under  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  do  not 
need  535  Secretaries  of  State.  I  agree. 

What  we  need  is  a  President  willing 
to  speak  to  the  issue  of  war,  and  peace 
in  times  when  American  lives  are  at 
stake.  The  advantage  of  Long-Obey  is 
not  that  it  Ls  perfect.  It  is  not. 

The  advantage  of  Long-Obey  is  not 
that  it  is  the  key  to  success  in  Leba- 
non. It  is  not. 

The  advantage  to  Long-Obey  is  that 
on  the  question  of  war  it  requires  the 
President  to  speak  to  the  American 
people.  If  his  voice  is  filled  with  reason 
and  resolve,  the  people  will  hear  him 
and  will  deem  him  right  to  risk  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Lebanon. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  voice  does 
not  ring  true,  the  people  will  speak. 
•'Bring  our  boys  home."  they  will  say. 

Support  Long-Obey,  for  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  simply  to  stress  that  what  we 
have  with  the  Committee  resolution  is 
a  situation  where  both  Congress  and 
the  Executive  are  attempting  to  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  The  adminis- 
tration wants  the  political  complicity 
of  Congress  and  the  legal  authority  of 
statute  to  sanction  past  and  future 
policies  in  Lebanon,  but  it  does  not 
want  statute  to  constrain  future 
Middle  Eastern  options,  nor  set  a 
precedent  for  intrusive  congressional 
involvement  in  Central  America  or 
elsewhere.  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  the  President  to  recog- 
nize, however  weakly  and  reluctantly, 
the  existence  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution but  it  does  not  want  to  share 


political  responsibility  for  Presidential 
policy. 

The  Obey-Long  substitute  causes 
both  branches  of  our  Government  to 
face  reality.  It  forces  the  administra- 
tion to  recognize  explicitly  the  limits 
of  law  and  forces  Congress  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities,  however  unpop- 
ular, in  foreign  policy.  It  establishes 
the  methodology  by  which  a  biparti- 
san, bi-institutional  foreign  policy  can 
be  drafted  within  our  constitutional 
framework  without  either  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  Gulf  of  Tonkin-like  res- 
olution. 

The  Obey-Long  approach  represents 
above  all  a  carefully  balanced  defense 
of  the  constitutional  process.  It  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress—myself included— were  skeptical 
of  the  original  decision  to  send  our 
marines  into  Lebanon  as  part  of  the 
international  peacekeeping  force.  We 
were  deeply  concerned  that,  in  effect, 
we  would  be  left  in  the  thicket  of  a 
complex  internal  dispute  that  we  were 
not  a  direct  party  to.  and  which  was 
not  of  our  making.  Moreover,  we  ran 
the  clear  risk  that  our  own  forces 
would  become  a  lightning  rod  for  the 
pent  up  anger  and  hostilities  among 
the  various  feuding  factions  in  Leba- 
non. 

Unfortimately.  today,  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  dealing  with  our  in- 
volvement at  an  abstract  or  theoreti- 
cal level.  We  must  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists— not  as  we  would  like 
it  to  be. 

That  situation  is  one  in  which  we 
have  voluntarily  assumed  an  active 
role  as  part  of  a  multinational  peace- 
keeping force.  Having  done  so,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  act  responsibly. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
precipitous  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
at  this  time  would  create  a  major 
void— one  that  would  quickly  be  fiUed 
by  the  Syrians  on  the  pretext  of  quell- 
ing the  violence  and  bloodshed  that 
would  inevitably  occur- and  call  into 
serious  question  our  credibility  as  a 
nation  and  reliability  as  an  ally. 

It  is  that  predictament,  particularly 
the  possibility  that  Lebanon  could 
become  a  Syrian  clone,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  avoid.  We  must  avoid 
closing  off  any  of  our  options.  Denying 
to  the  President  reasonable  flexibility 
to  deal  with  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex foreign  policy  dilemma  would  be 
a  serious  error. 

By  the  same  token  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional necessity  for  the  Congress  to 
maintain  its  proper  role  in  any  deci- 
sions that  could  lead  our  Nation  into 
open  hostilities.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  any  de 
facto  or  undeclared  war— a  war  which 


does  not  have  a  consensus  of  support 
among  our  citizenry  as  reflected  in  a 
vote  of  this  Congress. 

The  resolution  before  us  today, 
while  not  totally  satisfactory,  repre- 
sents the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
our  current  situation  responsibly.  It 
does  not  put  the  President,  who  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  our  foreign  policy,  on  so  short 
a  leash  that  the  Syrians  can  just  play 
a  waiting  game. 

It  does,  however,  make  this  Congress 
an  active  participant  in  any  final  mili- 
tary commitments.  As  amended  it  re- 
quires the  President  to  provide  us  with 
status  reports  every  60  days.  Any 
major  change  in  the  size  or  the  role  of 
our  force  must  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  President  is  also  directed  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  replacing  the 
current  multinational  force  with  a 
U.N.  Force  within  12  months. 

More,  importantly,  however,  this 
resolution  leaves  intact  the  power 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  mandate  the 
recall  of  our  troops  or  simply  cut  off 
funding  for  military  involvement  in 
Lebanon  at  any  time  we  deam  it  in  the 
public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  this  resolution 
leaves  the  necessary  room  for  the 
President  to  conduct  American  foreign 
policy  in  a  manner  that  is  responsible 
to  our  allies  as  well  as  to  our  troops.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 

D  1550 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Lowry). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Long-Obey  substitute.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  regardless  of  when  Ameri- 
can troops  pull  out  of  Lebanon  we  will 
then  see  after  that  a  continuation  of 
the  same  religious  civil  war  that  has 
gone  on  for  centuries. 

To  say  that  1,600  marines  stationed 
in  Lebanon  is  going  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain stability  where  warring  factions 
have  warred  for  years,  have  warred  for 
centuries,  which  have  troops  in  strong 
conflict  now  in  the  same  area,  our 
1.600  marines  will  sit  in  a  crossfire. 
That  is  a  crossfire  between  35,000  to 
40.000  Syrians.  10.000  PLO's.  1,000  to 
2,000  Shiites,  1,000  Sunni  Muslims. 
1,000  to  2,000  Jumblatts,  the  Druze,  4 
different  other  factions  of  the  Leba- 
nese front  in  religious  wars  that  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  House  leadership 
want  to  put  our  troops  on  the  groimd 
in  the  middle  of  for  18  months. 

American  troops,  American  marines 
should  not  be  symbols  of  a  policy  that 
the  United  States  cannot  possibly 
make  work.  Have  we  not  learned? 
Have  we  not  learned? 
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I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  Long- 
Obey  suMtitute. 

Mr.  KAtEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington yldd? 

lY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
itleman  from  Texas. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 


Mr.  LOl 

to  the  ger 

Mr. 
for  ylelc 

Mr.  Ch^ 
In  what  tl 


^ aan,  I  was  very  Interested 

„  ^ ^  gentleman  said  about  this 

being  a  religious  war;  religious  war  is 
all  the  geiitleman  has  talked  about. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  Syria's  part  in  this  conflict  is  a  re- 
ligious rather  than  a  political  Interest, 
than  a  d«lre  to  obtain  additional  ter- 
ritory, thit  of  the  sovereign  country  of 
Lebanon?]  Certainly  the  gentleman 
does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  What  I 
mean  to  pay,  I  would  respond  to  my 
friend  frim  Texas,  is  that  there  are 
warring  fictions  that  are  religious  fac- 
tions that  have  been  there  for  years 
and  the  Sbrians  and  the  Russians  take 
advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  y|eld  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairmar..  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
history  and  recognition  that  we  are 
addressinj  a  precedent-setting  situa- 
tion that  I  rise  today.  The  Pounding 
Fathers,  1  ortunately  for  us,  had  a  very 
clear  sense  of  history.  They  had 
learned  t  le  lessons  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry very  w  ell,  the  lessons  of  willful  des- 
pots who  had  led  their  countries  into 
one  war  iifter  another,  draining  treas- 
uries, anl  having  innocent  men  and 
women  si  iughtered. 

That  is  why  they  vested  the  author- 
ity to  ma  te  war  in  the  legislative  body. 
That  aul  hority  would  rest  with  the 
Congress  which  was  closest  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  BioiNXTT  discussed  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  role,  that  the 
Foxindint  Fathers  wanted  him  to  be 
one  of  coordinator  between  the  stand- 
ing Army  and  the  Militia.  Indeed, 
President  Washington,  in  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  construed  the  role  of  Com- 
mander la  Chief  literally  and  actually 
led  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  i.  group  of  willful  and  rebel- 
lious Am  sricans. 

It  is  c  ear  that  the  lawmaking  au- 
thority 0  f  the  Congress  is  not  subordi- 
nate to  t  lat  of  the  Executive's  prerog- 
ative as  [Commander  in  Chief.  Let  me 
quote  one  of  the  "fathers"  of  the  War 
Powers  i  .ct  on  this  question  because  it 
seems  U  me  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  lessens  of  Vietnam;  we  have  for- 
gotten tl  le  fact  that  in  order  for  us  to 
cooperate,  in  order  for  us  to  jointly 
make  policy  we  have  to  do  it  on  an  on- 
going ba$is. 

Mr.  ZAfeLOCKi  said  about  Presidential 
authoritir.  in  1973: 

In  recei  t  years  Presidents,  in  practice.  11 
legally  a^ogated  to  themselves  more  and 


more  authority.  Congress  therefore  believes  • 
It  necessary  to  pass  war  powers  legislation 
which  establishes  a  procedure,  and  close  co- 
operation of  the  two  branches  consistent 
with  the  Constitution. 

This  18-month  resolution  Is  not  close 
cooperation,  it  is  a  copout. 

It  says  to  1.600  men  on  a  beach  that 
we  are  prepared  "to  leave  you  there 
because  we  are  not  prepared  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  deal  with 
this  very  meddlesome  and  difficult 
problem  on  a  monthly  or  6-month 
basis." 

How  can  we  say  that  to  them?  How 
can  we  suggest  to  ourselves  that  this  is 
only  an  issue  where  the  United  States 
is  going  to  confront  the  Syrians  and 
the  Soviets? 

It  is  clear  that  the  Syrians,  the  Rus- 
sians, and  their  proxies  are  not  inter- 
ested In  a  united  Lebanon  or  for  real 
"peace"  in  the  Middle  East.  But  do  we 
really  believe  that  1,800  marines  are 
going  to  fight  the  30.000  Syrians  or 
the  7.000  Soviet  troops? 

That  Is  not  our  objective  there.  Our 
objective  should  be  simply  one  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves  militarily  from  this 
situation  and  applying  the  greatest 
amount  of  political  pressure  in  coordi- 
nations with  our  allies  that  we  can. 

The  18-month  resolution  does  not 
provide  the  President  with  that  flexi- 
bility. It  does  not  recognize  our  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  to  make  war  and 
to  set  policy.  It  arrogates  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  that.  10  years  ago, 
right  here,  we  refused  to  let  him  have. 
We  are  rolling  over  on  the  question 
of  war  powers;  we  are  not  requiring  a 
report;  we  are  not  requiring  the  sort  of 
consultation  that  the  visionary  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  10  years  ago 
wanted  us  to  have. 

I  implore  my  colleagues.  10  years  is 
too  short  a  time  to  have  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  history.  The  dictates  of  the 
Long-Obey  amendment  require  very 
difficult  and  ongoing  consultation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  that  is  fsir  preferable  a  situation 
to  an  open-ended  commitment  which 
is  the  alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  has 
18  minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  has  9 
minutes  remaining,  suid  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield),  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak,  but  I  must  speak 
against  the  Long-Obey  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  spent  many,  many 
hours  in  hearings  listening  to  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  This  last  week  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  6  days  with 


members  of  the  European  Parliament 
as  a  cochairman  of  that  parliamentary 
delegation. 

Certainly  they  questioned  the 
reason  that  we  are  In  this  conflict  and 
that  we  have  our  marines  there.  But, 
of  the  23  members  representing  10  Eu- 
ropean parliamentary  countries,  not 
one  urged  that  we  pull  our  troops  out 
of  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States  in 
this  world.  We  are  just  now  securing 
some  credibility  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. We  have  not  had  much  of  that. 
We  are  working  closely  with  ttiem  to 
secure  a  permanent  cease-fire. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  I  rise  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  Long- 
Obey  amendment.  It  certainly  does 
not  do  as  much  as  I  think  we  should 
do  In  restraining  the  activities  that  we 
are  performing  over  in  the  Middle 
East  but  it  does  put  on  some  of  the 
needed  controls  that  I  think  are  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  adequately  explained 
here  In  the  last  several  hours  the  great 
danger  of  having  troops  In  the  Middle 
East  but  I  think  that  there  Is  another 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  be  In- 
volved. 

I  think  In  many  ways  this  justifies 
the  use  of  Marines  any  place  and 
every  place.  If  we  can  put  the  Marines 
In  the  Middle  East  today  and  keep 
them  on  this  so-called  peace  mission, 
we  justify  their  use  any  place  any 
time. 

D  1600 

I  think  also  that  we  must  consider 
the  fact  that  this  represents  a  policy 
of  interference.  Interference  in  a  place 
In  the  world  where  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  interfering.  It  literally  re- 
strains Israel  from  doing  the  kind  of 
thing  that  they  need  to  do  to  secure 
their  own  country. 

So.  with  the  policy  of  Interference  I 
think  that  we  do  great  harm,  not  only 
to  that  area  of  the  country  by  causing 
confusion  and  not  allowing  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  to  develop  adquately. 
but  I  literally  think  it  harms  and  in- 
jures our  own  defense  by  taking  re- 
sources and  personnel  that  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  Long-Obey 
amendment  may  be,  it  has  at  least  one 
fatal  flaw.  Under  the  terms  of  their 
amendment  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
by  the  end  of  November  that  a  situa- 
tion could  develop  in  which  our  forces 
were  not  engaged  In  hostilities,  but 
where  the  cease-fire  had  broken  down. 
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And  under  those  circumstances,  we 
would  be  obligated  to  withdraw  ovu- 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Syrians,  the 
PLO,  the  Druze,  the  Shiltes,  If  anyone 
In  Lebsjion  who  wants  the  U.S.  forces 
to  withdraw  from  that  country,  under- 
took to  fire  a  few  shots  on  October  31, 
our  forces  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn. And  to  the  extent  that  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would  lead 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  coxm- 
tries  In  the  MNF,  which  In  turn  would 
lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  It  would  mean 
that  the  prospects  for  peace  In  that 
country  would  go  down  the  diplomatic 
drain. 

This  amendment  Is  a  formula  for  the 
continuation  of  conflict  rather  than 
for  the  achievement  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
frorti  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
we  really  think  that  with  the  threat  of 
troop  withdrawal  In  November  that 
the  factions  In  Lebanon  would  be  will- 
ing to  carry  on  negotiations?  This 
would  be  a  disastrous  change  In  our 
foreign  policy. 

This  amendment  will  guarantee 
some  things.  It  will  guarantee  vio- 
lence. It  will  negate  any  opportunity 
for  a  cease-fire  and  destroy  chances 
for  a  final  agreement. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  political  Im- 
plications through  this  amendment 
forcing  a  final  showdown  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
War  Powers  Act  In  an  election  year. 
How  will  that  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  in  unity  and  stand 
behind  our  commitments  overseas? 
The  Druze,  the  Syrians,  the  Soviets, 
will  all  sit  back  and  watch  us  and  what 
they  do  much  depends  on  what  we  do. 
And  that  was  demonstrated  off  the 
coast  when  we  sent  our  Navy  there  re- 
sulting in  people  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate and  with  a  cease-fire. 

The  sponsors  should  face  up  to  the 
results  of  their  amendment,  making  a 
mockery  of  our  foreign  policy  and  cre- 
ating division  with  the  President  and 
Congress.  This  amendment  will  create 
the  worst  results  with  our  Internation- 
al image. 

The  lsw;k  of  consistency  and  flmmess 
In  our  position  will  destroy  credibility 
In  forming  foreign  policy  and  our 
allies  and  the  world  will  question  if  we 
have  the  ability  to  adhere  to  a  policy 
that  Is  trackable  and  longstanding.  We 
cannot  afford  an  amendment  that  will 
change  with  the  drop  of  a  report  each 
60  days.  That  Is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  changes  our 
policy  with  the  simple  drop  of  report. 
I  urge  Its  defeat. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
resolution  presents  a  fundamental  di- 
lemma to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  voting  for  or  against  this  res- 
olution £is  It  Is  presented,  one  Is  forced 
to  choose  between  an  18-month  troop 
commitment  or  withdrawal,  between  a 
limited  Implementation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  or  no  Implementation  at 
all.  between  supporting  the  marines 
now  in  Lebanon  or  undermining  their 
position,  between  encouraging  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  find 
a  political  solution  or  allowing  the 
Syrians  and  the  PLO  the  opportunity 
to  destroy  that  effort. 

For  these  reasons,  this  resolution  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  response  to  the 
dilemma  facing  each  Member.  In  the 
end.  I  believe  that  some  limitations  on 
the  President's  power  are  better  than 
none  at  all.  And  yet.  the  Long-Obey 
amendment  provides  what  I  believe  is 
the  most  effective  response  to  the  situ- 
ation facing  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  taken  by 
this  body  at  the  conclusion  of  today's 
debate  will  have  profound  Implications 
not  only  for  the  prospect  of  peace  In 
Lebanon,  but  for  the  future  balance  of 
authority  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  has  left  an  Indel- 
ible mark  on  the  American  political 
landscape.  Public  assumptions  about 
war  and  assumed  Invincibility  of 
American  might  were  among  the  casu- 
alties of  the  divisive  conflict.  Likewise, 
out  of  the  anguish  of  that  experience 
emerged  new  attitudes  regarding  the 
moral  and  political  authority  to  wage 
war. 

Reflecting  this  new  national  mood. 
Congress  enacted  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution requiring  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  and  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  Introduction  of  U.S.  troops 
abroad.  The  resolution  represented 
the  most  fundamental  effort  to  date 
by  Congress  to  assert  Its  authority  In 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  act  was  designed  to  provide 
enough  flexibility  for  a  President  to 
respond  to  attacks,  yet  limit  his  ability 
to  use  troops  abroad  In  hostilities  or  In 
potential  hostilities  without  congres- 
sional authorization  or  a  declaration 
of  war. 

In  the  context  of  today's  debate, 
there  are  two  central  considerations 
that  I  believe  ought  to  be  kept  In 
mind.  The  first  involves  the  authority, 
under  existing  law,  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  decide  the  scope 
of  any  commitment  of  U.S.  troops 
abroad.  The  second  issue  we  must  ad- 
dress is  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  Marines  In  Leba- 
non. Before  proceeding  In  this  matter, 
however,  we  ought  to  take  a  moment 
to  examine  the  terms  of  existing  law 


with  regard  to  American  troop  deploy- 
ments abroad. 

Briefly,  the  War  Powers  Act  declares 
that  "the  President  In  every  possible 
instance  shall  consult  with  Congress 
before  Introducing  the  United  States 
armed  forces"  into  hostile  situations 
(section  3). 

Section  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
declares  that  the  President  must 
inform  the  Congress  when  American 
Armed  Forces  are  sent  abroad  in  the 
following  three  situations: 

First.  "Into  hostilities  or  Into  situa- 
tions where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
circumstances"; 

Second,  into  another  country  "while 
equipped  for  combat,  except  for  train- 
ing purposes";  or 

Third.  In  numbers  that  "substantial- 
ly enlarge"  the  number  of  American 
combat  forces  already  In  a  country. 

Once  the  President  informs  the  Con- 
gress that  troops  have  been  Introduced 
Into  a  situation  covered  by  section 
4(a)(1),  the  troops  must  be  withdrawn 
within  60  days  unless  Congress:  First, 
declares  war;  second,  authorizes  de- 
ployment beyond  the  60-day  period;  or 
third,  is  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of 
an  armed  attack  against  the  United 
States. 

The  I»resldent  may  have  30  addition- 
al days  to  withdraw  the  troops,  section 
5(b),  If  he  submits  a  report  to  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  "unavoidable 
military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces"  requires 
additional  time,  but  not  more  than  30 
days,  to  remove  the  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  marines  were 
sent  to  Lebanon  last  September  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing effort.  This  objective  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  expanded  In 
the  wake  of  recent  fighting.  On 
August  29  and  again  on  September  6 
the  American  forces  came  under  heavy 
attack  and  suffered  combat  fatalities— 
a  total  of  4  marines  were  killed,  25 
wounded.  One  week  later,  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  the  President  enlarged  the 
scope  of  U.S.  Involvement  by  authoriz- 
ing airstrikes  against  positions  of 
forces  hostile  to  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  per- 
sisted In  denying  that  our  present  In- 
volvement falls  under  the  terms  of  the 
War  Powers  Act— stopping  just  short 
of  challenging  the  law's  constitutional- 
ity altogether.  In  fact,  reports  from 
the  White  House  concerning  the 
status  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Lebanon  have 
contended  that  while  the  Information 
was  being  provided  "consistent"  with 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
the  administration  was  not  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  law. 

Frankly,  I  find  such  brazen  disre- 
gard of  existing  law  truly  shocking.  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  admlnis- 
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tratlon  ckn  argue.  In  light  of  recenU^and  peace  to  the  Congress  as  a  curb  on 


bloodshe^,  that  U.S.  marines  are  not 
now  engaged  In  hostilities  or  at  the 
very  leas^face  the  prospect  of  inunl- 
nent  ho*llltles,  and  therefore  meet 
the  conditions  for  Invoking  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  Is  lncu|nbent  upon  this  body  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  legislative 
process  bfi'  asserting  its  legal  and  con- 
stitutional role  In  deciding  the  extent 
of  our  cqmmltment  in  Lebsmon.  Fail- 
ure to  dd  so  could  have  profound  Im- 
pllcation4  on  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween thf  branches  of  government. 

Plnallyl  I  believe  we  must  take  a 
hard  looi  at  the  realities  of  Lebanon. 
While  tlJe  current  cease-fire  is  an  ex- 
tremely gratifying  development,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  circumstances 
which  h^ve  engulfed  Lebanon  in  civil 
strife  for] nearly  a  decade.  Long  before 
the  present  American  involvement, 
Lebanon  {had  dissolved  into  dozens  of 
armed  cimps  divided  along  religious 
and  ethnlclines.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assumfe  that  the  United  States  can 
impose  linity  on  such  a  profoundly 
fragmented  country  with  a  limited 
number  df  troops. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  Congress  must  not 
abdicate  fts  authority  to  participate  in 
foreign  policy  decisions.  The  approval 
of  uncoiidltional  deployment  of  ma- 
rines for  extended  periods  is  neither 
consistent  with  existing  law  nor  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  this 
body. 

Had  (Jongress  or  the  American 
people  tiily  understood  the  implica- 
tions of  1  he  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution lei  rttimizing  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  perhaps  we  would  not 
be  assembled  here  today,  deeply  divid- 
ed over  (he  presence  of  U.S.  Marines 
in  Lebanbn.  Clearly,  we  must  act  now 
to  insure  compliance  with  existing 
laws.  An  1  in  so  doing,  we  must  move 
with  caition  to  avoid  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Long-Obey 
amendm  ;nt  requiring  the  President  to 
invoke  tlie  War  Powers  Act  within  90 
days  or  certify  to  Congress  that  a 
cease-fin;  was  in  effect  and  that  signif- 
icamt  prqgress  is  being  made  in  negoti- 
ations totftard  a  political  settlement. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Congress  passed  the  War  Powers  Act 
over  a  I  Residential  veto  in  1973,  not 
because  it  wanted  to  make  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  every  Sena- 
tor a  Secretary  of  State,  but  rather, 
because  the  history  of  the  Vietnam 
war  had  shown  that  one  Secretary  of 
State  jJ\er  another  and  one  President 
after  an  )ther  had  been  willing  to  and 
had  wor  ted  to  bypass  the  unique  con- 
stitutiorpil  role  of  Congress  to  declare 
war. 
The  filamers  of  the  Constitution  en- 


trusted 


the  ultimate  decision  on  war 


the  power  of  the  Executive,  out  of  rec- 
ognition that  on  such  a  fimdamental, 
awesome  decision,  the  Nation  must 
have  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
people's  body,  the  Congress.  Decisions 
such  as  the  ones  we  face  today  are 
never  easy,  but  the  Constitution  in- 
tended they  should  be  made  here,  in 
the  people's  body,  in  this  public 
forvim. 

The  year-long  presence  of  marines  in 
Lebanon  shows  th  vast  power  of  Presi- 
dents to  take  action  which  commits  or, 
at  least,  limits  the  range  of  options 
open  to  Congress.  For  example,  in  the 
present  situation,  we  do  not  start  this 
debate  with  a  clean  slate  in  Lebanon. 
The  troops  are  there;  the  President 
has  committed  them  and  put  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  either  ratifying 
that  decision  or  rejecting  it,  without 
bringing  to  bear  the  kind  of  independ- 
ent, far-ranging  debate  upon  the  deci- 
sion to  commit  troops  which  should 
have  been  made  months  ago  prior  to 
the  Presidential  action.  We  are  now  in 
the  position  where  there  is  an  almost 
predetermined  cast  to  this  debate: 
That  it  is  too  late  to  bring  to  bear  an 
independent  judgment  on  a  different 
course  for  our  policy  for  Lebanon; 
there  is  an  unspoken  suggestion,  an 
undercurrent  to  this  debate  that  "pull- 
ing out  would  harm  America  more 
than  continuing  our  military  presence 
in  Lebanon." 

I  disagree  vigorously  with  that  sug- 
gestion. I  do  not  concede  that  it  is  too 
late  for  Congress  to  reverse  an  unfor- 
tunate decision,  if  the  circumstances 
warrant  such  action.  In  fact,  had  Con- 
gress been  consulted  months  ago,  I 
very  seriously  doubt  that  we  would  be 
in  the  position  we  are  in  today,  faced 
with  the  limited  option  which  we  are 
now  debating. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  in  the 
view  of  most  people  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere  in  Minnesota  from  whom  I 
have  heard  in  the  last  several  weeks, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
argue  for  continued  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence under  conditions  of  combat,  or,  as 
the  War  Powers  Act  calls  it— hostil- 
ities. Such  proof  has  not  been  given; 
withdrawing  American  troops  under 
current  circumstances  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  an  act  of  abandormient  or 
isolationism,  but  rather  the  thought- 
ful act  of  a  democratic  nation  which 
has  the  strength  of  its  convictions,  the 
courage  to  change  its  mind  and  avoid  a 
prolonged  involvement  in  a  foreign 
conflict  to  which  we  are  not  ideologi- 
cally committed,  behind  which  the 
mind  of  America  is  not  united  and 
from  which  we  may  have  great  diffi- 
culty extricating  ourselves  at  a  later 
date  because  we  have  so  greatly  wid- 
ened and  deepened  our  military  in- 
volvement. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional 
questions  I  have  raised,  I  ask  a  very 
fundamental    and    practical    question 


which  has  in  turn  been  asked  of  me  by 
anxious  parents  back  home:  "When 
my  son's  or  my  neighbors'  son's  body 
comes  home  as  a  casualty  of  the  con- 
flict in  Lebanon,  will  we  be  able  to  ex- 
plain clearly  and  convincingly  why  he 
died?" 

We  must  ask  ourselves  again  and 
again  and  resolve  the  question  in  this 
and  in  subsequent  debate:  Will  the 
continued  deployment  of  U.S.  Marines 
in  Lebanon  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people;  what  are  those  inter- 
ests in  Lebanon;  what  is  our  policy  in 
Lebanon?  That  policy  must  be  clearly 
enunciated  and  fully  understood  by 
the  American  people  and  by  this  Con- 
gress before  we  can  give  this  or  any 
President  an  open-ended  commitment 
for  any  period  of  time,  no  matter  how 
long,  to  widen  our  military  involve- 
ment in  a  distant  land. 

The  debate  we  are  engaged  in  today 
is  a  historic  and  monumental  one.  It 
should  have  taken  place  a  year  ago. 
The  decision  we  reach  will  have  pro- 
found consequences,  not  only  for  the 
American  troops  stationed  on  and  off 
Lebanon's  shores,  but  for  the  entire 
American  people  as  we  decide  whether 
to  extend  our  commitment  in  Lebanon 
and  under  what  conditions. 

The  Obey-Long  approach,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor  and  which  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  have  helped  fashion,  gives  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  a 
much  tighter  rein  on  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon,  will  help  us 
continually  review  and.  as  necessary, 
reshape  our  policy  to  reflect  changing 
circumstances  and,  finally,  assure  that 
the  decisions  we  make  and  the  actions 
taken  in  consequence  of  those  deci- 
sions will  have  the  support  of  acquies- 
cence of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  is  in  keeping  with 
our  constitutional  tradition  and  is  in 
our  best  foreign  policy  interests.  I  urge 
support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indian  (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  substitute  requires  the  President 
to  invoke  War  Powers  Act  by  the  end 
of  November  or  at  the  end  of  any 
month  thereafter  unless  he  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  a  cease-fire  is  in 
effect.  If  the  President  has  neither 
certified  that  a  cease-fire  exists  nor  in- 
voked the  War  Powers  Act,  all  funds 
for  the  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Lebanon  would  be  cut  off. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
substitute  should  be  rejected: 

First,  the  President  will  not  invoke 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

In  the  event,  a  cease-fire  does  not 
exist,  funds  would  be  cut  off.  That 
means  that  all  Syria— or  any  other 
party— would  have  to  do  to  get  Amer- 
ica out  would  be  to  break  the  cease- 
fire. With  this  substitute,  the  United 
States,  thus,  hands  over  to  its  adver- 


saries the  decision  about  the  presence 
of  the  marines  in  Lebanon.  Under  this 
substitute,  Syria  could  determine 
American  foreign  policy  in  Lebanon  by 
unilaterally  breaking  the  cease-fire. 

Second,  this  substitute  has  no  policy 
framework.  What  are  its  objectives  for 
the  Middle  East?  For  Lebanon?  The 
substitute  deals  only  with  our  domes- 
tic problems— the  marines'  presence 
and  the  War  Powers  Act.  But  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  objectives  of  U.S. 
policy.  It  is  long  on  tactics,  but  short 
on  strategy  and  objectives.  It  offers  no 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

Third,  this  substitute  sets  up  a  com- 
plicated, cumbersome,  and  unworkable 
procedure  of  monthly  evaluations.  Our 
ability  to  evaluate  the  complicated  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  will  be  harmed  by 
the  procedures  this  substitute  pro- 
poses. 

Fourth,  because  of  the  cumbersome 
and  jerky  process  proposed,  this  sub- 
stitute would  make  our  policies  and 
commitments  tn  Lebanon  and  the 
Middle  East  unsure  and  vacillating 
and  subject  the  U.S.  policy  process  to 
stops,  starts,  and  detours.  Instead  of 
showing  consistency  of  purpose,  we 
would  project  lack  of  credibility  with 
this  resolution.  Instead  of  remaining 
steadfast  on  our  Intent  to  achieve  our 
policy  objectives  In  Lebanon,  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops;  a  sover- 
eign independent  Lebanon;  and  securi- 
ty for  northern  Israel,  we  would  make 
their  attairunent  less  likely. 

Fifth,  in  many  respects,  this  substi- 
tute is  more  open  ended  than  House 
Joint  Resolution  364:  There  is  no  ter- 
mination of  authorization;  and  there  is 
no  defined  role  for  Congress  if  a 
report  is  made. 

Sixth,  much  of  this  resolution 
hinges  on  one  key  word— cease-fire. 
There  may  be  many  cease-fires  in  Leb- 
anon. The  fragile  cease-fire  today  obvi- 
ously needs  to  be  strengthened.  What 
constitutes  a  cease-fire  and  when  a 
cease-fire  is  broken  involves  judg- 
ments. Can  a  cease-fire  be  said  to  be  in 
effect  when  there  may  be  sporadic 
fighting  from  time  to  time?  Does  a 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon  for  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  simply  mean  that 
the  marines  are  not  in  danger? 

Cease-fires  as  applied  to  Lebanon 
are  as  much  a  process  as  a  static  condi- 
tion. What  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
putting  the  President  in  the  position 
of  certifying  something  which  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder? 

For  these  six  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  proposed  substi- 
tute. 


D  1610 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr 


Chairman, 
order   that  a 


I   make   the   point   of 
quorum  is  not  present. 

We  are  getting  down  to  the  end,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  all  of 
the  Members  here. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  before  that  would  be  In  order  the 
Chair  would  have  to  put  the  question 
on  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Committee,  since  there  has  already 
been  a  quorum  call  In  the  Committee 
today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  important,  first  of  all.  to 
stress  once  again  what  this  Obey-Long 
substitute  does  not  do.  It  would  not  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops.  It  is  not.  therefore,  a  cut-and- 
run  amendment.  Indeed,  the  Obey- 
Long  substitute  would  permit  the 
President  to  maintain  our  troops  in 
Lebanon.  It  recognizes  the  reality  that 
we  have  some  significant  and  serious 
interests  in  Lebanon,  including  an  in- 
terest in  promoting  stability,  an  inter- 
est in  promoting  political  accommoda- 
tion, an  interest  in  promoting  a 
strengthening  of  the  central  govern- 
ment—all of  the  things  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  have  quite 
properly  pointed  out  as  American  in- 

But  this  substitute  resolution  also 
recognizes  the  reality  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  our  policy  in  Lebanon,  and 
those  risks,  as  everyone  knows,  include 
the  military  vulnerability  of  our  ma- 
rines in  that  situation.  From  a  military 
point  of  view,  their  situation  is  unten- 
able. 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly, the  substitute  recognizes 
that  if  events  do  not  go  as  hoped  for. 
if  stability  is  not  promoted,  if  the  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon  cannot  reach  politi- 
cal accommodation,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant risk  that  our  military  forces  can 
be  drawn  into  a  war  in  Lebanon.  In 
fact,  our  forces  have  already  been  used 
to  defend  not  just  our  marines  but  the 
Lebanese  Army  itself. 

Because  there  is  a  risk  to  the  lives  of 
our  marines  and  because  there  is  a  risk 
of  being  drawn  into  a  wider  war.  this 
substitute  resolution  reserves  to  both 
Congress  and  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility, not  just  the  right,  but  the 
responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
judgment  as  to  whether  those  risks 
are  justified  as  events  unfold. 

This  is  the  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  Obey-Long  substitute  and 
the  committee  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee resolution  effectively  turns 
over  to  the  President  that  responsibil- 
ity, and  it  may  be  politically  conven- 
ient for  some,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  continuing  responsibility. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins),  earlier  said 
that  it  is  the  President's  job  to  formu- 
late foreign  policy.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  After  the 
policy  is  formulated  it  is  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's job  to  implement  that  policy. 


What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  case 
is  a  fundamental  policy  decision,  not 
just  one  of  policy  implementation. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  substitute. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  one 
point  raised  by  the  opposition  with  re- 
spect to  a  cease-fire  situation.  Let  us 
assume  that  as  we  approach  November 
29  the  Syrians  decide  to  break  the 
cease-fire.  On  November  29  the  Presi- 
dent would  then  have  to  report  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  that  hostilities 
exist.  That  would  not  require  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops,  as  some  have 
suggested.  It  would  simply  require 
Congress  to  consider  within  60  days 
whether  it  should  authorize  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  troops  under 
those  conditions  of  hostilities. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  we  find  that 
the  Syrians  have  broken  the  cesise-fire 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  our  troops 
out,  there  would  be  strong  sentiment 
here  in  Congress  and  throughout  this 
country  to  maintain  a  troop  presence 
in  the  face  of  Syrian  pressure.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  we  would  withdraw 
because  the  Syrians  decided  that  they 
were  going  to  try  to  intimidate  us  by 
breaking  a  cease-fire. 

So,  please  do  not  be  misled.  This 
Obey-Long  substitute  is  not  a  prescrip- 
tion for  withdrawing  our  troops;  it  is  a 
prescription  for  reserving  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  formulating  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  it  relates  to  conditions 
of  war  and  peace.  I  think  that  is  our 
responsibility.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
people  of  our  country  expect  of  us. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  support  the 
Obey-Long  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Obey-Long  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

As  this  debate  draws  to  a  close,  with 
all  of  its  fervor  and  emotion,  let  us  be 
very  clear  about  a  few  salient  points. 

First  of  all.  let  us  understand  how 
U.S.  Marines  came  to  be  in  Lebanon, 
to  begin  with. 

As  part  of  an  arrangement  last  year 
to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the 
PLO  from  Beirut,  it  was  agreed  that 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  30  days, 
maybe  45,  maybe  60  days,  a  multina- 
tional force  would  occupy  certain  ter- 
ritory to  make  certain  that  the  with- 
drawing PLO  fighters  would  not  be  de- 
scended upon  either  by  the  Israelis  or 
the  Lebanese  Christian  Phalangists 
and  be  slaughtered.  And  in  that  con- 
structive, humanitarian  way.  we  par- 
ticipated in  that  PLO  program.  But  it 
was  to  be  a  temporary  purpose.  That 
temporary  status  no  longer  exists. 
Part  of  the  agreement  under  which 
our  marines  came  to  Lebanon,  spelled 
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out  in  thd  exchange  of  letters  which 
were  signed  on  September  25  of  last 
year,  speolllcally  provided  that  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  would  take 
all  measuies  necessary  to  Insure  the 
protection]  of  American  Forces  and 
that  thew  would  obtain  assurances 
from  all  ajamed  elements  that  they  will 
refrain  from  hostilities  and  not  inter- 
fere with  ^e  activities  of  the  MNF. 

Now,  those  assurances  no  longer 
exist.  Thejshort  term  no  longer  exists. 
So  the  question  arises:  What  is  the 
role  of  oui^  marines  there  today?  What 
is  that  rold? 

I  suppori  American  leadership  in  the 
world  and  i  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
strong  presence  that  we  need  to  have 
and  the  strong  affirmative  and  con- 
structive policy  that  we  need  to  follow. 
I  support  Secretary  of  State  Shultz' 
three  points  of  our  policy:  First,  with- 
drawal of  |J1  foreign  troops;  second,  es- 
tablishing an  independent,  sovereign 
Lebanon;  4nd  third,  protection  of  Isra- 
el's northern  border.  But  nobody,  even 
as  recently  as  an  hour  ago,  in  this  ad- 
ministration has  told  me  what  the  Ma- 
rine's present  mission  is.  Who  are  they 
to  shoot  at?  Who  is  the  enemy?  Next 
week  if  tt  e  Syrians  attack  the  Leba- 
nese Government  forces,  are  we  going 
to  join  in  shooting  at  the  Syrians?  Or 
the  Druze?  Or  the  Shiites?  What  is 
the  Marin  is'  mission  other  than  to  be 
shot  at  ani  1  return  fire? 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  cannot 
support  ap  18-month  blank  check  of 
military  involvement  to  this  President 
or  any  Pr^ident.  That  is  why  we  need 
to  either  have  a  shorter  period  of  time 
of  authori  sed  deployment  or  an  oppor- 
tunity unler  the  Long-Obey  amend- 
ment to  le ;  the  President  explain  what 
the  militiiry  role  of  the  American 
fighting  nien  is  other  than  being  shot 
at.  Since  their  original  purpose  for 
being  in  E  eirut  no  longer  exists,  some- 
one—the ]  >resident— must  define  their 
role.  To  aik  a  marine  to  place  his  life 
in  jeopardy  at  least  requires  a  reason. 

If  we  ne  ed  to  be  there  with  military 
force,  then  we  should  be,  and  this 
Congress,  and  I  along  with  it,  would 
support  it,  But  if  their  role  is  simply 
to  be  carnon  fodder  to  be  shot  at, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  can  support 
that,  in  gc  od  conscience. 

And  tho  se  who  say  that  this  is  a  call 
for  a  withdrawal  of  forces,  I  say  you 
are  wronj  and  you  know  it.  That  is 
clearly  no ;  the  case.  It  is  a  csdl  to  find 
out  what  )ur  military  forces  are  doing 
there.  Aid  without  the  Obey-Long 
amendmei  it  or  without  a  much  shorter 
authorizai  ion  period  than  18  months, 
there  is  ns  way  to  ascertain  that.  For 
that  reascn  we  shall  adopt  the  Obey- 
Long  subs  ;itute. 

If  we  n«  ed  diplomacy  to  bring  peace 
to  Leban(»n,  let  us  pursue  it.  If  we 
need  mari  nes  to  play  a  role,  let  us  spell 
out  that  1  ole  and  do  it.  I  will  support 
them  and  the  President.  But,  too 
much  of  M  hat  I  have  heard  here  today 


sounds  like  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  debate 
which  I  re-read  this  morning. 

This  country  and  its  people  will  sup- 
port a  cause  and  President  but  we 
need  to  Itnow  what  it  is  and  give  no  18- 
month  blank  checks  for  war. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 

BONKER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Obey-Long 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  consideration  of 
this  resolution  marks  a  major  turning 
point  in  our  policy  toward  Lebanon.  If 
there  was  a  national  consensus  on  the 
administration's  present  posture  in 
Lebanon,  and  particularly  on  the  role 
of  our  Marines  there,  we  would  not 
have  this  resolution  before  us  today. 
We  sire  engaged  in  this  debate  precise- 
ly because  the  administration  has 
failed  to  articulate  to  the  American 
people  what  its  policies  and  intentions 
are  toward  Lebanon.  Rather  than 
easing  the  doubt  of  the  American 
people  about  the  purpose  of  our  Ma- 
rines' continuing  presence  in  Lebanon, 
Secretary  Shultz'  testimony  last  week 
before  our  committee  only  served  to 
raise  further,  troubling  questions. 

Just  as  the  President  has  reserva- 
tions about  this  resolution,  so  do  I  and 
a  number  of  us  in  Congress.  Our  reser- 
vations revolve,  I  believe,  around  the 
same  central  issues.  One  is  the  type  of 
military  commitment  in  Lebanon  we 
are  authorizing  in  this  resolution.  An- 
other involves  the  much  broader  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches'  respective  au- 
thorities in  committing  our  Armed 
Forces  abroad.  And  another  relates  to 
the  magical  18-month  time-frame  for 
the  resolution.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  thoughts  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

First,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
resolution's  exception  which  says  that 
it:  "shall  not  preclude  such  protective 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon."  Secretary  Shultz 
testified  on  September  21  that:  "Those 
who  seek  to  improve  their  position  by 
force  will  probably  not  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  until  they  run  up  against  a 
stalemate  on  the  battlefield."  Al- 
though we  now  have  an  extremely 
fragile  cease-fire,  the  phrase  "protec- 
tive measures"  nevertheless  appears  to 
make  this  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion. Despite  the  President's  remarks 
yesterday,  we  risk  granting  him  an 
escape  hatch  to  expand,  as  he  sees  fit, 
the  scope  or  nature  of  our  military  in- 
volvenjent  in  Lebanon.  This  phrase 
could  be  the  greenlight  for  the  admin 
istration  to  increase  the  number  of 
troops  in  Beirut,  to  authorize  the  Ma- 
rines to  undertake  offensive  ground 


action,   or  to  launch  retaliatory  at- 
tacks. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Sep- 
tember 25,  1982,  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  United  States  and  Leba- 
nese Governments:  "the  United  States 
will  deploy  a  force  of  approximately 
1.200  personnel  to  Beirut  •  •  '.In  car- 
rying out  its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It 
may,  however,  exercise  the  right  of 
self-defense."  This  definition  of  the 
number  of  troops  that  may  be  commit- 
ted, and  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  our 
Armed  Forces'  involvement  must  serve 
as  the  parameter  for  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  Should  the 
President  contemplate  any  change  in 
the  Marines'  numbers  or  role  in  Leba- 
non. I  expect  that  he  will  abide  by  his 
assurance  yesterday  that  he  will  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  prior  to  making 
a  decision. 

With  respect  to  my  second  point,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  understand 
exactly  what  we  expect  to  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  18-month  period.  Secretary 
Shultz  answered  that  question  last 
week  by  saying:  "that's  an  unknown 
factor."  Chairman  Zablocki,  on  the 
other  hand,  stated  during  committee 
markup  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
this  resolution,  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Beirut 
will  depend  upon  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  section  5(b)  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. In  short,  Mr.  Chairmaui,  the 
resolution's  ambiguity  on  this  issue 
has  thus  far  allowed  both  sides  to 
claim  victory.  Eighteen  months  from 
now  I  fear  we  will  be  in  exactly  the 
same  place  we  are  today. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 364  in  committee  primarily  be- 
cause the  chairman  assxired  us  that  it 
would  signify  for  the  first  time  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  acceptance  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee would  act  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  18-month  period  if  the  Marines' 
mission  in  Lebanon  should  be  enlarged 
in  any  way.  Since  that  vote,  I  have 
been  dismayed  and  disturbed  by  the 
administration's  adamant  refusal  to 
define  the  exact  nature  of  the  Ma- 
rines' mission  in  Lebanon  or  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion governs  and  will  govern  the  Ma- 
rines' presence  there  at  the  end  of  the 
18-month  period.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  situation  clearly  demands,  as 
was  Chairman  Zablocki's  position 
when  the  Marines  were  first  intro- 
duced 1  year  ago,  that  the  President 
report  to  Congress  under  section 
4(a)(1)  of  war  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Lebanon  is  once 
again  facing  an  extremely  delicate  and 
difficult  time.  We  in  the  United  States 
ir.ust  do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  and  in  fostering 
negotiations  toward  a  government  of 
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natlonsJ  unity.  A  unified  Lebanon,  In 
turn,  will  enhance  the  security  of 
Israel.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  multilat- 
eral initiative  taken  by  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Italy  at  the  United  Nations  yesterday 
will  prove  fruitful.  In  view  of  the 
Impact  that  our  decision  today  will 
have  not  only  on  Lebanon,  but  on  the 
region  and  on  world  opinion  as  well, 
our  national  Interest  would  be  best 
served  at  this  time  by  acting  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  and  supporting  the 
committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voted  against  the  rule  under  which  we 
are  debating  this  resolution  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  One  of  those  reasons  is 
the  fact  that  the  time  would  be  con- 
trolled and  limited.  This  precludes 
free  and  open  debate  on  a  matter  of 
grave  consequences.  I  find  myself  lim- 
ited to  a  request  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  That  notwithstanding 
these  are  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  10  years  ago,  many  of 
us  sat  in  this  body  and  debated  the 
merits  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
That  debate  pitted  liberal  against  lib- 
eral; conservative  against  conservative, 
hawk  against  hawk;  dove  against  dove. 
Today  I  would  like  to  address  my  liber- 
al colleagues  who  voted  for  the  war 
powers  resolution  then  and  who  are 
probably  going  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

At  that  time  I  offered  these  com- 
ments on  the  resolution: 


I  am  convinced  it  will  actually  strengrthen 
the  position  of  future  Presidents. 

1  believe  many  Congressmen  will  live  to 
see  the  mistake  they  made  in  allowing  any 
President  a  free  hand  for  60  days  to  commit 
troops  anywhere  in  the  world  for  any 
reason,  with  the  same  opportunity  to  put 
pressure  on  Congress  that  we  saw  during 
the  Indochina  War. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  felt  that  the 
war  powers  resolution  would  prevent 
U.S.  Involvement  in  future  conflicts 
without  the  expressed  consent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  It  has 

not.  ^     .,^    . 

Many  felt  it  would  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  Congress  more  thor- 
oughly when  commltlng  troops  over- 
seas. It  is  clear  this  President  and 
probably  future  Presidents  will  disre- 
gard the  provisions  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses. 

Many  argued  that  the  war  powers 
resolution  would  set  up  a  creaky  ma- 
chinery of  reports  and  consulations 
that  would  somehow  save  us  from  the 
kind  of  imprudence  and  timidity  that 
this  body  displayed  during  the  Indo- 
china war.  This  resolution  today 
proves  that  they  were  wTong. 

The  War  Powers  Act  was  supposed 
to  force  the  Congress  and  American 


people  to  debate  U.S.  troop  involve- 
ment in  foreign  countries;  we  are  now 
about  to  abdicate  that  responsibility. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look 
deeply  Into  their  hearts  and  see 
whether  we  have  learned  from  the 
past. 

In  1973  I  argued  that  the  war  powers 
resolution  was  no  real  limitation  on 
the  power  of  the  F»resident  to  commit 
troops  or  begin  hostilities.  Rather  it 
merely  allows  him  60  to  90  days  to 
pressure  Congress  for  approval. 

We  should  not  try  to  find  a  legal 
gimmick  to  do  the  job  that  can  only  be 
done  by  our  own  political  courage, 
foresight,  and  resourcefulness. 

The  resolution  we  are  debating 
today,  will  allow  this  Congress  to  once 
again  sidestep  Its  responsibility  to 
debate  the  issue  of  stationing  U.S. 
troops  In  Lebanon.  Who  are  we  at  war 
with?  Are  we  willing  to  have  our 
young  men  die  in  a  foreign  country 
once  again  without  knowing  why  we 
have  sent  them  and  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do?  Will  we  allow  this  war  to 
escalate  to  a  level  of  fighting  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  rationally 
debate  the  situation  or  has  this  al- 
ready happened? 

General  Kelly  made  more  than  a 
fraudian  slip  the  other  day  when  he 
referred  to  Lebanon  by  saying  Viet- 
nam. If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  debate  the  issue  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Lebanon  now,  openly,  before 
the  whole  country,  we  will  see  our 
country  becoming  deeper  and  deeper 
Involved  in  this  conflict  without  know- 
ing why. 

The  young  men  who  fight  our  wars 
deserve  more. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment,  and  in  strong 
support  of  the  resolution. 

I  ask  this  question:  Where  would  we 
be  in  terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  Lebanon  either  with  the 
amendment  or  the  resolution?  Let  us 
think  about  that  for  a  minute. 

The  war  powers  resolution  already 
exists— it  is  a  fact.  The  Congress  voted 
the  war  powers  resolution  10  years 
ago.  The  war  powers  resolution  is  al- 
ready the  law,  so  do  not  tell  me  that 
by  supporting  the  pending  amendment 
as  against  the  resolution  that  we  will 
be  doing  something  different  because 
you  are  not  fooling  me  and  I  do  not 
think  you  are  fooling  anybody  else. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  proposition, 
which  is  that  the  Congress  should 
retain  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  The  amendment,  in 
my  opinion,  puts  judgment  day  off 
once  again.  From  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  law  to  this  time  we  have 
not  had  a  clear  assertion  by  the  Con- 


gress of  the  application  of  the  law.  We 
passed  the  Lebanon  Supplementtwy 
Act.  We  gave  the  President  the  money 
to  support  the  Marines  in  the  multina- 
tional force,  and  set  the  limits  and  the 
guidelines  by  which  he  should  do  that. 
Now.  do  not  tell  me  that  we  have  not 
exercised  our  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  deployment  of  the  Ma- 
rines. 

What  do  we  do  In  the  resolution?  In 
the  resolution,  we  say,  "Mr.  President, 
under  our  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  we  hereby  au- 
thorize you  to  keep  the  Marines  In  po- 
sition for  a  period  up  to  18  months." 
But.  at  the  same  time,  by  applying 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  the  current  in- 
volvement of  the  Marines  in  hostilities 
in  Lebanon,  the  Congress  is  invoking 
the  resolution  for  the  first  time  and 
the  President  has  agreed  to  sign  this 
measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pending 
amendment  does  not  immediately 
Invoke  the  war  powers  resolution.  It 
rather  would  set  into  motion  a  series 
of  potential  confrontations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  which 
could  undermine  the  achievement  of 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  substitute  and  to  support  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  conclude  debate  on  our  side.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Mr.  Bob  Michel, 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  Obey-Long  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  the 
Obey-Long  substitute  resolution  would 
poison  the  world-acknowledged  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  nation  of  Lebanon. 
I  will  vote  against  it  and  support  the 
main  resolution,  giving  the  fullest  lati- 
tude for  the  preservation  of  the  cease- 
fire and  the  continuation  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  viable 
central  government  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Long-Obey  amendment,  but  also 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. If  so  strict  a  constructionist  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  feel  con- 
strained to  seek  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Tripoli,  today's  action  consti- 
tutes an  unwarranted  intriision  on  the 
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foreign  bollcy  prerogatives  of  the 
Commanqer  In  Chief.  Moreover. 
House  Joint  Resolution  364.  In  Its 
statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose," 
section  2Ca.)(5)  declares: 

United  ^tes  Armed  Forces  participating 
In  the  Miitlnatlonal  Force  In  Lebanon  are 
now  In  hMtllltles  requiring  authorization  of 
their  continued  presence  under  the  war 
powers  resolution. 
Hostllltjies  historically  have  de- 
nditlons  thus  fair  unmet  by 
presence  in  Lebanon.  The 
ug\ist  29.  1983.  is  invoked  to 
te  that  hostilities  have  since 
prevailed  with  regard  to  our 


scribed 
the  U.S 
date  of 
demons 
that  tim< 
Marines 
If  the 
of    Lieu 


leaths.  however  lamentable, 
mmt  Losey  and  Sergeant 
Ortega  ob  Augxist  29  constitute  hostil- 
ities, by  conventional  definition,  then 
the  samd  condition  was  reached  in  EH 
Salvador]  with  the  recent  murder  of 
U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schaufelberger.  That  same  condition 
has  also  existed  in  South  Korea  since 
1976  Witt  the  brutal  murder  of  U.S. 
Army  Captain  Bonlfas  and  Lieutentuit 
Barrett  at  the  hands  of  North  Korean 
soldiers.  ] 

When  I  say  there  is  no  valid  basis 
for  invoiing  the  War  Powers  Act  at 
this  time  -and  there  is  a  cloud  as  to  its 
constitutionality  since  the  Supreme 
Court  dtcision  overturning  congres- 
sional vetoes— it  is  not  because  I  am 
making  a  brief  for  our  continued  pres- 
ence in  Lebanon. 

Whatei  er  reasons  there  may  have 
been  for  ntroducing  the  multinational 
force  to  maintain  stability,  while  for- 
eign forces  were  withdrawing  and  the 
infant  L(banese  Government  restored 
authority  over  that  beleaguered 
nation.  Those  reasons  have  long  since 
psussed. 

Sad  to  say,  there  is  no  telling  when 
or  if  the  sovereignty  of  Lebanon  will 
ever  be  restored.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certair ;  no  externally  imposed  solu- 
tions can  secure  peace  in  that  region. 

President  Gemayel  and  the  Israeli 
Government,  of  necessity,  must  deter- 
mine whit  is  in  their  mutual  interest 
and  we  can  be  assured  that  they  will 
act  accorlingly. 

We  can  be  equally  assured  that  if 
PLO  strengths  are  rebuilt  in  Lebanon 
and  threi  iten  Israeli  lives  and  security, 
the  Stati;  of  Israel  will  act  with  dis- 
patch to  remove  that  menace. 

We  car  also  rest  assured  that  if  the 
Syrian  involvement  in  Lebanon  be- 
comes a  threat  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
the  lattei  •  will  dictate  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment in  Damascus  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  at  most  days. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  reason 
might  pr  jvail  to  make  such  actions  un- 
necessju-!'.  But  that  determination  is 
not  ours  to  maJte.  Rather,  it  must— 
and  will-  -be  made  by  those  who  are  di- 
rectly af  1  ected. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  our  Com- 


mander in  Chief  to  move  U.S.  forces  to 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world 
that  advance  overall  U.S.  interests, 
short  of  committing  them  to  the 
waging  of  war  without  congressional 
approval. 

The  Intent  of  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
admirable.  After  two  undeclared  wars 
within  the  past  33  years,  fought  with- 
out intention  of  winning,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  such  a  declara- 
tion. Congress  sought  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  responsibility  it  relin- 
quished in  1950. 

But  this  should  not  cause  the  Con- 
gress to  go  overboard  and  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive authority  conferred  upon  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

If  U.S.  forces  suddenly  find  them- 
selves truly  involved  in  hostilities,  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  make  the 
decision  to  withdraw  our  forces,  or  will 
seek  a  declaration  of  war.  That  is  the 
time  to  invoke  the  concept  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  That  is  the  time  each  one 
of  us  in  this  body  wiU  have  not  just 
the  right,  but  the  constitutional  duty 
to  determine  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  decision. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
ceding at  the  very  outset  that  this 
amendment  is  probably  going  to 
produce  tlie  most  criss-crossed,  mixed- 
up  bag  of  voting  patterns  of  any  reso- 
lution all  year  long,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some 
supporters  of  this  amendment  state 
that  they  do  not  want  to  get  Marines 
out  of  Lebanon  immediately.  They 
reject  any  move  to  get  us  out  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  am  glad  this  is  the  case. 

But  the  amendment  before  us,  while 
it  does  not  specifically  call  for  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  right  now  does  provide 
a  framework  in  which  every  30  days 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  hostage  to  the  whims  and 
the  designs  of  hostile  elements  in  Leb- 
anon. 

They  could  put  pressure  on  negotia- 
tors simply  by  breaking  the  cease-fire 
whenever  it  suited  their  purposes. 

This  is  foreign  policy  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Miss  one  payment  and  you 
lose  everything  you  have  been  working 
for. 

If  I  were  a  Syrian  sitting  on  the  high 
ground  overlooking  Beirut,  looking 
down  the  barrel  of  my  gun  at  U.S.  Ma- 
rines, I  cannot  think  of  anything  I 
would  rather  have  than  the  assurance 
given  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Congress— 
that  I  could  control  American  options 
every  30  days  simply  by  what  I  do  or 
do  not  do. 

This  is  no  "middle  ground"  as  its  ad- 
herents claim.  It  is  instead  a  muddled 
ground  upon  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  carmot 
conduct  foreign  policy  with  the  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  he  obviously  needs. 


No,  this  amendment  does  not  help 
things.  It  simply  adds  new  complica- 
tions to  an  already  complicated  situa- 
tion. 

When  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent act  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
and  present  a  united  face  to  the  world 
as  the  resolution  does,  we  can  work 
wonders  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  very  fact  that  Speaker  O'NeQl 
joined  with  the  President,  sent  a  clear 
message  to  the  Syrians  that  they  just 
carmot  sit  and  wait  for  victory.  And  I 
might  say  parenthetically,  moving  up 
the  New  Jersey  within  the  last  few 
days  and  weeks  did  not  do  any  harm 
either. 

The  Speaker  has  acted  in  the  nation- 
al interest  and  I  just  want  to  praise 
him  for  some  good  old-fashioned,  una- 
pologetic  patriotism. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  But  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  the  resolution  itself. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  most  obvi- 
ous fact,  the  resolution  is  a  compro- 
mise. Most  of  us  see  something  wrong 
with  it  but  nobody  has  come  up  with  a 
better  solution.  Thirty-day  deadlines 
are  no  substitute  for  sound  leadership 
and  firm  commitment. 

We  are  not  alone  in  Lebanon.  The 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  British 
are  also  there.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
unilateral  American  intervention. 

We  are  not  there  as  self-appointed 
"gendarmes"  of  the  world,  but  as  vol- 
untary partners  of  a  Western  alliance. 
Members  of  the  multinational  force 
have  mutually  beneficial  interests  and 
are  willing  to  share  the  risks  involved. 

The  fact  that  the  West  stood  togeth- 
er in  Lebanon  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  current  cease-fire. 
That  just  had  to  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  sitting  down  and  talking 
around  the  conference  table. 

I  recall  when  I  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman way  back  in  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  sent  14,000  American 
troops  to  Lebanon,  along  with  70  ships 
of  the  6th  Fleet.  That  was  a  massive 
show  of  force,  and  accomplished  our 
national  objective.  Now,  we  probably 
carmot  do  that  kind  of  thing  political- 
ly these  days  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Realistically,  we  know  that  the  cir- 
cumstance in  Lebanon  today  is  radical- 
ly different.  The  United  States  itself 
has  gone  through  the  dark  valley  of 
Vietnam.  We  have  emerged  from  that 
valley  with  doubts  about  our  capacity 
to  use  our  power  without  getting  in- 
volved in  wars  we  carmot  or  will  rot 
win. 

Those  doubts  have  been  mentioned 
over  and  over  again  on  the  floor 
during  this  debate. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  get 
back  to  judging  foreign  affairs  on  the 
facts  of  each  individual  case  and  not 
on  the  Vietnam  analogy.  Whether  Ma- 
rines stay  in  Lebanon,  and  how  long 


they  stay  are  relevant  questions.  But 
we  must  answer  them  on  the  facts— 
not  on  our  fears  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  present  cease- 
fire will  last,  but  we  have  to  hold  out 
the  hope  that  it  will. 

A  government  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Lebanon  can  bring  peace  and 
freedom  to  the  Lebanese  people.  The 
cease-fire  only  sets  the  stage  for  such 
a  government.  What  we  do  today  in 
agreeing  to  this  resolution  is  to  reem- 
phasize  our  commitment  to  peace  in 
Lebanon. 

If  our  combined  efforts  fail  in  this 
regard,  a  Syrian-backed  anti-American 
government  in  Lebanon  would  trsuis- 
form  the  entire  Middle  East.  It  would 
tell  the  world  that  commitments  made 
by  the  United  States  are  not  worth 
taking  very  seriously. 

If  Syria  gets  what  it  wants,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  backed  a 
winner  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  first 
time.  They  will  surely  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  in  my  office 
with  a  group  of  distinguished  Maron- 
ite  Christian  clergymen  of  Lebanese- 
American  backgroimd. 

They  expressed  to  me  the  thanks  of 
the  Lebanese  people  for  what  our  Ma- 
rines have  done.  These  visitors  made 
quite  an  impression  on  me  with  their 
informed  views  and  their  sincerity. 

This  resolution  is  not  perfect.  But  no 
other  option  I  am  aware  of,  addresses 
the  situation  as  frankly  as  this  one. 
and  none  provides  a  better  mixture  of 
caution  and  commitment. 

The  Obey-Long  substitute  has  good 
intentions— but  it  also  has  an  unex- 
amined promise,  which  is  the  idea  that 
legitimate  congressional  responsibil- 
ities for  foreign  affairs  demand 
"hands-on"  power  by  the  Congress. 

We  all  want  peace  in  Lebanon.  We 
all  want  our  marines  out  of  Lebanon. 
We  all  want  a  free  and  independent 
Lebanon. 

But  the  Obey-Long  amendment 
carmot  accomplish  all  of  these  things. 
It  can  only  serve  to  handicap  our 
President  to  conduct  sensitive  and 
fast-moving  foreign  policy. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  against  this 
amendment,  and  a  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  Speaker  and  President 
have  joined  together  in  formulating. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  everyone  imderstands,  regardless 
of  their  position  on  this  resolution, 
that  this  is  a  debate  among  friends, 
and  it  is  a  debate  among  Members, 
who  on  both  sides  care  about  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  care  deeply. 


I  want  to  make  clear  again  that  the 
timetable  on  our  substitute  is  not  30 
days  or  60  days,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  previous  speakers.  The  timetable 
says  that  by  November  30,  the  Presi- 
dent must  report,  as  he  is  required  to 
do  imder  the  law.  It  says  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  report,  if  he  does  comply 
with  the  law,  then  under  the  existing 
processes  of  law  he  has  an  additional 
60  days  to  persuade  the  Congress  that 
we  ought  to  stay  in  Lebanon  further. 
Even  if  he  falls  that— and  I  doubt  that 
he  would,  I  suppose— even  if  he  fails 
that,  he  would  still  then  have  another 
30  days  in  which  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  So  there  is  no  30-day  limit  or 
there  is  no  60-day  limit;  there  is  a 
much  longer  limit  than  that,  even  if 
the  President  does  not  obey  the  law, 
and  if  he  obeys  it,  he  has  two  options: 
He  can  either  follow  the  practices 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  or  he  can 
gain  additional  extensions  so  long  as  a 
cease-fire  holds.  And  I  think  we  want 
to  keep  our  options  open  on  that.  That 
means  that  under  our  provision  he  has 
a  longer  timeframe  thsin  the  existing 
law,  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Some  speakers  have  said  that  the 
cease-fire  shows  that  the  process  is 
working.  If  so,  then  our  substitute  is 
benign.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  our  substi- 
tute is  needed  to  retain  our  options. 

I  believe  troops  are  going  to  be 
needed  in  the  Middle  East  someday  as 
part  of  an  overall  Middle  East  settle- 
ment to  help  as  part  of  a  multination- 
al force  to  enforce  the  peace,  if  we 
ever  do  get  one  on  the  part  of  all  par- 
ties, not  just  Lebanon. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  throw  away 
that  ability  to  provide  that  assistance 
at  that  time  by  an  effort  today  to  try 
to  keep  our  troops  in  Lebanon  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Underline  those  last  four 
words,  "in  violation  of  law,"  because 
this  country  would  not  accept  it  in  the 
long  term,  and  we  would  lose  the  abili- 
ty, and  we  would  lose  the  flexibility 
that  we  would  need  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  We 
have  had  people  who  say  that  if  the 
cease-fire  breaks,  we  have  to  bring  the 
troops  home.  That  is  not  true.  If  the 
cease-fire  breaks,  that  simply  triggers 
the  War  Powers  Act,  as  does  existing 
law,  and  if  you  do  not  like  that  fact, 
then  you  have  an  obligation  to  stand 
here  today  and  not  pretend  that  you 
are  trying  to  preserve  the  War  Powers 
Act.  You  have  an  obligation  then  to 
admit  that  you  do  not  like  the  terms 
of  the  present  law,  and  you  can  amend 
the  present  law,  but  do  not  blame  us 
for  something  that  is  in  the  present 
law. 

We  have  been  asked  what  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  are  in  this 
amendment.  Those  objectives  are 
three.  Those  objectives  are  to  support 
the  law  at  home,  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Lebanese  Government,  to 
broaden  its  space,  as  weU  as  keeping 
pressure  on  Syria,  and  to  keep  our  op- 


tions open  in  case  the  cease-fire  which 
is  now  holding  unravels. 

If  you  are  sure  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  you  want  troops  in 
Lebanon  for  18  months,  vote  no.  If 
you  are  not  sure,  if  you  want  to  be 
able  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
facts,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  and 
defend  the  law  at  the  same  time,  vote 
yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  aspect  of  this 
whole  problem  is  constitutional,  of 
course.  Let  me  quote  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Douglas: 

It  has  become  popular  to  think  that  the 
President  has  power  to  Initiate  war  on  his 
own  authority.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Constitution  that  grants  that  power.  It  runs 
only  to  Congress. 

(The  framers)  knew  what  emergencies 
were,  knew  the  pressures  they  engender  for 
authoritative  action,  knew,  too,  how  they 
afford  a  ready  pretext  for  usurpation.  We 
may  also  suspect  that  they  suspected  that 
emergency  powers  would  tend  to  kindle 
emergencies.  Aside  from  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  times  of  rebel- 
lion or  Invasion  when  the  public  safety  may 
require  It,  they  made  no  express  provision 
for  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority  be- 
cause of  a  crisis.  I  do  not  think  we  rightfully 
may  so  amend  their  work,  and  If  we  could,  I 
am  not  convinced  It  would  be  wise  to  do 
so  .  .  . 

Justice  Douglas  continued:  "If  either 
branch  contains  more  informed  and 
experienced  members,  it  is  probably 
the  Congress  .  .  ."  rather  "than  the 
more  transient  presidents  and  their 
advisers." 

And  we  know  how  transient  some  of 
them  are. 

The  primary  reason  for  invoking  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  constitutional. 
With  nuclear  war  being  destructive 
beyond  imagination,  all  the  doubts 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  not 
rushing  into  a  peripheral  war  situation 
without  full  debate  and  the  backing  of 
the  American  people.  Certainly  a  war 
in  far-off  Lebanon  gives  us  that  time 
for  debate. 

Actually,  we  know  that  Andrew 
Jackson  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  a  declaration  of  war  when  we  went 
to  war  against  the  pirates.  When  we 
were  attacked  by  the  Japanese  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  President  Roosevelt  got 
Congress  to  declare  war  that  very  day. 
Now  they  say,  "Well,  times  have 
changed.  Things  happen  so  fast  we 
can't  get  to  Congress  on  time." 

Let  me  say  something  about  the 
days  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
passed.  At  just  about  that  same  time 
they  had  the  same  transportation 
problems  they  did  at  the  time  when 
Calhoun  somewhat  later  had  to  go 
down  to  South  Carolina  to  deal  with 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  He 
could  not  get  the  boat  because  the  Po- 
tomac was  frozen  over.  He  got  a  stage- 
coach, a  relay  coach,  that  rode  for  9 
solid  days  with  relays,  and  he  had  to 
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sit  on  th(  1  top  because  he  could  not  get 
any  room  Inside.  It  ruined  his  health, 
got  there  in  time.  Those  were 
Tin  which  Presidents  went  to 
and   recognized   that   Con- 
gress ha4  to  declare  war. 

On  evqry  single  war  we  got  into,  up 
until  tht  Korean  war.  Congress  de- 
clared w^.  There  was  not  one  single 
case  whtn  Congress  did  not  declare 
war.  Th0  first  time  was  when  Tniman 
the  Korean  war  without 
>r  Congress  to  declare  war- 
first  time. 

ay  that  we  have  time.  The 
Bf  our  Constitution  gave  us  a 
cument.  Obviously,  it  takes 
|to  use  it.  That  Is  what  the 
_  resolution  calls  for. 

Let  us  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and 
use  the  ixeat  Constitution  our  forefa- 
thers gate  us. 

That  Is  the  highest  constitutional 
ground  on  which  I  want  to  speak.  Now 
let  me  g«  t  to  a  lower  political  level. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  the  Members, 
do  you  \rant  to  go  back  and  tell  your 
people  n  ext  election  that  you  voted  to 
keep  Ma  rines  as  sitting-duck  targets  in 
a  low-le/el  area  in  Lebanon  for  18 
solids  months?  Do  you  want  to  go  back 
and  tell  your  people  that?  If  you  do, 
vote  for  the  committee  bill.  If  you  do 
not,  vot;  for  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscons^  (Mr.  Obey)  and  myself 
which  aets  no  particular  time  and 
which  le  aves  it  up  to  the  Congress  en- 
tirely. It  would  have  to  come  bsick  to 
CongresJi.  It  would  put  the  President 
on  a  sho  rt  leash.  Let  him  come  back  to 
Congreai  and  find  out  what  we  think 
every  tir  le  there  is  a  real  emergency. 

We  have  had  one  and  a  half  cease- 
fires a  ^onth  in  the  last  10  years  in 
Lebanon.  We  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  30  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  the 
right  to  be  informed  by  the  President 
and  be  lonsulted  on  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  as  t  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Long-Ot  ey  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has  con- 
sumed 4  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
still  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  yield 
back  th«  1  minute  that  is  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zajlocki),  the  chairman  of  the 
Commit  ;ee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  thi ;  remaining  time  on  our  side  to 
our  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  T;xas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized f o  r  4  minutes. 

^  RIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ev- 
knows,  I  have  high  respect, 
great  regard,  and  considerable  person- 
al affection  for  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and  the  gentle- 
man    from     Maryland     (Mr.     Long). 


Mr. 
eryone 


Under  no  circumstances  would  I  ques- 
tion their  motives.  Never  would  I 
impugn  their  patriotism.  I  believe 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do  pro- 
ceeds from  the  finest  of  intentions. 

However,  I  must  rise  to  oppose  the 
Obey-Long  substitute  and  to  ask  for 
your  support  of  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. I  oppose  the  Obey-Long  substi- 
tute, and  I  think  all  of  us.  if  we  exam- 
ine it  carefully,  must  be  constrained  to 
do  so  on  two  fundamental  bsises:  First, 
because  it  creates  an  unnecessary  con- 
stitutional crisis  at  the  very  time  when 
we  need  to  resolve  the  constitutional 
differences  in  a  decisive  way.  It  creates 
the  image  and  the  message  of  indeci- 
sion and  division  within  our  country  at 
the  very  time  when  we  need  to  present 
to  the  world  a  message  of  unity. 
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The  second  reason  is  that  it  would 
create  the  condition  under  which  the 
Syrians  or  the  Libyans  or  some  other 
surrogate  of  the  Soviet  Union  could 
determine  the  time  and  terms  of  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Please  consider  just  how  this 
substitute  could  produce  that  unin- 
tended effect. 

Section  2  reads: 

After  the  end  of  the  90  day  period  begin- 
ning on  August  29  ...  no  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  peacekeeping  activities  In  Leb- 
anon .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  either  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  or  .  .  .  certified  .  .  .  that  a  cease 
fire  is  in  effect  and  being  observed  by  all 
parties. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  it  unlikely 
that  the  President  would  sign  this  in 
the  event  it  should  pass  both  Houses. 
Most  likely  it  would  be  vetoed,  in 
which  case  we  would  end  up  with  no 
controls  whatever,  no  limits  over  the 
President's  power  to  utilize  troops. 

If  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion he  were  to  sign  this  document, 
does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  submit  a  report  under  section 
4(a)(1)?  He  has  had  that  opportunity. 
He  has  not  exercised  it. 

Do  we  want  to  create  a  constitution- 
al crisis  or  do  we  want  to  assert,  as  is 
our  prerogative  under  the  war  powers 
resolution,  that  on  August  29  when 
our  forces  came  under  fire  the  war 
powers  resolution  became  operative? 

It  is  not  up  to  us  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent another  90  days  in  which  to  quar- 
rel and  quibble  about  it.  I  think  it  is 
up  to  us  rather  to  do  what  we  do 
wisely  in  this  resolution  as  it  comes 
from  the  committee,  and  that  is  to 
assert  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
place  limitations  upon  the  size,  the 
role  and  the  duration  of  American 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  committee  res- 
olution, we  shall  have  failed  in  our  op- 
portunity to  do  just  that. 


The  second  thing  is  that  by  permit- 
ting some  trouble  making  intransigent 
who  does  not  wish  us  well  nor  wish 
well  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East  the  opportunity  to  break  a  cease- 
fire every  30  days,  the  substitute  pro- 
visions could  entirely  disrupt  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  could  re- 
quire us  to  come  back  at  30-day  inter- 
vals to  renew  the  right  of  the  marines 
to  stay  or  to  demand  their  withdrawal; 
or  it  could  provoke  another  crisis  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  truce  were 
being  observed.  Surely  we  do  not  want 
that  continued  scenario  of  Indecision. 

Now,  I  ask  you  simply  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  resolution  as  it  comes 
to  us  from  our  committee  is  a  strong 
resolution.  It  is  the  result  of  insistence 
by  our  Speaker  and  by  the  minority 
leader  of  our  House  and  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  other  body  on  two  ir- 
reducible minimums,  that  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  must  be  protected  and 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  must  be  preserved. 

On  no  fewer  than  10  specific  places 
the  committee  resolution  makes  direct 
and  imamblguous  reference  to  the  war 
powers  resolution. 

In  the  second  section.  Congress  de- 
termines that  the  requirements  of 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
became  operative  on  August  29,  1983. 

In  the  very  next  subsection.  Con- 
gress provides  that  the  authorities 
granted  are  granted  under  that  war 
powers  resolution. 

It  sets  limits  on  time,  scope  and  du- 
ration and  preserves  without  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Act  and  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

For  those  reasons,  I  think  the  course 
of  wisdom  and  responsibility  is  to 
reject  this  substitute  and  to  support 
the  committee  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  158,  noes 
272.  not  voting  3,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  RIDGE  and  Mr.  VANDER- 
GRIFF changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
DOWDY  of  Mississippi  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  sunendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMZNDBIENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  4,  line  9.  strike  out  "six  months  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty  days". 

Page  4.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (3)  and  redesignate  existing 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs 
(4).  (5),  and  (6).  respectively: 

(3)  the  contributions  of  each  participating 
country  to  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon, 
and  any  other  aid  each  such  country  has 
provided  to  Lebanon; 

Page  4,  line  25.  strike  out  "and";  page  5. 
line  2.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  after  line  2. 
insert  the  following: 

(7)  the  progress  made  during  the  report- 
ing period  in  the  training  of  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces,  with  an  assessment  concern- 
ing when  this  national  force  will  be  capable 
of  maintaining  internal  security  in  Lebanon: 

(8)  the  level  of  fighting  that  has  occurred 
during  the  reporting  period  and.  If  a  cease- 
fire is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  report,  the 
prospects  for  the  continuation  of  this  cease- 
fire; 


(9)  the  estimated  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States  during  the  reporting  period  of 
participation  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon; 

(10)  the  number  of  United  States  military 
casualties  during  the  reporting  period  as  a 
result  of  participation  In  the  Multinational 
Force  in  L>ebanon;  and 

(11)  the  progress  made  during  the  report- 
ing period  in  negotiations  designed  to  lead 
to  a  political  settlement  in  Lebanon. 

Page  5,  line  24.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  5,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  The  Congress  is  opposed  to  any  parti- 
tion of  Lebanon  and  the  annexation  of  its 
territory  by  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  he  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to 
the  amendment  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Is  there  any  Member  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  opposes  the  amendment? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  failure  to  approve  the  Long 
amendment,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  364, 
legislation  to  authorize  an  18-month 
extension  for  the  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon.  I  did 
so  because  of  the  administration's  re- 
fusal to  obey  the  law  and  recognize  its 
responsibilities  and  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  under  the  1973  War 
Powers  Act. 

The  essence  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
is  a  statutory  reminder  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  commit  troops  to 
combat  is  a  power  that  is  shared  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress. 
While  the  Constitution  is  precise  in 
empowering  only  the  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war,  the  War  Powers 
Act  recognizes  that  in  our  modem  era 
there  are  situations  where  U.S.  forces 
may  be  thrust  into  hostilities  that  do 
not  entail  a  state  of  war.  In  these  situ- 
ations, the  shared  responsibilities  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  is 
clear.  The  most  important  duty  en- 
trusted to  the  President  under  the  act 
is  to  faithfully  consult  the  Congress  as 
to  the  mission  of  the  committed 
troops,  and  the  mission  of  the  policy 
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they  are  entrusted  to  defend,  some- 
times with  their  lives. 

The  President  has  failed  to  set  out, 
to  any  satisfactory  degree,  the  mission 
or  long-range  goals  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Lebanon.,  There  Is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lation approved  today  that  will  insure 
that  the  President  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  the  Congress, 
what  tha  mission  of  our  troops  is  in 
Lebanon.]  The  President,  directly  and 
through  I  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz.  has  already  said  that  the  ad- 
ministraUon's  actions  in  Lebanon  will 
not  be  b^und  by  the  War  Powers  Act 
or  by  ar^  other  legislation  approved 
by  Congriess.  To  me  this  simply  means 
that  the  President  does  not  believe 
that  he  r  jquired  congressional  author- 
ization before  committing  additional 
troops  t)  Lebanon  or  substantially 
changing  their  role,  despite  clear  au- 
thority ill  the  War  Powers  Act  for  the 
Congress  to  approve  or  disapprove 
such  actii  )ns. 

I  cannot  support  the  enactment  of 
the  prese  nt  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress to  :ommlt  U.S.  troops  to  Leba- 
non for  an  additional  18  months  when 
the  administration  faUs  to  comply 
with  the  most  simplistic  requirement 
of  the  V;  ar  Powers  Act  to  clearly  set 
out  our  n  lission  there. 

More  Importantly,  I  am  disturbed 
over  the  administration's  refusal  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  imder  the  War  Powers  Act, 
to  ultimately  determine  the  course  of 
our  actic^  in  Lebanon.  The  priority  of 
the  Conixess  must  be  to  insure  that 
our  Natlpn  is  not  again  pulled  into  a 
quagmlrd  like  Vietnam  by  failing  to 
exercise  Its  responslblity  under  the 
warmakiJig  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Th;  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  present  legislation  before 
the  Conixess,  fail  to  Insure  that  our 
Lebanon  policies  will  be  controlled  ac- 
cording 1 0  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  ai  id  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendm(  mt  I  am  offering  incorporates 
the  sugg;stlon  of  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers which  felt  that  certain  provisions 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  364  needed 
to  be  renforced.  These  amendments 
will  not  change  in  any  fundamental 
way  the  basic  composition  of  the  bi- 
partisan compromise  that  has  been 
reached  between  the  President  and 
the  Cong  ress. 

The  f ii  St  element  of  the  amendment 
changes  the  6-month  reporting  re- 
quirement In  section  4  to  a  60-day  re- 
porting requirement.  This  will  enable 
Congress  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aff  lirs  to  continually  assess  the 
viability  of  U.S.  pairticipatlon  in  the 
multinat  onal  force  and  whether  U.S. 
foreign  i  olicy  objectives  served  by  the 
Marine  p  resence  are  being  achieved. 

The  second  element  of  the  amend- 
ment is  incorporated  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  g<  ntleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


Stratton).  It  adds  several  provisions 
to  the  reporting  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  the  current  report- 
ing requirements  in  section  4,  would  be 
required  to  report  on  the  progress  in 
training  the  Lebanese  armed  forces, 
the  level  of  fighting  that  has  occurred 
during  the  reporting  period  and  the 
prospects  for  continuation  of  a  cease- 
fire if  one  is  in  effect,  the  estimated 
U.S.  cost  and  number  of  U.S.  military 
casualties  in  Lebanon,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  negotiations  leading  to  a  po- 
litical settlement. 

The  final  element  of  the  amendment 
restates  current  U.S.  policy  and  ex- 
presses the  congressional  view  that 
the  Congress  Is  opposed  to  any  parti- 
tion of  Lebanon  and  the  annexation  of 
its  territory  by  any  foreign  country. 
This  part  of  the  amendment  incorpo- 
rates the  suggestions  of  the  gentlelady 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

The  amendment  reinforces  the  re- 
sponsible congressional  controls  al- 
ready in  House  Joint  Resolution  364 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  just  say.  if 
I  understand  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  read  it,  this  is  in  substance 
almost  identical  to  the  amendment  we 
sought  to  offer  yesterday  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
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As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  knows,  a  group 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  visit  Lebanon  over  the  weekend. 
We  spoke  with  most  of  the  principals 
on  the  Lebanese  side  who  are  involved. 
What  we  proposed  to  do  and  asked  for 
permission  to  do  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  approximately  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  is  seeking  to  do  now. 

We  felt  that  6  months  was  entirely 
too  long  with  as  fast  moving  as  events 
are,  with  as  volatile  as  the  situation  is; 
6  months  would  be  meaningless. 

We  had  asked  that  it  be  limited  to  at 
least  60  days  with  more  frequent  re- 
ports as  events  would  indicate  and  to 
define  certain  areas,  such  as  casual- 
ties, such  as  costs,  such  as  progress 
being  made  in  the  cease-fire,  all  of 
which  are  included  here. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  and  I  would 
certainly  support  the  gentleman  and 
congratulate  him  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364.  which  provides  for  the  proce- 
dure under  which  U.S.  marines  would 
remain  a  part  of  the  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon. 

During  this  debate,  many  have 
argued  that  keeping  our  marines  in 
Lebanon  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  resolution  Is 
tantamount  to  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. I  would  argue  that  the  greatest 
mistake  we  could  make  would  be  to 
disapprove  this  resolution  or  amend  it 
so  as  to  weaken  our  commitment  to 
our  allies  and  our  friends  in  Lebanon. 
And  the  issue  today  is  really  not 
whether  the  President  should  or 
should  not  have  invoked  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
whether  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  House  believe  our  commitment  to 
Lebanon,  via  the  peacekeeping  force, 
should  continue  or  not. 

As  much  as  we  might  like  it  to  be 
otherwise,  this  Nation  cannot  retreat 
into  an  isolationist  shell  whenever 
events  become  unpleasant.  To  do  so 
may  very  well  allow  us  to  forget  un- 
pleasant memories,  but  it  would  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  our  national  in- 
terest or  our  credibility. 

How  this  Nation  responds  In  La- 
banon  is  bound  to  be  viewed  by  friend- 
ly and  hostile  governments  alike  as  a 
test  of  this  Nation's  credibility  as  a 
world  power.  To  fall  that  test  would 
have  repercussions  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Lebanon.  Why  should  anyone 
henceforth  take  American  military 
power  seriously  if  we  abandon  our 
commitments  at  the  first  sign  of  trou- 
ble? And  how  would  the  other  nations 
of  the  multinational  force— who  have 
also  suffered  casualties— react?  These 
are  matters  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

But  there  is  another,  more  Impor- 
tant, reason  for  continuing  our  pres- 
ence in  the  region— the  American  na- 
tional interest  is  at  stake  in  the  surviv- 
al of  Lebanon.  The  power  vacuum 
which  would  be  created  by  the  remov- 
al of  the  multinational  force  would  en- 
hance to  an  extreme  degree  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Syria  to  achieve  its  long/ 
standing  goals  in  Lebanon.  It  would 
enhance  the  possibility  of  an  uncon- 
trollable civil  war  which  would  surpass 
the  violence  Lebanon  has  already  ex- 
perienced. The  undermining  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  which  would 
result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  would  further  destabi- 
lize an  already  unstable  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
resolution.  It  responsibly  recognizes 
the  interests  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  It  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  plans  to  abide  by  its  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  merely  want  to  indicate  the  strong 
support  that  we  have  for  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Byron). 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  had  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  nine  of  my  colleagues  this  week- 
end and  spent  a  very  intent  48  hours 
in  Lebanon.  It  was  interesting  to  me 
because  I  had  an  opportunity  in  July 
over  the  4th  and  5th  to  spend  48  hours 
in  Lebanon  and  the  comparison  was 
quite  dramatic. 

I  rise  very  much  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  one  that  is 
necessary.  We  have  seen  an  escalation 
of  the  number  of  troops  on  the 
ground;  originally  800,  then  1,200,  now 
1,600.  We  also  have  100  Army  individ- 
uals in  Lebanon. 

I  think  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
should  have  a  60-day  report  is  a  very 
important  issue  and  I  concur  with  the 
chairman  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sun  going  to  support  this  amendment. 
I  am  also  going  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion reluctantly.  But  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs:  This  resolution  would 
prohibit  substantial  expansion  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  unless  there 
is  statutory  authorization  from  the 
Congress.  Yet  I  note  that  yesterday  we 
were  told  that  the  numbers  have  been 
increased  from  1,200  to  1,600  without 
any  statutory  authorization  even 
though  when  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  which  Imposed 
that  limitation,  was  passed,  the  man- 
ager, Mr.  Hamilton,  said: 

The  addition  of  several  hundred  troops 
beyond  the  1.200  would  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  for  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  just  what  would  be 
a  substantial  expansion  for  purposes 
of  this  resolution. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  since 
evidently  the  President  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  intent  of  the  act  which 
imposed  that  restriction  is  binding  on 
him. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  We  are  about  to  vote  on  a  limi- 
tation against  any  substauitial  expan- 
sion without  statutory  approval  when 
obviously  the  President  must  consider 
that  an  expansion  of  33  percent  is  not 
a  substantial  expansion,  since  just 
such  an  expansion  was  disclosed  yes- 
terday. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin can  tell  us  what  is  the  intent  of 
this  resolution  in  that  respect. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man refer  to  what  constitutes  a  sub- 
stsjitial  Increase  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Normally  it  would 
be  several  hundred,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  substantial  increase 
would  be  another  unit  introduced  into 
the  area. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  if  he  adds 
another  400,  is  that  substantial? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  He  has  to  come  to 
Congress  for  additional  authority. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  did  not  hear 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  President 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
additional  authority. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  if  he  adds  an- 
other 400,  that  would  be  a  substantial 
expansion  which  would  require  addi- 
tional authority. 

I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  the 
rule  on  this  resolution,  because  I 
thought  we  should  be  free  to  offer 
more  amendments.  Unfortvmately,  the 
rule  passed.  I  then  voted  for  the  Long- 
Obey  amendment  as  the  best  option 
we  were  given.  It  lost.  I  now  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution, 
not  as  the  best  solution,  but  the  only 
opportunity  we  now  have  to  put  any 
controls  on  the  President  with  respect 
to  future  expansion  of  our  military 
commitments  in  Lebanon. 

By  voting  for  this  resolution,  we  also 
eliminate  any  excuse  the  administra- 
tion might  otherwise  have  if  it  fails  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  in  Lebanon. 
Any  such  settlement  must  be  built 
around  a  government  that  fairly  rep- 
resents all  the  religious  groups  in  Leb- 
anon. If  it  appears  that  the  Gemayel 
government  is  unable  to  construct 
such  a  government  within  a  reasona- 
ble time,  then  the  multinational  force, 
including  the  American  contingent, 
should  be  withdrawn. 

In  the  meantime,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  already  sizable 
contingents  of  our  European  allies, 
who  already  constitute  over  two-thirds 
of  the  MNF.  Every  effort  should  also 
be  made  to  bring  the  United  Nations 
in  as  the  primary  guarantor  of  the 
cease-fire. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Harrison). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  support  the  resolution  now  before 
the  house,  which  invokes  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Powers  Act  and  au- 
thorizes the  continued  presence  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  for  a  period  of 
up  to  18  months.  I  will  support  this 
resolution  for  three  reasons. 

First,  because  our  troops  are  there 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into 


with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  on 
September  25,  1982,  when  U.S.  ma- 
rines became  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  The  multinational 
force  continues  to  have  a  viable  role. 
Indeed,  the  cease-fire,  which  holds 
today  even  as  we  speak,  exists  in  large 
part  because  there  is  a  multinational 
force.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  allow  our 
troops  to  remain  as  part  of  it  In  order 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  the 
region,  the  imperiled  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  multinational  force. 

Second,  because  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  troops  in  the  field,  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  with  them  and  a  fail- 
ure of  our  responsibility  as  a  govern- 
ment not  to  allow  those  troops  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  own  protection. 

Third,  because  If  our  troops  are  au- 
thorized to  remain,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  given  a  mandate  of  reasonable 
length.  Otherwise,  we  would  encour- 
age the  Syrians  and  their  surrogates 
to  refuse  to  negotiate  since,  from  their 
perspective,  all  they  would  have  to  do 
is  maintain  a  stalemate  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  troops  are  shortly  going 
away. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  understand  what  this 
resolution  does  not  do. 

First,  it  does  not  endorse  the  deci- 
sion to  send  the  marines  into  Lebanon 
in  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  deci- 
sion was  a  mistake.  But  it  was  made. 
The  troops  are  there.  This  resolution 
attempts  to  deal  responsibly  with  that 
fact.  To  avoid  a  similar  situation  in 
the  future,  I  strongly  urge  the  compo- 
sition of  multinational  peacekeeping 
missions  be  restricted  to  forces  of 
small,  generally  nonalined  nations. 
Such  nations  are  less  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  an  international  confronta- 
tion and,  if  they  are,  the  results  of 
such  a  confrontation  would  have  less 
potentially  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Second,  it  does  not  recognize  the 
President's  right  to  make  unilateral 
use  of  American  military  forces  in 
combat  siutatlons.  Rather,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  which  recognizes 
the  legitimate  congressional  role  in 
the  decision  to  employ  American 
forces  and  specifically  invokes  the  au- 
thority of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Third,  and  most  important,  this  res- 
olution does  not  approve  any  greater 
number  of  troops  or  any  wider  range 
of  activity  for  the  American  forces  in 
Lebanon.  If  it  did,  I  would  vote  against 
it.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  was 
gravely  troubled  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Had  the  Secre- 
tary's views  remained  the  position  of 
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this  administration.  It  would  have 
been  Impoeslble  for  me  to  support  this 
resolutloni  However.  I  believe  the  as- 
svuiuices  flven  by  the  President  yes- 
terday "td  seek  congresslonsd  authori- 
zation •  1  •  if  circumstances  require 
any  substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  of  role"  of  U.S.  troops  in  Leb- 
anon.       I 

This  resolution  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  and,  by 
definition.  It  is  not  what  any  one  of  us 
would  have  written  had  we  been  left  to 
the  task  ourselves.  But  it  strikes  a 
fragile  baiance  in  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion and  at  a  very  difficult  time.  While 
there  may  be  no  direct  connection, 
none  of  i*  can  deny  that  the  shadow 
of  Korea^  airliner  007  has  fallen 
across  thifc  resolution  as  it  has  across 
the  world,  This  is  not  a  time  in  which 
the  United  States  can  be  perceived  as 
abdicating  its  responsibilities  or  as  im- 
wllling  to  enforce  its  commitments  to 
the  international  commimlty. 

Today.  ^.  Chairman,  we  authorize 
American]  peacekeeping  participation 
In  a  mllltiry  conflict  in  the  oldest  and 
holiest  p^  of  the  world.  We  do  so.  I 
know,  reluctantly.  But  we  do  so  be- 
cause we  iimply  do  not  have  any  alter- 
native. As  we  do,  may  we  pray  that  the 
God  of  VJB  all— of  Muslim,  Christian, 
and  Jew- -will  look  mercifully  upon 
our  decision  and  guide  us  upon  the 
path  to  that  true  peace  on  Earth  for 
which  all  men  of  good  will  continue  to 
strive 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennesse ;  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JOl  lES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rls  e  in  reluctant  support  of  this 
joint  resolution.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  vote  to  keep  American  military 
forces  in  a  situation  that  could  result 
in  the  further  shedding  of  American 
blood.  Or  the  other  hand,  I  also  find  it 
difficult  to  vote  in  such  a  way  that 
hinders  the  President's  ability  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  as  this  Nation's 
chief  for  sign  policy  spokesman,  espe- 
cially in  ight  of  the  bipartisan  effort 
undertaken  to  put  together  this  deli- 
cately ba  anced  resolution. 

This  resolution  has  been  described 
in  this  CI  lamber  as  an  18-month  blank 
check  foi  the  President.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  not 
view  it  &s  such.  I  would  hope  that  this 
18-montli  period  would  be  used  to 
achieve  ttie  goal  of  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  military  forces  from  Lebanese 
soil,  a  go  il  without  which  the  passage 
of  this  re  solution  will  be  a  fruitless  ex- 
ercise. 

Conseq  jently,  after  much  discussion 
and  care  ul  thought,  I  have  come  to 
the  concl  usion  that  our  own  best  inter- 
est and  those  of  the  Lebanese  people 
may  be  t  est  served  by  the  approval  of 
this  resol  ution.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration wiU  use  this  authority  wisely 
and  pru<lently  and  continue  vigorous 
pursuit  c  f  the  removal  of  outside  mili- 
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tary  forces  in  Lebanon.  I  further  hope 
that  this  course  will  result  in  the  Leb- 
anese being  allowed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  proposed  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  hope  everybody 
knows  what  it  is.  It  is  an  Important 
amendment.  It  puts  us  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  partitioning  Leba- 
non. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  remember 
that  10  years  ago  Lebanon  was  the 
pearl  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  think 
it  can  still  be  that,  providing  our  covm- 
try  exerts  a  morale  force  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  not  continue  to  pour 
more  and  more  arms  to  that  region 
and  expect  then  to  propose  peace. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  Lebanese 
people  themselves:  You  know,  this  is 
the  year  that  we  celebrate  the  100th 
aruilversary  of  Khalll  Gibrari,  the  very 
fine  Lebanese  poet.  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful poem  concerning  Lebanon  many 
years  ago.  It  can  still  apply  today.  He 
talked  about  the  Lebanon  that  he 
wanted,  which  was  the  Lebanon  of 
beauty  and  truth  and  the  Lebanon 
that  some  people  were  dividing. 

1  hope  that  the  people  of  Lebanon 
will  put  down  their  arms  and  engage 
in  dialog.  The  people  must  unite  and 
relate  to  each  other  irrespective  of 
their  religious  or  philosophical  differ- 
ence. The  Lebanese  people  must  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions  against 
each  other.  Only  if  they  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony  can  the  dream 
of  its  greatest  poet  Khalll  Gibran  be 
fulfilled. 

D  1720 

This  is  very,  very  important.  Despite 
all  the  exploitation  of  that  country  by 
outside  forces,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  people  themselves  realize 
that  they  have  to  forget  some  of  the 
past  and  unite  for  a  better  Lebanon 
and  make  it  once  again  what  it  once 
was,  the  "Pearl  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

T?TI_.TR_AKTS  ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  debate  this  resolution  before  us 
today,  which  authorizes  continued 
participation  of  U.S.  marines  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon;  we  hear  a  good  many  refer- 
ences to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  of 
the  foreign  policy  issues  which  the 
Congress  has  considered  recently,  in- 
cluding our  goals  and  policies  in  Cen- 
tral America. 


It  seems  that  any  decision  to  commit 
U.S.  troops,  advisers,  or  even  nonper- 
sonnel  military  assistsuice  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives around  the  globe  is  haunted 
by  the  specter  of  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. Almost  without  exception,  the 
critics  of  these  commitments  compare 
U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon  or  El  Sal- 
vador to  out  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  express  not  just  the  fear  but  the 
conviction  that  our  present  actions 
will  leswi  us  down  the  same  path  that 
we  have  walked  in  the  past.  It  is  a  fear 
that  is  very  real  for  all  of  us,  including 
those  who  have  supported  many  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives. 

While  Americans  should  never 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  past,  neither 
should  we  allow  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ence to  paralyze  us  to  the  point  where 
we  are  incapable  of  making  decisions 
on  which  our  present  and  our  future 
depend.  If  Vietnam  was  truly  a  lesson 
for  us,  then  we  should  learn  from  it.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  it  has  become 
not  so  much  a  lesson  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  make  the  difficult  commit- 
ments that  our  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  objectives  often  re- 
quire. 

Comparisons  of  Lebanon  with  Viet- 
nam may  be  emotionally  effective,  but 
they  are  not  factually  sound.  The  U.S. 
marines  in  Lebanon  are  part  of  a  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force.  British, 
French,  and  Italian  forces  are  serving 
alongside  our  marines.  The  mission  of 
this  force  clearly  is  to  help  keep  the 
peace  while  the  Lebanese  Government 
goes  about  the  business  of  removing 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanese  soil 
and  of  undertaking  the  difficult  task 
of  establishing  a  stable,  sovereign 
state.  It  is  a  peaceful  mission  but,  yes, 
it  is  also  a  dangerous  one  for  the  men 
who  comprise  the  force. 

The  United  States  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  fostering  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Lebanese  crisis  for  many 
reasons,  not  least  among  them  our 
commitments  to  our  own  security,  to 
world  peace,  and  to  a  more  democratic 
future  for  all  people.  The  multination- 
al character  of  the  peacekeeping  force 
is  evidence  that  many  other  nations 
share  an  interest  in  this  region  and 
have  also  made  a  commitment.  Yes, 
this  is  a  world  issue,  but  let  there  be 
no  mistake  that  we  are  part  of  that 
world  and  that  what  happens  in  other 
nations  on  other  continents  does 
affect  us. 

We  must  be  able  to  make  auid  to 
keep  our  commitments,  even  the  diffi- 
cult ones,  when  they  are  in  our  own 
best  interests,  the  interests  of  our 
allies,  and  the  interest  of  that  better 
world  to  which  our  great  Nation  has 
always  been  committed.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non is  one  such  commitment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  pending. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  encovu-- 
aged  by  the  vote  that  was  just  taken 
by  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  see  in  the  final  resolution  that  is 
now  pending  before  this  body  an 
effort  to  further  enhance  the  basis 
that  is  being  built  in  Lebanon  for  na- 
tional unity. 

The  current  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Gemayel  in  Beirut  is  beginning  to 
reach  out  and  include  aU  of  the  vari- 
ous militias  within  his  Cabinet  and 
within  his  government.  It,  of  course,  is 
Impossible  to  include  every  political 
faction  within  the  various  religions 
that  exist  in  the  country  of  Lebanon, 
but  those  efforts  are  finally  being 
made  now  and  being  made  on  a  very 
successful  basis. 

I  think  the  presence  of  our  marines 
there  is  important  in  furthering  that 
national  unity  and  wUl  bring  about 
the  day  when  all  foreign  forces  can  be 
expelled  from  that  country  and  when, 
indeed,  we  can  see  a  united  Lebanon 
that  can  control  its  own  destiny.  And 
that  is  our  purpose  in  being  there. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  we  are  about  to  do 
here  today,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  is  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Middle  East  that  we  are  very  seri- 
ous about  trying  to  unify  the  coimtry 
of  Lebanon. 

It  should  be  a  message  to  the  people 
of  Lebanon  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
start  talking  over  the  negotiating  table 
and  unite  that  country  that  at  one 
time  was  unified,  where  all  people's 
rights  were  respected  where  there  was 
absolutely  no  distinction  between  any 
of  the  religious  factions  in  that  demo- 
cratic process.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  sending  a  message  to  the  Syr- 
ians and  all  other  foreign  forces  that 
are  in  Lebanon,  that  their  presence 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  the 
American  presence  in  Lebanon  assures 
them  that  the  American  people  are 
solidly  behind  Lebanon  wishing  it  to 
again  become  the  wonderful  pro-West- 
ern democracy  which  it  has  a  history 
of  being. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consxmae  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill),  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  September  3  when  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  White  House 
asking  me  to  fly  back  to  Washington 
to  meet  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 


We  talked  that  day  about  the 
Korean  matter  and  we  talked  about 
the  Lebanon  matter. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
had  ever  had  to  meet  with  Ambassa- 
dor MacFarlane.  I  must  say  he  im- 
pressed me.  He  told  about  the  diplo- 
matic approach  that  he  was  making 
over  there.  He  was  worlting  for  a 
cease-fire,  that  he  trusted  that  there 
would  be  a  new  Cabinet,  broad  in 
scope,  that  it  may  include  all  the  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon.  And  we  were  hoping 
for  a  withdrawal  of  all  forces  and  that 
Israel  had  already  committed  to  a 
pledge  that  they  would  withdraw. 

I  have  seen  along  the  line  what  has 
happened.  First  of  all,  the  cease-fire  is 
in  place,  the  Cabinet  has  resigned  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  new  Cabinet. 
And  I  trust  and  hope  in  faith  that 
that  new  Cabinet  will  think  of  human 
rights  and  think  of  the  people  of  all  of 
the  various  denominations,  religious 
and  otherwise. 

And  there  is  one  thing  left  and  it  is 
the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign forces. 

I  support  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe,  first,  that  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and 
the  establishment  of  a  free  sovereign 
independent  Lebanon  is  a  very  real 
possibility. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  presence 
of  the  multinational  force  in  Beirut 
promotes  peace  in  the  area  suid  helps 
the  process  of  national  reconstruction 
of  Lebanon. 

I  believe  that  under  the  War  Powers 
Act— and  I  truly  believe  this— that  the 
90-day  limitation  on  the  presence  of 
the  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  began  to 
run  on  Augiist  31,  2  days  after  our 
forces  were  involved  in  hostilities. 

The  law  is  clear  to  me  that  a  report 
should  have  been  submitted  on  that 
day  and  therefore,  if  Congress  does 
not  take  action  by  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  continued  presence  of 
the  U.S.  marines,  they  would  have  to 
be  withdrawn. 

I  have  put  serious  effort  and 
thought  into  these  remarks  that  I  am 
making  today.  I  believe  that  as  a 
result  of  the  current  cease-fire  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in  Lebanon, 
the  government  in  Beirut  will  make 
every  effort  to  show  it  will  serve  and 
represent  the  interests  and  the  rights 
of  all  of  the  people  in  Lebanon. 

I  believe  this  resolution  clearly 
limits  the  scope  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  so  that  the 
danger  of  a  Vietnam-type  escalation  is 
avoided. 

This  resolution,  believe  me,  is  not  a 
blank  check  as  some  have  asserted. 

On  the  contrary,  it  establishes  un- 
precedented restraints  on  the  deploy- 
ment and  mission  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  While  guarding 
against  a  rapid  escalation  of  United 


States  involvement  In  hostilities  in 
Lebanon,  it  still  sends  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  Syria  that  the  United  States  is 
serious  about  securing  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Now  I  am  aware  of  the  deep  concern 
in  this  House  regarding  the  length  of 
times  involved  in  this  authorization. 
When  the  President  was  speaking  to 
us  on  that  particular  day  and  I  have 
reference  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
House  there  was  only  Jim  Wright  and 
myself  and  Bob  Michel  on  the  other 
side,  they  asked  and  wanted  an  open 
ended  resolution  of  support. 

No  way  were  we  going  to  give  an 
open  end.  No  way,  I  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  I  used  the  words  "no  way." 
No  way  are  you  or  anybody  else  ever 
going  to  have  another  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution. 

So  we  are  the  ones  who  came  up. 
after  consideration  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  our  leaders  smd 
their  staff,  working  with  the  White 
House,  on  the  18  months.  It  was  a 
hard  decision  to  make,  but  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  one. 
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I  believe  sincerely  that  the  diplomat- 
ic efforts  currently  underway  will  not 
only  promote  reconciliation  and  stabil- 
ity in  Lebanon,  but  I  believe  in  my 
heart  that  it  is  going  to  meain  an  early 
departure  of  our  marines.  I  really 
truly  believe  that.  And  that  is  why  I 
have  supported  this.  I  believe  the 
I>resident  of  the  United  States  when 
he  says  to  me  head  to  head  he  has  no 
plans  to  change  the  peacekeeping  role 
of  the  marines.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  first  concern  is  for 
the  safety  of  the  fighting  men  in  Leba- 
non. And  I  believe  the  President  is  ex- 
pending every  possible  effort  to  see 
that  the  differences  in  Lebanon  are 
settled  through  negotiations  rather 
than  through  a  force  of  arms. 

Furthermore,  if  we  aw:cept  this  reso- 
lution, I  would  triist,  and  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  will  personally  moni- 
tor this  situation  and  if  at  any  time  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  this  resolution  is  not 
being  lived  up  to,  I  wiU  do  in  my  opin- 
ion whatever  is  necessary  concerning 
Lebanon  to  get  our  men  back. 

My  colleagues,  I  have  risen  on  many 
occasions  over  the  last  2  years  to 
oppose  the  President,  and  on  several 
occasions  when  I  believed  him  to  be 
right  I  supported  him.  In  this  case,  he 
initiated  contact  with  me.  You,  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  you 
elected  me  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Jim  Wright  as  your  leader. 
We  were  speaking  for  you  not  as 
Democrats,  but  what  we  thought  was 
truly  right  as  Americans,  that  it  was 
time  to  act  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 
And  so  as  he  contacted  me,  he  wanted 
congressional  support  for  his  policies 
in  Lebanon.  I  am  willing  to  pledge  my 
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support  a  s  long  as  the  War  Powers  Act 
is  adhered  to. 

The  de  )ate  here  today  is  solemn  and 
seriovLS,  md  the  concerns  expressed 
are  deep!  y  held.  The  fate  of  a  nation. 
Lebanon,  awaits  our  swtion.  This  Is  not 
an  easy  decision  for  amyone.  But.  be- 
lieve me.|  it  is  a  necessary  one.  and  a 
necessarjr  one  for  our  country  and  for 
the  rest  c  f  the  world. 

Mary  ^f  you  may  not  like  the  War 
Powers  Act,  but  it  is  doing  today  what 
it  was  intended  to  do.  It  is  forcing  the 
Congress:  to  act  rather  than  sit  back 
and  let  the  President  act  in  its  place. 
In  this  cise.  I  hope  we  will  act  today 
to  help  the  President  to  bring  peace 
and  statility  in  Lebanon,  a  country 
worthy  ^  our  attention,  a  country 
worthy  if  our  assistance,  a  country 
worthy  on  our  best  efforts.  I  hope  the 
resolution  Is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by 
the  genfleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZablockI). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Coinmlttee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaiker  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  l^r-  Bolant).  Chairman  of  the 
Commlttiee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  jthe  Union  reported  that  that 
Commlttiee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
364)  proTiding  statutory  authorization 
under  tl^e  war  powers  resolution  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  318.  he 
reported]  the  joint  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adoptedTby  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  thirp  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  jcint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engr((ssed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  '  ro  RBCOMMIT  OrFERi3>  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  RDTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  t  q  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlemam 
opposed  to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  its  present  form,  I  am 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  270.  noes 
161.  not  voting  2.  as  follows: 


opposed 
The 


to  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 
report  tl  le  motion  to  recommit. 

The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

RorH  moves  to  recommit  the  joint 

resolutioi   (H.J.  Res.  364)  to  the  Committee 
on  Poreig  n  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  pre  lous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  mot  on  to  recommit. 


[Roll  No.  361] 

AYES-270 

Ackerman 

Erlenbom 

Lewis  (PL) 

Akaka 

Evans (LA) 

Livingston 

Alexander 

Pascell 

Uoyd 

Anderson 

Fszlo 

Loefner 

Andrews  (TX) 

Felghan 

Long  (LA) 

Annunzlo 

Fiedler 

Lott 

Anthony 

Pish 

Lowery  (CA) 

Aspln 

FogUetU 

Lujan 

Badham 

Foley 

Lungren 

Barnard 

Ford  (TN) 

Mack 

Barnes 

Forsythe 

MacKay 

Bartlett 

Fowler 

Madigan 

Bateman 

Franklin 

Markey 

Beilenson 

PYenzel 

Marlenee 

Bennan 

Frost 

Marriott 

Bethune 

Puqua 

Martin  (ID 

BevUl 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NO 

Biaggl 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

BlUrakis 

Gephardt 

Matsul 

BlUey 

Oilman 

Mavroules 

Boehlert 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Boggs 

Glickman 

McCoUum 

Boland 

Goodllng 

McDade 

Boner 

Gore 

McEwen 

Bonlor 

Gramm 

McGrath 

Bonker 

Green 

McKeman 

Borskl 

Gregg 

McKlnney 

Boucher 

Hall  (OH) 

Mica 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Britt 

Hammerschmidt  Mikulski 

Broomfield 

Hansen  (ID) 

Minish 

Brown  (CA) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Moakley 

Broyhlll 

Harrison 

Molinari 

Burton (CA) 

Hartnett 

Mollohan 

Burton  (IN) 

Hatcher 

Montgomery 

Campbell 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Carney 

Hefner 

Moorhead 

Can- 

Hightower 

Morrison  (WA) 

Chandler 

HUer 

Mrazek 

ChappeU 

Holt 

Murtha 

Chappie 

Hoyer 

Nelson 

Cheney 

Huckaby 

Nielsen 

Clarke 

Hughes 

O'Brien 

Clinger 

Hunter 

Oakar 

Coats 

Hutto 

Oltn 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hyde 

Ortiz 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Conable 

Jeffords 

Packard 

Cooper 

Jenkins 

PanetU 

Corcoran 

Johnson 

Parrls 

Coughlin 

Jones  (NO 

Pashayan 

Courier 

Jones  (TN) 

Patterson 

Coyne 

Kazen 

Pepper 

Craig 

Kemp 

Pickle 

D'Amours 

Kindness 

Porter 

Daniel 

Kogovsek 

Price 

Daub 

Roller 

Pritchard 

Davis 

Kostmayer 

PurseU 

de  la  Garza 

Kramer 

Quillen 

DeWine 

Lagomarsino 

RahaU 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Regula 

Dicks 

Latta 

Reid 

Dreier 

Leach 

Ridge 

Duncan 

Leath 

Rinaldo 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ritter 

Dyson 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roberts 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lent 

Robinson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Levin 

Roe 

Emerson 

Levine 

Rogers 

Erdreich 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vander  Jagt 

Roukema 

Smith,  Robert 

Vandergriff 

Rowland 

Snowe 

Vucanovich 

Rudd 

Solarz 

Weber 

Sawyer 

Solomon 

Whltehurst 

Schaefer 

Spence 

Whitley 

Scheuer 

Spratt 

Whittaker 

Schneider 

Staggers 

Whitten 

Schumer 

Stangeland 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Seiberllng 

Stump 

Williams  (OH) 

Shaw 

Sundquist 

Wilson 

Shumway 

Synar 

Winn 

Shuster 

TaUon 

Wolf 

SiUander 

Tauzin 

Wortley 

Simon 

Taylor 

Wright 

Slsisky 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wylie 

Skeen 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yatron 

Slatlery 

Torres 

Young  (AK) 

Smith  (PL) 

Torrlcelli 

Zahlocki 

Smith  (NE) 

Valentine 
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Zschau 

Addabbo 

Guarini 

Pease 

Albosla 

Gunderson 

Penny 

Andrews  (NO 

Hall  (IN) 

Perkins 

Applegate 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Archer 

Hall.  Sam 

Rangel 

AuCoin 

Hance 

Ratchford 

Bates 

Harkin 

Ray 

BedeU 

Hayes 

Richardson 

Bennett 

Hertel 

Rodlno 

Bereuter 

Hlllls 

Roemer 

Bosco 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Boxer 

Horton 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Howard 

Russo 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Sabo 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Schroeder 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Schulze 

Clay 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

CoUins 

Kastenmeier 

Shannon 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Shelby 

Crane,  Daniel 

LaPalce 

Sikorski 

Crane,  Philip 

Leland 

Skelton 

Crockett 

Levi  las 

Smith  (lA) 

Dannemeyer 

Lipinski 

Smith,  Denny 

Daschle 

Long  (MD) 

Snyder 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

St  Germain 

Derrick 

Luken 

Stark 

Dingell 

Lundine 

Stenholm 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

MH77X>U 

Stratton 

Dorgan 

McCain 

Studds 

Dowdy 

MeCloskey 

Swift 

Downey 

McCurdy 

Tauke 

Durbin 

McHugh 

Towns 

Dymally 

McNulty 

Traxler 

Early 

MiUer(CA) 

Udall 

Eckart 

MUler(OH) 

Vento 

Edgar 

MineU 

Volkmer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mitchell 

Walgren 

English 

Moody 

Walker 

E^rans  (ID 

Morrison  (CT) 

Watkins 

Ferraro 

Murphy 

Waxman 

Fields 

Myers 

Weaver 

Flippo 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Florio 

Neal 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Nichols 

Wlrth 

Prank 

Nowak 

Wise 

Garcia 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Wyden 

Gibbons 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Owens 

Young (PL) 

Gradison 

Patman 

Young  (MO) 

Gray 

Paul 

NOT  VOTING 
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Coelho 

Heftel 
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Mr.  FRENZEL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye" 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3648,  AMTRAK  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-391)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  320)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3648)  to 
improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  adopted  today,  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  368 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or 
other  revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the 
several  departments,  agencies,  corporations, 
and  other  organizational  units  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

Sec  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  not  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution  and  for  which  appropriations, 
fund,  or  other  authority  would  be  available 
in  the  following  appropriations  Acts: 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 
1984;  and 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1984. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1, 
1983,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 


more  restrictive  authority:  Provided,  That 
where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses  as 
of  October  1,  1983,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  as  a  rate  for  operations  not 
exceeding  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priations Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1983,  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fimd,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities,  not  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution,  at 
a  rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  following 
appropriations  Acts  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  of  October  1,  1983: 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984; 

Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1984,  notwithstanding 
section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  and  section  701  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984:  Provided, 
That  no  fimds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  agencies  funded  by  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1983 
(Public  Law  97-394)  may  be  expended  to 
take  actions  related  to  termination  of  pro- 
grams or  closure  of  facilities  imtil  enact- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1984;  and 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  activities,  not  othewise  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1983,  as  enacted  in  Public  Law  97-377,  imder 
the  current  terms  and  conditions  and  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimates,  whichever  is  lower:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  appropriation  or  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  for  new  pro- 
duction of  items  not  funded  for  production 
in  fiscal  year  1983  or  prior  years,  for  the  in- 
crease in  production  rates  above  those  sus- 
tained with  fiscal  year  1983  funds  or  to  initi- 
ate or  resume  any  project,  activity,  oper- 
at'ion  or  organization  which  is  defined  as 
any  project,  subproject,  acitivity,  budget  ac- 
tivity, program  element,  and  subprogram 
within  a  program  element  for  investment 
items  which  is  further  defined  as  a  P-1  line 
item  in  a  budget  activity  within  an  appro- 
priation account  and  a  R-1  line  item  which 
includes  a  program  element  and  subprogram 
element  within  an  appriation  account,  for 
which  appropriations,  funds,  or  other  au- 
thority were  not  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1983:  Provided  further.  That  no  appro- 


priation or  funds  made  available  or  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  initiate  multiyear  procurements 
utilizing  advance  procurement  funding  for 
economic  order  quantity  procurement 
unless  specifically  appropriated  later:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  the 
conversion  of  any  full  time  positions  in  sup- 
port of  the  Army  Reserve,  Air  Reserve, 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Air  National 
Guard  by  Active  or  Reserve  Military  Per- 
sonnel, from  civilisui  positions  designated 
"military  teciinicians"  to  military  positions. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  activities,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  which  are  under  the  purview  of 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act,  under  the 
current  terms  and  conditions  and  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
rate:  Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  by 
Public  Law  98-8  for  payment  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  Federal  Buildings 
Fund,  for  alterations  and  repairs  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  current  rate  established 
under  this  subsection. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  activities  under  the  purview 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
Act  as  provided  for  in  Public  Law  97-377 
and  Public  Law  98-63,  under  the  terms  and 
conditions,  and  at  the  rate,  provided  for  in 
those  Acts  or  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimates,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority,  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91- 
672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law:  Provided,  That 
amounts  allocated  to  each  country  under 
this  sut)section  shaU  not  exceed  those  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1983  or  those  provided  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  each  country, 
whichever  are  lower,  unless  submitted 
through  the  regular  reprograming  proce- 
dures of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
or  unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  para- 
graph. 

(f )  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  under  the  terms  and  conditions  pro- 
vided in  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983,  at  the  current  rate: 

Health  plaiming  activities  authorized  by 
title  XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

National  Research  Service  Awards  author- 
ized by  section  472(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act; 

National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Advisory  Board,  and  Nation- 
al Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board  au- 
thorized by  section  437  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act; 

Medical  Library  Assistance  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act; 

Refugee  and  entrant  assistance  activities 
under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  title  IV  and 
part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  and  sections  501(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  funds  may  be  expended 
for  individuals  who  would  meet  the  defini- 
tion of  "Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant"  imder 
section  501(e)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  but  for  the  application 
of  paragraph  (2)(B)  thereof; 
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Child  aX  use  prevention  and  treatment  and 
adoption  opportunities  activities  authorized 
by  the  Cilld  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat 
ment  Act; ; 

RehablllUtlon  and  handicapped  research 
actlvltles^uthonz^d  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  19B3  and  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960; 

Activities  as  at  present  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  program  au- 
thorized by  tlUes  XI  and  XVIII  of  the 
Sociaa  Se<Jurity  Act.  as  amended; 

Activities  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  A^t  of  1973.  as  amended;  and 

Emergency  feeding  activities  as  author- 
ized by  th|e  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  As- 
sistance J^ct  of  1983,  as  amended;  and 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
operation!  and  maintenance  and  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  procure- 
ment.    T 

(g)  Suck  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  In  thl  >  joint  resolution,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  3222,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  SUte.  the  Judici- 
ary,  and   Related   Agencies   Appropriation 
Act,  1984  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatites  on  June  3,  1983.  at  a  rate  for 
operatiorts  and  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  irovided  for  In  such  Act,  notwith- 
standing section  15(a)  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  and  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
and  Eduiational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended:   Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
the  prec«ding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  101(b)  of 
this  join,  resolution,  funds  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis, 
•Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration.  "Op- 
erations. Research,  and  Faculties  (Including 
Transfer  of  Funds)"  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  a  rate  for  operations  and  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  H.R.   1222.  as  reported  to  the  House  of 
Represer  tatives  on  June  3,  1983;  and  in  ad- 
dition. tUere  shall  be  available  for  the  ad- 
ministraiive    expenses    of    the    Board    for 
Intematonal    Broadcasting   at   an    annual 
rate  of  \  1.075,000  and  for  grants  for  RFE/ 
RL,  Inc.  at  an  annual  rate  of  $104,980,000. 
of  whicl    not  to  exceed  an  annual  rate  of 
$52,000    nay  be  made  available  for  official 
receptioi  i  and  representation  expenses. 

Sec.  1Q2.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  join ;  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
October  1.  1983.  and  shall  remain  available 
until  (a:  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  a  )plicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project «  r  activity,  or  (c)  November  15.  1983. 
whlchev  ;r  first  occurs. 

Sec.  K  3.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity gran  ed  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  co/er  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurrec  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  peri  )d  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  pr(  (ject  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  jotr  t  resolution. 

Sec.  1  )4.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joii  t  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applical  le  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation ^  henever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  conta  ned  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  1)5.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  191 14  required  to  be  apportioned  pursu- 
ant to  subchapter  II  of  chapter  15  of  title 
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31.  United  States  Code,  may  be  apportioned 
on  a  basis  indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent 
any  such  increases  cannot  be  absorbed 
within  available  appropriations)  for  a  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
payment  of  such  pay  Increases  as  may  be 
granted  pursuant  to  law  to  civilian  officers 
and  employees  and  to  active  and  retired 
military  personnel.  Each  such  appropriation 
shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  15  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  106.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
conUined  in,  or  funds  made  available  by 
this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  avaUable  for 
any  agency  to  pay  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  a  rate 
per  square  foot  for  rental  of  space  and  serv- 
ices (esUblished  pursuant  to  section  210(j) 
of  the  Federal  Power  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  Is 
In  excess  of  14  per  centum  higher  than  the 
rate  per  square  foot  established  for  the 
space  and  services  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

Sec.  107.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  referred  to 
in  section  101  of  this  joint  resolution  that 
makes  the  availabUlty  of  any  appropriation 
provided  therein  dependent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  authorizing  or  other  leg- 
islation shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  except  section 
102,  there  are  appropriated  to  the  PosUl 
Service  Fund  sufficient  amounts  so  that 
postal  rates  for  all  preferred-rate  mailers 
covered  by  section  3626  of  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  shall  be  continued  at  the  rates 
in  effect  on  September  1,  1983  (step  14): 
Provided,  That  mail  for  overseas  voting  and 
mail  for  the  blind  shall  continue  to  be  free: 
Provided  further.  That  six-day  delivery  and 
rural  delivery  of  mail  shall  continue  at  the 
1983  level. 

Sec.  109.  Funds  shall  be  available  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  and  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $585,000,000, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  part  of  any  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act.  may  be  used  to  pay  any  prevaUing  rate 
employee  described  In  section  5342(aK2)(A) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any  em- 
ployee covered  by  section  5348  of  that  title, 
in  an  amount— 

(1)  during  the  period  from  October  1, 
1983.  unitl  the  next  applicable  wage  survey 
adjustment  becomes  effective,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  which  was  payable  for  the  ap- 
plicable grade  and  step  of  the  applicable 
wage  schedule  on  September  30.  1983,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  107(a)  of  Public  Law 
97-377;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  consisting  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  which  exceeds,  as  a  result  of  a 
wage  survey  adjustment,  the  rate  payable 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by 
more  than  the  overall  average  percentage  of 
the  adjustment  in  the  General  Schedule 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  or  section 


704(b)  of  Public  Law  95-454,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
(in  such  manner  as  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  prescribe)  to  any  prevail- 
ing rate  employee  to  whom  such  section 
9(b)  applies,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  may  not  apply  to  any  increase 
in  a  wage  schedule  or  rate  which  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  prevailing  rate  employee  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  section 
5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
may  be  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  rate  which  was  payable  for  the  applica- 
ble grade  and  step  of  the  applicable  wage 
schedule  on  September  30,  1983,  except  to 
the  extent  a  higher  rate  would  be  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  were 
subsection  (a)  applicable  to  wage  schedules 
and  rates  for  prevaUIng  rate  employees  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
section  5342(a)(2). 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
rate  payable  to  any  employee  who  is  covered 
by  this  section  and  who  is  paid  from  a 
schedule  which  was  not  in  existence  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  pay  for  services 
performed  by  any  affected  employee  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  administering  any 
provision  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  which 
provides  premium  pay,  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, or  any  other  employee  benefit, 
which  requires  any  deduction  or  contribu- 
tion, or  which  imposes  any  requirement  or 
limitation,  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  salary  or 
basic  pay,  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay 
payable  after  the  application  of  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay. 

Sec  111.  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
$20,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  the  appropriation  for  "Guaranteed 
Student  Loans ',  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  September  30.  1984.  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  comply  with 
the  consent  decree  entered  In  United  States 
district  court  in  the  case  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  City  of  Chicago  (80  C  5124) 
on  September  24,  1980. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  368.  and  that  I 
may  include  tabular  and  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  Members  today  a  resolution 
that  is  urgent  and  essential. 

On  September  22,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  a  continuing 
resolution,  which  is  necessary  for  vari- 
ous reasons  because  we  had  not  com- 
pleted work  on  all  13  appropriation 
bills  making  money  available  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government  after  this  Friday.  Under 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Government  activities  except  those 
dealing  with  health,  safety,  and  de- 
ferise  must  cease  as  of  midnight 
Friday.  September  30,  1983,  if  appro- 
priations for  the  agencies  involved 
have  not  been  enacted. 

The  resolution  reported  last  week,  as 
has  been  the  case  increasingly  In  the 
last  few  years,  ended  up  as  the  vehicle 
where  just  about  every  controversy  ex- 
isting in  Congress  was  addressed. 

Mr.  SpesLker,  because  19  amend- 
ments were  adopted  in  the  committee 
on  the  resolution  last  week,  it  attract- 
ed considerable  controversy  and  it  did 
not  appear  possible  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion enacted  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
After  consulting  with  some  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  a  simplified  continu- 
ing resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  was  In- 
troduced which  in  effect  continues  the 
operations  of  the  Government  basical- 
ly at  about  the  same  level  as  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  resolution  has  to  be  considered 
under  somewhat  unusual  circum- 
stances. May  I  say,  though,  that  this  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Over  the  years,  your  com- 
mittee has  a  fine  record  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  timely  action.  For  37 
of  the  last  40  years,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended 
funding  levels  below  the  President's 
budget  requests. 

The  major  reason  we  have  had  to 
resort  to  unusual  practices  this  year  is 
the  Inability  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees to  resolve  numerous  controversial 
issues.  I  do  not  blame  the  legislative 
committees.  But  because  certain  Issues 
are  not  resolved  In  the  normal  legisla- 
tive mEuiner,  there  Is  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  try  to  resolve  them  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  must  be  enacted  by  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  amendments 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
dealt  with  last  week  were  almost  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  legislative 
provisions  and  issues  more  properly 
addressed  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees. Very  few  of  the  amendments 
were  concerned  with  money  or  spend- 
ing rates. 

We  hate  to  be  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves  today, 
but  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fast 
approaching  there  was  no  other  sensi- 


ble way  to  proceed.  The  operation  of 
the  Government  must  not  be  suspend- 
ed because  legislative  Issues  are  not  re- 
solved properly  and  In  a  timely 
manner.  Continuing  resolutions,  by 
their  very  nature,  must  be  enacted 
promptly.  But  they  are  temporary, 
stop-gap  measures  and  should  not  be 
used  as  vehicles  for  every  legislative 
controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
various  provisions  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 368  which  are  before  the 
House  today. 

House  Joint  Resolution  368  provides 
Interim  financing  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1  for  programs 
under  9  of  the  13  regular  approprlaton 
bills.  The  following  four  bills  have  al- 
ready become  law:  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  (Public  Law  98-45),  Energy 
and  Water  Development  (Public  Law 
98-50),  Legislative  Branch  (Public  Law 
98-51),  and  Transportation  (Public 
Law  98-78). 

The  resolution  becomes  effective  at 
midnight  September  30  and  expires 
November  15,  a  period  of  only  46  days. 
The  provisions  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution automatically  disengage  as  addi- 
tional appropriation  bUls  become  law. 

However,  since  all  appropriation 
bills  will  not  be  enacted  by  September 
30,  timely  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution Is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  continuation 
of  numerous  essential  governmental 
activities. 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Progress  this  year  on  appropriation 
biUs  has  been  much  better  than  last 
year,  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  proceeded  on  many 
bills  based  on  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  first  budget  resolution  in 
lieu  of  waiting  for  a  final  conference 
agreement.  This  action  saved  a 
number  of  weeks.  Procedures  such  as 
this  win  be  necessary  In  future  years  If 
the  Congress  is  to  make  further 
progress  toward  the  objective  of  enact- 
ing all  the  appropriation  bills  by  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  com- 
mittee will  have  reported  and  the 
House  will  have  pased  10  of  the  13  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  remaining  three  bills  are  Defense, 
Treasury-Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  and  Foreign  Assistance. 
The  Defense  bill  is  being  prepared  in 
subcommittee  and  will  be  reported 
next  month.  A  schedule  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  is  uncertain  at  this 
time.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  committee  continues  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  financing 
Federal  programs  under  the  tradition- 
al authorization  and  appropriations 
process,  which  Includes  Individual  ap- 


propriation bills.  Therefore,  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  get  regular 
blUs  signed  Into  law  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  would  again  like  to  emphasize  that 
when  regular  bills  are  signed  into  law, 
the  provisions  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution automatically  disengage  and 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  then 
become  the  funding  device.  This  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  no  way  precludes 
subsequent  enactment  into  law  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills. 

Notwithstanding  the  sharply  im- 
proved performance  of  the  Congress  in 
handling  appropriation  bills,  the 
timely  enactment  of  this  resolution  Is 
absolutely  necessary  In  order  to  pro- 
vide orderly  continuation  of  numerous 
national  security  and  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

LEVELS  OF  FUNDING  UNDER  THE  RESOLUTION 

As  I  have  stated,  this  continuing  res- 
olution provides  Interim  financing  for 
numerous  FedersJ  programs  from  Oc- 
tober 1  until  November  15,  a  period  of 
only  a  month  and  a  haM. 

Section  101(a)  provides  continuing 
authority  for  programs  under  two  ap- 
propriation bills  at  rates  of  the  lower 
of  the  levels  In  the  House  or  Senate 
passed  bills.  If  an  existing  program 
has  been  omitted  from  either  the 
House  or  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  automatically  continued  at  the 
lower  of  the  current  level  or  the  level 
provided  by  the  one  body.  Bills  con- 
taining programs  continued  imder  this 
subsection  are:  District  of  Columbia 
and  Military  Construction. 

Section  101(b)  provides  continuing 
authority  for  programs  under  four  ap- 
propriation bills  at  the  rates  contained 
in  the  bills  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  BUls  containing  pro- 
grams continued  under  this  subsection 
are:  Agriculture,  Commerce-Justice- 
State,  Interior,  and  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education. 

Section  101(c)  provides  continuing 
authority  for  programs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  either  the  rate 
of  last  year's  bill  (Public  Law  97-377) 
or  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  Is 
lower. 

Section  101(d)  provides  continuing 
authoiity  for  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service  appropriation  biU  at  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

Section  101(e)  provides  continuing 
authority  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  at  current  levels  or 
at  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  Is 
lower. 

Section  101(f)  provides  continuing 
authority  at  the  current  level  for  a 
number  of  specific  programs. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  conmiittee  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  367  dealing  with  the 
professional  standards  review  orga- 
nizations program  (PSRO).  These  or- 
ganizations were  authorized  in  1972  to 
review  the  necessity  and  quality  of 
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medical  c  are  provided  to  medicare  and 
medicaid  I  beneficiaries.  The  Tax 
Equity  ahd  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  mandates  substantial  changes 
In  this  program.  Basically  the  PSRO's 
will  be  replaced  In  fiscal  year  1985  by  a 
new  system  of  statewide  peer  review 
organization  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  must  des- 
ignate and  sign  contracts  with  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984.  The  President's  original 
1984  budget  did  not  provide  any  fund- 
ing for  tHe  PSRO's  or  other  utilization 
review  activities  during  the  transition 
period.  On  September  15,  1983.  howev- 
er, the  Bresldent  amended  his  budget 
request  to  Include  $9  million  for  this 
purpose. 'Section  101(f)  of  the  resolu- 
tion insures  that  the  existing  network 
of  PSRO's  will  continue  to  carry  out 
utlliJiatiofi  review  until  the  new  system 
is  in  placfe. 

Of  special  interest  to  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  is  section  101(g), 
which  provides  continuing  authority 
for  thos^  programs  which  were  strick- 
en from  the  Commerce.  Justice,  State, 
and  the  [judiciary  appropriations  bill 
on  technical  points  of  order  when  the 
bill  was  considered  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  rates 
containeii  in  the  biU  (H.R.  3134)  as 
originally  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  committee. 

Also  tile  resolution  provides  for  the 
continua  tion  of  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  prohibition 
against  preventing  the  implementa- 
tion of  )rograms  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  ind  meditation  in  the  public 
schools.  This  provision  would  remain 
in  effec  during  the  duration  of  the 
continui  ig  resolution. 

OTHE  »  TTCHWICAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
RESOLDTION 

The  a<  companying  resolution  carries 
the  usuil  necessary  technical  provi- 
sions Including  those  relating  to  obli- 
gations Dr  expenditures  made  during 
the  dun  .tion  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. th<  time  requirement  for  the  ap- 
portioniient  of  funds,  and  modifica- 
tion of  a  pportionment  procedure  to  ac- 
commod  ate  certain  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

At  thi  1  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rec  3RD  some  language  included  in 
House  I  ;eport  98-374  dealing  with  the 
Defense  Department: 

Department  of  Defense 

"In  rec  »nt  years,  there  has  been  a  serious 
disagreei  lent  between  legal  interpretations 
by  the  department  of  Defense  and  the 
intent  o:  this  Committee  with  respect  to 
funding  levels  and  new  starts  permitted 
under  a  lontinuing  resolution.  Much  of  the 
inconsist  !ncy  centers  around  the  interpreta- 
tion of  w  tiat  is  meant  by  a  "project  or  activi- 
ty". Thei  efore,  the  Department's  legal  opin- 
ions ove  the  years  have  consistently  held 
that  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  in 
each  appropriation  account,  and  not  the 
projects  ind  activities  funded  in  each  appro- 
priation account,  are  the  controlling  factors 
with  resj  »ect  to  new  starts  and  funding  level 
restricti<  ns  in  continuing  resolutions. 


The  report  which  accompanied  the  fiscal 
year  1983  continuing  resolution  passed  by 
House  prohibited  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  funding  new  projects  or  activi- 
ties which  were  not  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  At  that  time,  the  Department  was  ad- 
vised that  it  was  the  Committee's  intent 
that  no  funds  should  be  made  available  for 
new  projects,  new  activities,  new  budget  ac- 
tivities, new  program  elements,  new 
subprojects  within  the  program  elements, 
new  production  of  items  not  funded  for  pro- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1982,  or  for  the  in- 
crease In  production  rates  above  those  sus- 
tained with  fiscal  year  1982  funds.  It  was 
stated  that  Congress  should  not  be  put  in  a 
position  of  being  forced  to  fund  programs 
on  which  it  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  will  and  therefore  impinge  on 
its  flexlbUity  in  arriving  at  these  final  fund- 
ing decisions. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  language, 
which  the  Committee  felt  was  quite  clear 
and  unequivocal,  a  number  of  actions  were 
taken  by  the  Department  which  violated 
the  intent  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing 
resolution.  Despite  the  Committee's  descrip- 
tions of  a  project  or  activity,  the  Depart- 
ment interpreted  a  project  or  activity  to  be 
at  the  appropriation  level. 

A  continuing  resolution  is  a  device  de- 
signed to  provide  interim  financing  at  re- 
strictive rates  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  until  appropriation  bills  for  certain  de- 
partments and  agencies  covered  by  the  reso- 
lution are  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
It  is  a  stop-gap  measure  that  permits  the  op- 
eration of  particular  governmental  entities 
covered  under  a  continuing  resolution  untU 
their  individual  appropriations  become  law. 
Because  of  previous  legal  interpretations  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  congres- 
sional intent,  the  Committee  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  define  a  "project  or  activity"  in  the 
accompanying  resolution. 

Section  101(c)  provides  that  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  provided  in  last  year's  bill  or  at  the 
rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  estimates, 
whichever  is  lower.  No  appropriation  or 
funds  made  available  or  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  the  continuing  resolution  shall 
be  used  to  initiate  new  production  of  items 
not  funded  for  production  in  fiscal  year 
1983  or  prior  years,  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction rates  above  those  sustained  with 
fiscal  year  1983  funds,  or  to  initiate  or 
resume  any  project  or  activity.  For  purposes 
of  this  section  of  the  resolution,  a  project  or 
activity  is  defined  as  any  project,  subproj- 
ect,  activity,  budget  activity,  program  ele- 
ment, and  subprogram  within  a  program 
element.  Such  projects  and  activities  are 
further  defined  as  a  P-1  line  item  in  a 
budget  activity  within  an  appropriation  ac- 
count and  an  R-1  line  item  which  includes  a 
program  element  and  subprogram  element 
within  an  appropriation  account,  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
were  not  available  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
In  addition,  for  operating  programs,  such 
activities  are  further  defined  as  new  pay,  al- 
lowances or  programs.  This  new  language 
should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Committee  is  to  prohibit  the 
Department  from  utilizing  the  appropria- 
tion account  level  as  a  benchmark  against 
which  its  funding  restrictions  apply. 

Section  101(c)  also  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the 
continuing  resolution  shall  be  available  for 


Initiation  of  multiyear  procurement  or  for 
the  conversion  of  any  full-time  positions  in 
support  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Air  Reserve, 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Air  National 
Guard  by  active  or  reserve  military  person- 
nel from  civilian  positions  designated  "mili- 
tary technicians "  to  military  positions.  The 
purpose  of  this  proviso  is  to  prohibit  further 
conversions  of  civilian  "military  positions" 
to  Active  Guard/Reserve  military  positions 
until  the  Committee  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  address  this  controversial  matter 
during  mark-up  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense Appropriation  Bill. 

PMrthermore,  section  101(f)  stipulates 
that  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  Operation  and  Maintenance  and 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  pro- 
curement, not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
joint  resolution,  which  were  conducted  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
acts  for  fiscal  year  1983,  may  be  funded  at 
the  current  rate.  The  Committee  has 
strongly  supported  our  Reserve  components 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  total  force  con- 
cept. In  recent  years,  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated above  the  budget  estimates  in 
order  to  modernize  and  supply  in  an  expe- 
dited manner  our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  make  more  mean- 
ingful this  total  force  concept.  The  excep- 
tion provided  in  section  101(f)  is  to  assure 
there  is  no  diminution  of  this  modernization 
program  during  the  46  days  covered  by  this 
resolution." 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  me  how  we  treat 
the  Postal  Service  in  this  resolution  I 
would  like  to  state  that  this  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  for  payments 
into  the  Postal  Service  fund  for  the 
revenue  foregone  subsidy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  line  on  postal  rates 
for  preferred  rate  mailers  at  the  level 
in  effect  on  September  1,  1983— step 
14.  If  the  subsidy  is  reduced,  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  required  by 
law  to  increase  rates  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  rates  charged  and 
the  amount  required  to  handle  such 
mail. 

Since  the  budgets  of  so  many  domes- 
tic programs  are  being  cut  and  the 
charitable  institutions  of  this  country, 
such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Lung  Association,  are  being  asked 
to  increase  their  contributions,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  imposition  of  substantial 
increases  in  postal  rates  for  these 
mailers  would  not  be  advisable  at  this 
time.  The  continuing  resolution  also 
directs  the  continuation  of  6-day  mail 
delivery  and  rural  delivery  of  mail  at 
the  1983  level,  and  continues  free  mail 
for  the  blind  and  for  overseas  voting. 

1984  AGRICULTDRE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  for  the 
record  the  funding  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

For  purposes  of  this  resolution  we 
have  selected  the  House-passed  level, 
and  that  level  on  an  annual  basis  is: 
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$54  million  under  the  President's 
budget;  $88  million  under  the  Senate- 
passed  blLl;  $2.7  billion  under  the 
budget  resolution;  and  $7.6  billion 
under  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropria- 
tion. 

The  $2,7  billion  under  the  budget 
resolution  is  reserved  for  supplemen- 
tals  for  the  feeding  progrrams.  which 
will  be  required  to  fully  fund  those 
programs  and  for  other  anticipated 
supplemental  requests.  The  very  large 
difference,  (.ompared  with  the  1983  ap- 
propriation, is  due  to  restoration  of 
losses  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  $6.5  billion  higher  in 
1983  than  in  1984. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  would  also  like  to 
stress  that  the  continuing  resolution 
carries  with  it  those  sections  of  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (H.  Rept.  98-374.  part  1) 
which  are  still  applicable  to  this  reso- 
lution. I  would  like  to  repeat  the  lan- 
guage that  applies  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  since  the  committee  in- 
tends that  the  Department  comply 
with  these  instructions. 

RELIEF  NEEDED  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

In  order  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  agriculture,  main- 
tain the  normal  volume  of  domestic 
agricultural  production,  and  protect 
our  largest  dollar  earner  in  world 
trade,  the  committee  will  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  immediate- 
ly take  the  following  necessary  steps: 

First,  as  authorized  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter,  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-98),  and  other  acts,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  set 
target  prices  that  accurately  reflect  in- 
crease in  cost  of  production.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  set  production  targets 
at  levels  that  meet  domestic  needs, 
allow  for  adequate  reserves,  and  pro- 
vide a  dependable  market  for  world 
demand  at  competitive  prices  as  au- 
thorized by  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Second,  to  prevent  otherwise  un- 
avoidable shortages  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  consumer,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  disaster  loans  or  payments  and/ 
or  provide  feed  grains  promptly  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
farmer-producers  and  ranchers  who 
have  suffered  from  the  recent  disas- 
trous drought  in  order  to  assist  such 
farmer-producers  and  ranchers  to 
remain  in  business.  Delays  in  process- 
ing disaster  applications  are  inexcus- 
able in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
drought.  The  committee  believes  the 
Secretary  must  act  expeditiously  to 
prevent  widespread  bankruptcies  of 
farmer-producers  and  ranchers  and  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation's  consumers. 

AGRICULTURE  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  agriculture,  as  an  industry,  is 
bigger  than  the  auto,  steel,  and  hous- 
ing industries  combined.  Agriculture  is 


the  biggest  Industry  and  employer  in 
our  country,  and  the  farmer  is  in  the 
worst  trouble  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Industry  and  labor,  nor  the  coim- 
try.  can  afford  to  let  it  go  further 
toward  financial  ruin. 

Since  1945,  after  World  War  II,  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  dropped  from  51  percent  to  31  per- 
cent last  year— while,  of  course,  labor 
and  Industry's  share  has  increased 
from  49  percent  to  69  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

The  farmer's  cost,  since  he  buys 
from  industry  and  labor,  has  gone  up 
almost  1,100  percent  since  1945;  his  in- 
vestment has  increased  almost  1,200 
percent;  but  his  price  is  only  up  300 
percent. 

Yet  we  have  refused  to  sell  by  not 
making  our  offering  price  competitive 
when  we  are  dependent  on  exporting 
the  production  from  2  out  of  every  5 
acres.  This  amounts  to  an  embargo,  all 
of  which  helps  only  our  competitors. 
American  industry  and  labor  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  their  biggest  custom- 
er. The  American  consumer  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  his  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive supplier.  And,  our  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
its  biggest  dollar  earner  in  world  trade. 
Our  Department  of  Agriculture  can  no 
longer  claim  that  reducing  prices  and 
volume  when  costs  continue  going  up 
and  up  is  anything  except  disastrous 
to  everybody. 

In  a  hungry  world,  this  coimtry 
cannot  afford  to  hold  back  on  food  for 
hmigry  people,  while  sending  them 
guns  and  weapons  of  war  which  the 
people  do  not  need  but  their  leaders 
want— as  status  symbols  or  for  civil 
war. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  agricul- 
ture represents  our  greatest  advantage 
over  the  Communist  world.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  and  fiber  is  a  ma- 
terial influence  for  international  good- 
will, our  balance  of  trade,  and  im- 
proved relations  with  other  nations, 
and  absolutely  vital  to  our  domestic 
economy. 

EXISTING  PROGRAMS  MAINTAINED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House-passed  bill, 
which,  by  the  way,  differs  only  slight- 
ly from  the  Senate-passed  bill,  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  bills  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  for  1982  and  1983.  To  illus- 
trate this  I  will,  at  this  point,  provide 
two  tables  for  the  Record  which  com- 
pare budget  authority  and  loan  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL-COMPARISON  OF 

NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1982, 1983, 1984 

[In  thousands  of  doiUts] 


AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL— COMPARISON  OF 
NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1982,  1983, 
1984— Continued 

[In  DMusands  ol  dollars] 


198? 


1983 


House  bill, 
1984 


Title  l-Ajricultutal  prajrams 2.305,155  2.598,392  2.422.787 

Title  ll-Rura!  development  propams.  1.269.877  1.599.439  1.373.523 

Title  lll-Domesticlood  pfograms 13.572.951  15.370.792  13.813,671 

Title  IV-lnleniational  prapams 1,071,863  1.106,682  1.139,233 


1982 

1983 

House  bill. 
1984 

Title  V— Related  agenaes 

359.044 

375,576 

411,734 

Program  totals 

CCC  restorations 

18.578.890 

12,043.229 

21,050,881 
16,173,514 
2,128,104 

39.352.499 

19,160,948 
9.673,636 

loan  fund  r«^tncatlons    ,,, 

.     1,219,210 

2,881,808 

total 

31,841,329 

31716392 

AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION  BILL— COMPARISON  Of 
LOAN  AUTHORIZATION,  FISWL  YEARS  1982, 1983, 1984 

[In  lluusands  of  doUars] 


1982 

1983 

House  tin. 
1984 

3,724.600 

904.600 

30.000 

1.375.000 

'1.600,000 

3,285.000 

865.100 

30.000 

1,560,000 

'1,540.000 

600,000 

825,000 
300,000 
130,000 

1,100.000 
4,745,000 

14.980.100 

3,421.000 

Farmet  loan  programs: 

Real  estate 

Soil  consenalion 

740.100 

30,000 

1,910,000 

Disaster — 

'1,540,000 
■600.000 

Rural  development  loan  programs; 

Water  and  se*«t 

Bil 

Community  facility 

REA  loan  programs: 

Direct 

Guaranteed 

375,000 
300,000 
130,000 

1,100.000 
5,145,000 

14.684,200 

375,000 
300,000 
130,000 

1,100.000 
4,745,000 

14,891 100 

■  Availatile  only  i1  auttiofaed  by  law, 

'  Bill  auttwfizes  "such  sums  as  necessary," 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984 
maintains  existing  agriculture  pro- 
grams at  the  1983  levels,  provides 
needed  fimding  for  the  feeding  pro- 
grams at  the  levels  required  under  ex- 
isting law,  and  provides  the  funding  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  resulting  from  the  recent 
drought. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  offer 
to  the  Members  this  joint  resolution 
as  a  means  to  hold  things  together, 
and  merely  continue  operations  for  a 
brief  period.  That  is  the  reason  we 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  go 
along  with  us.  That  is  the  reason  I  did 
not  take  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
so  all  my  friends  might  have  to  take 
the  positions  they  took  before.  But  I 
assure  the  Members  that  I  talked  to 
many  people  and  there  was  general 
agreement  this  was  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Rules  Committee  cooperat- 
ed, and  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  cooperated  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  Government  running  and 
avoid  having  the  Congress  In  session 
all  weekend.  We  bring  you  a  resolution 
that,  insofar  as  I  can  teU,  is  the  best 
that  anyone  could  do  under  the  very 
serious  situation  we  face. 

D  1800 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla. 


i%^4  OA 
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Mr.  doUGHlIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  thl3  time  to  ask.  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  Bome  130  Members  of  this 
House  signed  a  letter  to  the  Rules 
Committee  requesting  that  an  junend- 
ment  be  allowed  to  prohibit  funding 
for  the  Icilnch  River  breeder  reactor. 
That  Is  iot  In  the  bill. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chalrmaii  would  be,  should  the  Senate 
add  either  language  or  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  what  the 
distlng^hed  chairman's  position 
would  b*  In  conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman ]from  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
aollar  In  this  bill  for  Clinch 
he  gentleman  from  Alabauna 
(Mr.  BEnxL).  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
subcomi  alttee  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Cliiich  River  project,  has  stated 
and  I  wi  J  confirm  what  he  said,  that  if 
provlslo:  i  for  Clinch  River  is  made  on 
the  Serate  side.  It  will  be  brought 
back  foi  a  separate  vote  in  the  House, 
and  the  gentleman  has  my  assurance 
on  that. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  chairman 
would  assure  us  that  the  House  con- 
ferees vi^ould  suppport  the  position  of 
the  Hoiise? 

Mr.  VTIITTEN.  I  cannot  precisely 
predict '  he  conferees'  actions,  especial- 
ly even  jefore  they  are  appointed,  but 
I  am  su  re  the  House  conferees  would 
do  theii  utmost  to  support  the  House 
position . 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    And    we    would 
have  a  s  eparate  vote  in  that  case? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  dOUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  E  3GAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  V{  HITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gen  ;leman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution s  a  slimmed  down  version  of 
the  CO  itinuing  resolutions  that  we 
have  hi  ,d  in  the  past  and  I  appreciate 
that. 

Ther«  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  and  it  refers  to  the 
fundinj  In  the  bill  for  foreign  aid  as  it 
relates  to  El  Salvador.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  is  some  $64,800,000  that  is 
available  in  the  bill  during  the  45-day 
period  ^hat  is  covered  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  This  is  the  whole 
amouni  for  the  entire  year  for  aid  to 
El  SaJv  idor. 

The  specific  question  that  I  am 
asking.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  that  $64 
million  would  be  expended  over  the 
course  jf  the  entire  year  or  would  it  be 
apporti  oned  and  spent  only  in  this  45- 
day  pel  iod? 

Mr.  '^^THITTEN.  May  I  say  that  spe- 
cial attention  was  paid  to  consider- 
ation c  f  foreign  aid  in  the  continuing 
resolut  on.  One  of  the  difficulties  we 
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had  w£is  determining  what  the  rate  for 
operations  should  be  when  there  was 
not  yet  action  on  a  1984  bill.  We  had  a 
hard  job  deciding  what  would  be  fair. 
We  used  the  level  that  we  had  this 
year,  including  the  amounts  In  the 
1983  supplemental  and  compared 
them  with  the  budget  estimates  in  de- 
termining the  rate.  So  the  gentleman 
Is  right  about  the  amount  of  money. 

I  have  a  statement  on  the  spending 
rates  for  El  Salvador.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  is  In  charge 
of  that  subcommittee  and  I  will  let 
him  present  it.  We  have  been  assured 
that  as  far  as  the  administration  is 
concerned,  spending  for  El  Salvador 
will  be  at  the  regular  rate,  unless 
something  unexpected  occurs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemsin  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  question  was  raised  with  Wil- 
liam Schneider.  Jr.,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Security  Assistance,  Science 
and  Technology,  of  the  Department  of 
State.  His  response  was  that  under 
any  foreseeable  circumstances,  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  obligate  or 
spend  the  entire  amount  of  money 
during  the  45-day  period  covered  by 
this  continuing  resolution.  Rather,  he 
stated  that  the  administration  would 
proceed  approximately  on  a  propor- 
tional annualized  basis.  This  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  spending  com- 
pared to  the  current  level. 

I  might  say.  if  they  violate  that 
intent,  I  think  they  will  be  running 
great  risk  to  the  future. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  that  is  not  only 
true  here,  but  if  the  executive  branch 
wishes  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  they  do,  they  will 
understand  that  what  we  want  is  for 
things  to  go  along  as  they  have  been; 
so  that  while  it  may  not  be  required  in 
each  instance  we  expect  them  to  do 
that  for  the  45-day  duration  of  this 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  just  for 
one  additional  question,  I  understand 
and  I  appreciate  the  language  that  has 
been  put  in  about  phasing  over  the 
course  of  the  year  the  commitment  for 
the  $64  million. 

The  question,  though,  also  comes  to 
me  that  we  have  operated  in  fiscal 
year  1983  under  certain  obligations  of 
the  President  to  report  to  us  in  terms 
of  human  rights  violations.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  those  regulations 
that  we  put  into  the  law  in  1983  in  fact 
expire  as  of  September  30  and  that 
this  bill  does  not  guarantee  that 
during  that  45-day  period  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  comply  with  those  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  again,  as 
far  as  the  executive  branch  is  interest- 
ed in  cooperating  with  the  Congress,  it 


would  go  ahead  for  this  period  as  they 
have  In  times  past.  It  may  not  be  spe- 
cifically required  in  certain  instances, 
but  It  Is  expected. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  we  have  no  report  to  refer  to 
beciUije  of  the  procedure  that  was 
used,  can  the  gentleman  assure  me 
that  the  fund  limitations  as  they  are 
now  in  the  law  with  regard  to  abor- 
tion, school  prayer,  and  other  various 
matters,  are  included  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
resolution  here  ties  itself  to  the  bill  we 
passed  on  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  which  included 
those  prohibitions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  fund- 
ing levels  that  the  gentleman  describes 
sound  to  me  to  be  within  the  budget 
figures.  Are  all  the  figures  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation  within 
the  annual  budget  request  that  has 
passed  the  Congress? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  answer  that  in  detail  for  every 
single  budget  account  because  this 
covers  just  about  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, except  for  four  bills  which  have 
been  signed  into  law.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  carry  things  on  as  they 
are. 

May  I  say  that  while  it  may  not  be 
item  by  item  within  the  President's 
budget,  the  total  is  within  the  congres- 
sional budget,  and  for  all  nine  of  the 
bills  covered  here,  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  stay  within  the  section  302  plan 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
reserve  to  the  Congress  the  allocation 
of  resources  among  the  various  pro- 
grams. So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  stayed  within  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  any  specific  items 
where  we  are  exceeding  the  budget  in 
this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  as  I  say,  this  is 
a  continuing  resolution,  and  we  have 
tried  to  be  restrictive  so  that  we  can 
bring  each  of  the  regular  bills  up  Item 
by  item  and  let  the  House  work  its  will 
if  they  wish  to  make  it  up  by  reducing 
other  items;  so  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
people's  branch  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine. In  the  overall  we  stay  within 
the  lunit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  address  and  answer 
the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania    on    the    human 


rights    aspects    of    the    El    Salvador 
money. 

It  Is  true  that  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing specifically  in  the  language,  but 
we  have  informally  received  major 
concessions  from  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment on  the  matter  of  human 
rights. 

First,  they  have  agreed  to  release 
and  have  released  over  500  prisoners 
in  various  prisons  and  detention  cen- 
ters and  they  have  given  us  the  names. 

Second,  they  have  opened  up  the 
prisons  and  detention  centers  to  let 
the  International  Red  Cross  come  In 
on  an  unannounced  and  unrestricted 
basis  to  see  whether  prisoners  are 
being  mistreated  or  held  without  due 
process. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  368. 

This  resolution  is  being  considered 
under  a  rule  that  effectively  precludes 
amendments.  The  debate  over  the 
rule,  and  over  individual  amendments, 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  continuing  resolution 
Itself,  which  was  carefully  drawn  to 
continue  Federal  programs  at  rates 
and  conditions  that  reflect  the  most 
recent  action  by  the  Congress,  and 
which  allow  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  seven  appropriation  bills  which 
will  remain  to  be  considered  during 
the  period  from  October  1  to  Novem- 
ber 15. 

In  theory,  continuing  resolutions 
should  be  politically  neutral,  continu- 
ing programs  at  minimum  levels  so 
that  the  real  political  decisions  can  be 
made  in  the  appropriations  process. 

This  year,  thanks  to  hard  work  by 
our  committee,  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  support  from  the  leader- 
ship, and  an  attitude  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  administration,  we  have 
four  bills  enacted  into  law.  and  will 
have  two  more  signed  within  a  week. 
It  Is  genersdly  agreed  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  should  run  only 
through  November  15.  and  that  45 
days  will  be  used  for  consideration  of 
the  remaining  appropriation  bills. 

It  is  important  for  Members  to  im- 
derstand  that  because  we  have  gotten 
so  much  done,  so  early,  we  face  a  situ- 
ation which  is  fundamentally  different 
from  previous  years,  when  the  first 
continuing  resolution  carried  virtually 
the  entire  Government,  and  when 
there  was  real  disagreement  and  un- 
certainty whether  the  resolution 
would  nm  for  a  short  period,  or  far 

into  the  fiscal  year. 

There  will  be  action  on  the  remain- 
ing appropriation  bills. 

And  there  will  be  a  second  continu- 
ing resolution. 
At  that  time  we  can  address  the 

problems  of  individual  Members  that 


have  not  been  settled  by  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  biUs. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  review 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  Itself. 
The  resolution  covers  nine  appro- 
priations bills,  although  two  of  these 
will  be  enacted  within  the  week.  Ap- 
propriations are  made  available  until 
November  15,  or  until  the  appropria- 
tion Is  enacted,  or  until  an  appropria- 
tion bill  is  enacted  without  any  provi- 
sion for  the  item,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

The  rates  and  conditions  for  individ- 
ual bills  are  generally  consistent  with 
past  practice;  that  Is,  they  reflect  con- 
gressional action  as  of  October  1. 

D.C.  and  military  construction  are 
carried  at  the  House  rate  or  the 
Senate  rate,  whichever  Is  lower,  and 
imder  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

Agriculture,  Commerce-Justice,  Inte- 
rior, and  Labor-HHS  are  carried  at  the 
rate,  and  under  the  conditions,  of  the 
bill  as  passed  the  House.  Those  items 
in  the  Commerce  bill  which  were 
stricken  by  point  of  order  on  the 
House  floor  are  continued  at  the  rate, 
and  under  the  conditions,  of  the 
House-reported  bill. 

Defense  is  continued  at  the  current 
rate,  or  the  budget  estimate,  whichev- 
er Is  lower,  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Foreign  aid  Is  continued  at  the  rate 
provided  in  the  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  the  1983  supplemental,  or  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

The  Treasury  bUl  is  carried  at  the 
rate,  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions, of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  several 
unauthorized  Labor-HHS  programs, 
preferred  rate  mall,  funds  for  the  Chi- 
cago consent  decree,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  clean  continuing 
resolution. 

There  is  not  a  single  provision  in 
here  which  can  be  considered  a  special 
interest  Item. 

Chairman  Whitten  and  the  Rules 
Committee  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
political  courage  in  standing  up  to  the 
special  interests  that  would  have 
turned  this  resolution  into  a  Christ- 
mas tree— or  at  least  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

They  deserve  your  support,  and  this 
resolution  deserves  your  vote. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  Member  as  to  what  will  happen  if 
this  resolution  is  defeated,  or  delayed 
past  October  1,  I  quote  from  the  OMB 
memorandimi  of  September  22,  1983, 
regarding  "agency  operations  in  the 
absence  of  appropriations": 

OMB  will  inform  affected  agencies  at  ap- 
proximately 2:00  p.m.,  Friday,  September 
30,  if  it  appears  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  an  acceptable  continuing  resolution 
will  be  signed  during  the  weekend  of  Octo- 
ber 1-2.  If  it  does  not  appear  that  one  will  be 
signed,  agency  shutdown  plans  should  be 
Implemented. 


These  agency  shutdown  plans  will 
Include  the  Department  of  Defense, 
administration  of  the  social  security 
program,  payments  to  States  for  un- 
employment compensation,  and  all  of 
the  nutrition  programs.  Including  food 
stamps,  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the 
more  Interesting  consequences. 

Vote  yes,  and  let  us  send  this  resolu- 
tion on  Its  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  the  individual 
subcommittees  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  continuing  resolution  provides 
funding  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams at  the  fiscal  1983  fimding  level. 
Including  supplementals,  or  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1984  budget  requests 
level,  whichever  is  lower  for  each  pro- 
gram or  activity. 

Congress  has  not  enacted  regular 
foreign  assistance  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriations bills  since  1981.  It  is  my 
hope  that  such  legislation  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  before  the  end  of 
this  session.  Our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  has 
tentatively  scheduled  mark  up  of  the 
fiscal  1984  bill  for  next  Wednesday, 
October  5.  I  strongly  urge  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  leadership 
to  bring  the  authorization  bill  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  our 
committee  might  have  guidance  as  we 
recommend  funding  levels  for  these 
programs. 

In  the  meantime,  this  resolution  will 
provide  interim  funding  until  Novem- 
ber 15  or  until  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  is  enacted.  Annual  funding 
levels  for  selected  programs  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  Israel,  $785  million  in  economic 
support  funds  and  $1.7  billion  in  for- 
eign military  sales,  $550  million  of 
which  is  forgiven  from  repayment.  Be- 
cause of  the  funding  formula  of  the 
resolution,  the  amount  of  forgiven 
FMS  credits  Is  $200  million  less  than 
Israel  Is  receiving  in  fiscal  1983.  The 
need  for  a  regular  fiscal  1984  bill  is 
clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  Israel,  as 
the  expected  funding  levels  in  that  bill 
would  be  $910  million  in  economic  sup- 
port funds  and  $1.7  billion  in  FMS,  of 
which  $850  million,  or  half,  would  be 
forgiven. 

For  Egypt,  $750  million  in  economic 
support  funds  and  $1,275  billion  in  for- 
eign military  sales,  of  which  $425  mil- 
lion would  be  forgiven  from  repay- 
ment. The  total  assistance  of  $2,025 
billion  is  $50  million  less  than  Egypt 
will  receive  In  fiscal  1983  and  $25  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  request 
for  fiscal  1984  due  to  the  funding  for- 
mula in  this  resolution.  Again,  we  need 
to  enact  the  fiscal  1984  appropriations 
bill. 

For  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  $945  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  same  amount  provided 
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In  fiscal  1983.  but  $150  million  below 
the  President's  request  for  fiscal  1984. 

For  international  organizations  and 
programs  $240  million,  the  President's 
request.  1  regret  that  the  funding  for- 
mula resilts  In  reductions  below  fiscal 
1983  levffls  for  Important  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram, UT*ICEF.  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram an0  other  agencies.  I  was  suc- 
cessful 14  full  committee  in  securing 
addltlonM  funding  for  this  account  in 
the  resolution  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee September  22.  but  that  resolu- 
tion wai  subsequently  referred  to 
other  committees  for  a  quiet  burial. 
This  Is  one  more  reason  we  need  to 
pass  the  fiscal  1984  biU. 

For  Ai^erlcan  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad.  $7.5  million,  the  President's 
request.  pThis  is  a  reduction  of  $12.5 
million  bfelow  the  fiscal  1983  level  for 
this  protram  which  provides  impor- 
tant sup!)ort  for  institutions  such  as 
the  American  University  of  Beirut. 
Beirut  University  College  and  many 
other  American  educational  and 
health  organizations  located  abroad.  It 
is  critical,  especially  in  Lebanon,  that 
we  maint  ain  or  increase  our  support  at 
this  time  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  in 
getting  tie  regular  bill  to  include  in- 
creased f  mding  for  this  account. 

LABOR.  I  EALTH  AND  HTTMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATION 

For  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  a  id  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, snd  related  agencies.  House 
Joint  Re  solution  368  provides  funding 
for  the  jrograms  considered  in  H.R. 
3913.  this  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  appropria- 
tions bil  for  fiscal  year  1984,  at  the 
levels  provided  in  that  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  under  the  terms 
and  cone  itions  provided  in  that  bill  as 
passed  b; '  the  House. 

In  add  tion,  House  Joint  Resolution 
368  prov  des  funding  for  the  following 
program,  1  which  were  not  considered 
in  H.R.  ;  1913,  because  their  authoriza- 
tions wei  e  not  in  place,  at  the  rate  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  appli- 
cable for]  fiscal  year  1983: 

Health  planning; 

Research  training  programs  in  the 
National!  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Al- 
cohol. Di'ug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Adminisi  ration,  as  well  as  nurse  train- 
ing f  ello'  vships; 

Certain  advisory  boards  in  the  Na- 
tional In  stitutes  of  Health; 

Mecicjl  library  assistance  programs; 

Refugee  and  entrant  resettlement 
programs; 

Child  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment and  certain  adoption  opportuni- 
ties acti\  ities; 

Vocatipnal  rehabilitation  programs; 
and 

ACTICiN 

For  ore  program  not  funded  under 
H.R.  3  >13.  professional  standards 
review  ( rganizations.  funding  is  pro- 


vided in  House  Joint  Resolution  368  at 
the  current  rate. 

For  impact  aid  programs,  action  on 
which  was  deferred  In  H.R.  3913.  fund- 
ing Is  provided  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$585  million,  in  conformance  with  the 
authorization  recently  enacted  into 
law  as  part  of  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Finally.  $20  million  is  provided  by 
transfer  from  carryover  guaranteed 
student  loan  funds,  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1984.  in 
connection  with  an  ongoing  court  case 
involving  the  United  States  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.  No  final 
disposition  has  yet  been  reached  con- 
cerning the  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation with  respect  to  a  consent  decree 
entered  between  these  parties  in  1980. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Abortion;  No  funds  in  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  perform  abortions  (sec. 
204). 

School  prayer— Section  307:  No 
funds  under  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
prevent  implementation  of  programs 
of  voluntary  prayer  and  mediation. 

School  busing— Section  305(b):  No 
funds  shall  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any 
school,  or  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation. 

Section  306:  No  funds  shall  be  used 
to  require  transportation  of  any  stu- 
dent to  a  school  other  than  the  school 
which  is  nearest  to  the  student's  home 
(except  for  special  education  needs). 

Sections  304.  305(a):  No  funds  shall 
be  used  to  force  a  school  which  is  con- 
sidered under  the  law  to  be  desegre- 
gated to  bus  or  otherwise  transfer  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  as  a 
condition  to  obtaining  Federal  funds, 
or  otherwise. 

TREASURY/POSTAL  SERVICE 

Section  106:  This  section  places  a 
ceiling  on  the  standard  level  user 
charge  for  square  footage  rates  for  all 
Government  space  in  1984,  to  the  1982 
SLUC  rates  plus  14  percent.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  GSA  charges  Goverrunent 
tenants  for  Government  occupied 
space,  both  commercial  and  Govern- 
ment-owned, at  a  rate  comparable  to 
the  rate  charged  by  the  private  sector 
in  the  same  area. 

Section  108:  This  section  specifies 
that  preferred  rates  for  certain  mail- 
ers (nonprofit  organizations,  charity 
groups,  and  so  forth)  are  to  be  held  at 
the  step  14  level,  which  means  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $879  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  is  the  figure  which  the  vari- 
ous nonprofit  groups  hoped  to  attain. 

Section  110:  This  section  puts  a  cap 
on  the  pay  increases  for  Federal  blue 
collar  and  certain  other  workers,  limit- 
ing such  raises  to  the  same  percentage 
as  that  for  white-collar  workers.  This 
is  a  money  saving  move  the  adminis- 
tration wants.  Were  it  not  for  this  pro- 


vision, blue-collar  workers  would  re- 
ceive pay  raises  at  the  local  prevailing 
rates  (union  scales),  which  in  turn 
would  cost  around  $1  billion  in  Federal 
funds. 

D  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  detailed  explanation 
of  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  is 
very  helpful. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  have 
with  his  explanation  was  with  the 
characterization  of  the  bill  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  where  he  in- 
dicated that  the  House  level  figures 
would  prevail.  In  some  cases  those 
House  level  figures  were  above  budget. 
For  those  of  us  who  would  be  con- 
cerned about  that,  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  those  are  places  where 
we  might  find  items  that  exceeded  the 
budget,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
However,  hopefully  that  is  one  of  the 
target  bills  that  we  hope  to  clean  up  in 
these  45  days  which  will  have  time  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  and 
try  to  clean  those  up.  And  we  will  all 
have  a  shot  at  it,  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  that  bill  when  it  gets  back  here  out 
of  conference. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  It  is  a 
little  bit  better  than  saying  what  is 
under  was  over  and  what  is  over  was 
under. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  worked  very,  very 
hard  with  the  Senate  on  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  and  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
please  give  us  a  clean  bill.  You  see 
what  happened  downstairs  before  our 
full  committee.  We  had  19  amend- 
ments. And  if  this  thing  was  opened 
up  today,  I  bet  we  would  have  50 
amendments  here.  And  you  would  be 
here  Saturday,  and  you  would  be  here 
Sunday.  And  I  went  over  to  the  Senate 
and  talked  to  the  leadership  over 
there  and  said  to  them,  look,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  clean  bill  here,  the 
House  has  shown  discipline,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  that  other  body  start 
showing  some  discipline,  too. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  who  has  worked  very  closely 
with  us  in  this,  and  all  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  We  are  glad  that  you 
appreciate  the  problems  that  we  have 
had  here.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  to  the 
membership  for  their  support  in  what 
we  are  presenting  you  with.  It  is  like  I 


say.  we  have  tried  cleanly  and  fairly 
and  promptly  to  meet  our  problems, 
continuing  from  now  to  November  15. 
substantially  as  we  have  been  going. 
That  is  what  a  continuing  resolution  is 
supposed  to  be.  We  respect  and  thank 
you  for  your  support. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCoLLUM). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spect the  bipartisan  nature  of  this.  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  my  remarks  to 
be  any  criticism  whatsoever  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  committee  that  put 
this  together.  But,  I  do  feel  compelled 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  in- 
cluded In  this  continuing  resolution, 
and  we  need  to  revise  it  later  on  be- 
cause I  think  we  will  and  I  pray  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  there 
are  substantial  and  significant  changes 
to  the  doings  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  which  adversely,  in  my 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  many 
others,  will  impact  the  doings  of  that 
organization. 

As  you  recall,  in  the  last  Congress 
we  passed  some  significant  changes  to 
Legal  Services  Corporation  which 
would  depoliticize  them.  This  continu- 
ing resolution  picks  up  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  passed  bill  this  time 
for  authorization  of  this  which  has 
never  come  before  the  floor  of  the 
House  yet  for  debate.  In  that  process 
we  are  adopting  tonight  changes 
which  would  do  away  with  local  bar 
control  of  Legal  Services  Corporation 
activities.  We  are  adopting  provisions 
which  would  allow  Legal  Services  to  go 
back  into  the  lobbying  business  again, 
and  we  are  opening  the  door  for  the  12 
million  or  so  illegal  aliens  here  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  services  of  Legal 
Services  lawyers  and  thereby  spread 
the  opportunity  away  from  the  poor 
people  who  this  corporation  was  In- 
tended to  serve. 

I  only  take  the  time  to  point  this  out 
because  I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  is  here  without  the  opportunity 
which  I  understand  why  for  debate  or 
for  elimination,  and  I  urge  the  leader- 
ship to  allow  us  as  quickly  as  possible 
through  the  authorization  process  as 
appropriate  to  have  the  time  to  come 
back  and  revise  this  as  indicated. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Members  for 
their  hard  work  and  appreciate  it,  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  allowing  me  the  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 

ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  With  regard 
to  the  refugee  resettlement  program,  I 
understand  that  section  101(f)  of  the 
continuing    resolution    requires    that 


this  program  be  continued  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  the  applicable  1983 
Appropriations  Act.  That  would  clear- 
ly mean  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  must  con- 
duct the  various  grant  activities  of  the 
refugee  program  under  existing  regu- 
lations during  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Have  I  correctly  stated  the  statu- 
tory requirement  of  section  101(f)? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  In  light  of  this  re- 
quirement, am  I  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Department  lacks  authority  under 
the  continuing  resolution  to  block 
grant  or  consolidate  the  refugee  pro- 
gram without  specific  legislative  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  Section  101(f) 
prevents  such  an  administrative  pro- 
posal from  being  Implemented  during 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  Mr. 
Yates  and  others  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  am  concerned  with 
a  matter  involving  the  Chicago  city 
schools  and  the  judicial  Impoundment 
of  fiscal  year  1983  education  funds.  In 
particular,  my  concern  is  with  the 
status  of  frozen  fiscal  year  1983  funds 
once  the  current  fiscal  year  ends.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  fiscal 
year  1983  education  fimds  will  be  car- 
ried over  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
that  they  will  not  lapse  as  a  result  of 
the  judicial  impoundment.  Second.  It 
is  also  my  belief  that  the  transfer  of 
$20  million  from  the  1983  "guaranteed 
student  loan"  account  enables  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  comply  with 
the  consent  decree  concerning  the 
Chicago  city  schools  and.  this  transfer 
of  fimds  also  enables  the  Secretary  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  law 
and  to  fund  all  activities  affected  by 
the  judicial  Impoundment  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  funded. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois 
for  his  leadership  and  assistance  on 
this  matter. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
continuing  resolution  looks  pretty 
good  on  its  face.  The  bill  provides 
$187.9  billion  In  discretionary  outlays, 
and  $204.3  billion  in  mandatory  out- 
lays. Compared  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  own  302(b)  targets,  it  is 
$16.5  billion  under  in  outlays,  and 
$36.4  billion  under  in  budget  author- 
ity. 

Compared  to  the  budget  resolution 
adjusted  yesterday  to  reflect  current 
conditions,  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  assuming  enactment  of  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  368,  will  be 
$881.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$833.7  billion  in  outlays.  If  no  other 


spending  is  appropriated,  we  will  be 
under  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$42.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$19.2  billion  in  outlays. 

Unfortunately,  an  annual  costing 
out  of  this  bill  Is  misleading.  If  House 
Joint  Resolution  368  were  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  we 
could  apply  the  $19.2  billion  savings 
against  the  deficit  and  make  some 
headway  in  bringing  the  threatening 
deficits  down.  But  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 368  will  only  appropriate  funds 
through  November  15.  It  is  only  a 
stopgap  measure,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  $19.2  billion  and  more 
will  be  spent  in  later  supplementals  or 
continuing  resolutions. 

For  a  stopgap  measure,  however, 
this  continuing  resolution  is  not  bad. 
Some  of  the  Christmas  tree  ornaments 
which  adorned  the  earlier  version  were 
not  included  In  this  more  restrained 
version.  Representative  Written 
should  be  applauded  for  Introducing 
this  second  "skinnier"  version  of  the 
bill.  Unfortunately,  we  don't  know 
how  skinny  it  is. 

A  specific  problem  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  368  is  the  additional  $20 
million  that  has  been  quietly  tacked 
onto  this  bin.  Instead  of  debating  and 
voting  on  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  a  $20  million  for  the 
highly  controversial  United  States  of 
America  against  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  court  case,  the 
Committee  simply  buries  it  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  hopes  it  squeez- 
es by. 

I  agree  that  the  discretionary  educa- 
tion programs  need  their  funding  and 
should  receive  it.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  this  $20  million  appropria- 
tion Is  going  to  Chicago,  not  to  the 
education  programs.  There  is  no  writ- 
ten guarantee  that  with  this  appro- 
priation for  education  funds  will  be 
unfrozen.  Currently,  Judge  Shadur 
has  agreed  to  free  $4  million  in  funds 
so  that  the  education  programs  may 
continue.  It  is  the  very  minimum 
action  he  could  take.  It  will  allow  the 
education  programs  to  continue  to 
provide  their  services  while  the  courts 
continue  to  battle  this  case. 

Yet  instead  of  holding  the  line,  and 
awaiting,  the  appeal  of  this  case,  we 
are  simply  giving  our  authority  to  the 
judge  in  a  very  questionable  case.  We 
are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  Congress  is 
attempting  to  resolve  this  important 
case  m  such  a  frivolous  and  arbitrary 
manner.  I  hope  that  this  appropria- 
tion will  be  removed  in  conference. 

In  providing  funds  for  the  programs 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  enforce  spending  disci- 
pline. Unauthorized  programs  should 
not  be  funded,  but  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 368  contains  funding  for  a 
dozen  or  more  unauthorized  programs. 
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That  Is  ample  reason  for  a  negative 
vote. 

Anothei  reason  for  a  no  vote  is  that 
we  really  do  not  know  what  Is  In  this 
bill.  The  committee  chairman  either 
cannot,  or  wlU  not.  teU  us.  We  know 
about  th€  Chicago  matter.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  other  "little  Chica- 
gos"  may  lurk  within  this  resolution. 

With  sq  little  Information,  a  no  vote 
Is  always  the  safest  course.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MnnsH).  !  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 317.  the  previous  question  is  con- 
sidered aA  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.        I 

The  joipt  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

D  1820 

MOTION  TO  RBCOmtn  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MIIiER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MI  jLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion?       J 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  CU  rk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mn.>ER  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
House  JolJit  Resolution  368  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  App  ropriations. 

The  SIEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  m^ion  to  recommit  was  reject 

ed. 

The  Sl'EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  )s  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 


resolutioi  i 
The   qi  lestlon 


was   taken;   and   the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  ippeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Wi  lLKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the   vote   on  the   grounds  that  a 
s  not  present  and  make  the 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


quorum 
point  of 
present. 
The   SPEAKER 


Evi- 


pro   tempore, 
dently  a  luorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  W  embers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  aid  there  were— yeas  261,  nays 
160,  not  roting  12,  as  follows: 


Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Honker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooka 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

HaU  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


[Roll  No. 

362] 

TEAS— 261 

Ackerman 

Anthony  . 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Berman 

Alexander 

Bateman 

BevlU 

Andrews  (K 

C)       BedeU 

Biaggl 

Annunzio 

BeUenson 

BlUey 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levlne 

Le  vitas 
Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Hammerschmldt  Obey 


Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shelby 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

stokes 

Stratton 

Swift 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wlieat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WllUams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlnn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AKl 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bethune 

Billrakls 

Bosco 


NAYS— 160 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

CtuTJer 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 


Coats 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

E>aub 

DeWine 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 


Dreler 

Durbln 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

Felghan 

Fields 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Levin 

Loeffler 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Regula 

Reid 

Ritter 

Roberts 


Roemer 

Roth 

Russo 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slljander 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whittaker 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Albosta  Martinez  Synar 

Coelho  Smith.  Robert  Towns 

Fowler  Solarz  Udall 

Heftel  Stark  Valentine 

D  1830 

Messrs.  CHANDLER.  MORRISON 
of  Washington,  FRANK,  BETHUNE, 
KOSTMAYER,  GEKAS,  BRITT, 
CONYERS.  LUKEN.  and  ZSCHAU. 
and  Ms.  KAPTUR  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  explain  a  vote 
on  roUcall  No.  357,  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation. 

I  fully  intended  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive but  was  erroneously  counted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  I  wish  this  correc- 
tion to  appear  in  the  permanent 
Record. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  permanent 
Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  SPONSOR  OF  H.R.  800 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
name  of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  800. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
yers)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY     RE- 
LATING  TO   PERSONAL  EXPLA- 
NATION OP  MEMBER 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Chair  so  I  can  get  a 
clarification   of   the   gentleman's   re- 
quest? 

He  requested  unanimous  consent, 
which  the  Chair  ordered,  and  I  had 
asked  to  be  recognized  under  a  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  did  not  correct  a  vote. 

Mr.  DAUB.  To  have  the  permanent 
Record  reflect  a  change  in  vote  or  to 
record  that  he  would  have  voted  dif- 
ferently? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
permanent  Record  will  only  carry  a 
statement  explaining  the  vote. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  Speaker  very 
much. 


al  Covmcil  of  Agricultural  Employers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  moving  to 
the  Grower-Shipper  Association.  His 
hands-on  experience  ranges  from  the 
fields  of  California  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  and  covers  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  issues  which  affect  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  central  California 
farmers. 

What  Dick's  record  cannot  recognize 
fully,  however,  is  his  unique  ability  to 
represent  those  farmers— by  nature  In- 
dependent, hard  working,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  a  strong  agriculture— and  to  keep 
the  vital  lines  of  communication  open. 
Dick  has  provided  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice from  California  agriculture  and  for 
those  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  State  who  are  dependent  on  this 
vital  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  Dick  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  future  success— as 
well  as  my  hope  and  belief  that  when 
we  need  his  wisdom  and  guidance  in 
the  future,  he  will  not  be  too  far  away. 


INCREASES     AND     DEFERRAI^- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-113) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Sept.  28,  1983.) 


D  1840 
TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  THORNTON 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  today 
to  Dick  Thornton,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation in  Salinas,  Calif.,  after  over  10 
years  of  service  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  my  district. 

Dick  Thornton's  record  reveals  a 
keen  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  Issues  important  to  California  ag- 
riculture. After  service  as  a  naval  avia- 
tor during  World  War  II,  Dick  worked 
with  Western  Growers  Association  in 
Los  Angeles,  California-Arizona  Farm 
Labor  Association  In  Fresno,  and  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Natlon- 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  FAMINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rise  with  my  col- 
leagues this  evening  in  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  holocaust. 

As  cochalrman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Baltic  and  Ukraine  and 
as  a  human  being  deeply  sympathetic 
with  the  concerns  of  Ukrainian  people 
the  world  over  for  the  tragedy  their 
ancestors  endured  I  rise  today. 

As  we  mark  this  Important  event 
and  remember  those  who  suffered 
untold  agony  and  deprivation,  let  us 
also  think  of  Ukrainians  today  who 
are  forced  to  live  under  totalitarian 
rule  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Their 
suffering  and  continued  struggle  for 
freedom  stands  as  a  monument  of 
strength  to  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
the  Ukrainian  nation. 

Names  such  as  Mykola  Rudenko, 
Myroslav  Marynovych,  Oles  Shev- 
chenko  incarcerated,  lives  broken,  re- 
siding in  Camp  No.  36  In  Perm  in  the 
RSFSR.  It  Is  to  these  people  and  to 
their  struggle  that  I  dedicated  my  re- 
marks today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  also  In  my 
remarks  the  English  language  Ukraini- 
an Weekly  which  has  devoted  many  a 
part  of  their  issues  this  year  to  cover- 
ing the  events  and  the  history  of  this 
famine  of  50  years  ago  and  I  salute  the 
Ukrainian  Weekly  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  editor  Roma  Sochan 
Hadzewycz. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
and  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  for  joining  me  to 
cosponsor  this  special  order. 


My  colleagues  this  century  has  been 
witness  to  gross  crimes  against  human- 
ity. And  the  terms  genocide,  holocaust 
appear  all  too  frequently  In  the  annals 
of  recent  history.  We  almost  take 
these  terms  for  granted. 

Ukrainians,  Jews,  Cambodians,  Af- 
ghans, and  others  have  all  been  and 
are  victims  of  the  wanton  destruction 
and  death  that  is  the  result  and  that 
are  results  of  totalitarian  government. 
As  a  nation  and  as  a  people  committed 
to  humaneness  amongst  people  It  Is 
our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  so  that 
such  barbaric  acts  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  occur  again. 

Throughout  Its  history  Ukraine  has 
been  the  breadbasket  for  central 
Europe  and  Russia.  The  Ukrainian 
farmer  was  one  of  the  most  Industri- 
ous farmers  In  the  world  and  his  work 
created  a  comfortable  life  for  his 
family  and  others.  And  the  sufficient 
supply  of  food  was  his  trademark.  The 
rich,  black  soU  of  the  Ukraine  has 
always  been  a  tempting  prize  for  in- 
vaders from  the  Mongols  in  the  12th 
century  to  the  Germans  several  dec- 
ades ago. 

In  all  cases  the  Invaders  were  even- 
tually repulsed  In  some  measure  by 
the  bravery  of  Ukrainians  individually 
and  imited  as  a  people. 

However,  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  state 
and  the  rise  to  leadership  of  Josef 
Stalin  gave  prominence  to  a  new  type 
of  enemy  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Viewing  Ukrainians  as  too  independ- 
ent and  coveting  for  his  own  control 
the  potential  of  their  rich  farmlan<is, 
Stalin  masterminded  and  orchestrated 
a  diabolical  way  to  wrest  control  of 
this  rich  land  and  then  destroy  the  in- 
dependence and  the  will  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

His  plan,  forced  collectivization, 
sought  to  bring  all  these  lands  under 
state  control.  And  in  the  bleak,  dark 
years  of  1932  and  1933  Stalin  used 
every  means  possible  to  deprive 
Ukrainians  of  their  harvests.  Armed 
thugs,  gangsters,  murderers,  reminis- 
cent of  Hitler's  special  guards,  the  SS, 
went  about  their  work,  went  about 
their  dirty  work.  They  stole,  de- 
stroyed, ruined  all  available  foods  in 
the  Ukraine  and  when  food  was  not 
brought  In  from  elsewhere  the  result 
was  predictable.  the  population 
starved. 

Now  msuiklnd  has  known  famine  In 
different  parts  of  the  world,  famine 
brought  about  by  war,  drought,  flood 
and  other  natural  disasters.  But  never 
and  nowhere  have  any  people  suffered 
so  devastating  a  famine  as  that  Inflict- 
ed as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  Soviet 
Government  against  the  Ulcrainian 
people  In  the  years  1932  and  1933. 

D  1850 

The  horror  of  millions  of  people 
dying  of  starvation  and  malnutrition 
while  available  food  was  being  taken 
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away  aril  being  exported  from  the 
Ukraine  Will  never  be  forgotten.  At  the 
time  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  caped  on  governments  to  force 
the  SovllBts  to  stop  their  continued 
starvatloi  and  famine  policy.  Howev- 
er, the  Soviet  Government  responded 
in  its  ujual  way,  no  different  from 
today:  it  ignored  the  outcry  of  world 
opinion. 

During  this  1-year  period,  over  7  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  perished.  It  took  the 
Nazis  5  years  to  destroy  6  million 
people,  ilsing  sophisticated  technolo- 
gy. It  took  the  Soviet  Government  1 
year  to  destroy  7  million  people.  Un- 
fortunately, this  holocaust  has  not  re- 
ceived t^e  attention  that  it  should, 
and  unfortunately,  while  the  Nazis 
were  defeated  and  while  their  works 
against  humanity  have  been  widely 
distributed  amd  communicated  and 
publlshe(  I,  this  particular  crime  is  less 
known.  Pew  people  except  scholars 
and  surv  vors  know  the  suffering,  the 
agony,  pK)ple  of  whole  villages  lying 
around  <  ying  from  hunger.  This  is  a 
story  thj  t  we  must  bring  to  the  world 
and  whj  I  consider  it  an  honor  to 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  those  7  mil- 
lion, on  1  lehalf  of  the  survivors  and  on 
behalf  o:  the  Ukrainian  nation  which 
suffers  mder  the  Soviet  yoke  yet 
today.  It  is  an  honor  to  participate  in 
the  man,'  events  that  will  occur  here 
and  arou  nd  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate  what  happened  50  years 
ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Soviet  I  nion  outdid  its  moral  twin, 
Nazi  Ger  many,  with  time  to  spare. 

Our  Niition  has  been  fortunate  that 
war,  sur-ender,  famine  has  not  been 
brought  to  our  shores  from  foreign 
powers,  [t  is  hard  for  Americans  to 
imagine  ;he  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  \VYlo  would  believe  that  a  gov- 
ernment would  have  a  policy  that 
would  fester  such  a  situation?  It  was 
hard  for  Americans  to  believe  that 
this  same  government  would  shoot 
down  an  unarmed  civilian  airliner  just 
a  few  sliort  weeks  ago.  But  I  think 
now  thev  believe  it.  It  is  hard  for  the 
America  1  people  to  believe  that  a 
policy  o  genocide  exists  against  the 
Afghan  )eople  to  this  very  day,  4  mil- 
lion fleiiing  the  country,  1  million 
dead.  It  is  hard  for  the  American 
people  t3  comprehend  that  a  govern- 
ment wo  uld  have  a  policy  of  such  bru- 
tality. Eut  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  and  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

In  the  Ukraine  50  years  ago,  the  old 
were  th;  first  to  feel  the  severity  of 
malnutr  tion  and  starvation. 

Their  tired  bodies,  as  a  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work,  slowly  deterio- 
rated irto  gaunt,  featureless  beings. 
They  wiJked  the  streets  and  roads  of 
the  cities  and  villages,  moving  almost 
without  motion  or  in  slow  motion, 
without  purpose,  and  dying  slowly, 
sometiDD  es  in  a  group,  usually  cold  and 


alone.  Death  caone  to  them  without 
any  dignity  and  without  any  justifica- 
tion and  agonizingly,  whole  vUlages 
that  at  one  time  were  thriving  centers 
of  activity  slowly  turned  into  aban- 
doned shells.  People  began  to  move  on 
in  search  of  food  and  away  from  the 
growing  groups  of  marauders  that 
would  attack  towns  and  villages  in 
gangs  and  kill  wantonly.  These  ma- 
rauders were  driven  to  such  depths  by 
hunger,  tind  they  were  many  times 
motivated  by  the  Stalinist  forces.  Men 
tried  in  vain  to  eke  out  some  existence 
and  to  defend  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies, but  slowly  they  began  to  lose 
their  strength  and  die.  This  left  then 
the  women  and  the  children.  There 
are  few  sights  more  beautiful  than  a 
mother  comforting  her  child,  and 
there  are  few  sights  more  shocking 
and  sad  than  a  mother  trying  to  pro- 
tect a  child  from  certain  death. 

The  children  perhaps  suffered  the 
worst  of  the  famine.  Their  eyes  sunk 
into  the  hollow  depths  of  their  skulls, 
their  stomachs  were  bloated  beyond 
description,  their  mournful  gaze 
searched  beseechingly  for  someone  to 
drop  a  few  kernels  of  grain  into  their 
cupped  hands.  For  some,  death  was 
quick;  but  for  others,  the  scars  and 
vivid  memories  would  be  something 
they  would  carry  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

There  are  stories  told  of  slaughter- 
houses that  would  buy  children  for 
the  purposes  of  killing  them  and  then 
selling  their  salted  meat  as  food  under 
the  guise  of  horse  meat.  One  can  only 
imagine  the  irony  of  a  mother  seeking 
food  for  her  surviving  famUy  and 
eating  meat  that  may  have  been  at 
one  time  her  child. 

These  are  incredibly  brutal  stories. 
But  they  must  be  known.  They  must 
be  known  by  the  American  people,  by 
all  free  people.  This  is  a  legacy  that 
lives  on  today.  And  if  one  is  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  perpetrators  of  this 
legacy,  one  must  understand  it  and  ac- 
knowledge it  in  detail.  There  are  sto- 
ries of  trains  racing  through  the 
Ukraine  with  their  curtains  drawn  so 
that  passengers  would  not  have  to  wit- 
ness the  sight  of  mothers  throwing 
half  dead  children  under  the  wheels  of 
the  train  to  grant  them  a  quick  death. 
There  are  stories  of  bodies  emaciated 
beyond  description  lying  on  the  streets 
and  roads,  left  to  die  alone. 

Memories  of  the  Ukrainian  famine 
should  haunt  every  civilized  man, 
woman,  and  child,  as  the  Holocaust 
against  the  Jews  and  other  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  haunt  the  memory  of 
man  today.  These  stories  should  not 
be  left  to  scholars  alone.  They  need  to 
be  told  in  schools  and  churches  so  that 
the  horrible  memory  may  in  some  way 
prevent  this  from  happening  again. 
And,  yes,  teach  the  survivors  and  the 
people  today  about  the  character  of 
the  perpetrators. 


No  people  should  have  to  suffer  the 
kinds  of  horrors  that  Ukrainians  did. 
Yet  despite  our  best  attempts,  the  best 
attempts  of  civilized  people  to  eradi- 
cate this  kind  of  barbarity,  it  still  con- 
tinues. As  we  speak,  Soviet  helicopter 
gunships  capable  of  spewing  8,000 
rounds  of  simmunition  a  minute  are  an 
instrument  used  in  the  destruction  of 
Afghanistan.  Everything  from  chemi- 
cals and  biological  weapons  to  small 
objects  that  appear  as  toys,  a  butter- 
fly, a  pin,  that  are  capable  of  blowing 
off  a  limb  of  some  small  curious  chUd 
in  order  to  keep  the  parents  at  home. 
This  is  what  the  Soviets  are  commit- 
ting today— another  genocide,  another 
holocaust  perpetrated  against  the 
Afghan  people. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  this  country:  Will  we  some  day 
stand  at  this  podium,  before  this 
august  body,  and  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  some  Afghan  hol- 
ocaust? Or  will  we  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  today  and  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done?  Will  we  ignore  them,  as 
we  did  the  Ukrainians?  Or  will  we  give 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  same  people  who  perpetrated 
the  Ukrainian  holocaust? 

For  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
extend  some  things  I  have  learned  in 
our  own  hemisphere  about  another 
genocide  that  is  being  committed.  In 
the  country  of  Nicaragua  the  Miskito 
Indians  are  facing  genocide  at  the 
hands  of  the  totalitarian  Sandinistas. 
The  Sandinista  regime,  backed  mili- 
tarily and  financially  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Soviet  international  fighting  force 
consisting  of  Vietnamese,  North  Kore- 
ans, Czechs,  Bulgarians,  and  Cubans, 
are  using  virtually  every  method  they 
can  to  destroy  the  spirit  and  independ- 
ence and  bring  the  Miskito  Indians 
into  submission. 

D  1900 

Of  259  churches,  162  have  been 
closed,  59  burned  to  the  ground,  whole 
villages  devastated  and  the  people  re- 
located into  concentration  camps, 
many  of  whom  are  starving  the  way 
Ukrainians  starved  50  years  ago. 

Again,  I  ask  my  colleagues:  Will  we 
stand  up  and  help  or  will  we  examine 
it  from  afar  and  watch  it  all  happen? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
a  brave  people.  We  honor  them  today 
and  share  in  their  tragedy.  But  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  they  are  one 
people  who  wUl  not  give  in  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  national  identity.  At- 
tempts at  Sovietization,  Russianiza- 
tion.  Russifying  them,  have  all  but 
failed  because  of  the  strength  of  their 
culture  and  their  desire  to  pass  on 
their  rich  history  and  tradition  to 
their  children. 

This  year  has  been  set  aside  as  an 
entire  year  of  commemoration  and  it 


is  all  fitting  and  proper  that  Congress 
recognizes  this  event  and  uses  its 
wisdom  to  help  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  events.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  events  of  this 
kind,  one  of  which  will  occur  this 
Sunday  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
there  will  be  a  major  demonstration  of 
XJkrainian-Americans  coming  from  all 
over  the  country,  speeches,  and  then  a 
march  on  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

As  long  as  a  free  Ukraine  exists  in 
our  hearts,  hope  for  a  free  Ukrainian 
nation  remains  a  reality.  This  is  a 
struggle  I,  for  one,  accept  and  I  wel- 
come the  participation  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  Members  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  special  order  and  com- 
mend their  contributions. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man on  his  remarks  and  certainly  join 
with  him  in  the  statements.  I  think 
they  are  very  appropriate  for  this 
time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    RITTER.    I    yield   to   my   col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RITTER)  for  his  state- 
ments this  evening  and  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
would  also  like  to  make  the  following 
brief  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet-perpetrated 
genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
the  1930's  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
tragically,  Russia's  reprehensible 
action  has  gone  completely  unpun- 
ished and  virtually  unrecorded  by  his- 
torians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  we  are  here 
this  evening— to  set  the  record 
straight,  to  let  the  world  know  that 
America  has  not  forgotten  the  plight 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  then  or  now. 
Led  by  our  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined Ukrainian-American  communi- 
ty, the  people  of  Delaware  are  plan- 
ning a  series  of  events  to  solemnly 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  famine  in  the  Ukraine.  Theu-  ef- 
forts and  energy  should  be  applauded. 
October  9  through  16  in  Delaware 
has  been  declared  Ukrainian  Famine 
WeeL.  On  October  13,  the  University 
of  Delaware  is  hosting  a  special  sym- 
posium on  Stalinist  genocide— a  sym- 
posium in  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
participating.  On  October  16,  a  special 
ecumenical  service  will  be  conducted 


at  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Wilmington. 

In  just  a  few  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
150  of  my  constituents  will  join  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  in  coming  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  participate  in  a 
commemorative  vigil  for  the  victims  of 
the  Soviets'  unspeakable  atrocities  in 
the  Ukraine.  Among  the  activities 
planned  for  the  October  2  vigil  are  a 
rally  and  a  march  on  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  continue 
to  resist  the  yoke  of  Soviet  totalitari- 
anism. The  world  must  never  forget 
the  horrible  crimes  inflicted  on  these 
brave  people  five  decades  ago,  or  their 
courageous  resistance  in  the  years 
that  have  followed. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  commemorates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  pandemic  famine  in 
the  Ukraine. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  this 
tragedy,  which  claimed  over  7  million 
lives  during  1932  and  1933,  was  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  official  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  Stalinist  era. 

The  Ukraine  has  been  known  tradi- 
tionally as  the  breadbasket  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  a  supreme  irony  that  this 
region,  in  particular,  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  such  devastating  starva- 
tion. While  the  term  "genocide"  has 
been  used  somewhat  indiscriminately 
in  modem  times,  the  mass  annihila- 
tion of  an  ethnic  population  on  such  a 
scale,  through  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  purposeful  neglect,  certainly 
would  seem  to  fit  that  definition. 

Ukrainians  are  the  most  numerous 
of  non-Russian  elements  of  the  Soviet 
population  and  have  a  distinct  cultural 
and  intellectual  identity.  Ukrainian  ef- 
forts to  preserve  their  own  unique 
ethnic  heritage  have  been  met  with  re- 
sistance and  repression  by  the  Soviet 
authorities— including  such  measures 
as  deportation  to  slave  labor  camps, 
destruction  of  churches,  religious  per- 
secution, and  even  death. 

The  Ukrainian  yearning  for  cultural 
and  spiritual  freedom  is  a  testament  to 
the  human  spirit,  which  still  survives 
amid  adversity.  It  is  a  spirit— and  an 
inspiration— which  Americans  espe- 
cially admire,  as  they  commemorate 
the  inexplicable  suffering  of  an  entire 
nation.* 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
decades  ago,  Nikita  Khrushchev  de- 
clared "We  will  bury  you."  His  com- 
ment distills  in  chilling  terms  the  goal 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  serves  better 
than  any  other  public  statement  as  an 
illustration  of  the  thinking  of  an  evil 
empire  bent  on  imperial  conquest  and 
totalitarian  domination. 

When  I  hear  such  such  bald  state- 
ments of  intent  from  our  sworn  en- 
emies. I  am  reminded  of  none  other 
than   "Mein    Kampf,"    Adolf   Hitler's 


own  blueprint  for  world  conquest.  The 
parliaments  of  Europe  chose  to  ignore 
his  warnings  and  we  were  nearly  en- 
gulfed by  Nazism  before  we  rallied  our 
will  and  our  might  to  defeat  it. 

The  question  we  must  now  ask  in 
this  chamber  is  how  many  reminders 
we  will  need  bedore  we  awaken  to  the 
inherent  danger  of  Soviet-brand  com- 
munism, an  atheistic  philosophy  with- 
out regard  for  human  rights,  or 
indeed,  for  human  life  itself. 

We  received  a  fresh  reminder  of  the 
despicable  barbarism  of  the  Soviet  irti- 
perialists  on  September  1,  when  an  un- 
armed commercial  airliner  was  shot 
down,  snuffing  out  269  lives.  This 
atrocity  is  added  to  the  ringing  re- 
minders we  have  received  of  late  from 
Afghanistar,  from  Poland,  from  Nica- 
ragua, and  Cambodia.  The  cruelties  of 
communism  are  very  much  with  us. 

Today,  we  offer  a  reminder  of  a  har- 
rowing event  that  happened  50  years 
ago,  a  forerunner  and  a  harbinger  of 
current  atrocities.  1  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  Ukrainian  men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  systematically 
starved  by  revolutionary  butchers  in 
the  name  of  Stalin. 

Alexander  Motyl,  writing  in  the 
August  1983,  American  Spectator, 
called  the  Ukrainian  catastrophe  one 
of  the  20th-century's  prime  examples 
of  mass  destruction.  An  eyewitness 
report  by  Christian  Science  Monitor 
correspondent  William  Henry  Cham- 
ber lin  said  that  the  famine  "was  not 
hardship,  or  privation,  or  distress,  or 
food  shortage,  but  stark,  outright 
famine,  with  its  victims  counted  in 
millions." 

But  the  Ukrainian  famine  was  not 
only  a  stark  tragedy,  it  is  also  an 
object  lesson  about  the  excesses  of 
Soviet-brand  communism.  For  horror 
of  horrors,  the  Ukrainian  famine  was 
not  a  natural  disaster,  but  a  man-made 
holocaust,  in  short,  it  was  genocide. 

The  Ukrainian  famine  was  a  deliber- 
ate political  act  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
Just  as  the  Nazis  resorted  to  genocide 
as  a  tool  of  conquest,  so  too  did  the 
Soviet  Communists  turn  to  mass  star- 
vation as  a  blunt  instrument  in  their 
ongoing  plot  to  destroy  the  Ukraine  as 
an  independent  state  and  culture. 

The  independent  Ukraine,  its  fertile 
wheat  fields,  its  proud  peasantry,  its 
deep-felt  Eastern  Orthodox  faith,  its 
language,  its  literature,  and  its  cul- 
ture—all stood  as  an  affront  to  Stalin 
and  his  imperialist  henchmen.  Prom 
their  hatred  and  their  greed  came  this 
despicable  and  craven  act  that  took 
the  lives  of  7  million  innocent  people. 
I  have  sponsored  a  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  Ill)  which  would  reflect  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  issued  in  mournful  com- 
memoration of  the  great  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  in  the  year  1933.  Together 
with  this  proclamation  would  be 
issued  a  warning  that  the  continued 
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enslavement  of  the  Uliralnlan  nation, 
and  othQr  non-Russian  nations  as  well, 
constitutes  a  threat  to  world  peace.  Fi- 
nally, my  resolution  would  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  memorial  or  other  of- 
ficial mians  by  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  could  express  their 
sorrow  tor  the  fallen  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  their  support  of  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  national  independence. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of 
this  vlUU  resolution.  It  is  time  that 
each  an^  every  American  reflected  on 
such  defds.  It  is  time  we  asked  what 
kind  of  regime  would  reduce  its  own 
bread  basket  to  a  barren  wasteland. 
What  kind  of  mentality  would  liqui- 
date a  nation  in  the  name  of  a  Social- 
ist future  and  destroy  a  people  In  the 
name  of  progress.  We  must  answer 
these  qijestions  before  we  can  make 
decision!  about  the  course  of  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy.* 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker]  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Don  Ritter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania an  d  the  Honorable  Gerald  Solo- 
mon of  lew  York,  for  scheduling  this 
special  order  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  great  man- 
made  fa  nine  In  the  Ukraine. 

After  ive  decades,  the  moral  and  po- 
litical televance  of  the  Ukrainian 
genocid^  is  stronger  than  ever.  We 
must  urderstand  that  what  the  great 
famine  represents  to  the  American 
people  (ind  to  people  throughout  the 
world.  \i  the  barbaric  extermination  of 
an  inde  jendent-spirited  people— their 
culture  and  their  national  heritage— 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  polit- 
ical hotnogeny  of  a  brutal  Soviet 
regime. 

The  fi  ee  world  has  witnessed  repeat- 
ed expri  (ssions  of  the  Soviets'  commit- 
ment to  imposing  its  system  of  govern- 
ment, ideology,  and  culture  on  sover- 
eign states.  The  subjugation  of  East- 
em  Eur  ape  and  the  invasions  of  Hun- 
gary, C2  echoslavakia,  and  Afghanistan 
are  but  a  few  episodes.  However,  the 
sheer  a  rocity  of  the  great  famine.  In 
which  m  average  of  10.000  men, 
women,  and  children  died  each  day, 
makes  t  le  willful  extermination  of  the 
Ukraini  in  people  a  leading  symbol  of 
the  Sov  ets'  blatant  disregard  for  basic 
human  -ights. 

Mr.  Si  )eaker,  it  is  no  surprise  that  all 
37  men  bers  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  he  Helsinki  Accords  are  either 
in  priso  ns,  labor  camps,  internal  exile. 
or  have  been  deported  by  the  Soviets 
for  their  support  for  human  rights. 
May  w<  make  this  commemoration  of 
past  ati  ocities  imposed  on  the  Ukraini- 
an people  a  step  toward  bringing  na- 
tional a  ttention  to  the  continuing  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  not  only  in 
the  U  j-aine,  but  throughout  the 
Soviet    Jnion.  We  can  only  hope  and 


pray  that  someday,  these  brave  men 
and  women  will  again  be  free.» 
•  tMr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  great  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  and  express  my  concern  for 
those  people  living  in  the  Ukraine  who 
still  dream  of  one  day  recovering  their 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

This  anniversary  marks  a  cruel  epi- 
sode in  history.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this 
tragic  episode. 

On  January  22.  1918.  Ukraine  pro- 
claimed its  full  and  unqualified  inde- 
pendence after  some  250  years  of  Rus- 
sian domination.  Despite  their  initial 
recognition  of  this  Independence  the 
Soviet  Government  launched  an 
armed  aggression  against  Ukraine, 
thus  initiating  the  Russo-Ukrainlan 
War,  which  lasted  from  1917  to  1920. 
Ukraine  was  conquered  and  a  puppet 
Communist  government  was  imposed 
by  Moscow  on  Ukraine. 

In  1932  and  1933  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  collectivize  all  of  its  agri- 
cultural lands.  This  move  met  wide- 
spread resistance  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially  in  Ukraine. 
The  independent-minded  Ukrainian 
people  resisted  the  brutal  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  over  their 
lands.  To  break  the  indomitable  wiU  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  the  Soviets  con- 
fiscated all  wheat  and  foodstuff  and 
forced  famine  on  the  populace.  Over  7 
million  Ukrainians  died  from  this 
Soviet-enforced  famine. 

Tragically,  because  of  the  Soviet-im- 
posed news  blackout  and  subsequent 
Soviet  efforts  to  prevent  the  mention 
of  this  famine  anywhere,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  unaware  of  this  heinous 
crime  against  humanity. 

By  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  the  great  famine  in  Ukraine  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  7  million  victims  and 
the  cause  they  gave  their  lives  for.  We 
are  also  demonstrating  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  that  we  share  their 
desire  to  become  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation. 

Recognizing  the  important  historical 
significance  of  the  great  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  of  1933  and  the  continued  en- 
slavement of  non-Russian  nations 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
111.  This  resolution  would  cite  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  the  Ukraine 
famine  of  1933.  issue  a  proclamation 
commemorating  this  tragedy,  issue  a 
warning  to  the  Soviets  that  their  con- 
tinued enslavement  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  as  well  as  other  non-Russian 
nations  constitutes  a  threat  to  world 
peace  and  harmonious  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
resolution  would  also  manifest  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  shares  their  as- 


pirations for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

In  addition.  I  have  also  cosponsored 
H.R.  3993.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
special  commission  to  study  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  great  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1933.  The  commission 
would  meet  for  3  to  6  months  and  its 
purpose  would  be  to  increase  people's 
knowledge  of  the  great  famine,  docu- 
ment its  history  for  the  first  time,  and 
foster  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  system  as  it  relates  to  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  other  non- 
Russian  people  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  important  that  we  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  great 
famine  in  the  Ukraine.  By  doing  so  we 
display  our  great  concern  and  unbend- 
ing support  for  all  captive  nations 
throughout  the  world  that  so  coura- 
geously seek  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation.« 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
1  month  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  shot 
down  an  unarmed  passenger  airplane 
with  269  innocent  people  on  board.  As 
Americans,  and  members  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  we  can  never  forget  thiis  act 
of  coldblooded  murder  by  the  Soviets. 
We  can  also  never  forget  the  Soviets' 
other  acts  of  atrocity  throughout  his- 
tory, such  as  the  invasions  of  Hunga- 
ry. Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan; 
the  total  control  of  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries;  the  persecution  of 
religious  beliefs;  and  the  sending  of  in- 
nocent people  to  forced  labor  camps. 
But  what  may  well  be  the  worst  act  of 
brutality  and  violation  of  human 
rights  by  the  Soviets  is  the  man-made 
famine  in  Ukraine  that  took  the  lives 
of  over  7  million  Ukrainians. 

Today.  Congress  is  recognizing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  great  famine, 
one  of  the  most  horrifying  acts  in  his- 
tory, yet  one  of  the  least  known  acts 
of  Soviet  communism.  This  reflection 
on  Soviet  morality  shows  clearly  to 
what  lengths  they  will  go  to  insure 
their  power  and  what  little  respect 
they  have  for  value  of  human  life. 

Approximately  10,000  men,  women, 
and  children  died  every  day  in  1932 
and  1933  in  history's  only  man-in- 
duced famine  in  an  area  called  the 
breadbasket  of  Europe.  It  was  an 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
break  the  will  of  the  independent 
minded  and  nationally  conscious 
Ukrainian  people.  The  Soviets  forced 
all  Ukrainian  farmers  to  turn  their 
grain  over  to  the  Government,  which 
was  then  exported  or  sent  to  other 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  prevented  anyone  from 
bringing  food  into  the  Ukraine,  nor 
would  they  allow  the  starving  to  leave. 
This  act  of  inhumanity  was  used  to 
insure  a  Russianized  Soviet  state, 
which  could  then  control  those  whom 
they  viewed  as  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  the  ambitions  of  the  Government. 


Sadly,  Soviet  behavior  has  not 
changed  in  these  50  years  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  fact.  As  with 
the  downing  of  the  Korean  airliner, 
the  Soviet  authorities  at  first  denied 
their  actions,  and  then  after  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  Government  defended  their  terri- 
ble deed.  On  this  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  great 
famine,  and  in  specisd  recognition  to 
all  Ukrainian  Americans,  we  have  a 
duty  to  remind  aU  Americans  that  In- 
humane Soviet  behavior  has,  indeed, 
not  changed  in  all  these  50  years.* 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  participate  in 
today's  special  order  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Famine  tn  the  Ukraine. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  this  artificially 
created  famine,  which  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  7  million  Ukrainians,  re- 
mains untU  today  largely  unrecog- 
nized. It  Is  Insulting  to  the  survivors 
and  a  reprehensible  blot  on  our  collec- 
tive conscience. 

An  act  of  horror  such  as  this— 
whether  it  occurs  5,  50,  or  500  years 
ago,  will  continue  to  enforce  the  influ- 
ence of  its  depravity  upon  us  until  we, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  society,  ac- 
knowledge, condemn,  and  learn  from 

it. 

As  the  Impact  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  Is  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  from  one  people 
upon  another,  we  must  confront  our- 
selves and  our  history  as  we  ask, 
"What  price  silence?  What  price  indif- 
ference?" With  each  technological  ad- 
vance, the  potential  for  horror  in- 
creases, and  the  cost  to  humanity  esca- 
lates beyond  our  comprehension. 

We  must  not  allow  the  memory  of 
the  anguish  and  suffering  contained  in 
such  a  tragedy  to  fade  out  of  our 
minds,  for  there  are  those  for  whom 
the  pain  is  seared  onto  their  hearts. 
This  memory  is  our  only  shield,  our 
best  defense  against  repetition.  Let  us 
resolve  together  that  we  will  remem- 
ber those  victims  of  the  Great  Famine 
of  the  Ukraine  by  exercising  constant 
vigilance— a  vigilance  that  will  assure 
that  such  a  tragedy  can  never  reoccur 
anywhere  on  this  Earth.* 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  today  with  members  of 
the  Uki-ainian-Amerlcan  community 
and  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Cori- 
gress  to  commemorate  the  50th  arml- 
versary  of  the  Great  Famine  in  the 
Ukraine.  1932-33.  This  famine  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  famines  in  history 
because  it  was  not  the  result  of  natu- 
ral causes— bad  weather,  poor  seed,  or 
drought— but  was  instead  marunade. 
caused  by  the  Soviet  Government 
which  was  then  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Stalin. 

An  estimated  7  million  Ukranian 
peasants  died  as  a  result  of  Stalin's  ef- 
forts to  collectivize  the  agricultural 
economy  and  to  crush  the  nationally 


conscious  Ukrainian  people.  We  gather 
here  today  so  as  not  to  forget  this  In- 
famous famine  of  genocide. 

One  scarcely  needs  an  example  of 
Soviet  brutality  or  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's disregard  for  human  dignity, 
freedom,  or  even  hiunan  life.  The 
recent,  unconscionable  attack  on  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007,  still  fresh 
In  our  minds  and  In  the  newspaper 
headlines,  reveals  the  dangerously 
paranoid  and  violent  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Commemoration  of  the 
Great  Famine  serves  another  purpose, 
and  that  Is  to  bring  this  horrible  chap- 
ter in  Soviet  history  to  light. 

As  is  the  usual  practice,  the  Soviets 
denied  the  existence  of  the  famine; 
and  the  misery  in  the  Ukraine  coun- 
tryside did  not  receive  much  attention 
from  the  Western  press.  Around  the 
world  the  years  1932-33  were  grim  as 
nations  slid  Into  the  Great  Depression 
and  fascism  rose  in  Europe.  But  those 
years  were  deadly  in  the  Ukraine. 
People  did  not  only  starve  to  death, 
but  weakened  by  hunger,  fell  prey  to  a 
number  of  diseases— pnevunonla. 
typhus,  tuberculosis. 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  In 
the  Ukraine  comes  into  sharp  focus 
with  the  statistics  on  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation between  the  years  1926  and 
1939.  WhUe  the  total  population  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Increased  by  15.7  percent 
during  that  period,  the  population  of 
the  Ukraine  actually  decreased  by 
almost  10  percent  over  the  same 
period.  The  population  was  literally 
decimated. 

We  seek  here  to  honor  those  7  mil- 
lion people  who  died  50  years  ago.  and 
to  express  support  for  Ukrainian- 
Americans  in  this  country  and  abroad 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  this  famine  to 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  seek  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  oppression  and 
violence  against  the  peoples  under 
their  domination.  We  must  commemo- 
rate the  Great  Famine  and  honor  the 
dead  so  we  can  know  the  truth  of  what 
really  happened  and  make  sure  that  it 
never  happens  again.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  body  must  turn  to  past 
events  In  order  to  crystallize  present 
situations.  Today  our  thoughts  turn  to 
conmiemoration  of  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1933.  an  artificial  famine 
perpetuated  against  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  the  Communist  domination 
of  Joseph  Stalin.  I  want  to  thank  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Don  Ritter.  for  calling 
today's  special  order.  Recounting  the 
deaths  of  so  many  men.  women,  and 
children  by  starvation  in  order  to 
export  the  grain  they  had  harvested, 
is  a  clear  example  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  go  to  any  lengths,  Including 
the  decimation  of  its  own  citizens.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

Because  Stalin  wanted  to  Insure  In- 
dustrialization, as  well  as  collectiviza- 


tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  conscious 
plan  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian  people 
of  the  fnilts  of  their  labor  was  carried 
out.  Soon.  Stalin  knew  that  his  hei- 
nous plan  was  working,  since  statistics 
later  showed  that  while  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  populace  was  increasing,  that  of 
the  Ukraine  decreased  dramatically, 
fully  10  percent  within  13  years.  In 
conjunction  with  this  starvation  plan 
was  the  intent  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  this  stan'atlon  from  becoming 
known  outside  the  region. 

We  see  parallels  today,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  commits  an  atrocity 
against  269  iimocent  passengers  of  a 
civilian  airliner,  yet  does  not  Inform 
its  own  citizenry  of  the  facts.  Such 
blatant  Inhvmianlty  must  be  spoken 
out  against  as  time  and  again  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  us  its  brutal  face. 
The  50th  year  of  commemoration  of 
the  famine  is  the  center  of  legislation, 
that  I  cosponsored,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  111,  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Fish).  I 
am  pleased  that  this  measure,  as  well 
as  the  special  order  we  are  conducting 
today,  are  among  the  reminders  the 
world  has  of  Soviet  actions.  History 
does  not  forget,  and  the  thousands  of 
individuals  who  will  gather  on  Sunday 
at  the  Washington  Monument  have 
not  forgotten  either.  This  mass  rally 
has  been  called  so  that  everyone  In 
our  Nation  can  be  witness  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  unspeakable  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  50  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
attend  that  demonstration  If  they  are 
able,  so  that  together  we  might  speak 
out  against  both  past  and  present  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  deliberately  put 
to  death  over  7  million  Ukrainians  by 
starvation.  This  needless  slaughter  is 
the  only  example  of  manmade  famine 
In  history.  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  abhorlng  this  and  other  dastardly 
acts  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  Korean  airline  incident  is  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Appropriately,  there 
has  been  much  outcry  from  the  Inci- 
dent, yet  little  attention  has  ever  been 
paid  to  the  slaughter  of  Ukralnlsuis  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  years 
1932-33.  Stalin  used  the  famine  to  col- 
lectivize Soviet  agriculture,  to  destroy 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  independ- 
ence and  to  make  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  fully  Russian  state. 

Stalin  perpetrated  this  murder  by 
expropriating  all  of  the  foodstuffs  of 
the  peasants.  Grain  was  either  sold  on 
the  international  market  or  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  set  up  checkpoints  to  insure 
that  no  food  entered  the  Ukraine  and 
that  no  one  left  the  area. 
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Fifty  y  ears  later  the  world  still  does 
not  fioUy  realize  or  comprehend  this 
tragedy,  which  In  magnitude  ap- 
proacheal  that  of  the  Jewish  Holocaust 
or  the  (tambodlan  massacre.  Yet  we 
can  take  the  time  to  remember  those 
who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  on  this  50th  anniversary 
of  the  fa  nine. 

Let  ths  anniversary  serve  as  a  re- 
minder $  the  inhumanity  of  the  Sta- 
linist goiieniment  and  of  its  successors 
and  realize  incidents  like  the  Ukraini- 
an holoc  lust  and  the  murder  of  269  in- 
nocent people  aboard  the  Korean  air- 
liner are  unfortunately,  not  accidents. 

We  oin  Ukrainian  Americans 
throughout  our  country  in  grim  re- 
membrance on  this  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  famine.  Our  hope  is 
that  its  :  ecognltion  will  help  all  of  us 
to  work  oward  the  establishment  of  a 
world  ^  here  the  preservation  of 
human  r  ghts  is  our  highest  priority.* 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon),  and  many 
others  f^r  this  week  of  September  25 
to  Octottr  2.  1983,  in  commemoration 
of  the  U  trainian  man-made  famine  of 
1933. 

During  this  incredible  famine  holo- 
caust, over  7  million  Ukrainians  were 
deliberately  starved  to  death  by  the 
Soviet  Crovemment  in  an  effort  to 
crush  Ukrainian  nationalism  and 
break  d>wn  Ukrainian  resistance  to 
collectivi  sation. 

It  Is  cr  tical  that  we  mark  this  event 
now,  th?  50th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  tiolocaust.  Accounts  of  the 
famine,  despite  eyewitnesses  from 
many  countries,  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  Western  publica- 
tions. Aji  Americans,  we  must  act  to 
inform  snd  educate  the  millions  that 
know  lit:le  or  nothing  of  this  silent 
genocide  denied  at  first  by  the  Soviets 
and  latei  covered  up  weakly.  We  must 
jilso  tak  (  this  time  to  remember  the 
thousant  Is  of  Ukrainian  citizens  still  in 
the  Ukiaine,  and  countless  others 
through  out  the  world  still  suffering 
imprisorment  and  other  punishment 
at  the  lands  of  dictatorial  govern- 
ments. 

I  supp  )rt  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 111  in  honor  and  remembrance  of 
the  gen(»cide  victims  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  I  uige  aU  others  to  do  the  same. 
By  helpng  to  disseminate  the  truth 
about  tills  almost  forgotten  tragedy, 
we  will  each  be  performing  an  out- 
standing and  deserved  service  for 
hirnian  i  Lghts  everywhere.* 

•  Mr.  D  :nGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  plea  led  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
concem(  d  citizens  throughout  the 
world  in  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversar  r  of  the  great  famine. 

In  193  2  and  1933,  the  Soviet  Union 
mercilessly  imposed  a  devastating 
famine  >ipon  the  Ukraine.  Over  7  mil- 
lion Ukiainians  died  as  a  consequence 
of  this  cruel   and   abhorrent  act  of 


genocide.  This  famine,  imposed  on  an 
Innocent  people,  is  reflective  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  total  disregard  for  the 
value  of  human  life,  which  is  observed 
even  today. 

1  believe  it  is  fitting,  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  suffering  and  starvation  of 
millions  of  Ukrainian  people,  to  recog- 
nize the  ongoing  struggle  for  freedom 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  throughout 
the  world.  As  free  Americans,  let  us 
join  them  in  the  fight  for  justice,  lib- 
erty, and  the  freedom  of  all  hiunan- 
kind.« 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  cruelest  episodes  in  Ukrain- 
ian history— the  great  famine.  More 
than  7  million  Ukrainians  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  Stalin's  effort  to  break 
the  will  of  this  proud  and  independent 
people. 

As  the  Representative  of  some  4,000 
Ukrainian  Americans,  the  largest  pop- 
ulation of  this  ethnic  group  in  New 
York  City,  I  am  well  aware  that  few 
families  have  been  left  untouched  by 
this  shameful  episode. 

The  great  famine  was  not  a  natural 
disaster.  It  was  a  deliberte  attempt  by 
the  Soviet  regime  to  accomplish,  by 
starvation  and  disease,  what  the  politi- 
cal process  could  not  achieve. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this  House 
take  time  out  today  to  make  sure  that 
the  world  does  not  forget  what  hap- 
pened in  1933.  Only  by  remembering 
injustice  and  cruelty  can  we  work  ef- 
fectively for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  to  rise  today  to  salute  the 
brave  Ukrainian  people  on  the  50th 
aruiiversary  of  the  great  famine.  It  is 
most  important  that  this  artificially  in- 
duced famine  that  killed  millions  of 
Ukrainian  workers  and  peasants  be  re- 
membered as  another  example  of 
Soviet  atrocities  against  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
tragic  events  that  took  place  in  the 
Ukraine  during  1932  and  1933.  But  the 
tragedy  of  the  Ukraine  really  began  in 
1922,  when  the  Russian  Communists 
brutally  snuffed  out  4  years  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence  by  taking  control  of 
the  Ukraine. 

From  1923  to  1930,  the  Ukrainian 
people  struggled  to  maintain  their 
ethnic  identity  and  strong  feelings  of 
independent  nationalism.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  their  Soviet  rulers,  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  able  to  make 
some  great  strides.  The  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage became  the  official  language  of 
the  region  and  Ukrainian  literature 
flourished.  In  effect,  Ukrainian  na- 
tional culture  and  identify  was  at  its 
peak. 

But  it  was  in  1932  and  1933  that 
Stalin  utilized  food  as  a  weapon  to  de- 
stroy the  Ukrainian's  quest  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  Ukrainian 
peasantry  was  chosen  as  the  principal 


target  for  its  strong  resistance  to  the 
Russian's  enforced  collectivization  of 
agricultural  programs.  Stalin  placed 
unrealistically  high  grain  quotas  on 
the  Ukrainian  farmers  to  produce 
from  areas  where  fields  were  mostly 
unproductive.  When  the  farmers  could 
not  meet  those  quotas,  as  punishment, 
he  ordered  the  confiscation  of  their 
crops,  leaving  them  facing  certain 
death  from  hunger. 

Entire  families  were  thrown  out  of 
their  homes  and  forced  to  live  in 
fields.  Those  suspected  of  stealing 
food  were  shot  on  the  spot.  While  all 
this  was  taking  place,  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  keep  the  tragic  situation  a 
secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
barring  newsmen  from  the  Ukraine 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  estimated  8  million 
Ukrainians  died  as  a  result  of  the 
Soviet-created  famine.  It  was  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in 
modern  history  and  it  was  an  event 
that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  causes  and 
the  results  of  the  great  famine  in  the 
Ukraine.  This  commission  would  pro- 
vide the  first  full  accounting  of  the 
great  famine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Soviet  down- 
ing of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  is  a 
current  reminder  that  the  Russians 
have  not  changed  their  tactics  in  their 
relationship  with  the  free  world.  The 
deaths  of  those  269  passengers  aboard 
that  flight  is  a  warning  to  us  all  that 
a,s  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con 
cerned,  not  very  much  has  changed 
since  the  murder  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians  during  the  great  famine.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago,  Ukraine 
suffered  possibly  the  most  devastating 
manmade  famine  in  history.  Six  mil- 
lion Ulu°ainians  died  as  a  result  of  Sta- 
lin's order  to  have  Ukrainian-grown 
food  requisitioned  to  other  districts  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Stalin's  decimation  of  the  Ukrainian 
peasantry  was  part  of  his  attempt  to 
completely  strip  Ukraine  of  its  fragile 
claim  on  independence.  Yet  today,  two 
generations  later,  Ukraine's  sovereign 
spirit  remains  very  much  alive  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  the  50  miUion  that 
still  reside  there,  but  also  among 
people  around  the  world  whose  herit- 
age is  distinctly  Ukrainian. 

During  this  year,  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  famine,  Ukrainian  Americans 
are  focusing  worldwide  attention  on 
this  tragedy  so  that  an  event  of  this 
kind  may  never  happen  again.  I  am 
proud  to  recognize  their  effort,  and  I 
hope  that  their  proud  and  free  tradi- 
tion, shared  by  so  many  across  the 
world,  can  someday  be  replanted  in  its 
own  soil.* 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  the  50th  an- 
niversary   of    the    genocidal    famine 
which  occurred  in  the  Ukraine  from 
1932-33.  The  famine  resulted  in  the 
death  of  at  least  6  million  Ukrainians; 
50  years  ago,  Joseph  Stalin  annoimced 
the  collectivization  of  agriculture,  and 
set  out  to  implement  this  plaji  with 
particular    ruthlessness    toward    the 
peasant  farming  communities  of  the 
Ukraine.  If  the  peasant  had  produced 
only  enough  for  his  own  subsistence, 
leaving  none  for  the  state,  local  en- 
forcement under  the  orders  of  Stalin, 
took  away  their  grain,  and  kept  it  for 
state  use.  In  short,  all  food  in  the 
peasant's  possession  was  requisitioned 
by  authorities.  Food  was  available  in 
the  cities,  but  the  army  and  police 
kept  starving  peasants  from  entering 
them.  State  agents  removed  the  last 
sacks  of  grain  from  the  bams  of  peas- 
ant farmers.  Those  who  resisted  the 
seizure  of  food  were  immediately  de- 
ported to  Siberia. 

As  a  result  of  Stalin's  actions,  a  mass 
famine  came  about  and  in  conse- 
quence, over  6  million  men,  women, 
and  children  in  Ukraine  died  of 
hunger. 

The  famine  can  be  blamed  quite 
flatly  on  Stalin.  The  crop  in  1932  was 
about  12  percent  below  average.  This 
was  far  from  being  famine  level.  But 
State  procurements  of  food  from  the 
peasantry  were  up  by  44  percent.  The 
result  was,  and  could  not  have  been 
other  than,  large  scale  starvation.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  history  of  a 
Durely  marmiade  famine. 

It  is  also  the  only  major  famine 
whose  very  existence  was  ignored  or 
denied  by  the  Soviet  governmental  au- 
thorities, and  even  to  a  large  degree, 
successfully  concealed  from  world  opin- 
ion. The  Soviet  authorities,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  let  through  only  one  acci- 
dental admission  to  creating  the 
famine— an  accusation  that  members 
of  the  People's  Conunissariat  of  Agri- 
culture then  on  trial  for  sabotage,  had 
used  their  positions  to  "create  a 
famine  in  the  country."  The  Ukrainian 
President  Petrosky  told  a  Western  cor- 
respondent that  millions  were  dying. 
Thirty  years  later,  there  was  a  brief 
lifting  of  the  curtain  in  the  Soviet 
press— as  in  the  serial  "People  are  not 
Angels,"  by  Ivan  Stadyuk,  who  sums 
up:  "The  men  died  first,  then  the  chil- 
dren and  finally  the  women." 

I  need  not  underscore  the  impor- 
tance in  recognizing  and  remembering 
the  tragedy  of  this  manmade  famine 
which  was  so  successfully  concealed 
from  world  opinion.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  Stalin's  main  ob- 
jectives in  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture was  to  cnish.  destroy,  and 
eliminate  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  at 
any  cost.  .   . 

The  tragic  saga  of  the  Ukramian 
struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  has  been  a  continuing  testimo- 
ny to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 


Ukrainian  people.  The  commemora- 
tion of  the' genocide  famine  provides  a 
display  of  faith  and  nationalism  which 
will  be  the  source  of  consolation  for 
descendants  of  the  famine  victims  as 
well  as  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
those  friends  and  relatives  who  still 
labor  under  the  shadow  of  commu- 
nism. 

Prom  time  immemorial,  the  human 
spirit  has  longed  to  be  free  and  to  be 
able  to  take  pride  in  its  origins.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  all  one  day 
see  freedom  become  a  reality  for 
Ukrainian  people.* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
RiTTER  and  Mr.  Solomon,  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  great  famine  in  the  Ukraine.  As  a 
nation  that  enjoys  so  many  freedoms, 
America  cannot  overlook  the  conse- 
quences of  oppression  and  tyranny.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  Congress  join  with 
the  Ukrainian-American  community, 
in  honoring  the  people  who  50  years 
ago  fought  against  Soviet  oppression, 
and  that  we  recognize  the  struggle 
against  oppression  continues  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Soviet  actions  of  1932  and  1933 
are  unspeakable.  In  an  attempt  to 
break  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  the  Soviets  extracted  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
Ukrainian  harvests,  even  as  farm  pro- 
duction was  dropping.  The  result  was 
famine.  Soviet  attempts  at  collectiviza- 
tion made  this  tragic  situation  even 
worse.  Over  7  million  men,  women, 
and  children  died  in  the  only  recorded 
incident  of  a  manmade  famine.  Those 
peasants  who  attempted  to  flee  the 
region  were  ruthlessly  turned  back.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  brutal,  heartless, 
and  inhtiman  action  than  forcing  inno- 
cent villagers  to  starve  to  death  while 
their  harvests  are  being  sent  to  feed 
Mother  Russia. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  out  to  de- 
stroy Russia.  However,  the  facts  of 
history  show  otherwise.  The  Soviet 
Union  killed  over  20  million  of  its  own 
people  before  World  War  II.  Russia 
conquered  Eastern  Europe  in  the  mid 
1940's,  and  has  stifled  any  subsequent 
attempts  by  those  conquered  peoples 
to  obtain  freedom.  Russia  has  invaded 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghan- 
istan in  a  ruthless  attempt  to  keep  the 
peoples  of  these  coimtries  shackled  in 
the  chains  of  tyranny.  The  Soviets 
have  supported  "workers'  revolutions" 
in  Third  World  countries,  yet  they  put 
down  the  attempt  to  obtain  workers' 
rights  in  Poland.  In  one  of  their  most 
barbaric  actions  to  date,  the  Soviets 
murdered  269  innocent  people  aboard 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  jetliner. 

We  must  remember  the  Ukrainian 
famine,  as  we  must  remember  these 
other  tragic  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  courage  of  the  Ukrainians. 
Eastern    Europeans,    and    other    op- 


pressed peoples  of  the  past  will  Inspire 
those  people  today  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  Uve  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom. As  our  Eastern  European  broth- 
ers struggle  for  their  freedom  today, 
we  must  always  remember  how  long 
their  struggle  has  been.  It  is  important 
to  remember  how  high  a  price  they 
have  already  paid,   and   continue  to 
pay,  even  now.  We  must  be  inspired  by 
the  courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
and  continue  our  resolve  to  fight  op- 
pression anywhere  in  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
recognize,  commemorate,  and  mourn 
the  victims  of  one  of  history's  most 
horrifying  genocides.  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  Soviet  regime  under  Stalin's  lead- 
ership began  an  enforced  famine  in 
which  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  7  mil- 
lion   Ukrainians    and    Cossacks    died 
under  the  oppressive  wheel  of  a  State 
policy  known  as  collectivization.  Be- 
ginning in  1932,  the  peasantry  of  the 
Ukraine  was  given  unreasonably  high 
quotas  of  crops  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  State.  In  order  to  meet  the  quotas, 
the    peasants    were    stripped    of    all 
means    of    self-sufficiency,    of    food, 
grain,  and  seeds.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment,  in  its  relentless  drive  toward 
power,  consolidation,  and  industriali- 
zation, erected  watchtowers  to  insure 
that  humanity  remained  outside,  that 
no  food  was  taken  from  the  land  to 
feed  the  starving,  and  that  no  one  es- 
caped from  the  Ukraine  into  the  Rus- 
sian republic. 

Left  with  nothing  on  which  to  sub- 
sist, the  peasants  and  their  families 
starved.  The  search  for  food  was  in 
vain.  Corpses  littering  the  streets  were 
a  daily,  gruesome  sight.  This  vicious 
and  calculated  government  policy  of 
forced  famine  was  further  testimony 
of  the  tryannical  inhumanity  of  a 
State  that  would  sacrifice  human  lives 
to  further  its  goals.  Collectivization 
proved  to  be  an  effective  State  mecha- 
nism for  the  liquidation  en  masse  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  evidence 
that  a  deadly  famine  existed  in 
Ukraine,  the  Soviet  authorities  charac- 
teristically denied  its  existence.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Great  Famine  should  fall  during  this 
time  of  strained  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  understand 
that  the  irresponsible  downing  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  jet  is  merely  the 
latest  addition  to  a  long  list  of  ignoble 
atrocities  committed-  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  this  armiversary  focus  oiu- 
attention  on  putting  an  end  to  the  de- 
struction of  personal  liberties,  so  that 
we  will  never  again  speak  of  survivors 
or  victims,  but  only  of  people.* 
*  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  the  victims  of  the 
1932-33  famine  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  horrible  experience  of  Ukraini- 
ans half  a  century  ago  is  remembered 
today   not   as   a   natural   catastrophe 
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that  catsed  the  death  of  thousands, 
but  as  ail  artificial,  government-assist- 
ed famiiie  which  contributed  to  the 
deaths  of  millions. 

Ukraii^lan  resistance  to  the  russlf  ica- 
tlon  of  their  nation  and  the  forced  col- 
lectlvlzai  ion  of  their  agriculture  were 
major  fictors  Influencing  the  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  those 
dark  dars.  While  grain  harvests  de- 
clined ir  the  region,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  requisition  and 
conflscaie  Ukrainian  grain  for  export. 
Meanwhile,  millions  died  of  starvation. 

The  National  Committee  to  Com- 
memorate Genocide  Victims  in  the 
Ukraine  (1932-33)  has  designated  Sep- 
tember 25-October  2  as  a  week  to 
honor  t^ose  who  suffered  and  died  in 
the  famne.  In  their  memory,  I  would 
like  to  si  lare  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle wh^h  describes  the  events  of  50 
years  agio,  by  Mr.  Adrian  Karatnycky, 
the  resei  irch  director  of  the  A.  Phillip 
Randolp  h  Institute.  The  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  7.  1983.  WaU 
Street  Journal,  follows: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  7. 
19831 

POR(  M)  FaMINI  in  the  UKRAINE:  A 
H  3LOCAUST  THE  WEST  PORGOT 

(By  Adrian  Karatnycky) 

Fifty  years  ago  this  past  spring,  the  nor- 
mally bountiful  fields  of  the  Ukraine  were 
filled  wit:i  the  odor  of  death.  Crows  flew 
over  the  steppe,  awaiting  their  feast  of 
human  arrion.  Corpses  littered  the  streets 
and  road'  irays.  In  the  June  6,  1933,  issue  of 
the  London  M«ming  Post,  Malcolm  Mug- 
gerldge  d(  ipicted  the  following  scene: 

"If  you  go  now  to  the  Ukraine  or  the 
North  Caucasus,  exceedingly  beautiful 
countries  and  formerly  amongst  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  you  will  find  them  like 
a  desert;  fields  choked  with  weeds  and  ne- 
glected; 10  livestock  or  horses;  villages  de- 
serted; 1  peasants  famished,  often  their 
bodies  sw  jllen,  unutterably  wretched. 

"You  Mill  discover  if  you  question  them 
that  they  have  had  no  bread  at  all  for  three 
months  p  isl;  only  potatoes  and  some  millet, 
and  they  are  now  counting  potatoes  one  by 
one.  ...  They  will  teU  you  that  many  have 
already  cied  of  famine  and  that  many  are 
dying  ev«ry  day;  that  thousands  have  been 
shot  by  ;he  government  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  exiled." 

The  del  asUtion  Mr.  Muggeridge  described 
wasn't  ca  ised  by  any  natural  catastrophe.  It 
was  an  ei  itirely  new  phenomenon— history's 
fiist  artil  Icial  famine:  a  consequence  of  Sta- 
lin's effort  to  collectivize  agriculture  and 
crush  the  nationally  conscious  Ukrainian 
peasantry '. 

With  t  le  exception  of  Mr.  Muggeridge  s 
reports.  1  (William  Henry  Chamberlin's  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  ieveral  stories  and  a  number  of 
shocking  photographs  of  starving  children 
in  the  Jearst  newspapers,  the  Western 
press  wai  largely  silent  about  the  genocide 
that  was  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  were  in  the  throes  of 
the  Greit  Depression.  Violence  in  the 
streets  was  common.  Fascism  was  on  the 
march.  The  forced  famine  of  1933  had  re- 
grettably come  at  an  inopportune  time. 

Some  leporters  from  the  West  concealed 
the  trutl  because  of  an  ideological  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  communism.   Others,  like 


New  York  Times  correspondent  Walter  Dur- 
anty,  were  seduced  by  official  favors  and 
jwxess  to  high  government  circles  Into  delib- 
erately and  shamelessly  attempting  to  sup- 
press the  story  of  the  famine,  while  writing 
fawning  articles  on  Stalin's  rule.  For  this 
Mr.  Duranty  was  rewarded  with  Pulitzer 
prizes  and  the  Order  of  Lenin. 

None  of  the  day's  newspaper  reports  was 
able  to  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  cataclysm. 
Today,  reliable  academic  estimates  place  the 
number  of  Ukrainian  victims  of  starvation 
at  4.5  million  to  7  million.  This  dark  event, 
which  rivals  in  its  magnitude  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  and  the  massacre  of  the  Cambo- 
dians by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  is  still  largely 
unknown  outside  the  private  memories  of 
some  survivors. 

The  famine  was  In  part  the  byproduct  of 
Stalin's  relentless  drive  to  collectivize  Soviet 
agriculture.  That  starvation  was  artificially 
induced  Is  beyond  dispute.  The  famine  was  a 
clear  result  of  the  fact  that  between  1931 
and  1933,  while  harvests  were  precipitously 
declining,  Stalin's  commissars  continued  to 
requisition  and  confiscate  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  grain,  much  of  it  exported  to 
Western  Europe.  Peasants  were  shot  and  de- 
E>orted  as  rich,  landowning  "kulaks."  Most 
livestock  perished  from  the  lack  of  feed, 
some  as  a  result  of  peasant  attempts  to 
resist  collectivization.  Cannibalism  was  not 
uncommon.  Although  no  medical  quaran- 
tine was  declared  and  non-Ukrainians  were 
free  to  travel  into  and  out  of  the  area,  starv- 
ing villagers  who  sought  to  flee  areas  strick- 
en with  famine  and  its  resulting  outbreaks 
of  pneumonia,  typhus,  and  tuberculosis 
were  turned  back  at  checkpoints  controlled 
by  Soviet  patrols  that  scrupulously  enforced 
newly  imposed  internal  passport  regula- 
tions. 

While  the  drive  to  collectivize  agriculture 
was  a  wlderanging  phenomenon  common  to 
the  entire  U.S.S.R..  only  In  the  Ukraine  did 
it  assume  a  genocidal  character.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Stalin  used 
the  forced  famine  as  part  of  a  political  strat- 
egy whose  aim  was  to  crush  all  vestiges  of 
Ukrainian  national  sentiment.  As  he  wrote, 
"The  nationality  problem  is  by  its  essence  a 
peasant  problem. "  The  attack  against  the 
"kulaks."  therefore,  was  viewed  as  an  attack 
against  the  social  basis  of  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism. Moreover,  the  famine  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  extensive  purge  in  the  cities  of 
the  Ukrainian  cultural  and  political  elite— 
whose  leading  activists  had  been  the  precur- 
sors of  a  national  communism  similar  to 
that  which  later  emerged  in  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia and  Gomulka's  Poland. 

Some  might  ask  *  whether  today  it  is 
worthwhile  to  dredge  up  the  memory  of  yet 
another  act  of  Stalinist  barbarism.  What 
can  this  event  from  a  dim  and  receding  past 
tell  us  that  Solzhenltsyn's  "Gulag  Archipel- 
ago" has  not?  One  might  be  tempted  to  say 
that  nothing  new  can  be  learned  from  this 
secret  horror.  Yet  the  1933  famine  is  impor- 
tant for  both  moral  and  political  reasons. 

There  is  of  course  our  moral  obligation  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  nameless  victims 
by  depicting  the  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  forced  famine  as 
a  pivotal  event  in  Soviet  history,  whose  con- 
sequences remain  to  this  day. 

For  the  famine  created  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion in  Soviet  agriculture  from  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  hasn't  fully  recovered.  More- 
over, the  famine  eliminated  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  non-Russian  pop- 
ulation, thus  ensuring  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  remain  for  the  next  five  decades  a 
state  dominated  by  an  absolute  Russian  ma- 


jority. Finally,  the  famine  caused  an  enor- 
mous rift  within  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
which  has  long  been  nationally  assertive.  To 
this  day.  independent  and  lational  senti- 
ment among  Eastern  Ukraii.ians  is  much 
lower  than  among  Western  Ukrainians 
(who.  in  1933.  as  part  of  Poland,  were  spared 
the  trauma  of  the  famine  and  the  Great 
Terror). 

Yet  despite  the  pivotal  Importance  of  the 
forced  famine,  for  50  years  .ts  full  story  has 
remained  untold.  Not  one  serious  book  on 
this  tragedy  Is  available  in  English. 

Today— at  a  time  when  some  would  recast 
Soviet  communism  in  a  friendlier  mold,  the 
better  to  negotiate  arms  reductions  with- 
may  once  again  be  an  inopportune  time  to 
bring  up  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  the 
painful  trauma  of  the  brutally  scarred 
Ukrainian  nation.  Yet  50  years  seems  too 
long  to  remain  silent  about  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  in  mankind's  history.* 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
from  a  distance  of  half  a  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  unspeak- 
able atrocity  of  the  Ukrainian  geno- 
cide without  feelings  of  horror  aiid 
outrage.  That  the  Great  Famine  of 
the  early  I930's  in  the  Ukraine  was 
manmade,  and  forcibly  imposed  on 
millions  of  innocent  victims,  makes 
the  memory  even  more  distressing. 
The  reprehensible  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  which  sought  to 
bolster  its  industry  at  the  expense  of 
its  agriculture,  the  sole  sustenance  of 
millions  of  peasants,  by  brutally  col- 
lectivizing their  farms  and  expropriat- 
ing their  grain  and  livestock,  served 
also  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian 
nationalism  which  was  perceived  as  a 
threat  to  government  stability.  An  es- 
timated 7  million  men,  women,  and 
children  died  during  the  famine;  most 
who  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the 
government  starved  to  death,  while 
those  who  resisted  were  either  execut- 
ed or  exiled  to  hard  labor  camps,  a 
death  sentence  in  itself. 

This  appalling  genocide  went  practi- 
cally unrecognized  by  the  world  at 
large  during  its  length,  due  in  part  to 
the  closer-to-home  woes  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  in  part  to  the  refusal 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  admit  that  millions 
of  its  citizens  were  being  starved  to 
death.  Now,  50  years  later,  the  world 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  callous 
and  inhumane  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  caused  so  much  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  death  then  and 
seems  to  have  persisted  from  th«> 
nightmare  reign  of  Stalin  into  the 
present  day.  In  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Famine, 
we,  as  a  Nation,  should  ponder  more 
deeply  the  consequences  of  allowing 
unopposed  the  actions  of  a  govern- 
ment which  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, yet  continues  to  display  such 
contempt  for  human  life  and  the 
higher  principles  of  morality,  freedom, 
and  justice,  lest  we  forget,  and  in  for- 
getting, leave  unobstructed  the  way 
for  ever  more  horrifying  atrocities.* 


•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  in  the  Ukraine;  a  famine  which 
was  plarmed  and  orchestrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  over  7  million  Ukrainian  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  which  has 
been  little  noted  by  the  world. 

It  is  this  fact  of  the  world's  inatten- 
tion which  makes  this  special  order 
and  the  special  exhibit  currently  in 
the  Cannon  Building  so  important. 
For  sponsoring  these  events,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Solomon. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Cannon 
exhibit  has  not  been  circulated  to 
every  world  history  class  in  this  coun- 
try. Entitled  "The  Soviet  Planned 
Genocide  in  the  Ukraine,  1932-33." 
the  exhibit  is  on  loan  from  the 
Ukrainian  Research  Institute  of  Har- 
vard University.  In  just  15  minutes  at 
this  exhibit,  a  viewer  gains  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  this  catastrophe  of  50  years 

ago. 

Impossible  grain  quotas  were  un- 
posed  on  the  Soviet  Ukraine  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
will  and  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  The  result  was  a  famine 
which  killed  millions  of  people.  The 
Harvard  exhibit  states  that,  "Begin- 
ning in  January  1933,  the  Ukrainian 
countryside  became  a  vast  death 
camp."  At  the  same  time,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  was  banned  and 
many  of  its  priests  and  religious  lay- 
persons were  executed  or  died  in  the 
Gulag.  WhUe  the  genocide  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  was  not  well  record- 
ed then  or  now,  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  and  a  few  other  papers  ran 
headlines  at  the  time  proclaiming, 
"Soviets  Starve  Peasants  to  Death  as 
Punishment,"  and  "Villages  Depopu- 
lated by  Hunger  in  Ukraine." 

The  incredible  thing  is  not  that  so 
many  died  in  the  famine,  but  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  was  not 
broken.  While  to  this  day,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  wipe  out  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
Ukrainian  people  continue  to  resist.  I 
urge  n-y  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
cosponsored  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 111,  introduced  in  April  by  Rep- 
resentative Solomon,  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  This  resolution,  which  com- 
memorates the  famine  and  expresses 
solidarity  with  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
special  order  represents  a  lifeline  of 
hope  to  the  Ukrainian  people.  Thank 

you.9 

•  Mr  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Soviets  shot  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  out  of  the  sky  there 
has  been  a  preponderance  of  commen- 
tary by  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and 
all    political    persuasions,    about    the 


brutal  nature  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

This  fact  is  old  news,  particularly  to 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Soviet  re- 
pression. The  murder  of  269  innocent 
people  was  barbaric,  but  Soviet  history 
is  replete  with  cowardly  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Perhaps  no  clearer  example  is 
that  of  the  Soviet-induced  famine  in 
the  Ukraine  50  years  ago,  which  took 
the  lives  of  7  million  people. 

The  figure  boggles  the  mind!  For 
what  crime  were  these  victims  sen- 
tenced to  slow  but  sure  death  by  star- 
vation? Merely  for  desiring  an  Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  nation.  Freedom, 
in  accordance  with  Soviet  paranoia, 
must  be  snuffed  out  at  all  costs. 
Therefore,  7  million  men,  women,  and 
children  were  forced  to  watch  as  their 
fertile  land  was  raped  and  ravaged  by 
Soviet  authorities,  and  as  their  fami- 
lies, friends,  and  commimity  were  im- 
mediately wiped  out  for  resisting,  or 
slowly  liquidated  while  trying  to  sur- 
vive despite  the  inhumane  suffering 
imposed  upon  them. 

Little  was  known  of  this  atrocity  50 
years  ago.  For  just  as  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  deny  shooting  down  flight 
007,  they  tried  to  deny  their  alarming- 
ly effective  effort  to  "russify"  the 
Ukraine.  However,  the  overwhelming 
evidence  in  both  cases  would  not 
permit  them  to  hide  cowardly  behind 
the  veil  of  irmocence. 

Today's  special  order  which  com- 
memorates the  tragedy  of  50  years  ago 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  sig- 
nificance. Focusing  attention  on  this 
grisly  deed  assures  that  its  millions  of 
victims  did  not  die  in  vain,  while  re- 
minding ourselves  of  its  occurrence, 
forces  us  to  remain  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  trusted.  The 
concepts  of  human  rights,  dignity,  and 
freedom  appear  only  to  exist  in  the 
Russian  mentality  in  terms  of  their 
violation.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  genocidal  famine  in  Ukraine 
caused  by  the  Communists,  who  delib- 
erately let  almost  8  million  men, 
women,  and  children  starve  to  death. 

In  the  early  1930's  Stalin  decided  to 
transform  the  Soviet  Union  into  a 
communistic  industrial  society  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  with  absolutely 
no  concern  about  the  cost  to  human 
life.  Ukraine  was  especially  selected  by 
the  Kremlin  to  be  punished  for  its 
strong  opposition  to  Stalin's  plans 
which  included  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture.  This  imposed  communism- 
invoked  massive  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  brave  Ukrainian  people,  for 
whom  the  principles  of  ownership  of 
private  property,  self-determination, 
and  freedom,  were  deeply  embedded  in 
their  national,  social,  and  religious  up- 
bringing. 

In  an  attempt  to  break  this  resist- 
ance,   the    Communists    resorted    to 


brute  force  and  oppression.  Officials  in 
Moscow  issued  stem  decrees  calling 
for  the  immediate  execution  by  firing 
squard  of  those  caught  gathering 
wheat  from  the  fields,  and  the  Com- 
munist government  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  in  Kiev  extended  this  severe  re- 
striction to  apply  to  the  gathering  of 
any  crop.  Ukrainians  soon  were  dying 
by  the  thousands,  as  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted their  "final  solution"  for  ter- 
minating notions  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  excerpt  from  the 
publication  entitled,  "50  Years  Ago: 
The  Famine  Holocaust  in  Ukraine; 
Terror  and  Human  Misery  as  Instru- 
ments of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism," 
prepared  by  the  World  Congress  of 
Free  Ukrainians,  which  includes  eye- 
witness accounts  of  this  Communist 
atrocity  committed  against  Ukraini- 
ans. The  excerpt  follows; 

To  implement  these  inhuman  decrees 
during  the  harvest  of  1932  Moscow  dis- 
patched to  Ukraine  thousar-ls  of  Commu- 
nist agents,  members  of  the  Comsomol  and 
armed  detachments  of  the  Hed  Army,  and 
the  GPU,  who  indiscriminately  confiscated 
all  the  grain  and  food  products  they  could 
find  anywhere.  This  food,  literally  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  the  Ukrainians,  was  trans- 
ported by  freight  cars  to  the  Russian  SFSR 
and  subsequently  exportetl  abroad.  From 
the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  the  Kremlin  was 
buying  industrial  machinery  and  equipment 
abroad  for  the  "rapid  industrialization "  of 
the  USSR. 

This  barbarous  genocidal  policy  soon  led 
to  a  shocking  and  unprecedented  famine  in 
Ukraine!  The  average  diet  disintegrated  to 
meager  rations  of  potatoes,  beets,  and 
pumpkins. 

An  eyewitness,  who  is  stUl  alive  on  the 
North  American  continent  and  who  was  a 
teen-ager  during  the  man-made  famine, 
stated: 

"...  I  am  a  son  of  a  farmer  from  the  once 
prosperous  Poltava  region  . .  .  We  joined  the 
collective  farm  when  our  neighbors  did  and 
our  land,  horses,  cows  and  farm  implements 
were  taken  away.  Three  months  later  we 
were  notified  that  we  had  been  classified  as 
kurkuls'  and  that  we  had  to  vacate  our 
house. 

•Before  we  were  hustled  out  of  our  home, 
my  father  managed  to  conceal  some  grain  in 
the  leggings  of  his  boots,  and  we  lived  on 
this  for  a  few  days  in  the  hamlet.  Then 
came  the  ordeal  of  hunger. 

"There  was  no  food,  and  our  bodies  began 
to  swell.  This  was  at  the  time  when  hordes 
of  "grain  collectors'  invaded  the  villages  and 
searched  for  concealed  stores  in  the  ground, 
in  granaries,  stables,  orchards,  fields,  even 
wells. 

"My  father  died  on  the  road  near  the 
hamlet,  and  his  body  lay  there  for  ten  days: 
nobody  buried  him.  for  the  dead  lay  scat- 
tered everywhere.  My  mother  could  not 
bury  him  because  she  too  had  become  swol- 
len with  hunger;  her  body  was  covered  with 
sores  and  she  was  very  weak. 

"I  don't  know  where  and  when  my  father 
was  buried.  After  his  death,  one  day  my 
mother  and  three  little  sUters  joined 
him  .  .  . 

"All  of  us  were  small,  we  could  not  bury 
our  mother  and  sisters,  and  their  bodies  lay 
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in  the  hobse  a  long,  long  time.  Three  other 
sisters  and  I  were  still  alive,  but  we  could 
not  walk. lonly  crawl. 

"We  could  crawl  thus  to  our  mother  and 
lie  besldefher.  When  about  two  weeks  later, 
our  mother's  body  began  to  move  with  a 
mass  of  nlaggots,  we  managed  to  roll  it  onto 
a  ladder  ^d  drag  it  out  of  the  house." 

So  did  Ithe  Ukrainians  die  by  the  thou 
s&nds.  EJespite  police  blocks,  thousands 
upon  thousands  were  fleeing  to  the  cities  in 
desperatejsearch  of  food,  but  finding  none, 
they  collapsed  and  died  on  the  streets  of 
Kiev,  Khjtrklv.  Odessa,  and  other  cities  of 
Ukraine. 

Prom  the  "breadbasket"  which  Ukraine 
still  was.  starving  people  began  traveling  in 
ever-growjng  groups  to  neighboring  areas. 
especlally|  to  the  Russian  SPSR,  where 
there  wasl  no  famine  to  speak  of. 

MacolmJ  Muggeridge.  noted  British  jour- 
nalist—wlio  is  still  with  us  today— traveled 
In  Ukraine  at  that  time.  He  wrote: 

"...  A  J  merciless  war  is  being  waged  by 
the  Sovlei  government  against  the  peasants. 
The  battlefield  is  truly  ruined,  but  the 
struggle  K  going  on.  One  can  see  .  .  .  mil- 
lions of  ieas&nts  dying  from  himger,  and 
the  soldlfflry  of  the  GPU  implementing  the 
orders  ofTthe  proletarian  revolution.  They 
have  thriwn  themselves  upon  Ukraine  as 
famished  (vultures.  They  have  executed  and 
deported  i  millions  of  peasants,  sometimes 
entire  viukges.  Thus  they  have  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  int4  a  desert,  full  of  melancholy  .  . 

The  N^  York  Times,  reporting  in  its 
issue  of  September  21,  1953  on  the  Ukraini- 
an 'MeMrial  Manifestation"  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  man-made  famine  in 
Ukraine,Tield  in  New  York  City,  quoted  the 
late  Prof.lRafael  Lemkin,  author  of  the  U.N. 
Convention  against  genocide,  as  saying  that 
the  Moscow-instrumented  famine  in 
Ukraine  ki  1932-1933  was  a  deliberate  and 
political  genocide  directed  against  the 
Ukrainiai  nation  as  such. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  genocidal  in  its  at- 
tempt to  I  ixtirpate  a  whole  people. 

This  n  lanmade  famine  was  a  tragedy 
of  tremendous  proportions,  as  the 
Communists  systematically  tried  to 
wipe  oul  the  culture  and  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainisn  people.  Although  today, 
himdreds  of  political  prisoners  are  in- 
carcerat?d  simply  because  of  their 
desire  f(ir  freedom,  the  Soviets  have 
been  uni  ible  to  crush  Ukrainian  aspira- 
tions for  a  free  nation. 

As  we  commemorate  this  famine,  it 
Is  also  fitting  to  remind  the  world 
about  the  plight  of  Yurij  Shukhevych, 
who  haji  been  held  a  prisoner  since 
1948  be;ause  he  has  continually  re- 
fused to  denounce  his  late  father,  the 
Commai  ider  in  Chief  of  the  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army.  Despite  his  poor 
health  and  blindness.  Shukhevych  re- 
mains firm,  and  stands  as  a  source  of 
inspiratiDn  to  Ukrainians  all  over  the 
world.  I  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
honor  tl  leir  obligations  under  interna- 
tional 1  iw.  and  immediately  release 
him,  an(  allow  him  to  emigrate  so  that 
he  may  live  the  rest  of  his  life  free 
from  tyi  anny  and  oppression. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  in  commemorating  the 
genocidil  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932- 
33.  it  i  >  my  privilege  to  join  with 
Americs  as  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  the 


11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Ukrainian  Americans  all  over  this 
Nation.  The  sad  fate  and  memory  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  Communist  ag- 
gression will  not  be  forgotten,  as  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  Ukrainian  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  continue  in  their 
heroic  struggle  to  achieve  freedom  and 
sovereignty  for  their  beloved  country. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  de- 
mocracy will  ultimately  triumph  over 
tyrarmy,  and  Ukraine  will  once  again 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  communi- 
ty of  free  nations. 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  one  of  the  most  brutal  crimes  in 
human  history— the  Ukrainian  famine 
of  the  1930's.  An  estimated  7  million 
Ukrainians  died  in  the  man-made  dis- 
aster, but  despite  its  barbarity  and  its 
magnitude,  the  fate  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  under  Stalin  has  often  been 
forgotten  by  history. 

The  famine,  which  swept  the 
Ukraine  and  other  agricultural  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  induced  by 
Stalin's  industrialization  and  collec- 
tivization policies,  and  callously  ma- 
nipulated to  crush  niral  resistance. 
Starvation  and  the  epidemics  which 
accompanied  it  were  used  as  a  weapon 
of  terror  against  the  peasantry.  While 
men.  women,  and  children  starved  by 
the  millions  in  the  countryside,  grain 
continued  to  be  transported  to  the 
cities  and  shipped  abroad  to  help  fi- 
nance a  massive  industrialization  pro- 
gram. Soviet  leaders  refused  even  to 
acknowledge  the  famine's  existence, 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
mained unaware  of  the  truth. 

But.  if  we  forget  this  act  and  allow  it 
to  fade  into  obscurity,  we  compond  its 
evil.  The  7  million  victims  caimot  write 
their  own  histories  or  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  crime.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  died,  and  for  those  who 
continue  today  to  struggle  for  human 
rights  under  the  threat  of  repression 
and  death,  it  is  up  to  us  to  insure  that 
this  atrocity  is  not  forgotten.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  50th  armiversary  of  the 
Soviet  genocide  in  the  Ukraine.  Seven 
million  Ukrainians  died  in  famines  and 
massacres  inflicted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  Millions  more  from  other  na 
tional  groups— Jews,  Byelorussians, 
Russians— also  died  in  this  horror, 
which  may  have  cost  up  to  10  million 
lives. 

WiUiam  Butler  Yeats  wrote  that 
"the  ultimate  reality  of  life  is  the  hor- 
rible." The  20th  century  has  been  an 
era  of  genocide  and  killing.  It  started 
in  1915  when  the  Ottoman  Empire 
first  merged  the  technology  of  the 
modem  world  with  the  most  ancient 
hatreds  in  the  human  soul.  The  Arme- 
nian genocide  was  where  the  world  we 
live  in  now  today  began.  The  Ukraine 
became  another  step  on  the  path  of 


horror  that  has  stretched  across  histo- 
ry since  then,  a  path  that  includes  the 
extermination  camps  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  the  autogenocide  of  Pol 
Pot's  Kampuchea. 

The  Soviet  Goverrmient  killed  those 
millions  of  people  because  it  thought 
it  was  inconvenient  that  they  be  alive. 
The  collectivization  of  agriculture,  in 
the  Soviet  views,  required  the  liquida- 
tion of  those  who  owned  land  or  live- 
stock. After  all.  they  were  "dying 
classes",  because  under  the  laws  of 
Marxist-Leninist  economics  they  were 
going  to  die  out  anyway,  just  as  the 
Jews  were  a  "dying  race"  under  the 
equally  insane  laws  of  Nazi  eugenics. 

The  Ukrainian  genocide  was  not  an 
aberration,  a  moment  of  Stalinist 
excess,  something  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment regrets  in  its  past.  The  Soviets 
do  not  reject  Stalinism.  They  embrace 
it  as  glorious  and  a  guide  to  future 
policy.  The  methods  Stalin  used  in  the 
Ukrainian  famine  and  later  in  the 
Great  Purge  and  a  whole  galaxy  of 
greater  and  lesser  horrors  are  an  inte- 
gral and  intrinsic  part  of  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  state.  They  are  as  unre- 
pentant over  the  deaths  of  7  million 
Ukrainians  50  years  ago  as  they  are 
over  the  deaths  of  269  people  on 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  To  the 
Soviets,  human  life  is  only  valuable  to 
the  extent  that  it  serves  the  Soviet 
state.  Lives  are  basically  meaningless. 
Only  the  state  has  meaning  and  value. 
Lenin  himself  wrote:  "We  must  hate- 
hatred  is  the  basis  of  communism." 
The  men,  women,  and  children  who 
were  killed  in  the  Ukraine  were,  like 
the  passengers  on  flight  007,  or  the  Af- 
ghans, or  the  Jewish  refuseniks,  "class 
enemies."  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarianism. 

When  the  Ukrainian  genocide  was 
going  on,  there  were  many  who  re- 
fused to  believe  in  it,  who  thought 
that  Soviet  motives  were  only  of  the 
purest,  that  these  7  million  people 
were  not  in  any  way  fit  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  march  of  socialism  by  the 
act  of  staying  alive.  The  story  of  the 
Western  apologists  for  Soviet  crimes  is 
a  very  discouraging  one.  Like  the 
crimes  themselves,  they  did  not  end  in 
the  Ukraine,  but  go  on  today.  The 
apologists  can  do  as  much  damage  to 
freedom  as  the  criminals  themselves. 

The  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
the  Ukraine  is  still  going  on.  In  1976, 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  was  founded  to  watch  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Ukraine. 
The  group  found  there  were  no  rights 
to  monitor— all  of  its  37  members  are 
now  in  prison  or  exile.  Yet  this  shows 
that  even  the  Ukrainian  genocide  and 
60  years  of  Soviet  repression  have  not 
killed  the  Ukrainian  people's  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  whatever  the  cost. 
That  is  what  we  should  remember  on 


this,  the  50th  armiversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  genocide.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  mil- 
lion people  died  of  starvation  in  the 
Ukraine  In  1932  and  1933.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.,  although 
being  fully  aware  of  the  famine,  failed 
to  take  any  relief  measures.  In  fact,  it 
Is  alleged  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  all  food  to  the  Ukraine. 

The  result  of  this  artificial  famine, 
was  the  destruction  of  the  political, 
cultural,  and  national  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  To  commemo- 
rate this  atrocity,  the  League  of 
Ukrainian  Organizations  to  Com- 
memorate the  Genocide  of  1932-33 
gathered  on  May  22,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
It  is  important  that  we  remember 
these  events  of  persecution  in  our  soci- 
ety, in  order  to  guard  against  their  re- 
occurrcRcc 

On  May  28,  1934,  my  father  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  73d  Congress,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  place  "no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  American  citizens  seeking 
to  send  aid  in  the  form  of  money, 
foodstuffs,  and  necessities  to  the 
famine-stricken  regions  of  the 
Ukraine." 

The  resolution  also  stated  "interces- 
sions have  been  made  at  various  times 
by  the  United  States  during  the  course 
of  its  history  on  behalf  of  citizens  of 
States  other  than  the  United  States, 
oppressed  or  persecuted  by  their  own 
governments,  indicating  that  it  has 
been  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  take  cognizance  of  such  inva- 
sions of  himaan  rights  and  liberties." 

Congressman  Gerald  Solomon  and  I 
have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  111  to  commemorate  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1933.  Fifty  years 
after  6  million  people  died  from  an  ar- 
tificial famine,  the  horror  still  escapes 
the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy  of  murder  is  a 
blot  on  the  public  conscience.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  such  a  ruthless  act  not  be  left 
unnoticed.  The  full  light  of  public 
scrutiny  must  be  cast  upon  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  system.* 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  20 
or  so  Members  have  participated  in 
this  special  order  with  me  and  I  thank 
them  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  American  community  offer 
their  thanks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  BISHOP 
JOHN  J.  DOUGHERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, I  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  among  the  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Dougherty,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Newark,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood. 

For  50  years.  Bishop  Dougherty  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  man  as  a  priest  of  God.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  good  works  and 
his  words  of  wisdom  that  have  served 
to  inspire  so  many  of  us  and  to  guide 
so  many  of  us  in  our  own  endeavors.  I 
am  honored  to  caU  him  friend. 

The  observance  of  this  momentous 
occasion  began  with  a  solemn  and 
moving  concelebratlon  of  a  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Newark.  The  Most 
Reverend  Peter  L.  Gerety,  archbishop 
of  Newark,  presided  and  delivered  the 
homily.  Bishop  Dougherty  was  the 
principal  celebrant.  Concelebrants 
were  his  brother  bishops  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  brother  priests  of 
the  archdiocese. 

That  evening,  there  was  a  reception 
and  dinner  attended  by  some  1,500 
persons  honoring  Bishop  Dougherty 
and  his  illustrious  career  at  Seton  Hall 
University,  the  bishop's  alma  mater 
and  the  institution  that  he  served  as 
president  for  10  years.  At  the  dinner, 
the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Francis, 
a  fellow  auxiliary  bishop,  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  keynote  address  in 
which  he  beautifully  captured  the  es- 
sence of  this  outstanding  man  as: 

Theologian,  scholar,  university  president, 
this  international  ambassador  of  good  will, 
painter,  poet,  preacher,  peacemaker,  com- 
passionate friend  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
counsel  to  those  in  high  places  and  in  lowly 
estates,  comforter  of  widows,  orphans  and 
outcasts— educator  and  much,  much  more. 

•  •  • 

At  the  diimer,  I  was  singularly 
pleased  to  present  personally  to 
Bishop  Dougherty  a  warm  letter  of 
congratulations  from  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  written 
by  the  President,  the  text  of  Bishop 
Francis'  grand  tribute  to  his  brother 
bishop,  and  the  inspiring  jubilee 
prayer  written  by  Bishop  Dougherty 
for  this  celebration. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  Sept  23.  1983. 
His  Excellency, 

Most  Reverend  John  J.  Dougherty, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Newark,  Newark,  N.J. 

Your  Excellency:  Nancy  and  I  send  our 
warm  congratulations  on  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary of  your  ordination  into  the  priest- 
hood. 


There  is  no  higher  calling  than  the 
solemn  purpose  to  which  you  have  devoted 
your  life— the  spiritual  needs  of  your  fellow- 
man.  Por  the  past  half  century,  you  have 
dedicated  yourself  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  in  so  doing,  you  have  brought  countless 
souls  closer  to  God. 

With  our  prayers  that  the  good  Lord  will 
continue  to  inspire  and  guide  your  ministry 
in  His  name.  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  DotrcHERTY's 
50th  Anniversary.  Keynote  Address 
Given  by  Most  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Fran- 
cis, D.D.,  SVD 

Greetings:  Bishop  Dougherty's  invitation 
to  address  you  tonight  has  done  several  re- 
markable, frightening,  enjoyable  things  to 
me.  What  remarkable  things?  Just  to  be  In- 
vited to  deliver  this  talk  is  remarkable— con- 
sidering the  source  of  the  invitation  and  the 
large  number  of  eloquent  men  and  women 
from  whom  he  could  have  selected  as  speak- 
er—what frightening  things?  When  one  ad- 
dresses the  friends  of  Bishop  Dougherty  at 
his  50th  .sacerdotal  anniversary  banquet- 
one  can  actually  feel  the  ears  of  the  world 
are  listening  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  on  the  speaker.  What  enjoyable 
things?  I  have  relished  every  moment  since 
my  brother  Bishop  John  asked  me  to  do  the 
honor— and  tonight.  I  hope  you  will  share 
my  joy. 

What  shall  I  say  about  this  bishop,  this 
theologian,  scholar,  university  president, 
this  international  ambassador  of  good  will, 
painter,  poet,  preacher,  peacemaker,  com- 
passionate friend  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
counsel  to  those  in  high  places  and  in  lowly 
estates,  comforter  of  widows,  orphans  and 
outcasts— educator  and  much,  much  more? 

I  have  known  about  Bishop  Dougherty  for 
many  years,  I  have  come  to  know  Bishop 
Dougherty  in  the  past  seven  and  a  half 
years.  I  had,  for  many  years,  loved  what  he 
said  as  a  radio  and  television  personality 
and  preacher— as  a  writer  and  a  scholar.  I 
have  admired  and  been  motivated  by  what  he 
accomplished  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  justice— but  in  the  past  seven  and 
a  half  years  I  have  learned  to  love  not 
merely  what  he  has  said  and  done— I  have 
learned  to  love  the  man  John  Dougherty. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  as  this  talk 
was  bubbling  inside  of  me— struggling  to  get 
on  paper— I  thought  of  so  many  impressive 
things  I  would  say— scholarly  things  that 
would  beguile  this  audience.  But  the  closer  I 
came  to  putting  pen  to  paper— the  more  I 
was  confronted  with  the  visage  of  John 
Dougherty  hovering  over  me,  reminding  me 
gently  and  saying  to  me:  "Now  remember 
Joe,  my  boy  (I  allow  him  to  call  me  boy)  less 
is  often  more.  And  if  I  had  my  choice  be- 
tween more  or  less  of  what  you  have  to 
say— I  would  take  less."  Hence,  I  looked  for 
less  in  order  to  say  more.  But  where  could  I 
find  a  composite  of  the  man— a  composite 
stripped  of  shame  and  touching  up— a  com- 
posite that  bared  the  soul  of  this  priest  of 
fifty  years— this  man— this  lover?  I  remem- 
bered that  one  of  my  mentors  once  told  me 
that  the  soul  of  a  person  is  most  easily  and 
accurately  discovered  and  viewed  in  a  per- 
sons thoughts.  Thoughts  exposed  in  stone, 
on  canvas,  in  song,  in  musical  compositions, 
in  essays,  speeches,  poems— prayers— yes. 
prayers.  The  most  accessible  thought  of 
Bishop  Dougherty  available  to  me  was  in  a 
prayer.  I  have  prayed  this  prayer  many 
times.  The  auxiliary  bishops  pray  it  before 
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all  of  theti-  meetings.  And  so  I  turned  to  the 
prayer  tolcatch  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  of  the 
person  in  tarhose  honor  we  are  gathered  this 
evening. 

I  began  to  understand  how  he  could  be 
like  so  many  of  the  beloved  men  and  women 
of  the  tible— wrestling  with  God  like 
Jacob— wijestllng  to  know  God  In  the  myste- 
rious—evw  evolving  and  revealing  story  of 
the  Btbli-leading  his  people  like  Moses 
even  and  |  especially  when  they  were  stub- 
bom  and  r'luctant  to  follow— standing  like 
a  smaU  Dbvld  against  the  GoUaths  in  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  private  sector  and  even  in 
the  churAi- because  he  believed  so  firmly 
in  truth,  Justice,  liberty  and  peace. 

How  so  pauch  like  Job.  my  friend  has  been 
In  the  pait  several  years  when  the  hand  of 
God  touched  him  with  illness.  Of  all  the  ser- 
mons you  have  preached,  John:  of  all  the 
speeches  you  have  ever  delivered:  of  all  the 
learning  rou  have  shared  with  your  stu- 
dents: off  all  the  witness  you  have  ever 
given- yoiir  lost  eloquent  sermon,  your  most 
profound]  speech:  your  most  Important 
lesson  an<l  your  most  authentic  witness  has 
been  the  iermon,  the  speech,  the  lesson,  the 
witness  y»u  gave  us  by  the  manner  In  which 
you  modeled  for  us  a  suffering,  redeeming 
Christ.  Y4u  could  have,  you  must  have  cried 
out  with .  ob. 

"This  1  know:  That  my  Redeemer  lives 

and  He,  a  t  last  will  take  His  stand  on  Earth. 

"After  1  ay  awakening  he  will  set  me  close 

to  Him,  Jnd  from  my  flesh  I  shall  look  to 

God. 

"He  whom  I  shall  see  will  take  my  part: 
These  eyis  will  gaze  on  Him  and  find  Him 
not  aloof.  '-Job,  19:25-28. 

I  see  >  ohn  proclaiming  with  Mary  his 
praise  of  the  Lord— who  has  done  great 
things  to  Him,  through  Him  and  with  Him. 
Like  Josiiph- the  foster-father— never  the 
real  Father,  never  being  the  real  father  of 
his  own  i  diocese— yet  exercising  a  loyalty 
and  cominitment  to  his  archbishops  and 
serving  his  people  in  exceptional  and  mar- 
velous wa  ys. 

Like  St,  Paul— preaching  Jesus  Christ  cru- 
cified—in season  and  out  of  season— like  St. 
John  who  understood  all  about  loving 
people  eq  ualing  loving  God. 

The  following  episode  is  but  a  pradlgm  a 
parable  of  what  our  jubilarian  is  rejdly 
like— it  is  a  glimmer  of  his  soul— peeping  out 
of  his  prs  yer— the  window  of  that  soul. 

Bishop  John  Dougherty  customarily 
greeted  lis  people  after  services  and  often 
before  services.  On  one  occasion,  a  mother 
came  bou  nding  up  the  stairs  with  a  five  year 
old  girl  matching  her  step  for  step  and 
bound  for  bound.  There  were  laughter  and 
merrimei  it  in  the  eyes  of  mother  and  child— 
something  which  is  difficult  for  most  of  us 
to  ignore  and  absolutely  impossible  for  John 
Dougher  y.  So,  as  the  couple  approached 
John,  he  shouted— as  only  John  can  shout 
with  digrity:  "Hello,  my  dears— how  are  you 
today?"  1  he  little  girl  shouted  back  as  only 
little  girl  >  with  laughing  eyes  can  shout:  "Hi 
Jesus  ■  if  the  mother  was  shocked,  she  didn't 
show  it,  ler  eyes  didnt  show  it.  They  con- 
tinued t<  laugh  and  smile,  John's  eyes  did 
an  Irish  ig  and  he  was  obviously  delighted. 
He  had  o  know  this  perceptive  child  was 
obviousl]  recognizant  to  character  when  she 
saw  it.  So  John  presed  on.  "What  is  your 
name,  de  irie?"  he  asked.  "Nancy,  Jesus;  like 
Nancy  w  th  the  laughing  eyes,"  "Huh,"  re- 
sponded John.  For  some  strange,  but  ex- 
plainabh  reason,  as  I  shall  soon  explain, 
this  epis  (de  repeated  itself  for  almost  three 
weeks  ir  a  row.  In  the  fourth  week,  the 
young  m  Jther  stopped  short  of  the  church. 


knelt  beside  Nancy  and  admonished  her. 
"Look  dear."  she  said  solemnly,  but  ever  so 
kindly,  "We  are  going  into  God's  house  and 
Jesus  is  there,  but  the  very  kind  and  charm- 
ing man  who  greets  us  whenever  we  come  to 
church  is  not  Jesus,  he  is  a  priest,  a  bishop 
and  his  name  is  Bishop  John  Dougherty, 
not  Jesus."  Nancy  with  the  laughing  eyes, 
said:  "Yes  mom,  1  know  he  is  not  Jesus,  but 
he  sure  likes  to  hear  me  call  him  Jesus. " 

Yes,  Nancy,  like  so  many  of  us,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  of  our  honoree. 
She  saw  something  which  I  found  in  his 
prayer.  She  recognized  the  Bishop,  who  is 
shepherd,  she  saw  someone  who  has  tried 
for  so  long,  so  well,  has  tried  to  heal  the 
sheep  who  are  wounded,  who  has  again  and 
again  touched  the  sheep  in  pain,  who  at 
great  personal  involvment  and  with  such 
care  cleansed  the  sheep  who  were  soiled  and 
unattractive,  who  by  his  compassion  and  his 
love  for  others  warmed  the  sheep  who  were 
cold. 

Nancy,  like  those  of  us  who  know  Bishop 
Dougherty,  recognized  in  some  small  child- 
ish way  the  Father's  love,  through  John  the 
shepherd,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  him.  He  had  been  called  and  respond- 
ed so  well  to  that  call,  that  call  so  well  ar- 
ticulated by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

"Thus  says  God,  Yahweh,  he  who  created 
the  heavens  and  spread  them  out. 

Who  gave  shape  to  the  Earth  and  what 
comes  from  it. 

Who  gave  breath  to  its  people  and  life  to 
the  creatures  that  move  in  it: 

I  Yaweh,  have  called  you  to  serve  the 
cause  of  right: 

I  have  Uiken  you  by  the  hand  and  formed 
you: 

I  have  appointed  you  as  covenant  of  the 
people  and  light  of  the  nations,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  to  free  captives  from 
prison  and  those  who  live  in  darkness  from 
the  dimgeon." 

Did  Nancy  with  the  laughing  eyes  really 
see  all  this?  Maybe  not,  but  all  she  had  to 
see  was  the  Jesus  in  John  Dougherty,  and 
surely  that  was  not  too  difficult  an  image  to 
bring  into  focus,  not  for  Nancy,  not  for  any 
of  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  doing  what  I  am 
doing  with  a  lot  more  frequency,  studying 
the  life  and  times  and  sayings  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  black 
sister  by  the  name  of  Sister  Roger  Thibo- 
deaux,  from  my  home  diocese,  sent  me  a 
well  worn  and  well  read  paperback  entitled 
•The  Wisdom  of  Martin  Luther  King  in  His 
Own  Words. "  There  are  just  two  endorse- 
ments on  the  second  page  of  the  book.  One 
is  from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  other 
which  reads: 

"May  his  spirit  rise  to  haunt  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Americans  until  we  have 
won  the  victory  for  which  he  gave  his  life," 
signed  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  J.  Dough- 
erty. 

Yes,  John  J.  Dougherty  has  been,  is  and 
will  always  be  a  part  of  our  struggle,  seeking 
to  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  for  which 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  gave  his  life,  and 
Jesus  before  that  and  for  which  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  yes,  even  children  gave 
their  lives,  not  simply  by  dying,  but  by 
living  and  being  prepared  to  die  for  the  love 
of  Jesus  and  Jesus'  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  very  last  selection  in  the  book  is 
Martin  Luther  King's  eulogy,  written  by 
himself.  I  want  to  quote  that  eulogy,  be- 
cause it  helps  me,  at  least,  to  grasp  more 
fully  the  image  of  John's  soul,  which  I  have 
tried  to  share  with  you.  In  that  self-articu- 
lated eulogy  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,   is 


saying  what  I  said  John  would  say:  "Joe,  my 

boy  'less  is  more.'  " 
"Every  now  and  then  I  guess  we  all  think 

realistically  about  that  day  when  we  will  be 

victimized  with  what  is  life's  final  common 

denominator,  that  something  we  call  death. 
"We  all  think  about  it  and  every  now  and 

then  I  think  about  my  own  death  and  I 

think  about  my  own  funeral.  And  I  don't 

think  about  it  in  a  morbid  sense.  And  every 

now  and  then  I  ask  myself  what  it  is  that  I 

would  want  said  and  I  leave  the  word  to  you 

this  morning. 
"If  any  of  you  are  around  when  I  have  to 

meet  my  day,  I  don"t  want  a  long  funeral. 
•"And  if  you  get  somebody  to  deliver  the 

eulogy  tell  him  not  to  talk  too  long. 
"And  every  now  and  then  I  wonder  what  I 

want  him  to  say. 

"Tell  him  not  to  mention  that  I  have  a 

Nobel  Peace  Prize,  that  isn"t  important. 
"Tell  him  not  to  mention  that  I  have  300 

or  400  other  awards,  that"s  not  important. 

Tell  him  not  to  mention  where  I  went  to 

school. 

"I'd  like  somebody  to  mention  that  day 

that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  tried  to  give 

his  life  serving  others. 
"I'd  like  for  somebody  to  say  that  day 

that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  tried  to  love 

somebody. 

"I  want  you  to  say  that  day  that  I  tried  to 

be  right  and  to  walk  with  them.  I  want  you 

to  be  able  to  say  that  day  that  I  did  try  to 
feed  the  hungry.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to 

say  that  day  that  I  did  try  in  my  life  to 
clothe  the  naked.  I  want  you  to  say  on  that 
day  that  I  did  try  in  my  life  to  visit  those 
who  were  in  prison. 

"And  I  want  you  to  say  that  I  tried  to  love 
and  serve  humanity. 

"'Yes,  if  you  want  to,  say  that  I  was  a 
drum  major.  Say  that  I  was  drum  major  for 
justice.  Say  that  I  was  a  drum  major  for 
peace.  I  was  a  drum  major  for  righteous- 
ness. 

"And  all  of  the  other  shallow  things  will 
not  matter.  I  wont  have  any  money  to  leave 
behind.  But  I  just  want  to  leave  a  commit- 
ted life  behind.  And  that  is  all  I  want  to  say. 
If  I  can  help  somebody  as  I  pass  along,  if  I 
can  cheer  somebody  with  a  well  song,  if  I 
can  show  somebody  he's  traveling  wrong, 
then  my  living  will  not  be  in  vain." 

Yes,  my  friends,  yes  John,  I  didn't  go  into 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  great  deeds  you 
have  done,  all  the  honors  you  have  received, 
the  names  of  the  schools  you  attended,  the 
brilliant  leadership  you  have  exercised  in 
national  and  international  enterprises,  the 
learned  societies  to  which  you  belong.  I  only 
want  to  say  that  you  are  indeed,  a  drum 
major  for  the  Lord,  a  drum  major  for  peace, 
for  racial  equality,  for  all  those  who  need  a 
voice  to  amplify  their  cries  for  help,  for  rec- 
ognition, for  love  and  understanding.  I  only 
want  to  remind  all  of  us  and  in  so  doing 
thank  you  for  helping  us  to  know  the  Fa- 
ther's love  through  Jesus  the  Shepherd  and 
through  the  spirit  in  helping  us  to  build 
love  on  justice  and  justice  on  love.  In  en- 
couraging us,  in  challenging  us,  in  leading 
us  to  believe  mightily,  to  hope  joyfully,  to 
love  divinely. 

And  so  tonight,  we  offer  you  what  is  only 
ours  to  give,  it's  the  most  pr.-cious  thing  we 
can  offer,  we  give  you  our  love! 

Jubilee  Prayer 
May  my  prayer  rise 
Like  incense 
With  the  fragrance  of  thanksgiving. 


For   Thee   Jesus    through    whom   I    have 

known  the  Father, 
For  the  Spirit 

Gift  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
For  the  Eucharist  and  Holy  Orders; 
For  brother  sun 
And  sister  moon 
And  gentle  rain, 
For  mies  of  the  field 
And  birds  of  the  air. 

For  family  and  friends  and  little  children 
Companions  of  the  pilgrimage; 
For  Illness  and  healing. 
For  teachers  and  books  and  students 
And  strange  and  distant  places. 
And  O  my  God 
For  Thee.— John  J.  Dougherty.* 


GENOCIDE  VICTIMS  IN  THE 
UKRAINE,  1933 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr,  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
over  50  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
embarked  upon  a  brutal  policy  of  col- 
lectivization in  an  effort  to  unite  the 
peasant  countryside  under  the  Soviet 
regime. 

In  the  Ukraine,  this  policy  meant  de- 
liberate genocide  through  manmade 
famine.  The  horrifying  deaths  of  as 
many  as  7  million  Ukrainians,  during 
this  time,  raises  a  terrible  specter  the 
world  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge  or 
r6csill> 

Disaster  on  such  a  scale  is  always 
difficult  to  comprehend,  but  we  must 
do  just  that,  for  only  that  way  can  we 
guard  against  its  recurrence.  While 
the  Soviets  extracted  grain  from  the 
area  at  a  preposterously  high  rate  that 
remained  constant,  despite  drastic  de- 
clines in  the  land's  fertility,  the  West- 
em  World,  incredibly,  remained  large- 
ly oblivious  to  the  mass  starvation  and 
disease  destroying  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

The  West  closed  its  eyes  to  the  pic- 
tures painted  in  excruciating  detail  by 
the  few  Western  jounalists  able  to 
break  through  the  lies  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  see  for  themselves  the 
horror  of  an  area  gripped  by  famine. 

It  is  our  responsibility  now,  when 
the  facts  of  this  case  can  no  longer  be 
hidden,  to  let  those  facts  be  known. 
Fifty  years  later,  we  must  recall  those 
millions  of  nameless  victims  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  meaning  to  otherwise 
meaningless  deaths.  We  must  under- 
stand this  tradegy  in  its  enormity,  and 
denoiance  the  capability  of  man  to  im- 
leash  such  inhumanity  against  man.* 


NATIONAL  VETERANS  SERVICE 

OFFICE  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  assist 
our    Nation's    veterans    in    obtaining 


their  rightful  benefits.  My  bill  would 
establish  a  grant  program  to  assist 
State  governments  in  providing  veter- 
ans with  advice  and  assistance  con- 
cerning State  and  Federal  veterans 
programs  and  benefits. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know  only 
too  well,  congressional  offices  today 
shoulder  an  awesome  responsibility  in 
assisting  constitutents  in  their  day-to- 
day dealings  with  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  lost  social  security  checks  and 
relatives  seeking  entrance  visas.  The 
same  applies  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents applying  for  benefits  or  en- 
rolling in  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Such  constituent  services  have 
become  a  vital  function  of  every  con- 
gressional office  and  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  popular  perception  of  gov- 
ernment in  general.  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  expertise  is  required  to 
advise  veterans  on  the  complexities  of 
VA  programs  and  to  offer  counsel  in 
preparing  or  appealing  claims.  One  is 
left  with  the  impression,  moreover, 
that  there  are  literally  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  veterans  in  every 
congressional  district  who  are  alto- 
gether unaware  of  services  and  bene- 
fits they  may  have  earned,  based  on 
their  military  service. 

In  recent  discussions  with  veterans' 
officials  in  my  home  district,  it  was 
stated  time  and  again  that  benefits  are 
continually  denied  because  of  poorly 
prepared  claims.  Outreach  efforts  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  alert 
veterans  to  regulation  changes  or  new 
programs  are  simply  too  limited  to  sat- 
isfy the  present  need.  It  should  also  be 
kept  in  mind  that  as  the  average  age 
of  veterans  continues  to  increase, 
greater  numbers  of  veterans  will 
become  eligible  for  "nonservice"  bene- 
fits, such  as  the  VA  disability  pension 
program. 

My  home  State  of  California  is  one 
of  but  a  handful  of  States  to  offer  vet- 
erans, through  a  network  of  county 
veterans'  service  offices,  advice  and  as- 
sistance concerning  veterans  pro- 
grams. County  offices  around  the 
State  are  open  to  advise  veterans  of 
benefits  for  which  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble and  to  assist  in  preparing  or  ap- 
pealing claims.  Serving  as  an  advocacy 
agency,  county  veterans  service  offices 
offer  hope  to  veterans  in  approaching 
the  formidable  bureaucracy  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  which  has 
discouraged  many  legitimate  claims. 

Despite  recent  reductions  in  State 
funding,  the  results  of  California's 
program  have  been  dramatic:  Veter- 
ans, long  disenchanted  with  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  have  found  new 
hope  in  seeking  medical  care  and 
other  services  they  have  rightfully 
earned.  Moreover,  county  offices  work 
closely  with  local  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations in  providing  a  broad  range 
of  services— including  job  information 


and  counseling— outside  those  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we 
expand  upon  the  example  of  my  home 
State  and  pool  all  available  resources 
in  counseling  veterans  concerning  the 
myriad  of  ever-changing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  their  lives. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  3- 
year  authorization  for  matching  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  States  in  providing 
these  needed  services.  Under  my  plan 
matching  funds  would  begin  with  an 
80-20  (Federal-State)  contribution  de- 
creasing to  a  50-50  match  after  3 
years.  The  higher  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  the  early  years  would  encour- 
age those  States  presently  lacking  vet- 
erans service  programs  to  offer  such 
services,  while  assisting  the  other 
States  in  strengthening  existing  pro- 
grams. 

To  be  eligible  for  matching  funds 
under  the  program  I  propose.  State 
governments  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  grant  request  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Such  a  request 
would  have  to  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  services  to  be  offered  and 
plans  for  coordinating  efforts  with 
local  veterans'  service  organizations. 
In  keeping  with  the  California  model, 
the  actual  delivery  of  services  to  veter- 
ans under  the  program  would  be  man- 
aged at  the  local  level,  tailored  to  local 
needs  and  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  Nation  owe  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  our  de- 
fense. The  many  veterans  programs 
enacted  by  Congress  underscore  the 
strength  and  depth  of  this  unique 
commitment.  It  is  time  that  we  move 
forward  to  ensure  that  veterans  re- 
ceive all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  law,  and  which  they  so 
justly  deserve. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  timely  legislation. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 4016 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
to  establish  a  grant  program  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  States  in  providing  veterans 
with  advice  and  assistance  concerning  vet- 
erans benefits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section. 

"§  247.  Assistance  to  States  in  providing  veterans 
information  and  assistance  services 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
program  to  provide  assistance  to  State  gov- 
ernments in  providing  funding  for  programs 
of  veterans  services  established  by  a  State 
(or  by  units  of  local  self-government  of  the 
State)  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  as- 
sisting veterans  in  matters  concerning  veter- 
ans benefits. 

"(b)  (1)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  by  grants  made  after  submis- 
sion to  the  Administrator  of  an  application 
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AssI  stance  I 


DROUGHT    RELIEF    PRO- 
CURRENTLY    AUTHOR- 
BY  LAW 
JJONES  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
.  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
as  my  colleag^ies  in  the 
our  farmers  in  1983  have 
the  worst  drought  since 
Bowl.  Probably  about  2.000 
agxicultliral  counties  have  been  im 
pacted  tnd  at  least  half  have  serious 
losses. 


John  Block  called  a  spe- 
mejeting   in   Chicago   Labor   Day 
to  announce  that  the  admin- 
would  take  no  extraordinary 


steps  to  address  this  problem.  Last 
week  the  Secretary  relayed  that  same 
message  to  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

At  both  meetings.  I  urged  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  his  discretionary  authority 
to  help  drought-stricken  farmers. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced various  legislative  solutions  but 
without  administration  support  it  ap- 
pears it  would  be  a  wasted  effort  to 
proceed  legislatively. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  am  asking 
my  colleagues  to  contact  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Block  and  urge 
them  to  make  appropriate  use  of  exist- 
ing authorities. 

For  your  use  here  is  a  list  of  those 
emergency  authorities  and  their  status 
as  far  as  I  can  tell: 

Major  Drought  Relief  Programs 
Currently  Attthorized  by  Law 

(1)  FmHA  Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Pro- 
gram.—Production  loss  loans  available  to 
farmers  having  30  percent  loss  of  produc- 
tion due  to  disaster,  in  amount  equal  to  80 
percent  of  actual  loss,  at  interest  of  8  per- 
cent for  those  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where and  market  rates  for  the  credit- 
worthy. 

Status.- As  administered,  loans  available 
only  in  designated  disaster  counties.  (GAO 
and  Committee  believe  Act  makes  loans 
available  to  farmers  meeting  eligibility 
standards  without  regard  to  county  designa- 
tion; H.R.  1190,  passed  by  House  and  pend- 
ing in  Senate,  makes  this  clear).  As  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  designations  requested  for  964 
counties;  Secretary  has  designated  121  coun- 
ties. 

(2)  CCC  Disaster  Payment  Program.- Pay- 
ments authorized  to  producers  of  wheat, 
feedgrains,  cotton  and  rice  who  participate 
in  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  programs 
if  Secretary  finds  the  producers  have,  due  to 
disaster,  suffered  substantial  production 
losses  creating  an  economic  emergency  and 
that  crop  insurance  either  is  not  available 
or  is  insufficient  to  meet  emergency. 

Status.- Program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

(3)  Grazing  and  Haying  of  Conservation- 
Use  Acreage.— Secretary  authorized  to  allow 
grazing  or  haying  of  wheat,  feedgrains. 
cotton  and  rice  acreage  retired  from  produc- 
tion under  certain  circumstances. 

Status.- Program  has  been  implemented 
in  numerous  areas. 

(4)  Crop  Insurance.— Expanded  crop  insur- 
ance coverage  available  under  1980  Eimend- 
menls  to  Crop  Insurance  Act.  though  par- 
ticipation by  farmers  is  low.  No  assistance 
available  to  those  who  did  not  acquire  insur- 
ance prior  to  drought  loss. 

Status.— Program  has  been  implemented. 

(5)  CCC  Emergency  Feed  Program.— Sec- 
retary authorized  to  reimburse  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  for  up  to  50%  of  cost  of 
feed  purchased  commercially  if  producers, 
because  of  disasters,  have  suffered  substan- 
tial loss  in  feed  production,  lack  adequate 
feed,  and  must,  therefore,  make  larger  than 
normal  feed  purchases. 

Status.— Program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

(6)  CCC  Livestock  Feed  Program.- CCC  is 
authorized  to  (1)  donate  its  commodities  to 
relieve  distress  in  areas  where  Presidentially 
declared  disaster  exists  (rarely  done  in  case 
of  drought);  (2)  make  its  feed  available  at 
reduced  prices  to  those  who.  in  areas  where 


disaster  emergency  exists,  do  not  have  and 
cannot  obtain  without  financial  hardship 
sufficient  feed  for  cattle;  or  provide  for  feed 
dealers  to  make  feed  available  to  such  per- 
sons with  CCC  replacing  with  any  feed  it 
owns;  and  (3)  purchase  feed  for  disposition 
in  connection  with  any  emergency  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  to  warrant  assist- 
ance. (While  PIK  has  depleted  regular  CCC 
stocks,  a  75  million  bushel  disaster  reserve  is 
authorized.)  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  has  similar  authority. 

Status.— Ftogram  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

(1)  Small  Business  Administration 
Loaas.— Through  September  30,  1S83,  SEA 
Physical  Disaster  loans  are  available  to 
farmers  only  if. they  are  refused  FmHA  dis- 
aster loans.  Unless  legislation  is  enacted  by 
that  date,  farmers  will  again  become  eligible 
for  such  loans  on  October  1. 

Status.— As  practical  matter,  program  not 
now  available  to  farmers. 

(8)  FmHA  Economic  Emergency  (EE) 
Loans.- While  technically  not  disaster  as- 
sistance, EE  loan  program  designed  for 
farmers  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
due  to  economic  stress,  which  could  be  at- 
tributable to  drought.  Interest  rate  on  in- 
sured loans  not  to  exceed  cost  of  money  plus 
one  percent.  For  fiscal  1983.  guaranteed  EE 
loans  are  authorized  (though  Administra- 
tion disagrees).  U.S.  District  Court  has  held 
Secretary's  refusal  to  implement  program 
for  fiscal  1932  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
abuse  of  discretion,  and  has  indicated  it  will 
order  Secretary  to  make  Insured  and  guar- 
anteed loans  available  in  the  amount  of 
$600  million  which  he  failed  to  make  avail- 
able in  Fiscal  1982 

Status.— Program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented.» 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

To  Mr.  CoELHO  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Waxman,  prior  to  final  passage 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  364,  today. 

Mr.  PuRSELL,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  before  the  vote  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  with  respect  to 


the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  the 
desegregation  program. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Bethun*:. 

Mr.  BlLIRATCIS. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Kem?, 

Mr.  PiELCs  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Rtn)D. 

Mr.  Gilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COTTRTER. 

Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Cr.\ne. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  CoNTS. 

Mr.  Skx£N  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  HUER. 

Mr.  Beoomfield. 

Mr.  BULTi*. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Waxman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Florio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McHtjgh. 

Mr.  GA-yDos. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

r^Ir.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Peighan. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Avplegate. 

Mr.  Rowland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Gejdenson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Eckart. 
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tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2972.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  pro 
vide  that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparability  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title   was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1146.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  transportation  by 
aircraft  of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purpo'^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hotise  do  nov.  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  29,  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  froni 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  strategic 
significance  of  materials  and  minerals  found 
in  the  "Special  Minmg  Management  Zone- 
Clear  Creek"  portion  of  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness.  pursJ^^t  to  section 
5(d)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-312;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Minerals  Management  Ser\ice,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  totaling  $115,498.20  to 
Sun  Exploration  and  Production  Co.,  Chev- 
ron U.S.A.  Inc.  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  comprehensive 
technology  application  and  market  develop- 
ment plan  for  ocean  thermal  energy,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6(b)  of  Public  Law  96-310;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  transmit- 
ting the  Association's  determinatior.  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
pursuant  to  section  605(d)(1)  of  Public  Law 
97-468;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Government,  private 
sector,  and  foreign  competitor  involvement 
in  ocean  mining  (GAO/NSIAD-83-41;  Sep- 
tember 6,  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Foreign  Affairs. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  884.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  fimds  awarded 
the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
docket  numbered  15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  (Rept.  No.  98-389).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community.  Mont.,  and  the  Assini- 
boine Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  in  docket  numbered  10-81L 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-390).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  320.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3648.  a  bill  to 
improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tiona'  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  Corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-391 ).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Conmiittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3044.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  an  interstate  agreement  or  compact 
relating  to  the  restoration  of  Atlantic 
salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River  Basin,  and 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate  as 
members  in  a  Cormecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-392).  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R,  3932.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
errm[ient  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-393).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  3655.  A  bill  to  raise 
the  retirement  age  for  Superior  Court 
judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-394).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
buRBiN,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith): 

H.R.  4005.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  increase  the  use  of 
formal  advertising  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services,  to  limit  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  Department  may 
award  contracts  by  negotiation,  to  establish 
additional  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
negotiation  of  contracts  by  such  Depart- 
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ment.  andl  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  llr.  DONNELLY: 
HJl.  4i06.  A  bill  amending  section 
104(b>(5Hl)  of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  40«f7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Seoirity  act  to  provide  that  a  recipi- 
ent of  ssibeneflts  who  Is  in  a  medical  insti- 
tution forle  months  or  less  shall  continue  to 
receive  fu^l  benefits  If  such  Individual  main- 
tains his  (>r  her  personal  residence  while  in 
such  Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean4. 

By  l*r.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Ml.  Barhaiu)): 
H.R.  40(f8.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  fi- 
nancial  listltutlons   located   In   Maryland, 
Virginia,  ^nd  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire control  of  certain  financial   institu- 
tions throughout  such  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Baliklng.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  J  Ir.  FAUNTROY: 
H Jl.  40< «.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal 
Reserve  S  jrstem;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  B  Ir.  LATTA: 
H.R.  40  0.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  sites  Code  with  respect  to  public 
performances  of  nondramatic  musical  works 
by    mean  I    of    coin-operated    phonorecord 
players,  a  id  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  I  Ir.  LIPINSKl: 
H.R.  40:  1.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  designate  the   Chicago- 
Calumet  $kyway.  111.,  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  upon  the  elimination  of  tolls 
and  paynient  of  all  debt  on  such  road,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  W(  irks  and  Transportation. 
By  1  Ir.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  40 12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  televi- 
sion and  1  adlo  broadcasting  station  licensees 
shall  not  refuse  to  sell  advertising  time  for 
broadcast  of  editorial  advertisements;  to  the 
CommltU  e  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

BY  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McDade): 
H.R.  4013.  A  bill  to  extend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  SBA  until  January  1,  1985;  to 
the  Comi  ilttee  on  Small  Business. 
By  :  4r.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  4G 14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's ani  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  to  ml  Jte  certain  changes  In  the  member- 
ship and  operations  of  the  Benefits  Review 
Board;  tc  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  tfr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  40 15.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special  rule 
for  the  ti  eatment  under  U.S.  countervailing 
duty  law  of  natural  resources  and  byprod- 
ucts pro'ided  at  preferential  rates;  to  the 
Commltt  ie  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mt.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  4(  16.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Ci  ide,  to  esUblish  a  grant  program  to 
provide  a  ssistance  to  States  in  providing  vet- 
erans wll  h  advice  and  assistance  concerning 
veterans  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AJ  fairs. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  41  If.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ity of  thi  I  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  accep'  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  as 
a  gift  to  the  Uruted  States  for  the  purpose 
of  creatl  ig  a  Presidential  archival  deposito- 
ry; to  th ;  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 
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By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  4018.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  time  for  payment  of  estate  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  4019.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  water  chestnuts  and 
bamboo  shoots  until  July  1,   1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way.s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  4020.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing 
and  broadcasting  of  advertising  concerning 
lotteries  or  similar  schemes  conducted  by 
nonprofit  organizations  In  accordance  with 
State  law;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  4021.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  set  of  postage  stamps  commemo- 
rating the  calendar  year  1983  as  the  'Year 
of  the  Bible";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion for  certain  ranchers  in  New  Mexico  for 
ranching  units  taken  from  them  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  the  White  Sands 
MissUe  Range,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Betell,  Mr.  BERETTrEH,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Jettords,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton,   Mr.    Olin,    Mr.    Panetta,    Mr. 
Patman,   Mr.   Skeen.   Mr.   Skelton, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Watkins): 
H.R.  4023.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an  opinion  survey 
of  the  agricultural  community  as  a  first  step 
in  developing  a  Federal  agricultural  policy 
which  will  be  appropriate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Foley,  and 
Mr.  Perkins): 
H.R.  4024.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Founda- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
seU,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  4025.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  transfer  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  without  reimburse- 
ment the  General  Post  Office  Building  and 
the  site  thereof  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on   Public  Works   and 
Transportation  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Latta.      Mr.   Aspin.      Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Gradison.     Mr.  Sharp,      Mr.  Gep- 
hardt.  Mr.  Panetta.   Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Fazio.    Mr.  Frost.    Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Wolpe.    Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Campbell,   Mr.  Wort- 
ley,    Mr.  Britt,    Mr.  Moody,    and 
Mr.  MacKay): 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  to  call  on 
the  President  to  convene  a  domestic  eco- 
nomic summit  conference  to  prepare  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  National  Commission  for  a  Re- 
sponsible Budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lantos): 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  allow  pianist  Vladimir 
Peltsman  freedom  to  travel  with  his  family, 
to  the  United  States  to  perform;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McKiNNEY): 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President 
should  request  the  resigmation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  James  Watt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

269.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  assassination  of  Benigno  S. 
Aflulno,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Alfalrs. 

270.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

271.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Taiwan, 
the  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

273.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Vincent 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

274.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  space 
station  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

275.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

276.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children-working 
mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

277.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  salmon 
and  steel  head  trout  fishery;  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  Small  Business. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FISH  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R.  4026)  for 
the  relief  of  Rafael  A.  Checa,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  132:  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Mrazek. 


H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  1146:  Mr.  Cooghlin  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Petri,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  La- 
gouarsino,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Kogovsek  and  Mr. 
DeWine. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Chappell,  and  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  2533:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Crockett, 
and  Mr.  Byron. 

H.R.  2562:  Mr.  Sunla.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Fields,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  Montana. 

H.R.  ■2883:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3170:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  3307:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3354:  Mr.  Lov^tery  of  California  and 
Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Seiberlikg.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Dtson. 

H.R.  3694:  Mr.  Whitehtjrst,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  3747:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  3775:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Dvtyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Vander- 
GRiFP,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  BiLi- 
RAKis,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
AND  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

H.R.  3783:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  3846:  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  3878:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Mr.   Dyson,  Mr.   Weaver,  and  Mrs. 
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H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett,  Mr.  KoLTER,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Fogli- 


ETTA,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Din- 
gell,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Broompield. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Bonker  and  Mr.  Dixon. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

240.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council.  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
famine  relief  to  countries  in  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

241.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  legislation  declaring 
a  Federal  holiday  In  honor  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2867 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—On  page  59,  after  line  4  add  the  following 
new  section: 

national  ground  water  cobimission 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Ground  Water  Commission  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)  Duties  of  Commission.— The  duties  of 
the  Commission  are  to: 

(1)  Assess  generally  the  amount,  location, 
and  quality  of  the  Nation's  ground  water  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Identify  generally  the  sources,  extent, 
and  types  of  ground  water  contamination. 

(3)  Assess  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship Ijetween  ground  water  contami- 
nation and  ground  water  withdrawal  and  de- 
velop projections  of  available,  usable  ground 
water  In  future  years  on  a  nationwide  babiz. 


(4)  Assess  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  pollution  and  ground  water  pol-  '^ 
lutlon. 

(5)  Assess  the  need  for  a  policy  to  protect 
ground  water  from  degradation  caused  by 
contamination. 

(6)  Assess  generally  the  extent  of  over- 
drafting  of  ground  water  resources,  and  the 
adequacy  of  existing  mechanisms  for  pre- 
venting such  overdraf  ting. 

(7)  Assess  generally  the  engineering  and 
technological  capability  to  recharge 
aquifers. 

(8)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  the  present  un- 
derstanding of  ground  water  recharge  zones 
and  sole  source  aquifers  and  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  Itnowledge  regarding  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  designated  aquifers  and  re- 
charge zones. 

(9)  Assess  the  role  of  land-use  patterns  as 
these  relate  to  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(10)  Assess  methods  for  remedial  abate- 
ment of  ground  water  contamination  as  well 
as  the  costs  and  benefits  of  cleaning  up  pol- 
luted ground  water  and  compare  cleanup 
costs  to  the  costs  of  substitute  water  supply 
methods. 

(11)  Investigate  policies  and~actions  taken 
by  foreign  governments  to  protect  ground 
water  from  contamination. 

(12)  Assess  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting interstate  compacts  to  address  ground 
water  protection  from  contamination. 

(13)  Analyze  existing  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies regarding  contamination  of  ground 
water. 

(14)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  stand- 
ards for  ground  water  quality  under  State 
and  Federal  law. 

(15)  Assess  monitoring  methodologies  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  the  level  of  protection  of  the  re- 
source as  required  by  State  and  Federal  law. 

(16)  Assess  the  relationship  between 
ground  water  flow  systems  (and  associated 
recharge  areas)  and  the  control  of  sources 
of  contamination. 

(17)  Assess  the  role  of  underground  injec- 
tion practices  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
waste  fluids  while  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(18)  Assess  methods  for  abatement  and 
containment  of  ground  water  contamination 
and  for  aquifer  restoration  Including  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives  to  abate- 
ment and  containment. 

(19)  Assess  State  and  Federal  ground 
water  law  and  mechanisms  with  which  to 
manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
ground  water  resource. 

(20)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
ground  water  research  and  determine  future 
ground  water  research  needs. 

(21)  Assess  the  roles  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments  in  managing  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

(c)  Membership.— (1)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  as 
follows: 

(A)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

(B)  Four  appointed  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
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in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 

in  which  the  original  ap- 

was  made.  Appointmenio  may  be 

this  subsection  without  regard 

5311(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
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Menbers 


of  their 


_  of  the  Commission  who  are 
the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
service  on  the  Commission. 


(5)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  two  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaicer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  the  life  of  the  Corn-mission  unless 
they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Director  and  Staff  of  Commission; 
EIxPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS.— ( 1)  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman,  without  regard 
to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary  and 
mtermittent  services  under  section  3109(b) 
of  titie  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  request,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  are  each  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  their  respective  agencies  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.  Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  (ietall,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

e)  Powi:rs  of  Commission.— (1)  The  Com- 
mission may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section,  hold  such  hearings  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(3)  Thf  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Adr«-iinistrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim 
bursable  basis  such  administrative  support 
services  a^  the  Commission  may  request. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  ic  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Report.— (1)  The  CommLssion  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 30.  1985.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
each  item  listed  in  subsection  (b),  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion; and  .administrative  actions,  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
complete   a   preliminary   study   concerning 


ground  water  contamination  from  hazard- 
ous and  other  solid  waste  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  conclusions  of  such 
preliminary  study.  The  study  shaii  be  con- 
tinued thereafter,  and  final  findings  and 
conclusions  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  in  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  preliminary  study  shall 
Include  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  ground 
water  contamination  caused  by  hazardous 
and  other  solid  waste,  the  regions  and  major 
water  supplies  most  significantly  affected 
by  such  contamination,  and  any  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  for  preventive  or 
remedial  measures  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  effects  of 
such  contamination. 

(g)  Termination.— The  Commission  .shall 
cease  to  exist  on  January  1,  1986. 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carrv  oi:t  this  section." 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN; 
—Page  18,  after  line  2,  insert: 

early  leak  DETECriOH  SYSTEM 

Sec.  5A.  Section  3004  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

•  (1)  Not  later  than  30  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
and  Control  Enforcement  Act  of  1983,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  standards 
requiring  that  new  landfill  units,  surface  un- 
poundment  units,  waste  piles,  underground 
tanks  Eind  land  treatment  units  for  the  stor- 
age, treatment  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001 
shall  be  required  to  utilize  approved  leak  de- 
tection systems.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  approved  leak  detec 
tion  system'  means  a  system  or  tecnnology 
which  the  Administrate  r  determines  to  be 
capable  of  detecting  leaks  of  hazardous  con- 
stituents at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
the  term  'new  units'  means  units  on  which 
construction  commences  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  regulatloiiS  under  this 
paragraph.". 

By  Mr.  TORRES: 
—Page  23.  after  line  22,  insert: 

(el  Health  Effects  Studies— Section  3005 
is  amended  by  adding  i,he  following  nev,- 
subsection  after  subsection  fg)' 

"(h;  Health  Effects  Sttjdtes.— '  I )  Each 
landfill  which  is  operating  pursuant  to  a 
permit  under  this  section  'or  for  which  a 
permit  is  treated  as  having  been  issued 
under  subsection  (e))  shall  be  reqiured  by 
the  Administrator  (or  the  Slate  in  *he  case 
of  an  authorized  State  program  under  sec- 
tion 3006)  to  conduct  a  health  effects  study 
for  the  affected  rommunity  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  associated  with  such  landfill  (in- 
cluding hazardous  waste  transported  to  or 
released  from  the  landfill).  The  study  shall 
include,  for  individuals  residing  or  working 
in  the  affected  community,  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  present  and  future  health  ef 
fects  associated  with  the  landfill.  Such 
study  shall  include  an  analysis  of  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  ^11  pollutant  pathways 
through  which  hazardous  waste  may  r^ach 
individuals  in  the  affe'-ted  comma-^iity.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  f-n- 
actment  of  this  .subsection  or  alter  the 
commencement  of  operations  at  the  landfill, 
if  later),  the  results  of  esch  such  study  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Admi;iistrator  and  to  the 
appropriate  State  authorities  for  the  State 
in  which  the  landfill  is  located.  The  study 


shall  be  periodically  updated  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  the  study  under  this 
subsection,  the  affected  community  shall 
consist  of  Individuals  residing  or  working 
within  such  distance  of  the  landfill  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate 
based  on  a  site  specific  analysis,  except  that 
In  all  cases,  the  surrounding  community 
shall  be  treated  as  Including  at  least  those 
Individuals  working  within  the  landfill  and 
those  residing  or  working  within  a  2.5  mile 
radius  of  the  landfill.  The  Administrator 
shall  specify  the  surrounding  community 
for  each  landfill  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
as  promptly  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
tne  enactment  of  this  subsection, '. 

H.R.  3231 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
(Amendments  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—On   page   25,   line   16.   Insert  before   the 
period  the  follovklpg:  "and.  In  the  case  of 
contracts  to  export  agricultural  commod- 
ities, only  In  cases  where  export  controls  are 
made  applicable  on  the  same  basis  to  all 
other  goods  and  technologies '. 
—On  page  37.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  7(gXl)  of  the  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(g)(3))  is  amended  by 
uisertlng  after  the  arst  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  approve  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  Ir 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  unless  such  export  con- 
trols are  made  applicable  on  the  same  basis 
to  all  other  goods  and  technologies.". 

Delete  lines  22  and  23  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

•(b)  Section  7(g)(3)  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  second  sentence  to". 

On  page  38.  lino  4,  delete  the  designation. 
■•(b) '.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "<c)". 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
-Page  5.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  6,  line  20.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  An  officer  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  other  person  authorized  to 
board  or  search  vessels  who  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy have  been  or  will  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  Act  may— 
•'(A)  stop,  search,  and  examine,  within  or 
without  his  district,  a  vehicle,  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  person,  on  which  or  whom  he  has 
reat;onable  cause  to  susptct  there  are  any 
such  goods  or  technology; 

"(B)  search,  wherever  found,  any  package 
or  container  in  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  there  are  any  such  goods  or 
technology;  and 

•■(C)  seize  and  secure  for  trial  any  such 
goods  or  technology  on  or  about  such  vehi- 
cle, vessel,  aircraft,  or  person,  or  in  such 
package  or  container.  ^  „^  ^ 

•(3)(A)  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  other  person  authorized  to 
board  or  search  vessel:^  may.  while  In  the 
performance  of.  and  in  connection  with,  c- 
ficlai  duties,  mak,;  arrests  without  warrant 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 

Act 

"(B)  Upon  seizure  of  any  goods  or  technol- 
ogy under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  for  further  Investigation 
and  other  appropriate  action  under  this 
Act.". 

Page  7.  line  4.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  10  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  closed  quota- 
tion marks,  and  a  second  period. 
—Page  13.  strike  out  lines  4  through  6  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2402(i»  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D),  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  inunedlately  before 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Page  13.  line  7,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

Page  13  line  15.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  '  (F)". 

Page  13,  insert  the  following  after  line  18: 

(b)   Section   5(1)   of   the   Act   is   further 

amended  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following; 

"(2)  The  President  shall  inform  the  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  Committee 
that  the  United  States  Congress  shall  moni- 
tor enforcement  by  those  governments  of 
the  export  controls  agreed  to  by  those  gov- 
ernments and  will  consider  Imposing  sec- 
tions against  any  of  those  governments  that 
falls  to  enforce  those  export  controls  effec- 
tively.". 

—Page  17.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  20.  line  2.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

militarily  critical  technologies 
Sec  109.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
■leu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  complete  the  integration  of 
the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies 
into  the  commodity  control  list  not  latpv 
than  April  1,  1985.  The  integration  of  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list  shall  be  complet- 
ed with  all  deliberate  speed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary  and   the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  before  April  1.  1985.  any  circiun- 
stances  which  would  preclude  the  comple- 
tion of  the  integrated  list  by  that  date.  Any 
disagreement   between   the   Secretary   and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  whether  a. 
good  or  tecluiology  on  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  should  be  integrated 
into  the  commodity  control  list  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  President  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1. 1984.  Such  integrated  list  shall  in- 
clude only  a  good  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which   the   Secretary   finds   that 
•ountries  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section  do  not  possess  that  good 
or  technology,  or  a  functionally  equivalent 
good  or  technology,  and  the  good  or  tech- 
nology or  fimctionally  equivalent  good  or 
technology  is  not  available  in  fact  to  such  a 
country  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  compa- 
rable quality  so  that  the  requirement  of  a 
validated  license  for  the  export  of  such  good 
or  technology  is  or  would  be  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  determination  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  goods  or  technology  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the    Secretary    of    Defense    shall    jointly 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later 


than  April  1.  1985.  on  actions  taken  to  carry 
out  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Integrate  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty of  such  integration.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  determine  whether  foreigr:  availability 
was  used  as  a  criterion  in  developir^  the 
commodity  control  list  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  whether  the  completed  list 
reflected  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  subjection.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  information  relating 
to  the  list  of  militarily  critical  teciuiologles. 
Not  later  than  April  1,  1&85.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
evEluation  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

••^C)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  integrating  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  into  the  commodity 
control  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
shall  consider  mechanisms  to  reduce  the  list 
of  militarily  critical  technologies. 

'•(5;  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  goods  and 
technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  at  least  annually  after  the  inte- 
grated list  is  completed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)(A).  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  list  of  militarily  critical  technol- 
ogies any  goods  or  technology  that  are  no 
longer  militarily  critical.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may.  after  the  Integrated  list  Is  so 
completed,  add  to  the  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal  technologies   any   good  or   technolog> 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  is 
militarily  critical.  If  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  disagree  as  to  whether 
any  change  in  the  list  of  miliUrily  critical 
technologies  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
good  or  techxiology  should  also  be  made  in 
the  commodity  control  list,  the  President 
shall    resolve    the    disagreement   not    later 
than  three  months  after  the  change  is  made 
in  the  list  of  militarily  critical  itchnologies. 
■•(6)  The  Secretary  of  Deferise  shall,  not 
later  Uian  April  1.  1985.  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  on  ef- 
forts  by   the   Department   of   Defense   to 
asses;:  the  impact  that  the  transfer  of  goods 
or  technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  to  countries  to  which  ex- 
ports are  controlled  under  this  section  has 
had  or  will  have  on  the  military  capabilities 
of  those  countries.". 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  13.  line  18.  strike  aut  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 
Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  18: 
(7)  Agreement  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion and  enforcement  of  export  sanctions  by 
the  govenunents  participating  in  the  Com- 
mittee  against   the   Soviet   Union   or   any 
other  country  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
country  commits  violent   acts  against  un- 
armed civilians  of  another  country.". 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (t<;xt  of  H.R.  3646).^ 
—Page  13.  line  2.  strike  out  the  ouotation 
marks  and  second  period 
Page  13,  insert  the  fo '.lowing  after  line  2: 
•(o)  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union— Not- 
withstanding any   other  provision   of  this 
Act.  any  validated  license  to  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union  any  good  or  technology  sub- 
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Ject  to  exi  tort  controls  under  this  section 
shall  be  de  tied.". 

(g)  Sub8K:tion  (o)  of  section  5  of  the 
Export  Ad«ilnistration  Act  of  1079,  as  added 
by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall  not 
affect  any  contract  to  export  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


H.R.  3648 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

RAIL  EMPLOYEE  TAXES 

Sec.  214.  Section  U504(a)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  sub- 


ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  to  an  employee 
who  performs  his  regular  assigned  duties  as 
such  an  employee  on  a  railroad  in  more 
than  one  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.". 
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REDRESS  FOR  AMERICANS  OF 
JAPANESE  ORIGIN  WHO  WERE 
INTERNED  DURING  WORLD 
WAR  II 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 


or  UTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians  has  re- 
leased their  recommendation  for  the 
steps  the  United  States  must  take  to 
correct  one  of  the  darkest  moments  of 
our  Nation's  history.  Prejudice,  war 
hysteria,  and  a  lack  of  political  cour- 
age resulted  in  the  internment  of 
120,000  Japanese  Americsuis  in  isolat- 
ed camps  during  World  War  II. 

I  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians  so  that 
Americans  would  be  made  aware  of 
and  remember  this  black  mark  in  our 
Nation's  past.  Many  people  from  even 
my  generation  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  injustices  that  occurred,  and 
our  children  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
injustices.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
American  people  be  educated  as  to  the 
dangers  of  unbridled  public  rage  indis- 
criminately directed  at  one  sector  of 
our  population. 

Additionally,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  my  colleagues.  Representative 
Norman  Mineta  and  Representative 
Bob  Matsui  along  with  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright  will  be  introducing 
legislation  in  the  coming  weeks  which 
will  offer  redress  to  the  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  origin  that  were  per- 
sonally affected  by  this  relocation— 
both  in  their  personal  and  business 
lives.  I  have  asked  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  look 
forward  to  its  passage  in  the  second 
session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  met  with 
the  Utah  Japanese  American  Citizen 
League  and  have  personally  talked 
with  many  of  the  individuals  who  were 
interned  and/or  evacuated  under  the 
exclusionary  order  implementing  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9066.  At  my  request, 
these  individuals  have  submitted  per- 
sonal testimonies  on  their  individual 
tragedies.  I  submit  a  selected  few  of 
these  recountings  which  specifically 
address  some  of  the  key  questions  m- 
volved  in  this  matter  of  reparation  and 
justice. 


The  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Settlement  of  Civilians 
came  to  the  following  conclusion: 

The  promulgation  of  Executive  Order 
9066  was  not  justified  by  military  necessity 
and  the  decision  which  followed  it— deten- 
tion, ending  detention,  ending  exclusions- 
were  not  driven  by  analysis  of  military  con- 
ditions. 

By  submitting  some  of  the  personal 
testimonies  from  those  who  were  af- 
fected by  this  black  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
harm  done  to  these  Americans,  and  in 
recognizing  that  reparation  should  be 
granted  to  all  those  who  were  in  the 
custody  of  Wartime  Relocation  Au- 
thority. 
The  material  follows: 

Testimony  or  Mrs.  May  Watamabe 
My  name  is  May  Watanabe.  I  reside  at  560 
Bothwell  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
84104,  with  my  husband.  My  son,  Byron, 
who  was  only  11%  months  old  at  the  time 
we  were  evacuated  from  Los  Angeles,  is  now 
married  and  lives  at  352  Georgia  Circle,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84115.  He  is  the  father  of 
three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  oldest  child  is  now  eighteen  years  old 
and  the  youngest  is  now  thirteen. 

The  topic  of  my  discussion  is  the  evacu- 
ation in  1942  and  of  some  of  the  events  that 
happened  to  our  family— my  husband,  my 
very  young  son  and  me.  The  war  began  on 
December  7,  1941,  and  it  was  the  first  part 
of  1942  when  we  were  told  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  signed  a  proclamation  to 
have  all  of  the  Japanese  and  Japanese- 
Americans  residing  in  the  West  Coast  States 
to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes  and  incar- 
cerated in  camps  for  "safety  sake  of  the 
country"  and  that  the  time  was  short  and 
they  (the  government)  would  not  be  able  to 
determine  which  of  the  Japanese  could  or 
could  not  be  trusted.  Eventually  a  notice 
came  out  that  we  would  all  be  sent  to  camps 
on  April  28,  1942. 

This  order  then  gave  Roy  and  I  only  a 
part  of  January.  February,  March  and  the 
few  weeks  in  April  to  settle  all  our  business 
and  personal  affairs  and  do  the  best  we 
could  before  we  were  sent  to  camp.  On  April 
28th.  we  were  all  herded  into  buses  and 
taken  to  our  destination  with  only  our  three 
suitcases  of  clothing  and  personal  goods 
with  us.  Since  there  were  three  of  us— my 
husband,  my  young  son  and  myself— we 
were  allowed  to  take  nine  suitcases  of  cloth- 
ing and  treasured  things  from  among  all  our 
personal  properties  which  included  our 
home  and  furnishings,  our  car,  leases  and 
inventories  of  three  flourishing  floral  shops, 
and  six  new  delivery  vans.  We  had  to  settle 
the  rest  of  our  personal  properties  that  we 
could  not  take  with  us.  Not  knowing  how 
long  we  were  to  be  incarcerated,  we  tried  to 
get  rid  of  everything  we  could.  We  had  no 
place  to  store  them. 

And,  as  you  know,  if  someone  has  to  leave 
under  government  orders,  who  is  going  to 


come  in  and  pay  the  correct  price— the  price 
that  is  the  fair  market  value?  I  would  like  to 
cite  an  example.  We  had  just  remodeled  one 
of  our  stores  and  we  had  spent  a  fortune  on 
the  building  although  we  didn't  own  the 
building  since  my  husband  was  bom  in 
Japan  and  could  not  buy  property  by  Cali- 
fornia law  even  though  he  had  been  a  long- 
time tax  paying  resident.  Also,  he  could  not, 
by  law.  become  a  naturalized  citizen.  Even 
though  we  didn't  own  the  buildings  to  the 
floral  shops,  we  had  good  leases  on  them. 
Our  investments  were  all  on  the  inside  of 
these  shops,  and  had  we  known  what  was 
going  to  happen,  we  wouldn't  have  done  all 
of  the  extensive  remodeling. 

Additionally,  we  had  just  purchased  six 
brand  new  Dodge  3/4  ton  panel  trucks  to 
use  for  deliveries.  We  paid  $800.00  each  for 
the  trucks— that's  a  total  of  $4800.00  for 
trucks  alone,  yet  we  couldn't  sell  them  untU 
just  before  we  were  to  go  to  camp.  People 
held  back  until  we  were  desperate.  Then  we 
were  offered  $100.00  for  each  of  the  trucks. 
That  was  a  total  of  $600.00  for  all  six  trucks 
which  didn't  even  cover  the  price  we  had 
paid  for  just  one  new  one.  We  were  forced 
to  take  the  offer  since  we  had  no  place  to 
keep  them  and  we  could  not  take  them  with 
us.  And  that's  the  way  it  was.  It  was  panic— 
a  time  of  terrible  panic. 

Another  example  of  how  desperate  we 
were  is  the  brand  new  stove  which  1  had 
purchased  a  few  months  before  the  war 
broke  out.  All  I  got  was  $5.00  for  it.  Some- 
one came  up  to  me  and  offered  to  give  me 
$5.00  just  to  take  it  away  for  me.  And.  of 
course,  I  had  to  take  it— what  else  could 
anyone  do?  We  gave  away  most  of  our 
things  although  we  had  tried  to  sell  what- 
ever we  could,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  pay 
us.  It  was  time  of  terrible  panic— we  had  so 
little  time  and  we  had  so  much  to  settle,  es- 
pecially since  we  didn't  know  how  long  we 
were  going  to  be  held  at  camp  or  if  we  woiild 
ever  be  allowed  to  come  back. 

We  tried  to  sell  our  leases  to  the  floral 
shops.  One  of  our  leases  was  in  the  well 
known  Farmers'  Market.  We  were  one  of 
the  thirteen  original  stores  there  and  were 
thought  of  very  highly  at  that  time.  Al- 
though some  of  the  businesses  didn't  make 
it,  we  stayed  through  the  hard  times  and 
the  business  was  beginning  to  improve. 
Then  when  the  war  started,  the  Farmers' 
Market  asked  us  to  leave  because  the  cus- 
tomers objected  to  seeing  Japanese  faces. 
Although  I  have  a  Japanese  face,  I  am  an 
American,  a  Japanese- American,  and  no  one 
could  have  been  more  loyal  to  the  United 
States. 

I  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  and  graduated 
from  high  school  there.  My  parents  were 
from  Japan.  Just  like  so  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, including  those  of  you  in  Congress,  my 
parents  came  from  another  country,  but  our 
family  all  had  Japanese  faces.  After  high 
school,  I  entered  college  in  Los  Angeles  and 
left  college  when  I  got  married  to  Roy  in 
Los  Angeles.  My  husband  came  over  from 
Japan  as  a  young  man  to  live  with  his  par- 
ents who  were  already  in  America.  Roy  was 
a  florist  and  owner  of  a  floral  shop  at  the 
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face  characterizes  your  heritage?  You  are 
a.'»  American  citizen,  but  because  you  have 
darker  skin,  black  hair  and  slanted  eyes, 
these  were  reasons  enough  to  put  you 
behind  barbed  wi.-es  indefinitely. 

We.  Roy  and  1,  had  paid  plenty  of  taxes 
and  abided  by  the  laws,  yet  the  color  of  our 
skin,  the  fold  of  our  eyes  and  our  ancestry 
were  reasons  to  put  us  into  prison  camps. 
Everything  we  had  worked  for  had  been 
taken  away  as  well  as  our  livelihood,  but  all 
of  the  blll."<  we  owed  we  were  made  to  pay 
every  penny.  Additionally,  the  tax  collectors 
came  with  such  feelings  toward  the  Japa- 
nese that  they  fined  them  for  every  little 
thing.  Fortunately,  we  had  an  attorney  who 
had  made  sure  that  all  of  our  books  and 
records  were  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Be- 
cause of  him  we  were  spared  the  heavy  pen- 
alties other  business  people  in  the  camps 
had  to  pay.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the 
income  smd  sales  tax  collectors  ourselves, 
the  attorney  had  us  refer  them  to  him. 
Many  of  the  Jspanese  in  camp  who  had 
bi^slnesses  were  fined  heavily,  even  fines 
th'.t  were  based  on  ridiculcus  reasons,  and 
the  Japanese  had  to  pay  them  even  though 
they  were  incarcerated. 

We  had  our  attorney  and  a  judge  as 
friends.  They  were  wonderful  to  us  and 
made  sure  that  our  affairs  were  taken  care 
of  even  though  we  were  in  camp.  They  have 
expressed  their  feelings  that  we  were  un- 
justly imprisoned.  They  knew  us  and  have 
constantly  stated  that  they  knew  that  Roy 
and  I  were  truly  Americans.  And  they  knew 
that  we  made  many,  many  contributions  to 
the  community  as  well  as  other  charitable 
organizations.  While  we  were  still  at  the 
Farmers'  Market.  T  helped  organize  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  Chinese  when  Japan  had  in- 
vaded Manchuria.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  we  did, 
we  were  still  sent  to  camp.  Because  there 
was  pro-Chinese  sentiment  in  our  communi- 
ty, we  pitched  in  to  help.  All  that  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  We  were  herded  into  camps 
just  like  cattle  at  the  expense  of  the  tax 
payers  and  that  didn't  seem  to  matter.  I  felt 
that  ail  that  was  unnecessary  because  we 
were  taxpayers  taking  care  of  ourselves  and 
our  community.  We  were  self-supporting 
but  now  had  to  depend  on  the  goverrmient 
while  we  were  interned.  We  could  not  leave 
the  area  which  was  surrounded  by  guards 
and  barbed  wires.  Caucasions  could  come 
and  go,  but  the  guards  made  sure  that  none 
of  us  left. 

My  husband,  Roy,  had  started  the  floral 
business  with  one  store  in  1925.  In  1928  or 
1929,  he  acquired  the  second  one.  The  first 
one  was  called  the  Melvine  Floral,  and  the 
second,  the  Melrose  Flower  Shop.  He  in 
sured  that  each  store  had  maintained  its 
own  individuality  matching  the  particular 
location.  When  we  got  married  in  July  1930. 
he  was  working  in  both  shops.  When  Byron 
was  bom.  Roy  and  I  had  been  working  long 
hours  at  both  stores  and  began  to  build  our 
clientele. 

As  the  shops  began  to  flourish,  we  invest- 
ed the  earnings  from  the  two  shops  and 
began  with  twelve  others,  the  area  known  as 
Farmers'  Market.  We  worked  for  nearly  two 
years  at  the  Market  without  any  returns 
and  a  few  of  the  original  group  had  quit 
business.  After  the  two  years,  the  shops 
began  to  attract  good  paying  customers  and 
the  situation  began  to  improve.  We  got  back 
our  investment  within  six  months  although 
we  both  wo-ked  long  and  hard  hours  to 
make  the  shop  pay  off.  We  were  domg  very 
well  at  the  Fanners'  Market,  but  when  the 
war  was  declared,  we  were  forced  to  leave. 
And  in  1941,  we  had  invested  in  both  of  our 
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other  two  shops  by  remodeling  the  interior. 
In  the  one,  we  made  a  major  investment  by 
enlarging  it.  The  people  who  bought  our 
shops  at  ridiculous  low  prices  were  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  booming  war  economy  and 
are  now  millionaires.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  forced  into  camps  and  never  re- 
couped our  losses. 

Tht  povernmeni  began  to  consider  releas- 
ing the  qualified  Japanese  to  live  and  work 
outside  of  the  camps  as  long  as  it  was  East 
of  Nevada  and  the  coast  states  We  had  a 
friend.  Michl  Tawa,  who  had  gone  to  stay 
with  some  relatives  in  Utah.  She  got  a  part 
time  job  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Brown 
Floral  Company.  She  knew  that  we  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  camp.  When  Leon  Brown 
began  to  lose  some  of  his  employees  to  the 
better  paying  defense  jobs,  Michi  told  him 
about  the  two  of  us.  Because  of  our  experi- 
ence, Mr  Brown  offered  to  hire  both  Roy 
and  me  if  we  could  get  out  of  the  camp.  It 
took  us  nearly  IV2  years  before  we  finally 
got  the  clearance  to  leave.  We  were  released 
on  October  15, 1943. 

We  arrived  by  train  under  escort  to 
Ogden,  CJtah.  From  there  we  took  the  Bam- 
bergei  line  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  we  were 
met  by  Mr.  Leon  Brown.  Housing  for  the 
Japanese  was  a  problem  during  those  years. 
We  stayed  at  the  Yellowstone  Hotel  soon 
after  our  arrival— this  hotel  has  since  been 
torn  down  and  is  the  site  0:  the  Crossroads 
Plaza. 

Prom  the  hotel,  while  Roy  went  to  work,  I 
took  my  son  and  went  house  hunting.  I 
would  read  the  rent  ads  ii;  the  paper  and 
found  that  many,  many  people  would  not 
rent  to  Japanese.  I  still  remember  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  that  time.  In  answer 
to  a  rent  ad,  I  took  my  son  and  went  to  the 
address  at  Downingrton  Avenue.  Wl'iUe  the 
taxi  waited,  I  rang  the  doorbell.  When  the 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  saw  me.  she 
yelled.  "Get  off  my  properly,  you  Jap.  Get 
the  hell  off  my  property."  She  continued  to 
yell  that  she  wouldn't  rent  to  any  "Jap."  I 
was  so  embarrajssed  and  humiliated  that  I 
still  have  feelings  when  I  hear  "Downington 
Avenue."  We  found  a  small  apartment  with 
some  Japanese  family  and  stayed  there 
until  Mr.  Brown  rented  a  place  for  us. 

When  we  moved  into  the  house,  the  land- 
lady was  upset  that  Mr.  Brown  had  rented  it 
for  a  "Japanese."  She  was  so  angry  that  she 
turned  off  the  water  and  for  months  I  was 
forced  to  get  buckets  of  water  from  a 
nearby  store  to  uss;  even  the  toilet  had  been 
turned  off.  Eventually  Leon  Brown  began  to 
buy  nearby  houses  because  many  of  the 
Japanese  workers  were  having  problems  get- 
ting houses.  He  had  to  endure  the  label 
"Jap-lover"  and  many  acts  of  harassment 
because  he  had  Japanese  employees.  We  are 
still  living  in  the  house  he  bought  .md  are 
assured  we  can  stay  there  even  though  Roy 
will  be  retiring. 

June  28.  1983,  Roy  will  be  retiring  from 
Brown  Floral  where  he  has  worked  as  the 
head  designer  for  41  years.  This  year  he  wUl 
also  be  celebrating  his  85th  birthday.  I  am 
In  .semi-retirement  from  Z.C.M.l.  where  I 
have  worked  for  34  years.  I  was  the  first 
Japanese  to  be  hired  to  work  in  a  public 
service  area.  There  were  two  Japanese 
women  who  were  working  in  tiie  ailerations 
department,  but  none  in  the  sales  area.  I 
worked  long  and  hard  hours  to  prove  to 
Z.C.M.l.  that  the  Japanese  are  loyal  and  val- 
uable employees.  Since  then,  Z.C.M.l.  has 
hired  msiiy  more  Japanese  in  both  the  serv 
ice  and  the  sales  areas.  I  feel  that  the  risk 
Z.C.M.l.  took  by  hiring  me  has  paid  off  for 


them  as  well  as  for  the  other  Japanese  em- 
ployees. 

I  did  encounter  racial  hatred  on  part  of 
some  of  the  employees  when  I  started  at 
Z.C.M.l.  and  I  feel,  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  still  some  animosity  on  part  of  some 
people.  Still,  Z.C.M.l.  has  been  good  to  me 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  been  good  for  the 
company.  Although  I  have  retired  as  the 
buyer  for  the  floral  area,  I  have  continued 
to  work  as  Z.C.M.I.'s  head  designer  at  their 
main  store.  I  have  enjoyed  being  in  Utah, 
but  when  I  learn  about  those  who  got  our 
shops  and  our  other  properties,  that  they 
have  become  wealthy  and  prosperous,  I  still 
get  angry  and  sad  to  think  that  this  country 
did  not  think  enough  of  Its  citizens  with 
Japanese  faces  to  give  us  fair  treatment.* 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER:  A 
DELICATE  BALANCE 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  technology  transfer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  extraordinary  na- 
tional sectirity  implications.  When  the 
Soviets  acquire  our  advanced  technolo- 
gy, they  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  our  weapons  systems  and  learn  how 
to  imporve  their  own  weapons.  This 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  security, 
and  causes  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  Increase  or  accelerate  their 
spending  on  weapons  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement. 

Because  of  its  impact  on  national  se- 
curity, technology  transfer  was  the 
subject  for  consideration  of  a  panel  es- 
tablished earlier  this  year  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  panel,  charged 
with  investigating  the  extent  of  the 
impact  of  technology  transfer  on 
Soviet  and  United  States  military  ca- 
pabilities, is  convinced  that  the  $187.5 
billion  recently  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  fiscal  year 
1984  is  affected  substantially  by  the 
flow  of  technology. 

Defense  spending  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  affected  by  the  threat  we 
face,  and  that  threat  has  increased 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  the  Soviets' 
ability  to  rely  on  U.S.  technology  as  a 
major  resource  of  its  own.  To  the 
extent  that  our  technology  has  helped 
the  Soviets  in  developing  their  conven- 
tional and  strategic  military  power,  we 
have  expanded  the  very  threat  we 
face.  In  turn,  this  increases  the  need 
for  us  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses. 

The  panel  received  testimony  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Com- 
merce, and  State,  and  the  intelligence 
commimity  that  clearly  indicates  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  have  em- 
barked on  a  systematic  and  centrally 
directed  program  to  acquire  the  latest 
technology  of  the  West  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  weapon  system. 
Our   academic   exchange   program   is 
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but  one  example  of  this  effort.  Ameri- 
cans at  Moscow  State  University  cur- 
rently study  issues  such  as  musical 
genres  in  Russian  music;  the  history  of 
the  Russian  Empire  under  Catherine 
the  Great,  1762-96;  and  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  Soviet  environment. 
Soviet  students  in  the  United  States, 
however,  engage  in  topics  of  study 
such  as  research  in  the  theory  and  ap- 
plication of  scientific  experiments  and 
testing  power  engineering  objects;  re- 
search in  the  field  of  automatic  con- 
trol as  applied  to  spaceships;  and  de- 
velopment of  recurrent  methods  for 
navigation  in  space  and  optimal  filtra- 
tion of  hindrances. 

The  panel  concluded  that  East  bloc 
acquisition  of  United  States  and  West- 
em  technology  provides  invaluable 
and  incalculable  benefits  to  the  Soviet 
military  capabilities.  Evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  and  their  East 
bloc  allies  are  moimting  a  dedicated, 
coordinated  effort  to  acquire  such 
technology  in  order  to  increase  the  ca- 
pabilities of  selected  systems  and  to 
avoid  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  and  development. 
The  panel  also  concluded  that,  while 
the  Soviets  place  a  priority  on  collec- 
tion through  legal  means,  the  majori- 
ty of  goods  and  technology  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  Union  through  il- 
legal and/or  clandestine  methods.  The 
Soviet  State  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology  establishes  and  identi- 
fies required  technologies  and  at- 
tempts to  acquire  as  much  of  the  tar- 
geted technology  as  possible  through 
legal  means.  When  this  method  is  not 
productive,  the  Committee  for  State 
Security  (KGB)  and  the  Intelligence 
Directorate  of  the  General  Staff 
(GRU)  are  tasked  to  obtain  the  tech- 
nology by  clandestine  means.  Such 
methods  commonly  include  use  of  the 
diplomatic  pouch,  or  the  reexport  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  through 
the  recei\'ing  country. 

Soviet  technology  targets  include 
computers,  microelectronics  commimi- 
cations.  lasers,  guidance  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  structural  materials,  jet 
engine  fabrication  technology,  acousti- 
cal sensors  and  radar.  As  an  example, 
it  was  estimated  by  one  witness  that 
Soviet  acquisition  of  computer  and 
microelectronic  technology  over  the 
past  decade  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  lead  in  these  technol- 
ogies from  1.012  years  in  the  mid- 
1960's  to  the  present  35  years.  We 
know  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
known  integrated  circuits  used  by  the 
Soviets  are  direct  copies  of  U.S.  design. 
Make  no  mistake  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Soviets  to  engage  in  these 
activities  to  embellish  their  interests. 
A  nation  that  will  shoot  down  an  im- 
armed  civilian  airliner  will  have  no 
compunction  about  using  whatever 
means  it  can  to  acquire— legally  or  ille- 
gally—the technology  to  allow  it  to 
continue  to  act  in  such  an  arrogant 
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manner.  If  the  Soviets  were  not  confi- 
dent in  their  capabilities,  one  could 
only  speculate  as  to  their  likelihood  to 
act  so  aggressively.  It  is  U.S.  technolo- 
gy, at  least  in  part,  that  has  allowed 
them  the  opportunity  to  act  with  this 
brash  barbarism. 

The  administration  has  stepped  up 
enforcement  activity  against  illegal  di- 
versions. Seizures  of  illegal  diversions 
in  fiscal  year  1983  are  up  almost  50 
percent  over  those  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Witnesses  emphasized  that  if  they  had 
been  prohibited  from  requiring  the  li- 
censing of  some  West  to  West  trade- 
as  would  be  the  case  in  H.R.  3231— this 
record  seizure  rate  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

H.R.  3231  is  z^r.  important  bill  ad- 
dressing an  important  issue  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Under  the 
very  narrow  guidelines  of  the  sequen- 
tial referral,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  only  able  to  formally 
report  on  section  109  of  H,R.  3231. 
That  section  relates  only  to  the  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  list  or 
MCTL.  While  this  section  is  certainly 
essential  to  the  bill,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  provisions  with  which  we 
must  concern  ourselves  in  finding  that 
balance  between  the  promotion  of 
trade  with  our  allies  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries which  are  potential  adversaries. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  bill  must  reflect,  in  greater 
degree,  our  commitment  to  our  own 
national  security  by  moving  its  sub- 
stance back  from  its  current  laxness  in 
administration  of  our  export  policies, 
and  more  toward  a  policy  that  can 
offer  protection  against  illegal  acquisi- 
tion of  those  technologies.* 


SOVIET  ACTION  BARBARIC 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
applaud  the  world  commimity  for  its 
persistence  in  continuing  to  examine 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  recent 
downing  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  passen- 
ger plane  by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  acted  properly  in 
condemning  one  of  the  most  serious 
events  of  the  decade.  For  the  many 
people  whose  lives  were  affected  by 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  my  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  you  during  this 
time  of  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  steps  are  taken  to  insure  that 
such  tragedy  is  not  allowed  to  happen 
again.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  recent  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district,  in 
which  this  shocking  incident  is  dis- 
cussed. 


^  ^^^^  t\ 
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[From  th  ( Albuquerque  (N.Mex.)  Journal, 
Sept.  2.  1983] 
!  loviET  Action  Barbaric 
Hungaryl  Afghanistan.  Korean  Airlines 
Flight  0074-all  barbarous  reminders  of  rep- 
rehenslblei  outrageous  behavior  by  the 
Soviet  Unibn,  behavior  that  In  another  time 
would  havi  brought  open  warfare. 

Flight  007,  with  265  aboard— Including 
Congressrrjan  Lawrence  McDonald  of  Geor- 
gia—an unfcrmed  747  Jetliner,  was  shot  down 
by  a  mlssll;  fired  from  a  Soviet  SU-15  fight- 
er after  tlie  Jumbo  Jet  strayed  Into  Soviet 
airspace.  No  survivors  have  been  found. 

The  Soviets  claimed  the  plane  violated 
Soviet  air  space,  did  not  have  naWgation 
lights,  did  not  respond  to  queries  and  did 
not  make  ;  -adlo  contact  with  Soviet  air  con- 
trollers. 

Despite  '  risual  contact  between  the  Soviet 
fighter  and  the  Jumbo  Jet,  there  were  no 
radio  comi  aunlcatlons  between  the  planes. 

After  So  yiet  fighters  trailed  the  passenger 
plane  over  Soviet  territory  for  two  and  one- 
half  houn ,  a  Jet  pilot  broadcast  the  fact  he 
had  fired  a  missile  and  had  destroyed  his 
target. 

tre  at  least  two  possible  explana- 
iie  action  was  deliberate  and 
lied  or  an  inexperienced  jet  pilot— 

„.    „ipund   radar   controllers— mistooli 

the  747  for  an  American  B-52.  The  aircraft 
have  similkr  radar  "signatures." 

Amerlcaii  officials  have  called  for  an  im- 
mediate irieeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil to  del>ate  the  shooting  down  of  the 
South  Korean  airliner.  Other  than  airing 
grievances  in  a  public  debate,  there  is  little 
action  th;  council  can  take  against  the 
Soviet  Urlon.  As  a  permanent  member  of 
the  counc  1.  It  has  veto  power  over  any  deci- 
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take  the  ead  in  protesting  the  tragic  inci 
dent.  The  Soviet  Union  should  give  an  im- 
mediate a  ad  full  account  to  the  world  com- 
munity. V'ith  the  evidence  already  at  hand, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  con- 
vince any(  me  of  their  innocence. 

President  Reagan  may  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  growing  clamor  at  home  for  deci- 
sive U.S.  iction  against  the  Soviets.  Critics 
are  callini  [  for  cancellation  of  massive  sales 


of  wheat 

Others 

closed  to 

be  closed 


baric  act 
verely   threaten 
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TIME  TO 
TIE 


I  o  the  Soviets. 

suggest  that  all  U.S.  airports  be 
,  leroflot  planes  and  that  U.S.  ports 
to  Soviet  ships.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  propose  calling  the  U.S.  ambassador 
home  and  expelling  the  Soviet  ambassador. 
They  also  suggest  technological,  scientific 
and  cultu  -al  exchanges  be  cancelled. 

Conservatives  even  suggest  that  strategic 
arms  talk :  with  the  Soviets  be  suspended. 

The  do\  ming  of  South  Korea  Flight  007  is 
reprehensible  and  no  explanation  will  ever 
be  wholly  satisfactory.  While  the  Western 
communi  y  might  be  sorely  tempted  to  os- 
tracize tqe  Sovijt  Union  for  its  latest  bar- 
however,  such  action  would  se- 
world  peace,  a  price  too 


LOOK  AT  OUR  ROLE  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
ni  TrtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weonesday,  September  28,  1983 
Mr.     iUDD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise 
today    vp   again   stress   my   concerns 
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about  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  live  up  to  its  original  goal 
of  promoting  peace,  human  rights,  and 
freedom  make  it  imperative  for  our 
Nation  to  reassess  that  role. 

Mtmy  of  my  longtime  concerns  were 
expressed  today  in  an  article  written 
by  Smith  Hempstone  and  printed  in 
the  Washington  Times. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle. 

Straight  Talk  in  a  Cave  of  Winds 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Should  Ambassador  Charles  M.  Lichen- 
stein  ever  find  himself  down  by  New  York 
City's  dockside,  bidding  a  fond  farewell  to 
the  United  Nations,  he  won't  be  alone.  And 
there  won't  be  many  damp  eyes  in  the 
crowd. 

For  when  Lichenstein  told  the  U.N.  dele- 
gates they  could  either  love  the  United 
States  or  leave  it,  he  was  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  Ronald  Reagan  (who  belat- 
edly got  In  step  with  him),  streets  ahead  of 
the  White  House  and  State  Department 
sp)okesmen,  light  years  in  front  of  the  24 
House  Democrats  who  called  for  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  the  very  good  company  of  the 
mass  of  American  citizens. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  international  orga- 
nization, 25  percent  of  whose  budget  is  paid 
for  by  American  taxpayers,  is  anti-Ameri- 
can, anti-Western,  anti-industrial  and  indif- 
ferent to  democracy. 

It  denies  full  membership  to  real  nations 
such  as  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  and 
South  Africa,  while  recognizing  fictitious 
ones  such  as  the  Ukraine  and  Byeloriissia. 
Its  charter  states  it  is  open  to  "peace-loving 
nations,"  yet  it  grants  observer  status  and 
funds  to  terrorist  organizations  such  as  the 
PLO  and  SWAPO. 

The  United  Nations,  which  today  has  158 
members,  is  a  very  different  organization 
from  the  one  founded  in  1945  with  50  mem- 
bers. In  those  days,  it  dared  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  a  small  nation.  South 
Korea,  against  communist  aggression.  Can 
anyone  imagine  that  happening  today? 

The  so-called  "nonaligned"  nations— a 
group  of  about  120  Third  World  ministates, 
banana  republics  and  military  dictatorships 
that  pays  less  than  9  percent  of  U.N.s 
budget— votes  84.9  percent  of  the  time  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  to  this 
day  has  not  found  it  convenient  to  chastise 
by  name  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

New  York  is  a  theater  town  and  the 
United  Nations  in  recent  years  has  degener- 
ated into  a  theater  of  the  absurd  in  which 
the  delegates  shout  ritualistic  abuse  at  the 
United  States.  Israel,  South  Africa  and 
Taiwan— and  then  try  to  pick  the  pockets  of 
the  industrialized  nations.  It  is  also  perhaps 
the  largest  center  for  communist  espionage 
in  the  world. 

Literally  millions  of  people  have  been 
butchered  by  totalitarian  nations  over  the 
past  20  years  while  the  United  Nations  has 
prattled  on  about  "Zionism"  and  "racism." 
The  organization  is  about  as  useful  as  teats 
on  a  boar;  worse  than  useless,  it  has  been 
used  to  cloak  the  deeds  of  evil  men  in  the 
mantle  of  legitimacy. 

Yet  the  mystique  of  the  United  Nations  is 
such  as  to  continue  to  mesmerize  some  oth- 
erwise rational  people.  My  brother  Kraft, 

usually  among  the  more  sensible  of  men, 

was  so  shaken  by  the  faint  prospect  that  the 
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United  Nations  might  abandon  New  York 
for  the  fleshpots  of  Pyongyang  or  some 
other  Marxist  El  Dorado  that  he  wrote  the 
other  day  in  fear  and  trembling: 

"Indeed,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  consented 
to  move  the  U.N.  at  this  juncture,  it  would 
mark  the  decline  of  this  country  as  a  great 
power." 

That  is,  of  course,  pure,  unadulterated 
horsefeathers.  What  the  departure  of  11,400 
overpaid  bureaucrats  and  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand diplomats  from  these  shores  would 
mean  would  be  fewer  bills  unpaid,  legal 
summonses  and  lawsuits  ignored,  a  hole  in 
the  heroin  trade,  a  decline  in  espionage  ac- 
tivity and  harder  times  for  Gotham's  prosti- 
tutes. While  New  York  City  would  miss  the 
$700  million  spent  there  annually  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  rest  of  the  nation  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  its  departure. 

Membership  is  another  matter.  While  the 
common  currency  of  debate  at  the  United 
Nations  is  lies  and  distortions,  it  is  worth 
having  the  United  States  there  if  only  to 
refute  them.  The  problem  is  that,  with  the 
noble  exception  of  Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan, 
the  United  States  until  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration had  no  delegate  with  enough  guts 
(or  political  clout)  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
within  those  hallowed  halls. 

It  was  Lichenstein's  identification  of  just 
such  a  shovel  that  led  him  to  point  out  that 
the  world  organization  was  at  liberty  to  seek 
other  premises  if  it  was  not  happy  with  its 
accommodations  in  New  York. 

A  Soviet  delegate,  Igor  I.  Yakovlev,  had 
complained  that,  because  the  governors  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  would  not  allow 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko's  Aero- 
flot  plane  to  land  at  either  Kennedy  or 
Newark  airports,  the  United  States  had  vio- 
lated its  responsibilities  as  host  country. 
What  Yakovlev  ignored  was  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  agreed  to  let  Gromy- 
ko  use  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  would  be  easier  to  protect 
him  from  the  righteous  ire  of  those  who 
feel  the  Kremlin  was  culpable  in  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  KAL  Flight  007.  murdering  269 
people. 

Licnenstein  said  a  mouthful,  for  all  of  us. 
For  which  he  deserves  our  thanks.* 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
9  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  I  introduced  H.R.  3668, 
the  Contract  Disputes  Improvement 
Act  of  1983.  The  bill  corrects  two  prob- 
lems in  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978,  one  substantive,  and  one  techni- 
cal. 

The  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
has,  since  it  took  effect,  generally  im- 
proved the  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  its  contractors.  One 
provision  of  the  bill,  however,  has 
caused  severe  problems. 

The  certification  provision  in  section 
6(c)  (1)  and  (2)  requires  that  a  contrac- 
tor submitting  a  claim  for  a  contract 
adjustment  of  more  than  $50,000  must 
certify  that  the  claim  is  made  in  good 
faith,  that  the  supporting  data  are  ac- 
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curate  and  complete,  and  that  the 
amount  acccurately  reflects  what  the 
contractor  believes  the  Government  is 
liable  for. 

On  its  face,  certification  does  not 
sound  unreasonable.  Unfortunately, 
the  provision  was  added  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment  without  comment  or 
explanation,  and  without  any  legisla- 
tive history.  As  a  result  the  certifica- 
tion provision  has  been  the  subject  of 
judicial  interpretation. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act.  there  have  been  more 
than  6  court  and  agency  board  of  con- 
tract appeals  decisions  construing  the 
act's  certification  requirement.  As  con- 
strued by  these  fonims,  certification  is 
a  prerequisite  to  their  jurisdiction  to 
consider  a  clsiim  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
In  addition,  they  have  interpreted  the 
certification  requirement  as  control- 
ling the  start  of  the  interest  period  on 
amounts  awarded  a  contractor  under 
the  act.  Both  interpretations  are  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act  to  correct  these  misinterpreta- 
tions. However,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill,  stating  the  amendment  was 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  and  could  result 
in  large  increases  in  Government  obli- 
gations without  any  corresponding 
benefits  to  the  claims  resolution  proc- 
ess so  carefully  estabished  in  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  was 
misinformed.  The  amendment  was 
consistent  with  the  original  intent  of 
Congress.  In  enacting  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act.  Congress  expressly  pro- 
vided that  a  contractor  should  be  paid 
interest  on  the  amount  awarded  from 
the  date  the  contracting  officer  re- 
ceives a  claim  submitted  under  the  act 
until  that  amount  is  paid.  Congress 
considered  alternatives  to  the  date  on 
which  interest  should  start,  and  chose 
the  time  that  the  Government  was  put 
on  notice  by  submission  of  a  claim  to 
the  contracting  officer.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement in  the  interest  provision  of 
the  act  that  a  claim  in  excess  of 
$50,000  had  to  be  certified  at  that 
time. 

Frankly,  the  certification  provision 
of  the  act  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
There  are  statutory  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  making  false  claims 
which  cover  contractor  claims  under 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act;  31  United 
States  Code  section  231,  18  United 
States  Code  section  287.  and  18  United 
States  Code  section  1001.  Moreover, 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  itself  pro- 
vides that  if  a  contractor's  inability  to 
support  any  part  of  a  claim  is  due  to 
"misrepresentation  of  fact  or  fraud" 
the  contractor  will  be  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  unsupported 
amount  plus  all  costs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  reviewing  that  part  of  the 
claim  (section  5). 
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With  respect  to  the  start  of  interest, 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  was  intend- 
ed to  compensate  a  contractor  for  ad- 
ditional   expenditures    of    money    re- 
quired by  the  Government  and  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  a  contractor  to  put 
the  Government  on  notice  of  a  claim 
at  an  early  time;  thereby  giving  the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the    situation    or    resolve    the    claim 
before   costs  were   incurred  or   grew. 
The  certification  requirement  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  intent  because  it  cre- 
ates delay  in  notifying  the  contracting 
officer.  We  cannot  expect  a  contractor 
to  certify  the  amoimt  of  a  claim  until 
it    is    reasonably    certain    that    the 
amount  is  correct.  In  the  meantime, 
the  contractor  has  spent  its  money 
and.  as  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  has 
been  interpreted,  carmot  recover  inter- 
est. In  other  words,  the  Goverrunent 
gets  free  use  of  a  contractor's  money. 
By  holding  that  certification  is  juris- 
dictional the  courts  and  the  BCA's 
also  have  created  significant  procedur- 
al delays  in  resolving  disputes  under 
Government  contracts.  For  example, 
even  though  a  contractor  is  willing  to 
provide  the  certification  after  the  con- 
tracting officer  has  denied  the  claim 
and  the  contractor  has  appealed,  the 
court   has   held   it   cannot   hear   the 
claim.  The  contractor  must  start  all 
over.    The    certification    requirement 
also  prevents  a  contractor  from  get- 
ting a  decision  on  the  Government's  li- 
ability on  a  claim  before  expending 
the  time  and  resources  to  develop  the 
amount  involved.  This  is  contrary  to 
normal  legal  proceedings  and  common- 
sense.  It  is  particularly  burdensome  to 
small    contractors    who    must    spend 
money  to  develop  the  precise  amoimt 
of  a  claim  before  they  know  whether 
the  Goverrunent  has  any  legal  liabil- 
ity. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  is  strictly  technical.  At 
present,  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
provides  that  the  interest  rate  to  be 
paid  will  be  that  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Public  Law  92-41  for  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board.  As  you  know,  this  Board 
is  now  defunct.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides a  new  basis  for  the  rate  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion, it  makes  clear  that  the  rate  may 
fluctuate  for  each  6-month  period. 

The  Contract  Disputes  Act  was  in- 
tended to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
system  for  resolving  claims  and  dis- 
putes under  Government  contracts.  It 
was  intended  to  assure  companies 
doing  business  with  the  Government 
that  they  would  be  treated  fairly.  Fair- 
ness is  a  basic  ingredient  to  obtaLnmg 
better  competition  for  Government 
contracts.  The  certification  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  by 
the  courts  and  the  agency  boards  of 
contract  appeals  do  not  serve  these  in- 
terests. 
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H.R.  3668  will  correct  the  mistaken 
interpretations  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  and  will  assure  that  the  act 
continues  to  enhance  the  Government 
contracting  process.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  join  with  me  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation  which  is  good  for 
the  Government,  small  business,  and 
the  taxpayers. 

The  introduced  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3668 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contract  Disputes 
Improvement  Act  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "certi- 
fied". 

(b)  Section  8(b)(1)  of  that  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
607(b)(1))  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "",  examined,"  after  "selected." 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  that  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
609(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "so  gross- 
ly erroneous"  and  all  that  follows  through 
""evidence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"clearly  erroneous." 

(d)  Section  12  of  that  Act  (41  U.S.C.  611) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Interest  on  amounts  determined 
to  be  due  to  a  contractor  on  a  claim  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor  for 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  con- 
tracting officer  receives  the  claim  pursuant 
to  section  6(a)  and  ending  on  the  date  the 
claim  is  paid,  except  that  no  interest  shall 
be  paid  for  any  period  before  the  cost  on 
which  the  claim  is  based  is  actually  incurred 
by  the  contractor.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  the  rate  of  inter- 
est to  be  paid  under  this  section  for  each 
six-month  period  begiiming  on  January  1, 
1984,  taking  into  account  the  then  current 
commercial  rates  of  interest  for  new  loans 
maturing  in  approximately  five  years.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  publish 
each  such  rate  in  the  Fede'ral  Register.  In- 
terest on  a  claim  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  or 
rates  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  are  applicable  for  each  six-month 
period  during  which  interest  is  payable 
under  this  section  on  that  claim.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  claims  filed  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


U.S.  VISION  LACKING  IN  THE 
IDA  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  McHUGH  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
months  ago  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion released  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  U.S.  participation  in  the  mul- 
tilateral development  banks  (MDB's) 
that  many  of  us  found  internally  in- 
consistent. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  assessment 
concluded  that  "continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  MDB's  is  justified  by 
a  fundamental  national  interest  in  a 
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more  stable  and  secure  world;"  that 
the  MDB^s  make  a  "cost-effective  con- 
tribution to  LDC  economic  growth  and 
stability;'!  that  "the  soft-loan  windows 
of  the  MDB's,  especially  IDA.  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  meeting 
XJB.  humanitarian  objectives;"  and 
that  theMDB's  "axe  one  of  the  major 
vehicles  lor  pursuing  •  •  '  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aiid  political/strategic  inter- 
ests" In  tl  le  developing  nations. 

In  sho^,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's owt  assessment  concluded  that 
the  multillateral  development  banks 
are  Impoitant  instniments  for  advanc- 
ing a  broid  range  of  U.S.  interests  in  a 
highly  cost-effective  manner.  In 
making  ispecific  recommendations, 
however,  ithe  report  then  went  on  to 
suggest  that  "the  United  States  should 
begin  to  reduce  its  participation  in  real 
terms  in  Ithe  soft-loan  windows,  espe- 
cially IdA.'  •  •" 

At  the  time  the  report  was  released, 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  had  difficulty 
understaitding  how  this  recommenda- 
tion couli  be  squared  with  the  previ- 
ous analjsls.  It  was  almost  as  if  key 
decisionmakers  within  the  administra- 
tion had  decided  to  simply  ignore  the 
facts  turiied  up  by  their  own  assess- 
ment.     I 

Unfortunately,  since  the  administra- 
tion's assessment  was  released  18 
months  ateo,  ihe  world  economic  situa- 
tion has  peteriorated,  with  particular- 
ly negative  implications  for  the  poor- 
est nations  suid  regions. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  we 
know  that  economies  are  contracting 
rather  than  expanding.  As  the  recent 
armual  rfeport  of  the  Inter-American 
Developrtient  bank  put  it: 

In  all  the  years  from  1964  to  1980.  the 
annual  in<  rease  in  the  rate  of  expansion  in 
the  regrior's  gross  domestic  product  (GDP) 
never  fell  aelow  4  percent.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates indcte,  however,  that  in  1982  Latin 
American  3DP  declined  by  1  percent,  as  the 
region  sul  fered  the  effects  of  the  sharp  de- 
cline in  th  e  world  economy  to  which  it  is  so 
closely  lin!  ted. 

In  Africa  the  situation  is  much 
worse.  In  its  recent  progress  report  on 
developnient  prospects  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  World  Bank  has  noted  that 
"the  deU  irioration  in  the  economic  sit- 
uation (if  African  countries,  which 
characte -ized  the  1970's.  has  contin- 
ued into  the  1980's.  All  major  econom- 
ic indicaiors— GNP  growth  rates,  agri- 
cultural growth  rates,  the  level  of  ex- 
ports an4  of  food  imports  among  other 
indicatoite— remain  matters  of  extreme 
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face  of  what  is  happening  in 
jLsia.  and  Latin  America,  the 
idministration  has  chosen  to 
ignore  tlie  need  for  an  adequate  flow 
of  development  assistance  to  the 
poorer  n  itions  of  the  world.  For  exam- 
it  his  negotiated  a  real  and  sub- 
reduction  in  the  resources  of 
Purd  for  Special  Operations  of 
Ii  iter- American       Development 


Bank,   and   it   has   reduced   the   U.S. 
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share  of  the  most  recent  replenish- 
ments of  both  the  Asian  and  African 
Development  Funds. 

In  short,  the  consistent  signal  that 
this  administration  has  been  sending 
to  the  developing  nations  is  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  prepared  to 
continue  critical  support  for  the  soft- 
loan  windows  of  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

Nowhere  is  this  move  evident  than 
in  the  current  negotiations  for  the  sev- 
enth replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA). 
The  U.S.  position  in  the  current  round 
of  IDA  negotiations  is  that  there 
should  be  a  real  reduction  from  the 
$12  billion  originally  pledged  by  all 
donors  in  the  last  replenishment  to  $9 
billion  in  the  proposed  seventh  replen- 
ishment. This  overall  reduction  in  the 
resources  available  to  IDA  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  more  than  25 
percent  in  the  U.S.  contribution. 

One  significant  result  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  to  seriously  under- 
mine the  commitment  to  Africa  that 
President  Clausen  established  as  an 
IDA  priority  for  the  1980's.  As  the 
Bank's  progress  report  points  out,  "in- 
creased finanical  support  for  Africa 
has  been  constrained  by  the  shortage 
of  IDA  resources  and  by  the  limited 
creditworthiness  of  many  African 
coimtries."  While  the  World  Bank 
would  like  to  increase  its  commitments 
to  Africa  by  5  percent  per  aimum  in 
real  terms  in  the  immediate  future, 
this  will  not  be  possible  unless  IDA 
funding  is  considerably  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  other  nation  in 
the  world  now  participating  in  the 
IDA  negotiations  disagrees  with  the 
U.S.  call  for  a  reduced  level  of  funding 
for  IDA.  Many  of  those  nations  are 
close  allies  of  the  United  States,  with 
similar  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests. Many  respected  leaders  have 
joined  in  their  expression  of  concern 
about  the  U.S.  negotiating  posture. 
For  example,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  pointed 
out  last  week.  Cardinal  Cooke  of  New 
York  has  written  to  President  Reagan 
urging  him  to  rethink  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. However,  the  administration  has 
given  no  indication  that  it  is  prepared 
to  do  so.  Lacking  any  substantive  justi- 
fication for  its  position,  it  has  argued 
that  congressional  support  for  IDA  is 
lacking. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  pointed 
out  editorially,  this  is  a  rather  limp 
excuse. 

When  it  comes  to  deploying  missiles— or 
imposing  trade  sanctions— President  Reagan 
aslcs  his  allies  to  think  globally  and  follow 
the  American  lead.  But  when  it  comes  to  ur- 
gently needed  help  for  IDA.  which  Europe- 
ans favor,  his  administration  ducks  behind 
the  frowns  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  in  Congress  oppose  funding  for 
IDA.  They  are  certainly  entitled  to 
their  views,   but   their   opposition   is 
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likely  to  persist  regardless  of  the  fund- 
ing level  the  administration  negoti- 
ates. That  level  should  reflect  not  so 
much  the  views  of  the  persistent  crit- 
ics, but  rather  the  real  needs  of  the 
developing  nations  as  well  as  our  own 
national  interests. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  is  lacking 
In  this  administration  is  a  broader 
vision  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world 
community  as  well  as  a  willingness  to 
articulate  that  vision  to  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  As  the  Times  notes,  howev- 
er, reconsideration  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  position  in  the  current 
IDA  negotiations  "would  make  the 
President  a  bigger  man,  and  the  world 
a  better  place." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  Times  editorial.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  1983] 
Give  IDA  What  It  Needs 

Seven  is  not  a  lucky  number  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
World  Banks  lending  agency  for  the  poor- 
est and  most  populous  nations.  For  the  sev- 
enth time  since  its  creation  in  1960  (by  the 
United  States),  IDA  is  asking  richer  nations 
to  replenish  its  funds  for  a  three-year  cycle. 
But  alone  among  the  major  donors,  the 
United  States  proposes  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion, pleading  lack  of  Congressional  support. 

It  is  a  limp  excuse  for  a  dismaying  deci- 
sion. When  it  comes  to  deploying  missiles— 
or  imposing  trade  sanctions— President 
Reagan  asks  his  allies  to  think  globally  and 
follow  the  American  lead.  But  when  it 
comes  to  urgently  needed  help  for  IDA. 
which  Europeans  favor,  his  Administration 
ducks  behind  the  frowns  of  Congress. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  means  what  his  Treasury 
says,  the  American  contribution  to  IDA  will 
be  cut  by  at  least  a  fourth,  to  $750  million  a 
year.  Since  that  sets  the  dues  for  other  na- 
tions, the  seventh  replenishment  from  33 
donors  would  total  about  $9  billion.  This 
contrasts  with  $12  billion  pledged  for  IDA-6 
(In  which  the  United  States  commitment 
was  reduced  by  stretching  from  three  to 
four  years)  and  with  the  $16  billion  urged 
for  IDA-7  by  the  World  Bank. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  victims  of 
any  cut  would  be  the  world's  poorest  na- 
tions, which  vitally  depend  on  IDA'S  zero-in- 
terest. 50-year  loans.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  IDA  clients.  As  a  new  World  Bank 
member,  China  is  now  eligible  for  loans,  and 
India's  growth  hinges  crucially  on  a  contin- 
ued flow  of  IDA  money  for  at  least  three 
years. 

IDA  loans  are  generous,  but  not  without 
benefit  to  the  contributors.  They  generate 
trade  and  enhance  political  and  financial 
stability.  No  sensible  American  purpose 
would  be  served  by  impelling  India,  for  lack 
of  IDA  help,  to  turn  to  already  over- 
stretched private  capital  markets.  Nor  does 
it  make  sense  to  say  that  Americans  can't 
afford  more  than  $750  million  a  year  when 
the  Defense  Department  spends  five  times 
more  in  a  week. 

Treasury's  assessment  of  Congress  is 
hardly  infallible.  In  any  case,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  never  get  an  adequate  IDA 
pledge  without  asking  for  it.  That  is  the 
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course  urged  on  Mr.  Reagan  by  his  Europe- 
an allies,  by  his  own  State  Department  and 
by  the  man  he  approved  as  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  A.  W.  Clausen.  Reconsidering 
this  psdtry  contribution  would  make  the 
President  a  bigger  man,  and  the  world  a 
better  place.* 


DIRE  NEED  OF  EMPLOYMENT:  A 
LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 
VS  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  represent 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  I  receive 
letters  dally  regarding  the  problems 
that  my  constituents  face  as  a  result 
of  being  laid  off  and  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  employment.  After  reading 
many  of  these  letters,  they  take  on 
many  similarities.  However,  every  once 
in  a  while,  there  Is  one  that,  while 
speaking  of  the  same  problems,  ad- 
dresses the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  reader  truly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  severe  difficulties 
having  to  be  endured  by  those  who  are 
confronted  with  unemployment. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  such  letter 
with  this  House  at  this  time.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  by  this  letter  and 
certainly  contains  food  for  thought.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  and  all  read- 
ers of  this  Record  to  read  this. 

Dear  Concressmam:  It  has  taken  me  quite 
awhile  to  finally  decide  to  write  this  letter 
but  I'm  going  to  swallow  my  pride  and  let 
you  know  what  it's  really  like  to  live  with  an 
unemployed  steel  worker  and  trying  to  keep 
the  family  together! 

My  husband  was  a  Viet  Nam  Veteran  who. 
after  the  Army,  was  hired  by  a  steel  compa- 
ny. He  worked  there  9  years.  8  months. 
After  nine  years  of  working  and  saving,  we 
bought  our  first  new  home.  (What  we  had 
always  dreamed  of.)  We  had  a  new  car  and 
truck  and  our  life  style  seemed  so  perfect. 
Two  months  after  we  purchased  our  home, 
my  husband  came  home  from  work  and  said 
he  was  laid  off.  He  was  working  so  well  and 
just  had  a  bonus  that  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve he  was  actually  laid  off!  Ten  months 
went  by  then  they  announced  the  mill 
would  close  the  doors  for  good.  To  keep 
making  payments  on  our  house,  we  sold  our 
vehicles  and  any  other  item  we  thought  we 
could  live  without.  We  put  our  house  on  the 
market  for  sale,  which  appraised  for  $64,000 
but  listed  it  at  $58,000.  Then  on  December 
1,  my  husband  fell  from  a  tree  out  in  the 
woods  by  himself  as  he  was  deer  hunting. 
He  broke  his  back  in  three  places  and  broke 
his  breast  bone,  among  other  problems. 
When  the  police  first  notified  me  of  the  ac- 
cident, the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  he 
shot  himself  as  he  was  very  depressed  over 
losing  his  job.  etc.  Thank  God,  he  didn't. 
But  to  complicate  the  problems,  we  had  no 
medical  Insurance  and  his  unemployment 
stopped  that  day  because  he  was  unavail- 
able for  work.  With  no  place  else  to  turn.  I 
had  to  swallow  hard  and  go  apply  for  wel- 
fare assistance.  It  took  almost  three  months 
to  even  qualify!  We  had  to  cash  in  our  life 
insurance  policies  which  were  ten  years  old. 
Every  single  thing  we  both  worked  for  all 
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our  lives  Just  went  down  the  drain.  We  were 
lucky  to  unload  our  house  after  months  of 
trying  to  sell.  We  lost  over  $13,000,  but  we 
kept  good  credit. 

The  doctor  told  my  husband  he  would 
have  to  wear  his  back  brace  for  seven 
months  or  longer,  but  being  a  proud  man  he 
continued  to  look  for  work  which  was  like 
an  obsession  with  him!  He  found  a  job  In  a 
core  shop  doing  foundry  work  for  $4.75  an 
hour.  That  barely  kept  the  family  fed.  but 
he  felt  good  about  himself!  He  was  laid  off 
from  there  due  to  the  lack  of  orders. 
Nobody  knows  what  it  is  like  to  hear  your 
husband  repeat  over  and  over  every  day  "I 
have  to  find  a  job."  "I'm  no  good.  I  can't 
even  keep  my  family."  or  "What  do  you 
want  me  for?  Nobody  else  does!"  Sometimes 
he'll  just  sit  and  stare  off  Into  space  and  I 
know  exactly  what  he's  thinking!  He  gets 
very  irritable  with  me  and  the  kids  which  he 
never  did  before  and  I  feel  very  guilty 
myself  cause  I  feel  It's  me  and  the  boys  he's 
worried  about. 

Before  he  was  laid  off,  he  grossed  $28,000 
a  year.  In  the  last  12  months  we  have  made 
approximately  $4,000.  That  is  quite  an  ad- 
justment to  make! 

We  had  an  old  car  that  just  couldn't  be 
fixed  any  more.  A  family  member  loaned  us 
some  money  to  buy  a  1977  Pinto  but  we 
needed  $200  more.  We  called  our  two  banks 
with  which  we  did  business  for  ten  years 
and  paid  every  loan  off  and  not  one  pay- 
ment was  late.  We  believed  if  we  made  a 
loan  we  would  pay  it  no  matter  what  it  took 
such  as  having  a  garage  sale  or  whatever. 
Anyway,  with  our  excellent  credit  we  were 
denied  the  small  loan  due  to  his  being  un- 
employed. It  just  didn't  seem  fair! 

With  his  unemployment  due  to  run  out 
very  soon,  we  are  praying  that  he  wUl  find  a 
job  that  we  can  raise  our  family  on.  That's 
all  he  wants  is  a  chance  to  earn  a  living 
again.  He  would  love  to  get  retraining  but 
we  have  no  money  for  that.  Anyway,  from 
what  we  were  told  only  the  men  who 
worked  in  stainless  steel  can  qualify  for 
that. 

My  one  son  is  an  asthmatic  and  Is  to  get  a 
shot  once  a  week  by  the  doctor  or  nurse.  It 
costs  $15  a  month  for  Antigen,  plus  $4  each 
time  he  gets  a  shot,  plus  the  cost  of  liquid 
medications  so  I  cut  his  shots  down  to  every 
other  week  and  I  get  my  father  to  give  him 
his  shots  so  that  we  can  save  money.  Also,  I 
am  to  see  a  doctor  twice  a  month  for  high 
blood  pressure,  which  I  can't  keep  doing.  So 
you  see  I  am  totally  for  medical  insurance 
for  the  unemployed!  Will  things  ever  get 
better  around  here? 

These  laid  off  men  are  hurting— not  only 
pocket  wise  but  are  emotionally  damaged 
and  I  feel  these  men  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  suppose  I  should  send  this  letter  to  Arm 
Landers  but  I  just  felt  the  need  to  write  to 
someone  higher  up  and  get  it  off  my  chest! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  reading  this. 

Please  keep  this  letter  personal  though. 
I'm  sure  it  would  embarrass  my  husband  to 
know  that  I  told  the  truth  behind  his  pre- 
tended smile! 

Keep  up  the  good  work.* 
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BPW  NAMES  WOMAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  woman  whose  profes- 
sional accomplishments  have  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  others  in  my  Third 
Congressional  District.  Recently, 
Betty  Bufflngton,  coowner  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Mr.  John's  Academy 
of  Beauty  Culture  in  Farmington, 
N.  Mex.,  won  the  distinction  of  being 
named  the  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  in  her  city. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Bufflngton  has 
given  support  and  encouragement  to 
many  men  and  women  who  have  made 
cosmetology  their  career.  In  addition 
to  her  business  accomplishments,  Mrs. 
Bufflngton  has  been  active  in  commu- 
nity service  work,  politics,  and  has 
been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  to  her 
three  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
following  article  which  outlines  her 
recent  award,  that  recently  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times: 

[From  the  Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Daily 
Times,  Sept.  4,  1983) 

BPW  Names  Woman  or  the  Year 

Highlight  of  the  new  year  for  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  CHubs  is  the 
naming  of  the  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Betty  Bufflngton,  co-owner  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mr.  John's  Academy  of  Beauty 
Culture  In  Farmington  was  tapped  for  the 
1983  honor  by  a  panel  of  outside  judges  and 
presented  with  the  award  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing Thursday. 

Mrs.  Buffington's  Interests  are  many;  pro- 
fessional, p>olltical,  community  service  and 
her  family. 

Professionally,  in  keeping  with  part  own- 
ership of  Mr.  John's,  she  has  served  as  man- 
ager since  the  beginning  of  the  business  in 
1973.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  culture  busi- 
ness she  is  an  associate  real  estate  broker. 

To  Further  professionalism  in  both  areas, 
Mrs.  Bufflngton  has  served  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  curriculum 
committee  for  the  State  Board  of  Cosmetol- 
ogy, Is  a  member  of  the  San  Juan  Haurdress- 
ers  Association  and  Is  vice  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  School  Owners  Association. 

On  a  political  level  she  is  a  member  of 
The  League  of  Women  Voters,  treasurer  of 
the  San  Juan  County  Democratic  Party  and 
is  on  the  Legislation  Committee  for  the 
Board  of  Realtors. 

She  is  the  mother  of  three  active  Farm- 
ington citizens— son  Richard  Bufflngton  is 
aide  to  Congressman  Bill  Richardson,  son 
John  Bufflngton,  personnel  director  at  San 
Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  and  Joy  Llm- 
back,  a  financial  aides  assistant  at  Mr. 
John's  Beauty  College. 

Mrs.  Bufflngton  will  represent  the  San 
Juan  BPW  at  the  New  Mexico  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Ameri- 
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meeting  Oct.  8  In  Albuquerque 
)e  a  candidate  for  New  Mexico 
Woiian  of  the  year.« 
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ABOUT  TO  RIDE  OFF 
NTO  THE  SUNSET 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

or  rxoRiDA 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Security  I  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Aiiibassador  Charles  M.  Lichen- 
stein,  hjid  the  temerity  to  suggest  to 
U.N.  members  critical  of  our  minor 
travel  rsstrictions  on  Soviet  Union 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
that  they  could  move  the  United  Na- 
tions fnm  New  York  City  to  some- 
where ejse  in  the  world  if  they  so 
chose. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress wto,  along  with  me,  would  cer- 
tainly SI  pport  such  a  relocation,  espe- 
cially if  it  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  reduce  its  contribution  to 
that  bod  y. 

For  th  ose  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  oppssed  to  Ambassador  Lichen- 
stein's  view,  I  suggest  they  read  the 
followini5  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Tan  pa  Tribune  on  September  21, 

1983 

In  adc  ition  to  citing  several  articles 
of  the  1J.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  a  document  agreed  to 
by  the  Stoviets  and,  at  the  same  time, 
violated  by  the  leaders  of  that  country 
on  an  every  day  basis,  the  Tribune's 
editors  suggest  several  reasons  why 
United  Nations  delegates,  whether 
happy  ^fith  the  United  States  or  not, 
would  b ;  reluctant  to  move  from  New 
York  CI  y. 

The  Tribune  editors'  comment, 
while  certainly  tongue-in-cheek, 
merits  c  aref ul  reading  by  all  of  us,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  remember- 
ing th!  untrustworthiness  of  the 
Soviet  Jnion  in  its  dealing  with  our 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

[Prom  t  tie  Tampa  Tribune,  Sept.  21,  1983] 

U.N.  1  for  About  To  Ride  Oft  Into  the 

Sunset 

On  Dei ;.  10,  1948.  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Ass(  mbly  adopted  an  impressive  docu- 
ment caled  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  "guaranteed"  that 
nobody  i  Iwelling  in  a  U.N.-member  country 
would  bi  subject  to  the  iniquities  that,  in 
fact,  cor  tinue  to  be  routine  practice  in  the 
overwhe  ming  number  of  signatory  sUtes. 

Consider  Article  3:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of 
person".  Or  Article  4:  "No  one  shall  be  held 
in  slavei  y  or  servitude.  .  .  ."  Or  Article  5: 
"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to 
cruel  ir  human  or  degrading  treatment  of 
punishn  ent. "  Or  Article  9:  "No  one  shall  be 
subjectel  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or 
exile." 

If  the  words  are  wanting  the  ringmg  meas- 
ures of  ,  effersonian  prose,  they  are  wanting 
even  m(  re  the  respect  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly  Itself,  an  institution  that  long  ago 
deteriorated  Into  a  rookery  of  International 
renegades.  And  conspicuous  even  among 
that  crowd  are  the  delegates  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  one  of  whom  suggested 
Monday— after  his  boss.  Andrei  Gromyko, 
ran  into  travel  restrictions  triggered  by  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner— 
that  the  United  Nations  relocate  In  another 
country. 

Par  from  expressing  hurt  feelings,  Charles 
M.  Llchensteln.  the  U.S.  delegate,  offered 
an  Inspired  reply.  Said  he:  "If  in  the  judi- 
cious determination  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  they  feel  they  were  not  wel- 
come and  treated  with  the  hostly  consider- 
ation that  Is  their  due,  the  United  States 
strongly  encourages  member  states  to  seri- 
ously consider  removing  themselves  and  this 
organization  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States." 

And  for  good  measure  Llchensteln  added: 
"We  will  put  no  Impediment  in  your  way 
and  we  will  be  at  dockside  bidding  you  a 
farewell  as  you  set  off  into  the  sunset". 

Well,  few  things  are  certain  but  this  prob- 
ably Is:  The  U.N.  won't  move  from  New 
York.  The  delegates,  especially  those  from 
less  stimulating  places,  would  sorely  miss 
the  spiritual  pleasures  the  city  affords.  U.N. 
diplomats,  after  a  hard  day  of  exchanging 
lies  and  Insults,  are  famous  for  availing 
themselves  of  Gotham's  swinging  playpens. 
New  York  may  not  be  everybody's  cup  of 
tea,  but  after  growing  up.  say.  In  Accra  or 
Assam,  even  Times  Square  probably  looks 

splffy. 

Another  thought  arises:  If  the  U.N.  were 
to  leave  the  United  States,  where  would  It 
go?  Most  developed  countries  have  laws 
aimed  at  controlling  air  pollution,  as  well  as 
zoning  laws  designed  to  keep  out  establish- 
ments likely  to  be  public  nuisances. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  delegate  thinks 
Moscow  would  be  a  fine  new  site,  but  that 
could  be  dangerous.  Restaurant  service  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  dreadful  almost  beyond 
description.  Ravenous  U.N.  diplomats  might 
be  far  more  likely  to  accept  the  inevitability 
of  nuclear  war.  And,  after  finally  sampling  a 
Russian  steak,  which  has  the  texture  of 
boiled  rawhide,  those  diplomats  might  say 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Nevertheless,  while  there's  no  realistic 
chance  that  the  U.N.  will  pull  up  stakes,  it's 
just  as  well  the  organization  has  made  a 
little  news.  Because  we  are  reminded  again 
that  the  United  States  pays  25  percent  of 
the  U.N.'s  bills— $196  million  this  year— and 
it  Is  time  other  countries  paid  their  fair 
share,  perhaps  allowing  Washington  to  cut 
its  contribution  by  half. 

That  the  U.N.  annually  pours  $700  million 
Into  the  New  York  economy  is  hardly  an  ar- 
gument for  not  reducing  the  American  do- 
nation. The  U.N.,  after  all.  using  New  York 
services  and.  in  the  case  of  the  local  police, 
the  institution  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side. 
The  delegates  enjoy  diplomatic  immunity 
from  local  prosecution  for  traffic  and  other 
violations.  Thus  they  operate  outside  the 
law  on  the  streets  of  Manhattan— even  as 
most  of  them  operate  outside  the  law  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  in  1948. 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  the  White 
House  chose  not  to  endorse  Lichensteln's 
sardonic  response  to  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
relocating  the  U.N.  The  institution  has  Its 
uses,  even  for  civil  and  civilized  nations.  But 
the  U.S.  delegate's  words  were  satisfying 
nonetheless.* 
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B'NAI  B'RITH  AWARDS  BILL 
GUNTER 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention and  the  attention  of  all  who 
read  this  Record  to  a  prestigious 
award  that  will  be  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  very  distinguished  former  mem- 
bers of  this  great  and  civilized  body. 

Many  here  remember  Bill  Gunter  as 
the  outstandingly  able  young  member 
from  Florida  who  contributed  so  well 
to  the  work  of  the  House  Energy  Sub- 
committee and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, performing  dedicated,  valua- 
ble, and  thorough  service  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  district,  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, and  the  Nation.  He,  in  fact,  helped 
to  promote  in  Congress  a  bill  that  was 
modeled  on  Florida's  'Sunshine"  stat- 
ute, which  Bill  championed  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Florida  Senate 
from  1966  until  1972,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  Bill  left  the  House  to  seek 
higher  office,  he  has  served  with  ener- 
getic and  competent  devotion  as  a 
member  of  the  State  of  Florida's  cabi- 
net, in  the  capacities  of  treasurer  and 
insurance  commissioner.  His  numerous 
accomplishments  over  the  years  have 
been  substantial  and  lasting  benefits 
for  the  people  of  Florida.  Recently,  for 
example,  he  got  the  State  legislature 
to  set  a  standard  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  provide  health  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates  for  the  uninsurable, 
the  very  old,  the  ill,  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  insurance  at  normal 
rates. 

Thus,  I  am  very  glad  that  B'nai 
B'rith  has  chosen  to  present  its  first 
public  service  award  to  this  excellent 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  who 
strives  to  help  all  the  people  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  high  esteem  and  personal  commen- 
dations to  Bill,  our  former  colleague 
and  humane  friend. 

Bill  has  far  to  travel,  yet,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
his  achievements  and  peerless  per- 
formance will  benefit  many  of  our 
people  and  add  great  honors  and  cred- 
its to  his  already  towering  record  in 
public  life. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  come  to  know 
and  work  with  Bill  and  who  share 
great  admiration  for  his  high  goals, 
his  excellent  virtue,  and  his  conscien- 
tious presence  of  mind,  I  have  below 
inserted  a  brief  sketch  of  Bill's  life  and 
career.  I  commend  it  as  exemplary  and 
uplifting  reading. 

Biographical  Sketch 
In  the  years  Bill  Gunter  has  served  as 
State   Treasurer,    Insurance   Commissioner 
and   Pire   Marshal,   he   has   established   a 


record  as  one  of  Florida's  most  effective 
public  officials. 

Gunter  was  bom  in  Jacksonville,  Plorlda, 
on  July  16,  1934,  and  raised  on  a  dairy  farm 
near  Live  Oak.  He  was  educated  In  the 
public  schools  of  Suwannee  County  and 
graduated  from  Suwannee  High  School 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Active  In  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  throughout  his  youth,  he  served  as 
national  president  of  the  organization  In 
1954-1955. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  in  1956,  Gunter  taught 
school  In  Live  Oak.  He  then  served  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Army,  during  which  he  was 
an  outstanding  honor  graduate  of  the  basic 
Army  Administration  Course.  Gunter  next 
moved  to  Orlando,  teaching  for  a  semester 
at  Edgewater  High  School  before  entering 
the  general  Insurance  business  In  Central 
Florida. 

In  1966,  Gunter  was  elected  to  the  Florida 
Senate.  He  won  reelection  bids  by  over- 
whelming margins  and  served  In  the  State 
Senate  untU  1972.  As  a  State  Senator, 
Gunter  was  the  leader  of  a  successful  effort 
to  broaden  the  state's  constitutional  Initia- 
tive provision  and  was  a  vocal  supporter  of 
Florida's  "government  In  the  sunshine"  law. 
Gunter  was  recognized  as  a  reform  leader 
in  the  Florida  Senate.  Under  his  leadership 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  chairman  of  an  Appropriations 
subcommittee  and  co-chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Auditing  Committee,  which  reviews 
executive  spending  practices,  Florida 
became  one  of  the  few  states  In  the  nation 
to  show  an  actual  budgetary  surplus  while 
continuing  to  expand  state  services. 

In  1972,  Gunter  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  representing  Florida's 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  He  served  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, becoming  deeply  Involved  with  our 
nation's  agricultural  problems  and  space 
program. 

As  a  Congressman,  Gunter  gained  respect 
as  a  leader  on  energy  related  matters.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  and  actively  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources, 
particularly  solar  energy. 

Prom  1975  until  1976,  Gunter  served  as 
senior  vice  president  of  Southland  Equity 
Corporation,  and  president  of  Southland 
Capital  Investors,  Inc.,  of  Orlando.  On  No- 
vember 2,  1976,  Gunter  was  elected  Treasur- 
er-Insurance Commissioner  of  Florida.  Two 
years  later  he  was  reelected  overwhelmingly 
to  a  four-year  term  and  In  1982  ran  unop- 
posed for  reelection.  In  the  same  year, 
Gunter  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers (NAIC). 

Gunter  has  been  active  for  many  years  In 
religious  and  civic  affairs.  He  has  served  as 
Sunday  School  teacher  and  deacon  In  the 
Baptist  church  and  has  worked  as  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  Jaycees,  Central  Florida 
Fair  Association,  Orlando  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Sportsman's  Association,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Masons  (as  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and 
1979  Grand  Orator  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Florida),  United  Appeal  and  other  service 
organizations. 

His  awards  Include  election  by  the  Florida 
Jaycees  and  one  of  the  state's  "Five  Out- 
standing Young  Men",  election  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Hall  of  Fame  and  Florida 
Blue  Key,  receipt  of  the  1972  State  Jaycee 
Good  Government  Award  for  outstanding 
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public  service,  and  selection  as  1979  Demo- 
crat of  the  Year  by  the  Florida  Young 
Democrats. 

Gunter  is  married  to  the  former  Teresa 
Arbaugh  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina.  He  and 
Teresa  have  two  sons.  Bart  and  Joel,  and 
two  daughters,  Rachel  and  Rebecca.* 


NO.  SAMANTHA,  THEY  ARE  NOT 
"JUST  LIKE  US" 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Hiler,  re- 
cently prepared  a  weekly  column  for 
newspapers  in  his  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  dealing  with  the 
Soviets'  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed 
Korean  jetliner.  That  action  resulted 
in  the  death  of  269  men,  women,  and 
children— 61  of  them  Americans. 

Congressman  Hiler  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  us  in  that 
weekly  column,  and  I  wanted  to  bring 
his  comments  to  the  attention  of  you 
and  my  colleagues. 

Congressman  Hiler,  in  his  weekly 
column,  expressed  what  many  of  us 
have  always  believed:  that  basic  differ- 
ences in  values  exist  between  Soviet 
and  American  leaders.  Those  differ- 
ences made  themselves  clear  during 
and  after  the  airliner  tragedy,  and  I 
hope  those  differences  are  not  soon 
forgotten. 

No,  Samantha,  They  Are  Not  "Just  Like 

Us" 

(By  John  Hiler) 

The  reaction  expressed  by  most  Hooslers 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  deliberate  destruction 
of  an  unarmed  Korean  civilian  airliner  mir- 
rors that  of  countless  others— shock  and 
outrage. 

And  rightly  so.  Who  can  understand  or 
justify  the  virtual  slaughter  of  269  innocent 
people  In  an  unprovoked  act  of  barbarism? 
Such  an  action  might  be  expected  of  the 
PLO  or  Libyan  leader  Col.  Muammar  Quad- 
dafy.  but  it  was  taken  by  a  superpower 
which  may  control  the  world's  most  power- 
ful and  destructive  nuclear  arsenal. 

But  why  should  that  surprise  a  world  that 
watched  a  Soviet  government  murder  an  es- 
timated 20  million  of  Its  own  people  during 
the  1920's  and  1930's?  This  Is  the  same 
Soviet  Union  that  has  militarily  crushed 
people  and  freedom  in  Hungary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  most  recently  In  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan. They  have  exported  their  repres- 
sion to  countless  other  nations  through 
puppet  regimes  such  as  Fidel  Castro's  In 
Cuba.  What  are  269  innocent  people  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

This  was  no  accident,  nor  could  it  have 
been  the  action  of  a  single,  trigger-happy 
field  commander  acting  without  full  knowl- 
edge or  clearance  from  higher  officials.  Nu- 
merous flights  are  conducted  every  week  be- 
tween Anchorage,  Alaska  and  Seoul,  South 
Korea— four  every  week  by  Korean  Air 
Lines.  The  sky  was  clear  and  well-lit  by  a 
half -moon  the  night  of  August  31st.  and  the 
markings  of  the  Boeing  747  are  clear  and 
unmistakable. 
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Its  navigation  lights  were  operating,  and 
other  than  being  off  course,  the  plane  gave 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  Its  purpose  was 
other  than  commercial.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  the  plane  was  not  destroyed  until  some 
2  hours  after  it  first  entered  Soviet  airspace 
and  only  a  few  minutes  from  leaving  it. 
giving  plenty  of  time  for  thorough  Investi- 
gation by  Soviet  officials  and  contact  with 
Moscow. 

Just  as  remarkable  has  been  the  way  the 
incident  has  been  handled  by  the  Soviets.  It 
took  the  Soviet  Union  five  days  to  admit  to 
their  destruction  of  the  airplane.  In  the 
meantime  and  even  today,  they  have  con- 
tinuously lied  to  the  world  about  their  in- 
volvement in  this  massacre.  The  facts  are 
just  too  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  has  proven 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  their  disregard 
for  truth,  justice,  freedom,  and  human  life. 
They  have  not  even  offered  an  apology  or 
the  hint  of  restitution  to  the  bereaved  fami- 
lies. 

On  September  5th,  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  with  undlsputable  facts 
surrounding  the  incident.  He  outlined  sever- 
al measured  responses  to  the  atrocity,  in- 
cluding: 

We  will  not  renew  our  bilateral  agreement 
for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

We  have  suspended  negotiations  on  sever- 
al bilateral  arrangements  we  had  under  con- 
sideration. 

We  are  working  with  the  other  12  nations 
which  had  passengers  aboard  the  airliner  to 
seek  reparations  for  the  families  of  all  those 
who  were  killed. 

We  are  "redoubling  our  efforts"  with  our 
allies  to  end  the  flow  of  military  and  strate- 
gic Items  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  also  called  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  United  Nation's  Security  Council,  and  9 
of  11  member  nations  voting  (four  ab- 
stained) supported  our  resolution  condemn- 
ing what  the  Soviets  did.  Unfortunately,  the 
Soviets  exercised  their  power  of  veto. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  take  stronger  actions.  Ideas 
that  have  surfaced  Include: 

Reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  diplomatic 
persormel  In  the  United  States. 

Adopting  and  enforcing  a  long-term  policy 
restricting  Soviet  access  to  our  Nation's 
technology  and  economic  resources. 

Breaking  off  arms  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion talks  and  other  sensitive  negotiations. 

Breaking  off  the  recently-signed  grain 
agreement. 

While  some  further  steps  might  be  called 
for,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  breaking  off 
the  grain  agreement.  The  dlsasterous  Carter 
grain  embargo  should  have  demonstrated  to 
us  that  a  unilateral  grain  embargo  only 
hurts  U.S.  farmers.  I  also  oppose  breaking 
off  arms  limitation  and  reduction  talks.  The 
guest  for  an  equitable  arms  agreement  re- 
mains of  paramount  impwrtance. 

It  Is  disheartening  that  the  world  has  to 
witness  the  murder  of  269  innocent  civilians 
before  fully  comprehending  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  share  the  same  values  as  the 
rest  of  us.  However,  if  anything  of  value  is 
to  come  of  the.airllner  massacre,  maybe  it 
will  be  a  new-found  realization  that  peace, 
freedom,  and  protection  of  human  and  civil 
rights  will  only  come  from  a  strong  Amer- 
ica—strong In  our  resolve  to  protect  and 
defend  those  values  so  Important  to  human 
dignity,  and  strong  in  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  and  deter  Soviet  terrorism. 

Recently,  a  young  American,  Samantha 
Smith  from  Maine,  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  Invitation  of  Yuri  Adru-opov. 


nct%^e. 
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She  was  ti'eated  to  a  remarltable  vlalt.  one 
quite  overwhelming  for  a  young  child. 
When  she: came  back  to  the  United  States, 
the  medlai  reported  her  every  word  exten- 
sively. Shi  was  a  guest  on  morning  news 
shows.  Probably  the  most  succinct  state- 
ment she  tiade  that  renected  her  youthful 
exuberance^  came  when  she  blurted  out  in 
response  tb  a  question,  "They  are  Just  like 

us." 
No,  Samintha,  they  are  not  "Just  like  us." 
If  you  Have  any  questions  or  comments, 

please  wrfte  to:  Congressman  John  Hller, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC 

20515.* 


"BIAGGl'S  BRONX  BOMBERS" 
WIN  THIRD  STRAIGHT  SOFT- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  MARioBIAGGI 

or  MEW  YORK 
Ut  THl   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedi\esday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  BJAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
never  h»ppened  before  and  it  may 
never  h|ippen  again,  but  my  own 
"Biaggi'si  Bronx  Bombers"  have  won 
the  Congressional  "B"  League  softball 
champiotiship  for  the  third  straight 
year.  Ha  ling  from  the  Bronx,  an  area 
rich  bey(  md  compare  in  baseball  tradi- 
tion. I  V  ew  this  accomplishment  with 
a  deep  s«  nse  of  personal  pride. 

My  e;  itraordinarily  talented  coed 
team,  wiiich  has  won  the  champion- 
ship dur  ng  each  of  their  3  years  in  ex- 
istence, successfully  defended  their 
title  this  year  by  defeating  the  U.S. 
Chambe-  of  Commerce  team  by  a 
score  of  16  to  1.  The  victory  made  the 
Bomben  the  only  three-time  wiimer 
of  the  coveted  Robert  V.  Rota  Cham- 
pionship Trophy,  which  is  named  in 
honor  o  House  Postmaster  Robert  V. 
Rota,  w  lose  office  has  sponsored  the 
playoff  tournament  for  the  past  5 
years. 

I  wou]  i  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 
Stephen  J.  Solarz.  whose  "Solarz 
System'  team  won  the  Congressional 
"A"  Lea  gue  softball  championship  for 
the  sec<ind  year  in  a  row.  posting  a 
most  iripressive  18  and  1  won-lost 
record  tjiis  season.  The  Solarz  System 
and  Biafegi's  Bronx  Bombers  have  now 
won  fivi!  of  the  last  six  congressional 
softball  championships,  proving  that 
winning  is  still  very  much  a  New  York 
traditioi  i. 

It  shculd  be  noted  that  the  Robert 
V.  Rota  Championship  Trophy,  in  just 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
prizes  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact, 
in  the  tournament  was  so 
6*v^-v  this  year  that  the  number  of 
teams  selected  was  expanded  from  32 
to  46.  ^  eedless  to  say.  the  competition 
fijrce.  Having  witnessed  the 
of  the  tournament  and  its  tre 


5  years 
coveted 
interest 
great 


I  want 
thanks 


was 

growth  --  — 

mendoi  s  success  over  the  past  3  years. 


to  express  a  special  word  of 
to  Bob  Rota  for  his  sponsor- 
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ship,  and  to  tournament  director  Gary 
Caruso  and  the  Association  of  House 
Democratic  Press  Assistants  for  run- 
ning the  tournament.  They  have  pro- 
vided a  most  enjoyable  time  for  all 
participants  and  spectators. 

Over  200  teams  participate  in  the 
Congressional  "B"  League,  with  the  46 
top  teams  this  year  being  selected  to 
play  In  the  season-ending  champion- 
ship tournament.  The  league  is  com- 
prised primarily  of  teams  from  con- 
gressional offices,  but  also  includes 
teams  representing  Government  agen- 
cies and  lobbying  groups. 

The  Bombers  outscored  their  opposi- 
tion during  this  year's  five-game, 
single-elimination  tournament  by  a 
lopsided  margin  of  70  to  18.  Their 
toughest  test  came  during  their  semi- 
final game  when  they  battled  back 
from  a  two-nm  deficit  in  the  bottom 
of  the  10th  irming  to  win  9  to  8  over 
the  "Outhouse  Gang."  a  very  talented 
team  made  up  of  Secret  Service  offi- 
cers and  former  staffers  for  President 
Ford.  The  Outhouse  Gang  was  the 
1980  winner  of  the  Robert  V.  Rota 
Championship  Trophy. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  individually 
acknowledge  those  Bombers  who  pro- 
vided the  heroics  during  this  year's 
tournament.  They  include: 

Donny  Allison— a  genuine  star  who 
hit  .600  with  ntmierous  clutch  hits, 
and  played  a  solid  shortstop; 

Sandy  Barros— who  provided  yet  an- 
other dazzling  pitching  performance 
during  this  year's  playoffs  and  batted 
a  very  respectable  .333; 

Bob  Blancato— who  was  nothing 
short  of  awesome  at  the  plate,  leading 
the  team  with  2  home  runs  and  15 
total  hits  in  20  at  bats  for  a  sizzling 
.750  batting  average,  ais  well  as  knock- 
ing in  the  tying  and  game-wiruiing 
nms  in  our  pressure  packed  extra- 
inning  semifinal  contest; 

Mary  Boyle— who  played  consistent- 
ly In  the  field  and  batted  .333,  driving 
in  three  Important  runs  In  the  first 
game; 

Craig  Floyd— who,  for  the  third 
straight  year,  captained  my  team, 
batted  .647,  including  six  doubles,  and 
turned  in  a  sterling  performance  at 
second  base; 

Glenn  Goldberg— who  batted  .688 
and.  as  is  his  custom,  played  flawless 
defense  at  both  shortstop  and  third 

base; 

Terri  Karamanos— who  batted  1.000 
and  knocked  In  two  key  runs  In  the 
first  playoff  game; 

Mike  Lewan— a  team  leader  who 
batted  .550.  scored  seven  runs,  and 
drove  In  six  others.  In  addition  to  an 
outstanding  defensive  effort  at  first 
base; 

Ted  Manjoras— a  newcomer  this 
year,  who  proved  highly  valuable  as  a 
steady  performer  in  center  field,  as 
well  as  at  the  plate  where  he  batted 
.556  and  scored  seven  runs; 
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Nickl  Phillips— who  sparked  the 
team  as  leadoff  batter  with  a  .700  bat- 
ting average,  14  for  20,  and  10  runs 
scored,  not  to  mention  a  versatile  de- 
fensive role  at  both  third  base  and 
right  field; 

Cathy  Ramsay— who  displayed  her 
superior  athletic  prowess  and  competi- 
tive spirit  In  short  field  and  at  the 
plate  where  she  batted  an  Impressive 
.385,  tops  among  female  starters; 

Lois  Rawson— an  outstanding  ath- 
lete who  batted  .364,  including  a  two- 
run  triple  in  the  second  playoff  game; 
Rich  Rawson— who  played  a  spectac- 
ular left  field  throughout  the  playoffs, 
hit  a  critical  grand-slam  home  run  in 
the  tough  second  round  playoff  game, 
and  led  the  team  In  runs  batted  in 
with  10;  and 

Jim  Serafin— who  turned  In  a  re- 
markable performance  at  bat  with 
seven  hits  In  seven  times  at  bat  for  a 
1.000  average,  and  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  some  equally  impressive  hero- 
ics in  right  field. 

Other  standouts  on  my  champion- 
ship team  Include  catchers  Edith 
Adams  and  Fritizi  Armacost.  both  de- 
pendable performers  In  the  field  and 
at  the  plate;  utility  inflelders  Tom 
Pitzpatrick  and  Frank  Washington, 
cagey  veterans  of  the  team;  outfielder 
Greg  Lange,  who  batted  well  and 
played  flawlessly  In  the  field  through- 
out the  year;  rookie  first  baseman 
George  Penny,  who  proved  to  be  an 
Important  addition  to  the  team  provid- 
ing dependable  fielding  and  timely  hit- 
ting; BUI  Zlegler,  a  mainstay  on  the 
team  from  year  one,  who  played  spec- 
tacularly all  sejison  until  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  graduate  school  prior  to 
this  year's  playoffs;  and  Fred  Bums- 
O'Brien,  a  newcomer  to  the  team  who 
served  as  an  inspirational  leader  and 
coach. 

A  very  special  mention  must  be 
made  about  two  of  the  team's  most 
valuable  players,  both  on  and  off  the 
field.  In  addition  to  their  outstanding 
performances  at  bat  and  as  catchers, 
Moya  Benoit  and  Veronica  Floyd  were 
the  real  anchors  of  my  team,  adding 
stability  and  much-needed  leadership 
to  the  Bombers.  On  reflection,  their 
contributions  were  the  Intangibles 
that  often  go  unnoticed,  but  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  championship 
performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  their  formation  3 
years  ago,  Blaggl's  Bronx  Bombers 
have  amassed  a  68  and  11  won-lost 
record,  including  a  perfect  15  and  0 
record  in  playoff  competition,  and  a  16 
and  3  record  this  year.  These  are  very 
Impressive  numbers  by  any  standard. 
Needless  to  say,  the  team  has  given  me 
much  pleasure  over  the  past  3  years 
and  I  want  them  to  know  that  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  associated  with  .such 
a  classy  group  of  young  men  and 
women.  As  we  contemplate  the  future 
of  Blaggl's  Bronx  Bombers,  let  me  say 


with   all   sincerity,   "Thanks  for  the 
memories, "• 


WASTE.  PRIVACY.  AND 
COMPUTER  MATCHING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Sep- 
tember 28.  1983,  into  the  Congression- 
al Record: 

The  report  follows: 
Waste,  Privacy,  and  Cobwuter  Matching 

Everyone  wants  to  eliminate  waste  and 
fraud  In  government  programs.  Everyone 
also  wants  to  protect  the  right  to  privacy. 
With  the  extensive  and  growing  use  of  com- 
puters in  govenunent,  however,  a  conflict 
looms  between  these  two  worthy  objectives 
of  public  policy.  You  can  count  on  hearing 
more  about  this  conflict  in  the  years  ahead. 
A  few  comments  may  assist  you  In  evaluat- 
ing it. 

In  an  effort  to  save  money,  improve  ad- 
ministration, and  enforce  the  law,  more 
thar.  250  state  and  federal  government 
projects  use  computers  to  match  names  in 
one  fUe  with  names  In  another.  This  "com- 
puter matching",  begun  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment m  1977  and  even  earlier  by  a  few 
states.  Is  praised  by  some  and  condemned  by 
others. 

Without  doubt,  computer  matching  can  be 
of  enomioos  assistance  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions. Matching  has  been  used  by  the  feder- 
al government  to  Identify  civii  servants 
whose  student  loans  are  in  default.  It  has 
detected  physicians  who  bill  medicaid  more 
than  once  for  the  same  services.  Compiiter 
matching  is  being  used  to  identify  cases  in 
which  insurance  payments  have  been  too 
high,  to  track  down  fathers  evading  their 
child  support  obligations,  and  to  pick  out 
young  men  failing  to  register  for  the  draft. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  use  of  computer 
matching  took  place  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  identified  welfare  recipients 
who  had  savings  accounts  that  made  them 
ineligible  for  aid. 

All  of  these  uses  of  computer  matching, 
and  many  others  not  mentioned,  are  legiti- 
mate. At  is  best,  computer  matching  Insures 
that  benefits  from  government  programs  go 
only  to  the  intended  recipients.  It  guaran- 
tees that  citizens  will  fulfill  their  legal  obli- 
gations. Fewer  errors  and  streamlined  ad- 
ministration mean  more  resources  for  those 
genuinely  in  need  and  greater  public  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  and  competence  of 
government. 

But  computer  matching  is  not  without  its 
problems.  Individuals'  rights  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  be  violated 
by  the  unbridled  use  of  computers.  Comput- 
ers can  invade  privacy  in  a  thousand  ways, 
especially  when  they  are  used  to  "fish" 
through  files  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  the  files  were  intended. 

A  serious  problem  involves  the  use  of  data 
on  fUe  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS).  Permitting  the  data  collected  by  the 
IRS  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  no 
matter  how  valid,  could  induce  people  to  be 
less  willing  to  divulge  information  on  their 
tax  returns.  In  a  system  of  taxation  that 
relies  on  voluntary  compliance,  this  suspi- 
cion could  be  devastating. 
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Another  problem  arises  because  of  the 
way  in  which  computer  matching  is  con- 
ducted. Government  agencies  doing  comput- 
er matching  are  accused  of  assuming  that 
individuals  identified  by  the  computer  are 
guilty.  The  agencies,  it  is  alleged,  do  not 
fully  investigate  the  cases  first  revealed  by 
the  computer.  For  example,  a  citizen  losing 
his  Income  due  to  computer  error  may 
appeal,  but  it  would  be  better  to  check  for 
error  before  action  is  taken. 

Using  computer  matching  without  exam- 
ining cost-effectiveness  is  yet  another  prob- 
lem. Small  pilot  programs  indicate  the  type 
of  results  that  may  be  achieved  by  computer 
matching,  but  calculations  must  also  Include 
the  costs  of  verifying  the  results.  This  re- 
duces the  range  of  situations  in  which  com- 
puter matching  may  be  cost-effective,  but 
insures  that  it  will  not  be  misused. 

Computer  matching  techniques  and  ex 
tensive  data  banks  on  Individuals  frighten 
many  people.  A  massive  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  Americans  exists  In  the  data 
banks  of  the  IRS,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  hundreds  of 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  private  banks 
and  credit  card  companies  throughout  the 
country.  That  computer  matching  could 
bring  all  these  data  together  to  produce  a 
detailed  file  on  any  citizen  is  alarming. 

Computer  matching  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing when  individuals  are  not  aware  that 
information  about  ihem  is  being  divulged. 
The  problem  could  become  more  serious  as 
the  quantities  of  computerized  information 
and  the  methods  of  collecting  it  increase. 
For  example,  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  a  special  two-way  cable  television 
system  known  as  "cube".  It  is  being  used  ex- 
perimentally for  viewers  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions, to  shop  at  home,  and  eventually  to 
transact  financial  business.  The  potential 
for  saving  time  and  money  is  tremendous, 
but  so  is  the  potential  for  abuse.  Political 
groups  could  easily  compile  files  of  individ- 
ual's views  on  the  issues  they  respond  to. 
Commercial  concerns  might  use  data  on 
peoples'  buying  habits  and  preferences  to 
target  advertising  and  focus  pressure  sales 
tactics.  In  the  worst  case,  access  might  even 
be  obtained  to  peoples'  personal  financial 
records.  Most  distressing  of  all,  all  this  can 
be  done  with  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  concerned. 

The  elimination  of  waste  and  fraud  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  invasion  of  privacy  on  the 
other  are  the  basic  values  in  conflict  here. 
Proponents  of  computer  matching  assert 
that  this  administrative  technique  is  in  fact 
less  intrusive  and  far  more  efficient  than 
similar  cross-checking  performed  by  hand:  a 
computer  searches  a  file  only  for  the  infor- 
mation it  is  told  to  collect,  while  humans 
doing  the  same  work  inevitably  cull  other 
material,  too.  Opponents  respond  that  com- 
puter matching  simply  means  more  check- 
ing, if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  ease 
with  which  computers  do  their  work.  Each 
side  is  right,  but  neither  wants  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  other's  views. 

As  government  operations  become  more 
computerized,  one  thing  is  certain:  for  years 
to  come,  we  will  have  to  set  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  balancing  the  enforcement  of  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  protection  of  civil  lib- 
erties.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BESS  DICK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NtW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Bess  Dick,  Bess,  whose  diminutive 
size  and  frail  appearance  belled  a 
strong  win.  superior  intellect,  and  Im- 
mense courage,  was  the  Staff  Director 
of  the  House  Coirunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary from  January  19,  1949,  to  March  9. 
1973.  Not  only  is  that  an  Impressive 
record  of  longevity  for  a  staff  director 
In  the  legislative  branch,  but  I  axr.  sure 
that  it  Is  a  record  for  a  staff  director 
who  is  a  woman.  Bess  Dick,  by  her 
deeds  and  example  was  certainly  an 
outstanding  role  model  for  the  genera- 
tions of  professiorial  women  and  law- 
yers who  have  followed  her. 

Be.ss  Dick  was  one  of  those  unsung 
heroes  who  labor  all  of  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  their  Government  with- 
out seeking  any  public  recognition  or 
personal  fame.  She  was  selflessiy  de- 
voted to  good  government,  to  this 
great  Institution,  and  to  a  search  for 
the  truth  in  the  many  dramatic  and 
volatile  issues  that  have  always  ton- 
fronteo  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Bess  set  an  example  of  profession- 
al excellence  for  all  of  her  staff  to 
follow  and  which  the  staff  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  still  strives  to  emu- 
late. 

Bess  was  in  the  forefront  of  ail  the 
great  legislative  battles  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  Those  were  the  years  of 
the  great  civil  rights  bills;  immigration 
reform;  judicial  reform  Bess  partici- 
pated In  the  great  antitrust  Investiga- 
tions of  those  decades;  the  AT&T  con- 
sent decree  Investigation,  the  Newspa- 
per Preservation  Acl  investigation. 
Bess  was  also  involved  in  the  passage 
of  at  least  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Nothing  that  was  done  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  thosp 
very  productive  legislative  years  was 
done  without  the  guiding  hand,  the 
steady  head,  and  soimd  advice  of  Bess 
Dick. 

Bess  was  really  the  father  confessor 
and  mother  superior  not  only  to  the 
entire  staff,  but  also  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  through  all 
those  years.  She  provided  the  institu- 
tional memory  so  important  for  an  in- 
stitution such  as  ours  to  continue  and 
flourish. 

Bess,  barely  5  feet  In  height,  was 
truly  a  giant  of  her  time.  1  was  privi- 
leged to  know  Bess;  and  to  vork  with 
her  all  of  the  years  she  was  here. 
When  I  became  chairman,  I  a^iked 
Bess  to  stay  on  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion; which  she  did. 

Even  after  retiring  she  aever  ioj-t 
her  love  of  service,  her  love  of  this  in- 
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stltution  During  the  time  that  Rich- 
ard BoUlng  was  chairing  the  select 
commltUe  to  look  Into  House  Rules 
and  committee  changes.  Bess  agreed  to 
assist  as  a  consultant  to  that  select 
committee  to  share  her  great  experi- 
ence and  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Bess  Instilled  In  us  all  a  love  of  the 
legislative  process,  an  awareness  of  our 
broader  tresponslbllities  to  the  public 
good,  and  a  real  sense  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  3ur  public  service. 

About  Bess  it  can  truly  be  said— she 
served  ui  all,  she  served  us  well. 

slncerest    condolences    to    her 
\  le  will  all  miss  her.» 


My 

family. 


PRBSIDlENT  OF  PHYSICIAN 
GROCP  EXPRESSES  SATISFAC- 
TION WITH  COMMITTEE 
ACTICtN  ON  PTC  BILL 

HPN.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

Of  NFW  JERSEY 
IK  THte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  lesday,  September  28,  1983 

F  jORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 

Tride   Commission   reauthorlza- 

H.R.  2970,  has  been  reported 

soon  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
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been    gratifying    that    the 
controversy  regarding  the  Com- 
jurisdiction  over  health  pro- 
which  staUed  the  bill  in  the 
Congress    has    not    reoccurred. 
a    consensus    has    emerged 
irlrtually  all  concerned  regard- 
principle  elements  of  a  com- 
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indication  of  the  foregoing,  I 

;   inserting   in  the   Record  a 

on  this  subject  by  the  Presi- 

;he  Americain  College  of  Physi- 

.  prestigeous  national  organiza- 

ioctors.  The  statement  notes  in 

consistency  of  the  Energy 

Committee's  action  on 
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the  American  College  of  Phy- 
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^  American  CoUege  of  Physicians 
Observer,  July/August] 
'  )N  PTC— Lawmakers  Concur  With 
OH  Key  Aspects  of  Debate 


note:  In  late  June.  College  Presi- 
Richard  J.  Reitemeier.  PACP,  wrote  to 
of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
1  ringing  them  up-to-date  on  actions 
taken  regarding  the  debate  on  the 
Trade  Commission  (PTC)  relation- 
he  medical  profession,  and  the  re- 
ACP's  efforts.  PoUowing  is  the  text 
ipemorandxim: 
will  recall,  the  colleges  position  is 


_  „  has  a  legitimate  role  in  monitor- 
1  lusiness  aspects  of  health  care  deliv- 


prc 


Eiedical  profession  has  a  legitimate 
ethical  responsibility  in  ensuring 
of  care  and  the  quality  of  medi- 
jn  and  training. 
Becauke  even  the  most  legitimate  profes- 
sional a  :tivities— such  as  quality  assurance. 
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accreditation;  and  credentialling— can  on  oc- 
casion be  misused  the  College  believes  that 
it  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  both  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  for  there  to  be  no  com- 
plete exemption  from  examination  by  the 
FTC.  As  we  noted  in  our  testimony,  the 
right  of  self-regulation  "can  only  be  maln- 
Ulned  If  it  Is  not  above  valid  public  scruti- 
ny." 

As  the  College  further  stated  in  its  testi- 
mony before  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  hetdth 
care  activities  comprise  a  spectrtun,  from 
the  clearly  commercial  at  one  end  to  the 
clearly  professional  at  the  other.  Our  testi- 
mony accepted  that  the  threshold  for  PTC 
review  of  the  commercial  end  could  reason- 
ably be  low,  but  we  argued  that  the  thresh- 
old for  FTC  review  at  the  professional  end 
should  be  quite  high.  Further,  we  argued 
for  a  clear  recognition  by  Congress  and  the 
FTC  of  those  activities  that  are  primarily 
professional  In  nature. 

Subsequent  to  the  College's  testimony, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism  developed  leg- 
Ulatlon  (H.R.  2970)  that  was  considered  and 
favorably  reported  by  its  parent  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  in  early  May. 
This  measure,  the  "Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Authorization  Act  of  1983,"  U  designed 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  funding  of 
the  FTC  for  Fiscal  Years  1983-85.  Of  special 
interest  to  the  medical  profession  are  those 
provisions  of  the  legislation  regarding  the 
relationship  of  the  PTC  to  the  profession. 
The  measure  seeks  to  clarify  the  role  of  the 
FTC  with  regard  to  the  traditional  activities 
of  the  medical  profession. 
In  summary,  the  legislation  provides  that: 
The  FTC  may  not  use  its  authority  to  in- 
validate any  state  law  that  establishes 
"training,  education,  or  experience  require- 
ments for  the  licensure  of  professionals"  or 
that  establishes  the  "permissible  tasks  and 
duties  that  may  be  performed  by  profession- 
als." However,  it  makes  clear  that  any  such 
delineation  of  "tasks  and  duties"  under 
state  law  must  be  "based  in  fact  on  special- 
ized training  or  education;"  and 

The  FTC  may  continue  to  challenge  "com- 
mercial or  business  acts  or  practices  of  pro- 
fessionals." 

Those  of  us  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  CoUege's  position  during  the 
congressional  hearing  process— Drs.  Peder- 
man,  Maynard,  and  myself— were  particular- 
ly gratified  by  the  uniformly  positive  re- 
sponse of  the  committee  members  to  the 
College's  delineation  of  the  issues.  The 
degree  to  which  the  information  we  provid- 
ed has  assisted  the  committee  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  legislation  is  underscored  in 
the  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  on  the  bill  H.R.  2970 
(House  Report  98-156,  Part  I,  May  16,  1983). 
This  report  becomes  a  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  congressional  deliberation  on 
this  matter. 

When  in  a  position  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  the  College  on  public  matters,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Officers  and  Regents  to  make 
a  constructive  contribution.  All  policy  is  re- 
viewed carefully  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  We  take  seriously  this  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
national  debate  on  health  policy  issues.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  College  has  made  a  most  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  debate  on  the 
relationship  between  medicine  and  the  FTC 
in  several  ways: 

The  College  opposed  a  flat  exemption  of 
all  professional  activities  from  FTC  moni- 
toring. 
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Result:  The  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  agreed,  its  report  stating 
that  from  the  record  compiled  in  its  hear- 
ings, "The  public  consensus  on  this  point  is 
overwhelming. "  The  Committee  report 
quotes  at  length  from  the  College's  testimo- 
ny: It  is  neither  realistic  nor  appropriate 
for  such  a  significant  sector  of  the  economy 
to  be  placed  outside  of  the  purview  of  laws 
governing  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices  affecting 
commerce.  .  .  .  Health  care,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  in  fact  part  of  our  national  system 
of  "commerce"— in  the  tradltionad  and 
broad  sense  of  that  term.' 

Other  professional  groups,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  now  no  longer 
argue  for  exempting  the  profession  from  all 
FTC  scrutiny,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  College  strongly  urged  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  professional  activities. 

Result:  The  House  Committee  agreed, 
stating  In  Ite  report  that,  "This  Committee 
recognizes  that  professional  associations 
play  an  essential  role  in  such  useful  self-reg- 
ulatory activities  as:  board  certification  of 
professionals'  competence  and  qualifica- 
tions; accreditation  of  professional  schools 
and  training  programs;  and  accreditation  of 
institutions  that  deliver  professional  service, 
such  as  hospitals.  .  .  .  Another  example  of 
such  self-regulation  is  peer  review  of  the 
quality,  cost,  and  necessity  of  services  ren- 
dered by  Individual  practitioners." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  note  that  "such 
voluntary  self-regulation  serves  important 
public  goals  and  should  be  encouraged. 
When  properly  structured  and  conducted, 
such  activities  by  professionals  are  permissi- 
ble under  the  antitrust  and  consumer  pro- 
tection laws.  Offical  FTC  statements  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimacy  of  professional 
self-regulation.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  Committee 
finds  no  need  for  specific  legislation  to  give 
new  protection  to  legitimate  professional 
self-regulation." 

Further,  the  committee  report  quoted  the 
College,  that  "underscoring  existing  law 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the  fears 
of  many  within  the  profession  that  the  pro- 
fession's ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities is  in  jeopardy  under  antitrust  law. " 
The  Committee  further  believed  it  desirable 
for  FTC  to  "ensure  that  responsible  self- 
regulatory  activities  are  not  discour- 
aged. .  .  ." 

The  legislation  now  before  the  House 
would  preserve  valid  state  fimctlons  and 
professional  activities.* 


CREDIT  CARD-COMPUTER 
FRAUD  (H.R.  3570  AND  H.R.  3181) 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  September  29.  1983,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  credit  card  and  computer 
fraud  (H.R.  3570  and  H.R.  3181,  re- 
spectively). 
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The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  In- 
clude Hamilton  Fish,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  21st  Congressional 
District  of  New  York;  Hon.  Bill 
Nelson,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 11th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida;  a  panel  consisting  of  Arturo 
Hoyo,  Incarcerated  credit  card  viola- 
tor. Federal  Correction  Institute,  Tal- 
lahassee, na.;  and  Detective  Alex 
Ortega,  economic  crime  unit,  Metro- 
Dade  Police  Department,  Tallahassee. 
Fla.;  a  second  panel  consisting  of  Ber- 
nard Siegel.  Esq.,  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, Philadelphia.  Pa.;  and  August 
Bequal,  Esq.,  attorney  and  lecturer  on 
law  and  technology;  and  a  third  panel 
which  will  Include  Mr.  William  D. 
Neumann,  vice  president  of  security, 
VISA  International,  Inc.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelleher,  vice  president.  Data  Process- 
ing Management  Association;  and  Mr. 
Robert  I.  Famon,  vice  president,  Mid- 
Lantic  National  Bank— Citizens.  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs.  N.J.,  representing  the 
American  Banking  Association. 

Those  wishing  further  information 
or  wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  hearing  can  contact 
the  staff  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Crime,  207  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
telephone  (202)  225-1695.» 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  nELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the  noted  historian.  Will  Durant, 
wrote:  "For  barbarism  is  always 
around  civilization,  amid  it  and  be- 
neath it,  ready  to  engulf  it  .  .  .  Barba- 
rism is  like  the  jungle;  it  never  admits 
its  defeat;  it  waits  patiently  for  centur- 
ies to  recover  the  territory  it  has  lost." 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's  monumental,  volume  work,  "The 
Story  of  Civilization,"  in  no  place  or 
time  has  this  statement  been  more 
true  than  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states. 

As  E.  J.  Dillion  observed  in  1930, 
"Sovietism  is  no  mere  philosophy  con- 
tent to  assert  itself  or  even  endoctri- 
nate  others  by  convincing,  persuading, 
or  cajoling  them  .  .  .  (it  is)  first  of  all 
a  relentless  destroyer  of  the  roots  of 
past  culture,  religious,  social,  pedagog- 
ical, and  also  of  those  champions  of 
that  culture  who  remain  true  to  it.  re- 
fusing to  be  converted  and  live." 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  jungle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
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ty.  propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
socialism. 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 
[Prom  the  National  Review,  Sept.  30,  1983] 
A  Soviet  Deserter  Teixs  Why 
(By  V.  Rybakov) 

We  met  Anatoly  Zakharov  In  a  partially 
destroyed  house  not  far  from  the  Pakistani 
border.  Zakharov,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Soviet  occupational  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan, is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Afghan  pa- 
triots. I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  house  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  that  I,  a  former  sergeant  in  the  Red 
Army,  could  have  found  myself  in  his  place. 

Zakharov,  a  tall,  husky  19-year-old,  met  us 
dressed  in  traditional  Afghan  robes,  hands 
folded  on  his  stomach  in  the  typical  Moslem 
fashion.  He  looked  solemn,  calm,  somewhat 
sad.  Our  video-equipment  operator  was  sur- 
prised both  at  the  strangeness  of  Zakharov's 
appearance  and  because  he  looked  healthy 
and  well  fed.  Our  conversation  began  at 
once,  and  we  spoke  freely,  as  if  he  were  a 
free  man,  not  a  prisoner. 

SOVIET  ARMY  LIFE 

Zakharov's  background  is  similar  to  that 
of  millions  of  other  young  men  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  He  went  to  school,  got  a  job,  was 
drafted  into  the  army. 

'When  did  you  first  hear  of  Afghani- 
stan?" 

"A  long  time  ago.  I  was  studying  In  Lenin- 
grad. One  day  a  drunken  stranger  came  up 
to  me,  pointed  his  finger,  and  said,  'You're 
going  to  be  sent  to  Afghanistan.' " 

"Did  you  and  your  friends  talk  about  Af- 
ghanistan?" 

"No.  When  I  got  drafted  everyone  said  I 
wouldn't  be  sent  to  Afghanistan,  but  I  was. 
You  know,  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  army;  I 
thought  that  I  would  find  friendship  there 
and  a  good  life.  Some  people  argued  with 
me,  said  that  army  life  was  bad,  but  I  didn't 
believe  them. 

"Then,  when  we  new  draftees  were  being 
transported,  we  stopped  off  at  a  school  gym- 
nasium in  the  town  of  Kuybishev.  There  the 
sergeants  and  the  elders  [long-time  service- 
men] took  away  our  watches,  our  money,  all 
our  valuables,  and  then  they  beat  us  up.  I 
thought  then  that  this  was  some  kind  of  ini- 
tiation—that they  beat  us  and  robbed  us  be- 
cause we  were  still  civilians.  Things  were 
better  in  Tashkent,  at  our  training  camp, 
where  all  the  draftees  lived  together." 

"How  long  were  you  kept  in  Tashkent?" 

"A  month,  until  we  were  sworn  in.  Then 
they  took  us  right  away,  by  plane,  to  Af- 
ghanistan. In  Kabul  they  split  us  up  into 
different  units.  I  ended  up  in  a  unit  that 
guarded  warehouses.  We  lived  in  tents,  in  an 
army  camp.  The  elders  and  the  sergeants 
told  us  right  away.  We  were  beaten,  now 
we're  going  to  beat  you."  They  beat  us,  even 
while  we  stood  in  assembly,  mostly  with 
their  feet  and  elbows.  They  tried  not  to  let 
the  officers  notice.  They  did  this  every  day, 
a  few  times  each  day.  The  sergeants  in 
Kabul  were  worse  than  any  we  had  run 
across  yet— they  were  real  animals.  In  Af- 
ghanistan everyone  gets  demoralized  almost 
at  once.  They  just  kept  saying.  We  were 
given  a  hard  time,  now  it's  our  turn  to  make 
you  suffer.'  They  would  always  try  to  hit  us 
where  it  hurt  the  most.  Mostly  it  was  the 
career  sergeants,  who  had  already  served 
some  years." 

"What  about  the  officers?" 

"The  officers  try  to  keep  out  of  it,  they 
depend  on  the  elders  and  the  sergeants.  Our 
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platoon  leader.  Lieutenant  Oaliapln,  lived 
with  his  wife  In  a  specially  fenced-in  tent. 
He  was  drunk  most  of  the  time.  Most  offi- 
cers live  with  their  wives,  but  I  saw  no  chil- 
dren at  all.  They  are  all  waiting  for  the 
houses  that  are  being  built  for  them  to  be 
finished." 

"Were  there  any  imusual  Incidents  you 
would  like  to  tell  us  about?" 

"Sure,  a  lot.  A  few  times  the  guys  couldn't 
take  the  beatings  anymore  and  would  shoot 
at  the  sergeants.  They  would  get  15-year 
sentences  and  get  sent  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  Kabul  has  a  military  prison 
as  well.  Many  of  us  smoked  hashish.  The 
Afghans  would  exchange  it  for  all  kinds  of 
stuff.  Once  two  guys  swapped  hashish  for 
bullets;  one  was  sentenced  to  nine  years  in 
prison,  the  other  to  six  years. " 

"Did  anyone  sell  weapons  to  the  Af- 
ghans?" 

"No,  I  haven't  heard  of  that.  But  I  too 
had  an  incident.  We  were  supposed  to  pull 
guard  duty  24  hours  on  and  24  hours  off, 
but  sometimes  we  would  be  on  duty  for  two, 
maybe  three  days.  The  Afghan  climate  Is 
lousy,  and  the  Afghans  keep  shooting  at 
you— once  I  myself  heard  bullets  whistle  by. 
And  when  you  get  back  from  duty,  the 
elders  and  sergeants  beat  you.  So  once  I  just 
left  my  post.  They  wanted  to  court-martial 
me  at  first,  but  Instead  they  just  transferred 
me  from  Kabul  to  Kunduz.  Then  there  were 
rumors  that  we  were  all  going  to  be  sent  to 
Lebanon,  but  this  never  actually  happened. 
I  guess  they  wanted  us  to  protect  someone 
In  Lebanon .  . 

BRUTALITY  IN  THE  CAMPS 

Zakharov's  smile  doesn't  go  beyond  his 
lips;  it  seems  as  if  all  of  this  recent  past  hap- 
pened a  very  long  time  ago.  You  get  the 
feeling  that  this  man  is  changed,  that  he  is 
still  hurting  from  the  disappointment  of 
military  service.  He  had  hoped  it  would  be  a 
fraternity  of  strong  men,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  nightmare  full  of  hatred  and  petti- 
ness. Zakharov  reminisces  some  more.  Once, 
a  sergeant,  after  smoking  hashish,  screamed 
that  Zakharov  had  not  done  a  good  job  of 
cleaning  the  showers  and  stabbed  him  with 
a  bayonet.  It  happens  a  lot— "Ukrainians 
beat  the  Russians,  the  Russians  beat  the 
Tadzhiks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Tartars;  the 
Turkomans  also  beat  the  Tadzhiks." 

"Was  there  a  lot  of  hashish  smoked  in 
Kunduz  too?" 

"No,  very  little  hashish  in  Kunduz.  There 
weren't  many  peaceful  Afghans  there. 
There  was  a  lot  of  shooting,  especially  at 
our  trucks.  In  Kunduz,  the  trucks  travel  at 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  but  still  a  lot  of  guys 
get  killed.  " 

Zakharov  has  little  to  say  about  the  Af- 
ghans, as  he  did  not  take  part  in  battles  or 
punitive  actions.  He  talks  more  about  the 
Soviet  invasion  (he  is  against  it)  but  mostly 
about  the  spirit  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

"Even  in  the  mess  hall,"  he  says.  "Even 
there  they  gave  us  a  hard  time.  They  kept 
stealing  our  sugar  and  even  the  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  butter  we  were  supposed 
to  get." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Soviet 
Army's  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  the 
Afghans?" 

•'I  didn't  see  it  myself,  but  I  heard  a  lot 
about  chemical  weapons.  The  soldiers  talked 
about  the  smell  of  poison  gas  at  the  air- 
ports. One  paratrooper  told  me  about  an  en- 
gagement ivhere  they  used  gas.  He  said  that 
the  gas  masks  were  poorly  made— a  lot  of 
guys  had  their  eyes  hurt  by  the  gas.  When  I 
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was  in  a  hospital  for  a  few  days  I  saw  sol 
dlers  wh(  >  had  gone  blind  from  the  gas  and 
others  wrtose  skin  had  turned  black  from 
chemical  weapons.  That's  all  I  know  about 
tt." 

DECISION  TO  DESERT 

"What  happened  In  Kunduz?  Why  did  you 
decide  to  desert?"  ^  ..  , 

"I  was  assigned  to  a  construction  battal- 
ion—we  »3re  building  helicopter  hangars. 
The  alrfl  eld  there  Is  very  large.  There  were 
hardly  a;  ly  Russians;  most  of  the  men  were 
Oeorglait.  Tadzhlks.  and  Armenians.  It  was 
even  hastier  there  for  the  newcomers  tha^i 
in  Kabuli  We  llv  3d  In  barracks,  but  the  offi- 
cers alreidy  had  new  houses.  They  kept  hit- 
ting us  trith  belt  buckles  when  we  worked; 
you  coulln't  even  walk  to  the  latrine,  you 
had  to  rm.  Just  before  I  arrived  two  guys 
deserted  to  the  Afghans.  An  officer  told  us, 
•Two  guys  ran  away,  you  don't  know  your- 
selves wSere  youre  numlng  to.  This  non- 
sense ha  i  to  stop." 

"And  ilea  1  couldn't  take  It  anymore. 
There  wi  ^  this  sergeant .  .  .  well,  there  were 
aU  kinds  of  perversions.  The  sergeant  told 
me  that  tomorrow  I  would  have  to  sleep 
with  hln  I.  'I'll  give  you  money  and  cookies, 
and  If  lou  say  one  word  to  anyone,  the 
elders  wll  cut  your  throat  at  night.'  So  I 
left.  I  w  inted  to  leave  at  night,  but  In  the 
dark  I  c<  ulct  have  been  stopped  by  the  Sovi 
ets,  so  I  eft  during  -he  day.  In  Afghanistan, 
the  soldi  ers  take  a  break  from  one  to  three 
o'clock.  ;  chose  that  time,  and  I  went  over 
the  hill  and  started  running  I  looked  up, 
and  thei  e  was  a  helicopter  above  me.  I  pre- 
tended ;hat  I  wat.  working,  looking  for 
someihlj  ig  It  flew  away,  turned  around  and 
came  ba  :k.  I  hid  In  a  bale  of  hay,  cook  off 
m>'  unif^  »rm,  just  left  on  my  underwear  and 
boots;  o(  herwise  both  the  resistance  and  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  shooting  at  me. 

"1  wal  [ed  for  a  long  time,  without  hope.  I 
kept  thi  iking:  Some  Afghans  could  turn  nie 
over  to  he  Russians,  others  could  hang  me 
for  bein ;  a  Russian.  Then  1  couldn't  take  It 
anj-mori  and  went  into  a  house.  An  Afghan 
gave  m«  half  a  melon.  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  tn«y  didn't  feed  us  all  that  weL  at 
Kunduz  just  soup,  some  black  bread,  and 
tea— thJ  t's  it.  And  here  the  man  gave  me  a 
whole  h  Uf  a  melon. 

"I  ate  and  then  another  Afghan  saw  me. 
He  star  ed  yelilng  something  and  I  ran.  Af- 
ghans w  ere  chasing  me  and  I  just  kept  run- 
ning, as  long  as  I  could.  Then  they  caught 
me  and  »ok  me  some  place  where  there  was 
an  Afgl  an  who  spoke  Russian.  I  told  them 
everyth  ng.  Now  I  am  with  them." 

A-N  UNUSUAL  CASE 

Praye  •  time  came.  Zaiiharov  excused  hlm- 
seJ.  pu;  down  a  prayer  rug,  and  began  to 
pray. 

ActuaJy,  he  was  not  a  captured  prisoner 
of  war.  lor  hat.  he  changed  sides  and  joined 
them  ii  their  fight.  He  was  found  and 
picked  ip  by  the  Afghans  as  yei  another 
victim  <  f  the  Soviet-Aighan  war  and  of  con- 
ditions n  the  Soviet  Army.  It  was  here  that 
Zakhariv  came  face  to  face,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  with  a  spiritual  world,  and  it 
happen  ;d  tha^  this  world  was  a  Moslem  one. 
In  our  ;onversations  I  was  amazed  by  Zak- 
haroVs  interest  m  U\am  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  1  Coran  (the  Afghans  managed  to  find 
a  Russi  m-language  translation  for  him).  It's 
a  para<  o.\— only  after  joinirig  the  enemy" 
di^  thi<  Sovirt  soldier  find  people  who  treal- 
eJ  him  in  a  aarm,  hurcane  manner. 

Zakh  irov'o  case,  ct  course,  is  not  typical, 
most  c  iptu.'ed  Soviet  soldiers  are  killed  by 
the  Af  [hans,  partly  because  of  the  condi- 
tions; 01  guerrilla  warfare. 
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'Did  you  know  that  a  few  Soviet  soldiers 
captured  by  the  Afghans  are  now  living  In 
Switzerland?  "  I  asked. 

■In  Switzerland?  What  are  they  doing 
there?" 

I  explained  that  they  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
were  then  Interned  by  a  neutral  country- 
Switzerland.  He  listened  carefully. 

"If  I  am  returned  home  they'll  put  me  in 
prison  for  a  couple  of  years,  maybe  longer," 
he  said.  And  then  he  said,  more  to  himself 
than  to  me,  "What's  the  point  of  going  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union?" 

"What  is  going  to  happen  to  you  here?" 

"I  am  already  a  Moslem.  I  will  live  here. 
I'll  have  a  family,  an  Afghan  wife,  kids." 

As  we  left,  Zakharov  thanked  us  for  the 
books  and  magazines  we  had  brought  him, 
turned,  and  went  back  to  the  house,  to  his 
new  life. 

(This  article  originally  appeared  in 
Possev.  a  Russian-language  magazine  pub- 
lished in  West  Germany  by  Soviet  emigres. 
The  interviewer,  V.  Rybakov,  is  a  reporter 
for  Possev.  The  article  was  translated  for 
I^R  by  Si  Prumkin.)» 
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A  GENEROUS  DONATION  TO 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  the 
HHS  appropriation  bill  prohibited 
funding  for  abortions. 

I  voted  for  that  amendment  with  the 
understanding  by  its  sponsors  that 
even  though  a  point  of  order  did  not 
allow  the  amendment  to  include  an  ex- 
ception for  an  abortion  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  that  the  House  confer- 
ees would  include  that  exception  in 
the  conference  committee  with  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  cannot 
and  will  not  support  a  prohibition  on 
funding  for  abortions  unless  the  prohi- 
bition includes  an  exception  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SOVIET  FORCED  FAMINE  IN 
UKRAINE 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKUN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  of  two  Memoers  of  this  body  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity in  Starkville.  Miss.  This  past 
weekend,  my  fellow  aliminus  and  col- 
league. Congressman  G.  V.  "Sonny" 
Montgomery,  made  a  presentation  to 
our  university  that  will  prove  highly 
valuable  to  its  educational  program. 

Congressman  Montgomery  has  do- 
nated a  large  number  of  his  congres- 
sional papers  to  the  library  at  Missis- 
sippi State,  and  this  information  will 
be  S"  great  benefit  to  students  and  re- 
searchers of  contemporary  American 
history.  Congressman  Montgomery 
has  been  one  of  this  coimtry's  fore- 
most spokesmen  for  the  rights  of  our 
Nation's  veterans,  a  primary  advocate 
in  Congress  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  National  Guard  program, 
and  a  key  leader  in  the  struggle  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  their  fami- 
lies. He  has.  in  fact,  made  more  trips 
to  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  our  POW's 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 

Congressman  G.  V.  "Sonny"  Mont- 
gomery has  provided  students  of  our 
alma  mater  with  a  valuable  set  of  re- 
source material  which  could  never  be 
gotten  from  a  textbook  on  politics  and 
i;ovemment,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  generous  donation.* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

r.T  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  UKrainian  Americans  are  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  manmade  famine  in 
Ukraine  which  took  the  lives  of  over  7 
million  innocent  people.  The  week's 
events  will  culminate  this  Sunday, 
when  thousands  are  expected  to 
gather  at  the  Washington  Monument 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  famine's  victims. 

In  1932-33.  Ukraine,  a  ferLile  coun- 
try often  called  the  granary  of  Europe, 
was  a  land  devastated  by  the  horrors 
of  starvation.  Deserted  villages,  ne- 
glected fields,  starving  peasants  with 
swollen  bodies,  and  coimtless  corpses 
were  common  sights.  Those  peasants 
who  refused  to  turn  all  grain  into  the 
state  were  deported  or  executed.  Dis- 
ease was  widespread  and  even  canni- 
balism was  not  unhaard  of.  Starving 
villagers  who  attempted  to  leave  areas 
stricken  by  the  famine  were  turned 
back  at  border  checkpoints. 

This  deliberate  devastation  was  not 
the  result  of  natural  calamity;  it  was  a 
matter  of  state  policy.  Indeed,  the 
untold  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian 
peasant  was  a  consequence  of  the 
Stalin  regime's  attempts  to  finance  in- 
dustrialization and  secure  collectiviza- 
tion through  the  forcible  expropria- 
tion of  grain.  Ironically,  during  the 
period  of  1932-34,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an 
effort  to  finance  its  rapid  industriali- 
zation program,  exported  more  than  4 
million  metric  tons  oi  grain. 


The  famine  was  not  only  designed  to 
assure  collectivization,  it  was  also  an 
attempt  to  break  the  will  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Stalin  saw  the 
famine  as  an  effective  way  of  eradicat- 
ing the  independent  spirit  of  the  na- 
tionally conscious  Ukrainian  peasant. 
Ukrainians,  the  largest  non-Rtissian 
nationality  in  the  Soviet  Union,  repre- 
sented a  serious  impediment  to  the 
Kremlin's  plans  to  create  a  centralized 
and  Russianized  Soviet  State.  Not  co- 
incidentally.  the  famine  also  ravaged 
the  territories  inhabited  by  the  Volga 
Germans  and  Don  and  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks, who  were  also  viewed  as  posing 
threats  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  demographic  catastrophe  suf- 
fered by  Ukrainians  starkly  illtistrates 
the  magnitude  of  this  crime.  WhUe 
the  total  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
creased by  15.7  percent  between  1926 
and  1939,  the  number  of  Ukrainians 
decreased  by  almost  10  percent.  The 
number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  as 
a  result  of  the  famine  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  7  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  system  which 
perpetrated  this  horrendous  crime  50 
years  ago  is  today  committing  acts 
which  are  an  affront  to  civilized 
people  everywhere.  Just  as  the  Soviets 
at  first  denied  shooting  down  the  un- 
armed, civilian  Korean  airliner,  the 
Soviets  denied  the  existence  of  the 
famine,  and  then,  when  the  evidence 
was  overwhelming,  defended  their 
action.  The  paraUel.  indeed,  is  strik- 
ing. 

The  Ukrainian  famine,  Stalin's  mas- 
sive purges  during  the  1930's,  the  inva- 
sions of  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Afghanistan,  the  continuing  and 
brutal  repression  of  Soviet  citizens, 
and  the  Korean  airline  tragedy  indi- 
cate the  Soviet  regime's  contempt  of 
any  standards  of  civilized  behavior  as 
well  as  for  its  international  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  on  which  I 
serve  as  Chairman,  continues  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  re- 
cently concluded  Madrid  meeting  to 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  which  included 
members  of  the  Commission,  repre- 
sented an  important  fonim  at  which 
the  United  States  and  our  Western 
allies  gave  critical  attention  to  Soviet 
noncompliance. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remain  de- 
termined in  our  efforts  to  promote  ad- 
herence to  international  agreements 
such  as  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  in 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
rights  are  flagrantly  violated.  By  ac- 
tively remembering  and  vociferously 
condemning  the  tragedies  of  the  past, 
we  may  be  able  to  prevent  similar  trag- 
edies in  the  future.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  JUDGE  LORENZO 
E.  PATINO 
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DO  NOT  USE  OUR  FARMERS  AS 
POLITICAL  PAWNS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  honor  today  the  life  of  Munici- 
pal Coiu-t  Judge  Lorenzo  E.  Patino 
who  recently  lost  his  4-year  battle 
against  leukemia.  With  his  death,  the 
Sacramento  community  has  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  finest  leaders. 
During  his  short  35-year  lifetime. 
Judge  Patino  served  as  a  shining 
model  of  leadership,  courage  and  tm- 
flagging  optimism.  His  legacy  for  all  of 
us  will  be  long  lasting. 

Judge  Patino  was  bom,  one  of  eight 
children,  in  Juarez,  Mexico.  His  family 
soon  moved  to  the  Sacramento  area, 
where  he  grew  up  and  attended  Sacra- 
mento area  colleges  and  law  school  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Early  on.  Judge  Patino  showed  his 
commitment  to  community  service. 
While  still  an  undergraduate  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University  at  Sacramento, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Sacramen- 
to Concilio,  which  at  the  time  was  a 
family  service  center  for  Chicanos. 
During  his  tenure,  Patino  expanded 
the  organization  into  a  multiservice 
agency  that  now  provides  employment 
and  training,  research,  and  other 
public  services. 

Judge  Patino  continued  his  active 
commimity  work  after  graduation 
from  law  school,  when  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  California  Trial  Lawyers 
Association.  In  1980.  he  was  appointed 
mimicipal  court  judge— one  of  the 
youngest  members  ever  appointed  to 
the  court.  He  became  known  for  his 
tough  stand  against  drunk  drivers  and 
his  efforts  to  keep  them  off  the  high- 
ways. In  1981,  he  was  voted  judge  of 
the  year  by  the  California  Trial  Law- 
yers Association. 

Judge  Patino's  greatest  battle  began 
4  years  ago  when  he  developed  myelo- 
genous leukemia.  He  never  stopped 
fighting.  Despite  many  setbacks,  he 
continued  searching  for  a  cure  for  his 
condition  while  remaining  ever  opti- 
mistic. Most  recently,  before  flying  to 
Dallas  for  experimental  cancer  treat- 
ment, he  told  a  municipal  court  clerk 
that  he  would  be  back  in  2  weeks  and 
ready  to  make  the  changes  they  had 
discussed  for  his  courtroom.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  never  made  it  back. 

The  life  of  Judge  Patino  is  one  that 
deserves  the  highest  respect  and 
honor.  His  dedication  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  community  and  profession, 
as  well  as  his  passionate  will  to  live, 
embody  the  finest  values  of  our 
Nation.* 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

*  Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  difficult  and  stressful  times  for 
our  Nation's  farmers,  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  imposing  a 
unilateral  embargo  on  the  export  of 
America's  agricultural  products.  The 
Nation  has  suffered  enough  from  the 
detrimental  effects  of  the  1980  Soviet 
grain  embargo  with  the  loss  of  jobs, 
exports,  and  a  $11.4  billion  reduction 
in  overall  output,  without  taking  such 
action. 

It  is  through  these  imposed  embar- 
goes that  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
credibility  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  our 
agricultural  commodities  of  which  we 
are  long  proud.  We  need  to  assure  our 
foreign  buyers  of  our  commitment  to 
supply  these  commodities  in  order  to 
rebuild  our  reputation  in  the  world 
market.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  the  recent 
tragedy  of  the  Korean  airliner  which 
was  a  horrible  atrocity  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  a  unilateral  grain  embargo 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  State  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  our 
farmers  have  been  severely  affected  by 
the  drought.  At  this  point,  it  is  not 
known  what  the  long-term  effects 
from  the  drought  will  be  on  agricul- 
ture. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  in 
my  opinion  be  ill-advised  to  cause  any 
further  reductions  in  anticipated 
income  to  our  farmers.  It  is  now  time 
to  show  our  farmers  in  America  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  use  their  liveli- 
hood as  a  vehicle  of  retaliation  in 
these  conditions,  and  we  will  stand 
behind  them  without  further  endan- 
gering the  agricultural  community.* 


TOTAL  MULTINATIONAL  EMBAR- 
GO AGAINST  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
*  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
register  my  opposition  to  a  imUateral 
grain    embargo    against    the    Soviet 
Union. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviets  in  blast- 
ing a  civilian  airliner  out  of  the  sky 
were  outrageous  and  reprehensible.  No 
amount  of  explanation,  no  amoimt  of 
excuses  will  allow  me  to  forget  this 
horrible  act.  Instead,  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  in  a  shocking,  vivid  way 
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(4)   The   "freeze"   resolution   specifically 
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His  value  as  a  police  officer  will  be 
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their  disregard  for  Individual  life  and 
Uberty.  I 

A  res^nse  to  the  Soviet  action  is  de- 
manded, but  that  response  should  be 
multlnaitional.  President  Reagan  has 
acted  remarkably  in  rallying  world 
opinion!  on  this  Issue.  He  has  worked 
for  a  linlted.  worldwide  response  to 
the  Soviet  action,  and  we  must  contin- 
ue to  piiesent  this  united  front. 

We  are  all  aware  that  unilateral 
action  OTi  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  Have  little  influence  on  future 
Soviet  behavior.  Instead,  a  unilateral 
grain  embargo  would  be  a  severe  set- 
back for  our  farmers. 

Thosa  of  us  who  represent  agrioil- 
tural  afeas  know  firsthand  the  harm 
such  ai^  embargo  would  have  on  the 
America  farmer.  At  a  time  when  he  is 
struggling  merely  to  survive,  we 
cannot  impose  this  hardship  on  the 
farmer.  iWe  cannot  ask  him  to  bear  the 
burden  [of  a  foreign  policy— especially 
when  mat  policy  would  have  little 
benefickl  effect. 

Since  in  the  past  our  unilateral  em- 
bargoes! have  failed  to  achieve  much 
success.  I  could  only  support  a  multi- 
national approach.  Involving  as  many 
nations  as  possible.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  halting  the  exportation  of  all 
goods  atid  services  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  an  action  would  quickly  isolate 
the  Soviets  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  total,  multinational  embargo  is  the 
strongest  possible  statement  of  protest 
the  wc^rld  can  make  to  a  coimtry 
which  has  so  forcefully  violated  Inter- 
nationa [  standards  of  decency.* 


PE  ilSONAL  EIXPLANATION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  nxiHOis 

IK  T^  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATI VKS 

Weinesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  I  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  House  approved  the 
Conte  Amendment  to  the  Labor/HHS 
appropriations  biU.  The  amendment 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  money 
appropriated  under  the  bUl  to  pay  for 
abortion.  I  was  unable  to  get  back  in 
time  f^om  another  meeting  for  the 
vote  biit  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment. 
We  Sim  ply  cannot  be  applying  rules  as 
inflexille  as  the  Conte  amendment  to 
a  decision  as  difficult  and  personal  as 
a  wom£(n's  access  to  abortion.* 


NICK 


CAPORELLA  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HDN.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
n  Tte  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

We  Inesday,  September  28,  1983 

m  Mr.  :  i'ASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober I,  a  distingished  Italian  Ameri- 
can anl  a  feUow  south  Floridian  will 
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be  honored  in  New  York  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Citizens  Foundation.  On  Octo- 
ber 10,  he  win  join  other  luminaries 
such  as  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  and  actress 
Sophia  Loren  in  leading  New  York's 
annual  Columbus  Day  parade  up  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Nick  Caporella,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bumup  &  Sims, 
Inc.,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  built 
the  company  into  the  Nation's  leading 
cable  TV  and  telecommunications 
service  company  in  a  period  of  just  6 
years.  His  is  a  true  Horatio  Alger 
story  and,  in  fact,  he  is  the  recipient 
of  the  1979  Horatio  Alger  Award.  In  6 
years,  he  Increased  Bumup  &  Sims' 
revenues  from  $59  to  $237  million  and 
the  international  company  has  offices 
in  40  States.  Raised  in  a  family  that 
knew  economic  hardship,  Mr.  Capor- 
ella was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article 
in  Forbes  magazine  in  May  1982. 

Mr.  Caporella's  theory  for  success  is 
based  on  the  strong  belief  that  each 
employee  must  continue  to  grow  and 
expand,  that  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
will  control,  and  that  self-confidence, 
perseverance,  and  compassion  be  the 
rule.  His  is  a  true  American  success 
story  that  continues  to  unfold.  I  join 
In  extending  congratulations  to  him 
for  the  honors  he  wiU  receive  over  the 
Columbus  Day  weekend.* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  IfASSACHIISETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Seciuity 
Act  on  supplemental  security  income. 
As  this  section  now  stands,  those  citi- 
zens receiving  this  benefit  are  not  eli- 
gible to  maintain  their  benefits  while 
receiving  medicaid.  Due  to  this  deple- 
tion of  funds,  recipients  are  not  able 
to  maintain  their  residences  while  hos- 
pitalized. 

For  example,  a  67-year-old  woman 
who  is  blind  Uves  alone  and  is  the  re- 
cipient of  supplemental  security 
income.  Last  year  she  was  hospitalized 
for  a  3-month  period  to  receive  hip 
surgery.  During  this  time  she  was  eli- 
gible for  $25  per  month  from  SSI 
based  on  the  fact  that  she  was  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  her  residence.  If 
SSI  is  reduced  as  drastically  as  such 
when  a  person  is  away  from  their  resi- 
dence for  medical  reasons,  then  there 
is  small  possibility  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary money  to  afford  the  ongoing  cost 
of  rent  and  utilities  during  the  period 
of  absence. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  allow  the  continuance  of  these 
benefits  for  up  to  a  6-month  period. 
Should  an  extended  amount  of  time  be 
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necessary  for  recovery,  the  6-month 
period  is  apt  time  to  find  other  means 
of  retaining  residency  If  It  is  so  de- 
sired.* 
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THE    LETTER    HARPER'S    MAGA- 
ZINE WAS  AFRAID  TO  PRINT 


JOE  MANSOR  WAS  ONE  OF 
TOLEDO'S  FINEST  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Toledo  area  lost  one  of  its 
finest  citizens.  Joe  Mansor  died  at  the 
age  of  75  after  a  life  of  service  to  this 
coimtry,  his  commimity,  his  church, 
his  union,  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
know  and  work  with  Joe  Mansor.  His 
vigor,  clear-sightedness,  and  dedication 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  those  he 
knew.  He  had  a  special  place  in  his 
heart  for  young  people— always  eager 
to  teach  and  to  help.  Joe  Mansor  made 
our  community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  we  will  dearly  miss  him.  On 
behalf  of  all  Toledoans  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  offer  heartfelt 
condolences  to  this  wife  Rhea,  his 
daughters  Naomi  and  June,  and  his 
sister  Marie.* 


WATT:  "CONTROVERSY  MAKES 
THE  MONEY  PLOW" 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  made  reference  to  the  In- 
terior Secretary's  boasting  that  he 
generates  controversy  in  order  to  raise 
more  money  for  the  Republican  Party. 

While  on  a  fundraising  swing 
through  Western  States  in  1981,  Mr. 
Watt  had  this  to  say  to  a  GOP  conven- 
tion in  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho: 

.  .  .  Watt  was  telling  Western  Republican 
leaders  with  relish  that  he  knew  the  storm 
surrounding  him  is  helping  GOP  fundrais- 
ing, at  least  in  the  West. 

"Controversy  makes  the  money  flow." 
Watt  told  che  GOP  state  chairmen. 

If  he  were  in  a  different  position,  he  said, 
he  wouldn't  have  the  same  drawing  power— 
"so  let's  use  Jim  Watt,  while  we  can,  to 
ratify  the  Reagan  revolution." 

(Rocky  Mountain  News.  Denver,  Colo.. 
Oct.  18,  1981.) 

By  the  time  he  is  finished.  Mr.  Watt 
will  have  made  locoweed  the  Republi- 
can Party  official  flower.* 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
*  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  1983.  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine contained  an  item  entitled 
"Dunces  of  the  Month"  listing  the 
names  of  Congressmen  who  had  voted 
for  the  nuclear  "freeze"  resolution,  as 
well  as  for  the  MX  missile  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  response  to  that  Item,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  Harper's  on 
August  10,  1983.  I  have  now  been  in- 
formed that  Harper's  will  not  print  my 
letter. 

They  are  obviously  afraid  that  their 
readers  would  see  what  a  lousy  jour- 
nalistic piece  that  item  was  and  Harp- 
er's would  be  embarrassed  by  Itself 
ending  up  being  the  'Dunce  of  the 
Month." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
my  letter  to  Harper's  for  the  Record: 
House  op  Representativks, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  AugiLst  10,  1983. 
Mr.  Lewis  Lapham, 
Editor,  Harper's  Magazine, 
New  YorKN.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lapham:  Someone  showed  me  an 
item  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  magazine,  entitled  "Dunces  of  the 
Month."  It  related  to  a  list  of  Congressmen 
who  voted  for  the  nuclear  "freeze"  resolu- 
tion and  later,  for  limited  production  of  the 
MX  missile. 

The  question  is  "Who's  the  Dunce?  I  ote 
for  you. 

It  concerns  me  that  the  editor  of  your 
magazine,  which  supposedly  supplies  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  obviously  has  not  read 
and/or  does  not  understand  the  difference 
between  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  and 
the  MX  missUe  vote.  If  your  publication  is  a 
source  of  information  for  the  public,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  are  frequently  misinformed. 

(1)  The  nuclear  "freeze"  resolution  has 
not  passed  Congress.  It  has  passed  one 
House  and  has  no  effect  at  all— whatever 
that  effect  may  ultimately  be— until  it 
passes  both  Houses  and  is  signed  by  the 
President  or  passed  over  his  veto. 

(2)  The  "freeze"  resolution  calls  for  a  ne- 
gotiated treaty  and  has  no  effect  untU  the 
treaty  is  signed  and  ratified. 

(J)  By  its  own  terms,  the  freeze  resolution 
provides  for  no  restrictions  on  any  modern- 
ization, testing,  deployment,  etc.  until  the 
treaty  is  ratified: 

"Sec.  5.  Consistent  with  pursumg  the 
overriding  objective  of  negotiating  an  imme- 
diate, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  nothing 
in  this  resolution  should  be  construed  to 
prevent  measures  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  and  credibUity  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrent. 

"Sec.  6.  Until  such  time  as  the  final  in- 
strument embodying  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  section  1  has  been  fuUy  ratified  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  t)e  con- 
strued to  prevent  whatever  modernization 
and  deployment  of  United  States  weapons 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent.". 
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(4)  The  "freeze"  resolution  specifically 
talks  in  terms  of  overall  reductions  both  in 
conjunction  with  and  immediately  following 
a  "freeze"  treaty,  and  negotiated  nuclear 
arms  reductions  are  a  pre-requisite  for  any 
"freeze"  to  continue  to  exist.  The  U.S.  arms 
reductions  negotiating  stance  is  based  on 
the  terms  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
package  which  includes:  (a)  deployment  of 
100  MX  missUes,  (b)  development  of  the 
single  warhead  Midgetman,  and  (c)  a  re- 
vised, flexible  nuclear  arms  control  negotiat- 
ing position.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
MX  missile  going  forward  on  a  limited  and 
phased  basis  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
negotiated  arms  reductions  portion  of  the 
"freeze"  resolution  but  is  an  essential  part 
of  it. 

This  point  was  brought  out  in  the  debate 
on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  on  April  13 
during  a  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Samuel  Stratton  and  Congressman  Clement 
Zablocki,  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

"Mr.  Stratton.  But  does  not  the  distin- 
guished chairman  recognize  that  if  tills  res- 
olution were  to  pass  today  .  .  .  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  or  at  least  many  of  his 
supporters  today  will  immediately  be  urging 
that  since  the  peoples'  body  of  the  Congress 
has  not  spoken  out  in  support  of  a  freeze,  it 
would  be  morally  improper  for  us  to  ap- 
prove, for  example,  the  new  MX  missile  ar- 
rangement, the  Pershing  II  and  so  on. 
"Mr.  Zablocki.  That  is  not  the  case.". 
Immediately  following  this  exchange. 
Congressman  Thomas  Downey,  one  of  the 
primary  sponsors  of  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution, added: 

"Nothing,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  have  heard 
that,  nothing  is  frozen  until  the  treaty  is 
put  into  force  by  the  Senate  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Since  it  is  obvious  your  writers  did  not  im- 
derstand  (or  more  likely  never  read)  the 
text  of  the  freeze  resolution,  it  is  under- 
standable that  they  were  writing  about  slo- 
gans rather  than  substance  .  .  .  which  gives 
them  the  dunce  award.  Too  bad  for  the 
theory  of  an  informed  public! 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elliott  H.  Lev  it  as. 

Member  of  Congress.m 
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His  value  as  a  police  officer  will  be 
chronicled  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
by  his  peers  and  partners.  Among 
those  scheduled  to  speak  on  his  behsOf 
are  Robert  Colville,  Allegheny  County 
district  attorney;  Eugene  Coon,  county 
sheriff;  Robert  Kroner,  superintend- 
ent of  county  police;  Charles  Hanna, 
former  mayor  of  the  borough;  Paul 
Davis,  president  of  Lodge  39,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police. 

DarreU  W.  Petz,  present  mayor  of 
Brackenridge;  Police  Chief  Frank  Pra- 
zenica  of  Tarentum;  Chief  Fred  Phil- 
llppi  of  Harrison  Township,  and 
Brackenridge  police  officers  Jamie 
Bock,  Carl  Toscolani,  and  Guy  Gula. 

Now  60,  Chief  DeSanto  was  bom  and 
educated  in  the  community  of  Spring- 
dale.  Shortly  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  entered  the  Armed 
Forces,  serving  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
from  January  19,  1943,  until  February 
9,  1946. 

Returning  to  civilian  life,  he  held  a 
variety  of  jobs  before  settling  on  a 
career  in  law  enforcement.  He  joined 
the  Brackenridge  Police  Department 
in  1960  and  in  1977  became  its  chief. 

A  highlight  of  his  work  as  a  law  offi- 
cer was  in  1969  when  a  prisoner  es- 
caped from  the  county  workhouse, 
killed  a  police  officer  in  a  nearby  town 
and  became  the  target  of  a  nationwide 
manhunt.  Chief  DeSanto  was  in  the 
middle  of  that  investigation.  He  also 
has  encountered  some  rough  moments 
in  his  career  but,  as  he  so  often  ob- 
served: "When  you're  getting  paid  to 
do  this  job,  you've  go  to  do  it.  You 
can't  be  a  grudger." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  DeSanto,  I  be- 
lieve, epitomizes  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers everywhere  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
wisliing  him  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment.* 


CHIEF  RALPH  DeSANTO  RETIRES 
FROM  FORCE 


ROBERT  GEORGE,  SANTA  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
*  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 15  in  the  home  of  Post  226, 
Brackenridge  American  Legion,  more 
than  150  citizens  of  the  community 
and  police  officers  from  the  surround- 
ing area  will  gather  to  honor  one  of 
their  own— Police  Chief  Ralph  De- 
Santo. 

Chief  DeSanto  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  month  after  23  years  on  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brackenridge's  police  force, 
the  last  5  of  which  he  served  as  the  de- 
partment's ranking  officer.  He  leaves 
behind  few  regrets  and  many  memo- 
ries: 

The  borough  gave  me  a  good  living,  good 
enough  to  raise  four  kids.  ...  If  the  good 
Lord  gives  me  15  more  years,  I'll  be  happy. 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
*  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  his 
card  says  "Robert  George,  Presidential 
Santa."  It  could  also  say,  without  ex- 
aggeration, "Robert  George,  Santa  for 
All  Seasons,"  as  this  is  a  man  who 
gives  out  Christmas  cheer  and  hohos 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

As  we  all  know,  most  men  who  play 
the  role  of  Santa  do  so  as  a  part-time 
hobby.  Not  so  with  Robert  George 
who  lives  and  breathes  the  part  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Like  Kris  Kringle  in  the  movie  "Mir- 
acle on  34th  Street,"  his  white  beard  is 
real.  Like  Kris  Kringle,  his  attitude  is 
genuine  and  cheerful,  helpful,  and 
constant.  Like  Kris  Kringle,  his  Santa 
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OP  GEORGIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.    Rowland.    Mt.    speaker,    a 
event  was  held  a  few  days  ago 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  the  heart 
congressional  district, 
than  1,500  people  attended  a 
)irthday  party  at  the  Macon 
held   for   members   of   the 
Birthday  Club,"  which  is  the 
of  Bin  Boyd,  a  columnist  for 
Mac^n  Telegraph  &  News.  Every- 
has  reached  the  age  of  80  is 
be  part  of  the  club,  and  ev- 
invited  to  this  wonderful 
honor  of  people  who  have 
so  much  to  their  commu- 
ov*r  a  period  of  many  years, 
con^^tulate   Mr.   Boyd   and   the 
&  News  and  everyone  who 
to  the  program.  I  hope 
btrjthday  party  will  serve  as  an 
for  others  to  follow  in  plan- 
activities  in  appreciation  of  our 


Boyd  explains  it.  the  "Over- 
Club"   began   last   year 
•eader  asked  him  to  wish  her 
a   happy    birthday   be- 
only  time  her  mother  ever 
name  in  the  paper  was  when 
isted  as  a  survivor  in  an  obitu- 
put  her  name  in  his  column, 
then  he  has  published  more 
happy  birthday  wishes  to 
group  of  Georgians, 
he  said: 
c  jlmination  of  the  efforts  of  many 
the  people  who  came  are  the 

in  the  world.  To  survive  80 

remarkable  story.  To  survive  80 
go  out  to  a  party  is  even  more  re- 


000 


And 


'Thanks,"  he  told  his  guests,  "for 
in  afternoon  and  a  smile  with 

many  wonderful  smiles  that 
vjas  truly  a  remarkable  event.» 
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MILLIONS  MURDERED  BY  A 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  event  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
commemorate  today  remains  unthink- 
able. That  perhaps  as  many  as  10  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  were 
starved  to  death  by  a  brutal  regime  is 
now  beyond  question.  That  Stalin  and 
the  Soviet  Government  conducted  a 
genocide  of  grotesque  proportions  is 
no  longer  open  to  doubt.  Yet,  even 
today,  one  strains  to  find  words  that 
adequately  denounce  the  act.  And  one 
can  only  feel  shock  and  shame  that  so 
few  people  remember  the  extent  of 
the  act. 

At  one  time,  the  Ukraine  was  called 
"the  granary  of  Europe."  Its  produc- 
tive land  and  fertile  harvests  were  the 
pride  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  its  peas- 
ant population  lived  in  relative  happi- 
ness. Yet,  50  years  ago,  the  landscape 
was  strewn  with  corpses— first  with 
thousands  and  then  with  millions- 
murdered  by  a  government  that  had 
orchestrated  the  first  manmade 
famine  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  horror  of  the  event  is  inconceiv- 
able. But  the  facts  are  clear.  First, 
there  was  forced  possession  by  the 
Government  of  all  foodstuffs,  grains, 
and  seeds.  Then,  those  who  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  from  Moscow  were 
either  deported  or  executed.  Finally, 
the  famine  came  and  a  genocide  com- 
menced. Incredibly,  while  setting  up 
border  checkpoints  to  keep  food  from 
entering  the  Ukraine,  the  Soviets  were 
exporting  more  than  4  million  metric 
tons  of  grain. 

We  speak  today  in  memory  of  those 
tragic  people.  We  speak  in  sorrow  and 
in  anger.  Their  deaths,  and  the  sense- 
less horror  of  their  plight,  moves  us  to 
remember  the  capacity  for  evil  that 
exists  in  humankind. 

In  her  memoir,  "Hope  Against 
Hope."  the  Russian  writer  Nadezhda 
Mandelstam  reflected  on  the  terror 
that  engulfed  her  nation  during  the 
1930's: 

Stalin  ruled  for  a  long  time  and  saw  to  it 
that  the  waves  of  terror  recurred  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  .  But  the  champions  of  terror  in- 
variably leave  one  thing  out  of  account- 
namely,  that  they  can't  kill  everyone,  and 
among  their  cowed,  half-demented  subjects 
there  are  always  witnesses  who  will  survive 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Today,  we  speak  in  the  House  so 
that  the  tale  of  the  Ukraine  famine 
wUl  never  be  forgotten.  Yet,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  speak  for  human 
rights,  for  those  feelings  of  profound 
longing  for  justice  that  also  exist  in 
the  human  heart. 

As  we  commemorate  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions who  suffered  50  years  ago  in  the 
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Ukraine,  let  us  also  make  a  commit- 
ment to  those  who  suffer  today.  To 
those  who  face  repression,  and  vio- 
lence, and  injustice  aroimd  the  world, 
let  us  continue  to  speak  and  to  act 
with  compassion  and  with  courage. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to 
honor  our  moral  obligation  to  the  un- 
named millions  whose  lives  were  lost 
in  the  Ukrainian  genocide.* 
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INSPIRING  ADDRESS  AT  HISPAN- 
IC HERITAGE  WEEK  HEARINGS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  important  that  we  set  aside  time 
each  year  to  reflect  on  the  many  im- 
portant contributions  the  Hispanic 
community  has  made  to  the  history, 
culture,  and  development  of  this  coun- 
try. 

During  this  year's  recent  celebra- 
tion, Mr.  Raul  Yzaguirre,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  deliv- 
ered an  inspiring  address  at  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
thoughtful  speech  on  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  and  its  implica- 
tions on  the  crucial  issue  of  Hispanic 
unemployment.  As  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation grows  in  its  importance,  the 
need  to  improve  their  labor  position 
will  become  more  critical.  Mr.  Yza- 
guirre's  comprehensive  analysis  will 
enlighten  all  of  us  to  the  benefits  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Testimony  on  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act:  Implications  for  Hispanics 
(Presented  by  Raul  Yzaguirre) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Chairwoman  Hall,  Congressman  de  la 
Garza,  Congressman  Torres,  my  name  is 
Raul  Yzaguirre  and  I  am  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  La  Raza.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus 
for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  such  a  crucial 
issue  as  Hispanic  unemployment.  Unem- 
ployment continues  to  be  an  extremely  seri- 
ous problem  of  national  proportions.  For 
our  minorities  and  disadvantaged  citizens, 
high  unemployment  rates  aggravate  already 
difficult  employment  barriers.  The  August 
1983  unemployment  rate  for  the  White  pop- 
ulation was  8.2  percent:  in  sharp  contrast, 
however,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
Hispanic  population  was  12.9  percent.  The 
Hispanic  unemployment  rate  is  consistently 
60  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  the 
White  population.  Whereas  unemployment 
for  the  general  population  did  not  reach  10 
percent  until  last  year,  the  Hispanic  unem- 
ployment rate  has  been  above  10  percent 
since  1976.  Hispanics  are  the  youngest,  and 
least-educated  U.S.  subpopulation,  with  an 
alarming  poverty  rate  of  30  percent.  Em- 
ployment is  thus  a  primary  concern.  The 


House  of  Representatives  will  soon  consider 
passage  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act.  We  support  passage 
of  that  bill  because  it  would  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  community  Improve- 
ment projects  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. However,  we  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  and  such  Issue  will  be 
the  primary  topic  of  my  testimony. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  Hispanics  are  a 
visible  and  growing  constituency  with  multi- 
faceted  problems  which  require  national  at- 
tention. The  National  Council  of  La  Raza, 
in  its  role  as  a  national  Hispanic  civil  rights 
organization  representing  Hispanic  organi- 
zations In  20  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  supports  a  strong  federal 
employment  and  training  policy  which  fo- 
cuses on  providing  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals with  the  marketable  skill  necessary  to 
compete  In  the  labor  market.  As  the  Hispan- 
ic population  grows  in  Importance,  the  need 
to  improve  their  labor  market  position  will 
become  more  critical. 

II.  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  federal  government  has  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  specific  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  youth,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  minorities.  However,  some  of 
their  programs  have  not  been  successful  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  populations.  The 
federal  government  launched  programs  in 
the  1960's,  namely  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961,  designed  to  provide  economic 
opportunities  for  economicaUy  depressed 
areas,  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Trainlns  Act  of  1962  (MDTA).  designed  to 
provide  training  to  those  persons  who  had 
become  unemployed  through  technology  or 
other  structural  changes  in  industry. 

Not  until  1965,  however,  was  MDTA 
amended  to  shift  Its  focus  from  the  techno- 
logically displaced  Individual  to  the  eco- 
nomicaUy disadvantaged  Individual.  The 
shift  in  focus  occurred  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased unemplojnnent  among  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  and  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  "War  on  Poverty" 
agenda.  Due  to  the  federal  government's 
active  targeting  efforts,  Hispanic  participa- 
tion rates  during  the  MDTA  era  accounted 
for  15.7  percent. 

The  1970's  witnessed  the  birth  of  federal- 
ism and  Its  decentralized  policies.  Thus,  the 
federal  government  decentralized  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  giving  in- 
creased responsibility  to  the  states.  In  1973, 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  (CETA)  was  enacted  to  provide  job 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons.  CETA 
gave  states  and  local  governments  the  major 
responsibility  for  planning,  administering 
and  operating  manpower  programs  in  their 
jurisdictions.  In  1978,  with  a  population 
about  50  percent  larger  than  it  was  during 
the  1960's,  Hispanic  participation  under 
CETA  accounted  for  10.2  percent  of  total 
clients,  a  decrease  of  one-third  from  MDTA 
levels.  CETA  was  amended  In  1978  to  in- 
crease federal  oversight  and  targeting,  and 
Hispanic  participation  Increased  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  client  population. 

This  experience  leads  to  the  clear  conclu- 
sion that  strong  targeting  and  federal  over- 
sight are  necessary  to  a&sure  equitable 
access  to  employment  programs  by  Hispan- 
ics and  other  disadvantaged  Individuals.  De- 
centralized programs  void  of  targeting  pro- 
visions and  federal  oversight,  such  as  the 
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Job   Training   Partnership   Act,   are   more 
than  likely  to  underserve  Hispanics. 

III.  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

As  you  know,  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (JTPA)  will  replace  CETA  as  the 
primary  federal  employment  and  training 
legislation,  effective  October  1st.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  seeks  to  prepare 
youth  and  unskilled  adults  for  entry  Into 
the  labor  market  and  to  afford  job  training 
to  those  economically  disadvantaged  who 
are  In  need  of  such  training  to  obtain  pro- 
ductive employment.  Thus,  its  purposes  are 
not  unlike  those  of  CETA.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish such  goals,  the  Act  espouses  four 
major  principles: 

A.  Decentralization; 

B.  Private  sector  involvement  in  policy- 
making; 

C.  Training,  not  Income  maintenance;  and 

D.  Performance,  not  process. 
The   National   Council   of   La  Raza   has 

grave  concerns  that  the  principles  embodied 
by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  may 
limit  the  access  to  JTPA  programs  by  His- 
panic clients  and  Hispanic  community-based 
organizations. 

A.  Decentralization 
The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Ulus- 
trates  a  shift  In  duties  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  Whereas  under 
CETA,  employment  and  training  programs 
were  under  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
and  local  governments,  under  JTPA,  these 
programs  fall  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  and  local  governments,  with  the 
State  as  primary  actor  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assuming  a  less  than  minimal  role. 

JTPA  decentralizes  the  employment  and 
training  programs.  It  represents  a  further 
delegation  of  federal  authority  to  the  states. 
It  greatly  increases  state  responsibility  for 
the  authority  over  local  operations,  impos- 
ing states  as  a  layer  between  Washington 
and  local  programs.  In  addition,  the  Gover- 
nor's authority  to  set  statewide  goals  and 
objectives,  enforce  coordination  criteria,  and 
reorganize  Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs) 
represents  a  potentially  Important  shift  in 
authority  from  the  local  to  the  state  level. 

In  line  with  the  concept  of  decentraliza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL),  has 
Issued  regulations  for  JTPA  which  give 
states  maximum  authority  to  Interpret  most 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  DOL's 
approach  Is  to  create  a  policy  and  oversight 
void.  Thus,  it  will  be  up  to  the  states  to  fill 
this  void  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  law.  Granting  such  discretion 
to  the  States  may  result  in  a  lack  of  uni- 
form protections  for  Hispanics,  other  mi- 
norities, disadvantaged  and  powerless  Indi- 
viduals who  have  relied  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  the  source  for  enforcement  of 
protections  such  as  nondiscrimination,  tar- 
geting, and  equal  access  to  employment  pro- 
grams. 

With  federalism  as  its  rationale,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (DOL)  issued  regulations 
much  briefer  than  the  law  itself.  These  reg- 
ulations grant  an  inordinate  amount  of  dis- 
cretion to  states  In  interpreting  the  law. 
The  result  may  be  50  different  interpreta- 
tions with  hardly  any  uniformity.  For  exam- 
ple, the  final  regulations  issued  by  DOL  did 
not  establish  nationally  consistent  defini- 
tions of  a  participant's  "family"  and  what 
constitutes  "family  Income  "—two  constructs 
fundamental  to  determining  participant  eli- 
gibility. If  there  is  no  national  standard  by 
which  individuals  will  be  deemed  eligible, 
each  state  has  the  authority  to  define  eligi- 
bility differently.  A  possible  scenario  might 
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be  done  in  which  a  participant's  "family 
income"  is  deemed  too  high  to  make  him/ 
her  eligible  for  services  in  one  state,  where- 
as, in  a  neighboring  state,  the  definition  of 
"family  income"  may  be  flexible  and  thus 
make  the  same  participant  eligible  for  serv- 
ices. The  Department  of  Labor's  "hands- 
off"  approach  encourages  varied  and  con- 
flicting interpretations.  Such  may  result  In 
lawsuits  based  on  Inconsistent  state  defini- 
tions, thereby  denying  citizens  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

An  effect  of  decentralization  is  the  de- 
crease in  federal  oversight  to  accomplish 
stated  national  goals.  The  1978  amendments 
to  CETA  increased  the  federal  role  in  tar- 
geting efforts.  Whereas  CETA  prescribed 
services  "to  be  made  available""  to  "signifi- 
cant segments"  of  the  population,  JTPA 
merely  suggests  that  local  programs  "shall 
make  efforts"  to  provide  equitable  services 
to  "substantial  segments "  of  the  eligible 
population.  The  differences  in  language  il- 
lustrate a  strong  mandate  for  targeting  In 
CETA  versus  a  permissive  approach  to  tar- 
geting the  JTPA.  JTPA  is  a  training  pro- 
gram whose  content— Including  determina- 
tion of  the  client  population— is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  states. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  job  training 
plan  further  demonstrate  the  lack  of  target- 
ing which  accompanies  JTPA.  Under  CETA. 
each  prime  sponsor  was  required  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Department  of  Labor  detailing 
the  services  it  planned  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  services  would  be  delivered. 
Provisions  of  CETA  specified  37  different 
elements  that  had  to  be  included  in  the 
plan,  including  targeting  provisions  which 
established  a  requirement  for  affirmative 
services  to  one  group  or  another:  significant 
segments,  low-Income  persons,  veterans, 
youth,  persons  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency, offenders,  etc.  Although  JTPA  calls 
for  a  job  training  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor,  not  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  specifies  only  ten  provisions  that 
must  be  addressed  by  the  plan  and  none  of 
these  call  for  targeted  or  affirmative  or  pri- 
ority ser\'lces.  Under  JTPA,  the  success  of 
the  job  training  plan,  from  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity perspective,  will  depend  on  the  com- 
mitment to  this  Ideal  by  state  and  local  offi- 
cials. There  is  no  federal  oversight  to  pre- 
vent civil  rights  violations,  thus  the  state  Is 
responsible  and  accountable  for  any  acts  of 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  subrecip- 
ients. 

Since  JTPA  delegates  to  the  service  pro- 
viders and  the  States  discretion  in  deciding 
who  is  eligible  to  receive  services,  specific  ef- 
forts to  ensure  equal  opportunity  and  non- 
discrimination become  all  the  more  critical. 
With  the  authority  that  is  conveyed  to  the 
Governor  to  administer  a  job  training  pro- 
gram is  a  concomitant  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  program  is  implemented  free  of 
any  discrimination  and  provides  equal  op- 
portunity for  all. 

B.  Private  sector  involvement  in 
policymaking 
JTPA"s  strong  focus  on  private  sector  in- 
volvement is  useful  since  private  business 
and  industry  are  the  primary  sources  of  un- 
subsidized  employment.  The  Act  mandates 
that  half  the  membership  of  the  Private  In- 
dustry Councils  (PICs).  which  govern  JTPA 
activities  at  the  local  level,  be  from  private 
Industry.  The  PIC,  in  partnership  with  the 
local  elected  official,  has  overall  policy  and 
oversight  responsibility  for  local  job  train- 
ing programs.  JTPA  differs  from  CETA  by 
granting  the  PICs  a  far  more  definitive  role 
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In  the  policy  design  of  employment  pro- 
gnxaa.  However,  It  U  questionable  whether 
private  Industry  alone  can  design  a  policy 
targeted  %o  meet  the  needs  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  the  long-term  un- 
employed. Therefore.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
responsive  policy.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
PICs  to  reflect  constituencies  such  as  small 
and  minority  businesses,  community-based 
organizations,  as  well  as  minority  individ- 
uals Including  Hlspanics.  Yet,  initial  infor- 
mation sijggests  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Small  business  generates  two-thirds  of  all 
new  Jobs  In  the  United  SUtes.  However,  the 
language  of  JTPA  is  permissive  on  the  issue 
of  small  and  minority  business  representa- 
tion in  tae  PIC,  simply  providing  for  such 
interest  tp  be  represented  "whenever  possi- 
ble." The  possible  exclusion  of  these  groups 
in  the  PICs  may  result  In  a  plan  that  ig- 
nores the!  dynamics  of  employment  genera- 
Uon.         I 

Commuhlty-based  organizations  (CBOs) 
play  a  dial  role  as  advocates  and  service 
providers!  for  their  constituencies.  They  are 
known  tol  have  a  high  success  rate  in  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Representatives 
from  CBOs  are  to  be  chosen  as  part  of  a 
broad  and  extremely  varied  group  that  also 
includes  {representatives  from  organized 
labor,  ediicational  agencies,  economic  devel- 
opment agencies,  and  the  public  employ- 
ment serflce.  The  sUtutory  definition  of  a 
community-based  organization  Is  extremely 
broad,  therefore.  Hispanic  community-based 
organizations  which  act  as  service  deliverers 
may  be  excluded  in  favor  of  an  organization 
which  reoresents  a  more  general  constituen- 
cy. Unlilie  specific  provisions  mandating  pri- 
vate industry  representation,  the  Act  does 
not  contjin  language  which  mandates  spe- 
cific nunibers  for  CBO  representation.  Ex- 
cluslon^f  CBOs  may  result  in  policies 
which  dolnot  effectively  address  the  means 
for  reaching  the  disadvantaged. 

The  language  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
PIC  repilesentation  of  small  and  minority 
business,  I  minority  individuals,  and  CBOs  is 
therefore  tenuous  at  best.  Such  ambiguity 
grants  dkcretion  to  the  local  elected  offi- 
cial, who^  may  or  may  not  appoint  such 
groups  to  the  PICs.  For  example,  in  Hous- 
ton, Texis,  where  the  Hispanic  population 
in  centrajHouston  Is  31.2  percent,  there  are 
only  four  Hlspanics  in  a  PIC  of  42  members. 
In  Long  JBeach.  California,  where  the  His- 
panic poiiulation  is  estimated  to  be  between 
15  perceilt-18  percent,  there  is  only  one  His- 
panic in  the  PIC.  These  cases  demonstrate 
the  perc«nta«e  of  Hispanic  PIC  represenU- 
tion  does  not  approximate  the  percentage  of 
the  Hispi  inic  population  in  those  cities.  It  is 
crucial  that  these  interests  are  represented 
in  the  FIC  planning  and  decision-making 
process.  The  law's  ambiguity  creates  an 
excuse  far  local  governments  to  exclude 
such  grojps.  However,  in  order  to  create  a 
true  parnership,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
include  the  public,  private  and  voluntary 
sectors  «  hich  is  needed  for  a  successful  em- 
ploymen  >  and  training  program. 

C.  Tr\  lining,  not  income  maintenajice 

The  Jcb  Training  Partnership  Act  elimi- 
nates all  public  service  employment  slots 
and  near  ly  eliminates  funds  for  training  sti- 
pends. CETA  provisions  relating  to  public 
service  employment  and  mandatory  allow- 
ha  re  been  repealed. 
I  equires  that  70  percent  of  funds  be 
training.  The  remaining  30  percent 
may  be  divided  between  a  maxi- 
15  percent  for  administrative  costs 
reduction  from  CETA)  and  15 
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percent  for  supportive  services,  wages,  and 
allowances. 

Many  Hispanic  and  other  community- 
based  organizations  may  want  to  participate 
in  JTPA  but  are  effectively  excluded  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  non-JTPA  re- 
sources to  absorb  the  administrative  respon- 
sibilities required  by  JTPA,  such  as  manage- 
ment information  systems,  fiscal  account- 
ing, or  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
such  systems  while  staying  within  the  15% 
cap  on  administrative  costs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, larger  established  organizations  like 
the  Employment  Service,  school  systems, 
and  training  Institutes  which  do  have  siza- 
ble administrative  staff  funded  by  other  re- 
sources can  absorb  some  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  a  JTPA  program.  Therefore, 
the  limits  on  administrative  costs  may  pre- 
clude some  of  the  most  effective  recruiters 
and  service  providers  such  as  CBOs  from 
participating  in  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  If  CBOs  are  effectively  excluded 
from  JTPA,  then  there  will  be  a  lack  of  or- 
ganizations which  effectively  reach  the  dis- 
advantaged, such  as  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty, thus  causing  Hispanic  participation  rates 
to  plummet. 

The  lack  of  training  stipends  also  affects 
the  access  to  training  programs  by  the  truly 
disadvantaged,  including  many  Hlspanics. 
Due  to  family  income  needs,  there  may  be  a 
strong  tendency  for  individuals  to  take  any 
job  which  becomes  available,  rather  than 
completing  training.  This  is  a  particular 
problem  for  the  Hispanic  community  which 
has  a  high  poverty  rate  and  also  a  high  rate 
of  underemployment.  If  the  disadvantaged 
wtmt  to  take  advantage  of  a  training  pro- 
gram, they  would  have  to  incur  additional 
expenses  such  as  transportation  and  child 
care  costs,  and  suspend  personal  job  search 
efforts.  The  lack  of  training  stipends  may 
effectively  exclude  Hispanics  and  other  mi- 
norities from  participating  in  a  training  pro- 
gram. The  law  allows  needs-based  payments 
necessary  for  participation;  however,  they 
are  to  be  determined  under  a  locally  devel- 
oped formula  or  procedure,  which  will  mean 
a  lack  of  uniform  standards,  thereby  result- 
ing in  50  different  needs-based  payment  for- 
mulas. 

The  15  percent  cap  on  supportive  services 
may  be  waived  if  certain  conditions  are  met 
and  the  waiver  is  requested  by  the  PIC.  This 
assumes,  however,  that  the  PIC  will  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
will  want  to  extend  greater  service  to  those 
who  might  benefit  most  from  training  but 
who  also  can  least  afford  the  extra  costs  of 
child  care  or  transportation.  If  a  waiver  is 
granted,  however,  the  Service  Delivery  Area 
is  still  subject  to  meeting  national  perform- 
ance standards.  This  may  have  a  chilling 
effect  because  the  continued  application  of 
performance  standards  regardless  of  a 
waiver  may  affect  not  only  the  local  area's 
decision  to  apply  for  one,  but  also  the  Gov- 
ernor's decision  to  approve  a  waiver. 

Asking  for  a  waiver  means  that  a  local 
area  needs  more  money  to  provide  support- 
ive services  for  its  participants.  This  implies 
that  the  participants  are  economically  dis- 
advtuitaged.  The  economically  disadvan- 
taged are  the  clients  with  severe  economic 
and  educational  problems.  Thus,  they  are 
also  the  most  likely  to  fail  to  meet  perform- 
ance standards  based  on  positive  place- 
ments. Consequently,  Service  Delivery 
Areas  may  be  denied  waivers  because  of 
their  inability  to  meet  performance  stand- 
ards due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  specif- 
ic population  they  serve.  As  a  result,  the 
abUity  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  will 
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be  severely  constrained  if  supportive  serv- 
ices are  not  increased  through  a  waiver. 
D.  Performance,  not  process 

In  the  past,  the  federal  government  pre- 
scribed at  great  length  and  detail  how  train- 
ing progrrams  were  to  ije  conducted,  empha- 
sizing the  means  rather  than  the  ends. 
JTPA's  emphasis  on  results  is  a  major  legis- 
lative shift  in  social  policy.  Performance 
standards,  more  than  any  other  part  of 
JTPA,  are  critical  to  the  outcomes-based 
system.  Their  importance  Is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  up  to  6  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
located to  the  States  can  be  used  to  reward 
high  performers,  and  that  sanctions  must  be 
applied  to  consistently  poor  performers. 
While  the  benefits  of  such  accountability 
are  obvious,  the  inherent  dsuiger  of  per- 
formance standards  based  on  positive  place- 
ment is  that  it  may  encourage  'creaming." 
"Creaming"  is  the  tendency  to  select  as  cli- 
ents persons  who  are  least  disadvantaged 
and  easiest  to  place.  Unfortunately,  Hlspan- 
ics and  other  minorities  do  not  fall  in  this 
category. 

Community-based  organizations  (CBOs) 
are  affected  the  most  by  performance  stand- 
ards emphasizing  placement.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  have  performance  standards  which 
develop  unit  costs  per  placement  without 
considering  the  nature  of  the  client  and  any 
special  problems  such  client  may  have. 
Clearly,  the  more  disadvantaged  the  client, 
the  more  likely  that  effective  program  serv- 
ices will  cost  more  and  run  longer.  Conse- 
quently, CBOs,  as  well  as  other  entitles, 
may  be  encouraged  to  "cream"  by  serving 
clients  who  are  least  disadvantaged,  have 
least  need  for  employability  development, 
and  are  easiest  to  place,  in  order  to  meet  the 
performance  criteria  and  get  refunded.  The 
practice  of  "creaming"  would  totally  neglect 
the  intended  and  most  important  benefici- 
aries of  the  Act,  the  disadvantaged  and 
structurally  unemployed.  The  mechanism 
for  ensuring  that  services  are  delivered  to 
those  most  in  need  is  targeting,  a  mecha- 
nism which  is  nonexistent  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  principles  espoused  by  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  may  have  a  severe  nega- 
tive effect  on  Hispanic  participation  rates. 
The  concept  of  decentralization  erodes  fed- 
eral oversight  over  targeting  and  monitoring 
efforts,  thus  endangering  equal  opportunity 
to  training  programs  by  the  disadvantaged 
and  minorities.  Hispanic,  smaU  and  minority 
business  and  CBO  representation  in  the 
PICs  may  be  low  due  to  the  lack  of  strong 
language  mandating  such  representation. 
The  restriction  on  training  stipends  may 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  those  individuals 
who  are  most  in  need  of  training  but  who 
can  least  afford  the  extra  costs  associated 
with  training  such  as  transportation  and 
child  care.  The  emphasis  on  performance 
standards  based  on  positive  placements  may 
cause  organizations  to  "cream"  participants, 
thus,  ignoring  the  disadvantaged  and  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Factors  affecting  Hispanic  participation, 
whether  as  clients  or  as  service  deliverers, 
must  be  identified  early,  and  policy  makers 
and  community  leaders  must  become  aware 
of  the  need  to  remove  obstacles  to  such  par- 
ticipation and  encourage  full  Hispanic  in- 
volvement in  JTPA  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. The  manner  in  which  JTPA  was 
drafted,  in  such  ambiguous  and  non-target- 
ed language,  may  lead  to  a  potential  disas- 
ter. It  also  points  out  the  shortsightedness 
of  policy  makers.  Hispanics  are  the  fastest- 
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growing  constituency  and  the  youngest  sub- 
population  group  in  America.  Therefore, 
Hispanics  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  future 
labor  market.  It  will  be  the  salaries  of 
future  Hispanic  workers  that  will  support 
the  Social  Security  system.  Thus,  in  order 
to  achieve  a  long-term  benefit  for  society  in 
general,  it  is  critical  to  have  a  federal  em- 
ployment and  training  poUcy  which  effec- 
tively addresses  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic 
community.  The  federal  government  has  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  assuring  equi- 
table Hispanic  participation  and  nondiscrim- 
ination. The  federal  government  has  to  de- 
velop a  policy  which  meets  the  economic, 
educational  and  social  needs  of  Hispanic 
and  other  minority  clients.  For  untU  aU 
groups  are  equiUbly  served,  then  can  we  say 
that  America  Is  back  on  track  to  an  econom- 
ic recovery.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  CARL  "YAZ" 
YASTRZEMSKI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  ICASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  WEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  Boston  Globe  sportswriter  Red 
Smith  hit  the  naU  right  on  the  head 
when  he  wrote  on  October  2,  1967,  the 
day  after  the  Red  Sox  clinched  the 
American  League  pennant: 
This  is  the  City  of  Boston 
The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod 
Where  Lonborg  stands  taller  than  Kennedy, 

Ted 
And  Yastrzemskl  is  some  kind  of  god. 

The  euphoria  in  the  "Hub"  the  day 
after  this  liistoric  game  will  be 
matched  in  magnitude  on  Saturday 
with  sadness  as  the  city,  and  all  New 
England,  turns  out  to  thank  Carl 
"Yaz"  Yastrzemski  for  his  years  of 
giving  them  something  to  cheer  about. 

While  not  everyone  will  be  able  to 
witness  this  occasion,  we  can  all  share 
in  paying  tribute  to  Yaz's  continued 
pursuit  of  excellence.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  Record 
two  clips  from  the  October  1,  1967 
Boston  Globe  "Yaz  Clutch  Streak  Has 
No  Parallel"  by  Harold  Kaese.  and 
"Yaz  Wins  Triple— and  Then  Some." 

The  two  clips  follow: 
Yaz  Clutch  Streak  Has  No  Parallel 
(By  Harold  Kaese) 

Like  a  rocket  that  starts  from  a  spark, 
traces  a  fiery  path  into  the  night  untU  it  ex- 
plodes in  a  shower  of  Ught,  the  Red  Sox 
have  dazzled  a  nation  by  winning  the  Ameri- 
can League  pennant. 

Whoever  thought  that  so  modest  a  vehicle 
as  this  team  guided  by  Dick  Williams  would 
climb  Into  the  baseball  sky  to  deliver 
streamers  of  excitement  and  the  incandes- 
cent confetti  of  inspired  effort? 

"I  thought  we  would  finish  about  lo 
games  over  .500  and  in  fourth  of  fifth 
place"  said  Tom  Yawkey  seriously,  as  his 
players  drenched  each  other  with  beer  after 
the  climactic  5-to-3  victory  over  the  Minne- 
sota Twins.  , 

But  Williams,  his  manager,  quipped,  i 
said  aU  along  we'd  finish  over  .500." 

And  now  for  the  great  anti-climax— the 
World  Series. 
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No  known  Red  Sox  hitter  ever  had  a  final 
two  weeks  to  compare  with  those  the  Yaz 
delivered  in  the  hottest  stretch  of  the  Amer- 
ican League's  hottest  pennant  race. 

The  Series  can  do  a  lot  for  Boston,  for  the 
Red  Sox,  for  still  unidentified  heroes  who 
may  be  lurking  In  the  wings,  but  what  can  it 
do  for  Jim  Lonborg,  for  Carl  Yastrzemski? 

Trls  Speaker  may  have  done  it,  or  Duffy 
Lewis,  Chick  Stahl  or  some  other  Red  Sox 
giant  of  long  ago,  but  Ted  Williams  didn't, 
nor  Jimmy  Foxx,  nor  Vem  Stephens. 

As  the  Sox  won  eight  out  of  the  last  12 
games  for  their  eighth  pennant,  Yaz  made 
23  hits  in  44  times  at  bat  for  an  average  of 
.523,  hit  safely  in  11  of  the  games,  drove  In 
16  runs,  scored  14  and  hit  five  homers. 

In  the  two  all-or-nothing  games  against 
the  Twins,  he  made  seven  hits  In  eight  times 
up. 

If  any  player  in  baseball  history— Babe 
Ruth,  Rogers  Homsby,  Ty  Cobb,  Lou 
Gehrig— ever  had  a  two-week  clutch  produc- 
tion to  equal  Yastrzemskls,  let  the  histori- 
ans bring  him  forth. 

Certainly  no  other  Globe  writer  has  done 
anyttdng  comparable  on  the  athletic  field, 
even  though  Leonard  Fowle  and  John 
Ahem  have  won  boat  races  and  Bud  Collins 
owns  some  tennis  trophies. 

Of  Yastrzemski,  Dick  Williams  said,  "I 
never  saw  a  player  have  a  season  like  it. " 

And  Rico  Petrocelli  said.  'You'U  never 
know  how  much  he  meant  to  us.  We  just 
knew  he  was  going  to  hit." 

And  Tom  Yawkey  said,  "At  no  time  has 
this  club  ever  been  close  to  trading  Yas- 
trzemski. 

In  the  Red  Sox  clubhouse.  Yastrzemski 
wept  from  joy;  in  the  visiting  clubhouse,  the 
Twins  wept  from  Yastrzemski. 

On  Yawkey's  35  Red  Sox  teams,  he  has 
had  few  inspirational  players  Joe  Cronln, 
Ted  Williams,  Dom  DiMaggio.  These  men 
wore  the  capes  of  baseball  greatness— but 
none  approached  Yastrzemski  for  combin- 
ing the  qualities  of  baseball  proficiency  and 
on-the-field  leadership.  Baseball  is  a  game 
in  which  individual  players  seldom  fire  up  a 
lot  of  other  players,  but  Yastrzemski  did  it 
this  season. 

He  did  it  with  his  arms,  legs  and  sharp 
eyes,  with  his  desire,  with  his  optimism  and 
determination.  And  even  though  a  baU 
rolled  through  him  for  an  unearned  run 
Sunday,  how  fitting  it  was  for  him  to  cut 
down  Bob  Allison  trying  to  advance  the 
tying  run  to  second  on  what  looked  like  a 
double  into  the  left  field  comer. 

The  Red  Sox  put  it  together  this  season, 
which  is  why  they  won,  but  nobody  put  it 
together  the  way  Yaz  did,  and  not  many  in 
the  armals  of  baseball  ever  have. 

Strategically,  the  games  with  the  Twins 
revolved  around  that  fact  that  the  Red  Sox 
pitched  around  Harmon  Killebrew,  whereas 
the  Twins  did  not  pitch  around  Yastrzem- 
ski. 

Killebrew  got  three  walks  and  four  hits; 
Yaz  got  no  walks  and  seven  hits.  The  Red 
Sox  were  careful;  the  Twins  took  chances. 
So  today  the  Red  Sox  are  champions  of  the 
American  League,  as  they  also  were  in  1903, 
1904,  1912,  1915,  1916,  1918  and  1946. 

Now  they  have  a  chance  to  even  the  score 
with  the  Cardinals  for  the  only  World 
Series  they  have  ever  lost,  and  while  the 
Cardinals  look  like  the  better  team  on 
paper  I  would  no  more  bet  against  Yas- 
trzemski, Lonborg  and  the  Red  Sox  than  I 
would  bet  against  the  United  States  Ma- 
Carl  Yastrzemski  of  the  Red  Sox  won  the 
American   Leagues   triple   crown— homers. 
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runs  batted  In  and  batting  average— and 
then  some. 

This  is  how  h°  finished  the  season: 

Led  the  American  League  in  batting,  .326, 

Led  the  league  in  runs  batted  in,  121. 

Led  the  league  in  runs  scored,  113. 

Led  the  league  in  hits.  189. 

Led  the  league  in  total  bases.  360. 

Led  the  league  in  slugging  percentage, 
.622. 

Tied  in  home  runs,  44. 

No  wonder  a  man  in  defeat.  Mgr.  Carl 
Ermer  of  Minnesota,  took  time  to  praise  his 
enemy.  Ermer  said.  "I'd  have  to  say  Yas- 
trzemski is  the  most  valuable  player"  In  the 
American  League.* 


BOLIVIA  NEEDS  OUR  HELP 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  j*aryland 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
1982.  President  Siles  Zuazo  of  Bolivia 
was  returned  to  his  elected  position 
following  several  years  of  military 
rule.  Upon  taking  power,  the  Siles 
Zuazo  government  found  an  economy 
heavily  in  debt  and  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Bolivia  has  suffered  a  15 
percent  drop  in  GNP,  300  percent  in- 
flation, a  doubling  of  unemployment, 
and  a  foreign  debt  of  $3.1  billion. 
Roughly  74  percent  of  Bolivia's  na- 
tional income  is  currently  earmarked 
to  service  that  foreign  debt. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  for  a 
country  struggling  to  regain  its  demo- 
cratic traditions,  earlier  this  year  Bo- 
livia was  struck  by  a  series  of  natural 
disasters.  Over  the  last  several  months 
severe  drought  and  flooding  combined 
with  hail  and  freezing  temperatures 
struck  eight  of  the  nine  departments 
of  Bolivia,  affecting  the  lives  of  1.6  of 
the  roughly  5  mUlion  population  of 
the   country.   The   immediate   conse- 
quence has  been  a  food  shortage  of  1.3 
million    metric    tons    for    agriculture 
year  1982-83.  As  a  result,  Bolivia  re- 
cently  achieved  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  having  surpassed  Haiti  as  the 
coimtry  with  the  leading  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  response,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  resumed  economic  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  provid- 
ing emergency  disaster  assistance  and 
foodstuffs,  and  reactivating  fimds  in 
the  pipeline  which  were  cut  following 
the  military  takeover  in  1980.  Howev- 
er, due  to  enormous  commitments  of 
economic   support    funds    to    Central 
America  and  other  regions,  Bolivia  has 
been  denied  ESF  in  this  fiscal  year, 
and  there  are  no  plans  for  commit- 
ments in  fiscal  years  1984  or  1985.  Bo- 
livia currently  maintains  $40  million  in 
reserves,  and  requires  $330  million  this 
month  alone  in  interest  payments. 

The  Siles  Zuazo  government  negoti- 
ated in  good  faith  with  the  IMP  and  is 
attempting  to  address  the  crisis  with 
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concrete  measures  for  the  short-term 
reactivation  of  the  economy.  However, 
the  threat  of  another  coup  looms  con- 
stantly, ks  the  Government  is  hit  from 
the  leftland  right  for  the  austerity 
measure^  Imposed  by  the  IMF.  In  fact, 
the  right  has  tried  to  enforce  a  law 
passed  liy  the  previous  military  gov- 
ernment which  would  declare  Presi- 
dent S110S  Zuazo's  term  in  office  com- 
plete in  1 984.  even  though  he  has  been 
aUowed  to  serve  only  1  year  of  that 
term. 

Notwithstanding  these  political  pres- 
sures. President  SUes  Zuazo  has  taken 
several  difficult  political  stands.  He 
authorized  the  extradition  of  Klaus 
Barbie.  4  Nazi  war  criminal  charged  in 
France  with  numerous  murders  of 
French  JResistance  Forces  in  World 
War  II.  and  has  supported  the  Conta- 
dora  Initiative,  offering  Bolivia  as  a 
site  for  negotiations.  These  difficult 
political  decisions  have  given  addition- 
al fuel  to  rightist  parties  seeking  to  de- 
stabilize the  present  government. 

These  constant  pressures  from  the 
right,  coupled  with  the  economic 
chaos  in  Bolivia,  necessitate  a  strong 
response  from  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Congress.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration lo  propose  ESF  for  Bolivia  in 
the  nex  .  fiscal  year  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic CI  isis,  and  thus  to  truly  support 
democracy  in  Bolivia.  Bolivia  stands  as 
an  exan^le  to  its  neighbors  in  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay, 
that  a  r;tum  to  democratic  processes 
is  possil>le  and  that,  hopefully,  the 
United  States  will  look  upon  that 
return  f i  ivorably  and  benevolently. 

Mr.  Si«aker.  I  attach  for  the  infor- 
mation i»f  my  colleagues  a  report  de- 
tailing tie  current  situation  affecting 
Bolivia  iirepared  by  the  Bolivian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington. 

The  I  Current  Situation  in  Bolivia 

rUTHOD  DCTIOW:  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 
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ment  Interference;  there  Is  total  respect  for 
freedom  of  religion  and  for  freedom  of  press 
and  expression.  There  are  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  either  civil  or  trade  union 
rights.  Unlike  the  other  countries  of  the 
region  where  dictatorships  prevail.  Bolivia  Is 
a  State  of  Law.  Of  equal  importance,  there 
are  no  political  prisoners  nor  repressive  po- 
litical bodies  as  existed  previously  that  pub- 
licly or  secretly  threaten  the  rights  of  the 
citizenry. 

In  function  of  being  a  State  of  Law,  the 
Bolivian  government  has  posited  from  the 
first  the  need  to  struggle  resolutely  against 
drug  trafficking.  The  new  government  con- 
siders this  one  of  its  most  important  nation- 
al and  international  ethical,  social  and  polit- 
ical objectives.  Over  the  past  years  the  di- 
verse democratic  •  •  •  have  been  able  to 
verify  for  themselves  the  close  relation  of 
drug  trafficking  to  a  more  generalized  proc- 
ess of  social,  political,  and  economic  deteror- 
iatlon.  Notwithstanding  the  Government's 
unbending  will,  the  struggle  against  drug 
trafficking  requires  substantial  financial 
and  technical  resources  in  order  to  confront 
the  economic  and  military  power  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  national  and 
International  mafia,  whose  resources  mark- 
edly surpass  those  of  the  national  budget  of 
Bolivia.  Fully  cognizant  of  this  situation, 
the  current  democratic  government  of  Bo- 
livia has  reiterated  repeatedly  its  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  coordinate  its  national  ef- 
forts in  this  area  with  those  of  international 
agencies. 

In  &n  unprecedented  demonstration  of  a 
new  national  ethic  Bolivia's  government 
granted  Prance  extradition  rights  to  Klaus 
Barbie,  wanted  for  war  crimes  in  WW  II 
against  French  Jewry.  The  current  goven- 
ment  of  Bolivia  seeks  the  maximum  consist- 
ency between  its  national  postulates  and 
those  of  universal  justice. 

Despite  these  significant  advances  and 
notwithstanding  the  support  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people,  the  Government  faces  an 
extremely  difficult  economic  situation  fol- 
lowing 18  years  of  military  dictatorship.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Government  must  deal 
with  recent  natural  disasters,  political  pres- 
sure from  undemocratic  sectors  lied  to  drug 
trafficking,  and  that  from  regional  dictators 
that  employ  economic  destabilization  as  a 
vehicle  to  return  the  country  to  military 
dictatorship.  This  serves  to  project  and  for- 
tify an  anti-democratic  political  project  in 
the  Southern  Cone.  Plagued  by  famine 
which  could  be  used  to  spark  an  extremely 
violent  situaiicn.  international  comprehen- 
sion and  colaboration  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever. 

I.  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

In  October  1982.  upon  taking  power.  Dr. 
Siles  Suazo's  government  encountered  a 
dramatic  economic  situation  characterized 
by  the  following:  a  12%  fall  in  GNP  in  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  year;  a  12%  fall  in  min- 
eral production;  a  15%  decline  in  industrial 
production;  a  40%  fall  in  imports,  resulting 
from  a  sharp  decline  in  purchasing  power;  a 
50%  fall  in  real  wages;  a  doubling  of  unem- 
ployment since  1980;  a  272%  inflation  rate 
between  January  and  October  1982;  a  $3.1 
billion  foreign  debt  in  September  1982. 
which  caused  the  Government's  insolvency 
and  led  to  a  declaration  of  postponement  in 
fulfilling  its  international  financial  obliga- 
tions; 74.1%  of  national  income  is  ear- 
marked for  foreign  debt  service. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  new  govern- 
ment designed  an  economic  strategy  that 
prescribed  concrete  measures  for  the  short- 
term  reactivation  of  the  economy  and  solu- 
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tion  of  basic  social  problems.  This  necessary 
step  laid  the  groundwork  for  both  medium 
and  long-term  national  economic  planning. 
Considering  the  mutual  support  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  as  well  as  the 
Government's  social  responsibility  toward 
the  poor,  the  plan  has  two  major  focal 
points: 

(a)  The  industrial  and  agricultural  sector: 
to  provide  economic  imports  to  the  produc- 
tive sectors;  to  use  $217  million  outside  fi- 
nancing to  rehabilitate  the  mining,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  sectors;  to  invest  $51 
million  in  Infrastructure. 

(b)  The  wage  policy:  to  reactive  Internal 
demand  by  developing  national  industry;  to 
stop  the  precipitous  fall  in  wages,  a  mini- 
mum wage  based  on  a  sliding  scale  wa£  es- 
tablished; to  readjust  wages  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living  index. 

This  economic  program  began  to  bear 
fruits  only  six  months  after  initial  imple- 
mentation. Its  benefits  were  most  clearly 
evident  In  the  industrial  sector,  where  a 
rash  of  bankruptcies  were  halted  and  where 
the  signs  of  a  recovery  were  visible.  Simulta- 
neous with  the  economic  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment proposed  measures  for  normalizing 
foreign  debt  payments.  These  consisted  In 
earmarking  a  large  percentage  of  foreign 
currency  for  that  purpose  and  In  renegotiat- 
ing part  of  its  obligations.  Thus  it  was  able 
to  defer  payment  of  $900  million  by  dividing 
It  in  three  separate  parts:  $542  million  in 
1983;  $233  million  in  1984;  and  $125  million 
in  1986.  Foreign  Investors  began  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  new  political  stability  com- 
bined with  favorable  signs  of  an  industrial 
recovery. 

This  picture  was  rudely  changed  when  Bo- 
livia was  struck  by  a  series  of  natural  disas- 
ters. Over  the  last  several  months  the  coun- 
try suffered  severe  drought  and  flooding 
combined  with  hall  and  freezes.  Eight  of  the 
nine  departments  of  Bolivia  have  been  af- 
fected. These  natural  disasters  have  affect- 
ed profoundly  the  lives  of  1.6  million  Inhab- 
itants (26  percent  of  the  entire  population 
or  46  percent  of  the  rural  population).  The 
damage  has  been  devastating  In  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  terms:  66  percent  of 
the  potato  crop,  the  staple  food  of  the  high- 
land population,  has  been  lost  in  an  area 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Texas;  droughts  and 
floods  have  savaged  35  percent  of  the  na- 
tional territory  or  380.000  sq.  kilometers— 90 
percent  of  the  highlands,  70  percent  of  the 
valleys,  and  10  percent  of  the  plains;  thou- 
sands of  heads  of  cattle  have  already  been 
lost  and  others  are  in  unminent  danger;  Bo- 
livia's farmers  and  peasants  have  lost  the 
equivalent  of  $400  million  income,  more 
than  90  percent  of  which  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  combined  loss  of  900.000 
metric  tons  of  grains,  potatoes,  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  this  terri- 
ble situation  is  that  Bolivia  faces  a  food  def- 
icit of  over  1,300,000  metric  tons  for  agricul- 
tural year  1982-1983.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  import  prior  to  March  1984  agricul- 
tural products  whose  value  equals  50  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  debt  payments  for  1983. 
and  100%  of  the  renegotiated  part  of  the 
foreign  debt  for  1984.  Without  these  Im- 
ports the  per  capita  caloric  Intake  wiU  drop 
from  2.000  In  1982  to  1.200  In  1983,  a  level 
which  parallels  that  of  the  worst  famines  in 
the  world  today. 

This  situation  has  struck  hard  at  the  in- 
dustrial sector,  where  it  has  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  comprised  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  a  lack  of  agricultural 
inputs,  the  irreversible  deterioration  of  the 


national  industrial  plant,  and  mounting 
rural  to  urban  migration  as  thousands  of 
peasants  try  to  flee  the  afflicted  areas, 
straining  to  the  utmost  public  services.  The 
current  situation  has  led  also  to  the  Impov- 
erishment of  the  middle  class. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  on  balance  of 
payments  is  profound.  With  current  re- 
serves of  only  $40  million  it  Is  now  necessary 
to  spend  $219  million  in  order  to  Import 
550,000  metric  tons  of  food,  the  minimum 
required  to  maintain  the  population's  diet 
through  the  first  trimester  of  1984.  The 
plunge  In  GNP  directly  affects  the  Treasury 
Ministry.  Revenue  has  fallen  at  the  same 
time  Government  social  expenses  directed 
at  the  afflicted  population  have  risen. 

II.  EMERGENCT  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Over  the  next  9  months  180,000  metric 
tons  of  dry  food  are  needed  to  face  the 
famine.  This  equals  $111  million  (CIP-La 
Paz).  To  address  this  critical  situation  the 
Government  has  solicited  assistance  from  a 
broad  range  of  International  organizations 
Euid  agencies: 

(1)  60,000  metric  tons  of  dry  food  have 
been  requested  from  World  Pood  Program; 

(2)  120,000  metric  tons  of  dry  food  have 
been  requested  from  the  International  com- 
munity through  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Until  now,  only  14  percent  of  the  total 
needed  has  been  confirmed;  that  means  that 
155,555  metric  tons  are  stUl  needed.  With 
the  exception  of  U.S.  aid  which  will  start  ar- 
riving in  September  1983,  the  other  aid  will 
only  begin  to  arrive  in  November  1983.  It  is 
evident  that  the  amounts  of  aid  obtained  so 
far  are  woefully  Inadequate  to  squarely  face 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Additionally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  Import 
375  000  metric  tons  of  food  for  the  urban 
population.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
Bolivia  has  had  to  Import  potatoes,  rice, 
com,  and  milk.  It  Is  calculated  that  these 
imports  will  cost  $108  million. 

The  aid  requested  is  needed  to  fulfill 
three  objectives: 

(1)  To  supply  the  minimum  food  and 
water  for  the  1.6  million  people  affected  by 
the  disaster; 

(2)  To  stave  off  a  massive  rural  to  urban 
migration  by  assuring  the  population's  per- 
manence In  their  original  towns  and  vil- 
lages; 

(3)  To  provide  the  required  means  to  rees- 
tablish productive  levels  in  the  afflicted 
zones. 

However,  it  is  Impossible  to  meet  the  pre- 
viously stated  goals  with  only  14  percent  of 
the  required  aid  immediately  available.  It  is 
Imperative  to  resolve  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  most  urgent  and  dramatic  food  prob- 
lems given  that  the  bulk  of  assistance  will 
not  reach  the  country  for  another  four 
months.  Consequently,  the  Government 
must  be  able  to  obtain  the  cash  required  to 
purchase  food  over  the  next  three  months, 
and  to  be  able  to  complement  that  with  pur- 
chases In  kind.  The  total  amount  immedi- 
ately needed  adds  up  to  $62  million,  $32.8 
miUion  of  which  must  be  in  cash  in  order  to 
purchase  food  and  transport.  The  remaming 
$29.2  million  must  be  obtained  in  kind. 

To  effectively  control  the  aid  received,  the 
Government  has  proposed  to  the  interna- 
tional community  that  all  donating  organi- 
zations and  agencies  be  represented  direct- 
ly—or  through  the  United  Nations— In  the 
International  Commission  of  Pood  of  the 
National  Civil  Defense  Committee. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  principles  of  sol  darl- 
ty  and  humanitarian  aid  that  govern  the 
international  community  when  faced  with 
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natural  disasters,  as  well  as  the  critical  situ- 
ation confronting  more  than  1.5  million  Bo- 
livians, the  current  situation  must  be  dealt 
with  Immediately  and  efficiently.  A  symbol- 
ic effort  will  not  suffice.  From  both  a  hu- 
manitarian and  scientific  perspective  the 
international  community  should  act  to 
defend  its  human,  natural,  and  economic  re- 
sources—a vital  part  of  mankind's  patrimo- 
ny. Their  destruction  or  deterioration  af- 
fects the  entire  planet's  equilibrium  and 
productive  potential. 

Bolivia's  hunger  is  not  foreign.  It  should 
and  must  become  the  direct  and  conscious 
concern  of  the  members  of  the  international 
community.  Aid  to  Bolivia  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  those  members  of  the  Internation- 
al community  devoted  to  democracy,  devel- 
opment, and  social  peace.  If  this  large  re- 
sponsibility Is  evaded,  it  will  signify  a  capit- 
ulation before  the  defense  of  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights:  food.  This  would 
also  mean  the  abandonment  of  democracy. 

Bolivia's  democracy  Is  projected  toward 
the  Southern  Cone  and  Latin  America  as  a 
whole.  Jeopardizing  democracy  in  Bolivia 
would  be  a  major  setback  In  the  entire  con- 
tinent.* 
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never  enough  to  allow  the  ranchers  to 
acquire  similar  operations  elsewhere. 
The  Government  has  in  recent  years 
admitted  that  the  lands  will  never  be 
restored  to  the  original  operators.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  offer  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  now  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  by  adequately  paying  these 
patriotic  and  patient  Americans  the 
moneys  that  are  justly  due  them. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  settlement  of  this 
matter.  This  legislation  seeks  no 
money  for  damages  nor  any  for  loss  of 
income  over  the  years.  It  simply  seeks 
to  meet  the  obligation  this  country  in- 
curred during  World  War  II.  I  believe 
it  is  time  we  brought  this  matter  to  a 
close.  It  is  time  that  we  recognize  the 
wrong  that  was  done  and  do  what  we 
can  to  right  it.  Thank  you.« 


NEW  MEXICO'S  150  RANCHING 
FAMILIES  PATIENTLY  WAIT 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  RESOLU- 
TION OF  OLD  LAND  PROBLEM 


FOR  A  SOUND  MONEY  POLICY 
SHOULD  THE  FED  CONCEN- 
TRATE ON  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
MONEY  OR  THE  MARKETS? 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
Nation   was   engaged   in   the   Second 
World   War,   some    150   New   Mexico 
ranching  families  were  asked  to  give 
up  their  ranch  operations  for  the  du- 
ration so  that  vital  military   testing 
could  be  conducted  on  their  lands.  Al- 
though it  was  at  great  personal  and  fi- 
nancial sacrifice,  these  families  moved 
from  their  homes  willingly  in  support 
of    the    war    effort.    At    what    then 
became    known    as    the    Alamogordo 
Bombing  Range  and  is  now  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  our  country  deto- 
nated the  first  nuclear  weapon  that 
led  to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Since 
that    time,    countless    thousands    of 
weapons  and  other  military  systems 
have  been  tested  at  the  facility.  "The 
range   also   provided   a   safe   landing 
field    for    our   shuttle    astronauts    at 
what  is  now  the  White  Sands  Space 
Harbor.  The  people  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Nation  are  justly  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  White  Sands 
Missile   Range.   But   we   cannot   take 
similar  pride  in  the  way  our  Nation 
has   treated   those    150   families.   For 
them,    the   duration    has   been   post- 
poned indefinitely.  They  have  been  re- 
imbursed  in   piecemeal   fashion   over 
the  years,  but  they  have  never  been 
paid  for  the  value  of  their  ranches.  In 
a  manner   that   I   believe   is   unique 
among   the   vast   number   of   Federal 
Government    land    acquisitions,    the 
White  Sands  ranchers  were  paid  only 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  lease  their 
operations.  The  sums  were  small  and 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  was  forced  last  year,  after  a 
disastrous  3-year  experiment,  to  aban- 
don its  attempt  to  target  an  arbitrary 
measure  of  the  money  supply.  As 
many  critics  had  warned,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  money  supply  and 
the  economy  is  not  predictable  enough 
to  pursue  such  a  policy  without  seri- 
ous side  effects.  And  in  fact,  an  unex- 
pected shift  in  the  demand  for  money 
brought  our  economy  to  the  brink  of 
depression  before  the  Federal  Reserve 
abandoned  the  policy. 

Even  so.  many  economists  today  are 
using  precisely  the  same  reasoning  to 
predict  a  sharp  rise  in  inflation  next 
year.  Once  again  ignoring  the  demand 
for  money,  they  say  that  past  in- 
creases in  the  money  supply,  by  them- 
selves, will  necessarily  result  in  sharp- 
ly increased  inflation  at  the  end  of 
1984.  In  a  recent  article,  economist 
Alan  Reynolds  looks  at  this  argument, 
and  concludes  that  it  has  already 
broken  down.  According  to  Reynolds, 
the  "model  predicts  that  prices  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  should 
have  been  10  percent  higher  than  a 
year  before,  and  will  now  decline  quite 
dramatically  unitl  late  1984.  If  this  is 
the  model  that  Milton  Friedman  uses 
to  predict  an  acceleration  of  inflation 
in  late  1984,  it  has  not  worked  very 
well  so  far." 

Moreover,  Reynolds  observes,  if  the 
monetarists  are  right,  they  seem  to 
know  something  the  markets  do  not. 
The  dollar  remains  strong  and  the 
price  of  gold,  an  early  warning  signal 
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of  Inflati  on,  remains  weak.  It  is  prices, 
not  quan  titles,  which  matter. 

I  comE  tend  this  timely  and  Interest- 
ing arUcJe  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. ' 

The  article  follows. 

(Prom  Pblyconomlcs.  Inc.,  Sept.  20.  1983] 

RrmoiJDa  Beats  Frikdmak  at  His  Own 

Oamx 

(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

Milton  tPrledman,  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  1,  explains  "Why  a 
Surge  of  iiflatlon  Is  Likely  Next  Year."  Be- 
cause of  Sofessor  Friedman's  remaining  in- 
fluence ia  the  Administration  and  media, 
his  reasoning  requires  careful  examination. 
It  is  not  merely  the  merit  of  Friedman's 
forecast  tbat  matters— he  could  be  right  for 
the  wronf  reason— but  his  previously  con- 
spicuous ^ffect  on  the  political  forces  shap- 
ing Pedeaal  Reserve  behavior.  And  Fried- 
man Is  c*talnly  not  alone  in  predicting  a 
quick  retiim  of  rapid  Inflation- many  influ- 
ential W^ll  Street  economists  share  that 
concern.   ' 

Friedman's  article  has  been  circulating 
among  Administration  policymakers,  as  a 
"confidential"  memo,  since  July  16.  It  at- 
tempts to  excuse  the  past  breakdown  of  the 
monetarlat  model  In  order  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  ourrent  forecasts  and  policy  advice. 
Friedman's  first  task  is  therefore  to  explain 
the  unforeseen  decline  in  velocity  (GNP  di- 
vided by  Ml)  since  late  1981.  Explaining 
what  hapbened  In  the  past,  however,  does 
not  expla(i  the  future. 

In  ordef  to  use  some  money  stock  to  pre- 
dict or  control  inflation,  it  would  at  least  be 
necessary]  to  predict  velocity,  the  money 
supply  ai^  real  growth  In  the  future.  Fried- 
man did  dot  do  that  successfully  in  the  past 
two  yeara  and  cannot  do  it  now.  Instead  of 
predicting  future  velocity  in  order  to  predict 
inflation,  i  he  uses  past  inflation  to  explain 
past  velocity:  "Velocity  is  affected  by  the 
cost  of  hcudlng  cash  balances.  That  cost  fell 
sharply  from  1981  to  1983  as  inflation  and 
Interest  rites  declined." 

By  lulnplng  together  two  separate 
events— tie  decline  in  Inflation  and  the  de- 
cline In  Interest  rates— Friedman  sneaks  in 
Irving  Pfeher's  seductively  simple  theory 
that  IntcMst  rates  are  always  dominated  by 
inflation.  I  He  thus  evades  the  fundamental 
Issue  of  tiie  Fed's  influence  on  real  interest 
rates.  Ye<  Friedman  certainly  appears  to  be 
advocatink  a  tighter  Fed  policy,  which  has 
to  mean  higher  interest  rates  on  bank  re- 
serves. H^w  else  could  a  reduced  supply  of 
reserves  He  rationed  among  the  banks? 

Friedman  thus  advocates  higher  Interest 
rates,  anc  predicts  higher  inflation,  only  be- 
cause he  first  assumes  that  velocity  will  rise. 
That  Is,  fe  will  supposedly  get  more  infla- 
tion and  I  ligher  interest  rates  because  veloc- 
ity will  ri  se.  and  velocity  will  rise  because  of 
higher  ii^lation  and  higher  Interest  rates. 
These  arfuments  are  hopelessly  circular,  so 
Friedman  offers  three  more.  One  is  that  any 
further  d  ^Une  in  velocity  "will  simply  build 
up  more  pressure  waiting  to  be  released. " 
That  kinttic  analogy  is  no  more  precise  or 
useful  tlan  "what  goes  up  has  to  come 
down." 

Another  argument  is  that  "uncertainty 
should  rslse  the  demand  for  cash  balances, 
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that  Is,  reduce  velocity.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  piece  of  evidence  is  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  commodity  prices  fell  *  •  *." 
[Emphasis  added.]  What  is  most  surprising 
about  that  evidence  is  that  Milton  Friedman 
Is  using  commodity  prices  as  an  Indicator  of 
periods  in  which  the  demand  for  money  was 
more  Important  than  the  supply.  This  Is  a 
position  that  Polyconomics  has  advocated 
for  some  time.  Yet  Friedman's  specific  argu- 
ment would  not  explain  why  velocity  (and 
comm(xiity  prices)  would  rise  unless  we  ex- 
pected monetary  uncertainty  to  diminish. 
Abandoning  Friday  Friedmania  "— the  fear 
of  weekly  Ml  announcements— would 
reduce  uncertainty,  but  the  argument  would 
then  imply,  paradoxically,  that  greater 
monetary  stability  would  raise  inflation  by 
reducing  uncertainty. 

Finally.  Friedman  simply  asserts  that  "ve- 
locity can  be  expected  to  rise,  following  Its 
usual  cyclical  pattern  during  an  expansion." 
The  whole  point  of  Friedman's  article  was 
to  explain  why  the  'usual  cyclical  pattern" 
has  not  worked  for  over  two  years.  If  it  did, 
velocity  would  have  already  risen  at  a  6.3 
percent  annual  rate  In  the  first  two  quarters 
of  the  recovery,  rather  than  a  falling  at  a  3 
percent  rate.  That  is,  the  "usual  cyclical 
pattern"  would  have  overestimated  nominal 
GNP  growth  in  the  first  half  of  1983  by 
more  than  9  percentage  points. 

Using  this  same  model  which  failed  so 
badly  in  the  first  half,  Friedman  now  specu- 
lates that  nominal  GNP  will  rise  at  a  14-17 
percent  rate  in  the  second  half.  If  he  be- 
lieved that,  Friedman  would  have  to  predict 
a  major  acceleration  of  inflation  right  now— 
not  a  year  from  now.  A  17  percent  growth  of 
nominal  GNP,  even  with  real  growth  of  6-7 
percent,  would  require  that  we  currently  ex- 
perience a  10-11  percent  Inflation. 

The  forecast  of  17%  growth  of  nominal 
GNP  is  simply  the  sum  of  14%  growth  of 
Ml  in  the  first  half  (with  a  six  month  lag) 
plus  an  assumed  '"typical"  postwar  riie  of 
3%  in  Ml  velocity.  But  that  uneven  trend 
was  based  on  a  quite  definition  of  money.  In 
a  recent  Newsweek  column  (July  25),  Fried- 
man explained  his  switch  from  M2  to  Ml 
because  "'the  present  Ml  is  a  better  approxi- 
mation of  the  old  M2."  The  velocity  of  the 
old  M2,  which  Friedman  compares  to  the 
new  Ml.  did  not  rise  by  3%  a  year.  M2  veloc- 
ity rarely  rose  at  all,  even  in  recoveries.  On 
this  primitive  basis  of  historical  trends. 
Friedman  still  has  no  creaible  reason  to  pre- 
dict a  sustained  rise  in  velocity,  and  there- 
fore no  apparent  reason  to  predict  an  infla- 
tion ""disaster." 

People  will  disinvest  in  money— that  is, 
offer  to  exchange  more  money  for  fewer 
goods— if  they  believe  the  value  of  the  mon- 
etary unit  will  be  allowed  to  shrink.  In  that 
esse,  ""velocity"  would  rise.  But  the  inflation 
would  not  be  "caused"  by  more  frequent 
buying  any  more  than  it  is  caused  by  in- 
creased seUing.  Instead,  as  W.  H.  Hutt  ob- 
serves, "changes  in  the  general  rate  of  ex- 
penditure (the  movement  of  money)  are  a 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
monetary  unit  and  not  its  cause."  ' 

FViedman's  Newsweek  column  offered  an 
entirely  different  Friedman  model,  here 
presented  as  Table  1,  which  ignores  velocity 
altogether,  and  instead  simply  predicts  the 
year-to-year  increase  on  the  GNP  deflator 
by  using  the  year-to-year  increase  in  Ml 
from  two  years  earlier.  Note  that  the  recent 
decline  in  inflation  (understating  by  using 
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the  deflator)  cannot  be  explained  by  Fried- 
man's two-year  lag.  Only  a  brief  fall  in  Ml 
due  to  the  credit  controls  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1980  shows  up  as  a  significant 
slowdown  in  Ml  two  years  later.  On  that 
theory,  Jimmy  Carter  would  get  all  of  the 
credit  for  the  slowdown  of  measured  infla- 
tion last  year. 

TABLE  l.-THE  1983  FRIEDMAN  "LAG"  MODEL' 
[In  pcreMt] 


Predicted       telual 
nfUtJoo        inftatiai 
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"W.  H.   Hutt.  The  Keynesian  Episode  (Liberty 
Press  1979).  Chs.  8.  11  &  13. 
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10.1 

5.6 
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NA 

51 

NA 

6.6 

M 

51 

NA 

59 

NA 

8.5 

NA 

■  Yeat-tthyeai  penxnbee  change  m  llw  UNP  deflatn  predicted  Iron  ttie 
yearto-jiear  diange  in  M.  I  years  earlier 

Soufct  Milton  Friedman,  'Tic  Needle  (W  Slurk."  Newneek  (liilr  25. 
1983),  Federal  Itesim  Bank  o(  St.  Louis,  Monetary  Trends 

FViedman's  lag  model  predicts  that  prices 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  should 
have  been  10%  higher  than  a  year  before, 
and  will  now  decline  quite  dramatically 
until  late  1984.  If  this  is  the  model  that 
Friedman  uses  to  predict  an  acceleration  of 
inflation  in  late  1984,  it  has  not  worked  very 
well  so  far.  If  it  works  this  time,  then  Fried- 
man's Wall  Street  Journal  forecast  of  14- 
17%  growth  of  nominal  GNP  in  late  1983  is 
obvioiisly  inconsistent  urith  the  slowdown  of 
inflation  implied  by  his  two-year  lag.  At 
least  one  of  the  two  latest  Friedman  models 
has  to  be  discarded. 

Taken  literally,  this  Friedman  "lag"  im- 
plies that  people  base  spending  decisions  on 
the  amount  in  their  checking  accounts  six 
months  earlier.  If  a  corr>orate  treasurer 
found  a  few  million  extra  dollars  accidental- 
ly sitting  in  a  zero-interest  account,  then 
the  company  would  eventually  hire  more 
workers  and  buy  more  inventory— about  six 
months  later.  After  another  year  and  a  half 
of  brisk  sales,  everyone  would  simultaneous- 
ly raise  their  prices  (hence,  FYiedman's  two- 
year  lag).  The  theory  is  implausible  at  best, 
and  it  has  led  to  extremely  unpredictable 
predictions. 

In  a  letter  to  TTie  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
June  28,  1982,  Milton  FViedman  worried 
that  money  growth  was  "dangerously  high." 
By  August  23,  in  his  Newsweek  column,  the 
recovery  that  he  predicted  had  been  ""abort- 
ed by  a  drastic  cut  in  monetary  growth." 
Two  months  later,  In  an  Interview  with  Bar- 
ron's, Friedman  complained  about  a  '"mone- 
tary explosion"  which  should  have  already 
caused  more  inflation  by  now.  If  money 
growth  was  really  "dangerously  high"  on 
June  28  last  year,  then  the  Fed  should  have 
tightened  by  August  23.  But  if  that  was  'a 
drastic  cut,"  there  should  have  been  a 
'"monetary  explosion"  by  October.  Clearly, 
following  Milton  Friedman's  advice  would 
have  produced  exactly  the  results  he  later 
deplored. 

Friedman's  current  advice,  however,  re- 
mains   rather    ambiguous.    In    the   journal 


piece  of  September  1,  he  advises  that,  "Con- 
tinuation of  present  levels  of  monetary 
growth  promises  disaster.  A  sharp  reduction 
of  monetary  growth  would  mean  .  .  .  reces- 
sion. .  .  .  There  is  no  middle  course."  Fried- 
man seems  to  argue  that  no  number  exists 
between,  say,  5%  and  14%  growth  of  Ml.  He 
has  offered  no  reason  to  expect  monetary 
growth  to  continue  at  "present  rates"— 
which  means  past  rates—  but  he  certainly 
appears  to  krgue  that  we  face  a  frightening, 
large  inflation  (he  offers  no  number)  unless 
Fed  policy  becomes  tighter.  If  the  demand 
for  Ml  slows  down,  as  Friedman  predicts,  so 
wlU  the  so-called  supply  of  Ml.  Even  within 
a  Priedmanite  model.  It  would  seem  hard  to 
worry  about  a  '"continuation"  of  rapid  Ml 
growth  while  the  St.  Louis  Fed  reports  that 
adjusted  reserves  fell  at  a  rate  of  1.1%  from 
about  June  through  August. 

In  fact,  Friedman  almost  concedes  that 
the  seemingly  rapid  growth  of  Ml  before 
this  June  may  well  have  been  an  ideal  re- 
sponse to  lower  inflation— not  a  signal  of 
higher  inflation.  "The  technically  ideal  dis- 
inflationary policy,"  he  writes,  "would  not 
be  the  kind  of  pre-announced  steady  decline 
in  monetary  growth  that  I  have  always  fa- 
vored. Rather,  it  would  involve  ....  as  a  de- 
cline in  inflation  and  interest  rates  and  the 
emergence  of  recession  reduced  velocity, 
raising  sharply  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth. . . ."  That  is,  of  course,  exactly  what 
the  Fed  did  from  July  1982  to  May  1983. 
The  Friedmanites  at  the  San  Francisco  Fed 
thus  conclude  that  "'the  rapid  growth  of 
money  since  July  1982  .  .  .  was  required  to 
permit  nominal  Interest  rates  to  fall  to  a 
level  consistent  with  the  slower  rate  of  In- 
flation. As  such.  It  Is  not  Inflationary  be- 
cause the  money  Is  being  willingly  held  by 
the  public  at  lower  nominal  interest  rates."' 

Friedman's  concern  about  the  difficulty  of 
steering  a  middle  course  is  certainly  correct, 
in  the  sense  that  any  fiat  money  system  Is 
always  potentially  vulnerable  to  wild  swings 
toward  Inflation  or  deflation.  Indeed,  a 
mathematical  analysis  by  two  economists 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  demon- 
strates that  flat  money  regimes  are  charac- 
terized by  ""knife-edge  stability"  in  which 
"unstable  price  paths  are  fueled  in  part  by 
speculative  anticipations"  which  become 
self-fulfilling.  "If  the  government  fraction- 
ally backs  the  currency  by  guaranteeing  a 
minimal  redemption  value  for  money,"  add 
the  authors,  '"the  problem  of  speculative  hy- 
perinflation disappears.* 

Prom  September  1977  to  at  least  October 
1978,  for  example,  the  dollar  went  into  a 
free  fall  that  is  quite  impossible  to  explain 
by  the  relatively  temperate  growth  of  mone- 
tary aggregates  two  years  earlier,  or  by  the 
small  and  declining  budget  deficit.  Antici- 
pating the  consequences  of  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal's  malign  neglect  of  the  dol- 
lar's value,  people  began  dumping  dollars  In 
favor  of  gold,  Swiss  francs  and  antique 
vases.  Given  the  importance  of  "knife-edge" 
expectations  under  the  existing  monetary 
arrangements,  that  sort  of  speculative  flight 
from  the  dollar  certainly  could  happen 
again.  A  relay  of  1978-79  could  not  happen, 
however,  without  an  equally  enormous  rise 
in  the  dollar  price  of  gold  and  an  equally 
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precipitous  collapse  of  the  dollar.  A  mone- 
tary policy  that  would  tolerate  a  sustained 
drop  In  the  dollar's  value  against  gold,  and 
against  relatively  stable  foreign  currencies, 
would  necessarily  prevent  a  rapid  and  sus- 
tained Inflation.  Whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
has  Implicitly  adopted  such  a  system  re- 
mains to  be  seriously  tested,  but  so  far  the 
dollar  Is  certainly  not  weak  and  speculative 
commodities  are  not  strong.  So  long  as  that 
remains  true,  accelerating  inflation  is  quite 
impossible. 

Forecasts  of  an  Inevitable  return  of 
double-digit  Inflation  have  also  been  made 
by  analysts  who  do  not  rely  on  tenuous  esti- 
mates of  money  velocity  or  lags.  Such  pre- 
dictions usually  rely  on  commodity  prices  as 
a  leading  Indicator  of  future  price  levels,  or 
assume  that  recovery  must  be  accompanied 
by  accelerating  Inflation  because  that  hap- 
pened in  1973-74  and  1978-79. 

Prices  of  commodities  used  in  cyclical  in- 
dustries, such  as  lumber  and  metals,  have 
been  rising  this  year  at  a  reasonable  pace.  If 
these  prices  did  not  rise  by  at  least  enough 
to  cover  production  costs,  the  world's  mines, 
mills  and  farms  would  still  be  going  out  of 
business.  Just  as  raw  materials  prices  fall 
more  than  prices  of  finished  goods  during 
deflations,  they  also  rise  relative  to  finished 
goods  In  recoveries.  Prom  early  December 
through  late  Augxist,  the  CRB  Index  of  In- 
dustrial commodity  prices  rose  by  about 
20%— bringing  those  prices  back  up  to  the 
level  of  late  1978— while  producer  prices  of 
finished  goods  were  actually  reduced. 

A  cyclical  rise  in  the  relative  prices  of  In- 
dustrial commodities  does  not  portend  a  sus- 
tained general  inflation  unless  it  goes  too 
far.  Before  that  happened,  the  price  of  spec- 
ulative commodities,  like  gold,  would  soar. 
This  is  one  reason  why  speculative  commod- 
ities are  a  superior  Indicator  or  standard  for 
monetary  policy— cyclical  swings  are  not 
likely  to  be  confused  with  secular  trends. 
When  prices  of  cyclical  commodities  rise  but 
prices  of  speculative  commodities  do  not. 
that  indicates  a  current  recovery  from  past 
deflation  that  is  not  expected  to  reduce  the 
absolute  level  of  the  dollar's  future  value. 

Table  2  shows  the  change  In  measured  in- 
flation rates  (GNP  deflator)  during  the  first 
and  second  four  quarters  of  recent  recover- 
ies. It  was  not  unusual  to  observe  a  slight  in- 
crease in  measured  inflation  during  the  first 
year,  during  recoveries  that  began  with 
deeply  depressed  commodity  prices.  Con- 
trary to  the  '"restrained  recovery"  argu- 
ments, however,  broad  measures  of  Inflation 
have  usually  declined  in  the  second  year  of 
expansion  (though  this  was  misleading,  of 
course,  during  the  1972  price  controls 
fiasco).  Any  need  for  ""restraint"  does  not 
appear  after  only  one  quarter  of  decent  eco- 
nomic growth. 

TABLE  2.-CHANGE  IN  THE  INFLATION  RATE  DURING 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERIES 

[In  percent) 


Start  of  recsicry 


1st  yr   2d  yr 


1958:  II.. 
1961:  L.. 
1970;  IV.. 

1975:1... 


0.9  -U 

U  -.3 

-3  -.4 

-51  -8 


'Brian  Motley,  "Money.  Inflation  and  Interest 
Rates"  FRBSP  Weekly  Letter  (August  5,  1983). 

*  Maurice  Obstfeld  &  Kenneth  Rogoff.  "Specula- 
tive Hyperinflations  in  Maximizing  Models:  Can  We 
Rule  Them  Our?"  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
(August  1983).  With  typical  academic  caution,  a 
footnote  adds  that  "our  results  would  clearly  carry 
over  to  a  model  in  which  currency  is  redeemable  in 
terms  of  gold."' 


Soi«*  "Recowry  Wittiout  Acoeleratinj  Inflationr'  Federal  Reserve  Bank  oi 
New  Vork,  Quarterly  Review  (Summer  1983) 

Before  worrying  too  much  about  predic- 
tions of  future  inflation,  it  Is  essential  to 
distinguish  between  the  current  level  of 
prices,  their  rate  of  change,  and  their  future 
level. 
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Consider  two  hypothetical  monetary 
rules.  In  one  case,  a  commodity  price  index 
(or  gold  price)  would  be  allowed  to  rise  only 
very  gradually— forever.  By  the  convention- 
al definition  of  Inflation,  a  policy  of  perpet- 
ual but  slow  price  increases  would  seem  to 
promise  moderate  inflation,  but  everyone 
would  know  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  eventually  decline  toward  zero  at 
some  unknown  future  date.  Such  a  system 
would  be  vulnerable  to  speculative  attack. 
Under  a  different  hypothetical  rule,  the 
commodity  price  Index  might  be  allowed  to 
recover  quickly  from,  say,  270  to  320,  but 
would  then  be  constrained  within  a  narrow 
band  around  the  targeted  level.  Under  this 
rule,  the  measured  rate  of  current  Inflation 
might  initially  be  more  rapid  than  under 
the  first  rule,  but  the  dollar  would  nonethe- 
less be  more  valuable  in  the  long  run.  That 
Is,  the  rate  of  change  could  be  faster  but 
some  future  price  level  would  nonetheless 
be  lower.  Since  the  long-term  value  of  the 
dollar  would  be  more  secure,  measured  In- 
flation woiUd  slow  down  as  the  limit  was  ap- 
proached. The  Interest  rate  on  long-term 
bonds  and  mortgages  would  decline  immedi- 
ately upon  the  believable  annoimcement  of 
even  a  high— but  fixed— limit  on  some 
future  price  level,  almost  regardless  of  the 
rate  of  Inflation  between  now  and  then. 

An  accurate  concept  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  must  include  its  future  value  as  well 
as  current  Indexes  of  spot  market  prices. 
The  "cost  of  life"  is  not  measured  by  the 
changes  in  any  monthly  price  index.  Bond 
prices  partly  capture  the  uncertain  expecta- 
tions about  the  future  level  of  the  dollar's 
value,  rather  than  its  rate  of  change.  But 
bond  prices  can  at  times  be  more  Influenced 
by  Immediate  liquidity  needs,  default  risk. 
Interest  rate  volatility,  or  real  opportunities 
to  profit  from  the  use  of  borrowed  capital. 
The  least  ambiguous  indicator  of  the  ex- 
pected long-term  value  of  the  dollar  is  not 
bond  prices  but  rather  the  price  of  a  stor- 
able  and  easily  sold  commodity,  the  supply 
of  which  is  relatively  fixed  and  the  demand 
for  which  is  not  strongly  influenced  by  cy- 
clical Industrial  uses.  As  Jeffrey  Prankel  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
shown,  ""commodity  (and  foriegn  exchange) 
prices  are  good  indicators  of  Fed  credibility 
.  .  .  particularly  precious  metals  prices."' 

Putting  a  floor  under  the  future  value  of 
the  dollar,  which  is  the  same  as  putting  a  lid 
on  some  ideal  price,  is  far  more  important 
than  the  monthly  rate  of  "inflation""  at 
which  we  approach  that  limit.  The  Fed 
would  have  a  great  deal  more  room  to  ma- 
neuver In  the  short  run  if  people  knew  the 
long-run  limits.  Otherwise,  every  weekly  gy- 
ration tends  to  become  extrapolated  Into 
the  distant  future— a  little  tightening  or 
easing  giving  rise  to  exaggerated  speculative 
behavior  based  on  the  expectation  of  pro- 
longed tightening  or  easing.  As  a  result, 
monetary  policy  has  stumbled  on  the  worst 
possible  combination— it  has  neither  long- 
term  predictability  nor  short-term  flexibil- 
ity. 

The  year-old  bull  market  has  been  remvig- 
orated  lately  by  the  prospect  that  actual  de- 
clines In  Ml.  together  with  weakness  in  sev- 
eral Indicators  of  economic  activity,  allow 
the  Fed  no  viable  excuse  not  to  ease.  But 
how  could  long-term  financial  markets  turn 
bullish  at  the  prospect  of  easing  if  a  serious 


•Jeffrey  A.  Prankel  <k  Gikas  A.  Hardovelis, 
•Commodity  Prices,  Overshooting.  Money  Surpris- 
es and  Fred  Creditbility  "  NBER  Working  Paper  No. 
1121  (revised  July  6.  1983). 
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and  sustained  upturn  in  inflation  is  already 
baked  iJ^the  caJie, "  as  Milton  Friedman's 
lag  sugg^ts? 

The  cyclical  recovery  in  commodity  prices 
that  has  [already  occurred  may  well  involve 
a  one-time  upward  adjustment  in  broad 
measure^of  "the"  price  level.  In  a  sense,  the 
spot  market  value  of  the  dollar  has  already 
declined  Relative  to  the  deflation  of  mid- 
1982,  and  price  indexes  are  Just  slow  to  reg- 
ister tha^  fact.  The  future  rate  of  inflation 
will  not  sixielerate  because  of  past  growth  of 
Ml.  howaver,  because  that  has  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  current  level  of  com- 
modity prices.  Accelerating  future  inflation 
would  initead  require  a  future  increase  in 
the  supp^  of  liquidity  that  exceeds  the  un- 
known fiiure  demand. 

Misled  by  measures  of  the  money  supply 
which  neglected  money  demand,  the  Fed 
tightenec  prematurely  in  the  summer  of 
1975.  the  1  failed  to  tighten  adequately  from 
September  1977  through  January  1980.  The 
flight  frc  m  the  dollar  after  1977  was  due  to 
the  publc's  perceptions  about  current  tuid 
future  monetary  policy,  not  due  to  lagged 
effects  from  previous  years.  If  the  Fed  will 
now  hold  the  future  value  of  the  dollar  rea- 
sonably a  teady,  as  indicated  by  the  prices  of 
speculati  re  commodities,  then  any  cyclical 
uptick  in  broad  measures  of  inflation  must 
be  mild  a  nd  temporary.  Prices  would  tend  to 
converge  around  a  relatively  fixed  level. 
There  ur  doubtedly  will  be  times  in  the  next 
two  or  til  ree  years  at  which  it  is  appropriate 
to  tighten,  but  any  rise  in  interest  rates 
would  th  ;n  begin  from  a  level  subsUmtially 
lower  thi  n  today.* 
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HONi  WILUS  D.  GRADISON  Jr. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  TltE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wee  nesday,  September  28,  1983 

CrRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
^e  President  gave  what  I  con- 
be  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
situation.  I  would  like  to 
on  the  President's  statement 
calliiig  my  colleague's  attention  to 
outs^smding  and  thoughtful  editori- 
week's  issue  of  The  Econo- 
title    of    the    editorial    is 
_  Those  Dollars." 
e^torial  follows: 

the  Economist,  Sept.  24,  1983] 

NEEDrNG  Those  Dolxars 

crtiited  States  is  the  biggest  share- 

the  International  Monetary  F^ind. 
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THE  taotU-UON  OP  EXPORTS,  »60  BILLION  OF 
DEBT 

U^ted  States  has  the  biggest  stake- 
financial,     strategic— in     those 
Atnerican    countries    that    the    IMF 
restore   to   health.   The   IMF   is 
persuade    the    governments    of 
Brazil   and   Argentina   to   change 
p<flicies    in    ways    that    most    North 
revere— freer   markets,    smaller 
deficits,  fewer  subsidies.  It  is  trying 
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to  achieve  largely  American  ends  by  inter- 
national means,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  will  not 
carry  all  the  blame  for  failure  while  he  will 
benefit  vastly  from  success.  Without  such 
changes  in  policy,  the  whole  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  slide  deeper  into  debt  or,  if  nobody 
will  lend  it  more  money,  into  longer  stagna- 
tion. The  United  States'  exports  to  Latin 
America,  worth  $30  billion  in  1982,  would 
slump.  Twice  that  amount  owed  to  Ameri- 
can banks  would  probably  go  for  good.  The 
messy  politics  of  the  Graham  Greenclands 
of  central  America  would  seem  tidy  com- 
pared with  what  would  happen  if  Mexico 
and  Brazil  started  to  rumble. 

All  right,  say  some  congressmen,  but  the 
IMF's  money  is  simply  going  to  bail  out 
those  foolish  American  banks  that  lent  $60 
billion  in  the  first  place.  The  truth  is  the  re- 
verse. No  bank  is  being  bailed  out.  Unless 
the  IMF  gets  more  cash,  most  of  them  soon 
will  be— since  no  government  will  allow  the 
domino-like  collapse  of  its  banlting  system 
that  near-simultaneous  default  by  several 
big  debtors  would  bring. 

Individually,  each  bank  knows  that  its  in- 
terest lies  in  getting  back  what  it  can  from 
Mexico  or  Brazil  and  then  quitting.  If  they 
all  tried  to  do  that,  all  would  be  hammered. 
Debtors  would  have  no  incentive  to  service 
their  loans,  loiowing  they  could  not  expect 
any  more.  The  IMF  stands  lonely  guard 
against  a  rush  for  the  exit.  By  insisting  that 
the  banks  go  on  lending,  it  is  stopping  the 
defaults  that  would  lead  either  to  wholesale 
bailouts  of  the  banks,  financed  by  the  tax- 
payer in  their  home  countries,  or  to  a  scary 
unknown. 

The  other  reason  why  America-first  con- 
gressmen should  want  to  support  the  IMF 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Latin  America  or 
Asia  or  Africa.  Quick  approval  of  more 
money  for  the  fund  would  do  wonders  for 
America's  relations  with  western  Europe 
and  Japan.  Those  allies  have  long  been 
bored  by  how  America  sets  its  economic 
policies,  through  a  labyrinth  of  congression- 
al coramittees  and  an  ineffectual  White 
House.  Boredom  becomes  frustration,  turn- 
ing to  irritation.  Why  bother  with  the 
Americans,  say  the  irritated,  if  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds?  Why  should  Europe- 
ans support  the  United  States  on  foreign- 
policy  issues  that  the  White  House  rates  im- 
portant-sanctions against  Russia,  missile 
deployment,  peacekeeping  in  Lebanon— if 
the  support  is  not  returned  on  economic 
matters?  How  come  America  is  capable  of 
prompt  economic  action  which  hurts 
Europe— like  President  Reagan's  recent  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  special  steels— yet 
pleads  congressional  foot-dragging  as  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  helping  little  elsewhere? 

The  same  threat  hangs  over  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Ida  is  the 
World  Bank  agency  that  lends  to  the  poor- 
est countries.  The  Reagan  administration 
wants  to  cut  Ida's  seventh  replenishment— 
Ida-7— to  $9  billion  over  three  years,  com- 
pared with  the  $12  billion  for  Ida-6  and  the 
$16  billion  that  the  World  Bank  wants.  Few 
congressmen  see  votes  in  aid  for  Bangladesh 
or  Mali,  and  most  suspect  such  aid  is  wasted 
anyway.  But  that  view  is  not  shared  by 
America's  biggest  allies,  who  are  ready  to 
support  an  Ida-7  of  between  $12  billion  and 
$16  bUlion.  They  have  seen  the  United 
States  lag  behind  on  each  of  Ida's  six  re- 
plenishments, and  they  are  tired  of  it. 

Bickering  among  friends  is  bad  at  any 
time.  It  is  positively  dangerous  at  a  time 
when  the  state  of  the  world  economy  re- 
mains very  fragUe.  E^h  row  feeds  the  same 
protectionist   instincts  that  built  Fortress 
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America  in  the  1930s.  Those  American  poli- 
ticians who  welcomed  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank  to  Washington  in  1946  knew 
that  Fortress  America  had  failed  because 
the  rest  of  the  world  mattered.  May  their 
successors,  living  in  an  era  when  America's 
trade  dependence  on  the  world  has  trebled 
and  its  share  of  world  income  halved,  re- 
member that  lesson  and  act  on  it.« 


DEFICIT  SPENDING:  WHAT 
AMERICA  IS  UP  AGAINST 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleagues,  Mr.  Regula  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Panetta  of  California, 
for  originating  the  idea  for  this  neces- 
sary and  timely  debate  over  the  un- 
precedented Federal  deficits  we  are 
facing.  Clearly,  the  size  of  the  deficits 
poses  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
sound  and  lasting  prosperity,  economic 
growth  that  everyone  shares  in  equita- 
bly. 

Mr.  Regula  and  Mr.  Panetta  could 
not  have  picked  a  more  appropriate,  or 
opportune,  time  to  take  this  perplex- 
ing and  politically  troublesome  issue 
off  the  back  burner  and  put  it  where  it 
belongs— on  the  front  burner. 

In  the  most  articulate  of  terms  Mr, 
Regula  and  Mr.  Panetta  have  warned 
us  against  allowing  our  resolve  to 
weaken  as  we  come  to  grips  with  this 
most  serious  problem.  Our  worst 
enemy  is  our  complacency.  We  cannot 
simply  spend  our  way  through  recov- 
ery to  sound  economic  expansion.  We 
cannot  sit  idly  by  and  anticipate  that 
our  economy,  by  itself,  will  outgrow  a 
problem  of  structural  deficits  created 
by  an  inconsistent  and  clashing  mix  of 
tax,  fiscal,  and  monetary  policies.  We 
cannot  expect  Paul  Volcker  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  come  rushing  to 
our  rescue.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
simple,  quick  fix  to  our  problem. 

Mr.  Regula  is  entirely  correct  when 
he  says  if  we  fail  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  large  structural  deficits  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  in  danger  of  consuming 
our  seed  corn.  If  we  continue  too  long 
to  neglect  the  consequences  of  $100  to 
$200  billion  deficits  we  will  be  guilty  of 
abandoning  our  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise commonsense  and  build  for  a 
sound  and  constructive  economic 
future.  The  harm  deficits  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  cause  later  is  unacceptable. 
A  path  of  no  resistance,  no  political 
will  or  courage  to  take  actions  which 
are  obviously  going  to  be  politically 
undesirable,  relegates  a  more  painful, 
more  difficult  solution  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Doing  nothing  will  rob  Americans  of 
future  job  opportunities.  Doing  noth- 
ing leaves  too  many  Americans  to  toil 
and  search  for  dignity  and  the  Ameri- 
can dream  amidst  economic  uncertain- 
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ty  and  stagnation.  Doing  nothing  risks 
more  Irvflation,  more  boom-and-bust 
cycles,  beginning  each  time  with  more 
people  looking  for  work  and  ending 
each  time  with  ever  higher  levels  of 
unemployment.  Doing  nothing  virtual- 
ly guarantees  that  America  will  never 
return  to  a  full  employment,  full  ca- 
pacity economy  and  an  enduring  pros- 
perity. 

Most  economists  agree  there  is  seme 
good  medicine  and  bad  medicine  in 
deficit  spending.  It  all  depends  on  the 
timing  and  circumstances.  Higher  Fed- 
eral spending  and  lower  tax  collections 
in  periods  of  slack  in  the  economy 
spur  demand  and  help  reduce  unem- 
ployment. We  can,  in  effect,  give  birth 
to  economic  recovery  and  baby  it 
along  up  to  a  certain  delicate  point.  I 
like  to  compare  it  to  my  father  buying 
a  new  house.  Whether  housing  money 
to  purchase  a  new  house  is  worthwhile 
depends  on  his  ability  to  service  the 
debt.  He  must  avoid  robbing  the 
family  budget  too  much  in  other  nec- 
essary areas.  That  is  the  good  medi- 
cine. 

If  Government  spending  and  tax  re- 
ceipts get  too  much  out  of  kilter  we 
create  excessive  demand  when  the 
economy  is  in  full  recovery  and  ap- 
proaching capacity.  The  result  is  infla- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  bad  medicine  is 
that  deficit  spending  when  the  econo- 
my is  in  fuU  bloom  creates  intense 
competition  and  stress  in  the  credit 
market.  Massive  Federal  borrowing 
drains  too  much  of  our  savings.  We  in- 
terrupt private  sector  investments  in 
new  plants,  new  equipment,  and  other 
worthy  economic  activities.  We  deny 
people  job  opportunities,  once  again 
interest  rates  shoot  up.  and  inflation 
rears  its  ugly  head.  And  off  we  go, 
again,  on  a  roller  coaster  ride  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  off  for  too  many 
years.  Because  our  per  capita  savings 
rate  lags  behind  many  other  industri- 
alized countries  the  United  States 
cannot  finance  its  deficits  and  avoid 
the  undesirable  consequences  of  cap- 
ital starvation. 

For  example,  higher  rates  of  per 
capita  savings  in  such  countries  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany  allow  their 
Governments  to  finance  their  deficits 
without  having  to  absorb  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  capital.  They  are  in 
the  enviable  position  of  not  having  to 
starve  the  credit  market. 

Mr.  Volcker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  is  correct  when  he 
characterizes  our  huge  deficits  as 
posing  the  single  most  hazardous  ob- 
stacle to  our  economic  health  and 
well-being.  We  cannot  possibly  expect 
interest  rates,  for  example,  to  behave 
in  a  rational  manner  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  competing  and  intruding  too 
heavily  in  the  credit  market. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  interest 
rates  will  defy  gravity,  surely  rising 
and  depressing  sectors  of  our  economy 
that  are  extremely  sensitive  to  interest 
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rates.  We  will  depress  our  auto  indus- 
try at  precisely  the  wrong  time.  We 
will  depress  further  an  already  trou- 
bled steel  industry.  We  will  depress 
the  rubber  industry.  We  will  depress 
the  machine  tools  and  equipment  in- 
dustries. We  will  depress  housing,  con- 
struction, and,  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
our  small  businessmen  who  create  a 
majority  of  the  new  jobs  in  America. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
enormous  costs  of  our  defense  buildup. 
The  rapid  increases  in  defensf  spend- 
ing are  going  to  have  to  be  financed  by 
these  deficits.  In  the  long  term  the 
elephantine  defense  buildup  is  going 
to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. You  cannot  have  a  first-rate  mili- 
tary with  a  third-rate  economy. 

Mr.  Regula  deserves  to  be  commend- 
ed for  advocating  a  greater  sharing  of 
the  defense  burden  by  our  allies.  We 
woimd  our  economy  too  much  by  bear- 
ing an  unfair  burden  of  international 
defense  spending.  Our  allies  refuse  to 
help  pay  their  fair  share  of  defense 
spending  from  which  they  benefit  so 
greatly.  We  loot  our  economy  of  cap- 
ital that  should  be  invested  more 
wisely  and  humanely  in  putting  Amer- 
icans back  to  work.  If  we  cut  just  $10 
billion  from  the  defense  budget  for 
next  year  we  could,  by  allocating  that 
amoimt  in  capital  to  nondef  ense  indus- 
tries, create  250,000  new  and  more  per- 
manent jobs.  We  could  begin  generat- 
ing new  tax  receipts  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels.  We  could  begin 
to  improve  our  productivity.  We  could 
begin  to  offset  our  deficits. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  face  reality.  We 
have  ignored  the  reality  of  colliding 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  for  far  too 
long.  It  is  true  the  recession  has  added 
to  the  deficit  problem.  But  so,  too,  has 
enactment  of  supply-side,  trickle-down 
tax  cuts  that  surrendered  too  much 
and  resulted  in  a  maldistribution  of 
our  wealth.  Rosey  economic  predic- 
tions of  higher  rates  of  per  capita  sav- 
ings and  higher  rates  of  investment  by 
the  private  sector  have  never  been  ful- 
filled. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  doing 
nothing— maintaining  the  status  quo 
or  adopting  a  politically  expedient  po- 
sition—is too  risky.  No  action  to  lower 
the  deficits  keeps  the  value  of  the 
dollar  artificially  high  and  locks  our 
export  industries  out  of  competitive 
international  markets.  Keeping  the 
value  of  the  dollar  artificially  high 
helps  attract  foreign  investments.  But 
none  of  these  investments  are  tied  to 
any  strategic  or  coherent  plan  that  ad- 
dresses the  long-term  problems  facing 
America's  work  force.  Doing  nothing  is 
no  remedy.  It  locks  us  into  declining 
productivity.  The  standard  of  living 
for  Americans  will  decline,  again. 

The  real  challenge  we  face  is  to 
make  the  tough  political  decisions  and 
avoid  playing  the  old  political  game  of 
the  double  standard— one  standard  for 
those  on  the  right,  another  for  those 
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on  the  left.  We  need  to  put  the  coun- 
try on  the  course  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget.  We  need  to  end  the  divorce  of 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  We 
need  to  marry  them  in  a  manner  that 
begins  to  trim  the  deficits  and  at  the 
same  time  thwarts  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion. We  need  a  consensus  somewhere 
in  the  middle.  Each  of  us  who  serve  in 
the  Congress  must  engage  collectively 
in  the  delicate  game  of  political  recon- 
ciliation if  we  are  to  keep  America  on 
a  path  toward  genuine  prosperity.  The 
sacrifices  imposed  by  our  actions  must 
be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible. 
We  must  not  forget  that  too  many  of 
our  people  who  are  disadvantaged  and 
out  of  work  already  are  too  isolated 
from  the  system. 

The  political  choices  are,  of  course, 
difficult  and  uncomfortable.  But  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  them.  If  we 
fail  to  make  them  we  will  be  inflicting, 
I  believe,  irreparable  harm  on  our 
economy.  We  will  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  all  too  willing  to 
accept  the  unacceptable— a  simple  so- 
lution of  staying  neutral,  an  act  that 
tolerates  the  withering  of  Congress  as 
a  political  institution. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SHULTZ' 
REMARKS  ON  OUR  OBJEC- 
TIVES IN  LEBANON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
during  the  debate  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 364,  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  war  powers  resolution  authoriza- 
tion in  Lebanon.  I  referred  to  the 
statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  delivered  before  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1983.  Secretary  Shultz 
spoke  in  support  of  the  war  powers 
legislation  (that  is,  the  bipartisan  com- 
promise worked  out  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  364  represents). 

I  cosponsored  and  voted  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  364  which  the  House 
passed.  The  remarks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  underscoring  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  thoughtfully  and  suc- 
cinctly analyzed  our  goals  in  Lebanon. 
Accordingly,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Secretary's  statement  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary OF  State  Before  the  Comjuittee 
ON  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  talk  with  you 
about  our  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  about 
the  importance  President  Reagan  attaches 
to  coo|>erating  with  the  Congress  in  pursuit 
of  these  objectives. 

The  challenge  in  Lebanon  is  a  challenge 
we  face  together,  as  a  nation.  The  issues  are 
not  partisan  issues.  At  stake  are  goals  and 
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tackfi  on  them  continue.  Our  MNP  partners    aggressors  to  discount  our  presence— or  to    ny,  united  behind  a  strong  and  purposeful 
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principles  of  American  foreign  policy  on 
which  I  d*re  say  there  is  a  broad  measure  of 
consensus,  Whatever  legitimate  differences 
there  may  be  over  tactics  or  prerogatives, 
our  leadership  In  the  world  Is  clearly  im- 
paired If  (iie  President  and  the  Congress  at- 
tempt to  induct  two  different  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  (oust  work  together  to  meet  our 
common,  national  responsibility  or  else  our 
common,  national  Interests  In  the  world  will 
suffer.  In  the  last  15  years,  there  have  been 
Instances  of  deadlock  between  our  two 
branches  of  government  which  resulted  in 
harm  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  human  trag- 
edy. The  President  is  determined  that  this 
will  not  b<  such  a  case. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach 
this  problem,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
simlllar  spirit  I  have  seen  in  the  Congress. 
As  President  Reagan  said  yesterdy,  we  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  leadership  agreement 
that  has  been  reached.  This  agreement,  in 
my  view,  <erves  the  national  Interest. 

Let  me  Explain  the  Administration's  view 
of  what  Sk  at  stake  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
In  Lebanon:  what  our  diplomacy  Is  attempt- 
ing to  acoomplish  there;  and  why  the  pres- 
ence of  o^ir  Marines  has  been  of  enormous 
importance. 

0t)k«  POUCY  m  THB  KIDDLE  EAST 
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strong  moral  and  political  com- 
to  Israel  and  our  many  strong 
friendships  in  the  Arab  world,  we  have 
always  perceived  that  a  negotiated  solution 
to  the  A*ab-lsraeli  confUct  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  Israel 
and  Its  Arab  neighbors  deserve  to  Uve  in 
peace  anf  security;  the  Palestinian  people 
deserve  4  Just  solution  to  their  legitimate 
rights  an<l  aspirations;  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  deserve  a  future  free  of  external 
intervention  or  superpower  confrontation. 

The  ro4d  to  peace  is  long  and  hard,  and 
we  have  no  illusions  about  it.  But  we  can  l>e 
proud  oflthe  role  our  country  has  played  in 
bringing  about  many  significant  steps 
toward  ptace  in  the  past  10  years. 

Just  over  a  year  ago.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  broader  questions  of 
Middle  tast  peace  in  a  major  initiative, 
which  olfered— and  still  offers— the  most 
practical  flind  workable  and  hopeful  basis  for 
negotiatibn.  Anyone  in  the  Middle  East  who 
truly  see  Its  a  just,  secure,  and  comprehen- 
sive solut  Ion  to  the  conflict  will  have  to  turn 
In  the  dl  ectlon  of  the  Presidents  initiative, 
firmly  gi  ounded  as  it  is  in  the  Camp  David 
Accords  and  UN  Security  CouncU  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 

The  crisis  in  Lebanon  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  larger  Middle  East  crisis.  It  in- 
volves muiy  of  the  same  parties  concerned 
'.  broader  Issues  of  Middle  East 
involves  similar  questions  of  securi 
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of  disputes.  To  advance  toward  a 
solution  in  Lebanon  will  contribute 


to  the  I  reader  peace  process;  setbacks  in 
Lebanon  will  make  the  broader  effort  that 


much  ha  rder. 
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Security  for  Israel's  northern  border,  so 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  northern  Israel  can 
live  In  safety  and  without  fear  of  artillery 
and  rocket  attacks. 

The  objectives  are  not  changing.  They 
are,  and  have  been,  a  constant  of  our  policy. 
The  latest  outbreak  of  fighting  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

Lebanon  is  a  proud  and  beautiful  country, 
whose  people  have  contributed  much  to  the 
world.  Yet  it  has  also  had  a  complex  and 
turbulent  history.  The  roots  of  enmity  in 
that  country  go  very  deep  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, for  many  years  Lebanon  thrived  be- 
cause political  rivalries  were  accommodated 
and  a  delicate  balance  maintained.  Our 
country  too  suffered  a  tragic  civil  war.  but 
we  survived  and  overcame  it.  The  people  of 
Lebanon  remember  a  happier  time  when 
their  nation  was  a  dynamic,  progressive,  and 
prosperous  democracy.  The  yearning  for 
peace,  too,  nuis  deep  in  Lebanon. 

With  the  end  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
Beirut  last  summer  and  the  election  of 
I»resident  Amln  Gemayel  shortly  thereafter, 
it  appeared  that  Lebanon  would  get  a 
second  chance  after  all. 

Almost  all  of  Lebanon's  many  confessional 
groups  pledged  their  loyalty  to  their  new 
leader  and  seemed  ready  to  bury  their  dif- 
ferences in  the  name  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic renewal.  War  damage  was  quickly 
being  removed  from  Beirut  and  reconstruc- 
tion seemed  well  underway. 

To  consolidate  this  hopeful  beginning,  it 
was  clear  that  Lebanon  had,  as  a  matter  of 
top  priority,  to  see  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
non-Lebanese  armed  forces  from  its  soil. 
Whatever  indigenous  barriers  to  national 
reconciliation  the  Lebanese  may  face  and 
however  prepared  they  may  be  to  overcome 
them  if  given  a  chance,  that  process  can 
never  really  get  underway  so  long  as  Leba- 
non remains  occupied  by  foreign  armies,  for- 
eign paramilitary  forces,  and  foreign  terror- 
ist groups.  The  United  States  responded  fa- 
vorably to  the  request  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment—and of  many  of  our  Arab  friends— 
to  help  Lebanon  and  Israel  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  would  be  a  first  step  toward  this 
objective.  Israel  was  prepared  to  withdraw, 
and  Lebanon  was  willing  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  also  met  Israel's  legitimate 
need  for  security  on  its  northern  border. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  goodwill  on  both  sides,  Lebanon  and 
Israel  reached  such  an  agreement  on  May 
17. 

In  parallel  with  this  effort,  we  put  our 
weight  behind  President  Gemayel's  move- 
ment toward  political  accommodation  •  •  *. 
On  August  31,  President  Gemayel,  with  his 
Council  of  Ministers,  issued  a  call  for  key 
Lebanese  leaders  to  join  in  a  dialog  on  a  new 
national  approach  to  reconciliation  and 
unity.  He  has  made  clear  his  willingness  to 
broaden  the  base  and  composition  of  his 
government  to  reflect  a  true  sharing  of 
power.  This  is  a  policy  we  have  strongly 
urged,  supported,  and  assisted,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  President  Gemayel's  sincerity. 
Ambassadors  Robert  McParlane  and  Rich- 
tu-d  Fairbanks  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  this  enterprise,  as  has 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  problem,  of  course,  has  been  Syria. 
The  two  tracks  of  Lebanon's  policy— foreign 
troop  withdrawal,  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion—have both  been  blocked  by  Syria, 
which  has  been  heavily  rearmed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  Syria's  defeats  in  battle 
last  summer.  No  one  questions  Syria's  legiti- 
mate security  concerns  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non. But  Syria,  unlike  Israel,  has  been  un- 
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willing  to  negotiate  with  Lebanon  over  how 
to  reconcUe  its  security  concerns  with  Leba- 
non's sovereign  right  to  follow  its  own  path. 
The  question  arises  whether  Syria's  aim  is 
to  assure  its  security  or  assure  its  domina- 
tion of  Lebanon: 

Syria  now  has  the  largest  army  in  Leba- 
non, but  it  has  refused  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces,  reneging  on  repeat- 
ed pledges  that  it  would  do  so  once  the  Is- 
raelis did. 

Syria  has  persisted  in  this  course  even  in 
defiance  of  the  Lebanese  goverrmient's 
formal  requests  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber to  Syria,  the  PLO,  and  the  Arab  League 
that  all  external  forces  withdraw.  Israel  has 
stated  its  unwillingness  to  withdraw  totally 
as  long  as  Syrian  forces  are  there;  thus 
Syria  is  in  the  ironic  position  of  keeping  Is- 
raeli forces  in  Lebanon.  Syria  is  also  permit- 
ting the  reentry  of  armed  Palestinian 
groups  into  the  Aleyh/Shuf  area  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  reached  through 
Ambassador  Habib's  mediation  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Syria  is  using  its  lever- 
age within  Lebanon  to  obstruct  the  process 
of  national  reconciliation.  Indeed,  Syria  has 
instigated  political  opposition  within  Leba- 
non and  armed  several  factions  engaged  in 
military  actions  against  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  the  immediate  focus  of  our  di- 
plomacy, conducted  by  Ambassadors  McPar- 
lane and  Fairbanks,  is  a  creasefire  between 
the  various  groups  in  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  actively  pursuing  the  same  goal. 
Jordan,  Egypt,  and  other  friendly  Arab 
countries  have  been  very  supportive  of 
these  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  outcome  of  this  negotiation,  as  of  any 
negotiation,  will  depend  on  the  balance  of 
forces.  Those  who  seek  to  improve  their  po- 
sition by  force  will  probably  not  agree  to  a 
ceasefire  until  they  run  up  against  a  stale- 
mate on  the  battlefield. 

This  brings  me  to  the  military  situation, 
and  to  the  role  of  the  Multinational  force 
now  in  Lebanon,  which  includes,  as  you 
know,  approximately  1,200  United  States 
Marines  on  the  ground  in  the  Beirut  area. 

THE  MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  AND  THE  U.S. 
BIARINES 

A  year  ago.  President  Reagan  dispatched 
these  Marines  to  participate  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  requested  by  the  government 
of  Lebanon.  The  presence  of  this  force  was 
designed  to  help  ensure  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment's sovereignty  and  authority:  it  was 
also  intended  to  further  that  government's 
efforts  to  assure  the  safety  of  people  in  the 
area  and  to  end  the  violence  that  had  trag- 
ically recurred  in  the  massacres  of  Sabra 
and  Shatila. 

British,  French,  and  Italian  forces  are 
serving  alongside  our  Marines,  and  thus  the 
MNF  is  a  truly  multilateral,  cooperative 
effort.  Its  task  Is  a  peacekeeping  mission, 
not  a  warf  ighting  mission. 

Its  job  is  not  to  take  sides  in  a  war,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  help  provide  a  sense  of  se- 
curity for  the  legitimate  government  of  Leb- 
anon as  it  pursues  its  national  sovereignty 
and  national  unity.  Most  of  the  key  confes- 
sional groups  and  friendly  Arab  countries 
supported  this  role  for  the  MNF  when  it 
was  sent  to  Lebanon,  and  they  continue  to 
support  this  role. 

Now  the  MNF  is  under  chaUenge  by  those 
apparently  determined  to  prevent  an  inter- 
nal political  accommodation.  The  President 
has  augmented  US  Naval  support  forces  off- 
shore and  has  authorized  US  forces  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  self-defense  should  at- 


tacks on  them  continue.  Our  MNP  partners 
have  taken  similar  or  other  measures  to 
assure  security  and  self-defense. 

We  are  concerned  that  key  strategic  posi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut,  which  are 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  Marines,  of  other 
American  military  and  diplomatic  person- 
nel, and  to  the  security  of  Beirut,  have  re- 
cently come  under  attack.  We  have  respond- 
ed to  these  attacks  in  order  to  protect  our 
personnel,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Gen- 
eral Kelley  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  greater  detail. 

A  ceasefire,  as  I  have  suggested,  will  come 
about  only  when  all  parties  conclude  it  is  in 
their  Interest. 

Our  strategy  In  Lebanon  Is  to  help  create 
conditions  that  will  make  it  in  everyone's  In- 
terestr-to  help  produce  a  kind  of  equilibri- 
um which  will  encourage  a  ceasefire,  a  polit- 
ical accommodation,  and  ultimately  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  structure  of  stability,  on 
the  following  pillars: 

The  first  element  is  poUtical  negotiations 
to  bring  about  national  reconciliation 
within  Lebanon,  to  ease  or  resolve  the  inter- 
nal rivalries  and  mutual  suspicions  that  are 
at  the  heart  of  Lebanon's  agony.  The 
United  States  has  strongly  supported  this 
endeavor.  We  are  also  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  Palestinian  civilians  In  Leba- 
non. 

The  second  element  Is  diplomacy  to  orga- 
nize international  support  for  the  legitimate 
government  of  Lebanon,  for  its  efforts  at 
reconciUatlon.  and  for  a  ceasefire.  The 
United  SUtes  is  actively  engaged  in  this 
effort. 

In  the  military  dimension,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  which  have  acquitted  themselves 
well.  We  have  helped  train  and  equip  these 
forces,  and  we  are  pleased  that  these  forces 
have  been  reconstituted  •  •  '.  An  army  that 
would  be  more  than  adequate  for  its  mission 
of  keeping  order  once  foreign  forces  were  re- 
moved, however,  is  now  understandably 
under  severe  pressures  t»ecause  it  Is  under 
assault  by  forces  protected,  armed,  and  en- 
couraged by  Syria,  It  is  the  external,  non- 
Lebanese  involvement  that  Is  enormously 
exacerbating  the  problem. 

Israel  continues  to  have  Influence  with 
many  groups  in  Lebanon,  and  has  an  inter- 
est in  encouraging  national  reconciliation 
and  stability.  Events  north  of  the  Awwali 
River  must  be  of  concern  to  It,  since  its 
long-term  security  cannot  but  be  affected  by 
Syrian  and  PLO  dominance  of  the  rest  of 
Lebanon. 

The  MNP,  Including  our  Marines,  provide 
an  added  measure  of  stability  In  the  overall 
equation,  as  I  have  described. 

Our  Marines,  or  the  MNP  as  a  whole, 
cannot  tip  the  balance  of  forces  alone— and 
It  Is  not  their  mission  to  do  so.  But  their 
presence  remains  one  cruical  pillar  of  the 
structure  of  stabUlty.  As  a  former  Marine,  I 
will  not  allow  anyone  to  cast  doubt  on  how 
formidable  even  this  small  number  of  Ma- 
rines can  be. 

They  are  an  imijortant  deterrent,  a 
symbol  of  the  international  backing  behind 
the  legitimate  government  of  Lebanon,  and 
an  Important  weight  in  the  scales.  To 
remove  the  Marines  would  put  both  the  gov- 
ernment, and  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve, 
in  jeopardy. 

This  is  why  our  domestic  controversy  over 
war  powers  has  been  disturbing.  The  uncer- 
tainty about  the  American  commitment 
only  weakens  our  effectiveness:  doubts 
about  our  staying  power  can  only  cause  the 
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aggressors  to  discount  our  presence — or  to 
intensify  their  attacks.  In  hopes  of  hasten- 
ing our  departure.  An  acconunodation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  to  resolve 
this  dispute  will  help  dispel  those  doubts 
about  our  staying  power  and  strengthen  our 
hand. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches, 
as  you  know,  have  Important  differences  of 
principle  with  respect  to  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  The  Executive  Branch  has  tra- 
ditionally had  questions  about  the  require- 
ment of  Congressional  authorization  for 
Presidential  disposition  of  our  armed  forces, 
both  In  light  of  the  President's  Commander- 
in-Chief  power  and  on  practical  grounds. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  had  a  different 
view.  We  could  not  expect  to  resolve  this 
basic  difference  definitively  now.  but  the 
Administration  has  been  prepared  to  consid- 
er practical  proposals  that  enabled  us  to 
protect  our  common,  national  Interest  In 
Lebanon  without  prejudging  our  respective 
positions  on  the  basic  Issue  of  principle. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  gratified  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress  to  intro- 
duce and  seek  to  enact  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  continued  presence  and  mission  of 
the  U.S.  peacekeeping  forces  In  Lebanon.  As 
the  President  stated  yesterday,  although  he 
has  substantial  reservations  about  parts  of 
this  resolution,  he  would  be  willing  to  sign 
the  proposed  resolution  while  expressing 
those  reservations.  We  are  especially 
pleased  that  the  proposed  resolution  not 
only  supports  our  policies  in  Lebanon,  but 
now  enables  us  to  advance  our  national  in- 
terests on  the  solid  bipartisan  basis  that  has 
been  the  traditional  hallmark  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE  IN  LEBANON 

At  stake  In  Lebanon  are  some  basic  princi- 
ples of  International  law  and  International 
morality  that  have  wider  relevance  for 
American  foreign  policy: 

At  stake  is  a  small  country's  right  to 
decide  for  itself  how  to  achieve  its  sovereign 
objectives,  free  from  outside  pressure, 
threat,  or  blackmail. 

At  stake  is  the  principle  that  international 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means,  not  by  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

At  stake  also  are  some  concerns  that 
affect  our  national  Interest  and  the  security 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  If  American  efforts 
for  peaceful  solutions  are  overwhelmed  by 
brute  force,  our  role  Is  that  much  weakened 
everywhere.  Friends  who  rely  on  us  will  be 
disheartened,  and  will  be  that  much  less 
secure.  Moderates  in  the  Arab  world  whom 
we  are  encouraging  to  take  risks  for  peace 
will  feel  It  far  less  safe  to  do  so.  The  Soviet 
Union's  efforts  to  disrupt  our  diplomacy  will 
have  scored  a  victory:  radical  and  rejection- 
Ist  elements  will  be  strengthened.  The  cause 
of  peace  and  justice  will  have  suffered  a  set- 
back. Israel's  security  on  its  northern  border 
will  be  weakened. 

What  we  are  doing  in  Lebanon  is  right. 
There  are  risks  Involved,  but  any  Important 
undertaking  Involves  risks.  If  we  want  the 
role  and  influence  of  a  great  power,  we  have 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
power.  Many  millions  of  people  around  the 
world  look  to  us  as  the  strongest  defender  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace;  we  cannot  walk 
away  from  responsibilities  without  paying  a 
moral  and  political  price. 

I  prefer  to  look  at  it  positively:  After  aU 
the  experience  of  the  last  15  years,  nothing 
would  give  more  reassurance  and  hope  to  all 
our  friends  in  the  world  than  to  see  the 
President  and  Congress  working  in  harmo- 
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ny,  tmlted  behind  a  strong  and  purposeful 
national  policy.  This  Is  our  opportunity 
now.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  it  slip  away.* 


TREASURY  RESPONDS  TO  CRBR 
ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  PLAN 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
congressional  reviews  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  alternative  financ- 
ing plan  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  have  been  offered  or  are  in 
progress.  Of  particular  concern  to  sev- 
eral Members  has  been  the  allegation 
by  the  project  opponents  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  financing  plan  gives  un- 
precedented tax  advantages  to  private 
investors  and  lenders  that  would 
appear  as  a  financial  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  wish  to  provide  for  the 
Record  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shelby  Brewer, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Energy  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
from  Mr.  John  Chapoton,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  that  effectively  re- 
futes these  allegations.  Mr.  Chapoton 
responds  to  three  questions  that  relate 
to  tax  policy  matters  in  joint  Govern- 
ment/industry ventures.  The  Treasury 
concludes  that  there  could  be  no  fi- 
nancial loss  to  the  Government  in- 
curred from  the  alternative  plan. 
Indeed,  with  the  private  sector  selling 
the  Clinch  River  power  at  market 
rates,  the  Treasury  concludes  that 
"there  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  14,  1983. 
Hon.  Shelby  T.  Brewer. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear  Energy,  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brewer:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  asking  the  Treasury  Department's 
analysis  of  the  revenue  impact  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project.  Your  letter 
presents  three  technical  questions,  which  I 
will  answer  directly. 

(1)  Q.  In  respect  to  the  tax  policy  consid- 
erations Involved  In  H.R.  3110,  is  there  a  dif- 
ference between  cases  (a)  where  the  govern- 
ment uses  the  output  of  the  property  and 
(b)  where,  as  here,  the  output  is  sold  into 
the  private  market? 

A.  Yes,  because  H.R.  3110,  the  Pickle  BlU, 
deals  with  assets  used  by  governments,  and 
the  use  of  services  by  governments.  By  con- 
trast, the  power  generating  assets  of  the 
Project  would  be  used  for  private  purposes. 
If  the  Kckle  Bill  were  applied  to  this  kind 
of  situation,  consumers  would  either  have  to 
pay  higher  than  market  price  (which  is  un- 
likely) or  the  private  investors  would  not 
invest  as  much  and  the  government  would 
have  to  stand  the  difference. 

(2)  Q.  Assuming  operating  costs  are  equal 
and  electric  output  and  prices  the  same.  Is 
there  any  net  loss  to  the  government  from 
moving  ownership  of  a  part  of  the  project 
from  the  government  sector  into  the  private 
sector,  as  described? 
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Sincfrely 

John  E.  Chapoton, 
ji^siitant  Secretary  (Tax  PolicyJ.* 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE 
^DERAL  BUDGET 


HO^I.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IH  Tni  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fedei-al  )udget  has  become  so  steeped 
in  econo  nic  jargon  that  it  has  become 
unintelli  nble  to  all  but  a  few  experts. 
The  bud  jet  is  WTitten  in  a  mind-numb- 
ing, bur  ;aucratic  language  that  con- 
ceals raher  than  reveals  where  and 
why  we  are  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  t  is  hardly  a  document  that 
encourai  es  democratic  participation. 


Sckhardt,  former  director  of 
iVashington  School  and  editor 
of  Chani  ;e  magazine,  discusses  the  lan- 
guage o:  the  Federal  budget  and  its 
antidem  >cratic  character  in  a  paper 
she  wro  e  for  a  new  institute  budget 
study,  t  lat  60  member  of  Congress 
have  rec  uested.  The  study  is  part  of  a 
series  f o  llowlng  the  publication  of  the 
stidy  entitled,  "The  Federal 
ind  Social  Reconstruction."  I 
this    essay    to    my    col- 


Celia 
the  IPS 


1978 
Budget 
recommfnd 
leaigues 

The  L  lngdage  of  the  Federal  Budget 
(By  Celia  Eckhardt) 
The  feleral  budget  is  a  central  ethical 
statemen  about  American  society.  It  tells 
what  we  soUectively  believe  is  worth  paying 
for.  suggi  sting  our  values  by  showing  what 
proportion  of  our  federal  monies  we  spend 
for  war.  '  ifhat  for  art.  what  for  health,  and 
so  on.  Since  language  is  our  most  distinc- 
tively human  expression,  the  language  of 
the  budgi  It  ought  itself  to  be  revealing.  And 
when  we  look  carefully  at  that  language  to 
find  out  1  mat  it  can  tell  us  about  our  society 
and  the  way  it  works,  we  discover  indeed 
that  it  poses  a  threat— not  merely  to  our 
need  for  jrace.  but  to  our  essential  human- 
ity. 

It  was  n  1949,  in  his  appendix  to  •■1984." 
that  Gee  rge  Orwell  described  the  language 
of  the  future  as  'Newspeak".  It  was  Orwell's 
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purpose  to  show  how  the  pursuit  of  power 
led  to  the  corruption  of  language,  and  al- 
though the  language  of  our  federal  budget 
is  not  quite  what  he  describes  in  that  chill- 
ing fantasy,  many  of  its  characteristics  have 
been  realized.  Clarity  is  not  a  virtue  to  these 
authors,  nor  precision  of  meaning,  nor  the 
evocation  of  historical  context.  "The  inten- 
tion." Orwell  wrote  of  Newspeak.  "was  to 
make  speech,  and  especially  speech  on  any 
subject  not  ideologically  neutral,  as  nearly 
as  possible  independent  of  consciousness." 

We  must  also  notice,  as  Orwell  did,  the 
abundant  use  of  alphabetical  designations. 
Observing  that  since  the  early  twentieth 
century,  telescoped  words  and  phrases  have 
been  characteristic  of  our  political  language, 
particularly  in  totalitarian  countries.  Orwell 
realized  that  such  abbreviations  narrowed 
and  subtly  altered  the  title  or  phrase's 
meaning,  cutting  out  most  of  the  associa- 
tions we  might  have  had  with  it  and  leaving 
a  reference  with  no  human  resonance.  GNP 
therefore  stands  for  the  accumulated  work 
of  men  and  women.  SBA  refers  to  the 
coming  together  of  people  determined  to 
work  as  nearly  as  they  can  by  and  for  them- 
selves. In  these  instances,  everything 
human  has  been  subtracted  from  the  nearly 
universal  experience  of  work,  leaving  us 
with  no  more  than  a  squiggle  of  letters. 
People  have  been  reduced  to  things.  "Ulti- 
mately." Orwell  wrote,  "it  was  hoped  to 
make  articulate  speech  issue  from  the 
larynx  without  involving  the  higher  brain 
centers  at  all." 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  discourage 
people  from  knowing,  much  less  under- 
standing, what  our  society  at  its  center  is  all 
about.  It  is  to  discourage  them  from  trying 
to  affect  their  world,  because  that  word 
"affect"  is  essentially  related  to  feelings:  in 
one  of  its  forms  it  appears  as  "affection. " 
The  language  of  the  federal  budget  dulls  all 
feelings.  It  obscures  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
product  of  Individual  human  decisions  in- 
herently capable  of  being  changed.  It  is 
wholly  the  product  of  the  modem  bureau- 
cratic state,  and  it  evokes  no  great  modern- 
ist so  much  as  Franz  Kafka,  who  described  a 
world  in  which  doors  open  onto  nothing: 
windows  are  blank;  and  corridors  lead  no- 
where but  to  confusion. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  relatively  recent 
and  has  causes— some  of  them  obvious  and 
some,  obscure.  This  deterioration  of  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  the  federal  budget  is  con- 
cerned, began  sometime  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Since  the  first  budget  message 
in  1921,  the  document  has  changed  from  a 
straightforward  account  of  the  govern- 
ment's finances— a  kind  of  giant  family  ac- 
count book  with  explanations  where  neces- 
sary—into an  intensely  political  statement 
impossible  to  take  at  face  value. 

On  December  5,  1921,  President  Warren 
G.  Harding  signed  the  message  to  accompa- 
ny the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1923.  The  message,  including  a 
chart  of  total  receipts  and  expenditures, 
took  up  about  three-quarters  of  a  page.  Har- 
ding recommended  legislation  releasing 
funds  held  by  the  Navy  Department  that 
would  nearly  cancel  the  $150  million  deficit. 
The  figures  in  the  budget  proper  estimated 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  listed 
items  such  as  streetcar  tickets,  lace  leather, 
the  washing  and  hemming  of  towels  and  the 
removal  of  rubbish.  *  •  • 

It  was  of  course  the  Great  Depression 
that  forced  Americans  to  contemplate  the 
proper  role  of  the  federal  government,  ard 
the  relationship  between  money  and  wealtn. 
•  ••  In  his  1936  budget  message,  Roosevelt 
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gave  two  reasons  for  changing  the  docu- 
ment's form,  one  of  them  being  that  he 
wanted  to  "improve  the  usefulness  of  docu- 
ment from  the  citizen's  standpoint."  Apart 
from  the  occasional  phrase  that  revealed 
the  flair  of  the  man,  the  language  remained 
the  same  as  it  had  been  for  twenty  years.  It 
was  language  that  intended  to  be  clear  and 
asked  to  be  understood.  Roosevelt  ended  by 
stating  his  three  major  objectives:  "(1)  The 
normal  functions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  be  carried  on  with  economy 
and  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  (2)  the 
broad  obligation  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  proper  efforts  to  prevent  destitution  can 
be  maintained  under  more  practical  meth- 
ods than  we  are  using  at  present,  and  (3)  the 
excellent  credit  of  the  Government  will  be 
maintained  for  the  common  good." 

When  he  submitted  his  budget  for  1939. 
Roosevelt  took  the  occasion  to  give  the 
nation  a  gracious,  if  brief,  lecture  on  the 
budget  process,  which  he  prefaced  by 
saying,  "In  simple  fairness  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  and  the  public  will  bear  in 
mind  certain  fundamentals  relating  to  the 
maiung  of  the  National  Budget."  He  went 
on  to  explain  how  far  in  advance  the  esti- 
mates had  to  be  made,  and  to  insist  that  the 
government's  experts  'are  at  least  of  equal 
competence  with  the  experts  of  the  largest 
banks  and  industrial  corporations  of  the 
United  States."  He  invited  people  to  make 
sense  of  the  document,  though  he  pointed 
to  a  process  experts  necessarily  managed. 
His  message  was  only  fifteen  pages  long, 
and  the  document  as  a  whole  well  under 
1,000. 

After  the  war  the  language  of  the  budget 
became  increasingly  convoluted  and  politi- 
cally charged,  and  its  length  grew  apace.  By 
1954  the  president's  message  was  fifty-five 
pages,  and  the  budget  document  had  an  ap- 
pendix separately  printed  that  was  492 
pages.  By  1960  the  president's  message  had 
grown  to  seventy-eight  pages,  and  by  1968 
the  appendix  ended  on  page  1.316.  In  the  in- 
troduction to  the  appendix  of  1954,  three 
terms  were  briefly  defined.  By  1975  we  were 
offered  a  separate,  eleven-page  pamphlet 
defining  seventy-five  different  terms.  By 
1975,  too,  the  single  document  of  the  Roose- 
velt era  had  grown  to  four  separate  books, 
one  of  them  featuring  seventeen  special 
analyses  of  matters  such  as  research  and  de- 
velopment, federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments,  and  environmental  protection. 
Roosevelt's  hope  of  making  the  budget 
useful  "from  the  citizen's  standpoint"  had 
become  a  casualty  of  history. 

The  obvious  explanation  for  the  docu- 
ment's growing  like  Alice  after  she  had 
drunk  from  the  second  bottle  is  that  the 
federal  government  has  taken  an  increasing- 
ly larger  role  in  the  nation's  affairs.  In  1930 
federal  spending  accounted  for  only  three 
percent  of  the  national  income.  The  project- 
ed figures  for  1982  are  a  record  twenty-four 
percent. 

The  obvious  explanation  for  the  arcane 
nature  of  the  budget  language  is  that  we 
have  given  ourselves  over  to  experts.  And 
however  inevitable  this  abdication  of  citi- 
zenship, it  creates  a  situation  that  is  danger- 
ous to  whatever  claims  America  has  to  being 
the  democracy  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
it  was.  I  would  suggest,  further,  that  the  ob- 
juscations  have  yet  another  source,  which 
lies  in  the  failure  of  our  political  system  to 
decide  on  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  define  more  clearly  the  rela- 
tionship between  money  and  wealth. 


In  1944,  in  his  armual  message  to  Con- 
gress, Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  a  new 
Economic  Bill  of  Rights  that  included  the 
"right  to  a  useful  t«id  remunerative  job  in 
the  industries  or  shops  or  farms  or  mines  of 
the  Nation."  The  full  employment  bill  of 
1945  declared  accordingly  that  all  Ameri- 
cans "able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have 
the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular, 
and  full-time  employment."  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  an  impressive  71  to  10.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Senate  had  in  effect  declared  that 
labor  was  wealth  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
errunent  had  an  obligation  to  see  that 
weadth  was  not  wasted.  The  House  saw  mat- 
ters differently,  however,  gutting  important 
parts  of  the  bill  so  that  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  according  to  Louis  Fisher  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  "meant  all 
thir«{s  to  all  people."  It  was  full  of  ambigui- 
ty. It  was  vague.  It  inclined  to  cant. 

The  poUtical  distance  l>etween  two  beliefs 
had  become  so  great  there  was  apparently 
no  reconcUing  them.  On  one  side  were  those 
who  believed  that  the  commonweal  depend- 
ed upon  the  free  enterprise  principle:  we 
must  allow  those  who  can  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  choose  because  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that  they  will  create  a  world  in 
which  everyone  else  has  an  appropriate, 
albeit  sometimes  a  difficult  place.  On  the 
other  side  were  those  who  believed  that 
human  societies  are  human  constructions— 
not  the  arbitrary  result  of  abstract  'laws  of 
the  marketplace"  or  'supply  and  demand"— 
and  that  the  whole  is  responsible  for  the 
parts.'  •  • 

In  1946.  the  very  year  that  the  American 
Congress  passed  an  employment  act  that 
men  and  women  could  interpret  as  they 
chose.  George  Orwell  was  writing,  "In  our 
time,  political  speech  and  WTitings  are  large 
the  defense  of  the  indefensible  .  .  .  political 
language  has  to  consist  largely  of  euphe- 
mism, question-begging  and  sheer  cloudy 
vagueness."  The  inflation  of  language. 
OrweU  thought  became  itself  a  kind  of  eu- 
phemism. "The  great  enemy  of  clear  lan- 
guage is  insincerity."  he  wrote.  "When  there 
is  a  gap  between  one's  real  and  one's  de- 
clared aims,  one  turns  as  it  were  instinctive- 
ly to  long  words  and  exhausted  idioms,  like 
a  cuttlefish  squirting  out  ink. 

There  are  of  course  less  theoretical  and  no 
doubt  more  germane  ways  of  looking  at  the 
problem  of  speaking  clearly  on  the  subject 
of  wealth.  In  the  early  1960s,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  national  affluence,  respon- 
sible men  estimated  the  numbers  of  the 
poor  in  America  at  between  thirty-two  and 
fifty  milhon  people,  or  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Michael  Harrington,  the  wealthi- 
est twenty  percent  of  American  families  gar- 
nered forty-five  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
total  family  income.  Such  figures  suggest 
that  the  language  of  free  enterprise,  howev- 
er respectable  its  Enlightenment  origins, 
had  been  used  by  those  with  financial  and 
therefore  cultural  power  to  hold  a  dramati- 
cally disproportionate  share  of  the  national 
resources.  Whether  they  had  used  it  cyni- 
cally or  iimocently  is  irrelevant,  the  lan- 
guage of  raw  power,  like  that  of  greed, 
makes  most  of  us  uncomfortable,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  take  refuge  in  philosophies  that 
minimize  human  agency. 

Another  of  the  political  realities  that  en- 
couraged the  postwar  double-speak  was  the 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Harry  Truman  put  it  in  his 
message  accompanying  the  1954  budget,  "In 
areas  outside  of  Europe  there   are  many 
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friendly  nations,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  earth's  population  and  much  of  its  ma- 
terial wealth,  which  are  struggling  against 
conditions  that  threaten  their  continued  ex- 
istence as  free  nations."  Truman  and  his 
successors  preferred  to  use  the  language  of 
freedom  to  build  intransigence  against  "the 
threat  of  commimist  imperialism."  rather 
than  to  talk  about  the  material  wealth  to 
which  Americans  were  determined  to  retain 
access,  no  matter  whether  the  foreign  coun- 
try  that   contained   it   were   a   despotism. 
"Free"  came  to  be  used  selectively:  it  re- 
ferred for  the  most  part  to  countries  that 
did  not  call  themselves  communist  and  that 
maintained    friendly    relations    with    the 
United  States.  Truman  talked  of  our  vital 
contributions  to  the  strength  of  the  free 
world   without   reference   to   the   political 
character  of  our  foreign  allies:  witness  his 
satisfaction  in  our  help  to  the  colonialist 
French  "and  the  Associated  States  of  Viet 
Nam,   Laos,   and  Cambodia  in  their  fight 
against  a  powerful,  communist-led  revolt." 
The  tenuousness  of  such  claims  began  to  re- 
quire an  unprecedented  effort  at  persuasion. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  presi- 
dential preface,  Dwight  Elsenhower's  mes- 
sage tnmipeting  the  1960  budget  was  overt 
salesmanship.  On  the  first  page  he  listed  its 
virtues  in  one-through-five  fasliion:  it  was 
balanced;  it  was  responsible;  it  was  confi- 
dent; it  was  positive;  it  was  attainable.  The 
avuncular  Eisenhower  style  turned  out  to  be 
for  the  most  part  boilerplate:  the  nation 
would    'move  forward  strongly  and  confi- 
dently"; we  had  to    'help  friendly  nations 
foster  their  development";  we  had  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  and  stability."  He 
talked  of  the  'mutual  security  program"  de- 
signed "to  meet  the  Communist  threat  and 
to  help  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
people  in  less  developed  nations."  By  now 
we  are  so  inured  to  this  kind  of  language 
that  it  may  be  hard  to  realize  how  recent  is 
its  vintage.  As  Orwell  suggested,  there  has 
been  a  gap  between  our  real  and  our  del- 
cared  aims,  and  the  result  has  been  an  ex- 
hausted idiom. 

Palling  easily  into  his  predecessors'  "de- 
fense of  freedom  against  aggression"  and 
the  "search  for  international  peace  and  co- 
operation," Lyndon  Johnson"s  budget  mes- 
sages were  even  more  deeply  mired  in  self- 
aggrandizement  and  double-speak.  In  Janu- 
ary 1967,  he  referred  to  $5.8  billion  for  Viet- 
nam and  other  national  defense  outlays 
(emphasis  mine).  He  declared  that  the 
■'aims  of  our  society"  would  be  jeopardized 
by  levying  new  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war,  a 
refusal  now  generally  credited  with  begin- 
ning today's  dangerous  levels  of  inflation. 
Putting  on  the  hard  sell  for  which  he  had 
become  notorious,  he  bragged  of  cutting 
"waste  and  nonessentials"  and  of  scorning 
the  "soft,  easy  answers  to  critical  prob- 
lems." 

Richard  Nixon,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
authorizing  wiretaps  of  people  in  the  White 
House  and  throughout  the  country,  wrote  in 
his  1975  budget  message  of  "private  citizens 
endowed  with  civil  liberties  that  are  secure 
from  governmental  encroachment.""  and  of 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
American  society.  The  absence  of  sincerity, 
as  Orwell  taught  us  to  see,  fathered  the  fa- 
miliar succession  of  mindless  phrases:  "vig- 
orous leadership,"'  "flexible  response,"  "ef- 
fective performance,'"  "unnecessary  restric- 
tions." We  were  to  restore  a  proper  balance 
of  individual  and  governmental  power.  We 
were  to  revitalize  individual  initiative.  And 
so  on. 

The  fuzziness  in  Jimmy  Carter's  language 
came  additionaUy  from  the  fact  that  he  and 
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the  people  he  brought  to  the  White  House 
seemed  unable  to  decide  on  priorities.  "The 
Federal  Government,'"  he  said  in  his  mes- 
sage accompanying  the  1979  budget,  "has  an 
obligation  to  nurture  and  protect  our  envi- 
ronment." In  the  next  paragraph,  he  wrote 
"The  Federal  Government  must  lead  the 
way  in  investing  in  the  Nation's  technologi- 
cal future."  A  little  further,  he  said  'Public 
needs  are  critically  important;  but  private 
needs  are  equally  valid  .  .  ."'  Therefore  he 
and  those  who  wrote  for  him  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  rhetoric  to  putting  mat- 
ters off.  The  Energy  Department,  for  exam- 
ple, enjoyed  "a  high-priority  commitment  to 
the  completion  of  a  thorough  analysis."'  He 
wrote  of  establishing  commissions  and  eval- 
uating the  current  and  future  problems  of 
whatever  issue  was  at  hand.  Next  year,  he 
said,  he  would  submit  legislation  about  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Meanwhile,  Amer- 
ica would  be  protected  against  foreign  ag- 
gression and  a  favorable  military  balance 
would  be  presen-ed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  is  the  most 
recent  of  an  established,  if  brief,  tradition 
of  documents  constructed  with  dead  prose, 
cliche,  jargon,  and  euphemism.  The  peculiar 
barbarity  of  Reaganspeak  slips  easily  into  a 
context  of  language  already  stripped  of 
most  of  its  humanity  and  clarity.  Reagan, 
however,  is  self-congratulatory  and  polemi- 
cal to  a  degree  unprecedented.  Introducing 
the  1983  budget,  he  begins,  "One  year  ago, 
in  my  first  address  to  the  country,  I  went 
before  the  American  people  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  our  economy.  It  was  not  a 
happy  occasion.""  Those  who  oppose  him 
seek  instant  relief  and  panaceas.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  refuses  to  promise  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  miracle,  but  does  promise  them 
progress.  Proposing  that  we  "clean  up  this 
mess.'"  he  titles  the  second  section  of  his 
message  "A  Year  of  Historic  Achievement" 
and  the  third  "No  Time  to  Retreat."  He 
concludes,  "We  must,  in  the  end,  roll  up  our 
sleeves,  face  our  responsibilities  squarely, 
and  persevere  at  the  unending  task  of  set- 
ting, and  keeping,  the  Nation"s  affairs  in 
order."  A  triumph  of  banality,  this  is  a  lan- 
guage for  those  who  have  no  historical 
memory  and  who  refuse  either  to  think  or 
to  feel.  It  is  a  triumph  of  image-making. 

When  Reagan  wrote  his  preface  to  the 
budget,  just  under  ten  million  men  and 
women  in  the  richest  nation  the  world  had 
ever  seen  needed  to  work  and  could  not  find 
jobs.  For  a  government  enjoined  by  its  Con- 
stitution to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 
justifying  that  fact  requires  convolutions  of 
thought  and  language  of  no  meager  order. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  French  monarch  to  say 
"Apres  moi.  le  deluge."  and  prove  himself 
right.  It  is  quite  another  for  a  nation  that 
declares  itself  to  be  of.  by.  and  for  the 
people  to  claim  unalterable  laws  of  econom- 
ic behavior  as  a  reason  to  look  on  while 
large  numbers  of  people  lack  the  means  to 
sustain  life  decently. 

But  even  in  the  more  technical  part  of  the 
federal  budget.  Reagan's  scriptwriters  are 
abstract  and  ideological:  "Excessive  inter- 
vention in  the  economy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment."" they  say.  has  "resulted  in  major 
disruptions  and  imbalances  and  a  virtual 
end  to  economic  growth."  Nothing  in  Rea- 
gan's budget  message  indicates  that  he 
knows  the  human  cost  of  the  program  he 
says  will  eventually  benefit  all  Americans, 
or  that  he  understands  or  regrets  who  will 
pay  it.  He  makes  no  reference  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  uses  the  term  "jobless"  only  once. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  wanted  to  "prevent 
destitution"'  and  use  government  resources 
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"for  the  (XKunon  good,"  and  he  clearly  un- 
derstood tlie  difference  between  wealth  and 
money.  Ret«an's  four  stated  purposes  refer 
to  things  father  than  to  people.  For  him. 
money  appu^ntly  Is  wealth.  His  goals  are  to 
reduce  federal  spending  and  federal  regula- 
tions, to  re  luce  personal  and  business  taxes. 
and  to  support  "a  moderate  and  steady 
monetary  policy."  He  says,  'The  correction 
of  prevloua  fiscal  and  monetary  excesses  has 
come  too  late  to  avert  an  unwelcome,  pain- 
ful, albeit  temporary  busiiieM  slump  (em- 
phasis mine)." 

Brave  art  the  critics  who  force  themselves 
to  endure  and  Interpret  this  language  be- 
cause they  know  that  American  abundance 
can  be  us«d  to  nourish  rather  than  divide 
our  people,  and  to  help  rather  than  cripple 
our  neighbors.  But  the  enemy  of  those  who 
deal  with  such  langtiage  Is  a  more  insidious 
enemy  thap  the  bad  man  In  the  westerns.  It 
threatens  ^lem  because  it  makes  them  use 
its  dehum4nizlng  tools.  Joseph  Conrad  said: 
Into  the  destructive  element  Immerse  your- 
self. The  struggle  to  maintain  one's  human- 
ity In  this  element  is  an  essentially  modem 
struggle,  and  one  that  is  central  to  the  sxu-- 
vlvtal  of  democracy.  Language  out  of  touch 
with  hope  and  human  experience  masks  the 
choice  we  have  to  live  more  Just  and  more 
generous  lives.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CIVIL  1  RIGHTS:  THE  FIRST 
THOUSAND  DAYS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  HASSACHUSETTS 
I  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSEirTATIVES 

sday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  wteeks  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  public  debate  and  comment  fo- 
cxised  onfthe  record  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnistrataon  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
In  the  September  24.  1983.  issue  of 
America,  I  our  former  colleague,  Robert 
Drinan.  fe.J..  accurately  describes  the 
stagnation  of  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting ciMTil  rights  laws  that  has  been 
imposed  by  this  administration  and  ex- 
poses the  deficient  legal  underpin- 
nings of  its  policies  in  this  area. 

I  comnjend  to  aD  my  colleagues  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  removing 
institutional  barriers  to  equal  opportu- 
nity, a  goal  this  body  sought  to  ad- 
vance through  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  who  have  witnessed  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  powerless,  this 
thoughtjully  articulated  piece  by 
Father 

The  article  follows: 
Thk  ABminsTRATioii  AifB  Crvn.  Rights:  The 
[  PtHST  Thodsahd  Days 
(By  Robert  P.  Drinan) 

A  counterrevolution  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  haa  been  launched  in  the  34  months 
of  the  R^«an  Administration.  For  the  first 
time  the  bipartisan  consensus  that  has  ex- 
isted in  cfvU  righte  since  at  least  the  Eisen- 
hower Adinlnistration  has  been  fragmented. 

This  development  was  not  unpredictable 


since  Mr.  Reagan  has  always  been  opposed 
to  the  goi  emment  and  the  law  establishing 
and  enf or  ;ing  goals  of  equal  opportunity.  In 
1964  he  o  jposed  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Civil  Rights  law;  only  6  RepubUcan 
Senators  and  34  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  agreed  with  that  position.  Mr. 
Reagan,  moreover,  also  opposed  the  fair 
housing  bill  proposed  in  1966  In  California. 
In  1980  he  Insisted  that  the  Republican 
platform  adopted  in  Detroit  disapprove  of 
busing  for  the  purposes  of  racial  Integration 
and  ban  quotas  designed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  minorities  In  schools  or  business- 
es. 

The  whole  world  is  watching  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  the  long  held  consensus  on 
civil  rights  can  be  harmed.  The  Economist, 
a  conservative  British  weekly  that  supports 
the  President,  noted  as  early  as  September 
1981  that  the  Reagan  Administration  was 
seekmg  to  alter  something  fundamental  in 
civil  rights.  The  Economist  predicted  that 
the  results  would  have  inunense  repercus- 
sions all  around  the  world  since  many  na- 
tions have  written  into  their  own  law  the 
civU  rights  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
the  1960's. 

The  moral  dimensions  are,  of  course,  obvi- 
ous. The  Second  Vatican  Council  In  its  pas- 
toral on  "The  Church  in  the  Modem 
World"  has  these  striking  words:  "With  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
person,  every  type  of  discrimination,  wheth- 
er social  or  cultural,  whether  based  on  sex, 
race,  color,  social  condition,  language  or  reli- 
gion, is  to  i>e  overcome  and  eradicated  as 
contrary  to  CJod's  Intent."  This  section  Is 
clearly  an  endorsement  of  legislation  since 
it  refers  to  an  issue  of  public  morality  and 
calls  for  the  "eradication"  of  any  form  of 
discrimination. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  the  precise  prem- 
ises on  civil  rights  on  which  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration operates.  In  reaction  to  the  ve- 
hement and  almost  dally  criticism  of  the  165 
public  Interest  groups  that  make  up  the 
Leadership  Conference,  spokesmen  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  have  retreated  from 
their  position  and  altered  their  premises. 
But  the  core  position  of  the  Reagan  Justice 
Department  appears  to  be  an  insistence  that 
a  specific  intent  to  discriminate  be  demon- 
strated before  relief  Is  granted  and  that 
nothing  may  be  ordered  or  even  permitted 
by  the  law  which  by  affirmative  action 
takes  benefits  away  from  members  of  the 
majority.  These  two  positions  are  at  odds 
with  the  statutory  and  decisional  law  that 
has  developed  over  the  past  generation.  But 
the  assistant  attomey  general  for  civil 
rights.  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  Justifies 
them  by  referring  to  the  1980  Republican 
platform.  Civil  rights  activists  are  surprised 
and  saddened  by  such  a  Justification,  since 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  was  an  issue 
above  politics  and  one  that  derived  from  the 
post-Civil  War  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  Implemented  these 
guarantees. 

No  one  denies  that  there  are  difficult 
questions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  affirma- 
tive action  can  be  employed  without  bring- 
ing about  reverse  discrimination.  But  the 
Reagan  Justice  Department  is  opposed  even 
to  voluntary  agreements  by  which  minority 
workers  can  te  griven  a  certain  preference 
for  the  duration  of  a  specific  period  of  time. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  approved  in  1979 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-to-2  deci- 
sion, United  Steelworkers  v.  Weber.  Brian 
Weber,  a  white  worker,  claimed  that  he  was 
discriminated  against  by  a  plan  collectively 
bargained  for  by  his  union  and  his  employer 
that  reserved  for  black  employees  50  per- 
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cent  of  the  openings  in  a  craft  training  pro- 
gram until  the  percentage  of  black  craft 
workers  in  the  plant  was  commensurate 
with  the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the  local 
labor  force.  The  court  held  that  this  volun- 
tary approach  did  not  violate  Title  7  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  dissent  of  Jus- 
tice WUliam  Rehnqulst  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  argued  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  forbid  all  voluntary  race-conscious 
affirmative  action.  It  is  that  dissent  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  now  made  into  its 
official  and  vigorously  defended  position. 
The  Justice  Department  is  now  seeking  to 
Impose  that  point  of  view  in  a  New  Orleans 
case  where  the  lower  court  had  approved  a 
voluntary  race-conscious  arrangement  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  minorities  In  the 
police  force. 

The  doctrinaire  condemnation  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  of  all  color-conscio»is  dis- 
tinctions in  employment  has  caused  exten- 
sive confusion  among  employers,  govern- 
ment officials  and  labor  leaders,  all  of  whom 
desire  to  redress  racial  Imbalance  by  reme- 
dies that  provide  not  rigid  quotas  but  attain- 
able goals  and  targets.  In  many  industries 
programs  agreed  to  in  good  faith  to  utilize 
race-conscious  affirmative  action  have  now 
been  abandoned  or  put  on  hold. 

If  the  Justice  Department  is  convinced 
that  all  affirmative  action  plans  based  on 
race-conscious  considerations  are  wrong  it 
could,  of  course,  ask  the  Congress  to  make 
that  clear.  It  has  not  attempted  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to  re- 
verse the  findings  of  the  Weber  decision  or 
condemn  the  vast  array  of  legal  and  admin- 
istrative techniques  designed  to  redress  mas- 
sive discrimination  in  the  past.  Indeed  Con- 
gress would  have  to  condemn  years  of  work 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (E.E.O.C.)  and  other  Federal 
agencies  that  have  carefully  worked  out 
plans  to  alter  the  colorblind  attitudes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  denial  to  minorities  of 
their  right  to  promotion  and  seniority.  Con- 
gress is  not  likely,  in  other  words,  to  set 
aside  the  positive  and  very  successful  tech- 
niques discovered  by  Federal  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  those  monumen- 
tal civil  rights  laws  overwhelmingly  enacted 
by  the  Congress  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  For 
Congress  knows  that  the  existence  of  perva- 
sive discrimination  based  on  race  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  sophisticated  techniques  of 
recognizing  race  for  benign  purposes  and 
using  color-consciousness  to  rectify  patterns 
of  discrimination  in  the  past. 

Despite  this  fact  the  Justice  Department 
continues  to  deny  or  to  restrict  the  applica- 
bility of  affirmative  action  to  housing,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  other  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  long 
maintained  a  vigorous  program  to  bring 
about  desegregation. 

Why  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the 
Justice  Department  continue  to  be  adamant 
in  pressing  for  a  position  not  authorized  by 
Congress  or  the  courts  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Some  extreme  conservatives  who  have 
access  to  decision  makers  in  the  Administra- 
tion no  doubt  want  to  resist  or  reverse 
racial  gains.  The  intense  pressure  on  the 
Administration  to  stop  busing,  furthermore, 
has  apparently  prompted  the  Administra- 
tion to  develop  legal  principles  for  that  area 
which  logically  they  have  to  extend  to  other 
situations.  The  commitment,  moreover,  of 
continued  opposition  to  the  Ek]ual  Rights 
Amendment  may  require  in  the  mind  of  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  aU  sex-con- 
scious and  race-conscious  distinctions  be  dis- 
owned. But  whatever  the  cause  for  the  re- 
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versal  by  the  Reagan  Administration  of  con- 
victions previously  held  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  the  results  as  seen  by  the  civil  rights 
community  have  been  catastrophic. 

The  negative  attitude  of  the  Administra- 
tion toward  curbing  discrimination  In  ho»is- 
Ing  typifies  the  reluctance  to  use  the  law  to 
bring    about    equality    of   opportunity.    In 
1980,  the  House  passed  a  bill  tightening  up 
the   porous    1968   Fair   Housing   bill.   The 
measure  faUed  in  the  Senate.  Civil  rights  ac- 
tivists thought  that  Samuel  Pierce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  only  black  person  in  the  Cabinet, 
might  take  advantage  of  the  extensive  work 
already  done  on  the  Fair  Housing  bill  tuid 
move  a  bill  banning  bias  In  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing.  But  it  was  not  until  mid- 1983 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  finally  sent 
a  fair  housing  measure  to  Congress.  It  was. 
however,  a  bill  that  was  too  weak  to  gain 
the  support  of  even  the  Republicans  who 
had  endorsed  a  stronger  measure  sponsored 
by  the  Leadership  Conference  and  filed  by 
Senator  Charles  Mathlas  (R.,  Md.).  That 
means.  In  effect,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
fair  housing  bill  will  pass  the  98th  Congress. 
There  are  comparable  developments  on 
other  issues.  The  White  House  withheld  its 
endorsement  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  until 
it  was  obvious  that  it  was  going  to  clear  the 
Senate.  The  Administration  has  fUed  a  brief 
in  the  Supreme  Court  reversing  prior  policy 
and  declaring  that  Title  9  of  the  1972  Edu- 
cation Act  that  bans  sex  bias  applies  only  to 
those  programs  specifically  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Grove  City  College  In 
Pennsylvania  claimed  freedom  from  Federal 
regulations  because  it  receives  no  Govern- 
ment money  except  the  Federal  aid  which 
its  students  receive.  To  the  astonishment  of 
Senator  Robert  Dole  (R..  Kan.)  and  many 
others,   the   Solicitor   General   has   agreed 
with  Grove  City  CoUege.  If  he  prevails,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  ban  on  sex  discrimi- 
nation will  apply  to  only  4  percent  of  the 
$13  billion  which  goes  annually  to  higher 
education.  Again  the  Administration  could 
easily  ask  the  Congress  to  clarify  its  Intent 
if,  as  is  claimed,  the  Intent  of  Congress  is 
ambiguous.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Bob  Jones 
University,  the  Administration  argues  for  a 
narrow  view  of  civil  rights  without  asking 
the  Congress  to  broaden  the  scope  and  cov- 
erage of  the  law  in  question.  The  results  is 
that  Inevitably  the  Administration  appears 
to  be  taking  the  side  of  those  who  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  broaden 
the    opportunities    for    minorities    or    for 
women. 

In  one  instance,  however,  the  Justice  L>e- 
partment  has  elected  to  endorse  an  expan- 
sive view  of  a  Federal  law.  Elizabeth  Hlshon 
spent  seven  years  as  an  attomey  in  the  At- 
lanta firm  of  King  and  Spalding,  the  former 
firm  of  Griffin  Bell.  Attomey  General  in 
the  Carter  Administration.  Mrs.  Hishon  was 
not  granted  partnership  in  the  firm  and  will 
argue  her  case  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  near  future.  Her  former 
firm  will  argue  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
reaches  corporations  but  not  partnerships 
which,  it  is  claimed,  are  by  nature  private, 
almost  familial.  The  Justice  Department 
has  agreed  with  Mrs.  Hishon.  for  reasons 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  its  approach 
in  comparable  matters. 

The  titanic  and  unprecedented  struggles 
going  on  between  the  civil  rights  communi- 
ty, as  represented  by  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference, and  the  Administration  have  been 
obscured  by  the  battles  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  This  tiny  agency  with  a  budget  of 
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$13  million  has  done  its  duty  and  denounced 
the  deviations  from  accepted  and  soumd  civil 
rights  practice  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. The  Wlilte  House  was  so  incensed  that 
for  the  first  time  In  history  a  President  has 
removed  three  of  the  commissioners  and 
named  their  replacements.  The  legal  and 
political  impasse  that  has  resulted  has 
tended  to  take  the  focus  off  the  central 
questions  of  policy  differences  between  the 
Administration  and  the  civil  rights  activists. 
The  damage  being  done  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  can  be  documented  by 
ever  more  abundant  evidence.  Here  are  Just 
a  few  instances: 

1.  In  every  year  prior  to  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration between  20  and  32  actions  were 
brought  by  the  Justice  Deptirtment  to  en- 
force the  Federal  Fair  Housing  laws.  As  of 
April  1983.  only  5  cases  had  been  filed  under 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

2.  The  White  House  has  cut  the  staff  at 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  Programs  by  50  per- 
cent. 

3.  According  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "civil  rights  enforcement  has  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill." 

4.  The  Justice  Department  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  support  the  use  of  busing  as  a 
desegregation  tool  in  any  context.  It  has 
also  advocated  that  Federal  courts  be  de- 
prived of  their  power  to  employ  busing  as  a 
remedial  device. 

5.  In  fiscal  year  1982  over  $196  million 
went  to  programs  for  school  desegregation 
efforts  and  for  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act.  The  Administration  desires  to 
spend  only  $6.7  million  on  these  programs 
In  1984. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  civil  rights  and 
that  of  the  Leadership  Conference  may 
become  difficult  to  discern  in  the  months 
prior  to  the  1984  election.  The  Administra- 
tion continues  to  claim  that  it  is  enforcing 
civil  rights  vigorously.  The  Attomey  Gener- 
al William  French  Smith  recently  blamed 
the  constant  criticism  of  the  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  civil  rights  as  "Irresponsi- 
ble journalism."  He  asserted  that  "some  of 
these  critics  desire  to  create  hostility  among 
minority  Americans.  The  motivation  can 
only  be  political." 

The  critics  of  the  Administration  will  un- 
doubtedly indulge  in  rhetoric  of  their  own. 
They  will  tend  to  link  charges  of  bias 
against  blacks  and  women  with  criticism  of 
the  cutbacks  in  social  programs  for  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped.  Careful  and  thought- 
ful evaluations  of  the  legal  and  moral  differ- 
ences between  the  Administration  and  the 
advocates  of  civil  rights  are  not  likely  to  be 
numerous  In  the  popular  press. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration represents  and  may  tend  to  exploit 
a  deep  feeling  among  many  white  Ameri- 
cans that  they  are  in  fact  being  denied  op- 
portunities in  order  that  blacks  can  get 
ahead.  This  feeling  may  be  largely  unjusti- 
fied. But  it  exists.  It  centers  particularly  on 
urban  school  systems,  where  the  perception 
\s  often  held  that  court-ordered  integration 
has  led  to  a  decline  in  quality  In  the  educa- 
tion offered. 

The  black  community  finds  this  feeling 
disappointing,  even  bewildering.  They  see  it 
being  used  by  the  Administration  as  a  justi- 
fication for  shsurply  curtailing  programs 
that  have  brought  significant  advances  to 
the  26  million  black  citizens  of  America.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  black  leaders 
feel  abandoned  and  deserted.  They  see  the 
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reverse  in  policy  and  practice  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  they  cry  out  for  help. 
They  have  to  recognize  that  the  approach 
of  the  White  House  to  civil  rights  will  not 
chEuige;  the  Administration  will  continue  to 
be  opposed  to  affirmative  action,  preferen- 
tial hiring  targets,  school  desegration  by 
busing  and  expansive  applications  of  Feder- 
al civil  rights  machinery. 

So  the  black  community  reacts  with  anger 
and  even  rage.  Some  of  those  feelings  ac- 
count no  doubt  for  the  support  which  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  is  receiving  In  some 
quarters  for  his  contemplated  race  for  the 
presidency. 

Longtime  white  civil  rights  activists  are 
also  experiencing  a  uniquely  difficult  time. 
The  fear  exists  that  attitudes  toward  inte- 
gration may  be  p>ermanently  altered  and 
that  even  the  desire  to  bring  about  equality 
of  opportunity  by  law  may  be  sharply  de- 
creased in  the  minds  of  millions.  But  again 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  changing 
the  minds  of  those  In  the  Administration 
who  are  waging  the  counterrevolution 
against  some  of  the  fundamental  policies  of 
the  civil  rights  revolution.  But  whites  as 
well  as  blacks  can  be  consoled  that  about 
$624  million  will  be  spent  next  year  in  the 
major  Federal  programs  established  to  en- 
force civil  rights.  This  sum,  however, 
(slightly  less  in  actual  dollars  than  In  the 
year  before)  cannot  achieve  desirable  re- 
sults if  much  of  it  is  being  spent  to  finance 
changes  and  reversals  rather  than  advances 
and  improvements  in  the  enforcement  of 
civil  rights. 

Blacks,  women  and  the  advocates  of  civil 
rights  are  clearly  planning  to  make  the 
country's  commitment  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity a  central  issue  in  the  1984  campaign. 
The  Administration  will  no  doubt  seek  to 
make  the  changes  it  has  brought  about  in 
civil  rights  policies  and  programs  appear  to 
be  less  radical  than  they  are.  The  Adminis- 
tration may  seek  to  make  its  policies  appear 
to  be  less  harsh  by  accepting  the  idea  of  a 
national  holiday  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  But  the  record  of  the  Administration 
has  now  been  written.  It  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  undo  the  damage  that  has 
been  done.  Those  who  desire  the  "eradica- 
tion" of  prejudice,  as  called  for  by  Vatican 
II,  must  seek  to  be  weU-informed  so  that  in 
the  forthcoming  great  national  debate  they 
can  be  calm  and  articulate  defenders  of  the 
now  challenged  and  threatened  commit- 
ment that  many  years  ago  America  made. 
That  commitment  pledged  the  United 
States  Government  to  use  in  creative  ways 
the  full  force  of  its  civil  and  criminal  law  to 
make  real  equality  available  for  all  Ameri- 
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HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  iixmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  October  22  I  participated  in  a 
debate  at  Lake  Zurich.  111.,  High 
School  with  Valentin  Berezhkov. 
whose  son,  Andrei,  most  recently  at- 
tracted national  attention  by  trying  to 
defect  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  we  shared  the  platform 
at  Lake  Zurich,  Valentin  Berezhkov 
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Washington  Times,  Peter  Deria- 
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reveals  a  side  of  Mr. 

not    routinely   advertised. 
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Soviet  Goverranent.  Deriabin 
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city  and  asked  for  asylum. 
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of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
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interesting  report. 
Washington  Times,  Wednesday. 
Sept.  14.  19831 
Andrh's  Father,  Valentin 
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co^isequence  of  the  escapade  of  his 

the    first   secretary    of   the 

in   Washington.   Valentin 

was  precipitately  recalled  to  the 

'  l^ith  his  son,  Andrei,  and  his  wife. 

left  by  air  on  Aug.  18.  His  dlplo- 

it  was  said,  was  ruined, 
like  your  indulgence  to  say  a  few 
Valentin  Mikhaylovich  Berezh- 
f  ^rmer  colleague. 

described  V.M.  Berezhkov  as  a 
diplomat.  He  is  a  professional. 
As  I  can  testify  from  personal 
Berezhkov  is  a  veteran  spymas- 
has  spent  over  40  years  in  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 
DiplorAat"  is  hardly  the  word  for  this  67- 
year-old  t  iger  of  the  KGB.  protege  of  Stalin. 
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Molotov,  Berla  and  Dekanozov.  His  tasks  in 
Washington  were  sophisticated  tasks  for  the 
KGB.  not  for  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  has  plenty  of  young  first  sec- 
retaries available. 

When  Soviet  Embassy  strongmen  paraded 
their  captive  16-year-old  Andrei  in  front  of 
American  television  cameras,  they  offered  a 
hint  of  the  staged  trials  of  past  decades  and 
a  chilling  reminder  that  fear  ai.d  lies  still 
govern  the  land  the  Soviets  rule. 

I  never  knew  Berezhkov  personally,  al- 
though we  met  without  being  introduced,  in 
the  KGB  in  which  we  both  served.  (Its  earli- 
er designations,  in  our  time,  were  NKVD, 
MGB  and  MVD).  He  worked  mostly  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  headquarters  on  Dzerz- 
hinsky  Square. 

But  while  managing  KGB  secret  work  in 
Gf  rmany,  I  not  orUy  studied  files  on  his  ac- 
tiv^tles— and  worked  under  his  old  colleague 
there,  KGB  Gen.  Aleksandr  M.  Korotkov— 
but  I  have  also  read  Soviet  books,  never 
translated  in  the  West,  which  describe  high- 
lights of  Berezhkov's  career.  This  old  secret 
agent  "wears  a  long  tail, "  as  they  say. 

For  example,  he  helped  Stalin  help  Hitler. 
As  a  ■technical  engineer"  in  the  Soviet 
trade  mission  in  Berlin,  he  helped  negotiate 
the  trade  treaty  signed  on  Feb.  11,  1940, 
which  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  circum- 
vent the  British  blockade. 

Stalin  thus  assured  Hitler  the  essential 
supplies  for  Nazi  conquest  of  Prance,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  He 
sent  vast  quantities  of  oil  from  Baku,  iron 
and  chrome  ores,  phosphate,  grain  from  the 
Ukraine— and  safe  psissage  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  of  rubber  from  the  Par 
East. 

At  the  same  time,  Berezhkov  was  spying— 
using  his  good  command  of  German  In 
secret  meetings  with  spies  in  Polajid,  Bel- 
glum  and  Holland  during  travels  in  1940  "on 
trade  matters"  (as  his  autobiography  puts 
it>.  And  in  Germany  he  was  in  contact  with 
members  of  the  network  later  to  become 
famous  as  "The  Red  Orchestra." 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  Berezhkov  was  called 
back  from  Berlin  to  change  his  cover  from 
foreign  trade  to  diplomacy  and  to  join  For- 
eign Minister  Molotov  and  some  of  Stalin's 
top  spies— Deputy  State  Security  Chief  Vse- 
volod  Merkulov  and  former  head  of  the  for- 
eign operations  directorate,  Vladimir  De- 
kanozov— in  a  mission  to  Berlin  to  exploit 
Stalin's  relations  with  Hitler  and  pave  the 
way  for  bloody  deportations  from  Poland, 
Bessarabia  and  the  Baltic  state. 

Dekanozov  stayed  on  in  Berlin  as  Stalin's 
ambassador  to  Hitler,  with  Berezhkov  as  his 
•first  secretary." 

Berezhkov  was  still  spying,  of  course.  He 
claims  in  his  memoirs  that  he  even  used  his 
social  contacts  with  Americans  to  meet 
useful  German  military  men.  When  Hitler 
invaded  the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  22,  1941,  the 
Soviet  mission  was  interned. 

But  Berezhkov  (using  the  alias  "Kurt 
Huesker")  bribed  an  SS  oberleutnant  to 
permit  them  a  last  excursion  to  town.  There 
they  eluded  him,  took  a  subway  to  meet  and 
give  final  Instructions  and  a  radio  set  to  an 
agent  of  the  "Red  Orchestra,"  Greta  Kuck- 
hoff. 

After  the  Interned  Soviet  and  Nazi  diplo- 
matic missions  were  exchanged,  Berezhkov 
worked  in  Moscow  and  accompanied  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  1943  Tehran  Con- 
ference as  an  interpreter. 

There  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  he  In- 
curred Stalin's  displeasure  when,  caught 
with  his  mouth  full  of  juicy  steak,  he 
couldn't    translate    a    question    Churchill 
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asked  Stalin.  1  sat  there  like  a  fool,  my  face 
red  as  a  lobster.  Everybody  stared,  then 
laughed.  Stalin  leaned  over,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing and  said  through  gritted  teeth,  ...  this 
is  disgraceful!' " 

But  his  presence  at  Tehran  permitted 
him,  many  years  later,  to  perpetuate  a 
famous  Soviet  lie:  their  alleged  discovery  of 
a  German  plot  to  assassinate  Roosevelt  at 
Tehran.  Although  by  the  time  Berezhkov 
wTote  his  memoirs,  this  canard  had  long 
since  been  discredited,  Berezhkov  Insisted 
that  the  NKVD  had  uncovered  the  plot. 
The  fact  is  that  Stalin  and  the  NKVD  in- 
vented it  to  Induce  Roosevelt  to  move  over 
to  the  Soviet  embassy— to  Soviet  micro- 
phones and  away  from  Churchill. 

Berezhkov  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1944  as  "interpreter"  for  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  drafting  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

After  the  war  Berezhkov  again  changed 
his  cover— and  entered  a  field  which  has 
probably  been  his  specialty  to  this  day.  He 
became  a  "journalist"  and  used  his  "diplo- 
matic" experience  and  contacts  for  KGB 
tasks  of  secret  political  influence. 

He  was  assigned  as  special  correspondent 
and  deputy  editor  of  New  Times  (Novoye 
Vremya).  a  magazine  established  by  the 
KGB  (the  NKVD)  in  1942  specifically  to 
provide  cover  for  Soviet  intelligence  officers 
abroad.  One  of  its  later  correspondents, 
KGB  Maj.  Stanislav  Levchenko,  has  recent- 
ly testified  that  New  Times  reserves  12  of  its 
14  foreign  bureaus  for  the  KGB. 

Berezhkov's  moves  back  and  forth  be- 
tween diplomacy  and  other  work  were  not 
unlike  those  of  his  old  boss  in  Berlin,  Vladi- 
mir Dekanozov.  Dekanozov  had  headed  all 
the  KGB's  (then  NKVD's)  secret  work 
abroad  before  he  was  sent  to  "sovietize"  oc- 
cupied Lithuania  and  then  to  be  ambassador 
in  Berlin.  Later,  Dekanozov  was  made  KGB 
(then  MVD)  chief  in  the  Georgian  Republic. 
But  his  fate  was  to  be  less  happy  than  Ber- 
ezhkov's: When  the  notorious  MVD  chief 
Beria  was  arrested  and  shot,  so  was  Dekano- 
zov. 

But  this  seems  not  to  have  hurt  Berezh- 
kov's career.  He  continued  in  his  field  of  po- 
litical influence,  moving  at  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  to  a  new  institute  which  was  to  con- 
centrate KGB  and  Central  Committee  work 
in  this  field— the  U.S.-Canada  Institute,  now 
headed  by  Georgy  Arbatov. 

Berezhkov  served  10  years  there  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  its  journal  USA:  Economics,  Poli- 
tics, Ideology.  He  cooperated  with  Arbatov 
In  sophisticated  efforts  to  mislead  American 
scholars  and  policymakers.  (The  best  ac- 
count of  "active  measures"— the  KGB's  po- 
litical influence  operations— is  to  be  found 
in  the  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
1982  by  the  former  KGB  major,  Stanislav 
Levchenko. 

And  then  Berezhkov  came  to  the  United 
States— as  "first  secretary  of  embassy."  Now 
In  his  mid-60s,  he  clearly  had  other,  special 
assignments  of  the  sort  he  had  had  ever 
since  earlier  "first  secretary"  assignments 
43  years  ago. 

He  established  social  relations  with  Amer- 
ican congressmen,  government  officials  and 
scholars  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  Arba- 
tov and  presumably  with  Gromyko  and 
Andropov. 

He  was  at  least  a  very  special  adviser  to 
Dobrynln  and— who  knows?— may  have  been 
foreseen  as  Dobrynin's  successor. 

Watching  Berezhkov  the  father  alongside 
his  son,  the  American  TV  audience  could 
hardly  guess  that  of  all  the  Soviet  officials 
deciding  young  Andrei  Berezhkov's  fate,  Va- 


lentin Berezhkov  was  the  least  likely  ever  to 
let  his  son  stay  in  the  land  of  "the  main 
enemy." 

He  himself  had  helped  build  the  prison 
that  Is  called  U.S.S.R.  and  which  builds 
walls  and  lays  mines  on  its  borders  to  keep 
iU  people  in,  and  shoots  down  airliners  to 
keep  curious  eyes  out. 

But  young  Andrei  had,  unwittingly, 
thrown  a  stick  into  the  spokes  of  Soviet 
secret  work  in  Washington.  He  doubtless 
brought  to  an  end  the  last  mission  abroad  of 
his  spy  father.* 


THE  TIMING  IS  RIGHT  FOR  A 
TRILATERAL,  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN SUMMIT 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
debate  centers  around  the  pressing 
economic  difficulties  our  Nation  must 
face  as  we  reevaluate  our  global  rela- 
tionships with  our  friends  and  trading 
partners.  In  this  regard,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  actively 
pursue  strengthened  ties  and  closer  co- 
operation on  economic  and  trade  mat- 
ters with  our  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  who  also  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  worldwide  economic  reces- 
sion. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  perspective  of  my  constitu- 
ent and  good  friend,  Donald  W.  Davis, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Stanley  Works  Corp.  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  who  calls  for  such  a  tri- 
lateral North  American  summit  in  the 
following  editorial  for  the  Hartford 
Courant: 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  29,  19831 

The  Timing  Is  Right  for  a  Trilateral, 

North  American  Sxtmhit 

(Donald  W.  Davis) 

We  must  recognize  that  both  Mexico  and 
Canada  have  long  established  love/hate  re- 
lationships with  the  United  SUtes.  These 
relationships  are  certainly  understandable 
In  view  of  the  disparity  In  culture  and  power 
between  neighboring  countries  with 
common  borders. 

For  various  reasons,  including  the  public's 
lack  of  Interest,  It  is  not  well  known  how 
close  Mexico  came  to  repudiating  its  over- 
seas loans  last  August.  Had  it  repudiated 
the  $82  billion  Indebtedness  owed  primarily 
to  U.S.  banks,  the  shock  waves  throughout 
the  world  financial  commtmity  would  have 
been  colossal. 

There  is  clearly  much  at  stake  in  having 
sound,  mutually  beneficial  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and,  to  some  lesser  degree  between 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

To  this  end,  it  would  seem  most  timely  to 
have  a  three-nation  North  American 
summit  with  a  focus  on  economic  and  trade 
matters. 

Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
all  blessed  with  great  natural  resources.  We 
are  dealing  with  three  countries  which  (In 
spite  of  economic  stresses  and  intermittent 
antagonisms)  have  special  feelings  of  close- 
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ness.  With  3,000  miles  of  common  borders  to 
the  north  and  2,000  to  the  south,  logic  tells 
us  that  for  the  sake  of  economic  well-being 
and  security,  we  must  have  friendly  rela- 
tionships. 

All  three  have  recently  been  through  un- 
usually difficult  economic  times  caused  by  a 
world-wide  recession;  the  dislocations 
caused  by  volatile  oil  prices;  inflation,  rang- 
ing from  double  digit  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  100  percent  in  Mexico;  his- 
torically high  interest  rates  and  dramatic 
devaluation  of  the  peso  from  25  to  the  U.S. 
dollar  to  150. 

The  resulting  unemployment  and  political 
and  social  stresses  have  swung  from  serious 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  nearly 
catastrophic  In  Mexico.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  whereas  Mexico  Is  In  the 
early  stages  of  massive  austerity.  It  will 
take,  at  best,  two  to  three  years  to  produce 
positive  results  in  terms  of  increased  em- 
ployment or  Improved  living  conditions. 

One  symptom  of  Mexico's  crisis  is  the  ille- 
gal immigration  of  millions  of  Mexicans  into 
the  United  States  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  political  and  emotional  overtones  for  a 
neighbor  with  major  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  Its  own  are  obvious. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  these  three 
North  American  neighbors  have  had  a 
litany  of  economic  confrontations.  We  all 
remember  the  headlines  of  tariff  disputes 
with  Canada  on  automobile  parts;  objec- 
tions to  U.S.  investment  in  key  Canadian  in- 
dustries—particularly of  national  resources, 
such  as  oil  and  mining. 

We  can  recall  our  problems  with  Mexico 
over  the  price  of  its  oil,  when  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment was  sufficiently  insensitive  to  offer 
less  favorable  prices  for  Mexican  oil  than 
for  Canadian  oil. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  best  Interests  of  all 
three  countries  to  move  away  from  this  kind 
of  myopic  scrapping  toward  a  new  level  of 
discussions  based  on  mutually  advantageous 
economic  objectives. 

The  timing  appears  right  to  make  such  an 
effort  through  a  trilateral  summit.  One 
agenda  item  could  have  as  its  focus  some- 
thing as  primitive  as  barter. 

Mexico  clearly  needs  our  agricultural 
products,  products  for  which  our  supply 
greatly  exceeds  present  market  demand. 

And,  In  spite  of  a  seemingly  adequate 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States  at 
the  moment,  greater  use  of  Mexican  oil  vs. 
Mideast  oU,  and  of  Mexican  gas— some  of 
which  Is  still  being  flared  off  at  no  benefit 
to  anyone— would  make  sense  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

How  agricultural  products  could  be  ex- 
changed for  gas  and  oil— and  how  similarly 
advantageous  trading  arrangements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  could  be  facilitated— 
could  make  up  an  Important  part  of  such  a 
North  American  summit  agenda. 

It  would  be  very  important  that  a  call  for 
such  a  summit  not  be  dominated  or  even  Ini- 
tiated by  the  United  States,  but  rather  some 
means  be  found  for  a  joint  Initiative. 

Among  the  three  countries,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  and  summit  at  a 
level  of  equality  and  respect. 

While  bilateral  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  or  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  generally  are  in- 
terpreted as  having  patronizing  overtones, 
tri-partlte  discussions  between  the  three 
North  American  countries  could  avoid  such 
negative  connotations. 

Getting  Mexico  to  recognize  that  it  Is  part 
of  North  America  would  be  the  first  hurdle. 
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With  the  present  disarray  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico's  obvious  need  for  more  sup- 
port and  trade  with  the  United  States,  this 
would  seem  to  be  surmountable. 

We  do  not  want  Mexico  to  be  drawn  Into 
the  Central  American  malaise.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  all  three  North  American  countries 
to  meet  soon,  on  equal  terms  to  ensure  our 
friendship  and  to  establish  sound  and  equi- 
table economic  ties.* 


LET  US  TALK  ABOUT  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  strongly  recommend  to  my 
friends  here  in  the  Congress  an  inter- 
esting and  timely  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  presents 
some  cogent  arguments  as  to  why  the 
United  States  should  resurrect  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  again  use  this 
pronouncement  as  a  guide  for  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  efforts  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  agree  with  the  writer  and 
want  to  share  my  personal  thoughts 
on  this  issue  with  all  of  you. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  this  is 
an  age  of  doctrines  and  our  country 
will  be  naked  and  defenseless  without 
a  viable  one  which  is  supported  by 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  Soviet  doctrines. 
Initially,  there  is  a  Soviet  doctrine 
which  has  been  used  to  guide  and  jus- 
tify Soviet  territorial  expansionism  for 
years.  The  captive  republics  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  mute  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  that  basic  guiding 
principle. 

This  doctrine  of  expansionism  also 
includes  a  justification  for  creation  of 
buffer  states  to  protect  the  inner  areas 
of  "Mother  Russia."  Afghanistan  is 
the  most  recent  victim  of  this  doc- 
trine. How  many  of  us  have  read  the 
Kremlin's  incredulous  explanation  for 
why  the  Soviets  invaded  and  dominat- 
ed that  lovely  land.  The  Soviets 
claimed  that  they  had  been  invited  in 
to  protect  the  Afghan  people.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Soviets  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  United  States  should 
not  interfere.  They  considered  Af- 
ghanistan to  be  in  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  vital  to  their  national  in- 
terests. I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Soviets  and  our  other  adversaries 
in  the  world  have  doctrines  which  give 
focus  and  direction  to  their  foreign 
policy  efforts.  The  record  shows  that 
in  the  last  65  years,  the  Cotmnunists 
have  conquered  43  sovereign  nations 
that  now  have  a  current  combined 
population  of  1.6  billion.  The  Conmiu- 
nists  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future  continue  to  expand  their  influ- 
ence. 

There  is  also  a  new  doctrine  called 
the  Andropov  Doctrine.  Not  unlike  the 
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Brezhnev  Doctrine,  It  is  a  program  de 
signed  ta  continue  spreading  revolu 
tlon,  terrorism  and  violence  to  the  na- 
tions in  the  Caribbean,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  all  of  South  America.  Already, 
they  are  fomenting  revolutionary  wars 
In  our  o«m  backyard  suid  are  using 
their  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  surro- 
gates to Ifurther  their  goals.  At  this 
very  moment,  leftist  terrorist  forces 
are  attaching  governments  committed 
to  democracy  for  the  entire  region.  If 
most  Americans  Itnew  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
hemisphere,  all  of  them  would  un- 
equlvocaly  support  what  our  country 
Is  doing  pi  that  area.  We  are  working 
to  estabjsh  peace  and  freedom  and 
want  to  iellminate  terrorism,  lawless- 
ness, and  intimidation.  We  are  trying 
to  establish  a  peaceful  and  stable  envi- 
ronment ,  in  Central  America  which 
will  foster  the  growth  of  democratic 
Instltutlcms  in  that  region. 

Pew  Americans  realize,  for  example, 
that  slnoe  1962  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shipped  nearly  700,000  tons  of  arms  to 
Cuba.  Over  130,000  tons  were  shipped 
during  the  past  2  years.  Every  day,  the 
Soviets  trovlde  Cuba  with  over  $10 
million  in  economic  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  over  2,500  Soviet  sol- 
diers sufioned  in  Cuba  and  over  9,000 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  advisers 
and  techhlcians.  The  array  of  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  military   equipment   on 
that  islahd  is  astounding.  They  have 
undertaken     this     massive     military 
buildup  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    promised    that    the 
United  States  would  not  invade  Cuba. 
With  8 11  of  this  in  mind,  I  suggest 
that  the  administration  bring  back  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  time  to  again 
make  cle  eu-  to  all  parties  that  intrusion 
by  total  tarian  powers  in  our  hemi- 
sphere VI  HI  not  be  tolerated.  As  Presi- 
dent Monroe  did  over  150  years  ago. 
our  President  should  announce  to  the 
world  that  keeping  this  hemisphere 
free  of  cur  enemies  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional se  jurity.  We  must  teU  the  world 
that  we  ntend  to  defend  the  freedom, 
peace,  ai  id  stability  in  this  hemisphere 
with      vrhatever      means      necessary 
against     threats     from     totalitarian 
powers  d  elivered  from  abroad. 
CFrom  tti  e  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18.  19831 
Ex  [TcrjCE  THi  Monroe  Doctrinb 
(1  Jy  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
Ten  da^s  after  the  missile  crisis  was  re- 
solved in  October  1962.  a  half-dozen  New 
Yorkers  met  (at  my  initiative)  with  Marvin 
Liebman,Tthe  principal  anti-communist  or- 
ganizatiotial    entrepreneur   of    those   days. 
The  propJDsal  was  to  found  a  Committee  for 
the  Momoe  Doctrine.  Our  thesis  was  that 
the  termi  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  d-- 
marche Y  ad  the  effect  of  repealing  the  tra- 
ditional imierican  guarantee  against  coloni- 
zation, ajdoctrine  promulgated  in  1823  and 
graduallsj  modified  during  the  19th  century. 
You  wl  1  recall  that  Khrushchev  promised 
to  take  liis  missiles  out  of  Cuba,  restoring 
the  stall  IS  quo  ante,  in  return  for  which 
Kennedy    promised    not   to    invade    Cuba, 
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thereby  confirming  the  status  of  Cuba  as  a 
Soviet  satellite,  in  defiance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  That  was  quite  a  diplomatic  victo- 
ry. Another  one  like  that,  and  the  Soviets 
will  have  an  aircraft  carrier  on  Lake  Huron. 
That  was  the  point  the  committee  wished 
to  make.  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  accepted 
the  chairmanship,  and  the  committee 
worked  for  a  year  or  so.  attempting  to  get 
Congress  to  exhume  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  Soviet  control 
of  Cuba  as— to  use  the  pastoral  diction  of 
yesteryear— "the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

What  happened  was  not  much.  The  coun- 
try was  too  far  gone  in  haglolatry.  JFK  was 
the  hero  of  the  missile  encounter,  and  that 
was  that.  The  problem  being,  of  course,  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  the  Mis- 
sile Crisis  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
right  now,  and  having  lost  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, we  have  lost  our  diplomatic  gyroscope. 
Here  are  facts  no  one  this  side  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  would  contradict, 
i.e.,  on  one  unpossessed  by  ideology.  They 
are:  1)  Cuba  is  receiving  over  $10  million  of 
military  and  economic  material  from  the 
Soviet  Union  every  day.  2)  A  substantial 
pjut  of  that  equipment  Cuba  is  sending  on 
to  Nicaragua,  which  now  has  on  tap  about 
100,000  soldiers,  plus  modem  weaponry  in- 
cluding 50  tanks.  3)  Nicaragua  has  declared 
that  it  is  engaged  in  a  "revolution  without 
frontiers."  To  dramatize  its.  point,  every  day 
Nicaragua  is  introducing  weapons  through 
Honduras  overland,  and  by  air  drop  across 
Honduras,  into  El  Salvador.  The  material 
thus  provided  has  sustained  a  protracted 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  If  it  were  not  for 
Nicaragua,  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador 
would  be  as  threatening  as  the  recent  post- 
concert  rampage  in  Cental  Park.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  Cuba,  Nicaragua  would  not  be 
mounting  a  holy  war  in  the  name  of  Karl 
Marx  against  her  neighbors.  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Castro  would  have 
to  finance  his  own  armies,  only  he'd  be 
broke,  like  Pinochet. 

Along  comes  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  to  tell  the  United  States  that  we  should 
face  the  problem  at  its  source,  namely  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  very  good  idea,  be- 
cause there  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  behind  it  all.  President  Reagan  re- 
minded us  of  this  in  a  recent  speech  in  Or- 
lando. Pla.  But  the  trouble  with  protesting 
to  Andropov  Is  that  such  protests  have  a 
way  of  amusing  him. 

We  don't  have  what  it  takes  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  was  an  intuition  of 
this  order  that  led  Presidents  Monroe,  and 
Polk,  and  Cleveland,  to  keep  their  sights 
down  to  countries  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is 
Cuba  we  need  to  come  to  terms  with.  Our 
terms.  The  only  other  terms  are  theirs:  con- 
tinuing bloody  revolution  up  and  down  the 
hemisphere. 

We  should  obviously  seek  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  our  problems.  But  this  does  not  en- 
title us  to  say  that  these  are  not  "our"  prob- 
lems. If  Monroe  considered  it  our  problem 
back  in  1823,  when  in  order  to  reach  Nicara- 
gua you  needed  to  sail  across  the  ocean  for 
10  days  or  more,  it  is  certainly  our  problem 
160  years  later,  when  missiles  cover  the  dis- 
tance between  Managua  and  Washington  in 
eight  minutes. 

But  what  is  it  we  are  supposed  to  use  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  for,  if  not  to 
keep  the  peace?  One  joins  with  those  who 
express  impatience  at  the  disingenuous  offi- 
cial explanation  of  what  our  fleet  is  up  to 
on  Nicaraguan  waters.  What  it  ought  to  be 
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up  to  ought  to  be  plain:  cut  out  your  war 
sigainst  the  government  of  El  Salvador,  or 
we'll  make  war  on  you  and  your  supplier.* 


THE  GROWING  LIST  OF  CITIZEN 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CLINCH 
RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1983,  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  heard  testimo- 
ny from  more  than  a  dozen  witnesses 
on  the  Clinch  River  alternative  financ- 
ing plan  now  before  the  Congress. 
This  plan  would  supplement  Govern- 
ment funding  arrangements  over  the 
next  7  years  with  $1  billion  of  private 
contributors',  investors',  and  lenders' 
funds.  This  amounts  to  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  required  to 
complete  the  project. 

I  have  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
this  invaluable  technology  develop- 
ment project  throughout  its  contro- 
versial political  history.  I  have  main- 
tained my  support  in  spite  of  the 
project's  rising  costs— most  of  these 
cost  increases,  according  to  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  Office,  have  been  the 
result  of  politically  induced  delays.  It 
has  been  my  considered  judgment  that 
these  costs  are  insignificant  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  energy  inde- 
pendence the  breeder  reactor  will  pro- 
vide future  generations  of  Americans. 
Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  become 
complacent  about  this  fact,  please 
note  the  recent  media  reports  on  the 
Middle  East  situation.  Iran  is  threat- 
ening to  shut  off  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
shipping.  This  could  impact  one-sixth 
of  the  free  world's  oil  exports.  The 
cost  to  complete  Clinch  River  repre- 
sents less  than  2  weeks'  worth  of  im- 
ported oil  to  the  United  States.  Oppo- 
nents of  CRBR  who  testified  at  the 
hearing  attempted  to  ignore  this  fact. 
They  also  gave  the  impression  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  oppose 
the  project.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  recent  compilation  of  organi- 
zational support— quite  strong  support 
I  might  add— for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  Clearly  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  our  citizens  perceive  the  ines- 
timable value  of  the  project  to  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  They  recognize 
the  near  term  fiscal  relief  that  the 
proposed  private  sector  financing  plan 
will  afford  the  Government.  I  applaud 
their  vision  and  their  astuteness,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  their 
lead. 

The  following  organizations  strongly 
support  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor financing  plan: 

AFL-CIO. 


AFL-CIO     Building     and     Construction 
Trades  Department. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

American  Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties. 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council. 
American  Nuclear  Society. 
American  Public  Power  Association. 
American   Society   of   Mechanical   Engi- 
neers. 
Americans  for  Energy  Independence. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Inc. 
Committee    on   Jobs,    Environment   and 
Technology. 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 
Energy  American  Style. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
t\iral  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

International  Association  of  Heat  <fc  Frost 
insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  & 
Allied  Trades. 

International    Union    of    Bricklayers    & 
Allied  Craftsmen. 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Construc- 
tors. ,   ^^^ 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engi- 
neers, Inc. 

Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legisla- 
tors. 
National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  Inc. 
National  Constructors  Association. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. .^ 

National    Society    of    Professional    Engi- 
neers. 
New  England  Council. 
OU,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Operatives  Plasterers'  &  Cement  Masons' 
International    Association    of    the    United 
States  &  Canada. 
Scientists  &  Engineers  for  Secure  Energy. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciations. 
Subcontractors  Suppliers. 
TUe,  Marble,  Terrazzo,  Finishers  &  Shop- 
men. 
International  Union. 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  «fe  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipefitting  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  &  Canada. 

United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    & 
Joiners  of  America. 

United  Union  of  Rooferr.,  Waterproofers 
&  Allied  Workers. 
Utility  Workers  Union  of  America. 
Youth  for  Energy  Independence.* 
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and  will  not  tolerate  the  Orwelllan 
tampering  of  official  documents. 

The  Elkhart  Truth,  a  leading  daily 
newspaper  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  which  I  represent, 
recently  let  its  views  be  known  on  the 
Justice  Department's  decision  to 
pursue  its  own  investigation  into  this 
serious  matter. 

It  is  a  well-written  editorial,  and  one 
that  I  think  accurately  characterizes 
jxist  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  submit  the 
editorial  to  be  published  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Elkhart  Truth,  Sept.  23,  19831 
Record  Altered 

The  Justice  Department  has  taken  Its 
time  getting  around  to  investigating  the  al- 
teration of  records  of  House  committee 
hearings  held  back  in  July  1982. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that  the 
transcript  of  two  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
changed,  to  make  Republican  speakers  look 
silly  and  make  Democrats  look  good.  A  com- 
mittee staff  member  admitted  making  'un- 
authorized changes"  and  quietly  resigned 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Rep.  John  HUer  and  other  congressmen 
whose  words  were  changed  can't  be  blamed 
for  wanting  an  investigation  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  For  one  thing,  apparently  a 
felony  has  been  committed.  And  there  Is  the 
arrogance  of  staff,  hired  by  the  majority 
party,  taking  liberties  with  the  record  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  party. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, among  the  questions  still  needing  an- 
swers are  what  were  the  motives?  how  many 
people  were  involved?  and  have  other  com- 
mittee transcripj^  also  been  tampered  with? 

There  is  politics  here,  to  be  sure.  Some  see 
it  as  getting  back  at  Democrats  for  making 
an  issue  of  the  campaign  briefing  book.  But 
something  else  sets  this  apart:  Members  of 
both  parties  have  an  equal  interest  in 
making  sure  that  the  record  of  what  they 
say  is  dependable.  The  public  also  has  an  in- 
terest in  that.  Without  a  reliable  record,  we 
have  no  way  to  check  up  on  our  lawmakers. 
Whatever  cause  the  zealous  persons  respon- 
sible for  this  thought  they  were  serving. 
keeping  the  record  straight  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials for  running  a  democracy.* 


OCCUPATIONAL  CENTERS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


ALTERGATE-ANOTHER  VIEW        • 

HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  re- 
alize several  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  the  "Altergate"  issue  to  go  away, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  American  people  do  not  tolerate 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
^  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  at  long  last  recognized  its 
commitment  to  provide  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity to  lead  productive,  working  lives. 
Being  handicapped  no  longer  means 
that  people  are  resigned  to  a  life  of 
total  dependency.  As  proof  of  this,  the 
Occupational  Center  of  Roselle,  N.J., 
is  embarked  on  its  25th  year  of  train- 
ing the  handicapped  to  make  their 
own  living  in  useful  occupations. 
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This  private,  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion training  agency  and  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  handicapped  has 
breathed  new  hope  into  the  lives  of 
handicapped  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  have  a  place  to  lesun  to 
work,  to  earn,  and  be  respected  as 
useful  citizens  working  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  handicaps. 

Founded  in  1958  by  a  group  of  vol- 
xmteer  social  service  charitable  organi- 
zations, the  Occupational  Center  oper- 
ates on  the  premise  that  disabled 
people  could,  in  the  proper  setting,  be 
employed  to  do  productive  work. 
Starting  with  four  Individuals  in  a 
storefront  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  the  Occu- 
pational Center  has  grown  in  25  years 
to  provide  job  training,  mental  health 
services,  and  employment  to  300 
handicapped  people  on  a  daily  basis. 
In  addition,  over  600  others  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
since  the  center  began  operating. 

Through  its  success  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  the  Occupa- 
tional Center  has  expanded  its  pro- 
gram. Two  workshops  and  training 
centers  in  Roselle  and  Berkeley 
Heights,  N.J.,  serve  residents  of  four 
counties  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Occupationtil  Center  recently  began 
participating  in  the  State's  delnstitu- 
tionalism  program  by  accepting  for  re- 
habilitation and  employment  those 
people  who  have  spent  most  of  their 
lives  in  confinement  and  are  now 
living  in  the  community.  I  have  visited 
these  residents  and  the  Occupational 
Center  on  several  occasions,  and  found 
it  to  be  an  experience  in  human  digni- 
ty and  human  rights  that  makes  me 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  many 
fine  people  who  have  pioneered  and 
supported  this  program. 

The  Occupational  Center  Is  not  a 
charity.  It  is  good  business.  After  a 
handicapped  individual  is  trained  for 
employment,  the  center  attempts  to 
place  the  client  in  a  private  sector  job. 
However,  some  of  these  people  simply 
cannot  make  it  in  the  outside  world, 
but  they  can  be  productive  workers  in 
the  sheltered  setting  the  Occupational 
Center  provides.  For  them,  it  may  be 
their  lifetime  employment. 

As  the  director  of  the  Occupational 
Center,  Mel  Cook,  points  out. 

The  workshops  are  a  good  value  to  the 
community.  Institutional  costs  are  5  to  10 
times  the  workshop  costs,  and  an  adult 
living  at  home  in  idleness  requires  more  sup- 
port and  is  a  drain  on  our  national  economic 
life.  The  worlting  handicapped  are  wage 
earners  and  taxpayers.  It  is  simply  good 
business  to  support  handicapped  workshops. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  Warren 
Roche,  president  of  the  board  of  dire- 
tors,  and  the  other  board  members. 
Nida  E.  Thomas,  Ronald  Goodrich. 
James  S.  Bell.  John  Kovalcik,  Gerald 
DeBenedette,  and  Augustin  Venero, 
for  their  conunitment  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  Occupational  Center 
and  their  compassionate  understand- 
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Ing  of  th<  desire  of  the  handicapped  to 
be  useful  and  respected  members  of 
society.* 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AWARDS  FOR  EXCEL- 
LENCE 

HCN.  NORMAN  SISISKY 


INTHl 


OP  VIRGINIA 
HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 


two  awards  bestowed  upon 

of  Virginia,  I  am  proud  to 

the   name   of   an   awardee 

Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 

la  Hyke  Corbett. 


Wedresday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  SI  3ISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember iS,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a^ounced  the  names  of  104 
teachers  who  are  the  1983  recipients 
of  the  Presidential  Awards  for  Excel- 
lence Ini  Science  and  Mathematics 
Teac 

Of  th 
the  Sta 
announc 
from  th 
trlct . 

Ms.  Corbett,  who  teaches  at  the  I.  C. 
Norcom  High  School  in  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  serves  as  an  example  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  teachers  have 
made  and  are  still  making  to  our  coun- 
try. 

The  future  of  our  coimtry  is  In  the 
hands  of  today's  youth.  How  lucky  we 
are  to  hive  such  a  dedicated  educator 
gmding  them  in  the  Portsmouth 
School  D  Istrict. 

Ms.  Corbett  is  an  inspiration  to 
other  tewhers  who  will  follow  her 
lead  and  renew  our  Nation's  determi- 
nation t(  improve  the  educational  op- 
portuniti  es  for  all  students.* 


DRAFT 


HOSPICE  REGULATIONS 
UNACCEPTABLE 


STILL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THI ;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  B  AGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
going ba  tie  to  provide  hospice  care  to 
the  terriinally  ill  remains  a  direct 
source  o  concern  to  those  of  us  who 
are  comnitted  to  assuring  that  this 
service  lemains  available  to  all  of 
those  wh(o  need  it. 

Draft  iiegulations  now  being  circulat- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  still  unacceptable 
for  they  seek  to  delete  the  very  es 
sence  ol  the  same  program  we  are 
trying  to  create. 

The  c<incems  with  the  draft  rules 
are  very  succinctly  articulated  in  the 
followini :  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  New 
York  State  Hospice  Association.  I  be 
lleve  that  this  letter  outlines  the  very 
special  n  sasons  why  these  draft  regula- 
tions sh<  uld  be  sent  back  to  the  draw- 
ing tabid.  Clearly,  closer  consultation 
with  Coi  igress  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
provide  lospice  care  in  an  appropriate 
fashion.]  I   commend   the   New   York 
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State  Association's  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  attention. 

In  my  capacity  as  an  original 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  pledge  to  do  all  that  I 
C3U1  to  assure  that  hospice  care  be- 
comes a  right  for  all  and  not  just  a 
privilege  for  a  few. 

The  letter  follows: 

New  York  State 
Hospice  Association, 
WhiU  Plains,  N.Y.,  September  21.  J983. 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi. 

Chairman,  Subcomm,ittee  on  Human  Serv- 
ices. House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Biaggi:  Because  I 
know  that  you  have  a  continuing  interest  in 
the  development  of  hospice  care,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  share  our  concern  over  the  proposed 
hospice  regulations  with  you. 

This  draft  of  the  regulations  is  an  im- 
provement over  earlier  versions  and  we  are 
appreciative  of  the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
making  those  improvements.  However,  the 
proposed  regulations  still  contain  a  number 
of  elements  that  may  either  exclude  large 
numbers  of  patients  who  need  care  or  make 
it  financially  impossible  for  hospices  to  op- 
erate. The  following  comments  do  not  touch 
on  all  of  the  regulations'  deficiencies  or 
problems,  simply  those  we  have  identified  as 
the  most  serious. 

1.  The  regulations  state  that  only  the  pa- 
tient may  sign  the  election  form.  Such  a  re- 
quirement will  bar  many  patients  who  are  in 
need  of  cau-e  from  participating,  since,  either 
as  a  result  of  the  disease  process  or  medica- 
tion, many  patients  are  not  able  to  make  an 
informed  decision.  Further,  it  leaves  unan- 
swered the  question  who  may  revoke  the 
election  if  the  previously  competent  patient 
is  now  not  competent  and  the  physician  or 
family  feel  that  some  other  form  care  has 
become  appropriate.  Clearly,  a  guardian  or 
family  member  must  be  able  to  act  for  an 
incomjjetent  patient. 

2.  Further,  the  regulations  state  that  the 
patient  must  sign  an  election  statement  that 
indicates  an  "awareness  that  he  or  she  is 
terminally  ill. "  As  hospice  workers  know, 
"awareness"  comes  and  goes  and  often 
exists  simultaneously  with  hope  of  getting 
well.  Many,  many  patients  who  know  they 
are  dying  and  want  hospice  care,  would  not 
or  could  not  sign  a  direct  statement. 

This  "awareness"  can  be  Indicated  by  an 
election  statement  that  simply  states  what 
the  hospice  does  and  does  not  do  such  as 
"since  active  curative  treatment  is  no  longer 
appropriate,  hospice  will  provide  only  care 
aimed  at  comfort,  not  care  aimed  at  cure  or 
remission  of  the  disease." 

3.  Reimbursement  is  to  be  calculated  on 
1981  figures  with  no  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion. HCFA  justified  this  on  the  grounds 
that  the  demonstration  programs  that  gen- 
erated these  figures  were  not  motivated  to 
be  cost  effective.  All  of  the  motivation  in 
the  world  will  not  allow  hospices  to  hire 
staff  or  buy  supplies  or  pay  rent  at  1981  fig- 
ures. The  caps  on  both  the  reimbursement 
and  inpatient  care  are  burden  enough  for 
programs  to  bear  and  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  savings  to  the  system. 

4.  The  80/20  ration  of  home  to  inpatient 
care  that  the  hospice  law  established  was 
meant  as  a  basis  for  reimbursement,  not  as  a 
condition  of  participation.  Using  this  ration 
as  a  condition  of  participation  will  simply 
discriminate  against  patients  who  need  care 
the  most,  those  who  live  alone  or  with  part- 
ners who  are  too  old  or  ill  to  care  for  them. 
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5.  The  regulations  would  require  that  the 
bulk  of  the  care  rendered  during  continuous 
care  periods  be  given  by  a  Registered  Nurse. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  the  care  needed  can 
be  rendered  by  a  home  health  aide  or  prac- 
tical nurse  under  the  supervision  of  an  RN. 
Mandating  a  more  expensive  level  of  care 
when  it  is  not  needed  does  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  hospice  or  the  patient. 

6.  A  Masters  degree  in  Social  Work  should 
be  the  minimum  requirement,  not  a  Bache- 
lors. Working  with  multi-problem  families 
under  the  stress  of  terminal  illness  requires 
higher  levels  of  skill  and  experience. 

7.  The  definition  of  the  volunteers'  role 
and  training  requirements  are  reasonable, 
straight  forward,  and  HCFA  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  them.  However,  the  suggested 
methods  of  guaranteeing  volunteer  use  are 
completely  unworkable.  Regional  numerical 
standards,  ratios  of  volunteers  to  paid  staff 
or  volunteers  to  patients  are  all  extremely 
bad  ideas.  Clearly,  levels  of  affluence,  em- 
ployment, education,  age  variations  and 
many  other  factors  enter  into  how  many 
volunteers  can  be  recruited  and  how  many 
patient/families  will  want  volunteer  involve- 
ment. 

Hospice  programs  rely  on  the  quality  of 
their  volunteers,  not  the  quantity.  I  suggest 
that  the  financial  pressure  that  hospices  op- 
erate under  will  be  a  sufficient  incentive  for 
volunteer  use. 

418.70(c)  states  "The  hospices  must  docu- 
ment active  and  ongoing  effort  to  recruit 
and  retain  volunteers."  That  standard  Is  an 
adequate  safeguard. 

HCFA  states  that  "The  costs  associated 
with  implementation  of  volunteer  services 
should  be  negligible."  And  hence  declines  to 
include  the  volunteer  program  as  a  part  of 
the  operating  cost.  The  staff  time  involved 
in  recruiting,  screening,  training  and  super- 
vising volunteers  is  not  negligible.  It  is  at 
least  a  full  time  position  for  one  person  or  a 
part  time  job  for  many  staff  members. 
Hence  the  cost  is  not  negligible. 

In  summary,  many  aspects  of  the  regula- 
tions seem  aimed  at  limiting  the  number  of 
patient  families  who  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate or  limiting  reimbursement  for  hospices, 
rather  than  at  assuring  quality  care  for 
those  who  are  dying. 

Allowing  hospices  insufficient  reimburse- 
ment to  survive  and  limiting  access  to  the 
program  does  not  serve  the  best  interest  of 
patients  or  the  health  care  system  since  pa- 
tients will  simply  stay  in  the  present  acute 
care  system  and  receive  less  appropriate 
care  at  greater  cost. 

I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  issues  with  you  or  a  member  of  your 
staff. 

Sincerely, 

Carol  Selxnske, 
Chair,  Legislative  Com.mittee.m 


THE  PRESIDENT  SEES  THE 
LIGHT  ON  THE  UNITARY  TAX 
SYSTEM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
cheers  for  the  President  for  support- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
uphold  the  right  of  States  to  use  the 
unitary  method  of  taxation.  Unitary 
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taxation  reduces  State  budget  deficits, 
Impedes  corporate  tax  evasion  and 
shifts  the  tax  burden  off  of  struggling 
small  businesses  onto  huge,  wealthy 
multinationals. 

I  say  two  cheers  because  the  issue 
has  not  been  resolved  yet  and  I  want 
to  reserve  final  approval  until  It  is  set- 
tled favorably.  The  administration  is 
establishing  a  Commission  to  study 
unitary  taxation  which  I  hope  will 
bury  the  issue  as  deep  as  possible,  and 
once  and  for  all. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  give  the  Presi- 
dent one  cheer  for  agreeing  with  the 
unitary  tax  in  principle  and  a  second 
cheer  for  standing  up  to  his  misguided 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  who 
seem  interested  In  protecting  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak.  Mr. 
Reagan  will  earn  a  third  cheer  and  my 
firm  approval  if  he  stands  firm  in  the 
face  of  the  Inevitable  lobbying  blitz 
that  will  come  from  the  multinationals 
and  our  trading  partners— a  blitz  that 
will  include  declarations  of  Impending 
bankruptcy,  threats  of  trade  retalia- 
tion, and  shrill  predictions  of  the  im- 
minent downfall  of  the  world  econo- 
my. 

The  President  should  stand  firm  to 
help  the  States  be  fiscally  independ- 
ent, and  to  protect  small  businesses 
and  consumers  from  the  tax  burden 
caused  but  not  funded  by  these  corpo- 
rate monoliths  who  play  financial  hide 
and  seek  with  the  tax  collectors  and 
then  spirit  their  profits  out  of  the 
country. 

The  President  and  I  have  not  agreed 
often  in  the  past  but  I  am  glad  he  has 
seen  the  light  of  fairness  on  this  issue. 
I  fervently  hope  he  will  demonstrate 
his  strength  and  stand  by  his  convic- 
tions.* 


LEARN  LATIN  AMERICA'S 
CULTURE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

op  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague,  Jim  Symington,  re- 
cently published  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  was  of  particular  In- 
terest to  me  as  a  senior  counselor  to 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  (Kissinger  Com- 
mission). 

Jim's  article  speaks  to  what  he  calls 
"the  one  consideration  that  has  frus- 
trated earlier  efforts  in  dealing  with 
Latin  America— our  fundamental, 
dogged,  appalling  ignorance  of  the 
Latin  mind  and  culture."  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  Kissinger  Commission 
should  recommend  "both  an  early  ex- 
posure to  Latin  American  language 
and  literature  in  our  schools  and  a 
vastly  expanded  student  and  teacher 
exchange  program  with  our  sister  re- 
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publics  so  that  commissions  of  the 
future,  diplomats— possibly  even  Presi- 
dents—might know  something  of  the 
cultural  lessons  that  stir  our  neigh- 
bors' hearts." 

This  is  a  sensible  and  important 
idea.  I  hope  the  Commission  makes 
such  a  recommendation,  and  I  hope 
Congress  adopts  it.  And  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23,  1983] 
(By  James  W.  Symington) 

Washington.— The  Kissinger  panel  on 
Central  America  doubts  that  Its  long-term 
recommendations  can  be  ready  before  1984. 
It  might  be  excused  for  taking  a  bit  longer 
if  it  addressed  the  one  consideration  that 
has  frustrated  earlier  efforts  in  dealing  with 
Latin  America— our  fundamental,  dogged, 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  Latin  mind  and 
culture. 

Foreign  students  and  statement  refresh 
their  perceptions  of  the  United  States  by 
reading  our  poets,  essayists,  novelists  and 
humorists.  But  our  approach  is  like  that  of 
the  man  who,  when  asked  which  hurt  most, 
ignorance  or  apathy,  replied,  "I  don't  know 
and  I  don't  care."  Such  indifference  cannot 
be  justified  by  our  otherwise  commendable 
concern  for  what  people  do  rather  than 
what  they  think. 

Preoccupied  with  action,  we  seldom  miss 
opportunities  to  ignore  thought.  I  recall  a 
vivid  illustration  of  this  at  the  1967  Confer- 
ence of  American  Presidents  in  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay.  The  conference  was  sched- 
uled, as  usual,  to  consider,  yet  again,  mutual 
measures  to  enhance  security,  peace  and 
economic  progress  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. President  Otto  Arosemena  G6mez 
of  Ecuador,  who  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress, said,  in  an  introductory  sentence: 
"May  the  genius  of  Uruguay  which  pro- 
duced 'Ariel'  guide  our  thoughts."  I  looked 
around.  The  reference  produced  no  visible 
reaction  among  our  diplomats,  nor  among 
our  Latin-American  counterparts.  We,  I  sur- 
mised, did  not  understand  it,  and  they  did. 
What  was  "Ariel"? 

Such  curiosity  apparently  afflicted  nei- 
ther our  officials  who  were  sipping  water 
and  fingering  their  prepared  responses,  nor 
our  press,  which  was  exchanging  banter  and 
waiting  for  the  "bottom  line"  (aid  and  trade 
figures).  American  society  has  become  so  de- 
pendent on  bottom  lines  that  it  doesn't 
trouble  to  read  the  preceding  ones. 

During  lunch,  I  caught  a  bus  into  town, 
found  a  bookstore  and  bought  a  paperback 
"Ariel."  a  touching  and  brilliant  essay  writ- 
ten in  1900  and  addressed  to  Uruguayan 
youth.  It  urges  them  to  revere  the  respect 
for  truth  in  pagan  Athens  that  early  Chris- 
tians refined  with  love  and  humanity  but 
which  modem  "democratic  puritanism"  was 
burying  under  layers  of  stifling  conformity. 

The  author  of  "Ariel"  Jose  Enrique  Rod6 
(1872-1917),  saw  the  United  States  as  "Cali- 
ban." He  wrote  of  "a  mighty  confederation 
realizing  over  us  a  sort  of  moral  conquest." 
He  cautioned  young  Uruguayans  not  to  let 
admiration  of  North  American  material 
progress  serve  to  "de-Latinize"  them  but 
rather  urged  them  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  their  identity.  Rod6  was  a  visionary,  a  ro- 
matic.  Whether  his  critique  of  the  United 
States  was  accurate  or  fair,  it  certainly  had 
been  read  and  admired  by  many  if  not  most 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  fellow 
conferees. 

That  it  drew  upon  the  inspiration  of 
Shakespeare,  the  most  revered  author  in 
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the  English-speaking  world,  conferred  upon 
its  usage  on  this  occasion  a  special  irony. 

RodO  was  optimistic.  Having  acknowl- 
edged the  United  States  as  "the  first  to 
evoke  our  modem  Idea  of  liberty,  and  to 
convert  it  .  .  .  into  Imperishable  bronze  and 
living  reality,"  he  dimly  foresaw:  "even  a 
higher  concord  in  the  future,  that  will  be 
due  not  to  a  one-sided  imitation  of  one  race 
by  another,  but  to  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
ences and  a  skillful  harmonizing  of  those  at- 
tributes which  make  the  peculiarities  of 
either  race." 

Some  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
this  "genius  of  Uruguay"  might  have  been 
useful— as  well  as  astounding.  But  it  is 
easier  to  pass  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  alter  a  position  paper.  More- 
over, we  were  interested  in  "substance." 

It  is  not  really  the  business  of  commis- 
sions to  study  cultures.  Nonetheless,  what 
the  Kissinger  panel  could  suggest  to  great 
advantage  is  both  an  early  exposure  to 
Latin-American  language  and  literature  in 
our  schools  and  a  vastly  expanded  student 
and  teacher  exchange  program  with  our 
sister  republics  so  that  commissions  of  the 
future,  diplomats— possibly  even  Presi- 
dents—might know  something  of  the  cultur- 
al lessons  that  stir  our  neighbors'  hearts. 

(James  W.  Symington,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
Democrat,  represented  the  Second  District 
of  Missouri  in  the  House  from  1969  to 
1977. )• 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  HENNING 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
California  labor  movement.  Jack  Hen- 
ning.  is  being  honored  at  a  dinner  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  14.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  career 
of  this  good  friend  and  outstanding 
labor  leader. 

John  F.  Henning  was  elected  in  1970 
to  the  position  of  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  top  elected  post  in  the 
California  Labor  Federation.  He  has 
been  unanimously  reelected  since 
then.  The  federation  is  the  official 
State  AFL-CIO  organization  and  em- 
braces approximately  1,700,000  union 
members. 

Jack  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
New  Zealand  from  1967  to  1969  and  as 
U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
1962  to  1967.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  since  1977. 

Jack  Henning's  dedication  to  the 
labor  movement  and  to  progressive 
politics  is  matched  only  by  his  love  of 
his  Irish  heritage.  The  dinner  honor- 
ing him  is  being  held  at  the  United 
Irish  Cultural  Center  in  San  Francisco 
and  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco- 
based  American  Irish  Alliance.  He  is  a 
cofounder  and  past  president  of  the 
Irish  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
cochairman   of    the   American    Labor 
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unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  govem- 
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sions  of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
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Commlttiee  for  Human  Rights  In 
Northerft  Ireland,  and  executive  com- 
mittee liember  of  the  Irish  American 

Coalltlo4- 

Jack  Was  a  friend  and  close  political 
aUy  of  iiy  husband  for  many,  many 
years.  A  inatlve  San  Franciscan,  he  was 
immens^y  helpful  In  my  recent  elec- 
tion caiqpalgn  and  In  Phillip's  election 
last  yeat.  He  understands  the  need  for 
working  people  to  be  active  in  politics 
and  has  worked  hard  to  build  the  Cali- 
fornia lAbor  Federation  into  a  strong 
political  if  orce.« 
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all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
may  those  around  her  continue  to  ben- 
efit for  many  more  years  from  the 
abundant  charm  and  beauty  of  such  a 
marvelous  lady.* 
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troy  from 
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IK 


THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  HLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
15,  19831  marks  a  significant  event  for 
the  people  of  Richmond  and  for  the 
U.S.  nfuse  of  Representatives.  On 
that  d^'  30  years  ago,  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Troy  b^gan  a  notable  and  significant 
career  df  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Third  dongressional  District  of  Virgin- 
ia and  jto  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Durinfe  seven  Presidential  admmis- 
tration^  from  Eisenhower  to  Reagan, 
Mrs.  Tity  has  served  continuously  the 
various!  Representatives  from  the 
Third  District  of  Virginia.  Prom  1953 
until  1165  she  was  a  member  of  the 
commiljee  staff  and  the  personal  staff 
of  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary.  His 
success<)r.  Congressman  David  E.  Sat- 
terfield,  had  both  the  good  sense  and 
the  good  fortune  to  retain  Mrs.  Troy 
as  his  dersonal  secretary  for  his  entire 
tenure  intil  1980. 

I  consider  myself  and  the  people  of 
the  Rlc  hmond  area  to  be  most  blessed 
that  M-s.  Troy  agreed  to  continue  her 
service  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia ty  becoming  a  member  of  my 
person]  J  staff  upon  my  election  to  the 
Congris.  Her  skill,  knowledge,  and 
loyalty  have  been  invaluable  assets  to 
my  entire  staff  and  most  especially  to 
Af  ;er  30  years,  Mrs.  Troy  contin- 
perform  a  multitude  of  duties 


me 
ues  to 


with  eithusiasm,  energy,  hard-nosed 


abUity 


She  cijacks 
hand 


But  most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consid<  r  Mrs.  Troy  to  be  a  faithful  and 


devote^ 
and 
been  a 


and  a  keen  sense  of  himior. 
the  whip  with  a  gentle 


friend.  Her  strong  support 
linswerving  commitment  have 
ut^w  a  source  of  personal  encourage- 
ment and  gratification.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  hoior  and  privUege  for  me  on 
^..^.  of  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  and  her 
coUeagues  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  wish 
Phyllii  Troy  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions l>n   this   her   30th   anniversary. 


May  h  jr  life  continue  to  overflow  with 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  loint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
September  29.  1983,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262.  to  clarify 
and  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  of  religious  organizations. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1660,  to  assure  nationwide 
telephone  service  at  affordable  rates, 
assure  that  costs  for  maintaining  such 
service  is  allocated  equitably  among  all 
users,  and  assure  that  States  have  suf- 
ficient regulatory  authority  to  main- 
tain universally  available  and  afford- 
able telephone  service. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865,  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects,  and  S.  970,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
maintenance  dredging  and  to  require 
non-Federal   interests  to  pay   for  50 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 


dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  to 
review  nuclear  nonproliferation  orga- 
nizational management  policy. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  review  nu- 
clear  nonproliferation   organizational 
management  policy. 

SD-419 

OCTOBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.  basic  industries. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
certain  changes  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

SD-138 


OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  764,  proposed  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   19  and  S.  918, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits   of    working    and     nonworking 
women,  and  the  substance  of  S.  372,  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  writing 
and  selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

.SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691.  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  914,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  importers 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  pro- 
hibited activities  concerning  firearms. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

FamUy  and  Human  Services  Subconmiit- 

tee 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 

breakdown  of  the  traditional  famUy 


unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. 

SI>-628 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
chUd  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1324,  to 
regulate  public  disclosure  of  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  information. 

SD-342 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re- 
sources    Implications    in    Job    cor[>s 
reform. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894,  bUls  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing  and   regulatory   process   for   the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SEM06 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706,  to  provide 
for  the  positive  identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  compensation  for  those 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  who  were  interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War 
II. 

SD-628 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  emerging  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366,  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  S.  1367,  to  repeal  certain  provi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sions  of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532,  and  S.  1330,  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 

OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  proposal  to 
reform     the     conunon     agricultural 
policy. 

SR-328A 

OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Influ- 
ence of  communism  In  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
indemnification  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  and  non  catastroph- 
ic accidents  for  which  the  Government 
Is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503,  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  Is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered by   the  Department   of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
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OCTOBER  19 


9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  p>ending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards In  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  In- 
fluence of  communism  in  liberation 
theology. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1728,  to  establish 
a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment, and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams for  older  veterans. 

Sr>  328 

OCTOBETw  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 

•Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 

congressional  approval  to  the  central 

Interstate  low-level  radioactive  waste 

compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 
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OCTOBER  26 


9:00  a.m. 
Labor  an^  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Govermn  ental  Affairs 
Overslgh.    of    Government    Management 
Subc<  mmlttee 
To    cofitlnue     oversight     hearings     to 
revie*  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 

Labor  an^  Human  Resources 

To  hol<  I  hearings  to  review  volunteer  inl- 

tiatlv  is  In  health. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
•Judlciarh' 
To  ho^i 


Natl(^al 
Act. 


'  anjd 


10:00  a.m 
Labor 
Education 
mitt^ 
To 
arts 


hold 


oversight  hearings  on  Federal 

I  lollcy. 

^  SD-430 


•Joint  Economic 
To 
needii 


reiume 


10:00  a.m 
Labor 
To 
and 


ard 


Human  Resources 
resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
State   efforts   to   Impose   higher 
stan(  lards  in  education. 

SD-430 


hearings  on  S.  1841.  proposed 
Productivity  and  Innovation 


SD-226 


OCTOBER  27 


Human  Resources 

,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


hearings    on    job    training 
of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 


NOVEMBER  2 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   Impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
provisions   of    the    Employee   Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


September  28,  1983 


September  29,  1983 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   to    review   targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions  of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATION 

OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1638,  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  invest  cer- 
tain funds  collected  by  Indian  irriga- 
tion and  power  projects. 

SD-608 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  26.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  tiie 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven." 

Gracious  Father  God,  we  thank 
Thee  for  struggle,  out  of  which  comes 
strength  and  truth.  We  thank  Thee 
when  good,  strong,  wise  women  and 
men  struggle  for  the  right  way.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  sacrificial  struggle 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  who  gave  us 
a  document  so  fundamental  and  time- 
less that  it  continues  to  be  the  central 
issue  in  the  contemporary  struggle  in 
Congress. 

At  this  critical,  historic  moment  in 
our  national  life,  dear  God,  grant  that 
this  struggle  will  issue  in  truth,  right- 
eousness, justice,  and  peace.  Whatever 
the  Senators  will  wish  they  had  done 
when  it  is  too  late  to  do  it,  help  them 
to  do  it  today.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  Amen. 


Mr.  BAKER.  To  continue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  need  for  my  remaining 
time  under  the  abbreviated  standing 
order  except  to  say  that  at  9  a.m.  we 
will  be  back  on  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  minority  leader  may  be 
reserved  for  his  use  during  the  course 
of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  ask  that  the  Chair 
place  us  in  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
liminaries this  morning  will  be  very 
brief,  not  only  because  we  have  re- 
duced the  time  for  the  standing  orders 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  I  am  the  only 
person  here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  just  a  moment  for 
that 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
omission  that  I  will  regret  until  my 
dying  political  day.  I  will  never  hear 
the  end  of  that,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont because  he  was  behind  me  and  I 
was  looking  forward.  But  I  can  think 
of  no  one  I  would  rather  have  behind 
me  than  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  standing  respectfully  behind  the 
leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9  a.m.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  1  minute  each. 


THE  BIGGEST,  FATTEST  WASTE 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
estimated  that  this  country  will  spend 
$65  Pillion  in  the  coming  year  in  pre- 
paring for  nuclear  war.  In  the  6  years, 
1983  through  1988  inclusive,  we  will 
spend  a  total  of  $457  billion  for  nu- 
clear forces.  This  will  constitute  more 
than  22  percent  of  our  military 
budget.  Does  this  colossal  investment 
increase  the  military  security  of  this 
country  or  does  it  actually  make  us 
less  secure?  Do  we  need  to  spend  this 
much  or  nearly  this  much  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  initiating  a  nuclear  first 
strike  against  us?  Listen  to  a  military 
expert.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  a  few  weeks  ago 
said: 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  avoid  a  seriou.s  and 
unacceptable  risk  of  nuclear  war  until  we 
recognize— and  until  we  base  all  our  military 
plans,  defense  budgets,  weapon  deploy- 
ments, and  arms  negotiations  on  the  recog- 
nition -that  nuclear  weapons  serve  no  mili- 
tary purpose  whatsoever.  They  are  totally 
useless— except  only  to  deter  ones  oppo- 
nents from  using  them. 

Is  McNamara  right?  Of  course,  he  is 
right.  Once  a  nuclear  war  starts,  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  this  country  are 
dead.  Civilization  is  destroyed.  The 
human  species  may  or  may  not  perish 
entirely.  But  at  best  life  would  revert 
to  that  human  condition  Hobbes  de- 
scribed centuries  ago  as  nasty,  brutish, 
and  short.  This  would  be  the  case  if 
nuclear  war  should  break  out  today. 


As  time  goes  by  this  hideous  situation 
gets  worse.  Spending  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
3  years.  In  the  next  decade  the  United 
States  will  build  about  17.000  new  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  the  Soviets  will 
match  our  buildup.  What  an  utterly 
incredible  waste  of  resources  by  both 
super  powers!  On  Monday,  September 
26,  President  Reagan  spoke  at  the 
United  Nations.  He  made  three  main 
points:  First,  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  deploy  some  medium  range  nu- 
clear warheads  outside  Western 
Europe  if  Moscow  agrees  to  a  global 
limit.  Second,  the  United  States  would 
negotiate  limits  on  aircraft  that  can 
carry  nuclear  arms  in  Europe.  Third, 
this  country  would  consider  reducing 
its  planned  deployment  of  cruise  and 
Pershing  II  missiles. 

These  three  proposals  may  succeed 
in  winning  the  support  of  NATO  coun- 
tries for  our  negotiating  posture.  The 
Soviets,  however,  have  at  this  point  re- 
acted negatively.  And  at  lea-st  tempo- 
rarily they  have  offered  no  counter 
offers.  But  even  if  somehow  we  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  deployment  of  additional  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe,  and  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
also  concurs  in  President  Reagan's 
offer  to  limit  the  number  of  warheads 
deployed  throughout  the  world  by 
both  sides,  the  effect  on  our  nuclear 
buildup  would  be  negligible.  We  would 
still  even  if  the  full  Reagan  arms  con- 
trol agenda  goes  into  effect  be  spend- 
ing $450  billion  for  nuclear  weapons 
over  the  next  6  years.  We  would  still 
immensely  accelerate  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
fully  recognize  this.  The  people  who 
live  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  cannot 
be  very  different  from  the  American 
citizens  who  live  in  the  other  49 
States.  We  have  a  strong  military  tra- 
dition in  Wisconsin.  Our  National 
Guard  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  again  in  World  War  I, 
and  World  War  II.  Our  citizens  are 
very  proud  of  that  record.  The  Wis- 
consin National  Guard  air  arm  has 
won  competitions  as  the  best  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  country.  Now  in 
the  judgment  of  many  experts  the 
U.S.  National  Guard  Air  Force  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  We  also  have  an  en- 
thusiastic and  highly  successful  Naval. 
Air  Force,  and  Army  Reserve  in  Wis- 
consin. So  we  in  Wiscoiisin  have  a 
solid  military  tradition.  And  yet  when 


•  This    "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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llIcNamara    has    rightly    said, 

military    purpose   whatso- 
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President,  many  thought- 
..„  in  my  State  go  consider- 
her  than  this.  They  see  the 
nuclear  arms  build-up.  not 
_  them  more  secure,  but  actu- 
ing  them  less  secure.  They 
lecognize    that    as    both    the 
$tates,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  nuclear  arsenals,  some 
computer  error  a  misinter- 
of  signals  from  our  warning 
s  could  set  off  a  nuclear  ca- 
.,        that    becomes    potentially 
dfifastating  with   each   passing 
and  the  Soviets  amass  more 
lethal  weapons.  They  also 
recognize  that  the  arms 
betjween  the  superpowers  pushes 
of  nuclear  war  farther 
,.    ahead  and  makes  it  in- 
more  practical  for  addition- 
to  build  their  own  nuclear 


GENOCIDE  BY  FAMINE 

P:  lOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 

mirks  the  50th  anniversary  of 

he  most  brutal  and  extensive 

genocide  the  world  has  ever 

am  referring  to  the  conscious 

ify  the  Soviet  Government  to 

eliminate  the  independ- 

peasants  by  deliberately 

millions  of  people.  This  week, 
activities  have  been  organized 
lorate  this  horrible,  yet 
kilown,  example  of  genocide. 
Displays  have  been  set  up  in  both 
ssell  Senate  Office  Building 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
the  general  public  understand 
i4gnitude  of  this  atrocity.  Our 
in  the  House  this  week 
scheduled  a  special  order  to  provide 
Members  with  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize :his  tragedy.  The  weeks  events 
will  cu  minate  in  a  mass  rally  at  the 
Washit  gton  Monument. 

Mr.  I'resident,  it  is  truly  fitting  that 
we  cal  attention  to  this  unspeakable 
action.  At  the  height  of  the  famine,  in 


1932  and  1933,  an  average  of  10,000 
men,  women,  and  children  died  of 
hunger  each  day.  While  this  was  oc- 
curring. Soviet  officials  denied  that  a 
famine  existed,  refused  international 
aid,  and  increased  grain  exports  from 
the  region.  Perhaps  as  many  as  7  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  this  premeditated  policy  to 
force  collectivism  and  break  the  will  of 
the  Ukrainian  peasantry.  By  forcing 
the  peasants  to  turn  all  their  grain 
over  to  the  state,  by  confining  the 
Ukrainians  to  their  homeland,  and  by 
preventing  any  food  from  entering  the 
Ukraine  from  Russia,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  remove  a  major  im- 
pediment to  Moscow's  plans  to  create 
a  centralized,  totalitarian  state. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  elimination  of  an  entire  segment 
of  the  population  can  be  part  of  a  con- 
scious plan.  And  yet,  such  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  and  such  could  be 
the  case  in  the  future.  Stephan 
Procyk,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Committee  on 
Genocide,  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
50th  anniversary  commemoration:  We 
focus  attention  on  the  famine  in  the 
hopes  that  a  holocaust  of  this  nature 
will  never  happen  again.  But  remem- 
bering is  not  enough.  We  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  insure  that  genocide 
will  never  again  be  condoned.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  be  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  repercussions  of 
the  Ukrainian  famine  are  still  being 
felt  in  the  Soviet  Union.  An  article  in 
the  July  7  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Adrian  Karatnycky,  entitled  "Forced 
Famine  in  the  Ukraine:  A  Holocaust 
the  West  Forgot"  sums  up  the  horror 
of  this  brutal  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Forced  Famine  in  the  Ukraine:  A 
Holocaust  the  West  Forgot 
(By  Adrian  Karatnycky) 
Fifty  vears  ago  this  past  spring,  the  nor- 
mally bountiful  fields  of  the  Ukraine  were 
filled  with  the  odor  of  death.  Crows  flew 
over   the   steppe,    awaiting    their    feast    of 
human  carrion.  Corpses  littered  the  streets 
and  roadways.  In  the  June  6.  1933.  issue  of 
the  London  Morning  Post,  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge  depicted  the  following  scene: 

•If  you  go  now  to  the  Ukraine  or  the 
North  Caucasus,  exceedingly  beautiful 
countries  and  formerly  amongest  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  you  will  find  them  like 
a  desert;  fields  choked  with  weeds  and  ne- 
glected; no  livestock  or  honses;  villages  de- 
serted; peasants  famished,  often  their 
bodies  swollen,  unutterably  wretched. 

■You  will  discover  if  you  question  them 
that  they  have  had  no  bread  at  all  for  three 
months  past;  only  potatoes  and  some  millet, 
and  they  are  now  counting  potatoes  one  by 
one.  .  .  .  They  will  tell  you  that  many  have 
already  died  of  famine  and  that  many  are 
dying  every  day;  that  thousands  have  been 


shot  by  the  government  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  exiled." 

The  devastation  Mr.  Muggeridge  described 
wasn't  caused  by  any  natural  catastrophe.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon— history's 
first  artificial  famine:  a  consequence  of  Sta- 
lin's effort  to  collectivize  agriculture  and 
crush  the  nationally  conscious  Ukrainian 
peasantry. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Muggeridge  s 
reports.  William  Henry  Chamberlins  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  several  stories  and  a  number  of 
shocking  photographs  of  starving  children 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers,  the  Western 
press  was  largely  silent  about  the  genocide 
that  was  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  were  in  the  throes  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Violence  in  the 
streets  was  common.  Fascism  was  on  the 
march.  The  forced  famine  of  1933  had  re- 
grettably come  at  an  inopportune  time. 

Some  reporters  from  the  West  concealed 
the  truth  because  of  an  ideological  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  communism.  Others,  like 
New  York  Times  correspondent  Walter  Dur- 
anty.  were  seduced  by  official  favors  and 
access  to  high  government  circles  into  delib- 
erately and  shamelessly  attempting  to  sup- 
press the  story  of  the  famine,  while  writing 
fawning  articles  on  Stalin's  rule.  For  this 
Mr.  Duranty  was  rewarded  with  Pulitzer 
prizes  and  the  Order  of  Lenin. 

None  of  the  day's  newspaper  reports  was 
able  to  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  cataclysm. 
Today,  reliable  academic  estimates  place  the 
number  of  Ukrainian  victims  of  starvation 
at  4.5  million  to  7  million.  This  dark  event, 
which  rivals  in  its  magnitude  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  and  the  massacre  of  the  Cambo- 
dians by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  is  still  largely 
unknown  outside  the  private  memories  of 
some  survivors. 

The  famine  was  in  part  the  byproduct  of 
Stalin's  relentless  drive  to  collectivize  Soviet 
agriculture.  That  starvation  was  artificially 
induced  is  beyond  dispute.  The  famine  was  a 
clear  result  of  the  fact  that  between  1931 
and  1933,  while  harvests  were  precipitously 
declining.  Stalin's  commissars  continued  to 
requisition  and  confiscate  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  grain,  much  of  it  exported  to 
Western  Europe.  Peasants  were  shot  and  de- 
ported as  rich,  landowning  "kulaks."  Most 
livestock  perished  from  the  lack  of  feed, 
some  as  a  result  of  peasant  attempts  to 
resist  collectivization.  Cannibalism  was  not 
uncommon.  Although  no  medical  quaran- 
tine was  declared  and  non-Ukrainians  were 
free  to  travel  into  and  out  of  the  area,  starv- 
ing villagers  who  sought  to  flee  areas  strick- 
en with  famine  and  its  resulting  outbreaks 
of  pneumonia,  typhus,  and  tuberculosis 
were  turned  back  at  checkpoints  controlled 
by  Soviet  patrols  that  scrupulously  enforced 
newly  imposed  internal  passport  regula- 
tions. 

While  the  drive  to  collectivize  agriculture 
was  a  wideranging  phenomenon  common  to 
the  entire  U.S.S.R..  only  in  the  Ukraine  did 
it  assume  a  genocidal  character.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Stalin  used 
the  forced  famine  as  part  of  a  political  strat- 
egy whose  aim  was  to  crush  all  vestiges  of 
Ukrainian  national  sentiment.  As  he  wrote. 
•The  nationality  problem  is  by  its  essence  a 
peasant  problem."  The  attack  against  the 
•■kulaks."  therefore,  was  viewed  as  an  attack 
against  the  social  basis  of  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism. Moreover,  the  famine  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  extensive  purge  in  the  cities  of 
the  Ukrainian  cultural  and  political  elite 
who.se  leading  activists  had  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  a  national  communism  similar  to 
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that  which  later  emerged  in  Tito's  Yugosla- 
via and  Gomulka's  Poland. 

Some  might  ask  whether  today  it  is 
worthwhile  to  dredge  up  the  memory  of  yet 
another  act  of  Stalinist  barbarism.  What 
can  this  event  from  a  dim  and  receding  past 
tell  us  that  Solzhenitsyn's  •Gulag  Archipel- 
ago "  has  not?  One  might  be  tempted  to  say 
that  nothing  new  can  be  learned  from  this 
secret  horror.  Yet  the  1933  famine  is  impor- 
tant for  both  moral  and  political  reasons. 

There  is  of  course  our  moral  obligation  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  nameless  victims 
by  depicting  the  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  forced  famine  as 
a  pivotal  event  in  Soviet  history,  whose  con- 
sequences remain  to  this  day. 

For  the  famine  created  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion in  Soviet  agriculture  from  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  hasn't  fully  recovered.  More- 
over, the  famine  eliminated  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  non-Russian  pop- 
ulation, thus  ensuring  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  remain  for  the  next  five  decades  a 
state  dominated  by  an  absolute  Russian  ma- 
jority. Finally,  the  famine  caused  an  enor- 
mous rift  within  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
which  had  long  been  nationally  assertive. 
To  this  day.  indep>endent  and  national  senti- 
ment among  Eastern  Ukrainians  is  much 
lower  than  among  Western  Ukrainians 
(who.  in  1933.  as  part  of  Poland,  were  spared 
the  trauma  of  the  famine  and  the  Great 
Terror). 

Yet  despite  the  pivotal  importance  of  the 
forced  famine,  for  50  years  its  full  story  has 
remained  untold.  Not  one  serious  book  on 
this  tragedy  is  available  in  English. 

Today— at  a  time  when  some  would  recast 
Soviet  communism  in  a  friendlier  mold,  the 
better  to  negotiate  arms  reductions  with— 
may  once  again  be  an  inopportune  time  to 
bring  up  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  the 
painful  trauma  of  the  brutally  scarred 
Ukrainian  nation.  Yet  50  years  seems  too 
long  to  remain  silent  about  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  in  mankind's  history. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  in  morning  business  for  a  little 
while.  I  think  if  there  is  a  need  for 
morning  business,  the  leadership  will 
make  a  provision  for  it  later  in  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
announce  that  there  is  no  way  to  tell, 
since  there  is  no  time  agreement,  but  I 
would  expect  the  first  vote  at  10  a.m., 
or  shortly  thereafter,  on  the  pending 
question,  which  is  amendment  No. 
2231,  as  modified.  I  do  not  know  that, 
but  I  would  suggest  Senators  take  ac- 
count of  an  early  morning  vote  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  other 
Senators  on  the  floor  seeking  recogni- 
tion in  morning  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  proceed  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  limitation  so  that  he  may 
begin  his  speech  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
now  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  now  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to 
authorize  the  further  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  I  expect  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  sometime  this  morn- 
ing and  my  guess  is  it  will  be  sometime 
shortly  after  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  spent 
this  past  weekend  in  Vermont,  a  trip.  I 
might  add.  that  is  even  more  pleasura- 
ble at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at 
other  times.  It  is  always,  of  course,  a 
great  pleasure  to  go  up  there.  I  usually 
try  each  week  to  spend  2  or  3  days  in 
Vermont,  primarily  going  around  the 
State,  listening  to  people,  talking  to 
people.  I  will  go  back  up  there  again 
either  tomorrow  night  or  Saturday 
morning,  as  I  will  do  most  weekends 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  thing  I  heard  the  most  from 
voters  this  past  weekend  were  discus- 
sions about  Lebanon  and  our  policy 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  opposed 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  send 
U.S.  marines  into  Beirut.  In  my  view, 
we  should  have  taken  the  lead,  in  co- 
operation with  other  friendly  powers, 
in  expanding  the  United  Nations' 
peacekeeping  force  there  instead.  This 
would  have  avoided  the  terrible  risk  of 
our  direct  involvement  in  the  morass 
of  the  Lebanese  civil  war. 

However,  once  the  President  com- 
mitted our  men,  I  reluctantly  gave  my 
support,  so  long  as  the  role  of  the  ma- 
rines was  clearly  understood  to  be 
carefully  limited  and  short-term.  You 
may  recall  they  were  going  to  be  out 
by  Christmas. 

As  I  understood  the  President's 
policy,  the  marines  were  not  to 
become  engaged  in  the  Lebanese  civil 
war.  They  were  only  to  help  give  the 
new  Lebanese  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Gemayel  a  breathing  space. 
Frankly,  even  then  I  was  very  uneasy 
about  whether  the  marines  really 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  fighting 
among  the  Lebanese  religious  and  po- 
litical factions. 

Now,  with  a  growing  list  of  dead  and 
wounded  Americans.  I  see  no  convinc- 


ing evidence  that  the  President  has  a 
coherent  policy,  either  for  the  marines 
in  Lebanon  or  for  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole.  As  I  travel  through  Vermont,  I 
find,  as  I  said  before,  my  constituents 
see  no  justification  for  risking  the 
lives  of  American  young  men.  If  Ver- 
mont is  any  indication— and  I  believe 
it  is— the  American  people  do  not  sup- 
port this  venture. 

The  marines  in  Lebanon  are  now  in 
precisely  the  situation  foreseen  by  the 
war  powers  resolution.  That  resolution 
was  adopted  to  give  Congress  a  share 
in  any  decision  to  send  U.S.  forces  into 
hostilities.  The  counterarguments  of- 
fered by  Secretary  Shultz  notwith- 
standing, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  applies  to  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  Our  marines  are  ob- 
viously in  the  midst  of  hostilities. 
They  are  drawing  combat  pay.  They 
are  being  shot  at.  They  are  returning 
fire.  They  most  tragically,  as  we  have 
seen  in  watching  the  caskets  being  re- 
moved from  airplanes  here,  are  dying 
in  Lebanon.  Those  are  hostilities. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 

The  President  legally  should  begin 
withdrawing  them  within  60  days 
unless  Congress  specifically  approves 
keeping  them  there  longer. 

We  are  now  debating  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President 
to  keep  the  marines  in  Lebanon  for  18 
months.  Others,  dubious  of  such  a 
long  blank  check,  want  to  specify  some 
lesser  time. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  ma- 
rines have  already  done  what  they 
were  sent  to  do. 

They  were  sent  over,  we  were  told, 
and  the  American  people  were  told,  to 
buy  time  for  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment. They  bought  time  for  the  Ge- 
mayel government.  We  are  reaching  a 
point  where  we  should  say  that  this  is 
a  conflict  of  Lebanon's,  not  a  conflict 
of  the  United  States.  We  bought  time 
for  them  and  we  should  let  them  put 
their  house  in  order. 

Really,  we  should  now  do  what  that 
wise  old  Vermont  Senator.  George 
Aiken,  said  about  Vietnam:  Let's  an- 
nounce that  we  won  and  get  out! 

Obviously,  the  President  is  deter- 
mined not  to  do  that.  He  would  like  us 
simply  to  endorse  his  actions  without 
any  time  limit  whatever,  or  any  appli- 
cation of  the  war  powers  resolution  as 
though  we  learned  absolutely  nothing 
from  Vietnam. 

It  bothers  me  and  worries  me  that 
any  President,  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can, would  assume  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  does  not  apply,  or 
that  for  some  reason,  the  war  powers 
resolution  is  not  relevant. 

Apparently,  however,  the  President 
is  reluctantly  prepared  to  accept  a 
time  limit.  After  Secretary  Shultz 
statement  that  the  President  would 
not  necessarily  feel  bound  by  any  con- 
gressionally-imposed    time    limit    pro- 
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he  question  how  he  plans  to 

ing  our  marines  dragged  into 

„.,s  civil  war,  a  civil  war  that 

ti^gically   and  unfortunately   I 

probably  outlast  every  one 

his  Chamber. 

time   Congress   had   a   major 

Middle  East  policy.  Events 

drifting  out  of  control  there 

the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 

Out   of   steam.    A   year   ago. 

by  President   Reagan's  at- 

revive  the  stalled  peace  nego- 

I  offered  my  support  in  work- 

a    bipartisan    consensus    on 

s  Middle  East  policy.  I  spoke 

effect  on  this  floor.  I  wrote  to 

..  te  House  in  that  regard.  I  said 

vented  to  be  able  to  help  do  the 

e  up  here.   I  never  even  so 

received  the  courtesy  of  a 

not  even  the  kind   that 

get  when  they  send  a 

the  White  House. 

mlich   for  any   attempt   on   the 

:he  White  House  to  seek  bipar- 

in  the  Senate.  There  just 
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esponse. 

has  repeatedly  shown  that 

in  the  Middle  East  can  suc- 

iihout  a  broad,  bipartisan  con- 

n  Congress.  Without  that,  the 

will  lack  the  essential  politi- 

for  seeking  the  difficult  com- 

from  all  parties  that  are  vital 

J.  For  the  factions  and  parties 

^liddlc  East  must  see  a  united 

Government     and     people 

our  policy  if  it  is  to  have  any 

-  to  succeed. 

c  3uld  say  what  I  wish  Congress 

lo.  it  would  be  to  invoke  the 

ers  Act  without  setting  the 

time   limit.   The   President 

then  come  back  and  tell  us  spe- 

what  he  is  going  to  do,  why, 

,  and  then  let  us  debate  a  time 

his  estimates. 
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Absent  that,  I  will  vote  against  the 
18-month  time  limit.  I  will  vote  for  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  Nunn  and  others  which 
provides  a  shorter  limit.  If  this  passes. 
I  will  keep  an  open  mind  about  what 
the  President  comes  back  with.  I 
would  hope  the  President  would  seek  a 
bipartisan  consensus  for  whatever 
policy  is  laid  down  in  Lebanon,  and  I 
would  work  with  my  colleauges  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  try  to  find  a 
date  and  a  time  to  do  that.  Quite 
frankly,  had  we  done  that  years  ago  in 
Southeast  A5:ia,  we  never  would  have 
ended  up  in  Vietnam.  We  never  W9uld 
have  ended  up  with  55,000  Americans 
killed  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  on  both  sides 
killed.  We  would  not  have  ended  up 
with  the  billions  of  dollars  spent.  We 
would  not  have  ended  up  transforming 
the  whole  political  system  in  Vietnam. 
We  would  not  have  ended  up  with  the 
slipping  of  American  prestige  around 
the  world,  had  we  followed  the  same 
steps  that  we  could  follow  here  today. 
I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to 
look  back  to  that.  It  is  hard  to  find 
anybody  in  this  Chamber,  or  in  the 
other  body,  who  supported  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Yet,  of  course,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  funded  every  year  by  the 
Congress,  usually  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Let  us  not  start  down  that 
slippery  slope.  Even  though  we  are 
told  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
they  can  now  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  in  Lebanon. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  not  only  re- 
peating old  mistakes,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  seem  to  be  even  repeating 
the  old  speeches  which  led  to  those 
mistakes.  If  we  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  next  we  will  hear  that 
we  will  win  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  on  and  on. 

Now  is  the  time  to  say,  "Halt, 
enough,"  We  have  a  War  Powers  Act 
passed  by  overwhelming  majorities  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Let  us  show  that  its  passage 
was  not  just  a  political  sop  to  constitu- 
ents at  the  time.  Let  us  show  it  really 
was  intended  to  be  the  law  of  the  land 
and  each  of  us,  having  taken  the  oath 
of  office  in  this  Chamber,  will  uphold 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  is  the  law 
is  the  law,  and  we  will  follow  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  the  War  Powers  Act,  there  are 
a  few  things  we  are  not  trying  to  do. 
Congress  is  not  trying  to  run  a  war. 


That  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Executive,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  presupposing  that 
Congress  will  decide  to  pull  the  troops 
out  of  Lebanon.  We  are  debating 
whether  or  not  our  Founding  Fathers 
decided  it  was  the  responsibility  of  one 
person  to  send  our  sons  and  daughters 
into  war  or  whether  they  meant  that 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  collec- 
tive representatives  of  the  people,  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

This  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159  is  important  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  is  going  to  set  the  precedent 
for  the  future  implementation  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  will  determine  the 
question  of  Congress  ability  to  meas- 
ure up  to  its  constitutional  role  on 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  U.S.  marines  have  been 
wounded  and  they  have  been  killed  in 
Lebanon  without  congressional  au- 
thorization for  their  presence  in  that 
country. 

As  we  began  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  we  learned  that  the  United 
States  was  instrumental  in  negotiating 
a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  I  certainly 
think  the  President  ought  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  that.  That  is  a  substantial 
achievement  and  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  hoping  that  this  accomplishment 
will  lead  to  additional  success  in  secur- 
ing an  enduring  peace. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  Mr.  President, 
for  anyone  to  believe  that  the  substi- 
tute that  was  introduced  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  presupposes  that  Congress 
will  decide  to  remove  the  marines 
from  Lebanon.  What  will  happen  is 
the  White  House  will  be  guaranteed  a 
vote  on  additional  authorization  for 
the  troops'  involvement.  That  is  pro- 
vided by  the  statute.  Assuming  that 
the  President  will  make  his  case  with 
Congress,  which  in  my  opinion  he  has 
not  yet  done.  Congress  would  then 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
troops  in  Lebanon. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is  not 
the  precedent  that  I  hoped  we  would 
establish.  If  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land said  this  ought  to  be  a  corporate 
decision,  one  made  by  both  Congress 
and  the  President.  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  resolution  is  more  on 
the  order  of  a  solo  act  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  The  administration  still  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  constitution- 
al requirement  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize deployment  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  case  of  hostilities,  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  notwithstanding.  This  is 
not  what  our  Nation's  forefathers  in- 
tended. 

I  know  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments, Mr,  President.  I  have  heard  the 
assertions  of  those  who  would  advo- 
cate, as  this  administration  does,  an 
unlimited  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief    Executive    to    engage    in    war. 


Studying  the  constitutional  prece- 
dents, I  believe  that  the  greater 
weight  of  legal  argument  is  against 
unilateral  Presidential  warmaking  au- 
thority. Of  course,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  act  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  direct 
the  troops.  But  Congress  alone  is 
vested  with  the  authority  to  initiate 
wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  serious 
reservations  about  this  resolution.  The 
President  still  has  not  notified  Con- 
gress that  our  marines  are  involved  in 
hostilities  abroad,  as  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  demands. 
The  administration  still  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  our  marines  are  in- 
volved in  hostilities.  Tell  that  to  the 
marines. 

The  administration  continues  to 
reject  the  notion  that  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play  in  authorizing  the  deploy- 
ment of  troops  in  hostilities.  The 
President  refuses  to  be  bound  by  this 
resolution.  The  Secretary  of  State 
holds  the  view  that  no  congressional 
authorization  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  troops  or  the  scope  of 
their  involvement  in  Lebanon.  He  says 
that  if  we  pass  this  resolution  and  the 
marines  remain  in  Lebanon  past  the 
18  months,  then,  in  fact,  no  additional 
authorization  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  18  months  is  a  very 
long  time  to  authorize  our  marines  to 
be  involved  in  war.  If  you  think  it  is  a 
long  time  for  us,  think  how  long  a 
time  it  is  for  those  marines.  Think 
how  long  a  time  it  is  for  the  mothers 
and  fathers  worrying  about  those  ma- 
rines. 

During  World  War  II,  my  unit  in 
Europe  lost  100  percent  of  its  table  of 
organization  of  flying  personnel  in  1 
year's  operation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  World  War  I. 
116.516  Americans  gave  their  lives  in  19 
months,  that  only  11  months  expired  be- 
tween the  Invasion  at  Normandy  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Third  Reich.  I  would  add 
that  In  the  Middle  East,  we  are  dealing  with 
an  area  that  has  a  history  of  short  and  very 
bloody  wars.  We  are  talking  about  high- 
technology  warfare,  massive  losses  of  life. 
The  Six-Day  War  in  October  of  1967  took 
the  lives  of  11,679  Israelis.  Syrians.  Jordani- 
ans, and  Egyptians. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  friend 
from  Hawaii  in  saying  that  18  months 
is  much  too  long. 

I  listened  to  one  of  my  friends  the 
other  day  ask,  what  is  the  purpose?  If 
the  purpose  is  to  win,  then  we  do  not 
have  enough.  If  the  purpose  is  to  die, 
then  we  have  too  many. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  meaningless 
resolution.  It  places  no  bounds  on  the 
President's  deployment  of  troops  in 
the  hostilities. 

Yesterday  I  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  give 
us  the  vote  on  the  House  side  by 
which  they  passed  the  House  compan- 
ion resolution.  I  read  in  this  morning's 


paper  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the 
latest  poll  overwhelming  saying  that 
18  months  is  too  long. 

I  will  tell  you  how  long  18  months 
are.  That  is  long  enough  to  see  your 
mother's  hair  turn  gray  by  the  time 
you  get  back.  The  President  says  he  is 
going  to  reluctantly  sign  this  resolu- 
tion, but  he  hardly  acknowledges  the 
principle  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  de- 
cisions involving  sending  America's 
young  men  into  war. 

This  resolution  is  no  more  than  an 
act  of  congressional  self-gratification. 
Once  it  is  passed,  and  my  guess  is  it  is 
going  to  pass,  the  Congress  can  claim 
we  have  averted  a  great  constitutional 
impasse.  Baloney.  We  will  have  avert- 
ed the  impasse  by  sidestepping  it.  As 
the  Secretary  of  State  asserted  in  the 
hearing  on  this  measure,  the  resolu- 
tion preserves  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  a  question. 

This  is  a  solo  act  by  the  Congress. 
The  administration  does  not  support 
this  resolution.  The  best  they  can  say 
about  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is 
that  they  can  live  with  it.  The  admin- 
istration and  Congress  ought  to  be 
working  together  on  this  one,  but  un- 
fortunately we  are  going  our  separate 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  on  matters  as  impor- 
tant as  war  and  peace,  at  a  time  when 
American  lives  are  at  stake,  the  least 
this  country  needs  is  distrust  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  though,  a  kind  of  ad- 
versarial proceeding  has  sprung  up: 
whenever  Congress  suggests  that  the 
President  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land  and  notify  Congress  as  required 
by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  it  meets  with  an  automatic  rejec- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Our  intent.  Mr.  President,  is 
to  be  cooperative,  to  work  in  tandem 
with  the  administration  because  the 
objective  is  the  national  good  and  not 
political  gain.  But  the  administration 
refuses  to  join  in  such  a  partnership, 
and  that  makes  bipartisanship  a 
pretty  tough  proposition. 

This  resolution  has  been  billed  as  a 
bipartisan  compromise.  Now,  that  may 
be  accurate  in  the  other  body  but  it 
sure  does  not  apply  in  the  Senate.  To 
me,  bipartisanship  connotes  a  partner- 
ship in  which  the  independence  is 
equal,  the  dependence  is  mutual,  and 
the  obligations  are  clearly  stated.  That 
is  not  the  case  with  our  deployment  in 
Lebanon,  nor  is  it  the  case  with  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  men.  and  those 
who  have  been  chosen  to  lead  us  have 
an  obligation  to  conduct  the  workings 
of  government  in  a  manner  that  com- 
mands faith  and  instills  confidence.  To 
be  effective  in  America,  Government 
must  inspire  trust  and  convince  the 
governed  that  their  interests  are  being 
served,  protected,  and  represented. 


It  is  also  incumbent  on  our  Nation's 
leaders  to  obey  the  law.  That  is  what 
they  are  written  for.  No  one  in  this 
country  is  above  it,  and  that  includes 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sure,  each  of  us  knows  of  some  policy 
or  rule  we  disagree  with,  but  that  does 
not  give  us  the  license  to  violate  the 
law.  The  President  has  refused  to  obey 
the  war  powers  resolution.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  procedure.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  substance  to  our  Nation.  He 
has  refused  to  notify  the  Congress  as 
the  law  requires,  standing  behind  a 
blatantly  false  notion  that  our  ma- 
rines are  not  involved  in  hostilities. 
Until  the  President  complies  with  the 
law,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  offer  my 
support  on  this  issue.  If  he  is  not 
going  to  comply  now,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  he  is  going  to  comply 
in  the  future,  either  with  the  war 
powers  resolution  or  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 159. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Texas.  He  has 
made  a  very  fine  speech.  I  wish  others 
were  here  to  listen,  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  listening  on  their  loudspeakers. 
That  is  where  I  first  heard  the  Sena- 
tor and  listened  for  a  while.  I  wanted 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  compliment 
him  on  his  speech. 

He  is  correct  in  what  he  says.  No 
man  in  this  country  is  above  the  law, 
and  the  President  himself  is  included 
in  that  statement.  The  Constitution 
expressly  states  that  the  President 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  'laws  are  faith- 
fully executed."  Any  President  has  the 
right  to  veto  a  bill,  and  any  President 
has  the  right  to  base  that  veto  on  his 
constitutional  viewpoint.  He  can  say 
he  is  vetoing  a  bill  because  he  does  not 
think  it  is  constitutional,  but  this  bill 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about  was 
passed  during  the  tenure  of  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  this  President;  namely, 
Mr.  Nixon.  So  it  was  no  longer  a  bill 
that  today's  President  could  veto.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  bill  that  President  Nixon 
did  veto.  And  it  was  overridden  by  a 
super  majority  of  4  to  1  in  this  Senate, 
and  by  2  to  1  in  the  other  body.  So  it  is 
now  the  law,  it  has  been  the  law,  and 
this  President  should  execute  the  law. 
At  some  point  perhaps  there  will  be  a 
court  case,  but  the  American  people 
are  in  support  of  the  law  and  they  are 
in  support  of  its  being  upheld.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  so-called  bi- 
partisan compromise  that  was  worked 
out.  I,  like  the  Senator,  would  wish  to 
support  this  President,  but  he  refuses 
to  observe  the  statute  that  was  on  the 
books  when  he  was  sworn  into  office. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment. 
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JENTSEN.    Mr.    President.    I 
to  say  to  the  distinguished 
leader  that   the  dedication, 
and    leadership    that    he    has 
on  this  issue  has  been  some- 
has  been  needed  and  which 
serve  the  Republic. 
I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1971, 
a  custom  that  carried  a  lot 
ight  in  those  days,  and  that 
Senator's  maiden  speech.  For 
speech,  you  chose  some- 
thought  was  the  most  im- 
issue  facing  the  Senate  in  that 
As   a   freshman   that   year   I 

War  Powers  Act. 
are  going  to  have  representa- 
'ernment.  where  else  do   you 
but  when  you  decide  whether 
he  citizens  of  this  country  live 
thought  it  was  terribly  impor- 
we  reaffirm  that.  particular- 
Vietnam.  I  had  just  returned 
over  there  and  hanging  out 
at  Quang  Tri  and  going 
and  Cambodia.  I  thought, 
this  just  must  not  happen 
\tithout  the  representatives  of 
being   a   part   of   it   and 
to  that  responsibility." 
we  could  cop  out  like  I  think 
does,  but  that  is  not 
hired  out  for.  We  are  sup- 
face  up  to  that  responsibility, 
what  I  think  we  ought  to  do. 
the  Senator  has  shown  the 
leadership  we  need  with  his 
Mr.  Leader,  it  is  not  going 
and  that  is  unfortunate.  The 
come  when  a  lot  of  people  will 
t  did  not  pass.  Those  who  say 
just  talking  about  procedures 
be  more  wrong.  We  are  talk- 
substance  and  we  are  talking 
(lur  Constitution. 
E  YRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
E  ODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from    Connecticut    is    recog- 
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:  )ODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
me    commend    my    colleague 
Senator  Bentsen.  for  his 
and   particularly   his   very 
coihment  about  the  significance  of 
we  are  about  to  take  on  the 
substittite  being  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
1970's  when  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  became  the  law  of  the  land 
often-stated  overwhelming  ma- 
two  to  one  overriding  a  Presi- 
veto.  Not  being  privy  to  the  in- 
details  of  that  debate  but  cer- 
aware  of  the  momentous  deci- 
Congress  made  in  deciding  to 
War   Powers   Resolution.    I 
that  the  decision  we  are  about 
malle  this  morning  is  in  fact  just  as 
important  as  the  decision  to  pass  the 
rowers  Resolution   in   the   first 
That  was  a  procedural  vote,  a 
determine  whether  or  not  a 
process  ought  to  be  in  place  to 
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til  at 

tie 
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deal  with  a  given  situation.  There  may 
have  been  a  number  of  instances  since 
the  early  1970's  when  one  could  have 
argued  that  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion should  have  been  invoked. 

I  suspect  that  there  might  have  been 
significant  debate  whether  or  not  the 
given  fact  situations  actually  merited 
the  invocation  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in 
this  body  or  in  the  other  body  or  in 
fact  anyone  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  events  in  Lebanon 
over  the  past  2  or  3  months  who  would 
argue  that  we  are  not  confronted  with 
the  fact  situation  which  was  specifical- 
ly envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  situation  that  those  who 
argued  for  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
envisioned  when  they  passed  that  his- 
torical resolution. 

Therefore,  for  this  body  or  the  other 
to  not  invoke  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution  at  the  very  time  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  situation  which 
the  framers  intended  to  be  covered  by 
that  resolution,  I  think  is  to  make  a 
mistake  which  will  be  as  historical  a 
mistake  as  it  would  have  been  not  to 
have  passed  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion in  the  first  place.  So  not  having 
been  present  during  those  days,  I  am  a 
little  bit  reluctant  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  statement,  but  I  believe  this  deci- 
sion we  will  make  today  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  decision  was  to  pass  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  in  the  first 
place. 

I  remind,  although  there  are  not 
many  here  this  morning  of  those  who 
will  support  the  present  resolution 
before  us.  that  is  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution, that  the  day  will  come  when 
another  President  maybe  of  another 
party  confronted  with  a  fact  situation 
not  dissimilar  from  the  one  we  are 
confronted  with  today  will  have  to 
look  back  on  their  votes  today  and 
question  whether  or  not  they  did  the 
right  thing  by  opposing  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
has  suggested  by  his  substitute.  And 
that  is  to  put  the  Government  on  the 
right  track  when  it  comes  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  the  provisions 
which  would  require  the  action  that  it 
envisioned. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  many  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
have  questioned  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Lebanon.  I  happen  to  have 
been  in  Beirut  a  year  ago  in  July  when 
the  decision  was  made  by  President 
Reagan  to  send  in  the  marines  at  that 
particular  time.  I  recall  then  looking 
around  Beirut.  Tyre  and  Sidon.  where 
I  was  and  wondering  how  we  are  ever 
going  to  possibly  make  any  sense  out 
of  the  political  chaos,  putting  aside 
the  military  chaos,  that  existed  in  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
envision  how  you  could  possibly  bring 


together  the  13  various  Christian  fac- 
tions, the  Shiites,  the  Sunnis,  the 
Druze,  the  Syrians,  the  various  fac- 
tions of  the  PLO.  All  of  these  various 
elements  reminded  me  of  the  Rubik 
cube  in  effect  trying  to  put  this  all  to- 
gether so  that  it  made  some  sense.  I 
expressed  strong  reservations  about 
utilizing  the  U.S.  Marines,  simply  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  complicate 
our  primary  role  there,  a  diplomatic 
role,  and  that  by  bringing  in  U.S. 
forces  we  would  have  to  be  very  con- 
scious of  their  safety,  we  would  have 
to  be  conscious  of  the  potential  role 
they  would  play  in  a  military  context 
at  the  very  hour  we  were  trying  to 
serve  a  diplomatic  function. 

The  Lebanese  conflict  remains  as  it 
has  for  hundreds  of  years,  an  internal 
one.  a  civil  war  waged  by  factions  far 
too  numerous  to  count,  each  heavily 
armed  and  each  far  too  eager  to  shoot 
at  each  other.  A  bad  decision  has  not 
been  improved  by  time.  The  fact  the 
marines  have  been  deployed  repre- 
sents nothing  more  I  feel  than  the  im- 
plementation of  a  bad  decision,  as 
many,  if  not  most  of  us  realized  at  the 
time. 

That  decision  has  made  us  part  of 
the  Lebanese  tragedy.  The  just-an- 
nounced cease-fire  obviously  is  wel- 
come news  but  it  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  our  participation  is  growing 
daily.  Our  troop  strength  has  in- 
creased 25  percent  from  1,200  to  1.600. 
In  addition,  2,000  more  U.S.  combat 
forces  wait  offshore.  Some  press  ac- 
counts based  on  Pentagon  data  assert 
there  are  at  least  12.000  U.S.  military 
personnel  ashore  or  off  the  coast  of 
Lebanon  if  you  include  all  the  military 
elements  there.  More  than  seven  times 
the  1,600  figure.  The  battleship  New 
Jersey,  with  a  firepower  capability  in 
excess  of  all  other  warships  in  the 
area,  has  just  arrived  and  is  on  station. 

The  tragedy  is  that  American  blood 
already  has  been  spilled.  We  have 
watched  the  coffins  come  home.  In 
fact,  we  have  started  a  body  count  in 
Lebanon. 

For  what  purpose?  If  the  President 
knows  what  the  purpose  is  he  seems  to 
be  unwilling  to  say.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  knows  what  it  is,  then  he  has  ap- 
parently decided  to  keep  it  a  secret.  If 
the  National  Security  Advisor  knows, 
he  is  unable  to  articulate  it.  And  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  knows,  he  is  re- 
fusing to  talk.  Nor  can  the  media  ex- 
plain why  we  remain  in  Lebanon.  It  is 
as  much  a  mystery  to  them  as  it  is  to 
the  rest  of  us.  Our  policy  in  Lebanon, 
frankly  is,  a  national  mystery.  It  is  a 
puzzle  and  a  riddle. 

Once  again,  for  unknown  and  un- 
clear reasons  we  find  ourselves  sup- 
porting yet  another  government  which 
obviously  does  not  find  itself  in  com- 
mand of  a  situation  or  apparently  with 
the  support  of  a  great  number  of  its 
own  people— witness  the  willingness  of 


so  many  Lebanese  to  engage  in  the 
conflict  that  we  find  in  Lebanon  in  the 
process,  considering  the  chaotic  path 
we  are  following,  the  tragedy  pervad- 
ing Lebanon  becomes  an  American 
tragedy  as  well.  Compounding  one 
tragedy  certainly  with  another  will 
not  help  Lebanon  and  it  certainly  is 
not  going  to  help  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  supporting  the 
alternative  being  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Byrd.  It  is  far 
superior  to  the  so-called  compromise 
resolution  now  before  us— a  resolution 
I  opposed  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  Byrd  alter- 
native—by explicitly  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  by  demanding 
from  this  administration  a  sense  of 
policy,  purpose,  and  mission  in  Leba- 
non by  imposing  a  more  rational  time 
limit— succeeds  where  the  so-called 
compromise  fails.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  resolution  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  we  should 
be  considering  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Leba- 
non, recognizing  that  the  facts  which 
made  the  marine  deployment  objec- 
tionable more  than  1  year  ago  have 
not  changed. 

The  resolution  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred calls  for  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces 
from  Lebanon  beginning  October  15  of 
this  year,  with  such  withdrawal  to  be 
completed  within  90  days.  This  resolu- 
tion would  allow  for  an  extension  or 
other  congressional  disposition  of  the 
matter  during  this  period  if  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  90  days  the  President 
reports  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4a(l)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

This  resolution  would  recognize  the 
essential  facts  in  the  case:  Our  mili- 
tary forces  in  Lebanon  are  in  an  un- 
tenable and  dangerous  position;  it  is 
not  within  their  power  to  resolve  the 
Lebanese  conflict;  their  continued 
presence  in  Lebanon  may  serve  as 
much  to  heighten  the  conflict  as  to 
reduce  it.  If  nothing  else,  this  resolu- 
tion would  allow  us  to  take  advantage 
of  the  current  cease-fire  arrangement 
and  begin  the  process  of  removing  our 
forces  under  the  best  conditions  we 
are  likely  to  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  introducing 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  want  to  fur- 
ther complicate  an  already  complicat- 
ed debate.  Were  this  resolution  intro- 
duced, those  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  who  are  prepared  to  expend 
more  blood  and  more  treasure  in  Leba- 
non will  surely  talk  of  cutting  and  run- 
ning, of  an  unwillingness  to  stand  by 
our  friends,  or  of  undermining  the' 
President.  My  response  to  them  is 
straightforward:  the  charges  do  not 
apply. 

No  American  elected  to  represent  his 
or  her  fellow  citizens— from  the  Presi- 
dent  down— has   the   right   to   put   a 


single  soldier  in  the  trenches  any- 
where in  the  world  without  giving  that 
soldier  the  best  reason  possible  for 
being  there.  President  Reagan,  unfor- 
tunately, has  failed  to  provide  such  a 
reason  to  the  marines  and  to  the 
American  people,  to  provide  any  clear 
statement  of  policy  or  purpose,  refus- 
ing to  abide  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  so-called  compromise  condones 
this  silence.  It  leaves  our  marines 
dodging  bullets  in  Lebanese  foxholes 
for  another  18  months— unclear  about 
why  they  are  there  and  why  they  are 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line. 

Those  marines  deserve  a  lot  better 
and  until  we  can  give  them  more,  until 
we  can  justify  their  sacrifices.  I  believe 
we  have  a  moral  and  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  bring  them  home.  Those  ma- 
rines are  doing  their  duty.  Until  we 
bring  them  home  or  provide  a  clear 
and  substantial  reason  for  them  to 
stay,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not 
doing  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  which  I 
have  spoken  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD;  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  will  not  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion for  consideration  but  present  it  as 
the  alternative  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  Senate  approve. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
minority  leader  for  what  I  think  is  a 
most  thoughtful  substitute  to  the  18 
months.  I  think  it  not  only  preserves 
the  constitutional  process,  but  I  think 
substantively  it  puts  us  in  a  far  better 
position  to  make  the  kinds  of  decisions 
and  resolve  the  questions  which 
remain  around  the  Lebanese  conflict. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
P»ROPOSED  Resolution 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Disengagement  from  Lebanon 
resolution". 


FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  continuing  civil  strife  in  Lebanon 
makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  can  fulfill 
the  purpose  of  their  mission  as  stated  in  the 
exchange  of  letters  dated  September  25, 
1982.  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non: 

(2)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the 
continuing  presence  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  remain  unclear: 

(3)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  continuing  presence  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  is 
undefined: 

(4)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  United  States  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  are  unspecified:  and 

(5)  the  President  has  refused  to  admit  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  which  requires  a 
submission  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 


of  a  report  on  the  introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances. 
disengagement  and  withdrawal  of  united 

states  armed  forces  from  lebanon 
Sec  3.  Beginning  no  later  than  October 
15.  1983.  the  President  shall  initiate  the  dis- 
engagement and  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
Lebanon,  with  such  disengagement  and 
withdrawal  to  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  unless  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  period  the  President  has  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baker-O'Neill  resolution  is  entitled  the 
"Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  Res- 
olution." I  believe  it  is,  in  reality,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  my  hope  that  somehow  all 
of  this  will  work  out  to  our  best  inter- 
ests, but  the  risks  to  the  contrary  are 
dangerous. 

My  colleagues  need  not  rush  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  explain  the  differences 
between  Vietnam  in  1964  and  Lebanon 
in  1983.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  differences— and  there 
are  many.  My  point  is  that,  regardless 
of  the  well-meaning  intentions  of  the 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  end  result  could  well  be  very 
much  the  same  as  the  1960's  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  never  seem  to  learn. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  who  would  have 
thought  that  U.S.  ground  forces  would 
or  should  have  been  deployed  in  the 
Middle  East?  I  dare  say  that  none  of 
my  colleagues  would  have  recommend- 
ed such  a  course  of  action,  yet  look 
where  we  are  today. 

We  have  shied  away  from  the  fur- 
ther involvement  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Africa 
since  the  experiences  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Even  in  1973,  when  our 
staunch  ally  Israel  was  in  real  danger 
of  being  overrun  during  the  Yom 
Kippur  war.  we  did  not  deploy  our 
own  ground  forces.  Exhaustive  resup- 
ply_yes.  Deployments  of  naval 
forces— yes.  An  increased  U.S.  defense 
readiness  posture— yes.  Deployment  of 
ground  forces— no. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  seen 
many  different  types  of  conflicts 
caused  by  many  different  aspirations- 
territorial  ambitions.  Communist 
desire  to  spread  their  ideology,  dicta- 
torial grand  visions  and  many  others. 
However,  if  warfare  can  be  so  classi- 
fied, the  worst  kind  is  religious  war- 
fare. Lebanon  is  the  classic  case  of  the 
latter  with  the  three  major  religions 
involved.  The  U.S.  has  no  business 
being  militarily  involved  in  the  middle 
of  a  Middle  East  civil  war  that  has 
been  going  on  for  decades.  It  is  true 
that    to    some    extent    in    Lebanon 
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American      interests     are      in- 

t  is  tragic  that  we  have  been 

again    into    committing 

we  did  in  Korea  and  Viet- 

wHile  they  refused  to  do  so. 

year  ago,  when  we  mistaken- 
our    first    step    to    obligate 
I  he  President  assured  Congress 
marines  would  depart  if  fired 
that  there  was  no  "intention 
expectation"  that  U.S.  forces  would 
involved  in  hostilities.  What 
chajnged  since  then  to  the  time 
that  we  find  ourselves  in- 
loday?  As  of  the  time  of  the 
-fire,  5  marines  have  been 
38  wounded.  In  short,  our 
fias    failed.    However,    it    has 
because  it  was  flawed  in 
place   than   because  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  oc- 
Dur  so-called  national  interest 
Lebaion  has  never  been  fully  de- 
ar d  we  are  plunging  ahead  as  if 
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particular  situation  takes  on  a 

n^w  meaning  and  future  options 

somewhat.     Ground 

not  withdrawn  as  easily  as 

naval    forces.    If    you    deploy 

forces,    they    generally    stay 

job  is  finished.  Troops  under 

conditions    become    a    tripwire 

e  are   pulled   in,  deeper  and 

to  protect  our  investment  in 

Pride  oftentimes  can  get  in 

of  rational  actions.  Now  I  ask 

"when   will   Lebanon. 

hen  will  the  Middle  East,  ever 

and  stable  enough  to  remove 

forces?"    When    I    asked 

question  1  year  ago,  there  was  no 

The   President,   to   this   day, 

that   even   he   cannot   answer 

nor  has  he  ever  outlined 

goals  are  and  when  it  is  likely 
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President,  to  be  sure,  the  hand 
Soviet      Union— this     time 
Syria— is  being  played  in  Leb- 
must  make  the  Kremlin  lead- 
to  see  the  United  States  in- 
and    bogged    down    militarily, 
mirines  literally  handcuffed  in 
fojcholes  as  far  as  taking  any  real 
protect  themselves.  The  So- 
mbst  be  delighted  to  see  us  in- 
in   a   Middle   East   conflict   of 
sta  nding  duration  with  little  hope 
snd  in  sight.  Once  again,  the 
have  outfoxed  us  into  a  mili- 
olvement  far  from  our  shores 
against    their    proxies.    Once 
American,  not  Russian,  blood  is 
hed. 

introduction    of    U.S.    ground 

now  set  a  terrible  precedent 

which  there  may  be  no  accepta- 

Other  Middle  East  nations 

in  the  future.  "If  you  took 

for   Lebanon   in    1982   and 

wont  you  do  that  for  me 

ntiy  time  of  trouble?"  And  trou- 

surely  come  in  the  future  in 


why 


the  Middle  East.  The  introduction  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Middle  East  will 
become  the  new  "litmus  test"  of  U.S. 
support  and  resolve  much  like  the  sale 
of  AW  ACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1981.  Where  does  this  road  end? 

The  U.S.  policy  in  the  area  is  being 
shaped  by  events  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  our  generous  finan- 
cial, material  and  diplomatic  support 
Lebanon.  An  independent  Lebanon 
free  of  external  forces  and  made 
whole  again  has  always  been,  and 
should  still  be,  a  U.S.  goal.  The  trage- 
dy of  present  day  Lebanon  is  indeed 
great  and  we  have  a  supporting  role  to 
play. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
taking  matters  here  in  reverse  order.  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  of  my  col- 
leagues say  that  this  resolution  will 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  debating  and  deciding  what  our 
role  in  Lebanon  and  overall  Middle 
East  policy  will  be.  Think  of  it— we  are 
about  to  give  the  Senate's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval for  a  long-term  commitment  of 
ground  forces  and  then  figure  out  the 
reason  for  and  duration  of  their  stay 
and  how  it  fits  into  our  policy.  This  is 
where  our  decision-making  has  come 
up  short  and.  in  my  mind,  is  not  only 
flawed,  but  seriously  confused.  We 
indeed  are  putting  the  cart  ahead  of 
the  horse. 

Instead  of  authorizing  our  forces  to 
stay  in  Lebanon  at  least  another  18 
months,  we  should  be  figuring  out 
how  best  to  remove  them.  We  cannot 
immediately  "cut  and  run."  But  we 
certainly  should  be  involved  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  keep  from  becoming  fur- 
ther embroiled  in  a  military  way  in  the 
Middle  East.  True,  this  resolution  does 
include  the  provision  which  invokes 
the  proper  clause  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  I  thank  the  President  for 
finally  being  persuaded  to  halfheart- 
edly obey  the  law,  although  belatedly 
and  only  under  pressure.  We  should 
stop  there  and  review  the  situation 
again  in  60  to  90  days  as  called  for  in 
the  law.  Instead,  we  are  about  to  au- 
thorize an  open-ended,  somewhat 
blind  commitment  to  a  Middle  East 
military  involvement. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  that  our  forces  have 
already  been  committed  and  that  the 
"fat  is  in  the  fire"— like  it  or  not. 
Many  will  support  the  President  and 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Many  will  support  it  despite  their  mis- 
givings because  of  the  prestige  and  the 
influence  of  the  people  who  are  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  However,  if 
Congress  is  to  have  no  role,  why  do  we 
try  to  participate  in  foreign  policy?  I 


thought  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
brilliantly  addressed  this  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  yesterday. 

The  main  thing  that  concerns  this 
Senator  is  not  the  legalities  of  the  sit- 
uation and  not  whether  someone's 
turf  is  going  to  be  tramped  on  if  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  not  in- 
volved. I  think  entirely  too  much  dis- 
cussion has  been  on  the  legalistic  side 
of  this  question,  when  we  have  policy 
and  human  lives  involved. 

Even  though  we  only  have  one  Presi- 
dent, and  he  should  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  on  tough  questions  in- 
volving close  judgment  calls,  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  in  these 
circumstances  is  not  the  proper  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Byrd  resolution, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  before 
us.  It  is  the  only  viable,  workable  al- 
ternative we  have  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  confront  us  as  of  today.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HIS 
EXCELLENCY.  THE  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  OF  OMAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  a  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  visitor  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  so  he  may  intro- 
duce our  guest.  After  he  has  done  so,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  so 
we  may  greet  our  fellow  Parliamentar- 
ian. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  SULTANATE  OF  OMAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983,  marked  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  treaty 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sultanate.  This  was  our  first 
treaty  with  an  Eastern  Arab  State.  Re- 
lations between  our  two  nations  have 
been  noted  for  true  amity  and  a  desire 
for  mutually  beneficial  commerce. 

Years  ago  I  was  honored  to  be  the 
first  U.S.  Senator  in  history  to  ever 
visit  Oman. 

Ours  was  a  relationship  between  two 
trading  nations.  For  centuries,  Omani 
sailors  from  Sohar.  Muscat,  and  Sur 
had  traded  from  China  in  the  East  to 
Africa  in  the  West.  They  were  among 
the  preeminent  merchants  in  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean  region. 

In  1833.  Oman  was  significantly  dif- 
ferent. In  that  year.  Oman  included 
the  East  African  coast  from  Cape 
Guardafui  on  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 
Cape  Delgado  on  the  Mozambique 
border.  In  South  Asia,  the  Omanis 
held  several  key  ports,  the  last  of 
which  they  relinquished  to  Pakistan  in 
1958. 


Relations  with  Oman  have  been  un- 
marred  for  the  past  century  and  a 
half,  although  they  have  never  been 
better  or  more  extensive  than  they  are 
today.  His  Majesty  Sultan  Qaboos. 
when  he  assumed  power  in  1970,  began 
the  transformation  of  his  country  into 
a  modern  state.  One  aspect  of  this 
process  was  to  reinvigorate  past  inter- 
national ties  and  play  a  more  active 
role  in  the  family  of  nations.  In  pursu- 
ing these  goals,  Oman  has  become  an 
active  friend  of  the  United  States  an^ 
a  proponent  of  moderation  in  a  region 
of  the  world  where  outspoken  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  and  moder- 
ation have  often  been  criticized. 

Regional  radicalism  has  not  cur- 
tailed Omani  policy.  The  Government 
and  people  of  Oman  provide  strategic 
facilities  for  American  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  Indian  Ocean  region.  Be- 
cause of  this  cooperation,  Oman  is 
often  criticized  by  radicals.  When  His 
Majesty  Sultan  Qaboos  met  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
spring,  he  was  asked  why  Oman  stood 
firmly  with  the  West  when  other  re- 
gional states  equivocated.  He  observed 
that  Oman  alone  among  the  regional 
states  had  successfully  surpressed  a 
Soviet-backed  attack.  This  experience 
sharply  focused  Omani  attention  on 
their  shared  security  interests  with 
the  West. 

The  Omanis  are  also  a  moderating 
voice  on  Middle  Eastern  issues.  Follow- 
ing President  Sadat's  signing  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  Arab  world  sharply 
criticized  the  Egyptian  President  and 
severed  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Omanis  did  not  join  the  others.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Omani  Government  pub- 
licly commended  the  Egyptians.  More- 
over, the  Omanis  continue  to  speak 
out  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  They  have  sup- 
ported direct  negotiations  with  the  Is- 
raelis as  the  proper  course  and  have 
rejected  radical  demands  for  unending 
war. 

Having  friends  like  the  Omanis  is  of 
great  importance.  Mutual  interest  and 
mutual  respect  have  marked  our  rela- 
tions for  150  years.  I  am  certain  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
next  150  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  at  this  time  calling  a  1- 
minute  recess  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  assembled  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  personally  shake  hands 
with  one  of  the  great  distinguished 
diplomats  in  the  world  today.  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Oman,  and  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  10:22 
a.m.,  recessed  until  10:23  a.m.;  where- 
upon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 


called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  Cohen). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FURTHER 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  159). 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Byrd  resolution  and  in 
opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159  as  reported  from  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  support  the  Byrd  resolution  and 
oppose  the  Percy-Baker  resolution  for 
three  basic  reasons. 

First,  the  Percy-Baker  resolution 
does  not  set  forth  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  foreign  policy  to  govern 
our  military  involvement  in  Lebanon. 
That  resolution  perhaps  offers  a  false 
hope  that  it  may  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  poor,  war-torn  nation  of 
Lebanon. 

Second,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159, 
by  its  ambiguous  wording,  commits 
our  country  to  play  an  ever  wider  role 
in  Lebanon,  something  that  was  not 
clearly  envisioned  when  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines first  landed  in  Beirut  to  evacuate 
the  PLO. 

Finally,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159, 
which  has  been  offered  as  a  political 
compromise  to  the  Lebanon  situation, 
instead  compromises  the  very  nature 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Let  me  treat  each  of  these  points  in 
some  detail,  Mr.  President. 

First,  let  us  view  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion for  what  it  is.  We  are  all  heart- 
ened by  the  cease-fire  that  appears  to 
be  holding  in  Lebanon.  But  we  also 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  since 
1975.  there  have  been  more  than  200 
cease-fires  in  Lebanon.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  this  cease-fire  hold 
and  peace  come  to  the  region,  but  the 
deep  and  enduring  hatreds  that  have 
scarred  this  country  are  bound  to  sur- 
face again,  and  we  should  be  prepared 
once  again  to  see  our  Armed  Forces 
being  drawn  into  combat  situations. 

The  Lebanon  situation  perhaps 
defies  description.  The  Government  of 
Lebanon  probably  holds  a  small  part 
of  the  territory  of  this  nation.  Some 
have  characterized  President  Gemayel 
as  being  only  mayor  of  Beirut  rather 
than  President  of  Lebanon.  The  east- 
ern portion  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  Syrian  troops  and  advisers.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  country  still 
feels  the  presence  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration    Organization,      and      Israeli 

forces  remain  strong  in  the  south. 
Lebanon  has  become  a  pawn  in  the 

ongoing  struggles  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PLO  has  used  Lebanon  as  a  plat- 
form   for '  staging    raids    into    Israel. 
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Syria  has  moved  its  armed  forces  into 
the  region  in  order  to  maintain  its  in- 
fluence in  the  factional  struggles  that 
have  beset  this  nation,  and  Israel  has 
taken  strong,  albeit  temporary,  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  adversaries  do  not 
use  Lebanon  as  staging  base  to  threat- 
en Israel's  security. 

And  in  this  international  cauldron 
we  call  Lebanon,  there  is  the  continu- 
ing struggle  between  Christian  and 
Moslem,  a  civil  war  that  has  bled  this 
country  for  the  past  several  years. 

Sects  of  all  description  war  on  one 
another.  Atrocities  are  commonplace, 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  orga- 
nized effort  to  make  Lebanon  whole 
again. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation,  but  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  peace  for 
Lebanon  must  come  fron  within.  The 
people  of  Lebanon  must  eventually 
put  aside  their  hatreds  and  come  to- 
gether again  if  Lebanon  is  to  survive 
as  a  sovereign  state.  And  if  the  world 
community  is  to  help  the  Lebanese  in 
that  effort,  then  the  appropriate 
forum  for  that  effort— the  United  Na- 
tions—should be  called  into  play. 

After  all,  the  United  Nations  has 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  such 
matters.  It  has  helped  keep  the  peace 
in  Cyprus.  It  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Sinai. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  resolution  states  that 
not  later  than  1  year  after  enactment 
of  this  resolution,  the  United  States 
shall  discuss  with  the  other  members 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 

The  timetable  should  be  moved  up. 
The  world  community  would  be  best 
served  if  a  large  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  were  on  the  groimd  now  in  Leba- 
non. President  Gemayel  would  also  be 
well  served,  in  the  interests  of  national 
reconciliation,  if  he  issued  a  call  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  peace- 
keeping force  to  operate  in  Lebanon. 

The  multinational  force  that  is  now 
stationed  in  Lebanon  certainly  has 
tried  to  bring  about  a  stabilization  in 
the  area.  But  the  only  truly  multina- 
tional effort  that  may  ever  be  fully 
successful  in  that  effort  should  be  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that,  just  re- 
cently, the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  said  that  a  U.N.  af- 
filiation was  desirable  because  of  the 
experience  and  the  readily  available 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  that  body. 
Hand  in  hand  with  that  effort,  of 
course,  should  be  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Lebanon.  President  Ge- 
mayel is  to  be  commended  for  his  ef- 
forts in  that  regard. 

But  this  process  has  a  long,  long  way 
to  go.  Factions  opposing  the  Gemayel 

government  need  to  be  brought  into 

the     reconciliation     process     perhaps 
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It  is  a  compromise  put  together  in 
order  to  help  the  administration  avoid 
invoking  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
It  is  a  compromise  that  says  we  should 
not  carefully  debate  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  and  make  our  foreign  policy 
after  such  careful  debate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  better  way. 

By  invoking  the  War  Powers  Act  by 
the  Byrd  resolution,  we  can  make  a  de- 
liberate determination  about  the 
extent  of  our  military  role  in  Lebanon. 

Let  us  be  truthful  about  it  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  military  role  has  expanded  in 
Lebanon. 

First,  we  evacuated  the  PLO  from 
Beirut.  Then,  we  agreed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  to  be  part  of  a 
multinational  force  and  try  to  assist 
the  Lebanese  Government  in  restoring 
their  authority  and  sovereignty  to  the 
Beirut  area. 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  stationed  in  Lebanon 
and  assisting  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment in  selected  circumstances. 

And  what  are  these  circumstances? 

Well,  we  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  safety  and  security  of  Suq-El- 
Gharb.  This  area  controls  the  heights 
over  Beirut.  The  Lebanese  Army  is 
trying  to  drive  the  Druze  out  of  the 
area  and  protect  the  Beirut  area. 

Well,  what  happens  if  Suq-El-Gharb 
is  taken  by  the  Lebanese  Government 
but  threatened  at  a  later  date  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment? 

Do  we  send  in  air  strikes  or  order 
naval  bombardment  against  those 
seeking  to  retake  this  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Beirut? 

Where  does  the  Beirut  area  end? 

Will  we  soon  find  ouselves  in  action 
beyond  the  Sheef  Mountains  and  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley? 

If  that  is  our  aim,  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  about  it. 

We  have  a  major  military  contingent 
in  Lebanon.  We  have  considerable  sea 
and  air  power  to  insure  their  security. 
But  these  forces  can  also  most  as- 
suredly be  used  to  help  the  Lebanese 
Government  regain  sovereignty  over 
their  nation. 

Our  destroyers  have  shelled  posi- 
tions in  the  Sheef  Mountains.  The  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey  can  send  its  shells 
some  20  miles  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bekaa  Valley.  Our  Air  Force  can  cer- 
tainly humble  the  opponents  of  the 
Gemayel  government. 

The  question  is.  Is  that  our  aim?  Is 
that  why  we  are  there? 

Is  that  what  we  set  out  to  do  when 
the  marines  first  set  foot  in  Beirut  to 
evacuate  the  PLO?  Many,  many  Amer- 
icans are  not  sure,  and  this  Senator 
himself  does  not  know. 

We  are  entitled  to  debate  on  this 
issue.  We  should  not  have  to  wait  an- 
other 18  months  to  find  out  what  the 


full  extent  of  our  foreign  and  military 
policy  in  Lebanon  is. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
because  it  compromises  the  war 
powers  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  F*resident,  when  the  marines 
first  went  into  Beirut,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  invoke  the  war  powers  res- 
olution before  doing  so. 

The  administration  refused. 

When  the  marines  went  back  into 
Lebanon  with  a  multinational  force 
over  a  year  ago,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  renewed  their  re- 
quest. 

The  administration  once  again  re- 
fused to  invoke  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

When  the  first  marines  were  killed 
in  Beirut,  pressure  mounted  again  to 
comply  with  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

The  administration  demurred. 

Now  we  have  language  which  techni- 
cally invokes  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion but  in  the  same  breath  provides 
for  an  18-month  extension  for  our 
military  presence  in  Lebanon. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  any  60-  or 
90-day  waiting  period  as  called  for  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  the  admin- 
istration come  forward  with  a  full- 
scale  official  report  on  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

No,  we  are  being  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli. 

We  are  being  asked  to  station  our 
troops  in  Lebanon  for  another  18 
months  and  then  we  shall  talk  about  a 
further  authorization  for  our  military 
involvement. 

And  the  administration  has  already 
put  us  on  notice  that  there  could  be 
greater  involvement. 

I  am  advised  that,  just  yesterday, 
the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  James  Watkins. 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  that  if  we 
must  have  a  timetable  for  our  pres- 
ence in  Lebanon,  18  months  is  OK,  but 
the  clear  implication  was  that  our  ma- 
rines could  be  in  Lebanon  for  years. 

July  1985,  I  am  advised,  is  the  time 
when  seven  brigades  of  the  Lebanese 
Army  will  be  fully  fleshed  out  and  be 
ready  for  action  and  effective.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  some  are  planning  on  our 
American  Marines  remaining  there 
until  July  1985,  when  the  Lebanese 
Army  will  be  up  to  full  strength.  Is 
that  the  hidden  agenda  here?  We  do 
not  know,  and  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  in  debate  on 
this  floor,  has  noted  that  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  indicates  that  the  Presi- 


dent would  "consult"  with  the  Con- 
gress after  the  18-month  authorization 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  was 
concluded.  Secretary  Shultz  would 
have  the  President  "consult"  with  the 
Congress  about  the  possible  expansion 
of  our  military  involvement  in  Leba- 
non. 

I  submit  that,  despite  the  recent 
"clarification"  about  Secretary  Shultz" 
remarks  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  administra- 
tion still  contends  that  it  needs  an 
open-ended  policy  for  later  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon. 

I  feel  that  is  most  unfortunate.  Mr. 
F>resident. 

The  real  casualty  in  this  whole  chain 
of  events,  beyond  the  young  marines 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Lebanon, 
has  been  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

The  administration  has  defied  the 
Congress  and  it  has  gotten  away  with 

it. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases  with  this 
administration,  compromise  is  a  one- 
way street. 

By  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  the 
administration  seeks  to  avoid  the  dic- 
tates of  the  War  Powers  Act.  That  is  a 
law  that  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  1973,  and  that  law  is  being  negat- 
ed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

There  is  a  better  way.  We  can  sup- 
port the  Byrd  substitute.  Let  us  obey 
the  law,  the  law  that  extends  to  each 
and  every  American,  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
invoke  the  war  powers  resolution.  Let 
us  have  the  open  debate  about  our  for- 
eign and  military  policy  in  Lebanon 
that  ought  to  occur  in  a  free  country. 
That  is  the  way  we  should  deal  with 
this  situation  at  this  moment  in  histo- 
ry. 

Let  me  end  on  a  personal  note,  Mr. 
President.  There  are  about  40  men 
from  my  State  involved  in  the  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon.  How  do  I 
answer  their  mothers  and  their  fa- 
thers and  their  wives  and  their  rela- 
tives when  they  ask  me,  "Senator,  why 
is  my  son  in  Lebanon?  How  long  is  he 
going  to  be  there?  What  does  our  Gov- 
ernment seek  to  do  with  his  presence 
there?" 

Mr.  President,  in  truth  I  cannot 
answer  my  constituents.  I  do  not  know 
what  our  policy  is  in  Lebanon.  So,  it  is 
time  that  we  had  a  national  debate  on 
this  issue.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
people  knew  why  our  marines  have 
been  put  in  Lebanon.  It  is  time  that 
they  know  what  our  policy  is  there.  It 
is  time  they  know  what  the  rules  of 
engagement  are.  It  is  time  they  know 
what  our  ultimate  goals  are  in  that 
war-torn  land.  Only  the  Byrd  substi- 
tute resolution  will  keep  the  war 
powers  resolution  intact.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  national  con- 
sensus about  our  foreign  and  military 
policy  in  Lebanon. 


Mr.  President,  after  two  disastrous 
wars  in 'Asia  in  less  than  30  years,  if  we 
have  not  now  learned  the  bitter  lesson, 
that  we  must  have  a  national  consen- 
sus that  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake 
before  engaging  our  troops  in  combat, 
then  we  shall  never  learn. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  which  provides  authorization 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  for 
continued  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon. 

This  resolution  specifically  allows 
U.S.  Marines  to  continue  their  partici- 
pation in  the  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon  for  up  to  18 
months  after  enactment.  The  resolu- 
tion also  requires  the  President  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  leaders  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  represents 
a  much-needed  agreement  on  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  issue.  This  compro- 
mise gives  our  marines  in  Lebanon  a 
vote  of  confidence,  and  it  sends  a 
strong  message  to  the  Soviets,  who 
wish  to  extend  their  control  in  the 
Middle  East  and  bring  about  a  collapse 
of  the  present  Lebanese  Government. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  people 
of  Lebanon  have  suffered  war  and  an- 
guish, mainly  because  of  the  presence 
of  outside  forces,  such  as  those  of  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
and  Syria,  within  Lebanese  borders.  At 
this  point  in  history,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  help  maintain  a  demo- 
cratic and  free  Lebanon,  with  a  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  defend  its 
borders  against  outside  interference.  If 
we  do  not  take  this  opportunity  and 
allow  our  forces  to  continue  a  peace- 
keeping role  in  Lebanon,  we  are  invit- 
ing the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates, 
Syria  and  the  PLO.  to  destroy  the 
fragile  Gemayel  government  and  es- 
tablish an  oppressive,  totalitarian 
regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  back  this  resolu- 
tion in  an  effort  to  help  develop  Leba- 
nese unity,  independence,  and  territo- 
rial integrity.  No  region  of  the  world  is 
more  vital  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  than  is  the  Middle  East, 
and  this  resolution  clearly  furthers 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security. 

While  I  support  this  compromise  res- 
olution, Mr.  President.  I  do  so  as  one 
who  has  serious  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  which 
has  brought  this  debate  before  Con- 
gress. The  writers  of  our  Constitution 
and  founders  of  our  Nation  clearly 
placed  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
foreign  policy  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch 
is   to   simply   advise   and   consent   on 


matters  of  foreign  policy,  not  to  for- 
mulate or  dictate  such  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  have  an 
orderly  and  effective  foreign  policy,  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  respect  this 
wise  and  necessary  separation  of  con- 
stitutional powers.  With  100  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  435  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  Congress  to  formu- 
late expeditious  and  effective  decisions 
on  issues  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  his  political  party  affili- 
ation, should  be  given  broad  latitude 
in  conducting  a  unified  international 
policy  for  the  Government  and  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation.  Congress 
should  refrain  from  infringing  on  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch, 
and.  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
should  support  the  President  in  devel- 
oping foreign  policies  to  carry  out  and 
protect  the  worldwide  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the 
compromise  we  are  debating  today  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  world  communi- 
ty. It  has  undoubtedly  had  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non and  was  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  present  cease-fire  between 
the  various  factions  involved  in  the 
conflict. 

This  past  Tuesday.  September  27, 
the  Lebanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  said  in  a  meeting  which 
I  attended  with  several  other  Senators 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  that  undoubtedly 
a  cease-fire  would  not  have  been  at- 
tained if  this  compromise  authorizing 
an  additional  18  months  of  participa- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Marines  in  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  had  not 
been  formulated.  We  should  not  un- 
derestimate the  positive  effect  the 
compromise  will  continue  to  have  on 
the  situation  in  Lebanon.  It  is  an  es- 
sential step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  resolving  the  serious  problems 
that  plague  the  country  of  Lebanon, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT      TO      THE      SENATE      BY 

PRESIDENT      SIAKA      STEVENS. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  SIERRA  LEONE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, so  that  she  may  introduce  a 
fellow  parliamentarian,  the  President 
of  Sierra  Leone,  who  was  accompanied 
into  the  Chamber  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after 
the  introduction  of  our  guest,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  so 
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that  we  4iay  greet  the  President  of 
Sierra 

The 
objection, 

Mr. 
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it  is  a  plejasure 
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PRESIDENT, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 

1  iKansas. 

KiSSEBAUM.  Mr.   President, 

today  to  introduce  to 

a  fellow  parliamentarian. 

President   of   Sierra   Leone,   Mr. 


,  Ste\  ens 


The  VICJE 
will  stand 

Thereupon 
a.m.,  receised 
upon,   the 
called  to 
cer  (Mrs. 


RECESS 

PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
in  recess  for  1  minute. 

the    Senate,    at    11:12 

until  11:14  a.m.:  where- 

Senate   reassembled  when 

order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 

l^ASSEBAUM). 
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continued  with  the  con- 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 


st£nd 


addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.    The 

frbm  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

of  the  Byrd  amendment  for 

reasons,  but  the  first  one 

ct)nsider  a  resolution  commit- 

whatever    the    President 

do  over  the  next  18  months 

unconscionable  but  also  an 

of  this  body's  responsibil- 

second  reason  I  oppose  the 

resolution    is    because    I 

idly  by  and  not  raise  my 

oudly   as   I   can   about   the 

of  the  United  States  ignor- 

of  the  land. 

a  lawyer  I  have  a  tendency 
that  point,  but  I  believe 
the  debate  in  Congress  in 
passing  the  War  Powers 
possible  constitutional  ob- 
it was  raised  and  was  accom- 
Here  we  are  9  years  after 
and      comprehensive 
which  Congress  was  effec- 
no  more  Vietnams,   no 
wars,  and  no  more 
1    wars.    This    law    defines 
the    difference    be- 
and  the  legislative  re- 
I  ies.  The  law  is  as  clear  as 
have  ever  read,  and  I  read 
18  years  before  I  came  to 


len  gthy 


saji  mg 
unc  eclared 


dem  ircates 
exe  cutive 


f(ir 


going  to  belabor  the  legal 

because  my  colleagues  who 

before  me  have  already 

preckely  and  definitively  set  out 

paw  says  and  how  the  Presi- 

to  ignore  it. 

Fo4nding  Fathers  debated  these 

over  200  years  ago.  I  know 

!  lave  had  all  kinds  of  unde- 

Vietnam,  Korea,  Formo- 

>ntral   America.   But   after 


Vietnam,  Congress  finally  stiffened  its 
spine  and  said,  "No  more." 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  perhaps 
the  brightest  of  all,  or  at  least  the 
most  vocal  on  this  issue,  when  our 
Constitution  was  being  written.  And 
anyone  who  engages  in  this  debate 
without  going  back  to  read  a  little  of 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  and 
why  the  Founding  Fathers  decided 
that  the  President  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  declare  war,  abdicates  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  the  the 
Chief  Executive  who  is  only  allowed  to 
spend  money  must  not  be  allowed  "to 
unleash  the  dogs  of  war." 

Our  Founding  Fathers  and  all  of 
those  who  came  before  us  had  had 
enough  of  the  King's  adventurism.  In 
this  drafting  they  had  used  and  they 
even  debated  the  terminology  "make 
war"— only  Congress  can  "make " 
war— and  they  had  a  big  debate  about 
the  word  "make,"  and  they  finally 
changed  it  to  "declare  war.  " 

Ever  since  then  it  has  been  axiomat- 
ic that  the  Congress,  the  people  who 
are  going  to  get  this  country  in  war, 
must  be  the  same  pople  who  raise  the 
revenues  to  fight  that  war. 

The  President  has  done  everything 
in  the  world  to  thwart  not  just  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  the  intent  of  the 
law.  Why  should  I  go  down  to  Arkan- 
sas on  Law  Day,  which  a  lot  of  us  do 
who  are  lawyers,  to  speak  to  groups 
and  tell  them  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that  we  must 
all  abide  by  the  law,  when  daily  they 
see  Secretary  Watt  abiding  only  by 
those  laws  he  likes  and  declaring  those 
unconstitutional  that  he  does  not  like. 
And  here  you  have  the  President 
being  both  judge  and  jury  over  the 
question  of  the  consitutionality  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  which  was  as  thor- 
oughly debated  by  constitutional 
scholars  in  this  country  as  any  law  has 
ever  been  debated. 

He  wants  to  accommodate  so  some 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  not  take  strong  exceptions  to 
his  policies.  Here  on  August  30,  1983, 
is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Thurmond,  in 
which  he  says: 

We  have  periodically  provided  Congress 
with  updated  information  on  the  activities 
of  these  forces  and  on  the  circumstances  of 
their  deployment  in  Lebanon. 

I  missed  all  those  meetings.  I  was 
not  kept  abreast.  This  letter  says  that 
they  provided  Congress  with  updated 
information  periodically,  but  I  missed 
it. 
And  the  letter  goes  on  to  say: 
In  light  of  recent  events  I  am  providing 
this  further  report  on  the  deployment  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  desire  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  be  informed  on  this  matter  and 
consistent  with  section  4  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

This  is  not  consistent  with  section  4 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  No  one 


here  should  hang  his  hat  on  this  letter 
or  be  deluded  into  believing  that  this 
letter  even  comes  close  to  complying 
with  a  mandate  of  section  4  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  becuase  it  does  not. 
This  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  di- 
versionary tactic. 

The  War  Powers  Act  says  the  Presi- 
dent will  report  to  us  within  48  hours 
of  introducing  American  troops  into 
hostile  situations  or  situations  that 
imminently  could  be  hostile.  He  is  to 
report  to  us  why  he  is  using  troops 
within  48  hours  and  unless  Congress 
acts  within  60  days  he  has  to  with- 
draw. It  is  clear  as  the  nose  on  every 
face  in  this  body. 

This  is  not  a  compliance  with  War 
Powers  Act,  and  the  President  admits 
it  is  not.  He  has  said,  and  so  has  Secre- 
tary Shultz,  that  this  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  War  Powers  Act. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  about  why 
we  are  there  and  how  long  we  expect 
to  stay,  our  mission,  our  role,  nothing. 

We  have  not  even  been  able  to  get 
the  President  to  admit  that  our  troops 
are  in  a  hostile  situation.  But  he  sends 
the  majority  leader  a  letter  and  says: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no 
■substantial  expansion"  of  our  role  in  Leba- 
non without  congressional  approval. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  brief  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would 
look  at  the  resolution  in  the  commit- 
tee report— this  is  the  Percy-Baker  res- 
olution—there is  a  statement  of  the 
goal  and  mission  as  seen  by  Congress 
of  the  marines  in  Lebanon.  It  is  a 
statement  that  is  so  broad  it  goes 
beyond  even  what  the  administration 
has  said.  They  have  been  very  hard  to 
pin  down.  As  we  have  all  said  many 
times  during  this  debate,  we  cannot 
get  the  administration  to  tell  us  what 
the  mission  of  the  marines  is.  They 
tell  us  the  diplomatic  goals  in  that 
area,  and  of  the  diplomatic  goals,  one 
of  the  main  goals,  of  course,  is  to 
remove  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non. 

Another  diplomatic  goal  is  to  help 
assure  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  over  all  its  territory, 
which  had  not  happened  during  the 
history  of  Lebanon  to  my  knowledge. 

Now  what  Congress  has  done,  if  we 
pass  this  Baker-Percy  resolution,  and 
if  the  Byrd  resolution  fails,  is  we  have 
given  a  mission  to  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebanon.  It  is  very  clear  here.  We 
have  said  that  the  mission  of  the  ma- 
rines implicitly— I  underscore  the  word 
implicitly  because  this  is  set  forth  in 
paragraph  1— is  the  removing  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.  That  is  a 
foreign  policy  objective,  implicitly  a 
goal  also  for  our  military  forces  but 
explicitly,   and   I   think  this   is  enor- 


mously important  and  I  really  do  not 
believe  our  colleagues  have  focused  on 
this.  If  we  pass  this  resolution,  the 
Percy-Baker  resolution,  we  are  explic- 
itly saying  and  I  quote: 

In  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  over  its  own  territory, 
the  United  States  is  currently  participating 
in  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force. 

That  becomes  the  goal.  That  is  a 
worthy  diplomatic  goal.  But  it  is  an 
absolutely  absurd  military  mission,  ab- 
solutely absurd  to  believe  that  1.200  or 
1.400  U.S.  marines  plus  their  counter- 
parts from  three  other  countries  could 
undertake  to  achieve  a  military  mis- 
sion of  removing  or  of  having  full  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lebanese  Government 
over  all  its  territory  when  40,000  or 
50.000  Israeli  forces  were  unable  to 
help  fulfill  that  goal. 

That  is  what  we  are  endorsing  here 
today.  This  is  in  many  respects  a  much 
broader  delegation  of  authority  in  the 
President  than  anyone  has  ever  envi- 
sioned. What  we  are  really  doing,  as  I 
see  it.  is  we  are  setting  up  an  unlimited 
mission  that  is  virtually  open  ended, 
with  unlimited  goals  with  very,  very 
limited  military  power. 

That  is  the  absolute  reverse  of  what 
Congress  ought  to  be  doing  under  the 
War  Powers  Act.  We  should  be  trying 
to  get  the  mission  defined  and  if  we 
agree  with  that  mission,  we  should  be 
giving  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  use  the  mili- 
tary power  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 
So  we  are  doing  precisely  the  opposite 
and  if  Congress  passes  this  Baker- 
Percy  resolution,  we  are  in  my  view 
setting  up  an  extremely  broad  delega- 
tion of  authority  with  a  very  limited 
military  force. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  reversing 
the  real  role  that  was  envisioned  by 
those  who  passed  the  War  Powers  Act. 
and  it  also  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
setting  the  stage  as  a  nation  by  diplo- 
matic errors  and  political  mistakes.  We 
are  setting  the  stage  or  the  scene  for 
another  perceived  American  military 
failure.  To  those  who  are  concerned 
about  what  happened  after  Vietnam 
with  military  morale.  I  say  they 
should  think  very,  very  seriously 
about  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

We  are  saying  to  those  1,400  marines 
in  Lebanon,  sitting  there  under  all 
those  guns  from  every  direction, 
where  they  really  do  not  even  know 
who  is  firing  and  when  they  are  fired 
on  from  populated  areas,  "Fellows, 
your  mission  now  is  to  stay  there 
until"— quoting  again— "full  control  is 
assumed  by  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non over  its  own  territory." 

That  is  their  mission,  and  if  I  were 
the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  certainly  if  I  were  com- 
manding those  forces,  I  would  say, 
"Mr.  President.  Members  of  Congress, 
if  that  is  our  mission,  you  better  give 
us  some  more  power,  you  better  give 
us  a  lot  more  power;  we  better  have 


the  Army  help,  the  Navy  help,  and  the 
Air  Force  help  because  we  are  sitting 
here  surrounded  on  three  sides  in  an 
absolutely  impossible  military  posi- 
tion. If  this  is  our  mission  as  expressed 
in  this  resolution  the  Senate  is  voting 
on  today,  then,  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  back  us  up.  Give  us 
everything  we  need  to  accomplish  it." 
Those  are  the  military  implications  of 
this. 

I  saw  where  Congressman  Sam  Gib- 
bons said  yesterday,  and  I  think  he 
put  his  finger  on  it  when  he  said  what 
we  have  is  a  situation  where  we  do  not 
have  enough  marines  there  to  fight 
but  we  have  too  many  to  die. 

I  think  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
military  position  we  are  put  in.  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  our  military,  that  the 
American  people  realize  from  the 
outset,  as  we  are  going  into  this,  that 
this  is  not  a  militarily  sound  proposi- 
tion. 

The  military  is  being  put  in  this  situ- 
ation by  political  decisions,  by  diplo- 
matic decisions;  and  if  we  pass  this  res- 
olution as  sponsored  by  Senator  Baker 
and  Senator  Percy,  Congress  is  fully 
participating  and.  if  anything,  expand- 
ing the  mission. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very 
much  focus  on  what  the  breadth  of 
this  kind  of  proposition  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  today.  It  is  clear.  The 
administration  has  not  been  clear  on 
its  definition  of  mission,  but  this  reso- 
lution is  clear. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
I  want  to  follow  along  the  line  of 
thought  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

He  is  absolutely  correct  to  point  to 
the  findings  and  purpose  contained  in 
this  resolution  and  the  breadth  of  that 
mission. 

However,  to  give  us  even  more  pause, 
there  was  a  report  of  an  interview  that 
Secretary  Shultz  had  over  Cable  News 
Network  last  weekend.  I  want  to  quote 
briefly  from  that  newspaper  account: 

Secretary  of  Slate  George  P.  Shultz  said 
yesterday  that  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  ma- 
rines and  other  Western  forces  should  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon  until  there  is  stability  in 
that  country,  which  he  indicated  should  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  Israeli.  Syrian  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  forces. 

Given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Lebanon,  a 
senior  administration  official  acknowledged, 
this  could  mean  an  indefinite  commitment 
to  remain  there  because  -nobody  know's  if 
the  Syrians  will  every  agree  to  pull  out." 
Later  in  the  same  article,  it  says: 
Mr.  Shultz  also  said  that  even  if  the  for- 
eign forces  are  withdrawn  eventually,  he 
could  foresee  the  multinational  forces 
being  given  another  mission.  Instead  of 
being  stationed  in  the  Beirut  area,  -we've 
always  had  it  in  mind  that  if  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  could  be  brought  about 
and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces,  which  we've 
been  helping  train,  can  move  in  and  take 
charge  in  those  areas,  that  the  multination- 


al force,  not  just  our  marines,  might  occupy 
some  strategic  positions  in  Lebanon." 

A  senior  official  said  that  there  has  been 
planning  for  the  Western  forces  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  such  key  areas  as  the  Beirut -Da- 
mascus highway  to  ensure  that  Syrian  or 
PLC  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this 
resolution  is  a  tremendously  broad 
definition  of  the  mission,  and  you 
have  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  this 
news  account  and  in  other  comments 
which  Members  have  heard,  indicating 
that  they  envision  a  greatly  broadened 
mission. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right:  You 
cannot  square  the  breadth  of  the  mis- 
sion that  is  being  talked  about  here, 
both  in  the  resolution  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  the  resources,  the 
military    resources,    that    have    been 
committed  at  present  into  that  area. 
In  other  words,  to  achieve  this  mission 
we  are  talking  about,  the  broad  one, 
they   clearly   will   have   to   involve   a 
much  greater  infusion  of  military  re- 
sources. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
What  we  have  here  is  the  worst  of 
all  worlds.  We  have  Congress  saying,  if 
we  pass  the  Baker  resolution:  'Hold 
what  you  have  over  there.  We  do  not 
want  you  to  put  any  more  military 
forces  in.  Tell  us  if  you  are  going  to 
put  any  in.  Get  notice  from  us.  Let  us 
know.  We  want  to  debate  that  before 
you  do  it.  We  are  going  to  give  you  18 
months.  But  here  is  the  mission  we  are 
going  to  give  you  to  restore  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Lebanese  Government 
over  all  its  territory. "  That  is  some- 
thing that  has  not  happened  in  histo- 
ry- 
Then,  in  addition,  we  are  saymg  im- 

plicity— I  want  to  underscore  that,  be- 
cause it  is  not  directly-that  we  are 
going  to  participate  in  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon— 
again,  a  worthy  diplomatic  goal  that  is 
totally  unachievable  without  tremen- 
dous military  forces. 

We  have  the  last  two  administra- 
tions saying  that  we  are  already 
stretched  thin  all  over  the  world. 
What  commitments  are  we  going  to  be 
diluting?  We  are  going  to  keep  our 
commitment  in  NATO.  I  assume.  We 
are  going  to  keep  our  commitment  in 
Northeast  Asia.  Korea,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf-and  we  read  every  day 
about  problems  there.  We  are  adding 
another  area  by  definition.  We  are  im- 
plicitly saying  that  Lebanon  is  now  in 
our  vital  interests,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
which  I  quoted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(From  thrf  Baltimore  Sun.  Sept.  25.  1983] 
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defending  his  refusal  to  give  a 
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PLO  forces  do  not  reenter  Lebanon.  They 
also  might  be  sent  to  port  areas  and  other 
regions  to  serve  as  a  political  support  to  the 
Lebanese. 

U.S.  officials  said  yesterday  they  were  not 
certain  how  many  foreign  troops  are  in  Leb- 
anon. But  one  official  estimated  there  are 
about  15.000  Israelis  in  southern  Lebanon, 
about  40.000  Syrians  in  eastern  and  north- 
ern Lebanon  and  11.000  to  15.000  Palestini- 
an forces,  some  of  them  attached  to  the 
Syrian  army  and  others  on  their  own.  There 
also  are  small  numbers  of  Iranians  and 
Libyans  in  support  of  the  anti-government 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
(R.Md.).  when  told  of  Mr.  Shultz's  com- 
ments yesterday,  said  that  he  felt  the  ad- 
ministration was  being  "ungenerous"  and 
"unresponsive. "  given  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  be  cooperative.  But  he  said  that  although 
the  administration  does  not  want  "to  waive 
any  of  its  rights.  "  he  believed  that  once  the 
resolution  limiting  the  time,  scope  and  size 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon  was 
passed  and  signed,  the  administration  prob- 
ably would  be  "Willing  to  live  with  it." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  to  say,  in  defer- 
ence to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  think  we  might  use 
some  time  from  this  side  as  well. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  and  I  share  concerns  as 
expressed  about  the  mission. 

The  question  I  pose  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  in 
searching  for  a  definition  of  mission 
which  is  achievable  with  the  size  force 
that  is  present  is  this:  I  refer  to  the 
President's  letter  of  September  29, 
1982,  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  the  mission  is  de- 
fined as  follows: 

Their  mission  is  to  provide  an  interposi- 
tion force  at  agreed  locations  and  thereby 
provide  the  multinational  presence  request- 
ed by  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it 
and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

Is  this  the  mission? 

The  concern  I  have  expressed  in  ear- 
lier debate  on  this  subject  is  the  prob- 
lem of  having  the  declaration  of  war 
by  implication  or  by  having  Congress, 
through  this  war  powers  resolution, 
delegate  the  power  to  wage  war. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Percy  on 
Tuesday,  Senator  Percy  agreed  that 
what  had  been  going  on  in  Lebanon 
amounted  to  a  war. 

The  concern  which  I  expressed  was 
that  the  war  powers  resolution  might 
constitute  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  by  implication  or  delegation  to 
the  President  of  the  authority  to  de- 
clare war,  which  I  think  would  be  un- 
constitutional. 

In  further  discussions  with  the  exec- 
utive branch,  I  have  sought  to  find 
what  their  intentions  are,  and  I  expect 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
Percy  on  this  subject  when  he  arrives 
on  the  floor.  But  it  goes  to  the  same 
issue  which  is  being  debated  at  this 


moment  and  is  the  reason  I  rise  now  to 
ask  this  question: 

If  the  mission  is  limited  to  being 
only  an  interposition  force,  and  that  is 
all  the  1.200  or  1,400  marines  are  to  be 
and  if  the  2,000  marines  offshore  are 
not  designed  to  do  anything  except 
prevent  another  Dunkirk,  and  if  the 
air  support  is  to  do  nothing  except 
defend  the  1,400  marines,  and  the 
naval  power  is  to  do  nothing  but 
defend  1,400  marines,  then  it  may  be 
that  a  narrow  definition  has  indeed 
been  arrived  at  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Executive  that  does  not  involve 
the  Senate  and  then  Congress  delegat- 
ing to  the  President  the  authority  to 
declare  war. 

In  looking  at  the  word  'interpos- 
tion,  ■  which  is  a  very  novel  kind  of 
word  that  is  very  seldom  used,  and  re- 
ferring to  Webster's  Dictionary  "inter- 
position'  is  defined  as  'to  interpose." 
"Interpose"  is  defined,  in  turn,  as  "to 
place  in  an  intervening  position;  to 
step  in  between  parties  at  variance; 
stepping  in  to  settle  a  quarrel  or  con- 
flict." 

If  "mission"  is  defined  in  terms  of 
■interposition"  and  the  1,400  marines 
are  limited  to  "stepping  in  between  op- 
posing forces,"  and  none  of  our  other 
forces  there— the  2,000  marines  off- 
shore or  the  air  forces  or  the  ships- 
are  to  have  any  role  beyond  self-de- 
fense, then  is  that  kind  of  mission  suf- 
ficiently limited  to  only  be  a  "stepping 
in  between  parties  at  variance,"  and 
not  to  become  involved  in  the  fight  of 
the  parties  at  variance,  but  only  to 
become  involved  in  fighting  to  the 
extent  of  self-defense?  Is  that  the  kind 
of  mission  which  is  sufficiently  limited 
so  that  1,400  marines  can,  in  fact, 
carry  it  out? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  think  he  asked  a 
good  question.  He  poses  a  much,  much 
more  limited  mission  than  has  been 
posed  by  the  administration  in  their 
testimony— the  Senator  is  referring  to 
a  letter.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
should  realize  that  that  kind  of  word 
and  that  kind  of  description  of  a  mis- 
sion is  not  described  in  this  resolution 
that  is  called  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion. This  resolution  says  that  the  mis- 
sion is  to  restore  the  full  control  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  over  its 
own  territory. 

So  what  the  Senator  has  described  is 
a  very  limited,  much  more  limited, 
mission,  but  what  we  have  here  is  a 
very  broad  mission. 

I  would  say  that  is  what,  in  my  view, 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  doing.  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  be  doing, 
under  our  war  powers  authority,  is  to 
pin  the  administration  down,  for  the 
benefit  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  as  to  what  the  mission  is  and 
as  to  when  the  mission  would  be  com- 
pleted, not  in  terms  of  time  but  in 
terms  of  events.  When  would  we  be 


able  to  say  the  marines  had  fulfilled 
their  mission?  Now,  if  somebody 
cannot  answer  that  question,  it  seems 
to  me  what  Congress  is  doing  here,  we 
are  saying  we  have  the  authority 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  to  partici- 
pate in  this  decision  but  if  we  pass  this 
resolution  with  this  kind  of  broad  au- 
thority, not  ever  pinning  down  the  ad- 
ministration on  what  they  are  talking 
about,  we  are  pretty  convincingly  dem- 
onstrating we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  dialog 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
helpful,  because  there  is  no  doubt, 
when  the  original  MNF  was  sent  over 
to  Lebanon,  the  definition  in  that  ex- 
change was  much,  much  more  limited. 
That  definition  has  expanded  tremen- 
dously, and  we  have  the  ultimate  ex- 
pansion of  it  before  us  today  in  the 
form  of  the  Baker-Percy  resolution. 

I  would  say  that  if  this  body  is  seri- 
ous about  the  mission  of  our  forces 
being  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own 
territory,  if  that  is  what  we  mean,  in- 
stead of  having  amendments  that  are 
going  to  cut  the  time  down,  which  we 
are  going  to  have  later  in  the  day, 
from  18  months  to  6  months,  we  better 
have  an  amendment  that  is  going  to 
give  them  5  years  or  10  years  and  we 
had  better  have  an  amendment  that  is 
going  to  give  the  administration  the 
full  power  to  use  all  military  force 
necessasry  to  accomplish  this  mission. 
The  worst  of  all  worlds  is  a  congres- 
sional resolution  that  sets  up  a  mission 
that  is  unlimited  in  scope,  unlimited  in 
duration,  and  yet  restricts  the  hand  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  terms  of 
the  time  and  in  terms  of  the  force  that 
can  be  employed. 

We  talk  about  Vietnam— and  I  doubt 
there  is  an  analogy  directly  in  terms  of 
Vietnam,  as  far  as  the  position  of  our 
forces.  It  was  much  more  dangerous  in 
many  respects.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an  analogy  in  any  part  of  the  world 
with  Vietnam. 

But,  from  the  point  of  an  analogy, 
what  we  did  in  Vietnam,  we  went  in 
without  knowing  what  we  were  going 
into,  without  having  a  clear  mission, 
except  expanding,  expanding,  expand- 
ing, and  we  never  did  give  the  kind  of 
forces  required  to  carry  out  that  mis- 
sion. 

This  is  the  most  clear  example,  m 
advance  of  a  disaster,  I  have  seen  of  a 
repetition  of  that  kind  of  mistake. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  makes  one  of  the  most 
cogent  points  I  have  heard  made.  First 
of  all,  he  has  honed  in  on  precisely 
what  this  debate  is  all  about,  and  that 
is  Congress  passing  a  resolution  saying 
what  our  foreign  policy  is,  the  Presi- 
dent saying,  "I  dont  like  it,  but  I  will 
accept  it,"  and  then  the  Secretary  of 
State  coming  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  saying,  "Now, 
there  is  a  difference  between  consult 


and  authorize.  We  are  saying  that,  if 
we  broaden  our  role,"— which  every- 
body knows,  if  this  thing  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  we  must  do— 
"we  will  consult  with  Congress." 

But  he  made  a  very  clear  distinction 
that  this  did  not  mean  the  administra- 
tion was  going  to  ask  for  authority  to 
broaden  their  role.  And  the  President 
had  ratified  that  in  his  letter  to  the 
majority  leader  when  he  said,  'We 
won't  extend  our  forces  there  without 
consulting  with  Congress."  Secretary 
Shultz  went  on  to  say:  "The  reason  we 
will  only  consult  with  you  is  we  are 
not  about  to  abdicate  our  coristitution- 
al  authority  to  do  what  we  are  doing." 
But  then  he  closed  out— and  this  was 
the  most  cynical  of  all— "Of  course,  we 
will  be  coming  to  Congress  for  the 
funds  to  wage  this  war." 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  Hamilton 
said  200  years  ago.  The  reason  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  not  going  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  the  power  to 
declare  war  was  because  they  know- 
that  the  people  have  to  support  our 
military  adventures  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  pay  for  it.  We,  in 
Congress,  are  their  elected  Represent- 
atives. We  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
raise  the  revenues  for  war.  That  is  the 
reason  they  wanted  us  to  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  American  people  so  that  we 
did  not  foster  any  unpopular,  unwar- 
ranted wars  on  the  American  people. 

Yet,  the  Secretary  of  State,  no  less, 
says,  ""We  will  consult  with  you  and,  of 
course,  we  will  be  coming  to  you  to  ask 
you  to  raise  funds  for  this  little  adven- 
ture." ,  , 
Well,  I  apologize  for  getting  so  loud. 
I  do.  indeed,  get  exercised.  But  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  eloquently 
stated,  better  than  I  ever  could,  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  getting  ready  to  bog 
ourselves  down  in. 

I  might  vote— if  I  really  believe  that 
our  national  security  interest  was  di- 
rectly on  the  line  and  it  really  involved 
our  future  security— I  might  vote  for  a 
resolution  that  gave  the  President 
even  10  years  to  implement  all  of 
these  policies.  But  you  tell  me  what  is 
involved  here,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  says  we  are  going  to  stay  until 
all  foreign  forces  are  withdrawn.  This 
resolution  says:  "The  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  es- 
sential U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  in 
the  Middle  East. " 

Well,  what  if  Syria  decides  to  say: 
"We  are  not  ever  leaving"?  Does  that 
mean  "We  are  not  ever  leaving,"  too? 
How  can  you  reach  any  other  conclu- 
sion if  you  vote  for  this  resolution? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moynihan,  has  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again  on  this  floor 
what  Walter  Lippman  said  years  ago: 
"Don't  try  to  implement  a  foreign 
policy  that  you  don't  have  the  military 
strength  to  implement."  Those  who  do 
not  understand  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  the  failures  of  the  past. 


That  is  precisely  what  we  are  about 
to  do. 

I  cannot  even  name  all  the  players 
in  Lebanon.  I  ask  the  people  in  this 
body.  If  we  were  going  to  declare  war 
tomorrow,  who  would  you  declare  it 
on?  There  are  so  many  players  we  do 
not  know  their  names.  We  do  not 
know  what  separates  their  religions, 
what  separates  the  Druze  from  the 
Shiites.  Are  the  Maronites  and  the 
Phalanges  all  the  same? 

When  you  consider  all  the  parties 
there,  I  invite  you  to  tell  this  body  the 
kind  of  government  that  you  envision 
stabilizing  Lebanon. 

You  tell  me.  The  Constitution  adopt- 
ed in  1943  for  Lebanon,  literally  dictat- 
ed by  the  French,  says  the  Christians 
shall  have  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Parliament  in  Lebanon.  And  they 
were  using  a  1932  census  that  was  al- 
ready 11  years  old  to  prove  that  the 
Christians  were  in  a  majority  in  Leba- 
non, to  write  that  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. Today,  everybody  knows  that  the 
Moslems  are  a  sizable  majority  in  Leb- 
anon. Are  the  Christians  ready  to 
repeal  that  portion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Lebanon?  I  have  not  seen  any 
sign  of  it. 

So  I  invite  you  to  tell  me  what  kind 
of  a  coalition  and  what  numbers  will 
make  up  the  next  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment that  can  bring  all  of  those  di- 
verse religious,  political,  socioeconomic 
factors    together    and    stabilize    that 
poor,  bedraggled  nation.  If  you  believe 
somebody   can   do   it   and   can   do   it 
within  18  months,  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. But  I  will  remind  you,  do  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  in  reliance  on 
the  existence  of  a  cease-fire  that  has 
been   holding   for   48   hours,   because 
that  is  the  179th  cease-fire  since  1975. 
Madam  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
stay  there  until  all  forces  are  with- 
drawn, then  that  is  a  lot  longer  than 
18  months.   If  we  are  going  to  stay 
until  there  is  a  free,  independent  Leb- 
anon, which  is  what  you  are  voting 
for.  then  let  the  President  come  and 
tell  us  how  many  troops  it  is  going  to 
take  to  guarantee  that.  Are  we  going 
to  stay  regardless  of  whether  the  Brit- 
ish,  French,   and   Italians   stay?   Are 
they  going  to  stay  regardless  of  wheth- 
er we  do?  Are  we  going  to  prop  up  an 
unpopular  government,  as  we  did  in 
Vietnam? 

Those  are  questions  that  only  the 
President  can  answer,  and  he  has  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  say  what  the 
situation  is. 

Madam  President.  I  was  opposed  to 
our  marines  going  there.  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  Senator  Jackson,  and  sev- 
eral Senators  came  here  and  said: 

We  are  getting  ready  to  bog  ourselves 
down  into  a  situation  from  which  we  will 
not  easily  extricate  ourselves  and  some  Ma- 
rines will  surely  die.  The  focus  of  hostilities 
is  just  as  great  on  the  American  people  and 
the  U  S.  Marines  there  as  it  is  on  Israel  be- 
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telling  you,  every  parent  in  this  body 
who  understands  the  greatest  love  of 
all  ought  not  to  vote  on  this  resolution 
without  assuming  that  he  does  have  a 
son  there. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  but  we  do  have  a  statu- 
tory deadline.  I  am  advised  that  there 
are  amendments  other  than  this 
amendment  to  deal  with.  Therefore, 
unless  some  other  Senator  is  prepared 
to  speak,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Those  of  us  who  do 
have  amendments  would  like  to  have 
the  chance  to  have  those  amendments 
voted  upon.  We  have  2'/2  hours  re- 
maining. We  think  these  amendments 
are  important  and  should  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  see 
no  other  Senator  wishing  to  speak  on 
this  amendment.  I  now  move  to  table 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2  231.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  45— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  269  Leg.] 


YEAS-55 

Abdnor 

Gra.ssley 

Percy 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Prcssler 

ArmslronK 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BaktT 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Boschwilz 

Hechl 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Helms 

Specter 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

DAmalo 

Jep.sen 

Stevens 

Danforlh 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Symms 

Denton 

Ka.slen 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenbergcr 

Mathia.s 

Wallop 

Ea.sl 

MatlinKly 

Warner 

Evans 

McCliire 

Weicker 

Garn 

Murkow.ski 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Gorton 

Packwood 

NAYS-45 

Baucus 

Exon 

Melcher 

BenLsen 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Rieglc 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Long 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  Byrd  amendment  not  be- 
cause I  want  our  troops  to  stay  in  Leb- 
anon longer  than  2  months,  but  rather 
because  I  want  to  see  them  come  home 
sooner. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  yesterday  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  believe  our  marines 
are  serving  no  useful  military  purpose 
in  Beirut  and  the  President  should 
withdraw  them  as  soon  as  prudently 
possible. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  set  the  policy  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  to  carry  it  out.  It  would 
not  be  wise  for  Congress  to,  in  effect, 
legitimize  a  2-month  stay  by  voting  for 
thr  Byrd  amendment.  Rather,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  put  the  President 
on  notice  that  the  use  of  ground  forces 
in  Lebanon  is  not  a  viable  one  and  it  is 
the  Senates  feeling  that  those  troops 
should  be  removed,  leaving  to  the 
President  the  time  and  method  of  re- 
moval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  order  for  a  moment,  I  have 
an  announcement  I  wish  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  Members  take  their  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  all  or  virtually  all 
of  the  time  of  those  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  has  expired. 

There  is  about  2  hours  remaining 
before  the  statutory  time  for  the  vote. 

I  suggest  that,  as  there  are  other 
amendments,  we  try  to  arrange  time 
limitations  and  time  certain  to  vote, 
notwithstanding  the  time  has  expired 
on  that  side.  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 


would  be  glad  to  accommodate  to  that 
requirement. 

I  also  have  a  request  for  a  5-minute 
colloquy,  may  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader,  between  the  assistant  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
We  are  willing  to  yield  time  for  that 
purpose. 

Could  I  inquire,  first,  if  we  could 
arrive  on  a  time  agreement  on  the 
next  amendment  which  I  understand 
to  be  the  Pell  amendment. 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
I  will  be  glad  to  accept  a  20-minute 
time  limitation.  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  that  is  suitable  on 
his  side? 

Mr  BYRD.  I  should  think  an  amend- 
ment of  that  importance  should  have 
at  least  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  trying  to  be  fair 
with  everyone  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  amendments. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  will  not  stand  in  the 
Senator's  way. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Pell  amendment 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes equally  divided  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  or  time  yielded  back  the 
vote  occur  on  or  in  relation  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  leader  indi- 
cate what  the  procedure  will  be  subse- 
quent to  the  Pell  amendment? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  propose  to  do, 
assuming  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  agreeable,  and  I  feel  he 
will  be,  what  I  propose  to  do  is  make 
other  arrangements  between  now  and 
2  p.m.  for  other  amendments  in  a  sim^ 
lar  way. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  only  wish  to  indi- 
cate I  have  two.  I  do  not  need  any 
time  to  debate.  I  wish  to  have  them 
voted  on.  They  will  need  some  debate 
but  not  extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  only  reserve 
to  ask  is  the  Pell  amendment  cutting 
from  18  months  to  6  months? 
Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  given  this  piece  of  paper,  and 
that  purports  to  say  that  there  is  a 
Pell  amendment  to  be  disposed  of.  a 
Levin  amendment  to  be  disposed  of,  an 
Eagleton  amendment  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  two  Tsongas  amendments,  as 


well  as  a  colloquy  between  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  I  wish  to 
reserve  10  minutes  on  this  side  for  a 
closing  statement  before  the  final 
vote.  I  am  sure  the  minority  leader 
will  wish  to  do  the  same. 

So  I  suggest  that  as  this  debate  and 
vote  is  in  progress  on  the  Pell  amend- 
ment, we  try  to  arrange  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  measure. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2228 

(Purpose:  To  shorten  the  authorized  period 
of  participation  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon  from 
eighteen  months  to  six  months) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  2228  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dixon,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2228. 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
•eighteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "six." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Dixon,  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  indeed.  It  removes  or  re- 
duces the  18  months  in  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  There  are  sever- 
al votes  scheduled.  There  will  be  no 
time  for  debate  unless  the  Senate  gets 
into  order  immediately. 

This  is  the  first  and  last  time  the 
Chair  cares  to  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  notes  that  on 
this  last  vote,  which  was  a  straight 
party  line  vote.  55  Republicans  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  appreciate  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  if  that  is  not  the 
first  time  55  Republicans  have  been  in 
the  Senate  in  a  half  a  century  all 
voting  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
This  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
indeed.  It  accepts  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution but  reduces  the  time  from  18 
to  6  months. 

I  know,  speaking  as  one  Senator  on 
this  side,  if  that  6  months  is  accepted  I 
would  support  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion. If  it  is  not.  I  really  could  not  do 
so. 

In  making  this  point  and  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  I  cannot  help 

but  remember  the  talk 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  a  point  of  order,  this  is  cer- 


tainly an  important  matter.  The  Sena- 
tor is  taking  an  important  position. 
We  cannot  hear  him.  and  we  cannot 
even  see  each  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  makes  a  point  of  order.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  debate  will  not  resume 
until  the  Senate  comes  to  order. 

Senators  take  their  seats  or  carry  on 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakroom. 
The  Chair  requests  that  Senators  con- 
verse in  the  cloakroom  or  take  their 
seats. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  all  products  of 
our  times.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
were  here  at  the  time  of  Vietnam  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution have  certain  memories  and  cer- 
tain worries  and  certain  fears. 

As  I  read  the  text  of  this  resolution, 
it  says  that  it  shall  not  preclude  such 
protective  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  safety  of  the  multi- 
national force  in  Lebanon. 

Then.  I  read  a  parallel  phrase  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution:  "To 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repeal 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

While  the  words  may  be  dissimilar, 
the  objectives  and  the  purposes  are 
very  similar. 

I  would  be  worried  that  what  we  are 
passing  here  is  an  18-month  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  admit  that  a  6- 
month  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is 
not  a  good  idea,  either,  but  I  think  it  is 
better  than  an  18-month  one. 

I  also  add  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  by  its  initial  vote  of  9  to  8. 
accepted  the  reduction  to  8  months; 
and  it  was  only  after  some  further  dis- 
cussion, reconsideration,  and  persua- 
sion that  the  committee  reversed  itself 
and  voted  the  other  by  9  to  8. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  such  a  close 
vote  within  the  committee,  which  had 
studied  the  matter  carefully,  it  would 
indicate  the  sentiment  of  all  of  us.  par- 
ticularly the  initial  vote. 

That  sentiment  is  bolstered  by  the 
poll  in  today's  Washington  Post  which 
showed  29  percent  of  the  American 
people  in  favor  of  18  months  or  more. 
58  percent  in  favor  of  6  months  or  less. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Washington  Post-ABC  news  poll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Majority  Favors  Limiting 
Deployment  to  6  Months  or  Less 

(By  Barry  Sussman) 

Demonstrating  growing  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  war.  a  majority  of  Americans 
say  they  want  Congress  to  limit  the  contin- 
ued deployment  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
to  six  months  or  less,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington Post-ABC  News  poll. 

Only  29  percent  of  those  questioned  na- 
tionwide last  weekend  were  willing  for  Presi- 
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Reagan  to  keep  the  Marines  in  Leba- 

ajother  18  months,  as  authorized  in 

resolution  approved  by  the 

yeiterday.  while  58  percent  said  the 
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sooner. 

tljree  percent  said  they  think  the 
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Lebanon  that  this  country  will  go 

th^re.  but  46  percent  say  they  think 

States  will  stay  out  of  war. 

showed    that    overall    anxiety 
possibility  of  war  has  increased 
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shot  down  a  South  Korean  air- 
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international  affairs  generally 
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percent   said   U.S.   warships   and 
the  coast  of  Lebanon  should  be 
the  Lebanese  government  fight 
to  overthrow  it.  including  Syria 
1  'alesline  Liberation  Organization, 
percent  said  the  ships  and  planes 
used  only  to  defend  the  U.S.  Ma- 
e  multinational  force  in  Lebanon, 
rejected  both  those  allerna- 
that  all  American  forces  should 
n  from  Lebanon, 
was   conducted    last    Thursday 
1  tonday,  before  and  after  a  cease- 
on  by  the  opposing  forces  in 
over    the   weekend.    Those    inter- 
er  the  cease-fire  was  announced 
lordly  any  change  in  views  from 
ed  earlier, 
"s  heightened  concern  is  reflect- 
poll   findings  as  well.   Reagan 
to  be  viewed  negatively   for  his 
Df  foreign  affairs  overall,  and,  for 
;ime,  he  was  rated  negatively  for 

with  the  Soviet  Union. 

ne   percent    of   those   polled   said 

e  Reagan's  handling  of  rela- 

the  Soviet  Union.  44  percent  said 

ove,  and  7  percent  expressed  no 

■"orty-nine  percent  also  said  Rea- 

of  dealing   with   the   Soviet 

increasing    the   chances   of    war. 

percent  expressed  that  sentiment  as 

August. 

Post-ABC   polls  have  shown 
plurality  or  majority  believed  Rea- 
of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
chances  of  war  or,  at  the  least, 
ifference.  In  the  new  poll,  howev- 
Zt  percent  said  they  believed  this. 
Ironica  ly,  one  result  of  the  shifting  mood 
is  increa^d  support  for  Reagan's  emphasis 


disa  )prov6 


ma  iner 
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on  building  up  the  military.  In  three  earlier 
surveys  this  year,  a  majority  said  Reagan 
was  "going  too  far"  in  his  plans  to  increase 
military  spending.  Less  than  a  majority  said 
they  feel  that  way  now. 

Fifty-one  percent  also  said  they  now  sup- 
port development  of  the  MX  missile,  a 
change  from  earlier  this  year,  and  more 
people  said  the  United  States  "should  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  achieve  military  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  Union." 

Most  people  still  said  they  want  spending 
kept  to  a  level  producing  equality  in 
strength  between  the  superpowers.  But  32 
percent  said  the  United  States  should  spend 
enough  to  achieve  superiority,  compared 
with  22  percent  in  August. 

Reagan  also  scored  much  higher  in  re- 
sponses to  the  question:  "Who  do  you  think 
has  better  goals  for  increasing  military 
spending:  Reagan  or  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  Congress?" 

At  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  the  Post  and  ABC  News  first 
asked  that  question,  the  response  was:  45 
percent  for  Reagan  and  40  percent  for 
Democratic  leaders,  with  15  percent  unable 
to  choose.  In  the  new  survey.  50  percent  fa- 
vored Reagan's  goals.  35  percent  favored  the 
Democrats',  and  15  percent  offered  no  opin- 
ion. According  to  the  poll.  Americans  are 
sharply  critical  of  Reagan's  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  but  they  appear  to  be  drifting 
toward  his  policies,  rather  than  toward 
those  of  his  leading  opponents. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  virtually  no 
change  on  one  key  issue:  overwhelming 
public  support  for  a  freeze  on  nulear  weap- 
ons by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  anything,  support  for  a 
freeze  may  be  stronger  than  it  has  been. 

When  first  asked  if  they  approved  of  the 
freeze.  80  percent  said  yes.  The  Post-ABC 
News  interviewers  then  listed  arguments  for 
and  against  the  freeze  to  encourage  more 
measured  responses  and  asked  once  more 
whether  people  approved  or  disapproved  of 
the  freeze.  In  that  second  response,  77  per- 
cent said  they  approve. 

Using  the  same  procedure  in  April.  1982, 
the  Post  and  ABC  News  found  76  percent 
supporting  the  freeze  in  response  to  the  ini- 
tial question  about  it.  and  71  percent  ap- 
proving if  after  hearing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

The  increase  in  those  citing  the  possibility 
of  war  as  the  nation's  No.  1  problem  did  not 
appear  to  be  accompanied  by  a  lessening  of 
concern  about  the  nation's  economy.  In- 
stead, the  poll  indicated  that  optimism 
about  the  direction  of  the  economy  has  lev- 
eled off. 

Only  44  percent  said  they  thought  the 
economy  is  improving,  compared  with  50 
percent  who  felt  that  way  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  Only  15  percent  thought  the  re- 
cession has  ended.  And  Reagan  is  given 
slightly  lower  marks  now  than  he  was  in 
August  for  his  handling  of  the  economy. 

Americans'  Views  on  U.S.  Role  in  Lebanon 
Question.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  set  a  time  limit  on  how  long  Reagan 
can  keep  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  or  not? 

Percent 

Should  set  a  time  limit 62 

Should  not  set  a  time  limit 28 

Remove  the  Marines  now 4 

No  opinion 6 

Question.  Suppose  Congress  did  set  such  a 
time  limit.  How  long  should  it  be:  two 
months,  three  months,  six  months,  about  18 
months  or  longer  than  that? 


2  months , 

3  months , 

6  months 

About  18  months 

Longer  than  18  months 

Remove  the  Marines  now., 
No  opinion , 


Percent 

19 

9 

27 

15 

14 

3 

13 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
will  become  so  involved  in  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  that  we  will  go  to  war  there  or  not? 

Percent 

Will  go  to  war 43 

Will  not  go  to  war 46 

No  opinion 11 

Question.  Do  you  think  what  happens  in 
Lebanon  is  important  enough  to  the  United 
States  that  we  should  risk  going  to  war 
there  or  not? 

Percent 

■Yes,  is  important  enough 12 

No,  is  not  important  enough 67 

No  opinion/others 12 

Question.  I'm  going  to  mention  three 
methods  of  using  the  U.S.  ships  and  planes 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  and  I'd 
like  you  to  tell  me  which  one  method  you 
approve  of  the  most: 

Percent 
<A)  They  should  be  used  to  protect 
only    the    U.S.    Marines    on    land 
when    those    Marines    are    under 
attack 36 

(B)  They  should  be  used  to  defend 
not  only  the  U.S.  Marines,  but  also 
to  help  the  Lebanese  government 
fight  the  groups  that  are  trying  to 
overthrow  it,  including  the  Syrians 

and  the  PLO 30 

(C)  They  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
Instead  the  ships  and  the  Marines 

in  Lebanon  should  be  withdrawn ....  31 

No  opinion 3 

Question.  Would  you  say  the  U.S.  should 
send  more  troops  to  Lebanon,  leave  the 
number  of  troops  about  the  same,  or  remove 
the  troops  that  are  there  now? 

Percent 

Should  send  more  troops 7 

Leave  the  number  about  the  same 48 

Remove  the  troops 40 

No  opinion 5 

Question.  Which  part  of  the  world  do  you 
think  is  most  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States:  Africa,  Asia,  Central 
America,  Europe  or  the  Middle  East?  In 
which  part  of  the  world  do  you  think  con- 
flict could  most  likely  lead  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 


I  In  percent  I 
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Note  Figutcs  aie  liom  a  Washington  PosI  ABC  News  leleplione  poll  o( 
1.506  people  nalionwide  Irom  SepI  2?  lo  26 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  indi- 
cates that  almost  twice  as  many  of  the 
American  people  are  for  6  months  or 
less,  rather  than  18  months  or  more. 


Finally,  we  would  go  with  marine 
troops,  as  Secretary  Shultz  has  said, 
"to  find  a  situation  in  Lebanon  that 
has  stability  in  it," 

Well,  except  for  the  brief  period  be- 
tween World  Wars  I  and  II.  there 
really  has  not  been  stability  in  the 
land  called  Lebanon  since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  the  Christians  set- 
tled there  in  the  midst  of  Muslim  ter- 
ritory: and  I  do  not  see  any  short-term 
solution  to  the  problem. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will   vote  to  shorten   the   18 
months  to  6  months. 
Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  who  is  in  control  of  time  on  this 
side.  I  should  like  to  be  recognized  on 
the  time  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago,  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Curtis  Wright  Export  Corpora- 
tion, Justice  Sutherland  wrote  a  very 
classic  opinion  that  I  think  bears  re- 
peating here— at  least  in  part.  He  said: 
Not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  federal 
power  over  external  affairs  in  origin  and  es- 
sential character  different  from  that  over 
internal  affairs,  but  participation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  is  significantly  limited. 
In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  its  impor- 
tant,   complicated,    delicate    and    manifold 
problems,    the    President    alone    has    the 
power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
of  the  nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  he 
alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  negotia- 
tion the  Senate  cannot  intrude:  and  Con- 
gress itself  is  powerless  to  invade  it.  As  Mar- 
shall said  in  his  great  argument  of  March  7, 
1800,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  "The 
President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation  in 
its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  represent- 
ative   with    foreign    nations.'    Annals,    6th 
Cong.,  col.  613.  •  •  *  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  if,  in  the  maintenance  of  our  interna- 
tional    relations,    embarrassment— perhaps 
serious  embarrassment— is  to  be  avoided  and 
success  for  our  aims  achieved,  congressional 
legislation  which   is  to  be  made  effective 
through  negotiation  and  inquiry  within  the 
international  field  must  often  accord  to  the 
President  a  degree  of  discretion  and  free- 
dom from  statutory  restriction  were  domes- 
tic affairs  alone  involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  intend  that 
Congress  should  intervene  this  active- 
ly in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
The  American  military  is  an-  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy,  and  one  of  its 
functions  is  to  support  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection,  the  F>resident  must 
have  as  much  flexibility  as  possible. 

We  are  not  capable  of  formulating 
and  implementing  foreign  policy  in 
this  body,  and  we  are  proving  it  in  this 
very  debate.  With  the  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent approaches  and  views  on  the 
whole  matter  of  our  involvement  in 
the  peacemaking  process  in  the  Middle 


East,  we  are  clearly  demonstrating  our 
incompetence  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  I  hate  to  say  it.  But  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  appallingly  unsophisticated  in  for- 
eign policy  matters. 

Too  often,  we  make  judgments  on 
such  matters  based  on  domestic  politi- 
cal considerations,  and  that  becomes 
evident  when  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  introduced  into  the 
Record  a  poll  taken  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  see  what  the  popular  whim 
of  the  moment  is.  If  foreign  policy  is 
going  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
the  popular  whim  of  the  moment,  the 
United  States  will  be  totally  unable  to 
maintain  a  credible  and  sustained  for- 
eign policy. 

What  Question  did  the  pollster  ask? 
Simply.  "Do  you  favor  getting  the  ma- 
rines out  of  Lebanon?"  That  is  all.  No 
explanation  to  the  respondent  about 
why  they  are  there,  about  their  sig- 
nificance to  the  peacekeeping  process. 
I  wonder  how  they  would  have  re- 
sponded if  the  question  was:  "Do  you 
think  the  United  States  should  make 
every  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Middle  Easfand  to  stabilize  that  un- 
stable area  of  this  world,  particularly 
where  American  interests  are  vitally 
involved?"  And,  knowing  of  our  great 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
territorial  and  political  integrity  of 
Israel,  the  national  interests  of  Israel 
are  also  involved  here. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fool  around  with 
this  resolution,  start  putting  in  condi- 
tions, timetables,  we  run  the  very 
grave  risk  of  making  the  United  States 
irrelevant  to  the  peacemaking  process 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  put  a  time  limit  of  less  than  18 
months  on  this  resolution,  what  we 
are  doing  is  inviting  hostile  elements, 
who  are  uncomfortable  with  our  pres- 
ence there,  to  kill  American  marines. 
It  is  such  an  invitation.  Any  military 
man  will  tell  you  that.  Anybody  with 
any  experience  in  such  matters  will 
tell  you  that.  If  we  get  to  the  point 
where  you'^n-ce  the  President  to  with- 
draw from  Lebanon  through  congres- 
sional action,  then  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  a  credible  part  of  any  multina- 
tional force  again. 

A  year  ago,  the  marines  went  into 
Lebanon.  Some  voices  were  raised, 
questioning  whether  it  was  a  wise  idea; 
but  there  was  no  action  by  Congress, 
not  even  any  considerable  debate  over 
the  matter  in  Congress,  and  we  knew 
what  the  risks  were,  and  we  were  vir- 
tually silent. 

If  we  now  enter  into  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  as  we  are.  with  the  multi- 
national force  and  cut  and  run  when 
the  shots  are  fired,  then  we  actually 
reduce  to  impotence  the  value  of 
American  military  power  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  pursuit  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

It  is  that  serious.  We  better  not  be 
looking   at   polls   in   the   Washington 


Post.  We  better  not  be  listening  to 
rhetoric.  We  better  be  considering  the 
long-range  implications  of  what  we  do. 
You  place  a  6-month  time  limit  in 
this  resolution  and  you  put  the  lives  of 
American  marines  in  jeopardy.  We 
had  better  understand  that. 

Now.  in  my  view,  the  War  Powers 
Act  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  mis- 
chief that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  promulgated.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  constitutional.  It  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  test  of  the 
courts.  I  think  we  were  unwise  in  the 
first  place  to  pass  it.  I  was  1  of  the  18 
who  voted  against  it.  And  I  might  note 
that  I  think  there  are  only  about  30  of 
us  here  now  in  the  Senate  that  were 
here  when  that  act  was  passed.  We 
were  simply  iristitutionalizing  our  dis- 
enchantment with  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  is  what  we  were  doing.  We  must 
consider  the  passions  of  the  moment 
that  prompted  the  passage  of  this  act 
in  the  first  place. 

But  I  can  cite  time  after  time  after 
time— and  I  will  not  go  through  that 
litany  right  now  because  of  limited 
time— in  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  almost  23  years,  that  congres- 
sional intervention  into  the  foreign 
policy  implementation  process  has  re- 
sulted in  disaster.  We  had  better  con- 
sider carefully  what  we  do.  We  better 
consider  the  long-term  implications. 
We  better  consider  the  impact  on  the 
future  influence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  world  affairs  as  we  act 
on  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  that 
would  limit  by  resolution  our  partici- 
pation to  6  months  will  be  roundly  de- 
feated. It  is.  in  my  view,  an  invitation 
of  those  who  want  us  out  to  put  the 
pressure  on  as  the  6-month  period 
moves  toward  expiration.  It  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  would  like  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  I  underscore  his  remarks. 
I  agree  with  his  remarks. 

I  recognize  the  historical  perspective 
that  he  brings  to  resolutions  and  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  not  only  be- 
cause he  has  a  little  history  and  lon- 
gevity here  in  the  Senate  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  a  former  professor  and  has 
a  sense  of  history  prior  to  coming  here 
to  this  body. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  my  friend  on 
the  other  side,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  (Mr.  Pell)  talk 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
am  not  sure  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  body  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  desire  to  have 
an  18-month  authorization  of  our 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  but 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  so  dif- 
ferent, Mr,  President,  from  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  at  the 
moment. 
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PRESIDING 
expired. 

B^SCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
Rhode    Island    yield    me    some 


I  am  glad  to  yield  an  ad- 
minute  to  the  Senator  from 


I'llj. 


BDSCHWITZ.   May   I   have   3 
si 
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That     s    an    extraordinarily    broad 
statemei  t  in  that  resolution. 
Furth(  rmore,  the  resolution  goes  on 
that: 


DbDD.   Mr.   President,   if   the 
will  yield.  I  would  want  about 
or  a  minute. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Tom  Minnesota. 
qOSCHWITZ.    Mr.    President, 
of  Tonkin  resolution  states, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
said,  that  the  President  has 
to  "take  all  necessary  meas- 
any  armed  attack  against 
of  the  United  States  and  to 
further   aggression."    It   also 
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OFFICER.     All 


r<  soluti< 


thit 


tie 
Pr(  sident. 


lie 


ion    shall    expire    when    the 

shall   determine  that   the   peace 

of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 

nternational  conditions  created  by 

the  United  Nations  or  otherwise. 

it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 

resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
certainly    carnot    be 
to  this  resolution  that  is 
?xcept  for  the  end  of  one  sen- 
section  3  where  it  is  limited  to 
degree    regarding   protective 
.  Also,  the  President  has.  by 
this  body,  said  that  if  he  is 
to     make    any     substantial 
will  come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Gulf   of   Tonkin   resolution 
be  accurately  brought  up 
at  this  time.  That  resolu- 
at  a  different  time,  a  differ- 
ution,  and  certainly  the  word- 
was  far  broader  and  without 
ul    limitations    as    con- 
this  resolution,  plus  the  let- 
accompany  it  have  limited  it. 
resolution     deals     with     the 
julf  concerns  by  putting  limi- 
i>n  the  scope  and  involvement 
.S.  forces.  It  incorporates  ref- 
:o  the  Lebanon  Emergency  As- 
Act  and  the  September  25  ex- 
of   letters   with   the   Govern- 
Lebanon.  Section  7(b)  of  the 
specifically  states  that: 


Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modifies, 
limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  requirement 
of  Section  4  (a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  relating  to  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  or  role  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

That  act,  which  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  on  June  27  of  this 
year,  requires  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  "any  substantial  expansion  in 
the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces." 

President  Reagan,  in  his  letter  of 
September  27  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Percy,  reaffirmed  his  intention  to 
seek  congressional  authorization  "if 
circumstances  require  any  substantial 
expansions  in  the  number  or  role  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Section  3  of  this  pending  resolution 
states  that  the  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon: 

•  •  •  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations, 
specified  in  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth 
in  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25.  1982.  except  that  this 
shall  not  preclude  such  protective  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 

This  makes  clear  that  the  U.S.  forces 
are  to  operate  in  the  Beirut  area.  The 
exchange  of  letters  says  the  role  is 
•provide  the  multinational  presence 
requested  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Beirut  area." 

Furthermore,  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  itself  says  that 
the  congressional  intent  is  to  author- 
ize the  Marines  for  the  Beirut  area. 
Section  5(a)  says  that  Congress  be- 
lieves it  should  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  help  in 
the  ■••  *  •  establishing  an  environment 
which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area." 

Additionally  the  formal  report  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  Report 
No.  98-242  (printed  on  page  25748  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Sept.  26, 
1983)  states: 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  role 
of  the  Marines  is  limited.  The  authorization 
of  the  presence  of  the  Marines  does  not 
remove  previous  limitations  on  their  deploy- 
ment. Marine  activities  are  restricted  to  the 
■Beirut  area." 

Thus  it  is  misleading  to  portray  the 
resolution  as  a  blank  check  or  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 


Exhibit  1 
A.  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 

IPUBLIC  LAW  88-408  iH.J.  RES.   1  1451  78  STAT. 
384.  APPROVED  AUGUST  10.   19641 

[A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  promote  the 

maintenance  of  international   peace  and 

security  in  Southeast  Asia. 

[Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace:  and 

[Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

[Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect 
their  freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  mili- 
tary or  political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but 
desires  only  that  these  peoples  should  be 
left  in  peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
in  their  own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag 
gression. 

[Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom. 

[Scf.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably 
assured  by  international  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earli- 
er by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress.] 

Exhibit  2 

September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  know  you  were  as  gratified 
as  I  with  Sunday's  announcement  of  a  cease 
fire  in  Lebanon.  While  there  were  many 
things  that  contributed  to  the  cease  fire,  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  agreement  to  advance 
the  compromise  resolution  on  war  powers— 
and  the  favorable  action  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees- 
were  particularly  important.  At  a  crucial 
point,  your  agreement  and  the  supporting 
committee  actions  expressed  a  commitment 
to  bipartisanship  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Please  accept  my  thanks. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  clari- 
fy an  issue  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  compromise  resolution.  The  com- 


promise resolution  refers  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act:  I  gather  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  Executive  Branch's 
understanding  and  intention  in  this  regard. 
My  understanding  and  intent  remain  exact- 
ly as  they  were  when  I  signed  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act:  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  seek  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion—as contemplated  by  the  Act— if  cir- 
cumstances require  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  regarding  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions  with  respect  to  the  18- 
month  time  period,  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
our  forces  are  needed  in  Lebanon  beyond 
the  18-month  period,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  work  together  with  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  taking  action  on  mutual- 
ly acceptable  terms. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  support 
for  the  compromise  agreement.  I  believe  its 
prompt  enactment  will  only  further  improve 
the  chances  for  the  stable  peace  we  seek  in 
Lebanon. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  no  further 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
used  up  all  of  his  time.  I  yield  60  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  possible— we  have 
an  emergency  time  situation  with  Sen- 
ator Specter.  We  would  require,  I 
think,  no  more  than  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  only  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  to  point  out  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  no  further  time. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
3  '/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  we  could  have  1 
minute,  we  could  put  the  statements 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159  on  the  12th  of  September,  the 
original  text  provided  for  a  6-month 
extension,  the  statutory  60  days,  plus 
an  additional  120  days.  In  the  commit- 
tee, that  was  amended  to  18  months. 

I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced  the 
resolution  that  there  was  nothing 
magic  about  6  months.  But  I  must  con- 
fess to  the  Senate  that  I  think  there  is 
something  a  little  more  magic  about  6 
months  than  about  18  months.  The  ar- 
gument is  made  that  if  it  is  only  6 
months,  the  Government  of  Syria  will 
wait  us  out.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  that  point.  If  it  is  18  months,  those 
parties  to  this  dispute  who  prefer  the 
status  quo  will  hunker  down  and  not 
make  the  best  effort  to  reconcile  the 


differences  because  of  the  extended 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  still  of  the  view 
that  6  months  is  an  adequate  period  of 
time.  I  am  still  of  the  view  that  6 
months  will  provide  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  an  adequate 
period  to  review  the  situation  and  to 
make  a  new  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  remaining  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island 
and  would  point  out  two  things. 

First  of  all,  18  months  is  too  long  a 
time.  I  again  would  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarks  made  by  Sena- 
tor INOUYE  last  Friday.  I  will  quote 
from  them. 

Only  II  months  passed  from  the  Norman- 
dy invasions  on  June  6.  1944.  to  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  Third  Reich  on 
May  7.  1945.  an  ll-month  period  during 
which,  in  the  European  theater  alone, 
135.576  Americans  were  killed  in  action  and 
451.052  were  wounded. 

World  War  I  should  also  be  remembered. 
From  the  time  Congress  declared  war  on 
April  6.  I9I7,  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
German  high  command  on  November  II. 
I9I8,  19  months  passed,  and  116,516  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives  in  combat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
poll  published  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  which  supports  the  fact  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  shortening  this  period  of  time 
to  6  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Americans'  Views  on  U.S.  Role  in  Lebanon 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  set  a  time  limit  on  how  long  Reagan 
can  keep  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  or  not? 

Pcrcen  I 

Should  set  a  time  limit 62 

Should  not  set  a  time  limit 28 

Remove  the  Marines  now 4 

No  Opinion 6 

Question.  Suppose  Congress  did  set  such  a 
time  limit.  How  long  should  it  be:  two 
months,  three  months,  six  months,  about  18 
months  or  longer  than  that? 

Percent 

2  months 19 

3  months 9 

6  months 27 

About  18  months 15 

Longer  than  18  months 14 

Remove  the  Marines  now 3 

No  opinion 13 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
will  become  so  involved  in  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  that  we  will  go  to  war  there  or  not? 

Percent 

Will  go  to  war 43 

Will  not  go  to  war 46 

No  opinion H 

Question.  Do  you  think  what  happens  in 
Lebanon  is  important  enough  to  the  United 


States  that  we  should   risk   going  to   war 
there  or  not? 

Percent 

Yes,  is  important  enough 21 

No.  is  not  important  enough 67 

No  opinion/others 12 

Question.  I'm  going  to  mention  three 
methods  of  using  the  U.S.  ships  and  planes 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  and  I'd 
like  you  to  tell  me  which  one  method  you 
approve  of  the  most: 

Percent 

(A)  They  should  be  used  to  protect 
only  the  U.S.  Marines  on  land 
when  those  Marines  are  under 
attack 36 

(B)  They  should  be  used  to  defend 
not  only  the  U.S.  Marines,  but  also 
to  help  the  Lebanese  government 
fight  the  groups  that  are  trying  to 
overthrow  it.  including  the  Syrians 

and  the  PLO 30 

(C)  They  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
Instead  the  ships  and  the  Marines 

in  Lebanon  should  be  withdrawn ....  31 

No  opinion 3 

Question.  Would  you  say  the  U.S.  should 
send  more  troops  to  Lebanon,  leave  the 
number  of  troops  about  the  same,  or  remove 
the  troops  that  are  there  now? 

Percent 

Should  send  more  troops 7 

Leave  the  number  about  the  same 48 

Remove  the  troops 40 

No  opinion 5 

Question.  Which  part  of  the  world  do  you 
think  is  most  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States:  Africa.  Asia.  Central 
America,  Europe  or  the  Middle  East?  In 
which  part  of  the  world  do  you  think  con- 
flict could  most  likely  lead  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 


I  In  PBCCTII 


»frica/Asi3 
Central  Ameiu.. 

Europe       

Middle  £ast    _. 
No  opinioii 


Most 

MostMety 

impoftsnt  to 

toleidto 

US 

wai  Willi 

Security 

USSR 

4 

8 

23 

10 

19 

9 

38 

62 

16 

11 

Note  figures  are  (torn  a  Washingoln  Post  ABC  News  leteptione  poll  ol 
1.506  people  nationwide  from  Sept  2?  to  26 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  the  6  months  when  it 
was  offered  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  because,  like  many  others, 
I  felt  that  6  months  was  better  than 
18  months. 

But  my  own  feeling  is  that  we  are  fo- 
cusing on  the  wrong  issue  here.  The 
issue  is  not  6  months  or  18  months  or 
9  months  or  any  other  period  of  time. 
The  issue  ought  to  be  what  is  the  pur- 
pose, what  is  the  mission,  what  is  the 
strategy  of  having  U.S.  marines  sta- 
tioned in  Lebanon  as  part  of  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force?  I  do  not 
think  that  issue  has  really  been  ad- 
dressed. 

Senator  Nunn.  of  Georgia,  I  think 
clearly  and  intelligently  pointed  out 
that  until  those  issues  are  resolved,  we 
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has  unfortunately  failed 
this    amendment,    which 
required  a  congressional 
before   the   Christmas 
liow  believe  that,  absent  this 
we  should  insist  that  the 
review  the  presence  of  our 
in  Lebanon  as  the  first 
lousiness  after  we  return  from 
recess.  I  therefore  sup- 
ijnendment  offered  by  Sena- 
which  would  require  a  fur- 
I  sessional   determination   no 
the  end  of  March— and  I 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
if  our  forces  are  to  remain 
after  that  time. 
Congress  should  display  a 
sense   of   responsibility   if 
are  to  remain  in  Lebanon 
year.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
the  importance  of  this 
and  refuse  to  give  the 
a   virtual    blank   check    to 
forces  in  Lebanon  until  1985. 
e  said  earlier  in  this  debate, 
course    for    Congress    to 
o  insist  on  periodic  review  of 
role  in  Lebanon— and  at 
short  enough  to  permit  us  to 
in   the   wake   of   sudden 
n  the  circumstances  of  our 
or  a  flareup  in  the  hostil- 
is   why   I   supported   the 
and    why    I    still 
-month  to  an  18-month  au- 
period.   I   therefore   hope 
minimum,  my  colleagues  will 
<  upport  this  amendment. 


Mr.  PELL.  The  issue  has  been  pretty 
well  spelled  out.  The  issue  is  whether 
we  want  6  months  or  18  months  in  a 
very  difficult  situation.  That  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  an  automatic 
end  to  hostilities  at  the  end  of  the  6 
months  or  the  18  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Pell  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Is  there  any  other  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber  who  desires  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  270  Leg.] 
YEAS-62 


anendment 


um 


Abdnor 

Goidwater 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Arm-strong 

Grassley 

Percy 

Baker 

Han 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bcschwitz 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Hecht 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Specter 

DAmato 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Denton 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Symms 

Dodd 

Hasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Maltingly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Evans 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Garn 

Nirkles 
NAYS-38 

Baucas 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Benlsen 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Huddleslon 

Pell 

Bradley 

tnouye 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

John.ston 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Laulenberg 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Slennis 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Eaglelon 

Mathias 

Zorin.sky 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2228  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  rapidly  running  out  of  time,  and 
according  to  the  last  count  I  have,  we 
have  five  amendments  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  I  urge  Senators  to  proceed  as 
fast  as  they  can  to  avoid  rollcall  votes 
if  they  can,  and,  to  try  to  further  my 
own  purposes,  I  will  now  sit  down. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  be  recognized  next 
for  a  colloquy  that  will  avoid  an 
amendment,  and  then  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  be  recognized  on  an 
amendment  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  can  accept  for  a  time  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object;  if  the  Senator  could  also  in- 
clude that  my  amendment  will  be  next 
in  line,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  my  amend- 
ment could  then  be  the  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
so  modify  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  next  pending  amend- 
ment after  the  Dodd  amendment 
would  be  the  Tsongas  amendment  for 

a  time  limited  to 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Fifteen  minutes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Fifteen  minutes? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Equally  divided. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments. I  will  only  introduce  one,  so  I 
am  going  to  save  the  committee  25 
minutes,  so  I  would  like  5  of  those  25. 
Fifteen  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  right,  I  so  modify 
my  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  to  be  recognized 
next  for  a  time  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sought  for  the  last  24  hours  to 
have  this  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  pursuing  an  ex- 
change which  we  had  on  Tuesday  last 
when  I  ej^pressed  my  concern  about 
the  possibility  of  having  a  declaration 
of  war  by  implication  or  by  having 
Congress  delegate  to  the  President  our 


constitutional  authority  to  make  war. 
In  that  exchange  Senator  Percy  ac- 
knowledged that  the  fighting  which 
had  been  going  on  in  Lebanon  was  in 
fact  "war."  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  this  resolution  which  might 
grant  too  much  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  that  exchange  on  Tuesday, 
there  have  been  conversations  involv- 
ing ranking  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's White  House  staff  and  a  brief- 
ing by  ranking  State  Department  offi- 
cials, including  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  which  I  think  can  resolve  the 
matter.  They  relate  to  the  mission 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  President's 
letter  of  September  29,  1982.  where 
the  mission  is  limited  to  being  an  in- 
terposition force.  And  "interposition" 
as  defined  by  Webster  means  "to 
place,  to  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance  or  stepping  in  to  halt  or 
settle  a  quarrel  or  conflict."  So  the 
purpose  of  the  1,400-man  marine  con- 
tingent is  limited  to  that  kind  of  an  in- 
terposition force,  and  any  further 
force— the  2,000  marines  offshore  or 
air  power  or  naval  power— would  only 
be  used  in  self-defense. 

Thus,  by  passing  this  resolution  we 
are  not  expanding  the  mission  of  that 
force  in  any  way  beyond  that  very  lim- 
ited mission. 

If  that  can  be  made  plain  in  this  col- 
loquy and  with  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  that  is  the  Ex- 
ecutives  agreement,  then  it  is  my  view 
that  the  resolution  does  indeed  suffi- 
ciently limit  the  Executive  and  is  not  a 
delegation  of  our  responsibility  to  de- 
clare war  or  a  declaration  of  war  by 
implication. 

I  ask  now  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee if  my  statement  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  executive  branch's 
intention  and  of  his  understanding  of 
the  intention  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

The  mandate  of  the  MNF  and  the 
role  of  U.S.  Forces  have  not  changed 
since  the  MNF  was  introduced  into 
Lebanon  in  September  1982.  The 
Baker-Percy  resolution  does  not 
expand  it  either. 

The  September  25,  1982,  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  United  States 
and  Lebanese  Governments  states  that 
the  MNF  mandate  is  "to  provide  an  in- 
terposition force  at  agreed  locations 
and,  thereby,  provide  the  multination- 
al presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  assist  it  and  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in  the 
Beirut  area. "  The  letters  further  state 
that  "in  carrying  out  its  mission,  the 
American  Force  will  not  engage  in 
combat.  It  may,  however,  exercise  the 
right  of  self-defense." 

None  of  this  has  changed  since  Sep- 
tember 1982.  Their  mission  is  still  to 


provide  a  presence  in  the  Beirut  area 
that  is  generally  supportive  of  the 
Lebanese  Government.  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  have  no  combat  role;  they 
have  used  force  only  to  defend  them- 
selves, other  MNF  personnel,  and 
other  U.S.  personnel  in  the  Beirut 
area.  (In  the  case  of  the  Suq-al-Gharb 
fighting,  U.S.  forces  provided  naval  ar- 
tillery support  to  help  prevent  hostile 
elements  from  taking  high  ground 
that  would  have  directly  endangered 
our  forces. ) 

The  resolution  will  not  change  any 
of  this.  Section  3  of  the  resolution 
clearly  states  that  the  authorization 
granted  for  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  the  MNF  will  be 
limited  to  performance  of  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  September  1982 
exchange  of  letters,  and  will  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  stated  in  those  let- 
ters. 

There  are  references  in  other  parts 
of  the  resolution  (such  as  in  section  2 
and  in  the  title)  to  broader  objectives, 
such  as  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces,  the  restoration  by  the  Leba- 
nese Government  of  full  control  over 
its  own  territory,  and  progress  toward 
national  political  reconciliation.  These 
are  statements  of  overall  U.S.  policy 
objectives  in  Lebanon,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  resolution  of  this  kind  to 
make  such  a  statement  of  general 
policy  objectives;  they  are  the  same 
objectives  that  we  have  had  since  the 
MNF  was  first  introduced  into  Leba- 
non, and  were  clearly  stated  then.  But 
they  are  not  statements  of  the  mission 
of  the  MNF  and  U.S.  forces,  which  are 
more  limited.  It  is  clearly  section  3 
that  defines  the  authorized  role  of 
U.S.  forces,  and  not  these  other  policy 
statements. 

Therefore,  Congress  is  not  being 
asked  to  authorize  the  President  to 
use  military  force  to  expel  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon,  or  to  reoccupy 
those  parts  of  Lebanon  now  controlled 
by  non-Government  elements,  or  to  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  suppress  internal  Leb- 
anese factions.  The  resolution  simply 
authorizes  the  President  to  continue 
the  current  role  and  mission  of  U.S. 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  the  re- 
sponse that  I  have  given,  which  is 
fully  supported  by  the  administration, 
and  is  my  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists,  will  be  entirely  re- 
sponsive to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
question.  I  thank  him  for  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  managers  of  the  bill  which 
help  us  clarify  an  issue  that  may  have 
also  troubled  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  So  the  language  "to 
restore  full  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  over  its  territory  "  is 
not  mentioned  in  mission  authoriza- 
tion? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  And  the  only  mis- 
sion is  that  of  the  multinational  force 
itself,  as  set  forth  in  the  President's 
letter  of  September  29,  1982? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question  on 
this  very  significant  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  colloquy  has  expired.  It 
will  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  is 
accurate,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
change  the  resolution.  We  cannot 
change  by  a  dialog  in  this  Chamber 
the  actual  words  of  the  resolution. 
They  say,  "in  order  to  restore  full  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
over  its  own  territory." 

If  that  dialog  that  just  took  place  is 
accurate,  it  seems  to  me  an  amend- 
ment would  be  essential  that  would 
strike  those  words  because  that  is 
what  is  stated  is  the  purpose  of  the 
multinational  force  in  section  2  find- 
ing and  purpose  of  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
accept  an  amendment  that  would 
strike  the  words  on  page  3.  line  12,  "in 
order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own 
territory." 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  simply  point  out  I 
have  an  amendment  that  deals  with 
this  issue  which  we  will  be  voting  upon 
within  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  that  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
strike  those  words. 

This  would  not  cure  all  the  problems 
we  have  without  a  clear  mission.  But 
we  will  have  not  at  least  made  the  sit- 
uation significantly  worse  by  this  reso- 
lution as  it  presently  is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  mandate  is  very 
clear. 

I  wish  to  repeat  a  basic  point  that  I 
did  make  yesterday. 

Some  Members  have  argued  that 
this  resolution  is  too  open  ended  be- 
cause its  title  and  policy  sections  indi- 
cate a  series  of  broad  objectives  which 
go  beyond  the  actual  mandate  of  the 
current  multinational  force. 

We  do  have  broad  objectives  in  Leba- 
non, as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  and  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  should 
say  so  in  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 

Every  piece  of  legislation  contains 
such  a  section,  but  as  every  Member 
knows,  such  provisions  are  not  the  sec- 
tions which  provide  authority.  We 
only  go  back  to  those  sections  which 
provide  authority. 
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from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
aind  Mr.  Kennedy  proposes  an 
numbered  2238. 


7.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period 
in  lieu  thereof   ':  or";  and  after 
ins  Tt  the  following: 

\  ithdrawal  of  all  other  countries 
participation    in    the    Multinational 


Mr.  President,  I  offer 
ame^idment  on  behalf  of  myself 
distinguished  Senator   from 
Massachilsetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

President,  this  amendment  re- 

a  brief  explanation.  It  is 

straightforward  and  self-explanatory. 
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to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
accord  establishing  the  force.  To  put  it 
a  little  more  colloquially,  we  should 
not  be  left  standing  there  holding  the 
bag. 

I  think  all  of  us  deeply  appreciate 
the  importance  of  acting  in  accord 
with  our  French,  Italian,  and  British 
allies.  I  hope  our  common  undertaking 
will  succeed  soon  and  we  can  all  with- 
draw. If,  however,  the  situation  dete- 
riorates, for  example,  the  multination- 
al force  were  to  suffer  heavy  casual- 
ties, it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  our 
allies  may  decide  to  pull  out.  My 
amendment  says  that  if  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  British  forces  are 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon,  we  will  not 
be  left  to  carry  on  alone. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  one  that  was  approved 
last  week  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  that  was  sent 
to  the  whole  House  of  Represenatives 
by  a  30  to  6  vote  of  that  committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  regarding  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution so  far  has  centered  largely  on 
the  application  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution, the  length  of  the  period  for 
which  Congress  should  authorize  the 
continued  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  definition  of  their 
mission.  There  is  an  additional  area 
which  requires  attention:  the  interre- 
lationship of  our  forces  and  those  of 
our  three  European  partners  in  the 
multinational  force. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Sena- 
tor DoDD  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  is  in  the  House 
version  of  our  resolution.  This  amend- 
ment adds  a  fourth  circumstance 
under  which  U.S.  forces  must  be  with- 
drawn before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  we  authorize  them  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Lebanon.  Section  6  of  the 
resolution  specifies  three  circum- 
stances for  early  withdrawal— First, 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon;  second,  the  assumption  by 
the  U.N.  or  the  Lebanese  Government 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  multina- 
tional force,  or  third,  the  implementa- 
tion of  other  effective  security  ar- 
rangements in  the  area.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  a  fourth  condition  re- 
quiring withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  if 
the  other  countries  in  the  multina- 
tional force  withdraw  their  troops.  In 
this  situation,  U.S.  forces  could  remain 
in  Lebanon  only  with  the  specific  re- 
authorization by  Congress. 

The  stakes  in  Lebanon  are  interna- 
tional, as  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
French,  Italian,  and  British  as  well  as 
American  troops  in  the  Beirut  area. 
We  all  have  an  interest  in  insuring 
that  a  strong  and  representative  cen- 
tral government  is  restored  in  Leba- 
non and  that  all  external  forces  are 


withdrawn.  However,  recent  press  re- 
ports indicate  some  of  our  partners 
have  raised  questions  over  how  much 
longer  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  themselves  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  multinational  force.  In 
view  of  these  reports  and  recent  devel- 
opments. I  believe  it  incumbent  on  the 
Congress  to  reemphasize  that  the  mul- 
tinational force  must  remain  truly 
multinational.  The  burdens  of  defend- 
ing common  interests  must  be  shared 
by  all:  They  must  not  become  the  uni- 
lateral responsibility  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
play  its  proper  role  in  Lebanon.  How- 
ever, we  must  play  this  role  in  close  co- 
operation with  our  allies  who  share 
our  interests.  We  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  marines  in  Beirut 
to  insure  that  they  have  the  interna- 
tional support  they  deserve  and.  fail- 
ing that,  they  are  not  left  to  fight 
alone  in  circumstances  that  have 
changed  completely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  previ- 
ously discussed  this  with  the  majority 
leader.  He  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  At  the  time,  he  indicated  that  so 
long  as  this  is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment which  appears  in  the  House  bill 
and  which  the  administration  has  ac- 
cepted, he  would  have  no  objection  to 
it.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  know  of 
no  objections  from  other  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2238)  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2239 

(Purpose:  to  state  that  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  is  in 
order  to  maintain  a  secure  area  from 
which  the  Government  of  Lebanon  can  re- 
store full  control  over  its  own  territory) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2239:  on  page  3.  lines  12  and  13.  after 
"(2)  in  order  to",  strike  'restore  full  control 
by  the  Government  of  Lebanon"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "maintain  a  secure  area  from 
which  the  Government  of  Lebanon  can  re- 
store full  control". 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  new  issue.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  administration  ■  has  made  it 
clear,  and  indeed  I  think  everyone 
agrees,  that  the  area  of  operation  of 
our  marines  in  Lebanon  is  restricted  to 
the  Beirut  area.  If  one  goes  back  and 
looks  at  the  letters  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non, dated  September  25,  1982,  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  reference 
to  the  Beirut  area  occurs  four  times  in 
the  letter  of  Robert  Dillon,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States,  and  is  men- 
tioned four  times  in  the  corresponding 
letter  from  the  Lebanese  Government. 

That  is  something  we  are  all  in 
accord  with,  and  the  colloquy  between 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  reaf- 
firms that. 

The  question  arises:  How  is  that  con- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Shultz  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee?  If  one  looks  at 
page  4.  the  Secretary  stated  three  ob- 
jectives in  Lebanon:  The  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces  from  Lebanon,  a 
sovereign,  independent  Lebanon  dedi- 
cated to  national  unity,  and  able  to  ex- 
ercise its  authority  throughout  its  na- 
tional territory. 

There  is  no  reference  in  these  objec- 
tives to  the  restriction  geographically 
of  our  marines  to  the  Beirut  area.  The 
question  is.  Are  they  restricted  or  are 
they  not  restricted?  The  colloquy  says 
they  are,  and  my  amendment  simply 
affirms  in  the  legislative  history  that 
that,  indeed,  is  the  case.  I  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
colloquy  could  take  place  and  this 
amendment  would  not  be  agreed  to. 
The  language  under  the  findings  sec- 
tion reads:  "In  order  to  restore  full 
control  by  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non over  its  own  territory." 

Implicit  in  that  language  is  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  marines  not  only  to  op- 
erate in  the  Beirut  area,  as  the  letters 
of  exchange  would  argue,  but  also,  by 
these  findings,  they  are  now  empow- 
ered to  act  beyond  that.  Indeed,  you 
could  read  that  to  include  all  of  Leba- 
non. 

That  is  not  what  we  intend;  that  is 
not  what  the  American  people  want; 
that  is  not  what  the  administration 
says  it  wants. 

So  I  hope  that  if  everyone  is  being 
reasonably    true    to    their    professed 


statements,  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  Simply  put,  the  amendment 
puts  into  language  the  realization,  I 
think,  of  everyone,  that  the  mandate 
in  support  of  our  marines  in  Lebanon 
goes  only  to  the  Beirut  area  and  does 
not  extend  throughout  Lebanon.  We 
do  not  want  a  wider  war.  We  simply 
want  a  peacekeeping  mission,  and  that 
is  what  the  amendment  seeks  to 
insure. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  and  this  resolution  is 
passed,  does  that  bind  the  President 
not  to  use  the  marines  outside  the 
Beirut  area? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes,  it  does.  The 
only  possible  exception  to  it  would  be 
the  question  of  defense.  No  one  would 
restrict  that.  It  would  restrict  the  op- 
eration to  the  Beirut  area,  which  is 
mentioned  eight  times  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters.  My  answer  is.  yes.  it 
would. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  it  runs 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  sitting  here.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  attempting  to  do  is  lauda- 
ble. My  concern  is  that  I  believe  this 
legislation,  as  it  now  stands,  is  so  fatal- 
ly flawed  that  even  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to.  it  would  not  protect 
what  I  think  is  the  most  obvious  con- 
cern I  have.  It  would  not  correct  the 
most  obvious  concern,  and  that  is  that 
we  still  have  not  had  a  clear  definition 
of  what  constitutes  the  mission  of  the 
marines  and  whether  or  not  that  mis- 
sion is  the  same  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble and  the  findings  of  this  resolu- 
tion—whether or  not  we  are  talking 
about  still  having  as  the  three  main 
objectives  the  requirement  that  there 
be  control  of  all  Lebanon,  and  so 
forth. 

So  I  suppose  my  question  is  this,  and 
I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  effort: 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  if  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to  and  there 
were  no  perfecting  amendments,  this 
legislation  would  then  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  on  final  passage,  but  I 
simply  say  that  the  question  of  mis- 


sion bothers  all  of  us.  This,  in  essence, 
states  that  the  mission  is  restricted  in 
the  letters  to  Beirut,  and  at  least  the 
parameters  in  which  we  can  worry 
have  been  significantly  reduced. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Accordingly.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  hurry  anybody  along,  but  it  is 
12  minutes  after  1  and,  by  statute,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  at  2  o'clock 
on  whatever  is  pending.  Right  at  this 
minute  there  is  an  amendment  pend- 
ing and  then  the  committee  substitute 
is  pending,  and  that  is  the  end  of  that. 
So  I  urge,  since  there  are  other 
amendments,  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand  and  not  let  the 
quorum  call  run  any  longer. 

I  also  beseech  Senators  to  keep  their 
remarks  as  short  as  possible  and  to 
take  voice  votes  if  they  can. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  I  will  simply  say 
there  are  some  of  us  who  would  like  to 
be  able  to  vote  for  this  resolution  were 
it  not  a  totally  partisan  resolution. 
The  amendment  simply  codifies  the 
statements  that  have  been  made.  Re- 
jection of  the  amendment,  if  indeed 
that  takes  place,  will  cause  many  of  us 
to  wonder  what  the  mission  really  is. 
and,  for  that  reason,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  support  the  resolution  in  final 
passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  this  for  30  seconds,  so  nobody 
misunderstands.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
hope  he  will  consider  supporting  this 
resolution. 

But  I  also  want  him  to  know,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  does  know,  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  the  product  of  extensive 
negotiations  between  the  White 
House,  the  Speaker,  the  minority 
leader  in  the  House,  and  the  majority 
leadership  here.  This  language  was 
indeed  submitted  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  others,  Mr.  Michel  and  Senator 
Percy.  So  it  is  not  just  a  partisan  ar- 
rangement. It  is  one  where  a  great 
deal  of  effort  has  gone  into  an  ar- 
rangement that  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
confirm.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  parti- 
sanism  involved  in  it.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  support  the  resolution  as 
it  is  finally  presented  on  final  passage. 
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5.  line  23,  strike  out  •(4) '  and 

6.  line  3.  strike  out  '(S)"  and 

7.  line   1.  strike  out  ■'(3)"  and 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Inoiiye  Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2239  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  10-MINUTE  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rollcall  votes 
from  this  moment  forward  be  10  min- 
utes instead  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
Senators  to  remain  on  the  floor.  In 
this  last  rollcall,  we  missed  two  Sena- 
tors because  they  were  not  here  and 
we  were  5  minutes  over.  We  are  now  23 
minutes  before  the  statutory  time.  We 
have  10-minute  rollcalls  ordered,  so  I 
beseech  Senators  to  remain  here  on 
the  floor. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  call  up  my 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  lay  that  aside.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  of  course,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2233 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  contents  of  the 
report) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Missouri   (Mr.   Eagle- 
ton)    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 
2233. 

On  page  5,  line  4.  strike  out  "protective" 
and  insert  "defensive". 

On  page  5.  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
the  following: 

( 1 )  the  results  of  efforts  to  secure  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  to  re- 
store full  control  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  over  its  own  territory; 

On  page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(2)". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  "(2) '  and 
insert  "(3)". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 

insert  "(4)" 

On  page 

insert  ■(5)' 

On  page 

insert  "(6)" 

On  page 

insert  "(4)". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  laid  aside  for  the  Levin 
amendment  and  that  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  occur  after  the  Levin 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not  for- 
feited my  rights  to  move  to  table 
either  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Will  the  Chair  confirm 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

amendment  NO.  2240 

(Purpose:  To  establish  that  American  troops 

in  Lebanon  are  in  a  situation   in  which 

hostilities  exist) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Randolph  and  myself,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Randolph,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2240. 

On  page  4.  line  5.  between  "(b)"  and 
"The"  insert  the  following:  "Actual  or  immi- 
nent hostilities  involving  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
came  into  being  on  August  29.  1983." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  one  sentence  to 
section  2(b)  as  follows:  "Actual  or  im- 
minent hostilities  involving  U.S. 
armed  forces  came  into  being  on 
August  29,  1983."  This  amendment  is 
necessary  because  the  resolution  now 


before  us  only  asserts  that  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  hostilities  exist. 
That  is  very  different  from  stating  as 
a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  congres- 
sional finding  that  hostilities  did  in 
fact  commence  on  August  29.  If  the 
President  affixes  his  signature  to  lan- 
guage which  asserts  that  Congress  de- 
clares hostilities  exist,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily agreeing  with  that  statement. 

Our  amendment,  if  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  President,  would  consti- 
tute a  joint  finding  in  the  resolution 
that  hostilities  have  existed  since  our 
marines  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
August  29,  1983. 

The  rationale  for  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  fact  is  simply  this:  The  war 
powers  resolution  should  be  tested  on 
constitutional  grounds  and  not  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  hostilities 
existed  which  would  have  triggered 
the  war  powers  resolution  procedures. 

Our  amendment  focuses  the  ques- 
tion on  the  constitutional  issues.  It 
eliminates  any  escape  clause  which  a 
dispute  about  whether  hostilities  ex- 
isted might  provide. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  is  reluctant  to  force  a  consti- 
tutional confrontation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  has  approved  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  the  one  we  are  debat- 
ing today,  and  the  Senate  has  defeated 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd  which  would  have  required  the 
President  to  recognize  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  bow  to  its  procedures. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  do  that  because  he 
believes  the  resolution  is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Byrd  amendment  which  I 
supported  would  have  resolved  the 
constitutional  dispute  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  but  the  Con- 
gress is  obviously  not  going  to  do  that. 
So  we  are  leaving  the  constitutional 
issue  open  asserting  congressional  au- 
thority under  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion but  not  requiring  the  President  to 
formally  acknowledge  it. 

However,  that  reluctance  to  force 
that  issue  should  not  extend  to  issues 
which  do  not  involve  constitutional  in- 
terpretations. The  question  of  wheth- 
er hostilities  existed  since  August  29  is 
only  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  clear.  While  our 
amendment  would  put  the  an,swer  to 
that  question  in  this  resolution,  it  is 
important  to  note  what  it  would  not 
do.  It  would  not  tie  the  President's 
hands.  It  would  not  cast  into  doubt 
the  authorization  contained  in  this 
resolution  for  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  in  Lebanon.  It  would 
not  involve  any  delay  in  that  commit- 
ment which  becomes  effective  as  soon 
as  the  resolution  is  signed.  Let  the  test 
be  the  constitutionality  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  not  whether  there 
are  hostilities  in  Lebanon.  If  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  cannot 
agree   on   our   respective   powers,   for 


Heaven's  sake  let  us  at  least  agree  that 
hostilities  existed  as  of  August  29, 
1983. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  reluctantly  vote  to  take  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  My  decision  is  taken 
only  because  the  statutory  time  limits 
in  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  man- 
date that  we  must  obtain  final  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  in  the  next  10 
minutes.  I  am  informed  that  Speaker 
O'Neill  will  not  bargain  with  the 
Senate  over  any  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  What 
this  means  is  that  if  we  adopt  any 
amendment  at  this  stage,  we  will 
obtain  no  bill  at  all. 

I  am  sure  the  authors  of  one  War 
Powers  Act  did  not  have  that  kind  of 
trap  in  mind  10  years  ago,  but  we  must 
live  with  it  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has— as  often  he  does- 
recognized  the  key  issue  here.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  2  days  ago, 
it  is  the  foreign  policy  issues  that  we 
often  debate  when  we  talk  about 
things  like  time  limits,  and  other 
issues.  But  the  crucial  constitutional 
issues  raised  by  this— the  first  test  of 
the  War  Powers  Act— have  to  some 
extent  gone  unnoticed  in  a  debate  over 
the  Middle  East. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  strongly  believe 
in  the  War  Powers  Act.  Congress  must 
accept  its  responsibilities  under  that 
act.  One  such  responsibility,  of  course, 
is  to  share  in  policy.  Another,  howev- 
er, is  to  preserve  congressional  prerog- 
atives in  this  murky  area  of  shared 
powers. 

By  seeking  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
interpretations about  when  the  War 
Powers  Act  comes  into  effect,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  being  vigilant. 
In  an  area  as  crucial  as  the  War 
Powers  Act.  we  must  avoid  constitu- 
tional ambiguity.  Although  his  amend- 
ment was  tabled,  I  am  certain  that 
Senator  Levin's  efforts  here  will  not 
go  unnoticed.  In  that  sense,  he  may 
very  well  have  accomplished  what  he 
set  out  to  do,  for  his  arguments  should 
make  clear  that  this  act  became  effec- 
tive August  29.  That  means  that  au- 
thority will  expire  exactly  18  months 
thereafter,  and  no  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  having  to 
vote  to  table,  but  I  thank  Senator 
Levin  for  raising  this  crucial  point. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  1  minute 
and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  Is  one  of  truth. 
It  is  one  of  realism.  Members,  regard- 
less of  the  separation  of  the  aisles, 
should  recognize  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  is  to  follow  the 
situation  that  has  developed  in  the  use 
of  the  marines  in  Lebanon.  I  agree 
with  my  able  colleague's  statement 
that  this  amendment  will  not  tie  the 
President's  hands.  It  is  important  that 
the  President  and  Congress  equally  ac- 
knowledge and  recognize  the  period  of 
hostilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time 
runs  equally. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  in  the  event  a  tabling 
motion  is  offered  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

(The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Levin  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  remind 
Senators  of  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  previously  re- 
quested and  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  tabling  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
tabling  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  had  not  made  the  ta- 
bling motion.  How  did  that  work? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  the 
Chair,  by  unanimous-consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
am  very  grateful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 
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The  re 

suit  was  announced— yeas  54, 

nays  45- 

as  follows: 

tl 

lollcall  Vote  No.  272  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Gra.sslry 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Prossler 

Baker 

HatrU'ld 

Qiiaylr 

Boschwitz 

Haukins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Riidman 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Specter 

DAmato 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Danfor'h 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenbergi 

r          Mathias 

Trible 

East 

Maltingly 

Wallop 

Evans 

McClure 

Warner 

Garn 

Murkowski 

Weicker 

Goldwaler 

Nickles 
NAYS-45 

Wilson 

Baurus 

Exon 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Melzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Heflin 

Niinn 

Bradley- 

Boilings 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Burdirk 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Long 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Zonnsky 

Mr 
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going 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 
Kassebaum 

So  tht  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendn  ent  No.  2240  was  agreed  to. 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
as  agreed  to. 
liATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
.  )n  the  table, 
notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


lo. 


t) 
request. 


^AKER.   Mr.   President,   I   am 

propound  a  unanimous-con- 

in   an   effort   to   avoid 

)ecause  we  have  at  least  two 

amendrf  ents  that  I  know  of  still  pend- 

have    one    other    technical 

amendrtient  that  I  think  needs  to  be 

and  it  is  2  p.m. 

ifresident,  I  have  not  had  time 

consult  with   the  minority   leader 

I  state  a  request  now  for  his 

and  that  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

itltstanding  the  hour  of  2  p.m., 

be  extended  sufficiently  to 

accomiiiodate  the  vote  on  the  techni- 

amfndment  to  be  offered  by  Sena- 

and  next,  of  course,  it  re- 

.  unanimous  consent  to  have 

on  the  Eagleton  amendment, 

firbl  passage. 

Resident,  the  minority  leader 
aave  relinquished  our  time  for 
statements.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
he  may  have  1  minute  and  I 
e  1  minute  just  before  final 


Ma  thias 


no 


lat 


hi 


Without 


VICE    PRESIDENT 

it  is  so  ordered. 
3AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


1  on. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2233 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

There  has  been  much  Senate  floor 
debate  on  the  "except"  clause  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  resolution.  That  clause 
reads:  "*  *  *  except  that  this  shall  not 
preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non." 

During  the  debate  it  has  been  la- 
beled as  a  "blank  check,"  "a  loophole  a 
mile  wide,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  The 
first  part  of  my  amendment  seeks  to 
tighten  up  that  clause  by  substituting 
the  word  "defensive"  for  the  word 
"protective"  in  the  aforementioned 
"except"  clause. 

The  word  "defend"  means  "to  take 
action  against  attack  or  challenge." 
The  word  "defensive"  means  "devoted 
to  resisting  or  preventing  aggression 
or  attack."  (See  Webster's  New  Colle- 
giate Dictionary.) 

"Protect"  or  "protective"  are,  quali- 
tatively speaking,  broader  words.  "Pro- 
tective" is  a  more  ambiguous  word  and 
susceptible  to  a  somewhat  broader  in- 
terpretation than  "defensive." 

Webster's  New  Dictionary  of  Syno- 
nyms defines  'defend"  as  "implies  the 
use  of  means  to  ward  off  something 
that  actually  threatens  or  to  repel 
something  that  actually  attacks."  Ac- 
cording to  Webster's  usage,  "protect" 
is  a  more  "indirect "  term. 

The  greatest  semanticist  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Senate,  our  former  col- 
league S.  I.  Hayakawa  has  analyzed 
the  difference  between  "protect"  and 
"defend. "  In  Modern  Guide  to  Syno- 
nyms (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  edited  by  S. 
I.  Hayakawa).  Senator  Hayakawa 
states  "protect  is  the  most  general 
term."  "Defend"  is  more  specific;  "it 
emphasizes  present  danger." 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
adds  an  additional  section  to  section  4. 
the  reports  to  the  Congress  section  of 
the  resolution. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"First,  the  results  of  efforts  to 
secure  removal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon  and  to  restore  full  con- 
trol by  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
over  its  own  territory;" 

It  is  really  nothing  new  in  that  it 
merely  picks  up  sections  2(a)(1)  and 
2(a)(2)  of  the  findings  and  purpose 
section  of  the  resolution  and  requires 
the  President  to  report  thereon  along 
with  the  other  items  in  section  4. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
question  now  on  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  table  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  273  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


AlKlnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Chile-s 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DAmato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 


Baucus 

Bent.sen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

NAYS— 34 

Hart 

Rollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 


Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simp.son 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sa.sser 

Stennis 

Tsongas 

Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2233  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F>resident.  do  I  un- 
derstand that  one  other  amendment  is 
qualified  and  in  order,  and  that  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  224  1 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2241. 

On  page  8.  line  23.  delete  tlie  phrase  "the 
yeas  and  nays."  and  substitute  the  words 


■pursuant  to  its  rules",  and  place  a  period 
after  the  word  'rules.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  conform  to 
the  House  procedures.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

The  amendment  (No.  2241)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  provides  for  1  minute  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  does  it 
not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before 
final  passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  the  pending  question  is  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  substitute? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
business  at  hand. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  vote  on  final  passage.  I 
hope  we  do  not  have  two  rollcall  votes, 
one  on  the  substitute  and  one  on  final 
passage.  I  am  prepared  now  for  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that,  because  it  would  be 
voting  on  the  same  thing  twice. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3,E^r66(i  to. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  before  us  today  is  how  Con- 
gress should  perform  its  most  solemn 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  not  just  a  right  but  an 
obligation  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
decisions  affecting  war.  peace,  and  the 
provision  and  operation  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  vital  that  Congress  fulfill 
this  duty  in  a  nuclear  age.  Therefore.  I 
favor  immediate  invocation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  as  stipulated  in  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  wishes  to 
insure  the  vitality  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  we  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude.  Such  a  policy  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  acquiescence 
and  a  shirking  of  our  responsibilities. 

It  is  not  simply  because  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  that  Congress  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  continued  presence  of 


American  forces  in  the  hostilities  in 
Lebanon.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  The  War  Powers  Act  was 
originally  promulgated  to  insure  that. 
The  Congress  cannot  now  evade  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  law  to  protect  the 
people  from  involvement  in  an  unnec- 
essary or  unwanted  war. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Dodd.  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
earlier  this  month  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  mother  in  Connecticut  whose 
son  is  a  marine  stationed  in  Beirut. 
Her  frustration  and  anger  were  not 
easy  to  respond  to.  I,  too.  am  frustrat- 
ed when  young  Americans  die  in  dis- 
tant corners  of  the  globe.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  with- 
draw the  marines  from  Lebanon  at 
this  time.  It  is  this  Senator's  hope  that 
the  administration's  efforts  will  result 
in  an  agreement  that  allows  us  to 
bring  our  boys  home  soon. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reemphasize  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting our  forces  in  Lebanon.  Let  me 
also  reiterate  my  belief  that  Congress 
must  act.  and  act  now,  by  invoking  the 
War  Powers  Act  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Baker-Percy  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
us  on  both  substantive  and  procedural 
grounds.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  in  one 
stroke  expose  the  American  people  to 
the  risk  of  involvement  in  a  broad 
Middle  East  war  and  to  surrender  the 
hard-won  reaffirmation  of  congres- 
sional warmaking  power.  The  reality 
of  these  issues  could  not  be  greater, 
the  best  efforts  of  the  President  and 
the  congressional  leadership  to  clothe 
them  in  less  momentous  terms  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning I  have  been  leery  of  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  in  the  shooting  gallery 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  a  sover- 
eign Lebanon.  The  irresistible  force  of 
historic  grievances  between  various 
Lebanese  religious  and  secular  fac- 
tions, between  Syria  and  the  Central 
Government  and  the  PLO  against 
them  all.  has  not.  can  not  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  presence  of  this  peace- 
keeping force.  I  do  not  want  U.S. 
troops  in  a  quagmire  of  historical  dif- 
ferences when  the  Lebanese  people 
themselves  are  unwilling  to  reconcile 
those  differences  into  firmer  ground. 

The  ominous  presence  of  2.000  ma- 
rines offshore,  a  flotilla  of  ships,  in- 
cluding the  venerable  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey,  and  U.S.  war  planes  on  patrol 
over  Beirut,  all  raise  astronomically 
the  potential  for  full-scale  involve- 
ment. The  specter  of  our  escalating 
presence  in  the  region  for  the  ex- 
tended period  allowed  in  this  resolu- 
tion should  give  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  considerable  pause. 


As  for  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  I 
was  moved  by  the  statement  of  Chair- 
man Stennis  on  this  floor  yesterday. 
During  most  of  his  three  decades  in 
the  Senate.  John  Stennis  has  presided 
over  Senate  defense  policy,  and  he 
personifies  the  institutional  memory 
of  this  body.  He  asked  of  the  Vietnam 
tragedy:  "How  in  the  world  did  we  get 
ourselves  involved  in  this  war?"  His  re- 
solve in  the  aftermath  of  that  war  was 
to  enact  legislation  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional place  of  the  Congress  when 
committing  American  lives  and  re- 
sources to  armed  conflict.  That  effort 
is  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  which  is 
being  tested  for  the  first  time  in  this 
instance. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  should 
this  resolution  pass  the  Senate,  the 
hope  of  past  and  future  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  the  United  States  will  be  ful- 
filled: That  the  War  Powers  Act  be 
rendered  meaningless  in  application. 

I  assume  the  President  hoped  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  this  resolution 
through  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  has  the  opposite  effect 
on  this  Senator.  The  doubts  I  have 
about  the  vagueness  and  latitude  of 
this  resolution  are  confirmed  by  the 
perceived  need  to  clarify  it.  The 
Senate  will  not  be  voting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  No  future  President 
would  be  bound  by  it.  Nothing  but 
what  is  within  the  four  corners  of  this 
resolution  matters. 

And  what  lies  therein  is  unaccept- 
able. Eighteen  months  is  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  for  the  Senate  to  sus- 
pend its  control  over  the  situation.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  resolution  says 
about  Congress  reserving  its  right  to 
withdraw  the  troops  at  any  time  by 
the  concurrent  resolution  mechanism 
of  section  5(c)  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution, it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  that  au- 
thority was  stripped  away  by  the 
Chadha  legislative  veto  decision.  We 
should  not  depend  on  that  mechanism. 

The  description  of  the  role  which 
our  troops  can  play  under  this  author- 
ization is  so  vague  as  to  invite  flexible 
interpretation  of  this  document  by  the 
administration.  I  was  as  flexible  as  I 
intend  to  be  on  this  matter  when  I 
supported  the  President  on  the  initial 
U.S.  involvement  in  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  My  flexibility  was 
predicated  on  the  minimal  assumption 
that  all  the  Lebanese— if  not  the  Syr- 
ians. PLO.  and  Israelis— would  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  a  unified  and  peace- 
ful Lebanon.  That  minimum  require- 
ment has  not  been  achieved.  I  do  not 
expect  American  lives  to  be  sacrificed 
for  a  Lebanese  people  unwilling  to  sac- 
rifice their  age-old  animosities.* 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  once  again  in  what  seems  to 
be  an  increasingly  frequent  event  in 
the  Senate— a  protracted  debate  over 
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most  important  national  issues  to 
come  before  us  in  many  years.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166. 
Invoking  the  1973  war  powers  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  our  Armed  Forces 
now  stationed  in  Lebanon. 

As  Congress  acts  to  reaffirm  its  piv- 
otal role  in  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
a  favorable  vote  on  this  resolution  will 
be  a  constitutional  landmark.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  our  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  Speaker  O'Neill  worked 
together  in  the  national  interest  on 
this  resolution,  and  they  deserve  our 
thanks  for  the  efforts  that  brought 
about  this  compromise.  But  it  is  clear 
that  no  one  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  resolution  before  us  today,  or  the 
situation  in  Lebanon.  And  I  am  not, 
either.  Let  us  hope  that  the  temporary 
cease-fire  will  work  and  become  per- 
manent. 

The  United  States  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  three  objectives  there:  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces:  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent Lebanon:  and  the  stability 
and  security  of  Israel's  northern 
border.  Whether  presence  of  our  ma- 
rines and  naval  forces  in  Lebanon  will 
guarantee  these  objectives  is  not  clear 
as  the  Senate  moves  toward  a  vote  on 
the  resolution. 

It  is  evident  that  1.600  U.S.  marines, 
a  battleship,  several  destroyers,  and 
their  crews  will  never  drive  from  Leba- 
non the  heavily  armed,  deeply  com- 
mitted troops  of  Syria,  the  PLO,  Iran, 
and  Israel.  President  Gemayel  and  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Lebanese  Army 
have  shown  fierce  courage,  but  Leba- 
nese unity  seems  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

The  legitimate  Government  of  Leba- 
non under  President  Gemayel  is 
intact,  but  battered:  and  the  brave, 
new  Army  of  Lebanon  is  intact,  but  ex- 
hausted and  under  constant  attack.  If 
either  fails  before  the  18-month  term 
of  the  resolution  expires,  any  hope  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  its  three 
objectives  will  also  fail.  I  am  confident 
that  the  President  would  then  move 
without  delay  to  withdraw  our  ground 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

I  understand  the  Presidents  desire 
to  keep  his  commitments  to  President 
Gemayel  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  Lebanon,  but  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
contingent  of  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  is  in  grave  danger  of  be- 
coming involved  in  the  latest  chapter 
of  Lebanon's  long  civil  war.  In  that 
event,  we  should  withdraw  our  Armed 
Forces  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  attraction 
of  the  Lebanon  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  is  its  superiority  over  the 
status  quo  and  it  is  better  than  doing 
nothing.  It  is  better  than  continued 
American  participation  in  the  hostil- 
ities in  Lebanon  without  limit  of  time, 
number,  or  purpose.  It  is  better  also 
than  a  constitutional  confrontation  at 
this  time  over  the  1973  war  powers  res- 
olution. 


This  resolution  on  American  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  President.  He  can  use  the  ex- 
tension of  time  to  convince  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Leb- 
anon under  hostile  circumstances 
clearly  serves  U.S.  national  interests. 
If  that  is  not  possible,  and  I  question 
whether  it  is  possible,  the  President 
now  has  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
U.S.  forces  at  his  own  pace.  But  I  hope 
the  President's  advisers  do  not  inter- 
pret congressional  support  for  this  res- 
olution as  a  blank  check.  It  clearly  is 
not. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resoluton  before  us  is  a 
workable  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon.  Like  all  com- 
promises, it  has  its  problems,  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  please  everyone.  But 
it  strikes  a  balance  between  two  ex- 
tremes, and  in  the  end  achieves  what 
most  of  us  in  the  Senate  desire:  Con- 
gressional consultation  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  matter. 

Before  we  can  appreciate  the  bal- 
ance that  this  resolution  achieves,  we 
must  look  at  the  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  President  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  consult  with  Congress  regard- 
ing the  commitment  of  American 
troops  on  foreign  soil.  They  argue  that 
any  interference  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  by  the  Congress  provides 
an  incentive  to  our  adversaries  to  drag 
their  feet  on  negotiations,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  use  American  public  opinion 
for  their  own  purposes. 

The  problem  with  this  argument  is 
that  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
importance  of  building  public  support 
for  American  foreign  policy.  Recently, 
a  number  of  American  military  writers 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  build- 
ing public  support  for  any  commit- 
ment abroad  of  U.S.  troops.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  build 
this  support  through  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  Congress  must  ap- 
prove in  advance  every  step  taken  by 
the  President  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  Their  great  concern  is  that 
the  United  States  will  become  involved 
in  another  Vietnam,  which  they  con- 
stantly invoke  as  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety.  This  argument,  too,  is  flawed 
because   it   ignores   the   obvious   fact 
that  the  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  as 
such,   has  certain  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. It  also  ignores  the  fact  that, 
as  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  'Fed- 
eralist 70":  "Energy  in  the  Executive  is 
a  leading  character  in  the  definition  of 
good  Government."  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  congressional  interest  in  foreign 
policy,  which  can  have  the  effect  of 


hamstringing  the  President,  and  un- 
dermining energy  in  the  Executive. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  compromise  avoids  the  defects  of 
both  these  extremes.  It  requires  that 
the  President  acknowledge  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  It  puts  the  President  on  notice 
that  he  must  build  public  support  for 
U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon,  and  it  helps  to 
defuse  the  potential  explosiveness  of  a 
catastrophic  partisonship  in  our 
Middle  East  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  this  compromise 
gives  the  President  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  timeframe  is  right:  Any- 
thing less  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
effect  feared  by  critics  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  A  shorter  period  allowed 
to  the  President  might  very  well  con- 
vince the  Syrians  that  they  have  only 
to  bide  their  time.  It  might  also  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  danger  to 
our  marines,  subjecting  them  to  more 
frequent  attacks  by  those  who,  by 
causing  more  American  casualties, 
would  hope  to  arouse  American  public 
opinion  against  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Lebanon  peacekeeping  force.  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  nothing  re- 
quires the  President  to  keep  the 
troops  in  Lebanon  for  the  full  18 
months  if  they  are  not  needed.  They 
can  certainly  be  withdrawn  earlier  if 
the  situation  permits. 

I  would  conclude  by  observing  that 
it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  that  Lebanon  exist  as  a  peace- 
ful, stable  nation.  The  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  is  critical  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  goal.  Our  marines,  as 
a  part  of  this  force,  are  performing  an 
extremely  important  task.  I  believe  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  not  to  say  disastrous 
for  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  to 
precipitously  withdraw  our  marines 
from  Lebanon.  The  resolution  accom- 
plishes what  Congress  desires  without 
unnecessarily  burdening  the  President 
in  the  execution  of  his  constitutional 
prerogatives,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
my  primary  concern  is  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
militarily  involved  in  Lebanon.  Except 
to  say  that  there  are  serious  questions 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  especially  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  I  will  leave  that  argument  to 
others. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon.  Our  country  is  in  a 
most  delicate  situation  facing  a  host  of 
very  difficult  problems  that  must  be 
solved  before  a  real  peace  can  be 
achieved.  A  rejection  of  this  bipartisan 
resolution,  in  my  opinion,  will  make 
the  cause  of  peace  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

No  one  that  I  know  is  happy  with 
the  thought  that  our  marines  might 


still  be  in  Lebanon  in  18  months.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  they  can  be 
brought  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If.  however,  we  put  a  short  limit  on 
the  congressional  authorization,  we 
would  be  encouraging  factions  to  stay 
aloof  from  negotiations  in  the  hope 
the  marines  or  the  multination  force 
would  be  withdrawn.  It  would  also  not 
be  in  our  best  interest  to  have  the  res- 
olution expire  in  the  middle  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  As  much  eis  possible, 
our  actions  should  be  bipartisan.  This 
is  difficult  in  the  best  of  circumstances 
and  would  be  nearly  impossible  in  the 
midst  of  a  hot  Presidential  race. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  our 
U.S.  marines  to  assume  awesome 
duties  in  the  most  dangerous  of  set- 
tings. They  must  know  that  they  have 
the  full  backing  of  this  Congress.  If  we 
cannot  give  them  that  backing,  we 
need  to  bring  them  home.  Never  again 
can  our  country  allow  American  sol- 
diers to  be  treated  as  they  were  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  obvious  long-range  dan- 
gers in  Lebanon  that  concern  me 
greatly.  We  must  have  realistic  goals 
in  Lebanon.  This  civil  war  has  raged 
for  many  years.  If  the  multination 
force  can  help  bring  about  peace,  the 
world  will  be  a  better,  safer  place.  If 
this  crisis  seems  destined  to  drag  on 
for  years,  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  tolerate  using  our  ma- 
rines as  semipermanent  buffers  be- 
tween the  various  rival  factions  in  that 
country.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  would  agree  to  massive  in- 
creases in  our  military  troops  in  Leba- 
non. Congress  can  maintain  control 
through  the  appropriations  process. 
Therefore,  passing  the  resolution  by 
no  means  gives  the  President  a  blank 
check  in  Lebanon. 

The  cease-fire  is  just  the  minimum 
beginning  of  a  solution.  The  adminis- 
tration must  develop  and  set  forth 
their  policies  and  objectives.  When  the 
policies  and  objectives  are  clearly  set 
forth  and  aired  before  Congress,  the 
administration  can  expect  full  public 
and  congressional  support. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not 
military.  We  must  never  forget  that 
fact.  All  sides  in  this  bitter  war  have  to 
reach  an  agreement.  The  Government 
there  has  to  broaden  its  popular  sup- 
port. 

The  Mideast  has  an  opportunity  for 
a  chance  at  peace  now.  Withdrawing 
the  multination  force  or  indicating  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  withdraw 
them  in  6  months  would  hurt  that 
chance.  For  that  reason,  I  will  vote  for 
this  resolution.  But  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  come  forth  with  a  more 
specific  statement  of  our  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  how  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Lebanon  will  help  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  18-month  exten- 
sion for  the  presence  of  U.S.  Armed 


Forces  in  the  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon.  Do  we  not  ever 
learn?  This  is  Gulf  of  Tonkin  II,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
Senate. 

Congress  won  an  extremely  impor- 
tant showdown  with  the  President  last 
week  over  the  application  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  How  then  can  we  give  it 
all  back  today  by  bowing  out  of  Leba- 
non for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Are  we  too  timid  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility?  Did  we  write 
the  War  Powers  Act  into  law  because 
of  Vietnam,  only  to  write  it  off  for  18 
months  in  Lebanon? 

Some  say  that  Lebanon  is  not  Viet- 
nam. But  I  reply,  we  must  not  give  the 
President  the  power  to  turn  it  into 
one.  I  reject  any  approach  by  Congress 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  that  says  to 
President  Reagan,  "take  1.600  marines 
and  the  battleship  New  Jersey  to  Leba- 
non, and  call  us  in  1985. " 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  has  a  crys- 
tal ball  clear  enough  to  see  the  future 
of  Lebanon.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  America  is  deeply  divided  over 
our  current  role.  There  are  fundamen- 
tal questions  not  only  about  how  long 
we  should  be  there,  but  why  we  are 
there,  and  whether  we  should  be  there 
at  all. 

Our  marines  have  a  right  to  our  sup- 
port. But  they  also  have  a  right  to 
know  that  they  are  in  Lebanon  with 
the  full  approval  of  both  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  They  do  not 
have  that  approval  today,  and  it  is  ir- 
responsible for  Congress  to  write  a 
blank  check  for  the  President  over  the 
next  18  months  when  we  know  he  does 
not  have  the  country  behind  him. 

This  resolution  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
American  soldiers  have  been  deployed 
in  Lebanon  since  August  1982.  They 
were  originally  sent  to  Beirut  as  part 
of  a  multinational  force  to  help  evacu- 
ate the  PLO  from  the  Lebanese  cap- 
ital. 

On  September  11.  1983.  the  Presi- 
dent withdrew  those  troops.  But.  on 
September  21,  after  the  assassination 
of  the  newly  elected  president.  Bashir 
Gemayal.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  would  send  the  ma- 
rines back  to  Lebanon  as  part  of  an 
international  peacekeeping  mission. 

At  that  time,  several  Senators, 
myself  included,  expressed  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  wisdom  of  this 
action.  The  President  said  that  he  did 
not  expect  the  marines  to  become  en- 
gaged in  hostilities. 

Unfortunately,  that  expectation  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  events.  The  evi- 
dence of  hostilities  is  now  unambig- 
uous. Four  marines  have  died  within 
the  past  month.  Over  30  have  been 
wounded.  Our  troop  presence  in  Beirut 
has  expanded  by  one  third.  U.S.  ships 
and  aircraft  have  attacked  suspected 
enemy   positions.   We   have   indicated 
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of  this  situation,  there  is  not 
that  if  American  troops  are 
in  Lebanon,  their  deploy- 
_  be  in  accordance  with  the 
„  resolution.  If  this  act  were 
the  President  would  have  to 
Congress  within  48  hours  on 

necessitating  the  in- 

-_  of  U.S.  forces,  the  estimat- 
and  duration  of  the  hostilities 
role  of  American  troops.  This 
vjould  provide  the  information 
needs  if  we  are  to  make  an 
judgment  on   the   probable 
risks  of  keeping  our  Armed 
Lebanon.  In  addition,  the  act 
ijequire    regular    consultations 
the  executive  and  legislative 
These  consultations  would 
in  a  position  to  decide 
the  terms  of  the  deployment 
modified  or  whether  and  by 
the  troops  should  be  with- 
"^ithout  this  information.  Con- 
only  either  defer  blindly  to 
decree  or  make  critical  deci- 
^hout  the  benefit  of  reviewing 
int  facts  available  to  the  Com- 
in  Chief. 

has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 

ibout  whether  the  war  powers 

is  constitutional  and  wheth- 

m  infringement  of  the  Presi- 

prerogatives  as  Commander  in 


President,  I  for  one  am  not  a 
constitutional  scholar.  But  I  do  know 
hen  my  constituents  elected  me 
senate  they  certainly  did  not 
ne  and  my  colleagues  to  give 
President  a  blank  check  on  mat- 
war  and  peace.  On  the  con- 
expected  me— and  all  the 
representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
people— to  help  our  Nation  decide 
are  worth  risking  death 
to  be  involved  in  making  these 
would,  for  me,  be  an  abroga- 
my  responsibilities  as  a  Sena- 


ci  uses 


see  it,  that  is  what  the  War 

Act  is  all  about  and  why  we 

nvoke  it  today.  The  conflict  in 

is  precisely  the  kind  of  situa- 

isioned  by  the  authors  of  the 

precisely  the  kind  of  situation 

joint  decisionmaking. 

believe  the  Congress  should 

r  lanage  combat  operations  from 

That  is  the  job  of  the 

and  admirals  on  the  scene. 

believe  we  should  impose  our 


re(  luires 
r  ot 


view  of  the  diplomacy  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  we  should— indeed 
we  must— be  full  partners  in  the  deci- 
sions on  when  and  for  what  reasons  to 
continue  deploying  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Lebanon.  We  should  not  pretend 
that  the  marines'  original  mission  has 
not  changed  over  the  past  12  months. 
They  were  initially  sent  to  Lebanon  to 
oversee  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pales- 
tinian forces.  They  they  were  reintro- 
duced to  protest  civilians  after  the  ref- 
ugee camp  massacres  and  to  allow  the 
Lebanese  Army  to  stabilize  the  coun- 
tryside. It  now  appears  that  their  pur- 
pose is  to  reinforce  President  Ge- 
mayals  government,  protect  the  mul- 
tinational force  and  secure  the  remov- 
al of  all  foreign  forces  in  the  belief 
that  they  can  thereby  guarantee  Leba- 
non's independence,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity.  But  the  marines' 
presence  also  makes  them  hostage  to 
changing  security  conditions  there. 

The  United  States  and  our  friends  in 
the  Middle  East  all  have  some  stake  in 
a  peaceful,  stable  Lebanon.  But  we 
should  have  no  illusions  about  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  secure  a  durable 
peace.  Indeed  it  may  simply  not  be 
possible.  So  before  authorizing  Ameri- 
can forces  to  remain  for  any  signifi- 
cant time,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  will  be  depending 
on  our  commitment,  to  reconsider 
whether  that  goal  is  attainable  and  at 
what  cost.  And  we  must  think  through 
at  the  outset  how  and  by  what  date  we 
and  the  other  participants  will  end  our 
involvement  should  Lebanon's  nation- 
al reconciliation  fail. 

Only  by  fully  involving  Congress  in 
the  resolution  of  these  threshhold 
questions  about  what  is  our  national 
interest  in  Lebanon:  whether  there  is 
a  threat  to  that  interest,  what  is  our 
specific  mission  and  what  are  the 
probabilities  of  success  for  that  mis- 
sion under  pessimistic  and  optimistic 
scenarios.  Only  after  involving  Con- 
gress in  answering  these  questions 
first  can  America  hope  to  avoid  the  di- 
visive recriminations  that  could  follow 
if  hostilities  escalate  and  casualties 
mount. 

Moreover,  since  circumstances  will 
change  if  the  fighting  resumes  or 
spreads.  Congress  must  be  a  partner  in 
reassessing  whether  our  interests  are 
served  by  prolonging  our  role  in  the 
hostilities  and  if  not  how  best  to  end 
our  involvement. 

The  resolution  before  us  does  not 
allow  for  this  kind  of  partnership. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  even  commit  the 
President  to  only  18  months  nor  cir- 
cumscribe the  scope  of  our  involve- 
ment. The  administration  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution  and  that  they  intend 
to  exercise  independent  judgment 
with  respect  to  both  the  terms  and  du- 
ration of  our  forces'  presence  in  Leba- 
non.   Just    last    weekend    Secretary 


Shultz  not  only  reiterated  that  the 
troops  will  stay  until  all  foreign  forces 
Syrian,  Israeli,  and  Palestinian  have 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon,  but  then  he 
also  envisioned  our  troops  moving  out 
into  Lebanon  to  assume  wider  respon- 
sibilities such  as  guarding  the  Damas- 
cus/Beirut highway  and  stopping  the 
reintroduction  of  foreign  troops  once 
they  have  left. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science put  my  name  to  a  blank 
check— especially  where  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  and  ultimately  the 
national  prestige  and  strategic  credi- 
bility of  the  American  people  are  on 
the  line.  And  therefore  I  will  vote 
against  this  resolution. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  make  our  overt  military 
involvement  in  the  international  con- 
flicts within  Lebanon  an  occasion  for 
challenging  the  War  Power  Act's  con- 
stitutionality. Had  he  not  done  so,  he 
could  probably  have  counted  on  solid, 
bipartisan  support  for  a  continuing 
American  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Lebanon.  Not  necessarily  for  18 
months,  but  for  long  enough  to  see 
more  clearly  whether  our  presence  can 
help  reunite  that  country  and  estab- 
lish the  foundation  for  political 
reform  and  national  unity. 

As  it  is,  by  insisting  on  limiting  Con- 
gress' role  to  acquiesence  in  an  open- 
ended  commitment,  the  administra- 
tion has  made  the  goal  of  a  stable  and 
peaceful  Lebanon  all  the  more  elusive. 
Mr.  DeCONCIN^  Mr.  President,  it 
surprises  me  that  the  administration  is 
so  confused  about  the  applicability  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  marines  in  Leba- 
non. Under  section  4(a)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  within  48 
hours  if  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  intro- 
duced into  hostilities  or  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  or,  I  would 
guess,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  U.S.  Marines 
entered  a  situation  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  was  clearly 
indicated  when  they  arrived  in  Leba- 
non on  September  25.  1982.  after  the 
assassination  of  the  President-elect  of 
Lebanon  and  the  massacres  at  Shatila 
and  Sabra.  Certainly,  all  doubt  about 
the  nature  of  the  marines'  role  in  Leb- 
anon was  erased  on  August  28  and  29 
of  this  year,  when  the  marines  were 
fired  upon  and  two  were  killed.  At  this 
point  4  marines  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  30  have  been  wounded.  And 
still,  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
comply  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

My  strong  suspicion  is  that  the 
President,   like   the   three   Presidents 


preceding  him.  does  not  like  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  does  not  believe 
that  it  should  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  law  and  he  is  ob- 
ligated to  comply  with  it.  I  supported 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  resolution 
we  are  debating  here  today,  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  war  powers  res- 
olution. I  believe  that  the  President 
was  required  by  law  to  submit  by 
August  31,  1983,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  which  included  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
and  the  rationale  for  sending  our 
forces  into  Lebanon.  The  President  did 
not  submit  this  report. 

The  Byrd  amendment  would  have 
required  the  President  to  submit  this 
report  not  later  than  48  hours  after 
the  enactment  of  the  resolution.  After 
the  submission  of  this  report,  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
would  be  triggered.  This  would  allow 
the  President  60  additional  days  to 
keep  the  troops  in  Lebanon  without 
congressional  authorization.  But  after 
these  60  days,  the  Congress  would  be 
obligated  to  review  in  detail  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  could  at  that 
point  require  the  President  to  bring 
the  marines  home. 

As  written,  the  resolution  we  have 
debated  for  the  past  4  days  in  essence 
excuses  the  President  from  his  re- 
quirements under  law.  It  authorizes 
the  President  to  keep  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  without  any  justification 
from  the  President  regarding  the  pur- 
pose for  the  troops  being  there.  It  pro- 
vides an  extension  for  the  stationing 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  60  days  provided  by  the  war 
powers  resolution.  And.  although  the 
President  would  have  to  report  to  Con- 
gress every  3  months.  Congress  would 
not  be  obliged  to  vote  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  deployment  of  troops 
after  receiving  these  reports. 

During  these  4  days  of  debate.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  for  excusing  the 
Reagan  administration  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Indeed.  I  believe  the  law  gives  struc- 
ture to  the  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  regarding 
the  use  of  our  Nation's  war-making 
pciwers  as  this  relationship  was  envi- 
sioned by  the  Constitution.  Although  I 
personally  opposed  the  original  deci- 
sion to  deploy  troops  in  Lebanon.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  review  the 
reports  required  of  the  President  and 
to  consider  the  deployment  on  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  presented 
therein. 

Regrettably,  action  taken  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  in  the  other  body 
yesterday  has  not  modified  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  it  more  in  keeping  with 
what  is  already  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  resolution  as  it 


stands  because  it  does  not  impose  re- 
quirements on  the  President's  use  of 
our  forces  in  Lebanon  in  keeping  with 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  am  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  President's  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  law.  and  I  am  gravely 
concerned  at  the  effect  that  the  prece- 
dent of  this  resolution  will  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  exercise  its 
power  to  oversee  the  Executive's  use 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  lands. 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
deaths  of  five  U.S.  marines  in  Beirut 
have  caused  many  in  Congress  to  ques- 
tion continued  American  involvement 
in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force.  Although  I  continue  to  support 
a  very  short-term  U.S.  involvement  in 
that  effort  as  a  responsibility  incum- 
bent upon  us  in  our  pursuit  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Congress  have 
a  constructive  voice  in  basic  decisions 
affecting  continued  engagement  in 
Lebanon.  Moreover,  the  President's 
policy  will  gain  international  stature  if 
it  is  backed  by  strong  support  from 
the  people's  representatives. 

The  Congress  has  the  proper  vehicle 
for  playing  such  a  roll  on  these  funda- 
mental questions  of  war  and  peace. 
That  vehicle  is  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  the 
centerpiece  of  congressional  attempts 
to  resurrect  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  wake  of  excesses 
associated  with  Executive  warmaking. 
The  resolution  was  not  written  in  a 
vacuum,  it  was  not  an  attempt  to 
usurp  Presidential  power— it  is  a  reac- 
tion to  the  major  foreign  policy  events 
of  the  past  35  years.  Certainly  a  lesson 
of  our  searing  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  that  the  Executive 
should  not  be  able  to  commit  the 
Nation  to  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. The  War  Powers  Resolution  is 
not  only  a  symbol  of  congressional  de- 
termination to  assert  its  legal  role— it 
also  represents  an  effective  deterrent 
to  unilateral  warmaking  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  aim  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion and  its  specific  provisions— report- 
ing, consultation,  congressional  au- 
thorization for  long-term  hostilities- 
is  not  to  penalize  the  President.  It  is 
rather  to  allow  the  branches  to  work 
together  on  the  question  of  sending 
American  troops  into  foreign  hostil- 
ities. In  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
fulfill  the  intent  of  the  Kramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  insure  that  the  collective 
judgement  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
wanted  the  people's  representatives  to 
share  important  decisions  on  foreign 
policy  with  the  Executive.  For  this 
reason,  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  power  to 


declare  war.  Certainly,  the  Constitu- 
tion divides  authority  over  these  issues 
between  the  branches.  The  President 
does  need  flexibility  in  responding  to 
emergencies  and  fulfilling  the  powers 
of  Commander  in  Chief.  But  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  the  sole  power  to 
commit  our  Nation  to  war.  Congress 
must  act  soon  to  assert  its  role  with 
regard  to  our  involvement  in  Lebanon, 
or  events  might  quickly  overtake  us. 
To  do  anything  less  is  to  be  negligent 
of  our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  clear- 
ly not  being  observed  with  respect  to 
American  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional force  in  Lebanon.  According  to 
provision  (5)(b)  of  the  resolution.  Con- 
gress must  authorize  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  beyond  a  60-day 
period  "in  situations  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated." 

It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  law  to 
suggest— as  does  the  administration— 
that  our  forces  are  not  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities. Our  naval  ships  bombard 
enemy  artillery  positions,  our  Air 
Force  flies  over  Beirut  to  demonstrate 
resolve— these  signs  and  more  indicate 
that  the  role  of  our  marines  in  Beirut 
has  clearly  changed  since  their  intro- 
duction over  1  year  ago.  It  is  time  for 
the  President  to  admit  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  and  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  for  such  involve- 
ment consistent  with  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

The  Byrd  substitute  set  the  war 
powers  clock  ticking.  It  represented  an 
attempt  to  get  the  administration  on 
record  as  recognizing  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  applies  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  I  supported 
this  amendment  and  am  disappointed 
that  it  failed  to  pass  this  body.  Its  pas- 
sage would  have  forced  the  President 
to  comply  with  the  law.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Byrd  amendment  repre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress—as the  people's  representa- 
tives—to strengthen  the  President's 
hand  through  its  strong  show  of  sup- 
port. A  consensus  on  our  involvement 
in  Lebanon  will  not  be  truly  achieved 
until  the  President  invokes  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  abides  by  its 
provisions.  Only  then  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Congress  has  authorized  our 
participation  in  the  multinational 
force. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  and  more  involved,  and 
the  people's  representatives  should 
have  a  say  in  that  involvement.  We 
need  a  national  consensus  on  our  par- 
ticipation in  Lebanon,  and  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  achieving  it— but  not 
one  that  gives  the  President  a  free 
hand  for  the  next  1  '-l;  years.  We  must 
build  congressional  support  and  forge 
national  consensus  on  this  issue.  We 
must  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
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Mr.   President,   I 
resolution  of  the  Senate 
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the  President  will  be  pro- 
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the  administrations  work 
a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  a 
su|ffering  a  profound  national 
_.  involves  distinctly  interna- 
plications.  The  movement  of 
southward  seems  to  have 
a  new  reign  of  terror.  The 
.   violence  has  picked  up  re- 
iijged  on  by  the  Syrians,  who 
their    forces,    the 
has  crept  back  in  recent 
(jid  the  Druze  forces,  which 
bolstered    by    continued 
and  radical  Arab  support, 
reports  suggest  that  the 
I  irael  invasion  may  well  have 
catastrophic  military   con- 
in   the   Middle   East.   The 
of  Soviet  bloc  military  ma- 
diicovered  in  every  section  of 
prove  the  PLO.  Syrians,  and 
in  ended  to  launch  a  massive 
iiction.  Sadly,  the  temporary 
gi  lined  for  a  short  time  after 
tal  of  some  PLO  forces  from 
has    faded.    Again    we 
be  at  the  brink  of  a  crucial 
I  ebanon  and  Congress  is  intri- 
inyolved  because  of  the  applica- 
War  Powers  Act. 
expressed  concern  about  the 
U.S.  combat  troops  in  Leb- 
we  were  formally  invited  to 
to  oversee  the  departure  of 
in  August  1982.  The  interna- 
teasions  and  the  importance  of 
so  many  nations  have  long 
me  that  a  broad-based  mul- 
force  for  peacekeeping  will 
f^ectively    limit   military    con- 
The  decision  to  join  with 
France   on   September   20, 
orming  a  peacekeeping  force 
my  opinion,  involve  enough 
nations  in  the  delicate  proc- 
Again,  the  United  States 
be  bearing  an  inordinate 
the  responsibility  for  less- 
tetsions  in  the  region.  As  criti- 
situation  in  Lebanon  ap- 
be.  Congress  must  complete 
in  appropriately  ap- 
War  Powers  Act.  Congres- 

_  far  from  being  subver- 

c4nstitutional  authorities,  is  es- 
situations    like    Lebanon. 
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where  the  best  that  can  often  be 
hoped  for  is  a  temporary  cessation  of 
violence;  where  open  warfare  threat- 
ening the  whole  region  is  dangerously 
possible  at  any  moment. 

After  reviewing  the  War  Powers  Act 
in  the  context  of  the  Lebanese  crisis.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  demand  that  Congress  and 
the  President  carefully  follow  all  pro- 
cedures mandated:  when  the  President 
"commits  U.S.  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  to  the  territory,  airspace  or 
waters  of  a  foreign  nation  *  *  *  and 
when  the  President  "commits  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  outside  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions and  territories."  under  the 
War  Powers  Act.  The  debate  over  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  must 
follow  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  act  often  revolves  around  the 
issues  of:  whether  the  conflict  is  hos- 
tility or  imminently  hostile  as  defined 
by  the  act  and  whether  or  not  the 
peacekeeping  role  can  be  construed  as 
combat.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  tragic  fact  that  four  marines  have 
died  from  wounds  received  while  car- 
rying out  their  duties,  it  appears  clear 
to  me  that  hostilities  under  the  act  en- 
compass: First,  actual  fighting,  and 
second,  a  state  of  confrontation  where 
no  shots  have  been  fired  but  where 
there  exists  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  armed  conflict.  "Imminent  hostil- 
ities" denotes  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  potential  either  for 
such  a  state  of  confrontation  or  for 
actual  armed  conflict.  Under  the  defi- 
nitions detailed  in  the  Report  on  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  the 
decision  to  commit  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  the  peacekeeping  force  should  have 
set  in  motion  active  congressional  in- 
volvement in  the  decision  regarding 
the  extent  and  character  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitment.  The  result  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  establishment 
of  the  peacekeeping  force,  just  as  it 
exists  today.  However,  the  tenuous- 
ness  of  the  Lebanese  crisis  should 
have  alerted  Congress  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  would  prefer  a  more  extensive  mul- 
tinational force  which  involves  more 
nations  than  the  United  States.  Italy, 
and  France.  In  retrospect,  I  also  be- 
lieve the  War  Powers  Act  should  have 
been  fully  implemented,  providing  a 
stronger  foundation  for  the  troop  com- 
mitment. The  present  resolution  re- 
solves some  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  not  been  squarely  faced,  but  I 
will  stress  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  cooperative  action  between  the 
administration  and  Congress  should 
have  occurred  at  the  earliest  states  of 
our  military  commitment.  There 
should  of  course  not  be  any  negative 
connotations  connected  with  congres- 
sional involvement.  Congress  should 
be  as  profoundly  interested  in  the 
peace  process  in  Lebanon  as  the  execu- 
tive branch.  These  partners  in  foreign 


policy,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  must  view  the  crisis  in  Leba- 
non as  a  serious  geopolitical  confron- 
tation with  intricate  Soviet  involve- 
ment. Thus,  we  must  act  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  with  care— but  indeed 
we  must  act.  carefully  monitoring  the 
progress  of  the  peacekeeping  process 
and  always  urging  the  participation  of 
more  nations  in  the  force,  or  better 
yet.  a  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  resolution  submitted  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  B.vker  and  Percy  on 
the  U.S.  Marine  presence  in  Lebanon 
as  both  a  fulfillment  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  as  an  expression  of 
support  for  our  efforts  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  Lebanon. 

In  1970.  following  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  by  American  troops.  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senator  Javits  an  early 
version  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  sup- 
ported the  final  version  of  that  act  in 
1973  and.  believing  the  act  to  be  con- 
stitutional and  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country,  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  Believing  as  I  do  in 
the  principles  embodied  in  that  act 
and  the  procedural  safeguards  it  in- 
cludes. I  see  little  merit  and  less  to  be 
gained  haggling  over  who  must  act 
first  for  the  War  Powers  Act  to  be  in- 
voked. What  is  at  issue  is  whether 
Congress,  recognizing  the  situation, 
concurs  and  supports  the  actions  un- 
dertaken. I  do. 

It  is  in  our  interest  and  that  of  our 
allies  and  friends  that  Lebanon  survive 
and  survive  independent  of  outside 
pressures  and  internal  violence.  To 
proclaim  that  as  a  policy  is  not  enough 
though.  Despite  the  desire  of  most 
Lebanese  to  live  in  peace  and  security, 
to  get  about  the  business  of  rebuilding 
their  homes,  their  economy  and  their 
nation,  other  forces  sought  for  their 
own  reasons  to  continue  the  blood- 
shed, to  disrupt  the  rebuilding  and  to 
insure  that  a  Lebanese  Government 
would  never  truly  exist.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  those  who  would  destroy 
Lebanon,  to  those  who  have  never  rec- 
ognized its  existence  in  the  first  place 
and  to  those  who  for  personal  gain 
would  participate  in  its  destruction 
that  we,  the  United  States  and  our 
allies,  will  not  tolerate  that. 

Time  and  conditions  had  to  be  cre- 
ated for  Lebanon  to  rebuild  itself,  to 
heal  its  wounds  and  to  build  the 
strength— economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary—to survive  on  its  own.  That,  in 
essence,  is  why  the  multinational  force 
was  created,  and  why  we  agreed  to 
participate. 

The  wisdom  of  that  decision  is  evi- 
dent in  the  cease-fire  and  the  attempts 
at  national  reconciliation  now  under- 
way. None  of  us  here  can  predict  how 
long  that  cease-fire  will  hold.  The 
track  record  in  Lebanon  is  not  good.  It 
may  break  down  and  have  to  be  resur- 
rected several   times  before  it  holds. 


But  the  will  to  make  it  work  is  there, 
and  I  believe  our  presence  and  those 
of  three  of  our  NATO  allies  has  meas- 
urably helped  to  create  the  conditions 
for  its  ultimate  survival. 

I  would  note  here  that  we  are  not 
the  multinational  force.  We  are  not 
even  the  largest  component  of  force. 
The  peacekeeping  force,  composed  not 
only  of  our  marines  but  of  forces  from 
three  of  our  closest  allies— France. 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom— re- 
flects in  its  very  composition  the  con- 
cern and  the  commitment  of  the  free 
world  to  the  survival  of  Lebanon  and 
to  the  importance  of  a  free  Lebanon  to 
shared  strategic  and  political  interests 
in  the  region: 

The  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon 
directly  affects  the  security  of  Israel's 
northern  border. 

The  independence  of  Lebanon  is  a 
factor  in  the  defense  of  the  east  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  stability  of  Lebanon  contributes 
directly  to  our  efforts  to  avoid  another 
Israel-Arab  conflagration  and  to 
secure  a  lasting  peace  for  all  states  in 
the  region. 

There  is  also  the  clearly  humanitari- 
an need  for  the  peacekeeping  forces, 
and  their  American  component,  to 
remain  in  Lebanon.  Until  the  Leba- 
nese Government  has  reconstituted 
itself  sufficiently  to  extend  its  control 
and  protection  over  all  its  citizens,  to 
be  accepted  by  all  Lebanese  as  a  right- 
fully representative  government,  and 
recognized  and  respected  by  its  neigh- 
bors as  a  sovereign  state,  the  potential 
exists  for  communal  and  ethnic  ani- 
mosities to  flare  once  again,  and  again 
with  tragic  results. 

We  cannot  solve  Lebanon's  problems 
ourselves.  The  peacekeeping  forces 
cannot  and  should  not  mediate  be- 
tween the  warring  factions.  That  must 
be  done  by  the  Lebanese  themselves 
and  through  active  diplomacy.  What 
the  MNF  can  and  has  done  is  create 
the  opportunity  for  those  political 
processes  to  work. 

It  may  take  1  week.  1  month  or  1 
year  for  the  process  to  complete  itself. 
It  cannot  be  predicted  either  by  the 
administration  or  the  Lebanese,  nor 
can  it  be  legislated  by  Congress.  The 
18  months  provided  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion allows  the  breathing  space,  and 
the  sense  of  commitment,  to  see  this 
process  through.  We  pray  that  it  is 
more  than  enough  time.  In  that  case, 
the  resolution  allows  for  the  termina- 
tion of  our  participation,  as  it  allows 
for  an  end  to  our  role  if  either  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Lebanese  them- 
selves are  able  to  assume  the  mantle 
of  responsibility.  And.  for  those  who 
are  concerned  that  it  may  not  be 
enough  time,  the  President  has  con- 
firmed that  he  will  seek  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreement  with  Congress, 
just  as  he  has  this  time. 

And.  with  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  reflecting 


the  international  character  of  the 
force,  should  the  situation  change  and 
we  find  ourselves  alone  in  the  peace- 
keeping role,  our  participation  will 
cease. 

This  resolution  thus  is  clearly  not  a 
blank  check.  Should  the  mandate  of 
the  MNF  be  unclear  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, should  the  distinction  be- 
tween policy  goals  and  mission  objec- 
tions appear  fuzzy,  I  believe  the  safe- 
guards built  into  this  resolution  and 
the  assurances  we  have  received  from 
the  White  House  on  its  understanding 
of  its  responsibilities  should  allay 
those  concerns. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyond  the  legalisms  and,  commensu- 
rate with  our  duties  and  obligations  to 
this  country  and  to  our  national  inter- 
ests as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution 
and  as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  recognize  the  vital  in- 
terests involved,  to  give  this  resolution 
their  serious  consideration,  and  to  sup- 
port it  fully. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  vote  to  authorize  the  marines 
to  stay  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  multi- 
national force  for  a  reasonably  limited 
time  under  limited  conditions  and  for 
limited  purposes.  But  all  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  work  out  a  reasonable  time 
and  to  clarify  the  conditions  of  the 
stay  of  the  marines  have  been  beaten 
back  on  sharply  divided  partisan  votes. 
The  merits  of  some  of  the  efforts 
were  clear.  In  some  instances,  they 
were  not  even  debated— just  beaten 
down. 

The  refusal  to  consider  any  changes 
to  meet  the  legitimate  and  broadly  felt 
concerns  about  the  overly  long  18- 
month  life  of  the  authority  being 
given  the  President  and  the  overly 
broad  and  open-ended  military  mission 
definition  in  the  resolution  causes  me 
to  vote  no. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  partisan 
cleavage  on  a  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense matter  in  my  few  years  in  the 
Senate.  Usually  we  try  to  accommo- 
date broadly  based  concerns  of  the 
Members  if  those  concerns  do  not 
compromise  the  thrust  or  the  princi- 
ple of  the  legislation. 

Unrelentingly,  these  concerns  have 
been  ignored.  What  we  are  left  with  is 
an  overly  long  and  overly  broad  resolu- 
tion of  authority. 

Our  marines  will  stay  in  Lebanon 
even  if  we  defeat  this  resolution.  The 
President  has  made  that  clear  because 
he  denies  the  constitutionality  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

It  should  be  our  goal  to  help  the 
Lebanese  Army  gain  control  of  the  em- 
battled land.  Lebanon  is  the  cross- 
roads of  an  east-west  and  north-south 
conflict.  It  deserves  a  respite  from  the 
role  of  victim.  It  needs  our  help.  We 
should  not  be  precipitously  withdraw- 
ing our  marines.  But,  under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  we  must,  as  a  Congress. 


become  involved  in  the  approval  proc- 
ess once  hostilities  begin. 

If  Senators  are  involved,  it  must  be 
more  than  rubber-stamping  a  deal 
fashioned  by  others,  as  much  as  we 
may  personally  admire  the  people  who 
fashioned  the  deal.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  we  are  here  debating  in- 
vokes the  War  Powers  Act  on  our  ac- 
tions in  Lebanon,  but  the  larger  ques- 
tion is.  How  long  are  the  1,400  U.S. 
marines  to  stay  there  and  to  what 
extent  do  we  tacitly  leave  it  to  the 
President  to  decide  how  much  more  of 
our  land,  air  and  sea  forces  will  be 
committed  in  Lebanon  if  he  believes 
additional  forces  are  needed? 

U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  biparti- 
san and  carried  out  by  the  President. 
Emergency  military  action  for  our  na- 
tional interest  that  require  prompt  de- 
cisions for  emergency  action  is  proper- 
ly under  the  Presidents  command. 
Hostile  actions  that  endanger  our  Em- 
bassy in  Beirut  have  been  correctly  de- 
fended by  our  military  and  naval 
forces. 

At  the  time.  I  objected  to  commit- 
ting U.S.  forces  to  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  because  our  in- 
volvement invites  more  opposition 
from  Moslem  groups  in  Lebanon  than 
would  the  troops  of  another  country 
not  linked  as  closely  as  we  are  to 
Israel.  There  are  other  valid  objec- 
tions also,  including  the  obvious  one 
that  from  a  military  standpoint  this 
small  U.S.  force  can  be  overwhelmed 
by  much  larger  armed  groups  should 
their  hostile  action  be  centered  on  our 
marines. 

The  cease-fire  is  evidence  of  our  dili- 
gent efforts  and  our  influence  with 
Saudi  Arabia  has  brought  them  into 
the  negotiations  as  the  key  mediators 
with  Syria  and  other  Arab  nations. 
That  is  essential  for  any  long  lasting 
peace  in  Lebanon. 

In  1981,  I  supported  the  President  in 
the  AW  AC  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
cause I  believed  it  would  strongly  back 
and  enhance  the  peaceful  mediation  of 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  Middle  East  dis- 
putes. None  of  these  defensive  aircraft 
has  yet  been  delivered  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  their  influence  in  the  Arab 
world  has  been  the  linch  pin  in  the 
current  fragile  Lebanon  cease-fire. 

To  stabilize  Lebanon  so  a  coalition 
of  the  divergent  fueding  sects  will 
work  together  in  a  new  government 
will  require  patience  and  time. 

I  do  not  support  the  President's 
policy  of  direct  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  with  our  marines.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  this  resolution. 

I  do  support  a  replacement  of  them 
by  a  similar  contingent  from  another 
country  not  as  involved  as  we  are  with 

Tcro  pi 

Today  there  are  more  than  125.000 
heavily  armed  troops  in  Lebanon, 
which  is  a  country  of  only  4.000  square 
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miles,  about  one-thirtieth  the  size  of 
my  own  St  ate  of  Montana. 

The  Lebanese  Government  has 
14,000  soltiiers  in  tactical  units  plus 
another  l(f000  in  support  units. 

The  Plialangist  Militia  claims  a 
standing  thilitia  of  10,000  plus  about 
15,000  resjrvists.  They  control  much 
of  the  ground  east  of  Beirut  and  the 
coastal  sections  north  of  the  capital, 
as  well  as  mountainous  areas  in  north 
and  south  Lebanon. 

The  Dnize  claim  a  militia  of  4,000 
fighters,  (oncentrated  in  the  Chouf 
(shof )  Mointains. 

The  Anial  Militia  is  made  up  of 
Shiite  Muiilims  and  has  somewhat  less 
than  10,00)  trained  troops. 

The  Moiirabitoun  are  the  militia  of 
the  Sunni  ,e  Muslims  and  is  comprised 
of  about  5,000  militiamen,  heavily 
armed  wit  i  Soviet  equipment. 

The  Syians  have  between  25,000 
and  35,OOC  troops  in  the  Bekaa  Valley, 
also  suppl  ed  by  the  Soviets. 

About  6,000  Palestinian  troops 
remain  in  Lebanon. 

There  a-e  also  12,000  Israeli  troops 
still  in  Lei  anon. 

Obvious  y,  the  presence  of  U.S.  ma- 
rines as  i  part  of  the  peacekeeping 
force  is  s  rmbolic  of  our  intense  con- 
cern. This  is  not  sound  military  strate- 
gy that  w(  luld  be  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chijfs  of  Staff.  The  U.S.  ma- 
rines reflect  our  determination  to  back 
the  Lebar  ese  Army  and  Government. 
This  sym  wlism  of  U.S.  marines  and 
naval  fore  es  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Lebanon  warns  all  sides 
that  the  '  Jnited  States  may  commit  a 
much  grei  ,ter  striking  force. 

Neither  1,400  marines  in  Lebanon, 
nor  many  more,  are  going  to  settle  the 
conflicts  1  mich  exist  among  the  Leba- 
nese Christians,  the  Lebanese  Mus- 
lims, the  I  iyrians,  the  Palestinians,  and 
the  Israel  s.  These  conflicts  stem  from 
ancient  -eligious  antagonisms  and 
feuds  wh  ch  began  centuries  ago  and 
are  not  lilcely  to  be  resolved  within  a 
period  of  lays  or  months. 

I  have  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the 
history  oi  conflicts  in  these  lands  now 
called  Lejanon  which  follows  at  the 
end  of  nr  y  statement  of  the  current 
situation. 

Lebanoi's  latest  nightmare  began 
recently  after  Israel  withdrew  its 
forces  from  the  Chouf  (shof)  Moun- 
tains sou  heast  of  Beirut  to  safer  posi- 
tions far:her  south.  The  Druze  and 
Christian  Phalangist  militias  immedi- 
ately engaged  each  other  for  control 
of  the  abandoned  territory.  The 
Druze.  wl  lo  have  dominated  the  Chouf 
area  bacl  ed  by  Soviet-built  tanks  sup- 
plied by  Syria,  drove  the  Phalangists 
down  tlie  mountains  toward  the 
Beirut-Di  imascus  Highway.  It  has 
been  a  pirt  of  this  struggle  that  the 
U.S.  marines  and  the  other  elements 
of  the  p  ;acekeeping  force  have  come 
under  dii  ect  fire. 


The  history  of  these  conflicts  now 
causes  everyone  who  is  Moslem  to  line 
up  with  the  other  Moslems  and  every- 
one who  is  non-Moslem  to  line  up  on 
the  other  side.  We  would  like  to  think 
that  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  will 
serve  as  a  buffer  to  keep  peace  be- 
tween the  factions.  I  believe,  however, 
that  our  reputation  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  ally  of  Israel  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  effectively  mediate 
between  the  opposing  forces. 

We  should  also  give  some  thought  to 
the  function  that  the  U.S.  marines 
were  intended  to  serve  in  Lebanon. 
They  were  first  sent  to  Beirut  to  su- 
pervise the  evacuation  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  fighters  from 
that  city.  The  President  then  an- 
nounced on  September  20,  1982,  that 
he  was  again  returning  the  marines  to 
Lebanon  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
with  the  mission  of  enabling  the  Leba- 
nese Government  to  assume  full  sover- 
eignty over  its  capital.  It  was  not  fully 
explained  how  the  marines'  presence 
would  serve  to  accomplish  that  goal, 
however.  In  fact,  the  role  of  the  peace- 
keeping force  in  settling  the  conflict 
was  not  clear  from  the  outset. 

We  should  never  have  been  in  Leba- 
non to  begin  with.  Now  that  the 
troops  are  there,  and  have  been  there 
for  a  little  over  a  year,  some  people 
are  arguing  that  once  we  have  commit- 
ted ourselves  we  cannot  leave  until  we 
finish  the  task  at  hand.  I  would  argue 
that  the  longer  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
stay  over  there,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
disengage  those  troops. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  limit 
the  stay  of  the  marines  to  18  months; 
18  months  is  far  too  long  a  period  of 
time  considering  that,  once  the  War 
Powers  Act  has  been  invoked,  the  des- 
ignated time  describes  a  limited  period 
of  time  for  disengaging  troops.  If  we 
fail  to  set  any  time  limit,  however,  I 
am  concerned  that  our  failure  to  set  a 
deadline  for  withdrawal  could  be  used 
in  support  of  keeping  the  troops  there 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  I  feel 
that  they  should  be  pulled  out  a."  soon 
as  is  logistically  possible,  within  60  or 
90  days,  while  arrangements  are  made 
to  substitute  for  these  troops  the 
troops  of  other  countries  which  are 
perceived  as  being  more  neutral. 
BRIEF  HISTORY 
To  fully  understand  the  difficult 
problems  existing  in  Lebanon  we  must 
look  at  the  origins  of  the  conflict. 

Lebanon's  people  comprise  ancestry 
such  as  Phoenician,  Greek,  Byzantine, 
Crusader,  and  Arab.  While  the  domi- 
nant strain  in  the  mountains  is  related 
to  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Caucusus.  inhabitants  of  the 
coastal  towns  are  descended  from  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia. 

Arabic  has  survived  as  the  national 
language,  although  French  and  Eng- 
lish are  widely  spoken  in  official  and 
commercial  circles. 


The  most  distinctive  feature  of  Leba- 
non's social  structure  is  its  religious 
composition.  The  population  of  Leba- 
non is  almost  equally  divided  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  Of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Maronites  comprise  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  entire  Lebanese  pop- 
ulation. In  descending  order  of  size, 
other  Christian  groups  are  Greek  Or- 
thodox, Greek  Catholic,  Armenian  Or- 
thodox. Armenian  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Syrian  Catholics,  Latin  Catho- 
lics, Syrian  Orthodox,  and  Chaldeans 
(kal-dee-ans). 

Lebanon's  three  non-Christian  reli- 
gious groups  are  the  Sunnis  (Orthodox 
Muslims),  the  Shiites  (non-Orthodox 
Muslims),  and  the  Druze.  an  offshoot 
of  the  Shiites.  The  Sunnis  make  up 
almost  20  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  Shiites  17  percent,  and  the 
Druze  about  6  percent. 

The  coastal  areas  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Lebanon  were  settled  as  early 
as  3.000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  by  Phoenician  sailor/traders. 
They  controlled  major  areas  of  what  is 
now  Lebanon  through  their  port  cities 
of  Tyre.  Sidon.  Byblos,  and  Beirut 
until  the  Romans  invaded  the  region 
and  exerted  control  in  60  B.C. 

With  the  conquest  of  Syria-Lebanon 
by  Muslim  Arabs  between  A.D.  634 
and  A.D.  640.  the  mountain  regions  of 
Lebanon  began  to  figure  in  politics. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
the  Maronites,  a  Christian  sect  perse- 
cuted in  their  Syrian  homeland,  began 
to  settle  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lebanese  mountains.  By  the  11th  cen- 
tury, northern  Lebanon  had  become 
the  seat  of  the  Maronite  patriarch. 
About  1180,  the  Maronites  entered 
communion  with  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  dissident  Muslims  had 
penetrated  southern  Lebanon,  where 
they  formed  the  Druze  community  in 
the  early  11th  century.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  their  impregnable  position  in 
the  Lebanese  mountains,  the  Druze 
developed  a  tight  feudal  organization 
that  became  the  nucleus  for  the  subse- 
quent political  development  in  Leba- 
non. 

In  1517.  Lebanon  became  part  of  the 
far-flung  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Turk- 
ish control  over  Lebanon  was  never 
very  tight.  During  the  period  under 
Turkish  control,  the  Druze  were  the 
leading  political  element  in  Lebanon 
and  were  opposed  to  the  Turks.  Fol- 
lowing Druze  support  for  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  Egypt  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Lebanon-Syria,  the  Druze 
chief  was  driven  from  Lebanon. 

This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  civil 
war  between  the  Maronites  and  the 
Druze.  The  French  backed  the  Maron- 
ites and  the  British  backed  the  Druze. 
The  Turks  also  played  the  Christians 
against  the  Muslims  in  a  divide-and- 
control  philosophy. 

Following  the  massacre  of  Maronites 
in  1860,  the  major  European  powers 


stepped  in  and  set  up  an  autonomous 
Lebanon  with  an  administrative  coun- 
cil made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
various  religious  groups. 

Following  World  War  I,  Lebanon 
was  assigned  to  France  as  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate.  In  1926.  greater  Leb- 
anon became  a  republic,  though  still 
under  French  control.  When  France 
fell  to  Germany,  Lebanon  surrendered 
to  the  allies  in  1941  and  was  declared 
independent  by  the  Free  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Christian  and  Muslim  leaders  in 
Lebanon  reached  an  unwritten  accord 
called  the  National  Pact.  Under  the 
National  Pact,  the  president  was 
always  to  be  a  Maronite  Christian  who 
was  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties for  a  nonrenewable  6-year  term. 
The  president  appoints  a  cabinet  and 
premier  who  is  a  Sunnite  Muslim. 
They  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  headed  by  a  Shiite 
Muslim. 

The  National  Pact  began  to  unravel 
with  the  rise  of  Nasser  to  power  in 
Egypt  in  1954.  Nasser  put  Arab  unity 
ahead  of  national  unity.  Armed  insur- 
rection broke  out  against  the  Lebanese 
Government  in  1958.  The  United 
States  eventually  intervened  at  the 
government's  request  in  July  1958. 

Following  the  crisis,  the  Lebanese 
Government  followed  a  course  of  ap- 
peasement of  Egypt.  This  upset  many 
Christians  who  had  become  military 
leaders  over  the  years.  A  more  and 
more  serious  division  grew  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  now 
bolstered  by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas. 
Open  fighting  broke  about  in  1975. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
government  to  put  the  National  Pact 
back  together.  It  failed,  and  things  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  Syrian 
troops  entered  Lebanon  in  1976  to 
keep  the  peace.  Shortly  afterward,  all 
Americans  were  evacuated  from 
Beirut. 

The  latest  round  of  fighting  began 
on  March  14,  1978,  when  Israel  sent 
20,000  to  30,000  troops  across  its 
northern  border  into  southern  Leba- 
non. Unlike  other  Israel  incursions 
into  southern  Lebanon,  the  Israeli 
forces  in  March  1978  occupied  the 
whole  southern  Lebanon  region.  This 
initiated  a  new  round  of  fighting  in 
Lebanon  which  continues  even  today 
and  served  to  shake  up  and  change  the 
political  and  military  alinement  of  the 
various  groups  in  Lebanon. 

The  approximately  30  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  political  groups  were  origi- 
nally polarized  into  two  camps  by  the 
1976  civil  war.  The  Christian  right 
camp  is  led  by  the  Phalangists.  who 
are  primarily  Maronite  Christians- 
conservative,  capitalist,  and  national- 
ist. 

Opposing  the  Christian  right  is  the 
national  movement,  a  Muslim  left  coa- 
lition headed  by  Druze  leader  Walid 
Junblatt. 


The  Syrian  Army  intervened  in  Leb- 
anon in  April  1976  to  protect  the  Pha- 
langists. then  fighting  alone  against 
the  Muslim  leftists  and  Palestinians. 
But  in  February  1978.  the  Phalangists 
joined  with  a  Lebanese  Army  unit  in 
an  attack  on  Syrian  troops  in  Leba- 
non. Since  then,  the  Syrians  and  Pha- 
langists have  been  rivals. 

The  most  recent  series  of  Syrian- 
Phalangist  clashes  began  in  January 
1981.  As  a  result  of  this  fighting,  the 
Syrians  have  pulled  back  to  the 
Beirut-Damascus  road  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley,  but  since  that  time  have  force- 
fully resisted  further  expansion  by  the 
Phalangist  Militia  and  Lebanese  Army 
because  they  view  the  Bekaa  Valley 
running  northeast  from  Israel  as  an 
Israeli  invasion  route  to  Syria.  The 
Syrians  have  dug  in  and  are  resisting 
all  efforts  to  convince  them  to  evacu- 
ate Lebanese  territory. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recorded  history  of  mankind,  our 
Nation  is  among  a  handful  of  nations, 
governed  by  laws,  which  are  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  people.  Our  rela- 
tions are  guided  by  and  based  upon 
the  law. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
national  defense  are: 

Article  1.  Section  8:  •The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  ...  to  declare  war  ...  to 
raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  .  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy  .... 

Article  2.  Section  2:  'The  President  shall 
be  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  powers  related  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  are  divided  between 
the  President's  constitution  responsi- 
bility as  Commander-in-Chief  to  wage 
war  and  the  judgment  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  declare  it.  having  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  support  a  military 
establishment.  In  situations  requiring 
the  presence  and  participation  of  ele- 
ments of  U.S.  military  forces,  where 
Congress  has  not  declared  war.  Con- 
gress then  must  exercise  its  responsi- 
bility through  power  "over  the  purse" 
and  provide,  or  withhold,  funds  re- 
quired to  support  military  operations. 
With  the  passage  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  Congress  codified  its  interpreta- 
tion of  constitutional  provisions  relat- 
ing to  foreign  military  operations. 
This  interpretation  has  been  consist- 
ently rejected  by  every  President. 

Americans  have  always  distrusted 
unchecked  and  undivided  power.  That 
is  why  those  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion imposed  on  our  Government  a 
unique  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  discovered,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  our  history, 
most  recently  in  Vietman,  that  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  are  ill-defined  in  situa- 
tions short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  To 
fill  that  gap,  and  to  extend  the  logic  of 
the  Constitution  in  these  gray  areas. 


Congress  passed  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution in  1973. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution is  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  to  insure 
that  the  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  will 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
technicalities  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution, as  that  topic  has  been  exhaus- 
tively explored  by  other  Senators  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  President 
Reagan  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  before  our  highest 
court  to  determine  its  constitutional- 
ity and  resolve  the  ambiguity  which 
has  existed  since  its  enactment. 

I  intend  to  support  the  resolution 
before  us  now  because  I  believe  that  it 
will  give  the  United  States  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  a  positive  conclu- 
sion to  our  country's  effort  in  Leba- 
non. 

While  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
multinational  forces  have  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  in  Lebanon  and 
that  the  act  applies.  By  this  resolu- 
tion. Congress  is  acting  under  the  act, 
the  law  of  the  land,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  may  decide  otherwise. 

The  current  situation,  and  particu- 
larly the  safety  of  our  forces,  requires 
we  act  now  under  the  law. 

A  vital  part  of  this  debate  is  whether 
our  objectives  in  Lebanon  are  achieva- 
ble and,  if  so,  at  what  cost. 

President  Reagan  outlined  the  objec- 
tives of  our  forces  last  year  as  follows: 

First.  A  cessation  of  Syrian,  PLO, 
and  Israeli  hostilities; 

Second.  A  secure  northern  border 
for  Israel; 

Third.  The  reestablishment  of  a 
strong  Central  Government  of  Leba- 
non, which  could  secure  sovereign  con- 
trol of  Lebanese  territory;  and 

Fourth.  The  departure  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

The  first  of  these  objectives,  the  ces- 
sation of  Israeli  and  Syrian  hostilities, 
has  been  achieved.  The  Multinational 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  France. 
Italy,  and  Great  Britian,  together  with 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Ambassadors 
Phillip  Habib,  Richard  Fairbanks,  and 
William  MaC^arlane,  have  accom- 
plished this  objective. 

Likewise,  the  second  objective  re- 
garding the  security  of  the  northern 
border  of  Israel  has  improved. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  our  ability  to  accomplish 
the  remaining  objectives. 

The  ability  to  achieve  the  balance  of 
these  objectives  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  man  to  predict  today.  At  most,  we 
can  unite,  hopefully,  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  behind  the  President,  who  has 
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Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  the 
distingi  ished  majority  leader  is  a  com- 
promise that  is  the  product  of  exten- 
sive ne  [otiations  involving  the  Presi- 
dent, Ms  administration,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
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Armed  i^orces. 
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Hopefully,  our  Nation  will  join  so 

united   strength   will   show 

s  resolve  to  restore  peace  in 

and  enable  the  earliest  possi- 

witttdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

HEINZ.  Mr.   President.  Senate 

{^solution  159  represents  a  com- 

negotiated  by  the  leaders  of 

and  the  President  of  the 

States.  Testimony  to  bipartisan 

are  demonstrated  by  the 

it  has  received  from  a  Repub- 

I^resident.  Ronald  Reagan,  and 

Speaker    of    the    House. 

Neill.  It  recognizes  both  the 

s  right  to  conduct  the  for- 

p^licy   of   this   Nation   and   the 

the    Congress    to    carefully 

and  approve  the  commitment 

troops  to  areas  of  the  world 

1  lostilities  clearly  exist. 

judgment,    this    resolution 
circumscribes  our  role  and 
in  Lebanon.  It  does  not. 
would   suggest,   provide   the 
with     the     authority     to 
the  United  States  to  a  deeper 
mpre   dangerous   involvement   in 
Indeed,    we    have    learned 
rom  our  experience  with  the 
Tonkin  resolution.  Our  debate 
e   specifics   of   this    resolution 
we  have  not  forgotten  the 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
paijticular  importance  is  the  fact 
President  has  agreed  that  the 
of  U.S.  marines  in  Leba- 
be  limited  to  the  carefully  de- 
I^eacekeeping  mission  of  the  mul- 
force.   Equally   significant. 
Pifesident  has  made  it  clear  that 
number  and  role  of  the  U.S.  ma- 
Lebanon  will  not  be  altered 
congressional    authorization, 
in  section  4(a)  of  the  Leba- 
E^nergency  Assistance  Act.  Public 
-43.  That  provision  categorical- 
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ly  states:  "The  President  shall  obtain 
statutory  authority  from  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces."  In 
addition,  the  President  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  will  not  commit  the  use 
of  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  beyond  the 
18-month  period  authorized  by  this 
resolution  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
achieving  peace  in  Lebanon  will  be 
very  difficult.  The  ability  to  achieve  a 
long  lasting  political  solution  will 
depend  on  denying  radical  forces  on 
all  sides  the  ability  to  disrupt  the 
peace  process.  The  continuation  of 
hostilities  will  make  the  creation  of  a 
government  which  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  all  the  people  of  Lebanon  im- 
possible. 

The  dependable  presence  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  at  this  time  has  been 
in  major  part  directly  responsible  for 
the  negotiated  cease-fire  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  Lebanon.  The  tenacity 
of  that  force,  particularly  exhibited  by 
the  U.S.  Marines,  has  no  doubt  made 
it  clear  to  the  Syrians  that  they 
cannot  satisfy  unjustified,  far  reach- 
ing territorial  arms  in  Lebanon  by  vio- 
lent means. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  undermine 
the  fragile  peace  which  exists  in  Leba- 
non. It  is  not  appropriate  to  shorten 
the  proposed  18-month  authorization 
for  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon.  Such  action  to 
shorten  the  time  period  might  well 
tempt  others  to  make  mischief.  We 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  giving 
other  forces  that  opportunity. 

This  resolution  preserves  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  com- 
mitment of  troops  into  hostile  regions. 
It  preserves  the  right  of  the  President 
to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
Nation.  It  further  protects  this  Nation 
against  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  es- 
calation in  U.S.  military  activity  in 
Lebanon.  In  doing  so.  it  offers  the 
most  responsible  means  available  to  us 
for  resolving  the  pitfalls  and  legalistic 
complexities  posed  at  this  time  by  the 
War  Powers  Act.  But  it  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  a  sound  and  farsighted  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East.  At  best  it  will  help  provide  the 
time  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  be 
found  and  give  Americans  every  possi- 
ble assurance  that  our  Government 
will  not  imprudently  take  steps  that 
might  irrevocably  commit  us  to  an 
unwise  path. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  offer  several  observa- 
tions respecting  the  resolution  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  authorize  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  the  multi- 


national peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non. 

While  there  has  been  much  learned 
in  the  Senate  regarding  the  details  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  the  current  situation  in  Leba- 
non. I  should  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  first  finding  stated  in  the 
joint  resolution  before  us: 

The  Congress  finds  that  .  .  .  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  es- 
sential United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive in  the  Middle  East. 

I  repeat  this: 

The  Congress  finds  that  .  .  .  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  es- 
sential United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  my  ar- 
gument today  will  be  that  this  con- 
gressional declaration  is  fundamental- 
ly at  odds  with  the  proposition  set 
forth  by  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  clas- 
sic study.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Shield 
of  the  Republic."  This  was  published 
in  1943.  in  the  middle  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  title  page  contains  a 
line  from  George  Washington's  1796 
Farewell  Address,  which  is  read  here 
every  February  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Washington  wrote  of  the 
moment— 

When  we  may  choose  peace  or  war.  as  our 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

It  is  the  fundamental  thesis  of 
Walter  Lippmann's  book  that  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  foreign  policy 
must  be  that  the  Nation  maintain  its 
commitments  and  its  power  in  equilib- 
rium. 

Lippmann  wrote  of: 

The  compelling  and.  once  seen,  the  self- 
evident  common  principle  of  all  genuine  for- 
eign policy— the  principle  that  alone  can 
force  decisions,  can  settle  controversy,  and 
can  induce  agreement.  This  is  the  principle 
that  in  foreign  relations,  as  in  all  other  rela- 
tions, a  policy  has  been  formed  only  when 
commitments  and  power  have  been  brought 
into  balance.  This  is  the  forgotten  principle. 

Lippmann  wrote  in  1943,  though  it  is 
as  true  in  1983— 

Which  must  be  recovered  and  restored  to 
the  first  place  in  American  thought  if  the 
nation  is  to  achieve  the  foreign  policy  which 
it  so  desperately  wants.  ...  a  foreign  policy 
consists  in  bringing  into  balance,  with  a 
comfortable  surplus  of  power  in  reserve,  the 
nation's  commitments  and  the  nation's 
power. 

My  purpose  this  afternoon  is  to  state 
that  if  the  Senate  should  vote  to  adopt 
the  resolution  before  us,  an  eventuali- 
ty that  seems  quite  probable,  we  shall 
be  acting  completely  contrary  to  Lipp- 
mann's wise  dictum.  We  will  assert  an 
objective  in  foreign  policy  that  it  is 
quite  beyond  our  power  to  attain.  Dis- 
equilibrium shall  accordingly  be  the 
result,  marked  by  turmoil,  setbacks, 
even  defeat— though  that  defeat  may 
be  postponed  by  deeper  engagement 
and  wider  commitment  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 


To  declare  as  essential  what  cannot 
be  achieved  is  to  insure  failure. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  that  the 
White  House  would  have  sponsored 
this  proposal,  that  a  President— any 
President— could  have  agreed  to  sign 
this  resolution.  Yet.  though  one  may 
be  dismayed,  one  cannot  act  surprised. 
As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a  leak- 
age of  reality  in  this  administration 
that  somehow  seems  impossible  to 
overcome. 

Were  Congress  and  the  President  to 
find  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  all 
foreign  forces  removed  from  Lebanon, 
or  were  we  to  state  that  we  hoped  they 
would  leave,  even  that  we  would  try  to 
help  them  leave,  then  I  would  support 
that  as  a  reasonable  expression  of 
American  purpose  and  intent.  But  to 
establish  this  as  an  essential  objective 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  to 
embark  upon  a  vast  expansion  of  our 
commitment  in  Lebanon,  indefinite 
and  unlimited. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
United  States  will  be  saying  with  this 
resolution.  We  are  saying  that  the  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non is  the  essential  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objective.  That  means,  in  the  first  and 
most  specific  instance,  that  the  Syrian 
Army  must  evacuate  Lebanon. 

In  what  reasonable  circumstances 
could  we  contemplate  that  happening? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  is  in  the  event  a 
U.S.  expeditionary  force  of  some  con- 
siderable size  were  sent  to  Lebanon  to 
drive  the  Syrian  Army  to  the  borders 
of  Syria. 

Having  attained  the  initial  condition 
of  this  essential  objective  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  how  would  we  then  main- 
tairwthat  condition?  Only  by  leaving 
our  expeditionary  force  on  the  borders 
of  Syria  indefinitely:  For  the  moment 
we  departed  the  Syrian  Army  would 
reappear,  and  our  essential  foreign 
policy  objective  would  once  again  have 
failed  of  attainment. 

There  is  a  history  here  known  to 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  but  per- 
haps not  widely  known  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  history  of  an  obscure  segment 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  treaties  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  First  World  War. 

The  first  thing  to  know,  and  I  think 
the  most  important  thing  to  know,  it 
is  that  until  September  1920.  there 
never  was  a  nation  called  Lebanon. 

Prance,  under  the  August  10,  1920 
Treaty  of  Sevres  that  followed  World 
War  I,  was  assigned  a  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  a  mandatory 
power.  Much  as  the  British  were  to 
divide  their  nearby  mandate  in  the 
area  into  the  states  of  Palestine  and 
Trans-Jordan,  and  the  like,  the 
French  proceeded  to  create  two  new 
states  in  their  mandate.  The  borders 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Lebanon  and 
Syria  were  drawn  by  functionaries  in 


some     department     at     the     Quay 
D'Orsay. 

In  1941,  the  Free  French  command- 
er, General  Catroux,  formally  declared 
Lebanon  a  sovereign  independent 
nation.  In  1943,  a  national  pact  orga- 
nized the  Government  along  confes- 
sional lines  according  to  the  1932 
census,  the  last  one  taken  in  that 
country,  which  seemed  to  give  a  ma- 
jority to  the  Christian  Maronite  com- 
munity. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Syria  did  not  then,  and  has 
never  since  recognized  the  existence  of 
a  country  called  Lebanon.  They  have 
never  exchanged  ambassadors.  Succes- 
sive Syrian  rulers  have  viewed  Leba- 
non as  simply  part  of  a  greater  Syria 
with  its  capital  in  Damascus. 

Note  also  that  there  had  never  been, 
until  after  the  First  World  War,  a 
country  called  Syria.  Far  back  in  bibli- 
cal history  there  was  a  country  we 
know  as  Assyria,  and  there  is  a  Syrian 
culture  and  a  Syrian  people,  much  as 
there  is  a  Levantine  people.  But  a 
country  with  borders  and  constitutions 
and  flags  and  great  seals  called  Syria, 
no. 

Like  several  of  its  neighbors,  Syria  is 
also  one  of  the  results  of  the  League 
of  Nations  mandatory  arrangements 
that  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  the  First  World  War. 
Its  independence  came  after  the  fall  of 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Ironically,  upon  attaining 
its  independence  in  1946,  Syria  assert- 
ed an  imperial  claim  of  its  own  to  the 
land  and  people  of  Lebanon.  Through 
the  decades  of  the  1940's,  1950's,  and 
1960's,  Syria  sought  to  assume  control 
over  Lebanon,  variously  through  diplo- 
matic overtures  of  subversion  and 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non. 

In  1975,  in  an  open,  unabashed  act 
of  aggression,  Syria  invaded  Lebanon, 
which  until  that  time  had  maintained 
a  precarious  peace  among  its  many  dif- 
ferent elements  although  by  then  the 
internal  peace  was  in  fact  breaking 
down. 

The  West  chose  at  the  time  to  do 
nothing  about  this.  I  can  report  that  I 
was  then  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  knew  the  Syr- 
ians, armed  by  the  Soviets,  were 
moving  in.  We  knew  that  the  Soviets 
were  providing  significant  amounts  of 
aid  to  leftist  forces  through  the  Leba- 
nese Communist  Party. 

The  Lebanese  Ambassador,  a  good 
man  of  great  personal  qualities. 
Edouard  Ghorra.  asked  to  see  me.  He 
said: 

My  country  is  being  invaded  by  the  Syr- 
ians. Is  there  any  hope  of  American  help? 

This  conversation  took  place  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  was  being  observed 
almost  daily  on  television  and  on  the 
front  pages  of  New  York's  newspapers. 


Ghorra  asked  if  there  was  any  hope 
of  American  help.  I  had  to  say  to  him 
that  there  was  none,  that  the  United 
States  and  the  West— this  was  in  the 
administration  of  President  Ford- 
would  do  nothing.  And  nothing  was 
done. 

I  was  not  speaking  on  instructions 
from  Washington.  I  was  speaking  from 
my  understanding  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere in  our  Capital  and  those  of 
Europe.  The  next  administration,  that 
of  President  Carter,  did  nothing 
either. 

Finally,  as  Syrian  power  extended 
down  into  the  Bekaa  Valley,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary emplacement  of  PLO 
forces  located  themselves  above  the 
Litani  River,  there  came  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  had  so  militarized  that 
region  that  it  posed  a  clear  and  direct 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel.  The  Is- 
raelis responded  as  they  have  done 
before  when  attacked,  and  the  situa- 
tion we  now  see  came  into  being. 

Having  watched  Lebanon  be  ravaged 
from  within  and  without  by  Syrian 
forces  relying  on  the  Soviets,  over  8 
years,  we  now  suddenly  decide  in  Sep- 
tember 1983  the  United  States  should 
do  everything.  At  the  moment  of  the 
invasion,  when  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, we  did  nothing,  said  nothing,  pro- 
posed nothing,  expected  nothing  from 
anybody  else. 

I  recall  the  French— and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  derisory— sent  their  former 
prime  minister.  Pierre  Mendes-France 
for  a  2-day  inspection  tour  8  years  ago. 
He  returned  to  Paris  and  said  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

We  did  as  much  at  the  time.  Today 
we  find  ourselves  declaring  that  undo- 
ing the  events  of  1975  has  become  an 
essential  American  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective. 

Are  these  serious  persons  who  draft- 
ed this  resolution?  Had  they  ever 
heard  Walter  Lippmann's  thesis,  that 
a  nation's  commitments  must  be  in 
equilibrium  with  its  power? 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the 
power  to  do  what  this  resolution 
promises  we  shall  do.  We  could  gather 
together  forces  from  around  the  globe 
and  drive  the  Syrians  back  across  their 
border,  abandoning  other  strategic  po- 
sitions which  should  be  protected.  But 
this  would  require  our  forces  to 
remain  at  that  Syrian  border  indefi- 
nitely, because  the  moment  we  depart- 
ed the  Syrian  Army  would  come  right 
back  into  Lebanon  and  our  essential 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  would  be 
undone. 

Ask  what  this  means,  this  abroga- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
sound  foreign  policy— that  one's  com- 
mitments must  be  in  equilibrium  with 
one's  power. 

After  8  years  of  absolute  inaction: 
never  asking  the  French  to  do  any- 
thing serious— they  were  the  mandato- 
ry power— never  making  clear  to  the 
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that  there  would  be  costs  to 
their  policies:  never  asking 
to  influence  the  Syrians 
they     finance— what     was     a 
indifference  has  become  es- 
American  objectives. 
President,  I  spoke  earlier  of  a 
of  reality  in  the  present  ad- 
I  believe  that  with  great 
Time  and  again,  one  ob- 
ts    highest    officials    making 
they  are  in  no  way  able 
and  then,  upon  learning  of 
irjability,    reversing   themselves 
policy, 
had  a  more  than  normally 
experience    here    in    the 
und  in  the  country  within  the 
days.  Last  week  a  deputy  rep- 
ive   at   the   United   Nations- 
learns  today,  had  already  of- 
resignation  from  the  post— 
I  he  members  of  the  United  Na- 
leave  the  United  States  if  they 
und    he   offered   some    rather 
language  which  has  led  some 
that  the  State  Department 
to  have  not  found  out  that 
sets  in  the  West.  He  as  much 
156  members  of  the  United 
to  sail   off   into   the  sunset, 
)f    course    would    be    toward 
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President,    upon   reflec- 
the  suggestion  that  the 
Nations   think   about   leaving 
States,  this  aroused  a  great 
patriotism  among  the  Mem- 
this  body.  By  the  end  of  the 
which  the  President's  remark 
in  the  press,  last  Thurs- 
Senate  had  voted  overwhelm- 
cut  our  contribution  to  the 
Nations   in   half.   We  showed 
.  And  then  we  showed  them 
the  amendment  we  adopted, 
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if  this  unilateral  action  was 
accepted  by  the  United 
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in  effort  to  have  the  United 
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presumably  to  Vienna,  where 

would  most  like  it  to  be. 
lave  violated  a  fundamental 
commitment  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, ifhich  is  to  negotiate,  as  does 
every  c  ther  nation,  what  we  will  con- 
tribute This  is  done  in  the  Fifth  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  General  Assembly.  We 
can  negotiate  a  reduction  in  our  con- 
tribution—and probably  should— but 
we  cannot  simply  declare  it.  That  is 
what  the  Soviets  do. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate  vote,  on 
this  past  Sunday,  the  President  was 
obliged  to  declare  his  dismay  that  the 
Senate  had  followed  his  lead.  One 
imagines  all  manner  of  officials  at  the 
White  House  having  suddenly  seen  the 
light  and  saying  to  each  other,  "O 
Lord,  what  have  we  done  this  time!" 

The  President  expressed  this  dismay 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Sunday. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  President, 
we  learned  that  George  P.  Shultz,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  a 
man  who  has  won  the  respect  of  every 
Member  of  this  Senate,  is  pursuing  his 
difficult  duties  in  New  York,  at  the 
United  Nations.  With  his  counterparts 
from  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  is  investigating  whether 
we  could  not  get  the  United  Nations  to 
contribute  to  the  peacekeeping  forces 
in  Lebanon. 

The  same  United  Nations  the  admin- 
istration had  just  told  to  sail  off  into 
the  sunset,  and  the  same  United  Na- 
tions for  which,  to  show  those  Reds, 
the  Senate  had  just  voted  to  cut  off 
every  penny.  This  same  United  Na- 
tions found  Secretary  Shultz  in  its 
midst,  hoping  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Lebanon.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  work  has  been 
rendered  unnecessarily  more  difficult 
by  the  inclination  of  others  in  his  ad- 
ministration to  say  what  they  cannot 
mean. 

They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that,  for  good  or  ill,  they  won  the  last 
election.  They  are  required  now  to 
govern. 

Another  illustration  of  the  leakage 
of  reality  also  occurred  this  week. 

The  President  very  much  desires 
that  we  increase  the  funds  available  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
This  of  course  is  to  deal  with  a  world 
financial  crisis  occasioned  in  large  part 
by  the  economic  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. Having  made  a  career  of 
speeches  against  international  globa- 
loney,  the  President  now  recognizes 
that  this  country  needs  an  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  We  need  it 
more  than  anyone. 

Yet  just  2  months  ago  the  National 
Republican  Committee  was  raising 
money  for  Republican  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  ac- 
cusing Democrats— Democrats  who 
had  helped  the  President  defeat  an 
amendment  that  would  have  immobi- 
lized the  IMF— of  supporting  commu- 
nism. 

My  very  good  friend.  Representative 
David  Obey  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
very  blunt  on  the  meaning  of  this.  He 
has  said,  in  effect,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  this  legislation  passed,  you 
owe  an  apology"— not  personally,  not 


in  any  undignified  way,  but  simply  to 
say  the  Republican  campaign  commit- 
tee's position  was  wrong  and  does  not 
represent  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Note  that  yesterday  morning  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  a 
headline  reports  "Reagan  Praises  IMF 
and  Warns  Congress  Over  Delays  in 
New  Aid."  The  President  is  trying  to 
fix  the  problem  his  supporters  have 
caused  the  United  States.  Soon  he  will 
be  coming  here  asking  the  Senate  to 
reverse  the  action  we  took  on  Thurs- 
day night.  He  will  have  to.  And  I  sup- 
pose we  will  do  it.  In  the  end  we  have 
to  be  responsible.  After  all  it  was  we 
who  acted  the  other  night. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  state 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen  if  we 
adopt  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  an 
essential  U.S.  foreign  policy  objective 
that  we  bring  about  a  military  solution 
in  Lebanon  which  we  have  not  got  the 
capacity  to  bring  about.  We  will  have 
to  change  our  policy  to  comport  with 
reality. 

There  has  not  been  a  wiser  proposi- 
tion set  forward  about  American  for- 
eign policy  than  that  offered  by 
Walter  Lippmann  in  1943.  This  was 
the  time  America  was  beginning  to  re- 
alize it  was  going  to  have  to  have  a  for- 
eign policy.  The  absence  of  one  had 
brought  Pearl  Harbor  to  us.  The  ab- 
sence of  one  had  caused  us  to  send  our 
armies  over  the  whole  of  the  globe; 
The  great  fighting  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  about  to  begin  in  the 
summer  of  1943. 

Lippmann  wrote: 

Without  the  controlling  principle  that  the 
nation  must  mantain  its  objectives  and  its 
power  in  equilibrium,  its  purposes  within  its 
means  and  its  means  equal  to  its  purposes, 
its  commitments  related  to  its  resources  and 
its  resources  adequate  to  its  commitments, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  at  all  about  foreign 
affairs.  Yet  the  history  of  our  acts  and  of 
our  declarations  in  the  past  fifty  years  will 
show  that  rarely,  and  never  consistently, 
have  American  statesmen  and  the  American 
people  been  guided  by  this  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  practical  life. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
resolution  before  us  will  bring  about 
disequilibrium  and  worse.  And,  as 
much  as  I  regret  to  say  this  to  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  resolution,  I 
propose  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  2  weeks  ago,  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  an  example  of  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
had  in  mind  in  1973  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  enacted.  Hostilities  exist  and 
American  troops  have  been  introduced 
into  those  hostilities. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Congress  when 
such  a  situation  occurs  and  further 
mandates  that  his  report  be  specific. 
The  resolution  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  the  President  state  the 


mission  of  the  deployed  U.S.  forces.  It 
says  that  he  must  estimate  the  scope 
and  duration  of  the  hostilities  or  in- 
volvement, and  shall  provide  whatever 
other  information  the  Congress  needs 
to  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  obey  this  important  law. 
In  so  failing,  he  is,  in  my  judgment, 
subjecting  himself  and  his  Office  to 
valid  criticism,  and  he  is  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  policy  which  he  has 
failed  to  effectively  present,  but  for 
which  he  seeks  congressional  concur- 
rence. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  was  to  reassert 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  conflicts.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  mis- 
sion by  our  President,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain  support 
for  his  policy.  All  across  this  Nation, 
citizens  are  asking  for  an  explanation 
as  to  why  our  men  are  in  Lebanon. 

This  is  a  reasonable  question  which 
deserves— indeed,  demands— an  answer. 
Not  only  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  individual  who  should  pro- 
vide the  answer,  he  is  the  single  person 
in  this  Nation  who  can  command  the 
audience  which  the  answer  deserves. 

In  an  effort  to  prompt  the  President 
to  define  for  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress  the  exact  mission  of  the 
U.S.  forces  now  positioned  in  Lebanon, 
Senator  Byrd  offered  an  amendment, 
supported  by  me,  which  would  have 
required  the  President  to  provide  a 
complete  war  powers  report  to  the 
Congress.  That  amendment  failed. 
The  question  then  became:  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
mission,  should  the  Senate  provide 
continued  authority  for  the  U.S.  troop 
presence? 

Clearly,  a  majority  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  perceive  dangers  in 
a  precipitous  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
troops  from  Lebanon.  I  am  among 
that  group.  As  I  stated  15  days  ago, 
the  United  States  has  substantial  in- 
terests in  the  region  and  should 
pursue  those  interests.  I  believe  that 
those  interests  outweigh  the  need  per- 
ceived by  many  of  my  colleagues  to  re- 
solve the  10-year-old  conflict  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
over  the  President's  reporting  respon- 
sibilities under  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  also 
suggested  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
clear  statement  of  mission,  the  length 
of  time  for  which  authority  is  granted 
should  have  been  reduced  from  18  to  6 
months.  The  amendment  which  en- 
compassed this  proposal  reflects  a  fun- 
damental deficiency  in  our  debate. 
This  deficiency  is  that  we  are  focusing 
on  time  periods  rather  than  policy  ob- 
jectives. Senator  Biden,  in  the  Foreign 
Relations    Committee,    correctly    em- 


phasized that  the  length  of  time  is 
really  a  secondary  concern.  What  is 
relevant  are  U.S.  interests,  the  tools 
available  to  accomplish  U.S.  goals,  and 
the  criteria  by  which,  at  some  point  in 
the  future,  we  can  judge  whether  or 
not  our  poicy  goals  make  sense  and  if 
our  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals  have 
been  successful. 

Unfortunately,  what  we  are  using  is 
the  wrong  standard  of  measurement; 
it  is  as  though  we  were  using  a  ruler  to 
measure  someone's  weight. 

I  hope  and  pray,  as  I  know  all  Amer- 
icans do,  that  our  marines  will  be 
withdrawn  before  18  months  have 
passed,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
resolution  does  not  preclude  an  early 
withdrawal;  it  merely  establishes  18 
months  as  the  maximum  time  the  ma- 
rines can  remain  in  Lebanon  without 
further  authorization  by  Congress. 

Having  disparaged  this  debate's  em- 
phasis on  time  limitations,  I  must,  for 
the  Record,  note  my  belief  that  a  6- 
month  authorization  is  unwise.  In  my 
view  such  a  "short  leash"  would  have 
two  immediate  effects:  First,  it  could 
result  in  the  more  intense  targeting  of 
the  U.S.  troops.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  know  enough 
about  our  system  to  realize  that  public 
opinion  affects  legislative  debate;  they 
would  certainly  attempt  to  influence 
that  debate  by  influencing  public  opin- 
ion. The  comments  of  the  Marine 
Commandant,  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelly, 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations are  relevant  to  this  point.  He 
emphasized  that  a  shorter  time  period 
could  result  in  increased  fire  on  the 
marines.  He  stated: 

I  am  concerned  that  we  would  encourage 
hostile  forces  or  forces  inimical  to  the  best 
interesUs.  the  life  and  limb  of  marines.  It 
would  encourage  them  to  be  more  provoca- 
tive in  an  attempt  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  6-month 
authorization  would  provide  Syria 
with  a  disincentive  to  reject  violence 
and  seek  its  objectives  in  Lebanon 
through  negotiations. 

Although  the  issue  is  imperfectly 
before  us,  due  to  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  state  clearly  his  policy  and  ob- 
jectives in  Lebanon,  and  although  we 
are  using  the  wrong  standard  of  meas- 
urement, it  is  nonetheless  before  us. 
My  support  for  the  resolution  is  based 
upon  my  belief  that  its  failure  could 
lead  to  disastrous  results  in  Lebanon— 
not  only  for  the  marines  but  for  the 
people  of  Lebanon  and  of  this  country. 
Renewed  fighting  in  Lebanon,  a 
Syrian-PLO  takeover  of  that  torment- 
ed land,  a  new  Syrian-Israeli  war  are 
surely  possible  if  not  likely  should  this 
resolution  fail.  These  events  would 
pose  a  severe  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  entire  Middle  East,  including  the 
oil-rich  Persian  Gulf.  Tragically,  we 
remain  highly  dependent— and  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  Japan  even  more 
so— on  that  supply  of  oil. 


Finally,  I  emphasize  that  this  Con- 
gress decision  to  provide  authority  for 
the  continued  presence  of  United 
States  forces  in  Lebanon  should  not  be 
considered  an  open-ended  commitment 
or  "blank  check  "  from  which  Congress 
cannot  back  away,  should  circum- 
stances warrant  such  a  course  of 
action.  As  the  President  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Percy  of  September 
27: 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  our  forces  are 
needed  beyond  the  18-month  period,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  work  together 
with  the  Congress  with  a  view  toward  taking 
action  on  mutually  acceptable  terms. 

Indeed  Congress  will  continue  to 
have  a  say  in  our  troop  deployment 
policy.  Moreover,  should  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  disagree 
on  our  Lebanon  policy.  Congress  may 
still  assert  itself  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  this  resolution,  I  have  had 
a  serious  concern  that,  in  effect,  it 
could  amount  to  a  "declaration  of  war 
by  implication"  and  that  it  delegated 
to  the  President  the  power  to  make 
war  without  Congress  exercising  its 
exclusive  constitutional  power  to  de- 
clare war.  The  resolution  was  vague 
and  unclear  as  to  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  forces.  Rather  than  defining  the 
U.S.  mission,  the  resolution  merely  in- 
corporated by  reference  the  statement 
of  mission  contained  in  the  exchange 
of  letters  on  September  25,  1982,  be- 
tween Presidents  Reagan  and  Ge- 
mayel,  which  were  drafted  under  cir- 
cumstances far  more  secure  for  Ameri- 
can forces  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  past  month  in  which  our  forces 
were  shelled  by  artillery  and  fired 
back.  During  weeks  of  such  exchanges, 
for  the  first  time  five  American  ma- 
rines were  killed  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

What  was  particularly  unclear  in  the 
Statement  of  Mission  cited  above  were 
the  limitations  governing  use  of  Amer- 
ican air  and  naval  support.  It  was  also 
uncertain  whether  the  authorized  role 
for  the  marines  extended  beyond  self- 
defense  and  included  defending  the 
Lebanese  Army  from  attack  or  even 
assisting  the  Lebanese  Army  regain 
control  of  any  territories  in  the  Beirut 
area  from  hostile  Lebanese  Militias. 

Accordingly,  on  September  27.  I 
made  a  floor  statement  setting  forth 
my  concerns.  Following  that,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  I  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  in  which  I  sought 
clear  assurances  that  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  forces  was  'peacekeeping "  and 
not  warmaking. 

In  our  colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  September  27,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois acknowledged  that  the  exchange 
of  fire  in  recent  weeks  amounted  to 
war. 
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Once  possible  misinterpretations  of 
the  U.S.  marines  mission  was  avoided 
by  assurances  from  Senator  Percy  and 
Executive  officials  I  concluded  I 
should  support  the  resolution. 

A  DERELICTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  joint  resolution  on  Leba- 
non sponsored  by  Senators  Baker  and 
Percy.  In  my  judgment,  its  enactment 
would  constitute:  First,  a  dereliction  of 
congressional  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  principles  and  procedures  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  of  1973;  Second, 
a  failure  to  require  of  the  administra- 
tion a  clearly  articulated  and  persua- 
sive statement  of  the  mission  which 
U.S.  marines  have  been  deployed  in 
Lebanon  to  implement;  and  Third,  an 
18-month  blank  check  under  which 
the  administration  could  pursue  hith- 
erto unspecified  military  objectives  in 
Lebanon  while  asserting  that  it  is  op- 
erating with  full  congressional  sanc- 
tion. These  gravely  serious  flaws  war- 
rant elaboration: 

First,  dereliction  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility relating  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  Baker-Percy 
language  has  been  presented  as  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  which,  in  the  in- 
terest of  avoiding  a  dispute  over  legal- 
isms, would  allow  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  affirm  principles  which 
are  in  conflict.  This  would  present,  it 
is  argued,  a  united  front  regarding 
U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding proper  implementation  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  are  mere 
legalisms.  At  issue  are  constitutional 
questions  of  immense  gravity.  The 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  law.  a  law 
passed  over  President  Nixon's  veto  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
Houses.  The  reservations  expressed  by 
the  executive  branch  about  the  resolu- 
tion's cortstitutionality  do  not  dimin- 
ish or  compromise  its  legal  standing. 
In  the  absence  of  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  only  Congress  can  change  or 
nullify  that  law.  But  by  failing  to 
demand  adherence  to  obligations  pre- 
scribed in  the  resolution.  Congress 
would  abdicate  its  reponsibility  to 
uphold  the  law.  In  any  event.  Con- 
gress must  not  concede  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  contention  that  the 
war  powers  resolution  is  not  binding  in 
all  of  its  particulars. 

One  approach,  first  proposed  by  Mi- 
nority Leader  Byrd  and  advocated  in 
committee  by  Senator  Cranston, 
would  have  limited  any  joint  resolu- 
tion to  a  simple  declaration  that  key 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  were  triggered  by 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  on  August  29, 
1983,  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
two  marines.  Enactment  of  such  a  res- 
olution would  not  entail  a  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Lebanon.  It  would, 
however,  achieve  the  essential  result 
of  affirming  unmistakably  the  applica- 


bility of  War  Powers  Resolution  proce- 
dures, including  the  requirement  for 
congressional  authorization  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon 
beyond  60  to  90  days.  Unfortunately, 
this  proposal  was  defeated  in  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  9  to  7. 

The  determined  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  recognize  that  the 
procedures  stipulated  by  the  war 
powers  resolution  are  now  in  fact  re- 
quired became  starkly  evident  during 
the  Secretary  of  State's  testimony 
before  the  committee.  Under  question- 
ing on  September  21  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Baker-Percy  res- 
olution and  future  U.S.  actions  in  Leb- 
anon, Secretary  Shultz  was  assiduous- 
ly careful  to  reserve  for  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  a  full  range  of  options— re- 
garding the  scope  of  operations,  the 
number  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  involvement— even  in  disre- 
gard if  necessary  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  framework  the  Baker-Percy 
resolution  would  purportedly  impose 
on  the  U.S.  presence  there.  Congress 
cannot  ignore  what  this  means.  The 
administration  is  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  a  procedure  which  would  give 
some  appearance  of  creating  a  war 
powers  resolution  framework  without 
really  conceding  that  any  such  frame- 
work exists. 

Not  only  is  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion the  law;  its  applicability  to  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  is  manifest.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  strongly  that  any 
resolution  passed  should  allow  no  am- 
biguity as  to  whether  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
are  required.  By  intentionally  side- 
stepping the  issue,  the  Baker-Percy 
resolution  fails  to  meet  that  test. 

Second,  the  absence  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined policy.  The  constitutional  ambi- 
guity of  the  Baker-Percy  resolution  is 
paralleled  by  an  alarming  vagueness 
concerning  the  mission  of  the  U.S. 
forces  whose  presence  in  Lebanon  the 
resolution  would  purport  to  authorize. 
One  year  ago,  on  August  25,  1982. 
when  U.S.  marines  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Lebanon,  their  mission  was 
limited  and  precise:  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary buffer  that  would  allow  the 
evacuation  from  Lebanon  of  elements 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
Shortly  thereafter,  when  the  marines 
were  reintroduced  into  Lebanon,  they 
were  deployed  to  perform,  as  part  of  a 
multinational  force,  the  less  precisely 
worded  mission  set  forth  in  the  Sep- 
tember 25,  1982,  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  United  States  and  Leba- 
nese Governments.  That  agreement 
did,  however,  make  clear  that  the  U.S. 
military  role  would  be  confined  to  the 
Beirut  area  and  would  preclude  in- 
volvement in  combat. 

While  citing  the  September  25 
agreement,  the  Baker-Percy  resolution 
is  drafted  so  as  to  be  susceptible  to  an 


extremely  broad— almost  infinitely 
elastic— interpretation  of  the  mission 
associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  The  purposes 
cited  in  section  2  include  "the  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon" 
and  the  restoration  of  'full  control  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  over  its 
own  territory."  Thus,  over  the  period 
of  1  year,  the  stated  mission  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon  has  expanded  from 
a  limited  role,  the  feasibility  of  which 
Congress  could  evaluate,  to  a  role  too 
nebulous  for  Congress  to  evaluate  and 
too  far-reaching  for  U.S.  miltiary 
forces  alone  possibly  to  accomplish. 
Consequently,  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  congressional  acqui- 
escence in  a  policy  involving  American 
soldiers  in  a  commitment  the  scope  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  defined  even  by  its 
proponents. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  Byrd- 
Cranston  proposal  to  invoke  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution  is 
that  it  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  for  congressional  eval- 
uation a  clear  statement  of  military 
mission.  This  the  Baker-Percy  resolu- 
tion would  not  do.  It  is  not  an  example 
of  any  Vietnam  syndrome  to  find  in 
that  resolution  a  disturbing  similarity 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of 
1964  which,  being  comparably  vague 
and  invoking  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing American  forces,  was  used  by  a  dif- 
ferent administration  to  assert  that  it 
possessed  congressional  support  for  an 
Indochina  policy  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  everwidening  involvement. 

Third,    an    18-month    blank    check. 
Since  I  take  as  serious  the  administra- 
tion's   patent     unwillingness    to    be 
bound  by  the  stipulations  of  the  War 
Powers   Resolution,   the   duration    of 
the  Baker-Percy  authorization  is  tech- 
nically a  moot  point.  Practically,  how- 
ever, a  shorter  authorization  would  at 
least  require  that  Congress  face  again 
the  issues— constitutional  and  policy— 
which  Congress  faces  now  but  which 
the    Baker-Percy    formulation    would 
allow  it  negligently  to  defer.  Accord- 
ingly,  I   proposed— but  failed  to  suc- 
ceed with— an  amendment  that  would 
have  substituted  a  6-month  authoriza- 
tion period,  after  which  these  issues 
would  again  necessarily  be  joined  if 
U.S.  forces  remain  in  Lebanon.  I  reject 
the  argument  that  a  time  period  short- 
er than  18  months  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  by  inviting 
hostile  action  against  them  intended 
to  sway  U.S.  public  opinion  against  a 
continued  U.S.  presence.  If  the  admin- 
istration had  offered  a  clearly  defined 
mission  in  Lebanon  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  had  also  acknowledged  its 
legal     obligations     under     the     War 
Powers  Resolution,  such  a  limited  au- 
thorization  might   be   unnecessary.   I 
regret  that  we  did  alter  the  Baker- 
Percy  resolution  so  as  to  stipulate  a 
duration  short  enough  to  require  Con- 
gress to  review  soon  the  crucial  ques- 


tions surrounding  the  United  States 
involvement  in  Lebanon.  I  must  em- 
phasize, however,  that  I  believe  in  any 
case  that  to  pass  this  resolution  would 
represent  a  grave  abdication  of  con- 
gressional responsibility.  All  efforts  to 
improve  this  resolution  having  failed, 
it  remains  a  deeply  flawed  piece  of  leg- 
islation, which  I  must  oppose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  the  product  of  long  and  dif- 
ficult efforts  by  many  dedicated 
people  of  strongly  held  views.  It  is  a 
genuine  compromise.  Congress  is  not 
being  asked  to  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  military  force  to  expel  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon,  or  to  reoc- 
cupy  those  parts  of  Lebanon  now  con- 
trolled by  non-Government  elements, 
or  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Leba- 
nese Government  to  suppress  internal 
Lebanese  factions.  The  resolution 
simply  authorizes  the  President  to 
continue  the  current  role  and  mission 
of  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Jacob  Javits.  is  in  the  Senate 
dining  room  this  afternoon.  Jack 
Javits  was  the  principal  architect  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  and  de- 
serves our  enduring  gratitude  for  in- 
suring that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  such  a  vote  today  as  the  Con- 
stitution intended. 

As  Senator  Eagleton  said  this  morn- 
ing, no  President  since  the  passage  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  has  liked 
it  or  wanted  to  do  anything  to  concede 
its  constitutionality.  My  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  suggest- 
ed the  other  day  that  President 
Reagan  was  hedging  on  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  in  his  letter  of 
August  30  because  he  said  he  was  re- 
porting "consistent  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution."  rather  than  re- 
porting as  required  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  Yet  that  phrase  is  identi- 
cal to  the  phrase  used  by  President 
Carter  when  he  reported  to  Congress 
about  the  Iranian  rescue  mission. 

Presidents  have  always  resisted  re- 
strictions on  their  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  have  avoided 
having  to  accept  the  constitutionality 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  that. 

But  what  would  be  the  alternative  to 
the  course  of  action  we  have  undertak- 
en here  in  this  resolution? 

Some  have  proposed  that  we  should 
simply  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that 
all  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  are  triggered 
by  the  Lebanon  operation.  Then,  pre- 
sumably, we  would  sit  and  wait  out  the 
duration  of  the  present  60-day  period 
or  a  new  60-day  period,  and  then  take 
the  President  to  court,  arguing  that  he 
no  longer  had  authority  to  keep  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon.  Assuming  that  the 
courts  would  take  such  a  case,  and  as- 
suming that  we  could  win  such  a  law- 
suit, is  that  the  posture  we  wish  to 
assume?  We  would  then  be  arguing  in 


front  of  all  the  world  that  we  oppose 
as  a  matter  of  law  the  continuation  of 
an  operation  which  most  of  us  support 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
preempted  such  a  resolution  by  send- 
ing up  a  report,  explicitly  tied  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  of  the  resolution,  we 
would  be  right  back  where  we  are 
now— debating  a  resolution  of  specific 
authorization.  We  would  really  have 
accomplished  nothing,  since  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  challenge  the  reporting 
provisions  of  this  act.  What  he  and  his 
predecessors  do  not  like  is  the  require- 
ment in  5(b)  for  an  authorization. 

Is  it  not  more  likely  to  strengthen 
the  future  operation  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  pass  this  author- 
ization, reaffirming  the  procedures 
and  requirements  of  that  resolution, 
and  getting  a  Presidential  signature  on 
it— no  matter  what  statements  he  will 
make  about  its  constitutionality?  We 
cannot  legislatively  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  having  reservations  about 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  But  we 
can  collectively  reaffirm  its  validity 
and  its  applicability  and  thereby 
assure  that  the  next  time  around  we 
will  have  a  less  difficult  time  reaffirm- 
ing the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Senator  Javits  has  said,  both 
Congress  and  the  President  gain  some- 
thing in  this  compromise,  but  from 
our  point  of  view  in  the  Congress,  it  is 
on  balance  a  step  forward  in  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  the  war  powers  res- 
olution. I  would  argue  that  the  alter- 
native courses  of  action  would  be  a 
step  backward. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  now  so  the  minority  leader 
may  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  logic,  con- 
science, and  lessons  of  history  have  led 
each  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  decision  that  he  takes  on  this 
monumental  legislation.  Never— not 
once— was  a  political  argument  offered 
on  this  issue,  even  within  the  confi- 
dential confines  of  five  caucuses  that 
we  held  on  this  subject. 

The  consensus  that  is  evident  from 
our  votes  on  this  issue  is  a  consensus 
of  conscience.  It  is  a  consensus  based 
on  a  concern  that  the  law  be  faithfully 
executed,  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  a  clearly  defined  mission  with  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
that  that  mission  be  achievable.  I  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  administration 
will  present  to  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  a  clear  plan  which 
will  minimize  our  use  of  military  force 
in  the  region  and  provide  us  with  an 
understanding  as  to  how  and  when  our 
troops  will  be  removed  from  hostil- 
ities. To  date  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Instead,  they  have  offered  us  a  con- 
promise.  Mr.  President,  politics  is  the 
art  of  compromise.  War  is  not. 
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Lebanon  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  emphasized 
time  and  time  again  on  this  floor  and 
directly  to  the  President  that  the  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostile  situations  abroad  cannot  be 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Passage 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  in  1973 
over  a  Presidential  veto  signaled  con- 
gressional determination  that  Ameri- 
can interests  were  best  served  if  there 
was  a  national  consensus  regarding 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  on  for- 
eign soil.  Open-ended  commitments  of 
armed  forces  in  the  absence  of  support 
from  the  American  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  535  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  pose 
grave  dangers  for  U.S.  policy. 

Now,  administration  spokesmen  tell 
us  that  despite  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution, despite  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159  in  effect  being  a  war  powers 
authorization  for  the  continued  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  marines  in  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non—despite these  things— the  Presi- 
dent has  a  free  hand  to  do  what  he 
alone  determines  to  be  in  the  national 
interests  of  this  country. 

In  an  effort  to  recoup  some  of  the 
damage  done  through  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
wrote  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  stating  that  he 
would  abide  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Leb- 
anon Emergency  Assistance  Act.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  stipulates  that  the  President 
must  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
Congress  to  change  the  role  and  mis- 
sion of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  congressional 
role  under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, the  President  remained  adamant- 
ly silent  on  this  issue.  He  basically  told 
the  Congress  that  if  there  were  a  need 
to  keep  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
beyond  the  18  months  provided  for  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  he  would 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  another 
agreement,  as  long  as  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  did  not  govern  the  out- 
come of  that  agreement. 

Therefore,  the  handwriting  should 
be  clearly  on  the  wall.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
and  its  companion  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congress  is  in  effect 
giving  the  President  his  policy  in  Leba- 
non, whatever  that  policy  might  be. 
and  an  open-ended  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  that  country.  We  are 
doing  so  because  the  administration 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  it  will  do 
whatever  the  President  deems  is  neces- 
sary as  Commander  in  Chief,  despite 
what  the  law  might  say  on  this 
matter.  Not  only  is  the  President  ig- 
noring the  will  and  responsibilities  of 


the  Congress,  but  he  also  is  thumbing 
his  nose  at  the  people  of  this  country 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace.  He  is  stat- 
ing that  no  matter  what  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  might 
say.  he  will  deploy  U.S.  combat  forces 
abroad,  anywhere,  in  any  numbers, 
with  a  minimum  of  justification  be- 
cause he  is  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point 
for  too  long.  But  I  do  think  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was 
President  are  appropriate  reminders 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
before  us.  President  Lincoln  stated: 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  giving 
the  war  making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  undertand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  Kingly  oppressions:  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us. 

I  want  to  underscore  this  observa- 
tion with  a  slight  paraphrase.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  telling  us  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  resolved  that  no 
one  man  should  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  bringing  oppression  upon  the 
American  people  through  the  abuse  of 
war  making  powers. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  still  a  nation 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  We  still  elect 
our  Presidents,  not  crown  them.  De- 
mocracy is  a  very  fragile  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  above  all,  our  form  of 
democracy,  with  its  delicate  checks 
and  balances  among  the  three 
branches  of  government,  is  even  more 
vulnerable  to  dismantlement  when 
abuses  of  authority  go  unchallenged. 

The  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
decision  any  nation  can  make  is  to 
send  its  young  men  and  women  to 
fight  and  die  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  a 
decision  that  cannot  be  frivolous. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  House  leadership 
for  their  insuring  that  Senate  Joint 
Resoluton  159  reflects  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
And  despite  any  expression  of  reserva- 
tions by  the  President  and  any 
number  of  disavowals  by  the  Presi- 
dent's representatives,  this  will  not 
alter  the  simple  fact  that  without  the 
expressed  will  of  this  body,  and  a  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  act 
lawfully  in  the  absence  of  congression- 
al authority  to  continue  our  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  for  another  2 
months. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  resolution 
were  to  pass,  and  if  this  administra- 
tion, or  a  successor  administration 
were  to  ignore  its  limitations,  as  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  has  indicat- 
ed they  would,  then  they  would  do  so 
at  great  peril.  As  all-too-recent  history 
has  shown  us,  no  man,  no  matter  what 


his  rank,  is  above  the  law.  Over  100 
years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  David  Davis, 
speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  declared: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protections  all  classes  of  men,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
trine, involving  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences, was  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of 
man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be 
suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigen- 
cies of  government. 

So  while  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues for  insisting  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  compromise  which  is  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159, 
includes  an  obligation  which  I  am  nei- 
ther required,  nor  disposed,  to  fulfill. 
The  acknowledgement— at  least  on 
paper— that  there  is  a  law  on  the 
books  which  must  be  obeyed,  has  been 
obtained  in  exchange  for  giving  the 
President  18  more  months  to  keep  U.S. 
forces  deployed  in  Lebanon  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  justifications.  And  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  not  only  its 
terms,  but  also,  in  this  case,  the  very 
concept  itself.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
politics  is  the  art  of  compromise:  war 
is  not. 

The  decision  to  go  to  war  or  to  send 
the  youth  of  this  country  to  die  in  for- 
eign lands  is  the  most  awesome  deci- 
sion that  any  government  is  ever 
called  upon  to  make.  As  a  result,  our 
Government  must  produce  evidence  of 
a  preponderant  nature  to  justify  such 
a  decision.  That  is  why,  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  the  Founding  Fathers 
decided  that  this  decision  must  be 
shared  by  the  President  and  Congress 
alike.  And  that  is  why,  10  years  ago, 
we  enacted  a  law  which  breathed  re- 
newed life  into  that  shared  responsi- 
bility. 

So,  Mr.  President,  now  we  have  the 
responsibility.  Now  we  are  called  upon, 
by  law,  to  exercise  our  judgment.  His- 
tory will  judge  us;  history  will  judge 
the  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers; 
and  history  will  judge  the  foresight  of 
those  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
great  debate  in  this  Chamber  a  decade 
ago  by  examining  how  we  acquit  our- 
selves during  moments  such  as  these. 
On  this,  the  first  occasion  of  our  invo- 
cation of  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
let  us  not  be  found  wanting— in  our 
courage,  in  the  strength  of  our  convic- 
tions, or  in  the  sincerity  of  our  pur- 
pose. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  this 
constitutional  struggle  has  really  been 
all  about.  And  once  we  have  agreed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  has 
been  to  permit  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  participants  in  this 
decision,  then  we  must  attempt  to  ful- 
fill our  obligations  with  all  the  dili- 
gence at  our  command. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  not  provided  sufficient  justifica- 


tion as  to  the  national  interests  served 
by  an  open-ended  commitment  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  Lebanon.  It  has  not 
provided  preponderant  evidence  which 
would  warrant  risking  the  lives  of 
American  men  and  women  in  a  foreign 
land.  All  Senators  in  this  body  must 
ask  themselves  one  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Can  any  of  us  explain  to  our  chil- 
dren the  compelling  national  interest 
at  stake  in  Lebanon  which  would  war- 
rant their  going  to  that  country  and 
sacrificing  their  own  lives? 

Do  we  have  a  right  to  expect  less 
than  a  compelling  case  for  those  par- 
ents who  have  children  in  Lebanon 
today,  or  whose  children  may  be  sent 
to  Lebanon  in  the  future?  I  say  the 
answer  must  be  unequivocally  no!  We 
should  not  expect  more  from  the 
American  people  when  it  comes  to  the 
possible  sacrifice  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
demand  the  same  sacrifice  from  our 
own  children. 

Those  parents  back  in  our  home 
States  may  be  asking  us,  months  from 
now,  why  their  children  had  to  die. 
They  will  be  asking  us  what  purpose 
was  served,  what  goal  was  achieved, 
what  vital  national  interest  was  at 
stake  which  required  the  sacrifice  of 
young  American  lives.  And  our  an- 
swers had  better  be  a  lot  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  mere  assertion  that 
the  President  wanted  18  more  months. 
Eighteen  months!  Why  18  months? 
Why  not  6  months,  9  months,  or  a 
year?  Nowhere  in  the  record  of  admin- 
istration testimony  or  public  com- 
ments is  there  an  adequate  answer  to 
that  question.  We  have  asked  that 
question,  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
Yet,  the  only  answer  wa  get  is  that  18 
months  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge  that  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution is  a  Federal  law. 

For  what  purpose?  Again  we  have 
asked  in  vain.  And  the  mission?  There 
is  not  any  response  to  which  I  can  ever 
point  as  justification  for  why  our 
young  people  have  been  sent  into  a 
combat  situation. 

Do  I  point  to  the  request  for  assist- 
ance by  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
in  September  1982,  when  that  Govern- 
ment asked  for  an  "interpositional 
force"  to  be  provided  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area? 

Do  I  point  to  the  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  which  states  that 
the  purpose  of  our  mission  is  "to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon?" 

Do  I  point  to  the  congressional  find- 
ing in  section  2  of  this  resolution 
which  proclaims  that  the  purpose  is 
■to  restore  full  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory?" 

Do  I  point  to  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  this  past  weekend  that 


even  after  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  our 
troops  might  be  called  upon  to 
"occupy  some  (other)  strategic  posi- 
tions in  Lebanon?" 

Do  all  these  goals  constitute  the  mis- 
sion of  the  1,600  U.S.  marines  present- 
ly on  the  ground  in  Lebanon?  Or  is  it 
some  of  the  above,  or  none  of  the 
above?  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
our  baisc  question.  Why  are  they 
there,  and  what  are  they  supposed  to 
be  doing?  And  the  search  for  answers 
becomes  complicated  further  by  our 
awareness  of  what  we  see  and  what  we 
hear.  Our  troops  are  positioned  as  sit- 
ting ducks  around  an  airport.  They 
have  been  shelled,  injured,  and  killed. 
Is  that  their  mission,  to  sit  there  and 
absorb  shelling— to  be  caught  in  a 
crossfire? 

Fortunately,  a  cease-fire  is  now  in 
place.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  hold  and  that  the  killing  will  end. 
But  we  know  how  fragile  it  is.  We 
know  the  history  of  that  troubled 
land.  We  know  the  rivalries  and  the 
hatreds  which  have  plagued  that 
country  for  years  and  years. 

And  so  now  our  young  people  sit, 
and  wait,  and  hope,  and  pray,  along 
with  all  of  us  that  peace  will  take  root 
in  the  Lebanese  soil.  But  is  that  their 
mission  now,  to  wait?  For  18  months? 
And  if  the  fighting  breaks  out  again,  is 
their  task  just  to  sit  in  the  cross-fire, 
take  more  shelling,  absorb  more  casu- 
alties, and  just  wait  for  the  18  months 
to  run?  Again,  why  18  months?  And 
again,  the  only  answer  we  get  is, 
■That's  how  it  must  be,  because  it  was 
the  only  way  we  could  get  the  adminis- 
tration to  acknowledge  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  on  the  books." 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  will  not 
wash.  For  me  to  sign  off  on  this  agree- 
ment would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  Constitution,  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution, and  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  this  body.  We  were  not 
elected  to  send  our  young  people  off  to 
foreign  lands  as  bargaining  chips  in  a 
high  stakes  game  with  another  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Politics  is  the  art  of  compromise. 
War  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  haggling 
over  a  parochial  institutional  matter. 
We  are  demanding  that  there  be  a 
consensus  in  this  country  when  we 
send  our  young  men  and  women 
abroad  to  fight  and  die.  We  are  de- 
manding that  the  American  people  be 
fully  supportive  of  our  aims  and  goals 
when  we  make  a  decision  as  vital  to 
the  lives  of  our  people  as  that  of  intro- 
ducing U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  combat 
situations.  We  are  demanding  that  the 
institutional  checks  and  balances  so  la- 
boriously constructed  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  to  assure  that  this  national 
consensus  would  prevail  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace  are  not  tossed  aside  in 
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of  the  people  just  because 

President  wants  18  more  months. 

Hyde,  a  17th  century  British 

and  statesman  who  was  the 

of  Clarendon  observed: 

is  the  standard  and  guardian  of 

;  it  circumscribes  and  defends  it: 

liberty  without  a  law  is  to 

man  with  his  sword  in  his 

destroy  him.  who  is  weaker  than 

that  would  be  no  pleasant  pros- 

tht>se  who  cry  out  most  for  liberty. 

President,  while  I  am  sup- 
the  continued  U.S.  presence 
at  this  time,  I  just  cannot 
President  a  blank  check  over 
ne'mlous  definition  of  our  na- 
in;erest  in  Lebanon.  It  is  not 
Presipent's  to  have  under  the  Con- 
It  is  not  ours  to  give  under 
itution. 
ha4e  a  compact  with  the  people 
Ntition  and  that  compact  is  the 
I   am  not  prepared  to 
fabric  of   this  compact  by 
(  ver  to  one  man,  whether  he 
I  resident,  or  a  U.S.  Senator, 
esponsibility  for  making  war. 
of    the    United    States, 
their  votes,   invest   in   us   a 
Tllat  trust  manifests  itself  in 
instrumentalities   of   governance, 
singular  instrument  of  gov- 
s  law— law  which  is  promul- 
the  common  good.  I  will  not 
trust. 

Powers  Resolution  is  the 

land.  And  as  the  English 

William  Pitt  the  Younger 

arly  200  years  ago:  "When 

tyranny  begins." 

Ptesident,    in    light    of    these 

concerns  which  I  have  ex- 

my  remarks,  the  adminis- 

not  left  me  any  choice  but 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

PRESIDENT.  The  major- 


fdt 
n 
his 


VICE 


Bj  .ker. 


Mr.  President.  I  find 

a  unique  position,  for  I  was 

18  Members  of  this  body 

against   the   War   Powers 

in  the  first  instance.  I  find 

a  different  position  for  an- 

.  I  recall  so  clearly  when 

was  first  made  that  we 

(Contribute   American   marines 

inational  force  in  the  Middle 

I  expressed  my  grave  reserva- 

doubts  about  that  action  to 

and  then  publicly  imme- 

af ter  the  first  meeting  on  that 

the  Cabinet  Room. 

Pi-esident,    I    still    have    grave 

apout  the  wisdom  of  American 

the  Middle  East,  but  in  my 

is  not  now  the  point.  The 

:he  marines  are  there  by  the 

of  the  Goverrunent  of  the 

States.   They   are   committed. 

a  mission  and  a  role.  They 

fire.  And  I  think  it  would  be 

of  tragic  proportions  if  this 

were  to  withdraw  them,  es- 

n  the  face  of  the  first  major 


III 


rei  son. 


sugg  !stion 


Pres  dent 


ha/e 


bipartisan  effort  to  enunciate  and 
state  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  this 
country  in  a  long,  long  time. 

I  am  as  jealous  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  in  foreign  policy  as 
any  person  in  this  Chamber.  I  believe 
in  the  Congress.  I  believe  in  the  inher- 
ent role  of  the  Congress,  and  especial- 
ly the  Senate,  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. And  I  respect  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  because  it  is  the  law. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  done 
something  very  precious  here.  We 
have  bridged  the  gap  of  disagreement 
between  the  President,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  the  first  to  serve  notice 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  and 
those  of  us  who  felt  that  as  long  as  the 
act  was  on  the  record  it  should  be  in- 
voked. In  negotiations  between  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  my 
office,  and  other  Senators,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  this  resolution  was  crafted 
and  put  together  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragic,  in 
my  view,  to  sacrifice  that  beginning 
first  step  toward  the  reinvigoration  of 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  this 
country.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  the 
Senate  will  express  its  will  on  the  joint 
resolution  to  authorize,  in  accordance 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the 
participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  mul- 
tinational force  in  Lebanon.  It  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  House 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  same  broad  bipartisan  support 
here  in  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  reaffirms  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  an  impor- 
tant national  endeavor,  Mr.  President. 
As  an  element  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  a  comprehensive  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  has 
committed  its  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  as  that  Government 
seeks  to  reestablish  its  sovereignty 
throughout  Lebanon  and  to  obtain  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces- 
Syrian,  Israeli,  and  Palestinian— from 
that  beleaguered  land. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  climate 
under  which  those  goals  can  be 
achieved,  the  United  States,  Italy, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  have  estab- 
lished a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  to  provide  stability  in  and 
around  Beirut.  In  August,  as  a  result 
of  renewed  violence  in  the  region,  four 
U.S.  marines  died  and  a  number  were 
wounded.  Since  then,  others  have  been 
wounded.  That  is  a  tragic  price  to  pay 
for  trying  to  keep  the  peace.  But. 
peace  is  far  from  certain  in  Lebanon 
today,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  hostilities  exists.  It 
is  our  responsibility,  therefore,  both 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  and  as- 
sumed by  law,  to  reaffirm  a  commit- 


ment that  may,  and  in  this  case  has. 
cost  American  lives.  This  resolution  is 
pursuant  to  that  responsibility. 

For  well  over  a  month.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  continuous  con- 
sultation between  the  White  House 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  this  resolution.  The  goal 
of  these  discussions  was  to  devise  a 
strong  expression  of  congressional 
support  for  our  Nation's  policies  with 
respect  to  Lebanon,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  I  believe  that  goal 
was  achieved  and  I  remain  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  join  in  support  of  this 
effort. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  send  the  strongest  possible 
signal  to  all  the  parties  involved  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  as- 
sisting the  Government  of  Lebanon  in 
its  efforts  to  find  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Lebanon. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  our  progress  toward  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  commitment  to  achieving  a 
settlement  in  Lebanon  has  already 
had  a  positive  effect.  As  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  sustained  by  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  fighting 
in  Lebanon  has  stopped  and  efforts 
are  underway  to  convene  a  conference 
of  national  unity  in  which  the  leader- 
ship of  all  Lebanon's  major  factions 
will  participate.  There  are  no  guaran- 
tees, either  that  the  cease-fire  will 
hold  or  that  the  conference  will  suc- 
ceed, but  it  is  a  critically  important 
first  step. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  this  proc- 
ess was  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
this  milestone.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  now  join  with  the  House  in  reaf- 
firming the  commitment  by  enacting 
this  statement  of  support  for  the 
policy  and  of  authorization  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  multinational  force, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon,  the  administration,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  has  care- 
fully sought  to  emphasize  the  limits  to 
our  participation.  We  and  the  other 
members  of  the  multinational  force 
are  there  to  provide  a  peacekeeping 
presence— a  measure  of  stability  in 
areas  under  control  of  the  Govern 
ment.  That  presence  has  proved  useful 
in  freeing  elements  of  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  to  allow  them  to  expand 
the  areas  under  Government  control, 
and  we  have  also  provided  valuable  as- 
sistance and  training  to  those  forces. 
This  limited  mission  is  spelled  out  in 
letters  exchanged  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Lebanon  and  the  United 
States  and  those  letters  are  incorpo- 


rated by  reference  in  this  resolution  of 
authorization. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  size 
and  scope  of  our  participation  is  re- 
quired to  remain  so  limited  by  other 
provisions  of  law;  namely,  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  President  has  reaffirmed  his 
intent  to  comply  with  the  strictures 
contained  in  that  act  and  this  resolu- 
tion. My  colleagues,  therefore,  should 
understand  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  open-ended  authorization. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  enhance  the  prospects  that  the 
negotiating  process  will  work.  We 
should  be  under  no  illusion  that  this 
process  will  be  easily  concluded  but  at 
least  it  has  begun.  We  should  make 
every  effort  to  strengthen  the  percep- 
tion that  we  intend  to  see  that  process 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  know  that  there  are  questions  over 
which  reasonable  men  and  women 
might  in  good  faith  differ  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. Until  those  questions  are  re- 
solved, however,  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution is  the  law  and  it  is  entirely  right 
and  proper,  and  in  fact  our  responsi- 
bility, to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 
Without  prejudicing  anyone's  right  to 
argue  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved, this  resolution  and  its  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  House  meet  that 
responsibility. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  important  national 
interests  at  stake  in  Lebanon,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  safety  and  securi- 
ty of  American  marines  stationed 
there  as  part  of  the  multinational 
force.  We  owe  them,  the  Government 
of  Lebanon,  and  our  negotiating  team 
the  strongest  possible  support  and  we 
should  provide  that  support  now  while 
it  still  can  be  useful  and  while  it  ap- 
pears already  to  be  helpful. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
who  desires  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vole  No.  274  Leg.] 
YEAS-54 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Cliafeo 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D  Amato 

Danforlh 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durcnberger 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Goldwaler 


Baiicus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Gorton 

Gra.ssley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepscn 

Kassebaum 

Kastcn 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

NAYS-46 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Mclcher 


Nickles 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stennis 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
159),  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159). 
with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  159 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  -Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East: 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25,  1982: 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity: 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary:  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
are  now  in  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29.  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 


the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Congress  intends  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONTINUED  PARTICIPATION 
OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25.  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  but  in  no 
event  shall  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  three  months.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  information  required  by  that  section 
on  the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of  hostil- 
ities involving  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
such  reports  shall  describe  in  detail— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon: 

(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country: 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon: 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
is  advancing  United  States  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East:  and 

(5)  what  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional political  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groups. 

STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  essential  to  maintain  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  Lebanon. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  year  thereafter,  the  United  States 
should  discuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
the  President  from  withdraw- 
States  Armed  Forces  participa 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
circumstances   warrant,   and   nothing   in 
I  esolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
resolution  from  directing  such 


such  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  joint  resolution  within  six  calendar 
days  after  the  legislation  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  conference.  Notwithstanding 
any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the 
Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reports,  such  report  shall 
be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than 
six  calendar  days  after  the  conference 
report  is  filed.  In  the  event  the  conferees 
are  unable  to  agree  within  forty-eight 
hours,  they  shall  report  back  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  in  disagreement. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
•Joint  resolution  providing  statutory 
authorization  under  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  for  continued  United 
States  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon 
in  order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  business  before  the  Senate 
should  be  the  State  authorization  bill, 
is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  I 
announced  earlier,  we  have  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  here  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  just  ar- 
rived. Since  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  tomorrow  at  midnight,  I 
really  think  it  is  urgently  important 
that  we  go  directly  to  the  continuing 
resolution. 

I  have  apprised  the  majority  leader 
of  this,  and  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  368. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  METZENBAUM 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  can  get  to  it,  but 
what  I  do  not  understand  is  why  he  is 
moving  to  go  to  it.  He  can  do  that.  I 
would  think  he  could  get  to  it  by 
unanimous  consent,  although  that 
would  involve  the  waiver  of  the  1-day 
rule. 

But  I  cannot  see  all  this  business  of 
going  through  an  adjournment,  which 
the  majority  leader  can  do  and  get  to 
it.  and  which  would  take  up  a  good  bit 
of  time,  and  he  can  still  get  to  it. 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  concerned. 
I  wish  to  see  us  go  to  it  by  unanimous 
consent,  save  that  time,  with  the  un- 
derstanding clearly  on  the  record  that 
I  want  to  see  a  vote  on  the  Watt 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
up  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation.  I 
do  not  want  to  hold  up  the  King  holi- 
day measure. 

I  personally  would  give  consent  on 
my  side,  and  others  can  object  if  they 
wish  to.  to  proceeding  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  having  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  set  aside, 
moving  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation measure,  both  of  which  have 
expiration  deadlines  of  tomorrow 
night,  with  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization set  aside,  and  going  to  the 
King  matter,  with  the  authorization 
laid  aside  until  then. 

But  I  am  just  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues we  can  object  if  the  majority 
leader  proceeds  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  he  has  the  tools  readily 
available  to  do  what  he  wishes  to  in 
this  regard. 

I  was  just  hoping  he  would  not  have 
to  use  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

May  I  say  by  way  of  explanation 
that  I  made  the  motion  under  the  im- 
pression and  I  trust  then  it  was  a  mis- 
taken impression  that  there  will  be  an 
objection  to  doing  that. 

I  withdraw  the  motion,  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  368.  and 
before  the  Chair  puts  the  request  may 
I  say  that  in  making  the  motion  I  have 
no  desire  to  prejudice  the  status  of  the 
State  authorization  bill. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  matter  and  in  this  format 
it  will  recur  as  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

I  do  believe  that  we  need  to  do  the 
CR.  the  unemployment  benefits,  the 
King  matter,  and  I  would  add  to  that 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriation  bill 
which  is  available  and  one  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  and  will  be  up 
next  week. 

We  may  also  have  an  emergency  ag 
bill  that  may  need  to  be  taken  care  of. 

But  I  am  willing  to  cross  those 
bridges  as  we  come  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  majority  leader  will  prob- 
ably get  an  objection,  but  I  hope  he 
would  not,  but  if  he  does,  he  can  uti- 
lize certain  rules  which  consume  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  which  would 
be  most  usefully  spent  on  those  items 
that  have  to  be  done  by  tomorrow 
night. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  a  question  con- 


cerning his  intention  on   the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  deals 
with  education  that  I  was  going  to 
attach  or  attempt  to  attach  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  I  wondered  if, 
as  I  understand  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  move  this  and  not  delay  the 
deliberations  on  all  the  other  bills, 
that  the  minority  leader  referred  to. 
but  if  I  were  to  defer,  would  we  get  a 
vote  on  this  education  amendment  on 
the  Labor-HHS  bill  and  would  this 
occur  the  next  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  let 
me  answer  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
go  to  the  Labor-HHS  appropriation 
next  week.  I  cannot  promise  that,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  regular  appropriations 
bills,  and  it  is  my  full  intention  to  do 
that  after  we  take  up  the  King  holiday 
bill  on  Monday. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  since  I  have  not  seen 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  qualifies 
or  not  as  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  does  qualify. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  will  make  no  effort  to  try  to 
keep  the  Senator  from  offering  his 
amendment  which  is  not  to  say  I 
would  support  it  or  I  would  not  make  a 
motion  to  table.  I  just  do  not  know. 

But  the  Senator  certainly  it  appears 
to  me  will  have  an  ample  opportunity 
to  offer  the  amendmeht  to  Labor-HHS 
since  it  apparently  relates  to  the 
matter  dealt  with  in  Labor-HHS. 

Let  me  also  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  that  I  hope  Senators  will 
withhold  offering  amendments  to  the 
CR  as  and  when  we  get  to  the  CR.  I 
may  be  chief  among  those  who  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution.  Indeed,  I  said  to 
the  Senate  some  weeks  ago  and  an- 
nounced publicly  that  I  would  not 
offer  a  funding  amendment  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  until 
and  unless  there  was  a  new  financing 
program  offered  that  I  felt  justified  its 
continuation,  and  then  I  reserved  the 
right  to  offer  it  to  the  CR.  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

But  I  am  willing  to  forego  that  in 
the  interest  of  trying  to  get  a  clean  CR 
and  get  it  out  of  here  without  amend- 
ments. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  other  Senators 
who  may  be  listening,  they  should 
know  that  I  have  been  assured  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  the  Speaker,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  they  are 
going  to  get  us  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  sometime  next  week. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  the  Labor- 
HHS  bill,  which  seems  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


We  will  have  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  that  may  suit  my  pur- 
poses. And  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  Members  to 
offer  their  amendments  to  things 
other  than  the  CR. 

So,  the  long-winded  answer  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  yes.  I  think 
he  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  if  forced  to.  I  will  object,  but  I 
hope  I  do  not  have  to  object— I  want 
to  explain  to  the  majority  leader  the 
posture  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  finds  himself. 

At  the  time  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  was  before  the  Senate.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  asked  me  to  withhold 
moving  forward  on  that.  He  had  to  be 
absent  from  the  floor  that  day.  He 
made  a  firm  commitment  that  he 
would  protect  my  right  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  actually  was  sympa- 
thetic to  the  concerns  I  had  expressed, 
and  he  would  recognize  my  right  to  do 
so  on  the  continuing  resolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  informally  to  the 
majority  leader  during  the  day,  I  have 
been  in  discussions  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
also  happened  to  be  managing  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  at  that  time. 
Senator  Hatfield  had  just  informed 
me  that  the  Forest  Service,  which  is 
the  arm  of  Government  I  have  asked 
for  the  letter,  is  willing  to  provide  that 
letter  but  feels  it  necessary  that  they 
discuss  the  subject  with  their  legal 
counsel. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  I  can 
obtain  that  letter— and  it  now  appears 
that  I  will— and  Senator  Hatfield  sup- 
ports me  in  that  effort,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution  proceeding  nor  with  respect 
to  proceeding  without  any  amend- 
ments. Under  the  circumstances, 
though,  until  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
going  to  get  the  letter,  the  majority 
leader  would  force  me  into  the  posi- 
tion of  using  the  various  parliamenta- 
ry procedures  that  are  available.  I  am 
frank  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  on  occasion  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  that  procedure,  but  I 
hope  I  will  not  be  forced  into  that  pos- 
ture at  the  moment. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  this  matter 
could  be  set  aside  for  an  hour  or  there- 
abouts. I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the 
majority  leader.  I  hope  we  will  work  it 
out,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  Senator 
Hatfield  as  well  in  indicating  that 
fact. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  have  carried  on  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  speak- 


ing, and  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
I  had  indicated  to  him  informally.  I 
think  that  within  the  next  5  minutes 
or  so  we  can  get  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse from  the  Forest  Service.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  proceed  to 
take  up  the  CR  and  dispose  of  it  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

This  would  then  permit  us  to  go  to 
conference  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
complete  the  conference  early  tomor- 
row, and  get  the  report  back  to  the 
floor,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  we  will  not  have  to 
face  the  midnight  hour  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  shutting  down  the  Government. 
But  we  do  need  the  cooperation  at 
this  point  of  every  Member.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive in  trying  to  work  out  this  matter. 
I  really  feel  that  we  can  get  him  a  sat- 
isfactory response  very  shortly— in 
fact.  I  hope  in  less  than  an  hour— and 
I  should  like  to  get  to  the  CR  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
shall  not  object— I  am  wondering  if 
the  able  majority  leader  could  inform 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
schedule  or  the  possibility  of  a  sched- 
ule of  a  Senate  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  I  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia— and  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  reply— I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  can  work  out  their 
differences.  They  are  awaiting  a  phone 
call  or  a  letter.  I  should  like  to  keep 
my  request  pending. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  my  re- 
quest pending  but  to  give  us  a  little 
time  to  wait  for  a  reply  from  the 
Forest  Service,  to  see  if  the  two  Sena- 
tors can  work  out  their  differences.  I 
am  inclined  to  put  the  Senate  into  a 
period  for  the  transactions  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  was  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 368. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Personally.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  waiving  the  1-day  rule.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  perfectly  right.  I 
have  no  objection  to  leaving  the  re- 
quest pending. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past 
3:45  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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had  my  amendment  been  adopted.  In 
the  second  case,  I  might  have  voted 
for  the  resolution.  But  it  was  strictly  a 
matter,  as  I  say,  of  conscience,  of  logic, 
and  of  commonsense. 

The  discussions  in  the  five  caucuses 
were  intense;  they  were  informed  dis- 
cussions. At  no  time  was  the  political 
aspect  ever  mentioned,  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  caucuses  will  show  that.  At 
no  time  did  I  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  get  any  Senator  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  final  resolution.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  politics  with  me,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  with  the  others  on 
this  side,  because  nobody  in  those  cau- 
cuses ever  referred  to  the  matter  in  a 
political  or  partisan  way,  but  always 
on  the  merits. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
for  the  fine  way  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed this  serious  matter  and  reached 
their  conclusions,  on  the  merits,  on 
the  logic,  commonsense,  and  con- 
science. Yet,  43  Democrats  and  3  Re- 
publicans reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
have  used  not  be  charged  against  him 
under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  action  that  the 
Senate  has  just  taken  with  respect  to 
the  authorization  for  continued  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Lebanon.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  for  the  record 
right  now  today  that  this  resolution, 
although  it  passed,  does  not  have  the 
broad  support  of  the  Senate  that  I 
think  is  required  to  give  this  resolu- 
tion sufficient  meaning. 

I  think  a  vote  of  54  to  46  on  a  matter 
of  this  gravity,  showing  that  kind  of 
nearly  equal  division  in  the  Senate  on 
this  issue,  is  a  very  powerful  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is 
defective,  and  I  think  is  clearly  defec- 
tive on  its  face  in  terms  of  an  inability 
to  marshal  a  substantial  majority,  if 
not  an  overwhelming  majority,  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  for  the  record 
something  that  may  not  be  obvious 
otherwise  because  it  will  not  show  up 
in  the  debate  and  may  not  show  up  in 
the  news  reports.  But  as  we  were  con- 
cluding the  vote  on  the  floor  just  mo- 
ments ago  and  time  had  expired,  the 
15-minute  voting  period  had  expired, 
the  final  outcome  of  this  issue  was  still 
in  doubt  and  there  were  Members 
standing  down  in  the  well  who  had  not 
yet  voted  and  who  were  trying  at  the 
last  minute  to  decide  how  they  would 
vote  on  this  issue.  It  was  obvious  that 
some  of  those  Members  were  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  cast  a  vote  for 
the  resolution,  whether  for  reasons  of 
supporting  the  President  or  support- 
ing the  party  or  what  have  you.  And 
some  minutes  elapsed  in  which  that 
process  went  on.  Finally,  the  remain- 


ing votes  were  cast  and  by  a  very 
narrow  margin,  54  to  46,  this  resolu- 
tion passed. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  that 
final  vote  total  there  were  only  two 
Members  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
saw  fit  to  support  the  resolution  and 
there  on  the  other  side  who  cast  their 
votes  in  opposition. 

I  am  confident  that  if  this  vote  had 
been  taken  in  secret  by  a  secret  ballot 
this  resolution  would  have  been  voted 
down.  It  would  not  have  passed.  It 
would  not  have  passed.  I  think  the 
proof  of  that  is  just  what  we  saw  here, 
and  that  was  the  requirement  for  the 
persuasion,  the  arm  twisting  if  you 
will,  that  went  on  at  the  end  to 
produce  the  margin  of  victory  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Well,  that  is  not  the  way  in  my  judg- 
ment this  kind  of  an  issue  ought  to  be 
decided.  I  think  any  time  this  country 
is  going  to  commit  itself  with  an  open- 
ended  authority  of  this  kind,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  expanded  military 
effort  by  the  United  States  abroad, 
out  over  the  next  18  months,  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan show  of  support  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Well  that  support  is 
absent,  because  there  is  not  that 
degree  of  consensus;  there  is  profound 
division  on  this  issue.  And  but  for  I 
think  tremendous  pressure  in  terms  of 
lining  up  those  last  few  votes  this  reso- 
lution would  have  been  defeated 
today.  It  would  have  been  defeated 
right  here  on  this  floor  10  minutes 
ago. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
country  understand  what  happened 
here.  This  was  not  an  action  in  which 
the  Senate,  on  any  broad  base,  was 
saying.  "Yes.  let  us  go  into  Lebanon  in 
the  next  18  months  and  do  whatever 
may  be  required  and  whatever  the 
President  in  his  judgment  may  think 
is  needed.  "  That  is  not  what  this 
Senate  in  any  broad  way  is  prepared  to 
say.  As  a  matttr  of  fact,  I  think  the 
vote  shows  quite  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  enormous  apprehension,  there 
is  enormous  uneasiness,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  46  of  the  100  Senators 
found  themselves  unable  to  vote  for 
this  measure  on  final  passage. 

So  this  resolution  is  not  a  license  to 
Americanize  this  war  in  Lebanon.  And 
if  that  should  be  the  thought  lurking 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  works  for 
the  President  or  is  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  machinery  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  then  they 
better  start  thinking  about  it  again, 
because  there  is  not  the  support  here 
for  that  kind  of  an  action.  And  there 
are  those  of  us  here  on  the  floor  that 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  try  to  take  and 
go  beyond  this  resolution,  we  will  use 
every  means  and  I  will  at  my  com- 
mand, to  oppose  that  effort  and  to 
oppose  those  actions. 


When  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  just  a  week  ago,  under  very 
pointed  questioning,  he  was  unwilling 
to  commit  himself  to  living  within  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  resolution, 
which  was  a  good  reason  I  think  not  to 
vote  for  it.  It  was  defective  in  its  own 
right,  but  that  lack  of  a  willingness  by 
the  administration  to  commit  them- 
selves to  following  it  I  think  was  an- 
other fatal  defect. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  others  who  were  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  machinery  of  this 
administration,  would  not  mistake 
what  has  happened  here,  because  it  is 
not  the  desire,  as  I  read  it,  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  plunge 
deeply  into  Lebanon  in  a  military  way 
with  American  efforts,  although  the 
risks  of  that,  it  seems  to  me.  are  very 
high  and  those  risks  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time. 

So  while  the  final  totals  will  show 
that  the  resolution  passed  today,  I 
repeat  again,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  this 
vote  had  been  taken  in  secret,  a  secret 
ballot,  it  would  not  have  passed  be- 
cause it  did  not  deserve  to  pass. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  BAKER  AND  SENATOR 
DOLE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  polled  1,717  opinion  leaders  in 
29  fields,  asking  them  to  rank  the  30 
most  influential  Americans. 
"  It  was  no  surprise  that  our  own  col- 
league and  distinguished  leader.  Sena- 
tor Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee, 
ranked  fifth  from  the  top. 

As  Senator  Dole  said  recently  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
when  their  senior  Senator  retires  from 
the  Senate  in  1985,  he  will  leave  a 
great  vacuum  in  his  wake. 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  share  Sena- 
tor Doles  open  letter  with  all  in  this 
body  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  under  Howard  Baker's  leader- 
ship. 

But  first.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  choice 
words  regarding  the  letter's  author— 
my  chairman  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tec 

Certainly,  the  Lord  threw  away  the 
mold  when  he  made  Bob  Dole.  He  is 
one  of  a  kind,  and  as  Howard  Baker 
himself  admitted  in  a  recent  News- 
week interview.  Bob  Dole's  image  has 
often  not  matched  the  man. 


"I  was  not  a  Bob  Dole  Admirer 
before  1980,"  Howard  admitted  in 
print  read  worldwide.  'I  thought  he 
was  caustic  and  harsh."  But  Senator 
Baker  has  since  come  to  describe  his 
good  friend  from  Kansas  as  a  man  of 
courage,  vision,  and  rare  compassion. 
His  own  painful  encounter  with  suffer- 
ing, after  sustaining  a  severe  wound  in 
World  War  II,  helped  produce  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  leaders  of 
this  generation.  Handicapped  Ameri- 
cans, especially,  have  won  a  wonderful 
friend  in  this  Kansas  Senator:  Earlier 
this  year  he  established  the  Dole 
Foundation  to  help  educate  and  train 
handicapped  citizens,  to  help  assure 
them  richer  lives. 

Last  year,  radio  station  WMAL  here 
in  Washington  asked  reporters  cover- 
ing the  Senate  to  rank  its  most  out- 
standing Members.  Topping  the  list 
was  this  pair  of  Republicans— Howard 
Baker  and  Bob  Dole.  So  Howard,  I 
join  Bob  Dole  in  saying  we  will  sorely 
miss  you.  But  Bob— we  are  relieved  to 
hang  onto  you.  So  do  not  get  any  big 
ideas  about  moving  down  to  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Senator  Dole's 
entire  letter  in  the  Record.  But  first, 
an  excerpt  or  two: 

Andrew  Jackson  once  defined  the  heart 
and  soul  of  true  leadership:  'One  man  with 
courage  makes  a  majority."  For  the  past  16 
years  now,  another  Tennessean  has  em- 
bodied Jackson's  concept.  Since  January 
1967,  he  has  lent  grace  as  well  as  courage  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  As  you  well  know, 
he  now  prepares  to  return  to  the  people 
who  sent  him  to  Washington.  And  the  Vol- 
unteer State  can  take  enormous  pride  in 
this  citizen-politician  from  Huntsville.  who 
volunteered  his  gift  for  leading  at  a  special 
time  in  American  history. 

Quoting  Senator  Dole,  but  speaking 
also  for  myself: 
Howard,  we  will  miss  you. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  first  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
hope  I  may  live  long  enough  to  de- 
serve those  kind  comments. 

I  want  to  reiterate  his  comments 
concerning  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber,  if 
we  could  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Senator  Grassley  just  made  an  out- 
standing statement  concerning  the 
leadership  of  this  distinguished  Ten- 
nessean. He  has  included  in  his  re- 
marks reference  to  an  open  letter  I 
had  written  to  a  Tennessee  paper.  I 
just  want  to  reiterate  what  I  indicated 
in  those  remarks  and  what  Senator 
Grassley  has  indicated  on  the  Senate 
floor,  that  Senator  Baker  is  truly  an 
outstanding  leader.  We  are  very 
pleased  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
have  the  privilege  of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 


originating  the  article.  It  is  a  true 
statement  of  a  true  statesman.  The 
title  of  the  column  is:  "A  New  Title  for 
Senator  Baker:  Statesman.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  from  the  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel,  dated  August  2. 
1983,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

A  New  Title  for  Baker:  Statesman 

(Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.)  wrote  this  guest 
column  as  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  about  his  colleague.  Sen.  Howard 
Baker.) 

Andrew  Jackson  once  defined  the  heart 
and  soul  of  true  leadership:  •One  man  with 
courage  makes  a  majority."  For  the  past  16 
years  now.  another  Tennessean  has  em- 
bodied Jackson's  concept.  Since  January 
1967,  he  has  lent  grace  as  well  as  courage  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  As  you  well  know, 
he  now  prepares  to  return  to  the  people 
who  sent  him  to  Washington.  And  the  Vol- 
unteer State  can  take  enormous  pride  in 
this  citizen-politician  from  Huntsville,  who 
volunteered  his  gift  for  leading  at  a  special 
time  in  American  history. 

Howard,  will  will  miss  you. 

THE  MANDATE 

I  came  to  Congress  myself  back  in  1961. 
when  a  vibrant  president  offered  a  new 
dream.  Now  that  dream  is  being  dusted  off 
anew,  thanks  to  Ronald  Reagan,  his  faith  in 
America,  and  his  allies  in  Congress  who 
share  that  faith.  In  all  those  years,  believe 
me.  Howard  and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.  But  perhaps  none  of  them  as  dra- 
matic as  the  people's  mandate  of  1980.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  one  of  the  early  winners 
in  my  reelection  bid  at  that  memorable  elec- 
tion year.  Of  course,  if  wasn't  my  race  that 
captured  the  attention— Ronald  Reagan's 
stunning  landslide  did  that.  But  the  change 
in  control  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  the  change  at  the  White  House. 
History  was  in  the  making  and  Sen.  Baker 
telephoned  me  in  Topeka  to  share  the 
moment. 

Bob"  he  said  enthusiastically,  'if  things 
keep  going  the  way  they  seem  to  be,  we'll 
take  over  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  26, 
and  you're  going  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  " 

•  That's  great.  Howard."  I  replied.  "But 
who's  going  to  tell  Russell  Long?" 

The  Democrat  senator  from  Louisiana 
had  occupied  that  position  for  14  years.  To 
a  lot  of  people,  he  was  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  didn't,  of  course,  have  to  tell  Russell 
Long  or  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd- 
the  voters  did  it  for  us.  Eighty  million  had 
spoken,  demanding  changes  of  policy  and  a 
reordering  of  priorities.  A  new  order  was 
about  to  unfold— and  Howard  Baker  was 
going  to  be  the  leader.  Yet.  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  When  your  senator  called  me 
on  that  November  night  some  20  months 
ago.  1  doubt  if  either  one  of  us  fully  realized 
the  awesome  challenge  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  voters  of  America. 

THE  LEADER 

Since  then.  Sen.  Baker  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  main  function  of  a  majority  leader— 
to  lead  a  majority.  That  principle  requires 
compromise  as  well  as  courage.  It  demands 
the  patience  of  a  saint,  the  good  humor  of  a 
sage,  and  the  practical  skills  of  a  seasoned 
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THE  STATESMAN 
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ly, instinctively,  and  certainly  that 
this  man  had  a  strong  bond  of  support 
with  his  constituents  and  was  destined 
to  go  far.  He  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
the  Senate  and  will  go  further. 

CHARLES  grassley:  A  WORKHORSE  FROM  NEW 
HARTFORD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  words  about  his  friend  and  col- 
league from  Iowa.  Charles  Grassley. 

Earlier  today,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  kind 
enough  to  make  some  flattering  com- 
ments about  Howard  Baker  and  an  ar- 
ticle that  this  Senator  wrote  in  praise 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

But  Senator  Grassley,  in  his  typi- 
cally gracious  way,  also  made  some 
very  complimentary  comments  about 
me. 

Let  me  tell  you,  his  unsolicited  re- 
marks are  deeply  appreciated.  As 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows. 
Chuck  Grassley  is  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Senators  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  know  firsthand 
the  kind  of  dedication,  energy,  and 
ideas  Senator  Grassley  brings  to  work 
with  him  every  day. 

Of  course,  the  hard  work  pays  off 
for  constitutents.  But  then,  that  is 
why  lowans.  year  after  year,  have 
elected  Chuck  Grassley  to  be  their 
representative  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Do  not  underestimate  this  talented 
man  from  New  Hartford.  He  is  going 
to  go  far  in  this  body. 


time 

Co  igressman 
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REQUEST  FOR  THE  PRINTING 
OF  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
(H.J.  RES.  368) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  368,  the  first  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984,  be 
printed  with  the  recommended  amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  linetype  and  italicized,  as 
shown  in  the  committee  print  of  the 
House  joint  resolution  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  reprint  be 
deemed  the  official  version  of  the 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  Senate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
unusual  procedure  is  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate Senate  consideration  of  the 
continuing  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  only  late  last  night.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
also  met  yesterday  and  authorized 
Senator  Stennis,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  myself, 
to  offer  these  amendments  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  when  the  House- 
passed  joint  resolution  was  received 
and  considered  by  the  Senate.  My  re- 
quest will  incorporate  the  substance  of 


the  committee  recommendations  in 
the  House  bill  currently  on  the  calen- 
dar so  that  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
form  as  if  it  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  will  permit  the  usual 
Senate  floor  consideration  of  appro- 
priations bills  by  clearly  delineating 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee.  To  expedite  its  availability 
in  the  Senate,  this  reprint  will  be  pre- 
pared in  the  service  department  rather 
than  at  GPO  as  is  customary. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  further  like 
to  make  clear  that  this  request  in  no 
way  adopts  or  implies  agreement  with 
any  of  the  committee  amendments. 
Each  amendment  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon  when  this 
measure  is  brought  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, that  the  parties  who 
wished  to  confer  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  have  resolved  their 
problems.  I  will  now  state  the  request 
for  the  benefit  of  the  minority  leader 
and  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  368,  the 
continuing  resolution,  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  time  agreement:  2 
hours  on  the  resolution  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  with  the  exception  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  that  were  authorized  by 
the  full  committee  on  Wednesday. 
September  28;  that  there  be  5  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  if  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form  with  respect  to  the  di- 
vision and  control  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  to  my  request 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution, 
so  there  is  one  request,  that  the 
Senate  now  go  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution by  unanimous  consent  on  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  just  want  to  say  again  that  I 
am  acceding  to  this  request  because  I 
think  the  continuing  resolution,  which 


is  necessary  because  of  the  expiring 
deadline  tomorrow  night,  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  not  hold  up  the  Senate  at 
the  moment  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  I  have  on  the  State 
authorization  bill  concerning  Mr.  Watt 
and  the  request  that  the  President  ask 
for  his  resignation. 

Second,  I  would  agree  to  this  if  the 
Senator  would  include  in  his  request 
that  the  expiration  date  on  the  resolu- 
tion be  moved  from  November  17  to 
November  10.  Otherwise,  you  are  shut 
out  by  the  very  request  "no  amend- 
ments be  in  order." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
that  is  right.  The  committee  did  not 
report  such  an  amendment,  but  I  un- 
derstand they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 
So  I  amend  the  request  so  this  only 
one  amendment  other  than  the  com- 
mittee recommended  amendments  be 
in  order,  and  that  be  an  amendment  to 
change  the  date  for  the  expiration  of 
the  continuing  resolution  from  No- 
vember 17  to  November  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  parties. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS— 
1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  recommended  amendments  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  "Acts",  and  insert 
Act"; 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  8  and  9,  and  insert 
the  following: 

Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  19S4,  notwithstanding 
section  15ta/  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  and  section  701  of 
the  United  Stales  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  au- 
thorities contained  in  Public  Law  96-132, 
the  "Department  of  Justic  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980",  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  termination  date 
of  this  joint  resolution  or  until  the  effective 
date  of  a  general  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

On  page  3.  line  15.  after  "1983".  insert  the 
following:  .'  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution,  when  an 
Act  listed  in  this  subsection  has  been  report- 
ed to  the  House  or  the  Senate  but  not  passed 
by  that  House  as  of  October  1,  1983,  it  shall 
be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by  that 
House. 


On  page  4.  strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  2  on  page  5.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(bid)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  projects  or  actiinties.  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, at  a  rate  for  operations  and  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  following  appropriations  Acts  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  October  1,  1983: 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1984:  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  sec- 
tion 184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  785),  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (b>  the  following:  ".  or  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984":  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law  or  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (f)  and  lit  of  section  3  and 
section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1077,  as 
amended,  concerning  private,  nonprofit 
drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  shall  also  be  appli- 
cable to  publicly  operated  community  health 
centers; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1984:  Provid- 
ed, That  no  funds  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  agencies  funded  by  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1983  (Public  Law  97-394)  may  be  expended 
to  take  actions  related  to  termination  of 
programs  or  closure  of  facilities  until  enact- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1984:  and 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1984,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  such  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, when  on  Act  listed  in  this  subsection 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  but  not 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1983.  it 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

On  page  6,  strike  line  11.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  17  on  page  7.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Pending  enactment  of  the  Departmert 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1984,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
activities,  not  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed for  in  this  joint  resolution,  which  were 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1983.  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1983,  but  such  ac- 
tivities shall  be  funded  at  not  to  exceed  an 
annual  rate  for  new  obligational  authority 
of  $253,000,000,000,  which  is  an  increase 
above  the  current  rate,  and  this  level  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  each  ap- 
propriation account  and  shall  be  available 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  for 
in  the  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  Provided,  That  at  such  time 
as  a  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1984,  is  reported  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  in  the  Senate,  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  become  inapplicable  and  the 
amounts  and  authority  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  those  that  would  be 
granted  under  the  Act  as  reported,  or,  when 
such  Act  has  been  reported  in  both  Houses, 
at  the  lower  amount  and  more  restrictive 
authority  of  each  version:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  obligated  prior  to 
November  17,  1983.  to  initiate  production  of 
a  major  weapons  system,  as  defined  in  sec- 


tion 139a(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
if  funds  were  not  obligated  in  fiscal  year 

1983  or  prior  years  for  production  of  such 
weapoTis  system. 

On  page  10.  strike  line  19.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  21: 

On  page  11.  strike  line  9.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  8  on  page  12,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  except  section  102. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  provided  for  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act. 

1984  (H.R.  3415).  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  (98-379).  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1983.  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  except  section  102. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  actiinties  provided  for  in 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act.  1984.  (H.R.  3263).  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  (House  Report 
Number  98-378).  filed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  22.  1983.  as  if  such 
Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

On  page  13,  line  7.  strike  "November  15, 
1983".  and  insert  'November  17.  1983": 

On  page  14.  line  24,  strike  "continued  ", 
through  and  including  '(step  14)"  on  line 
25.  and  insert  "the  rates  at  step  15  of  the 
rate  phasing  schedules  as  they  existed  Sep- 
tember 1.  1982": 

On  page  15.  strike  line  S,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  10: 

On  page  15.  line  11.  strike  "110".  and 
insert   "109"; 

On  page  16.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proinsion 
of  law.  including  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  part  of  any  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act.  may  be 
used  to  pay  any  prevailing  rate  employee  in 
the  wage  area  described  in  section  780  of 
Public  Law  97-114.  at  a  rate  of  pay  higher 
than  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  applicable  grade 
and  step  contained  in  the  applicable  wage 
schedule  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

On  page  16.  line  21.  strike  "<c>".  and  insert 
""(d)"": 

On  page  17,  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisons  of  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Defense  Department  Oivr- 
seas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  903(c)).  no  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  by  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act,  may  be  used  to  pay  rales  of 
basic  compensation  for  teachers  and  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  military  departments 
under  such  section  5(c)  at  rates  which 
exceed  by  more  than  the  overall  average  per- 
centage of  the  adjustment  in  the  General 
Schedule  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  the  rates  which  were  paid 
for  the  school  year  beginning  in  August 
1982. 

On  page  17.  line  17,  strike  "(d)".  and  insert 
••(f)": 

On  page  17.  line  22.  strike  "(e)".  and  insert 

•■(g)"": 
On  page  18.  line  1,  strike  -(f)"",  and  insert 

•■(h)": 
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NotwUhstanding  the  limitations  im- 

ailing  rate  pay  pursuant  to 

'a)  of  this  sectiOTU  such  limita- 

apply  to  wage  adjustments  for 

•ate  supervisors  provided  by  the 

pay  plan  published  in  the  Feder- 

m  March  30.  1983. 

18,   line    14.   strike    •111",    and 

18.  after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
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8.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 


All  obligations  incurred  in  an- 
the  appropriations  and  author- 
in  this  joint  resolution  for  the 

maintaining  the  minimum  level 

activities  necessary  to  protect 

ty  and  bringing  about  orderly 

of  other  functions  are  hereby 

confirmed  if  otherwise  in  ac- 

th  the  provisions  of  this  joint 


No  provision  which  is  included 

apprbpriation  Act  enumerated  in  this 

resoli  tion  but  which  was  not  included 

applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1983, 

iy  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 

a  ppropriation.  fund,  or  authority 

a  tplicable   to  any  appropriation, 

ul^hority  provided  in  the  joint  reso- 

such  provision  shall  have  been 

identical  form  in  such  bill  as  en- 

r  bckh  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

PUESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

f  om  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

ST:  [:nniS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

a  bsence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

call  the  roll. 

clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

HAItFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  the 

now  turned  to  the  consid- 

House  Joint  Resolution  368, 

nuing    resolution    for    fiscal 

This  measure  passed  the 

evening  by  a  vote  of  261  to 

a  closed  rule.  It  is  a  clean 


PF  ESIDING 
objec  ion 

HA  TFIELD. 
hits 

31 


anti4ipation  of  House  action,  the 
on  Appropriations  met  yes- 
authorized  Senator  Sten- 
yself  to  offer  certain  amend- 
behalf  of  the  committee  to 
measure.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
jen  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
committees  action.  I  am  most 
I  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
(ithheld     their     extraneous 
and  did  not  press  legisla- 
which  intrude  on  au- 
committee   jurisdiction   and 
complicate  the  consideration 
esolutions.  The  amendments 
Sen  itor  Stennis  and  myself  will 
aehalf  of  the  committee  per- 


tain to  the  spending  rates  of  the  nine 
bills  covered  by  the  resolution,  the  ex- 
piration date,  and  other  technical  and 
boilerplate  provisions  required  for  a 
continuing  resolution.  Specifically,  we 
have  amended  the  House  resolution  to 
set  the  spending  rates  for  Agriculture, 
Interior,  and  Labor-HHS  at  the  level 
of  the  Senate  bill,  rather  than  at  the 
House  bill  level  established  in  the 
House  CR:  to  set  the  rate  for  the  Com- 
merce bill  at  the  lower  of  the  House  or 
Senate  bill  level,  rather  than  the  level 
of  the  House  bill  as  proposed  in  the 
House  CR;  to  set  the  rate  for  military 
construction  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  conference  report  level 
rather  than  the  lower  of  the  House  or 
Senate  bill  level;  and  to  set  the  rate 
for  Defense  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$253,000,000,000,  rather  than  the 
lower  of  the  current  rate  or  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  expiration 
date  from  November  15  to  November 
17.  I  understand  that  the  leadership 
would  like  to  revise  that  to  November 
10,  and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  shortly. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  an 
interim  measure.  The  appropriations 
process  is  farther  advanced  than  it  has 
been  since  1977.  We  have  four  bills 
signed  into  law,  two  more  expected 
momentarily,  one  in  conference  today, 
another  conference  expected  shortly, 
another  four  reported  from  committee 
and  awaiting  floor  action,  and  the  last, 
the  defense  bill,  scheduled  for  subcom- 
mittee markup  next  week  and  full 
committee  action  after  the  October 
recess.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  be  successful  in  sending  at 
least  eight  of  the  nine  remaining  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  foreign  operations,  to 
the  President  before  this  temporary 
continuing  resolution  expires.  There  is 
no  reason  for  Senators  to  load  this 
measure  up  with  any  and  all  amend- 
ments that  may  come  to  mind,  because 
all  the  normal  appropriations  vehicles 
are  moving.  Senator  Stennis  joins  me 
in  urging  all  our  colleagues  to  refrain 
from  amending  this  measure,  so  we 
can  pass  it  expeditiously  this  after- 
noon, go  to  conference  tomorrow,  and 
clear  the  measure  for  the  President, 
avoiding  an  all-night  session,  a  week- 
end endurance  contest,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Government  shutdown 
come  Monday.  Now  that  we  have  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  it 
makes  it  more  possible  for  this  to  be 
achieved. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  its  official  "Statement  of 
Administration  Policy"  joins  us  in 
urging  swift  action  on  the  CR. 

And  finally,  before  turning  to  some 
explanation  of  particular  items,  I  want 
to  be  sure  Senators  know  that  the  res- 
olution recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee would  provide  a  spending  level  for 


nondefense  below  that  passed  by  the 
House,  and  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

For  programs  covered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  the  committee  recommends  a 
spending  level  formula  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983:  an  increased 
level  based  on  an  annual  rate  of 
$253,000,000,000,  to  be  distributed 
among  Department  accounts  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  regular  and  supple- 
mental Defense  Appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  recommended 
annual  rate  is  midway  betwieen  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  authority  tar- 
gets adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  under  the 
section  302(b)  allocation  process  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Further,  the  committee  recommends 
a  provision  adjusting  specific  spending 
program  levels  to  those  contained  in  a 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  when  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or 
at  the  lesser  amount  and  more  restric- 
tive authority  of  the  House  or  Senate 
versions  when  both  Houses  have  re- 
ported bills.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  encourage  early  enactment  of  a  reg- 
ular 1984  bill. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a 
prohibition  on  any  new  production 
starts  on  major  weapons  systems  until 
November  17.  1983,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve congressional  options  in  the 
pending  regular  appropriation  bill. 

The  House  version  of  the  Defense 
spending  authority  would  have  held 
the  Department  to  the  levels  of  fiscal 
year  1983  or  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, whichever  were  lower,  with  the 
restriction  applied  to  the  subprogram 
level.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  this  formula  would 
constrain  spending  to  a  rate  of 
$228,000,000,000— lower  than  that  pro- 
vided for  Defense  last  year  in  the  first 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  There  is  evidence  that  a  specifi- 
cally applied  rate  so  constrained  could 
disrupt  normal  contracting  and  pro- 
gram management  practices  even  over 
the  brief  period  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution authority. 

FOREIGN  OPERATONS 

Activities  funded  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  are  pro- 
vided for  at  a  rate  of  operations  at  the 
current  level  or  the  administration's 
budget  request,  whichever  is  lower. 
The  committee  expects  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  receive 
funding  under  this  section  will  avoid 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  specific 
budget  line  items  or  program  alloca- 
tions on  which  congressional  commit- 
tees have  expressed  strong  criticism. 
Specifically,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  a  regular 
fiscal  year  1984  bill  on  September  27. 


1983,  wich  contains  funding  levels  for 
some  activities  which  are  lower  than 
would  be  provided  under  the  formula 
of  this  continuing  resolution.  The 
committee  expects  that  the  rate  of 
spending  for  those  activities  will  not 
exceed  that  provided  in  the  Senate-re- 
ported bill.  Some  of  the  accounts  af- 
fected include  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the 
Economic  Support  Fund. 

It  is  the  committee's  intent  that  the 
lower  of  the  total  amount  contained  in 
Public  Law  97-377  for  functional  de- 
velopment assistance  or  the  total  for 
such  assistance  contained  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  estimate  will  be  the 
rate  for  operations  for  functional  de- 
velopment assistance  under  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  also  the  committee's  intent 
that  the  amount  provided  for  each 
functional  account  will  be  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  Public  Law  97-377. 

The  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  expires  on  September  30,  1983. 
While  new  charter  legislation  is  nearly 
completed  by  Congress,  it  is  doubtful 
that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
before  September  30,  1983.  some  con- 
cern has  been  expressed,  therefore, 
that  the  operations  of  the  Eximbank 
would  have  to  cease  on  October  1, 
1983.  The  committee  has  included  lan- 
guage, also  included  by  the  House, 
which  provides  funding  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  "notwithstanding 
•  •  *  any  other  provision  of  law."  The 
committee  intends  that  this  language 
allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  during  the  period 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
before  enactment  of  a  new  charter. 

REVENUE  FOREGONE  SUBSIDY 

The  funding  provided  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  allows  rates  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  fund  is  for 
the  revenue  foregone  subsidy.  The 
committee  has  allowed  the  Postal 
Service  to  adjust  rates  to  step  15  of 
the  phasing  agreement.  This  is  the 
same  action  proposed  in  S.  1646,  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  government  appro- 
priations bill.  The  House  language 
would  maintain  rates  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1983  (step  14),  or  the  current 
rate.  The  continuing  resolution  also 
directs  continuation  of  6-day  mail  de- 
livery, rural  delivery,  and  continues 
free  mail  for  the  blind. 

BLUE-COLLAR  PAY  CAP 

For  the  past  several  years  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  included  a  pro- 
vision to  insure  that  Federal  wage  em- 
ployees will  be  held  to  the  same  pay 
increase  limit  that  applies  to  other 
Federal  employees.  The  committee 
has  continued  that  language  in  this 
continuing  resolution.  The  House  lan- 
guage continues  the  provision  as  the 
committee  does,  but  excludes  three 
areas  included  in  the  Senate  provision. 
They  are:  Overseas  teachers,  individ- 
uals   covered    in    the    wage    area   de- 


scribed in  section  780  of  Public  Law 
97-114,  and  rate  supervisors. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1983— Public  Law  98-63— contin- 
ued funding  for  health  systems  agen- 
cies for  States  without  local  planning 
agencies.  The  continuing  resolution 
continues  that  eligibility  through  the 
period  of  the  CR  in  section  101(f)  by 
providing  amounts  "under  the  terms 
and  conditions"  of  applicable  appro- 
priation acts  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
continuing  health  planning  activities 
authorized  under  title  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Stennis,  of 
Mississippi,  whose  support  has  been 
absolutely  imperative  and  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  this  rather  remarka- 
ble feat  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief  in  my  remarks  here. 

I  wish  to  greatly  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  our 
valuable  staff  members,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work  in  another 
way,  timewise,  in  that  all  this  could  be 
put  together  and  gotten  together  and 
so  thoroughly  understood  as  to  get  vir- 
tually unanimous  consent  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  amendments  or 
the  absence  of  amendments,  and  those 
that  have  not  been  through  this  many 
times  could  hardly  realize  how  much 
this  leadership  on  the  part  of  our 
chairman  has  meant  and  the  good  re- 
sults that  it  has  brought. 

I  certainly  am  pleased  that  we  have 
a  prospect  here  now  of  sending  this 
continuing  resolution  on.  not  loaded 
down  with  a  great  number  of  amend- 
ments, even  though  any  amendment 
proposed  in  the  future  is  certainly 
going  to  have  its  day  in  court  and  can 
be  taken  care  of. 

This  restores  to  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion its  original  status  and  it  is  an 
original  clean  undertaking  legisla- 
tivewise,  and  it  will  be  used  for  a  very 
short  time.  We  are  apparently  going  to 
get  it  passed  in  a  speedy  manner  now 
due  to  the  previous  work  and  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  here  of  serving  for  a 
few  weeks,  a  very  few  weeks,  into  the 
new  fiscal  year  that  begins  next  Satur- 
day morning. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  our 
consideration  of  this  measure,  I  want 
to  especially  commond  our  fine  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  what  I  consider  to  be 
responsible  and  timely  action  in  the 
committee's  handling  and  processing 
of  this  highly  important  matter.  I 
fully  subscribe  to  and  endorse  what 
our  chairman  has  said  in  explanation 
of  the  committee's  action  and  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  to  be  offered. 


While  I  dislike  resorting  to  continu- 
ing resolutioris  and,  even  more  so.  the 
most  recent  practices  in  the  way  the 
Congress  has  been  using  continuing 
resolutions,  we  are  nevertheless,  faced 
with  this  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  The  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  fast  approaching— a  little  over 
24  hours  from  now.  Continuing  resolu- 
tions by  their  very  nature  must  be  en- 
acted promptly  and  this  resolution  is 
no  exception. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent 
growing  tendency  in  the  Congress  to 
try  to  resolve  numerous  legislative 
matters,  controversies  and  issues  on 
continuing  resolutions  and  we  have  all 
generally  deplored  that  condition  in 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor.  How- 
ever, with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  proud  to  say  that  we,  as  a 
committee,  are  reversing  that  bad 
habit.  By  not  including  these  extrane- 
ous matters,  the  continuing  resolution 
will  be  restored  to  its  proper  function 
and  role  and  will  once  again  be  used  as 
it  was  originally  meant— to  be  a  tem- 
porary, interim  measure,  not  to  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  every  legislative 
controversy. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this  reso- 
lution with  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  is  a  clean  and  sim- 
plified measure  and  we  urge  that  the 
Senate  keep  it  that  way.  There  will  be 
a  number  of  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures coming  before  the  Senate  shortly 
on  which  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  and  I 
know  of  several  meritorious  matters 
that  remain  to  be  addressed  in  this 
body  that  will  be  offered  on  those  ve- 
hicles. Members  of  our  committee  had 
highly  important  and  meritorious  mat- 
ters and  have  deferred  in  offering 
them  at  this  time  and  we  again  urge 
the  Senate's  cooperation  and  support. 
I  join  with  the  chairman  in  the  re- 
quest that  we  keep  this  as  a  relatively 
clean  and  simplified  resolution  and 
pass  it  promptly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  368  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  pro- 
vided that  no  points  of  order  are 
waived  thereon  and  the  measure  as 
amended  be  considered  as  orginal  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2242 

(Purpose:  To  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
continuing  resolution) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
amendment  numbered  2242. 
13  line  8  strike     November  17, 
1  nsert  in  lieu  thereof  "November 


HAfFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 

amendment  incorporated 

urianimous-consent  agreement 

re  luest  of  the  leadership  that 

of    expiration    be    changed 

No\fcmber   17   to  November   10. 

of  this  is  not  to  push  the 

up   against   the   projected 
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request  of  the  leadership 
purpose  of  offering   the 
amendmeiit  at  this  time. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
aihendment    (No.    2242)    was 
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Mr.    President,    I 
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Mr.  President,  let 
:lear  in  the  record  the  intent 
concerning  the  adminis- 
1  proposal  to  distribute  refugee 
entn  nt  assistance  funds  under  a 
gra  U.  As  the  report  language  in 
Labir-HHS    appropriations    bill 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
administration  not   proceed 
administratively    proposed 
per  capita  grant,  or  simi- 
idation  of  the  refugee  reset- 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
ice  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
already  published  in  the 
1  legister  for  the   purpose  of 
copiment  a  block  grant  funding 
Theoretically,    ORR    could 
ith  the  publication  of  regula- 
durfng  the  interim  between  the 
resolution    and    the 
continuing  resolution.  While  I 
ieve  ORR  would  pursue  such 
,  I  do  want  to  make  manifest 
Congress  on  this  subject  so 
thete  can  be  no  misunderstand- 


grait 


has 


cf 


me  to  summarize  the  current 

the  administrations  proposal 

First,    the    House    had 

language  in  the  continuing  res- 

hich  would  have   forbidden 

froin  publishing  block  grant  reg- 

The  House  removed  this  lan- 

fnm  the  bill  to  permit  a  clean 

cQme  over  so  that  the  Senate 

ftly   process  the  continuing 

before  Saturdays  deadline. 

neither   the   Senate   nor  the 

reauthorized  the  Refugee 

authorizing  legislation  which 

he  manner  in  which  refugee 


tio  1 


h  is 


assistance  is  channeled  to  the  States. 
At  this  moment,  both  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  Congress  are  reviewing 
the  reauthorization  legislation.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  gone 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  block 
grant/per  capita  proposal.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  has  not  decided  the 
precise  direction  it  wishes  to  follow  in 
its  version  of  the  reauthorization  bill. 
At  a  minimum,  however,  one  can  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  patently  prema- 
ture for  ORR  to  proceed  with  the  pub- 
lication of  block  grant  regs  when  the 
reauthorization  bill  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  either  body  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  is  an  un- 
necessary amplification  of  congres- 
sional intent  on  this  subject.  Again,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  ORR  would  pub- 
lish the  regulations  before  the  issue  as 
to  whether  Congress  wants  block 
grant  funding  or  refugee  assistance 
has  been  decided.  However,  because 
many  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
which  have  the  largest  refugee  popula- 
tions have  come  out  in  opposition  to 
the  block  grant  proposal,  this  precau- 
tionary effort  seems  warranted.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS  and  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  Mr.  Weicker,  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  funding  for  the  impact 
aid  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  preliminary  payments  to 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct.  In  addition, 
the  committee  expects  the  Secretary 
to  make  preliminary  payments— which 
will  be  utilized  by  federally  impacted 
local  educational  agencies  during  the 
current  school  year— in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  Senator  also  un- 
derstands that  the  committee  does  not 
intend  the  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
disbursing  funds  for  both  components 
of  the  impact  aid  program— Public 
Law  81-874  and  Public  Law  81-815— to 
take  into  consideration  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  jobs  bill- 
Public  Law  98-8. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee  intends  to  provide 
no  more  than  the  authorized  level  of 
$20  million  for  impact  aid  construc- 
tion—Public Law  81-815.  Remaining 
program  funds  are  to  be  expended 
under  Public  Law  81-874. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  these  matters  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  continued  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  he  and  his  able  staff. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  resolution  before  the 
Senate  as  it  relates  to  items  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  pro- 
vides for  a  rate  of  spending  which  is 
the  lower  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
President's  request. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  items 
of  concern  to  the  committee,  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  which 
would  receive  significantly  lower  fund- 
ing levels  than  desired,  the  committee 
is  recommending  that  we  accept  the 
House  version  in  light  of  the  desire  of 
the  Senate  leadership  to  move  this 
matter  quickly,  and,  of  course,  the  du- 
ration of  the  continuing  resolution  is 
only  for  45  days.  A  preferable  action 
might  have  been  to  reference  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  that  the  committee 
reported  last  Tuesday,  but  to  do  so 
would  have  resulted  in  a  protracted 
and  probably  not  very  successful  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Therefore,  Senator  Inouye,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  and  I, 
will  resist  amendments  to  the  foreign 
operations  section,  as  will  the  commit- 
tee leadership,  but  I  do  wish  to  be 
straightforward  in  saying  that  if 
amendments  adding  other  items  suc- 
ceed on  the  floor,  we  would  be  forced 
to  add  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
we  reported.  Such  an  action  would  be 
necessary  because  of  the  possibility 
that  certain  add-ons  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  incentive  to 
either  pass  a  regular  bill  during  the 
45-day  period,  or  to  provide  a  second 
continuing  resolution  which  would 
provide  for  the  additional  needs  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and 
supported  by  the  Senate. 

Another  factor  in  our  recommenda- 
tion is  the  desire,  as  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations that  we  proceed  on  this 
matter  and  conference  on  all  of  the 
foreign  assistance  matters  either 
through  a  regular  bill  or  the  second 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Hatfield,  has  already  presented  an  ex- 
planation of  the  continuing  resolution, 
including  the  foreign  operations  sec- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a 
couple  of  points.  First  of  all,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  position  that  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  receive 
funding  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion should  avoid  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  specific  budget  line  items  or 
program  allocations  on  which  congres- 
sional committees  have  expressed 
strong  criticism.  Specifically,  with  ref- 
erence to  items  under  the  foreign  op- 
erations section,  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  regular  bill  which  contains 
funding  levels  for  some  activities  that 


are  lower  than  would  be  provided 
under  the  formula  of  this  continuing 
resolution.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  rate  of  funding  for  those  ac- 
tivities will  not  exceed  that  provided 
in  the  Senate  reported  bill.  As  the 
chairman  has  mentioned,  some  of  ac- 
counts affected  include  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Economic  Support  Fund. 
The  second  item  I  wish  to  highlight 
is  a  concern  over  the  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  It  is  clear  that 
new  charter  legislation  will  not  be 
completed  before  September  30,  1983, 
but  the  committee  has  included  lan- 
guage in  the  continuing  resolution, 
also  included  by  the  House,  which  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  "notwithstanding  *  *  *  any 
other  provision  of  law."  The  commit- 
tee intends  that  this  language  allow 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  continue 
its  borrowing  authority  and  operations 
during  the  period  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  last  item  I  want  to  mention,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  some  dispute  downtown  over 
the  committee's  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  the  funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  the  committee 
intends  that  IFAD  receive  $40  million 
under  this  continuing  resolution, 
which  is  the  lower  amount  as  provided 
in  Public  Law  97-377  and  Public  Law 
98-63. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  this  continuing  resolution. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  strong 
feelings  regarding  amendments  I 
would  like  to  have  adopted,  however,  I 
am  fully  cognizant  of  the  time  prob- 
lems we  are  facing.  I  have  therefore 
restrained  from  offering  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
general  government  bill  has  yet  to  be 
passed.  The  Senate  has  reported  a  bill, 
however,  the  other  body  has  failed  at 
this  time  to  take  positive  action.  As 
subcommittee  chairman,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  we  are  proposing  that  the 
agencies  in  this  bill  continue  oper- 
ations at  the  fiscal  year  1983  level. 
There  are  some  agencies  which  will 
face  problems.  The  Customs  Service  is 
a  prime  example. 

The  Customs  Service  has  been  given 
new  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the 
war  on  crime.  The  agency  will  have  to 
make  internal  adjustments  and  I, 
along  with -my  good  friend  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
are  committed  to  do  what  we  can  to 
see  Customs  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  fiscal  year 
1983  rate  in  the  1984  continuing  reso- 
lution for  General  Service  Administra- 
tion through  November  17  is  not  in- 
tended to  slow  down  or  stop  oper- 
ations that  are  integral  to  the  agency's 


basic  functions,  which  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  operation  of  buildings 
and  payments  for  leased  space  in  the 
Federal  buildings  fund.  In  other  words 
it  is  the  subcommittee's  observation 
that  they  should  continue  at  current 
funding  levels  and  should  include  re- 
programings  and  organizational  trans- 
fers approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  even  though  the  annua- 
lized cost  for  this  period  would  exceed 
last  year's  rate. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  my  support  of 
the  committee  position  and  pay  com- 
pliment to  the  chairman  for  his  effort 
to  expedite  action  on  this  measure. 

THE  CONTINUING  UNRESOLVED  DEFICITS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
spending  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
aptly  named.  It  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  neither  improves  our  deficit 
problem,  nor  makes  it  substantially 
worse.  It  just  continues  the  operation 
of  Government  for  several  more 
weeks. 

It  really  changes  nothing.  But  if  this 
spending  resolution  is  not  the  vehicle 
to  attack  the  deficit  problem,  the  time 
for  change  better  not  be  far  off.  We 
are  running  out  of  time. 

Two  weeks  from  now,  we  will  begin 
to  deal  with  the  reconciliation  steps 
designed  to  match  the  budget  prom- 
ises we  made  in  June.  By  then,  we  will 
have  just  10  weeks  left  in  the  year 
before  the  elections. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  getting  ourselves 
into  a  situation  where  real  action  on 
the  deficit  will  be  prevented  by  a  road- 
block of  excuses.  Some  will  say,  "You 
cannot  do  much  in  an  election  year." 
Some  will  say,  "We  are  in  an  economic 
recovery.  Let  us  not  tamper  with  it." 

Let  us  not  invent  reasons  for  inac- 
tion, Mr.  President.  Maybe  we  can 
slide  by  another  few  months  with  the 
numbers  saying  things  are  better.  But 
the  nimiber  that  really  counts— a  $200 
billion  deficit— has  not  changed.  It 
continues.  And  unless  we  do  some- 
thing this  year  to  reduce  it,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  continue  for  years  to 
come. 

If  that  happens,  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing that  will  not  be  continuing— eco- 
nomic recovery. 

My  reason  for  speaking  today  is  to 
neither  praise  nor  condemn  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  is  really  not 
much  more  than  a  mechanical  device. 
What  I  really  want  to  do  is  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  a  threat  we  cannot 
overlook  any  time  we  talk  about 
money. 

And  that  threat  is  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  John  Foster  Dulles 
used  to  measure  success  by  saying  it  is 
not  whether  you  have  a  tough  prob- 
lem, but  whether  it  is  the  same  tough 
problem  you  had  last  year. 

If  you  apply  the  Dulles  definition  of 
success  to  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
deficit  it  is  enough  to  make  him  quake 
in  the  hereafter. 


Not  only  do  we  have  the  same  deficit 
problem,  it  is  about  twice  as  bad  as 
last  year's,  and  three  times  worse  than 
the  year  before  that. 

Unless  we  do  something  about  the 
deficit  problem  this  year,  it  will  be 
even  worse  next  year,  and  worse  still 
in  the  years  that  follow. 

If  we  do  not  act  against  the  deficits 
now,  I  am  afraid  we  may  permanently 
alter  the  nature  of  the  economy,  and  I 
do  not  see  it  as  a  change  for  the 
better.  If  we  surrender  to  deficits,  we 
could  cross  into  the  brave  new  world 
of  runaway  debt,  and  we  in  Congress 
could  be  the  first  to  be  run  over. 

We  have  just  got  to  understand  that 
deficits  are  a  threat  to  economic  recov- 
ery. We  hear  that  a  lot:  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  people  just  start  tuning  out. 
It  becomes  part  of  the  political  back- 
ground noise.  We  hear  Senators  say 
that  deficits  matter,  and  people  begin 
to  think  that  it  is  just  one  Senator's 
opinion  against  another's. 

But  if  you  put  your  ear  to  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  Senate,  you  can  hear  a 
growing  number  of  people  saying  the 
same  thing.  I  think  we  need  to  listen 
to  what  those  voices  beyond  these 
walls  are  saying.  And  I  want  to  give 
the  Senate  that  chance. 

Here  is  a  roster  of  opinion  with  the 
same  basic  message:  Deficits  matter; 
deficits  are  a  threat  to  economic  recov- 
ery. 

European  Parliamentarians.  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  I  invited  24  members  of  the 
European  Parliamentarian  Union  to 
talk  about  the  world  economy.  Every 
one  of  them  told  me  that  high  interest 
rates  were  tied  directly  to  high  U.S. 
deficits. 

And  they  told  me  that  our  high 
rates  were  drawing  capital  out  of  their 
own  economies  and  into  ours,  making 
it  that  much  harder  for  them  to  rees- 
tablish economic  vitality  in  their  own 
countries.  Unlike  many  in  this  coun- 
try, they  were  not  mystified  at  all 
about  why  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  in  an  economic  recovery,  in  spite  of 
a  $200  billion  deficit.  They  understand 
we  have  been  able  to  finance  Federal 
borrowing  demands  with  their  money. 
And  we  better  understand  what  Euro- 
pean nations  already  know:  It  cannot 
last  forever. 

If  our  high  interest  rates  continue  to 
take  capital  out  of  foreign  economics, 
we  will  do  fine  for  a  while.  But.  if 
other  nations  cannot  buy  our  goods,  if 
our  export  market  dries  up.  that  in 
itself  will  threaten  our  economy. 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  I  spoke  with  these  bankers 
on  September  20  about  deficits.  They 
shared  with  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  they 
have  circulated  describing  their  con- 
cerns about  deficits.  Let  me  read  you 
an  excerpt: 

The  budget  deficits  create  a  crisis.  There 
will  be  no  political  winners  if  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  fail  to  accommo- 
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domestic  concern  facing 

cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

on  both  counts,  and  that 

the  case  to  do  something 

right  now. 

on  August  12,  1983,  they 

(  ditorial.  which   ranged  over 

deficit  problem.  Let  me  read 


m  obilize 


ser  ous 


exc  erpts: 
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on's    politicians    are    gambling 

<  conomic  future  ...  If  nothing  is 

deficits,    high    interest    rates 

the  housing  industry,  encourage 

steal   American  jobs  and   drag 

recovery  .  .  .  The  survival  of  this 

expends  on  Congress  and  the  Presi- 

r.  they  have  neglected  their  re- 

to    negotiate    a    budget    that 

deficits  and  curlK  interest  rates. 

a   pretty   sweeping   indict- 

President.  But,  unless  we 

deficits  now,  we  could  prove  them 


pro  iress 
1  do  V 


rig  It. 
abcut 


(Jovernors.  When  the  National 

Association    gathered    in 

is  July,  deficits  were  on  their 

(feovernor  Matheson  of  Utah 

jovernors: 

not  willing  to  face  up  to  some  tax 
jretty  soon,  we  might  as  well  kiss 
ery  goodbye.  Governor  John 
Kansas  said.  If  they  don't  make 
on  these  deficits,  our  work 
n  the  tubes. 

these     respected     Governors 

And  they  are  deeply  wor- 

Federal  deficits,   and  the 

hey  can  do  to  our  economy. 

ifecCracken.  Mr.  McCracken  is 

of  business  administration 

1 1niversity  of  Michigan  and  a 

:hairman   of   the   Council   of 

c    Advisers    under    President 

Writing    in    the    Wall    Street 

McCracken  pointed  out  how 

deficits  put  upward  pres- 

nterest  rates.  Then  he  said: 

we  face  is  fundamentally  one 

ing    our    capability    to    discipline 

Quite  simply,  the  budget's 

track   and   outlay   track   must   be 

together,  and  both  tracks  must 

movement. 


Fedi  iral 


pn  blem  ' 


pr(  cesses. 


cli  iser  I 


And  Mr.  McCracken  warned  that 
next  year  is  an  election  year,  meaning 
that  we  better  act  now.  He,  like  all  the 
others  I  have  quoted  so  far.  is  exactly 
right. 

Martin  Feldstein.  While  Paul 
McCracken  used  to  be  the  chairman 
for  the  President's  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers,  the  current  chairman, 
Martin  Feldstein,  also  sees  the  deficits 
as  a  major  problem.  Listen  to  what  he 
said  this  July  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee: 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  high 
level  of  real  interest  rates  is  the  widespread 
expectation  of  large  budget  deficiU  for  the 
remainder  of  the  decade. 

And  Mr.  Feldstein  is  as  right  as  Mr. 
McCracken. 

Paul  Volcker.  Mr.  Volcker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  has  told 
us  so  many  times  that  deficits  are  a 
threat;  some  people  have  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  him.  But  I  ask  you  to  hear 
him  out  one  more  time.  He  told  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  July:  'Rising  pri- 
vate credit  demands  .  .  .  are  beginning 
to  clash  with  the  continuing  heavy  fi- 
nancing needs  of  the  Government." 

That  is  a  fairly  plain  statement.  But 
it  describes  the  key  issue  in  whatever 
hope  we  have  to  sustain  economic  re- 
covery. Mr.  Volcker  tells  us  that  defi- 
cits will  crowd  out  private  borrowing. 
He  has  said  that  before.  And  he  has 
been  right. 

Allan  Greenspan.  Mr.  Greenspan,  a 
widely  respected  economist,  told  a  na- 
tional television  audience  this  summer 
that  unless  Federal  deficits  are  cut, 
the  Nation  "will  not  have  the  type  of 
very  consistent  long-term  growth"  we 
would  normally  respect  in  a  continu- 
ing recovery. 

I  chose  to  quote  Mr.  Greenspan.  But 
you  can  have  your  pick  of  other  econo- 
mists who  will  tell  you  the  same  thing: 
deficits  are  a  threat  to  economic  recov- 
ery. And  each  of  those  economists,  in 
my  judgement,  is  right. 

Malcolm  Baldrige.  Mr.  Baldrige,  of 
course,  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
As  chief  of  that  department,  he  fol- 
lows economic  indicators  and  statistics 
with  some  care.  He,  too,  has  paid  close 
attention  to  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
here  is  the  verdict  he  rendered  in  July: 

If  the  deficit  is  not  reduced.  Federal  fi- 
nancing demands  will  begin  to  crowd  the  in- 
terest-sensitive sectors  out  of  the  credit 
markets,  jeopardizing  the  prospects  for  fur- 
ther recovery  of  residential  construction. 

What  more  do  you  need  to  say  about 
that  view.  Mr.  President,  other  than 
that  Secretary  Baldrige  is  right? 

Congressional  Budget  Office.  So  far. 
I've  cited  the  opinions  of  both  newspa- 
pers and  experts  sizing  up  the  deficit 
threat.  Let  me  give  you  the  analysis, 
now,  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  That  Office  has  won  respect  in 
all  party  circles  for  their  objectivity 
and  expertise.  Listen  to  their  view  of 
the  Federal  deficit  problem: 


Even  if  the  economic  recovery  is  stronger 
than  projected,  the  budget  deficits  will 
remain  very  large  without  further  deficit-re- 
ducing measures.  The  budget  resolution  en- 
acted in  June  begins  the  process  of  reducing 
the  deficits.  But  the  resolution  was  merely 
the  first  step.  Decisive  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  these  or  other  deficit-reducing 
measures  are  actualy  put  into  effect. 

CBO  is  right.  We  took  the  first  step 
in  June  when  Congress  agreed  to  the 
budget.  The  second  step  is  2  weeks 
away,  when  we  find  out  what  commit- 
tees will  do  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  budget.  The  last  step  will  be  ours: 
To  make  sure  that  we  stick  with  the 
promises  we  made  this  summer  to  cut 
the  deficit. 

Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  is  a  group  of  leading 
business  people  and  educators  vitally 
concerned  with  the  path  of  their 
American  economic  recovery.  This 
June  they  offered  their  assessment  of 
Federal  deficits,  and  here  is  a  sample 
of  what  they  had  to  say: 

Unless  promptly  steps  are  taken  to  bring 
about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  enormous 
and  successfully  growing  outyear  budget 
deficits  that  are  now  projected  in  the  ab- 
sence of  corrective  actions,  the  prospects  for 
a  sound  and  sustainable  recovery  will  be  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  put  it  any  more  clearly  than  that. 
Aubrey  G.  Lanston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Maybe  it  can  not  be  put  more  clearly. 
But  David  Jones,  a  leading  Wall  Street 
economist  has  put  it  more  bluntly.  In 
their  July  25  bulletin,  Jones  noted  the 
large  Federal  deficit,  and  said  it  could 
lead  to  "credit  strains  and  rising  inter- 
est rates,  which,  in  turn,  could  produce 
a  premature  economic  collapse." 

What  more  do  you  have  to  say,  Mr. 
President?  Economic  collapse.  The 
deficits  are  that  large  a  problem,  large 
enough,  in  fact,  to  move  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  call  this  summer  for  can- 
cellation of  tax  indexing  as  a  means  of 
lowering  the  deficit. 

You  would  think  that  after  all  the 
warnings,  the  message  would  have 
gotten  through  to  Washington.  But  I 
am  afraid  the  evidence  suggests  the 
message  has  been  lost  in  transit.  In 
August  a  "senior  White  House  aide" 
was  quoted  in  the  papers  saying: 

We  do  not  want  to  hear  another  word 
about  tax  increases  until  November  15,  1984. 
Nobody  here  gives  a  damn  about  the  deficit. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  tax  policy 
expert  at  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  said  the  contingency  tax  in- 
crease the  President  requested  for 
1986  is  all  but  dead.  What  makes  that 
statement  all  but  unbelievable  was 
that  the  midsession  review  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
still  forecasts  $200  billion  deficits 
through  1988— and  they  included  in 
their  analysis  extra  revenues  from  the 
contingent  tax  increase,  the  same  one 


the  Department  of  the  Treasury  says 
is  "all  but  dead." 

That  sounds  to  me  like  serious  trou- 
ble. And  just  as  troublesome  was  the 
Treasury  Department  study  this  year 
arguing  that  deficits  have  no  measura- 
ble effect  on  interest  rates. 

That  Treasury  study,  Mr.  President, 
was  garbage,  a  political  wax  job  calcu- 
lated to  defend  failure  in  advance. 
Deficits  count  very  much. 
The  minority  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  produced  a 
study  called.  "Deficits  and  Interest 
Rates."  and.  in  contrast  to  the  Treas- 
ury study,  it  shows  forcefully  just  how 
much  deficits  count. 

For  one  thing,  our  study  showed 
that  the  Federal  deficit  is  currently 
eating  up  97  percent  of  all  net  savings 
in  the  United  States.  If  that  is  not 
"crowding  out,"  I  cannot  imagine  what 
else  is.  Big  deficits  deny  private  bor- 
rowers access  to  credit,  and  overprice 
what  remains  by  driving  up  interest 
rates. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
pointed  out  something  else  of  great 
importance.  In  the  1960's  when  the 
Federal  deficit  accounted  for  0.8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  in- 
terest rates  stood  at  about  4  percent. 
Between  1980  and  1982,  when  the  defi- 
cit rose  to  2.5  percent  of  GNP,  interest 
rates  shot  up  to  12.1  percent. 

If  Congress  does  not  enforce  the 
budget,  the  deficit  could  surge  to  6.3 
percent  of  GNP.  and  heaven  only 
knows  where  that  will  take  interest 
rates. 

There  is  no  single  domestic  problem 
more  demanding  of  prompt  action 
than  enforcing  the  budget  to  stop  the 
rise  of  Federal  deficits.  But  some 
people  still  argue  that  adding  any  kind 
of  taxes  will  be  a  drag  on  the  recovery. 
In  fact,  they  were  saying  the  same 
thing  a  year  ago.  What  has  happened 
since  then? 

A  year  ago.  with  deficits  climbing, 
we  approved  the  President's  $98  bil- 
lion tax  increase.  By  autumn,  interest 
rates  began  to  fall.  By  Christmas,  re- 
covery was  underway.  And  the  reason 
that  happened  is  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  saw  the  Congress  was  serious 
about  cutting  deficits,  and  they  moved 
to  lower  the  cost  of  borrowed  money. 

A  year  ago,  economists  were  divided 
over  which  was  the  greatest  threat  to 
economic  recovery,  higher  taxes  or 
higher  interest  rates.  They  are  not  di- 
vided anymore.  The  full  25-percent  tax 
cut  is  in  place,  the  deficits  are  out  of 
sight,  and  today  the  economists  are  all 
singing  out  of  the  same  hymn  book: 
Cut  the  deficits. 

Just  2  weeks  from  the  report  on  rec- 
onciliation, here  is  where  we  stand.  In- 
terest rates  are  up  and  climbing.  Hous- 
ing sales  are  down.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  we  had  a  year  ago,  and  then 
we  called  it  "recession."  Today,  we  can 
call  it  real  trouble. 


But  it  is  trouble  we  can  avoid,  by 
sticking  with  a  budget  that  called  for 
$73  billion  in  reclaimed  revenues 
spread  out  over  3  years.  It  is  the  same 
budget  that  called  for  $16  billion  in 
spending  restraint. 

I  know  all  those  arguments  from  the 
White  House  about  "no  more  revenues 
without  more  spending  cuts."  Well,  I 
can  tell  you  this.  Without  more  reve- 
nues, we  will  lose  even  the  spending 
restraint  we  have  already  agreed  to. 
That  is  a  recipe  for  impasse. 

We  can  head  off  that  prospect  by 
going  ahead  with  a  reconciliation  that 
sticks  with  the  budget.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  anybody  to  try  and  play  poli- 
tics with  budget  steps  that  require 
more  revenues.  If  we  do  that,  we  will 
be  underestimating  the  electorates' 
ability  to  sort  out  good  sense  from 
nonsense. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  much 
longer.  But,  in  closing,  I  want  to  recall 
a  visit  I  made  to  France  earlier  this 
year.  France,  as  you  know,  has  a  So- 
cialist government.  But  with  a  deficit 
projected  to  reach  3  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product,  France  has 
bitten  the  bullet,  imposed  austerity 
measures,  and  raised  taxes. 

Unless  we  in  Congress  act  on  our 
deficits,  we  will  see  over  6  percent  of 
our  own  GNP  eaten  away  by  red  ink 
by  the  end  of  1986. 

We  must  act  now.  We  must  approve 
a  continuing  resolution  that  does  no 
further  harm.  And  we  must  approve  a 
reconciliation  package  which  matches 
the  budget  goals  we  set  in  June. 

If  we  will  not  act  in  1983,  and  poli- 
tics keeps  us  from  acting  in  1984,  then 
I  am  afraid  1985  could  be  one  of  the 
most  austere  years  in  our  economic 
history.  We  have  still  got  a  choice. 
And  I  hope  we  choose  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit right  now. 

VETERANS'  EMERGENCY  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  (Mr.  Garn)  a  question  re- 
garding funding  for  the  recently  en- 
acted Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  of  1983,  Public  Law  98-77. 

This  measure,  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  August  15,  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  of  $150  million  to  establish 
an  emergency  program  of  job  training 
assistance  for  unemployed  Korean 
conflict  and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  As 
my  colleague  from  Utah  will  recall,  on 
June  21,  the  Senate  approved— as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  offered  in 
committee  by  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini)— full  funding  for 
the  new  program  in  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  However,  in  con- 
ference on  that  measure  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the   Office  of  Management 


and  Budget,  that  funding  was  deleted 
and  it  was  not  included  in  the  measure 
as  signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  98-45. 
At  that  time,  the  conferees  on  that 
measure  noted  that  they  took  action 
to  delete  those  funds  "without  preju- 
dice" and  that  they  wanted  to  "wait 
until  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion before  funding  is  considered. " 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  is  correct.  Indeed,  on 
June  29.  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1984  HUD  ap- 
propriations   bill,    we    discussed    the 
funding  for  this  new  program.  At  that 
time,  we  all  indicated  our  expectation 
that  the  enactment  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  new  initiative  would  be  ac- 
complished in  the  context  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  However,  in  view  of 
the  effort  to  pass  a  resolution  provid- 
ing only  continuation  funding  and  to 
keep  all  amendments  off  this  bill,  I  did 
not  proceed,  as  I  had  intended,  to  add 
the  $150  million  in  committee  yester- 
day. I  hope  that  the  Senator  can  un- 
derstand why  the  inclusion  of  funding 
for  the  new  veterans'  job  training  pro- 
gram will  not  be  possible  at  this  point. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
understand,  unfortunately,  in  light  of 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  pending 
measure,  which  is  needed  to  keep  vital 
Government  operations  going,  a  line 
must   be   drawn.   Nevertheless.   I   am 
deeply  disappointed  that  it  has  been 
drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
making    available    now    the    funding 
needed  to  initiate  the  new  program- 
especially  since  that  program  itself  is 
of  an  emergency  nature.  However,  I 
am  well  aware  of  how  "Christmas-tree- 
ing" can  get  out  of  hand  and  under- 
stand the  leadership's  desire  to  pre- 
clude any  and  all  amendments  in  order 
to  avoid  that  possibility. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate those  concerns  and  know  how 
eager  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  to  secure  this  funding.  I 
fully  share  his  desires  to  get  this  pro- 
gram underway. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  prepared  to 
give  him  my  assurance  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  funding  of  the  program  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  measure 
we  anticipate  receiving  from  the 
House  next  week.  As  the  Senator  may 
know,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  included  the  full  $150  mil- 
lion in  that  measure  as  reported— H.R. 
3959 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Senator's  assurance.  However,  in 
the  event  that  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  is  not  approved 
by  the  Congress  or  has  been  vetoed  by 
the  President  at  the  time  that  the 
next  continuing  resolution  is  taken  up 
in  early  November.  I  believe  that 
action  certainly  must  be  taken  at  that 
time  to  provide  funding  for  the  Emer- 
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Vieterans'    Job    Training    Act 

:he  second  continuing  resolu- 

any  delay  beyond  that 

woild  just  not  be  tolerable. 

GARN.  I  fully  concur  with  the 

md  pledge  my  full  support 

.  i.pproach. 

hI^TFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
listening  with  great  interest 
4iscussion  between  the  Sena- 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  Cali- 
j.  Cranston)  and  would  like 
I  hat  I  concur  with  the  views 
expressed  on  the  issue  of 
for  the  veterans'  emergency 
ng  program.  I  would  also  like 
1  [ly   assurance   that,   like   the 
of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
on       HUD-Independent 
I  will  fully  support  the  inclu- 
f^nding  for  the  program  in  the 
1984  supplemental  measure 
legislation  is  not  enacted  by 
we  take  up  the  next  continu- 
ion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  in 

. continuing  resolution. 

CRANSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 
to  thank  the  distinguished 
ions    Committee   chairman 
chairman  for  those 
They  are  most  welcome, 
related  issue.  Mr.  President,  I 
at  this  time  to  note  that 
Committee  on  Appropria- 
i  pproving  funding  for  the  new 
in  H.R.  3959,  the  supplemen- 
bill.  has  incorporat- 
that  apparently  is  intend- 
ov^rride  the  targeting  provisions 
r  leasure  as  enacted  into  law. 
copimittees  proposal  would  re- 
million  of   the   fiscal   year 
fuiids  to  be  unavailable  for  obli- 
July  1,  1984.  and  thereaf- 
3e  obligated  on  the  basis  of 
veterans    unemployed    for    the 
f  eriod  of  time. " 
colleagues  know,  the  Emer- 
V^terans"  Job  Training  Act  pro- 
,t  the  veterans  eligible  for  par- 
in    the    new    program    are 
lo  are  unemployed  and  who 
unemployed  for  15  out  of  20 
\|eeks  preceding  their  applica- 
the    program.    We    adopted 
eligibility   criteria   in   order   to 
the  needs  of  the  long-term 
plcjyed  veterans.  Unemployment 
of  20  weeks  has  traditional- 
widely  accepted  as  a  measure 
1  erm  unemployment. 
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keeping  veterans  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  15  weeks  from  fill- 
ing these  jobs. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  language 
itself  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House  as  it  represents  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  measure. 

Thus,  I  would  like  to  alert  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  all  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  this 
issue.  We  on  the  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate 
took  great  pains  to  fashion  a  measure 
that  could  be  easily  administered  so 
that  the  program  would  be  both  at- 
tractive to  the  employers  and  available 
to  help  unemployed  veterans— without 
any  avoidable  complications  or  disrup- 
tions. To  the  extent  possible  in  the 
context  of  authorizing  legislation— as 
opposed  to  a  measure  establishing  a 
conventional  entitlement— I  believe  we 
succeeded  and  am  committed  to  keep 
the  administrative  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram clean  and  simple.  Thus,  in  the 
event  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  targeting  language,  or  any 
similar  targeting  language,  is  present- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  any  appropriations 
measure,  I  am  prepared  to  oppose  it 
strenuously.  I  hope  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  will  consider  this  issue  will  look  at 
it  carefully  before  suggesting  or  ap- 
proving any  such  limiting  language. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's concerns  and  will  certainly  take 
them  into  consideration. 

FARMWORKER  HOUSING  FOR  THE  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  House  Joint  Resolution 
368  contains  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  the  Department  of  Labor 
farmworker  housing  program  and  that 
the  Department  should  continue  all 
the  elements  of  the  program  through 
the  term  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 368,  the  resolution  on  continuing 
appropriations  as  amended  on  the 
floor  by  the  committee. 

House  Joint  Resolution  368  provides 
appropriations  through  November  10 
for  activities  ordinarily  funded  in  nine 
appropriations  bills.  These  are: 

Agriculture;  Commerce-State-Jus- 
tice; Defense;  District  of  Columbia: 
foreign  operations;  Interior;  Labor- 
HHS-Education;  military  construction; 
and  Treasury-Postal  Service  general 
government. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  for  offering  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  is  below  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  302(b)  allocation  by 
$8.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.1  billion  in  outlays. 


I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Hat- 
field, for  his  steady  determination 
this  year  to  get  regular  appropriations 
bills  enacted.  I  note  that  we  now  have 
conference  agreements  on  two  of  the 
nine  measures  covered  by  this  continu- 
ing resolution  (military  construction 
and  District  of  Columbia).  A  third  bill 
(Interior)  is  scheduled  to  be  confer- 
enced  today.  Of  the  remaining  six  bills 
under  this  continuing  resolution,  all 
but  one  has  been  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
will  hopefully  see  many  of  these  bills 
enacted  before  the  expiration  of  this 
continuing  resolution.  If  we  continue 
to  make  the  progress  we  have,  few,  if 
any,  of  these  bills  will  need  to  be 
funded  in  a  second  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  think  this  shows  an  outstanding 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  members  and 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee. 

My  fellow  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee members  have  shown  discipline 
and  restraint  on  the  measure  before 
us. 

Many  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  spoke  during  markup 
of  amendments  which  they  had  con- 
sidered offering  to  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

But,  recognizing  that  this  is  a  tem- 
porary measure  lasting  only  to  Novem- 
ber 10,  and  recognizing  that  the  House 
as  a  whole  would  resist  adding  any  ex- 
traneous amendments,  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
likewise. 

I  urge  all  other  Senators  to  exercise 
the  same  self-discipline  exhibited  by 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported. 

If  the  Senate  is  successful  in  this 
effort,  I  believe  we  can  anticipate  a 
speedy  conference  and  a  Presidential 
signature.  Government  services  and 
operations  will  not  be  unduly  disrupt- 
ed. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  pleasure  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  supporting  a  continuing 
resolution  which  fits  within  the 
budget  totals  approved  earlier  this 
year  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  together  with 
possible  later  requirements,  outlays 
from  prior  appropriations,  and  adjust- 
ments to  maintain  mandatory  pro- 
grams at  the  budget  resolution  level, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  provisions  in  the  continuing 
resolution  that  will  have  a  significant, 
deleterious  effect  on  the  Govern- 
ment's public  buildings  program.  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
the  serious  nature  of  what  we  are 
doing.  And  I  want  to  describe  what 
action  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  is  taking  to  prevent 
this  problem  from  recurring. 

The  continuing  resolution  contains 
provisions  placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
standard  level  user  charge— or  SLUC, 
as  it  is  unfortunately  called— that  Fed- 
eral agencies  pay  to  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  office 
space  they  occupy.  The  SLUC  charges 
were  established  by  Congress  in  1972 
on  the  theory  that  agencies  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  work- 
space they  use.  The  SLUC  payments 
are  paid  into  a  special  account  called 
the  Federal  building  fund,  and  it  is  out 
of  that   fund— and  not   general  reve- 


nues—that the  entire  GSA  public 
buildings  program  is  funded. 

The  SLUC  charges  are,  by  law,  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  commercial 
rental  rates,  and  it  is  on  that  basis 
that  the  GSA  has  figured  the  rental 
rates  it  establishes.  Now  the  agencies, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  do  not  like  their 
rent  increased.  Unlike  most  Ameri- 
cans, however,  the  agencies  have  re- 
course to  a  form  of  rent  control.  They 
can  have  OMB  or  their  appropriations 
subcommittees  prohibit  the  GSA  from 
collecting  increases  in  SLUC  charges 
that  are  dictated  by  the  law's  require- 
ment that  GSA  charge  commercially 
equivalent  rates. 

For  4  years  out  of  the  10  that  the 
fund  has  operated,  the  agencies  have 
done  just  that.  In  1975  and  1976,  the 
first  years  of  the  fund's  operation,  a 
combination  of  OMB  and  appropria- 
tions cuts  in  the  SLUC  rate  resulted  in 
a  decrease  of  $738.5  million  in  fund 
revenues.  Appropriations  action  for 
fiscal  year  1983  similarly  cost  the  fund 
$337   million   in   anticipated   revenue. 


The  ceiling  on  SLUC  in  this  current 
continuing  resolution,  if  carried 
through  the  entire  1984  fiscal  year, 
will  cost  the  fund  $280  million. 

Let  me  put  that  in  perspective.  The 
President's  budget  originally  estimat- 
ed new  authority  for  obligations  from 
the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1984  at  $2.1 
billion.  So  this  cut  in  revenues  is  a  re- 
duction of  over  10  percent  in  the 
public  buildings  program.  Moreover, 
the  OMB  proposed,  and  this  bill  im- 
plements, an  intriguing  sleight-of-fisc, 
further  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  by  $125  million,  the  amount 
GSA  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1983 
under  the  emergency  jobs  bill  we 
passed  last  March. 

So  the  public  buildings  program  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  $405  million  below 
what  it  was  originally  estimated  to 
need.  Would  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  who  has  shared  the  burden  of 
overseeing  this  program,  care  to  ex- 
plain the  practical  effect  of  this  reduc- 
tion? 
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^d..  Naval  Intelligence 

$9,760,000 

.  Pa..  Post  Office 8.975.000 
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major  maintenance  work  on  Federal 
buildings— it  will  be  reduced  $96  mil- 
lion—we are  simply  increasing  the  cost 
we  will  eventually  have  to  pay  to  keep 
these  buildings  in  working  order.  It  is 
the  same  sort  of  neglect,  of  deferred 
maintenance  in  the  interest  of  short- 
term  and  short-sighted  budget-trim- 
ming, that  is  coming  back  to  haunt  us 
in  the  Nation's  crumbling  infrastruc- 
ture of  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  and 
water  systems. 

Further,  by  failing  to  provide 
enough  fund  revenues  to  purchase  or 
construct  new  Federal  buildings  and 
courthouses,  we  condemn  ourselves  to 
ever  more  Federal  leasing.  And  any 
number  of  studies,  the  most  recent 
published  by  CBO  this  past  June, 
demonstrate  that  that  is  uneconomical 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  recognize  that  we  are  not 
going  to  restore  the  SLUC  rates  to 
their  proper,  commercially  equivalent 
levels.  Nor  are  we  going  to  appropriate 
general  revenues  into  the  fund  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
reduced  agency  rents  and  the  needs  of 
our  public  buildings  program. 

Recognizing  this  recurring  problem 
with  the  SLUC  charges,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
yesterday  ordered  reported  legislation 
which,  among  other  things,  will  abol- 
ish the  Federal  buildings  fund  and 
return  us  to  a  more  orderly  procedure 
of  making  direct  appropriations  for 
the  public  buildings  program.  The  ra- 
tionale for  that  decision  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  when  the  commit- 
tee report  on  that  bill,  S.  452,  is  filed.  I 
hope  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
prevent  this  reduction  in  resources  for 
building  maintenance  from  recurring 
in  future  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  Department  is  proceeding  with  its 
plan  to  terminate  nearly  two-thirds,  or 
approximately  100  staff,  of  the  Office 
of  Community  Services  (OCS)  work- 
force by  tomorrow  through  reduction 
in  force.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  provision 
for  maintaining  at  least  the  Headquar- 
ters OCS  staff  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  bill  markup.  Is  it  your 
intent,  in  considering  this  continuing 
resolution,  to  extend  the  current  man- 
date in  the  continuing  resolution  that 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  maintain  OCS 
staffing  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels  until 
we  can  act  on  the  appropriations  bill? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made  provision  in  its 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriations 
bill  to  maintain  the  existing  70  perma- 
nent OCS  Headquarters  staff.  In  the 
interim,  this  continuing  resolution  ref- 
erences the  Senate  bill  which  main- 
tains the  existing  70  permanent  OCS 
Headquarters  staff.  We  intend  to 
maintain  that  provision  in  conference. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  28  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Commitee  met  to  mark  up  the 
fiscal  year  1984  continuing  resolution. 
Given  the  lateness  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  need  to  complete  this  legisla- 
tion expeditiously,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  rightly 
stressed  the  need  to  move  this  bill 
without  amendments. 

Although  almost  every  member  of 
the  committee  had  amendments  ready 
to  offer  to  the  bill,  there  was  a  general 
consenus  that  a  clean  bill  would  stand 
the  only  chance  of  passage  before  the 
advent  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  So  no 
amendments  were  offered. 

That  is  to  say,  no  amendments  but 
one.  There  was  an  amendment  to  the 
language  as  proposed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  substituted  new 
language  for  the  House  language  deal- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  House  language  established  strict 
provisions  for  spending  at  current 
rates  or  budget  estimate  rates,  which- 
ever is  lower.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  this  totaled 
to  an  overall  expenditure  rate  of 
$228.1  billion. 

The  Senate  substitute  language 
mandates  a  spending  rate  at  the  $253 
billion  level. 

Therefore,  while  every  other  amend- 
ment was  held  off  the  bill,  there  was 
one  exception  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  this  exception 
was  an  add-on  over  the  House  bill  of 
the  not-insigificant  sum  of  $24.9  bil- 
lion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  rather  doubt 
that  all  the  amendments  which  were 
held  off  this  bill  would  even  count  for 
10  percent  of  the  add-on  to  the  DOD 
section.  There  were  many  amend- 
ments dealing  with  domestic  programs 
that  merited  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  of  these  were  kept  off  the 
bill  in  order  to  insure  its  passage  in  a 
timely  manner.  And  at  the  same  time, 
we  added  one  amendment  with  a  jump 
in  annual  funding  rate  of  $24.9  billion. 
When  it  comes  to  appropriations, 
there  appears  to  be  a  double  standard. 
Anything  for  defense,  anytime,  any- 
where. Everybody  else,  stand  in  line. 

We  have  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
Maybe  $180  billion  under  optimistic 
conditions.  But  budgets  in  the  $150  to 
$180  billion  range,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to 
treat  defense  and  nondefense  spending 
on  this  double  standard.  We  must 
make  sacrifices  in  both  arenas.  Both 
must  be  cut  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  some  in 
our  country  who  favor  cutting  defense 
and  increasing  domestic  spending.  And 
we  have  some  who  favor  greatly  in- 


creasing defense  spending  and  drasti- 
cally cutting  domestic  spending.  But 
we  have  very  few  who  argue  that  we 
must  cut  all  programs— the  ones  we 
favor  and  the  ones  we  disagree  with; 
the  ones  that  respond  to  constitutent 
appeals  and  the  ones  that  affect  some 
other  constituency. 

Until  we  have  consistency  in  our  ap- 
proach to  Federal  spending,  until  we 
have  the  discipline  to  make  reductions 
across-the-board  regardless  of  our 
philosophical  commitments,  then 
spending  will  remain  out  of  control. 

The  $24.9  billion  committee  amend- 
ment just  proves  that  case. 

There  is  another  specific  reason  for 
supporting  the  House  language  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  House 
language  stipulates,  in  precise  terms, 
that  the  Congress  should  not  be  put  in 
a  position  of  funding  programs  that 
have  not  undergone  congressional 
review.  There  is  a  compelling  need  for 
this  language.  In  prior  years,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  liberally  interpreted  con- 
tinuing resolution  language  as  being 
binding  only  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  funded  in  each  appropria- 
tions category.  The  intent  of  Congress 
has  been  to  restrict  new  program  initi- 
ation or  any  other  modification 
beyond  the  scope  of  previously  ap- 
proved levels. 

Given  the  track  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Congress  has 
no  choice  but  to  specifically  detail 
what  is  allowed  and  what  is  prohibited 
under  continuing  resolution  funding. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  House  lan- 
guage but  it  is  absent  from  the  Senate 
bill. 

PROPOSED  HATCH-HATFIELD  COLLOQUY  ON 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  what  the  timetable  is  for 
the  regular  Labor-HHS  appropriations 
measure.  Do  you  expect  it  to  come 
before  the  Senate  in  the  next  week  or 
so? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  would  consider  the  bill 
before  the  mid-October  recess. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  terms  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
continuing  resolutions,  as  they  now 
stand,  does  the  Senator  plan  to  resolve 
each  of  the  literally  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent figures  separately,  or  does  he 
plan  to  adopt  a  general  principle  for 
the  conference,  such  as  taking  the 
lower  figure  of  the  two  bills,  or  taking 
the  current  rate  of  funding? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  plan  to  supply 
a  general  principle. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee chairman  knows,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment prepared  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution co-sponsored  by  Senators 
QuAYLE,  Hawkins,  and  Kennedy,  to 
increase  funds  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  at 
least  current  levels.  There  are  differ- 


ences in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  for 
these  programs.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  his  assurance  that  he  will  apply 
the  principle  of  current  level  funding 
for  this  bill  when  the  two  resolutions 
are  conferenced? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  a  position 
we  will  go  into  conference  with,  and 
speaking  for  myself,  one  with  which  I 
am  in  sympathy,  but  of  course  the 
Senate  conferees  always  try  to  uphold 
the  Senate-passed  position  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  able. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  need  for  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  not  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  367.  I  support 
that  decision.  However,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  amendment 
that  would  have  been  offered,  if 
amendments  had  been  permitted. 

I  was  prepared  to  support  Senator 
Hatch's  amendment  to  maintain  the 
current  funding  rate  for  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  for  the  45-day 
period  of  the  continuing  resolution  or 
until  enactment  of  the  regular  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation appropriation.  Under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  reported,  the 
level  for  the  basic  job  training  pro- 
gram under  (JTPA)  would  be  $1,886 
billion,  compared  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level  of  $2,181  billion  for  the  com- 
parable CETA  (Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act)  program. 
The  level  for  Job  Corps  would  be  re- 
duced from  $618  million  to  $553  mil- 
lion. The  training  programs  for  mi- 
grants and  Indians  would  also  be  re- 
duced. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  to  cut  job 
training  funds:  the  problems  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  have  not  less- 
ened. The  business  community  is  just 
getting  involved  in  redesigning  train- 
ing programs.  We  give  them  the  wrong 
signal  by  cutting  the  program  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  impact  on  it. 
Small  businesses  and  large  corpora- 
tions have  committeed  themselves, 
both  financially  and  personally,  to  the 
success  of  JTPA.  Cutting  the  funding 
for  JTPA  is  not  a  sign  of  support  and 
confidence  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Job  Corps  is  our  most  effective 
youth  training  program.  It  is  just  inef- 
ficient to  reduce  its  level  now  when  we 
know  that  this  popular  program 
enjoys  such  strong  bipartisan  support 
that  it  will  be  expanded  again  soon. 

Training  under  the  new  program  will 
be  better  training,  training  that  will 
lead  to  real  jobs.  But  better  training  is 
not  cheaper  training;  the  unit  cost 
under  JTPA  is  not  lower. than  it  was 
under  CETA.  The  combined  impact  of 
cutting  funds  and  increased  training 
costs  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  trainees  that  can  par- 
ticipate. 


I  am  pleased  that  in  conference  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  willing  to  support  the  general  princi- 
ple that  the  current  rate  will  be  used 
in  cases  where  there  are  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  figures. 
This  will  give  us  time  to  consider  more 
carefully  the  full  impact  of  funding  re- 
ductions on  these  programs. 

JTPA  enjoyed  strong,  bipartisan 
support  during  its  development  and 
enactment.  It  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously.  We  do  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize the  success  of  JTPA.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  send  the  private  sector 
clear,  unambiguous  signs  of  support 
and  confidence  as  they  accept  our 
challenge  to  make  training  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  a  success. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  expires  on  September  30.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Senator  Heinz  to 
amend  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
extension  to  include  a  30-day  exten- 
sion of  the  Bank's  authority  and  I  un- 
derstand this  extension  is  agreeable  to 
the  House.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending the  Bank's  authority  in  the 
continuing  resolution.  Such  action 
would,  of  course,  more  properly  be  a 
matter  for  the  Banking  Committee.  I 
would  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution whether  it  contains  any  lan- 
guage which  would  in  any  way  extend 
the  statutory  authority  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  that  the  continuing 
resolution  merely  provides  budget  au- 
thority and  guarantee  authority  for 
the  Bank  subject  to  existing  statutes. 
It  does  not  extend  any  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  Bank  which  would  oth- 
erwise expire. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  response. 

CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR  FUNDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  continuing  resolution  his  under- 
standing of  the  status  of  the  funding 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project.  The  regular  energy  and  water 
development  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1984  does  not  contain  any  new 
appropriated  funds  to  continue  the 
project.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  for  that  measure  in- 
dicated that  appropriated  funds  for 
the  project  had  not  been  included  in 
the  bill  in  light  of  the  then  pending 
development  of  an  alternative  financ- 
ing proposal.  Since  that  appropria- 
tions measure  was  enacted  on  July  14, 
1983.  the  administration  on  August  1, 
1983,  formally  transmitted  an  execu- 
tive communication  to  the  Congress 
submitting  a  proposal  for  a  $1  billion 
alternative  financing  mechanism.  To 
date,   the  Senate   has  not  yet  taken 
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I^ATFIELD.    I    thank   my   col- 
his  summary  of  the  current 
regarding    CRBR    funding 
question  about  its  status.  The 
Committee    has    de- 
(Jonsideration.    without    preju- 
additional    funding    for   the 
.  droject.  By  use  of  funds  previ- 
a^ropriated  for  CRBR  but  un- 
or  private  contributions,  the 
;hould  be  continued  so  as  to 
all  options  of  the  Congress  in 
the  DOE'S  August  1,  1983, 
alternative    financing    plan 
Ihe  period  of  this  continuing 
Furthermore,  the  Depart- 
take  no  action  with  re- 
project  contracts,  site  prepa- 
1  nanufacturing  fabrication  ac- 
engineering  and  design  work, 
licensing  proceedings  with  the 
Regulatory    Commission,    or 
project  activity  that  would 
or  inhibit   proceeding  with 
with  appropriated  funds  or 
financing,  should  Congress 
continue     funding     for     the 
Additionally,    the    Secretary 
nsure  that  any  possible  nega- 
.  on  existing  or  planned  em- 
associated  with  the  project 
to  the  maximum  extent 
while  Congress  is  considering 
ive  financing  proposal. 
^AKER.    I    thank    the    distin- 
manager  of  the  resolution  and 
hope  that  the  Department  of 
will  act  promptly  and  aggres- 
carry  out  the  mandate  articu- 
his  statement.  It  is  imperative 
?  Secretary  of  Energy  preserve 
scope  of  the  project  to  the  ab- 
maximum      extent      possible 
ivailable  funds  to  insure  that 
will  of  the  Congress  can 
without  any  further  im- 
should  Congress  act  to  con- 
project. 
lATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
.11  call  the  roll. 
1  (ill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


mtact 


minir  lized 


alte  -nati 


t(i 


ult  mate 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  a 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hatfield, 
Stevens,  Weicker,  McClure,  Laxalt, 
Cochran,  Abdnor,  Kasten,  Stennis, 
Proxmire,  Inouye,  Hollings,  Eagle- 
ton,  Chiles,  and  DeConcini  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


tie 


HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
obj  gction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECON  OPTICAL/CAI  GAO 
REPORT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
1982,  I  addressed  this  body  regarding  a 
sole-source  contract  that  the  Navy  was 
preparing  to  award  for  a  low-altitude 
aerial  reconnaissance  camera  for  the 
RF-4B  marine  aircraft.  I  pointed  out 
in  my  statement  that: 

My  extensive  inquiries  indicate  strongly 
that  the  Navy  is  circumventing  both  com- 
petitive procurement  procedures  and  U.S. 
industrial  sources  in  acquiring  this  camera. 
It  has  created  a  purchase  requirement  that 
can  be  met  only  by  a  single  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  it  intends  to  buy  the  camera 
on  an  'urgent  basis  "  from  that  manufactur- 
er, to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  workers  and  the 
domestic  mobilization  ba.se. 


Mr.  President,  the  Navy  had  pub- 
lished an  announcement  on  September 
1,  1981,  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  seeking  suppliers  for  an  off-the- 
shelf  low  altitude  reconnaissance 
camera  meeting  a  list  of  detailed  speci- 
fications. No  U.S.  firm  was  able  to  re- 
spond, because  of  the  specifications 
listed  and  the  short  14-day  period  for 
response.  The  Navy  had  made  a  deci- 
sion to  procure  these  cameras  for  the 
RF-4B  on  a  sole-source  basis  before 
test  and  delivery  of  the  camera  was 
complete  and  long  before  the  U.S. 
companies  were  notified  of  the  need 
for  such  a  camera. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  26, 

1982,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
George  A.  Sawyer,  stated: 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  develop  a 
camera  from  U.S.  sources  for  use  in  the  RP- 
4B  before  the  end  of  the  projected  .service 
life  of  the  aircraft  even  if  time  permitted, 
we  could  not  justify  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  develop  such  a  camera  when  one 
has  already  been  developed  and  can  be  pro- 
cured off  the  shelf. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  disagreed 
with  that  statement  and  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  U.S.  company  that 
could  have  acted  on  this  requirement 
back  in  1979,  when  the  Navy  first  indi- 
cated a  need  for  this  type  of  camera.  A 
company  from  my  own  State,  CAI,  a 
division  of  Recon/Optical.  Inc.,  was 
prepared  to  develop  a  camera  meeting 
the  Navy's  current  requirements  at  its 
own  expense  if  it  was  assured  of  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Then,   Mr.   President,   in  December 

1983,  during  consideration  of  1983  de- 
fense appropriations  legislation,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Percy,  and  I  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Crane,  and 
after  speaking  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Illinois  delegation,  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  this  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera  until  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  had  been  submitted 
to  Congress.  This  action  v.as  forced  on 
us  when  the  Navy  would  not  agree  to  a 
competition  between  the  American 
camera  company  and  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Foundation  of  Germany.  I  pointed  out 
during  the  debate,  "The  Navy's  pur- 
chase request  justifying  procurement 
on  a  sole-source  basis  is  complete  with 
errors." 

I  indicated  then  that  CAI  was  devel- 
oping a  camera,  the  CA810,  at  its  own 
expense  and  that  the  Zeiss  camera  was 
not  an  off-the-shelf  camera  as  the 
Navy  purported.  I  urged  the  Navy  to 
agree  to  hold  an  open  and  fair  compe- 
tition, because  the  first  operational 
"off-the-shelf"  camera  from  Zeiss  was 
not  to  be  delivered  to  the  Marine 
Corps  for  2  years. 

Our  amendment  lost  48  to  46.  How- 
ever, Senator  Percy,  Congressman 
Crane,  and  I  requested  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  the  Illinois  delegation 
the  General  Accounting  Office  review 


the  events  leading  to  the  Navy  deci- 
sion to  award  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems, 
Inc..  of  California,  a  marketing  organi- 
zation foi*  the  Carl  Zeiss  Foundation 
of  Germany,  a  sole-source  contract  for 
38  aerial  reconnaissance  cameras. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned  a 
few  times  on  this  floor  my  admiration 
for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Lehman, 
but  I  am  going  to  quote  a  letter  he 
wrote  me  on  December  13.  1982.  and 
that  my  good  friend.  Senator  Warner. 
had  placed  in  the  Record  during  our 
debate  in  December: 

The  Navy  Department  has  worked  hard 
for  four  years  in  a  competitive  environment 
to  procure  a  camera  that  satisfies  the 
Marine  Corps  low  altitude  camera  require- 
ment at  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  facts  show  that  CAI  Recon/Optical, 
Inc.,  was  involved  in  the  competitive  process 
from  the  beginning.  In  1978.  the  Navy 
began  to  work  with  industry— including 
CAI— to  improve  the  performance  of  low  al- 
titude cameras.  CAI  was  fully  aware  of 
Navy's  interest  and  met  with  Navy  on  nu- 
merous occasions  during  1978  and  1979  to 
discuss  how  their  KS-87B  might  be  modi- 
fied for  low  altitude  use.  The  Navy  even  put 
funds  in  the  budget  to  cover  expected  modi- 
fication costs.  However,  CAI  chose  not  to 
pursue  the  photo  system  development.  Zeiss 
Avionics  on  the  other  hand  invested  their 
own  funds  to  modify  an  existing  off-the- 
shelf  KA-107  camera  to  meet  the  USMC 
need.  This  development  effort  proved  suc- 
cessful and  later  testing  verified  that  the 
camera  meets  requirements.  Even  after  we 
determined  that  the  modified  Zeiss  camera 
was  satisfactory,  in  September.  1981,  the 
Navy  announced  by  Commerce  Business 
Daily  (CBD)  the  intent  to  produce  a  low  al- 
titude camera.  CAI  did  not  respond  to  the 
CBD  announcement  or  ask  for  additional 
time  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO's  final 
report  was  given  to  Senator  Percy, 
Congressman  Crane.  Senator  Warner, 
and  me  on  September  22.  1983.  In  it. 
the  GAO  found  that  the  Navy: 

Did  not  seek  the  participation  of  alterna- 
tive suppliers  as  provided  by  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
2304(G))  and  defense  acquisition  regulations 
(DAR  1-300.1  and  3-101(d)  and  (the  Navy) 
worked  exclusively  with  Zeiss  to  develop  a 
camera,  which  resulted  in  Zeiss  being  the 
only  supplier  that  could  have  reasonably 
been  expected  to  respond  to  a  source  solici- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  September  22,  1983,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22.  1983. 

Hon.  Alan  J.  Dixon. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Dixon:  In  response  to  your 

December  21,  1982,  request,  we  reviewed  the 

events   leading   to   the   Navy's   decision   to 

award  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems.  Inc.,'  a  $10 


million,  multiyear,  sole-source  contract  for 
38  aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  to  be  used 
in  the  Marine  Corps  RF-4B  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  The  contract,  awarded  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1982.  provides  for  the  total  Marine 
Corps  requirement. 
We  found  that  the  Navy- 
Did  not  seek  the  participation  of  alterna- 
tive suppliers  as  provided  by  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
2304(g))  and  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tions, (DAR  1-300.1  and  3-101(d))  and 

Worked  exclusively  with  Zeiss  to  develop  a 
camera,  which  resulted  in  Zeiss  being  the 
only  supplier  that  could  have  reasonably 
been  expected  to  respond  to  a  source  solici- 
tation. 

In  response  to  a  draft  of  this  report,  the 
Department  of  Defense  concluded  that  the 
lack  of  documentation  to  support  the  Navy's 
assertions  gives  rise  to  an  appearance  of  bias 
(see  app.  III).  As  requested,  we  obtained  in- 
formation on  the  questions  you  originally 
posed  to  the  Navy  and  attached  to  your  re- 
quest (see  app.  II.).  A  chronology  of  events 
leading  to  the  sole-source  award  is  show-n  in 
appendix  I. 

SCOPE  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Rather  than  assessing  each  element  of  the 
sole-source  justification,  we  compared  the 
Navy's  actions  leading  up  to  the  procure- 
ment with  actions  that  should  have  been 
taken  had  the  Navy  adhered  to  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Regulations  providing  for  com- 
petition in  defense  procurement. 

We  interviewed  officials  and  reviewed  var- 
ious files  applicable  to  the  procurement  at 
the  following  organizations:  (1)  the  Recon- 
naissance and  Photographic  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
which  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
procurement.  (2)  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Fa- 
cility. North  Island,  California,  which  tested 
the  Zeiss  Cameras.  (3)  the  Naval  Supply 
Center.  San  Diego,  California,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  contract  administration,  (4) 
the  Air  Force  Air  Logistic  Center.  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah,  which  conducted 
the  laboratory  tests  of  the  Zeiss  cameras 
and  awarded  the  final  contract,  and  (5) 
Headquarters.  Marine  Corps,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  generating  the  requirement. 
We  also  met  with  officials  of  CAI  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  documentation  re- 
garding their  communications  with  the 
Navy.  We  confirmed  information  obtained 
from  the  Navy  with  officials  of  Zeiss  Avion- 
ics. Inc.  Our  review  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  audit 
standards. 

navy  did  not  seek  alternative  supplier 

participation 
According  to  the  Marine  Corps  require- 
ments officer,  in  1976.  the  Marine  Corps 
changed  the  tactics  it  had  been  using  to 
carry  out  its  photographic  reconnaissance 
mission.  The  Marine  Corps  believed  that 
survivability  and  mission  success  were  im- 
proved by  flying  very  low  and  fast  during  re- 
connaissance missions  when  surface  to  air 
missiles  were  a  threat. 

The  Marine  Corps  had  been  using  two 
cameras,  the  KS-87B  and  KA-56.  for  low  al- 
titude reconnaissance.  The  KS-87B  is  pro- 
duced by  CAI  and  the  KA-56  is  produced  by 
Fairchild.  Both  suppliers  have  produced  re- 
connaissance cameras  for  the  Navy  for 
many  years  and  are  considered  by  the  Navy 
to  be  the  major  U.S.  suppliers  of  such  cam- 
eras. However,  in  December  1978.  the  Navy 


'  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems.  Inc..  of  California  is  a 
marketing  organization  for  the  Carl  Zeiss  Founda- 
tion of  Germany.  Zeiss  Avionics  was  established  to 


sell   and  distribute  Zeiss  cameras  in   the  United 
States. 


decided  that  neigher  the  KA-56  nor  the 
KS-87B  provided  the  capability  needed  for 
a  very  low  and  fast  reconnaissance  mission. 
The  KA-56  is  a  panoramic  camera,  which  is 
subject  to  distortion,  and  therefore,  it  was 
judged  unsuitable.  The  KS-87B  had  been  in 
use  for  some  time  and  the  Navy  believed  it 
did  not  provide  sufficient  resolution  or  area 
coverage. 

The  Reconnaissance  and  Photographic 
Systems  Division  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  (NAVAIR-547)  is  responsible  for 
initiating  programs  for  procuring  cameras 
to  meet  the  Marine  Corps  needs.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  new  requirement.  NAVAIR- 
547  began  looking  for  a  camera  with  the  ca- 
pability needed  for  low  and  fast  reconais- 
sance  missions.  According  to  the  NAVAIR- 
547  technical  specialist  who  coordinated  this 
project,  Zeiss  was  the  only  manufacturer 
with  a  camera  that  appeared  to  have  the  ca- 
pability of  filling  the  need.  He  told  us  that 
Zeiss  had  developed  two  cameras  under 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  contracts,  a  KA-107  A  used  for  low 
altitude  reconnaissance  and  a  KA-108  for 
stand-off  reconnaissance.  He  also  told  us 
that  he  knew  CAI  and  Fairchild  did  not 
have  new  reconnaissance  cameras  because 
of  his  routine  contracts  with  these  firms. 

The  technical  specialist  said  he  did  not 
specifically  discuss  with  either  CAI  or  Pair- 
child  the  Navy's  need  or  plan  to  buy  a  new 
camera  to  satisfy  the  requirement.  Further, 
he  decided  the  requirement  was  too  small  to 
justify  development  by  the  Navy.  He  also 
did  not  discuss  with  either  supplier  whether 
it  would  be  interested  in  undertaking  a  de- 
velopment effort  with  its  own  funds  to  meet 
this  specific  need.  Using  this  as  his  ration- 
ale, the  technical  specialist  initialed  the 
process  that  culminated  in  the  sole-source 
award  to  Zeiss. 

While  we  believe  it  was  appropriate  for 
the  Navy  to  consider  Zeiss,  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion not  to  contact  other  suppliers  (CAI  and 
Fairchild)  to  at  least  verify  that  they  were 
not  interested  in  funding  their  own  develop- 
ment was  not  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
(10  U.S.C.  2304(g))  and  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Regulations  (DAR  1-300.1  and  3- 
101(d)),  that  specify  the  use  of  competition 
to  the  maximum  extent  practical.  Had  the 
Navy  adhered  to  this  requirement,  it  would 
have  advised  these  suppliers  of  its  needs  and 
provided  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  com- 
pete. Further,  by  obtaining  their  responses 
the  Navy  would  have  been  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  decide  whether  competition  or  a 
sole-source  award  was  more  appropriate. 

THE  navy's  actions  FAVORED  ZEISS 

DAR  3-106.2(0.  3-504.2(0.  and  3-507.2(b) 
require  that  potential  suppliers  be  treated 
equitably.  However,  between  December  1978 
when  the  Navy  asked  the  Marine  Corps  to 
flight  test  Zeiss  cameras  and  September 
1981  when  it  publicly  announced  the  Marine 
Corps  requirement,  the  Navy  took  actions 
that  put  Zeiss  in  a  position  of  being  the  only 
supplier  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  respond  to  the  source  solicitation. 

It  did  this  in  two  ways.  First,  it  worked  ex- 
clusively with  Zeiss  to  develop  a  new 
camera,  and  second,  it  waited  until  a  proto- 
type of  that  camera  had  been  tested  before 
it  publicly  announced  its  requirements  for 
an  off-the-shelf  camera. 
Advance  information  led  to  the  development 
of  a  new  camera 

In  September  1978,  NAVAIR-547  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  North  Island  Naval  Air 
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The   Navy    deferred    public    announcement 

until  the  new  camera  was  developed  and 

tested 

Rather  than  publicly  announcing  the  re- 
quirement for  a  new  camera  at  this  time 
(November,  1980).  the  Navy  decided  to  get 
approval  for  service  use  for  the  new  camera 
by  modifying  the  scope  of  the  existing  con- 
tract. The  modification  included  the  agreed 
upon  specifications  for  the  new  camera,  al- 
though still  called  the  KA-107C,  and  provid- 
ed data  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
for  approval  for  service  use. 

Normally,  when  a  modification  of  an  item 
results  in  a  material  change  in  the  scope  of 
a  contract,  the  item  should  be  competitively 
procured.  The  Navy,  however,  chose  to  treat 
this  effort  as  a  continuation  of  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  KA-107C  camera.  It  said  the 
technology  for  the  modified  camera  existed 
in  the  KA-107C  and  KA-108  cameras.  Our 
review  confirmed  this.  However,  the 
changes  worked  out  between  the  Navy  and 
Zeiss  resulted  in  a  substantially  different 
camera. 

The  new  camera  was  not  off-the-shelf 
equipment.  An  off-the-shelf  item,  according 
to  DAR  14.001.7.  is  one  produced  and  placed 
in  stock  by  a  contractor  before  receiving 
orders  for  the  item.  Therefore,  because  the 
camera  did  not  exist  at  this  point,  it  was  not 
an  off-the-shelf  item. 

By  approaching  this  as  a  continuation  of 
its  original  evaluation,  the  Navy  deferred 
public  announcement  of  its  requirement  for 
the  new  camera  until  September  1.  1981. 
when  it  issued  a  solicitation.  This  was  the 
first  public  disclosure  by  the  Navy  of  its  re- 
quirement. The  solicitation  stated  that  the 
Navy  was  looking  for  suppliers  with  off- 
the-shelf"  equipment  that  met  what  are  es- 
sentially the  specifications  of  the  new  Zeiss 
camera.  It  also  stated  that  responses  were  to 
address  all  conditions  in  the  solicitation  and 
provide  certification  by  either  government 
or  independent  laboratory  of  all  claims  re- 
garding performance.  Zeiss  was  the  only 
supplier  to  respond  to  the  solicitation.  It 
was  quite  unlikely  that  any  other  suppliers 
would  have  a  camera  meeting  those  specifi- 
cations because  the  Navy  had  been  working 
exclusively  with  Zeiss  to  define  the  new 
camera. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CAMERA  PROCUREMENT 

On  December  13.  1982.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  wrote  to  Senator  Dixon  and  stated 
•  •  •  Assuming  CAI  or  another  contrac- 
tor develops  a  camera  that  .satisfies  the 
[Marine  Corps]  RF-4B  requirements,  the 
Navy  will  welcome  competition  to  satisfy 
these  future  requirements  •  •  *." 

The  Navy,  however,  had  awarded  a  mul- 
tiyear  contract  on  November  16.  1982.  to 
Zeiss  for  38  cameras,  the  Marine  Corps  total 
requirement.  The  contract  provides  funding 
for  10  cameras  in  fiscal  year  1982.  8  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  14  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  6  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

In  compliance  with  the  Secretary's  com- 
mitment. NAVAIR-547  published  a  source 
solicitation  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
during  the  week  of  July  4.  1983.  The  solici- 
tation called  for  prospective  suppliers  to 
submit  two  cameras  for  evaluation.  The 
evaluation  will  determine  if  the  cameras 
perform  as  claimed  and  if  approval  for  serv- 
ice use  can  be  obtained.  Zeiss  is  expected  to 
submit  a  letter  stating  its  cameras  have 
been  subjected  to  evaluation. 

The  Navy  intends  to  complete  the  evalua- 
tion by  October  15.  1983.  If  any  of  the  cam- 
eras pass  the  evaluation  and  are  considered 
competitors  to  the  Zeiss  cameras,  the  Navy 
will  conduct  a  competition.  If  Zeiss  loses  out 


in  the  competition,  the  Navy  will  terminate 
that  portion  of  the  November  16,  1982,  con- 
tract governing  the  1984  and  1985  require- 
ments of  20  cameras.  If  termination  action 
is  taken,  the  Navy  will  have  to  pay  termina- 
tion charges. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Navy  did  not  determine  the  willing- 
ness of  potential  suppliers  to  participate 
and  worked  exclusively  with  Zeiss.  These  ac- 
tions are  contrary  to  regulations  requiring 
the  use  of  competition  of  the  maximum 
extent  practical.  Further.  NAVAIR-547  dis- 
closed specific  requirements  and  procure- 
ment plans  to  Zeiss  that  it  did  not  provide 
to  U.S.  suppliers.  These  actions  are  also  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  requiring  equitable 
treatment  of  potential  suppliers. 

NAVAIR's  public  announcement  of  its  re- 
quirements and  the  specifications  to  be  met 
by  potential  suppliers  took  place  after  a 
Zeiss  prototype  had  been  developed,  deliv- 
ered, and  tested.  These  specifications  were 
e.ssentially  those  agreed  to  by  NAVAIR-547 
and  Zeiss  for  the  new  camera.  As  a  result. 
Zeiss  was  the  only  supplier  that  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected  to  respond  to  the 
source  solicitation. 

We  are  also  sending  this  report  today  to 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Representa- 
tive Philip  M.  Crane.  As  arranged  with  your 
office,  we  are  sending  copies  of  this  report 
to  Senator  Warner.  Unless  you  publicly  an- 
nounce its  contents  earlier,  we  plan  no  fur- 
ther distribution  of  this  report  until  10  days 
from  the  date  of  the  report.  At  that  time  we 
will  send  copies  to  interested  parties  and 
make  copies  available  to  others  upon  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  Conahan. 

Director.  National  Security 

and  International  Affairs  Division. 

Appendix  I.— Chronology  of  Events  Lead- 
ing UP  TO  the  Sole  Source  Contract 
With  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems.  Inc. 

1978 

June:  Navy  visited  the  facilities  of  Carl 
Zeiss  Oberkochen.  West  Germany,  and  rec- 
ommended the  KA-108  for  the  P-3  stand-off 
system.  The  KA-107  was  recommended  for 
test  and  evaluation  for  future  consideration. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  system  w'as  American  made  (primari- 
ly ground  support  equipment). 

July:  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems,  Inc..  became 
a  distinct  corporate  entity  under  Carl  Zeiss, 
Inc..  New  York,  Zeiss'  American  holding 
company. 

September:  A  program  was  proposed  for 
Navy  service  use  evaluation  of  KA-107A  and 
KA-108  cameras  in  RF-4B  aircraft. 

October:  The  Navy  initiated  purchase  re- 
quest for  KA-107  and  KA-108  cameras. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  that  ex- 
empted the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  was  approved. 

December:  Coordination  memorandum 
prepared  to  document  request  for  Marine 
Corps  support  for  the  flight  test  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  Naval  Air  Development  Center. 

1979 

March:  Contract  awarded  (N00123-79C- 
0495)  for  one  KA-107A  camera  and  KA-108 
camera. 

June:  Amendment  one  to  N00123-79C- 
0495  changed  the  camera  designation  from 
a  KA-107A  to  KA-107C. 

Unsolicited  proposal  for  automatic  test  set 
from  Zeiss. 


July:  A  draft  of  the  program  budget  to 
begin  procurement  of  KA-107  and  KA-108 
cameras  in  1982  was  provided  to  the  Naval 
Air  Rework  Facility. 

September:  A  copy  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
operational  requirement  was  provided  to 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility. 

1980 

January:  Navy  letter  to  Zeiss  "As  you  are 
aware  the  Navy's  program  plans  for  the 
KA-107  and  KA-108  lead  to  procurement  in 
quantity  beginning  in  FY-82  ". 

May:  Zeiss  briefed  the  Navy  on  plans  for 
electronic  camera  with  interchangeable 
lenses. 

June:  Flight  test  began  on  mechanical 
KA-107C 

July:  A  contract  for  $320,000  to  develop  a 
universal  test  set  was  awarded  sole  source  to 
Zeiss  Avionics  Systems,  Inc.  (Outcome  of 
unsolicited  proposal  of  June  1979.) 

September:  Zeiss  submitted  a  proposal  to 
define  an  electronic  KA-107C. 

November:  Commanding  General  of  the 
Third  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  requested  that 
the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  purchase  the 
electronic  KA-107C. 

December:  Zeiss  prepared  proposals  for 
design  modifications  to  the  KA-107C  for 
future  production.  Proposals  resulted  from 
observations  by  Marine,  Navy,  and  Zeiss 
personnel  during  flight  tests. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  Germany  to  discuss  the  KA- 
107C  modifications  and  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  Navy  requirements  for  future  pro- 
curements for  the  RF-4B  and  other  follow- 
on  programs. 

1981 

May:  Test  and  evaluation  plan  approved 
for  electronic  KA-107C. 

June:  A  test  version  of  the  new  camera 
was  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  ap- 
proved operational  requirement. 

July:  The  Navy  decided  to  change  the  uni- 
versal test  set  to  include  testing  the  KA- 
107C  electronic  camera. 

August:  The  Air  Force  completed  lab  tests 
on  the  new  camera. 

September:  Commerce  Business  Daily 
source  solicitation  stating  the  Navy's  re- 
quirements for  a  new  camera  purchase  was 
published. 

Appendix  II.— Information  on  the 
Questions  Attached  to  the  Request 

As  requested,  we  are  providing  informa- 
tion that  is  relevant  to  some  of  the  18  ques- 
tions you  originally  addressed  to  the  Navy. 
We  have  used  the  same  number  for  each 
question  that  was  used  in  your  original  re- 
quest. 

Question  3:  Why  did  naval  personnel  state 
to  representatives  of  CAI  Recon/Optical  in 
the  Spring  of  1979  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  initial  acquisition  of  the  Zeiss  KA-107 
camera  was  an  unsolicited  routine  technical 
evaluation  directed  at  no  specific  require- 
ment? 

Repsonse:  We  cannot  provide  a  definitive 
answer  to  what  was  or  was  not  said  during 
discussions  between  the  Navy  and  CAI.  Al- 
though NAVAIR-547  officials  denied 
making  such  a  statement,  they  could  not 
provide  any  documentation  (i.e.,  minutes  of 
meetings,  memoranda  of  records,  or  infor- 
mal notes)  to  indicate  that  they  had  not. 
Similarly.  CAI  officials  could  not  provide 
documentation  indicating  they  had  made 
specific  inquiries. 


Question  4:  Was  there  collusion  between 
naval  jjersonnel  and  Zeiss  to  the  exclusion 
of  U.S.  industry? 

Response:  We  did  not  find  evidence  of  col- 
lusion or  conflict  of  interest.  However,  as 
discussed  in  the  report,  we  did  find  that  the 
Navy's  actions  precluded  U.S.  camera  manu- 
facturers from  a  fair  chance  to  decide 
whether  they  wanted  to  compete. 

Question  5:  What  is  the  Navy's  justifica- 
tion for  (a)  awarding  to  Zeiss  in  July  1980,  a 
$320,000  sole  source  contract  for  an  auto- 
matic test  set  for  the  KA-107/KA-108  cam- 
eras, and  (b)  developing  with  Zeiss  and  ap- 
proving in  April  1981  an  Integrated  Logis- 
tics Support  Plan  for  the  KA-107C  camera, 
when  the  Navy  admits  the  Marine  Corps 
formal  request  for  a  new  camera  was  not 
made  until  June  1981? 

Response:  (a)  The  $320,000  contract 
awarded  in  July  1980  was  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  universal  test  set  that  could  test 
all  cameras.  These  test  sets  are  being  pur- 
chased under  the  November  1982  camera 
contract.  However,  we  found  that  in  June 
1979,  Zeiss  submitted  an  unsolicited  propos- 
al for  unique  test  equipment  to  the 
NAVAIR-547  technical  specialist  who  then 
sent  it  to  the  North  Island  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility.  The  unique  test  equipment 
could  only  be  used  to  test  the  KA-107  and 
KA-108  cameras.  In  August  1979,  Zeiss 
awarded  a  letter  contract  to  TRICOR  Sys- 
tems. Incorporated,  its  subcontractor,  to 
begin  development  oT  the  unique  test  equip- 
ment. Between  August  1979  and  July  1980. 
an  official  of  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 
advised  Zeiss  that  the  Navy  was  interested 
in  the  universal  test  set.  not  in  the  unique 
test  equipment.  Zeiss  then  advised  TRICOR 
that  its  development  should  lead  to  a  uni- 
versal set.  The  Navy  then  awarded  the  July 
1980  sole-source  contract  to  Zeiss  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  universal  test  set. 

(b)  An  integrated  logistics  support  plan  is 
required   for  all  procurements.  Usually,  a 
support  plan  is  not  prepared  until  the  re- 
quirement   has    been    formally    approved. 
However,  the  process  of  obtaining  formal 
approval   for  the  operational   requirement 
(the   camera)    was    initiated    by    the    Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  recon- 
naisance  squadron  located  in  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, in  March  1980.  In  fact,  a  draft  of  the 
requirement    had    been    provided    to    the 
North  Island  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  in 
September  1979  to  aid  it   in  planning  the 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  KA-107  and  KA- 
108  cameras  scheduled  for  May   1980.  The 
Commanding   Officer   forwarded   the   oper- 
ational   requirement    to    the    Commanding 
General.  Third  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  for 
endorsement.  The  Commanding  General  ap- 
proved the  requirement  in  April   1980  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Commandant,  Headquar- 
ters, Marine  Corps.  Since  the  Commandant 
did  not  approve  the  requirement  until  June 
1981,  there  was  a  delay  of  14  months.  One 
reason    for    this    delay,    according    to    one 
Marine    Corps    headquarters    official,    was 
that   the   requirement   was   misplaced.   An- 
other  headquarters  official   stated   that   if 
the  approval  took  14  months,  the  require- 
ment probably  did  not  have  a  high  priority. 
Since  the  process  of  obtaining  approval  for 
the  operational  requirement  was  initiated  in 
March    1980,    it   appears   NAVAIR-547   ob- 
tained agreement  with  Zeiss  on  a  support 
plan  under  the  assumption  that  formal  ap- 
proval would  subsequently  be  obtained. 

Question  12:  Why  did  the  Navy  proceed 
without  informing  Congressional  represent- 
atives as  the  Navy  had  promised  to  do  with 
further  flight  tests  of  the  Zeiss  camera  in 


September  1982.  when  Assistant  Secretary 
Pyatt  explicitly  stated  to  the  Congressional 
delegation  that  there  would  be  no  further 
activity  of  any  kind  on  this  procurement 
until  the  delegation's  questions  were  re- 
solved? 

Response:  NAVAIR-547  officials  believed 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  meant  no  fur- 
ther procurement  action  would  be  taken 
and  that  this  agreement  did  not  extend  to 
flight  test  activity.  These  officials  stated 
that  funds  had  already  been  committed  for 
the  September  1982  flight  test. 

Question  13:  In  the  Determination  and 
Findings  (D&F)  required  by  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  and  the 
implementing  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion, what  basis  is  cited  as  justifying  a  sole 
source  procurement  to  Zeiss?  When  was  the 
D&F  signed?  By  whom? 

Response:  There  were  two  D&Fs  prepared 
for  the  camera  procurement.  One  D&F. 
dated  April  12.  1982.  justified  awarding  a 
multiyear  contract  on  a  sole-source  basis.  It 
was  signed  by  Paul  H.  Reid.  Contracting  Of- 
ficer, and  approved  by  Colonel  Alan  R.  Wil- 
liamson. Director.  Contracting  and  Manu- 
facturing. Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Ogden.  Utah.  The  D&F  states  "(ii)  the 
items  are  expected  to  be  obtainable  only 
from  a  sole  source,  Zeiss  Avionics  Systems, 
Inc.  during  the  entire  multiyear  period.  (See 
attached  sole  source  justification.)"  The 
sole-source  justification  referred  to  was  a 
Navy  Military  Interdepartmental  Purchase 
Request  (MIPR). 

Because  the  Air  Force  is  the  buyer  of  all 
aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Navy  submitted  a 
MIPR  to  the  Air  Force,  requesting  the  pro- 
curement and  justifying  the  sole-source 
award  to  Zeiss.  Air  Force  personnel  did  not 
question  the  sole-source  justification  even 
though  reconnaissance  cameras  had  been 
purchased  for  many  years  from  CAI  and 
this  was  Zeiss's  first  contract,  they  said  that 
they  do  not  normally  question  Navy  MIRP's 
however,  they  agreed  it  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate to  do  so. 

The  sole-source  justification  relied  on  by 
the  Air  Force  states:  "*  *  *  the  sole  source 
procurement  of  the  K-107C  is  justified 
based  on  (a)  the  absence  of  an  alternate 
supplier  of  the  type  camera  required.  <b) 
the  dollar  value  of  the  procurement  versus 
the  cost  of  RDT&E  plus  procurement,  and 
(c)  the  small  force  level  (i.e.  28  A/C)  and 
programmed  service  life  of  the  host  aircraft, 
the  RF-4B.  (RDT&E  would  not  result  in 
the  delivery  of  a  production  item  until  the 

RF-4B  phase  out. 

The  second  D&F.  dated  October  12.  1982, 
was  signed  by  James  C.  McCowan,  Contract- 
ing Officer,  and  approved  by  Captain  Debra 
A.  Blagg,  Chief  Photographic  Section,  Di- 
rectorate of  Contracting  and  Manufactur- 
ing, Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center.  This  D&P 
justified  using  the  negotiation  method  of 
procurement  instead  of  formal  advertising. 

When  we  asked  why  Paul  H.  Reid  did  not 
remain  the  contracting  officer  through  con- 
tract award.  Air  Force  officials  stated  that- 
he  was  transferred  to  another  group. 

Question  14:  Why  is  the  Navy  continuing 
to  insist  that  only  the  KA-107C  camera 
meets  the  RF-4B  requirements,  knowing  of 
the  problems  with  the  Zeiss  camera,  when 
CAI  can  produce  a  competitive  camera  satis- 
fying the  Navy's  publicly  stated  criteria  and 
meeting  the  Navy's  announced  production 
delivery  schedule? 

Response:  The  Navy  is  not  buying  the 
original  KA-107  but  rather  a  KS-153A  that 
Zeiss  specifically   designed   to  meet   Navy/ 
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Appendix  III 


Secretary  of  Defense. 
W^hinglon.  DC.  August  18.  1983. 

C.  CONAHAN. 

iational   Security   and    Interna- 

.  \ffairs  Division,  U.S.  General  Ac- 

Of/ice.  Washington.  DC. 

Conahan:  This  is  the  Depart- 

t|efense  (DOD)  response  to  your 

Secretary  of  Defense  transmit- 

neral  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 

"Sole  Source  Award  of  a  Con- 

Atrial  Reconnaissance  Cameras  to 

10  lies  Systems.  Inc.."  (GAO  Code 

'OSDCase  No.  6307). 

DoD's  review  of  this  procure- 

been  concluded  that  while  no  il- 

e  occurred,  the  lack  of  docu- 
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>Iavy  will  be  requested  to  investi- 
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lersonnel  on  the  preferred  means 
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ts  definition  activities  involving 
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any  procurement  where  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  bias  and  the  acquisition  record 
cannot  be  adequately  documented,  the  case 
will  be  thoroughly  evaluated  with  a  view 
toward  possible  cancellation. 

■your  interest  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

James  P.  Wade.  Jr. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
GAO  concluded  that  the  Navy  did  not 
look  beyond  Zeiss  for  other  suppliers, 
that  the  Navy  gave  specific  informa- 
tion to  Zeiss  and  not  to  U.S.  suppliers, 
that  the  Navy's  so-called  Commerce 
Business  Daily's  September  1981,  an- 
nouncement took  place  after  Zeiss' 
prototype  had  been  developed,  deliv- 
ered, and  tested.  Therefore,  Zeiss  was 
the  only  supplier  that  could  submit  a 
bid. 

The  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering 
Lane  P.  Wade,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
GAO  which  appears  in  appendix  III  of 
the  GAO  report  states: 

The  lack  of  documentation  to  support  the 
Navy's  assertion  gives  rise  to  an  appearance 
of  bias. 

He  further  states— 

The  Navy  and  all  other  procuring  activi- 
ties will  be  advised  that  in  the  future,  for 
any  procurement  where  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  bias  and  the  acquisition  record 
cannot  be  adequately  documented,  the  case 
will  be  thoroughly  evaluated  with  a  view 
toward  possible  cancellation. 

Mr.  President,  the  draft  of  this 
report  was  circulated  early  in  July.  At 
that  time  Senator  Percy,  Congress- 
man Crane,  and  I  spoke  with  Secre- 
tary Lehman.  He  advised  us  that  after 
reading  the  GAO  draft  report  he  had 
directed  that  a  second  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  source  solicitation  be  pub- 
lished which  would  seek  sources  by 
October  for  low-altitude  aerial  recon- 
naissance cameras  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Navy.  The  prototype  cameras  will 
be  evaluated  and  if  the  cameras  pass 
the  evaluation  and  are  considered 
competition  to  the  Zeiss  camera,  there 
will  be  a  direct  competition  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  requirement 
of  20  cameras.  I  applaud  the  Secretary 
for  his  actions  and  I  point  out  that 
much  of  what  went  on  regarding  the 
Zeiss  contract  prior  to  the  September 
1981  Commerce  Business  Daily  notifi- 
cation was  before  his  stewar(iship  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  the  GAO  staff 
complimented  the  Navy  on  its  coop- 
eration with  them  during  this  investi- 
gation. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
to  Secretary  Lehman  that  he  take  one 
further  step  if  a  camera  is  submitted 
to  the  Navy  and  that  camera  meets  or 
exceeds  all  specifications.  The  Secre- 
tary should  cancel  the  existing  con- 
tract with  Zeiss  and  initiate  a  new  pro- 
curement which  would  be  for  all  38 
cameras. 

For  if  a  different  camera  manufac- 
turer wins  the  fiscal  year  1984-85  pro- 


curement it  would  mean  the  Marine 
Corps  would  be  forced  to  establish 
training  systems,  spare  parts  invento- 
ries, maintenance  programs  for  two 
different  cameras  in  the  same  oper- 
ational organization.  The  first  Zeiss 
camera  is  not  due  to  be  delivered  for 
another  year  or  more. 

Also,  we  are  not  talking  of  38  cam- 
eras just  for  the  Marines.  This  camera 
can  be  used  by  the  Navy  itself  and  pos- 
sibly the  Air  Force.  I  sincerely  hope 
Secretary  Lehman  will  consider  rebid- 
ding  all  38  cameras.  Senator  Percy, 
Congressman  Crane,  and  I  will  be 
sending  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lehman 
suggesting  just  such  a  cancellation. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  entire  Illinois  delega- 
tion "were  pork  barreling  on  behalf  of 
an  Illinois  concern.  "  We  fought  this 
$11  million  contract  because  we  want 
our  companies  and  every  State's  com- 
panies to  have  a  chance  to  bid  openly 
on  projects. 

The  Navy's  reliance  on  a  sole-source 
contract  in  this  case  is  representative 
of  the  approach  used  all  too  often  by 
Federal  procurement  offices.  Sole- 
source  procurements  are  not  evil  per 
se.  but  when  they  become  so  prevalent 
that  competition  is  cutoff,  then,  Mr. 
President,  our  Nation's  economy  suf- 
fers, our  national  defense  suffers,  and 
the  taxpayers  suffer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  both 
Senator  Dixon  and  I  are  taking  the 
opportunity  this  morning  to  report  to 
the  Senate  on  a  matter  we  originally 
raised  late  last  year.  This  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  progress  report  because  the  entire 
matter  has  yet  to  run  its  course. 

On  December  8,  1982,  during  debate 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  Navy  from  proceeding  with  a 
sole-source  contract  for  aerial  recon- 
naissance cameras  for  the  RF-4  fight- 
er. We  wanted  the  Navy  to  wait  until 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
review  of  the  contract  award.  Senator 
Dixon  and  I  attempted  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
ounding  this  particular  contract  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  propriety 
of  the  contract  award— circumstances 
which  we  felt  warranted  the  full  scru- 
tiny of  the  GAO. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  vindi- 
cation, but  also  with  deep  disappoint- 
ment and  sadness,  that  we  report  the 
results  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  review  of  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  Navy's  decision  to  award 
Zeiss  Avionics  Systems,  Inc.,  a  $10  mil- 
lion, multiyear,  sole-source  contract 
for  38  aerial  reconnaissance  cameras. 

I  realize  that  $10  million  spread  over 
3  years  is  not  that  much  money  to  a 
defense  establishment  accustomed  to 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  Apparently,  the  De- 


partment of  the  Navy  considers  this 
loose  change,  small  peanuts.  But  the 
principle  involved  here  goes  to  the 
heart  of  a  debate  which  has  been 
raging  in  this  country  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years— how  much  money  does  the 
Defense  Department  really  need  to 
adequately  and  cost  effectively  main- 
tain our  vital  defenses?  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  if  this  kind  of 
sloppy,  deceitful,  and  arrogant  pro- 
curement had  occurred  in  a  company 
that  I  was  responsible  for  running, 
heads  would  roll. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  GAO  report: 
We  found  that  the  Navy  did  not  seek  the 
participation  of  alternative  suppliers  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  and  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations, 
and  worked  exclusively  with  Zeiss  to  devel- 
op a  camera,  which  resulted  in  Zeiss  being 
the  only  supplier  that  could  have  reason- 
ably been  expected  to  respond  to  a  source 
solicitation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  a 
sweetheart  deal  for  a  foreign  camera 
company. 

Senator  Dixon,  Congressman  Phil 
Crane,  and  I  met  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  almost  1  year  ago.  We 
urged  him  then  to  agree  to  halt  the 
sole-source  procurement  and  to  have 
in  effect  a  "fly-off"  competition  be- 
tween the  German  camera  and  one  de- 
veloped by  CAI  Recon/Optical,  of  Bar- 
rington.  111.,  which  originally  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  has  taken  12  months  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy— following  reams  of 
correspondence,  numerous  meetings, 
legislative  action  and  now  the  results 
of  a  GAO  investigation— to  essentially 
agree  to  the  very  terms  we  had  urged 
on  them  originally.  Our  only  objective 
through  months  of  negotiation  has 
been  to  secure  fair  and  honest  compe- 
tition in  this  procurement.  We  pur- 
sued this  matter  because  we  believe  in 
competitive  bidding  and  the  savings  it 
can  produce,  and  because  the  Navy 
said  one  thing  but  did  another. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
my  colleagues,  Senator  Dixon  and 
Congressman  Phil  Crane,  who  never 
waivered  in  their  determination  to  see 
this  matter  through.  In  addition,  my 
staff  has  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Dave 
Allen,  formerly  of  Congressman 
Cranes  staff,  and  with  Charles  Smith 
of  Senator  Dixon's  staff. 

We  are  all  extremely  pleased  that 
the  Navy  has  now  agreed  to  allow  CAI 
Recon/Optical  to  submit  a  camera  for 
this  particular  procurement.  It  will  be 
tested  equally  against  the  German 
Zeiss  camera.  The  best  camera  will 
then  be  awarded  the  balance  of  the 
contract  award.  This  is  the  fairest  and 
most  proper  way  to  handle  this 
matter.  My  only  regret  is  that  it  took 
this  long  to  happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CARL  YASTRZEMSKI 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  things.  First,  let  me  say  that  what 
I  am  about  to  do  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  leader,  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  principal  sponsor,  and 
the  Senators  on  our  side.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  232.  which 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  438,  a  resolution 
in  honor  of  Carl  Yastrzemski. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.   Res.   2327)  in  honor  of 
Carl  Yastrzemski  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend,  Carl  Yastrzemski  plays  in 
his  final  baseball  game  for  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

All  of  us  in  Massachusetts  will  miss 
him,  and  so  will  the  Nation.  No  one 
has  played  more  major  league  games 
than  Yaz.  No  one  has  matched  the 
consistency  and  quality  of  his  per- 
formance, no  one  has  matched  his 
team  leadership,  and  no  one  has 
matched  his  sportsmanship. 

Yaz  leaves  the  game  as  one  of  the  all 
time  greats  in  hits  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Boston  fans.  He  earned  seven  Gold 
Gloves  for  his  extraordinary  fielding 
prowess,  and  he  was  selected  to  play  in 
18  all-star  games  in  his  brilliant 
career. 

Patrolling  the  outfield,  he  was  the 
master  of  the  legendary  'Green  Mon- 
ster"—the  left  field  wall  in  Fenway 
Park  that  has  played  havoc  with  even 
the  best  of  other  fielders  in  the  game. 
In  a  recent  article,  William  Nack  of 
Sports  Illustrated  told  how  Carl 
Yastrzemski  played  "the  Green  Mon- 
ster like  a  fiddle,  quite  literally  by 
ear.  "  The  bottom  15  feet  of  the  wall 
was  then  cement.  As  Yaz  said: 

When  you  heard  it  hit  the  cement  wall, 
you  stayed  back  a  ways  because  it  came  off 
there  hard.  Above  the  cement,  you  had 
squares  of  tin  with  rivets  in  them.  If  the 
ball  hit  the  tin,  it  made  a  thud,  and  the  ball 
dropped  straight  down.  If  it  hit  the  rivets,  it 
could  do  anything,  come  straight  down, 
shoot  to  the  side. 

But  wherever  the  ball  fell,  Yaz  could 
always  field  it  and  throw  a  runner  out. 
Most  of  all  for  Boston,  it  was  Yaz 
who  led  the  Cardiac  Kids  to  the  "im- 
possible dream'  of  the  American 
League  Pennant  in  1967. 

The  famous  poem  by  Ernest  Law- 
rence Thayer,  a  son  of  Massachusetts, 
helps  convey  the  extraordinary  sense 
of  loss  we   feel  over  his  retirement. 


Perhaps  we  may  be  forgiven  now  for 
adapting  the  poet's  words  to  this  occa- 
sion: 
Oh!  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  Sun 

is  shining  bright. 
The  band  is  playing  somewhere,  and  some- 
where hearts  are  light: 
And    somewhere    men    are    laughing,    and 

somewhere  children  shout. 
But  there  is  no  joy  in  Fenway— mighty  Yaz 
is  bowing  out. 

For  all  of  us  who  ever  saw  him  play, 
and  millions  more  whose  hearts  he 
won,  Yaz  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  winner.  I  am  proud  today  to  offer 
this  Senate  resolution  in  tribute  to  one 
of  the  greatest  baseball  figures  who 
ever  played  the  game.  Carl 
Yastrzemski  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  232)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  232 

Whereas  Carl  Yastrzemski  will  soon  com- 
plete his  twenty-third  and  final  season  as  a 
baseball  player  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox; 

Whereas  Carl  Yastrzemski  has  played  in 
more  major  league  baseball  games  than  any 
other  player  in  the  history  of  the  sport; 

Whereas  Captain  Carl"  won  baseball's 
honored  triple  crown  and  led  his  Cardiac 
Kids  to  the  "Impossible  Dream"  of  an 
American  League  Pennant  in  1967;  and 

Whereas  'Yaz"  will  be  remembered 
alwa.vs  as  one  of  the  finest  players  in  base- 
ball history  and  a  leader  of  great  compas- 
sion and  ability  both  on  and  off  the  field: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  joins  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  sport  fans  throughout 
the  World  in  honoring  Carl  Yastrzemski  for 
his  outstanding  career,  his  outstanding 
sportsmanship,  and  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  baseball  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  apparently,  we  can 
go  to  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation bill,  which  is  S.  1887.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  here.  The  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  is  here. 

I  belatedly  wish  the  ranking  member 
a  happy  birthday  on  yesterday  and  say 
facetiously,  somewhat,  that  the  ban- 
quet last  night  was  to  celebrate  not 
only  his  birthday  but  his  long  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. May  I  say  I  mean  to  ask  the  mi- 
nority leader  who  it  was  that  ever  con- 
vinced Russell  Long  he  is  not  still 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  he  says  it  is  not  his 
birthday.  I  am  tempted  to  take  the  re- 
marks out  of  the  record,  but  in  defer- 
ence to  the  enormous  respect  I  have 
for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  shall 
not. 
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FEDERAL 


SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  EAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  tun  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  404,  S.  1887. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  b  n  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f  ollo\  's 

A  bill  (i5.  1887)  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plementa  1  compensation  program  for  18 
months,  i  nd  for  other  purposes. 
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say  to  all  Senators  who  may 

listening  in  their  offices,  especially 

riends  who  are  managers  on 

that    we   earnestly    urge 

try  to  finish  this  bill  evening.  • 

again.    I    have    obtained    the 

of  the  minority  leader  in  re- 

this  request.  I  think  he  con- 

I    recommend   that    others 

the  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
colleagues  to  support  S.  1887, 
Supplemental  Compensa- 
Aitendments  of    1983.   This   bill 
p  jrted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
Thursday,  September  22.  Quick 
essential  to  continue  the  pay- 
Federal   supplemental   com- 
n  benefits  beyond  the  current 
i  an  date  of  September  30. 

contains  other  timely  provi- 
which  received  strong  support  in 
con  mittee.  First,  the  bill  provides 
fear  extension  of  an  important 
voluntary  placement  fund- 
which  would  otherwise 
September   30.    Additionally, 
contains  an  increase  in  the  en- 
level  for  the  Title  XX:  Social 
Block  Grant.  This  increase  of 
ion  is  effective  for  fiscal  year 
brings  the  funding  level  for 
services  block  grant  to  $2.7 
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federal  supplemental  compen- 
PSC)  program  provides  emer- 
)enefits  to  Americans  experi- 
)rolonged  periods  of  unemploy- 
Jnless  Congress  acts  without 
I  he  program  will  expire.  Bene- 
cu  rently   being   paid   under   the 


program  will  not  cease  totally  on  Octo- 
ber 1  as  there  is  a  phaseout  feature 
which  permits  present  recipients  to  re- 
ceive up  to  one-half  of  the  remaining 
weeks  of  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  However,  this  phaseout  does 
nothing  for  individuals  becoming 
newly  entitled  to  FSC  benefits.  Only 
an  extension,  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  signed  by  the  President,  can 
assure  that  these  important  payments 
will  continue. 

On  September  13.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration announced  its  strong  sup- 
port for  an  18-month  extension  of  the 
FSC  program.  On  September  15.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Ray  Donovan,  ap- 
peared before  the  full  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  describe  the  administration 
plan  and  to  assure  the  committee  of 
the  President's  support  for  an  FSC  ex- 
tension, within  certain  responsible 
fiscal  limits.  Since  September  15,  I 
have  met  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Dave  Stockman,  to 
discuss  the  FSC  program  and  its  en- 
tension.  The  staff  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, minority  and  majority,  worked 
with  staff  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector to  develop  the  proposal  eventu- 
ally approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal 
is  sound,  both  on  policy  and  fiscal 
grounds. 

BACKGROUND 

The  FSC  program  was  part  of  last 
year's  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act.  Unemployed  individuals 
began  receiving  benefits  under  the 
program  on  September  12.  1982.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  last  December,  increased  the  max- 
imum number  of  weeks  available  in 
the  States  and  increased  individual  en- 
titlements. Finally,  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  of  1983  reauthorized  the 
FSC  program  for  6  months,  through 
September  30.  Additional  weeks  of 
benefits  were  again  provided  for  the 
program's  so-called  exhaustees. 

FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

S.  1887.  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
would  extend  the  FSC  program  for  18 
months.  No  additional  benefits  are 
provided  to  those  who  have  exhausted 
earlier  entitlements,  recognizing  that 
providing  unemployment  benefits  of 
up  to  65  weeks  in  as  many  as  21  States, 
represents  the  outer  limits  of  what  we 
can  expect  on  unemployment  program 
to  provide.  The  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  the  program's  cost  to  be  $3.7 
billion.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  cost  estimate  is  $2,595  billion. 
The  Labor  Department  also  estimates 
that  benefits  would  be  paid  to  approxi- 
mately 3.8  million  individuals  during 
the  period  of  October  1.  1983  to  March 
31.  1985. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  recog- 
nizes the  fiscal  restraints  we  face.  The 
administration  has  proposed  a  gener- 
ous,   responsible    extension.    The    Fi- 


nance Committee  program  while  ex- 
ceeding the  administration  level  of 
$3.16  billion,  is  still  within  the  accept- 
able range.  The  American  taxpayers 
have  already  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  unemployed. 
The  FSC  program  will  have  paid  bene- 
fits of  at  least  $5.6  billion  to  approxi- 
mately 5  million  individuals. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  takes 
account  of  the  special  problems  facing 
States  which  have  experienced  pro- 
longed periods  of  unemployment. 
Rather  than  introducing  a  never 
before  used  and  statistically  unsound 
measure  (total  unemployment  rate)  as 
the  House  bill  has  done,  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  permits  an  alternative 
calculation  based  on  the  insured  un- 
employment rate— a  real  measure  of 
the  number  of  individuals  eligible  for 
benefits.  If  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  for  a  State  equals  or  exceeds  6 
percent  when  averaged  over  the  period 
since  January  1982.  that  State  will 
qualify  for  the  maximum  duration  of 
benefits  (12  weeks).  This  provision  rec- 
ognizes the  seriousness  of  long-term 
unemployment  in  the  States  which 
were  first  to  enter  the  recession  and 
have  been  slower  to  experience  recov- 
ery. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  provides 
a  rational  restructuring  of  the  FSC 
program.  An  extension  of  18  months 
introduces  a  greater  degree  of  certain- 
ty for  both  the  claimants  and  for  the 
administrators  of  the  program.  Many 
of  you  have  heard  from  the  employ- 
ment security  agencies  in  your  States 
regarding  the  complexity  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  S.  1887  would  set  bene- 
fit duration  levels  for  a  13- week 
period.  In  the  18-month  program, 
then,  the  duration  levels  would  be  re- 
determined only  five  times.  This  would 
eliminate  the  current  situation  in 
which  a  number  of  States  have  had  to 
redetermine  individual  entitlements  as 
many  as  10  times. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  set 
forth  for  in  the  Record  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  FSC  extension. 

Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  (FSC) 
Extension 

duration  of  extension 
18  months,  from  October  1.  1983  to  March 
31,  1985. 

CURRENT  pour-tiered  PROGRAM  TO  BE 
REPLACED  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAM 

12  weeks  of  benefits  in  States  with  an  lUR 
greater  than  or  equal  to  5  percent. 

12  weeks  of  benefits  in  States  with  an  lUR 
greater  than  or  equal  to  5  percent. 

10  weeks  of  benefits  in  States  with  an  lUR 
greater  than  or  equal  to  4  percent,  but  less 
than  5  percent. 

8  weeks  of  benefits  in  States  with  an  lUR 
greater  than  or  equal  to  3  percent  but  less 
than  4  percent. 

6  weeks  in  all  other  States. 

OTHER  MODIFICATIONS  INCLUDE 

No  additional  benefits  (reachback)  for 
those  who  have  exhausted  or  are  currently 
drawing  FSC  benefits. 


No  phaseout  of  benefits  at  the  end  of  the 
18-month  period:  all  FSC  benefits  would 
cease  on  March  31.  1985. 

No  restrictions  on  the  extent  to  which 
benefit  durations  could  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased in  a  State  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
the  lUR.  However,  a  State's  duration  could 
not  change  more  often  than  once  every  3 
months. 

The  maximum  weeks  of  benefits  (12 
weeks)  would  be  payable  regardless  of  cur- 
rent lUR  if  the  State  is  likely  to  have  an  un- 
usually high  number  of  exhaustees  because 
of  prolonged  high  unemployment.  States 
would  qualify  for  this  provision  for  any  cal- 
endar quarter  if  the  average  lUR  equals  or 
exceeds  6  percent  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1982  through  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
quarter  for  which  lUR  data  are  available. 

Any  State  meeting  the  criteria  in  current 
law  for  eligibility  for  14  weeks  of  benefits  as 
of  the  end  of  the  current  program,  will 
remain  at  that  level  so  long  as  the  State 
continues  to  meet  that  criteria. 

REASONS  FOR  EXTENDING  FSC 

Given  the  cost  of  the  FSC  program 
to  date,  and  the  potential  cost  of  the 
extension,  it  makes  sense  to  examine 
whether  or  not  a  need  continues  to 
exist  for  an  emergency  program  of  un- 
employment benefits. 

When  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  (FSC)  program  was  en- 
acted a  year  ago  to  address  high  levels 
of  unemployment,  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  was  9.9  percent  and 
rising.  The  unemployment  rate  peaked 
in  December  1982  at  10.8  percent. 

Since  December,  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial economic  growth,  a  lowering 
disinflation  and  significant  reductions 
in  unemployment.  Real  gross  national 
product  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.9 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1983.  while 
industrial  production  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  17.5  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  fallen  from  its  peak  of  10.8  per- 
cent to  9.5  percent  in  August,  reflect- 
ing an  employment  growth  of  2.5  mil- 
lion jobs.  Moreover,  these  gains  were 
achieved  with  very  little  inflation;  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  only  2.4 
percent  in  the  12  months  ending  in 
July  1983. 

We  are  all  optimistic  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  continue  on  its 
present  course  and  that  we  will  contin- 
ue to  achieve  significant  economic 
growth,  low  inflation,  and  declining 
unemployment.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  current 
high  level  of  unemployment  repre- 
sents one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems. Despite  the  impressive  economic 
gains  in  the  last  9  months,  more  than 
10  million  Americans  continue  to  be 
unemployed  for  more  than  6  months. 

It  is  also  clear  that  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion  is  not  likely  to  reduce 
unemployment  as  quickly  as  we  would 
like.  The  experience  of  past  recessions 
indicates  that  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment are  likely  to  persist  for  much  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  recovery.  More- 
over, since  it  is  our  intention  to  come 
out  of  the  recession  with  a  steady  re- 
covery that  can  be  sustained  over  the 


long  run.  it  is  unlikely  that  unemploy- 
ment will  plummet  in  the  near  future. 
I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the 
burden  of  unemployment  must  not 
fall  entirely  on  those  unable  to  find 
work.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  bal- 
ance our  concern  for  assisting  unem- 
ployed workers  against  the  need  to 
maintain  policies  that  will  foster  and 
sustain  the  economic  recovery.  A  per- 
manent reduction  in  unemployment 
can  only  be  achieved  by  long-term  vig- 
orous economic  growth. 

The  appropriate  way  to  address  the 
problem  of  high  unemployment  over 
the  coming  months  is  through  an  ex- 
tension of  the  FSC  program  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time.  Therefore,  an 
18-month  extension  of  the  FSC  pro- 
gram is  a  proper  and  rational  step  for 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
take.  An  18-month  extension  of  FSC 
from  October  1.  1983  to  March  31. 
1985  would  recognize  the  likelihood, 
based  on  past  recessions,  that  unem- 
ployment is  likely  to  remain  high 
during  this  period  of  the  economic  re- 
covery. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  continue  to  extend  the  FSC 
program  every  6  months.  The  consid- 
eration of  FSC  on  a  6  month  basis 
adds  unnecessary  uncertainty  to  the 
lives  of  the  unemployed,  creates  prob- 
lems for  determining  benefit  dura- 
tions, and  in  general  makes  the  pro- 
gram difficult  to  administer.  An  18- 
month  extension  would  assure  needed 
financial  assistance  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  during  this  period,  while 
permitting  Congress  to  address  the 
full  costs  of  the  program. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for 
proposing  this  historic  extension  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  approving  it. 
Currently  unemployed  individuals  or 
those  who  may  face  layoffs  would  be 
assured  that  these  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  will  be  available 
beyond  some  arbitrary  date.  An  18- 
month  extension  also  enables  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  program  now  and 
provide  an  extension  of  sufficient 
length  to  provide  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty for  the  beneficiaries  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program. 

As  chairman  of  Finance  Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
FSC  program  represents  a  significant 
financial  commitment  on  the  part  of 
all  American  taxpayers  to  assist  unem- 
ployed workers  during  a  difficult 
period.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
FSC  program  will  have  paid  benefits 
to  over  5  million  people  at  a  cost  of 
some  $5.6  billion  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  extension  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  add  another 
$3  billion  to  that  commitment.  This  is 
not  an  expenditure  which  can  be 
taken  lightly  and  it  deserves  serious 


consideration  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

EXTENDED  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Beyond  this  FSC  extension,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  further  action,  as 
some  have  proposed  on  the  permanent 
extended  benefits  (EB)  program,  can 
be  justified.  Some,  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  would  roll  back  the  EB 
program  reforms  which  passed  as  part 
of  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act.  Such  reversals  of  sound 
policy  reforms  would  not  only  add  to 
the  Federal  and  State  government 
costs  for  unemployment  programs,  but 
would  also  increase  the  payroll  tax 
burden  which  already  threatens  the 
prosperity  of  many  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses.  This  is 
surely  not  an  action  to  be  taken  at  this 
delicate  point  in  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

CONCLUSION 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  keep  in  mind  the  progress  already 
made  toward  improving  the  employ- 
ment picture  when  considering  the 
FSC  extension.  I  would  remind  them 
that  when  the  FSC  program  was  put 
into  effect  just  1  year  ago.  the  total 
unemployment  rate  nationally  was  9.8 
percent  and  rising.  By  December  of 
1982.  that  rate  had  peaked  at  10.8  per- 
cent. At  one  point  in  the  recession, 
11.4  million  Americans  were  out  of 
work.  Steady  economic  growth  has  oc- 
curred since  December  and  economists 
are  basically  optimistic  that  continued 
improvement  is  in  our  future.  Unem- 
ployment has  experienced  a  steady  de- 
cline. This  summer  the  unemployment 
rate  had  its  largest  1-month  decline 
since  1959  with  the  rate  dropping  from 
10  to  9.5  percent.  This  represents  em- 
ployment growth  of  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion jobs  and  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion in  many  sectors  should  lead  to  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  denying  that  un- 
employment is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  the  country  on  the  domes- 
tic front.  Long-term  unemployment 
has  grown  and  the  problem  of  dislocat- 
ed workers  has  been  well  documented. 
The  administration,  through  its  sup- 
port of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  and  its  efforts  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  retraining,  has  initiated  the 
appropriate  response  to  what  must  be 
considered  structural  unemployment. 
For  those  unlikely  to  return  to  previ- 
ous jobs,  this  retraining  can  make  a 
real  difference. 

The  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program  is  designed  to  provide 
limited  financial  support  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  the  proposal  we  are  consid- 
ering today  improves  the  current  pro- 
gram by  targeting  benefits  more  effec- 
tively and  simplifying  program  admin- 
istration. 

The  FSC  program  clearly  represents 
a  significant  financial  commitment  of 
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BASIS  OF  estimate 

The  following  discussion  addresses  only 
those  sections  of  the  bill  that  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  significant  budgetary 
impact. 

FSC  Extension  (Under  CBO  economic  as- 
sumptions of  August.  1983.  as  shown  above). 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  extending  the 
FSC  for  18  months  is  based  upon  estimates 
of  states'  insured  unemployment  rates, 
weeks  compensated,  and  average  benefit 
payments.  The  estimates  of  states'  insured 
unemployment  rates  are  derived  from 
CBO's  assumptions  regarding  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate  projected  for  1984.  1985 
and  1986.  These  assumptions  were  pub- 
lished by  CBO  in  August.  1983.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  any  FSC  extension  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  AFDC  and  food  stamp  out- 
lays as  individuals  who  exhaust  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  would  otherwise  draw 
benefits  from  these  means-tested  programs 
continue  to  collect  jobless  payments.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  extension  would  cause 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  expenditures  to  drop 
by  $115  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  by 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  According  to 
information  from  the  Joint  Tax  Committee, 
the  increase  in  FSC  benefits  would  result  in 
an  estimated  rise  of  income  tax  revenues  of 
$25  million.  $115  million,  and  $30  million  in 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

FSC  Extension  (Under  the  Economic  As- 
sumptions of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  1984.) 

The  CBO  economic  assumptions  of 
August  1983  project  the  civilian  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  be  8.9  percent  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1984  compared  to  9.9  per- 
cent rate  assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. The  actual  civilian  unemployment 
rate  has  been  declining  since  the  Budget 
Resolution  was  agreed  to  and  was  9.5  per- 
cent in  August  of  1982.  CBO  estimates  that 
an  18  month  FSC  extension  would  cost 
$2,585  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $1,120 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985,  based  upon  the 
unemployment  rate  assumptions  underlying 
the  Budget  Resolution.  This  estimated  cost 
would  be  partially  offset  by  an  estimated 
$170  million  decline  in  AFDC  and  food 
stamps  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $75  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Revenues  are  estimated  to 
rise  by  $40  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  $160 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $40  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

TITLE  XX 

,„  ,    ,  „      ,^,  The   required   budget   authority   level   of 

(By  fiscal  year,  ^mrten.  01  dotosl ^^00  million  reflects  the  increase  in  the  ceil- 

1984     1985    1986   198'    1988     '"^  ^  Stated  in  the  bill.  Outlays  reflect  cur- 
: rent  spending  patterns  in  the  Title  XX  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Estimated  Cost  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments:   In    fiscal    year    1981,   States   re- 

785    ceived  approximately  $3.0  billion  in  federal 

Title  XX  funds  to  operate  a  wide  variety  of 

♦0 ~  categorical  social  services  programs.  In  1982. 

*"  a  new  Title  XX  block  grant  was  instituted 

- 10  and  federal  funds  were  reduced  by  $600  mil- 

ill  lion  to  $2.4  billion.  In  1983.  Title  XX  was 

"^      ^  funded  at  $2,625  billion.  Although  the  block 

?00  grant  has  given  States  more  flexibility  over 


lumber:  S.  1887. 

Title:  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Compensation    Program    for 
months  and  for  other  purposes. 
Status:  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
on  Finance,  September  26.  1983. 
Purpose:  The  bill  would  extend  the 
Supplemental  Compensation  (FSC) 
through  March  31.  1985,  and  would 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  pay- 
ould  extend  the  authority  to  fund 
placements  in  the  foster  care  pro- 
one  year.  In  addition,  it  would  in- 
current  1984  entitlement  ceiling 
XX  block  grants  to  states  for  social 
)y  $200  million  to  $2.7  billion. 

Cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
bill  would  result  in  additional 
1  abilities   through   an  extension   of 
entitlements    that    would    require 
appropriation  action  to  provide 
budget  authority.  The  figures 
■Required  Budget  Authority  "  rep- 
estimate  of  the  additional  budgel 
needed    to   cover   the   estimated 
hat  would  result  from  enactment  of 
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the  services  provided,  they  have  had  to 
either  increase  state  and  local  social  service 
funding  to  maintain  1981  program  levels  or 
cut  back  on  services  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  reductions  in  federal  funds.  Data  is 
not  yet  available  on  the  extent  to  which 
States  substituted  funds  versus  cutback 
services.  However,  some  preliminary  surveys 
have  indicated  it  was  more  the  latter.  The 
increase  in  the  1984  Title  XX  ceiling  to  $2.7 
billion  would  allow  States  some  flexibility  to 
either  reduce  their  current  funding  or  in- 
crease total  program  spending. 

7.  Estimate  Comparison:  The  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)  has  estimated  that  the  FSC 
extension  would  cost  $2,580  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $1,170  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  without  taking  offsets  into  account. 
The  difference  between  DOL  and  CBO  esti- 
mates is  due  to  differences  in  assumed  total 
and  insured  unemployment  rates. 

8.  Previous  CBO  Estimate:  On  September 
21,  1983,  CBO  provided  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  a  cost  estimate  for 
H.R.  3929.  a  bill  to  extend  the  FSC  program 
for  seven  weeks.  The  $915  million  estimated 
cost  of  that  bill  differs  from  the  present  es- 
timate due  to  the  fact  that  the  House  bill 
would  provide  benefits  to  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  jobless  benefits  as  well  as 
new  beneficiaries  and  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  only  seven  weeks,  whereas  this  bill 
covers  only  new  beneficiaries  and  would 
extend  the  FSC  program  for  18  months. 

9.  Estimate  Prepared  By;  Richard  Hendrix 
and  Deborah  Kalcevic  (226-2820) 

10.  Estimate  Approved  By: 

C.  G.  NUCKOLS 

(For  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  now  suffered  through  a 
prolonged  recession.  We  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  recovery,  but  the  rate  of 
unemployment  throughout  much  of 
the  country  remains  unacceptably 
high.  The  best  long-range  solution  to 
this  unemployment  is  a  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  will  provide  jobs 
for  those  who  are  now  out  of  work. 
Until  those  jobs  are  available,  howev- 
er, we  must  continue  to  see  that  an 
adequate  duration  of  unemployment 
benefits  remains  available.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  reported  legislation  to  extend  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program. 

The  supplemental  compensation 
program  makes  available  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
those  who  are  still  unable  to  find  work 
after  using  up  all  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment programs.  This  supplemental 
program  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  IV2  years, 
through  March  1985.  The  benefit 
structure  is  similar  to  the  existing 
structure,  with  benefit  duration  vary- 
ing among  the  States  according  to  the 
levels  of  insured  unemployment  in 
each  State.  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
proving economy,  the  highest  duration 
of  benefits— 14  weeks  for  States  with 
insured  unemployment  rates  above  6 


percent— would  be  eliminated  and 
States  would  receive  only  6  weeks  if 
their  insured  unemployment  has  de- 
clined below  3  percent.  However,  any 
States  currently  at  or  above  6  percent 
insured  unemployment  would  contin- 
ue to  qualify  for  14  weeks  until  their 
rates  fall  below  that  level. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  particular  attention 
was  focused  on  the  measure  of  unem- 
ployment used  in  this  program.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  both  presented  very  help- 
ful testimony  before  the  committee 
pointing  out  a  particular  problem 
which  can  arise  in  States  which  have 
experienced  an  especially  long  period 
of  extremely  high  unemployment. 

Ordinarily,  the  best  measure  of  un- 
employment among  those  who  are 
served  by  the  unemployment  benefits 
program  is  the  insured  unemployment 
rate.  This  is  based  on  the  number  of 
people  drawing  regular  State  unem- 
ployment benefits  as  a  percent  of  the 
number  of  persons  working  in  covered 
jobs.  This  measure,  however,  becomes 
less  reliable  when  a  State  faces  mas- 
sive levels  of  unemployment  over  a 
protracted  period  of  time,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  States  like  Michigan  and 
West  Virginia.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  grows 
to  a  relatively  high  level  as  the  early 
impact  of  the  recession  is  felt.  Howev- 
er, it  may  later  drop,  not  because  of  a 
recovery,  but  because  significant  num- 
bers of  workers  remain  out  of  work 
well  beyond  the  point  where  they  are 
drawing  regular  State  unemployment 
benefits.  And  since  they  are  not  draw- 
ing benefits,  they  are  not  included  in 
computing  the  insured  unemployment 
rate. 

While  there  does  not  exist  any  sta- 
tistically valid  measure  of  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefit  eligibil- 
ity, the  committee  found  a  way  to 
count  these  long-term  unemployed 
workers  on  an  implicit  basis.  This  is 
done  by  averaging  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  over  a  longer  period 
than  the  usual  13-week  rolling  aver- 
age. Under  the  committee  provision, 
an  insured  unemployment  rate  will  be 
computed  over  a  period  starting  with 
January  1982— when  several  States 
had  reached  extremely  high  insured 
unemployment  levels— and  continuing 
through  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  for  which  there  are  data  avail- 
able. As  long  as  a  State's  insured  un- 
employment over  this  longer  period 
averages  6  percent  or  higher,  that 
State  will  continue  to  qualify  for  the 
maximum  weeks  of  benefits  provided 
under  the  usual  schedule— that  is,  12 
additional  weeks. 

I  believe  this  alternative  provision 
meets  the  problem  of  those  States 
that  have  suffered  the  severest  impact 
of  the  recession  and  for  whom  the  cur- 
rent insured  unemployment  rate  may 


not  be  an  accurate  measure  of  distress 
relative  to  other  States.  It  does  so, 
moreover,  in  a  way  which  continues  to 
base  benefit  eligibility  on  a  measure 
which  is  statistically  valid  and  which 
is  related  directly  to  the  population 
served  by  the  program. 

I  believe  the  Finance  Committeee 
bill  represents  a  thoughtful  and  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  continuing 
problem  of  high  unemployment  which 
is  faced  by  this  country,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  outlined,  I  think 
very  well,  the  bill  reported  by  our 
Committee  on  Finance.  We  have  tried 
to  come  up  with  a  measure  of  the  lUR 
which  takes  account  of  the  long-term 
unemployment  which  has  occurred  in 
a  number  of  States.  We  think  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  this. 

I  know  whenever  you  bring  an  un- 
employment compensation  bill  to  this 
floor,  everybody  grabs  it  to  see  how 
many  weeks  every  State  is  going  to  get 
and  they  all  try  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  go  get  more  weeks  of  benefits. 
If  we  want  to  keep  this  bill  within 
range  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  try  to  load 
up  this  bill  with  a  lot  of  amendments. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  bill  in 
our  committee.  The  House  has  passed 
a  45-day  extension.  Ours  is  an  18- 
month  extension. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dono- 
van, Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Dave 
Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  I  will 
read  to  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  everybody  has  the 
right,  of  course,  to  offer  amendments, 
but  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  problem. 
The  problem  is  we  do  not  have  any 
money.  The  problem  we  are  facing,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Feldstein,  between  now 
and  October  1987,  is  about  $1,000  bil- 
lion in  new  debt.  The  present  debt  is 
about  $1.3  trillion.  I  am  told  that  the 
interest  on  the  new  debt,  the  debt  we 
are  going  to  create  between  now  and 
October  of  1987,  is  going  to  be  $90  bil- 
lion a  year.  We  are  already  paying  in- 
terest on  the  debt  of  some  $130  billion 
a  year. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  tax  re- 
ceipts from  individuals  in  fiscal  year 
1988  will  be  about  $457  billion.  So  you 
can  compare  the  $457  billion  in  reve- 
nues from  individuals  who  pay  taxes 
and  the  $90  billion  in  new  interest  on 
the  new  debt.  You  could  be  talking 
about  a  tax  increase  for  individuals 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  20  percent. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  has  to 
happen.  What  really  needs  to  happen 
is  for  the  Congress  to  start  looking  at 
spending.  Stop  trying  to  justify  every 
$100  million  or  $300  million  or  $400 
million  expenditure  on  some  parochial 
concern  that  might  affect  our  States. 
Because  if  we  do  not  get  a  handle  on 
Federal  spending  and  a  handle  on  the 
projected  deficits,  there  is  very  little 


chance  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong, 
robust,  and  long-term  recovery. 

I  say  that  because  this  FSC  bill  is 
always  easy  to  load  up.  Senators  say 
they  have  one  amendment  that  only 
costs  $200  million  or  $300  million,  and 
it  may  be  justified.  But  today  we 
intend  to  examine  carefully  the 
amendments  that  Members  may  have. 
The  majority  leader's  concern  is  that 
we  finish  this  bill,  which  I  doubt  that 
we  can  do,  by  6:30  tonight.  I  suggest 
we  are  going  to  try.  We  do  have  to  go 
to  conference  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
an  easy  conference. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  letter  signed  by 
David  Stockman,  the  OMB  Director, 
and  by  Secretary  Donovan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  particularly  quote 
two  paragraphs. 

We  endorse  your  efforts  to  enact  a  pro- 
gram that  will  assure  benefits  through 
March  1985.  that  uses  the  proved-in-practice 
insured  unemployed  rate  triggers,  and  that 
does  not  contain  a  Teach-back  "  provision. 
While  there  are  may  be  some  technical  ad- 
justments to  improve  equity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits,  the  Administration  would 
opposed  any  major  structural  change  in  the 
bill. 

The  committees  bill  calls  for  FSC  spend- 
ing which  is  at  the  absolute  outer  limit  of 
acceptable  bounds.  Any  change  to  the  bill 
which  increases  its  cost  would  seriously 
jeopardize  Administration  support  of  the 
measure. 

I  suggest  that  letter  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  Obviously,  there  may  be 
some  areas  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  address  but  I  think  the  letter  pretty 
well  lays  out  the  parameters. 

I  think  we  should  also  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  failing  to  act  on  a 
bill  which  can  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  expires  at  mid- 
night tomorrow  night.  I  stress  that 
Congress  must  approve  a  bill  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion as  I  am  convinced  the  President 
will  not  sign  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  is  substantially 
more  expensive  than  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  S.  1887.  Unless  ex- 
tended, the  current  FSC  program, 
which  provides  extra  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  long-term 
unemployed,  will  expire  on  Friday. 
While  such  an  expiration  would  cause 
hardship  to  some  beneficiaries  and 
considerable  administrative  confusion, 
most  current  FSC  recipients  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  after  the  ex- 
piration date  as  a  result  of  the  phase- 
out  provision  that  was  enacted  as  a 
part  of  the  extension  of  the  FSC  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  social  security 
bill  last  month.  Under  this  phaseout 
provision,  all  persons  who  have  not  ex- 
hausted their  FSC  entitlement  on  Sep- 
tember 30  will  be  eligible  to  receive  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  remaining  enti- 
tlement. For  example,  if  a  claimant 
had  8  weeks  of  FSC  entitlement  re- 
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(luring  the  week  of  September 
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Ifepartment  of  Labor  has  pro- 
following  possible  timetable 
continuing  FSC  payments  should 
be  passed  and  signed  by  the 
.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
lote  of  the  assumptions  made, 
we  assume  Congress  amends 
Act  by  September  30. 
we  assume  the  extension  in- 
reach-back  to  add  weeks  of 
for  claimants  who  have  ex- 
FSC    including    reach-back 
which   create   additional   ad- 
ive   problems  and  confusion 
delay  swift  implementation 
extension. 

we  assume  that  some  States 

changes  in  maximum  dura- 
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Committee  bill  which  not  only 

just  about  every  State's  dura- 

also  uses  a  TUR  trigger  never 


used  before  and  which  is  not  readily 
available  for  all  States. 

Fourth,  we  assume  that  the  enroll- 
ment and  signature  of  the  new  law 
occurs  within  7  days. 

Fifth,  we  assume  that  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  appropriation  bill  is 
taken  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Should  all  these  steps  take  place  in 
an  expeditious  fashion,  the  Labor  De- 
partment provides  the  following  time- 
table for  administrative  implementa- 
tion: 

5-7  working  days  or  by  (Oct.  7).  Labor  De- 
partment prepares  and  signs  PSC  agree- 
ments under  new  law  for  signature  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Labor  Department  prepares  implementing 
instructions  for  States. 

5-10  days  or  by  (Oct.  12-17)  Governors  re- 
ceive, sign,  and  return  PSC  agreements  re- 
flecting new  law. 

9-21  days  or  by  (Oct.  10-Nov.  4)  States  im- 
plement FSC  amendments. 

Develop  and  issue  State  PSC  procedure: 
reprogram  FSC  changes  into  State;  auto- 
mated systems. 

Train  payments  staffs  of  non-automated 
States:  provide  advance  notice  to  claimants 
of  any  change  in  entitlement  or  monetary 
determination. 

9-24  days  or  by  (Oct.  10-Nov.  7)  States 
begin  paying  benefits  under  new  PSC  law. 

From  this  timetable,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  amendments  to  S.  1887  which  are  of- 
fered and  adopted,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  for  PSC  benefits  to  continue  without 
interruption. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  national  asso- 
ciation which  represents  State  UI  adminis- 
trators believes  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
can  be  implemented  without  serious  delay. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
would  cause  tremendous  disruptions  and 
would  likely  not  be  fully  implemented 
during  the  45-days  of  the  bill's  program. 

This  is  all  technical  in  nature  but 
the  important  point  is  that  we  must 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  thing  we 
would  like  to  proceed  with  would  be  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  who  would  also  like  to 
make  a  statement,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first, 
before  we  get  to  the  question  of  the 
lUR  and  the  TUR,  which  we  will  in  a 
second,  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  on  moving  very  rapidly  on 
a  program  that  is  very,  very  important 
to  my  constituents. 

This  program,  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefit  program,  expires  to- 
morrow night.  People  are  depending 
on  these  benefits  to  pay  mortgages, 
car  bills,  doctor  bills,  and  grocery  bills, 
and  they  are  worried  that  Congress 
will  not  reauthorize  this  program. 

Our  mailbag  Is  full.  Our  telephones 
have  rung  off  the  hooks. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  we  should 
act  expeditiously  in  providing  an  18- 
month  extension  of  the  FSB  program 
before  us. 


We  do  not  want  to  be  back  here  this 
winter,  this  spring,  this  coming 
summer  or  this  fall.  We  all  want  to  be 
back  in  November,  I  suppose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  extension  will 
prevail  and  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves sometime  next  year  working  on 
another  llth-hour  extension. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  going  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bill. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  expedite 
that  consideration  as  well. 

I  would  not  want  my  colleagues  to 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  unmindful,  however,  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  our 
existing  program. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  our  ex- 
isting unemployment  compensation 
program  is  deeply  flawed  and  in  need 
of  major  revisions.  It  was  to  that  end 
that  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  bill.  We  believe 
that  the  system  requires  careful 
review  and  complete  overhaul,  but  I 
would  also  add  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
so  vital  to  so  many  is  the  bill  on  which 
to  do  that. 

We  should  not  jeopardize  it  by 
trying  to  enact  comprehensive  reforms 
on  it  here  today. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  that 
in  mind. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2243 

(Purpose;  To  revise  the  FSC  provisions  and 
use  the  total  unemployment  rate  instead 
of  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  principal- 
ly  for  the   purposes  of  discussion,   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2243. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

■■(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

••(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
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he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa-  ment  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 

tion  or  effect  for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2.  job.  It  is,  of  course,  the  measure  for 

(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under  1983.  shall  last  for  a  period  consisUng  of  all  triggering-on  the  Federal  supplemen- 

the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly  weeks  beginning  m  October  and  November  ^^j  benefits,  the  program  before  us.  It 

benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year;  Jf  ^^""^^f  "KL^n^n*?  in  Decem^^^^^  is   also   the   measure   of   triggering-on 

■in  the  case  of  weeks     The  applicable  limit  ^.'iJ^.f^^-f^SZ^reTft^n^^^^^^^  and  off  for  the  extended  benefits, 

during  a;                                                   f'  ;„  effect  for  all  weeks  beginning  in  that  The    amendment    before    us    would 

10-percent  period J^  month  and  the  following  month  (but  sub-  substitute    the    total     unemployment 

6  percent  period 8  Ject  to  the  termination  provision  under  sub-  rate  on  an  appropriate  table  to  trigger 

L(jw-unemployment  period !!""!....           0  section  (f)(2)).  Federal  supplemental  benefits  instead 

(^  The  t'taramount  established  in  any  "ID)  For  P-^Xidi^^l^aveSre  Teel'y  ol  the  insured  unemployment  rate, 

account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed-  ^^t  ,lunt  shall  be'  detrr^Tned  Tthe  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  my  CO  - 

eral    supplemental    compensation    for    any  g^^^  ^j^nner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  leagues  I  do  not  intend  to  press  this 

week  beginning  prior  to  October   1    1983,  ^^^^^^^   202(b)(1)(C)   of   the   Federal-State  issue  to  a  vote,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 

shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  com-  g^jg^ided     Unemployment     Compensation  tant  that  we  understand  what  some  of 

pensation  to  which  such  '"d'^'^u^'  ^"l'^  Act  of  1970.  the  problems  are  with  the  lUR  and  get 

have  been  entitled  under  the  provisions  oi  .               purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  consensus  of  how  in  the  weeks  and 

compensation  Amendments  of  1983,  includ-  _'^em  rate  with  respect  to  any  State  for  better  solution  than  the  lUR. 

ing  the  termination  date  and  reduced  com-  ^^^^^  ^j^^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com-  But  I  wish  to  engage  with  my  friend 

pensation  amount  contained  in  subsection  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  month-to-month  basis;  from  Kansas  in  a  colloquy  on  this  sub- 

(f)(2)  as  then  in  effect.  ^^  ject  and  let  me  ask  the  distinguished 

his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by  reason  ^^  striKing  oui    or               „„„„,<;,oN«i  is  extremely  wide  by  historical  stand- 

of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount  in  such  effective  date  of  fsc  provisions  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^  Finance 

account)  after  March  31.  1983  and  prior  to  Sec  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec^  Committee  bill,  does  not  employ  the 

October  1.  1983.  the  amount  established  in  tions  2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  r-"^,  unemployment  rate 

such  account  for  compensation  payable  for  after  September  30.  1983.  t    ^    ^^hi  JhoirJr,^n  nf  f  Hp  ^^ 

weeks  begmning  on  or  after  October  1.  1983.  (b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual--  Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 

rhallbSualtl  such  individual's  additional  (1)  to  whom   any   Federal  supplemental  Committee  has  opposed  the  use  of  the 

Entitlement  compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be-  xUR  and  further  the  committee,  after 

•■(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  ginning  before  October  1,  1983.  and  considerable   debate,   decided   to   omit 

and  this  subparagraph  the  term   additional  (2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com-  ^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^R   instead   of   the 

-S-^^fonS:Sl;untofreg-  ^^^^^^^5^^  SS^  ^"^^ISpS^^  ^^SS 

^Z^^^'^^'^^^i^^:^-:^  =SXrir^b^?30,S3"^'^^^^  Sp^rand  I  ^a^e  ear^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined  such   individual's   eligibility   for   additional  the  problems  we  have  ^  th  the  lUR  to 

under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which  weeks  of  compensation   by  reason  of  the  state  the  case  for  an  alternative  to  it. 

he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa-  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  xhis   amendment,   of  course,   would 

tion  or  limited   or   terminated    by    reason    of   any  propose  such  an  alternative  so  that  we 

■■(ii)    4    times    the    individual's    average  event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of  ^^^   ^^^^  ^  concrete  example  before 

weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year,  law  relating  to  eligibility  for  unemployment 

■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  compensation    occurring  after  the  date  of  •                 therefore    ask  the  Senator 

the    terms     lOpercent    period'.     S-percent  such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo-  Lei  iP^' ^"^ '''";;•  r'.       .               .^ 

oeriod'     6  percent  period',  and    low-unem-  ber  1.  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex-  from  Kansas  to  state  his  views  on  the 

pLvrnent  period"  mean,  with  respect  to  any  haustion  and  before  October  1.  1983.  shall  TUR  as  a  substitute  for  the  lUR. 

State  the  period  which-  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining  Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  correct- 

•■(i)'begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following  j^  indicated  that  the  Finance  Commit- 

week  in  which  the  total  unemployment  rate  the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  purposes  oi  ^^^    proposal    does    not    employ    the 

in  the  State   for  the  period  consisting  of  section  602(b)  «/ the  Federal  Supplemental  ^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^  indicat- 

such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding  Compensation  Act  of  i98/>^  ^   earlier   in   the   Chamber,   a   major 

"■■Uun^nif^n^heTd^S^  IftTt^lst  eXJ'prSb^?'  dle^a^f^eVt^  dfte'o  ^jS^^^e^.  in  this  whole  area 

week  in  which  the  totar  unemployment  rate  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each  and    this   is   being   spearheaded   right 

?orlhT  period  consisting  of  such  week  and  State  with  which  he  has  m  effect  an  agree-  now     by     the    distinguished    Senator 

the  immediately  preceding   12  weeks  does  ment  under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup-  ^^.^^  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  along 

not  fall  within  the  applicable  range.  plemental    Compensation    Act    of    1982    a  ^,.^^       ^^^      distinguished      minority 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  modification  of  such  agreement  d..!rned  to  Senator  Byrd.  Their  approach 

the  applicable  range  is  as  follows;  ^^  ^^^^^^"1^^^^^.  Ifa    very    comp-hensive    unemploy^ 

cordance   with   the   amendments  made   by  ment     compensation     revision     whicn 
■In  the  case          The  applicable  range  is;  sections  2  and  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  does  employ  the  TUR.        ^^    ^  ^        .      . 
of  a;                 ineappncaoieraiiB  provision  of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re-  ^e  have  had  hearings  that  touched 
lOoercent           A  rate  equal  to  or  exceed-  fuses,  within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on  ^^    ^j^^jr    proposal    and    heard    about 
peHod                  ing  10  percent.  the  date  the  Secretary  of  l^bor  proposed  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  potential.  We  promised  to 
8-percent             A  rate  equal  to  or  exceed-  such  a  modification  to  ^"f  ,St^^5^;°  ^"^"  approach  the  TUR  in  a  more  realistic 
Z^rJ^^^  "'    "^^  rsretLTol'tirsh^irn^^n^rsrh  -^n  this  new. leg^^^^         or  some 
.percent             ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^T^rT^o.^' ^  Z  S  Sf  ^  ^V^Tmeasures  un- 
"'''''''■                  hin  8  percent  ^f  such  3-week  period.  employment  among  all  workers  or  in- 
Low-                    A  rate  less  than  6  percent.  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  dividuals  seeking  ^""-^  J^'^^^^^^.^Yi! 
unemploy-  just  say  to  my  colleagues  one  of  the  measures  ^"^,";'P>°y"^^"^„^JZ"^^^^^ 
ment  period.  ^sues  we  discussed  at  length  in  the  Pi-  workers    eligible    for    ""^mplojment 

nance  Committee  was  the  adequacy  of  benefits.  Second,  the  bases  for  com- 

.  the  insured  unemployment  rate,  the  puting   the   rates   are   different.   The 

pei^iS.  ?peU?pS,  riCtuSS    so-'caS7uV  for  Tccu^ately  giving  us  TUR   is   computed   using   the   unem- 
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is  not  available  for  over  2 

i  iter  the  measurement  period. 

ire  some  of  the  reasons  we  be- 

we  must  be  cautious  about 

the  unemployment  measure. 

HtlNZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

di!  tinguished      Senator      from 

.1  he  would  allow  me  to  pro- 

o  le  other  question  and  allow 

acllress  the  converse  issue,  why 

Senator  from  Kansas  think 

insured  unemployment  rate. 

is  a  better  method. 

DbLE.    There    is    some    doubt 

Oich  may  be  the  better.  Maybe 

UR  or  the  TUR,  or  maybe  it 

other  measure. 

i  -nportant    to    note,    however. 
lUR  is  an  actual  count  of  in- 
who  file  for  unemployment 
benefits.  These  individ- 
defined  in  each  State  law  as 
have  significant  attachment 
la|or  force  and  who  are  actively 
ork.   The  TUR.   as   I   men- 
re.  is  based  on  a  sample  and 
process  of  estimation  and 
The  lUR  counts  individ- 
may  benefit  from  the  FSC 
before    they    exhaust    their 
benefits.  These  individuals 
each  week  from  the  time 
the    program    until    they 
^igible  for  EB  or  FSC. 
iEINZ.      I      appreciate      the 
comments    and     learned 
of  the  chairman, 
say  that  because  many  of  us 
concerns  about  the  shortcom- 
he  conventional  use  of  the 
measuring    the    difficulty    in 
job  compared  to  the  TUR. 
najice  Committee  has  used  the 
is  bill  quite  different  from 
cuj-rent  law  or  the  House  bill, 
he  Senator  from  Kansas  ex- 
•  the  committee  proposal  uses 
to  measure  the  long-term  un- 
problems  in  a  State? 
DOLE.  Let  me  say  that  we  were 
find  some  way  to  deal  with 
raised   by   the  Senator 
Pennsylvania— the  Senator  from 
iipinia  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 
Byrd— and    other    Senators 
with  high  unemployment 
dliration. 
addition   to   the   normal   ex- 
1  lenefit    lUR,    the    committee 
has  included  a  second  lUR 
>ver  a  longer  period  of  time, 
this  second  lUR  will  be  com- 


con(  ems 


Sta  tes 


puted  using  data  from  January  1982 
through  June  of  1983.  By  using  this 
longer  measure,  individuals  who  have 
drawn  UC  but  are  not  included  in  the 
most  recent  lUR  are  included  in  deter- 
mining a  State's  FSC  duration.  Thus, 
a  State  which  has  had  continued  high 
unemployment  may  be  eligible  for  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  FSC. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Dole,  for  that  explanation. 

His  last  point  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. We  have,  all  of  us,  who  have 
studied  this  somewhat  obtuse  techni- 
cal issue,  realized  that  after  an  individ- 
ual is  on  the  basic  benefit  program, 
the  State  program  for  what  in  most 
States  is  a  26-week  period,  that  person 
stops  being  counted,  drops  from  the 
rolls.  What  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  done  is  to  reach 
back  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  re- 
cession and  start  the  count  of  those  in- 
dividuals back  to  January  1982. 

I  think  that  while  that  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  or  the  perfect  solution  to 
the  problem,  it  is  a  very  good  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  is  a  solution  which  I 
know  is  going  to  work  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  this  bill,  18  months,  and 
therefore  because  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  unemployed  workers 
who  depend  upon  the  program  I  think 
it  is  a  good  solution. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  we  must  go 
ahead  and  move  ahead  with  our  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Senator  Byrd,  the  author  of  the  bill 
I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor,  and  I  do 
believe  that  last  year  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  our  existing  permanent  pro- 
gram is  insufficient  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment, but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  examine  how  best  to  link  un- 
employment compensation  and  re- 
training efforts  to  facilitate  the  rehir- 
ing of  displaced  workers. 

I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  other  responsible  committees 
of  Congress  will  be  able  to  undertake 
that  view  and  that  overhaul  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  his  responses,  which 
have  been  full,  detailed,  and  quite  re- 
sponsive. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  have  tried 
to  move  very  quickly  because  Septem- 
ber 30  is  not  far  away.  Until  we  have 
more  opportunity  for  full-fledged 
hearings  on  the  Byrd-Heinz  propo.sal. 
we  felt  it  best  to  try  to  find  .some  other 
way  to  modify  the  lUR  to  reach  back 
further,  to  take  care  of  some  of  these 
areas  and  provide  extra  weeks  of  bene- 
fits. 


I  thank  the  staff  for  coming  up  with 
a  balanced  proposal  and  one  that 
touches  on  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Heinz,  and 
others. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  withdraw- 
ing the  amendment.  I  also  appreciate 
the  record  we  have  made,  which  indi- 
cates that  there  are  going  to  be  full, 
extensive  hearings  on  the  proposals  of 
the  two  principal  sponsors.  Senator 
Heinz  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd.  who  are  now  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  consideration  and  the  courtesies 
that  have  been  extended  to  those  of  us 
who  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill 
which  Senator  Heinz  and  I  have  spon- 
sored. We  had  good  hearings,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  our  case. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee are  striving  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  What  they  have 
done  here  will  certainly  be  helpful  to 
my  State  of  West  Virginia. 

So  what  I  have  to  say  beyond  that  is 
certainly  not  in  any  criticism  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  striving  to  find 
a  fairer  way  and  a  better  formula  than 
the  one  that  is  presently  being  used, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  only  two 
States— I  believe  my  State  and  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Long— and  possi- 
bly Puerto  Rico  qualify  for  extended 
benefits.  That  may  not  be  for  long, 
however. 

I  commend  Senator  Heinz  for  bring- 
ing before  the  Senate  today  the  press- 
ing need  for  some  unemployment  ben- 
efit determinant  other  than  by  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate,  or  lUR. 

I  have  explored  the  lUR  quite  care- 
fully as  I  have  prepared  the  form  of 
legislation  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Heinz  and  other  Senators  on  August 
4— S.  1784.  It  was  not  hard  to  conclude 
that  it  failed  mi.serably  as  the  sole  eli- 
gibility determinant  in  the  extended 
benefits  program  and  as  the  determi- 
nant of  how  many  weeks  States  may 
qualify  for  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program. 

As  Chairman  Dole,  Mr.  Long,  the 
ranking  minority  manager,  and  Mr. 
Heinz  know,  ultimately  we  incorporat- 
ed the  total  unemployment  rate,  TUR, 
as  a  suggested  alternative  determinant 
in  S.  1784. 

I  have  noted  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  against  the  use  of  the 
TUR  for  this  purpose.  I  and  others 
who  today  seek  use  of  the  TUR  are 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  some  valid  criticisms.  When 
I  introduced  the  bill,  I  stated  that  the 
TUR  had  weaknesses,  and  I  urged  that 
the  determinant  be  strengthened  and 
that  a  careful  search  be  made  for  a 


better   determinant   than   either   the 
lUR  or  the  TUR. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Dole,  has  just  indicated  a  recognition 
of  this  problem  and  a  determination  to 
proceed  expeditiously  in  the  effort  to 
resolve  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  more  fair  to  the  States 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  hope 
the  committee,  with  its  expertise,  will 
be  able  to  improve  over  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  at 
the  current  time,  almost  half  the 
States  have  total  unemployment  rates 
above  9  percent.  Only  two  States,  as  I 
have  said  earlier,  are  eligible  for  the 
EB  program  because  the  lUR's  that 
other  States  have  are  not  high 
enough.  Several  States  with  among 
the  highest  total  unemployment 
rates- far  above  the  national  aver- 
age—are eligible  for  the  minimum 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits  because  they  do 
not  have  sufficiently  high  lUR's. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  lUR  is  used  to 
determine  need  for  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
when  it  deliberately  does  not  count 
the  long-term  unemployed.  It  counts 
only  those  who  receive  the  first  tier  of 
benefits— State  basic  benefits.  It  omits 
recipients  of  EB  and  FSC  as  well  as 
those  who  have  exhausted  all  benefits. 

The  worse  unemployment  becomes 
in  a  State,  and  the  longer  the  average 
jobless  person  remains  unemployed, 
the  more  the  lUR  understates  unem- 
ployment. In  fact,  the  lUR  is  a  per- 
verse measure  of  the  need  for  benefits 
beyond  those  in  basic  State  programs. 
Yet.  it  is  now  the  only  determinant 
that  is  used  by  which  States  may  qual- 
ify for  extended  benefits  and  the  only 
determinant.  I  believe,  by  which 
States  may  determine  the  number  of 
weeks  of  supplemental  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Scholarly  studies  have  concluded  the 
lUR  is  flawed.  A  recent  study  by  Gary 
Burtless  stated: 

The  lUR  has  apparently  lost  much  of  its 
value  as  an  indicator  of  employment  pros- 
pects for  job  losers.  .  .  .  The  lUR  should  be 
temporarily  retired  as  a  serious  measure  of 
labor  market  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  more  obvious 
shortcomings  and  effects,  the  lUR  of 
each  State  is  dramatically  responsive 
to  the  choices  the  State  makes  with 
respect  to  the  size,  benefit  amounts, 
and  eligibility  in  its  own  State  basic 
unemployment  insurance  program.  As 
a  result,  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
a  State  are  penalized  when  that  State 
experiences  high  unemployment  if  the 
State  has  tightened  eligibility  for  its 
basic  program,  because  the  lUR  will 
fall  from  its  level  if  the  change  has 
not  been  made.  This  is  hardly  fair. 
And  it  hardly  is  the  proper  incentive 
for  prudent,  tightly  managed  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  formulating  the 


bill  now  before  us,  acknowledged  the 
inadequacy  of  the  current  law  benefit 
determinants  employing  the  lUR,  and 
attempted  to  compensate  for  that  in- 
adequacy by  employing  an  18-month 
lUR  average  as  an  alternative  determi- 
nant. Unquestionably,  the  immediate, 
practical  effect  of  this  change  would 
be  an  improvement  over  current  law, 
and  the  committee  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  moving  to  address  the  lURs 
problems.  But  I  am  very  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  inescapably  only  a 
temporary  solution. 

Of  course,  sometimes  we  have  to 
reach  a  final  solution  of  problems  by, 
for  the  time  being,  utilizing  temporary 
measures.  It  is  one  that  just  compen- 
sates for  the  inadequacy  of  the  lUR 
rather  than  correcting  the  inadequacy. 
So  I  believe  the  TUR  is  a  more  appeal- 
ing determinant.  It  certainly  is  not 
guaranteed  to  become  obsolete,  as  the 
committee  acknowledges  will  happen 
to  the  18-month  lUR  average. 

The  TUR  has  its  problems,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  but  the  lUR  has 
even  more  problems.  For  every  prob- 
lem with  the  TUR  that  is  noted,  I  can 
cite  a  problem  with  the  lUR.  Neither 
is  very  good  for  its  purpose— which  is 
why  Senator  Heinz  and  I  and  other 
Senators  believe  we  should  try  using  a 
combination  of  the  two  until  we  can 
find  or  devise  a  more  suitable  determi- 
nant of  the  need  for  benefits  for  the 
long-term  unemployed.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  that  trial. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
appreciate  his  kind  remarks.  We  did 
seek  to  address  most  of  the  concerns 
he  expressed.  We  may  not  have  gotten 
as  far  as  some  want  us  to  go,  but  I 
think  when  we  finish  our  hearings  on 
the  Byrd-Heinz  or  Heinz-Byrd  compre- 
hensive legislation,  we  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  who  has 
an  amendment  that  we  can  accept,  if 
that  is  satisfactory.  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  has  one  we  cannot  accept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2246 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  arrangements  be 
entered  into  to  ensure  that  unemployment 
compensation  is  not  paid  to  Federal  retir- 
ees or  Federal  prisoners) 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Cochran, 
and  ask   for   its   immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 

for   himself.   Mr.   Dole,   and   Mr.   Cochran. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2246. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  section  6  of  the  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  PREVENT  PAYMENTS  OF  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION  TO  RETIREES 
AND  PRISONERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Attorney  General  are  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  arrangements  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Slates,  computer  or  other  data 
regarding  current  and  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  prisoners  so  that  States 
may  review  the  eligibility  of  these  individ- 
uals for  unemployment  compensation,  and 
take  action  where  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  prior  to  January  31.  1984.  on 
arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a),  and  any  arrangements 
which  could  be  entered  into  with  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  unemployment  compensation 
is  not  paid  to  retired  individuals  or  prisoners 
in  violation  of  law.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
which  might  be  necessary  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing such  payments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  has  been  accepted 
and  is  agreeable  to  the  various  parties. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  simply  direct  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  and  the  At- 
torney General  enter  into  arrange- 
ments to  make  available  to  the  States 
computer  data  regarding  current  and 
retired  Federal  employees  and  Federal 
prisoners  so  that  States  may  review 
the  eligibility  of  these  individuals  for 
unemployment  compensation,  and 
take  action  where  appropriate. 

It  would  assure  implementation  of 
the  findings  of  a  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  (GGD-83-99) 
that  computer  matches  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  to  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

The  GAO  study,  which  only  per- 
formed computer  matches  involving 
the  governments  of  Maryland,  Virgin- 
ia, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  locat- 
ed potential  overpayments  in  excess  of 
$700,000  in  the  field  of  unemployment 
compensation. 

Nationwide  use  of  computer  matches 
could  easily  result  in  savings  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excellent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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TO  THE  Honorable  David  Pryor. 
United  States  Senate 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office) 
matches  identify  potential 
benefit  overpayments 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Vashington.  D.C..  August  24,  1983. 
Da  ID  H.  Pryor. 
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!  Senator   Pryor:  On  November   10. 
asked  us  to  determine  if  retired 
livilian  and  military  personnel  pen- 
being  deducted  from  State  unem- 
benefits  as  required  by   Federal 
laws.  You  were  concerned  these 
not  tjeing  enforced  because  of  our 
29.  1982.  report  to  you  '  in  which 
that  pensions  to  five  former  em- 
t  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
ere  not  being  deducted  from  their 
of  Columbia   unemployment   pay- 
determine  if  this  was  a  problem 
agencies,  we  performed  a  computer 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retir- 
persons   receiving   unemployment 
from  the  District.  Maryland,  and 
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discussed  with  your  office,  we  per- 
computer  match  to  determine  if 
)f  Columbia  prisoners  were  receiv- 
Virginia,  or  Maryland  unem- 
benefits  to  which  they  were  not 
since  State  unemployment  laws  re- 
recipients  be  available  for  work, 
was   based  on   our  July   22. 
^  which  found  that  some  prison- 
improperly  receiving  various  Feder- 

.  such  as  veterans'  pensions, 
tion.  we  matched  District.  Virginia, 
land  computer  files  of  unemploy- 
ipients  to  identify  (1)  persons  re- 
unemployment    benefits    simulta- 
from  more  than  one  State  and  (2) 
eceiving  more  than  one  unemploy- 
for  the  same  period  from  the 
Our  findings  are  summarized 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  appen- 
our  review  objectives,  scope  and 
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Throukh  our  matches,  we  identified  604 

ivho  may  have  improperly  received 

payments;   323   in   the  Dis- 

in  Virginia,  and  112  in  Maryland. 

officials  advised  us  that  none  of 

we   matched   and   referred   to 

properly    received    unemployment 

;.    However.   District   and   Virginia 

have  tentatively  confirmed  that  271 

persons  (55  percent  we  referred 

improperly  received  $734,916  in  un- 

r  lent  payments.  These  potential  im- 

tayments  consisted  of   $703,870   to 

retirees;  $26,982  to  30  District 

$2,206   to   two    persons   simulta- 

receiving    unemployment    benefits 

District  and  one  State;  and  $1,858 

derson  receiving  more  than  one  un- 

rlent  payment  for  the  same  period 


Vii  ginia. 


aitual  amount  of  improper  payments 

h^ge  as  District  and  Virginia  officials 

to  interview  individual  claimants 

investigate  potential  fraud  cases.  Unem- 

officials  have  agreed  to  advise  us 

results, 
leve   that   computer  matches  like 
we  performed  are  useful  and  cost- 


fiial 
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effective  ways  to  identify  overpayments. 
Both  District  and  Virginia  unemployment 
officials  said  that,  in  the  future,  resources 
permitting,  they  would  consider  performing 
similar  periodic  computer  matches. 

Department  of  Labor  officials  advised  us 
that  they  recently  arranged  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  provide  States 
with  computer  tapes  of  current  and  retired 
Federal  employees.  Labor  plans  to  notify 
States  that  the  computer  data  will  be  avail- 
able for  them  to  perform  computer  matches 
and  encourage  them  to  perform  such 
matches.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  acted  on  our  October  29.  1982,  report 
recommendation  to  alert  Federal  agencies 
of  the  need  to.  among  other  things,  notify 
State  unemployment  offices  when  former 
employees  who  apply  for  unemployment 
benefits  are  retired  and  receiving  pensions. 
This  should  reduce  agencies"  future  unem- 
ployment costs. 

In  response  to  your  request,  we  did  not 
obtain  agency  comments  on  this  report. 
However,  we  did  discuss  its  contents  with 
District.  Maryland,  and  Virginia  unemploy- 
ment officials  and.  in  preparing  the  report, 
we  considered  their  views. 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  unless  you 
publicly  announce  its  contents  earlier,  we 
plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report 
until  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter.  At 
that  time,  we  will  send  copies  to  interested 
parties,  including  the  President's  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  We  will  make  copies  available  to 
others  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Anderson, 

Director, 
General  Government  Division. 

Appendix 
objectives.  scope.  and  methodology 

Our  objectives  were  to  determine  if  im- 
proper unemployment  benefits  were  being 
paid  to  (1)  Federal  military  and  civilian  re- 
tirees. (2)  District  of  Columbia  prisoners,  (3) 
persons  simultaneously  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  from  more  than  one  State  or 
(4)  persons  receiving  more  then  one  unem- 
ployment payment  for  the  same  period  from 
the  same  State. 

District  of  Columbia  unemployment  offi- 
cials provided  us  with  computer  tapes  con- 
taining data  for  all  persons  who  received  un- 
employment benefits  from  January  through 
March  1982.  Virginia  and  Maryland  unem- 
ployment officials  provided  the  same  type 
of  computer  data  for  persons  receiving  un- 
employment payments  during  March  1982. 

To  determine  if  Federal  retirees'  pensions 
were  being  deducted  from  their  State  unem- 
ployment payments,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  provided  us  with  computer 
tapes  listing  all  civilian  and  military  retirees 
receiving  pension  checks  during  March 
1982.'  the  dollar  amount  of  the  pensions 
and  other  identifying  data  such  as  social  se- 
curity numbers  and  dates  of  birth.  We  then 
matched  the.se  tapes  with  the  District.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  unemployment  tapes 
and.  when  we  found  names  appearing  on 
both  tapes,  asked  the  appropriate  State  un- 
employment offices  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 


Fedefal  Agencies'  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Cos  s  Can  Be  Reduced  Through  Improved 
Managen  ent  '  iGAO/FPCD-83  3) 

Prise  ners  Receiving  Social  Security  and  Other 
Federal  I  etiremenl.  Di.sability.  and  Education  Ben- 
efiU    <g1lO/HRD-82  43) 


'  We  did  not  a.sk  for  information  on  pen.sion.s  paid 
lo  retirees'  survivors  because  Federal  law  does  not 
require  Slates  lo  dcduC  these  payments  from  un- 
employment benefits. 


Were  the  retirees'  pensions  being  deduct- 
ed from  State  unemployment  benefits  as  re- 
quired by  Federal  and  State  laws? 

How  much  in  unemployment  benefits  was 
improperly  paid  to  Federal  retirees  whose 
pensions  were  not  being  deducted? 

Had  the  Federal  retirees  accurately  re- 
ported to  the  State  unemployment  offices 
that  they  were  retired  and  had  applied  for 
or  were  receiving  their  pensions? 

Were  the  identified  overpayments  charged 
to  the  Federal  agencies  from  which  the  em- 
ployees retired  or  to  the  private  employers 
for  whom  the  retirees  worked  after  leaving 
Federal  service? 

To  determine  if  District  of  Columbia  pris- 
oners were  improperly  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  we  asked  the  District's  De- 
partment of  Corrections  to  provide  us  with 
a  cumputer  tape  of  District  prisoners  for 
March  1982.  We  then  matched  the  names 
on  this  tape  with  the  names  of  persons  re- 
ceiving District.  Virginia,  or  Maryland  un- 
employment payments.  When  the  same 
names  appeared  on  both  tapes,  we  referred 
them  to  the  appropriate  State  unemploy- 
ment office  to  determine  if  these  people  had 
indeed  received  unemployment  benefits  im- 
properly. Since  prisoners  are  unavailable  for 
work,  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

To  determine  if  anyone  in  our  sample  was 
improperly  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits from  more  than  one  State  or  receiving 
more  than  one  unemployment  payment  for 
the  same  period  from  the  same  State,  we 
matched  the  names  and  addresses  from  the 
District.  Virginia,  and  Maryland  computer 
tapes.  When  we  found  names  that  matched, 
we  gave  them  to  the  appropriate  unemploy- 
ment officials  for  verification. 

State  unemployment  offices  computed  po- 
tential overpayments  for  the  period  of  time 
the  persons  first  received  unemployment 
payments  up  until  about  January  1983 
when  the  State  unemployment  offices  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  potential  overpay- 
ments. 

We  performed  our  review  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  audit 
standards  except  that  we  did  not  independ- 
ently verify  information  on  the  computer 
tapes. 

BACKGROUND  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Since  January  1.  1955.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees have  had  unemployment  insurance 
protection  under  Chapter  85.  Title  5.  of  the 
U.S.  Code.  In  addition.  Public  Law  96-499. 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1980.  requires  each  Federal  agency  to 
pay  the  costs  for  all  unemployment  benefits 
paid  to  eligible  former  Federal  employees  by 
all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  as  States). 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its 
Employment  and  Training  Administration's 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  is  respon- 
sible for  (1)  developing  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  forms  for  States  and  Federal 
agencies  to  use  and  (2)  advising  State  offices 
and  Federal  agencies  of  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  entered  into  agreements  to  require  all 
States  to  pay  unemployment  compensation 
to  former  Federal  employees  in  the  same 
amount  and  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  apply  to  unemployed  private  in- 
dustry claimants.  Generally,  the  paying 
State  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  claim- 
ant's last  official  duty  station  was  located. 


All  States  require  that,  to  receive  pay- 
ments, a  claimant  must  be  unemployed  from 
lack  of  work  but  be  able  and  available  for 
work.  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  and  policies  vary  regarding  eligibility 
requirements,  amount  of  payments,  and  du- 
ration of  payments. 

Public  Law  96-364.  section  414.  dated  Sep- 
tember 26,  1980,  states  the  specific  circum- 
stances under  which  States  must  deduct  cer- 
tain types  of  pensions  from  unemployment 
benefits  if  employers  in  the  State  are  to  be 
entitled  to  Federal  tax  credits  for  amounts 
paid  into  the  State  unemployment  funds. 
However,  this  law  does  not  prevent  States 
from  deducting  other  types  of  pensions.  For 
example.  District  and  Virginia  laws  general- 
ly require  that  pensions  from  any  prior  em- 
ployment be  deducted,  a  requirement  not 
dictated  by  Federal  law. 

A  Department  of  Labor  official  advised  us 
that  from  October  1982  through  March 
1983.  nearly  31.000  former  Federal  civilian 
and  22,000  former  military  personnel  had 
collected  unemployment  payments.  The  es- 
timated unemployment  costs  for  former  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  for  fiscal  year 
1983  are  $232  million  and  $178  million,  re- 
spectively. 

RESULTS  OF  PENSION  MATCH 

Our  computer  match  identified  434  Feder- 
al civilian  and  military  retirees  who  may 
have  received  unemployment  benefits  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  We  gave  their 
names  to  the  appropriate  unemployment  of- 
ficials to  determine  whether  the  unemploy- 
ment payments  had  been  improper. 

Maryland  unemployment  officials  advised 
us  that  the  88  Federal  civilian  and  military 
retirees  we  referred  to  them  did  not  receive 
improper  unemployment  payments,  primari- 
ly because  Maryland  law  is  not  as  restrictive 
as  Virginia  or  District  laws  regarding  the  de- 
duction of  pensions.  However,  as  shown  in 
Table  I.  District  and  Virginia  unemploy- 
ment officials  have  tentatively  confirmed 
that  238  of  the  346  retirees  (69  percent)  we 
referred  to  them  had  improperly  received 
$703,870  in  unemployment  payments.  Of 
this  amount.  District  overpayments  were 
$612,723  (87  percent)  and  Virginia  overpay- 
ments were  $91,147  (13  percent).  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  District's  potential  overpay- 
ments resulted  from  the  failure  to  deduct  ci- 
vilian pensions,  while  89  percent  of  Virgin- 
ia's potential  overpayments  resulted  from 
failure  to  deduct  military  pensions. 

TABLE  I  -POTENTIAL  OVERPAYMENTS  RESULTING  FROM 
PENSIONS  NOT  BEING  DEDUCTED  ACCORDING  TO  STATE 
LAWS 


employment  offices  did  not  receive  improp- 
er unemployment  payments  for  various  rea- 
sons (e.g.  their  pensions  were  being  deduct- 
ed as  required). 

District  and  Virginia  unemployment  offi- 
cials cannot  make  final  determinations  on 
the  propriety  of  the  potential  overpayments 
for  the  238  persons  discussed  above  until 
they  (1)  obtain  additional  information 
through  their  normal  adjudication  process- 
es and  (2)  investigate  potential  fraud  cases. 
They  agreed  to  advise  us  of  their  final  de- 
terminations. 

Initial  findings,  however— as  shown  in 
table  2-reveal  that  $213,244  (30  percent)  of 
the  total  amount  of  potential  overpayments 
was  attributable  to  claimants  not  notifying 
the  unemployment  offices  that  they  were 
retired  and  were  receiving  or  had  applied 
for  pensions.  An  additional  $425,274  of  po- 
tential overpayments  (60  percent)  was  at- 
tributable to  administrative  errors.  Claim- 
ants had  informed  the  unemployment  of- 
fices in  the  District  and  Virginia  that  they 
were  receiving  or  had  applied  for  pensions, 
but  the  offices  had  not  deducted  the 
amounts  from  the  unemployment  pay- 
ments. At  the  completion  of  our  audit  work. 
District  officials  were  not  able  to  explain 
the  remaining  potential  overpayments  of 
$65,352  (9  percent).  A  District  unemploy- 
ment official  advised  us  that  a  recent  up- 
grading of  the  District's  computer  facility 
should  help  reduce  future  overpayments  to 
retirees  resulting  from  administrative 
errors. 

TABLE  2 -CAUSE  OF  POTENTIAL  OVERPAYMENTS  TO 
RETIREES 


types  ot  pension  received 


Numbei 
ol  names 
reteriefl 
Dy  GAO 


Numbei 

Amounl 

of 

ol 

lentalive 

polenlial 

confiinia 

overpay 

lions 

menis 

DislncI  ol  Columbia 

Civilian _ 

Military   

Tolal  

Viigima 

Civilian    _. i~ 

Mililafy  , 

Tolal  ..-.i- .- 

Total 

Civilian  ^.... 

Military  ..„ /.: 

Tolal  346 


ise 

86 

102 
77 

$307,276 
305.447 

24? 

179 

612.723 

14 

90 

4 
5b 

10.046 
81101 

104 

59 

91.147 

170 
176 

106 
132 

317.322 
386.548 

to  private  employers,  some  private  employ- 
ers in  the  District  may  have  paid  more  un- 
employment taxes  to  the  District  than  they 
should  have. 

RESULTS  OF  PRISONER  MATCH 

As  table  4  shows.  District  and  Virginia  un- 
employment officials  have  tentatively  con- 
firmed that  30  of  the  50  prisoners  (60  per- 
cent) whose  names  we  identified  through 
the  matches  may  not  have  been  entitled  to 
the  $26,982  they  received  in  unemployment 
payments.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  po- 
tential overpayments  were  paid  by  the  Dis- 
trict, and  all  were  charged  to  private  em- 
ployers except  for  $585.  We  did  not  identify 
any  District  prisoners  receiving  Maryland 
unemployment  payments. 

TABLE  4— POTENTIAL  OVERPAYMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
PRISONERS 


238      703.870 


The  remaining  108  retirees  whose  names 
we  referred  to  the  District  and  Virginia  un- 


Oislricl 

Virginia 

Tolal 

Reliiee  did  not  report  pension 
Unemployment  olfice  adminislialive  error  . 
No  cause  indentilied 

$152,862 
394.509 
65.352 

$60,382 
30,765 

$213,244 
425.274 
65,352 

Tolal 

612,723 

91,147 

703870 

As  table  3  shows,  $284,596  (40  percent)  of 
the  overpayments  resulting  from  not  de- 
ducting retirees'  pensions  were  charged  to 
Federal  agencies  and  $386,216  (55  percent) 
of  the  overpayments  were  charged  to  pri- 
vate employers  that  retirees  had  worked  for 
after  leaving  Federal  service  and  $33,058  (5 
percent)  were  allocated  between  Federal 
and  private  employers.  The  Departments  of 
Defense.  Labor.  Energy.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  OPM.  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  were  among  the  agencies 
charged. 

TABLE  3, -AMOUNT  OF  POTENTIAL  OVERPAYMENT  TO 
RETIREES  CHARGED  TO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  PRIVATE 
EMPLOYERS 


Federal 
agencies 

Private 
employers 

Federal 

and 

private 

employers 

Total 

Dislricl  ot  Cohimliia 
Virginia 

$262,090 
22.506 

$317,575 
68,641 

$33,058 
0 

$612,723 
91,147 

Total 

284,596 

386,216 

33,058 

703.870 

According  to  a  District  unemployment  of- 
ficial, the  District  periodically  adjusts  its 
unemployment  tax  rate  for  private  employ- 
ers, basing  such  adjustments  on  the  amount 
of  unemployment  benefits  paid  to  the  em- 
ployers' former  employees.  The  District  of- 
ficial pointed  out  that,  as  a  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  potential  overpayments  charged 


Districl  a 
Columtiia 


Virginia 


Total 


Numtier  ol  names  lelerred  tiy  (jAO 
Number  ol  overpayments  tentatively  con 

liimed  by  Slates 
Tolal  dollar  amounis  ol  potential  overpay- 
ments 


48 

2 

28 

2 

$25,001 

$1,981 

30 
$26,982 


RESULTS  OF  MATCH  FOR  DUPLICATE  PAYMENTS 

We  referred  the  names  of  25  persons  who 
may  have  received  unemployment  benefits 
from  more  than  one  State  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  unemployment  officials.  District 
unemployment  officials  tentatively  con- 
firmed that  two  of  these  persons  improperly 
received  a  total  of  $2,206  in  unemployment 
benefits:  that  is.  they  were  receiving  bene- 
fits from  the  District  and  from  Maryland  or 
Virginia  simultaneously. 

We  also  referred  the  names  of  95  persons 
who  may  have  received  more  than  one  un- 
employment payment  for  the  same  periods 
from  the  same  State  to  the  appropriate  un- 
employment officials.  Virginia  unemploy- 
ment officials  tentatively  confirmed  that 
one  of  these  recipients  may  have  improperly 
received  an  overpayment  of  $1,858  in  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  finally  I 
wish  to  thank  very  much  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)— who,  at  this  time,  is  presid- 
ing in  the  Chamber— for  their  support 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
for  his  excellent  work  in  discovering 
this  blatant  waste  of  tax  dollars  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
result  in  much  needed  savings  to  both 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Over  payment  of  benefits  from  Fed- 
eral programs  is  a  troublesome  and  se- 
rious problem.  Computer  matching  is 
a  helpful  way  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
errors  and  omissions. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
effort  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
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agreeing  to  the  amendment 
Senator   from  Arkansas   (Mr. 


oi 


tion  IS 
of   the 
Pryor). 
The    smendment    (No.    2246)    was 

agreed  t( 

Mr. 
reconsider 


DOLE. 


Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
the    vote    by    which    the 
amendmfent  was  agreed  to. 

KEINZ.    I    move    to    lay    that 
c  n  the  table. 
ni)tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr 
motion 

The 
agreed  t 


To  revise  the  FSC  provisions  to 

new  benefits  for  individuals  who 

lausted  their  entitlement,  to  allow 

alter  late  measurement  based  upon  the 

1  employment  rate,  and  for  other 


o^ 


(Purpose 
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The 
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) 
N^YNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
amendment  to  the  desk  on 
myself.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Spec- 
Levin.     Mr.     Dixon.     Mr. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Sasser.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
coiisideration. 

OFFICER.    The 


Sei  lat 


HRESIDING 

report. 

legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

or  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 

himself.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Specter. 

Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr. 

METZENBiJuM.  Mr.   Leahy,  and  Mr.  Sasser. 

in  amendment  numbered  2247. 

MOYNIHAN.   Mr.   President,   I 

consent  that   further 

of    the    amendment    be    dis- 
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In 


of    MTOks    The  applicable  limil  is: 


amendment  no.  2  24  7 


Ajith. 

ITRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

.  it  is  so  ordered, 
aiiendment  is  as  follows: 

ut  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  the  bill 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


SXTENSION  OF  FSC  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.   a)  Section  602(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemi  ntal  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
(to  read  as  follows: 
federal  supplemental  compensa- 
be    payable    to   any    individual 
agreement  entered  into  under  this 
any  week  beginning  after  June 


ion  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

out    October  1.  1983  (except  as 

provided    in    section    602(f)(2))' 

in  lieu  thereof  'July  1.  1984". 


Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
ac^unt  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 


NbMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplem  jntal  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  a  id  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(2)(A) 
this 
such 
of- 

"(l)  55 
ular 
allow 
respect 
under  I 
he  most 
tion.  or 
■(ii)  t 
the  foltct^ 
benefit 


jercent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 

cor  ipensation    (including   dependents' 

)  payable  to  the  individual  with 

the  benefit  year  (as  determined 

State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 

ecently  received  regular  compensa- 


tht  applicable  limit  determined  under 
ing  table  times  his  average  weekly 
^ount  for  his  benefit  year: 


14 

12 

9 

7 


the    r.i.sr 
during  a: 

5-percent  period 

4-percent  period 

3-percent  period 

Low-unemployment  period 

•(B)  The  total  amount  established  in  any 
account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  for  any 
week  beginning  prior  to  October  1.  1983,  but 
has  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
of  the  amount  in  such  account)  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1983.  including  the  dermination  dale  and 
reduced  compensation  amount  contained  in 
subsection  (f)(2)  as  then  in  effect. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  account  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation was  payable  for  a  week  beginning 
before  October  1.  1983.  and  who  exhausted 
his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by  reason 
of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount  in  such 
account)  after  March  31.  1983  and  prior  to 
October  1,  1983.  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  for  compensation  payable  for 
weeks  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1983, 
shall  be  equal  to  such  individuals  additional 
entitlement. 

■•(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  this  subparagraph— 

••(i)  the  term  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment' means  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  had  applied  to  such  account:  and 
■■(ii)  the  term  additional  entitlement' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

•■(I)  60  percent  of  the  subparagraph  (A) 
entitlement,  or 

■•(II)  4  times  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year. 
■•(E)  Any  individual  who  would  qualify  for 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  solely 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (C),  and  who, 
prior  to  September  30.  1983,  has  applied  for, 
and  established  eligibility  for,  any  form  of 
cash  or  in-kind  assistance  (including  food 
stamps,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, supplemental  security  income,  or  med- 
ical assistance  under  a  State  medicaid  plan), 
may  decline  eligibility  for  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  if  payment  of  such 
compensation  would  result  in  a  loss  of  eligi- 
bility for  such  other  assistance.  For  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of. 
such  other  cash  or  in-kind  assistance,  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  de- 
clined by  the  individual  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  available  to  such  individual.  The 
choice  to  decline  eligibility  for  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  shall  terminate 
any  rights  to  such  compensation. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section. 
the  terms  S-percent  period',  ^-percent 
period'.  'S-percent  period',  and  low-unem- 
ployment period'  mean,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

••(i)  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  falls  in  the  applicable 
range,  and 

••(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
work  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  does  not  fall  within  the  applicable 
range. 


••(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

•In  Ihp  case  of  a:  The  applicable  range  is: 

5-pcrcent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent. 

4-percent  period A  rale  equal   to  or  ex 

ceeding  4  percent,  but 
less  than  5  percent. 

3-perccnl  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 3  percent,  but 
less  than  4  percent. 

LoM-unemployment  A   rate   less  than   I   per- 

period.  cent. 

••(C)  No  5-percent  period,  4-percent  period, 
3-percent  period,  or  low-unemployment 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in  effect 
for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2,  1983, 
or  any  week  thereafter,  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  13  weeks  (but  subject  to 
the  termination  provision  under  subsection 
(f)(2)). 

■•(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

••(i)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970:  and 

••(ii)  the  amount  of  an  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  202(b)(  1  )(C)  of  such  Act. 

••(4)(A)  If  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  results  in  a  higher  appli- 
cable limit  for  a  State  under  paragraph  (2). 
the  applicable  limit  for  such  State  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  determined 
under  this  paragraph,  rather  than  under 
paragraph  (3). 

••(B)  A  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  5- 
percent  period',  ^-percent  period,'  or  ■3-per- 
cent period'  for  a  week  if— 

•■(i>  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  data  on 
a  month-to-month  basis  with  respect  to  the 
seasonally  adjusted  total  unemployment 
rate,  such  adjusted  rate  for  such  State  for 
the  most  recent  month  for  which  such  rate 
is  available  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  week  begins  falls  within  the  applicable 
range  described  in  subparagraph  (C):  or 

■•(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  State  not  described  in 
clause  (i),  the  average  monthly  total  rate  of 
unemployment  for  such  State  for  the  most 
recent  3  calendar  months  for  which  data  are 
available  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  week  begins  falls  within  the  applicable 
range  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

••(C)  For  purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

In    (he    case    of    weeks    The  applicable  range  is: 

during  a: 
5-percent  period A  rate  equal   to  or  ex- 
ceeding 1 1  percent. 

4  percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  but 
less  than  11  percent, 

3-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 8  percent  but 
less  than  10  percent.  •. 

(b)  Section  602(d)(3)  of  .such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •subparagraph  (A)(ii)  or 
(D)(ii)of". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FSC  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual— 

(1)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1983.  and 

(2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the   amount   of   his   Federal   supplemental 


compensation  account)  before  the  first  week 
beginning  after  September  30,  1983. 
such  individual's  eligibility  for  additional 
weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of  any 
event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
law  relating  to  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of 
such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex- 
haustion and  before  October  1,  1983,  shall 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following 
the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  purposes  of 
section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  and  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re- 
fuses, within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 
such  a  modification  to  such  State,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  such  3-week  period. 

STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Sec  4A.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  shall  conduct  a  study,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  May  15,  1984,  with  respect  to 
alternatives  to  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment which  would  be  available,  or 
should  be  made  available,  with  respect  to  all 
States,  which  would  provide  a  more  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  employment  and 
labor  market  situation  in  each  State  and  a 
more  accurate  and  equitable  determinant  of 
the  extent  of  need  in  each  State  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  beyond  regular 
compensation. 

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  STRUCTURAL 
CHANGES 

Sec.  4B.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  each  expeditiously  undertake  studies 
and  conduct  hearings  concerning  the  need 
to  reform  the  fundamental  structure  and 
benefits  of  those  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  which  are  in  addition  to  State 
regular  compensation,  and  that  each  com- 
mittee should  report  appropriate  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  committee's  find- 
ings prior  to  June  1.  1984. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  preliminary  matter,  although  my 
discussion  will  not  be  that  long,  while 
there  are  Members  on  the  floor,  I 
would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  a  number  of  colleagues  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  represents  an  inter- 
im proposal.  We  believe  this  proposal 
will  be  an  appropriate  measure  for  the 
next  9  months  until  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  comprehen- 
sive proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  offer. 
My  amendment  embodies  the  simple 
notion  that  we  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  insured  unemployment  rate, 
upon  which  we  determine  the  weeks  of 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  for 
which  a  State  is  eligible. 

Several  Members  of  this  body  have 
expressed  reservation  concerning  the 
total  unemployment  rate.  Different 
States,  of  course,  have  quite  different 
situations.  Yet.  I  argue  that  the  total 
unemployment  rate  is  superior  to  the 
insured  rate.  The  basic  problem  of  the 
insured  rate  is  that  it  does  not  count 
those  whose  eligibility  has  expired. 
One  major  problem  is  that  there  may 
be  a  situation  during  which  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  declines, 
while  economic  activity  declines  as 
well.  The  statistics,  then,  often  do  not 
reveal  the  true  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  insur- 
ance is  an  old  story.  It  dates  back  to 
Great  Britain,  the  first  country  to  in- 
troduce unemployment  insurance.  The 
first  unemployment  insurance  bill  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Winston  Churchill,  at  that  time  a  very 
young  man.  He  accomplished  some- 
thing that  it  was  said  could  not  be 
done.  His  opponents  argued  that  one 
could  not  accurately  measure  unem- 
ployment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  statisticians 
already  knew  enough  about  sampling 
to  argue  that  unemployment  could  be 
measured.  What  could  be  measured 
was  the  insurance  coverage  of  em- 
ployed persons  and  the  firms  provid- 
ing that  insurance. 

We  did  not  adopt  unemployment  in- 
surance until  1935.  We  created  unem- 
ployment insurance  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  is  insured  if  the  employ- 
er met  certain  requirements,  such  as 
the  number  of  employees.  At  first,  ag- 
riculture employees  were  left  out,  as 
were  small  firms.  Gradually  the 
system  became  more  universal. 

After  World  War  II,  we  began  to  per- 
fect our  sampling  techniques,  enabling 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  state 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  total 
unemployment  rate.  It  might  interest 
the  Senate  to  know  that  we  used  to 
measure  that  rate  only  once  every  10 
years  in  the  decennial  census.  The  de- 
cennial census  takes  place  in  the 
spring.  We  conducted  the  decennial 
census  in  the  spring  of  1930  and  the 
spring  of  1940.  By  the  spring  of  1930. 
the  Great  Depression  had  not  truly 
started.  By  the  spring  of  1940,  howev- 
er, employment  began  to  increase,  so 
we  went  through  the  whole  depression 


and  never  were  able  to  measure  the 
real  unemployment  rate.  Scholars  still 
argue  today  over  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment. 

After  World  War  II.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  began  introducing  the 
first  total  unemployment  rate  statis- 
tics. Then  the  total  rate  was  broken 
into  various  categories:  by  sex.  race, 
age,  and  finally  on  a  State-by-State 
basis.  This  represented  a  normal  devel- 
opment in  math  and  statistical  science. 
It  is  now  fully  developed.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  each  month  reports 
a  total  unemployment  rate  for  each  of 
the  50  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  still  continue  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  similar  to  those  in 
place  in  1935  when  we  had  no  alterna- 
tive. We  knew  little  about  the  total 
rate  in  1935.  We  only  kijew  the 
number  of  persons  who  went  to  an  em- 
ployment office,  which  later  came  to 
be  known  as  unemployment  offices,  to 
apply  for  unemployment  insurance.  A 
record  of  applications  and  certifica- 
tions was  kept,  indicating  the  total 
number  of  insured  workers.  From  this, 
we  could  easily  derive  the  rate  of  in- 
sured workers.  We  could  not  measure 
any  other  index  of  employment. 

That  was  in  1935— a  full  half  century 
ago.  The  situation  today  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Today,  we  can  define  the  total 
unemployment  rate  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

I  would  offer  the  Senate  advice  in 
the  theory  of  sampling  with  great 
trepidation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  grasp 
the  theory  in  its  entirety.  Yet  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case,  that  a  well  drawn 
sample  provides  sound  measurement 
of  the  total  unemployment  rate.  We 
know  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  body 
who  has  not  dealt  with  samples  and 
polling,  knowing  how  accurate  they 
can  be.  The  legislation  I  offer,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  addresses  a  pro- 
found problem.  I  believe  that  we  ade- 
quately address  that  problem. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  lay  issue 
of  considerable  impact. 

Mr.  Gary  Burtless  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Brookings  papers  on  eco- 
nomic activity  findings  about  the  star- 
tling difference  between  the  experi- 
ence of  American  workers  in  the  reces- 
sion of  1975  and.  if  I  may  use  Dr. 
Stigler's  designation,  the  depression  of 
1982. 

In  1975,  more  than  78  percent  of  all 
unemployed  Americans  were  receiving 
unemployment  benefits.  In  1982,  only 
45  percent  of  our  jobless  were  covered 
by  the  unemployment  system. 

These  are  startling  figures,  worthy 
of  our  utmost  attention.  That  is  why 
some  of  us  in  this  body  are  advocating 
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prel^enslve  revision  of  the  unem- 
system. 

cite  just  one  example.  The 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
from  Kansas  have  already 
they  recognize  the  problems 
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,  the  insured  unemployment 
dropped  from  4.5  to  3.2  per- 
is a  decline  of  29  percent, 
total  unemployment,  the  real 
has  declined  from  10.2 
fnere  7  percent. 

nothing  is  more  confusing 

talk  about  percents  of  per- 

there  is  a  4-to-l  ratio  in  the 

the  insured  rate  against  the 

rate.  The  real  un- 

rate  is  not  reflected  in 

sties  we  now  use  to  calculate 

of  benefits. 

that  during  the  next  9 
:he  States  be  given  the  option 
their   insured   unemployment 
think  that  is  best,  or  their 
ur^employment  rate.  The  State 
either  rate,  whichever  was 
Mr.  President,  I  know 
difficult  to  keep  in  mind  a  scale, 
read  one  so  the  record  will 
options  proposed:  If  a  State's 
•ate  is  5  percent  or  more,  or  if 
rate   is   11   percent  or  more, 
be  14  weeks  of  supplemental 
between  4  and  5  per- 
insiired  unemployed  or  10  and  11 
real  unemployment,  there  will 
wi^eks;  between  3  and  4  percent 
unemployed  and  8  to  10  real 
there   will   be   9   weeks, 
under  3  percent  insured 
or    under    8    percent 
unemployment  there  would  be  7 
FSC  benefits, 
iidds  for  States  with   the   in- 
above   5   percent  lUR   an 
iveeks  of  benefits,  and  it  adds 
imounts  down  to  the  second 
would  add  1  week  to  the  two 
iers,   compared   with    the   Fi- 
C  jmmittee  bill. 

aiiendment   also   has   a   reach- 
for  those  who  have  ex- 
all  benefits  after  April  1,  1983. 
1  infortunate   unemployed   per- 
get  an  additional  4  weeks  of 
providing  assistance  to  those 
tertn  unemployed  who  have  ex- 
their  insurance  and  do  not  yet 
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President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
debate.  I  would  only  point 
because   this   is   a  9-month 
the  cost  is  well  below  the  bill 
before  us.  It  will  enable  us  to 
consideration  to  a  more  compre- 
bill. 
apiendment  also  mandates  the 
of  Labor  to  study  and  report 
on    alternatives   to    the 
unemployment    system    and 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
the  Finance  Committee  and 
Wa^s  and  Means  Committee  expe- 
undertake  studies  and  con- 


Con  fress 


duct  hearings  concerning  general 
reform  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system.  We  must  undertake  these 
studies.  Every  half  century  or  so  a 
social  insurance  program  needs  to  be 
reevaluated  and  restructured.  That  is 
what  we  have  in  mind. 

For  the  moment,  we  have  a  measure 
which  is  fair.  No  one  can  say  it  is  not 
fair.  If  you  feel  the  insured  rate  is 
best,  then  use  it.  If  you  feel  the  real 
unemployment  rate  is  best,  then  the 
States  will  be  able  to  use  that  meas- 
ure. States  will  have  the  option  to  op- 
timize their  circumstance.  There  is 
also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
weeks  of  eligibility  in  each  category. 
In  the  main,  I  think  we  will  be  doing 
right  for  the  work  force  which  did  not 
bring  about  this  extended  period  of 
economic  decline,  the  deepest  since 
the  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  prepared  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  has  properly  stated 
the  case,  but  I  simply  hope  he  loses. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  kind  enough  to  let  me  correct 
my  own  error?  I  said  an  amendment 
but  I  should  have  said  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  either  event  I  am  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  say  that 
we  have  a  good  bill  here,  an  18-month 
extension.  We  were  told  by  some  of 
the  labor  witnesses  they  would  like  to 
have  a  permanent  FSC  program.  I  say 
very  honestly  that  we  have  an  election 
coming  up  in  1984.  I  think  the  last 
thing  we  ought  to  do— and  I  do  not 
suggest  this  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York— is  to  bring 
this  up  every  3  months,  6  months,  or  9 
months.  But  a  short  duration  means 
we  have  to  address  the  issue  again. 

We  believe  we  have  provided  a 
pretty  sound  piece  of  legislation.  We 
believe  we  have  almost  reached  the 
maximum  cost  that  some  of  those  in 
higher  authority  will  accept.  This  bill 
for  a  9-month  duration  would  cost 
about  $2.86  billion.  That  is  the  CBO 
estimate  based  on  the  first  resolution 
employment  assumptions.  Over  the  18- 
month  period,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  would  cost  about  $3.6  billion. 

As  I  understand,  the  cost  would  rise 
in  this  amendment  to  about  $4.7  bil- 
lion over  an  18-month  period. 

We  have  just  discussed  the  TUR,  the 
total  unemployment  rate.  We  had  a 
good  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an 
area  we  are  studying.  There  may  be  a 
better  way  to  go.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  modified  the  lUR  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  States 
with  heavy  unemployment,  long  and 
enduring  unemployment.  I  would  hope 


we  would  not  launch  into  some  new 
way  to  measure  it. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides 
reach-back  benefits  for  individuals 
who  have  already  exhausted  their  ear- 
lier entitlements  under  the  program. 
This  is  an  expensive  proposition  with 
a  cost  ranging  from  $60  to  $80  million 
per  week. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  using  a 
TUR  trigger  and  adding  additional 
benefits  would  create  serious  adminis- 
trative problems  for  the  States  already 
confused  by  the  multitiers  and  con- 
stantly changing  nature  of  the  FSC 
program. 

I  have  a  letter  from  ICESA— the 
Interstate  Conference  of  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies.  It  indi- 
cates that  this  program  is  so  compli- 
cated now  because  Congress  changes 
direction  every  3  to  6  months.  We  say, 
well,  you  get  this  much  every  4  or  6 
weeks,  then  we  change  that  to  8  to  12 
weeks.  The  bottom  line  that  ICESA 
believes  the  House  program  could  not 
be  administered  if  it  is  enacted.  The 
ICESA  letter  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  are  aware  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
adopted  a  45-day  extension  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  program  that 
includes  substantial  changes  in  its  structure. 
Our  organization  and  others  testified  before 
both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  the 
complications  and  confusion  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  three  different  versions  of 
the  program  that  have  been  implemented  in 
the  last  year.  Each  time  the  program  is 
changed,  computers  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed, new  procedures  developed,  staff 
trained,  and  explanations  made  to  unem- 
ployed workers.  This  is  a  massive  undertak- 
ing in  each  of  the  fifty-three  (53)  states  and 
jurisdictions.  Asking  the  system  to  imple- 
ment a  new  program  in  less  than  a  week, 
with  no  assurance  that  it  will  not  change  six 
weeks  later,  will  only  multiply  the  existing 
confusion. 

In  attempting  to  implement  a  new  pro- 
gram by  October  1.  there  will  likely  be 
delays  in  issuing  checks  since  the  number  of 
weeks  each  unemployed  worker  is  entitled 
to  will  have  to  be  re-calculated  under  the 
new  program's  provisions.  Because  we  will 
be  under  pressure  to  make  payments  as 
quickly  as  possible,  there  will  be  more  errors 
and  inaccurate  payments  than  we  would  like 
to  see. 

If  the  Congress  intends  to  make  a  brief 
extension  of  the  FSC  program,  we  urge  you 
to  simply  extend  the  provisions  of  current 
law.  More  substantial  changes  should  be 
made  far  enough  in  advance  to  permit  us  to 
implement  them  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
avoid  disruptions  in  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits. 

ICESAs  staff  an  membership  would  be 
pleased  to  work  with  you  and  provide  advice 
from  our  perspective  as  administrators  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  program,  as 
you  consider  extending  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act. 
Sincerely. 

A.  Barclay  Gardner. 

President,  ICESA. 

They  are  suggesting  that  if  we  start 
some  new  program  now  on  October  1. 


there  will  be  delays  in  getting  checks 
out.  That  is  clearly  going  to  be  a  hard- 
ship on  unemployed  workers.  I  just 
suggest  that  we  not  launch  into  some 
new  untried  formula  called  TUR  or 
whatever  else  at  this  late  date.  We  will 
have,  as  I  have  indicated,  extended 
hearings  on  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Heinz. 

I  hope  we  might  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  move  on  to  the  few  other 
amendments  that  are  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  May  I  also 
ask  that  Mr.  Dixon  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  the  ranking  member 
to  feel  offended  that  some  of  us  are 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
our  States  which  have  very  serious 
problems.  I  would  most  want  them  to 
feel  that  this  Senator  is  ungrateful  for 
the  actions  of  the  committee  in  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  the  problem.  I 
can  only  be  most  appreciative  of  what 
the  committee  has  done. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  understand  that  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  which  has  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation,  I  first  have  to  be  conscious  of 
the  needs  of  my  people  and  their  prob- 
lems and  what  they  expect  of  me  as 
their  Senator.  For  that  reason,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  can  speak  on  almost  any  subject— 
and  does— and  with  a  tremendous 
grasp  of  the  historic  background  of 
whatever  the  subject  may  be.  He  was 
talking  about  Winston  Churchill  when 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
how  some  of  those  who  opposed  Win- 
ston's position  on  the  matter  would 
say.  "Well,  those  fellows  will  just 
spend  their  money  on  drink,"  and  how 
Winston  said,  "Well,  it  is  their  money; 
let  them  spend  it  however  they  wish." 
I  did  not  originate  that  comment,  be- 
cause I  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  I 
just  want  to  compliment  him.  He 
comes  to  the  floor  and  joins  the 
debate  in  a  very  engaging  manner,  one 
which  reflects  tremendous  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment.  The  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant protections  for  American 
workers.  It  is  an  essential  contributor 
to  national  economic  stability.  I  can 
remember  when  we  did  not  have  it. 
This  is  no  spring  chicken  here  talking. 
I  may  not  have  learned  as  much  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 

has  learned  in  his  years,  but  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  learned,  I  learned  the 


hard  way  and  it  has  stuck  with  me.  I 
can  remember  when  we  did  not  have 
any  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram at  all.  So  it  is  a  contributor  to 
our  national  economic  stability. 

One  need  not  have  looked  very  close- 
ly to  see  this  amply  demonstrated 
during  the  past  2  years  of  economic 
stagnation.  For  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  their  families,  the  un- 
employment system  is  all  that  stood 
between  them  and  immediate  destitu- 
tion when  they  were  laid  off  from 
their  jobs. 

Sadly,  however,  it  has  been  all  too 
obvious  during  this  same  period  that 
the  system  has  distressing  flaws— I  re- 
ferred to  a  few  moments  ago,  flaws 
that  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
chairman,  by  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Levin,  and  others, 
either  on  the  floor  or  off  the  floor,  or 
both.  They  are  most  destructive  when 
unemployment  is  the  highest  and  a 
stable  unemployment  insurance 
system  is  most  badly  needed:  The  way 
in  which  the  system  has  determined 
how  many  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  will  be  available  to  the  jobless 
in  various  States  has  defied  all  logic. 
At  particular  points.  States  with  un- 
employment rates  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent have  been  eligible  for  only  34 
weeks  of  benefits  when  the  system 
professes  to  provide  a  maximum  of  53 
weeks  of  benefits  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment.  Currently  only  two 
States  are  eligible  for  the  extended 
benefits  program  despite  the  fact  that 
half  the  States  have  total  unemploy- 
ment rates  9  percent  or  higher— severe 
unemployment  by  historical  stand- 
ards. Studies  have  established  that 
only  45  percent  of  the  unemployed  re- 
ceived benefits  during  1892,  compared 
with  78  percent  in  the  recession  year 
of  1975. 

Only  a  total  overhaul  of  the  system 
will  offer  a  really  satisfactory  remedy 
for  these  problems.  On  August  4,  with 
Senator  Heinz  and  several  cosponsors, 
I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  restruc- 
ture the  system  coherently.  That  bill 
currently  is  before  both  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees.  They  have  concluded 
that  they  must  devote  more  time  to 
study  its  provisions  before  acting  on  it, 
and  I  respect  there  determination  in 
this  regard.  Consequently,  the  only 
provisions  before  us  today  pertain  to 
extending  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  of  FSC  program  before 
it  expires  tomorrow  night  at  midnight. 
Yet,  even  if  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  UI  system  must  be  delayed,  I 
join  Senator  Moynihan  and  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  from 
both  parties  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  responsible  to  delay  taking  any 
steps  to  remedy  the  serious  deficien- 
cies that  have  appeared  in  the  UI  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
does  five  things,  principally.  Two  of  its 


objectives  are  to  increase  the  aid  the 
bill  provides.  Three  of  its  objectives 
are  directed  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems begging  for  reform. 

First.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
reductions  from  current  law  in  weeks 
of  benefits  provided  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  simply  unacceptable. 
Although  the  7.  9,  12,  and  14  weeks 
provided  under  the  amendment  are 
not  as  much  as  I  believe  is  warranted, 
particularly  for  areas  of  highest  unem- 
ployment, they  are  more  nearly  so 
than  the  6,  8,  10,  and  12  weeks  the 
committee  provides. 

Second.  I  also  am  persuaded  that 
this  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
aid  the  most  distressed  of  the  unem- 
ployed—those who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  so  long  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  available  benefits  includ- 
ing FSC.  but  still  cannot  find  work. 
The  Congress  included  a  so-called 
reachback  provision  in  the  FSC 
amendments  contained  in  the  social 
security  bill  in  March  of  this  year  to 
help  exhaustees.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  included  such  a 
provision  in  the  FSC  extension  it  has 
reported.  The  Finance  Committee  did 
not  include  such  a  provision.  The 
reachback  in  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment is  extremely  modest— only  4 
weeks  to  those  who  have  exhausted 
benefits  since  April  1.  But  those  4 
weeks  will  be  a  matter  of  economic  life 
or  death  for  many  who  will  receive 
them  if  the  Congress  makes  them 
available.  Its  cost  is  only  $185  million. 
In  my  view,  it  is  the  least  the  Congress 
can  do  for  these  poor  victims  of  a  mal- 
functioning economy. 

Third.  The  bill  also  addresses  head 
on  one  of  the  most  damaging  flaws  the 
system  demonstrated  over  the  past 
year— the  total  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  or  lUR  as 
the  sole  determinant  of  how  many 
weeks  of  FSC  a  State  can  receive.  The 
gap  between  the  lUR  and  the  total  un- 
employment rate  or  TUR  has  been 
growing  steadily  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  lUR  has  proven  itself  to  be 
unreliable  as  the  benefit  duration  de- 
terminant in  the  FSC  program  and 
the  eligibility  determinant  in  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

Several  Senators,  including  Senator 
Heinz  and  me,  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill  went  into  much  greater  detail 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  lUR,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  now  to  recover  all  of  that 
discussion. 

To  ameliorate  the  results  of  that  in- 
adequacy, although  the  Moynihan 
amendment  does  not  reject  any  use  of 
the  lUR— which  I  believe  would  be  an 
imprudently  hasty  step  to  take  at  this 
time,  the  amendment  does  allow  a 
State  to  use  its  TUR  as  an  alternative 
determinant  of  benefit  duration  in  the 
FSC  program.  This  will  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  situation  all  too  frequent 
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the    past    year   where   States 
highest  total  unemployment 
eligible  for  only  the  mini- 
number  of  weeks  of  FSC  bene- 
own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
TUR  remains  above  17  per- 
lUR  continues  to  fall.  In  the 
of  this  amendments  adoption, 
could  fall  to  a  lower  benefit 
whjlle  still  having  oppressive  total 
—despite   the   presence 
ilternative  eligibility  determi- 
incjuded  by  the  committee  in  the 
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auite  aware  of  the  criticisms 
i  it  the  TUR  as  a  benefit  or  eli- 
letermination  device  in  unem- 
insurance  programs.  I  read- 
that  it  is  far  from  ideal  for 
pu*pose.  But  I  submit  that  the 
p  proven  failure  in  delivering 
the  Congress  intended  to  pro- 
states with  demonstrable  need, 
ar  1  convinced  that  the  TUR  will 
reiiedy  this  problem  even  if  im- 
Further,  the  alternative  cal- 
incorporating  the  lUR  that 
conimittee  proposes  to  permit  is 
oot  a  sufficient  response  to  the 
and  permanence  of  the  prob- 
Altfciough  I  appreciate  what  I  be- 
wjs  the  committee's  good  faith 
to  address  the  lURs  prob- 
adopting  it  would  be  something 
app  lying  weak,  water-soluble  oint- 
injuries.  As  long  as  the  in- 
dersons  can  stay  out  of  the 
1  ind  as  long  as  it  does  not 
rain— til  e  ointment  may  work  suitably. 
But  wh(  n  the  first  storm  breaks,  those 
that  get  wet  are  out  of  luck.  The 
Senate  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  kind  of  solution,  and  should  try 
using  th  e  TUR. 

Fourt  1.  The  other  step  the  Moyni- 
han  am  endment  takes  in  response  to 
the  inalequacy  of  the  lUR  is  to  re- 
quire t:  le  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Cor  gressional  Research  Service  to 
conduct  a  study,  and  report  findings  to 
the  Congress  by  May  15  of  next  year, 
preferable  benefit  duration 
1  gibility  determinants.  Both 
speking  alternative  use  of  the 
as  well  as  many  of  those 
its  use,  admit  that  the  lUR  is 
ind  the  TUR  is  not  a  perfect 
But  we  are  stymied  by 
that  none  of  the  program  ex- 
been  able  to  devise  a  better 
I  can  assure  the  Senate 
not  only  will  be  stymied  if  we 
forced  to  consider  this  issue 
careful  study  and  research 
been  conducted  in  the  mean- 
will  look  extremely  foolish, 
demands  that  such  a  study 
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The  final  element  of  the  Moy- 

imendment  is  similarly  impor- 

noted    earlier    that    the    UI 

needs    fundamental    reform. 

understandably  in  many  re- 

the  Congress  often  finds  itself 

consurned  by  the  crises  of  the  moment 


and  unable  to  address  simmering  prob- 
lems which  later  became  conflagra- 
tions. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  not  let  the  need  for  UI 
reform  slide  until  we  again  are  pushed 
face-to-face  with  the  system's  inad- 
equacies when  another  recession 
stretches  the  system  beyond  its  ability 
to  contend  as  occurred  over  the  past  2 
years.  We  should  act  soon,  while  the 
memory  of  the  system's  failings  is 
fresh  in  our  minds.  The  Moynihan 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  should  un- 
dertake a  careful  examination  of  the 
program  and  should  report  legislation 
by  June  1  of  next  year  to  their  respec- 
tive houses  reflecting  their  judgments 
on  how  it  should  be  reformed. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  is  a  rea- 
sonable package.  Its  cost  is  modest.  It 
will  cost  only  approximately  $580  mil- 
lion more  than  the  committee's  bill 
over  the  9  months  of  its  duration.  Its 
adoption  will  give  the  Congress  added 
incentive  to  act  next  spring  to  adopt 
needed  basic  systemic  reforms,  and 
will  assure  that  the  information  with 
which  to  make  sound,  careful  judg- 
ments is  available.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, it  will  provide  more  adequate 
levels  of  benefits  to  those  who  have 
exhausted  all  other  unemployment 
benefits. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Moynihan.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  vote,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  minority  leader's 
gracious  remarks  and  add  my  own  to 
those  which  he  extended  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  has  intro- 
duced an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. If  by  chance,  we  are  not  success- 
ful in  this  regard,  all  of  us  will  be  very 
happy  to  support  his  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  prepared  to  vote.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  listening  that,  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  amendment, 
we  hope  to  move  quickly  on  a  couple 
of  amendments  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute on.  Then  there  will  be.  I  think, 
three  or  four  other  amendments  that 
there  may  be  votes  on. 

I  say  this  again:  This  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive issue.  Obviously,  if  we  had  a  lot  of 
money,  we  could  do  a  lot  of  things  and 
pay  everybody  more  money  over 
longer  times  and  reach  back  farther 
and  have  formulas  to  liberalize  the 
program.  If  we  extended  this  beyond  9 
months,  this  is  $2.9  billion  for  a  9- 
month  program.  Ours  is  $3.6  billion 
for  an  18-month  program.  Let  us  face 
it.  if  we  find  some  areas  that  have  to 
be  addressed,  even  in  an  18-month  pro- 
gram, we  can  do  it.  I  hope  we  can 
defeat  this  amendment  and  move  on 


to  other  amendments  that  are  pending 
and  try  to  conclude  action  on  this  bill 
by  7  o'clock,  or  7:15.  If  not,  we  shall 
take  it  up  again  tomorrow, 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE— A  SYSTEM  IN 
NEED  OF  REPAIR 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stood  on  this  floor  and  addressed  the 
problem  of  the  unemployment  system 
often  in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  discuss— the  ter- 
minology is  technical,  the  program  is 
made  up  of  tiers  of  benefits  and  tiers 
of  triggers,  calculations  and  percent- 
ages, billions  of  dollars  and  a  compli- 
cated tax  structure.  Further,  a  majori- 
ty of  States  have  borrowed  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  benefits 
to  their  jobless  workers  and  are  deeply 
in  debt. 

Unfortunately,  in  all  of  the  rhetoric 
and  technical  discussions,  the  people 
who  have  worked  hard  their  whole 
lives  and  find  themselves  out  of 
work— the  people  for  whom  the 
system  was  created— often  are  over- 
looked. They  are  superceded  by  lUR's 
and  TUR's.  By  EB  and  FSC,  by  reach- 
backs  and  grandfather  clauses. 

There  is  one  thing  that  continues  to 
be  painfully  apparent  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  many  others.  The  current  method 
of  calculating  how  these  people  qual- 
ify for  the  benefits  they  so  desperately 
need  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  in- 
sured unemployment  rate,  or  lUR. 
does  not  represent  the  difficulty  a 
person  has  in  finding  work.  It  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
total  number  of  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed, or  those  who  were  eligible  for 
benefits  but  have  long  since  exhausted 
them. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  with 
Senator  Levin  to  address  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  lUR-S.  1589.  We  be- 
lieve that  until  a  better  way  can  be  de- 
vised, the  total  unemployment  rate,  or 
TUR.  is  the  best  measure  of  which 
States  are  in  the  deepest  distress.  I 
have  joined  Senators  Byrd  and  Heinz 
in  S.  1784.  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
this  complex  and  piecemeal  system, 
which  I  believe  is  greatly  needed  and 
should  be  addressed  so  that  a  perma- 
nent system  that  works  is  in  place 
during  all  phases  of  the  business  cycle 
to  address  the  changing  needs  of 
people. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  had  a  total 
unemployment  rate  of  11.5  percent  in 
July  of  this  year.  In  contrast,  the 
State's  average  insured  unemployment 
rate  was  4.87  percent.  In  August,  the 
State's  TUR  rose  to  11.7  percent,  while 
the  lUR  fell  to  4.46  percent.  In  the 
week  ending  September  10,  Illinois 
lUR  was  3.55  percent  and  is  continu- 
ing to  fall.  A  ridiculous  situation,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree. 

In  a  sense,  I  am  happy  to  see  some 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member   of   the   Finance    Committee 


that  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
does  not  work  as  it  is.  The  committee 
bill  incorporates  an  alternative  trigger, 
which  attempts  to  address  the  long- 
term  distress  of  many  of  our  States. 
By  reaching  back  to  January  of  1982, 
when  insured  unemployment  rates 
were  higher,  and  including  all  those 
months  rather  than  limiting  it  to  a 
current  13-week  average,  it  does,  in  a 
sense,  count  those  who  later  exhaust- 
ed their  first  26  weeks  of  benefits— 
those  who  are  or  were  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefits  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation.  It  is  not  the  al- 
ternative trigger  that  I  would  prefer— 
the  total  unemployment  rate— but  it 
does  give  credence  to  the  cries  of  many 
of  us  in  this  place  that  the  system  is  in 
desperate  need  of  attention. 

Another  point  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  here  is  that  the  original 
basis  for  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  was  that  10 
high  unemployment  States  were  no 
longer  qualified  to  pay  the  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits— the  second  tier  of 
the  system,  which  is  funded  equally  by 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  meant  as  a  replacement, 
in  a  sense,  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed who  were  still  unable  to  find 
work,  but  had  a  significant  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force.  That  system 
has  now  totally  deteriorated.  Only  two 
States— West  Virginia  and  Louisiana- 
are  eligible  to  pay  these  benefits,  and 
the  latter  is  painfully  close  to  losing 
its  eligibility. 

Therefore,  any  FSC  program  that 
we  devise  should  address  the  loss  of 
weeks  of  benefits  that  are  now  a  reali- 
ty. A  replacement  of  12  weeks,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  proposal,  is 
fewer  weeks  than  we  lost  under  the 
EB  program.  Many  States,  26  to  be 
exact,  will  receive  fewer  weeks  than 
are  currently  available  under  FSC. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  table  showing  each 
State's  most  recent  total  unemploy- 
ment rate,  its  cumulative  insured  rate 
from  January  of  1982  through  June  of 
1983,  the  number  of  weeks  of  FSC  cur- 
rently available  to  each  State,  the 
number  of  weeks  which  would  be 
available  under  the  committee  bill, 
and  the  number  of  weeks  available 
under  our  proposal. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
provision  of  our  amendment  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  constructive:  The 
requiring  of  a  study  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  alternatives  to  the 
insured  unemployment  rate,  which 
would  provide  a  more  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  employment  and  labor 
market  situation  in  each  State.  This  is 
long  overdue,  and  would  help  Congress 
address  this  program  and  its  problems 
with  a  more  enlightened  calculation. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  why  we 
are  here,  and  who  we  are  attempting 
to  serve,  in  the  passage  of  an  exten- 


sion of  this  program.  There  are 
647,000  people  in  my  State  who  are 
waiting  for  us  to  help  them.  There  are 
11  million  unemployed  workers 
throughout  this  great  land  who  need 
for  us  to  come  to  grips  with  this  pro- 
gram and  with  our  responsibility. 
There  are  faces  and  tragic  stories 
behind  these  numbers  and  acronyms 
and  percentages.  We  must  not  forget 
them. 
The  table  follows: 
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Alabama 

130 

5  53 

10 

10 

Alaska 

85 

662 

10 

12 

Arizona 

102 

4  01 

8 

8 

Arkansas 

92 

5  77 

10 

8 

California 

95 

528 

10 

10 

Coloiaflo 

67 

3  20 

8 

6 

Conneclicul  ...^...,~^.r~ 

6  3 

348 

8 

6 

Delamare    , 

7  6 

345 

10 

6 

Florida 

82 

2  40 

8 

6 

Georgia 

73 

3  28 

8 

6 

Hawaii 

71 

3  54 

8 

8 

Idaho 

93 

7  20 

10 

12 

Illinois 

117 

5  78 

12 

10 

Indiana 

92 

4  93 

8 

6 

Iowa 

74 

4  70 

8 

6 

Kansas 

57 

398 

8 

6 

Kentucky 

IM 

612 

10 

12 

Louisiana 

124 

505 

12 

12 

Maine 

100 

4  96 

10 

8 

Maryland 

63 

4  34 

8 

8 

Massacliusells 

62 

3  95 

8 

6 

Michigan 

131 

7  19 

10 

12 

Minnesota 

75 

4  18 

8 

6 

Mississippi 

134 

6  09 

12 

12 

Missouri 

94 

4  40 

8 

6 

Montana 

83 

542 

10 

10 

Nebraska 

54 

302 

8 

6 

Nevada 

90 

474 

8 

8 

New  Hampstiire 

56 

2  84 

8 

6 

New  lersey 

83 

4  70 

8 

8 

New  Mexico 

106 

406 

10 

8 

New  York 

87 

3  88 

8 

8 

North  Carolina 

86 

4  52 

8 

6 

North  Dakota 

43 

3  78 

8 

6 

Ohio 

109 

592 

10 

8 

Oklahoma 

86 

3  22 

8 

6 

Oregon 

95 

7  19 

12 

12 

Pennsylvania 

109 

695 

12 

12 

Rhode  Island 

93 

589 

10 

10 

South  Carolina 

98 

5  29 

8 

6 

South  Dakota 

48 

2  36 

8 

6 

Tennessee 

108 

4  95 

8 

6 

Texas 

83 

2  27 

8 

6 

Utah 

87 

4  85 

10 

8 

Vermont     

63 
5  7 

523 
2  43 

10 

8 

8 
6 

Virginia    ........^ 

Washington 

105 

671 

12 

12 

West  Virginia 

174 

812 

14 

14 

Wisconsin 

94 

609 

10 

12 

Wyoming 

87 

4  43 

12 

8 

9 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Moynihan  because  it  takes 
into  account  the  total  unemployment 
rate  (TUR)  and  not  just  the  insured 
unemployment  rate  (lUR).  Under  the 
Finance  Committee  bill,  some  States 
with  unemployment  rates  well  in 
excess  of  10  percent  would  be  penal- 
ized because  their  lUR  is  as  much  as 
10  percent  or  more  below  the  TUR. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  in- 
cludes a  "reach  back  "  provision  which 
would  provide  4  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  those  workers 
who  have  exhausted  benefits  since  the 
current  program  was  authorized  on 
April  1,  1983.  Historically,  as  many  as 
70  to  80  percent  of  unemployed  work- 
ers have  been  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  figure  has 
dropped  to  an  alltime  low  of  38  per- 


cent. The  current  system,  whereby 
fewer  unemployed  workers  than  any- 
time in  history  are  actually  eligible  for 
benefits,  is  clearly  unacceptable. 
Throughout  my  travels  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, including  town  meetings  and  visits 
to  unemployment  offices  in  all  seg- 
ments of  the  State,  I  have  heard  of 
many  great  human  suffering  caused 
by  the  cutoff  of  these  benefits. 

In  my  judgment,  the  unemployment 
of  more  than  10.000.000  Americans,  in- 
cluding 620.000  Pennsylvanians.  calls 
for  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  direct- 
ly addresses  two  difficiencies  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  bill. 

First,  it  breaks  new  ground  by  utiliz- 
ing the  concept  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate— TUR— as  an  alternative  to 
the  measure  of  insured  unemployment 
rate— lUR— which  is  in  current  law 
and  in  the  committee  bill.  The  total 
unemployment  rate  focuses  on  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work  and 
looking  for  jobs.  It  is  the  figure  nor- 
mally referred  to  when  people  talk 
about  unemployment.  The  insured  un- 
employment rate  focuses  on  people 
who  are  out  of  work  and  receiving 
State  unemployment  benefits. 

In  the  course  of  the  recession,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
lUR  is  woefully  inadequate  as  a  meas- 
ure of  State's  economic  distress  and 
need  for  unemployment  benefits.  The 
use  of  the  lUR  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  weeks  of  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed  in  States 
which  still  have  extraordinarily  high 
unemployment  rates.  Let  me  cite  the 
example  of  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
In  May  the  total  unemployment  rate 
in  Michigan  was  14.9  percent  and 
Michigan  was  eligible  for  53  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits.  By  August, 
unemployment  in  Michigan  had 
dropped  only  by  about  half  a  percent- 
age point,  but  the  maximum  number 
of  weeks  of  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  had  dropped  precipi- 
tiously  to  36  weeks.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  17-week  drop  in  the 
number  of  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  available  in  response  to 
only  a  very  modest  decline  in  Michi- 
gan's unemployment  rate. 

This  dropoff  in  the  number  of  weeks 
resulted  from  Michigan's  triggering 
off  in  June  from  the  13-week  extended 
benefit  program  and  the  loss  of  4 
weeks  of  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation. And  this  decline  in  benefits 
was  mandated  by  a  decline  in  Michi- 
gan's insured  unemployment  rate.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  some- 
one who  has  just  been  told  that  their 
unemployment  benefits  have  been  cut 
that  such  a  reduction  is  necessary  due 
to  an  obscure  governmental  formula 
which  he  neither  understands  nor 
which  comports  with  the  unemploy- 
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So  Mr.  MoYNiHAN's  amendment  (No. 
2247)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
have  order,  I  wish  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues what  we  think  we  might  be 
able  to  do  rather  quickly. 

There  are  two  or  three  amendments 
that  are  not  controversial.  Senator 
Baucus  has  an  amendment.  Senator 
Hawkins  has  an  amendment.  Senator 
Stafford  has  a  technical  amendment. 
I  know  that  Senator  Mitchell  has  an 
uncontroversial  amendment  with  ref- 
erence to  judges.  The  amendment  by 
Mr.  Cohen  might  be  controversial. 

We  hope  we  may  dispose  of  the  non- 
controversial  amendments  and  then 
take  up  those  that  may  require  ex- 
tended debate  or  a  roUcall  vote.  I 
think  Senator  Baucus  is  ready  to  offer 
his  noncontroversial  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO  2248 

(P^irpose:  To  authorize  funds  for  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foundation) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rudman).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Bentsen, 
and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2248. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


MAUREEN  AND  MIKE  MANSFIELD  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  and 
the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  made  except  upon  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  require. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced, S.  1905.  to  establish  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Founda- 
tion. The  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Baker.  Byrd,  Inouye,  Mel- 
cher, Sasser,  Bentsen.  and  Dole. 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  has  been  created  to  sup- 
port two  important  organizations:  the 
Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs 
and  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Together,  these  two  centers  will 
honor  the  career  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  longest-serving  majcrity  leader  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Cur- 
rently the  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Mike  Mansfield  is  truly  an 
American  statesman  and  a  world 
leader. 

The  centers  also  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mike's  wife,  Maureen  Mans- 
field. As  Mike  said  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate: 

My  conclusion  has  been  reached  in  this  in- 
stance with  my  wife.  Maureen  Hayes  Mans- 
field, who  has  been  with  me  through  all 
these  years  and  whose  sensitive  counsel, 
deep  understanding,  and  great  love  have 
been  so  much  a  part  of  whatever  may  be  the 
sum  of  my  contribution. 

The  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, to  be  constructed  at  Flathead 
Lake  in  northwestern  Montana,  will 
bring  leaders  in  business,  government, 
and  cultural  affairs  from  nations  of 
the  Pacific  to  participate  in  confer- 
ences and  seminars  on  the  developing 
economic  and  cultural  ties  in  this 
region.  We  expect  that  the  center  will 
host  more  than  60  such  meetings  each 
year  on  subjects  ranging  from  agricul- 
tural trade  to  educational  exchange 
programs. 

The  center's  progress  is  keyed  to  the 
unparalleled  growth  which  has  charac- 
terized trade  in  the  Pacific  basin 
during  the  past  two  decades.  This 
growth  is  expected  to  continue  into 
the  21st  century.  The  center  will  work 
to  foster  economic  growth  through 
trade,  and  will  also  be  a  leader  in  im- 
proving international  understanding 
and   in   eliminating   cultural   barriers 
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which  have  impeded  exchanges  across 
the  Pacific. 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  at  the  University  of  Montana 
will  conduct  academic  programs  relat- 
ed to  Pacific  area  studies,  ethics,  and 
public  affairs.  The  university  pro- 
grams will  open  new  opportunities  for 
research  and  study,  and  attract  leaders 
from  academic  and  public  life. 

These  two  centers  will  sponsor  coop- 
erative programs  designed  to  build 
upon  their  complementary  relation- 
ships, such  as  hosting  major  confer- 
ences on  Pacific  area  political,  cultur- 
al, aj3d  trade  relations. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  already 
appropriated  $1  million  to  the  Mans- 
field Foundation,  which  will  coordi- 
nate fundraising  activities  for  these 
two  centers.  This  bill  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $5  million  to  be  appropriated 
from  Federal  funds,  as  a  one-time  ap- 
propriation to  help  establish  the  cen- 
ters. 

The  foundation  will  seek  additional 
funds  from  individual  donors,  and  we 
expect  substantial  donations  from  Jap- 
anese and  other  Pacific  sources  once 
Ambassador  Mansfield  retires  from  his 
post  in  Japan. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  United  States  should  honor  Mike 
Mansfield  in  this  way.  These  two  cen- 
ters will  honor  his  career  by  support- 
ing and  continuing  his  lifelong  efforts 
to  achieve  close  relations  with  Pacific 
nations  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  President,  many  friends  of  Mike 
and  colleagues  of  ours  have  joined  in 
this  effort.  The  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Byrd,  served  on  the  founding  commit- 
tee for  the  foundation,  along  with 
Senator  Danny  Inouye,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Scoop  Jackson,  and  House  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill. 

Stan  Kimmit.  former  Secretary  to 
the  Senate,  served  on  the  initial  plan- 
ning group  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Mansfield  Foundation. 
The  foundation  is  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Schwinden.  Governor  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  amendment.  I  plan  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  include  funds  for 
this  important  foundation  in  the  1984 
Labor/ HHS  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  want  to  support 
this  effort,  to  honor  Mike  Mansfield 
and  to  continue  the  important  work 
he  has  started. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  and 
cleared  on  this  side.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 


The  amendment  (No.  2248)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  249 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2249. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8  after  line  7  add  the  following: 
SEC.     .  treatment  of  certain  agricultural 

LABOR 

Subparagraph  <B)  of  section  3306(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  agricultural  labor)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -January  1.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1986". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment extending  the  treatment  of  H-2 
guest  workers  under  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  for  2  years. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  H-2  pro- 
gram many  years  ago.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
force  employers  to  pay  unemployment 
taxes  on  workers  who  by  law  cannot 
collect  unemployment  benefits.  Since 
these  workers  return  to  their  own 
countries  after  completing  their  work 
here,  and  are  not  U.S.  residents,  they 
do  not  qualify  for  unemployment  ben- 
efits and  therefore  receive  none. 

This  amendment  extends  current 
law  until  January  1,  1986,  and  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provision  which  is  in  the 
House  passed  version  of  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  ex- 
emption will  expire  December  31, 
1983.  The  Hawkins  amendment,  is  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  H.R.  3929. 
This  has  been  an  exemption  of  long 
standing.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  was  an  over- 
sight that  it  was  not  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  amendment.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  someone  would  show  it  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  ready.  I  probably 
gave  him  misinformation.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  do  his  amendment 
now? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  can  have  it  in  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  take  that  amendment  and 
then  move  on  to  the  amendment  of 
the  other  Senator  from  Maine,  Sena- 
tor Cohen. 

amendment  no.  2250 

(Purpose:  To  delay  for  two  years  the  cover- 
age under  social  security  for  retired  Feder- 
al judges  on  active  duty) 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2250. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

social  security  coverage  of  retired 
federal  judges  on  active  duty 
Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  section  101(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983, 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1985. 
Remuneration  paid  prior  to  January  1.  1986 
under  section  371(b)  of  title  28.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  an  individual  performing 
service  under  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  term  "wages"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  section  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  delay  by  2  years 
the  recently  enacted  provision  that 
would  treat  as  earnings  for  social  secu- 
rity purposes  compensation  received 
by  retired  Federal  judges  who  contin- 
ue to  perform  judicial  services.  This 
provision  is  currently  scheduled  to 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1984. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
law  to  what  had  been  previously. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  was 
hastily  enacted  and  that  the  Congress 
needs  more  time  to  evaluate  fully  the 
potential  impact  of  this  measure. 

Upon  retirement.  Federal  judges  can 
choose  to  enter  senior  status.  When 
they  do  so  they  voluntarily  offer  to 
continue  performing  their  judicial 
services.  These  services  are  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Federal  judiciary, 
as   retired   judges   share   the   ever-in- 
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Federal  judge  himself.  This  amend- 
ment would  correct  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  potential  mistake  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  will  delay  the  effective 
date  of  section  101(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  new  law,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  modifies  the  treatment  of 
compensation  for  certain  Federal 
judges.  In  particular,  senior  judges— 
those  who  have  retired  from  regular 
active  service,  but  who  still  sit  and  per- 
form judicial  duties  by  assignment- 
would  have  their  compensation  treat- 
ed as  earnings  for  purposes  of  the 
social  security  retirement-earnings 
test  and  FICA  taxes. 

I  believe  this  provision  could  have 
unintended  and  undesirable  conse- 
quences. Beginning  January  1,  the  236 
senior  judges  throughout  the  Nation 
would  be  provided  with  a  strong  finan- 
cial incentive  to  retire.  Because  Feder- 
al judges  receive  the  salary  of  the 
office  for  life,  whether  or  not  they 
perform  judicial  duties  or  fully  retire, 
they  effectively  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices to  the  courts  as  senior  judges. 
They  receive  no  extra  pay  for  their  ef- 
forts, nor  do  they  receive  any  less  by 
fully  retiring.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sion, senior  judges  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease their  total  incomes  by  retiring, 
because  while  their  compensation  re- 
mains fixed,  they  would  no  longer  pay 
FICA  taxes  or— until  age  70— suffer 
any  reduction  of  social  security  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement-earnings 
test. 

Certainly  there  will  be  a  strong  in- 
centive for  Federal  judges  in  senior 
status  to  cease  performing  judicial 
services  rather  than  remain  in  senior 
status.  Valuable  services  may  be  lost; 
the  courts'  backlog  of  cases  may  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, nor  was  it  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Social  security 
bill.  The  issue  was  not  even  raised 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  This  was  a  House  provision 
adopted  in  conference. 

The  amendment  being  offered  is  a 
simple  one;  it  would  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  101(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  2  years— until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  This  would  allow  us  time 
to  consider  carefully  the  ramifications 
of  this  provision.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  coverage  of  Federal  judges 
under  social  security  will  not  be  affect- 
ed in  any  way  by  this  amendment.  All 
Federal  judges  will  be  covered  under 
the  social  security  system  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting  until  January  to  address  this 
problem.  The  courts  had  planned  to 


complete,  this  month,  the  process  of 
setting  their  calendars  for  next  year 
and  deciding  how  many  law  clerks 
need  to  be  hired.  Clearly,  they  must  be 
in  a  position  of  knowing  just  what 
their  judicial  resources  will  be,  and 
how  many  senior  judges  will  be  avail- 
able to  perform  judicial  duties.  At  this 
point,  everything  is  on  hold,  I  am  ad- 
vised, pending  some  action  by  Con- 
gress. Several  senior  judges  have  al- 
ready notified  the  Chief  Justice  of 
their  intention  to  retire  because  of 
what  they  perceive  to  be  the  adverse 
economic  consequences  of  section 
101(c).  Others  have  yet  to  make  final 
decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  The  2-year  delay  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  time  we  need  to  assess 
the  ramifications  of  this  provision  on 
both  social  security  and  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
familiar  with  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
cannot  be  heard.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  a  very  severe 
problem,  created  by  the  so-called 
social  security  compromise  that 
became  law  during  this  last  year.  Part 
of  it  is  that  when  a  retired  Federal 
judge  seeks  to  do  some  work  on  the 
call  of  his  Government,  he  actually 
loses  money. 

While  all  those  dedicated  retired 
judges  love  this  country,  they  do  not 
love  it  so  much  that  they  want  to  have 
to  pay  or  accept  a  cash  penalty  for  the 
privilege  of  working  for  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  seeks  to  strike  at  a 
problem  and  I  hope  he  has  properly 
formulated  his  amendment  to  correct 
it.  In  the  event  it  fails  to  fully  correct 
the  problem,  maybe  we  can  correct  it 
in  conference. 

I  would  hope  that  he  has  prepared  it 
well  enough  so  that  he  has  found  the 
answer  to  it  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  real  problem  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Our  senior  Federal  judges  perform  in- 
valuable and  selfless  service  to  this 
country,  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
their  services  because  of  a  penalty 
which  we  inadvertently  placed  on 
them  in  our  efforts  to  insure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Senates  at- 
tention just  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
work  of  the  senior  district  and  circuit 
judges,  and  I  would  like  to  especially 


call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  work 
of  two  of  Arkansas's  most  distin- 
guished citizens  who  now  serve  as 
senior  judges. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1982,  in 
all  of  the  U.S.  district  courts,  senior 
judges  conducted  a  total  of  2,072  trials 
involving  a  total  of  23,128.5  courtroom 
hours,  and  10,914  noncourtroom 
hours.  These  proceedings  terminated  a 
total  of  16,249  civil  cases  and  criminal 
proceedings  involving  a  total  of  2,396 
criminal  defendents.  In  the  same 
period,  senior  judges  participated  in 
5,811  cases  in  all  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals.  It  could  well  be  said  that 
all  this  work  was  done  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  since  each  of 
these  judges  could  just  as  easily  have 
gone  home  and  drawn  his  or  her  full 
retirement  salary.  In  fact,  the  only 
cost  associated  with  service  by  any  of 
the  senior  judges  is  the  cost  of  their 
staffs. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  estimates  that  the  236 
senior  judges  (both  district  and  cir- 
cuit) perform  the  workload  of  40  to  50 
active  judges.  For  the  court  year 
ending  June  30,  1983,  senior  judges 
terminated  8.6  percent  of  all  civil  cases 
closed  that  year  and  5.5  percent  of  all 
criminal  cases.  These  statistics,  howev- 
er, seriously  understate  the  impor- 
tance of  senior  judges  in  those  courts 
which  have  particularly  high  case- 
loads, such  as  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Arkansas. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  Arkansas' 
most  distinguished  sons.  Judge  Oren 
Harris,    deserves    special    commenda- 
tion.  Judge   Harris'   contributions   to 
public  service  are  almost  without  par- 
allel. You  will  recall  that  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1940  and  served  in 
the    12    succeeding    Congresses— 77th 
through    88th    Congress— including   a 
distingushed   tenure   as   chairman   of 
the   House   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  1965,  Judge 
Harris  retired  from  the  House  and  was 
appointed  U.S.  district  judge  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Judge  Harris  is  now  80 
years  old.  and  continues  to  carry  on  a 
workload     which     would     overwhelm 
most  younger  men.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  district  court  for 
the    Western    District    of    Arkansas 
would  be  unable  to  function  without 
Judge  Harris'  work.  On  June  30,  1983, 
he  had  265  cases  on  his  docket  in  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas  and  11 
cases  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkan- 
sas. In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1982, 
Judge  Harris  closed  253  cases  in  the 
western  district  and  41  cases  in  the 
eastern   district.   In   the   year  ending 
June  30,  1983,  Judge  Harris  had  actu- 
ally   increased    his    productivity    and 
closed  294  cases  in  the  western  district 
and  35  cases  in  the  eastern  district.  It 
should  be  noted  further,  that  during 
this    time.    Judge    Harris    also    found 
time  to  sit  by  special  designation  on 


the  court  of  appeals  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

Arkansas'  other  distinguished  senior 
judge.  Hon.  J.  Smith  Henley,  also  de- 
serves special  mention.  Judge  Henley 
was  appointed  U.S.  district  judge  in 
1957.  and  was  elevated  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  in  1975. 
He  has  been  a  senior  circuit  judge 
since  June  1.  1982.  Since  that  time. 
Judge  Henley  has  continued  to  per- 
form the  workload  of  an  active  judge. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1983, 
Judge  Henley  authored  100  opinions 
and  orders,  disposing  of  cases  before 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  also  heard 
cases  in  the  district  court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas.  In  those 
100  cases  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
Judge  Henley  wrote  42  signed  opin- 
ions, 19  published  per  curiam  opinions, 
41  unpublished  per  curiams,  and  6  dis- 
sents. Judge  Henley's  service  to  the 
courts  during  the  past  year  came  at  an 
especially  crucial  time  since  the  eighth 
circuit  was  short  one  active  judge  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  failure  to 
name  Judge  Henley's  replacement 
until  very  recently. 

Section  101(c),  which  subjects  senior 
judges  to  the  social  security  system, 
imposes  a  tremendous  disincentive  to 
public  service.  The  cost  to  each  senior 
judge  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  of 
continuing  to  work  has  been  estimated 
at  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  annually  if 
retirement  salary  continues  to  be 
treated  as  wages  for  FICA  purposes. 
The  cost  varies  somewhat,  because  for 
those  judges  under  age  70,  there  is  the 
added  penalty  against  social  security 
benefits  to  which  the  judge  might  be 
entitled  from  previous  private  sector 
employment— there  is  an  offset 
against  social  security  benefits  for 
wages  earned  for  those  between  65  and 
70.  In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  of 
FICA  deductions  from  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  judges  do  not  accept 
any  work  assignments,  retirement 
salary  is  not  considered  FICA  wages; 
there  is  no  offset  against  social  securi- 
ty benefits  and.  of  course,  there  are  no 
FICA  taxes  withheld. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  correct  this 
disincentive  to  this  great  public  service 
and  support  Senator  Mitchells 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  There  is  an  inequity 
as  it  pertains  to  Federal  judges  who  go 
on  senior  status.  A  number  of  the 
judges  in  Illinois  have  communicated 
with  me  about  this  problem.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator— who  is  a  former 
Federal  judge  himself— for  recognizing 
and  acting  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  commend 
him  for  his  initiative  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  bill,  which  will  delay 
for  2  years  the  impact  of  the  recently 


enacted  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  re- 
tired Federal  judges. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion, S.  1375.  also  intended  to  preserve 
this  important  element  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  which  daily  renders  invalu- 
able services  to  this  Nation's  courts. 

This  amendment  would  help  insure 
that  there  is  not  an  immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
senior  Federal  judges  who  now  provide 
substantial  and  crucial  services  to  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  and  district 
courts.  In  so  doing  it  attempts  to 
insure  the  continued  efficient  oper- 
ational of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Federal  judge  who.  having  taken 
senior  status,  voluntarily  agreed  to 
perform  any  service  for  the  courts. 
The  provisions  do  so  by  characterizing 
as  "wages"  a  senior-status  judge's  re- 
tirement salary,  if  he  or  she  voluntari- 
ly chooses  to  render  service  to  a  court, 
thereby  making  that  salary  subject  to 
FICA  taxes.  The  irony  is  that  if  that 
same  judge  chooses  not  to  work,  his  or 
her  retirement  salary  is  not  subject  to 
such  taxes. 

Federal  judges  who  are  appointed 
for  life  under  article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  permitted  by  statue  to 
retain  their  judicial  offices,  but  retire 
from  regular  active  service  at  the  age 
of  65  or  70.  The  same  statute  provides 
that  a  retired  judge  shall  continue  to 
receive  the  salary  of  the  office  for  life. 
It  is  clear  that  in  so  structuring  this 
system  of  compensation  for  the  Feder- 
al bench.  Congress  intended  to  encour- 
age able  Federal  judges  to  retain  the 
incidents  of  office  after  retirement, 
and  to  provide  services  as  needed.  Sta- 
tistics maintained  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  as  well 
as  testimony  from  active  judges  and 
administators,  indicate  that  services 
rendered  by  senior-status  judges  sit- 
ting by  assignment  have  enabled 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  district  courts 
to  manage  ever-increasing  case  loads, 
and  allowed  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  new  judgeships  requested 
of  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. Senior-status  judges  for  instance, 
terminated  8.6  percent  of  the  civil 
cases,  and  5.5  percent  of  the  criminal 
cases,  before  the  lower  Federal  courts 
in  the  last  court-management  year. 

The  Nation  and  the  Federal  judici- 
ary derives  great  value  from  senior 
judges.  I  believe  fairness  dictates  that 
compensation  received  by  retired  Fed- 
eral judges  be  treated  as  retirement 
income,  the  assumption  on  which 
those  judges  agreed  to  continue  active 
service.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  simple  and  cost-efficient 
measure  which  will  go  far  toward  in- 
suring the  continuing  assistance  of  an 
important  element  of  the  Federal 
bench. 
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Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    President,    I 

that  motion  on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  on 
Stafford,  proposes  an  amend- 
2251, 
Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


PRiESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered, 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

ei  id  of  the  bill  add  the  following 


CLARIFICATJON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYMENT 
OF  LOANS 

(a)  Section   1202  (b)(2)  of  the 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

matter  preceding  subparagraph 
Ling  out  "advance"  and  inserting 
ther  'of  "advances"; 

(paragraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


iparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■ere":  and 

)paragraph  (B),  by  striking  out 

:he  second  place  it  appears  and 

lieu  thereof  "advances". 

amendments  made  by  this  section 

to  advances  made  on  or  after 


Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
amendment  is  to  correct  a 
problem  with  the  language 
1202  of  the  Social  Security 
1202  provides  the  author- 
unemployment  insurance 
to  grant  cash  flow  loans  to 
unds  and  to  allow  such  loans 
back    to    the    trust    fund 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  with- 
irtterest  charge.  This  was  the 
he  Congress. 

problem   has  arisen  in 

of  the  word  "advance"  in 

ar  form  because  the  Depart- 


ment of  Treasury  interprets  this  to 
mean  only  one  advance  can  be  given  in 
a  year's  time.  Thus,  a  State  that  might 
get  an  advance  in  January,  pay  it  back 
in  February,  and  then  get  another  in 
March  and  pay  that  back  before  Sep- 
tember 30  would  be  charged  interest 
on  both. 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  Congress  when  we  adopted 
section  1202. 

The  technical  amendment  will 
change  the  word  "advance"  to  the 
plural  form  "advances"  where  neces- 
sary in  section  1202  to  conform  the 
section  to  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
change  may  sound  modest,  just  adding 
a  little  "s"  to  a  word,  but  it  will  mean 
quite  a  different  thing  to  some  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  called  this 
to  our  attention.  I  understand  he  has 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2251)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  so  our  col- 
leagues may  be  informed,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  aware  there  are  still  the  fol- 
lowing possible  amendments:  An 
amenment  by  Senator  Percy,  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Byrd  on 
reach-back,  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Specter— I  think  that  is  an  amend- 
ment on  a  matter  we  do  not  have  juris- 
diction over  in  our  committee.  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  get  into  that  one. 

Senator  Levin  has  an  amendment 
and  Senator  Quayle  has  a  possible 
amendment.  Then  Senators  Cohen 
and  Levin  have  an  amendment  on  dis- 
ability. I  think  we  are  prepared  now  to 
move  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  there 
be  a  vote  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  possibility. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2227 

(Purpose:  To  extend  for  6  days  the  provision 

allowing    payment    of    disability    benefits 

during  appeal) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTz.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 


BoREN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Eacleton,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  Chafee  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2227. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

extension  of  provision  allowing  payment 

of  disability  benefits  during  appeal 

Sec.  9.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social 

Security   Act    is   amended   by   striking   out 

"October    1,    1983"    and    inserting    in    lieu 

thereof  "December  1.  1983". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  would 
extend  for  a  period  of  60  days,  until 
December  1,  a  temporary  law  that 
allows  social  security  disability  recipi- 
ents to  continue  to  receive  their  bene- 
fits while  their  appeal  is  pending  and  a 
decision  determining  their  eligibility 
will  be  continued  during  that  period  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Levin  are  the 
following  cosponsors:  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum, Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  rectify  a  problem  in  our  social 
security  disability  law  which  has  been 
pending  for  some  time.  Senator  Levin 
and  I  held  hearings  a  year  ago  last 
May  as  a  result  of  those  hearings  we 
discovered  that  a  lot  of  innocent 
people  were  being  harmed  by  a  policy 
that  was  forcing  them  to  go  off  the 
disability  rolls  without  an  adequate 
face-to-face  determination  of  the 
nature  of  their  disability,  without  any 
showing  of  medical  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  without 
uniform  standards,  without  a  defini- 
tion of  pain  in  the  law,  and  putting 
them  at  considerable  pain  and  expense 
for  a  period  ranging  anywher  from  6 
months  to  18  months,  only  to  have  a 
great  majority  of  those  decisions  re- 
versed on  appeal  and  then  reinstated 
after  they  had  to  undergo  tremendous 
mental  and  physical  pain  and  anguish. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  be  heard.  The  Chair  will 
ask  those  conducting  conversations  to 
retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  add 
Senators  Thurmond  and  D'Amato  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Originally,  we  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
law  that  would  have  established  a 
medical  improvement  test  or  a  medical 
technology  improvement  test  that 
would  have  been  borne  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  insist 
upon  a  definition  of  pain  being  in  the 
law.  to  insist  that  we  have  uniform 
standards,  that  we  have  a  face-to-face 
interview  at  the  initial  stage  and  the 
determination  for  review  process,  that 
we  make  permanent  the  benefit  con- 
tinuation requirement,  and  that  we 
make  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion follow  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decisions. 

Senator  Dole  and  others  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  needed 
more  time  to  review  the  implications 
of  such  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
our  disability  laws. 
I  agreed  with  that. 
We  agreed  to  pass  a  temporary 
measure  continuing  benefits  during 
that  appeal  stage  so  that  innocent 
people  would  not  be  denied  their  bene- 
fits. 

Senator  Dole  wrote  to  me  on  August 
2  of  this  year  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  many  matters  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  July,  it 
was  not  possible  to  schedule  a  hearing  and 
begin  the  legislative  process  at  that  time.  I 
am  now  in  the  process  of  scheduling  hear- 
ings for  September  and  disability  legislation 
is  a  priority.  I  hope  to  schedule  such  a  hear- 
ing early  after  the  recess.  That  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  House  Social 
Security  Subcommittee  bill,  which  should 
be  completed  by  then,  and  also  give  us  time 
to  complete  action  by  October  1. 

Mr.  President.  October  1  is  almost 
here,  and  action  has  not  been  complet- 
ed. I  understand  there  have  been 
delays.  I  know  Senator  Dole  is  one 
who  is  truly  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems the  handicapped  and  disabled  in 
our  society  are  confronted  with.  What 
I  recommend  is  that  we  extend  this 
period,  this  temporary  legislation  that 
we  agreed  to  last  spring,  another  60 
days.  I  point  out  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  acted  this 
morning.  They  have  extended  it  only 
45  days  because  they  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  revise  our  social  security 
disability  laws  consistent  with  the  ele- 
ments I  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  great  controversy  that  we  continue 
the  policy  which  has  been  put  into 
effect  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  not 
make  it  so  extensive  that  it  becomes 
part  of  a  permanent  deferral  of  the 


problem.  It  seems  to  me  where  the 
House  has  already  acted  to  extend  it 
for  45  days,  we  can  act  to  extend  it  60 
days.  It  means  we  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, but  we  ought  to  insist  upon  a 
high  priority  being  placed  upon  revi- 
sion of  this  law. 

It  seems  to  me  a  year  and  a  half  of 
the  current  crisis  and  chaos  that  exists 
in  our  system— at  least  nine  States 
have  put  holds  on  all  review  cases 
right  now.  One  State  has  put  a  total 
review  on  any  of  the  mental  disability 
cases.  We  have  a  system  where  the 
Governors  now  are  complaining  about 
the  chaotic  system  we  have  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishments.  I  think  60  days  is 
a  reasonable  timeframe  to  extend  this. 

I  hope  it  has  the  support  of  my  col- 

l63.ErU6S. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
and  35  other  Senators  are  offering  this 
amendment  for  two  reasons— to  ease 
the  hardship  on  our  disabled  workers 
while  they  are  reviewed  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA)  for 
their  continued  eligibility  in  the  title 

II  social  security  disability  program, 
and  to  create  an  action-enforcing 
mechanism  for  Congress  to  pass  com- 
prehensive reform  legislation  this 
year,  before  we  adjourn  the  1st  session 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

Last  year  we  passed  and  enacted  into 
law  a  short-term  provision,  requiring 
the  payment  of  benefits  through 
appeal  to  an  administrative  law  judge 
(ALJ).  as  a  stop  gap  measure  while  we 
worked  on  comprehensive  legislation 
to  reform  the  disability  program.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  commitment  to 
get  the  comprehensive  bill  passed 
before  the  October  1.  expiration  date 
for  the  benefits  payment  provision. 
Well  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 
The  bill  in  the  House,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Pickle,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee,  has 
just  been  reported  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  S.  476,  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Cohen  and 
myself  in  the  Senate,  with  29  cospon- 
sors, is  presently  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
either  case,  these  bills  will  not  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  presented 
to  the  President  for  signature  before 
the  October  1  deadline,  this  Saturday. 
We  need  another  extension,  but,  we  do 
not  need  a  long  one. 

Congress  must  address  the  critical 
substantive  issues  contained  in  these 
comprehensive  reform  bills  this  year, 
before  we  adjourn,  for  several  impor- 
tant reasons. 

First,  the  protection  of  judicial 
review  legislatively  mandated  for  per- 
sons terminated  from  the  disability 
program  is  in  jeopardy.  Numerous 
courts  have  held  that  SSA  must  show 
medical  improvement  before  an  indi- 
vidual beneficiary  can  be  terminated 
from  the  program.  The  bills  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  legis- 


latively  impose   such   a   requirement. 
Yet,  SSA  has  adopted  a  policy  of  non- 
acquiescence  to  these  court  decisions, 
which    means    that    SSA    will    follow 
such  decision  only  in  the  case  in  which 
it  was  decided,  and  will  not  use  it  as 
precedent    for    subsequent    cases    or 
claimants.  This  policy  of  nonacquies- 
cence  has  been  challenged  successfully 
at  the  district  court  level  in  the  9th 
circuit  and  SSA  has  been  ordered  to 
reevaluate  persons  in  the  9th  circuit 
terminated  without  a  showing  of  medi- 
cal   improvement.    That    case    is    on 
appeal.    However,    with    SSA    being 
forced  to  apply  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal improvement  in  the  9th  circuit,  but 
through  its  policy  of  nonacquiescence 
refusing  to  apply  that  standard  to  per- 
sons in  other  circuits,  we  have  a  Feder- 
al program  which  will  be  run  on  an 
unequal  basis.  It  is  not  fair  to  other 
disabled  beneficiaries  in  the  other  cir- 
cuits   who,    despite    perhaps    similar 
court  decisions  in  circuits  with  no  such 
court  decisions  will  still  have  to  liti- 
gate  to   get   a   medical   improvement 
standard  applied  to  their  review  deci- 
sion. 

Congress  must  promptly  decide  this 
issue.  It  is  a  substantive  question  for 
the  disability  program— not  one  of  leg- 
islative interpretation,  and  we  should 
address  it  immediately  to  eliminate 
the  doubt  and  confusion  that  has  re- 
sulted from  these  numerous  court 
cases. 

Second,  several  States  presently  defy 
the  SSA  directives  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  continuing  disability  re- 
views and  apply  their  own  standards 
to  determine  eligibility  and  to  correct 
egregious  problems.  The  situation  is  so 
bad  that  States  are  simply  assuming 
control  of  the  program.  Some  States 
are  following  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  on  medical  improvement. 
Others  have  imposed  their  own  mora- 
toriums until  this  program  gets 
straightened  out.  This  means  that  an 
individual's  treatment  again  may 
depend  upon  the  State  in  which  he  or 
she  lives.  That  is  not  fair.  It  violates 
our  notion  of  due  process.  This  is  a  na- 
tional program  and  should  be  adminis- 
tered the  same  way  in  all  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  September  11, 
New  York  Times  describing  the  ac- 
tions that  some  States  have  taken  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

We  should  not  let  this  problem 
fester  longer  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
New  York  and  Other  States  Flout  U.S. 
Rules  for  Disability  Benefits 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,    Sept.    U.-New    York    and 

other  stales,   eager  to   help   people   retain 

Social    Security    disability    benefits,    have 

begun  to  flout  Federal  rules  for  the  pro- 
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37^,000  DROPPED  FROM  ROLLS 

.  374.000  people  have  been  re- 
the  rolls  since  March  1981,  Fed- 
said.  The  program  costs  $18 
jjear  and  provides  monthly  cash 
3.9  million  people.  A  1980  law  re- 
Social  Security  Administration  to 
beneficiaries  once  every  three 
they  are  permanently  disabled, 
^curity    officials    insist    that    a 
i"  was  needed  to  remove  ineligi- 
from  the  rolls.  But  the  officials 
ledge  that  the  process  should 
more  "humane"  and  that  errors 
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taken  by  Governor  Hunt  re- 
I  noratorium  announced  in  July  by 
P  ?rales,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
3f  Social  Services,  who  asserted 
deral  Government  was  not  meet- 
and  moral  obligations"  to  the 
ter  P.  DiSturco.   the  Regional 
of  Social  Security,  then  sent 
Mr.  Perales  saying  New  York  was 
cofnpliance  '  with  the  Federal  law. 
not  indicate  what  action,  if  any. 
Government  might  take. 
YoA  State  has  also  joined  New  York 
Lwsuit  challenging  Federal  stand- 
determine  whether  people  with 
di^bilities  are  eligible  for  benefits, 
ind  the  city  filed  a  second  lawsuit 
charging  the  Federal  Govern- 
mproperly  denied  disability  bene- 
t^  ousands    of    people    with   severe 


S.  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts 
was  joining  in  another  lawsuit 
Reagan  Administration,  was  re- 
in which  disability  benefits 
ut  off  and  was  insisting  on  proof 
improvement    before   removing 
from  the  rolls.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
contends  that,  under  the  law.  it 
benefits  without  having  to  show 
s  medical  condition  has  im- 


Nalional  Governors  Association  last 

cal  led  for  major  changes  in  this  and 

■ral  policies  governing  the  disabil- 

m.  Social  Security  officials  said 

studying  the  state  actions  but 

posed  any  penalties. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  the  Secre- 

Ilealth   and   Human  Services,   an- 

( hanges  designed  to  end  what  she 


ri 


said  were  the  "hardships  and  heartbreaks" 
that  had  occurred  in  the  program.  But  state 
officials,  considering  those  steps  inadequate, 
have  gone  further. 

Representative  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Demo- 
crat of  California,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  who  has  held 
several  hearings  on  the  program,  said  the 
state  actions  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  "the  current 
policy  is  wrong  and  will  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  the  nation's  governors." 

ORDER  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Slates  have  a  financial  incentive  to  keep 
people  on  the  rolls  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  all  the  costs  of  Social  Security 
disability  benefits.  People  who  lose  those 
benefits  often  turn  up  on  state  or  local  wel- 
fare rolls. 

State  officials  also  have  political  reasons 
for  asserting  more  control  over  the  pro- 
gram. Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas  has  said 
that  state  officials  receive  many  complaints 
about  the  program  but  have  "virtually  no 
real  power"  to  affect  decisions  on  individual 
cases. 

He  said  that  when  state  employees  tried 
to  keep  people  on  the  rolls  they  were  often 
overruled  by  Social  Security  officials.  This, 
he  said,  was  "counter  to  the  Administra- 
tions own  philosophy."  which  generally 
calls  for  Federal  officials  to  respect  the 
judgment  of  state  officials  running  social 
welfare  programs. 

In  West  Virginia.  Gov.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler 4th  ordered  the  state  rehabilitation 
agency  to  follow  "Federal  court  decisions 
most  favorable  to  beneficiaries."  He  said 
this  "would  generally  require  a  showing  of 
medical  improvement"  before  a  person 
could  be  removed  from  the  rolls. 

Several  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  show  such  im- 
provement, but  Mrs.  Heckler  has  announced 
she  "does  not  acquiesce"  in  the  decisions 
and  has  directed  lower-level  officials  to  dis- 
regard them.  The  legality  of  such  a  policy  is 
now  before  the  courts. 

In  July,  Governor  Clinton  directed  Arkan- 
sas officials  to  comply  with  Federal  court 
decisions  holding  that  severe  pain  by  itslf 
could  be  a  disabling  condition.  Mr.  Clinton 
said  Federal  officials  had  "ignored"  the  de- 
cisions. The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  which  includes  Ar- 
kansas, said  that  "for  some  unexplained 
reason"  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  "insists  upon  ignoring  this  court's 
statements  with  respect  to  the  proper  eval- 
uation of  pain." 

Social  Security  officials  said  they  would 
obey  a  court  decision  in  the  case  of  a  specif- 
ic individual  but  did  not  have  to  apply  the 
court's  interpretation  of  the  law  to  other 
similar  cases. 

In  Kansas.  Gov.  John  Carlin  said  the  dis- 
ability program  had  "exceeded  the  bounds 
of  acceptability"  in  denying  benefits  to  the 
truly  disabled.  The  state  has  decided  to  re- 
examine cases  in  which  benefits  were  cut  off 
in  the  last  year  and  has  said  it  will  no  longer 
follow  unreasonably  strict  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

The  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut have  not  announced  any  major 
challenge  to  the  Federal  rules.  But  a  New 
Jesey  state  agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Public  Advocate,  is  working  with  Legal  Serv- 
ices of  New  Jersey,  the  federally  financed 
program  for  the  poor,  in  a  lawsuit  to  assist 
people  who  face  possible  loss  of  benefits. 
They  are  trying  to  force  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  greater  weight  to  evidence 


of  pain  and  to  the  medical  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  claimant's  regular  physician. 

In  Washington,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  considering  a  bill  that 
would  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  cited 
by  the  nation's  governors.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Government  to  comply  with  ap- 
pellate court  rulings  and  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  cut  off  benefits. 

Social  Security  officials  expressed  concern 
about  the  bill,  saying  it  could  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  by  several  billion  dollars.  The 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  Representative  J.  J. 
Pickle.  Democrat  of  Texas,  is  also  concerned 
about  program  costs,  but  he  said  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  too  "hasty  and  harsh"  in 
its  efforts  to  prune  the  disability  rolls. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  third, 
last  year,  when  we  passed  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  continuation  of  the 
payment  of  benefits  through  the  ALJ. 
we  also  passed  a  requirement  that  SSA 
implement  a  face  to  face  evidentiary 
hearing  at  the  reconsideration  level  by 
January  1,  1984.  Both  the  Pickle  bill 
and  our  bill,  S.  476,  reverses  that  legis- 
lative mandate  and  replaces  it  with  a 
personal  interview  at  the  initial  deter- 
mination level  by  State  officials.  SSA 
has  been  and  continues  to  gear  up  for 
the  earlier  requirement.  Given  the  mo- 
mentum in  Congress  to  change  that 
earlier  requirement,  it  will  waste  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  staff  time  and 
money  to  let  that  process  continue 
when  we  know  that  there  is  great  like- 
lihood that  it  might  be  changed. 

Fourth,  although  the  payment  of 
benefits  eases  the  pain  of  the  ordeal  of 
these  continuing  disability  reviews  and 
covers  individuals  until  the  hearing  by 
ALJ's  we  have  found  that  under  the 
current  system  the  ALJ  may  no  longer 
be  a  guarantee  of  an  impartial  hear- 
ing. Our  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  recently 
issued  a  report  finding  that  SSA  is  ex- 
erting pressure  on  ALJs  to  reduce 
their  allowance  rates.  In  fact,  the  al- 
lowance rate  of  ALJs  has  declined 
dramatically  in  the  past  2  years,  from 
67.2  percent  to  51.9  percent.  The  strict 
standards  imposed  by  SSA  on  the 
State  offices  is  being  imposed  by  SSA 
on  its  ALJ's  and  as  a  result  the  deci- 
sions of  the  ALJ's  are  changing.  Com- 
prehensive legislation  addresses  the  le- 
gitimacy of  these  standards  and  would 
make  them  subject  to  public  notice 
and  comment. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  horror  sto- 
ries have  not  gone  away.  The  human 
impact  of  these  continuing  disability 
reviews  is  as  serious  as  ever.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  article  in  a 
Michigan  paper,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  dated  September  8,  1983.  I 
quote  from  that  article  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  states  in  part: 

Many  who  were  left  in  this  financial 
limbo,  such  as  Joe  Taylor,  a  former  worker 
at  General  Motor's  AC  Division  in  Flint, 
who  retired  on  disability  after  injuring  his 
back  twice  on  the  job.  feel  real  desperation. 


A  review  by  the  state  Department  of 
Social  Services  last  year  concluded  that 
Taylor  was  fit  to  do  some  type  of  semi- 
skilled work,  although  after  two  spinal  la- 
minectomies he  cannot  sit  or  stand  for  more 
that  10  minutes  at  a  time  without  intense 
pain  or  lie  in  bed  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  night.  A  CAT  scan  and  four  myelo- 
grams have  given  doctors  evidence  that 
Taylor  will  never  improve. 

The  56-year-old  Davison  man  appealed  for 
a  state  review  and  was  denied  again.  He  had 
a  hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  in  Flint  and  was  again  denied,  al- 
though the  Social  Security  Administration's 
own  doctor  testified  that  Taylor  was  dis- 
abled and  the  disability  appeared  perma- 
nent. 

Taylor's  case  is  now  before  the  SSA's  Ap- 
peals Council  in  Washington.  If  he  loses 
again,  his  only  recourse  will  be  to  take  his 
case  to  federal  court. 

"I  have  my  house  up  for  sale  because  I 
can"t  afford  to  pay  for  it  any  more,"'  Taylor 
said.  "I  can't  drive.  I  can't  even  help  my 
wife  mow  the  lawn.  I'm  down  to  the  last 
$3,000  in  savings  and  I  just  don't  know 
where  to  turn." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Disabled— But  Cast  Off  Pension  Rolls 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

The  Madison  Heights  soldier  came  home 
from  Vietnam  in  1967  after  a  bullet  pene- 
trated his  brain.  Over  the  years,  he  devel- 
oped seizures,  neurotic  and  paranoid  behav- 
ior, hearing  and  memory  loss  and  severely 
diminished  vision.  A  board-certified  Detroit 
neurologist  diagnosed  him  as  totally  dis- 
abled. 

But  in  January  1982,  just  a  month  after 
the  veteran  had  been  hospitalized  for  treat- 
ment of  his  problems,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  notified  him  that  they 
would  cut  off  his  benefits.  After  a  review  of 
Social  Security  benefits  ordered  by  Congess. 
authorities  deemed  the  veteran  fit  to  return 
to  W'ork. 

A  young  Union  Lake  woman.  Mary  Ruben- 
acker,  now  20  years  old,  began  trying  in  May 
1981  to  collect  disability  benefits  under  her 
father's  Social  Security.  She  has  a  severely 
limited  capacity  to  learn  and  has  to  lean 
against  walls  to  walk.  She  also  has  poor 
vision  and  very  limited  dexterity. 

A  vocational  counselor  who  worked  with 
her  for  four  years  diagnosed  her  co-ordina- 
tion as  that  of  a  kindergartner.  and  said  she 
would  need  an  advocate  or  guardian  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Twice  she  was  denied  disabilliy  benefits 
on  the  grounds  she  could  do  some  work.  Fi- 
nally in  July,  an  administrative  law"  judge 
reversed  the  decision  and  wrote  in  his  opin- 
ion. ""It  is  extraordinary  that  the  claimant 
could  have  been  denied  benefits  ...  It  is  lu- 
dicrous to  imagine  her  attempting  to  func- 
tion in  the  workplace." 

Richard  Kage  of  Reed  City,  Mich.,  had 
been  a  diabetic  since  age  12.  suffered  a 
stroke  and  hemorrhages  that  left  him  blind 
in  his  left  eye  and  virtually  sightless  in  his 
right.  A  Social  Security  medical  examina- 
tion concluded  that  some  minor  tunnel 
vision  in  his  right  eye  "gives  him  some  re- 
prieve from  being  a  total  cripple."' 

On  that  basis.  Kage's  benefits  were  ended 
in  July  1981,  and  pending  an  appeal  that 
would  take  months,  Kage  found  a  job  as  a 
caretaker  in  a  cemetery. 


In  November  1981.  days  before  Kage  was 
scheduled  for  a  second  medical  examination 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died. 

These  cases,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  across  the  country,  are  the  result 
of  a  massive  sweep  of  the  Social  Security 
disability  pension  rolls  begun  by  the  Carter 
administration  and  accelerated  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  huge  increase  in  pension  reviews 
began  after  Congress  passed  the  Disability 
Insurance  Amendments  of  1980  requiring 
that  recipients  have  their  physical  condi- 
tions and  benefits  reviewed  every  three 
years,  with  the  process  beginning  in  1982. 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  acceler- 
ated that  process,  ordering  the  reviews  to 
begin  in  1981.  Some  recipients  were  later  ex- 
empted from  the  reviews. 

The  review  process  is  an  attempt  to  clear 
at  least  700.000  people— ostensibly  those 
who  have  regained,  or  never  lost,  the  ability 
to  work— from  the  more  than  4.3  million 
Americans  on  the  pension  rolls  at  any  one 
time. 

So  far.  22,217,  or  44  percent,  of  the  50.498 
Social  Security  recipients  in  Michigan  un- 
dergoing reviews  have  had  their  benefits 
terminated.  Another  28.281  Michigan  recipi- 
ents were  authorized  to  continue  receiving 
benefits  after  their  reviews. 

The  reviews  are  posing  major  problems 
for  both  Michigan  residents  and  the  state 
budget. 

The  State  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on 
Disability  issued  a  report  earlier  this 
summer  which  estimated  that  about  2.5  per- 
cent of  Michigan's  population,  or  more  than 
230,000  people,  receive  Social  Security  dis- 
ability pensions,  totaling  just  over  $1  billion 
a  year. 

The  report  projected  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  Michigan's  disabled  would  lose  their 
benefits  by  1984  and  that  30  percent  of 
those  terminated  would  wind  up  dependent 
on  state  welfare  programs  or  in  state  insti- 
tutions. 

"Should  these  estimates  prove  to  be  accu- 
rate. Michigan  will  eventually  be  called 
upon  to  replace  $123  million  in  benefit  pay- 
ments which  should  rightfully  be  paid  from 
federal  moneys,"  the  report  concluded. 

Even  critics  of  the  disability  reviews  con- 
cede there  were,  and  still  are,  people  receiv- 
ing disability  pensions  who  shouldn't  be. 
But  those  critics  also  contend  that  the  mag- 
nitude and  intent  of  the  review-  result  in 
woefully  inadequate  counseling  services  and 
arbitrary,  callous  decisions  that  deny  bene- 
fits to  many  who  deserve  them. 

Several  members  of  Congress,  including 
Democratic  Sens.  Don  Riegle  and  Carl  Levin 
of  Michigan,  have  called  the  disability  re- 
views an  exercise  in  bureaucratic  cruelty 
that  heaps  hardship  on  those  already  heavi- 
ly burdened. 

But  Social  Security  Administration  offi- 
cials insist  they  have  no  choice:  that  both 
the  review  process  and  the  nature  of  what 
qualifies  as  a  disability  are  mandated  by 
law. 

In  an  interview,  Paul  Simmons,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, said:  "The  Social  Security  Act  provides 
that  a  claimant's  impairments  must  be  so 
severe  that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  do  his 
previous  work,  but  cannot— taking  into  con- 
siderable his  age,  education  and  work  expe- 
rience—engage in  any  other  kind  of  substan- 
tial gainful  work  which  exists  in  the  nation- 
al economy. 

"So  long  as  this  work  exists  in  the  nation- 
al economy,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
such  work  exists  in  the  immediate  area  in 


which  he  lives,  or  whether  a  specific  job  va- 
cancy exists  for  him.  or  whether  he  would 
be  hired  if  he  applied  for  the  work.  This  is 
statutory  language,  not  the  SSA's  interpre- 
tation." 

Gerald  Benjamin,  a  Detroit  lawyer  whose 
case  load  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
disabled  who  have  been  cast  off  the  federal 
pension  rolls,  sees  the  entire  review  process 
as  "a  major,  major  scandal  in  the  United 
States." 

■"The  yardstick  used  to  define  what  consti- 
tutes a  disability  is  so  narrow,"  he  said, 
"that  a  person  doesn't  qualify  unless  he's  in 
an  accident  involving  a  1967  Ford  pickup 
truck  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eight  Mile 
Road  at  high  noon  on  Tuesday  accompanied 
by  both  parents  celebrating  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 

■"And  the  work  they  claim  the  people  can 
do  is  pure  fiction.  The  SSA  vocational  statis- 
tics go  back  to  1968.  They  claim  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  out  there  fit- 
ting widgets  together,  and  maybe  there  were 
in  1968.  But  now  all  those  jobs  are  in  Korea 
and  Taiwan  and  Japan,  but  nobody  at  Social 
Security  knows  that." 

Alarmed  by  the  potential  fiscal  burden, 
the  National  Governors  Association  earlier 
this  month  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  to  pass  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  abuses  in  how  the  disabil- 
ity program  is  administered. 

The  association  is  concerned  about  esti- 
mates, such  as  one  by  William  Copeland,  a 
Washington  consultant  on  disability  insur- 
ance, that  by  next  year,  the  cost  to  the 
states  of  covering  terminated  disability  ben- 
efits will  be  $1.6  billion  nationwide,  with 
large  annual  increases  thereafter. 

Although  the  congressional  uproar  and 
public  outcry  has  since  prompted  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
exempt  about  one  million  beneficiaries  from 
reviews,  state  agencies  that  act  as  the  SSA's 
case  agents  were  swamped  by  the  enormous 
new  workload. 

The  results  have  been  staggering. 

Early  in  the  program,  inundated  state  ex- 
aminers made  so  many  misjudgments  about 
who  qualified  for  benefits  that,  on  appeal, 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  decisions  to 
deny  benefits  were  overturned.  That  rever- 
sal rate  has  dropped  in  the  past  year,  but 
still  is  well  above  50  percent. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  months,  even  years,  it 
takes  to  complete  appeals,  thousands  of 
claimants  have  lost  their  homes,  their  fami- 
lies, even  their  lives. 

Many  who  were  left  in  this  financial 
limbo,  such  as  Joe  Taylor,  a  former  worker 
at  General  Motors"  AC  Division  in  Flint, 
who  retired  on  disability  after  injuring  his 
back  twice  on  the  job.  feel  real  desperation. 

A  review  by  the  state  Department  of 
Social  Services  last  year  concluded  that 
Taylor  was  fit  to  do  some  type  of  semi- 
skilled work,  although  after  two  spinal  la- 
minectomies he  cannot  sit  or  stand  for  more 
than  10  minutes  at  a  time  without  intense 
pain  or  lie  in  bed  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  night.  A  CAT  scan  and  four  myelo- 
grams have  given  doctors  evidence  that 
Taylor  will  never  improve. 

The  56-year-old  Davison  man  appealed  for 
a  state  review"  and  was  denied  again.  He  had 
a  hearing  before  an  administrative  law" 
judge  in  Flint  and  was  again  denied,  al- 
though the  Social  Security  Administration's 
own  doctor  testified  that  Taylor  was  dis- 
abled and  the  disability  appeared  perma- 
nent. 

Taylor's  case  is  now  before  the  SSA's  Ap- 
peals Council  in  Washington.   If  he  loses 
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to  pay  for  it  any  more."  Taylor 
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inequity  comes  at  the  third  level 

process,  during  the  hearing 

..administrative  law  judge.  A  per- 

( ;ode  can  determine  whether  he  or 

bled:  some  declared  eligible  for  a 

Detroit  would  be  denied  in  Oak- 

-y- 

e  five  offices  in  Michigan  hearing 

and  the  rate  at  which  judges  in 

tes  reverse  benefit  denials  varies 

y- 

year  1982.  Detroit  judges  heard 
of  denied  benefits  and  reversed 
of  them.  Judges  in  the  South- 
heard  3,554  cases  and  reversed 


heard    1.531    cases   and    re- 
percent.    Lansing    heard    2.757 
reversed    70    percent.    And.    in 
Rapids,  judges  heard  927  cases  and 
.  percent. 

the  state,  rates  of  reversal  vary 
over  20  percent  to  nearly  90 
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anojnaly  in  the  review  procedure  is 
ig  the  five  stages  of  review  and 
e  criteria  for  determining  disabil- 
-n,  so  an  individual  denied  at  the 
,  level  may  find  a  judge  later  in 
process  who  will  be  broader  in 
what   constitutes   a   disability 
^ant  benefits, 
unper  current  law,  three  years  after 
.  state  agency  review,  a  claimant 
reviewed  again  by  the  same  state 
at  denied  benefits  originally,  and 
-  same  criteria  by  which  he  or  she 
qualify  in  the  first  place.  Any  in- 
decision by  an  administrative  law 
ederal  judge  to  grant  benefits  may 
eight  at  all. 

a  decision  by  an  administrative 
or  a  federal  court  to  grant  bene- 


fits in  one  case  create  a  precedent  for  other 
cases,  no  matter  how  similar. 

•Social  Security  is  the  only  area  of  law 
where  legal  precedent  isn't  recognized,  "  said 
Benjamin. 

As  a  result,  the  appeals  process  is  clogged 
with  people  whose  cases  might  otherwise 
have  been  disposed  of  quickly.  In  areas  of 
heavy  disability  claims,  like  Michigan, 
judges  have  had  to  hire  magistrates  to  help 
with  their  case  loads  and  magistrates  have 
had  to  hire  assistants. 

As  a  result,  "Social  Security  disability  has 
become  a  major  growth  industry. "  Benja- 
min said. 

The  unending  progression  of  review  and 
appeal  has  created  such  a  huge  new  bu- 
reaucracy that  consultant  Copeland  believes 
there  will  be  no  $11  billion  savings  to  the 
federal  government,  as  the  program  project- 
ed, and  there  could  actually  be  a  net  loss  of 
as  much  as  $400  million,  when  costs  for  ap- 
peals and  other  procedures  are  included. 

There  also  is  some  evidence  that  the 
sweep  of  the  disability  rolls  wasn't  even  nec- 
essary from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

According  to  Lowell  Arye  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  the  disabilty 
trust  fund  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
Social  Security  trust  funds  (the  others  are 
old  age  pension  and  Medicare)  that  has 
been  solvent,  and  it  was  expected  to  remain 
so  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

In  1981,  the  Social  Security  trustees  pro- 
jected that  in  1985,  the  disability  fund 
would  be  running  at  a  $14.9  billion  annual 
surplus. 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  The  horror  stories  are 
still  out  there.  The  program  remains  a 
national  disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  good  conscience, 
we  must  not  extend  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  which  we  are  all  aware  in  this 
program  beyond  the  term  of  this  ses- 
sion. We  have  the  momentum  now  to 
get  comprehensive  legislation  passed. 
This  60-day  extension  commits  us  to 
do  just  that— to  take  action  to  sub- 
stantively and  permanently  revise  the 
procedures  currently  used  in  the  dis- 
ability program. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  shares  my  concern  over 
this  program.  He  has  expressed  his 
support  for  comprehensive  reform  leg- 
islation in  the  recent  past,  and  I  know 
these  bills  could  not  be  in  more  capa- 
ble hands. 

I  thank  Senator  Cohen  for  his  con- 
tinuing good  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  I  thank  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  for  their  support,  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

As  the  Chair  and  others  will  remem- 
ber, we  have  a  temporary  program  in 
effect  now,  a  program  which  allows  for 
payments  to  be  made  during  appeal. 
This  is  a  temporary  program  pending 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  our  system. 
That  reform  is  desperately  necessary. 
We  cannot  continue  to  hold  off  that 
reform,  given  the  circumstances  in  our 
States,  where  we  have  some  States 
simply  flouting  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, ignoring  national  stand- 
ards and  going  their  own  way.  We 
have  a  system  where  we  have  courts 
that  are  ruling  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration— Mr.  President,  we 


have  a  situation  in  this  country  that 
really  borders  on  lawlessness.  Right 
now,  in  the  social  security  disability 
arena,  we  have  some  courts  which 
have  ordered  the  SSS  to  apply  the  law 
in  a  certain  way.  The  SSS  is  refusing 
to  do  that  in  cases  other  than  the  case 
at  hand.  In  other  words,  we  have  some 
people  getting  one  style  of  justice  and 
other  people  getting  a  different  type 
of  justice  depending  on  what  State 
they  are  in  or  what  circuit  they  are  in. 
We  have  a  situation  now  which  is  so 
bad  in  the  social  security  disability 
arena  that  we  have,  believe  it  or  not, 
States  that  are  actually  flouting  the 
national  standards  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  saying  they  are 
going  their  own  way,  they  are  apply- 
ing their  own  standards,  they  are 
going  to  ignore  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration standards  because  they 
are  so  irrelevant  and,  in  some  cases,  so 
unjust. 

We  are  all  working  on  a  comprehen- 
sive reform,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  committed  to  it.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  committed  to  it.  The  only 
question  is  how  long  can  we  cope  with 
the  present  system?  Is  it  fair  to  all  of 
our  people  to  put  over  comprehensive 
reform  until  next  year?  Or  should  we 
prod  ourselves,  should  we  give  our- 
selves an  action-enforcing  mechanism 
and  say  to  ourselves,  let  us  do  this  in 
60  days? 

We  are  a  country  of  laws.  We  want 
people  all  to  be  bound  by  the  same 
law,  by  the  same  rule.  We  now  have  a 
situation  in  this  country  where  people 
in  one  circuit  are  getting  one  kind  of 
relief,  in  another  circuit,  they  are  get- 
ting another  kind  of  relief.  In  one 
State,  they  are  getting  relief;  in  an- 
other State,  they  are  not.  It  is  all  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  yet  acted.  It  is 
that  simple.  I  think  our  hearts  are  all 
in  the  right  place,  by  the  way.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  doubt,  I  think  that 
we  all  agree  we  must  reform  this 
system.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  patch- 
work, crazy-quilt  system  we  have  in 
disability.  The  only  question  is  what  is 
tolerable? 

Is  it  tolerable  to  say  wait  until  next 
year,  which  is  what  all  of  us  say  after 
our  favorite  baseball  teams  lose  their 
respective  races?  Is  it  tolerable  in  the 
social  security  disability  arena  to  say 
wait  until  next  year?  Or  has  the  time 
come  when  we  must  say  let  us  do  it 
this  session? 

My  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  hoped  we 
could  do  it  by  October  1.  I  know  he 
has  tried,  I  give  him  credit  for  that 
effort.  I  know  my  friend  from  Loui- 
siana has  said  we  must  reform  the 
system  and  he  has  tried. 

I  would  say  60  days  is  plenty  long. 
The  House  decided  45  days  is  plenty 
long.  Let  us  not  take  ourselves  off  the 
hook  until  some  undetermined  time 
next  year  while  we  have  people  who 


are  truly  disabled  who  are  on  the  hook 
in  all  of  our  States, 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Levin, 
Cohen,  and  others  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  extend  for  60  days  the 
soon-to-expire  law  that  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  benefits  for  social 
security  disability  beneficiaries  who 
are  appealing  a  decision  to  terminate 
their  benefits. 

As  we  all  know,  the  continuing  dis- 
ability investigations  in  the  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  (SSDI)  pro- 
gram have  been  a  matter  of  extreme 
controversy  ever  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration started  reviewing  SSDI 
beneficiaries  several  months  prior  to 
time  mandated  by  Congress,  The  con- 
cern has  always  centered  around 
whether  the  large  number  of  individ- 
uals who  are  being  terminated  from 
the  disability  rolls  are  actually  not  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  law.  Since 
these  reviews  started  in  1981,  over 
90,000  disabled  individuals  have  had 
their  SSDI  benefits  reinstated  by  an 
administrative  law  judge  (ALJ).  In  es- 
sence, these  ALJ's  have  found  that 
over  90,000  incorrect  decisions  where 
made  by  the  State  disability  examin- 
ers in  reevaluating  continuing  eligibil- 
ity of  SSDI  beneficiaries.  This  is  a  se- 
rious problem  and  one  that  clearly 
needs  congressional  attention.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  recognized 
this  problem  and  has  crafted  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposal  de- 
signed to  correct  the  wrongful  termi- 
nation of  SSDI  beneficiaries  from  the 
disability  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal,  which 
we  are  offering  today,  to  provide  for  a 
60-day  extension  of  benefits  through 
the  appeals  process  is  needed  until 
both  Houses  of  Congress  can  act  on 
comprehensive  legislation.  I  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  we  act  now  to  extend 
social  security  disability  benefits, 
thousands  of  beneficiaries  and  their 
families  will  be  confronted  with  finan- 
cial chaos  and  personal  tragedy.  The 
amendment  we  are  considering  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  reduce  the  suffer- 
ing that  many  beneficiaries  have  been 
forced  to  endure  because  of  the  loss  of 
benefits.  This  amendment  would 
extend  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  60  days,  through 
the  administrative  law  judge  appeals 
level.  This  measure  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  action  taken  previously  by 
this  Congress. 

I  believe  the  60-day  extension  only 
sets  the  stage  for  comprehensive 
reform.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  act 
quickly  to  mark  up  disability  reform 
legislation  and  we  will  not  be  required 
to  repeat  these  stop-gap  measures. 

The  need  for  change  within  the  dis- 
ability review  process  cannot  be  under- 


estimated. A  number  of  us  have  been 
working  for  months  and  months  to  re- 
solve this  very  troubling  situation. 
While  more  comprehensive  changes 
are  needed  in  the  appeals  process,  this 
amendment  will  temporarily  protect 
innocent  disability  recipients. 

The  disability  review  process,  man- 
dated by  Congress  in  1980,  has  become 
a  major  concern  for  80,000  Minneso- 
tans  who  are  severely  disabled.  There 
is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  re- 
views every  3  years.  We  cannot,  and 
should  not.  continue  payments  ot  per- 
sons who  are  no  longer  disabled.  While 
our  original  intent  should  remain  un- 
changed, we  must  change  the  process 
by  which  we  carry  out  this  intent. 

We  must  take  great  care  to  insure 
that  those  who  are  truly  qualified  are 
not  terminated  from  the  disability 
rolls.  By  continuing  payments  through 
the  administrative  law  judge  level,  we 
can  alleviate  the  financial  affliction 
that  many  have  suffered. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  however,  to 
work  for  comprehensive  disability 
reform  and  long-term  answers  to  these 
serious  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  successfully  enact  this 
amendment,  as  an  interim  measure, 
and  benefits  will  be  extended  for  60 
days.» 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  visiting  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  would  like 
to  stay  not  much  beyond  quarter  to  7. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  resolve 
this  problem.  This  amendment  con- 
tains a  60-day  extension.  I  would 
prefer  a  6-month  extension.  Senator 
Sasser  has  a  90-day  bill.  The  House 
bill  has  45  days.  Others  might  prefer  a 
longer  time.  I  do  not  see  why  we  need 
a  roUcall  on  whether  or  not  to  extend 
this  important  provision  by  60  days, 
120  days,  or  180.  If  we  could  agree  on  a 
90-day  extension,  I  believe  that  would 
be  reasonable.  We  need  time  to  devel- 
op a  consensus  approach  to  more  com- 
prehensive disability  legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  justice  to  the 
disability  insurance  program  and  the 
amendments  enacted  in  1980,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  House-passed  bill. 
Representative  Pickle  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  bill  for  months.  It  has  just 
been  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  has  not  yet 
gone  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Pickle  held  ex- 
tensive hearings,  heard  many  wit- 
nesses, and  did  a  lot  of  work.  Let  us 
face  it,  though,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  a  very  expensive 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  changes  are  pos- 
sible without  destroying  what  I  think 
is  a  good  effort  to  review  and  monitor 
the  disability  rolls.  I  want  to  be  part  of 
the  solution,  not  part  of  the  problem. 
I  hope  we  might  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  the  extension. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  have  no  ob- 


jection to  modifying  the  amendment 
to  reflect  a  90-day  period,  if  that 
would  meet  with  the  agreement  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
thank  the  chairman  and  we  have  not 
yet  heard  from  our  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana. Assuming  that  is  agreeable  with 
them,  I  certainly  concur  with  so  modi- 
fying the  amendment.  I  am  confident 
our  cosponsors  also  would  concur  in  it. 
At  least  I  believe  they  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISION  ALLOWING  PAYMENT 
OF  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  DURING  APPEAL 

Sec.  9.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1983  ". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  amendment, 
which  would  extend  for  60  days  the 
temporary  provision  we  passed  late 
last  year,  allowing  disabled  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  the  option  of  having 
their  benefits  continued  pending  their 
appeal  before  an  administrative  law 
judge. 

The  merits  of  the  provision  itself 
have  been  well  documented.  In  fact, 
over  the  course  of  the  continuing  dis- 
ability reviews  that  began  in  the 
spring  of  1981,  roughly  two-thirds  of 
those  disability  beneficiaries  who 
appeal  their  terminations  before  the 
administrative  law  judges  have  been 
reinstated.  But  the  reinstatement 
became  effective  only  after  a  long 
period  of  time— frequently  from  9 
months  to  1  year  after  the  erroneous 
termination.  Indeed  the  merits  of  this 
provision  have  been  so  well  established 
that  S.  476,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  make  it  a  permanent  provision. 

I  am,  however,  advocating  only  a 
short-term  extension  at  this  point  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  squarely  face  our  responsibil- 
ity to  correct  the  obvious  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  the  heavy- 
handed  administration  of  the  disabil- 
ity legislation  we  passed  in  1980. 

We  have  witnessed  these  problems 
for  more  than  2  years.  Last  year  we 
passed  a  short-term  bill,  because  we 
said  that  the  Senate's  schedule  did  not 
permit  consideration  of  a  long-term, 
comprehensive  reform  bill.  We  agreed 
in  the  floor  debate  that  comprehen- 
sive legislation  would  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  by  the  expiration  of  the  tem- 
porary provision  on  October  1,  1983. 
Today,  however,  we  are  here  again,  on 
the  eve  of  that  target  date,  telling  the 
American  people  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  time  to  pass  comprehen- 
sive legislation  before  October   1— so 
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it   important  not  to  delay 
ive  disability  reform? 
answer  is  that  large  num- 
b^neficiaries  are  going  through 
that  results  in  the  termina- 
t^ieir  benefits,  only  to  be  re- 
an  administrative  law  judge, 
h    continuation    of    benefits 
appeal,    disabled    Americans 
put  through  the  mill,  need- 
unjustifiably,  at  great  ex- 
the   taxpayers   and   to   the 
For  example,  even  with 
ion     of     benefits     pending 
because  SSA  has  not  adopted  a 
mprovement  standard,  some 
disabled  workers  will  be  termi- 
fiscal  year  1984,  who  would 
rminated  at  all  if  S.  476  or 
bill,   H.R.   3755,   were   en- 
Mi)reover,  even  though  they  can 
their      benefits      pending 
here   are   documented   cases 
lividuals  have  committed  sui- 
result  of  the  stress.  For  ex- 
August  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  a 
beneficiary   who   suf- 
..  a  mental  disability  put  a 
automatic  pistol  to  his  head 
himself.  This  man,  because 
psychotic,  was  not  protect- 
Heckler's  two-third  morato- 
mental  disabilities:  and  even 
could  have  his  benefits  con- 
(^nding  appeal,  the  stress  was 
much  for  him.  All  benefici- 
are  terminated  live  through 
ing    period    awaiting    their 
the  continuation  of  bene- 
help.  but  it  is  really  not  the 
The  answer  is  to  stop  termi- 
people  who  end  up  being  put 
by  the  same  Social  Security 
that  kicked  them  off. 
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Second,  because  Congess  has  failed 
to  act.  there  are  now  six  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  that  have  ruled  that  SSA 
has  to  show  medical  improvement  or  a 
clear  error  in  the  original  award 
before  terminating  benefits.  But  the 
administration  refuses  to  abide  by 
these  court  decisions.  And  benefici- 
aries rightly  ask  why  they  continue 
being  put  through  the  process  and  ter- 
minated illegally. 

Third  and  fourth,  because  of  Con- 
gress failure  to  pass  comprehensive 
legislation,  there  is  no  longer  a  single. 
Federal  disability  program:  there  is 
chaos.  State  imposed  moratoriums  are 
in  effect  in  New  York.  Alabama.  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  Western  States  in  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit are  under  a  moratorium  as  a 
result  of  an  important  court  decision. 
Lopez  V.  Heckler.  And  Secretary  Heck- 
ler has  imposed  a  partial,  nationwide 
moratorium  on  reviews  of  people  with 
mental  disabilities  who  comprise  11 
percent  of  disabled  workers.  As  a 
result  of  a  court  decision  in  Minneso- 
ta, beneficiaries  in  five  Midwestern 
States,  who  had  mental  disabilities, 
are  having  their  cases  re-reviewed. 
The  States  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and 
West  Virginia  have  begun  re-reviewing 
people  terminated  during  the  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
wrong  when  you  have  a  program  as 
strictly  defined  as  social  security  dis- 
ability, and  nearly  half  of  the  people 
who  met  that  definition  are  told  that 
they  can  go  back  to  work.  There  is 
something  wrong  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  appeal  their  deci- 
sions are  put  back  on  by  the  adminis- 
trative law  judges.  There  is  something 
wrong  when  the  GAO  pulls  a  sample 
of  termination  cases  and  finds  that 
two-thirds  of  those  terminated  were 
put  back  on  the  rolls  by  the  same 
Social  Security  Administration  that 
took  them  off. 

And  because  Congress  has  failed  to 
face  up  to  what  is  wrong  in  a  thor- 
ough, comprehensive  way.  there  is 
chaos  in  the  administration  of  this 
program,  and  people  are  being  treated 
very  unfairly,  very  unevenly.  And  the 
American  public  has  cause  to  wonder 
why  Congress  cannot  find  the  time  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  except  by  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  commend  Senator  Cohen  for 
offering  it.  I  hoped  we  could  reach  this 
accommodation. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  other  cosponsors. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  lameduck  session  of 
1982  allowed  individuals  who  were  ter- 
minated from  the  social  security  dis- 
ability program  to  continue  to  receive 
benefits    through    the    administrative 


law  judge  level  of  appeal.  I  supported 
that  bill,  H.R.  7093.  It  was  clear  that 
Congress  and  the  President  had  to  al- 
leviate the  trauma  suffered  by  many 
of  the  disabled  when  they  temporarily 
lost  their  benefits  pending  appeal. 

But  this  change  was  only  temporary. 
The  benefit  extension  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  month  for  newly  terminat- 
ed cases.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  extends  the 
deadline  for  3  months,  so  that  Con- 
gress may  continue  to  work  toward 
comprehensive  reform  in  the  social  se- 
curity disability  program. 

In  addition  to  giving  Congress  suffi- 
cient time  to  work  on  longer  range 
measures,  the  amendment  accom- 
plishes two  major  goals.  First,  it  allevi- 
ates any  confusion  that  may  exist  in 
the  minds  of  social  security  disability 
recipients  about  what  benefits  are  pro- 
vided under  the  law.  Many  recipients 
who  now  receive  benefits  while  they 
appeal  mistakenly  believe  that  their 
October  check  will  be  their  last.  In 
fact,  they  will  continue  to  receive  ben- 
efits until  their  appeal  is  decided  by  an 
administrative  law  judge.  This  amend- 
ment entitles  beneficiaries  removed 
from  the  rolls  from  October  1,  1983, 
through  January  1,  1984,  to  continue 
to  receive  benefits  while  they  appeal 
their  loss  of  disability  benefits. 

Second,  it  continues  a  benefit  that 
many  of  the  disabled  who  are  later  re- 
instated to  the  program  could  not  live 
without.  I  doubt  that  many  healthy 
Americans  would  be  able  to  survive  fi- 
nancially if  their  sole  source  of  income 
vanished  for  periods  of  4,  6,  or  even  8 
months.  Yet.  that  is  what  happened 
before  Congress  passed  H.R.  7093,  and 
that  is  what  will  happen  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  this  amendment, 
by  itself,  does  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  social  security  disability 
program.  Despite  congressional  efforts 
last  year  on  H.R.  7093,  and  the 
changes  made  by  the  administration 
this  summer,  there  are  still  gaps  in  the 
protection  that  social  security  provides 
to  some  of  our  most  vulnerable  citi- 
zens, the  disabled. 

In  the  3-month  grace  period  that 
this  amendment  provides,  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  close  this  gap.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  delicate  financial  balance  in  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  Any  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  must  not 
threaten  the  long-range  solvency  of 
the  social  security  program.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  which  required  trian- 
nual  reviews  of  nonpermanently  dis- 
abled beneficiaries,  reviews  which  the 
administration  began  in  March  1981, 
over  400.000  individuals  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  disability  rolls.  Far 
too  many  of  these  terminated  individ- 


uals have  been  found  to  be  truly  de- 
serving of  benefits  after  appeal  for 
anyone  to  consider  such  wrongful  ter- 
miantions  as  isolated  incidents  in  an 
otherwise  smooth  running  system. 
And  for  all  of  those  who  have  been 
wrongfully  removed  from  the  rolls, 
there  are  many  more  friends,  relatives, 
and  dependents  who  have  been  affect- 
ed by  the  physical,  emotional,  and  fi- 
nancial hardship  of  benefit  termina- 
tions. 

Last  year  the  problem  of  wrongful 
terminations  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions, and  every  Member  of  Congress 
was  literally  deluged  with  constitutent 
cases.  Some  of  these  individuals  were 
so  discouraged  and  hopeless  at  the  ter- 
mination of  benefits— which  provided 
their  only  means  of  support— that 
they  committed  suicide.  In  response  to 
overwhelming  concern,  many  Mem- 
bers urged  that  the  Congress  turn  its 
full  attention  to  consideration  of  com- 
prehensive disability  reform.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  were  unable  in  the  closing 
days  of  last  year  to  address  the  issue 
fully.  Instead,  we  were  successful  in 
enacting  legislation  which  provided 
for  benefits  through  the  ALJ  level,  to 
provide  to  individuals  who  appealed 
their  cases. 

This  extension  of  benefits  was  al- 
lowed through  October  1  of  this  year, 
in  hopes  that  comprehensive  action 
would  take  place  during  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year.  It  is  obvious,  and 
most  unfortunate,  that  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  that 
goal,  although  we  do  expect  a  compre- 
hensive bill  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  very 
near  future. 

During  Finance  Committee  discus- 
sion of  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  there  was  discus- 
sion of  extending  these  benefits  for  a 
time  period,  although  no  final  exten- 
sion date  was  agreed  upon. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  brief  extension  of  these  ben- 
efits. I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  extend  these  benefits  and 
thereby  provide  the  bare  minimum  of 
insurance  against  wrongful  termina- 
tions to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  currently  on  the  disability 
rolls.  However.  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  time  is  now  long  past  due  for 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  turn  their  attention  to  comprehen- 
sive reform.  I  am  hopeful  that  today 
we  will  approve  an  extension,  with  an 
understanding  that  we  will  see  more 
comprehensive  action  before  the  close 
of  1983. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  if  there  is  not 
progress  soon  toward  comprehensive 
reform.  I  may  at  some  time  in  the 
future  offer  an  amendment  on  an  ap- 
propriate bill  which  would  address  the 
problems  in  the  disability  program. 
This  reform  is  too  important  to  post- 
pone. I  would  hope  that  it  is  a  priority 


on  everyone's  agenda.  It  is  certainly  a 
priority  on  my  agenda  and  I  will  work 
toward  early  Senate  action.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  as  cosponsor  of  this  important 
amendment  to  extend  for  60  days  the 
temporary  legislation  which  assures 
disabled  individuals  under  the  SSDI 
program  of  their  benefits  while  they 
are  appealing  a  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration decision  to  terminate  these 
benefits.  Failure  to  extend  disability 
benefits  pending  final  determination 
would  cause  needless  and  unfair  suf- 
fering for  over  90,000  beneficiaries 
whose  termination  is  inherently  found 
to  be  erroneous  by  administrative  law 
judges.  Mr.  President,  it  is  simple  jus- 
tice that  no  disabled  person  should  be 
cut  off  from  his  meager  benefits  and 
left  without  means  of  support  until  a 
final  determination  is  made  of  his  eli- 
gibility for  those  benefits. 

The  temporary  law  we  wish  to 
extend  was  enacted  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  97th  Congress  in  order  to  pro- 
tect over  340,000  disabled  people 
across  the  Nation  who  have  been 
denied  their  social  security  disability 
benefits  because  of  abusive  and  unfair 
procedures  implemented  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Today,  we  are 
called  on  to  extend  this  critical  provi- 
sion because  Congress  has  failed  to 
fully  address  the  grave  situation  which 
exists  in  the  social  security  disability 
program,  particularly  the  continuing 
disability  insurance  review  process. 

The  administration's  continuing  dis- 
ability reviews  under  SSDI  have  re- 
sulted in  the  needless  suffering  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  citi- 
zens. 

Since  1981,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  using  insensitive 
and  stricter  guidelines  to  determine 
disability  than  legislated  by  Congress 
in  1980.  The  1980  amendments  re- 
quired the  SSA  to  institute  a  disability 
review  process.  But  no  one  anticipated 
that  this  would  result  in  the  kind  of 
abuses  that  the  administration  has 
fostered  through  its  use  of  severely  re- 
strictive review  guidelines,  its  speed-up 
of  these  reviews,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  reviewers  to  terminate  so  ca- 
priciously that  over  70  percent  of  all 
denials  have  been  reversed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
disabled  citizens  testified  to  these  in- 
justices before  a  special  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Disability.  One 
woman  testified  that  her  benefits  were 
terminated  despite  12  recent  oper- 
ations on  her  stomach,  hand,  neck, 
and  back.  Another  young  man  born 
with  cerebral  palsy  testified  that  he 
was  examined  by  a  contracted  physi- 
cian who  totally  ignored  this  medical 
history.  Another  person  who  had  an 
artificial  leg  and  an  abscessed  lung  lost 
his  benefits  while  he  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 


People  who  are  mentally  impaired— 
the  most  vulnerable  group  of  all,  have 
suffered  the  most.  In  some  States,  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  mentally  ill  have 
had  their  benefits  terminated— many 
left  without  the  means  to  obtain  shel- 
ter and  food  and  forced  to  return  to 
hospitals  and  institutions.  Even 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Margaret  Heckler  referred  to  this 
review  system  as  "an  awkward,  bu- 
reaucratic, insensitive,  paper-oriented 
process". 

We  have  a  commitment  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  disabled  and  we  must  al- 
leviate the  needless  suffering  of  those 
individuals  who  have  been  unfairly 
denied  benefits  or  who  have  suffered 
needless  mental  anguish  as  a  result  of 
fear  of  loss  of  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  to  support  swift  and 
equitable  action  on  comprehensive  leg- 
islation to  reform  this  system. 

I  commend  my  fellow  cosponsors  for 
their  bipartisan  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  critical  problem,  and  I  urge  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Dole,  to  address 
comprehensive  legislation  in  this 
regard  before  December .• 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senators  from  Maine  and 
Michigan,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Levin. 

The  amendment  addresses  an  issue 
which  is  vitally  important  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  social  security  disability 
insurance  program  and  is  the  center- 
piece around  which  all  reforms,  either 
permanent  of  temporary  must  revolve. 
I  am  referring  to  the  provision  in  the 
disability  program  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress last  year,  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  January,  which  allows  for 
the  continuation  of  benefit  payments 
through  the  administrative  law  judge 
level  of  appeal. 

The  gross  inequities  and  injustices 
resulting  from  the  hasty  acceleration 
of  continuing  disability  investigations 
(CDI's)  in  March  1981  has  been  well 
documented  and  requires  no  further 
elaboration  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  overwhelming  and  broad  support 
afforded  the  temporary  disability  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  last  year  is 
clear  testimony  of  the  crucial  need  for 
changes  in  the  DI  program. 

But  the  nature  of  that  legislation 
was  strictly  temporary.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  been  intimately  concerned 
with  this  issue  over  the  past  2  years, 
and  I  would  like  to  especially  compli- 
ment Senators  Cohen  and  Levin  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  this  area. 
There  is  a  clear  and  resounding  real- 
ization that  permanent  reforms  in  the 
disability  program  are  desperately 
needed.  When  H.R.  7093  passed  Con- 
gress in  the  waning  hours  of  the  lame- 
duck  session  last  December,  it  was  gen- 
erally  acknowledged   by   those  of   us 
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is  a  good  starting  point  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  would 
opportunity  to  express  itself 


on  this  legislation  before  we  adjourn 
sine  die  for  this  year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  that  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  disabled  Americans  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  understand  exact- 
ly what  this  amendment  will  do  for 
these  good  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  amendment  will 
extend  the  time  period  in  which  a  dis- 
abled individual  can  opt  to  receive 
benefits  pending  an  appeal  from  a  dis- 
ability cutoff. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  how  long  will  this 
extention  last? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  extention  is  pro- 
posed to  last  90  days. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  social  security  disability  review 
problem.  I  am  dedicated  to  seeing 
something  is  done  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems with  arbitrary  cutoffs  of  disabil- 
ity payments  to  so  many  deserving 
Americans  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  too,  am  working  toward 
that  goal  and  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  taken  the  lead  to  introduce 
legislation  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  assume  the  Senator 
also  knows  that  Representative  Pick- 
le's bill  regarding  this  matter  was 
marked  up  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  week.  The 
Pickle  bill  contains  the  same  provi- 
sions as  my  legislation  however,  the 
Pickle  bill  increases  the  cost  to  the 
social  security  system,  which  my  bill 
does  not  do.  Because  of  this  fact  I  feel 
strongly  that  my  legislation.  Senate 
Bill  No.  1888  should  be  considered  as  a 
viable  way  to  rectify  the  problems  now 
existing  with  disability  reviews. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator's  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, is  now  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  where  we  will  be  giving  it 
full  consideration.  However  this 
amendment  is  needed  to  allow  us  time 
to  carefully  look  at  measures  to  solve 
the  problems  disability  recipients  are 
now  facing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
Senator  is  also  concerned  about  these 
individuals.  I  do  not  want  a  single  de- 
serving disabled  American  to  be  cut 
off  from  benefits  unjustifiably.  If  this 
amendment  temporarily  insures  that 
these  individuals  have  their  benefits 
continued  until  they  are  given  due 
process  of  law  through  a  hearing,  I  am 
in  favor  of  it.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear 
that  a  permanent  solution  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  your  committee  in  the  near 
future.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  90  days  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  certainly  is  satisfac- 
tory to  this  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 

the  Senator  from  Maine,  as  modified. 


The  amendment  (No.  2227)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said.  I 
think  we  could  lay  down  the  other 
Levin  amendment.  Maybe  that  is 
about  all  we  can  do  with  this  evening. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  suggestion.  I  do  think 
that  is  all  we  ought  to  do  tonight.  It  is 
clear  we  cannot  finish,  and  there  are 
commitments  that  I  know  Senators 
must  keep.  I  would  hope  we  could  be 
off  this  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  manager  on 
this  side,  and  I  gather  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  manager  on  the  other 
side,  I  wish  to  announce  there  will  be 
no  more  record  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senators  leave,  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Dole  and/or  Mr.  Long  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  my  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Levin,  I  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

My  amendment,  for  the  information 
of  the  managers,  would  simply  extend 
additional  benefits  for  up  to  8  weeks 
to  all  who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Reachback? 
Mr  BYRD.  Yes:  and  if  the  Senator 
will  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  considered  following 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  any  objection  to  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  are  on 
the  floor,  and  the  ranking  member,  we 
have,  as  I  understand  it.  only  about 
three  or  four  additional  amendments. 
I  think  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  require  a  roll- 
call,  and  I  assume  the  one  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  require  a  roll- 
call.  We  are  trying  to  negotiate  with 
the  two  Senators  from  Illinois,  and 
Senator  Specter  has  an  amendment, 
as  I  have  indicated,  but  we  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  of  that  area,  so  we  are 
hopeful  that  will  not  be  offered. 

So  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  con- 
clude tomorrow  morning  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  go  to  conference  and  get  back 
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hopefully  tomorrow  afternoon  so  that  ■optional  state  extended  benefit  periods  if  the  average  lUR  is  between  4  and  5 

we  might  not  be  here  on  Saturday.  ■(fxi)  Any  State  may  provide  that  an  ex-  percent.  ■• 

Mr  BYRD   If  the  Senator  will  yield,  tended  benefit  period  may  be  in  effect  in  Based    on    current    data.    34    States 

T  «;oiiirt  nnt  npprt  nvpr  10  nr  IS  minutes  ^^^^  ^tate  in  accordance  with  the  provi-  would   benefit   from   this   amendment 

L  far  Is  I  am  concerned  on  mSe  and  ^'°"«  °l  '""'^  subsecUon  for  weeks  which  are  immediately  at  their  option, 

as  lar  as  1  am  concernea  on  mme.  ana  ^^^  otherwise  in  an  extended  benefit  period  ,       .     ,,„„„;„„,, ^   rnn<5Pnt    tn    have 

if  he  will  yield  that  I  might  ask  unani-  ^  determined  under  the  preceding  provi-  ^    ^^        .i,   T    ^»    ^IPct  ^t  ,\.H 

mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be  sions  of  this  section.  P"nted  in  the  Record  a  list  of  those 

entered  and  printed  overnight,  I  would  -(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  there  States.                          ^.     ,.         .v,     i-  * 

sn  make  that  reouest  shall  be  a  State  on'  indicator  for  weeks  be-  There   being   no   objection,    the   list 

au  umR.c  ti  tt       w       ^                   .        .    .  ginning  in  a  calendar  quarter  if  the  rate  of  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

(-The  text  of  the  amendment  is  prnt-  ^^^^^^  unemployment  in  the  State  equals  Record,  as  follows: 

ed  later  under  routine  morning  busi-  ^j.  exceeds  the  applicable  percentage  (deter- 

ness.)  mined  under  paragraph  (3))  for  the  period  Slates  that  would  benefit  as  of  September 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena-  consisting  of  all  weeks  which  begin  on  or  ^^^^ 

tor  yield?  He  mentioned  early  tomor-  after  January  l.  1982,  and  in  or  before  the  states  6  percent  or  above:  10  States 

row  afternoon   Does  the  Senator  have  second  preceding  calendar  quarter.  For  pur-  plus  Puerto  Rico  (10  weeks): 

or,^  m,«Vri^ht  nnu/-)  Po^^s  of  this  subsection  there  shall  be  a     Alaska 6.62 

any  guess,  ngm  now.           „  „^.    ^       .„  State  off  indicator  for  weeks  beginning  in  a     Idaho 7.20 

Mr.    BAKER.    If    the    senator    wiii  calendar  quarter  for  which  there  is  no  on'     Kentucky 6.12 

yield  further,  I  think  that  if  we  could  indicator.                                                           Michigan 7.19 

finish  this  bill— I  misspoke  myself  a  -o)  por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the     Mississippi 6.09 

minute  ago;  I  thought  we  passed  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be—                          Pennsylvania 6.95 

House  CR.  We  did  not,  and  there  will  "(A)  6  percent,  in  which  case  there  shall     Washington 6.71 

be  a  conference  on  that.  We  will  have  be  a  lO-week  benefit  period  in  effect  for  eh-     puerto  Rico 8.84 

tn  act  on  that  tomorrow  ^ible  individuals  in  such  State;                            ^Vest  Virginia 8.12 

to  act  on  tnai  tomorrow.                .    _„,  -(B)  5  percent,  but  less  than  6  percent,  in  Wisconsin                                                   6.09 

I  would  hope  we  could  be  out  tomor-  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  3^^,,  ^e  an  8-week  benefit     Oregon      7  19 

row  by  2  or  3  o'clock.  Would  the  Sena-  p^^iod  in  effect  for  eligible  individuals  in  '^^J^^  5  percentburiessthan  eper: 

tor  from  Kansas  agree?  such  State;  or  cent  10  States  (8  weeks) 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  could  finish  the  bill  -(C)  4  percent,  but  less  than  5  percent,  in     y^ia^ama                            5-53 

pending    by    noon,    go    to    conference,  which  case  there  shall  be  a  6-week  benefit     Arkansas ZZZZZZ"''...       5.77 

say.  by  1.  we  would  probably  end  the  period  in  effect  for  eligible  individuals  in    California 5.28 

any  reason  for  a  rollcall  vote.  That  de-     account  of  an  eligible  individual  who  has  a  ^^  5  92 

pends  on  one  Member.  period  of  eligibility  solely  by  reason  of  this  phnrfe  uiand 5  89 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  subsection  shall  be  equal  to-  c^.tVf  r^miina 529 

••(A)  "V,3  of  the  amount  which  would  oth-  f°"*"  Carolina o.^» 

erv!ise  be  established  in  such  account  under  ^^,^^^^4  percentbut  ie^' man  5per: 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  optional  alternative     section  202(b)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  ^^^^^^j!.  "^fl  il^,  "   nin<:  Virein   Is 
trigger  for  extended  benefits)                  a  10-week  benefit  period;  fund's  (6  weeks^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the       '(B) "/,.  of  the  amount  which  would  other-  '^  4  93 

Levin  amendment  been  laid  down?       wise  be  so  established  in  the  case  of  an  indi-        .■;:::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   4.70 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  ^'^^S  ^  ^  thTamrnfwhTch  wouTd'other-  Maine...    -.  4  96 

not.                                    ,^    ,^       ^        ^  wise  be  so  established  in  the  case  of  an  indi-  Maryland »o 

Mr.    BAKER.    Would    the    Senator  vidual  in  a  6-week  benefit  period.  Minnesota 4.18 

from  Michigan  be  inclined  to  offer  his  -(s,  ^ny  state  which  chooses  to  allow  ex-  Missouri »•» 

amendment  at  this  time?  tended  benefit  periods  in  accordance  with  1;^^'   ,*_""" 470 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to.  this  subsection  shall  provide  that  any  indi-  :J^^,;^  p^^^jr" 452 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  vidual  eligible   for  extended  compensation  il^"'!!:*^*'""* 4:95 

t^pnntnr  from  Mirhiean  is  recoenized  solely  by  reason  of  this  subsection  may  de-  /.f""^^^^ 48= 

majority  leader.  ^  ^f  ^m^  jv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  such     Wyoming ■»•*» 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  compensation  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Mr.   LEVIN.  Mr.   President.  I  yield 

behalf    of    myself.    Senators    Specter  available  to  such  individual.  Any  choice  to  the  floor  and  would  be  happy  to  pick 

and  RiEGLE,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  decline   eligibility    for   such   compensation  ^p  jj^  ^j^e  morning, 

consideration.  shall  terminate  any  rights  to  such  compen-  ^^_^^^_^^ 

o  Ji'rfHm^^f  Su  hi^ta?ed^^*^^^'    ^^^  '^"'e"  The    provisions    of    this    subsection  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Th^tSlaT^cle^f  read  as  follows:  ^  oT^Ltl  ^a^TlZ'Z'L'nSn.  Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I   ask 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  on  or  before  March  31.  1985.-.  unanimous    consent    there    now    be    a 

for  himself.  Mr.  Riegle.  and  Mr.  Specter.  ^/jr     LEVIN.     Mr.     President,     this  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

proposes  and  amendment  numbered  2252.  amendment  would,  at  a  State's  option,  morning  business  to  extend  not  past 

Mr.    LEVIN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask  make  a  State  eligible  for  10  weeks  of  6:55    p.m.    in    which    Senators    may 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  extended  benefits,  if  that  States  aver-  speak.                          /^rir-Tr-Trt?    wfh 

ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  age  insured  unemployment  rate  from  The  PRESIDING  OFFICI1.K.  wiin- 

with.  January  1982  is  6  percent  or  above.  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  That  is  exactly  the  same  measure                           -^ 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  that  the  committee  used  to  make  sure  ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  that  some  States  would  indeed  qualify 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  for  the  highest  tier  of  Federal  supple-  order  -«  recess  "-J"^ ';;^:^^°'"'°^^ 

new  section:  mental  benefits.  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr    President    1   ask 

Further      the     amendment     would  unanimous    consent    that    when    tne 

OPTIONAL  TRIGGER  FOR  EXTENDED  BENEFITS  ^^^f  J^^'^^^^^^j  ex^cndS  benefits  if  Scnatc  complctcs  its  business  today,  it 

SEC.  — .  Section  203  of  the  Federal-S  ate  [Je'ltate^g  average  insured  unemploy-  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Extended     Unemployment     Compensation  ''"^  f  ^^^^  ^  ^^     ,P/"_[„'J  "  ^^^^^^  ThP  PRFSIDING  OFFICER    With- 

Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ment  rate  over  that  period  is  between  ^  J^e  PREbIlJlW(^  ordered 

thereof  the  following  new  subsection:  5  and  6  weeks,  and  6  weeks  of  benefits  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BAKER. 
Senator 


Mr 
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the 


call  votes 
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10  a.m. 
more  tim( 
that  we 
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I  make 

The 
there    ob 
none,  and 


In  view  of  the  report  of 

as    to    the    number    of 

._  and  those  requiring  roll- 

I  think  it  would  be  best  to 

._  convening  hour  from  11  to 

tomorrow  to  give  us  a  little 

and  improve  the  prospects 

get  out  fairly  early  tomor- 
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af  ten  oon 


that  request  at  this  time. 
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ection?    The    Chair    hears 
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Senator 
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tomorrow 
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I  ECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.   President,   I   am 

wo  Senators  have  requested 

orders  for  in  the  morning.  I  ask 

consent  that  special  orders 

in  favor  of  Senators  Metz- 

NuNN  of  not  to  exceed  15 

length  and  in  that  order  to 

immediately  after  the  time 

rdcognition  of  the  two  leaders 

standing  order. 

OFFICER.  With- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  in  addi- 

special  orders  previously 

for  tomorrow,  I  ask  unani- 
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OFFICER. 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


AUBREY  SHERWOOD 


PR  ESSLER. 


this 


Mr.  President,  an 
South    Dakota    citizen— 
Aubijey  Sherwood  of  De  Smet— 
indu(  ted  recently  into  the  South 
V  estern  and  Cowboy  Heritage 
F^me  in  Pierre.  Mr.  Sherwood 
for  his  contributions  to  the 
field   during   his   57 
reporter,  editor  and  publish- 
De  Smet  News.  He  richly  de- 
honor.  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
recognized  as  a  pioneering 
I  regard  him  personal- 
of  the  most  colorful  figures 
newspaper  world. 
ad<|ition,    Aubrey    Sherwood    is 
an    intensely    community- 
citizen   who   has   worked   for 
promote  civic,  cultural,  and 
activities  in  De  Smet  and 
in  South  Dakota, 
orial   in   the  September   21, 
edition   of   the   De   Smet   News 
some  of  the  contributions  he 
over  the  years.  I  ask  unani- 
cohsent   that   this  editorial   be 
the  Record. 
)eing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
Drdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


(Prom  the  De  Smet  News,  Sept.  21.  1983] 

Our  Hat  Is  Off  to  Aubrey  Sherwood 

(By  Dale  Blegen) 

Our  hat  is  off  this  week  to  Aubrey  Sher- 
wood on  his  induction  into  the  South 
Dakota  Western  and  Cowboy  Heritage  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Pierre. 

Sherwood  was  inducted  in  the  communica- 
tions category.  A  dozen  or  so  others  were  in- 
ducted last  week  in  other  categories. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  awards  Sherwood 
has  received  for  his  57  years  as  reporter, 
editor  and  publisher  at  The  De  Smet  News. 
He  is  modest  about  this  latest  award  and 
says  such  an  honor  may  well  come  to 
anyone  who  has  spent  that  many  years  in 
newspapering. 

We  dont  think  that  is  a  correct  observa- 
tion and  it  downplays  the  significant  contri- 
butions Sherwood  has  made  to  De  Smet  and 
to  South  Dakota. 

The  Sherwood  family  published  The  De 
Smet  News  for  93  years.  The  sale  of  the 
paper  in  1977  encompassed  a  period  that 
began  four  years  before  South  Dakota 
became  a  state  and  grew  through  the  pio- 
neering era.  the  Great  Depression  and  into 
the  space  age  of  the  late  20th  century. 

Aubrey  Sherwood  was  a  part  of  the  news- 
paper from  1919  until  he  sold  it  in  1977. 
During  that  time  he  amassed  a  long  list  of 
accomplishments. 

He  promoted  civic  activities,  commerce 
and  the  cultural  heritage  of  his  hometown. 

He  enjoyed  a  long  and  lasting  friendship 
with  Harvey  Dunn,  the  prairie  painter,  and 
used  his  newspaper  to  promote  interest  in 
Dunn  and  his  works.  Sherwood  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  Dunn  to  bring  a  collection 
of  his  paintings  to  Dc  Smet  in  1950. 

The  artist  made  a  permanent  gift  of  35  of 
those  paintings  to  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity after  that  exhibition.  He  would  have 
permanently  displayed  them  in  De  Smet 
had  there  been  a  suitable  building. 

Aubrey  Sherwood  gets  much  of  the  credit 
for  that  contribution  to  South  Dakota. 

And  Sherwood  used  his  newspaper  to  pro- 
mote the  writings  of  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder, 
author  of  the  "Little  House"  books  which 
provided  the  basis  for  the  recent  television 
series.    Little  House  on  the  Prairie." 

He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Laura 
Ingalls  Wilder  Memorial  Society  which  has 
preserved  the  authors  heritage  in  De  Smet 
and  forms  the  nucleus  of  De  Smefs  tourist 
industry  based  on  interest  in  Mrs.  Wilder. 

It's  true  he  spent  many  years  in  the  news- 
paper field.  Perhaps  that  alone  is  worth  rec- 
ognizing. But  many  have  spent  long  years  in 
a  profession;  few  have  made  significant, 
lasting  contributions  to  both  community 
and  state. 

Aubrey  Sherwood  is  one  who  has  made 
those  contributions  and  has  deserved  the 
honors  given  him. 
Our  hearty  congratulations. 
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AGENT  ORANGE  STUDIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  concern  among  Vietnam  veterans, 
their  loved  ones,  and  the  American 
public  as  to  what  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange, 
the  herbicide  sprayed  in  Vietnam, 
really  are. 

Since  the  concern  about  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange 
first  came  to  national  attention  in 
1978.  a  number  of  studies  on  agent 


orange  and  dioxin,  the  toxic  contami- 
nant contained  in  it,  have  been  under- 
taken. Although  the  major  studies— in- 
cluding the  epidemiological  study  of 
Vietnam  veterans  mandated  by  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  96-151— have  yet 
to  be  completed,  two  studies  of  inter- 
est to  the  Congress  have  recently  been 
released  and  have  received  consider- 
able publicity:  These  are  the  Austra- 
lian Governments  birth  defects  study 
and  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Milford  Ward  of 
Sheffield,  England,  on  the  immune  ca- 
pability of  industrial  workers  exposed 
to  dioxin. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
these  studies,  I  asked  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  to 
review  and  comment  on  them,  with 
specific  reference  to  their  relevance 
for  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  the 
Senate  to  be  aware  of  two  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  agent  orange  stud- 
ies. First,  on  receiving  the  OTA's  July 
8,  1983,  review  of  the  protocol  pre- 
pared by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol for  the  epidemiological  study  of 
Vietnam  veterans  that  I  referred  to 
earlier,  I  was  pleased  that  the  OTA 
had  approved  the  protocol.  However,  I 
was  concerned  by  certain  points  raised 
in  this  review  and  wrote  to  the  studys 
principal  investigator.  Dr.  David  Erick- 
son,  at  the  CDC  to  outline  my  con- 
cerns. 

Second,  I  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  now  that  as  much  as  possi- 
ble be  learned  about  the  health  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Agent  Orange  Regis- 
try. The  registry  contains  information 
on  those  veterans  who  have  reported 
for  an  agent  orange  examination  at  a 
VA  medical  center.  It  has  never  been 
made  clear  for  what  purposes  it  was 
appropriate  to  use  the  registry.  After 
recent  press  reports  which  quoted  a 
VA  official  as  announcing  findings 
based  on  the  registry— a  practice  our 
committee  had  been  informed  was  not 
scientifically  sound— I  wrote  on  Sep- 
tember 26  to  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  Donald  L.  Custis,  point 
out  this  lack  of  clarity  about  the  regis- 
try and  urging  that  the  appropriate 
uses  of  the  registry  be  clearly  spelled 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
OTA  and  its  reviews  of  the  two  stud- 
ies, as  well  as  a  document  prepared  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  hearing  question  I  asked 
regarding  Dr.  Ward's  study,  and  my 
recent  letters  to  the  VA's  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  and  the  CDC  principal 
agent  orange  investigator  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  27,  1983. 
Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons, 

Director,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
U.S.  Congress.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  John:  As  you  know,  the  Common- 
wealth Institute  of  Health,  University  of 
Sydney,  conducted  a  study  entitled  "Case- 
Control  Study  of  Congenital  Anomalies  and 
Vietnam  Service".  The  report  was  submitted 
to  the  Australian  Minister  for  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  January  24.  1983. 

The  study's  conclusion,  as  stated  in  the 
summary  of  the  report,  that  "(tlhere  is  no 
evidence  that  Australian  Army  service  in 
Vietnam  has  increased  the  risk  of  the  birth 
of  a  [veteran's]  child  with  an  anomaly",  is 
naturally  of  great  interest  to  those  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  con- 
cerned about  any  exce.ss  risk  of  parenting 
birth-defective  children.  Thus,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  review  and  comment 
on  this  study,  particularly  your  evaluation 
of  the  methods  used  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  data  collected. 

I  have  always  found  the  OTA's  reviews  of 
studies  and  sur\'eys  related  to  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
most  valuable  and  have  appreciated  the 
opinions  and  perspective  they  provide  on 
such  matters. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee. 

With  warm  regards, 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  14,  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Rankina  Minority  Member.   Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Alan:  Enclosed  is  OTA's  review  of 
the  Australian  Government's  "Case-Control 
Study   of   Congenital   Anomalies  and   Viet- 
nam. Service,"  which  you  requested.  If  you 
have   any   questions   about   the   review   or 
would  like  further  information  about  the 
study,    please    contact    Michael    Gough    or 
Hellen  Gelband  in  the  OTA  Health  Pro- 
gram, at  226-2070. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

Review  of  the  Australian  "Case-Control 
Study  of  Congenital  Anomalies  and 
Vietnam  Service  " 

(Staff  Memorandum  Prepared  by  the  OTA 
Health  Program) 

Description  of  the  study 

The  Australian  Government  released  the 
results  of  its  study  of  congenital  anomalies 
(birth  defects)  and  Vietnam  service  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  Begun  in  1981,  the  study 
was  conducted  by  the  Australian  Veterans 
Health  Studies,  an  independent  unit  of  the 
Commonwealth  Institute  of  Health.  The  in- 
vestigators conclude:  "There  is  no  evidence 
that  Army  service  in  Vietnam  has  increased 
the  risk  of  the  birth  of  a  child  with  an 
anomaly." 

The  Australian  study  uses  a  case-control 
design.  "Cases"  are  babies  born  with  birth 
defects,  both  live  births  and  stillbirths,  be- 
tween 1966  and  1979  inclusive.  "Controls" 
are  babies  born  without  birth  defects,  in- 
cluding only  live  births.  Cases  were  identi- 
fied from  all  births  in  34  selected  hospitals 
and  from  the  records  of  four  cytogenetics 
laboratories  in  two  regions  of  Australia.  Sev- 


eral potential  controls  were  chosen  for  each 
case,  matched  according  to  hospital,  birth 
date  and  maternal  age.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  father's  name  for 
each  case.  If  the  case  father  was  successful- 
ly identified,  a  similar  effort  was  made  to 
identify  one  potential  control  father.  In  all. 
8,517  case-control  pairs,  for  which  informa- 
tion about  both  fathers  was  available,  were 
included  in  the  study. 

To  determine  whether  an  association 
exists  between  service  in  Vietnam  and  fa- 
thering a  child  with  a  birth  defect,  the  fa- 
thers of  all  case  and  control  babies  were 
classified  according  to  whether  or  not  they 
had  served  in  the  Army,  and  further  wheth- 
er or  not  they  had  served  in  Vietnam.  The 
number  of  Vietnam  veteran  fathers  among 
cases  and  controls  was  then  compared.  One 
hundred  twenty-seven  fathers  of  cases  and 
123  fathers  of  controls  had  served  in  Viet- 
nam. The  report  states: 

"According  to  the  standard  statistical  esti- 
mation procedure,  there  is  a  95  percent 
chance  that  the  true  value  of  the  risk  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran  fathering  a  malformed 
child  compared  with  that  of  a  non-veteran 
lies  between  0.78  (a  22  percent  decrease)  and 
1.32  (a  33  percent  increase).  The  most  likely 
estimate  of  the  risk  is  1.02,  only  2  percent 
greater  than  no  difference  at  all  in  risk. " 

The  Australian  study  was  designed  to  be  a 
relatively  simple,  quick  way  to  find  out  if 
serving  in  Vietnam  increased  the  risk  of  fa- 
thering a  child  with  a  birth  defect.  Some  of 
the  features  that  allowed  a  rapid  comple- 
tion also  place  limitations  on  what  can  be 
found  out  from  the  study,  even  in  the  best 
case.  These  limitations  are  described  below. 
The  actual  conduct  of  the  study  and  the 
biases  that  might  have  been  introduced  into 
the  study  are  then  taken  up.  Lastly,  the  rel- 
evance of  the  study  to  U.S.  servicemen  is 
discussed,  including  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  Australian  and  CDC  birth  defects  stud- 
ies. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  reanalyze 
the  data  presented  in  the  report  or  to  obtain 
additional  data.  We  understand  that  the 
Science  Panel  of  the  Agent  Orange  Working 
Group  is  planning  to  request  the  original 
data  from  the  study,  and  some  additional  in- 
formation from  the  Australian  government. 

Limits  imposed  by  the  study  design 

The  study  considers  all  major  birth  de- 
fects together  in  the  analylsis. ,  It  was  de- 
signed to  have  a  very  good  chance  ("high 
power")  to  detect  even  a  moderate  increase 
in  total  birth  defects.  The  study  does  not 
have  a  high  probability  (it  has  lower  power) 
of  detecting  any  but  extremely  large  effects 
in  individual  birth  defects  or  categories  of 
defects. 

It  is  unlikely  that  having  served  in  Viet- 
nam would  cause  a  generalized  increase  in 
birth  defects,  though  it  is  reassuring  to  find 
out  that  it  did  not  appear  to  do  so.  If  an 
effect  exists,  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
occur  in  specific  categories  of  defects.  This 
is  because  birth  defects  are  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  conditions  with  many  different, 
though  largely  unknown,  causes.  Most  are 
probably  associated  with  exposures  of  moth- 
ers and  of  fetuses  in  utero,  rather  than  ex- 
posure of  prospective  fathers. 

The  study  was  designed  to  look  at  the  risk 
factor  of  Vietnam  service,  with  no  informa- 
tion about  specific  aspects  of  that  service. 
Most  notably  this  means  no  information 
about  Agent  Orange  exposure.  No  personal 
interviews  were  conducted  with  either  the 
mothers  or  the  fathers,  so  little  could  be 
done  to  determine  the  presence  of  absence 
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of  other  risk  factors,  except  for  basic  infor- 
mation contained  in  birth  records. 

The  study  did  not  address  all  adverse  re- 
productive outcomes  but  was  limited  to 
birth  defects.  Effects  on  rates  of  stillbirths 
and  decreased  fertility  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

Concerns  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the 
study 

In  case-control  studies  there  exists  the 
possiblity  that  the  selected  cases  are  not 
representative  of  the  total  case  population. 
This  is  not  a  problem  when  all  cases  arising 
in  a  defined  population  are  included.  The 
Australian  study  took  all  cases  from  select- 
ed hospitals,  but  no  information  is  given 
about  what  proportion  of  all  cases  are  in- 
cluded in  the  34  hospitals.  If  the  fathers  of 
cases  in  the  study  are  not  representative  of 
all  case  fathers  in  terms  of  their  Vietnam 
veteran  status,  bias  would  be  introduced 
which  could  affect  the  validity  of  the  re- 
sults. If  veterans  are  underrepresented 
among  cases,  the  effect  of  serving  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  underestimated.  Selection 
bias  can  also  work  through  contols  not 
being  representative  of  the  total  control 
population. 

Determination  of  veteran  status  for  cases 
and  controls  was  accomplished  by  reviewing 
records  only.  Misclassification,  assigning 
non-veteran  status  to  veterans,  and  vice- 
versa,  can  introduce  bias,  particularly  if  one 
group,  cases  or  controls,  is  subject  to  greater 
misclassification  than  the  other.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  of  misclas- 
sification from  the  report. 

One  weakness  of  the  study  is  that  in  the 
overall  calculations,  men  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam only  after  conception  of  the  child 
(both  cases  and  controls)  are  counted  the 
same  as  men  who  served  before  conception. 
The  question  of  interest  surely  must  be 
whether  service  in  Vietnam  increases  the 
risk  of  later  fathering  a  child  with  a  birth 
defect.  When  the  investigators  reanalyzed 
the  data  including  only  fathers  ser\'ing 
before  conception,  the  results  were  not 
changed,  but  the  power  to  detect  an  overall 
increase  declines  from  the  values  stated  in 
the  report. 

Relevance  of  the  Australian  study  to  U.S. 
servicemen 

The  Australian  study  provides  a  measure 
of  assurance  that  service  in  Vietnam  has  not 
caused  a  generalized  increase  in  birth  de- 
fects among  the  children  of  veterans. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  difficulties  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  about  the  study's  relevance 
to  Americans. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  relevance  of  the 
Australian  study  to  American  servicemen 
rests  on  the  degree  of  similarity  of  the  expe- 
riences of  American  and  Australian  service- 
men and  their  exposures.  A  November  1982 
report  of  the  Australian  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Science  and  the  Environment 
entitled.  "Pesticides  and  the  Health  of  Aus- 
tralian Vietnam  Veterans"  made  the  point 
that  the  Australian  Government  does  not 
believe  that  Australian  servicemen  were 
much  exposed  to  Agent  Orange,  and  that 
was  one  reason  for  not  focusing  on  Agent 
Orange  in  this  study.  If  Agent  Orange  expo- 
sure and  other  exposures  were  indeed  differ- 
ent for  Americans  and  Australians,  the 
extent  to  which  the  results  of  this  study  can 
be  applied  to  Americans  is  lessened.  Based 
on  the  study  report,  it  is  not  possible  to 
assess  the  degree  of  similarity  between  con- 
ditions of  American  and  Australian  service. 

The  CDC  birth  defects  study  should  pro- 
\'ide  information  of  more  direct  importance 
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American  veterans.  The  CDC  study  in- 
larger  number  of  veterans  than 
Australian  sample.  An  estimate  of 
exposure  for  each  veteran  is 
provided  by  the  Army  Agent  Orange 
Fof^ce.  and  Agent  Orange  will  be  stud- 
specific  risk  factor  for  fathering  a 
a   birth   defect.    In   addition,   a 
of  information  from  interviews  of 
mothers  and  fathers  will  allow  the  con- 
of  other  risk  factors.  The  accura- 
infbrmation  about  Vietnam  service,  be- 
will  l>e  cross-checked  from  records 
may  also  be  greater  in  the 
sti^dy.  The  problem  of  selection  bias 
less  in  the  CDC  than  in  the  Aus- 
s^udy  because  cases  include  all  chil- 
with  birth  defects  in  the  Atlanta 
not  just  a  sample  of  them.  The 
like  the  Australian  study,  con- 
birth  defects,  however,  and  other 
eproductive  outcomes,  mainly  still- 
decreased  fertility,  will  not  be  ad- 
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this  was  appropriate  for  a  first 
he  subject,  the  study  did  not  ad- 
fic  exposures  that  might  be  asso- 
birth  defects  and  it  did  not  have 
power  to  detect  any  but  very  large 
in    specific    birth    defects.    This 
;hat     if    specific    exposures,     not 
to  all  veterans,  did  cause  an  in- 
birth  defects,  or  if  the  increases 
'  in  specific  categories,  the  proba- 
detecting  the  association  would  be 
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U.S.  Senate, 

CO#MITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS. 

June  23.  1983. 
H.  Gibbons. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
Congress.  Washington.  D.C. 
.|ohn:  As  you  know,  on  June  2.  1983. 
Tom  Daschle  released  certain 
a  study  entitled  "Investigation  of 
Imi^une  Capability  of  Workers  Previ- 
to  2.  3.  7.  8-Tetraehlorodi- 
dioxin.  TCDD  "  conducted  by  Dr. 
Milfc^-d  Ward  of  the  Department  of  Im- 
Royal     Hallamshire     Hospital. 
England.  A  copy  of  this  study  as 
by    Congressman    Daschle    is    en- 
your  convenience, 
been  suggested  that  this  study  doc- 
hat  exposure  to  dioxin  caoi  cause  a 
tert  breakdown  in  the  human  body's 
system,  which,  according  to  Con- 
Daschle,  "would  explain  the  wide- 
maladies  reported  for  years  by  vet- 
posed   to   Agent   Orange."   A   New 
Tijnes  article  of  June  3.  1983  (copy  en- 
eported  that  when  Dr.  Ward  was 
by  the  Associated  Press  in  Shef- 
Eli^gland.  he  "said  he  found  that  work- 
to  large  doses  of  dioxin  in  a 
plant  explosion  about  14  years  ago 
depression  of  their  immune  sys- 
leaves  them  open  to  minor  infec- 
as  the  common  cold,  but  added 
was  no  evidence  of  any  increased 
of  more  serious  diseases." 
viefv  of  the  interest  in  this  study  and 
findi  igs  in  terms  of  the  question  of  the 
terfn  adverse  health  effects  of  Agent 
confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
■esults  should  be  cleared  up  as  soon 
e.  Thus,  I  would  very  much  appre- 
review  and  comment  on  this  study 
dtffice  of  Technology  Assessment,  in- 
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eluding  an  appraisal  of  what  conclusions  re- 
garding the  effects  of  TCDD  on  the  human 
immune  system  can  be  drawn  from  it  and 
the  significance,  in  lay  terms,  of  Dr.  Ward's 
findings.  I  would  also  appreciate  learning 
your  views  on  what  follow-up  work,  if  any. 
to  Dr.  Ward's  study  would  be  appropriate 
and  what  entity  should  carry  out  such  work. 

I  have  always  found  the  OTAs  reviews  of 
studies  and  surveys  related  to  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  substances  contaminat- 
ed by  dioxin  most  valuable  and  have  appre- 
ciated the  opinions  and  perspective  they 
provide  on  such  matters.  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  results  of  your  review  of  Dr. 
Ward's  study. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

August  5,  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Alan:  Enclosed  is  the  review  of  Dr. 
A.  Milford  Ward's  paper,  "Investigation  of 
the  Immune  Capability  of  Workers  Previ- 
ously Exposed  to  2,3,7,8-Tetrachlorodi- 
benzo-para-dioxin  (TCDD).  "  which  you  re- 
quested. Because  Dr.  Ward's  study  was  com- 
missioned as  part  of  a  larger  .study,  the 
paper  reporting  the  full  study  is  also  briefly 
reviewed.  That  paper  is  titled  "Tetrachloro- 
dibenzodioxin:  a  Survey  of  Subjects  Ten 
Years  after  Exposure, "  written  by  George 
May.  As  requested,  the  review  also  includes 
a  suggestion  for  further  research  which 
might  logically  follow  Dr.  Wards  study. 

A  copy  of  this  review  is  also  being  sent  to 
Congressman  Montgomery,  as  he  requested 
in  a  letter  to  me  earlier  this  month. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
review  or  further  questions  about  the  stud- 
ies, please  contact  me,  or  Michael  Gough  or 
Hellen  Gelband  in  the  OTA  Health  Pro- 
gram (6-2070). 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment  Review 
OF  Two  Papers  Reporting  on  Long-Term 
Effects  of  Exposure  to  Dioxin 
Two  papers  which  report  details  of  exami- 
nations of  workers  exposed  to  dioxin  are  re- 
viewed. The  first,  'Investigation  of  the 
immune  capability  of  workers  previously  ex- 
posed to  2.3.7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-para- 
dioxin  (TCDD)"  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  A. 
Milford  Ward  as  part  of  a  survey  of  workers 
ten  years  after  they  had  been  exposed  in  an 
industrial  accident.  It  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  the  importance  attached  to  his 
finding  differences  between  the  immunolo- 
gic profiles  of  exposed  and  unexposed  indi- 
viduals. As  the  review  points  out.  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  what  the  small  differences 
mean  in  terms  of  the  health  of  the  workers. 
The  second  paper,  by  George  May,  "Te- 
trachlorodibenzodioxin:  a  survey  of  subjects 
ten  years  after  exposure"  (British  Journal 
of  Industrial  Medicine  39:128135,  1982)  pro- 
vides the  context  in  which  Dr.  Ward's  work 
was  carried  out.  It  reports  additional  health 
information  and  the  results  of  laboratory 
tests  other  than  the  immunologic  tests. 

The  individuals  studied  were  employees  of 
the  English  firm.  Coalite  Oils  and  Chemi- 
cals Ltd.,  who  were  present  during  a  1968  ac- 


cident in  the  manufacture  of  2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenol  (TCP).  The  accident  released  crude 
TCP  containing  a  'higher  than  normal  con- 
centration" of  TCDD  (May,  1982).  As  a 
result  of  the  accident.  79  people  developed 
chloracne,  including  cases  among  workers 
exposed  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and 
others  exposed  during  clean-up  of  the  plant. 
Over  the  next  several  years,  through  1973. 
additional  cases  of  chloracne  arose  from 
new  exposures  in  the  plant,  bringing  to  90 
the  total  number  of  individuals  (including 
one  wife  and  two  children  of  workers)  diag- 
nosed with  chloracne  since  1968. 

Both  papers  reviewed  here  are  based  on  a 
survey,  carried  out  in  1978.  that  included 
three  groups  of  individuals:  Group  A,  31 
"controls"  with  no  history  of  dioxin  expo- 
sure; Group  B.  54  workers  with  possible  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  but  no  history  of  chlor- 
acne; and  Group  C,  41  of  the  original  90  in- 
dividuals with  a  history  of  chloracne. 

Dr.  Wards  Study 
Dr.  Ward  analyzed  blood  samples  from 
each  individual  in  the  three  groups  for  cer- 
tain immunologic  information.  (His  groups 
i).  ii).  and  iii)  correspond  to  May's  Groups. 
C.  B,  and  A,  respectively.)  The  study  reports 
results  from  examining  levels  of  five  im- 
munoglobulins; total  lymphocyte  counts;  T- 
cells  and  B-cells;  and  a  lymphocyte  transfor- 
mation assay  in  response  to  phytohaemag- 
glutin  (PHA).  Differences  between  study 
groups  and  the  "reference  ranges"  were  re- 
ported for  two  of  the  immunoglobulins  (IgM 
and  IgD)  and  the  PHA  assay.  The  sources 
and  numerical  values  of  reference  ranges 
are  not  given. 

immunoglobulin  M  lIGMI 

Although  the  range  of  values  and  the 
median  value  for  all  groups  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different.  Group  C,  the  chloracne 
group,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  individ- 
uals with  values  below  the  fifth  percentile 
of  the  reference  range. 

immunoglobulin  D  iIGD> 

Groups  B  and  C  had  higher  than  expected 
numbers  of  results  below  the  fifth  percent- 
ile of  the  reference  range. 

PHA 

PHA  activity  was  depressed  in  Group  C. 
though  not  at  a  level  that  would  normally 
be  considered  ""statistically  significant." 

interpretation 

The  meaning  of  the  differences  found  by 
Dr.  Ward  are  by  no  means  self-evident.  The 
differences  were  relatively  small,  and  cer- 
tainly for  none  of  the  individuals  in  the 
study  were  the  immunologic  profiles  diag- 
nostic of  any  clinical  or  known  pre-clinical 
condition.  Compared  with  a  severely 
immune-impaired  individual  (an  AIDS  pa- 
tient, for  example)  the  values  obtained  in 
this  study  are  unremarkable. 

The  functions  of  the  immunoglobulins 
themselves  are  not  well  understood,  but  IgM 
is  relatively  better  understood  than  is  IgD. 
IgM  initiates  the  immune  response  to  for- 
eign substances  and  provides  the  immune 
response  to  certain  types  of  substances.  The 
functions  of  IgD  are  largely  unknown  at 
this  time,  so  the  clinical  meaning  of  a  defi- 
cit, if  one  exists,  is  unclear.  Based  on  May's 
paper,  there  is  no  excess  morbidity  in  any  of 
the  groups,  though,  as  discussed  below, 
there  are  problems  with  drawing  inferences 
from  the  study.  This  does  not  mean  that  Dr. 
Ward's  study  should  be  taken  as  a  negative. 
It  suggests  further  testing  of  the  hypothesis 
that  exposure  to  dioxin  causes  some  long- 
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term  immunological  changes  in  a  popula- 
tion. 

DR.  may's  study 
The  survey  consisted  of:  medical  and  em- 
ployment histories,  blood  and  urine  testing 
for  a  number  of  biological  indicators  or 
markers,  some  genetic  testing  based  on 
blood  cells,  and  the  immunologic  studies 
that  are  the  subject  of  Dr.  Ward's  paper. 

Based  on  all  testing.  Dr.  May  concluded, 
"Apart  from  persisting  minor  chloracne  in 
half  the  subjects,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
show  any  essential  difference  in  any  of  the 
parameters  studied  between  those  individ- 
uals who  evinced  clinical  evidence  of  dioxin 
exposure  and  their  colleagues. "  He  does  not 
present  Dr.  Ward's  data  in  the  article. 

Any  generalization  drawn  from  Dr.  Ward's 
findings  about  the  long-term  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  on  immune  status  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  a  critical  appraisal  of 
May's  study  design.  Several  aspects  of  the 
design  bear  examining. 

First,  fewer  than  half  of  the  individuals 
who  developed  chloracne  were  included  in 
the  survey.  Participation  depended  first 
upon  being  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Coalite 
company,  and  second  upon  agreeing  to  par- 
ticipate. Forty-six.  about  half  of  the  work- 
ers who  had  had  chloracne.  still  worked  for 
the  company,  and  41  agreed  to  participate. 
The  status  of  the  remaining  individuals  is 
not  discussed,  and  does  not,  from  the  arti- 
cle, appear  to  be  known.  Also,  it  is  not  clear 
how  many  of  the  41  were  exposed  in  1968 
and  how  many  were  from  the  later-develop- 
ing cases.  Those  who  developed  chloracne  in 
1973  would  have  5-year  followups,  the  ten 
years  of  the  article  applying  only  to  the 
1968  cases. 

A  worst  case  scenario  for  the  44  (of  the 
original  90  chloracne  cases)  uncontacted  in- 
dividuals is  that  they  are  no  longer  em- 
ployed by  the  company  because  of  severe 
morbidity  or  because  they  have  all  died. 
While  that  appears  unlikely,  it  may  be  that 
the  individuals  participating  in  the  study 
represent  the  healthier  end  of  the  spectrum 
of  workers  who  originally  contracted  chlor- 
acne. Because  of  this,  conclusions  from  the 
studies  apply  only  to  the  individuals  stud- 
ied, and  cannot  be  generalized  to  the  total 
population  that  developed  chloracne. 

A  second  major  concern  is  that  Groups  A 
and  B  were  formed  differently  from  Group 
C.  Group  C  was  a  fraction  of  a  cohort  ex- 
posed in  1968  (plus  some  individuals  who  de- 
veloped chloracne  during  the  years  after  the 
accident).  Group  A,  termed  "controls,"  was 
drawn  from  1978  laboratory  and  manage- 
ment personnel.  These  people  had  no  dioxin 
exposure,  according  to  May.  They  do  not 
belong  to  a  1968  cohort  of  any  kind,  as  far 
as  one  can  tell  from  the  paper.  Because  of 
the  different  way  they  were  chosen  in  com- 
parison with  Group  C,  they  would  not  be 
considered  a  valid  control  group  for  an  epi- 
demiologic study.  Aside  from  differences  in 
cohort  formation,  the  individuals  in  Group 
A  were  different  in  their  work  history,  being 
drawn  mainly  from  laboratory  and  manage- 
ment. Their  social  class,  educational  level 
and  other  demographic  features  probably 
differ  from  Group  C,  as  May  acknowledges, 
and  those  differences  are  known  to  affect 
some  health  characteristics. 

Group  B  are  termed  "possibly  exposed  " 
plant  workers  with  some  laboratory  and 
management  staff.  There  is  too  little  infor- 
mation in  the  paper  to  determine  just  how 
the  cohort  was  formed  or  how  probable 
their  exposure  to  dioxin  was. 


suggested  follow-up 
Dr.  Ward's  findings  are  suggestive  of  a 
long-term  change  in  the  immunological  pro- 
file of  individuals  exposed  to  dioxin.  His 
study  has  been  used  in  public  forums  to  sup- 
port much  stronger  claims  about  major 
breakdowns  of  the  immune  system  that  pre- 
sumably lead  to  clinical  disease.  Dr.  Wards 
study  alone  does  not  support  such  claims. 
The  differences  he  found  are  small  and 
their  importance  is  unknown.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  immunologic 
contributions  to  disease,  the  idea  that 
TCDD  has  effects  on  the  immune  system 
deserves  further  examination. 

A  starting  point  would  be  to  review  the  lit- 
erature for  similar  studies  that  may  have 
been  done.  OTA  is  not  aware  of  any  other 
published  studies,  but  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Prince, 
who  appeared  with  Congressman  Daschle  at 
a  news  conference  in  June  of  this  year,  men- 
tioned that  Dr.  Ward's  study  corroborated 
his  own  findings  in  a  study  of  railroad  work- 
ers exposed  to  dioxin  during  an  accident  in 
1979.  Information  from  that  study  might  be 
useful  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  follow- 
up,  as  suggested  below. 

The  hypothesis  that  long-term  immunolo- 
gic changes  are  initiated  by  exposure  to 
dioxin  can  be  tested.  To  do  this,  a  suitable 
battery  of  tests  should  be  developed  with 
the  advice  of  immunologists.  The  tests  may 
include  those  Dr.  Ward  used,  but  because  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  immunology  has 
been  made  in  the  past  few  years,  there  may 
be  more  appropriate  and  certainly  addition- 
al tests  that  should  be  considered.  A  well-de- 
signed epidemiologic  study  with  a  cohort 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  dioxin  and 
an  unexr  osed.  but  otherwise  similar,  cohort 
should  be  tested  and  the  results  compared. 
Assembling  the  exposed  cohort  might  be 
facilitated  by  using  the  NIOSH  dioxin 
worker  registry  as  a  source.  The  registry  at- 
tempts to  include  all  U.S.  workers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  production  of  2,  4,  5-T, 
including  all  known  to  have  been  involved  in 
industrial  accidents  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
Coalite  plant.  Controls  would  be  a  group 
with  similar  backgrounds  and  work  experi- 
ence but  no  dioxin  exposure.  The  study 
would  not  necessarily  include  all  workers  in 
the  registry.  It  might  focus,  for  instance,  on 
workers  exposed  during  accidents.  The  size 
of  the  study  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  study  designers,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  effect  expected,  and  the  desired 
power  to  detect  an  effect. 

There  is  a  focus  of  immunologic  expertise 
at  NIH  at  present.  The  possibility  of  a  joint 
NIOSH-NIH  study  might  be  explored  to 
capitalize  on  the  occupational  epidemiologic 
experience  of  NIOSH,  and  the  immunologic 
experience  of  NIH,  specifically  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
(NIAID). 

At  this  time  it  appears  premature  to  in- 
clude a  much  expanded  immunologic  com- 
ponent in  CDC's  Agent  Orange  or  Vietnam 
Experience  studies.  CDC  does  plan  to  in- 
clude some  immunologic  testing  in  those 
studies,  but  as  far  as  OTA  is  aware,  the 
exact  tests  have  not  .vet  been  decided  upon. 
Some  immunologic  testing  was  included  in 
the  Ranch  Hand  study,  and  those  results, 
when  they  are  available,  might  suggest  an 
appropriate  direction  for  CDC. 

Summary  of  Ward  and  Erickson  Meeting 

ON  June  15.  1983 

I  met  with  Dr.  A.  Milford  Ward.  Royal 

Hallamshire  Hospital.  Sheffield.  UK.  in  his 

office  at  the  Royal  Hallamshire  on  June  15. 

1983.  Dr.  Ward  and  I  discussed  his  immuno- 


logical studies  of  men  who  were  exposed  to 
TCDD  in  the  coalite  Oils  and  Chemicals  ac- 
cident of  1968.  The  health  experience  of 
these  men  since  the  accident  has  been  sum- 
marized by  G.  May  (British  Journal  of  In- 
dustrial Medicine  1982:39:128-135).  Dr. 
Ward  and  1  also  briefly  discussed  what  im- 
munological analyses  CDC  might  incorpo- 
rate into  its  studies  of  Vietnam  vetenuis. 

Dr.  Ward  began  the  meeting  by  saying 
that  he  had  not  found  much  in  the  way  of 
significant  immunological  differences  be- 
tween TCDD  exposed  and  non-exposed 
workers  at  the  Coalite  Plant.  In  summary, 
he  felt  that  there  was  some  evidence  of  al- 
terations in  immunological  "short  term 
memory"  capability  and  some  relatively 
minor  differences  in  absenteeism,  with  the 
exposed  group  experiencing  slightly  more 
absenteeism  (2  or  3  days,  I  believe). 

Dr.  Ward  and  I  discussed  the  discrepancy 
between  his  statement  that  exposed  workers 
had  somewhat  more  work  absences  than  the 
unexposed  group  and  the  statement  in 
May's  1982  paper  of  just  an  opposite  effect. 
May's  data  derived  from  "certified"  ab- 
sences only;  whereas.  Ward  included  data  on 
uncertified  absences.  In  addition.  Ward 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
complete  data. 

We  spoke  of  2  design  issues:  1)  Dr.  Ward 
knew  to  which  group  his  .study  subjects  be- 
longed but  he  did  not  know  the  exposure 
studies  of  the  3  groups  (i.e..  he  knew  which 
study  subjects  belonged  to  groups  A,  B.  and 
C  but  he  did  not  know  which  of  the  groups 
were  composed  of  exposed  men  and  which 
were  not). 

The  "unexposed"  group  A.  comprised  pri- 
marily managers  and  chemists,  whereas 
groups  B  and  C  were  primarily  production 
workers.  Dr.  Ward  did  not  believe  that  this 
difference  would  be  important  for  the  lalw- 
ratory  analyses  of  immunological  compe- 
tence but  did  feel  that  it  might  be  of  con- 
cern insofar  as  the  comparisons  of  absentee- 
ism are  concerned. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  2,  1983. 
Dr.  J.  David  Erickson, 
Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dear  Dr.  Erickson:  I  am  writing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessments  (OTA)  July  8,  1983  review  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Controls  protocol  for 
the  epidemiological  study  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans required  by  Public  Law  96-151,  as  modi- 
fied by  Public  Law  97-72.  I  was  pleased  by 
the  many  positive  comments  of  OTA  on  the 
protocol  and  the  fact  that  the  protocol  was 
approved  by  OTA.  After  reviewing  the  OTA 
comments,  four  points,  in  particular,  con- 
cern me. 

First,  on  pages  11-12  of  the  review,  OTA 
discusses  the  premise— on  which  OTA  states 
the  Vietnam  Experience  Study  is  based- 
thai,  once  classifieu  wiio  a  particular  mili- 
tary occupational  specialty,  whether  an  in- 
dividual went  to  Vietnam  or  served  eUe- 
where  was  simply  a  matter  of  luck.  As  OTA 
points  out,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  very 
aware,  if  the  "luck  of  the  draw  "  premise  is 
not  sound  and  there  was  some  explicit  or 
implicit  basis  for  selection  for  Vietnam  serv- 
ice, the  preexisting  differences  between 
those  who  did  and  did  not  go  to  Vietnam 
might  be  related  to  differences  in  their 
health  status  today.  According  to  OTA. 
"there  is  little  hard  evidence"  on  this  issue 
and  the  "luck  of  the  draw  "  premise  is  "basi- 
cally taken  on  faith."  Because  the  validity 
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can  possibly  be  gained  from  the  Registry        Dr.  Young  said  that  there  was  no  scientif-     that  time.  Dow  Chemical  researchers  first 
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p  remise  could  be  of  such  great  im- 
\Xo  the  validity  of  the  results  of  the 
_^,    I   believe   that   every   effort 
made  to  ensure  that  all  evidence 
It  support  or  rebut  the  premise  is 
and    fully    evaluated.    Thus.    I 
giieatly  appreciate  your  advising  me 
e  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  as 
vjhat  the  Army's  personnel  policies 
ices  were  during  the  Vietnam  war 
to  selecting  troops  for  assign- 
Vietnam  and  what  those  policies 
.-.ices  were.  I  would  also  be  interest- 
le  irning  what   difficulties   you   may 
encountered  in  discovering  how  troops 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  and 
you  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
and  cooperation  that  the  Army 
Jed.   In   addition,   please   let    me 
degree  to  which  you  are  satisfied 
•luck   of   the   draw'    is   a   valid 
)n  which  to  base  the  Vietnam  Ex- 
Study   and   whether   you   believe 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
factors  that  may  have  influenced 
ion  of  an  enlisted  man  for  duty  in 
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on    page    18.    OTA   recommends 

additional  consideration  be  given  to  in- 

rth  defects  in  the  interview  ques- 

The  possibility  that  Vietnam  vel- 

posure    to    Agent    Orange    could 

bihh  defects  in  their  children  is  a 

deep  personal  concern  to  many  of 

and    their   spouses.    Thus,    I 

interested  in  the  CDC  response  to 

consents  on  this  OTA  recommenda- 

the  fact  that  CDC  is  very  close  to 

completihg  a  birth  defects  study  designed  to 

irjcreases  in  birth  defects  among  the 

hildren  of  Vietnam  veterans  have 
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in  the  discussion  of  chromosome 

page  19  of  the  review.  OTA  sug- 

CDC  reconsider  its  decision  not  to 

chromosome  analyses.  Although 

that  it  is  correct  that  no  medical 

are  associated  with  chromosomal 

.  it  believes  some  useful  informa- 

still  be  gained  from  the  informa- 

.  OTA  stated: 

chromosomal    analyses    for    gaps. 

ind  other  abnormalities  were  done 

500  of  each  cohort  in  the  Agent 

study    and    no    differences    were 

would    answer    questions    about 

or  not  there  were  any  such  effects. 

other  hand,  if  elevated  frequencies 

chromosomes  were   found,   it 

?  possible  to  relate  the  elevated  fre- 

to  other  effects   in   the  cohorts. 

nalyses  cannot   be  carried  out   on 

blood  samples;  they  would  have  to  be 

u  ithin  a  day  of  drawing  blood  from 

et«  ran.' 

i  h  the  recommendation  to  include 

defects  in  the  study.  I  would  appreci- 

ing  your  response  to  this  sugges- 

.  on  page  24.  in  the  discussion  of 

po\*er  of  the  soft  tissue  sarcoma  study. 

ra  ises  a  question  as  to  the  prevalence 

ietqam  veterans  in  the  National  Cancer 

s  Surveillance.   Epidemiology   and 

Rekults  (SEER)  population  from  which 

cas  es  for  the  study  will   be  obtained. 

si  ggests  that  a  survey  in  some  or  all 

ireas  to  determine   the   prevalence 

t  e  incorporated  into  the  pretest  of 

stijdy  and  notes  that,  without  that  de 

ion.  there  appears  to  be  a  risk  of 

the  study  and  finding  out  after  a 


year  or  two  that  the  study  lacks  the  expect- 
ed power.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate result,  and  I  urge  you  to  consider 
conducting  such  a  pre-study  survey. 

I  appreciate  and  support  CDC's  effort  to 
get  this  study  under  way  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble and  to  consult  with  as  many  interested 
parties  as  possible  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  vour  comments 
on  the  four  aspects  of  the  OTA's  review  de- 
scribed above. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

U.S.  Sen.-vte. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  26,  1983. 
Dr.  Donald  L.  Custis. 

Chief  Medical  Director.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 810  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
great  disappointment  over  statements  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Alvin  Young  of  the  VA's 
Agent  Orange  Projects  Office  as  reported  in 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  (August  30), 
the  New  York  Times  (August  30),  and  the 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News  (September 
U).  copies  of  each  of  which  are  enclosed. 
According  to  these  press  reports.  Dr.  Young, 
basing  his  remarks  on  information  gathered 
from  the  VA's  Agent  Orange  Registry, 
stated  to  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
"Nothing  stands  out  as  related  to  dioxin  or 
Agent  Orange  exposure.  .  .  .  There  were  a 
wide  variety  of  health  problems,  but  they 
were  of  the  sort  that  one  sees  in  a  popula- 
tion of  males  growing  older  "  He  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  made  statements  comparing 
the  incidence  of  certain  diseases  found  in 
the  Registry  to  the  incidence  that  would  be 
predicted  to  be  found  in  a  comparable,  un- 
exposed population  of  American  males. 

Dr.  Young's  statements  directly  contradict 
prior  stated  positions  of  agency  officials  re- 
garding the  purpose  and  appropriate  use  of 
the  Agent  Orange  Registry  data.  On  numer- 
ous occasions,  the  VA  has  strongly  empha- 
sized—perhaps most  recently  in  written  re- 
sponses to  questions  I  submitted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Committee's  June  15  hear- 
ing—that it  is  not  meaningful  to  use  the 
Registry  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
health  of  Vietnam  veterans  or  the  possible 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 
(Specific  examples  of  such  VA  statements 
are  quoted  below.)  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  public  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  VA's  efforts  to  learn  about  and  dis.semi- 
nate  information  regarding  the  health  ef- 
fects of  Agent  Orange  exposure  may  be  seri- 
ously eroded  by  this  kind  of  apparently  in- 
consistent VA  practice  on  this  point. 

This  incident  reinforces  the  need— which 
was  previously  highlighted  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's October  25.  1982,  report  (HRD  83-6) 
that  the  agency  discontinue  the  Registry— 
to  define  precisely  what  are  the  appropriate 
uses  and  limitations  of  the  Agent  Orange 
Registry. 

The  following  two  types  of  analyses  using 
Registry  data  have  been  the  cause  for  con- 
siderable confusion  in  the  past: 

Proportionate  Morbidity  Analyses:  On 
April  27.  1983.  Dr.  Barclay  Shepard.  Direc- 
tor of  the  VA's  Agent  Orange  Projects 
Office,  testifying  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pension,  de- 
scribed how  the  Agent  Orange  Projects 
Office  had  determined  the  number  of  soft 
tissue  sarcomas   in   the  Registry   and   had 


compared  this  number  to  the  total  number 
of  malignancies  in  the  Registry.  Dr.  She- 
pard noted  that  these  results  were  then 
compared  to  the  prevalence  of  soft  tissue 
sarcomas  among  malignancies  generally. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  Senate 
Committee's  June  15  hearing.  I  specifically 
asked  (question  No  3(i)  and  (ii))  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  soft  tissue  sarco- 
mas and  the  total  number  of  malignancies 
in  the  Registry,  and  the  agency  replied: 
"This  number  means  little,  even  as  relative 
to  the  occurrence  of  other 

malignancies  .  .  .  Such  as  comparison  is  not 
meaningful  and  any  figures  would  be  mis- 
leading." 

In  response  to  a  further  question  (ques- 
tion No.  3  (iii))  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  soft  ti.ssue  sarcomas 
and  malignancies  in  the  Registry  as  com- 
pared to  the  proportion  of  soft  tissue  sarco- 
mas among  malignancies  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation, the  agency  replied:  "The  Agent 
Orange  Registry  contains  a  self -selected 
sample  that  is  not  representative  even  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  population.  Any  com- 
parison with  the  general  population  would 
be  fallacious." 

Has  this  type  of  analysis  now  become  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful,  and,  if  .so,  what 
qualifications  should  be  attached  to  any 
presentation  of  the  results  of  such  analysis? 
Standardized  Morbidity  Analyses:  Com- 
parisons of  the  incidence  of  certain  diseases 
(such  as  soft  tissue  sarcoma  or  lymphoma) 
in  the  Registry  with  the  incidence  of  those 
diseases  in  U.S.  male  populations  of  similar 
age. 
The  New  York  Times  article  stated: 
"IDr.  Young)  said  that  20  lymphomas  had 
been  found  among  the  85.000  veterans, 
whereas  15  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
comparable  population  of  young  males  who 
had  not  been  expo.sed  to  the  herbicide. 

•However,  soft  tissue  sarcomas,  a  rare 
form  of  cancer  that  has  often  been  attrib- 
uted to  dioxin,  actually  showed  up  in  small- 
er numbers  than  expected;  there  were  only 
11  cases  where  16  might  have  been  predict- 
ed in  a  population  of  comparable  size  and 
characteristics,  he  .said." 

In  contrast,  a  prior  statement  by  Dr.  She- 
pard at  the  November  11.  1981,  hearing 
before  this  Committee  would  suggest  that 
such  comparisons  sho\ild  not  be  made.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  I  asked  about  the  value 
of  the  registry.  Dr.  Shepard  replied: 

•I  think  it's  a  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  I  would  caution  the  registry  par- 
ticipants consist  of  self-selected  group  of  in- 
dividuals. Therefore,  one  cannot  readily  use 
the  registry  data  as  an  epidemiological  tool 
because  the  principal  factor  that  this  group 
has  in  common  is  that  they  arc  worried 
about  exposure  to  agent  orange.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  establish  a  control  group  against 
■Ahich  to  compare  this  group  of  individuals. 
We  certainly  can  provide  descriptive  materi- 
als as  to  what  the  problems  are  and  what 
complaints  these  veterans  have  registered.  " 
These  inconsistent  approaches  by  agency 
officials  need  to  be  clarified.  On  this  point,  I 
would  also  appreciate  learning  if  there  does 
presently  exist  a  "control"  population  for 
the  Agent  Orange  Registry  as  the  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News  article  reports. 

For  the  government  to  respond  conscien- 
tiously to  the  concerns  raised  about  Agent 
Orange,  as  much  information  as  possible 
must  be  learned  about  the  present  health  of 
our  Nation's  Vietnam  veterans.  The  debate 
over  what  the  Registry  can  be  used  for  has 
continued  far  too  long.  Certainly,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  suggestive  information  that 


can  possibly  be  gained  from  the  Registry 
should  be  developed,  and  I  urge  you,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  address  specifically  the  ques- 
tions of  what  information— such  as  trends, 
groupings  of  symptoms,  and  comparative 
analyses— can  and  should  be  derived  from 
the  Registry.  A  description  of  the  Registry's 
intended  uses  and  the  information  gained 
from  it  should  be  made  public,  and  Congress 
should  be  informed,  on  a  periodic  basis,  of 
the  progress  in  making  the  necessary  analy- 
ses. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  need  to 
guard  against  inappropriate  and  conflicting 
interpretations  of  Registry  data  by  the  VA 
and  strongly  urge  that  you  act  to  prevent 
,such  occurrences.  There  is  already  more 
than  enough  misleading  information  about 
Agent  Orange. 

As  always,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration in  matters  involving  America's  veter- 
ans. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
these  matters. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Enclosures. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  1983] 
Agent  Orange  Study  Results 
A  government  scientist  reported  yesterday 
that  a  major  Agent  Orange  study  has  found 
no  unusual  rates  of  illness  among  Vietnam 
veterans,  but  he  cautioned  that  it  may  be 
too  soon  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions. 

The  scientist.  Dr.  Alvin  Young  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration's  Agent  Orange 
Projects  Office,  said  researchers  found  "a 
wide  variety  of  health  problems'  in  a  study 
of  85,000  veterans  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  dioxin-contaminated  herbicide 
but  the  problems  were  "the  kind  we  see  in  a 
population  of  males  growing  older." 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  30.  1983] 
Study  of  85.000  Veterans  Calls  Pesticide 

Effect  Vague 
Washington.  Aug.  30.— The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration reported  today  that  medical 
examinations  and  laboratory  tests  of  85.000 
Vietnam  veterans  who  fear  they  may  have 
been  expo.sed  to  Agent  Orange  have  re- 
vealed no  adverse  health  effects  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  chemical  defoliant  or  to  its 
toxic  contaminant,  dioxin. 

"There  were  a  wide  variety  of  health 
problems.  "  said  Alvin  L.  Young,  an  Agent 
Orange  expert  at  the  agency,  told  a  news 
conference  at  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  'but  they  were 
of  the  sort  that  one  sees  in  a  population  of 
males  growing  older." 

"Nothing  stands  out  as  related  to  dioxin 
or  Agent  Orange  exposure,"  he  added. 

SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  LYMPHOMAS 

Dr.  Young  acknowledged  that  the  medical 
examinations,  conducted  since  1978.  did  find 
"a  slight  increase"  in  one  form  of  cancer, 
known  as  lymphomas,  but  he  said  it  is  too 
early  to  know  'if  the  lymphomas  are  impor- 
tant." He  said  that  20  lymphomas  had  been 
found  among  the  85.000  veterans,  whereas 
15  might  have  been  expected  in  a  compara- 
ble population  of  young  males  who  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  herbicide. 

However,  soft  tissue  sarcomas,  a  rare  form 
of  cancer  that  has  often  been  attributed  to 
dioxin,  actually  showed  up  in  smaller  num- 
bers than  expected;  there  were  only  11  cases 
where  16  might  have  been  predicted  in  a 
population  of  comparable  size  and  charac- 
teristics, he  said. 


Dr.  Young  said  that  there  was  no  scientif- 
ic consensus  on  whether  dioxin  can  cause 
soft  tissue  cancers.  A  Swedish  medical  study 
has  suggested  it  could,  he  said,  but  studies 
in  New  Zealand  and  Finland  found  no 
strong  correlation  with  soft  tissue  cancers. 

BRIEF  TIME  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Young  said  it  had  only  been  10  to  15 
years  since  many  of  the  veterans  were  ex- 
posed, a  period  that  "may  not  be  long 
enough"  for  some  cancers  to  develop.  But 
"at  this  point  in  time."  he  added,  "we  don't 
see  anything"  that  confirms  a  health  prob- 
lem. 

The  agency's  report  appeared  to  have  only 
limited  significance  in  scientific  efforts  to 
determine  whether  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  has  caused  illness  among  Vietnam 
veterans.  Dr.  Young  said  that  the  study  was 
not  a  true  epidemiologic  study  in  which  a 
group  of  veterans  known  to  be  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange  were  compared  with  a  care- 
fully matched  control  group  of  males  not  so 
exposed. 

UNCERTAIN  ABOUT  EXPOSURE 

He  said  many  of  the  85.000  veterans  who 
feared  they  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange 
may  not  have  been;  about  three-fourths  of 
them  said  they  were  not  sure. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  control  popula- 
tion who  were  supposedly  not  exposed  to 
dioxin  or  similar  chemicals  may  have  been 
exposed  at  some  time.  Other  papers  deliv- 
ered at  the  (invention  reported  that  dioxins 
and  related  chemicals  have  been  found  in 
the  fatty  tissue  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  had  not  served  in 
Vietnam. 

Alastair  Hay.  a  lecturer  in  chemical  pa- 
thology at  the  University  of  Leeds,  in  Eng- 
land, noted  that  if  the  number  of  veterans 
exposed  to  Agent  Orange  was  significantly 
fewer  than  85.000  then  the  finding  of  11 
soft  tissue  sarcomas  might  actually  be  sig- 
nificant. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sponsoring 
major  epidemiological  studies  designed  to 
measure  whether  troops  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  have  suffered  more  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects or  other  ailments  compared  with  con- 
trol groups  that  were  not  exposed. 

[Prom  Chemical  and  Engineering  News. 
Sept.  U.  1983] 

SYMPOSitTM  Updates  Health  Effects  of 
DiOXINS,  Benzofurans 

New  findings  on  several  fronts  highlighted 
the  Environmental  Chemistry  Division's 
three-day  symposium  on  the  origin  and  fate 
'in  the  environment  of  the  polychlorinated 
dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  dibenzofurans.  Some 
of  the  new  developments  include: 

A  report  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion comparing  the  health  of  some  85,000 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  with  that  of 
other  U.S.  males  of  the  same  age. 

Several  efforts  to  develop  methods  that 
will  establish  who  actually  has  been  exposed 
to  polychlorinated  dioxins  or  dibenzofurans 
either  in  Vietnam  or  at  some  other  time. 

Evidence  that  dioxin  probably  does  have 
the  capacity  to  initiate  cancer  in  addition  to 
promoting  it. 

A  historical  study  showing  that  although 
some  dioxins  and  dibenzofurans  have  been 
in  the  environment  for  a  long  time,  most  of 
what  is  there  now  can  be  traced  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  synthetic  chemicals. 

The  question  of  whether  dioxins  are  ubiq- 
uitous in  the  environment  or  whether  their 
presence  comes  principally  as  a  consequence 
of  the  manufacture  of  other  chemicals  has 
attracted  scientific  attention  since  1978.  At 


that  time,  Dow  Chemical  researchers  first 
proposed  that  many  naturally  occurring 
combustion  processes  produced  small,  but 
measurable  quantities  of  dioxins.  The  com- 
pany argued  that  detecting  trace  levels  of 
dioxins  in  fish  and  water  samples  near  its 
Midland,  Mich.,  manufacturing  plant  did 
not  mean  that  the  plant  was  discharging 
dioxin.  Instead,  certain  low  levels  of  dioxins 
could  be  expected  anywhere  in  the  environ- 
ment since  the  compounds  are  formed  in  or- 
dinary combustion  processes  (C&EN.  Feb. 
12.  1979.  page  23). 

The  Dow  proposals  have  been  viewed  with 
skepticism  by  many  environmental  scien- 
tists. Basically,  the  argument  of  the  critics 
has  been  that  although  it  may  be  possible  to 
form  dioxins  in  almost  any  combustion 
process,  the  closer  the  fuel  material  is  in 
structure  to  dioxins.  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  these  compounds  will  form  as  combus- 
tion products.  Dow.  too.  has  modified  its 
view  in  this  direction  as  more  data  have 
become  available. 

Ronald  A.  Hites  and  Jean  M.  Czuczwa  of 
the  school  of  public  and  environmental  af- 
fairs and  the  department  of  chemi.stry  at  In- 
diana University  presented  new  findings 
that  add  support  to  this  view.  They  have 
analyzed  four  sediment  core  samples  taken 
from  southern  Lake  Huron  to  find  when 
polychlorinated  dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  di- 
benzofurans first  began  appearing  in  this 
region.  Using  isotope  ratios  for  lead  and 
cesium  in  the  cores,  they  determined  the 
rate  at  which  sedimentation  occurred  in 
these  samples.  Hites  and  Czuczwa  then 
measured  the  concentrations  of  dioxins  and 
dibenzofurans  at  various  depths  in  the  core 
samples  to  determine  when  these  com- 
pounds were  deposited  in  the  sediments. 

"The  depth  versus  concentration  profiles 
in  the  four  cores  show  that  the  concentra- 
tion and  presumably  the  input  of  polychlo- 
rinated dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  dibenzofurans 
increased  dramatically  at  a  depth  corre- 
sponding to  approximately  1940.  grew  stead- 
ily, and  remained  high  until  the  present 
time,"  Hites  says.  "Obviously  a  change  oc- 
curred in  the  1940s  resulting  in  a  new  source 
of  dioxins  and  furans,"  he  adds. 

This  pattern  of  dioxin  deposition  corre- 
sponds well  with  historical  production 
trends  for  chlorinated  aromatic  compounds, 
the  researchers  say,  and  does  not  fit  other 
possible  sources  of  dioxins  and  furans  such 
as  coal  burning.  "We  believe  that  the  ob- 
served historical  increase  in  polychlorinated 
dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  dibenzofuran  in  the 
sedimentary  records  is  the  result  of  the 
combustion  of  chlorinated  precursors 
present  in  combustion  fuels. "  the  research- 
ers say.  'Background  levels  before  1940  may 
reflect  coal  or  natural  combustion  process- 
es." 

The  validity  of  these  conclusions  depends, 
in  part,  on  the  preservation  of  trapped  diox- 
ins and  dibenzofurans  in  sediments  for  dec- 
ades. To  check  this  point,  the  researchers 
determined  the  isomer  ratios  of  the  various 
polychlorinated  species  at  different  depths 
in  one  of  the  samples.  Degradation  of  diox- 
ins and  dibenzofurans  in  the  .soil  leads  to  in- 
creases in  the  more  highly  chlorinated  spe- 
cies, but  the  core  sample  showed  a  constant 
isomer  ratio  down  to  the  sediment  layer 
that  was  deposited  in  about  1870. 

Another  long-standing  scientific  question 
concerning  dioxin  is  whether  it  can  initiate 
the  cancer-forming  process  in  cells.  Animal 
tests,  particularly  in  rats,  show  clearly  that 
2.3.7.8-TCDD  is  an  extremely  potent  carcin- 
ogen, but  scientific  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether   it  can   cause  cancer  by   itself  or 
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and  B.  Elliot  of  Britain's  Imperial 

Industries,  uses  a  cell  transforma- 

!  imilar.  but  complementary,  to  the 

Ames  test  to  determine  dioxin's 

This   test,   called   BHK   (for 

kidney,  the  source  of  the  cells 

test),  showed  a  90%  accuracy 

d^riminating  between  carcinogens 

in  an  earlier  study  of 

When  we  used  the  BHK  cell 

assay   with   various  dioxin 

I  etrachlorodibenzo- p-dioxin  gave  a 

response,"  Hay  says.  2.8-Di- 

b^nzo-p-dioxin  and  1.3,7-trichlorodi- 

xin  were  both  weakly  positive  in 

and  the  nonchlorinated  dibenzo- 

;ave  a  negative  response.  These 

parallel  the  carcinogenic  effects  ex- 

these  compounds  based  on  tests 
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performance  as  a  mutagen  in  the 
is  not  clearcut.  Hay  points  out.  At 
laboratories  have  reported  positive 
dioxin  in  this  test,  but  many 
a  negative  finding.  "Not  all  initia- 
nutagens  in  the  Ames  test."  Hay 
4hylstilbestrol  (DES)  is  one  such 
"DES    is    currently    thought    to 
carcinogenic  effect  through  some 
cpiromosome  damaging  action."  he 
,8-TCDD  may  act  the  same  way, 
data   in    the   cell    transformation 
that  the  chemical  can  trans- 
The  mechanism  of  transforma- 
not  resolved." 
000  Vietnam  veterans  whose  con- 
the    effects    possible    agent 
eftposure  may   have   had   on   their 
them  to  join  the  Veterans  Ad- 
's agent  orange  registry  seem  to 
healthy  as  other  U.S.  men  of  the 
says  Alvin  L.  Young  of  the  VA's 
projects  office.  Though   the 
a  variety   of   health   problems, 
nothing  stands  out  and  says: 
something  that  is  really  related  to 
to  dioxin." 

not  mean  that  the  dioxin  con- 
in   agent   orange   did   not   cause 
Young  stresses,  but  that  no 
l)een  found  in  the  veterans  so  far. 
y  have  tieen  some  transient  effects 
gone  by  the  time  a  veteran  was 
or  were  not  recognized  by  the  ex- 
jhysician  at  the  time  and  could  not 
up  years  later  when  concern 
a|ent   orange    health   effects    made 
more  alert  for  certain  symptoms, 
also  be  long-term  health  effects 
not  developed  yet. 

orange  registry  is  a  compilation 

information  on  Vietnam  veterans 

to  VA  hospitals  concerned  about 

exposure  to  agent  orange  and  its 

(jontaminant    might    be    having    on 

VA  has  not  confirmed  that  the 

the  registry  actually  were  exposed 


miy 


ag  ent  i 


to  agent  orange  during  their  Vietnam  serv- 
ice; in  fact,  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  men 
in  the  registry  are  themselves  unsure 
whether  they  were  exposed  to  the  herbicide. 
Young  points  out  that  since  the  registry  is  a 
self-selected  group  and  people  with  health 
problems  are  more  likely  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian, such  people  are  very  likely  to  be  over- 
represented  in  the  registry.  Consequently, 
VA  is  careful  not  to  call  the  registry  an  epi- 
demiological study.  It  is  merely  a  compila- 
tion of  health  information  on  a  group  of 
men  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Still,  it  may  ease  the  minds  of  some  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  know  that  the  very  people 
who  were  most  concerned  about  the  health 
consequences  of  their  service  experience 
appear  to  be  just  about  as  healthy  as  the 
general  male  population  of  the  U.S.  of  the 
same  age. 

In  particular,  the  registry  finds  that  soft- 
tissue  sarcomas,  a  very  rare  cancer  type  that 
has  been  associated  with  exposure  to  dioxin- 
contaminated  herbicides  in  certain  Swedish 
studies,  are  no  more  common  among  regis- 
try participants  than  among  the  control 
group.  Eleven  cases  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma 
were  found  among  the  veterans  and  16  in 
the  matched  control. 

Another  finding  from  examining  the  regis- 
try is  that  the  distribution  of  people  in  the 
registry  parallels  very  closely  the  distribu- 
tion of  personnel  in  Vietnam  by  branch  of 
service.  In  other  words.  Army  personnel, 
who  made  up  67.2%  of  the  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam,  make  up  67.0%  of  the  registry. 
Similarly,  Navy  people  were  6.3%  of  the 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  are  6.0%  of  that  reg- 
istry. This  is  not  the  trend  that  would  be  ex- 
pected if  agent  orange  exposure  had  a  large 
effect  on  veterans'  health.  Young  says,  since 
Army  personnel  were  much  more  likely 
than  those  of  the  Navy  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cancers  for  which 
men  in  the  registry  have  a  slight,  but  statis- 
tically significant,  increased  incidence  over 
the  control  population.  These  are  cancers  of 
the  buccal  cavity  and  pharynx  (with  7.9%  of 
the  tumors  in  the  registry  in  this  class  com- 
pared with  4.5%  in  the  control  group)  and 
lymphomas  (20.0%  in  the  registry  compared 
with  15.0%  in  the  control).  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  what  these  differences  mean.  Young 
says,  but  they  will  be  watched  very  closely 
in  the  future. 

The  registry's  greatest  problem  is  that 
there  is  no  way  to  know  whether  the  people 
in  it  actually  were  exposed  to  agent  orange. 
It  seems  likely,  in  fact,  that  many  of  them 
were  not  exposed  to  any  measurable  level  of 
the  herbicide  or  the  dioxin  in  it.  Inclusion 
of  such  people  in  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  registry  serves  only  to  mask  any  effects 
agent  orange  or  dioxin  might  have  on 
health.  As  Alistair  Hay  points  out,  for  in- 
stance, the  11  cases  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma 
found  among  people  in  the  registry  is  not  a 
large  number  for  a  group  of  85,000.  But  if 
only  half  that  number,  say.  were  actually 
exposed  to  agent  orange  and  all  of  the  soft- 
tissue  sarcomas  were  in  that  group,  then  the 
incidence  would  be  high. 

Many  laboratories  are  tackling  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  find  some  biological  marker 
that  can  serve  to  identify  just  who  has  been 
exposed  to  dioxin.  The  VA  is  one  of  them, 
and  Young  described  preliminary  work  on  a 
study  to  see  if  adipose  tissue  could  serve  as 
such  a  marker. 

Both  dioxins  and  dibenzofurans  concen- 
trate in  the  fat  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
several  scientists  have  suggested  that  these 
compounds  might  remain  concentrated  in 


this  tissue  in  humans  long  after  it  has 
become  impossible  to  detect  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  VA  has  made  a  pilot 
study  along  with  Michael  L.  Gross,  a  chem- 
istry professor  at  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln.  Three  groups  of  male  volun- 
teers were  included:  20  men  who  believed 
they  had  been  exposed  to  agent  orange  in 
Vietnam,  10  who  had  not  been  in  Vietnam 
or  had  other  contact  with  agent  orange,  and 
three  Air  Force  officers  who  had  definitely 
worked  with  either  agent  orange  or  TCDD. 

Samples  of  10  to  30  g  of  adipose  tissue 
from  the  abdominal  wall  were  taken  from 
each  volunteer  by  VA  surgeons  and  ana- 
lyzed by  gas  chromatography  and  high-reso- 
lution mass  spectrometry  by  Gross.  Fifteen 
of  the  samples  were  re-examined  by  chem- 
ists at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  confirm  Gross'  findings. 

"The  results  showed  that  it  is  indeed  pos- 
sible to  delect  and  quantify  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  2,3.7.8-TCDD  in  human  fat. "  Young 
says.  "To  be  specific,  it  was  present  in  fat 
from  13  of  the  20  exposed  veterans,  from 
nine  of  the  10  controls,  and  from  all  three 
Air  Force  officers."  The  amounts  ranged 
from  3  to  99  parts  per  trillion.  Probably 
equally  significant,  however,  is  the  finding 
that  what  people  thought  had  been  their 
dioxin  exposure  did  not  correlate  with  the 
dioxin  in  their  tissues. 

The  mean  dioxin  level  in  the  10  control 
subjects,  who  thought  that  they  had  not 
been  exposed  to  agent  orange  in  any  way. 
was  5.7  +  3.1  ppt.  which  might  be  thought  of 
as  a  very  crude  estimate  of  the  background 
level  of  dioxin  in  the  U.S.  population.  The 
mean  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  was  8.3  ±6.9 
ppt. 

Removing  10  to  30  g  of  adipose  tissue  is  a 
significant  surgical  procedure  and  quite 
painful.  Thus,  it  is  not  very  promising  as  a 
large-scale  screening  technique  to  find 
people  whose  health  might  be  at  risk  be- 
cause of  dioxin  exposure.  A  test  that  might 
work  better  for  screening  purposes  is  the 
one  being  developed  by  John  F.  Gierthy  and 
coworkers  at  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

The  assay  being  developed  by  the  New 
York  scientists  is  based  on  work  by  Joyce  C. 
Knutson  and  Alan  Poland  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Knutson  and  Poland 
demonstrated  in  1980  that  dioxin  and  relat- 
ed compounds  caused  cultures  of  mouse  skin 
cells  to  undergo  a  greater  than  normal  kera- 
tinization  in  vitro.  The  keratinization  proc- 
ess is  a  normal  function  of  skin  cells.  It  is  in- 
creased keratinization  that  is  thought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  chlor- 
acne,  one  of  the  most  common  clinical  mani- 
festations of  dioxin  exposure  in  humans. 

In  developing  a  biological  screen  assay  for 
dioxin.  the  New  York  group  applied  the  skin 
eel)  model  to  detection  of  activity  in  ex- 
tracts of  soot  from  a  state  office  building  in 
Binghamton.  N.Y..  that  was  involved  in  an 
electrical  transformer  fire.  The  transformer 
contained  polychlorinated  benzenes  and  pol- 
ychlorinated  biphenyls,  which  when  heated 
under  certain  conditions  form  polychlori- 
nated dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  other  similarly 
toxic  compounds  such  as  polychlorinated  di- 
benzofurans. 

Extracts  of  10  soot  samples,  Gierthy  says, 
all  caused  increased  keratinization  in  the 
skin  cell  cultures  and  all  have  been  shown 
by  chemical  analysis  to  contain  polychlori- 
nated dibenzo-p-dioxins  and  dibenzofurans. 
The  relative  keratinization-inducing  activity 
varied  among  samples,  and  this  variation 
corresponded  well  to  their  degree  of  con- 
tamination as  determined  by  chemical  anal- 
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ysis.  Thus.  Gierthy  concludes,  the  specifici- 
ty and  sensitivity  of  the  in-vitro  keratiniza- 
tion assay  make  it  useful  as  a  screen,  with 
high-resolution  chemical  analysis  reserved 
for  identifying  specific  isomers  and  con- 
geners in  relevant  samples. 


KANSAS  SENDS  GOVERNOR 
CARLIN  AND  STAFF  BEST 
V^^ISHES  FOR  A  SPEEDY  RE- 
COVERY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  rises  today  to  offer 
best  wishes  for  a  full  recovery  to 
Kansas'  first  family,  Governor  John 
Carlin  and  his  wife.  Karen,  as  well  as 
the  Governor's  administrative  assist- 
ant, Shirley  Allen,  and  security  aide, 
George  Bruce. 

Early  this  morning,  the  Carlins  and 
staff  members  were  riding  in  a  taxicab 
on  their  way  to  National  Airport  to 
catch  a  flight  back  to  Kansas.  The 
automobile  was  unfortunately  in- 
volved in  an  accident  when  it  slammed 
into  the  back  of  a  stalled  truck.  The 
Governor  and  his  administrative  as- 
sistant both  suffered  back  injuries  and 
were  rushed  to  an  area  hospital.  Mrs. 
Carlin  and  Mr.  Bruce,  thankfully, 
were  not  seriously  injured. 

Governor  Carlin  and  Ms.  Allen  are 
now  recuperating  in  Arlington's  Na- 
tional Orthopaedics  Hospital. 

This  Senator  can  speak  for  all  Kan- 
sans  in  sending  our  best  wishes  for  a 
speedy  recovery. 


HENRY  JACKSON  EULOGY 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  loss  of  Henry  Jackson,  we  once 
again  see  clearly  that  death  cancels  ev- 
erything but  truth.  He  is  no  longer 
with  us  in  the  flesh,  but  we  know  as- 
suredly that  even  though  his  passing 
cancels  our  earthly  interaction  with 
him  and  the  vigorous  contribution  he 
daily  made  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
constituents,  it  does  not  cancel,  indeed 
cannot  cancel,  the  truth  of  his  words 
and  deeds.  And  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
know  that  in  faith  the  sleep  of  death 
is  only  a  temporary  hiatus  in  our  fel- 
lowship with  him.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Samuel  Butler  that  To 
die  completely,  a  person  must  not  only 
forget  but  be  forgotten,  and  he  who  is 
not  forgotten  is  not  dead." 

Scoop  was  the  chairman  of  the  old 
Interior  Committee  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  Much  has  been  said  about 
his  concern  for  the  individual  and  his 
helpfulness  to  colleagues  of  whatever 
political  persuasion.  I  personally 
found  that  true  as  a  freshman  Senator 
and  throughout  the  years  of  our  asso- 
ciation. He  oriented  me  to  the  realities 
of  life  in  the  Senate  and  encouraged 
me  in  my  discouragement  more  times 
than  I  can  now  even  recall.  He  was 
never  limited  in  his  vision  for  solutions 
merely  to  what  was  good  for  Washing- 
ton State,  although  never  was  there  a 
more  eloquent  advocate  for  the  needs 


of  his  constituents.  In  a  very  real  way. 
the  Northwest  was  his  State  as  the  Co- 
lumbia River  was  never  a  barrier.  He 
came  across  it  numerous  times,  as 
easily  as  though  it  were  a  county  line, 
to  work  with  the  Oregon  delegation  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  And.  as  we 
all  know,  in  like  manner  his  love  and 
advocacy  for  the  Native  American,  the 
handicapped,  the  unemployed,  and 
others  in  need  made  the  Nation  his 
State.  Rightly  there  has  been  much 
stated  about  Scoop's  contributions  in 
the  areas  of  energy  policy  and 
strengthening  our  Armed  Forces,  but 
from  my  perspective  as  a  neighbor  and 
friend,  his  greatest  legacy  will  be 
framed  in  the  context  of  his  role  in 
the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Act 
and  his  work  for  the  handicapped. 

As  many  of  us  attended  the  services 
for  Scoop,  our  hearts  were  tugged  by 
the  loss   that  Helen,   their  children, 
many  relatives,  friends  and  colleagues 
were  suffering.  It  is  a  comfort,  that  I 
am  sure  is  not  lost  on  Scoop,  that  we 
who    are    left    behind    are    suffering 
much  more  than  he  is.  The  old  parable 
is  always  instructive  at  a  time  like  this 
which  tells  of  the  cheering,  laughter, 
and  joy   at  the  launching  of  a  new 
voyage  of  life  at  birth;  but  the  weep- 
ing and  sorrow  at  the  coming  into  port 
of  the  ship  at  the  end  of  the  cruise  of 
life.   Should  it  not  be  at  least  in  a 
measure  reversed  that  we  cheer  and 
laugh  and  rejoice  over  the  fruitful  and 
successful    and    faithful    life    of    the 
humble  servant  who  arrives  at  the  end 
of  his  life  with  his  reputation  intact 
and  his  memory  revered.  Certainly,  it 
is  the  reality  that  our  repugnance  to 
death    is   in   proportion   to   the   con- 
sciousness of  a  life  being  lived  in  vain. 
Henry  Jackson's  life  was  surely  not 
lived  in  vain.  His  efforts  were  monu- 
mental. His  memory  will  be  a  treasure 
to  me  the  remainder  of  my  days.  His 
faith  encourages  me  all  the  more  to 
trust  that  "in   fact  Christ  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  the  first  fruit  of 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep."   And 
that  "He  must  reign  until  He  has  put 
all  His  enemies  under  His  feet.  The 
last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is  death 
•  •  *.  What  is  sown  is  perishable,  what 
is  raised  is  imperishable.  It  is  sown  in 
dishonor,  it   is  raised  in  glory.   It  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power. 
It  is  sown  a  physical  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body."  (I  Corinthians  15:  20- 
25.42-44). 


COMMEMORATING       THE       50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FORCED        FAMINE        IN       THE 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  the  "National  Committee  to 
Commemorate  Genocide  Victims  in 
the  Ukraine  is  holding  a  host  of  events 
here  in  Washington  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  infamous 
forced  famine  that  took  the  lives  of 


nearly   7   million  Ukrainians   in   1932 
and  1933. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  mourn  the  victims  of 
this  terrible  tragedy.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation also  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
kind  of  rule  that  perpetrated  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  civilization  has 
ever  known. 

For  in  1933  the  world  conununity 
was  largely  silent,  and  otherwise  pas- 
sive, as  Stalin  sentenced  the  entire 
people  of  the  Ukraine  to  cruel  starva- 
tion. Their  offense  had  been  to  insist 
upon  being  Ukrainian,  and  to  want  to 
keep  their  own  plots  of  land.  We  must 
raise  our  voices  in  honor  of  those  who 
were  lost  and  affirm  our  determina- 
tion that  the  world  shall  never  be 
silent  again.  The  atrocities  of  Stalin 
must  never  be  forgotten  to  history. 

Thanks  to  the  "National  Committee 
to  Commemorate  the  Genocide  Vic- 
tims in  the  Ukraine"  the  story  of  this 
great  injustice— virtually  ignored  by 
the  media  and  the  history  books— will 
be  told.  The  shameful  silence  of  1933 
will  never  be  repeated. 

I  ask  that  a  July  7,  1983,  essay  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  regarding  the 
forced  famine  of  1932-33  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  press  reports  from  1933. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  7. 
19831 

Forced  Famine  in  the  Ukraine:  A 
Holocaust  the  West  Forgot 

(By  Adrian  Karatnycky) 

Fifty  years  ago  this  past  spring,  the  nor- 
mally bountiful  fields  of  the  Ukraine  were 
filled  with  the  odor  of  death.  Crows  flew 
over  the  steppe,  awaiting  their  feast  of 
human  carrion.  Corpses  littered  the  streets 
and  roadways.  In  the  June  6.  1933,  issue  of 
the  London  Morning  Post,  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge  depicted  the  follwing  scene: 

If  you  go  now  to  the  Ukraine  or  the 
North  Caucasus,  exceedingly  beautiful 
countries  and  formerly  amongst  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  you  will  find  them  like 
a  desert;  fields  choked  with  weeds  and  ne- 
glected; no  livestock  or  horses;  villages  de- 
serted; peasants  famished,  often  their 
bodies  swollen,  unutterably  wretched. 

■You  will  discover  if  you  question  them 
that  they  have  had  no  bread  at  all  for  three 
months  past;  only  potatoes  and  some  millet, 
and  they  are  now  counting  potatoes  one  by 
one.  .  .  .  They  will  tell  you  that  many  have 
already  died  of  famine  and  that  many  are 
dying  every  day;  that  thousands  have  been 
shot  by  the  government  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  exiled." 

The  devastation  Mr.  Muggeridge  described 
wasn't  caused  by  any  natural  catastrophe.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon— history's 
first  artificial  famine:  a  consequence  of  Sta- 
lin's effort  to  collectivize  agriculture  and 
crush  the  nationally  conscious  Ukrainian 
peasantry. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Muggeridge's 
reports.  William  Henry  Chamberlin's  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  several  stories  and  a  number  of 
shocking  photographs  of  starving  children 
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^earst    newspapers,    the    Western 
largely  silent  about  the  genocide 
occurring  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine, 
the  U.S.  were  in  the  throes  of 
Depression.    Violence    in    the 
IS  common.  Fascism  was  on  the 
forced  famine  of  1933  had  re- 
;ome  at  an  inopportune  time, 
reporters  from  the  West  concealed 
because  of  an  ideological  commit- 
Soviet   communism.   Others,   like 
Times  correspondent  Walter  Dur- 
seduced  by  official  favors  and 
ugh  government  circles  into  delib- 
shamelessly  attempting  to  sup- 
story  of  the  famine,  while  writing 
I  rticles  on  Stalin's  rule.  For  this 
was   rewarded   with   Pulitzer 
the  Order  of  Lenin, 
the  day's  newspaper  repwrts  was 
the  enormity  of  the  cataclysm, 
academic  estimates  place  the 
Ukrainian  victims  of  starvation 
ion  to  7  milhon.  This  dark  event. 
in  its  magnitude  the  Jewish 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Cambo- 
he  Khmer  Rouge,  is  still  largely 
outside  the  private  memories  of 
ors. 

was  in  part  the  byproduct  of 
r^entless  drive  to  collectivize  Soviet 
That  stavation  was  artificially 
beyond  dispute.  The  famine  was  a 
of  the  fact  that  between  1931 
while  harvests  were  precipitously 
Stalin's  commissars  continued  to 
I    and    confiscate    ever- increasing 
of  grain,  much  of  it  exported  to 
1  lurope.  Peasants  were  shot  and  de- 
rich,  landowning  "kulaks."  Most 
perished   from   the  lack  of  feed, 
result  of   peasant   attempts   to 
Cannibalism  was  not 
Although   no  medical  quaran- 
leclared  and  non-Ukrainians  were 
el  into  and  out  of  the  area,  stan,- 
who  sought  to  flee  areas  strick- 
ftmine  and  its  resulting  outbreaks 
typhus,    and    tuberculosis 
back  at  checkpoints  controlled 
patrols  that  scrupulously  enforced 
n  posed    internal    passport    regula- 


coll  BCtivization. 


I  trs  V 


t  le  drive  to  collectivize  agriculture 

it^franging  phenomenon  common  to 

U.S.S.R..  only  in  the  Ukraine  did 

a   genocidal   character.    Indeed, 

be  no  question  that  Stalin  used 

famine  as  part  of  a  political  strat- 

aim  was  to  crush  all  vestiges  of 

national  sentiment.  As  he  wrote. 

nationality  problem  is  by  its  essence  a 

I  roblem. '■  The  attack  against  the 

therefore,  was  viewed  as  an  attack 

e  social  basis  of  Ukranian  nation- 

I  ireover.  the  famine  was  accompa- 

extensive  purge  in  the  cities  of 

Ukrainian  cultural  and  political  elite— 

le^ing  activists  had  been  the  precur- 

national  communism  similar  to 

later  emerged  in  Tito's  Yugo- 

Oomulka's  Poland. 

night    ask    whether    today    it    is 

to  dredge  up  the  memory  of  yet 

ict  of  Stalinist   barbarism.  What 

ent  from  a  dim  and  receding  past 

Solzhenitsyn's  "Gulag  Archipel- 

not?  One  might  be  tempted  to  say 

notl  ling  new  can  be  learned  from  this 

ho  Tor.  Yet  the  1933  famine  is  impor- 

I  oth  moral  and  political  reasons. 

of  course  our  moral  obligation  to 

memory  of  the  nameless  victims 

the  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  impor- 
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(  v« 
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tant  to  understand  the  forced  famine  as  a 
pivotal  event  in  Soviet  history,  whose  conse- 
quences remain  to  this  day. 

For  the  famine  created  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion in  Soviet  agriculture  from  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  hasn't  fully  recovered.  More- 
over, the  famine  eliminated  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  U,S.S.R.'s  non-Russian  pop- 
ulation, thus  ensuring  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  remain  for  the  next  five  decades  a 
state  dominated  by  an  absolute  Russian  ma- 
jority. Finally,  the  famine  caused  an  enor- 
mous rift  within  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
which  had  long  been  nationally  assertive. 
To  this  day.  independent  and  national  senti- 
ment among  Eastern  Ukrainians  is  much 
lower  than  among  Western  Ukrainians 
(who.  in  1933,  as  part  of  Poland,  were  spared 
the  trauma  of  the  famine  and  the  Great 
Terror). 

Yet  despite  the  pivotal  importance  of  the 
forced  famine,  for  50  years  its  full  story  has 
remained  untold.  Not  one  serious  book  on 
this  tragedy  is  available  in  English. 

Today— at  a  time  when  some  would  recast 
Soviet  communism  in  a  friendlier  mold,  the 
better  to  negotiate  arms  reductions  with— 
may  once  again  be  an  inopportune  time  to 
bring  up  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  the 
painful  trauma  of  the  brutally  scarred 
Ukrainian  nation.  Yet  50  years  seems  too 
long  to  remain  silent  about  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  in  mankind's  history. 

contemporabv  press  accounts  of  the 
1932-33  Famine  in  the  Ukraine 

'On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Northern  Cauca- 
sus and  Ukraine.  I  saw  something  of  the 
battle  that  is  going  on  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  peasants  ...  On  the  one  side, 
millions  of  starving  peasants,  their  bodies 
often  swollen  from  lack  of  food:  on  the 
other,  soldier  members  of  the  GPU  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  They  had  gone  over  the 
country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  and  taken 
away  everything  edible;  they  had  shot  or 
exiled  thousands  of  peE^sants,  sometimes 
whole  villages:  they  had  reduced  some  of 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  to  a  mel- 
ancholy desert."  (Malcolm  Muggeridge. 
THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  London. 
May  1,  1933) 

"Since  the  fall  of  1932  the  food  problem 
has  deteriorated  in  a  catastrophic  manner. 
In  some  localities  20-30  persons  are  dying 
daily.  Entire  houses  are  deserted.  The  gov- 
ernment officials  are  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  hunger  misfortune."  (Walter  Eidlitz. 
DIE  NEUE  ZUERICHER  ZEITUNG.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1935) 

"The  famine  started  when  the  authorities 
took  all  the  grain  away  from  the  people. 
Children  under  14  years  were  first  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  Only  the  strongest  are 
managing  to  exist,  the  majority  are  dying. " 
(DAILY  TELEGRAPH.  London,  September 
9.  1933) 

The  famine  in  Ukraine  was  created  by 
Moscow  artifically  from  political  consider- 
ations. In  order  to  completely  destroy  all  as- 
pirations toward  independence,  the  Soviet 
government  organized  a  man-made  famine 
with  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  entire 
people  whose  only  sin  is  the  longing  for 
freedom."  (Suzanne  Bertillion,  LE  MATIN. 
Paris.  December  31.  1933) 

"New  censorship  measures  exclude  accred- 
ited foreign  correspondents  from  .  .  . 
Ukraine,  and  the  Northern  Caucasus,  where 
a  great  famine  was  known  to  have  raged 
during  the  winter  and  spring  .  .  ."  (P.  B. 
Barnes.  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIB- 
UNE, August  21,  1933) 


"Yes,  ...  we  saw  it  with  out  own  eyes  in 
Ukraine— real  unrestrained  famine  ravaged 
.  .  .  along  with  hunger,  typhus,  swollen 
naked  corpses,  empty  villages  whose  inhab- 
itants have  been  deported,  died  or  run  away, 
and  with  cannibalism  that  has  ceased  to  be 
a  punishable  crime."  (JEWISH  DAILY 
FORWARD,  New  York.  December  27.  1933) 


MIDDLE  CLASS  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
tend  to  forgive  and  forget  many  of  the 
people  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
their  use  of  illicit  drugs.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  actors,  actresses,  sports  fig- 
ures, rock  stars.  We  overlook  and 
excuse  them  because  they  are  not 
"one  of  us"— they  do  not  move  in  our 
polite  circles;  they  are  "fringe  types," 
not  "establishment."  But  what  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize,  in  our  own 
stuffy  and  secure  existences,  is  that  il- 
licit drug  abusers  are  very  much  with 
us— they  socialize  with  us;  they  are 
our  friends,  our  business  associates; 
they  marry  our  children.  We  should 
now  face  the  ugly  fact  that  illegal 
drug  abusers  have  moved  in  and 
become  part  of  the  family.  To  use 
Pogo's  expression,  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  he  is  us." 

Mr.  President,  on  September  13, 
1983,  Senator  Helms  entered  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  subject  of 
cocaine  abuse  by  the  upper  middle 
class,  specifically,  stock  traders  in  our 
Nation's  financial  centers.  I  would  like 
to  add  to  this  and  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  on  the 
increase  in  heroin  abuse  by  the  middle 
class. 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News.  Apr.  3.  1983] 

Middle  Class  Heroin  Use  Reportedly  on 
Increase 

(By  Todd  B.  Bates) 

Heroin,  the  urban  scourge  of  the  1970s,  is 
maintaining  its  way  into  the  middle  classes 
of  Middlesex  and  Somerset  counties,  accord- 
ing to  local  drug  treatment  officials. 

More  and  more  middle  income  people 
have  been  getting  booked  on  heroin  in  the 
past  few  years,  eventually  showing  up  an 
local  methadone  clinics  for  treatment,  offi- 
cials said. 

'So  many  people  out  there  want  to  buy 
the  stuff."  said  Detective  Michael  Bu- 
chinski,  head  of  Somerset's  Narcotic  Task 
Force. 

His  assessment  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
drug  raid  last  week  in  Franklin,  which  un- 
covered perhaps  the  largest  heroin  oper- 
ation ever  in  Somerset  County,  according  to 
officials. 

But.  while  overall  heroin  usage  appears  to 
be  increasing  in  Somerset,  the  opposite 
seems  to  be  happening  in  Middlesex,  accord- 
ing to  law  enforcement  officials. 

SUCCESSFUL  crackdown 

That's  because  of  a  recent  successful 
crackdown  on  drug  use  in  Perth  Amboy  and 
an  effort  to  keep  organized  heroin  oper- 
ations out  of  Middlesex,  officials  said. 

The  15-month  Perth  Amboy  crackdown 
that  ended  in  January  resulted  in  more 
than  400  arrests,  a  huge  jump  in  business  at 


the  Perth  Amboy  Addiction  Center  and  a  33 
percent  reduction  in  crime  in  1982,  accord- 
ing to  officials.  Heroin  use  had  been  increas- 
ing until  the  crackdown,  said  Detective 
Steve  Polaka. 

In  any  case,  hundreds  of  addicts  in  the 
two  counties  may  each  be  responsible  for 
several  hundred  crimes  a  year,  committed  to 
support  $50  to  $200  a  day  habits,  according 
to  estimates. 

Many  burglaries,  armed  robberies,  thefts 
and  muggings  are  attributed  to  heroin  ad- 
dicts, law  enforcement  officials  said. 

Joseph  Guadagnino.  executive  director  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Counseling  Center  in 
Morris  Street,  estimates  that  2.000  to  3.000 
regular  users  live  in  Middlesex  County. 
Somerset  officials  declined  to  offer  esti- 
mates. 

An  estimated  35.000  users  live  m  New 
Jersey  compared  with  30.000  in  1978  and 
42,000  in  1975,  according  to  John  French, 
chief  of  research  and  evaluation  for  the 
state  Department  of  Health's  Division  of 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

Heroin  supplies  reached  a  low  point  in 
1978.  French  noted. 

Middlesex  and  Somerset  users  apparently 
get  most  of  their  stuff  in.  or  from.  New 
York  City,  where  supplies  are  increasing,  of- 
ficials said.  The  heroin  flowing  into  New 
York  is  mainly  coming  from  Lebanon, 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  they  said. 

Observers  differed  on  the  purity  of  heroin 
used  in  the  area,  but  several  described  most 
of  it  as  "garbage. " 

LOWER  purity 


Det.  Thomas  Maltese,  head  of  Middlesex 
County's  Narcotics  Task  Force,  said  purity 
is  only  1  to  1.5  percent  compared  with  "at 
least  4  percent"  in  1970  to  1974.  Heroin  is 
always  diluted  many  times  in  the  distribu- 
tion process  to  create  larger  quantities  for 
sale. 

Many  users  in  both  counties  also  combine 
heroin  with  cocaine,  a  practice  called  speed- 
balling,  officials  said.  Cocaine  gives  heroin 
users  more  energy— keeps  them  from  "nod- 
ding off. "  they  said. 

The  actor  John  Belushi,  star  of  the  movie 
"Animal  House"  and  the  TV  show  "Satur- 
day Night  Live,"  died  in  March  1982  from 
speedballing. 

Another  problem,  which  appears  to  be 
confined  to  New  Brunswick,  is  the  use  of 
"hits,"  a  combination  of  codeine  and  dori- 
den  to  produce  a  heroin-like  high,  officials 

said.  ,  ,  . 

In  1980  and  1981.  45  people  died  of  hits 
overdoses  in  the  state,  compared  with  143 
heroin  overdose  deaths,  French  said.  Seven 
of  the  deaths  overlapped  and  involved  both 
heroin  and  hits,  he  said,  and  70  percent  of 
the  heroin  overdose  victims  also  had  alcohol 
in  their  systems. 

Several  New  Brunswick  residents  have 
died  of  hits  overdoses  in  the  past  few  years. 
Maltese  said  he  can't  recall  many  heroin 
overdoses  in  Middlesex  in  recent  years. 

Somerset's  heroin  problem  became  appar- 
ent last  week  with  six  arrests  in  Franklin 
and  New  Brunswick,  revealing  a  large  distri- 
bution operation. 

The  ring  had  allegedly  been  operating  for 
about  a  year  in  Franklin  and  three  or  four 
months  in  New  Brunswick,  according  to  offi- 
cials. Drug  deliveries  were  made  about  twice 
a  week  from  New  York  to  Franklin,  they 
said. 

"I  could  say  there  was  a  large  number  of 
people  buying  the  drugs"  from  five  or  six 
"mules  "—people  who  sold  heroin  to  street 
users  for  a  dealer  who  would  not  touch  the 


contraband,  said  Detective  Richard  Thorn- 
burg,  chief  of  detectives. 

availability.  USE  UP 

He  estimated  that  perhaps  100  people 
were  buying  the  heroin  in  Franklin  and  New- 
Brunswick. 

Buchinksi  said  it  appears  that  "a  good 
many"  of  Somerset  users  in  general  are  un- 
employed and  poor,  although  "children  or 
higher  income  people  are  also  involved.  " 

He  said  users  were  generally  in  their  early 
to  mid-20s.  with  "quite  a  few  people  in  their 
30s."  The  recent  increased  availability  in 
heroin  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  increased 
use,  he  added. 

Richard  Coles,  director  of  the  Somerset 
County  Drug  Abuse  Clinic  in  Somerville. 
said  the  average  age  of  addicts  who  seek 
treatment  at  the  Somerset  clinic  at  Somer- 
set Medical  Center  is  23.  he  said. 

They  come  to  the  clinic  to  get  off  heroin 
and  go  on  methadone,  an  addictive  drug 
with  a  weaker  narcotic  effect  than  heroin. 
It  allows  people  to  function  normally  and 
hold  jobs. 

The  clinic  has  a  detoxification  program 
and  65  people  on  methadone  on  an  outpa- 
tient basis,  up  from  40  to  43  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Coles  said. 

Methadone  maintenance  is  "a  last  resort 
kind  of  process"  with  the  goal  of  keeping  a 
person  from  going  to  jail  and  committing 
crimes,  he  said.  "I  know  it's  an  extremely 
controversial  subject"  he  added. 

Denis  Mansmann.  executive  director  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  Addiction  Center,  which 
also  offers  methadone  programs,  said  ad- 
dicts become  as  psychologically  addicted  to 
methadone  as  heroin. 

Describing  the  thinking  of  addicts,  he 
said:  "I  got  a  problem,  take  a  drug.  I  got  a 
drug  problem,  take  a  drug.  They're  very, 
very  afraid  to  come  off  (methadone)." 

The  former  heroin  addicts  using  the  Som- 
erset clinic  include  students  and  homemak- 
ers.  white  and  black  males  and  females. 
Coies  said.  Many  "graduated"  from  pills 
such  as  Valium.  Librium.  Quaaludes  and 
amphetamines  (speed),  he  added. 

"Supplies  are  increasing.  The  profit 
motive  keeps  it  turning.  Immense  kinds  of 
profits  can  be  made,"  he  said. 

"It's  spreading  like  wildfire,"  even  in  sub- 
urban and  rural  communities.  Coles  said, 
"The  thing  is  like  a  terrible  cancer  in  a  com- 
munity." 

Maltese  of  Middlesex's  Narcotics  Task 
Force  said  no  known  organized  heroin  distri- 
bution groups  are  based  in  Middlesex  and 
that  heroin  use  appears  to  be  on  a  down- 
swing. 

Heroin  usage  is  down  in  Perth  Amboy  and 
staying  at  about  the  same  level  in  New 
Brunswick,  the  two  Middlesex  cities  with 
the  highest  concentrations  of  users,  law  en- 
forcement officials  said. 

Business  is  booming  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Counseling  Center,  which  has  methadone 
detoxification  and  maintenance  clinics  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Plainfield.  Guadagnino 
said. 

About  130  are  in  the  Plainfield  mainte- 
nance program,  up  from  60  two  years  ago. 
while  140  to  150  are  in  the  New  Brunswick 
program,  up  from  55  two  years  ago.  he  said. 

CLIENTS  PAY  SHARE 

Clients  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  because  of 
increasing  operating  costs  and  dwindling 
state  and  federal  dollars,  he  said,  noting 
that  services  were  free  two  years  ago. 

Guadagnino  said  he's  seen  "a  great  in- 
crease" In  heroin  use  among  white  middle- 
class  people  in  the  New  Brun.swick  area  in 


the  past  three  or  four  years.  They  can  be 
found  in  East  Brunswick.  Highland  Park, 
Edison  and  other  towns,  he  said. 

Detective  Paul  Schuster,  one  of  four  men 
assigned  to  narcotics  investigations  in  New- 
Brunswick,  said  probably  several  hundred 
users  live  in  the  city. 

Schuster  said  heroin  addicts  are  thought 
to  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  burglaries, 
robberies  and  thefts  in  the  city. 

"It's  very  easy  to  gel  rid  of  stolen  stuff," 
said  Schuster.  "A  lot  goes  right  to  New- 
York." 

Meanwhile.  55  people  are  on  methadone 
maintenance  at  the  Perth  Amboy  Addiction 
Center,  said  Mansmann.  up  from  15  a 
decade  ago. 

The  recent  Perth  Amboy  "war  on  drugs 
was  very,  very  effective."  he  said.  "We  saw 
the  result  of  that.  The  word  was  out  on  the 
street  to  either  clean  up  or  youre  going  to 
jail." 

Only  about  40  addicts  remain  In  Perth 
Amboy.  down  from  several  hundred  in  late 
1981.  when  the  crackdown  started.  Polaka 
said. 


CHAIRMAN'S  NOTIFICATION  TO 
THE  SENATE  OF  A  CROSS- 
WALK CHANGE  FOR  THE  RE- 
SERVE FUND 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Con.  Res.  91),  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  an  adjusted  alloca- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  The  details  of  this 
adjustment  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  spending  totals  allo- 
cated to  your  Committee  under  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91).  This  adjustment  is  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  dealing  with  reserve  programs. 

In  accordance  with  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  totals  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  were  allocated  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  These  allocations, 
contained  in  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  the 
First  Budget  Resolution,  excluded  amounts 
set  aside  in  a  budget  reserve  for  identified 
new  initiatives  in  domestic  programs. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  amounts  in  the 
budget  reserve  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  or  at 
the  point  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
entitlement  or  other  direct  spending  legisla- 
tion. The  programs  in  the  budget  reserve 
and  the  amounts  in  the  reserve  fund  for 
each  program  are  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 
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I.SOO         1.500 


409.060      389.SS0      427.662      413.588 


50.408       56.303       52.863       52.929 


1.500         1.500 


50.408   56.303   54.363   54.429 


Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Chairman. 


H.R.    3243,    THE    MILITARY    CON- 
STRUC  TION        APPROPRIATION 

CONFIDENCE  AGREEMENT 

DC  MENICI. 


and 


Mr.  President,  last 
Senate   passed   the   fiscal 
military  construction  appro- 
conference  agreement, 
like  to  commend  my  distin- 
dolleague.  Senator  Mattingly, 
members  of  the  military  con- 
conference  for  the  work  they 
pn  duce  the  agreement, 
conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
pro\{ides  $7.1  billion  in  budget  au- 
$2.3  billion  in  outlays  for 
1984. 
outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
and  other  actions  complet- 
inclu^ing  the  jobs  bill— the  Mili- 
Subcommittee    is 
below  its  302(b)  allocation 
authority  and  right  on  its 
allocaton  in  outlays. 

I  ask  imanimous  con- 

a  table  showing  the  relation- 

I  he  conference  agreement  to 

congfessional  spending  budget  and 

dent's  request  be  printed  in 


year 


Coi  istruction 


(in 


Pri  isident. 


>eing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  JAPANESE  AUTO- 
MOBILE IMPORT  RESTRAINTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  Japam  agreed  to  a  2-year  program 
of  so-called  voluntary  restraints  on  it 
automobile  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

I  say  "voluntary"  restraints  with 
some  irony,  because  this  arrangement 
was  agreed  to  under  considerable  pres- 
sure from  U.S.  negotiators  and  under 
the  real  threat  that  Congress  would 
otherwise  enact  more  drastic  retric- 
tions.  Had  the  Japanese  restraints 
been  other  than  voluntary,  of  course, 
U.S.  efforts  would  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

At  the  end  of  the  2  years,  Japan 
agreed  to  an  extension  of  an  addition- 
al year.  Now,  months  before  the  cur- 
rent extension  expires,  U.S.  pressure  is 
already  intensifying  for  yet  another 
extension— a  4th  year. 

Japanese  International  Trade  and 
Industry  Minister  Uno's  remarks  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  Japan  might  not 
extend  its  restraints  precipitated  an 
avalanche  of  protests  from  Members 
of  Congress  along  with  threats  of 
import  quotas  and  domestic  content 
legislation.  I  understand  there  have 
been  scores  of  letters  from  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  administration  and 
Japanese  officials  and  with  them  an 
abundance  of  hyperbolic  rhetoric.  One 
Senator  scaled  the  oratorical  heights 
when  he  declared  that  this  "Japanese 
attack"  was  "another  Pearl  Harbor." 
Voluntary  restraints,  first  sought  as  a 
temporary  respite,  are  apparently  now 
pursued  as  a  renewable  matter  of 
right. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  Japa- 
nese are  correct  to  question  the  expec- 
tation of  perpetual  protection  for  the 
American  auto  industry,  especially  in 
view  of  its  dramatic  recovery  in  recent 
months.  It  is  my  hope  the  Japanese 
will  resist  the  pressure  to  renew  the 
agreement,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
dedication  to  free  trade,  for  the  sake 
of  the  American  consumer,  and  for  the 


sake  of  the  American  auto  industry 
itself. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  all  the 
shouting  is  about.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  U.S.  imports  of  Japanese  passen- 
ger cars  rose  from  381,338  to  1,991,503; 
Japanese  imports  captured  21.3  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market.  The  populari- 
ty of  the  Japanese  cars,  Mr.  President, 
is  what  the  shouting  is  about. 

The  Japanese  manufacturers  were 
producing  attractive,  efficient,  reason- 
ably priced  cars,  and  the  Americans 
were  buying  them.  Indeed,  while 
American  management  sat  back  com- 
placently planning  more  big  cars  with 
built-in  obsolescence,  the  Japanese 
were  turning  out  smaller,  more  reli- 
able, more  fuel-efficient  cars,  suited  to 
the  new  reality  of  high-cost  fuel. 
While  American  auto  unions  were  de- 
manding still  higher  wages  for  work- 
ers—who have  been  earning  50  percent 
more  than  the  average  U.S.  manufac- 
turing wage  earner— Japanese  auto 
workers  were  turning  out  cars  at  a  rate 
of  productivity  almost  two-and-a-half 
times  that  of  their  American  counter- 
parts. 

Although  one  might  never  know  it 
from  the  rhetoric  surrounding  this 
issue,  there  was  nothing  unfair  about 
the  market  penetration  of  Japanese 
cars.  The  Japanese  automakers  were 
not  benefiting  from  government  subsi- 
dies. They  were  not  dumping  their 
cars  below  cost.  They  were  simply  of- 
fering a  product  that  was  responsive 
to  changing  consumer  preferences.  In 
fact,  in  1980,  when  the  industry  ap- 
plied to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission for  protection  from  Japanese 
competition,  the  ITC  denied  relief. 
Competition  fair  and  square. 

Nonetheless,  contending  that  they 
needed  time  to  retool,  the  American 
auto  industry  succeeded  in  generating 
sufficient  political  support  to  win  3 
years  of  import  protection. 

In  its  July  27  editorial  entitled, 
"Ready  or  Not,  Let  Cars  Compete," 
the  New  York  Times  said  it  aptly: 

Their  (the  automobile  industry's)  case 
could  never  bear  much  examination.  More 
capital,  effective  management  and  union  co- 
operation were  critical  requirements— not 
protectionism.  And  in  any  event,  it  was 
never  clear  why  consumers  should  bear  the 
burden  of  this  adjustment  while  stockhold- 
ers cotinued  to  receive  dividends  and  work- 
ers continued  to  receive  50  percent  more  in 
wages  than  other  manufacturing  workers. 
The  United  States  should  never  have  forced 
restraints  on  the  Japanese  as  long  as  Ameri- 
can companies  and  their  workers  were  un- 
willing to  make  comparably  significant  con- 
cessions. 

Regardless  of  the  justification  for 
import  restrictions,  the  domestic  in- 
dustry did  make  use  of  the  time.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  threat  that  export  re- 
straints might  not  be  renewed  induced 
real  improvements.  U.S.  automakers 
have  invested  over  $43  billion  since 
1979  in  introducing  new  fuel-efficient 
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cars,  in  modernizing  their  plants,  and 
in  improving  efficiency.  At  the  same 
time,  the  industry's  recent  efforts  also 
show  just  how  indulgent  it  had 
become  and  just  how  much  room 
there  has  been  for  improvement.  For 
example,  U.S.  automakers  have  cut 
overhead  to  the  point  where  their 
break-even  point  is,  by  some  reports, 
50  percent  below  prerecession  levels.  I 
would  say  a  Japanese  Diet  certainly 
had  some  healthful  effects  on  that 
kind  of  fat. 

Labor,  too.  has  touted  its  quality  and 
productivity  reforms.  At  a  newly  re- 
opened General  Motors  plant  in  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  absenteeism  exceeding 
20  percent  over  a  6-month  period  will 
now  be  penalized.  One  wonders  what 
was  tolerated  before  such  "reforms." 

American-made  cars  are  now  selling 
at  an  annual  adjusted  rate  of  7  mil- 
lion, compared  to  last  year's  actual 
total  of  5.8  million.  General  Motors 
made  a  profit  of  $1  billion  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  Ford  made 
$542  million,  and  Chrysler  made  $310 
million.  Domestic  car  production  in 
August  was  up  37  percent  over  last 
August— the  best  August  since  1978. 
Laid  off  workers  are  returning  to  the 
job,  and  manufacturers  now  have  the 
small  car  capacity  and  the  resources 
they  said  they  needed  to  compete.  All 
estimates  point  to  sustained  growth. 

No  productive  purpose  can  be  served 
by  further  shielding  the  industry  from 
Japanese  competition.  I  note  the 
United  Auto  Workers  have  already 
seized  upon  the  domestic  auto  prosper- 
ity as  an  opportunity  to  return  to  busi- 
ness-as-usual—an invitation  to  seek 
further  wage  increases.  And  5  months 
before  expiration  of  its  union  contract, 
Chrysler  has  acceded  to  a  $1  billion 
package,  increasing  salary  and  benefits 
25  percent  over  2  years.  By  October 
1985,  Chrysler  workers  will  earn  $26 
an  hour  in  wages  and  benefits. 

Although  one  Senator  reacted  to  the 
possibility  of  an  end  to  import  restric- 
tions by  blasting  the  Japanese  as  being 
"narrow  and  selfish,"  in  my  view  it  is 
the  American  auto  industry— manage- 
ment and  labor— that  is  selfish,  indeed 
greedy,  not  the  Japanese. 

It  is  the  American  industry  that 
wants  a  government  sanctioned  shield 
from  legitimate  competition— so  manu- 
facturers can  keep  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  revived  automobile  market  to 
themselves,  so  that  labor  might  press 
for  still  more  increases,  and  so  that 
the  consumer  will  be  left  to  bear  the 
burden  through  higher  prices  and  re- 
stricted choice. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Brock  re- 
cently told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  the  UAW's  renewed  piish 
for  wage  increases  is  inconsistent  with 
U.S.  demands  for  further  Japanese  re- 
straints. While  the  simultaneous  de- 
mands might  make  negotiations  more 
difficult,  I  submit  there  is  really  noth- 
ing inconsistent  about  them.  To  the 


contrary,  it  is  restraints  that  make 
higher  wage  demands  possible.  If 
forced  to  operate  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace, the  UAW  would  find  it  much 
harder  to  get  away  with  the  excesses  it 
demands,  and  management  could 
never  afford  its  characteristic  aquies- 
ccncc 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  counte- 
nance telling  the  people  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  average  wage  earner 
makes  $9  an  hour,  that  they  cannot 
buy  the  Japanese  automobile  they 
may  prefer  so  that  $22.50-an-hour, 
soon-to-be  $26-an-hour,  autoworkers 
can  get  another  raise. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  is  the  consumer 
who  truly  bears  the  burden  of  auto 
import  restraints.  It  is  the  consumer 
who,  if  he  seeks  a  U.S.-made  car,  pays 
for  the  excesses  and  inefficiencies 
quotas  allow.  And  it  is  the  consumer 
who,  if  he  seeks  a  Japanese-made 
automobile,  is  hurt  by  the  limited  se- 
lection and  premium  prices  quotas 
mandate. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
effect  of  quotas  on  the  sale  of  Japa- 
nese cars  in  the  United  States. 

As  is  their  intended  effect,  the 
quotas  have  put  Japanese-made  cars  in 
very  short  supply.  Consumers  often 
must  look  hard  and  wait  long  to  pur- 
chase Japanese-made  cars.  The  small- 
er economy  models  are  especially  diffi- 
cult to  find,  as  manufacturers  under- 
standably prefer  to  fill  their  quota 
with  the  more  expensive,  and  profita- 
ble models.  Beyond  this,  consumers 
are  often  forced  to  swallow  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  to  $2,000  premium  above 
list  price  that  dealers  impose  to  offset 
the  quota-reduced  volume. 

Truly,  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays— 
and  a  very  hefty  price  it  is— for  auto 
industry  protection. 

Now  there  is  one  argument  made  by 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  that  I 
would  like  specifically  to  refute.  That 
is  the  argument  that  restraints  are 
necessary  because  of  the  overvaluation 
of  the  dollar  vis-a-vis  the  yen. 

I  agree  that  the  dollar  is  too  highly 
valued,  and  I  also  agree  that  this  has 
hurt  American  exports  and  helped  im- 
ports. But  this  problem  is  one  which 
all  U.S.  industries  face.  Singling  out 
one  industry  for  special  relief  for  this 
reason  is  certainly  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  The  correct  answer  is  to 
control  budget  deficits  which  do  so 
much  to  keep  U.S.  interest  rates  high, 
leading  to  an  over-valued  dollar. 

This  administration,  which  has 
prided  itself  on  an  open-trade  policy, 
has  in  recent  months  given  in  to  politi- 
cal pressures  for  protections  in  a 
number  of  areas  where  I  think  protec- 
tion was  inappropriate.  But  at  least  in 
such  cases  as  Japanese  motorcycles 
and  foreign  specialty  steel  imports, 
there  was  the  agrument  that  the  do- 
mestic industries  needed  time  to  get 
back  on  their  feet. 


In  the  case  of  automobiles,  the  in- 
dustry has  had  that  time  and  by  all  ac- 
counts is  firmly  back  on  its  feet.  If 
protection  was  justified  before,  more 
protection  will  be  counterproductive 
now.  Competition  from  the  Japanese 
has  induced  improvements  in  the 
American  auto  industry.  The  assur- 
ance of  perpetual  restraints  will  erode 
these  improvements.  By  shielding  the 
American  auto  industry  from  competi- 
tion, we  encourage  the  very  practices 
that  make  the  need  for  further  protec- 
tion an  annually  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  while  import  restric- 
tions may  provide  the  protected  indus- 
try a  "free  ride,"  protectionism  is  not 
without  heavy  cost.  It  comes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  not  only  our  trading  partners, 
but  also  our  trade  relations  and  credi- 
bility as  a  free  trading  nation.  More 
concretely,  it  comes  at  the  real  ex- 
pense of  the  American  consumer. 

We  have  a  good  many  legitimate 
concerns  about  Japanese  trade  policies 
and  practices.  But  their  auto  exports 
are  not  among  them.  These  exports 
represent  fair  and  salutary  competi- 
tion. They  have  provided  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  with  a  choice  and  have 
shaken  our  own  industry  from  its 
torpor,  resulting  in  a  better  American 

PQ|"  g^  well- 

Let  us  not  dissipate  our  energies  and 
our  trading  partners'  good  will  over 
the  narrow  interests  of  a  now-healthy 
industry. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  resist 
the  pressure  for  renewed  auto  import 
protection,  and  I  pledge  to  fight  such 
proposals  in  Congress. 


FEEDING  EVERYBODY-HOW 

FEDERAL        FOOD        PROGRAM 

GREW  AND  GREW 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting article  recently  appeared  in  the 
fall  1983  issue  of  Policy  Review  enti- 
tled -Feeding  Everybody-How  Feder- 
al Food  Program  Grew  and  Grew,"  by 
James  Bovard. 

According  to  the  author: 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  handful  of  iso- 
lated incidents  became  justification  for 
vastly  increasing  dependency  in  America; 
how  a  trivial  number  of  examples  stamped- 
ed Congress  into  a  sweeping  expansion  of 
the  welfare  state;  how  congressmen  repeat- 
edly exaggerated  the  extent  of  hunger  in 
order  to  justify  trying  to  feed  everybody; 
and  how  government,  even  though  it  in- 
creased spending  twentyfold.  still  could  not 
achieve  iU  original  goals.  This  is  also  the 
story  of  government  at  loggerheads,  as  one 
program  spends  $18  billion  a  year  to  subsi- 
dize diets  while  other  programs  and  regula- 
tions do  everything  possible  to  raise  food 
prices,  in  effect  preventing  the  poor  from 
getting  adequate  nutrition  as  cheaply  as 
possible. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  reign 
in  the  soaring  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
program  alone,  a  program  which  by 
itself    costs    every    taxpayer    in    this 
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I  eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  s  follows: 

F'EEDING    SVERYBODY— How  FEDERAL  FOOD 

PfOGRAMS  Grew  and  Grew 
(By  James  Bovard) 

In  the  previous  five  years,  the 

people  receiving  food  stamps  or 

commodities  had  declined  by  38  per- 

lumber  of  poor  had  declined  by 

percent,  the  economy  was  boom- 

iifcomes  were  rising  2  or  3  percent 

ut  the  Great  Society  was  floun- 

Li4erals  took  a  beating  in  the  1966 

races,  urban  riots  were  erod- 

iddld-class  guilt,  and  Vietnam  was  be- 

overshadow  domestic  events.  The 

erty.  begun  with  such  fanfare  in 

petering    out,    and    the    liberal 

appeared  out  of  gas. 

hunger  was  discovered, 
story  of  how  a  handful  of  iso- 
became    justification    for 
mcreasing  dependency   in   America: 
trivial  number  of  examples  stamped- 
into  a  sweeping  expansion  of 
state;  how  congressmen  repeat- 
agierated  the  extent  of  hunger  in 
.  ustify  trying  to  feed  everybody; 
government,  even   though   it   in- 
spending  twentyfold,  still  could  not 
original  goals.  This  is  also  the 
vernment  at  loggerheads,  as  one 
sbends  $18  billion  a  year  to  subsi- 
nhile  other  programs  and  regula- 
verything  possible  to  raise  food 
effect  preventing  the  poor  from 
adequate   nutrition   as   cheaply   as 
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vei  t 


first    vastly   overestimated   the 

poverty-related  hunger,  then  set 

eligibility  levels  far  above 

y   line,   and   then   insisted   that 


at  end. 


anyone  eligible  for  food  aid  would  go 
hungry  unless  government  fed  them.  Prom 
the  late  1960s  to  1980.  Congress  continually 
expanded  eligibility,  redoubled  benefits,  and 
ordered  campaign  after  campaign  to  recruit 
people  for  the  dole.  Yet  the  federal  govern- 
ment today  knows  almost  as  little  about  the 
extent  and  causes  of  malnutrition  as  it  did 
in  1967. 

The  history  of  food  assistance  programs 
since  the  late  1960s  marks  an  important 
change  in  the  American  welfare  state,  from 
self-sufficiency  as  an  honor  and  a  right  to 
government  exhortations  that  people  accept 
handouts  and  relinquish  their  pride.  The 
expansion  of  food  assistance  is  as  much  a 
revolution  of  principle  as  of  policy. 

Now  one  knows  the  total  number  of 
people  government  is  feeding  today.  Federal 
food  programs  have  roughly  70  million  en- 
rollees— more  than  quadruple  the  1960  en- 
rollment of  16  million.  Families  can  simulta- 
neously participate  in  seven  food  programs, 
and  many  get  more  from  the  government 
than  self-supporting  families  spend  on  their 
food. 

Now  that  the  federal  government  has  en- 
tered the  "feed  everybody"  business,  as  one 
group  after  another  has  become  eligible  to 
eat  at  everyone  else's  expense,  government 
takes  responsibility  for  feeding  people 
under  20  and  over  60  regardless  of  their  or 
their  family's  income.  The  cutoff  income  for 
federal  food  assistance  for  a  family  of  four 
($18,315)  is  now  close  to  the  median  annual 
income  for  a  full-time,  year-round  worker 
($16,955  in  1981).  Forty-five  percent  of  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  in  America  are  eli- 
gible for  food  handouts. 

BAD  precedent 

From  1939  to  1943  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  distributed  food  stamps  to  13 
million  people,  largely  to  help  dispose  of  ag- 
ricultural surpluses.  The  original  food 
stamp  program  was  chock-full  of  fraud  and 
abuse:  the  USDA  estimated  that  25  percent 
of  all  coupons  were  abused,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

For  some  years  afterward,  the  poor  some- 
how managed  to  feed  themselves.  A  1955 
USDA  dietary  survey  found  that  only  25 
percent  of  America's  roughly  43  million 
poor  had  bad  diets— diets  containing  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  for  essential  nutrients.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  poor  provided  themselves 
with  adequate  diets  even  though  only  a 
third  were  on  public  assistance. ' 

Nevertheless,  in  1958  sixteen  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  bring  back  food 
stamps.  At  1958  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee hearings,  during  the  worst  recession 
since  World  War  II.  Representative  Victor 
Anfuso  (D.-New  York),  apparently  going  for 

the  headlines,  declared, ten  million 

people  in  the  United  States  '  •  *  have  inad- 
equate   incomes    to    buy    the    food    they 

need ^         Representative         George 

McGovern  urged  a  food  stamp  program  to 
provide  benefits  to  7  million  or  8  million 
poor  folk.  There  was  no  feeling  among  the 
committee  or  witnesses  that  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  needed  free  or  subsidized  food. 
And  it  was  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
poor  were  having  trouble  buying  food,  since 
the  USDA  was  spending  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  drive  up  food  prices  through 
price  supports,  acreage  allotments,  cropland 
set-asides,  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
to  dump  surplus  commodities  overseas. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy's  first  execu- 
tive order  initiated  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
grams in  West  Virginia  and  other  states. 
Kennedy  also  doubled  the  number  of  sur- 


plus commodities  that  government  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor;  enrollment  in  this  pro- 
gram jumped  to  6.4  million. 

Kennedy's  pilot  food  stamp  program  was 
tightly  run.  included  nutritional  education, 
and  required  participants  to  buy  stamps  at 
an  average  of  60  percent  of  face  value,  de- 
pending on  family  income.  When  counties 
converted  from  surplus  commodity  distribu- 
tion to  food  stamps,  many  families  dropped 
out  because  they  were  afraid  the  USDA 
would  check  their  incomes  too  closely,  or  be- 
cause the  program  was  no  longer  worth 
their  while.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a 
person  simply  had  to  declare  himself  needy 
to  be  eligible  for  free  commodities.'  A  1967 
General  Accounting  Office  report  found 
that  between  30  and  40  percent  of  partici- 
pants in  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram had  incomes  exceeding  program-eligi- 
bility limits. ■*  Also,  many  families  did  not 
want  to  tie  up  their  money  in  food  stamps 
even  though  the  stamps  paid  on  the  average 
a  66  percent  bonus  over  cash  costs:  that  is, 
for  $6  one  could  receive  $10  worth  of 
stamps. 

There  was  a  widespread  consensus  that 
the  limited  federal  food  assistance  programs 
had  alleviated  what  little  severe  hunger  ex- 
isted. Michael  Harrington,  the  self-pro- 
claimed socialist  whose  book  77ie  Other 
America  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  poverty  a  public  issue  again,  wrote  in 
1962.  'To  be  sure,  the  Other  America  is  not 
impoverished  in  the  same  sense  as  those 
poor  nations  where  millions  cling  to  hunger 
as  a  defense  against  starvation.  This  coun- 
try has  escaped  such  extremes."  Harring- 
ton's book  openly  sought  to  inflame  public 
opinion,  but  even  he  would  not  contend  that 
America's  poor  were  hungry. 

From  1963  to  1966  the  New  York  Times 
did  not  run  a  single  article  on  hunger  in 
America.  President  Johnson  sought  to  raise 
his  sagging  political  fortunes  in  1966  by  de- 
claring a  war  on  hunger,  but  he  was  con- 
cerned solely  with  foreign  hunger,  and  his 
campaign  appeared  to  be  largely  intended 
both  to  justify  dumping  our  agricultural 
surpluses  on  the  world  market  and  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  Vietnam.  In  a  March 
1967  Look  magazine  article.  Senator  George 
McGovern  declared.  "We  are  losing  the  race 
against  hunger."  but  the  article  dealt  with 
world  hunger  and  did  not  even  mention 
hunger  in  America. 

Then,  in  April  1967.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  held 
hearings  on  the  War  on  Poverty  in  Missis- 
sippi. At  the  time.  20  percent  of  Mississippi- 
ans  were  already  receiving  surplus  commod- 
ities or  food  stamps.  Kennedy  found  exam- 
ples of  acute  poverty  and  malnutrition.  The 
Field  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
concerned  with  poverty  ani^  race  relations, 
quickly  sent  a  team  of  physicians  to  exam- 
ine 600  children  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
and  they  found  sufficient  suffering  to  justi- 
fy a  wholesale  expansion  in  government  aid. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  1967  there  prob- 
ably were  many  hungry  people  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta— largely  because  of  the  feder- 
al government.  Most  blacks  there  worked  on 
cotton  plantations.  Wages  were  low,  but  so 
was  the  cost  of  living.  But  in  1966  agricul- 
tural labor  fell  under  the  benevolent  protec- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage,  which  made  it 
more  attractive  for  many  planters  to  har- 
vest their  crops  mechanically.  The  USDA 
estimated  that  the  expansion  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  left  40.000  to  60.000  people  in 
the  Delta  with  little  or  no  cash  income.^  To 
ice  the  cake,  the  USDA  sharply  increased 


cotton  set-aside  payments,  thus  idling  once- 
busy  fields.  Field  Foundation  physicians 
found  many  families  with  zero  income  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  $2  per  person  to  get 
$12  worth  of  food  stamps.  Congress  first 
wrecked  the  local  labor  economy  and  then 
was  shocked  that  men  without  jobs  had 
trouble  feeding  their  families. 

The  hunger  issue  was  heating  up,  but  it 
needed  more  credibility  to  play  in  Peoria. 
The  Citizens  Crusade  against  Poverty  spon- 
sored the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  of  the  crusade  was 
Walter  Reuther.  head  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  The  board  rounded  up  a  handful 
of  doctors,  held  hearings  in  Alabama,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  issued  a 
report  in  April  1968  entitled  "Hunger 
U.S.A.  "  The  report  was  largely  anecdotal, 
including  a  picture  of  a  scrawny  dog  with 
the  caption.  Where  you  see  a  starving  dog 
such  as  this  one.  you'll  find  hungry  people." 
The  report  concluded  with  a  shot-in-the- 
dprk  estimate  that  there  were  "10  million  or 
more"  Americans  who  could  not  afford  ade- 
quate diets.  The  report  offered  few  facts  or 
statistics  to  back  up  its  estimate.  It  listed 
256  "hunger  counties"  in  the  United  States, 
chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data 
on  infant  mortality  rates  and  the  number  of 
poor  on  the  dole  and  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

A  WAY  OF  LIFE 

The  Citizens  Board  report  was  the  basis  of 
a  CBS  documentary  in  May  1968,  which 
found  a  few  people  who  said  they  were 
going  hungry  because  government  would 
not  feed  them  and  concluded  by  denouncing 
our  callous  society.  Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler 
of  the  Ciliaens  Board  announced.  "Slow 
starvation  has  become  part  of  the  Southern 
way  of  life."  Together,  the  board  report  and 
the  CBS  documentary  made  hunger  a  na- 
tional issue. 

More  than  any  other  single  document,  the 
board  report  was  responsible  for  the  food 
assistance  explosion.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  report  was  so  respected.  It  used  infant 
mortality  figures  from  1951  to  1960  even 
though  statistics  for  1965  were  available.  It 
contrasted  the  number  of  poor  in  1960  with 
the  number  getting  food  assistance  in  1967 
even  though  the  number  of  poor  had  de- 
clined by  12  million  in  the  interim.'  In  1968 
House  hearings  Dr.  Leslie  Dunbar,  cochair- 
man  of  the  board,  said  that  only  about  half 
of  the  "hunger  counties  "  had  food  assist- 
ance programs:  in  fact  194  of  256  did.  Under 
questioning,  board  physicians  admitted  that 
their  estimates  were  hypothetical  and  de- 
fended numerous  inaccuracies  and  mistakes 
by  saying  that  the  report  was  a  rush  job  and 
that  the  important  thing  was  for  Congress 
to  act  immediately.  Much  of  the  suffering 
the  board  attributed  to  malnutrition  due  to 
hunger  was  actually  due  to  parasites. 

Nationwide,  many  localities  were  amazed 
to  find  themselves  designated  hunger  coun- 
ties. The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  May  25, 
1968,  after  investigating  reports  that 
Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  was  a  hunger 
county,  concluded,  "In  talks  with  a  variety 
of  residents,  no  one  could  be  found  who  be- 
lieves this  to  be  true."  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Robert 
Poage,  wrote  to  health  officers  in  each  of 
the  256  so-called  hunger  counties,  and 
almost  all  responded  by  reporting  little  or 
no  known  hunger  or  malnutrition  due  to 
poverty.  Even  under  the  guidance  of  Secre- 
tary Orville  Freeman,  a  New  Deal  liberal, 
the  USDA  in  1967  contended  that  only  6.7 
million  of  the  poor— not  10  million,  as  esti- 


mated by  the  Citizens  Board— had  bad  diets 
or  would  have  had  bad  diets  in  the  absence 
of  food  programs. 

The  boards  reasoning  was  epitomized  by  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Dunbar.  After  observing 
that  only  18  percent  of  the  nation's  30  mil- 
lion poor  were  getting  federal  food  hand- 
outs. Dr.  Dunbar  concluded.  "We  cannot 
assume  that  any  of  the  remaining  poor— 
those  on  neither  program  [food  stamps  or 
commodity  distribution]— are  getting 
food. " '  This  little  gem  of  logic  became  the 
guiding  light  for  food  assistance  for  the 
next  decade. 

But  what  was  the  dietary  status  of  the 
poor  in  the  mid-sixties'>  In  February  1968 
the  USDA  released  results  of  its  1965  die- 
tary survey,  showing  that  64  percent  of  the 
poor  had  good  or  adequate  diets.  The 
number  of  poor  with  bad  diets  increased 
from  25  percent  in  1955  to  36  percent  in 
1965  despite  sharp  increases  in  public  assist- 
ance enrollments.  The  two  nutrients  in 
which  the  poor  were  the  most  deficient  were 
vitamin  C,  supplied  by  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  calcium,  supplied  by  milk.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  March  27, 
1968,  that  the  "downturn  in  nutritional 
value  was  attributable  largely  to  a  national 
turning  away  from  milk  and  milk  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

And  why  should  that  have  occurred? 
USDA  marketing  orders  kept  the  price  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  high,  and  price  sup- 
ports helped  inflate  the  cost  of  milk.  In  fact, 
the  same  year  that  the  dietary  survey 
showed  that  36  percent  of  the  poor  had  cal- 
cium deficencies,  the  USDA  effectively 
ended  the  sale  of  reconstituted  milk.  Dairies 
had  previously  mixed  milk  powder,  butter- 
fat,  and  water  to  produce  a  drink  that 
tasted  like  milk  but  cost  20  percent  less  be- 
cause of  savings  in  transport  costs.  But  the 
USDA  decreed  that  reconstituted  milk  could 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  whole 
fluid  milk,  a  regulation  intended  solely  to 
protect  dairy  farmers'  income  and  help  re- 
elect Wisconsin  congressmen. 

So,  instead  of  modifying  policies  that  arti- 
ficially increased  the  price  of  nutritious 
foods,  the  government  accelerated  its 
across-the-board  feeding  approach.  On  May 
6.  1969.  President  Richard  Nixon  declared, 
•That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should  per- 
sist in  a  land  such  as  ours  is  embarrassing 
and  intolerable  .  .  .  The  moment  is  at  hand 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  it.self 
for  all  time."  The  programs  that  had  re- 
mained manageable  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—food stamps,  school  lunch 
subsidies,  and  others— went  into  orbit 
during  the  Nixon  years.  President  Nixon 
sponsored  a  White  House  conference  on 
food  and  nutrition,  which  urged  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  a  national  emergency  and 
give  food  stamps  to  anyone  who  said  he 
needed  them.  In  1970  and  1971  food  stamp 
eligibility  was  expanded;  in  1973  legislation 
was  passed  mandating  that  every  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  Slates  offer  food  stamps 
by  June  1974. 


SWALLOWING  PRIDE 

Even  though  food  stamp  enrollment  quad- 
rupled between  1968  and  1971.  Congress 
mandated  an  outreach  program  for  states  to 
recruit  people  for  food  stamps.  A  USDA 
magazine  reported  that  food  stamp  workers 
could  often  overcome  peoples  pride  by 
saying.  "  This  is  for  your  children'  •  *  *  the 
problem  is  not  with  welfare  recipients  but 
with  low-income  workers;  It  is  this  group 
which  recoils  when  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  welfare  is  suggested. "  By  early 
1972  the  magazine  could  announce,  "With 


careful  explanations  •  *  *  coupled  with  in- 
tensive outreach  efforts,  resistance  from  the 
too  prouds'  is  bending.  More  and  more  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  taking  needed 
assistance  does  not  mean  sacrificing  digni- 
ty.""  But  according  to  USDA  surveys,  most 
of  the  poor  did  not  need  federal  aid  to  have 
an  adequate  diet. 

In  March  1972  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced Project  FIND  to  locate  and  recruit 
3  million  elderly  poor  for  food  assistance. 
Despite  mass  mailing  of  information  to 
almost  30  million  retirees,  and  despite  home 
visits  and  telephone  campaigns  by  36.000 
Red  Cross  volunteers,  only  190,000  elderly 
signed  up.  The  GAO  found  that  in  most 
countries  surveyed,  recruiting  efforts  en- 
ticed fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  elderly 
poor  onto  the  food  dole.'  Apparently,  many 
felt  that  despite  having  been  labeled  poor 
by  some  bureaucrat,  they  could  feed  them- 
selves. 

In  1973  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hunger  Needs,  chaired  by 
George  McGovern.  released  Hunger  1973,  a 
report  intended  as  "a  profile  of  the  half- 
full,  half-empty  plate  which  the  federal 
food  programs  represent  to  the  nation's 
poor  •  •  •  after  reaching  the  halfway  mark 
•  *  •. "  The  report  ob.served.  Whether  the 
real  poverty  count  is  25,  26,  or  even  30  mil- 
lion persons,  the  fact  that  only  15  million  of 
the  poor  participate  in  any  food  assistance 
program  *  '  *  indicates  that  the  hunger  gap 
is  far  from  closed  either  for  the  country  or 
the  individuals  concerned."  The  New  Re- 
public editorialized  "•  •  *  almost  half  (48%) 
of  the  poor  still  do  not  receive  adequate 
food  *  •  •  12.7  million  people  who  ought  to 
be  getting  either  food  stamps  or  commod- 
ities have  not  been.""''  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  published  a  list  of  -failure  to 
feed"  counties  in  which  fewer  than  a  third 
of  the  poor  were  on  food  doles.  This  sufficed 
for  evidence  of  the  committee's  claims  of 
widespread  hunger. 

In  five  years  the  definition  of  hunger 
changed  from  insufficient  food  to  low 
income  and  no  federal  food  handout.  Even 
though  the  USDA  reported  that  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  poor  did  not  have  bad  diets, 
congressmen  insisted  that  any  poor  person 
not  being  fed  by  the  government  must  be 
hungry  and  malnourished.  A  radical  change 
occurred  in  the  concept  of  the  poor.  No 
longer  people  who  occasionally  needed  a 
helping  hand,  they  became  a  social  class  by 
definition  incapable  of  feeding  itself.  The 
fixation  on  food  program  enrollments  is 
even  more  surprising,  considering  that 
many  of  the  poor  not  enrolled  were  receiv- 
ing some  other  kind  of  public  assistance  in- 
tended to  help  cover  food  costs,  .such  as  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

In  1974  the  Senate  Select  Committee  held 
a  conference  to  rescue  the  hunger  issue 
from  oblivion.  Conference  participants 
agreed  that  despite  a  fourfold  increase  in 
federal  food  aid  since  1968,  "we  have  moved 
backwards  in  our  struggle  to  end  hunger, 
poverty,  and  malnutrition."  The  New  York 
Times  gave  the  conference  a  front-page 
headline;  "U.S.  Needy  Found  Poorer,  Hun- 
grier than  Four  Years  Ago."  ' '  Even  though 
food  stamp  enrollment  had.  zoomed  from  3 
million  to  16  million  and  the  number  of 
poor  was  roughly  the  same,  things  had 
somehow  worsened.  As  usual,  the  evidence 
was  anecdotal,  with  no  nationwide  survey  to 
back  up  claims. 

In  1974  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  a  federally  funded  lobby,  successful- 
ly sued  USDA  to  require  the  agency  to  in- 
crease its  food  stamp  outreach  efforts.  The 
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GRILLED  STEAKS 


1975     USDA     brochure     an- 

You  are  in  good  company.  Mil- 

A^nericans  use  food  stamps."  A  leaf- 

in  Maryland  and  paid  for  by 

government  showed  a  gaunt  face 

c^ver  with  the  question.  "Did  you 

people  would  rather  starve  than 

•  •  ■  On  the  inside,  the  brochure 

never  fills  empty  stomachs  *  *  • 

of  thousands  of  Maryland  resi- 

have  too  much  pride  to  con- 

pp^ying  for  help?  Then  you  need  to 

about  the  Pood  Stamp  program. 

should  not  be  confused  with 

fact,  food  stamps  are  desigmed  to 

help  yourself." 

Cofnmunity  Services  Administration 

of   local   and   national    food 

advjocate  organizations  to  increase  en- 

n  food  programs.  The  Office  of 

Opportunity   called   in    1971    for 

action   agencies   to   "prick   the 

over  the  need  for  more 

declaring,  ■••  •  •  food  stamps 

as  often  as  they  ought  to  be. 

by    the    intermediate    income 

afnong  the  poor."  '^  Total  funding 

advocacy   organizations   probably 

100  million  in  the  1970s. 

when    food    stamp    enrollment 
million,  public  outcries  over  food 
recipients  who  drove  Cadillacs  and 
broke  the  political  sound  bar- 
page  ad  in  Parade  magazine  of- 
b^oklet  telling  how  people  earning 
I'ear  could  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
Accounting  Office  reported  in 
18  percent  of  all  food  stamp  bene- 
fraudulent    or    excessive."    The 
Hk;(lnomic  Committee  estimated  that 
million  Americans  were  eligible. 
USDA  assistant  secretary  said  that 
I  rent  rules,  participation  could  rise 
r  lillion.    The    Ford    administration 
reduce  benefits  sharply  for  half  the 
but  Congress  resisted. 
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RIDICULOUS  STIGMAS 

the  purchase  requirement  for  food 

abolished,    and    the    program 

straight  handout.   Congressional 

5  did  this  explicitly  to  increase  en- 

by    3   million:    the   Congressional 

(^ffice  estimated  that   the  change 

up  to  $2.7  billion  a  year  to  food 

In   1977  the  head  of  USDAs 

Nutrition  Service  declared— 

that  there  is  a  welfare  stigma 

who  use  food  stamps,  but  it's  ri- 

.  It  is.  in  fact,  far  more  desirable 

meet  their  nutrition  needs  with 

than  that  they  drive  their  cars 

financed  roads.'* 
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In  1979  USDA  Assistant  Secretary  Carol 
Tucker  Poreman  complained,  "There  are 
areas  of  the  country  and  particular  age 
groups  in  which  participation  levels  are  out- 
rageously low.  "  "  The  USDA  continued 
trying  to  round  up  and  enlist  anyone  who 
chanced  to  fall  under  eligibility  guidelines. 
Also  in  1979,  Congress  expanded  enrollment 
by  broadening  eligibility  and  allowing  addi- 
tional deductions  for  medical  and  shelter 
expenses. 

Between  1977-78  and  1979-80,  the  poor 
suffered  another  significant  reduction  in 
their  calcium  intakes— by  an  average  of 
nearly  a  cup  of  milk  per  week.  Calcium  was 
already  the  most  widely  deficient  nutrient 
among  the  poor  in  1977.  but  that  did  not 
deter  Congress  from  increasing  the  dairy 
support  price  from  75  to  80  percent  of 
parity  in  1977,  nor  did  it  deter  President 
Carter  from  further  increasing  the  support 
price  on  the  eve  of  the  1980  election.  Almost 
40  percent  of  the  poor  do  not  get  sufficient 
calcium  in  their  diets. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Congress  in  1981  and  1982  sought  to 
reduce  food  stamp  expenditures,  tighten  eli- 
gibility, and  cut  fraud.  But  the  food  stamp 
program  will  cost  $1.6  billion  more  in  fiscal 
year  1983  than  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Enroll- 
ment has  surged  from  20.6  million  to  22  mil- 
lion, and  the  average  monthly  benefit  has 
increased  from  $39.49  to  $42.67.  Pood  assist- 
ance spending  has  increased  34  percent 
since  1980  despite  President  Reagan's  prom- 
ises to  cut  back  welfare  spending. 

We  now  have  thirteen  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  ten  for  children.  Among 
them: 

The  Summer  Peeding  Program,  begun  in 

1967.  now  feeds  3  million  youngsters  each 
summer.  There  are  no  income  eligibility 
limits  for  this  program:  As  long  as  a  child 
lives  in  or  visits  a  low-income  neighborhood 
with  a  feeding  site,  he  can  have  a  free 
lunch.  In  1977  the  GAO  reported  that  since 
centers  were  reimbursed  by  the  meal,  some 
were  serving  the  same  children  five  times  a 
day.  Nationwide,  fraud  and  abuse  were 
rampant:  Contractors  were  collecting  for 
nonexistent  meals,  adults  were  eating  meals 
designated  for  children,  and  kickbacks  were 
enriching  the  sponsoring  organizations." 

The  Child  Care  Pood  Program,  begun  in 

1968.  subsidizes  food  in  day-care  and  other 
child-care  centers.  In  1978  Congress  re- 
moved all  income  eligibility  standards,  and 
the  program's  cost  quadrupled  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years.  The  GAO  recently  estimated 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  participants 
now  come  from  families  with  incomes  about 
185  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The  GAO 
also  found  that  meals  served  at  62  percent 
of  participant  centers  failed  to  meet  USDA 
nutritional  standards,  and  20  percent  of  cen- 
ters had  unhealthy  conditions,  including 
vermin." 

The  Supplemental  Peeding  Program  for 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  pro- 
vides food  coupons  for  specific  dairy,  cereal, 
and  infant  formula  items  for  pregnant 
mothers  and  children  under  5  who  are 
judged  to  be  at  "nutritional  risk."  The  GAO 
reports  that  according  to  one  survey  of  phy- 
sicians, only  29  percent  of  WIC  participants 
showed  noticeable  nutritional  improvement 
from  WIC  foods,  and  53  percent  showed 
either  no  deficiency  or  no  benefit.'"  The 
third  most  prevalent  nutritional  deficiency 
justifying  free  WIC  food  is  obesity.  Roughly 
80  percent  of  WIC  participants  are  already 
on  food  stamps.'*  The  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  serves  the  same  clien- 
tele as  WIC  but  provides  food  instead  of 


coupons:  in  Washington.  D.C.,  only  about 
half  the  enrollees  bother  to  pick  up  the  free 
food." 

The  Congregate  Peeding  for  the  Elderly, 
begun  in  1966,  provides  free  meals  five  times 
a  week  for  citizens  over  60.  regardless  of 
income,  and  for  their  mates,  regardless  of 
age.  Along  with  Meals  on  Wheels,  it  fed  3 
million  elderly  in  1982. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  serves 
breakfast  to  an  average  of  3  million  children 
each  school  day.  Congress  thought  that  low- 
income  families  could  not  afford  to  feed 
their  youngsters  breakfast,  even  though  84 
percent  of  participants  come  from  families 
already  eligible  for  food  stamps.  The  federal 
government  also  pays  14  cents  per  breakfast 
for  middle-class  students  who  eat  at  school. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
serves  23  million  children  a  day— 9.9  million 
for  free,  7  million  at  reduced  prices,  and  6 
million  who  "pay"  but  still  eat  federally 
subsidized  lunches.  The  federal  subsidy  per 
•paid "  lunch  amounted  to  $65  per  middle- 
class  child  (from  a  family  earning  185  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level)  in  fiscal  1981;  the 
Reagan  administration  has  since  reduced 
the  subsidy.  George  McGovern.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  other  liberals  pushed  hard 
in  the  early  1970s  for  a  universal  free  lunch 
program,  and  in  1977  Congress  authorized 
special  subsidies  to  schools  that  provided 
free  lunches  for  all  children,  regardless  of 
income. 

HUNGER  HOAX 

Por  fifteen  years  politicians  have  insisted 
that  the  main  purpose  of  food  programs  is 
to  fight  hunger,  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
programs'  main  effect  has  been  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  tens  of  millions  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  their  nutrition.  Liberals  and 
the  media  have  perpetrated  a  hunger  hoax 
to  justify  sharply  increasing  the  income  of 
the  welfare  class. 

Two  thirds  of  the  8  million  new  food 
stamp  recipients  between  1968  and  1972 
were  public  assistance  recipients  who  were 
automatically  added  to  the  rolls,  thanks  to 
vigorous  federal  and  local  recruiting.  Until 
1977  public  assistance  recipients  were  auto- 
matically entitled  to  food  stamps,  regardless 
of  their  income.  Pood  stamps  were  extended 
to  public  assistance  recipients  even  though 
public  assistance  was  already  supposed  to  be 
covering  or  helping  cover  food  costs. 
Charles  Hobbs.  Governor  Reagan's  welfare 
director,  estimated.  "In  1976  the  welfare 
family  of  four  received,  on  average,  cash 
and  in-kind  benefits  totalling  $14,960— an 
amount  slightly  higher  than  the  median 
family  income  in  that  year."  2' 

Pood  stamps  are  also  generally  available 
to  the  unemployed,  whether  they  quit  work 
or  were  discharged.  This  is  because  the  pro- 
gram calculates  eligibility  solely  on  present 
income:  If  a  person  quits  a  $50.000-a-year 
job  and  has  few  assets,  he  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  the  following  month.  The 
GAO  estimated  that  70  percent  of  food 
stamp  errors  stemmed  from  recipients'  mis- 
reporting  their  incomes,  and  the  USDA  in- 
spector general's  office  found  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  were  ineligible. 

A  1983  GAO  report  found  that  food  stamp 
fraud  and  abuse  averaged  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  report  noted,  "Officials  in  the 
states  GAO  visited  said  they  had  not  tried 
to  identify  more  overissuance  cases  because 
there  have  been  no  requirements  and  few  fi- 
nancial incentives.'" "  In  1980  and  1981, 
when  roughly  $2  billion  in  stamps  was  over- 
issued through  error  and  fraud,  state  gov- 


ernments managed  to  recover  only  $20  mil- 
lion—just 1  percent  of  the  loss."  In  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  City,  people  who  fina- 
gled excess  benefits  received  a  single  letter 
telling  them  to  pay  money  back;  there  was 
no  followup.  In  Washington.  D.C..  where  15 
percent  of  the  population  received  food 
stamps  and.  according  to  the  GAO.  abuse 
was  widespread,  not  a  single  person  was 
prosecuted  for  fraud  between  1978  and  1980. 
The  GAO  also  reported  that  the  federally 
funded  Pood  Research  and  Action  Commit- 
tee "advised  food  stamp  recipients  that  they 
did  not  have  to  make  restitution  for  receiv- 
ing too  many  benefits."  "  (FRAC  received 
$150,000  from  the  federally  funded  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  1982  and  has  been 
given  $50,000  so  far  this  year,  money  it  is 
using  to  help  people  sue  the  USDA  and 
bring  class-action  suits  to  block  proposed 
cutback  in  nutrition  spending.)  In  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
May  1983,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  said.  "In 
1981,  fully  42  percent  of  all  dollars  expend- 
ed on  low-income  benefits  went  to  house- 
holds which,  when  that  aid  was  included, 
had  incomes  above  150  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty level." 

Until  1981,  strikers  were  allowed  to  get 
food  stamps  immediately  after  going  on 
strike.  In  some  places,  such  as  the  Illinois 
coal  fields,  special  food  stamp  offices  were 
set  up  to  handle  the  rush  after  a  major 
walkout.  Students  easily  qualified  for  food 
stamps  until  1980;  a  GAO  study  in  1975 
found  that  13  percent  of  the  students  at  one 
university  were  on  the  dole.=" 

Many  farmers  complain  that  because  of 
food  stamps  it  is  difficult  to  find  people  will- 
ing to  help  harvest  crops.  The  San  Juan 
Journal  editorialized  on  August  22.  1975, 
that  the  food  stamp  program  "is  cultivating, 
encouraging,  and  abetting  a  generation  of 
loafers  in  Puerto  Rico."  (Almost  60  percent 
of  the  island's  residents  were  receiving  food 
stamps.)  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon 
in  congressional  testimony  cited  the  views 
of  the  director  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufac- 
turers Association  and  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  General  Contractors,  "who 
say  some  industries  are  in  danger  of  shut- 
ting down  operations  because  they  cannot 
find  workers.  This  is  occurring  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  unemployment  on  the  island  is 
20  percent."  '«  One  1975  study  found  that 
"recipients  of  food  stamps  with  some  wage 
income  choose  to  work  fewer  hours  when 
food  stamps  are  available.  The  decrease  in 
income  from  work  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
subsidy  so  that  the  two  cancel  out  and  there 
is  no  net  gain  in  income."  =' 

The  farcical  work  registration  require- 
ments are  another  example  of  how  income 
redistribution  masquerades  as  food  stamps. 
The  GAO  reported  in  1978  that  of  620  able- 
bodied  adult  food  stamp  recipients  required 
to  register  for  work,  only  three  actually  got 
jobs."  Until  1981  the  only  penalty  for  refus- 
ing to  work  was  suspension  of  benefits  for 
thirty  days.  Thus  someone  could  refuse  a 
job  and  still  get  benefits  every  other  month; 
his  or  her  family  was  entitled  to  receive  ben- 
efits even  though  the  head  of  the  household 
refused  work.  The  USDA  is  known  for  being 
rough  on  its  workers;  the  GAO  noted, 
"Merely  showing  up  at  the  worksite  consti- 
tuted compliance  with  the  workfare  obliga- 
tion."  29  Federally  funded  legal  service  pro- 
grams often  sue  local  governments  to  stop 
food  stamp  work  programs. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  CO? 

Federal  food  programs  largely  replace  food 
that  people  would  have  bought  for  them- 


selves. A  Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
found  that  a  dollars  worth  of  food  stamps 
increased  a  family's  food  expenditure  by 
only  57  cents;  the  other  43  cents  simply  re- 
placed money  the  person  would  have  spent 
on  food  anyway.'"  A  recent  study  of  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  recipienU  whose 
food  stamp  allotments  were  cashed  out 
found  that  each  additional  dollar  of  food 
stamp  payments  increased  food  purchases 
by  only  14  cents.'' 

Despite  a  thirtyfold  increase  in  federal 
spending  for  food  assistance  for  the  poor 
since  1955,  there  has  been  little  or  no  major 
improvement  in  lower-income  diets.  As  the 
table  below  shows,  the  average  poor  person 
in  1955  was  already  getting  adequate  nutri- 
tion. The  poor's  intake  of  essential  nutri- 
ents in  1955  already  exceeded  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  recommended  daily  al- 
lowance for  1980. 


1980  RDA 


Aveiage  intake  in  kMn  incwne 
diets 


1955 


1979-80 


Vitamin  A ^- 5.000  lU.. 

TlniiMi. ._ 1.4  mt— 

fMiollavin limt 

Ascortnc  acid 60  mg 

Cataum 800  mg 

Prolen —  56  g. 

Niacin ► I6n. — 

_.  2.7(Kr.„.,. 


Calories. 


8.120  I U 
1  58  mg 
271  mg 

94  mg 

lllg 
100 1  . 
17 1  mg.. 
3,180 


8.391  lU 
2  07mg 
2.62  mg 
137  mg. 
1 05  g 
101.9  g 

2.897 


The  1980  RDA  is  IM  males  aged  23  to  50  Ttie  1979-80  survey  included 
othei  nutrients  nol  suiveytd  in  1955  •" 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  notes,  "As  there 
is  no  way  of  predicting  whose  needs  are 
high  and  whose  needs  are  low,  RDA  (except 
for  energy)  are  estimated  to  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  most  individuals,  and  thereby 
insure  that  the  needs  of  nearly  all  are 
met.""  And  the  USDA  1977-78  survey  of 
low-income  household  diets  concluded, 
"Pood  used  both  by  households  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program  and  by  those 
not  participating  was  sufficient,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  provide  the  1974  RDA  for  food 
energy  and  the  11  nutrients  studied.  "'* 

The  1979-80  study  showed  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  number  of  low-income  households  (both 
users  and  nonusers  of  food  stamps)  meeting 
the  RDA  for  all  nutrients  and  food  energy— 
from  42  percent  in  1977-78  to  39  percent  in 
1979-80.''  This  occurred  despite  a  3.6  mil- 
lion rise  in  food  stamp  enrollment,  a  6.4  per- 
cent increase  in  the  real  value  of  the  aver- 
age food  stamp  benefits,  and  a  60  percent 
increase  in  federal  monthly  expenditures  on 
food  stamps  (from  $404  million  to  $642  mil- 
lion). 

NUTRITIONALLY  ADEQUATE 

Further  evidence  of  the  irrelevance  of 
food  stamps  to  lower-income  nutrition 
comes  from  a  1982  USDA  study  on  food 
stamps  and  lower-income  elderly: 

After  using  regressional  analysis  to  con- 
trol for  the  effects  of  other  variables,  there 
were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  program  participants  and  eligible 
nonparticipants  in  the  intakes  of  the  nine 
nutrients  studied." 

The  1979-80  survey  of  lower-income 
household  diets  revealed  that  the  average 
low-income  person  eligible  for  but  not  using 
food  stamps  achieved  the  RDA  for  nine  of 
thirteen  nutrients;  the  average  food  stamp 
user  met  the  RDA  only  for  eight.  Of  those 
nutrients  in  which  both  groups  were  defi- 
cient, there  was  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween users  and  nonusers  on  only  one— vita- 
min Bt  (food  stamp  users  consumed  79  per- 


cent of  the  RDA,  and  nonusers  72  percent; 
nutritionists  say  that  any  diet  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  RDA  is  adequate  though  not 
ideal).  Nonusers  had  higher  average  intakes 
than  food  stamp  users  for  three  nutrients 
for  which  one  or  both  groups  fell  short  of 
the  RDA  (calcium  iron,  and  magnesium)." 
If  federal  food  assistance  was  intended  to 
fight  hunger,  then  it  was  an  abject  failure, 
since  the  poor  consume  fewer  calories  now 
than  in  1955.  The  decline  in  calorie  con- 
sumption among  the  poor  stems  largely 
from  decreased  fat  intake  and  is  mainly  a 
result  of  personal  choice.  If  hunger  was 
widespread  among  the  poor  today,  they 
would  buy  more  calorie-dense,  fatty  foods, 
and  fewer  fruits  and  vegetables.  Scattered 
cases  of  individual  hunger  may  exist,  but  it 
makes  no  sense  to  make  40  million  people 
eligible  for  food  stamps  because  of  half  a 
dozen  families  shown  on  the  evening  news. 

If  food  stamps  were  necessary  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  poor  to  feed  themselves,  then 
the  poor  who  do  not  use  food  stamps  would 
not  eat  as  well  as  those  who  do.  In  fact,  a 
1967  USDA  study  showed  little  difference  in 
the  nutritional  status  of  food  stamp  users 
and  nonusers  of  similar  income  and  back- 
ground. A  1972  USDA  Consumer  Expendi- 
ture Diary  Survey  reported  that  food  stamp 
households  "spent  approximately  four  times 
as  much  for  nonalcoholic  beverages  (exclud- 
ing fresh  whole  milk)  than  did  non-food 
stamp  households' —largely  for  soft  drinks. 
Kenneth  Clarkson  obsen-ed  in  his  1975 
book.  Food  Stamps  and  Nutrition,  that  food 
stamp  recipients  frequently  buy  more 
sweets  and  convenience  or  packaged  foods 
instead  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
dairy  products.  The  1977-78  USDA  survey 
of  low-income  household  diets  found  that 
food  stamp  participants  consumed  more 
luncheon  meats,  sausages,  soft  drinks,  cere- 
als, and  fruit  punches  than  nonparticipants; 
low-income  nonusers  ate  more  eggs,  toma- 
toes, dark-green  vegetables,  and  grain  mix- 
tures.'" 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  re- 
ceives $3  billion  a  year  in  federal  money  to 
provide  one  third  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  for  schoolchildren.  But  the  GAO 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  govem- 
ments  lunches  do  not  even  meet  the  gov- 
ernments  standards.  In  1977  the  GAO 
noted,  "The  absence  of  any  indication  that 
the  program  is  having  a  benefit  upon  the 
health  of  either  needy  or  nonneedy  children 
raises  questions  about  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  lunch.""  In  1978  the  GAO  reported 
that  lab  tests  found  that  a  random  sample 
of  school  lunches  "were  significantly  short 
in  as  many  as  8  of  the  13  nutrients 
tested  .  .  .  Separate  tests  in  New  York 
showed  that  at  least  40%  of  the  lunches  did 
not  meet  USDA  requirements  as  to  quanti- 
ties served.'"  In  a  1981  followup,  the  GAO 
concluded,  "...  all  types  of  lunches  fell 
short  of  providing  the  recommended  leveU 
of  many  as  7  of  the  14  nutrients  tested, 
some  to  a  serious  extent."* ' 

INEFFECTIVE 

Nor  has  the  school  breakfast  program 
proved  its  salt.  The  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  reported  in  1978  that  only 
two  studies  of  the  school  breakfast  program 
had  reported  beneficial  effects;  five  others 
had  found  no  difference.*^ 

The  GAOs  conclusion  on  WIC  was  that 
"reliable  assessments  of  its  overall  results 
and  benefits  have  not  been  made.""  Dr. 
George  Graham  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty told  the  Senate  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Committee  in  1982  that  "".  .  . 
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decade  and  a  half,  food  politics  has 
by    fear   of   shame— by    the 
somewhere,  somehow,  some  jour- 
find  a  child  with  a  bloated  stom- 
I  irovoke  another  national  uproar, 
have  close  to  no  understanding 
actually  work.  The  Times 
President  Reagan  for  wanting  to 
( :hild  Care  Pood  Program  by  over 
Yet  over  70  percent  of  the  bene 
families  with  incomes  above  185 
the  poverty  line.  The  Times  says 
Nine  million  needy  women  and 
re  eligible  for  the  program  "—as 
eligibility  in  itself  is  taken  as  proof 
families  of  four  with  annual  in- 
518.315  are  eligible;  that  figure  is 
« qual  to  the  national  median  for 
/ear-round  workers, 
s  media  are  repeating  the  same 
they  made  ten  and  fifteen  years 
is  still   a   rush   to   portray   all 
people  as  being  in  dire  need 
of  feeding  themselves.  Even 
I  ood    stamp    enrollment    has    in- 
2  million  since  President  Reagan 
popular     accounts     portray 
ts  as  threatening   millions   with 


pdlicy  has  been  shaped  by  waves  of 
py  rarely  verified  accounts  of  el- 
le  who  eat  dog  food,  and  by  politi- 
confceting  to  appear  generous.  Politi- 
>  another  motive  besides:  By  rais- 
ity  levels,  they  have  helped  dis- 
ernment's  embarrassing  agricul- 
surfluses.  Politicians  have  long  acted 
government    can    feed    people 
th4n  people  can  feed  themselves.  Pro- 
school  lunches  continued  grow- 
repeated  proof  that  government 
to  provide  good  nutrition  at  least 
as— and    for   the    nonpoor.    more 
—private  meals. 
Cohgressional  Budget  Office,  which  is 
la  rgely  by  liberal  Democrats,  conced- 


Despite  some  limited  cases  of  severe  mal- 
nutrition found  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pover- 
ty in  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  1967,  state- 
ments that  severe  malnutrition  exists  on  a 
national  scale  have  never  been  documented, 
even  during  the  early  years  of  the  "War  on 
Poverty"  programs.*' 

"Ten  million"  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
late  sixties:  but  since  almost  twice  as  many 
poor  people  had  good  or  adequate  diets  as 
had  bad  diets  in  1965,  it  is  likely  that  at 
least  half  of  the  10  million  poor  with  bad 
diets  ate  badly  because  of  habit  rather  than 
sheer  need.  And  of  those,  several  million 
were  probably  already  receiving  food  stamps 
and  surplus  commodities.  Thus,  although  in 
1968  there  may  have  been  2  million  or  3  mil- 
lion people  with  poor  diets  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving federal  food  assistance.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  increasing  food  stamp  enroll- 
ment by  20  million  and  increasing  nutrition 
spending  twentyfold.  Yet  malnutrition  still 
exists,  and  it  will  exist  as  long  as  eating  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  In  diet,  as  in  ev- 
erything else,  some  people  will  always  make 
bad  decisions.  We  cannot  end  malnutrition 
without  ending  people's  control  over  their 
own  diets. 

CHARADES 

Pulitzer-prize-winning  journalist  Nick 
Kotz  wrote  in  1969  that  ""hunger  provided  a 
meaningful  new  metaphor  for  the  issue  of 
poverty  in  affluent  America  •  *  •"'■'"Liber- 
als realized  in  the  late  1960s  that  handouts 
had  lost  their  appeal  to  the  majority:  a  new 
cover  was  needed  for  increasing  redistribu- 
tion. Thus  the  myth  of  mass  hunger  was 
born— largely  as  a  tactical  move  to  evade  the 
backlash  against  the  Great  Society.  Prob- 
ably many  of  the  people  clamoring  for  mas- 
sive increases  in  the  late  1960s  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  more  free  food  was  really 
needed.  But  many  others— especially  some 
of  the  leaders— were  probably  aware  of  the 
charade. 

Proof  that  redistribution  alone  was  the 
main  motivation  is  that  the  programs  con- 
tinued expanding  long  after  they  had 
reached  the  levels  that  proponents  original- 
ly said  would  end  hunger  in  America.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  said  in  1967.  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spent  roughly  $700  million  on  food 
assistance,  that  another  billion  dollars 
would  be  sufficient  to  end  the  problem.  An- 
other billion  dollars  was  appropriated,  and 
then  another,  and  still  another— and  yet  the 
more  money  spent,  the  hungrier  the  poor 
supposedly  became.  Eventually,  only  gov- 
ernment provision  of  a  full  diet  for  all  citi- 
zens with  low  incomes  was  seen  as  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  issue  of  mass  hunger  has  emotional- 
ized and  muddled  American  politics  for  the 
past  sixteen  years.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  politicians  and  much  of  the  media  cling 
to  the  myth:  If  it  were  widely  recognized 
that  most  of  the  poor  are  not  severely  de- 
prived and  not  tottering  on  the  edge  of  star- 
vation and  not  utterly  helpless,  the  ration- 
ale for  a  vast  array  of  welfare  programs 
would  disappear.  Politicians  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  definition  of  need  and  denigrated 
the  poor  in  order  to  expand  the  pork  barrel. 
We  now  have  a  hodgepodge  of  ineffective 
food  programs  because  congressmen  believe 
they  can  win  votes  by  supporting  subsidies 
for  people  who  can  feed  themselves. 

If  government  is  resolved  to  take  care  of 
everyone,  it  would  make  far  more  sense  to 
fight  malnutrition  than  hunger.  Hunger  can 
usually  be  rectified  by  individual  effort,  but 
malnutrition  is  more  often  the  result  of  ig- 


norance or  sheer  poverty.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  noted  in  1980  that  "specific 
nutrients  could  be  added  to  children's  diets 
through  targeted  fortification  schemes.  Vi- 
tamin fortification  could  provide  for  100% 
of  a  child's  RDA  for  less  than  $3  a  year  in 
ingredient  costs. ""*^  In  1975  Stanley  Leber- 
gott  wrote  in  Wealth  and  Want,  "Fifty  dol- 
lars worth  of  milk  plus  vitamin  pills  annual- 
ly would  bring  every  poor  family  up  to  the 
U.S.  nutrition  average. "'•"'  Indeed,  passing 
out  vitamin  pills  to  the  poor  would  be  far 
cheaper  and  more  effective  nutritionally 
than  current  programs  and  would  not  de- 
stroy anyone's  incentive  to  provide  for  him- 
self. 

Charles  Schultze,  President  Carter's  chief 
economic  adviser,  estimated  in  1971  that 
federal  agricultural  policies  add  15  percent 
to  the  retail  cost  of  food.  Journalist  Nick 
Kotz  observed  in  his  1969  book.  Let  Them 
Eat  Promises,  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  USDA  prohibit  domes- 
tic marketing  of  many  super-enriched  food 
products  being  marketed  by  American  cor- 
porations in  Third  World  countries.  The 
FDA  prohibits  manufacturers  from  adding 
nutrients  to  candy  and  soft  drinks— or  to 
any  other  food  that  in  its  opinion  lacks  "nu- 
tritional logic"  to  justify  the  enrichment."*' 

DEBILITATING  DEPENDENCE 

The  working  and  elderly  poor  who  are  too 
proud  to  go  on  the  dole  are  caught  in  a 
crossfire  as  social  workers  beg  them  to  aban- 
don their  independence  while  politicians  de- 
stroy the  purchasing  power  of  their  food 
dollar.  It  is  farcical  to  hear  politicians  sob- 
bing over  the  poors  plight  while  they  try  to 
raise  food  prices  by  hook  or  by  crook  or  by 
PIK.  George  McGovern.  the  leading  advo- 
cate for  increased  food  assistance  during  the 
1970s,  pushed  high  price  supports  for 
almost  all  commodities.  Though  he  was  gen- 
erous to  the  poor  who  surrendered  their  in- 
dependence and  went  on  the  dole,  he 
showed  no  sympathy  for  low-income  fami 
lies  who  tried  to  feed  themselves. 

There  are  probably  still  a  handful  of 
hungry  people  in  the  United  States  despite 
the  federal  government's  efforts  to  foist 
food  on  them.  But  the  answer  is  not  to  in- 
crease food  assistance— if  that  would  abolish 
hunger,  then  hunger  would  have  become  ex- 
tinct long  ago.  Many  of  the  stories  in  the 
press  about  hungry  kids  deal  with  families 
who  get  food  stamps  or  other  food  aid  but 
fail  to  budget  properly.  When  individual  ir- 
responsibility or  imprudence  is  the  cause  of 
hunger,  it  makes  more  sense  to  provide  soup 
kitchens  rather  than  a  month's  worth  of 
food  stamps.  National  policy  should  not 
turn  on  the  most  sensational  examples  the 
evening  news  team  can  find. 

The  great  myth  underlying  the  growth  of 
food  assistance  is  that  nutrition  is  largely 
dependent  on  income.  But  in  1955— when 
half  the  poor  lived  in  rural,  non-metropoli- 
tan areas— the  Household  Pood  Consump- 
tion Survey  found,  "In  farm  diets,  most  nu- 
trients other  than  ascorbic  acid  were  little 
affected  by  income. '"■■-  The  CBO  concluded 
in  1977.  "It  still  remains  unclear  if  increased 
food  purchases  *  *  *  means  improved  nutri- 
tional status."  ■* '  The  great  majority  of  bad 
diets,  now  as  in  1955.  are  due  to  ignorance 
and  bad  habit,  not  low  income. 

The  astounding  thing  about  the  growth  of 
food  aid  is  that  for  almost  every  targeted 
group,  a  federal  program  already  existed  to 
help  the  poor  feed  themselves.  Most  of  the 
surge  in  the  food  stamp  program  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  came  from  auto- 
matically enrolling  the  recipients  of  public 


assistance— a  program  that  was  supposedly 
helping  the  poor  buy  food.  Throughout  the 
1970s.  Congress  strove  to  increase  food 
stamp  enrollment  among  the  elderly,  whose 
increased  Social  Security  benefits  were  sup- 
posedly justified  by  their  need  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  (And  in  1974.  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  payments  were  added  to 
give  a  decent  income  to  any  elderly  who 
missed  the  Social  Security  bonanza.)  Food 
stamp  advocates  insist  that  food  stamps  are 
vital  for  the  unemployed— for  whom  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  were  cre- 
ated in  1935.  specifically  to  prevent  them 
from  going  hungry.  Either  food  stamps  are 
unnecessary  for  the  vast  majority  of  recipi- 
ents, or  every  other  major  federal  assistance 
program  is  a  failure. 

The  other  food  assistance  programs— from 
WIC  to  school  lunches  to  school  breakfast 
to  child  care— feed  people  who  either  are  al 
ready  eligible  for  food  stamps  or  do  not 
need  a  handout  to  feed  themselves.  We  can 
be  humanitarian  without  paying  for  eight 
meals  a  day  for  poor  people.  If  Congress 
cannot  summon  the  courage  to  tighten  the 
food  stamp  program,  it  should  at  least  end 
duplicate  benefits  and  abolish  food  hand- 
outs for  anyone  above  the  poverty  line.  Tax- 
payers should  not  be  coerced  to  feed  those 
who  can  feed  themselves. 

Hunger  has  become  an  issue  to  conjure 
with— a  political  magic  wand  to  mesmerize 
the  public's  critical  faculties.  Despite  a  thir- 
tyfold  increase  in  food  aid  for  the  poor  since 
1955,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  their  diets.  Food  programs  have 
wasted  billions,  lured  millions  onto  the  dole, 
and  perpetrated  the  myth  that  a  low  income 
is  automatically  debilitating. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:41  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H..I.  Res.  368.  Joint  re:5olution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:23  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms,  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  accurate 
broadcasting  of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

H  R.  3263.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  4:18  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate:: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals  who  tamper  with  household 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2780)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram; it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  "Weiss, 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  McCandless  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  fo  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
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votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
of  the  Senate  to  the 
3415)  making  appropriations 
gdvemment  of  the  District  of 
and  other  activities  chargea- 
wh(  le  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
said  District  for  the  fiscal 
ending  September  30,  1984;  it  has 
its  disagreement  to  the 
of  the  Senate  numbered 
10,  11.  13,  14,  16,  and  20  to 
agrees  thereto,  each  with 
in  which  it  requests 
of  the  Senate. 
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An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Compensation   Act   of    1982, 
purposes. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

authority  of  the  order  of 

of  September  28,  1983.  the 
joint    resolution    was    read 

unanimous    consent,    and 
the  calendar. 

368.   Joint    resolution    making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 

other  purposes. 

owing  bill  was  read  the  first 
times  by  unanimous  con- 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Compensation   Act   of    1982. 
purposes. 


"HURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 

Fudiciary: 

accompany  the  bill  (S.  1765)  to 

donstitutional  procedures  for  the 

of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 

(Rept.  No.  98-251). 

liOLE.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


REPdRTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  fol  owing  reports  of  committees 
were  subipitted 

By  Mr 
tee  on  the 

Report 
establish 
imposition 
other 

By  Mr. 
nance: 

Special 
funds 
No.  98-252 

By  Mr 
on  the 

S.  Res. 
402(a)  of 
1974  with 
1762. 

By  Mr 
on 
amendmerjt: 

S.   1837. 
Building 
M.  Jacksoi 

By  Mr 
on 
amendmeilt 

S.  552. 
Building 
"George 
Building 


report    regarding    allocation    of 
pun  uant  to  the  Budget  Act  (Rept. 

DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
Bu(  get.  without  amendment: 

18.  A  resolution  waiving  section 

1  he  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

■espect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 

I  TAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
Enviroi  iment  and  Public  Works,  without 
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A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 

Seattle.  Wash.,  as  the  "Henry 

Federal  Building.  ' 

Stafford,  from  the  committee 

Enviroiment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 

and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

\   bill   to  designate  the  Federal 

n    Fort    Meyers,    Fla..    as    the 

W.    Whitehurst    Federal    Court 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1852.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  short  time  available  to  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  which  expires  September  30, 
the  Banking  Committee  has  reported 
S.  1852  without  a  formal  report.  In 
order  that  Members  may  be  informed 
of  the  Banking  Committee's  action  on 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  S.  1852  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  and  Explanation  of  S.  1852,  the 
Defense  Production  Act 

I.  HISTORY  OF  the  LEGISLATION 

On  September  19.  1983.  Senator  Trible  in- 
troduced S.  1852,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Due  to  the  non-controversial  nature 
of  the  legislation  and  the  need  for  prompt 
enactment  before  the  September  30  expira- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  the 
Committee  agreed,  through  a  poll  of  its 
members  to  report  the  bill. 

II.  purpose  of  the  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  S.  1852,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  of  1983,  is  to  extend 
the  expiring  titles  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  for  a  period  of  5  years  from 
the  present  termination  date  of  September 
30.  1983  until  September  30.  1988.  These 
titles  provide  the  sole  authority  for  a 
number  of  programs  designed  to  maintain 
the  national  defense  industrial  production 
base  in  peacetime,  prepare  mobilization  pro- 
grams and  provide  a  pool  of  trained  man- 
power for  war  production  management. 

S.  1852  is  also  intended  to  insure  that 
project  proposals  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee under  Sections  301,  302  and  303  of  Title 
III  of  the  Act  are  carefully  evaluated  in  ac- 
cordance with  specific  standards,  which  are 
established  in  the  bill.  These  standards  are 
virtually  identical  with  those  formulated  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  the  Depart- 
ment's use  in  developing  project  proposals. 
Inclusion  of  these  standards  in  the  bill  will 
insure  that  DOD.  and  all  other  agencies 
proposing  to  use  Title  III  authorities  will  se- 
riously evaluate  prop()sals  using  established 
uniform  criteria.  Among  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  for  Title  III  project  propos- 
als is  one  requiring  that  such  proposal  be 
the  most  cost  effective  means  of  addressing 
a  particular  problem.  The  determination  of 
cost  effectiveness  is  intended  to  include, 
where  appropriate,  considerations  of  the 
availability  of  supplies  from  foreign  sources, 
the  probability  for  interruptions  in  supply, 
and  probable  impacts  of  such  interruptions 
on  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity.  The 
Committee  understands  that  these  evalua- 
tions involve  projections  of  future  supply, 
demand  and  other  factors,  and  as  such  are 
not  expected  to  be  exact  estimates  of  future 
costs  and  benefits  of  Title  III  programs. 

S.  1852  also  establishes  a  means  for  Con- 
gressional approval  of  Title  III  proposals  to 
replace  certain  legislative  veto  provisions  in 
the  Act.  which  are  no  longer  operable  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Chadha  v.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 


Service.  Under  current  law.  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  in  excess  of  $48  million  and  $38 
million,  respectively,  are  subject  to  a  legisla- 
tive veto  by  one  house  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  provision  for  a  legislative  veto  of  pur- 
chase guarantees.  The  bill  provides  for  all 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  purchase  guaran- 
tees to  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
through  the  authorization  process  or  by 
Joint  Resolution.  This  change  will  eliminate 
the  current  uncertainty  over  whether  these 
provisions  of  the  DPA  require  an  authoriza- 
tion before  funds  are  appropriated  and  will 
insure  that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  Title  III  programs  is  subject  to  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  by  the  Committee  before  ap- 
propriations are  made. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request 
The  Administration  requested  $200  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  for  programs  under 
Title  III  of  the  DPA.  The  Committee  re- 
viewed the  program  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  re- 
quested a  thorough  evaluation  of  these  pro- 
posals by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
GAO  determined  that  the  DOD  projects 
had  not  been  adequately  justified  either  in 
terms  of  national  security  or  economic  bene- 
fits. Moreover,  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
DPA  proposals  compared  to  other  alterna- 
tives was  not  adequately  justified  for  any  of 
the  nine  projects,  according  to  GAO.  In 
summary,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  the  projects  submitted  did  not 
meet  DODs  own  self-imposed  criteria.  The 
Committee  agrees  with  these  findings.  The 
Committee  has  therefore  determined  that 
action  on  the  Administration's  $200  million 
request  for  fiscal  year  1984  will  be  deferred 
until  such  time  as  the  Committee  receives 
adequate  justification  for  these  or  other 
proposals.  The  Committee  will  review  with 
care  any  resubmission  of  the  DOD's  project 
proposals  in  the  future. 

III.  SYNOPSIS  of  the  LEGISLATION 

Titles  I,  III  and  the  non-permanent  sec- 
tions of  Titles  VII  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  (DPA)  have  regularly  been  renewed 
by  the  Congress.  Title  I  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Defense  Priorities  System,  an 
energy  priorities  system  and  for  the  man- 
agement of  these  systems.  Title  III  author- 
izes the  President  to  guarantee  loans  and  to 
take  other  financial  measures  necessary  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense.  Title  VII 
prohibits  discrimination  against  small  busi- 
ness firms  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
DPA.  provides  for  the  National  Defense  Ex- 
ecutive Reserve,  establishes  other  authori- 
ties regarding  personnel  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  the  Act  and  provides  for  over- 
sight of  the  programs  under  the  Act.  The 
permanent  provisions  of  Title  VII.  which 
are  not  affected  by  this  extension  legisla- 
tion, authorize  the  promulgation  of  cost  ac- 
counting standards  to  cover  government 
contractors  and  permit  the  President  to 
grant  antitrust  immunity  to  industrial  de- 
fense purposes  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Act,  con- 
tained in  Titles  II,  IV,  V  and  VI,  have  not 
been  renewed  since  the  period  following  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War  and  are  not  affected 
by  this  extension  of  the  Act.  These  standby 
provisions  provide  wartime  authority  for 
condemnation,  price  and  wage  stabilization, 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  and  control 
of  consumer  and  real  estate  credit. 
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IV.  the  need  for  and  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
LEGISLATION 

The  Defense  Production  Act  is  the  sole 
statutory  vehicle  for  insuring  that  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  base  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
readiness  in  peacetime  so  that  new  pro- 
grams may  be  initiated  and  standby  pro- 
grams may  be  expanded  in  the  event  of  mo- 
bilization. The  preparedness  functions 
served  by  the  DPA  are  evident  in  the  many 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act.  An  expira- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act  could 
lead  to  a  costly  disruption  of  these  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Impacts  of  the  Expiration  of  the  Defense 

Production  Act 
Highest  National  Urgency  Priority  Rated 

Weapons  Programs 
Approximately  25%  of  defense  procure- 
menU  receive  the  highest  national  urgency 
DX  priority  ratings.  These  programs  could 
experience  delay  and  setbacks  in  production 
schedules  due  to  the  slower  delivery  of  es- 
sential materials  and  equipment.  DX  pro- 
grams can  include  such  high  priority 
projects  as  the  B-1  bomber.  Trident  subma- 
rine, the  MX  missile  program,  command- 
control  and  communcations  systems,  and 
the  Abrams  tank.  The  negative  impact  of 
the  loss  of  priorities  support  for  these 
weapon  systems  can  severly  affect  our  stra- 
tegic posture. 

Defense  Priority  Rated  Programs 
All  other  defense  procurements  receive 
DO  priority  ratings  to  help  ensure  the 
timely  delivery  of  the  goods  and  equipment 
and  early  completion  of  production  sched- 
ules. Priorities  support  is  extended  for  all 
military  and  atomic  energy  production  and 
construction,  foreign  military  assistance, 
and  space  projects.  Expiration  of  the  Act 
could  stretch  out  delivery  dates  on  all  these 
programs.  For  example,  the  resulting  slow- 
down in  the  delivery  on  foreign  military  as- 
sistance could  negatively  impact  on  our  rela- 
tions with  friends  and  allies. 

Deployment  of  Military  Forces 
The  deployment  of  military  forces  in  a 
major  emergency  would  be  severely  hin- 
dered because  the  necessary  transportation 
assets  are  made  available  for  defense  use 
under  DP  Act,  Title  I  authorities.  The  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAP),  the  Contingency 
Response  Plan  (CORE),  and  other  rapid  de- 
ployment plans  and  programs  would  be 
unable  to  operate  without  these  authorities, 
and  consequently  the  mobility  of  military 
forces  is  severely  hampered. 

Increased  Procurement  Costs 
The  lapse  in  DP  Act  extension  or  its  ter- 
mination would  add  to  the  costs  of  defense 
procurements  because  of  the  additional  risk 
to  the  contractors  in  obtaining  critical  and 
scarce  materials  and  equipment.  Contracts 
let  without  priorities  support  could  have  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  materials  and  equip- 
ment in  future  years  especially  if  the  econo- 
my heats  up  again  as  was  the  case  in  the 
late  1970's. 

Transportation  Strikes 
Title  I  of  the  DP  Act  is  the  only  Presiden- 
tial authority  (Section  101(b))  available  to 
priorities  transport  movements  in  the  civil 
economy  in  the  event  of  a  rail  or  truckers' 
strike.  This  authority  was  used  three  times 
in  the  early  1970's  and  its  use  was  planned 
in  the  recent  air  traffic  controller  and  rail- 
road strikes  to  ensure  the  movement  of  de- 
fense goods  and  personnel.  Its  absence  will 
severely  limit  the  President's  ability  to  alle- 


viate the  impacts  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion strike. 

Machine  Tool  Trigger  Order  Program 
(MTTOP) 
The  basic  authority  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Machine  Tool  Trig- 
ger Order  Program  (MTTOP)  is  Title  III  of 
the  DP  Act.  Without  this  authority  the  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  terminated  and  ex- 
isting standby  purchase  agreements  would 
have  to  be  cancelled.  To  date,  thirty-five 
companies  have  been  invited  to  participate 
and  approximately  one-third  of  these  stand- 
by agreements  have  been  signed  (16  agree- 
ments) covering  940  items  with  contract 
values  of  $222  million.  The  program  is  a  gov- 
ernment/industry cooperative  effort  to  cut 
mobilization  lead-times  by  speeding  delivery 
of  machine  tools  essential  to  defense  pro- 
duction. Cancellation  of  the  program  would 
set  back  our  mobilization  preparedness 
effort  with  this  industry  by  12  to  18  months, 
if  a  mobilization  occurred. 

Loss  of  Mobilization  Preparedness  Lead 
Time 

Dismantling  the  DP  Act  priorities  and  al- 
locations systems  and  other  contingency 
programs  would  seriously  hinder  any  mobili- 
zation effort  during  the  first  12-18  months 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  and 
administrative  systems  between  government 
and  industry. 

Critical  Materials  and  Forging  Presses 

New  contracts  for  the  guayule  project 
would  be  prevented  and  DODs  overall 
project  would  be  in  danger. 

National  Defense  Executive  Reserve 
The  11  NDER  units  would  have  to  be  dis- 
banded and  the  reserve  membership  termi- 
nated by  the  departments  and  agencies  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  talent  and  experience 
necessary  for  adequate  mobilization  pre- 
paredness. 

v.  COST  ESTIMATE 

Enactment  of  S.  1852  would  entail  no  new 
or  different  costs  from  those  incurred  in  ad- 
ministering DPA  programs  in  the  past. 


VI.  REGULATORY  IMPACT 

This  bill,  the  Defense  Production  Act  Ex- 
tension of  1983.  does  not  create  any  new 
regulatory  requirements  within  the  mean- 
ing of  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  11(b)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  It  merely  extends  the 
authority  for  existing  regulations  issued  for 
the  administration  of  title  I  priorities  and 
allocation  systems  and  for  reporting  re- 
quirements under  section  705. 

Existing  regulatory  impact,  extended  by 
this  legislation,  is  significant.  Any  defense 
contractor  or  potential  defense  contractor 
may  be  required  to  perform  government 
contracts  in  preference  to  commercial  work 
under  title  I.  Producers  of  "controlled  mate- 
rials," regardless  of  whether  they  hold  de- 
fense contracts,  are  also  required  to  set- 
aside  a  portion  of  their  production  under 
the  Defense  Materials  System  authorized  by 
title  I. 

VII.  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  executive  branch  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  following  letter,  endorsing  the 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 


Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
present  legal  structure  for  ensuring  that  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  national  emergencies 
requiring  the  mobilization  of  the  Nation's 
industrial  and  material  resources.  Its  con- 
tinuation is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Enclosure  A  is  proposed  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  for  an  additional  5  years. 

Title  I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  pro- 
vides authority  to  require  priority  treat- 
ment for  vital  defense  contracts  as  well  as 
authority  to  allocate  materials  and  facilities 
for  defense  programs.  It  is  under  these  au- 
thorities that  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Energy,  and  Transportation  have  es- 
tablished specific  resources  priority  and  al- 
located systems.  Failure  to  extend  the  Act 
will  lead  to  severe  and  costly  impacts  on  our 
weapons  acquisitions  and  defense  prepared- 
ness programs.  See  Enclosure  B. 

A  5-year  extension  will  provide  orderly 
programming  for  expansion  of  essential  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  resource  supply 
projects  which  require  several  years  for 
completion.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
has  authority  in  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  is 
seeking  funding  in  Fiscal  Year  1984  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Title  III  of  the  Act. 
This  funding  will  help  to  expand  productive 
capacity  and  supply  beyond  levels  needed  to 
meet  civilian  demand  in  order  to  reduce  the 
time  required  for  full  mobilization. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  that  its  adoption 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

George  Jett, 
General  Counsel 

VIII.  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  agreed,  unanimously  to  poll 
S.  1852.  and  agreed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  0  with 
one  abstention  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

H.R.  3103.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  emergency 
relief  under  title  23.  United  States  Code,  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-253). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  certain 
desert  land  entrymen  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
(Rept.  No.  98-254). 

S.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  31, 
1962  (76  Stat.  89)  (Rept.  No.  98-255). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore 
(Rept.  No.  98-256). 

S.  1042.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Lane  County.  Oreg.  (Rept.  No.  98-257). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 
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EXEi:UTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committei  s  were  submitted: 


CONSOLID/tED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORIl  i  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND  FORESTRY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 
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An  original  resolution  waiving 
a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 

with  respect  to  the  consider- 
672;  referred  to  the  Committee 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Terence  A.  Todman.  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  Denmark. 

Federal  Campaign  ' Political) 
Contributions 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Terence  A.  Todman. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Denmark. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  None. 

2.  Spouse.  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  None. 

4.  Parents  names.  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  None. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 
In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 
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2.250  00 


JfSSt  HELMS. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  forestry.  Apr  5.  1983 

CONSOLI04TED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1983 
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82800 
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58838 

49000 
45000 
255  00 
150  00 
82  00 
2,09164 

2.92000 
172.00 
75.00 
375  00 

10.927  02 


MARKO  HATFItLO 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  July  21,  1983 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1983 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 
currency          or  US 
currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 
currency          or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 
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JOHN  TOWER. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  July  12.  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  UiX.  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


Name  and  country 

1 

Name  ol  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
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or  US 
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Total 

1.710  38 

1.710  38 

JAKE  GARN 
Ctiairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urlian  Affairs.  July  25  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1983 


Name  and  country 

Name  ol  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
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or  US 
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or  US 
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Kathy  I  Meiet: 
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Marilyns  Richmond: 
Germany  

Total 

German  mark _ 

780  80 

4.01380 

1.64500  , 

1.965  00 

992.00 

1.64500 

2,637  00 

BOB  PACKWOOD 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation.  July  14,  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  15  TO  APR.  30, 1983 
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ROBERT  T  STAFFORD. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and  PuNic  Works,  July  13.  1983 


September  29,  1983 
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Senator  Oiarles 
Federal 
Unrted 
France 


llnilMl  Sla  "^ 


Senator  Qattiocn 
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F^  (tiem 


Transinrtation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


•and  camtry 


Name  ol  currency 


US  doliar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


lelianese  pound 
Syrian  pound 
Omar 

,  Oolar 

.  IMai 


?,56564 
702  60 
27.61 


68600 

180  15  ...... 

79  00 

270.00 


2.565.64 
702.60 
2761 


2,227  00 


686  00 

18015 

7900 

27000 

2,227  00 


.  Lelianese  pound 
Syrian  pound 

.  Dinar 

DolUi 

.  Doaat _.., 


!.56564 
717  60 
27.61 


686  00 

18400  

79.00  . 

270.00 


2.565.64  686  00 

717.60  184  00 

27.61  79  00 

27000 


'viiWZZZZ.i 2.2"  00 


.  Crann. . 

,  l« 


1,527 
2,812.50 


14550  . 
225  00  . 
79.00. 


1,630.00  . 


Lebanese  pound 
Syrian  pound 

Omaf 

Dollar 

Dolbr 

Deutsctie  maili.... 
Dollar      


2,56564 

692  60 

26.61 


68600  . 
177  58  . 
76 14  . 
270.00  . 


1,527 
2,812.50 


2,565.64 

692.60 

26.61 


14550 

22500 

79  00 

1,63000 

68600 
177  58 
76.14 
270.00 
2,227  00 


54015 


219.50  . 


Lebanese  pound ^■^\^,, 

Syrian  paiml '1'  60 

Onai _ 

Dotar — 

IMbr - ............. 


2761 


686  00  . 
184  00 
79.00 
270.00  . 


2,227.00  . 

540.15  219  50 

1:56270 :;:::::: 1.562.70 

2,56564  68600 

" 71760  18400 

- 27.61  7900 

270  00 


VHWiZ^ZZZl 2,227  00 


Raid. 


US 

Dolar. 

.  CnnM... 

.  W....... 

.  FlMC... 

.  CroNn... 

.  Lei 

Dolar 
Dollar 


341 

40635 

5,69875 


375  00 
387  00 
450  00 


230 


1,527 
2,812 


14550 

225  00 

7900 


1,527 
2.812 


145  50 
22500 
7900 


franc 


15.142 


32000  . 


1816 

13460 

311100 


163000 
1.63000 


341 

40635 

5928  75 


37500 
387  00 
46816 
134  60 
3,11100 


1  527  145  50 

2.812  22500 

7900 

1,63000 

1  527  145  50 

2  812  225  00 

79.00 
1,63000 


15,142 


32000 
1,590  00 


AMENOMFNT  TO  2D  QUARTEIi  1982 


MKNOM(NT  TO  3D  QUARTEII  1912 


Skelel 

l>Dund 

.  Dinar... 

Dobr.. 


Dollai 
.  Dolar.. 


5,795 

150 

29105 


27000  . 
30,24  . 
84  00  . 


1,987  00 


5,795  27000 

150  3024 

29.105  84.00 

1.987.00 


36000 
240.00 
168.00 


2,108.00  . 


AimiMEIIT  TO  4TH  OUWTER  1982 


Dolar. 


80,00 


487  48 


360.00 

240.00 

16800 

2,108.00 


8000 
487.48 


9,19511 


24.796  94  33.992,05 


CHARLES  H  PERCY 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Apt,  27,  1983 


itU  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1983 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doHar 

US  dollar 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

latluas 
He  Mcol  Germany 
Sta  s 


Deutsdie  mark. 

.Dolar 

.  Fraic 


208.12 
72570 


8600  - 

9800        4,70603 


Pell 


11310 


180,07 


208,12 

871,00 

63513 5,42523 

658.00 

11310 


8600 
87100 
73313 
658  00 

180,07 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1983-Continued 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dolUr 
Foreign  equnralent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


61255 


171.386 
747.72 


Dolar 2,167.37. 


8,008 

535 

197,07 


Switzerland f'anc. 

United  States Dollar 

Broadus  Bailey: 

Japan _ _ - Ven 

Ctiina Vian._. 

Hong  Kont - : U.S. : ' 

United  States 

Ale<  Qiksman, 

Belgium  _ - ~ Franc... 

Switzerland .-...; fwjC- 

United  Kingdom - Powd.. 

United  States Delia' - 

Margaret  Daly  Hayes 

El  Salvador _. Colone -        1,6  3.5 

Muico - Peso -... 22.519.8 

United  Stales - Dollar 

Barry  Sklar 

ElSalvadot Cotaie 

Mexico 1^ 

United  States DoHar 

Casimir  Yost 

France US.  dollar.. 


29591 


612  55 


662.00  . 


29591 
66200 


714  11 
375.74 
94.27 


171,386  71411 

747.72  375  74 

94,27 

2,16737 


166.00  . 

25800  . 
294  00  . 


1.196.00  . 


41370  . 
15530  . 


715.74 


8,001  16600 

535  258.00 

19707  29400 

1.19500 

1.613.5  413.70 

22.519.1  1».30 

715.74 


1.658 
19,575 


425  12  . 
135.00  . 


715.74  . 
1,56300  . 


1.658 
19.575 


AMENDMENTS  TO  1ST  QUARTER  1983 


Senator  Cliristoplier  Dodd: 

Mexico       

El  Salvador 

Peru  

Brazil 

United  States 

Senator  Paul  E  Tsongas: 

Egypt  

Israel 

Jordan 

United  States 

Dennis  KaniO: 

Egypt 


Peso 

Colone 

Sole 

Cruzeiro.. 


33,525 
676.76 
156,000 
40771 


376 


376 


225,00  , 
180,47 
150  00 
157  00 


376.00  . 

570.00  . 

79.00. 


33.525 
67676 
156.000 
40771 


3.965.05  . 


376 


2.000.00  . 


Israel 

lordan 

United  States 


376.00  . 
570.00  . 
79.00. 


376 


2.000.00  . 


AMENDMENTS  TO  3D  QUARTER  1982 


Senator  S  I  Hayakawa: 

LilKria 

Kenya 


US.  dolar.. 

.__  __ _ Stalling 

Smiili  Afrka - H""! 

Zimtiabwe - Dollar 

Botswana 1^ 

United  States Di** 

Patricia  Wtiite 

Lilietia U.S.  dolar.. 

Kenya Sliilling 

South  Africa - Hand 

Zimbabwe ' Dolar 

Botswana Pi*> 

United  States Dolar 


634  65 

279  54 

17084 

68 


634.65 

279  54 

17084 

59 


26.00  

58,00 

24600 

22500 

62.00 


46  00 

58  00 

246  00 

22500 

54  00 


63465 

279  54 

17084 

68 


3.956.00  . 


63465 

279  54 

17084 

59 


3.95600  . 


AMENDMENT  TO  ISt  QUARTER  1912 


Chris  Manion: 

Costa  Rica 

United  States  .. 
Tobias  Seggerman 

l*est  Germany... 


3500 


190.80 
444.66. 


42512 
13500 
715.74 

1.563.00 


22500 
18047 
15000 
157  00 
3.%5  85 

37600 

570.00 

7900 

2,00000 

37600 

57O00 

79.00 

2.000.00 


2600 
5800 
246  00 
225  00 
62  00 
3.956.00 

4600 
5800 
24600 
225  00 
54  00 
3.956  00 


22SJ0 
444J6 


Deutsche  mark.. 


580.56 


24600  . 


580  56 


24600 


Total.. 


7.98069 


25.696  29 


33.676  98 


CHARLES  H  PERCY, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  July  22.  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  ON  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US,  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


Senator  Barry  Goldwalo '^JJJ 


William  W  Quinn 


92400 


Robert  R  Simmons ^^^°° 


1.427  00  2.35100 

1,427  00  2,351  OO 

1.427  00  „.- 2.351.00 


Total 


2.77200 


4,281  00 


7.05300 


BARRY  GOLDWATER. 
Oiainnan,  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  June  30.  1983 
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CONSOLIDATED 
AUTH  )RITY 


Kamy  ZeWowslii 
Swtwland 
federal  Re(Hib4:  ol  Germnv  . 

ToUl 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U^S.  SENATE  UNDER 
•^^^"^^     AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


AmoM  letMwiU 

Lebanon 

isiaei 
kny  M  Tinket 

United  Slates 

England 

Total 


STROM  THURMOND. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  ludiciary.  June  15.  1983 

CONSOLIDiTEO  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  Ul  SENATE  UNDER 
AUT  ifilTY TsEC  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


RonM  Pieslon 
United 
United  Staler 


I  Kmgd  n 


Total 


CONSOLIl  MED 


Charles  H  Biadfo  1 
United  Stall 

Riclufd  F  Kautm  n 
United  Stall 

David  A  Smitli 
beece 


TgtH 
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I  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
'OF  SEC  22.  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  AMENDED  REPORT,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1982 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Nine  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
curiency  or  U  S 

currency 


Swiss  franc   .... 
Deutsche  mark 


1,927  05 
600 


89100 
250  00 


137 « 
311 


62  81 
124,40 


2,064,45 
911 


1.13100 


187  21 


953  81 
364  40 

1.31821 


STROM  THURMOND. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  June  15,  1983 


Pet  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalert 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

01  US 

currency 

o;  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

tetuncse  pound 
US  dollar   


Dollar 


21000  . 
20000  . 


88620 


2.08300 


12417 


19600 


21O00 
200  00 


2.083  00 
196  00 


60600  . 


2,083  00  2.689  00 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Pound 
DoUat.. 


434.30 


686.00. 


434  30 


90!  00  , 


686  00 
90100 


686  00 


901 00  , 


1.587  00 


ORRIN  G.  HATCH. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  July  14.  1983 

I  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMinEE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Dollar 
Dollar 
Drachma 


43,433 


1,129  00 
62300 
525  00 


1.22123 
886.00 


100  00 
100  00 


2.277,00 


2.107  23 


200  00 


2.450  23 

1,60900 

43,433  52500 

4,584  23 


ROGER  W  JEPSEN. 
Chairman.  Joinl  Economic  Committee.  July  25,  1983, 
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Per  diem 


Transponalion 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U  S,  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Richard  Oleszewslu;  „ .  ^  „ 

Panama US,  dollar., 

flelcher  Herring;  „  .  _,  „ 

Panama, - U.S.  dollar.. 


320.00  . 
320.00  . 


828  20 
82820 


1.148  20 
1,148  20 


Total 


640,00 


1.656,40 


2,296  40 


AUGUSTUS  f  HAWKINS. 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  June  22.  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


!  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


Senator  Arlen  Specter: 

Mexico , 

Brazil 

Peru      

Steven  Moore 

Cuta 

Michael  R  Hathaway: 

Italy 

United  Stales 


,  Peso 

Cruzeiro . 
.  Sol..., 


22.200 
147,073 
91,425 


Dollar 


Lira 

Dollar.. 


630.565 


15000  . 

354.00  . 

75,00  . 

220.90 

445.00 


22,200 
147.073 
91.425 


630,565 


715.00 


150.00 

354  00 

7500 

220,00 

44500 
71500 


Tutal  . 


1.244  00 


71500 


1.959  00 


HOWARD  H  BAKER.  JR  . 
Majority  Leader,  June  14.  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MINORITY  LEADER  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscelloneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


U  S  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US, 

currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Peseta , 

Deutsche  mafk 

franc 

Dollar 


Senator  Lawton  Chiles: 

Spam    

Federal  Republic  of  Gemiaiiy 

France     

United  States  

Richard  Brandnn: 

France ^'>'^  ,- 

federal  Republic  of  Germany Deutsche  mark 

United  States "O" 

J  Michael  Willard, 

Mexico uo™ 

El  Salvador - gotaie 

United  States - ""»' 

Richard  McCall,  Jr.: 

Mexico  - S»la' 

El  Salvador ;.... Cotone 

United  States :... ,- - - ™«' 

Daniel  Craig: 


9.750 
737.10 
535.60 


7500 

315.00 

79.00 


213 


88.38 


9.750 
95010 
53560 


4.068  50 


2.14240 
73710 


316,00 
315,00 


2.14240 
737,10 


3.696.00 


1.170 


225.00  . 
300.00  . 


1.170 


726.115  . 


1.170 


225,00  . 
300.00  . 


United  States....- Dollai... 

Mexico .^ -. S™' - 

El  Salvador - "*"*■■ 


726.85 
897  81 


1.170 


1.170 


22500 
30000 


1.170 


7500 
403  38 

79  00 
4.068  50 

31600 

31500 

3.696.00 

225.00 
30000 
72685 

225  00 
30000 
72685 

«97.ll 
22500 
300  00 


Total  . 


2.675  00 


10,204  39 


12.879  39 


ROBERT  C  BYRO. 
Minority  Leader 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  CODEL COHEN  (ARMED  SERVICES)  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FEB.  3  TO  FEB.  14, 1983 


Pel  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Senator  William  S  Cohen 

Israel - U.S.  dollar 

Italy !J'».-v ;  ■ 

Wpst  Germaty - ueulstne  mam.. 


189,703 
209  70 


300.00 
13350 

170.00  - 


189.703 
209  70 


300.00 
133  50 

17000 
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Soatw  Dan  giuyk 

Isxl 

iwy 

KKest  Gemani 
ScMtor  H\t  Wilm 

Isiad 

Itjiy 

West  German' 
Drew  Harkcf 

Istael    .. 

Italy    

West  Geniun 
Lestef  Iteni 

tsfie* 

ltai» 

UDestGennan 
Hmy  J  SItettstit 

bad - 

IWll         -, 

WestGeniWP 
lames  Dytislra 

Isiael 

«*esl  Getman 
Ton  Daltrwi 

Israel 

Italy 

West  German  , 
Wayne  Arny 

Israel     . 

Italy 

West  Gettnan 
Delegation  eipense: 

Israel 

Italy 

WeslGainan 

Total 


■  Oelegalioi) 
1 10  May  25 


ipenses  include  direct  Baymenls  and  reinOursements  to  State  Department  and  Defense  Department  under  authority  ol  sec  502(6)  ol  the  Mutual  Security  Act  o(  1954,  as  amended  by  sec  22  ol  PL  95-384,  S  Res  179, 

15"  WILLIAM  S  COHEN. 

Chairman  ol  Delegation,  June  10,  1983 
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Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


•  and  country 


Name  of  cunency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  eguwjient 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

eouwalenl 

or  US 

currency 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


U.S.I 
Un.. 


126.469 
409.70 


39000 

43  50  .... 
17000 


.  U.S.I 

.  Un.. 


U.&I 
Un.. 


189.703 
40990 


379407 
62419 


.  U.S.  M« 

Un      _.. 379.407 

Ik 409  70 


U.S.  I 
Un. 


2S2.93« 
40970 


U.S.I 
.in.. 


.  H5.  Mir -. 

.  Un 

.  DBulsdK  marti... 


U.S.I 
Ura 


Deutsche  mark 


379,407 

409  70 


379,407 
309.70 


632,345 

204  8 


30000  . 

48  SO  . 
17000  . 

3*000. 
267  00  . 
259  00  . 

30000  . 
267  00  , 
17000  , 

39000  . 
178.00  . 
17000  . 

300.00 
26700 
170  00 

30000  . 
267.00. 
17000  . 

30000 
445  00  . 
8500  , 


126,469 
409.70 


189,703 
40990 


379407 
62419, 


379.407 
409  70 


252,938 
409.70 


379.407 
40970 


379,407 
409  70 


Ui.  dolto 

Un ~ 

,  DortsdM  mrh,. 


2,596.75  . 
1,05376 


1,01792 
89445 
894  45 


632,345 

2048 


39000 
43  50 
170  00 

300  00 
48  50 
17000 

30000 
267  00 
259  00 

30000 
267  00 
17000 

39000 
17800 
17000 

30000 
267  00 
17000 

300  00 
267  00 
170,00 

300.00 

445.00 

8500 

3.61467 

1.94821 

894  45 


6.330  50 


3.650  51 


2,806  82 


12,787  83 


INTROpUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
J(  IINT  RESOLUTIONS 


fopowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced,  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
referred  as  indicated: 
r.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ea4leton.  and  Mr.  Stennis): 

A  bill  to  amend  the  war  powers 

to  make  rules  governing  certain 

le  Armed   Forces  of  the  United 

absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 

to  the  Committee  on  For- 


tie  I 


Co  igress; 
Relat  ons. 


OF  CONCURRENT 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 


lowing  concurrent  resolutions 

resolutions  were  read,  and 

(or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Helms. 

HUDDLESTON.     Mr.     PERCY.     Mr. 

ZokiNSKY.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Lif:/ut.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Coch- 
Mr.  Jepsen.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
AifoREWs.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Eagle- 
TO*.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
M:  s.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
PifcssLER.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
D*RENBERCER.      Mr.      BURDICK.      Mr. 

Gi  jtssLEY.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Nick- 
LE  ;.  Mr.  QUAYLE,  and  Mr.  Trible); 


S.  Res.  233.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  adverse 
effect  on  United  States  agricultural  exports 
of  proposals  to  modify  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  of  the  European  Community;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

S.  Res.  234.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  672;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  235.  A  resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony   of    Daniel    Meyer;    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd); 
S.   Res.   236.   A  resolution   to  direct   the 
Senate  Legal   Counsel   to   represent   David 
Keaney  and  Suzanne  A.  Bingham  in  "D.  J. 
Haughton,  et  al..  v.  Unigard  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  et  al.";  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HOULINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  Con.  Res.  70.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing actions   the   President  should   take   to 
commemorate     the     anniversary     of     the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.    CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Eagleton.    and    Mr. 
Stennis): 
S.   1906.  A  bill   to  amend  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  make  rules  gov- 
erning   certain    uses    of    the    Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

war  powers  act  of  1983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  briefly  of  a  measure  Sen- 
ators Eagleton  and  Stennis  are  intro- 
ducing to  amend  the  War  Powers  Act 
to  correct  its  obvious  deficiencies. 

U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanese  hostil- 
ities shows  that  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution has  serious  limitations.  It  does 
not  stop  a  President  from  sending 
troops  into  hostilities  whenever  and 
wherever  he  chooses.  And  as  we  have 
seen.  Congress  is  very  reluctant  to  con- 
sider withdrawing  American  troops 
once  they  have  been  deployed,  even  if 
their  deployment  appears  open  ended, 
is  poorly  justified  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  Thus  does  America 
gradually  become  embroiled  in  wars 
through   deployment   of   troops   into 
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hostilities  and  through  investments,  of 
money  and  advisors,  in  war-torn  coun- 
tries. 

We  would  not  be  faced  with  this 
type  of  situation  in  Lebanon  if  the 
Senate  version  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution had  been  adopted  when  this 
matter  was  orginally  considered.  That 
measure— primarily  the  work  product 
of  Senators  Javits,  Eagleton,  and 
Stennis— passed  the  Senate  on  July 
20,  1973,  by  a  72-to-18  vote.  It  would 
have  precluded  the  President  from  in- 
troducing troops  into  hostilities  or 
areas  of  imminent  hostilities  without 
the  prior  consent  of  Congress,  except 
in  certain  specified  circumstances— in 
order  to  rescue  U.S.  citizens  or  to  re- 
spond to  armed  attack.  It  would  have 
insured  that  the  collective  judgment 
of  Congress  and  the  President  be  pro- 
vided in  such  key  decisions  of  war  and 
peace. 

Had  the  original  Senate  bill  pre- 
vailed in  conference  and  become  law, 
we  would  not  now  face  the  current 
crisis  over  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Lebanon.  If  I  judge  the  mood  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  mood  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  correctly.  Congress 
would  never  have  authorized  President 
Reagan  to  send  the  marines  into  direct 
involvement  in  hostilities  in  Lebanon 
in  the  first  place. 

That  Senate  bill  represents  a  far 
wiser,  safer,  more  prudent  course. 

Therefore,  with  Senators  Eagleton 
and  Stennis,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  proposed  War  Powers  Act  of  1983, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution of  1973,  restoring  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  its  original 
strength  along  the  lines  provided 
under  the  Senate-passed  measure 
which  was  the  result  of  3  years  of  de- 
velopment by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  two  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  the  Senate  took  the  lead 
in  developing  and  creating  war  powers 
legislation.  Throughout  its  consider- 
ation of  the  War  Powers  Act  during 
1971-73,  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
body  consistently  voted  for  this  legis- 
lation. A  majority  of  these  supporters 
were  also  cosponsors. 

The  Senate  made  a  clear-cut  delinea- 
tion of  the  war  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Our  bill  codified  that  constitu- 
tional balance  and,  to  meet  modern 
contingencies,  granted  limited  emer- 
gency authority  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Extensive  testimony  by  leading 
historians  and  constitutional  scholars 
supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bill  in  1973, 
the  decision  to  initiate  engagement  in 
hostilities  was  a  joint  executive-legisla- 
tive responsibility.  Under  the  current 
war  powers  resolution,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  committing  troops,  and  for  jus- 


tifying that  commitment,  is  entrusted 
solely  with  the  President. 

Historically,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion of  1973  was  an  important  first 
step  in  congressional  reassertion  of  its 
war  powers.  But  it  was  only  a  first 
step. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  has 
proved  inadequate  and  of  limited  ef- 
fectiveness. 

This  law  simply  never  comes  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  issue  of  codify- 
ing a  constitutional  balance  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  in 
warmaking. 

The  Founding  Fathers  vested  the 
warmaking  power  exclusively  in  Con- 
gress, refusing  to  confer  it  upon  the 
President. 

The  question  of  whether  our  Nation 
shall  be  at  war  or  peace  is  far  too  awe- 
some a  decision  for  one  person  to 
make.  Such  unbridled  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual  is  dangerous 
to  peace  and  to  our  free  society. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  words,  "no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of 
bringing  this  oppression  upon  us."  In 
our  nuclear  age,  preserving  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  constitutional 
system  is  more  crucial  than  ever 
before. 

The  framers  of  our  constitutional 
system  greatly  mistrusted  any  execu- 
tive having  such  power.  They  there- 
fore created  a  tight  framework  for 
congressional  control  over  warmaking. 
Under  article  I,  section  8,  of  our  Con- 
stitution, both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
vested  with  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and 
are  imbued  with  all  power  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  out  these 
functions  and  the  functions  of  the 
other  branches. 

The  framers  were,  to  paraphase  del- 
egate George  Mason,  for  clogging  war 
and  facilitating  peace. 

In  the  oft-quoted  debate,  the  Consti- 
tution's drafters  substituted  "declare 
war"  for  "make  war"  in  the  listing  of 
Congress  powers  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
ecutive could  protect  American  forces 
in  wartime  and  could  repel  invasions. 
The  change  was  in  no  way  a  grant  of 
power  for  the  President  to  take  the 
Nation  to  war. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  restrictive  power  to  conduct 
wars  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Within 
that  sphere  he  is  supreme,  and  Con- 
gress may  not  interfere  with  his  com- 
mand of  authorized  military  involve- 
ments. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  executive  power,  fully  agreed, 
however,  that  the  authorization 
power— the  decision  to  make  war  or 
peace— rests  with  Congress.  In  fact, 
during  the  Philadelphia  debates  Ham- 
ilton used  the  words  "declare."  "au- 
thorize." and  "begun"  interchange- 
ably. 

Hamilton  emphasized  this  point  in 
Federalist  No.  69: 


The  President  is  to  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  inferi- 
or to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gener- 
al and  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy,  while 
that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies— all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  legislature. 

When  the  Senate  War  Powers  Act 
was  being  debated  a  decade  ago.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  warned  that  the  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature  in  warmaking  had  been 
practically  obliterated. 
To  quote  Senator  Javits: 
I  doubt  that  there  is  anything  now  that 
an  American  President,  if  he  simply  wanted 
to  cite  precedent,  might  not  feel  he  can  do 
to  plunge  the  U.S.  into  the  broadest  scale 
war  without  reference  to  Congress. 

This  is  still  too  true  today.  The 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
superpower  since  World  War  II  has 
seen  a  dramatic  shift  in  actual  Presi- 
dential power  over  war  and  peace— but 
not  a  shift  in  constitutional  authority. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  assert 
its  constitutional  role  of  primacy  in 
the  area  of  declaring  and  initiating 
war.  We  must  establish  our  authority 
at  the  outset  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
hostilities. 

This  is  what  our  bill— based  on  the 
original  Senate-passed  legislation- 
would  accomplish. 

Much  of  the  interpretation  and  ex- 
planation of  this  act  can  be  found  in 
the  very  thorough  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  report  of  June  14, 
1973  (Report  No.  220).  Let  me  just  out- 
line the  main  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  key  provisions  insure  that  the 
President  must  come  to  Congress 
first— I  repeat,  first,  before  commit- 
ting troops  into  hostilities  or  areas  of 
imminent  hostilities.  Section  3,  spells 
out  the  emergency  circumstances 
where  the  President  may— without  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress— introduce 
troops  into  hostilities  or  situations 
where  imminent  introduction  into  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus,  the  first  three  clauses  of  sec- 
tion 3  codify  the  President's  authority 
to  repel  sudden  attacks  and  protect 
U.S.  nationals— powers  based  on  the 
intention  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  on  precedent. 

Clause  (4)  permits  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities,  or  situa- 
tions where  hostilities  are  clearly  im- 
minent, "pursuant  to  specific  statuto- 
ry authorization."  Under  no  other  cir- 
cumstances would  the  President  have 
the  authority  to  introduce  our  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostile  situations  in  the  absence  of  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war. 
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to  these  provisions  of  the 
Senate  act,  section  5(b)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  of  1983  in- 
a    1975    amendment    pro- 
Senator  Eagleton  that  would 
;he  expenditure  of  any  funds 
dse  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
of  this  act,  unless  specifically 
provided  by  a  law  making 
•eference   to  section  5(b)   of 
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5— which  along  with  section 
1  called  the  heart  and  core  of 
Senate  bill— would  provide 
use  of  Armed  Forces  under 
emergency  conditions  listed 
3  shall  not  last  more  than  30 
Congress   adopts   legisla- 
authorizing  such  con- 
Thus,  the  President  would 
against  any   use  that 
unlikely   to   command   the 
majorities  in  both  Houses 


Powers  Act  of  1983  would 
upon  enactment,  but  would 
to  any  use  of  our  Armed 
_  made  on  that  date.  How- 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
of  1973  as  in  effect  would 
applying  to  any  use  of  the 
forces  to  which  these  provi- 
applicable  on  the  day  before 
3f  enactment  of  this  Act. 
proposed  War  Powers  Act  of 
our  era  of  undeclared  wars, 
provide  for  the  conditions 
warfare.  It  does  so  in  such  a 
fulfill— not  to  alter,  amend 
—the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
its  framers  regarding  the  war 


would  restore  the  intended 
constituiional  balance  of  power  over 
warmaki  ig 
In  clos  ing 
heed  the 
nearly 


I  think  it  appropriate  to 

warning  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

t*o  centuries  ago: 

Confidefice  is  everywhere  the  parent   of 

free  government  is  founded  in 

.  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confi- 

whfch  prescribes  limited  constitutions 

dfwn  those  we  are  obliged  to  trust 

.  .  In  questions  of  power,  then. 

be  heard  of  confidence  in  man, 

lim  down  from  mischief  with  the 

:he  Constitution. 

Piiesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  text  of  our  bill  be  print- 
Record  at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,   the  bill 

ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 


S.  1906 

exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

atives    of    the    United    States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

)e  cited  as  the  "War  Powers  Act  of 


2.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
Ifciw  93-148,  87  Stat.  555  et  seq.)  is 
to  read  as  follows: 


■SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
War  Pom  ers  Act". 


"PURPOSE  AND  policy 

■'Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ful- 
fill the  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  insure  that  the  collective 
judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  into 
hostilities  and  to  the  continuation  of  the 
use  of  such  armed  forces  in  such  hostilities. 
Under  Article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  specifically  provided  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution not  only  its  own  powers  but  also  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Act  is  not  intended  to  en- 
croach upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
President,  as  Commai'der  in  Chief,  to  con- 
duct hostilities  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
to  respond  to  attacks  or  the  imminent 
threat  of  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding its  territories  and  possessions,  to  re- 
spond to  attacks  or  the  imminent  threat  of 
attacks  against  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  and,  under  proper  circumstances,  to 
rescue  endangeied  citizens  of  the  United 
States  located  in  foreign  countries. 

"EMERGENCY  USE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  may  be  introduced  into  hos- 
tilities or  into  a  situation  where  the  immi- 
nent introduction  of  such  forces  into  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, only— 

"(1)  to  repel  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  or  possessions:  to 
take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack:  and 
to  forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat 
of  such  an  attack: 

"(2)  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  located  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  to  forestall  the  direct  and  immi- 
nent threat  of  such  an  attack: 

"(3)  to  protect  citizens  of  the  United 
States  while  evacuating  them  as  rapidly  a.s 
possible  from  any  country  in  which  such 
citizens,  there  with  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country,  are 
being  subjected  to  a  direct  and  imminent 
threat  to  their  lives,  either  sponsored  by 
such  government  or  beyond  the  power  of 
such  government  to  control:  Provided.  That 
the  President  shall  make  every  effort  to  ter- 
minate such  a  threat  without  using  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  President  shall  where  pos- 
sible, obtain  the  consent  of  the  government 
of  such  country  before  using  such  armed 
forces:  or 

"(4)  pursuant  to  specific  statutory  author- 
ization. 

"Sec  4.  The  introduction  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into 
a  situation  described  in  section  3  of  this  Act, 
under  any  of  the  circumstances  described  in 
section  3  shall  be  reported  promptly  in  writ- 
ing by  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  the  circumstances  necessitating  such  in- 
troduction, the  constitutional  and  legislative 
authority  for  such  introduction,  the  esti- 
mated scope  and  duration  of  the  use  of  such 
armed  forces  in  the  hostilities  or  situation 
involved,  and  the  consistency  of  such  use 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3.  Whenever 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions, 


the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such  forces 
continue  to  be  engaged  in  such  hostilities, 
report  to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the 
status  of  such  engagement  as  well  as  the 
scope  and  expected  duration  of  such  engage- 
ment and  such  hostilities,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  report  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress less  often  than  every  six  months. 

"thirty-day  authorization  period 
"Sec  5.  (a)  After  the  introduction  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities, 
or  into  a  situation  described  in  section  3  of 
this  Act.  under  any  of  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  section  3.  the  use  of  such  armed 
forces  in  the  hostilities  or  situation  involved 
shall  not  be  .sustained  beyond  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  introduction  except 
as  provided  in  a  specific  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  unless  such  law  specifically  otherwise 
provides  by  specific  reference  to  this  subsec- 
tion, no  funds  made  available  under  any  law 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  use  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  prohibited 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  by  section 
3.  or  by  a  law  or  joint  resolution  described 
in  section  6  of  this  Act. 
"termination  within  thirty-day  period 
"Sec.  6.  The  u.se  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities,  or  a  situation 
described  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  under  any 
of  the  circumstances  described  in  section  3 
shall  be  terminated  prior  to  the  thirty-day 
period  specified  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  of 
Congress  by  a  law  or  joint  resolution  so  di- 
rects. 

"congressional  priority  provisions 
"Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Any  bill  or  resolution  (pur- 
suant to  section  5(a)  of  this  Act)  authorizing 
the  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  after  their  introduc- 
tion, in  any  of  the  circumstances  described 
in  clause  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  3  of  this 
Act.  into  hostilities  or  a  situation  described 
in  section  3  of  this  Act  or  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act)  directing  the  termination 
of  such  use.  shall,  if  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  by  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Congress  in  which  it  is  introduced, 
be  considered  reported  out  no  later  than 
one  day  following  its  introduction  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays.  Any  such  bill  or  resolution 
referred  to  a  committee  after  having  passed 
one  House  of  Congress  shall  be  considered 
reported  out  in  the  other  House  within  one 
day  after  it  is  so  referred,  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 
"(2)  Any  bill  or  resolution  so  authorizing 
the  continuation  of  such  use  of  such  armed 
forces  or  so  directing  the  termination  of 
such  use  shall,  if  not  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  by  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  in  which  it  is  introduced,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  one  such  bill  or  resolution 
shall  be  reported  out  by  such  committee  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  within 
seven  calendar  days,  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 
Any  such  bill  or  resolution,  if  not  so  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored.  which  has  been 
passed  by  one  House  and  is  to  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  other  House  shall  be  re- 
ferred in  such  other  House  to  the  commit- 
tee named  in  the  preceding  sentence  and 
shall  be  reported  out  by  such  committee  to- 
gether   with    its    recommendations    within 


seven  calendar  days  and  shall  thereupon 
become  the  pending  business  of  such  House 
and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  calen- 
dar days,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

•(b)  Any  bill  or  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  immedi- 
ately upon  being  reported  to  the  floor,  dis- 
charged from  Committee,  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, or  held  at  the  desk,  become  the  pend- 
ing business  of  ihe  House  in  question  (in  the 
case  of  the  Senate  the  time  for  debate  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents)  and  shall  be  voted  on 
within  three  calendar  days  thereafter, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  yeas  and  nays. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congres.s  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  or  resolution  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  that  is  passed  by  both  Houses, 
conferees  shall  be  promptly  appointed  and 
the  committee  of  conference  shall  make  and 
file  a  report  with  respect  to  such  bill  or  res- 
olution within  three  calendar  days  after 
such  bill  or  resolution  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  conference.  Notwithstanding 
any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the 
Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reports,  such  conference 
reports  shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses 
not  later  than  three  calendar  days  after 
being  filed.  In  the  event  the  conferees  are 
unable  to  agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall 
report  back  to  their  respective  Houses  in 
disagreement. 

■  interpretation  of  act 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  Statutory  authorization  to  in- 
troduce United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent introduction  of  such  forces  into  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances (or.  after  such  introduction,  to  sus- 
tain the  use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the  hos- 
tilities or  situation  involved)  shall  not  be  in- 
ferred— 

"(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether  or 
not  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act),  including  any  provision 
contained  in  any  appropriation  Act.  unless 
such  provision  specifically  authorizes  .such 
introduction  (or  use)  of  such  armed  forces 
and  states  that  it  is  intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act:  or 

"(2)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  hereaf- 
ter ratified  unless  such  treaty  is  implement 
ed  by  a  law  specifically  authorizing  such  in- 
troduction (or  use)  jf  such  armed  forces  and 
stating  that  it  is  intended  to  constitute  spe- 
cific .statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  .Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  further  specific  statu- 
tory authorization  to  permit  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  participate 
jointly  with  members  of  the  military  forces 
of  one  or  more  foreign  countries  in  the 
headquarters  operations  of  high-level  mili- 
tary commands  which  were  established 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States 
prior  to  such  date. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  ref- 
erence to  the  introduction  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  reference  to  the  assignment  of  mem 
beis  of  such  armed  forces  to  command,  co- 
orciinate.  participate  in  the  movement  of.  or 
accompany  regular  or  irregular  military 
forces  in  or  of  any  foreign  country  or  of  any 
foreign    government    when    such    military 


forces  are  engaged,  or  there  exists  an  immi- 
nent threat  that  such  forces  will  become  en- 
gaged, in  hostilities. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terms  'introduced  into  hostilities'  and  intro- 
duction into  hostilities'  each  include  com- 
mitment, engagement,  and  involvement  in 
hostilities,  including  bombardment. 
"separability  clause 

"Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  of  1983,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  use 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  being 
made  on  such  date.". 

Sec  3.  Notwithstanding  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  shall  contin- 
ue in  effect  with  respect  to  any  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  which 
the  provisions  of  such  Resolution  were  ap- 
plicable on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  title  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
Act  to  make  rules  governing  certain  uses  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  distinct  sense  of  deja  vu.  Back 
in  1975,  when  I  first  introduced  war 
power  amendments,  there  was  little  in- 
terest in  rectifying  the  omissions  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  over.  America,  after  its  long 
agony  in  Vietnam,  was  at  peace.  Sena- 
tors, like  the  American  people  they 
represented,  were  no  longer  interested 
in  war.  war-making,  war-declaring, 
war-circumscribing.  Why  waste  time 
improving  a  now  arcane  subject  like 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Let  us  move  on 
to  new.  happier  things. 

Now.  once  again,  we  are  involved  in 
war— in  Lebanon,  in  Nicaragua,  in  El 
Salvador.  The  War  Powers  Act  is  no 
longer  arcane.  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  now  knows  section  4(a)(1)  and 
section  5(b)  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  or 
her  psyche.  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  worries  about  how  we  get  into 
war  and  worries  even  more  about  how 
we  get  out. 

The  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  was  an 
imperfect  compromise  between  a 
House  that  was  not  really  all  that 
much  interested  in  the  subject  and  a 
Senate  which  wanted  a  War  Powers 
Act— any  War  Powers  Act— at  any 
price. 

As  we  seek  to  apply  the  act  to  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  we  see  its  short- 
comings. 

If  Congress  truly  and  deeply  wants 
to  recapture  its  rightful  constitutional 
role  in  the  war-making  decision  proc- 
ess, it  must  consider  rectifying  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Today.  I  yield  to  Senator  Cranston. 

a  member  of  the   Foreign  Relations 

Committee,   in   introducing  a   revised 


War  Powers  Act  based  on  the  original 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  my  svibsequent  amend- 
ments offered  in  1975.  He  has, 
through  his  seat  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  jurisdictional  forum  to  pursue  thLs 
subject  m-atter. 

I  hope,  now  that  we  have  debated 
war  powers  m  the  context  of  Lebanon, 
that  we  will  now  consider  the  subject 
matter  in  its  broadest  and  fullest  con- 
text. 

There  is  no  sense  waiting  for  Nicara- 
gua or  El  Salvador  to  blossom  into 
even  more  worrisome  crises  before  we 
reevaluate  and,  perhaps,  recast  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  While  Lebanon  is  fresh  in 
our  minds,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  the  following  material  in 
the  Record. 

First,  my  original  1975  amendments 
to  the  War  Powers  Act  and  a  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  a  Senate  floor 
speech  thereon. 

Second,  a  comparison  of  the  key  op- 
erative provisions  of  today's  War 
Powers  Act  with  the  original  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  act— passed  July 
20, 1973 

Thira,  the  evolution  of  the  war 
powers  bill  from  Senate  to  House  and. 
thence,  out  of  conference. 

Fourth,  the  final  half  of  chapter  11 
and  all  of  chapter  12  of  my  book  enti- 
tled "War  and  Presidential  Power,"  by 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  published  by 
Liveright  in  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1'790 
Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaiiivs    of    the    United    Srates    of 
America  in  Congress  assnnbled. 

Section  1.  Section  2(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  (Public  Law  93  148:  87  Slal.  555) 
is  amended  by- 

(1;  striking  out  Hie  word  or"  in  clause  (2) 
thereof;  and 

1 2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (4)  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  rescuing  such  citizens,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  from  any  country  in 
which  such  citizens  are  being  involuniarily 
held  with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  ol  the 
government  of  such  country  or  by  expedi- 
tiously evacuating  such  citizens  from  any 
country  in  which  duch  citizens  are  voluntar- 
ily present  and  are  being  subjected  lo  a 
direct  and  imminent  personal  threat,  either 
sponsored  by  the  government  of  .sin  h  coun- 
try or  beyond  the  po'.ver  of  such  govern- 
ment to  control.  In  using  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of 
any  United  States  Litizcn  pursuant  to  clause 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall  do 
so  only  with  the  degree  of  fonc  required  to 
remove  such  citizens  from  personal 
danger.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution is  amended  by— 
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WAR  POWERS 


.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
.^_-?  again  in  the  important  dis- 
I  me  of  the  most  complex  and  sen- 
.  Congress  has  had  to  address  in 
of  the  Republic— war  powers  leg- 
jis  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  been 
.0  testify  on  this  subject  before 

But  it  is  the  first  opportu- 

distinguished  Chairman  of  this 
,  Senator  Sparkman  has  said,  "to 
normally  heated  questions  in  a 
peace  and  tranquility."  In  my 
the  existing  War  Powers  Resolu- 
flawed.  If  we  take  this  op- 
_  amend  the  legislation  in  order 
to  Congress  its  rightful  and  con- 
role  in  the  process  by  which  we 
at  some  near  or  distant  occasion, 
lation's  will  is  again  being  tested 
mational  arena,  we  will  be  glad 
is  quiet  time  to  strengthen  our 

system. 
.  to  write  war  powers  legislation 
1960s  and  early  1970s  resulted 
excessive  claim  of  Presidents  of 
of  unilateral,  inherent  powers 
the  nation  to  war  to  the  exclu- 
,•  congressional  role  in  the  deci- 
process. 
rfspect    to    Southeast    Asia,    our 
suffered  a  series  of  frustrating 
from  the  Tonkin  Gulf  to  the  il- 
.  bombing  of  Cambodia.  A  phrase 
Anthony  Austin,  in  his  prize-win- 
_  of  our  official  entry  into  the 
.  The  President's  War,  seemed 
our  fears:  "the  war-bred  tyranny 
After  the  1970  Cambodia  invasion 
home  with  a  vengeance  the  con- 
erosion  of  war  powers,  a  number 


itutic  nal 


of  bills  were  introduced  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  bill  that  emerged  from  this  Commit- 
tee in  1971  was  premised  on  the  central 
principle  that  the  decision  to  go  to  war, 
under  our  Constitution,  is  a  decision  for 
Congress  alone  to  make.  It  sought  to  fulfill 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, expressed  so  well  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  said  the  war-making  power  "is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  province  of  Con- 
gress." Our  founding  fathers  had  had  good 
reason— direct  experience  with  the  tyranny 
of  a  monarch  with  ultimate  powers  at  his 
disposal— to  assign  matters  of  war  and  peace 
to  the  most  representative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  bill  was  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  framers'  central  premise  on  war- 
making  authority  was  clear:  the  decision  to 
go  to  war,  under  our  Constitution,  is  a  deci- 
sion for  Congress  alone  to  make. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the  Congress 
vested  with  numerous  war-related  powers: 
■to  declare  War,'  "to  provide  for  the 
common  Defense, "  "to  define  and  punish 
.  .  offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations." 
to  raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  ..  "  "to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy. "  "to  make  Rules 
for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces. "  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and 
repeal  Invasions. "  "to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing, arming  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
States. "  Congress  also  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  appropriate  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  "to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Exe- 
cution ...  all  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Office 
thereof." 

The  President,  under  our  Constitution,  is 
vested,  not  with  independent  authority  as 
sovereign,  but  with  "executive  power "  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  the  duty  to  "take 
care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
And  the  President  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armed  forces.  James  Maidson 
has  these  words  to  say  about  who  would 
decide  questions  of  war  and  peace  under  our 
system: 

"Every  just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  administers  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war,  including  the  power  of  judging  of  the 
causes  of  war,  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  cause  for  declar- 
ing war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  in- 
forming Congress,  whenever  such  a  question 
seems  to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right 
which  the  constitution  has  deemed  requisite 
or  proper  ..." 

I  fail  to  see  how  our  Constitution  could 
have  made  it  clearer  that  Congress  would 
provide  prior  authorization  when  American 
forces  were  committed  to  battle. 

The  legislation  endorsed  by  the  Senate  in 
1973  was  consistent  with  our  Constitution. 
We  recognized  that  in  certain  emergency 
situations  requiring  immediate  response— 
fast-moving  crises  where  events  would  cer- 
tainly overtake  the  deliberative  nature  of 
legislative  response— the  President  had  a 
limited  unilateral  power  to  respond.  These 
exceptions  were  carefully  circumscribed  to 


avoid  Presidential  misuse.  They  were  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

Plrst.  the  President  could  repel  an  armed 
attack  upon  the  Central  States,  it  territories 
and  possessions;  he  could  take  necessary 
and  appropriate  retaliatory  action  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack;  and  he  could  act  to 
forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat  of 
such  an  attack. 

Second,  he  could  respond  to  an  attack  on 
American  forces  legally  deployed  abroad. 

And.  third,  under  specified  conditions  the 
President  could  rescue  American  citizens 
abroad  to  provide  for  their  immediate  evac- 
uation from  a  danger  zone. 

Each  of  the  exceptions  is  a  defensive 
action.  Even  those  actions  would  have  been 
submitted  in  time  to  Congress.  Within  30 
days,  unless  Congress  acted  to  provide  con- 
tinued authority,  the  action  was  to  have 
been  terminated. 

But  it  was  a  different  sort  of  law  which 
emerged  from  Conference  with  the  House  in 
October-November  1973.  That  law,  now  the 
existing  War  Powers  Resolution,  does  not 
involve  Congress  in  the  decision-making 
process  until  after  forces  were  committed  to 
battle.  The  words  about  emergency  author- 
ity are  nonbinding  and  nonenforceable.  The 
President  has  the  unilateral  authority  to 
commit  American  troops  anywhere  in  the 
world,  under  any  conditions  he  decides,  for 
60  to  90  days.  He  gets  a  free  60  days,  and  a 
self-executing  option  for  an  additional  30 
days,  making  it  90.  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied only  48  hours  after  the  deployment  of 
our  forces. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  how  difficult 
were  the  circumstances  when  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  was  passed.  Between  Oc- 
tober and  November  1973  Vice  President 
Agnew  resigned  after  pleading  no  contest  to 
a  charge  of  income  tax  evasion.  President 
Nixon  fired  Watergate  special  prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  and  abolished  the  office— the 
now  infamous  'Saturday  night  massacre." 
The  President  found  it  necessary  to  go  on 
television  to  announce  Tm  not  a  crook, " 
then  the  \%%  minute  gap  was  disclosed.  The 
House  Democratic  leadership  agreed  to 
have  the  Judiciary  Committee  begin  an  im- 
peachment inquiry,  and  Republican  Sena- 
tors began  discussing  resignation  in  public. 

We  in  Congress  were  frustrated  with  our 
failure  to  override  eight  successive  Presiden- 
tial vetoes,  and,  considering  the  tremendous 
pressures  then  created  by  the  Watergate 
scandal,  it  is  understandable  how  this  Con- 
gress overrode  President  Nixon's  war  power 
veto.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  we  were 
actually  expanding,  not  limiting  Presiden- 
tial war-making  powers. 

I  believe  the  question  of  prior  constitu- 
tional restraints  is  so  essential  to  our  system 
of  government  that  the  original  legislation 
which  twice  passed  the  Senate  should  be 
passed  again.  In  the  coming  days  I  hope  to 
cosponsor  such  legislation  with  several  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  had  a  draft  proposal 
prepared  which,  with  a  section  by  section 
analysis,  I  ask  to  be  placed  in  the  Record.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  every  detail  of  this  draft. 
It  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  can  help 
this  Committee  in  these  deliberations. 

In  addition,  the  commendable  oversight 
hearings  which  this  Committee  is  currently 
conducting  may  produce  some  other  good 
ideas  which  may  well  strengthen  the  Reso- 
lution. Certainly,  the  Mayaguez  crisis  and 
the  Cambodian  and  Vietnam  evacuations 
carried  out  in  1975  under  the  terms  of  the 
existing  War  Powers  Resolution  show  clear- 
ly there  is  room  for  improvement. 
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In  those  crises  of  1975  the  executive 
branch  did  not  feel  bound  by  the  existing 
statute.  The  consultation  process  was  inad- 
equate and  incomplete;  many  months  after 
the  Mayaguez  rescue,  for  example,  a  House 
subcommittee  oversight  investigation  was 
faced  with  delays  and  procedural  obstacles 
in  simply  obtaining  factual  information  on 
how  the  crisis  had  been  managed.  The  Ad- 
ministration's report  to  the  Congress  of 
May  15,  1975  merely  took  note  of  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  Resolution,  which  calls  for  in- 
formation on  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
into  hostilities.  Section  4(a)(3),  which  calls 
for  a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  another  foreign  nation,  in  this  case 
Thailand,  was  ignored.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  President  felt  free  to  engage  in  re- 
taliatory bombing  of  targets  on  the  Cambo- 
dian mainland  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  rescue  operation— which  appears  to  run 
against  the  grain  of  our  constitution. 

In  preparing  these  remarks  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  my  closing  remarks 
from  April  12.  1973,  the  last  time  I  was  hon- 
ored to  participate  with  this  Committee  in 
this  discussion.  I  concluded  that  testimony 
with  these  words: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  we  In  Congress, 
and  Americans  in  general  have  a  tendency 
to  overlook  serious  situations  until  they 
erupt  into  crisis.  There  should  be  little 
doubt  that  the  gradual  erosion  of  congres- 
sional war  powers  has  grown  to  crisis  pro- 
portions. If  we  fall  to  act  now  after  the  hor- 
rors of  Vietnam  have  so  clearly  exposed  the 
danger  of  individual  war-making,  we  may 
never  again  see  the  questions  of  war  and 
peace  being  decided  by  the  sobering  and  de- 
liberative processes  inherent  in  the  concept 
of  collective  judgment. " 

I  believe  those  words  are  still  appropriate, 
and  that  this  Committee  has  performed  a 
most  praiseworthy  service  by  again  deliber- 
ating the  most  vital  of  questions— how  do 
we  go  to  war? 
War  Powers  Resolution  Amendments— S. 

1790 
Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  President,  four  times 
since  April  3  the  President  has  reported  to 
Congress  under  the  war  powers  resolution 
that  he  ordered  American  forces  into  a  hos- 
tile—or potentially  hostile— situation.  On 
each  occasion  the  President  cited  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  authority  for  ordering  the  military  oper- 
ation. 

Controversy  will  accompany  any  use  of 
military  force,  and  this  is  especially  true  In 
this  post-Vietnam  era.  Debate  over  a  Presi- 
dent's judgment— over  whether  he  used  too 
little  or  too  much  force,  or  whether  he 
needed  to  use  force  at  all— is.  in  my  opinion, 
a  healthy  after-effect  of  our  Vietnam  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  today,  however,  to 
engage  In  a  retrospective  analysis  of  or  to 
quibble  over  President  Pord's  judgment  in 
using  U.S.  forces.  I  believe  it  is  more  Impor- 
tant at  this  time  to  objectively  assess  these 
recent  experiences  to  see  whether  and  how 
Congress  became  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process— to  see  how  the  war  powers 
resolution  operated— and  to  suggest  im- 
provements both  to  better  Involve  Congress 
In  the  future  and  to  further  define  and  pro- 
scribe the  President's  unilateral  emergency 
power  to  use  force. 

Toward  that  end  I  am  today  introducing 
these  amendments  to  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Two  of  these  amendments  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  President's  recent  actions,  and 
another  simply  broadens  the  coverage  of 


the  law  without  affecting  Its  procedural  pro- 
visions. 

Before  discussing  these  amendments  In 
detail.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  basic  disagree- 
ment with  the  approach  taken  in  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  to  modify  that  criti- 
cism somewhat  by  placing  it  in  the  context 
of  recent  events. 

My  opposition  to  the  legislation  when  it 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee 
stemmed  mainly  from  its  failure  to  define  in 
legally  binding  terms  the  emergency  powers 
of  the  President  and  to  insist  that  in  all 
other  cases  Congress  must  authorize  and 
Initiate  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into 
hostile  situations. 

The  effort  to  write  war  powers  legislation 
resulted  from  the  excessive  claims  of  Presi- 
dent of  unilateral.  Inherent  powers  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  war  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  congressional  role  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

The  specter  that  faced  Congress  as  It  con- 
sidered this  Issue  after  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia in  1970  was  the  complete  usurpation 
of  its  war  powers.  Presidents  began  simply 
to  order  the  troops  into  battle  in  the  name 
of  national  security,  claiming  an  "Inherent" 
right  to  do  so.  And  the  courts  refused  to  act 
on  what  was  labeled  a  nonjusticiable  "politi- 
cal question"  between  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government.  Congress  was  left 
to  its  own  means  to  recapture  its  most  im- 
portant constitutional  prerogative. 

Congress  own  means  are  considerable,  for 
under  the  Constitution  Congress  can  make 
"all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper"  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  And  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause  went  further:  Congress  could 
also  make  laws  "for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion-all other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer 
thereof." 

Especially  In  areas  of  the  Constitution 
where  the  assignment  of  responsibility  is 
vague  or  undefined.  Congress  has  the  neces- 
sary power  to  clarify  and  define.  The  war 
powers  area  Is  just  such  an  area.  Certainly 
Congress  could  act  here  to  protect  its  own 
prerogatives  while  being  careful  not  to  im- 
pinge on  the  President's  recognized  right  to 
act   In   emergencies   to   "repel   sudden   at- 

Yet  Congress  did  not  so  act.  The  reason, 
according  to  a  brief  prepared  by  House  con- 
ferees considering  war  powers  legislation, 
was  that  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
did  not  give  "Congress  the  right  to  define 
the  powers  of  the  President. "  I  believe  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  statement  Is  equiv- 
alent to  a  declaration  of  congressional  impo- 
tence. 

Nonetheless,  my  concern  over  the  war 
powers  resolution  was  grounded  on  practical 
as  well  as  constitutional  considerations.  The 
procedure  established  by  the  resolution  did 
not  Involve  Congress  In  the  decisionmaking 
process  until  after  forces  were  committed  to 
battle.  I  was  concerned  that  such  a  proce- 
dure would  tie  Congress  hands  and  contrib- 
ute to  rather  than  Inhibit  the  derogation  of 
warmaking  responsibilities  that  had  charac- 
terized the  congressional  performance  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  rehash  the 
debate  on  this  issue  or  to  assert  that  recent 
experience  has  proven  my  case.  I  am  here 
because  I  sense  a  very  positive  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  who  supported  the  war  powers 
resolution  to  involve  Congress  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  at  the  outset,  even 
before  the  provisions  of  the  statute  come 


into  play.  I  am  encouraged,  for  example, 
that  such  leading  advocates  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  as  Senator  Javlts,  aind 
Representatives  Zablockl,  Morgan,  and 
Praser,  fought  to  Inject  the  concept  of  con- 
gressional authorization  into  the  Vietnam 
evacuation.  Congress  eventual  failure  to  act 
on  this  matter  cannot,  therefore,  be  as- 
cribed to  any  of  those  who  worked  so  long 
and  hard  on  the  war  powers  resolution. 

The  amendments  I  offer  today  do  not  go 
to  my  central  criticism  of  that  resolution.  I 
recognize  that  reversing  the  House  on  such 
a  fundamental  matter  as  the  Issue  of  prior 
authority  would  be  next  to  impossible.  And 
I  will  add,  on  the  positive  side,  that  as  long 
as  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  Congress 
constitutional  responsibility  to  initiate  war 
and  a  growing  resolve  to  invoke  that  power, 
there  is.  concomitantly,  a  diminishing  re- 
quirement for  a  statutory  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  first  amendment 
relating  to  the  "Purpose  and  Policy  "  section 
of  the  resolution.  Subsection  2(c)  cites  situa- 
tions wherein  the  President  can  commit 
U.S.  forces  to  a  hostile  situation  without  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress.  These  situations 
as  currently  listed  are:  First,  to  repeal  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States  or  its  territo- 
ries and  possessions;  and  second,  to  repel  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  forces  stationed  aboard. 

Subsection  2(c),  which  of  course  is  not 
binding  on  the  President,  can  represent  the 
policy  of  Congress  as  to  the  allocation  of 
war  powers.  To  the  extent  that  2(c)  might 
exclude  a  generally  accepted  emergency 
power  of  the  President,  however,  it  loses 
standing  as  a  legitimate  policy  statement. 

Such  a  denigration  of  2(c)  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  2  months  as  Presidents  have 
claimed  an  'Inherent"  right  to  use  military 
forces  to  rescue  American  citizens.  And 
Members  of  Congress,  Including  me,  have 
publicly  acknowledged  this  right.  Yet.  sub- 
section 2(c)  states  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  or  a  statutory  authoriza- 
tion the  President  can  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
battle  "only  pursuant  to  ...  a  national 
emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  its  Armed  Porces. " 

When  I  questioned  Senator  Javits  as  to 
whether  the  words  "only  pursuant"  were 
meant  to  exclude  the  right  to  rescue,  he 
conceeded  that  they  did.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  colloquy 
with  Senator  Javits  on  this  subject  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1973.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Actino  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 

1.) 

Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  President  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  Introduce  U.S.  forces  to 
rescue  endangered  citizens  was  thoroughly 
debated  during  consideration  of  the  Senate 
war  powers  bill.  While  American  case  law- 
was  not  particularly  convincing  one  way  or 
the  other,  historical  precedent  and  Interna- 
tional laws  governing  the  use  of  force 
strongly  supported  the  citation  of  such  an 
emergency  power.  And  there  was  little  con- 
troversy over  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
since  the  legislation  carefully  circumscribed 
the  President's  actions.  The  Senate  consid- 
ered the  right  to  rescue  to  be  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  President  s  responsibility  to 
"repel  sudden  attacks." 

It  is  clear  from  the  recent  cases  and  from 
the  Senate  debate  on  war  powers  that  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  traditionally  exercised 
right  of  the  President  to  rescue  endangered 
Americans.  It  Is  also  clear  from  the  Senate 
war  powers  bill  and  from  the  recent  action 
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the  citizens  to  be  rescued  are 
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of   the   foreign   government; 
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in  another  country.  Wal- 

rhe  Regulation  of  the  Use  of 
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the  right  to  protect  nationals 
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cilities  at  Sihanoukville— bombing  which 
took  place  a  half  hour  after  the  crew  of  the 
Ma-aguez  was  safely  aboard  the  Wilson— 
was  unrelated  to  the  need  to  protect  U.S. 
forces,  then  the  President,  in  my  opinion, 
exceeded  his  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  violated  specific  prohibitions 
against  combat  activity  in  Indochina.  I  have 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  today 
to  investigate  this  possibility. 

The  Mayaguez  incident  also  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  consultation  provision  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  This  provision  states: 
■'The  President  in  every  possible  instance 
shall  consult  with  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing United  Slates  Armed  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities or  into  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every  such 
introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with 
the  Congress  until  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  no  longer  engaged  in  hostilities 
or  have  been  removed  from  such  situa- 
tions." 

It  is  clear  now  that  little  if  any  real  con- 
sultation took  place  prior  to  the  Mayaguez 
military  operation.  At  most  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  were  notified  or 
informed  of  action  already  planned  or  un- 
derway. As  I  understand  the  procedure  em- 
ployed by  the  White  House  to  satisfy  the 
consultation  provision,  no  opportunity  was 
given  to  Congress  to  provide  advice  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  forces. 

This  confusion  over  the  word  "consulta- 
tion" should  not  exist.  Definitions  of  the 
word  have  been  established  in  case  law  and 
the  standard  dictionary  meaning  leaves 
little  doubt  that  to  'ronsult '  is  to  seek 
advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  number  of  legal  definitions  of  the 
word  'consultation "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Eagleton.  The  second  amendment  I 
propose  should  clear  up  any  confusion  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  area.  My 
amendment  would  replace  the  phrase  "con- 
sult with  Congress  "  in  section  3  with  the 
words  'seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Con- 
gress. "  So  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  this  phrase  means,  I 
have  included  a  definitional  section  stating 
that  the  President  "shall  discuss  fully  the 
proposed  decision  for  using— the  Armed 
Forces"  with  designated  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment 
will  assure  that,  even  in  emergency  situa- 
tions when  the  President  is  operating  within 
his  constitutional  powers.  Congress  view  will 
be  represented  and  considered  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  forces. 

The  third  amendment  I  propose  today  is 
one  that  I  presented  during  consideration  of 
the  Senate  war  powers  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  assure  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  does,  in  fact,  cover  all  pos- 
sible uses  of  force  by  the  President.  The 
amendment  would  circumscribe  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  American  civilian  combatants 
in  the  same  manner  uniformed  Armed 
Forces  are  currently  circumscribed  by  the 
law. 

Under  this  amendment  a  President  would 
be  bound  to  report  the  engagement  of 
American  civilians,  either  directly  or  as  ad- 
visers, in  a  hostile  situation  within  48  hours. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much  in  the 
past  months  about  the  covert  activities  of 
the    Central    Intelligence    Agency— of    the 


hiring  of  contract  employees  to  advise  for- 
eign military  forces— and  of  the  use  of  con- 
tractors to  engage  in  dangerous  missions 
when  the  use  of  American  uniformed  per- 
sonnel might  be  politically  prohibitive. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  American  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  cannot  be  obscured 
by  semantics.  If  we  become  involved  in 
combat  to  pursue  a  policy  objective  other 
than  the  emergency  defense  of  the  United 
States,  its  forces  or  its  citizens,  then  Con- 
gress should  authorize  that  involvement. 
Either  we  are  involved  in  hostilities  or  we 
are  not  involved.  And  that  should  be  the  op- 
erating principle  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

The  potential  for  use  of  covert  civilian 
forces  by  a  President  to  achieve  military  ob- 
jectives is  currently  restricted  only  by  the 
imagination  of  man. 

We  have  already  seen  CIA  personnel  used 
as  pilots  and  combat  advisers.  And  if  we  fail 
to  pass  this  amendment,  we  may  see  an  even 
more  wide-ranging  use  of  civilian  combat- 
ants in  lieu  of  uniformed  personnel  whose 
activities  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  re- 
porting provisions  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  ac- 
knowledge the  vast  potential  available  to 
the  President  to  expand  his  warmaking  op- 
tions beyond  the  scope  we  have  thus  far  en- 
visioned by  using  civilian  combatants.  Con- 
gress can  protect  its  prerogatives  by  assur- 
ing that  the  war  powers  resolution  covers 
this  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  much  from 
our  experience  in  Vietnam  and  we  have  con- 
tinued to  learn  as  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
temporary Indochina  situation  have  forced 
us  again  to  use  military  force  in  that  region. 
As  we  look  more  dispassionately  at  Presi- 
dent Ford's  use  of  force  in  the  past  2 
months,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  and  the 
President  can  work  tpgether  to  improve  the 
decisionmaking  process.  As  the  late  Alexan- 
der Bickel  often  asserted— 

"There  is  no  assurance  of  wisdom  in  Con- 
gress, and  no  such  assurance  in  the  Presi- 
dency—The only  assurance  there  is  lies  in 
process ..." 

Mr.  President,  much  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  process  by  which  we  go  to  war.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
carefully  the  amendments  I  have  introduce  1 
today  which  are  intended  to  make  the  war 
powers  resolution  a  more  utilitarian  mecha- 
nism for  protecting  Congress  unique  power 
to  declare  war. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Library  of  Congress  memorandum 
entitled  "Interpretation  of  War  Powers  Res- 
olution" which  refers  to  the  legal  status  of 
subsection  2(c)  of  the  resolution,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  memoran- 
dum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

interpretation  of  war  powers  resolution 
This  is  in  response  to  your  request  wheth- 
er §2(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  P.L. 
93-148,  87  Stat.  555,  is  a  binding  restraint 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  President's  powers. 
That  section  provides: 

"The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  to  introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities, 
or  into  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pursuant 
to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 


States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces." 

Questions  are  raised  because  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  conference  report  on  the  Reso- 
lution, H.Conf.  Rept.  No.  93-547,  2  1973  U.S. 
Code  Congressional  and  Administrative 
News  2364.  stating: 

"Section  2(c)  is  a  statement  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
were  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances.  Sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  joint  resolution  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  (section  3). " 

The  heading  of  §2  of  the  Resolution  is 
headed  "Purpose  and  Policy."  The  general 
understanding  of  such  policy  sections,  or 
preambles  as  they  were  frequently  known  in 
older  legislation,  is  that  they  "state  the 
reason  or  occasion  for  making  a  law  or  to 
explain  in  general  terms  the  policy  of  the 
enactment.  .  .  .  The  function  of  the  pream- 
ble is  to  supply  reasons  and  explanations 
and  not  to  confer  power  or  determine 
right's. "  lA  Sutherland's  Statutory  Con- 
struction, §§20.03,  20.12  (4th  ed.  1972).  Pre- 
ambles customarily  preceding  the  enacting 
clause,  while  in  modern  legislative  practice 
the  use  varies. 

In  any  event,  the  language  of  the  statute, 
as  clarified  by  the  legislative  history  to 
reveal  legislative  intent,  if  resort  to  it  is  nec- 
essary, is  determinative  and  axions  of  statu- 
tory construction  are  only  useful  guides. 
Upon  consideration  of  the  statute  as  a 
whole,  including  the  placement  of  §  2(c) 
under  its  particular  heading  and  the  failure 
to  refer  to  it  in  sub.sequent  sections  clearly 
meant  to  have  binding  effect,  and  further 
upon  consideration  of  legislative  history, 
which  is  instructive  in  this  respect,  it  ap- 
pears that  Congress  meant  §  2(c)  only  as  a, 
to  use  the  conference  committees  word, 
"statement"  of  its  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  presidential  powers  and  that  the 
sections  of  the  Resolutions  which  impose 
binding  obligations  are  not  structured  in 
terms  of  the  limitations  set  out  in  this 
"statement." 

That  is.  while  §  2(c)  sets  out  a  limited 
number  of  instances  affording  the  President 
the  constitutional  power  to  use  United 
States  troops,  the  provisions  of  the  Resolu- 
tion require  the  President  to  consult  with 
Congress  prior  to  any  introduction  of  troops 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  indicat- 
ed (3)  and,  to  report  to  Congress  any  intro- 
duction of  troops  into  hostilities  or  immi- 
nent hostilities,  absent  a  declaration  of  war 
(§4),  and  provide  for  time  limitations  and 
congressional  actions  with  regard  to  any 
commitment  of  troops.  While,  therefore, 
the  President  in  Congress'  understanding 
may  only  use  troops  under  certain  circum- 
stances, any  commitment  of  troops  qualify 
under  the  Resolution  is  subject  to  it  provi- 
sions. Congress  has  seemingly  constructed  a 
system  by  which  it  may  require  extraction 
of  United  States  forces  without  regard  to 
the  constitutionally  of  the  Presidents 
action  in  the  first  place. 

This  construction  is  supported  by  the  leg- 
islative history.  The  Senate  bill,  S.  440,  93rd 
Congress,  also  contained  a  §  2  headed  "Pur- 
pose and  Policy, "  setting  forth  the  view  that 
the  constitutional  balance  of  the  war 
powers  had  been  disturbed  and  needed  re- 
dressing. In  §  3  of  the  bill  it  was  provided 
that  "[i]n  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of 


the  United  States  may  be  intro- 
duced .  .  .  only"  and  there  was  set  out  four 
situations,  including  the  repulsion  of  an 
armed  attack,  the  protection  while  evacuat- 
ing United  States  citizens  in  situations  of 
danger  abroad,  and  pursuant  to  specific 
statutory  authorization.  Thereafter  each 
section  of  the  bill,  requiring  reporting,  set- 
ting the  period  off  commitment,  providing 
termination  dates,  and  setting  forth  con- 
gressional procedures  was  specifically  tie  1 
to  §  3.  Thus.  1 4,  the  reporting  section 
began:  "The  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  under  any 
of  the  conditions  described  in  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  reported  promptly  .  .  . " 
Language  identical  to  that  in  italic  appeared 
in  each  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  bill.  H.J. 
Res.  542,  93rd  Congress  contained  no  such 
language.  It  provided  simply  for  the  report- 
ing of  the  committing  of  United  States 
troops,  termination  dates,  and  congressional 
action  with  regard  to  any  commitment  of 
troops  coming  within  the  specifications,  in 
language  basically  similar  to  that  in  §  4(a) 
of  the  Resolution  as  adopted. 

The  version  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  was  therefore  close  to  the  origi- 
nal House  version,  with  the  principal  excep- 
tion that  §  2(c)  was  included  and  the  confer- 
ence report,  as  quoted,  makes  clear  that  it 
does  not  qualify  the  sections  following  on  it. 
In  debate  on  the  conference  report  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Eagleton  opposing.  Senator 
Javits  defending,  this  construction  is  the 
one  urged  by  the  former  and  accepted,  not 
without  some  qualification,  by  the  latter. 
119  Cong.  Rec.  S18.  992-818,995  (daily  ed. 
Oct.  10,  1973). 

This  construction,  therefore,  would  leave 
unsettled  the  basic  question  of  the  balance 
of  powers  as  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  while  Congress  would  have 
claimed  to  itself  the  power  to  override  any 
Presidential  action  after  a  stated  period  and 
would  have  in  effect  claimed  the  power  to 
make  sure  that  any  extended  use  of  United 
States  troops  abroad  would  be  pursuant 
either  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  to  some 
form  of  lesser  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
exhibit  1 

[From  the-CoNGRESSioNAL  Record,  Oct.  10, 

1973] 
Mr.  Eagleton.  First,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  this  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  not  only  the  initial  author 
of  S.  440,  but  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  a  conferee,  a  former  attorney  general 
of  New  York,  and  a  distinguished  lawyer: 
With  respect  to  this  word  "only"  in  section 
(2)(c),  he  has  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
word  "only,"  the  Senator  said  the  Presiden- 
tial powers  are  only,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, used  to  react  to  emergencies  such  as  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  territo- 
ries, and  its  possessions. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator's  current  posi- 
tion is  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  has  no  emergency  authority  with 
respect  to  American  nationals  endangered 
abroad. 
Mr.  Javits.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said- 
Mr.  Eagleton.  The  Senator  emphasized 
the  word  "only." 

Mr.  Javits.  I  understand.  I  said  "is  exer- 
cised only."  That  takes  in  what  we  under- 
stand the  current  situation  to  be  and  what 
we  are  willing  to  accept  is  the  current  situa- 
tion. 


I  would  tell  the  Senator  this:  There  was  a 
very  long  argument  about  including  the  con- 
cept of  rescuing  nationals.  It  was  felt  that 
whatever  was  specified  on  that  score,  in 
order  to  be  conservative  in  respect  of  the 
President's  power,  would  have  to  be  so 
hedged  and  qualified  that  we  were  better 
off  just  not  saying  it,  in  view^  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  rather  rare  occurrence,  and  just 
leaving  that  open:  and  that  is  what  we  did. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Then  I  take  it.  from  that 
answer,  that  the  word  "only"  is  interpreted 
to  mean  "more  or  less  only"? 

Mr.  Javits.  No;  only  means  only,  and 
sometimes  in  life  something  is  so  de  minimis 
in  terms  of  its  occurrence  or  likelihood,  and 
the  President  can  always  come  to  us  for  au- 
thority- 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
say  that  the  rescue  of  American  nationals  in 
danger  abroad  is  de  minimis? 

Mr.  Javits.  He  can  always  come  to  us  for 
authority  if  he  is  in  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  I  ask  the  Senator,  as  a  re- 
spected constitutional  lawyer,  in  his  view 
does  the  President  have  or  does  he  not  have 
authority  to  act  unilaterally  to  rescue  Amer- 
ican nationals  in  flanger  abroad  who  might 
be  found  in  the  midst  of  rebellion  or  the 
threat  of  war? 

Mr.  Javits.  I  think  the  normal  practice 
which  has  grown  up  on  that  is  that  it  does 
not  involve  such  a  utilization  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  as  to  represent  a  use  of 
forces,  appreciably,  in  hostilities  so  as  to 
constitute  an  exercise  of  the  war  power  or 
to  constitute  a  commitment  of  the  Nation  to 
war.  The  Constitutional  Convention  .spoke 
only  of  "repelling  sudden  attacks." 

Mr.  Eagleton.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr. 
President.  I  find  that  incredible.  The  Do- 
minican Republic— Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
memorable  adventure— was  that  action  not 
predicated  on  emergency  authority  to 
rescue  American  citizens  in  Santo  Domingo? 
Mr.  Javits.  It  may  have  been  so  predicat- 
ed, but  I  do  not  think  it  was  justified.  Any 
President,  so  long  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  will  obey  him,  can  seek  to  assert 
authority  which  may  not  be  justified  under 
constitutional  law.  We  could  not  help  that 
even  if  we  passed  the  Senate  bill  as  the  con- 
ference report.  He  would  still  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  I  take  it,  then,  by  the  word 
"only, "  on  which  the  Senator  laid  great  em- 
phasis, that  "only "  means  only,  truly,  hon- 
estly only? 
Mr.  Javits.  Yes. 

exhibit  2 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  PERMANENT  EDITION, 
VOLUME  9 

Consult-consulting 

After  Consultation 

"To  consult'  is  defined  as  to  apply  to  for 
direction  or  information;  to  ask  the  advice 
of— as  to  consult  a  lawyer:  to  discuss  some- 
thing together;  to  deliberate. "  Hewey  v. 
Metropolitan  Ufe  Ins.  Co.,  62  A.  600.  602, 
100  Me.  523. 

The  word  "consult"  means  to  seek  the 
opinion  or  advice  of  another:  to  take  coun- 
sel; to  deliberate  together,  to  confer:  to 
apply  for  information  or  instruction.  C.I.R. 
V.  John  A.  Wathen  Distillery  Co..  CCA.  147 
F.2d998,  1001. 

The  adjective  "consulting  "  is  defined  as 
designating  one  called  in  conference  regard- 
ing some  case  or  project,  such  as  consulting 
engineer.  Goldenberg  v.  Village  of  Capitan, 
203  P.2d  370,  372,  53  N.M.  137. 

"Consult"  means  to  seek  opinion  or  advice 
of  another;  to  take  counsel:  to  deliberate  to- 
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gether:  t< 
cuss;  to 
contrive; 
matton  o: 
struct  Ion 
New  York . 


confer;  to  deliberate  on:  to  dls- 
counsel  to  bring  about;  devise; 
.0  ask  advice  of;  to  seek  the  infor- 
to  apply  to  for  information  or  In- 
to refer  to.  Teplitsky  v.  City  of 
133  N.Y.S.2d  260.  261. 


BAtLLUrriNE'S  LAW  DICTIONARY 

To  seek  advice,  as  to  consult  a 


Cortsult 
lawyer 
Consultation:  The  deliberation  of  two  or 
on  some  matter:  a  council  of 
to    consider    a    special    case. 
Pant.  170  SC  414.  170  SE  460.  90 
a  writ  awarded  by  the  superior 
its  refusal  to  issue  a  writ  of  pro- 
the  removal  of  a  cause  from  the 
court   to   the  superior  court. 
See  3  Bl  domm  114. 


more  penons 
conferenc  i 
Dunbar  v 
ALR  141 
court  upoti 
hlbition  f  )r  i 
ecclesiasti  cal 


WEBS1ER 


Consult 
I.  <a)  td  deliberate  on;  (b)  to  take  counsel 
to  bring  I  bout;  2.  (a)  to  ask  advice  of;  seek 
the  opinii  m  of;  apply  to  for  information  or 
instructio[i  (consult  a  doctor  about  an  ail- 
ment); (bl  to  refer  to  esp.  for  information 
(consult  1 1  dictionary);  3.  to  have  prudent 
regard  to  have  an  eye  to:  consider  (consult 
one's  potketbook  before  buying);  to  take 
counsel;  deliberate  together;  confer  (the 
doctors  c(  nsulted  together  about  the  nature 
of  the  disease)  (after  consulting  with  a 
lawyer)  ((he  three  powers  could  consult  on 
how  to  ai^eliorate  the  internal  political  con- 
flict. 

Consult 

1.  arch(iic:  the  act  of  consulting  or  deliber- 

)  coNSULATioN  (Purltan  consults 

the  kings  execution)  (b)  archa- 


ating;  (2) 
deliberat<  d 
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ic:  a  secret  meeting  for  devising  treasonable 
or  seditious  actions:  cabal. 
Consultant 

1.  one  who  consults  another:  2.  one  who 
gives  professional  advice  or  services  regard- 
ing matters  in  the  field  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge or  training  (as  a  consulting  physician 
or  engineer):  expert. 

Consulatory  response 

The  opinion  of  a  court  of  law  on  a  special 
case. 

Consultation 

1.  a  council  or  conference  (as  between  two 
or  more  persons)  usu.  to  consider  a  special 
matter  (holding  frequent  consultations  with 
his  lawyers  to  discuss  the  case);  specif:  a 
formal  deliberation  between  two  or  more 
physicians  on  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  or 
its  treatment  in  a  patient;  2.  the  act  of  con- 
sulting or  conferring:  deliberation  of  two  or 
more  persons  on  some  matter  (the  two  firms 
were  in  consultation  over  the  construction 
of  the  new  airplane). 

Consulative 

Of  or  having  to  do  with  consultation: 
having  the  privilege  or  right  of  conference: 
ADVISORY  (employed  in  a  consultative  capac- 
ity only)  (the  committee's  duties  were  con- 
sultative rather  than  administrative). 
Consulatory 

Of  or  having  to  do  with  consultation:  advi- 
sory. CONSULTATIVE. 

Major  Differences  Between  Key  Opera- 
tive   Provisions    of    the    Senate    War 
Powers  Bill  and  the  Conference  Report 
1.  Prior  authority:  The  Senate  bill  careful- 
ly  enumerated   the   President's   emergency 
powers  in  explicit  language.  It  cited  three 


emergency  situations  into  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  commit  troops:  an  attack  on  the 
U.S.  or  its  possessions,  an  attack  on  Ameri- 
can forces  legally  deployed  abroad,  and  the 
rescue  of  American  nationals  abroad.  Only 
in  these  situations  was  the  President  given 
prior  limited  unilateral  authority  to  deploy 
troops  (for  a  30-day  period).  The  House  bill 
simply  required  the  President  to  consult 
and  report  with  Congress  when  U.S.  forces 
were  committed  pursuant  to  his  understand- 
ing of  his  powers  (for  a  120-day  period).  The 
divergence  in  these  two  basic  approaches, 
the  so-called  authority  versus  performance 
tests,  proved  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  Act  in 
my  opinion.  The  Conferees  settled  on  lan- 
guage similar  to  an  authority  test  but.  trag- 
ically, placed  it  in  a  meaningless  "Purposes 
and  Policies"  section  of  the  Act  that  is  total- 
ly without  effect. 

2.  Automatic  cutoff  provision:  The  Senate 
bill  allowed  troops  deployed  under  the  Act 
to  remain  so  deployed  only  for  30  days 
unless  Congress  acted  to  authorize  a  further 
deployment.  The  Conferees  settled  on  a  60- 
day  period  (with  an  additional  30  days  for 
safe  disengagement).  The  practical  effect  of 
this  compromise,  taken  together  with  the 
gutting  of  the  prior  authqrity  provision  out- 
lined above,  was  to  permit  Presidential  war 
to  be  waged  for  90  days. 

3.  Rescue  of  .American  citizens  abroad: 
The  Senate  bill  provided  prior  authority  to 
the  President  to  use  troops  to  rescue  Ameri- 
cans in  danger  abroad,  a  Presidential  pre- 
rogative that  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 
The  Conferees  dropped  that  provision. 


EVOLUTION  OF  WAR  POWERS  BILL  FROM  SENATE  TO  HOUSE  AND,  THENCE,  OUT  OF  CONFERENCE 
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troops  to  include  military  advisers  directly  involved  in 
activities 


Requited  Presidential  report  wilhm  48  hours  ol  commitment  of  troops 
Peacetime  deploytnenis  covered  tiy  reporting  provision  but  not  automatic  termina- 
tion 
deluded  military  actions  viithin  ternloty  and  possessions  ol  United  Stales    Operative  anytime  forces  involved 

Final  decision  to  commit  forces  to  be  followed  vvittiin  72  hours  by  report  to    Introduction  into  hostiltities  or  imminent  hostilities 
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Senate  conference  committee  ' 

powers  legislation  was  convened  the 

of  July.  Senator  Javits  graciously 

t  his  staff  assistant  keep  me  in- 

■  developments  in  the  conference 

The  conferees  met  once  before 

August  recess,  mainly  to  identify 

issues   and   to   get   acquainted 

others'    views.    Although    both 

said  to  be  courteous  and  accom- 

the  dispute  over  prior  athority 

eparated   them,   and   it   appeared 

were   in   for  several   months  of 


S4iate  conferees  were  Senators  Fulbrighl. 

Symington,   Muskie.   Aiken.   Case,   and 

Houst   conferees  were  Representatives 

organ.  Hays.  Frastr.  Mailliard.  Fascell. 

B^oomfield.  and  Prelinghuyaen. 


Before  the  conference  committee's  next 
meeting,  a  position  paper  was  prepared  by 
Senator  Javits  and  sent  to  each  conferee.  It 
was  an  excellent  legal  memorandum  and  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations  about  the 
House  bill.  "The  House  text  appears  to  be 
predicated  on  the  as,sumption  that  the 
President  will  continue  unilaterally  to 
commit  the  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  .  .  . 
without  a  declaration  of  war  or  prior  specif- 
ic authorization  of  the  Congress."  This  as- 
sumption was  challenged  as  a  distortion  of 
the  Constitution.  "Clarification  of  the  un- 
derlying issue  of  authority  is  the  es.sence  of 
meaningful  war  powers  legislation,  for  in 
recent  years  Presidents,  in  practice,  have 
virtually  monopolized  the  exercise  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  nation."  I  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Senator  Javits'  analysis. 

But  the  House  side  was  not  going  to 
submit  peaceably.  The  House  conferees  pre- 
pared a  rebuttal  to  the  Senate  position, 
which  I  received  on  September  18.  The 
House  seemed  to  accept  literally  the  execu- 


tive branch  argument  on  the  question  of  au- 
thority. In  doing  do.  it  rendered  moot  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause,  which  en- 
ables Congress  to  legislate  within  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution.  "Even  if  the  necessary 
and  proper  clause'  is  given  its  broadest  con- 
struction, the  House  conferees  said,  "it  is 
difficult  to  see  it  giving  Congress  the  right 
to  define  the  powers  of  the  President.  ... 
[H.J.  Res.  542]  takes  as  granted  that  the 
Presidents  will  act  on  what  they  perceive  to 
be  their  legitimate  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  or  powers  which  they  infer 
have  been  given  them  by  past  Congressional 
actions." 

But  the  cardinal  point  was  that  we  had 
been  faced  with  a  succession  of  Presidents 
who  had  boldly  exercised  their  power  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  congressional  right  to  initi- 
ate war.  The  only  leverage  available  to  Con- 
gress under  these  circumstances  was  to  use 
its  power  to  legislate.  The  executive  branch 
and  the  House  conferees,  however,  believed 
that  his  power,  found  in  the  "necessary  and 


proper "  clause  of  the  Constitution,  should 
be  forsaken. 

On  September  25  Senator  Javits"  assistant 
sent  over  a  text  of  a  counterproposal  Sena- 
tor Javits  intended  to  make  the  following 
day  "for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  mini- 
mum essentials  of  the  Senate  position  re- 
specting the  authority  issue  .  .  . "  The  key 
language  defined  the  authority  of  the  re- 
.spective  branches  in  the  initiation  of  war: 

•The  emergency  powers  of  the  President 
to  introduce  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  situations  likely  to 
lead  to  hostilities  being  to  (1)  repel  attacks 
upon  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions;  (2)  defend  the  United  States 
Aimed  Forces  abroad  from  attack;  (3) 
rescue  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States;  in  any  case  in  which  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress,  or  specific  prior 
statutory  authorization  are  introduced."" 

Following  this  statement  were  the  proce- 
dures to  be  observed  after  entry  into  emer- 
gency hostile  action.  It  was  a  minimally  ac- 
ceptable compromise  from  my  standpoint, 
for  although  it  was  weak  in  circumscribing 
the  President's  power  to  rescue  American 
citizens  in  danger  abroad,  it  contained  no 
reference  to  a  "forestall "  power,  and  that 
was  potentially  worth  the  trade-off.  Most 
importantly,  the  congressional  prerogative 
to  authorize  hostilities  except  in  limited 
emergencies  would  have  been  preserved.  If 
the  House  accepted  the  proposal,  we  would 
be  well  on  the  road  to  sending  the  bill  to  the 
President. 

The  conference  committee  staffs  met  fre- 
quently the  following  week,  and  the  confer- 
ees convened  again  on  October  3.  By 
evening,  they  were  close  to  agreement. 
When  House  Conference  Chairman  Za- 
blocki left  the  meeting,  he  put  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  close  together  and  said  jubi- 
lantly. "We're  only  this  far  apart."  The  next 
morning  the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
a  "tentative  agreement"  had  been  reached, 
and  that  "the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  take  military  action  against  foreign 
nations  without  the  advance  consent  of 
Congress  in  certain  emergency  situations, 
but  he  would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  obtain  its  express  consent  to  continue 
the  action  beyond  60  days."  (Emphasis 
added.)  This  was  the  general  formula  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  while  I  was  unsure  what 
definition  of  the  President"s  emergency 
powers  had  been  used.  I  was  pleased  by 
what  I  read. 

Senator  Javits"  staff  assistant  called  that 
morning  elated  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Senate  bill  had  been  preserved. 
Senator  Javits  had  even  insisted  that  the 
legislative  language  emphasize  that  the 
President  could  initiate  action  without  prior 
congressional  consent  "only  pursuant""  to 
the  emergency  categories  listed  in  the  bill. 

Then  I  obtained  a  draft  copy  of  the  bill.  It 
contained  a  significant  surprise.  The  au- 
thority provision  was  no  longer  under  the 
"Reporting"  section,  it  was  now  a  part  of  a 
"Purpose  and  Policy""  clause  of  the  bill 
along  with  other  general  pronouncements 
of  legislative  intent.  The  authority  lan- 
guange.  found  under  Subsection  2(c)  of  the 
"Purpose  and  Policy""  clause,  seemed  specif- 
ic enough,  authorizing  only  a  limited  range 
of  presidential  action.  The  addition  of  the 
word  "only"  seemed  to  make  the  clause  even 
more  restrictive.  But  why  put  the  most  im- 
portant provision  in  a  'Purpose  and  Policy"" 
section,  a  section  usually  reserved  for  broad 
statements  which  are  used  for  interpretive 
purposes  in  resolving  questions  relating  to 


other  sections?  In  this  context  it  didn't 
seem  possible  that  Subsection  2(c)  was  in- 
tended to  be  governing  language,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  didn't  even  track 
well  with  the  provisions  that  followed. 
Something  wasn't  quite  right  and  I  asked 
my  staff  to  thoroughly  research  the  draft 
bill. 

The  conference  report  was  by  now  print- 
ed, and  it  left  little  to  the  imagination.  The 
key  sentence  describing  the  authority  provi- 
sion in  Subsection  2(c)  read  as  follows: 
"Subsequent  sections  of  the  joint  resolution 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection  [referring  to  Subsection  2(c)].  as 
was  the  case  with  a  similar  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill."  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  conferees'  intent.  They  were  ex- 
plicitly divorcing  the  interpretive  definition 
of  the  President's  emergency  authority  in 
the  "Purpose  and  Policy"  section  from  the 
legally  binding  portions  of  the  bill.  The  au- 
thority language  was  not  only  not  legally 
binding,  but  now  even  its  value  as  a  state- 
ment of  policy  was  questionable. 

What  had  finally  been  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence did  not  simply  water  down  the  bill;  it 
turned  the  Constitution  on  its  head.  By  fail- 
ing to  define  the  Presidents  powers  in  legal- 
ly binding  language,  the  bill  provided  a  legal 
basis  for  the  President"s  broad  claims  of  in- 
herent power  to  initiate  war.  Under  the  for- 
mula. Congress  would  not  participate  in  the 
warmaking  decision  until  after  forces  had 
been  committed  to  battle.  No  specific  con- 
gressional consent  was  required  for  ninety 
days  (the  bill  called  for  congressional  ap- 
proval before  sixty  days  but  the  President 
could  simply  certify  that  'unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces""  required  their  continued  use 
to  extend   his  unilateral  power  for  thirty 
more  days).  Congress  could  act  by  concur- 
rent resolution  to  withdraw^  his  authority  at 
any  time,  but  the  fact  remained  that  Con- 
gress could  act  only  after  the  troops  were 
deployed.  Rather  than  tying  the  Presidents 
hands— as    the    White    House    surprisingly 
claimed— the  bill  would  tie  Congress"  hands. 
A  disclaimer  was  added  to  the  bill  stating 
that  it  was  not  'intended  to  alter  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
President,""    but    this    was    a    meaningless 
statement  since  the  judicial  branch  had  his- 
torically refused  to  rule  on  challenges  of  au- 
thority by  one  branch  against  another  when 
Congress  had  failed  to  pass  a  statutory  defi- 
nition of  that  authority.  In  addition,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  to  assure  that  a  Presi- 
dent could  not  cite  the  bill  itself  as  statuto- 
ry authority.  But  he  had  no  need  to  cite  the 
bill,  since  the  only  authority  cited  by  recent 
Presidents  was  an  "inherent  "  power  derived 
from  the  commander-in-chief  clause  of  the 
Constitution.   Such   a  claim   was  improper 
and  unconstitutional  in  my  opinion,  but  no 
court  would  challenge  it.  It  was  a  "political" 
question. 

In  brief,  the  conference  bill  was  a  danger- 
ous piece  of  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  effectively  eliminate  Congress'  consti- 
tutional power  to  authorize  war.  It  did  con- 
tain the  automatic  cutoff  provision,  but 
Congress  had  been  notoriously  incapable  of 
stopping  a  conflict  once  the  flag  had  been 
committed.  Once  a  battle  is  underway,  the 
commander  in  chief  controls  the  flow  of 
vital  information;  the  reins  of  power,  politi- 
cal and  military,  are  in  his  hands.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  majority  of  Congress  to  oppose 
U.S.  participation  in  an  ongoing  war,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  weeiis  and  months  of 
the  conflict  when  the  President  monopolizes 


public  opinion.  After  all,  it  took  nine  years 
after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  for 
Congress  finally  to  stop  the  most  unpopular 
war  in  our  history.  And  that  only  after  the 
troops  had  been  withdrawn!  If  the  confer- 
ence bill  passed.  Congress  would,  for  the 
first  time,  be  surrendering  its  war  powers  by 
legislation. 

12.  Surrender 
After  three  years  of  work.  I  now.  sadly, 
had  to  oppose  a  war  powers  bill  that  would 
almost  surely  go  to  the  President.  It  was  not 
a  decision  that  I  relished. 

Before  speaking  against  the  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  I  yielded  time  to  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.  who  had  been  the  staunchest 
opponent  of  the  original  Senate  bill.  Cold- 
water  consistently  held  that  Congress  could 
not  constitutionally  restrict  the  Presidents 
actions,  either  before  or  after  troops  are 
committed  to  battle.  But  now  he  put  for- 
ward an  unexpected  thought:  "This  confer- 
ence report,  Mr.  President,  I  could  probably 
actually  vole  for,  because  it  gives  the  Presi- 
dent even  broader  powers  than  the  authors 
of  the  original  bill  thought  they  were  cor- 
recting. "  I  asked  Goldwater  to  elaborate. 

"Mr.  Eagleton.  Did  I  correctly  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  in  some  respects  he  even 
considered  voting  for  the  measure,  because 
this  bill  as  presently  drafted  gives  the  Presi- 
dent greater  powers  to  wage  one-man  war 
than  he  had  before? 

"Mr.  Goldwater.  I  would  not  vote  for  it 
under  any  circumstances. 
"Mr.  Eagleton.  I  commend  the  Senator. 
"Mr.  Goldwater.  But  I  do  think  that 
from  the  conference  report,  for  example,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  President  is  no 
longer  prohibited  from  initiating  original 
actions.  He  needs  only  to  report  during  the 
first  60  days. 

■Mr.  Eagleton.  The  Senator  is  precisely 
correct. 

"Mr.  Goldwater.  This  language  puts  Into 
the  law  language  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  Constitution,  but  only  assumed  to  be 
there  because  of  the  delegation  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief powers  to  the  President.  If 
I  were  looking  for  a  reason  to  change  my 
mind,  that  would  be  it. 

"Mr.  Eagleton.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely  on  that  point."" 

1  later  told  the  senator  that  I  hoped  all 
one  hundred  of  our  colleagues  had  read  the 
bill  as  carefully  as  he  had. 

And  so  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  As  debate  opened,  I  conceded  that  the 
conferees  must  have  had  a  hard  time  negoti- 
ating the  authority  issue,  since  both  sides 
•marched  down  separate  and  distinct 
roads.  .  .  .""  Nonetheless,  the  final  product 
was  a  near-total  abrogation  of  the  Senate 
position  on  war  powers. "  The  authority  pro- 
vision contained  under  the  "Purpose  and 
Policy"  section  was  "no  more  binding  than  a 
whereas'  clause  in  a  Kiwanis  Club  resolu- 
tion."  I  then  read  what  I  considered  the 
most  telling  sentence  in  the  conference 
report,  the  sentence  stating  that  subsequent 
sections  of  the  bill  were  "not  dependent 
upon"  the  authority  provision.  "If  I  were  ar- 
guing a  case  to  a  jury  of  12  good  men,"  I 
said,  "I  would  probably  rest  my  case  on  that 
one  sentence."  The  conference  biU  was 
"worse  than  no  bill  at  all,"  and  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain why: 

"It  fails  to  address  directly  the  question  of 
just  what  authority  the  President  has  to 
engage  our  forces  in  hostilities  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  It  is  of  questionable 
constitutionality  in  that  it  creates  a  60-to- 
90-day  period  of  Presidentially  declared  war. 
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for  the  number  of  days  the  question  of  au- 
thority rather  than  the  question  of  per- 
formance, and  upon  that,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  we  had  to  give  ground,  and  we  did 

■Mr.  Eagleton.  I  have  one  other  question, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  then  after 
that  I  shall  have  some  concluding  remarks 
of  my  own. 

'The  Senator,  in  his  presentation,  said 
something  to  this  effect— and  I  want  to  get 
it  straight— that  we  are  not  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  managers'  report;  is  that  the 
gist  of  it? 
'Mr.  Javits  No. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  The  Senator  signed  the 
managers'  report? 

Mr.  Javits.  I  signed  the  report  of  the 
conferee!^.  That  does  include  the  managers' 
report.  We  do  not  sign,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  managers'  leport  per  se.  The  signatures 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  measure. 

•'Mr.  Eagleton.  The  signatures  appear 
both  at  the  end  of  the  bill  and  at  the  end  of 
the  managers'  report. 

■Mr.  Javits.  That  is  right." 
At  this  point.  Senator  Marlow  Cook  came 
over  and  whispered.  'The  "Vice  President 
has  just  resigned.  "  The  galleries  were  buzz- 
ing with  the  news  and  senators  were  coming 
to  the  Chamber  seeking  more  information. 
Spiro  T.  Agnew.  the  thirty-ninth  'Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  ju.st  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of  income  tax 
evasion  and  had  been  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence of  one  year  and  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
fine. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  debate  con- 
tinued with  more  discussion  of  the  report 
and  the  conferees'  responsibility  for  it.  Sen- 
ator Javits  now  argued  that  he  was  not 
trying  to  disavow  the  report,  he  was  elabo- 
rating on  it.  But  a  subsequent  judicial 
review  would  refer  only  to  the  bill  and  its 
conference  report.  Senator  Javits'  elabora- 
tion could  not  be  accepted  as  the  official 
congressional  definition  of  the  provisions. 

Having  exhausted  that  topic  we  went  back 
to  the  bill  itself.  Despite  the  compromise 
with  the  House,  was  it  still  an  effective  con- 
trol over  presidential  power?  Senator  Javits 
thought  it  was: 

Mr.  Javits.  ...  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri.  as  one  of  its  original  sponsors  and 
one  of  the  stalwarts  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
let  us  not  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
fact  is  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  an  effort  been  made  to  restrain 
the  war  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  may  not  suit  my  colleague  100  per- 
cent, but  it  will  make  history  in  this  country 
such  as  has  never  been  made  before. 

"Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  President.  ...  we  are 
not  here  to  make  history.  We  are  here  to 
make  law.  We  are  here  to  make  important 
law.  the  most  important  law  that  can  be 
made  by  man  on  this  earth;  namely,  when 
to  go  to  war— how.  why.  and  when  to  go  to 
war.  .  .  .  The  fact  is.  we  have  a  War  Powers 
Act.  It  is  what  it  says.  That  is  important, 
not  the  title  and  not  even  the  length  of  time 
that  has  gone  into  the  making  of  the  bill,  as 
long  as  that  has  been.  That  is  important, 
yes.  But  what  is  truly  vital  is  how  this 
Nation  goes  to  war  and  what  thi.s  bill  says, 
not  what  the  .  .  .  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  when  he  managed  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  what  this  bill 
says  now  after  it  has  come  back  from  con- 
ference. 

•■Yes.  I  helped  to  give  birth  to  the  Senate 
bill  three  years  ago.  but  the  child  has  been 
kidnapped.  It  is  no  longer  the  same  child 
that  went  into  the  conference.  It  has  come 


out  a  different  baby— and  a  dangerous  baby. 
Mr.  President.  Because  this  bill  does  not  go 
one  inch  in  terms  of  restricting  the  unilater- 
al war-making  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

•Try  as  he  may.  and  able  lawyer  that  he 
is.  the  Senator  from  New  York  cannot  get 
around  the  language  of  the  statute.  He 
cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
and  the  political  effect  of  section  2(c)  is 
•nothing  "  Noble  in  concept  but  worthless 
in  execution.  He  cannot  get  around  the  fact 
that  the  managers'  report  of  oolh  houses 
said  as  much  when  it  said  that  subsequent 
sections  of  the  joint  resolution  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  language  of  section  2(c). 
The  managers  went  so  far  as  to  say.  'We 
want  to  show  you  this  is  not  the  Senate 
bill."  So  they  took  that  out.  .  .  .  What  we 
have  here  today  is  a  60-  to  90-day  open- 
ended  blank  check  which  says,  "You  fight 
the  war  for  whatever  reason,  wherever  yoi; 
want  to.  Mr.  President.  "  That  i.s  what  we 
are  legislating  here  today. " 

The  conference  bill  passed  the  Senate.  75- 
20.  Few  senators  were  in  the  chamber  to 
hear  the  full  debate;  some.  I  later  learned, 
assumed  that  the  original  Senate  bill  was 
fundamentally  intact.  The  comments  of  sen- 
ator after  senator  were  directed  at  the  origi- 
nal Senate  bill  rather  than  the  conference 
bill.  The  change  made  by  the  conference 
committee  seemed  minor  to  most,  a  techni- 
cally, not  important  enough  to  change  long- 
held  positions.  But  without  a  legally  bindine 
delineation  of  authority,  "the  essence  of 
meaningful  war  power.-;  legislation."  in  Sen- 
ator Javits'  words,  had  been  sacrified.  The 
President's  claim  of  inherent  power  to  initi- 
ate war  would  be  given  the  color  of  legality. 

On  October  12.  the  House  passed  the  con- 
ference bill  by  a  vote  of  238-123  and  the  war 
powers  resolution  went  to  the  President  for 
the  expected  veto.^  A  number  of  congress- 
men repeated  arguments  similar  to  mine 
before  voting  against  the  bill.  But  of  th"  ap- 
propriately thirty  members  previously  op- 
posed to  the  Indochina  War  who  voted 
against  the  original  House  bill,  only  half  op- 
posed the  new  bill.  Were  the  changed  votes 
the  result  of  satisfaction  with  the  confer- 
ence bill?  Or  did  they  reflect  a  growing  re- 
solve to  defeat  Richard  Nixon  on  some- 
thing? 

On  Saturday.  October  20.  the  President's 
political  stock  hit  a  new  low.  After  refusing 
for  months  to  provide  the  grand  jury  inves- 
tigating the  Watergate  matter  Aith  tape  re- 
cordings of  his  conversations  with  key  fig- 
ares  in  the  affair,  he  devised  h  plan  to  have 
Senator  Stennis  review  the  tapes  personally 
and  endorse  a  summary  which  would  be 
given  to  the  Court.  When  Archibalc"  Cox.  a 
former  Harvard  law  professor  of  mine  who 
had  been  appointed  as  special  pro.secutor  in 
the  case,  learned  he  would  have  to  cease  his 
pursuit  of  the  tapes  and  other  key  docu- 
ments, he  publicly  announced  his  ref'usal  to 
accept  the  President's  compromi.se.  That 
Saturday  night  the  President  asked  Attor- 
ney General  Elliott  Richardson  to  fire  Cox. 
Richardson  resigned  instead.  When  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  Ruckelshaus  re- 
fused to  fire  Cox.  he  was  fired.  Solicitor 
General  Robert  Bork  then  fired  Cox  and 
the  -Saturday-night  massacre"  was  over. 
But  in  the  week  ahead  the  demand  for  im- 
peachment came  from  all  corners  of  the 
country  and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
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began  to  seriously  consider  the  question. 
There  were  fewer  and  fewer  congressmen 
who  wanted  to  be  identified  as  supporting 
the  President,  especially  on  a  separation  of 
powers  dispute. 

The  anger  and  dismay  over  the  precipi- 
tious  firing  of  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  had 
not  yet  subsided  on  October  25.  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vetoed  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Called  H.J.  Res.  542  unconstitutional, 
he  charged  that  it  would  •seriously  under- 
mine this  Nation's  ability  to  act  decisively 
and  convincingly  in  times  of  international 
crisis."  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  mes- 
sage. The  President  was  accustomed  to  oper- 
ating in  an  extraconstitutional  fashion,  and 
any  apparent  restriction  of  his  warmaking 
powers,  even  though  his  board  claim  to  ini- 
tiate war  was  left  untouched,  was  unaccept- 
able. It  didn't  seem  to  matter  that  the  bill 
would  not  stop  the  President  from  begin- 
ning a  war  single-handedly.  That  generous 
grant  of  authority  would  be  acknowledged 
later,  but  now  the  President  was  complain- 
ing about  an  attempt  to  tie  his  hands  ninety 
days  after  committing  American  forces  to 
battle. 

House  advocates  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion put  on  an  major  drive  to  secure  the 
votes  of  those  few  dissident  doves  who  had 
voted  against  the  conference  bill.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  was  needed  to  override  the 
veto.  The  pressure  was  on  to  defeat  Richard 
Nixon  and.  ironically,  the  key  swing  votes 
were  the  President's  most  dedicated  oppo- 
nents. The  New  Republic  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  opposed  the  conference  bill, 
but  most  other  national  publications  sup- 
ported it  editorially.  The  political  forces, 
were  pulling  strongly  to  override  the  veto. 
The  rather  dry  legal  arguments  put  forth 
were  not  making  much  headway.  The  Presi- 
dent had  vetoed  eight  bills  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  and  eight  times  Congress 
failed  to  override  him.  It  was  an  embarrass- 
ing record  for  the  Democratic  leadership, 
which  was  under  fire  in  the  media.  The  war 
powers  vote  would  be  its  best  chance  yet  to 
begin  to  even  the  score. 

The  override  vote  in  the  House  took  place 
on  November  7,  Newsweek  magazine  called 
it  a  tense  scene  with  high-pressure  lobbying 
carried  on  by  both  sides.  The  President  him- 
self called  a  number  of  key  congressmen. 
The  leadership  leaned  on  those  Democrats 
who  claimed  that  the  bill  extended  the 
President's  powers.  'This  is  no  time  to  sup- 
port Nixon, "  they  said.  Only  seconds  before 
the  final  tally  a  small  group  of  liberals 
switched  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  override. 
The  final  vote  was  284-135.  The  Hou.se  over- 
rode the  veto  by  four  votes.  One  of  the  lib- 
erals who  reluctantly  switched  her  previous 
vote  was  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug.  She 
reflected  the  attitude  of  many: 

■Until  today.  Congress  has  not  been  able 
to  override  any  Presidential  veto  in  this  ses- 
sion. But  today's  vote  comes  at  a  time  of  re- 
vulsion of  the  people  against  the  crimes  and 
corruption  in  this  administration.  .  .  .  This 
could  be  a  turning  point  in  the  struggle  to 
control  an  administration  that  has  run 
amuck.  It  could  accelerate  the  demand  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  President." 

The  bill  then  came  immediately  before 
the  Senate  and  I  went  to  the  chamber  to 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  reject  it.  As  I  came 
onto  the  floor,  a  respected  senior  senator 
called  me  aside  and  said.  -Tom,  we  wish  you 
would  keep  quiet  on  this  vote.  We  simply 
have  to  slap  Nixon  down  and  this  is  the  vote 
to  do  it  on."  I  said  that  I  could  not  keep 
quiet  about  a  bill  that  gave  the  President 
more  power  than  the  Constitution  bestowed 


upon  him.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  awk- 
ward confrontation. 

I  glanced  toward  the  press  gallery  and 
began  my  speech:  ".  .  .the  media  coverage  of 
the  bill  still  says  that  [it]  limii;s  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers.  It  does  not.  The  bill  gives 
the  President  unilateral  authority  to 
commit  American  troops  anywhere  in  the 
world,  under  any  conditions  he  decides,  for 
60  to  90  days.  .  . 

Many  senators  understood  this,  but 
thought  that  the  provisions  allowing  Con- 
gress to  stop  a  war  by  a  majority  vote  were 
worth  the  sacrifice.  I  again  tried  to  make 
the  point  that  Congress  had  been  conspicu- 
ously reluctant  to  stop  the  President  after 
American  forces  were  committed  to  battle.  I 
related  a  1969  conversation  with  the  late 
Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia: 

■In  one  of  the  early  days  after  I  had  come 
to  the  Senate.  I  was  seated,  having  lunch,  in 
the  little  dining  room  where  Senators  some- 
times dine.  I  was  so  new  that  I  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  by  mistake.  I  sat  in  the 
chair  that,  by  custom,  was  reserved  for  the 
late  Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia. 
No  one  told  me  to  the  contrary.  Senator 
Russell  came  in  to  eat.  He  took  another 
chair,  he  being  the  very  fine  gentleman  that 
he  was.  Finally,  somebody  winked  at  me  and 
told  me  I  was  in  the  wrong  place.  So  I 
traded  chairs,  but  I  sat  next  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell. 

•Somewhere  in  the  conversation,  the  dis- 
cussion turned  to  war.  how  we  get  into  it. 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  out  of  it.  It  per- 
haps is  not  very  well  known,  but  Senator 
Russell  had  personal  misgivings  in  the  sense 
of  why  we  were  there  and  what  national  se- 
curity interests  were  being  served  by  our 
massive  presence  there. 
•'But  he  said: 

•'  Whatever  misgivings  I  had  about  that 
war— and  I  counseled  with  President  Eisen- 
hower about  it  in  the  early  days;  I  counseled 
with  President  Kennedy  about  it;  and  I 
counseled  with  President  Johnson  about  it- 
whatever  misgivings  I  had.  whatever  doubts 
I  had.  so  long  as  our  flag  is  committed  and 
our  troops  have  been  sent.  I  have  got  to  sup- 
port those  troops  and  I  have  to  support  the 
flag  when  the  decision  is  made.' 

■That  was  what  Senator  Rus.sell  told  me. 
He  was  a  very  wise  man.  one  of  the  wisest 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body.  Those  words  of 
his  are  better  than  any  that  I  could 
summon.  Once  the  commitment  has  been 
made  the  die  is  cast." 

Javits  and  Muskie  seemed  more  intent  on 
demonstrating  that  the  bill  would  not 
overlv  restrict  unilateral  presidential  action 
than  on  what  it  would  do  to  Congress'  role. 
They  sent  a  'Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  all 
senators,  which  had  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  day  before.  The 
letter  referred  to  an  October  6  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  the  Middle  East.  When  a  tempo- 
rary cease-fire  between  Israeli  and  Arab 
forces  broke  down,  the  Soviet  Union  threat- 
ened to  send  ground  forces  to  reimpose  it. 
President  Nixon  reacted  with  a  worldwide 
alert  bringing  our  military  forces  to  the 
brink  of  war.  He  never  did  commit  them  to 
battle,  but  the  near-confrontation  was  an 
apt  backdrop  for  the  war  powers  debate.  In 
their  letter.  Javits  and  Muskie  used  this  sit- 
uation to  show  how  the  war  powers  bill 
would  work: 

•Nothing  in  the  war  powers  resolution 
could  have  hampered  the  President  in  his 
handling  of  the  recent  Middle  East  crisis. 
The  bill  would  have  allowed  the  President 
to  put  our  armed  forces  on  alert,  to  order 
movements  of  our  fleets  and  to  resupply  the 


Israelis  with  military  equipment.  The  bill 
would  have  required  the  President  only  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  48  hours  with 
respect  to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  foreign  territory,  airspace  and 
waters.  (Emphasis  added.)" 

Senator  Javits,  who  had  earlier  argued 
that  the  bill  would  not  permit  the  President 
to  introduce  forces  into  battle  without  prior 
congressional  consent,  appeared  in  the 
letter  to  contradict  himself.  He  explained 
the  contradiction  this  way:  ".  .  .  nothing  in 
the  war  powers  resolution  could  have  ham- 
pered the  President  in  his  handling  of  the 
recent  Middle  East  crisis.  ...  Of  course,  if 
he  had  introduced  our  forces  further  than 
he  did  .  .  .  the  bill  would  have  and  should 
have  been  operative." 

Nevertheless,  the  important  question  re- 
mained: How  would  the  bill  operate?  What 
would  the  President  be  required  to  do  under 
its  provisions?  Javits  contended  that  the 
President  would  be  circumscribed  by  the 
knowledge  that  Congress  could  step  in  and 
stop  him  within  ninety  days.  He  would  have 
to  'take  his  chances"  if  his  action  was  not 
legally  correct.  Javits  argued.  I  addre.ssed 
this  contention  in  my  summary  argument: 

If  this  becomes  law  we  have  given  a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war  to  the  President 
and  any  other  President  of  the  United 
States,  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  the  President  taking  his 
chances.  The  chances  he  will  be  taking  are 
our  chances,  our  country's  chances,  chances 
with  life  and  death. 

■What  the  President  should  do.  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  is  to 
come  to  Congress.  What  docs  the  bill  pro- 
vide? I  served  at  one  time  in  the  Missouri 
Legislature.  We  had  a  member  of  the  house 
there  at  one  time  get  up  and  .say,  I  see  what 
the  bill  say.  but  what  do  it  do?"  What  does 
this  bill  do? 

•Section  2(C)  is  nonoperative  and  nonen- 
forceable,  not  only  by  its  policy  section  but 
by  the  very  interpretation  in  the  managers" 
report  which  was  signed  by  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mu.skie)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  They  .said  in  that 
report  very  clearly  what  section  2(c)  did  not 
do.  It  is  here  on  page  8  of  the  managers 
report. 

•The  chance  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  willing  to  have  the  President  take  is  the 
chance  to  deploy  our  forces  to  a  hostile 
area.  And  the  President,  under  this  meas- 
ure, could  deploy  tho.se  troops  in  Israel, 
Syria.  Egypt.  Chile.  Bangladesh,  or  wherev- 
er he  wanted,  tomorrow.  There  is  a  60-day 
period  but  the  troops  are  there.  They  are 
deployed,  being  shot  at,  dying,  and  the  flag 
is  committed.  .  .  . 

•That  is  not  what  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States  envisaged  when  we  were  given 
the  authority  to  declare  war.  We  were  to 
decide  ab  initio,  at  the  outset,  and  not  post 
facto. 

■This  is  no  historic  moment  of  circum- 
scribing the  President  of  the  United  States 
insofar  as  warmaking  is  concerned.  This  is 
an  historic  tragedy.  It  gives  to  the  President 
and  all  of  his  successors  in  futuro.  a  predat- 
ed 60-day  unilateral  warmaking  authority. 
All  the  words  spoken  here  today  cannot 
change  what  this  law  does,  and  what  it  does 
is  wrong. •' 

But  the  train  had  already  left  the  station, 
powered  by  the  notion  that  an  override 
would  be  a  rebuke  of  the  President.  One 
senator  came  up  to  me  after  the  debate  and 
said.  ■I  heard  your  argument.  I  agree  with 
you.   I   love   the   Constitution,   but    I   hate 
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Another  said.    You  were  right 
of  policy.  But  what  you  failed  to 
was  that  this  had  become  a  sym- 
insofar  as  the  public's  perception 
the  President's  warmaking. " 
President  was  defeated.  symbolical- 
Jam  Ervin  and  Jim  Abourezk.  who 
efforts  to  legislate  in  the  war 
were  the  only  other  Democrats 
with  me  to  sustain  the  veto.  Con- 
answered  the  President's  usurpa- 
most  solemn  power  by  legitimiz- 
enactment  of  the  war  powers  bill 
(Elimination  of  an  era  of  congres- 
r^ender. 
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(AP).— Defense    Secretary 

said   today  war  powers 

passed    by    the    Congress    may 

)ossible    for   President    Nixon    to 

bombing    in    Indochina    in    the 

new  major  North  Vietnamese  of- 

South  Vietnam. 

indicating     he     would     likely 

idea.  Schlesinger  said  the  State 

is  examining  such  a  possibility. 

powers  legislation  he  referred  to 

Nixon  the  authority  to  send  U.S. 

combat   abroad   for  sixty   days 

CcA'igressional  authorization  had  to 
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became    law    over 
I  earlier  this  month." 

plain  that  the  administration 
tlie  War  Powers  Resolution  for 
an  undated  declaration  of  war. 
unconstitutional   delegation   of 
congressichal  war  powers,  but  in  the  con- 
(ontinuing    usurpations    of    these 
President  would  be  the  last  to 
Cjjngress   from   its   own   legislative 
ninety-day  grant  of  authority 
apffcirently  be  taken  at  face  value,  to 
augment  the  increasingly  discred- 
presii  iential  claims  to  initiate  war  uni- 


War  Powers  Resolution  was  a  blank 
e  used  as  legal  tender  for  claims 
t  executive  power,  but  according 
sions  it  could  not  be  used  as  "spe- 
lt could  not.  therefore, 
supersede  the  Church-Case  provi- 
'  State  Department  authorization 
that  no  funds  may  be  expended 
activity    in    Indochina   "unless 
authorized    hereafter   by    Con- 
Kissinger  publicly  conced- 
the   following  week,   but   by 
quite  clear  how  the  administra- 
implement  the  War  Powers  Res- 
areas  of  the  world  where  specific 
did  not  apply. 

1.  I  received  the  State  De- 
response   to   my   request   for   a 
interpretation.  "It  is  the  Department's 
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opinion  that  Section  2(c)  does  not  constitute 
a  legally  binding  definition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Constitutional  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief, "  the  letter  stated.  "Section  2  does 
not  contain  language  which  requires  or  pro- 
hibits any  particular  action.  .  .  ."  The  de- 
partment was  still  studying  the  implications 
of  the  operative  sections  of  the  bill  (calling 
for  consultation,  reporting,  and  congression- 
al authorization  to  continue  a  war  beyond 
ninety  days),  but  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent decided  he  would  abide  by  those  legally 
binding  sections  or  challenge  them  as  un- 
constitutional, his  State  Department  clearly 
saw  the  bill  as  a  ninety-day  open-ended 
grant  of  authority. 

How  did  it  happen?  How  could  Congress 
formalize  its  surrender  to  executive  power 
in  the  warmaking  area  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  a  tragic  presidential  war?  I 
have  given  that  paradox  considerable 
thought  but  have  no  final  answer.  Had  Con- 
gress lost  confidence  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  institutional  mechanisms  created  by 
that  document?  There  is  a  pervasive  feeling 
that  principles  espoused  by  the  founders 
simply  don't  apply  to  the  modern  age.  The 
New  York  Times  reflected  this  attitude  in 
its  November  8  editorial  acclaiming  the  en- 
actment of  the  War  Powers  Resolution: 

"The  war  powers  bill  itself  is  not  the  revo- 
lutionary measure  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  other 
critics  have  attempted  to  make  it  out  to  be. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  curtail  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
respond  to  emergency  situations.  If  any 
thing,  it  gives  the  Chief  Executive  more  dis- 
cretionary authority  than  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  in  order  to  deal 
with  modern  contingencies  that  they  could 
not  have  foreseen." 

Life  has  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
founders,  but  the  necessity  for  deliberation 
and  collective  judgement  is.  if  anything, 
more  important  today.  In  1787.  the  most 
likely  threat  to  the  United  States  was  the 
British  fleet  storming  the  east  coast.  In  the 
1970s  the  American  military  presence  is 
everywhere.  War  could  break  out  involving 
any  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  military 
installations  overseas,  and  war  could  begin 
with  the  push  of  a  button.  We  continue  to 
require  a  commander  in  chief  who  can  act 
expeditiously  to  "repel  sudden  attacks.  "  but 
we  require  more  than  ever  a  responsible 
Congress  to  decide  when  national  "inter- 
ests" and  "commitments"  should  lead  to 
war.  If  the  experience  of  Vietnam  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  should  have  taught 
that  the  choice  between  war  and  peace  is 
best  left  to  the  collective  judgement  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  perfection  in  such  a  system,  but  it  is 
infinitely  safer  than  one  man  acting  alone. 
The  admonition  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Joseph  Story  in  1833,  is  still  relevant  today: 

•"The  power  of  declaring  war  is  not  only 
the  highest  sovereign  prerogative:  but  it  is 
in  its  own  nature  and  effects  so  critical  and 
calamitous,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  de- 
liberation, and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation." 

Implicit  in  the  argument  that  Congress 
cannot  perform  its  function  of  declaring  war 
in  the  modern  world  is  the  frustration  over 
Congress'  inability  to  step  in  and  take  over 
for  a  weak  President  in  other  areas.  Con- 
gress is  comprised  of  535  members.  It  can 
never  be  as  dynamic  and  decisive  as  the  one 
man  to  whom  the  great  powers  of  the  presi- 
dency are  assigned.  But  the  founders  under- 
stood that  the  line  bet'jveen  dynamism  and 
arrogance,  between  decisiveness  and  tyran- 
ny,  is  a  precariously  thin  one.  They  pur- 


posely devised  a  deliberate,  diverse,  and  ac- 
cessible body  that  would  subject  the  most 
important  questions  facing  us  to  the  scruti- 
ny of  collective  judgment.  Much  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  process  of  deliberation, 
but  progress  will  be  slow  if  Congress  misun- 
derstands its  own  fundamental  role. 

The  primary  resonsibility  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  this  instance  is  to  declare  war.  not 
stop  it  after  it  has  begun.  Congress  is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  trying  to  terminate 
a  conflict  over  the  objections  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief. 

The  founders  could  not  have  anticipated 
the  contingencies  of  a  modern  America,  but 
they  were  studied  in  the  arrogance  of  exces- 
sive power  and  they  knew  w^ell  how  to  limit 
it.  I  suspect  that  if  Hamilton  and  Madison 
and  Jefferson  could  be  brought  back  to  view 
contemporary  America,  they  would  be  less 
alarmed  by  the  modern  tools  of  mass  de- 
struction than  by  the  erosion  of  the  consti- 
tutional means  they  created  to  control  their 
use. 

Many  have  grown  cynical  over  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  curb  presidential  power.  If 
this  book  feeds  that  cynicism,  its  message 
has  been  missed.  I  labored  to  enact  war 
powers  legislation,  because  I  believed  that 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution  could  be  re- 
captured by  statute.  It  can  still  be  done,  but 
it  will  require  a  wider  conviction  that  the 
system  can  work.  It  will  require  faith  in  law 
over  the  transitory  desires  of  politicians. 
And  it  will  require  a  keener  awareness  by 
the  public  that  the  most  important  decision 
a  free  society  makes  is  the  decision  to  go  or 
not  to  go  to  war. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonitemizers. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  400,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday, 

S.  4  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  450,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
investigatory  and  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Postal  Service  by  authorizing 
certain  inspection  authority  and  by 
providing  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  representa- 
tion or  lotteries),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  551,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  extend,  for 
an  additional  4   years,  the  exclusion 


from  gross  income  of  the  cancellation 
of  certain  student  loans. 

S.  573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  573,  a  bill  to  require  deposito- 
ry institutions  to  disclose  to  their  cus- 
tomers their  practices  relating  to  the 
availability  of  funds  in  connection 
with  check  deposits,  to  require  the 
timely  payment  of  interest  on  deposits 
to  interest  bearing  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOwsKi)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1262,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  im- 
prove Internal  Revenue  Service  proce- 
dures concerning  investigations  and 
audits  of  churches,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1271.  a 
bill  to  encourage  citizen  participation 
in  wildlife  conservation  programs  and 
to  establish  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

S.   1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1300,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
to  insure  the  continued  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  revolving  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1578.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments 

S.   1627 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1627.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  (l)(f)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1746.  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  procure 


from  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my the  goods  and  services  necessary 
for  the  operations  and  management  of 
certain  Government  agencies  and  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  identify 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  produce,  manufacture,  or  oth- 
erwise provide  goods  and  services 
which  should  be  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  prepare  a  schedule  for 
transferring  such  activities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

S.   1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply 
explicitly  the  right-to-work  laws  of  a 
State  to  Federal  enclaves  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  State. 

S.  1869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1869.  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
promote  computer  literacy  among  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  wcrc  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1873.  a  bill  to  require 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress  by 
July  1.  1987.  concerning  the  need  for  a 
new  educational  assistance  program 
for  service  members  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  establish- 
ing such  a  program. 

S.   1885 

At  the  lequest  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1885.  a  bill  to  provide  special 
relief  for  the  payment  of  Federal 
income  taxes  and  interest  on  income 
attributable  to  a  new  home  which  was 
won  in  a  radio  contest  and  which  was 
specially  designed  for  the  handicapped 
child  of  the  winner. 

S.  1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1893.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
foreign  assistance  to  any  member 
country  of  the  United  Nations  that 
fails  to  vote  in  favor  of  resolutions  de- 
ploring the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean 
Air  Lines  Flight  007.  or  has  failed  to 


vote  in  favor  of  such  resolutions  al- 
ready considered. 


S.  1895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1895,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
feed  assistance  on  natural  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73.  A 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
school  prayer. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  a 
joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  all  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  enforce 
Federal  antitrust  laws  including  the 
prohibition  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning August  7,  1983.  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  7.  1984, 
as  "World  Health  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  161.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  15. 
1984,  through  April  21,  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165.  a 
joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  consti- 
tutional foundation  for  patent  and 
copyright  laws. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  60 

request   of   Mr.   Dodd,   the 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
)  the  Senator  from  Maine 
),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
MEtzENBAUM),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  CRANSTON),  the  Sena- 
Michigan  (Mr.  Reigle),  and 
from     Arkansas     (Mr. 
vere  added  as  cosponsors  of 
I  -oncurrent   Resolution   60,   a 
resolution  urging  the  Sec- 
Education  to  postpone  fur- 
action  on  reorganization  of  cer- 
in  the  Department  of 
until  a  study  by  the  Gener- 
Accoukiting  Office  determines  that 
reo -ganization  would  not  reduce 
abilify  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
achieve  the  goals  intended  by 
when  it  authorized  the  af- 


prpgrams. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  139 

At  thejrequest  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuirN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  •  Resolution  139,  a  resolution 
disappro  ing  the  recommendation  of 
the  stud^'  group  on  Senate  practices 
and  procedures  to  abolish  the  Senate 
Committpe  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  149 

request   of   Mr.   Dodd,   the 

the    Senator    from    North 

Mr.   Andrews),   the  Senator 

Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  and 

from     Nebraska     (Mr. 

added   as  cosponsors  of 

Resolution  149,  a  resolution  to 

he  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

which    insure   equal   rights 

to  education  opportunity 

should  be  maintained. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  oi  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  MArriNOLY)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  c  )ncerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 


vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  220,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  for  farmers  and 
others  adversely  affected  by  the 
drought. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  229,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  America's 
Cup  yachting  series. 

AMEDMENT  NO.  2227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  2227  proposed  to  S. 
1887,  an  original  bill  to  extend  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  for  18  months,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2228  proposed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  further 
participation  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 70— RELATING  TO  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

UKRAINIAN  FAMINE  OF  1932-33 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domenici)  submitted  the  foUowng 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  70 

Whereas  more  than  seven  million  Ukraini- 
ans in  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, one  of  the  member  repubUcs  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  died  of 
starvation  during  the  years  1932-1933; 

Whereas  the  famine  was  the  consequence 
of  deliberate  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
aiming  to  destroy  the  political,  cultural,  and 
human  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  conse- 
quences of  this  famine  are  still  manifest 
among  the  Ukrainian  population; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  although  fully 
aware  of  the  famine  in  the  Ukraine  and 
having  complete  control  of  the  entire  food 
supplies  within  its  borders,  nevertheless 
failed  to  take  relief  measures  to  check  the 
famine  or  to  alleviate  the  catastrophic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  it,  and.  furthermore, 
ignored  the  appeals  of  international  organi- 
zations and  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  intercessions  have  been  made  at 
various  times  by  the  United  States  during 
the  course  of  its  history  on  behalf  of  citi- 
zens of  other  countries  who  are  oppressed 
or  persecuted  by  their  governments,  indicat- 
ing that  it  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
invasions  of  human  rights  and  liberties: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  condemns  the  systematic  disregard 
for  human  life  and  for  human  rights  and 
liberties  that  characterizes  the  policies  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  ex- 
presses sympathy  for  the  millions  of  victims 
of  such  policies,  and  urges  the  President— 

(1)  to  proclaim  May  28,  1984,  as  a  day  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  original  resolution  by 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  focused  attention 
on  the  Ukrainian  famine: 

(2)  to  call,  through  public  and  diplomatic 
channels,  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
policies  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  caused  the  slow  death  by 
famine  of  seven  million  Ukrainians  during 
1932  through  1933  and  to  other  similar  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

(3)  to  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  remove  current  restrictions  on  the 
shipment  of  food  parcels  and  other  necessi- 
ties to  Soviet  citizens  by  private  individuals 
and  charitable  organizations. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

FAMINE  IN  UKRAINE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  destroyed  a 
commercial  Korean  airliner  with  its 
269  innocent  civilians  on  board,  we 
were  all  shocked.  But  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised. 


Today.  I  join  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  in  introducing  a  resolution 
which  commemorates  another  Soviet 
atrocity— one  which  must  be  counted 
as  one  of  history's  great  genocides. 
Fifty  years  ago,  over  7  million  Ukraini- 
ans died  a  horrible,  lingering  death 
during  1932  and  1933  in  the  first  artifi- 
cially engineered  famine  the  world  has 
known. 

The  purpose  of  this  coldblooded  ex- 
termination was  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  peasantry  in  the  drive  to 
collectivize  agriculture  and  to  destroy 
all  vestiges  of  Ukrainian  nationalism, 
as  expressed  in  the  culture,  industri- 
ousness,  productivity,  and  pride  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Similar  devastation 
was  visited  on  the  independent-minded 
Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks  and  the 
Volga  Germans.  Recent  Soviet  statisti- 
cal work  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  longer  period  between  1926  and 
1937,  at  least  14  million  people  died 
during  collectivization.  The  only  har- 
vest in  what  was  known  as  the  bread- 
basket of  Europe,  was  that  of  death, 
and  it  was  collected  in  the  name  of  the 
lofty  ideals  of  Russian  Communist  he- 
gemony. 

All  grain  was  confiscated  by  the 
state,  and  most  of  it— 4  million  metric 
tons— shipped  to  Europe.  Livestock 
perished,  and  not  even  seeds  remained 
for  future  sustenance.  Cannibalism 
was  not  unknown  as  starving  villagers, 
fleeing  their  homes,  were  turned  back 
at  gunpoint  to  their  prisons  of  hunger. 
Those  who  resisted  were  shot  or 
exiled.  The  rest  starved  to  provide  an 
economical  solution  to  the  nationality 
problem.  No  assistance,  domestic  or 
international,  was  permitted,  and  in 
the  West,  the  cries  of  the  famine's  vic- 
tims were  muffled  as  Western  journal- 
ists, enamored  of  the  romance  and 
promise  of  the  Russian  revolution,  re- 
mained largely  silent  about  its  un- 
speakable toll  in  human  rights  and 
human  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  break  the 
silence  and  recognize  the  enormity  of 
what  occurred  in  the  Ukraine  at  that 
time.  We  must  also  understand  it  as  a 
clear  and  brutal  expression  of  Soviet 
behavior  and  policies  which,  in  funda- 
mental aspects,  have  changed  little  in 
over  half  a  century.  A  government 
willing  to  exterminate  an  average  of 
over  10,000  of  its  own  people  a  day 
does  not  hesitate  to  kill  another  269 
for  reasons  of  state  or  whim.  A  sober 
awareness  of  the  motivations  and 
values  informing  Soviet  behavior  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  all  aspects  of 
an  effective  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.,  including  disarmament  talks. 
On  May  28,  1934.  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  decry- 
ing the  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union 

to  alter  its  policies  and  alleviate  the 

terrible  consequences  of  the  famine. 


I 


Our  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
designate  May  28,  1984,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  congressional  recognition  of 
the  tragedy,  as  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  great  Ukrainian  famine.  It  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  focus  world 
attention  on  the  famine  through 
public  and  diplomatic  channels  and  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  lift  re- 
strictions on  food  parcels  and  other 
necessities  sent  to  Soviet  citizens  by 
private  individuals  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Our  resolution  is  a  demonstration  of 
solidarity  with  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans who  are  observing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  tragedy  this  year.  It  is 
offered  as  an  expression  of  moral  out- 
rage and  sympathy  for  the  7  million 
Ukrainians  who  starved  to  death,  and 
for  the  millions  of  other  individuals  of 
other  nationalities  who  have  died  for 
Soviet  reasons  of  state. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hollings,  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  man- 
made  famine  in  Ukraine.  In  the  period 
1932-33.  an  estimated  7  million 
Ukrainian  men,  women,  and  children 
lost  their  lives  in  a  manmade  famine 
in  Soviet  Ukraine,  a  fertile  country 
often  called  the  granary  of  Europe. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  will  of  an 
independent-minded  and  nationally 
conscious  Ukrainian  peasantry,  and  to 
secure  collectivization  and  insure  in- 
dustrialization, the  Soviet  regime, 
under  Stalin,  ordered  the  expropria- 
tion of  all  foodstuffs  in  the  hands  of 
the  rural  population.  The  grain  was 
shipped  to  other  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  sold  on  the  international 
market  to  finance  the  Government's 
rapid  industrialization  program.  In  the 
years  1932-34,  while  the  famine  was 
taking  place,  the  Soviet  Union  export- 
ed more  than  4  million  metric  tons  of 
grain. 

Peasants  were  ordered  to  turn  all 
grain  over  to  the  state.  Those  who  re- 
fused were  deported  or  executed. 
Without  food,  without  grain,  without 
seeds,  the  peasants  began  to  starve. 
Within  months,  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  dead  or 
dying.  Soviet  authorities  even  went  so 
far  as  to  establish  border  checkpoints 
to  prevent  the  starving  from  entering 
the  Russian  Republic  and  prevent 
anyone  from  Russia  bringing  food  into 
Ukraine. 

Stalin  saw  the  famine  as  the  "final 
solution"  in  his  attempt  to  eradicate 
the  independent  spirit  of  various  na- 
tionalities in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ukrain- 
ians, the  largest  non-Russian  national- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union,  represented  an 
impediment  to  Moscow's  plans  to 
create  a  centralized  and  Russianized 
Soviet  state.  Not  coincidentally, 
famine  also  ravaged  the  territories  in- 
habited by  the  Don  and  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks,   and    Volga    Germans.    These 


people  were  also  viewed  as  posing  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  Soviet  regime's  am- 
bitions. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  most  recent 
Soviet  atrocity  of  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  civilian  aircraft  occurred  as 
Ukrainian-Americans  are  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
manmade  famine.  Just  as  269  innocent 
people  died  on  September  1,  1983,  an 
average  of  about  10,000  Ukrainian 
men,  women,  and  children  died  every 
day  in  1932  and  1933  in  history's  only 
man-induced  famine. 

Just  as  the  Soviets  at  first  denied 
shooting  down  the  Korean  Air  Liner 
and  then  defended  their  action,  the 
Soviets  denied  the  existence  of  the 
famine  and  then,  when  the  evidence 
was  overwhelming,  defended  their 
action.  Nothing  has  changed  in  Soviet 
behavior  during  these  past  50  years. 
The  brutal  murder  of  269  people  a 
month  ago  was  not  a  mistake  or  an  ab- 
erration but  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  just  as  the  murder  of  7  million 
Ukrainians  50  years  ago,  the  invasions 
of  the  Baltic  States,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Afghanistan,  the  subju- 
gation of  Eastern  Europe,  and  other 
atrocities  were  also  Soviet  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  famine  in  Ukraine 
has  been  described  as  the  "holocaust 
the  West  forgot."  It  took  place  at  the 
same  time  that  the  United  States  was 
extending  recognition  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  many  in  Government  did 
not  want  to  upset  the  newly  developed 
relations.  Many  Western  correspond- 
ents stationed  in  Moscow  refused  to 
report  the  famine  and,  in  some  cases, 
denied  that  it  existed.  In  a  recent 
interview  for  Canadian  television,  Mal- 
colm Muggeridge,  who  was  stationed 
in  Moscow  for  the  Manchester  Guardi- 
an at  that  time,  stated  that  too  many 
Western  correspondents  allowed  their 
ideological  sympathy  for  this  new 
"world  order"  to  interfere  with  their 
obligations  as  journalists.  To  his 
credit,  Mr.  Muggeridge  did  report  the 
events  at  that  time  as  did  the  Hearst 
chain  of  newspapers. 

Former  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish 
introduced  House  Resolution  399  on 
May  28.  1934,  condemning  the  Soviet 
engineered  famine  in  Ukraine.  In  an 
interview  on  September  18.  1983.  Mr. 
Fish  stated  that  of  all  the  tragedies 
and  holocausts  of  this  century,  the 
famine  in  Ukraine  was  the  worst  be- 
cause it  entailed  a  slow  death  with 
much  suffering. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my 
Ukrainian-American  friends  in  com- 
memorating this  tragic  event  in  their 
history  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  death  of  7  million  innocent  people 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  but  we  must 
never  let  it  be  forgotten.  Through  this 
resolution,  the  United  States  can  help 
focus  attention  on  this  "forgotten  hol- 
ocaust." 
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SENATt  RESOLUTION  233-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  COMMON  AG- 
RICU  .TURAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
EURC  PEAN  COMMUNITY 


DjXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Zor- 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Boren.    Mr. 

VIr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Cochran, 

Mrs.   Hawkins.   Mr.  An- 

^r.  Wilson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 

Danfor  th.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mrs.  Kasse- 


Mr. 
Mr.  Hd^dleston 

INSKY. 
LUGAR. 

Mr. 

DREWS 


Jei  sen. 


BAUM.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 

ABDNOR.    Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    BUR- 

DiCK.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Quayle.  and  Mr. 
Trible)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  233 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  has  proposed  modifications  to 
the  European  Community's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  (CAP): 

Whereas  the  CAP  proposals  announced  by 
the  Commission  call,  among  other  things, 
for  restrictions  on  imports  of  nongrain  feed 
ingredients,  including  corn  gluten  feed  and 
citrus  pellets,  and  for  a  consumption  tax  on 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  including  soybean 
products: 

Whereas  United  States  exports  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  in  1982  totaled  over  $4 
billion  of  soybeans  and  oilseed  products  and 
nearly  $700  million  of  corn  gluten  feed  and 
other  nongrain  feed  ingredients,  represent- 
ing over  50  percent  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  European  Community 
and  over  10  percent  of  total  United  States 
farm  exports: 

Whereas  the  European  Community  has 
bound  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  that  it  will  impose  no 
import  duties  on  soybeans,  soybean  meal, 
com  gluten  feed,  and  citrus  pulp,  and  such 
zero  tariff  bindings  were  agreed  to  in  return 
for  United  States  trade  concessions  to  the 
European  Community  during  earlier  rounds 
of  trade  negotiations: 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  and  disappointment  in 
the  proposals  for  CAP  modification  ad- 
vanced by  the  Commission  and  has  declared 
its  strong  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  calling  for  new  restrictions  on 
United  States  exports  to  European  Commu- 
nity markets: 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  proposed  CAP 
modifications  by  the  European  Community 
would  impair  access  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity markets  and  would  shift  the  financial 
burden  of  needed  CAP  adjustments  from 
the  Community  to  other  nations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  President  should  urge  the  Council 
of  European  Community  Ministers  to  reject 
the  proposals  of  the  Commission  that  seek 
to  shift  to  other  countries  the  financial 
bruden  of  disposing  of  European  Communi- 
ty agricultural  surpluses: 

(2)  the  President  should  continue  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  of  the  proposed  CAP 
modifications  that  would  adversely  affect 
access  of  United  States  agricultural  exports 
to  the  European  Community  markets:  and 

(3)  if  the  European  Community  adopts 
any  of  these  proposed  CAP  modifications, 
strong  measures  should  be  implemented  im- 
mediately to  protect  the  legitimate  trade  in- 
terests of  the  United  Slates. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting,  along  with  30  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  adverse  effect  on  U.S. 


agricultural  exports  of  proposals  to 
modify  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  a  resolution  of  this  type  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  with  the  propos- 
als to  modify  the  common  agricultural 
policy  now  being  considered  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  it  seems 
there  is  no  choice.  Decades  of  coopera- 
tion are  now  being  challenged  by  the 
proposed  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  and  the  import  restrictions  on 
nongrain  feed  ingredients. 

This  resolution  is  straightforward 
and  to  the  point.  First,  it  asks  the 
President  to  communicate  with  the 
Council  of  European  Community  Min- 
isters, urging  them  to  reject  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commission,  which  seek 
to  shift  to  other  countries  the  burden 
of  disposing  EC  agricultural  surpluses. 
Second,  the  resolution  asks  the 
President  to  vigorously  oppose  any  of 
the  proposed  cap  modifications  that 
would  adversely  affect  our  access  of 
agricultural  exports  to  the  EC. 

This  resolution  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  strong  meas- 
ures should  be  implemented  immedi- 
ately to  protect  the  legitimate  trade 
interests  of  the  United  States  if  the 
proposed  cap  modifications  are  adopt- 
ed. 

This  issue  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  farmer  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois, which  is  the  No.  1  State  in  the 
production  of  soybeans  and  in  agricul- 
tural exports. 

In  1982,  nearly  half  of  the  U.S.  $8.4 
billion  in  soybean  and  soybean  prod- 
uct exports  were  exported  to  the  EC. 
where  they  entered  duty-free.  If  the 
proposed  tax  on  fats  and  oils  is  imple- 
mented, we  will  lose  much  of  the  EC 
soybean  and  soybean  product  market. 
The  United  States  exported  less 
than  $200  million  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean products  to  the  EC  when  the 
zero  binding  for  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  was  negotiated  in  1962.  Because 
imported  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
are  exempt  from  EC  duties,  and  are 
less  expensive.  European  feed  manu- 
facturers have  increased  the  soybean 
meal  share  of  processed  products. 

The  use  by  the  EC  of  soybean  oil. 
which  is  processed  from  imported  soy- 
beans, has  increased  in  salad  oil,  cook- 
ing oil.  and  margarine.  Soybean  oil 
competes  with  locally  produced  EC 
olive  oil  and  butter. 

The  EC  is  proposing  to  use  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  on  fats  and  oils  in- 
stead of  discontinuing  the  use  of 
import  barriers  and  lowering  minimum 
internal  price  guarantees.  The  revenue 
generated  by  the  tax  would  be  used  to 
fill  the  depleted  coffers  of  the  EC 
treasury  to  continue  to  support  their 
present  agricultural  policy.  By  taxing 


fats  and  vegetable  oils  at  a  higher  rate 
than  olive  oil.  and  imposing  no  tax  on 
butter,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
the  use  of  soybean  oil  which  would 
also  have  a  similar  effect  on  soybeans 
and  soybean  meal. 

The  net  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  a  loss  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean meal  exports  by  the  United 
States.  This  would  correspond  to  a  re- 
duction in  price  to  the  more  than 
600.000  American  soybean  farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  tax 
on  vegetable  oils,  which  is  being  con- 
templated by  the  EC.  there  is  also 
under  consideration  some  form  of 
import  restrictions  on  nongrain  feed 
ingredients  including  corn  gluten  feed 
and  citrus  pulp.  This  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  the  EC  discussion  of  reforms 
in  the  cereals  program.  The  Commis- 
sion calls  for  "a  rapid  and  effective 
limitation  of  imports"  of  these  ingredi- 
ents. 

A  limit  on  imports  of  corn  gluten 
feed  by  the  EC  would  violate  long- 
standing GATT  agreements  and 
threaten  a  $500  million  per  year  U.S. 
export  market  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  internal  grain  support 
problems  faced  by  the  EC. 

Around  3  million  tons  of  corn  gluten 
feed  are  exported  to  the  EC  annually 
for  use  as  protein  ingredients  in  feed- 
ing livestock.  Under  GATT  rules, 
these  imports,  as  well  as  the  import  of 
a  number  of  other  protein  materials, 
are  bound  duty-free  under  agreements 
reached  during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Corn  gluten  feed  is  one  of  many 
products  used  by  European  animal 
feeders  as  protein  supplements.  Re- 
strictions on  its  import  will  not  result 
in  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  EC-produced  grains  which  are  fed 
to  livestock.  Further,  since  corn  gluten 
feed  exports  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  amount  of  nongrain  feed  in- 
gredients used  by  EC  animal  feeders, 
other  major  ingredients,  such  as  soy- 
bean meal,  could  face  similar  threats 
in  the  future  when  restrictions  on 
corn  gluten  feed  fail  to  have  a  materi- 
al impact  on  the  EC  grain  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  be  on  record  objecting 
to  the  potential  threat  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity that  would  further  restrict  our 
access  to  the  EC  market. 

We  should  make  our  position  clear 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  taking  this  important, 
and  necessary,  step. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
submitting  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the 
European  community. 

Modifications  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  the  EC  commission  that  will 
effectively    restrict    agricultural    im- 


ports to  Europe  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic agricultural  economies  of  EC  mem- 
bers. If  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  European  Community, 
the  modifications  will  create  real  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  farmers. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  vigorously  oppose  the  cap 
modifications  and.  if  they  are  adopted, 
take  appropriate  measures  to  insure 
that  our  trade  interests  are  protected. 

EXPORT  MARKETS 

U.S.  farmers  are  in  financial  trouble. 
Following  2  years  of  disastrously  low 
prices,  this  year  the  farm  economy  is 
being  adversely  affected  by  the 
drought  and  a  continuation  of  the 
weak  demand  in  export  markets. 

During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  value 
and  volume  of  U.S.  farm  product  ex- 
ports declined  for  the  first  time  in  13 
years.  Export  volume  declined  by  2 
percent  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  value  of  these  exports  fell  11  per- 
cent. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
forecasts  that  U.S.  farm  exports  may 
decline  further  in  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  1970's,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports grew  fivefold.  However,  from 
1981  to  1983,  they  have  declined  about 
one-fifth,  from  more  than  $44  billion 
in  1981  to  a  projected  total  of  $34.5  bil- 
lion in  1983. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend,  and  to 
do  so.  we  must  protect  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  its  products 
abroad. 

The  proposed  modifications  of  the 
cap— a  consumption  tax  on  oils  and 
fats,  and  restrictions  on  imports  of 
corn  gluten  feed  and  similar  feeds- 
jeopardize  our  export  sales  to  a  major 
market.  In  1982,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported over  $4  billion  of  soybean  and 
oilseed  products,  and  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion of  corn  gluten  feed  and  other  non- 
grain  feed  ingredients,  to  the  EC.  In 
total.  U.S.  agricultural  export  sales  to 
the  EC  amount  to  almost  one-quarter 
of  all  U.S.  agricultural  export  sales. 

Further,  the  proposed  action  will  ef- 
fectively abrogate  the  EC's  commit- 
ment under  the  GATT  accords  not  to 
impose  import  duties  on  soybean  prod- 
ucts and  corn  gluten  feed. 

While  we  ought  to  strive  for  free 
trade  throughout  the  world,  looking 
toward  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and 
trade  barriers  of  all  sorts,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  other  na- 
tions, at  the  present  time,  do  not  sup- 
port the  concept  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
should  sit  back  and  allow  its  producers 
to  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  the 
practices  of  other  countries  that  un- 
fairly reduce  opportunities  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  to  govern- 
ments and  consumers  of  protectionist 
policies  are  great.  Further,  such  poli- 
cies distort  patterns  of  trade  and 
divert  resources  from  better  economic 


uses.  No  one  gains  from  such  ineffi- 
ciencies and  the  list  of  those  who  are 
hurt  is  long. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  council  of 
ministers  of  the  European  Community 
will  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  that  makes  clear 
the  position  of  the  Senate  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  a  signal  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  not  stand  idly  by  as  export 
markets  are  taken  from  U.S.  farmers. 

The  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  has  proposed  several 
changes  in  the  EC's  common  agricul- 
tural policy,  and  some  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  would  adversely  affect 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  The  United 
States  should  adamantly  oppose  such 
proposals,  which  will  restrict  vital 
markets  for  American  farmers— par- 
ticularly producers  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Illinois,  Senators  Dixon 
and  Percy,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  Senator  Huddleston,  and 
the  other  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
for  their  leadership  on  behalf  of 
American  agriculture. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  about 
two  measures:  restrictions  on  imports 
on  nongrain  feed  ingredients  such  as 
corn  gluten  feed  and  citrus  pellets,  and 
a  consumption  tax  on  vegetable  oils  in- 
cluding soybean  products.  If  these 
measures  are  imposed,  U.S.  farmers 
will  lose  a  valuable  outlet  for  their 
commodities  and  derivatives  of  those 
commodities. 

Corn  gluten  is  a  by-product  of  the 
corn  milling  industry.  It  is  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  EC  as  a 
low  energy,  fibrous,  medium  protein 
feedstuff  which  is  used  in  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  rations  in  Europe. 

In  1982,  the  U.S.  exported  $437  mil- 
lion worth  of  corn  gluten  feed  and 
meal  to  the  10  EC  member  nations. 
Restrictions  on  these  shipments  would 
deprive  American  farmers  of  valuable 
markets. 

Pelleted  citrus  pulp  is  another  type 
of  nongrain  feed  ingredient  exported 
to  the  EC.  In  total,  the  U.S.  exports 
about  $700  million  of  nongrain  feed  in- 
gredients to  the  EC  every  year. 

In  a  sense,  these  proposals  are  not 
new.  Several  times  in  recent  years 
some  member  states  of  the  European 
Community  have  proposed  such  meas- 
ures. As  recently  as  April  15.  1982.  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  objecting 
to  an  earlier  EC  proposal  for  restric- 
tions on  corn  gluten  feed.  In  fact,  such 
restrictions  could  adversely  affect  re- 
lated industries  in  certain  European 
countries,  and  they  were  not  imple- 
mented by  the  EC. 

However,  there  is  renewed  impetus 
behind  the  proposals.  Although  they 
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The  rapid  advance  of  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean industry  has  predominantly  oc- 
curred apart  from  Government  com- 
modity programs,  in  contrast  to  other 
crops.  During  the  last  40  years, 
demand  for  high  protein  soy  products 
has  increased  and  U.S.  farmers  have 
responded  to  the  market  incentive  by 
increasing  production  dramatically. 
Soybean  production  increased  from  5 
million  bushels  in  1925  to  over  2  bil- 
lion bushels  last  year. 

At  Che  same  time.  Government  pro- 
grams and  controls  for  soybeans  are 
very  limited.  Soybean  growers  have  re- 
quested that  soybeans  maintain  their 
traditional  freedom  from  Government 
regulations  by  not  being  included  in 
any  farmer-owned  reserve,  land  diver- 
sion, or  acreage  reduction. 

Soybean  price  supports  are  set  as  a 
percentage  of  recent  year's  market 
prices,  so  as  to  keep  U.S.  soybeans 
competitive  in  world  markets.  In  terms 
of  protection  from  low  prices  or  natu- 
ral disaster,  soybeans  growers  have 
generally  taken  the  initiative  upon 
themselves  to  use  marketing  strategies 
or  otherwise  protect  themselves 
through  the  private  sector,  rather 
than  using  the  Government.  Reserves 
of  soybeans  are  entirely  held  by  farm- 
ers and  industry  in  the  private  sector, 
without  a  frame-work  of  Government 
storage  payments  and  controls.  This 
encourages  individual  initiative,  is 
more  efficient  than  Government  con- 
trols, and  is  less  costly  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  industry  has  already  been  active 
on  trade-related  matters.  On  April  6, 
1983,  the  National  Soybean  Processors 
Association  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  seeking 
relief  from  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. 

In  short,  the  soybean  industry  has 
not  asked  for  much  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Surely  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  support  the  soybean  industry  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  our  world  markets  free. 
That  is  vitally  important,  not  only  to 
com  and  soybean  farmers,  but  also  to 
the  future  of  a  free  and  fair  world 
trading  system. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Block  has 
responded  to  the  EC  proposals  in  a 
firm  and  timely  fashion.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  of  Sec- 
retary Block's  statement  before  the 
American  Soybean  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt 
I  am  deeply  concerned  and  disappointed 
to  learn  that  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  proposed  to  restrict 
imports  of  corn  gluten  feed  and  impose  a 
tax  on  vegetable  oils  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
solve  its  farm  budget  problems. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  in  detail 
the  proposals  made  public  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Friday,  but   it  appears  that  once 


again  the  EC  is  ready  to  deal  with  its  inter- 
nal problems  by  transferring  a  major  part  of 
the  burden  of  adjustment  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Despite  years  of  intense  debate  on  these 
same  issues— during  which  we  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
action  affecting  our  access  to  the  EC 
market— the  EC  is  again  proposing  to  re- 
strict imports  of  corn  gluten  feed  and  to 
impose  a  tax  on  vegetable  oils. 

The  result  of  these  proposals  would  be  to 
expand  EC  restrictions  on  agricultural  im- 
ports to  cover  virtually  all  major  products. 

These  are  drastic  policy  decisions:  we  are 
gravely  concerned,  and  we  will  make  our 
concerns  known  to  EC  officials  in  detail  as 
we  undertake  a  complete  review  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

In  this  process,  we  will  be  very  clear  on 
one  essential  point:  Should  the  EC  take, 
action  to  apply  new  restrictions  on  our 
trade,  this  would  leave  us  no  other  choice 
but  to  consider  whatever  counter  measures 
are  necessary  to  defend  our  legitimate  trad- 
ing interests. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  234- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  234 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  672.  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Safety 
of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes.  S. 
672.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fi.scal  year  1984. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is 
necessary  to  permit  Congressional  consider- 
ation of  S.  672.  Such  bill  was  not  reported 
on  or  before  May  23,  1983.  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  such  authorizations. 

The  likelihood  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  would  report 
such  a  legislative  initiative  was  reflected  in 
its  March  1983  report  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  Therefore,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  has  had 
adequate  notice  of  this  authorization.  En- 
actment of  S.  672  is  not  expected  to  inter- 
fere with  or  delay  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2237 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GARN    submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend  and  reau- 


thorize the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979;  as  follows: 

On  page  53,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

REPEAL  Of   LIMITATION  ON  EXPORT  CONTROL 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  19.  The  last  sentence  of  section  812  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  612c- 
3)  is  repealed. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  turning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  979,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
That  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  require  the  President  to  repect 
the  .sanctity  of  existing  contracts  at 
the  time  of  the  imposition  of  new  for- 
eign policy  export  controls.  Such  pro- 
tection is  currently  provided  under  law 
only  with  regard  to  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  fair 
or  wi.sp  to  give  one  sector  of  the  econo- 
my protections  unavailable  to  other 
sectors.  This  situation  is  remedied  by 
i.he  contract  sanctity  provision  of  S. 
979,  which  would  apply  its  protections 
to  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  With 
this  more  adequate  contract  sanctity 
provision  in  S.  979,  it  is  appropriate  to 
delete  the  contract  sanctity  provision 
for  aih'^riculture  alone  that  was  added 
to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  legislation  last  Congress. 
I  am  today  introducing  an  amendment 
to  S.  979  that  would  make  that 
change,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.* 


the  joint  resolution  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  5,  between  "(b)"  and 
•The"  insert  the  following:  Actual  or  immi- 
nent hostilities  involving  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
came  into  being  on  August  29,  1983." 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 


DODD  (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2238 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to 
authorize  the  further  participation  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon;  as 
follows: 

On  page  7.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or":  and  after 
line  25.  insert  the  following: 

(4)  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  countries 
from  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Force  m  Lebanon. 


TSONGAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2239 
Mr.  TSONGAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  lines  12  and  13.  after  "(2)  in 
order  to",  strike  "restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Maintain  a  secure  area  from  which 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  can  restore  full 
control." 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2241 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  8  line  23  delete  the  phrase  "the 
yeas  and  nays."  and  substitute  the  words 
"pursuant  to  its  rules "  and  place  a  period 
after  the  word  "rules." 


LEVIN  (AND  RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2240 

Mr.    LEVIN   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Randolph)  proposed  an  amendment  to 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
19.S4 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2242 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
368)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  13  line  8  strike  "November  17, 
1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "November 
10.  1983". 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2243 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1887)  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram for  18  months,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 


In    the    case 
during  a: 


of    weeks  The  applicable  limit  is: 


10-percent  period 

8-percent  period 

6-percent  period 

Low-unemployment  period . 


12 

10 

8 

0 


"(B)  The  total  amount  established  in  any 
account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed- 


eral supplemental  compensation  for  any 
week  beginning  prior  to  October  1.  1983. 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1983.  includ- 
ing the  termination  date  and  reduced  com- 
pen.sation  amount  contained  in  subsection 
(f)(2)  as  then  in  effect. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  account  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation was  payable  for  a  week  beginning 
before  October  1.  1983.  and  who  exhausted 
his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by  reason 
of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount  in  such 
account)  after  March  31.  1983  and  prior  to 
October  1.  1983.  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  for  compensation  payable  for 
weeks  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1983, 
shall  be  equal  to  such  individual's  additional 
entitlement. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  this  subparagraph  the  term  'additional 
entitlement'  means  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  16  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion; or 

"(ii)  4  times  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year. 

"(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  '  10-percent  period',  S-percent 
period',  '6-percent  period',  and  'low-unem- 
ployment period'  mean,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

"(i)  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  total  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Slate  for  the  period  consisting  of 
such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
12  weeks  falls  in  the  applicable  range,  and 

"(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  total  unemployment  rate 
for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and 
the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks  does 
not  fall  within  the  applicable  range. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

•In  the  case.of  a:  The  applicable  range  is: 

10-percenl  period A  rate  equal   to  or  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent. 

8-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 8  percent,  but 
less  than  10  percent. 
6-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 6  percent,  but 
less  thaii  8  percent. 
Low-unemployment         A  rate  less  than  6  per- 
period.  cent. 

■(C)  Each  10-percent  period,  8-percent 
period.  6-percent  period,  or  low-unemploy- 
ment period,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is  in 
effect  for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2. 
1983.  shall  last  for  a  period  consisting  of  all 
weeks  beginning  in  October  and  November 
1983.  Succeeding  periods  shall  begin  with 
the  first  week  beginning  in  December,  and 
every  second  month  thereafter,  and  remain 
in  effect  for  all  weeks  beginning  in  that 
month  and  the  following  month  (but  sub- 
ject to  the  termination  provision  under  sub- 
section (f)(2)). 

"(D)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  shall  be  determined  In  the 
same  manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970. 
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total  unemployment  rate  (unad- 
respect  to  any  other  State. ". 
602(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
out  "or  (DKii)". 


whom  any  Federal  supplemental 

was  payable  for  any  week  be- 

bifore  October  1.  1983,  and 

exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 

(by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 

in   his   Federal   supplemental 
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after  September  30.  1983, 
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Jon  Act  of  1982). 
„  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
lent  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
Compensation    Act    of    1982    a 
.  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
c(  impensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
with   the   amendments   made   by 
and  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re- 
..in  the  3-week  period  beginning  on 
.>  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 
n^dification  to  such  Stale,  to  enter 
a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 
week  period. 


Budget    Reconciliation    Act    of     1982.    is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
taking  into  consideration  the  net  price-sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  level 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.". 

Amendment  No.  2245 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  112.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983" 

(b)  Effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
taking  into  consideration  the  net  price-sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  level 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year". 
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FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 


PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2246 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Cochran)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1887,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  section  6  of  the  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
arrangements  to  prevent  payments  of  un- 
employment   COMPENSATION     TO     RETIREES 
AND  PRISONERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Attorney  General  are  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  arrangements  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  States,  computer  or  other  data 
regarding  current  and  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  prisoners  so  that  States 
may  review  the  eligibility  of  these  individ- 
uals for  unemployment  compensation,  and 
take  action  where  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  prior  to  January  31,  1984,  on 
arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a),  and  any  arrangements 
which  could  be  entered  into  with  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  unemployment  compensation 


is  not  paid  to  retired  individuals  or  prisoners 
in  violation  of  law.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
which  might  be  necessary  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing such  payments. 

MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2247 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Sasser)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1887, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  bill 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

extension  of  FSC  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  602(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  to  any  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  week  beginning  after  June 
30,  1984.". 

(b)  Section  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  602(f)(2))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1984.". 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  55  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 
In  the  case  of  weeks  The  applicable 

during  a:  limit 's: 

5-percent  period 1^ 

4-percent  period 12 

3-percent  period 9 

Low-unemployment  period "J 

"(B)  The  total  amount  established  in  any 
account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  for  any 
week  beginning  prior  to  October  1,  1983.  but 
has  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
of  the  amount  in  such  account)  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983.  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1983.  including  the  termination  date  and 
reduced  compensation  amount  contained  in 
subsection  (f)(2)  as  then  in  effect. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  account  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation was  payable  for  a  week  beginning 
before  October  1.  1983,  and  who  exhausted 
his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by  reason 
of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount  in  such 
account)  after  March  31.  1983  and  prior  to 
October  1.  1983.  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  for  compensation  payable  for 


weeks  beginning  in  or  after  October  1.  1983. 
shall  be  equal  to  such  individual's  additional 
entitlement. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  this  subparagraph— 

"(i)  the  term  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment' means  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  had  applied  to  such  account;  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'additional  entitlement' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  60  percent  of  the  subparagragh  (A) 
entitlement,  or 

••(II)  4  times  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year. 

•■(E)  Any  individual  who  would  qualify  for 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  solely 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (C),  and  who, 
prior  to  September  30.  1983.  has  applied  for, 
and  established  eligibility  for,  any  form  of 
cash  or  in-kind  assistance  (including  food 
stamps,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, supplemental  security  income,  or  med- 
ical assistance  under  a  State  medicaid  plan), 
may  decline  eligibility  for  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  if  payment  of  such 
compensation  would  result  in  a  loss  of  eligi- 
bility for  such  other  assistance.  For  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of, 
such  other  cash  or  in-kind  assistance,  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  de- 
clined by  the  individual  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  available  to  such  individual.  The 
choice  to  decline  eligibility  for  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  shall  terminate 
any  rights  to  such  compensation. 

'•(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  'S-percent  period'.  •4-percent 
period',  '3-percent  period',  and  low-unem- 
ployment period'  mean,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

••(i)  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  falls  in  the  applicable 
range,  and 

"(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  does  not  fall  within  the  applicable 
range. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicable  range  is: 

5-pcrcent  period A  rate  to  or  exceeding  5 

percent. 

4-percent  period A  rate  to  or  exceeding  4 

I)ercent.  but  less  than 
5  percent. 

3-percent  period A  rate  to  or  exceeding  3 

percent,  but  less  than 
4  percent. 
Low-unemployment  A  rate  less  than  3  per- 

period.  cent. 

••(C)  No  5-percent  period,  4-percent  period. 
3-percent  period,  or  low-unemployment 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in  effect 
for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2,  1983, 
or  any  week  thereafter,  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  13  weeks  (but  subject  to 
the  termination  provision  under  subsection 
(f)(2)). 
"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
••(i)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970:  and 
•■(ii)  the  amount  of  an  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act. 


■•(4)(A)  If  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  results  in  a  higher  appli- 
cable limit  for  a  State  under  paragraph  (2). 
the  applicable  limit  for  such  State  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  determined 
under  this  paragraph,  rather  than  under 
paragraph  (3). 

■•(B)  A  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  5- 
percent  period'.  •4-percent  period',  or  'S-per- 
cent period'  for  a  week  if— 

••(i)  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  data  on 
a  month-to-month  basis  with  respect  to  the 
seasonally  adjusted  total  unemployment 
rate,  such  adjusted  rate  for  such  State  for 
the  most  recent  month  for  which  such  rate 
is  available  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  week  begins  falls  within  the  applicable 
range  described  in  subparagraph  (C):  or 

••(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  State  not  described 
in  clause  (i),  the  average  monthly  total  rate 
of  unemployment  for  such  State  for  the 
most  recent  3  calendar  months  for  which 
data  are  available  preceding  the  month  in 
which  such  week  begins  falls  within  the  ap- 
plicable range  described  in  subparagraph 
(c). 

••(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B). 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

In    the    case    of    weeks    The  applicable  range  is: 
during  a: 

5-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 11  percent. 

4-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  but 
less  than  1 1  percent. 

3-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 8  percent  but 
less  than  10  percent.'. 

(b)  Section  602(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •subparagraph  (A)(ii)  or 
(DKii)  of". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FSC  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual— 

(1)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be- 
ginning before  October  1.  1983.  and 

(2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the  amount  of  his  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  account )  before  the  first  week 
beginning  after  September  30,  1983. 

such  individual's  eligibility  for  additional 
weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of  any 
event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
law  relating  to  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of 
such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex- 
haustion and  before  October  1,  1983,  shall 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following 
the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  purpose  of 
section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  and  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re- 
fuses, within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 


such  a  modification  to  such  State,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  such  3-week  period. 

STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Sec.  4A.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  shall  conduct  a  study,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  May  15,  1984,  with  respect  to 
alternatives  to  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment which  would  be  available,  or 
should  be  made  available,  with  respect  to  all 
States,  which  would  provide  a  more  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  employment  and 
labor  market  situation  in  each  State  and  a 
more  accurate  and  equitable  determinant  of 
the  extent  of  need  in  each  State  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  beyond  regular 
compensation. 

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  STRUCTURAL 
CHANGES 

Sec  4B.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  each  expeditiously  undertake  studies 
and  conduct  hearings  concerning  the  need 
to  reform  the  fundamental  structure  and 
benefits  of  those  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  which  are  in  addition  to  State 
regular  compensation,  and  that  each  com- 
mittee should  report  appropriate  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  committee's  find- 
ings prior  to  June  1.  1984. 


Mel- 
Mr. 


BAUCUS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2248 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHER.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Inouye,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and 
Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S,  1887,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

MAUREEN  AND  MIKE  MANSFIELD  FOUNDATION 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  and 
the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  made  except  upon  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  require. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2249 
Mrs.  HAWKINS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1887,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 
On  page  8  after  line  7  add  the  following: 
Sec        .  Treatment  of  certain  agricultur- 
al labor. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3306(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  agricultural  labor)  is  amended  by  striking 
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out    Janukry  1.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •Jinuary  1.  1986' . 


MitrCHELL  (AND  DOLE) 
AIIENDMENT  NO.  2250 

MITCHELL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1887.  supra; 
as  follow 

At  the 
new  sectioh 


Mr 
Hatfield 


«nd  of  the  bill  add  the  following 


s  lall ; 


under 
States 
service 
not  be  inc 
poses  of 
Act  or 
nue  Code 


COVERAGE  OF  RETIRED 
JUDCES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

.  Notwithstanding  section  101(d) 
Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
made  by  section  101(c)  of 
...  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
paid after  December  31.   1985. 
paid  prior  to  January  1.  1986 
371(b)    of    title    28.    United 
to   an   individual   performing 
_.  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
uded  in  the  term    wages"  for  pur- 
ion  209  of  the  Social  Security 
3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
)f  1954. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ( 
FEDERAL 

Sec. 
of  the  Social 
the  amendments 
such  Act 
muneratioti 
Remunera  tion 


set  tion 


Coie 
unler 


.■■  fctii 
sec  ;ion 


Mr 
Mr. 
the  bill 

At  the 
new 


Sec. 
Social 

(1)  in 
(A),  by 
in  lieu  t 

(2)  in 
"advance 
"advance; 

(3)  in 
•advance 
'advance! 

(4)  in 
"advance 
inserting 

<b>  The 
shall 
April  1.  1 


Se<  urity  . 
tlie 
St  iking  ' 


apF  ly 


as  follows 

At  the 
new  sectit)n 


Sec. 
Extendec 
Act  of 
thereof 


••(f)(1) 
tended 
such 
sjons  of 
not  othe 
as 
sions  of 

••(2) 
shall  be 
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STiFFORD  (AND  HEINZ) 
Al  lENDMENT  NO.  2251 

D  3LE  (for  Mr.  Stafford  and 
Hei?  z)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
.  1887.  supra;  as  follows: 
>nd  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
sectic  n: 

CLARIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYMENT 
OF  LOANS 

(a)   Section    1202(b)(2)   of   the 
..^  Act  is  amended— 
matter  preceding  subparagraph 
out  "advance"  and  inserting 
hereof  'advances": 
4ibparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
are": 

jbparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
was"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
were"";  and 

bparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 

the  second  place  it  appears  and 

n  heu  thereof    advances". 

amendments  made  by  this  section 

to  advances  made  on  or  after 

|82. 


Silt 


sue 


ginning  in  a  calendar  quarter  if  the  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  in  the  State  equals 
or  exceeds  the  applicable  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3))  for  the  period 
consisting  of  all  weeks  which  begin  on  or 
after  January  1,  1982,  and  in  or  before  the 
second  preceding  calendar  quarter.  For  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  there  shall  be  a 
State  off  indicator  for  weeks  beginning  in  a 
calendar  quarter  for  which  there  is  no  on 
indicator. 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
applicable  percentage  shall  be— 

"(A)  6  percent,  in  'A-hich  case  there  shall 
be  a  10-week  benefit  period  in  effect  for  eli- 
gible individuals  in  such  State: 

"(B)  5  percent,  but  less  than  6  percent,  in 
which  case  there  shall  be  an  8-week  benefit 
period  in  effect  for  eligible  individuals  in 
such  State:  or 

••(C)  4  percent,  but  less  than  5  percent,  in 
which  case  there  shall  be  a  6-week  benefit 
period  m  effect  for  eligible  individuals  in 

•■(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  amount  established  in  the 
account  of  an  eligible  individual  who  has  a 
period  of  eligibility  solely  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  equal  to— 

•■(A)  10/13  of  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  established  in  such  account 
under  section  202(b)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  10-week  benefit  period: 

•(B)  8/13  of  the  amount  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  so  established  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual in  an  8-week  benefit  period;  and 

"(C)  6/13  of  the  amount  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  so  established  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual in  a  6-week  benefit  period. 

••(4)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  allow  ex- 
tended benefit  periods  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual eligible  for  extended  compensation 
solely  by  reason  of  this  sub.section  may  de- 
cline eligibility  for  such  compensation,  and 
for  purposes  of  the  States  plan  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  such 
compensation  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
available  to  such  individual.  Any  choice  to 
decline  eligibility  for  such  compensation 
shall  terminate  any  rights  to  such  compen- 
sation. 

••(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1983.  and  ending 
on  or  before  March  31.  1985. ". 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
A  MENDMENT  NO.  2252 

Mr.  LCVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, anl  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendrr  ent  to  the  bill.  S.  1887.  supra. 


end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 


19  ro 


OPTIONAL  TRIGGER  FOR  EXTENDED  BENEFITS 

Section  203  of  the  Federal-State 
Unemployment      Compensation 
Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

OPTION  \l.  STATE  EXTENDED  BENEFIT  PERIODS 

.  \ny  State  may  provide  that  an  ex- 

qenefit  period  may  be  in  effect  in 

in  accordance   with   the   provi- 

..is  subsection,  for  weeks  which  are 

•wise  in  an  extended  benefit  period 

deterlnined  under  the   preceding  provi- 

I  his  section. 

purposes  of  this  subsection  there 
State  on'  indicator  for  weeks  be- 


st; te 
hi; 


P(r 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2253 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bill.  S.  1887.  supra  as  follows: 
Strike  out  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec  3.  (a;  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4).  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following: 

••(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
any  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 
(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  '^vith 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 


In    the    case    of    weeks    The  applicable  limit  is: 
during  a: 

5-percent  period 12 

4-percent  period 10 

3-percent  period 8 

Low  unemployment  period 6 

"(B)  If  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  for  a 
State  for  the  week  beginning  September  25. 
1983.  was  14  (as  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (A)  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1983).  the  applicable  limit  for  such  State 
shall  remain  at  14  for  any  consecutive  week 
thereafter  for  which  such  limit  would  have 
remained  at  14  under  .such  prior  provision. 
Paragraph  (3)(D)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  an  applicable  limit  determined  under  this 
subparagraph. 

•"(C)  The  total  amount  established  in  any 
account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  for  any 
week  beginning  prior  to  October  1.  1983,  but 
who  has  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  such 
compensation  (by  reason  of  the  paymen'.  of 
all  of  the  amount  in  such  account)  prior  to 
October  1,  1983.  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
provision  of  this  subtitle  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal  .Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Amendments  of 
1983,  including  the  termination  date  and  re- 
duced compensation  amount  contained  in 
subsection  (f)(2)  as  then  in  effect. 

■•(D)  In  the  case  of  the  account  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  Federal  .supplemental  com- 
pensation was  payable  for  any  week  begin- 
ning prior  to  October  1.  1983.  and  who  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by 
reason  of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount 
in  such  account)  after  March  31,  1983.  and 
before  October  1,  1983,  the  amount  estab- 
lished in  such  account  for  compensation 
payable  for  weeks  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  i983,  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
the  subparagraph  (A)  entitlement  or  such 
individuars  additional  entitlement. 

"(E)  For   purposes   of  .subparagraph   (D) 
and  this  subparagraph— 

••(i)  the  term  subparagraph  (A)  entitle 
ment'  means  the  amount  which  w-ould  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  had  applied  to  such  account;  and 
•  (ii)  the  term  additional  entitlement' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

(I)  75  percent  of  the  subparagraph  (A) 
entitlement,  or 

••(II)  8  times  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  the  benefit  year 
•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  suD.section. 
the  terms  S-percent  period".  •4-percent 
period .  S-percent  period",  and  low-unem- 
ployment period"  mean,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

(i)  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  immediatelv 
preceding  12  weeks  faMs  in  the  applicable 
range,  and 

••(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  the  period  consir-iing  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  does  not  fall  -A-ilhin  tne  applicable 
range. 

•(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 


In  the  casp  of  a: 
5-percpnt  period.. 


The  applicable  range  is: 
A    rate  pqual   to   or  ex- 
coedine  5  percent. 


■  In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicable  range  is: 

4.percenl  period A  rale  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 4  percent,  but 
less  than  5  percent. 

S-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 3  percent,  but 
less,  than  4  percent. 

Lowunemploymenl  A  rale  less  than  3  per- 

period.  cent. 

"(C)  A  State  shall  qualify  for  a  5-percent 
period  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  and 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph,  for  weeks  beginning  in  a  calen- 
dar quarter  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  equals  or  exceeds  6  per- 
cent for  the  period  consisting  of  all  weeks 
which  begin— 

••(i)  on  or  after  January  1.  1982,  and 

"(ii)  in  or  before  the  second  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter. 

•(D)  No  5-percent  period,  4-percen' 
period,  3-percent  period,  or  low-unemploy- 
ment period,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is  in 
offect  for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2. 
1983.  or  any  week  thereafter,  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  13  weeks  (but  subject  to 
the  termination  provision  under  subsection 
(f)(2)). 

■(E)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 

•■(i)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970;  and 

•■(ii)  the  amount  of  an  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  determined  for  pur 
po.ses  of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  Section  602(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  (D)(ii)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FSC  PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual- 

(1)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1983.  and 

(2)  who  extended  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the  amount  of  his  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  account )  before  the  first  week 
beginning  after  September  30,  1983. 

.^uch  individual's  eligibility  for  additional 
weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of  any 
event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
law  relating  to  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of 
such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex- 
haustion and  before  October  1,  1983.  shall 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following 
the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  purposes  of 
section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982). 

;c)  The  Secretary  of  Laboi  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compen.saiion  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  and  3.  Notv.ithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  if  any  State  fails  or  re- 
fuses, within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 
such  a  modification  to  such  St.Ue.  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement. 
I  he  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 


agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  such  3-week  period. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2254 
Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Heinz)  pro 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res..  366)  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following: 

Sec  .  That  section  8  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  31.  1383". 


Congress  has  made  its  support  quite 
clear,  and  it  is  not  the  job  of  the  SBA 
to  thwart  that  decision.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  send  a  strong  signal 
to  the  SBA  that  their  lack  of  coopera- 
tion should  not  continue.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  much  needed  amendment. 


COMMERCE.  STATE.  JUSTICE 
.APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2255 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  fohows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following:  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  ensure  that  all  funds  appropriated 
for  the  veterans  direct  loan  program  are  di.s 
bursed. 

VIETNAM  VETERAN  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  3222,  which  funds  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  and 
other  agencies.  My  amendment  will 
direct  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA  to 
insure  that  all  funds  appropriated  for 
its  Vietnam  veteran  direct  loan  pro- 
gram are  disbursed. 

As  one  of  the  22,000  South  Dakota 
Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  our  servicemen  and 
women  face  on  their  return  to  civilian 
life.  This  worthwhile  program  was  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  provide 
Vietnam  veterans  with  loans  to  help 
them  establish  or  expand  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Vietnam  veterans  from  South 
Dakota  and  other  States  have  com- 
plained that  the  SBA  is  being  less 
than  cooperative  in  making  these 
loans.  In  fact,  of  the  $25-million  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  only  $3  million  in  loans 
were  given  out.  As  a  result,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  program  be  funded  for 
1984  by  carrying  over  the  remaining 
$22  million  from  1983. 

The  administration  opposed  this 
program  from  its  inception.  But  the 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  oversight 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  on  the  marketing 
alternatives  for  Alaska  natural  gas. 

Tup  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, November  16.  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
hearing  is  to  review  today's  gas  mar- 
kets and  alternatives  to  *he  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
for  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  to 
those  markets. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  Vvi.sh  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  TO  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation ol  the  Senate  and  the  p'lblic 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
oefore  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
the  following  bills. 

S.J.  Res.  139.  a  re.solution  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
birth; 

S.  1868.  a  bill  to  add  $17,996,558  to  the 
budget  ceiling  for  new  acquisitions  al  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshort, 

S.  1775.  to  repeal  the  designation  of  the 
Georgia  O'Keefe  National  Historical  Site; 

S.  1790.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Art  Barn  Associa- 
tion to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Art  Barn  and  Pierce  Mill  lo- 
cated in  Rock  Creek  Park  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

S.  806.  to  provide  for  a  plan  to  reimbarse 
the  Okefenoke  Rural  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  for  the  costs  incurred  in  installing 
electrical  service  to  Cumberland  Isiaiid  Na- 
tional Seashore: 

S.  1386.  to  transfer  administration  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  California  and  Nevada  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management; 

S.  165-1  and  H.R.  451.  to  validate  convey- 
ances of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia thai  forn-.  part  of  the  right-of-way 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  Co.; 
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S.  1547  a4d  H.R.  1191.  to  amend  the  condi- 
tions of  a  (  rant  of  certain  lands  to  the  town 
of  Olathe.  ;olo..  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1860.  t )  clear  title  to  certain  lands  along 
the  Califor  lia-Nevada  boundary;  and 

S.  1688.  o  amend  the  act  of  October  18. 
1972,  to  mi  idify  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations f  jr  Sitka  National  Park,  Alaska, 
and  for  olV  er  purposes. 

heiiring  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
Octoper  6,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Bi^ilding.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
wish   to  submit  written 
for  the  record  should  write 
Coknmittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
Subcommittee     on 
and    Reserved    Water, 
.  Washington,  D.C. 

information   regarding 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
224-5161. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMIT|rE£  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.   President,   I  ask 
consent  that  the  Subcom- 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
the  Committee  on  Energy 
Natu^-al  Resources,  be  authorized 
during   the   session   of   the 
Friday.  September  30,  at  9 
a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
to  designate  certain  Nation- 
System  lands  in  the  State  of 
for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
Wildemess         Preservation 
for  other  purposes. 

OFFICER.  With- 
objeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^old 


and 


PF  ESIDING 


B/  KER. 


ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Science,  and  Trans- 
be     authorized     to     meet 
session  of  the  Senate  on 
September  30,  1983,  to  consid- 
on  legislation  to  preserve 
telephone  service. 

OFFICER.  With- 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Cc  mmerce. 


tie 


act 


ADD]  TIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SECI  lETARY  JAMES  WATT 


GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 

have  passed  since  Secre- 

e  Interior  James  Watt  made 

remark. 

been    amazing    to    me    how 

pedple  have  charged  into  the  sit- 

These  people   do   not   under- 

importance  of  the  Depart- 

the  Interior  being  run  by  a 

Western    orientation.    Of 

ntjerest  is  how  these  Members 

who  so  vociferously  are 

Watt's    resignation    have 

siniilar  slips  of  the  tongue.  I  do 


not  think  there  is  a  one  of  us  who  has 
not  from  time  to  time  said,  "Oh  I 
should  not  have  said  that,  I  wish  I 
could  call  it  back."  I  remember,  for  ex- 
ample, the  time  that  President  Jack 
Kennedy  called  the  presidents  of  the 
steel  companies.  "SOB's."  Now,  frank- 
ly, that  is  a  far  worse  statement  than 
the  one  that  Jim  Watt  used. 

I  do  not,  for  one  instant,  condone 
what  the  Secretary  said,  nor  do  I 
think  it  proper,  nor  would  I  defend  it, 
in  fact.  I  would  not  even  defend  his 
right  to  say  it.  The  fact  is,  however, 
James  Watt  has  been  an  exceedingly 
fine  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oh,  he 
may  not  please  everyone  who  lives  in 
parts  of  the  country  not  touched  by 
the  Interior  Department,  particularly, 
those  people  who  want  to  see  the  West 
stay  as  the  West  was.  when  the  first 
explorers  went  that  direction.  Howev- 
er, to  those  of  us  who  live  in  that  area 
of  the  United  States,  Secretary  Watt 
has  been  a  good  Secretary  and,  in  my 
opinion,  he  has  done  a  very  good  job 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  quit  and 
I  would  be  quite  upset  with  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  even  suggested  that  he 
resign.* 


the  point  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
entitlement  or  other  direct  spending  legisla- 
tion. The  programs  in  the  budget  reserve 
and  the  amounts  in  the  reserve  fund  for 
each  program  are  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

Your  Committee  has  reported  and  the 
Senate  will  shortly  proceed  to  consider  S. 
1887.  a  bill  that  includes  an  extension  of 
federal  supplemental  compensation  benefits 
for  the  unemployed,  one  of  the  programs 
contained  in  the  budget  reserve.  According- 
ly, the  section  302(a)  allocation  to  your 
Committee  under  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion is  hereby  adjusted  as  follows: 


iMIats  in  miHionsI 

Fiscal  its  1983 

Fiscal  ytar  1984 

BA             0 

BA             0 

NOTIFICATION  OF  A  CROSS- 
WALK CHANGE  FOR  THE  RE- 
SERVE FUND 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Con.  Res.  91),  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  an  adjusted  alloca- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  The  details  of  this 
adjustment  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Finance,     U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  spending  totals  allo- 
cated to  your  Committee  under  the  First 
Budget  Resolution. for  fiscal  year  1984  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91).  This  adjustment  is  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  dealing  with  reserve  programs. 

In  accordance  with  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  totals  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  were  allocated  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  These  allocations, 
contained  in  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  the 
First  Budget  Resolution,  excluded  amounts 
set  aside  in  a  budget  reserve  for  identified 
new  initiatives  in  domestic  programs. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  amounts  in  the 
budget  reserve  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  or  at 


Diiect  soending  jurisdiction 
Oiiginal  commilte* 

altolion'  $409,060    $389,550    J4Z6162    $412,088 

Adiuslmtnl  l«  Federal 

supplemenlal 

compensation  t)eoclits 

loitne  unemployed 1.500         1,500 

Adjusted  comimHee 

allocation  409.060      389.550      427.662      413.588 

Entitlements  lunded  m  annual 
appiopiiation  ads 
ftiginal  committee 

allocation  50.408        56.303        52,863        52.929 

Adjustment  loi  Federal 

supplemental 

compensation  Ixnefits 

lot  the  umemployed  1.500         1.500 


Adjusted  committee 
allocation 


50.408        56.303        54,363        54,429 


'  Includes  tcclmical  corrections  transmitted  to  lire  Committee  on  July  19. 
1983 

The  adjustment  for  the  federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program  reflects  the 
amount  for  that  program  in  the  reserve 
fund. 

Sincerely, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Chairman.m 


KARL  ARMSTRONG,  1927-83 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
a  very  important  Alaskan  died  on  Sep- 
tember 11  at  age  56,  after  a  painful 
bout  with  cancer.  Karl  Armstrong,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
was  extraordinarily  active  in  Kodiak 
affairs,  as  publisher  of  the  Kodiak 
Times  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Koniag,  Inc.,  the  regional  Native  cor- 
poration. 

Born  on  Woody  Island,  Karl  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Alaska  at  Fair- 
banks, where  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  univer- 
sity paper.  After  graduation,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  first  as  a  reporter  then  as  city 
editor. 

Karl  returned  to  Kodiak  in  1957  to 
work  for  the  Kodiak  Daily  Mirror  and 
eventually  became  chief  editor.  The 
1964  earthquake  forced  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  so  Karl 
started  his  own  paper,  the  Kodiak 
Marine  Pilot,  and  later  in  1976,  estab- 
lished the  Kodiak  Times. 


Karl  is  remembered  not  only  for  his 
enormous  energy,  but  for  his  willing- 
ness to  stir  people  up  when  he  felt 
something  had  to  be  done.  I  can  give 
Karl  Armstrong  no  better  eulogy  than 
to  quote  his  friends  and  colleagues: 

The  courage  of  his  convictions  combined 
with  a  puckish  sense  of  humor  to  keep 
things  in  perspective— [and]  served  him  well 
in  his  unending  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
community.  He  was  first,  last  and  always  an 
advocate  of  whatever  he  felt  was  best  for 
Kodiak,  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  Native 
people.  He  was  a  colorful,  controversial 
character  whose  shoes  will  not  easily  be 
filled. 

In  Native  affairs,  also,  Karl  was  tire- 
less. In  1972  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Koniag,  the  regional  Native  corpora- 
tion. He  served  as  its  director  of  natu- 
ral resources,  edited  and  published  the 
Koniag  Islander  newsletter,  and  par- 
ticipated in  enrollment,  village  certifi- 
cation, and  lands  selection.  He  became 
the  corporation's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  was  also  active  in  statewide 
Native  affairs,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
board  of  directors  and  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tundra  Times,  a  statewide 
Native  newspaper.  A  close  associate  of 
his  has  said,  "Time  will  prove  Karl  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  and  dedicated 
leaders  of  the  Native  movement  and 
the  regional  corporations  as  a  whole." 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Karl  in  the  State  government  when  he 
was  director  of  information  for  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  special  assistant  to 
Gov.  Walter  Hickel. 

Karl's  efforts  were  officially  recog- 
nized last  week  when  the  KANA  board 
of  directors  unanimously  nominated 
him  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives to  be  AFN  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Alaskans  shall  all  remember  Karl 
Armstrong.  Indeed,  it  will  be  hard  to 
forget  him  as  we  look  around  at  the 
result  of  his  efforts  for  the  State  and 
the  people  of  Alaska. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


BACKING  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  dire  state  of  transmitting  fa- 
cilities at  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  extreme  need  to  improve  condi- 
tions at  VOA. 

The  list  of  inadequacies  due  to  insuf- 
ficient staffing  and  decrepit  transmit- 
ting facilities  is  long.  For  instance,  the 
VOA  has  only  six  500-kilowatt  super- 
power transmitters,  all  of  which  are 
patched  together  from  250-kilowatt 
transmitters.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  37  modern  superpower 
transmitters,  France  11,  West  Germa- 
ny 9,  and  Great  Britain  8.  Because  of 
lack  of  transmitter  time  and  inad- 
equate staffing,  VGA's  hours  of  broad- 
casting do  not  reflect  America's  place 
and    influence    in    the    world.    VOA 


broadcasts  956  hours  per  week  in  42 
languages.  The  U.S.S.R.  broadcasts 
2,158  hours  in  82  languages;  China, 
1,430  in  43  languages;  West  Germany, 
787  in  37;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
721  in  36. 

VOA  has  proposed  a  long-term  mod- 
ernization program,  as  the  GAO  has 
recommended.  This  program  includes 
the  replacement  of  antiquated  facili- 
ties, hiring  of  programing  personnel  to 
eliminate  the  critical  staff  shortages 
and  improve  quality  of  VOA  broad- 
casts, and  installing  important  com- 
puter equipment. 

In  urging  passage  of  the  supplemen- 
tal request  last  December,  President 
Reagan  wrote  to  key  Members  of  Con- 
gress that— 

It  is  vital  that  we  undertake  initiatives 
now  for  the  modernization  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  international  radio  broadcasting 
operations.  The  time  has  come  to  give  these 
operations— for  too  long  systematically  un- 
derfunded and  neglected— the  attention 
they  deserve.  Particularly  at  this  time  of 
critical  change  in  the  Communist  world, 
having  these  improved  capabilities  as  soon 
as  possible  is  a  matter  of  vital  national  in- 
terest. 

Just  this  month,  the  President  reit- 
erated this  conviction.  I  request  that 
the  President's  September  10  radio  ad- 
dress remarks  to  the  Nation  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to  be 
followed  by  a  New  York  Post  article 
urging  support  of  VGA's  moderniza- 
tion program. 
The  material  follows: 
Radio  Address  of  the  President  to  the 

Nation 
My  fellow  Americans:  During  my  first 
press  conference,  nine  days  after  being 
sworn  in  as  your  President.  I  was  asked  a 
question  having  to  do  with  Soviet  inten- 
tions. In  my  answer.  I  cited  their  own  words, 
that  they  have  openly  and  publicly  declared 
the  only  morality  they  recognize  is  what 
will  further  world  communism,  that  they  re- 
serve unto  themselves  the  right  to  commit 
any  crime,  to  lie.  to  cheat,  in  order  to  attain 
that.  And  I  pointed  out  that  we  should  keep 
this  in  mind  when  we  deal  with  them. 

I  was  charged  with  being  too  harsh  in  my 
language.  I  tried  to  point  out  I  was  only 
quoting  their  own  words.  Well.  I  hope  the 
Soviet's  recent  behavior  will  dispel  any  lin- 
gering doubt  about  what  kind  of  regime  we 
are  dealing  with  and  what  our  responsibil- 
ities are  as  trustees  of  freedom  and  peace. 
Isn't  it  time  for  all  of  us  to  see  the  Soviet 
rulers  as  they  are  rather  than  as  we  would 
like  them  to  be. 

Rather  than  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  massacre,  rather  than  im- 
mediately and  publicly  investigate  the 
crash,  explain  to  the  world  how  it  hap- 
pened, punish  those  guilty  of  the  crime,  co- 
operate in  efforts  to  find  the  wreckage,  re- 
cover the  bodies,  apologize  and  offer  com- 
pensation to  the  families,  and  work  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition,  they  have  done  the  oppo- 
site. They  have  stonewalled  the  world,  mo- 
bilizing their  entire  government  behind  a 
massive  cover-up.  then  brazenly  threatening 
to  kill  more  men,  women  and  children 
should  another  civilian  airliner  make  the 
same  mistake  as  KAL  007. 

The  Soviets  are  terrified  of  the  truth. 
They  undersUnd  well  and  they  dread  the 


meaning  of  St.  John's  words.  "You  will 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  set  you 
free."  The  truth  is  mankind's  t>est  hope  for 
a  better  world.  That's  why  in  times  like  this, 
few  assets  are  more  important  than  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty,  our  pri- 
mary means  of  getting  the  truth  to  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

Within  minutes  of  the  report  of  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  the  Korean  jet.  the  Voice  of 
America  aired  the  story  in  its  news  pro- 
grams around  the  globe.  We  made  sure 
people  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Europe  and,  most  important,  the  people  in 
the  Soviet  Bloc  itself  knew  the  truth.  That 
includes  every  Soviet  misstatement,  from 
their  initial  denials  through  all  the  tortured 
changes  and  contradictions  in  their  story, 
including  their  UN  representative  still  deny- 
ing they  shot  down  the  plane  even  as  his 
own  government  was  finally  admitting  they 
did. 

Accurate  news  like  this  is  about  as  wel- 
come as  the  plague  among  the  Soviet  elite. 
Censorship  is  as  natural  and  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  their  dictatorship  as  free 
speech  is  to  our  democracy.  That's  why  they 
devote  such  enormous  resources  to  block 
our  broadcast  inside  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
tries. The  Soviets  spend  more  to  block  West- 
ern broadcasts  coming  into  those  countries 
than  the  entire  worldwide  budget  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

To  get  the  news  across  to  the  Russian 
people  about  the  Korean  Air  Lines  massa- 
cre, the  Voice  of  America  added  new  fre- 
quencies and  new  broadcast  times.  But 
within  minutes  of  those  changes,  new  Soviet 
jamming  began.  Luckily,  jamming  is  more 
like  a  sieve  than  a  wall.  International  radio 
broadcasts  can  still  get  through  to  many 
people  with  the  news.  But  we  still  face  enor- 
mous difficulties. 

One  of  the  Voice  of  America's  listeners  in 
the  Middle  East  wrote:  "If  you  do  not 
strengthen  your  broadcasting  frequencies, 
no  one  can  get  anything  from  your  pro- 
gram."  Our  radio  equipment  is  just  plain 
old.  some  of  it  World  War  11  vintage.  I  don't 
mind  people  getting  older;  it's  just  not  so 
good  for  machines. 

More  than  35  percent  of  the  Voice  of 
Americas  transmitters  are  over  30  years  old. 
We  have  a  similar  problem  at  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  We  have  6  anti- 
quated SOOkilowatt  shortwave  transmitters. 
The  Soviets  have  37.  and  theirs  are  neither 
old  nor  outdated.  We  regularly  receive  com- 
plainU  that  Soviet  broadcasts  are  clearer 
than  ours.  One  person  wrote  and  asked  why 
its  not  possible  for  a  Nation  that  can  send 
ships  into  space  to  have  its  own  voice  heard 
here  on  earth. 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  are  as  far 
behind  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in  inter- 
national broadcasting  today  as  we  were  in 
space  when  they  launched  Sputnik  in  1957. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to 
support  our  long-term  modernization  pro- 
gram and  our  proposal  for  a  new  radio  sU- 
tion.  Radio  Marti,  for  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
The  sums  involved  are  modest,  but  for 
whatever  reason  this  critical  program  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Today  I  am  appealing  to  the  Congress, 
help  us  get  the  truth  through.  Help  us 
strengthen  our  international  broadcasting 
effort  bv  supporting  increased  funding  for 
the  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Radio  Liberty,  and  by  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  Radio  Marti. 

And  I  appeal  to  you,  especially  those  of 
you  who  came  from  Eastern  Europe.  Russia, 
and  Soviet-dominated  countries,  who  under- 
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By  wontrast.  the  VGA  broadcasts  in  only 
42  languages  for  a  total  of  only  956  hours. 

As  a  result,  many  countries  which  .should 
be  receiving  an  American  version  of  what  is 
going  on  get  only  a.n  hour  or  so  of  informa- 
tion daily. 

The  VGA  broadcasts  for  only  an  hour  a 
day  to  Laos,  for  1'':  hours  to  Bulgaria  and 
Cambodia,  for  1  hour  50  minutes  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Baltic  states— Estonia  Latvia 
and  Lithuania— seized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II.  It  broadcasts  for  only 
I'.ii  hours  in  Pashtu  and  a  further  1'^'  hours 
in  Dari  to  Afghanistan— compared  with 
round-the-clock  propaganda  by  the  occupy- 
ing Soviet  Forces. 

The  worst  result  of  Washington's  penny- 
pinching  is  in  the  paucity  of  VGA  broad- 
casts to  Central  and  South  America.  It 
broadcasts  for  only  5'/^  hours  a  day  in  Span- 
ish to  that  area.  The  Soviets  broadcast  in 
nine  languages  fcr  19  hours  and  Cuba 
broadcasts  in  six  languages  right  round  the 
clock. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Reagan 
Admini.stration  to  change  this  dismal  per- 
formance. The  VGA  has  the  leadership  and 
the  staff  to  deliver.  All  it  needs  are  the 
tools. • 
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DAN  HARLAN 


•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  two  groups  of 
people  whose  lives  are  more  different 
than  farmers  and  bureaucrats. 

A  farmer's  life  is  clear  and  direct: 
Crops  are  planted  and  harvested,  cows 
are  milked:  there  is  an  endless  pattern 
of  chores  and  tasks  which  must  be 
done  with  hard  work  and  good  cheer. 

A  bureaucrat's  life  revolves  around 
paperwork,  meetings,  cost/benefits 
ratios,  and  tattered  phone  messages. 
The  ultimate  product  is  far  less  tangi- 
ble than  what  a  farmer  produces.  Bu- 
reaucrats can  work  on  projects  for 
years  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing. Most  farmers  have  a  friendly  dis- 
dain for  the  daily  grind  which  compro- 
mises the  life  of  a  bureaucrat.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  put  it  well  when  hie 
said,  'Farming  looks  mighty  easy 
when  your  plow  is  a  pencil,  and  you're 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  cornfield." 

The  government  of  the  State  of 
Maine  is  quite  fortunate  to  have  an 
employee  who  easily  bridges  the  many 
gaps  between  farmers  and  the  govern- 
ment. Dan  Harlan,  Maine's  deputy 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  has 
worked  on  behalf  of  Maine's  farmers 
for  14  years.  In  that  time,  he  has  given 
of  himself  time  and  time  again  to  help 
farmers  understand  the  government 
and  vice  versa. 

Last  week,  Dan  Harlan  received  the 
1983  honor  award  for  excellence  from 
the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  The  associa- 
tion could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  Talk  to  anyone  even  remotely 
involved  in  farming  or  government  in 
Maine,  and  they  will  all  tell  you  the 
same  thing:  No  one  does  it  better  than 
Dan. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Dan  Harlan  as  a  professional.  But  I 


will  also  confess  to  having  a  personal 
interest  as  well.  One  of  Dan's  Tour 
daughters,  Rachel,  serves  as  the  assist- 
ant chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  S'lbcom- 
mittee  on  Oversight  of  Goverruiient 
Management,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  she  performs  her  duties  with  the 
same  quiet  professionalism  as  her 
father.  Dan's  youngest  daughter,  Nat- 
alie, worked  this  summer  as  the  recep- 
tionist in  my  Senate  office  and  also 
was  extremely  competent  and  friendly. 
They  are  apples  who  have  fallen  very 
close  to  the  tree. 

David  Bright,  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  wrote  a  profile  ol  Dan  recently, 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  learn  more  about 
Dan  Harlan,  a  patient  and  profession- 
al bureaucrat  who  has  come  to  have 
the  trust  and  respect  of  a  very  inde- 
pendent group  of  people,  the  farmers 
of  Maine. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News.  Sept.  26. 
1983] 

Dan  Harlan:  Always  a  Helping  Hand 

(By  David  Bright' 

Whenever  they  decide  at  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  it's  time  to  pray  for 
rain,  they  turn  to  Dan  Harlan,  but  not  be- 
cause he's  an  ordained  minister. 

Last  week  Harlan  deputy  commi.ssioner  of 
the  department  received  the  1983  Honor 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Administration 
from  the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  It  was  an  award 
he  has  surely  earned. 

For  14  years  Harlan  has  been  the  answer 
to  the  question,  the  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma, at  the  Maine  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, He  was  the  predominant— if  not  the 
divine— guidance  behind  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  "old  "  department  (a/k/a  Department 
of  Farmer  Regulation)  into  the  Maine  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Resources,  a  too-long  name  which  loosely 
translates  to  friend  of  the  farmer. 

Now  those  who  this  week  have  been  dig- 
ging inch-and-seven-eighths  potatoes  might 
not  agree,  but  the  state  ag  department  as 
currently  established  is  truly  dedicated  to 
strengthening  Maine  agriculture  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  that  belongs  to  Harlan. 

It  is  perhaps  a  comment  on  the  subtle  way 
he  goes  about  his  job  that  the  only  photo- 
graph of  him  in  the  NEWS  files  was  over  10 
years  old  which  is  why  his  friends  may 
think  Tom  Hennessey's  portrayal  doesn't 
quite  capture  that  greyed  and  wistned  air 
Dan  now  carries  with  him. 

In  the  illustration,  Hennessey  added  a 
farm  background,  something  Harlan  came 
into  government  service  without.  The  son  of 
a  minister,  be  grew  up  in  Ghio.  and  then 
lived  in  Alaska  before  coming  to  Maine.  He 
served  several  congregations  aluations  in 
Maine,  most  recently  Greene  Street  Meth- 
odist in  Augusta.  He  became  associated  with 
the  department  while  doing  a  potato  trajis- 
portation  study,  and  while  he  now  works 
full-time  for  the  state,  it  isn't  uncommon  to 
find  him  putting  in  a  guest  appearance  at 
church  while  the  regular  minister  is  ill  or  on 
'.acation. 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Har- 
lan's forte  has  always  been  knowing  how  to 


help,  and  he  quickly  became  known  as  the 
person  to  see  when  answers  were  needed. 

To  a  reporter  covering  agriculture.  Harlan 
is  invaluable,  especially  when  it's  discovered 
late  in  the  afternoon  there's  a  key  detail 
missing  from  the  story.  A  call  to  Harlan  will 
produce  the  answer,  even  if  it  means  he  has 
to  stay  after  hours  getting  it. 

The  department  recently  got  a  new  infor- 
mation officer.  Bob  Deis,  who's  also  heads 
up  when  it  comes  to  news.  But  it's  a  good 
bet  Deis  turns  to  Harlan  when  he's  really 
got  to  find  something  fast. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  et 
al.  is.  in  fact,  one  place  in  Dome  City's 
where  the  beat  goes  on  after  the  clock  has 
stopped.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  both 
Harlan  and  his  boss.  Commissioner  Stewart 
Smith,  still  at  their  desks  long  after  the  jan- 
itor has  gone  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  department's  reorga- 
nization that  the  post  of  deputy  commis- 
sioner was  created,  but  Harlan  has  held  that 
position  on  a  de  facto  basis  for  some  time. 
In  the  last  two  transitions  he  served  as 
acting  commissioner. 

When  asked  if  he'd  mind  seeing  in  print 
the  statement  that  Dan  Harlan  really  runs 
the  department,  Smith  jokes  that  he  guess- 
es that  wouldn't  upset  him  too  much. 

In  truth.  Smith  and  Harlan  run  the  de- 
partment together,  sharing  the  responsibil- 
ities, the  praise,  and  the  heat.  Smith,  as  the 
gubernatorial  appointee,  is  the  one  out 
front,  making  the  headlines  and  suffering 
the  stings  and  arrows  of  outraged  farmers  - 
or  anti-spray  advocates— who  want  to  take  a 
poke  at  state  government. 

As  his  minister's  training  would  suggest. 
Harlan  takes  the  quiet  path.  He  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  delicate  tasks.  He  is  the  negoti- 
ator, the  bridge  builder. 

And  it  is  Dan  Harlan  who  can  walk 
through  the  shadow  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Legislature  and  fear  no  evil  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  many  talents. 

It  is  the  Legislature  where  the  job  of  state 
government  really  gets  done,  and  Smith  can 
impose  rules  and  regulations,  promote  mar- 
kets and  work  to  conserve  farmland  only  if 
the  Legislature  says  so. 

If  you  assume  for  a  minute  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  the  sum  total  of  all  knowledge, 
that  means  each  individual  solon  has  a  grip 
on  only  one  one-hundred-and-eight-fourth 
of  the  whole  story.  It  is  Dan  Harlan's  task, 
therefore,  to  put  together  enough  frac- 
tions—and factions— to  produce  support  for 
the  programs  he  and  Sm.ith  need.  Harlan 
does  so  by  operating  calmly,  always  sure  of 
himself.  He  likes  people  and  he  can  bring 
them  together  to  work  for  a  common  goal, 
be  they  legislators,  farm  leaders  or  just 
plain  folks. 

Regardless  of  who  is  the  incumbent  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  it's  easy  to  find 
someone  who  doesn't  like  him.  That's  the 
nature  of  holding  a  political  job.  In  the  past 
14  years  there  have  been  those  who  despised 
Maynard  Dolloff,  detested  Joe  Williams  and 
downright  hate  Stew  Smith. 

But  you'll  have  to  travel  far  and  wide  to 
find  someone  who  doesn't  like  Dan  Harlan. 
He's  a  friend  to  anyone  who's  a  friend  of 
Maine  agriculture. 

Especially  those  who  have  to  pray  for  rain 
every  once  in  a  while. • 


WISCONSIN  NATIVE  GETS  HER 

STAR 

•  Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

today   to   salute   a   Wisconsin   native 

whose  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 


dier General  in  the  U.S.  Army  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  Senate.  What 
is  really  unusual  about  this  promotion, 
although  it  should  not  be.  is  that 
Connie  Slewitzke  of  Mosinee,  Wis.,  has 
become  only  the  second  female  active 
duty  general  in  the  Army  today. 

Ever  since  her  childhood  days.  Gen- 
eral Slewitzke  had  dreamed  of  becom- 
ing a  nurse.  After  completing  her 
training  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  School 
in  Wausau,  she  realized  her  dream  as 
she  worked  in  hospitals  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  California. 

But  she  had  another  dream:  the 
dream  of  seeing  the  world.  What 
better  way  to  see  the  world,  she 
thought,  than  to  serve  her  country 
through  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Indeed,  she  not  only  served  in  the 
United  States,  but  she  also  served  in 
Europe,  Korea,  and  'Vietnam.  Now 
that  her  remarkable  career  of  26  years 
has  been  duly  recognized  through  pro- 
motion, she  will  now  serve  as  the  chief 
of  that  same  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  Gen.  Connie 
Slewitzke  serves  as  an  inspiration,  not 
only  to  the  thousands  of  other  women 
who  have  made  the  military  the  focal 
point  of  their  lives,  but  to  us  all.  She  is 
proof  that  with  dedication,  we  can  all 
realize  the  biggest  of  our  dreams  and 
attain  the  loftiest  of  our  goals.  I  am 
proud  of  her  achievements,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  her  distin- 
guished service  to  her  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  on 
General  Slewitzke  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  September 
24.   I   ask  that  it  be   printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Sept.  24, 
1983] 
Wisconsin  Native  Gets  Her  Star 
(By  John  W.  Kole) 
Washington,  D.C— Connie  Slewitzke  got 
her  star  Monday  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony 
marking  here  appointment  as  the  Army's 
second  female  general  on  active  duty. 

Slewitzke.  a  52-year-old  native  of  Mosinee. 
Wis.,  officially  became  a  brigadier  general 
last  week,  when  the  Senate  confirmed  her 
as  chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

The  promotion  was  recognized  Monday 
when  Lt.  Gen.  Bernhard  Mittemeyer,  the 
army's  surgeon  general,  symbolically  gave 
Slewitzke  her  uniform  stars. 

A  childhood  dream 
In  an  interview.  Slewitzke  said  she  had 
wanted  to  be  a  nurse  since  her  school  days 
in  Mosinee,  a  small  community  on  the  Wis- 
consin River  south  of  Wausau. 

Her  father,  the  late  Leo  Slewitzke.  operat- 
ed a  meat  market  there. 

Slewitzke  completed  her  nurse's  training 
at  the  old  St.  Mary's  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  Wausau  and  worked  in  hospitals 
in  Eau  Claire,  California  and  Chicago  before 
deciding  to  join  the  Army. 

Two  of  her  sisters  had  once  been  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps. 

"I  decided  to  be  an  Army  nurse  because  I 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  travel  all  over 
the  world."  she  said.  "And  I  liked  the  educa- 
tional and  retirement  benefits." 


Since  joining  the  Army  26  years  ago,  she 
has  had  assignments  all  over  the  United 
States,  including  posts  in  Hawaii,  plus  two 
tours  in  Korea  and  service  in  Europe  and 
Vietnam. 

Her  one-year  stint  in  Vietnam  in  1967  and 
1968  was  during  some  of  the  heaviest  US 
military  involvement  there,  but  she  did  not 
see  the  worst  cases  because  she  was  assigned 
to  hospitals  that  specialized  in  evacuation 
and  convalescence. 

In  her  new  post,  Slewitzke  will  receive 
$63,468  a  year  in  salary  and  allowances. 

As  chief  nurse,  she  will  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  4.000  Army  nurses.  2.300  civilian 
nurses  and  25.000  other  full-time  employees. 
She  also  will  have  jurisdiction  over  6.000 
nurses  who  work  part  time  in  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  uni.ts. 

In  December,  she  will  preside  over  a  stra- 
tegic conference  the  corps  has  scheduled. 

Gne  of  the  advantages  the  corps  offers. 
Slewitzke  said,  is  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  doctors— closer  than  the  relation- 
ship usually  found  in  private  practice. 

But.  she  said,  "we  aren't  going  to  attract 
the  people  who  don't  want  to  travel  or  who 
want  to  stay  in  their  home  communities, 
and  some  people  don't  like  the  restriction  of 
being  subject  to  call. " 

Slewitzke  got  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1971.  A  degree  is  now  a  requirement  for  all 
members  of  the  corps. 

a  photography  buff 
In  her  spare  time.  Slewitzke  likes  to  travel 
and  take  pictures.  Gne  of  her  recent  vaca- 
tions was  a  photography  safari  to  Africa. 

Her  plans  are  to  retire  after  a  four-year 
term  as  commanding  officer,  but  she  con- 
cedes that  she  could,  at  age  56,  decide  to 
continue  work  after  that  with  a  private  con- 
cern. 

Although  her  three  sisters  and  a  brother 
are  in  the  Midwest— two  in  Mosinee,  one  in 
Bameveld,  Wis.,  and  one  in  Chicago— she 
does  not  plan  to  retire  there. 

Confessing  to  a  lack  of  fondness  for  the 
Midwest's  cold  winters,  she  plans  instead  to 
head  for  Texas— probably  the  San  Antonio 
area,  where  she  still  has  many  friends  from 
her  early  days  in  the  corps. 

"I  don't  know  if  111  be  ready  to  really 
retire  in  four  years,"  she  said,  "but  when- 
ever I  go  to  Texas.  I  know  I'll  find  lots  of 
good  friends  there."* 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  recently  completed  2  days 
of  hearings  on  how  reimbursement  for 
prescription  drugs  would  take  place 
under  a  number  of  Federal  programs. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful  re- 
marks of  the  new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
Mr.  John  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Bellevue.  Nebr..  has  been  a 
practicing  druggist  for  20  years.  His 
comments  bring  a  unique  perspective 
to  the  problems  of  reimbursement  for 
prescription  drugs  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  his  comments 
carefully. 
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Mr.  Prdsident,  I  ask  that  Mr.  John- 
son's remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record  af  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

STATEMEin  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON  BEFORE 

U.S.    Department    of    Health    and 
Services  Task   Force  on   Reim- 
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independents   filled   1.039.893.000  and 

421.989.000  prescriptions  of  the  total 

(1.461.822.000)  filled  in  the  U.S.  The 
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areas  with  high  Medicaid  utilization,  we  in- 
dependents are  the  only  health  profession- 
al. 

In  contrast  to  most,  if  not  all  other  medi- 
cal services  delivery  systems,  competition  in 
retail  pharmacies  is  alive  and  well.  Not  only 
have  prescription  drug  price  increases  been 
well  below  the  general  consumer  price  index 
for  the  past  two  decades,  but  they  are  sig- 
nificantly below  the  increases  for  every 
other  medical  care  service  reimbursed  by 
Medicaid, 
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We  maintain  this  is  significant  evidence 
that  independents,  who  are  filling  70  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  prescriptions,  have  kept 
faith  with  the  public  and  the  government. 
We  believe  these  results  emphasize  Ameri- 
can competition  is  still  a  tribute  to  our  de- 
mocracy. Competition  is  an  incentive  for  ef- 
ficiency and  the  price  competition  in  retail 
pharmacy  is  greater  than  that  found  among 
the  other  providers  of  health  services. 
pharmacy  remittance 

Today,  there  are  many  problems  confront- 
ing independent  pharmacies  which  serve 
Medicaid  patients.  The  fixed  fee  reimburse- 
ment, however,  far  overshadows  other  prob- 
lems encountered  by  pharmacists  participat- 
ing in  the  Medicaid  pharmacy  program.' 

States  reimburse  pharmacists  on  a  prod- 
uct cost  plus  a  dispensing  fee  basis.  Fees  are 
determined  and  fixed  by  state  Medicaid 
agencies.  States  are  required  by  HCFA  regu- 
lations to  conduct  surveys  of  the  cost  of  fill- 
ing prescriptions:  but  since  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  use  the  survey  findings,  states  are 
able  to  fix  the  dispensing  fee  on  whatever 
basis  they  choose.  It  has  been  reported  to  us 
that  many  state  Medicaid  agencies  are  un- 
aware of  the  exact  division  of  responsibil- 
ities between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  state  government  in  this  area.  It  is 
NARD's  understanding  that  although  the 
surveys  must  include  consideration  of  data 
on  operations,  professional  services,  over- 
head and  profit,  the  actual  fee  fixed  by  the 
slate(s)  need  not  reflect  such  components  of 
the  total  cost  of  dispensing  a  prescription 
for  retail.  Our  members  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  those  responsible  for  this  program  since 
many  states  have  never  conducted  the  sur- 
veys or  implemented  their  findings.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  told  that  HCFA  has  never  col- 
lected or  reviewed  the  states'  surveys.  Little 


'  NARD  Survey.  Medicaid:  Fixed  Pees  Hurt  the 
Worst.  July  1983: 

ResulUs  of  the  NARD  Newsletter  survey  confirm 
that,  of  seven  different  aspects  of  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, fixed  fees  levy  the  heaviest  burden  on  inde- 
pendent retail  pharmacists.  Once  again.  NARD 
members  ranked  fixed  fees  the  number  one  Medic- 
aid problem.  MAC  prices  were  ranked  number  one 
by  only  13  percent  of  respondents.  Both  paperwork 
and  delayed  reimbursement  were  pegged  number 
one  more  frequently  than  MAC  prices. 

Overall,  the  Medicaid  program  is  either  a  serious 
or  a  somewhat  serious  problem  in  the  daily  oper- 
ations of  81  percent  of  our  respondents.  This  find- 
ing is  corroborated  by  the  sheer  volume  of  mail  the 
survey  provoked— the  largest  survey  response  in  15 
years. 


wonder  it  appears  to  many  of  our  members 
that  the  regulation  requiring  the  surveys 
were  but  another  anti-small  business  ma- 
neuver—a cruel  hoax— intended  to  perpet- 
uate an  inequitable  fixed  fee. 

Exacerbating  the  failure  of  many  states  to 
use  required  surveys  to  provide  pharmacists 
with  adequate  compensation  for  dispensing 
Medicaid  drugs,  is  the  fact  that  when  used, 
it  is  not  rare  for  dispensing  fees  to  be  three 
or  more  years  out-of-date  by  the  time  any 
increase  is  granted.  Providing  an  increase 
based  on  a  three  year  old  survey  of  then 
current  costs  hardly  meets  the  pharmacists' 
needs. 

To  date,  fixed  fees  have  usually  been  es- 
tablished below  the  average  dispensing  cost. 
At  the  same  time  dispensing  fees  have  been 
set  far  below  pharmacists  average  cost  in- 
gredient price  inflation  by  drug  manufactur- 
ers continues  unabated,  and  largely  un- 
changed, thus. ,  many  of  our  members  are 
providing  both  products  and  services  at 
costs  higher  than  Medicaid  remittance. 

You  may  have  heard  some  suggest  that 
pharmacy's  number  one  concern  with  Med- 
icaid is  the  Maximum  Allowable  Cost 
(MAC)  Program. ■*  Some  manufacturers 
would  certainly  benefit  by  its  repeal  and 
drug  wholesalers  stand  to  profit  significant- 
ly by  the  repeal  of  this  cost-containment 
program  since  they,  unlike  the  pharmacists 
bound  by  Medicaid  programs,  can  increase 
profits  because  they  are  based  on  a  mark-up 
of  the  product.  Thus,  by  selling  higher 
priced  products,  a  wholesaler's  profits  sig- 
nificantly increase.  This  is  not  true  in  the 
pharmacy  profession  where  a  practitioner's 
reimbursement  is  locked  into  a  fixed  fee 
system  and  where  the  pharmacists'  net 
profit  decreases  as  product  costs  accelerate. 
Thus,  pharmacists  are  being  asked  to  main- 
tain an  inventory  of  high  cost  products  with 
no  adjustment  in  compensation  for  dispens- 
ing them.  In  periods  of  high  interest  rates 
this  has  a  devastating  consequence. 

As  a  result  of  the  fixed  fee  system  the 
continued  viability  of  independent  pharma- 
cists in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
Medicaid  recipients  is  put  in  jeopardy.  The 
consequences  of  the  demise  of  independents 
due  to  the  fixed  fee  can  best  be  understood 
through  a  review  of  the  role  of  prescription 
products  and  services  in  health  care  other 
than  Medicaid.  As  noted,  this  service  is  far 
more  cost  effective  than  other  components 
in  the  health  care  system.  Such  cost  effec- 
tiveness is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  market- 
place competition.  Thus,  the  bottom  line  in 
non-Medicaid  pharmacy  programs  is  that 
marketplace  pricing  yields  both  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  quality  preventive  care. 

A  recent  profile  of  NARD  members  found 
that  35  percent  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
direct  patient  consultation.'  In  fact,  this  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  independent  pharma- 
cist. It  is  also  well  documented  that  such  ac- 
tivity by  pharmacists  increases  patient  drug 
compliance  and  reduces  unnecessary,  costly 
hospital  and  emergency  room  fees.  Another 
recent  study  demonstrated  that  thousands 
of  dollars  per  patient  are  saved  annually 


'In  the  past  NARD  has  expressed  its  concern 
with  whether  MAC  drugs  were  available  to  inde- 
pendent retail  druggists  at  the  MAC  prices.  This 
problem  involved  both  a  question  of  the  general 
availability  of  the  specific  drug  on  a  national  basis 
and  the  fact  that  MAC  pricing  in  many  instances 
were  based  on  purchases  in  sizes  greater  than  that 
normally  used  by  independents. 

=  The  NARD  Pharmacy  Study.  Healthcare  Com- 
munication. Inc..  Fort  Washington,  Pa;  March, 
1983. 


when  the  pharmacist  is  not  stifled  in  deliv- 
ery of  services  by  the  fixed  fee. 

Services  such  as  24-hour  emergency  pre- 
scription service,  free  delivery,  maintenance 
of  patient  medication  profiles,  and  direct 
patient  consultations  are  given  no  value  ac- 
cording to  state  Medicaid  bureaucrats.  Yet, 
Medicaid  patients  expect  and  should  be  able 
to  receive  and  depend  upon  these  services, 
the  same  as  cash-paying  customers.  By  not 
recognizing  these  services  in  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement to  the  pharmacist,  the  Medicaid 
agency  relegated  the  Medicaid  recipient  to 
the  status  of  a  second  class  citizen  or  else 
seeks  to  Ux  pharmacists  by  expecting  them 
to  provide  these  services  gratis. 

Thus,  in  stark  contrast  to  the  exemplary 
record  of  pharmacy  in  the  marketplace,  the 
Medicaid  pharmacy  reimbursement  scheme 
works  as  a  disincentive.  The  professional 
services,  which  yield  greater  levels  of  con- 
sumer drug  compliance  resulting  in  fewer 
experiences  with  the  more  costly  compo- 
nents of  health  care  delivery,  are  denied  to 
Medicaid  recipients. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  after  pharmacists 
fill  prescriptions  and  submit  claims  to  the 
state,  they  must  wait  for  reimbursement 
and  wait  and  wait.  HCFA  has  promulgated 
regulations  requiring  states  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  all  "clean  "  claims  within  30  days. 
However,  since  these  regulations  have  no 
enforcement  provisions,  when  a  state  runs 
out  of  money,  as  a  number  of  states  have, 
pharmacists  are  being  asked  to  continue  un- 
derwriting the  Medicaid  system  until  money 
becomes  available.  Because  of  a  shortfall  in 
one  state  budget,  for  example,  pharmacists 
were  recently  reimbursed  only  85  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  their  claims.  The 
normal  delay  in  payment  in  Medicaid  pro- 
grams also  increased  the  costs  of  those  pro- 
grams to  independents.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  times  of  high  interest  rates  when 
borrowings  to  cover  cash  flow  may  eliminate 
and  profit. 

Medicaid  was  designed  to  provide  health 
care  to  those  who  could  not  afford  it  and  to 
allow  reasonable  profit  for  the  providers  of 
services.  Certainly,  Medicaid  has  seriously 
shortchanged  pharmacy  providers.  It  is 
equally  important,  however,  to  emphasize 
that  in  turn,  through  inappropriate  reim- 
bursement, the  states  have  likewise  short- 
changed others:  (1)  the  Medicaid  recipient; 
(2)  the  patients  who  pay  cash  for  pharmacy 
services  who  experience  increased  personal 
expenses  through  the  cost  shifting  (a  form 
of  indirect  taxation  is  little  understood  by 
your  constituents);  and  (3)  the  taxpaying 
public  who  eventually  underwrite  an  in- 
crease in  total  public  health  costs  due  to  un- 
necessary utilization  of  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, and  emergency  room  services. 
IS  there  a  better  way? 
We  believe  there  is  a  better  way.  NARD 
has  established  the  following  criteria  for  a 
successful  Medicaid  pharmacy  program: 

a.  The  program  should  not  disrupt  the 
present  cost  effective  drug-distribution 
system  which  has  provided  our  nation  the 
best  health  care  record  in  the  world; 

b.  Medicaid  recipients  must  not  be  relegat- 
ed to  second  class  health  care  either 
through  denial  of  freedom  of  choice  or  indi- 
rectly through  a  pharmacy  fixed  fee  system 
which  fails  to  recognize  services  available  to 
other  citizens  and  therefore  denies  them  to 
the  Medicaid  patient; 

c.  The  program  should  reject  disgraceful 
discrimination  against  small  business: 

d.  Any  alleged  savings  in  Medicaid  appro- 
priations must  be  real,  not  merely  the  result 
of  a  shell  game  which  shifts  additional  eco- 


nomic burdens  to  pharmacy  providers,  non- 
Medicaid  providers,  or  the  public;  and 

e.  The  Medicaid  payment  for  pharmacy 
services  must  include  an  economic  index 
percentage  at  least  comparable  to  the  in- 
crease in  ingredient  cost. 

Accordingly,  our  members  support  elimi- 
nation of  the  fixed  fee  system  and  support 
legislation  requiring  states  to  pay  market- 
place prices '  in  the  Medicaid  pharmacy  pro- 
gram. Marketplace  pricing  would  not  only 
assure  that  participating  pharmacies  receive 
appropriate  payment  but  would  be  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  Medicaid  recipients  who 
would  then  receive  the  same  pharmaceuti- 
cal services  as  private  citizens.  Additionally, 
NARD  recomends  a  direct  payment  system 
for  pharmacy  products  and  services.  The  im- 
plementation of  direct  payment  would  ad- 
dress the  second  two  most  Important  con- 
cerns of  NARD  members  participating  in 
the  Medicaid  programs:  delayed  payments 
and  excessive  paperwork. 

The  high  administrative  cost  of  the  phar- 
macy program,  relative  to  the  cost  of  other 
Medicaid  programs  could  be  greatly  reduced 
through  adoption  of  a  direct  payment  plan. 
State  Medicaid  agencies  now.  in  most  cases, 
contract  with  a  private  company  to  admin- 
ster  the  prescription  drug  program.  Under 
the  innovative  Alabama  pharmacy  bank 
draft  program,'  the  administrative  cost  per 
claim  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  in- 
curred by  other  states  with  traditional  sys- 
tems and  attendent  bureaucracies.  In  Ala- 
bama, under  the  instant  pay  program,  phar- 
macists received  reimbursement  from  the 
local  bank  upon  presentation  of  a  voucher. 
In  addition  to  the  significant  savings  for  the 
state  in  administrative  cost,  this  "instant 
pay"  or  direct  payment  approach  eliminated 
the  chronic  problems  associated  with  late 
Medicaid  payments. 

Adoption  of  the  direct  payment  pharmacy 
draft  would,  as  it  did  in  Alabama,  also  result 
in  the  reduction  of  needless,  though  costly, 
paperwork  and  red  tape.  For  pharmacists  in- 
volved in  Medicaid  the  potential  benefit  is 
particularly  attractive.  At  NARD's  1982 
Conference  on  Legislation,  pharmacy  lead- 
ers were  shocked  when  former  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  HCFA,  Paul  Willging,  report- 
ed that  HCFA  data  revealed  that  50  percent 
of  the  total  Medicaid  paperwork  is  generat- 
ed by  the  unnecessary  bureaucracy  which 
administers  the  pharmacy  program.  This  is 
in  context  of  a  program  which  accounts  for 
less  than  six  percent  of  the  total  Medicaid 
budget.  Important  to  pharmacists,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  in  most  states,  if  not  all,  the 
pharmacy  fee  share  of  that  six  percent  is 
approximately  one-fourth,  and  falling  dra- 
matically with  ever-increasing  drug  prices. 

NARD  also  submits  that  marketplace  pric- 
ing and  direct  payment  would  enhance  com- 
petition and  encourage  prudence  amongst 
Medicaid  recipients,  and  lastly  that  fraud 
and  waste  made  possible  solely  because  of 
the  unnecessary,  complex  way  in  which  the 


program  has  been  Implemented  would  be 
eliminated." 

MEDICAID  COPAY 

In  1982,  Congress  established  a  Medicaid 
copay  designed,  according  to  the  conference 
report,  to  allow  states  to  deter  unnecessary 
utilization  while  not  imposing  an  unreason- 
able hardship  on  beneficiaries.  Yet.  under 
this  approach  no  Medicaid  provider  may 
deny  care  or  services  to  an  individual  be- 
cause of  inability  to  pay  the  required  cost- 
sharing  charges! 

In  retail  pharmacy  this  provision,  as  inter- 
preted by  HCFA,  has  created  a  furor.  As  a 
practical  matter,  all  recipients  can  avoid  the 
copayment  and  thus  avoid  the  1982  congres- 
sional objective.  Further,  HCFA  employees 
are  incorrectly  informing  state  officials  and 
pharmacy  providers  that,  the  copayment 
differential  must  be  absorbed  by  the  phar- 
macy providers.  Understandably,  states  are 
rejecting  or  deleting  copay  for  prescription 
drugs,  a  result  which  we  suggest  is  opposite 
that  intended  by  of  the  97th  Congress. 

NARD  recommends  the  repeal  of  this  sec- 
tion (Section  1916C).  The  section  falls  far 
short  of  what  Congress  intended  and  any  so 
called  cost  savings  will  come  directly  out  of 
the  pockets  of  pharmacists  who  are  already 
shortchanged  by  Medicaid.  If  implemented, 
the  inherent  danger  of  this  copay  forgive- 
ness is  that  it  will  very  likely  bankrupt 
pharmacy  providers  and.  therefore,  the 
Medicaid  pharmacy  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Pharmacy  products  and  services  have 
helped  to  cut  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
physician  costs  and  continue  to  be  the  most 
cost-effective  component  of  the  health-care 
delivery  system.  To  improve  the  Medicaid 
pharmacy  program,  it  is  essential  that  the 
competition  responsible  for  the  successful 
cost-effective  private  distribution  system  be 
incorporated  into  the  Medicaid  program. 
The  fixed  fee  is  not  a  professional  fee.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  pharmacy  profession  and  to 
Medicaid  recipients.  It  should  be  rejected. 

The  use  of  adequate  Incentive  programs 
can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  vari- 
ous Medicaid  programs.  However,  the  only 
way  these  will  work  is  by  having  the  practic- 
ing pharmacist  help  in  their  design.  There  is 
a  great  untapped  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  health  marketplace;  the 
working  pharmacist.  The  entire  Medicaid 
program  can  benefit.  If  we  work  together 
with  mutual  trust,  and  respect  for  that  ex- 
perience under  the  shackles  of  an  often-con- 
fusing program,  with  pharmacists'  help, 
there  can  be  cost  savings  and  benefits  to  the 
Medicaid  program;  and  we  stand  ready  to 
provide  that  help. 

NARD  seeks  the  support  of  the  Task 
Force.  We  believe  our  recommendations  are 


"That  marketplace  pricing  be  defined  as  that 
charge  for  dispensing  prescriptions  reflecting  all 
current  operating  costs,  a  reasonable  profit  and  a 
return  on  investment.  NARD  Statement  of  Posi- 
tions. January.  1983. 

'  In  1976.  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  recognized  the  accomplishments  of 
this  program  and  presented  the  state  an  award 
with  the  following  citation:  "In  recognition  of  dem- 
onstrating extraordinary  awareness  and  front-end 
management  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  innovative  bank  draft  system  of  drug 
paymenu  that  has  significantly  reduced  many 
problems  experienced  by  other  slates." 


"  In  the  event  marketplace  pricing  is  not  immedi- 
ately established.  NARD  also  supports  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

a.  Full  implementation  of  the  "cost  of  filling  a 
prescription  service"  survey; 

b.  Interest  and  penalties  for  late  Medicaid  pay- 
ment; 

c.  Compensation  for  the  variety  of  services,  in- 
cluding patient  profiles  and  24-hour  delivery,  that 
are  provided  by  professional  pharmacies; 

d.  Reinstatement  of  the  60-day  public  notice  for 
state  changes  in  the  Medicaid  reimbursement 
method  or  level  of  reimbursement:  and. 

e.  Most  importantly,  a  HCFA  demonstration 
project,  preferably  statewide,  designed  to  perfect 
the  NARD  direct  payment/marketplace  pricing 
pharmacy  concept. 

f.  Payment  to  Medicaid  pharmacy  providers  of  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  product. 
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Solomons  speech  is  important 
what  it  has  to  say  on  this 
is  correct  in  his  conclusion 
term  capital  investments  in 
countries  should  not  be  fi- 
commercial  bank  loans 
short-term  deposits. 
Sojamon  also  is  correct  in  his 
that  Government  agencies 
be  substituted  for  the  pri- 
sectJor  in  allocating  funds  for 
international  capital  investment:  the 
loss  in  eff  ciency  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  So  omon  believes  that  new  fi- 
nancial instruments  are  needed  to  fi- 
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nance  international  capital  flows,  and 
I  agree.  Such  financial  innovation  is 
needed  to  protect  our  commercial 
banks  as  well  as  to  protect  our  exports 
and  domestic  jobs. 

I  commend  Mr.  Solomon's  speech  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  because 
his  comments  intelligently  address  a 
subject  that  is  not  receiving  sufficient 
attention:  how  our  international  fi- 
nancial system  should  evolve  over  the 
long  term.  I  ask  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  by  Anthony  M.  Solomon.  Presi- 
dent.   Federal    Reserve    Bank    of    New 

York 

I  feel  certain  that  a  great  many  of  you 
here  tonight— and.  in  fact,  thoughtful 
people  throughout  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community— have  been  following  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  LX>C  debt  problem 
extremely  closely  over  the  past  year  or  so. 
The  press  and  other  media  have  provided 
extensive  coverage.  And  there  have  been 
several  excellent  analyses  of  how  the  debt 
problems  came  about,  both  in  general  and 
for  individual  countries.  Overall.  I  conclude 
that  public  understanding  of  the  current  sit- 
uation is  unusually  good,  given  the  enor- 
mous complexity  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

What  I  think  is  less  familiar,  and  worthy 
of  more  attention,  is  the  discussion  of  what 
the  world  will  be  like  after  the  current 
emergency  is  behind  us.  We  all  want  to  feel 
confident  that,  when  something  closer  to 
normal  circumstances  is  restored,  we  will 
have  built  a  stronger,  more  resilient  interna- 
tional financial  system.  No  one  wants  a  re- 
currence of  debt  disturbances  like  those  of 
the  past  year.  No  one  wants  prolonged  stag- 
nation or  inadequate  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. That  would  worsen  our  own  growth 
prospects  and  inhibit  world  trade.  And  pro- 
longed stagnation— as  distinct  from  the  tem- 
porary setbacks  associated  with  emergency 
adjustment  programs— would  raise  a  greater 
danger  of  serious  social  and  political  conse- 
quences in  a  number  of  the  LDCs. 

Before  discussing  the  post-emergency 
period,  I  must  make  clear  that  I'm  not  com- 
placent about  the  immediate  task  of  com- 
pleting the  necessary  debt  restructurings 
and  carrying  through  basic  economic  adjust- 
ments. We  have  to  make  sure  we  sustain  the 
kind  of  concerted  effort  by  all  the  principal 
participants  which  has  yielded  the  tentative 
progress  that's  been  made  so  far.  The  bor- 
rowing countries,  the  commercial  banks,  the 
governments  in  the  industrial  countries,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  all 
had  to  make  tough  decisions  and  hard  com- 
promises. In  particular.  I  think  we  should 
respect  the  painful  measures  that  have  al- 
ready been  taken  and  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  endured  by  Mexico  and  some 
other  countries.  Under  IMF  guidance,  these 
countries  have,  by  any  reasonable  standard, 
made  impressive  efforts  to  adjust.  But  more 
hard  work  and  political  will  must  be  mar- 
shalled, and  more  new  financing  will  be  re- 
quired, before  anyone  can  afford  to  relax. 

Obviously,  this  concerted  effort  must  go 
forward  and  must  succeed.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  That  can't  happen  unless 
the  IMF  can  continue  to  play  the  pivotal 
role  it  has  in  binding  together  the  different 
parts  of  this  effort.  And  the  Fund  will  be 
unable  to  play  that  role  if  it's  starved  of 
adequate  financial  resources  and  political 
support. 


Frankly.  I  find  it  baffling  that  there  are 
elements  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
our  Congress,  who  can  ignore  the  cata- 
strophic effects  that  would  result  from  not 
acting  now  to  make  resources  available  to 
the  IMP  quickly.  Without  the  IMF  at  the 
pivot,  the  whole  debt  restructuring  effort 
would  be  undermined,  and  needed  new  cred- 
its would  be  blocked.  Outright  defaults 
could  actually  happen.  In  the  longer  run, 
the  consequences  could  also  be  grave. 
Debtor  countries  could  be  forced  into  disor- 
derly adjustments  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly include  more  protectionist  measures, 
credit  controls,  price  distortions,  and  severe 
damage  to  local  private  sectors.  It  would 
injure  the  world  trading  system  and  serious- 
ly impair  the  prospects  for  economic 
growth,  not  only  in  the  debtor  countries  but 
here  and  everyhere  else. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  alone 
would  be  enormous.  Until  last  year,  our  ex- 
ports to  LDCs  that  now  have  debt  servicing 
problems  had  been  averaging  $50  billion  a 
year— almost  a  quarter  of  our  total  exports. 
Already  last  year,  exports  to  these  countries 
fell  by  over  $10  billion  (more  than  20  per- 
cent), costing  us  nearly  300  thousand  jobs 
and  $1  billion  in  profits.  How  can  it  be  ra- 
tional for  this  country  to  risk  giant  price 
tags  like  these  in  the  future  and  oppose  the 
quota  increase? 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  don't  see 
it  this  way.  Some  look  at  the  issue  entirely 
in  narrow  financial  terms  and  conclude  that 
the  IMP  can  squeak  by  without  the  quota 
increase  for  the  time  being.  That  view  is 
wrong,  and  it  misses  the  central  point.  In 
the  absence  of  clear,  unequivocal  support 
for  the  institution  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Congress,  the  Fund 
will  be  permanently  crippled. 

What's  even  more  baffling  is  that,  among 
those  who  would  cripple  the  Fund,  there  are 
people  who  claim  to  be  strong  advocates  of 
free  markets.  What  they  entirely  fail  to  see 
is  that  the  IMF.  in  its  efforts  to  get  coun- 
tries to  pursue  market-oriented  policies  and 
to  minimize  the  hodge-podge  of  distortions 
that  undermine  economic  performance,  is 
the  best  friend  that  market-oriented  people 
have  in  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in. 

My  strong  sense  is  that  the  misguided  op- 
position to  the  IMF  quota  legislation,  and 
the  mischievous  amendments  that  undercut 
it,  will  not  prevail.  I  believe  that  ultimately 
the  Congress  will  support  the  IMF  and  act 
positively  to  meet  the  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States.  It  is  both  in 
our  own  immediate  and  longer  term  inter- 
est. 

Suppose  that  we  all  do  what  we  need  to  do 
in  the  short-term.  Then,  it's  worth  raising 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  economic  pros- 
pects the  LDCs,  especially  in  Latin  America 
where  the  debt  burden  is  greatest,  can  look 
forward  to  in  a  couple  of  years  when  the  im- 
mediate emergency  is  behind,  but  not  for- 
gotten. Can  they  return  to  rates  of  econom- 
ic growth  that  are  reasonably  .satisfactory 
and  broadly  meet  their  aspirations  for 
achieving  social  and  political  progress?  I 
don't  want  to  put  specific  numbers  on  this, 
because  growth  potential  differs  from  one 
country  to  the  next.  But  I  am  talking  about 
growth  rates  that  would  not  be  too  far 
below  the  historical  experience  of  most  of 
the  countries  before  the  debt  problems  ma- 
terialized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  certainly  not  im- 
possible to  get  that  outcome.  But  we  have  to 
face  reality.  There  are  going  to  be  continu- 
ing constraints  that  will  limit  the  scope  for 
expansionary    policies    for    some    time    to 


come.  We  can  identify  ways  of  easing  some 
of  these  constraints  and  softening  their 
impact.  And  we  can  be  heartened  by  more 
optimistic  developments  lately  in  the  indus- 
trial economies,  where  the  prospects  for 
higher  growth  seem  to  be  improving.  But 
there  still  must  be  an  extended  period  in 
which  the  heavily  indebted  LDC  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  very  little  margin 
for  error. 

The  most  obvious  constraint  will  be  with 
respect  to  external  financing.  Conventional 
commercial  bank  lending  will  be  much 
harder  to  come  by.  In  the  first  instance, 
that  would  limit  countries'  ability  to  import. 
And  lower  imports,  particularly  of  capital 
goods,  will  hamper  growth. 

The  natural  question  is  whether  that 
shortfall  can  be  replaced  by  greater  official 
assistance  from  industrial  country  govern- 
ments. In  my  view,  that  is  not  likely.  While 
government  officials  have  the  will  and  re- 
sources to  provide  temporary  support  in  a 
crisis,  there  really  isn't  much  chance  of  leg- 
islatures going  along  with  increases  in  long- 
term  official  funding  in  amounts  large 
enough  to  significantly  offset  lower  com- 
mercial bank  lending.  After  all,  it  was  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  offi- 
cial financing  that  borrowing  from  banks 
grew  so  much  in  the  first  place. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  central 
banks  of  industrial  countries— in  particular, 
the  Federal  Reserve— should  provide  large- 
scale  infusions  of  liquidity  so  as  to  ease 
credit  availability  for  LDCs.  Certainly,  in  a 
crisis,  central  banks  have  a  traditional  re- 
sponsibility, as  lenders  of  last  resort,  to 
insure  stability.  But  any  assistance  of  that 
sort  must  be  strictly  temporary.  Central 
banks  simply  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  source 
of  medium  and  longer  term  financing. 

So  what's  left?  By  process  of  elimination 
there  are  really  only  two  alternatives: 
Either  funds  will  have  to  find  their  way  into 
LDCs  through  channels  other  than  com- 
mercial banks,  or  borrowing  countries  will 
have  to  run  their  economies  in  ways  that 
make  them  less  dependent  on  external  fi- 
nancing. In  fact,  the  LDCs  will  have  to 
move  on  both  fronts  at  the  same  time  if 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  satisfac- 
tory growth  rates  we  are  talking  about. 

Traditionally,  direct  investment  has  been 
an  alternative  to  bank  financing.  In  calmer 
times,  greater  direct  investment  inflows 
should  be  an  effective  source  of  capital.  To 
be  sure,  we  know  that  the  internal  political 
opposition  to  direct  investment  has  been 
strident  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  and 
certainly  could  resurface  as  soon  as  the  debt 
emergency  starts  to  fade.  Yet,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  manifestation  of  economic  na- 
tionalism must  be  challenged  and  overcome 
if  the  LDCs  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
economic  development  in  a  period  when  new- 
borrowing  from  commercial  banks  is  con- 
strained. 

Improving  financial  management  offers 
another  important  way  for  borrowing  coun- 
tries to  cope  with  the  constraints  they  are 
going  to  face.  This  should  especially  include 
efforts  to  diversify  the  currency  composi- 
tion of  a  country's  debt.  By  choice  or  by  ne- 
cessity, too  much  of  the  debt  of  many  LDCs 
was  in  dollars.  That  left  them  vulnerable  to 
a  period  of  high  dollar  exchange  rates  and 
high  dollar  interest  rates.  We  calculate  that 
if  from  1979  to  1982  developing  countries 
had  borrowed  currencies  in  a  diversified 
way— that  is.  in  proportion  to  their  import 
shares— the  LDCs  as  a  group  would  today  be 
over  $30  billion  better  off.  I  am  not  saying 
that  kind  of  benefit  can  be  repeated  in  any 


particular  time  period  in  the  future.  But  the 
clear  lesson  is  that  a  more  balanced  and 
skillfully  drawn  portfolio  of  debt  is  impor- 
tant. Of  course,  that  requires  not  only  a 
willingness  of  borrowers  to  diversify,  but 
equally  a  willingness  of  market  participants 
to  modify  their  operations  and  of  the  au- 
thorities in  other  industrial  countries  to 
allow  it. 

In  addition,  both  borrowers  and  lenders 
have  an  interest  in  taking  some  potentially 
valuable  financial  instruments  off  the  draw- 
ing board  and  getting  them  to  market.  To 
take  one  example,  perhaps  commercial 
banks  could  shift  at  the  margin  toward  orig- 
inating loans  and  then  selling  them  off  into 
a  secondary  market,  where  price  fluctua- 
tions could  give  useful,  early  disciplinary 
signals  to  borrowers.  Or,  to  take  another  ex- 
ample, I  can  visualize  variable  maturity  obli- 
gations that  offer  a  constant  debt  service 
flow  in  the  face  of  any  unexpected  jump  in 
interest  rates,  a  kind  of  built-in  reschedul- 
ing. There  may  also  be  a  place  in  the  market 
for  securities  with  the  equity-like  features, 
on  which  some  part  of  the  total  yield  to  the 
investor  could  be  calibrated,  for  instance,  to 
the  borrowing  country's  real  GNP  or  export 
earnings  growth,  or  some  similar  measure  of 
economic  performance. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  tools  and 
techniques  that  are  used  by  corporate  bor- 
rowers here  but  are  not  yet  being  used  by 
borrowers  in  developing  countries.  Just  to 
give  two  illustrations,  these  instruments 
range  from  futures  contracts  to  hedge 
against  commodity  fluctuations  to  interest 
rate  swaps  that  can  add  another  way  of 
gaining  fixed  rate  funding.  In  a  period  of  re- 
stricted access  to  credit,  it  is  worthwhile  de- 
veloping the  expertise  and  sophistication  to 
take  advantage  of  the  array  of  novel  financ- 
ing tools  that  are  now  available. 

Innovations  like  those  in  the  private  cap- 
ital markets  would  be  helpful  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  financing  problem.  But  I  wouldn't 
want  to  overstate  the  role  that  these  mecha- 
nisms can  play.  It  will  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  major  changes  and  reforms  in  gen- 
eral economic  policies  so  that  dependence 
on  external  financing  is  lastingly  reduced. 

The  way  I  see  it  there  are  three  broad 
areas  where  policy  reform  in  borrowing 
countries  is  called  for  to  reduce  dependence 
on  external  financing  and  promote  domestic 
savings.  After  all,  on  average,  gross  domestic 
savings  finance  90  percent  of  LDC  invest- 
ment. 

The  first  is  in  the  balance  of  payments 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  heavily  indebted 
developing  countries  have  to  be  resolute  in 
keeping  their  exports  competitive  in  world 
markets.  First  and  foremost,  this  means  fol- 
lowing realistic  exchange  rate  policies  and 
not  letting  the  domestic  currency  get  out  of 
line.  It  also  means  realistic  interest  rales  to 
deter  damaging  flight  of  domestic  capital. 

The  second  broad  area  is  reform  of  gov- 
ernment budgeting.  To  begin  with,  though 
it's  getting  harder  for  an  American  to 
preach  to  others  on  the  subject,  excessively 
large  structural  deficits  have  to  be  reduced. 
In  addition,  LDC  governments  must  have 
tighter  oversight  of  spending  p.gencies, 
closer  financial  monitoring  of  projects, 
better  and  more  timely  budget  numbers, 
and  improved  regulatory  capabilities  over 
their  own  financial  institutions. 

The  third  broad  area  is  reform  of  the  do- 
mestic price  system.  Every  subsidy,  every 
credit  allocation  scheme,  every  price  distor- 
tion has  to  be  tested  against  the  standard  of 
what  it  costs,  both  in  budgetary  terms  and 
in  terms  of  economic  efficiency.  These  are 


long-standing  problems  that  existed  well 
before  the  debt  crisis.  And  fixing  any  of 
them  inevitably  pits  a  government  against 
powerful  vested  interests  at  home.  But  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  debt  problem,  there 
may  be  no  alternative  to  meeting  the  task 
head  on,  because  of  the  huge  toll  distortions 
take  in  limiting  productivity  and  growth. 

The  governments  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries and  the  IMP  both  have  to  support 
LDC  efforts  to  bring  about  market-oriented 
reforms  and  better  financial  management. 

The  industrial  countries  obviously  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  sustaining  growth,  in 
lowering  global  interest  rates  by  reducing 
their  own  government  deficits,  and  in  keep- 
ing markets  open  for  LDC  goods.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  to  open  up  their  finan- 
cial markets  further  so  that  the  LDCs  can 
diversify  their  sources  of  credit  more  effec- 
tively. They  must  help  create  a  healthy 
world  environment  within  which  the  LDC 
efforts  can  pay  off. 

As  for  the  IMP,  its  role  in  managing  crises 
is  well  recognized  and  indispensable.  But 
treatment  and  cure  are  not  enough;  it  must 
w^ork  harder  and  more  effectively  at  preven- 
tion. What  I  see  as  close  to  being  essential  is 
that  its  surveillance  role  under  more  normal 
circumstances  be  enhanced.  This  has  two  di- 
mensions: 

First,  the  IMF  should  be  assisting  coun- 
tries in  improving  their  financial  manage- 
ment. It  can  help  them  monitor  their  debts. 
It  can  work  with  countries  to  develop  finan- 
cial strategies  covering  the  currency  and 
maturity  mix  of  borrowing  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  reliance  on  bank  debt,  bond  fi- 
nance, direct  investment,  and  so  on. 

Second,  appropriate  IMF  surveillance 
should  extend  well  beyond  matters  of  fi- 
nance. The  Fund  is  not  just  a  lender.  It  is  a 
force  for  promoting  sensible  policies.  1  be- 
lieve it  should  put  its  weight  behind  govern- 
ments which  are  committed  to  a  transition 
toward  more  efficient  domestic  price,  inter- 
est rate,  and  exchange  rate  policies.  And  it 
must  reject  the  argument  that  the  IMP 
should  focus  only  on  a  balance  of  payments 
target,  regardless  of  how  it's  achieved. 

These  broader  efforts  by  the  Fund  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  its  regular  consulta- 
tions with  all  members.  We  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  a  situation  where  the  IMP  becomes 
deeply  involved  only  after  serious  payments 
disruptions  have  occurred.  That's  too  late. 

Instead,  a  more  continuous  relationship 
would  have  some  important  advantages.  It 
would  improve  the  FHind's  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  constraints  that  regularly  con- 
front policymakers  in  each  individual  coun- 
try. And  it  would  provide  a  type  of  involve- 
ment by  the  Fund  that  might  head  off  some 
of  the  resentment  and  occasional  hostility 
that  can  occur  when  the  IMF  is  seen  as  an 
outsider  always  prescribing  austerity  at  a 
time  of  trouble. 

To  encourage  movement  in  this  general 
direction.  I  would  go  even  one  step  further. 
It  would  be  worthwhile  considering  whether 
access  to  funding  could  be  made  more  read- 
ily available  by  the  IMP  to  countries  that 
voluntarily  participate  in  these  financial 
and  economic  policy  reviews  should  they 
have  a  balance  of  payments  need  later  on. 

In  summary,  we  must  plan  for  a  world  of 
tighter  financial  constraints  and  less  margin 
for  error.  The  approach  I  am  recommending 
boils  down  to  a  combination  of  stronger 
market  institutions  and  better  market  in- 
struments developing  alongside  better  eco- 
nomic policies  and  stronger  financial  con- 
trols. In  my  approach,  there  is  no  quick  fix. 
There  is  no  single  scheme  or  gimmick  that 
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things  right  and  allow  everybody  to 
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1  he  taxpayers.  And  in  fact,  they 
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Mr.  President.  Washing- 

;he  broadcasting  industry  will 

amiliar  and   respected  voice 

departure  of  Joe  McCaffrey's 

commentaries,  formerly  car- 

r  idio  station  WMAL. 

genator  from  Kansas  is  surely 

every  Member  of  the  Senate 

„  Joe  the  best  of  luck.  We  are 

wisdom  will  still  be  available 

Joe's  weekly  newspaper,  the 

_    News. 

Senator  from  Kansas  asks  that 
include  an  article  about 
from  the  September  29 
the  Washington  Times, 
allele  follows: 

Joe  McCaffrey  Signs  Off 
(By  Dennis  John  Lewis) 
lint  so.  Joe.  That  was  the  tone  of 
calls    from    radio    listeners    to 
(630)  last  Friday  upon  hearing 
.1  newsman/commentator  Joseph 
would  be  leaving  broadcasting, 
came  suddenly,  as  McCaffrey 
,^  had  agreed  it  should,  during  the 
daily  commentary  spot.  Although 
announced   at   the   time.   Morrie 
succeeded  to  the  5:45  p.m.  time- 
is  well-known  for  his  sports  cov- 
The  Washington  Star.  WRC-TV. 
and  WRC  radio. 

iy.    68.    expresses    modesty    and 

after  being  told  of  the  affection- 

by   WMAL  listeners.     I   hope 

me.  And  I  hope  I  was  able  to 

them   out   or  shape   their 

in  some  way.  That  makes  me  feel 

J.  in  another  way,  that  makes  me 

.  But  the  nice  thing  is  that  now  I  can 

lull  time  to  my  weekly  newspaper. 

>eper  News." 

were  no  hard  feelings  between  the 
tator  and  the  radio  outlet  as  they 
Though  his  sponsorship  by  GTE  ran 
?  end  of  the  year,  the  sponsor  com- 
to  WMAL  that  McCaffreys  corn- 
show  no  longer  focused  on  Con- 


gress. Asked  by  WMAL  officials  two  weeks 
ago  when  he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
show.  McCaffrey  said  anytime.  And  the  sta- 
tion executives  suggested  Sept.  23.  "These 
things  are  inevitable."  he  rationalizes.  -You 
are  eventually  going  to  come  to  the  end  of 
your  rope.  And  if  this  satisfies  them,  then 
that's  fine  with  me.  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  done  the  show  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  if  that's  how  it  is.  then  that's 
okay. "  ,, 

After  many  years  of  "pointing  with  pride 
or  -viewing  with  alarm,"  the  radio  commen- 
tator says  his  true  pride  is  rooted  in  his  in- 
dependent stands.  'Probably  the  thing  I'm 
proudest  of  over  the  years  is  that  people 
haven't  been  able  to  figure  out  a  label  for 
me.  They  don't  know  if  I'm  liberal  or  con- 
servative. Democrat  or  Republican.  Some- 
times I  appeared  to  be  on  side  of  an  issue 
and  another  time  the  other.  But  that's  the 
way  I  wanted  it.  I  vote  no  straight  party 
lines.  And  former  President  Jerry  Ford  once 
said  of  me  that  I  was  the  fairest  reporter  he 
ever  dealt  with-and  I  still  cherish  that 
remark."  ,  „  , 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  ledger.  McCaf- 
frey shrugs  off  those  who  had  strong  criti- 
cism of  his  opinion,  often  accusing  him  of 
being  a  liberal.  I  suppose  if  I  had  the  time 
and  if  I  were  mean  enough.  I  could  talk 
about  some  of  the  weird  people  that  have 
attacked  me  over  the  years  on  the  phone.  I 
remember  doing  TV  commentary  during  the 
integration  turmoil  in  the  South  and  get- 
ting copies  of  letters  accusing  me  of  being  a 
communist  with  other  copies  of  the  letters 
sent  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  So  I  know  that 
somewhere  at  the  FBI  there  is  information 
there  that  I  am  not  a  true  patriot. " 

But  in  more  recent  times.  McCaffrey  has 
been  thought  to  be  conservative,  too.  "I'm 
rather  concerned  now  by  the  heavy  uncon- 
trolled immigration.  And  while  years  ago.  I 
was  accused  of  being  a  communist.  I've 
lately  been  called  a  mossback."  He  doesn't 
hesitate  to  confess  he's  changed  his  mind  on 
U.S.  immigration  policy.  "I  was  always  op- 
posed to  the  immigration  standards  of  15  or 
20  years  ago.  I  was  always  for  bringing 
people  to  this  land.  But  over  the  last  10 
years  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  feel  we  may 
at  some  point  be  overcome  by  an  innunda- 
tion  of  Asiatics  and  Latin  Americans.  With- 
out being  mean  in  any  way.  I  think  we 
should  seriously  consider  why  the  House 
hasn't  acted  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
which  was  passed  twice  by  the  Senate.  Yet 
because  of  the  pressure  Hispanics  are  bring- 
ing to  bear,  which  is  much  greater  than 
their  numbers,  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership has  not  acted." 

McCaffrey  usually  avoided  taking  a  stand 
on  issues  that  could  result  in  what  he  called 
"endless  argument"  topics.  "When  tho.se 
topics  come  up.  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
by  taking  either  position  because  the  debate 
just  goes  on  and  on.  And  really,  there's 
nothing  you  can  offer  that  could  act  as  even 
a  partial  solution.  So  I  always  stayed  away 
from  those  things.  I'd  rather  get  involved  in 
something  of  greater  immediacy." 

Nevertheless,  on  his  last  broadcast,  he 
couldn't  resist  the  chance  to  criticize  WMAL 
for  both  the  music  it  plays  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  station's  frequent  anti-hand- 
gun editorials.  Labeling  the  station's  "gel- 
the-guns-off-the-streets  "  stance  as  "hysteri- 
cal," McCaffrey  added  that  the  other  point 
of  view,  as  expressed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  is  usually  "paranoid." 

His  commentaries  often  related  to  commu- 
nity issues  and  sometimes  served  to  involve 
him  in  speaking  up  for  victims  of  individual 


injustice.  McCaffrey  says  these  instances 
yielded  the  greatest  satisfactions.  One  case 
involved  a  doctor  denied  admission  to  a 
medical  school  because  he  was  found  to  be 
over-age.  Another  concerned  a  policeman 
who  lost  his  job  as  a  result  of  an  error.  Both 
situations  were  reversed  after  McCaffrey 
stated  his  views. 

Currently  observing  his  50th  year  as  a  re- 
porter, Joe  McCaffrey's  strongest  identifica- 
tion comes  from  his  insightful  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  That  coverage  started  in 
1944  and  ended  a  year  ago.  "I  have  to  say  I 
loved  covering  the  Congress  because  it's 
truly  the  eye  of  the  needle.  And  eventually 
everything  comes  through  that  eye. " 

"No  matter  what  the  issue,  it  always 
seems  to  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill.  And 
though  there  are  a  great  many  issues— more 
than  that  you  have  a  great  many  personal- 
ities. I've  always  felt  that  while  we  have  a 
reputation  for  being  a  nation  governed  by 
law,  we  are  actually  governed  by  personali- 
ty. That  was  true  when  I  first  started  in 
journalism  as  a  smalltown  political  reporter 
in  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  and  again.  I  was 
always  dealing  with  people.  1  have  since 
that  time  always  tried  to  keep  my  reports 
on  a  people  basis." 

Explaining  why  he  looked  more  toward 
personalities  than  to  laws  or  issues.  McCaf- 
frey says.  "For  one  thing,  you  can  make 
these  matters  more  clearly  understood  by 
your  public  by  telling  about  the  people  and 
personalities.  And  I  think  the  average 
person  is  much  more  interested  in  personal- 
ities than  in  an  issue  by  itself.  If  you  can 
relate  the  two  together.  I'd  say  you  would 
do  better." 

Does  he  miss  covering  Congress?  "I 
thought  I  would,  but  honestly  I've  covered 
it  long  enough.  Besides.  Congress  is  a  differ- 
ent creature  than  the  Congress  that  I  knew 
originally  and  grew  up  with.  It's  much  more 
mechanical  today.  I  suppose  it's  computer- 
ized more.  The  newer  members  are  not  the 
warm  one-on-one  individuals  that  I  used  to 
meet  years  ago.  Since  1970.  I'd  say  the 
makeup  of  Congress  has  changed  greatly. 
Now  I  readily  admit  they  are  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  educated.  But  I  feel  there's 
a  little  something  missing  and  that  is  the 
human  touch.  The  majority  of  people  on 
the  hill  today  I  feel  are  all  for  the  people  en 
masse.  But  I  think  they  might  well  neglect 
the  people  next  door  to  them." 

As  for  the  public's  traditional  low  opinion 
of  Congress.  McCaffrey  isn't  optimistic  that 
that  will  ever  change.  'Congress'  greatest 
role  is  taking  the  heat  for  everything. 
People  tend  to  blame  Congress  no  matter 
what  happens.  That's  why  Reagan  looked  so 
miraculous  in  his  first  two  years.  He  was 
fighting  the  battle  against  Congress  and 
Congress  is  the  big  boogeyman  to  the 
people.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  most  of 
the  people  who  have  a  low  opinion  of  con- 
gress usually  know  nothing  of  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  very  little  about  their  own 
member." 

Asked  about  the  idea  that  there  are 
crooks  in  Congress,  McCaffrey  quips,  "Some 
of  my  best  friends  have  gone  to  jail.  But, 
more  seriously,  I've  always  said  not  to  worry 
about  crooks  in  Congress  or  people  embez- 
zling money.  The  real  concern  in  govern- 
ment should  be  focused  on  stupidity.  There 
are  just  so  many  people  who  really  dont 
have  a  full  deck  of  cards  to  play  with  and 
yet  they  are  involved  in  some  of  the  deci- 
sions we  eventually  have  to  live  by." 

But  is  the  public  right  to  be  concerned 
about  crooks  in  Congress?  "The  attitude  is 
wrong  because  any  generalization  is  wrong. 


And  for  every  member  who  was  Indicted  and 
sent  to  prison  in  the  Abscam  affair  there 
were  75  or  so  to  one  whose  records  are 
clean.  After  39  years  of  covering  Congress 
I've  known,  say.  probably  2.300  members  of 
Congress.  Most  are  sincere  and  hardwork- 
ing. And  if  I  disagreed  with  their  politics.  I 
respected  them  for  having  the  guts  to  get 
out  there  as  candidates,  and  take  the  stands 
they  chose  to  take. 

"Today  it  seems  that  it's  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  get  good  people  to  run  for  po- 
litical office.  There's  a  general  cynicism 
about  public  office  and  this  is  very  unfair. 
And  its  especially  unfair  to  we  voters  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  suffer  if  we  don't 
get  good  grade  people  to  hold  public  office." 

Not  surprisingly,  McCaffrey  has  a  cureall 
to  recommend  to  Congress— better  public  re- 
lations. "You  know,  Congress  is  a  kind  of  a 
strange  thing  to  most  people.  Individually 
they  seem  all  right  but  when  you  put  them 
together,  God-only-knows  what  will  happen. 
They  are  an  easy  target.  I've  always 
thought  Congress  should  have  a  spokesman 
who  when  these  columnists  attack  it,  this 
guy  could  say  here's  why  that  column  is 
wrong  and  here's  what  Congress  actually 
did.  Rarely  do  Congressmen  defend  the  in- 
stitution. Instead,  they  usually  want  to 
defend  themselves." 

McCaffrey's  50-year  career  in  journalism 
had  very  modest  begirmings.  "I  was  paid  10 
cents  an  inch  when  I  started  out  in  Pough- 
keepsie; later  I  moved  up  to  getting  $5  a 
week.  And  eventually  that  became  $15  when 
I  was  drafted  in  January  1941." 

He  says  he  felt  no  strong  impulse  to  enter 
broadcasting  in  1944,  his  first  year  on  the 
air  here  for  CBS  Radio.  "I've  found  that 
people's  careers  are  determined  more  often 
than  not  by  chance.  I  wanted  to  go  to  law 
school  but  I  wasn't  able  to  because  of  fi- 
nances and  in  other  ways.  So  I  turned  to  my 
second  choice,  which  started  when  I  was  a 
reporter  on  my  high  school  newspaper. 

"After  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
here  at  Walter  Reed,  a  friend  suggested  I 
apply  at  WTOP.  I  did  an  audition  and  they 
accepted  me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  who 
knows?  I  might  have  gone  back  to  Pough- 
keepsie and  gone  to  embalming  school."* 


just  what  a  Broadway  audition  entails, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  sagas  of  neu- 
rosis and  frustration  of  those  involved. 

After  its  opening  in  1975.  the  musi- 
cal proceeded  to  win  almost  every 
major  award,  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
all  involved,  including  the  Shubert  Or- 
ganization, which  produced  this  show. 
The  Shubert  Organization  is  chaired 
by  Gerald  Schoenfeld  and  has  Ber- 
nard Jacobs  as  its  president.  This  out- 
standing work  of  art  continues  to  add 
to  the  artistic  richness  and  legacy  of 
New  York  and  Broadway.  The  im- 
mense success  of  this  musical  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  many  productions  that 
provide  a  source  of  entertainment, 
maintaining  New  York  as  the  cultural 
capital  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  everyone  involved  in  this 
splendid  work  of  art.  I  wish  them  all 
many  more  years  of  success.^ 


'A  CHORUS  LINE"  MAKES 
BROADWAY  HISTORY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  a  splendid  occasion 
taking  place  this  evening.  The  Ameri- 
can musical.  "A  Chorus  Line"  will 
become  the  longest  running  musical  in 
the  history  of  Broadway.  Tonight's 
performance  will  be  the  3.389th  of  this 
grand  production  surpassing  the 
record  of  "Grease." 

"A  Chorus  Line."  conceived,  direct- 
ed, and  choreographed  by  Michael 
Bennet.  opened  at  the  Shubert  Thea- 
ter July  25.  1975.  This  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  drama  is  a  fine  representation 
of  the  American  musical  art  form  of 
the  20th  century. 

The  play,  an  expose  of  Broadway  au- 
ditions, presents  the  job  of  a  choreog- 
rapher, his  decisions,  his  frustrations, 
and  his  results.  Zach.  the  choreog- 
rapher, must  choose  a  chorus  of  8 
drawn  from  a  field  of  17  applicants.  By 
watching  the  applicants'  dancing,  and 
listening  to  their  moving  life  stories, 
the  audience  develops  a  clear  idea  of 


of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  of 
New  York. 

A  plant  called  Tansy  has  also  inter- 
ested Mrs.  Robinson.  She  has  done 
many  things  with  this  plant,  such  as 
baking  bread  and  cookies  and  brewing 
Tansy  for  tea. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Robinson  must  be  com- 
mended on  her  superlative  achieve- 
ments in  the  last  20  years.  Her  percep- 
tion of  the  value  and  worth  of  others 
and  her  innate  and  ingenuous  concern 
for  the  enhancement  and  preser\'ation 
of  human  dignity  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  State  of  New  York  praises 
Mrs.  Gladys  Robinson  on  her  out- 
standing achievements.  I  think  we  can 
all  learn  a  lesson  from  someone  who 
works  so  diligently,  for  so  long,  and 
with  such  great  success.* 


HONORING  GLADYS  REED 
ROBINSON 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Gladys  Reed  Robinson 
of  Lansingburgh.  N.Y.  She  has  the 
uniciue  ability  of  making  things  grow. 
She  grows  plants  in  her  house,  her 
yard,  and  her  greenhouse.  Gladys 
Robinson  recently  was  honored  by  the 
Garden  Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica for  helping  make  the  membership 
grow  from  fewer  than  300  to  over 
1,000  people.  The  Garden  Writers  As- 
sociation now  represents  50  States. 
Canada.  England.  Africa,  and  South 
Australia. 

Mrs.  Robinson  received  the  associa- 
tion's Distinguished  Service  Award  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  Longwood  Gar- 
dens. Kennett  Square.  Pa.  She  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  after  a  trib- 
ute by  the  group's  president., Theodore 
R.  Marston  of  West  Chicago.  111.  She 
was  first  elected  to  membership  in 
GWAA  in  1959. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  published  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  in  London  and 
Farmers'  Weekly  in  South  Africa.  She 
has  written  for  Popular  Gardening. 
Flower  Grower,  and  Organic  Garden- 
ing, among  others.  Mrs.  Robinson  is 
still  writing  short  gardening  articles 
for  two  publications.  She  later  decided 
that  publications  were  impractical  to 
write  because  of  the  complications  in 
cashing  her  foreign  checks. 

She  has  also  put  effort  into  working 
with  the  Second  Avenue  Association  in 
the  neighborhood  beautification  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  done  extensive 
research  in  horticulture.  She  has  in- 
vestigated the  origins  of  Plectranthus 
oertendahli.  a  close  relative  of  Plec- 
tranthus australis  or  Swedish  Ivy.  The 
plant  she  discovered  looks  like  the  fa- 
miliar relative,  but  the  leaves  are  not 
as  shiny.  Mrs.  Robinson's  unyielding 
commitment  to  the  art  of  horticulture 
has  contributed  to  knowledge  which  is 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  JOHNSON  OF 
BELLEVUE,  NEBRASKA 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  that.  'To  find  a  career 
to  which  you  are  adapted  and  then  to 
work  hard  at  it  is  about  as  near  to  a 
formula  for  success  as  the  world  pro- 
vides." 

I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion today  to  an  individual  who,  for 
three  decades,  has  worked  hard  in  his 
chosen  field  of  pharmacy  and  who  is 
unquestionably  a  success  in  his  home 
community  of  Bellevue,  Nebr. 

This  individual,  Mr.  John  A.  John- 
son, recently  capped  his  long  career  by 
serving  a  1-year  term  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  which  represents  the 
owners  of  more  than  30,000  independ- 
ent pharmacies  nationwide. 

NARD  is  the  sole  advocate  for  this 
vitally  important  segment  of  the  small 
business  community.  Its  members 
serve  more  than  18  million  people 
each  day,  dispensing  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  John  Johnson  is  well 
suited  to  have  served  as  president  of 
such  a  group.  He  is  a  1948  graduate  of 
Creighton  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  has  owned 
an  independent  pharmacy  since  1963. 

He  had  previously  served  NARD  for 
12  years  in  leadership  posts  including 
treasurer;  first,  third,  and  fourth  vice 
president,  and  member  and  chairman 
of  its  executive  board. 

Closely  identified  with  the  communi- 
ty of  Bellevue  for  more  than  30  years, 
John  has  been  credited  with  develop- 
ing its  business  base  as  a  city  council 
member  and  chamber  of  commerce 
president. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing numerous  small  business  owners  in 
the  areas  of  management  and  in  rais- 
ing capital  with  which  to  continue  in 
business  or  to  expand  into  other  fields. 

His  other  civic  accomplishments  in- 
clude chartering  a  bank  badly  needed 
by  local  businesses  and  raising  funds 
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MtDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

llAUCUS.   Mr.   President,   last 

[Congress   made    a   significant 

in    the    way    medicare    reim- 

lospitals  for  the  health  care 


Congrfess  replaced  the  retrospective 
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Dayment  levels  are  allowed  to 
over  time  as  actual  costs  in- 


The  various  DRG  categories  are  pe- 
riodically recalibrated. 

During  the  Finance  Committee's 
work  on  the  prospective  payment  plan, 
I  proposed  creating  a  Prospective  Re- 
imbursement Assessment  Commission 
to  address  these  issues. 

I  am  pleased  that  such  a  commission 
was  authorized. 

The  Commission  will  assure  that  the 
payment  levels  under  the  new  system 
are  consistent  with  the  legitimate 
fiscal  needs  of  hospitals.  The  Commis- 
sion will  collect  and  assess  information 
about  medical  procedures,  including 
regional  variations  in  medical  practice. 

And  the  Commission  will  give  special 
attention  to  treatment  patterns  that 
appear  to  involve  excessively  costly  or 
inappropriate  services  that  do  not  add 
to  the  quality  of  care  provided. 

The  Commission,  in  conjunction 
with  the  HHS  Secretary,  will  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  updating  existing 
DRG's.  establishing  new  DRG's,  and 
recommending  new  payment  rates  for 
specific  DRG's  as  changes  occur  in 
technology  and  hospital  resource  con- 
sumption. 

In  short,  there  is  no  easy  national 
solution  to  rising  hospital  costs.  I  want 
to  make  sure  the  prospective  payment 
system  recognizes  that  hospitals  in 
Montana's  small  communities  face  dif- 
ferent problems  than  do  those  in  Man- 
hattan, N.Y. 

This  Commission  is  designed  to  help 
us  achieve  this  goal. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  examines  these 
issues,  as  well  as  the  broader  question 
of  technology  assessment.  I  ask  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  England  Journal  of 

Medicine.  Aug.  25.  1983] 

Health  Policy  Report 

(John  K.  Iglehart) 

ANOTHEH  CHANCE  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

New  forces  on  the  poUtical  landscape, 
rooted  largely  in  the  economics  of  medical 
care,  are  pressing  federal  officials  and  pri- 
vate interests  to  develop  more  adequate 
mechanisms  to  assess  the  safety  and  effica- 
cy of  emerging  medical  technologies.  One 
force  stems  from  expressed  congressional 
concern  over  the  resistance  of  .some  third- 
party  payers  to  finance  liver  transplanta- 
tion because,  the  payers  argue,  its  efficacy 
has  not  been  sufficiently  well  demonstrated. 
A  second  force  is  represented  by  a  draft 
report  of  an  Institute  of  Medicine  commit- 
tee, which  recommends  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate-public technology-assessment  body.  A 
third  force,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  most  enduring,  is  the  advocacy  by  tech- 
nology manufacturers  for  a  new.  congres- 
sionally  mandated  technology-assessment 
commission. 

At  this  time,  support  for  the  new  entity, 
called  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  derives  most  forcefully  from 
the  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  As.socia- 
tion.  Its  advocacy,  which  represents  a  sharp 
reversal  in  policy  from  its  successful  1981 
effort  to  kill  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology,  stems  from  a  recognition 
that  Medicare's  new  hospital-payment  ap- 


proach incorporates  new  incentives  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  hospitals. 

Under  the  previous  cost-based  payment 
approach,  the  additional  hospital  costs  of 
new  technologies  were  essentially  covered 
by  third  parties:  as  a  consequence,  hospitals 
had  no  financial  incentives  not  to  adopt  in- 
novations and  had  every  encouragement, 
from  physicians  who  demanded  the  latest 
technologies,  to  do  so.  Under  Medicare's 
new  per-case  payment  approach,  the  adop- 
tion of  cost-raising  technology  is  not  met 
with  an  automatic  increase  in  revenues  to 
cover  the  additional  cost.  New  technology 
will  have  to  compete  with  alternative  uses 
of  scarce  hospital  funds.  The  implications  of 
this  policy  turnabout  are  obvious:  with  lim- 
ited resources,  hospitals  will  need  to  assess 
new  technologies  and  the  added  costs  of 
their  operation  and  maintenance  far  more 
closely  and  will  have  to  allocate  resources 
with  greater  prudence. 

Technology     manufacturers     fear     that 
unless  some  effective  counterweight  is  avail- 
able, the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  dominated  by  cost-control 
considerations,  will  not  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  new  technologies  when  it  peri- 
odically   adjusts    Medicare    prices    in    the 
future.  (The  Heath  Industry  Manufacturers 
Association  has  sought  to  enlist  the  influ- 
ences  of   community,    investor-owned,   and 
teaching  hospitals  and  organized  medicine 
in  this  struggle,  but  so  far  these  interests 
have  not  paid  much  attention.  Their  atti- 
tudes are  likely  to  change  after  the  Health 
Care    Financing    Administration    publishes 
Medicare's  new  prospective  hospital  prices 
in  the  Federal  Register  about  September  1.) 
Several  congressional  staff  members  who 
were  instrumental  in  designing  the  new  pro- 
spective-payment law  and  shared  this  con- 
cern spoke  to  it  by  persuading  Congress  to 
create  the  new  commission  for  assessment 
of  prospective  payment.  The  central  staff 
figure  was  Robert  Hoyer.  a  longtime  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  commission's  chief  congressional  advo- 
cate was  Senator  Max  S.  Baucus  (D-Mont.). 
The  commission,  whose  15  members  have 
yet  to  be  named,  will  be  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  making  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
<DHHS)  on  the  appropriate  payment  rate 
for  services  rendered  to  Medicare  patients. 
The  commission  also  has  responsibility  for 
conducting  assessments  of  medical  technolo- 
gy and  will  provide  Medicare  with  guidelines 
for  appropriate  patterns  of  health  care.  All 
these  activities  will  be  advisory. 

The  American  medical-care  system  has 
not  settled  on  a  mechanism  to  evaluate 
technology  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  dispar- 
ate interested  parties:  as  a  consequence,  an 
increasing  number  of  organizations,  public 
and  private,  are  engaging  in  assessment  in 
one  fashion  or  another.  Manufacturers  of 
drugs  and  devices  develop  products  and  are 
required  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (PDA)  to  conduct  tests  for  premarket 
approval  of  them.  Teaching  hospitals  and 
clinics  have  long  led  the  way  in  determining 
the  effective  use  of  medical  technologies. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
developed  recommendations  concerning  im- 
munization practices,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  periodically  com- 
piles a  list  of  effective  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  for  infectious  diseases. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  have  been 
involved  in  similar  activities,  as  has  the 
American  Medical  Association  (AMA).  Most 
recently,  the  AMA  has  sought  to  fill  the 


vacuum  left  by  the  demise  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Care  Technology— an  end 
that  the  AMA  a!:>etted— with  a  new  project, 
the  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Technology 
.Assessment  Program.  This  is  a  mechanism 
designed  to  enable  the  AMA.  with  the  use  of 
physician  panels,  to  answer  quickly  ques- 
tions that  arise  concerning  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  technologies. 

The  American  College  of  Physicians  is  en- 
gaged in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  ambi- 
tious private  exercise  in  technology  a.ssess- 
ment:  its  Clinical  Efficacy  Assessment 
Project.  This  project  is  funded  largely  by  a 
three-year  grant  of  $650,412  from  the  John 
A.  Hartford  Foundation  and  is  directed  by 
Dr.  J.  Sanford  Schwartz.  The  college,  which 
endorsed  more  readily  than  most  profession 
al  societies  the  concept  that  medical  prac- 
tice should  be  sensitive  to  cost,  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Association's  Medical  Necessity  Project 
since  1976.  The  Clinical  Efficacy  Assessment 
Project,  which  focuses  on  procedures,  tests, 
and  therapeutic  interventions  within  the 
purview  of  internal  medicine,  represents  an 
expansion  of  this  earlier  work.  As  the  fund- 
ing runs  out.  its  stewards  now  seem  bent  on 
scaling  down  the  project,  even  though  they 
concede  that  the  need  for  technology  assess- 
ment is  greater  than  ever. 

Obviously,  there  are  other  organizations 
engaged  in  forms  of  medical-technology  as- 
sessment that  I  have  not  catalogued  in  this 
short  list.  But  even  a  comprehensive  compi- 
lation, as  the  congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology .Assessment  noted  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation, does  "not  constitute  a  coherent 
system  for  assessing  all  classes  of  medical 
technologies.  The  present  approach  is  char- 
acterized by  multiple  participants  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  by  uncoordi- 
nated activities.  Complicating  matters  fur- 
ther is  the  large  number  of  medical  technol- 
ogies appearing  every  year.  The  result  is  an 
overload  and  confusion  among  decision- 
makers and  consumers."  ' 

This  report  will  focus  on  new  expressions 
of  concern  over  the  chaotic  state  of  medical- 
technology  evaluation  in  the  United  Slates. 
These  expressed  concerns  may  further  com- 
plicate an  already  complex  mix  of  forces  at 
work  in  technology  evaluation,  but  they  also 
hold  some  promise  for  increasing  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  technoloigy  assessment  in 
polilcy  circles.  In  other  A'ords.  such  con- 
cerns may  represent  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  influential  constituency  for  technolo- 
gy assessment— an  important  political  ingre- 
dient whose  absence  has  thwarted  develop- 
ment of  a  more  coherent  assessment  proc- 
ess. 

Politicians,  like  most  Americans,  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  medical  care. 
Thus,  it  came  a.s  something  of  a  surprise  to 
members  of  the  Hou.se  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations when  they  learned  at  recent  public 
hearings  that  some  third-party  payers  were 
not  financing  liver  transplantations  because 
they  still  regarded  the  procedure  a.s  •experi- 
mental." even  though  survival  rates  for  pa- 
tients who  had  recently  received  transplants 
had  improved  dramatically.  Vivid  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  were  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  children  suffering  from  biliary 
atresia  who  needed  liver  transplantations  to 
have  a  chance  for  sur\'ival. 
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Representative  Albert  Gore.  Jr.  (D-Tenn.). 
subcommittee  chairman,  expressed  the 
greatest  concern  over  the  failure  of  current 
evaluative  mechanisms  to  review  expedi- 
tiously the  efficacy  of  liver  transplantation. 
Gore  articulated  his  view  as  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness on  July  29  before  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment.  Representative 
Henry  A.  Waxman.  [D-Calif.l,  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  organized  the  hearing  in 
order  to  build  a  record  that  would  document 
the  need  to  develop  more  effective  proce- 
dures for  procurement  of  human  organs. 
Waxman  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  that  he 
hopes  will  achieve  this  goal.)  In  a  subse- 
quent interview.  Gore  pinpointed  his  con- 
cerns: 

"There  are  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
national  system  of  health-care  technology 
assessment.  Among  these  is  the  fragmenta- 
tion between  the  federal  government,  a  vari- 
ety of  professional  groups  and  third-party 
insurers,  all  with  distinct,  overlapping  prior- 
ities. In  this  fragmented  system,  technol- 
ogies selected  for  review  do  not  reflect  a  sys- 
tematic identification  process  but  rather  a 
reaction  to  question.';  of  fiscal  reimburse- 
ment. Thus,  new  technologies  such  as  organ 
transplants  are  disproportionately  selected 
for  review  while  equally  expensive,  older 
procedures  with  questionable  outcomes  are 
uncritically  reimbursed.  .  .  I  believe  that  a 
vigorous  and  broadly  based  health-care 
technology  process  must  be  put  in  place  as 
soon  as  possible.  Ideally,  such  a  proce.s.s 
should  include  the  federal  and  private  sec- 
tors, should  provide  authority  and  ample 
funding  for  a  systematic  and  ongoing  review 
of  all  technologies,  old  as  well  as  new.  and 
should  be  sepa.rated  from  reimbursement 
decisions." 

The  Reagan  administration  requested  no 
budget  and  Congress  appropriated  no  funds 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Care 
Technology,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  folded 
in  1981.  Since  then,  the  DHHS  has  lodged 
its  principal  technology-assessment  activi- 
ties within  ine  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research,  in  a  tiny  enclave  called 
the  Office  of  Health  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Headed  by  Dr.  Harold  Margulies.  it 
has  four  professionals— two  registered 
nurses  and  two  health-service  researchers - 
working  on  assessment  issues.  These  four 
staff  members  turn  out  judgments  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  on 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  technologies.  The 
office  does  not  calculate  economic,  ethical, 
or  social  consider?  tions  in  its  assessments 

Because  of  the  size  and  standing  of  the 
Office  of  Health  Technology  Assessment  in 
the  bureaucratic  pecking  order  of  the 
DHHS.  It  cannot  begin  to  accomplish  in  a 
timely  fashion  the  technology-a.sse.ssment 
task  that  it  faces.  The  office  draws  on  other 
entities  within  the  DHHS,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  Office  of  Medical  Appli 
cations  of  Research  at  the  National  Insti 
tutes  of  Health,  but  it  is  nevertheless  over- 
whelmed by  its  mandate.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning in  passing  that  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  judgments  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  concerning  scientific  issues  that 
involve  technology  and  its  value  in  medical 
care. 

Exacerbating  the  plight  of  the  Office  of 
Health  Technology  Assessment  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  staff  that  is  basically  not  trained 
in  the  complex  ways  of  assessment.  Most  of 
the  staff  members  ended  up  in  this  office 
because  they  had  lost  jobs  in  other  DHHS 
programs  that  were  curtailed  by  the  admin- 


istration. Also,  the  process  of  assessment  is 
very  cumbersome  and  time-consuming;  in 
most  cases,  an  assessment  takes  more  than 
one  year  tc  complete  For  example,  in  April 
1982  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion requested  that  the  Office  o;  Health 
Technology  Assessment  evaluate  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  liver  transplantation.  The 
office  anticipates  that  the  DHHS  will 
render  a  judgment  by  this  fall.  In  testimony 
given  on  .ADri!  27  before  the  Gore  panel.  Dr. 
Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr  .  assistant  DHHS  sec- 
retary for  health,  conceded  that  there  is 
no  defitied  accepted  process  for  assessing 
new  medicpl  technologies  except  devices  and 
drugs  fundamentally,  which  gc  through  the 
FDA,  ...  I  do  not  argue  with  the  fact  that 
our  process  for  looking  at  technology  assess- 
ment needs  re-exanunation.  To  rhat  end. 
over  a  year  ago,  we  convened  a  meeting  in- 
volving professional  societies,  insurance  car- 
riers, and  other  groups  to  look  at  that  -a. hole 
question,  and  then  went  with  the  results  of 
that  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  and  we 
have  a.sked  them  ...  to  look  at  the  issue." 

Expressing  the  Reagan  admini.>!tr'*tion"s 
philosophy,  which  favors  le.ss  rather  fnan 
more  federal  involvement  in  the  Nation's 
medicai-care  s.vstem.  Brandt  testified  that 
technology  asse.ssement  "is  not  really  :'.  fed- 
eral responsibility.  This  is  a  private  .sector 
responsibility,  and  one  that  the  federal  gov 
ernment  should  certainly  participate  in,  be- 
cause we  have  a  fairly  major  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  it.  but  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  outside." 

Reflecting  its  own  concerr.  over  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  assessment  mecha- 
nism, the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  last  year  consti- 
tuted the  Committee  to  Plan  a  Private/ 
Public  Sector  Entity  in  Technology  Assess- 
ment .n  Medical  Care.  Unlike  most  of  'he 
institule's  study  committees,  which  ap- 
proach subjects  without  an  end  result  fully 
in  mind,  this  one  *as  given  a  name  that  left 
no  doubt  about  the  intended  outcome  of  its 
deliberations. 

The  committee,  which  is  chaired  by  Dr. 
Jeremiah  A.  Barondess.  a  professor  of  clini- 
cal medicine  at  the  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  has  drafted  a  report  that  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  technology-as- 
sessment consortium  ihnt  would  be  affili- 
ated with  the  Institute  of  Medicine  The 
consortium  wouid  oe  directed  by  a  board  of 
15  members  drawn  from  th:^  pub.ic  and  pri 
vate  sectors.  The  initial  governing  board 
and  iti  chairman  would  be  appointed  iiy  the 
president  ol  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Thereafter,  the  consortium'.s  board 
would  nominate  and  elect  its  own  members, 
according  to  its  ow:i  bylaws. 

The  consortium's  scope  as  an  assessor  of 
technology  would  include  Liie  development 
and  evaluation  of  evidence  concerning  the 
efficacy,  safety.  co.>;t.  cost -effectiveness,  and 
when  appropriate,  policy  implications  of  the 
development  or  use  (or  both)  of  a  spec  if ic 
technology.  The  ccri.sortium's  role  would  in- 
volve not  only  the  promotion  of  »effective 
technologies  but  the  retirement  of  inappro- 
priate or  obsolete  m-dical  technolngies  a;5 
well.  Perhaps  its  central  Junction  would  be 
to  ierre  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  medical  technologies  and  tlanr  assess- 
ment- a  role  that  rtflects  thi  li-.-t'tute  of 
Medicine  committee's  recognition  th?t  co- 
ordination among  public  and  private  assess- 
ment bodies  does  not  '^ow  exist. 

The  committees  recommendation  tor  cre- 
ation of  a  private- public  assessment  body 
derives  from  a  concern  that  some  bal:.nce  be 
achieved  between  the  tv^o  sectors  if  both  are 
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action  of  Congress,  in  en- 

..ion  to  reform  the  system  that 

uses  to  pay  for  hospital  care,  has 

1  through  the  healthcare  sphere 
of  ways,  as  recently  reported  in 

2  The  fundamental  consequence 
pdlicy  judgment  was  to  change  Medi- 

ho  ipital-payment  approach  from  cost- 
re  Lrospective  reimbursement  to  per- 
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ogy  and  the  new  interest  it  has  generated  in 
technology  assessment.  Per-case  payment 
will  remove  the  incentive  to  provide  more 
technologies  and  will  encourage  hospitals 
(and  perhaps  physicians,  though  this  pay- 
ment method  is  not  directly  applicable  to 
them)  to  consider  explicitly  the  benefit  of 
additional  services  against  their  added  costs. 
Medicare  will  use  467  disease  categoreis, 
called  'diagnosis-related  groups  "  (DRGs).  as 
a  measure  on  which  to  base  its  per-case  pay- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  in 
an  instructive  technical  memorandum,  pre- 
pared by  Senior  Analyst  Judity  L.  Wagner, 
on  the  implications  of  DRG  payment  for 
medical  technology,  estimates  that  technol- 
ogy use  will  be  affected  in  several  ways.^ 
The  memorandum  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

•Overall,  the  number  and  intensity  of  an- 
cillary procedures  provided  to  inpatients  can 
be  expected  to  decrease,  but  the  use  of  pro- 
cedures that  can  be  shown  to  lower  the  cost 
per  case  will  increase.  The  settings  of  tech- 
nology use  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
DRG  payment,  but  the  incentives  work  in 
conflicting  directions  and  are  sensitive  to 
the  key  features  of  program  design.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  which  incentive  will  domi- 
nate for  which  procedures.  DUG  payment 
will  encourage  the  movement  of  technol- 
ogies into  the  home,  particularly  those  for 
post-hospital  care.  DRG  payment  is  likely 
to  influence  the  specialization  of  services, 
but  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  these  ef- 
fects is  unknown.  The  incentives  to  reduce 
costs  encourage  concentration  of  capital-in- 
tensive technologies  in  fewer  insitutions. 
Conversely,  the  increasing  competition 
among  hospitals  for  physicians  and  patients 
will  create  incentives  for  the  widespread  ac- 
quisition of  some  technologies.  A  change  in 
technology  product  mix  is  likely  to  result 
from  downward  pressure  on  the  price  and 
quantity  of  supplies  and,  if  capital  is  includ- 
ed in  the  DRG  rate,  capital  equipment. 
Greater  product  standardization  can  be  ex- 
pected as  more  expensive  models  and  pro- 
ducers are  eased  out  of  the  market  through 
competition." 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  how 
DRG  payment  affects  the  use  of  current 
medical  technologies  is  how  this  payment 
mode  will  affect  technological  change  in 
medicine— that  is.  the  adoption  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  discarding  of  old  ones.  As 
Wagner  notes,  there  are  essentially  three 
basic  approaches  to  recalibrating  relative 
DRG  payment  rates:  empirical  cost-estima- 
tion techniques  central  policy-decision  ad- 
justments, and  provider  appeals.  The  new- 
Medicare  law  calls  for  changes  in  DRG  rates 
at  least  every  four  years,  but  the  methods  to 
be  used  to  recalibrate  the  DRGs  are  un- 
specified. During  the  brief  congressional 
debate  over  the  prospective  pricing  provi- 
sion. DHHS  went  out  of  its  way  not  to 
dicuss  possible  payment  rates  under  a  DRG 
system,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  subject  will  be  kept  out  of  the 
political  arena  for  long. 

Indeed,  even  before  DHHS  unveiled  its 
DRG  rates.  Senator  John  Heniz  (R-Pa)  in- 
troduced legislation  on  July  14  that  would 
eliminate  what  he  characterized  as  exces- 
sive payments  "  by  Medicare  for  heart  pace- 
makers. Heinz  said  the  bill  could  save  the 
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Medicare  program  $200  million  by  reducing 
the  amount  that  the  program  pays  for  the 
purchase  of  pacemakers,  their  insertion,  and 
follow-up  services.  Heniz,  who  chairs  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  oversees  Medicare,  said  that 
■fraud  by  physicians  and  others  in  the  pace- 
maker industry  totalled  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, and  had  triggered  investigations  by  35 
FBI  field  offices  and  two  federal  grand 
juries." 

As  noted  earlier,  the  new  Medicare  law  es- 
tablishes an  independent  panel  of  experts  to 
recommend  changes  in  DRG  prices  to 
DHHS.  The  director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  John  H.  Gibbons,  was 
charged  by  Congress  with  appointing  the  15 
members  of  the  commission— a  task  he 
hopes  to  complete  by  November.  However, 
two  key  questions  concerning  the  future  of 
the  commission  remain  unanswered:  How 
much  money  will  Congress  appropriate  to 
operate  it?  Where  will  the  commission  ulti- 
mately reside  in  the  bureaucracy?  The  law 
is  not  altogether  clear  on  these  questions. 

Washington  lobbyists  for  the  Health  In- 
dustry Manufacturers  Association  and  their 
member  companies  have  aggressively  lob- 
bied the  House  and  Senate  Appropriation 
Subcommittees  on  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies.  These  panels 
must  approve  an  appropriation.  The  associa- 
tion's president.  Harold  O.  Buzzell,  said  in  a 
June  3  memorandum  to  member  companies: 
•The  new  prospective  payment  law  signals 
emergence  of  health  care  economics  as  the 
industry's  chief  priority." 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges has  also  urged  Congress  to  approve  an 
appropriation  for  the  commission.  The  asso- 
ciations  president.  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper, 
said  on  July  14  in  his  "weekly  activities- 
report": 

■I  wrote  Representative  William  H. 
Natcher  [D-Ky.].  chairman  of  the  Labor/ 
HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  all 
the  other  subcommittee  members  July  1 
urging  that  they  vote  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  new  Medicare  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission.  *  '  *  I  pointed  out 
that  it  is  imperative  that  a  body  such  as  the 
commission  exist  to  monitor  the  changes  in 
the  health  delivery  system  brought  about 
by  the  switch  to  DRG-based  prospective 
payments  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality  of  care  rendered 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries  or  unintentionally 
jeopardize  the  fiscal  stability  of  needed  hos- 
pitals." I  reminded  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, •absent  this  commission,  the  DHHS 
would  be  payer,  regulator  and  evaluator"  si- 
multaneously." 

At  this  point,  certainly  more  questions 
than  answers  abound  on  the  future  configu- 
ration of  medical-technology  assessment  in 
the  United  States.  Brandt  has  expressed 
concern  over  the  adequacy  of  the  current  in- 
struments, but  other  administration  offi- 
cials have  been  silent.  One  development 
seems  certain,  though.  As  the  purchase  of 
technology  is  tied  more  directly  to  payment 
approaches  that  change  the  traditional  in- 
centives of  providers  to  acquire  innovation 
without  serious  regard  to  its  cost,  interest  in 
technology  assessment  will  grow.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  already  been  well  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  unfolding  saga  of  DRG  payment.* 


September  29,  1983 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  I  testified  at  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee. The  hearings  continue 
today  and  focus  on  several  bills  deal- 
ing with  cargo  preference.  Two  of  the 
bills,  S.  1616  and  S.  1624.  would  sub- 
ject an  expanded  proportion  of  U.S. 
oceanborne  trade  to  cargo  preference. 
Most  importantly,  these  bills  would 
affect  U.S.  commercial  trade,  not  just 
Government  cargoes.  I  ask  that  my 
testimony  at  Tuesday's  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement   by  Senator  Rudy   Boschwitz, 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1983 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tions of  several  cargo  preference  bills.  Cargo 
preference  laws  are  a  major  interest  to  all  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  U.S.  commer- 
cial trade:  shippers,  trading  companies,  do- 
mestic industry  and  agriculture  and  the 
merchant  marine.  Their  interests  and  their 
concerns  about  cargo  preference  are  espe- 
cially aroused  whenever  there  are  propos- 
als—bills, resolutions,  etc.— which  alter  the 
application  of  existing  cargo  preference 
laws  to  U.S.  commercial  trade.  This  helps  to 
explain  why  two  of  the  bills  before  this  sub- 
committee. S.  1616  and  S.  1624.  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
Very  simply,  these  two  bills  dramatically 
alter  the  application  of  cargo  preference  to 
U.S.  commercial  trade,  to  the  detriment  of 
many  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
two  items  be  added  to  the  Record:  the  first 
is  a  letter  to  me  signed  by  19  agricultural 
groups  and  associations  urging  my  support 
for  S.  Con.  Res.  56.  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  cargo  preference  should  not  be 
expanded;  the  second  contains  the  views  of 
the  U.S.  Great  Lakes  Shipping  Association, 
and  indicates  that  shipping  in  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  adversely  affected  by  legis- 
lation such  as  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  and  would 
threaten  the  viability  of  all  ports  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  These  two  items  are 
just  a  sampling  of  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  expanded  cargo  preference  under  S. 
1616  and  S.  1624. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  bills  are  in- 
tended to  impact  negatively  on  those  in- 
volved in  U.S.  commercial  trade.  The  under- 
lying objective  of  both  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  is 
to  promote  a  strong  and  viable  U.S  mer- 
chant marine  and  shipping  industry.  This  is 
a  laudatory  objective.  Proponents  of  these 
bills  argue  that  cargo  preference  is  a  useful 
tool  for  promoting  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  the  shipping  industry  and  that 
other  U.S.  industries  will  benefit  from 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.  maritime  indus- 
try. For  example,  the  U.S.  steel  industry, 
and  labor,  would  benefit  from  increased  do- 
mestic U.S.  shipbuilding.  By  this  reasoning, 
the  proponents  of  these  bills  conclude  that 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  U.S.  ocean- 
borne  trade  subject  to  cargo  preference  will 
generate  net  economic  benefits  for  the 
United  States. 

In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  many 
others,  existing  cargo  preference  laws  have 
not  accomplished  their  original  objective- 
promoting  a  strong  and  viable  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  and  shipbuilding  industry.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  expansion  of  cargo 
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preference  laws  to  cover  a  larger  volume  of 
U.S.  oceanborne  trade  will  likewise  not  pro- 
mote a  more  strong  and  viable  U.S.  shipping 
industry.  At  the  same  time,  other  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  economy  involved  in  and  dependent 
on  commercial  trade  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  more  comprehensive  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws.  For  these  reasons,  legislation 
such  as  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  would  not  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  promoting  a  more 
viable  U.S.  shipping  industry  and  would  si- 
multaneously disrupt  and  disadvantage 
many  trade  dependent  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

CARGO  preference  HAS  NOT  PROMOTED  A 
STRONG  AND  VIABLE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

There  is  nothing  in  the  historical  record 
to  suggest  that  cargo  reservation  for  U.S. 
flag  vessels  has  promoted  a  strong  and 
viable  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  shipping 
industry.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  expanded  cargo  preference,  as 
provided  for  in  S.  1616  and  section  104  of  S. 
1624,  would  help  strengthen  the  U,S.  mer- 
chant marine  and  shipping  industry.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reason  to  deduce  that  the  op- 
posite will  occur.  Let's  just  take  a  look  at 
the  numbers. 

Comprehensive  statistics  are  available  on 
the  transportation  costs  of  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram (Food  for  Peace).  The  PL.  480  pro- 
gram was  enacted  at  nearly  the  same  time 
as  P.L.  664.  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of 
1954.  P.L.  664  for  the  first  time  attached 
mandatory  cargo  preference  requirements 
to  non-military  shipments.  These  require- 
ments pertained  primarily  to  the  P.L.  480 
program.  The  objective,  quite  similar  to 
that  in  the  legislation  under  discussion  at 
today's  hearing,  was  to  promote  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  and  shipping  industry  by 
assuring  that  U.S.  flag  ships  had  cargoes. 
This  was  to  offset  the  trend,  at  that  time,  of 
a  declining  proportion  of  U.S.  oceanborne 
trade  moving  on  U.S.  vessels. 

What  has  happened  since  the  enactment 
of  P.L.  480?  The  transportation  costs  of  the 
P.L.  480  program  escalated  from  $9.6  million 
in  fiscal  year  1955  to  $314.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  a  more  than  30-fold  increase.' 
During  the  same  period,  the  value  of  com- 
modities purchased  under  P.L.  480  increased 
only  moderately,  from  $206.2  million  in  1955 
to  $1,033  million  in  1982.=  What  this  means 
is  that  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  1954  Cargo  Preference  Act.  transporta- 
tion charges  for  using  U.S.  flag  ships  com- 
prised only  four  percent  of  total  P.L.  480 
program  costs,  but  by  fiscal  1982  these 
transportation  charges  had  zoomed  to 
nearly  25  percent  of  total  P.L.  480  program 
costs.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  burgeoning  transpor- 
tation charges  resulting  from  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  had  not  served  to 
promote  a  strong  and  viable  U.S.  maritime 
industry  which  is  competitive  in  interna- 
tional markets.  In  1955.  the  United  States 
flag  merchant  marine  comprised  27  percent 
of  the  world's  total  deadweight  tonnage  and 
22  percent  of  the  world's  total  number  of 
vessels.*  By  1982.  the  United  States  flag 
merchant  marine  comprised  only  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  deadweight  ton- 
nage.* The  proportion  of  U.S.  oceanborne 
foreign  trade  carried  on  U.S.  flag  vessels  de- 
clined by  a  comparable  magnitude,  from 
23.5  percent  of  total  volume  in  1955  to  about 
3.5  percent  of  total  volume  in  1982. "^  Em- 
ployment numbers  for  the  merchant  marine 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


likewise  declined  percipitously.  from  57.500 
in  1955  to  18.000  in  1982. '  Finally,  the 
number  of  merchant  vessels  completed  by 
U.S.  shipyards,  declined  from  an  average  of 
30  during  the  late  1950's  to  an  average  of  10 
during  the  1980's.''  These  numbers  clearly 
show  that  a  precipitous  and  rapid  decline  in 
the  U.S.  maritime  industry  has  accompanied 
the  enactment  in  1954  of  permanent  cargo 
preference  legislation.  Either  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  declines  or  it  was 
not  the  proper  prescription  for  alleviating 
the  maladies  of  the  U.S.  maritime  industy. 

Not  only  has  the  enactment  of  permanent 
cargo  preference  legislation  been  followed 
by  major  declines  in  the  size  and  viability  of 
the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  but  it  has  also 
been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness, most  especially  in  terms  of  U.S. 
shipping  rates.  In  1955.  the  year  following 
enactment  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  the 
average  differential  between  U.S.  flag  ship- 
ping rates  and  foreign  flag  shipping  rates 
under  P.L.  480  was  $2.35  per  ton.»  By  1982. 
this  differential  had  skyrocketed  to  $60.50 
per  ton.  nearly  a  30-fold  increase.'" 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  we  had 
better  rethink  our  original  prescription, 
that  outlined  by  the  1954  Cargo  Preference 
Act,  before  we  apply  larger  and  larger  doses 
of  the  same  medicine  under  the  expanded 
cargo  preference  provisions  of  either  S.  1616 
or  S.  1624.  It  is  clear  to  me.  and  the  num- 
bers support  this  very  well,  that  cargo  pref- 
erence has  not  been  and  will  never  be  the 
source  of  recovery  and  rejuvenation  for  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry. 

EXPANDED  CARGO  PREFERENCE  UNDER  S.  1616  OR 
S.  1624  WOULD  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  TRADE 
DEPENDENT  SECTORS  OF  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Both  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  would  expand 
the  proportion  of  U.S.  oceanborne  trade 
subject  to  cargo  preference.  Section  104  of 
S.  1624  would  increase  this  proportion  from 
its  current  level  of  about  3.5  percent  to  at 
least  20  percent  by  the  year  2000.  More  im- 
portant, S.  1624  extends  cargo  preference  to 
all  U.S.  oceanborne  trade— including  for  the 
first  time,  private  commercial  sales.  Since 
U.S.  commercial  imports  and  exports  have 
never  been  subject  to  cargo  preference  laws, 
section  104  of  S.  1624  is  unprecedented  in 
scope. 

Section  4  of  S.  1616  expands  existing 
cargo  preference  laws  to  shipments  which 
indirectly  involve  the  U.S.  Government.  Sec- 
tion 4  essentially  makes  Public  Resolution 
17  mandatory.  Previously.  Public  Resolution 
17  had  only  been  applied  toward  Eximbank 
generated  shipments.  Section  4  of  S.  1616 
would  mandate  that  any  U.S.  commercial 
shipments  which  have  been  facilitated  in 
any  way  by  U.S.  government  financing  must 
be  shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  This  would 
make  any  government  credit  or  financing 
program— loans,  credit  guarantees  and 
direct  credits— subject  to  cargo  preference. 

Proponents  of  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  argue 
that  there  will  be  beneficial  multiplier  ef- 
fects which  will  result  from  the  increased 
shipbuilding  that  is  expected  to  be  encour- 
aged by  expanded  cargo  preference.  For  ex- 
ample, the  maritime  trades  department  and 
the  seafarer's  international  union  of  the 
AFL-CIO  estimate  that  S.  1624  will  add 
112.000  jobs  to  the  economy,  in  shipbuilding 
and  related  industries." 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  argu- 
ment, one  of  which  I've  already  touched  on. 
The  first  problem  is  in  the  presumption 
that  cargo  preference  will  promote  in- 
creased shipbuilding.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  historical  record  to 
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This  legislation  entails  a  tradeoff  which 
should  be  closely  examined  and  scrutinized, 
namely,  under  what  justification  do  we  at- 
tempt to  promote  and  support  the  maritime 
industry  at  the  expense  of  production  and 
employment  in  the  efficient,  trade  depend- 
ent sectors  of  the  economy?  How,  in  this 
day  and  age,  can  we  justify  support  for  leg- 
islation which  has  the  clear  potential  for 
causing  a  net  decline  in  jobs,  a  net  increase 
in  prices  and  a  net  decrease  in  exports? 

Some  of  the  employment  and  trade  effects 
of  S.  1624  could  be  offset,  but  only  with  in- 
creased budgetary  outlays.  For  example,  the 
government  could  dole  out  an  ocean  freight 
differential  to  importers  and  exporters.  The 
cast:  Based  on  the  20  percent  requirement 
and  1982  ocean  freight  differentials  and 
trade  volumes,  about  $4.5  billion  a  year  for 
exports  and  about  $5.1  billion  a  year  for  im- 
ports—or an  annual  outlay  of  $9.6  billion  for 
ocean  freight  differential  subsidies  alone.' " 
This  is  80  times  as  much  as  fiscal  1982  out 
lays  of  $120  million  for  ocean  freight  differ- 
tntia!  subsidies.'"'  There  would  also  be  in- 
creased government  outlays  for  shipbuild- 
ing, which  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  $6 
billion  a  year.=  '  That  is.  under  S.  1624  it 
would  cost  $15.6  billion  annually  just  to  sub- 
sidize shipbuilding  and  to  offset  the  nega- 
tive trade  effects  of  higher  shipping  rates 
for  U.S.  flag  vessels.  This  compares  with  an 
outlay  of  about  $10  billion  dollars  in  total  to 
subsidize  the  maritime  indu-stry  over  the 
past  45  years— that  is.  one  year  of  govern- 
ment subsidization  for  programs  offered 
ander  S.  1624  would  exceed  by  over  50  per- 
cent the  costs  of  subsidizing  the  maritime 
industry  over  the  past  45  years. -- 

S.  1616  would  have  the  same  basic  eco- 
nomic effects  as  S.  1624.  That  is.  it  would 
lead  to  some  combination  of  reduced  ex- 
ports, increased  unemployment  and  in- 
creased budgetary  outlays.  It  is  not  possible 
to  detail  all  of  the  government  credit  pro- 
grams that  would  be  affected  by  S.  1616. 
The  legislation  would  invite  a  great  deal  of 
re.search  and  investigation  in  determining 
the  number  of  programs  to  be  covered  by 
cargo  preference. 

However,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  po- 
tential magnitude  of  impact  that  S.  1616 
would  have  on  exports,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
take  a  look  at  just  one  sector— agriculture— 
which  would  be  particularly  adversely  af- 
fected. Section  4  of  S.  1616  applies  directly 
to  certain  export  credit  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  are  the  credit  guarantee  (GSM  102) 
and  direct  credit  (GSM-5)  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  $4.8  billion  was  authorized 
for  credit  guarantees  and  $350  million  wa.s 
authorized  for  direct  credits.-'  All  the  cred- 
its are  used  to  finance  overseas  commercial 
salet.  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

The  fiscal  1983  credit  authorizations  are 
particularly  large.  This  is  because  exports 
are  projected  to  decline  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row.  from  $39.1  billion  in  fiscal  1982  to 
S34.5  lilllion  in  fiscal  1983.-*  Financial  con- 
straints in  certain  importing  countries  are 
responsible  for  the  decline,  and  additional 
export  credits  help  to  alleviate  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  exports. 

Furthermore,  part  of  the  export  decline 
derives  from  price  cutting  and  export  subsi- 
dies practiced  by  our  export  competitors.  To 
counteract  this  prar'.ice,  a  blended  credit" 
program  was  developed.  This  program  mixes 
credit  guarantees  at  commercial  rates  of  in- 
terest with  direct  credits  at  a  zero  rate  of  in- 
terest to  produce  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on 
an  overall  credit  package.  The  two  types  of 
credit  are     blended"  at  a  five-to-one  ratio 


(guarantees  to  direct  credits).  As  a  result,  in 
fiscal  1983.  $2.1  billion  was  used  for  blended 
credit  !$1.75  billion  of  credit  guarantees  and 
$350  million  of  direct  credits)  and  $3.05  bil- 
lion was  used  for  credit  guarantees.  These 
two  programs  helped  to  assure  that  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  did  not  decline  any  fur- 
ther than  they  did. 

The  $5.15  billion  in  total  credits  financed 
commercial,  not  concessional  sales  of  farm 
products.  This  $5.15  billion  in  sales  would 
have  been  subject  to  section  4  of  S.  1616, 
had  S.  1616  been  enacted  during  fi.scal  1983. 
If  that  had  beer  the  case,  then  exports 
would  have  declined  even  lower  than  $34.5 
billion  Blended  credits  could  facilitate  sales 
of  14.0  million  tons  of  grain  at  an  average  of 
S150  per  ton.'^'*  The  credit  guarantees  could 
facilitate  commercial  sales  of  20.33  million 
tons  of  grain  at  an  average  of  $150  per 
ton.-'  There  is  no  provision  in  S.  1616  which 
would  offset  the  ocean  freight  differential 
of  $60.50  per  ton.  However,  S.  1616  applies 
cargo  preference  to  the  entire  tonnage  and 
moreover,  requires  the  credit  recipient  to 
agree  to  terms  of  100  percent  cargo  prefer 
ence.  The  only  way  that  any  of  these  car- 
goes would  have  moved  is  if  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment paid  the  ocean  freight  differential. 
This  is  because  the  $60.50  per  ton  differen 
tial  on  a  S150  per  ton  commodity  translates 
into  an  additional  40  percent  interest  for 
one  year  credits  and  an  additional  19  per- 
cent interest  for  two  year  credits.-'  After 
adding  on  commercial  rates  of  interest  oi 
about  ten  percent,  the  lending  institution 
would  have  ended  up  offering  the  commer 
cial  customer  for  U.S.  farm  products  a  credit 
package  with  either  50  percent  intere.st  on 
one  year  terms  or  29  percent  interest  on  two 
year  terms.  ='  In  short,  no  one  would  have 
asked  for  credits.  $5.15  billion  in  comtnercia! 
.sales  would  have  been  lost  and  exports 
would  have  declined  to  $29.35  billion. -' The 
additional  $5.15  billion  decline  in  exports 
would  also  have  led  to  a  154.500  decline  in 
U.S.  domestic  employment.'" 

The  loss  in  commercial  export  sales  which 
would  be  caused  by  S.  1616  could  be  coun- 
teracted only  by  increased  budgetary  out- 
lays. If  the  outlays  were  made  additional  to 
the  $5.15  billion  in  export  credits,  and  the 
ocean  freight  differential  was  paid  on  the 
entire  volume  of  shipments,  then  commer- 
cial exports  would  not  decline.  However, 
there  would  be  an  additional  budgetary 
outlay  of  $2.08  billion. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

I  have  concentrated  in  my  testimony  on 
the  economic  implications  of  S.  1616  and  S. 
1624.  Of  course,  this  legislation  has  other, 
very  specific  implications,  perhaps  of  equal 
importance.  For  example,  section  105  of  S. 
1624  outlines  a  procedure  for  calculating 
■guideline  rates"  on  U.S.  flag  vessels. 
MARAD's  previous  experience  with  guide- 
line rates  (1955-1917)  indicates  straightfor- 
ward that  administration  of  the  rates  will  be 
a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  The  red  tape  and 
paperwork  associated  with  administering 
the  rates  could  easily  interfere  with  and  in- 
terrupt normally  smooth  trade  flows. 

However.  I  have  tried  to  concentrate  on 
more  basic  issues,  including  the  costs  and 
benefits  to  our  society  of  more  comprehen- 
sive cargo  reservation  schemes.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  cargo  preference  is  a 
crutch  which  prevents  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry from  becoming  fully  viable  and  com- 
petitive in  international  markets.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  giving  maritime  in- 
dustry and  additional  crutch— expanded 
cargo  preference— will  perpetuate  the  indus- 


try's inability  to  become  competitive.  More 
importantly,  it  would  affect  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  American  society— workers,  ship- 
pers, traders,  industry,  agriculture— in  ways 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  economy 
and  society  as  a  whole.  In  all  likelihood,  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  1616  and  S.  1624  would 
increase  prices,  decrease  employment  and 
depress  exports. 

What  we  should  be  looking  at  and  devel- 
oping is  a  method  to  make  the  maritime  in- 
dustry more  competitive.  What  we  need  is 
an  alternative  to  cargo  preference,  not  more 
cargo  preference. 

FOOTNOTES 
'  Actual   ocean   transportation   outlays.   Titles   I 
and  II.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  Actual  commodity  costs.  Titles  I  and  11.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

'  Actual  ocean  transportation  outlays.  Titles  I 
and  II.  divided  by  the  sum  of  actual  ocean  transpor- 
tation and  actual  commodity  costs.  Titles  I  and  11, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"US  Department  of  Transportation.  MARAD 
(■•Merchant  Fleets  of  the  World').  The  U.S.  num- 
bers, and  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
upward  biased  because  they  include  U.S.  govern- 
ment owned  vessels. 
■'  Ibid. 

'■  For  1955.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
MARAD  '1970  Yearbook);  for  1982.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  Slates,  various  years). 
••  Ibid. 

'  For  Title  I  sales;  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
'"Ibid. 

' '  AFL-CIO.  Testimony  on  H.R.  1242.  May  4. 
1983.  ,    ^ 

"U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

"The  160  million  tons  is  20  percent  of  800  mil- 
lion tons. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
'"The  $5.7  billion  is  a  ■ballpark^  figure,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  next  paragraph.  Primary  source  for 
calculating  the  decline  is  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureau  of  the  Census,  data  on  1982  U.S 
oceanborne  export  volume  and  value  (f.a.s.  basis). 
An  export  unit  value  for  U.S.  oceanborne  exports  is 
derived  from  the  latter  data,  the  export  unit  value 
is  comparable  to  an  'average  price'  of  U.S.  exports, 
and  for  1982  it  was  about  $310  per  metric  ton.  Cur- 
rent ocean  freight  differentials  on  PL-480  are 
equivalent  to  about  23  percent  of  this  export  unit 
value.  The  $5.7  billion  figure  is  derived  by  assuming 
that  there  is  a  ■unit  elasticity  of  demand^  for  U.S. 
products  in  overseas  markets.  It  could  be  more  or 
less— no  one  has  made  such  an  estimate,  Ihafs  why 
this  one  is  a  ■  ballpark^  figure.  The  23  percent 
ocean  freight  differential  would  amount  to  a  23 
percent  price  increase  on  the  exports  subject  to 
cargo  preference.  Under  S.  1624.  this  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  as  one-half  of  20  percent  of  the 
annual  1980^s  average  of  800  million  metric  tons  of 
U.S.  oceanborne  trade  (20  percent  is  the  S.  1624  rc- 
quiremeni.  or  160  million  metric  tons,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  one-half  of  this  is  exports,  or  80  million 
metric  tons).  The  unit  elasticity  of  demand"  tells 
U.S  that  the  23  percjni  rise  in  the  effective  price  of 
this  tonnage  will  lead  to  a  decline  in  export  volume 
of  23  percent,  or  a  volume  decline  of  18.4  million 
metric  tons.  Finally.  18.4  million  metric  tons  times 
a  1982  average  f.a.s.  export  unit  value  of  $310  per 
metric  ton  (in  this  analysis,  the  export  unit  value 
does  not  change)  equals  $5,704  billion,  the  figure  in 
the  statement. 

"■  20.000  per  $1  billion  drop  in  exports  times  $5.7 
billion  equals  114.000,  the  lower  range  of  the  em- 
ployment decline,  and  30,000  per  $1  billion  drop  in 
exports  times  $5.7  billion  equals  171,000.  the  upper 
range  of  the  employment  decline. 

I '  Calculated  using  the  same  procedure  as  that 
outlined  in  note  15.  In  1982.  the  f.a.s.  agricultural 
export  unit  value  was  about  $245  per  metric  ton 
and  export  volume  was  about  160  million  metric 
tons.  Under  S.  1624.  32  million  metric  tons  would  be 
subject  to  cargo  preference.  Recent  ocean  freight 
differentials  are  equivalent  to  about  27  percent  of 
this  unit  value.  Thus,  there  would  be  an  effective 
27  percent  price  increa.se  on  32  million  metric  tons 
of  agricultural  commodities,  implying,  using  the 
unit  elasticity,  a  27  percent  volume  decline  on  the 


32  million  metric  tons— or.  a  decline  of  8.64  million 
metric  tons.  The  8.64  million  metric  tons  times  $245 
per  metric  ton  equals  $2,117  billion,  or  -about  $2 
billion'-  as  indicated  in  the  text.  30.000  per  $1  bil- 
lion decline  in  exports  times  $2  billion  provides  the 
employment  decline  of  60.000. 

'"American  Petroleum  Institute.  Testimony  on 
H.R.  1242.  May  5,  1983.  The  $125  per  person  figure 
is  $29  billion  divided  by  230  million. 

'  "The  $60  per  metric  ton  fiscal  year  1982  ocean 
freight  differential  under  Title  I.  PL-480  (U.S.  De 
parlment  of  Agriculture)  times  20  percent  of  an  av. 
erage  800  million  metric  tons  of  U.S.  oceanborne 
trade  (or  about  160  million  metric  tons;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census) 
gives  the  total  ocean  freight  differential  subsidy  of 
$9.6  billion.  The  distribution  between  costs  for  im- 
ports and  exports  is  based  on  oceanlMrne  export 
volume  as  a  percentage  of  total  oceanborne  trade 
volume  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
the  Census). 

"Rounded  off  from  $120,119,970  in  fiscal  year 

1982  ocean  freight  differential  subsidies  for  Title  I. 
PL-480.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"'Rounded  off  from  $5.87  billion  in  total  govern- 
ment outlays.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  Testimony  on  H.R.  1242.  May  5.  1982. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  MARAD 
(1981  Yearbook)  lists  total  subsidies  during  1936- 
1981  as  $9,704,805,160. 

^' Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Appendix 
to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

"■•U.S.   Department   of   Agriculture;    fiscal    year 

1983  figure  is  latest  forecast. 

2»$2.10  billion  divided  by  $150  per  metric  ton. 

"$3.05  billion  divided  by  $150  per  metric  ton. 

•"$60.50  is  40.33  percent  of  $150  on  a  one  year 
basis  and  $60.50  as  a  percent  of  $150  when  discount- 
ed for  two  years  is  18.56  percent  (compounded). 

""50  percent  on  one  year  terms  is  40  plus  an  as- 
sumed commercial  rate  of  10  percent  and  29  per- 
cent on  two  year  terms  is  19  plus  an  assumed  com- 
mercial rate  of  10  percent 

2=  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fiscal  year  1983 
forecast  of  $34.5  billion,  minus  $5.15  billion. 

'» 30,000  per  $1  billion  in  export  decline  times  a 
decline  of  $5.15  billion.* 


the  period  of  1  week.  The  sequential 
referral  will  enable  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  review  and  approve  the  por- 
tion of  the  interstate  substitute  cost 
estimate  relating  to  transit  substitute 

projects.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  one  or  two  items  that  need  to  be 
cleared  in  the  wrap-up,  and  then  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  stated, 
has  he*  not,  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  things  in 
the  wrap-up  file  today. 

If  the  minority  leader  is  prepared  to 
consider  all  or  any  part  of  these.  I 
wish  to  go  forward  with  them  at  this 
time. 

First,  we  have  now  completed  the 
clearance  on  this  side  on  the  sequen- 
tial referral  requests  earlier  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  and  I  am  prepared  to  make 
that  request  if  the  minority  leader  is 
similarly  prepared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  state  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  SEQUENTIAL 
REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  3103 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3103  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  be  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  consider  section  7,  for 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  H.R. 
3103 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
same  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reported  bill  H.R.  3103 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  3103 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  125  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  such  fiscal  year  $150,000,000  to 
carry  out  such  section. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  125  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  States  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  territory  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  Governor  of  a  State.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  125  is  amended  by  inserting 
■•(1)"  before  -obligations'  and  by  inserting 
after  •$30,000,000  in  any  State'  the  follow- 
ing: •■.  and  (2)  the  total  obligations  for 
projects  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000.000.'. 

Sec.  3.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  tas  amended  by  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act),  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  for  projects  under 
such  section,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  A  project  to  alleviate  flooding  con- 
ditions caused  by  an  inadequate  box  culvert 
under  an  Interstate  highway  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carencro.  Louisiana— 

(1)  by  removal  of  such  box  culvert  and 
conbt.'uction  of  one  or  more  bridges;  or 

(2)  by  construction  of  drainage  ditches, 

at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  5.  A  project  to  repair  or  reconstruct 
any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid  primary  route 
in  San  Mateo  County.  California,  which  was 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of 
storms  in  the  winter  of  1982-1983  and  a 
mountain  slide  and  which,  until  its  destruc- 
tion, had  served  as  the  only  reasonable 
access  between  two  cities  and  as  the  desig- 
nated emergency  evacuation  route  of  one  of 
such  cities  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  125  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 
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Qonstruction  of  any  bridge- 
will  be  part  of  a  four-lane  ex- 
3n  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
i(inity  of  Valley  City.  Illinois,  and 
Illinois: 

of  which  received  discre- 
ftnding  in  fiscal  year  1979  under 
sentence  of  section  144(g)  of  title 
States  Code;  and 

of  which,  on  May  1,  1983. 
by  judicial  injunction; 
e  igible  for  assistance  under  section 
title. 
a)  Section  125  of  title  23.   United 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  subsection: 
purposes    of   this    section,    the 
Guam.    American    Samoa. 
/Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be 
to   be  States  and   parts   of  the 
and  the  chief  executive  officer 
territory  shall  6e  considered  to 
of  a  State.  '. 
first  sentence  of  subsection  lb)  of 
on   125   is  amended  by  inserting 
"obligations"  and  by  inserting 
'.000  in  any  State"  the  follow- 
12)   the   total   obligations  for 
uiider  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
rgin    Islands.    Guam.    American 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
,  iceed  S5,000.000". 
amendments  made  by  subsections 
I  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
1983. 

'  "he  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
lb)    of  section    125    of  title   23. 
Code  las  amended  by  section 
is   Act),    limiting    the    aggregate 
obligations  for  projects   under 
shall  not  apply  to  natural  dis- 
catastrophic  failures  occurring 
of  California  and  Utah  in  the 
ending  September  30,  1983. 
/  Subsection  if)  of  section  120  of 
^nited  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
tl  ereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of any  project  on  a  Federal- 
y  system,  including  the  Interstate 
shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  share 
a  project  on  a  system  as  provided 
lal  and  Icl  of  this  section: 
That  the  Federal  share  payable 
emergency  repairs  to  minimize 
irotect  facilities  or  restore  essen- 
c   accomplished    within    30   days 
ictual  occurrence  may  amount  to 
c  ntum  of  the  cost  thereof:  and  fur- 
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n  120lf)  of  title  23.  United  States 
mended  by  this  section  is  effective 
ural  disasters  or  catastrophic  fail- 
occur  subsequent  to  enactment 


Upon  application  by  the  State  of 
and  after  approval  of  withdrawal 
Skcretary  of  'Transportation  of  un- 
pot  lions  of  Interstate   route  1-83   in 
Maryland.        under       section 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  the 
shall   transfer  $100,000,000  from 
tionment  of  such  State  under  sec- 
104lt>)l5/IA)  of  such  title  to  the  appor- 
of    such     State     under    section 
5)\B)  of  such  title.   Upon  transfer  of 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  corn- 
substitute  highway  projects  in  such 
red   under  section   103le)l4l   of 
shall  be  reduced  by  $100,000,000. 
apportioned  to  such  State  under 
104ib)i5)iBi       of      such       title. 
WO  shall  be  obligated  for  resurfac- 
slpring,    rehabilitating,    and    recon- 


pri  par 


structing  portions  of  such  Interstate  route 
open  to  traffic.  Any  funds  transferred  under 
this  section  shall  continue  to  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  such  State  until  the  last 
day  of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 
Any  amount  of  funds  so  transferred  which 
have  not  been  obligated  by  such  last  day 
shall  lapse  and  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  projects  under  section 
118lb)i3)  of  such  title. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  September  30.  1986, 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  years  by  section  lOSib)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, for  expenditure  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  in 
table  of  the  committee  print  num- 

bered of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  7.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  September  30.  1985, 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  apportioned  for 
such  years  by  section  103iell4)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  for  expenditure  on  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  in  the 
committee   print    numbered  of   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

lb)  Section  103ie)l4i  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

ID  in  the  fifteenth  sentence  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•fiscal  years",  and  by  inserting  ",  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985"  after    September  30,  1984": 

12)  in  the  sixteenth  senteiice  by  striking 
out  ••years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••year",  and  by  striking  out  ••September  30. 
1985.  and": 

13)  in  the  twenty-first  sentence  by  striking 
out  ••fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••fiscal  years':  and  by  inserting  ",  and 
September  30,  1985"  after  •September  30, 
1984":  and 

14)  in  the  twenty-second  sentence  by  strik- 
ing ••1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985"  and  by  striking  "years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••year",  and  by  striking 
out  •September  30,  1985,  and". 

Sec.  8.  Section  118lb)i2l  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
••which  is  not  open  to  traffic"  the  following: 
"and  high  cost  projects  which  are  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  with  funds  apportioned 
under  section  104ib>i5iiAi  of  this  title  and 
are  on  an  Interstate  segment  which  is  on  a 
common  alignment  of  more  than  7.9  miles 
with  any  other  Interstate  segment  and  on 
which  actual  construction  with  funds  ap- 
portioned under  such  section  is  under  way 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;". 

Sec.  9.  Section  3071011)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"section  104"  the  following:  ••and  section 
103ieli4)  for  highway  projects". 

Sec.  10.  la)  The  Inst  sentence  of  section 
1391a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
System  under  this  subsection  shall  create  no 
Federal  financial  responsibility  with  respect 
to  such  highway:  except  that  any  State  may 
use  funds  available  to  it  under  sections 
104lb)il)  and  104ib)i5iiB)  of  this  title  for 
the  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitating, 
and  reconstructing  of  any  highway  desig- 
nated as  a  route  on  the  Interstate  System 
under  this  subsection  before  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  the  Surface  Transportation  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Act  of  1983.  ". 

lb)  Subsection  la)  of  section  119  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lal  The  Secretary  may  approve  projects 
for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitating, 
and  reconstructing  routes  on  the  Interstate 
System  designated  under  sections  103  and 
1391c)  of  this  title  and  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System  designated  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983  under  sec- 
tion 1391a)  of  this  title:  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  only  approve  a  project  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  on  a  toll  road  if  such  road 
is  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provid- 
ed for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978.  Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  section  shall  be  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  section 
104lbii5)lBl  of  this  title.  The  Federal  share 
for  any  project  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  that  set  forth  in  section  1201c)  of  this 
title. ". 

Sec.  11.  Section  165  of  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  123  U.S.C.  101  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'BUY  AMERICA 

•'Sec.  165.  lal  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  not  obligate  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  by  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act  and  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation,  whose 
total  cost  exceeds  $500,000.  unless  only  such 
unmanufactured  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  only  such  manufac- 
tured articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  substantially  all  from  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  used  in  such  project. 

••Ibl  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines— 

••ID  their  application  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest: 

••12)  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock  their  application  would  result  in  un- 
reasonable cost  lafter  granting  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
based  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  likely 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  tax  revenues): 

•'131  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies  that  are  not  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  suf- 
ficient and  reasonably  available  quantities 
and  of  a  satisfactory  quality:  or 

"14)  that  inclusion  of  domestic  material 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  overall  project 
contract  by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  projects  for  the  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock,  and  25  per  centum  in  the  case  of  all 
other  projects. ". 

Sec.  12.  lalUl  Section  103le)l4)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  sums  apportioned  and  the 
sums  allocated  under  this  paragraph  for 
public  mass  transit  projects  shall  remain 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appor- 
tioned or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  suttis  ap- 
portioned and  the  sums  allocated  under  this 
paragraph  for  projects  under  any  highway 
assistance  program  shall  remain  available 


for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  apportioned  or 
allocated,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Any  sums  which  are 
apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  are  unobligated  lother  than 
an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  substi- 
tute project  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval)  at  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned 
or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be,  among 
those  States  which  have  obligated  all  sums 
lother  than  such  an  amount)  apportioned  or 
allocated,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  them  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  reapportionments 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ap- 
proved estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. ". 

12)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103le)l4)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •designed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••designated". 

lb)ll)  The  second  section  126  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
relating  to  bicycle  transportation,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Sec.  126.  "  and  iserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  126A. ". 

12)  Section  133  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "la)"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

13)  Section  163  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ••appropriated"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "apprortioned". 

14)  Section  415  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

15)  The  third  sentence  of  section  108ld)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  •'this  title. " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••title  23, 
United  States  Code," 

lc)ll)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  ID  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  127  by  striking  out 
••and  width-;  and  12)  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  146  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "146.  Carpool  and  vanpool 
projects. ". 

121  Section  120  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  "HI", 
and  subsections  "Ij)"  and  "Ik)"  as  subsec- 
tions "Ij)",  "Ik)",  and  ••ID",  respectively. 

131  The  first  sentence  of  section  122  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  ••or  for  substi- 
tute highway  projects  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103lell4)  of  this  title"  before  •and  the 
retirement". 

I4IIAI  Subsection  lb)  of  section  125  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••the  Inter- 
state System,  the  Primary  System,  and  on 
any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rials  or  major  collectors, "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System". 

IBI  Subsection  Ic)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "routes  functional- 
ly classified  as  arterials  or  major  collectors" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems". 

151  Subsection  lei  of  section  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  same  period  as 
funds  apportioned  for  projects  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  under  this  title.  Any 
funds  not  obligated  at  the  expiration  of  such 
period  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  other  States  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. ". 

16)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2041b I 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 


17)  The  last  sentence  of  section  402lj)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 
Id)  Section  111  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "la)"  before 
"All  agreements"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  subsection  la),  any 
State  may  permit  the  placement  of  vending 
machines  in  rest  and  recreation  areas,  and 
in  safety  rest  areas  constructed  or  located 
on  right-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
such  State.  Such  vending  machines  may 
only  dispense  such  food,  drink,  and  other  ar- 
ticles as  the  State  highway  department  de- 
termines are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Such  vending  machines  may  only  be  operat- 
ed by  the  State.  In  permitting  the  placement 
of  vending  machines,  the  State  shall  give 
priority  to  vending  machines  which  are  op- 
erated through  the  State  licensing  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  2la)l5)  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936,  commonly  known  as 
the  'Randolph-Sheppard  Act'  120  U.S.C. 
107alall5li.  The  costs  of  installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  vending  ma- 
chines shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  title. ". 

lelili  Section  1451c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Icl  The  total  amount  which  may  be  obli- 
gated for  qualifying  projects  in  any  State 
under  subsection  la)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  excess  of— 

"ID  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  obligation 
authority  distributed  to  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  1041b)  of  ths  Act. 
plus  the  amounts,  if  any.  available  to  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  157 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  pertaining  to 
minimum  allocation,  over 

'12)  the  amount  of  obligational  authority 
distributed  to  such  State  for  fiscal  year  1983 
under  section  31b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981.'. 

12)  Section  145lel  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "section  108  of  this  Act  and" 
after  ••such  State  under",  and  by  striking 
out  "104lb)ll)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '108  of 
tfixs  Act ". 

If)  Section  154le)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

111  By  striking  out  "criteria  which  takes 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •criteria  which 
take"; 

121  by  inserting  after  "posted"  the  follow- 
ing: '•on  January  1.  1983,";  and 

131  by  inserting  before  •'in  accordance 
with"  the  following:  ",  and  on  public  high- 
ways built  after  such  date  with  speed  limits 
posted  as  55  miles  per  hour, ". 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sur- 
face Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3415  if  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  do  so. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1984-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3415  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3415)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  September  22,  1983.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  now  before  us  con- 
tains $600.8  million  in  Federal  funds 
portion  of  the  bill  and  $2.2  billion  in 
District  of  Columbia  funds.  The  House 
conferees  were  led  by  Congressman 
Julian  Dixon  and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  Congressman  Larry 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN  represented  the  House  positions 
very  ably  and  with  the  support  of 
their  able  staff,  Migo  Miconi,  Mary 
Porter,  and  Kenny  Kraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  conference 
report  and  statement  of  the  managers 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  22.  1983,  at  H7423  to 
H7426.  Thus,  I  will  not  ask  that  it  be 
reprinted  here  but  will  summarize  the 
key  items  for  my  colleagues. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
level  of  $386  million  for  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  district.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  budget  request  and 
amount  authorized  by  Public  Law  98- 
65,  approved  on  August  2.  In  addition 
the  conferees  agreed  to  two  initiatives 
which  were  contained  in  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  first  addresses  an  emergency  m 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Senate  provided  $22.3  mil- 
lion for  the  D.C.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections to  take  immediate  measures 
to  manage  the  severe  overcrowding 
that  exists  at  the  D.C.  jail  and  to 
expand  the  basic  educational  and  vo- 
cational training  programs  at  the 
city's  prison  facilities. 

Like  many  other  jurisdictions  the 
District  has  a  number  of  habitual  of- 
fenders who  were  released  from  deten- 
tion after  the  first  or  second  offense 
without  a  trade  or  a  skill  and  had  little 
expectation  that  they  could  avoid  fur- 
ther criminal  activity.  These  funds  are 
intended  to  reach  those  individuals 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  basic 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  survive 
in  the  community. 

In  addition  the  conference  report  m- 
cludes  language  included  in  the  Senate 
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asking  that  the  Department  of 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  possibly 
the  expertise  of  the  National 
of  Corrections,   in  coopera- 
1  the  District  study  the  limits 
at  the  prison  facilities  in 
Va.    And    of    housing    future 
It   alternative   facilities,   and 
transfer  of  prisoners  to  facili- 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
had  included  $2.8  mil- 
even  new  judges  on  the  supe- 
At   the   insistance  of  the 
cfcnferees  this  amount  will  be 
iilable  only  after  authorizing 
is  enacted.  It  is  our  hope 
committees  can  begin  work 
ej.rliest  possible  date  since  the 

are  already  available. 

sdcond  initiative  concerns  the 

epucation  system  of  the  Dis- 

conferees  included  $350,000 

1  loard  of  Education  to  explore 

alternatives  for  recogniz- 

t^tanding    teachers.    This    will 

Board  to  evaluate  the  dif- 

a^proaches  and  points  of  view 

concerned,  including  repre- 

of  the  teachers  a  chance  to 


al 


c(Jnference  agreement  includes 

maintain  the  Districts  fire 

John  H.  Glenn,  operating  on 

basis  rather  than  requiring 

crews  to  be  sent  before  the 

be  dispatched.  Also  includ- 

million  to  continue  the  oper- 

the  police  and  fire  clinic  as  a 

organization    during    fiscal 
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issue  that   the  conference 
was  the  level  of  the  Dis- 
p4yment  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
is  Federal   hospital   for   the 
ill  faced  a  $25  million  budget 
however,  in  what  we  hope  is 
of  a  truly  cooperative  com- 
between  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
gov^rnments  over  this  hospital's 
Department  of  Health  and 
services  announced  that  ad- 
savings    of    $14    million 
found,  reducing  the  potential 
to  $11  million.  Subsequently 
District  of  Columbia  announced 
would  save  the  hospital  $5.3 
leaving  $5.7  million  unfunded, 
in  an  effort  to  insure 
hosi^ital's  continued  accreditation 
ce  to  those  in  need,  has  pro- 
,t  amoimt  as  a  special  Federal 
ion  through  the  District  of 
s  budget. 

accepted  the  Senate  rec- 
of    adding    $900,000   to 
Distjict's  budget  for  vocational  re- 
program,     bringing    the 
its  1981  funding  level  and 
a     reduction     in     those 
jobs  by  half, 
conference  agreement  contains 
million  to  reduce  the  Dis- 
actumulated  deficit.  This  deficit 
reduced  in  each  of  the  last  3 
through  appropriated  set 


H)use 
end  ition 


to 
ng 


ears 


asides  and  sound  management  prac- 
tices by  the  city  government. 

Finally  the  conference  agreement  In- 
cludes two  items  included  by  the 
House  but  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The 
first  item  appropriates  $31,800  addi- 
tional for  the  Commission  on  the 
Healing  Arts  Licensure  to  fully  fund 
all  authorized  positions;  and  $33,200 
and  one  position  for  the  National 
Guard.  This  keeps  the  Guard  at  its 
current  strength.  We  were  persuaded 
by  their  reasons  for  these  increases 
and  receded  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
summary,  but  before  I  yield  the  floor  I 
want  to  note  the  support  that  I  have 
enjoyed  from  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  responsibility  I 
know  he  did  not  seek  but  has  dis- 
charged with  good  humor  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Are  there  amendments 
in  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  amendments  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement 
are  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Criminal  Justice  Emergency  Initiative 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $25,171,600  of  which 
$11,735,400  shall  remain  available  until,  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $2,841,300  for  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  made  available  onl.v  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Education  Initiative 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $350,000. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $5,700,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 


said 


In    lieu    of    the    sum    proposed    by 
amendment,  insert  ■•$2,603,700'. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7  to  the  afore.said  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$2,103,700  (including 
$200,000  for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal 
.vear  1983 )". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a-s  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

$487,068,100  (including  $2,841,300  for  the 
Superio'r  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  shall  be  made  available  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation) 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  •■$483,532,900". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■■$326.350,000'. 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  House  rececie  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  •$503. 236,600". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert  'shall  not  exceed 
$5,700,000  and  an  additional". 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  and  in.sert: 

1982.  $15,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  funded  and  apportioned 
by  the  Mayor  from  amounts  otherw  ise  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
(including  amounts  appropriated  by  this  Act 
or  revenues  otherwise  available,  or  both) 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment. 

Sec.  131.  (a)  That  part  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1984  (Public  Law 
98-51),  under  the  heading  ■SENATE"  is 
amended,  in  the  paragraph  with  the  head- 
ing ■'Secretary  of  the  Senate'^,  by  striking 
out  ■$390,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$537,000". 

(b)  That  part  of  .such  Act.  under  the  head- 
ing HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES'  is 
amended,  in  the  paragraph  with  the  head- 
ing "salaries,  officers  and  employees",  by 
striking  out  "$44,639,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    "$44,787,000";  and  by  striking 


out  •'$6,185,000^  for  the  •Office  of  the 
Doorkeeper"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$6,333,000". 

(c)  That  part  of  such  Act,  under  the  head- 
ing •JOINT  ITEMS  ■  is  amended,  in  the 
paragraph  with  the  heading  •education  of 
PAGES^'.  by  strking  out  such  heading  and 
paragraph. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendments 
No.  2,  3.  4,  5,  7,  9.  10.  11.  13,  14,  16,  and 
20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


from  1969  to  1972  still  stand  out  as 
perhaps  the  most  ambitious  space 
project  ever  attempted. 

When  they  were  launched  in  1975. 
Vikings  I  and  //  were  the  most  sophis- 
ticated planetary  spacecraft  ever  de- 
veloped. In  their  search  for  life  on 
Mars,  the.se  Viking  missions  answered 
some  of  the  most  provocative  ques- 
tions ever  asked  in  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  life  on  a  planet  other  than 
Earth. 

With  the  first  launch  and  return  of 
the  space  shuttle  in  April  1981,  this 
Nation  has  achieved  a  new  and  un- 
-^— ^— "^~  matched    flexibility    in    operating    in 

TWENTY-FIFTH        ANNI"VERSARY     space.  The  Columbia  and  Challenger 
OF     NATIONAL     AERONAUTICS    space  shuttle  orbiters  have  now  com- 

.-rr.rr^-r^  .  rr^T^xT        pigtcd  a  total  of  8  mlsslons,  with  each 

succeeding  mission  demonstrating  new 


The  six  Apollo  manned  lunar  landings    ing  increasingly  likely  is  a  permanent 


AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
propose  to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  284  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284) 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  by  introducing, 
along  with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  a 
joint  resolution,  which  designates  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  as  the  "Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration."  The  pro- 
found and  spectacular  achievements  of 
NASA  in  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development  call  for  a  trib- 
ute to  NASA  on  this  occasion. 

Since  NASA's  establishment  25  years 
ago,  this  Nation  has  achieved  the  pre- 
eminent world  position  in  aeronautics 
and  space.  NASA  has  contributed  im- 


capabilities  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
reminding  us  of  just  how  remakable 
this  spacecraft  actually  is.  The  spec- 
tacular revelations  of  Voyagers  I  and 
//  disclosed  the  asteroid  belt  surround- 
ing Jupiter  and  the  complex  ring 
structure  encircling  Saturn,  discover- 
ies that  are  milestones  in  planetary  ex- 
ploration. And  in  June  of  1983,  Pio- 
neer 10  became  the  first  manmade 
object  ever  to  leave  this  solar  system. 
Further,  2  months  ago,  the  infra-red 
astronomical  satellite  (IRAS),  a  joint 
NASA-British-Dutch  effort,  uncovered 
the  first  evidence  of  a  planetary 
system  other  than  our  own— the  orbit- 
ing Vegas,  a  star  26  light  years  from 
Earth. 

NASA's  pioneering  work  in  aeronau- 
tics has  carved  out  for  the  United 
States  a  position  of  world  superiority 
in  aviation,  as  well.  The  altitude  and 
speed  records  set  by  the  X-15  in  the 
1960's  were  significant  contributions 
to  the  evolution  of  manned  space 
flight.  The  development  of  NASA's  su- 
percritical wing  in  the  mid-1960's  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  aeronautical 
fuel  efficiency.  Further,  NASA  and 
the  Army  have  just  completed  the 
demonstration  of  a  revolutionary  con- 


manned  presence  in  space.  A  project  of 
this  nature  could  open  up  space  for 
mankind  to  embark  on  adventures 
that  offer  unique  challenges  and  po- 
tential. 

The  ramifications  of  NASA's  impact 
on  our  national  security  and  economic 
well-being  have  sen,'ed  our  Nation 
well.  NASA's  efforts  reflect  America  at 
its  best:  peacefully  pursuing  scientific 
knowledge  and  technological  advance- 
ment with  courage  and  skill.  Its  ef- 
forts, shared  to  some  extent  by  all 
Americans,  reveal  America's  confi- 
dence, pride,  enthusiasm,  hope,  expec- 
tations, its  ability  to  innovate,  and  to 
organize  great  tasks.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  past  and 
anticipation  of  the  future  that  I  intro- 
duce this  resolution  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  as  the  •Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


and  space,  inacsa  nas  uum-nuuLtru  m.-     uv,...v^..^v -  -- _  - 

measurably  to  advancing  for  all  man-    cept  in  aeronautical  design    the  tilt 


kind  our  understanding  of  the  planets 
and  our  universe  and  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  people  the  world  over. 
The  Agency's  feats  have  been  a  special 
source  of  pride  to  Americans;  all  of  lis 
have  drawn  inspiration  from  NASA's 
accomplishments. 

NASA  was  created  by  the  adoption 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 


rotor  research  aircraft,  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  vertical  performance 
of  a  helicopter  and  the  horizontal 
flight  component  of  conventional  air- 
craft. 

NASA's  history  and  its  present  capa- 
bilities point  to  a  very  promising 
future  for  the  Agency  and  the  United 
States.  Spacelab,  a  joint  NASA-Euro- 


Act  on  October  1,  1958;  10  days  later    pean  Space  Agency  Project    is  sched 


NASA  launched  Pioneer  1,  its  first  sat 
ellite,  into  Earth  orbit.  Within  4  years 
NASA  had  launched  the  first  U.S.  as- 
tronaut. Col.  John  Glenn,  into  orbit 
around  the  Earth,  aboard  the  Friend- 
ship 7  Mercury  capsule. 

Other  dramatic  events  in  NASA's 
first  25  years  reflect  the  Agency's  pre- 
eminence in  space.  The  world  thrilled 
to  the  first  global  telecasts  of  a  human 
being  walking  on  the  lunar  surface. 


uled  for  launch  later  this  year.  This 
mission  should  reveal  new  opportuni- 
ties for  exciting  research  in  many 
fields  of  science,  as  well  as  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  additional  international 
cooperative  space  efforts. 

The  launch  of  the  space  telescope  in 
1986  will  certainly  unravel  many  mys- 
teries of  the  solar  system  while  giving 
rise  to  new  questions  as  it  peers  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  universe.  Also,  becom- 


ORDER  INDEFINITELY  POSTPON- 
ING SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 170 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  408,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170,  which  is  the  Senate  companion 
bill  to  this  measure  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  366,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
IcELCiGr. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint 
Resolution  366. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  366) 
to  provide  for  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain insurance  programs  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o  )jection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeqed  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2254 

Mr.  flAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  ame  idment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  l((gislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Heinz,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbere  i  2254: 

;nd  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
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That  section  8  of  the  Export- 
1  lank  Act  of   1945  is  amended  by 
)ut  'September  30.  1983'  and  in- 
lieu  thereof  'October  31.  1983". 

'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

imendment    (No.     2254)    was 

tD. 

B.  VKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
re;  iding. 

j(  int  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
re  iding,  was  read  the  third  time, 
pa&  ed. 

BfVKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
res  olution  was  passed. 
BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
I  »n  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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RESi  )LUTION  AUTHORIZING 
TEST!  klONY  OF  DANIEL  MEYER 


BjAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
esk,  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
minority  leader,  a  resolution 
with  a  matter  involving  the 
Legal  Counsel  and  the  giving 
and  I  ask  unanimous 
for    its    immediate    consider- 


testi  Tiony, 


Pf-esident.  this  resolution  would 
testimony  by  Daniel  Meyer, 
oyee  in  Senator  Boschwitz's 
the  case  of  Little  Earth  of 
Tribes,    Inc.,    et    al.    against 
i  states  Department  of  Housing 
Url  an  Development,  et  al.,  which 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
District  of  Minnesota,  Third 
This  testimony  has  been  re- 
in  connection   with    pending 
in  the  case.  This  resolution 
alithorize  Mr.  Meyer  to  provide 
reqi  lested  testimony. 

'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
resoluti  )n  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Ifgislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
ion  (S.  Res.  235)  authorizing  tes- 
Daniel  Meyer. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
objection  to  the  present  consid- 
3f  the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  235 

Whereas  the  case  of  Little  Earth  of  United 
Tribes,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  et 
al.,  Civ.  3-82-1096,  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Minnesota.  Third  Division: 

Whereas  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  re- 
quested the  testimony  of  Daniel  Meyer,  a 
Senate  employee  in  Senator  Boschwitz's 
office; 

Whereas  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony under  the  control  of  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate  is  needful  for  use  in  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Daniel  Meyer  is  authorized 
to  appear  and  testify  in  the  case  of  Little 
Earth  of  United  Tribes,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  et  al,  except  concerning  mat- 
ters that  are  privileged  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 

CERTAIN    ACTION    BY    SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  minority  leader,  a  resolution 
which  deals  with  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  and  the  authority  of  that 
counsel  to  represent  certain  persons, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  a  subpena  has  been 
served  for  documents  generated  7 
years  ago  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  their  investiga- 
tions of  alleged  foreign  payments.  The 
case  for  which  the  documents  are 
sought  is  pending  in  State  court  in 
California,  and  a  proceeding  for  ob- 
taining the  documents  has  been  com- 
menced in  Federal  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  chief 
clerks  of  these  two  committees  regard- 
ing the  subpena.  The  resolution  does 
not  authorize  the  release  of  any  docu- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  David 
Keaney  and  Suzanne  A.  Bingham  in  D.  J. 
Haughton,  et  al.,  v.  Unigard  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  236 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  D.J.  Haughton,  et 
al.,  v.  Unigard  Mutual  Insurance  et.  al..  No. 
C  165151  pending  in  Superior  Court  for  Los 
Angeles  County  in  California,  the  defend- 
ants are  seeking  documents  concerning  al- 
leged payments  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration: 

Whereas,  the  defendants  in  the  California 
action  have  filed  the  proceeding  of  D.J. 
Haughton,  et  al.,  v.  Unigard  Mutual  Insur- 
ance et.  al..  Misc.  No.  83-0397,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  served  in  it  a  subpoe- 
na duces  tecum  for  records,  concerning  al- 
leged payments  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration and  others,  generated  in  1975  and 
1976  by  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Multinational  Corporations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas.  Suzanne  A.  Bingham,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  David  Keaney.  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, have  been  substituted  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  as  subpoena  respondents: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2) 
(Supp.  V  1981),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  defend  any  member  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  in  any  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  any  subpoena  or  order  directed  to 
such  member  or  employee  in  his  official  or 
representative  capacity:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  David  Keaney  and 
Suzanne  A.  Bingham,  and  any  other  com- 
mittees, members,  officers  or  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate,  in  the  cases  of  D.J. 
Haughton,  et  al.  v.  Unigard  Mutual  Insur- 
ance et.  al.  No.  C  165151  (Calif.  Super.  Ct.) 
and  D.J.  Haughton,  et  al,  v.  Unigard  Mutual 
Insurance  cL  al.  Misc.  No.  83-09397 
(D.C.C.). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The 


pro- 
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out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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With- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  told 
the  minority  leader  a  moment  ago 
that  there  was  a  colloquy  for  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  record  in  respect  to 
the  Clinch  River  breeder,  which  has 
no  effect  except  to  establish  we  have 
not  disturbed  the  present  status  of  the 
project  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  colloquy  be  placed  in  the  Record 
as  if  given  at  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  debate  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:07  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  September  30.  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


by 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  RECORD 

TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  8  P.M. 

Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 

remain  open  tonight  until  8  p.m.  for 

the  purpose  of  inserting  statements. 


Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  September  29,  1983: 
Department  of  State 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  vice  Jerome  W.  Van 
Gorkom. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 


Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Myers,  097-16-9174FR, 
United  States  Air  Force. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
senatives  and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Representatives 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland. 

John  Langeloth  Loeb.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Joel  Pritchard.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Stephen  J.  Solarz,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jose  S.  Sorzano,  of  Virginia;. 

Alternate  Representatives 

Constantine  Nicholas  Dombalis,  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Lichenstein.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lyn  P.  Meyerhoff.  of  Maryland. 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 

Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  a  term  of  2  years,  vice  George  R. 
Hoguet.  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  E  everend  Richard  A.  Carpenter, 
senior  n  linister  of  the  Broadway  Chris- 
tian Ch  irch  of  Lexington.  Ky.,  offered 
the  folldwing  prayer: 

father,  we  come  to  You  with 

ving    and    praise.    We    keep 

Tou  to  bless  America  and  You 

ho  loring  our  prayer. 

have  formed  our  Nation  with  a 

afiety  of  people  and  have  shown 

to  live  together.  Thank  You 

1  leighbors. 

hfcive  caused  us  to  be  sensitive  to 

of  others.  Thank  You  for 

You   give  us  to  meet 


needs 


Our 
thanksg  i 
asking 
keep 

You 
wide  v 
as  how 
for  our 

You 
the 
the 
those 

You 
to  work 
people 

You 
You   f 0 • 
United 

Thanl 
and  hel  > 

Thanl 
Help  us 
our  wor 

In 


res )urces 
needs. 

h  ive  provided  competent  people 
in  government.  Thank  You  for 
\  rho  put  service  above  self, 
nave  given  us  life  itself.  Thank 
letting   us   live   it   in   these 
$tates. 
You  for  being  so  good  to  us 
us  to  be  good  to  each  other, 
you    for    blessing    America, 
to  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to 
d. 

name.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

aPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof. 

to   clause    1,   rule   I,    the 
stands  approved. 


MESf  AGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 

of  conference  on  the 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 

amdndments  of  the  Senate  to  the 

R.    3263)    entitled    "An    act 

appropriations    for    military 

for   the   Department   of 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 

30.   1984.  and  for  other  pur- 


ifiessage   also   announced   that 

agrees  to  the  amendments 

louse  to  the  amendments  of 

numbered  7,  15,  21,  53,  55. 

to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

i|iessage   also   announced   that 

agrees  to  the  amendment 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the 

o  the  bill  (H.R.  2840)  entitled 

to  provide  for  the  orderly  ter- 

of  Federal  management  of 

Islands,  Alaska." 

ijiessage   also   announced   that 

agrees  to  the  amendments 


of  the  House  with  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  461)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  for  5  years.  " 


THE  REVEREND  RICHARD  A. 
CARPENTER 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  my  good 
friend  and  our  guest  chaplain,  Richard 
A.  Carpenter,  senior  minister  of  the 
Broadway  Christian  Church  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Brother  Carpenter  has  been  an  im- 
portant, respected,  and  well-loved 
member  of  the  communities  he  has 
served  for  the  past  23  years.  He  was 
graduated  from  Milligan  College  in 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  has  served  congre- 
gations in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  includ- 
ing 6  years  at  the  Hillsboro  Church  of 
Christ,  my  hometown  church  in  Ohio. 

Always  a  firm  believer  and  supporter 
of  the  young  people  of  our  Nation, 
Brother  Carpenter  was  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Student  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Reverend  Carpenter  also  has  a  won- 
derful family.  His  wife,  Eileen,  and 
two  sons— Stephen,  who  was  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  in  my  Washington  office, 
and  David,  who  is  a  staff  assistant  in 
the  office  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Larry  Hopkins. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Chap- 
lain Ford  for  inviting  Reverend  Car- 
penter to  offer  today's  prayer  and  to 
Reverend  Carpenter  for  his  important 
words  of  inspiration. 

I  am  deeply  proud  and  honored  to 
introduce  my  friend.  Rev.  Dick  Car- 
penter, to  my  colleagues  today. 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  POLICIES 
THREATEN  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  President 
Reagan  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
allow  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  to  retain  his  office.  At  some 
point    Secretary    Watt's   policies   and 


conduct  become  President  Reagan's 
responsibility.  We  have  reached  that 
point. 

Secretary  Watt's  policies  threaten 
the  future  of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources. In  my  district  alone,  his  obses- 
sion with  offshore  oil  drilling  has  im- 
periled the  future  of  the  most  heavily 
used  recreational  beaches  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  attempted  to  sell  for  profit 
large  portions  of  irreplaceable  wilder- 
ness areas.  He  has  tried  to  weaken  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  environmen- 
tal legislation  ever  enacted. 

In  addition  to  his  misdirected  poli- 
cies, he  has  repeatedly  insulted  large 
segments  of  our  population. 

He  has  called  environmentalists 
Nazis  and  Communists,  compared 
those  who  do  not  oppose  abortion  to 
the  burghers  of  Nazi  Germany,  labeled 
supporters  of  the  nuclear  freeze  as 
threats  to  our  national  security,  lik- 
ened the  criticism  of  him  to  the  Holo- 
caust, and  insulted  American  Indians. 

Most  recently,  he  has  insulted  the 
members  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
review  changes  in  his  coal  sale  policy 
which  have  already  cost  taxpayers 
more  than  $100  million. 

He  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  is  not  fit  to 
hold  public  office.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  demand  that  the  President 
fire  Secretary  Watt  immediately. 


D  1010 

TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  USED  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL TRIPS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Members  of  Congress  were  told  a 
newspaper  has  been  critical  of  one  of 
the  four  U.S.  Senators  and/or  the  one 
House  Member  who  traveled  safely  to 
Seoul,  Korea,  recently  for  the  now 
famous  conference  celebrating  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  you 
might  assume  the  newspaper  would  be 
either  Pravda  or  Izvestia. 

We  would  assume  it  was  another  at- 
tempt by  the  Soviet  Union  to  counter 
worldwide  opinion  regarding  the  tragic 
killing  of  269  innocent  persons  aboard 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

But  no,  the  editorial  writers  of  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  the  Louisville 
Times,  are  the  men  who  wrote  on  Sep- 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  n  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


tember  16  about  this  Kentucky  Con- 
gressman who  did  attend  the  confer- 
ence: 

.  .  .  the  Congressman  might  consider 
easing  up  on  the  junkets.  He  wouldn't  have 
been  headed  to  distant  South  Korea  at  tax- 
payers' expense  if  he  hadn't  determined 
that  his  presence,  along  with  that  of  nearly 
three  dozen  other  Congressmen,  was  essen- 
tial In  marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  a 
U.S. -Korea  defense  treaty  .  .  . 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  expenses  of 
the  five  Members  of  Congress  making 
the  Korea  trip  were  paid  totally  by 
the  Asiatic  Research  Center  of  Korea 
University  at  Seoul  and  the  Institute 
of  American  Relations  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Louisville  Times  is  wrong  again. 
Not  1  penny  of  taxpayers'  money  was 
used  for  the  expenses  of  the  five  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  attending  the  confer- 
ence. 
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SHOULD 
REDUCE 


THE  'REGAN  AWARD'-AND 
NOW  THE  "RONALD  REAGAN" 
AWARD 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  back  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  offered  facetiously  to  give  a 
huge  financial  bounty  to  anyone  who 
could  prove  to  him  the  connection  be- 
tween continuing  high  deficits  and  in- 
flated interest  rates. 

The  Washington  Post,  among 
others,  took  Mr.  Regan  seriously  and 
periodically  names  a  recipient  of  what 
it  calls  the  Regan  Award.  Vast  num- 
bers of  renowned  economists  and 
public  servants— both  Democrats  and 
Republicans— have  so  far  qualified  for 
the  honor.  Indeed,  the  winners  of  the 
Regan  Award  constitute  almost  a 
"Who's  Who  "  of  prominent  American 
economists. 

The  practice  of  naming  an  award 
after  the  personality  who  embodies  its 
meaning  is,  of  course,  an  American 
tradition.  I  suggest  that,  since  Ronald 
Reagan's  past,  present,  and  projected 
deficits  put  him  in  the  top  four  places 
on  the  alltime  Presidential  deficit  list, 
and,  since  as  his  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  points  out,  these  defi- 
cits will  continue  "as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see, "  we  have  no  choice.  We  must 
retire  the  award  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
honor. 

Henceforth,  heads  of  state  who  run 
enormous  deficits  in  their  countries 
should  be  presented  with  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Award.  And  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  should  always  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  awards 
banquet. 


THE  98TH  CONGRESS 
GET  TO  WORK  TO 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  rise  to  join  with  my  fellow  Repub- 
lican Members  in  trying  to  make 
sense— or  at  least  bring  a  touch  of 
honesty— to  the  harangue  of  remarks 
we  have  been  hearing  in  recent  days 
about  the  budget,  the  deficit,  and 
whatever  blame  needs  to  be  placed  for 
those. 

Today's  debt  is  yesterday's  promises 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  spending  has 
been  the  personal  plaything  of  a  liber- 
al congressional  leadership  for  more 
than  a  generation,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
silly  to  hear  those  same  big  spenders 
here  today  crediting  huge  deficits  to 
this  President,  or  any  President,  for 
that  matter. 

I  admit  he  is  an  amazing  man,  but 
even  Ronald  Reagan  cannot  amass  a 
cumulative  national  debt  of  $1V2  tril- 
lion in  just  2'/2  years.  It  was  done  by 
some  real  specialists,  over  a  long  time. 
You  know  who  you  are. 

All  through  the  previous  administra- 
tion, we  heard  the  same  folks  declar- 
ing that  entitlements  were  to  blame, 
unchanging  and  impossible  to  reduce. 
Today,  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  entitlements— the  promises  which 
your  generation  of  liberal  spenders 
made— are  no  longer  the  problem.  Now 
the  President  is  the  problem. 

I  suggest  most  Americans  are  not 
buying  this  nonsense  any  more  than 
we  are. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  this  98th 
Congress  go  to  work  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit and  resist  this  beguiling  tempta- 
tion to  simply  shift  the  blame. 


Review  Panel,  has  warned  that  unless 
action  is  taken  immediately,  our  envi- 
ronment could  suffer  irreversible 
damage.  To  do  nothing  is  to  court  dis- 
aster. 

Scientists  say  that  emissions  must  be 
cut  by  at  least  10  million  tons  to  make 
a  dent  in  the  acid  rain  problem.  A  5 
million  ton  cut  would  be  little  more 
than  cosmetic.  It  would  entail  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  a  plan  that 
would  solve  nothing.  Is  this  the  think- 
ing of  an  administration  that  worries 
about  wasting  money?  I  hope  not. 

There  is  only  one  real  solution  to 
the  acid  rain  problem— the  one  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  3400.  \\hich  a  number 
of  us  are  cosponsoring. 

The  Northeast,  which  is  suffering 
most  from  acid  rain,  is  not  going  to 
quietly  accept  half-hearted  solutions 
or  worse. 

The  administration  has  slowly  al- 
tered its  rhetoric  on  acid  rain,  finally 
acknowledging  that  it  is  not  created  in 
heaven  by  divine  providence,  but 
rather  is  manufactured  here  on  Earth 
by  we  mortals. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  words.  Now  it 
is  time  for  action,  real  action. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION 
ON  THE  ACID  RAIN  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
New  York  Times  article  Tuesday  re- 
ported some  administration  officials 
are  still  questioning  the  need  for  swift 
action  to  combat  acid  rain.  That  is  dis- 
turbing. 

The  article  indicated  that  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Ruckelshaus  had  proposed 
a  program  of  reducing  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  by  about  5  million  tons,  but 
that  other  officials  were  balking  at 
that,  viewing  the  proposal  as  too 
costly.  My  reaction:  "Say  it  ain't  so." 

Such  shortsighted  thinking  should 
not  persist  at  this  late  date.  The  cost 
of  reducing  emissions  is  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  sitting  idly  by.  watching 
the  destruction  of  our  lakes,  farms, 
and  forests.  The  White  Houses  own 
science  council,   the  Acid   Rain  Peer 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  319  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  319 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3929)  to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982,  and  for  *ther 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
norilv  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  In  order  except  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  1983.  by  Representative  Rosten- 
kowski  of  Illinois,  and  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Rostenkowski  or  his  designee,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  Said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment but  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and   controlled   by   the   proponent   of   the 
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amendmint.  and  a  member  opposed  thereto. 

qonclusion  of  the  consideration  of 

for   amendment,    the    Committee 

and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 

amendments  as  may  have  been 

and  the  previous  question  shall  be 

as    ordered    on    the    bill    and 

amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 

■ening  motion  except  one  motion 
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SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is 
recogni!  ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customs  ry  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
frqm  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  pend- 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
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Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of 
)nly,  I  yield  the  customary  30 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LJiTTA).  Pending  that  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  use  and  I 
uns  nimous  consent  to  revise  and 
ny  remarks. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  319 
mo  lified  closed  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  3929.  a  bill 
modi  fy  and  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program  for  7 
November  16.  1983.  As  the 
stated,  the  resolution  pro- 
hours  of  general  debate  and 
that  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
er read  for  amendment.  No 
amendrients  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  except  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee amendments  which  are  not 
amends  ble. 

Mr.  S  leaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  cor  imittee  amendment  printed  in 
the  Co  igressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 27  )y  Representative  Rostenkow- 
SKi  anc  provides  30  minutes  of  debate 
for  the  amendment  to  be  equally  di- 
vided I etween  the  proponent  and  a 
membe  •  opposed  thereto. 
To  fermit  consideration  of  the 
the  rule  waives  clause  7 
XVI— the  germaneness  rule, 
anjendment  increases  the  cap  on 
title  XX  social  services  funds 
billion  effective  October  1, 
$75  million  increase  above  the 
temporary  cap.  The  States 
required  to  use  $200  million 
additional  funds  to  address 
related  problems.  The 
of  the  amendment  is  to~  bring 
funding  levels  for  these  very  im- 
and  valuable  social  service 
more  into  agreement  with 
funding  levels  contained  in  the 
1984  budget  resolution.  The 
germarteness  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
he  bill  as  introduced  did  not 
such  amendments  to  title  XX 
programs  authorized  by  title 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  not 
related  to  the  Federal  supple- 
compensation  program, 
conclusion  of  consideration  of 
,  one  motion  to  recommit  would 
der. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3929  extends, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram from  October  1  to  November  16. 
1983.  This  program  provides  additional 
7  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted 
all  of  the  State  and  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The  program  modifications  made  by 
H.R.  3929  to  the  Federal  compensation 
program  include:  Extending  the  maxi- 
mum payment  period  from  14  to  16 
weeks  in  high-unemployment  States: 
allowing  States  to  use  a  different  trig- 
ger mechanism  which  is  the  unem- 
ployment rate— in  order  to  determine 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion payment  period:  and  allowing  in- 
dividuals who  have  exhausted  or  are 
receiving  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  benefits  to  receive  75 
percent  of  their  new  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  entitlement,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  8  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  also  con- 
forms the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  (FUTA)  definition  of  taxable 
wages  with  the  social  security  tax  defi- 
nition for  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation payments  made  to  the  es- 
tates or  survivors  of  deceased  individ- 
uals should  be  subject  to  the  FUTA 
tax. 

H.R.  3929  extends  the  current  law 
exemption  of  wages  paid  to  certain 
alien  farmworkers  from  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  until  January  1,  1986.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  April  1,  1984,  on  targeting 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
benefits  to  sub-State  areas  and  identi- 
fying structurally  unemployed  work- 
ers. 

Finally,  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  extend  for  46  days  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  97-455  which  allows 
beneficiaries  terminated  from  the  rolls 
because  of  a  review  of  their  eligibility 
to  continue  receiving  benefits  until  an 
administrative  law  judge  has  rendered 
a  decision  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  will  expire 
tomorrow,  September  30  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  House  and  Senate  can 
reach  agreement  on  this  controversial 
and  complex  issue  in  time  to  prevent 
disruption  in  the  program.  This  short- 
term  extension  would  allow  us  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  with  the 
Federal  compensation  program  with- 
out imposing  a  hardship  on  its  current 
participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  319 
provides  for  timely  and  expeditious 
consideration  of  H.R.  3929.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  rule 
so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  debate  only. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

D  1020 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in 
order  a  somewhat  controversial  piece 
of  legislation,  even  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  45-day  extension  of  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation. 

First,  the  45-day  length  of  the  exten- 
sion creates  problems.  Such  a  short 
extension  will  be  disruptive  to  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  program. 

The  legislation  does  not  merely 
extend  the  current  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program  for  45 
days  but  also  establishes  a  new  benefit 
structure. 

This  new  structure  could  well  be  re- 
vised again  at  the  end  of  45  days.  At 
that  time  a  new  bill  could  be  loaded 
down  with  additional,  unnecessary, 
and  unrelated  spending,  plus  new 
taxes. 

A  second  problem  with  the  45-day 
extension  is  that  it  hides  the  true  cost 
of  the  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program.  The  reserve  fund  por- 
tion of  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1984,  passed  by 
this  House,  included  $1.5  billion  for  a 
contemplated  6-month  extension  of 
this  program,  whereas  the  bill  before 
us  today  will  cost  $1.2  billion  for  45 
days. 

Now.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
happened  to  this  budget  resolution 
that  was  passed  and  the  $1.5  billion 
limitation  that  was  anticipated  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation provided  at  the  time  of  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  administration  strongly  opposes 
this  bill.  The  OMB  estimates  that  if 
H.R.  3929  were  to  become  an  18-month 
extension  of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program,  it  would  cost 
$6  billion. 

Finally,  OMB  concludes  that  if  this 
bill  were  to  reach  the  Presidents  desk 
in  its  present  form  it  would  be  recom- 
mended for  disapproval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  rules  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this 
one  restricts  amendments.  In  this  case 
no  amendments  will  be  in  order  except 
committee  amendments  and  one  non- 
germane  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  guessed  it. 
When  you  talk  about  nongermane 
amendments  you  talk  about  additional 
spending  by  this  Congress. 

According  to  testimony  presented  in 
the  Rules  Committee  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  increase  the  cap 
on  Federal  title  XX  social  services 
funds  to  $2.8  billion,  effective  October 
1,  1983. 


This  is  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
title  XX  cap  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  The  amendment  is  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  around  this  place  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  about  all  of  the 
deficit  financing  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  typical  of 
the  type  of  legislation  that  has  been 
getting  us  into  the  deficit  position 
that  we  are  in. 

The  rule  provides  a  total  of  2  hours 
of  general  debate  plus  30  minutes  of 
debate  on  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 

SKI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  319  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  Hous'^  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  3929. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3929,  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Moakley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

H.R.  3929  would  extend  and  modify 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program  (FSC).  The  FSC  pro- 
gram provides  additional  weeks  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  jobless  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  all  other 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  ben- 
efits. The  program  will  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

With  a  nationwide  unemployment 
rate  of  9.5  percent,  representing  10 '/a 
million  jobless  Americans,  the  need  to 
extend  the  FSC  program  beyond  Sep- 
tember 30,  is  readily  apparent.  There 
is  disagreement,  however,  over  how 
the  program  should  be  structured.  It 


will  take  the  House  and  the  Senate 
longer  than  the  few  days  remaining 
before  the  program  expires  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  appropriate  struc- 
ture of  a  longer  term  extension. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  provides  a  7- 
week  extension  of  the  FSC  program. 
This  will  prevent  any  disruption  in  the 
program  and  immediately  provide  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  FSC  to  over  1  million 
jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  FSC  entitlement.  This  short- 
term  extension  will  also  give  the 
House  and  the  Senate  time  to  address 
the  serious  problems  that  exist  in  the 
program  and  reach  agreement  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  a  longer  exten- 
sion. 

Under  the  extension  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
FSC  program  would  be  modified  as 
follows: 

First,  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  FSC  payable  in  the  highest 
unemployment  States  would  be  in- 
creased to  16; 

Second,  the  number  of  weeks  of  FSC 
payable  in  a  State  would  be  deter- 
mined by  either  the  State's  insured 
unemployment  rate  or  its  total  unem- 
ployment rate;  and 

Third,  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted FSC  by  October  1,  1983,  or 
who  will  exhaust  soon  after  that  date, 
would  be  eligible  for  8  additional 
weeks  of  FSC. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  and 
modification  of  the  FSC  program,  the 
bill  contains  two  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  The 
first  would  exclude  from  Federal  un- 
employment taxes  payments  made  to 
the  estate  or  survivors  of  a  deceased 
employee.  The  second  amendment 
would  extend  the  current  exclusion 
from  Federal  unemployment  taxes  of 
wages  paid  to  alien  farmworkers. 

The  bill  also  extends,  for  45  days, 
the  authority  to  continue  payments  of 
social  security  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeal  to  an  administrative 
law  judge  of  a  decision  to  terminate 
such  benefits.  This  authority  expires 
on  October  1,  1983.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  report  a  major 
disability  reform  bill  within  a  few 
days.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
will  make  permanent  this  authority  to 
continue  payments  through  the 
appeal  to  an  administrative  law  judge. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  lapse  of  this 
authority  while  the  Congress  consid- 
ers the  larger  disability  bill,  we  extend 
the  authority  for  45  days. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
approved  a  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  3929  that  has  been  made  in  order 
under  the  rule.  This  amendment  will 
permanently  increase  the  cap  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  title  XX  funds  to 
$2.8  billion,  effective  October  1.  1983. 
In  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  at  least 
$100  million  of  the  additional  title  XX 
funds  provided  under  this  amendment 


would  have  to  be  used  by  States  to  ad- 
dress unemployment  related  problems. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford), 
chairman  of  the  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Sub- 
committee, who  will  give  us  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill. 

n  1030 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  distinguished  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FSC  program 
provides  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  all  other  State 
and  Federal  unemployment  benefits. 
Under  current  law,  the  FSC  program 
provides  a  maximum  of  8,  10,  12,  or  14 
weeks  of  benefits,  depending  on  a 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate. 
Unless  we  act  this  week,  the  program 
will  expire. 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  this 
program  should  be  extended.  While 
there  has  been  a  slow  decline  in  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate,  the  rate 
remains  intolerably  high.  Economic 
projections  indicate  that  unemploy- 
ment levels  will  only  gradually  decline 
over  the  coming  months. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  indicated,  there  is 
disagreement  over  how  the  program 
should  be  structured.  Serious  issues 
exist  concerning  the  method  of  deter- 
mining how  many  weeks  of  benefits 
will  be  payable  in  a  State.  In  addition, 
there  are  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems due  to  individuals  and  States 
losing  benefits  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  their  insured  unemployment  rates. 
For  this  reason,  we  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  only  7  weeks.  Such  an  exten- 
sion will  prevent  any  disruption  in  the 
payment  of  benefits  while  giving  us 
time  to  reach  agreement  on  the  basic 
structure  of  the  program. 

The  bill  does  modify  the  FSC  pro- 
gram in  three  significant  ways: 

First,  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  payable  in  a  State  would  be  in- 
creased to  16,  so  that  the  basic  FSC 
program  would  provide  8,  10,  12,  14,  or 
16  weeks  of  benefits: 

Second,  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits pavable  in  a  State  would  be  deter- 
mined by  either  the  State's  insured 
unemployment  rate  or  its  total  unem- 
ployment rate.  This  alternative  trig- 
ger, using  the  total  unemployment 
rate  in  a  State,  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  those  States  experiencing  the 
highest  rates  of  real  unemployment 
become  eligible  for  the  higher  number 
of  FSC  weeks.  A  State  such  as  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  which  has  a  current 
total  unemployment  rate  of  over  14 
percent,  has  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  only  3.7  percent.  A 
number  of  high  unemployment  States 
are  experiencing  a  similar  gap  between 
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their  in  sured  and  total  unemployment 
rates;  a  id 

Thirc .  individuals  who  received  FSC 
prior  tc  October  1,  1983,  and  who  have 
exhaus  ed  their  benefits  or  will  ex- 
haust 1  heir  benefits  soon  after  that 
date,  w  mid  be  eligible  for  up  to  8  addi- 
tional feeks  of  FSC.  This  reachback 
is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
Help  to  the  long-term  unem- 
whose  prospects  for  reemploy- 
rfmain  bleak.  Over  1  million  job- 
would  be  eligible  for  these 
weeks. 

to   the   extension   and 
of  the  FSC  program,  the 
two  amendments  to  the 
Unemployment      Tax      Act 
The  first  would  exclude  from 
unemployment     taxes     pay- 
nade  to  the  estate  or  survivors 
employee  after  the  year 
the    employee    died.    This 
conforms  the  Federal  un- 
tax   treatment    of    such 
with  their  treatment  under 
ecurity   tax   law.   The   second 
would  extend  the  current 
from  Federal  unemployment 
wages  paid  to  alien  farmwork- 
2  years,  from  January  1,  1984 
I,  1986.  These  farmworkers 
to    the    United    States 
he  Immigration  and  National- 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  to 
certain  crops.  They  return  to 
riative  countries  after  the  har- 
and  do  not  qualify  for  un- 
compensation. 
)ill  also  directs  the  Department 
to  submit  two  reports  to  the 
no  later  than  April  1,  1984. 
would  be  on  the  feasibility  of 
,ing    structurally    unemployed 
The  main  purposes  of  this 
are  to  determine  if  we  can  es- 
objective   criteria   to   identify 
porkers  and  what   special  pro- 
might  be  established  to  assist 
workers.  The  second  report  will 
he  feasibility  of  targeting  FSC 
on  the  basis  of  unemployment 
sub-State  areas.  The  issue  of 
e  triggers  is  one  that   many 
are   concerned   about.   Cur- 
FSC  and  extended  benefits  are 
)n  statewide  insured  unemploy- 
rp.tes.  Many  States  have  relative- 
statewide  insured  rates  as  well 
unemployment  rates.  Certain 
)f  these  States,  however,  have 
high  unemployment  rates. 
Ejepartments  report  will  discuss 
areas  might  be  defined,  the 
unemployment  measures  avail- 
such  areas,  and  how  long  it 
take  and   how  much  it  would 
develop   adequate   unemploy- 
iheasures  in  such  areas, 
sjddition    to    the    unemployment 
in  the  bill,  as  the  chairman 
we  extend  the  current  au- 
to continue  social  security  dis- 
payments  through  the  appeal 
I  >dministrative  law  judge  of  a  de- 


n 


si  ch 


f(ir 


to 


cision  to  terminate  such  payments. 
This  45-day  extension  will  prevent  any 
disruption  of  this  authority  while  we 
consider  a  larger  disability  reform  bill 
which  takes  this  authority  permanent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  vi- 
tally important  to  jobless  workers  who 
are  still  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
They  are  anxious  to  return  to  work. 
They  need  this  help  in  the  meantime. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  so  that  these  needed  benefits  will 
continue  to  be  paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  FSC  but  that  is  not  the 
question  before  us.  The  question  is 
how  and  how  much.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  have  to  address. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3929  has  serious 
flaws  and  should  not  pass  in  its  cur- 
rent form.  At  the  proper  time  I  intend 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  designed  to  correct 
those  flaws. 

Before  I  describe  the  features  of  the 
instructions  in  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit, let  me  first  outline  the  flaws  in 
H.R.  3929  which  make  it  unacceptable. 
First,  the  45-day  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram (FSC)  is  too  short.  The  short  ex- 
tension will  disrupt  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  States. 
The  committee  chairman  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  45-day  extension  will 
be  used  to  develop  still  further 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  FSC 
program.  Thus,  our  State  agencies  will 
be  forced  to  implement  the  revised 
FSC  program  contained  in  H.R.  3929 
for  45  days  and  then  be  forced  to  im- 
plement a  significantly  different  pro- 
gram after  November  16. 

H.R.  3929  perpetuates  instability  in 
the  FSC  program.  The  States  cannot 
plan  their  social  service  programs  for 
the  long  term  when  we  extend  the 
FSC  program  in  small  increments. 
Likewise,  unemployed  persons  do  not 
have  the  peace  of  mind  that  the  FSC 
program  will  continue  for  a  meaning- 
ful time. 

Next,  the  cost  of  H.R.  3929  is  exces- 
sive. The  reserve  fund  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  included  $1.5  billion  for  a 
contemplated  6-month  extension  of 
the  FSC  program.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  H.R.  3929  will 
cost  $1.2  billion  for  a  45-day  extension. 
Over  a  full  year  it  would  cost  about  $4 
billion  and  over  18  months  it  will  cost 
at  least  $6  billion.  Numerous  exten- 
sions of  a  shorter  duration  program 
hide  the  true  cost  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  an  honest  way  to 
budget. 


Some  persons  might  envision  our 
action  in  mid-November  to  extend  fur- 
ther the  FSC  program  as  an  attractive 
lure  to  induce  some  Members  to  vote 
for  an  unpopular  tax  package  or  omni- 
bus reconciliation  package.  But  any 
such  extension  will  drive  the  FSC  cost 
far  above  the  mark  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. It  is  ironic  and  contradictory  to 
use  an  FSC  extension  which  is  likely 
to  be  $2.5  billion  overbudget  for  the 
full  year  as  the  lure  to  pass  a  deficit- 
cutting  tax  package  or  reconciliation 
bill. 

Next.  H.R.  3929  moves  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
falling  and  we  should  be  moving 
gradually  to  disengage  this  temporary 
program.  Instead,  H.R.  3929  increases 
and  reinforces  the  program.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  current  FSC  program 
was  last  amended  this  spring  the  un- 
employment rate  was  10.3  percent  and 
the  program  provided  a  maximum  of 
14  weeks  of  benefits.  In  the  interven- 
ing 6  months  unemployment  has 
fallen  to  9.5  percent  but  the  commit- 
tee bill  increases  the  maximum  bene- 
fits to  16  weeks.  The  committee  bill 
moves  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
a  permanent  new  layer  of  Federal  un- 
employment benefits. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  ex- 
pressed its  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
3929.  H.R.  3929  steers  a  deliberate  col- 
lision course  with  the  administration 
and  invites  a  veto.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  OMB  will  recommend 
strongly  that  the  President  veto  H.R. 
3929.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  responsible 
for  us  to  jeopardize  an  FSC  extension 
in  this  manner.  The  committee  bill 
puts  short-term  political  gamesman- 
ship above  the  interests  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

This  outline  of  the  faults  in  H.R. 
3929  is  useful  to  understand  why  the 
FSC  extension  contained  in  my 
motion  to  recommit  is  superior.  My 
motion  to  recommit  would  replace  the 
45-day  extension  in  H.R.  3929  with  an 
18-month  FSC  extension  modeled  on 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  a  strong  biparti- 
san vote. 

The  recommittal  motion  provides  an 
18-month  extension  of  the  FSC  pro- 
gram, or  until  March  31,  1985.  This 
will  insure  a  stable,  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  benefits  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed. It  avoids  all  the  instability 
and  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  benefit  schedule  in  the  recom- 
mittal motion  ranges  from  6  weeks  to 
12  weeks  based  on  a  sliding  scale  corre- 
lated to  the  unemployment  rate  in  a 
State.  The  12-week  maximum  falls 
half-way  between  the  14-week  maxi- 
mum in  current  law  and  the  10-week 
maximum  in  the  administration's  re- 
quested extension. 

I  appreciate  the  situation  which 
exists   in   several   States   which   have 


high  total  unemployment  but  whose 
insured  unemployment  rates  recently 
have  fallen  unrealistically  low.  Under 
the  conventional  program  such  low  in- 
sured unemployment  rates  would  pre- 
vent those  States  from  receiving  the 
maximum  weeks  of  benefits.  My  ex- 
tension addresses  this  legitimate  con- 
cern. The  recent  sharp  drop  in  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  in  the  high 
unemployment  rate  States  would  be 
offset  by  making  them  eligible  for  the 
maximum  number  of  weeks  based  on 
their  average  unemployment  rate  over 
the  last  78  weeks.  States  such  as 
Michigan.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Rhode  Island,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Ala- 
bama, Washington.  Alaska,  and  West 
Virginia  would  be  a.ssured  of  receiving 
the  maximum  benefits.  Other  high  un- 
employment Slates  such  as  Louisiana 
would  receive  the  maximum  benefits 
under  the  basic  criteria  in  the  exten- 
sion without  reference  to  this  special, 
saving  provision. 

The  next  remarkable  feature  is  that 
the  recommittal  motion  accomplishes 
all  this  without  an  excessive  cost  over- 
run. The  cost  of  the  extension  in  the 
recommittal  motion  is  $3.8  billion  for 
18  months.  This  is  $2.2  billion  less 
than  the  committee's  bill  over  an  18- 
month  period.  In  fiscal  year  1984  it 
would  cost  $2.5  billion. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  cost  saving 
does  not  come  from  slightly  reduced 
benefits.  While  the  maximum  benefits 
in  the  recommittal  motion  are  4  weeks 
less  than  the  maximum  benefits  in 
H.R.  3929,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
States  would  sacrifice  only  2  weeks  or 
less  in  benefits. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  such  an  extension  is  acceptable. 
While  my  extension  will  cost  about 
$500  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  it  has  signaled  its 
willingness  to  compromise.  We  should 
not  reject  an  accommodation  which 
provides  continued  FSC  benefits,  and 
long-term  stability  at  an  acceptable 
cost. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  FSC  ex- 
tension in  my  recommittal  motion  cor- 
rects each  of  the  flaws  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  provides  an  extension  of 
meaningful  length.  This  assures  long- 
term  stability  and  continued  benefits 
to  the  unemployed.  It  addresses  the 
special  situation  of  States  with  high 
unemployment  rates  but  low  insured 
rates  by  making  them  eligible  for  the 
maximum  number  of  weeks.  Finally,  it 
accomplishes  all  this  at  an  acceptable 
cost.  I  believe  this  demonstrates  that 
the  recommittal  motion  is  preferable 
to  the  committee  bill  and  merits  our 
support. 

D  1040 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRE).  a  member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  as 
a  member  of  the  full  committee.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  full  committee,  and  I  rise  to  do 
so  now. 

There  may  be  some  problems  with 
this  bill.  I  certainly  think  it  should 
have  been  extended  for  16  weeks,  as 
we  did  in  the  subcommittee,  instead  of 
45  days.  There  may  be  other  problems 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  outlined. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  issue  today  is 
what  might  have  been.  The  issue  is 
what  is  before  us  and  what  we  must 
do. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
program  is  going  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  a  few  days  away,  unless 
this  House  takes  action  today  on  this 
bill.  I  think  that  is  the  crucial  consid- 
eration. 

I  think  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  House  do  act  and  we  do 
extend  these  benefits. 

In  a  State  like  mine,  Louisiana,  we 
were,  perhaps,  the  last  State  to  enter 
the  recession.  We  will  probably  be  the 
last  State  to  leave  the  recession.  Our 
unemployment,  up  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  12.4  percent,  the  fourth  high- 
est in  the  country. 

If  this  program  was  to  end  now.  we 
would  find  ourselves  not  being  able  to 
get  the  benefit  of  what  is  necessary  to 
help  our  people  withstand  that  reces- 
sion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  bill  needs  to  be  extended.  We  need 
to  go  ahead  and  assist  the  unemployed 
workers  in  this  country  to  come  out  of 
the  recession.  And  I  think  that  this  45- 
day  extension,  with  whatever  prob- 
lems it  may  have,  is  certainly  better 
than  the  alternative. 

So  I  strongly  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  take  it  from  what  the  gentleman 
has  stated  that  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  you  intend  as  a  com- 
mittee to  act  between  now  and  the  45 
days  which  is  contemplated  by  the  bill 
to  shore  up  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  outlined.  Is  there  a 
plan  to  do  that  or  are  we  going  to  be 
facing  another  deadline  45  days  from 
now  in  which  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  take  precipitate  action  again? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  It 
probably  ought  to  be  asked  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  or  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman.  My  answer  would  be 
that  I  assume  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
committee was  willing  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  benefits 
for  16  weeks  and  this  bill  only  does  so 
for  45  days,  that  at  some  point  prior  to 


the  ending  of  this  first  se.ssion  of  this 
Congress  we  will  readdress  that  issue 
to  extend  those  benefits  for  the  differ- 
ence. That  has  not  been  done  in  this 
bill,  but  that  is  only  my  assumption. 

D  1050 

Mr.  GEKAS.  But  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  future  action  will  have  to 
be  taken  if  we  pass  this  bill,  which  in 
real  terms  is  only  a  short-term  solu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOORE.  This  gentleman's  opin- 
ion is  that,  yes,  there  ought  to  be  an 
additional  extension  beyond  those  45 
days. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  well  a  moment  ago  that  his  State 
is  one  of  two  States  that  is  still  receiv- 
ing extended  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception,  I  think,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  other  States 
have  all  triggered  off. 

There  are  some  plans  within  the 
next  45  days  for  the  subcommittee  to 
move  in  this  direction,  to  report  out 
some  legislation  that  will  certainly  re- 
spond to  the  problems  that  we  are 
faced  with  as  they  relate  to  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram itself. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Campbell),  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee,  used 
the  figures  by  the  Labor  Department. 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  based  upon  their  most  recent 
economic  projections,  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  supplemental  pro- 
gram itself  at  the  tune  of  $795  million. 
That  $795  million  will  include  both 
the  extension  of  7  weeks  for  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  program,  as  well  as 
7  weeks  in  the  reach-back  program  as 
well. 

Also,  under  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
the  continuation  of  the  disability  pay- 
ments through  the  ALJ's  at  the  tune 
of  $35  million,  and  the  FUTA  wages 
paid  to  alien  farmworkers  is  only  at 
the  cost  of  $1  million,  which  gives  us  a 
total  cost  of  $831  million  for  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Committee  today. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  45-day  extension.  We  have  already 
mentioned  earlier  that  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  midnight  tomorrow  night,  the 
FSC  program  will  expire.  In  order  for 
us  to  continue  the  program  for  those 
unemployed  workers  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  unemployment  of  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  benefits, 
this  bill  is  needed  today.  The  Congress 
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upon  it  and,  hopefully,  the 
respond  today,  as  well.  If 
to  have  a  conference  we 
conference  tonight  or  tomor- 
work  out  all  of  the  problems. 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures  show  that  the  total  dollar 
s  $831  million  for  the  45-day 
which  includes  the  reach- 
7  weeks  for  the  Federal  sup- 
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of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  yield? 
CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Tennessee. 

of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
think  the  report  will  also  show 
cost    of   the    reduced    food 
i.nd    AFDC    cost    would    also 
$915  million  to  the  $831 
t  hat  I  talked  about, 
committee  report  it  will  show 
they  take  into  consideration 
cost  and  food  stamps,  the 
ion   is   the   figure   that   the 
Congresfcional  Budget  Office  is  using. 
Ci  LMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
think  we  have  two  different 
1  igures  with  Labor  and  CBO.  I 
gentleman's     figures    are 


t  le 


F3RD 


of  Tennessee.  I  am  only 
tlie  report  that  the  gentleman 
re  "erence  to. 

CAMPBELL.  I  certainly  under- 
th  at,  and  when  you  do  apply  the 
deducti(  ns  that  the  gentleman  men- 
lis  figure  does  come  out  from 
groys  figure,  and  I  certainly  con- 
but  their  figures  and  Labor's 
diflerent,   and   I   think   we   have 
that  out   very  well   on  both 


C  hairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
gei  itlewoman    from    Connecticut 

J(  HNSON). 

JOHNSON.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
m  support  of  this  bill  to  extend 
Fe(  leral  supplemental   compensa- 
pn  gram  for  the  Nation's  jobless. 
esi  )ecially  supportive  of  the  study 
mandated  by  this  bill  which  would  ex- 
possibility  of  allocating  bene- 
acct)rding  to  substate  area  unem- 
data  rather  than  statewide 
statistics.  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  including  this  study  in 
and  thank  my  colleagues  on 
unemployment     insurance     task 


force  for  supporting  this  study  in  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  using 
substate  triggers  to  determine  unem- 
ployment benefit  eligibility  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  the  people  I  represent. 
During  February  of  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, no  fewer  than  10  towns  in  my 
district  reported  unemployment  rates 
exceeding  12  percent  with  Thomaston, 
Conn.,  posting  one  of  the  highest  at 
18.2  percent  and  Torrington  at  16.1 
percent. 

The  statewide  unemployment  rate 
for  February,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
stood  at  7.5  percent,  meaning  that 
Connecticut  received  a  level  of  bene- 
fits inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
many  of  her  residents.  The  people 
living  in  the  hard-hit  communities  I 
represent  were  forced  to  accept  bene- 
fit levels  below  those  that  would  have 
been  provided  had  local  unemploy- 
ment statistics  which  reflect  the  reali- 
ty of  people's  lives,  been  considered 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  authors  of 
this  legislation  thoughtfully  included 
the  Labor  Department  study  on  sub- 
state  eligibility  criteria,  I  believe  that 
a  more  thorough  analysis  of  this  con- 
cept could  be  obtained  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  the  Commerce  Department 
as  well.  The  Commerce  Department's 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  has  al- 
ready done  substantial  work  on  the 
concept  on  economic  areas— segments 
of  the  country  where  economic  activi- 
ty can  be  accurately  monitored— and 
has  developed  statistical  measures  for 
approximately  200  such  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  an  economic  area  is 
an  important  one  because  within  an 
economic    area    one    can    determine 
where   individuals   work,   where   they 
live,  what  industries  are  prevalent,  and 
in  general  what  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity is  present.  Economic  areas  can 
be  used  to  define  a  labor  market,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment could  provide  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's   Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics 
guidance  in  developing  an  appropriate 
unemployment  triggering  mechanism. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  requir- 
ing the  Commerce  Department's  par- 
ticipation in  this  study,  I  believe  we 
must   enlarge   and   better   define   the 
bill's    existing    provisions    concerning 
the  kind  of  study  ordered.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  language  in  the  bill  which  now 
states    that    the    Secretary    of    Labor 
•'shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  feasibility  of  using  area  triggers 
in   unemployment   compensation   pro- 
grams" gives  broad  discretion  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  invites  rejec- 
tion. I  believe  the  substate  trigger  con- 
cept is  workable,  and  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  work  with  Commerce 
Department  specialists  to  jointly  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
model  system  of  area  triggers  to  be 
used  in  unemployment  compensation 
programs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
debate  a  potentially  workable  system 
to  more  responsibly  allocate  our  scarce 
public  assistance  dollars  so  that  they 
serve  the  most  economically  depressed 
areas  of  our  Nation  and  the  people 
who  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
unemployment.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  work 
in  developing  legislation  which  uses 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  as  sub- 
state  triggers  and  I  urge  the  Com- 
merce Department  involvement  in  this 
mandated  study  and  submission  of  a 
model  system  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  assure  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut  that  the  commit- 
tee anticipates  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  utilize  the  information  and 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  preparing  the  study  on  the 
substate  triggers. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Delegate 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

□  1100 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3929,  which  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982  for  an 
additional  period  of  45  days. 

This  program  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  unemployed  workers  through- 
out the  country  whose  search  for  em- 
ployment continues  longer  than  the 
period  insured  by  basic  and  extended 
unemployment  benefits.  In  an  econo- 
my of  9.4  percent  unemployment,  com- 
petition for  available  job  slots  is  high. 
For  many  individuals,  there  are  simply 
no  alternatives  for  work  in  their  com- 
munities following  the  shutdown  of  a 
large  industry  or  relocation  of  a  major 
employer.  Consequently,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  these  individuals 
find  themselves  out  of  the  work  force 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Under  more  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions, the  average  length  of  unem- 
ployment is  shorter,  and  most  workers 
are  sufficiently  covered  by  basic  and 
extended  benefits  during  transition 
periods  between  jobs.  But  these  are 
not  normal  times.  In  August,  almost 
2.5  million  people  had  been  out  of 
work  for  27  weeks  or  more.  Average 
duration  of  unemployment  is  20 
weeks— and  these  figures  include  only 
those  who  are  still  actively  in  the  job 
market.  If  we  were  to  include  those 
who  have  become  discouraged  in  their 
search     for     work— which     after     6 


months  would  be  understandable— this 
figure  would  rise  considerably. 

I  commend  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
SKi  and  Chairman  Harold  Ford  for 
making  several  vital  changes  to  the 
formulas  for  determination  of  State 
entitlements.  Previously,  only  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  of  each 
State  was  used  in  fixing  FSC  benefits 
for  workers  in  that  State.  This  meant 
that  only  those  individuals  actually  re- 
ceiving State  unemployment  benefits 
were  counted,  effectively  ignoring 
countless  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers. For  example,  Puerto  Rico,  which 
has  had  unemployment  rates  over  20 
percent  every  month  since  1981,  is  cur- 
rently eligible  for  only  11  of  a  possible 
14  weeks  of  supplemental  benefits,  be- 
cause many  of  our  unemployed  have 
exhausted  their  initial  30  weeks  of 
benefits. 

H.R.  3929  allows  calculation  of  bene- 
fits to  each  State  under  FSC  to  be 
based  on  either  lUR  or  the  State's 
nonseasonally  adjusted  total  unem- 
ployment rate  (TUR).  This  is  a  fairer 
formula,  which  will  more  effectively 
target  funds  to  those  who  need  them, 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3929  wisely  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Labor  to 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  using  sub- 
state  unemployment  figures  as  a  basis 
for  distributing  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds.  It  is  obvious  that  per- 
sons in  Flint,  Mich.,  are  in  dire  need  of 
extended  assistance,  while  the  average 
unemployment  rate  for  Michigan 
many  not  reflect  that  need.  If  we  are 
to  truly  help  those  individuals  whose 
employment  status  is  at  risk,  we  must 
be  able  to  easily  identify  and  target 
those  groups. 

H.R.  3929,  as  reported,  will  provide  a 
welcome  16  weeks  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  benefits  to  the 
more  than  90,000  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Puerto  Rico  who  are 
about  to  exhaust  available  benefits. 

It  is  my  first  hope  that  we  mitjht  see 
an  increase  in  GNP,  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  labor  market  on  the  island 
and  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  penalize  the  worker  who  is 
caught  in  a  dilemma  far  beyond  his 
control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  H.R.  3929,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  favorably  on  the  meas- 
ure to  fulfill  the  commitment  of  this 
Government  to  work  for  the  well- 
being  of  each  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Campbell)  has  41  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi)  has  44  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3929  and  I  hope  very  much  the 
House  will  pass  it  overwhelmingly 
today.  It  is  an  important  bill,  extreme- 
ly important  for  the  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  country  who  are  still, 
unfortunately,  unemployed  and  who 
have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  our  modest  economic  recovery. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  House  know, 
normally  when  a  worker  becomes  un- 
employed, he  or  she  first  collects  26 
weeks  of  basic  or  regular  State-paid 
unemployment  benefits,  and  then  in 
previous  times,  a  worker  who  was  un- 
employed beyond  26  weeks  would  be 
eligible  for  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits  paid  half  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  half  by  the 
States.  Then  only  in  times  of  extreme 
high  unemployment  has  there  been  an 
additional  program,  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program,  or 
FSC,  such  as  we  are  considering  today. 

The  FSC  program  is  especially  im- 
portant now  because  the  extended 
benefits  program,  the  second-tier  pro- 
gram, is  essentially  not  operative  in 
the  United  States  today,  essentially 
because  of  changes  made  in  1981  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act  pushed 
through  by  President  Reagan.  Most 
States  have  triggered  off  of  extended 
benefits  and,  indeed,  only  2  States  of 
of  the  50  are  now  eligible  for  extended 
benefits. 

That  means  that  when  an  unem- 
ployed worker  in  48  States  exhausts 
his  regular  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits,  he  or  she  is  out  of  luck 
except  for  the  FSC  program,  which 
expires  tomorrow.  So  I  think  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  extend  this 
program  and  that  we  follow  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  to  make 
workers  eligible  for  up  to  14  or  16 
weeks  of  FSC,  acting  as  a  bridge,  a 
temporary  substitute,  for  extended 
benefits. 

H.R.  3929  contains  another  provision 
which  I  think  is  extremely  important 
and  precedent-setting. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  legislation 
we  make  it  possible  for  a  State,  in  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  eligible  or  not 
for  FSC,  to  use  either  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  or  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate.  Giving  States  that 
option  will  allow  a  number  of  States  to 
collect  some  weeks  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  collect. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  severe  dispar- 
ity between  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
measure  of  unemployment  in  a  State 
and  the  actual  or  total  unemployment 
rate.  Keep  in  mind  that  we  have  been 
using  the  lUR,  the  insured  unemploy- 


ment rate,  which  only  counts  as  unem- 
ployed those  people  who  are  actually 
collecting  State  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Since  the  change  in  the  law  in 
1981,  it  does  not  even  count  those  who 
are  collecting  extended  benefits. 

Just  selecting  a  few  States  at 
random,  comparing  the  lUR,  which  is 
the  only  measure  that  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  past,  and  the  TUR,  the 
total  unemployment  rate,  which  will 
be  available  in  the  future,  thanks  to 
this  bill,  I  think  will  show  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  this  change. 

Louisiana  in  August  had  an  lUR  of 

5.2  percent,  but  a  TUR  of  12.4  percent, 
over  twice  as  great. 

Maryland  had  a  3.1  lUR:  a  TUR  of 

6.3  percent,  again  twice  as  great. 
Michigan  had  an  lUR  of  3.7  percent, 

but  a  TUR  of  13.1  percent,  over  three 
times  as  great  as  the  lUR. 

■With  disparities  like  that,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  States  have  been  trigger- 
ing off  of  extended  benefits. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  very  important, 
as  I  say,  that  we  go  to  this  dual  option 
for  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  area  which  I 
think  is  important  is  that  of  reach- 
back  benefits.  There  are  many,  many 
States,  despite  the  recovery,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  still  distressing- 
ly high,  and  in  those  States,  a  lot  of 
them  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast, 
we  badly  need  to  give  some  helping 
hand  to  those  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  unemployment 
benefits.  This  bill  does  that.  I  think  it 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  bill. 

■We  considered  briefly  in  the  subcom- 
mittee a  bill  introduced  earlier  this 
month  by  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 
Heinz  in  the  other  body,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark),  and  myself  here  in  the  House 
to,  in  effect,  merge  EB  and  FSC  into 
one  program.  I  think  that  approach 
has  a  lot  to  recommend  it  and  it  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  sub- 
committee will  use  the  45-day  exten- 
sion that  we  have  to  look  at  that  pro- 
posal in  more  detail  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  makes  sense  and  is  worth  imple- 
menting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployed  per- 
sons in  my  State  and  across  the  coun- 
try are  not  freeloaders  or  deadbeats. 
They  do  not  want  handouts  or  Gov- 
ernment benefit  programs.  They  want 
jobs  and  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  employment  gives  a  worker,  but 
until  the  unemployed  are  able  to 
return  to  jobs  they  have  held  faithful- 
ly for  sometimes  15  or  20  years,  we 
owe  them  the  minimum  life-support- 
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of  this  bill  and  I  very 

urge  its  passage. 

CAMPBELL.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

rjinutes  to  the  ranking  minori- 

on  the  Committee  on  Ways 

,  the  gentleman  from  New 

CONABLE). 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
,'ielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  support  H.R.  3929 
t  is  important  that  we  extend 
supplemental  compensa- 
FSC    as    it    is    called, 
expires  on  October  L  1983. 
-day  extension  contained  in 
bill  will  avoid  an  abrupt 
to  a  program  which  assists 
term  unemployed.  Unemploy- 
been  falling  as  the  economic 
takes  hold,  but  it  is  a  lagging 
as  we  all  know.  There  remain 
-term     unemployed     who 
benefit  from  an  FSC  extension 
;hem  over  until  the  employ- 
el   catches   up  with   a   more 
etonomy. 

position  on  this  45-day  exten- 

embodied  in  H.R.  3929,  may 

that  of  my  colleagues  on 

;s  of  the  aisle.  For  example,  I 

)referable  approach  to  the  im- 

expiration  of  FSC  would  be  a 

extension     structured     to 

gradually  this  supposedly 

program.   Such   an  exten- 

give  the  long-term  unem- 

peace  of  mind  that  the  pro- 

uld  be  continuing  for  an  ex- 

lieriod.  It  also  would  provide  a 

lyogram  for  the  States  to  ad- 

The    administration    made 

1  equest,  but  it  was  not  accept- 


cnly 


politically  viable  alterna- 
the  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
Compensation    Subcom- 
9-month  extension,  which  ob- 
ould  have  provided  a  relative- 
r  term  than  this  bill  offers. 
I  had  some  misgivings  about 
and  structure  of  the  extension 
by  the  subcommittee.  Over  a 
the  subcommittee  bill  would 
$1  billion  more  than  the  ex- 
requested  by  the  administra- 
a  comparable  time.  It  would 
increased    and    reinforced    the 
instead  of  moving  it   toward  a 
which  is  a  logical  direction 
tefiporary  program. 

I  feel  it  probably  is  better 
a  45-day  extension  than  a  9- 
fxtension.  Since  it  is  highy  un- 
the  FSC  program  actually 
allowed  to  end  in  45  days,  we 
lave  an  opportunity  to  enter- 
disciplined  proposal,  possi- 
more  favorable  environment, 
consider  a  further  extension 
November. 

majority    members    may    well 
different  motivation  for  a  45- 
It  could  be  a  part  of  a 
maneuver    unrelated    to    the 
substarfce  of  the  extension.  The  need 


r  lore 


we 


ext  ension. 


to  act  in  mid-November  to  extend  an 
expiring  FSC  program  could  be  used 
as  the  inducement  for  some  Members 
to  vote  for  an  omnibus  tax  package 
which  may  be  developed  in  the  inter- 
vening 6  weeks.  Members  might  recall 
that  the  FSC  program  began  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1982  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA).  Soon,  thereafter.  FSC  bene- 
fits were  expanded  in  an  amendment 
to  legislation  increasing  gasoline  and 
highway  excise  taxes.  Early  this  year, 
the  FSC  program  was  enhanced  fur- 
ther in  an  addition  to  the  social  securi- 
ty financing  legislation.  Thus,  recent 
history  shows  that  action  to  expand 
and  extend  the  FSC  program  can  be 
an  attractive  lure  to  gain  support  for 
an  unpopular  tax  bill.  This  45-day  ex- 
tension of  the  FSC  thus  could  lead  to 
history  repeating  itself  in  mid-Novem- 
ber, when  another  tax  bill  comes 
along. 

n  1110 

The  tax  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
have  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  in  my 
view,  but  I  acknowledge  the  possibility 
that  this  will  be  a  part  of  such  a  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  strong  likelihood  that  FSC  will 
be  further  extended  is  underscored  by 
examining  the  benefit  structure  in 
this  bill.  It  provides  8  to  16  weeks  of 
benefits  based  on  a  sliding  scale  corre- 
lated to  the  unemployment  rate  in  a 
State.  It  is  anomalous  to  speak  of 
someone  receiving  16  weeks  of  benefits 
in  a  7-week  program. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  include  up 
to  8  weeks  of  additional  benefits  for 
persons  who  have  exhausted  their  cur- 
rent FSC  entitlement.  There  is  also  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  exclusion  applicable 
to  certain  alien  agricultural  workers, 
commonly  referred  to  as  H-2  workers. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  directed 
to  undertake  a  6-month  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  substate  area  triggers  for 
the  FSC  program.  Numerous  Members 
have  expressed  support  for  substate 
area  triggers  and  this  report  should 
give  us  a  better  basis  for  subsequent 
legislation  which  inevitably  will  follow 
within  the  45-day  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3929  may  not  be 
the  best  of  bills,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
allowing  the  FSC  program  to  expire 
abruptly  or  to  extending  a  temporary 
and  imperfect  program  foi-  a  signifi- 
cantly longer  period  of  time,  which 
was  the  real  alternative  the  committee 
faced  at  the  time  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable),  that  I 
do   not   know   about    hidden   agendas 


and  other  goals  or  objectives  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  out  this  45-day 
extension  of  the  FSC  benefits,  but  I  do 
know  about  thousands  of  people  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  elsewhere 
around  the  country  who  have  exhaust- 
ed their  unemployment  benefits  and 
who  desperately  need  some  financial 
help.  We  must  put  aside  other  agendas 
and  focus  on  the  real  need  for  this  leg- 
islation which  is  vitally  important  for 
the  people  of  northern  Minnesota 
whom  I  represent,  where  we  have  in 
some  towns  80  percent  unemployment, 
through  no  fault  of  the  unemployed, 
where  people  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits  and  where,  very 
likely,  a  good  many  of  the  jobless  are 
not  going  to  find  work  opportunities  in 
the  future  unless  we  have  a  massive 
recovery  in  the  total  economy,  a  re- 
structuring of  the  steel  industry,  and  a 
whole  new  outlook  on  the  auto  indus- 
try where  one-fifth  of  our  steel  used  to 
go. 

I  have  testified  at  virtually  every 
House  hearing  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  past  2V2  years.  I  do 
want  to  compliment  the  Members  on 
both  sides,  specifically  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 
who  has  attended  those  hearings  and 
given  a  lot  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
them,  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Ford),  who  has  worked  dil- 
igently to  shape  responsible  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clinger),  who,  as  co- 
chairs  of  a  task  force  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition,  presented  very 
thorough  testimony  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Subcommittee 
recommending  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  FSC  program  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  legislation. 
H.R.  3929  includes: 
First,  use  of  the  total  unemployment 
rate  (TUR)  as  an  alternative  means  of 
determining  the  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  paid  in  a  particular  State.  The 
insured  unemployment  rate  is  totally 
inadequate  during  periods  of  pro- 
longed recession  because  it,  in  effect, 
loses  the  long-term  unemployment  in 
its  measure  of  unemployment.  The 
longer   the   recession,   the   lower   the 

lUR: 

Second,  a  reach-back  provision  to 
assist  those  workers  who  have  run  out 
of  benefits  in  recent  weeks.  In  Minne- 
sota, over  one-half  of  FSC  recipients 
exhausted  their  FSC  benefits  in  one 
week  in  August,  a  phenomenon 
common  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

Third,  a  provision  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  submit  reports  to 
Congress  in  six  months  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  targeting  FSC  benefits  to  sub- 
state  areas,  and  the  feasibility  of  iden- 


tifying structurally  (memployed  work- 
ers for  extended  benefits. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  set  in  motion 
the  process  by  which  we  can  institute 
substate  triggers  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  differences  in  unemploy- 
ment which  can  exist  in  economically 
diverse  States. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  for  his  support  for  the  sub- 
state  trigger  concept.  He  recognizes 
that  the  statewide  trigger  does  not 
allow  workers  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota, where  unemployment  is  the 
worst  in  the  State,  to  qualify  either 
for  EB  or  for  a  higher  level  of  FSC 
benefits. 

This  year,  and  last  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  a  major  provision  of  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  substate  trig- 
gers. I  introduced  this  legislation  after 
a  review  of  unemployment  figures 
within  my  home  State  of  Minnesota. 
Throughout  the  past  2  years,  unem- 
ployment in  Minnesota  has  been  below 
the  national  average;  in  my  district,  it 
has  averaged  two  to  three  times  the 
State  average,  and  has  consistently 
been  close  to  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. Unfortunately,  the  substate  trig- 
ger will  not  be  available  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  FSC  benefits  to  be  author- 
ized in  H.R.  3929.  Workers  in  my  dis- 
trict where  unemployment  remains 
high  will  receive  the  number  of  weeks 
determined  by  the  overall  State  rate. 

Nevertheless,  the  provision  requiring 
the  report  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  a  sound  one.  which  will 
enable  us  next  year  to  act  to  make  the 
EB  and  FSC  programs  more  respon- 
sive to  the  Nation's  unemployed. 

The  unemployed  of  my  district  and 
throughout  the  United  States  desper- 
ately need  congre.ssional  action  on  this 
legislation.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
insensitivity  and  irresponsibility  if  we 
fail  to  pass  this  legislation  before  the 
expiration  of  the  FSC  program  tomor- 
row at  midnight. 

I  have  listened  to  the  expressions  of 
concern  over  the  budgetary  conse- 
quences ol  this  legislation.  I  share  the 
concern  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  must 
ask  about  the  economic  consequences 
for  individuals  and  for  distressed  com- 
munities of  the  failure  to  enact  this 
legislation.  Furthermore,  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  budgetary  impact  of 
this  legislation,  I  hear  little  mention 
of  the  adoption  2  weeks  ago  of  the 
record  $187.5  billion  defense  authori- 
zation which  will  do  far  more  to  the 
deficit  than  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

The  unemployed  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Nation  desperately  need  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  the  F'SC  extension. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 


Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  3929,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  (FSC) 
program  to  November  16,  1983.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  vital  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  Michigan  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  high  levels  of  unemployment  will 
be  with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  administration's  own  forecast 
projects  a  national  unemployment 
rate  that  will  not  fall  below  9  percent 
until  the  last  quarter  of  next  year. 
Last  month  the  number  of  jobless  in 
Michigan  actually  rose  by  47,000  to 
616,000  while  the  unemployment  rate 
jumped  from  13.1  percent  to  14.3  per- 
cent. Around  the  country.  10.7  million 
Americans,  9.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  are  looking  for  work  without 
success. 

For  well  over  a  year  now,  we  have 
been  watching  as  the  Department  of 
Labor  each  month  rolls  out  another 
set  of  astonishing  unemployment  fig- 
ures. I  am  afraid  that  some  have 
become  inured  to  the  tremendous 
waste  and  human  suffering  implicit  in 
a  number  like  9.5  percent.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  despite 
.some  slight  improvement,  this  figure 
is  still  one  half  percentage  point  above 
the  highest  level  reached  during  any 
recession  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930"s. 

The  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program  has  been  critical  in 
providing  support  for  the  unemployed 
since  its  inception  in  1982.  The  length 
and  depth  of  the  current  recession 
have  made  looking  for  work  the  hard- 
est job  around.  The  26  weeks  of  regu- 
lar State  benefits  simply  do  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  a  successful 
job  search  for  thousands  of  individuals 
in  the  present  economic  environment. 
For  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  providing  additional 
weeks  of  benefits,  H.R.  3929  recognizes 
one  of  the  appalling  truths  of  the  cur- 
rent recession:  only  36  percent  of  the 
unemployed  are  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Compare  this  to 
the  last  deep  recession  in  1975  when 
76  percent  of  the  jobless  were  receiv- 
ing benefits.  The  bill  before  us  today 
provides  for  up  to  8  weeks  of  "reach 
back  "  payments  to  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  benefits.  In  Michi- 
gan alone,  I  have  been  informed, 
80,000  to  100,000  individuals  may  be  el- 
igible for  these  benefits.  These  are  the 
long-term  jobless  who  are  facing  eco- 
nomic extinction  without  our  assist- 
ance. 

H.R.  3929  makes  two  important 
modifications  in  the  present  FSC  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  the  inclusion  of  an 
alternative  "trigger"  based  on  the 
total  unemployment  rate  (TUR),  the 
familiar    measure    of    unemployment. 


for  determining  the  number  of  weeks 
of  benefits  payable  in  each  State. 
Under  present  law  we  have  had  the 
absurd  situation  in  which  many  of  the 
States  with  the  highe.st  unemploy- 
ment levels  qualified  for  only  the  min- 
imum number  of  weeks  of  benefits.  I 
believe  that  the  new  TUR  trigger  will 
provide  a  rational  benefit  structure  in 
which  those  States  with  the  highest 
unemployment  levels  will  be  eligible 
for  the  maximum  num.ber  of  benefit 
week^  as  Congress  intended. 

The  second  important  modification 
is  the  stricture  on  the  loss  of  weeks. 
An  individual  will  receive  the  number 
weeks  he  or  she  qualifies  for  initially, 
tven  if  the  number  of  benefit  weeks 
available  in  a  State  falls.  Also,  a  State 
can  only  have  its  benefit  weeks  re- 
duced once  every  3  months.  Having 
spoken  with  numerous  bewildered  con- 
stituents and  beleaguered  administra- 
tors, I  can  personally  attest  to  the  con- 
fusion and  administrative  burden  of 
the  present  system  which  reduced  ben- 
efits sometimes  as  often  as  twice  in  a 
single  month. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
other  body  will  shortly  consider  simi- 
lar legislation  which  does  not  contain 
a  reach  back  provision,  a  TUR  trigger, 
or  a  limitation  on  the  loss  of  individual 
benefit  weeks.  I  would  like  to  strongly 
urge  the  House  Conferees  to  insist  on 
these  provisions.  I  believe  that  each  of 
these  points  addresses  a  real  and  im- 
portant need. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
while  H.R.  3929  will  provide  important 
assistance  to  the  unemployed,  it  does 
not  address  the  problem  in  the  ex- 
tended benefit  (EB)  program,  which  is 
designed  to  provide  the  first  tier  of 
Federal  support  for  the  jobless.  This 
program,  which  unlike  the  temporary 
FSC  program  is  permanently,  author- 
ized, is  practically  defunct.  Only  two 
States  are  currently  eligible  for  the  13 
weeks  of  compensation  EB  is  intended 
to  pay  in  high  unemployment  States. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  15 
States  currently  have  unemployment 
levels  of  10  percent  or  higher. 

The  reason  so  many  States  with 
high  unemployment  are  ineligible  for 
extended  benefits  is  the  same  reason 
the  FSC  program  was  not  providing  a 
rational  benefit  structure  under  the 
current  formula.  The  insured  unem- 
ploymeni  rate  (lUR)  that  is  used  to 
trigger  on  oenefits  is  no  longer  a  good 
measure  of  labor  market  conditions. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  failings  of  the  lUR  in  the 
legislation  before  os  today.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  v.'ill  also  take  up  the 
question  of  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram and  make  the  appropriate  modi- 
fications in  the  near  future.  I  believe 
the  Members  of  ihis  body  should  be 
allowed  to  address  the  full  scope  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
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a  formula  which  takes  into 
he  State's  insured  unemploy- 
as  in  the  current  program, 
se^onally  adjusted  total  unem- 
which  is  not  now  a  factor, 
i^ania  would  be  eligible  for  14 
Federal  supplemental  com- 
benefits.  In  addition,  the 
a  study  by  the  Depart- 
Labor  on  the  feasibility  of 
or  area,  triggers  rather  than 
lational  triggers, 
consider  what  the  bill  does 
For  those  members  of  this 
\fith  constituents  who  must 
the  extended  benefits  pro- 
bill  offers  no  resolution  to  a 
in  which  48  of  the  50  States 
i  qualify  for  extended  bene- 
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reason  many  States  do  not  qual- 
to  changes  made  to  the  law 
1^81  budget  reconciliation  bill, 
known  as  "Gramm-Latta. " 
1^81,  the  mandatory  trigger  for 
benefits  was  a  statewide  in- 
untmployment  rate  of  4  percent, 
jatta  raised  this  requirement 
percent.  The  optional  State  trig- 
ger. whii:h  is  now  used  by  all  but  13 
States.  V  as  raised  to  6  percent.  In  ad- 
dition. £  tates  must  meet  a  surge  re- 
quireme:  it,  which  measures  current 
unemployment  against  that  of  the 
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of  these  changes,  major  in- 
states,   which    suffer    from 
unemployment,   no   longer 
1  or  extended  benefits.  I  would 
ificlude  in  the  Record  a  chart 
the  insured  unemployment 
selected  industrial  States  as 
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extended  benefits  program.  Each  of 
these  States  failed  to  meet  the  6-per- 
cent trigger. 
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Calilorra.^ 4  47  July  2,  1983 

Illinois 4.61  June  25. 1983 

Indiana _„.„„ 3  20  Apt  30,  1983 

Maryland - 3  22  July  31,  1983 

Michigan 3  93  June  11,  1983 

PennsytKana .__..._ 5  63  Aug  6,  1983 

Ofiio 3  73  May  14,  1983 

Soufce  DepanmenI  of  Una.  Division  of  Acluaiial  Services 

Unemployment  is  not  easily  adjusted 
by  season  in  a  State  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  without  work  in  indus- 
tries such  as  steel  are  often  jobless  6 
months  or  longer.  Yet  Pennsylvania,  a 
State  with  high  unemployment,  does 
not  qualify  for  extended  benefits.  The 
pattern  is  repeated  nationwide. 

Thousands  of  workers  have  been  un- 
employed for  such  a  duration  they 
have  exhausted  all  benefits.  Thirty 
thousand  Pennsylvanians  lost  all  bene- 
fits in  June,  47,000  in  July.  Where  are 
they  to  turn,  jobless  and  without  the 
minimal  means  of  support  compensa- 
tion provides? 

As  we  fashion  a  more  comprehensive 
unemployment  bill  in  the  coming 
weeks,  a  bill  which  should  address  this 
and  several  other  pressing  questions,  I 
hope  the  House  considers  revisions  to 
the  law  contained  in  two  bills  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  month. 

My  first  bill.  H.R.  3886.  would 
extend  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation benefits  through  March  31. 
1984.  In  addition,  it  contains  a  13-week 
reachback  provision  to  cover  those 
workers  whose  benefits  have  expired. 

A  second  bill,  H.R.  3887.  would  pro- 
vide a  federally  funded.  26-week  ex- 
tended benefit  program  for  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
State  benefits.  In  determining  wheth- 
er a  State  is  eligible  for  extended  ben- 
efits, the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  direct- 
ed to  count  as  unemployed  those  who 
now  receive  extended  benefits.  This 
very  logical  direction,  to  count  those 
who  receive  unemployment  benefits  as 
among  the  unemployed,  would  repeal 
changes  in  the  law  made  in  the  1981 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

These  bills  propose  a  reasonable  leg- 
islative response  to  an  increasingly 
desperate  situation.  We  cannot  allow 
the  burden  of  recovery  in  the  reces- 
sion to  be  borne  mainly  by  the  jobless. 
The  Federal  role  in  providing  unem- 
ployment assistance  should  be 
changed  to  make  the  system  truly  na- 
tional, simple  and  fair. 

I  am  pleased  that  25  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  others  in 
the  coming  weeks  as  we  craft  a  com- 
prehensive  unemployment  compensa- 


tion bill  which  necessarily  corrects  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  present. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  short  summary  of  the 
two  bills: 

Summary  of  Coyne  Unemployment 
Legislation 

H.R.  3887 

(1)  Count.s  workers  who  are  on  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  in  the  trigger  calcu- 
lation. 

(2)  Lowers  the  State  option  trigger  from  6 
percent  to  5  percent  and  lowers  the  manda- 
tory trigger  from  5  percent  to  4  percent. 

(3)  Drops  the  Federal  requirements  that 
workers  have  20  weeks  of  unemployment  in 
their  base  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  EB 
program.  Instead  eligibility  would  be  the 
same  as  State's  requirements. 

(4)  Workers  would  be  eligibile  for  a  train- 
ing opportunity  without  forfeiting  their  eli- 
gibility to  receive  extended  benefits. 

(5)  Eliminates  the  120  percent  "surge 
mechanism  ". 

(6)  Reinstates  the  national  trigger. 

(7)  Requires  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  aetermine  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
state  triggers,  to  be  completed  within  2 
years. 

(8)  Establishes  a  26  week  federally  funded 
extended  benefit  program  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  State  benefits,  effec- 
tive April  1984. 

H.R.  3886 

(1)  Reauthorizes  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program  from  October  1. 
1983.  to  March  31,  1984.  14.  12.  10  or  8 
weeks. 

(2)  Thirteen  week  reachback  provision  for 
individuals  whose  benefits  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN). 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3939,  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  extension. 

My  support  for  this  bill  is  strong, 
but  it  is  not,  frankly,  without  qualifi- 
cations. The  bill  provides  much-needed 
relief  to  our  Nation's  long-term  unem- 
ployed, but  it  by  no  means  fully  ad- 
dresses their  problem. 

To  understand  this,  we  have  to  un- 
derstand that  two  distinct  and  funda- 
mentally different  unemployment 
problems  exist  in  this  country  today. 
There  is,  first,  the  problem  of  tradi- 
tional unemployment  which  fluctuates 
as  a  normal  part  of  changes  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  extended 
benefits  programs  were  developed  in 
response.  They  were  to  act  as  stabiliz- 
ers of  fluctuating  unemployment: 
Their  accounts  would  accumulate 
money  in  times  of  high  economic  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  accounts  would  pay 
benefits  in  times  of  normal,  temporary 
economic  downturns.  The  expectation 
was  that  the  unemployment  rate 
would  fluctuate  up  and  down  in  the 
short  term  but  remain  more  or  less 
constant  over  the  long  term. 


This  recession,  however,  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  problem.  Not 
only  did  the  unemployment  rate  in- 
crease in  its  usual  cyclical  fashion,  a 
new  class  of  unemployed— the  so- 
called  structurally  unemployed- 
caused  it  to  remain  high.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative from  West  Virginia,  I  can 
attest  to  this.  Unemployment  in  my 
State  remains  over  17  percent,  largely 
because  the  economy  in  West  Virginia 
has  traditionally  rested  on  those  basic 
"smokestack"  industries— coal,  steel, 
glass,  and  chemicals— that  are  hard  hit 
in  any  recession  but  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  this  recession.  I 
know  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  20  or  30  years  in  the  coal 
mines  or  the  steel  mills  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  over  2  years  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  need  un- 
employment compensation  but  they 
do  not  want  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. They  want  jobs,  they  want  to  be 
able  to  work,  they  want  to  contribute 
their  skills  to  their  communities  and 
their  country.  The  real  solution  to 
their  needs  lies  not  in  extending  un- 
employment compensation  but  in  rec- 
ognizing the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  help  them  put  skills  to 
work.  We  need  job-training  programs, 
we  need  a  good  education  system,  we 
need  sane  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  do  not  disrupt  our  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill  before  us  today,  while  I  would  also 
urge  them  to  remember  this  is  just  the 
first  step  needed. 

D  1120 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  as  we  know, 
the  chairman  is  aware  that  Vermont 
has  found  itself  in  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. They  recently  received  notice 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  State  allegedly  owes  some 
$100,000  in  interest  on  advances  made 
to  the  State  and  subsequently  repaid 
in  full  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  This  notice  was  received  roughly 
a  week  ago.  These  advances  were  made 
in  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1983.  These  advances  were 
made  and  repaid  in  reliance  upon  the 
statutory  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Section  2407  of  this  law  states  in  the 
pertinent  part  that  no  interest  shall  be 
required  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  any 
advance  made  during  any  calendar 
year  if  such  advance  is  repaid  in  full 
before  the  close  of  September  30,  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  advance  is 
made. 


The  next  section  is  the  one  which 
the  Solicitor  General  is  relying  upon. 
It  says  basically  that  if  you  have  a 
subsequent  advance  then  interest  is 
due.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  you 
cannot  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Vermont  made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  save  the  Treasury  money 
by  repaying  when  they  had  the  money 
and  then  taking  another  advance  and 
repaying  it,  so  they  made  apparently 
more  than  one  advance.  All  of  this  oc- 
cured  within  the  first  two  quarters. 
Vermont  repaid  them  all  in  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

There  certainly  was  no  intent  to  pe- 
nalize a  State  for  trying  to  save  the 
U.S.  Government  money. 

Now,  I  believe  the  other  body  is 
going  to  take  care  of  this  by  an 
amendment.  I  would  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  chairman  would  feel 
disposed  to  accept  that  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  clarify  this  prob- 
lem, which  obviously  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  drafters  of  this 
legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Ford)  would  comment  on 
that?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  let  my  colleague 
know  that  I  am  aware  of  the  problem 
that  the  gentleman  is  faced  with  in 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  our 
intent  to  impose  an  interest  penalty 
when  a  State  repays  its  loans  by  the 
September  30  date  or  within  that 
given  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  again  for  yielding. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  can  resolve  their  different 
interpretations  of  the  law. 

Labor  supports  the  State's  position 
that  no  interest  is  due.  If  we  do  not  re- 
solve the  issue,  I  will  assure  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
that  I  will  work  with  him  and  the  full 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  3929.  a  bill  which 
extends,  perhaps  reasonably,  and  ex- 
pands, probably  irresponsibly,  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(FSC)  program  for  7  weeks  beyond  the 


current  expiration  date  of  September 
30.  The  extension  is  an  obviously  tem- 
porary 45-day  stop  gap. 

The  current  FSC  program  was  cre- 
ated as  part  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  It 
was  enacted  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment was  reaching  its  peak  levels,  and 
authorized  6  to  10  weeks  of  additional 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
These  new  benefits,  unlike  the  regular 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  the  extended  benefits  (EB)  pro- 
gram, were,  and  are,  entirely  federally 
funded. 

The  FSC  program  was  expanded  in 
our  highway  tax  bill  in  December 
1982,  to  provide  a  total  of  between  8  to 
16  weeks  of  benefits  to  eligible  individ- 
uals. In  March  of  this  year,  the  FSC 
program  was  extended  once  again  for 
6  months.  However,  in  recognition  of 
the  large  costs  of  the  program  and  of 
the  fact  that  unemployment  was  de- 
clining, the  total  number  of  weeks  an 
individual  could  receive  was  reduced  to 
between  8  and  14  weeks. 

The  administration  recognized  that, 
although  the  economy  is  showing 
steady  improvement  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  decline, 
unemployment  will  continue  to  be  rel- 
atively high  over  the  next  18  months. 
The  administration  therefore  pro- 
posed an  additional  18-month  exten- 
sion of  the  FSC  program.  However, 
due  to  the  budgetary  limits,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  unemployment  contin- 
ues to  decline,  the  number  of  weeks 
provided  for  in  the  proposal  ranged 
from  6  to  10  weeks  of  additional  bene- 
fits. Even  with  the  reduced  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits,  which  would  poten- 
tially provide  an  unemployed  individ- 
ual with  a  total  of  49  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  the 
extended  program  would  have  cost 
$2.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $.7  bil- 
lion above  the  amount  provided  for  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  contingen- 
cy fund. 

H.R.  3929  ignores  the  fact  that  un- 
employment is  falling.  It  also  ignores 
any  of  the  limits  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget.  At  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
improving,  H.R.  3929  lays  the  ground- 
work for  the  most  expensive,  least  re- 
strictive unemployment  compensation 
program  ever  created. 

Under  H.R.  3929,  an  individual  who 
has  already  received  65  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  will  be  eli- 
gible for  up  to  8  weeks  more,  for  a 
total  of  73  weeks  of  benefits.  Some 
claimants  may  have  only  worked  20 
weeks  to  qualify.  Current  unemploy- 
ment compensation  recipients  will  be 
entitled  to  a  total  55  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment. The  committee  is  being 
more  generous  now  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  at  a  time  of  record  deficits 
and  declining  unemployment,  that  it 
was  when  the  FSC  program  was  origi- 
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happen  is  that  in  6  weeks 
)e  righr.  back  where  we  are 
tending  the  FSC  program  for 
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then  there  will  be  one 
ference.  We  will  not  be  ex- 
he  current,  reasonable  FSC 
We  will  in.stead  be  extending 
program  which  provides  an 
number  of  weeiss  of  benefits, 
■ficient  index  for  determirmg 
receive  what  numb'.r  of 
Vilorst  of  all.  we  will  be  putting 
a  program  v-hose  full  fiscal 
is  $4.2  billion.  That  is  more 
I  billion  over  the  highest 
our  budget  resolut'on. 
comments  on  substaLe  triggers 
( xpre.ssed  today  are  accurate, 
us  have  been  demanding  re- 
tr^ggers  for  years.  The  idea  is  to 
money  where  the  problems 
problems  do  not  always 
ate  lines.  My  own  State  of 
is  a  good  example.  Just  be- 
cause mj  area  lias  relatively  good  em- 
ploymen  .  unemployment  people  in 
the  disti  Let  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR  should  not  be  triggered  off  the 
program 

The  C£bnpbell  motion  to  recommit,  a 
device  m  ide  necessary  by  the  custom- 
ary gag  rule  which  prohibits  amend- 
ments, would  extend  the  current  pro- 
gram. W  len  unemployment  is  falling, 
it  would  ieem  unwise  to  expand  unem- 
ploymt^n  benefits.  The  m.aintenance 
of  present  benefits  would  seem  to  be 
openhan  ied  enough  in  such  times. 

But  if !  he  Campbell  motion  fail.';,  the 
entire  bi  1  should  be  scrapped  and  re- 
placed v'ith  a  responsible,  realistic, 
FSC  pre  gram.  1  urge  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  392!  t 
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CiMPBELL.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 

inute  to  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  Daub). 

DAUB.  I  want  to  ask  a  question 

d  stinguished  ranking  member 

su  jcommittee. 

distinguished  ranking  member 
committee,  Mr.  Conable, 
cit,  as  were  you  in  your  open- 
remarks  on  the  bill.  I  would  just 
again,  if  1  heard  correct- 
uspicion  that  this  may  be  an 
a  tax  bill  of  some  kind  that 
conie  to  this  body  in  November. 

Campbell.  I  think  that  both 

ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 

ind    myself    and    others    are 
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keenly  aware  that  an  FSC  extension  in 
the  past  has  been  part  of  an  engine  to 
puli  1  tax  bill.  It  did  it  on  TEFRA,  it 
did  it  on  the  gasoline  tax.  And  a  45- 
day  extension  puts  us  right  at  the 
proper  time  to  do  that.  1  think  it  is  a 
distinct  possibility. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Just  before  adjournment 
for  the  Christmas  holidays? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  heart  of  Illi- 
nois, throughout  my  district  there  are 
thousands  of  unemployed  men  and 
women  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
a  long  time.  They  want  work,  but  they 
cannot  find  it. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  some 
parts  of  my  district  is  around  17  per- 
cent. The  fastest  growing  sector  of  un- 
employed, according  to  the  most 
recent  figures  I  have  seen,  is  among 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

In  the  Peoria-Tazewell  area,  the  in- 
sured unemploycment  rate  decreased 
by  II  percent  over  the  last  year.  That 
is  not  good  news.  It  is  bad  news  be- 
cause most  of  that  decrease  was  due  to 
people  who  had  run  out  of  benefits  al- 
together. 

That  is  the  problem  in  west  central 
Illinois  and  a  number  of  other  pockets 
of  high  unemployment  all  across  the 
industrial  belt. 

Even  though  recovery  is  moving  at  a 
brisk  pace  nationally,  there  are  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  like  mine  that  vvill 
be  slow  to  recover,  that  will  lag 
behind.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
unemployed  in  those  areas  whose 
future  is  still  very  much  in  doubt. 

There  is  a  legitimate,  urgent  need  to 
extend  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation and  include  in  that  extension 
special  relief  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed whose  future  remains  in  doubt. 

The  goal  of  the  legislation  before  us 
is  good. 

The  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
seeks  to  achieve  the  goal,  however, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  It  does 
not  combine  the  need  to  help  the  long- 
term  unemployed  with  the  equally 
critical  need  to  control  spending  and 
avoid  exacerbating  the  deficit. 

The  unemployed  do  need  help,  but 
they  do  not  want  the  kind  of  so-called 
help  that  will  hurt  them  in  the  long 
run. 

Under  the  bill  before  us,  increased 
benefits  are  payable  regardless  of 
whether  the  unemployment  rate  in  an 
area  is  2  or  20  percent.  Whole  States 
are  also  eligible  for  extra  benefits 
under  the  formula  section,  based  on 
the  State  unemployment  rate,  even 
though  many  areas  within  the  State 
may  actually  have  low  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. 


The  total  cost  of  this  bill,  on  an  an- 
nualized basis,  is  expected  to  run  in 
the  neighborhood  of  .?4.5  billion  over  a 
billion  dollars  more  man  the  current 
FSC  program. 

With  the  level  of  deficit  facing  us. 
we  simply  cannot  afford  expenditure 
increases  of  this  magnitude.  The 
broad-brush  approarh  may  be  accepti- 
ble  during  better  times,  but  at  this 
time  it  simply  requires  too  much  fund- 
ing to  accomplish  the  intended  objec- 
tive. 

We  have  to  begin  thinking  of  how 
we  can  rifle  shot  unemployment  funds 
on  the  most  severely  impacted  areas. 

Last  week  I  introtiuced  a  bill  which 
provides  for  a  targeting  of  FSC  bene- 
fits on  substate  areas  with  the  highest 
imemployment  rates.  Unemployed  in- 
dividuals in  high  unemployment  areas 
would  in  fact  receive  a  longer  duration 
of  FSC  benefits  than  what  is  provided 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Under  my  bill,  a  total  of  26  weeks  of 
FSC  benefits  would  be  available  for 
the  unemployed  residing  in  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas  or  counties  with 
unemployment  rates  of  15  percent  or 
greater.  Such  individuals  would  thus 
be  eligible  for  a  minimum  of  52  wcelts 
of  unemployment  benefits,  compared 
tc  the  committee  bill  minimum  of  be- 
tween 34  and  42  wrecks,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  65  weeks  if  they  have  received 
extended  benefits. 

In  areas  with  unemployment  rates  of 
between  13  and  15  percent,  lesser  in- 
creEises  in  benefits  would  be  provided. 
For  all  other  areas,  the  current  pro- 
gram would  apply. 

By  targeting  benefits  in  this  manner, 
we  would  provide  extra  assistance 
where  the  needs  are  the  greatest,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  higher 
costs  associated  with  the  across-the- 
board  approach  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates 
that,  on  an  annual  basis,  this  targeted 
approach  would  cost  only  about  $100 
million  more  than  the  current  pro- 
gram, or  $1  billion  less  than  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  had  considered  offering  this  pro- 
posal here  today,  but  will  not  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  the  committee  should 
have  a  chance  to  consider  it.  I  do  note 
that  the  bill  requires  a  6-month  study 
of  the  issue  by  the  Labor  Department. 
While  that  might  be  appropriate,  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  move  faster  in 
implementing  this  targeted  approach. 

The  proposal  has  been  developed  so 
that  it  can  be  implemented  immediate- 
ly. It  uses  counties  or  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  as  the  substate  areas. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cur- 
rently collects  and  publishes  monthly 
unemployment  data  for  both  counties 
and  MSA's. 

Second,  by  simply  folding  the  target- 
ed approach  into  the  current  FSC  pro- 
gram, we  enable  the  program  lo  be 
carried  out  through  the  existing  ad- 


ministrative machinery  and  under  ba- 
sically the  same  rules  and  regulations. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  committee 
bill  today,  not  because  I  agree  with  its 
approach,  but  because  we  do  need  to 
extend  the  FSC  program  and  because 
we  need  to  assist  those  In  high  unem- 
ployment areas. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  when 
this  legislation  goes  to  conference,  the 
conferees  will  come  back  with  no  more 
than  a  45-day  extension,  so  that  we 
can  consider  and  move  ahead  with  cost 
effective  changes  in  the  next  go 
around. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  adopt 
the  targeted  substate  approach,  and  I 
would  hope  the  committee  will  move 
in  this  direction  during  the  interim  45- 
day  period. 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3929,  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  extension. 
The  FSC  program  was  established  in 
August  1982  as  part  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  and  was 
extended  for  an  additional  6  months 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1983. 
The  current  program  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Congress  expeditiously  act  to 
extend  the  FSC.  The  bill  before  us 
today  would  extend  the  program  for  7 
weeks,  from  September  30,  1983,  to 
November  16.  1983. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  State  with  the 
highest  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
Union,  approximately  20,700  unem- 
ployed workers  have  completely  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  is  28  weeks 
and  their  extended  benefits  which  is 
13  weeks  in  the  State.  There  are  cur- 
rently 7,700  unemployed  workers  re- 
ceiving FSC.  Covered  employment  in 
West  Virginia  is  563,081  workers. 

Under  H.R.  3929,  unemployed  work- 
ers who  begin  to  collect  FSC  benefits 
after  October  1  will  be  able  to  obtain 
benefits  for  14  weeks  in  States  with  an 
insured  unemployment  rate  of  6  to  7.9 
percent  or  a  total  unemployment  rate 
of  10  to  11.9  percent.  At  this  time  in 
West  Virginia,  the  lUR  is  6.1  percent 
and  the  TUR  is  9.2  percent. 

Those  workers  who  are  receiving  or 
have  exhausted  benefits  under  the  ex- 
isting FSC  program— approximately 
28,400  in  West  Virginia— would  be  eli- 
gible under  H.R.  3929  for  additional 
benefits  of  up  to  8  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  and 
speedy  adoption  of  this  most  impor- 
tant measure.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3929  which  seeks  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  to 
America's  jobless  through  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  (FSC) 
program.  The  time  is  upon  us  to  act  to 
aid  those  Americans  who  still  suffer 
the  financial  hardships  of  long-term 
unemployment  The  FSC  program  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 


week,  so  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
take  swift  and  effective  action.  The  de- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  on 
the  final  day  this  program  is  sched- 
uled to  operate,  800,000  unemployed 
persons  will  be  receiving  benefits 
under  its  provisions.  It  is  unconscion- 
able for  us  to  refuse  continued  assist- 
ance to  thousands  of  other  long-term 
unemployed  persons  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  sorely  needed  legislation. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  leading  up  to 
introduction  of  this  legislation,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  cochair  of  the  North- 
east/Midwest Coalition's  Task  Force 
on  Unemployment  Insurance.  I  want 
to  commend  my  cochair,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Donald  Pease,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  task  force 
for  the  time  and  efforts  they  have  de- 
voted to  helping  move  this  extension 
along  toward  passage. 

H.R.  3929  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  the  task  force  feels  are 
indispensable  to  responsibly  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program.  The  'reach 
back"  provision  in  this  legislation 
would  provide  some  additional  weeks 
of  assistance  to  those  who  already 
have  exhausted  FSC  benefits.  In 
States  such  as  Pennsylvania— where 
the  long-term  unemployment  rate  was 
recently  calculated  at  40  percent— this 
reach  back  is  essential  to  soften  the  ef- 
fects of  a  recovery  which  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Because  of  the 
concentration  of  basic  industries  such 
as  steel  and  related  industries  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  across  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  there  are  still  many  workers 
who  remain  jobless. 

Although  there  are  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  criticize  this  legislation 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  prove  too 
costly  to  the  taxpayers,  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  H.R.  3929  extends  the 
program  for  only  45  days  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  be 
taken  up  by  Congress.  This  is  in  es- 
sence a  bridge  to  help  those  persons 
caught  in  the  cracks  between  the 
recent  recession  and  a  delayed  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  my  region  of  the 
country. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  3929 
which  is  worthy  of  positive  action  by 
this  body  is  section  203  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  using  area  triggers  for 
unemployment  programs.  This  topic 
has  been  extensively  debated  today 
and  is  one  designed  to  target  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  areas  small- 
er than  whole  States  which  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
Although  the  concept  is  one  of  high 
merit,  I  believe  it  would  be  premature 
to  enact  substate  triggers  at  this  time, 
without  the  study  on  feasibility  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation.  I  would 


hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who, 
like  myself,  support  the  idea  of  sub- 
state  triggers  see  the  need  for  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  ways  to  best 
achieve  the  ends  envisioned.  I  fear  en- 
acting substate  triggers  without  a  de- 
tailed study  could  lead  to  inequitable 
distribution  of  taxpayer  dollars,  and 
thus  irresponsible  legislation. 

This  issue  is  one  on  which  emotions 
run  high.  On  the  bottom  line,  howev- 
er, we  are  dealing  here  with  the  next 
meal,  the  next  pair  of  shoes,  and  the 
next  winter  coat  for  great  numbers  of 
able  bodied  Americans  who  have  a 
desire  to  work  but  are  prevented  from 
doing  so,  in  most  cases  due  to  circum- 
stances entirely  beyond  their  control. 
This  legislation  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
needed.  We  are  responsible  for  aiding 
those  who  have  yet  to  benefit  from  an 
economic  recovery  which  is  just  begin- 
ing  to  gather  steam  in  many  regions  of 
this  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  let  this  chance  pass  by  and  there- 
fore to  vote  in  favor  of  extension  of 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3929,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

The  FSC  program  was  enacted  as  a 
part  of  last  year's  tax  bill,  and  pays  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  State  benefits  and  any  extended 
benefits  they  may  have  been  eligible 
for.  The  program  expired  at  the  end  of 
March,  but  was  extended  through  a 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments.  As  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  have  told  us,  FSC 
benefits  are  paid  based  on  a  State's  in- 
sured unemployment  rate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  committee's  bill  and 
the  other  body's  legislation— which  is 
identical  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
that  will  be  made  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yet  I  am  going  to  have 
to  support  this  committee  bill. 

First,  under  the  committee  bill,  more 
weeks  of  benefits  will  be  paid  depend- 
ing on  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
than  under  the  proposed  motion  to  re- 
commit. The  committee  bill  also  uses 
the  total  unemployment  rate  in  the 
formula,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  those  indi- 
viduals out  of  work  across  a  State. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  there  is 
also  a  reachback  provision  for  those 
who  have  exhausted  FSC  benefits  or 
have  some  type  of  entitlement  remain- 
ing. The  motion  to  recommit  contains 
no  such  language,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  long-term  unemployment  rate  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
What  about  those  poor  people  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  over  a 
year— how  do  they  get  by? 
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unemployment  rate  in  the  McAllen, 
Tex.,  SMSA  was  19  percent  and  27.4 
percent  in  the  Laredo,  Tex..  SMSA. 
These  extremely  high  unemployment 
rates  in  south  Texas,  however,  are 
masked  by  the  nationally  reported 
statewide  figures  of  total  unemploy- 
ment for  Texas  of  8.1  percent  in  April 
and  an  insured  unemployment  rate  of 
3.1  percent. 

During  the  hearing,  the  subcommit- 
tee learned  of  dramatic  increases  in 
applications  for  AFDC  benefits,  food 
stamps,  and  social  services  in  this  area 
of  south  Texas.  Most  alarming  was  in- 
formation presented  at  the  hearing 
concerning  the  increase  in  child  abuse 
cases  reported  in  Laredo,  Tex.  During 
1982,  1,119  cases  of  child  abuse  were 
reported  for  the  entire  year.  For  the 
first  2  months  of  1983,  745  cases  had 
already  been  reported.  This  situation 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Laredo 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  number 
of  child  welfare  caseworkers  because 
of  budgetary  constraints.  This  amend- 
ment would  help  address  the  initial 
problems  of  this  region. 

Another  example  of  statewide  unem- 
ployment figures  not  giving  a  true  in- 
dication of  the  severe  impact  of  unem- 
ployment in  areas  and  counties  within 
a  State  was  presented  at  the  Septem- 
ber 13,  1983  hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation.  During 
the  period  between  July  1982  and 
June  1983.  Virginias  unemployment 
rate  ranged  between  6  percent  and  8 
percent.  The  State's  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  remained  below  3  per- 
cent. The  healthy  statewide  figures 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  heavy 
military  presence  in  Virginia's  Tide- 
water area  and  the  large  Federal  civil- 
ian employment  in  northern  Virginia. 

In  the  coal  producing  counties  in 
southwest  Virginia,  however,  unem- 
ployment ranges  between  18  and  25 
percent.  In  Buchanan  County,  unem- 
ployment has  been  as  high  as  36  per- 
cent. 

According  to  a  survey  of  the  States' 
use  of  increased  title  XX  funds  under 
the  emergency  jobs  bill,  Virginia  has 
been  spending  about  a  third  of  the  ad- 
ditional title  XX  funds  it  received  for 
social  services  for  the  unemployed  and 
particularly  to  meet  emergency  needs. 
The  increase  in  the  permanent  title 
XX  funds  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
enable  the  State  of  Virginia  and  other 
States  to  continue  to  target  a  portion 
of  their  total  title  XX  allocation  to 
the  areas  of  their  States  with  high  un- 
employment and  for  those  services 
particularly  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  this  measure  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program.  I  am  especially 
supportive  of  this  bill  because  of  the 


important  and  desperately  needed 
changes  it  makes  in  the  computation 
of  the  eligibility  of  these  benefits.  The 
unemployed  in  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, where  we  continue  to  have  a  high 
unemployment  rate  of  14.1  percent,  do 
not  qualify  for  extended  benefits  and 
only  qualify  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
due  to  the  presently  used  eligibility 
formula.  Clearly,  this  formula  does 
not  accurately  reflect  a  true  unem- 
ployment picture.  H.R.  3929  would 
allow  eligibility  to  also  be  based  on  a 
State's  total  unemployment  rate  and 
grant  the  necessary  relief  to  those  suf- 
fering from  high  and  long-term  unem- 
ployment. 

While  supportive  of  this  measure.  I 
want  to  point  out  the  irony  of  Con- 
gress periodic  gatherings  to  extend 
this  program.  Due  to  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  a  strong  jobs  pro- 
gram, we  are  not  able  to  provide  our 
unemployed  with  that  which  they 
most  want:  Jobs:  instead,  we  continue 
to  pay  benefits.  Certainly  it  makes 
more  sense  to  reduce  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  with  jobs,  rather  than 
having  to  change  eligibility  formulas 
to  reflect  the  continually  high  rate. 
Although  our  unemployed  will  hope- 
fully continue  to  receive  these  bene- 
fits, at  least  for  another  45  days  when 
we  will  have  to  gather  again  to  consid- 
er an  extension,  they  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  yet  another  bleak 
winter  with  no  jobs  in  sight  to  help 
them  and  no  constructive  assistance 
from  their  Federal  Government 
except  the  platitude  that  economic  re- 
covery supposedly  is  here.  People  in 
Michigan  have  been  faced  with 
double-digit  unemployment  for  almost 
4  years  now— have  not  they  suffered 
long  enough  without  substantive  jobs 
action  from  this  administration?* 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
3929,  which  revises  and  extends  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program.  This  program  provides  a  nec- 
essary helping  hand  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  not  only  remain  unem- 
ployed but  who  have  exhausted  all 
their  unemployment  benefits.  As  of 
August  1983,  roughly  2.4  million 
Americans  had  been  unemployed  for 
27  weeks  or  more;  less  than  40  percent 
of  these  individuals  were  receiving 
FSC  benefits.  By  the  end  of  this 
month,  some  200,000  persons  will  have 
exhausted  all  their  benefits  in  my 
State  alone,  while  8,500  persons  will 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  in  my 
district. 

These  grim  statistics  illustrate  that 
the  recent  economic  upturn  has  not 
helped  many,  many  Americans.  I  sug- 
gest to  those  who  advise  us  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  this  upturn  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  unemployed  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  continued  des- 
peration and  hardship  that  so  many  of 


these  individuals  must  endure.  Let  me 
quote  from  just  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents: 

I  know  there  are  no  jobs  out  there  to  be 
had  because  I'tn  out  every  week  looking  for 
one.  In  one  week,  I  went  to  13  different 
places  seeking  employment  and  only  2  of 
the  13  would  even  take  an  application.  If 
any  of  the  people  in  Government  power,  in- 
cluding the  President,  think  things  are  so 
good  in  the  job  market  that  unemployment 
benefits  should  be  cut  back.  I  would  person- 
ally like  to  invite  any  of  them  to  spend  a 
day  with  me  looking  for  a  job.  If  they  have 
any  human  feelings  at  all,  by  the  end  of  the 
day  they  would  be  just  as  depressed,  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened  as  I  am  when  I 
give  up  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  go  home. 
I  may  sound  bitter  or  angry  and  I  guess  I 
am.  but  mostly  I'm  just  plain  scared.  How 
am  I  going  to  provide  for  my  wife  and  two 
children  when  the  benefits  run  out?  Where 
are  we  going  to  sleep  when  the  landlord 
throws  us  out  for  being  behind  in  our  rent? 
Are  we  going  to  freeze  this  winter  if  we  have 
a  place  to  live  and  can't  afford  utilities? 

We  should  not  eliminate  this  individ- 
ual's FSC  benefits.  The  current  need 
for  assistance  remains  pressing. 

In  the  future,  FSC  assistance  will 
also  be  badly  needed.  Even  if  this 
present  upturn  continues,  and  there 
are  valid  reasons— the  huge  budget 
and  trade  deficits  foremost  among 
them— why  it  may  not,  the  resulting 
increase  in  jobs  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  latest  CBO  projections  estimate 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  will 
be  10  million  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  9.4  million  at  the  end  of  the  next. 
Furthermore,  given  the  structural  ad- 
justment occurring  in  our  economy, 
the  number  of  long-term  unemployed 
will  also  stay  at  high  levels.  My  dis- 
trict, which  is  heavily  dependent  on 
the  auto  and  glass  industries,  is  only 
one  example  of  the  many  areas  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  lack  the  appropriate  skills 
for  today's  job  market.  They  require 
this  crucial  income  support  until  they 
can  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  my  sup- 
port for  two  aspects  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  First,  the  reachback  provi- 
sion is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of 
this  legislation.  Those  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  prior  to 
September  30  should  be  eligible  for  ad- 
ditional benefits.  It  is  these  individuals 
who,  having  been  unemployed  for 
great  lengths  of  time,  often  face  the 
most  painful  personal  situations.  The 
March  FSC  extension  included  a 
reachback;  we  should  continue  to 
apply  that  principle  in  this  legislation. 
Second,  the  alternative  total  unem- 
ployment rate  trigger  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  by  H.R.  3929  would  result  in 
a  fairer,  more  rational  FSC  program. 
The  current  trigger  does  not  consider 
persons  who  are  receiving  supplemen- 
tal benefits  or  who  have  exhausted  all 
unemployment  benefits.  The  exclusion 
of  the  longest  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed from  this  formula  has  a  per- 
verse effect.  The  length  of  FSC  bene- 


fits in  any  State  is  not  always  correlat- 
ed to  the  amount  and  duration  of  un- 
employment. 

As  examples  of  how  inaccurately  the 
current  formula— called  the  lUR— now 
reflects  a  State's  unemployment  pic- 
ture. Michigan  has  the  second  highest 
unemployment  rate,  but  its  lUR  is  the 
19th  highest.  Ohio  has  the  6th  highest 
unemployment  rate,  but  its  lUR  is  23d 
highest.  Finally,  Tennessee  has  the 
9th  highest  unemployment  rate,  but 
its  lUR  is  29th  highest.  As  a  result, 
the  unemployed  in  States  like  Ohio 
are  significantly  shortchanged  when  it 
comes  to  the  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

An  optional  total  unemployment 
rate  trigger  (TUR)  would  not  decrease 
the  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  any  State 
would  receive.  Instead,  in  States  where 
the  lUR  does  not  reflect  the  true  un- 
employment picture,  a  TUR  trigger 
would  offer  a  more  equitable  alterna- 
tive. This  trigger  not  only  better  re- 
flects the  unemployment  situation  in  a 
State,  its  use  would  result  in  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  more 
comprehensible  to  all.  We  should  be 
able  to  explain  to  beneficiaries  why 
their  FSC  benefits  may  have  dropped 
or  are  low.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
easy  to  do  under  the  current  unem- 
ployment insurance  system. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  ad- 
dress the  costs  of  the  program.  First, 
the  bill  does  not  provide  for  an  exces- 
sively generous  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.  FSC  benefits  would 
still,  on  average,  equal  40  percent  of  a 
recipient's  past  wages.  Second,  deficit 
arguments  should  not  defeat  programs 
targeted  to  helping  the  desperate  long- 
term  unemployed.  The  unemployed 
have  had  to  suffer  long  and  terribly 
for  our  economic  upturn.  We  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  them  with  a 
decent  level  of  income  support  until 
they  can  obtain  unemployment. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  endorse 
future  efforts  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  three-part  un- 
employment insurance  system.  The 
existing  three-part  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  cumbersome,  confus- 
ing, and  not  well  targeted.  The  contin- 
ued use  of  short-run  extensions  of  the 
FSC  program  is  not  the  best  solution. 
While  I  support  the  bill  before  us 
today,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  next 
time  we  debate  unemployment  insur- 
ance that  we  should  be  discussing  a 
comprehensive  reform  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3929.» 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3929, 
legislation  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program 
which  provides  up  to  8  weeks  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits  to  job- 
less people  in  Virginia  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  previous  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  In  July  of  this 
year,  the  latest  month  for  which  data 


is  available,  890  people  in  my  district 
exhausted  their  basic  unemployment 
benefits  and  began  receiving  FSC  ben- 
efits. In  that  same  month,  627  people 
exhausted  their  FSC  benefits  and 
were  still  without  work.  During  June 
of  this  year.  1.305  of  my  constituents 
exhausted  their  basic  benefits  and 
1.895  exhausted  their  FSC  benefits. 
H.R.  3929  will  provide  some  much 
needed  relief. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  a  mechanism  for  activat- 
ing on  a  substate  basis  the  Federal- 
State  extended  benefit  program, 
which  provides  up  to  13  weeks  in  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  The 
extended  benefit  program,  which  is 
separate  from  both  the  basic  benefit 
program  and  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program,  is  now  acti- 
vated only  by  a  measure  of  statewide 
unemployment.  Since  only  a  statewide 
trigger  is  used  to  activate  the  program, 
pockets  of  high  unemployment,  such 
as  my  district,  in  otherwise  low  unem- 
ployment States  are  not  eligible  for 
the  extended  benefits  available  in 
other  States  with  high  overall  unem- 
ployment. 

I  was  pleased  to  testify  earlier  this 
month  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  support  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Fairness  Act. 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  extended  ben- 
efits on  a  substate  basis,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  Labor  Department's 
study  of  this  proposal. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  additional 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits  for  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  their  basic  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  have  still  not 
found  work.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
allow  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
FSC  benefit  without  finding  employ- 
ment to  reach  back  into  the  FSC  pro- 
gram for  additional  benefits.  I  com- 
mend the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  their  work  on  this  matter,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi.  Chairman  Ford. 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  implement  a  substate  mecha- 
nism for  the  payment  of  extended 
benefits  under  the  EB  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3929.  and  I  include  my  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Fairness  Act  (H.R. 
2169)  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Statement  of  Congressman  Rick  Boucher 
Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  September  13.  1983 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
2169.  legislation  I  have  introduced  to  amend 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  extended  unemployment  benefits  in 
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and  to  replace  the  Insured 
Unemployrfient  Rate  (lUR)  with  the  regular 
ment  rate  for  the  purpose  of  trig- 
te  nded  benefits, 
legislation  is  designed  to  remove  the 
f  the  current  extended  benefits 
lich  arise  from  the  use  of  a  state- 
to  activate  the  EB  program.  Be- 
>ayment  of  extended  benefits  is 
by  a  measure  of  statewide  un- 
(the   lUR)  extended  benefits 
available  in  regions  of  very  high  un- 
located  within  states  that  have 
rates  of  unemployment, 
state  of  Virginia  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  current  program 
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these  devastatingly  high 
uhemployment,  no  extended  bene- 
been  available   to   assist   jobless 
y  district  due  to  Virginia's  rela- 
evel  of  unemployment.  Although 
is  particularly  acute  in  Virgin- 
every  state  that  did  not  activate 
Ijenefit   program   during   the 
the  recession  had  regions  of  un- 
far  above  the  state's  average 
rate.    Reliance   only   on    a 
neasure  of  unemployment  for  the 
jenefits  trigger  denied  the  long- 
in  those  regions  the  bene- 
n^eded  to  provide  for  their  families 
searched  for  new  employment. 

of  the  current  law  is  striic- 
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20.9%  while  the  unemployment  rate  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  was  11.6%.  But  be- 
cause Minnesota's  lUR  was  below  the  state- 
wide trigger  level  used  to  activate  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  iron-ore  miners  in 
Duluth  were  not  eligible  to  receive  the  ex- 
tended benefits  available  to  the  unemployed 
steel  workers  in  Pittsburgh. 

By  using  a  statewide  measure  of  unem- 
ployment, pockets  of  high  unemployment 
are.  in  effect,  balanced  out  by  regions  of  low- 
unemployment.  No  matter  how  deep  and 
sustained  the  recession  in  a  given  region  of 
a  state,  extended  benefits  are  not  available 
unless  the  state's  overall  unemployment 
rate  rises  high  enough  to  activate  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2169.  the 
payment  of  extended  benefits  would  still  be 
activated  on  a  statewide  ba-'is  if  a  state's 
overall  unemployment  rate  is  9%  or  above 
for  at  least  three  consecutive  months.  If  the 
statewide  program  is  not  activated,  however, 
extended  benefits  may  be  payable  on  a  sub- 
state  basis  if  the  unemployment  rate  in  any 
given  "economic  area"  exceeds  9%  for  three 
consecutive  months.  The  economic  areas  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  reflect 
common  economic  interests  within  states. 

There  are  189  economic  areas  in  the 
nation,  but.  for  the  purposes  of  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program,  some  realignments 
to  the  areas  will  be  necessary.  For  example, 
although  the  boundaries  of  economic  areas 
follow  existing  county  and  city  lines,  they 
often  cross  state  lines.  H.R.  2169  provides 
for  those  areas  which  are  comprised  of  ju- 
risdictions from  more  than  one  state  to  be 
divided  into  separate  areas  and  considered 
as  independent  areas  within  their  respective 
states.  Use  of  the  economic  area  system  will 
allow  for  the  payment  of  extended  benefits 
in  substate  areas  and  will  alleviate  the  in- 
equity caused  by  the  use  of  only  a  statewide 
trigger  for  the  extended  benefits  program. 

The  principal  problem  in  implementing  a 
substate  mechanism  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
tended benefits  is  data  collection.  H.R.  2169 
solves  this  problem.  Use  of  the  economic 
areas  as  contemplated  by  H.R.  2169  would 
require  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
obtain  from  state  employment  commissions 
or  by  other  means  unemployment  rates  for 
each  county  and  city  in  the  country.  This 
data  would  then  be  analyzed  to  determine 
unemployment  rates  for  each  of  the  eco- 
nomic areas  in  the  country.  Once  the  data 
collection  procedures  are  established,  I  am 
confident  that  the  system  could  operate 
smoothly  and  that  benefits  would  be  target- 
ed to  those  most  in  need. 

While  there  are  early  indications  that  the 
national  economy  may  be  improving,  the 
coal  industry,  the  auto  industry,  the  steel 
industry  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
remain  severely  depressed.  Because  of  the 
prospects  for  another  resurgence  in  interest 
rates,  it  is  clear  that  unemployment  will 
remain  a  severe  problem  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  To  help  assure  equitable  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  jobless  persons 
living  in  pockets  of  high  unemployment,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  act  favor- 
ably on  H.R.  2169,  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Fairness  Act.* 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
204  of  H.R,  3929  will  extend  for  45 
days  the  period  during  which  social  se- 
curity disability  recipients  may  contin- 
ue their  benefit  payments  while  ap- 
pealing a  decision  to  terminate  those 
benefits. 


Public  Law  97-455.  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  December  1982,  included  a 
provision  to  allow  beneficiaries  whose 
benefits  had  been  ceased  because  of  a 
medical  review  of  their  eligibility  to 
elect  to  continue  receiving  benefits 
until  an  ALJ  has  rendered  a  decision 
on  the  case.  If  the  case  is  denied,  then 
the  benefits,  except  for  medicare,  are 
subject  to  recoupment,  subject  to  the 
hardship  waiver  standards  already  in 
law.  This  provision,  however,  was 
adopted  on  a  temporary  basis  only— 
until  further  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  CDI  issue  in  the  cessa- 
tions occurring  before  October  1,  1983. 
For  cessations  after  that  date  the  pro- 
gram will  revert  to  prior  law.  which 
provided  benefits  for  the  month  of 
cessation  and  2  additional  months. 
Since  January,  approximately  113,000 
individuals  have  elected  to  continue 
benefit  payments  during  appeal. 

Section  204  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  this  provision 
through  November  15.  1983. 

The  full  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  Tuesday  of  this  week  also  ap- 
proved H.R.  3755.  legislation  which 
will  make  these  extended  benefits  per- 
manent and  which  will  address  major 
policy  and  procedural  aspects  of  these 
disability  reviews.  We  hope  this  bill 
will  be  before  the  House  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enacted 
Public  Law  97-455  last  December  we 
made  it  clear  it  was  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  provide  relief  for  those  whose 
disability  benefits  are  terminated 
under  a  medical  review  of  their  eligi- 
bility. The  measure  was  passed  in 
order  to  give  us  time  to  develop  more 
comprehensive  legislation. 

We  thought  at  that  time  that  Octo- 
ber 1  would  be  sufficient  time  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  larger  bill,  but  we  are 
regrettably  running  a  little  bit  short.  I 
say  regrettably  because  we  need  to 
have  a  full  statement  in  this  area  in 
the  very  near  future  in  order  to  insure 
a  smooth  and  equitable  operation  of 
the  disability  program. 

H.R.  3755  has  been  approved  in  com- 
mittee, however,  and  we  believe  that  a 
45-day  period  will  be  entirely  suffi- 
cient to  allow  Congress  to  complete 
action  in  this  area.« 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  3929,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  very  real  and  clear  emergen- 
cy in  my  district.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  throughout  my  six-county 
area  who  are  completely  out  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The.se  are  the  long- 
term  unemployed  who  have  not  been 
part  of  our  modest  economic  recovery. 
In  fact,  the  entire  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  has  had  no  part  in  an 
economic  recovery. 


The  human  costs  associated  with 
long-term  unemployment  have  been 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  on 
the  House  floor:  mortgage  foreclosure, 
divorce,  spouse  and  child  abuse,  alco- 
holism, and  even  suicide.  We  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  Congress  to  help 
alleviate  these  terrible  human  costs  of 
long-term  unemployment.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  taking  this  step,  let  us  not  forget 
that  these  people  do  not  want  unem- 
ployment compensation  but  they  need 
unemployment  compensation.  What 
they  obviously  want  is  a  job.  Yet  when 
this  House  passed  a  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible, and  modest  $3.5  billion  jobs 
bill  that  would  help  the  long-term  un- 
employed, the  Republican-controlled 
Senate  refused  to  act  on  it  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  emphatically  stated  he 
would  veto  it.  They  refuse  to  give  the 
long-term  unemployed  any  real  hope 
for  the  future.  Even  the  administra- 
tion's most  optimistic  projections  fore- 
see unemployment  remaining  above  8 
percent  through  late  1984.  But  even 
given  this  disastrous  level  of  unem- 
ployment, the  Reagan  administration 
will  not  support  job-creating  legisla- 
tion. 

This  fact  makes  it  even  more  impor- 
tant that  we  pass  this  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  bill  in  the  House 
and  work  out  the  differences  with  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  These  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  eligible  for  the  ad- 
ditional weeks  provided  in  this  bill 
have  earned  them.  And  they  desper- 
ately need  them. 

Let  us  not  abandon  our  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  the  benefits  our  unem- 
ployed constituents  need  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  some  hope  for  the 
future,  even  though  that  hope  will  be 
temporary.  In  the  meantime,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  continuing 
to  call  for  legislation  that  will  give  our 
unemployed  what  they  really  want: 
jobs.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act  extension  is 
a  bill  whose  passage  would  demon- 
strate our  intentions  to  the  American 
people.  Extending  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program  for  7 
weeks,  from  September  30  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  would  show  the  Nation  that  we 
intend  to  recognize  the  true  state  of 
the  economy  so  that  we  can  take 
action  to  improve  it. 

There  is  no  point  in  pretending  that 
this  extension  is  not  necessary.  It  is. 
The  August  unemployment  rate  held 
tenaciously  to  9.5  percent.  For  black 
Americans  the  unemployment  rate 
was  more  than  doubly  tenacious  at  21 
percent.  Are  these  statistics  that  sug- 
gest an  extension  of  compensation  is 
not  needed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program  was  ini- 


tially a  temporary  program  enacted  in 
response  to  the  recession.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  unemployment  benefits 
to  workers  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  unemployment  compensation. 
Had  the  Federal  Government  respond- 
ed to  the  recession  in  an  effective 
manner,  this  extension  would  not  be 
necessary.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
not  done  its  job.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  our  citizens  cannot  regain  theirs.  In 
this  light,  it  seems  only  appropriate  to 
extend  the  program  to  those  who  are 
helplessly  paying  the  price  of  a  failure 
in  national  policy. 

This  legislation  is  a  realistic  re- 
sponse to  an  unhappy  unemployment 
horizon.  The  bill  requires  the  Labor 
Department  to  report  to  Congress  by 
April  1,  1984,  on  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing triggers  to  target  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  benefits 
to  local  areas  of  high  unemployment 
within  a  State.  It  also  requires  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  identifying 
structurally  unemployed  workers.  My 
constituents,  who  live  in  a  State  that 
ranks  ninth  nationally  in  its  unem- 
ployment rate,  can  relate  to  these  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  In  short,  passage  of 
H.R.  3929  would  show  the  people  who 
elected  us  that  at  least  one  branch  of 
their  Government  acknowledges  the 
truth  about  our  economic  and  unem- 
ployment problems  and  is  willing  to 
take  systematic  and  effective  action  to 
alleviate  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  insists  that  "the  econo- 
my is  beginning  to  sparkle."  Do  you 
think  he  is  talking  about  the  same 
economy  that  we  are?  One-sixth  of  the 
American  labor  force  is  now  either  un- 
employed, discouraged,  or  underem- 
ployed. The  average  unemployed 
worker  has  been  out  a  job  for  just 
short  of  20  weeks  and  there  are  2.4 
million  people  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  6  months.  Can 
we  fail  to  pass  this  legislation  and 
leave  our  citizens  to  the  judgment  of  a 
man  who  sees  a  sparkle  where  the  rest 
of  us  see  soup  kitchens? 

In  1975,  76  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed received  unemployment  bene- 
fits. In  1976,  67  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed received  benefits.  Today,  with 
the  optimistic,  open-hearted  Mr. 
Reagan  in  charge  of  our  country,  36 
percent  of  the  unemployed  are  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation. 
More  than  anything  else  that  I  can 
say,  these  figures  speak  to  the  need 
for  an  extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3929  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  our  ability  to  recognize  this 
situation  for  what  it  is.  The  unemploy- 
ment situation  is  severe.  It  needs  im- 
mediate alleviation.  Ultimately,  it 
needs  correction.  In  the  meantime,  it 
needs  our  compassion.* 


•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
H.R.  3929.  While  this  legislation  pro- 
vides much-needed  relief  and  will 
allow  many  of  America's  nearly  11  mil- 
lion unemployed  people  to  continue  to 
meet  a  portion  of  their  financial  re- 
sponsibilities, it  is  a  Band-Aid  measure 
that  falls  far  short  of  the  goal  that  we 
must  seek  to  reach.  Unemployment  at 
this  time  is  worse  than  at  the  worst 
point  of  any  other  recession  since  the 
1930's.  We  must  do  more  to  address 
the  root  causes  of  unemployment  and 
to  offer  serious  prospects  of  hope  for 
the  future  of  those  who  are  now  in 
this  predicament. 

In  communities  like  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  where 
one  out  of  every  three  people  lives 
below  the  poverty  level,  where  60,000 
are  out  of  work,  and  where  nearly  60 
percent  of  all  youth  are  unable  to  find 
jobs,  this  legislation  will  allow  the  un- 
employed to  breathe  a  fleeting  sigh  of 
relief  before  tightening  their  belts  and 
worrying  about  their  future,  especially 
during  the  coming  winter.  This  meas- 
ure, which  I  hope  we  will  pass  today, 
will  in  no  way  eliminate  the  life- 
threatening  plagues  of  economic  and 
emotional  uncertainty  and  instability 
caused  by  prolonged  joblessness. 

While  I  support  this  legislation,  I  am 
well  aware  of  its  severe  limitation,  and 
I  call  on  the  Congress  to  provide  more 
sensitive  and  realistic  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  our  unemployed 
workers.  We  have  this  responsibility 
and  we  must  address  it  with  urgency.* 

•  Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  why  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  party  is  proposing  to  extend 
a  vital  unemployment  benefits  pro- 
gram for  only  45  days.  Last  week,  I 
heard  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  ready  to  extend  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  for  9  months.  However,  it  was 
then  reported  that  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  had  the  bill  changed 
to  a  45-day  extension.  Why  is  it  that 
after  many  of  my  esteemed  colleagues 
in  the  House,  who  are  Members  of  the 
majority  party,  spent  over  3  hours  on 
the  floor  decrying  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  during  a  special  order  this 
summer,  that  we  are  now  playing 
games  with  the  very  program  that  the 
long-term  unemployed  need  most? 
Where  are  the  voices  that  so  recently 
lambasted  the  President  for  'his  lack 
of  concern  about  the  unemployed"? 
Why  are  they  now  silent  and  not  pro- 
testing this  travesty? 

To  say  the  least,  there  is  something 
very  hypocritical  about  criticizing  the 
President  for  a  lack  of  compassion  for 
the  unemployed  worker  and  then 
changing  a  9-month  extension  of  FSC 
to  45  days.  Yet  I  have  not  heard  any 
great  uproar  about  this  display  of  poli- 
tics as  usual.  Where  are  all  those 
Members   who   so   recently   protested 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  319,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  27,  1983,  by  Representative 
Rostenkowski,  and  if  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative RosTENKOWSKi,  or  his  des- 
ignee, which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3929,  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE     I-EXTENSION     OF     FEDERAL 

SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSATION 

PROGRAM 

SEC.  101.  EXTENSION  OF  FEDER.AL  SIPFLEMENT.AL 
COMPENSATION  PROGRA.M. 

<a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 602(f)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(2)  No  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  to  any  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  week  beginning  after  No- 
vember 15,  1983." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  605  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1.  1983  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  section  602(f)(2))'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'November  16,  1983". 

sec.   102.    INCREASE   IN   NLMBER  OF  WEEKS   FOR 
WHICH  BENEFITS  ARE  PAYABLE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
is  first  payable  to  an  individual  for  a  week 
beginning  after  September  30,  1983,  the 
amount  established  in  such  account  shall  be 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  65  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  (including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  the  individual 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  most  recently  received  regular 
compensation,  or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 

The  applicable 
■In  the  case  of  a:  limit  is: 

16-week  period 16 

14-week  period 14 

12-week  period 12 

10-week  period 10 

8-week  period 8 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
was  payable  to  an  individual  for  a  week  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1983,  the  amount 


established  in  such  account  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  the  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment or  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  subparagraph  (A)  entitlement  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  individual  from  such  ac- 
count for  weeks  beginning  before  October  1. 
1983,  plus 

•■(ii)  such  individual's  additional  entitle- 
ment. 

••(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  this  subparagraph— 

•■(i)  The  term  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment' means  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  had  applied  to  such  account. 

•(ii)  The  term  additional  entitlement' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

••(I)  ="'4  of  the  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment, or 

•■(II)  8  times  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  the  benefit  year. 
•■(D)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)(i).  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion payable  for  weeks  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  from  an  account  described 
in  subparagraph  (B),  no  reduction  in  such 
account  shall  be  made  by  reason  of  any  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  paid  to  the 
individual  for  weeks  beginning  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983. 

••(E)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  in 
determining  the  amount  established  in  any 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  ac- 
count, the  applicable  limit  used  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  be  the  applica- 
ble limit  in  effect  in  the  State  for  the  later 
of- 

•(I)  the  first  week  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  payable  from  such  account,  or 

••(II)  the  first  week  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

••(ii)  If  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  in  any 
State  for  any  period  is  higher  than  the  ap- 
plicable limit  used  by  reason  of  clause  (i), 
such  higher  limit  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  payable  to  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  account  for  the  week  for 
which  such  higher  limit  takes  effect  and  all 
weeks  thereafter  (unless  another  higher 
limit  takes  effect  under  this  clause). 

••(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  le-week  period',  'H-week  period'. 
•12-week  period'.  lO-week  period',  and  '8- 
week  period',  mean,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

••(i)  begins  with  the  third  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
on,  and 

••(ii)  ends  with  the  second  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
off. 

••(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  16-week  period,  14- 
week  period,  12-week  period,  10-week  period, 
or  8-week  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ap- 
plicable trigger  is  on  for  any  week  if— 

••(I)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  falls  within  the  applicable  insured  un- 
employment range,  or 

••(II)  the  rate  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  most  recent  3  calendar 
months  for  which  data  are  available  before 
the  beginning  of  such  week  falls  in  the  ap- 
plicable total  unemployment  range. 

••(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  16-week  period.  14- 
week  period,  12-week  period,  10-week  period, 
or  8-week  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ap- 
plicable trigger  is  off  for  any  week  if  both 


subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  clause  (i)  are  not 
satisfied. 

••(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  14-week  period,  12- 
week  period,  10-week  period,  or  8-week 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,  notwithstanding 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  the  applicable  trigger 
shall  be  off  for  any  week  if  the  applicable 
trigger  for  a  period  with  a  higher  week  des- 
ignation is  on  for  such  week. 

••(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
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••(D)(i)  No  16-week  period,  14-week  period, 
12-week  period,  10-week  period,  or  8-week 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  12  weeks  unless  the 
State  enters  a  period  with  a  higher  applica- 
ble limit. 

•(ii)  The  applicable  limit  in  any  State 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  2  dur.ng 
any  12-week  period  beginning  with  the  week 
for  which  such  a  reduction  would  otherwise 
take  effect. 

••(E)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

••(i)  The  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

••(ii)  The  amount  of  an  individual's  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  determined 
for  purposes  of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  such 
Act." 
SEC.  103.  effective  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1983. 

(b)  Transitional  Rule.— In  the  case  of 
any  eligible  individual  who  exhausted  his 
rights  to  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all  of  the 
amount  in  his  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation account)  before  the  first  week  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1983.  such  indi- 
vidual's eligibility  for  additional  weeks  of 
compensation  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  not  be  limited  or  ter- 
minated by  reason  of  any  event,  or  failure 
to  meet  any  requirement  of  law  relating  to 
eligibility  for  unemployment  compensation, 
occurring  after  the  date  of  such  exhaustion 
of  rights  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
first  week  beginning  after  September  30, 
1983  (and  the  period  after  such  exhaustion 
and  before  the  beginning  of  such  first  week 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  expiration  of  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  pur- 
poses of  section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982). 

(c)  Modification  of  Agreements.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  propose  to  each  State  with 
which  he  has  in  effect  an  agreement  under 
section  602  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  a  modification  of 


such  agreement  designed  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation under  such  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  if 
any  State  fails  or  refuses  within  the  three- 
week  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  proposes  such  modification 
to  such  State,  to  enter  into  such  modifica- 
tion of  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  terminate  such  agreement  effec- 
tive with  the  end  of  the  last  week  which 
ends  on  or  before  the  close  of  such  three- 
week  period. 

TITLE  II-OTHER  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  201.  PAYMENT  TO  SURVIVORS  OF  DECEASED 
EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••;  or",  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(15)  any  payment  made  by  an  employer 
to  a  survivor  or  the  estate  of  a  former  em- 
ployee after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  employee  died." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  202.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICILTIRAL 
LABOR. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3306(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  agricultural  labor)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •January  1,  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1986". 

SEC.  203.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

Not  later  than  April  1.  1984,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on— 

( 1 )  the  feasibility  of  using  area  triggers  in 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  and 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  determining  whether 
individuals  filing  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  are  structurally  unemployed. 

SEC.  204.  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  WHK  H  THE 
PROVISIONS  CONTlNllNCi  PAYMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
BENEFITS  DIRINC  APPEAL  ARE  AP- 
PLICABLE. 

Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Novem- 
ber 16,  1983  ". 

D  1140 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  designate  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee    (Mr.    Ford)    to    offer    an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FORD  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee: At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  20.i.  INCREASE  IN  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
FINDS. 

Section  2003  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  'and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


••(3)  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(e)  In  order  for  any  State  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  in 
excess  of  the  allotment  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled  if  the  amount  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  that  fiscal  year  were  reduced  by 
$200,000,000,  the  Governor  of  such  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  make 
available  to  the  public  (prior  to  January  1, 
1984.  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
no  less  than  3  months  prior  to  October  1. 
1984,  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  1985)  a 
report  certifying  that  at  least  one-half  of 
any  additional  funds  received  from  the 
States  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  involved 
(over  and  above  the  funds  to  which  the 
State  would  be  entitled  if  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  for  such  year  were  re- 
duced by  $200,000,000)- 

••(  1 )  will  be  used  for  social  services  directly 
related  to  the  impact  of  unemployment  on 
individuals  and  families  in  the  State,  and 

••(2)  will  be  allocated  among  the  various 
areas  and  localities  in  the  State  in  amounts 
which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  re- 
spective levels  of  unemployment  in  those 
areas  and  localities. 

Such  report  shall  set  forth  the  manner  in 
which  such  additional  funds  will  be  used 
within  the  State  for  social  sen-ices  needs  re- 
lated to  unemployment,  and  shall  include  a 
description  of  and  justification  for  the  crite- 
ria to  be  used  in  making  the  allocations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  subcommittee  chairman 
going  to  describe  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell) will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  title  XX  amendment 
that  is  before  the  House. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  to- 
morrow, $225  million  in  additional 
title  XX  social  service  funds  has  been 
available  to  States.  These  funds  were 
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QHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford) 
4  minutes. 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  this  committee  amendment.  It 
is  a  proposal  which  in  serious  consider- 
ation has  to  be  deemed  primarily  polit- 
ical. Certainly  it  is  casual  in  a  fiscal 
sense. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  history  of 
title  XX  somewhat  for  the  Members 
so  that  we  can  recall  what  that  is  all 
about. 

Title  XX  has  to  do  with  social  serv- 
ices. Social  services  generally,  unlike 
cash  welfare,  which  is  usually  on  a 
matching  grant  basis  of  50-50,  are  at 
the  level  of  75-25  Federal  funds. 

Starting  in  the  early  1970's  we  dis- 
covered that  many  States,  notably 
California  and  New  York,  were  con- 
verting their  cash  welfare  into  social 
services  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
75-percent  money  instead  of  50-per- 
cent money  they  had  if  they  gave  cash 
welfare  instead. 

One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  we 
did  not  have  clear  definition  of  social 
services.  Social  services  could  be  de- 
fined in  a  wide  range  of  definitions  to 
include  a  great  many  things,  and  it 
was  assumed  that  when  we  put  a  cap 
on  the  use  of  social  services  in  title 
XX  that  we  would  define  what  social 
services  were  acceptable  and  what 
were  not  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
then  remove  the  cap. 

The  problem  was  that  there  was 
such  a  wide  range  of  practice  that  we 
have  never  been  able  really  to  define 
social  services  in  any  limiting  way.  The 
result  is  that  for  years  we  have  left  a 
cap  on  the  total  amount  of  social  serv- 
ices. Without  the  cap,  social  services 
would  be  a  pure  entitlement. 

Then  this  is  the  classic  entitlement 
with  a  cap  and  it  has  been  used  for 
some  time.  The  cap  was  reduced  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  proposals 
and  now  we  are  seeing  it  expanded, 
somewhat  casually,  in  a  bill  unrelated 
to  social  services,  although  some 
effort  is  made  to  tie  those  social  serv- 
ices that  are  somehow  related  to  un- 
employment to  the  FSC  extension  bill 
on  the  theory  that  those  can  be  specif- 
ically defined  also. 

They  have  not  been.  In  fact,  you  can 
make  a  pretty  good  case  for  a  higher 
title  XX  cap  than  we  already  have, 
but  to  do  it  in  this  way,  through  a 
committee  amendment,  without  more 
careful  thought,  is  I  think  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. 

My  impression  is  that  the  money  in 
title  XX  will  be  divided  as  the  rest  of 
the  title  XX  money  is  but  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  police  the  target- 
ing, so-called,  of  this  3-year  $600  mil- 
lion misuse  of  special  social  services 


money  as  an  extension  of  title  XX  to 
those  social  services  which  are  specifi- 
cally job  related. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  a  much 
more  careful  handling  of  the  cap  on 
title  XX  than  we  are  doing  in  this 
manner.  It  seems  to  me  there  may  be 
other  social  services  that  have  a  great- 
er claim  on  expansion  than  the  ones 
which  are  included  in  this  particular 
measure.  Maybe  it  will  go  for  day  care, 
maybe  something  else. 

I  would  prefer,  therefore,  to  see  the 
House  vote  down  the  committee 
amendment  and  to  instead  have  that 
kind  of  careful  review  of  title  XX  that 
will  insure  that  we  have  the  appropri- 
ate balance  between  cash  welfare  and 
social  services  as  far  as  our  Federal 
contributions  are  concerned. 

D  1150 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

There  are  several  things  that  con- 
cern me.  One,  not  only  are  we  adding 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars 
more  when  we  profess  to  being  con- 
cerned with  budget  deficits.  Later  on, 
according  to  published  reports  in  na- 
tional magazines,  there  will  be  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  take  to  this  floor,  by 
Members  of  the  other  party,  in  order 
to  lambaste  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  deficits;  yet  we  keep  getting 
this  spending  which  increases  deficits. 
After  all.  the  President  cannot  spend 
what  we  do  not  appropriate.  This  is  of 
great  concern  to  me.  We  are  mislead- 
ing the  people. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  that  title 
XX  allows  States  discretion.  They 
have  discretion  in  how  they  handle  a 
program.  The  title  XX  program  is  op- 
erated with  a  designated  State  agency 
and  a  designated  State  agency  oper- 
ates and  sets  up  a  program  which  gen- 
erally is  then  implemented  through 
other  State  agencies  or  substate  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  an  overall  program 
or  goal.  I  do  not  know  about  other 
States  but  to  target,  in  my  State,  this 
money  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  because  the  mechanism  is  not 
there. 

Why  is  it  not  there?  Because  the 
substate  reporting  figures  are  not 
there  in  a  lot  of  States  in  the  country. 
Now,  we  need  to  get  into  substate  re- 
porting as  both  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  others  have  said,  on 
FSC  and  other  items. 

We  have  not  done  it.  We  are  going  to 
throw  out  some  money  to  the  States 
when  they  do  not  even  have,  in  many 
instances,  substate  reporting  that  is  in 

place,  that  will  allow  them  to  target. 

and  we  are  going  to  tell  them  that  we 

are  doing  something  when  in  fact  we 

may  be  throwing  money  away  again. 
Therefore.  I  oppose  the  program. 


Mr.  Cnairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  the  2  minutes  which  I  had 
yielded  to  myself. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
f.osed  to  add  $200  million  to  the  social 
services  spending  in  title  XX.  That 
spending  has  already  been  described  as 
child  welfare  services,  day  care  serv- 
ice.s.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
told  the  amendment  calls  for  $225  mil- 
lion, not  $200  million,  as  we  originally 
thought. 

It  is  $200  million?  I  thank  the  staff 
for  that  clarification  because  it  was 
spoken  of  as  $225  million  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  originally,  and  I 
thought  the  amendment  had  been 
changed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  $200  million 
would  be  expended  in  so-called  social 
services  functions. 

Most  Members  are  aware  that  the 
largest  single  service  within  the  title 
XX  realm  of  services  is  day  care. 

Now  day  care  is  a  service  that  is 
more  normally  associated  with  em- 
ployment than  with  unemployment. 
In  fact,  other  than  anecdotal  evidence, 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  the  services 
offered  under  title  XX  are  normally 
and  naturally  more  associated  with 
high  unemployment. 

A  few  moments  ago  on  this  floor  I 
stood  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
state  regional  trigger  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  This 
amendment  has  been  described  as 
trying  to  put  that  principle  into  effect. 

In  my  judgment  it  does  so  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner,  which  nearly  always 
occurs  when  a  subcommittee  or  com- 
mittee takes  no  time  to  discuss  the 
matter,  nor  to  figure  out  what  it  is 
doing. 

What  the  committee  did  was  simply 
throw  in  $200  million  for  luck  or  per- 
haps to  accommodate  a  sector  or  a 
Member  someplace. 

We  did  not  have  any  hearings  on 
this.  We  do  not  know  how  the  States 
are  prepared  to  assign  this  money  to 
high  unemployment  areas.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  have  the  ability  or  the  in- 
formation to  do  so. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
this  is  $200  million  of  unbudgeted 
money,  which  is  proposed  and  going  to 
be  supported  by  the  group  that  is  com- 
plaining that  the  President  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  of  our  deficits. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  that,  in  unem- 
ployment compensation,  is  almost  $2.5 
billion  over  deficit,  and  now  we  are 
adding  some   more   to   make   it  more 


than  $2.5  billion;  $2.7  billion  over  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  if  he  seeks 
recognition  first,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  further  clarification  is  neces- 
sary about  the  exact  amount  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  latest  news  bulletin  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  now  have  before 
me  the  comparison  of  Federal  title  XX 
spending  levels,  prior  law,  present  law 
and  proposed  law. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  prior  law.  But  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  present  law  would  put  $2.5 
billion  in  title  XX,  and  $2.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  $2.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
fix  the  ceiling  at  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984  or  $300  million  more  than 
the  current  level.  Then  for  1985.  they 
would  leave  it  at  $2.8  billion  which 
would  then  be  $200  million  more  than 
the  current  law  provides  as  the  level 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  would 
leave  it  at  $2.8  billion  thereafter, 
which  means  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
thereafter  it  would  raise  the  cap  by 
$100  million. 

So  it  is  not  a  flat  rate,  but  a  declin- 
ing rate  relative  to  present  law;  and 
for  this  year  $300  million  above  any 
previously  suggested  budget  figure. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 1  must  say  I  am  shocked  to  think 
that  the  amendment  is  50  percent 
higher  than  I  thought  it  was.  And 
what  I  thought  it  was  was  outrageous 
to  begin  with. 

I  will  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee in  just  a  moment,  if  I  may  com- 
plete. 

These  social  services  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  without  re- 
striction, other  than  the  services  that 
fall  within  that  general  category. 

Now  we  are  instructing  them  as  to 
how  to  do  it.  I  think  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  success  of  social  services  pro- 
grams is  that  the  States  have  been 
able  to  do  their  thing  and  to  treat  the 
problems  they  thought  were  impor- 
tant in  their  own  areas. 

The  amendment  is  premature.  It 
beats  the  budget  and  generally  is  bad 
policy. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  my  own  time. 


I  believe  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  additional  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  so  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  would  be 
happy  to  use  my  own  time  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
respo'id  to  my  colleagues  who  sene  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Mr.  Frenzel  who  serves  on  the 
subcommittee  which  marked  up  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Frenzel  talked  about  the  cost 
factors  involved  and  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  budget 
resolution,  itself,  carried  the  dollar 
amount  wo  are  speakuig  about  today 
for  the  increase  in  the  title  XX  social 
services. 

We  also,  on  the  subcommittee  level, 
heard  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  committee. 

We  I  uirted  this  legislation  out  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

The  full  committee  acted  on  this  leg- 
islation and  sent  this  legislation  to  the 
House  floor. 

We  had  hearings  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  To  go  back  to  prior  law,  I 
must  state  that  the  1983-o4  recom- 
mendations in  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly would  be  less  than  what  prior 
law  would  have  been  in  1980. 

We  go  back  and  look  at  1983.  w.-  see 
present  law  at  $2.67  billion.  We  are 
only  asking  for  an  increase  in  fiscal 
1984  of  $125  million,  making  it  perma- 
nent for  $2.8  billion. 

Under  p.^ior  law  in  fiscal  year  1984  it 
would  have  been  $3,391  billion. 

D  1200 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  fiscal  year  1985 
would  have  beci  $3,391  billion  and 
under  present  law  't  would  be  $2.6  bil 
lion  and  under  the  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  the  committee  here,  it 
would  bring  it  to  the  level  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion. 

We  are  talking  about  $125  million 
over  present  law  for  fiscal  1984.  We 
are  talking  about  $200  million  in  fi.scal 
year  1985  and  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adept  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  House 
today.  And  even  after  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  we  will  still  be  below 
the  1980  fiscal  year  under  the  title  XX 
social  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Ftf)RD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
f\e\d  back  the  balance  of  my 


Mr 
man.  I 
time. 

The  (JHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendirent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  t  le  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly    the    Committee    rose: 
Speaker   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
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q  aestion  is  on  the  amendment, 
a  Tiendment  was  agreed  to. 
J  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
is  on  the  engrossment   and 
reading  of  the  bill. 

was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  and  was  read 
time. 

MOTfON  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR 
CAMPBELL 

CAMPBELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
notion  to  recommit. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
opposed  to  the  bill? 
oAMPBELL.     In    its    present 
im.  Mr.  Speaker. 
SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
report  the  motion  to  recom- 


will 


(  lerk  read  as  follows: 
CAMPBELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
,ith    instructions    to    report    back 

the  following  amendments: 
title  I  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  th^ 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
COMPENSATION 


SUPPl  xEMENTAL 
PROC  RAM 


1112. 


(a)  Section  602(fK2)  of  the  Fed- 
Subplemental    Compensation    Act    of 
sfnended  to  read  as  follows: 

Federal  supplemental  compensa- 

be    payable    to    any    individual 

agreement  entered  into  under  this 

for  any  week  beginning  after  March 


605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

out   'October  1.  1983  (except  as 

provided    in    section    602(f)(2))" 

in  lieu  thereof    April  1.  1985'. 

UMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  Ip3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Suppleipental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  amount  established  in 


such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

••(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 

•In  the  case  of  The  applicable 

weeks  during  a:  limit  is: 

5-percent  period 12 

4-percent  period 10 

3-percent  period 8 

Low-unemployment  period 6 

"(B)  If  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  for  a 
State  for  the  week  beginning  September  25, 
1983,  was  14  (as  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (A)  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1983).  the  applicable  limit  for  such  State 
shall  remain  at  14  for  any  consecutive  week 
thereafter  for  which  such  limit  would  have 
remained  at  14  under  such  prior  provision. 
Paragraph  (3)(D)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  an  applicable  limit  determined  under  this 
subparagraph. 

•(C)  The  total  amount  established  in  any 
account  of  an  individual  who  received  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  for  any 
week  beginning  prior  to  October  1.  1983, 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1983.  includ- 
ing the  termination  date  and  reduced  com- 
pensation amount  contained  in  subsection 
(f)(2)  as  then  in  effect. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  S-percent  period',  •4-percent 
period',  '3-percent  period',  and  low-unem- 
ployment period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  period  which— 

"(i)  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  falls  in  the  applicable 
range,  and 

"(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  does  not  fall  within  the  applicable 
range. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

■In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicable  range  is: 

5-percent  period A   rale   equal   to   or   ex- 
ceeding 5  percent. 

4-percent  period A  rate  equal   to  or 

ceeding  4  percent, 
less  than  5  percent 

3-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or 

ceeding  3  percent, 
less  than  4  percent 
Low-unemployment  A  rate  less  than  3 

period.  cent. 

'•(C)  A  State  shall  qualify  for  a  5-percent 
period  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  and 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph,  for  weeks  beginning  in  a  calen- 
dar quarter  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  equals  or  exceeds  5.5  per- 
cent for  the  period  consisting  of  all  weeks 
which  begin— 

"(i)  on  or  after  January  1.  1982,  and 
"(ii)  in  or  before  the  second  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter. 


ex- 
but 


ex- 
but 


per- 


"(D)  No  5-percent  period,  4-percent 
period,  3-percent  period,  or  low-unemploy- 
ment period,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in 
effect  for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2, 
1983.  or  any  week  thereafter,  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  13  weeks  (but  subject  to 
the  termination  provision  under  subsection 
(f)(2)). 

"(E)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970:  and 
"(ii)  the  amount  of  an  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  Section  602(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (D)(ii)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FSC  PROVISIONS 

Sec  104.  (a)  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  and  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re- 
fuses, within  the  3— week  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 
such  a  modification  to  such  State,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  such  3— week  period. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
motion  to  recommit  carries  an  FSC  ex- 
tension for  18  months.  This  motion  to 
recommit  recognizes  that  a  45-day  ex- 
tension would  create  disruption  in  the 
State  services.  States  would  have  to 
modify  what  they  already  have,  and 
then  45  days  later  be  faced  with  an- 
other modification  if  we  do  not  pass 
the  motion  to  recommit  or  otherwise 
modify  this  legislation. 

How  can  we  realistically  tell  people 
out  there  that  there  may  not  be  a  dis- 
ruption of  their  checks  in  the  process? 
I  think  that  we  are  fooling  ourselves. 
This  motion  to  recommit  recognizes 
that  there  are  special  problems  in 
many  States  and  we  have  taken  into 
consideration  those  special  problems. 
Under  my  motion  to  recommit  the 
States  with  the  high  unemployment 
rates  would  receive  the  maximum  ben- 
efits, regardless  of  what  their  insured 
unemployment  rates  were.  So  there  is 
no  reduction  when  there  is  a  total  un- 


Is 
the 


the 


employment  rate  that  is  high  and  an 
insured  unemployment  rate  that  is 
low. 

I  believe  that  there  is  another  over- 
riding factor  and  that  is  the  cost.  I  re- 
alize that  there  will  be  those  from  the 
other  side  oi  the  aisle  going  to  the 
floor  in  the  next  few  days  with  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  place  blame  for  defi- 
cits in  this  country.  They  are  going  to 
talk  about  the  Reagan  deficits.  It  is  a 
great  strategy,  but  how  in  the  world 
do  you  get  deficits  if  it  is  not  by  spend- 
ing. And  when  we  come  in  here  with  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  cost,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  some  $6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  18  months,  then  I 
think  that  those  who  would  take  the 
floor  and  complain  about  deficts  are 
certainly  speaking  with  forked  tongue. 
I  would  also  say  that  we  must  be 
very,  very  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  opening  Pandora's  box 
with  a  45-day  extension.  A  45-day  ex- 
tension does  provide  the  vehicle  for  a 
tax  bill.  Do  not  fool  yourself.  It  is  an 
engine  to  help  pull  it.  It  pulled  the 
TEFRA  bill,  it  pulled  the  gasoline  tax, 
and  it  can  be  utilized  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  play  with 
the  people  who  are  unemployed  so  we 
can  get  another  bill  through,  a  tax  bill 
that  many  of  us  may  be  concerned 
with  or  opposed  to. 

And  I  should  point  out  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  between  this  bill 
and  my  motion  to  recommit  is  the  dif- 
ference of  about  $2.2  billion  over  the 
18-month  period.  That  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  really  voting  on.  Do  we  want  to  go 
out  and  extend  and  spend  another  $2 
billion  or  more  that  we  do  not  have, 
add  on  to  the  deficit,  and  continue 
down  the  road,  while  we  give  voice  to 
concern  over  deficits  and  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  expires  to- 
morrow at  midnight.  Any  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  delay  the 
benefits  to  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
now  recipients  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental program  and  those  who  have 
exhausted  their  State  benefits. 

There  are  complex  issues  that  need 
to  be  resolved  over  the  structure  of 
this  program.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
to  resolve  these  issues  before  the  pro- 
gram expires.  This  bill  gives  us  time  to 
address  these  issues.  We  do  not  and 
should  not  rush  to  resolve  the  matter 
today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  oppose  this  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Campbell)  and  defeat  it.  And 
let  us  bring  up  the  bill  that  is  before 


the  full  House  today  and  pass  it  at 
final  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  141,  nays 
278,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  363] 


Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenborn 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 


YEAS- 141 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Levitaf 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Parris 

NAYS— 278 

Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ray 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Sh  urn  way 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  <GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bales 

Bedell 


Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  iCA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  I  MI ) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 


Alexander 
Glickman 
Hall  (IN) 
Hance 
Heftel 


Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 


Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

■yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Hillis 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones  (TN) 
Lungren 


Pickle 
Prltchard 
Rudd 
Smith  (NEl 
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n  1220 

Livingston 

Obey 

Slattery 

Lloyd 

Ortiz 

Smith  (FL) 

Messr 

TAUKE, 

SAWYER, 

Long (LA) 

Ottinger 

Smith  HA) 

T.EHMA 

*J  of  California, 

and  MOORE 

Long(MD) 
Lowry  (WA) 

Owens 
Oxley 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Robert 

changed 

their   votes    from   "yea"    to 

Luken 

Panetta 

Snowe 

"nay." 

Lundine 

Pashayan 

Snyder 

Mr.  G 
Florida 

RAMM  and  Mr 
changed     their 

.  NELSON  of 
votes    from 

MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 

"nay"  t( 

■yea." 

Marlenee 

Penny 

Staggers 

So  thi 

motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

Marriott 

Pepper 

Stark 

jected. 

Martin  (ID 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Martin  (NY) 

Petri 

Stralton 

The 

esult    of    the 

rote    was    an- 

Martinez 

Porter 

Studds 

nouncec 

as  above  recorded. 

Matsui 

Price 

Swift 

The  { 

PEAKER    pro 

tempore.   The 

Mavroules 

Pursell 
Rahall 

Synar 
Tallon 

questior 

is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

McCloskey 

Rangel 

Tauke 

The   ( 

uestion   was   taken;   and   the 

McCurdy 

Raichford 

Tauzin 

Speakei 

pro  tempore  announced  that 

McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 

the  ayei 

appeared  to  hav 

e  it. 

Torricelli 

Mr.  R 

OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 

McHugh 

Ridge 

Towns 

er,  on 

hat  I  demand 

the  yeas  and 

McKeman 

Rinaldo 

Traxler 

McKinney 

Ritter 

Udall 

nays. 

McNulty 

Rodino 

Valentine 

They 

!as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mica 

Roe 

Vander  Jagt 

The   i 

;PEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Michel 

Rogers 

Vento 

Chair  \ 
this  wil 

ill  remind  the  Members  that 
be  a  5-minute  vote 

Mikulski 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 

The 

ote   was  taken 

by   electronic 

Mineta 

Rowland 

Waxman 

device, 

Lnd  there  were— 

yeas  327,  nays 

Minish 

Roybal 

Weaver 

92,  not 

oting  14,  as  follows: 

Mitchell 
Moakley 

RU.SSO 
Sabo 

Weiss 
Wheat 

[Roll  No.  364] 

Mollohan 

Savage     , 

Whitley 

Moody 

Sawyer 

Whitten 

YEAS-327 

Moore 

Soheuer 

Williams  (MT) 

Ackerman 

Coughlin 

Gonzalez 

Morrison  (CT) 

Schneider 

Williams  (OH) 

Addabbo 

Courter 

Ooodling 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schrocder 

Wilson 

Akaka 

CoNTie 

Go.-e 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Wirth 

Albosla 

Craig 

Cradison 

Murphy 

Seiberling 

Wise 

Alexander 

Crockett 

Gray 

Munha 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolf 

Anderson 

D' Amours 

Green 

Myers 

Shannon 

Wolpe 

Andrews  < 

i)C)       Daschle 

Guarini 

Natcher 

Sharp 

Wright 

Andreftf  > 

rX)       Davis 

Gunderson 

Neal 

Shelby 

Wyden 

Annunzio 

de  la  Garza 

Hall  (OH) 

Nichols 

Sikorski 

Yates 

Anthony 

Dellums 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nowak 

Siljander 

Yatron 

Applegati 

Derrick 

Hall.  Sam 

O'Brien 

Simon 

Young (AK) 

Aspin 

DeWine 

Hamilton 

Oakar 

Sisisky 

Young  (MO) 

AuCoin 

Dicks 

Hammerschmidt 

Oberstar 

Skelton 

Zablocki 

Barnes 

Dingell 

Harkin 

NAYS— 92 

Bates 

Dixon 

Harrison 

Bedell 

Donnelly 

Hatcher 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roberts 

Beilenson 

Dorgan 

Hawkins 

Badham 

Harlnett 

Robinson 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Hayes 

Barnard 

Holt 

Roemer 

Berman 

Downey 

Hefner 

Bartlett 

Hunter 

Roth 

Bevlll 

Duncan 

Hertel 

Bat  em  an 

Hyde 

Schaefer 

Biaggi 

Durbin 

Hightower 

Bereuter 

Ireland 

Schulze 

Boehlert 

Dwyer 

Hiler 

Bilirakis 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Boggs 

Dymally 

Hopkins 

Bliiey 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Boland 

Dyson 

Horton 

Brown  (CO) 

Latta 

Shuster 

Boner 

Early 

Howard 

Broyhill 

Leath 

Skeen 

Bonior 

Eckart 

Hoyer 

Campbell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Bonker 

Edgar 

Hubbard 

Carney 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Denny 

Borski 

Edwards  (Al.) 

Huckaby 

Chappie 

Lett 

Spence 

Bosco 

Edwards  (CA> 

Hughes 

Cheney 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Boucher 

Emerson 

Hulto 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

Boxer 

English 

Jacobs 

Crane.  Philip 

Mack 

Stump 

Breaiix 

&dreich 

Jenkins 

Daniel 

Martin  (NO 

Sundqui.st 

Britt 

Evan.s  (I. A) 

Johnson 

Dannemeyer 

McCain 

Taylor 

Brooks 

Evans  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Daub 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Broom  lie 

d            TixeW 

Jones  (OK) 

Dickinson 

McCollum 

Vandergriff 

Bro»Ti(C 

A)           Fii7.io 

Kaptur 

Dreicr 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Bryant 

Feiglian 

Kasich 

Edwards  (OK) 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Burton  i( 

.\)          r'prraro 

Kaslenmeier 

Erlenbom 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Burton  ( : 

■^^           Fiedler 

Kazen 

Fields 

Nelson 

Wliitehurst 

Byror. 

.-■ish 

Konp 

Forsythe 

Nielson 

Whittaker 

Carper 

Flippo 

Kennelly 

Franklin 

Olin 

Winn 

Can- 

Florio 

Kildee 

Frenzel 

Packard 

Wortley 

Chandlei 

FoRlietta 

Kindness 

Gingrich 

Parris 

Wylie 

Chappel 

Foley 

Kogovsek 

Gramm 

Paul 

Young  1 FD 

Clarke 

Ford 'MI) 

Koiter 

Grcu?. 

Quillen 

Zschau 

Clay 

FordiTN) 

Koslmayer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ray 

Ciin«er 

Fowler 

LiFalce 

Coats 

Frank 

Lantos 

NOT  VOTING 

-14 

Coelho 

Col'maii 

Coleman 

Coilins 

Ciable 

Conte 

Fros: 
MO)      Puqua 
,TXi      Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekds 

I.ehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levint 

Bethune 
Glickman 
Hall  (IN) 
Hance 
Heftel 

Hillis 
Jeffords 
Jones  (TN) 
Leach 
Lungren 

Pickle 
Pritchard 
Rudd 
Solomon 

Conyers 

Gephardt 

Lev  it  as 

Cooper 

GibboriS 

Lewis  (Fl.) 

Corrorai 

Gilman 

Lipinski 

D  1230 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Lun 
gren  against. 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 
ACT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  312,  I  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for 
the  broadcasting  of  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  602 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assevMed,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  -Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act". 

findings;  purposes 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

(2)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy,  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  in  particular  information  about  Cuba; 

(3)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  policy  of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards, 
would  be  in  the  national  interest;  and 

(4)  that  the  Voice  of  America  already 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  information  that  repre- 
sents America,  not  any  single  sepraent  of 
American  society,  and  includes  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  institutions  but  that 
there  is  a  need  for  broadcasts  to  Cuba  which 
provides  news,  commentary  and  other  infor- 
mation about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  2,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency")  shall 
provide  for  the  open  communication  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  the  use  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Radio  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  shall  serve  as  a  consistently 
reliable  and  authoritative  source  of  accu- 
rate, objective,  and  comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Radio  broadcasting  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 
views. 

(c)  Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  utilize  the  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities located  at  Marathon,  Florida,  and 
the  1180  AM  frequency  that  were  used  by 
the  Voice  of  America  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Other  frequencies,  not 
on  the  commercial  Amplitude  Modulation 
(AM)  Band  (535  kHz  to  1605  kHz),  may  also 
be  simultaneously  utilized:  Provided,  That 
no  frequency  shall  be  used  for  radio  broad- 
casts to  Cuba  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
which  is  not  also  used  for  all  other  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  to  Cuba.  Time  leased 
from  nongovernmental  shortwave  radio  sta- 
tions may  be  used  to  carry  all  or  part  of  the 
Service  programs  and  to  rebroadcast  Service 
programs:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  30 
per  centum  of  the  programs  broadcast  or  re- 
broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  with  particular  emphasis  on 
news  and  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  80- 
402. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c),  in  the 
event  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba  on  the  1180 
AM  frequency  are  subject  to  jamming  or  in- 
terference greater  by  25  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  average  daily  jamming  or  interfer- 
ence in  the  twelve  months  preceding  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983.  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may  lease  time 
on  commercial  or  noncommerical  education- 
al AM  band  radio  broadcasting  stations.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
determine  levels  of  jamming  and  interfer- 
ence by  conducting  regular  monitoring  of 
the  1180  AM  frequency.  In  the  event  that 
more  than  two  hours  a  day  of  time  is  leased, 
not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  program- 
ming broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of 
America  broadcast  with  particular  emphasis 
on  news  and  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  80- 
402. 

(e)  Any  person  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  designated  "Voice  of 
America:  Cuba  Service"  or  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica: Radio  Marti  program". 

(f)  In  the  event  broadcasting  facilities  lo- 
cated at  Marathon.  Florida,  are  rendered  in- 
operable by  natural  disaster  or  by  unlawful 
destruction,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may,  for  the 
period  in  which  the  facilities  are  inoperable 
but  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days,  use  other  United  States  Government- 
owned  transmission  facilities  for  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

CUBA  SERVICE  OF  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  within 
the  Voice  of  America  a  Cuba  Service  (here- 


after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Serv- 
ice"). The  Service  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by 
section  3.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of 
the  Service  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as 
the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry 
out  his  duties.  The  Cuba  Service  shall  be  ad- 
ministered separately  from  other  Voice  of 
America  functions  and  the  head  of  the  Cuba 
Service  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  Broadcasting 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

BOARD  FOR  RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
not  more  than  five  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Director  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Informaiton  Agency  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

(c)  In  appointing  the  initial  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate three  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  members  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  three  members  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Thereafter,  the 
term  of  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
three  years.  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  members  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term,  in  which 
case  the  members  so  appointed  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Service  shall  serve,  ex 
officio,  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  or  while  engaged  in  duties 
relating  to  such  meetings  or  in  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  section, 
including  traveltime.  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  compensation  prescribed  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently.  The  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  under  this  section,  but 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(f)  The  Board  may.  to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  section,  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
other  personal  property,  including  special- 
ized electronic  equipment. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Board  shall  remain  in  effect  in- 
definitely. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $130,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 


ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2.  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  may  sell,  loan,  lease,  or  grant  proper- 
ty (including  interests  therein)  and  may  per- 
form administrative  and  technical  support 
and  services  at  the  request  of  the  Agency. 
Support  and  services  shall  be  provided  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Any  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  property,  support,  or  services  was 
derived. 

(b)  The  Agency  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  by  means  of  grants.  leases, 
or  contracts  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations),  or  such  other  means  as  the 
Agency  determines  will  be  most  effective. 

FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  seek 
prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United  States 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
arising  from  Cuban  interference  with  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate 
to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  Slates  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Cuban  radio  interference  and 
who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  measures 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  interfer- 
ence. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Agency  shall  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting station  licensees  upon  their  applica- 
tion for  expenses  which  they  have  incurred 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  this  Act  in 
mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  temporary 
authority  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  effects  of  activities 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  directly 
interfere  with  the  transmission  or  reception 
of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  limited  to  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment (replaced  less  depreciation)  and  associ- 
ated technical  and  engineering  costs. 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  such  regulations  and  estab- 
lish such  procedures  for  carrying  out  this 
section  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  finds  appropriate.  Such  regula- 
tion shall  be  issued  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agency.  $5,000,000  for  use  in 
compensating  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  following 
the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  task  force  to 
analyze  the  level  of  interference  from  the 
operation  of  Cuban  radio  stations  experi- 
enced by  broadcasters  in  the  United  States 
and  to  seek  a  practical  political  and  techni- 
cal solution  to  this  problem. 

(g)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
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Speaker  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
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which  passed  the  Senate 
13  by  a  voice  vote,  rep- 
a     significant     compromise 
U.S.  domestic  broadcasters,  the 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
a^inistration.     and    concerned 
of  Congress  on  a  formula  for 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  This  com- 
will  enable  the  United  States 
pro\f  de  accurate  and  objective  news 
iniormation  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
a  new  broadcasting  service  to 
knc(wn  as  Radio  Marti  while  pro- 
U.S.  broadcasters  from  possible 
radio  interference. 
Speaker,   briefly,  this  bill  pro- 
(hat   Radio   Marti  will  operate 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as 
broadcasting  service  subject 
guidance  from  the  USIA  Director 
frpm  the  Associate  Director  for 
ing.  So  in  that  sense  it  is  en- 
different  from  the  bill  that  this 
considered  last  year. 
1  share  with  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
thcfee  frequencies  used  by  VOA  for 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  and  may. 
event  of  Cuban  jamming,  lease 
commercial  or  noncommercial 


educational    radio    broadcasting    sta- 
tions. 

So  in  that  sense  it  Is  quite  different 
from  the  bill  originally  considered  in 
this  House.  It  will  not  only  be  under 
VOA  but  will  be  using  its  facilities  and 
its  frequencies,  which  was  one  of  the 
contentious  aspects  that  had  been 
raised  in  the  House.  That  provision 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  other  body 
and  is  being  brought  back  in  this  bill. 

D  1240 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  nine- 
member  advisory  board  to  oversee 
Radio  Marti  activities  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  has  in  the  past 
exercised  oversight  with  respect  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for 
compensation  to  domestic  broadcast- 
ers who  might  be  injured  as  a  result  of 
Cuban  interference  and  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  money  for  1984-85  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

This  issue  has  been  before  the 
House,  as  I  said.  Mr.  speaker,  for  a 
couple  years  now.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  finally  reached  a  compromise 
which  is  acceptable  to  most  of  the  con- 
cerned parties;  I  do  not  say  all,  be- 
cause some  people  are  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  the  broadcasting  activity  of 
the  United  states  in  any  way;  but  as 
many  Members  know.  I  have  advocat- 
ed for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  has  authorization  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  budgets  of  the  USIA.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  an  in- 
crease in  the  international  radio 
broadcasting  that  is  done  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

We  have  generally  had  support  from 
our  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
House,  in  trying  to  do  that. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moderniza- 
tion of  the  VOA  equipment  that  we 
use.  but  I  must  say  that  we  still  have  a 
problem  in  that  some  of  the  equip- 
ment that  we  use  for  this  very  impor- 
tant broadcasting  service  is  30  years 
old.  We  still  are  repairing  it  in-house. 
We  really  have  not  made  as  a  nation 
the  kind  of  commitment  that  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  feel  is  essential  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do  a  first-rate 
job  in  this  business  of  carrying  infor- 
mation to  people  around  the  world, 
particularly  those  people  who  do  not 
have  free  access  to  the  news  of  the 
day. 

This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
programs  of  diplomacy  for  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  would  hope  as  we  con- 
sider these  matters,  not  just  this  bill, 
but  the  whole  question  of  the  foreign 
policy  budgets,  that  we  will  keep  this 


in  mind  and  engage  in  a  long-range 
program  which  has  now  been  recom- 
mended by  two  administrations  to  in- 
crease the  capability  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  get  their  message 
across  to  other  peoples  of  the  world  as 
to  who  we  are,  what  we  are.  why  we 
think  we  are  good  people,  why  we 
think  we  have  a  system  that  works 
best  for  us.  why  we  think  we  have 
more  liberties,  and  what  the  truth  is 
with  respect  to  what  is  going  on,  not 
only  in  our  country,  but  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

Now,  in  this  competition  for  knowl- 
edge and  information,  we  must  re- 
member that  many  countries  of  the 
world  outspend  us  tremendously  and 
devote  a  great  amount  of  air  time  to 
getting  their  message  across.  We  for 
some  reason  have  been  reluctant  to 
match  that  air  time.  I  have  not  under- 
stood that. 

I  know  we  are  under  budget  con- 
straints that  are  very,  very  serious;  but 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  than  trying  to  get  the 
message  of  the  American  people  across 
to  other  people.  If  we  decide  here  in 
this  body  that  we  cannot  go  around 
fighting  everybody  in  the  world  and 
that  arms  are  no  solution  to  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  then  for  goodness 
sake,  the  least  we  can  do  is  talk  to 
other  nations.  I  have  never  understood 
the  reluctance  of  people  to  want  to 
talk  to  other  people  where  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  where  it 
might  help  resolve  the  misunderstand- 
ings that  exist,  so  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  have  to  resort  to  the 
forces  of  arms. 

This  bill  just  makes  one  small  addi- 
tion to  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  broadcast  in  an  area  where 
we  need  to  broadcast  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  where  the  United 
States  is  outbroadcast  by  almost  every 
broadcasting  service,  starting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  right  on  down  to  some  of 
the  other  countries,  not  only  in  West- 
ern Europe,  but  in  other  places  where 
they  devote  more  time  and  attention, 
money,  and  hours  on  the  air.  to  get 
their  message  across  to  those  people. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  countries 
are  broadcasting  right  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, where  we  have  vital  security 
interests  and  both  economic  and  politi- 
cal reasons  to  be  talking  to  our  neigh- 
bors. This  bill  makes  some  small 
progress  toward  that  goal. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
now  understand  that  with  this  com- 
promise we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  dealing  with  the  concerns  that 
were  expressed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  and  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  here  in  the 
Congress  expressing  their  justifiable 
concerns  about  their  own  radio  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  some  of  the  other  con- 
cerns   that    were    expressed    in    the 


debate  when  the  bill  was  originally 
before  this  body. 

So  this  compromise  deals  with  those 
concerns.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in  a  fair 
way.  It  is  not  my  preference  particu- 
larly, but  that  is  the  very  nature  of 
compromise.  I  think  it  is  the  best  that 
we  can  do.  I  think  It  is  essential  that 
we  go  forward  with  this  slight  increase 
in  our  broadcasting  capability  and 
that  we  understand  that  we  do  have  a 
problem  of  interference  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  that  we  have  worked  very 
hard  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  radio  Interference. 

Let  us  face  it,  if  we  do  not  try  to  ne- 
gotiate and  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
use  of  the  airwaves,  we  will  have 
chaos.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  the 
International  Telecommunication 

Union  and  regular  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conferences.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  regional  groupings 
within  that  organization  so  that  na- 
tions can  come  together  in  a  peaceful 
manner  and  try  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
the  airwaves. 

Right  now  the  Government  of  Cuba 
is  not  a  signatory  to  the  hemispheric 
AM  broadcasting  agreement.  They 
should  be.  They  should  not  be  a  rene- 
gade forever.  We  need  to  keep  working 
on  that  problem  so  that  we  can  get  the 
adjustment  necessary,  so  that  our  do- 
mestic broadcasters  do  not  have  to 
continue  to  carry  the  brunt  of  this 
problem,  which  they  have  carried  now 
for  15  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  negotiations 
which  are  ongoing  right  now  will  be 
fruitful  and  that  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  agree  to  the  allocations  that 
are  presented  when  the  next  regional 
conference  meets.  This  is  a  problem 
that  commands  the  attention  of  our 
Government  and  all  of  us  who  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  have  urged 
this  administration  to  lend  its  full 
weight  and  support  to  reaching  some 
accommodation  on  the  question  of  the 
allocation  of  the  airwaves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interests  of  in- 
creased comprehension  of  this  bill,  I 
include  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
602. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  602 

section  2— findings  and  purposes 
Section  2  sets  forth  a  series  of  Congres- 
sional findings  relating  to  the  need  for  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Many  of  these  find- 
ings reflect,  and  are  derived  from,  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973. 
Section  2(1)  restates  long-standing  U.S. 
policy  concerning  freedom  of  information, 
which  is  reflected  in  article  19  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

Section  2(2)  states  that  radio  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  is  consistent  with  this  policy,  and 
also  furthers  the  policy  by  enhancing  the 
open  communication  of  ideas  and  accurate 
information,  particularly  about  Cuba,  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

Section  2(3)  states  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  to  broadcast  to  Cuba  in  a 


manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  broad  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards. 

Section  2(4)  recognizes  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  Voice  of  America  as  the  national 
broadcaster  of  the  United  States,  whose 
mission  is  worldwide  and  whose  primary 
purposes  are  to  present  world  news  and  to 
express  and  explain  U.S.  official  policy  and 
American  society  and  institutions.  The  sub- 
section also  recognizes  that  VOA  now  broad- 
casts to  Cuba,  but  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
surrogate  radio  service  to  provide  Cubans 
with  news,  information  and  commentary 
about  events  in  Cuba,  which  the  Voice  of 
America  is  not  authorized  or  structured  to 
undertake. 

SECTION  3— ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Section  3  sets  forth  the  structural  require- 
ments for  the  operations  of  the  new  radio 
broadcasting  service. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  provide  for  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba.  The  subsection  requires  that 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  shall  serve  as  a 
consistently  reliable  and  authoritative 
source  of  accurate,  objective  and  compre- 
hensive news  about  Cuba.  These  standards 
reflect  those  under  which  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  lib- 
erty now  operate. 

Section  3(b)  states  that  the  new  Cuban 
radio  service  will  be  part  of  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and  will  re- 
flect VOA  standards.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  that  section  501  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (P.L.  80-402)  prohibiting  domestic  dis- 
semination of  USIA  products,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  this  new  radio  service,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  applicable  to  VOA. 

Section  3(c)  states  that  the  new  radio 
service  will  use  the  1180  AM  frequency  now 
used  by  the  VOA  and  will  share  with  the 
Voice  of  America  any  other  frequencies 
which  VOA  uses  for  its  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 
In  practice,  this  authorizes  the  new  radio 
service  to  use  only  the  1180  AM  frequency, 
since  VOA  does  not  now  use  other  AM  or 
shortwave  frequencies  to  broadcast  to  Cuba. 
However,  In  the  future,  if  the  VOA  uses  a 
shortwave  frequency  to  broadcast  to  Cuba, 
the  new  radio  service  will  also  be  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  subsection  permits  the 
leasing  of  time  from  nongovernmental 
shortwave  radio  stations  for  the  new  Cuban 
service  broadcasts,  provided  that  not  less 
than  thirty  percent  of  the  programs  are  reg- 
ular VOA  broadcasts  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  503(2)  of  Public  Law 
80-402,  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  That 
section  sets  forth  the  mission  of  the  VOA  to 
represent  the  United  States.  The  full  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

VOICE  OF  AMERICA  BROADCASTS 

Sec  503.  The  long-range  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  communicating 
directly  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  by 
radio.  To  be  effective,  the  Voice  of  America 
(the  Broadcasting  Service  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency)  must  win  the 
attention  and  respect  of  listeners.  These 
principles  will  therefore  govern  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  broadcasts: 

(1)  VOA  will  serve  as  a  consistently  reli- 
able and  authoritative  source  of  news.  VOA 
news  will  be  accurate,  objective  and  compre- 
hensive. 

(2)  VOA  will  represent  America,  not  any 
single  segment   of   American   Society,   and 


will  therefore  present  a  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive projection  of  significant  Ameri- 
can thought  and  institutions. 

(3)  VOA  will  present  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  clearly  and  effectively,  and 
will  also  present  respKJnsible  discussions  and 
opinion  on  these  policies. 

Section  3(d)  provides  for  the  leasing  of 
time  on  commercial  or  non-commercial  edu- 
cational AM  radio  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  event  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba  on  the 
1180  AM  frequency  are  subject  to  jamming 
or  interference  greater  by  25%  or  more  than 
the  average  daily  jamming  or  interference 
in  the  twelve  months  preceding  September 
1,  1983.  The  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  monitor  the  levels  of 
interference  on  the  1180  AM  frequency. 
This  subsection  also  requires  that,  in  the 
event  that  more  than  two  hours  a  day  of 
time  is  leased,  not  less  than  30%  of  the  pro- 
gramming shall  be  regular  VOA  broadcasts 
reflecting  VOA's  mission  under  Public  Law 
80-402,  cited  above. 

Section  3(e)  requires  that  the  programs  of 
the  new  Cuban  radio  service  be  designated 
"Voice  of  America:  Cuba  Service"  or  "Voice 
of  America:  Radio  Marti  Program." 

Section  3(f)  provides  for  the  use  of  other 
U.S.  government-owned  transmitter  facili- 
ties for  Radio  Marti  broadcasts  in  the  event 
that  the  broadcasting  facilities  at  Mara- 
thon. Florida,  are  rendered  inoperable  by 
natural  disaster  or  by  unlawful  destruction. 
This  includes,  for  example,  causes  beyond 
the  control,  or  not  in  the  fault  of.  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  its  officers,  employees 
or  agents.  Such  use  is  permitted  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  150  days. 

SECTION  4— CUBA  SERVICE  OF  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 

Section  4  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  Cuba  Service  within  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  is  to  be  responsible  for  all  broadcasts 
to  Cuba  authorized  by  section  3.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  direct- 
ed to  appoint  a  director  of  the  Service  and 
such  staff  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Cuba 
Ser\'ice  shall  be  administered  separately 
from  Voice  of  America  operations  and  the 
director  is  required  to  report  both  to  the 
USIA  Director  and  to  the  Associate  Director 
for  Broadcasting  (who  is  also  the  Director 
of  the  Voice  of  America).  It  is  expected  that 
the  Cuba  Service,  or  Radio  Marti  as  it  is 
also  called,  will  have  a  separate  budget  and 
will  otherwise  operate  separately  from  the 
VOA  so  as  to  assure  the  integrity  of  both 
radios  and  to  facilitate  oversight  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  established  under  section  5, 
below,  and  by  the  already-constituted  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy. 

SECTION  5— BOARD  FOR  RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO 
CUBA 

Section  5(a)  establishes  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  The  Board 
would  consist  of  nine  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  no  more 
than  five  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  The  President  is  directed  to 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Section  5(b)  sets  forth  the  mission  of  the 
Board,  which  is  to  review  the  effectiveness 
of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this  legis- 
lation. The  Board  is  directed  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  USIA.  and  the  USIAs  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Broadcasting  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary. 

Section  5(c)  provides  for  staggered  terms 
for  the  initial  members  of  the  Board.  The 
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SEtTipON  6— ASSIST.ANCE  FROM  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

6(a)  permits  any  agency  of  the 

to  loan,  sell,  lease,  or  grant 

and  to  perform  administrative  and 

support   and  services,  at  the  re- 

USIA,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  in 

arry  out  the  purposes  of  section  2. 

re  mbursement  shall  be  credited  to 

appropriation  from  which  the  property, 

r  services  were  derived. 

6(b)    provides    that    USIA    may 

■    the    purposes    of   section    3    by 

grants,  leases  or  contracts,  subject 

atailability  of  appropriations,  or  by 

api  ropriate  means. 


SECT  tON  7— FACILITY  COMPENSATION 
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and  engineering  costs  which  are  involved  in 
increasing  transmitter  power,  making  anten- 
na alterations,  and  taking  other  mitigating 
actions  pursuant  to  FCC  authority. 

Section  7(c)  provides  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  issue 
regulations  and  establish  procedures  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  are  to  be  issued  no  later 
than  180  days  following  enactment.  This 
will  permit  review  of  the  regulations  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

It  is  expected  that  the  FCC  will  consult 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administra- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
affected  broadcasters  to  seek  workable  rules 
and  regiilations  under  which  compensation 
can  be  provided.  The  question  of  whether 
Cuba  Is  engaging  in  activities  which  violate 
international  law  and  which  may  interfere 
with  the  U.S.  domestic  broadcasting  oper- 
ations is  a  foreign  policy  issue  which  is 
properly  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  questions  of  the  level  and  kind  of 
interference  and  its  technical  effects  on  U.S. 
broadcasters  lend  themselves  to  the  exper- 
tise available  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Under  this  new  compensation  authority, 
both  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  will 
be  undertaking  novel  new  responsibilities.  It 
is  recognized  that  Cuban  interference  with 
U.S.  domestic  broadcasting  has  been  a  long- 
standing. 10-15  year  problem:  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Cuban  radio  interfer- 
ence is  highly  intermittent  and  fluid,  and 
that  further  funds  may  be  required  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  in  issuing  any  regulations 
and  establishing  any  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  FCC  should  estab- 
lish criteria  to  evaluate  the  financial  claims 
of  affected  licensees.  Such  criteria  may  in- 
clude the  duration,  stability  and  extent  of 
Cuban  interference,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thre.shold  loss  of  service  prior  to 
any  compensation  recommendation.  The 
Commission  may  also  consider  establishing 
limits  on  the  type  and  extent  of  reimbursa- 
ble expenses,  pro-rating  Cuba's  share  in  sit- 
uations involving  multiple  interference 
sources,  and  requiring  affected  licensees  to 
revert  to  original  station  parameters  with- 
out further  compensation  whenever  Cuban 
interference  ceases. 

Section  7(di  authorizes  $5  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  in  compensating  broad- 
casters under  this  section,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  This  includes  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  FCC  and  the 
USIA  in  carrying  out  this  section. 

Section  7(e)  stipulates  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  no  more  than  four 
years  following  the  first  broadcast  under 
this  legislation. 

Section  7(f)  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  establish  a 
task  force  to  analyze  the  level  of  interfer- 
ence from  the  operation  of  Cuban  radio  sta- 
tions experienced  by  broadcasters  in  the 
United  States  and  to  seek  a  practical  politi- 
cal and  technical  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  task  force  should  include  relevant  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  broadcast  industry.  The  task  force  can 
be  a  resource  of  information  and  technical 
expertise  in  the  determination  of  compensa- 
tion levels.  It  might  also  be  used  as  a  coordi- 
nating entity  to  carry  out  the  activities  re- 
quired under  section  7(a).  Members  would 
include  such  agencies  as  the  Department  of 


State,  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  broadcast  industry. 
Section  7(g)  provides  an  effective  date  of 
October  1.  1984.  for  this  section.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  the  FCC  regulations  are  to  be 
issued  180  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

SECTION  8  — AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  8(a)  authorizes  $14  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $11  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  carry  out  sections  3  and  4. 
These  funds  are  not  available  for  use  by  the 
Advisory  Board  established  under  section  5. 
The  subsection  states  that  the  amount  obli- 
gated by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  en- 
suing fiscal  years  shall  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain broadcasts  to  Cuba  under  this  legisla- 
tion at  rates  no  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level. 

Section  8(b)  authorizes  $54,800,000  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  facilities  and  operations  of 
the  Voice  of  America. 

Section  8(c)  provides  that  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  authorization 
is  intended  to  restore  the  funds  requested 
by  the  executive  branch  for  VOA  modern- 
ization, which  were  cut  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  S.  1342 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  This 
authorization  is.  therefore,  within  the  Presi- 
dent'.'-- budget  request. 

SECTION  9— INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
CUBA  SERVICE 

Section  9  requires  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  arrange  an  independent  evalua- 
tion of  Radio  Marti  programming.  The  re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  are  to  be  reported  to 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  and 
at  intervals  of  one  year  thereafter  for  the 
following  three  years.  The  USIA  is  directed 
to  transmit  each  report  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  first,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  .support  of  S. 
602,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act. 

At  the  outset,  1  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Operations,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  and  as  well  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  important  legislation  to  fruition. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
for  facilitating  the  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  S.  602. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  explained,  this  is  compro- 
mise legislation  which  balances  the  in- 
terests of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  and  the  American  radio 
broadcasting  industry. 
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In  doing  so,  S.  602  represents  a 
much-needed  expansion  of  reliable 
broadcasting  information  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Latin  American  nations. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  also 
stated,  this  measure  is  just  the  first 
step  in  our  efforts  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  world- 
wide radio  broadcasting. 

Much,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  to  improve  and  expand  the  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  And  I  hope  this  ad- 
ministration will  heed  the  words  of 
the  chairman,  and  indeed  exert  more 
effort  and  support  for  these  radios. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  S.  602. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
602,  legislation  authorizing  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations,  the 
subcommittee  originally  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  measure,  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  (Mr.  Pepper)  for  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  bring  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  explained,  and  as  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  this  measure  will  recognize,  the 
bill  before  us  is  compromise  legislation 
reflecting  the  concerns  of  those  seek- 
ing to  bring  an  effective  news  report- 
ing initiative  to  the  Cuban  people  and 
those  who  have  raised  concerns  about 
the  foreign  policy  implications  and  the 
possible  consequences  for  our  domestic 
broadcasters  of  such  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba. 

I  believe  the  measure  before  us,  S. 
602,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  is  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  matter.  I 
might  add  that  the  administration 
supports  this  legislation,  and  that  S. 
602  is  not  opposed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  can  monitor  closely  the  imple- 
mentation of  S.  602  so  that  the  legisla- 
tion's objectives  are  clearly  met. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  602,  so  that  we  may  begin 
efforts  to  further  the  open  communi- 
cation of  information  and  ideas  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  Member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo),  who  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  this  measure 
from  its  initiation. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  602,  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act, 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  compro- 
mise measure  which  is  agreeable  to 
those  who  have  had  strong  feelings 
both  in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  Radio  Marti.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  bill  will  provide 
for  the  effective  operation  of  Radio 
Marti  and  am  pleased  that  the  major 
concerns  of  both  sides  have  been  met 
and  that  we  can  now  move  forward  to 
enact  this  vitally  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Radio 
Marti  is  an  extremely  important, 
peaceful,  and  nonconfrontational  for- 
eign policy  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Fidel  Castro  has  controlled 
Cuba  for  24  years.  Half  of  the  Cuban 
people  are  under  25  years  of  age  and 
have  never  known  another  form  of 
government.  They  have  never  received 
information  about  their  government 
and  its  policies,  except  what  has  been 
fed  to  them  by  the  Castro  regime. 

This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Cuban  Americans  in  my  district,  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  They 
are  people  who  have  lived  under  the 
oppressive  Castro  regime.  They  are 
people  who  know  what  it  is  like  to  live 
in  Cuba.  They  want  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  remain  there  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  truth  about  the  Castro 
regime  and  its  policies  and  activities 
throughout  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  Radio  Marti 
will  provide  a  surrogate  home  radio 
service  for  Cubans  to  provide  them 
with  objective  news  programing.  Its 
purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  which 
have  broadcast  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain for  many  years.  Although  Radio 
Marti  will  be  formally  a  part  of  the 
■Voice  of  America  and  will  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  VOA  standards  of 
accuracy  and  objectivity,  it  will  be  run 
by  a  separate  Cuba  Service  within  the 
Voice  of  America.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  organizational  arrangement  will 
preserve  the  special  purpose  of  Radio 
Marti  and  allow  its  programs  to  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  entity. 

This  compromise  legislation,  I  might 
point  out,  in  addition  to  being  accepta- 
ble to  the  administration,  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  S.  602,  and  I  thank  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  support 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  who 
has  long  supported  this  measure. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  rise  in  very  strong 
support,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Radio  Marti. 
I  want  to  particularly  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Fascell)  for  his  efforts  that 
have  been  untiring,  unswerving, 
toward  an  end  that  would  give  this 
country  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  Caribbean  a  chance  to  express  the 
truth.  Those  young  people  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  re- 
ferred that  are  in  Cuba  and  other 
parts  of  the  Caribbean  need  to  hear 
that  truth,  and  to  know  that  there  is  a 
beacon  of  hope  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  and  Congressman 
Pepper  and  others  who  recognize  that 
ideas  rule  the  world— for  good  or  bad, 
there  is  no  stronger  army  on  the 
Earth  than  a  right  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  This  country  should  be 
more  positive,  it  should  be  more  ag- 
gressive, and  I  mean  that  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word.  We  should  be  of- 
fensive with  regard  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  for  which  our  Nation 
stands.  That  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  always  right,  for  surely  we 
are  not.  But  there  is  no  question  of 
the  rightness  of  our  efforts  to  export 
the  American  idea  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

A  recent  example:  My  wife  was  on 
the  Voice  of  Israel  a  number  of  weeks 
ago  with  an  individual  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 
My  good  friend  Senator  Bill  Arm- 
strong got  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
the  son  who  still  is  in  Leningrad,  who 
had  heard  his  father  from  Israel,  and 
my  wife  Joanne,  in  an  interview 
beamed  all  the  way  to  Leningrad.  He 
wrote  to  Senator  Armstrong,  please 
tell  the  Congressman  how  much  that 
meant  to  us,  and  tell  him  that  hope  is 
still  alive  here  in  Russia.  That  same 
hope  is  something  this  country  has  to 
stand  for  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Eastern  Europe,  in  the  Caribbean,  in 
Cuba.  And  I  just  want  to  again  express 
my  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Fascell  for  your  efforts, 
because  this  is  an  important  part  of 
making  the  American  idea,  which  has 
as  its  roots  the  universal  Jeffersonian 
truths,  applicable  to  other  countries 
and  other  people  who  are  looking  for 
that  hope.  And  I  just  want  to  thank 
you. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  continu- 
ing support  of  this  extremely  impor- 
tant legislation. 
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I  resei  ve  the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  3PEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemtin  has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  time  remaining  at  this  point? 

The  ^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemm  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
has  16  minutes  remaining.  The  gentle- 
man fro  n  New  York  (Mr.  Giliian)  has 
22  minu  es  remaining. 

Mr.  G  :LMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  L\G0MARSIN0.  I  thank  the 
gentlemm  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  my  colleagues,  I  want 
to  first  ;ommend  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Pepper), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilman:  and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  N  (W  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  for 
their  ef  1  orts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Durini;  the  debates  on  El  Salvador 
and  Niciragua,  there  were  a  number 
of  cominents  about  this  administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  military  solutions 
to  fight  ng  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  believe  those  charges  are 
false,  ar  d  I  believe  the  record  demon- 
strates t  tiat  they  are  false. 

The  a  Iministration  has  sought  and 
obtaine<  the  approval  of  its  Caribbean 
Basin  Ir  itiative,  has  provided  far  more 
economic  and  military  aid,  has  sought 
the  advs  ncement  of  its  democracy  pro- 
gram, aiid  the  authorization  of  Radio 
Marti. 

Mr.  J  peaker.  Radio  Marti  would 
fight  the  lies  of  communism  in  this 
hemisph  ere  through  ideas— not 
through  military  aid.  For  all  those 
who  ha'  e  said  there  should  be  an  al- 
temativ ;  to  military  aid,  "support  for 
Radio  N[arti  is  an  obvious  and  appro- 
priate choice." 

The  idministration  proposed  the 
creation  of  this  new  radio  station  for 
broadca  iting  to  Cuba  as  one  of  the  few 
peacefu!  options  available  to  the 
United  J  Itates  in  confronting  the  insid- 
ious peietration  of  Cuban  aggression 
in  this  hemisphere.  By  broadcasting 
news  re]  )orts  and  commentaries  to  the 
people  )f  Cuba.  Radio  Marti  would 
serve  th ;  same  vital  role  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  serve  in 
broadca  iting  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe. 

For  t€  ns  of  millions  of  East  Europe- 
ans, th;  most  reliable  information 
about  t  leir  country  comes  from  the 
outside  yvorld.  There  is  no  comparable 
source  of  news  for  those  living  in 
Cuba.  1  he  Radio  Marti  project  is  con- 
sistent \ (ith  international  law,  which  is 
in  contrast  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  jamming  U.S.  do- 
mestic stations.  The  illegal  Cuban 
broadcasts  have  already  continued 
more  tl  an  10  years  and  are  a  serious 
problenr :  however,  we  cannot  base  U.S. 
policy  on  some  threat  from  the 
Cubans  that  they  will  increase  their 
jammin  j   activities.    The   creation   of 


Radio  Marti  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  bringing  to  the  Cuban  people 
the  reality  of  their  Government's  fail- 
ure at  home  and  its  subversive  activi- 
ties abroad. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of 
Radio  Marti,  the  United  States  will 
still  remain  far  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  amount  of  resources  and 
time  devoted  to  international  radio 
broadcasts.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  meet  this  challenge  and  provide  for 
the  creation  of  this  new  voice  of  truth 
for  the  Cuban  people. 

Last  December,  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittees  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  focused  on  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  Appearing  at  that 
hearing  was  Armando  Valladares.  a 
Cuban  poet  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  October  after  being  impris- 
oned in  Cuba  for  22  years.  At  the  hear- 
ing. Chairman  Jack  Bingham  asked 
what  the  United  States  could  do  to 
promote  change  within  Cuba.  Valla- 
dares replied. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
could  do  the  best  service  by  giving  the 
Cuban  people  access  to  information.  That 
could  lead  to  change.  That  is  why  I  consider 
Radio  Marti  so  important. 

Valladares  also  said  the  Cuban 
people  have  become  disenchanted  with 
communism,  and  said  the  United 
States  should  condemn  Castro's  im- 
prisonment of  dissenters  and  other 
human  rights  violations  "in  all  possi- 
ble forums."  He  called  the  Castro 
regime 

A  dictatorship— the  most  violent,  the  most 
ruthless  known  to  mankind.  It  is  maintained 
in  power  only  by  bayonets  and  a  secret 
police  that  has  under  surveillance  all  the 
citizens  of  the  island. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  have  been  a  beacon  for  free- 
dom and  a  source  for  bringing  the  re- 
ality of  the  repressive  Soviet  regime  to 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  Radio 
Marti  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Radio  Marti  is  intended  to  serve  as 
an  alternative  Cuban  radio  station  of- 
fering the  Cuban  people  the  truth 
about  their  government's  mismanage- 
ment of  their  society  and  economy  and 
Castro's  role  in  promoting  subversion 
and  terrorism  not  only  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  but  also  in  Africa  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
the  recommendation  of  the  Cuban 
poet  Valladares  and  "give  the  Cuban 
people  access  to  information"  by  sup- 
porting Radio  Marti". 


Mr. 
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GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man from  California,  who  happens  to 
be  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  his  supportive  state- 
ments on  this  issue. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  times  during  the  last  2  years 
when  I  never  thought  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  endorse  the  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act.  But  through  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  WiRTH),  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell),  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  legislation  that  embraces  all 
of  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  this 
body  and  commands  the  support  of 
this  body. 

This  legislation  achieves  the  primary 
goal,  which  is  to  get  the  American 
message  to  the  Cuban  people.  And  it 
does  insure  that  it  will  be  a  message 
that  is  credible  because  it  meets  Voice 
of  America  standards. 

I  think  in  addition  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  foreign  policy  initiative 
is  going  to  be  achieved  without  inflict- 
ing on  individuals  in  our  own  country 
substantial  damages.  We  must  always 
be  mindful  when  we  take  foreign 
policy  initiatives  that  we  should  not 
only  look  at  the  benefits  that  can  be 
achieved  from  those  initiatives  but 
also  the  possible  damages  that  will  be 
inflicted  upon  our  own  people. 

When  we  initially  looked  at  this  leg- 
islation we  were  concerned  that  there 
would  be  damages  inflicted  Upon 
American  broadcasters.  But  with  the 
compromise  that  has  been  achieved,  I 
think  we  have  mitigated  those  dam- 
ages and  we  have  been  able  to  insure 
as  much  as  possible  that  American 
broadcasters  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

As  we  pass  this  legislation,  however, 
we  must  not  diminish  our  efforts  in 
any  way  to  work  on  the  problems  that 
currently  affect  Florida  broadcasters 
arising  from  interference  from  the 
country  of  Cuba. 

So  I  commend  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  this  legislation  for  putting 
together  a  workable  compromise  that 
achieves  American  interests  abroad 
without  hurting  our  interests  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  particularly  for 
underscoring  the  concerns  of  our 
broadcasting  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
deals  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  first  of  all 
that  I  think  this  bill  is  certainly  a  vast 
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improvement  over  the  bill  that  was  on 
the  floor  last  year.  I  am  not  ready  to 
embrace  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  vast  im- 
provement and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  made  the  changes  that 
have  been  made. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  some  questions  with 
regard  to  funding  especially,  and  a 
couple  of  other  things. 

To  start  with,  we  do  have  radio 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  at  the  present 
time.  Primarily  is  this  going  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes. 
Mr.   SMITH   of   Iowa.   And   at   the 
present  time  we  have  SVa  hours.  This 
will  increase  it  to  how  much? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Whatever  the  admin- 
istration decides  is  an  optimum  period. 
There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  the  quality 
of  the  broadcasts  or  the  content  of  the 
broadcasts  will  be  essentially  the 
same;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  content  or  quality.  That  depends 
on  the  director  of  the  service. 

But  the  intention  is,  of  course,  to 
have  broadcasts  going  to  Cuba  which 
are  truthful  and  credible  and  which 
would  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Otherwise,  broadcasts  would  not  be  of 
any  use. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  some  of  the  speakers  here 
had  indicated  Cubans  have  not  been 
receiving  truthful  news  and  apparent- 
ly they  did  not  think  much  of  what 
VOA  has  been  doing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  accuse  VOA  of  falsehood,  but 
VGA's  mission  is  decidedly  different 
from  that  of  Radio  Marti.  VOA,  as  it 
presently  exists,  is  not  normally  con- 
sidered a  surrogate  news  service, 
whereas  the  additional  hours  of  Radio 
Marti  broadcasting  would  be  of  that 
character. 

In  other  words,  they  would  have 
more  of  the  news  of  what  is  happening 
in  Cuba  than  what  is  happening  out- 
side of  Cuba.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  the  only  difference.  Radio 
Marti  still  must  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards and  criteria.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  On  page  10  you 
have  an  authorization  of  $14  million 
for  fiscal  1984  and  $11  million  for 
fiscal  1985.  As  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  knows,  the  total  appropriation  for 
all  of  Latin  America  at  the  present 
time  is  $1,350,000  and  that  includes 
the  Radio  Cuba  broadcasts  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  just  goes  to 
show,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  how 
sadly  lacking  we  have  been  in  our 
broadcasting  to  Latin  America. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Where  does  the 
$14  million  figure  come  from?  Is  that 
any  well  thought-out  figure? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
I  both  know  that  it  is  only  an  esti- 
mate, put  into  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  estimate  that  we 
have  at  this  point,  made  by  reasonable 
people  who  are  in  the  business. 

Hopefully,  the  startup  costs  will  be 
less  than  that  and  we  will  receive  a  re- 
vised request  from  USIA.  I  know  that 
with  your  personal  scrutiny  and  that 
of  your  subcommittee,  every  dollar 
will  be  well  accounted  for  and  will 
have  to  be  carefully  justified.  We 
intend  to  do  the  same  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman,  being  from  Florida,  is  ac- 
quainted with  CID  which  now  broad- 
casts from  10  stations  to  Cuba,  all  out- 
side the  United  States. 

But  they  tell  me  that  their  total 
budget  is  $750,000. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  How  much  did  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  $750,000  per 
year. 

They  have  nine  news  programs  per 
day.  I  just  could  not  figure  out  where 
this  $14  million  comes  from. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  organization  of  course,  they 
do  shortwave  broadcasting. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  are  also 
on  AM,  they  have  one  AM  station. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  They  do  have  one 
AM?  I  did  not  know  that. 

Now  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  useful  to  make  a  comparison 
between  a  private  broadcasting  service 
and  U.S.  Government  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities. But  I  will  say  that  that  cer- 
tainly might  be  a  basis  for  inquiry  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
on  what  it  is  that  the  VOA  intends  to 
do  and  how  they  intend  to  do  it  and 
how  their  costs  will  be  justified. 

I  would  guess,  I  would  just  guess, 
without  being  an  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  VOA 
type  operation  and  the  type  operation 
that  CID  is  running. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  also  told 
that  the  clear  channel  stations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  the  big  ones, 
their  budgets  are  between  $1  million 
and  $2  million  per  year. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  if  that  is  their 
operational  budget,  the  only  thing  I 
can  say  would  be  that  you  would  have 
to  consider,  and  I  hope  you  will,  start- 
up costs  and  some  equipment  because 
I  want  to  make  a  case  for  that.  Fur- 
thermore, the  maximum  transmitter 
size  available  to  U.S.  broadcasters  is  50 
kW,  while  the  U.S.  Government  uses 
150  kW,  250  kW,  and  500  kW  transmit- 
ters, which  are  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive to  build,  operate,  and  main- 


tain, and  cover  a  much  greater  target 
area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  is  separate 
from  equipment. 

I  am  not  talking  about  equipment 
now,  I  am  talking  about  operating 
costs. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  on  page  8, 
at  the  bottom  about  this  $5  million  for 
radio  broadcasting  licensees,  for  ex- 
penses they  have  incurred  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Now  that  is  a  retroactive  grant  of 
some  kind  apparently.  What  is  the  in- 
tention there?  Are  they  to  come  in  and 
say  that  last  year  'I  had  some  ex- 
penses and  we  should  be  reimbursed 
for  those?" 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  have  always  had  that  in 
the  legislation.  That  has  not  changed 
from  day  one,  through  all  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  reason  for  that  is  that 
this  hemisphere  has  not  been  able  to 
conclude  a  satisfactory  regional  AM 
broadcasting  agreement,  and  the 
Cubans  are  still  interfering  with  the 
broadcasting  activities  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  other  nations. 

It  seemed  just  a  question  of  fairness 
to  allow  those  who  have  been  damaged 
due  to  Cuban  interference  at  least  to 
be  able  to  make  a  case  for  assistance. 
Now  the  gentleman  understands 
that  in  order  for  a  broadcaster  to 
obtain  relief,  he  or  she  must  go  to  the 
FCC  to  get  that  relief.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  FCC  will  make  the  tech- 
nical determinations  while  the  USIA 
provides  the  compensation. 

The  estimates  have  run  anywhere 
from  $50,000  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  At  the  top  of 
page  10  you  seem  to  be  saying,  and  is 
this  true  or  not.  but  you  seem  to  be 
saying  that  Radio  Cuba  broadcasting 
appropriations  will  not  be  reduced 
even  if  there  are  reductions  in  all  the 
other  VOA  broadcasting  in  the  world. 
You  surely  did  not  mean  that  but 
that  is  the  second  line  in  section  8.  it 
says: 

The  amount  obligated  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  ensuing  fiscal 
years  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain  broad- 
casts to  Cuba  under  this  Act  at  rates  no  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1985  level. 

What  if  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated is  less  than  necessary  to  continue 
the  same  level  of  activity? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  was  a  Senate 
amendment.  I  interpret  "rates"  to 
mean  rates,  or  levels,  of  broadcasting. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  think  that,  in  these 
days  of  budget  stringency,  and  with 
the  USIA  and  VOA  lagging  behind  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  their  own 
missions,  that  we  could  single  out  any 
one  entity  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  WiRTH). 
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Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue,  for  bringing  us  out  of  what  was 
a  real  tangle.  This  is  the  best  solution 
for  a  bad  idea. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  issue 
of  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  the  concerns 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee have  been: 

The  allocation  of  a  frequency  that 
will  have  the  least  negative  impact  on 
American  broadcasters; 

The  impact  on  American  radio 
broadcasters  and  the  radio  listening 
public  that  might  stem  from  Cuban  re- 
taliatory countermeasures. 

During  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
2453,  authored  by  Mr.  Fascell,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
adopted  several  amendments  which 
were  aimed  at  making  sure  that  the 
frequency  on  which  Radio  Marti  oper- 
ated would  result  in  the  least  amount 
of  Cuban  interference  for  American 
broadcasters  and  be  least  disruptive  to 
the  listening  public. 

The  delicately  balanced  compromise 
reached  in  the  Senate  legislation  will 
assure  that  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
operates  as  an  entity  within  the  Voice 
of  America.  One  of  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke,  also 
would  have  permitted  Radio  Marti  to 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  VOA  or  on  a 
shortwave  frequency.  The  compromise 
is  consistent  with  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  frequency  that  should 
be  authorized  for  Radio  Marti.  By  in- 
suring that  the  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
service  would  be  a  VOA  station,  oper- 
ating under  the  VOA  charter,  and  on  a 
VOA  frequency,  this  approach  should 
greatly  minimize  the  potential  for 
harmful  Cuban  retaliation  that  could 
be  devastating  to  the  American  radio 
broadcasting  industry. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  frequency  allocation  and  interfer- 
ence issues  are  satisfactorily  handled 
by  the  compromise  bill.  The  compro- 
mise does  address  the  issues  that  fall 
under  the  purview  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  those  particular 
sections  of  the  legislation. 

An  issue  that  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  was  also  extremely 
concerned  about  is  insuring  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion—the expert  agency— be  the  entity 
to  make  determinations  relative  to  fre- 
quency use  and  to  broadcaster  com- 
pensation for  damage  suffered  due  to 
Cuban  retaliation.  The  compromise 
recognizes  that  the  FCC,  as  a  inde- 
pendent agency,  divorced  from  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  appara- 
tus, is  the  most  appropriate  agency  to 
deal  with  these  issues. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Fas- 
cell, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
RiNALDO  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

After  almost  2  years  of  discussions 
and  efforts  on  this  issue,  we  have  fi- 
nally come  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  compro- 
mise leaves  everybody  a  little  unhappy 
and  certainly  the  Radio  Marti  bill  we 
consider  today  lives  up  to  these  expec- 
tations. 

I  believe  the  vital  interests  of  Radio 
Marti  supporters  have  been  preserved 
while  steps  to  remove  the  objections 
raised  against  the  original  proposal 
have  been  taken. 

This  bill  reflects  a  compromise 
which  addressess  the  concerns  of  ev- 
eryone involved,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  allow  us  to  broadcast  accurate,  ob- 
jective and  comprehensive  programing 
to  the  people  residing  in  Cuba.  We  will 
have  an  important  instrument  to 
break  the  ignorance  blockade  imposed 
by  Dictator  Fidel  Castro  upon  the 
Cubans  who  live  there. 

Even  though  I  still  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  establishment  of  a  separate 
radio  station,  I  believe  the  need  for 
commencing  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth  about  Cuba  to  Cubans  overrides 
our  desire  for  the  enactment  of  a 
stronger  bill,  particularly  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  fully  support  this  bill  and  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Puerto  Ricans  and 
the  Cuban  community  in  Puerto  Rico, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  I 
think  that  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation we  will  be  sending  a  very  clear 
signal  throughout  the  world  that  we 
really  do  care  about  the  human  rights 
of  the  enslaved  people  of  Cuba. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  like  to  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill,  but  I  am  constrained  to  do  so.  De- 
.spite  the  best  efforts  of  all  involved  in 
improving  the  bill  it  is  still  a  bad  idea. 

We  have  a  situation  now  where  we 
are  going  to  broadcast  propaganda  to 
Cuba  in  the  hopes  that  somehow  or 
other  we  will  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Castro  government. 

Well,  the  Cubans  hear  all  of  our 
good  stuff  here  in  America  anyway. 
We  do  not  need  this  other  effort. 

In  addition  to  that,  have  we  forgot- 
ten what  we  did  with  Hungary 

In  1956,  we  were  exhorting  the  Hun- 
garians to  rise  up  and  revolt  against 
the  Russians. 


And  when  they  did,  they  started 
crying  for  help,  "Where  are  the  Amer- 
icans? When  are  they  coming  in?" 

The  Americans  never  showed. 

Suppose  we  create  that  same  kind  of 
a  situation  in  Cuba,  are  we  prepared  to 
send  Americans  in  to  support  some 
kind  of  Cuban  revolt?  I  would  think 
not.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
Cubans  are  planning  to  construct  a 
500-kilowatt  station,  10  times  bigger 
than  anything  we  have  got.  And  that 
station  is  going  to  jam  us  to  death. 
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It  is  going  to  interfere  with  broad- 
casting in  some  30  States  once  it  is 
constructed.  You  have  some  money  in 
to  compensate  for  loss  of  value  to  our 
radio  stations,  I  think  it  is  $1  million 
or  $5  million,  but  you  are  almost  going 
to  have  to  triple  that  if  the  Cubans 
build  their  500  kilowatt  station.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  enough  money 
in  this  bill  to  reimburse  our  American 
broadcasters  who  are  going  to  suffer 
exorbitant  losses  because  of  the  jam- 
ming. 

And  the  last  thing  is:  $14  million  in 
the  first  year.  For  what?  What  is  it 
for?  I  think  they  have  already  built 
the  station.  When  we  voted  this  thing 
down  last  year,  the  military  was  build- 
ing the  station  without  the  approval 
of  this  Congress.  What  is  the  $14  mil- 
lion for?  And  what  is  the  next  $11  mil- 
lion for?  I  have  not  gotten  any  an- 
swers. I  think  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

Please  vote  this  one  down.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  measure  before  us,  S. 
602,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act.  This  bill  directs  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA)  to  establish  a 
Cuba  Service  within  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  which  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  au- 
thorized by  this  initiative. 

The  radio  station.  Radio  Marti,  is 
authorized  to  the  tune  of  $14  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $11  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  in  an  effort  to  pur- 
portedly provide  the  Cuban  people 
with  accurate  information  about  Cuba 
and  Cuban  activities  worldwide;  I 
submit  that  this  is  indeed  an  ineffi- 
cient allocation  of  limited  Federal  re- 
sources since  the  Cuban  Government 
incorporates  the  technology  necessary 
to  prevent  the  reception  of  Radio 
Marti's  broadcasts  by  the  Cuban 
people. 

I  would  further  submit  that,  con- 
trary to  Radio  Marti's  stated  purpose, 
this  administration  plans  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  to  encourage  revolt  on 
the  island  of  Cuba.  I  wish  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  United  States 
exhorted  the  Hungarian  people  to 
revolt  against  communism  in  the  fall 
of  1956.  Yet,  the  United  States  refused 
their  urgent  requests  for  military  aid 
when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Hun- 
gary and  ruthlessly  repressed  the  up- 
rising. As  a  result,  many  Hungarians 
lost    their    lives    believing    that    the 


United  States  would  support  their 
struggle.  I  am  certain  that  the  same 
fate  awaits  any  Cuban  who  may  be  de- 
ceived by  Radio  Marti  broadcasts  into 
believing  that  the  United  States  would 
send  troops  into  Cuba  to  support  a 
popular  uprising. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  with 
the  establishment  of  Radio  Marti,  we 
run  the  risk  of  a  radio  war  with  Cuba, 
and  thereby,  the  ultimate  infusion  of 
even  more  funds  into  this  ineffective 
program.  Currently,  Cuba  plans  to 
construct  a  radio  station  which  will 
operate  at  500  kilowatts— 10  times 
more  powerful  than  domestic  U.S.  sta- 
tions which  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
power  level  of  50  kilowatts.  Conse- 
quently, during  a  radio  war,  Cuba 
would  be  capable  of  interfering  with 
and  reducing  the  listening  areas  of  AM 
radio  stations  in  32  States  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

When  we  realize  the  potential  threat 
to  our  own  radio  stations,  we  must  be 
concerned  that  the  legislation  before 
us  today  does  provide  compensation 
for  broadcasters  which  might  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  increased  Cuban 
interference.  The  resulting  revenue 
loss  to  these  stations,  along  with  the 
devaluation  of  broadcast  properties, 
could  be  devastating. 

Such  compensation  notwithstanding, 
it  is  just  ironic  that  we  would  create  a 
program  with  an  exorbitant  base  cost, 
and  then  anticipate  such  additional 
expenditures.  The  radio  was  inevita- 
ble, and  the  substantial  harm  to  our 
domestic  stations  is  unquestionable, 
yet  we  are  about  to  sanction  this  need- 
less use  of  funds  which  can  only  lead 
to  additional  costs  to  our  Government. 
I  would  submit  that  the  Voice  of 
America  Radio  is  quite  capable  oi 
beaming  propaganda  to  Cuba.  This 
confirms  that  Radio  Marti  is  just  not 
needed.  Moreover.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  the  counter  propaganda  to  be 
broadcast  will  have  any  effect. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  savings  involved  in  not  creat- 
ing Radio  Marti.  We  are  talking  about 
well  over  $14  million  over  the  next  few 
years— an  amount  we  can  ill  afford  in 
the  face  of  continuing  high  deficits 
and  severe  economic  instability. 

On  a  final  note,  I  maintain  that 
clearly.  Radio  Marti's  primary  and 
sole  purpose  is  to  decrease  the  propa- 
ganda gap  which  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Currently, 
the  Soviets  outspend  the  United 
States  about  seven  to  one  in  their 
broadcasting  and  information  efforts 
around  the  world.  Surely,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  justify  the  cruel  denial  of 
vital  moneys  for  such  domestic  pro- 
grams as  school  lunches,  health  care 
for  the  elderly,  and  student  loans,  and, 
simultaneously,  authorize  moneys  for 
a  propaganda  contest  with  the  Soviets. 
A  vote  in  opposition  to  S.  602  is  a 
vote  against  the  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a  futile  and  impotent 


program.  I  urge  emphatically  that  we 
reject  the  ideological  whims  of  the 
President  and  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  gen- 
erosity and  say  that  I  rise  in  very  re- 
luctant opposition  because  of  the 
three  men  I  revere  the  most,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  two  of  the 
greatest  stalwards  I  have  ever  had  the 
honor  to  know  and  work  with  and 
revere;  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilman),  but  I  do  so  im- 
pelled by  the  same  feelings  that  im- 
pelled me  to  speak  against  this  when 
the  bill  first  came  up  in  the  House. 

I  see  with  great  foreboding  that 
what  we  are  entering  into  is  another 
contest  here  in  which  we  are  actively 
prodding  the  Castro  regime  into  retal- 
iation, in  which  we  cannot  win. 

I  foresee  a  sort  of  an  electronic  Bay 
of  Pigs  adventure.  And  with  a  great 
deal  of  foreboding  I  see  this  thing 
going  on.  Especially  at  this  time  when 
all  through  Latin  America— forget 
about  Cuba— all  through  Latin  Amer- 
ica this  is  interpreted  as  one  further 
North  American  insensitive  and  mis- 
taken perception  of  that  part  of  the 
world  that  our  immediate  neighbors 
live  in.  We  are  now  occupying  Hondu- 
ras. We  can  call  it  whatever  we  want 
to.  Latin  American  countries,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  press,  conservative 
and  liberal  press,  are  calling  our 
present  operations  in  Honduras  an  oc- 
cupancy. And  right  they  should.  We 
are  there  not  with  the  will  and  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Honduran  people  and  are  there  de- 
spite a  great  deal  of  indignation  and 
protest.  I  foresee  the  necessity  of  soon 
having  to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Lim- 
itation Act  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dential incursions  into  Central  Amer- 
ica. 
So  the  thing  here  is  a  total  mistake. 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
adds  a  new  instrument  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  to  strengthen  the  cau.se  of 
freedom  and  curtail  the  influence  of 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

At  the  present  time  the  Voice  of 
America  is  only  supposed  to  tell  the 
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I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell),  for  his  long  and  able 
advocacy  of  this  great  cause;  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Zablocki;  Mr.  Gilman,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee:  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Florida,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  all  my  other  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Florida;  and 
all  those  who  have  been  in  accord  with 
this  measure,  and  those  who  have  op- 
posed, for  the  fairness  with  which 
they  have  contemplated  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vote  for 
strengthening  democracy  and  putting 
communism  on  the  defensive  in  Cuba 
and  in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  you  to  give  this  measure  your 
overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  for 
his  long-standing  commitment  to  this 
initiative  and  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing the  measure  to  the  floor  at  this 
time,  and  we  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Kostmayer). 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  good  thing 
about  this  bill  is  its  sponsor,  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell).  I 
would  not  want  the  occasion  to  pass, 
also,  without  recognizing  Mr.  Fas- 
cell's  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smith).  While  I  disagree  with  the 
viewpoint  taken  by  these  gentleman,  I 
must  commend  Mr.  Smith  in  his  first 
term  for  his  very  hard  work  on  behalf 
of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  could  be  a 
good  deal  worse.  In  fact,  it  was.  When 
it  left  our  committee,  this  bill  deserved 
an  "F."  It  is  a  little  bit  improved  now, 
but  not  much.  It  is  up  to  a  "D  minus" 
at  best.  And  that  is  only  because  very 
significant  changes  were  made  in  the 
Senate.  Most  of  those  changes,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  were  based  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered  in  the  full 
committee. 

What  the  committee  failed  to  do 
when  we  had  jurisdiction,  the  other 
body  has  managed  to  do,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  But  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  bill  is  still  a  dog.  But  it  is  not 
quite  as  mangy  as  it  was  when  it  last 
left  us. 

Let  me  say  to  the  House  that  as  an 
opponent  of  the  original  bill  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  author 
of  the  so-called  VOA  option,  I  can  only 
note  with  some  awe  the  dedication 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Internation- 
al Operations  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell) demonstrated  in  working  to 
expand  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
noted,  S.  602  is  a  compromise  bill,  with 
significant  changes  from  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

That  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  a  major  mistake 
for  those  technical  broadcasting  rea- 
sons noted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  in  their  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate.  But 
more  importantly,  the  Radio  Marti 
legislation  would  have  been  bad  for- 
eign policy. 

What  was  so  bad  about  the  original 
Radio  Marti  concept?  Really  nothing 
in  the  abstract;  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment-financed Voice  of  America 
(VOA)  broadcasts  SVa  hours  of  pro- 
graming a  day  that  is  directed  at 
Cuba,  and  heard  all  over  Cuba,  from 
its  facility  at  Marathon  Island,  Fla. 

It  was  less  the  substance  than  the 
style  of  the  Radio  Marti  proposal  that 
was  potentially  so  damaging  to  our  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  which  are  badly  in 
need  of  repair.  For  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Cuban-United  States  rela- 
tions have  gone  almost  steadily  down- 
hill, beginning  with  a  total  economic 
embargo,  to  an  American-backed  inva- 
sion of  the  island,  to  the  ridiculous  as- 
sassination attempt  on  Fidel  Castro 
concocted  by  the  CIA. 

The  administration's  original  Radio 
Marti  proposal  was  intended  only  to 
widen— not  bridge— the  gap  that  al- 
ready divides  the  two  countries. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba  have 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  each  other  where  it  serves  our 
mutual  purposes.  Over  the  last  10 
years  we  have  negotiated  agreements 
with  the  Cubans  on  maritime  bound- 
aries, fishing  rights,  aircraft  hijack- 
ings, and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
interest  sections  that  operate  out  of 
the  Swiss  and  Czech  Embassies  in 
Havana  and  Washington,  respectively. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where 
agreements  would  be  useful,  such  as 
on  the  return  to  Cuba  of  convicts  who 
emigrated  during  the  Mariel  boatlift 
and  on  eliminating  commercial  radio 
interference  between  Cuban  and 
United  States  stations.  Radio  Marti 
would  have  done  nothing  to  encourage 
the  Cubans  to  cooperate.  In  fact  at  the 
1981  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference  to 
settle  commercial  radio  issues  the 
Cubans  walked  out  in  reaction  to  the 
Radio  Marti  proposal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  passage  of  S.  602 
will  not  jeopardize  the  possibility  of 
bettering  relations  with  Cuba  in  the 
future,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  my 
doubts.  The  VOA  does  a  fine  job  of 
providing  news  and  information— ob- 
jective news  and  information— to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  to  supplement  the 
Cubans  access  to  regular  commercial 
broadcasts  from  the  mainland  United 
States.  While  I  think  this  compromise 
proposal   giving   ultimate   jurisdiction 
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over  expanded  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
to  the  VOA  to  insure  its  integrity  and 
objectivity  is  far  superior  to  the  origi- 
nal measure,  I  am  still  unconvinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  venture  in  the  first 
place.  The  needs  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  and  the  need  for  positive  for- 
eign policy  accomplishments  to  try  to 
bring  solutions  to  the  myriad  econom- 
ic, social  and  political  problems  of 
Latin  America  cry  out  for  more  pru- 
dent and  more  promising  initiatives 
than  this. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend.  Congressman 
Pepper,  I  cannot  help  but  try  to  accent 
and  emphasize  that  part  of  his  speech 
when  he  said  this  is  our  commitment 
to  democracy.  We  are  talking  about 
nothing  more  than  broadcasting  the 
truth  to  Cuba.  It  has  long  been  our  po- 
sition, and  I  think  the  position  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress,  that  if 
the  truth  were  known  by  those  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain,  they  would  not 
stand  for  the  continuation  of  the  type 
of  government  that  they  have  gotten 
for  years. 

And,  yes,  there  is  an  Iron  Curtain  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  it  is  around  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  sup- 
port this  bill. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Members  of  the  south  Florida  delega- 
tion, in  which  I,  of  course,  include 
muself ,  are  in  complete  support  of  this 
bill.  This  is  because  we  know  the 
Cuban  people  well.  We  know  their 
longing  and  their  hunger  for  freedom, 
which  is  very  real.  They  are  hard 
working,  industrious  people  who  are 
longing  to  be  free.  And  this  is  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  do.  This  is  our  in- 
vestment in  democracy.  This  is  our  in- 
vestment in  truth. 
I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
strong  supportive  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  interested  in 
the  contrast  between  the  debate  yes- 
terday in  dealing  with  Lebanon  and,  of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  reality  of 
the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  were  many  of  us  who  do  not 
want  to  get  engaged  militarily  but  find 
as  a  part  of  our  policy  and  of  the  dip- 
lomatic thrust  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  occasions  when,  unfortu- 
nately, our  men  must  be  deployed 
around  the  world  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. But  there  were  those  who  say 
there  are  other  ways  to  fight.  And 
then  a  bill  like  Radio  Marti  comes 
along,  a  perfect  opportunity  to  wage  a 


war  with  words,  to  wage  a  war  for  de- 
mocracy by  letting  people  know  the 
truth  without  firing  guns,  without 
sending  mediators  over,  or  without 
doing  anything  resembling  confronta- 
tion. And  do  you  know  what  happens 
when  we  present  this  alternative,  that 
alternative  which  those  who  opposed 
yesterday's  bill  wanted  to  put  in  its 
place?  We  proposed  that  alternative, 
and  they  say,  "No,  this  is  not  the  way, 
either;  you  should  not  talk,  you  should 
not  let  anybody  know  what  the  truth 
is,  you  should  not  do  it  this  way.  Our 
broadcasters  will  not  like  it.  This 
group  will  not  like  it." 

The  reality  is,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
wage  a  war,  which  none  of  us  want, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  let  the  people 
know  the  truth  with  words  and  you 
are  not  going  to  do  the  diplomatic 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  how  are 
you  going  to  forge  democracy  around 
the  world?  How  are  you  going  to  let 
people  know  the  truth,  what  the  right 
way  is  to  live  from  the  wrong  way? 

If  we  believe  that  we  have  a  society 
in  the  United  States  which  best  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  world,  if  this  is 
the  system  that  we  think  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  then  what  is  wrong  with 
telling  the  world  the  way  it  is  in  the 
United  States?  And  what  is  wrong 
with  telling  the  people  in  Cuba  that 
there  is  a  better  way  than  the  way 
under  which  they  live. 

I  suggest  that  everyone  who  feels 
that  this  country  is  the  greatest  socie- 
ty and  would  like  to  see  everyone  ac- 
corded the  basic  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties  that  we  have,  think  twice 
before  voting  "no"  against  something 
like  this,  because  what  you  are  doing 
is  voting  against  telling  people  that 
the  United  States  is  proud  enough  of 
the  way  it  lives  to  tell  people  around 
the  world  what  their  leaders  are  doing 
to  cut  off  their  ability  to  live  like  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  And  I 
would  urge  very  strongly,  my  col- 
leagues, to  consider  voting  "yes"  on 
Radio  Marti,  because  it  is  an  extension 
of  democracy.  And  for  those  people  in 
Cuba,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  strong  support- 
ing argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 
Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  today 
which  is  the  culmination  of  months 
and  months  of  hard  work.  The  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  enable  the  Voice 
of  America  to  bring  a  new  voice  of 
truth  to  Castro's  Cuba. 

By  placing  Radio  Marti— named 
after  the  great  Cuban  liberation  fight- 
er—under the  umbrella  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  broadcasting  can 
begin  almost  immediately.  In  addition, 
the  excellent  reputation  of  the  Voice 
of  America  will  assure  that  Radio 
Marti    will    be   taken   seriously    as   a 


source  of  reliable  and  accurate  infor- 
mation. 

Since  Castro  established  his  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  in  Cuba  in  1958,  the 
Cuban  people  have  had  no  access  to 
real  news  about  the  world  and  about 
Cuba  itself.  The  average  Cuban  knows 
almost  nothing  about  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers who  are  deployed  in  Angola  and 
Ethiopia  on  behalf  of  Soviet  military 
and  political  aims.  Castro  has  closed 
off  the  people  from  this  basic  human 
right.  We  can  utilize  modern  radio 
technology  to  open  the  door  that  he 
has  sought  to  close  around  the  minds 
of  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  brought 
factual  information  to  people  in  many 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
has  offered  an  alternative  information 
source  for  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  mind-binding  propaganda  of  these 
totalitarian  regimes. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  VOA, 
Radio  Marti  will  expand  this  effort  to 
the  crucial  Caribbean  area.  The  truth 
will  penetrate  Castro's  mental  prison 
and  will  enhance  the  chances  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  once  again  be  free. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GiLMAN)  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell)  for  the  great  work 
that  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  in  helping 
to  formulate  this  compromise,  which 
does,  I  think,  answer  the  concerns  that 
many  have  expressed  about  the  oper- 
ation of  this  important  radio  service. 

Today  we  have  heard  arguments 
that  we  cannot  put  this  radio  oper- 
ation into  service,  that  we  cannot  tell 
the  Cubans  the  truth  about  their  Gov- 
ernment. And  at  the  same  time  we  see 
the  Cubans  broadcasting  hundreds  of 
hours  a  week  of  propaganda  not  only 
to  America  but  to  countries  through- 
out the  Caribbean.  Arguments  are 
made  that  we  can  do  nothing  to 
counter  those  programs  and  those  lies 
that  are  put  on  the  airwaves,  that  we 
cannot  put  into  effect  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  transmitting  objective  infor- 
mation to  the  Cuban  people. 

We  see  the  Cubans  who  are  engaged 
in  destabilizing  policies  throughout 
the    Caribbean    and    South    America, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  has  been 
worked  on  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time 
and  an  effective  compromise  has  been 
finally  worked  out.  This  measure  will 
be  of  significant  help  in  providing  fac- 
tual information  to  the  people  of 
Cuba.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  it. 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  support  S. 
602.  as  amended,  legislation  authoriz- 
ing radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  I  com- 
mend those  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  bringing  such  a  measure, 
which  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, to  the  floor. 

S.  602  is  a  proposal  designed  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Cuban  people  a  source  of 
objective  reporting  and  analysis.  Such 
an  undertaking  can  help  break  Cas- 
tro's virtual  monopoly  on  the  news 
and  information  disseminated  within 
Cuba.  At  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse affects  upon  our  domestic  broad- 
casting industry  as  a  result  of  Cuban 
transmission  practices  and  is  not  op- 
posed by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  provides  a  satisfactory 
framework  for  initiating  a  special 
radio  broadcasting  service  to  Cuba. 

I  believe  such  a  service  warrants 
careful  scrutiny  during  the  next  few 
years  so  we  can  assure  that  this  initia- 
tive effectively  advances  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy  concerns  while  protect- 
ing the  legitimate  interests  of  our  do- 
mestic broadcasters.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  602,  as  amend- 
ed.* 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  312, 
the  previous  question  is  considered  as 
ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  302,  r^ays 
109,  not  voting  22,  as  follows; 
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YEAS-302 

Ackerman 
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Gephardt 
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quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  SLATTERY,  Mr.  SCHEUER, 
Mrs.  LLOYD,  and  Mrs.  BOXER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  TAUZIN,  Mrs.  BYRON,  and 
Messrs.  McCANDLESS,  SLATTERY, 
and  GORE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay  "  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


n  1400 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Whitley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3415,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3415)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  22,  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Coughlin)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixon). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
3415.  and  all  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment, and  that  I  be  permitted  to  in- 
clude a  tabulation  and  summarization 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  House 
will  provide  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  with  Federal  funds  total- 
ing $600.8  million.  This  amount,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  $31.2  million  above  the 
budget  estimates:  $56.2  million  above 
the  House  Bill,  and  $4.5  million  above 
the  Senate  allowance. 

In  District  funds,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  total  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority.  This  is 
$31.1  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
mates: $56.1  million  above  the  House 
allowance,  and  $4.4  million  higher 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
this  conference  agreement  to  the 
House,  It  is  true  that  the  Federal 
funds  part  of  the  bill  we  bring  back 
from  conference  is  $56.2  million  above 
the  House-passed  bill.  However,  $25 
million  of  that  amount  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  regular  annual  Federal 
payment  which  was  anticipated  at  the 


time  of  House  action  on  this  bill.  That 
$25  million  is  included  in  this  confer- 
ence report  and  is  earmarked  for  three 
major  items.  They  are  first  police,  fire, 
and  teachers  pension  funds,  for  which 
$12.2  million  is  allocated:  second.  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  which  will  receive 
$4.7  million:  and  third,  D.C.  General 
Hospital  which  will  receive  $8  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this 
House  can  see,  the  $25  million  is  split 
almost  down  the  middle  between  pen- 
sion programs  and  health  care,  two 
very  important  areas. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  EMERGENCY  INITIATIVES 

In  addition  to  the  additional  author- 
ized Federal  payment  of  $25  million, 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
provides  a  one-time  special  Federal 
payment  of  $25.2  million  for  criminal 
justice  emergency  initiatives.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
District's  prison  facilities  are  crowded, 
and  $22.3  million  of  this  special  Feder- 
al payment  will  be  used  to  hire  addi- 
tional correctional  officers  as  well  as 
expand  vocational  and  educational 
programs  and  make  needed  capital  im- 
provements to  the  city's  prison  facili- 
ties. We  have  also  included  report  lan- 
guage recommending  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  de- 
velop and  submit  a  plan  to  Congress 
by  January  30,  1984.  to  cap  the  growth 
of  the  prison  population  at  the  city's 
correctional  facilities  in  Lorton. 

The  balance  of  $2.8  million  of  this 
special  Federal  payment  is  to  provide 
seven  new  judges  and  related  positions 
and  capital  programs  for  the  District's 
superior  court  subject  to  approval  of 
authorizing  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  asking  for  an  orderly  process  so 
that  hearings  can  be  held  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees  to  review  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  determine 
what  improvements  should  be  made  in 
addition  to  evaluating  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional judges.  So  while  we  have  in- 
cluded funds  required  for  additional 
judges,  we  leave  it  to  the  authorizing 
committees  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion. 

EDUCATION  INITIATIVE 

The  bill  includes  a  one-time  Federal 
payment  of  $350,000  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  perform  a  study  to  ex- 
plore various  alternatives  to  recognize 
outstanding  teachers  through  incen- 
tives of  both  a  financial  and  career 
nature.  The  Senate  bill  included  $1.5 
million  for  this  purpose. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ees recommend  a  one-time  Federal 
payment  of  $5.7  million  as  the  last  re- 
maining link  in  bridging  the  $25  mil- 
lion deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
This  deficit  has  been  resolved  through 
the  mutual  efforts  of  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict officials.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment recently  announced  the  imple- 
mentation   of    management    improve- 
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reduction  would  be  made  in  the 
number  of  severely  and  nonseverely 
disabled  persons  served.  We  were  also 
informed  that  a  50-percent  reduction 
would  occur  in  the  number  of  disabled 
persons  placed  in  employment.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  an  in- 
vestment in  vocational  rehabilitation 
is  an  investment  in  America's  future, 
and  I  believe  we  should  do  all  we  can 
for  these  programs. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  Gener- 
al Hospital,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  a  total  of  $43.1  million.  This 
allowance,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  $8  million 
above  the  House  allowance  and  is 
funded  from  the  additional  Federal 
payment  authorization  of  $25  million  I 
referred  to  earlier. 

PENSION  FUNDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $181,117,000  for  the 
police,  fire,  teachers  and  judges  pen- 
sion funds.  As  noted  earlier,  the  in- 
crease of  $12.2  million  above  the 
House  allowance  reflects  the  amount 
included  for  this  purpose  in  the  addi- 


tional Federal  payment  authorization 
of  $25  million  approved  in  Public  Law 
98-65.  The  Retirement  Board  appears 
to  be  doing  an  excellent  job  in  per- 
forming its  fiduciary  responsibilities. 
Through  investments,  the  permanent 
fund  has  increased  from  $323  million 
in  November  1983,  to  $382  million  as 
of  June  30,  1983,  the  date  of  the  latest 
performance  report. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  re- 
quire the  District  to  reduce  its  accu- 
mulated general  fund  deficit  by  $15 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  instead  of 
$20  million  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $5  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  We  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  city  continue  its  efforts  toward  re- 
ducing its  accumulated  deficit  in  an  or- 
derly and  disciplined  manner. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing the  conference  action. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Consisting  of 
Federal  lunds  to  the  District  of  Colunbia..         524.180,100  569,590,000  544,590,000 
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'  Includes  budget  amendment  of  -$6,010,000.  submitted  in  H  Doc  98-50. 

'  Included  under  'New  budget  (oNigational)  authority,  fiscal  year  1983"  are  amounts  previously  appropriated  lor  "transportation  services  and  assistance"  and 

'  Includes  Idlowing  budget  amendments  in  H.  Doc  98-50  District  of  Columbia  funds:  Public  safety 


$25,000,000 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  in 
the  few  minutes  I  have  taken  here,  I 
have  tried  to  highlight  the  conference 
agreement.  The  full  text  has  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  last  Thursday,  September  22,  begin- 
ning on  page  25515. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  conferees 
except  one  who  happened  to  be  out  of 
town  signed  the  conference  report, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  them 
for  their  cooperation  in  forging  this 
compromise. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  for  his  dedication  and  sup- 
port throughout  the  proceedings  on 
the  District's  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  can  truly  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
always  has  the  best  interest  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  mind— whether  we  are  in  hear- 
ings; in  markup;  or  in  conference. 

He  is  always  fair  and  openminded, 
and  it  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
such  an  outstanding  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  has  very  well  summarized 
the  results  of  the  conference.  As 
always,  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
California  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  upholding  the  will  of  the  House. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  al- 
though there  is  $25  million  in  the  bill 
that  was  not  considered  by  the  House, 
these  funds  were  considered  subse- 
quent to  the  House  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  and  are  now  author- 
ized. 

The  only  outstanding  provision,  as 
the  chairman  has  also  pointed  out, 
that  is  over  and  above  the  President's 
request  is  some  $25  million  for  the 
Senate's  criminal  emergency  justice 
provisions.  This  was  supported  in  the 
conference  as  a  necessary  addition  to 
our  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  would  provide 
for  35  new  positions  and  seven  new 
judges,  but  pending  authorization 
only,  and  would  provide  $22.3  million 
and  422  positions  for  additional  correc- 
tional officers,  parole  officers,  educa- 
tion, vocational,  and  capital  programs 
for  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know, 
your  subcommittee  has  made  a  major 


and  lustice.  $2,656,200;  Public  education  system 


'Environmental  services  and  supply" 
$9,585,800;  Human  support  services.  $12,758,000;  Total,  budget 


responsibility  on  its  part  the  fact  that 
the  District  should  run  its  budget  on  a 
balanced  basis  and  should  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  its  debt  in  an  orderly 
fashion  so  that  it  will  be  in  good  fiscal 
condition.  Indeed,  the  bill  does  provide 
for  a  $15  million  repayment  of  the 
general  fund  deficit. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  announced  that  they  will 
not  object  to  the  bill.  Although  they 
had  some  reservations  about  the  $25 
million  criminal  justice  initiative,  the 
administration  applauds  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  resolve  the 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  funding  issue 
and  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

n  1410 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  the  face  of  some  troublesome 
questions  before  the  conferees,  I  think 
a  very  reasonable  agreement  has  been 
fashioned. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Dixon  and  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  interest  in  the  Dis- 
trict's budgetary  affairs,  and  their  ef- 
forts in  producing  a  conference  agree- 
ment worthy  of  this  body's  support. 

Under  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District,  which  compensates  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $386  million  as 
requested  by  the  administration.  The 
$25  million  difference  between  the 
conference  amount  and  the  House- 
passed  figure  of  $261  million,  reflects  a 
$15  million  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  authorization  as  stipulated  in 
Public  Law  98-65,  that  authorization 
bill  was  not  approved  until  after  the 
House  had  passed  its  version  of  the 
D.C.  appropriations  bill. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $25 
million  for  a  special  criminal  justice 
emergency  initiative.  Among  other 
things,  these  initiative  funds  will  go 
toward  the  hiring  of  additional  judges 
for  the  D.C.  Superior  Court,  once  ap- 
propriate legislative  authority  has 
been  passed,  and  for  the  enhancement 


of   the   D.C.   Department   of   Correc- 
tions. 

Within  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion initiative,  new  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  will  be  hired  for  job 
training  for  certain  inmates,  and  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
parole  officers  to  handle  the  process- 
ing of  eligible  cases. 

Elsewhere  in  the  public  safety  and 
justice  category,  the  conferees  have 
provided  funding  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  the  police  and  fire  clinic, 
which  provides  quality  health  care  to 
police  and  firefighters,  and  funding 
for  fully  staffed  operations  of  the  D.C. 
fireboat. 

In  another  area,  the  conferees  have 
provided  funds  for  a  study  by  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Education  to  explore  the  al- 
ternatives, both  financially  and  pro- 
motionwise,  to  recognize  outstanding 
teachers. 

I  think  this  a  constructive  initiative 
which  is  certainly  parallel  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  administration,  and  in 
the  interests  of  education  of  our 
young  people  in  general. 

In  the  category  of  human  support 
services,  the  conferees  have  allowed 
for  $503.2  million  for  the  funding  of 
agencies  which  provide  health  care, 
day  care,  job  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation, disability  compensation  and 
other  services  and  activities  associated 
with  the  well-being  of  the  local  citizen- 
ry. 

In  the  category  of  reducing  the  Dis- 
trict's accumulated  general  fund  defi- 
cit, associated  with  a  working  capital 
shortfall  built  up  in  the  1970's,  the 
conferees  have  provided  that  $15  mil- 
lion is  to  be  applied  toward  reducing 
the  cash  portion  of  the  general  fund 
accumulated  deficit.  Of  that  sum,  $5 
million  is  approved  as  requested  by 
the  District,  and  $10  million  is  directed 
to  be  funded  through  savings  identi- 
fied by  the  Mayor,  or  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  conferees' 
action  in  raising  the  figure  to  be  ap- 
plied to  repayment  of  the  deficit  is 
consistent  with  the  efforts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  bill,  and  consistent  with  en- 
couraging good  financial  management. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  touch  on  a  subject  in  this  bill 
which  has  been  of  concern  to  me— that 
being  the  financial  posture  of  St.  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital. 

The  conferees  have  restored  the  lan- 
guage cap  on  the  amount  which  the 
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can  pay  to  St.  Elizabeths  from 
gene  al  fund.   I  personally  would 
preferred  to  see  this  cap  elimi- 
I  know  the  administration 
see  the  same. 
;r,  like  the  administration.  I 
?ncouraged  by  the  managers' 
language  which  makes  clear 
St.    Elizabeths   problem   of 
ihortfalls    must    be    resolved, 
future  Federal  assistance  is 
automatically  expected, 
comrkend  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dixon 
CouGHLiN  for  securing  a  raise 
amount  to  be  paid  to  St.  Eliza- 
lich  in  turn  will  prevent  the 
we    expected.    I    hope    this 
the  expressions  of  concern 
of  myself  and  other  Mem- 
encourage  the  District  gov- 
to  move  forward  with  attend- 
problem  more  closely, 
closing  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  tell  the 
that   I   have  received  a 
from  the  administration  on 
District  of  Columbia  bill,  and 
not  intend  to  object  to  it.  I 
House  to  pass  this  conference 
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XON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 

.  HOYER). 

.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

me  this  time. 

like  to  take  this  opportunity 

the  chairman  of  the 

of    Columbia    Subcommittee 

conferees  for  their  excellent 

this  bill.  I  know  there  were 

difficult  issues  facing  the  con- 

;ommittee  which  by  and  large 

beitn  resolved  in  a  fair  and  equi- 

mtnner.  This  is  a  good  bill,  a 

bill,  and  a  testament  to  the 

and  the  Congress  ability  to 


together. 

been  very  concerned  over  the 
funding  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
:he  District  and  the  hospital's 
tp  continue  to  provide  consist- 
ample  services  to  area  resi- 
am  also  concerned  over  the 
df  the  employees  at  St.  Eliza- 
£nd  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
al  this  time  like  to  enter  into  a 
with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
tiee. 


Sbeaker,  am  I  correct  that  the 

conference  report  adds  an  additional 

ion  over  the  Senate  amount  of 

ion   and   $10.5   million   over 

figure  of  $24.7  million  for 

Elizabeths  Hospital? 

^IXON.   The   gentleman   from 

is  correct. 

IK>YER.  Am  I  also  correct.  Mr. 

that  the  amount  of  $35.1  mil- 

St.  Elizabeths  implies  approxi- 

$14  million   in  administrative 


IJIXON.  Yes,  the  Federal  De- 
of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
reported  that  it  would  initiate 
manageknent      improvements      which 
should  result  in  savings  of  $14  million. 


Mr.  HOYER.  I  also  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  incorporated  provisions  pro- 
tecting employees  of  St.  Elizabeths 
from  any  adverse  effects  of  these  sav- 
ings and  also  requiring  the  District  to 
report  to  Congress  prior  to  any  trans- 
fer of  functions  at  St.  Elizabeths  on 
the  measures  they  are  taking  to  pro- 
tect these  employees  from  possible  ad- 
verse effects  due  to  a  transfer  of  func- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  comment 
on  those  provisions  and  would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  steps  will  be 
taken  by  St.  Elizabeths,  the  District, 
and  the  Congress  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued high  level  of  services  rendered  to 
patients  in  the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
program? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  the  con- 
ference members  were  very  much  con- 
cerned that  present  employees  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  not  be  adversely 
affected,  and  language  was  placed  in 
the  joint  statement  of  the  managers— 
and  this  can  be  found  on  pages  5  and  9 
of  the  slip  copy  of  the  conference 
report.  House  Report  No.  98-379— ex- 
pressing this  concern.  We  fully  expect 
all  employees  in  the  programs  affected 
at  St.  Elizabeths  to  have  first  right  of 
refusal  for  any  hirings  by  the  District 
government  for  the  programs  that  it 
transfers  from  St.  Elizabeths.  We 
expect  this  to  take  place  notwith- 
standing the  city's  residency  require- 
ments. These  individuals  are  not  new 
employees— they  are  dedicated  people 
caught  up  in  a  problem  not  of  their 
own  doing.  We  have  asked  city  offi- 
cials to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
report  60  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  transfer,  and  let  me  assure 
you  that  we  have  the  same  concerns 
about  these  employees  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurances  and  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  member  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  efforts 
on  this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  additional  requests  for  time.  I 
would  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  and 
additionally  to  express  to  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  full  committee  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  their  consider- 
ation of  the  suggestions  and  requests 
that  I  have  made  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  other  Members  representing 
districts  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 


tan area  have  made  concerning  this 
matter. 

Those  things  that  impact  on  my  dis- 
trict, being  in  close  proximity  lo  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  be  regarded 
as  local  matters  by  the  balance  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  but  for  us 
they  are  important.  The  members  of 
this  subcommittee  have  invariably 
been  most  accommodating  and  al- 
though we  have  not  always  gotten  all 
that  we  may  have  wanted  they  have 
been  totally  fair  in  their  consideration. 
I  want  to  publicly  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  each  of  them  for  that. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  231,  nays 
177,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  366] 


YEAS-231 

Ackerman 

Davis 

Hefner 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Hertel 

Akaka 

Derrick 

Holt 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Howard 

Andrews  (TX> 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Annunzio 

Dorgan 

Hubbard 

Aspin 

Dowdy 

Hutto 

Barnes 

Downey 

Hyde 

Bateman 

Dwyer 

Jefford.s 

Bates 

Dymally 

Johnson 

Bedell 

Dyson 

Jones  (NO 

Beilenson 

Early 

Kaptur 

Bennett 

Edgar 

Kastenmeier 

Berman 

Edwards  (AL> 

Kemp 

BeviU 

Edwards  (CA> 

Kennelly 

Biaggi 

Erlenborn 

Kildee 

Bliley 

Evans  (ID 

Kogovsek 

Boehlert 

Fascell 

Kolter 

Bcggs 

Fazio 

Kostmayer 

Boland 

Ferraro 

Lantos 

Boner 

Fiedler 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bonior 

Pish 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bonker 

Florio 

Leland 

Borski 

FoglietU 

Levin 

Boucher 

Foley 

Levinc 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

Lipinski 

Britt 

Ford(TN) 

Long (LA) 

Brooks 

Frank 

Long(MD) 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

Lowry(WA) 

Bryant 

Fuqua 

Lundine 

Burton  (CA) 

Garcia 

Markey 

Carney 

Gejdenson 

Marriott 

Carr 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

Chappel! 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Clarke 

Gibbons 

Mat:-;ui 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gore 

Mazzoli 

Collins 

Gradi.son 

McCloskey 

Conte 

Gray 

McDade 

Conyers 

Green 

McHugh 

Coughlin 

Guarini 

McKernan 

Courter 

Harkin 

McKinney 

Coyne 

Harrison 

McNully 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Daschle 

Hayes 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Reid 

Stratton 

Mineta 

Richardson 

Studds 

Minish 

Ridge 

Sundquist 

Mitchell 

Rinaldo 

Swilt 

Moakley 

Rodino 

Synar 

Molinari 

Roe 

Tallon 

MoUohan 

Rogers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Moody 

Rose 

Thomas  (GA) 

Mrazek 

Rostenkowski 

Torres 

Murphy 

Rowland 

Towns 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Natcher 

Russo 

Valentine 

Neal 

Sabo 

Vento 

Nowak 

Savage 

Walgren 

O'Brien 

Sawyer 

Weiss 

Oakar 

Scheuer 

Wheat 

Oberstar 

Schroeder 

Whitley 

Olin 

Schumer 

Whittcn 

Ortk 

Seiberling 

Williams  (OH) 

OtUnger 

Shannon 

Wilson 

Owens 

Slkorski 

Wirth 

Parris 

Simon 

Wise 

Pashayan 

Sisisky 

Wolf 

Patterson 

Smith  (FL) 

Wolpe 

Pease 

Smith  (lA) 

Wright 

Penny 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wyden 

Pepper 

Solarz 

Yates 

Perkins 

Spratt 

Yatron 

Porter 

St  Germain 

Young  (FL) 

Price 

Staggers 

Young  (MO) 

Rangel 

Stark 

Zablocki 

Ralchford 

Stokes 
NAYS-177 

Zschau 

Albosta 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nielsen 

Anderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Obey 

Anthony 

Hamilton 

Oxley 

Applegate 

Hammerschmidl  Packard 

Archer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Panetta 

AuCoin 

Hansen  (UT) 

Patman 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hightower 

Pursell 

Bereuter 

Hiier 

Quillen 

Bethune 

Hopkins 

Rahall 

Bilirakis 

Huckaby 

Ray 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Hunter 

Ritler 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Roberts 

Burton  (IN) 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Jones  (TN) 

Roth 

Carper 

Kasich 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Kazen 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Clinger 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Shelby 

Conable 

Leach 

Shumway 

Cooper 

Leath 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Siljander 

Craig 

Levitas 

Skeen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

DAmours 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Daniel 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

loeffler 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lott 

Snowe 

DeWine 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Dicks 

Luken 

Spence 

Dreier 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

MacKay 

Stenholm 

Durbin 

Madigan 

Stump 

Eckart 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (ID 

Tauzin 

Emerson 

Martin  (NO 

Taylor 

English 

McCain 

Torricelli 

Erdreich 

McCandless 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans ( lA ) 

McCollum 

Vandergriff 

Peighan 

McCurdy 

Volkmer 

Fields 

McEwen 

Vucanovich 

Flippo 

McGrath 

Walker 

Franklin 

Mica 

Watkins 

Frenzel 

Miller  (OH) 

Weaver 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Weber 

Ciilman 

Moore 

Whitehurst 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Goodling 

Morrison  (WA 

)     Williams  (MT) 

Gregg 

Myers 

Winn 

Gunderson 

Nel.son 

Wortley 

Hall  (OH) 

Nichols 

Wylie 

NOT  VOTlNG-25 


Andrews  (NC) 

Gramm 

Pickle 

Bosco 

Hall  (IN) 

Pritchard 

Broomfield 

Hance 

Rudd 

Coelho 

Heftel 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Hillis 

Udall 

Dingell 

Horton 

Waxman 

Forsylhe 

Jacobs 

Young  (AK) 

Fowler 

Lungren 

Glickman 

Morrison  (CT) 

D  1430 

Messrs.  MICA,  MacKAY,  ALBOSTA, 
OBEY,  and  HUGHES  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  after 
line  20,  insert: 
Criminal  Justice  Emergency  Initiative 
For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of      Columbia,      $25,171,600.      of      which 
$11,735,400  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Criminal  Justice  Emergency  Initiative 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $25,171,600  of  which 
$11,735,400  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  $2,841,300  for  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  made  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2,  after 
line  20,  insert: 

Education  Initiative 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $1,500,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following: 


Education  Initiative 
For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $350,000. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $5,700,000. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3.  line  21, 
strike  out  ••$2,403.700"  and  insert 
•$2.328,700". 

motion  offered  by  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  •■$2.603.700". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  de.signate  the  next  amend- 
met  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  3.  line  25, 
strike  out  "$1,802,700"  .  and  insert 
••$1,903,700". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
insert  the  following:  •$2,103,700  (including 
$200,000  for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1983 )'. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  Lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
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Senate 

strike 
$487,322. 


amendment  No.  9:  Page  5,  line  15. 
01 1      "$457,840,300"      and      insert 
SCO". 

MO  nON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

DIJCON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Mr 
motion. 
The  Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 


Spea  ler 


Mr.  Dixi>N 
from  its 
the  Senate 
with  an 
the    sum 
insert  the 
ing  S2,841. 
District  of 
available 
authorizing 

Mr 
Mr 

that  the 
and  printed 

The 
there 
gentlema^ 

There 

The 

The 
Clerk  wi 
ment  in 

The 

Senate 
strike 
"$484,682. 


moves  that  the  House  recede 

di^greement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  9  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed    by    said    amendment, 

following:  "$487,068,100  (includ- 

100  for  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

Columbia  which  shall  be  made 

(^nly  upon  enactment  into  law  of 

legislation)". 

DtXON 


(during   the   reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
notion  be  considered  as  read 
in  the  Record. 
St*EAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  California? 
no  objection, 
mdtion  was  agreed  to. 
SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
designate  the  next  amend- 
cbsagreement. 
am  endment  reads  as  follows: 
ajnendment  No.  10:  Page  6.  line  17, 
$473,597,100"      and      insert 
iOO". 


vras  1 


out 


Mr 

motion 
The  Cl^rk 
Mr.  DixpN 

from  its 

the  Senate 
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the    sum 

insert  the 
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DIXON 


read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

di^greement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  10  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed    by    said    amendment. 

oUowlng:  "$483,532,900". 

(during   the   reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
motion  be  considered  as  read 
in  the  Record. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
ection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  California? 
no  objection, 
mdtion  wais  agreed  to. 
SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 
designate  the  next  amend- 
disagreement. 
am  endment  reads  as  follows: 

ainendment  No.  11:  Page  6.  line  19, 
$326,000,000'      and      Insert 
(00". 

MOriON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

DIKON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


\ras 


clerk  read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

d^agreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  11  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed    by    said    amendment. 

ollowing:  "$326,350,000". 

(during   the   reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

motion  be  considered  as  read 

in  the  Record. 

l^'EAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 

ection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  California? 


DXON 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  8.  line  5, 
strike  out  "$486,778,600  and  insert 
"$497,536,600". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "$503,236,000". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  8,  line  25, 
strike  out  "shall  not  exceed". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "shall  not  exceed 
$5,700,000  and  an  additional". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  10.  line 
22.  strike  out  all  after  "30."  over  to  and  in- 
cluding "both)"  In  line  2  on  page  11.  and 
insert  "1982.  $5,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows:  "1982, 
$15,000,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  funded  and  apportioned 
by  the  Mayor  from  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Columbia  government 


(including  amounts  appropriated  by  this  Act 
or  revenues  otherwise  available,  or  both)". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  23.  after 
line  14,  insert: 

Sec.  132.  (a)  That  part  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1984  (Public  Law 
98-51).  under  the  heading  "SENATE"  Is 
amended,  in  the  paragraph  with  the  head- 
ing "Secretary  of  the  Senate",  by  striking 
out  '$390,000  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$537,000". 

(b)  That  part  of  such  Act,  under  the  head- 
ing "JOINT  ITEMS ',  is  amended,  in  the 
paragraph  with  the  heading  "Education  of 
Paces",  by  striking  out  "$295,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$148,000". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  131.  (a)  That  part  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1984  (Public  Law 
98-51),  under  the  heading  "SENATE"  is 
amended.  In  the  paragraph  with  the  head- 
ing "Secretary  of  the  Senate",  by  striking 
out  "$390,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$537,000". 

(b)  That  part  of  such  Act.  under  the  head- 
ing "HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  '  is 
amended.  In  the  paragraph  with  the  head- 
ing "SALARIES.  OFFICERS.  AND  EMPLOYEES",   by 

striking  out  "$44,639,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $44,787,000";  and  by  striking 
out  "$6,185,000"  for  the  "Office  of  the 
Doorkeeper"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,333,000". 

(c)  That  part  of  such  Act,  under  the  head- 
ing "JOINT  ITEMS"  is  amended,  in  the 
paragraph  with  the  heading  "Education  of 
Pages",  by  striking  out  such  heading  and 
paragraph. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

appointment     of     conferees     on     H.R.     2780. 

state  and  local  fiscal  assistance  amend- 
ments OF  1983 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
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Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2780)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  a  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  side 
would  like  to  know  whether  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member. 

The  minority  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee  has  been  advised  as 
to  this  and  whether  he  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  the 
staff  has  been  advised.  They  agreed.  I 
believe,  to  the  recommendations  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON).  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  two  other  minority 
members  on  that  subcommittee  be  ap- 
pointed. We  used  the  same  procedure 
for  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  agreed. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  he  has  no 
objection  to  it.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Brooks.  Weiss.  Con- 
YERS,  Levin  of  Michigan,  MacKay. 
Towns,  Horton,  Walker.  and 
McCandless. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ANTITAMPERING  ACT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  216) 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  combat,  deter,  and  punish  individ- 
uals who  tamper  with  household  prod- 
ucts with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

D  1440 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order 
to  get  a  further  explanation  of  what 


the    gentleman    from    New    Jersey    is 
doing. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk.  It  is  my  intent  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  seek  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  anti-tampering  bill. 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  216 
An  Act  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish  Indi- 
viduals who  tamper  with  household  prod- 
ucts with  intent  to  cause  personal  Injury, 
death,  or  other  harm,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Anti-Tam- 
pering  Act." 

Sec  2.  Chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1365.  Tampering  with  household  products 

"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  kill,  injure  or 
otherwise  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  person  or  to  cause  significant  damage  or 
injury  to  the  business  of  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
business  entity,  tampers  with  and  thereby 
taints,  or  tampers  with  and  thereby  renders 
materially  false  or  misleading  the  labeling 
of,  or  container  for,  any  household  product 
which  Is  in,  is  intended  to  be  in,  or  continues 
to  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
attempts,  threatens,  or  conspires  to  do  so. 
shall- 

"(1)  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or 
both; 

■(2)  if  serious  bodily  injury  results,  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  both;  and 

•■(3)  if  death  results,  be  Imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life  or  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000.  or  both. 

•(b)(1)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  false 
information,  knowing  the  information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  act  or  attempted  act 
which.  If  true,  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  Im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  knowing 
the  Information  to  be  false,  concerning  an 
act  or  attempted  act  which.  If  true,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 

■(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  knowing 
the  Information  to  be  false  that  a  household 
product  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  or 
has  been  tainted  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  both. 


"(c)  A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  by  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  has  investigative  jurisdiction  over 
such  violation  under  title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  A  person  has  the  Intent  required  for 
an  offense  under  this  section  if  the  person 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
normal  and  usual  consequence  of  the  actual, 
attempted,  planned,  or  threatened  tamper- 
ing would  be  to  kill,  injure,  or  otherwise  en- 
danger the  health  or  safety  of  any  person  or 
to  cause  significant  damage  or  injury  to  the 
business  of  an  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business 
entity. 
""(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  household  product'  means— 
"(A)  any  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic;  or 
"(B)  any  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  is  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  through  retail 
sales  agencies  or  instrumentalities  for  con- 
sumption by  individuals,  or  use  by  Individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  In  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
within  the  household,  and  which  usually  is 
consumed  or  expended  in  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use: 

"(2)  the  term  food'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(f))  and  also  includes  meat  food 
product'  as  such  term  in  defined  in  section 
2(j)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  601(j)).  poultry'  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  4(e)  of  the  Poultry  ProducU 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  453(e)).  poultry 
product'  ais  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  453(f)).  "egg  product"  as  such  term 
Is  defined  in  section  4(f),  of  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1033(f)),  and 
egg'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  4(g) 
of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1033(g)); 

"(3)  the  term  drug'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(g)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(g)(1)); 

"(4)  the  term  device'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(h)); 

"(5)  the  term  cosmetic"  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  In  section  201(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(1)); 

"(6)  the  term  labeling'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  20  Km)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(m));and 

"(7)  the  term  "serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  to  a  person  which  involves— 
"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death; 
"(B)  extreme  physical  pain; 
"(C)  protracted  loss  or  Impairment  of  the 
function    of   a   bodily   member,    organ,   or 
mental  faculty. ". 

Sec  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•1365.    Tampering    with    household    prod- 
ucts.". 
Sec  4.  (a)  The  following  new  section  shall 
be  added  to  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code: 
"§  155 A.  Patent  term  restoration 

•(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  154.  the  term  of  each  of  the  follow- 
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new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
review   of   the   product   by   the 
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shall  be  extended  in  accordance 


term  of  any  patent  described  in 

a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 

period  beginning  February  20. 

ending  May   26,   1981   and  such 

have  the  effect  as  if  originally 

such  extended  term. 

patentee  of  any  patent  described 

(a)  shall,  within  ninety  days 

of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Commissioner   of   Patents   and 

of  the  number  of  any  patent  so 

On  receipt  of  such   notice,  the 

Commissicrer  shall  confirm  such  extension 

a  notice  thereof  in  the  official 

patent  and  publishing  an  appro- 

of  such  extension  in  the  Offi- 

te    of    the    Patent    Trademark 


analysis  for  chapter  14  of  such 
amended  by  add'ng  at  the  end 
following: 


155A.  Pat  ;nt  term  restoration.' 


AMENDMEI  T 


IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
DFFERED  BY  MR,  HUGHES 

S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 


Mr. 
an 
stitute. 

The  Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendm  »nt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enactii  is  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foll<  w  ing: 
That  this  \ct  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Federal 
Anti-Tamf  ering  Act". 

Sec.  2.  C  lapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Coi  le  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  therec  f  the  following  new  section: 

§  1365.  Tan  ipering  with  consumer  product.s 

Whoever,  with  reckless  disregard  for 
another  person  will  be  placed 
of   death   or   bodily   injury   and 
circumstances   manifesting   extreme 
to  such  risk,  tampers  with  any 
jroduct  that  affects  interstate  or 
commerce,  or  the  labeling  of.  or  con- 
any  such  product,  or  attempts  to 


he 


case  of  an  attempt,  be  fined  not 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
or  both; 


y  ?ars 


•(2)  if  death  of  an  individual  results,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprisoned 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both: 

■■(3)  if  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  individ- 
ual results,  be  lined  not  more  than  $100,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  both:  and 

"(4)  in  any  other  case,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  business  of  any  person,  taints 
any  consumer  product  or  renders  materially 
false  or  misleading  the  labeling  of.  or  con- 
tainer for,  a  consumer  product,  if  such  con- 
sumer product  affects  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

•■(c)(1)  'Whoever  knowingly  communicates 
false  information  that  a  consumer  product 
has  been  tainted,  if  such  product  or  the  re- 
sults of  such  communication  affect  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  if  such  taint- 
ing, had  it  occurred  would  create  a  risk  of 
death  or  bodily  injury  to  another  person, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

■(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  communicates  false  infor- 
mation' means  communicates  information 
that  is  false  and  that  the  communicator 
knows  is  false,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  information  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  believed. 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  threatens,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  threat  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  believed,  that 
conduct  that,  if  it  occurred,  would  violate 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  will  occur, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever  is  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  of 
two  or  more  persons  to  commit  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  any 
of  the  parties  intentionally  engages  in  any 
conduct  in  furtherance  of  such  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  other  agency  which 
has  authority  to  investigate  violations  of 
this  section,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, have  authority  to  investigate  vio- 
lations of  this  section  involving  a  consumer 
product  that  is  regulated  by  a  provision  of 
law  such  Administration  or  Department,  as 
the  case  may  be,  administers. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'consumer  product'  means— 

••(A)  any  food',  'drug',  'device',  or  'cosmet- 
ic', as  those  terms  are  respectively  defined 
in  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321);  or 

"(B)  any  article,  product,  or  commodity 
which  is  customarily  produced  or  distribut- 
ed for  consumption  by  individiuals.  or  use 
by  individuals  for  purposes  of  personal  care 
or  in  the  performance  of  .services  ordinarily 
rendered  within  the  household,  and  which 
is  designed  to  be  consumed  or  expended  in 
the  course  of  such  consumption  or  use; 

"<2)  the  term  'labeling'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  201(m)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(m)). 

■(3)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  which  involves— 

"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death; 

■■(B)  extreme  physical  pain; 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  disfigure- 
ment; or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty;  and 


•■(4)  the  term  bodily  injury"  means— 

"(A)  a  cut,  abrasion,  bruise,  burn,  or  dis- 
figurement: 

■'(B)  physical  pain; 

■'(C)  illness; 

■(D)  impairment  of  the  function  of  a 
bodily  member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty:  or 
(E)  any  other  injury  to  the  body,  no 
matter  how  temporary.". 

Sec  3.  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1365.  TamperinK  with  consumer  products.". 

Sf.c.  4.  (a)  Title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
155  the  following  new  section: 

"§  155.\.  Patent  term  restoration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  154  of  this 
title,  the  term  of  each  of  the  following  pat- 
ents shall  'oe  extended  in  accordance  with 
this  section: 

"(1)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  Its  scope  a  composition  of  matter 
which  is  a  new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
regulatory  review  of  the  product  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 

•■(A)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  patentee,  by  letter 
dated  February  20,  1976,  that  such  product's 
new  drug  application  was  not  approvable 
unde"-  section  505(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

■■(B)  in  1977  the  patentee  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
results  of  a  health  effects  test  to  evaluate 
the  carcinogenic  potential  of  such  product; 

■'(C)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  December 
18,  1979,  the  new  drug  application  for  such 
product;  and 

■■(D)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  May  26, 
1981,  a  supplementary  application  covering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct. 

■'(2)  Any  patent  which  encompa.sses 
within  its  scope  a  process  for  using  the  com- 
position of  matter  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  The  term  of  any  patent  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  beginning  February  20. 
1976,  and  ending  May  26,  1981,  and  such 
patent  shall  have  the  effect  as  if  originally 
issued  with  such  extended  term. 

"(c)  The  patentee  of  any  patent  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks  of  the  number  of 
any  patent  so  extended.  On  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Commissioner  shall  confirm  such 
extension  by  placing  a  notice  thereof  in  the 
official  file  of  such  patent  and  publishing  an 
appropriate  notice  of  such  extension  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  14  of  such  title  35  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"155A.  Patent  term  restoration.". 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  you  the  so- 
called  antitampering  bill,  which  will 
protect  the  consumers  of  this  country 
from  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  med- 
ical devices  that  have  been  tampered 
with.  A  year  ago  today,  as  I'm  sure  you 
all  recall,  the  first  of  7  people  in  the 
Chicago  area  died  when  they  took  a 
pain  killer  laced  with  cyanide.  Since 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  surprisingly  difficult  effort 
to  draft  legislation  that  will  protect 
consumers  from  such  occurrences  and 
punish  those  who  perpetrate  such 
crimes.  In  fact,  last  December  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  such  a  bill 
as  part  of  a  general  crime  package.  Un- 
fortunately, the  entire  package  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  begin  anew  the 
process  of  drafting  a  bill  that  is  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  I  believe  that 
S.  216,  with  the  amendments  I  am  pro- 
posing, is  that  bill. 

Last  May,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
2174  by  a  unanimous  vote.  That  bill  is 
the  basis  for  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  that  I  offer  today.  Its  pro- 
visions are  described  in  House  Report 
98-93.  A  few  changes  have  been  made, 
many  of  them  technical  or  stylistic. 
For  example,  while  H.R.  2174  as 
passed  by  the  House  required  that  the 
defendant  "knowingly"  tamper  with 
certain  products,  the  amendment  de- 
letes the  word  "knowingly."  No  sub- 
stantive change  is  intended  by  the  de- 
letion of  "knowingly."  The  change 
simply  conforms  the  bill  to  the  general 
drafting  convention  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Title  18  generally 
does  not  explicitly  set  forth  the  state 
of  mind  required  for  an  offense. 
Where  it  is  not  explicitly  set  forth,  the 
state  of  mind  required  is  "knowingly." 
This  amendment  therefore  conforms 
the  bill  to  that  general  drafting  con- 
vention. 

In  addition,  while  H.R.  2174  used  the 
term  ""covered"  product  to  describe  the 
products  whose  tampering  the  bill  pro- 
scribes, the  amendment  uses  the  term 
""consumer"  product.  This  change  em- 
phasized that  the  bill  is  designed  to 
protect  consumers.  That  is  its  primary 
focus  and,  with  one  basic  exception 
which  I  will  describe  in  a  moment, 
that  is  what  the  bill  does. 

The  amendment  makes  3  significant 
substantive  changes  in  H.R.  2174  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  first  creates 
a  new  subsection  (b),  and  relates  to 
protection  of  a  business  that  is  the 
victim  of  a  tampering  or  other  taint- 
ing. New  subsection  (b)  punishes  both 
a  person  who,  with  the  requisite 
intent,  "taints"  any  consumer  product 
and  one  who  renders  "materially  false 
or  misleading  the  labeling  of,  or  con- 
tainer for,  a  consumer  product."  The 
amendment  is  narrowly  drawn:  A  de- 
fendant may  be  convicted  of  this  of- 
fense only  if  he  or  she  acts  "with 
intent  to  cause  serious  injury"  to  the 


business.  The  defendant  need  not, 
however,  commit  conduct  that  poses  a 
risk  to  human  safety.  While  there  was 
significant  debate  about  whether  this 
bill  should  proscribe  such  conduct 
since,  as  I  have  noted,  the  bill  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  protect  consumers, 
it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases,  the  re- 
sults of  such  conduct  are  the  same  as 
when  a  tampering  with  risk  to  human 
safety  occurs.  Consumer  confidence 
may  be  impaired  if  word  gets  out  that 
a  product  is  tainted.  Also,  the  tainting 
may  spawn  copycat  taintings  that  may 
cause  risk  to  human  safety,  even  if  the 
original  tainting  did  not. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant intend  that  serious  injury  to  a 
business  result.  The  requirement  of 
materiality  insures,  as  does  the  re- 
quirement that  the  defendant  intend 
serious  injury  to  a  business,  that  the 
defendant's  actions  do  not  simply  con- 
stitute mild  or  insignificant  harrass- 
ment.  Thus  in  general  the  subsection 
will  cover  those  instances  where  the 
business  sustains  significant  financial 
loss,  as  from  a  major  recall,  or  signifi- 
cant damage  to  its  good  will  through 
loss  of  consumer  confidence  in  the 
product. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  violating 
new  subsection  (b)— 3  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine— reflects  the  fact 
that  the  defendant's  conduct  may  not 
pose  a  risk  to  human  safety.  The  pen- 
alty is  considerably  lower  than  for  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  which  does 
require  that  the  defendant's  conduct 
create  a  risk  to  human  safety.  Under 
subsection  (a),  A  defendant  may  be 
sentenced  to  up  to  life  in  prison  if 
death  results  from  the  tampering. 

The  second  change,  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  first,  concerns  false 
claims  that  a  product  has  been  tainted 
in  a  way  that  would  cause  death  or  se- 
rious bodily  injury.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  false  claims  section  of 
H.R.  2174  left  a  loophole  in  its  cover- 
age. A  person  who  falsely  claimed  that 
a  product  had  been  tainted,  but  who 
did  not  allege  that  it  had  been  tam- 
pered with  in  a  manner  that  would 
violate  subsection  (a),  would  not  have 
been  liable  under  subsection  (c)  of 
H.R.  2174.  The  effect  on  the  business 
and  on  consumer  confidence  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  same  as  when  a  claim 
of  tampering  has  been  made— a  false 
claim  that  a  product  has  been  tainted 
could  lead  a  company  to  institute  a 
major  recall  and  could  cause  consum- 
ers legitimate  reluctance  to  buy 
needed  products.  The  new  language 
therefore  broadens  the  false  claims 
section  somewhat,  to  insure  that 
claims  involving  tainting  are  prohibit- 
ed. The  section  is,  however,  still  nar- 
rowly drawn,  so  that  only  those  false 
claims  that  cause  a  significant  disrup- 
tion are  covered.  The  claim  of  tainting 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cre- 
ates serious  and  justifiable  concerns  of 
a  risk  of  death  or  bodily  injury  to  an- 


other person.  False  claims  that  a  prod- 
uct has  been  tainted  in  insignificant 
ways  that  would  not  create  such  risks 
are  not  prohibited  by  subsection  (c). 
The  clearest  example  of  a  false  claim 
that  is  not  covered  by  new  subsection 
(c)  is  that  milk  has  somehow  been 
tainted  by  a  harmless  red  dye,  which 
makes  the  milk  unpalatable  to  the 
taste  and  displeasing  to.  the  eye,  but  in 
no  way  dangerous  to  another  human 
being. 

Thus,  the  new  false  claims  section  is 
carefully  drafted  to  exclude  coverage 
of  disgruntled  consumers  who  defame 
a  company  or  its  products,  or  who 
complain  about  pro(lucts  that  are  not 
satisfactory  to  them,  but  whose 
claims,  if  true,  would  not  cause  a  risk 
of  death  or  bodily  injury.  A  consumer 
who  grumbles  that  a  particular  ham- 
burger is  made  with  horsemeat,  even  if 
that  consumer  knows  that  the  claim  is 
false,  and  makes  the  claim  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
company,  or  the  confidence  of  con- 
sumers in  it,  is  not  liable  under  new 
subsection  (c)  because  horsemeat  in 
hamburgers  will  not  cause  a  risk  of 
death  or  bodily  injury. 

An  example  of  a  false  claim  that 
would,  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
be  covered  by  new  subsection  (c)  is 
that  a  can  of  tuna  is  infected  with  bot- 
ulism. Pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)(1). 
such  a  claim  would  be  covered  if  the 
person  knows  that  the  information  is 
false  and  if  the  information  is  in  fact 
false.  In  addition,  the  false  claim  must 
be  made  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  information  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  believed.  A  more  detailed 
explanation  of  these  limiting  provi- 
sions is  provided  in  the  report  accom- 
panying H.R. 2174. 

"Tainting,  "  as  used  in  both  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  is  a  new  term  in  the 
House  bill.  It  is  broader  than  the  con- 
cept of  "tampering,"  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  "Tampering"  requires  affirm- 
ative human  conduct  that  changes  the 
nature  of  the  product,  in  a  manner 
that  causes  a  risk  of  death  or  bodily 
injury.  "Tainting,"  as  described  in  the 
Senate  Report  on  S.  216,  means  "to 
modify  with  a  trace  of  something  of- 
fensive or  deleterious,  or  to  infect,  con- 
taminate, or  corrupt  *  *  *  such  an  of- 
fensive' or  contaminating'  result 
would  be  the  addition  of  an  unsightly 
or  nauseating  substance,  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  substance." 

The  third  change,  the  so-called 
"Airco  amendment,"  extends  Airco's 
patent  term  on  a  new  drug.  Airco  was 
entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  period  be- 
ginning February  20.  1976,  but  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, acting  on  erroneous  information, 
rejected  its  patent  application.  The 
error  was  not  corrected  until  May  26, 
1981.  The  amendment  extends  Airco's 
patent  term  for  the  amount  of  time 
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cation  had  been  erroneously 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
for  yielding, 
r,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


rither  fittingly,  on  the  eve  of 
where  a  lot  of  these  prob- 
apt  to  occur,  is  being  brought 
It  is  the  first  crime  bill 
have  had  from  our  subcom- 
to  the  floor,  although  we 
others  in  float  between  the 
iind   the   full   committee   and 
bring  more.  But  this  one  has 
very  timely  since  this  is  the 
of  the  first  death  of  the 
Tylenol  victims  of  tampering, 
certainly  aimed  at  the  sick 
methods   of   people   who 
wteak  terror  on  whole  commu- 
lilling    people    and    injuring 
viihom  they  do  not  even  know, 
or  badly  damaging  the  rep- 
of  fine  companies,  and  shak- 
;onfidence  of  people  in  prod- 
buy  with  reputable  names 
reputable  sources. 
Chicago    victims    were    lost 
the  kind  of  activity  which  is 
within  the  scope  of  this  bill, 
is    unbelievable    that    people 
in  this  kind  of  terrorism 
( ertainly   calls   for  swift   and 
legislation  which  this  prod- 


repn  sents. 


pjenalties   are   severe   on   only 

false  claims  up  to  10  years 

heivy  fines,  $50,000  fines  where 

occur  and  up  to  20  years  in 

!,nd  if  death  results,  $100,000 

any  term  of  years  including 


Con  mittee, 
Su  jcommittee 


cl^airman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 

Chairman  Hughes  of 

on     Crime     and 

rtave  cosponsored  this  bill  and 

e  to,  I  think,  put  together  a 

compromising  points  of  dif- 

into  a  very  strong  and  very 

bill  that  will  enable  people  to 

of  grocery  stores  and  drug- 


stores with  confidence  that  what  they 
have  bought  is  what  they  intended 
and  is  safe  to  consume.  And  will  con- 
tinue what  I  think  is  a  very  appropri- 
ate monopoly  of  terror  on  Halloween 
in  the  little  ghosts  and  goblins  and  not 
in  some  crackpots  that  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  brought  about  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  point  of 
clarification  that  I  wish  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Anti-Tampering  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  legislative  history.  I  took 
a  personal  interest  in  insuring  that  the 
new  law  adequately  encompassed 
those  products  that  consumers  pur- 
chased with  particular  reliance  on 
safety.  To  define  "food,"  "drug," 
"device,"  and  "cosmetic,"  the  subcom- 
mittee relied  on  the  definition  now 
contained  in  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321).  The  subcommittee  lan- 
guage is  now  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  "consumer  product"  in  the 
Federal  Anti-Tampering  Act.  Title  21. 
United  States  Code,  section  321(f) 
states:  "The  term  food  means:  First  ar- 
ticles used  for  food'  or  drink  for  man 
or  other  animals;  second,  chewing 
gum:  and  third,  articles  used  for  com- 
ponents of  any  such  article."  Some 
persons  raised  the  concern  that  the 
plain  language  of  subsection  (f)  would 
be  read  as  modified  by  other  limiting 
sections  within  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  For  the 
record,  I  wish  to  clarify  that  it  has 
been  our  intention  and  remains  our 
understanding  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Anti-Tampering  Act, 
the  term  "food"  is  defined  by  the  plain 
language  of  21  U.S.C.  321(f),  and  sub- 
section 321(f)  should  not  be  modified 
by  any  other  section.  We  intend  to  in- 
corporate the  discussion  and  all  of  the 
foods  listed  in  the  Senate  Report  98- 
69  as  well. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  comment, 
I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  Chair- 
man Hughes  regarding  the  Federal 
Anti-Tampering  Act. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  for  a  very  important  bill  and 
a  bill  that  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of. 

It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  this  coun- 
try needs  a  bill,  but  the  awful  activity 
of  1  year  ago  certainly  bears  proof 
that  this  is  exactly  what  this  country 
needs. 

This  is  a  most  important  bill  and  I 
think  on  a  very  sad  day.  a  very  sad  an- 
niversary, is  a  very  appropriate  time 


for  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  see  that  this  never 
happens  again. 

I  vigorously  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  would  like  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  most  important 
and  most  needed.  The  fact  that  it  is 
not  in  the  headlines  today  does  not 
mean  that  this  is  not  happening  today. 
It  is  happening.  There  are  isolated  in- 
cidents, but  nevertheless  they  are  hap- 
pening. And  the  particular  incidents 
which  happened  last  year  could  be  re- 
peated. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer),  both  of 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  on  the  subcommittee,  for  their 
interest  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this.  This  is  something  that  needs  to 
be  placed  in  the  law  and  needs  to  be 
placed  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  a  great  deal 
of  work  went  into  the  bill  and  I  want 
to  commend  in  particular,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Hal  Sawyer,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  for  his  outstanding 
work;  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Clay  Shaw,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Larry  Smith,  for  their  ef- 
forts; our  colleague  in  the  other  body. 
Senator  Thurmond,  whose  work  was 
essential,  and  finally,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Peter  Rodino,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Ham 
Fish,  the  ranking  Republican,  who 
were  all  extremely  helpful  in  securing 
passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
Senate  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  certain  tampering 
with  consumer  products,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1450 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  297  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
3231. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Seiberling  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
September  26,  1983,  all  time  for  gener- 
al debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of 
H.R.  3646  shall  be  considered  by  titles 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  to  section 
109  of  said  substitute  consisting  of  the 
text  of  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
printed  in  H.R.  3231. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

short  TITLE 

Section  1.  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP  1979 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  ACT 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  shall  be 
referred  to  as  "the  Act". 

violations 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2410(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  Any  person  who  conspires  or  at- 
tempts to  export  anything  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  vio- 


lation of  an  export  control  imposed  under 
section  5  of  this  Act.  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

•(4)  Any  person  who  possesses  any  goods 
or  technology— 

"(A)  with  the  intent  to  export  such  goods 
or  technology  in  violation  of  an  export  con- 
trol imposed  under  section  5  or  6  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
with  respect  to  such  control:  or 

"(B)  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  goods  or  technology  would  be  so 
exported; 

shall,  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  an  export 
control  imposed  under  section  5,  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  shall,  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  an  export  control  imposed 
under  section  6,  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

"(5)  Any  person  who  takes  any  action  with 
the  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  except 
that  in  the  case  of  an  evasion  of  a  foreign 
policy  or  national  security  control,  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  An  exception  to  any  order  issued 
under  this  Act  which  revokes  the  authority 
of  a  United  States  person  to  export  goods  or 
technology  may  not  be  made  unless  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  are  first  consulted  concerning  the 
exception.". 

(c)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  any  property  interest  or  pro- 
ceeds forfeited  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)" 
after  "subsection  (c)". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Forfeiture  of  Property  Interest  and 
Proceeds.— Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  an  export  control  imposed 
under  section  5  of  this  Act  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty,  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  ( 1 )  any  property  interest  that  person 
has  in  the  goods  or  technology  that  were 
the  subject  of  the  violation  or  that  were 
used  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  the  vio- 
lation, and  (2)  any  proceeds  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  by  that  person  from  the  trans- 
action from  which  the  violation  arose.". 

(e)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Act,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(f),  or  (g)". 

enforcement  authority 

Sec.  103.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2411(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence:  and 

(2>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  do  the  following  in  carrying 
out  enforcement  authorities  under  this  Act: 

■(A)  Execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
issued  by  a  court  or  officer  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
any  violation  of  this  Act  committed  in  his  or 


her  presence  or  view,  or  if  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee has  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  or 
is  committing  such  a  violation. 

"(C)  Search  without  warrant  or  process 
any  person,  place,  or  vehicle  on  which,  and 
any  baggage  in  which,  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee has  probable  cause  to  believe  there 
are  goods  or  technology  being  exported  or 
about  to  be  exported  in  violation  of  this  Act. 
•(D)  Seize  without  warrant  or  process  any 
goods  or  technology  which  the  officer  or 
employee  has  probable  cause  to  believe  have 
been,  are  being,  or  are  about  to  be  exported 
in  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(E)  Carry  firearms  in  carrying  out  any 
activity  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D). 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  authority  of  customs  offi- 
cers with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  (i)  inspection  of  or  other 
search  for  and  detention  and  seizure  of 
goods  or  technology  at  those  places  in 
which  such  officers  are  authorized  by  law  to 
conduct  such  searches,  detentions,  and  sei- 
zures, and  (ii)  any  investigation  conducted 
prior  to  such  inspection,  search,  detention, 
or  seizure.  Upon  seizure  by  any  customs  of- 
ficer of  any  goods  or  technology  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  further  investigation  and  other  appro- 
priate action  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  In  conducting  inspections  of  goods 
and  technology  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
shall  limit  those  inspections  to  goods  and 
technology  with  respect  to  which  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  received  specific  informa- 
tion of  possible  violations  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  not  conduct  random  inspections  which 
would  result  in  the  detainment  of  shipments 
of  goods  or  technology  that  are  in  full  com- 
pliance with  this  Act. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  $14,000,000  may  be 
expended  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  export  controls. 

"(4)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  ar- 
ticles for  violations  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  articles  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures,  shall  apply  to 
the  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  or  section  11(f)  of 
this  Act,  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  or  section  11(f) 
of  this  Act:  except  that  all  powers,  righU, 
and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  cus- 
toms laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 
11(f)  of  this  Act.  be  exercised  or  performed 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  such  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate.". 

findings:  declaration  of  policy 
Sec  104.  (a)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2401)  is  amended  in  paragraph 
(3)  by  striking  out  "which  would  strengthen 
the  Nations  economy"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consistent  with  the  economic,  secu- 
rity, and  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States". 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(10)  It  is  important  that  the  administra- 
tion of  export  controls  imposed  for  foreign 
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TYPES  OF  LICENSES 

Section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Act  (50 
2403(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read 

'  Liceiises  authorizing  multiple  experts. 

purs  isjii  to  an  application  by  the  ex- 

u  of  a  validated  license  for  each 

including  but  not  limited  to  the 

qi^alified  general  license,  authoriz- 
of  goods  for  approved  end  uses. 

diltribution  license,  authorizing  ex- 

g^ods  to  approved  distributors  or 
goods. 

pi^ject  license,  authorizing  exports 
technology  for  a  specified  activi- 

rvice  supply  license,  authorizing 
spare  or  replacement  parts  for 
.  i  ously  exported. 

c  >mprehensive  operations  license. 

exports  of  goods  or  technology 

among  a  domestic  concern  and 

sul^idiaries.  affiliates,  vendors,  joint 

and    licensees    of    that    concern 

i  pproved  by  the  Secretary.". 


ar  d 


NA-  lONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS 


a)  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (50 
2404(a)(1))  is  amended  by  insert- 
he  first  sentence  the  following 
"The  authority  contained  in 
includes  the  authority   to 
curtail  the  transfer  of  goods  or 
within  the  United  States  to  em- 
affiliates  of  countries  to  which 
luch  goods  or  technology  are  con- 

this  section.", 
n  5(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 
No  authority  or  permission   to 
be  required  under  this  section 
or  technology  are  exported  in 
)f   exports   to   a   country   which 
?xport  controls  on  such  goods  or 
cooperatively   with   the   United 
that  the  Secretary  may  re- 
I  xport   license  for  the  export  of 
or  technology  to  such  end  users 
may  specify  by  regulation, 
may  also  by  regulation  re- 
person  exporting  any  such  goods 
otherwise  subject  to  export 
ider  this  section  to  notify  the  De- 
f  Commerce  of  those  exports.". 

5(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
he  end  thereof  the  following: 


■(5)  The  export  of  technology  and  related 
goods  subject  to  export  controls  under  this 
section,  including  items  on  the  list  of  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  comprehensive  operations  li- 
cense which  would  authorize,  over  a  period 
of  years  and  to  countries  other  than  those 
described  in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  multiple  exports  and 
reexports  between  and  among  a  domestic 
concern  and  foreign  subsidiaries,  affiliates, 
vendors,  joint  venturers,  and  licensees  of 
that  concern  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  The  export  to  countries  other  than 
those  described  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  of  goods  and 
technology  subject  to  export  controls  under 
this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  a  distribu- 
tion license  or  other  licenses  authorizing 
multiple  exports.  The  Secretary  shall  peri- 
odically monitor  exports  made  pursuant  to 
such  licenses  in  order  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  strilcing  out 
"by  the  latest  such  increase"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'by  the  regulations  ■;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  as  one  crite- 
rion for  the  removal  of  goods  or  technology 
from  such  license  requirements  the  antici- 
pated needs  of  the  military  of  countries  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  for  national  se- 
curity purposes.". 

(e)  Section  5(lc)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  including  those  coun- 
tries not  participating  in  the  group  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee,"  after 
"other  countries";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •section  3(9)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •paragraphs  (9)  and 
(10)  of  section  3". 

(f)  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(m)  Removal  of  Certain  Controls.— (1) 
In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  1-year 
period  in  which  export  license  applications 
have  been  filed  for  the  export  of  a  good  sub- 
ject to  an  export  control  under  this  section, 
all  such  license  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved to  a  country  group,  the  Secretary 
shall,  at  the  end  of  that  1-year  period, 
remove  the  export  control  on  exports  of 
that  good  to  that  country  group,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  require  an  export  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  that  good  to  such 
end  users  in  that  country  group  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  by  regulation. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
export  controls  which  the  United  States 
maintains  cooperatively  with  any  other 
country. 

"(n)  Goods  Containing  Microproces- 
sors.—Export  controls  may  not  be  imposed 
under  this  section  on  a  good  solely  on  the 
basis  that  the  good  contains  an  embedded 
microprocessor,  if  such  microprocessor 
cannot  be  used  or  altered  to  perform  func- 
tions other  than  those  it  performs  in  the 
good  in  which  it  is  embedded.  An  export 
control  may  be  imposed  under  this  section 
on  a  good  containing  such  a  microprocessor 
only  on  the  basis  that  the  functions  of  the 
good  itself  are  such  that  the  good,  if  export- 
ed, would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  any  other  country 
or  combination  of  countries  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. ". 


coordinating  committee 
Sec  107.  Section  5(i)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(i))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■(5)  Agreement  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional Control  List  and  minimize  the  ap- 
proval of  exceptions  to  that  list,  strengthen 
enforcement  and  cooperation  in  enforce- 
ment efforts,  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
the  Committee,  and  improve  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  upgrading  professional  staff, 
translation  services,  data  base  maintenance, 
communications,  and  facilities. 

"(6)  Agreement  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
mittee so  that  it  functions  effectively  in 
controlling  export  trade  in  a  manner  that 
better  protects  the  national  security  of  each 
participant  to  the  benefit  of  all  partici- 
pants.". 

foreign  availability 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  5(f)(4)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f)(4))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  any  case  in 
which  export  controls  are  maintained  under 
this  section  notwithstanding  foreign  avail- 
ability, on  account  of  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  absence  of  the  con- 
trols would  prove  detrimental  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
duct negotiations  with  the  governments  of 
the  appropriate  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  such  availability.  If, 
within  6  months  after  the  Presidents  deter- 
mination, the  foreign  availability  has  not 
been  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  not. 
after  the  end  of  that  6-month  period,  re- 
quire a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
the  goods  or  technology  involved.". 

(b)  Section  5(f)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  With  respect  to  export  controls  im- 
posed under  this  section,  in  making  any  de- 
termination of  foreign  availability,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  accept  the  representations  of 
applicants  unless  such  representations  are 
contradicted  by  reliable  evidence,  including 
scientific  or  physical  examination,  expert 
opinion  based  upon  adequate  factual  infor- 
mation, and  intelligence  information.'". 

(c)(1)  Section  5(f)(5)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

••(5)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  Office  of  For- 
eign Availability  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Administration.  The  Office 
shall  be  responsible  for  gathering  and  ana- 
lyzing all  the  necessary  information  in  order 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  determinations  of 
foreign  availability  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  each  6-month  period 
during  a  fi.scal  year  information  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  during  that  6-month 
period.  Such  information  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  every  determination  made 
under  this  Act  during  that  6-month  period 
that  foreign  availability  did  not  exist,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  that  determi- 
nation.". 

(2)  Section  5(f)(6)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Office  of  Export  Adminis- 
tration''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Foreign  Availability  ". 

(d)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
with  respect  to  determinations  of  foreign 
availability  under  this  Act  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1983."". 

(e)  Section  5(h)(6)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  provides  adequate  doc- 
umentation"' and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  technical 
advisory  committee  shall  submit  that  certi- 
fication to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time 
the  certification  is  made  to  the  Secretary, 
together  with  the  documentation  for  the 
certification,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)(1)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
vestigate the  foreign  availability  so  certified 
and.  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  certifi- 
cation is  made,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
technical  advisory  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress stating  that  (A)  the  Secretary  has  re- 
moved the  requirement  of  a  validated  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  the  goods  or  technol- 
ogy, on  account  of  the  foreign  availability, 
(B)  the  Secretary  has  recommended  to  the 
FYesident  that  negotiations  be  conducted  to 
eliminate  the  foreign  availability,  or  (C)  the 
Secretary  has  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  investigation  that  the  foreign  availabil- 
ity does  not  exist.  To  the  extent  necessary, 
the  report  may  be  submitted  on  a  classified 
basis.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
has  recommended  to  the  President  that  ne- 
gotiations be  conducted  to  eliminate  the  for- 
eign availability,  the  President  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  conduct  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  governments  of  the  appropri- 
ate foreign  countries.  If.  within  6  months 
after  the  Secretary  submits  such  report  to 
the  Congress,  the  foreign  availability  has 
not  been  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  not. 
after  the  end  of  that  6-month  period,  re- 
quire a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
the  goods  or  technology  involved.'", 

militarily  critical  technologies 

Sec  109.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  complete  the  integration  of 
the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies 
into  the  commodity  control  list  not  later 
than  April  1,  1985.  The  integration  of  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list  shall  be  complet- 
ed with  all  deliberate  speed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  before  April  1,  1985,  any  circum- 
stances which  would  preclude  the  comple- 
tion of  the  integrated  list  by  that  date.  Such 
integrated  list  shall  include  only  a  good  or 
technology  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  countries  to  which  exports 
are  controlled  under  this  section  do  not  pos- 
sess that  good  or  technology,  or  a  similar 
good  or  technology,  and  the  good  or  tech- 
nology or  similar  good  or  technology  is  not 
available  in  fact  to  such  a  country  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  of  sufficient  quality  so 
that  the  requirement  of  a  validated  license 
for  the  export  of  such  good  or  technology  is 
or  would  be  ineffective  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  a  determination 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  goods  or 
technology  under  subsection  (f)(1)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  jointly  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  April  1,  1985,  on  ac- 


tions taken  to  carry  out  this  subparagraph. 
In  any  case  in  which  it  is  determined  that  a 
good  or  technology  should  be  included  on 
the  commodity  control  list  completed  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph  notwithstanding 
foreign  availability,  the  report  to  Congress 
shall  specify  why  inclusion  of  that  good  or 
technology  would  significantly  benefit 
United  States  military  or  national  security. 

"(B)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  integrate  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list,  and  the  fesisibili- 
ty  of  such  integration.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  determine  whether  foreign  availability 
was  used  as  a  criterion  in  developing  the 
commodity  control  list  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  whether  the  completed  list 
reflected  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  subsection.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  information  relating 
to  the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies, 
and  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  designated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  attend  any  meetings  held  in 
the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  such 
list.  The  appropriate  officers  or  employees 
shall  notify  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  when  and  where  any  such  meeting  will  be 
held.  Not  later  than  April  1,  1985.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  completing  the  commodity  con- 
trol list  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  conduct- 
ing the  evaluation  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  shall  consider  mechanisms  to 
reduce  significantly  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies,  including  evaluating 
for  possible  removal  from  the  list  those 
goods  or  technology  which  are  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  categories: 

"(i)  Goods  and  technology  the  transfer  of 
which  would  not  lead  to  a  significant  near- 
term  improvement  in  the  defense  capability 
of  a  country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section. 

"(ii)  A  technology  that  is  evolving  slowly. 

•(iii)  Technology  that  is  not  process-ori- 
ented. 

"(iv)  Components  used  in  militarily  sensi- 
tive devices  that  in  themselves  are  not  sensi- 
tive. 

"(D)  The  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  each  in- 
clude the  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
goods  and  technology  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  effectively  imposing  export  controls  on 
technologies  as  opposed  to  goods  which  are 
the  products  of  those  technologies.". 
criteria  for  foreign  policy  controls;  con- 
sultation with  other  countries;  report 

TO  congress 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2405(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'•(b)  Criteria.— When  imposing,  expand- 
ing, or  extending  export  controls  on  goods 
or  technology  under  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  whether— 

•(1)  the  intended  foreign  policy  purposes 
of  the  proposed  controls  can  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  or  other  alternative 
means; 

•(2)  the  proposed  controls  are  compatible 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United    States    and    with    overall    United 


States  policy  toward  the  country  to  which 
exports  are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed 
controls; 

"(3)  the  proposed  controls  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economic  or  political  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  other 
friendly  countries; 

"(4)  the  proposed  controls  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  the  export  per- 
formance of  the  United  States,  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  economy,  on  the  international 
reputation  of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
supplier  of  goods  and  technology,  or  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  individual  United 
States  industries,  companies,  and  their  em- 
ployees and  communities; 

"(5)  the  United  States  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  proposed  controls  effectively; 

"(6)  the  proposed  controls  are  likely  to 
achieve  the  intended  foreign  policy  purpose; 
and 

"(7)(A)  the  good  or  technology,  or  a  simi- 
lar good  or  technology,  is  available  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  to  the  country  to  which  ex- 
ports are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed  con- 
trols, or  (B)  negotiations  have  been  success- 
fully concluded  with  the  appropriate  for- 
eign governments  to  ensure  the  cooperation 
of  such  governments  in  controlling  the 
export  of  such  good  or  technology  to  the 
country  to  which  exports  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  proposed  controls,  except  that  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  proposed  controls  are  necessary  to  fur- 
ther efforts  by  the  United  States  to  counter 
international  terrorism  or  to  promote  ob- 
servance of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (k)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (1), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Consultation  With  Other  Coun- 
tries.—Before  export  controls  are  imposed 
under  this  section,  the  President  should 
consult  with  the  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  export  controls  co- 
operatively, and  with  such  other  countries 
as  the  President  considers  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate.". 

(c)  Section  6(f)  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Consultation  With  -rHE  Congress.— 
(1)  The  President  may  impose,  expand,  or 
extend  export  controls  under  this  section 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Following  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  and 
before  imposing,  expanding,  or  extending 
export  controls  under  this  section,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report— 

"(A)  indicating  how  the  proposed  export 
controls  will  further,  significantly,  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  or  will  fur- 
ther its  declared  international  obligations; 

"(B)  specifying  the  conclusions  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  of  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  and  any  possi- 
ble adverse  foreign  policy  consequences; 

"(C)  describing  the  nature,  the  subjecU, 
and  the  results  of  the  consultation  with  in- 
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pui^uant  to  subsection  <c)  and  with 
cour  tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (d); 
sperifying  the  nature  and  results  of 
alternative  means  attempted  under  sub- 
or  the  reasons  for  Imposing,  ex- 
extending  the  controls  without 
any  such  alternative  mesms:  and 
describing  the  availability  from  other 
)f  goods  or  technology  compara- 
goods  or  technology  subject  to 
proposed  export  controls,  and  describing 
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foreign  availability  of  such  compa- 
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effect   op   Controls  on   Existing 
AND  Licenses.— Any  export  con- 
under  this  section  shall  not 
contract  to  export  entered  into 
date  on  which  such  controls  are 
any  export  license  issued  under 
aefore  such  date.  The  preceding 
I  hall  not  apply  in  a  case  in  which 
controls  imposed  relate  directly, 
and  significantly  to  actual  or 
acts  of  aggression  or  of  interna- 
rorism.    to    actual    or    imminent 
io  ations    of    internationally    recog- 
rights.  or  to  actual  or  immi- 
1  ear  weapons  tests,  in  which  case 
shall    promptly   notify    the 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
controls  relate  and  of  the  contracts 
affected  by  the  controls.  Any 
cAitrols  descril)ed  in  the  preceding 
;hall  affect  existing  contracts  and 
so  long  as  the  acts  of  aggres- 
terrorism.    violations    of    human 
nuclear  weapons  tests  continue  or 
imminent.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
(he  term    contract  to  export"  in- 
is  not  limited  to.  an  export  sales 
and  an  agreement  to  invest  in  an 
which    involves    the    export   of 
echnology.". 

ion  7  of  the  Act  (50  App.  2406)  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection: 

OF  Controls  on  Existing 
—Any  export  controls  imposed 
s  section  shall  not  affect  any  con- 
( xport  entered  into  before  the  date 
such  controls  are  imposed,  includ- 
contract  to  harvest  unprocessed 
ed  cedar  (as  defined  in  subsection 


E  TECT 


(i)(4)  of  this  section)  from  State  lands,  the 
performance  of  which  contract  would  make 
the  red  cedar  available  for  export.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  contract 
to  export'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  an 
export  sales  agreement  and  an  agreement  to 
Invest  in  an  enterprise  which  involves  the 
export  of  goods  or  technology.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  export  controls  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  export  controls  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  export  controls  imposed  after  such 
date. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

Sec  112.  Section  6(g)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2405(g)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
110(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "This  section  also  does  not 
authorize  export  controls  on  donations  of 
goods,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  intended 
to  be  used  to  relieve  human  suffering.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  President  may  impose  export 
controls  under  this  section  on  medicine, 
medical  supplies,  food,  and  donations  of 
goods  without  regard  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.". 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS  AUTHORITY 

Sec  113.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)(B),  (7),  (8),  or  (13)  of  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  President  may  prohibit  or  curtail 
the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of 
any  goods,  technology,  or  other  information 
produced  in  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  further  significantly  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  or  to  fulfill 
its  declared  international  obligations.". 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  export  control  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  transaction 
or  activity  undertaken  with  the  intent  to 
evade  that  export  control,  even  if  that 
export  control  would  not  otherwise  apply  to 
that  transaction  or  activity.". 

(c)  Section  6  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by 
sections  110  and  111  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Expanded  Authority  To  Impose  Con- 
trols.—(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  controls  under  this  section— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  goods,  technology, 
other  information,  or  persons  other  than 
that  authorized  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section;  or 

•(B)  without  any  limitation  contained  in 
subsection  (c),  (d).  (e).  (g),  (h),  or  (m)  of  this 
section, 

the  President  may  impose  those  controls 
only  if  the  President  submits  that  determi- 
nation to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
report  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  proposed  controls, 
and  only  if  a  law  is  enacted  authorizing  the 
imposition  of  those  controls.  If  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  imposition  of  those 
controls  is  introduced  in  either  House  of 
Congress  within  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  the  Congress  receives  the  deter- 


mination and  report  of  the  President,  that 
joint  resolution  shall  immediately  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  either  such 
committee  has  not  reported  the  joint  resolu- 
tion at  the  end  of  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  its  referral,  such  committee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress, 
having  received  on  a  determina- 

tion of  the  President  under  section  6(nKl) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
with  respect  to  the  export  controls  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  that  determination,  author- 
izes the  President  to  impose  those  export 
controls.',  with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
determination  and  report  inserted  in  the 
blank. 
"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
'(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  any  period  of 
time  in  which  Congress  is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  export  controls  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  are  extended  in 
accordance  with  such  section  6  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

crime  control  instruments 
Sec  114.  (a)  Section  6(k)(l)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2405(k)(l)).  as  redesignated  by 
section  110(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  any  determination  of  the 
Secretary— 

•■(A)  of  what  goods  or  technology  shall  be 
included  on  the  list  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  as  a  result  of 
the  export  restrictions  imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 

"(B)  to  approve  or  deny  an  export  license 
application  to  export  crime  control  or  detec- 
tion instruments  or  equipment  shall  be 
made  in  concurrence  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  section  10(e)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  does  not  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
any  such  determination,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  President  for  resolution.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  determinations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  which  are  made  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REIMPOSITION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Sec  115.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  110.  111.  and  113  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(0)  Extension  of  Certain  Controls.— 
Those  export  controls  imposed  under  this 
section  which  were  in  effect  on  February  28. 
1982.  and  ceased  to  be  effective  on  March  1, 
1982,  September   15.   1982.  or  January   20. 


1983  (except  those  controls  with  respect  to 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games),  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  1-year  period,  any 
of  those  controls  made  effective  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  extended  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Section  6(j)  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  110(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  such  determination 
which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  a 
country  may  not  be  rescinded  unless  the 
President  first  submits  to  the  Congress  a 
report  justifying  the  rescission  and  certify- 
ing that  the  country  concerned  has  not  pro- 
vided support  for  international  terrorism, 
including  support  for  groups  engaged  in 
such  terrorism,  for  the  preceding  12-month 
period.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  export 
control  made  effective  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a). 

PETITIONS  for  short  SUPPLY  CONTROLS 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  7(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(c)(1)(A))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Petitions  for  Monitoring  or  Con- 
trols.—(1)(  A)  Any  entity,  including  a  trade 
association,  firm,  or  certified  or  recognized 
union  or  group  of  workers,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  an  industry  or  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  an  industry  which  processes  metal- 
lic materials  capable  of  being  recycled  (i) 
with  respect  to  which  an  increase  in  domes- 
tic prices  or  a  domestic  shortage,  either  of 
which  results  from  increased  exports,  is  or 
may  be  a  substantial  cause  of  adverse  effect 
on  the  national  economy  or  any  sector 
thereof  or  on  a  domestic  industry,  and  (ii) 
with  respect  to  which  a  significant  increase 
in  exports  is  or  may  be  a  substantial  cause 
of  adverse  effect  on  the  national  economy 
or  any  sector  thereof  or  on  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, may  transmit  a  written  petition  to 
the  Secretary  requesting  the  monitoring  of 
exports  or  the  imposition  of  export  controls, 
or  both,  with  respect  to  such  material,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  3(2)(C)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  7(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"supply.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and 
(iii)  that  the  criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  of  this  subsection  are  satisfied.". 

(c)  Section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■•(C)(i)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  substantial  cause'  means  a  cause 
which  is  important  and  not  less  than  any 
other  cause. 

"(ii)  Before  March  1.  1984.  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations,  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
which  define  the  operative  terms  contained 
in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this  Act  and  in  this  sub- 
section, including  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 'excessive  drain",  'scarce  materials', 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  foreign 
demand",  'domestic  shortage',  'increase  in 
domestic  prices'  and  'increase  in  the  domes- 
tic price',  representative  of  an  industry  or  a 
substantial  segment  of  an  industry',  'domes- 
tic industry",  'specific  period  of  time",  'na- 
tional economy  or  any  sector  thereof",   sig- 


nificant Increase  in  exports",  and    adverse 
effect".'". 

(d)  Section  7(c)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  Within  45  days  after  the  end  of 
the  30-day  or  45-day  period  described  In 
paragraph  (2),  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  whether  to  impose 
monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  on  the 
export  of  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  petition,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this 
Act.  In  making  such  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  whether— 

"(i)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase, 
in  relation  to  a  specific  period  of  time,  in  ex- 
ports of  such  material; 

"(ii)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  the  domestic  price  of  such  material  or  a 
domestic  shortage  of  such  material  and  ex- 
ports are  a  substantial  cause  of  such  domes- 
tic price  increase  or  domestic  shortage; 

"(iii)  exports  of  such  material  are  or  may 
be  a  substantial  cause  of  adverse  effect  on 
the  national  economy  or  any  sector  thereof 
or  on  a  domestic  industry;  and 

"(iv)  monitoring  or  controls  or  both  are 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  whether  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  in- 
cluding the  findings  of  fact  in  support  of 
that  determination. ". 

(e)  Section  7(c)(6)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  If  a  petition  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar material  or  group  of  materials  has  been 
considered  in  accordance  with  all  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  consider  any  other  petition 
with  respect  to  the  same  material  or  group 
of  materials  which  is  filed  within  6  months 
after  final  action  on  the  prior  petition  has 
been  completed.". 

(f)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  as  para- 
graphs (8)  and  (9).  respectively; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (8).  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(8)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  other  than  this  section.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(10)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section,  no  action  in  response  to 
an  informal  or  formal  request  by  any  entity 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  impose  controls  on  or  monitor  the 
export  of  metallic  materials  capable  of 
being  recycled  shall  be  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion except  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary,  in  any  other  case,  may  not 
impose  controls  on  or  monitor  the  export  of 
metallic  materials  capable  of  being  recycled 
unless  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  controls  or 
monitoring  and  complies  with  paragraph 
(3)(B)  with  respect  to  that  determination.". 

(g)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  11(c)(2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  7(c)(l)(C)(il)  and 
11(c)(2)"'. 

domestically  produced  crude  oil 

Sec  117.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(d))  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"unless"  and  all  that  follows  through  "met " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"makes  and  publishes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "so  recommends  to  the  Congress 
after  making  and  publishing"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "reports  such  findings"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "includes  such 
findings  in  his  recommendation"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'thereafter"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  re- 
ceiving that  recommendation,  agrees  to  a 
joint  resolution  approving  such  exports  on 
the  basis  of  those  findings  which  is  thereaf- 
ter enacted  into  law. ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  expire  on  September  30, 
1987.". 

refined  petroleum  products 

Sec  118.  Section  7(e)(1)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2406(e)(1))  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  out  "No '"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  any  case  in  which 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  impose  export  controls  on  refined 
petroleum  products  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
of  that  determination.  The  President  shall 
also  notify  the  Congress  if  and  when  he  de- 
termines that  such  export  controls  are  no 
longer  necessary.  During  any  period  in 
which  a  determination  that  such  export 
controls  are  necessary  is  in  effect,  no'". 

agricultural  exports 

Sec  119.  (a)  Section  7(g)(3)  of  the  Act  (50 

U.S.C.    App.    2406(g)(3))    is    amended    by 

amending  the  second  sentence  to  read  as 

follows:   "If  the  Congress,   within  60  days 

after  the  date  of  its  receipt  of  such  report, 

does  not  adopt  a  joint  resolution  approving 

such  prohibition  or  curtailment,  then  such 

prohibition  or  curtailment  shall  cease  to  be 

effective  at  the  end  of  that  60-day  period."". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(g)(3)  of 

the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••30-day" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60-day"". 

licensing  procedures 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Act  (50 

U.S.C.  App.  2409(c))  is  amended  by  striking 

out   "90"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"60  ". 

(b)  Section  10(f)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  writing"  after  'inform 
the  applicant";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  shall  accord  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  'Before  a  final  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  application 
is  made,  the  applicant  shall  be  entitled— 

■(A)  to  respond  in  writing  to  such  ques- 
tions, considerations,  or  recommendations 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  infor- 
mation from  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  upon  the  filing  of  a  written  request 
with  the  Secretary  within  15  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  information,  to  respond  in 
person  to  the  department  or  agency  raising 
such  questions,  considerations,  or  recom- 
mendations.". 

(c)  Section  10(f)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence— 
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(A)  by   Inserting   "the   proposed"   before 
"denial"  tl  le  first  two  places  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by    itriklng   out   "denial"   the   third 
place  it  ap  )ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

determin|tion    to   deny   the   application" 
and 

(2)  by 
the  follow 
shall  allon 
respond 
before  the 

(d)  Sect: 

(1)  in 

OTHER 

(2)  by 
lowing  neu 

"(k) 

CATIONS.— 

(b)(3)  of 
after  a 
Secretary 
such  a 
may 

mation  of 
may  not 
cant 
the  c 
"(1) 
which 
quest 
a  good  or 
trol  list 
after 
person 


t » 


1  )n 
tlie 

INQ  URIES" 


Cha  nges 


i  iserting  after  the  first  sentence 
ng  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
the  applicant  at  least  30  days  to 
the  Secretary's   determination 
license  application  is  denied.". 
10  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
section  heading  by  adding  ": 
after  "applications ':  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
subsections: 

IN  Requirements  for  Appli- 
Cxcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
section,  in  any  case  in  which, 
license  application  is  submitted,  the 
changes    the    requirements    for 
litense   application,   the  Secretary 
requfst  appropriate  additional  infor- 
the  applicant,  but  the  Secretary 
rttum  the  application  to  the  appli- 
withc  ut  action  because  it  fails  to  meet 
hanged  requirements. 

Inqdiries.— (1)  In  any  case  in 
Secretary  receives  a  written  re- 
askihg  for  the  proper  classification  of 
echnology  on  the  commodity  con- 
Secretary  shall,  within  10  days 
receipt   of   the   request,   inform   the 
ing  the  request  of  the  proper 


Other 
the 


m  ik 
dassificat  on 


"(2)  In 
ceives   a 
about  the 
quiremen^ 
export 
the 

ceipt  of 
mation  to 


any  ( 


case  in  which  the  Secretary  re- 
*Titten   request    for   information 
applicability  of  export  license  ro- 
under this  Act   to  a  proposed 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions, 
shall,  within  30  days  after  re- 
request,  reply  with  that  infor- 
the  person  making  the  request.". 


Secre  ary 
t  le 


Sec.  121, 
App.  24131 

(1)  by 
through 
(21) 

(2)  by 
following 

"(11) 
goods 


A|ip, 
sent*  nee 


Sec  ;ion 


Sec  12 
U.S.C 
last 
State  or 
logs". 

(b> 
App.   241 
"Nothing 
"Except 
nothing 

(c) 
trol  Act 
striking 
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Section 


Sec.   1 
U.S.C. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  14  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
is  amended— 

redesignating     paragraphs     (11) 
20)  as  paragraphs  (12)  through 
respectively;  and 

i  iserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
new  paragraph: 

removal  of  export  controls  on 
pursuant  to  section  5(m):". 


tie 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Section  7(i)(l)  of  the  Act  (50 
2406(i)(l))  is  amended  in  the 
by  inserting  "harvested  from 
Federal  lands"  after     red  cedar 


17(a)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 

(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

Ls  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 


38(e)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
22  U.S.C.  2778(e))  is  amended  by 
(f) '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


cut 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Section   18  of  the  Act  (50 
2417)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


2  3. 


Aip 


AUl  HORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1  1.  (a)  Requirement  of  Authorizing 
Legislation.— (1)       Notwithstanding       any 
vision  of  law.  money  appropriated 
I^epartment  of  Commerce  for  ex- 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
igated  or  expended  only  if— 
appropriation  thereof  has  been 
authorized  by  law  enacted  on  or 
date   of   the   enactment   of   the 


0  3li 

tl  e 


Export  Administration  Amendments  Act  of 
1983:  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  such  obligations 
and  expenditures  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  previously  prescribed  by  law  en- 
acted on  or  after  such  date. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  author- 
izes the  obligation  or  expenditure  thereof, 
the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  have  no  effect. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  superseded  except  by  a  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  which  specifically 
repeals,  modifies,  or  supersedes  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

"(1)  $24,600,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  of  which  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  $15,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  enforcement,  $2,100,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  foreign  availability  assess- 
ments under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  and  $7,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  all  other  activities  under  this 
Act:  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary  for.  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law,  and  other 
nondiscretionary  costs.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  124.  Section  20  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2419)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TERMINATION  DATE 

"Sec  20.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  terminates  on  September  30.  1985.". 

HOURS  OF  OFFICE  OF  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  125.  The  Secretary  shall  modify  the 
office  hours  of  the  Office  of  Export  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  at  least  four  days  of  each  workweek  so  as 
to  accommodate  communications  to  the 
Office  by  exporters  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States  during  the  normal 
business  hours  of  those  exporters. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUTTO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hutto:  Page 
17.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  20.  line  2.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

MILITARILY  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec  109.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  240(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  complete  the  integration  of 
the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies 
into  the  commodity  control  list  not  later 
than  April  1.  1985.  The  integration  of  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list  shall  be  complet- 
ed with  all  deliberate  speed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  before  April  1.  1985.  any  circum- 
stances which  would  preclude  the  comple- 
tion of  the  integrated  list  by  that  date.  Any 
disagreement    between    the   Secretary    and 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  whether  a 
good  or  technology  on  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  should  be  integrated 
into  the  commodity  control  list  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  President  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1.  1984.  Such  integrated  list  shall  in- 
clude only  a  good  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
countries  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section  do  not  possess  that  good 
or  technology,  or  a  functionally  equivalent 
good  or  technology,  and  the  good  or  tech- 
nology or  functionally  equivalent  good  or 
technology  is  not  available  in  fact  to  such  a 
country  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  compa- 
rable quality  so  that  the  requirement  of  a 
validated  license  for  the  export  of  such  good 
or  technology  is  or  would  be  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  determination  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  goods  or  technology  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  jointly 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  April  1,  1985.  on  actions  taken  to  carry 
out  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  integrate  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  into 
the  commodity  control  list,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty of  such  integration.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  determine  whether  foreign  availability 
was  used  as  a  criterion  in  developing  the 
commodity  control  list  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  whether  the  completed  list 
reflected  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  subsection.  In  conducting  such 
evaluation,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  information  relating 
to  the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies. 
Not  later  than  April  1.  1985.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  integrating  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  into  the  commodity 
control  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
shall  consider  mechanisms  to  reduce  the  list 
of  militarily  critical  technologies. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  goods  and 
technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  at  least  annually  after  the  inte- 
grated list  is  completed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)(A).  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  list  of  military  critical  technol- 
ogies any  goods  or  technology  that  are  no 
longer  militarily  critical.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may.  after  the  integrated  list  is  so 
completed,  add  to  the  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  any  good  or  technology 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  is 
militarily  critical.  If  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  disagree  as  to  whether 
any  change  in  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
good  or  technology  should  also  be  made  in 
the  commodity  control  list,  the  President 
shall  resolve  the  disagreement  not  later 
than  three  months  after  the  change  is  made 
in  the  list  of  militarily  critical  technologies. 
"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  April  1.  1985,  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  on  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assess  the  impact  that  the  transfer  of  goods 
or  technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  to  countries  to  which  ex- 


ports are  controlled  under  this  section  has 
had  or  will  have  on  the  military  capabilities 
of  those  countries.". 

Mr.  HUTTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  section  109  of 
H.R.  3231. 

H.R.  3231  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  22, 
1983,  and  was  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  July  22, 
1983,  for  consideration  of  such  por- 
tions of  section  109  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction- 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
reported  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
to  section  109  of  H.R.  3231  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies list  and  to  clarify  the  Secre- 
tary's role  in  the  overall  process  of 
export  controls  for  national  security 
reasons. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
does  not  disagree  with  the  primary 
intent  of  section  109.  The  committee 
supports  the  general  concept  in  H.R. 
3231  of  integrating  the  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  list  and  the  commodi- 
ty control  list  and  efforts  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  list.  However,  a  careful 
reading  of  section  109  led  us  to  recom- 
mend some  modest  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section. 

The  section  of  the  bill  that  this 
amendment  refers  to  is  a  very  limited 
section  within  the  context  of  the  over- 
all bill;  it  addresses  the  list  of  militari- 
ly critical  technologies.  This  list  is  de- 
veloped and  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  consists  of  those 
goods  and  technologies  that  he  consid- 
ers would  significantly  improve  the 
military  capabilities  of  our  adversaries. 
Related  to  this  list— but  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce— is  the  commodity  control 
list.  This  list  is  used  to  administer  the 
export  licensing  system  that  restricts 
export  of  goods  and  technologies  for 
national  security,  short  supply,  or  for- 
eign policy  reasons.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  commodity  control  list  is  related 
to  items  that  are  militarily  critical 
and,  therefore,  controlled  for  national 
security  reasons. 

The  section  of  the  bill  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
quires that  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  be  integrated  into  the 
commodity  control  list  by  April  1, 
1985. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
also  require  the  integration  of  these 
two  lists.  In  fact,  one  of  the  problems 
in  integrating  this  list  in  the  past  has 
been  disagreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  to  which  items  on  the 
militarily  critical  technologies  list  are 
appropriately  included  in  the  commod- 
ity control  list.  The  amendment  rec- 
ommends that  this  problem  be  re- 
solved by  referring  disagreements  to 
the  President. 

From  an  overall  perspective,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  believes 
that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  would  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  regard  to  this  list,  first,  by 
limiting  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  a  good  or  technology  is  avail- 
able from  a  foreign  source  and,  there- 
by, automatically  decontrolled  and. 
second,  by  specifying  certain  criteria 
for  removing  items  from  the  list. 

This  amendment  would  move  the 
section  slightly  back  toward  the 
present  situation— but  not  all  the  way. 
The  committee  recommends  that  de- 
termination of  foreign  availability  be 
based  on  the  availability  of  goods  and 
technologies  that  reflect  the  same 
characteristics,  performance,  and  ca- 
pabilities as  the  goods  or  technologies 
we  are  attempting  to  control. 

This  amendment  would  also  delete 
certain  criteria  incorporated  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  could  lead  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies.  This  amendment  would 
support  a  reduction  in  the  list  in  order 
to  provide  better  controls  over  a  small- 
er number  of  truly  high  technology 
items:  however,  this  amendment 
stres.ses  the  fundamental  criteria  for 
reducing  or  adding  items  on  the  list 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
items  are  militarily  critical. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
adopt  the  amendment  to  section  109. 

Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr. 
HuTTO.  The  gentleman  headed  up  a 
task  force  on  behalf  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  shared 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation.  The 
gentleman  and  his  task  force  took  a 
close  look  at  the  bill,  its  ramifications 
on  technology  transfers  and  how  it 
may  or  may  not  enhance  the  military 
capability  of  an  adversarial  nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  they  have 
done  a  responsible  job,  and  they  have 
put  forth  a  constructive  amendment 
and  one  which  I  can  support.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  observation,  however. 

On  page  17,  regarding  the  definition 
of  'foreign  availability,"  an  amend- 
ment would  change  the  word  "similar" 
to  "functionally  equivalent,"  and  then 


on  line  21,  the  word  "sufficient"  would 
be  replaced  with  'comparable." 

I  would  only  note  that,  as  it  relates 
to  the  militarily  critical  technologies 
list  and  the  possible  integration  of 
that  list  with  the  commodity  control 
list,  that  that  is  a  proper  definition 
and  one  which  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened. But  when  it  comes  to  licensing 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  1  think 
we  also  need  to  recognize  the  flexibil-' 
ity  that  is  needed  there  and  that  the 
present  definition,  which  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman,  should  be  retained 
as  "sufficient""  in  lieu  of  ""comparable." 

I  support  the  amendment. 

D  1500 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HuTTO).  and  al.so  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  with 
regard  to  their  comments  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
who  worked  very  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Flonda,  and  we  worked 
very  constructively,  I  believe,  together 
hammering  out  and  making.  1  think, 
substantial  improvements  in  their  par- 
ticular section  under  which  «he  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  given 
sequential  referral. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Conmfiittee  on  Armed  Services  to  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  bill.  Although  the  com- 
mittee generally  agreed  with  the 
intent  of  section  109  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  changed  too 
much  and  that,  under  the  change,  the 
effective  balance  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  modified  in  an  ad- 
verse manner.  The  committee  amend- 
ment reestablishes  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance. 

First,  although  the  committee 
agrees  that  the  commodity  control  list 
and  the  militarily  critical  technologies 
list  should  be  integrated,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  provides  for  no  way  to  resolve 
disagreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce regarding  the  items  that  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  commodity  con- 
trol list.  The  committee  recommends 
that  any  disagreements  between  the 
secretaries  regarding  whether  goods  or 
technologies  on  the  militarily  critical 
tecnnologies  list  should  be  initially  in- 
tegrated into  the  commodity  control 
list  be  resolved  by  the  President  by 
November  1.  1984—6  months  before 
the  lists  are  to  be  fully  integrated. 

Second,  because  the  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  list  is  a  dynamically 
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changing  |  document,  the  committee 
recommends  that  a  formal  procedure 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  review  of  the  contents  of  the 
list  at  lisast  annually  with  a  view 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  items 
on  the  list  or  adding  to  the  list  items 
determint  d  to  be  militarily  critical.  As 
with  the  ;ase  of  the  initial  integration 
of  the  militarily  critical  technologies 
list  and  Ihe  commodity  control  list, 
disagreenients  between  the  secretaries 
regarding!  whether  items  added  to  or 
removed  from  the  militarily  critical 
technolog  ies  list  should  be  added  to  or 
removed  from  the  commodity  control 
list  should  be  resolved  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  in  3  months  of  the  change  to 
the  militi  rily  critical  technologies  list. 
Third,  the  committee  recommends 
that,  in  d  'termination  of  foreign  avail- 
ability, "functionally  equivalent" 
goods  an  1  technologies  be  considered 
instead  o:  "similar"  goods  and  technol- 
ogies and  that  the  goods  and  technol- 
ogies tha .  are  available  be  of  "compa- 
rable" qi  ality  instead  of  "sufficient" 
quality.  Vhe  determination  of  foreign 
availabili  y  results  in  items  not  being 
placed  oi  the  commodity  control  list 
and,  theieby.  decontrolled.  The  com- 
mittee bjlieves  that  such  decontrol 
should  DC  cur  only  if  the  same  capabili- 
ties are  available  from  some  other 
source. 

The  otjective  of  this  part  of  the 
committe  e  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
meaning  Jf  "a  similar  good  or  technol- 
ogy." T  le  committee  amendment 
would  ba  >e  foreign  availability  on  pos- 
session o  the  good  or  technology,  or  a 
functions  lly  equivalent  good  or  tech- 
nology, cr  availability,  in  fact,  from  a 
foreign  s<  lurce  of  the  good  or  technolo- 
gy, or  a  functionally  equivalent  good 
or  techndlogy.  Because  the  list  relates 
to  goods  and  technologies  that  have  a 
military  is  well  as  a  civilian  use.  an 
item  ava  lable  from  a  foreign  source 
would  hi  "functionally  equivalent"  if 
the  f unc  ion  it  performs  in  a  military 
use  is  equivalent,  in  terms  of  charac- 
teristics, performance  and  capabilities 
to  the  fu  iction  of  the  U.S.  item. 

Fourth  the  committee  agrees  that 
the  Gen(  ral  Accounting  Office  should 
evaluate  the  efforts  to  integrate  the 
lists  and  be  given  access  to  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  t  ;chnologies.  However,  section 
109  of  I  .R.  3231  as  reported  by  the 
Committ  ;e  on  Foreign  Affairs  also  di- 
rects thit  the  General  Accounting 
Office  b((  admitted  to  all  meetings  in 
the  exe(  utive  branch  regarding  the 
list.  The  committee  believes  such  au- 
thorization to  be  unnecessary  to  con- 
duct the  evaluation  and  recommends 
that  sucl  I  authority  not  be  granted. 

Fifth,  the  committee  supports  the 
general  if  fort  to  find  mechanisms  for 
reducing  the  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies list.  However,  the  specific  cri- 
teria suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  could  imply  that  the 


Congress  intends  that  certain  militari- 
ly critical  technologies  be  removed  be- 
cause they  happen  to  possess  one  of 
the  characteristics  listed  as  criteria  for 
possible  removal.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  removal  of  items  for 
the  list  should  be  based  primarily  on 
the  assessment  of  military  criticality. 
taking  into  account  the  level  of  com- 
parable technology  available  to  pro- 
scribed countries.  Because  the  commit- 
tee emphasizes  the  use  of  military 
criticality  as  a  criterion  for  reducing 
the  list,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  increase 
efforts  to  assess  the  effect  on  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  proscribed  coun- 
tries if  they  were  to  receive  items  in- 
cluded on  the  militarily  critical  tech- 
nology list.  The  committee  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  by 
April  1.  1985.  on  such  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  changes  are 
modest,  but  necessary,  and  I  urge  the 
members  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  their  extensive  hearings  and 
work  on  this  legislation.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  members  recog- 
nize the  serious  consequences  of  the 
hemorrhaging  of  our  technology.  I  rise 
in  support  of  section  109  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  among  the  most  important  in 
the  entire  bill. 

However,  I  have  two  reservations. 
First,  we  want  to  insure  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  information  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  related  to  military  crit- 
ical technologies  and  has  access  to  the 
administration  documents  pertaining 
to  MCTL.  After  all.  if  GAO  is  going  to 
be  an  intermediary  and  is  going  to 
help  work  out  the  solution,  it  must 
have  the  necessary  information  to 
make  the  proper  judgments. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concerns,  and 
we  have  left  that  provision  in  where 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  accessibility  to  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  they  need. 

We  only  struck  the  part  where  GAO 
would  have  been  able  to  sit  in  on  exec- 
utive meetings.  We  thought  that  went 
a  little  too  far.  but  we  still  allow  them 
full  access  to  information. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  His  point  is  well 
taken. 

My  second  reservation  would  be  that 
we.  in  our  committee  work,  found  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  have 
what  I  thought  was  good  criteria.  It 
was  a  goal,  it  was  a  target  for  people  to 


keep  in  mind  as  they  are  making  these 
very  complicated  decisions. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  continue 
to  have  the  various  groups  looking  at 
this  legislation  keep  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  recommenda- 
tions in  mind  as  they  are  integrating 
these  lists. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  and  enthusiastically 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUTTO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hutto:  Page 
5,  strike  out   line   1   and  all  that   follows 
through  page  6,  line  20,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  An  officer  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  other  person  authorized  to 
board  or  search  vessels  who  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy have  been  or  will  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  Act  may— 

■(A)  stop,  search,  and  examine,  within  or 
without  his  district,  a  vehicle,  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  person,  on  which  or  whom  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  suspect  there  are  any 
such  goods  or  technology: 

"(B)  search,  wherever  found,  any  package 
or  container  in  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  there  are  any  such  goods  or 
technology:  and 

•(C)  seize  and  secure  for  trial  any  such 
goods  or  technology  on  or  about  such  vehi- 
cle, vessel,  aircraft,  or  person,  or  in  such 
package  or  container. 

■(3)(A)  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  other  person  authorized  to 
board  or  search  vessels  may,  while  in  the 
performance  of.  and  in  connection  with,  of- 
ficial duties,  make  arrests  without  warrant 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Upon  seizure  of  any  goods  or  technol- 
ogy under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  further  investigation 
and  other  appropriate  action  under  this  Act. 

Page  7.  line  4,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  closed  quota- 
tion marks,  and  a  second  period. 

Mr.  HUTTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think 
there  has  been  some  modification  of 
this  amendment.  Is  it  a  long  one? 
Could  we  hear  it  read? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  has  been 
no  change  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  the 
same  one  that  was  printed  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 
have  that  right  here. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  It  is  relating  to  Cus- 
toms. 

Mr.  FUENZEL.  Does  it  relate  to  Cus- 
toms solely?  Does  it  have  any  refer- 
ence to  import  controls? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  No. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  No;  just  enforcement. 
Enforcement  is  all. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment  that,  in  essence, 
improves  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  enforce  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  illegal  export  and  diver- 
sion of  critical  technology  to  our  ad- 
versaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3231  does  seri- 
ous injury  to  Custom's  ability  to  en- 
force this  legislation,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  rectify  that  damage.  As 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  there  has 
been  an  ongoing  debate  within  the  ad- 
ministration between  Customs  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  over  who 
should  have  the  primary  role  in  en- 
forcing the  Export  Administration 
Act.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  technology 
transfer  panel  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcement  should  continue  to 
reside  with  the  Customs  Service. 

Over  the  years,  the  Customs  Service 
has  built  up  a  very  effective  interna- 
tional organization  for  this  purpose 
and  has  had  very  impressive  results  in 
controlling  illegal  exports.  The  Cus- 
toms Service— and  only  the  Customs 
Service— has  built  up  a  vast  network  of 
overseas  contacts  in  foreign  custom 
services  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  are  invaluable  in  enforcing  laws 
relating  to  illegal  technology  transfer. 
The  Customs  Service  has,  since  Oc- 
tober 1981.  pursued  a  domestic  effort 
known  as  Operation  Exodus  which  en- 
tails random  and  surprise  inspections 
of  many  shipments  destined  for  over- 
seas. Operation  Exodus  has  been  a  re- 
markable success;  346  cases  of  at- 
tempted illegal  exports  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  prosecution  from  these  sur- 
prise inspections;  there  have  been  220 
indictments  to  date  and  211  convic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  allow  the  Customs  Service  to 
continue  that  record  of  excellence. 

This  amendment  would  delete  the 
limitation  on  authorization  of  expend- 
itures for  the  Customs  Service's  Oper- 
ation Exodus  that  is  contained  in  H.R. 
3231.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  on  the  bill  claims  'Operation 
Exodus  has  not  been  very  cost  effec- 
tive  *  *  *   [and]   has  resulted  in  few 

prosecutions     of     serious     violations 


under  the  Export  Administration  Act 

•  •  •  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  346 
cases  accepted  for  prosecution,  220  in- 
dictments and  211  convictions  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of  and  is  exception- 
ally cost  effective. 

This  amendment  would  also  delete 
the  section  of  H.R.  3231  that  would 
prohibit  custom's  officials  from 
making  random,  surprise  searches. 
This  technique  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  Exodus.  This  amend- 
ment directs  that  upon  seizure,  the 
matter  then  must  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  further 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  my 
amendment  attempts  to  preserve  the 
exceptional  record  of  achievement  of 
the  Customs  Service  by  continuing  the 
procedures  under  which  such  success 
was  obtained. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Hutto).  the  chairman  of 
the  technology  transfer  panel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  also 
was  spawned  out  of  the  work  of  the 
special  panel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  although  it  falls 
outside  the  actual  jurisdiction  given  to 
the  committee  in  the  sequential  refer- 
ral. 

As  my  colleague  from  Florida  indi- 
cated the  Customs  Service  has  com- 
piled what  we  believe  is  a  distin- 
guished record  of  enforcement  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  It  would 
make  no  sense  to  destroy  that  capabil- 
ity now.  Unfortunately,  that  capabil- 
ity, in  fact,  would  be  destroyed  under 
the  bill  as  originated  without  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  would  prohibit 
the  Customs  Service  from  conducting 
random  searches  of  exports.  The 
random  search  and  seizure  effort  of 
Operation  Exodus  has  resulted  in  over 
2.000  seizures  of  attempted  illegal  ex- 
ports of  items  worth  over  $134  million. 
Critics  of  the  Customs  Service  claim 
this  record  is  insignificant  compared 
to  the  unnecessary  delays  caused  by 
the  searches.  I  disagree  on  this  point. 
In  fiscal  year  1982  only  0.025  percent, 
that  is  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  of 
shipments  were  delayed  because  of 
random  inspections.  I  submit  this  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  if  we  can  stop  a 
small  part  of  what  has  been  described 
as  a  "hemorrhage"  of  technology  to 
the  East-bloc. 

Additionally.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  overseas  activities  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  attempting  to  stem 
this  illegal  flow  of  technology.  For  ex- 
ample. Customs  has  21  agents  assigned 


to  eight  foreign  countries  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  they  regularly  travel  to 
other  locations  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions. They  are  well  known  to  foreign 
customs  services  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  have  established  a  firm 
foundation  of  information  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  provisions  of  H.R. 
3231  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  this 
fine  organization  by  reducing  its  fund- 
ing and  putting  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  its  operations. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Customs  Service  can 
continue  its  outstanding  work  in  stem- 
ming the  illegal  flow  of  technology  to 
our  potential  adversaries. 

D  1510 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  panel,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  on 
their  excellent  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  remark  simply  that  I 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  allow 
the  President  to  control  any  disputes 
or  decide  any  disputes  between  the 
two  Secretaries,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  obviously  has  both  interests  in 
mind,  that  of  increasing  exports  and 
also  that  of  national  security. 

Also  I  think  the  area  of  taking  away 
the  right  to  make  random  searches  is 
extremely  deleterious  to  our  efforts  to 
keep  critical  technologies  from  going 
out  of  the  country,  because  it  basically 
gives  probable  cause  rights  to  would- 
be  smugglers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
gentlemen  on  their  work,  and  I  think 
this  amendment  has  a  lot  going  for  it. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  add  that  without 
this  amendment  the  bill  as  written 
would  restrict  Customs  to  inspections 
in  situations  where  specific  informa- 
tion on  a  possible  violation  has  been 
received.  Therefore,  through  their 
normal  operation,  if  Customs  sees  a 
violation  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  unless  they  are  first  told  about 
the  violation,  they  have  no  right  to 
make  arrests  or  continue  the  search.  It 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  take  away 
from  Customs,  an  organization  that  is 
there  at  the  border  and  often  inspects 
items  on  a  random  basis,  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  continue  their  search  or  make 
arrests  if  they  stumble  on  violations  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  feel  that  it  is  one 
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I  would  like  to  com- 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 
)  for  the  excellent  leader- 
provided  as  chairman  of  our 
transfer     panel     of     the 
Services  Committee   and  also 
man  from  New  Jersey  for 
of  his  wisdom  as  our  mi- 
I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  panel 
sf  ent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  re- 
Lhis  bill,  especially  the  area 
with   enforcement   authority, 
on  the  panel,  debated  exten- 
!  need  to  increase  Commerce's 
versus  keeping  enforcement 
is  today— with  Customs.  The 
me  is  obvious— why  duplicate 
between  two  Federal  agen- 
t  is  our  problem  today  in  so 
of  the  Federal   Govern- 
dfiplication    Customs  has  been 
to  search,  seize,  arrest,  and 
Commerce  is  designed 
,  serve,  and  promote  the 
international  trade,  economic 
and    technological    advance- 
Chairman,   I   submit    this 
working,  there  is  no  need  to 
,  and  therefore  I  ask  my  col- 
support  this  amendment. 
CA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
requisite  number  of  words. 
Cfiairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
1  oppose  this  amendment  and 
colleagues  that  we  have  for 
time  given  Customs  specific 
,   and  indeed   Customs  does 
under  two  different  jurisdic- 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  them,   and  they  would 
to  be  able  to  operate  in  this 


ai  eas 


fir  earmo 


0 


iiy 


tie 
one 


point  out  that  the  statistics 

were   given   indicate   that   a 

of   these  seizures  that   were 

(  re  made  under  that  authority 

E  vporl  Control  Act  and  not  the 

■  Administration  Act. 

W3uld  oppose  this  amendment.  I 

th  ere  is  room  in  this  Nation  for 


active  efforts  on  the  part  of  both 
agencies,  but  I  think  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  give  that  authority  and 
does  focus  for  the  first  time  that  au- 
thority to  the  Customs  Service.  So  I 
do  not  think  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  we  are 
creating  actually  a  new  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  another  layer  of  enforce- 
ment, by  putting  Commerce  into  the 
authority  that  the  committee  has 
given  them  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MICA.  No.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  that  Commerce  is  already  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  say  that  for  the  first 
time  we  give  Customs  direct  control.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  duplicative  effort 
at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  needed  effort  that 
has  been  focused  on  by  this  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  But  the  Department  of 
Commerce  may  not  search,  seize, 
arrest,  or  carry  firearms  at  the  present 
time.  So  that  committee  is  giving  this 
authority  to  Commerce. 

Mr.  MICA.  Commerce  is  already 
doing  the  job.  We  want  to  give  them 
the  authority  to  do  the  complete  job. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  But  how  can  they  do  it 
without  a  lot  more  money  and  a  lot 
more  personnnel  and  without  creating 
another  layer  of  enforcement? 

Mr.  MICA.  The  bill  does  have 
money,  authority,  and  personnel  in  it. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  much? 

Mr.  MICA.  It  is  $15  million,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  statutory  authority 
for  enforcement  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  The  Customs  Service 
lacks  that  statutory  authority.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  funded  more  or  less 
through  the  back  door  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  $30  million. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is 
more  clearly  define  the  functional 
tasks  of  each  of  the  departments  and 
then  to  provide  a  budget  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  each  to  do  its  respective  job. 

So  Commerce  had  the  authority, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
notes,  we  have  tried  to  give  them  the 
enforcement  resources  to  do  their  job 
effectively  and  also  to  recognize  for 
the  first  time  the  Customs  Service. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  is  to  wipe  out  those  new  tools 
that  are  there  so  that  Commerce  can 
do  the  job  they  are  expected  to  do 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  MICA.  And  again  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  number  of  the  activi- 
ties that  were  cited  in  the  statistics 


were  taken  care  of  under  dual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  heard  in  my  earlier 
statement  that  Customs,  through  the 
years  of  their  service  and  expertise  in 
the  enforcement  relative  to  exports, 
has  gained  friendly  or  a  working  rela- 
tionship, I  should  say,  with  organiza- 
tions overseas.  They  know  how  to 
handle  this  problem. 

To  take  Customs  out  of  the  enforce- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  would  do 
under  this  bill,  would,  I  think,  negate 
all  these  years  of  experience  we  have 
gained,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  let  the 
experienced  people  handle  this  sort  of 
operation. 

D  1520 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  say  again.  Cus- 
toms has  other  authorities  to  operate 
under. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
concern  and  his  commendations  that 
have  been  put  forth  on  the  work  of 
Customs.  They  do  an  excellent  job. 
We  for  the  first  time  give  them  some 
authority,  but  we  also  allow  $15  mil- 
lion for  Commerce  to  do  the  job  right 
that  they  have  already  been  charged 
with  doing;  so  I  do  believe  that  we  are 
both  seeking  the  same  goal. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  this 
bill  the  ability  of  Customs  is  eliminat- 
ed in  their  enforcement  function  of 
random  search.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  this  is  a  needed  part  of  this? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  eliminate  Cus- 
toms authority  when  it  has  not  been 
properly  defined  in  statute.  This  Oper- 
ation Exodus  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  executive  branch  discretion.  We 
have  attempted  to  provide  explicit  def- 
inition of  enforcement  responsibilities 
for  both  the  Customs  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  If  we  did 
nothing  at  all,  there  would  be  no  refer- 
ence in  the  statute  whatsoever  about 
the  Customs  Service  role. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  or 
has  been  demonstrated  here  an  inflat- 
ed opinion  of  the  capability  of  the 
Customs  Service  to  serve  as  the  admin- 
istrator of  this  particular  act.  We  will 
notice  that  in  the  bill  itself,  beginning 
on  page  5  under  "Enforcement  Au- 
thority" there  is  provided  a  beefed  up 
enforcement  authority,  which  includes 


both  the  Treasury  and  the  Customs 
Service,  and  that  specific  language 
governs  the  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service  at  the  bottom  of  pages  6  and  7. 

The  Bonker  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  what  we  have  today.  The  author- 
izing committee  for  the  Customs  is  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  trying  to 
figure  out  what  they  can  do.  what 
they  cannot  do.  and  what  they  should 
do. 

Our  judgment  on  Project  Exodus 
was  that  it  was  a  failure.  It  resulted 
mostly  in  the  delay  of  U.S.  shipments 
abroad  which  were  harmless.  In  fact, 
in  one  port,  inspection  of  four  out  of 
five  seizures  were  for  material  that 
later  went  forward  and  was  released. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  Cus- 
toms does  not  have  the  competence  to 
understand  the  operations  of  this  law 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Commerce  which  adminis- 
ters the  list,  coordinates  with  the  De- 
fense Department  works  on  the  defini- 
tions, is  the  agency  that  understands 
the  kind  of  goods  we  are  talking  about. 
In  my  own  Customs  district  there  was 
alleged  to  be  one  agent  that  knew 
something  about  hi-tech  equipment 
that  might  require  a  license. 

Other  districts  may  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate. But  one  person  cannot  know  all 
things  and  cannot  be  everywhere.  In 
every  case.  Customs  must  go  back  to 
the  Commerce  Department  to  render 
the  final  decision. 

All  those  press  releases  that  Cus- 
toms sent  out  about  the  good  things 
that  happened  in  Exodus  were  inspir- 
ing, but  the  actual  record  was  not. 
Mostly,  they  uncovered  technical  vio- 
lations or  licenses  that  were  missing 
for  products  that  should  never  have 
required  licenses  in  the  first  place. 

The  real  mischief  that  was  done  by 
those  random  searches  was  that  com- 
panies had  their  letters  of  credit  run 
out  or  the  sales  canceled.  In  my  own 
district  we  had  large  layoffs  in  two 
companies  because  of  shipments  that 
were  seized  without  good  reason  by 
Project  Exodus  and  later  released,  at 
which  time  either  the  credit  or  the 
sale  was  gone. 

So  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
follow  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Our  committee  recommended  that 
no  more  than  $14  million  be  given  to 
customs  for  the  enforcement  of 
Project  Exodus.  We  said.  yes.  they 
could  go  ahead  under  certain  condi- 
tions. That  is  how  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  picked  up  the  number  that 
is  in  this  particular  bill.  It  was  our  rec- 
ommendation. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on 
that  authorization  bill  and  preserve 
that  amount.  We  do  not  know  if  they 
will  or  not;  but  in  the  meantime,  it 
seems  that  it  may  be  a  little  presump- 
tuous for  others  who  may  or  may  not 
know  the  capability  of  Customs,  par- 


ticularly dealing  with  hi-tech  items,  to 
want  to  give  a  greatly  expanded  more 
authority. 

The  Bonker  bill  demands  "probable 
cause"  for  investigation  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  The  Hutto  amend- 
ment says  "reasonable  cause." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the 
Members  there  are  worlds  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  Reasonable 
cause  is  a  much  lower  standard.  And  it 
seems  to  me.  giving  a  license  to  poke 
around  at  random  among  shipments 
and  perhaps  delay  shipments  and 
cause  layoffs  and  so  on. 

I  believe  that  the  Bonker  bill 
strengthens  enforcement  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  Going 
back  to  the  Hutto  language  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake  for  this  body  to  make, 
because  I  think  Customs  has  not  had 
the  demonstrated  ability  to  manage 
this  particular  item  of  its  shared  juris- 
diction effectively.  It  will  be  covered 
under  this  bill.  It  will  be  involved. 

Most  of  the  seizures  that  made  any 
difference  in  the  indictments  referred 
to  earlier  probably  came  from  tips. 
Those  will  still  be  part  of  the  process. 
They  will  be  followed  up  both  by  Com- 
merce and  by  Treasury. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  primacy  of  the  agency  of  Com- 
merce which  must  administer  the  law. 
rather  than  have  another  group  out 
working  on  the  side,  as  might  occur 
under  the  Hutto  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  my  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  just  spoke  a  few 
questions  about  this  deletion  or  this 
reduction  to  $14  million  in  enforce- 
ment moneys  to  the  customs  agents.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  answer  a 
few  questions  for  me. 

As  I  understand,  and  we  sat  on  this 
panel  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  listened  to  the  chairman 
make  his  pitch  for  this  bill.  One  prob- 
lem that  has  occurred  is  that  a  lot  of 
shipments  have  waited  on  the  docks, 
so  to  speak,  while  Customs  made 
random  searches  and  by  the  time  the 
searches  were  finished,  contracts  had 
expired  and  we  had  foreign  customers 
who  were  angry.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  All  right.  My  ques- 
tion is.  why  in  that  case  did  they  move 
to  solve  that  problem  by  reducing  the 
President's  request  for  Customs  from  I 
think  it  was  $34  million  or  $35  million 
down  to  $14  million,  because  obviously 
enforcement  is  to  a  large  degree  a 
function  of  dollars  spent? 

Even  if  you  add  up  the  extra  money 
that  has  been  requested  for  Commerce 
in  moving  this  turf  battle  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  Commerce  takes  a  bigger 
chunk,  if  you  put  in  total  enforcement 
dollars,  as  I  recall,  the  total  Commerce 


and  Customs  dollars  that  are  allocated 
under  this  bill  are  still  less  than  the 
President  requested.  So  the  point  is 
that  if  you  are  going  to  have  searches 
and  if  you  are  going  to  do  a  reasonable 
job.  you  are  going  to  have  less  dollars 
to  do  the  job  and  that  would  imply  to 
me  that  unless  you  absolutely  forget 
about  your  duties,  or  Customs  and 
Commerce  both  forget  about  their 
duties  in  trying  to  keep  this  flow  of 
export  technology  down,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  lot  more  delays. 

I  think  my  question  is.  why  did  we 
not  fund  more  money  for  this  thing  so 
we  could  do  a  good  job  with  enough 
people  and  we  could  go  in  without 
having  given  probable  cause  protec- 
tion to  would-be  smugglers  and  take 
care  of  all  the  problems— more  money. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  problem  we 
had  to  deal  with  is  that  Customs  em- 
braces a  good  deal  more  than  Project 
Exodus.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  drugs,  we  have  contraband  arti- 
cles coming  in  everywhere. 

We  gave  the  Customs  Service  in  our 
authorization  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  President  suggested,  more  than  I 
wanted  to  give  them.  We  decided  that 
the  least  effective  work  they  were 
doing  was  Project  Exodus  and  we  de- 
sired not  to  have  the  random  search 
go  on.  because  it  was  quite  obvious 
from  the  evidence  that  we  had  that  it 
was  not  effective  and  it  was  resulting 
in  delayed  shipments  and  the  loss  of 
jobs.  So  we  felt  since  Exodus  was  not 
an  effective  function  the  money 
should  be  used  elsewhere.  Actually,  we 
gave  the  Customs  Service  more  than 
the  President  wanted. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  All  right.  My  second 
question  is.  the  thrust  of  the  testimo- 
ny we  heard  from  your  leadership  and 
their  testimony  was  that  one  reason 
we  do  not  need  the  licenses  to  Cocom 
nations  is  because  most  of  the  viola- 
tions that  take  place,  most  of  the  flow 
of  critical  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  comes  about  be- 
cause of  crime,  because  of  smuggled 
goods,  because  of  illicit  movement  of 
technology. 

Again,  if  that  is  true,  how  can  we 
possibly  stem  that  flow  of  illegal  tech- 
nology, forgetting  how  inefficient  one 
might  think  Customs  is,  with  a  total 
expenditure  for  Customs  and  Com- 
merce of  something  under  $35  million, 
if  this  is,  indeed,  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Western  democracies? 

D  1530 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  I  may  answer,  the 
$14  million  we  have  provided  for  Cus- 
toms was  strictly  for  Project  Exodus. 
We  wanted  less  of  a  random  search 
but  did  not  ban  it.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Customs  Service  from 
using  all  the  rest  of  its  resources  to  do 
its  mission  and  whatever  it  thinks  is 
necessary  and  most  effective.  We  tried. 
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howeverj  to  guide  it  away  from  the 
random  i  searching  of  Project  Exodus, 
but  we  did  not  deny  it  the  ability  to  do 
what  it  thought  it  needed  to  do. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  last  question. 
Under  four  bill,  does  anybody  have 
the  right  to  random  searches? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Yes.  Well.  I  am 
sorry,  y©u  will  have  to  aslc  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  Under  his  bill. 
Customs  does  not  have  the  right  to 
random  isearching,  as  I  understand  it. 
But  I  think  you  will  have  to  talk  to 
him. 

Mr.  lONKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  [t  precludes  random  searching 
by  the  (Customs  Service.  But  I  do  not 
believe  [there  Is  any  language  that 
would  preclude  the  Department  of 
Commefce,  which  really  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  do  this  kind  of  work.  So, 
they  co^ld  carry  out  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity without  any  legislative  restraint 

in  this  Mil. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for]  their  answers. 

Mr.  CDURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frohi  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  C  DURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
I  hav^  three  or  four  observations. 
Obviously  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  is  a  turf  battle,  a  war  between 
Commeice  and  Customs  in  performing 
certain  security  functions  that  are  im- 
portant for  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  dealing  with 
something  that  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

(On  r;quest  of  Mr.  Courter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huimai  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes . ) 

Mr.  (pOURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gen  ;leman  yield? 

Mr.  H  UNTER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentlen  an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
sensitiv ;  and  important  area. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  ge  lerally  the  purpose  of  the  cre- 
ation o;  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  i^ery  beginning  was  to  encour- 
age exportation,  encourage  the  sale  of 
U.S.  products  to  various  countries,  en- 
courag<  therefore  job  creation  in  this 
particu  ar  country  through  those  ex- 
ports. 1  hat  is  one  of  its  functions. 

To  Si  y  that  the  enforcement  power 
to  prei  ent  exports  should  be  placed 
into  I  he  Commerce  Department, 
whose  nain  function  is  to  make  sure 
that  tl  ose  items  are  exported,  seems 
to  be  g  ving  the  authority  to  the  exact 
wrong  person.  The  purpose  of  Com- 
merce s  to  encourage  exports,  not  to 
discoui  ige  them. 

So,  I  think  this  biU  gives  the  author- 
ity to  t  le  exact  wrong  organization. 

Secoi  id,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Cus- 
toms people  are  there  on  site.  They 
are  all  aver  the  country.  They  have  ex- 


pertise. They  can  size  individuals  up, 
because  they  are  on  the  job,  they  are 
streetwise.  They  are  similar  to  the  cop 
that  has  been  on  patrol  for  10  or  15 
years.  They  can  spot  unusual  circum- 
stances and  situations.  To  say  that 
this  organization.  Customs,  with  their 
expertise,  with  their  experience,  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  spread  all  over 
the  country,  in  all  the  ports  of  disem- 
barkation should  not  be  permitted  to 
prevent  the  exporting  of  technology 
seems  to  be  absolutely  an  absurd 
policy. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  It  says  on  page  6  as 
follows,  on  line  9: 

In  conducting  inspections  of  goods  and 
technology  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  shall 
limit  those  Inspections  to  goods  and  technol- 
ogy with  respect  to  which  the  Customs 
Service  has  received  specific  Information  of 
possible  violations. 

So.  what  you  are  doing  is  telling 
Customs  Service  that  even  if  they 
stumble  upon  a  clear  violation  of  the 
export  of  technology  they  can  do 
nothing,  they  have  got  to  turn  their 
backs.  Certainly  there  is  not  going  to 
be  someone  from  Commerce,  nearby  to 
effect  the  arrest,  thus  creating  an 
awkward  situation,  an  unworkable  sit- 
uation. 

That  seems  to  be  the  worst  part  of 
this  bill,  and  of  course  that  is  a  part 
that  once  again  the  gentleman  from 
Florida's  (Mr.  Hutto)  amendment 
changes  and  improves. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Customs  would  be  doing  when 
they  would  find  this  export  violation? 
Most  of  their  work,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  is  involved  in  trying  to  verify, 
and  to  check  out.  and  to  rate,  imports 
so  that  we  can  collect  the  duties  and 
keep  nasty  substances  that  we  do  not 
want  out  of  this  country. 

So,  they  are  not  routinely  running 
around  inspecting  exports  where  they 
are  going  to  notice  these  kinds  of  vio- 
lations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  successes 
in  Exodus  have  almost  invariably  been 
due  to  tips,  which  the  Bonker  bill  per- 
mits. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  response  is  not  really  complete. 
What  you  are  doing  is  eliminating 
from  the  Customs  Service  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  power,  the  capability  of 
making  arrests  under  many,  many  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  that  is  absolutely 
the  wrong  way  to  go. 


I  see  that  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  stood  up.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  how  many 
people  from  Conmierce  does  he  figure 
will  be  in  the  field  at  the  places  of  dis- 
embarkation throughout  the  United 
States  under  this  particular  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  has 
lacked  the  resources  to  do  an  effective 
job. 

Last  year.  Customs  spent  $30  million 
in  its  operation  Exodus  program.  The 
Department  of  Commerce.  I  think, 
spent  $3.5  million.  No  wonder  the 
track  record  is  not  very  good. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
this  legislation  is  to  not  only  increase 
their  enforcement  authority  but  to  in- 
crease their  budget  from  $5  million, 
which  is  being  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  $15  million. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  I  may  proceed,  you 
can  imagine  how  we  could  double  and 
even  triple  their  enforcement  capabil- 
ity if  we  increase  their  budget  from  $5 
million  to  $15  million.  I  might  add 
that  we  are  not  disrupting  or  taking 
away  any  explicit  authority  that  Cus- 
toms traditionally  has  had  in  this 
area.  We  are  trying  to  define  its 
proper  role.  The  bill  addresses  the 
problem  of  random  inspections.  It 
states  that,  "The  Customs  Service 
shall  not  conduct  random  inspections 
which  would  result  in  the  detainment 
of  shipments  of  goods  or  technology 
that  are  in  full  compliance  with  this 
act." 

What  we  are  trying  to  correct  here  is 
this  problem  of  going  out  on  a  dock 
and  just  looking  at  boxes  and  detain- 
ing them  for  3  or  6  or  10  weeks,  there- 
by putting  our  manufacturers  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  asked  a  very,  very 
specfic  question  and  you  answered  the 
question  by  saying,  well,  we  are  in- 
creasing the  wealth  and  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
$5  million  to  $13  or  $15  million  and 
therefore  their  capabilities  will  in- 
crease by  a  factor  of  three.  But  in  the 
same  breath,  you  indicated  that  their 
capabilities  are  very,  very  low. 


My  position  is  that  Increasing  their 
resources  by  $10  million  is  not  going  to 
stop  the  flow  of  technology.  It  is  not 
going  to  place  enough  Commerce 
people  in  the  field  such  that  they  are 
onsite  to  make  the  type  of  arrests  and 
inspections  that  are  necessau-y. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  question  again. 
With  the  resources  provided  under  the 
legislation,  how  many  inspectors  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
going  to  be  at  the  various  places  and 
ports  of  disembarkation  and  exporting 
facilities  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States?  Will  they  all  be  covered?  How 
many  people? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  There  are  presently 
60  enforcement  personnel  imder  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
budget  of  $3.5  million.  So.  I  rather 
imagine  you  could  triple  that  to  per- 
haps as  many  as  200  enforcement  per- 
sonnel who  would  have  the  authority 
to  do  the  job.  But  I  do  not  think  you 
are  necessarily  going  to  have  better 
enforcement  if  you  have  two  Federal 
agencies  with  two  separate  programs 
out  there  doing  essentially  the  same 
thing. 
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What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
this  legislation  is  make  our  enforce- 
ment program  more  effective,  utilizing 
both  the  Customs  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  once  more,  my  problem, 
and  I  would  not  be  so  concerned  as 
much  as  I  am  about  this  section  of  the 
bill  if  it  did  what  you  said,  if  it  would 
permit  the  cooperation  between  these 
two  organizations  that  do  have  exper 


information,  they  are  going  to  ask 
Customs  to  go  in  just  as  they  are 
doing  today  and  that  is  where  you 
read  those  Project  Exodus  press  re- 
leases. 

Mr.  COURTER.  It  is  Commerce. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Commerce  is  going 
to  send  Customs  in  and  say.  take  care 
of  it. 

The  problem  arose  because  there 
was  poor  coordination. 

We  sent  Custom  agents  out  doing  a 
job  for  which  we  had  not  trained 
them. 

Over  the  last  year  and  one-half, 
there  has  been  better  and  better  co- 
ordination between  Customs  and  Com- 
merce. Remember,  Commerce  is  the 
agency  charged  with  that  act.  It  is  the 
lead  agency  that  deals  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  Treasury.  This 
is  a  "Tinkers,  to  Evans,  to  Chance"  op- 
eration here.  Proper  administration 
requires  cooperation  between  Defense. 
Commerce,  and  Customs  and  has  to  be 
in  the  driver's  seat  with  respect  to 
Treasury. 

You  cannot  put  Customs  out  there 
on  its  own  operating  without  the  di- 
rection of  Commerce. 

So  I  think  you  are  still  going  to  have 
those  Customs  agents  do  much  of  the 
physical  work  at  the  request  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Department. 
But  you  are  going  to  have  Commerce 
and  Defense  working  better  together. 
You  are  going  to  have  the  Customs 
people  punching  into  computers  and 
getting  much  more  prompt  answers 
from  Commerce,  so  you  will  not  have 
equipment  sitting  on  the  doclts  for 
long  periods  of  time. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  simply  by 
saying  that  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 


defense    is    to    support    the    Hutto 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  concluding 
statement  on  this  amendment,  which  I 
oppose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  want 
the  same  thing.  We  want  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  our  technology 
transfer  laws. 

I  think,  in  that  sense,  I  can  support 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  ef- 
forts to  more  clearly  define  those  au- 
thorities and  to  make  possible  the  re- 
sources so  that  whoever  is  charged 
with  enforcement  responsibility  has 
the  resources  to  do  the  job. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
this  legislation  is  to  not  only  strength- 
en the  law  enforcement  capability  but 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
do  the  job  for  both  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  had  to,  at  some  point,  be  more 
definitive  in  these  responsibilities. 
Otherwise,  we  would  continue  with 
overlapping  jurisdiction  and  possibly  a 
waste  of  money. 

So  what  is  at  stake  here  is  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Commerce  Department  or  the  Cus- 
toms Service  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity. Both  of  them  will  be  involved. 
Both  have  inherent  statutory  respon- 
sibilities. Both  will  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  do  their  work. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  it  would  not 
change  in  any  way  the  authorizations 
now  involved  for  both  departments. 
Indeed,  if  we  pass  it,  what  we  will  do  is 
maintain  the  same  level,  which  is  $14 
million  for  Customs  and  $15  million 


tise.  but  it  does  not.  It  clearly  shifts    looking  at  this  bill  and  at  the  Hutto    for  the  Department  of  Commerce  Bm 


jurisdiction  when  it  comes  to  intercep- 
tion and  arrest  in  the  export  of  mili- 
tary critical  technologies  from  Cus- 
toms to  a  different  department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  Customs  and  Commerce  have  had 
to  cooperate  for  years  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act.  The  very  language 
on  pages  6  and  7  provide  that  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  cooperate. 

I  doubt  you  are  going  to  have  Com- 
merce officials  permanently  on  station 
in  any  port.  Maybe  you  will,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  that  when  they  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  probable  cause, 


amendment.  It  still  appears  to  me  that 
the  one  way  that  we  could  combine, 
we  could  take  care  of  two  goals:  thor- 
ough searches  to  see  that  our  vital 
technology  is  not  going,  and  expedi- 
tious treatment  to  industry,  is  to  fund 
more  money,  and  that  is  the  one  thing 
this  bill  does  not  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  say  one  thing 
to  my  friends  that  are  concerned 
about  a  strong  national  defense  but 
are  concerned  about  our  defense 
budget.  I  think  the  one  thing  we  can 
do  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  to  have 
an  extremely  large  defense  budget  is 


we  will  have  removed  Commerce's  en- 
forcement capability. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying,  here 
is  the  money  to  do  the  job  but  we  are 
taking  away  your  tools  to  do  it  effec- 
tively. 

The  committee  has  put  a  lot  of 
thought  into  this  legislation.  We  have 
consulted  with  everybody  involved.  We 
worked  closely  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  I  think  sup- 
ports our  efforts,  and  I  think  we  have 
come  up  with  a  balanced  approach, 
one  that  will  avoid  duplication  and 
give  our  enforcement  agencies  the 
tools  to  do  an  effective  job. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  en- 
forcement and  police  powers  of  this 


to  see  that  vital  technology  does  not  provision  because  I  believe  that  the 

flow    out    of    this    country    into    the  Department  of  Commerce  is  the  ap- 

Soviet  bloc.  propriate  agency  to  have  primary  en- 

The  best  vote  you  could  make  today,  forcement  responsibilities, 

one  of  the  best  votes  you  will  be  able  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  Ted 

to  make  this  year  for  a  strong  national  Wu,  the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  of 
highly  I 
matters 
export 
arisen 
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Export  Enforcement,  who  is 
xperienced  in  export  control 
having  prosecuted  the  major 
Enforcement  cases  which  have 
recent  years.  Mr.  Wu"s  inves- 
staff  at  Commerce  has  been 
significantly.  In  fact,  they 
more  than  35  criminal  in- 
and  these  people  have  the 
they  have  the  intelligence, 
the  analysts  and  the  pro- 
professionals,  and  I  think  that 
do  the  best  possible  job. 
exf^rt  violations  we  are  often  in  a 
moving    and    unpredictable 
The  violators  are  often  for- 
ionals  who  must  be  arrested 
tjefore  they  can  flee  the  coun- 


vestigat  »rs 
experiei  ce 
they  hajve 
gram 
they  cai  i 

In 
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position 
eign  na 
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s  precisely  why  I  think  Com- 
ijeeds  this  authority.  There  is 
agency  that  I  think  can  do 
is  efficiently. 

.S.    Marshals    Service    often 

have  adequate  time  because 

the  other  programs  they  are 

with.  That  is  why  I  think  in 

I  feel  that  the  agents  at  Com- 

4ould  do  the  best  job  for  us. 

why  I  am  reluctant  in  oppos- 


merce 
That  is 
ing  this 

Mr.  HlJTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlempn  yield? 
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KUTTO.  Would  the  gentleman 
agri  e  that  this  is  really  adding  an 
additior  al    law    enforcement    agency? 
Can  tht  gentleman  tell  me:  Are  the 
agents     now     uniformed 
are   they   plainclothesmen   or 


liOTH.   I   can  see  the  gentle- 

qoint.  Your  point  is  well  taken. 

would  not  agree  that  we  are 

an   additional   layer   here   be- 

ttese  people  have  the  responsi- 

If  they  did  not  have  the  re- 

lity  now  I  would  say  that  the 

IS  more  valid. 

do  not  see  that  because  they 

the  responsibility. 

IfUTTO.  Would  you  not  agree 

has  been  expertise  over  the 

gained  by  Customs  and,  if  you 

to  make  this  drastic  change 

<)ne    department    to    another, 

not  have  been  better  to  have 

transfer   of  some   of   these 

er  to  cfommerce? 

rtOTH.  As  I  said,  the  gentleman 

vfhat  I  said  and  this  is  the  way  I 

it.  I  suppose  you  make  value 

here.  I  would  be  repeating 

The  gentleman  heard  what  I 

and  that  is  pretty  well  the 

feel   about   it.   Commerce   has 

very  credible  job  preventing  il- 

versions  and  improved  the  li- 

system. 

(JOURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 
I^OTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
w  Jersey. 


0V( 


Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  and  just  would 
like,  by  way  of  example,  to  once  again 
express  my  frustration  on  the  way  the 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  and  my  enthusi- 
astic support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HuTTO). 

The  way  the  bill  is  crafted  now  it 
means  that  the  Customs  Service  is 
going  to  have  to  de  facto  prior  author- 
ization from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce before  they  can  interrupt  a 
transfer  of  technology  to  a  foreign 
country  under  which  controls  are 
placed. 

That  seems  to  be  the  folly  of  the 
particular  section  that  we  are  dealing 
with.  What  is  going  to  happen  is  that 
if  someone  from  the  Customs  Service 
finds  hashish  in  a  boot,  in  one  ski 
boot,  and  finds  high  tech  computer 
chips  in  the  next  boot,  he  is  going  to 
have  to  call  up  Commerce  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  fly  in  from  some 
other  place  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  this  ridiculous  spe- 
cialization is  going  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  problems  and  slowdown  rather 
than  speed  up  the  process  at  our  vari- 
ous borders,  first. 

Second,  and  finally.  I  repeat  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  section  that  actually 
specifically  limits  the  amount  of  re- 
sources for  Customs  Service  and  that 
is  found  on  page  6.  lines  17  through 
20.  That  limitation  is  placed  at  $14 
million,  a  totally  arbitrary  figure. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  figure  that  not 
only  is  arbitrary  but  is  impossible  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  how  much 
of  the  resources  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice during  the  year  reached  $14  mil- 
lion. 
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When  do  you  know?  When  they  are 
performing  two,  three,  four  different 
functions  at  the  same  time. 

So  that  limitation  on  the  resources 
of  the  Customs  Service  also  I  think  is 
a  monstrous  truck  hole  and  flaw  in  the 
legislation  as  it  is  brought  to  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond  to  that  in  a  very  curt  way:  Re- 
sources also,  you  have  to  look  at  quali- 
fications when  you  look  at  the  re- 
sources. The  Commerce  officers  are 
certainly  more  qualified— to  detect 
high  technology  than  would  be  Cus- 
toms. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  going  to  say  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Customs  officers  who 
have  begun  to  develop  some  compe- 
tence have  all  been  trained  by  officials 
of    the     Commerce    Department     to 


whom  they  report,  and  they  report  on 
their  work  and  tell  them  whether  they 
are  doing  it  right  or  not.  So  obviously 
this  bill  has  authority  in  the  right 
place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  yield  a  little  later, 
but  I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  contribu- 
tion because  I  think  that  is  the  logic 
that  we  have  to  draw. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, the  standard  now  is  that 
unless  Customs  has  probable  cause 
they  cannot  search  a  particular  con- 
tainer, is  that  right,  unless  they  are 
given  probable  cause? 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FRENZEL)  mentioned  proba- 
ble cause. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  the  way  the  law 
is  written  now  in  the  statute,  as  I  un- 
derstand, yes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  contrasted 
with  reasonable  cause. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  understand  what 
the  difference  is.  Let  us  say  somebody 
calls  up  on  the  phone,  you  get  an 
anonymous  call  that  says  there  are 
some  laser  lenses  stacked  in  a  contain- 
er three  rows  from  the  last  row  on  the 
dock  ready  to  go.  Can  Customs  come 
in  and  search  that  container  for  those 
laser  lenses? 

Mr.  ROTH.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
but  before  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  already  made  a  distinction 
between  reasonable  and  probable 
cause. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  could  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  think  present  stat- 
ute gives  Customs  broad  authority  to 
exercise  its  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities in  this  respect.  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  really  limits  or  inhibits  the  Cus- 
toms Service  except  for  the  problem  of 
random  samplings. 

If  anybody  has  to  do  that,  it  should 
be  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  has  the  expertise  in  this  high 
technology  area,  to  know  what  it  is 
doing  when  it  goes  on  an  inspection 
tour. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Let  me  read  a  little  section  in  the 
report  here  that  says,  section  103  of 
the  bill  which  it  says  amends  section 
12: 


To  limit  enforcement  activities  by  the 
Customs  Service  to  pre-seizure  targeted  in- 
spections, detentions,  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  seizures,  and  to  require  that  upon 
seizure. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

My  question  is.  Is  a  matter  of  com- 
monsense  in  this  scenario  when  you 
get  the  anonymous  call  that  there  are 
some  laser  lenses  contained  in  a  cer- 
tain container  in  the  third  row  from 
the  right  on  the  dock,  does  Customs 
Service  have  the  right  to  go  in  and 
break  that  package  open  and  maybe 
some  other  packages? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  language  in  the  bill  is  abso- 
lutely clear.  To  answer  your  question, 
I  do  so  as  follows:  In  fact,  the  Customs 
Service  could  not  make  an  arrest, 
could  not  detain. 

The  language  on  page  6  clearly 
limits  the  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service.  That  is  the  form  the  bill  is 
written. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  What  you  are  saying 
is  that  if  flight  83  has  taken  off  and 
they  have  to  go  back  and  check  with 
Commerce  to  get  the  OK,  that  is  going 
to  impede  them? 
Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct. 
(On    request    of   Mr.    Mica    and    by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
lowed   to    proceed    for    1    additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  disagree  very 
strongly  with  the  interpretation  that 
has  been  given.  Customs  does  not  need 
prior  authority  from  Commerce  to  do 
its  job.  Customs  operates  under  a 
number  of  authorities. 

Under  this  specific  legislation  Cus- 
toms has  certain  duties  that  it  must 
follow,  certain  responsibilities.  They 
operate  under  numerous  jurisdictions. 
Only  for  random  searches  under  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
continue  a  moment,  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  want  to  see  more  en- 
forcement and  they  would  like  to  see  a 
good  job  done  by  Customs  and  Com- 
merce. That  is  why  I  am  opposing  the 
Hutto  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Cus- 
toms is  not  an  enforcement  agency 
like  Commerce  is.  Commerce  sets  the 
policy,  in  fact,  it  is  training  the  Cus- 
toms officers.  I  think  that  is  a  differ- 
ence that  we  must  also  recognize. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  comment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Roth)  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman simply  this:  He  mentioned  that 
he  wants  to  see  Customs  and  Com- 
merce people  do  their  job.  If  you  add 
up  the  total  amount  of  moneys  that 
are  available  for  execution  of  their  job 
under  Customs  and  Commerce,  regard- 
less of  the  division,  the  difference  in 
the  division,  it  looks  like  it  is  what,  $14 
million  for  Customs  and  $15  million 
for  Commerce,  something  like  $29  mil- 
lion, which  is  considerably  less  than 
what  the  President  asked  for. 

If  in  fact  efficiency  in  running  this 
thing  in  an  expeditious  manner  and 
making  thorough  checks  is  to  some 
degree  a  function  of  money,  why  did 
you  cut  the  bucks  off?  Why  is  there  a 
lower  amount  of  money  than  what  the 
President  asked  for? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  as  I  said,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  money,  it  is  not  how 
much  money  you  have,  it  is  the  kind 
of  personnel  you  have.  And  I  think  the 
people  at  Commerce,  quite  frankly, 
the  job  that  they  have  done  is  com- 
mendable. I  think  with  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  allocated,  they  can  do 
the  job  that  is  expected  of  them. 

I  think  that  is  one  more  reason  why 
the  provision  in  the  bill  should  stand. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  will  stop  now. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  classic  case 
when  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as 
written  say  that  the  bill  says  one 
thing,  and  when  those  people  who  are 
concerned  with  it,  the  clear  reading,  it 
seems  to  me,  says  something  else. 

If  the  bill  says  what  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  say  it  did,  I  would 
not  have  any  problems  with  it. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter)  clearly  put 
the  question  when  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice could  make  an  arrest  or  interfere 
or  stop  the  export  of  these  laser 
lenses,  when  they  were  given  an  anon- 
ymous phone  call  or  something. 

Under  the  legislation  as  written, 
clearly  they  could  not. 

I  urge  the  body  to  vote  for  the  Hutto 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 


The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  8.  noes  14. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
13.  line  18,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  second  period. 

Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  18: 

•■(7)  Agreement  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion and  enforcement  of  export  sanctions  by 
the  governments  participating  in  the  com- 
mittee against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  country  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
country  commits  violent  acts  against  un- 
armed civilians  of  another  country.". 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
submitted  this  amendment  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  appears  on  page  26205  of 
the  September  28,  1983,  Congression- 
al Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  seek  an  agreement  to  provide 
for  certain  export  sanctions  by  the 
governments  participating  in  the  com- 
mittee as  against  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  country  if  they  commit  vio- 
lent acts  against  unarmed  civilians  of 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  United  States  has  attempt- 
ed, largely  unsuccessfully,  to  impose 
economic  or  other  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  displeasure  with  Soviet 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  world. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this 
House  share  my  disappointment  in  the 
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uneven  ^d  unpredictable  nature  of 
Western  support  for  U.S.  efforts  to  re- 
taliate against  the  Soviets  for  these 
acts  of  Aggression.  The  brutal  attack 
on  Korein  flight  007  is  only  the  latest 
example  jof  how  this  lack  of  Western 
solidaritj  serves  to  make  the  entire 
civilized  fvorld  appear  impotent  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  violence. 

In  1980.  in  response  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  popped  licensing  exports  of 
strategic  goods  and  high-technology 
items,  deferred  consideration  of  SALT 
II.  boycotted  the  1980  Olympic  games 
and  placid  an  embargo  on  grain  sales. 
However  the  support  from  other 
Western  nations  and  our  allies  was  less 
than  ent  lusiastic. 

In  198  .  the  United  States  imposed 
sanction  against  Poland  and  later 
against  I  he  Soviet  Union  in  response 
to  the  iinposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland.  The  sanctions  included  termi- 
nation if  the  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  insurance;  suspension  of  Polish 
airline  landing  rights;  suspension  of 
Polish  f  shing  rights  in  U.S.  waters; 
and  a  n  quest  that  our  allies  restrict 
high-tecl  inology  sales  to  Poland. 
Again,  t)  le  support  from  our  allies  was 
less  thar  enthusiastic. 

In  bot  1  cases,  the  unwillingness  of 
our  alliei  to  join  us  in  imposing  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviets  undermined 
our  efforts  to  retaliate  effectively 
against  5  oviet  aggression. 

But  as  so  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  noted  just  2  weeks  ago,  we 
do  need  to  do  something.  I  think  we 
can.  Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment 
calls  on  Lhe  President  to  negotiate  an 
agreemeit  with  the  Cocom  govern- 
ments if  he  can  that  assured  sanctions 
to  be  nei  [otiated  will  be  invoked  in  the 
event  of  any  future  Soviet  attack  on 
unarmed  civilians  of  another  nation.  I 
think  this  amendment  is  a  construc- 
tive proE  osal  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the 
most  briital  attacks  on  civilians  in 
peacetiire  in  recent  history.  We  need 
to  seek  s  ome  kind  of  agreement  in  ad- 
vance with  our  Cocom  members  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  excise  our 
collectivi!  will— I  do  it  together,  of 
course,  ve  may  not  be  able  to  get  our 
committee  together,  but  we  ought  to 
try. 

I  ask  f6r  your  support. 

Mr.  BbNKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  P;  CKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  attempt- 
ing to  d;al  with  a  very  difficult  issue, 
and  that  is  how  can  we  involve  our 
allies  in  collective  action  on  future  oc- 
casions yvhen  we  attempt  to  use  eco- 
nomic siinctions  and  we  find  ourselves 
really  tie  only  country  willing  to  take 
that  stej.  The  result  often  is  that  we 
do  mon    punishment  to  our  own  ex- 


porters than  we  do  to  the  adversarial 
nation. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  although  the  Cocom 
organization  deals  primarily  with  na- 
tional security  controls,  and  generally 
we  are  talking  about  foreign  policy 
controls,  I  do  think  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  this  case  is  rele- 
vant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest one  change,  and  perhaps  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  that  is  that  on  line  2,  it  refers  to 
enforcement  of  sanctions  by  the  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  wording  is  the  en- 
forcement of  'export"  sanctions.  That 
is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  All  right.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  offering  in  his  language 
"export  sanctions"  or  "export  con- 
trols," I  think  that  is  completely 
agreeable. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  the  wording. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  the  wording  at 
the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  good  point  when  he 
talks  about  deciding  in  advance  what 
kind  of  action  we  would  take.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  really  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  situation  in  many  respects, 
because  although  the  gentleman  men- 
tions Afghanistan  as  being  a  1980  phe- 
nomenon, it  goes  on  today,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  even  as  we  speak  there  may 
well  be  violations  that  would  come 
within  the  coverage  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  that  is,  attacks  on  un- 
armed civilians. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  do  this.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  agreements  with  our  allies 
ahead  of  time  if  we  possibly  can.  al- 
though we  can  never  foresee  exactly 
what  the  Soviets  are  going  to  do.  Had 
we  had  that  kind  of  consultation,  for 
example,  prior  to  the  1980  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  it  is  very  likely  that  we 
would  have  had  much  better  coopera- 
tion from  our  allies  and  others  than 
we  ended  up  having.  That,  of  course, 
affects  the  effectiveness  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  way  it  is  now. 
most  of  the  burden  falls  on  American 
business  and  that  is  not  only  unfair,  it 
is  ineffective. 


But  could  we  have  the  cooperation 
of  other  countries  in  the  world,  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  effective,  so  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hope  we  can  get  that 
cooperation.  Certainly  if  we  do  noth- 
ing, we  will  be  just  like  we  are,  and 
that  is  not  very  helpful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  sets  a  goal.  It  gives  a  target  to 
shoot  for  so  that  we  are  not  always 
caught  off  guard. 

It  provides  for  some  forward  looking 
thinking,  which  is  something  that  we 
in  this  body  must  always  appreciate. 

Another  purported  concept  I  like 
about  the  amendment,  it  accepts  for- 
eign policy  controls.  As  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  pointed  out,  for- 
eign policy  control  is  one  very  impor- 
tant element  of  this  legislation. 

So  I  wanted  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment  and  his  for- 
ward thinking. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  support  of 
the  amendment. 

n  1630 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  tran- 
scends the  bounds  of  germaneness  in 
that  it  goes  beyond  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

I  did  not  raise  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause I  felt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment was  a  good  idea.  and.  in  addition, 
was  not  forcing  on  anyone  and  not 
mandating  any  particular  action.  It 
was  simply  calling  for  the  best  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  do 
something  that  we  would  all  like  him 
to  do  if  he  can. 

In  the  future,  however,  if  there  are 
amendments  that  seem  to  go  beyond 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  are  forc- 
ing, or  do  establish  bars  or  prohibi- 
tions. I  simply  want  to  serve  notice 
that  I  will  attempt  in  those  cases  to 
raise  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MS.  SNOWE 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Snowe:  Page 
3.  line  14.  strike  out  'paragraph  '  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  ". 

Page  3.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 
Page  3.  insert  the  following  after  line  21: 
■•(4)  Any  individual  or  business  concern 
that  violates  any  national  security  control 
imposed  under  section  5  of  this  Act  which 
the  United  States  maintains  cooperatively 
with  other  countries,  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  related  thereto,  may  be 
subject  to  such  controls  on  the  importing  of 
its  goods  or  technology  into  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  and  possessions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe.". 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe) 
would  like  to  proceed,  I  will  reserve 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  re- 
serves his  point  of  order. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms. 
Snowe)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  her  amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  to  mark  up  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  I  do  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee should  give  consideration  to  a 
serious  problem,  and  that  is,  of  course, 
the  leakage  of  militarily  critical  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  nations.  As  the  situation 
currently  exists,  we  find  that  there  are 
companies  that  indeed  sell  sensitive 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
sales  are  in  direct  violation  of  Cocom 
agreements,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  these  violations  are  done  at  the 
expense  of  law-abiding  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

There  is  no  effective  deterrence 
mechanism  within  Cocom  or  within 
the  Export  Administration  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  of  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  what  I  am  seeking  to 
do  by  this  amendment  is  not  only  to 
insure  the  security  interests  of  the 
Western  alliance,  but  also,  I  believe,  to 
establish  the  principle  of  fairness,  that 
is,  that  U.S.  companies  should  no 
longer  have  to  suffer  the  loss  of  for- 
eign markets  because  foreign  firms 
evade  our  international  agreements 
simply  to  increase  their  sale  of  goods. 
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So  what  my  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  impose  import  restrictions  upon 
any  company  or  individual  who  vio- 
lates multilateral  agreements  concern- 
ing national  security  controls. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  es- 
sentially twofold:  First,  to  put  our 
Cocom  partners  on  notice  that  we 
adhere  to  Cocom  agreements  and  we 
expect  them  to  do  so  as  well;  and 
second,  to  provide  firm  enforcement 
language  to  indicate  that  the  United 
States  expects  compliance  by  all  par- 
ties to  Cocom  agreements. 

Cocom  was  formed  in  1949.  The 
United  States  joined  with  our  allies  to 
form  what  was  called  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multilateral  Export 
Controls,  and  the  stated  goal  of  that 
committee  is  to  Insure  that  high  tech- 
nology goods  with  direct  and  indirect 
military  applications  be  denied  access 
to  our  adversary  nations.  We  find  that 
the  United  States  has  faithfully 
abided  by  all  of  these  agreements;  un- 
fortunately, some  of  our  allies  have 
not. 

As  examples,  businesses  operating 
abroad,  supposedly  operating  under 
the  restrictions  of  Cocom.  have  been 
found  to  sell  strategic  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  so  the  Soviet  Union 
has  profited,  not  only  in  saving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  and  devel- 
opment but  also  in  time  and  effort  and 
in  many  other  ways  that  give  them 
the  advantage  in  military  security,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  it  also 
jeopardizes  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

The  present  Export  Administration 
Act  does  not  provide  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  purpose  of  the  import 
control  penalty  that  I  advocate  is  to 
give  the  United  States  a  strong  new 
role  to  deter  these  companies  and  indi- 
viduals who  persistently,  deliberately, 
and  willfully  violate  Cocom.  I  believe 
that  in  a  sense  this  amendment  would 
strengthen  Cocom  and  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  free  world.  As  we  have 
noted,  in  the  past  Cocom  has  not  been 
entirely  effective  because  no  govern- 
ment has  been  willing  to  challenge  the 
violators. 

We  have  indeed  documentation  of 
many  cases  where  foreign  govern- 
ments have  chosen  to  look  the  other 
way  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
economic  gain  of  a  particular  company 
that  lies  within  its  jurisdiction  and  is 
in  violation  of  Cocom  agreements. 

To  quote  Jim  Mack  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association,  he 
said  this  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress:  That  the  threat  of  the  impo- 
sition of  import  sanctions  'may  well 
be  the  only  effective  tool  to  insure 
that  there  is  a  more  effective  Cocom." 
He  went  on  to  say  this: 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  simple  per- 
suasion and  endless  negotiations  have  not 
been  effective  In  assuring  multilateral  com- 


pliance with  multilateral  agreements  to  con- 
trol exports  for  the  protection  of  the 
mutual  security  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  domestic  machine  tool  industry 
provides  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
dilemma  that  we  face  today.  Machine 
tools  have  been  essentially  regulated 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
because  they  have  been  important  to 
our  defense  production.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  in  1981  the  Soviet 
Union  imported  more  than  1  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  machine  tools.  The 
United  States  only  supplied  $17  mil- 
lion of  that  market.  But  comparable 
equipment  manufactured  by  our 
Cocom  partners  entered  the  Commu- 
nist countries  in  clear  violation  of 
Cocom  agreements. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
not  only  insure  that  our  allies  would 
be  required  to  uphold  their  obligations 
to  deny  potential  adversaries  access  to 
essential  technology,  but,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  would  un- 
dercut any  monetary  gain  as  a  moti- 
vating force  for  violating  national  se- 
curity controls  and  would  also  serve  to 
further  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
Cocom  as  an  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Snowe 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  I  Ijelieve,  would  not  cause 
any  problems  for  our  trading  partners. 
It  is  limited  in  scope  to  those  countries 
that  participate  in  Cocom.  This  imF>or- 
tant  control  penalty  that  I  advocate 
would  impose  restrictions  only  on  U.S. 
companies.  U.S.  subsidiaries,  and  U.S. 
licensees  of  the  U.S.  technology  that 
violates  multilateral  agreements  or 
violates  national  security  controls. 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about  here, 
it  would  not  extend  the  extraterrito- 
rial reach  of  the  U.S.  Government 
beyond  those  individual  violators.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  restrict  the  imports 
of  a  country  as  a  whole.  It  would  only 
restrict  the  imports  of  a  company  or 
an  individual  who  happens  to  violate 
these  agreements. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  members  of  this  committee, 
that  we  must  put  Cocom  on  notice 
that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  or 
accept  these  violations,  and  that  we  in 
the  United  States  are  wUling  to  take 
meaningful  action  against  those  who 
are  willing  to  turn  export  controls  to 
their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
Western  security  goals. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Commerce 
Department  informed  me  that  in  1982 
there  were  10  companies  in  violation 
of  national  security  controls.  That  is 
10  too  many.  Certainly  one  is  too 
many.  I  believe  if  this  amendment 
were  in  place,  we  would  have  an  effec- 
tive deterrence  against  those  violators 
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I  might  add  two  other 
is  that  if  a  company  had  a 
illegal  trade  and  losing 
J.S.  markets,  I  do  not  believe 
be   a   difficult   decision   for 
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The  CftAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoi  lan  has  expired. 

uniinimous  consent,  Ms.  Snowe 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 


Finally,  I  might  add, 
that   as  we  begin   to 
of  the  trade  restrictions 
Export  Administration  Act, 
is  even  more  essential  that 
an   effective   mechanism   in 
i^ure  that  we  do  not  jeopard- 
security  interests. 
Therefdre,   I   would   urge   that   the 
committe;  would  support  and  adopt 
this  amerjdment. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  F^ENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
renew  my  point  of  order  and  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FltENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  p  )int  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  i  n  violation  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI,  and  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  tests  of  germaneness  include 
whether  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
an  amenc  ment  is  germane  to  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  bill  or  title 
and  whei  her  an  amendment  contem- 
plates a  iiethod  of  achieving  that  end 
that  is  cl(  isely  allied  to  the  method  en- 
compasse  i  in  the  bill. 

Another  test  of  germaneness  is 
whether  in  amendment,  when  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  t  he  committee  reporting  the 
bill  and  vhether  the  amendment  de- 
monstrably affects  a  law  within  an- 
other cor imittees  jurisdiction. 
'  The  W  lys  and  Means  Committee  is 
the  comiiittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
restrictio  is  on  the  importation  of 
goods  and  services.  Also,  section  232  of 
the  Trad  ?  Expansion  Act  of  1962  gov- 
erns the  control  of  imports  that  have 
an  effec  on  national  security.  The 
gentlewo  nan's  amendment  clearly 
seeks  to  establish  a  separate  mecha- 
nism and  authority  for  controlling  im- 
ports if  the  effect  on  the  national  se- 
curity is  1  elated  to  high  technology  ex- 
ports an<  ,  therefore,  demonstrably  af- 
fects a  li  iw  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comi  nittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Ch  lirman,  because  I  believe  the 
amendm(  nt  violates  both  of  those 
tests  of  ;ermaneness,  I  make  a  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  violates 
clause  7,  rule  XVI. 

The  C  lAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman V  ish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Ms.  SN  OWE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
is  recognized. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

First  of  all,  let  me  indicate  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  meets  the 
test  of  germaneness.  I  believe,  as  out- 
lined in  rule  XVI,  clause  7: 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

The  subject  that  we  have  under  con- 
sideration is  a  bill  that  modifies  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  This  act 
deals  with  the  flow  of  goods  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  with  an  organization  we 
maintain  cooperatively  with  other 
countries  to  regulate  the  flow  of  goods 
and  technology  between  all  countries 
of  the  world.  Specifically,  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
states  as  the  purpose  of  the  act: 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
provides  broad  authority  for  controlling  the 
export  from  the  United  States  to  potential 
adversary  nations  of  civilian  goods  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

The  broad  policy  provision  of  the  act 
allows  considerable  latitude  to  the  executive 
branch  to  implement  national  security  and 
trade  policies. 

The  subject  of  my  amendment,  simi- 
larly, deals  with  the  flow  of  goods  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  My  amendment  allows  the 
executive  branch  authority  to  protect 
national  security  and  to  conduct  a  co- 
herent trade  policy. 

My  amendment  provides  the  Presi- 
dent certain  powers,  namely,  the  impo- 
sition of  import  controls,  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  cooperative  agreements 
we  maintain  with  other  countries. 

The  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
violations  section  of  the  bill  and.  as 
such,  merely  extends  the  already  ex- 
isting powers  available  to  punish  viola- 
tions under  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

My  amendment  also  meets  the  fun- 
damental purpose  test  of  germaneness. 
The  Rules  of  the  House  under  rule  16 
indicate  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  an  amendment  must  be  germane  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill. 
In  this  instance,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  both  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment is  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
effectively  regulate  the  flow  of  goods 
between  countries.  Deschlers  Proce- 
dure, chapter  28,  section  A6.1  indi- 
cates: 

In  order  to  be  germane,  an  amendment 
must  not  only  have  the  same  end  as  the 
matter  sought  to  be  amended,  but  must  con- 
template a  method  of  achieving  that  end 
that  is  closely  allied  to  the  method  encom- 
passed in  the  bill  .  .  . 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  contains 
language  in  section  322  of  title  III  pro- 


hibiting the  import  into  the  United 
States  of  South  African  Krugerrands 
or  other  gold  coins  minted  in  South 
Africa.  Thus,  the  bill  already  contains 
specific  language  imposing  import  re- 
strictions. The  import  control  lan- 
guage in  my  amendment  follows  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee— that  of 
controlling  sensitive  technology  which 
is  vital  to  our  national  security. 

The  House  rules  further  indicate 
that  a  general  subject  may  be  amend- 
ed by  specific  propositions  of  the  same 
class.  As  elaboration,  I  cite  section 
A9.21  of  chapter  28  of  Deschler's  Pro- 
cedure: 

Where  a  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  a  general 
purpose  by  diverse  methods,  an  amendment 
which  adds  a  specific  method  to  accomplish 
that  result  may  be  germane. 

In  this  instance,  the  general  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  Cocom  and  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  sensitive  technology  between 
countries.  My  amendment  sets  forth  a 
specific  method,  that  of  import  con- 
trol authority,  as  a  means  to  accom- 
plish the  general  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Deschler's  Procedure  further  states 
in  chapter  28.  section  A5.1: 

In  determining  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  a  bill  and  of  an  amendment  offered 
thereto,  the  Chair  may  examine  the  broad 
scope  of  the  bill  and  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  amendment  and  need  not  be  bound  by 
ancillary  purposes  that  are  merely  suggest- 
ed by  the  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair  that 
my  amendment  has  as  its  broad  pur- 
pose the  strengthening  of  our  export 
policy  and  our  relationship  with  our 
Cocom  partners.  That,  as  well,  is  what 
is  addressed  in  the  scope  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

My  amendment  also  meets  the  test 
of  committee  jurisdiction  in  determin- 
ing germaneness.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  under  rule  X,  is  given  ju- 
risdiction over: 

(1)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally, 

(2)  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  interests  abroad, 
and 

(3)  Measures  relating  to  international  eco- 
nomic policy. 

My  amendment  falls  generally  under 
these  jurisdictional  grants,  and  specifi- 
cally is  covered  by  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "to  foster 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  safeguard  American 
business  interests  abroad." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  our  Cocom  alliance  and  to 
bring  about  a  better  system  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  My  amendment,  in 
addition,  seeks  to  safeguard  American 
businesses  and  to  make  certain  they 
are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  for- 
eign competitors. 

I  am  not,  I  might  add,  seeking  to  es- 
tablish overall  trade  policy.  The  intent 
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of  the  amendment  is  to  simply 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
My  amendment  only  provides  import 
authority  under  a  very  limited  set  of 
circumstances,  and  that  is  when  a 
company  or  an  individual  violates  a 
national  security  control  of  Cocom. 
The  provision  is  directly  related  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  and  is 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee  just 
accepted  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  essentially  does 
the  same  thing  that  my  committee 
amendment  purports  to  do. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Seiberling). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  sanc- 
tions contained  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  is  satisfied  that  the  act 
as  amended  by  the  pending  bill  does 
not  contain  authority  to  impose 
import  sanctions,  that  the  matter  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  gentlewoman  has  cited  a  gener- 
al jurisdictional  claim  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs;  however,  the 
specific  jurisdiction  over  imports  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chair  would  cite  the  precedent 
appearing  at  chapter  28.  subsection 
4.34  of  Deschler's  Procedure: 

To  a  title  of  a  bill  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
containing  diverse  petroleum  conservation 
and  allocation  provisions,  an  amendment 
imposing  quotas  on  the  importation  of  pe- 
troleum products  from  certain  countries  was 
held  to  be  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
was  ruled  out  as  not  germane. 

The  Chair  would  also  cite  chapter 
28.  subsection  4.30  of  Deschler's  Proce- 
dure wherein: 

To  a  section  of  a  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  providing  a  1- 
year  price  support  for  milk,  an  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  shall  impose  certain  tariff 
duties  on  imported  dairy  products  was  held 
to  go  beyond  the  purview  of  the  pending 
section  and  to  involve  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  ruled  out  as  not  germane. 

There  are  other  similar  precedents, 

but  it  seems  to  the  Chair  those  are 

sufficient  for  purposes  of  supporting 

this  ruling. 

Accordingly,    the   Chair   rules   that 

the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  is 

not  germane,  to  title  I  and,  therefore, 

it  is  ruled  out  of  order.  The  point  of 

order  is  sustained. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter:  Page 
13.  insert  the  following  after  line  20: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  5(f)(1)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f)(1))  is  amended  by  insert- 


ing after  the  second  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States' 
means  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  or  likely  to  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  the  military  capabilities  of 
countries  to  which  the  goods  or  technology 
involved  are  controlled  under  this  section." 
Page  13.  strike  out  line  20  and  ■•2404(f)(4)" 
on  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
Section  5(f)(4)  of  the  Act". 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  the  amendment  read  because  it  is 
not  a  long  one.  Basically,  the  amend- 
ment adds  a  definition  to  words  that 
have  already  been  in  the  act. 

Right  now.  as  we  know,  the  act  per- 
mits the  export  of  militarily  critical 
technologies,  to  controlled  countries  if 
they  are  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty and  quality  to  make  the  require- 
ment of  a  validated  license  ineffective. 
The  bill  goes  on  and  says  that.  "Unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  ab- 
sence of  export  controls  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States." 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing exception  that  is  designated  in  the 
act.  Now.  I  felt,  and  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
special  panel  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  reviewed  the 
act  felt  that  we  should  have  a  defini- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  "detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States."  We  define  that  simply  by 
using  the  following  words: 

Those  actions  that  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  this  country  or  a  significant  advance 
in  the  military  capabilities  of  the  country 
receiving  the  technology. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  simply  attempts  to  clari- 
fy what  we  mean  by  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  in  essence  add  a 
new  feature  to  the  act,  it  does  not 
change  the  act  significantly.  We  think 
that  as  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  it  clarifies  really  what 
we  mean  by  national  security. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  has 
jurisdiction     over    the    matter    (Mr. 

BONKER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  ask,  on  page  13  you 
strike  language  beginning  on  line  20. 
Can  you  explain  the  intent  of  that  de- 
letion? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  no- 
ticed that  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  particular  time  to 
strike  from  my  amendment  the  last 
three  lines  which  is  exactly  applicable 
to  the  language  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  re- 
ferred to.  That  was  not  intended  to  be 
part  of  my  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  So  what  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  the  amendment  as  you 
have  presented  it  which  adds  language 
on  page  13  that  relates  to  the  term 
"detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States"? 

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  left  with  that  particular  language. 
The  language  simply  defines  what  we 
mean  by  detrimental  to  this  country 
as  two  instances. 

First,  reducing  our  capabilities,  or  in- 
creasing the  capabilities  of  a  country 
on  which  controls  are  placed. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  have  no  problems 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  consistent  with  what  we  are 
attempting  to  achieve  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter), 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Page 
5.  strike  out  lines  3  through  24. 

Page  6,  line  1.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  6,  line  24.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  6.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  "seizure, 
forfeiture, "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for- 
feiture". 

Page  7.  line  3.  strike  out  "seizures  and". 

Page  7.  line  5.  strike  out  "this  subsection 

or". 
Page  7.  line  7,  strike  out  "this  subsection 

or". 

Page  7,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "this 
subsection  and". 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  is  one  of  a  series  of  bills 
in  which  other  committees  of  the 
House  have  authorized  wide-ranging 
law  enforcement  authority  for  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government 
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without  :he  opportunity  for  the  Com- 
mittee 01 1  the  Judiciary  to  make  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  these  provisions. 
This  is.  IS  I  stated  in  the  committee 
debate  oi  the  RCRA  bill,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  unnecessary  proliferation 
of  law  er  forcement  authority. 

The  bi  1  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  designate  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  to 
execute  Warrants,  make  arrests  with- 
out wanknt,  search  without  warrant, 
seize  witnout  warrant,  and  carry  fire- 
arms. My  amendment  would  strike 
these  authorities. 

Before  we  permit  this  proliferation 
of  law  enforcement  authority  to  con- 
tinue, the  Congress,  and  specifically 
this  committee,  should  take  a  close 
look  at  whether  it  is  justifiable  in  each 
instance  and,  even  if  it  is  justifiable  in 
a  particular  instance,  whether  an  om- 
nibus coordinated  approach  would 
make  much  more  sense. 

The  gr&ntlng  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thority to  the  Commerce  Department 
and  to  (ither  Federal  agencies  raises 
question!  of  efficiency  and  coordina- 
tion. Th«  question  is  whether  it  is  effi- 
cient for  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials to  I  egin  conducting  searches  and 
seizures.  Their  primary  function  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  particular  statute 
is  to  inirestigate  the  export  trading 
cases.  It  is  the  job  of  other  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  specifically  the 
Customs  Service,  to  conduct  searches 
and  seizires  and  make  arrests.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  inefficient  to  duplicate  law 
enforcement  efforts  and  training  for 
these  agencies.  I  believe  that  duplica- 
tive training  of  officers  is  unnecessary 
and  a  wiiste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  situation  compounds  the  problem 
of  inefficient  use  of  time  when  one 
consider  that  frequent  retraining  in 
law  enforcement  techniques  is  essen- 
tial. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  I  believe  that  this 
tjrpe  of  lequest  from  various  agencies 
of  the  government  teaches  us  one 
thing:  Oi  >r  law  enforcement  efforts  are 
not  efficiently  coordinated.  Rather 
than  continuing  to  expand  the 
number  jf  agencies  that  have  law  en- 
forcement authority,  I  believe  that  we 
should  strive  to  utilize  the  law  en- 
forcement resources  that  we  have  in  a 
much  more  efficient  manner.  This,  of 
course,  \  'ould  require  a  termination  of 
the  turf  battles  that  exist  between  and 
among  agencies  and  require  them  to 
coordinate  their  activities  and  work  in 
an  efficient  manner.  The  amendment 
which  tie  Members  have  before  them 
seelu  to  ?ncourage  that  end.  I  urge  the 
support  )f  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker) 
insist  up  Dn  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  F  ONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order,  ai  d  would  like  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
committee  has  already  debated  and 
voted  on  the  law  enforcement  provi- 
sions that  are  contained  under  title  1. 
We  were  able  to  determine.  I  think  by 
a  division  vote,  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment needs  the  resources  and  the 
authority  to  do  an  effective  job  on  en- 
forcement. 

Now  the  gentleman  says  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  whether  this 
new  enforcement  authority  is  justi- 
fied. Actually  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  referral  of  this  bill  but  they 
never  considered  it,  or  at  least  they 
never  reported  out  an  amendment  as 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
done  as  a  result  of  its  sequential  refer- 
ral over  the  legislation. 

So,  I  feel  that  to  come  in  now  with 
an  amendment,  after  the  Judiciary 
Committee  failed  to  exercise  its  proper 
role  in  our  consideration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  debate  the  enforce- 
ment sections  contained  in  title  1,  that 
this  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did 
not  take  this  up.  but  that  is  because, 
first  of  all,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
did  not  have  very  much  time.  It  fell  at 
a  very  bad  time.  We  were  unable  to  get 
a  quorum,  as  the  gentleman  perhaps 
may  know.  So  we  were  not  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

But  we  have  taken  a  very  similar  po- 
sition as  other  agencies  have  endeav- 
ored to  proliferate  law  enforcement 
authority.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  now  wants  to  have  law  en- 
forcement authority.  The  Department 
of  Labor  wants  certain  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  certain  aspects  of 
their  enforcement  authority  and, 
frankly,  it  is  a  question  of  where  do 
you  stop. 

We  have  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  have  primary  responsibility  for 
enforcement. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  just  say  we 
are  attempting  to  give  the  Commerce 
Department  new  enforcement  author- 
ity and  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  If 
we  fail  to  make  that  complete,  then 
they  are  not  going  to  do  the  job  effec- 
tively. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONKER  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HUGHES 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Hughes:  Page  5,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  who  is  carrying  out  enforcement 
functions  under  paragraph  (1)  to  execute 
any  warrant  or  other  process  issued  by  a 
court  or  officer  of  competent  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  the  Secretary  may 
designate  any  certified  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer to  carry  firearms  in  executing  such 
warrant  or  process.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  officers  and  employees  des- 
ignated under  this  paragraph  have  the  ap- 
propriate training  to  exercise  the  authori- 
ties for  which  they  are  so  designated. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  amendment 
says  that  it  strikes  out  lines  1  through 
22.  The  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  working 
off  of  goes  through  line  24.  Have  I 
gotten  a  bad  copy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  amendment  strikes  out 
through  line  22  and  that  lines  23 
through  25  are  a  separate  subsection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  We  are  on  page  5  of 
the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  further  inquire,  then  does  it  strike 
out  section  103(1  )(2)(A)(B)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  strikes  out  page 
5,  lines  1  through  22  and  it  inserts  in 
lieu  thereof  the  language  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  consume  the  5  minutes. 

What  the  substitute  attempts  to  do 
is  to  retain  the  authority  in  the  bill 
for  the  Commerce  Department  to 
engage  in  searches,  seizures,  and  ar- 
rests, but  it  will  require  a  warrant.  In 
other  words,  what  we  want  to  do  is  ad- 
dress what  I  think  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  concern  that  any  officer 
of  the  Commerce  Department  can 
engage  in  this  activity  freely  but  that 
it  must  seek  and  gain  a  warrant  before 
it  carries  out  its  duties  under  this  law. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  could  accept 
that  as  a  compromise. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  reluctantly 
oppose  the  amendment.  Basically  all  it 
does  is  just  eliminate  the  authority  to 
make  warrantless  arrests. 

I  do  not  see  that  as  an  improvement. 
If  anything.  I  think  that  that  would 
be  counterproductive. 

If  you  are  going  to  grant  arrest  au- 
thority then  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
to  grant  full  arrest  authority.  So  I 
would  find  that  the  worst  of  all 
worlds. 

But  It  does  not  take  away  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  proliferation  of 
law  enforcement  functions  in  a 
number  of  agencies.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  the  Customs  Service  cannot 
provide  the  function.  They  can.  They 
have  the  jurisdiction.  The  Customs 
Service  is  in  a  law  enforcement  agency 
and  they  have  jurisdiction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  a 
turf  battle  between  two  agencies  and 
we  have  it  every  day  of  the  week  be- 
tween law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
are  proliferating  that  type  of  confron- 
tation between  agencies  that  have  law 
enforcement  functions. 

Where  are  you  going  to  stop?  Just 
about  every  agency  and  department  of 
Government  has  enforcement  author- 
ity. Are  you  going  to  give  them  police 
authority  to  boot?  Are  you  going  to 
give  each  and  every  agency  that  has 
some  enforcement  authority  the  right 
to  make  arrests,  the  right  to  make 
searches  and  seizures? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to 
stem  the  tide  of  creating  this  kind  of 
authority  in  every  agency.  This  is  a 
situation  that  I  think  is  just  going  to 
proliferate  the  kind  of  confrontation 
that  works  against  law  enforcement  in 
this  country. 

We  have  situations  where  they  fight 
over  who  is  going  to  make  the  arrests. 
Fistfights  take  place  between  agencies 
as  to  who  in  fact  is  going  to  make  the 
arrest  under  given  circumstances  be- 
cause we  have  created  a  proliferation 
of  this  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  to  do  is 
defeat  this  amendment. 

We  have  a  law  enforcement  agency 
that  has  primary  responsibility  for  it. 
If  they  do  not  have  enough  resources, 
we  should  provide  for  the  resources 
for  the  Customs  Service.  But  the  en- 
forcement authority  remains  in  Cus- 
toms and  that  is  where  we  should  keep 
it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  Customs  Service 
does  not  have  the  statutory  responsi- 
bility in  this  case  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
the  earlier  debate  was  to  properly 
define  the  role  of  those  two  agencies. 
We  have  done  that  and  we  have  now 


authorized  money  for  both  agencies  to 
do  their  work. 

But  if  now  we  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  we  withdraw  the 
authorities  that  are  in  this  bill  and 
then  they  will  not  have  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  do  an  effective  enforcement 
job. 

The  gentleman  keeps  talking  about 
the  proliferation  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  but  he  is  not  looking  at  the 
merits  of  this  particular  bill.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcement 
action  under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  If  you  withdraw  this  author- 
ity I  do  not  know  how  they  will  equip 
themselves  to  do  the  job  we  ask  of 
them. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  Customs  Service  has  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  Customs  Service 
does  not  have  the  responsibility. 
There  is  no  statutory  reference  what- 
soever for  the  Customs  Service  to  en- 
force the  act. 

This  program  was  conceived  by  the 
White  House  in  cooperation  with  the 
Defense  Department  to  get  the  Cus- 
toms Service  into  random  inspections. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
always  had  the  responsibility. 

The  criticism  has  been  that  they  did 
not  do  it  effectively.  If  we  do  not  give 
them  the  personnel  and  if  we  do  not 
give  them  the  authority,  then  they 
cannot  be  effective  in  the  job  that  we 
ask  of  them. 

So  we  are  giving  them  new  author- 
ity. The  responsibility  is  already  there. 
It  does  not  rest  with  the  Customs 
Service.  They  already  have  law  en- 
forcement   authorities    under    other 

St<£lt<Ut'6S. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Customs  Service, 
as  I  understand  the  law,  has  ample  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration provisions  that  have  been  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  will  have  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
existing  Export  Administration  Act 
that  makes  any  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  Customs  Service.  This  Oper- 
ation Exodus  program  was  developed 
within  the  administration.  The  law 
charges  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  enforcement. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Customs  Service  has  arrest 
authority  to  enforce  the  general  laws 
dealing  with  the  borders,  to  the  export 
of  the  technology,  which  falls  within 
the  parameters  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Customs  Service. 

If  in  fact  there  are  specific  situations 
that  occur  where  an  official  within  the 
Commerce  Department  needs  to  be 
deputized,  we  have  the  authority  to  do 
that.  If  specific  individuals  need  spe- 
cific authority  on  specific  cases,  why 
do  we  have  to  grant  broad  law  enforce- 


ment authority  to  Commerce  at  this 
point? 

D  1710 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  Customs  Service  has 
broad  authority  to  enforce  trade  laws, 
but  it  does  not  have  any  specific  au- 
thority to  date  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  deal  with  here. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  phrased  the  situation 
correctly,  I  believe.  It  is  a  matter  of 
turf. 

The  committee  of  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  looked  at  the  law  and  decid- 
ed that  the  agency  that  is  in  charge  of 
administering  the  law  should  also  en- 
force the  law. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  rest  of  us 
should  second-guess  the  jurisdictional 
committee's  decision  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Hughes). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 
The   call   was   taken  by  electronic 

device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alcaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 


[Roll  No.  367] 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Belhune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 


Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 
Coals 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
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Cooper 

Hopkins 

Mrazek 

Sundquist 

Vento 

Winn 

Walgren 

Wirth 

Wylie 

Coughlin 

Horton 

Murphy 

Swift 

Volkmer 

Wirth 

Watkins 

Wise 

Yates 

Courier 

Howard 

Murtha 

Synar 

Vucanovich 

Wise 

Whiltaker 

Wolpe 

Zabiocki 

Coyne 

Hoyer 

Myers 

Tallon 

Walgren 

Wolf 

Williams  (MT) 

Wright 

Zschau 

Craig 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Tauke 

Walker 

Wolpe 

Winn 

Wyden 

Crane.  Dani 

■1       Huckaby 

Neal 

Tauzin 

Watkins 

Wortley 

Crane.  Phili 

)        Hughes 

Nichols 

Taylor 

Weaver 

Wright 
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Crockett 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Ackerman 

Gray 

Oberstar 

Daniel 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wheat 

Wylie 

Addabbo 

Guarini 

Obey 

Dannemeye 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Torres 

Whitehurst 

Yates 

Akaka 

Hall  (IN) 

Olin 

Daschle 

Ireland 

Oakar 

Torricelli 

Whitley 

Yatron 

Anderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ortiz 

Daub 

Jeffords 

Oberstar 

Traxler 

Whittaker 

Young (FL) 

Andrews  (NO 

Hall.  Sam 

Ottinger 

Davis 

Jenkins 

Obey 

Valentine 

Whitten 

Zabiocki 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Owens 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson 

Olin 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  (MT) 

Zschau 

Anthony 

Hansen  (UT) 

Parris 

Dellums 

Jones  (NO 

Ortiz 

Vandergriff 

Williams  (OH) 

Applegate 

Harrison 

Patman 

Derrick 

Jones  (OK) 

Ottinger 

Aspin 

Hartnett 

Penny 

DeWine 

Jones  (TN) 

Owens 
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Barnard 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

Dickinson 
Dicks 

Kaptur 
Kasich 

Packard 
Panetta 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Three    hundred 

Bates 
Bethune 

Hayes 
Hefner 

Perkins 
Price 

Dixon 

Kastenmeier 

Parris 

ninety-five  Members  have  answered  to 

Bevill 

Hertel 

Pursell 

Donnelly 

Kazen 

Pashayan 

their  names 

a  quorum  is 

present,  and 

Biaggi 

Hightower 

Rahall 

Dorgan 
Dowdy 

Kemp 
Kennelly 

Patman 
Patterson 

the  Committee  will   resume  its  busi- 

Bliley 
Boehlert 

Holt 
Hopkins 

Rangel 
Ratchford 

Downey 

Kildee 

Paul 

ness. 

Boner 

Howard 

Ray 

Dreier 

Kindness 

Pease 
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Borski 

Hoyer 

Reid 

Duncan 

Kogovsek 

Penny 

Bosco 

Hubbard 

Richardson 

Durbin 

Kolter 

Perkins 

Boucher 

Huckaby 

Rinaldo 

Dwyer 

Kostmayer 

Petri 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Boxer 

Hughes 

Ritter 

Dymally 

Kramer 

Pickle 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 

Britt 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Dyson 

LaFalce 

Porter 

ness  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Rodino 

Early 
Eckart 

Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Price 
Pursell 

from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  for  a 

Brown  (CA) 
Broyhill 

Hyde 
Jeffords 

Roe 
Rogers 

Edgar 

Latta 

Quillen 

recorded  vote. 

Bryant 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Edwards  (AJ 

,)        Leach 

Rahall 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Rostenkowski 

Edwards  (C. 
Edwards  (O 
Emerson 

,)       Leath 
C)       Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   will 
remind  Members  that  this  will  be  a  5- 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Carper 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 

English 

Leiand 

Regula 

minute  vote 

Carr 

Kastenmeier 

Russo 

Erdreich 

Lent 

Reid 

The   vote 

was    taken 

bv    electronic 

Chappell 

Kazen 

Savage 

Erlenbom 
Evans  (lAi 

Levin 
Levine 

Richardson 
Ridge 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 

Clarke 
Collins 

Kennelly 
Kildee 

Sawyer 
Scheuer 

Evans  (ID 

Levitas 

Rinaldo 

246,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 

Conte 

Kindness 

Schroeder 

Fascell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ritter 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Schumer 

Fazio 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roberts 

[Roll  No.  368] 

Cooper 

Kramer 

Seiberling 

Peighan 

Lipinski 

Robinson 
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Courier 

Leath 

Sensenbrenner 

Ferraro 

Livingston 

Rodino 
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Coyne 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shaw- 

Fiedler 

Uoyd 

Roe 

Albosta 

Frank 

McNulty 

Craig 

Lehman  (PL) 

Shelby 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Roemer 

Alexander 

Franklin 

Mica 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leiand 

Siljander 

FUh 

Long (LA) 

Rogers 

Annunzio 

Prenzel 

Mineta 

Crane.  Philip 

Lent 

Sisisky 

nippo 

Long  (MD) 

Rose 

AuCoin 

Gejdenson 

Minish 

Crockett 

Levin 

Slattery 

Plorio 

Lott 

Rostenkowski 

Badham 

Gingrich 

Mitchell 

Daniel 

Levine 

Smith  (PL) 

FoglietU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Barnes 

Gore 

Moody 

Dannemeyer 

Levitas 

Smith  (NJ) 

Foley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roukema 

Bartlett 

Gradison 

Moore 

Daschle 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Ford  (MI) 

Lujan 

Rowland 

Bateman 

Gramm 

Morrison  (WA) 

Davis 

Livingston 

Smith.  Robert 

Forsythe 

Luken 

Roybal 

Bedell 

Green 

Nielson 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Snyder 

Frank 

Lundine 

Russo 

Beilenson 

Gregg 

Packard 

Dellums 

Long  (MD) 

Solomon 

Franklin 

Mack 

Sabo 

Bennett 

Gunderson 

Panetta 

DeWine 

MacKay 

Spence 

Prenzel 

MacKay 

Savage 

Bereuter 

Hall  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Dixon 

Marriott 

Spratt 

Frost 

Madigan 

Sawyer 

Berman 

Hamilton 

Patterson 

Dorgan 

Martin  (NO 

St  Germain 

Puqua 

Markey 

Schneider 

Bilirakis 

HammerschmidI 

Paul 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Garcia 

Marlenee 

Schroeder 

Boggs 

Harkin 

Pease 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Gejdenson 

Marriott 

Schumer 

Boland 

Hiler 

Petri 

Dreier 

Mazzoli 

Stokes 

Gekas 

Martin  (ID 

Seiberling 

Bonker 

Hillis 

Pickle 

Dwyer 
Dymally 

McCain 

Straiten 

Gephardt 

Martin  (NO 

Sensenbrenner 

Breaux 

Horton 

Porter 

McCloskey 

Studds 

Gilman 

Martin  (NY) 

Shannon 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Quillen 

Dyson 

McCollum 

Stump 

Gingrich 

Martinez 

Sharp 

Campbell 

Jacobs 

Regula 

Early 

McDade 

Synar 

Glickman 

Matsui 

Shaw 

Carney 

Johnson 

Ridge 

Eckart 

McGrath 

Tallon 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Shelby 

Chandler 

Jones  (OK) 

Roberts 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Thomas  (GA) 

Goodling 

McCain 

Shumway 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Roemer 

Edwards  (OK) 

McKernan 

Torres 

Gore 

McCandless 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Kolter 

Roth 

Erdreich 

Michel 

Torricelli 

Gradison 

McCloskey 

Sikorski 

dinger 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Fazio 

Mikulski 

Towns 

Gramm 

McCollum 

Siljander 

Coats 

LaPalce 

Schaefer 

Ferraro 

Miller  (CA) 

Valentine 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Simon 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarsino 

Schneider 

Fiedler 

Miller  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Green 

McDade 

Sisisky 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lantos 

Shannon 

Fish 

Moakley 

Vandergriff 

Gregg 

McGrath 

Skeen 

Conable 

Latta 

Sharp 

Flippo 

Molinari 

Vento 

Guarini 

McHugh 

Slattery 

Coughlin 

Leach 

Shumway 

Florio 

Mollohan 

Walker 

Gunderson 

McKernan 

Smith  (PL) 

D'Amours 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Foglietla 

Montgomery 

Waxman 

Hall  (IN) 

McKinney 

Smith  (lA) 

Daub 

Lipinski 

Sikorski 

Ford  (MI) 

Moorhead 

Weaver 

Hall  (OH) 

McNulty 

Smith  (NE) 

Derrick 

Loeffler 

Simon 

Forsythe 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mica 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Long (LA) 

Skeen 

Frost 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Hall.  Sam 

Michel 

Smith.  Denny 

Dicks 

Lott 

Smith  (lA) 

Puqua 

Murphy 

Whitehurst 

Hamilton 

Mikulski 

Smith.  Robert 

Dingell 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Whitley 

Hammersct 

Tiidt  Miller  (CA) 

Snowe 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Snowe 

Gaydos 

Myers 

Whitten 

Hansen  (ID 

Miller  (OH) 

Snyder 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Solarz 

Gekas 

Natcher 

Williams  (OH) 

Hansen  (Ul 

)         Mineta 

Solarz 

Durbin 

Luken 

Staggers 

Gephardt 

Neal 

Wilson 

Harkin 

Minish 

Solomon 

Edgar 

Lundine 

Stenholm 

Gilman 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Harrison 

Mitchell 

Spence 

Edwards  (AD 

Mack 

Sundquist 

Glickman 

Nowak 

Wortley 

Hartnett 

Moakley 

Spratt 

Emerson 

Madigan 

Swift 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Hatcher 

Molinari 

St  Germain 

English 

Markey 

Tauke 

Goodling 

Oakar 

Young (PL) 

Hayes 

Mollohan 

Staggers 

Erlenbom 

Marlenee 

Tauzin 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (ID 

Taylor 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Hertel 

Moody 

Stenholm 

Evans  (ID 

Martinez 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hightower 

Moore 

Stokes 

Fascell 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Archer 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Hiler 

Moorhead 

Stratton 

Peighan 

McCandless 

Udall 

Bonior 

Corcoran 

Hance 

Hillis 

Morrison  (CT) 

Studds 

Fields 

McCurdy 

Volkmer 

Broomfield 

Ford  (TN) 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stump 

Foley 

McKinney 

Vucanovich 

Clay 

Fowler 

Heftel 

Lungren 
McEwen 
Nelson 
Oxley 


Pritchard 
Rudd 
Schulze 
Skellon 


Weber 
Young (AK) 
Young  (MO) 


Messrs.  BURTON  of  Indiana, 
CRAIG,  MILLER  of  California, 
WAXMAN,  and  MAVROULES,  and 
Mrs.  BOXER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WALGREN  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
of  Montana  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  conform  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  5,  strike  out  lines  1  through  22. 
Page  5,  line  23,  strike  out  '(3)"  an(i  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  6,  line  21,  strike  out  •(4)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  6,  lines  21  an(i  22,  strike  out  "seizure, 
forfeiture,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "for- 
feiture". 
Page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  "seizures  and". 
Page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  'this  subsection 
or". 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "this  subsection 
or". 

Page  7,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "this  sub- 
section and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
solicit  an  explanation  as  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  done  by  his  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  what  I 
have  done:  This  merely  conforms  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  the  amendment 
that  was  drawn  to  the  original  bill. 
That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  modify  his  amendment? 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would, 
under  my  reservation  of  a  right  to 
object,  ask  the  gentleman  to  just  ex- 
plain the  gist  of  his  amendment.  After 
all  that  we  heard  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, I  kind  of  lost  track  of  what  it 
does  exactly. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
strikes  the  arrest  and  the  warrant  and 
warrantless  arrested  party  that  is  in 
the  legislation.  It  would  provide  basi- 


cally for  a  police  department  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  when  in 
fact  the  Customs  Service  already  has  a 
broad  law  enforcement  authority. 

There  basically  is  a  turf  battle  be- 
tween some  enforcement  officers 
within  Commerce  and  basically  the 
Customs  Service,  and  I  just  do  not 
think  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  continue 
to  proliferate  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  every  agency  and  department 
that  has  some  enforcement  function. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  let  me  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  to  modify 
his  amendment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  all  the  Members  under- 
stand the  amendment.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  just  think  that  this  is  an  important 
principle.  Every  agency  and  depart- 
ment in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  some  enforcement  function. 
If  we  were  to  give  each  and  every 
agency  the  authority  to  make  arrests, 
warrant  and  warrantless  arrests,  and 
the  right  to  make  searches  and  sei- 
zures, we  would  be  proliferating  the 
law  enforcement  function  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  every  agency  and 
department  of  the  Government. 

We  do  have  right  now  sufficient  au- 
thority in  the  Customs  Service  to  en- 
force the  Export  Administration  Act. 
To  try  to  single  out  this  special  group 
over  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  this  type  of  authority  is,  I  think, 
not  the  right  way  for  us  to  go.  We 
should  stem  the  hemorrhage  of  law 
enforcement  authority  and  shore  up 
the  agencies  and  departments  that  al- 
ready have  law  enforcement  functions. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  al- 
ready has  enforcement  authority  in 
this  area  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  assertion  that  Members 
understand  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  they  understand  the  amend- 
ment unless  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  being  here  for  the  past  hour  and  en- 
gaging in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  the  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  the  export 
Administration  Act.  The  U.S.  Customs 
Service  presently  is  not  recognized  by 
the  act.  It  charges  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  the  enforce- 
ment responsibilities. 


What  the  Hughes  amendment  does 
is  to  remove  Commerces  ability  to 
carry  out  its  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities, and  if  that  occurs,  then  the  Cus- 
toms Service  that  has  general  law  en- 
forcement authority  moves  in. 

If  Members  are  in  favor  of  exports, 
if  in  their  districts  they  have  run 
across  examples  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice unnecessarily  detaining  exports 
through  its  Operation  Exodus  pro- 
gram, then  they  have  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  efficient  export  control  policy, 
it  is  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  must  have  that  authority  because 
they  have  the  expertise. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  are 
for  exports,  if  they  are  for  more  effi- 
ciency in  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
gram, they  have  got  to  vote  down  the 
Hughes  amendment  and  stay  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  his  subcommit- 
tee and  his  full  committee  have  reaf- 
firmed that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  the  administrator  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  which  has 
been  a  fact  for  many  years.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  Customs 
Service  for  enforcement.  They  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice for  a  good  deal  of  their  enforce- 
ment. 

However,  the  gentleman's  committee 
and  other  committees  of  Congress 
have  decided  that  we  would  be  more 
effective  in  our  enforcement  of  this 
act  and  we  could  prevent  illegal  im- 
ports if  the  Commerce  Department 
had  a  little  extra  authority  to  enforce 
what  it  must  administer.  In  this  bill 
we  give  the  Commerce  Department  a 
little  money  for  enforcement,  and  now 
if  we  accept  the  Hughes  amendment, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  execute  that 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  want  to 
protect  our  country  against  illegal  im- 
ports, if  they  want  the  best  adminis- 
tration of  the  Export  Administration. 
Act,  they  will  vote  down  the  Hughes 
amendment. 

D  1750 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  situation, 
the  language  that  is  found  in  the  bill 
on  page  6,  line  17,  is  still  a  part  of  the 
legislation,  which  says  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 
not  more  than  $14  million  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in 
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any  fisc4l  year  in  the  enforcement  of 
export  controls. 

Now,  hi  it  not  the  case  that  if  the 
Hughes  amendment  is  adopted  that 
we  will  he  saying  to  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, "Yot  have  the  entire  con  here,  but 
you  only  have  $14  million." 

How  ai  e  we  going  to  enforce  the  law 
that  we  have  written  and  put  on  the 
books  if  ^hat  were  to  occur? 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely,  correct.  Purthermore,  we 
have  giv^n  the  Commerce  Department 
the  monfey  to  do  an  effective  job.  To 
remove  ihe  law  enforcement  author- 
ity, I  thiikjs  to  waste  the  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  just  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  some  foot- 
notes tojthis  that  ought  to  be  made 
plain. 

First  of  all,  this  reenactment  bill 
contains  I  a  good  deal  of  new  language. 
The  language  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  amettdment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man froin  New  Jersey  is  not  language 
that  was  ever  contained  in  the  existing 
act.  Thi£  is  new  authorizing  language 
to  allow  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  acquire  law  enforcement  ca- 
pability vhich  they  do  not  now  have 
the  auth  >rity  to  continue  on  with. 

In  add  tion,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  an]  one  under  this  act  carrying 
firearms  be  a  certified  law  enforce- 
ment ofiicer.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  anybody  making  a  warrantless 
arrest  Yy  a  certified  law  enforcement 
officer.  '  'here  is  nobody  even  required 
when  miking  an  arrest,  not  even  a 
warrantl  ;ss  arrest,  to  be  a  certified  law 
enforcen  lent  officer. 

This  b  11  greatly  expands  the  power 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  n(  w  exists,  to  enforce  their  laws 
to  the  pi  »int  where  they  enforce  them 
by  law  eiforcement,  rather  than  legal 
enforcen  lent. 

The  d  fference  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  may  now  attempt 
to  make  a  case,  bring  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Justice  Department, 
and  havs  the  people  who  violate  it 
brought  to  trial. 

The  p-oblem  with  this  bill  is  this 
provides  for  the  EJepartment  of  Com- 
merce tc  get  law  enforcement  capabil- 
ity in  ef  ect  to  be  able  to  be  a  law  en- 
forcement agency.  They  do  not  have 
the  men,  the  materiel,  the  personnel 
or  anyor  e  else  right  now  to  do  this. 

I  wou  d  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
here  thj  t  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
way  to  have  the  Government  run. 
Every  a^  ency  should  not  be  able  to  be 
a  police  igency. 

needs  to  be  a  comprehensive 

This   would   be   the   worst 

way  to  get  a  comprehensive 


this  bill 


to  these 


There 
approaci  i 
possible 
approach.  You  will  have  people  under 


carrying  firearms  because  the 


Secretar>'  of  Commerce  provides  for  it 


people,  without  ever  having 


been  certified  or  trained  in  the  use  of 
those  firearms.  The  language  is  very 
clear. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  some  point 
in  time  there  may  be  a  need  for  this 
kind  of  agency  having  its  own  law  en- 
forcement. Right  now  the  Customs 
Service  provides  it.  It  can  do  the  law 
enforcement  work  and  the  agency,  the 
Commerce  E)epartment,  does  the  legal 
work  subsequent  to  the  enforcement 
having  been  provided  by  a  constituted 
agency  with  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  joint  in  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  There  is  a 
tendency  recently  to  proliferate  arrest 
authority.  We  are  not  talking  about 
enforcement  authority.  Every  depart- 
ment has  the  duty  to  enforce  some- 
thing, but  they  do  not  nm  around 
with  guns  and  the  power  to  make  ar- 
rests. They  go  to  the  agencies  operat- 
ing in  their  fields  that  are  police  agen- 
cies to  make  those  arrests  if  it  deemed 
necessary. 

We  just  recently  in  our  committee 
turned  down  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  who  wanted  to  arm  its 
agents  and  send  them  out  making  ar- 
rests. 

I  said,  not  totally  jocularly,  "Imag- 
ine Rita  Lavelle  with  the  power  to 
carry  a  gun." 

I  think  we  have  enough  armed 
people  around.  Customs  is  operating 
right  in  this  area  with  the  authority  to 
make  arrests.  The  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating very  closely  to  it  with  the 
power  to  msike  arrests. 

It  strikes  me  that  every  department 
wants  their  own  armed  police  force.  I 
think  we  have  gone  far  enough.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  urge  support  for  the  position 
that  has  been  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  join  in  support  of 
the  remarks  he  has  made.  If  the  trend 
that  we  have  been  tending  to  follow 
were  to  be  continued,  you  might  as 
well  arm  all  the  bureaucrats  and  give 
them  arrest  powers,  because  they  all 
have  some  duties  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  law.  Perhaps  we  have  too 
much  law  enforcement  power  being 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  it  does  not  always  require  arrest 
authority  and  the  authority  to  carry 
firearms. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  mistaken  im- 
pression that  is  being  fostered  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill  with  regard  to 
the  particular  aspect  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now. 
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Let  us  not  go  further  in  creating  a 
police  state.  Let  us  rely  upon  the  exist- 
ing law  enforcement  authorities. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  think  we  need  to  know  exactly 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  The  Export 
Administration  Act  is  before  this  body, 
not  the  EPA. 

We  just  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  technology  leakage,  items  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  play- 
ing games  here.  We  are  talking  about 
technology  transfer.  The  only  body 
charged  with  enforcement  in  this  law 
now  or  in  the  new  law  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce,  not  Customs. 

We  just  had  a  resolution  here  and 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  one  to  strip 
their  ability  to  do  their  jobs. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about  the  one 
agency  in  our  Government  that  luiows 
anything  about  high  technology,  tech- 
nology transfer,  the  major  issue  of 
this  decade.  I  think  they  are  the  ones 
that  should  do  the  job. 

We  just  defeated,  and  I  think  some 
Members  misunderstood  this,  an 
amendment  that  would  have  modified 
those  powers.  Certainly  if  we  could  do 
it  over  again  right  now,  we  should  go 
back  and  pass  the  amendment  that  we 
just  defeated,  but  that  is  too  late.  If 
we  need  to  do  anything  right  now,  it  is 
to  defeat  the  Hughes  amendment.  If 
we  want  to  make  some  adjustments  in 
the  future,  certainly,  but  do  not  strip 
the  only  body  in  our  Government  that 
has  the  ability,  the  expertise,  to  look 
at  high  technology  items  and  make  a 
determination  and  to  enforce  the  abili- 
ty to  do  their  job. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
misunderstanding.  It  is  the  Commerce 
Department  who  deals  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  high  technology  and  inter- 
national trade  and  it  should  be  the 
Commerce  Department  that  has  every 
ability  for  law  enforcement  to  do  that 
job. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  is  entirely  accurate  on  his 
point. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  of 
this  body,  how  many  have  had  con- 
tacts from  firms  in  your  own  districts 
who  have  their  products  end  up  on 
docks  and  other  holding  places  be- 
cause the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
be  dealing  with  in  Customs  do  not 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  make 
an  evaluation. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of  factor 
of  unreliability  added,  can  you  imag- 
ine whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
go  to  a  French  firm  that  has  the  op- 
portunity to  deliver  products  on  time? 
I  can  tell  you  that  is  the  case  and  that 
is  why  we  have  to  keep  the  people  in- 
volved who  do  have  the  expertise,  the 
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people  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say,  I  think  Customs  has  a  role.  Obvi- 
ously, it  has  a  role.  We  are  not  trying 
to  eliminate  the  role  of  Customs.  Cus- 
toms should  play  a  part.  Commerce 
should  play  a  part.  The  expertise  and 
the  ability  of  both  should  be  used;  but 
the  gentleman  is  right.  This  is  a  turf 
battle.  Some  are  saying,  "Just  give  it 
all  to  Customs.  They  don't  involve 
themselves  in  international  trade. 
They  are  not  high  technology  experts, 
but  give  it  all  to  Customs." 

I  think  the  American  people  want  to 
see  a  stop  in  this  flow  of  technology 
transfer  and  we  know  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  the  department 
with  that  expertise. 

D  1800 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members 
need  to  know  that  we  are  greatly  in- 
creasing the  role  of  Commerce  as  an 
enforcement  agency  which  they  do  not 
now  possess.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MICA.  As  I  have  said  several 
times  here  today  during  the  debate,  all 
afternoon,  Customs  is  not  in  any  way 
charged  with  the  authority  in  this  leg- 
islation for  export  administration. 
Commerce  has  that  role.  We  are 
simply  giving  them  the  ability  to  ful- 
fill that  role. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Through  general  law 
Customs  has  been  doing  that.  Now  you 
are  trying  to  give  Commerce  a  greater 
role  and  duplication  and  more  enforce- 
ment by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  take  everything  out 
of  Commerce,  give  it  all  to  Customs, 
and  I  think  that  is  inappropriate.  I 
think  this  body  recognizes  if  they  un- 
derstand the  issue  that  both  bodies. 
Commerce  and  Customs,  should  be  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  You  do  not  just 
give  it  to  one  agency  that  does  not 
have  the  expertise  to  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes), 
as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  160,  noes 
243,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  369] 

AYES- 160 

Ackerman 

Guarini 

Morrison  (CT) 

Addabbo 

Hall.  Sam 

Murphy 

Akaka 

Harrison 

Murtha 

Alexander 

Hatcher 

Nichols 

Anderson 

Hefner 

Nowak 

Annunzio 

Hertel 

O'Brien 

Applegate 

Holt 

Oakar 

Aspin 

Hopkins 

Obey 

Bedell 

Howard 

Olln 

Bethune 

Hoyer 

Ortiz 

BevlU 

Huckaby 

Ottlnger 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Owens 

Borski 

Hunter 

Pepper 

Boucher 

Hutto 

Price 

Boxer 

Hyde 

RahaU 

Britt 

Jeffords 

Range! 

Brooks 

Jenkins 

Ray 

Bryant 

Jones  (NO 

Reld 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Richardson 

Byron 

Kaptur 

Rodino 

Carper 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers 

Can- 

Kazen 

Rose 

Clarke 

Kemp 

Rostenkowski 

Conte 

Kildee 

Rowland 

Cooper 

Kindness 

Roybal 

Courier 

Kogovsek 

Russo 

Daschle 

Kolter 

Savage 

de  la  Garza 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Dellums 

Leath 

Scheuer 

Derrick 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schroeder 

DeWine 

Leland 

Schumer 

Dixon 

Lent 

Seiberling 

Donnelly 

Levin 

Shelby 

Dowdy 

Levine 

Sisisky 

Downey 

Levitas 

Smith  (FL) 

Dwyer 

Uoyd 

Snyder 

Dymally 

Long  (LA) 

Spralt 

Dyson 

Luken 

St  Germain 

Early 

MacKay 

Stark 

Edgar 

Marlenee 

Studds 

Edwards  (CA) 

Matsui 

Synar 

Erdreich 

Mavroules 

Tallon 

Perraro 

Mazzoli 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fish 

McCloskey 

Towns 

Flippo 

McCollum 

Udall 

Foglietta 

McGrath 

Vandergriff 

Ford  (MI) 

McNulty 

Vento 

Forsythe 

Mikulski 

Waxman 

Fuqua 

Miller  (OH) 

Weiss 

Garcia 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Whitley 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Wortley 

Gilman 

Montgomery 

Gray 

Moody 
NOES-243 

Albosta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frank 

Andrews  (TX) 

Collins 

Frenzel 

Anthony 

Conable 

Frost 

Archer 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

AuCoin 

Coughlin 

Gejdenson 

Barnard 

Coyne 

Gingrich 

Barnes 

Craig 

Glickman 

Bartlett 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Bateman 

Crane.  Philip 

Goodling 

Bates 

Crockett 

Gore 

Beilenson 

D'Amours 

Gradison 

Bennett 

Daniel 

Gramm 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Green 

Berman 

Daub 

Gregg 

Biaggi 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Bilirakis 

Dickinson 

Hall  (IN) 

Bliley 

Dicks 

Hall  (OH) 

Boehlert 

Dingell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Boland 

Dreier 

Hamilton 

Boner 

Duncan 

Hammerschmidt 

Bonker 

Durbin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bosco 

Eckart 

Hansen  (UT) 

Breaux 

Edwards  (AL) 

Harkin 

Brown  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hartnett 

Brown  (CO) 

Emerson 

Hayes 

Broyhill 

English 

Hightower 

Burton  (IN) 

Erlenbom 

Hiler 

Campbell 

Evans (lA) 

Hillis 

Carney 

Evans  (ID 

Horton 

Chandler 

Fascell 

Hubbard 

Chappell 

Fazio 

Ireland 

Chappie 

Peighan 

Jacobs 

Cheney 

Fiedler 

Johnson 

dinger 

Fields 

Jones  (OK) 

Coats 

Florio 

Kasich 

Coleman  (MO)     Foley 

Kennelly 

Kostmayer 

Nielson 

Snowe 

LaFalce 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Lagomarsino 

Oxley 

Solomon 

Lantos 

Packard 

Spence 

LatU 

Panetta 

Staggers 

Leach 

Parris 

Stangeland 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pashayan 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (CA) 

Patman 

Stratton 

LewU(FL) 

Patterson 

Stump 

Upinski 

Paul 

Sundquist 

Livingston 

Penny 

Swift 

Loeffler 

Perkins 

Tauke 

Long  (MD) 

Petri 

Tauzin 

Lott 

Pickle 

Taylor 

Lowery  (CA) 

Porter 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Pursell 

Torres 

Lujan 

Qulllen 

Torricelli 

Lundine 

Ratchford 

Traxler 

Mack 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Madigan 

Ridge 

Volkmer 

Marriott 

Rinaldo 

Vucanovich 

Martin  (ID 

Ritter 

Walgren 

Martin  (NO 

Roberts 

Walker 

Martin  (NY) 

Robinson 

Watkins 

Martinez 

Roemer 

Weaver 

McCain 

Roth 

Whitehurst 

McCandless 

Roukema 

Whittaker 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Whitten 

McDade 

Schaefer 

Williams  (MT) 

McHugh 

Schneider 

Williams  (OH) 

McKeman 

Senscnbrenner 

Wilson 

McKinney 

Shannon 

Winn 

Mica 

Sharp 

Wirth 

Michel 

Shaw 

Wise 

Miller  (CA) 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Mineta 

Shuster 

Wolpe 

Minish 

Sikorski 

Wright 

Mitchell 

Siljander 

Wyden 

Moore 

Simon 

Wylie 

Moorhead 

Skeen 

Yates 

Morrison  (WA 

Slattery 

Yatron 

Mrazek 

Smith  (lA) 

Young  (AK) 

Myers 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (FL) 

Natcher 

Smith  (NJ) 

Zablocki 

Neal 

Smith.  Robert 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING 

-30 

Andrews  (NO 

Franklin 

Pritchard 

Badham 

Gibbons 

Roe 

Bonior 

Hance 

Rudd 

Broomfield 

Hawkins 

Schulze 

Clay 

HefUl 

Skelton 

Coelho 

Lungren 

Smith,  Dermy 

Corcoran 

Markey 

Stokes 

Dorgan 

McEwen 

Valentine 

Pord(TN) 

Nelson 

Weber 

Fowler 

Pease 

Young  (MO) 

Mr. 


D  1810 
HUNTER.  Mrs.  HOLT,  and  Mr. 


JEFFORDS  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 

rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3231.  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1983. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker), 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Ek;onomic 
Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee  for 
his  efforts  in  reporting  this  legislation 
to  the  floor.  This  is  a  carefully  drafted 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  responsibly 
balances  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  our  country  with  the  need  to 
increase  our  export  competitiveness. 

During  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  mem- 
bers heard  much  testimony  about  the 
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intentions  of  the  current  law,  but 
that  its  provisions  set  up  un- 
e   barriers   to   American   ex- 
evidence  of  this  I  would  like 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Al- 
B.  Trowbridge,  president  of 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
NAM  represents  many  ex- 
;orporations,   and  Mr.  Trow- 
etter  evidences  just  why  the 
to  be  changed: 
National  Association  of 

Manufacturers. 
Washington.  D.C.  July  29.  1983. 

H.  KOSTMAYER, 

of  Representatives,  Washington. 
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Congressman:  Soon,  the  House 

H.R.  3231— The  Export  Admin- 

i  ict  of  1983.  This  is  very  important 

for  the  American  business  com- 

NAM  strongly  endorses  it  as  a 
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perspective  of  my  NAM  position 
from  my  former  service  as  Secre- 
C(>nmerce,  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
the  increasingly  harmful  impact 
ex|>ort  control  policies  on  U.S.  com- 
the  past  two  decades, 
one  recent  and  specific  example, 
a  call  several  months  ago  from  a 
midjwestem  manufacturer  of  scientif- 
.  The  firm  has  exported  for 
years,  with  35-40%  of  its  gross 
derived  from  its  export  busi- 
of  the  firm's  newest  product  lines, 
analyzer,    incorporates 
non-reprogramable     micro- 
To  the  company's  knowledge,  no 
instrument  is  produced  anywhere  in 
and  it  has  no  conceivable  military 
Bveloping   this  innovative   instru- 
i^clude  a  non-reprogramable  micro- 
the  company  had  no  idea  that 
throwing   themselves   into   the 
U.S.  export  control  policies, 
c  instruments  with  embedded  mi- 
croproces;  ors  are  controlled  for  national  se- 
p^rposes    even    though    the    micro- 
involved  is  readily  available  from 
in  the  U.S.  and  almost  anywhere 
world.  Similar  integrated  circuits 
such  ordinary  products  as  kitch- 
automobiles.  and  television 
possible  to  export  the  latter  prod- 
ut  a  special  license:  it  is  not  possi- 
he  former.  The  rationale  applied 
of  automobiles  or  refrigerators  is 
(  ne  would  buy  a  product  costing 
of  dollars  just  to  obtain  a  micro- 
costing  a  few  dollars.  It  is  puzzling 
very    same    practical    approach 
applied  to  products  such  as  scien- 
instrliments  which  contain  similar  em- 
n|icroprocessors  and  which  do  not 
capabilities  of  significant  mili- 


end-  use 
impo  rtance. 


1  policy  an  export  disincentive  for 

I'll   let  the  small  mid-western 

manufacture  speak  for  itself:  "We  have  not 

any  product  previously  which  re- 

liiensing  or  other  controls.  As  we 

mo  e  about  the  procedure  and  strain 

we  can  understand  the  very  great 

ihange  in  the  export  control  legis- 


nature  of  our  export  con- 
is  hardly  a  revelation.  It  was 
ago  that  the  U.S.  was  embroiled 
Western  European  allies  in  a  dis- 
the  U.S.  controls  on  equipment 


e  ir 


for  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline.  NAM  member 
companies  since  then  have  reported  that 
foreign  invitations  to  bid  often  specify  non- 
U.S.  equipment.  The  British  Credits  and 
Guarantee  Department  (EGCD)  has  an- 
nounced it  will  no  longer  insure  losses  on 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  arising  from  ac- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Government.  Decisions 
such  as  these  cannot  help  but  make  U.S. 
manufacturers  suppliers  of  last  resort  in 
transactions  involving  any  politically  sensi- 
tive area  of  the  world. 

Spectacular  confrontations  such  as  the 
pipeline  happen  only  so  often.  Cases  similar 
to  the  small  scientific  manufacturer's  occur 
daily. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1983 
(H.R.  3231)  addresses  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental issues  which  American  industry 
has  raised  concerning  U.S.  export  control 
policies.  The  most  important  provisions  in 
the  bill  would: 

(1)  limit  the  interference  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  controls  with  existing  contracts  and 
restrict  these  controls  to  goods  and  technol- 
ogy produced  in  the  U.S.; 

(2)  provide  a  clear  statutory  basis  for  vari- 
ous types  of  multiple  export  licenses  so  that 
in  certain  instances  companies  would  not 
have  to  receive  licenses  for  each  individual 
export  transactions: 

(3)  lift  the  burden  of  U.S.  licensing  proce- 
dures on  U.S.  exports  to  nations  such  as 
Japan,  Prance.  Great  Britain,  and  other 
major  U.S.  trading  partners: 

(4)  require  that  foreign  availability  of 
competing  products  be  taken  into  account  in 
maintaining  U.S.  national  security  controls; 
and 

(5)  maintain  Commerce  Department  re- 
sponsibility for  implemenatation  of  the  Act 
and  enhance  the  Department's  power  to  en- 
force the  law. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  that  al- 
though there  are  provisions  in  H.R. 
3231  that  the  association  would  like  to 
see  altered,  the  NAM  expresses  overall 
support  for  H.R.  3231,  and  concludes: 

This  legislation  makes  necessary  and  long 
overdue  changes  in  U.S.  export  control  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  if  H.R.  3231  were  law  today, 
the  small,  mid-western  manufacturer  men- 
tioned earlier  would  find  exporting  its  new 
equipment  a  lot  easier.  Section  106(f)  of  the 
bill  addresses  the  type  of  problem  this  com- 
pany is  now  having  with  U.S.  control  laws. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  H.R.  3231  as 
it  is  voted  upon  in  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  refers  in  his  letter  to 
a  midwestern  manufacturer,  but  ex- 
ports have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  economy  in  my  own  State,  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  some  284,000  Pennsylva- 
nia workers  owe  their  jobs  to  export- 
ing. This  is  6.5  percent  of  private 
sector  employment  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
figure  well  in  excess  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional figure  of  5.6  percent. 

These  export-related  jobs  are  spread 
throughout  the  Pennsylvania  econo- 
my. The  same  Department  of  Com- 
merce statistics  show  that  exports  ac- 
count for  171,000  jobs  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  and  112,000  jobs  in 
trade,  business  services,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  utilities,  and  ag- 
riculture. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  en- 
hancing our  country's  competitiveness 
in  the  world  market,  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  exports  to  job  cre- 
ation in  Pennsylvania,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  strongly  H.R.  3231.  I  look  for 
ways  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  the  Sci- 
entific Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
and  other  business  groups  that  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3231. 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3231.  the  Export 
Administration  Act  extension.  This 
bill  strikes  the  proper  balance  between 
our  national  security  interests  and  our 
need  to  enhance  export  competitive- 
ness. 

Exports,  and  the  jobs  generated 
through  exporting,  are  critical  to  the 
health  and  security  of  our  domestic 
economy.  In  my  district,  the  greater 
Toledo,  Ohio,  area,  which  hjis  an  un- 
employment rate  of  11.4  percent,  de- 
creases in  exports  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs.  The  U.S. 
share  of  world  exports  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  in  recent  years.  Our 
export  policies  which  cause  foreign 
customers  to  view  American  compa- 
nies and  farmers  as  unreliable  suppli- 
ers are  part  of  the  reason  for  this  de- 
cline. The  Export  Administration  Act 
will  improve  the  day-to-day  implemen- 
tation of  U.S.  export  controls  and 
create  jobs  without  compromising  our 
national  security. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1983  addresses  some  fundamental 
problems  faced  by  American  export- 
ers: 

First,  it  limits  the  interference  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  controls  over  exist- 
ing contracts. 

Second,  it  provides  clear  statutory 
basis  for  various  types  of  multiple 
export  licenses  so  that  in  certain  in- 
stances companies  would  not  have  to 
receive  licenses  for  each  individual 
export  transaction. 

Third,  it  lifts  the  burden  of  U.S.  li- 
censing procedures  on  U.S.  exports  to 
nations  such  as  Japan.  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  major  U.S.  trading 
partners. 

Fourth,  it  requires  that  foreign 
availability  of  competing  products  be 
taken  into  account  in  maintaining  U.S. 
national  security  controls. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give 
away  our  export  markets.  Passage  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  is  cru- 
cial. It  will  enable  U.S.  business  to 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national arena.# 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  direct  the  President  to  develop 
regulations  prohibiting  new  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa.  Subsequently, 
the  President  would  be  able  to  lift  this 
economic  sanction  only  with  a  formal 
determination  that  the  South  African 
Government  has  made  substantial 
progress  toward  full  participation  by 
all  of  its  people  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  of  the  country  and 
toward  an  end  to  the  explicitly  racist 
development  policy  commonly  known 
as  apartheid. 

With  U.S.  investment  comprising 
over  17  percent  of  all  foreign  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa,  we  are  support- 
ing, to  a  substantial  degree,  the  minor- 
ity white  population— which  repre- 
sents less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population— in  its  use  of  political  and 
economic  power,  and  physical  force,  to 
further  its  notions  of  white  supremacy 
and  entrench  it  privileged  position 
against  the  demands,  and  basic  human 
rights,  of  the  majority  nonwhite  popu- 
lation. 

By  passing  the  Gray  amendment,  we 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  no  longer  willing  to  subsidize  a 
regime  that  blatantly  and  brutally  dis- 
criminates against  the  majority  of  its 
citizens. 

Until  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment begins  to  alter,  dramatically,  its 
social,  political,  and  economic  struc- 
tures, its  policies  must  be  recognized 
for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they 
represent,  and  rejected  by  the  world.» 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend 
the  authorities  contained  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


send  to  conference  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Those  two  items  of  business  will  be 
attended  to  tonight  and  I  hope  on  an 
expedited  procedure. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  368)  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  DeConcini  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory  authorization  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  for  continued  United 
States  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  make  an  announce- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
so  that  we  know  what  faces  us  in  the 
immediate  offing,  the  next  some  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  is  about  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate.  The  Chair  an- 
ticipates that  it  will  include  a  message 
transmitting  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion—the Lebanon  resolution. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  then  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  for  a  motion. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  res- 
olution, we  will  entertain  a  motion  to 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  on  rollcall  No.  363,  to  recommit 
H.R.  3929,  with  instructions,  I  mistak- 
ingly  voted  "nay"  when  I  intended  to 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1820 

MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN 
LEBANON  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  318,  I  call 
up  from  the  Speakers  table  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159), 
providing  statutory  authorization 
under  the  war  powers  resolution  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational    peacekeeping    force    in 


Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  159 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Porce  in  Leba- 
non Resolution". 

findings  and  purpose 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  ") 
which  was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25.  1982: 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  establish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity; 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  is  necessary;  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Porce  in  Lebanon 
are  now  in  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29.  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Porce  in 
Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Congress  intends  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 
authorization  for  continued  participation 

OF  united   states   armed  forces   in   the 

multinational  force  in  LEBANON 

Sec  3.  The  President  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25,  1982.  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  -section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  but  in  no 
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event  shall  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  three  months.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  Information  required  by  that  section 
on  the  stii^us.  scope,  and  duration  of  hostil- 
ities Involving  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces, 
such  repofts  shall  describe  In  detail- 

(1)  the  lw;tlvities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon; 

(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon,  Including  a  de- 
scription Af  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  tne  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing countw; 

(3)  the  fresults  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventuall]|  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  in  L<ebanon: 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion in  th^  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
is  advancitig  United  States  foreign  ijolicy  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East:  and 

(5)  whati  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional pol^ical  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groi^ps. 

I    STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  5.  (t)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon is  epential  to  maintain  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  Lebanon. 

(b)  Thef  Congress  believes  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  tol  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Isr&Ef .  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreigii  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing ar  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out 
their  resp  >nsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  I  han  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment c  f  this  joint  resolution  and  at  least 
once  a  y(ar  thereafter,  the  United  States 
should  diicuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  estal  ilishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeet  ing  force  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non. An  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the 
response  Lo  such  discussions  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon sha  1  be  included  in  the  reports  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
this  resoli  ition. 

DURATION  OF  AtrrRORIZATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  I  ARTICIPATION  IN  TOT  mH-TINATlON- 
AL  FORa    IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  6.  '  'he  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Fc  rces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  j  hall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  1  'owers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  eighU  en-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Cone  ress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  th  it  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate soon  er  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  fol  owing: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebuion.  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continuec  United  States  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multinational  F^3rce  in  Leb- 
anon is  lequired  after  such  withdrawal  in 
order  to  iccomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  Se  jtember  25,  1982,  exchange  of  let- 
ters provding  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinati  snal  Force  on  Lebanon:  or 

(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  GQvemment  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon: or 

(3)  the  implementation  of  other  effective 
security  a  rrangements  in  the  area:  or 


(4)  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  countries 
from  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  <a)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
if  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  in 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983,  relating  to 
congressional  authorization  for  any  substan- 
tial expansion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 
troduced to  amend  or  repeal  this  Act  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  joint  reso- 
lution or  bill  shall  be  considered  by  such 
committee  within  fifteen  calendar  days  and 
may  be  reported  out,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  pursuant  to  its  rules. 

<b)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  l)e  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 
thereupon  become  the  pending  business  of 
such  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
Iwth  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  resjject  to 
such  joint  resolution  within  six  calendar 
days  after  the  legislation  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  conference.  Notwithstanding 
any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the  Record 
or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  conference  report  is  filed. 
In  the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to 
agree  within  forty-eight  hours,  they  shall 
report  back  to  their  respective  Houses  in 
disagreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate-passed  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  159)  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  House-passed  version 
except  for  the  provision  of  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  this  gentleman  yes- 


terday, and  that  amendment  required 
a  Presidential  report  every  60  days; 
the  Senate  version  requires  the  report 
every  90  days. 

House  Joint  Resolution  364,  which 
passed  yesterday,  included  an  amend- 
ment which  called  for  a  I»residential 
report  every  60  days  and  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  which  placed 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
partition  of  Lebanon.  Neither  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  version  before  us. 

With  respect  to  the  reporting  re- 
quirement we  have,  however,  received 
a  commitment  from  the  President  that 
he  will  report  in  accordance  with  the 
House  resolution;  that  is,  every  60 
days,  instead  of  every  90  days  as  re- 
quired in  the  Senate-passed  resolution. 

And  he  also  will  include  the  addi- 
tional information  required  by  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House. 

This  assurance  we  have  received  ver- 
bally will  be  followed  up  with  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  from  the  President. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  an 
expedited  procedure  on  any  future  res- 
olutions on  this  subject. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  pro- 
cedure that  the  Senate  has  written  in 
is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

In  my  view,  this  provision  is  an  im- 
provement in  two  important  respects. 

First,  it  enhances  our  oversight  ca- 
pability. 

Second,  it  given  the  Congress  a  tool 
with  which  to  act  even  more  expedi- 
tiously in  the  event  conditions  change 
in  Lebanon. 

As  I  referred  to  earlier,  one  regretta- 
ble and  unavoidable  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  Senate's  action  involves  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

As  the  Members  know,  that  lan- 
guage expressed  the  congressional 
view  that  Lebanon  should  not  be  parti- 
tioned. Despite  the  absence  of  this  lan- 
guage, we  remain  committed  to  the 
important  objective  it  states.  And  I 
can  assure  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  we  will  take  some  action  in  the 
immediate  future  to  insure  that  the 
Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  state 
its  opposition  to  the  partition  of  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  let  me  finish? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  get- 
ting the  so-called  Stratton  amendment 
approved  by  the  White  House.  And  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  if  I  were  to 
vote  against  the  resolution  in  the  re- 
vised form,  it  would  not  be  because  of 
any  want  of  gratitude  for  the  gentle- 
man's efforts,   but  because   I   deeply 


feel  that  the  18-month  provision  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman.  I 
presume,  is  going  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution. In  my  opinion,  he  will  amend 
his  ways  thereby. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  we  had  a  long  and 
fruitful  and  constructive  debate  yes- 
terday on  this  legislation.  I  believe 
there  is  no  further  need  for  further 
discussion  or  delay.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  feel  as  the  gen- 
tleman does  that  it  was  regrettable 
that  the  statement  indicating  the 
sense  of  Congress  not  to  partition  Leb- 
anon is  not  in  this  resolution.  I  stiU 
intend  to  vote  for  it,  however.  And  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman's  com- 
mitment to  have  another  resolution 
similar  to  the  one  that  the  gentleman 
introduced  regarding  that  amendment 
in  the  near  future. 

The  reason  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
signal  to  signal  to  all  interested  par- 
ties, including  the  internal  factions  of 
Lebanon  and  to  the  occupiers  of  that 
country  that  Lebanon  will  not  be  par- 
titioned and  that  our  Congress  stands 
behind  that. 

So,  I  wiU  go  along  with  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
stated  commitment  that  the  gentle- 
man made  publicly.  And  I  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  that  it  is 
late  in  the  day  and  Members  have 
planes  to  catch  and  places  to  go,  but 
we  also  have  1,600  young  Americans  in 
Lebanon  whose  lives  are  at  risk. 

And  so  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
excuse  my  taking  2  minutes  to  talk 
about  them,  because  I  think  that  the 
American  people  are  looking  to  us,  not 
as  to  whether  we  get  out  of  here  5 
minutes  earlier  or  5  minutes  later,  but 
whether,  in  fact,  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  protect  their  lives  an  the  lives 
of  other  Americans  who  may  be  placed 
in  that  situation. 

I  simply  want  to  state  that  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  President  has  said 
that  he  understands  this  resolution  to 
be  there  is  no  commitment  on  his  part 
as  of  now  that  the  period  of  time  for 
keeping  American  forces  in  Lebanon  is 
limited  to  18  months.  Indeed,  the  best 
that  he  says  about  it  is  that  he  will  at 
the  end  of  that  time  be  sure  to  have 
further  conversation  with  the  Con- 
gress about  it. 


What  we  are  doing  truly  by  this  res- 
olution is  giving  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  do  whatever  he  desires  to  do 
for  as  long  as  he  desires  to  do  it. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
that  done;  we  ought  not  to  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

E^DWARDS). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution and  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  im- 
proved the  Lebanon  resolution  in  only 
minor  ways.  The  bill  should  be  defeat- 
ed. 

The  basic  defect  in  the  legislation  re- 
mains the  same— the  Congress  is  effec- 
tively dismissed  from  its  constitutional 
responsibility  over  the  Nation's  war- 
making.  The  Constitution  has  been 
turned  on  its  head. 

Article  I  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution requires  that  Congress  decides 
if  and  when  the  country  goes  to  war. 
This  is  what  our  founders  intended, 
and  this  interpretation  is  supported  by 
all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  the  Federalist 
papers. 

"This  exclusive  congressional  respon- 
sibility was  observed  faithfully  by  all 
the  Presidents  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
even  requested  and  got  congressional 
permission  before  he  attacked  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates. 

It  is  in  our  century,  the  20th,  that 
Congress  began  to  turn  over  to  the 
President  the  Power  to  go  to  war. 

Without  the  Congressional  consent 
required  by  the  Constitution,  Presi- 
dents sent  troops  to  China,  Panama, 
Honduras.  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba, 
Haiti  Mexico,  Korea,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam. 

It  was  only  after  the  disasters  of 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  that 
Congress  began  to  see  how  irresponsi- 
ble and  dangerous  this  practice  was, 
and  in  1973  enacted  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  surrender  to 
the  President  of  Congress  warmaking 
power  has  us  in  a  fix  in  Lebanon.  The 
President  has  refused  even  to  comply 
with  the  War  Powers  Act  which  would 
require  a  congressional  vote  on  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  Instead,  we  are 
asked  to  approve  an  agreement  that 
authorizes  the  President  to  make  war 
in  Lebanon  for  at  least  18  months. 

The  Secretary  of  State  tells  us  last 
Wednesday  that  the  agreement  is  a 
one-way  deal— that  Ronald  Reagan  re- 
serves the  right  to  increase  the  size, 
the  mission,  or  the  deployment  of  our 
military  forces  without  any  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress. 

We  are  asked  to  license  bombs  from 
our  airplanes  and  16-inch  shells  from 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  that  will  be 
fired  into  Arab  villages  and  town 
squares.  The  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 


siles from  the  New  Jersey  can  reach 
not  only  Suk  Al  Gharb  but  also  Da- 
mascus and  perhaps  Bagdad. 

Does  that  not  suggest  the  ominous 
possibility,  even  if  not  today  a  proba- 
bility, of  an  escalated  war  in  the  Arab 
world? 

We  are  told  that  we  must  trust 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  team  of  ama- 
teurs, whose  total  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  less  than  that  of  a 
junior  Member  of  Congress  and  whose 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  has  been 
a  dismal  disaster. 

Others  have  explained  the  complex- 
ities of  Lebanon  and  the  naivete  of  ac- 
cepting Ronald  Reagan's  assurance 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  peace  to  a 
region  that  has  seen  20  centuries  of 
hatreds  and  bloodshed  and  in  the  con- 
flict of  1975-76  more  than  50  cease- 
fires. 

There  is  no  assurance  of  wisdom  if 
the  Constitution  is  respected  and  Con- 
gress decides  by  majority  vote,  after 
public  debate  and  deliberation,  if  the 
United  States  should  go  to  war. 

But  that  is  the  process  established 
by  the  people  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  considered  it  essential  that 
warmaking  decision  be  subject  to  a 
process  requiring  debate,  explanation 
and  justification. 

Process  is  really  what  our  country  is 
all  about.  Our  respect  for  process 
makes  it  possible  for  Congress  to  oper- 
ate. Process  rules  our  system  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  have  no 
choice  but  to  comply  with  the  consti- 
tutional process  our  founders  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  most  impor- 
tant decision— whether  to  go  or  not  to 
go  to  war. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. I  commend  the  chairman  for 
the  fine  work  that  he  has  done. 

I  want  to  reiterate  his  statement 
that  we,  too,  have  talked  to  the  White 
House  and  that  they  have  said  that 
they  would  voluntarily  report  every  60 
days  to  meet  the  request  and  the  re- 
quirements of  many  Members  of  both 
Chambers. 

I  wanted  to  tell  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly on  this  side,  that  we  are  in 
agreement  with  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  those  as- 
surances it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  State  Department  has  agreed  to 
brief  the  Speaker,  and  the  leadership 
every  2  weeks  on  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non. 
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August  o: 
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peacekke*ping 


DV^MALXiY.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 

1982  President  Reagan  sent 

of  800  U.S.  marines  to 

as  part  of  the  mulitinational 

force,  to  supervise  the 

evacMation  of  Beirut.  On  Septem- 

PLO  left.  On  September  29, 

President  Reagan  sent  1.200  U.S. 

Lebanon— again  as  part  of 

multihational  peacekeeping  effort. 

Auf  ust  29  of  this  year,  two  of 

marijies  were  killed.  On  Septem- 

more.  Since  that  time  2.000 

dur  soldiers  have  been  sent  to 

We   have   begun   supplying 

to  the  Lebanese  Army  and 

them  in  combat— in  a  civil 


PLO 

ber  10, 
1982 
marines 
the 

On 
our 

ber  6— tw 
more  of 
Lebanon, 
weapons 
supporting 
war. 

On  last 
State.  Mi 
House 
purpose 
of  the 
now  before 
some 
ments. 
ing— whi 
sign  Houte 
still  has 
dent,   in 
going  to 


Wednesday,  our  Secretary  of 

Shultz,  testified  before  the 

Affairs  Committee.  His 

as  to  facilitate  the  striking 

cc  mpromise — so-called — that  is 

this  body.  Mr.  Shultz  made 

ratjher    uncompromising    state- 

them  was  the  follow- 

the  President  has  agreed  to 

Joint  Resolution  364,  he 

some  reservatioris.  The  Presi- 

Mr.   Shultz'   words,   "is   not 

(  et  himself  in  the  position  as 

Commander  in  Chief,  where  his  hand 

In  other  words,  the  Presi- 

not   be   bound  by  this  so- 


Fo  reign 


Anong 


il! 


qu3 


JLSt 


conti  nue 


are  tied." 
dent  will 
called 

House 
comprom 
status 
bound  by 
future, 
by  it  in 
nothing 
will 
in  the 
over  the 

For  th( 
of  appro\ 
business 
taking 
commit 
creasing! 
so   that 
killed— is 

We.    in 
Americar 
their  son; 
tide  I. 
the 

have  th€ 
have  not 
so— and 
people 
whom  we 
to  do  so 
this 

ation  of 
the  civil 

To  V 
mise 
continua 
therefore 
voting 
364.« 
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future. 


the 
<  ur 


joint  Resolution  364  is  not  a 
se.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
.  The  President  will  not  be 
the  War  Powers  Act  in  the 
as  he  has  not  been  bound 
he  past.  Mr.  Shultz  told  us 
new  last  week.  Our  marines 
to  be  shot  at  and  killed 
,  just  as  they  have  been 
I  last  year. 
Congress  to  affix  its  stamp 
al  for  a  continuation  of  this 
IS  usual— with  the  President 
unilateral     decision     to 
Armed  Forces  to  an  in- 
hostile  situation  in  Lebanon 
they   can   get   shot   at   and 
a  travesty, 
this   House,   represent   the 
people.  They  do  not  want 
killed  in  Lebanon.  Under  ar- 
8  of  the  Constitution  of 
States,  we,  the  Congress, 
power  to  declare  war.  We 
done  so.  We  have  not  done 
cannot  do  so  because  the 
elected    us— the    people 
represent  would  not  allow  us 
We.  therefore,  cannot  sit  in 
and  ratify  the  continu- 
our  military  involvement  in 
k'ar  in  Lebanon, 
for  this  so-called  compro- 
be  just  that— a  vote  for  the 
ion    of    the    status    quo.    I, 
,    urge    you    to    join    me    in 
np  to  House  Joint  Resolution 


se  ;tion 


\'ho 


Cha  nber 


ot? 
would 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1830 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  253.  nays 
156.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  370] 

YEAS— 253 

Ackerman 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Akaka 

Coleman  (MO) 

Glickman 

Alexander 

Coleman  (TX) 

Goodling 

Anderson 

Conable 

Gore 

Andrews  (TX) 

Cooper 

Gramm 

Annunzio 

Coughlin 

Green 

Anthony 

Courier 

Gregg 

Aspin 

Coyne 

Hall  (OH) 

Barnard 

Craig 

Hamilton 

Barnes 

D' Amours 

Hammerschmidt 

Bartlett 

Daniel 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bateman 

Daub 

Hansen  (UT) 

Bejlenson 

Davis 

Harrison 

Berman 

DeWine 

Hartnett 

Belhune 

Dickinson 

Hatcher 

Bevill 

Dick.s 

Hefner 

Biaggi 

Dreier 

Highlower 

Bilirakis 

Duncan 

Hiler 

Bliley 

Dwyer 

Holt 

Boehlert 

Dyson 

Hoyer 

Boggs 

Edwards  (AL) 

Huckaby 

Boland 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hughes 

Boner 

Emerson 

Hunter 

Bonker 

Erdreich 

Hutto 

Borski 

Erlenborn 

Hyde 

Boucher 

Evans  (lA) 

Ireland 

Breaux 

Fa.scell 

Jeffords 

Britt 

Fazio 

Jenkins 

Brown  (CAi 

Peighan 

Johnson 

Broyhill 

Fiedler 

Jones  (NO 

Burton  (CA) 

Fish 

Jones  (TN) 

Burton  iINi 

Fog  Net  t  a 

Kazen 

Campbell 

Foley 

Kemp 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Kindness 

Carr 

Frenzel 

Kogov.sek 

Chandler 

Frost 

Kolter 

Chappell 

Fiiqua 

Kostmayer 

Chappie 

Gejdenson 

Kramer 

Cheney 

Gekas 

Lagomarsino 

Clarke 

Gephardt 

Lantos 

dinger 

Gilman 

Latta 

U'ach 

Mrazek 

Skeen 

Leath 

Murtha 

Slattery 

Lehman  (CA) 

NieLson 

Smith  (FL) 

U'hman  (FL) 

O'Brien 

Smith  (NE) 

Lent 

Oakar 

Smith  (NJ) 

Levin 

Olin 

Smith.  Robert 

Levine 

Ortiz 

Snowe 

Lewis  (CA) 

Oxley 

Solarz 

Lewis  (FL) 

Packard 

Solomon 

Livingston 

Panetta 

Spence 

Lloyd 

Parris 

Spratt 

Loeffler 

Pashayan 

Staggers 

Long (LA) 

Patterson 

Stangeland 

Lott 

Pepper 

Stump 

Lowery  (CA) 

Pickle 

Sundquisl 

Lujan 

Porter 

Synar 

Mack 

Price 

Tallon 

MacKay 

Pursell 

Tauzin 

Madigan 

Quillen 

Taylor 

Markey 

Rahall 

Thomas  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Thomas  (GA) 

Marriott 

Reid 

Torres 

Martin  (ID 

Ridge 

Torricelli 

Martin  (NC) 

Rinaldo 

Valentine 

Martin  (NY) 

Ritter 

Vandergriff 

Matsui 

Roberts 

Vucanovich 

Mavroules 

Robinson 

Weber 

McCandless 

Rogers 

Whilehurst 

McCollum 

Rose 

Whitley 

McDade 

Rostenkowski 

Whittaker 

McGrath 

Roukema 

Whilten 

McKernan 

Rowland 

Williams  (MT) 

McKinney 

Sawyer 

Williams  (OH) 

Mica 

Schaefer 

Wilson 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Winn 

Mikulski 

Schneider 

Wolf 

Minish 

Schumer 

Wort  ley 

Moakley 

Seiberling 

Wright 

Molinari 

Shaw 

Wylie 

Mollohan 

Shumway 

Yatron 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Zablocki 

Moore 

Siljander 

Z.schau 

Moorhead 

Simon 

Morrison  (WA) 

Si-sisky 
NAYS-156 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Albosta 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Andrews  (NC) 

Gradison 

Oberstar 

Applegate 

Gray 

Obey 

Archer 

Guarini 

Ottinger 

AuCoin 

Gunderson 

Owens 

Bales 

Hall  (IN) 

Pat  man 

Bedell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Paul 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

Pease 

Bereuter 

Harkin 

Penny 

BO.SCO 

Hayes 

Perkins 

Boxer 

Herlel 

Petri 

Brooks 

Hillis 

Ran  gel 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

Ratchford 

Bryant 

Horton 

Ray 

Byron 

Howard 

Richardson 

Carper 

Hubbard 

Rodino 

Collins 

Jacobs 

Roemer 

Conle 

Jones  (OK) 

Roth 

Conyers 

Kaptur 

Roybal 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kasich 

Russo 

Crane.  Philip 

Ka.stenmeier 

Sabo 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Savage 

Dannemeyer 

Kildee 

Schroeder 

Da.schle 

LaFalce 

Schulze 

de  la  Ganca 

Leiand 

Sensenbrenner 

Dellums 

Levita.s 

Shannon 

Derrick 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Dingell 

Long  (MO) 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sikorski 

Donnelly 

Luken 

Smith  (lA) 

Dorgan 

Lundine 

Smith,  Denny 

Dowdy 

Martinez 

Snyder 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

St  Germain 

Durbin 

McCain 

Stark 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Stenholm 

Early 

McCurdy 

Stratton 

Eckarl 

McHugh 

Studds 

Edgar 

McNulty 

Swift 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Tauke 

English 

Miller  (OH) 

Towns 

Evans (IL) 

Mineta 

Traxler 

Ferraro 

Mitchell 

Udall 

Fields 

Moody 

Vento 

Flippo 

Morri-son  (CT) 

Volkmer 

Florio 

Murphy 

Walgren 

Ford  (MI) 

Myers 

Walker 

Frank 

Natcher 

Watkins 

Garcia 

Noal 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Wyden 

WeLss 

Wise 

Yates 

Wheat 

Wolpe 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Badham 

Franklin 

Pritchard 

Bonior 

Gibbons 

Roe 

Broomfield 

Hance 

Rudd 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Skelton 

Coelho 

Heftel 

Stokes 

Corcoran 

Lungren 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford(TN) 

McEwen 

Young (AK) 

Fowler 

Nelson 

Young  (MO) 

368)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  said  conference  report 
and  amendments  in  disagreement  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1840 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes 
against. 

Mr.  LUKEN  and  Mr.  UDALL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  BEILENSON.  HANSEN  of 
Idaho,  and  CRAIG  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  364)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


a  1850 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
368.  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  368)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McHuGH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? The  Chair  hears  none.  and.  with- 
out objection,  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Whitten.  Boland. 
Natcher.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Addabbo, 
Yates,  Roybal,  Conte,  McDade.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Myers. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  AT  ANY 
TIME  TOMORROW  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  AND  AMENDMENTS  IN 
DISAGREEMENT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  368.  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  tomorrow  or  any  day 
thereafter  to  consider  the  conference 
report  and  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 


CHANGING  DISTRICT  DAY  FROM 

OCTOBER    10    TO    OCTOBER    4. 

1983 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  District  Day 
be  observed  under  clause  8.  House  rule 
XXIV,  on  Tuesday.  October  4.  instead 
of  October  10,  1983.  because  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session  on  October  10  be- 
cause of  the  legal  holiday.  Columbus 
Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  would  inquire  only  if  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  minority  can 
speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACTION  IS  NEEDED  ON 
NATURAL  GAS  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
summer  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  colder  weather  is  just  around  the 
corner.  When  it  gets  cold,  people  have 
to  heat  their  homes.  And  unless  Con- 
gress takes  up  legislation  soon  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  natural  gas 
prices,  many  of  our  constituents  are 
going  to  face  impossible  personal 
budget  problems  paying  their  gas  bills. 

I  recognize  that  changing  our  natu- 
ral gas  laws  is  a  complex  subject. 
Many  of  the  existing  statutes  were  en- 
acted when  natural  gas  was  thought  to 
be  in  short  supply  and  at  a  time  when 
we  needed  to  encourage  new  explora- 
tion and  production. 

But  today,  our  supplies  of  gas  are  up 
and  our  consumption  is  down.  Never- 
theless, prices  have  increased  20  to  60 
percent  in  many  areas  and  seem  to  be 
defying  traditional  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  While  this  is  a  complex  issue, 
our  decisions  are  not  going  to  get  any 
easier  by  waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  appropriate  committees  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  bring 


a  bill  to  the  House  floor  so  that  we 
may  take  action  before  the  winter 
winds  begin  to  blow. 

So  far.  over  50  different  bills  have 
been  introduced  on  this  subject.  They 
vary  in  their  treatment  of  several  im- 
portant points.  Since  these  bills  will 
likely  be  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
legislative  process.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  outline  my  views  on 
these  various  issues. 

NO  DECONTROL  OF  OLD  GAS 

Gas  which  was  discovered  prior  to 
April  1977  is  referred  to  as  old  gas.  I 
am  convinced  that  old  gas  must  be 
kept  under  price  controls.  According 
to  the  Amnerican  Gas  Association,  old 
gas  accounted  for  about  45  percent  of 
all  the  gas  delivered  to  the  Nation's 
160  million  gas  consumers  in  1982. 
They  estimate  that  decontrolling  old 
gas  would  increase  the  cost  of  this  gas 
by  75  percent  by  1985.  This  rapid  price 
increase  to  the  already  high  cost  of 
gas  is  unacceptable. 

Decontrolling  old  gas  would  also 
reduce  the  existing  incentives  to  ex- 
plore for  new  sources  of  natural  gas 
and  bring  them  into  prodcution. 
Today  these  incentives  exist  because 
gas  producers  are  permitted  to  charge 
higher  rates  for  new  gas  than  they  can 
for  old  gas.  If  this  difference  in  price  is 
not  maintained,  why  should  a  produc- 
er produce  more  costly  gas?  By  selling 
old  gas  at  new  prices  he  would  greatly 
increase  his  profit  without  the  risks 
and  costs  of  exploration.  Studies  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  all  in- 
dicate that  overall  gas  supplies  would 
be  greater  and  average  gas  prices 
would  be  lower  if  old  gas  controls  are 
retained.  I  believe  this  is  a  vital  fea- 
ture which  must  be  provided  for  under 
new  natural  gas  legislation. 

NO  MANDATORY  CARRIAGE 

Some  bills  before  Congress  include  a 
provision  forcing  gas  pipelines  with 
available  capacity  to  transport  gas  not 
owned  by  the  pipeline  company  from 
producers  to  other  buyers— such  as  in- 
dustrial gas  users.  This  provision  is 
called  mandatory  carriage.  Under 
these  provisions,  to  the  extent  that 
the  pipelines  have  room  to  transport 
additional  gas,  they  would  be  required 
to  assume  the  role  of  a  common  carri- 
er. This  is  similar  to  a  railroad  which 
carries  products  it  does  not  own  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer.  Under  these 
provisions,  the  allocation  of  the  pipe- 
line capacities  would  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  this  might  sound  good  at  first, 
one  of  the  potential  problems  with 
this  proposal  is  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting gas  to  utilities  might  be  in- 
creased as  other  gas  customers  com- 
pete for  the  available  pipeline  space  in 
order  to  bypass  their  local  utilities. 

Another  concern  which  has  been 
raised  is  that  the  local  utilities  would 
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no  longet  be  able  to  charge  industrial 
gas  purchasers,  who  use  this  mandato- 
ry carriage  provision,  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  gas  utility's  fixed  costs  in 
its  distribution  system.  The  result 
could  be  that  we  would  see  a  dramatic 
increase  n  gas  costs  to  residential  and 
commerc  al  gas  consumers.  These  con- 
sumers would  not  really  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contract  for  their  gas  inde- 
pendent 3f  the  utility  and  would  end 
up  paying  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
utility's  fixed  distribution  system 
costs. 

Finally  these  msmdatory  carriage 
provision^  would  greatly  increase  the 
Involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  routine  transportation  ques- 
tions because  someone  would  have  to 
make  th<  determination  on  how  much 
pipeline  capacity  is  available  and 
which  independent  purchasers  would 
be  able  t(»  move  their  gas  using  this  ad- 
ditional I  ipeline  capacity. 

For  ai:  of  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  nat>  iral  gas  legislation  should  not 
contain  mandatory  carriage  provisions. 
With  th^  there  is  too  great  of  a  po- 
tential that  residential  and  commer- 
cial natural  gas  consumers  would  see 
unnecessary  increases  in  the  cost  of 
their  gas 

I  ENECOTIATINC  CONTRACTS 

One  of  the  reasons  natural  gas 
prices  ha  ve  been  increasing  is  that  the 
contracts  between  the  producers,  the 
pipelines  and  the  end  purchasers 
often  contain  provisions  which  do  not 
reflect  to  day's  realities. 

In  the  mid-1970's.  natural  gas  was  in 
short  sujply  and  many  priority  cus- 
tomers— ;uch  as  hospitals  and 
schools— were  in  danger  of  running 
out  of  ga  s.  At  that  time,  newly  discov- 
ered gas  md  more  elaborate  gas  recov- 
ery technologies  offered  the  hope  for 
reliable  future  supplies  of  gas.  In 
many  caj  es,  though,  this  newly  discov- 
ered gas  was  more  difficult  and  more 
costly  to  recover. 

Part  o  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  (NGPA)  attempted  to  encour- 
age new  gas  production  by  decontrol- 
ling new  gas  prices  and  establishing 
price  incentives  for  harder  to  recover 
classes  o   gas. 

To  ins  ire  that  the  producers  would 
take  steis  to  make  this  new  gas  avail- 
able, ms  ny  pipelines  signed  take-or- 
pay  con  racts.  These  essentially  said 
that  pip?lines  were  committed  to  pay 
for  this  more  expensive  gas  in  antici- 
pation o'  future  growth  in  sales.  This 
guarant<ed  the  producers  that  this 
more  expensive  gas  would  be  pur- 
chased jnd  they  then  had  the  incen- 
tive to  tring  this  gas  into  production. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  a  major 
change  i  n  our  supply  and  demand  pic- 
ture—co  isumption  has  dropped  as 
prices  ir  creased  and  supplies  have  in- 
creased. 

Many  of  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  attempt  to  en- 
courage   the    renegotiation    of    these 


contracts  to  reflect  today's  realities 
and  to  restore  reason  to  natural  gas 
prices. 

TAKE  OR  PAY 

Under  the  take-or-pay  contracts 
much  of  the  gas  moving  through  the 
pipelines  is  made  up  of  a  mix  of  high 
priced  and  lower  priced  gas.  The 
higher  the  precentage  of  more  expen- 
sive gas  in  the  mix,  the  higher— and 
more  distorted— prices  are  to  consum- 
ers. In  many  cases  this  mix  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  availability  of  lower 
priced  gas,  which  is  usually  not  a  part 
of  the  take-or-pay  contracts.  Instead, 
it  is  determined  by  changes  in  com- 
sumption  levels  of  end  users  and  the 
previously  entered  into  commitments 
to  purchase  an  agreed  amount  of 
higher  priced  gas. 

Any  legislation  on  this  subject  must 
balance  the  need  to  moderate  today's 
high  gas  prices  while  maintaining  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  encourage  new  gas 
exploration  and  production.  The  fair- 
est solution  is  for  legislation  to  provide 
that  during  a  3-year  period  these  take- 
or-pay  contracts  should  be  renegotiat- 
ed to  provide  that  purchases  are  obli- 
gated to  buy  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  gas  they  had  contracted  for. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  in  an  eq- 
uitable manner  would  be  for  the  re- 
negotiated contract  to  retain  the 
buyer's  original  commitment  to  pur- 
chase the  total  volume  previously  con- 
tracted for,  but  to  stretch  out  the  time 
period  in  which  the  gas  would  actually 
be  delivered  and  consequently  paid 
for. 

MARKETING  OUT 

This  legislation  should  also  recog- 
nize that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  either  the  pur- 
chaser or  the  producer  to  terminate  an 
existing  contract  and  seek  other  sup- 
pliers or  purchasers.  The  legislation 
should  give  both  parties  this  option  by 
granting  one-time  only  authority  to 
withdraw— or  marketing  out— of  an  ex- 
isting contract  within  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

This  authority,  in  combination  with 
a  provision  lowering  take-or-pay 
clauses  to  50  percent,  would  provide 
producers  the  leverage  to  bring  down 
artificially  high  gas  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide  producers 
the  ability  to  get  out  of  any  contract 
which  might  be  renegotiated  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  not  receive  a 
fair  return.  They  then  would  have  the 
option  to  seek  other  purchasers. 

In  providing  natural  gas  purchasers 
the  tools  to  moderate  existing  con- 
tracts to  bring  down  current  prices,  it 
is  important  to  insure  that  these 
changes  will  occur  through  renegoti- 
ations and  be  fair  to  all  parties.  I  be- 
lieve a  50  percent  take-or-pay  provi- 
sion and  a  one-time  only  marketing 
out  provision  will  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 


RESTRICT  NEW  MAJOR  UTILITY  CONTRACTS 

While  we  currently  enjoy  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  the  potential  for 
future  supply  shortages.  Efforts  are 
now  underway  requiring  utilities  to 
shift  away  from  oil  and  natural  gas  as 
fuels  to  generate  electricity.  Congress 
would  be  shortsighted  if  it  allowed 
utilities  to  return  to  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel  for  electricity.  In  times  of  short 
supply  this  would  only  increase  the 
demand  for  gas,  forcing  residential 
and  commercial  customers  to  pay  even 
more  for  their  gas.  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  cost  of  electricity  to  these 
same  consumers. 

Legislation  to  address  our  current 
natural  gas  price  problems  must  not 
contain  language  which  would  make  it 
easier  for  utilities  to  enter  into  major 
new  contracts  to  purchase  gas  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  unless  overwhelming 
environmental  benefits  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

NO  FAVORED  NATION  CLAUSES 

Many  gas  contracts  contain  clauses 
requiring  that  gas  prices  escalate  to 
the  highest  prices  paid  for  gas  pro- 
duced in  a  given  region.  These  clauses 
do  not  reflect  the  real  cost  of  the  gas 
that  is  actually  being  delivered.  They 
are  artificial  price  escalators  which 
ignore  reasonable  returns  on  invest- 
ment. These  clauses  should  be  de- 
clared null  and  void  in  any  bill 
brought  before  Congress. 

Similarly,  legislation  should  repeal 
price  escalators  which  are  based  on 
prices  paid  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  legisla- 
tion is  brought  to  the  House  floor  re- 
flecting these  points,  the  American 
natural  gas  consumers  will  see  signifi- 
cant moderation  in  their  natural  gas 
bills  without  jeopardizing  the  existing 
incentives  for  producers  to  continue  to 
explore  for  new  gas  and  to  bring  new 
gas  into  production. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we 
must  bring  a  natural  gas  bill  to  the 
House  floor  soon  so  that  it  has  a 
chance  of  being  enacted  before  the 
colder  weather  arrives.  I  am  prepared 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  bring  leg- 
islation of  this  type  to  the  floor,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
resolving  the  current  impasse. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day I  was  present  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  address  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Once  again  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
President  Reagan  state  his  strong  sup- 


port for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  an  institution  he  correctly  de- 
scribes as  the  "linchpin  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system."  The  Presi- 
dent flatly  stated.  'I  have  an  unbreak- 
able commitment  to  increase  funding 
to  the  IMF."  Like  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, the  President  recognizes  that 
the  IMF  legislation  is  crucial  for  a  sus- 
tained recovery  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

I  also  was  pleased  to  read  the  lead 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  which  underscored  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  for  Congress  to  put 
aside  its  partisan  concerns  and  work  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion  to  pass  the  IMF 
legislation.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  late  1920's 
which,  as  the  Post  editorial  recalls,  led 
us  on  the  path  to  economic  isolation- 
ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Fernand  St  Germain,  and  I 
have  spent  many,  many  hours  working 
closely  together  on  this  importsuit  leg- 
islation. I  fully  expect  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship to  continue  and  pledge 
my  best  effort  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  chairman  as  we  complete  leg- 
islative consideration  to  fulfill  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

I  include  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial in  my  statement  as  well  as  ex- 
cerpts  from   the   President's   address 
before  the  IMF: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1983] 

Mr.  REACAN  on  THE  IMF 

President  Reagan  delivered  a  well-de- 
served kick  to  Congress  yesterday  for  its  re- 
calcitrance in  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Here's  one  issue 
that's  pretty  simple:  the  president  is  right 
and  Congress  is  wrong.  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House,  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
intimidated  by  a  cuckoo  alliance  of  the  least 
reliable  elements  of  right  and  left,  united  in 
a  dim  populist  resentment  of  the  banks  and 
isolationist  hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  currently  well  rep- 
resented here  in  Washington  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank, 
which  Mr.  Reagan  was  addressing.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  congressmen  to 
think  that  the  reasons  for  expanding  the 
IMF's  resources  are  mere  sweet  charity,  to 
help  other  countries  and  to  make  the 
United  States  more  popular  abroad.  The 
reasons  for  lending  that  $8.4  billion  to  the 
IMF  lie  much  closer  to  home,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  put  them  well.  The  basic  purpose  of 
a  sound  financial  system  is  to  support  trade, 
and  more  than  2  million  American  jobs— one 
out  of  every  eight  jobs  in  manufacturing- 
depend  directly  on  U.S.  exports. 

If  the  United  States  defaults  on  its  re- 
sponsibility, no  other  country  has  the  eco- 
nomic power  to  take  it  up.  There  would  be 
an  imminent  threat  of  the  whole  financial 
networks  coming  unraveled— the  "economic 
nightmare'  of  which  Mr.  Reagan  spoke. 
Congressmen  might  usefully  remind  them- 
selves that  it's  not  a  hypothetical  case.  It's 
what  happened  in  the  years  after  1929. 

Congress,  in  the  1940's,  remembered  the 
Depression  with  bitter  clarify  and  worked 
strenously  to  build  the  bulwarks  against  any 


repetition.  The  system  has  worked  so  well 
that  a  later  generation's  congressmen  have 
forgotten  what  the  danger  was.  Fortunate 
lives  make  short  memories.  The  congress- 
men of  the  1980s— with  some  notable  excep- 
tions—have grown  careless.  They  seem  to 
think  that  American  economic  strength  is 
now  so  great  that  the  country  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  exports,  or  credit,  or  the  sta- 
bility of  the  banking  system.  But  of  course 
that's  what  the  congressmen  elected  in  1928 
throught  too. 

Mr.  Reagan's  vigorous  endorsement  of  the 
IMF— the  "linchpin,"  he  called  it  yesterday, 
of  the  world's  financial  system— shows  a 
clearer  understanding  of  it  than  he  had 
three  years  ago.  As  a  candidate,  he  was  no 
particular  friend  of  the  IMF  or  the  World 


Exports  account  for  one  out  of  eight  man- 
ufacturing jobs  in  the  United  States.  Forty 
percent  of  our  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
ported. I  am  afraid  that,  even  today,  too  few 
in  the  Congress  realize  the  United  States  is 
interdependent  with  both  the  developed  and 
developing  world. 

Examine  the  record:  the  United  States  has 
been  a  dependable  partner,  reaching  out  to 
help  developing  countries  who  are  laboring 
under  excessive  debt  burdens.  These  major 
debtor  countries  have  already  undertaken 
difficult  measures  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  their  economic  houses  in  order.  Most  of 
them  are  working  closely  with  the  IMF  to 
overcome  economic  hardships.  They  contin- 
ue to  demonstrate  a  commendable  willing- 
ness to  make  necessary  adjustments.  That  is 


Bank.  But  in  office,  working  close  to  the     ^.j^y  j  ^^^  g^^^p  ^^at  our  participation  in  the 


practical  necessities  of  the  moment,  he  has 
changed  his  view.  He  knows  that,  without 
the  IMF,  Latin  America's  trade  might  al- 
ready have  collapsed  with  terrible  repercus- 
sions in  this  country.  Upon  closer  acquaint- 
ance he  has  come  to  a  warmer  appreciation 
of  the  job  that  the  IMF  is  doing.  It's  a  mes- 
sage that  Congress  will  ignore  only  at  the 
country's  peril. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  by  Hon. 
Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  1983  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fond 

The  IMF  is  the  linchpin  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system.  Among  official  insti- 
tutions, it  serves  as  a  counselor,  coaxing  the 
world  economy  toward  renewed  growth  and 
stability.  At  various  times  in  its  history,  the 
IMF  has  provided  important  temporary  bal- 
ance of  payments  assistance  to  its  member 
nations— including  my  own.  At  times,  it 
must  play  the  "Dutch  uncle,"  talking  frank- 
ly, telling  those  of  us  in  government  things 
we  need  to  hear,  but  would  rather  not.  We 
know  how  significant  the  IMF's  role  has 
been  in  assisting  troubled  debtor  countries, 
many  of  which  are  making  courageous 
strides  to  regain  financial  health.  We 
warmly  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mr.  de  Laro- 
siere  and  his  staff. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to  do 
what  is  legitimately  needed  to  help  ensure 
that  the  IMF  continues  as  the  cornerstone 
of  the  international  financial  system.  Let 
me  make  something  very  plain:  I  have  an 
unbreakable  commitment  to  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  IMF.  But  the  U.S.  Congress  so 
far  has  failed  to  act  to  pass  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. I  urge  the  Congress  to  be  mindful 
of  its  responsibility,  and  to  meet  the  pledge 
of  our  government. 

The  IMF  quota  legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing for  several  months,  and  I  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  partisan  wrangling  and  political  pos- 
turing that  have  been  associated  with  this 
issue  during  recent  weeks.  I  urge  members 
of  both  political  parties  to  lay  aside  their 
differences,  to  abandon  harsh  rhetoric  a.nd 
unreasonable  demands,  and  to  get  on  with 
the  task  in  a  spirit  of  true  bipartisanship. 
The  stakes  are  great.  This  legislation  is  not 
only  crucial  to  the  recovery  of  America's 
trading  partners  abroad  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  entire  international  financial  system, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  a  sustained  recovery 
in  the  United  States. 

The  sum  we  are  requesting  will  not  In- 
crease our  budget  deficit,  and  it  will  be  re- 
turned with  interest  as  loans  are  repaid  to 
the  IMP.  What's  more,  it  will  keep  the 
wheels  of  world  commerce  turning  and 
create  jobs. 


IMF  quota  increase  is  not  a  government 
bailout  of  these  debtor  countries  or  of  the 
banks  which  are  sharing  the  burden.  On  the 
contrary.  IMF  plans  to  assist  financially 
troubled  countries  call  for  the  banks  to  put 
up  more  new  money  than  the  IMF  itself. 

This  is  by  nature  a  cooperative  enterprise. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  approve  our  par- 
ticipation, the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  a  withdrawal  by  other  industrial  coun- 
tries from  doing  their  share.  At  the  end  of 
this  road  could  be  a  major  distruption  of 
the  entire  world  trading  and  financial  sys- 
tems—an economic  nightmare  that  could 
plague  generations  to  come.  No  one  can 
afford  to  make  light  of  the  responsibility  we 
all  share. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  provision  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  told  earlier  today  that  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  House  have 
called  for  a  special  order  this  evening 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Feder- 
al deficit,  and  I  have  taken  the  time 
this  evening  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  say  this  because  President  Rea- 
gan's rampant,  runaway,  recordbreak- 
ing,  revolutionary  deficits  are  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  our  Nation  faces 
today,  and  since  this  administration 
apparently  cannot  deal  with  them,  it  is 
high  time  that  somebody  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  addresses  the  problem. 

Assuming  this  Republican  effort  is 
serious  and  not  rhetorical,  their  will- 
ingness to  talk  about  the  ever-mount- 
ing Reagan  Republican  deficits  will 
give  heart,  of  course,  to  all  of  us.  Per- 
haps now  the  Soviets  will  come  clean 
about  the  Korean  air  massacre  and 
Mr.  Nixon  about  Watergate,  and 
maybe  Mr.  Reagan's  election  team  on 
the  1980  Debategate.  Yet  if  our  Re- 
publican friends  wish  to  admit  the 
error  of  their  party's  ways  over  the 
past  20  years  and  to  work  seriously 
with  us  Democrats  to  put  the  Nation 
back  on  course  to  fiscal  solvency,  I  say 
to  all  of  you,  "Welcome." 

But  if  they  come  here  tonight  to 
cover  up  the  deficit  problem  or  to  ex- 
plain it  away  or,  even  worse,  to  try  to 
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blame  id  on  someone  else.  I  say  to 

them.  "I  am  here  to  warn  you.  I  am 

here  to  jay  to  you  that  Mr.  Reagan's 

red  Ink  ^'on't  wash  off  of  any  of  you." 

President    Reagan    is    merely    the 

ai^d.  by  all  odds,  the  most  ac- 
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are  the  facts,  attested  to 

ictual   record   of   Mr.   Stock- 
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Democratic     surpluses     were 
the  Republican  surpluses 
greater  than  3  to  1. 
see  the  distinguished  minori- 
my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
Illinois,    and    the    distin- 
minority     whip,     my     good 
gentleman  from  my  neigh- 
of  Mississippi,  are  present 
Chamber   this   evening.   So   I 
you,  how  would  you  respond 
accolint  for  these  facts? 
Projecting  through  fiscal  year  1985, 
shows  17  years  of  Republi- 
16  of  Democratic  deficits, 
deficits  totaled  over 
$316  billion.  The  Republi- 
now   get   this— $920   bil- 
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Lgam,  the  actual  amount  of 
Republican    deficits    were    three 
than  the  amount  of  the 
ic  deficits, 
cc^lleagues   on    the   Republican 
aisle,  how  do  you  account 
facts?  I   hope  you  will  re- 
this  this  evening  during  your 
orders. 
.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Con- 
Budget  Office,  1983  projec- 
reported  in  August  of  that 
average  Reagan  deficit  over  4 
will  be  $179  billion  per  year  in 
admfiistration. 

his  average  for  one  Reagan 
a    time,    all    by    itself,    one 


Reagan  year,  is  more  than  one-half 
the  total  Democratic  deficits  for  the 
entire  40  year  period— a  half  of  the 
Democratic  deficits  for  the  entire  40 
year  period.  How  about  that?  You  will 
have  the  opportunity  this  evening  to 
respond  to  that  question. 

By  the  CBO  estimates,  the  Reagan 
deficits  will  average  5.5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  by  the  end  of 
his  term. 

Now,  it  was  this  fact  that  Martin 
Feldstein,  the  President's  own  chief 
economic  adviser,  observed,  and  I 
quote:  "Peacetime  deficits  of  that 
magnitude  are  unknown  in  the  United 
States,"  he  observed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  this  alarming  sta- 
tistic is  known  in  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  respond  to  that,  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  propor- 
tions of  the  national  deficit  emergency 
under  Mr.  Reagan's  administration 
will  even  be  more  clear  if  we  can  visu- 
alize them,  and  I  have  brought  a  chart 
into  the  Chamber  in  order  to  assist  us 
in  visualizing  the  magnitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  deficits. 

Now,  on  this  chart  which  is  compiled 
entirely  from  statistics  furnished  by 
David  Stockman's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  we  can  clearly 
see  the  trouble  that  we  are  in.  These 
lines  here  beginning  in  1982-83  pro- 
jected out  through  1988  were  all 
caused  from  the  Reaganomics  econom- 
ic policy  that  governs  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this  Nation  today. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  deficit  problem 
became  radically  worse  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Reagan's  economic  plan  went  into 
effect.  It  took  about  a  year  for  it  to  go 
into  effect. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  standing  there.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  Reaganomics 
as  the  national  economic  policy  in  our 
Nation  and  what  we  now  characterize 
as  the  Gramm-Latta  amendment  that 
has  dramatically  impacted  upon  our 
deficits,  as  illustrated  by  this  graph 
which  shows  the  red-ink  that  is 
mounting  every  day  since  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy  came  into 
effect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  time.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
in  a  few  minutes  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
remarks. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  deficit  problem 
became  dramatically  worse  in  1982  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  policy 
came  into  effect,  which  produced  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $110  billion, 
which  was  Mr.  Reagan's  first  deficit— 
$110  billion. 

Now,  I  remember  back  in  1980  when 
Mr.  Reagan  was  running  for  President, 
I  was  out  on  the  campaign  trail  in 
Mountainview,  Ark.,  and  I  heard  Mr. 


Reagan  blister  Mr.  Carter  for  having  a 
$30  billion  deficit. 

Now,  here  just  3  year  later,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  produced  himself  a  $110 
billion  deficit,  almost  four  times  great- 
er than  the  deficit  that  Mr.  Reagan 
was  criticizing  Mr.  Carter  for  having 
produced  back  in  1980. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  $200  billion— 
$200  billion  and  the  figures  are  even 
worse  after  that  time,  mounting  up 
and  up,  with  projections  for  1988  of 
about  $300  billion,  caused  from 
Reaganomics— $300  billion  10  times 
greater  than  the  $30  billion  that  Mr. 
Carter  produced  in  deficits  just  back 
in  1980. 

You  remember  how  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  candidate,  was  ranting  and  raving 
about  a  $30  billion  deficit  just  3  years 
ago?  And  look,  in  1988,  if  the  current 
economic  policy  continues  in  effect,  he 
will  produce  almost  a  $300  billion  defi- 
cit. 

Now,  that  is  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment in  all  record  books  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  just  defi- 
cits. These  can  best  be  characterized 
£Ls  mega-deficits,  deficits  which  Mr. 
Stockman  himself  has  stated  go  out  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Well,  we  are 
looking  at  worse  than  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  eye  can  see  that  far. 

I  will  give  Mr.  Reagan  credit  for  one 
thing.  He  is  an  achiever.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  an  achiever.  On  the  subject 
of  deficits,  gentlemen,  he  is  an  over- 
achiever.  He  is  a  tremendous  success. 
There  has  been  no  head  of  State  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
produce  the  deficits  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  produced. 

D  1910 

I  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Now,  it  is  not  by  accident  that  Mr. 
Reagan  is  in  a  league  all  by  himself  as 
the  world's  greatest  deficit  maker.  And 
more  than  that,  it  is  not  an  accident 
that  over  a  10-year  period  Republican 
Presidents  have  had  fewer  and  smaller 
surpluses  and  more  and  greater  defi- 
cits than  Democratic  Presidents.  Add 
it  up.  It  is  in  the  Record.  I  will  say  it 
again. 

Republican  Presidents  over  the  last 
20  years  have  had  fewer  and  smaller 
surpluses  than  Democratic  Presidents, 
and  the  Republican  Presidents  have 
had  greater  and  more  deficits  than 
Democratic  Presidents.  It  is  all  in  the 
Record.  Add  it  up. 

Now,  ironically— but  I  might  and 
must  add  tragically— tragically,  tomor- 
row is  September  30,  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  deadline, 
gentlemen— I  am  sure  that  you  all  re- 
member it— it  is  the  deadline  that  Mr. 
Reagan  and  the  Republican  party  set 
for  themselves  as  the  time  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced.  Tomorrow 
is  the  day.  Tomorrow  is  the  day  that 
Ronald  Reagan  promised  to  balance 
the  budget.  But  instead  of  balancing 
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the  budget,  we  have,  according  to  the  neglected  either  the  internal  or  the 

Goverrmient  projections,  a  $200  billion  external  welfare  of  our  Nation.  How  is 

deficit.  It  is  a  tragedy.  And  that  was  it    possible    that    Mr.    Reagan    has 

the  day  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  promised  achieved   these   astronomical   deficits 

to  balance  the  budget.  while  failing  to  achieve  either. 

Now,     how     did     this     catastrophe  I  have  heard  the  rhetoric  on  numer- 

happen?  It  was  no  accident.  I  ask  how  ous  occasions— I  have  heard  it,  all  of 

did  it  happen.  You  might  answer  this  us  have  heard  it— we  have  seen  the 

question,    gentlemen,    tonight,    when  slick  television  ads  claiming  fiscal  re- 

you    take    your    time— how    did    this  sponsibility.     You     have     heard     the 

happen?  slogan,    they   even   have   a   little   re- 

When  Mr.  Reagan  entered  office  in  frain— tax  and  spend,  tax  and  spend, 

1981,  it  was  his  choice,  between  bal-  tax  and  spend.  I  will  expect  it  to  be 

ancing  the  budget  as  he  had  promised  put  to  music  during  the  next  election, 

or  rewarding  the  wealthiest  Americans  gut,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  that  the 

with     his     giveaway     tax     package.  Republicans  in  this  body,  this  evening, 

Reaganomics'  tax  package.  They  chose  would  account  for  all  of  these  facts 

fiscal  insolvency,  and  they  chose  the  ^hich  I  have  spread  upon  the  record 

course  on  purpose.  It  was  no  accident,  this  evening.  They  will  speak  soon  to 

It  was  a  conscious  choice  to  spend  and  this   problem   of   the   deficit.   And   I 

borrow  the  Federal  Government  into  wonder  what  they  will  say  in  response 

oblivion.  to  these  things  that  I  have  said  this 

Debated,  the  Republicans  won.  they  evening, 

carried  their  own  bill,  they  got  every-  what  it  all  means  to  me  is  that  the 

thing  they  asked  for.  It  was  a  con-  people  have  not  been  shown  the  facts, 

scious  choice.  And  they  chose  for  the  p^^^  j  ^^^  grateful  for  this  opportunity 

worst  possible  reason  to  mortgage  the  ^^  ^^  j^g^e  this  evening  in  this  forum, 

national  future  of  our  Nation  to  the  broadcast  over  television,  for  people  to 

interests  of  the  Nation's  fat  cats  And  g^^    j^j.   themselves   the   facts   which 

instead  of  a  tax  cut.  what  we  had-m-  ^^^^  caused  these  gigantic  and  tragic 

stead  of  the  largest  tax  cut  which  was  ^jgjicits 
promised,  we  had  the  largest  tax  shift 

in  American  history,  maybe  in  the  his-  ^i^^,^  ^^p^p  ^^p  „ 

tory  of  the  world— a  10-percent  shift,  

10-percent  tax  cut  for  the  corporate 
America  over  a  10-year  period,  and  a 

10-percent    tax    increase    for    middle  '"'6^'*'" 
America  over  a  10-year  period,  gentle- 
men. You  ought  to  address  that  when 

you  take  the  well  this  evening.  jTuman  ; : — . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Democrats  have  run  ^^SSZZZZZIZZ. 

deficits    over    the    last    40    years,    al-    Johnsoo _~^. — 

though  only  one-third  as  much  as  Re-  J       ZiZIZmi 

publicans  have.  We  have  had  deficits.    Caiicr        — „... ,. 

but  only  one-third  as  much  as  the  Re-    ''"^^"  

publicans  have.  It  is  all  facts  and  fig-  .  i„  \%\  m,!,^  a  ooiiais 

ures.    Have    your    economists    study  "^Jitl,,.,,. 
those  figures,  add  them  up,  produce 

r  S.  ^y  "Sgufes'".  'a°rSt.n^  "««»  BUDGET  DEJOTS  «  »  ™e«,  OF »,  FISCAL 

them  from  the  Congressional  Budget  '"^AKb  138J  8b 

Office  and  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 

ment  and  Budget.  But  get  your  own 

figures.  They  will  produce  the  same    

results. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  truth,  it  is  a  fact    fe  a  peireniaee  oi  gnp 

that  I  state  here  this  evening.  But  at  ,  ^^  ,^^,^^  ,„  |t,e  Economic  and  Budgcl  Outlook  An  UpOale  (Congresscon- 

least  we  have  always  been  able  to  pro-  ai  Budget  ohim  Augusi  1983) 

vide  botii  for  national  defense  and  for  .,     .  ,  ,  ^     ^^           .,            *    „  /-.„i: 

the  welfare  of  our  people.  The  Repub-  ^  I  ^'"  t,^°^Vf,  .^»  f 

licans  under  Mr.  Reagan  have  run  up  fo>-"'a  (Mr.  Miller). 

these  outlandish,  tragic  deficits  while  parliamentary  inquiry 

mercilessly  cutting  at  the  heart  of  the  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 

programs    that    benefit    the    poorest  parliamentary  inquiry, 

people  in  our  Nation.  That  is  the  dif-  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

ference.  Democrats  have  provided  for  gentleman  will  state  it. 

both  defense  and  welfare  whereas  Re-  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 

publicans     have     increased     defense  want  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is 

spending— and   I   supported   some   of  not  true  that  referring  to  broadcasting 

those  increases— but  they  have  cut  at  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  tel- 

the  heart  of  the  programs  that  are  in-  evision  is  not  a  violation  of  a  rule  of 

tended  for  the  poorest  people  in  our  the  House. 

Nation.  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

The  record  will  show  these  facts  to  gentleman    (Mr.    Alexander)    should 

be  correct.  We  Democrats  have  never  direct  his  remarks  to  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  9  years  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  con- 
trol spending.  The  Federal  deficit  in 
that  year  was  a  little  more  than  $4% 
billion. 

Two  years  later,  under  Republican 
Presidents,  the  deficit  had  grown  to 
more  than  $66  billion. 

Two  years  later,  the  deficit  loomed 
at  nearly  $50  billion  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

Tomorrow,  we  end  another  fiscal 
year,  this  time  under  a  Republican 
President  who  campaigned  on  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget,  and  who 
demanded  that  this  Congress  enact  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  under 
the  economic  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration, will  be  more  than  $200  billion. 
Two  conclusions  are  apparent: 
First,  the  Budget  Act  has  not 
worked.  After  10  years  of  record  defi- 
cits, huge  spending,  and  irreponsible 
tax  policies,  we  face  the  largest  defi- 
cits in  American  history.  Indeed, 
during  the  4  years  of  this  administra- 
tion we  will  record  higher  deficits  than 
in  all  the  administrations  since  World 
War  II. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  deficits  are 
not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  any 
party. 

Deficit  spending  is  no  less  the  under- 
writer of  Reaganomics  than  it  was  the 
financier  of  the  Great  Society. 

But  after  10  years  of  the  Budget  Act. 
it  is  evident  that  the  current  budget 
policy  is  really  no  policy  at  all. 

There  is  no  discipline  in  our  spend- 
ing and  tax  decisions.  We  are  not 
forced  to  choose  among  priorities,  be- 
cause we  choose  all  priorities  and 
charge  the  cost  off  to  the  deficit. 

I.  for  one.  am  tired  of  financing  the 
spending  splurges  of  this  generation 
by  sending  a  trillion  dollar  lOU  to  my 
children. 

It  is  time  to  tear  up  the  national 
credit  card  by  adopting  a  new,  bold 
and  effective  budget  strategy  which 
will  force  this  Congress,  and  our  con- 
stituents, to  make  hard  decisions. 

That  new  strategy  is  the  pay-as-you- 
go  budget. 

Pay-as-you-go  prohibits  the  Govern- 
ment from  spending  any  more  money 
next  year  than  it  did  this  year,  unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  totally  offset 
that  new  spending  either  by  raising 
revenues  or  by  cutting  spending  else- 
where in  the  budget. 
*  Pay-as-you-go  says  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  President,  and  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
pay  for  our  spending  decisions. 

Under  pay-as-you-go,  we  would  es- 
tablish a  spending  baseline  at  the  cur- 
rent year's  budget  outlay  total. 

Unlike  a  strict  budget  freeze,  which 
prohibits  the  Congress  from  making 
future  spending  decisions,  pay-as-you- 
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go  permits  additional  spending  above 
this  ba«  line— for  education,  defense, 
social  sec  urlty  Cola's,  highways,  or  any 
other  program— but  only  if  we  are  will 
ing  to  pai  for  those  new  spending  deci- 
sions. 

Accord  ng  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  9ffice.  this  plan  will  rapidly 
and  assuredly  shrink  our  deficits.  Had 
we  accepted  pay-as-you-go  when  I  first 
proposed  it  in  1982,  our  deficit  this 
year  would  have  been  about  half  the 
$200  billipn  we  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain to  f)ur  deficit-conscious  constitu- 
ents.       I 

Had  wt  accepted  pay-as-you-go  for 
the  fiscafl  year  we  are  beginning  on 
Saturday^  our  deficit  for  1984  would  be 
$150  billion  rather  than  the  $169  bil- 
lion nowjjrojected. 

By  19^.  the  pay-as-you-go  budget 
would  shrink  the  deficit  to  less  than 
$50  billion— less  than  half  the  level  op- 
timistically predicted  in  the  budget 
resolution  we  just  passed. 

Adoption  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
budget  process  would  be  a  historic 
moment  for  this  Congress.  No  longer 
would  w«  continue  to  spend  billions  of 
deficit  djllars  to  conceal  waste,  spe- 
cial-interest benefits,  or  outdated  and 
lavish  programs  that  the  economy 
cannot  afford,  the  voters  do  not  sup- 
port, or  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  courige  to  pay  for. 

Pay  as  you  go  is  a  workable  and  non- 
partisan ;  plan.  It  is  similar  to  the 
budget  pirocedures  used  by  over  40  of 
our  Stale  governments.  It  does  not 
mean  thi  it  spending  cannot  increase;  it 
does  meiji  that  new  spending  will  not 
mean  ne  v  deficits. 

It  doe^  not  meaui  that  there  will  be 
no  new  taxes;  but  it  does  mean  that  if 
taxes  art  needed,  they  will  be  used  to 
specific  spending  priorities 
;  essential  to  the  people  of  this 
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over    150   years   ago, 

Jefferson  wrote  that  it  is  in- 


cumbent on  every  generation  to  pay 


debts  as  it  goes.  I  think  the 
time  ha;  come  to  follow  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's ins  auctions. 

this  month,  this  House  is 
vote  on  the  reconciliation  bill 
Like  most  of  our  past  recon- 
bills,  this  legislation  will  illus- 
trate that  the  budget  resolution  which 
we  recently  passed  bears  little  resem- 
blance ti )  the  real  budget  we  will  be  re- 
L  year  from  tonight. 
:  us  begin  the  next  budget  cycle 


its  own 


Later 
going  to 
for  1984 
ciliation 


viewing 

So  let „ -       - 

on  a  different  basis.  To  begin  that 
effort,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  reconciliation  bill  which  will 
commit  the  Congress  to  follow  a  pay 
as  you  i;o  budget  beginning  in  1984.  I 
welcom<  the  support  of  the  many 
Membeis  of  the  House— both  liberals 
and  con  servatives- in  calling  for  adop 
tion  of  ;his  amendment  when  we  vote 
on  the  r  econciliation  bill 

Rhetcric   on   balancing   the   budget 
and  red  iicing  the  deficit  comes  cheap 


I  believe  that  what  the  American 
people  want  is  not  just  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  a  process  that 
will  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

After  all  the  pie-charts,  delta 
squares,  M-l's  and  other  assorted 
budgetary  hokus-pocus,  the  pay  as  you 
go  budget  process  is  the  only  way  to 
honestly  and  effectively  shrink  the 
deficit  «uid  control  spending.  It  is  time 
we  committed  ourselves  to  pay  as  you 
go. 

D  1920 
Tonight  as  we  hear  charges  and 
countercharges  about  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  deficit,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  this  Congress  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  year  in  and  year  out,  that  has 
voted  for  more  spending  than  the 
people  of  this  country  could  ever  pos- 
sibly pay  for  in  each  year. 

So  the  challenge  to  this  Congress  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  will  be  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  start  out  the  next 
cycle  with  very  strict  limitations  on 
our  ability  to  spend  beyond  what  this 
Nation  can  afford.  We  had  full  Demo- 
cratic support  for  pay  as  you  go  in 
1982,  but  only  two  Republican  votes  in 
that  budget  process.  In  fact,  pay  as 
you  go  I  think  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  of  any  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  no  Republican  support. 

We  could  have  had  a  deficit  much 
smaller  had  we  had  support  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  saw  overwhelming  support  the 
other  day  for  pay  as  you  go  on  the 
jobs  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  test  that  will  and  to 
see  whether  or  not.  in  fact,  we  want  to 
tear  up  the  national  credit  card  and 
start  a  procedure  by  which  we  can  get 
rid  of  these  inordinately  heavy  deficits 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
carry  around. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  form 
Arkansas  for  taking  this  time  to  deal 
with  the  discussion  of  the  deficit.  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  read  the  re- 
sponse of  my  colleagues  in  the  Record 
to  the  pay  as  you  go  budget. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's promise  of  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  by  1984  is  proving  to 
be  its  most  serious  and  spectacular 
failure.  That  failure  is  the  result  of 
massive  miscalculation.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  our  economy  cannot  con- 
tinue to  endure  $200  billion  deficits. 
The  administration  simply  must  face 
up  to  this  monster. 

In  plain  English,  we  will  never  have 
a  complete  economic  recovery  if  we  do 
not  reduce  the  deficits.  We  will  never 
have  full  employment.  Interest  rates 
will  go  back  up.  We  will  go  back  to  the 
days  of  economic  stagnation.  And  we 


will  be  powerless  to  stop  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  huge  deficits  per  se  are 
not  as  tangible  an  enemy  for  Ameri- 
cans as  unemployment,  recession  or  in- 
flation. But  huge  deficits  underlie  eco- 
nomic sickness  of  the  worst  sort.  We 
must  act  to  reduce  these  deficits  now, 
or  we  will  be  paying  for  them  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

To  finance  this  year's  deficit  the 
Government  will  have  to  borrow  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  private  savings— 
60  percent  of  all  the  money  that  is 
available  for  lending  and  investment— 
in  the  United  States.  And  in  an  econo- 
my that  is  trying  desperately  to  recov- 
er, as  ours  is  now,  that  money  should 
be  available  for  lending  and  invest- 
ment. It  should  go  to  business  and  in- 
dustry for  new  plants,  equipment  and 
jobs,  and  to  consumers  for  houses  and 
automobiles.  Instead,  we  are  squander- 
ing more  than  half  our  available  in- 
vestment capital  paying  for  our  inabil- 
ity to  live  within  our  means. 

If  the  Government  continues  to  re- 
quire more  than  half  of  all  available 
credit,  even  during  economic  recovery, 
interest  rates  will  go  up.  Rising  inter- 
est rates  will  ultimately  choke  off  a  re- 
covery, and  the  result  inevitably  will 
be  economic  stagnation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  size  and  scope  of 
these  staggering  budget  deficits  indi- 
cate several  things  to  me.  They  indi- 
cate that  this  administration  is  not 
sufficiently  serious  about  its  commit- 
ment to  bring  Federal  spending  into 
line  with  Federal  revenues  an  impor- 
tant commitment— the  administration 
seems  to  believe  that  cutting  taxes,  in- 
creasing defense  spending,  and  cutting 
into  domestic  programs  is  enough,  and 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  part  of  their  equation 
never  materialized.  These  deficits  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  believes  it 
can  proclaim  itself  fiscally  responsible, 
and  that  it  will  be  so,  even  as  it  sub- 
mits to  the  most  enormous  deficits 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  awaken  to  the 
huge  problem  created  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  will  begin  to  exert 
the  leadership  it  can  provide  to  move 
us  away  from  the  brink  of  disaster. 
Without  that  leadership,  it  will  be  up 
to  us  in  the  Congress  to  do  something 
with  difficulty  to  correct  this  deficit 
crisis.  Either  way  it  will  be  long  and 
difficult,  but  crises  of  this  magnitude 
are  best  approached  in  a  cooperative 
manner.  I  claim  since  my  campaign 
last  summer  to  have  invented  the  term 
"a  new  national  bipartisan  fiscal 
policy." 

This  is  to  let  the  administration 
know  that  I  sense  that  many  in  the 
Congress  are  serious,  open  to  such  a 
policy,  and  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

D  1930 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  having 
this  special  order  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  this  Congress 
7  years  ago  out  of  a  business  communi- 
ty. I  was  a  businessman.  And  I  stand  in 
all  sincerity  and  very  genuine  in  my 
concern  about  the  recordbreaking  defi- 
cits that  occurred  during  the  last  3 
years. 

Having  been  a  businessman  in  Okla- 
homa, a  businessman  in  the  building 
business,  where  I  built  family  homes, 
and  also  apartments,  I  know  the  tragic 
problem  that  we  have  had  with  high 
interests.  And  I  know  with  the  record- 
breaking  deficits  that  we  have  now 
and  as  far  as  our  eyes  can  see,  that  we 
are  in  for  a  rough  and  bumpy  road 
ahead.  And  this  is  why  I  have  taken 
these  few  moments  to  address  this 
problem  as  I  see  it  as  a  businessman, 
not  as  a  politician. 

My  banker,  who  happens  to  be  a  Re- 
publican, as  I  visited  with  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  unfortunately  I 
had  to  borrow  a  lot  of  money  when  I 
was  in  business  and  nearly  every  time 
my  banker  would  say  to  me.  "Wes.  are 
you  cautious  with  this  particular  fi- 
nancing, with  this  particular  land  de- 
velopment, with  this  particular  build- 
ing program?  Are  you  cautious?" 

I  know  what  my  banker  was  saying 
to  me.  He  was  saying.  'Wes,  have  you 
got  everything  covered?  Have  you  got 
it  figured  correctly?" 

And  I  would  always  say,  "Yes,  I  have 
it  figured  correctly." 

Now  to  some  people  it  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  them  why  we  have  $200  billion 
deficits  and  $110  billion  record  deficit 
last  year  and  probably  $300  billion 
deficits  in  the  future  if  the  program 
and  policy  does  not  change.  It  should 
not  surprise  us  and  we  should  not  try 
to  shake  our  responsibility. 

A  President  who  was  here,  who 
headed  the  administration  in  the  past 
with  a  record-breaking  deficit,  was  an 
honorable  man,  a  good  man  and  a  Re- 
publican, Gerald  Ford.  Gerald  Ford 
had  $66  billion  deficits  and  that  was 
the  highest  deficit  until  this  adminis- 
tration. Yes,  Jimmy  Carter  had  a  $30 
billion  deficit,  in  his  last  year  of  $58 
billion. 

So  the  question  may  come  to  your 
mind,  why  have  deficits  tripled  in  just 
3  years.  Why  have  deficits  just  tripled 
in  three  years? 

Under  this  administration,  $110  bil- 
lion last  year,  over  $200  billion  this 
year,  and  $200  billion  next  year,  and 
on  and  on. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  easy  if  we  stop  and 
recall  we  were  not  cautious  in  1981,  to 
put  it  in  the  words  of  my  Republican 
banker.  We  were  not  cautious.  I  have 
talked  to  business  person  after  busi- 


ness person,  good  friends  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  my  district  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  I  have 
asked  the  businessmen,  'How  many  of 
you  would  cut  your  income  to  your 
business  three  times  greater  than  you 
would  cut  your  budget?" 

And  I  have  not  had  one  single  busi- 
nessman tell  me  that  they  would  do 
that. 

I  have  asked  my  banker  if  I  brought 
in  a  financial  prospectus  on  where  I 
cut  my  income  3  times  greater  than 
my  overhead  and  my  expenses,  would 
they  loan  me  the  money.  And  they 
said,  "No."  And  most  of  the  bankers 
said  they  could  not  stay  in  business 
either. 

But  that  is  what  we  did  in  1981. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  In  many  of 
the  domestic  programs  we  have  cut 
back,  we  have  cut  back  in  health  care. 
The  Congress  and  the  President  have 
cut  back  in  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly.  They  cut  out  the  artificial 
limbs  for  the  handicapped.  There  have 
been  many  programs  that  have  been 
cut  back  on  the  domestic  front.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  the  budget  has 
increased  39  percent  in  foreign  aid,  the 
budget  has  increased  a  record-break- 
ing increase  in  financing  the  military, 
a  record-breaking  budget  for  the  mili- 
tary in  all  peacetime  and  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  many  times  we  have  had  in 
war. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  we  have  cut 
the  income  coming  to  operate  the 
business  of  Government  $1.6  trillion 
over  the  next  5  years.  That  is  the 
income,  just  as  your  income  in  operat- 
ing your  household  budget,  or  the 
budget  of  your  business.  There  is 
where  we  made  a  mistake.  Yes;  we 
should  hold  the  line  on  a  lot  of  the 
budget  increases.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  should  not  hold  the  line  there. 

But  let  me  say  if  this  President  in 
his  great  ability  to  communicate  to 
the  American  people,  if  he  had  gone 
before  the  American  people  and  said, 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  great 
country,  I  want  to  give  you  a  tax  cut, 
but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  got 
to  wait  one  year.  I  want  to  wait  one 
year  and  apply  that  income  to  the 
deficits."  And  with  the  power  of  com- 
munication of  this  President,  the 
power  in  his  hands  at  that  time,  the 
power  of  the  President  over  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  he  could  have  got 
that  program  across  to  the  American 
people  and  we  could  have  balanced  the 
budget  in  America,  we  could  have  bal- 
anced the  budget  in  1981. 

But  now  we  are  further  and  have 
dug  ourselves  a  deeper  hole  with  a 
$200  billion  deficit  and  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  further  behind  the  eight 
ball.  We  cannot  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  the  budget  alone.  We  know 
that.  I  do  not  think  anyone— no  one 
from  the  President's  own  party  would 

introduce  his  budget  plan  when  he  in- 
troduced it  this  year,  no  one. 


We  will  not  accept  cutting  the 
budget  that  severe  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  cannot  raise  taxes  enough 
to  balance  the  budget  now  with  the 
$200-odd  billion  deficit. 

But  we  could  have,  in  the  words  of 
my  banker,  if  we  had  been  more  cau- 
tious and  more  businesslike  in  1981. 
This  should  not  surprise  anyone.  Some 
of  my  very  close  friends  know  on  that 
side.  I  developed  a  form  of  four  simple 
steps  of  figuring  the  deficit.  And  I 
handed  it  out  in  1981.  And  every 
person  in  my  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, using  the  assumptions  that 
David  Stockman  used— and  he  admit- 
ted in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  that  he 
used  erroneous  figures— and  I  was 
glad,  because  David  Stockman  is  a 
friend  and  David  Stockman  has  a  bril- 
liant mind.  And  I  asked  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  David  Stockman,  that 
I  could  not  come  up  with  those  figures 
he  was  using,  those  economic  assump- 
tions, and  I  asked  him,  "David,  tell  me 
where  you  got  the  figures?"  And  he 
did  not  reveal  that  at  that  time.  And 
when  he  revealed  it  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  relieved.  And  I  am  sincere  when 
I  say  that.  Because  I  know  David 
Stockman  is  a  smart  and  brilliant  and 
capable  person,  but  when  he  had  said 
he  had  used  erroneous  figures  to  cram 
it  through  Congress,  I  was  relieved,  be- 
cause I  could  not  come  up  with  those 
figures  literally.  I  worked  on  the 
budget  125  hours  and  some  of  my  good 
friends  know  that  I  developed  a  form 
that  I  took  back  to  my  district  and  I 
let  a  number  of  my  colleagues  figure 
in  four  simple  steps  the  deficit.  And 
let  me  say  every  single  person  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa, who  utilized  that  form  in  figur- 
ing the  deficit,  came  up  with  well  over 
$100  billion  this  past  year  and  had 
over  $200  billion  this  year.  The  people 
in  the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma 
were  right.  They  were  correct.  And 
after  I  had  them  fill  out,  using  the 
economic  assumptions  that  Dave 
Stockman  had  used  there  and  using 
what  they  thought  the  economic  as- 
sumptions would  be,  every  single  one 
of  them  came  up  with  over  $100  billion 
in  deficits  and  $200  billion  this  year. 

They  were  correct.  And  not  one, 
mind  you,  not  one  told  me  to  go  back 
up  here  and  vote  for  that  budget.  And 
I  did  not.  And  I  did  not  vote  for  that 
tax  cut,  because  as  a  businessman  I 
could  not.  And  as  a  businessman,  not 
only  could  I  not  vote  for  that,  it  both- 
ered me.  The  fairness  and  equity  that 
we  were  giving  to  the  upper  5  percent 
in  this  country,  we  were  borrowing  the 
money.  We  did  not  have  the  money  to 
give  that  tax  cut.  All  of  us  know  that. 
We  were  running  deficits.  We  did  not 
have  the  money.  We  had  to  borrow 
that  money  to  give  that  tax  cut  to  the 
5  percent  wealthy  of  this  country. 
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understand  that.  I  have  a 
with  that  particular  fact. 
TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
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wATKINS.  Oh.  no,  sir.  You  go 
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am  wondering,  is  the  gentle- 
ire  that  the  tax  receipts  for 
5  percent  may  well  be  run- 
ah^ad  of  previous  years  after  the 


W  ATKINS.  Yes.  I  realize  that. 

I  ae  tell  you  what  has  happend. 

1  lot  just  have  a  tax  cut.  we  had 

ref o  -m.  All  my  farmers  are  paying 

more  per  gallon  for  gasoline. 

aie  not  making  money.  All  my 

tquckers  have  a  thousand  per- 

in  their  taxes,  and  they 

bankrupt:  25.000  businesses 


RJITTER.  That  was  not  part  of 

cut  bill.  That  was  simply  an- 

bill. 

4LEXANDER.    I    yield   to   the 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wat- 


WaTKINS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 

this  question:  The  little  wait- 

my  district  are  paying  8  per- 

withholding   of   taxes.    Yes. 

Savings  got  off  of  that.  But 

waitresses  in  my  district.  I 

or  three  of  them  in  McAles- 

.   going  on   welfare   because 

their  taxes  back,  with  with- 


^ITTER.  That  was  a  different 
and  that  was  certainly  partici- 
by  the  Democratic  leadership. 

iiLEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  the  time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
trying  to  be  polite  and  courteous,  just 
as  I  had  been  in  trying  to  address  this 
situation.  But  it  concerns  me,  this  tax 
reform.  The  little  waitresses  who  are 
trying  to  make  minimum  wage  in  my 
district,  they  are  going  on  welfare.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  right.  I  cannot  com- 
plain, any  of  us  in  this  room  cannot 
complain,  because  we  got  a  tax  cut.  I 
got  more  back  in  taxes  this  year  than 
most  of  my  people  make  per  capita 
income  in  my  district.  And  it  is  kind  of 
hard  for  me  to  accept  that  situation. 
That  is  literally  the  truth.  All  the 
people  making  about  $75,000  and 
above  have  more  back  in  taxes  this 
year  than  the  median  family  income 
of  all  my  people.  That  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  continue.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  just  partisan.  I  am 
deeply  and  sincerely  concerned  about 
where  we  are,  and  I  am  concerned,  lit- 
erally, about  how  we  get  out  of  it. 

As  I  mentioned.  I  know  that  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
did  not  introduce  the  President  budget 
this  year,  and  I  think  that  was  unfor- 
tunate. I  wanted  to  have,  hopefully,  a 
debate  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  I  would  have  come 
down  on  it.  But  I  wish  we  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  that  sit- 
uation. 

Yes,  we  have  had  a  revision  in  the 
tax  structure  of  this  country.  We  have 
had  a  revision  in  the  budget  of  this 
country.  Yes,  we  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  give  the  wealthy  a  tax  cut. 
But  at  the  same  time,  what  makes  it 
difficult  is  that  is  was  wrong  to  borrow 
the  money  to  try  to  get  artificial  limbs 
for  the  handicapped,  it  was  wrong  to 
borrow  the  money  to  have  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly.  But  yet  we 
borrowed  the  money  to  give  a  tax  cut 
to  the  wealthy. 

Now,  I  ask  this:  If  we  are  sincere— 
and  I  am  sincere  as  I  stand  here  and 

address  this  matter 

Mr.  RITTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  if  he  is  sincere? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  will  not  yield  any 
longer. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  voted 
for  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  because  I  am  sincere 
about  this. 

If  we  are  all  sincere,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  address  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ask  for  an  economic 
conference— I  plead  with  the  gentle- 
man to  address  that— an  economic  con- 
ference of  the  President,  the  leaders 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sincere 
when  I  ask  that.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  ask  the  leadership 


Mr.  RITTER.  Was  the  gentleman 
sincere  when  he  said  he  did  not  vote 
for  the  tax  cut? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reclaim  my  time,  and  I  request  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  the  time,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter) 
will  desist,  please. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.-  Watkins),  and  I  re- 
quest regular  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  3363,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES,  1984 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow 
night  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  it  does  defy  some  tradition 
around  here  from  time  to  time  to 
engage  in  this,  but  I  take  full  responsi- 
bility on  my  part  to  interrupt  this  spe- 
cial order  because  I  know  the  gentl- 
man's  sincerity  in  making  the  request 
and  that  it  is  done  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  expediting  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
for  making  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  one  any  more 
sincere  than  I  am  right  tonight  in 
saying  we  must  work  together.  And  I 
plead  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  plead  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party,  the  leadership  of  the 
opposing  or  other  party,  that  we  ask 
the  President,  we  ask  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  we  ask  the  leadership  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we  ask  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
convene  an  economic  conference  on 
how  we  can  cut  the  budget,  how  we 


might  reduce  the  budget.  I  am  not  just 
saying  to  increase  revenues  alone,  but 
whatever  combination,  whatever  for- 
mula we  have  to  use.  that  we  look  at 
the  budget  and  we  also  cut  the  budget 
and  we  work  some  fairness  in  tax 
policy. 

So  again  I  make  the  plea  in  my  clos- 
ing remarks  that  this  President  and 
the  Congress  are  obligated  to  the 
future  of  this  country,  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  to  try  to  get  to- 
gether to  solve  this  problem. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's convening  this  special  order  to 
discuss  this  problem  that  is  facing  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  contribution  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  making 
to  this  important  issue  on  the  deficit. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  addressing  the  re- 
marks about  the  vote,  if  you  will  look 
at  the  previous  vote,  the  first  vote  on 
the  tax.  you  will  find  I  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Mollohan). 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  put  to  rest  the  as- 
sertion that  budget  deficits  result 
from  Democratic  spending  policies.  I 
will  not  take  long,  for  the  facts  are  ac- 
knowledged and  the  analysis  is  not  dif- 
ficult. In  1981  and  1982  the  Presi- 
dent—with the  cooperation  of  a  Re- 
publican-led Senate  and  a  de  facto  Re- 
publican-led House— presided  over  the 
largest  deficits  this  country  has  ever 
suffered.  This  is  true  however  one 
measures  their  size:  in  absolute  dol- 
lars, as  percentages  of  the  GNP.  or  as 
percentages  of  the  national  debt.  The 
fiscal  year  1981  deficit,  the  last  one  oc- 
curring in  a  budget  written  by  Demo- 
crats, was  $58  billion:  the  fiscal  year 
1982  deficit,  by  contrast,  was  $111  bil- 
lion; the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  billion:  and  the  fiscal  year  1984 
deficit  does  not  promise  to  be  im- 
proved. 

This  administration,  unable  to  dis- 
pute the  facts,  is  reduced  to  arguing 
that— magically— these  deficits— cre- 
ated in  fiscal  years  whose  budgets 
were  written  by  members  of  the  other 
party  in  the  White  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Repesentatives— are 
really  the  fault  of  those  free-spending 
Democrats.  This  is  absurd.  We  Demo- 
crats did  indeed  write  budgets  in  the 
1960s  and  the  1970s.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  good  budgets.  As  a  Dem- 
ocrat. I  am  proud  of  adequate  funding 
for  social  security,  for  education  pro- 
grams, for  health  maintenance.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  Republicans  in  those 
years  often  cooperated  with  our 
budget  policies.  Sure,  they  had  differ- 
ent priorities,  but  we  managed  to  work 


together,  and  the  results  were  some  of 
America's  greatest  accomplishments. 

Unfortunately,  we  often  forget  that 
our  country  is  now  led  by  what  used  to 
be  a  small  splinter  group  of  the  other 
party.  Before  its  successful  conclusion, 
the  Reagan  campaign  was  ridiculed 
even  by  other  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Supply-side  economics— 
the  idea  that  we  can  cut  taxes,  in- 
crease defense  spending,  and  balance 
the  budget— was  accurately  labeled 
"voodoo  economics"  by  a  subsequent 
convert,  George  Bush.  Even  with  the 
President  firmly  ensconced  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Baker,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  other  body,  called  the 
program  a  river  boat  gamble.  And 
none  of  us  have  forgotten  David 
Stockman's  Trojan  horse. 

So,  in  1981  this  country  embarked 
on  a  dramatic  policy  shift  based  on  an 
economic  theory  kindly  labeled  ■illogi- 
cal" by  most  traditional  economists 
and  more  explicitly  decried  as  voodoo 
economics  by  our  current  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  river  boat  gamble  failed, 
which  is  bad  enough,  but  the  gambler 
refuses  to  admit  defeat  and  insists  on 
staying  the  course. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  earlier  that, 
while  disagreeing  with  traditional  Re- 
publican priorities.  I  can  respect  the 
honesty  of  their  views.  The  Republi- 
can Senate  has  seen  the  failure  of 
Reagonomics  and  has.  in  an  admirable 
step,  risen  to  the  occasion  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  House  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. President's  behavior  is  not  under- 
standable. The  President  of  this  coun- 
try, the  man  who  was  to  have  bal- 
anced our  budget  by  the  next  fiscal 
year,  refuses  to  even  sit  down  and  talk 
about  how  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  proposed 
a  bipartisan  economic  commission  de- 
voted to  solving  the  deficit  crisis.  The 
President  refuses  to  participate  be- 
cause, rightly  enough,  he  supposes 
such  a  commission  would  certainly  en- 
dorse some  type  of  tax  reform  and  lim- 
itation on  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  particularly 
enjoy  debating  deficts.  We  should 
avoid  partisan  bickering,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time.  These 
deficits  are  truly  frightening  and  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  join  us  in  seeking  a  solu- 
tion. Such  a  solution  will  totally  please 
no  one,  but  that  should  not  deter  us. 

D  1950 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  he  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 


Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  on  his  ef- 
forts to  try  and  get  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  very  significant  problem  of 
budgetary  deficits. 

I  am  sure  the  record  is  full  of  acri- 
monious charges  about  who  is  respon- 
sible. The  point  is,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  or  we  risk  aborting  the 
economic  recovery  that  we  have 
waited  so  very  long  to  see  occur.  So  I 
would  challenge  the  President  and  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Congress 
to  work  with  all  of  us  to  try  and  come 
up  with  a  solution  to  this  problem,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not,  then  I  think  inter- 
est rates  could  well  go  up  and  the  re- 
covery could  be  aborted.  I  think  it 
should  be  our  No.  1  priority  now  that 
we  have  taken  care  of  Lebanon  and 
the  continuing  resolution  to  see  what 
we  can  do,  through  reconciliation,  a 
process  that  was  used  devastatingly 
just  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  constructive 
way  to  use  it  to  see  if  we  can  get  these 
deficits  under  control. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  a  high  priority.  I 
think  we  have  to  look  at  taxes.  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  defense  spending. 
Our  Subcommittee  on  Defense  will  cut 
defense  spending  year.  And  finally,  we 
have  got  to  look  at  entitlements  and  it 
has  got  to  be  done  in  a  fair  and  com- 
prehensive way.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  courage  from  both  parties  to 
come  up  with  a  solution. 

But  the  red  ink  down  there  that  we 
are  looking  at  simply  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  go,  and  both  parties  have  got 
to  pull  together  and  come  up  with  a 
constructive  solution. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  track  of  who  is 
saying  what  in  Washington  is  a  con- 
fusing way  to  spend  your  time  when 
things  are  going  well.  Different  indi- 
viduals have  different  views,  both 
within  and  between  the  major  political 
parties.  There  are  routinely  shifting 
positions  and  coalitions,  and  people 
change  their  minds. 

But  the  current  posture  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  deficits  goes  well  beyond 
the  normal  level  of  reassessing,  reap- 
praising, reconsidering,  and  reestimat- 

ing. 

Basically,  the  administration  has 
gone  from  frantically  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
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budget— that  was  last  year— to  saying 
that  deficits  do  not  matter.  Actually. 
Treasury!  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
seems  toj  be  saying.  "Deficits  do  not 
matter,  ^ou  can't  prove  they  matter. 
and  an^ay.  it's  somebody  else's 
fault." 

It  is  ea 
tary  Res 


5y  to  understand  why  Secre- 
is  so  anxious.  When  the 
Reagan  tax  and  budget  programs  were 


passed, 
monkey 
ministrai 
credit  fi 
economy 

Secre 
their  bacl 

There 
spec ted 


:he     Secretary     said,     "The 
on  our  back  now.  The  ad- 
ion  will  take  the  blame  or  the 
whatever  happens  to   the 


y  Regan  was  right.  It  is  on 
.  And  it  is  a  monkey. 

not  any  dispute  among  re- 
onomists  that  the  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  we  now  face  cause  serious 
problems  for  the  economy. 

The  S^OO  billion  a  year  deficits 
Reaganoinics  has  caused  have  intro- 
duced a  new  buzzword  into  our  politi- 
cal-econo  mic  vocabulary. 

It  is  re]  klly  two  words— crowding  out. 
Crowding  out.  as  we  have  all  come  to 
know  toq  well,  is  the  phenomenon  of 
Federal  IJorrowing  absorbing  so  much 
of  the  available  credit  that  private  in- 
vestment is  adversely  affected,  either 
by  highe  •  interest  rates  or  the  lack  of 
fimds  to  1  )orrow. 

Crowdiig  out  means  higher  interest 
rates.  Hiijher  interest  rates  mean  less 
private  investment,  slumping  housing 
and  autc  sales,  and  increasing  trade 
deficits  as  foreign  goods  become 
cheaper  for  U.S.  buyers  and  American 
goods  become  more  expensive  for  for- 
eign buy<  rs. 

It  is  a  ormula  for  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

There  is  not  any  serious  question 
that  hug ;  deficits  will  cause  these  and 
other  ecc  nomic  ills. 

So  the  question  is  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 

The  an  swer  from  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration' Nothing.  Total  silence.  In 
fact,  the  only  sound  heard  from  the 
White  H(  >use  has  been  the  absolute  re- 
fusal to  do  any  of  the  things  that 
might  he  Ip. 

The  tv  o  things  the  administration 
specifica  ly  refuses  to  consider  are 
raising  t  ixes  and  slowing  the  growth 
of  the  ( efense  spending,  which  has 
raged  oi  t  of  control  in  the  Reagan 
years. 

The  a<  ministration  says  the  deficit 
will  take  care  of  itself  as  the  economy 
reboundi .  and  that  the  real  problem  is 
domestic  spending. 

To  sorie  extent,  they  have  a  point. 
The  Rejgan  recession  contributed  to 
the  big  deficits  in  two  ways.  Unem- 
ployed leople  do  not  pay  taxes,  and 
they  cos  t  the  Government  money  in 
additional  benefit  payments.  It  has 
been  esl  imated  that  each  1  percent 
rise  in  unemployment  increases  the 
deficit  b  '  $25  to  $30  billion. 

As  for  the  domestic  spending  part  of 
their  pit  :h.  though,  it  is  a  red  herring 


in  two  ways.  First,  if  you  divide  domes- 
tic spending  into  entitlements  and  dis- 
cretionary spending,  you  learn  that 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  something  other  than  de- 
fense, entitlements,  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  So  the  discretionary 
spending  side  of  domestic  spending 
cannot  yield  much  in  the  way  of  sav- 
ings. 

As  for  the  entitlements,  there  are 
two  kinds— means  tested  and  non- 
means  tested.  The  administration  has 
already  made  brutal  cuts  in  means- 
tested  programs.  Food  stamps,  child 
nutrition,  AFDC.  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing have  been  cut  too  deeply.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  to  consider  further 
cuts.  It  would  be  cruel  not  to  adopt 
some  increase. 

That  leaves  the  nonmeans-tested  en- 
titlements. These  are  the  various  re- 
tirement programs,  including  social  se- 
curity, military  retirement,  and  civil 
service  retirement,  plus  medicare,  plus 
crop  price  supports,  plus  various  other 
programs  that  are  equally  politically 
protected. 

What  is  clear  is  that  reducing  the 
deficit  will  require  raising  taxes  and 
less  defense  spending  than  the  admin- 
istration has  planned. 

When  the  administration  denies 
that  their  tax  and  defense  policies 
have  caused  these  deficits,  you  have  to 
wonder  whether  they  understand  the 
situation  we  are  in.  Do  they  think  it  is 
some  kind  of  coincidence  that  the  defi- 
cit went  from  $58  billion  the  year 
before  Reaganomics  took  effect,  to 
$110  billion  the  year  after,  and  $200 
billion  the  year  after  that? 

You  just  cannot  get  around  the  fact 
that  even  after  including  the  Presi- 
dent's 1982  tax  increase  bill  and  the 
gas  tax  bill,  the  1981  Reagan  tax  cut 
has  produced  a  net  revenue  reduction 
of  $750  billion  in  fiscal  years  1984  to 
1988.  In  fact,  the  net  revenue  reduc- 
tion in  1984  has  been  estimated  by 
CBO  to  be  $94  billion,  which  is  half 
the  projected  deficit  for  next  year. 

As  for  defense,  the  defense  budget  in 
1980  was  $145  billion,  and  in  1984  it 
will  be  almost  $280  billion.  That  in- 
credible rate  of  growth,  which  is 
planned  to  continue  for  the  next  5 
years,  is  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
the  deficit  crisis. 

The  deficit  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
We  cannot  solve  it  by  political  sleight 
of  hand.  There  are  some  things  we  can 
tell  from  the  numbers  that  give  us 
guidance  in  formulating  possible  solu- 
tions. One  thing  we  can  tell  from  the 
numbers  is  what  the  problem  is,  and 
what  it  is  not.  Whether  the  adminis- 
tration wih  get  off  the  dime  and  start 
working  in  a  good  faith  way  in  trying 
to  solve  the  mess  caused  by  its  policies 
is  not  something  we  can  tell  from  the 
numbers.  But  at  least  we  can  under- 
stand what  is  real  and  what  is  not. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  intention  of 
taking  part  in  this  special  order,  but 
when  I  heard  that  the  leadership  of 
my  party  and  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  would  be 
here  tonight  to  chit-chat  about  the 
deficit  problem,  I  could  not  help  but 
come  over  and  observe  and  participate 
maybe  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
all  come  to  the  same  conclusion  after 
this  exercise  tonight,  that  the  growth 
in  deficit  spending  will  inhibit  econom- 
ic recovery  and  that  as  deficits  grow  as 
a  percentage  of  our  national  product, 
as  debt  service  grows  as  a  percentage 
of  budget  outlays,  as  savings  of  the  av- 
erage American  diminish,  that  interest 
rates  will  rise  and  the  economy  will 
not  recover. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  political 
rhetoric  that  surrounds  the  deficit 
problem,  but  the  reality  is  that  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  problem  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  in  as  antiseptic  a  political 
way  as  possible  within  this  institution. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
this  Nation  as  tonight  they  talk  about 
the  deficit  problem,  because  to  deal 
with  spending  we  really  deal  in  four 
areas.  We  deal  with  the  military,  we 
deal  with  discretionary  domestic 
spending,  we  deal  with  the  entitlement 
problem,  and  we  deal  with  revenues.  It 
is  not  one  piece  over  another;  it  is  four 
pieces  together. 

To  take  advantage  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  deficit  problem,  we 
will  need  courage  and  we  will  need 
leadership  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  unanimity  in  this  Congress,  where 
there  is  no  unanimity  in  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  participation. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  leadership 
for  calling  this  special  order  on  the 
deficit.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
Congress  act  to  reduce  the  swollen 
deficit;  failure  to  act  will  invite  eco- 
nomic ruin. 

It  is  usual  and  proper  to  suffer  a  def- 
icit during  an  economic  slump,  al- 
though the  size  of  Mr.  Reagan's  deficit 
is  unprecedented  in  our  history.  As 
employment  declines,  the  Government 
spends  more  to  compensate  the  unem- 
ployed and  collects  fewer  revenues. 
But  as  the  economy  begins  to  improve, 
the  deficit,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, should  decrease.  Yet  despite 
the  current  "recovery"  which  the 
Reagan     administration     is     touting. 


there  are  no  signs  of  a  shrinking  defi- 
cit. On  the  contrary,  the  administra- 
tion projects  triple-digit  deficits  for 
the  forseeable  future  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  recovery  could  very 
well  be  strangled  by  this  deficit  before 
it  takes  hold. 

This  enormous  deficit  has  been 
brought  on  by  President  Reagan's  mis- 
directed economic  policies.  He  deci- 
mated the  tax  base,  eliminated  vital 
social  programs,  instituted  a  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  that  discouraged 
investment  and  poured  billions  into  an 
already  bloated  Pentagon.  The  out- 
come was  the  worst  recession  since 
World  War  II.  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment, a  decimated  revenue  base  and 
$200  billion  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  Only  recently  has  this  coun- 
try begun  to  recover  from  this  on- 
slaught, though  the  so-called  econom- 
ic recovery  continues  to  remain  weak 
by  historical  standards. 

In  order  to  shrink  the  deficit  which 
is  plaguing  our  economy  Mr.  Reagan's 
economic  priorities  must  be  redirected. 
Reducing  the  deficit  requires  a  full- 
scale  recovery  which  will  produce  a 
stable  and  thriving  economy.  We  must 
institute  an  economic  program  which 
promotes  high  investment,  high  pro- 
duction, and  the  creation  of  jobs  in 
every  community  for  those  who  need 
work. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  a  maxi- 
mum production  plan:  The  National 
Economic  Recovery  Project.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  project  are  outlined  in  a 
statement  "A  high  production  strategy 
to  rebuild  America"  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  153  House  Democrats.  We 
are  currently  drafting  legislation, 
based  on  these  principles,  which  will 
be  introduced  by  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  central  belief  behind  the  project 
is:  high  production.  High  investment 
and  maximum  employment  is  the 
means  by  which  we  can  bring  about 
economic  recovery,  restore  the  tax 
base  and  reduce  the  deficit.  Nancy 
Barrett,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  economics  at  American  University 
and  formerly  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  developed  a  prelimi- 
nary series  of  economic  scenarios 
based  on  the  project's  principles. 
Under  a  variety  of  high  production 
policy  assumptions,  the  study  indicat- 
ed that  by  1984  deficits  could  be  re- 
duced to  as  little  as  $84  billion  and  by 
1987.  to  $67  billion.  The  CBO  esti- 
mates for  the  same  growth  path,  the 
deficit  will  remain  at  an  intolerable 
$179  billion  under  current  Reagan 
spending  policies. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  for  you  the 
goals  of  the  project  which  will  bring 
about  economic  recovery  and  ultimate- 
ly reduce  the  deficit: 

The  Federal  Government  will  nur- 
ture investment,  innovation  and 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  Business. 


labor,  and  government  will  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  our  aging  industries 
and  promote  new  technologies.  Funds 
will  be  provided  to  rebuild  the  nation- 
al infrastructure.  Meanwhile  the  Fed 
will  respond  to  national  economic 
policy  by  reducing  interest  rates  and 
insuring  there  is  sufficient  capital  for 
investment. 

The  tax  base  will  be  restructured  to 
close  unnecessary  loopholes,  encour- 
age investment,  generate  new  tax  reve- 
nues and  ultimately  shrink  the  persist- 
ent deficit. 

An  inflation-fighting  program  will 
be  drafted  aimed  at  controlling  vola- 
tile prices  in  the  necessities  which 
plagued  us  in  the  1970's  namely 
health,  food,  housing  and  energy. 

The  billions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  poured  into  the  Pentagon  by  the 
Reagan  administration  will  be  redi- 
rected to  creating  jobs  and  rebuilding 
industry.  The  defense  budget  will  be 
cut  to  3  percent  real  growth  thereby 
forcing  the  Pentagon  to  eliminate  its 
blatant  waste. 

These  policies  will  foster  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  next  5  years.  As 
our  industrial  capacity  is  rebuilt,  as 
workers  are  rehired,  the  direct  result 
will  be  a  decrease  in  the  deficit.  The 
tax  base  will  be  rebuilt  as  the  economy 
begins  to  grow  and  produce  revenue. 

President  Reagan  invited  economic 
collapse,  our  job  is  to  reverse  his  inane 
economic  policy.  Rather  than  pouring 
scarce  capital  into  a  bloated  Pentagon, 
we  advocate  rebuilding  the  basis  of  our 
economy.  As  factories  are  retooled  and 
workers  rehired,  there  will  once  again 
be  the  demand  for  goods  which  our 
system  requires. 

The  $200-billion  deficit  will  be 
brought  under  control.  Through  a 
maximum  production  economy,  new 
tax  revenue  will  be  generated  as  pro- 
ductivity increase  and  workers  are 
once  again  able  to  contribute  to  the 
economy.  The  new  funds  will  be  used 
to  shrink  the  deficits  which  threaten 
to  ruin  any  chance  of  a  full  recovery.* 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  to  discuss  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  deficit.  We  are  told 
every  day  of  the  negative  impact  its 
very  size  is  having  on  the  economy— 
from  our  constituents  to  the  editors  of 
our  local  newspapers  to  business  lead- 
ers to  leading  economists.  Perhaps  in 
this  Chamber  more  than  anywhere 
else,  there  are  continuing  expressions 
of  woe  about  the  problems  of  the  defi- 
cit. Yet  nothing  has  happened.  We  are 
facing  a  $200  billion  deficit  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  economic  recovery,  and 
have  talked  and  talked  about  doing 
something  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  Still  nothing  has  happened. 

I  believe  all  of  us  here,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  agree  that  the 
growing  deficit  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with  soon— quickly  and 
effectively.  Most  of  us  agree  that  we 


must  work  together,  and  not  separate- 
ly, in  order  to  succeed.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned. Our  constituents  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  deficit  is  not  reduced,  it 
will  undermine  all  of  the  positive 
things  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve  over  the  past  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  is 
to  raise  public  awareness  about  this 
issue,  both  the  problem  and  the  solu- 
tions available.  If  we  can  achieve  that 
today,  then  we  will  have  made  great 
strides. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  the 
budget  in  order  to  understand  the  def- 
icit. When  you  stop  and  look  at  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget,  you  have 
about  $850  billion  to  work  with.  Right 
away,  30  percent  of  that  goes  to  de- 
fense; 46  percent  goes  to  entitlement 
programs,  programs  that  people  have 
paid  into.  Those  people  are  entitled  to 
those  benefits.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  entitlement  programs  have  grown 
over  400  percent  over  the  last  10  years, 
and  are  expected  to  be  50  percent  of 
the  budget  in  a  very  short  time.  Pay- 
ment on  the  national  debt  consumes 
about  12  percent  of  the  budget.  All  of 
that  together  is  about  85  percent  of 
the  total  budget.  What  you  have  left  is 
discretionary  spending,  or  about  12  to 
15  percent  of  the  remaining  budget.  If 
you  close  that  down,  you  still  run  a 
deficit  of  about  $160  billion. 

What  is  our  strategy?  What  are  our 
options?  I  see  three  options.  None  of 
them  are  particularly  appealing  and 
certainly  none  of  them  will  appeal  to 
everyone  in  this  Chamber.  One  is  to 
raise  revenues  to  pay  the  additional 
bills.  Another  is  to  limit  the  growth  in 
entitlement  spending.  And  the  third  is 
to  limit  the  growth  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

We  have  to  develop  a  consensus,  an 
agreement  with  each  other  on  a  solu- 
tion that  is  fair.  The  size  of  the  deficit 
is  very  real,  and  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  economic  recovery  if 
something  is  not  done  very  soon.  I  am 
willing  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
toward  developing  a  real  solution  to 
reducing  the  size  of  the  deficit.  If  we 
fail  to  work  together,  if  we  fail  to  ad- 
dress this  severe  problem  conscien- 
tiously, we  will  face  even  bigger  prob- 
lems in  the  long  run.  I  believe  we  can 
do  it,  and  hope  in  the  days  to  come  we 
will  work  out  an  equitable  and  realistic 
solution  to  reducing  the  size  of  the 
deficit.* 


SPENDING  AND  THE  DEFICIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
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tJ^ir  remarks  on  the  subject  of 

1  order. 
SI'EAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Mississippi? 
no  objection. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 

to  hear  the  tongue-in- 

by  the  gentleman  from 

We  could  tell  by  the  smile 

that  he  obviously  could  not 

serious,  but  it  is  pleasing  to 

l^au-n    that    after    all    these 

years  the  Democrats  have 

that  there  is  a  deficit,  and 

care  about  deficits  at  all. 

the  record  needs  to  be  cor- 

a  bit. 

earlier  here  tonight,  the 

from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 

the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

.  Watkins)  condemning  the 

the  American  people  as  if 

sin   to   let   the   American 

some  of  their  money.  Yet, 

shows,  and  I  have  it  here 

that  on  a  vote  on  a  motion 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

)  to  suspend  the  rules 

the  conference  report   on 

cut  individual  income  tax 

55  percent  across  the  board 

m  snths,  and  to  require  that  in- 

iicome  taxes  be  adjusted  or 

afinually  to  offset  the  effects 

starting     in     1985,     et 

was  the  motion  on  the  law 

the  books  that  Members  of 

voted  on  and  that  the  Presi- 

— and  the  gentleman  from 

voted  for  it.  Yet  he  stands  in 

tonight  and  condemns  that 

.  And  the  gentleman  from 

,  the  Record  clearly  shows, 

for  it. 

ion,   just   this   year,   on   21 

votes  in   1983,   the   gentleman 

when  given  a  chance 

deficit,  voted  to  increase  the 

increase  spending  by  $48,738 

gentleman  from  Califor- 

iLLER)  who  wants  to  pay  as 

(Jted  for  18  of  the  21  increases 

ng— not    the    total    amount, 

increases— which  add  up  to 


Ark  ansas. 


The 


.Ai 


D  2000 


gentleman     from     Oklahoma, 

Third  District  of  Oklahoma 

)  voted  for  18  of  the  21 

in  spending  this  year  alone, 

of  $46,721  million  plus.  And, 

the  champ  of  all,  the  leader 

increases    in    this    year 

Hich  certainly  does  not  cut  a 

•as    the    gentlewoman    from 

(Ms.  Ferraro),  who  voted 

he  21  increases,  for  a  total  of 

llion. 

;    just    the    beginning,    Mr. 

The  Record  is  replete  with 

and  there  is  no  way  to 

describe  fcvhat  we  heard  here  tonight. 


but  we  are  going  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  saying— I  had  trouble  get- 
ting my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  to  yield  while  he  was 
in  the  well— is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  gentleman  from  the  third  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  who  went  on  and 
on  about  the  inequitous  tax  cut  for 
the  rich,  actually  voted  for  that  tax 
cut? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  have  the  Record  here 
before  me.  That  is  the  bill  that  went 
into  law,  and  he  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  He  voted  for  it,  and 
yet  he  was  there  denouncing  it.  Is 
there  not  some  contradiction  in  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  floor  tonight  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  third  district  of  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  would  have  to  let 
the  Record  speak  for  itself.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  will  have  something  fur- 
ther to  say  later  on. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  saying 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
who  also  denounced  this  inequitous 
tax  cut,  also  voted  for  the  final  meas- 
ure that  took  this  tax  cut  and  made  it 
into  the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Unless  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  Record.  I  am  looking  at  it  right 
here.  He  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting for  the  American  people  to 
observe  the  deficit  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  themselves  are  as  familiar 
with  the  Record  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  might  put  my  col- 
leagues on  notice,  too,  that  if  we  hear 
additional  speeches  later  on  today  or 
tomorrow,  or  anytime,  from  our  col- 
leagues, about  how  they  are  concerned 
about  the  deficit,  we  have  already  re- 
searched the  Record.  We  know  which 
ones  and  how  many  of  these  spending 
increases  they  voted  for.  and  the  in- 
creases they  voted  for  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  within  the  next  few  minutes  I  can 
maintain  my  balance.  I  have  really 
become  so  nauseated  by  the  drivel  I 
have  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander).  He  leaves 
out  one  important  component  about 
what  contributes  to  deficits.  Blaming 
the  President  for  deficits  is  just  un- 
conscionable. 

No  President,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, whatever,  can  spend  one  dime 
unless  this  Congress  first  appropriates. 


and  only  then  can  a  President  spend, 
after  the  Congress  has  appropriated. 

I  am  serving  my  27th  year  in  this 
Congress,  always  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Members  that  I  have  been  down  in 
this  well  supporting  amendments  to 
cut  funding,  and  I  will  stack  that 
record  of  mine  up  against  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  any 
other  Member  who  spoke  on  the 
Democratic  side  tonight. 

When  I  first  heard  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  was  going  to  initiate 
a  name-calling,  finger-pointing  cam- 
paign on  the  deficit  issue,  I  was  com- 
pletely dumbfounded.  Who  in  his 
right  mind  is  going  to  believe  Demo- 
crats blaming  somebody  else  for  high 
deficits?  If  there  are  any  generally  ad- 
hered to  truths  in  American  politics 
and  government,  one  must  be  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  done  more  to 
destroy  our  economic  vitality  and  our 
hopes  for  balanced  budgets  than  any 
other  individuals  in  America. 

Look  back  over  the  landscape  of  the 
last  decade.  Massive  increases  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  uncontrolled  growth  of 
entitlements  and  off-budget  commit- 
ments, the  disruption  of  America's 
productive  capacity 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  proliferation  of 
meddling,  costly,  and  cumbersome 
Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  accord  the  gen- 
tleman the  same  courtesy  he  gave  me. 
I  will  wait   until  the  end  of  my  re- 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  my  name.  I  assert  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know.  And  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  my  name,  too,  so 
we  will  just  accord  him  the  same  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  refuse  to  yield,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
assert  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
The  gentleman  used  my  name,  and  I 
would  like  to  assert  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
controls  the  time  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  floor  by  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  yield,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  I  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Democratic  Presi- 
dential contender,  Ernest  Hollings, 
said  it  best,  I  think:  "Every  time  a  spe- 
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cial  interest  appeared,  we  responded. 
Every  time  a  problem  arose,  we  of- 
fered a  single  solution,  money." 

House  Speaker  O'Neill,  back  in 
1981.  said  the  following  about  the 
1970's:  "Sure,  in  the  1970's  my  party 
made  mistakes.  We  overregulated. 
There  was  too  much  redtape  and  prob- 
ably too  much  legislation." 

The  mistakes  he  refers  to  threw  us 
into  the  worst  economic  mud-slide 
since  the  Depression.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade  we  were  wrestling  with 
record-high  inflation,  record-high  in- 
terest rates,  record-high  taxes,  record- 
high  spending,  record-low  productivi- 
ty, and  record-low  savings  and  invest- 
ment. Those  conditions  pushed  us  off 
the  economic  cliff  into  the  depths  of  a 
terrible  recession,  and  that  recession  is 
responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  defi- 
cit problem  that  we  face  today. 

In  1982,  after  Vh  years  of  attempts 
to  thwart  every  single  move  to  cut 
Federal  spending  that  we  initiated,  the 
Democrats  said  that  high  deficits 
would  prevent  economic  recovery.  The 
Democratic  Study  Group  said  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  "The  Reagan 
GOP  deficits  are  undermining  the 
economy  and  chances  for  economic  re- 
covery." 

Were  they  right?  Of  course  not. 
When  it  comes  to  the  economy,  they 
never  are. 

The  third  quarter  of  this  year 
showed  the  economy  growing  at  a 
healthy  7  percent,  well  above  anyone's 
expectations.  Inflation  is  holding 
steady  at  just  above  3  percent.  The 
economy  is  producing  400,000  jobs  a 
month.  Housing  starts  in  August  were 
the  highest  since  1978.  Car  sales  are 
up.  Auto-makers  plan  to  recall  15,000 
workers  in  the  next  few  months.  In- 
dustrial production  went  up  again  last 
month  almost  a  full  percent.  Personal 
income  rose  $6.5  billion  in  August. 
Savings  went  up  to  5.2  percent. 

We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  by  any 
means,  but  the  recovery  is  robust  and 
it  is  here  to  stay. 

Now.  this  year  the  Democrats  are 
saying  deficits  will  not  hurt  the  econo- 
my until  sometime  off  in  the  future. 
But  what  do  the  Democrats  want  to  do 
about  the  deficit,  now  that  they  have 
finally  discovered  it?  They  want  to  tax 
the  American  people  to  death.  The 
Democrats  cut  deficits  by  raising  the 
taxes  of  lower  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

In  March  of  this  year  they  published 
their  tax  increase  "wish  list. "  and  the 
suggestion  of  dozens  of  ways  to  mug 
Americans  reads  as  follows:  Repeal  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  repeal  index- 
ing of  tax  brackets,  restrict  the  home- 
owners' right  to  deduct  interest  on 
their  mortgages,  eliminate  deductions 
for  State  and  local  taxes  paid,  limit 
charitable  contributions  deductions, 
and  taxing  fringe  benefits,  to  name  a 
few. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  friends 
that  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  charge 
that  the  Reagan  tax  bill  in  1981  was  a 
bill  favoring  the  rich,  but  I  will  say 
frankly  that  when  the  President  pro- 
posed his  tax  reduction,  it  was  straight 
reduction  across  the  board  for  low 
income,  high  income,  everybody  equal- 
ly. But  do  you  know  who  changed  that 
tax  bill  considerably?  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Brodhead  of  Michigan,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  who  said,  "Let  us  reduce 
the  70  percent  rate  down  to  50  per- 
cent." Not  in  3  years.  He  said,  "Let  us 
do  it  all  in  1  year." 

And  who  was  it  that  moved  to 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee?  Not  a 
Republican.  No,  it  was  again  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma  in  that  case— from 
28  to  20  percent. 

Who  was  it  that  proposed  adding 
onto  the  tax  bill  a  reduction  in  corpo- 
rate income  taxes?  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Then  there  were  estate  taxes,  then  the 
marriage  penalty  and  all  the  other 
goodies  for  oil  and  what  not. 

And  you  say  Mr.  Reagan  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  kind  of  tax  bill  we  got? 
Why,  of  course  not.  It  was  promoted 
right  here  in  this  House  where  all  rev- 
enue bills  have  to  be  initiated  under 
the  Constitution.  And  no  one  who 
spoke  here  tonight  prior  to  my  taking 
the  floor  can  now  weasel  out  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  enactment  of  that  tax 
bill. 

The  real  solution  to  deficits  is  not 
taxes.  It  is  spending.  Let  us  look  at  the 
Democratic  record.  If  you  go  back  over 
the  last  2'/2  years  and  take  the  top  20 
spending  bills  before  the  House,  you 
will  find  that  the  Democrats  did  not 
put  their  vote  where  their  deficit  rhet- 
oric is  today. 

D  2010 
In   1981   the  most  Democratic  sup- 
port we  got  for  spending  restraint  was 
26  percent  and  the  record  will  show 
that.  The  low  was  4  percent. 

In  1982  it  ranged  from  39  to  9  per- 
cent and  this  year  the  top  was  20  per- 
cent. 

Time  after  time  after  time  in  just 
the  last  few  months  Democrats  have 
been  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
like  drunken  winners  at  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes.  There  was  $100  million 
here,  $300  million  there.  It  just  hap- 
pened this  last  week,  $1  billion  for  this 
and  $4  billion  for  that. 

It  has  been  disgraceful.  The  Demo- 
crats have  voted  in  the  last  2  years  to 
add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  deficits 
they  are  crying  about  today.  Their 
record  spending  sprees  are  shameful. 
In  too  many  instances  they  have  delib- 
erately tried  to  deceive  innocent  Amer- 
icans into  believing  they  are  doing 
something  good  for  them,  when  in  fact 
they  knew  full  well  the  bills  they 
passed  would  never  see  the  light  of 
day  and  the  programs  they  created 
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Now,  this  weekend  the  Democrats 
are  kicking  off  their  1984  campaign 
with  shabby  half-baked,  poorly  done 
advertising  fling,  designed  more  to  at- 
tract free  publicity  from  the  press 
than  anything  else. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania also,  if  he  stays  for  the  exten- 
sions of  remarks,  will  have  a  very  im- 
portant insertion  in  the  Record 
having  to  do  again  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  how  he  perceives 
this  system  and  this  orchestration  of 
advertising  through  the  medium  of 
flow-. 

I  regret  that,  but  the  problem  with 
the  campaign  that  the  Democrats  are 
now  going  to  conduct  is  not  how  it  is 
done  or  who  is  the  target.  Of  and  by 
itself,  it  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The 
problem  is  that  it  is  being  done  at  all. 
This  kind  of  theatrics  will  poison  the 
well  from  which  any  bipartisan  effort 
to  hold  down  deficits  could  be  drawn. 
Politicizing  the  deficit  issue  is  the 
worst  that  could  happen.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem in  that  kind  of  an  atmosphere. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Speaker  say 
that  he  has  no  part  in  making  the  def- 
icit a  partisan  free-for-all,  but  I  doubt 
that  he  will.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Speaker  say  that  he  wants  to  meet  on 
neutral  ground  and  seek  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficits. 

I  would  have  to  remind  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  when  they  abro- 
gated their  responsibility  2  years  ago 
to  formulate  a  budget,  there  were 
those  of  us  in  the  minority  roll  on  this 
side  who  really  put  the  act  together, 
bringing  together  the  dissident  fac- 
tions from  right  and  left  and  middle 
and  whatever  grounds  we  could.  We 
were  calling  them  boll  weavils.  gypsy 
moths,  yellow  jackets;  but  that  is  the 
way  you  have  to  make  this  House 
work  is  bringing  everybody  together. 

I  have  to  say  that  in  this  last  year 
with  the  budget  debacle  that  we  have 
had,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
really  never  asked  to  contribute,  nor 
were  any  significant  number  of  Re- 
publicans asked  to  participate  in  that 
process. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  see  us  all  sit 
down  together  and  do  what  needs  to 
be  done,  talk,  negotiate,  compromise, 
and  ultimately  agree  on  a  solution.  I 
would  like  to  think  there  is  still  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  any 
good  accomplished  out  of  the  kind  of 
debate  that  will  ensue  on  who  causes 
deficits,  how  they  are  caused,  who  is 
responsible  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  others  who  will  have 
valuable  contributions  to  make  to  the 
debate  this  evening. 
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Mr.  LQTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
LilTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
the  Democrat  strategists 
were  atwiut  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
try  to  can  the  American  people  into 
that  the  Republicans  in  the 
and  the  Reagan  administra- 
the  big  spenders  and  the 
Democrats  are  the  protectors  of  the 
public  purse  and  against  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  jiiat  could  not  believe  it.  I  just 
could  not.  believe  it. 

Such  a  Icampaign  will  be  an  effort  to 
the  int^ligence  of  the  American 
people.  iSo  they  honestly  believe  that 
the  people  do  not  possess  memories 
and  that  such  a  campaign  could  possi- 
bly succeid? 

Do  th^  actually  believe  that  the 
people  d4  not  know  what  goes  on  in 
this  Chinber  day  after  day,  week 
after  wefk.  and  which  party's  mem- 
bers, with  few  exceptions,  consistently 
vote  for  liiore  and  more  spending  with- 
out regartl  to  its  impact  on  the  deficit, 
or  do  the!  Democrat  Members  actually 
believe  t^at  their  votes  for  ever  in- 
creasing spending  measures  day  after 
day  do  not  impact  on  the  deficit  and 
go  unnoticed  by  the  people?  I  think 
not 

Certainly  the  people  know  and  they 
are  not  rbout  to  be  fooled  by  a  last 
minute  ie  edia  campaign  to  rewrite  his- 
tory to  sa  ve  my  Democrat  friends  from 
the  rightful  blame,  and  yes,  scorn,  if 
you  pleas  e,  for  the  ever-mounting  defi- 
cits this  (»untry  has  been  accumulat- 
ing. Shan  le.  shame  on  them. 

I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House 
many,  mjiny  times  over  the  years  and 
pointed  (lut  how  unfair  it  was  to  be 
putting  inore  and  more  debt  on  the 
backs  of  our  grandchildren.  Remem- 
ber? Of  c  jurse,  you  remember.  But  did 
the  big  spenders  in  the  Democratic 
party  tale  heed?  Of  course,  they  did 
not.  They  thought  it  was  better  poli- 
tics to  be  for  more  and  more  spending 
and  not  being  recorded  as  voting 
against  in  overfunded  measure  or 
against  i  politically  attractive  new 
measure,  even  though  they  knew  we 
would  hsve  to  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  for  it . 

Oh.  I  Inow  our  time  is  limited,  but 
let  us  jus :  look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened around  here  just  since  we  got 
back  froii  the  summer  recess  2  weeks 
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D;mocratic  leadership  decided 
completely  ignore  the  September  23 
for     reconciliation.     Never 
reconciliation  is  the  only 
seem  to  have  left  of  forcing 
to  make  even  a  slight  re- 
spending, 
this    House    has    refused 
last  2  weeks  to  take  any 
latsoever  to  reduce  spending. 
Congressman  McDade  offered 
o  jportunity   to  cut  4   percent 
tlie  board  from  the  fiscal  year 
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1984  Interior  appropriations  bill  and 
trim  $300  million  from  deficit  spend- 
ing, 84  percent  of  the  Democrats  in 
this  House  voted  against  it. 

When  Congressman  Bahtlett  of- 
fered us  an  opportunity  to  cut  10  unre- 
lated programs  from  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation bill  and  save  $1.6  billion  in 
deficit  spending.  97  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against  it. 

When  Congressman  Prenzel  wanted 
to  send  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  back  to  committee  to  save 
$83  million— the  amount  the  bill  was 
over  budget— 97  percent  of  Democrats 
refused  to  do  it. 

Oh,  I  know  the  big  spenders  believe 
their  actions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
deficits.  The  deficits  are  caused  by  low 
taxes.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  in- 
creasing taxes  will  not  reduce  deficits. 
Experience  over  the  past  27  years 
while  the  Democrats  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  this  House  proves  that  any  de- 
cline in  the  deficit  resulting  from 
higher  taxes  is  likely  to  evaporate 
even  before  the  ink  is  dry.  The  Demo- 
crats do  not  want  to  raise  taxes  to 
lower  the  deficit.  They  want  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  new  or  enlarged 
spending  programs. 

I  am  surprised  that  some  liberal 
Democrats  have  just  learned  we  have 
a  deficit  problem.  Where  have  they 
been  while  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  urging  restraint  on  spending 
for  the  past  33  months?  They  have 
been  voting  against  restraint  and  now 
want  to  blame  the  administration  for 
the  increased  deficits  which  have  oc- 
curred. 

Well.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  body 
that  the  administration  does  not 
spend  one  red  cent  which  Is  not  au- 
thorized to  be  spent  by  this  spend 
thrift  Congress.  The  budget  resolution 
which  is  supposed  to  set  limits  on 
spending  does  not  even  go  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture. No,  we  do  not  have  to  look  any 
further  than  our  own  front  door  to  see 
where  all  this  spending  comes  from. 

The  truth  is  that  this  Congress  for 
the  past  30  years  has  shown  no  desire 
to  control  spending.  Except  for  the 
83d  Congress,  control  of  this  House 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Prom  1950  through  1954  Pederal 
outlays  averaged  17.6  percent  of  gross 
national  product.  Since  then  they 
have  risen  steadily  upward:  18.7  per- 
cent in  the  early  1960's.  20.1  percent  in 
the  early  1970's.  and  23.0  percent  of 
GNP  when  the  Reagan  administration 
took  over. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  the  fiscal  year  1983  defi- 
cit at  $207  billion  although  the  Treas- 
ury Department  now  says  it  might  be 
slightly  less.  The  fiscal  1984  deficit 
under  the  budget  resolution  passed  in 
June  is  estimated  at  $192  billion.  I 
agree.  These  deficits  are  intolerable. 
The  question  is,  who  is  responsible? 


Despite  what  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship would  like  the  American  people 
to  believe,  much  of  our  current  deficit 
problem  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  and 
the  birth  of  the  "entitlement"  pro- 
grams as  we  know  them  today.  The 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  gave 
President  Johnson  everything  he 
wanted  and  then  some  without  regard 
for  the  economy's  ability  to  provide. 

Let  me  quote  from  President  John- 
son himself.  These  are  conunents  he 
made  at  an  October  5,  1965  White 
House  meeting.  I  found  them  very  re- 
vealing. 

When  I  came  in.  in  January  (1964)  I  said. 
"I  want  a  poverty  program  and  I  want  $800 
million.  That's  more  than  Roosevelt  had  on 
PWA  or  WPA— all  those  lumped  together. 
He'd  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  thought  we 
could  get  that  much— but  I  got  $800  million. 
The  next  year  I  got  $1  billion  $500  million. 
Next  year  I  asked  for  $1  billion  $750  million, 
up  $250  million. 

Johnson  ended  his  talk  by  saying: 
"We  haven't  gone  as  far  as  we're  going 
to  go  in  the  next  two  years  of  my 
office  if  the  CJood  Lord  is  willing  and 
the  creeks  don't  rise." 

Well,  the  Lord  was  willing,  but  we 
now  are  drowning  in  the  red  ink. 

I  ask  my  Democratic  friends.  Do  you 
really  want  to  control  the  deficit? 
Then  do  something  about  cost-of- 
living  increases  and  entitlements.  The 
total  ciunulative  cost  of  automatic 
COLA'S  paid  by  this  House  since  1970 
is  $510  billion,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968  the  total  cumulative  cost  of 
COLA'S  will  be  $2.7  trillion. 

Entitlement  programs,  on  which 
COLA'S  have  a  significant  impact, 
have  had  unbelievable  growth.  In  1965 
entitlement  programs  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $23  billion.  By  1984  the 
cost  entitlement  programs  will  be  $338 
billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  1.300  percent. 

If  anyone  in  this  Chamber  has  a 
poor  memory,  let  me  remind  you. 
These  programs  we  are  talking  about 
were  not  started  under  President 
Reagan.  Many  were  bom  in  the  Great 
Society.  Others  have  been  created  and 
nurtured  by  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congresses  since  then. 

So,  if  nothing  else,  I  think  we  can 
say  that  the  spending  habits  of  the 
DemcKratic  Party  since  the  days  of 
the  Johnson  administration  have  been 
consistent. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the 
debate  over  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  It  shows  the 
Democrats  in  their  true  colors  as  defi- 
cit spenders. 

During  that  debate.  House  Republi- 
cans offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  cut  $13  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  Democratic  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  represented  a 
fundamental  Republic  attack  on  the 
way  budgets  are  put  together.  Repub- 


licans argued  that  you  should  decide 
the  appropriate  overall  spending  total, 
and  then  divide  it  up  among  the  vari- 
ous programs. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  a 
number  of  Democrats  who  said  it 
would  eliminate  needed  spending  pro- 
grams. I  think  our  former  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  John  Rhodes,  put 
it  best  diu-ing  the  debate: 

"To  the  Democrats  in  Congress," 
John  said.  "Budgeting  requires  only 
an  adding  machine  without  a  subtract 
button.  Nowhere  in  the  Democrat-en- 
gineered budget  process  does  a  fiscal 
policy  appear." 

In  the  end.  the  big  spenders  pre- 
vailed in  1978  with  78  percent  of 
Democrats  voting  for  more  deficit 
spending,  while  over  99  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voted  for  their  party's  ef- 
forts to  promote  fiscal  responsibility. 

Two  other  major  efforts  were  made 
to  curb  rtinaway  spending  in  that  reso- 
lution. Our  late  colleague,  John  Ash- 
brook  of  Ohio,  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  HEW  programs  by  $3.15  billion. 
John  said  his  prot)osal  was  prompted 
by  a  recent  report  that  HEW  misspent 
between  $6  and  $7  biUion  in  1977  due 
to  "waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment." 

John  won  a  surprising  198  to  189  vic- 
tory on  that  issue.  However,  through 
parliamentary  sleight-of-hand  and  in- 
tense overnight  arm  twisting  the 
Democratic  leadership  managed  to  get 
and  win  a  second  vote  on  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment.  In  the  end.  75  per- 
cent of  Democrats  voted  to  overturn 
Ashbrook  and  spend  more,  while  86 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  for 
fiscal  prudence. 

In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility.  Democrat  Joe  Fisher  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  spend- 
ing across-the-board  by  $7  billion.  He 
appeared  to  have  won  when  the  15- 
minute  voting  period  expired.  Howev- 
er, a  strenuous  10-minute  effort  by  the 
Democrat  leadership  managed  to 
produce  enough  vote  changes  to  con- 
vert what  had  appeared  to  be  a  10  or 
12  vote  victory  margin  into  a  195-203 
defeat.  Seventy-two  percent  of  his  own 
Democrat  party  deserted  Joe  on  that 
vote,  while  89  percent  of  Republicans 
supported  him. 

Later  on,  during  the  appropriations 
process,  our  Republican  colleagues 
Clarence  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Silvio 
CoNTE  of  Massachusetts  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  fiscal 
year  1979  appropriations  bills  which 
would  have  provided  a  2  to  5  percent 
across-the-board  spending  reduction— 
a  modest  amount.  Only  two  of  these 
passed,  and  in  each  case  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  the  reduction,  while  more  than 
75  percent  of  voting  Republicans  sup- 
ported fiscal  responsibility. 

So,  I  ask  you.  Who  wants  to  control 
defict  spending  and  who  does  not? 


Let  us  look  at  the  record  for  1981— 
the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. During  the  debate  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
the  lines  were  soon  drawn.  The  differ- 
ence t>etween  the  bipartisan  Gramm- 
Latta  resolution  and  the  Democratic 
leadership's  resolution  was  that  oiu^ 
attempted  to  control  defict  spending 
while  they  wanted  more  spending. 

Beyond  the  debate  in  1981  on  the 
economic  assumptions,  beyond  the 
debate  on  tax  cuts,  beyond  all  of  that 
was  the  fact  that  our  budget  resolu- 
tion mandated  spending  cuts  of  $37 
billion  through  reconciliation.  The 
plan  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
called  for  cuts  through  reconciliation 
of  only  $16  billion— less  than  half. 

If  you  do  not  recall,  let  me  read  you 
a  very  vivid  coUoquoy  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Conunittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Conunittee  that  took  place 
during  debate  on  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Perkins,  "Now  lastly  in  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  and  the  Latta  substitute, 
what  is  the  discrepancy  insofar  as  rec- 
onciliation is  concerned  for  all  of  the 
programs  over  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  ju- 
risdiction?" 

Mr.  Jones,  "If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  the  conunittee  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  reconcile  $1.8  billion. 
Under  the  Latta  substitute,  the  recon- 
ciliation required  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  would  be  $11.2  billion." 

Every  single  House  Republican  saw 
that  issue  clearly  and  voted  for  the 
deficit-reducing  Gramm-Latta  resolu- 
tion as  did  23  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats. But,  74  percent  of  Democrats  ig- 
nored the  will  of  the  American  people 
who  had  themselves  voted  for  reduced 
deficit  spending  when  they  elected 
Ronald  Reagan  President.  Those 
Democrats  voted  for  business  as  usual. 
How  important  was  that  vote?  Well 
let  me  just  repeat  the  remarks  of  our 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  as  he 
closed  debate  that  day: 

Let  history  record  that  today  we  set  the 
pace,  a  new  pace,  and  we  showed  them  the 
way.  a  new  way.  But  most  importantly,  let 
history  record  that  we  provided  the  margin 
of  difference  that  changed  the  course  of 
American  government. 

That's  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  to 
change  the  course  of  Government. 

But  old  Democratic  habits  do  not  die 
easily. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lower Y)  put  it  so  well  in  the 
debate  on  the  first  budget  resolution, 
"Our  constituents  are  paying  more  for 
the  Government  now,  and  enjoying  it 
less." 

Some  of  us  may  forget  where  the 
economy  was  back  in  1981.  Let  me  just 
read  to  you  the  remarks  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Mr.  Ford: 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  prime  rate  of  19  or 
20  percent  gives  us  plenty  to  worry  about. 
We  all  know  what  these  historic  high  inter- 
est rates  have  done  to  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile industries.  In  Michigan  we  do  not 
have  a  recession,  we  have  a  depression. 

I  would  just  remind  my  friends  that 
those  "historic  high  interest  rates" 
were  about  5  percent  in  1977  when  the 
last  Democratic  administration  took 
over.  They  more  than  tripled  in  4 
years.  And  as  Chairman  Ford  is  well 
aware,  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion the  prime  rose  to  21.5  percent  and 
the  prime  is  now  back  down  to  11  per- 
cent. They're  building  and  selling  cars 
in  Michigan  and  Ohio  again. 

When  we  came  to  the  reconciliation 
bill  that  year,  1981,  it  was  the  same 
story.  Where  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, Gramm-Latta  II  it  was  called, 
came  up  with  some  real  controls  on 
entitlements,  the  Democratic  version 
was  mostly  window  dressing. 

We  all  know  what  the  difference  in 
those  bUls  was.  The  Republican  leader 
Bob  Michel  put  it  pretty  accurately 
when  he  said.  "Either  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams now,  or  we  will  have  broken  our 
compact  with  the  American  people." 

Gramm-Latta  II  tightened  regula- 
tions on  Government  programs  and 
achieved  real  savings  in  entitlements 
and  authorizations  of  $135  billion  over 
3  years. 

Republicans  voted  100  percent  for 
reduced  spending  in  Gramm-Latta. 
Only  23  percent  of  the  Democrats 
joined  us.  If  it  had  not  passed,  where 
would  we  be  today?  I  will  tell  you.  If 
the  Democratic  version  had  passed, 
the  Federal  deficit  would  have  in- 
creased by  an  additional  $74  bUlion  by 
1984. 

That  1981  vote  on  Gramm-Latta  II 
was  one  of  the  most  historic  votes  in 
the  past  30  years. 

The  record  is  very  clear  on  who  has 
voted  to  reduce  Government  spending 
and  who  has  voted  to  increase  it.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  how  consistent  it 
has  been.  I  have  a  table  which  starkly 
illustrates  what  I  am  saying.  It  shows 
the  voting  patterns  on  some  of  the  key 
votes  over  the  past  3  years  and  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  other  party  have 
consistently  voted  to  increase  deficit 
spending  while  opposing  all  efforts  by 
Republicans  to  control  spending.  I  ask 
permission  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  table  follows: 
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played.  Again  we  tried  to  send  the 
matter  back  to  conference.  Once  again 
100  percent  of  Republicans  supported 
the  effort.  Once  again  96  percent  of 
Democrats  voted  for  higher  deficit 
spending. 

All  this  talk  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  about  deficits  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  they  must  sup- 
port higher  taxes— taxes,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  promises  them,  will 
be  levied  against  someone  else.  This 
must  be  done,  the  Democrats  say,  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem.  The  truth  is 
they  want  new  taxes  so  they  can  spend 
more— not  less. 

Well,  they  first  tried  to  use  that 
phony  argument  about  taxes  and  defi- 
cits during  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  resolution  last  year.  I  am 
sure  you  all  remember  last  year.  That 
was  when  we  had  no  fewer  than  seven 
different  resolutions  on  the  House 
floor  at  one  time  and  failed  to  pass 
any  of  them.  We  had  to  come  back  a 
month  later  when  we  finally  adopted  a 
resolution  that  had  the  lowest  deficit 
spending  of  the  two  resolutions  consid- 
ered. 

During  the  first  attempt  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution— in  May  1982— the 
Democrats  offered  us  a  budget  calling 
for  $19.8  billion  more  in  nondefense 
spending  than  the  President  wanted. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  for  that  resolution,  but  it 
was  not  enough  and  the  measure  was 
defeated.  But,  despite  the  support  of 
90  percent  of  Republicans,  the  GOP 
measure  also  was  defeated. 

"This  is  horrible,"  complained  the 
Democratic  leadership.  "We  must  com- 
promise and  come  up  with  a  budget 
resolution."  Remember  that?  Remem- 
ber the  "Gang  of  17"?  That  is  what 
the  newspapers  called  those  who  tried 
to  negotiate  a  compromise  between 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  White 
House.  When  it  failed,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised because  nothing  ever  changed 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

When  they  came  back  to  the  floor  in 
June,  the  Democratic  proposal  actual- 
ly called  for  $3  billion  more  in  spend- 
ing than  did  their  first  proposal.  This 
time  they  proposed  cutting  the  deficit 
by  reducing  defense  spending  by  $40 
billion  over  3  years  and  by  raising 
taxes  by  $150  billion  over  3  years  to 
feed  the  spending  machine. 

Luckily,  enough  Democrats  joined 
our  side  in  saying,  "No"  to  that  pro- 
posal and  "Yes"  to  the  substitute  I  of- 
fered which  cut  $52  billion  in  deficit 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

As  I  said,  I  am  sure  you  remember 
much  of  that.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is 
one  thing  about  last  year's  budget  res- 
olution which  many  of  my  Democratic 
friends  have  forgotten— or  pretend  to 
forget. 

During  negotiations  with  the  Senate 
on  the  conference  report— and  later  on 
the    tax    bill— there    was    a    general 


agreement  that  for  every  dollar  in 
taxes  raised  there  would  be  $3  cut 
from  spending.  That  was  the  3-for-l 
agreement.  But,  what  happened  to 
those  spending  cuts?  The  tax  bill  was 
passed,  but  most  of  the  promised 
spending  cuts  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. In  place  of  the  promised  cuts 
we  are  getting  calls  from  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  for  more  spending 
and  even  higher  taxes. 

These  are  facts  I  am  giving  you.  Go 
back  and  check  the  voting  records. 

Let  me  quickly  go  through  some 
other  key  votes  which  clearly  demon- 
strate the  longstanding  fascination  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  had  with 
deficit  spending. 

Remember  when  President  Reagan 
vetoed  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  last  year?  He  did  it  for  a  good 
reason.  It  would  have  added  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit. 
When  the  vote  came  to  override  his 
veto.  Republicans  supported  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  71 -percent  vote  while  91 
percent  of  Democrats  voted  for  the 
$1.3  billion  in  deficit  spending. 

When  it  came  time  for  reconcilia- 
tion, the  Democrats  had  a  new  twist. 
Instead  of  one  omnibus  reconciliation 
bill,  the  Democratic  leadership  decided 
each  committee  with  reconciliation  in- 
structions could  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  House  floor.  This,  the  leader- 
ship admitted,  would  make  it  harder 
to  achieve  the  mandated  savings. 

They  were  right.  When  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
brought  its  bill  to  the  floor  it  called 
for  savings  of  only  $32  million.  The 
budget  resolution  had  mandated  $3.2 
billion.  The  committee  had  flatly  re- 
jected the  cuts  ordered  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

We  lost  that  vote,  but  more  impor- 
tant, the  budget  process  was  damaged 
in  the  process.  Congressman  Der- 
winski  of  Illinois  offered  the  motion 
for  the  Republicans  to  recommit  the 
bill:  78  percent  of  Republicans  voted 
for  this  reduction  in  deficit  spending 
while  91  percent  of  the  Democrats 
supported  additional  deficit  spending. 

One  way  to  control  deficit  spending, 
of  course,  is  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  each  year.  Yet,  last  year,  when 
Congress  was  given  a  chance  to  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment— 
not  a  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget  but  just  a  commitment  to  allow 
the  American  people  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  wanted  the  budget  balanced— 
71  percent  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
House  voted  against  it.  The  balanced 
budget  amendment  was  supported  by 
89  percent  of  Republicans. 

I  think  President  Reagan  stated  it 
correctly  when  he  said  following  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  that:  "This 
vote  makes  clear  who  supports  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  who  does  not.  Voters 
across  America  should  count  heads 
and  take  names." 


This  year  things  are  even  worse.  I 
am  afraid  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  think  they  can  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  budget 
problem  is  the  fault  of  those  tax  cuts 
President  Reagan  wanted  for  them. 
Where  would  the  economy  be  had 
those  tax  reductions  not  been  made? 
Would  people  be  going  back  to  work? 
Of  course  not! 

The  Democratic  leadership  bull- 
dozed through  this  House  a  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  that 
they  admit  had  two  purposes:  First,  to 
repeal  Gramm-Latta  and  restore  the 
budget  cuts  in  domestic  programs;  and 
second,  to  restore  leadership  control 
over  rank  and  file  Democrats  by  man- 
dating that  they  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic budget. 

Well,  they  succeeded.  They  succeed- 
ed beyond  their  own  expectations. 
They  got  a  budget  that  even  they  did 
not  expect  to  be  enacted,  one  that 
mandated  changes  in  the  entitlement 
programs  such  as  food  stamps,  AFDC, 
and  child  nutrition  that  could  add 
countless  billions  to  deficit  spending 
over  the  years  to  come. 

How  much  will  it  add?  Even  the 
sponsors  do  not  know.  Can  you  believe 
that?  They  voted  changes,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  much  they  will  cost. 
Time  and  time  again  Budget  Commit- 
tee Democrats  were  asked  how  much 
these  changes  would  cost,  and  they 
failed  to  come  up  with  the  answers. 

Representative  Silvio  Conte  called 
this  budget  resolution,  "The  Jealous 
Sister."  President  Reagan  raised  de- 
fense spending  in  1981,  and  Chairman 
Jones  cut  defense  spending  in  1983. 
President  Reagan  reined  in  entitle- 
ments in  1981,  and  Chairman  Jones 
proposed  cutting  them  loose  in  1983. 
President  Reagan  lowered  taxes  in 
1981.  and  Chairman  Jones  proposed 
raising  them  in  1983. 

The  Democratic  leadership  got  its 
budget  resolution  this  year,  but  it  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  it  or  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  The  leadership  has 
let  the  reconciliation  deadline  slip  by 
twice.  It  has  failed  to  hold  to  its  own 
spending  ceilings,  and  it  has  failed  to 
enact  the  taxes  the  leadership  insisted 
upon. 

When  we  were  in  conference  on  the 
budget  resolution,  even  Senate  Demo- 
crats sent  word  to  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  not  to  be  greedy  and 
not  to  persist  in  its  attempts  to  ram 
the  budget  resolution  through  Con- 
gress. A  $30  billion  tax  increase  in  1984 
would  be  impossible,  warned  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Added  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee: 

To  try  to  pass  a  tax  increase  with  those 
kind  of  numbers  without  the  support  of  the 
President  is  just  ridiculous. 

But  the  spending  appetite  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  could  not  be 
satisfied.  They  cut  $9.5  billion  out  of 


defense  spending  and  added  $14  billion 
in  domestic  spending. 

A  new  twist  was  the  so-called  reserve 
fund.  Insisted  upon  by  the  House 
Democrats,  it  symbolizes  the  ultimate 
breakdown  of  the  budget  process  this 
year.  What  message  did  it  send  to  Wall 
Street?  It  said  that  we  planned  to 
spend  $850  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
unless,  of  course,  we  decided  to  spend 
$858  billion. 

The  so-called  reserve  fund  could  not 
be  more  misnamed.  There  is  nothing 
reserve  about  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  en- 
shrined in  the  resolution,  the  House 
Democrats  fell  all  over  themselves  to 
appropriate  funds  for  these  wish  list 
programs. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  Democrats 
in  the  House  have  just  about  spent  ev- 
erything in  the  reserve  fund  without 
having  any  idea  where  the  money  will 
come  from.  They  remind  me  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  compulsive  spender 
who  goes  on  a  credit  card  binge  and 
ends  up  having  to  declare  bankruptcy. 
But,  how  is  the  House  today  holding 
the  line  on  that  outrageous  budget 
resolution?  It  is  not. 

When  our  Republican  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
McDade,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  to  cut 
funds  4  percent  across-the-board,  100 
percent  of  the  Republicans  supported 
this  $300  million  deficit  cutting  meas- 
ure, while  83  percent  of  the  Democrats 
opposed  it. 

The  Democratic  leadership  made  it 
clear  it  wanted  no  part  in  negotiating 
its  position  on  the  bill.  Congressman 
Wylie,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  called  the 
bill  so  excessive  as  to  be  ludicrous.  The 
bill  repudiated  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act  by  reducing  the  amount  of  income 
a  tenant  must  pay  toward  rent  in  sub- 
sidized housing  from  30  to  25  percent. 
The  average  taxpayer  today  pays  33 
percent  of  his  income  in  rent.  This 
means  that  he  gets  hit  twice.  He  pays 
more  for  his  rent  than  the  tenant  of 
subsidized  housing,  and  he  helps  that 
subsidized  tenant  with  his  rent 
through  taxes.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  rest  of  you,  but  the  people  in  my 
district  do  not  understand  such  arith- 
metic. Something  is  basically  wrong 
here. 

Do  you  remember  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act?  We  had  that  one 
on  the  floor  just  a  week  ago.  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  remembers  it.  He 
offered  a  whole  new  title  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  to  provide  for  financing  to 
educate  illegal  alien  children.  Under 
his  plan  each  school  district  in  the 
country  would  get  $500  a  year  for  each 
alien  child.  The  majority  leader 
claimed  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
mandated  that  illegal  alien  children 
must  be  educated  and  that  the  schools 
need  more  money  to  do  this. 

The  amendment,  which  passed  by 
voice  vote,  permits  "such  sums  as  may 


be  necessary"  to  carry  out  its  objec- 
tive. But,  as  our  colleague  Congress- 
man Fish  of  New  York  said,  "Nobody 
can  estimate  the  number  of  children 
this  program  will  serve  but  that  for 
every  million  children,  it  would  cost 
the  Government  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars." 

There  was  another  important 
amendment  offered  to  that  bill  by 
Chairman  Jones  which  would  have 
lowered  the  authorization  for  the  enti- 
tlement portion  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation State  grant  to  the  level 
authorized  in  the  budget  resolution. 
This  would  have  provided  an  assumed 
5  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in 
1985  and  the  outyears. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  The  leadership  went 
along  with  a  new  precedent  whereby 
the  grant  program  would  get  the  enti- 
tlement plus  COLA  increases,  plus 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  dis- 
cretionary appropriation.  This  was  de- 
spite the  fact  the  grant  program  had 
already  received  an  increase  of  9.9  per- 
cent between  1983  and  1984  and  a  9.4- 
percent  increase  between  1982  and 
1983. 

Clearly  the  purpose  here  was  to 
repeal  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act  and 
to  make  up  for  the  caps  on  the  grant 
program  placed  there  by  OBPA. 

How  about  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act?  That  was  last  week,  too.  Repre- 
sentative Frenzel,  of  Mirmesota,  of- 
fered a  motion  to  recommit— send  the 
bill  back  to  committee— because  it  was 
$83  million  over  the  level  of  the  Demo- 
crats' own  budget  resolution.  But  80 
percent  of  Democrats  voted  against 
the  savings.  Need  I  remind  anyone 
that  the  budget  resolution  that  bill 
violated  is  the  same  resolution  the 
Democratic  leadership  pushed 
through  this  House  last  June?  That 
was  the  Democratic  plan  for  economic 
recovery  which  seems  to  translate  into 
the  Democratic  plan  for  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  might  add  that  90  percent  of  Re- 
publicans supported  Mr.  Frenzel's 
motion. 

Just  because  the  economy  is  improv- 
ing is  no  reason  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  to  stop 
the  spending  machine.  The  emergency 
housing  assistance  bill  was  pulled  from 
the  House  floor  several  times  because 
the  problem  of  foreclosure  on  homes 
was  fast  becoming  a  nonissue  as  the 
recovery  gained  strength.  Even  some 
Democrats  feared  it  provided  relief  to 
the  undeserving. 

But  that  did  not  stop  it.  Efforts  to 
cut  the  bill's  cost  in  half  were  defeated 
by  voice  vote,  even  as  Representative 
Wylie  warned  that  the  program  could 
easily  become  an  entitlement  program. 
"Boy,  will  your  mail  burn  if  your  next 
door  neighbor  is  left  out  and  some- 
body across  the  street  is  paid  govern- 
ment money  to  pay  their  mortgage," 
he  warned. 
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In  the  end.  84  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats votfd  to  add  new  deficit  spending 
percent  of  the  Republicans 
courage  to  vote  against  the 


while  96 
had  the 
bill. 

And.  hiw  about  health  insurance  for 
the  unemployed?  For  all  their  moan- 
ing about  the  growth  of  nonmeans 
tested  entitlements,  the  Democratic 
leadership  could  just  not  keep  its  au- 
thorizing] committees  from  turning  the 
measure  into  a  kind  of  entitlement— in 
this  case!  one  in  the  form  of  a  block 
grant  to  ^he  States. 

Now.  hkd  we  had  some  cooperation 
around  here,  we  could  have  had  a  good 
bill  to  h^lp  those  really  in  need.  But 
no.  the  Congress  had  to  produce  a  bill 
that  Congressman  Conte  complained 
would  sirve  "a  relatively  affluent 
group  of  Americans"  who  lost  their 
well-payiig  jobs,  while  leaving  the 
mlnimun^  wage  worker  without  help. 

Congressman  Tauke  of  Iowa,  a  Re- 
publican who  was  sympathetic  to  the 
bill,  tried  to  make  it  subject  to  an  ap- 
propriati  >n.  He  failed  with  83  percent 
of  the  Democrats  voting  against  him 
and  for  n  lore  deficit  spending. 

And  so  it  goes.  Last  week  we  were 
told  that  the  country  needs  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion jobs  bill  to  create  public  works 
employmjent  for  the  unemployed.  This 
came  at  u  time  when  the  economic  re- 
covery ii  producing  an  average  of 
400.000  rew  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
each  mcnth— 10  times  as  many  as 
would  be  produced  under  the  bill. 

But  th?  Democratic  leadership  said 
the  bill  must  be  passed  quickly  and 
House  I>  imocrats  followed  orders  with 
87  percei  t  of  them  voting  to  spend  the 
money. 

That  b  -ings  us  up  to  yesterday  when 
the  Hou;(e  passed  the  continuing  ap- 
propriatijns  bill.  That  bill  contained  a 
little  item  that  particularly  concerns 
me,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  a  pr  )gram  can  get  out  of  hand. 

When  ;he  Congress  established  the 
Legal  Se  -vices  Corporation,  the  intent 
was  that  it  would  provide  individual 
legal  representation  for  the  poor.  In- 
stead, tlie  Corporation  now  spends 
much  of  its  efforts  in  class  action  suits 
and  lobbj'ing  efforts  in  an  attempt  to 
thwart  t  le  will  of  Congress.  In  recent 
weeks  tie  newspapers  have  been  full 
of  stories  about  how  Legal  Services 
has  been  engaging  in  blatant  lobbying 
efforts  a  -  the  expense  of  representing 
the  poor 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  would 
think  th  it  stricter  rules  against  lobby- 
ing would  be  written  into  its  charter, 
and  tha  its  budget  would  be  cut  in 
order  to  make  these  lobbying  activities 
more  dif  icult. 

But.  na,  the  Democratic  leadership 
is  attemi  iting  to  weaken  the  antilobby- 
ing  prov  sions  in  the  reauthorizing  leg- 
islation 'or  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Eemocratic  leadership  also  is 
rewardir  g   Legal   Services   financially 


for  violating  the  law.  Instead  of  freez- 
ing its  funds,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion passed  yesterday  provides  for  a 
$50  million  increase  from  $241  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983  to  $290  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  Is  a  21-percent 
increase  in  1  year.  Few,  if  any.  other 
items  in  the  budget  have  been  treated 
so  generously. 

How  about  this  morning?  The  House 
adopted  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensatin  bill  which  extends  Feder- 
al unemployment  benefits  for  45  days 
at  a  cost  of  $1.2  billion  and  liberalizes 
the  benefits  at  a  cost  of  $6  billion  if 
extended  18  months.  It  doubles  the 
number  of  weeks  that  are  made  avail- 
able in  the  original  September  1982 
program. 

Congressman  Campbell  of  South 
Carolina  offered  a  motion  to  recomit. 
Need  I  tell  you  how  it  came  out? 
Democrats  voted  against  it— 93  per- 
cent of  them— while  78  percent  of  Re- 
publicans voted  to  support  Congress- 
man Campbell. 

As  I  said,  the  record  is  all  there  in 
black  and  white. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  easy  to  fool 
the  American  people  as  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  seems  to  believe.  The 
American  people  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  voting  for  all  of  these  spend- 
ing bills  which  have  caused  the  defi- 
cits in  force  today. 

D  2020 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  especially  for  his  interest  in 
this  special  order  tonight  that  is 
indeed  commencing  I  think  clearly  to 
demonstrate  that  the  record  can 
indeed  be  set  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  many  years  of  ig- 
noring the  deficit,  the  partisans  of  the 
Democratic  Pary  have  discovered  it. 
and  hope  to  make  a  political  issue  out 
of  it.  This  is  truly  a  remarkable  situa- 
tion. A  party  that  has  fought  and  con- 
tinues to  fight  for  every  domestic 
spending  program  that  can  be  devised 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
the  economy  now  claims  to  be  the 
watchdog  of  the  American  purse.  I  sin- 
cerely do  not  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  for  a  minute  accept  the 
notion  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  spend- 
ing us  into  bankruptcy  while  the 
House  Democrats  are  counting  pen- 
nies. 

The  idea  that  they  could  pass  them- 
selves off  as  concerned  with  budget 
deficits  is  mindful  of  those  propagan- 
dists who  espouse  the  theory  of  the 
"big  lie."  If  you  absolutely  ignore  what 
stands  in  front  of  all  and  claim  instead 
what  is  clearly  untrue  or  unreal,  there 
are  bound  to  be  people  that  will  be 
unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  anyone 


could  lie  on  such  a  scale  and  actually 
begin  to  believe  the  untruth. 

What  is  truly  unfortunate  is  that 
the  deficits  have  not  been  harmless.  In 
fact,  unaffordable  Government  spend- 
ing with  or  without  deficits  is  not 
harmless.  The  spending  of  the  last  20 
years  has  accomplished  nothing  else 
but  secured  the  reelection  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  ex- 
changed promises  of  more  social 
spending  for  votes.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  have  created  the  misery,  the 
hunger,  and  the  unemployment  today 
that  they  now  claim  cries  out  for  more 
spending. 

The  argument  is  not  very  complicat- 
ed. They  would  have  us  believe  that 
President  Reagan  has  created  the  defi- 
cit by  large  increases  in  military 
spending  and  tax  policies  that  have 
drained  the  National  Treasury.  Let  us 
just  take  a  quick  look  at  the  fact. 

Are  we  spending  too  much  on  the 
military  as  opposed  to  social  spending? 
In  fact  the  percentages  of  Federal 
budget  devoted  to  these  two  areas  are 
just  about  the  reverse  of  what  they 
were  when  John  Kennedy  was  Presi- 
dent. It  was  during  the  administration 
of  Richard  Nixon  that  we  first  spent 
more  than  half  of  the  budget  on  social 
needs.  The  defense  budget  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  even  if  fully  en- 
acted would  not  have  brought  the 
Pentagon  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
above  30  percent. 

Those  Democrats  who  have  come 
out  for  the  most  dramatic  reductions 
in  military  spending  have  suggested 
that  $50  billion  could  be  reduced  but 
this  would  result  in  every  procurement 
program  being  junked  and  a  dramatic 
reduction  is  the  size  and  capability  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  In  fact,  very  few 
have  gone  this  far  and  those  who  have 
probably  do  not  really  believe  such  a 
reduction  prudent  or  even  sane  in  the 
light  of  world  events.  But  even  a  re- 
duction of  this  amount  would  not 
solve  our  budget  deficit.  We  would  still 
be  looking  at  $200  billion  in  a  few 
years. 

Where  is  the  rest  of  the  money 
going  to  come  from?  From  taxes  of 
course.  We  are  told  that  the  1981  Tax 
Act  is  the  culprit  and  that  the  rich 
have  somehow  made  off  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  As 
painful  as  it  may  be  for  some,  let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

The  1981  act  would  have  reduced 
taxes  by  $1,138  trillion  over  8  years. 
But  since  that  time  we  have  seen 
social  security  payroll  taxes  increased 
by  $270  billion,  bracket  creep  brings  in 
another  $439  billion,  the  1982  act  took 
back  $281  billion  of  the  1981  act.  The 
gas  tax  passed  last  year  will  bring  in 
$21  billion.  That  means  that  the  net 
tax  cut  over  8  years  is  about  $77  bil- 
lion. Compare  that  with  deficits  in  the 
area  of  $200  billion  per  year  and  the 
accusation  that  Americans  are  getting 


away  with  something  falls  a  little  flat. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  both  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
are  currently  engaged  in  a  process 
that  is  certain  to  yield  more  taxes  and 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  1981  Tax  Act 
will  have  been  entirely  consumed. 

A  cornerstone  of  the  Democratic 
deficit  campaign  is  this  notion  of  low 
taxes  but  in  fact  by  any  standard 
Americans  are  paying  more  and  will 
continue  to  pay  more  than  ever 
before.  As  a  percentage  of  GNP  Feder- 
al tax  revenues  rose  from  18.2  percent 
in  1976  to  20.9  percent  in  1981— the 
highest  level  since  1944.  From  1983 
through  1986  the  percentage  of  GNP 
will  average  about  19.2  percent.  This 
compares  with  the  sixties  when  the  av- 
erage was  18.6  percent.  The  average 
for  the  seventies  was  18.9  percent. 
Again  these  figures  do  not  contem- 
plate any  further  increases  in  taxes 
but  increases  I  am  certain  will  occur. 

If  the  new  foes  of  the  deficit  were 
honest  they  would  point  out  that  what 
they  really  want  to  see  is  higher  taxes 
on  working  people  so  that  they  will 
have  more  dollars  to  fund  politically 
popular  spending  programs  that  will 
insure  their  reelection.  They  do  not 
really  want  to  see  the  defense  budget 
reduced.  Even  Senator  Cranston 
wants  the  B-1  bomber  as  long  as  it  is 
built  in  California.  They  do  not  mind 
higher  taxes  on  America's  working 
people.  With  the  top  50  percent 
paying  93  percent  of  the  taxes  it  is  rel- 
atively easy  to  get  away  with  punish- 
ing our  society's  most  productive  citi- 
zens and  still  get  a  majority  of  the 
votes.  But  even  those  who  do  not  pay 
taxes  or  who  pay  a  very  small  amount 
ought  to  be  indignant  over  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  increase 
taxes. 

The  greatest  cause  of  unemployment 
today  is  not  because  Government  does 
not  spend  enough  money  but  because 
it  has  sought  to  tax  so  much.  Those 
American  industries  that  have  been  on 
the  ropes  during  the  last  few  years  are 
there  because  they  did  not  have  the 
capital  to  modernize  and  compete.  Our 
Government  has  pursued  tax  policies 
that  frustrate  exports  just  as  surely  as 
Japan  and  other  countries  have  pur- 
sued policies  that  encourage  exports. 

The  human  misery  of  our  cities  can 
very  much  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  tried  to  do  too  much. 
The  high  interest  rates  of  recent  years 
have  brought  about  unemployment  in 
all  parts  of  our  country  but  no  doubt 
have  had  their  greatest  impact  in 
urban,  manufacturing  areas. 

I  am  not  really  concerned  with  this 
new  partisan  effort  to  rewrite  history. 
The  American  people— even  those  who 
favor  greater  social  spending— know 
who  spends  and  who  saves.  How  can  a 
party  that  has  railed  against  the  so- 
called  cuts  in  social  spending  of  the 


Reagan  administration,  and  who  re- 
spond with  ever  greater  budgets,  be 
believed  when  they  don  the  role  of 
fiscal  integrity? 

How  can  a  party  that  has  fought  tax 
reductions  for  the  working  men  and 
women  time  and  again  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved when  they  claim  their  tax  poli- 
cies are  in  the  best  interests  of  those 
same  folks? 

The  American  people  will  see  the 
effort  for  what  it  is.  The  big  lie.  And  I 
cannot  imagine  they  will  find  it  a  com- 
forting notion  to  get  behind  a  party 
that  wants  to  raise  their  taxes,  disarm 
a  military  that  stands  between  this 
country's  freedom  and  a  mentality 
that  murders  as  casually  as  it  did 
when  it  shot  down  a  civilian  airliner, 
and  expand  upon  a  myriad  of  social 
programs  that  have  accomplished 
little  at  enormous  cost. 

In  the  recent  months  we  have  seen 
more  real  jobs  created  in  the  private 
sector  by  virtue  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery than  have  been  created  and  could 
be  created  by  every  so-called  jobs  pro- 
grams as  yet  devised.  It  is  true,  the 
jobs  the  recovery  is  responsible  for  are 
real  jobs,  jobs  with  a  future,  and  jobs 
which  can  support  a  family.  The  jobs 
contemplated  under  the  various 
schemes  presented  t)efore  this  body  in 
the  last  year  would  have  been  dead- 
end jobs  that  would  contribute  to  a 
lack  of  self-respect  by  the  people  who 
possessed  them.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Government-created  job 
could  look  to  Congress  for  thanks 
would  have  meant  little  to  these 
people  because  they  would  know  that 
these  jobs  gave  them  no  future  and  no 
hope  for  advancement. 

The  American  people  are  smarter 
than  some  would  bel'eve.  The  sales 
pitches  of  the  bom-again  budget  bal- 
ancers will  be  ignored  by  a  people  too 
busy  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a  re- 
covery fueled  by  lower  interest  rates, 
great  increases  in  purchasing  power, 
and  the  lowest  inflation  in  17  years. 

If  they  can  figure  out  a  way  to  con- 
vince working  people  whose  average 
real  hourly  earnings  fell  between  1978 
and  1981  by  8.5  percent  and  which 
rose  in  1982  for  the  first  time  in  4 
years  that  their  lot  would  be  improved 
by  raising  taxes  and  spending,  then  I 
say  good  luck.  You  will  need  it. 

Unemployment  rose  from  6  percent 
to  8  percent  during  the  Carter  years— 
a  33'/3-percent  increase  from  6  million 
to  8  million  people.  Acknowledging  the 
cycle  of  21 '/2-percent  interest  rates— 
13-percent  inflation  rates— the  legacy 
of  lower  but  accelerating  deficits  pro- 
duced this  result.  At  $25  to  $32  billion 
in  revenues  for  each  1  percent  of  un- 
employment, $100  billion,  at  least,  of 
the  deficit  would  never  had  occurred. 

n  2030 
Mr.    LATTA.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub) 
and  commend  him  for  the  remarks  he 
is  making. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  subject  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  to  clarify 
the  matter  of  taxes.  We  hear  the 
statement  being  made  from  the  other 
side  that  that  tax  bill  was  for  the  rich. 
Did  not  every  single  taxpayer  get  the 
same  rate  reduction? 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  rate  of  marginal  re- 
duction was  the  same  for  every  single 
working  person  in  America. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wonder  how  they  can 
make  this  claim  when  every  taxpayer 
first  got  that  5  percent,  even  though 
the  President  had  requested  the  10 
percent  retroactive  until  January  1 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  gave  them  5 
percent  effective  the  1st  of  October, 
which  meant  for  that  whole  year  they 
got  1  y*  percent. 

Everybody  got  that  IV4  percent,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Whether  the  richest  or 
the  poorest  taxpayer,  every  taxpayer 
got  the  same  amount. 
Mr.  DAUB.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LATTA.  The  second  year  the 
President  requested  a  10-percent  tax 
reduction  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
Democratic-controlled  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  you  will  have  it 
in  July.  July  1,  so  that  cut  that  10  per- 
cent in  half  for  the  year  and  made  it  5 
percent. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  everybody,  rich, 
poor,  alike,  who  are  taxpayers  got  the 
same  rate  reduction:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Absolutely  fair,  and  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Then  for  the  third  year 
they  amended  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal, he  wanted  an  effective  10  per- 
cent the  first  of  the  year  and  the 
Democratic-controlled  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  made  it  effective 
the  first  of  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  So  everybody  gets  that 
5  percent  evened  out  for  the  whole 
year,  this  year,  rich  and  poor  taxpay- 
ers alike;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  just  thought  I  ought 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  of  this  esteemed 
body  that  he  is  not  saying  that  the  in- 
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the  State  of  California  are 
the   national   interests   in 
the  B-1  bomber? 

I  thank  the  gentleman 


(in 


a  Member  of  this  distin- 
liody  during  the  now  famous 
the  Gramam-Latta  budget 
of  the  97th  Congress.  I  do 
however,  that  there  exist- 
bipartisan  conceiisus  on  the 
;utting  the  growth  of  Federal 
It  is  also  my  understanding 
concensus  was  successful  in 
sfcme  real  and  necessary  reduc- 
I  ederal  outlays.  These  savings 
accomplished  despite  some  severe 
problems   in   the   congres- 
bi^dget  process,  and  in  entitle- 
with    their    built-in 
increases.       Furthermore, 
reductions   were   made   despite 
impapsioned  cries  from  protectors 
programs  and  special  inter- 
body acted  out  of  concern 
ikrger  economic  health  of  the 
imd  in  the  process  reversed  a 
of  tax  and  spend,  high-defi- 


of  the  legislative  branch  were 
stunned.    Perhaps,    they 
elected  Representatives  have 
light  and  are  making  long- 
corrections.   As  we   have  all 
reqord  high  interest  and  infla- 
retumed  to  comprehensible 
economic  growth  increased, 
was  made  in  expanding 
employnient  roles. 

This  is  why  it  is  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing to  find  that  this  consensus  has 
eroded  1:  ere  in  the  98th  Congress.  Is 
this  bod; '  going  to  prove  its  critics  cor- 


proj  ress 


rect  by  not  carrying  out  the  remainder 
of  the  battle?  Has  this  body  refocused 
its  attention  upon  pet  projects  and  ap- 
peasing special  interests?  I  certainly 
hope  it  has  not.  The  House  committee- 
approved  appropriations  bills  have  re- 
peatedly been  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  over  President  Reagan's  budget 
requests.  At  a  time  when  the  economy 
is  gaining  strength,  the  Democratical- 
ly controlled  House  is  abandoning  the 
President's  recovery  program.  For  my 
part,  I  have  found  few  major  spending 
bills  that  I  have  been  able  to  whole- 
heartedly support.  Despite  the  direct 
benefits  these  measures  have  to  my 
district,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
approve  overbudget  expenditures 
which  are  in  a  larger  sense  damaging 
to  the  Nation's  economic  health.  My 
constituents  understand  that  reasona- 
ble sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made. 
They  also  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  exercise  further  disci- 
pline in  controlling  spending,  and  in 
cutting  areas  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  These  must  be  understood  to  be 
ongoing  concerns,  not  one-time 
projects. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  a  renewed  spirit  of  responsibil- 
ity and  leadershp  in  my  fellow  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As 
we  continue  to  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities in  our  committees,  as  well  as  in 
the  use  of  our  voting  cards,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  an  awareness  of  the 
larger  fiscal  consequences  of  these 
day-to-day  activities.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, however,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  attention 
upon  constructive  approaches  to  ad- 
dressing the  deficit  problem.  True 
leadership  by  all  is  extremely  impor- 
tant at  this  time  as  the  Congress  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  difficult  juncture.  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  we  can  contin- 
ue to  improve  upon  recent  successes, 
or  we  can  take  a  step  backwards  for 
electoral  or  special  interest  consider- 
ations. I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  choices  we 
are  currently  faced  with.  Please,  let  us 
respect  the  intelligence  of  our  con- 
stituents, put  partisanship  and  special 
concerns  aside,  and  make  some  real 
progress  on  Federal  deficits.  The  high 
road  is  available  for  traffic— let  us 
choose  as  a  body  to  take  it. 

D  2040 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  (Mrs. 
VucANOvicH)  for  her  very  fine  re- 
marks. She  is  certainly  a  most  valued 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  going  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  in  the  process  as  we 
go  forward  in  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCandless). 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  reading  the  intent  of  the  Demo- 


crats to  place  the  blame  for  the  budget 
deficit  on  Republicans,  I  was  amazed. 
Absolutely  amazed.  For  almost  3 
years,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
deriding  the  Republican  Party  for  its 
budgetary  austerity,  claiming  that  to 
keep  spending  down  is  cruel  and  inhu- 
man. Now  the  Democrats  are  blaming 
us  for  the  deficit  which  is  caused  by 
Government  spending. 

In  trying  to  understand  the  Demo- 
crats' rationale  blaming  the  deficit  on 
Republicans,  I  went  back  and  exam- 
ined my  own  voting  record  this  year. 

I  found  there  have  been  votes  on  13 
appropriations  bills,  including  a  sup- 
plemental and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, plus  the  1984  budget  resolution. 
Of  these  14,  I  could  not  agree  with  13. 
The  one  exception  was  the  energy  and 
water  appropriation  bill  which  provid- 
ed for  a  general  3  percent  reduction  in 
most  of  the  bill's  programs. 

I  voted  against  the  others  for  the 
same  reason:  excessive  spending  levels. 

All  were  drafted  in  the  Democratic 
Party  mode  of  thinking:  spend,  spend, 
spend, tax, tax, tax. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  all 
House  committees  are  controlled  by 
Democrats.  The  most  Republican 
House  Members,  such  as  myself,  could 
hope  for  was  compromise  legislation. 
That  is  hardly  any  consolation. 

After  concluding  that  the  decision  to 
blame  Republicans  for  the  deficit 
could  not  be  based  on  our  spending 
patterns,  I  set  out  to  examine  the  rev- 
enue side  of  the  issue. 

The  Republican  Party  stood  united 
against  the  repeal  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and,  in  general  we  do  not 
want  to  repeal  tax  indexing. 

But,  the  notion  that  raising  taxes  to 
reduce  the  defict  will  also  encourage 
savings  to  finance  capital  formation  is 
ridiculous  and  wrong.  History  bears 
out  the  fact  that  tax  increases  inhibit 
private  savings  and  crowd  out  capital 
formation. 

For  example,  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge enacted  in  1968  caused  savings 
as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP  to  fall 
during  the  surcharge  years  by  twice 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised. 

Also,  most  all  taxes  raise  the  cost  for 
providing  labor  or  capital  services  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

How  this  can  possibly  promote  and 
maintain  economic  recovery  is  un- 
known to  me. 

The  essence  of  recovery  is  to  in- 
crease production  and,  hence,  output 
and  income. 

Raising  the  cost  of  production  by  in- 
creasing taxes  only  burdens  an  already 
strained  economy,  rather  than  helping 
it. 

In  the  end,  higher  taxes  will  lead  to 
larger  deficits  by  shutting  off  the 
economy's  means  of  growth. 

In  conclusion,  after  thinking  abou'i, 
this.  I  was  no  closer  to  understanding 


how  the  Republicans  caused  the  defi- 
cit than  I  was  when  I  began. 

Be  assured,  that  if  I  ever  come  up 
with  an  answer,  I  will  be  back  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  very  next  morn- 
ing to  explain  this  mystery  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado    (Mr. 

SCHAEFER). 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  surprise  and  concern  the 
Newsweek  article  about  the  impending 
Democractic  campagin  to  take  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  problem,  one  of 
our  most  pressing  national  dilemmas, 
and  damage  the  chances  for\bipartisan 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  by  politi- 
cizing the  issue. 

Why  the  surprise?  Because  the 
Democrats  have  as  much  to  do  with 
our  current  deficits  as  anyone.  News- 
week's  dubbing  them  born-again  defi- 
cit-fighting Democrats  is  appropriate, 
because  their  past  activities  have  cer- 
tainly helped  create  the  problem  and  I 
have  seen  no  indication  that  they  have 
magical  solutions  of  their  own. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned.  The 
tax-and-spend  policies  that  the  Demo- 
crats gave  us  for  the  best  part  of  the 
last  50  years  brought  economic  growth 
to  a  grinding  halt  during  the  Carter 
administration.  Couple  that  with  esti- 
mates that  their  fiscal  policy  would 
have  left  deficits  today  of  around  $200 
billion,  and  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
we  took  the  right  course:  The  econo- 
my grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.2  per- 
cent during  the  second  quarter— the 
fastest  quarterly  growth  in  5  years. 

Inflation  during  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration hit  13.3  percent  and  was 
running  out  of  control,  severely  dam- 
aging the  economy  and  threatening 
our  society.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion put  on  the  brakes  and  reduced  in- 
flation to  its  current  level  below  5  per- 
cent. Admittedly,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration left  us  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  7.4  percent,  which  has  risen  to 
9.5  percent,  but  their  misery  index,  in- 
flation plus  unemployment,  of  19.1 
percent  has  dropped  about  5  percent- 
age points  since  the  new  administra- 
tion took  office.  Apparently,  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  our  Democrat  col- 
leagues, we  would  be  worse  off  today. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  set 
upon  a  fiscal  policy  that  reduces  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  free 
markets  and  has  given,  through  tax 
reductions,  new  incentive  to  productiv- 
ity in  our  economy.  I  think  huge  tax 
increases,  suggested  by  many  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues,  would  come  at  a 
significant  cost  to  our  economic  recov- 
ery. This  would  be  a  foolish  mistake 
when,  by  reducing  Federal  spending, 
we  can  fight  the  deficit  problem,  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  to  free  en- 
terprise, and  build  upon  the  economic 
progress  we  have  made. 

Today  I  would  like  to  ask  those  who 
Newsweek    calls    born    again    deficit 


fighters  to  prove  their  faith  not  with 
polarizing  rhetoric  but  with  responsi- 
ble legislative  actions  and  a  show  of 
fiscal  restraint. 

n  2050 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niel- 

SON). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  the  discussion  by  the 
Democrats  regarding  their  shock  and 
disgust  at  the  large  deficits  was  surely 
done  tongue  in  cheek.  It  seems  that 
the  Democrats  are  rapidly  running  out 
of  issues  on  which  to  criticize  the 
President  and  are  now  attempting  to 
create  a  new  hysteria  over  the  deficit 
situation.  We  were  deluged  with  rheto- 
ric on  the  deficit  levels  and  how  these 
deficits  can  all  be  traced  to  President 
Reagan's  unwillingness  to  support 
major  tax  increases. 

There  may  exist  some  sort  of  humor- 
ous irony  in  noting  that  the  Members 
who  are  currently  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  deficit  are  the  same 
politicians  who,  time  after  time,  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  billions  of  dollars  of 
funding  increases  for  spending  pro- 
grams. However,  there  is  little  humor 
in  the  fact  that,  although  they  are  in 
the  best  position  to  initiate  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the 
Democrats  instead  find  it  easier 
simply  to  continue  with  their  tradition 
of  spending  increases.  While  they 
point  and  scream  at  the  so-called 
Reagan  deficits,  the  only  alternative 
they  offer  is  a  return  to  the  spending 
programs  and  the  failed  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  past  25  years. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
a  hypocritical  attempt  to  blame  the 
President  for  the  deficits  is  a  thinly 
disguised  cover  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  benefits  that  the  economic 
recovery  is  now  bringing  to  every  seg- 
ment of  society.  Lower  inflation  rates, 
lower  tax  rates,  lower  interest  rates, 
and  renewed  confidence  within  the 
private  sector  are  the  undeniable  re- 
sults of  President  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  plan.  These  are  the  factors 
that  are  leading  to  real  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans. 

The  hundreds  of  Government-spend- 
ing programs,  each  with  its  special-in- 
terest groups  and  interested  constitu- 
ency, are  great  for  getting  votes  and 
for  sustaining  the  egos  of  politicians. 
Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
emotional  pleas  of  those  interest 
groups  and  it  is  not  enjoyable  being  la- 
beled as  uncompassionate.  But,  I 
would  suggest  that  if  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  long-lasting  benefits  for 
all  our  constituencies,  we  will  not  in- 
crease Government  spending,  we  will 
not  politicize  serious  issues,  and  we 
will  work  together  to  bring  down  the 
existing  budget  deficits. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashayan). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Federal  budget  has  not  been  bal- 
anced in  the  last  15  years  and  the 
public  debt  stands  at  $1.3  trillion,  it  is 
something  of  an  understatement  to 
say  that  it  is  time  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  problem.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  seem  to  share  the  opinion  that 
deficit  spending  is  not  all  that  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be,  something  that 
many  of  us  here  have  been  concerned 
about  ever  since  balanced  budgets 
went  out  of  vogue.  I  trust  that  this 
new  interest  in  deficits  will  allow  us  to 
work  in  a  spirit  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  take  any  constructive  action  to 
contain  them— a  spirit  founded  in  the 
Republican  approach  to  government. 

Deficit  spending  is  the  result  of  Fed- 
eral spending  that  is  out  of  control. 
Federal  spending  continues  to  grow  as 
a  share  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Two-thirds  of  the  budget  are  spent  on 
open-ended  social  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  It  is  the  Democrats  who 
have  preferred  to  curtail  entitlements. 
Contrary  to  what  some  of  my  col- 
leagues would  have  us  believe,  this 
condition  was  not  created  by  this  ad- 
ministration but  by  the  majority  polit- 
ical party  in  the  Congresses  of  the 
past  who  believed  mistakenly  that  our 
working  taxpayers  could  always  carry 
the  burden  of  increasing  taxes  and 
Federal  spending.  Unfortunately, 
growth  in  Government  spending  has 
exceeded  growth  in  the  economy. 
Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  $200  billion 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the 
prospect  of  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
$1.3  trillion  over  the  next  5  years,  if  no 
action  is  taken. 

But  raising  taxes  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget  is 
not  the  answer.  Despite  the  fact  that 
tax  revenues  have  increased  193  times 
over  the  last  52  years  and  that  Con- 
gress has  raised  the  tax  burden  30 
times  in  real  terms,  the  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  8  times.  I  am 
aware  that,  politically,  voting  to 
reduce  spending  is  painful  to  say  the 
least.  But  unless  we  are  willing  to  con- 
front the  tough  choices  such  as  enti- 
tlement reform  and  make  a  commit- 
ment to  balanced  budgets,  talking 
about  the  problem  is  not  going  to  solve 
it. 

One  solution  is  to  approve  a  budget 
that  cuts  spending  equally  across  the 
board  so  that  no  program  or  programs 
are  singled  out  for  cuts  while  others 
are  increased.  If  this  approach  is  the 
fairest  way  to  deal  with  spending  re- 
ductions on  a  comprehensive  basis  and 
offers  the  best  possibility  of  regaining 
control  over  the  budget  for  the  short- 
and  long-term,  then  let  us  do  it. 
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Across-lthe-board  spending  cuts,  how- 
ever, shajll  require  across-the-board  bi- 
partisan support. 

But  frtm  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  Democratic  Members  tonight, 
their  on^-half  of  the  equation  will  be 
missing -»again.  as  always. 

Mr.  LQTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  wrap 
up  this  nrst  hour  of  discussion  on  the 
economy]  and  the  deficit.  I  want  to 
advise  oir  colleagues  we  will  have  at 
least  another  hour,  and  even  another 
one  aftei-  that,  if  necessary.  But  for 
the  Denjocrats  to  talk  about  the  defi- 
cit, to  (^mplain  that  the  deficit  is 
being  created  by  any  other  individual 
or  group  is  unbelievable  hypocrisy  and 
fraud.  I  1  hink  we  should  give  them  the 
Golden  Goose  Award.  And  I  might 
suggest  that  we  select  some  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues  who  have  been 
speaking  on  the  deficit  as  recipients  of 
this  Gol<  len  Goose  Award. 

As  a  rr  atter  of  fact,  since  the  begin 
ning  of  he  year,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority h  ;re  in  the  House  has  voted 
consistei  tly  to  increase  deficit  spend- 
ing. In  2 1  major  deficit  spending  votes 
this  yeai ,  a  vast  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats have  voted  to  increase  deficit 
spending  by  a  total  of  $49.5  billion 

But  le:  us  be  positive.  I  have  been 
around  liere  15  years,  beginning  as  a 
staff  menber,  and  11  of  those  15  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  have 
watched  the  Democrats  year,  after 
year,  aft  er  year  add  to  the  deficit  with 
Federal  spending,  and  more  spending, 
and  more  spending.  And  if  it  got  a 
little  bi .  too  high,  raise  taxes,  and 
raise  m4re  taxes.  That  is  always  the 
answer. 

Now.  s  ome  people  are  saying:  "Well, 
if  you  cs  jnnot  control  the  spending,  let 
us  just  1  ;o  out  and  borrow  it."  That  is 
not  the  mswer  either.  Let  us  not  deal 
with  the  deficit  by  raising  taxes,  the 
way  it  ii  always  tried  to  be  done,  and 
not  verif  successfully,  or  borrowing 
money  either.  Let  us  cut  Federal 
spendini;.  That  is  the  answer.  That  is 
where  tl  le  problem  is. 
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THE  DEFICIT 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeftleh)  is 

.^.^^  for  60  minutes. 

UDEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

evening  to  continue  the  debate 

to  the  transparent  facade 

low  being  placed  before  us  by 

Party  in  this  Cham- 


Dei  nocratic 


saying 


iiideed  ironic  that  those  who  are 

_  the  deficit  is  a  problem  are 

ones  who  put  it  into  place. 

I  :uess  one  could  say  a  positive 

the  liberal  Members  of  this 

finally  recognized  that  a 

a  problem  and  that  deficit 

does  cause  the  inertia  that 

down  an  economy.  So  I  applaud 

IJut  then  I  would  like  to  say: 


tfat 
hive 
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"Please  learn  the  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit." And  the  solution  is  not  greater 
spending  and  greater  taxes.  It  is  re- 
straint of  Goverrunent  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  must  recall,  just  for  a  moment, 
what  happened  during  the  budget 
process  earlier  this  year,  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  and  that  is  that  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  the 
Democratic  majority  came  up  then 
with  what  I  suspect  is  a  blueprint  for 
their  address  to  reducing  the  deficit. 
Over  5  years,  as  compared  to  what  the 
President  asked  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider, the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Budget  Committee  said:  "We  will  in- 
crease domestic  spending  over  and 
above  what  the  President  asked  for  by 
$181  billion.  We  will  increase  taxes 
over  that  5-year  period  by  $235  bil- 
lion," and  in  the  end  they  will  drive  up 
the  deficit  even  higher  because  by 
doing  that  we  choke  down  the  ability 
of  an  economy  to  provide  the  assets 
and  characteristics  that  are  necessary 
to  bring  about  real  and  lasting  jobs,  an 
economy  that  can  allow  productivity 
to  increase,  an  economy  that  is  not 
confiscated  by  the  choking  of  high  tax 
policies. 
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Indeed,  this  evening  then  it  is  those 
of  us  who  are  responsible  and  who  are 
concerned  who  say:  "Look  out,  Amer- 
ica. Here  comes  the  transparent 
facade  of  rhetoric." 

Now,  if  you  want  to  hone  it  down  a 
little  bit  more,  America,  look  at  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
this  body  ultimately  that  gives  you  an 
indication  of  what  the  majority  re- 
flects here,  and  that  is,  for  a  3-year 
period  of  fiscal  year  1984,  fiscal  year 

1985,  and  fiscal  year  1986,  the  liberal 
element  of  this  body  has  called  for  an 
increase  in  domestic  spending  of  $77 
billion  and  an  increase  in  taxes  of  $73 
billion.  This  all  points  out  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  now  talking  about 
the  deficit,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  it,  because  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  increase  Federal  spending 
the  they  are  going  to  continue  to  in- 
crease taxes  if  they  have  their  way. 

This  evening,  I  stand  before  each 
and  everyone  in  this  body  to  say,  over 
my  dead  body  will  they  have  their 
way. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  and  out- 
rageous that  the  leading  Democrats 
have  the  urunitigated  gall  to  try  to 
blame  President  Reagan  and  the  Re- 
publicans for  our  staggering  deficits. 
For  all  but  a  couple  of  the  last  40 
years,  the  Democrats  have  controlled 
this  Congress  and  dictated  a  national 
agenda  of  bigger  government. 


Their  runaway  tax  and  spend  poli- 
cies put  in  motion  a  runaway  train,  ac- 
cumulating a  trillion  dollar  public  debt 
by  1981,  and  this  runaway  train's  mo- 
mentum is  so  great  that  we  are  headed 
for  the  second  trillion  dollars  by  1986, 
in  just  5  years,  with  the  deficits  the 
way  they  are. 

All  of  this  is  happening  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  President  Reagan  and 
the  Republican  minority  in  the  U.S. 
House.  It  is  happening  because  Demo- 
crats fail  to  understand  the  cause  of 
record  deficits  and  fail  to  understand 
the  reason  why  deficits  are  a  problem 
and  why  they  are  bad.  We  are  told 
that  taxes  are  too  low  and  need  to  be 
raised.  I  think  our  taxpaying  constitu- 
ents disagree.  We  are  told  that  defense 
spending  is  too  high.  I  think  that 
those  who  serve  our  country's  defense, 
using  equipment  older  than  they  are, 
would  disagree. 

Deficits  thrive  because  social  spend- 
ing is  uncontrolled  and  taxes  cannot 
keep  pace.  We  can  raise  revenues  all 
we  want,  but  we  will  not  lower  the  def- 
icit 1  cent  unless  we  control  social 
spending. 

From  1976  to  1981,  revenues  in- 
creased by  $300  billion,  or  100  percent, 
but  the  Federal  debt  actually  grew 
$361  billion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
can  happen  when  we  recall  the  vote  in 
the  1984  concurrent  budget  resolution 
just  this  year.  Democrats  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  this  bill  which  raised 
taxes  by  $10  billion,  cut  defense  by  $12 
billion,  but  increased  the  deficit  by  $13 
billion. 

How  could  this  happen?  It  is  simple. 
We  added  another  $29  billion  to  social 
spending.  You  cannot  have  a  solution 
if  you  are  blind  to  the  problem,  and 
until  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  open  their  eyes,  all 
Americans,  especially  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans,  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  real  interesting  problem  in  all 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  see  why  deficits  are  bad.  Defi- 
cits are  bad  or  evil  in  our  country 
today  because  they  are  one  of  three 
ways  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  taking  money  out  of  the 
American  pocket  and  absorbing  it  out 
of  our  economy  so  there  is  not  enough 
credit  and  not  enough  money  to  go 
around  for  you  and  I  and  businesses  in 
this  country  to  borrow  and  spend.  The 
absorption,  according  to  Business 
Week  a  few  months  ago,  is  as  great  as 
70  percent  of  the  entire  pie  of  all 
money  that  is  available  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  says  that  may  be  a  little 
high,  but  he  says  it  is  somewhere  a 
little  over  50  percent.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  is  50  percent 
or  70  percent.  We  were  only  taking  out 
an  average  of  about  6  percent  a  year 
of  all  the  available  money  and  credit 
in  this  country,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment was  just  taking  about  6  percent  a 
year,  in  the  1960*s  and  now  we  are 
taking  out  somewhere  between  50  and 
70  percent. 

The  real  crux  of  this  problem  is  that 
when  we  take  that  amount  of  money 
out  of  the  economy,  and  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  come  into  play, 
and  money  is  a  commodity,  the  price 
of  money  is  going  to  go  up,  and  the 
price  of  money  is  interest  rates.  If 
they  do  not  go  up  and  if  we  do  not 
have  a  tight  money  supply  like  the 
Fed  let  happen  over  year  after  year 
after  year  in  previous  recessions  when 
these  tax  and  spend  policies  were  run- 
ning rampant,  we  have  inflation  be- 
cause we  create  more  money.  More 
money  means  inflation. 

So  we  either  have  high  inflation  or 
high  interest  rates,  or  we  have  both, 
which  we  had  when  President  Reagan 
took  office  in  1981. 

The  gist  of  this  is  very  simple: 
Economists  can  talk  all  they  want 
about  the  complexities  of  it.  but  the 
simple  fact  is.  the  problem  we  face 
today  is  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
ways:  One  of  the  three  ways,  we  are 
taking  all  of  this  money  out  of  the 
economy.  We  are  borrowing  to  cover 
the  deficit,  yes,  but  we  are  equally  bor- 
rowing almost  an  exact  amount  for 
off-budget  items  that  are  not  even 
counted  on  the  budget,  and  the  Demo- 
crats on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  quick 
to  add  to  those  as  well. 

Then  there  is  a  third  way,  besides 
borrowing  to  cover  the  deficits  and  be- 
sides borrowing  to  cover  off-budget 
items,  that  we  take  money  out  of  the 
economy.  The  third  way  is,  very 
simply,  by  raising  taxes. 

So  we  get  down  to  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  We  raise  taxes.  That  is  what 
the  Democrats  say  they  want  to  do  to 
balance  the  budget.  But  when  we  have 
a  $200  billion  deficit,  are  we  going  to 
raise  taxes  by  $200  billion?  Are  we 
going  to  cut  spending  on  the  defense 
side  of  the  ledger  by  anything  close  to 
that?  The  answer  is.  of  course  not. 

I  do  not  think  most  Americans  real- 
ize on  the  defense  side  of  the  ledger 
that  in  this  fiscal  year  that  we  are  now 
ending  tomorrow,  in  this  fiscal  year,  in 
real  dollars,  we  will  have  spent  less  on 
defense  than  we  spent  in  1969,  the  last 
year  we  had  a  balanced  budget.  Over 
the  last  20  years  we  have  doubled 
social  spending  in  this  country  as  a 
portion  of  the  budget  and  we  have  cut 
in  half  defense  spending. 

So  we  cannot  take  it  out  of  defense, 
and  we  cannot  realistically  get  it  by 
raising  taxes,  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Then  there  are  those  economists 
who  want  to  say,  well,  it  is  better  to 
raise  taxes  than  it  is  to  have  these 
deficits  going  on  and  borrow.  Maybe 
that  is  true  for  $10  billion.  Maybe  it  is 
true  for  $20  billion.  But  as  Everett 
Dirksen  used  to  say,  when  you  raise  a 
dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there,  a  mil- 


lion here  and  a  million  there,  a  billion 
here,  pretty  soon  you  have  real 
money. 

I  will  tell  you,  folks,  when  we  get  to 
the  point  we  have  these  trillion  dollar 
debts,  $200  billion  deficits,  we  carmot 
begin  to  do  that.  We  have  to  cut 
spending,  and  that  is  what  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  want  to  face.  That  is  what 
they  have  not  been  willing  to  do.  It  is 
their  tax  and  spend,  tax  and  spend 
programs  that  is  going  on  and  on,  and 
this  program  they  are  launching  off 
tomorrow  is  just  more  of  exactly  the 
same.  Tax  and  spend,  tax  and  spend, 
cloaked  in  another  name,  in  the  name 
of  somehow  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, when  the  real  problem  is  not  just 
deficits;  it  is  what  they  cause.  There  is 
no  solution  going  to  come  about  until 
we  face  the  real  problem,  and  that  is 
overspending  by  this  great  big  Govern- 
ment of  ouirs.  That  side  of  the  aisle 
over  there  has  not  been  willing  to  face 
up  to  it.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
public  is  going  to  be  fooled  by  their 
campaign  now.  We  need  to  get  some 
commonsense  back  into  this  body  and 
do  what  is  right  to  balance  the  budget. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  Il- 
lustrious colleague  for  allowing  me 
some  time  to  discuss  this.  We  have 
heard  some  very  eloquent  remarks 
from  my  predecessors  up  here  at  the 
microphone,  and  I  will  not  take  much 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  just  make  a 
few  points. 

I  hope  this  House  is  not  polarized  by 
this  debate.  It  seems  to  have  been  hot 
and  heavy  tonight.  I  know  that  the 
Democrat  opposition  left  the  Cham- 
ber, some  of  them,  in  quite  a  heated 
state,  and  I  hope  that  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  real 
problems  in  reaching  agreement  on 
some  very  important  issues  in  the 
future. 

Since  1938,  the  year  I  was  bom.  and 
I  do  not  admit  that  very  often,  this 
House  has  been  controlled  by  the  op- 
position party  for  all  but  4  of  those 
years,  and  yet  they  point  the  finger  at 
the  Republican  President  in  the  White 
House  and  tell  us  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  huge  deficits  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  are  facing  today. 
That  could  not  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  majority  party  in  this 
House  has  added  between  $40  billion 


and  $50  billion  to  what  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  this  year.  $40  bil- 
lion to  $50  billion,  and  yet  they  have 
the  unmitigated  gall  to  tell  this  House 
and  the  people  of  this  country  who  are 
watching  tonight  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
the  deficits  and  for  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  are  facing. 
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The  President  was  so  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try and  because  of  the  overspending 
policies  of  this  House  that  he  asked 
Members  of  this  House  to  sign  a  letter 
guaranteeing  that  he  would  have  the 
votes  necessary  to  sustain  a  veto 
should  he  veto  these  budget-busting 
bills,  and  I  was  one  of  146  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  who,  along  with 
a  few  responsible  Democrats,  signed 
that  letter  to  make  sure  we  would 
have  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  that  one  of 
the  best  organizations  in  this  country 
to  listen  to  when  we  talk  about  big 
spenders  is  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.  They  have  done  an  analysis  of 
the  Members  who  are  voting  in  this 
body  on  all  the  spending  bills  that 
have  come  before  us  this  year,  and  the 
25  percent,  the  biggest  spenders  of 
this  House,  the  25  percent  which  are 
the  highest  spenders,  the  biggest 
spenders  in  this  body,  are  all  members 
of  the  Democratic  majority.  They  are 
all  members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

So  when  they  tell  us  they  are  being 
fiscally  responsible,  look  at  the  record. 
Look  at  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union's  records  which  are  available 
for  public  consumption,  and  you  will 
see  without  any  doubt  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  taking  us  down  the 
economic  drain. 

Why  do  we  have  huge  deficits  in  this 
country?  Obviously  we  have  huge  defi- 
cits in  this  country  because  we  are 
seeing  big  spending  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  in  this  House. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  must  look 
to  the  previous  administration  to  see 
what  happened  when  it  was  in  power. 
When  Jimmy  Carter  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  saw  inflation  go 
to  13-plus  percent.  Interest  rates  went 
to  2V/-1  percent.  When  interest  rates 
went  to  21 V2  percent,  people  quit 
buying  cars,  people  quit  buying 
houses,  and  people  quit  buying  refrig- 
erators and  big  ticket  items.  And  when 
they  quit  buying  those  big  ticket 
items,  the  people  who  made  those  big 
ticket  items— cars,  houses,  refrigera- 
tors, appliances,  whatever  they  hap- 
pened to  be— started  laying  people  off 
because  they  could  not  sell  their  prod- 
ucts, they  certainly  were  not  going  to 
make  them.  And  the  unemployment 
rate  went  up  because  of  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Carter  administration, 
and  as  a  result  we  saw  unemployment 
go  to  11 -plus  percent. 
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.  1  problem  facing  America  is 

Federal  deficit,  and  the  prob- 

not  be  solved  until  the  mem- 

Ihe  Democratic  Party  in  this 

sjart  accepting  their  responsi- 

^ROWN     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
;FFLER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
^ROWN     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
I  listened  to  the  first  hour  of 
with  some  care.  I  must  say 
that    I    have    seldom    heard 
speak   the   opposite   of   the 
such  precision, 
democratic   leadership,   which 
I  he  fight  on  this  very  floor  for 
higher  spending,  appeared 
again   advocates  of  reducing 


and 


not  make  any  mistake  about 

the  vast  majority  of  Repub- 

Democrats  in  this  country 

glanced  budget.  But  let  us  not 

ved.  The  Democratic  leader- 
fought    for    enormous    in- 

in  spending  and  higher  defi- 


Members  know,  we  have  a 

process  that  limits  spending. 

required  to  vote  to  waive  that 

henever  we  exceed  it.  Those 

nothing   more   than   a   re- 

to    the    question,    ■Will    you 

requirements  of  the  Budget 

you  willing  to  spend  money 

that  has  not  been  author- 

you  willing  to  spend  more 

budget  calls  for? 

he  enormous  increase  cranked 

budget,  who  would  be  willing 

the  budget?  The  truth  is 

body  has  done  that  consist- 

I  watched  the  first  hour  of 

checked  the  record  of  recent 

Here    is    what    the    record 


shows:  There  have  been  eight  times  in 
recent  months  when  this  body  has 
voted  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  Six  of 
those  votes  were  record  votes. 

The  Members  who  spoke  earlier  to- 
night have  a  record  on  those  votes. 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  has  voted 
on  those  issues  or  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  those  issues. 

On  four  of  those  six  votes,  there  was 
a  difference  in  how  the  parties  voted. 
In  each  one  of  those  four  instances, 
the  Democratic  Party  voted  by  a  large 
majority  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  and 
the  Republican  Party  members  voted 
by  a  large  majority  to  stay  within  the 
Budget  Act.  The  record  is  clear.  It 
could  not  be  clearer. 

The  gentleman  who  led  the  presen- 
tation tonight,  on  our  six  recent  votes 
on  whether  or  not  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  voted  five  out  of  six  times  to  waive 
the  budget.  And  on  the  sixth  time  he 
did  not  vote. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  that  gen- 
tleman wants  to  stay  within  the 
budget,  that  he  wants  to  reduce  the 
deficit?  The  American  people  know 
better. 

The  first  election  I  voted  in  was  in 
1962.  I  suppose  each  of  us  remembers 
the  time  when  we  first  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  a  ballot.  In  1962,  the 
budget  of  this  country  was  just  over 
$100  billion. 

I  have  heard  so  many  times  in  recent 
years  on  this  very  floor  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  undertaxed.  But  in  the 
21  years  since  1962  the  taxes  on  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  have 
gone  up  almost  sixfold.  That  is  right, 
we  now  pay  almost  six  times  the  taxes 
we  paid  in  1962. 

Is  there  anyone  who  honestly  be- 
lieves that  the  American  working  men 
and  women  are  undertaxed?  The  truth 
is  we  are  overtaxed.  The  reason  we 
have  an  enormous  deficit  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  been  unwilling  to  tax 
the  American  people.  We  have  taxed 
working  men  and  women  far  more 
than  we  should. 

Part  of  our  economic  problems  come 
from  the  disincentives  for  working 
Americans  involved  in  taxes.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  a  deficit  not  be- 
cause we  fail  to  tax  but  because  we  fail 
to  control  spending. 

Spending  now  is  near  eight  times  as 
high  as  it  was  in  1962.  That  is  only  21 
years.  The  stark  truth  is  that  this 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  say  no. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  all  of  us 
would  join  together.  We  can  face  this 
issue  and  solve  it.  We  can  solve  it  as 
Democrats  and  Republicans  working 
together. 

The  American  people  are  going  to 
demand  an  accounting.  I  hope  they 
will  choose  to  change  the  course  this 
country  is  on.  This  Nation  needs  a  new 
beginning  and  it  cannot  be  a  beginning 
that  starts  in  deceits  or  half  truths.  It 


must  be  a  new  beginning  that  starts 
with  the  truth. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dreier). 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  also  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  understanding  and 
forebearance. 

I  have  to  say  that  Monday  morning 
when  I  received  my  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, I  was  a  little  nonplussed  when  I 
flipped  to  the  Periscope  section  of 
that  publication  and  saw  that  the 
Democrats  were  going  to  resort  to  this 
kind  of  television  coverage  as  an  effort 
to  focus  light  on  the  problems  of  the 
budget.  I  have  to  say,  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  contain  myself,  because  I 
recall  very  well  that  having  read  the 
Constitution  and.  in  fact,  having  stood 
in  the  well  of  this  House  and  sworn  to 
uphold  this  Constitution.  I  found  no 
place  in  that,  no  place  in  that  Consti- 
tution at  all.  an  explanation  as  to 
where  the  executive  branch  played  a 
role  in  either  taxing  or  spending.  In 
fact,  in  reading  the  Constitution.  I 
found  that  article  II.  section  7.  clearly 
states  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Then,  of  course,  it  goes  on  directly 
to  section  8  and  section  8  very  clearly 
states  that  the  Congress,  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  and,  of  course,  it  goes  on  to 
point  out  under  section  8  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  Well,  is  that  not  exactly 
what  has  happened? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  just  like  to  reflect  a  point  to 
underscore  the  most  sound  position 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  es- 
tablishing, my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dreier),  that  sections  7  and  8  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  are  part  of  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
scribes the  legislative  branch,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  And,  of  course, 
later  in  the  Constitution,  under  article 

II  where  those  two  sections  do  not 
Appear,  nor  are  there  any  references 
made  to  those  two  sections,  that  is 
where  in  the  Constitution  under  arti- 
cle II  the  descriptions  there  of  the 
duties  of  the  President,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
sections  7  and  8  of  article  I,  which  has 


to  do  and  only  to  do  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  And  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reference  whatsoever  in  that 
section  referring  to  the  executive 
branch,  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  either  spending  or  taxing. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

I  have  to  say,  and  I  do  not  often 
point  this  out,  but  for  virtually  my 
entire  lifetime  this  body  has  been  con- 
trolled by  one  particular  philosophical 
segment  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  believes,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  sincere,  that  for  the  most  part 
the  solution  to  the  ailments  of  Society 
are  cured  by  throwing  more  and  more 
money  at  those  problems. 

Now,  that  is  why  I  said  when  I 
picked  up  the  Newsweek  magazine  and 
read  those  who  are  born  again  in  their 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  it  really 
was  to  say,  the  very  least,  quite  amus- 
ing. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  LOEFFLER)  again  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN)? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Just  further  to  un- 
derscore the  constitutional  theme  of 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  as  well  the  Consti- 
tution is  absent  any  reference  to  that 
particular  philosophic  branch  of  the 
particular  party  the  gentleman  had 
reference  to? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Abso- 
lutely. In  fact,  I  believe  that  that  phi- 
losophy is  anathema  to  the  Consititu- 
tion  itself. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  At  least,  it  is  an 
anathema  to  the  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Well, 
that  is  very  true.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman again  making  this  fine  contri- 
bution. 

I  do  believe  that  having  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  2  '/z  years  and 
having  had  this  body  controlled  by 
that  particular  philosophic  section 
which  believes  in  more  taxes  and  more 
spending,  that  we  have  to  fight  to 
make  a  change  in  the  leadship  of  this 
body.  We  are  very  fortunate  that  the 
veto  power  does,  however,  lie  over  at 
the  executive  branch. 

I  think  we  have  a  chance  to  turn 
things  around,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
struggle  and  a  real  real  difficulty. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  pointed  out,  it  has  to  be  done 
due  to  the  leadership  in  the  House  in  a 
bipartisan  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  taking  out  this  special  order.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  contribution  here  has 
been  most  helpful.  I  hope  that  we  are 


able  in  our  efforts  over  the  next  sever- 
al hours  to  point  out  the  kinds  of  ad- 
vantages to  bringing  about  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  way  that  we  want  to  do 
by  reducing  the  kinds  of  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse,  which  exist  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Member  from 
California  for  his  very  direct  and 
candid  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Texas  yielding 
to  me. 

As  we  gather  here  tonight  to  hear 
these  speeches,  which  remind  us  of 
the  person  who  went  into  the  court- 
room and  was  accused  of  shooting  his 
mother  and  father  and  declared  that 
because  he  was  an  orphan,  he  should 
receive  some  sort  of  good  grace. 

It  appears  to  me  that  reference  to 
the  facts  should  be  considered.  If  we 
look  at  the  spending  side  of  what  has 
occurred  over  the  last  2  or  2Vz  years  as 
versus  the  tax  side,  because  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  representation  that  taxes 
and  the  cut  in  taxes  is  the  reason  we 
have  had  this  great  deficit  thrown 
upon  us,  we  will  note  that  taxes  have 
stayed  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  approximately  19.5 
percent,  while  spending  has  increased 
from  about  22.5  to  24.5  percent. 

Further,  that  spending  increase  has 
not  been  driven  primarily  by  defense, 
as  has  also  been  argued  here  by  some 
of  our  more  liberal  colleagues.  Defense 
spending  during  that  2V'2-year  period 
has  gone  up  by  about  $78  billion,  while 
social  spending  has  gone  up  by  $111.5 
billion,  or  l'/2-times  faster  than  de- 
fense spending.  What  has  basically 
driven  that  social  spending?  It  has 
been  primarily  the  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  in  order  to  get  reelected  they 
have  to  spend  money  on  constituencies 
and  those  constituencies  then  become 
dependent  upon  those  dollars  and  in 
order  to  get  reelected,  they  must  con- 
tinue to  spend  the  dollars,  so  that 
those  constituencies  will  continue  to 
vote  for  them. 

This  has  been  a  pyramiding  effect 
within  the  Congress  and  within  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  have  seen  year 
after  year,  program  after  program 
added  to  the  Federal  budget,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  create  a  constituen- 
cy which  becomes  dependent  upon 
those  Federal  dollars  and  which  as  a 
result  of  becoming  dependent  upon 
those  Federal  dollars  will  elect  individ- 
uals to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  becomes  almost  obscene  for  the 
people  who  have  paraded  this  phe- 
nomenon of  geometric  growth  in  social 
spending  to  then  come  to  the  Congress 


and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  claim  that  they  are  against  defi- 
cits and  that  it  is  the  Republican 
Party  which  is  the  creator  of  deficits. 

We  have  heard  tonight  a  whole 
series  of  facts  which  have  shown  that 
the  voting  patterns  of  this  House  over 
the  last  2  years,  and  especially  over 
the  last  6  months,  have  been  those 
where  Republican  Members  have 
voted  for  fiscal  restraint  and  liberal 
Democratic  Members  have  voted  for 
spending.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  just 
some  of  the  most  recent  votes,  you  will 
see  a  dramatic  increase  that  has  re- 
sulted from  this  sort  of  attitude. 

Specifically,  I  would  point  to  the  re- 
habilitation amendments  bill  which  we 
just  passed.  This  was  a  bill  which  was 
your  classic  add-the-kitchen-sink-on 
bill  for  every  little  group  that  you  can 
think  of  type  of  language.  It  had  a 
basic  underlining  bill  which  was  essen- 
tial, the  Rehabilitation  Amendment 
Act;  but  on  top  of  that  bill  there  was 
added  $11.1  billion  of  additional  spend- 
ing, which  spending  was  created  with- 
out any  reference  to  rehabilitation, 
but  primarily  as  add-ons  to  programs 
which  were  already  fully  funded.  This 
bill,  which  passed  this  House,  did  not 
pass  as  a  result  of  Republican  support, 
but  rather  of  heavy  Democratic  sup- 
port. 
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It  was  a  bill  passed  for  the  purposes 
of  political  posturing,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  developing  constituencies 
which  generated  votes. 

It  is  just  plain  fallacious,  and  it  is 
political  puff  to  claim,  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  claim  especially,  the  liberal 
Democrats,  to  claim  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit.  This  is  politi- 
cal hyperbole  of  pure  hypocracy.  It 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  have  any 
belief  in,  and  certainly  the  people  of 
this  House  should  not  have  any  belief 
in. 

In  fact,  if  there  are  10  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  who 
actually  believe  this  presentation  that 
the  Democrats  have  suddenly  become 
concerned  about  the  deficit  and  that 
this  deficit  is  driven  primarily  by  the 
policies  of  the  conservatives  or  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  House,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect this  well  will  disappear  out  of 
sight  and  the  walls  will  fall  upon  us. 
Because  this  is  just  an  action  of  medi- 
cine men.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  medicine  is  going  to  sell  in  Arkan- 
sas, it  is  not  going  to  sell  in  Texas.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  this  is  a  transparent 
attempt  to  shift  the  blame  for  actions 
which  people  have  created  to  those 
people  who  have  tried  to  act  responsi- 
bly. And  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
move  down  this  road,  where  the  lead- 
ership of  the  other  side  is  promoting 
itself  as  those  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficits,  that  those 
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of  us  on  .his  side  have  an  obligation  to 
the  Am«ican  people  to  point  out,  as 
each  onf  of  these  Members  comes  to 
this  weUland  talks  about  how  they  are 
trying  t^  reduce  the  deficit,  we  have 
an  obli^tion  to  point  out  to  the 
Americai  people  the  specific  votes 
which  those  individuals  have  cast  over 
the  last  I  2  or  3  months  which  have 
added  aj^roximately  $45  billion  to  the 
Federal  tieficits  and  have  not  been  in 
line  with  the  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thanklyou  very  much. 
Mr.  IJOEIPFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  topie  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GiitGRicH). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  beeki  having  a  lot  of  partisan  fun 
tonight.  The  Democrats  thought  they 
had  fouijd  a  cute  gimmick  in  talking 
about  d«  ficits.  which  was  a  new  idea 
for  theni,  and  something  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  press  has  been  asking 
them  to  become  a  party  of  new  ideas 
and  they  thought  talking  about  defi- 
cits would  prove  they  found  a  new 
idea.  Tie  Republicans  have  been 
having  a  lot  of  fun  talking  about  the 
fact  thai  all  the  Democrats  that  have 
stood  up  created  the  deficit  they  have 
talked  al  K)ut. 

I  would  like  to  Ulk  seriously  as  a 
former  I  listory  teacher  of  some  of  the 
mood  I  g  ot  watching  earlier. 

It  is  HI  tie  wonder  that  the  American 
people  have  a  sense  of  despising  poli- 
tics and  politicians,  of  contempt  for 
the  proc  jss  as  it  has  degenerated. 

The  deputy  whip  for  the  majority 
party,  a  man  who  in  18  out  of  21  major 
votes  voLed  to  increase  spending  by  a 
total  of  $48  billion,  has  the  gall  to 
come  ovi  ir  and  talk  about  deficits. 

Now.  ;he  truth  is  he  was  talking 
about  nising  taxes.  He  would  love  to 
raise  ta::es.  And  he  has  found  a  new 
battle  ci  y,  much  like  a  man  who  has 
found  Ye  can  no  longer  seduce  girls 
with  cai  idy  is  now  shifting  to  liquor, 
and  it  i£  an  entire  new  world.  So.  just 
as  he  can  no  longer  seduce  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  promising  services,  he 
has  foul  id  the  latest  thing  to  threaten 
the  small  farmer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmai  —"Oh.  my  gosh."  he  yells, 
"the  Rjpublicans  are  creating  defi- 
cits," ar  d  he  creates  fancy  charts.  He 
shows  lis  the  truth,  which  is  that 
there  is  an  enormous,  unspeakable,  in- 
credible banana-republic-style  deficit 
which  would  be  unthinkable  in  a 
Ronald  Reagan  campaign  speech 
before  981.  And  then  he  acts  rather 
like  the  bartender  who  upon  discover- 
ing his  victim  the  following  morning 
says.  "1  do  not  understand  how  you 
got  tha  hangover,  why  do  you  look  so 
bad.  wl  y  do  you  not  come  around  to- 
night a  id  I  will  give  you  some  gin  and 
you  wil  feel  better  immediately." 

And  hat  is  the  great  problem  for 
the  American  Nation.  The  majority 
party  ii  this  country,  a  party  which 
has  be(  n  in  power  in  this  House  for 
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some  31  years,  consistently  and  delib- 
erately distorts,  demagogues  and  de- 
ceives the  country  that  it  has  gov- 
erned. It  talks  about  tax  loopholes 
when  it  has  controlled  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  talks  about 
Reagan  spending  when  every  single 
penny  spent  by  this  Congress  has  to 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Tip  O'Neill  has  to  approve  it  first. 
Not  a  dime  can  be  spent— and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
reminding  me  that  in  the  Constitution 
it  is  in  fact  this  House  which  comes 
first.  The  people  who  have  presided 
over  the  decay  of  this  country,  the 
people  who  have  presided  over  the  col- 
lapse of  the  steel  industry  and  the 
auto  industry,  the  people  who  have 
presided  over  the  creation  of  all  of  the 
social  programs  which  are  creating  the 
deficit  they  now  complain  about,  those 
people  want  to  rob  your  pocketbook; 
they  are  against  you  having  take- 
home  pay,  they  would  like  to  take  all 
of  it  and  then  send  you  a  Government 
check  so  you  could  have  whatever 
they  think  you  should  have  for  what- 
ever they  want  you  to  spend.  And  they 
have  not  got  the  guts  to  tell  you  that. 
Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  the  guts 
to  come  on  this  floor  and  say,  "I  want 
to  raise  taxes  on  working  Americans,  I 
love  taking  more  money  away  from 
them,  please  give  me  more  power  in 
Washington." 

Not  a  one  of  them  can  tell  you  the 
truth  because  if  they  told  you  the 
truth,  if  they  went  back  to  Arkansas 
or  Oklahoma,  to  pick  two  exaunples. 
they  would  be  defeated  decisively,  if 
they  honestly  stood  on  a  platform  and 
said.  "You  are  not  smart  enough  in 
Oklahoma  to  spend  your  own  take- 
home  pay,  give  me  the  money,  I  will 
take  it  to  Tip  O'Neill  and  he  and  I 
will  spend  that  for  you." 

So,  they  have  resorted  to  a  tech- 
nique which  has  led  to  the  decay  of 
belief  in  politics  in  this  country.  It  is 
little  wonder  people  do  not  register  to 
vote  when  they  assume  people  are 
scoundrels,  that  they  will  deceive  you, 
that  in  fact  all  politicians  lie.  And  it  is 
sad  tonight  that  the  majority  party 
once  again  came  out  and  proved  the 
people  are  all  too  often  correct. 
Thank  you^ 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  back 
at  where  we  were  in  January  1981  and 
kind  of  trace  things  as  we  went  along 
in  this  body  and  as  the  American 
people  watched  the  chain  of  events 
occur. 

When  this  President  entered  office 
in  January  1981,  as  I  think  many  of  us 
have  heard  before,  the  interest  rates 
were  21.5  percent,  the  inflation  rate 
was  at  13.5  percent,  unemployment 
was  at  7.5  percent,  and  this  President 


campaigned  saying  that  we  needed  to 
have  a  change,  that  we  needed  to 
reduce  the  growth  in  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  get  a  handle  on  the  kind  of 
problems  that  stem  from  spending 
more  than  what  you  take  in. 

This  President  went  forward  and 
talked  about  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform  and  he  has  moved  forward  in 
this  area.  But  when  he  was  campaign- 
ing he  said  we  could  not  tolerate  a 
21.5-percent  rate  of  interest  and  a  13.5- 
percent  rate  of  inflation.  So,  he  went 
forward  with  a  program,  and  he 
brought  many  Members  to  Congress 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  their  pro- 
gram was  very  simple:  First,  we  were 
going  to  have  a  program  that  was 
going  to  reduce  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending,  and  second,  we  were  going  to 
reduce  the  tax  rates  for  all  Americans. 
And  everyone  who  is  watching  tonight 
understands  if  you  look  back  over  the 
period  of  the  last  10  years  what  has 
happened  to  your  tax  brackets,  what 
has  happened  to  your  pocketbook.  It 
seems  as  though  the  harder  you  work 
the  farther  you  fall  liehind.  The  more 
you  try  to  save,  the  more  your  dollar 
was  taken  away  by  the  process  of  in- 
flation. And  this  President  said  he  had 
enough. 

And  what  happened  in  January  1981 
is  we  had  a  revolution  in  America.  We 
had  conservative  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans working  together  to  reduce 
the  tax  rates  for  Americans,  so  that 
again  just  like  my  parents  used  to 
teach  me.  the  harder  you  work,  the 
farther  you  can  get  ahead.  If  you  are 
willing  to  save,  you  are  going  to  be  re- 
warded. But  up  until  January  1981  it 
did  not  seem  to  work  that  way. 

But  then  these  conservative  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  came  together 
and  they  reduced  the  taxes,  25  percent 
over  a  3-year  period,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  the  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  21.5-percent 
rate  of  interest. 

Would  anybody,  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, like  to  borrow  some  money 
from  me  and  I  am  going  to  loan  it  to 
you  at  21.5-percent  rate  of  interest? 
Well,  of  course  no  one  here  is  going  to 
do  it.  And  what  happens  when  you 
have  a  21.5-percent  rate  of  interest? 
No  one  is  going  to  borrow  money  to  do 
anything;  to  buy  a  car,  to  build  a 
home,  no  one  is  going  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  their  appliances.  So,  es- 
sentially what  happened  in  Januau-y 
1981  is  that  the  economy  of  America 
was  beginning  to  be  shut  down. 

And  so,  we  went  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram, again  to  reduce  the  taxes  and  to 
reduce  the  growth  in  spending.  And  at 
this  point  in  time  it  is  starting  to  pay 
off.  As  you  know,  instead  of  having  a 
21.5-percent  rate  of  interest,  we  are 
now  down  to  about  11  to  11.5.  certain- 
ly not  acceptable,  and  if  we  will  make 
additional   progress  on   the  spending 


side  those  interest  rates  will  come 
down,  and  if  we  follow  a  stable  mone- 
tary policy  those  interest  rates  will 
also  be  reinforced  in  terms  of  coming 
down. 

But  essentially  what  happened  was 
from  1982,  from  the  election  in  No- 
vember 1982,  the  American  people  to 
some  degree  lost  patience 
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They  did  not  understand  the  fact 
that  with  a  21.5-percent  rate  of  inter- 
est there  was  going  to  be  economic 
slowdown,  people  were  not  going  to 
buy  those  products,  and  because  no 
one  was  going  to  buy  products  we  were 
going  to  have  millions  of  Americans 
ultimately  thrown  out  of  work. 

This  President  recognized  this  in 
January  1981. 

What  happened  was  we  were  making 
progress  and  we  started  to  see  it 
happen  but  the  American  people  lost 
some  patience.  January  1.  1983.  we  lost 
that  vital  coalition  of  conservative 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  were 
willing  to  continue  on  a  program  of  re- 
ducing spending,  and  I  mean  reducing 
spending  so  that  those  who  reatlly  are 
in  need  could  still  continue  to  receive 
the  benefits  and  the  benefit  from  the 
programs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides. 

We  lost  that  coalition  and  so  what 
happened?  When  I  came  here  in  Con- 
gress I  watched  the  construction  of 
this  budget.  I  hear  liberal  Democrats 
talk  about  these  giant  deficits  but  let 
us  look  at  the  facts.  That  is  what  I 
want  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to  look  at 
the  facts. 

Under  the  Democrat  budget,  budget 
authority  was  $936.6  billion.  The 
President's  budget  was  $900.1  billion. 
Let  me  repeat  it  again.  The  liberal 
budget  in  the  House  was  $936.6  billion. 
The  Reagan  budget  was  $900.1  billion. 
That  is  over  $36  billion  more  in  higher 
spending. 

The  Democrat  liberal  budget  not 
only  had  higher  spending  but  it  had 
higher  taxes  and  it  had  higher  defi- 
cits. That  is  why  I  find  it  so  inconceiv- 
able as  to  how  anyone  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  aisle  can  make  an  argu- 
ment that  somehow  this  Democrat 
Party,  this  liberal  Democrat  Party  is 
interested  in  Ic^wering  deficits. 

They  called  for  higher  spending, 
higher  taxes,  and  higher  deficits. 

But  let  me  tell  you  one  interesting 
story  when  I  was  here.  There  was  a 
debate  going  on  on  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  which  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember.  At  that  point 
in  time  our  whip  of  the  Republican 
Party  offered  an  amendment  so  that 
the  1983  budget  would  be  cut  by  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  here  of 
spending  in  this  country.  As  was  point- 
ed out  earlier,  1962  was  the  first  year 
the  Federal  budget  reached  $100  bil- 
lion. Eight  years  later  it  was  $200  bil- 


lion. Four  years  after  that  it  was  $300 
billion.  We  are  starting  to  approach 
$900  billion  now. 

When  the  minority  whip  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  $7  billion  out  of  the 
1983  budget,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  got  on  the  floor 
and  said,  "How  can  we  ever  find  the 
money  to  cut  $7  billion."  and  that  was 
rejected. 

We  raised  the  debt  ceiling  to  about 
$1.4  trillion  and  those  are  the  same 
people  who  are  going  to  get  up  and 
talk  about  these  massive  deficits. 

Now,  remember,  when  we  had  a  21.5- 
percent  rate  of  interest  we  saw  this 
economic  slowdown  and,  as  was  point- 
ed out  earlier,  every  1  percent  increase 
in  unemployment  contributes  to  about 
$30  billion  in  a  higher  Federal  deficit. 

We  were  at  7.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  January  1981  but  we  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  higher  because  of  the 
21.5-percent  rate  of  interest.  We  went 
up  to  almost  11  percent  unemploy- 
ment, a  staggering  level,  as  almost  a 
full  result  of  the  21.5-percent  rates  of 
interest. 

Now  we  are  on  our  way  down  and  be- 
cause we  are  on  our  way  down  we  are 
going  to  see  improvements  on  those 
budget  deficits. 

But  what  is  really  needed  at  this 
point  in  time,  in  addition  to  a  stable 
monetary  policy  that  will  guarantee  in 
the  long  run  that  the  dollar  will  be 
good  as  gold  is  a  Congress  that  is  will- 
ing to  operate  like  a  family,  willing  to 
operate  within  a  budget. 

E]veryone  knows  you  cannot  contin- 
ue to  spend  more  than  what  you  take 
in,  and  as  you  continue  those  policies 
you  get  yourself  in  trouble. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  appro- 
priations bills  that  came  through  this 
Congress  so  far,  passed,  I  might 
remind  you,  by  the  liberal  Democrats 
who  are  complaining  about  budget 
deficits. 

The  Commerce  and  Justice  budget  is 
$946.3  million  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  HUD  budget  is  $9.5  billion 
over  the  President's  requests.  The  In- 
terior budget  is  $1.4  billion  over  the 
President's  request.  The  Labor-HHS 
and  Education  budget  is  $2.5  billion 
over  the  President's  budget.  The  mili- 
tary construction  is  $1.6  billion  over 
the  I»resident's  budget.  And  the  trans- 
portation budget  is  $389.4  million  over 
the  President's  budget. 

Kow  can  this  liberal  party  talk  about 
budget  deficits  when  they  propose 
budgets  that  have  higher  spending, 
higher  deficits,  higher  taxes,  and  bring 
appropriation  bills  through  this  House 
that  are  at  this  point  in  time  some- 
where in  the  area  of  $13  billion  over 
the  President's  request? 

Then  they  have  the  gall  to  talk 
about  budget  deficits. 

But  let  me  remind  you  of  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is.  my  colleagues,  that 
while  the  Democrat  budget  proposal 
has  higher  Federal  deficits,  they  were 


still  not  calculated  properly  because, 
as  you  tax  more  and  as  you  deprive 
Americans  of  the  ability  to  spend 
money  to  get  this  country  moving 
again,  they  took  money  agaiin  out  of 
the  pockets  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans—that is  right— hard-working 
Americans  who  over  the  period  of  the 
last  10  years  has  seemingly  fallen  fair- 
ther  and  farther  behind  until  this 
President  and  this  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  conservative  Democrats 
who  saw  fit  to  try  to  restore  initiative 
in  this  country,  until  these  folks  came 
forward  with  tax  increases  that  would, 
believe  me,  have  blunted  the  growth  in 
the  American  economy  so  not  only 
would  their  deficit  have  been  higher 
as  they  projected  it  themselves  but  it 
would  have  been  additionally  higher 
because  the  raising  of  taxes  would 
have  shut  down  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing,  to  under- 
stand that  this  liberal  party  spends 
more,  taxes  more,  and  you  understand 
the  implications  of  that. 

When  your  Congressman  comes 
home  you  ask  him  or  her  about  the 
record.  You  ask  him  or  her  about  their 
vote  on  the  HUD  bill  that  was  $9.5  bil- 
lion over  the  Presidents  request.  You 
ask  them  about  the  Labor  bill  that  was 
$2.5  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. You  ask  them  how  they  voted 
on  that  budget  resolution  that  provid- 
ed for  more  taxes  on  you,  higher 
spending,  and  higher  deficits,  and 
then  you  will  get  the  true  story. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  number  that  is  quoted  is  ac- 
curate. But  somehow  if  you  are  an  av- 
erage person  the  numbers  begin  to 
wash  in  that  flood  of  red  ink. 

It  is  said  actually  that  our  brains 
cannot  visualize  above  probably  about 
2.000  items.  So  for  many  of  us  a  mil- 
lion becomes  a  billion  becomes  a  tril- 
lion. It  is  just  all  too  much. 

So  while  every  fact  is  true  and  while 
the  fear  of  that  deficit  is  what  moves 
us  this  evening,  because  of  our  love  for 
this  Nation  and  the  people  therein, 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  humanize 
exactly  what  that  deficit  means. 

Most  often  the  spending  is  there  for 
good  intention;  the  intention  is  to  help 
people.  So,  if  you  are  an  average 
person,  perhaps  you  wonder  if  you  are 
not  better  off  with  a  deficit.  After  all, 
a  Government  program  may  be  some- 
thing of  use  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  minority,  if  you  are  a 
woman,  you  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  those  programs  are  for  you 
and  that  it  is  indeed  my  party  that 
would  put  you  on  the  rack,  that  would 
use  you  as  the  feed,  that  would  ignore 
your  own  humanity,  and  that  indeed 
the  deficit,  when  it  is  a  problem,  is  a 
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surely  means  she  cannot  buy 
get  to  a  job  that  may  make  a 
e  for  her  children.  More  im- 
the  American  dream   is  a 
what  person  who  was  not 
either  Kennedy  or  Rockefel- 
can  afford  interest  rates  of 
and  18  percent,  and  higher 
for  downpayment.  And  that 
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because  that  deficit  just  as  in- 
is    the    most    destructive    on 
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least  able  to  fight  back.  And  this,  al- 
though seldom  will  you  hear  it,  will  be 
the  party  of  those  who  cannot  fight 
back.  It  will  be  the  party  that  believes 
the  American  dream  belongs  to  every- 
one. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
there  are  many  of  us  around  here  who 
would  like  to  escape  reality  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  some  members  of  the 
staff  and  people  around  the  floor  here 
tonight  who  would  like  to  escape  the 
reality  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  so 
late,  but  if  ever  you  want  to  escape  re- 
ality, I  would  suggest  that  you  indulge 
the  urge  and  read  tomorrow's  Con- 
gressional Record  where  the  Demo- 
crats try  to  blame  the  Republicans  for 
the  deficit. 

If  ever  there  was  a  massive  escape 
from  reality,  it  will  be  printed  in  those 
words.  It  reminds  me  of  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  once  told  me,  after  we 
had  passed  one  of  our  big  budget  defi- 
cits, that  there  ought  to  be  a  sign  out 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  Building  read- 
ing, "Home  of  the  Whopper." 

Well,  that  is  absolutely  right,  be- 
cause at  least  that  constituent  had  one 
basic  fact  straight  and  that  is  that  this 
place  produces  deficits.  It  is  here  that 
deficits  are  created.  It  is  here  the 
money  is  spent.  It  is  not  spent  in  the 
White  House,  it  is  spent  here.  The 
Constitution  says  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  ear- 
lier this  evening  talked  about  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  here.  It  is  right  here  in 
this  book.  It  says  it  very  plainly.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  authority  to  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money,  to 
spend  money,  to  put  the  Government 
into  debt,  to  collect  on  debts.  That  is  a 
power  of  the  Congress,  not  of  the 
President.  And  I  defy  anyone  to  come 
and  show  me  one  section  in  this  Con- 
stitution that  says  that  the  President 
creates  deficit.  Come  on  out,  come  on 
out.  Where  are  the  Democrats?  We  sat 
here  earlier  and  listened  to  them. 
Come  on  out  guys.  Come  out  of  hiding. 
Where  are  you?  Back  in  the  Cloak- 
room somewhere?  Come  out  and  tell 
me  where  in  the  Constitution  does  it 
say  that  the  President  creates  deficits? 
You  know,  you  swore  to  uphold  and 
defend  this  Constitution.  Come  on  out 
here  and  tell  me.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
Show  me  the  section  that  says  Presi- 
dent Reagan  can  create  a  deficit. 

When  you  were  out  here  rattling  the 
garbage  cans  earlier  this  evening,  we 
listened  to  it.  Nobody  would  yield  to 
us.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  right 
now  to  anybody  who  can  come  out 
here  and  show  me  a  section  of  the 
Constitution  that  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  create  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  deficit.  And  I  see  no  one  coming. 
Of  course  not.  There  are  no  words  in 
the   Constitution   that  say   any   such 


thing.  You  cannot  find  that  language 
there. 

We  do  it  right  here.  We  are  the  cre- 
ators of  every  dime  of  deficit.  The  $1.4 
trillion  worth  of  deficit,  that  is  deficit 
that  was  created  here.  The  $200  billion 
of  deficit  this  year,  that  was  deficit 
that  was  created  here  and  is  continu- 
ing to  be  created  here. 

The  Constitution  makes  it  our  re- 
sponsibility. So  what  we  have  got  to 
say  is  that  what  took  place  here  earli- 
er this  evening  is  a  political  charade. 
It  was  a  comedy  of  contradictions. 
What  we  had  were  the  Democrats 
coming  out  here  playing  politics.  You 
do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 
Listen  to  what  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  said  in  their  newsletter. 
Congressional  Insight.  They  told  us 
exactly  what  was  going  to  take  place. 
And  I  quote: 

Democrats  eye  House  TV  as  a  new  cam- 
paign weapon  against  Reagan. 

Special  orders  and  one-minute  floor 
speeches  would  be  the  forum. 

Sophisticated  use  of  cable  TV  would  chan- 
nel rhetoric  to  voters. 

Its  the  brainchild  of  Rep.  Bill  Alexander 
(D.  Ark.),  who  has  used  the  House  broad- 
casting system  before  to  get  public  atten- 
tion. He  arranged  a  bipartisan  floor  debate 
after  Reagan's  El  Salvador  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  .  .  .  provided  "in- 
stitutional response  "  to  the  president. 

Here's  how  the  system  would  work:  mem- 
bers reserve  time  for  debate  on  certain 
topics  .  .  .  the  economy  and  education  are 
hot  right  now.  Local  TV  news  bureaus  are 
tipped  off.  could  pick  up  the  free  video 
signal  from  the  House  TV  broadcast.  Mem- 
bers get  on  TV  and  score  political  points 

Cable  TV  helps  target  the  message  to  spe- 
cific districts  because  most  cable  systems 
provide  regional  and  local  coverage,  not  na- 
tional. That  makes  it  easier  to  produce  de- 
bates that  will  interest  the  local  outlets. 

Early  tests  encourage  Democrats.  Fresh- 
man Rep.  Fred  Boucher  (Va.)  has  had  good 
pickup  of  his  one-minute  speeches  at  the  be- 
ginning of  House  floor  sessions.  Alexander 
is  drafting  a  detailed  study  of  the  proposal. 
That  is  what  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly says. 

What  you  saw  this  evening  was  polit- 
ical campaigning  right  here  on  the 
House  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  BARTLETT  FHA  NEGOTI- 
ATED RATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
HR-1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  into  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  this  date  from  me  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  re- 
sponding to  his  requests  made  on  the 
House  floor  on  September  12,  1983.  I 
know  that  this  letter  will  clarify  the 
issues  raised  by  Chairman  Gonzalez  in 
his  letter  to  me  and  in  his  statements 
on  the  floor. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States,               was  a  demand  in  the  marketplace  for  negoti-  pilot  program  and  the  FHA  maximum  rate 

W^hing!onD.C.  September  2B.19S3.        ated  rates.  (H5071.  H5079K  by  type  of  transaction: 
Hon  HENRY  B  GONZALEZ                                          I  rcvicwed  the  data  in  the  Record  of  Sep- 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and     tember  12  on  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  mlot 
Community  Development.  Committee  on     program  from  the  Department  of  Housing 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and   Urban  Development   and   respectfully  l'"""^" 

D^R  CHA  RMAN  Gonzalez:  Please  excuse     submit  that  the  data  obtained  bv  your  s  ^H __ 

the  delay  in  getting  back  in  touch  with  you     is  totally  inadequate  to  prove  any  tangible  ,  M^ 

regarding  your  letter  of  August  30.  and  your     results  from  the  pilot  program  or  to  reach  p,,^^                       f,„,,^ 

comment  on  the  floor  September  12.  I  ap-     the  conclusion  as  you  sUted  on  the  floor  on  jome      JZ^ 

pTc^te    your   sincere   concern    about    the     September  12.  (H6718)  that  the  negotiated _Jm 

public  policy  implications  of  the  FHA  nego-     loan  program  would  not  eliminate  or  even 

UaSd  Se  amendment  which  wa^  adopted     minimize  points  on  FHA  loans.  The  data  ^.  ,r.„  ha                 ZZZm          .          m 

by  the  House  in  July.  Thank  you  for  the  op-     you  have  Provided  merely  shows  the  total  ^^^^ZZZZ-I^ZIIZZZZ.        37  7         4i.9 

Dortunity  to  respond  to  your  concerns.  interest  spread  and  the  total  po  nt  spread  —        — 

The  FHA  negotiated  rate  amendment  to     charged  on  FHA  loans  in  certain  regions  ^°'"                                            ""° 
H  R  1  is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  for     with  no  comparisons  showing  what  pointy 

America's  home-owners  and  would-be  home-  were  charged  with  what  interest  rates  ana  ^^^^^  ^j^^  first-time  home  buyers  and  prior 
owners  One  of  my  greatest  priorities  as  a  what  effect  other  loan  terms  may  have  had  ^^^^  owners  paid  a  lower  interest  rate  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  on  those  transactions.  Any  conclusive  anaiy-  greater  pecentage  of  the  time  under  FHA 
to  help  the  largest  number  of  Americans  sis  must  take  into  consideration  ail  oi  tnese  negotiated  mortgage  pilot  program  as  corn- 
possible  to  be  able  to  own  their  own  homes,  factors  and  must  also  compare  elieciive  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  pjj^  maximum  rate  program. 
The  FHA  negotiated  rate  amendment  will  rates  "  charged  to  the  borrower.  ^^^^  regard  to  average  points  charged  on 
help  prospective  home  owners  to  obtain  The  current  data  we  obtained  shows  that  ^^^rtgage  loans  to  borrowers  refinancing 
lower  ■effective  rates"  on  their  mortgage  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  pilot  program  pro-  ^^^.^  ^^^^  j^^y^^^g  ^^^^j.  j^^.^^  ^^^^  ^nd 
loans  and.  most  importantly,  will  give  them  duced  a  greater  average  percentage  ol  l-HA  ^^^^..^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^j^  first  home, 
needed  flexibility  to  find  the  mortgage  loan  mortgages  for  home  buyers  with  lower  ei-  -^^  charged  under  the  FHA  negotiated 
terms  that  best  suit  their  individual  needs,  fective  rates. "  a  greater  percentage  otP  HA  ^^^^  ^.^^^  program  were  less  than  or  equal 
By  having  a  maximum  FHA  interest  rate  mortgages  with  fewer  upfront  points,  and  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  maximum  rate  64.6%  of  the 
ceiling,  we  limit  would-be  home  buyers'  abil-  greater  percentage  »'  ™A '"""^f.f^^  *„"  time  according  to  statistics  given  me  by  a 
ity  to  buy  homes  because  mortgage  lenders  shorter  terms  than  did  the  regular  FHA  ^^^  analyst,  and  greater  than  the  FHA 
will  obtain  their  targeted  profit  levels  by  program  for  FHA  mortgages  for  similar  ^^^^^^^  ^ate  program  35.4%  of  the  time, 
charging  excessive  up-front  points  or  by  ^'^je  periods  and  regions  ^^  ^^^  354^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,here  the  poinU 
finding  more  lucrative  investment  markets  According  ^°  £."[^f^  '"^°™f '°"  ^f^^g  were  higher  under  the  FHA  negotiated  rate 
elsewhere,  limiting  available  mortgage  tamed  from  HUD  t^e  week  of  September  19.  program.  64%  had  terms  for  less  than 
credit.  Our  colleagues  and  I  who  supported  the  experimental  pilot  program  for  FHA  ne  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
this  amendment  seriously  feel  that  it  will  gotiated  ^^  ^n^o^tgages  is  an  overw-helniing^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^or- 
help   more   Americans   to   own   their   own     ly  strong  statement  in  support  of  the  FHA 

homes.                                                         ^        negotiated    '•*^^^,f,"|^%"'l";''^"^3i3^„ ^3^  Take  H^s  important  to  note  that  certain  factors 

I  noted  your  feelings  that  I   and  other     tioned.  ^^^  ^^ ' Te%ffTc,s  '  ,  ooTn^^  influenced  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  pilot 

Members   who  supported   the   amendment     into  f°"^/'^^'^f '°"  .^^^/"f^^rlns  on  each  program  to  effectively  increase  points  to  a 

had    made    untrue    statements    about    the     terest  ^ates^and  «th«^  anrivsis    "EffectTve  higher  degree  than  they  otherwise  would 

effect  of  the  amendment.  I  got  the  impres-     loan    n  a  '^omPf native  *"^'> ^'^.     !=^^  have  been.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  bor- 

sion  you  felt  we  had  misled  the  House  with     'ff'^^'^l'"^'^^^'^^^^  rowers  under  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  pilot 
regard  to  the   result  of  the  experimental     of  both  uP-fr°"t  P°'"'f  ^"effecth'e     rate"     program  received  shorter  term  loans  and 

pilot   project,    the   need    for   points   to   be     into     o"^     fmparable       effect  e^^  P^                    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^ 

a  participant  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the     t° /he  °^^er  is  meaningful  in  sno*ing  tne     ^^^,^  ^.^^    ^^^^^^    ^„    ^j,^   secondary 

House  of  Representatives  quite  seriously.  I  "e^,^°^„\,''°  ^V^  °°/™*^^^^^  _.  „  fi^al  written  mortgage   market.   Since   the   Government 

recognize  the  importance  of  giving  a  thor-  ^  AlUiougli  tl^^^^^^  JJ,     Mortgage     Association.     GNMA. 

ough  and  accurate  representation  of  legisla-  analysis  o"Jhe  FHA  negouatea  rate  p  ^^^^^  mortgage  pools  consisting 

tion  being  offered  and  it  is  my  solemn  com-  P-^ranafytical  daTa  on  the  p^^^^^^^^^  of  mortgages  with  common  interest  rates, 

milment  to  do  so.  JiTJ^hfrhVlvLna.bleuDonTe^^^^  the  primary  mortgage  lenders  did  not  have 

I   appreciate   the   chance   to   review   the  ^ate  *mch^s  ava  Uble  upon  requ^^^^^  ^^^^p      ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

record  on  this  matter.  HUD  and  ^hoj^s  tnat  ine  r  n^       b  mortgages  in  the  GNMA  market 

I  will  discuss  the  experimental  pilot  pro-     rate  Pilot  program  prod ucd^^a^^  their  FH  ^^^J^.^     ^^^^    ^.^^^    .^^^^^^^ 

gram  matter  first,  '^or  vo^r  ^^o^.^"'^"/^^     ?ecUve  rate  f^r  home  b^^^^^^^^  following     which  they  in  turn  try  to  make  up  by  charg- 

wiU  note  the  page  numbers  from  the  Record     fectve  rate  tor  "^^  o  y  ^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  July  13.  1983.  in  parenthesis  for  refer-  ^^^^f^'^f^/^f^^J^J^.^^^^^^^^^  f^om  a  com-  ft  should  be  remembered  that  the  biggest 
^rbelieve  that  I  and  other  supporters  of  PUt-ized  data  base  containing  the^u^^  ^^\^^^^^:^^Si^^^ 
my  amendment  made  it  quite  clear  that  an-  5.000  mortgage  ^an  records  under  t^  home  owners  to  best  tailor  financing  to 
alytical  statistics  from  the  program  were  negotiated  rate  mortgage  program^  home  .0^^^",.^^^^  ^^^^  -Effective  rates" 
not  available' at  the  time  of  the  debate  and  comparison  of  ■•effective  rates  FHA  negoti-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  buyers  under  the 
that  the  early  numbers  of  loans  made  under  q^^^  ra<e  loans  versus  FHA  maximum  rate  ^^^  negotiated  rate  pilot  program  than 
the  program  were  evidence  of  a  strong  iQa.ns  for  30  year  loans— percent  distnbu-  ^^^^j.  ^^^  p^A  maximum  rate  program, 
demand  for  negotiated  FHA  loans  in  the  ^jo„  ^.^^^^  regard  to  the  future  need  for  points 
marketplace  (H5071.  H5076).  In  answer  to  ^^  ^^  charged  I  feel  we  clearly  did  not  mis- 
questions  regarding  the  demonstration  pro-  Homcbuycrs  j.gp^ggg„(  ^^  ^he  House  that  points  would  be 

gram.  I  said.   'We  do  not  have  the  statistics     Negotiated  rate  lower  (total) 38.2  eliminated  for  all  FHA  loans  as  a  result  of 

back  yet.  it  was  well  received  in  the  market-     j^ggo^j^ted  rate  equal 26.1  ^^^^  negotiated  rate  amendment. 

place,  but  as  far  as  a  specific  study  as  to     ^j^     ^j^^g^j  rat^  higher  (total) 35.7  you  did  quote  one  Member  as  stating  that 

what  happened  to  the  rates,  we  have  not  ^               ,h,.wpH  that  about  90  percent  of  the  negotiated  interest  rate  program  would 

been  able  (to  draw  any  conclusions)  it  just  (We  were  ^^^^^^^hat  about  90  percent  m  ine^neg                                             ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

took    effect."     (H5076).    Throughout    the  the  loans  were  made  to  ho^me  buy^^^^^  S  points.  In  reviewing  the  entire  context 

debate,  my  colleagues  and  I  relied  on  expen-  homes  other  th*"^heir  first  home    rneav  ^e'le^  pom                               ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ences  from   past  FHA   market   trends  and  erage  "^"rtgage  loan  made  under  the  pro  «'  ^hat  stateme           ^         p^  ^^^_^^^  .^  ^^^ 

from  conventional  market  experience  with  ^X'ToUowing    data    was    provided    with  FHA  market  was  higher  than  that  in  the 

negotiated  rates  to  support  our  substantive  The     """^'"^  J'^^^^^                     commit-  conventional  market,  indicating  that  there 

t!Z^Xii!\X^S:^^^e  S'rar;indt"theTHA'^:.^otiated  rate  would  be  a  similar  reflection  of  points  for 
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,„i^»^  o„H    in  Mfh  <:tntj.  prniin  in  1979  and  1981.  We    us  the  wav  in  which  we  could  do  some- 
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PHA  loaits  as  there  are  for  conventional 
loans  if  he  FHA  negotiated  rate  amend- 
ment wer;  to  Ftass  (H5078).  I.  myself,  stated 
the  amenitaient  would  allow  ■lessening  the 
need  for  those  excessive  points  which  are 
too  oftef  charged  at  the  closing 
(H5071) 
Throughout 
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the  debate   we  stated   that 

be  determined  as  they  are  in 

market    whereby    home 

negotiate  or  search    for   loan 

best  fit  their  individual  needs.  As 

with  negotiation,  a  home  buyer 

negotiate  for  higher  points  up 

obtain  a  lower  interest  rate,  a  short- 

or  some  other  benefit  from  the 

lender.  This  amendment,  howev- 

the  need  or  requirement  that 

points  be  charged  to  compensate 

rate  that  is  lower  than  the 

will  still  be  a  normal  demand 

in  the  marketplace.  Points  will  be 

as  a  function  of  rates  and  term. 

negotiated  rate  amendment  adds 

ity  needed  to  allow  home  buyers 

the  financing  terms  that  best  suit 

needs. 

Kour  concerns  about  the  ability  of 

to  negotiate  with  the  mortgage 

the    ultimate    benefit    of    the 

mortgage  lending  community  is 

most  competitive  industries  in 

I  oday.  It  is  possible  at  any  given 

obtain  many  different  quotes  as  to 

and  points  from  contacting 

lenders  listed  in  the  yellow 

most    areas,    prospective    home 

even  obtain  listings  from  real 

home  builders,  and  local  title 

quoting    numerous   local    mort- 

as  to  interest  rates  and  points 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a 

mjortgage  loan  quote  sheet  (Attach- 

hich  was  provided  to  my  office  by 

\ntonio   Board   of   Realtors   as   a 

pie  of  this  service. 

confident  about  the  ability  of 
citizens  to  make  appropriate  pur- 
when  buying  a  home, 
point,  the  reaction  of  mort- 
to  artificially   low  maximum 
important   question.   There   is 
in  recent  mortgage  lending 
current  mortgage  lending  prac- 
that   where   maximum   allow- 
rates  are  set  artificially  low 
sutistantial  reduction  in  mortgage 
the  'effective  rate"  needed  for 
lender  to  achieve  a  satisfac- 
cannot  be  obtained  by  charging 
up-front   points  or  if  additional 
can  be  earned  from  making  the 
other  manner.  The  bottom  line 
more  points  will  be  charged, 
will  be  higher,  or  less  mortgage 
1  be  available  for  home  buyers. 
I  the  debate  on  the  PHA  negoti- 
amendment    opponents    of    the 
claimed  that  mortgage  lenders 
"out  to  make  a  profit."  Thafs 
t  is  an  excellent  argument  for  the 
PHA  negotiated  rate  mortgage, 
expect  mortgage  lenders  in  a 
economy  to  loan  money  at  in- 
lower  than  the  cost  of  money  to 
because  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Development  has  set  an  artifi- 
rate. 

know,  a  mortgage's  yield  is  the 

to    investors    by    borrowers. 

determined     by    supply     and 

the  credit  markets.  The  yield  to 

is  composed  of  the  periodic  in- 

palrments  paid  over  the  life  of  >.he 
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loan  and  any  lump  sum  payments,  or  dis- 
count points,  paid  upon  origination  of  the 
loan.  Those  discount  points  effectively 
reduce  the  amount  loaned  so  that  the  peri- 
odic interest  payment  represents  a  larger 
percentage  return  to  the  investor  than  it 
would  in  the  absence  of  discount  points. 

The  effect  of  a  maximum  PHA  interest 
rate  set  below  the  mortgage  yield  needed  by 
the  market  is  to  require  that  discount  points 
be  charged  to  raise  the  mortgage  yield  to 
the  market  level.  Without  a  sufficient  yield, 
lenders  would  be  losing  money  in  commit- 
ting funds  to  the  mortage  market.  The 
result  is  clear  why  either  points  will  in- 
crease or  funds  will  not  be  readily  available 
to  home  buyers,  since  mortgage  lenders 
cannot  be  forced  to  loan  money  to  home 
buyers. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  (Attach- 
ment B)  dated  September  22,  1983,  from  Dr. 
Warren  Matthews,  Senior  Economist  for  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  which  I 
found  to  be  a  good  explanation  of  how 
mortgage  bankers  determine  a  mortgage 
yield  from  the  interaction  of  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  and  points  in  a  piotential  loan. 

I  also  obtained  information  on  the  effect 
on  mortgage  lending  of  the  1980  federal  pre- 
emption of  state  usury  laws.  As  you  know, 
state  usury  laws  prior  to  the  federal  pre- 
emption were  analogous  to  the  FHA  set  rate 
in  that  they  were  often  at  rates  lower  than 
the  current  types  of  investments  because  of 
usury  limits.  I  am  enclosing  another  letter 
from  Dr.  Matthews  (Attachment  C)  with 
data  showing  that  the  state  usury  limits  for 
many  states  prior  to  1980  distorted  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit  making  the  capital  mar- 
kets less  efficient,  and  raising  required 
yields  and  interest  rates  to  borrowers  in 
general  in  those  states. 

This  example  shows  the  welcome  effect  on 
interest  rates  of  increasing  competition 
through  the  removal  of  usury  restraints. 
Rates  dropped  because  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage funds  increased  relative  to  demand  for 
funds. 

It  seems  apparent  that  outside  funds  will 
not  flow  into  markets  where  maximum  in- 
terest rate  ceilings  are  set  below  the  nation- 
ally-determined market  rate,  because  those 
funds  are  worth  more  used  elsewhere.  More- 
over, even  funds  derived  locally  will  be  in- 
vested elsewhere  where  an  adequate  return 
is  assured.  Investors  who  ordinarily  place 
funds  in  mortgages  will  turn  to  other  invest- 
ments, or  to  mortgages  in  markets  unen- 
cumtiered  by  government  mortgage  interest 
rate  ceilings,  until  interest  rates  decline  and 
mortgage  lending  at  permissible  local  inter- 
est rates  again  becomes  the  most  profitable 
use  of  investment  funds. 

A  significant  concern  to  home  buyers  as 
[Minted  out  by  the  newly-appointed  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Honorable 
Philip  A.  Abrams.  is  that  the  current  maxi- 
mum FHA  rate  (filing  tends  to  drive  up  the 
price  of  homes. 

Under  the  current  FHA  program,  sellers 
(including  home  builders)  attempt  to  in- 
clude all  or  some  portion  of  the  points  they 
pay  into  the  sale  price  of  the  home.  Sellers 
and  home  builders  typically  expect  to  pay 
about  four  to  five  points  when  selling  their 
home  with  PHA  financing,  and  will  increase 
their  asking  price  by  atiout  this  much.  Al- 
though the  seller's  success  in  doing  so  may 
be  constrained  by  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion in  the  market  area,  usually  some  points 
are  shifted  to  the  buyer.  The  immediate 
effect  is  that  home  buyers  often  end  up 
paying  more  for  their  homes  than  they  oth- 


erwise would  because  of  PHA  financing. 
Over  the  longer  term,  this  practice  only 
serves  to  further  drive  up  housing  costs  and 
add  to  inflation. 

This  practice  creates  a  no-win  situation 
for  the  home  buyer,  regardless  of  whether 
the  prevailing  level  of  points  is  at  seven  or 
three,  since  the  mark-up  in  the  sale  price 
occurs  well  before  the  actual  payment  of 
the  points.  I  offer  an  example  to  illustrate 
this  point.  If  the  buyer  agrees  to  the  price, 
what  happens  at  closing  if  the  lender  is 
forced  to  charge  seven  points?  More  than 
likely  the  seller  walks  away  from  the  deal, 
and  the  buyer  does  not  get  his  home.  What 
happens  if  the  points  drop  to  three?  In  this 
case,  while  the  deal  will  close  the  seller 
would  not  drop  the  sale  price.  As  a  result 
the  home  buyer  ends  up  paying  more  and 
the  seller  gets  a  windfall.  Either  way  the 
home  buyer  loses. 

Your  concern,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that 
had  the  Members  known  the  true  facts, 
they  might  have  voted  differently  on  my 
amendment.  I  feel  that  our  statements  are 
founded  upon  and  supported  by  an  under- 
standing of  experience  with  the  convention- 
al and  PHA  mortgage  markets.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  bears  out  our  position  in 
support  of  PHA  negotiated  rate  mortgages 
including  experience  with  past  mortgage 
markets  and  recent  analytical  data  concern- 
ing the  FHA  negotiated  rate  experimental 
pilot  program. 

I  am  quite  sure  you  arc  sincere  in  your  be- 
liefs against  the  PHA  negotiated  rate 
amendment  as  I  am  in  support  of  it.  both  to- 
wards the  goal  of  helping  more  people  to 
own  homes.  I  respect  your  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment,  and  I  know  of  your 
sincerity  in  arguing  against  it.  Please  excuse 
the  length  of  this  reply,  but  I  wanted  to 
demonstrate  that  I  acted  in  good  faith  as 
well.  If  you  have  any  further  questions  or 
comments  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me.  Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  con- 
cern with  regard  to  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Bartlett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Attachment  A 
Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  22.  1983. 
Mr.  Jim  Depetris, 

Legislative  Assistant/Counsel   to   Congress- 
man Steve  Bartlett  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Depetris:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  concerning  discount 
points  charged  in  connection  with  mortgage 
loans. 

Mortgage  yields  are  the  return  paid  inves- 
tors by  borrowers,  and  they  are  determined 
by  supply  and  demand  in  the  credit  mar- 
tlets. The  yield  of  a  mortgage  is  composed  of 
the  periodic  interest  payments  paid  over  the 
life  of  the  loan  and  any  lump  sum  pay- 
ments, or  discount  points,  paid  upon  origi- 
nation of  the  loan. 

Discount  points,  paid  to  the  lender  upon 
loan  origination  effectively  reduce  the 
amount  loaned,  so  that  the  periodic  interest 
payment  represents  a  larger  percentage 
return  to  the  investor  than  it  would  in  the 
absence  of  discount  points. 

The  effect  of  a  maximum  PHA  interest 
rate  set  below  the  mortgage  yield  required 
by  the  market  is  to  require  that  discount 
points  be  charged  to  raise  the  mortgage 
yield.  Without  such  points,  lenders  would 
not  commit  funds  to  the  mortgage  market. 


The  following  Uble  shows  how  points  and 
mortgage  rates  interact  to  produce  a  mort- 
gage yield  of  13  percent: 
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When  no  discount  points  are  charged,  the 
mortgage  rate  equals  the  yield.  If  the  rate  is 
reduced  below  13.0  percent,  additional 
points  must  be  charged  to  raise  the  yield 
back  to  the  13  percent  example  used  here. 
If,  for  example,  the  rate  is  required  to  be 
held  down  to  12  percent,  then  almost  6  dis- 
count points  (6  percent  of  the  mortgage 
amount  or  $6,000  on  a  $100,000  mortgage) 
must  be  charged  to  produce  a  13  percent 
yield. 

If  the  mortgage  rate  were  free  to  be  deter- 
mined by  market  forces,  as  it  is  in  the  80 
percent  of  the  market  that  is  the  conven- 
tional loan  market,  then  points  would  be 
lower  by  the  amounts  suggested  in  the 
above  table.  There  is  no  historical  or  theo- 
retical reason  to  believe  that  a  free  or 
market  determined  PHA  interest  rate  would 
raise  the  overall  yield  paid  by  borrowers  for 
credit.  Instead,  such  a  reform  would  remove 
uncerUinty  from  the  mortgage  markets,  en- 
abling them  to  operate  more  efficiently  at 
slightly  lower  yields. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  Matthews, 

Senior  Economist. 

Attachment  8 
Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  23.  1983. 
Mr.  Jim  Depetris, 

Legislative  Assistant/Counsel  to  Congress- 
man Steve  Bartlett.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Depetris:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  effect 
on  mortgage  lending  of  the  1980  Federal 
preemption  of  sUte  usury  laws.  We  have  re- 
viewed the  usury  limits  in  effect  in  each 
state  when  the  Federal  preemption  became 
effective  in  1980,  and  have  grouped  twenty 
of  the  states  into  two  groups  based  on  their 
usury  limits.  The  attached  table  shows  ten 
states  with  the  most  restrictive  usury  limits, 
followed  by  ten  states  with  no  effective 
usury  limit. 

The  tabic  shows  the  percentage  of  nation- 
al residential  mortgage  lending  in  each  state 
during  the  full  year  before  and  after  the 
Federal  usury  preemption  of  1980.  As  ex- 
pected, the  data  show  that  in  states  with  a 
usury  limit,  their  share  of  all  residential 
lending  increased  from  13.5  percent  in  1979 
to  17.0  percent  in  1981,  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  percent  in  share.  On  the  other 
hand,  states  with  no  usury  limit  lost  share 
of  mortgage  dollars  lent  over  these  years, 
from  36.3  percent  in  1979  to  30.7  percent  in 
1981.  This  change  in  the  distribution  of 
mortgage  lending  shows  that  the  usury 
limits  had  been  distorting  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds  prior  to  the  Federal  preemption. 
In  order  to  determine  if  this  redirection  of 
mortgage  funds  after  1980  might  be  due  to 
the  changes  in  population  or  economic 
growth,  we  compared  real  personal  income 


in  each  sUte  group  in  1979  and  1981.  We 
found  that  in  the  sUtes  without  usury 
limits,  this  measure  held  constant  at  27  per- 
cent of  the  US  toUl,  while  in  the  states  with 
usury  limits,  real  personal  income  remained 
at  13.9  percent  of  the  US  total. 

We  believe  these  data  show  that  the  state 
usury  limiU  prior  to  1980  distorted  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit.  Such  a  distortion  makes 
the  capital  markets  less  efficient,  raising  re- 
quired yields  and  interest  rates  to  borrowers 
in  general. 

Please  call  Burton  Wood,  Legislative 
Counsel,  or  me  if  we  can  provide  more  infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  Matthews. 

STATf  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE  LENDING 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MARCH  1980  PREEMPTION  OF 
STATE  USURY  LAWS 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON  THE 
BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  question  here  is  what  kind 
of  politics  are  we  playing.  There  is  no 
doubt  we  are  playing  politics.  And 
what  do  they  propose  to  do  about 
these  deficits  that  they  come  to  the 
floor  and  deplore? 

Well,  the  majority  leader  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  the  other  day  on  the 
House  floor.  He  was  out  here  defend- 
ing the  fact  that  they  were  going  to 
vote  for  another  big  new  spending  pro- 
gram that  did  not  have  enough  money 
in  the  budget  to  pay  for  it,  ana  he  told 


us  the  way  in  which  we  could  do  some- 
thing to  speak  to  deficits  was  to  make 
certain  that  we  taxed  the  rich  and 
took  the  money  out  of  defense. 

D  2000 
That  is  the  cure.  When  you  ask 
them  what  they  are  going  to  do  to 
cure  deficits,  they  are  going  to  tax  the 
rich  and  take  the  money  out  of  de- 
fense. 

Well,  to  show  you  how  phony  their 
so-called  facts  are.  let  us  take  a  look  at 
that.  We  have  approximately  90  days' 
worth  of  deficit  in  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  today.  In  other  words,  at  the 
spending  levels  of  Government,  you 
cold  spend  out  about  90  days'  worth  of 
deficit.  Now,  let  us  say  we  wanted  to 
tax  the  rich  to  get  some  of  that  deficit 
brought  down.  If  you  taxed  the  rich, 
the  people  making  over  $75,000  worth 
of  income  in  this  coimtry,  if  you  took 
every  penny  away  from  them,  totally 
confiscated  every  dime  that  they  make 
over  $75,000,  every  penny,  somebody 
wins  the  lottery  in  their  State,  you 
take  away  every  penny  over  $75,000, 
tax  away  every  bit  of  it,  you  would  be 
able  to  run  the  (jovemment  for  14 
days.  That  would  leave  76  days'  worth 
of  deficit  you  have  to  take  out  of  de- 
fense. That  would  be  a  defense  cut  of 
$175  billion. 

Is  there  any  Democrat  who  seriously 
believes  that  his  party  or  this  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  cut  the  defense 
budget,  which  stands  at  $274  billion, 
by  $175  billion?  I  doubt  it. 

But  let  us  change  the  figures  for  a 
minute.  Let  us  say  that  you  really 
think  that  is  too  high  a  figure.  Let  us 
say  that  $75,000  is  a  little  bit  too  high 
a  figure,  and  let  us  make  it  every  cent 
over  $50,000,  take  away  every  penny 
everybody  earns  in  this  country  over 
$50,000,  total  confiscatory  taxation, 
not  one  dime  over  $50,000  would  any- 
body be  able  to  keep.  You  would  get 
enough  money  to  run  the  Government 
for  40  days.  That  leaves  50  days  that 
you  would  have  to  take  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  That  is  a  $115  billion  cut 
in  defense.  Does  anybody  really  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  cut  that  much? 

Well,  some  people  might  say,  "Yes. 
we  could  find  $115  billion.  Let  us  cut 
the  MX  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Trident  submarine,  let  us  do  some 
things  like  that." 

All  right.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do, 
let  us  cut  the  Pershing  missile,  the 
Cruise  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  MX  missile,  let 
us  cut  out  all  Army  munitions,  give 
the  Army  no  bullets  to  fire,  totally 
take  away  all  of  the  bullets  from  their 
guruj.  let  us  eliminate  the  M-1  tank 
and  let  us  eliminate  all  of  the  missiles 
that  go  on  the  Trident  submarine,  too, 
let  us  eliminate  every  one  of  those.  Do 
you  know  what  you  save?  You  save 
$16.5  billion.  That  means  you  have  got 
to  still  find  $100  billion  more  if  you  be- 
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they  really  mean  when  they 
rich  is  that  they  are  going 
from  about  $10,000  a 
and  they  are  going  to  tax 
major  new  tax  increases, 
are  going  to  find  ways  to 
new  money  out  of  the  work- 
of  this  country.  That  would 
wrong, 
a  real  phony  for  them  to 
somehow  it  has  been  Re- 
Presidents    that    have    pro- 
.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
do    not    produce    deficits, 
do. 
earlier  this  evening  I  heard 
that  Jerry  Ford  produced  a 
$66  billion.  I  hope  America's 
little  longer  than  obviously 
memory  of  this  body 
I  remember  well  Jerry  Ford 
11  after  bill  after  bill  that  an 
Democratic     Congress 
to  him,  sending  those  bills 
lere  only  to  have  his  vetoes 
and  that  spending  put  in 
$66  billion  deficit  was  not 
s  deficit.  It  was  the  deficit 
who  not  only  passed  the 
the  first  place,  but  overrode 
vetoes  to  keep  them 
And  now  they  come  along 
call  them  Jerry  Ford's  defi- 
phony.  How  ridiculous, 
summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  that  if  you  believe 
have  seriously  become 
fighters,  then  you  are  also 
who  believes  that  Jabba  the 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  range  of  $200  billion  ex- 
the  next  4  years,  this  Con- 
afford    to    spend    time 
fingers  and  playing  political 
nship. 

been    disappointed    by    at- 

blame  the  President  for  the 

seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnec- 

destined  for  failure.  Our 
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Congress  and  the  administration  act 
now  to  bring  the  yearly  deficits  down. 
The  deficit  issue  is  the  most  severe 
and  threatening  national  issue  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  have  ever 
faced.  Yet  while  deficits  threaten  to 
rot  the  financial,  economic,  social,  and 
moral  fibers  of  our  Nation,  the  prob- 
lem is  continually  and  easily  ignored 
by  the  Nation's  legislators. 

As  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  hope  that  the  current  recovery 
will  bring  in  sufficiently  higher  reve- 
nues to  offset  and  reduce  the  enor- 
mous deficits.  We  cannot  postpone  the 
difficult  decisions  to  implement  deficit 
reduction  measures  just  because  the 
good  news  about  the  present  recovery 
has  softened  the  pressure  on  us  to 
make  those  needed  decisions. 

Bringing  deficits  down  and  sustain- 
ing a  strong  and  steadily  growing  econ- 
omy requires  our  ongoing  efforts.  Now 
that  there  is  recovery,  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  back  complacently  pat- 
ting our  backs.  Relaxing  after  the 
battle  may  cost  us  the  war.  Moreover, 
if  we  fight  within  our  ranks,  party 
against  party,  we  will  also  lose  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  war.  No  time  can  be 
spared  in  addressing  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. A  committed,  strongly  united,  bi- 
partisan offensive  against  deficits  is 
needed  right  now. 

Whatever  method  is  chosen  for 
breaking  down  the  huge  deficits  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  is  the  congres- 
sional resolve  to  take  action.  Lack  of 
action  and  the  continuation  of  enor- 
mous deficits  will  create  a  clash  in  the 
credit  markets  which  will  drive  inter- 
est rates  back  up.  The  Nation's  re- 
source pool  is  limited.  There  is  simply 
not  room  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  borrowing  to  accommodate  $200 
billion  per  year  deficits  at  the  same 
time  that  private  investment  needs  are 
also  being  accommodated. 

Money  will  still  be  available  for  pri- 
vate financial  needs  after  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  care  of  its  borrowing 
needs.  However,  businesses  and  private 
individuals  will  have  to  compete  furi- 
ously for  those  remaining  resources. 
In  response  to  the  excess  demand  situ- 
ation interest  rates  will  slide  back  up. 
Remaining  available  credit  will  be  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

As  interest  rates  move  back  upward, 
some  private  investments  will  have  to 
be  forgone.  Forgone  private  invest- 
ment means  less  productivity  improve- 
ment, less  new  technology  develop- 
ment, and  fewer  new  jobs.  Interest 
sensitive  industries,  such  as  housing, 
autos,  and  consumer  durables,  will  be 
hurt  again. 

As  another  manifestation  of  deficit 
induced  high  interest  rates,  the  too- 
strong  dollar  will  make  it  harder  to 
sell  our  overpriced  exports  abroad,  and 
easier  to  buy  cheap  imports  at  home. 
Trade  deficits  have  already  risen  from 
a  record  annual  rate  of  $46  billion  in 


the  first  half  of  1983  to  a  likely  $70 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  year.  With- 
out action  against  deficits,  trade  defi- 
cits will  continue  to  increase,  as  will 
the  tide  of  protectionism  and  the  like- 
lihood of  another  trade  war.  If  world 
trade  declines  as  worldwide  protection- 
ist sentiments  grow,  consumers  every- 
where will  lose  as  prices  for  goods  once 
again  go  up. 

Should  the  Fed  succumb  to  the  inev- 
itable public  outcry  to  ease  up  on  the 
interest  rate  squeeze  by  monetizing 
the  debt,  the  increased  money  supply 
would  boost  the  already  overheated 
economy,  sending  inflation  spiraling 
back  up  into  the  double  digits.  Our 
future  outlook  is  grim.  Inflation  and 
high  borrowing  costs  promise  to  oblit- 
erate any  economic  gains  now  being 
made  unless  structural  reductions  in 
the  deficits  can  be  implemented  now. 

We  can  do  something  about  deficits. 
The  recession  has  widened  the  differ- 
ential between  reduced  tax  revenues 
and  increased  transfer  payments, 
thereby  increasing  projected  deficits. 
However,  had  there  been  no  recession, 
deficits  would  still  be  too  high.  The 
structural  deficit,  that  which  would 
exist  if  the  country  were  operating  at 
full  employment,  must  be  addressed. 
Structural  deficits  will  account  for  54 
percent,  62.5  percent,  and  60  percent 
of  the  respective  unified  deficits  in 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

Using  CBO  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  43.9  percent  of  projected  outlays 
will  go  toward  entitlement  and  other 
mandatory  spending.  Another  11.9 
percent  will  go  toward  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt,  and  27 
percent  will  be  spent  on  defense.  Only 
17.8  percent  of  the  budget  will  be 
spent  on  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  not  much  fat  left  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  nondefense  discretionary 
portion  of  the  Budget.  Therefore,  we 
are  faced  with  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  finding  savings  in  entitlement 
spending,  defense  spending.  or 
through  increased  revenues.  The  deci- 
sions will  not  be  easy,  but  they  are  un- 
avoidable. 

There  is  much  talk  of  bringing  down 
the  deficits  by  increasing  revenues. 
However,  almost  without  exception, 
every  economist  who  testified  before 
the  House  Budget  Committee  early 
this  spring  told  us  that  taxes  should 
not  be  raised  during  the  beginning  of  a 
recovery.  The  $73  billion  in  3-year  rev- 
enues included  in  this  year's  budget 
resolution  could  reduce  investments 
and  savings,  and  since  investments  and 
savings  are  important  elements  in  our 
effort  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
recovery  they  should  not  be  severely 
reduced.  In  my  judgment,  revenues  of 
the  magnitude  called  for  in  this  year's 
budget  resolution  should  be  avoided. 

Clearly,  despite  my  contrary  inclina- 
tions, revenue  increases  will  eventually 


have  to  be  a  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive deficit  reduction  package.  It  is  im- 
portant, though,  that  the  new  reve- 
nues raised  are  used  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  red  ink  and  are  matched  with  larger 
proportions  of  spending  reductions. 
They  must  not  be  used  to  finance 
more  profligate  and  unrestrained 
spending. 

We  have  at  least  one  tool  to  stream- 
line and  reduce  entitlements.  Reconcil- 
iation is  that  tool.  Reconciliation  is 
our  single  most  effective  mechanism 
to  bring  existing  law  into  conformity 
with  the  current  budget  decisions. 
Through  reconciliation  we  can  get  at 
uncontrollable  spending  and  at  the 
budget  base.  Without  reconciliation, 
spending  that  was  authorized  in  earli- 
er years  is  locked  in. 

Supplementary  to  reconciliation,  we 
have  other  options  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  best  and  most  simple  option 
is  to  discipline  ourselves.  We  can  force 
ourselves  to  stay  within  the  budget  as- 
sumptions and  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  302(b)  allocations  when 
passing  individual  spending  bills.  We 
can  eliminate  unnecessary  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  and  backdoor 
spending.  We  can  stick  to  the  Budget 
Act  schedule  and  avoid  the  undisci- 
plined continuing  resolutions.  We  can 
require  reconciliation  within  60  days 
of  the  first  budget  resolution.  In  en- 
forcing discipline  upon  ourselves, 
there  is  not  room  for  parochial  inter- 
ests and/or  partisan  backslashing.  Bi- 
partisanship is  needed  now  more  than 
ever. 

Another  option  is  the  CPI  minus  3- 
percent  proposal  which  would  provide 
a  deficit  reduction  over  a  4-year  period 
of  $126.8  billion.  CPI  minus  2  percent, 
as  proposed  in  the  House,  would  not 
provide  nearly  as  much  deficit  relief  as 
CPI  minus  3  percent,  but  with  a  pro- 
jected deficit  reduction  of  $77.5  bil- 
lion, it  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at. 

Earlier  this  week,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  introduced  a  joint  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to 
convene  a  domestic  economic  summit 
conference  to  prepare  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficits.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion may  not  be  the  best  answer  for 
determining  the  proper  and  fairest 
strategy  for  battling  the  deficits.  But 
at  least  it  is  a  try.  Nothing  else  has 
worked. 

Without  any  single  Member's  head 
or  any  one  party  being  placed  on  the 
public  chopping  block,  the  Commis- 
sion could  develop  and  introduce  a  list 
of  alternatives  for  resolving  the  deficit 


crisis 

If  it  works  together.  Congress  can 
succeed  in  bringing  deficits  down  and 
insuring  lasting  growth  and  economic 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  We  can 
insure  increased  capital  investments, 
increased  new  technologies,  increased 
productivity,  new  jobs,  lower  interest 


rates,  lower  inflation,  and  overall  eco- 
nomic growth. 

But  first  we  must  get  past  the 
hurdle  of  partisan  politics.  The  record 
on  the  deficit  question  is  clear.  It  will 
speak  for  itself.  The  people  do  not 
want  buck  passing  and  scapegoating. 
They  want  deficit  reduction. 

With  courage  and  farsightedness  we 
can  beat  back  the  raging  deficits. 
Through  our  bipartisan  efforts  we  can 
significantly  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
fiscal  year  will  soon  be  gone.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  legacy  will  not.  We  face  the 
prospect  of  the  largest  budget  deficit 
ever— $210  billion.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  justly  ask  how  the  deficit 
became  so  large  and  why  we  do  not 
reduce  it.  The  answer  is  not  very  com- 
plicated and  lies  partly  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  Congress  has  consistently 
overspent  the  Nation's  income.  The 
deficits  have  succeeded  one  another, 
growing  larger  each  year,  for  the  past 
15  years  and  there  have  been  Federal 
deficits  in  45  of  the  past  53  years. 

The  reasons  why  the  Congress  spent 
more  than  the  taxpayers  could  pour 
into  the  Treasury  vary  in  detail,  but 
have  a  common  theme.  Too  often. 
Members  were  persuaded  to  vote  for 
the  special  interests  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Sometimes,  most  of  the  Members 
agreed  a  program  was  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  their  constituents, 
which  is  how  we  have  ended  up  with 
so  many  entitlement  programs  which 
are  so  enormously  costly  and  upon 
which  million  of  Americans  rely  for 
various  benefits. 

Obviously  this  is  a  simplistic  expla- 
nation and  does  not  take  into  account 
differences  in  political  philosphy  or 
the  genuine  concern  which  compels 
elected  officials  to  act  to  correct  in- 
equitable situations.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  for  more  than  40 
years,  under  Democratic  control,  the 
Congress  readily  appropriated  more 
than  the  taxpayers  provided.  Then  the 
Congress  played  catch  up.  It  raised 
taxes.  The  problem  that  then  became 
apparent  was  that  the  newly  imposed 
taxes  never  seemed  to  provide  enough 
money  for  the  next  round  of  congres- 
sional spending.  We  became  deeply 
mired  in  the  tax  and  spend  cycle. 

When  President  Reagan  was  elected, 
he  vowecl  to  lead  us  to  economic  recov- 
ery. He  made  an  excellent  start  as  a 
result  of  his  skill  in  forging  coalitions 
within  the  Congress  and  because  many 
Members  of  Congress  recognized  the 
peril  of  the  economic  path  the  country 
had  followed  for  so  many  years.  We 
passed  legislation  reducing  the  rate  of 
Government  spending  and  tax  cut  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  necessary  cap- 
ital to  spark  the  economic  recovery. 
The  results  are  encouraging: 

The  inflation  rate  for  the  past  12 
months  is  2.4  percent,  which  is  the 


lowest  12-month  rate  for  more  than  17 
years; 

The  prime  interest  rate  is  down  from 
its  record  21.5  percent  during  the 
Carter  administration  to  11  percent; 
and 

The  economy  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  9.2  percent  last  quarter,  which  is 
the  fastest  quarterly  growth  rate  in  5 
years. 

When  the  President  designed  his 
economic  program,  budget  deficits 
were  anticipated  and,  as  the  economy 
continues  its  growth,  additional 
moneys  should  be  generated  which 
will  help  reduce  the  deficit.  However, 
the  deficit  is  so  huge  and  self-perpet- 
uating we  need  to  consider  further 
action.  Our  choices  are  not  many.  The 
budget  deficit  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  reduced  Government  spending  or 
raising  taxes.  A  tax  increase  could 
stifle  the  recovery,  as  well  as  unduly 
penalize  hard-working  Americans.  In 
the  area  of  reduced  Government 
spending,  too  many  of  us  in  Congress 
seem  to  have  lost  the  resolve  we  had  3 
years  ago  to  say  no  to  spending. 

That   being   the   case,    perhaps   we 
should   consider   the   possibility   that 
the  Congress  is  institutionally  incapa- 
ble of  sustained  denial  of  spending  to 
appease  constituent  interests.  It  is  a 
secret  42  of  our  50  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  al- 
ready discovered  about  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  These  States 
have  reacted  by  giving  the  Governor 
the  authority  to  veto  line  items  in  the 
budget.  This  authority  gives  the  Gov- 
ernors the  power  they  need  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  Perhaps  the  States 
have  seen  the  sense  of  this  method  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  option  of 
printing    more    money    when    dollars 
become  scarce.  The  line  item  veto  also 
keeps  the  Governors  from  the  dilem- 
ma the  U.S.  President  regularly  faces 
concerning     appropriations     bills     in 
which  he  must  buy  all  the  bill  or  none 
of  it.  I  think  we,  as  Federal  legislators, 
should    seriously    consider    following 
where  so  many  of  our  State  govern- 
ments have  already  gone.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  real  means 
of  limiting  unwise  spending,  since  the 
Congress  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
impose    that   sort   of   restraint   upon 
itself.* 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
British  came  forward  to  surrender  to 
Washington's  Continental  Army  at 
Yorktown,  their  band  played  a  tune 
called,  'The  World  Turned  Upside 
Down." 

Two  hundred  years  later,  the  tax- 
and-spend  liberals  here  in  Washington 
have  had  their  world  turned  upside 
down  by  the  Reagan  revolution.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  the  helm  of  an  econ- 
omy from  them,  an  economy  plagued 
by  excessive  taxes,  bloated  domestic 
spending     and     declining     economic 
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growth,  md  he  has  steadied  America's 
course  t<  i  recovery. 

Inflati>n.  which  hit  12.4  percent 
under  J  mmy  Carter,  is  now  2.6  per- 
cent. Th  *  prime  interest  rate  is  1 1  per- 
cent, abjut  half  Mr.  Carter's  prime 
rate,  ^fortgage  rates  have  also 
droppedi  awakening  the  housing  in- 
dustry from  its  sleepy  Carter  slump. 
Our  ind<  X  of  leading  economic  indica- 
tors has  gone  up  for  11  consecutive 
months,  and  this  upswing  is  matched 
by  a  upieat.  optimistic  mood  among 
the  Ame  -ican  people. 

I  sens<d  that  mood  among  my  con- 
stituents during  the  August  recess.  I 
sensed  i'  among  the  elderly  who  are 
relieved  that  inflation  no  longer  rav- 
ages their  fixed  incomes.  I  sensed  it 
among  small  businessmen,  among  su- 
permarket shoppers,  among  countless 
people  who  want  this  Congress  to  stay 
the  course  that  President  Reagan  has 
put  Am<  rica  on  toward  economic  re- 
covery. 

That  s  what  1  heard  from  the 
people  of  my  district.  Yet  there  are 
those  wlio  say  they  heard  something 
different.  They  claim  they  heard  a 
vast  out<  ry  of  concern  over  the  Feder- 
al budgei  deficit. 

Our  political  and  economic  world 
has  indei  ;d  been  turned  upside  down  if 
these  bii;  spending  liberals  have  sud- 
denly be  ;n  born  again  as  deficit-fight- 
ing fiscal  conservatives. 

Becaus  e  let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker— 
the  one  (  ause  for  today's  Federal  defi- 
cit is  the  chronic  refusal  of  this  House 
to  curb  domestic  spending.  And  the 
only  cun  for  these  deficits  is  to  put  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  this  idle  chit-chat 
about  ta  c  increases,  and  go  about  the 
business  of  making  the  cuts  needed  to 
sustain  e  :onomic  growth. 

The  f  rst  act  this  Congress  per- 
formed I  pon  our  return  from  our  trips 
home— ti  ips  when  we  supposedly 
heard  so  much  about  budget  deficits- 
was  to  :dd  $1.6  billion  to  our  social 
services  judget.  This  may  startle  stu- 
dents of  logic,  but  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  !  tudents  of  the  98th  Congress, 
which  his  been  busting  the  budget 
since  she  rtly  after  most  of  us  took  our 
oath  of  c  f f ice. 

On  March  24.  for  example,  with  re- 
covery already  launched,  this  House 
passed  a  $4.6  billion  Emergency  Jobs 
Act  tha  has  not  done  a  thing  to 
create  la  sting  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. Wh> ,  it  has  not  even  succeeded  in 
making  i  lake-work  jobs. 

The  N(  iw  York  Times  studied  the  ef- 
fects of  this  act,  and  concluded  in  a 
July  5  a  -tide  that  the  early  benefici- 
aries of  he  act  were  not  the  men  and 
women  i  i  declining  industries,  but  the 
lawyers,  the  accountants  and  the  con- 
sultants-otherwise known  as  the 
•'beltwaj  bandits  "—who  have  gotten  a 
few  feat  lers  from  the  plucked  taxpay- 
er by  wa  /  of  Federal  contracts  for  pro- 
posals, p  'ojects  and  public  hearings. 


It  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  ample 
historic  evidence  of  the  futility  of 
these  Government  boondoggles.  For 
that  little  object  lesson,  we  have  Presi- 
dent Carter's  dear  CETA  program  to 
thank.  My  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Bob  Walker)  presented  a  litany 
of  CETA  horror  stories  a  few  weeks 
ago— money  tossed  away  on  such 
meaningful  projects  as  constructing 
training  rocks  for  rock-climbers, 
manuals  on  gay  life  styles,  and  modern 
dance  lessons  for  Montgomery  County 
matrons. 

So  what  does  this  House  do?  Why  it 
passes  the  'son  of  jobs  bill"  boondog- 
gle, and  another  $3.5  billion  is  added 
to  the  deficit. 

We  have  been  stoking  our  little 
spending  engines  for  9  months  now. 
We  have  got  a  $8.4  billion  big  bank 
bailout,  a  $1.8  billion  reincarnation  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
appropriations  bills  that  add  billions 
to  the  executive  budget  request.  We 
even  have  a  $17  billion  housing  pro- 
gram as  a  payoff  for  the  bank  bailout 
program  that  is  a  taxpayer  rip-off  to 
begin  with. 

The  biggest  irony  is  that  we  also 
have  some  big  spending  programs  that 
are  needed  to  correct  the  damage  of 
other  big  spending  programs.  I  speak 
of  course  of  the  bills  to  provide  $860 
million  for  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance. $4  billion  for  health  insurance 
for  the  unemployed,  and  $375  million 
for  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  These 
programs  would  not  be  necessary  if  we 
could  just  get  about  the  business  of 
slowing  the  growth  of  governmental 
spending  and  promoting  economic 
growth. 

In  fact,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
maintain  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  is  through  sus- 
tained, noninflationary  growth.  Every 
1  percent  drop  in  unemployment 
swells  governmental  revenue  by  about 
$30  billion.  Faster  economic  growth,  in 
fact,  led  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  to  predict  last  July  that  our 
deficits  will  be  trimmed  by  a  total  of 
$110  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Tax  hikes,  as  our  born-again  deficit- 
fighting  liberal  friends  advocate, 
would  only  slow  down  economic 
growth.  And  besides,  not  1  cent  of 
these  tax  hikes  would  go  to  close  the 
budget  gap.  It  would  go  toward  in- 
creased spending.  Everyone  knows 
that  what  Congress  gets.  Congress 
spends. 

Last  year.  President  Reagan  swal- 
lowed hard  and  signed  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act.  lured  by 
a  promise  that  we  would  cut  spending 
$3  for  every  $1  in  tax  hikes.  This 
promise  has  been  roundly  broken.  In- 
stead, for  every  dollar  in  taxes,  we 
have  cut  spending  a  scant  25  cents. 

That  is  no  way  for  this  Congress  to 
run  an  economy.  We  have  seen  the 
enemy  of  balanced  budgets,  and  it  is 
us.* 


•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  article 
I,  section  7  of  the  Constitution  reads: 

All  bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  distressed  that  there  are  those 
who  would  shirk  off  our  responsibility 
for  the  budget  deficit.  In  the  words  of 
Harry  Truman  the  buck  does  stop 
here.  This  is  not  a  time  to  point  fin- 
gers. Commonsense  and  good  nature 
will  do  a  lot  to  insure  a  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  this  problem. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress that  this  is  not  a  time  to  play 
politics.  The  stakes  are  too  high  and 
the  challenge  too  great.  Last  week  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. Leon  Panetta.  and  myself  cospon- 
sored  two  special  orders  on  the  budget 
deficit.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  came  forward  to  express  their 
concern. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  impediment  to 
solving  the  deficit  crisis  than  if  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  unable  to 
join  together  in  a  bipartisan  effort. 

No  doubt,  each  of  us  have  our  own 
particular  ideas  on  solving  the  budget 
crisis.  For  the  past  2  weeks  my  col- 
leagues, and  1.  have  attempted  to 
define  the  problem  and  offer  some 
possible  solutions.  The  formula  is 
simple.  Spending  reductions  and/or  in- 
creased revenues  equal  a  reduced  defi- 
cit. The  difficulty  is  determining  the 
correct  blend. 

Compromise  is  the  key.  Every  worth- 
while law  on  the  books  is  the  result  of 
this  form  of  human  interaction.  We 
have  done  it  so  often.  Why  not  now?  I 
dare  say  that  my  response  is  some- 
what different  from  others  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Special  Orders  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  21.  But  I  am  willing  to 
compromise  and  I  believe  they  are  too. 

Briefly.  I  would  mention  a  joint  reso- 
lution introduced  by  House  Chairman 
Jim  Jones,  of  which  1  am  a  cosponsor. 
that  would  call  on  the  President  to 
convene  a  summit  conference  with 
congressional  leadership  to  address 
the  budget  deficit  problem.  The  un- 
controllables  must  be  controlled  swift- 
ly and  decisively.  An  economic  summit 
will  send  a  message  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  is  going  to  act 
promptly. 

Continued  high  deficits  have  manu- 
factured a  confidence  gap  between 
government  and  people.  Recovering 
from  years  of  ballooning  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates,  business  is  wary  of 
another  one-two  punch  in  the  form  of 
a  dwindling  supply  of  capital  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  This  fear  is  a  threat  to  a 
prolonged  recovery .• 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  October  3  Newsweek  magazine  in- 
forms us  that  this  distinguished  body 
is  in  store  for  quite  a  show  tomorrow. 

According  to  the  magazine,  in  a  very 
political  ploy,  born-again  deficit-fight- 
ing    Democrats     will     denounce     the 


budget   gap   in   a  series   of   1-minute 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  response  one  could  marvel  at  the 
great  degree  of  patient  practice  this 
exercise  requires  for  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  learn  how 
to  pronounce  terms  such  as  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  budget  deficit  smooth- 
ly and  clearly. 

One  could  also  point  to  the  record  of 
the  Democrat-controlled  House  in 
passing  spending  bill  after  spending 
bill  that  exceed  administration  re- 
quests. The  House's  record  in  pushing 
through  new  programs— such  as  the 
$3.5  billion  jobs  bill  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  expanding  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  dropping— must  also 
be  explained  by  our  colleagues  who 
plan  to  be  so  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  reply,  one  might  discuss  how  suc- 
cessful the  President's  economic  policy 
has  been  these  past  3  years.  The  Presi- 
dent's policy  has  reduced  inflation  and 
lowered  taxes  to  a  point  that  a  typical 
family  income  has  about  $3,200  more 
in  purchasing  power  than  it  would 
have  had  without  the  tax  breaks  and 
the  reduction  in  inflation. 

The  prime  interest  rate  has  dropped 
dramatically  since  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, and  the  average  real  hourly 
earnings  in  1983  rose  for  the  first  time 
in  4  years.  The  economy  itself  has 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.2  percent 
which  is  the  fastest  quarterly  growth 
rate  in  5  years. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these 
responses  seem  appropriate  to  what  is 
in  store  for  us  tomorrow  if  the  News- 
week article  is  correct. 

The  budget  deficit  is  truly  a  serious 
problem  facing  our  Nation,  and  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  political 
gamesmanship. 

The  Congress  and  this  body,  which 
contributed  so  greatly  in  creating  the 
deficit  problem,  must  now  seek  a  solu- 
tion in  a  bipartisan  manner.  What,  to 
some,  may  be  good  politics,  may  not 
necessarily  be  good  policy  nor  good  for 
the  national  interest. 

It  is  time  to  lay  politics  aside  and  get 
down  to  the  real  business  of  reducing 
the  deficit  so  that  our  economy  can 
continue  to  grow  and  our  unemployed 
can  find  real,  long-term  productive 
jobs.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econo- 
my is  growing  briskly,  generating  more 
and  more  revenues,  and  the  budget 
deficit  could  be  reduced  very  substan- 
tially if  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  do  what  he  or  she  knows  to  be 
right. 

I  have  watched  the  action  on  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills.  I 
have  watched  with  sadness  the  playing 
to  special  interest  groups  with  add-on 
running  to  billions  of  dollars. 

Too  many  Members  of  this  House 
are  using  the  appropriations  process  to 
collar  the  votes  of  special  interest  con- 
stituencies   in   next    year's   elections. 


They  are  the  same  Members  who  are 
loudly  complaining  about  the  deficit 
and  trying  to  blame  it  on  President 
Reagan. 

They  are  the  same  Members  who 
talk  about  tax  increases  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  experience  shows  they 
would  spend  every  dime  that  might  be 
raised  by  a  tax  increase. 

A  responsible  Congress  concerned 
about  the  economic  future  of  our 
country  could  reduce  the  deficit.  If  we 
would  simply  try  to  wring  out  all  the 
waste  and  unnecessary  spending,  we 
would  have  enough  for  all  our  needs. 
Instead,  fiscal  policy  has  become  an 
arena  for  playing  raw  politics. 

Even  though  we  differ  in  our  prior- 
ities, I  truly  believe  that  if  we  would 
put  crass,  political  motivation  behind 
us  we  could  solve  all  our  economic 
problems.* 


NATIONAL  ADULT  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  17. 
1983.  through  October  24,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Week." 

Nothing  better  describes  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  education  than 
the  motto  of  National  Adult  Continu- 
ing Education  Week,  "Education  for 
Tomorrow's  Opportunities."  Today, 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  Nation's  history,  education  is 
playing  a  vital  role  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow.  With  the  de- 
cline of  certain  industries,  the  growth 
of  service-oriented  businesses,  and  the 
increase  of  new  technologies,  educa- 
tion is  certainly  a  key  to  our  future. 

When  we  talk  of  education,  far  too 
many  people  think  only  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  elementary  grades  or  of 
college  students  earning  their  bache- 
lor or  graduate  degrees.  What  we  fail 
to  recognize,  however,  is  that  over  21 
million  adults  are  currently  enrolled  in 
continuing  education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
more  than  21  million  participants  in 
adult  education,  nearly  12  million  of 
which  were  women  and  over  9  million 
were  men,  took  over  37  million  courses 
during  the  year  ending  May  1981.  This 
is  an  average  of  1.8  courses  per  partici- 
pant, and  60  percent  of  these  courses 
were  taken  for  job-related  reasons. 
Furthermore,  it  is  noteworthy  that  ap- 
proximately 54  percent  of  the  adult 
education  courses  were  taken  in  a 
school  setting;  the  rest  were  provided 
by  business  or  industry,  community 
and  government  agencies,  and  other 
nonschool  settings.  More  importantly, 
the  whole  adult  continuing  education 
effort  is  growing. 
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From  displaced  factory  workers 
learning  new  skills  to  physicians 
studying  the  most  recent  advance- 
ments in  medicine,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  furthering  their  education, 
increasing  their  skills,  and  expanding 
their  knowledge.  For  some,  this  is  just 
another  step  to  greater  knowledge,  but 
for  many  it  is  a  new  beginning.  This  is 
especially  true  for  women,  minorities, 
and  some  of  our  older  citizens  who.  for 
various  reasons,  have  long  been  unable 
to  further  their  education. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  foster  and  strengthen 
education  at  all  levels.  In  particular, 
we  must  encourage  our  adult  popula- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities afforded  through  continu- 
ing education.  After  all.  education  is  a 
lifelong  process. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  adult  education.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  to  recognize  the 
value  of  continuing  education  and  to 
commend  those  individuals  involved  in 
adult  continuing  education  who  make 
so  many  important  contributions  to 
our  country.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring 
this  resolution.* 


MEDICARE  BENEFIT  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  COST  CONTAIN- 
MENT ACT  OF  1983 
*  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  concerning 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  said: 

Good  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Whenever 
the  miracles  of  modern  medicine  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  group  of  Americans,  for 
whatever  reason— economic,  geographic,  oc- 
cupational or  other— we  must  find  a  way  to 
meet  their  needs  and  fulfill  their  hopes.  For 
one  true  measure  of  a  nation  is  its  success  in 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  a  better  life  for 
each  of  its  members.  Let  this  be  the  meas- 
ure of  our  nation. 

President  Kennedy's  statement  came 
near  the  conclusion  of  a  30-year 
debate  initiated  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Econom- 
ic Security  concerning  the  inclusion  of 
health  insurance  in  the  social  security 
system.  Three  years  later,  following 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  landslide 
victory  in  an  election  where  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  was  a  principal 
issue.  Congress  adopted  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Their  intend- 
ed goal  was  to  assure  access  to  quality 
health  care  would  not  be  limited  by 
income  or  age. 

In  the  intervening  years,  medicare 
and  medicaid  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
guarantee  medical  miracles  are  equally 
available.  Many  who  would  be  immo- 
bile walk  on  manmade   hips.   Hearts 
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aggregate,   health   care   ex- 
have    increased    by    3,000 
from    1950    to    the    present, 
double  again  in  the  next  7 
Government's  share  has  in- 
fk-om  24  percent  in  1973  to  29.3 
n  1981.  Health  expenditures 
constitute   12.2  percent  of  total 
Government      expenditures 
to  4.5  percent  in  1965.  At 
the   Congressional   Budget 
estimated    the    medicare 
insurance  trust  fund  will  be 
within  4  years. 
Extenc^g    the    challenge    to    our 
commitment  is  the  fact 
to  care  is  denied  many  who 
out  of  every  10  Americans  is 
health   insurance.  The   poor 
times  as  likely  to  lack  insur- 
reople  with  high  incomes  and 
likely  as  people  with  middle 
In  fact,  over  half  those  classi- 
under  Federal  guidelines 
cbvered  by  medicaid, 
same  time,  the  burden  on  the 
las    grown    to    premedicare 
Sfniors  now  pay  an  average  of 
of  their  income  for  health 
same  amount  as  they  did  in 
medicare    and    medicaid 


Ken 
ena  :ted. 


rei  lucti 


,  as  1  said  earlier  this  year  in 
a  review  of  these  problems 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Care  of  the  House  Aging 
health  care  in  this  coun- 
crisis.  The  magnitude  of  the 
will  not  yield  to  simple  solu- 
easy  answers.  It  cannot  be 
by   cost   shifting   and   pro- 
ions  designed  to  balance 
Our  revisions  must  be  more 
and  progressive. 
I  introduce  legislation  which 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
legislation.    the   Medicare 
[mprovement  and  Cost  Con- 
Act   of   1983.   would  extend 
services  to  medicare  benefi- 
lihile    restraining    costs.    This 
Accomplished  by  allowing  pro- 
flexibility  in  dealing  with 
while    providing    incentives 
providers   to   operate   effi- 


N|edicare  Benefit  Improvement 
Containment    Act   of    1983 


would  encourage  the  development  of 
preferred  provider  organizations  and 
allow  these  organizations  to  contract 
with  medicare  for  specified  services. 
These  organizations,  which  at  mini- 
mum must  be  prepared  to  offer  exist- 
ing medicare  part  A  and  B  services, 
would  be  given  the  flexibility  of 
adding  services  which  they  deem  ap- 
propriate and  cost-effective.  The  orga- 
nization could  add  benefits  designed  to 
emphasize  preventative  care,  commu- 
nity services  or  any  other  desirable 
service  so  long  as  these  services  are 
disclosed  in  the  contracting  process 
and  the  rate  negotiated  does  not 
exceed  current  program  expenditures 
(calculated  at  the  AAPCC). 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
incentives  for  physicians  to  accept  as- 
signment and  tests  "Freedom  of 
Choice"  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions (HMO's).  Physicians  would  be 
encouraged  to  accept  asssignment  by 
provisions  which  would  expedite  the 
payment  process  for  physicians  who 
accept  assignment  (defined  for  pur- 
poses of  this  act  as  preferred  provid- 
ers) and  authorizing  the  payment  of 
interest  on  valid  claims  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  submission  by  a  pre- 
ferred provider. 

The  freedom  of  choice  HMO  demon- 
stration would  test  an  approach  which 
would  simplify  enrollment  for  HMO's 
and  eliminate  restrictive  lock-in  provi- 
sions which  have  hindered  the  growth 
of  HMOs.  Beneficiaries  would  retain 
the  right  to  see  specific  physicians  and 
other  providers  as  they  wish,  preserv- 
ing their  freedom  of  choice  and  en- 
couraging the  HMO  to  maintain  inter- 
nal services  of  the  highest  quality. 
Under  this  option,  beneficiaries  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  coinsur- 
ance and  deductible  amounts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  beneficiaries 
enrolled  in  the  demonstration  would 
have  the  option  of  receiving  services 
from  the  HMO's  panel  of  providers.  In 
the  event  beneficiaries  exercized  this 
option,  they  would  receive  more  com- 
prehensive services  without  the  obliga- 
tion of  existing  copayment  and  de- 
ductible amounts. 

This  legislation  would  not  result  in 
increased  program  costs.  Payment  for 
services  under  the  demonstration 
would  be  at  the  95  percent  AAPCC 
rate  and  result  in  a  5-percent  saving  to 
the  program.  Other  program  costs 
would  be  unaffected. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  affirmative  approach  to  one 
of  our  most  pressing  problems.  It  pro- 
vides providers  of  services  under  medi- 
care with  greater  flexibility  and  inde- 
pendence in  their  organization,  pre- 
scription of  appropriate  therapies  and 
patient  management.  It  provides  bene- 
ficiaries with  additional  options  and 
the  possibility  of  receiving  more  com- 
prehensive services  at  a  reduced  cost.» 


ON  THE  LAND  REMOTE  SENSING 
SATELLITE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion and  National  Security  held  a 
hearing  to  examine  the  international 
implications  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  commercialize  our  Govern- 
ment's land  remote  sensing  satellite 
known  as  Landsat.  During  these  hear- 
ings it  was  noted  repeatedly  that 
Landsat  has  been  a  valuable  tool  of 
American  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  it 
was  noted  that  the  effort  to  sell  it  at 
this  time  could  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  international  stature  of 
the  United  States. 

For  25  years  the  United  States  has 
fought  for  the  open  skies  policy  which 
allows  all  of  our  Nation's  satellites  to 
fly  without  restrictions  over  every 
nation  in  the  world.  Maintenance  of 
this  policy  hinges  directly  on  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  made  the  infor- 
mation acquired  from  civilian  remote 
sensing  satellites  freely  available  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

To  commercialize  Landsat,  this  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  renege 
on  our  Nation's  commitment  to  non- 
discriminatory data  distribution  poli- 
cies. This  fact  is  causing  considerable 
alarm  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Over  40  developing  nations  now  rely 
on  Landsat  to  provide  them  with  vital 
information  on  their  natural  re- 
sources. Over  a  dozen  nations  have  in- 
vested their  own  resources  in  building 
Landsat  receiving  stations,  having  rec- 
ognized the  considerable  value  of  this 
data,  and  more  important,  have  made 
these  expenditures  in  direct  reliance 
on  the  fact  that  the  Landsat  program 
was  backed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

These  nations  fear  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  Landsat  data  available.  Un- 
fortunately, this  concern  is  not  with- 
out foundation  because  mechanical 
difficulties  in  our  present  satellite, 
combined  with  the  decision  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  build  no  further  Land- 
sat satellites,  will  inevitably  result  in 
substantial  gaps  in  data. 

I  am  not  sure  what  we  can  do  at  this 
point  to  minimize  these  gaps  in  data 
transmissions  from  Landsat,  but  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  United 
States  assure  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  that  Landsat  data  will  still  be 
available,  even  after  the  last  Landsat 
satellite  we  now  have  is  launched. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
rely  on  Landsat  data  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram continues  and  to  insure  them 
that  the  data  obtained  from  Landsat 


will  continue  to  be  distributed   in  a 
nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  make  these  assurances  to  our 
friends  around  the  world.* 


SOME  FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  DEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thought  for  some  time  that  President 
Reagan  has  been  wrong  to  commit  so 
much  of  our  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  bothered,  first  of  all,  that  we 
may  be  putting  profits  ahead  of  princi- 
ples when  we  supply  grain  to  feed 
Soviet  troops  that  remain  in  Afghani- 
stan, Vietnam,  and  other  places,  and 
are  ready,  on  a  moment's  notice,  to 
march  into  Poland  should  the  Soviet 
stranglehold  on  that  nation  seem  to  be 
slipping. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned for  at  least  two  other  reasons: 
First,  we  had  a  very  bad  experience 
in  selling  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972,  when  President  Nixon  made  an 
unwise  deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  we 
were  struck,  simultaneously,  with  a 
bad  crop  year.  The  result  was  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  the  American  family's 
food  budget.  Because  of  this  year's 
severe  drought  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  we  are  facing  crop  shortages 
again  this  year  and  should  we  have  un- 
favorable weather  next  year.  President 
Reagan's  shortsightedness  could  cause 
even  greater  disaster  than  that  cre- 
ated by  President  Nixon. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  havoc 
that  we  are  wreaking  upon  our  farm- 
land by  the  continuing  demand  to 
overproduce.  Through  unwise  cultiva- 
tion practices,  we  are  depleting  our 
soil  of  nutrients,  causing  it  to  erode, 
and  in  many  cases  wiping  out  the 
small  farmer. 

This    past    Sunday,    an    article    by 
Ward    Sinclair    in    the    Washington 
Post's  "Outlook"  section  focused  clear- 
ly on  the  second  of  these  contentions. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  at  this 
time  to  enter  it  into  the  Record. 
By  Hawking  Our  Grain  We  Gamble  Our 
Future 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
American  farmers  are  being  sold  down  the 
river. 

You  can  actually  see  it  happening  by 
standing  in  a  Missouri  midnight  at  Lock  22 
on  the  Mississippi,  right  in  Mark  Twain's 
Hannibal  backyard,  watching  a  late  August 
traffic  jam  of  grain-laden  barges  waiting  to 
be  shuttled  on  toward  New  Orleans  and 
then  to  overseas  customers. 

Sights  such  as  this  gladden  the  hearts  of 
politicians  and  farm  organization  leaders 
who  see  grain  exports  as  the  road  to  salva- 
tion for  the  faltering  farm  economy.  But  on 
the  corn  and  soybean  farms  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  lock,  this  traffic  doesn't 
bring  the  elation  you  might  expect.  There's 


restrained  pleasure  that  the  Russians  are 
buying  more  grain  again  this  summer,  but 
no  real  sense  of  salvation— most  farmers 
know  better. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  poli- 
cies promoting  massive  exports  of  American 
farm  products,  down  from  record  highs  a 
couple  of  years  ago  but  still  in  the  $35  bil- 
lion range  this  year,  have  only  worsened  the 
crisis  in  U.S.  farming. 

The  crisis  is  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental. The  pressure  to  produce  more  and 
more  food  is  rapidly  changing  the  shape  of 
rural  America,  creating  larger  and  larger 
farms,  undermining  community  structure 
and  businesses,  it  is  driving  farmers  to  make 
indefensible  investment  decisions.  And  it  is 
forcing  them  to  squander  the  resource  base 
of  soil  and  water  that  must  be  kept  whole  to 
feed  future  generations. 

Export  agriculture  has  become  so  vital  to 
the  American  farmer  that  the  crops  from 
about  two  of  every  five  acres  he  harvests 
now  are  sold  abroad.  An  astounding  65  per- 
cent of  the  wheat,  55  percent  of  the  soy- 
beans and  35  percent  of  the  coarse  grains- 
corn,  sorghum,  barley— produced  in  this 
country  go  to  buyers  overseas. 

This  is  achieved  at  high  cost.  With  little 
regard  for  the  future,  farmers  are  mining 
the  soil  and  water  to  grow  still  more  grain 
to  add  to  the  surplus  that  depresses  their 
price.  Some  of  the  nation's  best  topsoil  is 
eroding  at  shocking  rates  because  of  the 
pressure  farmers  feel  to  produce  more.  The 
vast  underground  reservoir  known  as  the 
Ogallala  aquifer,  underlying  the  Great 
Plains  grain  bell,  is  being  depleted  rapidly 
to  irrigate  fields  that  were  meant  only  for 
dryland  farming.  Rich  hardwood  forests  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  being' 
cleared  systematically  for  conversion  into 
land  for  cultivation  of  crops  that  add  to  the 
glut.  At  the  same  time,  urban  encroachment 
is  eating  away  some  of  the  most  productive 
farmland,  and  shrinking  the  base  for  future 
production. 

■We  can  see  evidence  of  a  depleting  re- 
source base,"  Sen.  Roger  Jepsen  (Iowa)  said 
this  month,  pointing  out  the  soil  erosion 
each  year  wipes  out  the  productive  capabil- 
ity of  enough  land  to  feed,  clothe  and  pro- 
vide lumber  for  a  population  the  size  of  San 
Diego,  a  city  of  roughly  1.8  million  people. 
"Preservation  of  the  resource  base  for 
present  and  future  .  .  .  production  should 
be  paramount.  This  is  basic  to  national  secu- 
rity." 

As  they  deplete  the  resources,  these  same 
farmers  go  deeper  into  hock,  expanding 
their  debt  and  their  size  just  to  keep  pace. 
They  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  unrenewable  oil.  petrochemical 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  seeds  and  expen- 
sive machinery  that  help  them  grow  grain 
that  sells  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to 
produce.  The  good  times  of  the  mid-1970s, 
when  prices  were  high  and  export  demand 
was  rising,  have  become  the  bad  times  of 
the  1980s,  with  recession  and  foreign  compe- 
tition leaving  farmers  high,  dry  and  fright- 
ened. 

Soil  conservationist  R.  Neil  Sampson  has 
put  it  this  way;  "Farmers  face  a  constant 
level  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  the  things 
they  purchase,  without  an  offsetting  steady 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  goods  they 
sell  .  .  .  The  impact  on  young  farmers,  or 
those  trying  to  overcome  cash  flow  deficits, 
is  devastating. " 

This  litany  might  be  understandable,  al- 
though hardly  acceptable,  if  farmers  in  gen- 
eral were  getting  fat  and  rich  from  exports. 
But  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  the 


dizzying  decade  of  farm  export  growth  that 
began  in  1970.  sales  went  from  $7  billion  to 
more  than  $40  billion.  Yet  farm  income  ac- 
tually has  gone  down,  farmers'  debt-interest 
costs  are  about  equal  to  their  income  and 
the  cost  of  federal  support  programs  has 
zoomed  to  record  proportions. 

The  American  farmer,  in  effect,  ends  up 
subsidizing  foreign  countries,  which  find  it 
more  convenient  to  buy  cheap  U.S.  food 
than  to  invest  in  their  own  self-sufficiency. 
American  topsoil  and  water,  used  up  to  grow 
food,  is  sent  off  to  places  like  the  Soviet 
Union.  China  and  Japan  in  the  form  of 
grains  that  those  countries  cannot  produce 
in  adequate  amounts  to  feed  their  popula- 
tions. Contrary  to  popular  notions  that 
American  farmers  are  feeding  the  worlds 
hungry,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the 
more  developed  nations  that  can  afford  to 
pay  cash. 

U.S.  taxpayers  further  subsidize  these 
same  clients  by  providing  cheap  irrigation 
water  that  adds  to  the  agricultural  bounty, 
and  by  underwriting  the  cost  of  the  river 
transportation  system  and  ports  so  vital  to 
moving  the  grain. 

Something  obviously  is  very  wrong  with 
farming.  American-style,  and  it's  generating 
wide  concern  among  policy  makers.  The  $21 
billion  price  tag  of  federal  farm-support  pro- 
grams this  year,  in  league  with  the  political 
and  social  stress  of  agricultural  recession, 
have  ignited  a  full  scale  debate  over  the 
future  of  U.S.  farm  policy. 

The  issue  takes  on  timeliness  with  a  presi- 
dential election  next  year  and  with  Con- 
gress scheduled  to  write  a  new  four-year 
farm  bill,  the  basic  roadmap  for  agriculture, 
in  1985.  Farm  groups  are  holding  policy 
forums.  Secretary  John  R.  Block  this 
summer  held  a  "summit"  to  get  agri-busi- 
ness thinking  about  policy  changes. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boat- 
rockers  like  Rep.  James  H.  Weaver  (Ore.), 
former  Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  and  Walter 
W.  Goeppinger.  a  respected  Iowa  farmer, 
most  of  the  politicians,  farm  organization 
leaders  and  agribusiness  executives  who  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  American  farmers  are 
talking  and  marching  in  lockstep. 

As  they  have  done  virtually  without  ex- 
ception for  25  years,  they  urge  more  exports 
as  the  most  expedient  way  of  unloading 
American  surpluses.  This  approach  became 
graven  into  policy  after  the  Soviets  made 
huge,  unexpected  grain  purchases  here  in 
1972.  The  Nixon  administration  urged  farm- 
ers to  expand  their  plantings  and  count  on  a 
continuing  upward  surge  of  income  and  ex- 
ports. 

The  talk  today  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: more  market  development,  more  credit 
gimmicks  for  the  developing  countries,  more 
federal  subsidization  of  exports,  more  vend- 
ing of  processed  food  overseas,  more  puni- 
tive measures  against  competing  nations 
that  are  crowding  American  farmers  out  of 
their  traditional  "safe"  markets. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  call  this 
bankrupt  thinking,  literally  and  figurative- 
ly. 

The  Carter  administration,  in  its  final 
days,  suggested  as  much  in  its  controversial 
"Time  to  Choose"  study  of  the  changing 
structure  of  U.S.  farming.  Exports  in  the 
1980s,  the  report  said,  "will  lend  to  have 
high  additional  costs— both  for  farmers  .  .  . 
and  in  a  broader  social  and  economic  sense, 
in  raising  food  prices,  intensifying  the  use  of 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources,  and 
putting  further  stress  on  the  environment." 
The   entire   report   was   so   antithetical   to 
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for    one.     and     the    Reagan 

for    another,    have    shown 

inclination  to  grapple  with  questions 

in  their  debating  of  farm  policy. 

idkas  get  shot  down  with  regularity. 

lor  example.  Weaver  was  virtually 

(lut  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 

•esurrected  an  idea  he  had  floated 

numper  of  occasions. 

that  exjjort  prices  ought  to  re- 
I  tress  on  the  natural  resource  base, 
wanted  to  create  an  export  grain 
would  set  an  official  U.S.  price  for 
sold   abroad.   Free-marketeers 
at  the  idea  of  intruding  in  mar- 
way.  Never  mind  that  global  agri- 
s    basically    protectionist.    Never 
several  other  major  exporting  na- 
their      agricultural      sales 
government    boards,    or    through 
mandated    price    ceilings    and 
pf-ograms. 

proposal  was  defeated  in  the  Ag- 

Committee,  then  voted  down  as  a 

nrient    after    the    big    private 

tracing  firms  put  out  the  word  against 

picked  up  135  votes. 

e   former   Iowa  governor,  was  so 

over  the  sight  of  his  state's  erod- 

being  sluiced  down  the  Mississip- 

raised  the  idea  of  a  special  tax  on 

to  help  pay  for  repair  of  the 

left  office  early  this  year  before 

follow  up  and  his  idea  has  gone  to 


window  and  credit  customers  could  come 
after  them  in  buying  any  that  is  left." 

If  the  policymakers  would  stop  and  listen, 
they  would  understand  that  Weaver.  Ray. 
Goeppinger  and  others  like  them  are  saying 
it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  approach 
its  most  important  industry  with  the  same 
rationale  the  OPEC  nations  have  applied  to 
their  petroleum.  They  justify  their  prices  by 
arguing  that  their  oil  is  a  nonrenewable  re- 
source. Mine  it.  sell  it,  it's  gone. 

In  agriculture,  the  rationale  has  tended  to 
be  the  opposite:  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  a  re- 
newable resource.  Grow  it,  sell  it,  grow  it 
again,  sell  it  again,  but  that  is  arguable.  If 
the  soil  and  water  base  is  depleted,  as  is  in- 
creasingly the  case,  the  bushel  of  wheat  be- 
comes a  nonrenewable  resource. 

There  will  be  no  cheap  solutions,  or  easy 
answers,  to  the  problems  that  American  ag- 
riculture now  faces.  In  seeking  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of  a 
diverse  group:  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and.  above  all.  less  developed  na- 
tions for  which  America  remains  a  granary 
of  last  resort.  These  groups  have  a  common 
interest  in  seeing  that  American  farmland 
remains  as  fruitful  in  the  future  as  it  is  now. 
That  hope  will  be  threatened  if  unbridled 
exports  continue  to  sell  fanners  down  the 
river.* 
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•Fence* to- fence,  free-market-oriented  pol- 
icy has  I  irned  into  an  economic  disaster  for 
the  fanter  and  a  soil-loss  tragedy  for  the 
nation."  he  wrote  recently  in  the  Des 
Moines  1  Register.  He  proposed  a  mandatory 
idling  o  20  percent  of  all  soil  used  to 
produce  field  crops,  resting  the  soil  for 
three  yeirs  by  planting  it  in  grass.  In  15 
ap  U.S.  cropland  would  have  been 
rebuilt, 
percent  cut  in  our  crop  acreage 
produce  more  than  enough  for 
needs  of  the  United  States  and 
an^ple  quantities  of  grain  for  export. " 
Foreign  cash  customers  should  be 
place    at    our    export-buying 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  his  own  request),  for 
September  30  and  October  1,  1983,  on 
account  of  district  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Latta,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashayan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 5. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Ms.  Fiedler  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Ridge. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  LUKEN. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Markey. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,449. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3263.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    DONNELLY.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  ajourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  September  30.  1983,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1919.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft   of   proposed   legislation  entitled   the 

•Pension  Equity  Act  of  1983  "  (H.  Doc.  No. 
98-114);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
relating  to  the  minting  of  the  1984  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  games  coins;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Department 
on  the  status  of  handicapped  children  in 
Head  Start  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
604(d)  of  Public  Law  97-35;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  labor. 

1922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  annual  report  covering 
fiscal  year  1982  on  the  status  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  program,  pursuant  to  section  315  of 
Public  Law  93-415;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Minority  Ek;onomic  Impact,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  211(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  the  term  'minority" 
for  purposes  of  determining  who  is  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  Department's  Office 
of  Minority  Economic  Impact  (MI)  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AssisUnt 
Secretary  of  State,  Intergovernmental  and 
Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Nicholas  A.  Ve- 
liotes.  Ambassador-designate  to  Egypt,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  13.  1956  (70  Stat.  274).  to  delete 
the  requirement  for  congressional  review  of 
contracts  in  excess  of  $200,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Allocation  of  budget  totals  to 
subcommittees  under  the  first  amendment 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
(Rept.  No.  98-395).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  4027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  Tax  Court  judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Oilman.    Mr.   Shaw,    Mr.    Schumer. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.     Fascell,     Mr.     Feighan.     Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Coughlin,    Mr.   Ortiz,   Mr.    Parris, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Pritchard): 
H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  revise  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy,  to  establish  a  Deputy 
Director  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  a 
Deputy  Director  for  Drug  Enforcement  in 
the  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  4029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est on  Eurobonds  sold  outside  the  United 
States  will  not  be  subject  to  the  30-percent 
tax  on  interest  received  by  foreign  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BROOKS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Horton.     Mr.     Wright,     and     Mr. 
Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  4030.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  continu- 
ation of  the  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
program  (Landsat),  and  to  insure  the  U.S. 
role  as  the  world  leader  in  developing  and 
utilizing  land  remote  sensing  space  technol- 
ogy through  the  Landsat  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  facilitate  economic  ad- 
justment  of  communities,   businesses,   and 
workers;  to  require  business  concerns  to  give 
advance  notice  of  plant  closings  and  perma- 
nent layoffs;  to  provide  assistance,  including 
retraining,   to  dislocated   workers,   and   for 
other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for    himself, 
Mrs.    Roukema.    Mr.    Conable.    Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der,  Mrs.   Smith  of   Nebraska,   Ms. 
Snowe,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich): 
H.R.  4032  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement   Income   Security   Act   of    1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
assure  equity  in  the  provision  of  retirement 
income,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  three  additional 
district,  judges  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  4034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  notify  State  or  local 
governments    of    sales    of    property    seized 
from  delinquent  taxpayers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  4035.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  a  certain  chemical  intermediate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.R.  4036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  education  savings  accounts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR; 
H.R.  4037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
States  to  identify  areas  which  have  water 
quality  control  problems  as  a  result  of  pollu- 
tion from  nonpoint  sources  and  to  establish 
plans   and   priorities   for   controlling   those 
problems,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
for  implementing  such  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PAUL; 
H.R.  4038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion limiting  nonbusiness  casualty  loss  de- 
ductions   to   the    amount    by    which    such 
losses  exceed  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  4039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  to  prohibit  extensions  of  credit,  credit 
guarantees,  investment  guarantees,  or 
grants  by  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  any  Communist  country;  jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RoYBAi.   Mr.   Waxman.   Mr.   Biaggi. 
Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Bonker); 
H.R.  4040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  negotiated 
rates   with   preferred   providers   under   the 
medicare    program    and    to    permit    group 
health  care  payors  to  provide  for  alternative 
rates  with  providers  of  health  care,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  intra-HMO  competition  demon- 
stration  project,   and   for  other   purposes: 
jointly,   to   the   Committees  on   Ways   and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR; 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  17,  1983.  through  Octo- 
ber 24.  1983.  as  'National  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Senice. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey; 
H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December   1.    1983,   as    "National   Civil   Air 
Patrol    Day ":    to    the    Committee    on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS; 
H.  Con.  Res.   178.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  urgency  of  extending  the  Jap- 
anese auto  export  restraints  beyond  March 
31.  1984  at  carry-over  levels,  without  any  ex- 
ceptions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER; 
H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  defense  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning human  rights  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Evans    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr. 
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H.  Rei  322.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning I  he  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exi>orts  of  proposals  to  modify  the 
common  igricultural  policy  of  the  European 
Community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs. 
By 

H.   Res 
the  Presi  lent 
to  Henr; 
business 
the  Comjnittee 
By 

H.   Re;, 
sense  of 
the  Pre^dent 
tion    of 
Watt:  to 
sular  Affairs 


^T.  GONZALEZ: 

323.  Resolution  to  request  that 
_.-,  provide  certain  information  as 
Kissinger  &   Associates  and  the 

activities   of   Henry   Kissinger;   to 
on  Government  Operations. 
VIr.  KOSTMAYER: 

324.  Resolution   expressing    the 
the  House  of  Representatives  that 

should  request  the  resigna- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
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Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Mr.  Erdreich.  and  Mr.  Eng- 


MEMORIAI^S 

Undeij  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials w^re  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

278.  B:    the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislattjre  of  Guam,  relative  to  Richard 
s  appointment  as  Assistant  Interi- 
for  Territorial  and  Intemation- 
:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Hffairs. 
.-.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
of  California,  relative  to  the  Santa 
marine  area:  jointly,  to  the  Corn- 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina; 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
relative   to   the  Santa   Barbara 
i  rea:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Fisheries. 


!  nd  : 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4041) 

relief  of  Herbert  Tichauer,  which 

refe  Ted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


A  )DITIONAL  SPONSORS 


clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
as  follows: 
29:    Mrs.    Boxer.    Mr     Philip    M. 
Mr.    Donnelly,    Mr.    Durbin,    Mr. 
r.     Howard,     Mr.     Matsui 
Mr.    Murphy,    Mr.    Muk  h, 
Mr.     Rahall,     Mr.     Rodino 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Akaka. 
1  016:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr,  McEwen,  and 


ere 


H 


617: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hat  :her. 


1 136:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 

«Ir.  ScHAEFER,  and  Mr.  Aspin. 
1  543:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
1881:   Mr.   DeWine,  Mr.   Dowdy   of 
Mississippi,  Mr.   Erdreich,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
NictiOLS,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr.  Penny. 
1905:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
r.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Wat- 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Puqua. 
Ka^tur.  and  Mr.  Torricelu. 


H.R.  1965:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2714:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr,  McEwen,  and  Mr,  Young 
cf  Alaska. 

H.R.  3027:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Gregg,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Badham, 

H.R.  3245:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3309:  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Badham, 
and  Mr.  Dreier,  of  California. 

H.R.  3420:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr, 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr,  Lungren. 

H.R.  3545:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  3581:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  3633:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr,  Dellums,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr,  Derrick,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and 
Mr.  Wright. 

H.R.  3755;  Mr.  Broyhill  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  3886:  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan, Mr,  Wirth,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr, 
Rahall,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Borski,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  3887;  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr,  Conyers 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr 
Rangel,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Fei 
GHAN,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr 
Rahall.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr 
Edgar,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr,  Yatron,  Mr,  Borski,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  3936:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  and  Mr.  Ortiz, 

H,R.  3972;  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.J.  Res.  20;  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr, 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr, 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H,J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr,  Wylie.  and 
Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  93;  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  Sharp.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 

Fascell.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 

Bethune,    Mr.    Volkmer,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr. 

Leath  of  Texas,  Mr,  Hance,  Mr.  Young  of 

Missouri,   Mr.   Nowak,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr, 

Taylor,    Mr.    Garcia,    Mr,    Applegate,    Mr, 


Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr,  Oberstar,  Mr,  Gonzalez,  Mr,  Ire- 
land. Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr,  Fields,  Mr.  Ortiz,  and 
Mr.  Pickle. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 

H.J,  Res,  121:  Mr,  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  282;  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

H.J.  Res.  322;  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Natch- 
er. Mr,  Swift,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Madigan. 

H.J.  Res.  349;  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.J.  Res.  352;  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr,  Luken,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Daschle. 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.  Res.  310:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr, 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms,  Mikulski,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Gray,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr, 
Weaver,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr,  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
242.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  relative  to  Federal 
compensation  and  benefits;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2867 
By  Mr.  ECKART: 
—Page  58.  after  line  14.  insert; 


adequacy  of  certain  GUIDELINES  AND 
CRITERIA 

Sec.  24A.  (a)  Subtitle  D  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"ADEQUACY  OF  CERTAIN  GUIDELINES  AND 
CRITERIA 

"Sec  4010.  (a)  Study.— The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  guidelines  and  criteria  under  this  Act 
(other  than  guidelines  and  criteria  for  facili- 
ties to  which  subtitle  C  applies)  which  are 
applicable  to  solid  waste  management  and 
disposal  facilities,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  landfills  and  surface  impoundments,  are 
adequate  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  from  groundwork  contamina- 
tion. Such  study  shall  include  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  degree  to  which  the  criteria 
under  section  1008(a)  and  the  criteria  under 
section  4004  regarding  monitoring,  preven- 
tion of  contamination,  and  remedial  action 
are  adequate  to  protect  groundwater  and 
shall  also  include  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  any  additional  enforcement  au- 
thorities which  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  deems 
necessary  for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  Report,— Not  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of 
such  study. 

"(c)  Revisions  of  Guidelines  and  Crite- 
ria.—Following  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  revise  the  guidelines  and  criteria 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  insure  that  such  guidelines  and 
criteria  are  adequate  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  ground 
water  contamination.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
D  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  4010.  Adequacy  of  Certain  Guidelines 
and  Criteria". 

And  make  the  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
—Page  57,  after  line  ,  insert; 

DISPOSAL  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ON  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

Sec.  23A.  Section  3004  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(1)  Use  of  Federal  Lands  for  Land  Dis- 
posal OF  Hazardous  Waste.— (1)  No  Federal 
lands  may  be  used  for  the  treatment,  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  other 
than  hazardous  waste  which  is— 

"(A)  generated  by  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  person  or 
entity  generating  such  waste  in  the  course 
of  carrying  out  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment pursuant  to  a  Federal  project  or  pro- 
gram, or 

"(B)  obtained  by  the  Administrator  (or  by 
any  other  person  or  entity  acting  pursuant 
to  a  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  the 
Administrator)— 

"(i)  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  removal 
action  under  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980:  or 

"(ii)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  re- 
search relating  to  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment. 


Clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  permit 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  on  Federal  lands  only  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  there  is  no  other  rea- 
sonably available  facility  for  the  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  such  hazardous 
waste. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■Federal  lands'  means  lands  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States  other  than— 

"(A)  lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and 

"(B)  lands  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  an  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe,". 

And  make  the  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 
—Page  59,  after  line  4.  insert: 

domestic  sewage 
Sec.  26.  (a)  Domestic  Sewage.— Subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"domestic  sewage 

"Sec  3014.  (a)  Report.— The  Administra- 
tor shall,  not  later  than  15  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  those 
substances  identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001  which  are  not  regulated  under  this 
subtitle  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  for  mix- 
tures of  domestic  sewage  and  other  wastes 
that  pass  through  a  sewer  system  to  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  types,  size  and  number  of 
generators  which  dispose  of  such  substances 
in  this  manner,  the  types  and  quantities  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner,  and  the  identifica 
tion  of  significant  generators,  wastes,  and 
waste  constituents  not  regulated  under  ex- 
isting Federal  law  or  regulations  in  a 
manner  sufficient  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

"(b)  Revisions  of  Regulations.— Within 
18  months  after  submitting  the  report  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator 
shall  revise  existing  regulations  and  promul- 
gate such  additional  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  subtitle  (or  any  other  available  author- 
ity) as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  sub- 
stances identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001  which  pass  through  a  sewer  system  to 
a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  are  ade- 
quately controlled  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

"(c)  Report  on  Wastewater  Lagoons.- 
The  Administrator  shall,  within  36  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983, 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  concerning 
wastewater  lagoons  at  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  and  their  effect  on  groundwater 
quality.  Such  report  shall  include: 

"(1)  the  number  and  size  of  such  lagoons; 

"(2)  the  types  and  quantities  of  waste  con- 
tained in  such  lagoons; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  waste  has 
been  or  may  be  released  from  such  lagoons 
and  contaminated  groundwater;  and 

"(4)  available  alternatives  for  preventing 
or  controlling  such  releases. 
The  Administrator  may  utilize  the  author- 
ity of  sections  3007  and  3013  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  such  report. 

"(d)  Application  of  Section  3010(a)  and 
Section  3007.— The  provisions  of  section 
3007  and  3010  shall  apply  to  solid  or  dis- 
solved materials  in  domestic  sewage  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  waste.". 


(b)  Amendment  to  Sections  3007  and 
3010.— (1)  Section  3007  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof; 

"(e)  Application  to  Solid  or  Dissolved 
Materials  in  Domestic  Sewage.— The  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  apply  to  solid  or 
dissolved  materials  in  domestic  sewage  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  wjaste.". 

(2)  Section  3010  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Application  to  Solid  or  Dissolved 
Materials  in  Domestic  Sewage.— The  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  apply  to  solid  or 
dissolved  materials  in  domestic  sewage  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  waste.". 

(c)  Table  of  Contents,— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subtitle  C  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof; 

"Sec.  3014.  Domestic  sewage.". 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  H.R.  2867 
to  insert  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  25: 
"Sec.  26.  Domestic  sewage.". 

By  Mr.  SPRATT; 
—Page  58,  after  line  14,  insert; 

Sec  24A.  Section  3011(b)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  that  subsection  the 
following;  "In  developing  an  allocation  for- 
mula, the  Administrator  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  quantities  of  hazardous 
wastes  disposed  of  in  each  State  and  the 
corresponding  State  administrative  obliga- 
tions.". 

Make  the  necessary  conforming  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents. 


the 


H.R. 3231 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 

(Amendment  of  the  amendment  in 
nature  of  a  substitute  (test  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  43,  line  17.  add  the  following  after 
the  period;  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  ensure  that  qualified  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Commerce  au- 
thorized to  issue  export  licenses  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  are  locat- 
ed at  ports  and  other  points  of  exit  from 
and  entry  across  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  reduce  delays  in  the  issu- 
ance of  those  licenses,". 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment   in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  6: 

"(5)  Agreement  to  accord  treaty  status  to 
the  agreement  of  the  Committee  on  multi- 
lateral export  control,". 

Page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  "(5) '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)", 

Page  13,  line  15,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

—Page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "If"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "involved."  on  line  8. 

Page   16,  line  18,  strike  out  "If"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "involved,"  on  line  22, 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—On  page  45,  delete  the  word,  "and",  on 
line  9:  delete  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  12 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "and"  and  the  following: 

"(5)(a)  establishment  of  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram, on  a  demonstration  basis  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  consistent  with 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  and  United  States  foreign 
policy  goals  to; 
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••(i)  iniiiate  technical  assistance  programs 
with  the  I  aviation  authorities  of  other  gov- 
emmenti:  and 

••(ii)  iiiitiate  programs  to  assist  United 
States  fitms  in  their  efforts  to  export  aero- 
space products  and  services.  Such  programs 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

"(A)  i»  of  United  States  firms  in  techni- 
cal assisSuice  programs  initiated  with  for- 
eign govo'nments; 

"(B)  agisting  United  SUtes  firms  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  proposals  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  foreign  aviation  concerns; 

••<C)  prtoviding  technical  consultation  and 
project  Qunagement  assistance  to  United 
States  fiHns  once  foreign  governments  or 
aviation  toncems  have  awarded  contracts  to 
United  Slates  firms;  and 

••(D)  as^ting  United  SUtes  private  sector 
civil  avi4tion  entities  to  develop  training 
program^,  by  providing  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration safety  information,  educational 
material,  and  advice. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress]  not  later  than  April  30.  1985.  on 
the  impHmenUtion  of  this  program  making 
recommendations  on  the  advisability  of  its 
continua|ion  and  expansion  to  involve  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  federal  depart- 
ments oriagencies." 

By  \At.  SOLOMON: 

(Amen<lment   to   the   amendment   in   the 


nature  o( 

—Page  8 

105 

Page  9, 


(b)  Sect  ion  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'significant"  and  in- 
serting ir  lieu  thereof  •comparable";  and 

(2)  by   nserting  after  ••those  produced  in 
the  Unit  d  SUtes,"  the  following:  'so  as  to 


a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
line   19.  insert  "(a)"  after    •Sec. 

insert  the  following  after  line  16: 


render  the  controls  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purposes. '. 

Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  19: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f))  is  amended  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  by  striking  out  •suffi- 
cient" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "comparable". 

Page  13.  strike  out  line  20  and 
•'2404(fX4))"  on  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  5(fK4)  of  the  Act."". 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

—Page  14,  line  4.  strike  out  "ir"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "involved."  on  line  8. 

Page  16.  line  18.  strike  out  "If"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "involved."  on  line  22. 
—Page  14.  line  8.  insert  the  following  imme- 
diately after  the  first  period:  "The  Presi- 
dent may  extend  the  6-month  period  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  two  years  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  absence  of  the  export 
control  involved  would  prove  detrimenUl  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. ". 

Page  16.  line  22.  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  the  first  period:  •The  Presi- 
dent may  extend  the  6-month  period  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  two  years  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  absence  of  the  export 
control  involved  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. ". 
—Page  14,  line  17.  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  the  first  pericxl:  "Each  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  information  in  support 
of  any  such  represenUtions.  including  Infor- 
mation on  the  following:  cost,  reliability, 
the  availability  and  reliability  of  spare  parts 
and  the  cost  and  quality  thereof,  mainte- 


nance  programs,   technical   daU   packages, 
backup  packages,  durability,  quality  of  end 
products  produced  by  the  item  proposed  for 
export,  and  scale  of  production.". 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  41.  insert  the  following  after  line  7 
and  redesignate  existing  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d): 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

"(f)  AcRicm-TURAL  Act  or  1970.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  812  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  612c-3).'". 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  38.  insert  the  following  after  line  6 
and  redesig^nate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

PRICES  FOR  EXPORTS 

Sec.  120.  Section  7  of  the  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  111(b)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(1)  Minimum  Prices  for  Exports.— The 
President  may  esUblish  minimum  prices  for 
exports  of  wheat,  com,  soybeans,  soybean 
meal.  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  and 
rice."". 

—Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 
TITLE  IV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
prices  for  exports 

Sec.  401.  The  President  may  esUblish 
minimum  prices  for  exports  of  wheat,  com. 
soybeans,  soybean  meal,  oats,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  rice. 
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DEFICITS  BLOCK  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 


HON.  LES  AaCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
travel  through  the  First  Congressional 
District  in  Oregon,  the  question  most 
often  asked  by  millworkers  in  Toledo, 
by  fishermen  in  Astoria,  and  by  small 
businessmen  in  Beaverton  is  this.  Is 
the  recovery  going  to  be  a  strong  one, 
is  it  going  to  be  sustainable,  and  is  it 
one  that  can  bring  us  out  of  one  of  the 
deepest  economic  holes  we  have  been 
in  for  decades? 

When  we  look  at  the  statistics  of 
what  we  have  been  through  in  terms 
of  bank  failures,  financial  institutions 
which  have  been  merged,  jobs  which 
have  been  lost,  some  of  which,  frankly, 
will  never  come  back,  I  think  we  have 
paid  a  very  dear  price  to  reach  this 
[)oint  at  which  we  might  just  be  able 
to  see  economic  recovery. 

Those  who  have  survived  the  reces- 
sion have  every  right  to  expect  a  re- 
covery that  rewards  them  for  one  of 
the  sharpest  sacrifices  the  economy 
has  been  put  through  in  decades.  And 
I  believe  the  recovery  can  be  sus- 
tained. I  believe  the  policymakers  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
owe  those  who  have  survived  by  being 
as  skillful  as  they  have  during  this  re- 
cession a  recovery  which  rewards  their 
enterprise  and  nurtures  those  who  are 
picking  up  the  pieces  now  and  are 
trying  to  put  it  all  back  together 
again. 

But  to  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  thing  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  prolonged  and  sustained  economic 
recovery— deficits.  Structural  deficits, 
deficits  which  are  estimated,  conserv- 
atively, at  $200  billion.  Not  only  this 
year,  but  next  year,  the  year  after 
that,  and,  in  David  Stockman's  words, 
as  far  forward  into  the  future  as  the 
eye  can  see.  These  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  driven  up  interest  rates, 
which  have  in  turn  devasted  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  housing  industry, 
the  wood  products  industry,  and  other 
credit  sensitive  businesses. 

This  is  a  problem  which  knows  no 
political  bounds.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
your  world  revolves  around  capital  for- 
mation or  whether  it  revolves  around 
providing  social  services  to  help  the 
needy.  Neither  of  those  things  will 
happen  if  budget  deficits  of  $200  bil- 


lion are  allowed  to  occur.  If,  in  5  years' 
time,  we  amass  an  additional  $1  tril- 
lion to  the  national  debt,  on  top  of  the 
current  accumulated  $1  trillion  debt, 
neither  of  those  things  will  occur.  Nei- 
ther of  those  things  wiU  occur  if  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  absorbs  78  percent 
of  the  total  savings  pool  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  where  we  will  be  if  our 
deficits  grow  unabated. 

You  {»nnot  help  your  fellow  man 
and  you  (amnot  form  capital  to  get  the 
business  machinery  of  this  country 
going  if  debt  service  alone  becomes 
one  of  the  major  items  in  the  Federal 
budget.  And  neither  of  those  things 
will  hapiJen  if  interest  rates  destroy 
the  principal  soiux;e  of  wealth  needed 
to  make  this  country  the  kind  of  socie- 
ty I  think  we  all  want  it  to  be.  This  is 
why  I  feel  it  is  so  important  for  re- 
sponsible Members  of  both  parties  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  bring  our  fiscal 
policy  under  control.  If  we  fail  in  this 
effort,  or  even  worse  if  we  continue  on 
oiu-  present  course  as  if  there  were  no 
problem,  we  will  be  courting  a  finan- 
cial and  economic  crisis  which  will 
shred  the  social  fabric  of  this  coimtry, 
making  the  riots  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's  look  like  small  potatoes. 

And  what  stands  in  the  way  of  deci- 
sive action  which  can  reduce  the  size 
of  the  deficits  which  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon? There  has  certainly  been  no  lack 
of  ideas  as  to  how  the  deficit  can  best 
be  reduced. 

My  conservative  friends  suggest  that 
we  only  need  to  cut  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending  further  in  order  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance,  al- 
though with  the  magnitude  of  the 
deficits  which  we  face  you  could  shut 
down  every  function  of  the  Federal 
Croverrunent  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  still  face 
a  $20  to  $30  billion  deficit.  Some  would 
even  advocate  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  require  balanced  budgets  as  if 
by  magic  that  would  provide  the  votes 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  cut  these 
deficits. 

My  liberal  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  similarly  refuse  to  consider 
changes  in  entitlement  programs 
which  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
substantial  savings  needed  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  There  are  still  too  many 
sacred  cows,  despite  substantial  budget 
cuts,  in  the  area  of  domestic  spending. 

What  we  have  on  our  hands  is  a 
state  of  paralysis,  legislative  gridlock, 
in  which  the  political  muscle  of  vari- 
ous factions  within  both  political  par- 
ties has  been  applied  skillfully  enough 


to  bring  both  sides  to  this  state  of  pa- 
ralysis. 

It  is  imperative  that  something  be 
done  to  break  through.  There  are 
dogmas  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
which  must  be  broken.  Something  has 
to  give. 

But  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential 
commission  to  deal  with  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  social  security,  and  we  did, 
and  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  intractable 
and  vexing  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  we  have,  and  if  we  can  form  a 
Presidential  commission  to  deal  with 
strategic  forces— the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission—which we  have  done,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  argument  for 
using  this  secret  weapon  on  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  not  only  the 
domestic  structure  of  this  Nation's 
economy  and  strength,  but  also,  ulti- 
mately, its  foreign  strength  as  well. 

We  should  be  able  to  bring  the  lead- 
ership together  from  both  parties,  in 
the  executive  branch  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  have  a  national  commission 
composed  in  a  way  that  represents  bal- 
ance to  come  forward  with  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  which  will  be  bal- 
anced and,  most  importantly,  will  com- 
mand the  support  necessary  to  pass 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Some  would  say  that  this  approach 
circumvents  the  committee  system  and 
the  budget  process  established  to  deal 
with  this  matter. 

I  would  answer,  first  of  all,  that  this 
simply  would  not  be  the  case.  Any  set 
of  legislative  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  such  a  commission  would 
come  before  the  Congress  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 
While  significant  alterations  could 
upset  the  balance  struck  by  such  a 
commission,  the  Congress  would  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  is  extraordinary  in  nature. 
Its  solution  requires  extraordinary 
steps  be  taken. 

I  feel  a  solution  to  this  is  critical  and 
I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that  the 
inertia  which  has  set  in  will  continue. 
This  is  why,  today.  I  am  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  setting  up  such  a  com- 
mission. Patterned  after  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  the  National  Commission  for 
a  Responsible  Budget  calls  upon  the 
President,  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  nomi- 
nate a  15-member  commission  charged 
with  reviewing  all  elements  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  causes  of  the  cyclical 
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stiluctural    budget    deficits    and 
forward  with  a  set  of  options  for 
President  and  the  Congress. 

the  most  difficult  task  facing 
,  and  the  most  important.  I 
colleagues  who  may  be  inter- 
breaking  this  gridlock  and  set- 
such  a  commission  to  contact 
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DENVER  POST:  "JAMES 
WATT  SHOULD  RESIGN" 


HOljl.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  Tlfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wee  nesday,  September  28,  1983 
SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
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the  Denver  Post  had  enough 
for  Mr.  Watt  to  step  down, 
editorial.  "The  Record  Is  Clear: 
Watt  Should  Resign,"  Septem- 
j  983,  follows: 
the  Denver  Post.  Sept.  28.  1983] 
Record  Is  Clear:  James  Watt  Should 
Resign 
Vatf  s  big  moment  has  arrived, 
now  step  to  front  and  center,  with 
lights  focused  on  his  familiar  pro- 
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announce  that  he  has  resigned. 
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Accorcingly,  what  Watt  had  to  say  as  a 
public  c  fficial— whether  he  prefers  Jonn 
Phillip  £  ousa  to  the  Beach  Boys  or  whether 
he  feels  freed  or  persecuted  as  a  born-again 
Christia  i— all  were  more  important  to  him 
than  th>  task  assigned  him  by  President 
Reagan.  His  primary  job  was  to  serve  as  the 
chief  trustee  of  our  lands,  and  he  crassly 
that  job  into  a  personal  politi 
lox  for  unrelated  causes, 
our  years  of  pro-environmentalism 
1  iredecessor.  Cecil  D.  Andrus.  Watt 
a  mandate  from  President  Rea- 
sf^ashing  election  victories  in  the 
states.  He  unwisely  translated 
general-election  promises  into  a 
mpathetic  to  commercial  develop- 
e  public  domain,  and  into  a  forum 
political  views. 
I  ere  were  many  reasons  Westerners 
Ronald  Reagan  over  Jimmy  Carter, 
of  those  reasons  had  anything  to  do 
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with  advancing  commercial  development  of 
the  public  lands,  which  Secretary  Watt  has 
adopted  as  a  mandate. 

Most  Western  resource  experts  and  Interi- 
or officials  agree  that  he  has  been  a  good 
administrator— he  "runs  a  tight  ship"  and 
he  deserves  credit  for  launching  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  develop  offshore  oil  and 
gas  resources.  With  a  third  of  this  nation's 
oil  supply  coming  from  abroad,  it  is  clear 
that  domestic  energy  development  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

But  Watt  has  not  been  effective  in  his 
overall  administration  of  the  public  lands. 

While  he  launched  an  ambitious  restora- 
tion of  facilities  in  the  national  parks,  he 
did  so  at  the  cost  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
purchase  of  additional  tracts.  And  in  one 
case,  his  aides  are  advocating  that  those  fa- 
cilities be  made  available— for  the  first 
time— to  wild-game  hunters  licensed  to  kill 
in  the  national  parks  of  Alaska. 

Watt  boasts  that  he  has  not  leased  any 
wilderness "  for  mineral  development,  but 
the  fact  is  that  House  Democrats  blocked 
him  from  doing  so. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  increasingly  used  his 
Interior  post  as  a  pulpit  to  attack  his  critics, 
to  orchestrate  fundamentalist  statements 
on  such  highly-charged  issues  as  abortion 
and  to  overstate  his  policies  on  Indian 
tribes. 

The  secretary  also  found  time  to  precipi- 
tate a  selfish  feud  with  Rep.  Morris  Udall. 
D-Ariz..  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Congress. 

Although  his  responsibility  was  to  admin- 
ister the  public  resources,  he  approached 
the  job  as  the  regulator  of  a  mythical  corpo- 
ration, intent  on  dismantling  a  ■monopoly" 
that  unfairly  held  title  to  vast  resources. 
Such  rash  conduct  equates  to  a  misuse  of 
the  high  trust  delivered  into  his  hands  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
early  1981. 

If  Watt  possessed  some  irreplaceable 
genius  in  the  governance  of  public  deeds, 
our  judgment  might  be  different.  But  he 
has  posted  no  such  record.  His  record  as  ad- 
ministrator of  our  resources  is.  at  best,  me- 
diocre. Additionally,  there  are  his  repeated, 
tasteless  forays  into  misguided  humor. 

If  all  this  were  incidental,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. But  it  is  intentional.  In  his  many 
public  appearances.  Watt  plainly  has  en- 
joyed his  self-perceived  role  as  Reagan's 
court  jester.  While  he  clearly  delighted  in 
creating  statements  to  taunt  the  press  over 
the  past  few  months,  he  will  now  blame  the 
press  for  his  demi.se. 

Watt  knew  where  he  was  going  on  his 
carefully  mapped  journey  to  resignation. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  little  regard  for  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  process.  While 
he  was  conducting  his  sideshow  comedy  act. 
there  were  legions  of  dedicated  bureaucrats, 
forest  managers  and  park  rangers  who  were 
out  in  the  field  dutifully  doing  their  jobs. 
They  were  managing  the  public  resources 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

James  Watt  lost  sight  of  that  duty. 
He  was  busy  on  the  lecture  circuit,  creat- 
ing the  controversy  that  newspaper  cartoon- 
ists survive  on.  He  was  in  the  headlines.  He 
was  playing  to  the  radical  right.  He  was  the 
last  remanant  of  the  Reagan  campaign.  He 
was  loving  every  minute  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  he  also  was  the  director  of 
Interior,  our  ambassador— our  represen- 
tive— in  Washington. 

And  he  didn't  represent  us  very  effective- 
ly. 

James  Watt  was  entrusted  with  the  custo- 
dy of  America's  coal  reserves,  its  timber- 
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lands  and  its  grazing  pastures,  its  scenic 
vistas,  its  grand  canyons  and  its  majestic 
mountains.  But  he  chose,  instead,  to  worry 
about  whether  he  was  becoming  a  political 
liability  to  his  president,  and  he  measured 
his  performance  by  that  yardstick. 

Watt  not  only  has  burdened  his  president, 
but  he  has  burdened  the  nation  and  the 
West  as  well. 

He  should  now  do  his  president  a  favor— 
and.  coincidentally.  as  he  sees  it,  he  should 
do  us  all  a  favor— and  resign  immediately. 
Let's  get  on  with  the  serious  business  of  pro- 
tecting our  public  resources.* 


A  BILL  TO  EXEMPT  EUROBOND 
INTEREST  FROM  TAXATION 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1983 

m  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  permitting  U.S.  corporations 
to  sell  so-called  Eurobonds,  on  a  tax- 
free  basis,  to  foreign  persons  directly 
from  the  United  States.  Present  tax 
law  requires  that  Eurobonds  be  sold 
only  through  Netherlands  Antilles  fi- 
nance subsidiaries  if  the  interest  is  to 
be  exempt  from  the  30-percent  with- 
holding tax  normally  imposed  on  U.S. 
source  income  sent  abroad.  The  ability 
to  sell  Eurobonds  on  a  tax-free  basis  is 
vitally  important  to  hundreds  of  U.S. 
corporations  as  a  relatively  low-cost 
method  of  raising  capital  in  foreign 
markets.  Total  Eurobond  debt  current- 
ly stands  at  approximately  $40  billion. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
use  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  for  is- 
suing Eurobonds  creates  enormous  tax 
compliance  problems  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  results  in  a  huge 
loss  each  year  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  is  because  the  Netherlands  Antil- 
les is  the  world's  principal  tax  haven/ 
tax  secrecy  jurisdiction  and  is  being 
utilized  by  U.S.  residents  and  third 
country  "treaty  shoppers"  to  evade 
payment  of  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S. 
taxes  on  income  earned  in  the  United 
States.  The  Antilles  tax  haven  status 
derives  from  its  tax  treaty  with  the 
United  States— a  treaty  that  our 
Treasury  Department  has  been  trying, 
unsuccessfully,  to  renegotiate  for  the 
past  3  years.  The  Antilles  has  been 
able  to  resist  efforts  to  tighten  the 
treaty  against  tax  abusers  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  jurisdiction  from 
which  Eurobonds  can  currently  be 
sold  on  a  tax-free  basis  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers. If  the  United  States  termi- 
nates the  treaty,  interest  paid  on  Eur- 
obonds will  be  taxable  and  U.S.  corpo- 
rations will  be  forced  to  pay  unaccept- 
ably  high  and  inflationary  interest 
rates  to  foreign  purchasers  of  their 
debt. 

The    legislation    I    am    introducing 
today— which  draws  on  extensive  hear- 


ings held  into  the  tax  haven  issue  by 
the  House  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair— eliminates  the  need  for 
Antillean  finance  subsidiaries  by  per- 
mitting the  direct  sale  of  Eurobonds 
on  a  tax-free  basis.  It  would  therefore 
permit  the  U.S.  Government  to  cancel 
our  tax  treaty  with  the  Antilles  if  se- 
crecy abuses— which  shield  the  identi- 
ties of  U.S.  investors— are  not  ended 
and  it  would  result  in  the  recapture  of 
an  estimated  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
tax  revenues. 

My  legislation  is  distinguishable 
from  a  similar  bill  introduced  by  our 
colleagues  Sam  Gibbons  and  Barber 
CoNABLE  in  that  mine  exempts  from 
taxation  only  interest  on  Eurobonds. 
Their  legislation  would  create  new  cat- 
egories of  tax-exempt  U.S.  source  in- 
terest income,  at  an  annual  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $100  million.  By  contrast, 
my  legislation  creates  no  new  tax  ex- 
emptions. Their  bill  would  produce  a 
net  tax  gain  of  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion. My  bill  would  produce  a  net  tax 
gain  of  $120  million. 

So  that  Members  can  fully  under- 
stand the  need  for  this  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  I  am  at- 
taching a  brief  memo  describing  the 
problems  the  bill  seeks  to  resolve  and 
explaining  the  differences  between 
this  bill  and  the  Gibbons/Conable  bill. 

I.  the  TAX  COMPLIANCE  PROBLEM 

The  Treasury  Department  has  been 
trying  for  the  past  3  years  to  revise 
the  United  SUtes-Netherlands  Antil- 
les income  tax  treaty  so  as  to  prevent 
tax  evasion  on  U.S.  source  income  by 
Americans  and  by  third  country  treaty 
shoppers  who  invest  here  through 
'bearer  share"  Antillean  corporations 
and  financial  accounts.  The  negotia- 
tions have  been  stalemated  for  one 
overriding  reason:  Under  the  treaty, 
the  Antilles  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  through  which  the  finance  sub- 
sidiaries of  hundreds  of  major  U.S. 
corporations  can  sell  Eurobonds  to  for- 
eign persons  on  a  tax-free  basis.  If 
Treasury  were  to  cancel  the  treaty, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  re- 
quire the  immediate  imposition  of  a 
30-percent  withholding  tax  on  the  in- 
terest income  from  future  sales  of  Eur- 
obonds and  from  the  $40  billion  cur- 
rently outstanding.  This  would  shrink 
the  Eurobond  market— a  major  source 
of  capital  for  U.S.  corporations— in- 
crease interest  costs  to  American  Eur- 
obond issuers  and  otherwise  cause  a 
dislocation  in  U.S.  capital  markets. 

However,  my  bill  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code— exempting  from 
taxation  interest  paid  on  Eurobonds 
issued  directly  by  U.S.  corporations  to 
foreign  bonds  holders— would  remove 
the  leverage  now  enjoyed  by  the  Antil- 
les over  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
allow  Treasury  to  cancel  the  treaty  if 
nonabuse  provisions  are  not  signifi- 
cantly strengthened.  Approval  is  desir- 
able for  several  related  reasons: 
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First.  The  U.S.  Treasury  could  begin 
to  collect  $1  billion  or  more  a  year  in 
revenue  now  lost  because  Antillean  se- 
crecy laws  shield  from  the  IRS  the 
beneficial  owners  of  taxable  U.S. 
source  income.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  should  gain  an  additional 
$120  million  annually  in  tax  reve- 
nues—the dollar  value  of  tax  credits 
American  corporations  currently  re- 
ceive for  taxes  paid  the  Antillean  Gov- 
ernment by  their  Antillean  finance 
subsidiaries,  according  to  a  leading 
U.S.  investment  banking  firm; 

Second.  Because  the  United  States- 
Netherlands  Antilles  treaty  already 
exempts  from  taxation  Eurobond  in- 
terest paid  to  foreigners,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  cause  any  new  tax  loss 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury;  and 

Third.  Direct  issuance  of  Eurobond 
by  American  corporations  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  and  significant  costs 
of  Antillean  finance  subsidiaries  and 
result  in  substantial  savings  to  U.S. 
firms  issuing  such  bonds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  has  extensively  investi- 
gated and  on  April  12  and  13,  1983. 
held  hearings  into  the  use  of  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  for  tax  evasion 
purposes  by  U.S.  taxpayers  and  for- 
eign persons  subject  to  U.S.  taxation. 
The  hearing  record,  including  internal 
IRS  and  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  documents,  demon- 
strates the  following: 

First,  $1  billion  or  more  per  year  in 
taxes  go  uncollected  because  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  and  foreign  persons  not 
resident  in  the  Antilles  use  that  off- 
shore country  to  escape  taxes  on  U.S. 
source  income; 

Second,  as  a  result  of  three  factors— 
the  United  States-Antilles  tax  treaty 
provisions  eliminating  or  reducing 
withholding  on  U.S.  source  income; 
the  strict  Antilles  secrecy  laws  which 
shield  the  indentities  and  financial 
transactions  of  beneficial  owners  of 
U.S.  source  income;  and,  the  low  or 
zero  rate  of  Antillean  taxes  on  finan- 
cial transactions  emanating  from  or 
passing  through  the  country— the 
Netherlands  Antilles  has  become  the 
world's  largest  tax  haven  jurisdiction 
for  U.S.  residents  and  treaty  shoppers 
seeking  to  evade  payment  of  U.S. 
taxes.  In  1981,  $1.4  billion  in  U.S. 
source  income  reported  to  IRS  was 
sent  to  the  Antilles.  The  effective  tax 
rate  on  this  U.S.  source  income  was 
only  1.85  percent— $26  million  out  of 
$1.4  billion.  Had  the  regular  30-per- 
cent withholding  been  applied  to  this 
income,  it  would  have  produced  more 
than  $400  million  in  tax  revenues  to 
the  United  States.  Even  these  figures 
greatly  understate  U.S.  source  income 
sent  to  the  Antilles  and  the  potential 
tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  because 
income  reports  sent  to  IRS  exclude  all 
interest  paid  by  financial  institutions, 
real    estate    capital    gains,    and.    of 
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course,  all  income  earned  in  the  $300 
billion  underground  economy;  and 

Third,  the  Antilles  has  systematical- 
ly failed  to  cooperate  in  a  meaningful 
way  with  IRS  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  on  tax  fraud  and  tax 
evasion  cases. 

II.  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  GIBBONS-CONABLE 
BILL.  H.R.  302S 

The  essential  difference  is  that  my 
bill  would  exempt  only  interest  on 
Eurobonds.  Gibbons-Conable  would 
exempt  from  taxation  almost  all  types 
of  interest  payments.  I  believe  my  bill 
is  preferable  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Gibbons-Conable  bill 
would  create  a  new  tax  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  $91.5  million  per  year, 
based  on  1980  data.  The  1983  annual 
tax  loss  would  likely  be  in  excess  of 
$100  million.  Future  tax  losses  could 
be  substantially  greater.  By  contrast, 
my  bill  would  result  in  no  additional 
tax  loss  because  Eurobond  interest 
paid  through  Antillean  finance  sub- 
sidiaries is  already  tax-exempt. 

The  overall  effect  of  Gibbons-Con- 
able would  be  a  net  tax  gain  to  the 
Treasury  of  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion. By  contrast,  my  bill  would 
produce  a  new  tax  gain  of  approxi- 
mately $120  million. 

Second.  By  creating  additional  tax 
loopholes— for  no  valid  public  policy 
purposes— during  a  period  of  looming 
budget  deficits,  Gibbons-Conable  will 
attract  substantial  political  and  public 
opposition.  By  contrast,  my  bill  does 
not  carry  such  political  liabilities. 

Third.  The  administration's  support 
for  a  tax  exemption  for  Eurobond  in- 
terest seems  to  be  predicated  primarily 
on  its  desire  to  remove  from  the  Neth- 
erlands Antilles,  leverage  over  the 
treaty  negotiations.  Gibbons-Conable 
does  this  but  with  the  serious  liability 
of  creating  new  tax  exemptions  and 
losses. 

These  points  are  enumerated  below 
in  more  detail. 

TAX  REVENUE  LOSS  UNDER  GIBBONS-CONABLE 
BILL 

IRS  data  for  1980  show  that  $96.1 
million  of  tax  revenue  was  collected  by 
IRS  from  U.S.  paying  agents  on  inter- 
est income  paid  to  foreign  persons.  Of 
this  amount,  $78.5  million  would  have 
been  lost— not  collected— if  Gibbons- 
Conable,  Bs  presently  written,  were  en- 
acted. This  is  because  the  Gibbons- 
Conable  bill  exempts  from  taxation 
the  following  categories  of  interest 
income  paid  to  foreign  persons: 

(Tax  loss  in  millions,  1980) 

1.  Interest  on  U.S.  real  property 
mortgages $11.5 

2.  Interest  on  corporate  bonds.  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  and  other  gen- 
eral interest  payments 65.0 

3.  Miscellaneous  interest  such  as 
that  paid  by  a  U.S. -based  branch 

of  a  foreign  corporation 2.0 

Total  tax  loss "^S.S 
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In  addition  to  the  tax  revenue  IRS 
collects  from  U.S.  paying  agents  on  in- 
terest ii^come  paid  to  foreign  persons, 
certain  tax  treaty  countries  such  as 
Switzerland  collect  and  remit  to  IRS 
additiontal  tax  revenue  on  income  re- 
ceived by  persons  in  the  treaty  coun- 
try at  treaty  reduced  tax  rates  who  are 
ineligible  to  receive  the  reduced  rates. 
The  amo'.'nt  of  tax  remitted  to  IRS  by 
U.S.  tax  treaty  countries  applicable  to 
interest  income  during  1980  that 
would  b;  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  Gil  bons-Conable  bill  was  about 
$13  mill  on. 

As  a  -esult,  the  total  tax  revenue 
loss  for  L980  that  would  have  occurred 
under  i  he  Gibbons-Conable  bill  is 
$91.5  mi  lion. 

NO  TA  X  LOSS  UNDER  THE  BARNARD  BIIX 

My  bil  I  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Coce  would  not  result  in  any  tax 
revenue  loss  t)ecause  Eurobond  inter- 
est income  paid  to  foreign  persons  is 
now  exempt  under  the  United  States- 
NetherliJids  Antilles  tax  treaty.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  very  good  tax 
compliance  reasons  for  including  the 
Eurobond  interest  exemption  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  while  no  simi- 
lar justi  fication  exists  for  exempting 
from  taj  ation  the  other  types  of  inter- 
est under  the  Gibbons-Conable  bill  as 
noted  b«  low: 

First.  The  cost-benefit  justification 
for  inch  ding  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  a  tax  exemption  for  Eurobond 
interest  paid  to  foreign  persons  in- 
stead o  through  the  Antilles  Tax 
Treaty  is  is  now  done— is  that  U.S. 
compani  es  could  issue  Eurobonds 
without  having  to  incur  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishirig  and  maintaining  finance 
subsidia-ies  in  The  Netherlands  Antil- 
les. No  similar  costs  are  incurred  by 
corporations  for  the  other  types  of  in- 
terest tl  at  would  be  tax-exempt  under 
Gibbons  Conable. 

Second.  From  a  tax  compliance 
point  of  view,  allowing  direct  issuance 
of  Eurol  (onds  would  remove  the  major 
hurdle  hat  now  prevents  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  terminating  the 
Antilles  Tax  Treaty.  Treaty  termina- 
tion would  enable  IRS  to  track  down 
tax  che£  ts  who  now  use  the  Antilles  to 
evade  U  S.  income  taxes.  No  compara- 
ble advantage  is  obtained  by  exempt- 
ing other  types  of  interest  from  tax- 
ation, ai  proposed  in  Gibbons-Conable. 

Third,  One  final  point— since  both 
the  Git  bons-Conable  bill  and  my  bill 
would  e  iminate  the  need  for  U.S.  com- 
panies :o  maintain  Antilles  finance 
subsidiaries.  Morgan-Stanley  of  New 
York  estimates  there  would  be  a  tax 
saving  of  $120-million  annually  since 
U.S.  CO  npanies  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  )ffset  against  their  U.S.  tax  li- 
ability he  foreign  tax  credits  attrib- 
uted to  their  Antilles  finance  subsidi- 
aries. A ;  a  result,  Morgan-Stanley,  and 
the  Tr  easury  Department  estimate 
that  passage  of  the  Gibbons-Conable 
bill  will  result  in  a  net  revenue  gain  to 
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the  Treasury  of  $35  to  $50  million— 
$120-million  foreign  tax  credit  savings 
minus  the  $78.5-million  tax  loss  on  in- 
terest income  exempted  under  the  bill. 
This  revenue  jiain  estimate  does  not 
include  the  loss  under  Gibbons-Con- 
able of  $13  million  in  taxes  collected 
by  and  remitted  to  the  United  States 
by  our  tax  treaty  partners.  However, 
my  bill  would  result  in  a  tax  revenue 
gain  of  the  entire  $120  million  because 
no  interest  income  presently  taxed 
would  be  made  exempt.* 
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THE  PENSION  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  entitled 
the  Pension  Equity  Act  of  1983."  I 
am  pleased  that  Representatives  Rou- 

KEMA,  CONABLE,  FIEDLER,  HOLT,  JOHN- 
SON, Martin  of  Illinois,  Schneider, 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Snowe,  and 
Vucanovich  are  joining  as  original 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  state  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  contains 
provisions  comparable  in  scope  to 
those  in  S.  19,  the  Retirement  Equity 
Act,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole.  It  is  also  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  H.R.  2100,  the  Private  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act  of  1983. 

As  you  and  my  colleagues  already 
know,  women,  as  a  group,  have  tradi- 
tionally received  a  lower  level  of  re- 
tirement income  than  men  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Further,  married 
women  are  often  dependent  on  their 
husband's  pensions  for  retirement 
income.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
wife  never  receives  any  of  the  hus- 
band's retirement  pension.  This  may 
be  due  to  divorce  or  because  the  hus- 
band elected  not  to  provide  survivor 
coverage  for  his  wife.  The  legislation 
that  is  being  introduced  today  is  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  these  inequi- 
ties. 

Specifically,  the  Pension  Equity  Act 
of  1983  does  the  following: 

First,  lowers  the  minimum  age  of 
participation  under  ERISA  from  25  to 
21; 

Second,  lowers  the  minimum  age  for 
vesting  under  ERISA  from  22  to  21; 

Third,  insures  that  individuals  on 
maternity  or  paternity  leave  would  not 
incur  a  1  year  break  in  service  for  par- 
ticipation and  vesting; 

Fourth,  requires  that  joint  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  be  the  normal  form  of 
benefits  even  if  an  individual  contin- 
ues working  past  the  plan's  early  re- 
tirement age; 


Fifth,  requires  that  the  election  out 
of  joint  and  survivor  converage  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  spouse; 

Sixth,  requires  that  in  the  case  of  a 
divorce  after  a  joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity starts,  the  ex-spouse  be  eligible 
to  receive  survivor  benefits; 

Seventh,  repeals  the  ERISA  require- 
ment allowing  a  plan  to  void  an  elec- 
tion of  joint  and  survivor  benefits  if 
the  participant  dies  within  2  years  of 
the  election; 

Eighth,  requires  that  a  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  be  the  normal  form  of 
benefit  payout  for  any  plan  which 
offers  an  annuity  as  an  optional  form 
of  benefit  payment; 

Ninth,  provides  that  a  spouse  can  di- 
rectly attach  the  employee's  pension 
in  child  support,  alimony,  and  marital 
property  cases  and  requires  that  the 
plan,  to  the  extent  the  court  orders, 
split  the  participant  spouse's  pension 
account  between  the  divorced  husband 
and  wife,  and  provide  the  nonpartici- 
pant  ex-spouse  with  the  option  for  an 
annuity  based  on  her  own  life  expect- 
ancy—at the  plan's  early  retirement 
date  for  the  participant; 

Tenth,  requires  that  individual  bene- 
fit statements  include  a  notice  to  par- 
ticipants that  vested  benefits  may  be 
forfeited  upon  death;  and 

Eleventh,  increases  the  level  at 
which  plans  may  cash  out  benefits 
from  $1,750  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  fully  support 
the  thrust  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, I  am,  however,  concerned  about 
two  specific  provisions.  First,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  lowering  the 
participation  age  from  25  to  21  will 
substantially  and  unnecessarily  in- 
crease the  administrative  costs  for  cer- 
tain plans,  particularly  those  in  indus- 
tries such  as  retail  sales.  As  you  know, 
industries  such  as  these  experience  a 
high  turnover  of  employees  at  young 
ages,  and  most  of  these  employees  will 
not  stay  long  enough  to  become  vested 
and  receive  benefits. 

Rather  than  forcing  plans  to  unnec- 
essarily increase  their  paperwork 
burden  and  PBGC  premiums,  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  consider  a  provi- 
sion which  would  provide  plans  of  the 
defined  benefit  type  with  an  option  to 
age  21  participation  but  which  would 
also  provide  the  same  benefit  and  vest- 
ing as  age  21  participation.  This  alter- 
native which  a  defined  benefit  plan 
would  have  to  elect,  would  require 
pension  benefit  accruals  to  be  credited 
for  service  from  age  21,  but  such  ac- 
cruals would  not  have  to  be  granted 
until  age  25— the  current  law  mini- 
mum age  of  participation.  This  would 
allow  plans  to  avoid  burdensome  pa- 
perwork for  employees  who  may  only 
work  a  short  period  of  time  and  leave 
before  vesting,  but  would  still  provide 
employees  who  stay  with  benefit 
credit  for  those  years.  This  proposal 
would  accomplish  the  same  goal  as  the 
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administration's  bill  but  at  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  lower  adminstrative  cost. 
This  is  important  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  encourage  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  defined  benefit  plans. 

The  other  provision  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  one  which  changes  the 
court  ruling  in  BBS  Associates:  that  is. 
requiring  that  the  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  requirement  be  the  normal 
form  of  benefit  payment.  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  that  re- 
versing this  decision  might  result  in 
plans  abandoning  any  annuity  options 
in  order  to  avoid  the  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  requirement.  This  could 
create  far  greater  harm  to  participants 
and  their  beneficiaries  than  the  help 
this  provision  is  intended  to  provide.  I 
fear  that  defined  contribution  plans 
may  become  just  glorified  savings  ac- 
counts paying  lump  sums,  rather  than 
provide  the  monthly  retirement 
income  such  plans  now  pay  or  should 
be  paying. 

While  the  bill  is  improved  technical- 
ly over  similar  legislation  introduced 
to  date,  I  invite  comments  from  all 
parties  concerned  in  order  to  make  the 
legislation  as  beneficial  to  participants 
and  as  workable  to  plans  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  concerns 
about  the  two  aforementioned  provi- 
sions, I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  eliminate  those  provisions  in  pen- 
sion law  which  could  be  considered  to 
treat  women  workers  and  beneficiaries 
unfairly.  The  Pension  Equity  Act  of 
1983  represents  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible approach  to  achieving  the 
goal  of  enhanced  pension  equity  for 
the  growing  number  of  women  work- 
ers and  beneficiaries  dependent  on  pri- 
vate pensions  for  their  retirement 
income  security.* 


PENSION  EQUITY  ACT  OP  1983 

HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Pension  Equity  Act  of  1983, 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league John  Erlenborn  on  behalf  of 
the  administration.  While  there  may 
be  some  room  for  improvement,  which 
I  will  discuss  later,  I  consider  this  bill 
a  significant  step  toward  removing  the 
existing  inequities  in  the  pension  laws. 
Several  months  ago.  I  and  other  Re- 
publican Congresswomen  began  meet- 
ing with  the  White  House  to  address 
issues  of  economic  equity  for  women. 
One  of  the  key  issues  was  the  need  to 
address  pension  equity  issues.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  administration  agreed 
to  a  comprehensive  review  and  this 
measure  is  the  product  of  that  policy 
analysis.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this,  as  I  believe  this  legis- 
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lative  proposal  will  be  a  crucial  factor 
in  expediting  needed  reforms. 

The  problem  this  bill  addresses  is 
one  that  principally  affects  one  par- 
ticular segment  of  our  population: 
women  of  retirement  age.  It  is  disturb- 
ing to  note  that  81  percent  of  all 
women  over  the  age  of  65  who  live 
alone  are  living  in  poverty.  While 
there  is  no  single  reason  for  this,  the 
fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
surviving  spouses  receive  pension  ben- 
efits is  certainly  a  major  contributing 
factor.  The  importance  of  a  pension  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that,  while  32 
percent  of  those  who  receive  only 
social  security  benfits  are  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level,  only  98  percent  of 
those  receiving  social  security  and 
pension  benefits  are  above  that  level. 
This  is  one  measurement  of  the  so- 
called  feminization  of  poverty. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  overall  in 
pension  coverage  for  both  men  and 
women.  Since  1958.  the  percent  of  pri- 
vate sector  employees  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans  has  grown  from  32.4  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  In  addition,  with 
enactment  of  ERISA  in  1974,  some 
progress  was  made  for  women  with  the 
inclusion  of  provisions  such  as  that 
which  requires  credit  to  be  given  for 
service  before  a  "maternity  leave" 
(under  certain  conditions).  In  addition, 
any  pension  plan  which  offers  benefits 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity  must  also 
offer  a  'joint  and  survivor  annuity" 
option,  which  provides  continuation  of 
benefits  for  the  employee's  spouse 
after  the  worker  has  died  and  must 
provide  that  option  to  a  married  em- 
ployee unless  he  or  she  specifically  in- 
dicates otherwise. 

This  bill  contains  several  major 
equity  reforms  in  the  area  of  joint  and 
survivor  annuities: 

For  an  employee  to  opt  not  to  re- 
ceive a  joint  and  survivor  benefit,  that 
employee's  spouse  would  have  to  pro- 
vide witnessed  or  notarized  consent; 

The  minimum  age  of  participation 
and  vesting  in  a  pension  plan  would  be 
lowered  from  25  (participation)  and  22 
(vesting)  to  21  in  both  cases; 

An  employee  on  maternity  or  pater- 
nity leave  would,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, continue  to  receive  vesting 
credit  in  the  pension  plan;  and 

Survivor  benefits  would  be  required 
to  be  paid  to  a  divorced  ex-spouse  as 
long  as  the  divorce  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  annuity  starting  date. 
These  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  correct  many  of  the  inequities 
in  the  existing  law. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  adequate- 
ly address  another  situation  which  I 
believe  calls  for  additional  action. 
That  is  the  situation  of  the  spouse  of 
the  vested  employee  who  has  died 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  annuity 
payments.  The  surviving  spouse  re- 
ceives nothing  unless  the  employee 
took  a  qualified  joint  and  survivor  ben- 
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efit  option,  which  is  normally  only 
available  when  the  employee  reaches 
the  age  of  55. 

In  other  words,  an  employee  could 
begin  working  for  an  employer  at  the 
age  of  25,  vest  at  the  age  of  35,  and  die 
at  the  age  of  55  and  the  surviving 
spouse  would  receive  absolutely  no 
portion  of  those  vested  benefits. 
Meanwhile,  she  may  have  been  doing 
her  own  work  in  the  home,  which 
leaves  her  without  a  husband,  pension, 
or  any  other  form  of  income  support. 
True,  she  may  receive  an  insurance 
payment  which  may  tide  her  over  for 
a  couple  of  years  but.  by  the  time  she 
reaches  the  age  where  the  annuity 
would  have  begun,  that  insurance 
money  is  gone. 

I  believe  that  reform  in  this  aspect 
of  pension  inequity  must  be  addressed 
and  resolved  by  this  committee  prior 
to  congressional  action.* 


THE  PENSION  EQUITY  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  introducing  the 
Pension  Equity  Act  of  1983.  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  provide  great- 
er equity  in  retirement  income  for 
women. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Act  earlier  this  year. 
I  welcome  this  indication  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  administration  to 
become  involved  with  this  important 
issue.  In  sponsoring  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  I  do  not  necessarily  en- 
dorse all  its  provisions  and  recognize 
there  are  differences  with  the  earlier 
measure.  But  the  important  first  step 
is  to  address  these  issues  actively  and 
the  administration  bill  contributes  to 
that  progress. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
is  offering  the  Pension  Equity  Act  of 
1983  and  am  confident  it  will  add  to 
the  necessary  dialog  among  the  inter- 
ested parties  that  can  result  in  sub- 
stantive pension  reform  legislation.* 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS  WITHOUT 
THE  CORPORATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels 
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Subcom  nlttee  of  the  House  Energy 

Commerce   Committee  will   hold 

on  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the 

Government  in  the  synthetic 

Discussion  of  the  U.S. 

Fules  Corporation  will  un- 

be  part  of  these  hearings.  A 

Vail  Street  Journal   editorial 

attention  to  the  fact  that  pri- 

can  and  will  build  sensi- 

syntuels  projects   without   assist- 

fr^m  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 

any  other  Federal  agency: 

editorial  follows: 
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he  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  22. 
1983] 

Sinful  Subsidies 


can  build  a  profitable,  privately 
synfuels  project,  why  does  anyone 
government  funding?  Is  there  any 
need  for  the  grossly  over-funded 
I  S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.,  to  pro- 
( loUars  for  energy  projects? 
n4tance.  SFC  already  has  provided 
ion    in    guarantees    for    the   Cool 
Gasification  Project  in  Daggett, 
project,  l)eing  built  by  a  consor- 
by  Texaco,  will  use  a  similar  coal- 
technique    as    the    Tennessee 
although  it  will  produce  electrici- 
of  chemicals.  Another  project  get- 
govimment  help  is  an  oil-shale  plant 
biilt  by  Union  Oil  near  Parachute, 
a  10-year  price-guarantee  con- 
administered  by  SFC,  the  project 
diesel  and  aviation  fuel  for  the 
Department    at    a    floor    price    of 
1  larrel.  indexed  for  inflation, 
eagerly  trying  to  dole  out  what  re- 
its  $14.9  billion  in  Phase  I  appro- 
due  to  end  next  June  30,  before  it 
Congress  for  the  rest  of  its  $88  bil- 
autliorization.  It  recently  signed  letters 
for   four   projects   amounting   to 
75  billion  in  loan  and  price  guaran- 


has  found  that  it  can  build  a  syn- 
without  government  funds  and 
a  profit.  Other  companies  are 
:o  the  federal  dole  to  build  their 
lile  many  major  oil  companies  have 
abandoned  synfuels  as  viable 
despite    the    availability    of    SFC 


Lhis  confirms  what  we  thought  all 

there  is  no  need  for  a  federal 

program.  If  these  energy  projects 

ecoii>mical.  industry  will  finance  them. 

taxpayers  will  he  out  a  lot  of  money. 

really  wants  to  make  a  dent  in 

deficit,  here's  a  good  place  to  start.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  op- 
ed piece  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  piece,  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Monday,  September 
26,  1983,  is  entitled  "Winds  of  War," 
and  deserves  special  attention,  particu- 
larly its  comments  concerning  the 
recent  speech  given  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Fred  Ikle,  which  calls 
for  a  victory  for  the  forces  of  democra- 
cy in  Latin  America. 

Winds  of  War 

We  suspect  Americans  were  shocked  by 
the  Soviet  murder  of  the  269  people  on  KAL 
Flight  007  for  reasons  going  beyond  horror. 
There  is  a  subdued  awareness  that  our  con- 
flicts with  the  Soviets  in  two  arenas.  Leba- 
non and  Central  America,  are  becoming 
more  dangerous.  And  doubts,  reminiscent  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  exist  over  whether  the 
U.S.  is  capable  of  sufficient  national  resolve 
to  cope  with  the  latest  Soviet  manifesta- 
tions of  aggressiveness. 

There  is  fear  of  new  embarrassment,  an 
ignominious  Marine  withdrawal  from 
Beirut,  for  example,  or  a  Bay  of  Pigs  deba- 
cle for  the  anti-communists  we  are  support- 
ing in  Nicaragua.  American  democracy  s  tra- 
ditional distaste  for  war  and  the  American 
left's  award  of  moral  standing  to  communist 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  also  have 
helped  thwart  "consensus. "  The  uncertain- 
ties have  been  manifested  in  Congress, 
which  before  the  KAL  shootdown  was  fla- 
grantly hostile  towards  Nicaraguan  anti- 
communists.  Even  now,  it  has  just  severely 
restricted  the  ability  of  the  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  fight- 
ing there. 

The  fight  in  Lebanon  has  the  most  poten- 
tial for  embarrassment,  but  thanks  to  the 
strong  presence  of  the  Israelis,  less  potential 
for  serious  harm  to  U.S.  interests.  A  U.S. 
failure  in  Central  America,  however,  will  be 
far  more  damaging,  forcing  national  leaders 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  seek  accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviet-Cuban  axis,  thus  di- 
minishing U.S.  security.  It  also  need  not 
happen. 

The  debate  over  whether  to  employ  mili- 
tary power  in  this  region  often  has  been 
presented  as  pro-war  vs.  anti-war.  So-called 
hawks  are  seldom  credited  with  their  basic 
premise,  that  a  strong  posture  reduces 
rather  than  increases  the  chances  for  a 
broadened  conflict.  Lately,  however,  the 
debate  has  been  getting  clearer  definition. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  Jimmy  Carter's 
hawk,  spoke  recently  in  Ottawa  about  the 
centuries-old  expansionist  impulses  of  the 
Great  Russian  people,  who  today  number 
about  135  million  but  are  the  dominant  na- 
tionality in  a  Eurasian  empire  of  385  mil- 
lion. (Surrogate  regimes  guided  by  Russian 
commissars  control  other  millions  in  Cuba, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.) 

As  an  economic  and  political  cripple, 
Russia  has  little  to  offer  the  world.  But  its 
growing  ability— and  perhaps  willingness— 
to  project  military  power,  a  result  of  weap- 
ons modernization  and  airlift  expansion, 
threatens  major  disruption  of  other  politi- 


cal and  economic  systems.  Mr.  Brzezinski 
believes  Soviet  disruption  will  become  more 
serious,  and  particularly  so  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  America,  unless  the  U.S. 
learns  to  cope  with  it  effectively. 

Eileen  Scully,  a  Heritage  Foundation  ana- 
lyst, sees  the  Soviet-Cuban  conquest  of 
Nicaragua  as  having  greatly  emboldened 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Russians.  Their  hopes 
of  greater  influence  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
and  South  America  had  often  been  thwart- 
ed—by the  utter  failure  of  Allende's  eco- 
nomic policies  in  Chile,  by  a  similar  disaster 
for  the  military  left  in  Peru,  by  government 
strength  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  people  at  the  ballot  box  in 
Jamaica,  to  cite  a  few  examples.  Holding  the 
Nicaraguan  beachhead  and  expanding  it  to 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras  thus 
have  become  major  Soviet-Cuban  goals. 

Congress  after  the  KAL  shootdown  seems 
less  receptive  to  the  Boland-Dodd  efforts  to 
undermine  Nicaraguan  anti-communists  and 
that  is  progress  of  a  sort.  American  liber- 
als—at least  those  who  can  see  some  connec- 
tion between  the  murder  of  airline  passen- 
gers and  the  murder  of  Nicaraguan  Indi- 
ans—may finally  be  losing,  albeit  slowly, 
their  romantic  vision  of  war  in  Central 
America  as  a  peasants'  war.  It  has  never 
been.  The  assaults  are  being  conducted  by 
well-armed  professionals  trained  in  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  using  deception  and 
intimidation  to  recruit  young  fighters  on 
the  scene.  These  cadres,  often  multinational 
in  makeup,  are  part  of  a  world-wide  war- 
making  conglomerate  encompassing  the 
PLO.  the  M-19  in  Colombia,  the  Tupamaros 
of  Uruguay,  the  Montoneros  in  Argentina 
and  dozens  of  others.  They  are  not  trying  to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people,  they 
are  trying  to  subjugate  people,  using  time- 
honored  methods  employed  successfully 
against  Czechs,  Poles,  Afghans,  Vietnamese, 
Laotians.  Estonians— make  your  own  list. 
And  because  of  the  weak  U.S.  response  in 
Central  America,  at  least  up  until  President 
Reagan  began  military  maneuvers  in  the 
region,  they  are  boldly  pushing  ahead  for 
victory. 

The  clearest  U.S.  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  most  shocking  to  liberal  diehards, 
has  just  been  presented  by  Fred  C.  Ikle. 
under  secretary  of  defense  for  policy.  He 
told  the  Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  this  administration  seeks  a  victo- 
ry for  the  forces  of  democracy  in  Latin 
America.  "And  that  victory  has  two  compo- 
nents: defeating  militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  the 
democratic  will  of  the  people:  and  establish- 
ing an  adeqaute  internal  system  of  justice 
and  personal  security." 

He  believes  that  the  U.S.  is  at  least  united 
in  its  desire  to  see  open  and  genuine  democ- 
racy and  social  betterment  for  the  people  of 
Central  America.  "Equally  important  is 
what  we  want  to  prevent  .  .  .  the  expansion 
of  totalitarian  regimes,  particularly  Leninist 
ones,  since  they  will  import  Stalini.st  police 
systems,  bring  in  Soviet  arms  and  even 
invite  Soviet  military  bases.  " 

Mr.  Ikies  assertion  that  military  victory  is 
vital  will  jolt  Americans  who  have  been 
hoping  that  the  problem  will  go  away  or 
that  we  can  brush  it  off  by  saying  that  Sal- 
vadorans  and  Nicaraguans  and  Hondurans 
are  not  worthy  of  their  concern.  We  must 
then  ask  whether  any  democratic  aspira- 
tions, including  our  own.  are  worth  defend- 
ing. That  task  today  will  cost  relatively 
little  in  money  and  lives  compared  with 
what  it  could  cost  eventually  if  postponed. 
The  appropriate  response  to  the  latest  dem- 


onstration of  Soviet  ruthlessness  is  not 
dumb  shock  but  action  in  defense  of  this  na- 
tion's values.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRAINING 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1036.  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act.  and  H.R. 
3520,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  reauthor- 
ization, have  again  brought  into  focus 
the  rivalry  between  Federal  funding  of 
training  versus  public  service  jobs. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  again  raise 
this-  now  age-old  question,  I  submit 
that  training  and  retraining  of  our 
labor  force  must  be  our  first  priority. 
The  simple  fact  of  our  Nation's  em- 
ployment situation  is  that  the  face  of 
American  labor  is  changing. 

Only  1  year  ago,  the  benefits  of  high 
technology  and  its  accompanied  em- 
ployment boom  were  being  sung  across 
the  Nation.  While  this  expanding  in- 
dustry is  still  expected  to  provide  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  new  jobs,  it  is  not 
seen  as  the  panacea  it  once  was. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  new 
jobs  that  it  may  provide,  the  high 
technology  industry  provides  the 
sharpest  example  of  how  our  labor 
force  is  changing,  and  will  continue  to 
change.  We  continue  to  make  constant 
reference  to  the  influence  of  high 
technology  and  the  trend  toward  serv- 
ice industries  but  the  impact  of  these 
changes  fail  to  sink  in.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  is  a  problem  which  will 
only  grow.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
American  business  and  industry  are 
changing— so  must  its  labor  force. 

We  are  constantly  confronted  with 
statistics  that  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  this  change,  yet  we  fail  to  grasp  its 
effects  and  consequences.  In  1981,  a 
year  when  between  10  and  11  million 
Americans  were  unemployed,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  1  million  skilled  jobs  went  un- 
filled because  employers  could  not 
find  qualified  workers.  John  Naisbitt, 
in  his  book,  "Megatrends,"  has  pre- 
sented a  detailed  account  of  the 
changes  we  face,  while  Lane  Kirkland 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  forecasted  that 
25  percent  of  the  people  who  are  pres- 
ently unemployed  will  never  get  their 
old  jobs  back  because  they  no  longer 
exist,  having  been  replaced  by  technol- 
ogy. Finally,  still  others  have  argued 
that  the  average  American  in  the 
coming  decades  will  change  careers 
four  times  during  their  lifetime. 

What  do  all  these  studies  and  statis- 
tics indicate?  Unquestionably,  they 
demonstrate  that  a  wide-ranging  and 
forward-looking  retraining  and  train- 
ing effort  is  required  in  this  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  construction  or  factory  worker 
who  refuses  to  change  with  the  times 
could  well  be  left  behind.  We  must 
stick  with  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  to  aid  these  in- 
dividuals. 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  its  August  1983 
report,  "The  Future  of  Work."  stated 
that 

The  service-producing  sector  will  continue 
to  be  the  major  source  of  new  jobs.  Prom 
1940  to  1980,  business  and  personnel  service 
industries  such  as  health  care,  educatiog, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  repair  and  main- 
tenance, government,  transportation,  bank- 
ing and  insurance  increased  their  share  of 
total  employment  from  about  45  percent  to 
about  70  percent. 

This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Both  the  new  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act— taking  full  effect  on  October 
1— and  the  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  provide  the  vital  training 
which  is  now  necessary.  In  addition, 
they  place  emphasis  on  private  sector 
participation.  These  are  the  very 
people  who  will  hire  our  future  work- 
ers and  know  best  where  our  training 
effort  should  be  focused. 

The  final  goal  of  this  training,  of 
course,  is  the  placement  of  these  work- 
ers in  long-term,  private  sector  jobs. 
But  it  is  a  process  which  will  require  a 
commitment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  we  must  continue  to 
be  aware  of  our  spending  limits,  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  is  an  invest- 
ment which  will  return  funds  to  the 
Treasury  by  reducing  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  returning  workers  to 
real  jobs.  As  such— on  the  eve  of  the 
full  implementation  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act— this  strategy  to 
higher  employment  requires  our  sup- 
port.* 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
Mr.  Roberts'  thoughtful  article  for  the 
consideration  of  our  colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  29. 
1983] 

Soviets  Restore  the  Rule  of  Power  to 

Politics 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

When  Western  indignation  over  the  Sovi- 
efs  downing  of  the  civilian  airliner  dies 
away,  so  will  the  illusion  that  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  harmed  by  its  callous 
disregard  of  life.  As  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  by  murdering  269  people  in  midair  the 
Soviets  have  established  the  preeminence  of 
their  power.  Like  the  Roman  tribune  in  the 
movies  who  crushes  innocents  beneath  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot,  the  Soviets  have  dem- 
onstrated that  "the  strong  do  what  they  will 
and  the  weak  suffer  what  they  must." 

This  unpleasant  maxim  was  banished  by 
the   supremacy    of   the   United   States.    Its 
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return  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  Soviets 
have  restored  the  rule  of  power  to  interna- 
tional politics. 

By  degrees  the  crumbling  West  has  been 
conditioned  to  accept  whatever  actions  the 
Soviets  deem  appropriate,  whether  the  inva- 
sion of  a  country,  use  of  outlawed  bacterio- 
logical weapons  or  shooting  down  a  jumbo 
jet.  In  the  past  the  United  States  applied 
(short-lived)  sanctions.  But  this  time  before 
the  White  House  could  react,  our  European 
allies  expressed  hopes  that  "the  incident" 
would  not  jeopardize  East-West  relations. 

The  occasion  calls  for  a  review  of  the 
nature  of  these  relations.  To  hear  business- 
men, bankers  and  farmers  speak,  it  is  all 
profits  and  jobs  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  Soviets  have  to  sell  valuable 
commodities  like  gold  and  oil  to  pay  for 
things  nobody  else  wants  like  surplus  grain 
crops  and  otherwise  unmarketable  products 
from  an  excess  industrial  capacity.  In  fact. 
East-West  trade  did  not  begin  for  economic 
reasons,  but  for  political  ones.  It  was  part  of 
detente  and  an  attempt  to  enmesh  the  Sovi- 
ets in  dependency  on  the  West.  However,  it 
is  the  West  that  has  become  enmeshed— and 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  conservative  American  farm  commu- 
nity has  been  turned  into  a  Soviet  lobby 
group,  to  the  extent  that  President  Rea- 
gan's only  options  for  dealing  with  the  Sovi- 
ets is  to  scold  them.  Western  businessmen, 
neglected  by  their  own  governments,  are  as- 
tutely cultivated  by  the  Soviets  who  bestow- 
on  them  flattering  nicknames  and  take 
them  drinking  with  the  political  brass. 

The  results  are  predictable,  and  I  recently 
witnessed  them  at  a  Stanford  conference  on 
East-West  trade.  The  U.S.  businessmen 
present  took  strong  exception  to  a  speaker's 
implication  that  the  Soviets  are  an  adver- 
sary and  hotly  maintained  that  all  problems 
would  be  solved  if  the  U.S.  government 
would  just  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. When  told  that  this  was  not  an  unusual 
activity,  the  businessmen  challenged  the 
academics  and  government  officials  present 
"to  name  just  one  person  in  this  govern- 
ment who  is  talking  to  the  Soviets. " 

To  get  the  trade  going  a  large  amount  of 
credits  and  loans  were  extended— more  than 
there  are  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
repay.  In  the  Polish  case  it  amounts  to  a 
wealth  transfer  from  the  West  of  approxi- 
mately $25  billion. 

East-West  trade  might  be  expected  to  de- 
cline now  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  East  is 
short  of  hard  currency.  More  likely,  howev- 
er, exporters  will  pressure  their  govern- 
ments to  extend  more  credit  with  the  argu- 
ment that  jobs  are  dependent.  Once  exporU 
are  protected  as  a  domestic  jobs  program, 
the  potential  for  subsidies  is  enormous. 

A  country  that  feels  secure  enough  to 
shoot  down  an  airliner  and  then  stonewall 
the  world  while  warning  protesters  against 
conducting  "a  rabid  anti-Soviet  campaign, " 
is  likely  to  view  trade  credits  and  subsidies 
as  tribute  and  to  succeed  in  extracting  more. 
To  the  extent  that  trade  fills  the  agricul- 
tural and  technological  gaps  in  the  Soviet 
system,  we  help  to  make  them  a  greater 
threat  to  ourselves.  If  as  a  result  we  have  to 
upgrade  our  own  defenses.  East-West  trade 
can  result  in  a  net  loss  for  Western  coun- 
tries. The  taxable  profits  of  individual  firms 
might  sum  to  half  a  billion  dollars,  for  ex- 
ample, but  higher  defense  outlays  might 
run  to  tens  of  billions. 

The  standard  economic  case  for  free  trade 
does  not  hold  if  it  imposes  net  costs  on  soci- 
ety in  general.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  tax- 
payers to  pay  exporters  not  to  export. 
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TON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuVsday,  September  29,  1983 

Mr.   HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 

Minister    Robert    Mugabe    of 

visited   the   United   States 

article    of    commentary    ap- 

the  September  24  issue  of 

Human  Events. 

I  belie\  e  the  information  in  this  arti- 
cle ough:  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  t  le  Members  and  so  I  share  it 
here  wit  li : 

[Prom  Human  Events.  Sept.  24.  19831 
Mug  ^BE  Is  America's  Mortal  Foe 
Prime  N  inister  Robert  Mugabe,  the  Marx- 
ist-Lenini  t  leader  of  Zimbabwe,  was  in  the 
United  St  ites  last  week,  trying  to  rustle  up 
some  moi  e  economic  assistance,  apparently 
believing  the  $225  million  or  so  that  we've 
given  hii4  since  independence  hasn't  been 
enough. 

Mugab^  was  given  a  royal  welcome.  Presi- 
dent Rea  ;an  hailed  him  as  a  "wise"  leader. 
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whom  we  can  look  to  for  "leadership  in 
southern  Africa."  Both  of  our  nations,  the 
President  contended,  have  "much  in 
common. '  including  a  'revolutionary"  herit- 
age and  the  fact  that  both  "our  constitu- 
tions offer  protection  to  all  our  citizens, 
black  and  white,  ensuring  their  political 
freedoms  as  well  as  their  individual  rights. " 

What  was  extraordinary  about  this  glow- 
ing tribute  is  that  the  U.S.  and  Zimbabwe 
are  on  totally  different  political  wave 
lengths.  While  America  is  democratic.  Zim- 
babwe is  becoming  a  murderous,  one-party 
state  that  brooks  virtually  no  significant 
dissent.  While  the  U.S.  pursues  an  anti- 
Communist  foreign  policy,  Zimbabwe  has 
become  one  of  our  most  determined  foreign 
policy  foes. 

Zimbabwe's  constitution  may  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  human  rights,  but  those  rights  are  not 
respected  in  practice.  Mugabe's  North 
Korean-trained  Fifth  Brigade,  as  many  may 
recall,  went  on  a  murder  spree  in  Matabele- 
land  last  February,  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  suppress  rebellious  followers  of  Joshua 
Nkomo.  In  seeking  the  guilty,  however,  the 
Fifth  Brigade  slaughtered  the  innocent, 
causing  the  country's  Catholic  bishops  to 
stress  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  Zimbabwe  is 
becoming  a  place  ""where  violent  reaction 
against  dissident  activity  has.  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  brought  about  the  maiming  and 
deaths  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent people  who  are  neither  dissidents  nor 
collaborators.  We  are  convinced  that  many 
wanton  atrocities  and  brutalities  have  been 
and  are  still  being  perpetrated."  The  facts, 
the  bishops  added,  "point  to  a  reign  of 
terror  caused  by  wanton  killings,  beatings, 
burnings  and  rapings.  .  . 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R.-N.C.)  delivered  sev- 
eral written  questions  about  alleged  human 
rights  violations  in  Zimbabwe  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Chester  Crocker  earlier 
this  year.  Crocker's  written  responses 
showed  the  violations  were  massive. 

Helms  wrote  Crocker:  "Wallace  Stutta- 
ford.  a  member  of  the  Zimbabwe  Parliament 
.  .  .  met  with  eight  leaders  of  black  parties 
to  discuss  in  private  this  trend  toward  a  one- 
party  state.  He  was  subsequently  arrested, 
his  home  searched  without  warrant,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  a  year,  tortured,  according  to 
affidavits,  deprived  of  medicines  necessary 
for  his  physical  condition— all  without 
charges  being  brought  against  him. 

'"The  government  witnesses  who  had 
signed  sworn  statements  against  him  recant- 
ed in  court,  saying  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  swear  falsely.  Mugabe's  own  judge 
was  forced  to  acquit  him  and  award  him 
damages,  which  were  subsequently  taken 
away  by  ex  post  facto  law."  Was  this,  asked 
Helms,  in  accord  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  that  Mugabe  had  pledged  to  adhere 
to  before  he  took  office? 

Crocker  responded:  'The  overall  handling 
of  the  Stuttaford  case  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the 
charges  of  torture  during  his  interrogation 
appear  to  be  true. .  .  ." 

How  many  persons,  asked  Helms,  "are  in 
detention  without  trial.  .  .  ?"  Crocker  re- 
plied: ""Several  opposition  members  of  Par- 
liament have  asked  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  to  provide  figures  for  the  numbers 
of  persons  being  detained  in  Zimbabwe.  He 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so  and  our  em- 
bassy is  unable  to  provide  a  figure." 

Zimbabwe,  in  short,  is  hardly  the  type  of 
country  we  should  be  extolling  as  a  respect- 
er   of    political    freedoms    and    individual 
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rights.  Well,  some  liberals  might  argue,  Zim- 
babwe is  no  less  authoritarian  than  South 
Africa,  and  the  U.S.  is  still  friendly  with 
that  country.  But  South  Africa,  for  all  its 
faults,  is  allied  with  the  West.  Zimbabwe  is 
one  of  our  most  tenacious  foreign  policy 
foes. 

Zimbabwe  had  a  chance  to  prove  its 
friendship  for  the  U.S.  in  the  Korean  air- 
liner incident  where  269  passengers  were 
shot  from  the  sky  by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter. 
But  Mugabe  flunked  this  test  just  one  day 
before  he  came  passing  his  tin  cup  for  more 
American  funding. 

At  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  nine  nations— the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  adopt  a  resolution— voted  to  de- 
plore the  Soviet  destruction  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  on  August  31.  The  Soviets 
then  vetoed  it. 

Facing  possible  political  humiliation,  the 
U.S.  had  to  scramble  to  get  nine  nations  to 
approve,  with  only  eight  in  favor  on  the 
morning  of  the  vote.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  9  to  2.  with  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  opposed.  Four  countries- China. 
Nicaragua.  Guyana  and  Zimbabwe— ab- 
stained, "thus,"  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "weakening  the  United  States' 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  most  of  the 
world  condemned  the  Soviet  deed." 

In  order  to  win  support,  furthermore,  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  a  "soft"  resolution  which 
only  once  referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
avoided  condemning  it  directly.  Even  so. 
Mugabe  couldn't  see  fit  to  support  us.  As 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  lamented:  "I  very  much  regret  that 
Zimbabwe  aecided.  as  it  so  often  has  in  the 
Security  Council,  to  tilt  its  vote  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  regret  that  very  much. " 

In  his  talks  with  President  Reagan. 
Mugabe  not  only  defended  that  vote,  but 
tried  to  persuade  the  President  to  take 
harsher  measures  against  South  Africa, 
charging  in  his  departing  statement  that 
only  that  country  "continues  to  destabilize 
our  region. "  He  refused  to  criticize  Commu- 
nist Cuba's  role  in  Africa,  however,  and.  in 
fact,  condemned  the  Reagan  Administration 
for  insisting  that  the  Namibian  issue  could 
not  be  settled  until  the  Cubans  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  Angola. 

Indeed.  Mugabe's  Zimbabwe  has  one  of 
the  most  anti-American  voting  records  in 
the  United  Nations.  In  Senate  Report  No. 
98-146.  put  out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  there  is  a  table  (pages  111- 
113)  comparing  the  support  each  country  in 
the  U.N.  gave  to  the  U.S.  position  during 
the  1982  General  Assembly  session.  (See 
Human  Events.  Sept.  10.  page  14.) 

Zimbabwe,  on  all  U.S.  votes,  supported  us 
just  12.8  percent  of  the  time,  less  than  just 
a  handful  of  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported us  20.6  percent  of  the  time,  or  nearly 
40  percent  more  than  Zimbabwe.  The  entire 
Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern  Europe— including 
I  ol.  id.  East  Germany.  Romania,  Hungary 
ana  Czechoslovakia— backed  us  more  than 
Zimbabwe  did. 

Nevertheless— and  despite  Mugabe's  con- 
tinued insistence  that  he's  going  to  use  our 
aid  to  socialize  his  country— the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  lionize  a  man 
who  is  a  major  foe  of  America.  The  only 
time  he  smiles  is  when  he's  asking  us  for  an- 
other couple  of  million.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  edi- 
torial by  political  columnist  William 
Safire    to   the   attention   of   my   col- 
leagues. Mr.  Safire  discusses  the  seem- 
ingly prevalent  attitude  in  the  liberal 
movement    today    in    America.    They 
seek,  Safire  explains,  defeat  for  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
article   raises  some   interesting   ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  these  politi- 
cians. The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
September  26  edition  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Herald  Examiner. 
The  Pear  of  Winning:  Isn't  It  Always  a 
Losing  Proposition? 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington.— The  fear  that  I  fear  is  the 
fear  of  winning. 

A  new  confidence  can  be  found  in  the 
legion  of  self-doubt.  Isolationist  legislators 
and  dovish  pundits  sense  that  their  brand  of 
defeatism  is  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion.  In  debates  and 
polls  on  our  involvement  in  Lebanon  and  El 
Salvador,  we  have  been  witnessing  the  tri- 
umph of  Losers  Inc. 

Defeat  is  its  flight  plan,  dialogue  its  pana- 
cea, the  quagmire  its  symbol. 

In  Central  America.  Losers  Inc.  assured 
us.  the  dispatch  of  55  military  advisers  to  El 
Salvador  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Vietnam;  the  socially  progressive  guerrillas 
were  certain  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  peasants;  and  resistance  by  our  thuggish 
allies,  with  their  right-wing  death  squads 
(there  are  never  any  left-wing  death 
squads),  was  futile.  Therefore,  our  goal 
must  be  negotiations  for  peace,  not  (ugh!) 
military  victory  by  the  elected  government. 
However,  even  the  limited  military  sup- 
plies sent  to  El  Salvador  seem  to  be  helping 
to  stop  the  communists  from  overthrowing 
the  government.  Military  pressure  on  Nica- 
ragua through  overt-covert  aid  to  insurgents 
in  that  country  has  discouraged  Sandinista 
assistance  to  El  Salvador's  communists.  In 
the  face  of  this.  Losers  Inc.  has  been  trying 
to  cut  off  the  overt -covert  CIA  help  and  has 
been  holding  down  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government  to  a  level 
that  prevents  clear-cut  success. 

Spokesmen  for  Losers  were  furious  at  the 
ploy  adopted  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  conceal  its  support  for  the  thugs  chosen 
by  the  people  in  elections  replete  with  West- 
ern observers.  Our  roaming  ambassador. 
Richard  Stone,  invited  the  communists  to  a 
"dialogue."  which  Losers  think  of  as  the  ul- 
timate goal.  Most  reluctantly,  the  guerrillas 
came,  only  to  make  it  clear  that  a  free  elec- 
tion was  not  their  cup  of  coffee.  They 
wanted  "power-sharing,"  imposed  by  the 
United  States  over  their  people's  heads, 
which  was  an  embarrassment  to  negotia- 
tion-niks. 

However.  Losers'  strategists  were  delight- 
ed at  the  speech  made  by  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  Fred  Ikle,  who  actually  said  "we 
seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democracy." 
which  included  "defeating  militarily  those 
organized  forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to 
accept  the  democratic  will  of  the  people." 
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That  gladdened  dovish  hearts  because  it 
proved  that  the  administration  goal  was  to 
win.  Not  to  negotiate  endlessly,  not  to  have 
a  dialog'ac  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  to  not  lose 
and  to  bug  out  after  a  decent  interval,  but 
to  (ugh!)  win.  To  the  growing  army  led  by 
Losers  Inc..  "victory"  is  not  only  a  quaintly 
Goldwateresque  word,  but  is  (a)  impossible, 
(b)  immoral  for  us  to  seek,  and  thus  (c) 
must  be  ripped  out  root  and  cause.  To 
Losers  Inc.,  winning  is  losing. 

Apply  that  same  approach  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon.  A  year  ago.  when  Israel 
struck  out  at  the  decadelong  Syrian-PLO 
takeover  of  Lebanon.  Losers  Inc.  suddenly 
discovered  the  "territorial  integrity  "  of  that 
Syrian-occupied  land.  In  its  war  with  the 
PLO.  Israel  was  out  to  win:  To  Losers,  that 
was  unacceptable. 

Accordingly,  a  firestorm  of  protest  was 
loosed  against  the  Israelis,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand that  in  a  world  dominated  by 
Losers,  victory  is  villainy.  Reagan  and  his 
national  security  adviser  were  swept  away  in 
that  tide;  in  a  blunder  comparable  only  to 
Eisenhower's  Suez  mistake  in  1956.  the  U.S. 
president  ordered  the  Israelis  to  stop  win- 
ning. In  a  colossal  misjudgment.  he  accepted 
Losers  Inc.'s  assumption— abetted  by  the 
State  Department's  Philip  Habib— that  the 
problem  would  be  to  get  the  Israelis,  not  the 
Syrians,  out  of  Lebanon. 

Today,  some  of  the  same  anti-victorians 
who  urged  Reagan  to  intervene  in  Lebanon 
when  the  Israelis  had  the  Syrians  and  PLO 
reeling  are  now  demanding  that  he  pull  out 
our  Marine  contingent  because  we  are  in  a 
no- win  situation. 

Their  litany  is  familiar:  It's  none  of  our 
business;  the  locals  are  all  corrupt;  the  Syr- 
ians, with  Soviet  backing,  cannot  be  beaten; 
as  in  Central  America,  the  U.S.  public  won't 
stand  for  an  escalation  of  our  involvement. 
And  now  some  defeatists  are  adding  a  new. 
ironic  twist:  Why  can't  the  Israelis  take  care 
of  this  and  let  our  Marines  come  home? 

The  answer  to  all  the  predictions  of  fail- 
ure, and  the  sure  cure  for  the  prevailing  de- 
featism in  American  public  opinion,  is  one 
success.  To  achieve  that  success,  the  admin- 
istration and  its  supporters  in  Congress 
must  go  against  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
led  by  Losers  Inc..  today.  Some  evidence  is 
needed  to  show  that  perseverance  pays,  that 
winning— yes.  even  local  military  victory  if 
necessary— is  possible. 

We  do  not  have  to  win  everywhere.  Nor  do 
we  have  to  take  the  military  route  every- 
where. But  we  do  need  to  win  somewhere 
for  the  possibility  of  our  victory  to  change 
the  nature  of  negotiations  everywhere.* 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE  DELE- 
GATION TO  LEBANON 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.     STRATTON.     Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Report  of  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  Delegation  to  Lebanon 

A  delegation  of  10  members  of  the  House 

Armed  Services  Committee  visited  Lebanon 

this  past  weekend  to  assess  the  American 

participation   in   the   peacekeeping   role   as 

part    of    the    Multinational    Force    (MNF) 

there  and  to  question  the  U.S.  political  and 
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military  officers  who  deal  with  the  complex 
situation  presented  in  Lebanon  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  A  list  of  the  senior  officials  the 
delegation  met  with  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  report. 

Initially,  the  diplomatic  officials  on  the 
scene  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  the 
delegation  from  visiting  the  area,  principal- 
ly by  suggesting  that  we  would  be  endan- 
gered by  traveling  there.  We  insisted  that  if 
it  were  unsafe  for  a  group  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  visit  Lebanon  for  a  matter  of 
hours,  then  it  was  clearly  not  reasonable  to 
order  more  than  a  thousand  Marines  to  stay 
there  for  months  on  end.  The  American  of- 
ficials relented  and  were  exceedingly  help- 
ful during  the  two  days  that  we  spent  on 
ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  off  the  Lebanese 
coast  and  the  afternoon  that  we  spent  with 
the  troops  in  their  sandbagged  positions  at 
the  Beirut  International  Airport  (BIA). 

In  this  report,  we  present  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  delegation  in  three  parts: 
first,  the  positive  findings  of  the  delegation; 
second,  the  issues  that  concerned  us  and, 
third,  some  specific  conclusions  that  we 
reached. 

findings 
The  delegation  has  a  number  of  positive 
observations    that    deserve    attention    and 
ought  not  to  be  submerged  beneath  more 
critical  remarks  that  will  appear  later. 

(1)  U.S.  military  personnel  in  and  around 
Lebanon  have  been  acquitting  themselves 
superbly.  U.S.  forces  are  playing  a  lead  role 
in  support  of  establishing  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  Lebanon  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions. 

The  Marines  in  the  MNF  are  filling  a  nec- 
essary role  in  the  steps  to  stability  in  Leba- 
non, but  under  hazardous  conditions. 

Army  personnel  are  assisting  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  (LAP)  training  its  own 
forces  and  in  doing  so  providing  an  invalu- 
able service  to  the  Lebanese  government. 
The  delegation  heard  nothing  but  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  professionalism  and  the 
insight  of  U.S.  Army  personnel. 

Sailors  aboard  the  naval  flotilla  operating 
off  Lebanon  are  providing  the  support  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  and  safety  of 
the  Marines  ashore. 

One  could  not  help  but  be  extremely  im- 
pressed and  proud  of  the  performance  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  under  such  difficult 
and  complex  circumstances. 

(2)  The  bulk  of  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
personnel  assigned  to  the  area  appear  to  be 
decidely  in  favor  of  our  remaining  in  Leba- 
non. We  could  not  take  a  scientific  survey, 
but  members  of  the  delegation  broke  up  and 
spoke  individually— in  many  cases  out  of  the 
presence  of  officers— with  literally  hundreds 
of  men.  including  more  than  100  of  the 
1.600  Marines  onshore.  A  minority  was  op- 
posed to  our  continued  presence  in  Leba- 
non—some because  they  saw  no  reason  for 
our  being  in  Lebanon  and  believed  our  pres- 
ence there  served  no  American  interest: 
others  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  there 
if  they  were  kept  on  a  leash  and  forbidden 
to  attack  non-government  positions  that 
threaten  their  Beirut  Airport  encampment. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  ques- 
tioned, however,  supported  our  presence 
there.  Marine  Corps  and  Naval  officers,  as 
well  as  American  diplomats,  emphasized 
that  the  MNF  presence  helped  to  hold  down 
the  level  of  fighting  and  reduce  the  death 
toll.  They  were  convinced  that  withdrawal 
would  increase  turmoil  and  perhaps  damage 
America's  credibility  and  effectiveness 
worldwide.  Morale  was  high  among  both  of- 
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Its  naval  gunfire  capabilities  provide  a 
major  improvement  in  our  ability  to  protect 
the  Marines  ashore.  Its  presence  alone,  with 
ite  capability  to  fire  2.000  lb.  shells  up  to  a 
range  of  23  miles,  must  give  pause  to  those 
with  aggressive  Intentions  ashore. 

All  told,  the  United  States  has  in  excess  of 
IS.OOO  military  personnel  poised  in  the  area. 

(6)  The  principal  problem  facing  Lebanon 
is  its  division  into  hostile  factions  based  pri- 
marily on  religious  (confessional)  affili- 
ations. The  MNF  clearly  cannot  resolve  the 
frictions  developed  throughout  a  millenni- 
um by  the  imposition  of  military  authority. 
The  solution  to  Lebanon's  ills  is  not  mili- 
tary, but  primarily  political.  The  delegation 
was  pleased  to  discover  that  every  military 
officer  questioned  recognized  this  and 
none— not  one— suggested  that  the  U.S. 
military  be  unleashed  to  set  things  right. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  it  is  possible  that 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  may 
help  effectuate  a  compromise  that  would 
bring  real  peace  to  troubled  Lebanon.  We 
are  making  that  effort.  The  U.S.  military 
forces  see  their  goal  as  acting  in  support  of 
the  diplomatic  effort.  They  recognize  the 
diplomatic  effort  as  primary.  It  is  undis- 
puted that  our  military  presence  provides  a 
necessary  framework  for  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts that  would  collapse  if  these  military 
forces  were  withdrawn. 

(7)  The  Multinational  Force  (MNF)— com- 
prised of  more  than  2,200  French,  more 
than  2.000  Italians,  about  1,600  Americans 
and  100  British  on  the  ground  in  Lebanon- 
is  working  extremely  well  together  and  has 
been  effective  in  its  peacekeeping  role. 
Other  MNF  contingents  have  taken  as 
much  or  more  fire  than  the  U.S.  contingent 
and  are  contributing  a  great  deal.  The 
French  support  their  force  with  five  ships 
and  the  Italians  with  three  ships.  In  addi- 
tion, the  British  have  moved  fighter  aircraft 
to  Cyprus,  approximately  80  miles  away. 
The  American  public  does  not  realize  how 
much  the  other  Multinational  Force  nations 
are  doing  because  American  news  coverage 
understandably  concentrates  on  the  Ameri- 
can role.  What  is  more,  it  is  not  generally 
known,  but  the  French  have  taken  more 
casualties  than  the  U.S.  Marines.  It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  United  States  is  bear- 
ing most  of  the  burden  and  our  allies  are  sit- 
ting on  the  sidelines. 

CONCERNS 

While  we  found  many  positive  points  to 
record,  we  also  found  a  number  of  things 
that  disturbed  us  and  that  should  be  legiti- 
mate cause  of  concern  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  public. 

1.  The  diplomatic  and  political  process  has 
placed  the  Marines  stationed  in  Beirut  in  a 
highly-exposed  position. 

2.  In  such  a  situation  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  slow,  incremental  escalation  that 
could  lead  us  more  or  less  rapidly  from 
peacekeeping  role  to  an  intractable  military 
involvement.  A  year  ago,  we  were  told  our 
forces  were  there  for  but  a  brief  period.  Now 
we  are  debating  an  extension  of  their  pres- 
ence for  another  year  and  a  half.  The  num- 
bers of  our  onshore  forces  have  increased, 
albeit  only  modestly  from  1,200  to  1,600. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  the  delegation  was 
its  discovery  that  responses  to  threatening 
situations  have  escalated  significantly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  force  under  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE).  The  ROE  are 
classified  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
open.  (The  delegation  will  discuss  them  in 
more  detail  for  the  committee  during  closed 
session.)  The  delegation  was  concerned, 
however,  that  alterations  in  the  ROE  could 
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result  in  incremental  growth  in  our  Involve- 
ment. 

3.  There  has  been  a  major  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  artillery  largely  provided  by  and 
sometimes  operated  by  the  Syrians  within 
firing  range  of  U.S.  Marine  forces  at  the 
Beirut  International  Airport.  Just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  delegation.  U.S.  intelli- 
gence found  that  a  number  of  artillery  posi- 
tions increased  from  72  to  more  than  100  in 
a  three-day  period.  By  no  means  does  this 
indicate  necessarily  that  there  are  plans  for 
a  major  artillery  assault  on  Marine  posi- 
tions. But  the  fact  that  they  would  effect 
such  a  major  augmentation  raises  legitimate 
concerns. 

4.  The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  while 
performing  exceptionally  well  to  date,  lack 
much  depth.  If  their  operations  are  expand- 
ed any  in  the  future  beyond  their  employ- 
ment in  the  recent  fighting,  their  ability  to 
commit  reserves  will  be  critically  affected 
and  could  lead  to  an  unacceptably  high  pro- 
portion of  losses  to  key  members  of  their 
forces.  Furthermore,  training  efforts  of  the 
LAP  have  been  suspended  during  the  recent 
fighting.  These  conditions  obviously  threat- 
en to  delay  the  planned  July  1985  date  by 
which  all  seven  brigades  are  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  readiness  to  ensure  security  and  sta- 
bility throughout  Lebanon. 

A  competent,  ethnically  balanced  military 
able  to  maintain  internal  security  is  a  key 
ingredient  for  the  future  of  Lebanon. 

A  ceasefire,  if  it  holds,  could  provide  the 
opportunity  to  resume  training  of  the  LAF. 
A  fully-trained  LAF  would  largely  remove 
the  requirement  for  the  MNF. 

A  ceasefire  could  also  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  U.S.  Marines  to  strengthen 
their  defensive  position. 

5.  The  success  of  the  negotiations  is  not 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
its  Lebanese  opposition.  Syria  is  a  player  in 
the  negotiations.  The  delegation  uncovered 
suggestions  that  the  Syrians  had  been  in- 
tentionally sabotaging  peace  talks.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  when  the  Lebanese  par- 
ticipants appeared  to  be  nearing  an  agree- 
ment that  would  bring  about  a  ceasefire  in 
the  Suq  el-Gharb/ Aley  area  and  lead  to 
talks  on  a  long-range  political  solution,  the 
Syrians  suddenly  interjected  demands  that 
were  patently  unacceptable  to  the  Lebanese 
government. 

6.  The  Lebanese  government  of  President 
Amin  Gemayel,  while  interested  in  starting 
talks  on  a  long-range  solution,  at  least  in 
part  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  to  its  for- 
eign supporters,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
committed  to  completing  the  talks.  Success- 
ful negotiations  would  require  significant 
concessions  by  Gemayel's  Christian  backers. 
Christian  power  in  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment, including  the  exclusive  right  to 
occupy  the  presidency  and  the  53  percent 
built-in  majority  in  the  Parliament,  is  based 
on  the  1932  census  that  showed  Christians 
comprising  53  percent  of  the  population.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  Lebanese  Christian 
population  is  far  less  than  53  percent  today, 
in  part  because  of  the  higher  Moslem  birth 
rate  and  in  part  because  of  the  greater 
Christian  propensity  to  emigrate.  Thus,  the 
Christians  must  concede  more  authority  to 
the  Moslems  if  Lebanon  is  ever  to  be  recon- 
stituted as  a  stable  and  united  state.  Virtu- 
ally everyone  with  whom  we  conferred 
agreed  on  this  point.  Yet  President  Ge- 
mayel's Christian  political  faction  appears 
at  this  time  to  prefer  to  dig  in  its  heels.  An 
open-ended  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Lebanese  central  government 
could  relax  the  pressure  on  the  Gemayel 
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government  that  appears  necessary  to 
obtain  the  concessions  by  the  various  fac- 
tions needed  to  achieve  a  stable  govern- 
ment. 

An  authorization  for  18  months  may  be  a 
signal  to  the  Syrians  that  we  will  stay  the 
course,  but  it  may  also  tell  Gemayel  that  he 
can  mark  time  and  not  pursue  the  political 
solution  which  everyone  agrees  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  civil  war. 

7.  An  uncertain  number  of  troops  from 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO).  ranging  up  to  a  few  thousand,  have 
joined  the  fighting  in  the  Suq  el-Gharb/ 
Aley  area  in  recent  weeks  or  infiltrated  into 
Beirut.  The  Israeli  attack  of  one  year  ago 
that  was  supposed  to  have  eliminated  the 
PLO  threat  did  so  only  for  a  brief  period. 
The  potential  for  the  PLO  once  again  to 
become  an  influence  for  the  worst  on  the 
Lebanese  scene  is  growing.  Intelligence  re- 
ports show  an  increasing  number  of  PLO  at- 
tempting to  reenter  the  Beirut  area  each 
evening.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that 
the  PLO  were  principally  if  not  exclusively 
from  the  rebel  group  opposed  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Yasser  Arafat. 

8.  Our  Marines  can  be  endangered  by  dis- 
cussion of  pulling  out.  That  is  not  meant  to 
suggest  that  democratic  debate  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  should  be  silenced. 
But  it  is  still  incumbent  upon  us  to  recog- 
nize that  if  the  forces  opposed  to  a  political 
settlement  in  Lebanon  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  is  tenuous,  those  forces 
could  be  encouraged  to  attack  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  hopes  that  casualties  will  result  in 
our  withdrawal. 

9.  This  is  not  just  a  civil  war  into  which 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
powers  have  interposed  themselves.  Leba- 
non is  a  small  nation  whose  more  powerful 
neighbors  have  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
its  troubles.  Syria  and  Israel  have  both  put 
their  forces  in  Lebanon.  Syria  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  recent  fighting.  Syrian-accent- 
ed voices  have  been  heard  on  military  radios 
giving  commands.  Lebanon  is  a  nation  that 
was  the  most  democratic  in  the  Arab  world 
before  its  governmental  system  collapsed.  It 
provided  greater  individual  freedom  and  op- 
portunities for  personal  development  than 
even  many  western  nations.  As  a  powerful 
nation  that  claims  to  speak  for  a  higher  mo- 
rality in  world  affairs,  the  United  States 
cannot  simply  ignore  what  is  happening  in 
Lebanon. 

10.  Our  goals  and  reasons  for  being  in  Leb- 
anon are  not  clear  to  the  American  public. 
That  is  understandable  since  there  is  not  a 
direct  and  immediate  threat  to  obvious 
American  interests  such  as  a  military  attack 
on  a  neighbor  or  the  closure  of  access  to  key 
resources  such  as  Persian  Gulf  oil.  The  fact 
that  American  interests  are  not  direct  or 
dramatic  does  not  mean  that  those  interests 
do  not  exist,  however.  There  is  a  potential 
threat  to  our  long-term  interest  if  unfriend- 
ly foreign  forces  seize  control  of  the  coun- 
try. We  think  that  Secretary  Shultz  made  a 
reasonable  assessment  of  American  interests 
in  Lebanon  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1983: 

"At  stake  also  are  some  concerns  that 
affect  our  national  interest  and  the  security 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  If  American  efforts 
for  peaceful  solutions  are  overwhelmed  by 
brute  force,  our  role  is  that  much  weakened 
everywhere.  Friends  who  rely  on  us  will  be 
disheartened,  and  will  be  that  much  less 
secure.  Moderates  in  the  Arab  world  whom 
we  are  encouraging  to  take  risks  for  peace 
will  feel  it  far  less  safe  to  do  so.  The  Soviet 
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Union's  efforts  to  disrupt  our  diplomacy  will 
have  scored  a  victory;  radical  and  rejection- 
ist  elemenU  will  be  strengthened.  The  cause 
of  peace  and  justice  will  have  suffered  a  set- 
back. Israel's  security  on  its  northern  border 
will  be  weakened." 

The  delegation  agrees  that  our  present 
level  of  activity  will  serve  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  peace. 

11.  It  was  the  assessment  of  most  diplo- 
matic officials  and  military  officers  in  con- 
tact with  our  Italian  and  French  allies  that, 
if  we  pulled  out,  one  and  probably  both  of 
those  contingents  would  soon  be  removed  as 
well.  The  delegation  did  not  meet  with  any 
allied  official  and  so  cannot  make  its  own 
assessment,  but  was  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  views  held  by  American  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  officers.  The  delegation 
recognizes  that  there  is  more  than  one  mili- 
tia organization  that  would  try  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  such  an  evacuation.  The  ensuing 
fighting  would  likely  make  what  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  weeks  appear  but  a  skir- 
mish by  comparison.  The  long-term  political 
effects  are  impossible  to  detail  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  they  would  be  in  any 
way  favorable  to  American  interests. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(A)  An  immediate  pullout  from  Lebanon 
could  very  likely  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
present  government,  most  of  those  inter- 
viewed agreed.  This  in  turn  could  bring 
about  a  bloodbath  as  various  factions  fight 
for  control  and  could  possible  end  in  the 
partition  of  Lebanon  into  a  rump  Christian 
state,  an  annex  to  Syria  and  an  annex  to 
Israel.  This  is  obviously  not  an  appropriate 
course. 

(B)  A  long-term  or  open-ended  commit- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  United  States'  in- 
terest nor  in  that  of  Lebanon  since  it  might 
simply  tempt  the  Gemayl  government  to 
avoid  making  the  hard  but  necessary  politi- 
cal compromises  while  in  effect,  hiding 
behind  the  MNF  shield.  The  Lebanese 
Christian  community  must  realize  that  it 
cannot  have  business  as  usual:  and  all  sides 
must  realize  that  an  acceptable  compromise 
means  no  one  gets  everything  that  it  wants. 

(C)  The  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  lost  its  credibility  by  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  pushed  aside.  Past  lessons 
must  not  be  ignored.  One  lesson  is  that 
other  forces— any  forces— must  be  made  to 
realize  they  cannot  attack  U.S.  forces  with 
impunity.  It  must  also  be  very  clear  that  no 
one  firing  on  U.S.  Marines  will  enjoy  the 
protection  of  an  untouchable  sanctuary.  In 
bald  terms,  that  means  this  country  must 
never,  by  statement  or  action,  lead  Syria  to 
think  that  it  might  be  able  to  fire  artillery 
at  our  troops  without  generating  a  response 
at  least  in  kind,  or  a  much  stronger  one. 

(D)  The  U.K.,  France,  and  Italy  are 
making  major  contributions  to  the  Multi- 
National  Force  in  Lebanon,  and  have  earned 
the  respect  of  the  Lebanese  people.  But 
other  allies  are  capable  of  aiding  Lebanon  in 
other  ways.  It  is  not  acceptable  that  the 
U.S.  is  the  only  country  supplying  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  with  equipment  and  mu- 
nitions. 

(E)  Israel's  unilateral  withdrawal  from  the 
Suq-el-Gharb/Aley  area  to  a  line  south  of 
the  Awali  River— a  move  which  the  U.S.  had 
earlier  urged  on  the  Israelis  in  line  with  an 
agreement  with  Lebanon,  but  had  subse- 
quently asked  Israel  to  delay,  created  a 
vacuum  which  led  to  problems  that  had  not 
been  fully  foreseen. 

(F)  An  overriding  goal  of  American  policy 
in  Lebanon  must  be  to  get  all  foreign  forces 
out.  When  Syrian.  PLO,  Israeli,  Iranian  and 
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Libyan  forces  cease  meddling  in  Lebanon, 
the  Lebanese  people  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  solving  their  own  problems. 

(G)  Lebanon  is  an  international  problem. 
We  have  not  made  it  our  problem  alone  to 
date  and  we  must  not  do  so  in  the  future. 
We  can  provide  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
in  solving  their  problem,  but  we  cannot 
solve  it  for  them. 

(H)  We  are  concerned  that  the  size  of  the 
job  is  staggering.  Along  with  others,  we  are 
trying  to  help  keep  the  peace  by  sitting  on  a 
piece  of  Lebanese  territory.  We  are  seeking 
to  assist   in   the  training  of  an   Army  of 
65.000  by  July  1985  that  was  largely  a  non- 
existent force  one  year  ago  that  had  not 
functioned  out  of  its  barracks  since  1975. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  together  warring  par- 
ties  who    have    fought    with   one    another 
many   times  over  the   last   millenium— but 
who  have  often  worked  together  quite  well 
for  long  periods  also— while  outside  powers 
have  fanned  the  flames  of  sectarian  animos- 
ity for  their  own  ends.  At  the  same  time,  we 
debate  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
editorial    pages    committing    ourselves    to 
wrap  all  this  up  in  a  specified  period  of 
time.  If  we  have  correctly  understood  our 
national  goals,  then  we  wonder  if  it  is  not 
overzealous  to  think  we  can  see  these  goals 
reach  fruition  in  any  specific  period.  Rather 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  time  required  cannot 
be  clearly   determined   now  and  setting  a 
deadline  too  short  or  too  long  might  be  det- 
rimental. We  believe  continued  monitoring 
of    the    U.S.    commitment    and    Lebanese 
progress  is  mandatory  for  the  U.S  Congress 
and  that  such  monitoring  will  be  advisable 
even  after  the  U.S.  contingent  is  withdrawn. 
(I)  To  extend  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
MNP  for  another  year  and  a  half  without  at 
the  same  time  requiring  verifiable  progress 
in  such  goals  as  the  training  of  the  LAF  and 
an  agreement  on  broadening  the  "confes- 
sional"   base   in   the   Lebanese   government 
would  run  the  risk  of  involving  U.S.  forces 
more  deeply  than  the  circumstances  would 
justify.  After  all.  other  major  U.S.  interests 
may  be  threatened  and  may  merit  a  higher 
priority   than   Lebanon  in  terms  of  direct 
U.S.  national  security. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Delegation  recom- 
mends that  regular  reports  be  made  to  the 
Congress  on  such  matters  as: 

( 1 )  the  expansion  and  training  of  the  LAF 
and  improvement  in  its  capacity  to  carry  out 
its  mission; 

(2)  broadening  the  political  base  of  the 
Lebanese  government:  and 

(3)  any  indication  of  Syrian  willingness  to 
reduce  the  level  of  tension. 

(J)  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  re- 
ports, the  delegation  further  believes  that 
they  should  be  made  at  least  every  60  days, 
and  more  frequently  if  events  warrant  spe- 
cial comment. 

The  achievement  of  a  ceasefire  in  Leba- 
non is  most  encouraging  to  the  delegation. 
Such  a  ceasefire,  if  it  continues  to  hold,  will 
not  only  increase  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther training  of  the  LAF.  but  would  also 
make  it  easier  to  pursue  negotiations  for  a 
broadened  Lebanese  government. 

Since  a  ceasefire  makes  the  issue  of  'hos- 
tilities" involving  U.S.  Marines  moot,  it 
would  appear  to  be  appropriate  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  Zablocki  resolution 
until  it  can  be  determined  if  the  ceasefire 
holds. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  service  per- 
sonnel that  individual  delegation  members 
spoke  with,  the  delegation  as  a  whole  met 
with  the  following  persons; 
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Vice    A  Jmiral    Ed    Martin.    Commander, 
Sixth  Fleft. 

Rear 
Task 

Captain 
Task  Pore  e 


A  )mi: 


Force 


liral  Jerry  Tuttle.  Commander. 
60. 

Morgan     Prance.     Commander, 
61. 
Ambassador   Richard    Fairbanks.    Special 
Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Robert  Dillon.  Ambasssador 
to  Lebano  n. 

Colonel  Tom  Fintel.  Office  of  Military  Co- 
ordinatioi  (U.S.  Embassy.  Beirut). 

Colonel  Tim  Geii.^hty.  Commander.  24th 
Marine  Ai  nphibious  Unit. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Delegation  Chairman. 
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ships— to  the  minimum  force  necessary  to 
support  the  troops  ashore.  We  should  not 
increase  the  troops  ashore. 

We  should  maintain  our  flexibility  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  for  peace  so  long  as  the 
probability  of  success  exists  without  a  com- 
mitment for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  Any  an- 
nouncement of  withdrawal  in  the  near  term 
would  be  counter-productive.* 
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POLL  CLOSING  TIMES  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  T.V.  Guide  has  re- 
cently run  two  articles  and  an  editorial 
on  a  variety  of  issues  that  relate  to  the 
conduct  of  Federal  elections,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  involvement  of  television 
in  our  political  process.  Among  the 
subjects  addressed  in  this  series  are 
declining  voter  turnout,  early  projec- 
tions of  election  returns,  convention 
coverage,  candidate  debates  and  cam- 
paign funding. 

As  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Elections  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Telecommunications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
I  have  been  deeply  involved  in  many 
of  these  same  issues,  and  I  want  to 
heartily  applaud  the  editors  of  T.V. 
Guide  for  drawing  attention  to  these 
important  subjects  in  their  September 
24  and  October  I  issues. 

My  one  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
T,V.  Guide  suggests  that  24-hour 
voting  with  uniform  poll  closing  times 
would  solve  the  problem  of  early  pro- 
jections of  election  returns  by  the  tele- 
vision networks.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
quite  clear  from  extensive  congression- 
al hearings  on  this  subject  that  that  is 
not  the  case,  because  the  use  of  exit 
polls  by  the  networks  has  made  poll 
closing  times  irrelevant  to  their  ability 
to  project  election  results. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  misconcep- 
tions that  might  arise  with  respect  to 
24-hour  voting  and  uniform  poll  clos- 
ing times,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  both  the 
T.V.  Guide  editorial  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  have  sent  in  response  to  the 
editorial. 

Again,  I  commend  T.V.  Guide  for 
their  leadership  in  highlighting  these 
issues. 

As  We  See  It 

The  time  has  come  for  drastic  change  in 
the  way  we  elect  our  Presidents.  Among  the 
needed  reforms,  two  should  be  enacted  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  preferably 
before  the  1984  election  year  heats  up. 

Election  Day  should  be  shifted  from  Tues- 
day to  Sunday. 

Polls  should  remain  open  for  24  hours  and 
close  at  the  same  moment  everywhere  in 
the  country  irrespective  of  time  zone. 


Those  changes  would  go  most  of  the  way 
toward  solving  two  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  besetting  the  Republic,  namely: 
the  appallingly  low  number  of  eligible 
voters  who  actually  go  to  the  polls  to  cast 
ballots  for  President  of  the  United  States: 
and.  the  distortion  of  our  electoral  process 
that  results  from  the  networks'  compulsion 
to  project  election  winners  before  the  polls 
are  closed  everywhere. 

These  solutions  are  not  new.  TV  GUIDE 
did  not  invent  them.  Theorists  inside  and 
outside  the  television  industry  have  been 
advocating  their  adoption  for  two  decades. 
No  reasonable  argument  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced to  refute  their  desirability.  And  still, 
nothing  is  done.  Why?  Inertia  and  apathy. 
During  election  campaigns,  everybody  is  too 
busy  to  deal  with  it.  and  in  the  long  periods 
between  Presidential  contests,  nobody  is 
sufficiently  concerned.  It's  rather  like  the 
farmer  whose  barn  had  a  leaky  roof  that 
never  got  fixed:  "When  it's  raining.  I  can't 
go  up  there  to  fix  it."  he  explained.  "And 
when  it  ain't  raining,  it  don't  need  fixin'." 

Our  two-part  lead  article  beginning  this 
week,  by  TV  GUIDE'S  New  York  bureau 
chief  Neil  Hickey.  lays  out  the  whole  shame- 
ful story  and  points  to  the  urgent  need  for 
reform  of  all  our  electoral  procedures,  many 
of  which  derive  from  an  age  of  gas  lamps, 
paper  ballots,  chalkboard  reporting  of  elec- 
tion returns  and  other  flotsam  of  the  pre- 
electronic  era. 

If  asked  who  is  responsible  for  the  ills  of 
our  society,  many  Americans  would  be  quick 
to  blame  the  "politicians"— or  the  "media." 
that  catchall  for  the  organizations  that 
bring  them  everything  they  see  on  TV.  hear 
on  radio,  or  read  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. But  there  is  another,  much  larger 
group  that  deserves  at  least  as  much  criti- 
cism—the more  than  70  million  Americans 
who  could  vote  if  they  wanted  to.  but  don't. 

Sunday  voting— combined  with  perma- 
nent, electronically  stored  voter  registra- 
tion—is the  surest  and  most  enlightened 
way  to  raise  our  current,  pathetically  small 
voter  turnout  (little  more  than  half  in  1980) 
to  a  level  approaching  that  of  other  demo- 
cratic nations,  some  of  which  have  turnouts 
of  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Similarly,  closing  the  polls  at  the  same  in- 
stant nation-wide  rather  than  one  time  zone 
at  a  time  would  end  forever  the  fear  that 
early  TV  projections  of  winners  are  causing 
voters  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  and  thus 
altering  the  outcomes  of  some  West  Coast 
contests.  Voters  in  the  West— including 
Hawaii  and  Alaska— deserve  to  have  the 
sense  that  their  votes  matter.  No  American 
should  have  to  suffer  that  symbolic  disen- 
franchisement  that  comes  with  the  news 
that  it's  "all  over,"  and  his  or  her  vote  is  not 
needed. 

Congress  should  act— and  act  soon— to 
make  Sunday  voting  and  uniform  poll  clos- 
ings the  law  of  the  land.  These  are  two 
simple  and  much  needed  measures  that 
would  make  our  electoral  process  more  lucid 
and  effective.  As  former  CBS  president 
Frank  Stanton  says.  "We  need  to  recast  this 
decrepit,  self-defeating  system  all  along  the 
line." 

And  the  time  to  do  that  is  now.  We  urge 
our  readers  to  let  Congress  know  that  they 
favor  Sunday  voting  and  uniform  poll  clos- 
ings by  writing  to:  Hon.  AI  Swift.  H326  Cap- 
itol. Washington.  D.C.  20515. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  26.  1983. 
Mr.  David  Sendler. 
National  Section.  TV  Guide. 
Radnor,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Sendler:  I  would  like  to  applaud 
the  attention  T.V.  Guide  is  giving  to  the  re- 
lationship between  television  and  federal 
elections.  There  is  no  question  that  televi- 
sion affects  the  outcome  of  our  elections, 
and  thus  our  democratic  government,  in 
many  ways.  And  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
should  be  examined  often  and  carefully.  It 
is  particularly  encouraging  to  see  a  maga- 
zine with  your  broad  readership  giving  the 
subject  a  good  airing. 

Furthermore.  I  would  agree  with  many  of 
the  points  that  are  made  in  the  article  or 
the  editorial,  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
changing  the  way  presidential  debates  are 
televised,  with  the  effect  of  early  projec- 
tions of  election  returns,  and  with  the  need 
to  examine  carefully  any  measures  that  we 
might  take  to  reverse  the  trend  of  declining 
voter  turnout. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  as  chairman  of 
the  elections  Task  Force  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Telecommunications  Subcommittee 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
which  have  jointly  held  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  early  projections  of  elec- 
tion returns,  I  must  take  issue  with  your 
proposal  of  uniform  poll  closing  times  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  early  projections. 
I  wish  it  were  that  simple. 

The  concern  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  is 
that  the  use  of  exit  polls  to  project  elections 
is  a  relatively  new  news  phenomenon,  which 
raises  electoral  problems  that  defy  simple 
legislative  solutions,  including  24-hour 
voting  and  uniform  poll  closing  times. 

Exit  polling  has  been  used  by  the  net- 
works for  some  time  to  describe  voting  pat- 
terns—to analyze  which  kinds  of  people 
voted  for  which  kinds  of  candidates  and 
why.  Used  in  that  way,  exit  polls  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
American  electorate. 

What  was  new  in  1980  was  the  use  of  exit 
polls  by  one  network  to  actually  project  the 
results  of  the  Presidential  election.  By  1982, 
all  three  networks  were  projecting  election 
results  based  on  exit  polls.  The  problem 
that  raises  for  the  voting  public  and  for  the 
Congress  is  that  poll  closing  times  are  no 
longer  relevant.  With  partial  returns, 
sample  precincts  or  any  of  the  other  tradi- 
tional ways  to  project  election  results,  the 
networks  could  not  get  the  information 
they  needed  until  at  least  some  polls  were 
closed.  With  exit  polls,  however,  networks 
interview  voters  all  day  long  as  they  leave 
the  polls  and,  as  a  result,  they  can  project 
elections  within  a  matter  of  hours  after  the 
polls  have  opened— and  well  before  any 
polls  have  closed  anywhere. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  networks  is  that, 
although  they  have  the  capacity  to  do  so. 
they  will  not  project  elections  within  a 
given  state  until  the  polls  have  closed  in 
that  state— except.  Except  in  states  like 
those  with  two  time  zones  (which  is  about 
one  state  in  four).  Except  if  there  are  just  a 
few  minutes  until  the  polls  close  (which  was 
the  case  when  the  1982  Senate  races  were 
called  in  several  states,  including  my  own 
State  of  Washington). 

Now.  on  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  is 
being  urged  to  make  radical  changes  in  the 
election  process,  like  24-hour  voting  and 
uniform  poll  closing  times.  (In  our  Congres- 
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sional  hearings  last  year,  state  and  local 
election  officials  outlined  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty, disruption  and  expense  of  shifting 
to  that  kind  of  system.)  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  networks  cannot  guarantee  either 
that  they  will  follow  their  present  policy 
more  rigidly,  or  that  they— or  some  competi- 
tor—will not  in  the  future  follow  a  different 
policy,  and  simply  project  election  results 
regardless  of  the  poll  closing  time. 

In  short,  we  could  easily  find  ourselves  in 
the  situation  of  having  caused  great  disloca- 
tion and  expense  by  changing  traditional 
polling  hours,  only  to  find  competitive  fac- 
tors causing  the  media  to  use  exit  polls  to 
project  results  ever  earlier— before  polls  are 
closed— and  thereby  to  short-circuit  that 
legislative  solution  completely.  Uniform  poll 
closing  times,  to  be  successful  would  be  to- 
tally dependent  on  voluntary  restraint  by 
the  news  media.  Yet  if  the  media  were  seri- 
ous about  a  voluntary  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, they  could  implement  one  now. 

At  the  same  time,  many  in  Congress  rec- 
ognize that  Cable  News  Network  (which 
projected  the  1982  gubernatorial  race  in 
California  before  the  polls  had  closed). 
Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  and  other  tech- 
nologies will  expand  news  sources,  and  that 
competition  to  be  first  will  continue  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  use  exit  polls  to 
project  elections  prior  to  any  poll  closings. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  would  not 
have  a  profound  effect  on  citizens'  attitudes 
toward  their  votes  and  toward  our  entire 
electoral  process,  which  is  fundamental  to 
our  system  of  government.  Congress  has 
begun  considering  the  problem  of  early  pro- 
jections, and  exploring  workable  solutions— 
but.  unfortunately,  they  do  not  include  24- 
hour  voting,  or  uniform  poll  closing  hours, 
or  any  of  the  other  ideas  the  networks  have 
so  far  indicated  they  might  support. 
Sincerely, 

Al  Swift, 
Member  of  Congress.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ED  KELLY  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  NEWS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
m  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Ed  Kelly,  the  distinguished  columnist 
for  the  Buffalo  News,  retired  after  42 
years  of  prominent  public  service  in 
western  New  York.  His  thoughtful, 
balanced,  and  indepth  coverage  of 
labor  and  economic  issues,  in  a  region 
that  has  witnessed  tremendous  eco- 
nomic change  over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades, has  been  a  major  contribution  to 
public  understanding  and  official  re- 
flection of  tough  issues  in  a  time  of 
great  trial. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  two 
tributes  to  Mr.  Kelly.  The  first,  by 
Murray  Light,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  News,  clearly  sums  up 
Ed  Kelly's  philosophy,  skills  and  hard 
work  in  the  newspaper  business.  The 
second  is  by  Erie  County  Executive 
Edward  Rutkowski.  who  praises  Mr. 
Kelly's  "honesty  and  fair  play,"  the 
central  attributes  of  a  great  reporter, 
which  Ed  Kelly  has  always  been. 
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We  in  western  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, are  the  beneficiaries  of  Ed  Kelly's 
legacy  of  integrity  and  excellence. 

The  tributes  follow: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.)  News,  Sept.  13, 
19831 

Ed  Kelly:  A  Labor  of  Love 
(By  Murray  B.  Light) 
Ed  Kelly  tomorrow  ends  a  42-year  love 
affair  with  his  job  of  reporting  and  with 
The  Buffalo  News.  He's  wrapping  up  a  dis- 
tinguished career  that  has  brought  him 
many  accolades  but  more  importantly  has 
brought  him  fulfillment. 

Perhaps  he  best  summed  it  up  in  a  Janu- 
ary 1956  memo  to  the  editor  of  The  News  in 
which  he  noted  that  he  had  passed  up  an 
opportunity  to  leave  the  newspaper  business 
for  a  job  with  a  higher  salary.  He  wrote:  "I 
believe  writing  is  the  most  creative  job  on  a 
newspaper,  that  the  reporter  is  the  most  im- 
portant man  on  a  newspaper.  I  am  far  more 
interested  in  reportorial  work  than  in  any 
type  of  desk  work." 

Typical  of  Kelly's  dedication  to  his  work 
and  the  newspaper  on  which  he  spent  his 
entire  professional  career  is  the  fact  that  he 
held  off  his  retirement  date  so  that  he  could 
supervise  compilation  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion tabular  matter  The  News  will  publish 
tomorrow.  He's  been  overseeing  this  com- 
plex primary  and  election  night  job  for 
many  years. 

This  facet  of  Kelly's  work  was  not  known 
to  many.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  for  his  work  as  a  labor  report- 
er, one  of  the  finest  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  has  spent  almost  all  of  his  working 
time  in  that  field  for  the  past  34  years  and 
for  seven  years  prior  to  that  covered  labor 
as  well  as  doing  other  reporting. 

Ed  Kelly's  departure  from  the  newsroom 
is  a  major  loss.  You  cant  readily  replace  a 
man  with  his  expertise  in  a  most  difficult 
field.  Labor  reporting  is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive field,  and  Kelly  moved  through  danger- 
ous minefields  for  decades  without  ever 
losing  the  respect  and  admiration  of  labor 
and  management. 

Fortunately.  The  News  has  on  staff  Joe 
Rilz.  who  covered  the  labor  beat  for  the 
Courier-Express. 

He  has  been  working  with  Kelly  for  the 
past  few  weeks  and  now  is  prepared  to  take 
over.  We  are  confident  Ritz.  an  experienced, 
careful  reporter,  will  carry  on  in  the  Kelly 
tradition. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  reporting  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations.  Kelly  has  written  a 
weekly  Labor  Comment  column  since  1958, 
providing  him  an  outlet  for  commentary  in 
his  field.  The  column  will  continue  to  run 
until  October.  Kelly's  formal  retirement 
date. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  that  column, 
Kelly  wrote.  ".  .  .  the  local  labor-manage- 
ment community  never  runs  out  of  substan- 
tial problems.  And  ...  it  never  runs  out  of 
those  with  enough  vigor  and  courage  to 
overcome  them." 

This  respect  for  the  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  bargaining  table  typified  Kelly's  ap- 
proach to  his  job  and  indicates  why  he  was 
so  good  at  it. 

Through  the  years.  Kelly  has  received 
awards  from  groups  representing  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Recently  the  AFL-CIO 
Council  honored  him  with  its  community 
service  award  for  union  coverage,  and  the 
Buffalo  chapter  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Personnel  did  the  same.  He's  been 
cited  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
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the    state    Labor    Department 

Diocesan    Labor    School,    among 

others.  He's  been  the  recipient  of  nu- 
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The  Jieiis.  its  readers,  union  leaders  and 
managemi  mt  personnel  all  will  miss  the 
high  qual  ty  work  of  a  top  quality  man.  Ed 
Kelly. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIENCE 

SHOWS     NEED     FOR     MINIMUM 
DRINKING  AGE  OF  21 


September  29,  1983 


September  29,  1983 


County  of  Erie 

of  all  the  citizens  of  the  County 

lereby  extend  congratulations  and 

to  Ed  Kelly  on  the  occasion  of 

from  the  Buffalo  News. 

his  career.  Ed  Kelly  has  been 

dedicated   to   responsible,    in-depth 

and   has   been   devoted   to 

knowledge  in  an  effort  to  help  us 

the  events  and  changes  occur- 

community.  During  his  42  years 

*ith  the  Buffalo  News,  he  consist- 

and  presented  news  on  the 

nificance  and  genuine  benefit  to 

He  has  been  respected  in  the 

labor-management  for  honesty  and 

vhich  has  in  fact  brought  him  na- 

His    retirement    will    now 

to  serve  the  community  in  other 

a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportuni- 

Ed  Kelly's  family  and  friends  in 

lis    many    more    years    of    good 

h^piness  and  prosperity. 

Edward  J.  Rutkowski. 

County  Executive.m 
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PER  SONAL  EXPLANATION 


ag  ainst 


HPN.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  commitments.  I  was  not 
present  ind  voting  when  the  House 
consider!  d  various  legislation  on  the 
foUowinf  days: 

THpRSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  22.   1983 

been  present,  I  would  have 
an  amendment  to  add 
illion  to  the  Labor-Health  and 
services-Education  appropria- 
for  fiscal   year   1984  (H.R. 
job  training  and  education 
I  was   paired   against  this 
Also.  I  would  have  voted 
inal   passage  on  this  appro- 
bill,    which    was    over    the 
s  budget  request. 

TfESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  27.   1983 

been  present,  I  would  have 
passage  under  suspension  of 
of  H.R.  3962,  Export  Admin- 
Act     temporary     extension 
October  14,  1983. 

have  voted  against  an 
to  H.R.  1010.  Coal  Pipe- 
line Act  bf  1983,  which  sought  to  clari- 
fy dowr  stream  States'  water  rights 
and  mandate  creation  of  a  compact 
among  affected  States  in  determining 
sale  or  d  version  of  water  for  coal  pipe- 
lines. I  vas  paired  against  final  pas- 
sage of  tfiis  ill-conceived  bill.* 


Had  I 
voted 
$300  m 
Human 
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3913)  fo' 
program ; 
amendmpnt 
against 
priations 
Presiden : 


Had  I 
voted  fo! 
the  rule 
istration 
until 

I    woiild 
amendm  ?nt 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly introduced  H.R.  3870.  a  bill  to  end 
the  carnage  on  our  highways  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  drinking  age  of  21. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  the 
lead  in  demonstrating  the  importance 
of  the  21-year-old  drinking  age  and  in 
educating  our  youth  on  the  fatal  dan- 
gers of  mixing  drinking  and  driving.  I 
am  here  inserting  in  the  Record  two 
articles  on  recent  New  Jersey  efforts 
and  experience. 

I  commend  Essex  County,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism,  and  the 
many  others  working  on  the  October  7 
educational  program  described  in  one 
of  the  articles.  Also,  I  note  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  the  posi- 
tive impact  of  the  21 -year-old  drinking 
age  described  in  the  other  article.  This 
provides  further  support  for  the  im- 
portance of  our  extending  the  21  year 
age  limit  nationwide  as  my  bill,  H.R. 
3870  would  do. 

tProm  The  Star-Ledger.  Newark,  N.J.,  Sept. 

20.  19831 

Police  See  ■'Impact"  of  21  Law 

(By  Mike  Piserchia) 

Fatal  drunk  driving  accidents  involving 
motorists  ages  18  to  20  have  shown  a  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  six  months  since  the 
state  raised  the  legal  drinking  age  to  21. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  drivers  under 
21  who  were  drunk  at  the  time  of  fatal  acci- 
dents also  decreased,  according  to  State 
Police  statistics  obtained  yesterday. 

For  the  first  six  months  after  the  drinking 
age  was  increased  from  19  to  21  on  Jan.  1, 
there  were  52  fatal  drunk  driving  accidents 
involving  motorists  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20.  This  compared  with  79  fatal  acci- 
dents involving  the  same  age  group  during  a 
similar  period  the  year  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  18-to-20-year- 
old  drivers  who  were  drunk  at  the  time  of 
fatal  accidents  also  decreased,  according  to 
the  figures.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  13  drivers  were  found  to  be  drunk 
at  the  time  of  the  crash  compared  with  34 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

"During  the  first  six  months  since  the  21- 
year-old  drinking  law  went  into  effect,  the 
number  of  fatalities  involving  18-to-20-year- 
olds  has  substantially  decreased."  said  Sgt. 
Robert  Aldrich.  supervisor  of  the  State 
Police  Fatal  Accidents  Investigation  Unit. 
•Raising  the  drinking  age  to  21  seems  to  be 
having  an  impact." 

Figures  on  the  number  of  drunk  driving 
deaths  in  the  18-20  age  group  were  not 
available.  However,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
State  Police  officials  had  been  willing  to 
assert  publicly  that  the  new  law  is  having 
an  effect  on  the  number  of  fatalities  involv- 
ing youthful  and  less  experienced  drivers. 

Aldrich  said  that  State  Police  are  continu- 
ing to  closely  monitor  the  situation  and  that 
nine-month  fatality  figures  will  be  released 
in  October. 


Last  Month.  State  Police  released  four- 
month  figures  that  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  fatalities  involving  youthful  driv- 
ers. 

The  figures  showed  there  were  nine  in- 
toxicated drivers  under  age  21  killed  in  car 
crashes,  compared  with  21  drivers  killed 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

In  addition.  State  Police  officials  said  that 
the  number  of  drunk  driving  arrests  involv- 
ing youthful  motorists  has  also  decreased  in 
recent  months. 

So  far  this  year.  State  Police  have  been 
arresting  an  average  of  482  youthful  motor- 
ists each  month  for  drunk  driving,  com- 
pared with  600  each  month  the  year  before. 

Stale  Police  Superintendent  Col.  Clinton 
Pagano  said  that  State  Police  have  targeted 
areas  where  young  drivers  congregate,  such 
as  the  Shore  and  other  recreational  areas, 
in  their  effort  to  crack  down  on  drunk  driv- 
ers and.  particularly,  those  who  sell  alcohol- 
ic beverages. 

But  New  Jersey's  war  on  drunk  drivers  is 
not  limited  to  the  young.  State  Police  offi- 
cials have  beefed  up  overall  enforcement  in 
recent  months. 

So  far.  the  effort  seems  to  be  paying  off 
with  a  lower  number  of  fatalities  than  the 
year  before. 

According  to  the  New  Jersey  Office  of 
Highway  Safety,  there  were  563  people 
killed  on  New  Jersey's  highway  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year,  compared 
with  659  traffic  fatalities  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Pagano  attributes  the  lower  figures  to  in- 
creased enforcement.  He  said  police  expect 
to  arrest  more  than  40.000  motorists  this 
year  for  drunk  driving,  many  more  than 
they  arrested  in  previous  years. 

The  New  Jersey  Office  of  Highway 
Safety,  however,  estimates  that  during  the 
course  of  a  year  as  many  as  100.000  drivers 
operate  motor  vehicles  while  drunk. 

[Prom  The  Star-Ledger.  Newark.  N.J..  Sept. 

20.  1983] 

Festival  To  Enlist  Teen  Support  for 

Sober  Driving 

ESSEX  rally  organizers  HOPE  YOUTHS  GAIN 
"UPBEAT  REASON"  TO  SHUN  BOTTLE 

(By  Donna  Leusner) 

"Don't  do  what  I  did." 

That's  the  message  an  18-year-old  former 
athlete— now  confined  to  a  wheelchair  after 
driving  while  drunk— will  bring  to  thou- 
sands of  fellow  teenagers  next  month 
during  an  anti-drunk  driving  rally. 

Hector  Del  Valle.  a  senior  at  Dover  High 
School  last  fall  when  he  was  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  after  an  accident,  will  be 
among  the  speakers  during  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism's  SOBER  festival 
Oct.  7  at  South  Mountain  Arena  in  West 
Orange. 

But  rather  than  focus  on  the  tragic  re- 
sults of  drunk  driving,  the  SOBER  (Stay 
Off  the  Bottle.  Enjoy  the  Road)  festival  will 
attempt  to  give  young  people  positive  and 
upbeat  reasons  not  to  mix  drinking  and 
driving. 

The  teenage  audience  will  also  hear  from 
18-year-old  Richard  Potter  of  Branchburg. 
who  was  seriously  injured  when  a  van 
driven  by  a  drunken  friend  collided  with  an- 
other vehicle.  A  poem  Potter  wrote  before 
the  accident  about  his  desire  to  resist  peer 
pressure  has  been  set  to  music  and  will  be 
played  during  the  festival. 

Giants  quarterback  Scott  Brunner.  U.S. 
Senator  Bill  Bradley.  Gov.  Thomas  H. 
Kean.  Essex  County  Executive  Peter  Sha- 


piro and  County  Freeholder  President 
Jerome  D.  Greco  will  also  address  the 
youngsters  in  an  effort  to  encourage  them 
not  to  drive  after  drinking. 

Robert  Bell  of  South  Orange,  the  leader 
of  the  popular  rock  group  Kool  and  the 
Gang,  will  perform  with  other  members  of 
his  group  to  a  videotape  of  their  hit,  "Cele- 
bration." Bell  will  also  urge  the  teenagers 
not  to  mix  drinking  and  driving. 

•  The  SOBER  fest  will  give  young  people  a 
solid  rationale  for  not  drinking,  but  will  do 
so  in  a  festive  format. "  explained  Nancy 
Brach,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  for  the  North  Jersey 
area. 

•We  believe  that  by  making  young  people 
feel  good  about  themselves  and  their  lives, 
they'll  have  the  motivation  they  need  to 
resist  societal  pressure  to  drive  after  con- 
suming alcohol."  Brach  said. 

"The  message  to  the  4,000  students  who 
will  attend  the  SOBER  festival  is  that  alco- 
hol is  not  their  friend,  that  it's  dangerous 
and  irresponsible  to  drive  while  drunk  or 
drive  with  someone  who  has  been  drinking, 
and  that  the  tragedy  of  a  drunk  driving  ac- 
cident can  happen  to  them  just  as  it  did  to 
Hector  Del  Valle  and  Richard  Potter." 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  is 
producing  the  festival  along  with  numerous 
public  and  private  organizations  and  the 
Essex  County  government,  which  is  donat- 
ing the  use  of  the  South  Mountain  arena. 

•'Essex  County  is  pleased  to  donate  the 
use  of  the  South  Mountain  Arena  and  to 
work  with  the  National  Council  on  Alcohol- 
ism for  a  program  which  we  believe  will  per- 
suade a  lot  of  young  people  to  think  twice 
before  driving  after  drinking, "  County  Exec- 
utive Peter  Shapiro  said. 

The  rally  will  be  taped  for  replay  in  public 
and  private  high  schools  and  edited  for  use 
on  commercial  and  cable  television  stations 
throughout  the  state.  Brach  also  urged 
Newark  high  school  officials,  who  have  not 
yet  responded  to  invitations  to  the  rally,  to 
plan  to  bring  their  students  to  the  Oct.  7 
festival. 

Brach  also  pointed  out  that  while  the 
rally  has  received  the  enthusiastic  backing 
of  dozens  of  groups  and  individuals,  the  cost 
of  the  event  has  still  not  been  covered  and 
the  council  needs  donations  to  ensure  that 
the  show  will,  in  fact,  go  on. 

"We're  asking  corporations,  organizations 
and  individuals  who  are  concerned  about 
the  carnage  on  our  roadways  due  to  drunk- 
en driving  to  support  an  event  which  aims 
to  give  young  people  positive  and  upbeat 
reasons  not  to  mix  driving  with  alcohol." 
Brach  said. 

"We  believe  the  slaughter  of  young  people 
on  our  highways  can  be  curbed  by  motivat- 
ing young  people  not  to  drink  through 
forums  such  as  the  SOBER  fest.  and  we're 
asking  those  who  share  our  view  to  lend  us 
their  support. "  the  executive  director  added. 
Donations  may  be  made  to  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  North  Jersey  Area. 
Inc..  60  South  Fullerton  Ave..  Montclair. 
07042.« 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  BABI  YAR 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.    ACKERMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  42d 
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anniversary  of  the  massacre  at  Babi 
Yar.  in  the  Ukraine.  This  tragic  event 
took  place  on  September  29  and  30, 
1941.  On  those  2  days  alone,  the  Nazis 
murdered  over  33.000  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Beginning  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
German  troops  began  to  arrive  in 
Kiev.  Overpowered  by  the  Germans, 
the  Soviet  troops  were  forced  to  with- 
draw. But  before  their  departure,  they 
were  able  to  commit  one  last  retaliato- 
ry act  against  the  Germans  by  laying 
mines  and  delayed  action  bombs  in 
downtown  Kiev.  Naturally,  the  Jews 
were  blamed. 

Needing  little  provocation,  the  Ger- 
mans ordered  the  Jews  to  gather  at 
the  Russian  and  Jewish  cemeteries 
with  all  of  their  possessions  and  docu- 
ments, thus  leaving  the  clear  impres- 
sion that  they  would  be  resettled  else- 
where. The  sad  truth  is  that  there 
were  no  plans  at  all  to  resettle  the 
Jews;  the  only  plan  was  to  murder 
these  defenseless  people. 

But  this  story  has  significance  that 
goes  beyond  the  unbelieveable  number 
of  Jews  killed,  and  the  complicity  of 
their  neighbors,  an  occurrence  not  un- 
common at  the  time  in  Europe.  The 
long-range  importance  of  the  event 
lies  in  the  Soviet  Union's  unrelenting 
attempts  to  remove  this  tragedy  from 
the  annals  of  history— to  prevent  the 
remembrance  of  Babi  Yar  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  who  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  their 
accomplices  in  1941. 

To  the  credit  of  many  brave  Soviet 
Jews,  there  have  been  repeated  efforts 
to  commemorate  this  tragic  event.  In 
typical  Soviet  fashion,  however,  the 
attempts  to  say  Kaddish— the  tradi- 
tional prayer  for  the  dead— have  been 
stymied  by  the  Soviets  at  every  turn, 
resulting  in  the  brutal  harassment  of 
Jews  who  refuse  to  forget. 

In  1972,  27  Jews  were  arrested  for 
placing  flowers  in  the  area  where  the 
murders  took  place.  These  arrests 
were  not  a  deterrent,  but  instead  in- 
spired an  attempt  by  1,000  Jews  to 
gather  at  the  site  in  1973.  The  police 
stopped  this  religious  service  and  pre- 
vented the  lighting  of  Yizkor  candles, 
the  religious  symbol  of  mourning  for 
the  dead.  Faced  with  the  determina- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  to  mark  the  deaths 
of  their  relatives,  the  Soviets  ultimate- 
ly erected  a  monument  in  1976.  This 
monument,  of  course,  makes  absolute- 
ly no  mention  of  the  75,000  Jews  who 
eventually  died  at  Babi  Yar.  As  recent- 
ly as  1981,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Babi  Yar,  the  Soviets  arrested  five 
people  on  charges  of  hooliganism,  and 
prevented  others  from  traveling  to  the 
site. 

The  horrors  of  Babi  Yar  and  the 
entire  Holocaust  dictate  that  we  re- 
member the  crimes  which  were  com- 
mitted against  the  millions  of  innocent 
victims  of  that  grim  era.  We  will  not 
forget.  But  we  must  also  look  ahead. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  a  policy  which  places  a 
high  priority  on  human  rights  are  ob- 
ligated to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust to  the  present  condition  of 
World  Jewry.  As  Americans  who  live 
with  the  freedom  to  practice  our  reli- 
gion, we  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  all  oppressed  Jews— be  they  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Ethiopia,  Syria,  or 
Nicaragua— are  spared  the  persecution 
that  has  resulted  in  all  of  the  Babi 
Yars  throughout  history.  We  must 
always  remember  the  past;  but  we 
must  also  take  whatever  action  is 
within  our  power  to  help  all  oppressed 
Jews  and,  indeed,  all  oppressed  peo- 
ples, who  depend  on  our  efforts  to 
gain  their  freedom.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  AUTO  CAUCUS 
BREAKFAST 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1983 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Automotive  Caucus  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  to  host  a  breakfast 
this  morning  with  Philip  Caldwell, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Mr.  Caldwells  comments  provided  the 
caucus  with  an  excellent  insight  into 
some  of  the  current  issues  affecting 
the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  benefit  from  Mr.  Caldwells  com- 
ments. Therefore,  I  am  placing  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  prepared  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  com- 
mend it  to  anyone's  reading  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  automobile  industry. 
[Sept.  29.  19831 

Good  morning.  I'm  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  be  here  in  an  informal  at- 
mosphere, with  congressmen  whp  share  the 
concerns  of  our  industry  and  its  employees. 
Although  this  caucus  and  its  predecessor— 
the  House  Auto  Task  Force— were  formed 
during  some  of  Detroit's  darker  hours,  let 
me  assure  you  that  the  need  for  such  a 
group  to  focus  on  automotive  concerns  has 
not  diminished  with  the  industry's  present 
resurgence. 

Originally.  I  had  planned  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  focus  almost  entirely  on  long- 
range  competitiveness— hoping  to  enlist 
your  aid  and  counsel  in  getting  some  strate- 
gies out  of  the  idea  stage  and  into  the  action 
stage.  That  is  still  my  goal  today:  but  first, 
there  are  some  pressing  'current  evenU"  on 
the  agenda.  In  the  last  several  weeks,  three 
issues  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
both  media  and  congressional  attention- 
safety,  fuel  economy,  and  Japanese  export 
restraints. 

Turning  first  to  safety.  At  Ford,  we're 
proud  of  our  ongoing  commitment  to  safety 
and  our  recent  developments  in  safety 
technology: 

We're  the  only  bidder  on  a  contract  to 
supply  the  GSA  with  5,000  driver-side  air 
bag-equipped  cars. 
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We  haie  an  on-the-road  test  fleet  of  cars 
equipped  with  new  generation  antilacerative 
windshields,  which  will  also  be  installed  on 
the  GSA  fleet. 

Fords  il983  and  1984  cars  offer  5  mile  an 
hour  buiipers.  These  stronger  bumpers,  as 
well  as  other  design  and  engineering  fea- 
tures, hsve  convinced  one  insurer  to  offer 
discount  rates  for  two-thirds  of  our  cars— by 
comparisDn,  only  one  car  from  our  five 
major  Japanese  competitors  has  earned  a 
discount.]  and  many  are  charged  an  extra 
premiuml 

Recent  breakthroughs  in  microprocessor 
technoloi  ries  and  improved  sensing  systems 
will  permit  us  to  put  new  faster  acting  and 
more  eff  cient  anti-skid  brakes  on  our  1985 
luxury  ci  rs. 

Over  oti  the  Senate  side,  the  Commerce 
Committje  recognized  many  of  these  tech- 
nologies as  having  potential  benefits.  But 
they  cho  x  an  unfortunate  method  of  dem- 
onstratirg  this  recognition— they  want  to 
mandate  them.  For  a  long-lead  industry  like 
ours,  thii  approach  leaves  us  no  choice  but 
to  oppoe  the  legislation  vigorously  be- 
cause—ai  nong  other  reasons— the  timing  is 
impracti<  able.  The  judgments  on  the  tech- 
nologies are  premature  and  legislating 
highly  t«  chnical  requirements  so  early  may 
preclude  development  of  the  best  approach. 

We  hoi  te  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  won't 
come.  Al  of  the  safety  technologies  includ- 
ed in  th(  Senate  Commerce  Committee  bill 
are  unde  ■  development  in  the  industry,  and 
EKDT  has  them  under  consideration  and  has 
the  autl  ority  to  accelerate  this  develop- 
ment an  i  can  regulate  the  timing  and  de- 
tails of  ii  iplementation.  if  needed. 

My  second  "current  event"  is  fuel  econo- 
my. 

At  Foi  d  we  have  improved  our  average 
fuel  ecor  omy  by  more  than  70  percent  since 
1975.  an<  we're  the  only  manufacturer  with 
cars  on  ill  three  of  the  EPA  1984  highest 
fuel  ecoi  omy  lists— top  ten  overall,  top  ten 
gasoline,  and  top  ten  domestic. 

In  real  world  driving,  the  1984  Ford  Escort 
and  Mer:ury  Lynx  with  their  lively  2-liter 
diesels  v  ill  give  1.000  miles  of  city  driving 
tor  just  )ver  24  gallons  of  fuel  at  a  cost  of 
about  $:  9  at  present  prices.  Most  drivers 
will  neec  to  fill  the  tank  only  once  a  month. 

Our  fu  1-size  sedan  for  1984  has  better  fuel 
economy  than  our  smallest  1975  car. 

Put  ar  other  way.  fuel  economy  improve- 
ments hi  ive  more  than  offset  real  fuel  price 
increase:  —the  inflation-adjusted  fuel  cost  to 
operate  today's  full-size  car  is  28  percent 
less  tha:  i  a  comparable  1975  model.  It's  no 
wonder  I  hen  that  there  has  been  some  shift 
back  to  vard  larger  cars.  But  it's  not  a 
return  t)  the  pre-OPEC  way  of  living  and 
driving.  Large  cars  today  only  account  for 
about  12  3  percent  of  new  car  sales. 

Yet  p  ess  reports  have  seemed  to  focus 
not  on  t  rogress  we've  made,  but  on  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  short  of  CAFE  standards. 
Ford  expects  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
using  tlie  flexibility  provided  in  the  law  to 
apply  cr  idits  from  those  years  in  which  we 
exceed  he  standards.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  reason  we're  short  of  the  standard 
is  not  a  lack  of  technology  or  any  dimin- 
ished fi  lancial  or  engineering  commitment 
to  new  1  uel  efficient  products,  but  rather  it 
is  direct  ly  attributable  to  a  change  in  what 
consum(  rs  are  buying  today. 

As  yoi  I  know,  you  have  provided  NHTSA 
with  adi  ninistrative  authority  to  make  some 
adjustm  »nts:  therefore,  we  have  not  urged 
any  -spe  ific  changes  to  the  law  at  this  time. 
Surely  nanufacturers— after  all  of  our  ef- 
forts ai  d  success  in  completely  revamping 
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the  country's  vehicle  fleet— will  not  be 
unduly  berated  for  something  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  consumer  preference. 

The  third  of  the  three  current  issues  is 
also  the  most  critical  to  the  recovery  and 
competitiveness  of  the  industry.  We  consid- 
er it  imperative  that  Japanese  auto  re- 
straints continue  at  the  present  level  for  at 
least  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1.  1984.  The  September  15  letter  to 
Ambassador  Brock  from  your  Caucus  co- 
chairmen  couldn't  have  said  it  better: 

It  cited  the  handicaps  of  the  current 
dollar/yen  ratio  and  the  beneficial  commod- 
ity tax  treatment  granted  Japanese  manu- 
facturers by  their  government  as  prohibit- 
ing the  marketplace  from  correcting  our 
automotive  trade  imbalance. 

It  called  for  an  aggressive  political  re- 
sponse if  we  are  to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  our  domestic  automobile  manufac- 
turing industry. 

It  strongly  recommended  that  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  insist  that  the  Japanese  agree  to 
an  extension  of  the  current  1.68  million 
annual  rate  with  no  exceptions. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  the  pressure  on  in  case 
there  is  a  tendency  for  backsliding.  Your 
support  is  needed  and  timely:  in  the  last  few 
weeks  it  has  become  obvious  that  there  are 
some  in  the  Administration  who  would  like 
to  use  the  modest  auto  recovery  as  an 
excuse  not  to  redress  the  obvious  trading  in- 
equities under  which  we're  operating. 

As  your  letter  to  Ambassador  Brock  indi- 
cated, there's  not  much  that  auto  manufac- 
turers can  do  about  the  windfall  advantage 
the  Japanese  get  as  a  result  of  an  out-of- 
joint  exchange  rate  that  reflects  an  under- 
valued yen  and  an  overvalued  dollar.  That's 
the  province  of  government.  And  so  is  the 
tax  problem,  which  gives  the  Japanese  an 
unfair  advantage  in  this  market  and  penal- 
izes us  in  their  market.  Together,  the 
dollar/yen  misalignment  and  the  tax  inequi- 
ty account  for  well  over  half  of  the  Japa- 
nese "cost"  advantage.  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  domestic  producers. 

At  Ford,  we  believe  that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  responsibility  to  be  competitive  be- 
longs to  us  in  the  private  sector  and  we're 
working  hand  in  hand— management  and 
labor— as  hard  as  we  know  how: 

When  other  industries  were  cutting  back 
in  recessionary  times,  we  accelerated  the 
pace  of  product  innovation,  introducing  8 
new  cars  and  trucks  in  the  brief  span  of  18 
months— products  which  are  leading  the  in- 
dustry in  quality,  value,  technology  and  fun. 

Our  quality  has  improved  by  more  than  50 
percent  since  1980.  and  independent  surveys 
show  we  are  better  than  our  U.S.  competi- 
tion and  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  most  of 
our  foreign  competition. 

By  reducing  operating  costs,  raising  pro- 
ductivity and  moderating  compensation,  we 
have  reduced  our  break-even  point  sharply, 
which  is  why  we're  in  the  black  even  with 
sales  levels  that  aren't  really  worth  cele- 
brating yet. 

But  while  we  in  industry  pursue  those 
product,  quality,  cost  and  productivity  fac- 
tors within  our  control,  government  has  to 
make  the  same  sort  of  progress  in  the  areas 
only  it  can  control.  The  long-term  answer  is 
to  have  a  fully  competitive  auto  industry  in 
a  competitive  United  States.  The  way  to  get 
there  is  to  have  a  business  environment  and 
government  policies  that  are  competitive 
with  those  of  our  foreign  rivals.  I  believe 
the  top  priorities  for  policy  change  are  to 
correct  distortions  in  exchange  rates  and  in- 
equities in  tax  treatment. 

Although  the  dollar  is  overvalued  against 
most  major  currencies,  the  greatest  damage 
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comes  from  the  misalignment  with  respect 
to  the  yen.  The  misalignment  is  a  problem 
for  all  industries  competing  with  Japanese 
imports  at  home  and  abroad.  The  dollar/ 
yen  misalignment  alone  gives  the  Japanese 
an  artificial  advantage  or  subsidy  of  $750  a 
car.  The  first  step  toward  resolving  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  Administration  to  pay 
attention— serious  attention— to  the  impacts 
involved. 

Loss  of  competitiveness  in  international 
trade  reduces  U.S.  production  and  increases 
unemployment— both  of  which  further  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit.  The  $100  billion 
deficit  in  trade  projected  for  1984  means  $25 
billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  and  $15  disap- 
pear. 

Your  support  of  the  "Williamsburg"  yen 
resolution  shows  you  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  misalignment.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  urge  U.S.  policies  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

Further,  the  Japanese  with  their  commod- 
ity tax.  and  most  other  industrial  nations 
with  their  value-added  taxes,  have  also  dis- 
covered how  to  make  their  tax  systems  com- 
petitive in  world  trade.  The  United  States 
has  not. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  hold  down  their  income  and 
payroll  taxes  (which  are  themselves  burdens 
on  production  costs)  by  imposing  substan- 
tial sales  taxes  on  ■  consumption.  Under 
GATT  rules,  these  sales  taxes  may  be  rebat- 
ed on  exports  and  imposed  on  imports, 
whereas  income  and  payroll  taxes  may  not. 

This  really  hits  U.S.  products  and  jobs 
where  it  hurts.  United  States  cars  shipped 
to  Japan  carry  a  full  load  of  taxes  when 
they  leave  our  shores,  and  then  Japan  adds 
a  sizable  commodity,  or  consumption-type 
tax  when  they  get  there. 

Conversely,  when  a  Japanese  car  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Japan  doesn't 
levy  the  consumption  tax— which  amounts 
to  17 '/2  or  22  Vj  percent— and  there  is  no  com- 
mensurate tax  collected  in  this  country. 
That's  worth  something  like  $600  a  car  to 
the  Japanese.  It's  all  legal  under  GATT  reg- 
ulations, but  U.S.  producers  and  their  em- 
ployees get  hurt,  and  all  taxpayers  in  the 
United  States  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

These  are  the  reasons— tax  inequities  and 
currency  misalignment— that  explain  why 
the  United  States  can't  compete  on  equal 
terms  against  imports  at  home  or  in  mar- 
kets abroad. 

I  know  there  are  some  tax  writing  experts 
on  the  Caucus.  It  seems  to  me  that  short  of 
recasting  our  entire  tax  system,  the  United 
States  has  to  find  a  way  to  treat  some  of  our 
taxes  in  a  manner  similar  to  Europe's  and 
Japan's— that  is,  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
United  States  exports  and  to  equalize  the 
burden  on  goods  imported  into  this  country. 
The  idea  of  a  reciprocal  tax  came  up  in  a 
House  Banking  Committee  hearing  on  in- 
dustrial policy— placing  a  U.S.  tax  on  any 
imported  goods  that  carry  an  unfair  tax  ad- 
vantage. John  Nevin  of  Firestone  has  of- 
fered another  approach:  adopt  a  federal 
excise  tax  and  allow  credit  against  excise 
tax  liability  for  other  U.S.  taxes  paid  on  do- 
mestic production. 

Well,  that's  a  pretty  lengthy  list  of  issues 
and  I  know  you  have  other  priorities,  as  we 
do.  We  still  think,  for  example,  that  some  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  changes  we  supported 
make  sense  for  the  industry  and  consumers. 
Also,  we  understand  that  the  House  is  wait- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  issue  of 
product  liability  reform,  which  is  essential  if 
this  country  is  to  provide  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty for  the  engineers  and  managers  who 
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make  design  decisions  as  to  what  they  can 
expect  to  be  held  accountable  for.  When 
these  issues  get  farther  along  I  would  like  to 
meet  with  you  again  to  discuss  them. 

We've  seen  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
when  government,  industry  and  labor  come 
together  on  critical  issues  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  industries.  By  working  togeth- 
er I  am  sure  we  can  make  progress  here  as 
well. 

Now  let  me  recap  those  items  that  I  have 
mentioned  today  .  .  . 

Continued  Japanese  auto  restraint  at 
present  levels  is  top  priority.  This  is  the 
quickest,  surest  way  to  get  U.S.  auto  work- 
ers back  on  the  job  and  keep  them  there. 

Action  on  yen  and  tax  are  critical  if  we're 
to  get  away  from  short-term  remedies  and 
have  a  competitive  U.S.  business  environ- 
ment. Perhaps  you  would  consider  establish- 
ing a  working  group  to  move  these  issues 
into  the  action  phase. 

We  hope  you'll  help  us  get  the  message 
across  about  the  progress  being  made  in 
safety  and  fuel  economy;  surely  we  don't 
wish  to  revert  to  the  adversarial  way  of  ad- 
dressing these  mutual  goals. 

Clean  Air  Act  revisions  and  product  liabil- 
ity reform  continue  as  issues  of  high  impor- 
tance to  us  and  we  hope  that  you  will  assist 
us  when  these  items  come  before  you. 

One  thing  is  clear:  America  is  in  a  world- 
wide competitive  race  and  running  l)ehind. 
It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  our  part  to  put  our 
country  back  in  the  running.  We  in  the  auto 
industry  are  glad  to  have  you  on  our  team. 

One  final  note,  we  have  our  all-new  Mark 
VII  outside  ...  I  hope  you'll  take  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  quick  look.  It  is  the  most 
technically  advanced  luxury  car  built  in 
America.  It  literally  rides  on  air.« 


H.R.  1010 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  1010, 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  1983,  following 
considerable  deliberation  and  careful 
study  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
move  forward  to  reach  its  goal  of 
energy  independence.  During  the  last 
decade,  our  country  and  other  indus- 
trialized nations  suffered  greatly  due 
to  dependence  on  energy  supplies  sub- 
ject to  interruption.  With  instability 
in  both  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America  growing,  we  must  lessen  our 
dependence  on  foreign  fuel  and  there- 
by serve  as  a  stable  source  of  energy 
for  our  allies. 

Coal  is  the  most  abundant  resource 
in  this  country.  The  competition  from 
coal  pipelines  could  assist  us  in  at- 
tracting foreign  markets  and  could 
help  assure  that  U.S.  markets  use  U.S. 
coal.  As  the  cost  of  rail  transportation 
of  coal  escalates,  more  and  more  do- 
mestic utility  companies  are  purchas- 
ing or  looking  to  purchase  their  coal 
overseas.  The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion projects  that  coal  imports  will  in- 
crease from  the  current  level  of  1  mil- 
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lion  tons  to  2  million  tons  in  1985,  4 
million  tons  by  1990.  and  6  million 
tons  by  1995.  Imports  will  continue  to 
come  from  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  Poland  and  will  begin  to  come 
from  new  exporting  countries  such  as 
Colombia.  Colombian  marketing  repre- 
sentatives are  currently  meeting  with 
utilities  in  the  United  States  offering 
cheaper  coal  delivery  than  our  domes- 
tic market  can  provide. 

Our  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments have  concluded  that  the  enact- 
ment of  coal  pipeline  legislation  grant- 
ing access  to  Federal  eminent  domain 
could  be  a  strong  incentive  to  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  purchase  U.S.  coal. 
The  European  Community  and  the 
Japanese  have  specifically  stated  that 
the  high  cost  of  inland  transportation 
is  a  major  deterrent  to  increased  pur- 
chases of  United  States  coal.  Competi- 
tive pricing  of  our  coal  is  essential  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain its  role  as  a  stable  and  reliable 
source  of  energy. 

Consumer-owned  utilities  and  indi- 
vidual consumers  would  benefit  from 
the  competitiveness  of  the  coal 
market.  Presently,  a  small  number  of 
railroads  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
hauling  coal  needed  by  electric  utili- 
ties. Coal  slurry  lines  could  compete 
with  railroads  and  encourage  them  to 
modify  their  coal  hauling  rates,  which 
in  turn  would  benefit  consumers.  Re- 
cently, the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  signed  a  coal  transportation  con- 
tract with  the  railroads,  who  underbid 
the  ETSI  pipeline  project.  Had  there 
been  no  slurry  line,  the  railroads 
would  have  set  their  own  rate  unchal- 
lenged. The  utility  estimates  that  the 
savings  over  present  fuel  transporta- 
tion costs  projected  through  the  year 
2016  would  be  $16.5  billion. 

Additional  benefits  from  enactment 
of  coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation 
would  be  realized  in  the  potential  of 
providing  thousands  of  construction 
and  related  jobs,  as  well  as  creating 
the  need  for  steel  and  other  equip- 
ment used  in  pipeline  construction. 
Direct  construction  jobs  for  the  pro- 
posed pipelines  are  estimated  at 
46,000.  with  5,000  jobs  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  systems.  Indirect 
manufacturing  jobs  to  provide  valves, 
pumps,  heavy  duty  equipment,  and 
steel  would  be  approximately  100,000. 

Pipeline  construction  would  provide 
a  market  for  thousands  of  heavy-duty 
vehicles,  light-duty  trucks,  pumps,  and 
electric  motors.  It  is  estimated  that  3 
million  tons  of  steel  would  be  needed 
for  the  main  pipelines,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional pipes  and  conveyor  belts.  And, 
over  a  20-year  period,  the  amount  of 
State,  local  property,  and  excise  taxes 
paid  would  be  approximately  $2.9  bil- 
lion. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983  for  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  it  would  pro- 
vide, for  the  savings  to  consumers  it 
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could  generate,  and  most  important, 
for  the  vital  boost  it  would  give  our 
Nation  in  attaining  its  goal  of  energy 
independence.* 


BROTHER  PATRICK  GREGORY 
O'BRIEN  DAY  PROCLAIMED  BY 
CITY  OF  CINCINNATI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  recognize 
and  commend  Brother  Patrick  Greg- 
ory O'Brien  F.S.C.  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  Cincinnati's  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  communities. 
Brother  O'Brien,  who  is  celebrating 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
profession  of  vows  and  the  beginning 
of  his  high  service,  has  recently  been 
honored  in  a  special  event  that  recog- 
nizes his  many  contributions  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati  paid  special  tribute  to 
him  by  proclaiming  September  24. 
1983,  as  Brother  Patrick  Gregory 
O'Brien  Day.  This  appreciation  day 
will  acknowledge  Brother  O'Brien's 
caring  for  all  humanity  and  depict  his 
honorable  character. 

At  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  many  would  rather  take  than 
give,  we  find  a  man  who  is  devoting  his 
time  and  effort  to  something  meaning- 
ful. Brother  Patrick  Gregory  O'Brien 
had  devoted  25  years  to  his  religious 
vocation.  During  these  years  he  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati community  and  has  participat- 
ed in  the  cultural  and  artistic  life  of 
our  city  through  his  active  involve- 
ment in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  the  Hibernians,  and 
many  others.  Brother  O'Brien  has 
used  his  knowledge  of  the  greater  Cin- 
cinnati community  and  his  upbringing 
in  Price  Hill  to  further  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Cincinnati's  citizens  in  general. 
He  has  spent  the  last  decade  in  service 
to  the  Cincinnati  educational  commu- 
nity at  LaSalle  High  School.  More- 
over. Brother  O'Brien  has  carried  his 
vocation  to  other  States  and  foreign 
countries  during  his  years  of  service  to 
his  faith. 

■We  in  Cincinnati  are  privileged  to 
have  a  man  who  seeks  to  help  his 
fellow  citizens.  Brother  Patrick  Greg- 
ory O'Brien  has  waved  a  banner  of 
sensitivity,  compassion,  and  service 
and  deserves  a  day  of  honor  for  im- 
measurable public  service.  Speaking 
for  the  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Ohio  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Brother  O'Brien 
for  his  dedicated  and  distinguished 
service  to  his  faith  and  our  city.* 
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GOD.  lIlAN,  AND  WAR:  CHRISTI- 
ANITY VERSUS  ISLAM  VERSUS 
JUDA  ISM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  Trt;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thx.rsday.  September  29,  1983 


IjiFALCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    one 
think  the  news  of  Lebanon  is 
from    a    time    warp    and 
leadlines  should  highlight  the 
at-trms  of  Saladin,  St.  Louis  of 
and   Richard   the   Lionheart. 
has  become,  par  excellence, 
of  global  deja  vu.  We  all  look 
Lebalnon   and   wonder   if   we   and 
fighting  there  have  learned  any- 
the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
today's  battles  over  the 
Sast  involve,  as  the  Crusades 
political  and  financial  inter- 
directly  related  to  religiously 
intolerance.  However,  without 
official  excuse  and  smugly  held 
"God  is  on  our  side,"  there 
ago  have  been  a  peaceful 
of  the  conflict  instead  of 
atavistic  massacres  and  eter- 
bl<|ody  reprisals. 

of  mankind's  wars  is  re- 
belief  in  "God"  as  their  mo- 
and  justification.   More  pre- 
human life  and  potential  have 
in  fighting  for  a  claim  to  ex- 
elations  with  the  Deity  than 
reason.    Neither    human 
lust  nor  envy  can  match  reli- 
cohflict  as  the  preeminent  cause 
man!  ind's  killing  each  other.  Even 
Uniied  States-Soviet  confrontation 
undertone   of   theism   versus 
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Moslem  Empire  spread  over 
and    Middle    East.    North 
i  ind  most  of  Spain,  the  cry  was 
!  "  against  the  infidel  Chris- 
Islamic  paradise  was  to  be  won 
enemies  of  the  true  religion 
war."  Today,  the  same  cries 
echo  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
Iranian  Shiites  and  the  Iraqi 
by  the  thousands,  clinging 
version  of  the  message  left  by 
Projihet. 
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Christian  intolerance,  however,  has 
not  taken  second  place  to  that  of  our 
Islamic  brethren.  Prom  persecution  of 
the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  century- 
through  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Inquisitions,  the  Wars  of  Reformation, 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  Massacre,  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  brutal  persecutions  in  both 
North  and  South  American  colonies, 
up  to  today's  sickening  fratricide  in 
Northern  Ireland— Christians  have 
continued  to  kill  each  other  with 
frightening  regularity  and  efficiency. 
All  of  this  killing  has  been  in  the 
name  of  the  same  Christian  God  of 
love  in  whom  they  all  professed  belief. 
The  Holocaust  has  written  its  own  in- 
credible and  sad  chapter  in  mankinds 
inhumanity  and  murderous  intoler- 
ance. 

Fortunately,  we  Americans  have 
been  blessed  with  a  Constitution  and  a 
tradition  of  tolerance  derived  directly 
from  an  immigrant  people— devout  be- 
lievers in  diverse  faiths  who  sought  in 
America  the  religious  freedom  denied 
them  in  the  original  homelands  from 
which  they  fled.  That  Constitution 
and  tradition  prohibit  any  law  "re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of. " 

We  Americans,  while  experiencing 
some  religious  intolerance  in  our  histo- 
ry, do  not  reflect  sufficiently  on  how 
fortunate  we  are  and  how  rare  such  a 
benign  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  in  a  world  driven  by  religious  hatred 
and  violence.  Man  himself  cannot  be 
separated  neatly  into  body  and  spirit— 
nor  can  the  insitutions  he  creates  to 
serve  his  temporal  and  spiritual  needs 
be  separated  absolutely. 

However,  America  has  achieved 
what  might  literally  be  called  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  church  and  state— the 
ministers  of  God  going  about  His  busi- 
ness and  the  ministers  of  Caesar  going 
about  theirs— cooperating  where  possi- 
ble but  also  trying  never  to  interfere. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  govern- 
ment can  best  protect  religious  free- 
dom and  encourage  a  moral  citizenry 
by  passing  and  enforcing  fair  laws  in 
consonance  with  our  Constitution. 

The  churches  can  best  foster  and 
help  protect  democratic  principles  by 
encouraging  strong  faith,  good  works, 
and  an  inviolable  tolerance  of  the  be- 
liefs of  others.  Working  separately  and 
successfully  each  in  their  own  earthly 
vineyard  is  the  best  way  a  fortunate 
and  blessed  America  can  benefit  most 
from  church  and  state.  Would  that 
Lebanon  and  all  the  Middle  East  could 
be  so  fortunate.* 


September  29,  1983 

PENSION  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1983 


September  29,  1983 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  the  Pension  Equity  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  is  the  result  of 
long  meetings  between  White  House 
officials  and  many  of  the  Republican 
Congresswomen.  It  is  designed,  in  part, 
to  correct  some  of  the  inequities  which 
currently  exist  in  the  private  pension 
system. 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation—and the  need  for  its  swift  en- 
actment. Women  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  much  lower  levels  of  retire- 
ment income  for  too  many  years.  The 
reasons  for  this  lower  level  of  income 
are  many.  Among  them  are  that 
women's  wages  are  lower  than  men's 
wages:  women's  labor  force  participa- 
tion is  lower  than  men's;  entry  into 
the  labor  force  in  many  instances  is 
more  recent  than  men's;  and  women's 
job  turnover  is  greater  than  men's.  As 
a  result,  many  more  married  women 
are  dependent  on  their  husband's  pen- 
sion for  retirement  income.  More  im- 
portantly, there  are  too  many  exam- 
ples of  women  who  never  receive  any 
of  their  husband's  pension  because  of 
the  inequities  of  the  current  pension 
system.  Thus,  the  need  for  the  Pen- 
sion Equity  Act  of  1983  is  even  more 
pronounced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978,  the  average 
annual  pension  for  a  woman  was  more 
than  $1,000  less  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age male  benefit.  Even  worse  are  the 
horror  stories  which  we  all  continue  to 
hear  about,  where  a  husband  dies  1 
year  before  being  eligible  for  early  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  as  a  result,  his 
spouse  receives  no  survivor  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  inequities  simply 
cannot  continue. 

No  one  questions  the  positive  impact 
that  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  has  had  on 
some— it  has  significantly  increased 
the  ability  of  women  to  receive  pen- 
sion benefits  based  on  their  own  or 
their  husband's  earnings.  But.  as  I 
have  stated  earlier,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Finally,  while  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Pension  Equity  Act  of  1983  go  further 
in  some  areas,  I  nonetheless  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  reform 
of  the  private  pension  system  to  elimi- 
nate those  pension  provisions  which 
discriminate  against  women.  While  the 
legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today  moves  us  one  step  closer,  we 
must  continue  to  carefully  examine 
other  pension  areas  where  we  might 
be  able  to  achieve  equality  by  elimi- 
nating   discrimination    while    at    the 


ssune    time    continuing    to    assure    a 
healthy  private  pension  system.* 
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THE  42D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BABI 
YAR 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN 
ROSEMAN,  ESQ. 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  issue  of  legal  services 
for  indigent  Americans  in  connection 
with  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Al- 
though some  may  disagree  over  the  ve- 
hicle for  providing  such  services.  I  be- 
lieve this  debate  has  helped  focus  con- 
gressional attention  on  the  pressing 
need  for  the  poor  to  have  access  to 
legal  representation. 

The  need  for  legal  services  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  case  of  senior 
citizens.  The  elderly  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  kinds  of  civil  legal  com- 
plications—for example,  tenant/land- 
lord, welfare  and  pension  benefits— 
which  legal  service  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist.  Furthermore,  whereas 
one-quarter  of  our  elderly  population 
is  poor  or  near  poor,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  senior  citizens,  as  a  group, 
have  special  requirements  for  legal  as- 
sistance. 

Stephen  Roseman,  Esq.,  president  of 
the     Bar     Association     for     Sussex 
County,    understands    this    situation. 
Sussex    County's    Senior    Legal    Re- 
source Center  has  only  one  attorney 
and  one  paralegal  to  handle  the  legal 
needs  of  hundreds  of  indigent  senior 
citizens.  The  inadequacy  of  these  re- 
sources has  led  Mr.  Roseman  to  urge 
all  members  of  the  Sussex  County  Bar 
Association   to   contribute   financially 
toward  the  creation  of  another  staff 
attorney  position.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
philanthropy     which     is     needed     to 
insure  all  Americans  are  afforded  the 
opportunity   to   safeguard   their   own 
legal    rights    and    liberties.    Stephen 
Roseman  deserves  commendation  for 
working  toward  this  modest,  but  sig- 
nificant,  objective.   The   members   of 
the   Sussex    County   Bar   Association 
have  demonstrated  that  small  gestures 
can  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  less  for- 
tunate. I  applaud  Mr.  Roseman  for  his 
efforts    to    show    that    equal    justice 
under  the  law  is  not  an  empty  phrase 
in  this  country.* 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
atrocities  committed  42  years  ago 
during  World  War  II  at  Babi  Yar.  Babi 
Yar  geographically  can  be  described  as 
a  ravine  outside  of  Kiev.  It  is  now  real- 
ized, however,  that  Babi  Yar  is  far 
more  than  a  ravine.  It  is  an  eerie, 
black  abyss,  a  cemetery  where  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
Jews  were  slaughtered  by  being 
stripped  naked  of  their  clothes  and  be- 
longings, lined  up  to  face  a  Nazi  firing 
squad,  machinegunned  down,  or 
buried  alive. 

On  September  29,  1941,  the  Jews  of 
Kiev  were  called  to  assemble  by  the 
Nazi  invaders.  Many  of  the  Jews  be- 
lieved they  were  being  evacuated  to 
Palestine.  The  Soviet  Jews  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  anti-Semitic  legislation  en- 
acted by  Nazi  Germany  against  the 
Jews  or  of  Hitler's  final  solution.  With 
their  destination  unknown  the  Jews 
gathered  to  be  led  to  an  incomprehen- 
sible fate.  On  September  29  and  30, 
during  a  36-hour  period,  a  total  of 
33,771  Jews  were  executed.  Babi  Yar 
was  applauded  by  the  German  High 
Command  because  in  2  days  the 
Jewish  death  toll  was  statistically 
higher  than  before  was  thought  con- 
ceivable. The  gas  chambers  of  Ausch- 
witz at  their  peak  could  not  duplicate 
this  feat.  And  at  Birkenau  only  6,000 
Jews  were  killed  daily  utilizing  their 
four  gasing  and  cremating  plants. 

After  World  War  II  and  the  murder 
of  6  million  European  Jews,  the  Soviet 
Union  labeled  Jews  as  unpatriotic, 
rootless,  and  cosmopolitans  since  they 
sympathized  with  world  Jewry.  Thus. 
Soviet  Jews  suffered  a  backlash  of 
anti-Semitism.  International  attention 
was  focused  on  Babi  Yar  in  1961  when 
the  Soviet  Government  was  planning 
to  build  a  park  over  the  ravine.  Soviet 
poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  wrote  of 
Babi  Yar,  "Here  all  things  scream  si- 
lently." The  Soviet  Union  had  denied 
that  Babi  Yar  was  a  gravesite  of  Soviet 
Jews.  The  Soviets  even  went  so  far  as 
to  charge  that  Zionists  were  conspir- 
ing with  Hitler  and  were  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  Babi  Yar.  In  1976.  the  of- 
ficial monument  at  Babi  Yar  finally 
was  erected,  even  though  it  makes  no 
mention  that  most  of  the  victims  were 
Jews. 

Today,  Babi  Yar  has  become  a 
symbol  of  a  lost  Jewish  identity  for 
Soviet  Jewish  dissidents.  The  Soviets 
continue  to  rewrite  history.  According 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  a  Soviet  film  was  recently  re- 
leased abroad  entitled  "Babi  Yar:  The 
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Lessons  of  History.  "  It  is  a  film  linking 
Nazism,  racism,  apartheid,  and  other 
forms  of  rabid  nationalism  with  Zion- 
ism. The  tragedy  of  Babi  Yar  is  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  Jewish  victims, 
only  Soviet  heroism. 

This  Sunday  at  Temple  Sinai  of  Hol- 
lywood, Fla..  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
South  Broward  will  be  remembering 
Babi  Yar  with  a  special  program.  Pres- 
entations will  be  given  by  two  couples 
who  recently  visited  Babi  Yar  and  by 
guest  speaker  Dr.  Franklin  Littell,  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  Temple  University 
and  founder  of  the  National  Institute 
on  the  Holocaust  in  Philadelphia. 
Also,  the  regional  B'nai  B'rith  youth 
organization  will  share  their  Holo- 
caust project  with  the  community. 
They  intend  to  collect  6  million  pen- 
nies to  remember  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  and  then  make  an  alloca- 
tion to  Jewish  agencies  in  south  Flori- 
da. Thus  far.  1  million  pennies  have 
been  collected  over  a  2-year  period. 

Babi  Yar  is  more  than  a  Nazi  massa- 
cre, it  illustrates  the  kaleidoscope  of 
the  Jewish  experience  in  Russia,  the 
harsh  and  bloodstained  history  of  a 
people  who  still  have  no  freedom  from 
harassment  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HART  AND  SIMONA 
HASTEN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  Hart  and  Simona  Hasten  of  Indian- 
apolis, two  people  whose  interests 
span  the  globe,  ranging  from  philan- 
thropy to  sports. 

Hart  Hasten  exemplifies  the  Ameri- 
can success  story.  He  was  born  in 
Poland  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1951.  later  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

His  business  career  has  been  long 
and  distinguished.  Perhaps  his  most 
outstanding  business  commitment  was 
to  the  elderly,  through  his  founding  of 
the  Colonial  Crest  nursing  centers, 
which  he  operated  with  his  brother 
Mark. 

He  later  became  president  of  the 
First  National  Financial  Corp.  of  Mar- 
tinsville, Ind..  and  as  chairman  and  di- 
rector of  the  executive  committee  of 
two  prominent  banking  institutions. 

But  the  business  side  of  Hart  Hasten 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  He  is  a  devot- 
ed husband  and  father.  This  year  he 
and  Simona  celebrated  their  22d  wed- 
ding anniversary.  They  have  three 
lovely  children.  Renee.  Barnard,  and 
Joshua. 

Hart  Hasten's  devotion  to  improvmg 
the  lives  of  others  literally  covers  the 
world.  His  involvement  with   philan- 
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thropic  akid  educational  organizations 
reaches  from  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica to  thejMiddle  East.  His  work  to  im- 
prove human  understanding  can  best 
be  exemplified  by  his  past  member- 
ship on  the  National  Conference  of 
Christiank  and  Jews. 

Througiout  his  life.  Hart  Hasten 
has  been  a  good  natured,  but  deter- 
mined coi  npetitor.  whether  in  business 
or  on  tht  tennis  courts  he  loves  so 
much. 

I  wish 
best  in  al 


him  and  his  family  all  the 
their  future  endeavors.* 
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•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967 
Congress  passed  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  (ADEA) 
which  pre  hibited  discrimination  in  em- 
plojrment  on  account  of  age.  It  applied 
generally  to  individuals  in  the  private 
sector.  In  1974  Congress  amended  the 
ADEIA  to  include  within  its  scope  Fed- 
eral, Stat;,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, and  in  1978  Congress  further 
amended  the  ADEA  by  eliminating 
mandatory  retirement  in  Federal  em- 
ployment The  legislative  history 
makes  it  :lear  that  Tax  Court  judges 
were  intei  ided  at  least  by  the  House  to 
be  withir  the  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees fir  which  mandatory  retire- 
ment was  eliminated. 

W  andatory    retirement    would    be 

for  the  great  majority  of  jobs  in 

,  for  positions  in  the  foreign 

tax  court  judges.  District  of  Co- 

ic  school  teachers.  District  of 

,  udges,  the  United  States  Comp- 

and   the  Director  of   the 

Judicial  Center  among  others.  How- 

cirrent  provision  in  section  15(b) 

allows  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

maximum    age    requirements 

age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 

necessary  to  the  performance 

wou  d  remain  •  •  •  (H.  Kept.  No.  95- 

1st  Sess.  11  (1977).) 


C  3ng., 
tie 


statute    appears    not    to 
Court   judges;   it   refers 
of  the  legislative  and  ju- 
of  the  Federal  Govern- 
positions  in  the  competi- 
;  29  U.S.C.  633(a). 
).  Nondiscrimination  on  account 
rtederal  Government  employment. 
Federal  agencies  affected.  All  person- 
affecting   employees   or   appli- 
(  mployment  who  are  at  least  40 
(except  personnel  actions  with 
iens  employed  outside  the  limits 
Uiited  States)   in  military  depart- 
( lefined  in  section  102  of  title  5, 
Code  (5  use  §  102).  in  execu- 
es  as  defined  in  section   105  of 
Uni  ;ed  States  Code  (5  USC  §  105)  (in- 
eifployees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ho  are  paid  from  nonappropriat- 
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ed  funds),  in  the  United  States  Postal  Ser\'- 
ice  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  in 
those  units  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  those  units  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

Thus,  the  present  status  of  Tax 
Court  judges,  of  whom  several  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  age  of  70.  is  un- 
clear. 

In  eliminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  employees  generally,  the 
Senate  recognized  that  a  new  aware- 
ness has  developed  concerning  discrim- 
ination against  the  elderly,  and  public 
attention  has  focused  on  the  inequity 
and  lack  of  wisdom  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement. It  further  recognized  that 
older  employees  may,  in  fact,  be  better 
employees  because  of  experience  and 
job  commitment,  and  that  an  age  limi- 
tation unfairly  assumes  that  age  alone 
provides  an  accurate  measure  of  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  perform  work.  See 
Senate  Report  No.  95-493,  95th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  505-506  (1978).  The 
express  purpose  of  this  legislation  sup- 
ports the  view  that  Tax  Court  judges 
should  likewise  be  exempt  from  man- 
datory retirement.  However,  section 
7447(b)(1)  currently  imposes  a  manda- 
tory retirement  age  of  70  on  Tax 
Court  judges.  That  section,  which  was 
enacted  long  ago,  is  effectively  obso- 
lete in  light  of  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  recent  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  employment  solely 
on  account  of  age.  Thus,  I  urge  the 
amendment  of  section  7447(b)(1)  to 
eliminate  any  mandatory  retirement 
imposed  on  Tax  Court  judges. 

This  position  is  further  supported  by 
recent  legislation.  In  1981  Congress 
amended  section  7443,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  1954,  to  eliminate  the  ban  on 
initial  appointments  of  individuals  age 
65  or  older  as  U.S.  Tax  Court  judges. 
The  reason  for  the  change  was  that 
such  a  ban  conflicted  with  Federal 
policies  against  age  discrimination  and 
could  deprive  the  Tax  Court  of  experi- 
enced personnel.  Senate  Report  No. 
96-993,  96th  Congress,  2d  session  3949 
(1980).  This  legislation  and  the  rea- 
sons behind  it  simply  reflect  congres- 
sional concern  that  qualified  and  able 
judges  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  same  capacity  irregardless  of 
their  age.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  to 
me  highly  unusual  to  allow  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Tax  Court  judge  older 
than  65  only  to  require  him  to  retire 
at  age  70. 

One  further  note.  Recent  social  se- 
curity amendments,  although  clearly 
applicable  to  active  Tax  Court  judges, 
raise  certain  questions  with  respect  to 
judges  who  stay  on  after  retirement. 
Although  retired  pay  is  not  salary  for 
social  security  purposes,  it  is  unclear 
whether  a  retired  judge  is  thereby  pre- 
cluded from  acquiring  social  security 
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quarterly  credits  necessary  for  qualifi- 
cation. Therefore,  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement provision  may  prevent  some 
of  the  older  judges  from  fully  qualify- 
ing for  social  security  coverage  al- 
though they  are  required  to  pay  into 
social  security  up  to  age  70.  I  under- 
stand any  tampering  with  the  social 
security  provisions  is  a  politically  sen- 
sitive issue,  and  I  do  not  suggest 
amending  those  provisions.  However, 
amending  the  mandatory  retirement 
provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
solution.  Then  a  judge  would  have  the 
option  of  continuing  on  a  salary  basis 
and  acquire  the  necessary  credits.  Fed- 
eral district  court  judges  do  not  have 
any  upper  age  limit  and  almost  with- 
out exception  are  known  to  carry  out 
their  duties  efficiently  and  capably 
well  past  the  age  of  70.  To  be  sure, 
judges  grow  with  age  and  experience.  I 
further  note  that  special  trial  judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  who  hear  small  tax 
cases,  deficiencies  less  than  $5,000,  as 
Federal  employees  in  the  competitive 
service,  are  exempt  from  mandatory 
retirement.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
for  all  Tax  Court  judges,  and  I  believe 
such  a  provision  is  entirely  consistent 
with  recent  legislation.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  may  be  an  inadvertent 
omission  that  Tax  Court  judges  have 
not  already  been  exempted.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  50  YEARS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  of  the  House's 
time  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
two  constituents  of  mine  who  are  cele- 
brating a  doubly  special  occasion. 

This  October  17,  Mary  and  Joseph 
Stafford  will  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  as  well  as 
their  restaurant  business  in  Camden, 
N.J. 

Chubbys  Restaurant,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Stafford 
family,  has  remained  at  its  present  lo- 
cation since  its  opening  a  half  century 
ago. 

Since  then.  Chubby's  has  developed 
a  widespread  reputation  for  its  special 
steak  dinners.  During  the  peak  years 
of  the  nightclub  era,  Chubby's  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  nightclub  res- 
taurants in  the  Northeast.  At  that 
time  it  was  considered  comparable  to 
the  famed  Copacabana  nightclub  in 
New  York  City.  Many  of  the  Nation's 
top  entertainers  appeared  at  Chubby's 
during  that  period. 

Today  it  continues  to  provide  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  with 


an  excellent  dining  opportunity  time 
after  time. 

Combined  with  the  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary of  the  restaurant's  founders, 
this  occasion  becomes  an  extra  special 
one  for  the  Stafford  family,  and  the 
community  of  Camden  where  they 
continue  to  reside  in  the  area  known 
as  Fairview. 

I  believe  this  is  truly  a  golden  time 
for  these  two  fine  people,  and  I  want 
to  wish  them  the  very  best  for  many 
years  to  come.« 


RAILROADS  MUST  KEEP  THEIR 
BARGAIN  WITH  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.    DORGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
land     grant     railroads     continue     to 
renege  on  their  bargain. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  railroads  re- 
ceived vast  tracts  of  public  land— over 
130  million  acres— and  in  return 
agreed  to  build  and  operate  railroad 
lines  for  the  public  benefit. 

Some  of  the  land  grant  railroads 
now  want  to  walk  away  from  that  bar- 
gain. They  want  to  abandon  155 
branch  lines,  with  almost  3,000  miles 
of  track,  in  22  States  over  the  next  3 
years. 

The  people  served  by  these  branch 
lines  need  railroad  service.  Farmers 
need  to  ship  their  products.  Manufac- 
turers need  to  receive  raw  materials 
and  ship  the  finished  goods.  The  small 
towns  along  each  of  the  branch  lines 
are  dependent  on  regular  railroad 
service.  When  service  is  abandoned  the 
economies  in  these  towns  suffer  a  de- 
pression that  makes  the  1930's  seem 
like  boom  times. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
which  I  submit  for  the  Record,  de- 
scribes how  some  States  are  stepping 
into  the  railroad  business  by  taking 
over  branch  lines.  They  are  trying  to 
preserve  needed  service,  but  without 
the  benefit  of  the  land  grant  assets  en- 
trusted to  the  railroads. 

States  should  benefit  from  the  land 
grant  assets  when  they  take  over 
branch  lines.  It  would  help  them  out, 
and  it  is  only  fair.  I  introduced  the 
Railroad  Service  and  Accountability 
Act  of  1983  to  accomplish  this.  Let  us 
hold  the  land  grant  railroads  to  their 
bargain  and  preserve  rail  service 
across  America. 

Worried  States  Enter  the  Railroad 

Business  To  Save  Branch  Lines 

(By  Bill  Richards) 

Denton,  Mont.— In  the  gathering  gloom 
of  a  late  Sunday  afternoon.  Jack  Sparks  di- 
rects a  steady  stream  of  heavily  laden  farm 
trucks  toward  a  20-foot-high  mound  of 
wheat  and  barley  spreading  across  the 
ground  at  Cargill  Corp.s  grain  elevator 
here. 
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Mr.  Sparks,  manager  of  the  elevator,  is 
clearly  unhappy  about  the  dumping,  but  he 
hasn't  any  choice:  The  harvest  isn't  over  yet 
and  the  nine-story  elevator  is  already 
crammed  with  415,000  bushels  of  wheal. 
With  similar  scenes  taking  place  around  the 
region,  Mr.  Sparks  lays  most  of  the  blame 
squarely  on  the  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road, which  ran  its  last  train  down  the  74- 
mile  branch  line  into  this  rural  area  last 
February. 

Pigweed  and  thistle  sprout  between  the 
tracks  here  now,  and  the  grain  is  piling  up 
faster  than  trucks  can  haul  it  to  the  rail- 
road's main  line,  30  miles  away.  "We  could 
be  skiing  down  those  piles  before  they  get  it 
all  out  of  here,"  Mr.  Sparks  grumbles.  "If 
we  had  a  railroad,  we  could  handle  it." 

To  forestall  such  problems,  Montana  and 
other  states  are  taking  steps  that  harken 
back  to  the  days  of  prairie  populism.  The 
states  themselves,  or  public  authorities  they 
have  helped  create,  are  moving  toward  the 
purchase  of  thousands  of  miles  of  threat- 
ened branch  lines,  in  effect  putting  them- 
selves into  the  railroad  business.  In  some 
states,  purchases  have  already  been  made. 
A  matter  of  survival 

"A  few  years  ago,  this  wouldn't  have  gone 
over  too  well  in  a  politically  conservative 
part  of  country  like  this,"  says  John 
Conrad,  a  transportation  official  for  the 
state  of  Washington.  Now,  he  says,  "its  a 
matter  of  survival. " 

Wheat  and  railroads  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  like  the  chicken  and  the  egg:  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  came  first,  but  they 
are  inextricably  linked.  In  June,  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  declared  its  intention  of 
abandoning  111  branch  lines  of  mostly  rural 
track  through  the  Midwest  and  Northwest, 
including  nearly  475  miles  in  Montana.  The 
move,  coming  on  top  of  recent  abandon- 
ments by  the  bankrupt  Rock  Island  line  and 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  has  state  officials  worried. 

They  say  the  abandonments  will  burden 
farmers  with  stiff  trucking  charges,  over- 
load inadequate  local  road  systems  and  pos- 
sibly kill  of  some  of  the  same  small  track- 
side  communities  that  the  railroads  once 
helped  spawn. 

It  is  such  fears  that  are  spurring  the  move 
by  states  and  agenices  into  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. The  state  of  Washington,  where  the 
Burlington  Northern  plans  to  drop  29 
branch  lines,  is  working  on  a  program  to 
save  at  least  half  a  dozen  rural  spur  lines.  It 
has  already  helped  set  up  two  "port  dis- 
tricts" that  have  purchased  branch  lines 
and  is  working  on  a  third. 

OTHER  states  ACT 

Similar  branch-line  rescue  programs  are 
under  way  in  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin.  In 
Kansas,  the  legislature  amended  the  state's 
1859  constitution— which  banned  public 
dabbling  in  railroading— so  that  the  state 
could  guarantee  part  of  an  $18  million  loan 
to  purchase  and  rehabilitate  460  miles  of 
former  Rock  Island  track  slated  for  aban- 
donment. An  authority,  composed  of  14 
counties  along  the  line's  right-of-way.  plans 
to  lease  the  track  to  an  independent  short- 
line  operator. 

Deregulation  of  railroads  has  made 
branch-line  abandonments  easier,  and  the 
railroads  have  been  seizing  the  opportunity, 
particularly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  estimates 
that  an  average  of  4.900  miles  of  track  is 
being  dropped  annually.  "This  isn't  what  de- 
regulation was  all  about,"  says  U.S.  Sen. 
Mark  Andrews,  the  North  Dakota  Republi- 
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can  who  heads  the  transportation  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  1981  he  pushed  through  a  bill 
limiting,  to  340  miles,  the  amount  of  branch 
line  that  railroads  can  abandon  in  his  home 
state.  "I  imagine  other  states  may  seek  the 
same  form  of  protection,"  he  says. 

In  South  Dakota,  Gov.  William  Janklow 
headed  up  a  drive  that  raised  $30  million 
and  allowed  the  state  to  buy  799  miles  of 
threatened  Milwaukee  Road  branch  line. 
"We  have  public  schools,  public  hospitals, 
public  airports— why  not  a  public  railroad?" 
says  the  Republican  governor. 

BETTER  THAN  YELLING 

South  Dakota  pruned  about  300  miles  of 
money-losing  branch— including  a  line  to 
Mr.  Janklow 's  home  town  of  FHandreau— 
and  leased  the  rest  back  to  the  Burlington 
Northern  to  operate.  Mr.  Janklow  says  that 
the  action  saved  his  state's  grain  industry. 
"You  can  yell  and  sue  all  you  want  when  a 
railroad  abandons  it  tracks,"  he  says,  "but 
that  isn't  going  to  get  your  grain  to 
market." 

Montana  has  moved  more  cautiously.  "If 
you'd  have  tried  to  get  this  state  involved  in 
railroading  even  a  year  ago,  you'd  have 
gotten  murdered  in  the  legislature,"  says 
William  J.  Fogarty,  head  of  Montana's  de- 
partment of  transportation.  But  in  April, 
after  it  became  kno*Ti  that  the  Burlington 
Northern  planned  to  drop  18  branch  lines  in 
Montana,  the  legislature  authorized  Mr.  Fo- 
garty's  department  to  look  into  buying  sev- 
eral of  the  threatened  lines.  No  line  has 
been  purchased  yet. 

The  Burlington  Northern's  role  as  monop- 
oly railroad  in  the  state  since  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  shutdown  has  made  Montanans 
particularly  touchy.  Farmers'  groups  say 
that  the  railroad  is  using  its  position  to 
charge  grain  shippers  here  more  per  mile  to 
the  West  Coast  than  it  charges  farmers  in 
Nebraska,  where  it  has  competition  from 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  railroad  denies  being 
unfair  and  is  fighting  a  lawsuit  filed  in  fed- 
eral court  by  four  farm  groups  over  its 
grain-hauling  rates. 

Still  more  hard  feelings  have  surfaced 
over  the  Burlington  Northern's  status  as  a 
land-grant  railroad.  When  it  was  formed  in 
a  1970  merger,  one  of  the  original  railroads 
was  the  Northern  Pacific,  largest  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  land-grant  recipients  with 
nearly  38.6  million  acres— including  nearly 
16%  of  Montana.  Over  the  years,  the  rail- 
road has  sold  much  of  the  land  but  retains 
valuable  mineral  rights.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Montana  and  North  Dakota  are 
seeking  federal  legislation  to  force  railroads 
to  plow  back  some  of  their  revenue  from 
such  rights  into  operations  and  branch-line 
maintenance. 

"Part  of  the  land-grant  concept  was  to 
provide  service  to  rural  Amercia.  and  that's 
something  the  Burlington  Northern  isn't 
doing  these  days."  says  Keith  Kelly,  head  of 
Montana's  department  of  agriculture. 

Burlington  Northern  officials  say  the  rail- 
road long  ago  repaid  whatever  debt  it  owned 
under  the  land-grant  system.  "There's  noth- 
ing in  the  land  grant  that  says  we  have  to 
continue  to  maintain  railroad  lines  that 
aren't  profitable,"  says  Darius  Gaskins,  the 
railroads  senior  vice  president  for  market- 
ing and  sales. 

The  railroad  says  that  the  branch  lines 
proposed  for  abandonment  are  "losers  "  that 
don't  fit  into  its  plans  for  streamlining  its 
grain  hauling  by  using  more  52-car  unit 
trains— trains  that  are  fully  loaded  at  one 
point    and    fully    unloaded    al    another— 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
night,  September  28,  1983,  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  368, 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  for 
this  vote.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  for  the  record  that  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  this  meas- 
ure, rollcall  No.  362,» 


THE  CONTINUING  PRESENCE  OF 
MARINES  IN  LEBANON 


September  29,  1983 


flying— just  let  them  sit  over  there  by  them- 
selves. We  should  not  send  them  anything.  I 
am  tired  of  them  grabbing  our  people.  I 
guess  it  would  be  a  little  loo  tough  to  .say  we 
should  bomb  Moscow,  but  I  guess  if  we  dug 
up  Harry  Truman  he  would  not  have  to  be 
told  to  bomb  them— he  would  probably  do 
it. 

I  really  think  we  should  boycott  Russia 
off  of  every  piece  of  soil  in  the  world  except 
maybe  for  the  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
send  the  rest  of  the  Communists  home.  Let 
them  get  out  of  there— cancel  all  of  their 
passports— everything.  You  could  even  close 
the  Embassy  if  you  wanted  to. 

This  may  be  a  little  tough  but  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  voice  our  opinion. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  Ligon, 

President.m 


TRUCKERS'  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
letter  to  President  Ronald  Reagan 
from  my  longtime  friend  and  constitu- 
ent, Arnold  Ligon,  of  Madisonville, 
Ky,,  with  regard  to  the  continuing 
presence  of  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon 
and  the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  I  believe  Arnold  Ligon's 
comments  to  be  thought-provoking 
and  as  the  House  has  just  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  364,  regarding 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon,  I 
want  to  share  my  friend's  views  as  di- 
rected to  the  President.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Arnold  Ligon  Co.. 
Madisonville.  Ky..  September  12,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  do  not  want  our 
American  people  killed  on  foreign  soil  such 
as  recently  happened  in  Lebanon.  I  want  us 
to  be  a  strong  nation  with  all  the  military 
might  that  we  can.  But  as  far  as  killing  our 
people,  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
that.  We  can  furnish  knowledge  but  not 
lives. 

This  letter  is  certainly  not  meant  to  be 
critical— just  my  personal  observation.  Had 
Begin  been  allowed  to  do  as  he  wanted,  he 
would  have  had  all  of  those  people  attended 
to— the  PLCs  would  have  been  annihilated 
by  now.  We  did  not  only  let  them  slip  out  of 
there,  we  have  now  let  them  slip  back. 

I  know  1  should  have  written  this  letter 
sooner  but  you  have  been  on  vacation  as 
well  as  Congress.  I  just  believe  we  should 
furnish  the  weapons  to  the  guys  over  there 
and  do  the  training  and  be  the  brains. 

Another  subject  of  recent  interest  is  the 
shooting  of  the  Korean  airplane.  I  had  a 
company  .commander  tell  me  when  I  was  in 
the  National  Guard  that  someday  we  would 
have  to  fight  Russia— the  sooner  the  better. 
Maybe  we  should  just  get  it  over  with. 
Today  I  am  sure  we  do  not  intend  to  fight 
Russia.  I  think  your  grain  contract  needs  to 
be  lived  by.  I  really  believe  the  power  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  boycott  Russia 
from      everything— stop      their      airplane 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  on  wheels.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
that  is  true.  Our  population  is  the 
most  mobile  in  the  world.  To  a  degree, 
unmatched  in  any  other  country,  the 
materials  which  fuel  the  economy,  and 
the  food  that  sustains  our  people  move 
across  an  unparalleled  system  of  high- 
ways, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  all  of  this 
by  way  of  pfreface.  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  this 
week  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, a  federation  with  affiliates  in 
every  State  of  the  union.  We  have 
seen  the  trucking  industry  grow  from 
its  infancy  in  the  post-World  War  I 
days  to  the  point  where,  today,  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  move  by  truck;  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  clothing;  and  almost 
60  percent  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

Obviously,  no  great  segment  of  the 
transportation  industry  can  function 
without  the  dedicated  service  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  both 
in  management  and  labor.  It  is  their 
effort,  repeated  on  a  daily  basis,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  people  in  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  unprecedented  in  history. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I  con- 
gratulate the  ATA  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
the  future.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  O, 
ARMSTRONG 


K. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  extend  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  former  Congressman  O. 
K.  Armstrong,  a  great  American  and  a 
good  friend,  who  is  celebrating  his 
90th  birthday  on  October  2. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  tells  us  that  "a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches  and  loving  favour  rather 
than  silver  and  gold,"  O.  K.  Armstrong 
has  earned  both  in  his  lifetime,  gain- 
ing a  national  reputation  as  a  U,S, 
Congressman  and  Missouri  State  legis- 
lator, a  Christian  leader  and  educator, 
and  a  widely  read  and  influential 
author,  while  at  the  same  time  earn- 
ing the  loving  favor  of  everyone  he 
meets.  His  daughter-in-law  Judy  was 
my  first  legislative  assistant  and  was  a 
tremendous  help  to  me  in  my  first  two 
terms  in  Congress,  Judy  and  her  hus- 
band. Stanley,  remain  good  friends  of 
my  family  to  this  day, 

O.  K.  Armstrong  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1893.  in  Willow  Springs.  Mo., 
the  son  of  Rev.  William  Calvin  Arm- 
strong and  Agness  Brockhaus  Arm- 
strong. He  was  educated  at  Drury  Col- 
lege in  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  before  moving  on  to 
Cumberland  Law  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism to  complete  his  education.  O.  K. 
served  the  United  States  patriotically 
as  a  lieutenant  in  World  War  I.  and 
represented  the  American  Legion  at 
the  FIDAC  Congress  in  Paris.  France. 

O.  K.  Armstrong  has  a  strong  calling 
to  serve  his  fellow  man.  and  he  has 
fulfilled  this  calling  in  many  different 
ways.  As  a  Christian  leader  and  educa- 
tor in  Missouri.  Florida,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  he  has  spread  the  word  of 
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God  to  many  generations.  In  his  role 
as  State  legislator,  U.S.  Congressman 
and  adviser  to  Taiwan,  Vietnam  and 
Germany  he  has  spread  the  American 
message  of  peace  and  democracy.  His 
speechwriting  and  lecturing  for  the 
Republican  Party,  and  his  literary 
contributions  have  enlightened  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

O.  K.  Armstrong  is  a  man  of  great 
faith,  extraordinary  patriotism,  and 
exceptional  talent.  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  accomplishments,  congratulate 
him  on  his  90th  birthday,  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  O.  K.  and  his  beauti- 
ful family  on  this  very  happy  occa- 
sion.* 


INCOMPLETE  REPORTING  BY 
THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  environment,  a  citizen  must 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  news 
media  for  enlightenment  in  world  af- 
fairs and  particularly  for  understand- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  Government. 
Today,  in  the  media  and  elsewhere,  we 
see  many  and  frequent  criticisms  of 
our  defense  procurement  practices: 
waste,  fraud,  inefficiency.  Some  of 
these  criticisms  are  undoubtedly  valid; 
many  are  not. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  example  of  how  incomplete  re- 
porting contributes  to  the  public's  mis- 
understanding of  defense  procurement 
practices. 

Recently  you  may  have  noticed  that 
there  were  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
newspapers  deploring  the  operational 
test  failures  of  the  recently  deployed 
air    launched    cruise    missile    system. 
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They  reported  that  the  ALCM  missile 
had  failed  every  flight  test  since  it  at- 
tained initial  operational  capability 
last  December.  The  headlines  groaned, 
"Cruise  Missile  Tests  Suspended.  " 
Surely  this  was  yet  another  example 
of  Government  waste,  deploying  a 
weapon  that  does  not  work.  Subse- 
quent articles  cited  these  failures  as 
examples  of  the  Air  Force's  failure  to 
adequately  test  in  a  complete  system 
environment  before  procuring  a 
weapon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
few  weeks  since  those  articles  were 
published,  the  Air  Force  has  system- 
atically reviewed  the  test  results  and 
determined  the  cause  of  the  most 
recent  failure.  They  have  resumed 
flight  testing  and  there  have  been 
three  consecutive  totally  successful, 
full  duration  ALCM  flight  tests  in  a 
period  of  8  days.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  has  been  no  coverage 
in  the  media  of  these  three  flight  suc- 
cesses—no reexamination  of  their  pre- 
viously expressed  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  note  here 
that  the  ALCM  flight  testing  has  ex- 
perienced 16  successes  out  of  the  last 
19  flight  tests.  The  weapon  achieved 
its  initial  operational  capability  last 
December  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  York,  meeting  a  schedule  set  over 
3  years  earlier.  A  second  base  is  now 
operational  at  Wurtsmith  Air  Force 
Base  in  Michigan,  also  on  schedule. 
The  remaining  deployments  of  the 
ALCM  apparently  will  be  attained  on 
schedule  through  full  operational  ca- 
pability. 

These  achievements  hardly  seem  to 
be  an  indictment  of  the  process  by 
which  this  particular  weapon  was 
tested  and  procured.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears in  this  instance  that  the  country 
has  acquired  and  is  deploying  an  effec- 
tive strategic  deterrent— and  a  weapon 
that  works.  If  I  may  rephrase  an  old 
adage,  it  seems  that  "Good  news  is  no 
news." 
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BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  ««ARYLAND 
m  TI*;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

77ii  .rsday,  September  29,  1983 

MKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 

time  again,  my  constituents  ask 

about  the  cost  of  college  tuition. 

fundamental  right  to  leam,   to 

better  life  for  himself  or  her- 

integral  part  of  the  American 
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are  12  million  Americans  from 

brackets,  all  ages,  and  all 

life  who  today  are  students  at 

and   universities.   Those 

must  not  be  diminished  be- 

lack  of  funds. 

democratic  society  needs  a  lit- 

p  )pulation   that  can   read  and 

decisions   for   themselves.    Our 

threat     is     ignorance.     Our 

defense  is  a  population  that 

and  make  decisions  for  them- 

greatest  defense  is  a  people 

go  beyond  their  own  personal 

for   information.   Colleges 

ui^iversities    give    people    those 

is  the  responsibility  of  this 

to  make  sure  that  the 

be   there   to   teach   those 


Our 


I: 


funds   vill 
skills. 

For  these  reasons,  today  I  am  re 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
Code  of  1954  to  provide 
establishment  of,  and  the  de 
of  contributions  to,  education 
iccounts. 

is  the  result  of  a  study  done 

Citizens  League  of  Baltimore  to 

additional  ways  to  help  stu- 

their  families  pay  for  higher 

The  citizens  league  has  rec- 

a  higher  education  invest- 

pjan  that  is  practical,  adminis- 

simple,     and     economically 


Essen^^ially,    this    legislation    would 

he  IRS  Code  to  permit  individ- 

set  aside  for  educational  pur- 

to  $2,000  per  year  per  student 

ary    and   be    allowed   a   corre- 

income  tax  deduction.  The 

would  not  be  taxed  until  after 

sttdent  has  graduated  and  then 

fuiids  would  be  taxed  as  income  to 


the  beneficiary  over  a  10-year  period 
in  10  equal  parts.  The  legislation  sets 
aside  5  percent  of  the  money  placed  in 
these  accounts  for  a  State  scholarship 
fund. 

Such  legislation  could  only  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  our  attempts  to  make  this 
country  one  where  education  is  a 
right,  not  a  gift  to  the  wealthy.  Educa- 
tion is  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  our 
children,  and  our  country. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKtTlON  1.  KIH'(  ATKtN  SAVIN(;S  .ACCOl  NTS 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  223  as  section  224  and 
by  inserting  after  section  222  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEl.  ra.  KI»r(ATH>N  SAVINCS  AtCOl  NTS. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  sum  of — 

■•(1)  amounts  paid  in  cash,  and 

■(2)  the  fair  market  value  at  time  of  trans- 
fer of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities, 
which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an  estab- 
lished securities  market,  transferred, 
during  the  calendar  year  which  ends  with  or 
within  the  taxable  year  by  such  individual 
to  an  education  savings  account  established 
for  the  benefit  of  an  eligible  individual. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

•■(1)  Account  may  not  be  established  for 
benefit  of  more  than  1  individual.— An 
education  savings  account  may  not  be  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  more  than  1  indi- 
vidual. 

•■(2)  Individual  may  not  be  beneficiary  of 
MORE  than  1  ACCOUNT.— An  individual  who  is 
the  beneficiary  of  more  than  1  education 
savings  account  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible  individual 
for  that  calendar  year. 

•■(3)  Maximum  deduction  per  account.— 
The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  to  an  individual  for  amounts 
paid  or  transferred  to  an  account  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $2,000. 

•■(4)  Contributions  by  more  than  i 
PERSON.— If  more  than  1  individual  makes 
contributions  to  an  education  savings  ac- 
count during  a  calendar  year,  the  $2,000 
amount  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  allo- 
cated proportionately  among  all  individuals 
contributing  to  the  account  during  that 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  contribut- 
ed by  each  such  individual. 

"(5)  Adjustment  of  limit  for  inflation.— 

■(A)  In  general.— Beginning  in  1984.  the 

dollar  amounts  in  paragraph  (3),  paragraph 


(4).  and  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  shall  each  be 
adjusted  by  multiplying  such  amounts  by 
the  inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  July  31  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  and,  as  adjusted,  shall 
be  substituted  for  such  amounts  for  taxable 
years  ending  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  next  beginning  after  such  12-month 
period. 

■•(B)  Computation  of  inflation  adjust- 
ment factor.— 

"(i)  Determination  and  publication.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  October 
1  of  each  calendar  year  (beginning  in  1983). 
determine  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the 
immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
ending  on  July  31  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(ii)  Inflation  adjustment  factor.— The 
term  inflation  adjustment  factor'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  average 
monthly  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items- 
United  States  city  average)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  ending  on  July  31  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  average  monthly  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items— United  States 
city  average)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  July  31.  1981. 
"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 
•■(1)  Eligible  individual.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble individual'  means  the  taxpayer  or  a 
child  of  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  151(e)(3))  unless  the  taxpayer  or 
child- 

"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  21  before  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
contribution  is  made,  or 

"(B)  is  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  at 
an  eligible  educational  institution  for  more 
than  4  weeks  during  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Education  savings  account.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  education 
savings  account'  means  a  trust  created  or  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  an  eligible  individual,  but  only  if 
the  written  governing  instrument  creating 
the  trust  meets  the  following  requirements. 
•'(A)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  in  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an 
established  securities  market,  and  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable 
year  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

"(B)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  401(d)(l>)  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  that 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts  (other 
than  contracts  the  beneficiary  of  which  is 
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the  trust  and  the  face  amount  of  which  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  can  be  contributed  to 
the  account  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
contributed  to  the  account  for  all  taxable 
years). 

"(D)  The  assets  of  the  account  may  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  individual  contributing  to  the  account, 
but,  if  more  than  one  individual  has  made 
contributions  to  the  account,  the  consent  of 
all  such  individuals  shall  be  required  for  any 
such  direction. 

"(E)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

"(F)  Any  balance  in  the  account  on  the 
day  before  the  date  on  which  the  individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  established  at- 
tains age  26  will  be  distributed  on  that  date 
to  each  of  the  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  trust  in  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  balance  as  such  indi- 
vidual's contributions  bear  to  the  sum  of  all 
such  contributions. 

"(G)  The  trustee  is  required  to  transfer  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
to  the  trust  to  a  qualified  State  educational 
fund. 

"(3)  Time  when  contributions  deemed 
made.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tribution on  the  last  day  of  a  calendar  year 
if  the  contribution  is  made  on  account  of 
such  calendar  year  and  is  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  the  taxable  year  (including 
extensions  thereof)  with  or  within  which 
the  calendar  year  ends. 

"(4)  Stock,  etc,  to  be  valued  as  of  trans- 
fer date.— The  fair  market  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  account.  If  the  date  of 
transfer  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
public  legal  holiday,  then  the  fair  market 
value  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  last  preceding  day  on  which  they  could 
have  been  traded  on  an  established  securi- 
ties market. 

"(5)  Educational  expenses.— The  term 
'educational  expenses'  means— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  an  el- 
igible educational  institution. 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  an  eli- 
gible educational  institution,  and 

"(C)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  meals  and 
lodging. 

"(6)  Eligible  educational  institution.— 
The  term  eligible  educational  institution' 
means— 

"(A)  an  institution  of  higher  education,  or 
"(B)  a  vocational  school. 
"(7)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  institution  of  higher  education' 
means  the  institutions  described  in  section 
120(a)  or  491(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

■•(8)  Vocational  school.— The  term  voca- 
tional school'  means  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  as  defined  in  section  195(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which 
is  in  any  State  (as  defined  in  section  195(8) 
of  such  Act). 

"(9)  Special  rules  relating  to  transfers  to 
qualified  state  educational  fund.— 

"(A)  Qualified  state  educational  fund.— 
The  term  qualified  State  educational  fund' 
means  a  fund  established  by  State  law  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  the 
assets  of  which  are  used  to  provide  scholar- 
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ship  assistance  to  individuals  attending  eli- 
gible educational  institutions  within  the 
State. 

"(B)  Time  payment  made.— The  trustee 
shall  make  the  transfer  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(G)  with  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tion not  late  than  30  days  after  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return  (in- 
cluding extensions  thereof)  for  the  taxable 
year— 

"(i)  of  the  individual  making  the  contribu- 
tion, and 

"(ii)  within  which  the  contribution  was 
made  or  deemed  to  be  made. 

"(C)  State  to  which  made.— An  individual 
making  a  contribution  with  respect  to  which 
a  transfer  described  in  paragraph  (2)(G)  is 
required  shall  designate  the  qualified  State 
educational  fund  to  which  such  transfer 
shall  be  made. 

■(d)  Tax  Treament  of  Distributions.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  an  education  savings  ac- 
count shall  be  included  in  gross  income  by 
each  individual  who  has  contributed  to  the 
account,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  payment  or  distribution  as  the 
amount  contributed  by  that  individual  for 
all  taxable  years  bears  to  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  all  individuals  for  all  taxable 
years,  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  pay- 
ment or  distribution  is  received,  unless  such 
amount  is  used  exclusively  to  pay  the  educa- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  the  individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  account  is  established. 
""(2)  Excess  contributions  returned 
before  due  date  of  return.— Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to 
an  education  savings  account  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)if- 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

"(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

""(3)  Qualified  distributions  included  in 
beneficiary's  income  over  10-year  period.— 
The  gross  income  of  an  individual  for  whose 
benefit  an  education  savings  account  was  es- 
tablished for  the  taxable  year  in  which  that 
individual  attains  age  25  and  for  each  of  the 
9  succeeding  taxable  years  shall  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  paid  or  distributed  out  of  the  ac- 
count which  were  used  exclusively  to  pay 
the  educational  expenses  incurred  by  that 
individual. 

•"(4)  Amounts  transferred  to  qualified 
state  educational  funds.— The  gross 
income  of  any  individual  shall  not  be  in- 
creased by  reason  of  any  amount  paid  or  dis- 
tributed out  of  an  education  savings  account 
to  a  qualified  State  educational  fund  if  such 
amount  is  required  to  be  so  paid  or  distrib- 
uted under  subsection  (c)(2)(G). 
""(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 
"(1)  Exemption  from  tax.— An  education 
savings  account  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  unless  such  account  has 
ceased  to  be  an  education  savings  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  Notwith- 
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standing  the  preceding  sentence,  any  such 
account  is  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
section  511  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on 
unrelated  business  income  of  charitable, 
etc.,  organizations). 

■■(2)  Loss  OF  EXEMPTION  OF  ACCOUNT  WHERE 
INDIVIDUAL  ENGAGES  IN  PROHIBITXD  TRANSAC- 
TION.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— If,  during  any  taxable 
year  of  an  individual  who  contributes  to  an 
education  savings  account,  that  individual 
engages  in  any  transaction  prohibited  by 
section  4975  with  respect  to  the  account,  the 
account  ceases  to  be  an  education  savings 
account  as  of  the  first  day  of  that  taxable 
year. 

■"(B)  Account  •rREA"rED  as  distributing  all 
ITS  ASSETS.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  an  education  savings  ac- 
count by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  applies  as  if  there  were  a 
distribution  on  such  first  day  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on  such 
first  day). 

"(3)  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secd- 
RiTY.— If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  an  education  sav- 
ings account  is  established  uses  the  account 
or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan, 
the  portion  so  used  is  treated  as  distributed 
to  that  individual. 

"(f )  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income.— 

""(1)  Distribution  not  used  for  educa- 
tional EXPENSES.— If  a  distribution  from  an 
education  savings  account  is  made,  and  not 
distributed  to  a  qualified  State  educational 
fund  or  used  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  educational  expenses  of  the  individ- 
ual for  whose  benefit  the  account  was  estab- 
lished, the  tax  liability  of  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  has  contributed  to  the  account 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  distribu- 
tion is  received  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  distribution  which  is  includable  in  his 
gross  income  for  such  taxable  year. 

""(2)  Disqualification  cases.— If  an 
amount  is  includable  in  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (d),  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  included  in  his  gross  income. 

•"(3)  Disability  cases.— Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  apply  if  the  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  made  after  the  taxpayer  be- 
comes disabled  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 72(m)(  7). 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  manner  in  which  he  will  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if  the 
custodial  account  would,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  an  education 
savings  account  described  in  subsection  (c). 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custo- 
dian of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  thereof. 

"(i)  Reports.— The  trustee  of  an  education 
savings  account  shall  make  such  reports  re- 
garding such  account  to  the  SecreUry  and 
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Individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
ne aintained  with  respect  to  contrl- 
d^tributlons.  and  such  other  mat- 
Secretary  may  require  under  reg- 
reports  required  by  this  sub- 
be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
time  and  In  such  manner  as 
reduired  by  those  regulations. ". 
Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
ROSS  Income.— Paragraph  (10)  of 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  retire- 
)  is  amended— 
i^erting  "or  education"  after   'Re- 
n  the  caption  of  such  paragraph. 
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sectic  n 
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inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
the  following:  "and  the  deduc- 
by  section  223  (relating  to  de- 
certain  payments  to  education 
accounts)". 

ON  Excess  Contributions.— Sec- 

>f  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 

tions    to    individual    retire- 

accolints,  certain  section  403(b)  con- 

ceriain  individual  retirement  annu- 

certain     retirement    bonds)    is 

ihserting  "education  savings  ac- 
ajter  "accounts,"  in  the  caption  of 

redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 

bjection  (a)  as  (3)  and  (4),  and  by 

a  fter  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following: 

^ucation  savings  account  (within 

of  section  223(c)).",  and 
a(|ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
subsection: 

Contributions  to  Education 

yilccouNTS.- For    purpKJses   of    this 

the  case  of  an  education  savings 

I  he    term     excess    contributions' 

amount  by  which  the  amount 

for  the  taxable  year  to  the  ac- 

the  amount  allowable  as  a  de- 

uitder  section  223(b)  for  such  tax- 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

ion  which  is  distributed  out  of 

savings  account  and  a  distri- 

which   section   223(d)(2)   applies 

treated  as  an  amount  not  contribut- 
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CoNT^jiBUTiON  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  a 
iFT  Tax  Purposes.— Section  2503 
(relating  to  taxable  gifts)  is 
y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
1  lew  subsection: 
Ed(  cation    Savings    Accounts.— For 
)f   subsection   (b).   any   payment 
individual  for  the  benefit  of  his 
education  savings  account  de- 
jection 223(c)  shall  not  be  consid- 
of  a  future  interest  in  property  to 
that  such  payment  is  allowed  as 
under  section  223.". 
ON  Prohibited  Transactions.— 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
trinsactions)  is  amended— 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
following  new  paragraph: 

RULE    FOR    education    SAVINGS 

An  individual  for  whose  benefit 

educat  on  savings  account  is  established 

qxempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by 

with  respect  to  any  transaction 

such  account  (which  would  oth- 

axable  under  this  section)  if.  with 

such    transaction,    the    account 

an  education  savings  account  by 

the     application     of     section 

)  to  such  account.",  and 

ihserting  "or  an  education  savings 

described  in  section  223(c)"  in  sub- 

)(1)    after    "described    in   section 
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(f)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Edu- 
cation Savings  Accounts.— Section  6693  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  re- 
ports on  individual  retirement  account  or 
annuities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  education  savings  ac- 
counts" after  "annuities"  in  the  caption  of 
such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 223(i)  to  file  a  report  regarding  an  edu- 
cation account  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause.". 

(g)(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  223  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  223.  Education  savings  accounts. 
"Sec.  224.  Cross  references." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
education  savings  accounts, 
certain  403(b)  contracts,  cer- 
tain individual  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  certain  retirement 
bonds." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6693  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  6693.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annuities  or  on  education  sav- 
ings accounts." 
(h)(1)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  130  as  section  131  and 
by  inserting  after  section  129  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEC.  130.  EDl'CATION  SAVINGS  ACCOL'NT  DlSTRIBl- 
TIONS. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual,  and  except 
as  is  provided  in  section  223(d)(1).  gross 
income  does  not  include  distributions  from 
an  education  savings  account  used  exclusive- 
ly for  the  payment  of  educational  expenses 
of  that  individual  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  223(c)(5)).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  129  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  130.  Education  savings  account  distri- 
butions. 
"Sec.  131.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(i)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  152  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  dependent)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  A  payment  to  an  individual  for  whose 
benefit  an  education  savings  account  (as  de- 
fined in  section  223(c))  is  established  from 
that  account  which  is  excluded  from  the 
gross  income  of  that  individual  under  sec- 
tion 130  shall  not  be  taker,  into  account  in 
determining  support  for  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

(j)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  MARION  GENE 
CLEMONS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1983 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tower  of  Prayer  Church  of 
God  in  Christ  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  salut- 
ing Mrs.  Marion  Gene  demons.  On 
Saturday.  October  1,  the  church  mem- 
bers and  other  friends  of  Mrs.  de- 
mons will  sponsor  a  banquet  in  her 
honor  in  the  city  of  Akron.  This  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  Christian  woman 
who  has  a  special  place  in  the  hearts 
of  everyone  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  her. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  at  this  time,  to 
join  with  me  in  sending  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  demons  on  an  excep- 
tional career  of  service  to  her  church, 
community,  and  family. 

Marion  Gene  demons  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Burton  D.  demons,  pastor  of  the 
Tower  of  Prayer  Church  of  God  in 
Christ.  Together,  they  have  made  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  members  of  that 
great  church  in  Akron.  I  am  sure  that 
Reverend  demons  would  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  his  lovely  wife  has 
been  his  primary  supporter  in  the 
church  and  during  his  entire  25  years 
in  the  ministry. 

She  has  worked  tirelessly  and  eager- 
ly in  promoting  the  program  of  the 
church  within  the  membership  and 
throughout  the  community.  She  has 
been  a  pillar  of  strength  and  faith 
within  the  Tower  of  Prayer  Church  of 
God  in  Christ. 

She  produces  the  church  bulletins 
and  coordinates  a  cadre  of  church  pro- 
grams. Her  unceasing  imput  has  en- 
hanced the  effectiveness  of  the 
church's  programs.  Put  succinctly  Mr. 
Speaker,  Marion  Gene  demons  has 
been  a  part  of  the  decisionmakers  and 
workers  in  her  church. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has 
she  been  an  advocate  for  her  husband 
and  the  church,  but  also  an  innovator 
and  leader  in  her  own  right.  Mrs.  de- 
mons developed  many  programs 
within  the  church  which  emerged  as  a 
tradition.  Her  weekly  sermonette  for 
the  children  in  the  church  called 
Brown  Bag  has  gained  notoriety 
throughout  the  community  and  the 
city.  She  also  founded  and  currently 
serves  as  the  chairwoman  of  the  Min- 
isters' Wives  Auxiliary  which  sponsors 
spiritual  and  support  services  to  the 
church  members. 

Her  love  for  the  church  and  her  fel- 
lowman  extend  beyond  the  physical 
walls  of  the  Tower  of  Prayer  Church. 
A  20-year  resident  of  my  district  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Mrs.  demons  is 
known  throughout  the  community  for 
her  dedication  to  her  neighbors  and 


particularly  to  the  young  people  in 
her  area.  Her  volunteer  efforts  and  co- 
ordination of  groups  of  volunteers  has 
earned  Mrs.  demons  recognition  from 
many  groups.  She  has  gained  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  attention  for  her  ef- 
forts as  a  mathematics  and  English 
tutor  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  to  her  demanding  sched- 
ule in  serving  the  church  and  her  com- 
munity, Mrs.  Marion  Gene  demons  is 
a  dedicated  wife  and  mother  of  seven 
children.  Mr.  Speaker,  she  has  in- 
stilled in  each  of  her  children  a  love 
for  God  and  mankind. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  esti- 
mation,   Marion    Gene    demons    has 
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been  a  role  model  in  her  church,  com- 
munity, and  family.  She  is  a  rare  and 
good  human  being.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Mrs.  demons  on 
this  momentous  occasion.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  26,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was 


called  to 
tempore 


order  by  the  President  pro 
[Mr.  Thurmond). 


The  Ciaplain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Hidverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing pi  ■ayer: 

Let  us  }ray. 

The  pi  ayer  today  is  the  very  famil- 
iar, much  loved  prayer  by  St.  Francis 


of  Afisisl, 
"Lord, 


PRAYER 


make  me  an  instrument  of 


Thy  pea»:  where  there  is  hatred,  let 
me  sow  love;  where  there  is  injury, 
pardon:  where  there  is  doubt,  faith: 
where  tliere  is  despair,  hope;  where 
there  Is  darkness,  light:  and  where 
there  is  madness,  joy. 

"O  Diihne  Master,  grant  that  I  may 
not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console:  to  be  understood  as  to  under- 
stand; to  be  loved  as  to  love:  for  it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receive:  it  is  in  pardon- 
ing that  we  are  pardoned:  and  it  is  in 
dying  th^t  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life." 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  Llf  ADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Bi  lKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Cha  r. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

QAKER.    Mr.    President,    this 

after  the  leader  time  and  spe- 

ord^rs.  I  think  we  should  have  a 

the  transaction  of  morning 


Mr 

morning 
cial 

time  foi 
biisiness 
ORDER  rok 


Mr.   B(VKER 
unanimcus 
cution  o ' 
time   foi' 
morning 
which 
more 

The 
Without 

Mr. 
reason 
say 
vide 
ness  if 
can  get 
is  the 
S.  1887 


A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
I^OUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.   President.  I  ask 

consent  that  after  the  exe- 

the  special  orders  there  be  a 

the   transaction  of   routine 

business    of    5    minutes,    in 

$enators   may   speak   for   not 

1  minute  each. 
PRESIDENT     pro     tempore, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
9AKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
the  short  time,  and  I  will 
parenthetically  that  we  can  pro- 
add  itional  time  for  morning  busi- 
t  lere  is  a  need  for  it,  was  so  we 
,o  the  pending  business,  which 
si  pplemental  compensation  bill. 
IS  soon  as  possible. 


thiin 


When  we  do  that,  the  Levin  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question,  to 
be  followed  by  the  Byrd  amendment, 
and  based  on  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  last  evening  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

But  I  talked  to  him  this  morning.  He 
indicated  the  hope  that  he  and  his 
counterpart  could  finish  the  manage- 
ment of  this  bill  by  noon  or  there- 
abouts. 

We  also  must  deal  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  misinformed  a  few  Senators  yester- 
day in  the  well,  not  on  the  floor,  but  in 
the  well  when  I  said  I  thought  we  had 
passed  the  House  bill  without  amend- 
ment. That  is  almost  right,  but  almost 
right  is  not  good  enough.  We  did  not. 
There  were  amendments  added  by  the 
committee  and  that  necessitates  a  con- 
ference. The  conference  began  3  min- 
utes ago  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives if  they  were  on  time,  and  I 
talked  to  Senator  Hatfield  this  morn- 
ing who  said  he  thought  they  could 
have  the  conference  report  back  to  us 
by  noon  and  that  the  staffs  of  the  two 
Houses  had  already  done  most  of  the 
work  he  hoped  and  thought,  and  he 
did  not  expect  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  conference  report. 

So  I  hope  that  is  the  case  and  we  can 
have  the  CR  conference  report  out  of 
the  way  and  on  its  way  to  the  other 
body  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  I»resident.  there  are  several 
items  that  we  should  do  today  since 
this  is  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year, 
but  one  in  particular  has  been  called 
to  my  attention,  and  that  is  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

We  have  on  our  side  a  number  of  no- 
tations on  our  calendar  of  Senators 
who  do  not  wish  to  do  that  bill  at  this 
time.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to  talk  to 
them  later  in  the  day  because  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  if 
this  act  expires  tonight,  as  it  will, 
unless  we  act.  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  and  restrict  the  export  of 
goods,  equipment,  and  material  from 
this  country  to  other  countries  ex- 
pires. 

That  may  not  sound  terribly  bad, 
but  what  it  means  is  the  United  States 
loses  all  of  its  authority  to  regulate 
even  the  export  of  strategic  material 
to  other  nations,  and  that  is  a  serious 


matter  and  one  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
further  with  Senators  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

My  hope  would  be  that  we  could 
arrive  at  an  arrangement  to  take  the 
House  bill,  to  amend  it  in  only  one  re- 
spect, that  is.  to  extend  the  measure 
for  30  days  instead  of  15  days  since  we 
will  be  out  of  town  at  the  end  of  15 
days,  to  pass  it  without  any  other 
amendments  and  send  it  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  concur  in  that 
single  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  concur  with  the  major- 
ity leader.  This  is  an  act  that  has  to  be 
passed,  with  the  expiring  date  being 
today  at  midnight.  The  majority 
leader  was  just  informed  of  this.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  majority 
leader  was  not  informed  of  it  until  the 
last  minute.  I  was  sitting  with  him 
when  he  was  informed  of  it. 

So  we  knew  we  had  the  continuing 
resolution.  We  knew  we  had  the  exten- 
sion of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion expiring.  But  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  this. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
we  need  to  get  it  done,  hopefully  with- 
out any  amendments,  change  the 
dates  slightly  to  get  us  through  the 
holiday  break,  and  I  will  endeavor  on 
this  side  to  help  accomplish  that. 

I  cannot  keep  any  Senator  from  of- 
fering an  amendment  if  he  wishes  to 
do  it.  but  I  will  certainly  do  my  best  to 
check  the  matter  out.  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  we  had 
notice  of  this  earlier,  but  in  this  situa- 
tion we  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  we 
find  them,  and  I  intend  to  try  to  see 
that  we  have  a  better  notification 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to 
the  minority  leader  if  he  wishes  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does 
either  Mr.  Metzenbaom  or  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  need  any  time? 


I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
METZENBAUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  not 
be  recognized  for  longer  than  15  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  leadership  time,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


HAPPY  FISCAL  NEW  YEAR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
and  all  Americans,  happy  fiscal  new 
year.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans  my 
best  wishes  for  their  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Tonight,  after  all,  is  fiscal  New 
Year's  Eve. 

But,  sad  to  say,  there  is  not  much  to 
celebrate. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  are 
ending  a  fiscal  year  with  a  budget  defi- 
cit in  excess  of  $200  billion.  Let  the 
bells  ring  out.  The  previous  record,  set 
by  the  Reagan  administration  in  1982, 
was  $110  billion. 

What  a  wondeful  occasion  it  is  that, 
in  1  year.  President  Reagan  has  suc- 
ceeded in  almost  doubling  that  deficit. 

In  his  fiscal  1983  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent predicted  that  corporate  income 
t£uc  revenues  for  that  year  would  total 
$65.3  billion.  But  in  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  now  appears  that  corporate  re- 
ceipts will  total  not  $65.3  billion,  but 
only  $35.3  billion— a  $30  billion  short- 
fall. 

In  4  of  the  12  months  of  fiscal  1983, 
corporations  got  back  more  in  refxmds 
than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

Mr.  I»resident,  that,  to  me,  is  so  sig- 
nificant that  I  am  going  to  repeat  it. 

In  4  of  the  12  months  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  corporations  had  refunds  that 
exceeded  the  total  amount  that  they 
had  paid  in  Federal  taxes.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable. 

An  as  we  move  into  fiscal  1984.  we 
face  more— much  more— of  the  same. 

The  Budget  Committee  estimates  a 
deficit  of  $170  billion. 

The  President  says  $185  billion. 

CBO  puts  it  at  $183  billion. 

Most  people.  Mr.  President,  if  asked 
to  name  the  fastest-growing  item  in 
the  Reagan  budget,  would  probably 
single  out  defense  spending. 

But  it  is  probably  shocking  to  learn 
that  they  would  be  wrong. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fastest-growing 
item  in  the  budget  is  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 


In  fiscal  1983.  which  is  mercifully 
ending  tonight,  we  paid  $127  bUlion  in 
debt  service. 
That  Is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money. 
Think  of  it  as  $4,000  a  second— $14.5 
million  an  hoiu-- just  imder  $348  mil- 
lion a  day. 

Think  of  It  as  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  sinnual  personal  savings  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America. 

And  what  will  be  the  effect  on  our 
economy  of  this  massive  drain? 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  depends  on 
who  you  ask. 

On  September  5.  1981,  Ronald 
Reagan  said: 

We  know  now  that  Inflation  results  from 
all  that  deficit  spending.  Government  has 
only  two  ways  of  getting  money  other  than 
raising  taxes.  It  can  go  into  the  money 
market  and  borrow,  competing  with  its  own 
citizens  and  driving  up  interest  rates,  which 
It  has  done,  or  It  can  print  money  and  it's 
done  that.  Both  methods  are  inflationary. 

On  January  27.  1983.  President 
Reagan  told  the  Nation  that  "Deficits 
have  now  reached  towering  levels  that 
cast  a  pall  of  uncertainty  over  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  threaten  to  slov/ 
and  weaken  the  economic  recovery 
ahead  of  us." 

"Well."  the  President  said.  "I  don't 
intend  to  let  that  happen." 

But  it  has  happened. 

It  has  happened  on  an  extraordi- 
nary, imprecedented  scale. 

And.  Mr.  President,  this  administra- 
tion has  no  policy— no  policy  whatso- 
ever—to deal  with  a  potential  econom- 
ic catastrophe. 

Just  look  back.  Mr.  President,  on 
what  this  administration  claimed 
would  happen  as  a  result  of  its  supply- 
side  policies.  And  compare  that  with 
what  did  in  fact,  take  place. 

We  were  told  back  in  1981  that  the 
Reagan  tax  program  would  stimulate 
business  investment. 

It  did  not  happen— and  what  we 
have  right  now  in  the  way  of  a  recov- 
ery has  been  carried  almost  entirely 
by  consumer  spending. 

We  were  told  that  the  savings  rate, 
would  increase. 

In  fact.  Americans  are  saving  less 
now  than  they  were  before  the 
Reagan  tax  program  was  enacted. 

We  were  told  that  economic  growth 
spurred  by  supply-side  incentives 
would  actually  increase  Federal  tax 
revenues. 

That  is  a  joke.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  corporate  tax  receipts  for 
fiscal  1983  are  $30  billion  below  the 
administration's  budget  projection. 

And.  Mr.  President,  we  were  told 
that  supply-side  prosperity  would  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  7  million  Americans 
who  were  out  of  work  at  the  time  Mr. 
Reagan  took  office. 

Today,  10.7  million  Americans  are 
without  jobs— an  increase  of  more 
than  50  percent. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  look  forward  to  in 
this  fiscal  new  year. 


I  do  not  think  that  much  cham- 
pagne will  flow  at  midnight  tonight. 

And  I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  deeply  pessimistic  about  the  ability 
of  this  administration  to  deal  with 
problems  for  which  cocktail  napkin  ec- 
onomics has  no  answers. 

Happy  fiscal  new  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  my  time 
may  be  turned  over  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

PnOlCMIRE) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  proceed  out  of  order.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  expect  to  use  all  of  the  time,  but  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  graciously 
yielding  the  remainder  of  his  time. 


LET  US  HEAR  ONE  FOR  THE 
BANKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  speak  this  morning  on 
something  that  is  a  little  unusual  for  a 
Democrat  or  for  any  other  person  in 
political  life.  But  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  someone  said  a  good  word 
about  the  banker  in  this  country  and 
the  remarkably  competent  job  bankers 
do  in  our  economy.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  occupation  that  is  more  consist- 
ently and  unfairly  demeaned,  degrad- 
ed, denounced,  and  deplored  than 
banking.  Before  almost  any  kind  of  a 
crowd  you  can  always  get  a  warm  and 
encouraging  response  when  you  de- 
scribe the  bankers  as  grubbing, 
money-mad  millionaires  with  hearts  of 
stone,  cold,  and  glassy  eyes,  and  the 
annoying  willingness  to  loan  only 
when  you  do  not  need  it.  Labor  leaders 
or  Federal  bureaucrats  or  Members  of 
Congress  are  sometimes  handy  targets 
but  none  of  them  are  always  available 
any  time,  any  place,  under  any  circum- 
stances as  objects  of  scorn  and  denun- 
ciation. Bankers  are.  Bankers  are  spe- 
cially useful  for  those  homswogglers 
who  have  a  weak  case  and  need  an 
easy,  can-not-miss  scapegoat.  It  is 
always  open  season  on  bankers. 

Consider  the  astonishing  attack  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  bank- 
ers for  being  to  blame  for  high  inter- 
est rates.  How  utterly  ridiculous.  That 
charge  must  rate  as  one  of  the  most 
transparently  self-serving  as  well  as 
phony  of  recent  years.  After  all— who 
is  Donald  Regan?  He  is  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  what  does  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  do?  He  serves 
at  the  very  top.  the  man  in  command 
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of  the  |!^deral  Government's  fiscal 
policy.  lie  more  than  any  other  offi- 
cial is  rMponsible  for  our  tax  system. 
When  itl  comes  to  managing  the  na- 
tional debt,  he  Is  Nimiero  Uno.  No  one, 
but  no  one,  can  come  close  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ran  by  far  the  big- 
gest deficit  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, a  deficit  of  over  $100  billion.  This 
year  end$  today.  And  for  this  year  the 
Reagan-ftegan  deficit  makes  last 
year's  re^ordbreaking  deficit  look  like 
of  a  take  from  your  kid's 
This  year  the  deficit  will 
th-rattling  $200  billion.  And 
^ext  4  or  5  years  it  is  likely 
deficit  will  be  flirting  with 
lling  level. 

ry  Regan  knows  this  better 
than  anjij  man  in  America.  And,  as  the 
former  tjop  banana  in  the  country's 
biggest  '  brokerage  house,  Merrill 
Lsmch,  He  also  knows  that  his  friends 
and  foriier  colleagues  in  Wall  Street 
overwhehningly  blame  the  Federal 
Goveminent's  massive  deficits  for  the 
level  oflnterest  rates  and  the  proba- 
bility that  they  wiU  rise  and  choke  off 
recovery!  And  no  one  knows  better 
than  Re^an  that  the  consensus  among 
economists  also  attributes  the  level  of 
interest  rates  to  this  massive  Federal 
borrowing  driving  up  the  price  of  that 
borrowing— or  interest  rates.  So  what 
a  laugh  »hen  this  highly  knowledgea- 
ble, final  icial  expert  blames  high  inter- 
est rates  on  the  banks.  That,  my  col- 
leagues, is  a  real  boob  pitch.  It  is  a  fla- 
grant appeal  to  the  ignoramuses  who 
believe  that  any  banker  can  raise  in- 
terest rj.tes  at  will.  Secretary  Regan 
knows  he  will  get  nothing  but  laughs 
from  Wall  Street  and  savvy  econo- 
mists. He  is  making  his  pitch  in  the 
know-nothing  league.  But  how  grossly 
unfair. 

This  country  has  without  question 
the  mos .  efficient  and  responsive  cap- 
ital mar  tets  in  the  world.  And  that  is 
not  an  accident.  Those  markets  are 
the  product  of  competent,  capable, 
and  expert  work,  day  after  day,  year 
after  yeir,  by  thousands  of  American 
bankers.  Now,  there  ase  many  coun- 
tries wi  h  four,  or  five,  or  six  huge 
banks  t^  at  control  90  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancial ( issets.  In  such  countries  on  oc- 
casion one  bank  may  be  able  to  raise 
interest  rates  at  will.  But  in  the 
United  iJtates?  No  way,  absolutely  no 
way.  A  ter  all,  what  proportion  of 
bank  as^ts  do  our  10  biggest  banks 
control?  Answer  less  than  30  percent 
of  our  )anking  assets.  And  those  10 
banks  compete  vigorously  among 
themselyes.  We  have  in  this  country 
more  than  30,000  financial  institutions 
and  in  he  past  3  years  the  Congress 
has  ma<  e  them  more  competitive  than 
ever.  Savings  and  loans,  mutuals, 
credit  u  lions  now  all  compete  to  make 
persona  loans,  offer  checking  ac- 
counts, ind  WIN  savings  deposits.  Nei- 


ther the  barikers  at  Bank  of  America 
or  at  National  City  Bank,  or  any  other 
bank  in  this  country,  can  raise  interest 
rates  no  matter  how  desperately  they 
would  like  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Don  RegEin  knows  that. 

Why.  then,  did  he  accuse  the  bank- 
ers of  raising  interest  rates?  Because 
he  knew  that  populist  bunkum  has 
gone  down  easily  and  smoothly  for 
years.  Liberal  Democrats  have  used  it 
and  gotten  away  with  it,  so  why 
should  not  conservative  Republicans 
play  the  same  game? 

At  this  moment  both  Republican 
and  Democartic  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  playing  that  beware-of-the- 
banker-boogie-man  game  in  opposing 
the  appropriation  of  $8.5  billion  by 
this  Government  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Those  who  favor  this 
apparopriation  argue  that  our  $8  bil- 
lion will  match  more  than  $32  billion 
that  other  countries  will  provide  for 
the  IMF.  That  means  the  IMF  will 
play  the  critical  role  in  reviving  this 
country's  priniciple  trading  partners. 
And  we  will  put  up  less  than  one- fifth 
of  the  money  the  IMF  will  use  for  this 
revival.  But  even  this  bonanza  for  the 
country  only  begins  to  tell  the  story. 
The  IMF  will  help  but  where  will  the 
major  job  fall  for  reviving  these  trad- 
ing partners  of  ours?  Answer:  with  the 
denounced,  demeaned,  deplored  banks. 
The  fact  is  that  the  banks  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  denounce  have  made 
an  absolutely  critical  contribution  to 
the  economies  of  these  struggling 
countries.  These  banks  have  loaned 
far  more  than  the  IMF  has  loaned  to 
these  countries.  Furthermore,  far 
from  bailing  the  banks  out,  the  IMF 
would  bail  the  banks  in.  That  is  right. 
Not  bail  the  banks  out,  but  bail  them 
in,  by  insisting  that  the  banks  provide 
more  funds  for  these  hard-pressed 
countries.  And  both  the  banks  and  the 
IMF  are  playing  the  tough,  unpopular 
but  essential  job  that  bankers  play 
better  than  anyone  else.  That  is  the 
IMF  and  the  bankers  will  require  that 
the  countries  follow  austere  policies 
that  will  enable  them  to  recover  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  lending  banks  as  well 
as  the  IMF  are  making  an  absolutely 
critical  contribution  not  only  to  the  re- 
covery of  these  countries  but  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
jobs  that  depend  on  those  exports. 

To  be  sure,  the  banks  have  not  been 
entirely  blameless  in  the  international 
debt  situation.  With  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  it  is  clear  that  some  banks 
were  too  generous  in  the  amount  of 
credit  they  extended  to  some  foreign 
countries.  But  much  of  that  overlend- 
ing  can  be  attributed  to  weak  and  in- 
consistent regulation.  We  have  three 
bank  regulatory  agencies  and  they 
often  compete  among  themselves  for 
clients.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
most  lax  regulator  generally  prevails. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  IMF 
quota   bill    which    has   been   unfairly 


tagged  as  a  big  bank  bailout,  actually 
strengthens  our  bank  regulatory 
system  so  that  we  will  not  have  a 
repeat  performance.  For  the  first  time, 
the  bank  regulators  are  given  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  capital  ratios  for  all 
banks.  Unpaid  foreign  loans  must  be 
taken  off  the  books.  Fees  must  be  am- 
ortized over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  bankers  make  an  easy 
target  because  they  often  are  prosper- 
ous. In  small  towns  or  big  cities  the 
banker  is  not  only  often  the  richest 
guy  in  town,  he  also  has  that  critical 
power  to  determine  which  business 
survives  and  which  does  not.  But  be- 
cause he  is  more  competitive  now  than 
ever,  he  must  not  and  cannot  make 
that  decision  on  the  basis  of  whim  or 
favoritism,  but  on  the  basis  of  sound 
business  judgment.  Many  critics  of 
bankers  do  not  even  know  that  bank- 
ers provide  more  than  credit.  They 
provide  sound  business  advice  and 
guidance  for  businesses.  After  all 
where  does  the  typical  American  busi- 
nessman get  his  expert  advice  in 
making  vital  decisions  that  determine 
success  or  failure  in  the  use  of  capital? 
The  fact  is  he  usually  gets  more  such 
advice  and  better  advice  from  his 
banker  than  from  any  other  source. 

With  all  of  our  economic  problems, 
this  country  is  still  the  richest,  most 
productive  country  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
are.  One  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons is  the  role  that  bankers  have 
played  in  this  country  throughout  our 
history.  And  yes,  they  have  in  many 
cases  profited  from  their  competence 
and  judgment.  But  as  a  group  they 
have  suffered  demeaning  and  wholly 
unjustified  denunciation  as  every- 
body's favorite  scapegoat.  It  is  a 
phoney  and  it  is  time  it  stopped.  Let 
us  hear  one  for  your  friendly  or  even 
your  unfriendly  banker.  If  you  really 
want  an  unsung  hero  he  is  it. 


PRIME  CASUALTY  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR:  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
prime  quality  of  American  life  for 
which  many  Americans  would  die  is 
the  freedom,  the  personal  freedom, 
that  gave  birth  to  this  country  in  our 
struggle  for  independence  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. One  State  speaks  in  its 
motto  for  millions  of  Americans  when 
it  shouts:  "Live  Free  or  Die,"  the 
motto  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  can  recall  some  25  years  ago  when 
John  Kennedy  served  in  this  body.  I 
asked  him  to  appear  with  me  on  one  of 
my  weekly  television  reports  to  Wis- 
consin. In  the  course  of  that  report  I 
said  that  the  prime  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  world.  The  then  Senator  and  later 
President  Kennedy  promptly  correct- 


ed me— and  added  that  the  purpose  of 
America  in  our  foreign  relations  must 
be  peace  with  freedom.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  in  1958.  Could  President  Ken- 
nedy or  anyone  else  make  that  same 
distinction  today?  It  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction the  motto  of  New  Hampshire 
makes  when  it  cries  out:  "Live  PYee  or 
Die."  But  today  the  question  and  the 
answer  is  different.  The  question  no 
longer  can  be.  Do  we  go  to  war  and 
end  the  peace  so  we  can  preserve  free- 
dom? We  have  lost  that  option.  We  go 
to  war  that  is  a  nuclear  war  now  and 
we  not  only  lose  peace— we  lose  free- 
dom. 

Oh,  sure,  there  may  be  some  survi- 
vors of  a  nuclear  war.  There  might 
even  be  something  that  the  survivors 
would  call  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. But  freedom?  No  way.  First,  a  nu- 
clear war  involving  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably 
kill  and  leave  dying  half  our  popula- 
tion. It  would  destroy  most  of  our 
commiuiications  and  a  great  deal  of 
our  transportation.  It  would  not  only 
destroy  virtually  all  of  our  hospitals 
and  medical  care,  but  it  would  con- 
taminate our  drinking  water.  It  would 
also  destroy  a  great  deal  of  our  food 
supply  and  drastically  diminish  our  ca- 
pability of  producing  food.  Many  of 
those  who  survived  the  nuclear  attack 
would  literally  die  of  starvation. 

But  the  surest  and  most  dramatic 
difference  between  our  present  lives  in 
America  and  the  lives  of  the  survivors 
in  {Mjstnuclear  war  America  would  be 
in  the  total  loss  of  personal  freedom. 
This  country  would  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably become  a  military  dictator- 
ship. In  the  fierce  struggle  to  keep  our 
surviving  Americans  alive,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  make  heartbreak- 
ing decisions  in  allocating  limited  food 
and  medical  supplies  and  in  comman- 
deering the  work  and  property  of  all 
the  remaining  Americans.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  and  would  not 
brook  dissent.  Would  we  have  free 
elections  with  contending  and  dis- 
agreeing political  parties,  with  those 
out  of  power  able  to  denounce  and 
criticize  those  who  occupied  office? 
Are  you  kidding?  In  the  chaos  of  a  de- 
stroyed nation?  Free  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  been  very  rare  in  world 
history,  and  the  ashes  of  a  war-devas- 
tated nation  would  be  the  least  hospi- 
table soil  for  freedom. 

So  Mr.  President,  the  stirring  choice 
between  peace  and  freedom  no  longer 
exists  when  we  choose  between  peace 
and  nuclear  war.  It  is  very  hard  for  us 
as  American  citizens  to  accept  that 
grim  and  terrible  fact.  But  in  a  nuclear 
war,  we  no  longer  can  fight  to  be  free. 
Prom  the  moment  the  first  nuclear 
missile  is  launched  we  Americans  lose 
our  most  precious  legacy:  freedom. 

Those  who  believe  we  can  somehow 
forego  arms  control  or  rely  on  limited 
arms  control,  while  we  let  the  nuclear 
arms  race  speed  ahead  with  a  limita- 


tion here  or  there,  should  ponder  what 
happens  to  freedom  in  the  aftermath 
of  nuclear  war. 


DO  DEFICITS  MATTER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  raised  the  question  in  an  arti- 
cle I  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times: 

If  deficits  are  so  bad.  why  Is  the  economic 
recovery  so  strong?  Why  did  it  seem  to  actu- 
ally benefit  from  the  staggering  deficits  run 
up  during  World  War  II  to  end  the  Great 
Depression? 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  still  believe 
we  must  reduce  the  $200  billion  defi- 
cits facing  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  They 
threaten  to  weaken  the  recovery,  to 
ignite  another  round  of  inflation  or  to 
do  both.  But  I  also  pointed  out  that  I 
would  feel  more  comfortable  believing 
that  way  if  the  economics  profession 
could  explain,  clearly  and  precisely, 
why  those  deficits  were  so  dangerous. 
Mr.  President,  I  received  a  number 
of  responses  to  my  appeal  in  that  New 
York  Times  article.  Some  came  from 
respected  economists,  others  from  in- 
terested citizens,  and  one  from  a  New 
York  Times  editorial.  Let  me  summa- 
rize first  the  responses  of  those  who 
believe  that  deficits  do  matter. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Chimerine,  who  is 
chairman  and  chief  economist  of 
Chase  Econometrics,  cogently  present- 
ed this  argument: 

In  my  view,  these  deficits  are  so  large  that 
they  cannot  occur  simultaneously  with  a 
sustained,  vigorous  economic  recovery  be- 
cause the  combined  current  demands 
needed  to  support  the  recovery  and  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit  will  inevitably  lead  to 
much  higher  interest  rates. 

The  New  York  Times  took  a  similar 
position  and  pointed  out  that  the  Fed 
could  hold  firm  on  credit  in  which 
case,  "The  Treasury  sucks  up  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  lent  to  busi- 
nesses to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices." But  if  the  Fed  does  not  hold 
firm  and  increases  the  supply  credit." 
the  competition  shifts  from  the  credit 
markets  to  the  product  markets,  as  too 
many  dollars  chase  too  few  goods.  The 
inevitable  result  is  inflation." 

Others  pointed  out  that  conditions 
have  changed  since  World  War  II. 
Prof.  Manuel  Gottlieb  wrote  that  the 
Fed  accommodated  the  deficits  during 
World  War  II  at  "near  zero  short-term 
interest  rates."  This  Fed  policy  as 
complimented  by  "a  scheme  of  elastic 
managed  controls  of  wages  and  prices 
supported  by  overt  rationing  of  essen- 
tial consumer  and  industrial  materials 
in  short  supply." 

Now  for  the  other  side,  one  of  the 
most  thought-provoking  responses 
came  from  Prof.  Richard  Ruggles  and 
Nancy  Ruggles  who  is  a  senior  re- 
search economist.  Both  are  now  at 
Yale  University— a  place  I  know  well— 
and  they  wrote. 

Thus  discretionary  household  savings  is 
not  (and  never  has  been)  the  primary  source 


of  investment  finance.  Depreciation,  re- 
tained earnings,  and  the  accumulation  of 
funds  by  pension  and  Insurance  companies 
are  the  primary  sources. 

They  ended  by  saying  that: 
Certainly  a  better  understanding  of  the 
process  of  saving  and  Investment  and  the 
empirical  magnitudes  involved  is  needed 
before  economists  can  make  pronounce- 
ments about  how  saving  and  investment 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  productivity 
of  the  economy. 

Prof.  Kerb  Stein  wrote  a  response, 
originally  entitled  "Right  on,  Senator 
Proxmire."  which  also  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  said  that.  "The 
balanced  budget  is  a  flag  more  often 
saluted  than  followed."  and  offered  as 
a  reason  "...  the  case  for  balancing 
the  budget  is  different,  more  condi- 
tional and  weaker  than  commonly 
said."  He  argues  that  even  if  we  accept 
the  proposition  that  deficits  crowd  out 
private  investment  we  do  not  know  the 
quantities  involved  or  what  effect  it 
will  have  on  long  term  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  from 
only  a  few  of  the  responses  I  received. 
All  were  informative  and  stimulating 
but  I  wanted  to  highlight  a  limited 
number  of  issues  for  my  colleagues. 

First,  the  American  economy  is  an 
enormously  complex,  ever-changing 
and  vibrant  beast.  We  know  far  less 
about  it  than  we  like  to  pretend.  When 
we  debate  economic  policy,  I  some- 
times think  of  us  as  100  ants  who 
found  sanctuary  on  an  uprooted  oak 
tree  floating  down  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi. Each  of  us  is  certain  that  he  is 
steering  that  tree. 

Second,  although  a  majority  of 
economists  would  probably  agree  with 
the  crowding-out  thesis,  that  agree- 
ment is  by  no  means  overwhelming. 
Sound,  logical  argmnents  can  be  made 
that  deficits  will  not  crowd  out  private 
investment,  at  least  not  to  a  damaging 
extent. 

Third,  numbers  give  an  impression 
of  precision  which  may  be  misleading. 
How  many  of  us  knew,  as  the  Ruggles 
pointed  out,  that: 

The  BEA  personal  saving  estimates  in  the 
national  income  accounts  differ  significuit- 
ly  from  the  FRB  household  saving  esti- 
mates in  the  flow  of  funds  accounts,  both  in 
magnitude  and  in  direction  of  change,  and 
not  much  can  be  said  with  confidence  about 
which  figures  present  the  truer  picture. 

Yet.  we  confidently  assert  that  the 
deficit  will  absorb  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage of  savings. 

Fourth,  the  hardest  habit  to  change 
is  a  habit  of  thought.  We  get  used  to 
using  certain  words— savings,  invest- 
ment, crowding  out— to  describe  what 
are  complex  processes.  These  words 
serve  us  well  at  first  or  they  would  not 
be  used  so  often.  But  then  the  econo- 
my changes,  the  processes  behind  the 
words  are  no  longer  the  same,  but  we 
keep  on  using  the  same  words.  By 
habit,  we  continue  using  the  same 
words,    the    same    thought    patterns. 
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even  though  they  may  no  longer  be  an 
accxirate  respresentation  of  reality. 

Mr.  President,  after  reading  these 
resi>onses,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  virtue  of  keeping  an 
open  mini.  I  believe  that  those  who 
argue  thai;  the  deficits  will  damage  the 
economy  [have  the  more  persuasive 
case.  But]  that  case  Is  not  conclusive 
and  we  sl^ould  all  remember  Learned 
Hand's  ainonltlon,  "The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty is  thi  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure 
that  it  is  mght." 


IMAGE 


AND  REALITY:  JEWISH 
^FE  IN  TEREZm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9,  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Klutznik 
Museum  irill  open  a  new  exhibit  enti- 
tled, "Image  and  Reality:  Jewish  Life 
in  Terezin."  The  exhibit  will  feature  a 
variety  oc  artifacts  and  artwork  from 
Theresierttadt,  the  Nazi  "paradise 
ghetto"  for  Jews  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Terezin  I  was  a  prime  component  of 
Nazi  prooaganda.  Following  the  Nazi 
takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  town 
was  converted  into  an  internment 
camp.  Tlie  Nazis  claimed  it  to  be  a 
wonderful  place  for  Jewish  refugees,  a 
place  whire  they  could  live  "normal 
and  prodictive  lives."  They  gave  the 
Red  Cross  tours  of  the  town  and 
boasted  of  its  very  reasonable  living 
conditioni.  There  were  art  classes, 
sporting  events,  and  religious  services 
for  all  oliervers  to  behold.  It  was  in 
reality,  of.  course,  all  a  show.  The 
classes  wfere  nominal  while  the  reli- 
gious anq  sporting  events  were  staged 
for  outsiders.  Worse  yet,  the  town  was 
more  than  just  a  new  home  for  up- 
rooted, iimocent  people— it  was  more 
importantly  a  transfer  point  for  the 
eastern  death  camps. 

According  to  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Inter- 
national, |Over  140,000  Jews  were  de- 
ported to  Terezin  from  Prague  be- 
tween 19^1  and  1945.  At  least  33,000 
died  whilfe  residents  of  this  so-called 
showplactt,  and  88,000  others  were  "re- 
located" t  o  the  death  camps  of  Ausch- 
witz, Trel)linka,  and  elsewhere.  Need- 
less to  sa^  few,  if  any  of  these  trans- 
ferees suivived  their  ordeal.  Included 
in  this  estimate  are  15,000  children 
under  15  [years  of  age.  Less  than  100 
survived. 

Despite  the  pangs  of  death  and  de- 
spair in  t  le  air,  the  residents  of  Tere- 
zin prodi  ced  and  collected  what  can 
serve  as  t  le  documented  history  of  the 
camp.  Tlie  B'nai  B'rlth  exhibit  con- 
tains pai]itlngs  and  drawings  by  both 
adults  and  children;  there  are  photo- 
graphs ai  id  pieces  of  jewelry  produced 
by  the  rtsidents.  There  is  a  Scroll  of 
Esther,  ised  during  the  Jewish  holi- 
day of  :»urim,  and  a  collection  of 
medals  fr  am  staged  sporting  events.  In 
we  find  works  done  by  Tere- 
set  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur artiits— among  them  such  names 
as  Norb€rt  Troller,   Leo   Haas,   Fritz 


addition 
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Fabian.  Henry  Behr.  and  Jo  Spier— 
who  vividly  depicted  the  harsh  life 
they  were  leading  in  Terezin.  We  see  a 
pastoral  countryside  in  the  distance, 
yet  we  see  starvation,  torture,  disease, 
and  executions  in  the  foreground.  Yes, 
this  is  quite  a  paradox. 

Mr.  President,  creating  such  a  para- 
dox seems  to  be  the  goal  of  most  per- 
petrators of  genocide.  They  seem  to 
have  an  incessant  need  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  they  are  doing  no  wrong. 
Thus,  they  expend  a  token  amount  of 
money  and  manpower  to  try  to  create 
a  myth  of  goodness,  a  myth  which 
says  that  they  are  not  really  hurting 
people.  The  collection  from  Terezin 
shows  us  that  the  residents  of  this 
model  camp  quickly  saw  through  this 
sham.  We.  too,  must  see  through  these 
genocidal  paradoxes.  The  victims  cry 
out  for  justice.  Ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  is  a  giant  step  in  the 
direction  of  this  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 

NUNN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
the  country  has  lost  a  leader  of  unusu- 
al vision  and  ability,  the  Senate  has 
lost  one  of  its  giants,  and  many  of  us 
have  lost  a  trusted  personal  friend. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Scoop's  family,  to  his  wife  Helen,  and 
to  his  children,  Peter  and  Anna  Marie. 
My  wife  Colleen  and  I  felt  especially 
close  to  Scoop's  family  and  to  his  be- 
loved State  of  Washington,  because 
Colleen  is  from  Olympia.  My  thanks 
go  out  to  the  people  of  Washington 
State  for  sending  Scoop  Jackson  to 
serve  this  Nation. 

Though  Helen  and  his  children 
grieve  at  his  loss,  they  can  rejoice  that 
they  were  privileged  to  know  him  as  a 
loving  husband  and  father.  The  time 
and  attention  he  devoted  to  his  chil- 
dren—which Peter  and  Anna  Marie  de- 
scribed so  eloquently  at  his  funeral- 
has  given  them  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
summarize  adequately  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Senator  Jackson.  Like 
all  truly  great  men,  the  magnitude  of 
his  accomplishments  will  undoubtedly 
loom  larger  with  the  passing  days  and 
years.  His  unrivaled  effectiveness  as  a 
Senator  stemmed  from  the  trust,  re- 
spect, and  admiration  he  inspired  in 
each  one  of  us,  regardless  of  our  party 
or  our  political  philosophy. 


I  was  2  years  old  when  "Scoop" 
Jackson  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  was  a  boy  of 
14  when  he  came  to  the  Senate.  By 
the  time  of  my  own  election  in  1972. 
he  was  an  established  leader  in  this 
body  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
considered  it  a  great  honor  to  serve 
with  him.  a  great  benefit  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  a  great 
privilege  to  be  his  friend. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  as- 
signed to  two  committees— Armed 
Services  and  Governmental  Affairs— 
on  which  Senator  Jackson  sat  as  a 
senior  member.  He  became  my  adviser 
and  my  mentor  from  the  day  I  arrived 
in  the  Senate.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  he  was  a  loyal  and  un- 
tiring ally  when  he  agreed  with  you— 
and  a  formidable  but  honorable  foe 
when  he  did  not. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation 
that  I  was  involved  in  was  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn.  offset  amendment  requiring 
that  our  allies  offset  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  created  by  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO.  I 
recall  working  with  him  on  a  wide 
array  of  other  issues  as  well,  ranging 
from  draft  registration  to  strategic 
arms.  Scoop  Jackson  was  the  expert  I 
looked  to  for  advice  in  so  many  areas- 
national  security,  foreign  policy, 
energy,  and  the  environment,  to  name 
only  a  few.  I  never  ceased  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  breadth  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  close- 
ly with  Senator  Jackson  on  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. Under  his  chairmanship  be- 
tween 1973  and  1979,  the  subcommit- 
tee investigated  a  wide  range  of  impor- 
tant topics— from  the  energy  crisis  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Drug 
Enforcement  effort  to  the  transfer  of 
high  technology  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  I 
worked  at  his  elbow  during  most  of 
those  investigations,  and  he  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  number 
of  them  as  either  acting  chairman  or 
vice  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  succeeding 
him  as  chairman  in  1979.  and  I  will  be 
forever  grateful  for  the  support  he 
gave  during  the  2  years  that  I  tried  to 
fill  his  very  large  shoes. 

Scoop  was  the  consununate  student 
of  world  politics,  one  of  the  greatest 
geopolitical  thinkers  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  understanding  of 
global  issues  flowed  partly  from  his 
love  of  history,  which  he  studied  de- 
votedly. He  was  always  able  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  present  and  future. 

The  historical  insights  and  anec- 
dotes that  he  offered  up  in  discussion 
and  debate  enlightened,  charmed,  and 
sometimes  humbled  us.  Many  will 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Iran,  when  all  of  Washington 


was  seeking  knowledge  about  that 
country.  Scoop  turned  hearings  into 
Informal  seminars  to  which  adminis- 
tration officials  and  Senators  came  to 
hear  him  expound  on  the  history  of 
Persia,  on  Iranian  ethnic  groups,  suid 
on  the  history  of  Soviet  designs  on  and 
intrigues  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
wtLs  just  that  kind  of  man.  someone 
who  always  added  to  a  discussion  or 
debate  by  his  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
Issues. 

Scoop  Jackson  not  only  was  a  great 
student  of  history— he  made  history. 
He  was  always  too  modest  to  speak  of 
his  own  role  in  shaping  our  postwar 
world,  but  it  was  considerable.  Scoop 
was  elected  to  Congress  more  than  a 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  served  more 
years  continually  in  the  Congress  than 
any  other  Incumbent  Congressman  or 
Senator. 

Scoop  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  enter  the  German  concentration 
camp  at  Buchenwald  after  the  war, 
and  the  searing  memory  of  that  expe- 
rience inspired  his  passionate  efforts 
to  aid  and  sustain  the  state  of  Israel. 
He  never  wavered  in  this  support. 

Scoop  was  a  central  architect  of  our 
postwar  nuclear  programs.  As  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  he  witnessed  numer- 
ous nuclear  tests  and  gained  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  awesome  power  man 
had  discovered.  He  played  a  key  role 
on  many  occasions  in  assuring  that  the 
United  States  maintained  an  adequate 
nuclear  deterrent— pressing  successive 
administrations  not  to  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  gain  superiority  and  literally 
keeping  alive  our  nuclear  submarine 
program  in  its  early,  uncertain  days. 

Senator  Jackson  firmly  believed  that 
strength  is  the  best  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet  threat.  In  this  regard,  I  believe 
he  subscribed  to  the  words  that  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  wrote: 
Happy  are  all  free  peoples, 
Too  strong  to  be  dispossessed. 
But  blessed  are  they  among  nations. 
Who  dare  to  be  strong  for  the  rest. 

Scoop  was  a  statesman  and  a  Sena- 
tor, playing  a  unique  role  on  the  world 
stage  which  few  Members  of  this  body 
have  ever  attained.  Scoop  became 
deeply  involved  in  the  struggle  for  Eu- 
rope's heart  and  mind  in  the  1950's, 
working  to  insure  that  radical  forces 
did  not  take  over  the  labor  movements 
in  Western  Europe  and  that  the 
NATO  alliance  remained  strong  and 
firm  in  a  democratic  tradition.  He 
became  so  well-known  in  Europe  that 
in  later  years  Kings  and  Prime  Minis- 
ters would  alter  their  schedules  to 
meet  with  him. 

Nor  were  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  the  only  stages  on  which  he 
walked.  In  his  first  term  as  Senator, 
Scoop  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  even  at  that  early  date 
warned  our  Nation  of  Soviet  designs 
on  that  country  and  of  the  strategic 


implications  of  the  highway  Moscow 
was  building  in  Northern  Afghanistan. 
Interestingly  enough,  I  heard  him 
on  several  occasions  explain  the  histo- 
ry of  that  highway  and  his  warnings 
to  the  Afghan  leaders  about  the  Sovi- 
et's Intentions  and  use  of  that  high- 
way. Certainly  his  prophecy  became 
reality  tragically  for  Afghanistan 
when  the  Soviets  used  the  highway 
they  built  to  invade  and  occupy  that 
coimtry. 

In  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  Scoop 
worked  to  establish  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  developing 
close  personal  ties  with  a  number  of 
Chinese  leaders.  His  last  visit  abroad, 
in  fact,  was  to  China.  Scoop  felt 
strongly  that  this  relationship  was  es- 
sential to  America's  strategic  interests, 
and  he  helped  to  keep  our  Nation  on 
this  course  even  when  diplomatic  mis- 
takes and  domestic  politics  produced 
serious  obstacles. 

But  it  was  not  only  world  leaders 
and  strategic  issues  that  dominated 
Scoop's  attention.  He  was  deeply  con- 
cerned also  about  the  hirnian  rights 
and  liberties  of  people  everywhere  in 
the  World.  He  was  particularly  well 
known  for  his  close  ties  with  many 
Soviet  dissidents  and  their  families 
and  his  voice  was  raised  again  and 
again  for  human  rights  and  against 
tyrarmy  and  oppression  wherever  they 
surfaced.  No  man  spoke  more  boldly  or 
more  often  about  the  terrible  realities 
of  our  era. 

At  home,  Scoop  was  a  champion  of 
civil  liberties.  He  resisted  the  excesses 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  when  he  was  a  Congress- 
man, and  later,  as  a  Senator,  stood  up 
to  Joseph  McCarthy  at  a  time  when 
few  dared  to  do  so. 

The  son  of  Norwegian  immigrants 
who  worked  for  everything  he  ever  ob- 
tained. Scoop  was  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  He 
imbued  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
worked  on  his  staff  over  the  years 
with  a  love  of  country,  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  on  in  public  service 
and  are  one  of  his  finest  legacies  to 
this  Nation. 

In  these  and  all  his  other  endeavors, 
right  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Scoop 
Jackson  always  gave  100  percent  of  his 
mental  and  physical  capabilities  to  the 
great  challenges  that  we  face  as  a 
nation. 

He  was  in  the  front  rank  of  leaders 
in  the  Senate,  and  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  leaders  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  leave  it  to  others  to  explain  to 
future  generations  why  this  great 
American  leader  was  never  elected  to 
our  Nation's  highest  office.  For 
myself,  I  will  say  simply,  he  would 
have  served  this  Nation  well  in  that 
capacity,  but  I  wish  to  add  and  empha- 
size that  he  also  served  our  Nation 


well  as  a  Senator.  Scoop  proved  that 
one  does  not  have  to  become  President 
to  leave  indelible  footprints  on  U.S. 
history. 

Upon  the  death  of  Harry  S.  Tnmian 
in  1972,  Senator  Jackson  said  of  that 
great  American: 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  his  place  in 
history— and  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men-is ever  more  assured. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the 
same  will  be  said  of  our  friend,  Henry 
M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  may  have. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
5-minute  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  where  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  1  minute  each. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  my  colleague  and  fellow 
American,  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson. 

For  nearly  one-half  century  he 
served  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  this  country  with  un- 
waivering  and  unequaled  dedication. 
The  length  and  exceeding  quality  of 
his  public  service  insure  him  a  place  in 
history  beside  this  country's  great 
statesmen.  Indeed,  I  am  honored  to 
have  served  with  Scoop  Jackson  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

While  working  with  Scoop  over  the 
past  8  years,  I  knew  him  as  a  respected 
statesman,  a  great  American,  and  a 
valued  friend.  Scoop  had  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  stand  hard  and  fast  by  his  prin- 
ciples while  remaining  open  to  rea- 
soned opposition.  Scoop  had  another 
refreshing  quality  I  have  always  ad- 
mired and  for  which  I  will  probably  re- 
member him  best:  Though  he  was 
among  this  Nation's  most  influential 
and  powerful  men,  he  always  main- 
tained the  charm  and  simple  ways 
that  make  up  the  common  touch. 

Although  I  will  always  miss  Senator 
Jackson  the  man,  I  find  some  solace  in 
knowing  that  the  things  he  stood  for 
will  live  on  in  an  America  made  better 
by  his  work  and  accomplishments. 
Simply  put.  Senator  Jackson  was  a 
man  of  unparalleled  decency  and  in- 
tegrity whose  wisdom  and  leadership 
the  world  will  sorely  miss. 


FRINGE  BENEFIT  TAXATION 
Mr.    JEPSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
time  has  come  for  action  on  the  issue 
of  fringe  benefit  taxation. 

Yet  another  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium, banking  Treasury  Department 
action  in  this  area,  would  constitute 
procrastination  on  an  issue  whose  res- 
olution is  long  overdue. 
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The  qiiestlon  before  us  is:  Do  we 
Intend  tc  change  the  tax  status  of 
some,  or  ( ill.  of  the  employer-paid  ben- 
efits which  are  currently  tax  favored? 
Or,  do  wt  wish  to  leave  these  benefits 
In  their  respective  tax-exempt  or  tax- 
deferred  Categories? 

The  issue  is  not  concerned  with  all 
fringe  benefits  since  only  28  percent  of 
all  benefits  are  tax  favored.  Of  these 
fringe  benefits  approximately  half  are 
tax  exempt,  while  the  other  half  are 
merely  tm  deferred.  Tax-favored  ben- 
efits constitute  only  8.8  percent  of 
total  wages  and  salaries. 

The  usia  of  many  of  these  fringe  ben- 
efits, such  as  parking,  child  care,  and 
subsidized  food  and  accommodations, 
reflects  |he  changing  needs  of  our 
work  forde.  These  forms  of  remunera- 
tion have|  become  common  practice  in 
some  ind\>stries.  Taxing  these  benefits, 
which  arf  often  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, iiay  have  a  disruptive  effect 
on  relatic  ns  between  these  two  groups. 

Purtheimore,  any  reduction  in  the 
number  >f  tax-favored  benefits  will 
resiilt  in  a  loss  of  disposable  income 
for  recipi  ;nts  of  those  benefits. 

Who  aie  these  people  whose  Income 
may  be  threatened  with  reduction? 
The  majority  are  average  white-collar 
and  blue-  ;ollar  workers. 

I  canno  t,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask 
them  to  I  [ive  up  still  more  of  their  in- 
comes. 

A  bill,  "htitled  the  "Fringe  Benefits 
Tax  Act  of  1983,"  has  been  proposed 
in  the  Se  late. 

The  bil  does  not  address  all  possible 
forms  of  fringe  benefits  because  the 
information  which  would  allow  pru- 
dent decisionmaking  in  all  areas  of 
this  subj  KJt  is  not  currently  available. 

It  doe! ,  however,  cover  numerous 
forms  of  fringe  benefits  in  a  reasona- 
ble, practical,  and  equitable  manner. 
Purthemore,  it  provides  uniform 
treatmen  t  for  a  matter  previously  set- 
tled on  a  regional  basis. 

I  wouU  like  to  quote  my  colleague, 
the  disti]  iguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Sywms),  when  he  Introduced  this 
bill  in  eai  ly  August: 

The  lacl  of  a  national  uniform  policy  on 
the  treatiient  of  fringe  benefits  imposes 
costs,  burdens,  uncertainty,  and  inequity 
among  taxpayers.  These  adverse  conse- 
quences a  e  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  t  me  has  come  to  find  a  permanent 
solution  tc  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  not 
remain  as  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of 
taxpayer  s.  This  issue  must  be  resolved 
now,  not  be  postponed  to  surface  and 
threaten  taxpayers  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  underlined  that  a  large 
proporti(  n  of  fringe  benefit  recipients 
are  mem  sers  of  the  middle  class.  This 
group  hits  consistently  borne  a  very 
heavy  tatc  burden.  They  have  neither 
the  tax  shelters  of  the  rich  nor  the 
Govemn  ent  assistance— especially  in 
the  area    of  education— of  the  poor. 


Their  only  relief  from  taxation  con- 
sists of  the  few  tax-favored  fringes 
they  receive. 

Taking  more  money  from  these  over- 
burdened taxpayers  can  hardly  be 
viewed  as  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  in  previous  years 
Government  policy  has  been  geared 
toward  promoting  more  retirement 
income  security  and  greater  health  in- 
surance benefits.  In  response  to  tax  in- 
centives designed  to  reflect  this  policy, 
corporate  and  union  finance  managers 
have  sought  to  improve  health  insur- 
ance benefits  and  pension  plans. 

Now  it  appears  that  Goverrmient  of- 
ficials su-e  willing  to  forsake  these  ben- 
eficial socioeconomic  goals  in  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget.  To  in- 
crease fringe  benefit  taxation  would 
be  inconsistent,  as  well  as  poor  public 
policy. 

The  assertion  that  the  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  new  taxes  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  significantly  reduce  Federal 
deficits  is  questionable.  Even  more  du- 
bious is  the  idea  that  with  increased 
revenues.  Congress  would  suddenly 
embark  on  a  course  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  S.  1817.  It 
deals  fairly  with  the  issue  at  hand 
without  imposing  a  greater  burden  on 
our  taxpayers. 


Infuriated  and  reacting  with  revulsion  to 
the  barbarous  action  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  wantonly  killing  269  innocent  and 
precious  human  lives,  despite  the  sincere  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  pursue  friendly  and 
peaceful  policy  to  all  nations  of  the  world; 

Condemning  most  stringently  in  the  name 
of  the  forty  million  Korean  people  the 
savage,  inhumane  act,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  of  massacre  in  the  air 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

1.  E>emands  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide 
a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  incident 
and  publicly  apologize  not  only  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  tuid  the  bereaved  families 
but  to  all  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world; 

2.  Also  demands  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
promptly  comply  with  the  requests  made  by 
nations  of  victims  and  international  organi- 
zations for  public  investigations  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  to  make  as  speedily  as  possible 
just  and  full  compensation  for  all  losses; 

3.  Further  demands  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  those  responsible  for  the  incident  to 
justice  by  sternly  punishing  them,  and  to 
solemnly  and  publicly  declare  that  it  would 
guarantee  against  a  recurrence  of  such  an 
appalling  and  barbarous  action; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  freedom  and  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  to  come  forward  and 
positively  support  and  cooperate  in  world- 
wide disciplinary  measures  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union  unless  our  just  demands 
are  met. 
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NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 

KOREA  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION 
ON  KAL  007  TRAGEDY 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  joined  in  the  worldwide 
condemnation  of  the  shooting  down  of 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  jetliner,  flight 
007.  The  civilized  world  has  reacted  in 
shock  and  revulsion  over  this  act  of 
barbarity,  but  the  people  of  Korea,  as 
is  most  proper,  feel  the  greatest 
burden  of  horror. 

On  September  8,  the  National  As- 
sembly, in  the  first  plenary  meeting  of 
the  118th  extraordinary  session, 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  its  condemnation 
of  the  act.  The  people  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  stand  in 
sympathy  with  those  feelings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESonrrioN  Condemning  the  Savage  Act  of 
THE  Shooting  Down  op  a  Korean  Air- 
lines Jetliner  by  the  Soviet  Union 
The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea, 

Expressing  a  profound  shock  and  anger 
over  the  brutal  shooting  down  of  a  Korean 
Airlines  Boeing  747  jetliner  on  September  1, 
1983  by  a  missile  launched  by  a  Soviet  fight- 
er plane: 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE 
HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  our  Nation  will  be  involved  in 
recognizing  the  achievements  of 
handicapped  persons  within  our 
"world  of  work.  ' 

President  Reagan  has  declared  Octo- 
ber 2  to  8  as  "National  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week"  to  increase  aware- 
ness of  how  the  Nation  can  utilize  the 
abilities  and  talents  of  handicapped 
citizens. 

To  help  President  Reagan  laimch 
his  commemorative  week,  HHS  Secre- 
tary Margaret  M.  Heckler  announced 
two  special  exhibits  during  National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week.  They 
feature  some  of  the  aids  and  devices 
available  to  help  disabled  persons  in 
their  jobs. 

John  Kemp,  director  of  human  re- 
sources. National  Easter  Seal  Society, 
will  deliver  the  keynote  address  during 
an  opening  ceremony  for  the  depart- 
mental observance  of  the  week.  His 
speech  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday, 
October  3,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building,  200  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW.  Kemp,  a  dis- 
abled attorney,  has  gained  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  field  of  dis- 
ability rights. 

Also  participating  in  the  program 
will  be  Jay  Rochlin.  human  resources 
manager,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

The  special  exhibits  are: 

Technology  in  the  Workplace,  Octo- 
ber 3  and  4  from  10  a.m.  imtil  4  p.m.  in 
the  Humphrey  Building. 


Tools  to  Independence,  October  5 
and  6  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
Headquarters,  6401  Security  Boule- 
vard, Baltimore,  Md. 

Both  events  are  open  to  the  public.  I 
encourage  the  participation  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  their  staff  in  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 


A  SUSTAINED  RECOVERY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  hand  some  enlightening  comments 
by  John  Welch,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  concerning 
the  prospects  of  a  sustained  economic 
recovery. 

Speaking  to  participants  in  the  51st 
Annual  Edison  Electric  Institute  Con- 
vention in  Mirmeapolis,  Mr.  Welch 
outlined  his  perception  of  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  private  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  economic  recovery. 

Corporations,  he  says,  should  con- 
centrate on  providing  the  highest- 
quality,  lowest-cost  products.  In  the 
process,  they  will  not  only  develop  a 
competitive  edge  in  the  world  econo- 
my, but  also  provide  the  stable,  long- 
term  jobs  our  Nation  so  badly  needs. 

The  proper  role  of  Government- 
and  this  should  strike  close  to  home 
for  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system— is  to  give  business  a 
chance  to  compete,  he  said.  Instead  of 
searching  for  ways  the  Government 
might  solve  problems  for  businesses— 
which  the  Government  cannot  do- 
legislators  ought  to  give  the  private 
sector  an  opportunity— if  not  the  in- 
centive—to solve  its  own. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  If  we  really 
believe  in  the  private  enterprise 
system,  we  should  step  aside  and  let  it 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  New  Competitiveness:  Can  It  Survive 
THE  Recovery? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  so  many  good  friends  of  General  Electric. 

My  talk  today  is  not  going  to  be  focusing 
on  just  General  Electric  and  the  utility  in- 
dustry, important  as  that  relationship  is. 
It's  going  to  be  about  something  else  I  think 
critical  to  both  of  us,  and  also  to  our  coun- 
try. I  want  to  talk  this  morning  about 
whether  we  as  a  nation  are  going  to  be  led 
by  our  feelings  of  the  moment,  the  bright 
optimism  at  the  beginning  of  this  recovery, 
or  are  we  going  to  be  drawn  by  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  have  to  do  for  the 
long  term.  Are  we  going  to  have  the  will  to 
do  what's  necessary  so  the  glow  we  are  be- 
ginning to  experience  can  last  beyond  its 
early  stages? 

There's  no  question  about  it:  Many  people 
are  feeling  better  today.  And  no  doubt, 
there  are  reasons  to  be  optimistic.  Most 
forecasters  see  real  GNP  growing  three  to 
four  percent  per  year  between  now  and 
1985.  Inflation,  by  recent  standards,  may 
stay  relatively  low,  maybe  four  to  six  per- 


cent. Most  people  thjik,  at  least  for  the 
next  year  or  so,  we  may  even  see  reductions 
In  long-term  interest  rates. 

Americans  are  feeling  better  about  them- 
selves. Many  say  we  learned  our  lesson  from 
the  competitive  shocks  of  the  last  decade: 
OPEC,  inflation,  last  place  in  productivity 
growth,  loss  of  share  everywhere  we  looked. 
It  was  a  decade  when  the  contingency  sce- 
nario suddenly  became  the  base  case,  and 
Americans  "stopped  dreaming  in  color." 

Some  believe  our  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  brought  shock,  yes,  but  also  reve- 
lation. They  say  it  forged  a  new  set  of  busi- 
ness attitudes,  a  new  sense  of  reality.  The 
decade,  they  say.  has  been  restorative, 
awakening  our  consciousness,  knocking  us 
out  of  our  complacency. 

But  did  it— or  more  importantly,  will  it? 

Fourteen  months  ago.  I  gave  a  talk  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  which  I  remarked, 
"We're  having  our  Dunkirk,"  referring  to 
the  recession.  After  the  talk,  a  fellow  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  "Nice  speech,  but  we 
haven't  had  a  Dunkirk.  We're  not  even 
close.  When  we  get  a  recovery,  managment 
wUl  forget  cooperation  with  labor;  labor  will 
forget  competitiveness  and  just  clamor  for 
more;  companies  won't  reinvest  profits, 
they'll  load  up  obsolete,  noncompetitive 
plants,  and  it  will  be  business  as  usual." 

Well,  let's  examine  the  recovery  as  we  see 
it  this  morning:  Housing  starts  are  up.  auto- 
motive sales  are  looking  brighter,  banner 
headlines  proclaim  the  good  news.  But  are 
we  ready  for  it?  Awful  as  it  sounds,  was  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  sharp 
enough  to  get  the  issue  of  world  competi- 
tiveness in  focus  for  many  of  us? 

Are  Americans  finally  ready,  do  we  now 
have  the  will,  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be 
competitive?  Or,  seeing  good  times  ahead, 
will  we  do  as  we've  done  the  last  couple  of 
recoveries:  take  the  easy  way  out?  It's  a  very 
big  question. 

Said  simply,  are  we  as  a  nation  ready  to 
accept  that  what  was  good  enough  ten  years 
ago,  what  may  have  been  good  enough  five 
years  ago,  just  isn't  good  enough  today.  And 
this  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  business  and  its  managment— in- 
cluding service  industries  like  yours— and  to 
goverrunent  and  labor,  because  the  world- 
wide challenge  of  competitiveness  is  no 
longer  simply  a  problem  that  the  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer, competing  against  foreign  multi- 
nationals and  their  countries,  can  solve  by 
himself. 

In  looking  at  what  we  have  to  do.  a 
number  of  things  are  paramount.  One  of 
the  first  is  that,  with  a  world  economic  pie 
expanding  more  slowly  and  with  more 
people  after  it,  the  successful  marketing 
concepts  which  many  abandoned  in  the  sev- 
enties, perhaps  unconsciously  in  favor  of 
super-subtle  planning  systems,  now  need  to 
be  revived  and  used  to  hone  the  cutting 
edge  of  our  businesses.  I  know  that  you 
have  also  seen  this  problem  and  many  of 
you  are  now  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  marketing  your  own  products 
and  services. 

In  this  more  competitive  world,  it's  also 
clear  that  U.S.  business  must  be  leaner  and 
more  agile.  For  a  company  like  General 
Electric,  this  has  meant  paring  away  bu- 
reaucracy, subjecting  every  activity  to  the 
most  rigorous  and  continuous  review,  distin- 
guishing between  those  things  which  we  ab- 
solutely need  to  do  and  know  versus  those 
which  would  be  merely  nice  to  do  and  know. 

It  has  meant  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  corporate  protocol  so  that  anyone  with  a 
good  idea  feels  he  or  she  has  the  freedom  to 
communicate  it  with  anyone  else. 


Competing  in  a  world  marketplace  that 
puts  a  premium  on  innovation,  on  response 
time,  on  entrepreneurship.  also  means  that 
big  is  not  necessarily  beautiful.  Big  can  go 
bust,  as  The  Economist  magazine  put  it.  In 
the  recent  difficult  period,  many  large  cor- 
porations realized  how  crucial  it  was  to 
come  up  with  new  models  of  entrepreneurial 
effectiveness — often,  decentralized  smaller 
units  with  a  serise  of  ownership  and  reward. 

Today,  as  business  starts  to  feel  better  and 
better  about  this  recovery,  the  questions  for 
each  of  us  mount.  Will  our  offices  again  fiU 
up  with  staff?  Will  we  once  again  bureaucra- 
tize  our  companies?  Will  we  re-create  the 
formalities  that  reward  status  Instead  of 
ideas?  Will  we  revert  to  the  memos  that 
need  to  be  signed-off  by  ten  layers  of  au- 
thority, that  make  a  mockery  of  entrepre- 
neurship .  .  .  that  make  big  go  bust?  Will  we 
forget  so  quickly  our  drive  to  be  competi- 
tive? 

With  a  leaner  company,  with  break-even 
points  lowered,  will  we  be  satisfied  just  to 
leverage  the  short-term  volume  that's  going 
to  occur  no  matter  what  we  do?  Or,  wUl  we 
assume  the  longer  view,  and  take  advantage 
of  a  host  of  new  productivity-enhancing 
technologies  like  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing,  which  offer  us  the  possibili- 
ty of  structural  breakthroughs— a  dramatic 
discontinuity— in  the  industrial  sector? 

Will  our  manufacturers  find  the  vision  to 
invest  in  these  technologies,  to  create  what 
I  call  "new  factories  in  old  shells"?  Or  will 
manufacturers  sit  this  recovery  out.  let 
these  exciting  new  technologies  collect  dust 
while  feeling  awfully  good  about  filling  up 
relatively  empty  plants,  leveraging  the  re- 
duced cost  base  which  we've  aU  developed 
during  the  downturn,  and  building  products 
in  what  often  are  rather  obsolete  factories? 

In  the  short  term,  that  would  make  our 
balance  sheets  a  little  healthier,  our  mar- 
gins a  little  better,  our  bonuses  a  little 
higher,  but  by  the  end  of  the  cycle,  not 
leave  the  country  any  more  productive  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning. 

That's  not  the  kind  of  recovery  any  of  us 
wants  for  America.  We  desperately  need 
what  I  call  a  "quality  recovery."  By  that  I 
mean  a  recovery  bent  on  growth,  but  not 
just  any  kind  of  growth:  growth  based  on  in- 
vestment. A  recovery  that  has  a  major  in- 
vestment component  to  provide  for  sustain- 
able, long-term  gains  in  productivity  and 
real  income. 

Are  we  headed  for  a  quality  recovery?  Or, 
could  the  unthinkable  once  again  become 
the  inevitable?  Well,  look  at  the  so-called 
consensus  forecast.  This  recovery,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  previous  ones,  appears 
to  be  driven,  overwhelmingly,  by  housing 
and  consumer  spending.  The  magnitude  of 
the  potential  problem  is  clear  when  we  real- 
ize that  capital  spending  in  1984— two  years 
into  the  recovery— will  be  only  slightly 
above  1979  levels.  That  would  mean  hardly 
any  real  growth  in  five  years,  and  actually  a 
decline  in  capital  stock  relative  to  the  size  of 
a  larger  economy! 

Will  U.S.  businesses  reinvest  some  of  their 
recovery  profits? 

Many  will.  At  General  Electric,  one  of  our 
most  important  strategic  moves  has  been  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  a  number  of 
our  large,  profitable  core  businesses— such 
as  those  that  serve  your  industry.  That  com- 
mitment has  taken  the  form  of  heavy  tech- 
nological investments  in  productivity  to 
help  assure  our  long-term,  worldwide  com- 
petitive leadership. 

We  believe  these  core  businesses  can  have 
a  great  future,  even  in  slow  times,  if  we  can 
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that 
hMluaUjr— ia  another  example. 

eafwdtrfow  SiiienecUdy  GaeflHy.  alone, 
has  eiia4Kh  capacity  to  npply  the  entire 
void  Boterket  for  larce  iteam  turtmes. 
What  ar«  we  doiiw?  Without  a  ancle  dotnes- 
Uc  ordet  for  a  lane  steam  turbine  in 
twenty-otte  iiHwit>»»^  we're  in-vesting.  Not  in 
capacity,  but  in  productrvtty.  technoiocy 
and  qimUty:  $M  "»«"*«»«  for  larce  steam  tur- 
bine ove^  the  past  two  yean— $700  million 
for  sil  am  enercy-related  t.siiinnsr» 

TbM  ^vestaaent  andencores  GPs  long- 
tenn  coa^mitment  to  beinc  a  worid-compeii- 
tire  supqUer  in  your  industry.  It's  a  deep, 
but  also  a  wide~ranginc.  commitment— from 
enhanen  our  amices  to  GPs  BWR  nucle- 
T  piMita^  *^  helpinc  you  with  plant-life  ex- 
tension and  aoxr  api»oaches  to  competi- 
tireneas  and  productirity  gnywUi. 

A  iiiia^iaiiii  in  pvoductirity  in  your  in- 
dustry cduld  hare  a  disproportionate  impact 
on  the  oompetitiTeness  of  this  riAtion.  In 
1980.  AnSerican  manufacturers  spent  almost 
$33  bimin  for  electricity.  This  was  nearly 
four  pefcent  of  their  value-added  and 
almost  forty  perceait  of  their  profits. 

I  recooiise  that  you've  got  a  tougher  pro- 
ductrntyj^Ulence  than  most:  a  regulatory 
envtronoient  where  the  rules  in  many  cases 
do  not  provide  incentives  for  upgrading 
older  plants,  lor  making  existing  capacity 
more  ef^cient.  for  converting  from  expen- 
sive forogn  oil  to  cheaper  domestic  coal,  or 
even  forltaJung  a  good  marketing  idea  and 
bringing  St,  entrepreneurially.  to  life. 

You  f4«  the  added  challenge  of  public 
debate.  ^  political  education  to  change  the 
rules.  Bdt  if  it's  any  consolation,  in  entering 
the  lists  I  of  public  debate,  you  have  a  start 
on  the  rfest  of  us.  Because  more  and  more, 
the  issu^  of  competitiveness  will  be  decided 
in  publit  fonmas  all  across  this  country. 
You're  already  in  it,  and  we  are  all  going  to 
need  yoiir  experience,  your  insight,  your 
skills  to  forge  public  understanding. 

Critical  to  achieving  competitiveness  will 
be  developing  the  institutional  framework, 
the  soc^l  and  political  consensus,  that 
makes  ifl  possible.  But  the  myopia  that  re- 
covery can  bring,  could  now  make  even  more 
diffiCTiltjthe  acceptance  of  the  short-tenn 
social  co^ts  of  some  of  the  actions  necessary 
to  make  lAmerica  more  competitive. 

Little  ^lace  to  Lilco.  which  is  trying  to 
get  a  plant  opened  at  Shoreham,  or  Con 
Edison,  vhich  is  trying  to  keep  one  open  at 
Indian  I'otnt.  but  for  a  manufacturer,  the 
most  difficult  social  issue  is  closing  a  non- 
competiiive  plant  to  keep  a  healthy  but  vul- 
nerable business  healthy  for  the  long  term. 

It's  very  simple  to  look  at  a  discounted 
rate  of  r  ;tum  and  know  that  a  business  is  in 
trouble.  And,  once  that  business  is  losing 
money,  it  seems,  our  society  can  come  to 
grips  wi  ,h  the  terrible  tragedy  of  closing  a 
plant,  p  -ovided  that  business  takes  the  re- 
sponsibi  Ity  to  recognize  the  pain,  demon- 


strate compaaakm  and  offer  support  for  the 
people  affected.  But  in  more  and  more 
cases,  the  competitive  challenge  faced  by 
American  buaineaa  today  involves  something 
etee.  It  invohrea  taking  stiU-profitable  bosl- 
noaes  and  reinvesting  in  them,  creating 
those  new  factories  in  old  sheOs.  to  assure 
world  compeCitiveneas— to  assure  that  these 
plants  wont  became  candidates  for  doainc 
five  or  even  ten  yean  from  now.  These  pro- 
ductivity investments,  of  course,  result  in 
better,  but  often  fewer,  plants. 

X7ndentandii«  of  the  iHt>ductiTity  invest- 
ment Msue  started  to  buUd  in  the  recession. 
Wni  it  grow,  or  even  surrire.  the  recovery? 
Oux  good  times  are  here,  will  political  pres- 
sures inhibit  the  flexibility  business  needs 
to  be  competitive?  Or.  wfll  our  memories  of 
competitive  struggle  prevail,  allowing  re- 
spoiMible  management  to  retain  the  right  to 
increase  the  world  competitiveness  of  the 
factories  we  wtU  need? 

A  few  other  things  we  [xesumably  learned 
in  recessian  and  m&y  soon  ftwget  in  recov- 
ery: 

In  labor-managem«it  relatioos.  after  we 
went  through  a  sharp  increase  in  wages  in 
the  early  seventies,  we  talked  a  lot  about 
labor-management  cooperation,  atmut  qual- 
ity of  work  life,  wages,  and  productivity. 
And  back  in  1915-^gain,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
recession— it  seemed  that  both  management 
and  labor  had  agreed  on  common  goals  and 
had  understood  that  wage  settlements  must 
have  a  sensible  relationship  to  improve- 
ments in  productivity,  profitability  and 
international  competitiveness. 

But  by  1979.  all  that  had  been  forgotten. 
Management  and  labor  were  not  focusing  on 
cooperation.  Wages  were  running  away  from 
productivity,  ninning  away  from  profitabil- 
ity, running  away  from  competiveness — one 
of  the  main  causes  of  inflation— forcing  the 
government  to  tighten  the  money  supply, 
resulting  in  higher  interest  rates  and  a  pain- 
ful recession. 

Now.  again  on  the  threshold  of  recovery, 
do  management  and  labor  remember  this 
recent  experience,  or  are  we  condemned  to 
management- labor  divisiveness,  condemned 
to  make  agreements  that  have  no  connec- 
tion to  world  competitive  realities,  con- 
demned to  repeat  the  same  painful  process 
one  more  time?  Some  of  the  early  signs  here 
are  not  encouraging. 

How  about  the  government?  Our  political 
leaders  are  beginning  to  feel  pretty  good 
about  this  economy.  But  that  good  feeling 
may  take  them  in  some  unpromising  direc- 
tions. For  example,  we  hear  some  in  Wash- 
ington saying,  or  at  least  acting  as  if,  budget 
deficits  don't  matter.  WeU,  nobody  really 
quite  understands  what  a  $200  billion 
annual  deficit  means,  but  experience  sug- 
gests how  short-lived  this  recovery  might  be 
if  deficits,  or  the  fear  of  them,  result  in  a  re- 
versal of  recent  interest  rate  trends. 

And  recently,  some  in  the  administration 
have  suggested  we  not  worry  about  the 
overvalued  dollar.  Well,  try  competing  In 
manufacturing  exports  with  it.  How  quickly 
people  forget— and  it  never  was  a  front-page 
headline— that  our  overvalued  dollar  helped 
contribute,  between  the  first  quarter  of  1981 
and  fourth  quarter  1982,  to  a  decline  in  our 
net  exports  of  $21  billion.  Now.  while  it's  im- 
possible in  today's  complex  world  economy 
to  identify  all  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship, it's  worth  noting  that  the  $21  billion 
was  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  decline  of  our 
entire  Gross  National  Product  over  the 
same  period. 

These  vignettes  should  help  sharpen  our 
memories.  A  lot  of  pain  was  endured  in  that 


difficult,  deep  recessian.  But  what  an  oppor- 
tunity we  have  if  we  can  bring  forward 
those  memories,  those  attitudes,  that  were 
shaped  in  the  recessian  to  serve  us  now  as 
the  underpinnings  for  fundamental,  long- 
term  recovery.  We  just  can't  have  gone 
through  that  pain  for  nothing!  We  can't  let 
it  happen.  We  all  have  to  make  sure  it 
doeant  happen. 

Tou  have  a  great  part  to  play.  Tour  indus- 
try represents  a  major  portion  of  our  na- 
tional wealth.  Almast  two  trillion  dollars 
would  be  requited  to  replace  your  600  thou- 
sand megawatts  of  electricity  generation, 
traoomisBion  and  distribution  capacity.  To 
employ  that  investn>ent  more  productively, 
to  have  it  nm  at  higher  efficiency  and  reli- 
ability, is  a  significant  national  challenge 
and  one  that  GE  wants  to  be  a  part  of. 

American  corporations  have  a  great  re- 
sponBhOity  to  be  the  lowest-cost,  highest- 
quality  producen  of  goods  and  services,  to 
provide  the  stable,  long  term  jobs  that  this 
country  deserves.  But  beyond  that,  they 
have  the  task  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  of 
work)  competitiveness. 

Your  challenge,  too,  extends  weU  beyond 
producing  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Your  task— because  you  are  leaders  in 
your  communities,  in  your  states  and  in  this 
nation— is  to  carry  th^  issue  everywhere,  to 
keep  competitiveness  out  in  front  of  all  the 
constituencies  you  deal  with  every  day. 

And  the  government's  job?  The  govern- 
ment's role— and  that  includes  the  PUCs— is 
to  give  business  a  chance  to  be  competitive, 
by  facing  up  to  the  tough  issues  that  affect 
competitiveness— whether  deficits,  spend- 
ing, revenue  enhancement;  to  face  them, 
not  walk  away  from  them.  And  it's  govern- 
ment's job  to  provide  the  atmosphere,  the 
mcenUves,  to  bring  forth  the  high-risk  inno- 
vations that  competitiveness  demands. 

Can  we  do  it?  Frankly.  I  thought  I'd  be  a 
lot  more  optimistic  today.  June  8,  1983,  than 
I  was  a  year  ago  in  June  of  1983,  in  the 
depths  of  the  recession.  A  year  ago,  I  saw  us 
starting  to  develop  a  real  understanding  of 
the  world  competitiveness  issue.  I  saw  mo- 
mentum building.  A  sense  of  urgency  was  in 
the  air.  Today,  I  still  see  some  of  this,  but  I 
also  see  signs  of  how  easy  it  would  be  for  all 
of  us  to  slip  back  into  our  old  habits.  In 
these  early  recovery  days,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods. 
Already,  there  are  more  than  subtle  hints 
of  a  gridlocked  government;  troubling  signs 
of  a  management  that  isn't  sure  how  fast  it 
ought  to  Invest;  Inklings  of  management 
and  labor  undecided  between  cooperation  or 
confrontation. 

Let  me  assure  you.  that  is  a  battle  worth 
fighting  for.  This  competitiveness  issue  de- 
mands, and  is  worth,  so  much  of  our  ener- 
gies—and more  than  that,  our  courage  to  do 
what's  right  for  the  long  term. 

If  you  and  I,  and  government  and  labor, 
don't  do  what's  right,  if  we  don't  drive  to  be 
competitive,  we  may  be  responsible  for  the 
first  generation  of  Americans  to  live  less 
well  than  their  parents.  But  we  don't  have 
to  be.  We  don't  have  to  settle  for  that.  The 
opportunities  for  courage  are  there  for 
every  one  of  us. 


PRIME      MINISTER      MARGARET 
THATCHER'S  SPEECH  AT 

CHURCHILL  AWARD  DINNER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  a  few  of  us  were  privileged  to 
be  in  attendance  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Winston  Churchill  Foundation  of  the 


United  SUtes  held  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy, in  which  an  award  was  made  to 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  a  speech  that  I  think  should 
be  shared  with  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  is  a  personality  of 
Churchillian  proportion  herself.  The 
remarks  that  she  made  last  night 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  people  ev- 
erywhere who  value  freedom  and 
people  everywhere  who  seek  self-deter- 
mination and  look  to  the  West  as  pro- 
viding some  reasonable  hope  of  realiz- 
ing that  aspiration. 

These  very  eloquent  and  lucid  and 
forceful  words,  I  think,  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PRniK  MIKISTER'S  SPKBCH  at  CHUHCHnj, 

AwAiU)  DiKNKB  Septkxber  29,  1983 
nmoDucnoif 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Winston 
Churchill  Foundation  of  the  United  States 
for  honouring  me  with  this  award. 

It  is  my  great  pride  tliat  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  nearly  25 
years  ago  Winston  Churchill  was  still  a 
Member.  I  remember  him  then;  small,  a 
little  deaf,  a  little  hunched,  yet  towering 
above  the  rest  of  us  as  he  has  done  ever 
since. 

He  was  alwajrs  concerned  to  keep  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  House.  I  remember  the  day 
when  he  left  It.  Supported  by  two  friends  he 
slowly  turned  and  for  the  last  time  bowed  to 
the  Speaker  and  to  the  F'arliament  he  loved. 
Then  he  was  gone. 

No  one,  least  of  all  a  Conservative  Prime 
Minister,  can  receive  an  award  that  bears 
his  name  without  an  abiding  sense  of  humil- 
ity. In  doing  so,  I  am  conscious  that  Church- 
ill belongs  to  you  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  us  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  began  life  with  an  American  mother 
and  an  English  father.  By  the  end  of  his  life 
he  had  been  made  an  Honorary  American 
citizen  by  the  United  States  Congress.  At 
his  funeral  the  Great  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  was  sung. 

Churchill  knew  before  his  death  that  you 
had  set  up  this  splendid  foundation  as  a 
tribute  to  him.  Already  eight  of  your 
Churchill  fellows  have  won  Nobel  Prizes.  I 
congratulate  you  on  that  magnificent 
achievement.  The  presence  of  the  Churchill 
fellows  In  Cambriige  helps  to  sustain  and 
enrich  the  close  personal  links  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  enduring 
friendship.  Nothing  would  have  delighted 
Churchill  more. 

He  was  a  giant.  He  saw  clearly.  He  warned 
clearly.  He  did  what  had  to  be  done.  His 
steadfast  attachment  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples, his  heroic  Indifference  to  the  pressures 
and  expediencies  of  the  moment,  and  his 
unbending  determination  both  saved  his 
own  country  and  helped  to  save  the  world. 
It  was  he  who  said: 

"Once  you  take  the  t>osition  of  not  being 
able  in  any  circumstances  to  defend  your 
rights  against  aggression,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  demands  that  wlU  be  made  or  to  the  hu- 
miliations that  must  be  accepted." 


True  In  the  face  of  the  Nazi  menance  in 
the  1930s.  True  in  the  face  of  the  threats  to 
our  way  of  life  today. 

True,  too.  In  the  South  Atlantic  last  year 
when  with  the  most  heartwarming  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, Britain  again  had  to  demonstrate  that 
aggression  must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed 
and  that  International  law  and  the  right  of 
people  freely  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life 
must  be  upheld. 

The  best  memorial  we  can  offer  to  the  life 
of  that  man  of  destiny  is  to  treasure  the 
matchless  gift  of  freedom  which  his  leader- 
ship preserved  for  us  and  to  pass  it  on  to 
generations  yet  to  come,  both  in  those  coun- 
tries which  already  know  freedom  and  to 
those  which  yearn  for  it. 

That  is  the  great  role  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies in  this  age.  It  is  our  duty  to  un- 
derstand the  threat  we  face;  to  be  strong 
enough  to  deter  any  aggressor  to  engage  in 
and  win  the  battle  of  ideas;  and,  as  Church- 
ill always  sought  to  do,  to  bind  ever  more 
closely  those  nations  who  cherish  the  digni- 
ty of  man  and  the  power  of  the  human 
spirit. 

THE  THREAT 

Pint,  the  threat.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  must  deal  with  it  not 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  but  as  it  is.  We  live 
on  the  same  planet  and  we  have  to  go  on 
sharing  it.  We  stand  ready  therefore— If  and 
when  the  circumstances  are  right— to  talk  to 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  pro- 
jecting our  own  morality  onto  the  Soviet 
leaders.  They  do  not  share  our  aspirations; 
they  are  not  constrained  by  our  ethics;  they 
have  always  considered  themselves  exempt 
from  the  rules  that  bind  other  states. 

They  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, "uul  they  oppress  the  individual. 
They  pose  as  the  champion  of  free  nations, 
but  in  their  own  empire  they  practice  total 
control.  They  invoke  the  word  "democracy", 
but  they  practice  single-party  rule  by  a  self- 
appointed  oligarchy.  They  pretend  to  sup- 
port the  freedom  of  the  ballot  box,  but  they 
are  protected  by  a  system  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  and  one  candidate. 

Their  power  is  sustained  by  myth.  Pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  world  as  the  fount 
of  progress  and  revolution,  they  preside 
over  a  modem  version  of  the  early  tyrannies 
of  history.  A  structure  so  rigid  that  it  total- 
ly precludes  the  normal  processes  of  ques- 
tioning, discussion,  and  change.  They  have 
little  contact  with  their  own  people,  still  less 
with  the  free-world. 

This  would-be  revolutionary  power  has  an 
unparallelled  arsenal  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons  at  its  disposal.  Its  governing 
principles  are  force  and  dictatorship.  It  sees 
the  expansion  of  communism  a:'  Inevitable, 
a  logical  step  in  the  march  of  history,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  its  rightful  freedom. 

We  have  watched  the  depredations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  66  years  since  its  cre- 
ation. While  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed 
its  rule  on  its  neighbors  and  drawn  an  Iron 
Curtain  between  East  and  West,  we  in  Great 
Britain  have  given  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  more  than  40  countries  whose  (wpu- 
lations  now  number  more  than  one  thou- 
sand million— a  quarter  of  the  world's  total. 

The  readiness  of  Russia  to  use  force  out- 
side its  borders  is  manifest.  It  is  active  in 
every  continent,  reaching  deep  into  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Independent  countries— 
op>enly  or  covertly,  by  using  the  tools  of  sub- 
version. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  we  saw  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  system  with 


which  we  have  to  deal.  The  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner  was  an  act  of  atrocity, 
and  of  profound  contempt  for  their  fellow 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dlsturbLog  but  not  sur- 
prising that  the  system  I  have  described 
should  be  capable  of  such  acts.  The  lesson 
for  us  is  that  our  policies  should  recognise 
that  system  for  what  it  is. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  power  of  great 
military  strength,  which  has  consistently 
used  force  against  its  neighbours,  which 
wields  the  threat  of  force  as  a  weapon  of 
policy,  and  which  is  bent  on  subverting  and 
destroying  the  confidence  and  stability  of 
the  Western  World.  That  is  the  threat  we 
face. 

What  is  our  response? 

THE  ALLIED  BESFOIf  SX 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  Second  World 
War,  when  optimism  gave  way  to  the 
sombre  realisation  that  the  democracies 
faced  a  new  danger,  a  few  far-sighted  men, 
inspired  by  the  wartime  collaboration  of 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  established  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Its  aim  was  then,  and  remains  today,  en- 
tirely defensive— to  safeguard  the  democrat- 
ic ideals  and  way  of  life  of  its  members.  Its 
membership  was  then,  and  remains  today, 
entirely  voluntary. 

It  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  The 
member  countries  of  NATO  have  preserved 
their  freedom  and  provided  material  pros- 
perity for  their  people  on  a  scale  that  only 
50  years  ago  would  have  seemed  like  a 
dream.  And  peace  has  reigned  secure. 

Why?  Because  potential  aggressors  know 
that  we  in  the  West  are  strong  and  that  we 
have  the  will  to  use  that  strength  to  defend 
what  we  believe. 

Does  it  need  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  us?  For  several 
years  after  the  war  the  United  States  had  a 
monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  was  a 
threat  to  no  one.  Democracies  are  naturally 
peace  loving.  There  is  so  much  which  our 
people  wish  to  do  with  their  lives,  so  many 
uses  for  our  resources  other  than  military 
equipment.  The  use  of  force  and  the  threat 
of  force  to  advance  our  beliefs  are  no  part  of 
our  philosophy. 

The  radical  proposals  for  disarmament 
now  on  the  table  come  from  the  West.  It  is 
the  response  from  Moscow  which  is  defi- 
cient. This  week  we  have  seen  yet  again  gen- 
uine proposals  from  the  West  peremptiorily 
rejected. 

No  amount  of  propaganda,  of  spurious 
half  truths  can  disguise  the  determination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  or  gain  nu- 
merical advantage  in  weaponry,  men  and 
materials. 

No  amount  of  facile  argument  can  conceal 
the  fact  that  Soviet  flexibility  to  date  has 
been  designed  to  beguUe  public  opinion,  not 
to  make  progress  by  genuine  negotiation  at 
Geneva. 

Some  may  recoil  at  the  thought  of  negoti- 
ating with  men  whose  theories  and  actions 
have  been  responsible  for  so  much  suffer- 
ing. Yet  the  character  of  modem  weapons, 
not  only  nuclear  but  conventional,  obliges 
us  to  do  so.  So  we  must  persist  In  our  ef- 
forts, but  resolved  to  do  nothing  that  would 
hand  an  advantage  to  the  other  side,  noth- 
ing to  put  at  risk  the  credibility  of  the  West- 
em  Alliance  and  nothing  to  unsettle  that 
military  balance  on  which  peace  itself  de- 
pends. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  IDEAS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  of  nuclear  life 
have — we  profoundly  hope — ruled  out  war  as 
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Instrument  of  national  policy,  provided, 
that  there  Is  no  military  weakness 
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•considered  action. 

is  another  battle.  In  June  1983 
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Mr.  Andropov's  challenge.  I  accept 

do  so  with  the  confidence  which 

Churchill  would  have  shared  that 

e  we  in  the  West  hold  the  cards. 

in   the  West,   the   peoples  of  the 

creative  thinking,  creative  art. 

genius.  Standards  of  excel- 

Iterature  and  music,  indeed  in  that 

area  of  human  reflection,  and 

..  that  we  call  culture. 

the  West  that  friend  and  foe  come 

capital:  Grain  supplies;  sci- 

technology;    medical    research. 

to  protect  environment,  and  to  pre- 

I— and  for  so  much  else.  People 

;he  West  because  we  are  free.  It  is 

values  to  which  men  aspire. 

in  the  West",  said  an  Hungarian 

e  a  special  duty  because  you  are 

freedom  is  both  a  blessing  and  a 

for  it  makes  you  spiritually  respon- 

the  whole  of  humanity.  "  He  was 

if  we  do  not  keep  alive  the  flame 

that  flame  will  go  out,  and  every 

will  die  with  it.  It  is  not  by  force 

but  by  force  of  ideas  that  we 

spread  liberty  to  the  world's  op- 
It  is  not  only  ideals,  but  conscience 
i^els  us  to  do  so. 

conscience  in  the  Kremlin?  Do 
ask  themselves  what  is  the  pur- 
ife?  What  is  it  all  for? 
;he  way  they  handled  the  Korean 
atrocity  suggest  that  they  ever  con- 
such  questions?  No.  Their  creed  is 
of     conscience,     immune     to     the 
of  good  and  evil.  To  them  it  is 
that  counts,  and  all  men  must 
Nevertheless  in  Poland  they  have 
communism,  even  when  disguised 
government,  cannot  suppress  the 
1  he  people, 
ey    ever    wonder,    nay    even    fear, 
the  day  will  not  dawn  when  their 
will  give  voice  to  their  feelings 

;.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  a 

.  right  which  laws  did  not  give  and 

:  aw  can  never  take  away.  It  is  the 

of  the  democratic  West  which  rec- 

I  he  limits  of  the  power  of  the  state, 

enshrine  the  conscience  of  man 

structure  of  their  institutions. 

his  which  is  the  burden  of  our  re- 

to   mankind.   Surely   this   was 

Churchill  meant  when  he  said  in  a 

broadcast  to  this  country:    "united 

save  and  guide  the  world.  Divided 

<  ages  return. "  Those  words  are  as 

as  they  were  in  June  1941. 

ideals  and  our  values  are  our  living 

Soviet  ideology  teaches  that  we  in 

are  like  ripe  apples,  ready  to  fall 

laps.  That  all  they  have  to  do  is 

tree.  As  someone  else  might  have 

S  ome  apple,  some  tree". 

U»GLO/AMZRICAN  RELATIONSHIP 

C  hairman.  I  yield  to  Winston  Church - 

things  but  not  in  his  admiration 

for  this  country.  The  Ameri- 

.._.  to  freedom  is  the  lynchpin 

West.  You  have  shown  incomparable 
genero  ilty  to  others  as  we,  in  Europe,  have 
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good  cause  to  know.  By  promoting  post-war 
economic  recovery  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  by  offering  the  shattered  European 
democracies  your  military  protection,  by 
contributing  your  resolve  and  strength  to 
the  Western  Alliance  you  have  made  possi- 
ble that  remarkable  renaissance  of  Western 
Europe  which  stands  in  such  stark  contrast 
to  the  Eastern  half  of  our  continent. 

Differences  between  us?  Yes.  We  have  a 
few.  But  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  things  we  share;  our  resolve  to  defend 
our  way  of  life,  to  deter  all  threats  and  to 
ensure  in  the  end  that  triumph  of  freedom 
which  America  and  Britain  work  for,  long 
for,  and  believe  will  one  day  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  began  with  Winston 
Churchill,  and  I  will  end  with  him.  Who 
better?  Churchill  wrote:  'Where  we  are  able 
to  stand  together  and  work  together  for 
righteous  causes,  we  shall  always  be  thank- 
ful, and  the  world  will  always  be  free. " 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  S.  1887.  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1887)  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program  for  18 
months,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
2252  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  there  might  be  a 
change  in  the  order  of  amendments. 
We  will  not  object  to  that  if  that  is  a 
fact.  Senator  Byrd  may  want  to  pro- 
ceed before  Senator  Levin. 

I  would  indicate  that  there  are  not 
really  that  many  amendments  pend- 
ing, but  we  still  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence today  on  this  very  important  bill. 
This  Senator  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  tonight  for  a  meeting  of 
the  nonpartisan  national  waterlines 
with  Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator 
DuRENBERGER.  The  point  I  guess  I 
would  make  is  if.  in  fact,  we  get 
bogged  down  here  and  nothing  hap- 
pens for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  are 
going  to  be  looking  at  probably  being 
here  tomorrow  to  wrap  up  the  confer- 
ence report.  Maybe  that  will  not  re- 
quire a  vote. 

But  we  have  at  least  started  at  the 
staff  level  some  contact  with  the 
House  side  to  see  what  the  major  dif- 
ferences will  be  between  the  45-day  ex- 
tension passed  by  the  House  and  what 
I  hope  to  be  an  18-month  extension 
passed  by  the  Senate. 


So  I  would  urge,  since  we  have  two 
amendments  agreed  upon  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  order  of  either 
Levin  and  B-rac  or  Byrd  and  Levin, 
that  after  that  we  move  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  amendments.  There  are 
only  a  couple  of  those.  We  could  finish 
within  the  next  couple  of  hours  if  ev- 
erybody would  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
yesterday  pertaining  to  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Levin  and  myself 
be  reversed,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
call  up  my  amendment  at  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Levin  to  follow  after  the  dis- 
position of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2253 

(I»urpose:  To  provide  for  up  to  8  weeks  of 

additional    benefits    for   Individuals   who 

have  exhausted  their  benefits) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ;Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2253. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (4).  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  established  in 
any  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

■•(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  Individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion, or 

"(11)  the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year: 
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In  the  case  of  weeks                    The  applicable  "In  the  case  of  a:                The  applicable  range  is:       agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 

during  a:  limit  Is:  4-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex-     y^^eVi  which  ends  on  or  before  the  first  day 

5-percent  period 12  ^e^^Tan's't^^^^nt. '"'     °^  «"<=h  ^-week  period. 

4-percent  period lU      3-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex-  wE  MUST  HELP  THOSE  UNEMPLOYED  THE 

3-percent  period 8  ceeding  3  percent,  but                                         LONGEST 

Low-unemployment  period 6  less  than  4  percent.                        RVT?n    Mr    Prp<;idpnt    it  is  all 

Low  unemployment    A  rate  equal   to  or  ex  Mr.    tJYKU.    Mr.    fresiaeni,    11   15   ail 

"(B)  If  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  for  a  period.                            ceeding  3  percent.            too  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  tragedy 

State  for  the  week  beginning  September  25,  ..^^^  ^  g^^^^^  ^^^^jj  qualify  for  a  5-percent     that  confronts  those  who  have  worked 

1983,  was  14  (as  determined  under  the  provi-  ^^j^^  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  and     all   theH-   adult  lives,   lose   their   jobs, 

sions  of  subparagraph  (A)  as  m  effect  prior  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (D)  of  this  para-             ^^  jjnd  new  jobs,  and  finally  ex- 

SuiiemTt^   Co"moeSon';£.enSnS  ^^^P^,  for  weeks  beginning  in  a  calendar    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ii^ble  unemployment  in- 

^r?£rtrapSr£rfot:crs!at^  s-  'LTi^:^\:i.^it^^T:^-  —  ^t"^^-  ^^  ^r  ^Tt^o  SSe 

shall  remain  at  14  for  any  consecutive  week  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  period  consisting  of  all  weeks     persoios— who  are  accustomed  to  being 

thereafter  for  which  such  limit  would  have  ^Yixth  begin—                                                     responsible,    taxpaying    citizens    who 

remained  at  14  under  such  prior  provision.  ..^j,  ^^  ^j.  ^^^^^  January  1,  1982,  and               meet   their   financial   obligations— are 

Paragraph  (3)(D)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  ..^^^^  ^^  ^j.  before  the  second  preceding  cal-     faced  with  the  prospect  of  utter  desti- 

of  an  applicable  limit  determined  under  this  ^^^^^  quarter.                                                       tution 

subparagraph.  .(D)     No     5-percent     period,     4-percent        j^  ^^^  recession,  that  has  been  hap- 

"(C)  The  total  amount  established  m  any  period.  3-percent  period,  or  low-unemploy-            .           :^^   erowine   frequency    Not 

account  of  an  Individual  who  received  Fed-  ment  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is  m     ^^^^^K         ,^^    ,}!:^^"^^IZ^Z,t '  r=tP 

eral   supplemental   compensation   for   any  effect  for  the  week  beginning  on  October  2,    only     has     the     unemployment     rate 

week  beginning  prior  to  October  1,  1983,  but  1983,  or  any  week  thereafter,  shall  last  for  a    soared  up  to  levels  not  seen  since  the 

who  has  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  period  of  less  than  13  weeks  (but  subject  to     Great  Depression,  but  virtually  all  the 

compensation  (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  the  termination  provision  under  subsection     statistics  concerning  the  length  of  un- 

all  of  the  amount  In  such  account)  prior  to  (f)(2)).                                                             employment     have     reached     record 

October  1,  1983.  shall  not  be  less  than  the  "(E)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection-             levels    including  the  average  duration 

amount  of  compensation  to  which  such  Indl-  "(i)  the  rate  of  insured  unemp  oyment  for          nnprnnlovment  and  the  number  of 

vldual  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same    ol  ""employment  ana  tnenumuer  ox 

prov^ior^  of  this  subtitle  as  In  effect  prior  manner  as  determlnded  for  purposes  of  sec     persons  unemployed  fo^  over  1   year, 

to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Federal  tion  203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un-    The  results  are  clear-and  devastating. 

Supplemental   Compensation   Amendments  employment  Compensation  Act  of  1970;  and     Home   foreclosures  have  skyrocketed, 

of  1983,  Including  the  termination  date  and  "(ii)  the  amount  of  an  Individuals  average     Welfare    and    food    stamp    rolls    have 

reduced  compensation  amount  contained  in  weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined     gj.Q,j^     dramatically,     and     the     free 

subsection  (f)(2)  as  then  m  effect.  '"  ^^^  f '"V'^^'^t''*,^,  wntT.nnh  Ar^^-"'"'    cheese   and  soup  kitchen  lines  have 

■•(D)  In  the  case  of  the  account  of  an  Indi-  Pf^^f  °/4f'^'°602(d)  3  of  such  Act  is  a^           stretched  out  the  door  and  around  the 

vidual  to  whom  Federal  supplemental  com-  J^'/^^Sg  ^t  'or  (D)(U)"                              corner,    as    proud    people    who    have 

LTSr^oTofe^^.°I9l3^nrwh^^^:x:  ^FFECTIVED^TEOFFSCPROVISIONS                     -^^^.tllZltT:^^"^'  ''''"' 

hausted  his  rights  to  such  compensation  (by  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec-  ''^y.  t!^  \,lt  L^I VavP  nVhatPd  the  ex- 
reason  of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount  tions  2  and  3  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  And  yet.  as  we  have  debated  the  ex- 
in  such  account)  after  March  31,  1983,  and  after  September  30.  1983.  tension  of  the  Federal  supplemental 
before  October  1,  1983,  the  amount  estab-  (b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual—  compensation  program— the  "last 
lished  in  such  account  for  compensation  d)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental  gasp."  final  tier  of  unemployment  ben- 
payable  for  weeks  beginning  on  or  after  Oc-  compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be-  gfit_g_a(^  ^o  point  have  we  contemplat- 
tober  1.  1983,  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  ginning  before  October  1.  1983.  and  nroviding  any  aid  for  those  who 
the  subparagraph  (A)  entitlement  or  such  (2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com-  ^^^^  been  unemoloved  longer  than  57 
individual's  additional  entitlement.  pensatlon  (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  al  have  been  unempioyea  ^"'(f " J-"^"  ;' 
rFi  For  Durooses  o'  subparagraph  (D)  the  amount  of  his  Federal  supplemental  weeks,  a  period  only  a  little  longer 
«nrf^hissuboarT^raDh-  '"''P*'*^*''"  ''''  compensation  account)  before  the  first  week  than  a  year.  I  truly  regret  that  the 
Hi)  the  term  'subparagraph  (A)  entitle-  beginning  after  September  30.  1983.  Senate  has  not  accepted  any  proposal 
ment"  means  the  amount  which  would  have  such  Individual's  eligibility  for  additional  to  provide  additional  benefits  for 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara-  weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the  those  who  already  have  exhausted  all 
graph  (A)  had  applied  to  such  account;  and  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be     benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible,  in- 

••(il)    the    term     additional    entitlement'  limited   or  terminated  by   reason   of  any    -.jujjjng  supplemental  compensation, 
means  the  lesser  of-  event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  o      ^'VJi^'resident    yesterday    I   compli- 
ed) 75  percent  of  the  subparagraph  (A)  law  relating  to  el.gib.hty  for  unemployment     ^^^ed  the  Snkeer  of  the  bill  who  is 
pntitiement  or  compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of    mented  the  manager  oi  tne  oiii.  wiiu  la 
•(II)    8    times    the    individual's    average  such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo-     dedicated  to  trymg  to  come  up  with 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  the  benefit  year,  ber  1.  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex-     the  kind  of  a  system  and  the  reform  of 
••(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  haustion  and  before  October  1.  1983,  shall     the  system  which  will  be  more  fair  and 
the    terms    •5-percent    period',     ^-percent  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deterroining    ^hich  will  allow  more  States  to  par- 
period'.  '3-percent  period',  and    low-unem-  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following     ^j  •      ^          ^■^    ^^^^  qj  ^eed.  Obvious- 

Irrhi^piTdwTi-------  ^£^^^^f^:^iz^^  Sk^re^^^^ " "  ""^- '' 

■■'L'  "^^ict^he'ratt  171^^:,^^^-  ^^c^J'^Thf  ^ rettf  of'^bor  shall,  at  the     "whft  weTe'Zut  to  do  on  this  bUl 

n,!f,L^nt^n  the  State  for  thT  period  co^-  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of     is  to  set  in  place  a  program  that  pro- 

Srgoffuch  wSfanTthel^edVte^^  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each    ^,^^^    ,^^^,   ^eeks    of   benefits    in    a 

precedtag  12  weeks  falls  In  the  applicable  State  with  which  he  has  J^  effect  an  a^ee-     ^^^^^^  ^^  gtates  than  does  the  pro- 

rl^ge  ^d  '"e"^  under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup-                                        ^^  midnight  tonight. 

(U    ends  With  the  3d  week  after  the  1st  SSlln'^rrucra^eement  d  sl^ed  to     Sid  which  does  nothing  for  those  who 

week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unem-  "^^^^^f^^^^^  paymem  rFederall^pple.     previously  have  exhausted  all  benefits 

ployment  for  the  period  consisting  of  such  p^^^^^^  compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac-    but  still  cannot  find  a  job. 

week   and   'he    immediately    preceding    12  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^e  amendments  made   by        i  find  that  totally  unacceptable,  Mr. 
weeks  does  not  fall  within  the  applicable    ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  3  ^fotwithstandlng  any  other    president.  I  am  a  realist-and  so  I  rec- 

^^f^\  wnr  n,.rnc«es  of  suboaraCTaoh  (A)  provision  of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  re-     ^^y^  that  we  must  depend  on  the 

.v.^       V    K?    ■^rfi.ocf^nnw,  fuses,  within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on       ^          j     conference  to  insist  on  pro- 

the  applicable  range  is  as  follows.  ^^^  ^^^^                           ,,       b      propc^ed    House  ^n  confer enc^  ^^              ^^^^^  ^^ 

The  applicable  range  is:  ^''^'^ :;,^''^t^'^J:^n'^Ml^^^enl    benefits  in  this  bill,  out  of  a  sense  of 

^-— ^'o- ^rlngTptc'^nt°^  '''  r iSttrTof  S"shaV"i^^rsS    responsibUity  to  the  unemployed  and 
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their  far  lilies  which  neither  the  ad- 
ministral  ion  nor  the  majority  in  this 
Chamber^  seems  able  to  muster.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  leave  the  longest 
of  the  lo|ig-term  laiemployed  high  and 
dry— wltl>  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  having  ignored  them  complete- 
Consequently,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  address  this  problem. 
My  am«idment  is  short  and  quite 
simple.  For  any  person  who  has  ex- 
haiisted  lall  available  unemployment 
benefits,  including  supplemental  com- 
pensation benefits  since  April  1,  but 
remains  unemployed  and  continues  to 
meet  all  [applicable  requirements  for 
the  supi^lemental  compensation  pro- 
gram, mj  amendment  provides  that  he 
or  she  will  be  able  to  receive  three- 
fourths  bf  the  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  hew  PSC  beneficiaries  will  re- 
ceive in  that  State,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  8  weeks.  This  is  the  same  number  of 
weeks  of  "reachback"  benefits  con- 
tained in  the  House  version  of  the  biU. 
I  kno\(  beyond  any  doubt  that  this 
will  not  )e  a  complete  solution  for  the 
problem;  of  many  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed. But  I  aJso  know  that,  for 
them,  apy  assistance  is  desperately 
needed  *nd  will  be  of  great  help.  In 
many  ca^,  this  additional  assistance 
could  ke;p  families  afloat  economical- 
ly imtil  they  can  find  a  job  as  the 
economy  slowly  begins  to  warm  up. 

Surely  we  should  take  this  minimal 
step  as  1 1  matter  of  decency  and  com- 
passion- and  an  acknowledgement 
that  moi  it  of  these  unfortunate  people 
were  the  victims  of  national  and  inter- 
national economic  forces  far  beyond 
their  coi  itrol.  But  that  is  far  from  the 
only  rea  ion.  I  hope  my  colleagues  who 
are  inclned  to  look  at  such  aunend- 
ments  tirough  green  eyeshades  will 
keep  in  mind  the  following:  This 
amendment  will  reduce  the  movement 
of  the  Ic  ng-term  unemployed  onto  the 
welfare  ind  food  stamp  caseloads  and 
therefore  its  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  will  be  less 
than  iti  gross  cost.  More  important 
but  alon  g  the  same  line:  we  are  talking 
about  workers  with  long-term  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force— stable  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  have  responsi- 
bly paid  taxes  and  who  have  formed 
the  backbones  of  our  communities.  If 
we  shnig  our  shoulders  and  walk 
away,  ir  stead  of  helping  to  tide  them 
over  un  ,il  they  can  find  work  and  get 
back  on  their  financial  feet,  many  of 
these  p»ople  and  their  families  will 
break  tl  e  last  thread  in  the  safety  net. 
They  w  11  lose  their  life  savings,  their 
homes,  and  everything  they  have 
worked  For— an  economic  and  emotion- 
al blow  Tom  which  they  may  never  re- 
cover, "his  is  the  true-life  story  of 
how  desendency  is  bom— and  we  all 
should  ecognize  that  taxpayers  at  all 
levels  ol  government  pay  ceaselessly  to 
support  those  who  have  fallen  into 
that  sta  te.  I  should  think  we  would  do 
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everything  within  our  power  to  keep 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  condi- 
tion from  growing  larger. 

My  amendment  has  a  modest  cost, 
Mr.  President.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  it  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $285  million  after  adjust- 
ing for  expected  savings  in  food 
stamps  and  APDC.  I  believe  that  the 
importance  of  what  this  amendment 
can  do  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
more  than  justifies  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  showing  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits— I  am  not 
sure  that  such  a  chart  can  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  but  I  shall  try  to  sup- 
plement my  remarks  in  ways  that  will 
demonstrate  the  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  exhaustees  will  receive  in 
each  State  under  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Uiasta  Ml  lenive 

1^          3nwnuni0i1 

state 

AlafaMn 

0 

7.5 

0 

80 

0 

60 

Mans 

0 

6.0 

Caifnni 

..^    .....                0 

7.5 

Cotonto 

0 

4.5 

Conctiail       

0 

4.5 

Odjinare .- 

0 
_       __.    ._                 0 

45 
4.5 

GeorfD            -. 

Ha«               _   

0 
0 

45 
6.0 

httM 

.    0 

8.0 

llimn 

0 

75 

0 

45 

tan _ - 

Kass    ... 

0 

0 

45 

4.5 

Kcntudty             

0 

8.0 

lOVUM                          <  <   . 

0 

80 

Mar 

..._        ...  .                 0 

60 

MayM                    

0 

60 

0 
0 

45 
80 

Mimoob 

0 

45 

Ml^^i^1y 

0 

...      .                0 

80 
45 

Mgilaii.            

0 

75 

Ikkaka 

0 

45 

NlHll 

0 

60 

Nn>  HaqsliR          

„                   0 

4.5 

%>•  |o«r 

0 

60 

Nra  Mrmni            ,    , 

__    0 

60 

NwYott...  

NatkCa^H 

0 

0 

6.0 
4.5 

HattiWnb 

0 

45 

(Nt 

0 

6.0 

0 

45 

Owp                _ 

.                0 

8.0 

fSmhiii 

0 

80 

SjyfSjJ 

....                0 

7.5 

SmttCanbn 

0 

4.5 

Sovik  Uau      

0 

4.5 

TflnnsssR 

0 

4.5 

Teas 

in* 

Vnmafft 

0 
0 
0 

45 

60 
60 

Vinmi                

0 

45 

.   ..       _                  0 

80 

W^^nMi 

0 

8.0 

Wsaaaa      

0 

80 

Wwrnim 

0 

60 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment:  Senators 
Dixon,  Levin,  Bingaman,  Riegle, 
MoYNiHAN,  and  Randolph. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  do  so  by  going  up  to  the  desk  and 
so  indicating.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOIjE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  discussion.  Again,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Obviously,  he  has  made  some 
good  points  and  I  guess  if  we  did  not 
have  a  lot  of  other  problems,  this 
would  certainly  be  a  place  to  invest 
more  money.  Again,  I  think  at  the  end 
of  his  statement,  the  minority  leader 
indicated  that  we  are  going  to  confer- 
ence. The  bill  passed  by  the  House— a 
45-day  extension,  I  might  say— costs 
about  $1.2  billion.  The  18-month  ex- 
tension we  are  looking  at  is  about  $3.7 
billion.  In  the  past  year,  I  think  we 
have  expended  for  unemployment 
benefits  about  $5.6  billion.  So  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  the  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, has  been  very  generous  in  this 
area. 

Certainly,  there  are  hardships  in 
every  State.  I  know  many  Senators 
who  are  running  around  trying  to  put 
together  some  formula  to  give  their 
SJ,ate  2  more  weeks  or  4  more  weeks  or 
open  up  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  very  difficult  to  do. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  stand  up  and 
say,  I  want  to  take  care  of  something 
that  has  only  a  nominal  cost,  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars— for  the 
Labor  Department,  this  will  be  about 
$400  million. 

The  labor  cost  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing,  though  it  is  a  factor, 
obviously.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  we 
need  to  resolve  this  issue.  We  need  to 
have  a  comprehensive  review  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  That  has 
been  triggered  on  the  Senate  side  by 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd) 
and  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
We  have  already  had  one  brief  hear- 
ing—at least  we  have  had  the  high- 
lights pointed  up  at  a  hearing  by  Sena- 
tor Byrd  2  weeks  ago.  That  does  not 
address  the  concerns  of  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  whose  benefits  have 
expired.  But  again,  I  think  there  has 
to  be  some  restraint.  This  is  a  total 
federally  funded  program.  The  States 
are  not  involved.  The  States  do  not 
pay  anything  under  this  program. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we 
are  debating  the  FSC  program  or  the 
reach-back  amendment,  I  would  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  the  motivation 
and  good  intentions  of  those  who  have 
a  different  view,  my  colleagues  would 
oppose  the  amendment. 


The  amendment  would  provide  addi- 
tional PSC  benefits — commonly  known 
as  reach-back— to  individuals  who  first 
began  receiving  FSC  benefits  on  or 
after  April  1,  1983.  We  have  different 
cost  estimates  than  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
cost  at  some  $305  million,  using  the 
optimistic  August  assumptions.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  estimated 
that  each  week  of  reach-back  costs  be- 
tween $60  and  $100  million  per  week. 
This  would  obviously  increase  the  cost 
of  the  Finance  Committee  bill  and 
jeopardize  the  administration's  sup- 
port for  the  biU.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment, according  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, will  add  $421  million  to  the  com- 
mittee biU. 

Whether  it  is  $300,  $400,  $420  mil- 
lion, it  is  a  lot  of  money. 

The  FSC  extension  rei>orted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  provides  basic 
levels  of  benefits,  tiered  to  the  insured 
unemployment  rates  in  each  State, 
which  are  rational  and  affordable. 
Earlier  FSC  extensions  did  provide 
reach-back  benefits,  but  that  was  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  was  high 
and  rising.  Unemployment  is  certainly 
not  low  at  this  time,  but  it  is  clearly 
falling. 

Remember  that  when  the  FSC  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted  in  September 
1982.  the  total  imemployment  rate, 
TUR,  was  9.9  percent  and  going  up  to 
its  December  1983  peak  of  10.8  per- 
cent. Now  the  TUR  is  9.5  percent  and 
going  down.  In  fact,  the  CBO  August 
assumptions  project  a  rate  of  8.9  per- 
cent by  year's  end. 

Also,  State  insured  unemployment 
rates  (lUR)  are  low.  As  we  discussed 
yesterday,  the  lUR  is  a  count  of  those 
who  may  be  eligible  for  FSC.  Current- 
ly, 24  States  have  lUR's  at  3  percent 
or  below  and  only  2  States  are  above  5 
percent.  Rates  are  now  as  low  as  1  per- 
cent in  Virginia.  With  rates  this  low,  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  additional  bene- 
fits. 

Even  total  unemployment  rates  are 
low  in  many  States.  For  instance,  13 
States  have  a  TUR  below  7.5  percent 
and  36  States  are  less  than  10  percent. 
New  Hampshire  and  North  Dakota 
show  a  Jime  TUR  of  4.7  percent  with 
Maryland  at  6.5  percent  and  Massa- 
chusetts at  7.5  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  just  suggest  that 
for  a  lot  of  reasons,  we  are  emerging 
from  the  recession.  This  Senator  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  CSPAN  last  night 
and  were  able  to  watch  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  the  House  side  casti- 
gating each  other  for  big  deficits  and 
which  party  spent  more  money  than 
the  other  party,  the  inflation  rates, 
the  tax  rates,  and  where  the  deficit 
was  going.  I  say  very  candidly,  the  Re- 
publicans were  on  the  defensive.  They 
are  being  charged  with  increasing  the 
deficit. 


Again.  I  suggest  that  every  time  we 
add  on  another  $200  or  $300  million, 
maybe  in  some  cases,  they  are  justi- 
fied, but  we  certainly  are  not  lowering 
the  deficit.  I  hope  that  not  just  on 
those  general  grounds  but  on  the 
grounds  that  we  have  a  good,  solid 
package,  we  have  made  an  effort  to 
reaUy  take  a  hard  look  at  States  like 
West  Virginia.  Michigan,  and  others, 
where  they  have  long-term  high  im- 
employment. hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  do  as  well  as 
some  would  want,  but  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  our  best  thing  to  do  is  pass 
this  bill  and  go  to  conference.  There 
will  be  some  adjustments  made.  Per- 
haps we  can  accommodate  some  of  the 
States  that  have  serious  problems.  But 
to  start  doing  it  on  the  floor  one  at  a 
time  or  two  at  a  time  or  six  at  a  time, 
in  my  view,  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
other  States. 

I  might  suggest  that  my  State  gets 
the  lowest  6  weeks.  I  could  figure  out 
some  reason  to  make  that  8  or  10  or 
12. 

We  have  tried  to  be  objective  in  the 
formula.  We  believe  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  fairly,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  defeat  this 
amendment  and  then  move  on  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
monority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Mr.  Dole,  as  usual  is 
very  considerate.  He  knows  how  to 
criticize  without  appearing  to  be  criti- 
cal, and  he  is  one  whom  I  greatly 
admire  in  that  respect.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has  a  keener  wit,  who  can 
even  poke  fun  at  himself  at  times,  as 
can  Mr.  Dole.  I  have  a  great  fondness 
for  him. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
here  today  about  spending  some 
money.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  it  would  not  make  any  bigger 
dent  in  the  deficit  than  dropping  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  Potomac. 

I  am  talking  about  people  who  have 
exhausted  all  benefits  under  all  pro- 
grams—State basic  programs,  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  supplemen- 
tal compensation.  They  have  exhaust- 
ed all  benefits.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  in  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia 
is  not  alone  in  having  this  problem. 
West  Virginia  just  happens  to  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  at  this  point.  We 
are  talking  about  food  and  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  These  people  have 
exhausted  all  benefits.  They  cannot 
pay  their  rent,  they  cannot  make  pay- 
ments on  their  homes,  the  cannot 
make  payments  on  their  cars.  Where 
are  they  going  to  eat?  What  are  they 
going  to  eat?  Are  they  going  to  have  to 
get  food  stamps?  Are  they  going  to 
have  to  go  on  welfare?  What  is  going 


to  happen  to  them?  Their  children 
need  clothes,  their  children  need  food. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  an 
amendment  that  is  bom  of  great  ne- 
cessity. It  is  a  humane  amendment.  As 
I  said,  the  net  cost,  according  to  the 
CBO,  will  be  $285  million.  True,  using 
the  same  economic  assumptions,  CBO 
estimates  the  gross  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  $305  million,  from  which 
CBO  subtracts  $20  million  in  KFDC 
and  food  stamp  savings  attributable  to 
the  amendment,  which  would  yield 
the  $285  million  net  cost. 

Mr.  President,  we  contribute  to  orga- 
nizations that  make  available  loans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  loans  to  other 
Communist  countries— loans  at  very 
low  interest  rates.  We  make  grain 
available  to  the  Soviets  when  our  own 
people  are  going  to  be  paying  higher 
prices  this  fall  for  grain.  Of  course,  it 
will  partially  result  from  the  drought, 
but  the  Soviets  are  going  to  get  theirs. 
We  are  also  asked  for  money  by  the 
administration  to  support  a  program 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  consider  the  helpless  people  in 
our  own  States  who  have  helped  to 
build  this  country,  who  have  helped  to 
mine  the  coal,  make  the  steel,  and  do 
the  other  important  things  that  are 
conducive  to  a  normally  viable  econo- 
my and  a  strong  Nation  with  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

I  hope  that  we  would  not  look  at 
this  purely  on  a  dollar  basis.  Admitted- 
ly, it  will  cost  in  the  area  of  $300  mil- 
lion, but  charity  begins  at  home,  when 
we  have  people  who  have  exhausted 
every  dime  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. They  have  exhausted  every 
dime.  In  some  cases  it  has  caused 
broken  homes.  So  in  order  to  aUeviate 
those  hardships  for  a  while  longer 
until,  hopefully,  we  can  work  out  an 
overall  program  that  wiU  be  more  fair. 
that  will  operate  more  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  utilize  a  better  formula  than 
the  one  we  have  been  using.  I  hope 
Senators  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Those  States  that  are  not  so  serious- 
ly affected  today  may  be  before  long. 
But  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  States  in  this  context  are  so  vi- 
tally affected.  The  point  is  that  there 
are  human  beings  in  Gary,  W.  Va., 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  90 
percent— 90  percent  unemployment— 
and  they  have  long  ago  exhausted 
their  benefits.  People  are  selling  their 
belongings  in  yard  sales  in  order  to 
pick  up  a  little  money  that  will  tempo- 
rarily hold  them  from  falling  through 
the  safety  net  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  argument  can  be  answered 
by  quoting  dollar  figures  and  talking 
about  deficits.  This  money  when  com- 
pared with  the  deficit  of  this  year 
could  hardly  be  picked  up  on  a  micro- 
scope. I  hope  that  Senators  will  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  ready. 
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Mr.  EKiLE.  Do  you  want  the  yeas 
and  nays' 

Mr.  BY  RD.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
yeas  and  lays.  

The  PBESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QUAYLE).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  ^  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmmt  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ST  SVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  are  necessar- 
ily absent 

Mr.  B'^D.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DECoNcuri),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (M'.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
South  Cirolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), aid  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusettsiMr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  anj  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishi  ig  to  vote? 

The  reiiult  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  54,  i  s  follows: 

[lioUcall  Vote  No.  276  Leg.] 

YEAS— 37 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bntdley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Dixon 

Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Oomenlci 

Durenberg^ 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Gam 

Goldwater 


Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

So  M-.  Byrd's  amendment  (No. 
2253)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsid  !r  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendm  ent  was  rejected. 

Mr.  M  ETTZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  mol  ion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


agreed  ti  > 


Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Heinz 

Pell 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Levin 

Specter 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

NAYS-54 

Gorton 

Percy 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Hecht 

Rudman 

He1m.s 

Simpson 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Symms 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Long 

Tower 

Lugar 

Trible 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

McClure 

Warner 

Murkowski 

Weicker 

Nunn 

Wilson 

Packwood 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Glenn 

Johnston 

Holllngs 

Nickles 

Humphrey 

Tsongas 

Byrd's    amendment    (] 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2257 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  alternative  method 

of  qualifying  for  the  maximum  number  of 

weeks  of  compensation) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Levin 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  I  might  offer  an  amendment 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
and  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dixon,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2257. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  602(e)(3)(C)  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  (as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  bill),  strike  out 
"exceeds  6  percent"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "exceeds  5.5  fjercent,". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Dixon.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  S.  1887,  the 
extension  of  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  bill,  which 
would  keep  benefits  from  being  cut  in 
States  that  have  suffered  high  unem- 
ployment the  longest.  It  would  provide 
that  unemployed  workers  in  States 
where  insurecl  unemployment  rates 
(lUR)  for  the  past  18  months  exceeds 
5.5  percent  would  receive  12  weeks  of 
benefits.  In  1  year,  the  lUR  require- 
ment would  drop  to  5  percent. 

I  believe  that  we  have  turned  the 
corner  on  high  unemployment  and  are 
heading  for  a  sustained  recovery.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  those  who  are  still 
out  of  work,  and  on  those  areas  hard- 
est hit  by  severe  unemployment.  In  Il- 
linois, for  example,  total  unemploy- 
ment stands  at  11.5  percent,  and  re- 
mains even  higher  in  some  cities.  For 
example: 

Joliet  23  percent; 

Rockford  18.7  percent; 
Peoria  18.2  percent 
Danville  17.4  percent; 
Moline  17.1  percent: 
Decatur  16.5  percent;  and 
Kankakee  16.1  percent. 
Mr.    President,    we   must    recognize 
that  it  will  take  longer  for  these  cities, 
where  just  a  few  months  ago  unem- 
ployment topped   25   percent,   to   get 
back  on  their  feet  again.  While  it  is 
difficult  for  many  Americans  to  find 
work,  in  these  areas  it  can  be  next  to 
impossible  considering  that  one  out  of 


every  four  to  five  persons  is  searching 
for  employment.  In  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions. S.  1887  would  cut  Illinois'  ben- 
efits by  no  less  than  4  weeks— more 
than  almost  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  I  simply  cannot  stand  idle 
while  the  rug  is  being  pulled  out  from 
under  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
people  of  my  State.  I  will  not  turn  my 
back  on  them. 

I  fully  understand  the  need  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  to  cut  the 
deficit,  and  have  opposed  unreason- 
ably expensive  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs.  My  amendment 
will  add  approximately  $67  million  to 
the  cost  of  the  FSC  program  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  1887.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
siTiall  price  to  pay  for  the  substantial 
relief  it  will  bring  to  States  that  have 
suffered  high  unemployment  over  the 
past  1  Vz  years. 

Mr.  President.  Illinois  has  the  sixth 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation,  yet  it  is  possibly  having  more 
benefits  cut  than  47  other  States. 
There  is  simply  no  way  I  can  go  back 
to  my  State  this  weekend  and  explain 
this  inequity,  this  unfairness  to  those 
who  are  out  of  work  in  Illinois. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  increase  Illi- 
nois' benefits;  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  provide  for  those  who  have  already 
exhausted  benefits— there  are  over 
100.000  of  these  exhaustees  in  Illi- 
nois—realistically, with  this  program 
expiring  tonight,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
address  their  plight  today  in  the 
Senate;  I'm  not  proposing  that  we  do 
away  with  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  even  though  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
States  such  as  Illinois. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  unem- 
ployed of  Illinois  be  treated  with  the 
compassion  and  fairness  they  deserve. 
Illinois  has  11.7  percent  unemploy- 
ment now.  It  has  gone  up  in  the  last 
month.  There  are  some  States  that  de- 
serve and  desperately  need  more  than 
they  are  getting  in  this  bill. 

I  would  be  honored  indeed  and 
pleased  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Dole, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
situation.  We  have  discussed  it  at  con- 
siderable length. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Heinz. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  comment.  I 
hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  the  State  of  Il- 
linois. I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
amendment  and  his  approach.  I  have 
examined  his  amendment  and  also  his 
earlier  dear  colleague  letter  rather 
carefully.  I  join  him  in  any  effort  to 
work  with  Senator  Dole,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  to  accommodate  the 


really  special  problems  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  a  com- 
ment if  he  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  have  the  floor,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conditions  of  unemployment  in  Illinois 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Through- 
out the  country,  we  looked  at  unem- 
ployment figures  State  by  State  and 
we  understand  and  feel  compassion  for 
those  workers  that  are  not  gainfully 
employed  at  this  time. 

I  feel  that,  when  I  hear  certain  fig- 
ures of  high  unemployment,  they  are 
very  graphic  and  they  cause  concern 
to  me  and  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  wish  to  speak  not  only  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, except  to  say  that  we  have  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation— not  Illinois  or  any  other 
State— at  the  present  time.  Of  course, 
we  are  a  State  of  basic  industries,  we 
realize  that— coal,  steel,  glass,  and 
chemicals.  But  we  are  very,  very  se- 
verely hit  by  unemployment  at  the 
present  time.  Our  people  are  suffering. 
Unemployment  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  stands  at  17.4  percent  today. 
We  have  communities  that  have  30- 
and  35-percent  unemployment,  and  we 
have  communities  with  90-percent  un- 
employment. We  have  communities 
that  have  percentage  of  25  and  30  and 
more  of  the  men  and  the  women  who 
need  jobs  that  are  unable  to  secure 
them,  partially  because  of  the  closing 
of  plants  and  mines  and  the  reduction 
of  work  opportunities  and  also  by  the 
basic  industries  which  I  have  men- 
tioned being  severely  curtailed  in  pro- 
duction, including  aluminum,  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  commend  him 
and  his  colleague  for  presenting  this 
amendment. 

Is  this  an  across-the-board  amend- 
ment for  all  the  States?  I  did  not  hear 
the  amendment  read.  Or  is  it  an 
amendment  that  seeks  to  help,  under- 
standably, the  situation  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  seeks  to  help  those 
States  which  are  in  the  same  position 
of  Illinois,  which  have  unemployment 
levels  which  have  been  the  longest 
sustained.  Of  course,  the  assistance  of- 
fered in  the  present  bill  for  Illinois  is 
very  limited,  compared  to  West  Virgin- 
ia, for  instance,  which  has  a  14-week 
extension,  the  longest  of  any  other 
States.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  deep  plight  of  West  Virginia,  its 
State  economy,  and  its  people.  I  am 
aware  of  the  deep  concerns  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  the  senior 
Senator,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
Governor  and  first  lady  of  West  Vir- 
ginia have  for  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  the  particular  amendment.  I 
am  offering  now  takes  care  of  States 


such  as  Ohio.  Illinois.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Alabama,   which   are  not  taken 
care  cf  as  well  as  West  Virginia  is  in 
the  present  bill. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 

16&RU6. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   BRADLEY.   I   am   seeking   the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  comments 
on  the  pending  amendment.  Other- 
wise. I  would  first  appreciate  whatever 
thoughts  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  on  the  pending 
amendment  so  I  will  be  better  advised 
as  to  the  outcome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.    BRADLEY.    How    much    more 
time  does  the  Senator  wish? 
Mr.  PERCY.  One  or  two  minutes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  stated  the  case, 
saying  that  there  are  a  number  of 
States.  Alabama.  Illinois.  Rhode 
Island,  and  maybe  others. 

We  understand  that  there  are  States 
with  pockets  of  unemployment  which 
are  suffering  great  distress.  This  has 
also  been  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Indiana.  Other 
Senators  are  coming  in  with  the  same 
problem,  from  States  having  pockets 
of  unemployment.  The  House  bill  does 
mandate  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
some  State  triggers.  I  support  such  an 
effort,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois does.  The  two  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota also  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  subject,  as  well  as  other  Senators. 
We  know  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills.  I 
cannot  stand  on  the  floor  and  promise 
we  will  take  care  of  this  State  or  that 
State  because  every  State  has  a  prob- 
lem. In  my  State  of  Kansas  we  have 
high  unemployment  in  Wichita.  The 
airline  industry  is  practically  on  its 
k.ri66s. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  others,  we  are  aware  of  the 
special  concerns  that  a  few  States 
have  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  ad- 
dress those  in  conference.  If  we  can 
find  a  way  to  do  it  without  disrupting 
parameters  of  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program,  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  He  is  well  aware 
of  our  problem.  He  knows  the  solution 
we  are  seeking  now  is  not  a  costly  solu- 
tion and  is  targeted  strictly  at  those 
which  are  the  most  hard  pressed  and 
have  been  hard  pressed  the  longest. 
The  figures  I  have  given  speak  for 
themselves.   I   have  every  confidence 
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that  something  can  be  worked  out  to 
take  care  of  our  situation. 

With    that,    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 

amendment  at  this  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed 
Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois withdrawing  his  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object  and  I  certainly  will  not 
object,  I  wanted  to  note  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  know 
that  he  attempts  to  be  very  fair  in  the 
handling  of  this  matter.  I  would  point 
out  to  him  the  extreme  sense  of  urgen- 
cy that  exists  in  my  own  State  of 
Ohio.  Under  this  bill,  there  will  be  an 
inequity  and  the  supplemental  bene- 
fits would  be  cut  from  10  weeks  to  8 
weeks.  I  would  urge  upon  the  chair- 
man in  as  strong  as  possible  terms 
that  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
might  run  forth  in  Ohio  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
his  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  economy 
over  the  past  few  months.  Unemploy- 
ment has  dropped  from  10.8  percent  to 
9.5  percent.  But  unemployment  still 
remains  a  very  critical  problem.  There 
are  10.7  million  Americans  who  are 
still  out  of  work.  And  if  you  take  those 
who  have  become  too  discouraged  to 
be  presently  seeking  a  job  you  can  add 
a  million  or  two  more  who  still  are  out 
of  work. 

Last  year,  22  percent— more  than  1 
in  5  workers— were  unemployed  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  A  recent 
public  opinion  poll  indicated  that  be- 
tween 40  and  50  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies in  this  country  either  had  one 
member  of  their  family  or  a  friend 
who  was  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  almost  25 
percent  of  the  unemployed,  2.5  million 
workers,  had  been  out  of  work  for  27 
weeks  or  longer.  Four  years  ago  only 
500,000  workers  were  out  of  work 
longer  than  27  weeks.  In  other  words, 
five  times  as  many  workers  are  out  of 
work  today  for  longer  than  27  weeks 
than  4  years  ago. 

So  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  plight  of  unemployed 
workers. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to  be 
provided  to  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  the  current  recession.  The 
unemployed  in  New  Jersey  would  have 
received  5  extra  weeks  of  unemploy- 
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ment  benefits.  Unfortunately,  less 
than  40  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  the 
increase.! 

Today  there  are  several  other  pro- 
posals before  us  to  provide  additional 
aid  to  Jobless  workers.  We  should  not 
leave  hare  until  we  have  provided 
some  extra  help  for  these  deserving 
Americajis. 

UntU  now  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  ha$  centered  on  important  but 
technical  matters,  such  as  the  insured 
unemployment  rate,  extended  benefit 
triggers,  and  so  forth.  We  need  to  cut 
through  the  technical  jargon  and  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  faf t  is  that  unemployment  ben- 
efits are  much  scarcer  than  they  were 
in  past  major  recessions.  At  the  height 
of  the  recession  in  1975,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  jobless  were  receiving  un- 
employn^ent  aid.  Today,  considerably 
less  thari  half  are  being  helped. 

This  is  due  to  two  conditions:  First, 
because  pf  the  prolonged  downturn— 
really  a  4-year  recession— many  people 
have  exhausted  all  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Second,  the  tighter 
rules  fori  unemployment  have  reduced 
the  number  of  people  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

Currertly.  Mr.  President,  in  New 
Jersey,  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  stands  at  34.  In  1971. 
when  the  unemployment  rate  nation- 
ally was  just  6  percent,  unemployed 
New  Jersey  workers  were  eligible  for 
52  weeks  of  benefits. 

We  clearly  need  to  do  more  for  the 
unemployed. 

That  ii  why  I  will  support  both  cur- 
rent effcrts  underway  to  increase  the 
number  i  )f  weeks  of  benefits.  First,  the 
reach-ba:k  proposal  to  provide  extra 
weeks  of  benefits  to  persons  who  have 
already  exhausted  their  benefits,  as 
proposec  by  Senator  Byrd.  And 
second,  he  Levin  amendment  to  pro- 
vide extended  benefits  In  the  34  hard- 
hit  Stat€  s,  including  New  Jersey. 

The  President,  in  addition  to  unem- 
ploymeri  benefits,  we  need  to  provide 
proper  health  care  coverage  for  unem- 
ployed Workers.  The  Congressional 
Budget  bffice  estimates  that  over  10 
million  persons  lack  health  insurance 
coverage  because  of  job  loss.  In  New 
Jersey,  this  amoimts  to  over  300,000 
persons,  (nearly  5  percent  of  the  State 
population. 

In  th«  recently  concluded  August 
recess,  when  I  was  in  New  Jersey, 
moving  around  the  State  at  town 
meeting^  and  meeting  groups  all  over 
the  Stat^.  I  came  in  contact  with  any 
number  bf  New  Jerseyans  who  were  in 
this  predicament — who  had  exhausted 
their  uiemployment  benefits,  who 
were  uni  ible  to  get  health  care  because 
they  ha  1,  and  who  had  very  serious 
family  i  Inesses  and,  therefore,  faced 
bankruptcy.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  ui  lacceptable. 

To  help  remedy  this  problem,  on 
July  25,  over  2  months  ago,  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Finance  reported  out  a 
$1.7  billion  measure  to  provide  health 
care  coverage  for  the  unemployed. 
The  House  has  already  passed  a  simi- 
lar measure,  but  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  languishes  on  the  Senate 
docket,  apparently  because  some  do 
not  want  to  see  this  program  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  act.  We 
need  to  provide  additional  aid  for  the 
unemployed  through  unemployment 
benefits  and  we  need  to  insure  that 
those  Americans  who  have  been  un- 
lucky enough  to  lose  their  jobs  and 
their  health  care  benefits  do  not  face 
the  option  of  bankruptcy  and  do  not 
face  the  possibility  of  being  unable  to 
care  for  their  sick  family  members. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  our  efforts 
to  aid  the  unemployed,  both  through 
increasing  unemployment  benefit 
levels  and  providing  health  care  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  his  plea  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  to  give  the  problem  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  conference,  as  has  been 
promised  by  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I  join  in  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed.  As  was  noted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  my  State  is  one  of 
those  affected. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
18-month  extension  of  the  FSC  pro- 
gram. There  are  few  experiences  more 
discouraging  than  to  be  unable  to  find 
a  job.  The  unemployment  problem  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide continued  relief  to  those  who  are 
out  of  work.  The  temporary  provision 
of  additional  benefits,  however,  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problem  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  solution.  The  solution  lies  in  a 
better  economic  environment  and  in 
training  and  retraining. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  section  8  of  S.  1887  in- 
creases the  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion for  title  XX,  the  social  services 
block  grant,  from  $2.5  bUlion  to  $2.7 
billion.  The  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  allowed  for  a  $300  million 
increase  in  the  program. 

Senator  Bradley  and  I  offered  this 
amendment  during  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  extension. 
Senators  Durenberger,  Heinz,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  MoYNiHAN  cosponsored  the 
$200  million  increase. 

This  measure  would  provide  addi- 
tional authorization  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  social  services 
block  grant,  namely  children,  provid- 
ing day  care  centers  for  those  who  are 
low-income   working   families   and   to 


women   with    work   or   training   pro- 
grams.   

The  1981  budget  cut  in  title  XX  de- 
creased its  fxmding  by  21  percent.  One 
result  of  the  cut  has  been  well-docu- 
mented by  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund.  According  to  CDF,  fewer  chil- 
dren are  receiving  title  XX  child  care. 
Those  hurt  most  by  these  cuts  have 
been  those  low-income  working  fami- 
lies and  women  in  work  or  training 
programs. 

States  have  made,  through  necessi- 
ty, the  difficult  choice  between  provid- 
ing title  XX  assistance  either  to  chil- 
dren from  severly  troubled  families,  or 
to  children  from  low-income  working 
families.  Unemployment  and  budget 
cuts  have  added  to  the  pressures  al- 
ready felt  by  low-income  families.  The 
result  has  been  an  increa<5e  in  reported 
child  abuse,  neglect,  and  requests  for 
foster  care  placements. 

The  importance  of  title  XX  cannot 
be  overstated.  Title  XX  provides  vital 
funds  for  a  range  of  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  disabled  per- 
sons, and  the  elderly.  The  committee 
amendment  will  certainly  help  to  meet 
the  original  goals  of  the  program- 
helping  people  attain  or  maintain  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  appreciate 
his  comments.  We  shall  look  at  that 
problem  carefully  in  conference  as  I 
have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  both  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois,  and  others  have 
raised  questions  about  similar  pockets 
of  unemployment  in  their  States.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  address  those  with 
the  next  bill  we  have  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand.  Sen- 
ator Levin  is  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment.  Following  that,  I  think 
there  is  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Spec- 
ter on  health  care  for  the  unem- 
ployed, which  was  just  addressed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Then  I 
think  Senator  Specter  has  another 
amendment  which  he  is  in  the  process 
of  clearing  with  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Long,  and  Senator  Hatch. 
There  may  be  another  amendment  by 
Senator  Quayle.  I  hope  we  can  have 
consideration  of  these  amendments 
and  go  to  passage.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  request  for  a  rollcaU  on 
passage,  but  if  there  is,  I  hope  we  can 
get  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Who  seeks  recognition?  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2252 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  was  introduced  last 
night.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  nut- 
shell, this  amendment  keeps  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  alive.  Without 
this  amendment,  our  extended  benefit 
program  is  going  to  die.  Only  two 
States  presently  benefit  by  it,  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia. 
Even  though  there  are  other  States 
that  are  in  as  desperate  need,  we  do 
not  qualify  for  the  extended  benefit 
program  because  of  the  way  the  bene- 
fit program  is  triggered  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  figured. 
States  such  as  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin—States with  very,  very  high  unem- 
plojmient,  long-term  unemployment- 
do  not  qualify  for  the  extended  bene- 
fit progrsun.  This  amendment  would, 
at  a  State's  option,  make  a  State  eligi- 
ble for  10  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
if  that  State's  average  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  since  January  of  1982  is 
6  percent  or  above— in  other  words, 
long-term  unemployment,  still  using 
the  insured  unemployment  rate. 

This  would  be  exactly  the  same 
measure  that  the  committee  used  in 
its  bUl  to  make  sure  that  some  States 
in  need  qualify  for  the  highest  tier  of 
supplemental  benefits. 

Further,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide 8  weeks  of  extended  benefits  if 
the  State's  average  insured  rate  over 
that  period  is  between  5  and  6  percent, 
and  6  weeks  of  benefits  if  the  average 
insured  rate  is  between  4  and  5  per- 
cent. Based  on  current  data,  this 
would  affect  32  States. 

Last  night,  we  submitted  for  the 
Record  a  list  of  States  which  would 
benefit  by  the  survival  of  the  extended 
benefit  program. 

This  is  a  targeted  amendment.  It  is 
not  subject  to  the  criticism  that  was 
leveled  against  the  last  amendment, 
that  it  applied  in  every  State.  This 
looks  at  the  States  with  the  longest 
term  unemployment. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  is 
in  the  Chamber,  presiding.  Rhode 
Island  has  had  long-term  unemploy- 
ment of  almost  6  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year.  Yet,  it  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  extended  benefit  program 
the  way  it  is  now  triggered. 

This  amendment,  as  I  indicated  last 
night,  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Specter  is  its  principal  cosponsor. 
It  is  an  amemdment  which  I  hope  will 
receive  the  consideration  of  this  body, 
because  if  nothing  else,  we  should  be 
loath  to  see  the  demise  of  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program— when  we  still 
have,  in  this  country,  national  unem- 
ployment of  9.5  percent. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation system  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form.  I  support  that  extension,  al- 
though I  believe  that  the  States  which 
are  still  among  the  hardest  hit  in 
terms  of  unemployment  should  receive 


more  weeks  of  benefits  than  the  com- 
mittee's bill  provides. 

The  unemployed  in  this  country  de- 
serve more  than  just  the  continuation 
of  the  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program,  known  sometimes  as 
FSC.  They  also  deserve  to  have  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  continue  in  a 
realistic  way,  some  way  to  keep  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  alive  when  we 
have  9V4  percent  unemployment  na- 
tionally. 

That  program  is  supposed  to  provide 
13  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
individuals  in  the  high  unemployment 
States. 

For  those  States,  the  FSC  program 
was  originally  designed  to  be  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  benefits  on  top  of  the 
extended  benefits  program. 

What  we  have  seen  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  States,  Louisiana  and  West 
Virginia,  is  the  effective  atrophy,  the 
elimination,  the  irrelevance  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  because  of 
the  way  its  triggering  mechanism  has 
been  modified. 

The  way  this  program  is  worked  out, 
the  FSC  program  for  almost  every 
high  unemployment  State  is  now  a  re- 
placement for  the  extended  benefits 
and  not  in  addition  to,  the  way  it  was 
originally  intended. 

As  I  have  indicated,  only  two  States 
now  qualify  for  extended  benefits.  My 
home  State  of  Michigan  with  14.3  per- 
cent unemployment,  Illinois  with  11.7 
percent  unemployment,  Pennsylvania 
with  11.5  percent,  Ohio  with  11.1  per- 
cent, just  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
outrageous  examples,  do  not  qualify 
for  extended  benefits. 

This  situation  does  not  only  fly  in 
the  face  of  commonsense.  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  and  in  the  face  of 
the  intent  behind  recent  changes  to 
that  program. 

On  August  7,  1970,  when  Senator 
Long  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  leg- 
islation which  established  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program,  he  stated, 
"The  Committee  bill,  like  the  House 
bill,  would  establish  a  new  permanent 
program  to  pay  extended  benefits 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment 
to  workers  who  exhaust  their  basic  en- 
titlement." Certainly  that  test  is  appli- 
cable now.  Further,  in  a  statement  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  April  of  1981,  in  which  it  described 
its  proposed  changes  to  the  extended 
benefit  program,  it  was  stated,  "The 
proposed  shift  to  State  triggers  at 
modestly  higher  threshold  levels  will 
redirect  benefits  to  areas  where  they 
are  needed." 

Who,  I  ask,  would  say  that  States 
which  have  unemployment  in  the 
range  of  11  percent  or  above  are  not 
States  experiencing  "periods  of  high 
unemployment"  or  are  not  "areas 
where  they— extended  benefits— are 
needed?"  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 


in  this  Chamber  would  try  to  say  that 
today.  And  if  no  one  can  deny  that 
States  like  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, then  the  only  other  pos- 
sible reason  why  they  are  not  eligible 
for  extended  benefits  is  that  the  meas- 
ure which  determines  eligibility  is  no 
longer  a  valid  indicator  of  a  State's 
economic  distress.  Furthermore,  if  the 
measure  is  no  longer  valid  as  evi- 
denced by  the  absurd  results  it  pro- 
duces, then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  modify  or  offer  an  alter- 
native to  that  measure. 

I  am  aU  too  familiar  with  the  absurd 
results  which  require  us  to  make  a 
change.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  May  was 
14.9  percent  and  Michigan  was  eligible 
for  53  weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. By  August,  unemployment  had 
dropped  only  by  half  a  percentage 
point,  but  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  eligibility  for  imemployment 
benefits  had  precipitiously  dropped  to 
36  weeks.  In  other  words,  there  was  a 
17-week  drop  in  the  number  of  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  avail- 
able in  response  to  only  a  very  modest 
decline  in  Michigan's  unemployment 
rate.  This  dropoff  in  the  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  resulted  from  Michi- 
gan's triggering  off  in  June  from  the 
13-week  extended  benefit  program  and 
from  the  loss  of  4  weeks  of  Federal 
supplemental  compensation.  The  de- 
cline in  benefits  was  mandated  by  a 
decline  in  Michigan's  insured  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Of  course,  that  differs  from  the 
actual  rate,  the  total  imemployment 
rate,  which  focuses  on  the  people  who 
are  unemployed  and  looking  for  work, 
and  that  is  the  most  commonly  report- 
ed unemployment  statistic  and  the  one 
which  makes  the  most  sense,  since 
people  who  have  exhausted  their  ben- 
efits but  are  still  unemployed  are  not 
even  coimted  for  the  insured  employ- 
ment rate.  So,  clearly,  any  program 
which  relies  solely  on  the  lUR  as  a 
measure  of  the  need  for  imemploy- 
ment benefits  beyond  the  basic  26 
weeks  of  State  benefits,  is  relying  on 
an  indicator  which  does  not  adequate- 
ly measure  economic  distress.  But  the 
problem,  as  has  already  been  discussed 
today,  is  that  the  TUR  outside  of  the 
10  most  populous  States  may  also  be 
of  dubious  reliability  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis. 

However,  we  are  not  elected  by  the 
people  to  throw  our  hands  up  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  or  at  a  time  of  need. 
They  expect  us  to  deal  with  the  anom- 
aly that  most  States  are  eligible  for 
only  slightly  more  than  half  the  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  in  1983 
than  they  were  in  1975  even  though 
the  nationwide  unemployment  rate 
then  was  significantly  lower  than  it  is 
today. 
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chairman  to  know  person- 
do  appreciate  his  efforts  to 
FSC  program  more  relevant 
)f  long-term  unemployment, 
believe  we  should  keep  the  ex- 
b^nefit  program  alive  in  more 
two  States,  while  1  believe 
have  as  many  weeks  of  un- 
benefits  now  as  we  did  in 
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ayiendment  will  revitalize  the 
benefit  program.  It  does  it  in 


a  targeted  manner.  It  utilizes  a  meas- 
ure of  need  that  even  the  committee 
recognizes  is  an  innovative  approach 
worthwhile  pursuing. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would, 
at  a  State's  option,  make  a  State  eligi- 
ble for  10  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
if  that  State's  average  lUR  from  Janu- 
ary of  1982  is  6  percent  or  above.  This 
would  be  exactly  the  same  measure 
that  the  committee  used  to  make  sure 
that  some  States  in  need  qualified  for 
the  highest  tier  of  FSC.  Further-,  the 
amendment  would  provide  8  weeks  of 
extended  benefits  if  the  State's  aver- 
age lUR  over  that  period  is  between  5 
percent  and  6  percent;  and  6  weeks  of 
benefits  if  the  average  lUR  is  between 
4  percent  and  5  percent.  Based  on  cur- 
rent data,  this  could  affect  32  States, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  those  States  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

This  amendment  would,  thus  revital- 
ize the  extended  benefit  program  in  a 
targeted  manner  utilizing  a  measure  of 
need  that  even  the  committee  recog- 
nizes as  an  irmovative  approach  worth- 
while pursuing  on  a  temporary  basis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  origi- 
nal authors  of  the  extended  benefit 
program  or  those  who  succeeded  in 
making  modifications  in  1981  intended 
that  it  be  a  nullity  when  national  un- 
employment was  9.5  percent  and  is  ex- 
ceeding 11  percent  in  many  of  our 
States.  That  is  what  the  extended  ben- 
efit program  has  become.  It  has 
become  a  nullity  for  all  of  us,  except 
those  who  happen  to  live  in  Louisiana 
or  West  Virginia.  It  has  become  a  nul- 
lity for  us  in  States  that  have  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  Louisiana  has. 
The  extended  benefit  program  has 
become  a  nullity  for  us  even  though 
we  have  actual  unemployment  in  some 
of  our  States  in  the  area  of  14  per- 
cent—14.3  percent  unemployment  in 
Michigan;  yet  we  have  triggered  off 
the  13-week  extended  benefit  program. 

I  hope  all  of  us  can  support  this  bi- 
partisan amendment.  It  costs  $1.6  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  significant  amount  of 
money.  The  principal  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  significant  principal. 

The  issue  really  is  this:  Is  it  worth 
$1.6  biUion  to  preserve  the  extended 
benefit  program?  That  is  the  issue.  If 
we  want  the  extended  benefit  program 
to  die.  if  we  are  willing  to  see  it  die, 
then  we  will  do  nothing.  If  we  want  to 
keep  that  13-week  period  alive,  a 
period  that  has  always  been  available 
in  times  of  high  unemployment,  then 
we  must  make  this  investment  in  this 
$1.6  billion. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Permsylvania,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment.  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
leadership  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  unemployment  benefits  generally. 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  I  do 
so  fully  mindful  of  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  are 
very  expensive  and  that  we  live  in  a 
time  of  an  escalating  Federal  deficit 
which  is  very  troublesome  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  country's  economic  re- 
covery. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary.  I  say 
this  based  upon  the  findings  I  have 
made  on  extensive  travels  throughout 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
unemployment  currently  is  10.8  per- 
cent; and  in  some  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  as  Cameron  County,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  29  percent. 
Among  the  620,000  Pennsylvanians 
who  are  unemployed,  it  is  really  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  a  national  disas- 
ter. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  unemployment  offices 
in  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Scranton.  I  stood  in  a  line  in  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  week  of  August  8—1 
believe  it  was  Wednesday,  August  10— 
and  saw  the  people  coming  to  apply 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  face 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
their  benefits  had  expired. 

Oddly  enough,  on  the  triggering 
factor,  on  August  6,  Pennsylvania  fell 
one-twentieth  of  1  percentage  point 
below  the  average  to  qualify  for  the 
extended  benefits  program.  Because  of 
that  triggering  off,  some  25,000  Penn- 
sylvanians and  their  families  lost  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

So  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  move  in  this  field, 
and  that  is  why  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  and  in 
urging  that,  notwithstanding  the  costs 
involved  and  the  problems  of  deficit, 
this  is  a  basic  necessity  and  one  which 
should  be  adopted  by  this  body,  by 
Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  As  I 
understand  his  amendment,  it  would 
provide  an  optional  trigger  for  the  ex- 
tended benefits  (EB)  program.  The 
Senator  is  to  be  cormnended  for  his 
persistence  and  for  his  creativity  in 
this  area.  This  is  a  battle  which  has 
been  fought  several  times  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  know  that  it  will  occur 
again.  However,  I  do  believe  that  this 
is  the  wrong  time  for  an  amendment 
of  this  kind. 

We  are  presently  debating  an  impor- 
tant bill  which  must  be  acted  on  by 
midnight  tonight.   It  is  a  bill  which 


provides  necessary  benefits  for  about 
700,000  long-term  unemployed  workers 
at  the  present  time  and  for  many  more 
in  the  next  18  months.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 3.8  million  people  will  re- 
ceive FSC  benefits  by  the  end  of 
March  1985. 

Aside  from  the  continuation  of  FSC 
benefits,  S.  1887  contains  other  time- 
sensitive  provisions.  First,  S.  1887  ex- 
tends for  1  year  a  provision  of  the 
foster  care  program  which  permits 
Federal  matching  of  funds  used  to 
support  children  placed  in  foster  care 
without  the  benefit  of  a  judicial  deter- 
mination. This  is  an  important  provi- 
sion which  insures  protection  for  chil- 
dren who  must  be  removed  from  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  child  neglect  and 
validated  reports  of  child  abuse. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment which  increases  the  entitlement 
level  for  the  title  XX,  social  services 
block  grant,  by  $200  million.  This  in- 
crease is  effective  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  title  XX  has  considerable  support 
in  every  State  and  community. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  just  yes- 
terday, this  body  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  an  important  disability 
provision  which  would  otherwise 
expire  tonight.  This  extension  is  im- 
portant to  thousands  of  social  security 
disability  beneficiaries. 

Aside  from  time  problems,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
the  basis  of  substance.  It  is  my  view 
that  changes  to  the  extended  benefits 
program  are  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. Such  changes  are  costly  both 
to  the  Federal  taxpayers  and  to  State 
taxpayers  since  the  benefits  are  fi- 
nanced equally  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan  is  very 
well  aware  of  the  serious  financial 
problems  many  of  the  State  unem- 
ployment trust  funds  are  experiencing. 
Twenty-five  States  and  three  territo- 
ries have  borrowed  a  total  of  over  $13 
billion  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  continue  paying  benefits;  16  of 
those  28  have  defaulted  on  their  loans, 
triggering  escalating  increases  in  the 
UC  tax  for  employers  in  those  States. 
Interest  is  now  charged  on  Federal 
loans  and  this  has  forced  a  number  of 
States  to  increase  the  State  payroll 
taxes  and  to  tighten  and  otherwise 
limit  UC  benefits. 

I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  Michi- 
gan has  tried  to  face  up  to  some  of 
these  programs  at  the  State  level. 
Michigan  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
State  which  was  forced  to  enact  mas- 
sive changes  in  its  UC  program  to 
avoid  continued  bankruptcy.  I  know 
the  author  of  the  amendment  would 
argue  that  his  proposal  would  not  re- 
quire a  State  to  opt  for  the  alternative 
trigger,  but  I  think  he  must  be  aware 
that  the  Governors  and  legislatures  in 
many    States    would   feel    irresistible 


pressure  to  select  the  alternative.  This 
could  only  add  to  the  financial  woes  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

I  might  say,  as  an  aside,  that  this  is 
a  program  that  is  paid  for  on  a  50-50 
basis.  It  has  been  whispered— I  do  not 
think  Governors  will  tell  you  openly— 
that  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  have 
the  program.  They  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  get  their  50  of  the 
50-50. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  vehi- 
cle that  has  been  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  Byrd-Heinz  proposal, 
to  have  a  comprehensive  change  in  un- 
employment compensation.  Maybe 
that  is  the  answer;  maybe  it  is  not; 
maybe  there  is  another  answer.  Maybe 
we  will  end  up  doing  what  we  do  now, 
after  extensive  hearings. 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  defeated,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  not 
been  unresponsive  on  the  issue  of  the 
EB  program.  On  August  1  of  this  year, 
a  hearing  was  held  by  Senator  Arm- 
strong's Social  Security  and  Income 
Maintenance  Subcommittee,  on  the 
subject  of  the  EB  program.  I  do  not 
believe  a  convincing  case  was  made  in 
support  of  EB  changes. 

Finally,  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  projects 
Michigan  triggering  on  the  EB  pro- 
gram in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  At  that  time,  the  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  will  become  avail- 
able—not only  in  Michigan,  but  in  9 
additional  States  as  well.  Until  that 
time,  the  FSC  program  benefits  will  be 
available— financed  100  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Senator  Levin's  amendment  has  a 
potential  cost  of  $1.65  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  We  just  cannot  afford  it— 
nor  can  the  States.  We  have  the  FSC 
program  in  place  to  provide  benefits 
for  the  long-term  unemployed.  This 
amendment  is  not  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  let  us  move  on  to 
final  passage  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and,  as  usual,  it  is 
thoughtful  and  reasoned. 

He  made  the  point  that  this  is  a 
costly  amendment— $1.65  billion,  more 
or  less— but  there  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  principle  involved. 

We  hope  we  have  made  the  right  de- 
cisions in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  we  go  to  conference,  certain  adjust- 
ments wiU  be  made.  The  House  bill  is 
substantially  different.  It  is  a  45-day 
extension.  There  is  the  TUR.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  not  contained 
in  the  Senate  version. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  I 
am  certain  that  if  it  were  adopted  and 
we  added  that  much  cost  to  the  total 
program    for    the    total    package,    it 


would  probably  be  vetoed.  But  that 
does  not  indicate  that  I  disagree  with 
either  Senator  Specter  or  Senator 
Levin  in  raising  the  issue.  Their  States 
have  problems  that  we  do  not  experi- 
ence in  other  States.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  we  have 
attempted  to  address  some  of  those 
concerns  from  time  to  time,  whether 
interest  or  loans,  in  trying  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  address  the  concerns 
of  the  hard  core,  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  some  States,  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania. Michigan,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and 
a  number  of  others. 

S.  1887  contains  some  very  time-sen- 
sitive provisions.  It  extends  for  1  year 
the  provision  of  the  foster  care  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  also  advised  that  in  the  second 
quarter,  a  number  of  States  will  trig- 
ger on  EB— Alaska,  Idaho,  Michigan. 
Mississippi,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
I»uerto  Rico,  Washington.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  They  are  coming 
back  on  in  January  of  this  coming 
year. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  just  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  news  that  came  out  this  morn- 
ing, that  unemployment  claims  have 
started  going  up  once  again,  indicates 
clearly  that  we  are  a  long  way  from 
being  out  of  the  woods  with  regard  to 
the  desperate  unemployment  situation 
that  still  plagues  many  sections  of  our 
great  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  should  look  at  the 
fact  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  has  just  pointed  out,  there  is 
plenty  of  leeway  to  work  out  some- 
thing in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  would  not  be  too 
expensive. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
resolution  is  put  to  a  vote  I  think  that 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  likelihood, 
based  on  the  other  votes  that  we  have 
had  on  this  measure,  that  it  would  be 
defeated.  Going  to  conference  with  a 
defeat  by  the  Senate  likely  would  not 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Senate 
conferees  on  coming  to  some  kind  of 
an  agreement. 

I.  therefore,  suggest  that  in  this  case 
discretion  might  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  if  we  do  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  that  are  being 
hurt  very  badly  because  of  the  deep 
recession  and  high  unemployment  a 
defeated  roUcall  vote  on  this  issue 
might  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  very  worthy  and  very  thoughtful 
proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
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gan  is  attempting  to  do  in  his  amend- 
ment. He  would  like  to  make  Bflchigan 
and  additional  States  eligible  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits. 

There  are  only  two  States,  Louisiana 
and  West  Virginia,  whose  insured  un- 
employment rates  are  currently  high 
enough  for  them  to  qualify  for  13 
weeks  of  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits fuikied  from  State  and  Federal 
payrolliaxes  on  employers.  In  most 
States,  the  new  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  benefits  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  taken  over  the  function  that 
extended  benefits  have  served  in  the 
past,  and  the  new  benefits  are  100  per- 
cent federally  fiinded. 

The  bending  amendment  would 
allow  StAtes  that  have  had  sustained 
high  insared  unemployment  since  Jan- 
uary 198p  to  qualify  for  extended  ben- 
the  duration  depending  on 
of  unemployment, 
sident.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor f  romj  Michigan.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment ^imates  that  it  would  cost 
$1.65  billion  over  the  next  12  months. 

However,  I  do  want  to  compliment 
the  Seaator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levih)  op  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  un- 
employed workers  in  Michigan.  The 
committee  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  allows  a  longer  duration  of  Fed- 
eral suwlemental  benefits  in  States 
like  Micfiigan  with  sustained  high  in- 
sured unemployment  rates.  This  provi- 
sion is  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  first 
educated  us  and  then  persuaded  us 
that  Stites  in  Michigan's  situation 
had  a  go  od  case  for  specific  treatment. 

Mr.  LI  rVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  toe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for  his  gracious 
comments  and  for  the  leadership  he 
has  so  akly  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Ft  esident.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  siifficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf f icier  t  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ord  ered. 

The  qjestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigaii.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nayfe  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wiD  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatorlfrom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoiiia  (Mr.  Nichxes)  are  necessar- 
Uy  absei^t. 

Mr.  HYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), t  le  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConc:ni).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (^:r.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
South  (Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), a  nd  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts (Mr.  TsoNCJAS)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 

tRoUcall  Vote  No.  277  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Biden 

Huddleston 

Moynitaan 

Brmdley 

Inouye 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Lautenbers 

Riesle 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Eadeton 

Levin 

Sasser 

Pord 

.Sijecter 

Hart 

Melcher 

Weicker 

HefUn 

NAYS— 64 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Packworat 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Annstmnfr 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Rentsen 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bingnman 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Rnnchwltz 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Burriirk 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Ch&fee 

Helms 

StaTford 

Chiles 

Jepeen 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Symms 

D'Amato 

I  Malt 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lon« 

Tower 

Denton 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

Mathias 

WaUop 

Domenici 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wilson 

East 

MitcheU 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Murkowskl 

Exon 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Tsongas 

DeConcdnl 

Humphrey 

Dodd 

Johnston 

So    Mr. 

Levin's    amendment 

(No. 
2252)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  an  amendment  that  I  have 
just  discussed  with  Senator  Hatch  and 
Senator  Kennedy.  They  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  Senator  Long  has  objection. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  rail- 
road retirement,  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  but  not  spent.  Then 
there  will  be  a  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

I  hope  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments after  that.  Senator  Quayle  has 
one  that  he  may  offer,  though  I  hope 
he  does  not. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  but  will  not  do  so  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  which 
demand  speedy  action.  However,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  these  stop  gap 
measures,  such  as  extension  of  emer- 
gency supplemental  compensation,  do 


not  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem  for 
many  Americans. 

There  are  in  this  country  many 
small  communities  which  are  victims 
of  the  economic  recession,  whose  most 
solid  citizens  have  been  devastated  by 
termination  of  their  lifelong  employ- 
ment in  mining  or  mine-related  indus- 
tries. Oiu*  tax  policies  have  encouraged 
their  employers  to  terminate  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
developing  facilities  abroad,  or  import- 
ing foreign  raw  material  to  the  further 
imbalance  of  trade. 

Aside  from  the  negative  economic 
impact  of  this  practice,  and  aside  from 
the  obvious  danger  in  the  event  of  an 
international  emergency  which  I  fear 
will  find  the  United  States  dangerous- 
ly short  of  strategic  metals,  there  is  a 
human  factor  involved  which  we 
ignore  repeatedly  in  our  discussions  of 
unemployment,  compensation,  job 
training,  jobs  bills  and  such  worth- 
while but  inadequate  proposals,  at 
least  as  far  as  those  I  speak  of  today 
are  affected. 

There  are  untold  numbers  of  work- 
ers who  spent  their  entire  adult  lives 
working  for  the  same  company  in  the 
same  small  one-industry  town— where 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  all  workers 
were  employed  by  the  same  employer. 

The  company,  for  whatever  reason, 
closes  down  operations. 

Those  workers  with  enough  years  to 
accrue  a  partial  pension  take  retire- 
ment benefits.  Pair  enough.  But  those 
with  not  enough  retirement  benefits 
are  out.  They  draw  unemployment 
until  all  benefits  are  exhausted.  The 
younger  ones  may  be  picked  up  on  a 
job  training  program  such  as  the  Joint 
Partnership  Training  Act  provides. 
Fair  enough,  again. 

But  what  about  those  too  young  to 
retire,  too  young  for  social  security, 
too  old  to  be  deemed  successful  in 
JPTA  programs.  And  their  employ- 
ment benefits  stopped  before  the 
magic  date  of  June  1,  1982(?),  so  they 
do  not  qualify  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act,  including  the  extension  we 
are  considering  today. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  their 
families  to  work  in  the  mine  or  smelt- 
er. They  have  mortgage  payments  to 
meet  on  nearly  paid-for  homes.  They 
have  families  to  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate. They  have  no  income.  And  they 
have  no  job  prospects  at  this  time  lo- 
cally or  anywhere  else.  There  are  no 
buyers  for  their  homes.  Their  neigh- 
bors are  in  the  same  boat.  Outsiders 
are  certainly  not  attracted  to  the  com- 
munities which  are  hardly  the  garden 
spots  of  America.  Generations  of  ex- 
traction of  ore  or  processing  thereof 
without  regard  to  modem  envirorunen- 
tal  safeguards  have  left  unsightly 
scars  on  the  landscape.  And  what  do 
we   offer   them?   Our   ssnnpathy   and 


that  is  about  all.  Sympathy  does  not 
pay  the  mortgage,  the  doctor  bill,  or 
put  food  on  the  table.  Sympathy  does 
not  provide  a  job. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment, 
which  I  am  not  proposing  at  this  time, 
would  have  provided  additional  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  workers  whose 
benefits  have  expired  before  June  30, 
1982  (and  thus,  not  covered  by  S. 
1887).  who  were  employed  for  at  least 
the  last  5  years  in  a  factory,  mine  or 
mining-related  industry  in  a  communi- 
ty where  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
working  population  were  employed  by 
a  single  employer  in  1979.  If  you  be- 
lieve this  describes  the  situation  in 
Butte  and  Anaconda.  Mont.,  you  are 
right  But  it  also  describes  similar  situ- 
ations in  many  other  States.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  how  many  situations  of  this  type 
exist,  or  how  many  families  are  in 
these  dire  straits.  Thus,  even  a  ball 
park  figure  on  the  amount  of  money 
involved  is  impossible  to  determine. 

So.  Mr.  President,  instead  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  at  this  time,  I  have 
asked  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources,  be  aware 
of  this  problem  for  long-time  workers 
in  one-industry  towns  who  are  ineligi- 
ble for  any  additional  unemplojmient 
compensation  and  determine  how  Con- 
gress could  deal  with  this  problem  in 
an  orderly  and  constructive  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  delusions 
that  we  can  easily  find  an  answer  to 
the  problem. 

What  we  must  face  up  to  is  the  obvi- 
ous need  to  provide  jobs  for  people 
and  at  the  same  time  repair  the  infra- 
structure of  our  coimtry— our  bridges, 
our  highways,  clean  up  of  hazardous 
waste  sites,  stream  pollution,  and 
water  and  sewer  needs. 

If  we  demand,  as  we  should,  that  our 
allies  of  Japan  and  NATO  carry  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  defending 
themselves,  we  could  well  afford  to 
invest,  as  we  must,  our  own  resources 
in  restoring  the  infrastructure  of  the 
United  States.  I  still  hope  we  awake  to 
that  fact.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  present  circumstances  in 
which  we  say  to  the  Americans  I  speak 
for  here:  "Abandon  hope— your  coun- 
try doesn't  care."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3259 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  supplemental  raU- 
road  unemployment  benefits  for  one  year) 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration.  I  offer 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Dixon.  Senator 
Sasser,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Ifr. 
Spkct^)  for  himself.  Mr.  Hsm.  Mr.  Dtxon, 
and  Mr.  H^^^g^".  proposes  an  amoidmait 
numbered  2259. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

EXTENSION  OF  SUFFIXMENTAI.  SAnJIOAO 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  SecUon  17  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK2),  by  inserting  ".  or 
the  benefit  year  beginning  July  1,  1983" 
after  "July,  1983"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1984":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(fKl)  For  puiposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  for  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1,  1982,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  imemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year;  or 

"(B)  March  10,  1983, 
and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods  22  (without  regard  to  benefit 
year);  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  registration  period  beginning 
after  June  30,  1983,  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1983.  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
payment  of  benefits,  or  in  determining  the 
consecutiveness  of  registration  periods. 

"(2)  For  puiT>oses  of  this  section  the  term 
'period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  employee  for  the  benefit  year  beginning 
July  1.  1983,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
later  of — 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year,  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods;  except  that  no  such  period  of 
eligibility  shall  include  any  registration 
period  beginning  after  June  30,  1984.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  days  of  unem- 
ployment during  any  registration  i>eriod  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  section 
102(b)  of  Public  Xjaw  98-8  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  amend- 
ments niade  by  this  section. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  reinstate  the  program 
of  supplemental  benefits  for  railroad 
workers,  which  was  authorized  in  the 
emergency  jobs  bill  and  expired  on 
Jime  30.  1983.  Those  unemployed 
workers  who  exhausted  all  available 
benefits  on  June  30,  or  who  were  re- 


ceiving supplemental  benefits  on  that 
date,  will  now  receive  a  full  10  weeks 
under  this  amendment  made  available 
by  that  provision. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  as  S. 
1717,  which  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced on  August  1,  1983,  along  with 
Senators  Sasser  and  Dixon,  entitled 
"The  Unemployment  Railroad  Work- 
ers Supplemental  Benefits  Extension 
Act  of  1983." 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  esti- 
mates that  the  extension  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  some  50,(X>0  individ- 
uals and  cost  $60  million  to  $65  mil- 
lion, with  administrative  costs  running 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000. 

In  the  jobs  bill,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $125  million  for  the  initial  pro- 
gram of  supplemental  benefits,  and 
some  $83  million,  as  I  understand  it, 
remains  in  the  special  unemployment 
insurance  trust  fund  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

An  additional  $80,000  remains  from 
the  original  outlay  of  $750,000  for  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Health  and  Human  Services  (Mr. 
Hatch),  who  has  agreed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment,  and  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Conmiittee,  who  has  thought 
well  of  this  amendment  and  will  speak 
for  himself  in  just  a  moment. 

An  estimated  5,600  railroad  workers. 
Mr.  President,  who  live  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, would  benefit  from  this  provision, 
as  well  as  some  5,000  in  Illinois,  4.600 
in  Ohio,  and  2,000  in  Kentucky.  Every 
State  has  railroad  workers  who  qual- 
ify. 

The  Congress  has  reE>eatedly  ex- 
tended the  program  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  for  workers  in 
the  general  economy,  and  railroaders 
ought  to  be  in  a  comparable  position. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  offering  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Ford  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
March,  we  were  able  to  give  railroad 
workers  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  an  additional  10  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation.  As  you 
recall,  with  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional trigger,  we  inadvertently  elimi- 
nated the  mechanism  by  which  these 
workers  qualified  for  extended  bene- 
fits. 

That  program  expired  on  June  30, 
1983,  however,  and  many  people  were 
unable  to  collect  the  full  10  weeks. 

There  is  ample  money  available 
from  the  March  appropriation  to 
cover  this  amendment,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  $60  and  $65  mil- 
lion. 
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Five  it  ousand  railroad  workers  in  Il- 
linois wi  1  benefit  from  this  extension, 
which  ]  introduced  with  Senators 
Specter  and  Sasseh  last  month,  as  S. 
1717. 

The  aiiendment  will  provide  for  10 
weeks  o:  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensatioi  for  railroad  workers  who 
have  lesi  than  10  years  of  service,  and 
who  lost  their  jot)s  after  June  30.  1983. 
In  addition,  it  would  allow  those  who 
were  elij  ible  for  the  program  prior  to 
June  30.  but  who  did  not  collect  their 
full  10  w  eeks,  to  have  that  opportuni- 
ty.* 

flAIL  WORKER  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FlYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SPEimai).  which  provides  relief  in 
the  fortii  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  those  rail  workers 
with  les5  than  10  years  of  railroad 
service. 

Earliei  this  year.  Congress  passed 
similar  1  ;gislation  as  part  of  the  emer- 
gency jobs  bill.  However,  this  particu- 
lar legis]  ation  expired  on  June  30  leav- 
ing thou  5ands  of  rail  workers  with  less 
than  10  rears  of  service  in  the  lurch. 

Mr.  Resident.  I  am  sure  everyone 
here  is  very  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems oui  Nation's  rail  workers  have  ex- 
perience! in  the  last  few  years.  It  has 
only  be<n  a  little  over  a  month  since 
Congres;  passed  legislation  enabling 
the  rai  road  retirement  system  to 
remain  ;  olvent  and  thereby  avoid  cuts 
in  benef  ts  for  railroad  retirees.  These 
cuts  bee  ime  necessary  in  large  part  be- 
cause ol  the  severely  reduced  number 
of  rail  j(  lbs  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
employee  contributions  which  fund 
the  raili  oad  retirement  system. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
30.000  to  50,000  rail  workers  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service  are  no  longer 
employed  and  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  This  legislation  extends 
benefits  for  those  workers  who  have 
already  received  their  initial  26  weeks 
of  benef  its  an  additional  10  weeks. 

There  are  approximately  700  rail 
workers  in  my  State  that  will  qualify 
for  these  extended  benefits  and  I 
know  til  at  they  are  very  anxious  to  go 
back  to  work.  It  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  provide  them  tempo- 
rary f ii  ancial  assistance  until  those 
jobs  are  reestablished  or  new  employ 
ment  mi  ly  be  found. 

Mr.  ilPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thauik  t  le  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor froEi  Pennsylvania  has  accurately 
described  the  amendment.  I  will  say  I 
discusse  d  this  with  both  Senator  Long 
and  Seiator  Kennedy,  the  ranking 
membei  of  the  Labor  Committee. 
They  hi  .ve  no  objection. 

Very  i  luickly.  as  pointed  out  by  Sen- 
ator Spscter.  the  emergency  jobs  bill 
in  June  of  this  year  contained  a  provi- 
sion ap  jropriating  $125  m^illion  to  fi- 


nance unemployment  benefits  for  un- 
employed railroad  workers.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  this  amount  has 
not  been  fully  expended  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  which  admin- 
isters the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance program. 

Although  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania pointed  out,  we  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  committee  on  this 
matter,  we  have  cleared  it  with  the 
Labor  Committee  and  they  have  no 
objection.  It  would  be  a  good  place  to 
insert  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  attitude  of 
the  House  will  be  because  it  will  be 
going  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee where  they  may  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion either. 

Having  cleared  it  with  the  princi- 
pals, we  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  amendment.  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Senator  Long,  in  this 
regard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2259)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2260 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2260. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
TITLE        -HEALTH  CARE  FOR  tTNEM- 

PLOYED      WORKERS      GRANTS      TO 

STATES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  CARE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005(a)(4)  and  any  other  provisions  of  this 
title,  any  State  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
may  establish  a  program  under  this  section 
for  providing  health  care  coverage  for  un- 
employed workers,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 


"(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups 
of  individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that— 
"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  Individual  (i)  is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion, railroad  unemployment  compensation, 
or  any  other  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  (ii)  is  unemployed  and  has  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  such  compensation 
(other  than  for  cause)  by  reason  of  payment 
of  all  such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eli- 
gible, within  the  prior  6  months,  or  (iii)  was 
eligible  for  such  compensation  within  the 
prior  30  days  but  lost  such  eligibility  on  ac- 
count of  employment; 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law); 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
er by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (and  in  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  coverage  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G),  the 
State  may  use  the  broadest  possible  deter- 
mination of  proof); 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  services  provided  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  or  services  provided  for  an  indi- 
vidual prior  to  the  time  such  individual  is 
determined  to  be  eligible  under  such  pro- 
gram, or  inpatient  services  provided  in  a 
continuous  period  which  began  prior  to 
such  date  or  such  eligibility: 

"(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  State  plan  under 
title  XIX  or  who  is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  XVIII; 

"(P)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  for  which  a  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  plan  is  being  made  by  an  em- 
ployer, former  employer,  union,  or  any 
entity  other  than  the  individual,  or  who 
could  have  been  so  covered  if  an  election 
had  been  made  and  premiums  had  been  paid 
on  a  timely  basis; 

"(G)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
Individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  of  such  individual's  spouse  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
plan  is  being  made  by  an  employer,  former 
employer,  union,  or  any  entity  other  than 
such  spouse,  or  who  could  have  been  so  cov- 
ered if  an  election  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  had  been  made  and 
premiums  had  been  paid  on  a  timely  basis; 
and 

"(H)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  whose  family  income  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  median 
family  income  in  such  State  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size  as  such  individual's  family 
(and  in  making  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual's  family  income,  the 
State  shall  determine  the  declaration  or 
proof  of  income  to  be  required,  the  type  of 
Income  to  be  Included,  and  the  time  period 
over  which  the  income  is  to  be  measured). 

'(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)(H)  to  the 
extent   that   special   circumstances   permit 


presumptions  about  the  family  Income  of 
applicants  which  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  means  test  described  in  such 
paragraph  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

"(B)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(H) 
shall  not  preclude  a  State  from  Imposing  a 
means  test  that  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
test  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  1101(a)(1), 
for  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'State' 
means  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Services  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may   Include 
only— 
"(i)  Inpatient  hospital  services; 
"(11)  emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

"(ill)  routine  and  emergency  physician 
services  (Including  those  provided  In  health 
clinics  but  not  including  those  provided  in 
nursing  care  or  intermediate  care  facilities); 
"(iv)  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post  partum 
care; 

"(v)  laboratory  and  diagnostic  X-ray  serv- 
ices; 

"(vi)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  iso- 
tope therapy; 

"(vii)  services  of  a  nurse  midwife,  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(a)(17);  and 

"(viii)  home  health  services  in  cases  where 
the  State  determines  that  the  coverage  of 
such  services  is  cost  effective. 

"(B)  The  State  must  include  under  the 
program  some  ambulatory  and  some  institu- 
tional services. 

"(C)  No  drugs  or  biologicals  shall  be  in- 
cluded within  the  covered  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  unless  provided  as  part 
of  inpatient  hospital  services. 

"(2)  The  State  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered- 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  such  services  included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
various  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  State,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(4)  No  cash  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  to  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

"(c)(1)  The  State  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  contribution  for  any  individual  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  under  this  section, 
without  regard  to  whether  such  individual 
is  receiving  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)),  but  no  such  contribu- 
tion may  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  compensation  (re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A))  for  which 
such  individual  is  eligible  for  such  week  or 
for  the  last  week  for  which  he  was  eligible 
for  such  compensation.  Such  contributions 
may  vary  for  Individual  coverage  and  family 
coverage  and  by  provider  arrangement. 

"(2)(A)  The  State  may  require  that  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance  amounts  be  imposed 
for  users  of  services  under  the  program.  If 
the  State  chooses  to  require  such  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amounts,  they  shall  be 
at  least  the  same  amounts  imposed  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902(a)(  10(A), 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  paragraph. 


"(B)  The  estimated  average  monthly 
amount  of  such  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  for  outpatient  services  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  benefit  amount  In  such 
State  for  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A). 

"(C)  The  amount  of  such  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts  for  inpatient  services 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  which 
could  be  imposed  by  the  State  under  its 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  individ- 
uals described  in  section  1905(a)(  10(A)  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  title  XIX,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  In  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  Imposed  for  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, or  post  partum  care. 

"(E)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  until  after  public 
hearings  which  provide  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  participation  have 
been  held  by  the  State  with  respect  to  such 
imposition. 

"(F)  Subject  to  the  limitations  specified  In 
this  paragraph,  such  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amounts  may  vary  with  respect  to 
different  groupings  of  eligible  Individuals, 
and  various  coverage  periods. 

"(3)  Any  contribution  amount  Imposed  by 
the  State  must  be  used  by  the  State  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
under  this  section,  or  to  provide  additional 
services  or  periods  of  coverage  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  coverage  under  such  program. 

"(d)(1)  Payment  by  the  State  for  services 
provided  to  Individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  administrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  payments  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX;  however,  the  State 
may  provide  for  arrangements  with  carriers 
or  providers  which  provide  for  cost  effective 
financing  and  delivery  systems,  and  may  se- 
lectively make  arrangements  with  a  specific 
group  or  provide  for  capitation  reimburse- 
ment, but  no  such  arrangement  may  provide 
for  services  which  are  more  generous  than 
those  provided  under  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  for  individuals  described 
In  section  1902(a)(10)(A).  Services  provided 
through  a  prepaid  capitation  arrangement 
need  not  be  provided  through  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1903(m). 

"(2)  Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that 
provider  of  services  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  services  shall  also  apply  to  the 
program  under  this  section,  except  that  con- 
tributions, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may 
be  charged  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

"(e)(1)  Determinations  of  qualification  for 
coverage  under  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  approved  under  section  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
State  may  administer  the  services  program 
under  this  section  directly  through  the 
State  agency  administering  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
this  Act,  or  through  arrangements  with 
others. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion (referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)).  an 
Individual  shall  be  Informed  of  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  for  coverage  under  the  program 
established  under  this  section  and  the  bene- 
fits provided,  and  shall  have  four  weeks  In 


which  to  voluntarily  enroll  In  such  program. 
Such  Individual  shall  also  be  informed  of 
the  possibility  that  such  individual  may  be 
eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health  plan  of  his 
spouse.  If  the  Individual  declines  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll,  or  later  voluntarily  termi- 
nates his  enrollment,  he  may  not  again 
enroll  in  such  program  unless  he  subse- 
quently becomes  eligible  for  compensation 
(referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(2)(A))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
applicable  unemployment  compensation 
law). 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  choos- 
es to  require  the  payment  of  a  contributor, 
the  State  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  from  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  Individual  enrolled  In 
such  program. 

"(4)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  cover 
under  its  program  individuals  residing  In 
such  State  who  are  or  were  receiving  rail- 
road unemployment  compensation,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  under  which— 

"(A)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall 
notify  those  unemployed  railroad  workers 
who  may  be  eligible  under  the  program  of 
the  availability  of  the  program  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2); 

"(B)  the  Board  shall  furnish  the  State 
agency  making  eligibility  determinations 
with  such  Information  as  the  State  agency 
may  require  in  order  to  make  eligibility  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  such  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  or  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  perform  such  determina- 
tions for  the  State  agency; 

"(C)  the  Board  shall  deduct  contribution 
amounts  from  any  railroad  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  such  unemployed 
railroad  workers  In  the  same  amounts  as  If 
such  workers  were  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  and  transfer  such 
amounts  to  the  State;  and 

■(D)  the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Board 
for  administrative  costs  Incurred  under  such 
agreement,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
administration  fund. 

"(5)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  those  functions  re- 
quired of  it  under  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (4). 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  2002  and 
2003,  payments  to  States  having  programs 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  but  subject  to  subsection  (g). 
Payments  under  this  subsection  are  In  addi- 
tion to  any  amounts  to  which  a  State  Is  enti- 
tled under  section  2002,  and  payments  made 
under  section  2002  may  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  An  amount,  not  to 
exceed  the  State's  allotment  determined 
under  paragraph  (2).  equal  to  the  Federal 
percentage  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(6))  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  State 
for  Its  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion (excluding  administrative  costs)  shall 
be  p.aid  to  the  State  In  the  same  manner  as 
r-ayments  are  made  under  section  1903(d). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  $750,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  on  October  1,  1983, 
and  October  1.  1984,  among  the  States  as 
follows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  insured  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals who  reside  In  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed Individuals  In  all  the  States. 
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half  at  such  amoant  tball  be  al- 

the  Stata  on  the  basis  of  the 

of  tmllTkluals  who  have 

for  16  weeks  or  more  and 

each  State  aa  compared  to  the 

of  mch  IndiTklualB  in  aU  the 

"(S)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  mcit  reoent  13-aionth  period,  preced- 
tnc  the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  soqh  aUotments,  for  which  adequate 
dkta  is  avAilahle. 

"(4)  FuidishaD  be  allotted  at  the  be«ln- 
nlxic  of  Mch  fiKal  year  referred  to  In  para- 
gntii  (3)Jbut  payment  shaU  be  made  as  de- 
scribed in  paracraph  ( 1 ).  Amounts  allotted 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1M4.  may  be  paid  to  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  providtng  services  under  the  pro- 
gram for  %MliTiduals  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
prociam  4d  September  30,  1985,  until  their 
eUcIbOity  for  such  program  terminates,  or 
March  31,  1986,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(5)  Any  funds  allotted  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
a  State  which  did  not  establish  a  program 
under  th^  section  shall  be  reallotted  to 
those  Stales  having  a  program,  at  the  end 
of  such  ffecal  year.  Such  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended inlthe  same  manner  as  described  in 
paragrapq  (4). 

"(6XA)  l^>r  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  percentage  is  100  percent  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  prior  to  April  1, 
1984,  and,  with  respect  to  services  provided 
on  or  after  April  1.  1984.  is— 

"(i)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  to  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  State's  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
(as  deten^ined  for  purposes  of  section  203 
of  the  P^deral-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for  the 
period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the  pre- 
ceding 51  {weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5  per- 
cent; 

"(ii)  80  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  In  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  thei  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  Ihe  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  Is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds 4  percent  but  is  less  than  5  percent; 

"(iii)  65!  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  |n  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  the]  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  |he  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds 3  pi'rcent  but  is  less  than  4  percent; 
and 

"(iv)  50  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  th;  State's  insured  unemployment 
rate  for  tie  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  (receding  51  weeks  is  less  than  3 
percent.    I 

"(B)  TTte  Federal  percentage  otherwise 
applicabtd  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
week  beginning  on  or  after  April  1,  1984, 
shall  je  increased  by  IS  percentage  {Mints 
(but  not  to  a  percentage  greater  than  95 
percent)  with  respect  to  services  provided  in 
any  Stat*  during  a  week  for  which  the 
State's  r^te  of  insured  unemployment  for 
the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the 
preceding!  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  average  of  such  rates  for 
such  StaQe  for  the  corresponding  52-week 
period  en4ing  in  each  of  the  preceding  2  caX- 
endar  yeaH- 

"(C)  An^'  State  which  qualifies  for  a  par- 
ticular matching  percentage  under  clause 
(i),  (U),  (ill),  or  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A),  or 
under  sul  iparagraph  (B),  shall  continue  at 
such  penentage  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  6  mc  nths.  unless  it  subsequently  quali- 
fies for  a  ligher  percentage  under  such  pro- 


visians.  beginning  with  the  first  week  in 
which  such  State  so  qualifies,  and  may  sub- 
sequently requalify  for  a  particular  higho- 
matching  percentage  upon  reaching  the  re- 
quired rate  of  insured  unemployment  after 
the  end  of  such  6-month  period.  No  such 
period  may  extend  beyond  March  31.  1988. 
Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  matching  pen^entage  for 
each  State  with  respect  to  services  provided 
after  Septemer  30,  1985,  and  before  April  1, 
1986,  shall  be  the  matching  percentage  in 
effect  for  such  States  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices provided  on  September  30,  1985. 

"(7)  The  Secretaj-y  shall  make  payments 
for  administrative  costs  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1983,  and  October  1, 
1984,  $70.0(X),000  of  such  reimbursement  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
agencies  administering  the  services  program 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  the  al- 
lotment formula  in  paragraph  (2).  and 
$80,000,000  of  such  reimbursement  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  payment  to  the  State  agencies 
(of  those  States  having  a  program  under 
this  section)  administering  the  State's  un- 
employment (»mpensation  law  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  formula  used  for 
purposes  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  Payments 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  program  costs  incurred  after  Ii4arch 
31,  1986. 

"(gXl)  Only  a  State  having  a  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  203  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  a  period  consisting  of  any 
week  and  the  51  preceding  weeks,  of  2  per- 
cent or  more,  may  enroU  new  Individtials  in 
the  program  under  this  section  during  such 
week.  If  a  State  qualifies  to  enroll  new  indi- 
viduals under  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
qualification  shall  (»ntinue  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  6  months  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  which  such  State  so  qualifies, 
and  any  State  may  subsequently  requalify 
upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  after  the  end  of  such  6- 
month  period,  but  no  such  period  may 
extend  beyond  March  31,  1986. 

"(2)  [hiring  a  period  in  which  a  State  may 
not  enroll  new  individuals  in  its  program  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  payment  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  resi>ect  to  individ- 
uals previously  enrolled  in  such  program 
until  their  eligibility  expires,  or,  if  sooner, 
March  31,  1986. 

"(h)  Any  State  establishing  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  August  1,  1984,  on  the  pro- 
gram's implementation  and  impact.  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  May  1986  by 
any  State  which  carries  out  i^^  program  for 
any  period  after  March  31,  1984,  upon  expi- 
ration of  its  program.  The  form  and  content 
of  the  reports  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(i)  The  State  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
ual under  the  program  shall  be  secondary 
to,  and  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of, 
any  other  payment  which  is  or  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
any  other  health  plan  or  public  program,  or 
from  a  third  party,  including  any  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan,  any  automobUe 
or  liability  insurance  policy  or  plan  (includ- 
ing a  self-insured  plan),  and  any  no  fault  in- 
surance. The  State  shall  require  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  the  program  to  assign  all 


ri^ts  to  such  payments  as  be  may  have  to 
the  State  as  a  oonditian  of  enrolling  in  the 
program. 

"(jXl)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  to  any  State  unless  such  State 
provides,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  that  any 
group  health  plan  for  employees  of  such 
State,  provided  by  such  State  or  to  which 
such  State  makes  a  contribution,  provides 
for  open  enrollment  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4912(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

"'(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  enrollment  periods  for  em- 
ployees whose  spouses  are  involuntarily  laid 
off  or  separated  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  date  on  which 
such  agreement  expires  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after 
such  date  of  enactment)  shall,  if  later,  be 
substituted  for  the  date  (60  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment)  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

(b)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (18)  as  paragraph  (19),  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(17),  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17) 
the  following: 

"(18)  if  the  State  establishes  a  program 
under  section  2008  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  required  of  it 
under  such  section:  and". 

(c)  Section  3304(aK4XC)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  section  303(aX5) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  heaJth  care"  after  "health 
insurance",  and  by  inserting  "or  a  contribu- 
tion amount  under  section  2(X)8  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  after  "program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor". 

OPER  ENROLXJfKHT  RBOITIBJED  FOR  EKPLOYKES 
HAVING  UNEMPLOYED  SPOUSE 

Sec.  .  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter 

"SiracHAFTER  B— Health  Plans  op  Lahge  Em- 
PLOTERS  Which  Do  Nor  ImIeet  Open  ES«- 

ROLLMENT    REQUIREMENTS    POB    SPOUSES    OP 

THE  Unemployed 

"Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers which  do  not  meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
for  s(>ouses  of  the  unemployed. 

-SEC  49IZ.  TAX  ON  HEALTH  PIJ^NS  OF  LARGE  EM- 
PLOYEKS  WHICH  DO  NOT  MEET  OPEN 
ENROLLMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
SPOUSES  OF  THE  UNKMPIX)YED. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to— 

"(1)  $500,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  aggregate  number  of  failures  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
during  such  taxable  year  under  any  group 
health  plans  offered  by  such  employer. 

"(b)  (5pen  Enrollment  Period.— 

"(1)  In  generai.- a  group  health  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  a  qualified  oiien  enroll- 
ment period  for  each  married  employee — 

"(A)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  eiu-oll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 


"(B)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  the 
Involuntary  layoff  or  Involuntary  separation 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

"(2)  Terms  and  conditions  same  as  por  kn- 
roixmknt8  por  new  employees.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  an  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
open  enrollment  period  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  to  the  mar- 
ried employee  described  in  paragraph  (1)  if 
such  employee  began  employment  for  the 
employer  on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

"(B)  Employees  already  covered  may  not 
INCREASE  LEVEL  OP  BENEnTS.— In  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  covered  under  group 
health  plan  before  the  qualified  enrollment 
period,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  require  a 
group  health  plan  to  allow  such  individual 
to  elect  a  higher  level  of  benefits  than  that 
provided  by  such  coverage. 

"(C)  Commencement  op  coverage.- Any 
enrollment  during  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment periexl  need  not  take  effect  before  the 
date  on  which  the  loss  of  coverage  described 
in  paragraph  (IXB)  takes  effect. 

"(c)  Definitions;  Nontaxable  Entities.- 
Por  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  open  enrollment  period.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  open  enrollment  period'  means 
the  30-day  period  beg^lnning  on  the  day  on 
which  an  appropriate  State  agency  notifies 
the  spouse  of  a  married  employee  described 
in  subsection  (bXl)  that  such  spouse  has 
become  eligible  for  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  any  Federal  or 
State  law  by  reason  of  the  separation  or 
layoff  described  in  subsection  (bXlXB). 

"(2)  Large  employer.— The  term  'large 
employer'  means  an  employer  who,  on  each 
of  some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day  10  or  more  individ- 
uals. 

"(3)  Employer.— The  term  'employer'  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
sut)division  therof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Group  health  plan.— The  term  "group 
health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  162(1X2). 

"(5)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of  a 
large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employer's  taxable  year. 
"(d)  Cross  References.— 
"(1)  For  provision  denying  deduction  for  tax 
imposed  by  this  section,  see  section  275(aK6). 

"(2)  For  proTisions  making  deficiency  proce- 
dures applicable  to  tax  impoaed  by  this  section, 
see  section  621 1  et  seq.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
CHAPTER       41-PUBUC       CHARITIES: 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OP  LARGE 
EMPLOYERS 
"Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 
•Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
for  stMUses  of  the  unemployed. 


"Subchapter  A— Public  Charities". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  41.  Public  charities;  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers.". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6104(cXl) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41,  or 
chapter  42". 

(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  enrollment  periods  for  employees 
whose  spouses  are  involuntarily  laid  off  or 
separated  more  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution) 
shall,  if  later,  be  substituted  for  the  date 
provided  by  paragraph  (1). 

STUDY  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HEALTH  CARE 
COVERAGE  POR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec.  .  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 

Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  care  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequate  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conversion  privi- 
leges for  employers  who  are  involuntarily 
terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1,  1985,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 


TITLE         —INCOME  AVERAGING 

See.         .  Pe»Tent«g«  by  Whteh  Income  Must  Exceed  Bu* 
Income  IneremMd  from  120  to  140 

(a)  Increase  Must  Exceed  140  Percent  op 
Average  Base  Period  Income.— Sections 
1301  and  1302(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  averaging) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '120  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "140  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1983. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amenciment  would  provide  for  health 
insurance  coverage  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  is  being  offered  at  this 
time  to  generate  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  intend  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  after  my  presentation  and 
that  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  a  brief  ex- 
planation, health  insurance  for  the 
unemployed  is  a  measure  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  (Mr.  Dole);  from  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz);    from   the   chairman   of   the 


Health  Subcommittee  of  Finance  (Mr. 
DuHENBERGER);    by    the   chairman   of 
Labor    and    Human    Resources    (Mr. 
Hatch);  by  the  chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment  and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  (Mr.  Quayle),  as 
well  as  many  other  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  matter  first  came  to  my  person- 
al  attention   during   an   open   house 
which  Senator  Heihz  and  I  attended 
in  Midland,  Pa.,  on  March  5  of  this 
year.  The  residents  of  that  communi- 
ty, which  had  been  decimated  when 
the  sole  employer  of  the  community, 
Crucible  Steel  closed,  made  the  point 
that  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed was  the  most  pressing  item  on 
the  agenda.  Following  that.  Senator 
EtaKZ    and    I    introduced    legislation 
which  has  gone  through  an  elaborate 
period  of  consideration.  It  was  consid- 
ered by  the  President  when  Senator 
Heinz,  Governor  Thomburgh  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  had  occasion  to  bring  it 
to  his  attention  and  it  received  his  per- 
sonsd  Interest  and  later  the  blessing  of 
the   administration,   as   evidenced   by 
the  Director  of  OMB,  David  Stock- 
man. 

There  have  been  extensive  delibera- 
tions on  this  matter,  where  leadership 
has  been  provided  by  Senators  Dole. 
Heinz,  Durenberger,  Hatch,  and 
Quayle. 

We  have  worked  out,  I  think,  the 
mechanism  for  paying  for  this  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  a  2-year  block 
grant  to  the  States,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$1.8  billion.  I  believe  there  has  been  an 
agreement  that  the  measure  would  be 
paid  for  by  modifying  income  averag- 
ing, which  would  provide  for  full  pay- 
ment for  this  bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter,  as  has 
Senator  Heinz,  with  Senator  Dole 
prior  to  submission,  with  the  goal 
being  to  find  a  date  certain  when  this 
body  can  take  up  this  bill.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  considered  a  fast  track  to 
have  a  major  piece  of  legislation  like 
this  acted  on  within  1  year,  but  for 
those  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
not  covered  by  health  insurance,  this 
risk  weighs  very  heavily  on  them. 
Those  who  have  needed  immediate 
care  and  not  had  it  are,  of  course,  very 
much  in  need  of  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  the  reason  for  its  submis- 
sion at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  (Mr.  Heinz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  in 
view  of  the  discussion,  indeed  the  an- 
nouncement, that  Senator  Dole  made 
to  the  Finance  Committee  on  Friday,  I 
am  optimistic  that  we  can  make 
progress  on  not  only  having  legislation 
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.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
reasons  we  should  not  act 
rriatter  at  this  time.  First,  be- 
cause a  pi  ocess  is  underway  which  will 
result  in  the  presentation  of  a  better 
program  i  »f  health  benefits  for  the  un- 
employed; second,  because  the  pro- 
gram should  be  financed;  and  third, 
because  xre  need  to  move  ahead  with 
the  FSC  (  xtension. 
Curreni  ly,  there  are  two  bills  on  the 
calendar  which  would  provide 
benefits  for  the  xinem- 
S.  951  and  S.  242  address 
urgent  needs  of  the  unemployed 
families  for  health  benefit 
during  a  period  of  economic 
Although  the  bills  address 
problem  somewhat  differently,  we 
working  to  resolve  those 


That  process  is  almost  complete.  As 
a  result,  we  will  have  put  together  fea- 
tures from  both  bills  so  that  the  pro- 
gram we  will  then  propose  is  better  de- 
fined and  provides  a  better  basis  for 
administration  and  service  delivery. 

The  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed we  seek  to  provide  must  be  fi- 
nanced. Both  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  have  recognized  that  funds 
need  to  be  made  available  to  meet  this 
commitment.  A  spending  program 
such  as  this  should  not  be  created 
simply  by  raising  the  deficit.  The  com- 
mittees agree  and  the  administration 
agrees  on  this  point.  The  Finance 
Committee  meets  next  week  to  take 
up  possible  revenue-raising  provisions 
which  can  be  used  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed  because  without  it 
there  will  be  no  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  the  unemployed.  That  is  just 
not  so.  The  Senate  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  move  on  this  matter. 
What  is  important  here  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  FSC  program.  This  amend- 
ment can  slow  down  and  complicate 
the  extension  of  this  needed  program. 
Unless  the  FSC  program  is  acted  on  by 
September  30,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
cash  benefits  for  many  unemployed 
workers  in  this  Nation. 

There  are  a  number  of  measures 
which  will  be  coming  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee— several  of  which 
can  be  used  as  the  vehicle  to  move  on 
health  benefits  for  the  unemployed.  I 
am  committed  to  seeing  that  we  so 
move  on  this  important  program  and 
give  you  my  assurance  that  the  matter 
will  come  to  the  floor  for  our  consider- 
ation. 

I  am  not  certain  I  can  give  a  date 
certain,  because  I  have  checked  with 
the  majority  leader  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  We  have  been  negotiating, 
as  Senator  Heinz  pointed  out.  Senator 
Specter  and  others  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  this,  with  the  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  nearly  every  issue  has 
been  resolved.  There  is  one  question  of 
jurisdiction,  which  is  rather  impor- 
tant. But  I  think  that  may  be  resolved. 

I  think  the  one  area  we  agree  on  is  if 
we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  we  ought 
to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it,  not  just  do 
as  the  House  did,  pass  out  a  program 
without  a  means  of  financing  it. 

We  did  provide  some  means  in  our 
committee  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  administration. 
Now  we  are  looking  for  some  other 
way  to  pay  for  it.  from  revenue,  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  administration. 

There  has  been  one  administration 
request,  I  think  a  proper  one,  that  we 
not  pass  a  bill  out  here  that  just  cre- 
ates a  program  without  proper  financ- 
ing. I  think  on  a  bipartisan  basis  we 
can  agree  to  do  that,  or  this  program 
is  never  going  to  come  into  fruition. 


I  know  that  Senator  Heinz  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  matter  he  wants  to 
bring  up  the  first  week  we  are  back, 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  farm  bill  pending,  I 
assume,  about  that  time.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  second  week— I 
cannot  say  for  certain— but  the  second 
week  after  we  return,  which  would  be 
the  week  of  the  24th,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question,  we  anticipate  that  we 
shall  act  on  this  matter  before  we  act 
on  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Knowing  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  not,  I  would  say  yes, 
because  someone  is  going  to  offer  it  on 
the  debt  ceiling.  I  would  like  to  act  on 
it  on  its  own.  I  think  it  has  merit  and 
ought  to  be  done.  I  think  we  can  do  it 
before  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  understands  the  situation 
better  than  anybody  else  except 
maybe  the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Assuming  it  is  acted 
on  in  the  week  of  the  24th,  what  kind 
of  chronology  does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  anticipate  with  respect  to  the 
other  body?  My  concern  is  that  we 
move  through  to  final  passage  and 
submission  to  the  President  before  we 
adjourn,  which  is  now.  apparently,  set 
for  mid-November,  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing. That  has  been  the  announcement 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  he  and  the 
Speaker  have  come  to  that  under- 
standing. 

I  know  the  concern  Senator  Heinz 
shares  with  me  is  that  we  act  on  it 
early  enough  to  go  to  conference,  iron 
it  out,  and  submit  it  to  the  President 
so  we  do  not  have  this  matter  as  pend- 
ing business  when  we  come  back  on 
January  23,  which  the  majority  leader 
has  announced  is  our  date  of  return. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  yes.  that  we  are  going  to 
make  certain  the  President  signs  it.  I 
think  I  can  assure  both  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  are  going  to 
bring  it  up  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  are 
going  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  hope  favorably.  But  there  are 
some  Members  who  are  opposed  to 
anything  at  this  time. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  majority 
leader  is  just  not  able  to  say  we  are 
going  to  bring  it  up  on  the  17th.  the 
18th.  or  the  22d.  but  generally  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  do  it  in  the  second 
week. 
I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  What  kind  of  time- 
table does  the  Senator  anticipate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  not  think  it 
would  take  too  long.  We  would  have  to 
work  out  our  differences  with  the  com- 
mittee, any  amendments  that  might 


be  offered,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  it  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  realize  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  cannot 
make  any  assurances  as  to  what  the 
President  is  going  to  do  by  way  of  sig- 
nature, but  is  it  his  expectation  that 
we  would  be  able  to  conclude  the 
matter  before  we  adjourn  in  mid-No- 
vember? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  expectation, 
yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  With  that  assurance, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this 
important  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  Senators  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  other 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that 
may  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate?  That 
amendment  has  not  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  and  I  do  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Eunendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  could  resolve  a 
serious  problem  he  has  in  his  State  in 
the  conference  rather  than  through 
the  amendment  route.  We  need  to  go 
to  conference  yet  this  afternoon  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate  either  today 
or  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
today.  I  know  other  Senators  would 
like  to  leave. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  today  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion (FSC)  program,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  tomorrow  night.  This 
emergency  supplemental  program  has 
provided  needed  benefits  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Congress  enacted  this  pro- 
gram on  a  temporary  basis  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  to  address  the  problem  of 
disastrously  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  disastrous  9.8-percent  rate 
that  existed  then  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  9.5-percent  rate  reported  last 
month.  Clearly,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram exists  today  as  it  did  1  year  ago. 
The  continuing  need  for  a  supple- 
mental program  in  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan is  also  evident.  The  14.5-percent 
unemployment  rate  that  plagued 
Michigan  when  Congress  enacted  the 
FSC  program  is  virtually  the  same  as 
the  14.3-percent  rate  that  Michigan  re- 
ported last  month.  Nearly  30,000 
Michigan  unemployed  currently  re- 
ceive FSC  benefits  and  they  will  find 
these  benefits  cut  off  abruptly  if  the 
program  is  not  extended.  Another 
95,000  currently  receive  regular  bene- 
fits and  many  of  them  will  be  left 
without  benefits  this  winter  should 
they  remain  unemployed  and  without 
a  FSC  program.  While  the  slight  up- 


surge in  the  number  of  employed  in 
Michigan  in  the  past  few  months  is 
heartening,  we  must  recognize  that  a 
large  group  of  unemployed  will  be 
unable  to  secure  employment  in  the 
next  few  months.  Since  Michigan  and 
virtually  all  other  States  cannot  qual- 
ify for  the  extended  benefits  program 
because  of  the  unfair  and  irrational 
eligibility  requirements,  a  FSC  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential. 

I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  support  the  extension  of 
this  important  program.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  program  that  we  extend, 
however,  is  the  real  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed today.  We  in  Congress  cannot 
pat  overselves  on  the  back  for  support- 
ing a  FSC  extension  if  the  program  we 
extend  lacks  certain  necessary  ele- 
ments. The  long-term  unemployed, 
who  have  already  suffered  through 
endless  weeks  of  fruitless  job  searches, 
depend  on  us  to  construct  a  fair  and 
complete  program  to  aid  them 
through  this  difficult  period. 

I  believe  that  the  FSC  program  that 
we  extend  must  contain  certain  provi- 
sions to  address  the  problems  of  the 
long-term  unemployed.  While  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee contains  some  of  these  provisions, 
I  am  cosponsoring  certain  amend- 
ments today  to  rectify  some  of  the 
bill's  deficiencies.  Let  me  outline  what 
I  believe  this  FSC  program  must  in- 
clude. 

SUFFICIENT  WEEKS  OF  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  providing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  protection  to  aid  unem- 
ployed individuals'  survival  during 
their  temporary  period  of  unemploy- 
ment constitutes  the  basic  reason  for 
having  an  unemployment  insurance 
system.  During  long  recessionary  peri- 
ods, such  as  the  one  we  have  suffered 
through  during  the  past  3  years,  a  sup- 
plemental program  is  necessary  be- 
cause employment  is  that  much  more 
difficult  to  secure.  When  we  extended 
the  FSC  program  last  winter,  we  felt 
that  16  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  were 
needed  to  provide  sufficient  protection 
for  the  unemployed  in  high  unemploy- 
ment States  such  as  Michigan.  When 
the  program  was  extended  last  spring, 
14  weeks  constituted  the  maximum  en- 
titlement for  the  unemployed  in  high 
unemployment  States.  The  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee  before 
us  advocates  a  maximum  of  12  weeks 
of  basic  FSC  benefits.  While  Michigan 
qualifies  for  the  maximum  in  contrast 
to  the  original  administration  proposal 
under  which  Michigan  was  delegated 
to  the  minimum  tier  despite  having 
the  second  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  the  Nation,  the  12-week  maxi- 
mum is  not  acceptable. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  Michigan's 
unemployment  rate  remains  nearly  as 
high  as  when  the  FSC  program  was 
enacted.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
misplaced  reliance  on  the  insured  un- 
employment   rate    to    determine    the 


number  of  benefit  weeks,  Michigan 
unemployed  have  lost  a  significant 
amount  of  needed  protection  during 
the  past  few  months.  An  unemployed 
worker  in  Michigan  today  can  qualify 
for  a  maximum  of  10  weeks  of  benefits 
beyond  the  regular  program  compared 
to  a  maximum  of  29  weeks  as  recently 
as  last  March.  At  the  very  least,  the 
long-term  unemployed  today  deserve 
the  maximum  of  14  FSC  weeks  that 
was  provided  in  last  spring's  extension. 
Consequently,  I  am  supporting  efforts 
on  the  floor  today  to  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  provided. 

REACH-BACK  PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  as  Michigan  has  suf- 
fered through  44  consecutive  months 
of  double-digit  unemployment,  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  without 
being  able  to  find  a  job.  In  fact,  esti- 
mates indicate  that  nearly  100,000  un- 
employed in  Michigan  have  exhausted 
their  FSC  benefits.  These  unemployed 
need  our  support  as  much  today  as 
they  did  a  few  months  ago.  While  I 
agree  that  we  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  retrain  many  of  these  workers 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  local 
job  opportunities,  these  efforts  will 
take  time.  We  cannot  simply  withdraw 
our  support  and  delegate  many  of 
these  proud  workers  to  the  welfare 
rolls  when  they  cannot  find  jobs  in 
their  communities  today.  Yet,  that  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  advo- 
cates by  opposing  a  reach-back  provi- 
sion that  provides  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  to  FSC  exhaustees. 

The  bill  before  us  today  does  not  in- 
clude a  reach-back  provision.  With 
nearly  100,000  FSC  exhaustees  in  my 
State  alone  depending  on  further  as- 
sistance, I  find  this  omission  uncon- 
scionable. I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  those 
amendments  that  provide  for  a  reach- 
back  provision.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backs  when  jobs  remain  difficult  to 
find. 

TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  (TUR)  OPTION 

The  number  of  FSC  weeks  for  which 
a  State  qualifies  depends  on  its  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  (lUR).  As  I 
have  noted  in  my  bill  (S.  1663)  to 
extend  the  FSC  program  and  in  sever- 
al statements,  reliance  on  the  lUR  to 
determine  eligibility  is  unfair.  The 
lUR,  which  excludes  FSC  recipients 
and  exhaustees,  gives  an  inaccurate 
picture  of  many  States'  unemploy- 
ment problems.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  Michigan  where  the  gap  between 
the  most  recent  lUR— 3.54  percent— 
and  the  seasonally  adjusted  TUR— 
14.3  percent— is  nearly  11  percent.  I 
have  advocated  the  use  of  the  TUR  as 
a  State  option  in  addition  to  the  lUR. 
While  the  use  of  the  TUR  also  poses 
some  problems,  I  would  support  its  use 
as  an  option  until  a  better  indicator 
than  it  or  the  lUR  can  be  found. 
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The  Penance  Committee  has  agreed 
with  us  that  the  use  of  the  lUR  Is 
often  unwarranted.  In  fact,  the  report 
that  accompanies  the  bill  before  us 
states  th^t: 

When  4  State  experiences  a  prolonged 
period  of]  extremely  high  unemployment, 
the  validity  of  the  current  Insured  unem- 
ployment irate  as  an  indicator  of  Its  relative 
unemployment  situation  compared  with 
other  States  is  weakened  •  *  * 

In  ord<  r  to  correct  this  problem,  the 
commlttfe  bill  Includes  a  special  provi- 
sion thai  grants  a  State  the  maximum 
PSC  benefits  if  the  State's  average 
lUR  ov«r  the  period  since  January 
1982  exceeds  6  percent.  This  alterna- 
tive insvired  unemployment  measure 
takes  a<  count  of  the  many  unem- 
ployed w  ho  have  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar benefits  and  who,  therefore,  are 
not  Inclu  ded  in  the  lUR.  Since  this  an- 
swers mj  ny  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  lUR.  I  can  support 
that  pro'  Ision. 

Since  t  he  committee  admits  that  the 
use  of  tlie  lUR  is  often  flawed,  logic 
dictates  hat  its  use  to  determine  eligi- 
bility fa-  the  extended  benefits  (EB) 
program  is  similarly  flawed.  Reliance 
on  the  lUR  caused  nearly  57,000  un- 
employe<l  Michigan  worliers  to  trigger 
off  the  EB  program  this  June  even 
though  1  lichigan  had  the  second  high- 
est rat€  of  unemployment  in  the 
Nation.  Wo  good  reason  exists  to  re- 
quire ttat  all  States  rely  on  this 
flawed  measure  to  be  eligible  for  the 
EB  program.  Consequently,  1  believe 
that  the  special  provisions  included  in 
the  conmittee  bill  should  apply  at 
each  State's  option  to  determine  eligi- 
bility fo]  the  EB  program. 

LENGTH  OP  EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  ad- 
dress th(  t  problems  associated  with  the 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams. We  should  consider  the  Byrd- 
Heinz  pijoposal  to  combine  the  EB  and 
rams  into  a  permanent  pro- 
^e  need  to  find  a  better  meas- 
the  lUR  to  determine  eligi- 
jr  these  benefits.  These  are 
that  this  Congress  should 
[Frankly,  I  am  fearful  that  an 
extension  of  the  FSC  pro- 
remove  the  incentive  for  this 
to  act. 
Conse(juently,  I  support  a  9-month 
extensioh  of  a  more  complete  FSC 
program  than  the  Finance  Committee 
has  proposed.  In  thi^  way,  this  Con- 
gress will  have  to  address  the  prob- 
lems f ac  ing  the  EB  and  FSC  programs 
without  letting  the  PSC  program 
expire.  ]  doreover,  we  will  not  lock  the 
long-ter  n  imemployed  into  a  deficient 
program  for  18  months. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  extend  the 
FSC  program  to  aid  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  remain  unemployed 
today.  We  must  also  extend  a  PSC 
progran  that  will  truly  address  the 
problems  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. [Consequently,  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  support  those  amendments 
to  the  committee  bill  that  address  the 
problems  that  I  have  noted. 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1887, 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion amendments  of  1983.  This  bill  will 
extend  the  FSC  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 18  months  through  March  31, 
1985.  Without  this  extension  FSC  will 
expire  at  midnight  tomorrow. 

Mr.  I»resident,  the  FSC  program  was 
enacted  in  1982  as  we  recognized  the 
severity  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  the  inadequacies  of  the  exist- 
ing unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

Since  then,  we  have  extended  FSC 
twice,  once  in  December  1982  and  then 
again  in  March  1983.  Now,  once  again 
we  face  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
extend  FSC— given  that  the  extended 
benefit  program  has  been  so  ineffectu- 
al. Thus,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  administration  and  the  Finance 
Committee  moved  so  quicldy  to  push 
this  extension  along. 

We  need  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
overall  unemplojTnent  compensation 
program— however,  until  this  occurs 
we  need  something  to  fill  the  gap. 

This  is  why  the  continuation  of  PSC 
is  so  important.  PSC  has  assisted  over 
41,000  Minnesotans  in  the  past  year 
alone,  arid  without  this  extension, 
thousands  of  Minnesotans  will  face 
falling  off  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation rolls. 

The  economy  is  clearly  in  the  midst 
of  a  recovery.  Unemployment  is  drop- 
ping. In  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Mirmesota  has  fallen  over  3  full  per- 
centage points  in  the  last  9  months. 
Also,  optimism  about  next  year  and 
employment  opportunities  is  increas- 
ing. 

But  because  unemployment  is  a  lag 
indicator,  there  still  are  many  people- 
like  those  on  Minnesota's  iron  range— 
who  are  not  able  to  find  work.  And  un- 
fortunately for  those  on  the  range, 
until  the  steel  industry  picks  up,  this 
problem  will  persist.  It  is  people  in 
this  position  who  need  PSC. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speedily  pass 
this  important  legislation.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill  luiows,  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  and  I  sug- 
gest we  go  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  orderd  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  H.R.  3929, 
Calendar  Order  No.  440. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3929)  to  extend  the  Federal 

Supplemental   Compensation   Act   of    1982, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
Immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  and  the  language  of  S.  1887, 
as  amended,  be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  armounced  that  the 
Senator  from  Calif orina  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
LAtriENBERG),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Laxjtenberg)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  278  Leg.] 
YEAS— 89 
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Abdnor 

Boren 

Cochran 

Andrews 

Boschwitz 

Cohen 

Armstrong 

Bradley 

D'Amato 

Baker 

Bumpers 

Danforth 

Baucus 

Burdick 

Denton 

Bentsen 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Biden 

Chafee 

Dole 

Blngaman 

Chiles 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

Easleton 

East 

Evans 

Pord 

Omm 

Goldwater 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Joluiston 

Hasten 


Cranston 
DeConcini 
Dodd 
Exon 


Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lucar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowslti 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 


Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarljanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING- 11 


Glenn 
Hollings 
Humpiirey 
Kassebaum 


Lautenberg 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3929),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and 
Mr.  BoREN  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
S.  1887  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sought  recognition  and  received  it  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  the  pro- 
gram is  for  the  rest  of  today  and  for 
next  week,  insofar  as  he  can  at  this 
point  tell  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  managing  a  diffi- 
cult bill  in  good  time  and  bringing  it  to 
a  unanimous  conclusion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  good  will  and  good 
humor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  good  will  and  good 
humor. 

I  hope  they  can  complete  the  confer- 
ence report  in  the  same  spirit  and  do 
so  promptly  because  I  would  like  to 
get  this  thing  back  and  out  of  the  way 
in  the  next  couple  of  hours,  if  we  can. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAB:ER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  conference 
on  the  continuing  resolution  is  com- 
pleted. The  House  must  act  first.  Our 
best  estimate  is  that  we  will  have  the 
conference  report  here  about  4  o'clock. 
I  hope  that  we  can  do  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill  about  the  same 
time,  in  which  event,  except  for  a  few 
other  things  that  may  be  available,  I 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  go  out  then 
imtil  Monday. 

There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow 
unless— and  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a 
threat,  but  just  to  stay  honest— unless 
there  is  a  hitch  in  this  conference  or 
in  the  passage  of  the  CR  conference 
report  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
houses.  But  I  think  that  is  a  tiny  pos- 
sibility. So  I  think  Senators  are  safe  in 
assimiing  that  we  will  not  be  in  on  Sat- 
urday. 

On  Monday,  October  3,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  previously  announced  that  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  try  to  go  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  That  was 
postponed,  as  Members  will  recall, 
through  a  variety  of  requests  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  and  the  con- 
currence of  all  Senators  who  had 
noted  their  particular  and  special  in- 
terests on  our  calendar  and  I  believe 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  people  on  the  out- 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  people  on  the  out- 
side. Indeed,  I  armoimced  at  the  time 
that  a  number  of  civil  rights  groups 
that  were  vitally  interested  in  this,  in- 
cluding the  Black  Leadership  Round- 
table,  had  urged  that  the  matter  be 
postponed  vmtil  the  3d  of  October  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  several  Sena- 
tors, I  think  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  wanted  to  be  here  at  the  time  the 
measure  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  President,  next  week  is  going  to 
be  a  busy  week.  With  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill,  we  also  have 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  to 
be  done.  We  have  perhaps  an  agricul- 
ture bill  to  deal  with  target  prices, 
dairy  and  tobacco.  I  hope  that  can  be 
worked  out  so  it  will  take  a  minimum 
of  time.  We  also  have  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  biU. 

We  have  three  authorization  bills 
that  are  here.  We  have  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill,  the  FTC  au- 
thorization bill,  and  the  defense  pro- 
duction authorization  bill.  It  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  have  about  2  hours 
this  afternoon  and  maybe  we  can  do 
one  or  two  of  those  authorization  bills 
today.  But  we  ought  to  try  to  do  those 
next  week  if  we  can.  And,  of  course,  we 
have  the  State  authorization  bill, 
which  is  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  President,  that,  I  expect,  will  be 
up  next  week,  also.  It  may  not  be,  de- 
pending on  other  circumstances,  be- 


cause there  may  be  emergencies  to  be 
dealt  with  or  there  may  be  a  rule 
XXII  situation  to  be  dealt  with.  But  it 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
things  that  may  be  up  during  the 
coming  week. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  the  Export  Administration  bill 
which  expires  at  midnight  tonight.  It 
is  my  hope  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  to  get  that  bill  up  and 
passed  today.  That  is  not  yet  fully 
worked  out,  but  I  wiU  have  a  further 
report  for  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  a  little  later  in  the  day. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  roUcalls,  if  any— I  am  asking  the 
majority  leader  now  the  $64  ques- 
tion—how many  roUcalls  would  he 
expect  might  occur  or  are  likely  to 
occur  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
more  roUcalls  today.  I  would  say  there 
is  about  a  50-50  chance  of  that.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  roll- 
call  on  the  CR  conference  report  or  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  we 
have  just  finished. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  about  Export  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Export  Administration, 
perhaps;  although  I  hope  we  can  avoid 
that.  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  do  it 
much  better  than  that.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee us  against  a  rollcall  this  after- 
noon. I  would  say  the  chances  are 
about  50-50. 

Mr.   BYRD.   About   50-50;   or   does 

that  mean  60-40  in  favor  of  a  roUcaU? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Probably.  Let  me  put  it 

this  way:  if  I  were  listening  to  that 

advice,  I  would  stay. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Do  I  understand 
we  wiU  complete  the  CR  and  the  un- 
employment biU  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Both  of  them  expire 
tonight  and  we  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  it  is  on  those 
two  measures  that  there  is  a  50-50 
chance  of  a  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  and  the  export 
bUl.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  that,  but  it  is 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  also  an- 
nounce I  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
come  in  at  noon  on  Monday.  I  expect 
to  adjourn  today.  I  have  not  presented 
a  unanimous-consent  request  in  that 
connection,  but  I  expect  to  do  so.  I 
expect  we  wiU  adjourn  at  the  close  of 
business  today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WiU  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicate  on  Monday, 
when  we  come  in  at  noon,  what  wiU  be 
the  possible  hour  for  the  first  roUcaU? 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  hard  to  say.  My  in- 
formation is  not  firm,  but  I  under- 
stand there  may  not  be  opposition  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bUl  on  Monday.  I 
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expect  the  first  vote  may  occur  on  a 
motion  t )  commit  that  bill  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Conmlttee.  That  could  come  as 
early  as  2  or  3  o'clock.  But  if  we  come 
in  at  no<>n  and  go  through  the  usual 
formalities  plus  an  hour  for  morning 
business;!  would  say  the  chances  are 
that  it  wpuld  be  2  p.m.  before  the  first 
vote.  I 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    thank   the 

Senator. 

Mr.  B/IKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  EK  )LE.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
now  like  to  move  to  consider  the  ex- 
tension (»f  the  Coffee  Agreement.  We 
have  a  House  bill  which  is  a  2-year  ex- 
tension ^d  the  Senate  bill  which  is  a 
6-year  extension.  We  have  agreed  in- 
formallyj  to  take  a  3-year  extension 
that  the  House  will  accept.  There  will 
be  one  amendment  offered  to  the 
Agreement,  and  that  will  be 
sion  of  the  trade  adjustment 
$95  million  the  first  year 
lillion  the  second  year. 

also  advised  by  the  House 
|iat  amendment  is  agreed  to  in 
late.  they  will  accept  that 
ent.  I  might  say  that  we  met 
yesterday.  Senator  Danforth 
he  amendment  and  discussed 
idment.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
juld  like  to  move  that  now. 
»AKER.  Will  the  Senator 
\ie  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
while   we   check   our   cloak- 
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Coffee 
the  extpi 
assistam 
and  $98 

We  ar< 
that  if  tl 
the    Sei 
amen« 
on  this 
offered 
the  ami 
tion,  I  wi 

Mr. 
permit 
quorimi 
rooms? 

Mr.  D< 

Mr.  B< 


►LE.  I  yield. 

;r.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  I  call  the  roll. 

The  bjll  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DJANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  c  uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ] 'RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ECONOMIC  POLICY 


Mr. 
yesterday 
tee 
olution 


agre  ;d 


on 

Senate 
tor 

myself, 
press 
minus  3 
concept 
by 

years 
indexini ; 
spending 
cent. 
We 
that  to 


1  )ANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
to  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
which  was  a  major  statement 
economic  policy.  The  sense-of-the- 
ijesolution  was  offered  by  Sena- 
Senator     BoREN,     and 
IVe  had  originally  intended  to 
a  vote  on  the  so-called  CPI 
proposition.  CPI  minus  3  is  a 
of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit 
appijoximately  $120  billion  in  the 
through  1988  by  adjusting 
formulas  for  both  tax  and 
purposes  downward  by  3  per- 


Wy  LLOP, 


for 


15  85 


made 


the  decision  not  to  press 
vote  because  we  have  no  illu- 
sions tHat  it  would  be  adopted  at  an 


I 


early  date.  We  do  plan  to  keep  press- 
ing that  issue. 

But  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

(1)  The  Federal  budget  deficits  now  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  1980s  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  America's  economic  future; 

(2)  The  deficits  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
brought  under  reasonable  control  solely  by 
a  strong  economic  recovery,  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending,  and  reduced  spending  for 
discretionary  domestic  spending  programs: 
and 

(3)  The  goal  of  reducing  Federal  deficits 
to  levels  that  do  not  threaten  America's  eco- 
nomic future  will  require  some  reduction  In 
the  growth  of  Federal  non  means-based  en- 
titlement programs  and  some  increase  in 
Federal  revenues. 

(4)  The  staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance are  hereby  instructed  to  identify 
measures  for  increasing  tax  revenues  and  re- 
ducing the  growth  in  non  means-based  enti- 
tlement programs.  This  analysis  shall  in- 
clude such  options  as  temporary  modifica- 
tion of  the  'indexing'  that  both  increases 
spending  on  entitlements  and  foregoes  the 
growth  in  revenues  that  would  otherwise 
occur  in  response  to  Inflation;  consumption 
taxes;  improvements  in  tax  compliance; 
elimination  or  modification  of  unjustified 
tax  preferences;  restricting  tax  shelters; 
measures  to  broaden  the  tax  base;  correct- 
ing inequities  in  the  distribution  of  benefits 
under  Federal  entitlement  programs,  includ- 
ing Medicare;  and  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  entitlement  programs. 

(5)  For  each  measure  so  identified,  the 
impact  on  low-income  persons  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  staffs  are  instructed  to  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  or  before 
March  15,  1984. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  sig- 
nificant items  in  this  resolution  which 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday. 

The  first  matter  that  should  be 
highlighted  is  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  stated: 
"The  Federal  budget  deficits  now  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  1980's  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  America's  economic 
future." 

Now  there  has  been  a  debate  on  that 
question,  Mr.  President,  a  debate  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Regan,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Feldstein. 

Secretary  Regan  claims  the  deficits 
really  do  not  matter  that  much;  that 
we  can  accommodate  them.  Mr.  Feld- 
stein does  not  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  yes- 
terday by  an  overwhelming  margin 
weighed  in  in  favor  of  Mr.  Feldstein 
and  stated  its  adamant  position  that 
Secretary  Regan  is  incorrect  and  that 
the  position  that  he  takes  poses  a 
major  threat,  a  serious  threat,  to 
America's  economic  future;  not  just 
the  short  range  of  America's  economy, 
but  economic  future  for  years  to  come. 

Further,  auiother  point  of  notable  in- 
terest in  this  resolution  is  the  finding 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  defi- 


cits cannot  be  expected  to  be  brought 
under  reasonable  control  solely  by  a 
strong  economic  recovery.  Now  the 
point  has  been  made  that  the  economy 
is  on  the  mend  and  that  as  the  econo- 
my mends  itself  the  deficit  will  be  re- 
duced. 

Well,  the  point  was  made  yesterday 
that  no  matter  how  strong  the  eco- 
nomic recovery,  under  even  the  most 
optimistic  projections  of  what  will 
happen  in  the  economy,  the  deficit 
will  still  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  billion  to  $200  billion.  Therefore, 
not  only  will  the  economic  recovery 
not  lower  the  deficits  to  a  manageable 
level  but  in  fact  the  high  deficits  will 
stunt  the  economic  recovery. 

Further,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the 
resolution  that  the  deficits  cannot  be 
brought  under  reasonable  control 
solely  by  a  reduction  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

A  lot  of  people  feel  that  defense 
spending  should  be  stretched  out  and 
that  the  President  should  not  get  ev- 
erything he  wants  in  defense  spend- 
ing. But  even  under  the  lowest  projec- 
tions of  defense  spending,  even  within 
the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  de- 
fense spending  should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  level,  still  we  are  going  to 
face  deficits  in  the  $150  billion  to  $200 
biUion  level. 

It  was  also  said  in  the  resolution 
that  the  deficits  cannot  be  brought 
under  reasonable  control  by  reduced 
spending  for  discretionary  domestic 
spending  programs.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  2  years. 
We  did  do  some  good  in  trying  to  trim 
the  budget  in  a  whole  series  of  speci- 
fied areas.  However,  this  business  of 
creating  laundry  lists  and  trying  to 
attack  one  spending  program  after  an- 
other is  not  sufficient.  Therefore,  we 
must  try  a  broader-based  approach  to 
reducing  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

And  so  the  Finance  Conmiittee 
agreed  yesterday  that:  "The  goal  of  re- 
ducing Federal  deficits  to  levels  that 
do  not  threaten  America's  economic 
future  will  require  some  reduction  in 
the  growth  of  Federal  nonmeans- 
based  entitlement  programs  and  some 
increase  in  Federal  revenues." 

Mr.  President,  nobody  likes  to  hear 
those  words.  Everyone  would  like  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  have  to  either 
check  the  growth  rate  of  nonmeans- 
based  entitlements  nor  do  we  have  to 
increase  Federal  revenues.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  said  yesterday  that 
we  have  to  do  both.  And  I  think  that 
this  resolution,  therefore,  points  the 
way  to  a  new  realism  in  economic 
policy  for  our  country. 

I  do  not  have  any  illusions  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  election  we 
wiU  take  responsible  action.  I  believe 
that  we  should.  I  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  ahead  of  their  politi- 
cians. I  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  take  the  steps 


necessary  to  bring  the  deficit  under 
reasonable  control. 

But  we  are  so  timid  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  we  seem  unwilling  to  do 
that. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  yester- 
day, we  at  least  stated  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  have  defi- 
cits at  a  reasonable  level  unless  we 
check  the  growth  rate  of  entitlement 
programs  and  unless  we  increase  Fed- 
eral revenue,  a  major  statement  of 
policy  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  a  major  statement  of  policy  at 
odds  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
President,  at  odds  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  on 
the  budget  deficit,  the  healthier  will 
be  the  economic  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  425.  H.R.  3813. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  38ia)  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  we  have  cleared  this  matter 
with  Members  on  this  side  the  best  we 
know  how.  We  have  gone  through  our 
Cloakroom  lines.  It  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  taken  care  of  expeditiously. 
There  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
also  gone  through  the  same  clearance 
process  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  explain  in  detail  the 
amendment  he  intends  to  offer. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
expires  at  midnight  tonight  and  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  has  the 
same  expiration  date.  We  have  been 
assured  by  our  House  colleagues  that 
if,  in  fact,  we  extend  the  coffee  agree- 
ment for  3  years  and  add  an  extension 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance,  as  Sen- 


ator Danforth  will  explain  momentar- 
ily, as  amended  by  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Long,  they  might  accept  that  package. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
move  quickly  to  resolve  this  matter,  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  midnight  dead- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance yesterday  approved  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  H.R.  3391,  as 
amended,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  for  2 
years  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  firms.  As  the 
current  authorization  for  these  pro- 
grams expires  today,  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  act  without  delay  to 
approve  the  committee's  action. 

I  will  offer  this  reauthorization, 
however,  with  Senator  Danforth  as  a 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  3813, 
the  House-passed  enabling  legislation 
for  the  1983  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  President's  authority 
to  carry  out  U.S.  obligations  under  the 
current  coffee  agreement  also  expires 
today.  The  Finance  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  S.  1847,  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  agreement,  on  September 
27.  Thus,  it  is  my  intention  to  combine 
the  two  reauthorizations  that  have 
passed  the  House  and  our  committee. 

The  committee  vote  to  reauthorize 
the  programs  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  3391,  which  would  have  greatly 
expanded  the  scope  and  cost  of  the 
worker  program,  and  those  of  us  who 
agreed  with  the  administration  that 
the  programs  should  not  be  reauthor- 
ized at  all.  Members  will  recall  that  in 
the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  number  of 
measures  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
spiraling  costs  of  the  programs  and  to 
render  them  more  effective  in  accom- 
plishing their  intended  purposes— ad- 
justment of  workers  and  firms.  Be- 
tween 1975  and  1980,  the  costs  of  the 
worker  program  alone  rose  from  $25 
million  to  well  over  $2  billion.  The 
1981  changes  wrought  significant  disci- 
pline in  the  program;  nevertheless,  the 
worker  and  firm  programs  together 
continue  to  cost  over  $100  miUion  per 
fiscal  year.  According  to  administra- 
tion estimates,  a  simple  reauthoriza- 
tion of  both  programs,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  voted  to  do,  will  cost  about 
$128  million  in  both  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  there 
have  been  few  Government  programs 
ever  that  promised  so  much  but  deliv- 
ered so  little  to  so  few.  TAA  programs 
have  not  adjusted  either  many  work- 
ers or  firms,  while  being  enormously 
costly.  Worse,  they  are  patently  unfair 
in  their  arbitrary  distinctions  among 
beneficiaries  of  Government  assist- 
ance: who  can  justify  providing  one 
group  of  workers  with  extra  Federal 
assistance  because  of  their  poor  com- 
petitive position,  while  at  the  same 
time  denying  this  largess  to  very  simi- 


larly situated  groups  who  unfortunate- 
ly cannot  demonstrate  a  tenuous  con- 
nection of  job  loss  to  import  competi- 
tion? In  the  firm  program  too,  the 
Government  is  forced  by  this  program 
to  offer  a  very  few  firms  cash  and 
technical  assistance  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  vast  majority  of  businesses 
that  share  the  same  problems.  I  am  at- 
taching to  this  statement  a  list  of 
worker  program  benefits  that  shows 
by  State  how  few  areas  benefit  from 
the  program.  I  am  also  including  a 
breakdown  of  the  firm  program  that 
shows  its  own  dismal  history  of  oper- 
ation for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few. 

I  must  also  note  that  there  are  nu- 
merous Government  programs  that 
render  TAA  programs  redundant,  and 
are  much  better  administered.  Title 
III  of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act  provides  worker  training  benefits 
to  all  workers,  regardless  of  the  con- 
nection of  their  job  loss  with  import 
competition.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment offer  numerous  technical  as- 
sistance programs  and  financial  assist- 
ance programs  that  also  are  not  dis- 
criminatory in  their  availability.  In  my 
opinion,  they  provide  more  than  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  empty 
symbolism  of  TAA  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  as  a 
whole  believes  that  it  is  important  to 
continue  the  TAA  programs  in  their 
current  form,  and  I  am  committed  to 
accomplishing  that  goal.  The  pro- 
grams are  operating  at  levels  signifi- 
cantly below  their  pre-1981  levels,  and 
seem  to  be  much  better  managed  in 
this  administration.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  and  the  President  will 
accept  the  committee's  compromise.  If 
so,  we  will  continue  to  operate  TAA  as 
is  the  case  now,  while  taking  a  long 
look  at  whether  to  fold  them  into 
other  programs,  or  make  other  im- 
provements in  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of 
this  committee  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  carry  out  and 
to  enforce  U.S.  obligations  under  the 
1983  international  coffee  agreement— 
ICA.  That  agreement  comes  into  force 
on  October  1.  1983.  and  will  be  the 
fifth  in  a  series  of  such  agreements 
dating  back  to  1963.  The  Senate 
unanimously  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  new  agree- 
ment last  July  27.  Current  authority 
to  carry  out  the  1976  ICA  expires 
today;  the  President  needs  authority 
to  carryout  the  obligations  of  the  new 

The  ICA  establishes  a  system  of 
export  quotas  among  the  coffee  pro- 
ducing nations  to  stabilize  prices 
within  an  agreed  range.  If  prices  rise 
above  the  ceiling,  quotas  are  suspend- 
ed. The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
ICA  generally  has  worked  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  to  the  benefit  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers and  to  the  stability  in  world 
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markets  ihat  is  so  Important  to  the  de- 
veloping! countries  dependent  on 
coffee  exports  for  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  National  Coffee  Asso- 
ciation s^d  the  consimier  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  support  the 
agreement  and  this  enabling  legisla- 
tion. I  am  attaching  a  letter  from  Am- 
bassador {Brock  expressing  the  admin- 
istration^ strong  support. 
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Finally,  I  am  supplementing  this 
statement  with  the  text  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that  would  have  accom- 
panied H.R.  3391,  the  committee's  bill 
to  reauthorize  TAA.  Because  we  are 
aslcing  the  Senate  to  reauthorize  these 
programs  on  a  different  vehicle,  there 
will  be  no  report.  I  therefore  include 
this  report  in  this  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  reauthorization  of  both  the 


trade  adjustment  assistance  programs 
and  the  coffee  agreement  enabling  leg- 
islation as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  items  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Thi  U.S.  Trade  Reprisentativk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  S. 
1847,  legislation  currently  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  would 
continue  U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  (ICA). 

The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  on  July  27. 
1983.  In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  Implementing  legislation  amending 
the  1980  Coffee  Agreement  Act  must  be 
passed  by  October  1.  1983.  If  not,  our  au- 
thority to  Implement  the  Agreement  and 
comply  with  our  treaty  obligations  will 
expire  and  U.S.  Customs  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  monitor  imports  of  coffee. 

International  Coffee  Agreements  have 
aimed  at  balancing  the  economic  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers,  and  each  has 
been  an  improvement  over  the  predecessor 
in  this  regard.  Like  the  previous  Agree- 
ments, the  1983  Agreement  is  intended  to 
stabilize  coffee  prices  for  short-run  periods 
along  long-term  market  trends.  The  Agree- 
ment Itself  contains  no  fixed  price  objective; 
rather,  each  year  the  members  of  the  Agree- 
ment will  establish  a  price  range  based  on 
current  production  and  consumption  trends, 
inventory  levels,  and  other  factors  that  in- 
fluence the  market. 

Failure  to  pass  the  legislation  by  Septem- 
ber 30  would  have  adverse  consequences  not 
only  for  the  world  market  but  the  operation 
of  the  domestic  coffee  industry.  Most  U.S. 
roasters,  brokers,  and  importers  have  con- 
cluded business  deals  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  SUtes  would  continue  to 
implement  the  Agreement.  The  failure  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  extend  its  participation 
in  the  Coffee  Agreement  would  also  have 
catastrophic  economic  effects  on  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries.  Many  developing  coun- 
tries depend  on  coffee  exports  for  the  great- 
er share  of  foreign  exchange  revenue.  The 
collapse  of  the  Coffee  Agreement  which 
could  occur  as  a  result  of  U.S.  nonpartlcipa- 
tion  in  the  Agreement  could  trigger  econom- 
ic collapse  in  these  countries.  Coffee  export 
earnings  are  valued  at  $3  billion  per  year, 
and  three-quarters  of  this  amount  goes  to 
Caribbean,  Central  and  South  America 
countries. 

Pending  Congressional  approval  of  the  im- 
plementing legislation,  U.S.  participation  in 
the  new  Agreement  becomes  effective  for  6 
years  on  October  1.  1983.  The  1983  Agree- 
ment, negotiated  by  71  countries,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  1976  Agreement.  It  contains 
the  following  major  elements: 

Its  objective  is  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
coffee  within  a  range  that  is  acceptable  to 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

The  principal  economic  provision  is  a 
system  of  country  export  quotas  which  are 
decreased  when  prices  are  declining  and  in- 
creased when  prices  are  rising  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  of  coffee  within  an  agreed 
range.  In  periods  of  high  prices,  quotas  are 
suspended  altogether  in  order  to  encourage 
maximum  exports.  The  quota  system  is  en- 
forced by  the  importing  members. 

The  ICA  promotes  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  coffee  stock  levels  by  making  each 
producing  country's  export  quota  partially 
dependent  on  its  level  of  stocks.  These 
stocks  can  be  released  in  a  period  of  high 
prices  to  put  immediate  downward  pressure 
on  the  market. 

The  Coffee  Agreement  does  not  harm  U.S. 
consumers.  The  ICA  has  had  some  effect  in 


supporting  world  prices,  but  coffee  prices 
over  the  past  two  years— since  export  quotas 
have  been  put  into  effect— have  been  well 
below  price  levels  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding years.  U.S.  delegations  have  been 
vigilant  in  ensuring  that  the  Agreement 
does  not  adversely  affect  U.S.  consumers 
and/or  consuming  industries.  Indeed  the 
delegations  have  included  representatives  of 
consumer  organizations.  These  representa- 
tives have  stated  their  support  for  the  ICA. 
We  consider  it  critical  that  legislation  be 
approved  In  time  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  obligation  under  the  new  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  and  I  urge  your 
support  for  swift  Committee  approval. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  E.  Brock. 

Reauthorization  of  Trade  Adjustment 

Assistance  Programs 

i.  summary 

The  Committee  bUl  would:  (1)  authorize 
the  present  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  firms  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985;  (2)  make  permanent  the 
standard  of  causation  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines  whether  particular 
groups  of  workers  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance;  and  (3)  include  a 
preference,  among  certified,  equally  quali- 
fied firms  applying  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance, for  firms  proposing  utilization  of  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  in  their  ad- 
justment proposals. 

II.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

In  order  to  authorize  current  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs  beyond  their  cur- 
rently scheduled  expiration  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  the  Committee  approved  H.R. 
3391  with  amendments. 

Present  law 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA)  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  firms  were  originally 
authorized  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  The  programs  are  now  authorized  in 
Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2271  et  seq.),  as  substantially  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Pub.  L.  No.  97-35,  95  Stat.  357).  The  latter 
act  provided  that  the  programs  would 
expire  after  September  30,  1983. 

A.  Worker  Program.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  operates  the  TAA  program  for  work- 
ers. Groups  of  workers  are  eligible  for  cash 
and  training  benefits  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  That  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  workers  in  the  worker's  firm  or  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm  have  been, 
or  are  threatened  to  be,  totally  or  partially 
laid  off; 

(2)  Sales  and/or  production  of  the  firm  or 
subdivision  have  decreased  absolutely;  and 

(3)  Increased  imports  of  articles  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  articles  produced  by 
the  firm  or  subdivision  "contributed  impor- 
tantly" to  both  the  layoffs  and  the  decline 
in  sales  and/or  production. 

The  term  "contributed  importantly" 
means  "a  cause  which  is  important  but  not 
necessarily  more  Important  than  any  other 
cause."  Pursuant  to  section  404  of  the  1981 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  and  Public  Law 
97-362,  the  standard  "substantial  cause" 
will  apply  after  September  30,  1983. 

Individual  workers  within  approved 
groups  are  then  certified  for  assistance 
within  these  groups.  They  are  eligible  for: 

1.  Weekly  cash  payment  entitlement 
(trade  readjustment  allowances  (TRA)) 
equal  to  the  worker's  most  recent  unem- 
ployment   insurance    (UI)    weekly    benefit 


amount  and  payable  only  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment after  a  worker  has  exhausted 
his  regular  UI.  extended  UI  benefits  (EB). 
as  well  as  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion (PSC)  entitlements.  A  worker  cannot 
receive  more  than  52  weeks  of  UI  and  TRA 
benefits  combined,  except  workers  In  ap- 
proved training  may  receive  up  to  26  addi- 
tional weeks  to  complete  training  if  applica- 
tion for  benefits  is  made  within  certain  time 
limits.  Basic  TRA  benefits  can  be  paid  only 
during  the  52-week  period  following  the 
week  in  which  the  worker  has  exhausted 
regular  UI;  additional  benefits  while  In 
training  are  payable  only  during  the  26- 
week  period  following  the  last  week  of  enti- 
tlement to  basic  TRA. 

2.  Approved  training  under  other  Federal 
programs  under  certain  conditions. 

3.  Job  search  and  relocation  allowances. 
All  TAA  benefits  are  authorized  to  be 

funded  from  general  revenues  through 
annual  appropriations. 

jB.  Firm  Program.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  his  Department's  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration,  Is  responsible 
for  operating  the  firm  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program. 

Under  the  1974  Trade  Act,  the  Secretary 
certifies  a  firm  as  eligible  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance if  he  determines— 

(1)  That  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  firm  have  been, 
or  are  threatened  to  be  totally  or  partially 
laid  off; 

(2)  Sales  and/or  production  of  the  firm 
have  decreased  absolutely;  and 

(3)  Increased  Imports  of  articles  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  articles  produced  by 
the  firm  "contributed  Importantly"  to  both 
the  layoffs  and  the  decline  in  sales  and/or 
production. 

A  firm's  assistance  application  cannot  be 
approved  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  f  irm— 

(1)  Has  no  reasonable  access  to  private  fi- 
nancing; and 

(2)  The  proposal  reasonably  will  material- 
ly contribute  to  adjustment.  It  adequately 
considers  workers'  interests,  and  shows  rea- 
sonable self-help  efforts. 

Once  certified,  a  firm  Is  eligible  for  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance.  Financial  as- 
sistance consists  of  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees;  technical  assistance  Includes  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  a  viable  econom- 
ic adjustment  prop>osal. 

77ic  committee  bill 

Like  the  House  bill,  the  Committee  bill 
would  reauthorize  the  current  programs  for 
both  workers  and  firms  for  two  years.  The 
Committee  bill,  however,  does  not  adopt  the 
amendments  to  existing  programs  Included 
In  the  House  bill  that  would  significantly 
expand  the  current  program. 

Besides  extending  the  programs'  authori- 
zation for  two  years,  the  Committee  bill  in- 
cludes two  amendments  to  existing  law. 

The  first  would  restore  permanently  the 
■contribute  importantly"  standard  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  whether 
imports  are  a  cause  of  the  layoffs  or  threat- 
ened layoffs  entitling  workers  to  benefits. 
Pursuant  to  a  change  in  the  1974  Trade  Act 
made  In  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act,  the  standard  "substantial  cause"  would 
otherwise  have  been  applicable  to  determi- 
nations beginning  October  1.  1983.  The 
Committee  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
Impending  change,  and  continue  the  stand- 
ard of  current  law. 

The  second  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  relates  to  the  firm  program. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  preference 
certified,  equally  qualified  loan  ap- 
applicants  that  include  in  their 
plans  proposed  to  the  Secretary 
to   utilize   an   employee  stock, 
plan  (ESOP)  as  the  financing  ve- 
repayment  of  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Nothing  in 
requires    the   Secretary    to 
preference  in  certification  or  to 
loaiis  that  are  not  otherwise  economi- 
soujid.  This  preference  for  ESOP  fi- 
rjnects  a  continuation  of  the  ESOP 
originally    established    in    the 
assistance  portion  of  the  Trade 
.  Some  experience  suggests  that 
companies  with  employee  stoclc 
have  a  higher  likelihood  of  sur- 
more  traditionally-owned  compa- 
addition.     ESOP-type    financing 
likelihood  that  assisted  companies 
to  repay  the  trade  adjustment 
loan  because  principal  payments 
loan  are  tax  deductible  (up  to 
of  payroll  each  year).  Thus,  the 
felt  that  an  ESOP  preference 
the  Committee's  concern  that 
be  structured  in  such  a  way  as 
likelihood  that  assisted  compa- 
s^icceed  and  that  these  loans  wiU  be 
Committee  also  felt  that  equity 
that   where    taxpayer   funds   are 
ussist   a   private   company,   there 
a  preference  for  companies  will- 
sh|ire  the  benefit  of  that  assistance 
employees. 

requires  that  the  employee 
owijership  portion  of  a  company's  ad- 
plan  must  meet  certain  require- 
ore  the  Secretary  may  grant  the 
Those  requirements  are  as  fol- 
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Paragraph  (1)  would  provide  that  25  per- 
loan  made  to  a  corporation  to 
adjustment  assistance  be  made 
trust  established  under  an  em- 
ownership  plan.  Repayment  of 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  firm 
;uch  assistance. 

(2)  would  require  that  the  pro- 
such  loans  be  used  by  qualified 
the  purchase  of  employer  securi- 
annual  employer  contributions 
be  utilized  to  repay  the  out- 
balance  on   these   loans.   It   also 
that,  as  the  qualified  trust 
loan,  employer  securities,  once 
paid  for,  be  allocated  to  the  indi- 
of  plan  participants. 
(3)  would  impose  specific  re- 
which   employee  stock   owner- 
must  meet.  The  agreement  es- 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
maintaining  the  qualified   trust, 
and  the  qualified  trust  must  be 
enforceable  by  all  parties  to 
The  qualified  trust  is  not  to 
to   make  loan   repayments   in 
the  amount  of  required  contribu- 
by  the  employer  and  actually  re- 
the  trust.  This  section  would  also 
funds  transferred  by  the  quali- 
f or  the  acquisition  of  employer  se- 
^ould  be  used  for  the  same  quali- 
as  are  such  other  sums  which 
available  in  the  form  of  direct 
he  firm  qualifying  for  such  assist- 


,  the  equity  capital  of  a  corpo- 

r*;eiving  payment  for  its  securities 

qualified  trust  may  not  be  reduced 

)ne-year  period  beginning  on  the 

I  uch  purchase  to  insure  that  such 

aip   used  solely   for  expansion   and 


other  legitimate  corporate  purposes  rather 
than  for  refinancing  existing  debt  obliga- 
tions. The  Committee  has  made  the  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  provision  a  part  of  its 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  current  productive 
capital  assets  or  other  operating  needs  of 
the  corporation  and  intends  that  no  part  of 
these  funds  should  be  "leaked"  from  the 
company  to  redeem  its  securities. 

Finally,  a  corporation  would  be  required 
to  make  such  contributions  to  the  qualified 
trust  as  are  necessary  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  made  to  the  trust  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  employer  securities,  whether  or  not 
the  corporation  may  deduct  such  contribu- 
tions for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  and 
regardless  of  any  other  amounts  that  the 
corporation  is  obliged  to  contribute  under 
any  employee  stock  ownership  plan  in 
effect. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  require  that  there 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  partici- 
pating employees  for  each  plan  year  their 
share  of  employer  securities  which  are  paid 
for  and  released  for  allocation.  This  alloca- 
tion is  based  on  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  that  participant  compared  to 
total  compensation  paid  all  participants 
during  that  year.  The  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  insure  that  benefits  under  the  em- 
ployee stock  ownershp  plan  are  not  in  any 
way  reduced  or  otherwise  offset  by  benefits 
provided  under  Social  Security  (i.e.,  benefits 
under  the  plan  are  not  to  be  "integrated" 
with  Social  Security  benefits).  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  allocations  cannot  be  on 
a  per  capita  or  some  other  more  equal  basis 
under  the  plan. 

Section  (5)  contains  the  following  defini- 
tions: (A)  "Employee  stock  ownership  plan" 
means  a  technique  of  corporate  finance  that 
utilizes  a  stock  bonus  plan  or  a  stock  bonus 
plan  in  combination  with  a  money  purchase 
pension  plan  qualified  under  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
which  is  designed  to  invest  primarily  in 
qualifying  employer  securities.  In  addition, 
the  plan  must  meet  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(B)  "Qualified  trust"  means  a  trust  estab- 
lished under  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  which  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

(C)  'Qualified  employer  securities"  means 
common  stock  issued  by  a  corporation  re- 
ceiving firm  adjustment  assistance  under 
this  Act  or  by  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  such 
corporation.  Such  stock  must  have  voting 
power  and  dividend  rights  no  less  favorable 
than  the  voting  and  dividend  rights  on 
other  conunon  stock  issued  by  the  issuing 
corporation.  In  addition,  participants  must 
be  permitted  to  direct  the  voting  of  stock  al- 
located to  their  accounts  in  the  plan. 

(D)  "Equity  capital"  means  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation  receiving  firm  adjustment  as- 
sistance the  amount  of  its  pre-existing  in- 
vested capital  and  tangible  assets  (equal  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  properly  exclu- 
sive of  depreciation  on  such  pre-existing 
property  during  the  year  in  which  qualified 
employer  securities  are  purchased  by  the 
trust)  less  the  amount  of  that  corporation's 
pre-existing  liabilities. 

III.  BUDGETARY  IMPACT  OF  THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  sec- 
tions 308  and  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  paragraph  11(a)  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 


Senate,  the  following  statement  is  made  rel- 
ative to  the  cost  and  budgetary  impact  of 
the  bill.  The  Committee  provides  as  its  esti- 
mates the  report  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  under  section  403  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  follows:  (Letter 
follows.) 

The  Committee,  however,  further  notes 
that  the  Administration  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  significantly  higher  cost  esti- 
mates. The  Department  of  Labor,  based  on 
its  recent  experience  with  higher  rates  of 
certifications  for  assistance  in  the  worker 
program,  estimates  that  the  fiscal  year  1984 
cost  of  both  programs  will  be  $127  million, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1985  will  be  $128  million. 

IV.  REGULATORY  IMPACT  OF  THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  11(b)  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  states  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Committee  bill  will  not  regu- 
late any  individuals  or  businesses,  will  not 
significantly  impact  on  the  personal  privacy 
of  individuals,  and  will  result  in  no  addition- 
al paperwork.  The  bill  authorizes  continued 
funding  of  two  Government  adjustment 
programs  without  substantially  modifying 
the  law  governing  their  operations. 

V.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  12  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  below  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets, 
new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in 
roman). 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for 
H.R.  3391,  a  bill  to  improve  workers  training 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  September  29.  1983. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate 

Septemi>er  29.  1983. 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  3391. 

2.  Bill  title:  A  bill  to  improve  workers 
training  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  September 
29.  1983. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  This  bill  would  reauthor- 
ize the  cash  benefit,  training,  and  firm  as- 
sistance parts  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance (TAA)  program  through  fiscal  year 
1985. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: This  bill  would  result  in  additional 
future  liabilities  through  an  extension  of 
existing  entitlements  that  would  require 
subsequent  appropriation  action  to  provide 
the  necessary  budget  authority.  The  figures 
shown  as  "Required  Budget  Authority"  rep- 
resent an  estimate  of  the  additional  budget 
authority   needed   to   cover   the   estimated 


outlays  that  would  result  from  enactment  of 
H.R.  3391. 

[By  fiscal  yw.  in  millions  o(  doUan] 


promise  was  supported  by  the  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  17  to  0. 


Rewttahzatian  ol  cuntiit  pro- 
gram—cash  benefits: 

Requred  bullet  autltority 40 

Ejwntad  ouflays 40 

Emptniwit  airvices: 

limited  audwijalin  Ind 26 

Estiniatad  oiflays... 25 

Firm  assistaMe: 

Estimated  authorizalioii  lenel 29 

Estimated  outlays 24 

Total 
Reguired    budget    auttwily/aii- 

tt»(i;ation  level 95 

EstKiuted  outlays 89 


40  . 
40  . 

28 
27 

30 
29 


3t 
96 


ownership  plan  established  and  maintained 

by  the  recipient  corporation,  by  a  parent  or 

subsidiary  of  such  corporation,  or  by  several 

amendment  NO.  2261  corporations  including  the  recipient  corpo- 

(Puroose'    To    amend    the    International     ration,  ^.       , 

Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980,  to  reau-        "(B)  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan 

1984    1985    1986    1987     19M         \;°^].^^^  ^^^|   adjustment   assistance   for     meete  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

workers  and  firms,  and  for  the  other  pur-     and  „„;„;„„» 

*"'p./  "(C)  the  agreement  among  the  recipient 

Mr    nAmroRTH    Mr    President    I    corporation,  the  lender,  and  the  qualified 

Mr.   DANFORTH    ^r.   i^-esment.   i              relating  to  the  loan  meets  the  requlre- 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and    ^^ents  of  this  section. 

ask  that  it  be  considered.                                 .(2)  An  employee  stock  ownership  plan 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The     ^^^^  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 

amendment  will  be  stated.                             section  unless  the  governing  instrument  of 

^     ~^  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:    the  plan  provides  that— 

Th»    <!or,atr.r    from    MitsouH    (Mr    Dan-        "(A)  the  amount  of  the  loan  paid  under 

, ;  J5^,  ?rCses  I^  ameSent  SLberlll     paragraph  (1)(A,  to  the  qualified  trust  will 

'     -^  oofli       ^'"^^"^                                                   be  used  to  purchase  quahfied  employer  se- 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause    cunties. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following^           JB)  the  quahfied  t-t ^^ ^^pay^glther 

functions  370. 500.  and  600.  negotiating  authority  involving  the          ^              interest  thereon,  out  of  amounts 

Basis  of  Estimate:  The  estimates  of  the  international  coffee  agreement,  i983          contributed  to  the  trust  by  the  recipient 

costs  of  reauthorizing  the  current  law  cash  section     1.    The    International    Coffee     corporation  and 

benefit  and  training  parts  of  the  TAA  pro-  Agreement  Act  of  1980  (19  U.S.C.  1356k.  et        ..^j,,  j^oni  time  to  time,  as  the  qualified 

gram  are  consistent  with  the  assumptions  ggq  )  jg  amended—                                                   trust  repays  such  amount,  the  trust  wiU  al- 

underlying  the  CBO  baseline  and  the  First  (d  by  striking  out  "1976"  in  sections  2,  3,     jocate  qualified  employer  securities  among 

Budget    Resolution.    Recently,    there    has  ^nd  5  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  1983  ".     ^^^  individual  accounts  of  participants  and 

been  both  a  surge  of  certification  approvals  ^nd                                                                        their  beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  the 

and  the  i^ederal  Supplemental  Compensa-  (2)  by  striking  out   "for  such  period  prior        ovisions  of  paragraph  (4). 

tion  (FSC)  program  has  passed  the  House  of  to  October  1.  1983  as  the  agreement  remains        ..^^^  ,j.^^  agreement  among  the  recipient 

Representatives  and  is  currently  under  con-  in  effect"  in  section  2,  and  inserting  in  Ueu     corporation,  the  lender,  and  the  qualified 

sideration  in  the  Senate.  The  net  result  of  thereof  "before  October  1,  1986  ",                        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  the  requirements  of  this 

these  two  events  would  be  to  reduce  the  es-  reauthorization  of  programs  for  workers      subsection  unless— 

timated  cost  of  the  cash  benefit  part  of  the  a^d  firms                                     -(A)  it  is  unconditionally  enforceable  by 

program  by  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  g^^  ^  ^^.^  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of     any  party  against  the  others,  jointly  and 

and  $6  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  jg,j^  (^g  u.s.C.  2317)  is  amended  by  striking     severally. 

For  purposes  of  this  cost  estimate,  the  es-  ^^^  "each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  "  and  -(B)  it  provides  that  the  liability  of  the 
timated  authorization  level  for  trade  adjust-  jj^ggrting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  qualified  trust  to  repay  loan  amounts  paid 
ment  assistance  to  firms  reflects  CBO's  ygj^^s  1982  through  1985".  to  the  qualified  trust  may  not,  at  any  time, 
baseline  assumptions  for  this  program.  j^,j  Section  285  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
which  is  administered  by  the  International  striking  out  "September  30.  1983  "  and  in-  contributions  required  under  paragraph 
Trade  Administration  (ITA)  in  the  Depart-  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985  ".  (2)(B)  which  are  actually  received  by  such 
ment  of  Commerce.  In  fiscal  years  1984  and  ..contributed  importantly"  test  for  group  trust.  . 
1985.  it  is  assumed  that  approximately  $13.1  ELiGiBiLi"rY  "(C)  it  provides  that  amounts  received  by 
million  and  $13.8  million,  respectively.  a„,  ,,,,  option  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  the  recipient  corporation  from  the  qualified 
would  be  available  for  direct  loans.  The  ITA  Sec.  3  <f>  Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  01  ^^^^  ^^^  qualified  employer  securities  pur- 
share  of  the  guarantee  loan  program  is  as-  ^7,Vin  Dara«aDh  (3)  bTstriking  out  "were  chased  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
sumed  to  be  an  estimated  $29.8  million  in  i^i^^^Harranse  of  such  total  or  partial  will  be  used  exclusively  by  the  recipient  cor- 
1984  and  $31.2  million  in  1985.  Outlays  in  L^"^J"L^'*i,Xreat  thereof  an^orsuch  poration  for  those  purposes  for  which  it 
each  fiscal  year  reflect  disbursements  for  ^^^^}^^J\^lt^g'Tnei\h^%ot"co^^  may  use  that  portion  of  the  loan  paid  direct- 
direct    loans    and    guarantee    repurchases,  f^buted  imoortantly  to  such  total  or  partial     ly  to  it  by  the  lender. 

offset  by  loan  repayments.  separattor  or  threat  the^^^^^             t^  such        "(D)  it  provides  that  the  recipient  corpo- 

6   Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov-  ^l^flp"  „nrt                                                         ration  may  not  reduce  the  amount  of  its 

emments:  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ''^^  2  b„ 'unending  the  last  sentence  to  read  equity  capital  during  the  one  year  penod  be- 
has  determined  that  the  budgets  of  state  J^j^J^^^.^^^^^^^^rpos^  of  paragraph  (3).  ginning  on  the  date  on  which  he  qusdi  ed 
and  local  governments  would  not  be  affect-     ?^e  term  contributed  importantly'  means  a     trust  purchases  ^^fWied  «™P  °f  ^^^f^""" 

ed  directly  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  caLew"ichU  important  but  not  necessari-     ties  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None.  w  more  i^nortant  than  aiiy  other  cause.".           "(E)  it  provides  that  the  recipient  corpora- 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  June  28.  ^^^^^ThT^^e^en^  made  by  subsection  tion  will  make  contributions  to  the  qualified 
1983,  CBO  prepared  a  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  ,„,  shall  a^ywUh  respect  to  petitions  for  trust  of  not  less  than  such  amounts  as  are 
3391    as   ordered   reported   by   the   House     ^I^Sion'^fLdundeT  section  221  of  the     "e<=«ssary  for  such  trust  to  meet  its  obl^, 

committee  on  Ways  and  Means  June  23,  ^^^^^^^^^  1974  on  or  after  October  1,  tion  ^^  '"^f^/^o^Jf^l  the^^Tecei^d 
1983  The  difference  between  that  estunate      „„,  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  receivea 

rSttaate  prep^ed  byiRichard  Hendrix        Sec  4.  (a)  Section  255  of  the  Ttade  Act  of  ^^^  code  of  1954  and  without  regard  to  any 
r22fi  2820)  Mw-v  Maginniss  (226-2860).  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2345)  is  amended  by  addmg  other  amounts  the  recipient  corporation  is 
?S  Sate  approv^^:  James  L.  Blum,  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec-  obligated   under   law   to   contribute   to   or 
A^istant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis.  tion:  under  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 
Mr    DOLE    I   have  never  known  a         "Preference  for  Firms  Having  Employee  .(4)  At  the  close  of  each  plan  year,  an  em- 
Mr.   DOLE    ^^^^^y.^^"^;"^^"."'^"  d                      Stock  Ownership  Plans  pioyee  stock  ownership  plan  shaU  allocate 
program  that  promised  so  much  and                            considering  whether  to  grant  to  the  accounts  of  participating  employees 
gave  so  little  as  the  trade  adjustment          '^^^l^^^J'^^^ll^Je^loZ  ^  fcor-  that  portion  of  the  qualified  employer  secu- 
program.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  » '^'Jff^V  i^ich  i^  otherwise  certified  under  rities  the  cost  of  which  bears  substantially 
interest   in   it   by   Senator   Danforth  PSr25Tthe  SecrS  sh^l  g^^^  the  same  ratio  to  the  cost  of  all  the  quall- 
and  other  members  of  our  committee.  '^^l\^  ^  corporation  which  agrees  with  re-  fied  employer  securities  Purchased  under 
We  were  able,  in  a  meeting  yesterday  3      t  to  such  loan  to  fulfill  the  following  re-  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  ^^^J''^^'°''^^;^, 
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during  thfl  term  of  srich  loan.  Qualified  em- 
ployer securities  allocated  to  the  individual 
account  of  a  participant  during  one  plan 
year  must  bear  sutsstantially  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  all  such  securities 
allocated  U>  all  participants  in  the  plan  as 
the  amouAt  of  compensation  paid  to  such 
partldpani  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
eompensalton  paid  to  all  such  participants 
during  that  year. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tenn—       i 

"(A)  'employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
means  a  pain  described  in  section  4975<eK7) 
of  the  Int«nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

"(B)  'qualified  trust'  means  a  trust  estab- 
Usbed  xsa^a  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  and  rieeting  the  requirements  of  title  I 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  section  401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(C)  'qualified  employer  secvirltles'  means 
common  s^ock  Issued  by  the  recipient  corpo- 
ration or  ^y  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  such 
cori>oratio|i  with  voting  power  and  dividend 
rights  no  less  favorable  than  the  voting 
power  and  dividend  rights  on  other  common 
stock  tssuod  by  the  issuing  corporation  and 
with  voting  power  being  exercised  by  the 
participants  in  the  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  after  it  is  aUocated  to  their  plan 
accounts,  ^d 

"(D)  'eq^ty  capital'  means,  with  respect 
to  the  rec^ient  corporation,  the  sum  of  its 
money  an4  other  property  (in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
but  disregkrding  adjustments  made  on  ac- 
count of  Spreci&tion  or  amortization  made 
during  thf  [>eriod  described  in  paragraph 
(3KD)),   Ic^  the  amount  of  its  Indebted- 


(b)  The  I  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment,  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  It  does  two  things. 

First,  i|i  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  !  the  IntemationBd  Coffee 
Agreement,  it  would  extend  the  coitee 
agreemei^t  by  3  years  rather  than  2 
years  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Secondi  it  would  reauthorize  the  cur- 
rent traqe  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram for  bn  additional  2  years. 

Both  programs  will  expire  tonight 
unless  rcButhorized.  This  will  accom- 
plish th«  objective  of  keeping  both 
alive.  Wil»h  respect  to  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program,  the  Finance 
Committee  met  yesterday  and  agreed 
to  a  (»njmittee  amendment  which  is 
in(»rpor4ted  in  this  amendment,  to  re- 
the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
gram    for    an    additional    2 


autho; 
ance    p 
years. 
Mr 
like  to 
(»mmiti 
which  is 


NG.  Hi.  President,  I  would 

imment  on  one  aspect  of  the 

amendment   to   H.R.   3813 

particularly  important,  the 


employee  stock  ownership  plan.  But 
first  I  would  like  to  make  two  general 
commente,  one  about  the  coffee  agree- 
ment an(  one  about  trade  adjustment 
assistance  in  general. 

COPTKE  ACBKEMEIfT 

^th    respect    to    the    collee 

Several  Louisiana  constitu- 

written  to  me  to  report  that 

has  resulted  in  stability 


First 
agreemei^t 
ents  hav< 
the 


agree  ment 


in  world  coffee  prices  helping  both 
(onsumers  and  processors  of  coffee. 
However,  one  of  my  constituents  has 
expressed  concern  that  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  not  being  complete- 
ly enforced  to  the  disadvantage  of  U.S. 
brokers  and  buyers.  I  have  addressed 
these  (X)ncems  expressed  by  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Corporation  to  our 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Ambassa- 
dor Bill  Brock,  who  has  responded  by 
saying  essentially  he  would  expect 
International  Coffee  Agreement  mem- 
bers to  adopt  strong  measures  to  meet 
problems  of  such  violations  if  they 
persist  and  expressing  (ommitment  of 
the  administration  to  solving  these 
problems. 

Notwithstanding  Ambassador 

Brock's  letter,  I  continue  to  he  <x)n- 
cemed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
coffee  agreement  be  adhered  to  by 
producing  countries.  Such  violations 
undermine  the  very  stability  that  is 
the  reason  most  Louisiana  constitu- 
ents who  are  concerned  with  this 
matter  are  in  favor  of  the  agreement. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  monitor  closely 
the  operation  of  the  agreement  with 
this  particular  concern  in  mincL 

TRASC  ADJUSTMKIfT  ASSISTAHCK 

Now  with  regard  to  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  supported  an  ex- 
panded program  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  believe 
Congress  made  an  agreement  with  the 
American  labor  unions  to  maintain 
this  program  to  compensate  in  part 
for  our  policy  of  reciprcxad  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
trade  adjustment  assistance  would 
make  Americ^an  workers  happy  with 
the  world  trading  system.  Those  work- 
ers know  that  system  is  slanted 
against  them,  and  that  basic  change  in 
it  is  necessary.  Eventually,  we  will 
need  to  revert  to  the  original  purposes 
of  our  open  trade  policy,  mainly  a  re- 
newal of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
reciprcxiity. 

However,  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  as  proposed  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  while  paltry,  nev- 
ertheless keeps  alive  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  work  out  policies  which 
make  an  open,  reciprocal  trading 
system  both  economic^y  sound  and 
politically  acceptable. 

EMFLOYKX  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  FERFEREMCK 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  extension  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance that  I  would  like  to  address 
for  a  moment  in  order  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  The  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  an  amendment 
that  I  think  could  prove  to  be  very 
helpful  in  making  a  success  of  that 
portion  of  this  program  dealing  with 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vided to  firms. 

When  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  was  en- 
acted, the  committee  included  in  the 
community  assistance  portion  of  the 


bill  a  program  of  loan  guarantees  to 
help  trade-impacted  firms.  In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  loan  guarantees 
under  that  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  directed  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  loan  applicants  willing  to  es- 
tablish an  employee  stcx;k  ownership 
plan  (ESOP)  meeting  certain  require- 
ments. 

The  community  assistance  portion 
of  the  1974  act  expired  in  September 
1982.  However,  this  bill  extends  the 
direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram of  prior  law  as  it  applies  to  as- 
sistance to  firms,  and  the  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  provides 
that  the  ESOP  preference  formerly 
provided  under  the  community  por- 
tion of  the  act  wiU  now  be  provided 
under  the  firm  program. 

I  believe  that  we  will  find  that  this 
amendment  results  in  an  improvement 
in  this  program.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates that  distressed  companies  that 
adopt  programs  for  employee  owner- 
ship have  a  better  survival  rate  than 
more  traditionally  owned  companies. 
Researchers  at  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions at  Cornell  University  and  at  the 
National  Center  for  Employee  Owner- 
ship indicate  that,  to  the  knowledge  of 
researchers  in  the  field,  more  than  90 
percent  of  companies  that  have  been 
bought  by  the  employees  are  still  in 
operation. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  company  should  propose  an  em- 
ployee buyout  as  part  of  its  applica- 
tion for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
It  does  suggest,  however,  that  some 
degree  of  employee  ownership  can  be  a 
helpful  factor  to  those  firms  attempt- 
ing to  make  it  through  difficult  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  first 
began  to  encourage  employee  stCKk 
ownership  plans  10  years  ago  when  we 
were  considering  Government  assist- 
ance to  the  distressed  railroad  indus- 
try. The  resulting  railroad,  Conrail, 
was  subsequently  required  to  establish 
an  ESOP  as  part  of  the  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  in  1978. 
The  Congress  also  required  that  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  establish  an  ESOP  as  a 
condition  of  the  loan  guarantees 
granted  to  that  trade-impacted  compa- 
ny. 

We  would  be  well  advised  to  contin- 
ue this  policy  whenever  Government 
assistance  is  provided  to  companies. 
Equity  suggests  that  where  taxpayer 
funds  are  used  to  assist  a  private  com- 
pany, there  should  be  a  preference  for 
companies  willing  to  share  the  benefit 
of  that  assistance  with  their  employ- 
ees. 

In  addition,  by  encouraging  the  use 
of  employee  stock  ownership  plans  as 
the  financing  vehicle  through  which 
such  loans  are  funded,  we  wUl  be  rais- 
ing the  likelihood  that  such  loans  will 
be  repaid  because  principal  payments 
on  a  company's  ESOP  loan  may  be  de- 


dtKted.  up  to  3S  percent  of  payroll 
each  yemr.  Thus,  (fistresBed  firms  need 
not  gmermte  as  much  revenue  to  serr- 
ice  their  debt. 

An  ESOP  operates  as  a  technique  of 
corporate  finance  that  also  serves  as 
an  onployee  boiefit  plan.  The  Tax 
Code  provides  incentives  for  ESOP's  in 
order  to  encoarage  employers  to  fi- 
nance their  caidtal  requimnaits  in 
such  a  way  that  employees  have  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  stake  in  the  cnn- 
pany  for  which  tbey  work. 

Mr.  President,  although  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  have  only  been 
a  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
since  1974,  we  now  have  enough  evi- 
dence concerning  their  effect  to  say 
with  confidence  that  they  can  be  very 
advantageous  to  companies  and  to  em- 
ployees— and  particularly  to  those 
companies  and  those  employees  at- 
tempting to  make  the  c:hanges  neces- 
sary  to  respond  to  economic  adversity. 
Let  me  mention  just  three  studies  in- 
dicative of  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  onployee  ownership: 

First,  in  1977.  five  MBA  candidates 
at  UCLA  conducted  a  survey  of  180 
companies  with  ESOP's  and  found 
that  improved  employee  motivation 
was  the  most  cominoniy  cited  benefit 
of  establishing  an  ESOP. 

Second,  a  1977  Commerce  Depart- 
ment-funded survey  of  companies  with 
employee  ownership  found  such  com- 
panies to  be  1.5  times  more  profitable 
than  more  conventionally  owned 
firms,  and  the  more  stock  held  by  the 
employees  the  better  the  company 
performed. 

Third,  a  1981  survey  of  229  ESOP 
companies  by  the  Journal  of  Corpora- 
tion Law  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
found  that  while  other  companies' 
pnxiuctivity  was  declining  during  the 
1975-79  period,  the  prcxluctivity  of 
ESOP  companies  was  incneasing. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  assure  Sena- 
tors that  this  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered in  committee  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  suggest  a  model  solution  to 
the  many  complex  problems  facing 
firms  that  must  compete  in  today's 
international  environment.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  indicates  that  compa- 
nies with  employee  ownership  outper- 
form their  competitors. 

Just  as  the  company  with  employee 
ownership  will  have  an  advantage  over 
a  more  traditionally  owned  firm,  so, 
too,  should  trade-impacted  companies 
gain  in  competitive  strength  with  an 
adjustment  assistance  policy  that  en- 
courages employee  stcx;k  ownership.  A 
sense  of  ownership  is  crucial  to  the  ef- 
ficient and  successful  functioning  of 
our  private  enterprise  system— a 
system  based  on  individual  initiative 
and  on  sharing  in  the  gains  that  one's 
efforts  bring  about. 

Employee  stock  ownership  provides 
a  healthy  new  dimension  to  the  trade 
adjustment  process.  It  enables  those 
affected  to  examine  the  issue  in  a  dif- 


forent  frame  of  reference,  cme  in 
which  the  effect  cm  them  becomes 
much  more  real,  and  cme  in  which 
they  can  realize  how  important  their 
productive  efforts  are  to  that  pnxess. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  coupling 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance  with 
employee  ownership  can  help  to  pro- 
vide an  adjustment  context  in  which 
such  assistance  is  more  likely  to  suo 
ceed  and  in  which  more  people  in  the 
assisted  firm  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  that  sucxess. 

Mr.  Presidait,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  interested  in  this  particular 
portion  of  the  bill,  the  following  is  the 
Finance  Committee  explanation  of  the 
ESOP  preference  lativided  under  this 
portion  of  the  bUL 


roa  LOAM  ArrucAVTS  unuziHC 
sMFurm  STOCK  ownasHiP  plaiis 
Sectimi  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  pref- 
erence among  certified,  equally  quali- 
fied   loan    applicants    for    apphcants 
that  include  in  their  adjustm«it  plans 
propoaed  to  the  Secretary  a  provisicin 
to  utilize  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (ESOP)  as  the  financing  vehicle 
for  repayment  of  25  percent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan.  Nothing 
in  this  provision  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  grant  any  preference  in  certifi- 
cation or  to  make  loans  that  are  not 
otherwise    economically    sound.    This 
preference    for    ESOP    financing    re- 
flects  a   continuation    of    the    ESOP 
preference    originally    established    in 
the  community  assistance  portion  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Some  experi- 
ence suggests  that  distressed  compa- 
nies with  employee  stock  ownership 
have  a  higher  likeUhcxKl  of  survival 
than  more  traditionally  owned  compa- 
nies. In  addiUon.  ESOP-type  financing 
raises  the  likelihocxl  that  assisted  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  repay  the  trade 
adjustment    assistance    loan    because 
principal  payments  on  an  ESOP  loan 
are  tax  deductible,  up  to  25  percent  of 
payroll  each  year.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee   felt    that    an    ESOP    preference 
would  reflect  the  committee's  concern 
that  this  program   be  structured   in 
such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  likelihood 
that  assisted  companies  wUl  succeed 
and  that  these  loans  will  be  repaid. 
The  committee  also  felt  that  equity 
suggests  that  where  taxpayer  funds 
are  used  to  assist  a  private  company, 
there  should  be  a  preference  for  com- 
panies willing  to  share  the  benefit  of 
that  assistance  with  their  employees. 

This  provision  requires  that  the  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  portion  of  a 
company's  adjustment  plan  must  meet 
certain  requirements  before  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  the  preference.  Those 
requirements  are  as  foUows: 

Paragraph  (1)  would  provide  that  25 
percent  of  any  loan  made  to  a  corpora- 
tion to  provide  firm  adjustment  assist- 
ance be  made  to  a  qualified  trust  es- 
tablished under  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan.  Repayment  of  such 


loans  would  be  gtiaranteed  by  the  firm 
receiving  such  assistance. 

Paragraph  (2)  would  reqfuire  that 
the  proceeds  of  suc:h  loans  be  used  by 
qualified  trusts  for  the  purchase  of 
employer  secnirities  and  that  aimual 
onployer  contributions  to  the  trust  be 
utilized  to  repay  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance on  these  loans.  It  also  would  re- 
quire that,  as  the  qualified  trust 
repays  the  loan,  employer  securities, 
once  they  are  paid  for.  be  allocated  to 
the  individual  accounts  of  plan  partica- 
pants. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  impcjse  specific 
requijements  whicii  employee  stock 
ownership  trusts  mtist  meet.  The 
agreement  establishing  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  onployer  maintain- 
ing the  qualified  trust,  the  lender  and 
the  qualified  trust  must  be  uncondi- 
tionally enforceable  by  all  parties  to 
the  agreement.  The  qxiaUfied  trust  is 
not  to  be  required  to  make  loan  repay- 
ments in  excess  of  the  amount  of  re- 
quired contributions  made  by  the  on- 
ployer  and  actually  received  by  the 
trust.  This  secition  would  also  require 
that  funds  transferred  by  the  qualified 
trust  for  the  acquisition  of  «nployer 
secnirities  would  be  used  for  the  same 
qualified  purposes  as  are  such  other 
sums  whicdi  are  made  available  in  the 
form  of  direct  loans  to  the  firm  quali- 
fying for  such  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  equity  capital  of  a 
corporation  receiving  payment  for  its 
securities  from  a  qualified  trust  may 
not  be  reduced  for  the  1-year  pericxi 
beginning  on  the  date  of  sijch  pur- 
chase to  insure  that  such  fimds  are 
used  solely  for  expansion  and  other  le- 
gitimate corporate  purposes  rather 
than  for  refinancing  existing  debt  obli- 
gations. The  committee  has  made  the 
employee  st<x:k  ownership  provision  a 
part  of  its  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  to  provide  additional  fimds 
for  current  productive  capital  assets  or 
other  operating  needs  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  intends  that  no  part  of  these 
funds  should  be  "leaked"  from  the 
company  to  redeem  its  secnirities. 

Finally,  a  corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  such  contributions  to 
the  qualified  trust  as  are  necessary  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  made  to  the 
trust  for  the  acquisition  of  employer 
securities,  whether  or  not  the  conwra- 
tion  may  deduct  such  contributions 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  and 
regardless  of  any  other  amounts  that 
the  corporation  is  obliged  to  contrib- 
ute under  any  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  in  effect. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  require  that 
there  shall  be  allocated  to  the  ac- 
counts of  participating  employees  for 
each  plan  year  their  share  of  employer 
securities  which  are  paid  for  and  re- 
leased for  allocation.  This  allocation  is 
based  on  the  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  that  participant  compared  to 
total   compensation   paid   all   partici- 
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pants  duilng  that  year.  The  intent  of 
this  provision  is  to  insure  that  benefits 
under  th»  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  are  [not  In  any  way  reduced  or 
otherwise  offset  by  benefits  provided 
under  social  security,  that  Is,  benefits 
under  th«  plan  are  not  to  be  "integrat- 
ed" with  social  security  benefits.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  alloca- 
tions car  not  be  on  a  per  capita  or 
some  othi  ?r  more  equal  basis  under  the 
plan. 

Section  (5)  contains  the  following 
definitions:  (A)  "Employee  stock  own- 
ership pl*ii"  means  a  technique  of  cor- 
porate finance  that  utilizes  a  stock 
bonus  pi)  in  or  a  stock  bonus  plan  in 
combinat  on  with  a  money  purchase 
pension  i>lan  qualified  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  anc  which  is  designed  to  invest 
primarily  in  qualifying  employer  secu- 
rities. In  addition,  the  plan  must  meet 
such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  tl  le  Treasury  may  prescribe  by 
regulatioi  i. 

(B)  "Qualified  trust"  means  a  trust 
established  under  an  employee  stock 
ownershi )  plan  which  meets  the  appli- 
cable re(  luirements  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974. 

(C)  "Qaalified  employer  securities" 
means  common  stock  issued  by  a  cor- 
poration receiving  firm  adjustment  as- 
sistance 1  inder  this  act  or  by  a  parent 
or  subsi  liary  of  such  corporation. 
Such  stcEk  must  have  voting  power 
and  divic  end  rights  no  less  favorable 
than  the  voting  and  dividend  rights  on 
other  common  stock  issued  by  the  is- 
suing cor  poration.  In  addition,  partici- 
pants mi  St  be  permitted  to  direct  the 
voting  ol  stock  allocated  to  their  ac- 
counts in  the  plan. 

(D)  "Ejuity  capital"  means  in  the 
case  of  ii  corporation  receiving  firm 
adjustment  assistance  the  amount  of 
its  preexisting  invested  capital  and 
tangible  i  issests— equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  auch  property  exclusive  of  de- 
preciation on  such  preexisting  proper- 
ty durinr  the  year  in  which  qualified 
employer  securities  are  purchased  by 
the  trvist  -less  the  amount  of  that  cor- 
poration' ;  preexisting  liabilities. 

Mr.  Pr(  isident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  concerning  the 
Intemati3nal  Coffee  Agreement  be 
printed  ii  i  the  Record. 

There  jeing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  is  follows: 

Tin  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Rnsj  ell  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senal  e, 
Washingttn,  D.C. 

Dear  Rt  ssell:  I  appreciate  receiving  your 
letter  of  ](Iay  27.  1983.  conveying  the  con- 
cerns of  Mr.  Alan  V.  Bories  over  continued 
U.S.  pari  icipation  In  the  International 
Coffee  Ag  cement  (ICA). 


Mr.  Bories  makes  four  principal  points  re- 
garding the  ICA:  that  It  Is  not  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  U.S.  consumer,  that  it  adversely 
affects  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  that  non- 
members  of  the  ICA  enjoy  advantages  over 
ICA  members,  and  that  the  quota  system  of 
the  ICA  violates  U.S.  free  trade  principles.  I 
would  like  to  address  these  issues  in  turn. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  ICA  provides  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers who  are  members.  The  ICA  attempts 
to  ensure  that  producers  receive  remunera- 
tive prices  for  their  coffee  and  that  consimi- 
ers  are  assured  of  a  stable  supply  of  coffee 
at  reasonable  prices.  While  it  is  true  that 
ICA  members  are  currently  paying  more  for 
coffee  than  nonmembers,  we  are  Jissured 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coffee  (both  through  maintenance 
of  production  levels  and  through  the  en- 
couragement of  stockholding)  to  moderate 
price  Increases  brought  about  by  an  eventu- 
al price  disruption.  Our  experience  with  ex- 
traordinarily high  prices  following  the  1975 
BrazU  frost  has  impressed  on  all  ICA  mem- 
bers the  importance  of  having  sufficient 
stocks  to  make  available  to  the  market. 

The  U.S.  coffee  industry  recognizes  the 
significant  contribution  the  ICA  can  make 
toward  reducing  coffee  price  instability.  The 
National  Coffee  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 90  percent  of  the  U.S.  coffee  import- 
ing, roasting,  and  grinding  industry,  is  on 
record  as  supporting  the  1983  ICA.  The  con- 
sumer advisors  who  were  accredited  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  which  negotiated  the  new 
ICA  also  support  the  Agreement  and  have 
noted  that  it  provides  benefits  to  consum- 
ers. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  the  ICA  affects 
our  balance  of  trade.  To  the  extent  that 
purchases  by  ICA  member  exporters  of  U.S. 
goods  depend  on  their  receiving  remunera- 
tive prices  for  their  coffee,  I  would  conclude 
that  the  ICA  has  a  positive  effect  on  our 
balance  of  trade.  Furthermore,  since  the 
ICA  is  designed  to  moderate  price  increases 
as  well  as  price  decreases,  over  time,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  vis-a-vis  coffee-exporting  coun- 
tries should  even  out. 

Given  today's  unusual  coffee  market  situ- 
ation characterized  by  an  excess  of  supply 
over  demand,  producers  are  seeking  markets 
for  the  coffee  they  cannot  sell  to  ICA  mem- 
bers. Some  exporters  have  found  markets  in 
nonmember  consuming  countries.  We  un- 
derstand that  coffee  being  exported  to  non- 
members  is  for  the  most  part  being  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  paid  by  member  coun- 
tries. However,  the  amount  of  coffee  being 
sold  in  this  manner  represents  only  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  coffee  traded 
in  the  world.  As  Mr.  Bories  points  out,  this 
situation  is  contrary  to  Article  2(3)  of  the 
ICA.  Exporting  and  importing  members  are 
working  together  to  address  this  problem. 
Measures  have  recently  been  taken  to 
strengthen  the  control  system  which  moni- 
tors the  flow  of  coffee  from  members  to 
normiembers.  This  system  is  continually 
being  reviewed  and  improved  to  increase  its 
effectiveness.  If  the  problem  of  nonmember 
sales  persists,  we  expect  ICA  members  to 
adopt  even  stronger  measures  when  they 
next  meet  in  plenary  session  in  September 
1983.  The  United  States  remains  committed 
to  finding  an  equitable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bories  comments  that  quotas 
are  contrary  to  free  trade.  To  this  I  can 
reply  that  we  consider  coffee,  along  with 
several  other  commodities,  to  be  a  product 
which  warrants  the  use  of  some  sort  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  mechanism  to  attenuate 


extreme  price  fluctuations.  Coffee  produc- 
tion is  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather, 
disease,  and  civil  strife,  and  therefore  coffee 
prices  often  exhibit  dramatic  ups  and 
downs.  We  believe  that  all  those  truly  con- 
cerned about  coffee  (growers,  exporters,  im- 
porters, roasters,  and  consumers)  agree  that 
under  these  particular  circumstances  an 
ICA  quota  system  which  serves  to  dampen 
price  movements  is  justified. 

I  hope  this  information  will  assist  you  in 
responding  to  Mr.  Bories'  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  E.  Brock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
would  like  to  be  present  before  further 
action  is  taken  on  this  matter.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  little  known  fact  that  Hawaii  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  pro- 
duces coffee  commerically.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Danforth  amendment  and  of  the 
bill  itself  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port extending  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  for  an  additional  2 
years.  This  program  is  essential  to 
helping  import- injured  firms  adjust  to 
changing  market  conditions,  as  well  as 
to  aid  workers  laid  off  due  to  increased 
import  competition. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  which 
has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  hun- 
dreds of  firms  and  workers  in  my 
State.  To  this  extent,  I  cosponsored 
Senator  Moynihan's  legislation  to 
extend  the  program  and,  along  with 
Senator  Heinz,  I  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice  and 
Commerce,  Senator  Laxalt,  to  protest 
a  deferral  of  $20,100,000  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  with  620,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  out  of  work,  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  my  State  of  10.9  percent, 
I  feel  that  the  attempts  to  "zero  out" 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  were 
ill-advised,  and  I  commend  this  body 
for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
extend  its  authorization  for  2  more 
years  at  $95,000,000  per  year. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  Senate  Finance 
ConMnittee's  amendment  to  reauthor- 
ize the  current  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  the  next  2  years. 

Many  of  today's  unemployed  work- 
ers—and those  threatened  by  layoffs 
in  the  future— will  not  be  able  to 
return  to  their  old  jobs.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  help  these 
people  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  U.S.  trade  policies  and  a 
changing  international  economy.  We 
must  help  give  them  the  tools  to  fill 
the  jobs  of  the  eighties  and  beyond. 


That  is  what  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  is  designed  to  do. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  program  is  set 
to  expire  at  the  close  of  business 
today. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen.  We 
must  move  quickly  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment and  subsequently  enact  an  ap- 
propriations measure  to  prevent  the 
demise  of  this  importtint  program. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  causing  more 
hardship  for  thousands  of  American 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  imports  and  who  depend  on 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  ex- 
tremely modest.  It  is  a  simple  reau- 
thorization which  will  cost  less  than 
$100  million  for  each  of  the  next  2 
years.  It  does  not  expand,  liberalize,  or 
change  the  current  program. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  sorry  it  does  not. 
I  believe  more,  not  less,  is  urgently 
needed  in  this  area. 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  goods 
produced  in  this  country  must  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  products.  Un- 
employment has  not  dropped  below  9 
percent  since  February  1982.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  steel  and  auto  In- 
dustries—two basic  Industries  which 
have  been  extremely  vulnerable  to  for- 
eign competition— has  been  between 
30  percent  and  40  percent  for  the  same 
period.  Many  of  the  jobs  in  these  in- 
dustries are  simply  gone  forever. 

Unlike  the  administration,  however, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  can  help  all  of  these 
Americans. 

As  enacted  last  year,  this  program 
cannot  possibly  provide  adequate 
funds  to  meet  the  demand  for  training 
and  other  types  of  assistance  among 
employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  Imports. 

CBO  estimates  that  in  early  1983  ap- 
proximately 750.000  workers  had  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  imports.  Other 
estimates  go  much  higher.  Yet  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  was  only  ex- 
pected to  help  31.500  workers  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  only  170.000  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  and  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  would  have  liked 
to  enact  a  greatly  revamped  trade  ad- 
justment program  with  more  emphasis 
on  training— and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  that  end— we  understand  that 
such  was  not  in  the  cards. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
not  leave  a  void  for  the  thousancis  of 
U.S.  workers  hurt  by  foreign  imports. 
We  must  not  let  the  current  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  die.  It  is 
far  too  important.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  before  us.» 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance (TAA)  program.  The  amendment 


we  have  before  us  would  reauthorize 
TAA  for  an  additional  2  years. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  repre- 
sents a  commitment  made  to  the 
American  worker  two  decades  ago  at 
the  time  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
recognized  then  that  while  a  policy  of 
free  trade  is  essential  to  a  healthy  do- 
mestic economy,  important  segments 
of  the  work  force  are  adversely  affect- 
ed by  import  competition.  Trade  ad- 
justment assistance  is  for  these  work- 
ers. It  helps  them  pay  the  bills  while 
they  are  unemployed  and  it  enables 
them  to  receive  training  for  new  jobs 
in  different  sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Finance  Committee 
registered  their  continued  support  of 
TAA  by  voting  on  September  29  to 
extend  the  program  for  2  more  years.  I 
expect  that  the  full  Senate  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
proposing  reaffirms  the  commitment 
we  made  to  working  men  and  women 
20  years  ago.  The  premise  upon  which 
trade  adjustment  assistance  was 
based— that  some  will  suffer  from  a 
free  trade  policy  and  that  they  should 
be  compensated— is  as  valid  today  as  in 
1962.  We  cannot  renege  on  our  com- 
mitment. We  must  not  let  TAA  die. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program— a  program  which 
has  provided,  and  will  now  continue  to 
provide,  assistance  for  many  troubled 
domestic  firms  and  unemployed  work- 
ers, hurt  by  foreign  import  competi- 
tion. 

The  recent  recession  has  resulted  in 
an  appalling  level  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  country.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  program  will  assure  that 
assistance  to  injured  firms  and  work- 
ers will  be  available  in  order  that  they 
may  help  themselves  to  deal  with  new 
economic  realities  by  providing  train- 
ing and/or  technical  assistance.  In  this 
way,  the  unemployed  who  qualify  for 
this  program,  as  well  as  injured  firms, 
can  be  enabled  once  again  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
many  industries  have  been  severely  in- 
jured by  import  competition.  These 
range  from  footwear  to  glassware  to 
steel.  Many  plants  have  been  closed  or 
have  had  to  greatly  reduce  their  pro- 
duction because  they  have  been 
unable  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
twin  problems  of  import  competition 
and  recession. 

Nationally,  during  the  period  of 
fiscal  year  1978  through  fiscal  year 
1982,  1.1  million  workers  have  received 
aid  from  this  program. 

During  the  period  of  April  1975 
through  August  1983,  154  petitions 
have    been    filed    by    West    Virginia 


firms,  and  11,900  West  Virginians  have 
received  assistance. 

One  innovation  in  this  newly  ap- 
proved legislation  which  gives  me  par- 
ticular encouragement  is  the  amend- 
ment which  gives  preference  to  firms 
and  workers  who  participate  in  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans. 

The  8,000  employees  of  Wairton 
Steel,  located  in  Hancock  County, 
W.  Va.,  just  recently  approved  over- 
whelmingly the  establishment  of  an 
ESOP  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
their  plant  from  National  Steel,  which 
had  earlier  announced  that  it  would 
sell  or  "harvest"  the  facility. 

While  this  program  has  mainly  ben- 
efited small  firms  in  competition  with 
imports,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Weir- 
ton  plant  and  its  employees  will  not 
only  benefit  from  this  amendment, 
but  that  Weirton's  ESOP  will  set  an 
example  for  others  throughout  the 
country  to  follow  in  remaining  viable 
and  in  retaining  jobs  for  our  citizens. 
Hopefully  this  legislation  will  help. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2261)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
So  the  bill  (H.R.  3813)  was  passed. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1847  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RODTlNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


morning !  business   until  4:05  pjn.,   in 
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tors  may  speak. 
IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORpER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
folder  of  Items  to  be  done  routinely 
are  a  ni|mber  of  things.  I  wonder  if 
the  miiK^ty  leader  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider th^  as  I  go  throiigh  the  folder 
at  this  tiyae. 

Mr.  BxRD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  fiiBt  is  S.  1424.  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  is  one  I  see  Mr. 
IMOUTK  K  interested  in.  and  that  is 
clear  on  this  side. 


D 
Mr 


►ACIPIC  FISHERIES 

)PMENT  FOUNDATION 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  T76,  S.  1424.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  lie  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follow^: 

A  biU  ($.  1424)  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
444  to  reflect  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
F"acific  Tiina  Development  Foundation  to 
the  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

The  ^TIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration c  f  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was    corsidered,    ordered    to    be    en- 


grossed 


America 
tion  2  of 


or  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  tinfe,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1424 
Be  it  eiificted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaenlitives  of  the  United  States  of 
n  Congress  assembled.  That  see- 
the Central.  Western,  and  South 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act  (Public 
Law  92-4' 4:  16  U.S.C.  75«e)  is  amended  by 
striking  imt  "Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundati<  n"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pacific  fisheries  Development  Founda- 
tion". 

Mr.  BjUKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recorsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  I  >assed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  mo(  ion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ti » 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
OCEA  >JIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMI  «STRATION 

Mr.  Bl  lKER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
item  on  my  list  is  Senate  Resolution 
118.  I  injuire  of  the  minority  leader  if 


he  is  prepared  to  consider  that  matter 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  we  are  prepared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  US)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  continued 
integrity  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  118, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  this  body 
in  support  of  the  continued  integrity 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Back  in  April,  when  I  introduced 
this  resolution.  I  described  the  regret- 
table impact  on  NOAA  of  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  cutting  and  asked  my 
colleagues  to  evaluate  NOAA's  budget 
ii;  light  of  the  fimdamental  require- 
ments of  this  Nation's  people  and  busi- 
nesses. I  urged  consideration  of  the 
great  expense  that  wiU  be  required  in 
the  future  to  rebuild  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's capacity  to  provide  the  im- 
portant services  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  elimination  or  major 
reduction.  This  resolution  was  offered 
to  emphasize  the  many  ways  that 
NOAA  touches  our  lives  and  to  point 
out  the  need  to  maintain  its  standards 
of  professional  excellence. 

Now,  as  we  take  up  this  resolution 
on  the  floor,  I  am  gratified  to  note 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State bill  which  restores  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions. The  level  of  funding  in  the 
Senate  bill  would  at  least  permit 
NOAA  to  limp  along.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port the  committee's  version  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  words  of  Senate  Resolution  118 
are  just  as  true  today  as  when  it  was 
introduced.  NOAA  has  responsibility 
for  a  wide  spectrum  of  important  sci- 
entific services  that  the  public  de- 
pends on. 

The  truth  has  not  yet  registered  on 
the  administration.  The  fiscal  year 
1982  proposal  by  the  administration 
included  a  number  of  reductions  in 
key  NOAA  programs.  The  Congress  re- 
stored most  of  these.  For  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  administration  ignored  the 
restorations  by  Congress  and  submit- 
ted a  budget  based  on  their  fiscal  year 
1982  proposal,  with  additional  cuts. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  submis- 
sion followed  a  similar  pattern— lower 
than   the   previous  year's  submission 


and  bearing  no  relation  to  the  annual 
congressional  restorations  of  programs 
like  sea  grant  and  coastal  zone  man- 
agement. Perhaps  with  this  resolution 
we  can  send  a  message  that  will  help 
induce  the  administration  to  submit 
more  realistic  budgets  for  NOAA 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  and  the  preamble  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  118 

Whereas  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  oceanic  and  atmospheric  re- 
seareh.  weather  services,  environmental  ex- 
pertise, coastal  management  knowledge,  and 
fishery  conservation  and  management  skills 
of  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nical experts  benefit  all  Americans; 

Whereas  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  jobs  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  a  reduction  of  well  over 
$100,000,000  in  annual  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion; 

Whereas  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  President  has  proposed  termination  of 
the  highly  successful  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment and  sea  grant  programs  (including  the 
very  effective  marine  extension  service),  the 
closing  of  the  top-rated  Great  Lakes  Envi- 
ronmental Research  Laboratory,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  undersea  research  pro- 
gram; 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  calls  for 
deactivation  of  nearly  half  the  oceanic  re- 
search fleet,  serious  reductions  in  geodesy 
programs,  and  heavy  reductions  in  ocean 
pollution  and  ocean  dumping  research: 

Whereas  the  President  proposes  a  40  per 
centum  cut  in  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service,  including  the  termination  of  Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy  funding  for  development 
of  our  fishing  industry,  the  closure  of  nine- 
teen fish  hatcheries  on  the  Columbia  River, 
cuts  of  almost  60  per  centum  in  funding  for 
the  Regional  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cils, elimination  of  State  grant  programs  in- 
volving commercial  and  anadromous  re- 
search, termination  of  nonhatchery  aqua- 
culture  research,  the  undermining  of  fish- 
ery habitat  work,  and  the  deep  cutback  of 
data  collection  and  analysis; 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mends the  elimination  of  agricultural 
weather  services  and  the  fruit  frost  pro- 
gram, a  50  per  centum  cut  in  fire  weather 
services,  and  the  elimination  of  the  second 
polar-orbiting  satellite: 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration's 
highly  regarded,  world-class  laboratories  is 
being  impaired  by  funding  cuts,  reflected  by 
the  administration's  proposal  to  reduce  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration's research  and  development  to 
$149,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  from  a  high 
of  $204,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1980; 

Whereas  the  administration  has  curtailed 
severely  the  weather  modification  research 
and  development  program  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
that  could  some  day  save  countless  lives, 
avoid  injuries,  and  save  billions  of  dollars: 

Whereas  improvements  in  weather  fore- 
casting  have   been   hindered   and   thereby 


public  safety  threatened  because  necessary 
research  and  development  In  advanced  sat- 
ellite sensing  of  the  atmosphere  and  oceans 
has  been  curtailed; 

Whereas  the  President  has  decided  to 
transfer  to  the  private  sector  the  weather 
satellites  essential  to  the  productivity, 
health,  and  safety  of  our  Nation,  without 
having  performed  cost  analyses  or  consulted 
with  the  Congress  or  experts  in  satellite  me- 
teorology; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  announced  a  review  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  Jobs  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  can  be  eliminated  and 
their  duties  shifted  to  private  contractors; 

Whereas  the  administration  is  conducting 
a  contract  study  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  determine  how  to  pare  back  its 
full-time  staff;  and 

Whereas  the  services  and  programs  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration exemplify  the  kind  of  public  infra- 
structure that  is  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  shall  be  main- 
tained as  a  scientifically  sound,  reliable, 
world-class  Federal  institution  with  ade- 
quate funding  and  personnel  to  provide  the 
science  and  services  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  American  people's  interests  and  the  Na- 
tion's future  in  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that — 

the  production  of  protein  desperately 
needed  by  this  Nation  and  the  world  can  be 
maintained  for  years  to  come  through  wise 
fisheries  management  and  utilization; 

the  use  of  our  coastal  resources  can  be 
conserved  for  future  generations  and  the 
Nation's  economic  development  enhanced 
through  balanced  coastal  zone  management 
and  through  coastal  and  ocean  research: 

the  lives  and  property  of  the  American 
people  can  be  safeguarded  and  economic 
losses  reduced  through  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  National  Weather  Service  and  me- 
teorological satellite  systems  operated  by 
the  Government  in  the  public  interest; 

the  health  of  our  ocean  and  atmospheric 
systems  which  provide  the  fundamentals  of 
life  on  this  planet  can  be  maintained, 
through  knowledge  and  understanding; 

our  research  and  protection  systems  for 
those  intelligent  life  forms  dependent  on 
the  seas  can  be  furthered  as  a  sign  of  our 
being  a  civilized  and  caring  Nation:  and 

the  existing  partnership  between  Federal, 
State,  and  private  universities  and  research 
institutions  can  be  enhanced  to  pool  re- 
sources and  knowledge  of  our  coastal,  ocean, 
and  atmospheric  resources  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration's  institutional  in- 
tegrity be  preserved  and  enhanced  through 
comprehensive  authorization  legislation  for 
all  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration responsibilities  and  through 
sufficient  appropriations  pursuant  to  such 
authorization  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  are 
two  items,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
budget  waiver,  and  then  the  subject  of 
the  waiver,  which  is  S.  1499.  The 
budget  waiver  is  Senate  Resolution 
214. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  419,  Senate  Resolution  214, 
which  is  the  budget  waiver  to  accom- 
pany S.  1499.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1499. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  214 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1499.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1499  authorizes  the  exercise  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  become  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  bill  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  15,  1983,  as  re- 
quired in  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  for  such  authorizations. 
The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  Indian 
claims  in  the  town  of  Ledyard,  Connecticut. 
S.  1499  provides  an  authorization  of 
$900,000  for  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Ma- 
shantucket  Pequot  Settlement  Fund  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  the  Settlement 
Act. 

S.  1499  is  a  successor  bill  to  S.  366  which 
was  vetoed  on  April  5.  1983.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Interior  has 
included  funds  in  its  fiscal  1984  markup  for 
implementing  the  settlement  authorized  by 
S.  1499.  The  Appropriations  Conmiittees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  therefore,  had  adequate  notice  of 
this  authorization.  Thus,  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  authorization  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  or  delay  the  appropria- 
tions process. 


THE     MASHANTUCKET     PEQUOT 

INDIAN     CLAIMS     SETTLEMENT 

ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1499,  Calendar  No.  369. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1499)  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  (insider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  (»lleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  again  support  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequot  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  22.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  April  5. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  majority 
leader,  extensive  negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  between  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  order  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable resolution  of  the  Pequot  land 
claim. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today 
would  settle  this  claim  to  800  acres  of 
land  in  eastern  Connecticut.  It  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$900,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  extend  Federal  recognition  to  the 
Pequots  as  part  of  the  settlement.  It 
would  also  credit  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut with  a  contribution  of 
$450,000  based  on  the  provision  of  past 
services  to  the  tribe,  a  contribution  of 
20  acres  of  land,  and  extensive  road 
work  on  the  reservation  by  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. This  latter  provision  represents  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  State's  con- 
tribution, which  meets  one  of  the  6h- 
jections  the  administration  had  to  the 
original  bill. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  settlement, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs held  a  hearing  on  the  bill  to  give 
the  administration  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  several  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation which  were  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion now  supports  the  bill.  And  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  S. 
1499  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
supported  by  the  entire  Connecticut 
delegation,  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribe,  the  affected  property  owners, 
and  the  Connecticut  State  govern- 
ment. 

I  thank  Senator  Baker  and  his  staff 
for  their  assistance  in  reaching  this 
agreement.  I  also  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Senator  Andrews  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  helping  with  the  negotiations  and 
conducting  a  second  set  of  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
assist  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  a 
final  resolution  of  this  land  claim  by 
supporting  S.  1499. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  eiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsen  atives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mashantucket 
Pequot  Ii  dlan  Claims  Settlement  Act". 

CONGRXSSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  i'he  Congress  finds  that— 
(a)  there  is  pending  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connectl(  ut  a  civil  action  entitled  "Western 
Pequot  Tribe  of  Indians  against  Holdrldge 
Enterprls  es  Incorporated,  et  al..  Civil  Action 
Numberel  H76-193  (D.  Conn.)."  which  in- 
volves Iniian  claims  to  certain  public  and 
private  lijids  within  the  town  of  Ledyard, 
Connectii  ut; 
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S.  1499 


pendency    of    this    lawsuit    has 
jloud  on  the  titles  to  much  of  the 
town  of  Ledyard.  including  lands 
in  the  lawsuit,  which  has  re- 
severe  economic  hardships  for  the 

the  town; 
Congress  shares  with  the  State  of 
and  the  parties  to  the  lawsuit  a 
remove  all  clouds  on  titles  result- 
iuch  Indian  land  claims; 
parties  to  the  lawsuit  and  others 
in  the  settlement  of  Indian  land 
the  State  of  Connecticut  have 
agreement  which  requires  imple- 
egislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
and  the  Legislature  of  the 
( ;onnecticut; 
Western  Pequot  Tribe,  as  repre- 
of  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
he   Mashantucket   Pequot   Tribal 
s  the  sole  successor  in  interest  to 
entity  generally  known  as  the 
Pequot    Tribe    which    years    ago 
.boriginal  title  to  certain  lands  in 
of  Connecticut;  and 
State  of  Connecticut  is  contribut- 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State 
to  fulfill  thU  Act.  The  State 
will   construct   and   repair 
of  paved  or  gravel  roadways 
reservation  of  the  Tribe.  The 
Connecticut  has  provided  special 
;o   the  members  of  the  Western 
'  'ribe   residing  within  its  borders. 
States  has  provided  few,  if  any, 
to  the  Western  Pequot  Tribe 
lenied  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
for  said  Tribe.  In  view  of 
of  land  by  the  State  of  Con- 
the  provision  of  paved  roadways  by 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  provision 
services  by  the  State  of  Connectl- 
being  required  to  do  so  by  Fed- 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
of  Connecticut  not  be  required  to 
contribute  directly  to  this  claims 
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DEFINITIONS 


■"or  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
term  "Tribe"  means  the  Mashan- 
Ifequot   Tribe   (also   known   as   the 
Pequot    Tribe)    as    identified    by 
832    of   the    Connecticut    General 
and  all  its  predecessors  and  succes- 
i  iterest.  The  Mashantucket  Pequot 
represented,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
of  this  Act.  by  the  Mashantucket 
'Jribal  Council. 

term  "land  or  natural  resources" 

real    property   or   natural   re- 

)r  any  interest  in  or  right  involving 

property  or  natural  resources,  in- 

without    limitation    minerals    and 

rights,  timber  and  timber  rights, 

ai  d  water  rights,  and  hunting  and 

r  ghts. 


i  ny 


(3)  The  term  "private  settlement  lands" 
means— 

(A)  the  eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  privately  held  land  which  are  Identified 
by  a  red  outline  on  a  map  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Connecticut  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  the  lands  known  as  the  Cedar  Swamp 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Reservation  as  it  exists  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  thirty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  certified  copy  of  said 
map. 

(4)  The  term  "settlement  lands"  means— 

(A)  the  lands  described  In  sections  2(a) 
and  3  of  the  Act  To  Implement  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  Claims  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  on  June  9,  1982,  and 

(B)  the  private  settlement  lands. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  "transfer"  means  any  trans- 
action involving,  or  any  transaction  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  effect,  a  change  in  title 
to  or  control  of  any  land  or  natural  re- 
sources, and  any  act,  event,  or  circumstance 
that  resulted  in  a  change  in  title  to,  posses- 
sion of,  dominion  over,  or  control  of  land  or 
natural  resources,  including  any  sale,  grant, 
lease,  allotment,  partition,  or  conveyance, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  treaty,  compact,  or 
statute  of  a  State  or  otherwise. 

(7)  The  term  "reservation"  means  the  ex- 
isting reservation  of  the  Tribe  as  defined  by 
chapter  824  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  and  any  settlement  lands  taken  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Tribe. 

APPROVAL  OF  PRIOR  TRANSFERS;  EXTINGUISH- 
MENT OF  ABORIGINAL  TITLES  AND  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Any  transfer  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  from,  by.  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Tribe  or  any  of  its  members  of  land 
or  natural  resources  located  anywhere 
within  the  United  States,  and  any  transfer 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
from,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  any  Indian,  Indian 
nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  land  or 
natural  resoruces  located  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  without  limitation 
the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  Act 
of  July  22.  1790  (ch.  33,  sec.  4,  1  Stat.  137, 
138),  and  all  amendments  thereto  and  all 
subsequent  reenactments  and  versions 
thereof,  and  Congress  hereby  does  approve 
and  ratify  any  such  transfer  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  said  transfer. 

(b)  By  virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources effected  by  subsection  (a),  any  ab- 
original title  held  by  the  Tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  Tribe,  or  any  other  Indian. 
Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians, 
to  any  land  or  natural  resources  the  trans- 
fer of  which  was  approved  and  ratified  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  regarded  as  extin- 
guished as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

(c)  By  virture  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources effected  by  this  section,  or  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  aboriginal  title  effected 
thereby,  any  claim  (including  any  claim  for 
damages  for  trespass  or  for  use  and  occu- 
pancy) by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  Tribe  or  by  any  other 
Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  In- 
dians, against  the  United  States,  any  State 


or  subdivision  thereof  or  any  other  person 
which  is  based  on— 

(1)  any  interest  in  or  right  involving  any 
land  or  natural  resources  the  transfer  of 
which  was  approved  and  ratified  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  or 

(2)  any  aboriginal  title  to  land  or  natural 
resources  the  extinguishment  of  which  was 
effected  by  subsection  (b). 

shall  be  regarded  as  extinguished  as  of  the 
date  of  any  such  transfer. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  eliminate  the  personal 
claim  of  any  individual  Indian  (except  for 
Federal  common  law  fraud  claim)  which  is 
pursued  under  any  law  of  general  applicabil- 
ity that  protects  non-Indians  as  well  as  Indi- 
ans. 

(e)(1)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  appropriation  of  $900,000  as  authorized 
under  section  5(e)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of 
such  appropriation  in  the  Federal  Register 
when  the  funds  are  deposited  in  the  fund 
established  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

MASHANTUCKET  PEQUOT  SETTLEMENT  FUND 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  Mashantucket  Peqout  Settle- 
ment Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Fund").  The  Fund  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Tribe  and  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  expend,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tribe,  the  Fund  together  with  any  and  all 
income  accruing  to  such  Fund  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Not  less  than  $600,000  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  until  January  1,  1985,  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  private 
settlement  lands.  Subsequent  to  January  1. 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  an  amount  less  than 
$600,000  has  been  expended  to  acquire  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  and  shall  make  that 
amount  available  to  the  Tribe  to  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  economic  development 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  disburse  all  or 
part  of  the  Fund  together  with  any  and  all 
income  accruing  to  such  Fund  (excepting 
the  amount  reserved  in  paragraph  (2))  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Tribe. 

(B)  The  Tribe  shall  submit  an  economic 
development  plan  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan  within 
sixty  days  of  its  submission  if  he  finds  that 
it  is  reasonably  related  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Tribe.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  approve  such  plan,  he  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  decision,  set  forth  in  writing  and 
with  particularity,  the  reasons  for  his  disap- 
proval. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  agree  to  terms 
which  provide  for  the  investment  of  the 
Fund  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1037),  unless  the  Tribe  first  submits  a 
specific  waiver  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  any  loss  which  may  result 
from  such  an  investment. 

(D)  The  Tribe  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  alter  the  economic  develop- 
ment plan  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  part 
of  the  Fund  be  distributed  to  any  member 
of  the  Tribe  unless  pursuant  to  the  econom- 
ic development  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (3). 


(5)  As  the  Fund  or  any  portion  thereof  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  , 
with  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Tribe  or  its  members  with  respect  to  the 
sums  paid,  any  subsequent  expenditures  of 
these  sums,  or  any  property  other  than  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  or  services  purchased 
with  these  sums. 

(6)  Until  the  Tribe  has  submitted  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  terms  of  the  use 
of  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the 
terms  for  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  Fund  as  to  which  there  is  no  agree- 
ment. 

(7)  Lands  or  natural  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located 
within  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe. 

(8)  Land  or  natural  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located  out- 
side of  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  in 
fee  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  no  further 
trust  responsibility  with  respect  to  such 
land  and  natural  resources.  Such  land  and 
natural  resources  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
restriction  against  alienation  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888  (25 
Stat.  357,  chapter  738),  as  amended,  and  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1421,  chapter  307),  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  land  or  natural  resources  under 
this  section  from  the  ostensible  owner  of 
the  land  or  natural  resources  only  if  the 
Secretary  and  the  ostensible  owner  of  the 
land  or  natural  resources  have  agreed  upon 
the  identity  of  the  land  or  natural  resources 
to  be  sold  and  upon  the  purchase  price  and 
other  terms  of  sale.  Subject  to  the  agree- 
ment required  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  may  institute  condemnation 
proceedings  in  order  to  perfect  title,  satis- 
factory to  the  Attorney  General,  in  the 
United  States  and  condemn  interests  ad- 
verse to  the  ostensible  owner. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subtitle  A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  transfer 
of  private  settlement  lands  to  which  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
voluntary conversion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  expend  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribe  any  sums  deposited  in 
the  Fund  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  and  until  he  finds 
that  authorized  officials  of  the  Tribe  have 
executed  appropriate  documents  relinquish- 
ing all  claims  to  the  extent  provided  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  10  of  this  Act,  including  stipula- 
tions to  the  final  judicial  dismissal  with 
prejudice  of  its  claims. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$900,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 


JURISDICTION  over  RESERVATION 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
lating to  a  special  election  in  section  406  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (82  Stat.  80;  25 
U.S.C.  1326),  the  reservation  of  the  Tribe  is 
declared  to  be  Indian  country  subject  to 
State  jurisdiction  to  the  maximum  extent 
provided  in  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS:  FEDERAL  COURT 
JURISDICTION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  drawn  into  question  in  any 
action  unless  such  question  has  been  raised 
in— 

(Da  pleading  contained  in  a  complaint 
filed  before  the  end  of  the  one-hundred- 


and-eighty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  an  answer  contained  in  a  reply  to  a 
complaint  before  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  is 
drawn  into  question  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut. 

(c)  Any  action  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies and  which  is  brought  in  the  court  of 
any  State  may  be  removed  by  the  defendant 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  jurisdictional  act,  to  confer  juris- 
diction to  sue,  or  to  grant  implied  consent  to 
any  Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band 
of  Indians  to  sue  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  officers  with  respect  to  the  claims  ex- 
tinguished by  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

RESTRICTION  AGAINST  ALIENATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  lands 
within  the  reservation  which  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tribe  or  which  are  subject  to  a  Federal  re- 
straint against  alienation  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Indian  lands,  including  section 
2116  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  177). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Tribe  may  lease  lands  for  any  term  of  years 
to  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Housing  Au- 
thority, or  any  successor  in  Interest  to  such 
Authority. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRIVILEGES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  recognition  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Tribe.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  of  general  application 
to  Indians  or  Indian  nation,  tribes  or  bands 
of  Indians  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
any  specific  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  Tribe. 

(b)  The  Tribe  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  its  organic  governing  document 
and  any  amendments  thereto.  Such  instru- 
ment must  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  to  Implement  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  Claim  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  June  9,  1982. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Tribe  and  members  of  the  Tribe 
shall  be  eligible  for  all  Federal  services  and 
benefits  furnished  to  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

OTHER  CLAIMS  DISCHARGED  BY  THIS  ACT 

Sec  10.  Except  as  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  general 
discharge  and  release  of  all  obligations  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  all  of  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  agencies,  departments,  and 
all  of  the  officers  or  employees  thereof  aris- 
ing from  any  treaty  or  agreement  with,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  or  the  United  States 
as  trustee  therefor. 

INSEPARABILITY 

Sec  11.  In  the  event  that  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid,  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  entire  Act  be  in- 
validated. In  the  event  that  any  other  sec- 
tion or  provision  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid, 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  remain- 
ing sections  of  thU  Act  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect. 


Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  THE  LIBERTY 
SHIP  "JOHN  W.  BROWN" 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  is 
H.R.  1556  that  I  wish  to  proceed  to  if 
the  minority  leader  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  407,  H.R.  1556. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1556)  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  on  page 
3,  line  4,  insert: 

Sec  4.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  July  12, 
1983    (Public   Law   98-44),   is   amended   by 
striking    "July    1,    1983,"    and   substituting 
•August  1,  1983,". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

H.R.  1556 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
convey,  subject  to  such  conditions  he  deems 
appropriate  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  section  2.  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  vessel 
John  W.  Brown  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"recipient")  for  use  as  a  merchant  marine 
memorial.  If  such  a  conveyance  is  made,  the 
Secretary  shall  deliver  the  vessel  to  the  re- 
cipient at  the  place  where  the  vessel  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  its  present  condition,  without  cost  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  The  conveyance  of  the  vessel  John 
W.  Brown  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  recipient  shall  use  the  vessel  as  a 
nonprofit  merchant  marine  memorial 
museum  and  may  not  use  it  for  commercial 
transportation  purposes. 

(2)  If  the  United  States  has  need  for  the 
vessel  at  a  later  date,  the  recipient,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  make  the 
vessel  available  to  the  United  SUtes  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  recipient  no  longer  re- 
quires the  vessel  for  use  as  a  merchant 
marine  memorial  museum,  the  recipient 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  re- 
convey  the  vessel  to  the  United  States  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  when  it  was  received 
from  the  United  States,  except  for  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  and  shall  deliver  it  to  the 
United  States  at  the  place  where  the  vessel 
was  delivered  to  the  recipient. 
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Sk.  3.  ffothlng  In  this  Act  shall  require 
the  Secre  ary  to  retain  this  vessel  in  the  Re- 
serve Fie  (t  for  a  period  longer  than  two 
years  f roe  >  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sk.  4.  I  Section  203  of  the  Act  of  July  12. 
1983  (Public  Law  9S-44).  is  amended  by 
striking  'July  1,  1983."  and  substituting 
"August  1,  1983,". 

The  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposec ,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  o '  a  substitute. 

The  i;ommittee  amendment  was 
agreed  \a\.  

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioni  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  thje  blD. 

The  a|nendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  tinje. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  ques  :ion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1556)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BjLKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recorsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  I  )assed. 

B"!  HD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
,  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t». 


Mr 
lay  that 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY 
WEEK  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  R(  solution  137,  which  is  Calen- 
dar Ord;r  No.  426,  is  cleared  on  this 
side.  I  a  ;k  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepare<  to  clear  that  item. 

Mr.  B^RD.  Mr.  President,  that  item 
has  l)e€n  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  137. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerit  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  137)  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamaiion  designating  the  period  from 
October  1  1983.  through  October  8.  1983.  as 
"National Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983.". 

There  Ibeing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  reiolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amer  dment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  (in  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  t  he  joint  resolution. 

The  jdint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  137) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoifiider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  res  olution  was  passed. 

Mr.  B  fRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t  j. 


ORDER  INDEFINITELY  POSTPON- 
ING CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
172,  NATIONAL  SCHOOLBUS 
SAFETY  WEEK  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  calendar 
order  No.  427,  Senator  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 172,  which  is  a  Senate  companion 
bill,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ANTI-TAMPERING  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  216. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  216)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and 
punish  individuals  who  tamper  with  house- 
hold products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for  other 
purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Anti-Tampering  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  63  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 
"§  1365.  Tampering  with  consumer  products 

"(a)  Whoever,  with  reciUess  disregard  for 
the  risk  that  another  person  will  be  placed 
in  danger  of  death  or  bodily  injury  and 
under  circimistances  manifesting  extreme 
indifference  to  such  risk,  tampers  with  any 
consumer  product  that  affects  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  the  labeling  of,  or  con- 
tainer for,  any  such  product,  or  attempts  to 
do  so,  shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both; 

"(2)  if  death  of  an  individual  results,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprisoned 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both: 

"(3)  if  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  individ- 
ual results,  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  both:  and 

"(4)  in  any  other  case,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  business  of  any  person,  taints 
any  consumer  product  or  renders  materially 
false  or  misleading  the  labeling  of.  or  con- 
tainer for,  a  consumer  product,  if  such  con- 
sumer product  affects  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  communicates 
false  information  that  a  consumer  product 
has  been  tainted,  if  such  product  or  the  re- 
sults of  such  communication  affect  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  if  such  taint- 
ing, had  it  occurred,  would  create  a  risk  of 
death  or  bodily  injury  to  another  person, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'communicates  false  infor- 
mation'  means  communicates   information 


that  is  false  and  that  the  communicator 
luiows  is  false,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  information  may  reasonably  be 
expiected  to  be  believed. 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  threatens,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  threat  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  believed,  that  con- 
duct that,  if  it  occurred,  would  violate  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  will  occur,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever  is  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  of 
two  or  more  persons  to  commit  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  any 
of  the  parties  intentionally  engages  in  any 
conduct  in  furtherance  of  such  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  other  agency  which 
has  authority  to  investigate  violations  of 
this  section,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, have  authority  to  investigate  vio- 
lations of  this  section  involving  a  consumer 
product  that  is  regulated  by  a  provision  of 
law  such  Administration  or  Department,  as 
the  case  may  be,  administers. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'consumer  product'  means— 

"(A)  any  'food',  'drug',  'device',  or  'cosmet- 
ic', as  those  terms  are  respectively  defined 
in  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321):  or 

"(B)  any  article,  product,  or  commodity 
which  is  customarily  produced  or  distribut- 
ed for  consumption  by  individuals,  or  use  by 
individuals  for  purposes  of  personal  care  or 
in  the  performance  of  services  ordinarily 
rendered  within  the  household,  and  which 
is  designed  to  be  consumerd  or  expended  in 
the  course  of  such  consumption  or  use; 

"(2)  the  term  labeling'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  201(m)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(m)): 

"(3)  the  term  serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  which  involves— 

"(A)  a  sul}stantial  risk  of  death: 

"(B)  extreme  physical  pain; 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  disfigure- 
ment; or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty;  and 

"(4)  the  term  bodily  injury'  means— 

"(A)  a  cut,  abrasion,  bruise,  bum,  or  dis- 
figurement: 

"(B)  physical  pain; 

"(C)  illness; 

"(D)  impairment  of  the  function  of  a 
bodily  member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty;  or 

"(E)  any  other  injury  to  the  body,  no 
matter  how  temporary.". 

Sec  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1365.    Tampering    with    consumer    prod- 
ucts.". 
Sec  4.  (a)  Title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
155  the  following  new  section: 

"§  155A.  Patent  Urm  restoration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  154  of  this 
title,  the  term  of  each  of  the  following  pat- 
ents shall  be  extended  In  accordance  with 
this  section: 

"(1)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  composition  of  matter 
which  is  a  new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
regulatory  review  of  the  product  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 


"(A)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  patentee,  by  letter 
dated  February  20,  1976,  that  such  product's 
new  drug  application  was  not  approvable 
under  section  505<bKl)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

"(B)  in  1977  the  patentee  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
results  of  a  health  effects  test  to  evaluate 
the  carcinogenic  potential  of  such  product; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  December 
18,  1979,  the  new  drug  application  for  such 
product;  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  May  26, 
1981,  a  supplementary  application  covering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct. 

"(2)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  Its  scope  a  process  for  using  the  com- 
position of  matter  descril)ed  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  The  term  of  any  patent  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  beginning  February  20, 
1976,  and  ending  May  26,  1981.  and  such 
patent  shall  have  the  effect  as  if  origlnaUy 
Issued  with  such  extended  term. 

"(c)  The  patentee  of  any  patent  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  notify  the  Cpmmissloner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks  of  the  number  of 
any  patent  so  extended.  On  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Commissioner  shall  confirm  such 
extension  by  placing  a  notice  thereof  in  the 
offlcal  file  of  such  patent  and  publishing  an 
appropriate  notice  of  such  extension  In  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
msirk  Office.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  14  of  such  title  35  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"155A.  Patent  term  restoration. ". 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
prohibit  certain  tampering  with  consumer 
products,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  216  and  vote  in  favor 
of  final  passage  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. This  bill,  which  addresses  the 
heinous  crime  of  product  tampering, 
represents  a  year  of  hard  work  and 
careful  deliberation. 

One  year  ago,  as  we  are  all  too  sadly 
aware,  seven  persons  met  untimely 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Chicago  after  in- 
gesting Tylenol  capsules  laced  with 
poison.  Following  that  unfortunate 
event,  there  was  a  rash  of  episodes  in- 
volving actual  or  alleged  tampering. 
Most  recently,  there  was  a  tampering 
incident  involving  the  Gravymaster 
product  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  last  Congress,  in  an  attempt 
to  promptly  respond  to  the  Tylenol 
tragedy,  a  skeletal  version  of  S.  3048, 
the  predecessor  of  S.  216,  was  included 
in  a  House  package  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  we  were  disappointed 
at  that  time  that  the  package  was 
vetoed  for  unrelated  reasons,  the  bene- 
fits of  further  deliberation  have  been 
considerable.  S.  216  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  which  was  sent  to 
the  President   in  that,   among  other 


things,  it  covers  a  wider  range  of  con- 
sumer products  and  contains  a  busi- 
ness-damage offense. 

The  House  amendment,  in  which  I 
urge  concurrence,  resolves  the  differ- 
ences between  the  versions  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  May. 
Most  of  the  differences  between  the 
amendment  and  the  Senate  bUl  are 
technical  and  editorial  improvements. 
Let  me  touch  upon  the  major  substan- 
tive changes  which  have  been  made. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  S.  216 
required  that  the  involved  product  t)e 
in.  intended  to  be  in,  or  continue  to 
affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  product  affect  commerce.  As  a 
practical  matter,  there  is  no  substan- 
tive difference  between  these  ap- 
proaches and  the  House  language  is 
less  ciunl)ersome. 

Under  section  1  of  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  present  tense 
includes  the  future.  Thus,  section 
1356(a),  when  enacted.  wiU  cover  prod- 
ucts which  affect,  or  which  will  effect, 
conunerce.  This  wiU  include  all  cases 
where  the  offender  intends  to  place 
the  tainted  product  back  on  the  drug- 
store shelf  or  into  a  restaurant.  How- 
ever, it  will  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances, cover  the  purely  domestic  sit- 
uation where  the  tamperer  tntendes  to 
kiU  a  family  member  or  acquaintance. 
These  are  situations  which  are  clearly 
within  the  purview  of  State  and  local 
homicide  laws  and  Federal  interven- 
tion here  would  certainly  not  be  ap- 
propinate. 

The  second  major  difference  in- 
volves the  state  of  mind  which  the 
prosecution  would  be  required  to 
prove  in  connection  with  the  tamper- 
ing offense.  The  language  which 
passed  the  Senate  required  an  intent 
to  kill,  injure  or  otherwise  endanger 
the  health  or  safety  of  any  person, 
which  was  defined  to  include  all  situa- 
tions where  the  "person  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  that  the  normal  and 
usual  consequences  of  the  •  •  •  tam- 
pering would  be  to  kiU.  injure,  or  oth- 
erwise endanger  the  health  or  safety 
of  any  person."  The  House  amend- 
ment requires  a  showing  of  reckless 
disregard  for  the  risk  that  another 
person  will  be  placed  in  danger  of 
death  or  bodily  injury  and  under  cir- 
cumstances manifesting  extreme  indif- 
ference to  such  risk.  While  this  is  a 
slightly  more  demanding  state  of  mind 
for  the  jury  to  find  in  these  cases,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  change  will  make 
much  practical  difference.  If  a  person 
has  reason  to  know  that  the  normal 
consequence  of  his  tempering  activity 
will  be  death  or  injury,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  he  would  not  be  acting 
with  the  requisite  reckless  disregard 
and  extreme  indifference. 

With  one  notable  exception,  the 
House  amendment  is  generally  de- 
signed to  take  the  higher  of  the  penal- 
ties  in   the   two   versions   across   the 


board.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  will  be 
a  $100,000  fine  where  seriovis  bodily 
injury  results.  The  one  case  where  the 
lower  penalty  from  the  House  bill  was 
retained  is  the  5-year  term  of  impris- 
onment for  threatening  to  conunit  a 
tampering  offense.  Although  this  is 
clearly  a  serious  crime,  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  if  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment were  higher  than  that  imposed 
for  threatening  to  assassinate  the 
President  under  18  United  States  Code 
871(a). 

Under  the  Senate  version,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  have 
been  granted  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  tampering  offenses  which  would 
also  violate  title  21.  The  House  amend- 
ment would  authorize  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction over  all  tampering-related 
offenses  involving  products  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Their  in- 
volvement should  not  l)e  limited  be- 
cause of  title  21  distinctions  which 
were  not  crafted  with  the  efficient  in- 
vestigation of  tampering  situations  in 
mind.  We  are  aware  of  no  objection  to 
this  change. 

When  this  body  passed  S.  216  in 
May.  the  biU  included  a  cvunbersome 
definition  of  food,  which  referenced, 
in  addition  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act 
definition,  definitions  of  products  such 
as  meat  and  poultry  in  related  acts. 
Upon  careful  examination,  it  was  de- 
termined that  such  a  list  was  decidedly 
unnecessary. 

The  definition  of  food  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  covers  first,  articles  used 
for  food  or  drink  for  man  or  other  ani- 
mals, second,  chewing  gtim.  and  third, 
articles  used  for  components  of  any 
such  articles.  This  very  broad  defini- 
tion clearly  incorporates  meat,  meat 
food  products,  poultry,  poultry  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  and  egg  products,  as  they 
are  defined  elsewhere.  While  the  regu- 
latory aspects  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  are  admittedly  applicable  to  only 
some  of  the  products  covered  under 
the  definition  of  food  in  that  act. 
those  limitations  are  not  incorporated 
by  references  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  universe  of  products  covered 
under  the  House  amendment  is  slight- 
ly larger  than  that  contained  in  the 
bill  which  we  passed  in  May.  In  addi- 
tion to  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  de- 
vices, S.  216  included  language  taken 
from  the  Fair  Packaging  Act.  The 
House  amendment  makes  two  modifi- 
cations which  are  appropriate  in  the 
tampering  context.  First,  the  prosecu- 
tion will  not  be  required  to  show  that 
the  product  is  produced  or  distributed 
for  sale  through  retail  sales  agencies 
or  instrumentalities.  This  will  insure 
that  products  which  are  produced  for 
restaurants,  for  instance,  will  also  be 
covered.  Second,  it  covers  products  de- 
signed to  be  expended  in  the  course  of 
consumption  or  use,  rather  than  prod- 
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so  expended.  This  will  be 
rea.uirement  for  the  prosecu- 
ptove. 

fundamental  difference  between 
tan^pering    bills    passed    by    the 
the   Senate   is   that    the 
version  penalized  tampering  for 
of  causing  damage  to  the 
of     another     person.     The 
Aeed  for  such  an  offense  is 
demonstrated   by   the   Gravy- 
where  the  offender  pub- 
announced     his     intention     to 
that   business.   Furthermore, 
comi|iittee  received  an  overwhelm- 
of  testimony  in  strong  sup- 
a  provision. 

damage  provision  encom- 
( onduct  which  is  not  a  threat 
iind   limb  is  appropriate   for 
reisons.  First,  the  resulting  fi- 
1  osses  to  a  business,  including 
costs    alone,    could    be 
Second,  the  effect  on  con- 
laying   would   be   substantial 
would  be  encouraged  by 
.  Third,  an  offender  who 
in  conduct  designed  to  cause 
or  serious  damage  to  a  busi- 
a^ting  as  reprehensibly  as  one 
an  explosive  into  an  empty 
or  commits  embezzlement.  In- 
who  step  outside  the  bound- 
1  air,  vigorous,  and  lawful  com- 
and   maliciously   set   out   to 
business  of  another  should  be 
severely,  irrespective  of  their 
ve  means. 

amendment  offense  dif- 
the  Senate-passed  version  in 
1  espects.  First,  it  requires  an 
cause  serious  dzanage,  rather 
sigfiificant  damage.  No  substan- 
is    intended    between 
both  of  which  are  de- 
exclude  situations  where  the 
desired  merely  to  cause  mild 
It  is  important  to  note, 
that   the   prosecution   need 
that  the  offense  actually  re- 
any  damage,  such  as  a  prod- 
It  need  only  show  that  sig- 
damage  was  intended  by  the 
As  a  result,  the  offense  will 
situation  where  the  offender 
before  an  actual  recall 
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s<cond  difference  between  the 
and  amended  versions  of  the 
s  that  the  penalties  are  low- 
years  of  imprisonment  and/ 
This  decrease  is  appropri- 
of  the  fact  that  the  of- 
primarily  intended  to  cover 
incidents  directed  at  a  busi- 
do  not  create  a  risk  of 
injury.  Those  which  do,  irre- 
of  the  offender's  ultimate 
would  be  covered  under  the 
penalties  provided  in  sec- 
a).  These  penalties,  which 
to  those  authorized  under 
and  Drug  Act  for  fraudulent 
adulteraiion,  should  prove  a  suffi- 
ciently s  ;rong  deterrent. 


The  House  amendment  deletes  the 
references  to  tainting  and  material 
misbranding  in  the  basic  tampering  of- 
fense, but  retains  them  in  the  busi- 
ness-damage offense.  Since  the  basic 
offense  involves  a  risk  of  death  or 
injury,  the  tampering  activity  will  nec- 
essarily encompass  a  tainting  or  mate- 
rial label  alteration,  and  those  require- 
ments need  not  be  spelled  out.  Where 
no  such  risk  is  required  as  in  the  busi- 
ness damage  provision,  references  to 
tainting  and  material  changes  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  reasons  outlined  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report  to  accompany  S.  216. 

Finally,  the  House  amendment  dif- 
fers from  the  Senate-passed  version  in 
that  the  three  false  information  of- 
fenses included  in  the  latter  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  highest  penal- 
ties retained.  The  prosecution  is  no 
longer  required  to  prove  that  the  con- 
duct was  engaged  in  willfully  and  mali- 
ciously. This  is  unduly  burdensome  on 
the  prosecution,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  damage  caused  by 
false  information  is  unrelated  to  the 
intensity  of  the  declarant's  motives. 
To  insure  that  this  deletion  does  not 
have  any  unfair  harsh  results,  there  is 
a  new  requirement  that  the  alleged 
tainting  involve  a  risk  of  death  or 
bodily  injury. 

By  specifying  that  the  allegation 
must  relate  to  the  tainting  of  the 
product,  rather  than  to  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a),  the  House 
amendment,  like  the  original  Pryor 
amendment,  insures  that  the  offender 
will  not  escape  because  he  did  not 
clearly  allege  that  another  individual 
had  tampered  with  the  product.  Thus, 
false  remarks  such  as  there  is  a  nail  in 
my  hotdog,  or  untrue  allegations  that 
a  product  contains  rodent  hairs,  will 
clearly  be  covered. 

The  false  information  provision  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill  referenced  the 
commerce  nexus  which  was  included 
in  section  1365(a).  The  House  amend- 
ment retains  this  nexus  by  requiring 
that  the  false  information  relate  to  a 
product  which  affects  commerce.  How- 
ever, it  also  authorizes  prosecution 
where  the  results  of  the  false  commu- 
nication affect  commerce.  Allegations 
about  a  tainted  product  which  came  to 
rest  in  the  home  would  not  involve  a 
product  which  affects  commerce.  How- 
ever, if  that  same  false  communication 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  product  from 
a  drugstore  shelf,  it  would  be  covered 
under  the  expanded  commerce  connec- 
tion. 

The  House  amendment  includes  a 
requirement  in  both  the  threat  and 
false  information  offenses  that  the 
communication  be  such  that  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  believed.  This  addition 
does  not  limit  either  offense  in  any 
way,  since  it  merely  codifies  a  require- 
ment that  would  be  judicially  imposed 
under  case  law  which  has  developed  in 


connection  with  existing  air  hijacking 
and  Presidential  assassination  threat 
and  false  information  offenses.  Simi- 
larly, certain  case  law  elements  of  the 
conspiracy  offense,  which  were  not 
spelled  out  in  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion, are  specified  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am.  pleased  that  the 
House  amendment  includes,  with 
minor  technical  changes,  the  Airco 
amendment  which  was  successfully 
sponsored  on  this  floor  by  Senator 
John  East  and  myself  in  May.  This 
provided  limited  patent  term  restora- 
tion to  a  company  which  suffered  un- 
fairly at  the  hands  of  the  Washington 
bureaucracy.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  report  the  more  comprehen- 
sive Patent  Term  Restoration  Act  of 
1983  out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  the  very  near  future,  so  that 
other  companies  will  enjoy  a  fairer 
patent  term  under  our  Federal  laws. 
This  measure,  in  my  view,  has  been  de- 
layed for  far  too  long  and  I  pledge  my 
determined  cooperation  in  the  effort 
to  bring  it  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  before  much  more  time 
has  passed. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  1  year  ago  and  in  the 
spirit  of  protecting  other  innocent 
consumers  and  business  people,  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment  and  to  pass  S. 
216  immediately. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
adequately  convey  how  pleased  I  am 
with  the  legislation  we  are  about  to 
pass.  I  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
this  bill  from  the  start,  and  I  know  the 
extraordinary  work  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Thurmond, 
performed  to  bring  us  here  today.  I 
also  know  that  Senator  Thurmond's 
staff  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the 
bill  at  all  stages  of  its  consideration 
and  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  effective 
compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  small  question  of  inter- 
pretation that  would  be  well  to  clear 
up.  The  words  "training,"  "taint,"  and 
"tainted"  are  used  in  sections  1365  (b) 
and  (c).  In  the  Senate-passed  bill,  they 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  'tampering."  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  these  terms,  since  they  appear 
alone. 

The  definition  of  taint  is  discussed 
at  length  on  page  7  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  on  S.  216  (No. 
98-69).  The  explanation  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
tainting  does  not  imply  that  the  offen- 
sive or  contaminating  substance  which 
is  added  to  the  consumer  product  must 
be  dangerous.  It  might  or  might  not 
be.  The  use  of  the  term  "tainting" 
does  not  require  proof  of  an  associated 
danger.  Such  proof  is  only  required 


where  it  is  specifically  stated.  Let  me 
give  a  couple  of  examples  on  point. 

Where  someone  taints  milk  by  pour- 
ing dye  into  it  with  intent  to  seriously 
injure  a  dairy  company,  and  the  prod- 
uct affects  commerce,  a  section 
1365(b)  offense  has  been  committed, 
even  though  there  is  no  risk  of  death 
or  bodily  injury. 

By  contrast,  if  a  false  allegation  is 
made  that  milk  is  tainted  with  dye,  it 
would  not  constitute  an  offense  under 
section  1365(c)  because  there  is  no 
such  risk.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
section  1365(c),  unlike  section  1365(b), 
specifically  requires  the  risk  of  death 
or  bodily  injury.  Where  someone  com- 
municates false  information  that 
there  are  nails  inside  a  batch  of  hot 
dogs,  and  the  product  or  the  communi- 
cation affects  commerce,  we  have  a 
false  information  offense  under  sec- 
tion 1365(c),  because  of  the  risk  that 
this  tainting  might  cause  death  or 
bodily  injury. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Vermont.  His 
assistance  and  the  work  of  hiis  able 
staff  on  this  important  legislation 
have  facilitated  its  consideration  and 
improved  our  final  product. 

My  colleague's  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  taint  as  used  in  the  House 
amendment  is  the  same  as  my  own.  It 
is  the  general  understanding  of  every- 
one who  has  considered  the  matter. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  clarification. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION AND  EDUCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
propose  to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1530,  if  the  minority  leader  has  no 
objection. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Cohen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
S.  1530,  Calendar  Order  No.  417. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1530)  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2262 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  and  I 
send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murkowski  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2262. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  parentheses  on 
line  8,  page  1,  strike  the  period,  quotation 
mark,  and  second  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing proviso: 

"Provided,  That  a  grant  agreement  or  a 
cooperative  agreement  may  be  utilized  in 
lieu  of  a  contract  under  sections  102  and  103 
of  this  Act  when  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  and  the  tribal  organi- 
zation involved." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1530  is  a  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  three  laws  enacted  in  the 
97th  Congress  and  a  fourth  law  en- 
acted in  the  93d  Congress.  Two  of  the 
amendments  correct  land  descriptions 
situated  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  State  of  Arizona.  A  third  amend- 
ment corrects  certain  references  to  the 
short  title  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  statute  of  limiations  which 
was  passed  last  year.  The  fourth 
amendment  provides  a  new  section  to 
Public  Law  93-638. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  973  which  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress 
with  the  exception  of  an  amendment 
of  Senator  Helms  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  which  triggered  a  veto. 
In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
technical  amendments  provided  in  this 
bill  and  he  urged  their  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
section  1  of  S.  1530  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-638,  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Feder- 
al Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act.  There  is  concern  that  this  provi- 
sion could  be  construed  to  preclude 
Indian  tribes,  Alaskan  Native  villages, 
regional  corporations  or  other  Indian 
entities  from  utilizing  a  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  when  they  deem  it 
to  their  best  advantage.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  agreements  are 
in  common  usage  in  Alaska.  The 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
does  not  alter  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  S.  1530,  but  will  add  a  proviso  that 
will  allow  use  of  a  grant  agreement  or 


a  cooperative  agreement  in  lieu  of  a 
contract  when  it  is  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  appropriate  secretary  and  the 
tribal  or  Indian  organizations  involved. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.    ANDREWS.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  consulted  with  my  colleague  on 
this  amendment  and  pose  no  objection 
to  its  adoption.  Title  I  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  contains  authority  at  this 
time  for  grants  to  tribal  organizations 
for  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  The 
regulations  implemeting  this  provision 
of  the  act  tend  to  place  limits  on  the 
purposes    for   which    grants    may   be 
given  which  may  be  more  narrow  than 
originally   intended  by   the   act.   The 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Mtm- 
KowsKi  will  make  clear  that  grants  or 
cooperative   agreements   may   be   uti- 
lized  by   any   agency   with   programs 
that  are  subject  to  Public  Law  93-638. 
I    would   stress,    however,    that   such 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements  may 
not  be  forced  upon  the  tribes,  but  may 
only  be  utilized  with  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  Indian  organization  in- 
volved. Public  Law  93-638  was  explicit 
in  expressing  its  intent  that  the  pri- 
mary mechanism  for  tribal  assumption 
of  program  management  responsibility 
was   to   be   the   contract   mechanism. 
The  amendment  proposed  in  section  1 
of  S.  1530  and  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Murkowski  in  no  way  limits  the 
right    of    tribes    to    contract    under 
Public  Law  96-638.  The  amendments 
simply  open  an  additional  avenue  of 
funding  if  the  tribes  or  Indian  entities 
so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  good 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  with  the  Murkowski 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  2262)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1530)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638;  88  Stat. 
2203)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  8 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  9.  That  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
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Act  of  19^(Publlc  Law  95-224:  92  SUt.  3): 
Provided,  That  a  grant  agreement  or  a  coop- 
erative ag|*ement  may  be  utilized  In  lieu  of 
a  contrac1<  under  sections  102  and  103  of  this 
Act  when  I  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  appro- 


priate 
involved, 
Sk.  2. 
Law  97-3 
tain 
by    si 
north  wes 


tary  and  the  tribal  organization 


e  Act  of  October  15.  1982  (PubUc 
4;  96  Stat.  1645).  relating  to  cer- 
cted  land  in  Kansas,  is  amended 
g  out  "the  southeast  quarter 
quarter"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  south  20  acres  of 
the  east  db  acres  of  the  northwest  quarter". 
Sbc.  3.  The  first  section  of  Public  Law  97- 
386.  rela.lng  to  the  reservation  of  the 
Pascua  Yiujul  Tribe  of  Arizona,  is  amended 
by  insertiig  "located  in  township  15  south. 
least.  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridi- 
"tracts  of  lands  ■. 

la)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 

of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 

jy  striking  out  "Indian  Claims  Act 

4ach  place  it  app>ears  and  inserting 

"Indian  Claims  Limitation 


range  12 
an,"  after 

Sk.  4 
tion  2415 
amended 
of  1982 

in  lieu  thereof 
Act  of  1942' 

(b)The 
under  th  ; 
slons" 
fairs,   of 
amended 


last  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph 

heading   "Administrative   Provi- 

reiating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 

title   I  of  Public  Law  97-394   is 

by  striking  out  "The  following" 


and  inseiting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections  2 
through  (.  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  B.LKER.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  )assed. 

Mr.  B'  rRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  rrotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t). 


B  JDGET  ACT  WAIVER 


the 


Mr. 
pose  to 
1009.  bu : 
go  to 
waiver. 
195. 

Could 
of  those 

Mr 
been 

Mr. 
leader. 

Mr 
to  lay 
waiver. 
Senate 

The 
resoluti<^n 

The 


B\KER. 


Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
go  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
before  I  can  I  also  propose  to 
consideration  of  the  budget 
which    is    Senate    Resolution 


as  f  ollo\  rs 


of  the 

the 

are 


of  S.  1009.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1009  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  the  appropri- 
ate date  required  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  if  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  for  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

S.  1009  provides  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1984  of  such  sunis  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
physicians  comparability  allowances  pro- 
gram, first  authorized  in  1978. 


the  minority  leader  clear  both 
measures  at  this  time? 

BtHD.  Mr.  President,  both  have 

cle  ired. 
BILKER.  I  thank  the  minority 

rtesident,  first,  I  ask  the  Chair 

^fore  the  Senate  the  budget 

Calendar     Order     No.     397. 

Resolution  195. 

]>RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will  be  stated  by  title, 
afesistant  legislative  clerk  read 


resollition  (S.  Res.  195)  waiving  section 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
,  resjject  to  the  consideration  of  S. 


being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

to  consider  the  resolution. 

'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 


A 
402(a)  of 
1974  witl 
1009. 

There 
proceeded 

The 
questioi 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  195 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 

qongressional  Budget  Act  of   1974, 

of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 

waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 


prov  sions 


FEDERAL  PHYSICIANS 
COMPARABILITY  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  S. 
1009. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1009)  to  reauthorize  Federal 
physicians  comparability  allowances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5948(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  later 
than  September  30.  1987.  nor  shall  any 
agreement  cover  a  period  of  service  extend- 
ing beyond  September  30.  1989.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Physicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  5948  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1989". 

Sec  2.  Section  5383(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"4507.  5382.  5384.  and  5948"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "5382  and  5948". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  5383(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  for  fiscal  year  1982  under  sec- 
tions 4507.  5382.  5384.  and  5948  of  such  title 
to  an  individual  specified  under  column  I 
below  may  exceed  the  amount  of  the  annual 
rate  payable  for  positions  at  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  by  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  under  column  II  below  op- 
posite the  name  of  such  individual: 

Column  I:  Column  II: 

Dr.  Larry  SUver $  1 .988.66 

Dr.  Louis  Sokoloff $5,988.66 

Dr.  Ichiji  Tasaki $1,488.66 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Parkman $1,455.46 

Dr.  AUan  Forbes $  1 .680.91 

Dr.  Roscoe  Brady $1,488.66 

Dr.  Martin  Cummings $3,988.66 

Dr.  Manning  Feinleib $1,488.66 

Dr.  D.  C.  Gajdusek $1,488.66 

Dr.  Carl  Kupfer $1,988.66 

Dr.  Toichiro  Kuwabara $1,488.66 

Dr.  Lester  Salans $1,438.66 

Dr.  Henry  Webster $1,4«8.66 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  on  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  computed  under  subsection 
(a),  the  amount  of  any  overpayment  under 
section  538(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 


collected  during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
from  any  individual  specified  in  subsection 

(a)  shall  be  paid  to  such  individual. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  any  amounts  paid  for 
fiscal  year  1982  under  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  on  the  date  such  amounts  would  have 
been  paid  but  for  the  limitation  set  forth  in 
section  5383(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  2077,  the  House  companion  meas- 
ure. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.R.  2077)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  2077  and  insert  the  language 
ofS.  1009. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2077).  as  amended, 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1009  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONE H.R.  1043.  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PROCUREMENT  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  concurs,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  H.R.  1043.  which  is 
now  at  the  desk,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HENRY     M.     JACKSON     FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  MILITARY  MEDICINE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
propose  to  go  to  S.  1894.  which  is  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  411.  if  the  minority 
leader  does  not  object. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 

objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1894)  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine". 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2263 

(Purpose:  To  amend  references  in  title  10, 

United  States  Code,  to  the  Foundation  for 

the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine) 

Mr.     BAKER.     Mr.     President,     on 

behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman 

of  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee,  the 

Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tower,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2263. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Section  178  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  "Foundation"  in  the  section  heading; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  "Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine"  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 

beginning  of  chapter  7  of  such  title  relating 

to  section  178  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"178.  The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 

the   Advancement   of   Military 

Medicine.". 

(b)  Section  2113(j)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Henry  M.  Jackson"  before  "Foundation  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine" 
each  place  it  appears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2263)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

S.  1894 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
MUltary  Medicine  established  pursuant  to 
section  178  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  designated  and  hereafter  known  as 
the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine",  in 
honor  of  the  late  Henry  M.  Jackson,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton. Any  reference  to  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  in 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine". 

(b)  The  Council  of  Directors  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  178  of  such  title 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necesary  imder 
the  Corporations  and  Associations  Articles 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  amend  the  cor- 
porate name  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  established 
under  such  section  to  reflect  the  designa- 
tion made  by  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Section  178  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  "Foundation"  in  the  section  heading: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  "Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine"  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 

beginning  of  chapter  7  of  such  title  relating 

to  section  178  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"178.  The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 

the   Advancement   of   Military 

Medicine.". 

(b)  Section  2113(j)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  simended  by  inserting 
"Henry  M.  Jackson"  before  "Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine" 
each  place  it  appears. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  S.  1837 
is  cleared  on  this  side,  if  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  S.  1837  is 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  1837)  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Seattle.  Washington,  as  the 
"Henry  M.  Jackson  Federal  Building." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  1837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  915  Second  Avenue,  Se- 
attle, Washington,  known  as  the  Federal 
Building,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Federal 
Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  buUding  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Henry  M. 
Jackson  Federal  Building". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  S.  552 
appears  to  be  cleared  on  this  side.  Is 
the  minority  leader  prepared  to  clear 
it.  as  well? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  431,  S.  1837. 


GEORGE  W.  WHITEHURST 
FEDERAL  COURT  BUILDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  432,  S.  552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  552)  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Port  Myers.  Florida,  as  the 
•George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Court 
Building." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
with  amendments  as  follows; 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  "George  W. 
Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building"  and 
insert  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse". 
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make  the  bill  read: 
S.  552 


was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
reading,  was  read  the  third 
passed. 

was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
designate  the  Federal  Build- 
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tive  uses  for  the  facility  can  be  ex- 
plored. 

It  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  dis- 
mantle and  dispose  of  NARL  as  the 
Navy  is  currently  planning.  I  have 
been  informed  that  costs  totaling 
some  $420,000  for  a  variety  of  prelimi- 
nary demolition  studies  will  be  in- 
currred  before  the  actual  demolition, 
expected  to  cost  between  $10  and  $20 
million,  can  even  begin. 

I  believe  it  is  imprudent  to  spend 
these  funds  when  Congress  is  actively 
considering  legislation  to  coordinate, 
upgrade,  and  fund  U.S.  research  activi- 
ties in  the  Arctic.  The  Senate  has 
passed  this  legislation,  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act.  in  both  97th 
and  98th  Congresses.  I  am  informed 
that  the  House  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  is  preparing  to 
mark  up  the  bill  in  the  very  near 
future.  After  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted, it  is  possible  that  a  Federal  re- 
search or  support  facility  near  Barrow 
will  be  determined  to  be  necessary.  If 
the  Navy  proceeds  with  its  disposal 
plans,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  re- 
build a  facility  very  similar  to  NARL  3 
or  4  years  down  the  road. 

I  might  also  mention  that  there  are 
other  alternatives  for  the  use  of  the 
NARL  facilities.  One  proposal  by  the 
local  Native  village  corporation  would 
free  the  Navy  from  future  obligations, 
put  the  facility  to  immediate  and  pro- 
ductive use,  and  would  result  in  a  net 
savings  to  the  Treasury. 

I  believe  we  need  to  insure  ourselves 
an  opportunity  to  explore  these  alter- 
natives, and  I  would  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  the  adoption 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.* 
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report  yet  to  accompany  that  nomina- 
tion. But  if  there  is  no  problem  on  the 
minority  side.  I  would  like  to  consider 
that  one  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  has  no  objection  to  the 
nominees  beginning  with  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3222  TO  BE 
PRINTED  WITH  COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  H.R.  3222,  the  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  and  the  Judiciary  appro- 
priations bill,  be  printed  with  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  as  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar,  the  items 
under  nominations  on  page  1,  the 
nominations  beginning  with  the  head- 
ing Army  on  page  2,  the  nominations 
on  page  3,  together  with  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  for  action  at  this  time.  One 
item.  Calendar  No.  316.  is  not  available 
at  this  time  since  I  believe  there  is  no 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  beginning 
with  Calendar  Order  315  under  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  is  Rich- 
ard L.  McElheny,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to 
include  all  of  the  nominations  of  page 
2,  which  are  Calendar  Nos.  316,  317, 
318,  and  319:  all  of  the  nominations  on 
page  3,  which  are  Calendar  Nos.  319, 
320,  and  321,  and  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  L.  McElHeny.  of  Ar- 
izona, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Michael  Novak,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  remainder  of  the 
nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Winkler,  Jr.,  322-24- 
8918.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  Tracy  E.  Strevey,  Jr.,  337-24- 
1446,  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Gen.  Jerome  F.  G'Malley.  171-24-0533FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Lawrence   A.   Skantze,   060-20- 
8707FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Russ.  537-28-9188PR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Department  of  State 
Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Den- 
mark. 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Philip  N. 
Brown,  and  ending  Sal  A.  Leone,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  20,  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gary  J. 
Abbate,  and  ending  Wayne  R.  Zimmerman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  20,  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  move  once  to  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  all  nominations  were 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  motion. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LST66Ci  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that   the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  there  is  one  other  item  that  can 
be  taken  care  of  on  this  side,  S.  1852. 
Is  the  minority  leader  prepared  to  con- 
sider that  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  433.  S.  1852. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1852)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "capability". 
Insert  "which  is  reasonably  determined  to 
be  available  for  national  defense": 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  "capability", 
insert  "which  is  reasonably  determined  to 
be  available  for  national  defense": 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  "borrower.",  and 
insert  "borrower"."; 

On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  "take  an  action", 
and  insert  "execute  a  contract"; 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  "capability", 
insert  "which  is  reasonably  determined  to 
be  available  for  national  defense"; 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  "such  guaran- 
tee", and  insert  "the  industrial  resources 
shortfall  which  such  guarantee  is  intended 
to  correct"; 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  "explaining", 
through  and  including  "law"  on  line  5,  and 
insert  the  following: 

demonstrating  that  the  budget  submission 
is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section,  and  if  guaran- 
tees to  correct  such  industrial  resource 
shortfall  have  been  authorized  by  law. '. 

On  page  5,  strike  line  13,  through  and  in- 
cluding "law"  on  line  17,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

the  industrial  resource  shortfall  which  such 
loan  is  intended  to  correct  has  been  identi- 
fied in  the  budget,  or  amendments  thereto, 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  accompanied  by 
a  statement  from  the  President  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  budget  submission  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  and  unless  such  loans  to  correct 
such  industrial  resource  shortfall  have  been 
authorized  by  law". 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  "such  action",  and 
insert  "the  industrial  shortfall  which  such 
action  is  intended  to  correct"; 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  "explaining", 
through  and  including  "law"  on  line  11,  and 
insert  the  following: 

demonstrating  that  the  budget  submission 
is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  unless  actions  to 
correct  such  industrial  resource  shortfall 
have  been  authorized  by  law.". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S. 1852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1988  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  guarantee  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  for  a  material,  or  the  performance  of  a 
service,  that  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense; 

"(B)  without  the  guarantee.  United  States 
industry  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  capability  for  the  needed  mate- 
rial or  service  in  a  timely  manner. 

"(C)  the  guarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive, expedient,  and  practical  alternative  for 
meeting  the  need; 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  is  reasonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  national  defense,  including  the 
output  to  be  established  through  the  guar- 
antee: and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
teed contract  has  been  identified  in  a  speci- 
fication agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor."'. 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2092)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  ".  and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  President  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity, the  development  of  a  technological 
process,  or  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 

"(B)  without  the  loan.  United  States  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  needed  capacity,  technological 
processes  or  materials  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(C)  the  loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 
expedient,  and  practical  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  need; 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
industrial  capability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
termined to  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense, including  the  output  to  be  established 
through  the  loan;  and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  specification  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  borrower". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  President 
may  not  execute  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 

"(2)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section.  United  States  indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  mineral, 
metal,  or  material  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(3)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need; 

"(4)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  of  do- 
mestic industrial  capability  which  is  reason- 
ably determined  to  be  available  for  national 
defense,  including  the  output  to  be  estab- 
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llshed  thibugh  the  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment. Or  other  action;  and 

"(5)  tht  mineral,  metal  or  material  has 
been  Identified  In  a  specification  agreed  to 
by  the  Urited  States  and  the  contractor.". 

Sk.  3.  (k)  SecUon  301(eKl)  of  the  Defense 
Productio^  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(eKl|)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(eKl)  t3tcept  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  a  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  Which  such  giiarantee  is  intended 
to  correct!  has  been  Identified  In  the  budget, 
or  amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the 
CongressJaccompanled  by  a  statement  from 
the  Pr«|ldent  demonstrating  that  the 
budget  sidsmission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provision^  of  subsection  (aK3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  I  if  guarantees  to  correct  such  in- 
dustrial Resource  shortfall  have  been  au- 
thorized Hy  law.". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  such  Act  (50  VJS.C. 
App.  209^2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  no  such  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section,  except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  loan  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or 
amendme  nts  thereto,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, ace  )mpanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  demonstrating  that  the  budget 
submission  is  in  accordiuice  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
unless  sui  ;h  loans  to  correct  such  industrial 
resource  shortfall  have  been  authorized  by 
law". 

(c)  Seclion  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  209;  (a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thenof  the  following:  "Except  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  Presi(  lent  or  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  tak(  no  action  under  authority  of  this 
section  u  iless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall whicl  I  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
accompai  led  by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent dem  snstrating  that  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  prec<ding  sentence,  and  unless  actions 
to  correci  such  industrial  resource  shortfall 
have  beei  i  authorized  by  law.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments b ;  considered  en  bloc. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  cons  idere<l  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  b  11  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tiird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ItRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tc  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  tc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


5:30 
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JSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTflNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.   gAKER.   Mr.  President,   I   ask 

consent  that  the  time  for 

tratisaction    of    routine    morning 

be    extended    sufficient    to 

he  recognition  of  the  Senator 

Jersey  for  a  statement. 


N«  w 


THE  U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  this  day  go  by  without 
noting  my  concern  that  we  have  failed 
to  act  on  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  me  and  to  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans: The  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee.  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  efforts  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  the  membership  of 
the  Commission.  A  proposal  is  now 
before  the  President  but  he  has  not 
yet  given  his  approval.  Because  of  that 
uncertainty,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
did  not  vote  out  the  compromise. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  has  too  fre- 
quently been  portrayed  as  a  fight  over 
specific  members  of  the  Commission. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  say  that  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Commission 
whom  the  President  wishes  to  fire  are 
more  or  less  qualified  than  the  mem- 
t)ers  the  President  wishes  to  appoint.  I 
know  and  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
one  of  the  President's  nominees, 
Morris  Abram.  But  individual  qualifi- 
cations are  not  the  issue. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission will  survive  at  all.  The  next 
question  is  whether  it  will  survive  as 
the  credible,  independent  institution 
that  every  President  and  every  Con- 
gress since  its  creation  has  pledged  to 
preserve. 

The  authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion runs  out  at  midnight  tonight.  The 
statute  itself,  I  understand,  provides 
60  days  after  this  expiration  date  for 
the  Commission  to  wind  down  activi- 
ties. I  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion wind  down. 

If  by  early  next  week  the  President 
has  not  given  his  support  to  the  com- 
promise reached  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  hope  a  sufficient  number 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  wUl  join 
with  Members  of  my  party  to  make 
clear  that  the  Senate  will  not  turn 
back  the  clock  on  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  civil  rights. 

Our  lack  of  action  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  But  the 
President's  actions  to  obstruct  action 
can  simply  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


at  least   5   p.m.   or  more   likely 
before  that  measure  reaches  us. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  conferees 
on  the  unemployment  compensation 
matter  have  not  yet  met.  We  must  do 
the  conference  report  on  that  matter 
this  evening. 

It  seems  to  me  the  better  part  of  dis- 
cretion suggests  we  recess  the  Senate 
to  await  the  outcome  fo  the  House  on 
those  two  matters. 

Therefore,  if  the  minority  leader  has 
no  objection,  in  a  moment  I  wiU  make 
a  request  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess.  At  this  point,  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  other  body  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  soon  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  I  am  tolJ  between  4:30  and 
5  p.m.  I  am  also  advised  that  it  will  be 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
5:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:17  p.m.,  recessed  until  5:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Stevens). 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  House  has  not 
yet  finished  action  on  the  items  in  dis- 
agreement accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  they  have  done  three 
and  maybe  have  two  more  to  go.  I  get 
mixed  signals  on  how  long  it  will  take, 
but  I  think  we  could  safely  go  out 
until  6  p.m.  Therefore,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  6  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:31  p.m.,  recessed  until  6 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Cochran). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Mississippi  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conference  report  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report,  as  I  understand  It, 
references  the  Interior  appropriations 
as  agreed  to  in  the  conference  conclud- 
ed yesterday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
state  that  again?  I  am  sorry.  I  was  lis- 
tening to  a  staff  member. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  conference 
report  references  and  uses  the  figures 
agreed  to  in  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions conference  committee  that  was 
concluded  yesterday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  language 
included  in  that  conference  report  on 
Interior  contain  the  provisions  on  the 
Bumpers  amendment  dealing  with 
coal  leasing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  directly.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  included  in  the  reso- 
lution the  Interior  conference  report, 
with  the  exception  of  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  date.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, it  states: 

"E)epartment  of  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1984, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  except  section 
102,"  which  is  the  date  "such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  for  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  provided  for  in 
such  act,"  which  was  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriation Act  "to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  if  such  act  had  been  enacted 
into  law." 

So  that  it  is  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  projects,  programs,  and  activities 
set  forth  in  the  act  that  are  incorpo- 
rated by  reference. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Perhaps  I  could 
review  that  language.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
have  a  discussion  with  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  think  the  problem  he  perceives 
exists,  but  I  want  to  be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Montana  so  he  may 
further  explain  his  situation  here  and 
we  can  clarify  this  matter  for  him 
before  we  proceed  with  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Our  problem  in  Montana  arose  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  biU  regard- 
ing the  moratorium  on  Federal  coal 
leasing.  At  the  time  the  Bumpers 
amendment  was  offered,  I  asked  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  if  his  amendment  would 
leave  maintenance  tracts  of  Federal 
coal  available  for  mining  operations 
that  we  are  mining  now  and  would 
need  at  some  point  a  maintenance 
tract  in  order  to  keep  a  steady  plan- 
ning and  a  steady  progressive  arrange- 
ment for  their  mining  operation.  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  told  me  that,  yes,  mainte- 
nance tracts  would  be  exempted  from 
the  moratorium  and  I  was  satisfied  at 
that  point.  He  later  told  me  he  was  in 
error  after  we  had  adopted  the  amend- 
ment. We  suggested  language  that 
would  straighten  out  the  error  and 
leave  maintenance  tracts  available  for 
ongoing  coal  mining  operations. 

The  fact  was,  however,  in  the  confer- 
ence, the  House  insisted  that  that  not 
be  changed  and  so  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma  in  Montana  of  possibly  need- 
ing maintenance  tracts  for  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Western  EInergy  operation 
of  a  coal  strip  in  Montana. 

I  have  only  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  because  of  the  fact,  within  this 
conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  there  is  reference  to  the 
amounts  and  sums  of  money  that  are 
in  the  Interior  appropriations  confer- 
ence report,  which  we  have  not  acted 
upon  yet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  state  to  the 
Senator  my  understanding  of  what 
has  been  done.  This  is  a  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  internal  funding 
for  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
untU  November  10.  The  provision  the 
Senator  is  questioning  that  relates  to 
the  Interior  Department  takes  the 
conference  report  on  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  that  is  pending  before 
both  Houses  and  adopts  it  by  refer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  providing  guid- 
ance on  the  expenditure  of  the  sums 
that  may  be  necessary  in  this  interim 
period. 

But  there  is  no  intention  in  this 
agreement  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  adopt  by  reference  that  confer- 
ence report  on  Interior  and  related 
agencies  and  adopt  into  permanent 
law  all  of  the  provisions  that  are  in 
that  pending  conference  report. 

It  is  only  to  the  extent— and  if  you 
will  examine  it  you  will  see— that  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
grams, projects  or  activities  provided 
for  in  that  act.  to  the  extent  and 
manner  provided  in  the  conference 
report  as  if  such  act  had  been  enacted 
into  law. 

We  are  not  foreclosing  consideration 
of  the  Interior  conference  report 
during  the  period  between  now  and 
November  10.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 


have  every  hope  that  that  conference 
report  will  become  law  during  this 
period  and  that  the  dispute  that  the 
Senator  mentions  can  be  resolved  in 
connection  with  that  conference 
report.  We  are  not  prepared  to  debate 
that  conference  report  now.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  realize  that  that  con- 
ference report  will  be  before  us. 

It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  Interior  confer- 
ence report  itself.  This  reference  is  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  guidance  as 
to  how  the  moneys  that  are  made 
available  to  the  Interior  EXepartment 
and  these  related  agencies  can  be  used 
for  this  interim  period  between  now 
and  November  10. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  agree  with  that,  but 
that  was  my  understanding. 

If  you  look  at  the  defense  portion, 
for  example,  that  I  happened  to 
manage  as  part  of  my  job  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  it  re- 
lates to  the  1983  appropriation's  bill  in 
terms  of  the  funds  that  can  be  expend- 
ed between  now  and  November  10. 

So  there  are  different  standards  for 
each  agency  and  each  department. 
This  standard  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  the  conference  report  pending 
before  the  Congress,  but  we  do  not 
foreclose  the  Senator  from  raising  the 
point  he  wishes  to  raise  about  any 
amendment  or  any  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  when  it  is  presented  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  for  his  explana- 
tion. I  feel  sure  that  nothing  in  the 
next  45  days  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  this  problem  under  any  circum- 
stances. As  long  as  we  have  separate 
action  on  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report,  my  discussion  can 
be  had  at  that  time  on  the  Montana 
problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  368,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  368)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 
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(The  c<  inference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hou^e  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  today,  September  30.  1983.) 

Mr.  STtlVENS.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  tie  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  met  this  morn- 
ing at  1('  a.m.,  to  confer  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  bodies  on 
House  Jdint  Resolution  368.  the  con- 
tinuing r  ^solution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Because  of  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion of  ill  Senators  In  withholding 
amendm(  nts  to  that  measure,  we  went 
to  conference  with  only  26  Senate 
amendments.  The  majority  of  those 
were  tecl  mical  in  nature,  dealing  with 
section  ind  subsection  changes  and 
conform!  ng  amendments. 

I  can  r  ;port  to  the  Senate  on  behalf 
of  the  dstinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee— 
and  I  think  the  Senate  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Senator  Hatfield  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  this— 
that  the  House  conferees  were  delight- 
ed with  the  Senates  restraint,  as  we 
were  wilh  theirs,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  we  '  /ere  dealing  with  a  continuing 
resolution  in  the  manner  that  it 
should  te  dealt  with  and  not  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  late  night  on  the 
deadline  before  the  current  appropria- 
tions exf  ired. 

The  conference  agreed  to  several 
changes  in  the  spending  rates  provided 
in  this  continuing  resolution,  which 
will  exp  re  on  November  10.  the  date 
propose(  by  the  Senate.  The  spending 
rates  fo-  the  Interior,  military  con- 
struction, and  District  of  Columbia 
bills  are  set  at  the  levels  established 
by  the  conference  agreements  on 
those  tl  ree  bills.  The  rate  for  Com- 
merce is  at  the  lower  of  the  two  bills, 
with  soiie  exceptions  and  that  is  also 
the  case  for  the  Labor-HHS-education 
bill.  Agi  culture  is  funded  at  the  level 
of  the  louse  bill,  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  id  defense  is  pegged  at  an 
annual  late  of  $247.000.000.000— which 
is  approximately  the  level  of  the 
House  sjbcommitlee  bill  that  was  re- 
ported I  o  the  full  committee— with  a 
special  orovision  of  $5,000,000  for  ac- 
tivities ;onceming  the  1984  Olympic 
games  ii  Los  Angeles.  The  rates  for 
treasurj  and  foreign  operations  were 
not  amf  nded  by  the  Senate,  and  were 
not  in  c  )nference.  The  Treasury  bill  is 
at  the  current  rate,  while  the  foreign 
operations  bill  is  at  the  lower  of  the 
current  rate  of  the  budget  request. 

The  net  result  of  these  actions  in 
conference  produces  an  annualized 
spendin  ?  total  for  the  life  of  this  reso- 
lution t  lat  is  $6,724,338,000  below  the 
level  pa  jsed  by  the  Senate.  The  reduc- 
tion in  fhe  spending  level  for  defense 
account  5  for  $6,000,000,000  of  that  dif- 
ference while  nondefense  spending  is 
$724.33i  1.000  below  that  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  administration  has  stated 
that  on  an  overall  funding  basis,  they 
will  sup  port  this  resolution. 
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All  of  these  spending  levels  are  es- 
tablished ony  for  the  life  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  will  expire  on  November 
10.  As  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
are  enacted  into  law.  they  will  fall  out 
from  under  the  coverage  of  this  CR. 

I  believe  that  summarizes  the  perti- 
nent elements  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  am  delighted  that 
we  have  reverted  to  the  once  common 
practice  of  treating  the  continuing  res- 
olution as  a  simple  housekeeping 
measure  to  keep  the  Government 
functioning  until  we  can  pass  all  the 
regular  appropriations  bills.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  both  Houses  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  resisting 
amendments  that  could  have  turned 
the  resolution  into  a  grab  bag  of  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  of  the  kind 
that  has  become  all  too  familiar  to 
this  body.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
many  Senators  who  agreed  not  to  in- 
troduce amendments  that  they  felt 
strongly  about  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  continue  to  operate 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  hope  this  resolution  sets  a  prece- 
dent that  we  will  follow  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  I  urge  its  rapid  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Hatfield,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  for  a  quick  resolu- 
tion of  our  differences  with  the  House 
on  this  measure.  Tomorrow  starts  the 
new  fiscal  year.  Our  expeditious  action 
on  this  continuing  appropriations  res- 
olution provides  the  funding  necessary 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  essential 
Government  functions  beyond  to- 
night. In  fact,  our  action  on  this  reso- 
lution has  been  so  expeditious,  we 
have  beat  the  system  for  producing 
final  numbers  on  this  conference 
agreement.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  is  working  on  that,  and  I 
will  insert  a  final  scoring  of  this  con- 
ference agreement  into  the  Record 
early  next  week.  Based  on  our  prelimi- 
nary estimates  however,  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  this  conference  agree- 
ment is  below  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  302(b)  allocation  under 
the  first  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  confer- 
ence agreement.  I  hope  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  act  as  swiftly  and  with  as 
much  restraint  to  assure  the  enact- 
ment of  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
covered  by  this  measure  before  its  No- 
vember 10  expiration  date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  with  regard  to  lan- 


guage which  addresses  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  Does  the  conference  com- 
mittee intend  that  the  language  be 
consistent  with  the  colloquy  which  we 
entered  into  yesterday  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  appears  on  page  S13183  of  the 
Congressional  Record? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  with  regard  to  CRBR  funding.- 
The  language  in  the  conference  report 
is  intended  to  be  consistent  with  that 
which  we  stated  yesterday.  The  con- 
ferees have  instructed  that  all  options 
should  be  maintained  until  such  time 
as  Congress  acts  on  the  alternative  fi- 
nancing proposal.  Furthermore,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  work 
closely  with  DOE  to  insure  that  the 
instructions  are  implemented. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Hollings  and  I  are  de- 
lighted that  the  first  continuing  reso- 
lution has  proceeded  so  rapidly  and 
cleanly.  However,  whenever  funding 
levels  are  determined  primarily  by  a 
formula,  certain  items  fall  between 
the  cracks.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  legislative 
history  on  a  few  points  on  the  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  the  judiciary 
and  related  agencies  portion  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  In  this.  I  speak 
for  Senator  Hollings.  as  well  as 
myself. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  fig- 
ures in  the  continuing  resolution  are 
not  binding  on  the  Senate  when  it  con- 
siders the  regular  1984  bill.  We  did  not 
foreclose  the  rights  of  any  Senator  on 
any  account.  We  hope  to  bring  our  bill 
to  the  floor  in  the  near  future,  and 
will  carry  the  Senate-passed  provisions 
into  conference  rather  than  any  figure 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
amounts  in  the  CR  are  only  effective 
for  the  life  of  that  resolution. 

Second,  although  the  continuing  res- 
olution only  includes  $10,100,000  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration, we  believe  it  has  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  the  full  gateway  re- 
ceptionist program.  The  Senate-re- 
ported bill.  S.  1721.  recommended 
$12,870,000  for  USTTA  and  earmarked 
$255,000  for  the  gateway  receptionist 
program.  We  fully  intend  to  push  for 
the  Senate-reported  figure  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  conference.  How- 
ever, even  at  the  $10,100,000  level  in 
the  continuing  resolution,  we  feel  the 
resources  are  available  to  operate  the 
gateway  receptionist  program  and 
expect  to  see  the  agency  immediately 
enhance  this  exciting  program. 

Third,  the  continuing  resolution  in- 
cludes the  Senate  recommended  figure 
of  $151,399,000  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  The 
Senate  directed  in  its  report  for  S. 
1721  that  a  total  of  $19,000,000  shall 


be  set  aside  for  State  and  local  grants. 
Although  that  direction  is  not  opera- 
tive in  the  continuing  resolution,  we 
are  putting  the  agency  on  notice  that 
we  eventually  expect  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will  maintain  the  $19,000,000  level  and 
we  expect  the  agency  will  have  that 
level  of  resources  available. 

Finally,  although  the  continuing  res- 
olution provides  $520,515,000  for  con- 
tributions to  international  organiza- 
tions within  the  Department  of  State, 
recently  the  Senate  reduced  the  au- 
thorized level  for  this  account  when  it 
considered  the  State  authorization 
bill.  That  decision  may  later  be  al- 
tered, but  if  It  is  not,  the  1984  appro- 
priation would  have  to  be  amended  to 
reflect  the  lower  authorization  ceiling. 
We  expect  that  the  department  will 
respond  to  these  realities  when  it  obli- 
gates funds  in  this  account  during  the 
duration  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity .  to  discuss  these 
points.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  be  considered 
en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of  amend- 
ment No.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  except  No.  6, 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement, 
except  No.  6,  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

(c)  Pending  enactment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1984,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
activities,  not  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed for  elsewhere  in  this  joint  resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1983, 
but  such  activities  shall  be  funded  at  not  to 
exceed  an  annual  rate  for  new  obligational 
authority  of  $247,000,000,000,  which  is  an 
Increase  above  the  current  rate,  and  this 
level  shall  be  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis 


to  each  appropriation  account  utilizing  the 
fiscal  year  1984  amended  budget  request  as 
the  base  for  such  distribution  and  shall  be 
available  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  for  in  the  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  or  funds  made  available  or 
authority  granted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  initiate  multlyear  pro- 
curements   utilizing   advance    procurement 
funding  for  economic  order  quantity  pro- 
curement  unless   specifically   appropriated 
later:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for 
the  conversion  of  any  full  time  positions  in 
support  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Air  Reserve, 
Army   National   Guard,   and   Air   National 
Guard  by  Active  or  Reserve  Military  Per- 
sonnel,  from  civilian  positions   designated 
-military  technicians"  to  military  positions; 
Provided  further.  That  no  appropriation  or 
funds  made  available  or  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  to 
initiate  or  resume  any  project,  activity,  op- 
eration or  organization  which  is  defined  as 
any  project,  subproject,  activity,  budget  ac- 
tivity,  program  element,   and  subprogram 
within  a  program  element,  and  for  invest- 
ment items  is  further  defined  as  a  P-1  line 
item  in  a  budget  activity  within  an  appro- 
priation account  and  an  R-1  line  item  which 
includes  a  program  element  and  subprogram 
element  within  an  appropriation  account, 
for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or  other 
authority   were   not   available    during   the 
fiscal  year  1983:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding  any   other  provision   of   this 
joint  resolution.  $5,000,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  XXIII  Olympiad  as  authorized  by 
Section  304  of  Public  Law  98-94,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Department  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide support  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing   Committee    on    a    reimbursable 
basis,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to 
the    current    applicable    appropriation    ac- 
counts of  the  Department. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

(g)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  following  projects  or  activities,  were 
provided  for  in  H.R.  3222,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1984,  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  3,  1983,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  such  Act, 
and  at  a  rate  for  operations,  notwithstand- 
ing section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  and  section 
701  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Department  of  Commerce:  General  Ad- 
ministration, -Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program".  $693,000: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analsysis.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $39,337,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration: 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams", $250,000,000;  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $30,141,000; 

International  Trade  Administration.  "Op- 
erations and  Administration".  $169,893,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities".  $942,871,000;  "Fisheries  Ixjan 
Fund".  $5,000,000; 


Federal  Communicatins  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $86,383,000; 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $63,500,000:  Provided.  That 
these  funds  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  provisions  of  sections  10(a)  and  10(c) 
(notwithstanding  sections  10(e)),  11(b),  18 
and  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommUsion 
Improvements  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
252;  94  Stat.  374),  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious provisions  of  this  subsection; 

International  Trade  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $20,737,000; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
■Salaries  and  Expenses".  $92,500,000; 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $236,000,000; 

Department  of  Justice:  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $527,257,000: 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, "Payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration", $275,000,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  expend- 
ed to  provide  legal  assistance  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  is— 

(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  an  immigrant  as  defined 
by  sections  101(a)(15)  and  101(a)(20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15),  (20)); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected; 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  115  relating  to  ref- 
ugee admissions)  or  who  has  been  granted 
asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under  such 
Act;  or 

(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  m  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  withholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant to  section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)). 

An  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  being  granted 
conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before  April  1, 
1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  per- 
secution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  po- 
litical opinion  or  because  of  being  uprooted 
by  catastrophic  natural  calamity  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  section  1007(b)(ll) 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  to  be 
an  alien  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
such  section:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporution  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  in  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless 
the  Corporation  insures  that  the  recipient  is 
either  (a)  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys 
(for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  cl  ;nts)  or  (b)  a  qualified 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eli- 
gible clients,  the  majority  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  other  governing  body  of  which  or- 
ganization is  comprised  of  attorneys  who 
are  admitted  to  practice  in  one  of  the  SUtes 
and  who  are  appointed  to  terms  of  office  on 
such  board  or  body  by  the  governing  bodies 
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of  state,  county,  or  municipal  bar  associa- 
tions the  membership  of  which  represents  a 
majority  of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  In 
the  locality  in  which  the  organization  is  to 
provide  legal  assistance:  Pmvided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  participate  in  litigation 
unless  the  Corporation  or  a  recipient  of  the 
Corporation  is  a  party,  or  a  recipient  is  rep- 
resenting an  eligible  client  In  litigation  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  this  title  or  a 
reg\ilatioit  promulgated  under  this  title  is 
an  issue,  tnd  shaU  not  participate  on  behalf 
of  any  client  other  than  itself:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Alt  shaU  be  available  to  any  recipi- 
ent to  be  1  ised— 

(A)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion. lett<!r,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device.  Intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  where  legal  assistance 
is  provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to 
an  eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  lease,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  lefal  rights  and  responsibilities,  or 

(B)  to  ilifluence  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  elected 
official  ttf  favor  or  oppose  any  Acts,  bUls, 
resolutions,  or  similar  legislation,  or  any  ref- 
erendum, jinitiative.  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  any  similar  procedure  of  the  Con- 
gress, anj[  State  legislature,  any  local  coun- 
cil, or  anp  similar  governing  body,  except 
that  this  Subsection  shaU  not  preclude  such 
funds  froin  being  used  in  connection  with 
communi^tions  made  in  response  to  any 
Federal,  fetate,  or  local  official,  upon  the 
formal  request  of  such  official:/^rtded  fur- 
ther. Thai  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Aet  for  the  Iiegal  Services  Corpora- 
tion shall  [be  used  to  bring  a  class  action  suit 
against  ttie  Federal  government  or  any 
State  orjlocal  government  unless  (1)  the 
project  diector  of  a  recipient  has  expressly 
approved  [the  fUing  of  such  an  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  policies  established  by  the 
govemina  body  of  such  recipient;  (2)  the 
class  reliaf  which  is  the  subject  of  such  an 
action  is  sought  for  the  primary  benefit  of 
individual  who  are  eligible  for  legal  assist- 
ance; ana  (3)  that  prior  to  fUing  such  an 
action,  the  recipient  project  director  has  de- 
termined that  the  government  entity  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  or  practice  in 
question,  that  the  policy  or  practice  will 
continue  x>  adversely  affect  eligible  clients, 
that  the  i  ecipient  has  given  notice  of  its  in- 


tention t<: 


seek  class  relief  and  that  reponsi- 


ble  efforts  to  resolve  without  litigation  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  policy  or  practice 
have  not  been  successful  or  would  be  ad- 
verse to  t  le  interest  of  the  clients:  Provided 
further,  1  'hat  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  tl  is  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration I  ihall  be  expended  for  any  purt>ose 
prohibiieil  or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  sec- 
tion 1 1  of  H.R.  3480,  as  passed  the  House  of 
Represen  atives  on  June  18,  1981:  Provided 
further,  T  "hat  notwithstanding  any  regula- 
tion, guie  eline,  or  rule  of  the  Corporation, 
the  fundi  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Ser  rices  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corpi  tration  in  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  under  section  1006(a)(1) 
and  (3)  sc  as  to  insure  that  funding  for  each 
such  current  grantee  and  contractor  is 
maintain)  d  in  1984  at  the  annualized  level 
at  which  each  such  grantee  and  contractor 
was  fundi  Kl  in  1983.  or  in  the  same  propor- 
tion whic  rt  total  appropriations  to  the  Cor- 
poration Q  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total 


appropriations  to  the  Corporation  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  compensated  for  his  services  to  the 
Corporation  except  for  the  payment  of  an 
attendance  fee  at  meetings  of  the  Board  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  highest  daily  rate 
for  grade  fifteen  (15)  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule and  necessary  travel  expenses  to  attend 
Board  meetings  in  accordance  with  the 
Standard  Government  Travel  Regulations; 
Provided  further.  That  no  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  or  a  re- 
cipient program  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
metiibership  in  a  private  club,  or  be  paid 
severance  pay  in  excess  of  what  would  be 
paid  a  Federal  employee  for  comparable 
service; 

E>epartment  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "Salaries  and  Exjjenses", 
$1,120,000,000;  "Reopening  Consiilates", 
$2,500,000;  "Representation  Allowances", 
$4,148,000;  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad", 
$202,889,000;  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  (Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program)",  $10,012,000; 
"Payment  to  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan".  $9,380,000;  "Payment  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund",  $102,753,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations", $520,515,000; 

International  Commissions:  International 
Boiuidary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  "Construction", 
$672,000;  "American  Sections,  International 
Commissions",  $3,426,000;  "International 
Fisheries  Commissions".  $8,876,000; 

Other  "Asia  Foundation",  $9,900,000; 

United  States  Information  Agency:  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign  Curren- 
cy Program)",  $10,450,000;  "Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West",  $18,362,000;  "Acquisition 
and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities", 
$34,013,000. 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

Sec.  109.  Funds  shaU  be  available  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950.  and  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  at  an  annual  rate  of  $585,000,000 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  funds  shall  be  available  for 
Departmental  Management,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  current  rate  of  operations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  call  up  the 
amendment  in  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  6. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  striken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  not  otherwise  sF>ecifi- 
cally  provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution 
and  for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or 
other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriation  Acts: 

Agricultural,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984  at  a 
rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Act  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  as  of 
October  1,  1983:  Provided  further.  That  ap- 
propriations or  loan  authorization  for  the 
following  agencies  or  activities  are  available 
at  not  to  exceed  the  following  rates  and  the 
totals  are  adjusted  accordingly: 
Agricultural  Research 

Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses $478,000,000 

Buildings  and  facilities....  28,602,000 

Cooperative      State      Re- 
search Service: 

Special  grants 25,234.000 

Competitive  grants 17,000.000 

Animal   health   and   dis- 
ease grants 5,760,000 

Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses 263,259,000 

Federal     C^op     Insurance 
Corporation: 
Administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses 200,000,000 

FCIC  fund 110,000,000 

Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy 2,000,000 

Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund:  Moderate  income 

loans 0 

Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund: 
Insured   soil    and    water 

loans 30,000,000 

Economic         emergency 

loans 0 

Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance   Fund:    Water   and 

waste  disposal  loans 270.000,000 

Rural    Water    and    Waste 

Disposal  Grants 90,000,000 

Rural    Electrification    Ad- 
ministration:       Guaran- 
teed loans,  not  less  than  .         3,360,000,000 
Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 26,400.000 

ADP  limitation 3,626,000 

.•  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  this  joint  reso- 
lution, section  184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  785),  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  following:  ",  or 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (f)  and  (i)  of  section  3 
and  section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  concerning  private,  non- 


profit drug  addiction  or  alcohol  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  publicly  operated  community 
health  centers:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding other  provision  of  this  joint 
resolution,  no  part  of  any  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment mandatory  monthly  reporting-retro- 
spective  budgeting  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  hereafter,  in  order  to 
restore  and  maintain  U.S.  share  of  world 
markets  and  to  restore  capital  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  its  operations,  any  restrictions  or 
limitations  on  the  authorities  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation 
to  sell  in  world  markets,  as  provided  by  its 
Charter,  may  be  waived  or  susijended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1984  (H.R.  3363)  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  joint  resolution, 
except  section  102,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties provided  for  in  such  Act  (H.R.  3363),  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for 
In  the  conference  report  and  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted  into  law 


Animal  health  and  dis- 
ease grants 

Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses 

Federal     Crop     Insurance 
Corporation: 
Administrative  and  oper- 
ating exjsenses 

FCIC  Fund 

Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy 

Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund:  Moderate  income 

loans 

Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund: 
Insured   soU   and   water 

loans 

Economic         emergency 

loans 

Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance  Fund:    Water   and 

waste  disposal  loans 

Rural    Water    and    Waste 

Disposal  Grants 

Rural    Electrification    Ad- 
ministration:       Guaran- 
teed loans,  not  less  than  . 
Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

ADP  limitation . 


5,760,000 
263,259,000 

200,000,000 
110,000,000 

2,000,000 
0 

30,000,000 
0 

270,000,000 
90,000,000 

3,360,000,000 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I»resident,  inas- 
much as  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Chair  has  some  interest  in  this 
amendment,  I  hope  another  Senator 
will  be  able  to  take  the  Chair  so  that 
Senator  Cochran  may  have  access  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
with  a  further  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2264  to  House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  6. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  m- 
serted.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  not  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution 
and  for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or 
other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriation  Acts: 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984  at  a 
rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Act  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  as  of 
October  1,  1983:  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions or  loan  authorization  for  the  following 
agencies  or  activities  are  available  at  not  to 
exceed  the  following  annual  rates  and  the 
totals  are  adjusted  accordingly: 
Agricultural  Research 

Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses $478,000,000 

Buildings  and  facilities....  28,602,000 

Cooperative      State      Re- 
search Service: 

Special  grants 25,234,000 

Competitive  grants 17,000,000 


26,400,000 
3,626,000 

Provided  further,   That   notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  this  joint  reso- 
lution, section  184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  785),  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  following:  ",  or 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (f)  and  (i)  of  section  3 
and  section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  concerning  private,  non- 
profit drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabiliUtion  programs,  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  publicly  operated  community 
health    centers:     Provided    further.    That, 
hereafter,  in  order  to  restore  and  maintain 
U.S.  share  of  world  markets  and  to  restore 
capital  of  the  Corporation  for  its  operations, 
any  restrictions  or  limitations  on  the  au- 
thorities and  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  in  world  markets, 
as  provided  by  its  Charter,  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  Department  of  Interior  and   Related 
Agencies    Appropriation    Act,    1984    (H.R. 
3363).  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  except  section  102, 
such   sums   as  may   be   necessary   for   pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  provided  for  in 
such  Act  (H.R.  3363),  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  if  such  Act  had 
been  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  con- 
ferees' language,  with  one  exception. 
It  deletes  an  extraneous  amendment 
added  by  the  conferees  which  was 
mystifying  to  this  Senator,  at  least,  in 
terms  of  its  having  been  considered  at 
all.  It  was  sprung  on  the  conference, 
as  I  understand  it.  with  no  advance 
knowledge  or  notification.  It  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  authorizing 
committee  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 


It  was  included  without  consultation 
with,  or  even  notification  to,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  relevant  authorizing  committee. 
Frankly,  without  being  imduly  critical 
of  anybody,  it  is  not  the  way  we  ought 
to  do  business  in  Congress. 

The  provision  by  the  conferees 
delays  for  3  more  months  a  very  im- 
portant antifraud  provision  adopted  in 
1981.  That  provision  requires  the 
States  to  establish  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  for  cer- 
tain food  stamp  households— not  all 
households,  but  for  certain  house- 
holds, those  most  likely  to  have 
changes  in  their  monthly  income. 

Mr.  President,  every  State  has  had  2 
years  to  implement  this  regulation, 
which  was  approved  by  Congress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  signed  by  the 
President,  in  1981.  Several  States  have 
already  implemented  it.  Parts  of  my 
State  have  implemented  it.  I  know  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  imple- 
mented it.  I  know  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  implemented  it.  I  just  do  not 
understand  why  Congress  would  aUow 
some  States  to  drag  their  feet  in  im- 
plementing a  very  clear  mandate  by 
Congress  to  work  toward  eliminating 
some  of  the  fraud  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  President,  inaccurate  reporting 
of  income  is  the  No.  1  problem  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  Monthly  report- 
ing is  scheduled  to  begin  tomorrow— 
and  bear  in  mind,  let  me  repeat  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  everybody  has 
known  about  this  for  2  years.  Effective 
tomorrow,  this  monthly  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting  provision 
would  be  required.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  to  combat  the  kind  of  fraud 
that  is  ripping  off  the  taxpayer. 

As  I  say.  most  States  have  already 
begiin  this  provision  and  I,  for  one,  see 
no  reason  to  permit  other  States  to 
escape  implementation  of  this  anti- 
fraud  measure. 

Let  me  say  again  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis  that  there  has  not  even  been 
a  bill— not  one— introduced  in  the 
Senate  relating  to  this  subject.  Mr. 
President,  a  subject  which  has  been 
clear  in  terms  of  the  law  for  2  years. 
There  has  been  no  consideration  of 
any  extension  of  time  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  chair.  Rather, 
this  issue  was  sprung  on  us  at  the  last 
minute,  without  hearings,  without 
committee  consideration. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  conferees  say, 
"Well,  some  States  have  been  unable 
to  implement  it."  I  will  tell  you  why 
they  have  not  implemented  it:  Because 
they  do  not  want  to  spend  a  nickel 
that  they  do  not  have  to.  even  to  cut 
down  on  fraud  in  one  of  the  most 
enormously  expensive  welfare  pro- 
grams that  one  can  conceive. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  the  concerns  raised  so 
by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
North  Carolina.   I   think  a 
has  been  done  in  the  past  2 
his  leadership  as  chair- 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture 
waste  and  abuse  in  the 
program.  I  think  he  de- 
compliments  of  Americans 
whose  tax  dollars  support 
because  much  in  savings 
realized  because  of  initiatives 
has  brought  to  the  attention 
and  has  had  implemented 
egislation.  I  regret,  frankly, 
o  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
the  Senator  makes  here  to- 


this 


nef  otiated 
ai  d 


hid 
f  )od ; 


conference  report  was 
and  conferees  of  the 
the  Senate  were  meeting 
to  discuss  the  various  provi- 
the  agriculture  section,  the 
included  in  its  part  of  the 
stamp  amendments.  Both 
included  in  the  passage  of 
appropriations  bill  for 
1984.  One  was  a  suspension 
that  would  have  occurred 
on  Octohler  1.  1983.  suspending  for  90 
days  the  termination  of  the  cash-out 
program  of  food  assistance  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Thi '.  committee  was  advised  that 
it  was  no  .  possible  to  make  the  change 
required  ay  law  on  that  deadline  date. 
With  adv  ice  and  counsel  from  the  leg- 
islative ( ommittee,  that  amendment 
was  inclu  ied  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriati  )ns  bill. 

There  was  another  amendment  as 
well  whic  h  this  Senator  offered  to  the 
bill,  which  technically,  I  suppose,  is 
legislatio  i.   It   is  designed   to   ease  a 


burden  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
publicly  run  mental  health  centers 
which  operate  alcoholic  and  drug  ad- 
diction rehabilitation  centers  in  my 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  centers 
would  not  qualify  to  redeem  food 
stamps  for  its  recipients  who  are  oth- 
erwise eligible,  because  of  the  techni- 
cal interpretation  of  the  law. 

With  that  clarification,  the  Senate 
went  to  conference  with  two  food 
stamp  amendments.  The  House  con- 
ferees argued  that  if  they  were  going 
to  accept  these  two  amendments,  the 
Senate  should  consider  accepting  a  90- 
day  postponement  of  another  dead- 
line, which  was  the  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  provision. 
The  House  had  included  a  1-year  post- 
ponement, Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
continuing  resolution  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  that  1-year  post- 
ponement was  again  urged  upon  the 
conference.  We  did  not  accept  the  1- 
year  postponement  but,  rather,  agreed 
that  the  90-day  postponement  would 
be  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  we  had 
requested  that  they  accept  a  90-day 
postponement  of  a  deadline  date  for 
the  cash-out  program  for  food  assist- 
ance in  Puerto  Rico. 

Now,  this  conference  report  is  going 
to  expire  by  its  own  terms  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  legislative  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  this 
issue,  which  I  may  say  is  one  that  is 
serious,  and  I  think  should  properly  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittees with  appropriate  jurisdiction. 

I  have  heard  personally  from  my 
State  with  respect  to  the  expensive  ad- 
ministrative burden  that  has  been  im- 
posed by  this  change  in  the  law  which 
occurred  in  1981.  There  are  several 
States  which  we  are  advised  are 
unable  to  comply  with  this  October  1 
deadline.  There  are  others  who  are 
able  to  comply.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  we  agreed,  in  good  faith,  based  on 
solid  reasoning,  with  the  90-day  post- 
ponement, we  think  there  is  merit  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  90-day  postpone- 
ment would  be  appropriate. 

In  1980,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
making  monthly  reporting  and  retro- 
spective budgeting  systems  a  State 
option  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
However,  in  1981  Congress  reversed 
gears,  and— at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration—made the  use  of  these 
systems  a  mandatory  Federal  require- 
ment, rather  than  a  State  option  be- 
ginning October  1.  1983. 

This  requirement  is  causing  serious 
problems  for  many  States  across  the 
country.  Numerous  States  have  found 
these  systems  to  be  cost  ineffective 
and  expensive  to  administer.  Findings 
recently  made  available  from  a 
number  of  federally  sponsored  demon- 
stration projects  provide  confirmation 
that  monthly  reporting  and  retrospec- 
tive budgeting  systems  generally  do 
not  reduce  errors— but  do  increase  ad- 


ministrative costs,  and  result  in  the 
denial  of  benefits  for  some  needy  fami- 
lies. 

Congress  made  an  effort  to  alleviate 
these  problems  last  year.  Congress  in- 
cluded in  the  1982  Reconciliation  Act 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  allow  States  to 
exempt  certain  categories  of  house- 
holds from  monthly  reporting  where 
the  States  could  show  that  monthly 
reporting  would  cause  unwarranted 
administrative  costs.  Nearly  a  year 
after  this  provision  was  passed,  howev- 
er, USDA  has  yet  to  implement  it 
fully.  Some  requests  for  such  exemp- 
tions, or  waivers,  have  still  not  been 
ruled  on.  It  remains  unclear  whether 
the  administration  will  elect  to  utilize 
this  authority  to  ease  State  burdens  in 
this  area. 

What  the  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  do  is  postpone  the  October 
1,  1983,  deadline  for  3  months,  or  90 
days,  to  allow  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Department  intends  to 
utilize  its  waiver  authority  in  a 
manner  that  can  resolve  the  serious 
problems  now  facing  the  States  or 
whether  further  legislation  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  say  that 
among  those  States  having  difficulty 
is  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which 
was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  House 
Member  in  May  of  this  year  urging 
the  delegation  from  that  State  to  seek 
legislation  to  either  repeal  this  man- 
dated October  1  deadline  or  at  least 
make  it  optional. 

So  there  are  many  States  having  dif- 
ficulty with  the  provision,  but  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  fully 
aware  of  that,  and  I  know  that  in  this 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
he  will  address  that  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  of 
the  actions  of  the  conferees  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  report. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  with  him.  He  is  such  a 
valuable  member.  I  hold  him  in  such 
great  affection  and  respect.  This  is  one 
of  those  rare  times  that  we  disagree.  I 
might  emphasize  that  we  have  agreed 
to  disagree  agreeably. 

The  rationale  cited  for  the  3-month 
delay  for  monthly  reporting  is  that  a 
3-month  delay  was  provided  in  the 
Senate-passed  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  for  Puerto  Rico  to  have  to 
convert  to  a  noncash  program. 

The  point  is— and  I  am  saying  this 
for  the  record  so  the  position  of  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
clear— that  provision  relating  to 
Puerto  Rico  was  itself  a  compromise 
because  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  attempted  to  repeal  the 
provision  altogether  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  matter  clearly  lies. 

In  any  event,  I  concurred  with  a  3- 
month  extension  during  earlier  Senate 
consideration  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  pending  resolution  of 
the  problem,  which  I  might  add  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  earlier,  compromising 
spirit  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  being  abused. 

I  have  attempted  to  follow  proce- 
dure in  every  possible  way.  I  advised 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  of  my  concerns 
about  several  extraneous  matters 
which  had  been  included  in  the  origi- 
nal House  Appropriations  Committee 
bills.  House  Joint  Resolution  367.  I  in- 
dicated to  them  that  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
legislative  matters  properly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culutre.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  in- 
cluding this  issue. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  House 
conferees  have,  Mr.  President— I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  to  say  this  be- 
cause I  want  to  say  it  respectfully— but 
they  "slipped  it  through."  [Laughter.] 
And  I  understand  the  pressures  under 
which  the  Senate  conferees  were 
working,  but  I  regret  that  this  kind  of 
thing  happens  time  and  time  again  in 
the  few  remaining  hours  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  constantly 
does  the  Senate  in.  They  have  a  favor- 
ite little  trick  of  putting  something  in 
and  then  recessing,  going  home  and 
saying  to  the  Senate.  "If  you  want  to 
shut  down  the  Government,  be  my 
guest." 

I  might  add,  one  of  these  days  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  going  to 
wake  up  and  find  the  Senate  standing 
up  and  saying,  "OK,  we  will  shut  dov.'n 
the  Government."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  President,  sometime  when  I  am 
out  among  the  real  people  of  this  land 
and  I  mention  the  possibility  of  shut- 
ting down  the  Government,  I  get  a  big 
round  of  applause.  And  that  shows  the 
cynicism  with  which  actions  of  this 
Congress  are  greeted  among  the 
people  who  pay  the  bill,  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  President,  the  projections  on  the 
cost  of  this  extension— based  on  origi- 
nal CBO  projections  from  1981— will 
be  $60  million— $60  million  more  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  90- 
day  period. 

Let  me  state  a  proposition  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  and  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  and  my  friend 
from    Wisconsin,     the     distinguished 


managers  of  the  bill.  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  back  off, 
withdraw  his  amendment,  can  I  expect 
the  full  support  when  the  next  con- 
tinuing resolution  comes  up— what  is 
it,  41  days  from  now— to  put  an  end  to 
this  business  of  extending  the  capabil- 
ity of  fraud— in  other  words,  say  to  the 
States.  "Now,  you  get  ready  by  Novem- 
ber the  10th  or  we  are  going  to  sock  it 
to  you"? 

Now,  if  I  could  have  some  sort  of  as- 
surance from  my  friends  that  they  are 
going  to  stand  with  me  in  conference 
or  whatever  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  say  enough  is  enough, 
then  I  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  this 
amendment,  even  though  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $30  million  of 
that  $60  million  that  I  mentioned,  be- 
cause of  the  shortened  delay.  Would 
the  Senator  be  interested  in  that  prop- 
osition? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
motivations  for  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  tax 
dollars  are  wisely  and  efficiently  spent 
and  that  there  are  no  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  contaminated  with 
fraud,  waste,  or  inefficiency. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  this  Senator  is 
going  to  work  as  hard  as  he  can  and  as 
enthusiastically  as  he  can  to  make 
sure  that  not  only  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram but  every  other  program  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Appropriations 
Committee  is  administered  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
every  dollar  is  accounted  for  that  is 
spent.  The  Senator  has  my  assurance 
that  my  every  effort  will  be  put  into 
that  endeavor. 

As  for  whether  or  not  I  am  going  to 
support  one  suggestion  or  another  in  a 
conference  or  any  piece  of  legislation 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
and  the  terms  of  the  situation  and 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  those 
basic  principles  of  mine. 

I  also  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
provision  in  the  conference  report 
does  not  prohibit  any  State  from  going 
ahead  with  its  compliance  with  this 
October  1,  1983,  date. 

There  are  some  problems  with  waiv- 
ers being  granted  by  the  USDA  now, 
we  understand,  and  this  will  grant 
some  period  of  time  in  which  they  can 
act  on  requests  for  waivers  or  excep- 
tions under  certain  circumstances.  I 
know  that  my  State  is  one  of  those. 

However,  beyond  that,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  the  law  is 
the  law  and  that  after  the  expiration 
of  that  90  days,  unless  the  law  is 
changed,  there  should  not  be  different 
actions  of  any  other  committee,  any 
further  postponements. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator   will    allow   me   to   interrupt 


him,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor more  diligent  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government  and  waste  of 
expenditures  by  the  Government  than 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Let  me  just  follow  up  on  one  of  the 
distinguished  Senator's  comments.  Let 
the  record  be  clear  that  States  that 
have  already  implemented,  or  may  yet 
implement,  monthly  reporting  and  ret- 
rospective budgeting  (or  either  provi- 
sion) may  do  so,  during  this  interim 
period  with  regular  matching  funds 
provided  in  this  appropriation  bill.  We 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  preclude 
those  States  that  wish  to  proceed  im- 
mediately from  doing  so. 

I  guess  all  I  am  saying  to  him  and 
Senator  Stevens  and  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  is  this:  Will  you  help  me  send  a 
message  to  the  States  saying,  "You 
had  better  get  ready  and  comply  with 
the  law  that  is  2  years  old"?  If  the 
answer  to  that  is.  "Yes."  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  States  are  proceed- 
ing. My  State  has  been  in  contact  with 
me,  and  I  know  it  is  proceeding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  State  is,  and  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is.  The  other  States  are  saying,  "We 
won't  buy  any  computer  equipment. 
We'U  drag  our  feet,  and  we'll  not  do 
this  or  that." 

As  long  as  we  let  them  get  by  with 
that,  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
fair  to  the  people  in  the  States  that 
are  proceeding. 

Will  the  Senators  help  me  send  a 
signal  saying: 

On  November  10,  when  the  next  CR 
comes,  you  are  likely  to  see  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Helms  or  somebody  else,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  to  go  back  to  this  2- 
year-old  law  that  has  been  on  the  books, 
about  which  everybody  has  known,  about 
which  there  is  no  mistake? 

If  the  Senators  can  assure  me  of 
their  support  in  that  regard,  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  conferees  today.  I  am 
just  asking,  in  good  faith,  will  the  Sen- 
ators give  me  the  assurance  of  their 
support  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly will  give  the  Senator  my  assur- 
ance of  support  for  the  proposition 
that  the  date  that  was  set  in  the  origi- 
nal law  should  be  adhered  to. 

I  have  the  feeling,  however,  that 
under  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  that 
date  now  is  90  days  from  that  date.  It 
would  be  January  1. 

I  think  we  should  send  a  message 
that  January  1  is  the  date  we  need  to 
have  the  States  in  compliance  with 
the  new  provisions,  and  that  it  certain- 
ly would  be  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  done  by  that  time 
and  no  later  than  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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the  chaiiman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  right  that  there 
is  great  inerlt  in  what  Senator  Helms 
has  argufed.  It  is  hard  to  dispute  the 
terms  Inwhich  he  puts  it. 

On  the|  other  hand.  I  think  we  have 
to  keep  something  of  an  open  mind  on 
this,  and! I  have  great  faith  in  the  Sen- 
ator frorii  Mississippi.  As  I  understood 
his  respbnse  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Ciirolina.  he  indicated  that  he 
would  oppose  fraud  in  every  way  he 
possibly  could  but  that  he  would  re- 
serve his  judgment  on  this  specific  rec- 
ommend) ition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina— the 
amendm(  int  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina— until  he  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  details  and  see 
what  the  situation  was  as  it  developed 
over  the  next  30  days. 

Is  that  a  correct  interpretation? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  my  reservation 
about  miking  that  firm  commitment 
was  the  ;  act  that  the  Senator  was  sug- 


gesting 
him  in 
would 
period 


(hat,  on  November  10,  I 
statement  or  an  action 


titrminate    at    that    point    the 
cf   time   within   which  States 


have  to  comply. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  go  ing  to  end  in  90  days  and  that 
on  Janus  ry  1,  1984,  States  will  have  to 
be  in  coc  ipliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
law,  and  that  this  suspension  is  a  90- 
day  susjension  only.  I  will  join  the 
Senator  |n  resisting  any  further  exten- 
sions. 

Mr.  H4LMS.  Mr 


we  have 
in  terms 
attitude, 
stalwart 
to  get  t(i 


President,  I  believe 
made  some  progress  here,  not 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
because  he  has  always  been  a 
in  opposing  fraud  and  trying 


year-old 


I  have 


Senator 


jom 
that 


the  root  cause  of  it,  but  in 


making  1  he  record.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  clear  hat  what  I  want  to  do  is  to 
serve  no'  ice  on  the  States  that  enough 
is  enougi,  no  more  footdragging,  if  I 
withdraw  r  this  amendment. 

Let  m(  serve  notice  in  an  open,  gen- 
tlemanlji  fashion.  If  we  do  not  tighten 
up  and  e  nforce  this  monthly  reporting 
requiren  ent,  I  will  be  forced  to  press- 
through  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizini  process— other  means  of  re- 
ducing f  1  aud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

We  mist  say  to  the  States,  "You 
have  to  get  busy,  because  time  runs 
out  on  January  1,  1984.  You  had 
better  g(  t  ready  to  comply  with  the  2- 


law." 


If  I  hsive  made  that  clear,  I  have  ac- 
complisl.ed  a  little  something,  and  I 
have  gained  the  support  of  the  Sena- 
tor froii  Mississippi— which  I  have 
had  all  a  long,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


the  support  of  the  Senator 


from  All  iska.  I  do  not  know  where  the 


from  Wisconsin  is,  precisely. 


It  rem  nds  me  of  when  I  was  serving 
on  the  Raleigh  City  Council  many 
years  ag  3.  I  made  a  proposal  and  made 
one  of  my  usual  eloquent  speeches; 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 


said,  "Mr.  Mayor,  I  agree  with  Jesse  in 
principle  but  not  in  practice."  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

That  is  the  problem  we  have  around 
this  place.  Sometimes  we  agree  in 
principle,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
practice,  it  is  a  little  different.  Allow 
me  to  sunmiarize  the  facts. 

As  noted  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  "monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  (MR/RB) 
is  one  of  several  initiatives  to  reduce 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program."  These  are  important 
provisions  that  were  originally  esti- 
mated in  1981  to  save  $257  million  an- 
nually when  fully  implemented  (in 
fiscal  year  1984). 

The  1981  law  provides  flexibility  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  waive 
provisions  of  the  act  in  order  to  permit 
States  to  maintain  consistency  with 
provisions  for  calculating  income  re- 
quired under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  program. 
Monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  have  been  required  in 
AFDC  since  October  1,  1981. 

In  order  to  accommodate  further  the 
compatibility  of  the  two  programs,  ad- 
ditional waiver  authority  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
253).  The  Secretary  is  now  authorized 
to  waive  any  provision  of  the  act— 
except  the  provisions  excluding  cer- 
tain categories  of  households  from 
monthly  reporting— in  order  to  devel- 
op requirements  similar  to  those  used 
for  AFDC.  Additionally,  waiver  au- 
thority was  granted  to  enable  State 
agencies  to  have  selected  categories  of 
households  report  less  frequently 
(than  monthly)  if  the  State  agency 
could  demonstrate  that  requiring 
monthly  reports  from  such  households 
would  result  in  unwarranted  adminis- 
trative expense. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
original  and  fundamental  purpose  of 
monthly  reporting  is  to  obtain  the 
most  current  income  information  from 
food  stamp  recipients.  Historically,  in- 
vestigative audits  have  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  single 
largest  cause  for  overissuances  of  food 
stamps  comes  from  recipients  underre- 
porting their  actual  income.  Inasmuch 
as  monthly  food  stamp  benefits  are 
based  on  a  household's  monthly 
income,  understatement  of  income  re- 
sults in  overissuances  of  food  stamp 
benefits.  Most  recent  figures  indicate 
that  over  $1  billion,  or  10  percent  of 
all  food  stamp  benefits,  are  overissued, 
most  of  which  is  caused  by  underre- 
ported  income.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
been  especially  concerned  with  this 
area  of  fraud  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  has  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations, subsequently  adopted, 
to  prevent  and  detect  such  underre- 
porting of  income.  Monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  are  two 


such  tools  intended  to  improve  this  sit- 
uation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee's 
legislation  has  permitted  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  target  such  require- 
ments on  housholds  that  are  likely  to 
have  income,  and  experience  frequent 
changes  in  income.  There  is  not  the 
same  urgency  to  include  households 
that  have  no  income,  or  are  not  likely 
to  have  changes  in  income— such  as 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  For  example, 
households  in  which  all  adult  mem- 
bers are  elderly  or  disabled  are  exempt 
from  these  requirements.  As  noted 
earlier.  States  may  seek  to  exempt 
other  categories  if  they  can  demon- 
strate that  their  incorporation  in 
monthly  reporting  would  not  be  cost 
effective. 

Frankly,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  the  last  minute 
flurry  of  activity  to  avoid  this  require- 
ment. The  committee  has  received 
only  scattered  reports  of  complaints. 
In  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  most  of  the  few  counties 
that  complained  had  not  even  at- 
tempted to  seek  waivers  for  those  cate- 
gories of  recipients  for  which  they  felt 
reporting  would  not  be  cost  effective. 
Some  apparently  felt,  without  having 
studied  the  matter  closely,  that  the  re- 
quirement was  "more  bother  than  it 
was  worth  "  or  would  result  in  a  "pa- 
perwork glut." 

Since  that  time.  States  and  counties 
have  petitioned  the  Secretary  to  grant 
waivers  in  certain  cases.  By  all  reports, 
the  Secretary  has  been  very  judicious 
in  granting  waivers  where  the  evidence 
presented  warranted  such  an  excep- 
tion. 

As  I  say,  little  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal had  emerged  prior  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  action. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  legislation 
of  any  kind  introduced  in  the  Senate 
to  amend  these  requirements. 

Obviously,  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  situation  to 
insure  that  the  requirement  provides 
the  kind  of  improvements  that  were 
intended  at  the  time  of  enactment  in 
1981. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  both  monthly  re- 
porting and  retrospective  budgeting 
have  been  required  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram since  October  1.  1981. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  a 
less  stringent  provision  of  monthly 
income  verification  in  the  food  stamp 
program  than  is  already  required  in 
the  AFDC  program,  and  which  States 
have  been  doing  in  that  program  for  2 
years. 

I  continue  to  be  distressed  by  the  re- 
action of  some  State  and  local  officials 
to  this  and  other  reforms  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  As  I  have  emphasized 
on  past  occasions,  unlike  almost  any 
other  Federal  program,  the  food 
stamp  program  is  funded  100  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  only 


contribution  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram made  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments is  that  they  bear  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. Inasmuch  as  food  stamp  benefit 
costs  are  currently  $12  billion,  and 
total  administrative  costs  are  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  (of  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  pays  half),  it  is  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  shoul- 
ders the  great  cost  of  this  program. 
Indeed,  the  program  is  the  second 
most  costly  Federal  needs-based  pro- 
gram—second only  to  medicaid. 

Because  the  Federal  Government 
bears  these  costs.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials have  been  reluctant  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble. They  have  rationalized  that  "since 
improvements  do  not  save  our  money, 
why  bother?" 

An  example  of  this  attitude  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  letter  from  a  local 
official  who  was  complaining  about 
monthly  reporting: 

We  are  obviously  distressed  that  local 
funds  (50%)  are  required  to  provide  for  staff 
costs  in  order  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  reduce  their  own  cost.  It  would  appear 
that  a  reasonable  solution  would  be  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  all  funds 
necessary  to  increase  local  staff  in  order  to 
meet  a  program  that  would  perhaps  result 
In  Federal  savings.  We  applaud  the  purpose 
of  this  regulation  (i.e.,  monthly  reporting), 
but  we  also  believe  that  local  governments 
ought  not  be  required  to  expend  local  funds 
for  the  increased  effort  required. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the 
wrong  attitude.  The  tax  dollars  that 
are  overspent  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram are  those  of  all  taxpayers.  State 
and  local  officials  and  administrators 
must  take  a  more  active  role  in  im- 
proving their  administration  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

In  my  view,  this  fundamental  atti- 
tude must  be  corrected.  States  must  be 
held  accountable  for  overissuance 
errors  that  result,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed.  Another  option,  is 
that  States  be  permitted  to  have  op- 
tional block  grants  so  that  they  have 
the  flexibility  they  desire  as  well  as 
the  accountability  that  would  accom- 
pany a  specified  amount  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  a  program. 

I  make  these  observations  at  this 
time  to  point  up  an  inherent  short- 
coming in  the  present  program.  We 
have  attempted  to  provide  remedies  to 
the  obvious  problems  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
We  need  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  officials  that  administer  the  pro- 
gram, not  their  intransigent  resist- 
ance. 

I  think  we  all  understand  each 
other.  I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the 
matter  further,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  call  Senators  back  in  for  a  roUcall 
at  4  minutes  before  7  on  Friday 
evening.  I  think  we  have  served  the 
taxpayers  pretty  well  by  making  this 
record,  because  somehow  it  is  going 


out  to  the  States  that  "You  had  better 
get  ready,  because  we're  not  going  to 
have  any  more  of  this." 

So  with  that  understanding,  Mr. 
Leader,  I  am  going  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  patience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  my  observation, 
having  been  in  the  Senate  5  years  and 
serving  with  him.  that  he  not  only 
makes  a  point  but  also  makes  a  differ- 
ence, and  he  does  it  very  effectively. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  that  we  keep  this  continu- 
ing resolution  as  clean  as  possible,  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  most  cooperative  by  refraining 
from  offering  extraneous  amendments 
to  our  portion  of  the  resolution.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  our  members 
for  their  participation  in  this  prime 
example  of  bipartisan  teamwork. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  passed  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, contains  amounts  for  appro- 
priations and  loan  authority  which 
were  derived  through  negotiations  in- 
tended only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
continuing  resolution.  These  negotia- 
tions were  not  an  attempt  to  produce 
an  agreement  for  our  regular  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  bill.  We 
simply  wanted  to  carry  our  share  of 
the  load  in  attempting  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  while  maintaining  our 
position  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  funding  levels  for  our  programs. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  (ARS)  is  $6 
million  less  than  the  Senate-passed 
mark  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  intention  that 
any  programing  decisions  which  devi- 
ate from  the  committee  report  on  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
bill  be  made  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  committee. 

The  appropriation  under  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  Extension 
Service  is  $4  million  less  than  the 
Senate-passed  mark.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Renewable 
Resources  Extension  Act,  however,  is 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  Extension  Service. 

The  brucellosis  program  under 
APHIS  will  be  funded,  under  the 
terms  of  this  resolution,  at 
$69,500,000.  We  have  been  assured 
that,  although  this  is  well  below  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation,  brucel- 
losis State  agreements  and  indemnity 
rates  will  not  be  reduced. 

The  conference  report  shows  a  fund- 
ing level  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance   Corporation    below    both    the 


House-  and  Senate-passed  bills.  This 
appropriation  is  based  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  participation  rate,  and  the 
conference  agreement  reflects  the  re- 
duced growth  assumptions  for  fiscal 
year  1983  participation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  this  is  a  fair  compromise  which 
warrants  both  approval  by  the  Senate 
and  approval  by  the  administration.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  think  the  message  has  gone  out  to 
the  States  that  they  had  better  get  in 
line  by  January  1  or  'Old  Jesse"  is 
going  to  get  them.  That  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  amendment  of  the 
House   to   amendment  No.   6   of   the 

C  Ann  f- A 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  disposed  of  all  the  amendments 
and  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Cormnittee.  Mr.  Hatfield 
and  the  ranking  Democratic  Member, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  for  their  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  achieving  the  final 
product  in  this  continuing  resolution.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  on  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
diligence  and  swift  preparation.  I  do 
not  remember  when  a  continuing  reso- 
lution was  acted  upon  so  smoothly  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  I  hope 
this  action  is  an  example  for  such 
measures  in  the  future. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  that 
means  there  will  be  no  further  votes 
this  evening. 

We  do  have  several  minor  items  of  a 
unanimous-consent  nature  to  handle, 
which  we  will  handle  expeditiously  in 
just  a  few  moments,  pending  the  arriv- 
al of  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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riAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in 
floor  speeches  I  have  tried  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  illicit 
problem  and  how  it  pervades  all 
not  just  the  lives  of  common 
or  "fringe  types."   In  fact, 
more  tax  lawyers,  stockbro- 
and    accountants    are 
up  the  illegal  profits  of  drug 
by    falsifying    documents 
shuttling  bales  of  money  across 
boundaries.  The  journal- 
laundering"  the  loot.  I  like 
It  reminds  me  once  again 
IRS— and  the  American  tax- 
being  taken  to  the  cleaners, 
and  millions  of  tax  dollars 
this  money  laundering,  and 
respectable  banks  and  white- 
professionals,   out   of   business 
law  school,  who  are  doing 
rational  Republic  Bank  of  Chi- 
recently  fined  $15,000  and 
5  year  probation  for  failing  to 
transactions  linked  to 
cocaine-distribution  net- 
bank  was  indicted  along 
former  vice  president  and  20 
on  charges  of  running  a 
1  ing  out  of  Chicago,  Los  Ange- 
1  ^orida. 
not  really  surprise  me  that 
dealings  and  "dirty"  money 
cogs  greased  in  the  work- 
economy.  A  more  shocking 
the  increased  involvement  of 
professionals  with  the  crimi- 
especially  drug  traf- 
vicious  and  venal 
wonder  how  these  "laundry 
lawyers,    bankers,    and    ac- 
reconcile  their  actions  with 
natural  desire  to  bring  up  their 
in  a  healthy  and  secure  envi- 
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I  request  permission 

into  the  Record  an  article 

Wall    Street    Journal    on 

laundering  of  illegal  drug  prof- 


[Pi^m  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Service— MoRr      Professionals 
likWYERS.   Bankers  Said  to   Hide 


(By  Robert  E.  Taylor) 
W.  Stedhen  McConnell  was  the  picture  of 
a  successful  lawyer. 

a  decade  of  opening  his  own  law 
in  Annandale.  Va.,  a  suburb  of 
he  acquired  a  pair  of  Merce- 
cars,  a  33-foot  sailboat,  a  large 
a  wooded  lot  and  also  a  new  wife, 
specu  ated  in  real  estate  and  gambled  in 


Carib  bean 


rich  life  style.  Too  rich,  thought 
Cochran,  one  of  his  law  partners. 
\e  wasn't  making  that  much  from 


the  firm,  ■  Mr.  Cochran  says.  "My  wife  and  I 
looked  at  the  money  he  was  spending  and 
wondered  where  he  was  getting  it." 

The  federal  government  says  the  answer 
is  that  Mr.  McConnell  had  expanded  his  tax 
practice  into  a  lucrative  new  area:  helping 
drug  smugglers  invest  and  conceal  their 
profits. 

Mr.  McConnell.  41  years  old,  denies  any  il- 
legal money  laundering.  In  a  plea  bargain- 
ing, however,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  helping 
prepare  false  tax  returns.  In  return,  the 
government  dropped  other  charges  against 
him.  He  is  serving  an  18-month  prison  sen- 
tence. 

Hiding  profits  of  illegal  dealings  isn't  new. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  crooks  ever  since 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  jailed  mobster 
Al  Capone  in  1931  for  tax  evasion. 

LEGAL  implication. 

What  is  new  is  the  growing  number  of 
lawyers,  bankers,  accountants,  brokers,  and 
other  professionals  who  are  being  charged 
these  days  with  laundering  money  for  drug 
operators.  As  a  result,  says  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani, associate  attorney  general,  dope  traf- 
ficking 'is  looking  more  and  more  like  a 
white-collar  crime." 

To  make  concealing  of  drug  profits  more 
difficult,  federal  agencies  in  1980  stepped  up 
enforcement  of  a  little-known  law  requiring 
financial  institutions  to  report  all  trans- 
actions of  $10,000  or  more  to  the  IRS.  The 
idea  was  that  this  would  help  agents  trace 
large,  unexplained  money  flows  to  drug 
traffickers  and  other  criminals. 

Sometimes  they  have.  But  as  pioneered  in 
Miami,  these  financial  investigations  also 
are  leading  to  others  who  are  paid  to  help 
launder  huge  sums  of  cash.  Originally,  most 
of  those  charged  with  laundering  money 
were  low-level  bank  employees  who  would 
omit  or  falsify  federal  currency  reports.  But 
greed  doesn't  end  at  the  bank  teller's 
window,  and  criminal  investigations  have  in- 
creasingly traced  laundered  money  trails  to 
law  offices  and  executive  suites. 

Federal  undercover  agents  posing  as  drug 
traffickers  also  "are  getting  solicited  with 
all  kinds  of  offers"  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  willing  to  provide  them 
with  false  documents  to  give  them  an  appar- 
ently legitimate  source  of  income  or  to  avoid 
taxes,  says  Roger  Markley,  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  Chicago. 

OE  LOREAN  DEAL 

Professional  involvement  often  goes  well 
beyond  handling  and  hiding  drug  profits. 
Undercover  work  collared  auto  executive 
John  DeLorean  last  year  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  sell  cocaine.  His  case  wasn't  un- 
usual. In  Miami  last  year,  for  instance,  fed- 
eral agents  posing  as  money-launderers  pro- 
duced charges  against  three  lawyers  for  con- 
spiracy to  import  cocaine  and  three  bankers 
and  a  physician  for  referring  clients  to  the 
launders. 

Alabama  State  Circuit  Judge  Thomas 
Coggin  was  caught  flying  98  pounds  of  mari- 
juana into  Florida;  he  didn't  contest  the 
charge,  resigned  and  was  sent  to  jail. 
Former  Florida  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  McCain  is  a  fugitive,  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  import  30.000  pounds  of  marijua- 
na from  Colombia. 

Investigations  have  also  focused  on  bro- 
kerage houses.  Millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
transactions  handled  in  1981  by  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.'s  New  York  offices  have  been 
subpoenaed  by  federal  investigators,  appar- 
ently because  of  suspicions  that  many  re- 
quired reports  on  large  transactions  weren't 
filed.   And  J.   B.   Hanauer   &   Co.,   a  New 


Jersey  municipal  bond  dealer  that  settled 
money-laundering  charges  filed  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  remains 
under  Justice  Department  investigation. 

Recently,  prosecutors  have  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  more  to  lawyers.  Since  1980, 
lawyers  have  been  accused  of  laundering 
schemes  in  Florida.  Georgia.  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  Arizona  and  California.  And 
with  federal  task  forces  still  getting  under 
way  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  prosecu- 
tors say  these  cases  are  just  beginning. 

A  BETTER  LAUNDRY? 

Some  investigators  believe  that  with  all 
the  heat  on  banks,  lawyers'  escrow  accounts 
are  becoming  a  more  popular  laundering  ve- 
hicle. Sometimes,  attorneys  simply  deposit 
bales  of  drug  money  in  their  law  firms'  bank 
accounts,  then  buy  property  or  cashier's 
checks  for  clients,  thus  avoiding  the  federal 
currency  reports. 

But  lawyers  also  can  provide  more  sophis- 
ticated help.  Some  pass  cash  through  a 
maze  of  foreign  corporations  and  bank  ac- 
counts shielded  from  U.S.  agents  by  strict  fi- 
nancial secrecy.  This  can  make  it  "virtually 
impossible  to  find  out  whose  money  it  is." 
says  Richard  C.  Wassenaar,  assistant  IRS 
commissioner.  He  says  about  half  of  the 
IRS's  narcotics-related  investigations  find 
that  the  money  is  moved  offshore. 

Many  attorneys  under  investigation  come 
from  marginal  law  firms.  But  some  are  repu- 
table lawyers  like  Stephen  McConnell. 

Mr.  McConnell  was  a  trial  attorney  in  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department's  Tax  Division 
from  1967  until  1971,  when  he  opened  his 
private  practice.  Four  years  later,  federal 
prosecutors  said  in  federal  court  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  he  started  depositing  large  sums  in 
the  secrecy  of  Cayman  Island  trust  accounts 
for  a  young  man  named  Julian  Pernell.  In  a 
few  more  years,  the  connection  helped  make 
him  the  largest  moneymaker  in  his  law 
firm. 

The  convicted  drug  smuggler's  use  of  Mr. 
McConnell's  law  firm  also  helped  cause  the 
lawyer's  downfall.  The  firm  maintained  two 
bank  accounts  to  hold  clients'  cash  in 
escrow  for  short  periods  while  they  complet- 
ed transactions  such  as  real-estate  pur- 
chases. According  to  prosecutors,  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell set  up  a  brace  of  U.S.  corporations 
for  Mr.  Pernell  and  began  depositing  large 
amounts  of  cash  in  the  firm's  accounts  on 
behalf  of  these  companies.  Usually,  the 
money  would  be  paid  out  in  a  few  days,  the 
government  claimed,  often  to  the  Cayman 
trusts  or  to  U.S.  investments. 

Karen  Tandy,  the  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
who  prosecuted  Mr.  McConnell  and  several 
associates,  says  this  arrangement  allowed 
Mr.  Pernell  to  use  the  law  firm's  escrow  ac- 
counts "like  personal  bank  accounts."  with- 
out leaving  the  financial  fingerprints  of  fed- 
eral currency  reports  that  are  routinely  re- 
quired of  banks.  By  passing  the  money 
through  the  Cayman  trusts,  Mr.  McConnell 
made  it  even  harder  to  trace. 

In  its  court  papers,  the  government 
charged  that  Mr.  Pernell  and  his  associates 
took  in  abut  $30  million  over  seven  years  of 
importing  many  tons  of  marijuana  and 
hashish.  Of  the  20  persons  charged  in  the 
case.  19  have  been  convicted,  and  one  re- 
mains a  fugitive. 

Prosecutors  say  Mr.  McConnell  handled 
about  $3.5  million  of  the  cash,  mostly  for 
Mr.  Pernell  and  his  relatives.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  passed  about  half  of  that  through 
the  Cayman  Island  trusts  and  his  firm's  ac- 
counts to  a  real-estate  investment  in  Hilton 


Head,    S.C.    Miss   Tandy   says   that    alone 
would  have  been  worth  $5  million  by  1990. 

DRUG-WAR  WEAPONS 

Moving  money  through  law  firms  or  Car- 
ibbean tax  havens  isn't  normally  a  crime. 
But  the  government  demonstrated  in  the 
McConnell  case  that  It  has  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  to  bring  such  activity  into  criminal 
courts  when  it  is  linked  to  drugs. 

The  government  charged  Mr.  McConnell 
under  a  racketeering  statute  with  being  part 
of  a  conspirsw;y  to  make  suid  conceal  profits 
from  importing  illicit  drugs,  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  government  of  taxes  and  help- 
ing prepare  false  tax  returns  for  two  years. 
The  government  even  maintains  that  law- 
yers, like  banks,  often  must  report  to  the 
IRS  transactions  through  their  escrow  ac- 
counts of  more  than  $10,000,  and  even 
smaller  accounts  if  fragmented  to  slip  under 
the  threshold.  This  was  part  of  the  tax- 
fraud  charge  against  Mr.  McConnell. 

In  the  tax  charges  that  Mr.  McConnell  ad- 
mitted, the  government  said  he  ordered  tax 
returns  prepared  showing  Mr.  Pernell  and 
his  wife  made  $157,794  in  1977  and  1979 
combined  (1978  wasn't  mentioned  in  the 
charges),  though  they  passed  almost 
$500,000  through  his  law-firm  accounts  in 
those  years. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  prison,  Mr. 
McConnell  says  he  didn't  know  whose 
money  the  Pemells  sent  to  his  firm  and 
didn't  know  until  1981  that  they  had  been 
drug  smugglers.  "I  was  used, "  he  says. 

INHERITANCE-TAX  PLOY? 

Mr.  McConnell  also  contends  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Cayman  trusts  was  legally  to 
avoid  U.S.  inheritance  taxes  for  Mr.  Pernell, 
who  he  says  is  in  his  late  30s.  "It's  never  too 
early  to  think  about  estate  taxes,"  he  says. 
His  attorney,  Louis  Koutoulakos,  complains 
that  Mr.  McConnell  was  targeted  for  pros- 
ecution "because  it  is  open  season  on  law- 
yers." 

The  government  cited  evidence  in  court 
that  Mr.  McConnell  knew  more  than  he  ad- 
mitted. Prosecutors  claimed  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell was  told  in  1978  that  Mr.  Pernell 
had  been  convicted  of  drug  smuggling.  The 
prosecutors  also  claimed  that  Mr.  McCon- 
nell had  been  receiving  large  bags  of  the 
drug  operator's  cash  at  the  law  firm  for 
years.  Prosecutors  also  said  that  when  local 
bank  tellers  and  the  law  firm's  bookkeeper 
became  suspicious,  Mr.  McConnell  tried  to 
avoid  federal  reports  by  breaking  large  de- 
posits Into  multiple  small  cashier's  checks 
from  an  assortment  of  banks.  He  denies 
this. 

Yet  at  his  sentencing  last  October,  Mr. 
McConnell  admitted  that  "I  intentionally 
turned  my  head"  and  became  "a  knowing 
puppet." 

Offshore-banking  expert  Richard  Blum 
says  lawyers  are  part  of  "an  impressive 
movement  of  respectable  professionals  into 
association  with  less  respectable  members  of 
the  community,"  especially  in  drug  dealing. 

OTHERS  IMPLICATED 

In  Mr.  McConnell's  case  alone,  one  other 
lawyer  handling  the  drug  ring's  money  was 
convicted  of  tax  fraud  and  perjury,  and  a 
legislative  expert  for  a  trade  association  es- 
caped prosecution  only  by  cooperating  with 
the  government. 

But  while  many  are  investigated,  few  are 
charged.  And  acquittals  aren't  uncommon. 
Prosecutors  say  it  is  hard  to  prove  that 
high-ranking  bank  officials,  lawyers  or  ac- 
countants are  knowingly  Involved  in  laun- 
dering. Bank  executives  are  insulated  by 
layers  of  bureaucracy,  they  say.  Lawyers 


sometimes  try  to  shield  themselves  behind 
the  legal  confidentiality  of  communications 
between  attorney  and  client.  To  convict, 
prosecutors  say,  they  usually  .yeed  testimo- 
ny from  an  insider  or  undercover  agent. 

How  valuable  a  sharp  lawyer  can  be  to 
drug  traffickers  was  illustrated  by  Nathan 
Markowitz,  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer  and  one- 
time Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
attorney  who  agreed,  after  his  arrest,  to  co- 
operate with  federal  agents. 

He  bragged  that  he  had  laundered  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  people  in  cities  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Markowitz  paid  the  officers  of  local 
Garfield  Bank  to  accept  large  deposits  with- 
out filing  federal  reports.  The  lawyer  then 
wired  money  to  Bermuda  trust  accounts 
controlled  by  Liberian  companies.  The 
money  would  return  in  the  form  of  tax-de- 
ductible loans  to  corporations  established 
for  Mr.  Markowitz's  clients.  The  corpora- 
tions could  provide  them  with  seemingly  le- 
gitimate salaries,  expense  accounts,  pen- 
.sions  and  company  cars. 

Mr.  Markowitz,  like  some  of  the  other  at- 
torneys in  his  business,  appeared  to  be  in- 
volved in  more  than  laundering.  As  recorded 
on  tape,  he  offered  to  help  an  undercover 
agent  arrange  to  import  marijuana  from 
South  America.  "I  can  give  you  buys,  if  you 
have  to  buy  it  down  there,"  he  said.  "I  can 
give  the  airstrips.  I  can  give  you  the  guys 
that  press  it,  package  it.  I  can  give  you  the 
street  (dealers).  .  .  .  I've  done  it  for  those 
people  for  years." 

To  avoid  prison,  Mr.  Markowitz  agreed  to 
help  federal  agents  who  were  after  suspect- 
ed large-scale  drug  traffickers  and  orga- 
nized-crime figures  among  his  clients.  But 
an  enterprise  like  his  is  as  hazardous  as  it  is 
lucrative.  He  was  found  shot  to  death,  gang- 
land-style, in  a  parking  garage  two  years 
ago.  His  murder  remains  unsolved. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMinEE  SPENDING 
TOTALS— CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 


[In  Mlions  o 

(doliarsl 

Foul  year  1984 

BA               0 

THE    CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON 

H.R.     3415,     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1984 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  Senate  passed  the  fiscal 
year  1984  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  conference  agreement. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman 
for  keeping  spending  within  the 
budget. 

The  conference  report  provides  $0.6 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Including  prior-year 
outlays,  fiscal  year  1984  outlays  associ- 
ated with  the  conference  report  would 
be  $0.6  billion. 

These  amounts  are  consistent  with 
the  subcommittee's  section  302(b)  allo- 
cation under  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables  comparing  the  spending  and 
credit  totals  of  the  conference  report 
to  the  first  budget  resolution,  the 
House  level,  the  Senate  level,  and  the 
President's  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Outlays  from  prior-yut   budget  autlnrity  am) 

otte  actions  completed (') 

H.R.  3415,  conlerenee  agreement Oi 0* 

Sulxxmrnittee  total 0.$  0.6 

Suticommitlee  302(ti)  allocatiiiii 0.6  0.6 

Senate-passed  level 0.6  0.6 

House-passed  level 0.5  OJ 

President's  request 0.6  0-6 

Sulicommittee  total  compared  tO: 

Subommittet  302(b)  allocatkn - 

SenateiMssed  level -^-Cj  +0) 

House-dsstd  level -hOJ  -t-0.1 

President's  request -i-C)  -l-C) 

>  Less  than  (SO  millini. 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  credit 
totals— conference  agreement 

[In  billions  of  dollars]        Fiscal  year 

19S4' 

H.R.  3415.  conference  agreement 0.1 

Subcommittee  total 0.1 

Subcommittee   first    budget   resolu- 
tion assumption 0.1 

Senate-passed  level 0.1 

House-passed  level 0.1 

President's  request 0.1 

Subcommittee  total  compared  to: 
First  budget  resolution  assump- 
tion        -(') 

Senate-passed  level 

House-passed  level 

President's  request 

■  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
°  Less  than  $50  million. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER'S 
RESURGENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Interna- 
tional Harvester  is  a  company  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  leading 
U.S.  manufacturer  of  heavy  trucks  and 
one  of  our  major  manufacturers  of  ag- 
ricultural equipment.  International 
Harvester,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  was  founded  in  1831  by  Cyrus 
McCormick  who  revolutionized  farm- 
ing with  his  invention  of  the  reaper. 
The  company  marked  its  150th  armi- 
versary  just  2  years  ago.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  this  country's  most  impor- 
tant manufacturers. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  after  several  years  of  financial 
difficulties.  Harvester  is  again  on  the 
way  to  regaining  its  title  as  one  of 
America's  great  corporations. 

The  main  reason  that  Harvester  has 
been  able  to  come  back  from  a  major 
strike  while  simultaneously  weather- 
ing the  deepest  recession  in  50  years  is 
the  extrordinary  leadership  of  Don 
Lennox.  Harvester's  president.  Don 
Lennox  has  brought  his  company  from 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy  to  a  point 
where  Wall  Street  confidence  in  his 
company  has  seen  a  fivefold  increase 
in  the  price  of  Harvester's  stock  from 
its  1982  low. 

This  increased  confidence  in  the  fi- 
nancial commimity  is  due  in  no  small 
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part  to  tie  style  and  experience  that 
Don  Leniox  has  brought  to  the  job. 
By  trimming  staff  and  selling  off  or 
closing  Inefficient  plants,  he  has  re- 
duced Harvester's  debt  considerably. 

The  repurgence  of  Chrysler  Corp.. 
under  thfe  aegis  of  Lee  lacocca  Is  well 
known  tliroughout  the  United  States. 
But  not  Ifs  well  known  is  the  tremen- 
dous effort  Don  Lermox  and  other 
Harvester  executives  have  made  In  the 
last  few  years  to  bring  Harvester  back 
to  healthy.  I  might  add  that  this  major 
corporation  brought  about  this  re- 
structuring without  any  Government 
assistance. 

We  are  proud  of  this  achievement  in 
Illinois  imd  we  are  proud  of  Don 
Lennox  f  ar  this  accomplishment. 

When  Business  Week  chose  Don 
Lennox  as  its  cover  story  for  its 
August  15  issue,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
those  who  knew  how  instnimental  he 
has  been  in  the  company's  recovery.  In 
big.  bold  letters.  Business  Week's  cover 
proclaimed,  "Harvester's  Tough  Boss." 

Mr.  Pri  "sident,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  appreciate  the  leadership  and  de- 
cisivenesi  that  Don  Lennox  has 
brought  ;o  Harvester,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  hat  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rec)rd  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

One  svccessful  contribution  of  Don 
Lennox  i  luring  the  rebuilding  at  Har- 
vester hJ  s  been  his  own  personal  inter- 
est in  tie  dealers.  Don  Lermox  has 
made  it  lis  policy  to  visit  dealers  and 
supplien  to  personally  keep  them  up 
to  date  on  Harvester's  recovery.  This 
has  don(  a  lot  to  increase  confidence 
in  the  cc  mpany.  Edson  P.  Wilson,  gen- 
eral maiager  of  Ford's  truck  oper- 
ations sa  ys  in  the  Business  Week  arti- 
cle that  "we've  had  an  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  Harvester  as  a  sup- 
plier .  .  we  sense  the  organization  is 
pulling  together  again,  and  Don  is  no 
small  part  of  that."  A  dealer  in  Indi- 
ana is  qjoted  as  saying,  "Most  of  us 
are  extr  tmely  confident  the  company 
is  going  o  make  it." 

This  onfidence  is  embodied  in  the 
driving  style  of  Don  Lennox.  It  is  a 
style  that  is  helping  Harvester  get 
back  on  ts  feet  while  at  the  same  time 
providins  American  business  with  an 
example  of  managerial  excellence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orcered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Pron   Business  Week,  Aug.  15.  1983] 
Can  Don  Lennox  Save  Harvester? 

When  1  )onald  D.  Lennox  and  three  other 
Intemali  )nal  Harvester  Co.  executives 
struck  ut  a  poker  game  aboard  their  corpo- 
rate airp  ane  not  so  long  ago,  Lennox  was 
stuck  wi(  h  a  series  of  losing  hsmds.  Only 
after  the  plane  began  its  descent  toward 
Midway  airport  in  Chicago.  Harvester's 
headquarters,  did  his  luck  begin  to  turn. 
Leaving  1  lis  seat  briefly,  Lennox  coaxed  the 
pilot  Into  slowing  his  approach.  By  the  time 
the  aircri  it  touched  down,  Lennox  not  only 
had  reco  i[>ed  his  losses  but  was  ahead  by 


$100.  "Don  absolutely  can't  stand  to  lose," 
says  one  of  the  players. 

Today,  Lennox— named  president  of  Har- 
vester 15  months  ago—  is  playing  his  tough- 
est hand  ever  as  he  strives  to  save  the  com- 
pany from  bankruptcy.  It  still  is  too  early  to 
predict  the  outcome,  and  Lennox  himself 
acknowledges  that  the  final  result  will 
depend  on  an  economic  turnaround.  But.  at 
least  the  odds  have  changed.  When  he  took 
over  at  Harvester,  the  bet  was  that  he  had 
no  course  open  to  him  other  than  filing  for 
Chapter  11.  The  country's  leading  manufac- 
turer of  heavy-  and  medium-duty  trucks  and 
the  No.  2  maker  of  agricultural  equipment 
had  gone  the  way  of  many  other  old-line  In- 
dustrial corporations:  Its  plants  were  out- 
dated, markets  and  sales  were  shriveling, 
and  debt  stood  at  more  than  $4  billion. 

But  since  then,  the  straight-talking  oper- 
ations man.  who  won  his  stripes  as  a  manag- 
er of  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  and  a  success- 
ful manufacturing  executive  at  Xerox 
Corp.,  has  sold  off  17  businesses,  slashed 
headcount  and  payroll  by  more  than  32%, 
and  shuttered  inefficient  operations,  includ- 
ing the  mammoth  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  truck 
plant.  Altogether,  he  has  cut  Harvester's 
costs  by  at  least  $1  billion  a  year,  stripping 
the  company  back  to  its  traditional  busi- 
nesses of  making  trucks  and  agricultural 
equipment. 

ANOTHER  lACOCCA? 

Lennox  also  has  bought  time  while  wait- 
ing for  the  economic  turnaround  by  his  no- 
nonsense  leveling  with  dealers,  suppliers, 
employees,  and,  especially.  Harvester's  big 
creditors— the  200  banks  that  now  hold  Har- 
vesters  lOUs.  To  all  of  them.  Lennox's 
bluntness  comes  as  a  welcome  change  from 
the  pie-in-the-sky  pronouncements  of 
former  Chief  Executive  Archie  R.  McCar- 
dell:  Whereas  McCardell  was  forever  prom- 
ising an  imminent  recovery,  Lennox  at  his 
first  meeting  with  the  bankers  showed  pro- 
duction figures  that  made  it  clear  that  Har- 
vester would  need  further  debt  restructur- 
ing. 

There  are  many  who  clearly  believe  that 
Lennox  is  on  track.  Wall  Street  in  particular 
seems  to  like  him:  Harvester  stock  has 
spurted  to  $12%  a  share  this  year,  up  five- 
fold from  its  1982  low. 

"Investors  smell  another  Chrysler-style 
turnaround,"  explains  a  vice-president  at 
one  New  York  bank  that  has  more  than  $20 
million  riding  on  Harvester's  future.  "Some 
of  that  is  rubbing  off  on  us  bankers,  even  if 
the  numbers  indicate  only  that  the  bottom 
isn't  falling  out  quite  as  quickly.  A  lot  of  it 
is  just  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  Don 
Lennox." 

That  confidence  is  not  universal,  of 
course.  'Nothing's  changed,"  insists  a 
former  high-ranking  Harvester  executive. 
"They  continue  to  liquidate  the  company  to 
stay  alive."  And  to  be  sure.  Harvester  keeps 
piling  up  heavy  losses.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1983,  it  lost  $84  million  from  continuing 
operations  (chart,  page  83).  Although  that 
was  half  the  level  of  the  same  period  in 
1982,  it  still  represents  an  enormous  drain 
on  the  company's  limited  resources. 

Nonetheless,  the  very  scale  of  Lennox's 
problems  seems  to  encourage  further  com- 
parisons with  Chrysler  Corp.  and  its  dynam- 
ic chairman.  Lennox,  though,  is  quick  to 
brush  off  any  suggestion  that  he  has  ambi- 
tions to  cast  himself  as  another  Lee  A.  la- 
cocca. "I  don't  have  Lee's  charisma— or,  for 
that  matter,  his  brashness, "  he  insists. 
Something  else  Lennox  does  not  share,  of 
course,  is  lacoccas  $1.5  billion  ace  in  the 
hole— the  government  bailout  in  the  form  of 


a  loan  guarantee.  Even  so,  says  one  of  Len- 
nox's closest  associates:  "Don  wants  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  mark  on  Industry  and 
to  earn  recognition  from  the  business  com- 
munity. He  wants  to  be  recognized  to  the 
same  degree  as  lacocca." 

A  GROUP  OF  ODTSIDERS 

That  Lennox,  64,  is  even  in  a  position  to 
have  such  a  dream  is  remarkable.  In  1978.  as 
a  senior  vice-president  at  Xerox,  his  career 
seemed  to  be  winding  down.  Xerox,  in  fact, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  an  exception  to 
its  rule  of  retiring  senior  managers  at  60 
and  kept  him  on.  His  job.  however— repre- 
senting the  company  in  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
area  civic  affairs— was  scarcely  dramatic. 
(Rochester  is  Lennox's  hometown,  and  he 
keeps  his  sailboat  at  Lake  Canandaigua. ) 

Then  Archie  McCardell  called.  The  two 
had  known  each  other  for  29  years,  first  at 
Ford  and  then  at  Xerox,  where  Lennox  had 
reported  In  various  capacities  to  McCardell, 
who  was  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer. His  former  boss,  who  was  now  heading 
Harvester,  wanted  Lermox  to  work  for  him 
again,  albeit  as  a  part-time  consultant. 
Lennox,  chafing  for  action,  jumped  at  the 
offer.  And  in  1979,  he  started  to  work  full 
time,  first  as  a  special  assistant  to  McCar- 
dell and  then,  in  1980,  as  senior  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  Harvester's  operations 
staff  and  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Components  Group,  which  makes  parts  for 
Harvester  product  lines. 

It  seemed  to  be  perfect  time  to  be  at  Har- 
vester: 1979  had  been  its  best  year  ever.  It 
earned  $369  million  on  $8.4  billion  in  sales. 
Even  so,  top  management  was  scarcely  a 
team,  since  most  were  outsiders  with  differ- 
ing backgrounds.  President  Warren  J.  Hay- 
ford,  for  example,  came  from  Continental 
Group  Inc.  and  was  associated  with  high- 
volume  can  production.  To  Harvester's  oper- 
ations people,  only  Lennox  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  business  the  company  was  in.  He 
was  spotted  quickly  as  someone  who  clearly 
loved  the  complex  world  of  assembling  large 
machinery. 

Because  of  the  mishmash  of  expertise  at 
the  top.  important  decisions  were  delayed 
or,  worse,  sometimes  not  made  at  all.  In  ad- 
dition, Hayford  often  rode  roughshod  over 
Lennox  and  other  operations  people.  The 
differences  between  the  two  finally  ignited 
over  a  proposal  that  Harvester  build  6.9- 
liter  diesel  truck  engines  for  Ford.  Lennox 
championed  the  idea;  Hayford  tried  to 
stomp  on  it.  They  went  to  McCardell,  who 
backed  Lennox.  Hayford  was  overruled  by 
McCardell  on  other  occasions  and  finally 
quit  in  March.  1982. 

So  Lennox  could  not  have  been  too  sur- 
prised to  be  summoned  to  the  Chicago  Club 
that  May— the  board  was  meeting  there— 
and  to  be  offered  the  Harvester  presidency. 
But  what  did  surprise  him,  he  admits,  was 
that  the  offer  came  from  Louis  W.  Menk,  an 
outside  director  and  the  retired  head  of 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co.  Lennox's 
first  thought,  he  says,  was'  "Why  isn't 
Archie  asking  me?"  Then  Menk  told  him 
the  rest  of  the  news:  McCardell  was  out,  and 
he,  Menk,  was  the  new  chairman. 

The  selection  of  Lennox  raised  eyebrows 
because  of  the  long  friendship  between  him 
and  the  deposed  chairman— a  friendship 
that  seemed  to  have  been  further  cemented 
in  Lennox's  time  at  Harvester.  Menk,  65,  ex- 
plaiiub  the  decision  this  way:  For  his  No.  2 
he  wanted  someone  who  knew  Harvester's 
markets  and  operations  and,  preferably, 
someone  who  could  quickly  succeed  him  as 
chief  executive,  which  Lennox  did  in  De- 


cember. "We  couldn't  afford  the  trauma  of 
bringing  in  another  outsider."  Menk  says. 
"We  needed  someone  who  knew  where  some 
of  the  bones  were  burled  and  who  could 
make  the  hard  decisions  that  prior  manage- 
ment wouldn't  make." 

"PRETTY  DAMN  BLEAK" 

Lennox  was  stunned  by  the  axing  of  his 
former  boss.  Still,  he  went  home  making 
plans.  "That  same  night  I  sat  down  and 
made  a  two-page  list  of  the  things  I  thought 
needed  to  be  done,  regardless  of  who  had  a 
personal  stake  in  them."  (There  were  10 
items.  No.  1:  "Sell  constuction  equipment 
business."  No.  2:  "Get  rid  of  six  Cadillacs 
and  drivers.")  The  list  also  "Included  some 
pet  projects  of  McCardell's. "  Lennox  adds. 
"It  wasn't  so  much  that  I  had  no  compas- 
sion or  feeling.  It  was  just  that  the  situation 
was  pretty  damn  bleak.  I  still  consider  him  a 
friend."  he  says. 

Menk  and  Lennox  wasted  little  time  In 
setting  a  new  course  at  Harvester.  Menk  re- 
members how  the  two  of  them  decided  early 
that  top  management  style  would  have  to 
change  dramatically.  "We  didn't  have  to 
look  far  to  find  some  of  the  problems."  says 
Menk.  While  Harvester  was  on  its  way  to 
losing  $1.6  billion  on  sales  of  $4.2  billion 
that  year,  "there  was  layer  upon  layer  of 
staff,  everybody  had  a  secretary,  and  execu- 
tives rode  around  In  llmos."  Those  luxuries 
were  abruptly  discontinued.  "This  place  now 
looks  like  a  bowling  alley  with  desks,"  says 
Menk  of  company  headquarters.  "We  are 
not  rich  enough  to  have  people  at  all  those 
desks."  And  although  Lennox  still  plays 
poker,  his  airborne  games  these  days  usual- 
ly are  on  commercial  flights. 

The  reformts  in  the  executive  suite  set  the 
stage  for  Lennox  to  launch  a  massive  move 
to  shrink  Harvester's  operating  expenses. 
"There  were  things  that  had  to  be  done 
that  had  been  obvious  for  a  long  time,  but 
management"— unwilling  to  endure  the 
stigma  of  big  writeoffs— "was  reluctant  to 
move."  says  Lermox.  "There  was  a  psycho- 
logical block  about  doing  things  that  would 
cause  us  to  approach  a  negative  equity  posi- 
tion." he  explains.  "To  me  it  just  doesn't 
mean  that  much  whether  you're  $200  mil- 
lion positive  or  $200  million  negative  in  a 
multibllllon  company  like  this.  The  impor- 
tant thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  nonperform- 
ing  assets." 

He  did.  The  biggest  sale  was  of  the  con- 
struction equipment  unit.  Its  sales  had 
peaked  at  $1  billion  in  1979.  but  earnings 
were  feeble,  and  the  division  never  was  big 
enough  to  compete  with  Industry  leader 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  McCardell  and  Hay- 
ford used  to  argue  about  what  to  do  with 
the  unit.  Adds  Jack  D.  Michaels,  a  longtime 
Harvester  executive  who  now  heads  the  Ag- 
ricultural Equipment  Group:  "Even  though 
it  never  made  much  of  a  contribution  to  the 
company,  it  was  not  sold.  For  a  number  of 
years  it  was  difficult  for  top  management  to 
come  to  a  decision."  In  contrast,  this  was 
the  first  decision  Lennox  made— it  was, 
after  all.  No.  1  on  his  list— and  he  finally 
sold  the  unit  In  November  to  Dresser  Indus- 
tries Inc.  for  about  $70  million.  Leimox  also 
took  Harvester  out  of  the  manufacture  of 
truck  axles  and  transmissions,  airliner  tow 
trucks,  and  off-highway  haulers.  And  he  got 
out  of  life  insurance  and  numerous  joint 
ventures,  such  as  mining. 

BRUTAI.  CUTBACKS 

At  about  the  same  time.  Leimox  turned 
his  sights  on  the  Port  V/ayne  truck  plant. 
Although  only  one  of  three  major  truck  as- 
semply  faculties,  it  had  been  a  company  fix- 


ture since  1923.  "To  some  old-timers. " 
Lermox  recalls.  '"Fort  Wayne  was  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  but  In  the  end  I  just  con- 
cluded we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  thing.  Some 
people  said  we  could  simply  manage  that 
plant  back  to  profitability.  But  I  just  had  to 
say  if  we  hadn't  done  it  in  20  years,  we 
didn't  know  how  to  do  it."  So  he  closed  the 
plant  and  laid  off  2,000  workers,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  10.000  who  had  worked  there 
In  1979. 

Then  he  bit  the  bullet  on  several  of 
McCardell's  ""pet  projects."  Including  a  Lou- 
isville plant  that  recently  had  been  retooled 
at  a  cost  of  $6  million  to  build  tractor  trans- 
missions and  differentials.  Next  was  the  cor- 
porate science  and  technology  group,  which 
was  hesuled  by  another  old  friend.  Robert  J. 
Potter.  Lermox  says  he  asked  himself:  "In 
the  long  run  do  we  need  that  activity?  Yes. 
Can  we  afford  it?  No."  So  he  shut  it  down. 
Potter  quit. 

Neither  man  will  disclose  the  details  of 
their  conversations  over  the  decision, 
though  Potter  says  he  understands  it.  But 
he  twlds:  "In  the  long  nm.  Harvester  will 
have  to  rebuild  its  research  operations  If  It 
is  to  develop  new  products." 

Making  those  brutal  cutbacks.  Lermox 
says,  was  the  most  unpleasant  task  in  his 
life.  "I'd  sit  and  have  a  Scotch  and  water  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  say  to  myself: 
"Danm,  this  is  a  depressing  way  to  operate. 
When  will  we  ever  have  something  pleasant 
to  work  on?  Like  aimouncing  a  new  plant?'" 

That  mood  was  deepened  by  the  dire  cash 
shortage  that  hit  the  company  last  summer. 
Lermox  survived  those  early  months,  col- 
leagues believe,  because  he  kept  in  mind 
that  his  harsh  actions  were  the  key  to 
saving  as  many  Harvester  jobs  as  possible. 
Even  so.  the  ruthlessness  he  perceived  as 
necessary  took  its  toll:  "He  is  not  the  happy- 
go-lucky  guy  he  was."  says  one  colleague. 

"TWO-HEADED  MONSTER" 

This  is  particularly  obvious  at  staff  meet- 
ings. He  listens  well,  insiders  say.  but  does 
not  tolerate  sugarcoated  analysis  from  his 
subordinates.  "If  you  launch  a  windy,  for- 
malized report,  he  will  quickly  say.  Cut  out 
the  crap'  and  insist  on  moving  to  the  impor- 
tant issues."  says  one  vice  president.  And 
once  he  has  the  information  he  Is  looking 
for.  Lermox  makes  fast  decisions,  sticks  to 
them— and  demands  that  others  do  the 
same. 

Lermox  insists  that  he  pushes  his  subordi- 
nates to  express  opinions  that  contradict  his 
own.  '"There  have  been  major  diss^reements 
on  some  issues  about  what  should  be  done." 
he  says.  "I  encourage  people  to  disagree  and 
discuss  their  viewpoints.  On  the  other 
hand. "  he  adds.  "I'm  not  ruimlng  a  come-to- 
Jesus  meeting  here."  When  other  people 
have  had  their  say  and  he  disagrees,  he 
closes  the  subject.  "I  say,  I  heard  you.  You 
made  good  points.  But  here's  the  way  we're 
going  to  go.'"  That  was  what  happened 
when  the  agricultural  group  tried  to  get 
funding  to  work  on  new  products. 

Despite  occasional  ill-feeling,  executives 
prefer  Lermox 's  rule  to  that  of  McCardell 
and  Hayford— described  by  one  as  "a  two- 
headed  monster.  "  With  Lermox.  he  says, 
""you  get  crlsper  decisions,  and  you  do  move 
more  swiftly.  Today  we  have  one  leader,  not 
two." 

Even  after  the  bloodletting  of  the  past  15 
months.  Lermox  has  kept  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  uses  it.  too.  to  put  people  at  their  ease.  A 
favorite  joke  involves  his  old  friend  Bob 
Potter,  now  a  consultant.  During  a  visit  to 
Tokyo  last  year.  Lermox  was  out  jogging 
one     morning     when— quite     literally— he 


bumped  Into  Potter,  also  a  nmner.  "We 
both  thought  we  were  heading  toward  the 
same  hotel,"  says  Lermox.  "But  I  was  point- 
ed In  the  wrong  direction." 

This  always  serves  to  leaven  the  somber 
mood  at  meetings.  Another  joke  he  told 
went  down  very  differently.  After  hearing 
an  executive  from  a  Canadian  subsidiary 
extol  the  performance  of  his  staff,  Leimox 
said:  "'That  proves  one  point,  doesn't  it?  If 
you  set  your  objectives  too  low,  you're 
bound  to  exceed  them."  There  was  a 
stunned  silence. 

Lennox  accepts  with  good  grace  jokes  at 
his  own  exi>ense,  even  if  they  are  close  to 
the  bone.  A  high-energy  man  who  not  only 
jogs  but  also  ice  skates,  sails,  and  plays  golf 
(handicap  19— and  he  bets  on  his  game), 
Lennox  took  time  off  last  February  to  play 
in  an  American  Airlines  Inc.  golf  tourna- 
ment In  Hawaii.  Some  friends  from  Roches- 
ter noticed  that  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has 
just  posted  a  loss  larger  than  Harvester's. 
They  sent  him  this  telegram:  "Forget  Amer- 
ican tourney.  Harvester  needs  you.  Bethle- 
hem now  In  first  place." 

A  DEAL  WITH  FORD 

Lennox  has  turned  Increasingly  to  outside 
suppliers  to  provide  many  of  the  parts  that 
Harvester  previously  made  in-house.  For  ex- 
ample, Dana  Corp.,  a  longtime  Han'ester 
supplier  that  bought  the  truck  axle  and 
transmission  business,  now  also  wiU  supply 
Harvester  with  harvester-designed  parts  and 
will  service  them  as  well. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  bad  feelings  about  Har- 
vester,"  says  Gerald  B.  Mitchell,  chairman 
of  Dana.  "We  saw  their  problem  getting 
worse  and  couldn't  see  them  fixing  it. "  But 
after  a  2y2-hour  meeting  with  Lennox. 
Mitchell  recalls  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Lennox  understood  the  basic  restructuring 
job  needed  in  the  entire  heavy-  and 
medium-duty  truck  industry.  "He  realized 
that  there  were  too  many  assets  around,  too 
much  capacity,  and  that  if  you  consolidate 
operations,  you  eliminate  a  lot  of  waste." 

Similarly.  Harvesters  Springfield  (Mo.) 
engine  and  component  remanufacturing 
plant  was  bought  by  an  employee  group.  It 
will  continue  to  supply  rebuilt  engines  to 
Harvester  truck  dealers. 

Lermox  got  attention  by  backing  such  co- 
operative ventures  even  before  he  became 
president.  One  example  was  the  agreement 
to  make  the  6.9-liter  diesel  truck  engines  for 
Ford,  which,  after  all.  makes  competing 
products.  Moreover,  "'there  was  concern 
that  the  deal  would  be  tying  up  some  of  our 
cash."  says  Jack  D.  Rutherford,  president  of 
the  International  &  Components  Group. 
"But  the  facts  said  you  couldn't  afford  not 
to  do  it.  Don  put  his  job  on  the  line  for  the 
6.9,  and  it  is  now  one  of  our  most  profitable 
areas."  And  by  capitalizing  on  a  rapid  shift 
from  gasoline  to  diesel  engines  in  medium- 
duty  trucks.  Harvester  has  ended  up  selling 
more  than  the  30,000  engines  a  year  it 
agreed  to  supply  to  Ford  in  a  five-year  con- 
tract. It  now  expects  to  surpass  the  $500 
million  In  revenues  originally  forecast  for 
the  deal. 

"We've  had  an  excellent  relationship  with 
Harvester  as  a  supplier."  beams  Edson  P. 
Williams,  general  manager  of  Ford's  truck 
operations.  "We  sense  the  organization  is 
pulling  together  again,  and  Don  Is  no  small 
part  of  that." 

DOOR-TO-DOOR  VISITS 

While  Leimox  is  most  at  home  working  on 
just  such  manufacturing  arrangements,  he 
Is  also  proving  adept  at  juggling.  Harvester's 
other  key  constituencies,  including  its  deal- 
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and  banks.  In  each  case,  he 

able  to  win  financial  concessions 
easing  Harvester's  cash  bind— de- 
newspaper  speculation  that 
was  about  to  file  for  bankrupt- 


ago,  there  was  an  awful  lot  of 

Harvester  would  go  down  the 

Admits   Bernard  Uhl.   a  Harvester 

In  Palmyra.  Ind.  "That  feeling 

Most  of  us  are  extremely  confi- 

:ompany  is  going  to  make  it. "  One 

sign,  he  says.  Is  that  Lennox 

managers  have  eliminated  more 

of  the  regional  staff  people  who 

calling  on  dealers.    'That 

wasted   money.   Now   more   is 

to  service  the  accounts  of  cus- 

bought  on  credit,  a  function 

been  cut  too  much  in  the  past  and 

some  expensive  delinquencies." 

Lennox  himself  pays  many  of 

to-door  visits  as  he  continues  to 

suppliers  and  dealers  to  keep 

of  his  activities.  This  practice 

last  summer,  soon  after  he  took 

calm   nervous   suppliers,    Lennox 

confidential     internal     reports 

that  Harvester  was  reducing,  not 

inventories.    "If   we    had   been 

to  file  [for  Chapter  IIL  "  he  told 

we'd  have  been  building  inven- 

as  possible  before  we  pulled  the 

we  would  have  a  large  backlog  of 

and  parts  to  sell." 

that  presentation,  Lennox  per- 

ctdled  on  the  10  largest  suppliers  to 

case.  He  was  persuasive  enough  to 

than  $100  million  in  concessions 

most    of    them    in    the    form    of 

out  payment  schedules  from  sup- 

,  in  turn,  triggered  an  agreement 

lenders  that  permitted  conver- 

(350  million  in  interest  and  debt 

into  Harvester  equity. 

A  CLOGGED  MACHINE 

he  has  a  free  spot  on  his  sched- 

several  days  a  month)  he  sets 

to  call  on  dealers.  Hayford 

too,  of  course.  But  he  traveled  with 

Lennox  perfers  to  drop  by 

u^iaccompanied  or  with  only  the  dis- 

manager. 

he  and  a  manager  spent  several 

an  agricultural  equipment  dealer 

Hearing  that  a  local  farmer 

completely  happy  with  his  Harves- 

Lennox  went  with  the  dealer  to 

at  the  problem.  It  turned  out 

heavy  clay  soil  was  clogging  the 

When  he  got  back  to  Chicago, 

:,old  Jack  Michaels  about  the  diffi- 

in  turn  assigned  several  people  to 

"fix. "  which  they  did.  Even  Hay- 

the   way    Lennox    has    "pre- 

fine  distribution  network   Har- 


French  plants  for  parts— and  on  the  French 
market  for  sales— a  failure  in  Prance  could 
topple  much  of  Harvester's  overseas  busi- 
ness. 

The  company  also  faces  the  need  for  a 
third  major  restructuring  with  its  banks 
this  fall.  Lennox  is  "quite  confident"  that 
the  banks  will  agree  to  some  form  of  re- 
structuring. But  he  refuses  to  predict 
whether  he  can  win  the  long-term  agree- 
ments that  he  wants.  In  the  meantime,  he 
hopes  that  they  will  go  along  with  a  pack- 
age that  would  relieve  the  company's  debt 
problem  through  an  exchange  for  equity. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  declare  a  full-fledged 
recovery  in  the  truck  market.  Nevertheless, 
the  truck  division's  return  to  profitability 
was  reported  in  July.  That,  together  with 
the  consolidation  of  Fort  Wayne  produc- 
tion, was  celebrated  at  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  plant. 

Prospects  for  a  similar  celebration  at  the 
tractor  and  combine  division  are  far  more 
remote.  Farm  equipment  sales  have  been 
plummeting  for  three  years  industrywide— 
particularly  in  the  U.S.  where  farmers, 
beset  by  depressed  crop  prices  and  high  In- 
terest rates,  are  reluctant  to  buy.  Moreover, 
the  government's  payment-in-kind  program 
has  further  depressed  demand  because 
there  is  less  acreage  to  farm.  It  may  be  that 
the  PIK  protram  and  this  year's  hot,  dry 
weather  will  boost  crop  prices  next  year, 
which  would  help.  Even  so.  Harvester  will 
face  aggressive  competition  from  the  largest 
and  best-financed  producer,  Deere  &  Co. 
Lennox  may  be  under  pressure  from  bank- 
ers this  fall  to  accelerate  consolidation  of 
farm  equipment  facilities.  The  company  al- 
ready has  held  discussions  with  Massey-Fer- 
guson  Inc.  to  share  certain  manufacturing 
plants. 

A  GOOD  CHANCE 

Overall,  even  skeptical  members  of  the  fi- 
nancial community  believe  there  is  reason 
for  optimism  for  Harvester.  Larry  D.  HoUis, 
a  machinery  analyst  with  Milwaukee's 
Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.  and  one  of  the  first 
to  predict  the  magnitude  of  Harvester's 
problems,  has  recently  begun  to  see  signs  of 
a  revival.  "If  the  economic  recovery  contin- 
ues, there  is  a  good  chance  that  both  Har- 
vester's markets  will  be  moving  up  in  1984," 
he  says.  "If  that  happens,  the  company 
could  earn  an  operating  profit— and  maybe 
a  small  net  profit." 

Even  Lennox,  who  steadfastly  resists  the 
urge  to  make  optimistic  predictions,  is  start- 
ing to  voice  encouraging  words:  "We've 
made  super-conservative  estimates,  and  one 
of  these  days  I  think  we'll  be  able  to  sur- 
prise people  with  some  good  news  for  a 
change." 
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SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  though 
words  cannot  adequately  express  the 
sense  of  loss  we  feel  concerning  the 
death  of  Senator  Jackson,  I.  nonethe- 
less, ask  unanimous  consent  that  sev- 
eral eulogies  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  all  eulogies  by  Senators. 

These  articles  attempt  to  span  the 
breadth  of  this  man's  impact  on  the 
Nation  and  the  Senate,  but  most  im- 
portantly, on  each  of  those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  feel  that  we 
knew  Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  man 
•  *  *  as  well  as  the  politician. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept.  2, 
19831 

To  Reporter  From  Home,  Jackson  Was  a 
Real  Sweetie 

(By  Jeanne  Edwards) 
Everett.— It  was  always  difficult  to  be  an 
objective  reporter  covering  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  It  was  especially  hard  when  I 
was  the  reporter  from  The  Herald  sussigned 
several  times  to  write  about  Scoop  in  Wash 
ington.  D.C.,  and  in  New  York  during  his 
1976  bid  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  such  a  nice  guy. 
Although    in    April    1976    he   was   in    the 
midst  of  a  riproaring  camp_aign  to  grab  the 
presidential      nomination       from      Jimmy 
Carter,  he  took  time  daily  to  be  concerned 
about  the  lady  reporter  from  Everett  whom 
he  feared  didn't  know  how  to  take  care  of 
herself  in  the  Big  Apple. 

Secret  Service  men  assigned  to  protect 
Jackson  finally  got  used  to  the  senator 
hauling  me  out  of  massive  crowds  into 
which  I'd  try  to  melt  to  get  reactions  to  the 
senator  from  Washington  state.  It  was 
unsafe  for  a  woman  alone  to  mix  with  any 
New  York  City  crowds,  he  repeatedly 
nagged.  It  sure  made  it  hard  to  get  an  unbi- 
ased story  with  the  subject  acting  as  my 
guardian  angel. 

As  we  sped  in  a  caravan  across  New  York 
City  the  Sunday  before  the  vital  primary 
election.  Scoop  sat  on  my  left  and  New  York 
City  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  sat  on  my 
right.  I  was  trying  to  complete  an  interview 
for  a  story  for  Monday's  editions.  Beame 
couldn't  quite  grasp  the  fact  that  I  was  a  re- 
porter from  Scoop's  hometown.  Where  were 
ABC  and  CBS?  Beame  wanted  to  know.  And 
what  the  dickens  was  the  Snohomish  Valley 
that  Scoop  kept  referring  to?  Why  would  he 
want  to  talk  about  floods  there  on  this  im- 
portant day? 

Beame  wanted  to  discuss  the  plight  of 
Russian  Jews  and  the  political  problems  in 
New  York  City.  Those  were  subjects  on 
Scoop's  mind,  too.  Important  ones. 

But  the  senator  wanted  to  relax  a  few 
minutes  and  chat  with  someone  who  knew 
about  the  bridge  over  the  "Stilly"  and  first- 
hand gossip  about  some  of  his  Everett  High 
School  classmates. 

That's  the  kind  of  guy  the  senator  was.  In 
New  York  or  in  Washington,  D.C.,  running 
for  the  office  that  was  his  lifelong  dream, 
he  always  seemed  more  interested  in  home 
and  hometown  folks  than  in  the  national 
and  international  VIPs  who  peopled  his  life, 
day  in.  day  out. 

Reporting  that  presidential  primary  was  a 
series  of  struggles.  It  was  a  struggle  for  a  re- 
porter from  Everett  to  be  a  member  of  the 
working  press  instead  of  a  source  for  nation- 
al newspeople. 

Jackson  was  a  curiosity.  He'd  run  a  presi- 
dential primary  campaign  in  1972.  They 
knew  all  the  Scoop  stories  but  the  good-guy 
and  warmonger  images  just  didn't  compute. 
Was  it  true,  they  asked,  that  his  sister 
named  him  "Scoop"  after  a  comic  strip  in 
The  Herald?  Was  it  true  that  as  a  kid  the 
senator  won  an  award  for  never  missing  a 
delivery  all  the  time  he  carried  papers  on  a 
Herald  route?  Was  it  true  that  the  money 
he  collected  for  making  speeches  went  into 
a  fund  that  helped  innumerable  kids  in  the 
Everett  area  go  to  college?  Was  it  true  that 
he  often  came  to  Everett  in  the  summer  and 
led  a  quiet  life  with  his  wife  and  kids  in  a 


house   near   downtown— a   house   with   no 
guards  and  no  gates? 

Yes,  yes  and  yes,  I'd  tell  them.  I  told  one 
national  newsman  that  about  the  worst 
thing  I  knew  for  sure  about  Scoop  was  that 
he  was  a  holy  terror  of  a  back-seat  driver, 
that  he  drove  his  drivers  crazy  when  he  in- 
terrupted any  conversation  to  impatiently 
rattle  off  directions:  "Turn  right  at  this 
comer;  no,  turn  left  at  this  comer.  No,  no. 
not  that  lane." 

The  next-worst  thing  I  knew  about  Jack- 
son was  that  he  was  demanding  of  his  staff. 
Yet  they  were  unquestionably  loyal,  fre- 
quently defending  Jackson's  position. 
"Scoop  isn't  a  hawk:  he  isn't  a  dove.  He  just 
doesn't  want  this  country  to  be  a  pigeon," 
said  Don  Donohue,  the  senator's  friend, 
bodyguard  and  patient  driver. 

It  was  difficult  to  equate  the  hawkish  sen- 
ator that  some  reporters  portrayed  with  the 
rumpled,  relaxed  father  who  stopped  every- 
thing during  his  critical  New  York  presiden- 
tial primary  campaign  to  celebrate  son 
Peter's  ninth  birthday  at  Ringling  Brothers, 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  carnival  was  turned  into  a 
press  circus  as  reporters  jumped  at  the  rare 
opportunity  to  portray  a  usually  starchy 
senator  as  a  father  at  play. 

It  was  difficult  to  equate  the  warmonger 
image  with  the  good  sport  who  gamely 
climbed  astride  an  elephant  that  night  be- 
cause that's  what  Peter  wanted  to  do  on  his 
birthday. 

Those  of  us  assigned  to  cover  Jackson  rou- 
tinely dealt  with  the  Jackson  paradox  time 
and  again: 

Jackson  the  hawk.  Jackson  the  concerned 
man  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  in  retell- 
ing stories  about  people  like  Seamus  Ka- 
drinka,  whom  he  helped  get  out  of  a  Siberi- 
an prison  camp. 

Jackson,  a  strong  supporter  of  arms  build- 
up. Jackson,  the  man  who  lectured  his  kids 
on  the  value  of  studying  history  and  learn- 
ing from  it. 

Jackson  won  that  New  York  campaign  but 
lost  in  his  bid  for  the  presidency.  His  staff 
members,  by  their  own  admission,  took  the 
end  of  that  dream  harder  than  Jackson  did. 

With  Carter  as  president,  Jackson  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  worked  at  the 
day-to-day  tasks  of  a  senator.  The  defeat 
rankled  a  bit.  Four  years  after  the  New 
York  primary,  he  sat  in  his  Maryland  home, 
rumpled  suitcoat  off  and  rumpled  brown 
sweater  on,  and  reminisced: 

"The  president  (Carter)  used  to  call  me 
once  in  a  while  to  talk  things  over.  But  he 
doesn't  anymore. 

"There's  nothing  boring  about  this  job. 
Its  a  killer  to  a  lot  of  people  but  not  to  me. 
People  ask,  'How  can  you  stand  it?'  or  'Why 
don't  you  have  a  heart  attack?'  Well,  if  you 
enjoy  what  you're  doing,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  that.' " 

Scoop  makes  it  hard  for  this  hometown 
reporter  to  write  an  objective,  dispassionate 
story  when  my  memories  are  of  a  gentle, 
kind  man.  a  paradox  who  fought  to  the  end 
for  what  he  believed  in  and  whose  worst 
habit  was  back-seat  driving. 

[Prom  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 

Sept.  2,  1983] 

Scoop:  A  Giant  Among  Giants 

We  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  knew  him  so 

well,    this    neighborly,    plain-spoken    man, 

that  it  was  often  hard  to  sense  his  stature. 

Like  people  who  live  at  the  foot  of  a  moim- 

tain,  we  could  not  appreciate  the  presence 

and   force  of  this  statesman  who  was  so 

much  a  part  of  our  lives  without  occasional- 


ly standing  back  and  seeing  how  he  domi- 
nated the  greater  landscape. 

When  we  did  stand  back,  we  were  in  awe 
of  Henry  Jackson,  in  awe  of  his  intelligence, 
his  abilities,  his  integrity. 

He  was  one  of  us,  a  son  of  our  shores. 
Armed  with  little  more  than  a  Northwest- 
emer's  devotion  to  hard  work  and  an  un- 
yielding sense  of  decency,  he  went  to  do  po- 
litical battle  with  giants,  and  became  a  giant 
among  them,  a  leader  not  only  of  the 
Senate  in  which  he  served  but  of  the  nation 
and  the  free  world.  All  the  while,  though,  to 
us,  he  remained  "Scoop."  the  guy  from 
down  the  street  who  looked  more  like  a  har- 
ried small-town  lawyer  than  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent Americans  of  our  time. 

Scoop  twice  sought  the  presidency  and 
twice  failed.  His  defeats  in  those  campaigns 
were  blamed  on  what  was  called  his  lack  of 
charisma.  He  didn't  have  a  "golden  Kazoo. " 
one  political  analyst  said.  Scoop's  reply  to 
that  sort  of  observation  was  always  that  the 
American  people  wanted  more  than  bells 
and  whistles  from  a  president.  "I  believe  the 
country's  looking  for  solutions,"  he  once 
told  The  News  Tribune,  "and  they're  not 
looking  for  charisma  as  a  solution."  The 
public  did  itself  a  profound  disservice  by 
proving  the  senator  wrong. 

But  even  though  he  was  never  president. 
Scoop,  in  his  methodical,  decent,  hard-work- 
ing, uhdramatic  way,  left  a  legacy  that  wiU 
be  the  envy  of  many  presidents  to  come.  He 
gave  America  strength  and  humanity,  stat- 
ure and  maturity. 

Yes,  one  had  to  stand  back  to  appreciate 
Scoop.  We  will  have  to  stand  back  even 
more  to  appreciate  how  much  we  have  lost 
with  his  passing. 

[From  The  Tower,  Catholic  University. 

Sept.  9.  1983] 

A  Man  of  and  for  History 

(By  Lisa  Marchese) 

Henry  Martin  Jackson  has  many  honora- 
ble achievements  to  his  name.  Since  his 
sudden  and  tragic  death,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  what  he  did  throughout 
his  distinguished  career  of  public  ser\'ice. 
Senator  Jackson  was  deeply  respected  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  he  held  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  community-at-large. 
His  constituency  extended  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Washington  State. 

In  many  ways.  Senator  Jackson's  death 
concludes  an  important  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can political  history.  It  was  a  chapter  writ- 
ten by  the  ideology  and  will  of  one  man.  We 
cannot  deny  that  Scoop  Jackson  will  be 
painfully  missed  as  an  enduring  and  guiding 
political  force.  As  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
prominent  statesman  we  cannot  help  but 
focus  upon  his  life  and  his  work.  His  accom- 
plishments alone,  however,  are  not  what 
made  his  life  meaningful.  Those  who  knew 
Scoop  Jackson  know  why  he  did  what  he 
did.  They  understand  the  driving  force 
behind  his  actions  and  through  them,  his 
ideals  must  live  on. 

Strength  of  conviction  and  clarity  of  pur- 
pose were  consummate  to  Jackson's  style. 
He  had  a  vision  far  beyond  short-term  ob- 
jectives which  was  always  focused  on  his 
long-range  goals.  His  image  of  America  was 
never  blurred  for  political  expediency. 

Senator  Jackson  was  an  avid  student  of 
history  and  he  saw  the  world  from  an  his- 
torical perspective.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  members  to  have  served  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  remembered  all  too  well 
the  travesties  of  World  War  II.  He  under- 
stood that  freedom  as  we  now  know  it  could 


only      be      protected      through      military 
preparedness. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  tried  to  make 
others  understand  this  too.  He  once  said.  "1 
wonder  sometimes  whether  the  so-called 
peace  movement  may  not  be  related  to  our 
American  tendency  to  neglect  the  study  of 
history.  I  wish  every  student  could  be  ex- 
posed to  a  thorough  study  of  that  fascinat- 
ing but  shameful  decade  when  Hitler  was 
building  the  German  war  machine  while  the 
democracies  were  preaching  disarmament 
and  neglecting  their  military  preparedness." 
Senator  Jackson  was  seldom  wrong  In  his 
assessments.  Long  before  the  nation  knew 
there  would  be  an  energy  crisis.  Jackson 
warned  of  the  Inevitable  and  Initiated  ef- 
forts to  create  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
He  never  walvered  In  his  support  for  Israel 
nor  in  her  right  to  exist  as  a  free  democratic 
nation,  even  when  It  became  politically  un- 
fashionable to  do  so.  He  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  human  rights.  Due  to  his  ef- 
forts, thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  were  able  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was 
shocked  but  not  surprised  when  the  Soviets 
recently  shot  down  a  civilian  aircraft  on  a 
commercial  mission. 

Senator  Jackson's  foresight  was  based  on 
hindsight  as  he  knew  we  could  learn  from 
mistakes  of  the  past.  His  approach  to  an 
Issue  or  crisis  always  seemed  to  be  the  most 
viable.  This  was  because  he  did  his  home- 
work well  and  he  understood  why  things 
were  the  way  they  were  In  the  world. 

Senator  Jackson  was  best  knowTi  for  his 
foreign  policy  expertise,  however,  he  was 
also  a  leading  congressional  figure  on  vari- 
ous domestic  issues.  He  wielded  great  Influ- 
ence in  both  these  areas  because  he  always 
knew  the  facts  and  his  positions  were 
always  based  on  what  he  saw  was  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation.  He  lived  for  America 
and  he  was  a  true  patriot.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  Scoop  Jackson  loved  people  and 
he  loved  being  a  Senator  not  because  of  the 
power  or  the  prestige  but  because  he  cared. 
His  world  view  shaped  his  political  philos- 
ophy. He  couldn't  be  labeled  as  merely  a  lib- 
eral or  a  conservative.  Furthermore,  he  never 
felt  the  need  to  redefine  himself  as  a  neoli- 
beral  or  neoconservatlve  to  stay  In  vogue. 
He  was  never  uncomfortable  with  his  views 
because  he  was  always  true  to  himself.  Sen- 
ator jEickson's  Ideology  was  a  type  of  liberal- 
conservatism.  Where  most  would  see  this  as 
contradictory.  Jackson  saw  their  necessary 
connection.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  liberal 
because  he  wanted  an  active  federal  govern- 
ment to  improve  the  life  of  the  average 
American.  Yet.  he  was  considered  conserva- 
tive because  he  wanted  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

To  these  categorizations  Jackson  would 
simply  say  that  If  we  believe  in  America  and 
In  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation,  then  sur- 
vival above  all  else  must  be  our  first  priori- 
ty. He  believed  there  could  be  peace  in  the 
world  and  he  was  very  idealistic,  but  he  was 
an  idealist  without  Illusions. 

Another  political  era  has  come  to  an  end 
and  another  chapter  of  history  has  been 
written.  As  we  look  back  we  can  remember  a 
great  man  who  did  great  things.  There  Is 
much  we  can  learn  from  the  life  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  More  than  anything  he 
showed  us  that  we  have  the  strength  within 
ourselves  to  become  better  than  what  we 
are.  Those  who  were  inspired  by  him  and 
loved  him  can  carry  on  his  work  for  they 
will  never  forget  why  Scoop  Jackson  strove 
endlessly  In  the  strength  of  great  will  and 
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determlna  Uon  to  be  his  best  and  do  his  best 
the  only  way  he  knew  how. 

IProm  the  SeatUe  (Wash.)  Tlmes/Post- 

litelllgencer.  Sept.  4.  1983] 

A  DKKifT  Mam— Whaikvdi  Scoop  Jackson 

HAD  W^ir'T  Charisma,  but  it  Workkd 

I     (By  Rick  Anderson) 

A  short  jman,  he  talked  taU.  War,  missiles, 
shock  tro0pe.  whatever  might  spread  a  little 
well-meaqlng  paranoia  around  the  Kremlin. 
Scoop  Ja4kson  did  not  practice  my  kind  of 
politics.  b|it  he  was  my  kind  of  politician. 

There  Was  a  magazine  piece  I  used  to  keep 
around.  I  took  It  out  every  so  often  and  read 
it  for  a  gpod  laugh.  It  was  a  profile  of  the 
senator,  ft  said  what  a  boring  man  Scoop 
was.  I 

A  sawed-off  Scandinavian  with  a  closetful 
of  llfele«  black  suits  and  matchlrvg  wing 
tips.  Hen^y  Jackson's  idea  of  a  good  time,  he 
allowed.  Was  to  Impetuously  drop  canned 
crab  into  i  the  bowl  of  tomato  soup  he  had 
every  dayifor  lunch. 

What  e^  do  you  do  for  excitement.  Mr. 
Jackson? 

Read. 

And? 

Some  T^V,  maybe. 

And? 

Can  yoi  i  count  sleeping  In  on  Saturdays? 

It  was  r  ot  a  long  article.  It  concluded  that 
all  work  I  jid  no  play  had  made  Scoop  a  dull 
boy.  But  what  puzzled  the  writer  was  how 
this  boy  had  gotten  to  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  within  spitting  distance  of  the 
Oval  Office.  It  worked,  but  whatever  Henry 
Jackson  ftad.  it  sure  didn't  sound  like  charis- 


thit 


ma. 

Not 
UticaUy 
Great 
General, 
jump  up 
hands  to 

He  was 
romantic 
charminc 
Churchil 
and  tears: 
bast. 

Then 
booth  all 
Jackson? 
his 

drews, 
and  all 
to  obUvicii? 

Among 
scribe 


is,  as  charisma  is  commonly,  po- 

,    Refined.   If  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 

Ccpimunicator,  Scoop  was  the  Little 

the  guy  who  seemed  to  have  to 

on  his  toes  and  wave  his  sausage 

t>e  heard. 

not  one  to  be  described  in  elegant, 

tones    or    known    to    possess    a 

knack     for     turning     phrases. 

they'll  remember  for  blood,  sweat 

Scoop,  for  blood,  bombs  and  bom- 

^rhy   was   I   going  into   the   voting 

these  years  and  pulling  for  Henry 

What  made  me  always  hop  aboard 

that  flattened  Lloyd  J.  An- 

diarUe   Elicker.   George  M.   Brown 

other  Republicans  he  returned 


stean  iroller 


ttie 


voting 


thiit 


<r  1 


he  ever 

drop  bac^ 
I  was 

as  I  stoo^ 

lowed 

mind  anc 
It's 

thing 

Pleetingly 

question 
Is  he 
In  the 

pers.  I 

could  no : 

senator, 

like- 
But 

people 

through 

and  him. 
I 

with  bei^g 

son.  I 

about 


-wh) 


Henry 


the  few  superlatives  used  to  de- 
Jackson   was   extremist— ace 
quarterback  for  the  Pentagon  who,  should 
Jee  the  right  opening,  was  sure  to 

and  throw  the  bomb. 

^ever  certain  that  wasn't  true.  But 

time  and  again  before  those  hal- 

machines,  I  ruminated  in  my 

then  voted  with  my  heart. 

last-second  feeling,  when  every- 

wl^irs.  beeps  and  instantly  computes. 

,  you  are  left  with  the  paramount 


is  he  not,  a  decent  man? 

years  I've  been  writing  for  newspa- 

ei  [Countered  a  number  of  people  who 

;  get  help  or  satisfaction  from  their 

Henry  Jsickson.  People  who  did  not 

Indeed  hated— him. 

I  encountered  more  often  were 

were  aided,  quietly,  privately, 

the  efforts  of  his  office,  his  staff. 


wUat 
vho 


undei^tand  it  may  have  something  to  do 
small-town  Norwegian,  but  Jack- 
to  leam,  had  strong  feelings 
jt^tice,  fair  play  and  what  was  right. 


cune 


In  politicians,  I  don't  know  of  a  quality 
more  important. 

So  he  was  iinexcitlng.  He  was  unprofound. 
He  dressed  like  Robert  Hall  and  talked  like 
Muzak  Man. 

They  can  have  all  that. 

When  the  grave  is  full  and  the  stone  is  up. 
let  the  Inscription  say: 

Here  lies  a  decent  man. 

For  Henry  Jackson,  there'll  be  no  hell  to 
pay. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1983] 
Hottdrsds  Attend  Memorial  Service  for 
Senator  Jackson 
(By  Blaine  Harden) 
Sen.    Henry    M.    (Scoop)    Jackson,    who 
served    in    Congress    for    nearly    43    years 
before  his  death  Thursday,  was  eulogized 
last  night  by  his  colleagues  tuid  friends  as 
an   honest,   no-frills   politician,   who,   more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  combined  a 
passion  for  military  strength  with  an  un- 
wavering tenderness  toward  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

"In  an  era  of  slick  images  and  slack  ideas. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  a  real  man."  said  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 

'He  mastered  .  .  .  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  .  .  .  without  being  ser- 
vile to  any  part  of  it."  Columnist  George 
Will  said. 

"His  decency  placed  him  steadfastly  in  the 
comer  of  the  underdog  in  American  socie- 
ty," said  Lane  Kirkland,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

On  a  steamy  September  night,  more  than 
1,000  people  crowded  into  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Nebraska  Avenue  to 
listen  as  Jackson,  who  died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  71,  was  praised  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  this  century. 

"He  was  the  finest  public  servant  I  have 
ever  known,"  said  Will,  a  longtime  friend  of 
Jackson's.  Will  said  a  portrait  of  Jackson  de- 
serves to  be  hung  in  the  Senate  chamber 
along  with  other  "hall  of  fame "  senators 
such  as  Henry  Clay.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  and  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Will  said  that  a  Senate  haU  of  fame  with- 
out Jackson,  whom  he  called  "my  hero." 
was  as  unthinkable  as  a  baseball  hall  of 
fame  without  Babe  Ruth. 

In  his  eulogy.  Kennedy,  who  served  with 
Jackson  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  his  colleague  committed 
his  life  to  a  "strong  military  and  to  a  just 
society. "  But  he  added  that  Jackson  never 
believed  in  paying  for  missiles  "at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  hungry  child." 

Referring  to  Will,  who  spoke  before  him 
at  the  memorial  service.  Kennedy  said  that 
on  non-military  domestic  issues,  "Scoop  had 
such  good  sense  that  he  always  seemed  to 
disagree  with  George." 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D.-N.Y.),  who 
called  Jackson  a  "just"  man  who  "knew  the 
terrible  danger  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived, "  said  it  was  fitting  that  Jackson's  last 
public  act  was  a  denunciation  Thursday  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  shooting  down  a 
South  Korean  passenger  jet. 

Grenvllle  Garside,  who  worked  with  the 
late  Washington  senator  as  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  recited  a  list  of 
Jackson's  accomplishments.  He  mentioned 
that  Jackson  was  a  key  force  behind  Alas- 
kan statehood,  national  wilderness  legisla- 
tion, the  Environmental  Protection  Act,  the 
creation  of  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  the  formation  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


"Scoop's  legacy  touches  our  lives  in  many, 
many  ways,  Garside  said. 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg,  an  author,  pollster 
and  campaign  adviser  to  Jackson's  unsuc- 
cessful presidential  bids  in  1972  and  1976. 
began  his  eulogy  last  night  by  saying  that 
"Scoop  liked  his  own  nickname."  It  was 
given  to  him  by  his  sister  when  he  was  a  boy 
in  his  hometown  of  Everett.  Wash.,  because 
she  thought  he  looked  like  a  cartoon-strip 
character  in  the  newspaper  that  Jackson  de- 
livered. 

In  the  five  days  since  Jackson's  death, 
Wattenberg  said,  he  and  others  who  knew 
the  senator  well  have  been  trying  to  come 
up  with  an  appropriate  memorial.  But  Wat- 
tenberg said  he  decided  that  no  one  memori- 
al could  suffice. 

"Scoop  has  his  own  memorial,"  Watten- 
berg said.  It  is,  he  said,  a  long  list  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  profoundly  changed  the  way 
Americans  live. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3.  1983] 
Senator  Almost 

Who,  in  1956.  was  a  leading  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidential  spot  on  the  Democrat- 
ic ticket? 

Who.  in  1960.  almost  beat  out  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  become  John  Kennedy's  run- 
ning mate? 

Who.  in  1972.  came  in  second  behind 
George  McGovem  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation? 

Which  Democrat,  at  the  start  of  1976.  was 
running  dead  even  in  the  polls  with  Presi- 
dent Ford? 

Whom  did  senators  once  choose,  over- 
whelmingly, when  asked  which  of  them  was 
best  qualified  to  be  President? 

The  answer,  in  each  case,  is  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  the  Washington  Democrat  who 
died  Thursday  at  the  age  of  71  after  42 
years  in  Congress,  30  of  them  in  the  Senate. 
Indeed.  Scoop  (thus  dubbed,  in  childhood, 
for  a  cartoon  character)  Jackson  was  so 
much  and  so  long  in  the  forefront  of  nation- 
al politics  that  one  wonders  why  he  was  not 
better  known. 

In  recent  years  he  was  thought  of  as  a 
neo-conservative.  or  as  just  conservative,  or 
as  the  Last  Cold  Warrior.  He  surely  was  a 
leading  Democratic  hawk.  He  opposed  the 
1963  test-ban  treaty,  for  Instance.  Of  Viet- 
nam he  said,  "If  we  don't  stop  Russia  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  might  as  well  sign  a  quit- 
claim deal  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  grant 
Soviet  entry  into  the  United  States. " 

But  he  was  not  a  political  primitive.  Yes, 
he  started  out  as  a  hard-bitten  prosecutor 
who  pushed  liquor  out  of  Snohomish 
County,  Wash.  But  he  also  quit  the  Senate 
Investigations  subcommittee  to  protest 
Joseph  McCarthy's  red-baiting.  Yes,  he 
pushed  for  the  United  SUtes  to  build  a  su- 
personic transport.  But  he  was  a  sensitive 
conservationist  who  also  pushed  for  the 
first  Environmental  Protection  Act.  Yes.  he 
campaigned  against  school  busing.  But  he 
was  a  father  of  conservation  corps  programs 
for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Scoop  Jaickson  personified  the  industry 
and  practicality  of  working  people  in  his 
home  town  of  Everett.  Small  wonder  he  was 
re-elected  so  often  and  so  overwhelmingly. 
Still,  as  a  national  candidate,  people  judged 
him  wooden,  lacking  charisma,  and.  what 
may  have  stung  most,  rigid. 

"I'm  not  that."  he  said  in  1975.  "My  ideol- 
ogy is  very  simple:  'Let's  see  what  the  prob- 
lem is  and  what  we  need  to  do.'  .  .  .  I've 
been  called  a  conservative  by  some,  a  liberal 
and  a  radical.  But  the  main  thing  Is,  what 


are  you  getting  done.  I  believe  in  trial  and 
error.  If  something  won't  work,  let's  try 
something  else." 

Scoop  Jackson  did  not  make  it  to  the 
White  House,  but  his  own  words  describe, 
proudly  and  honorably,  the  next  best  thing: 
a  lifetime  of  industry  and  excellence  in  Con- 
gress. 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  5. 1983] 

Deckhct  KifiT  Jacksoh's  PHnxwopBnr  Ihto 
A  Coherent  Whole 
(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg) 
Sen.     Henry    M.     (Scoop)    Jackson    (D- 
Wash.).  who  died  at  his  home  last  week  at 
age  71,  was  the  most  decent,  professional 
and  idealistic  man  whom  I  have  known  in 
American   political   life.    In   a   unique   way 
those  traits  intertwined  to  create  a  legisla- 
tive giant  whose  legacy  here  and  around  the 
world  may  well  surpass  that  of  many  who 
held  the  presidency— which  is  the  job  that 
he  trained  for,  and  surely  deserved. 

He  was  so  unpompous  that  it  was  almost 
laughable.  He  was  so  xinphony  that  it  could 
be  politically  painful.  He  was  a  religious 
man^and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  allude  to  this  in  his 
campaign  speeches.  But  he  declined;  that's 
private,  he  said. 

He  never  took  a  dime  for  a  speech.  The 
money  went  directly  (and  quietly)  into  a 
scholarship  fund.  He  cared  deeply  about  his 
staff  members  and  their  problems.  More 
than  one  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  father. 
There  are  many  decent  men  In  the  world, 
but  Scoop  Jackson  had  a  personal  decency 
with  a  political  dimension.  It  ended  up  writ 
large  on  the  international  scene.  Those  who 
didn't  know  him,  or  where  he  came  from, 
called  him  a  "cold  warrior"  and  a  "hawk." 
They  thought  him  obsessed  with  weaponry. 

In  fact,  as  I  say,  he  was  an  idealist.  He  was 
obsessed,  all  right— about  indecency.  He  had 
fought  fascists  (the  Silver  Shirts)  back 
when  he  was  a  young  prosecutor  in  Wash- 
ington state  in  the  late  1930s.  He  was  with 
the  American  forces  that  liberated  the  con- 
centration camp  at  Buchenwald.  He  loathed 
totalitarianism,  of  the  right  and  of  the  left, 
because  it  was  Indecent.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Soviet  Union  was  capable  of 
shooting  down  a  civilian  airliner. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  this  man  who 
some  thought  cared  mostly  about  military 
hardware  became  the  father  of  the  human- 
rights  movement. 

There  are  arguments  pro  and  arguments 
con  about  the  particular  efficacy  of  the 
Jackson  Amendment,  which  stipulated  that 
the  United  States  would  not  grant  trade 
benefits  to  nations  that  did  not  allow  free 
emigration. 

But  when  aU  is  said  and  done,  and  when 
all  the  charges  and  countercharges  are  set 
aside,  two  facts  remain:  Several  hundred 
thousand  people.  Jews  and  non-Jews,  were 
able  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  the  Jackson  Amendment.  And  the 
United  States  went  on  record  as  saying  that 
human  rights  mattered  to  us.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  reward  those  who  were  moving 
toward  a  recognition  of  human  rights,  and 
to  punish  those  who  would  not. 

In  1975  I  visited  Andrei  Sakharov  at  his 
dacha  outside  Moscow.  The  Jackson  Amend- 
ment was  controversial  then,  as  it  is  now.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  It. 

"Jackson  knows  how  to  make  things 
happen,"  he  said.  "He  is  our  champion." 

The  bedrock  premise  of  the  Jackson 
Amendment  has  energized  much  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  ever  since,  and  for  the 


better.  Finally,  we  Americans  said  that  we 
care  about  decency. 

Jackson  cared  enough  about  what  his  poli- 
tics meant:  to  become  a  consummate  profes- 
sional politician.  He  never  lost  touch  with 
the  voters  back  home  in  Washington  state. 
He  raised  plenty  of  money,  and  raised  it 
early.  He  campaigned  for  Democrats  all 
over  the  country,  including  those  whose  pol- 
itics did  not  always  appeal  to  him.  He  knew 
that  you  couldn't  get  help  unless  you  gave 
help. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1952  with 
56  percent  of  the  vote.  That  was  too  close. 
In  the  next  five  elections  he  averaged  72 
percent  of  the  vote.  One  year  he  got  82  per- 
cent He  rather  liked  that  one. 

Jackson's  decency  drove  his  idealism,  and 
his  professionalism  bolstered  his  idealism. 
He  ended  up  at  a  unique  spot  in  the  firma- 
ment of  U.S.,  and  global,  politics.  He  was  a 
liberal  on  domestic  affairs;  that  was  the 
decent  thing.  And  he  was  the  man  who  un- 
derstood that  we  had  to  be  strong  if  we  were 
to  promote  the  values  of  decency  around 
the  world. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  recent  American  poll- 
tics  that  such  a  position — combining  domes- 
tic and  international  decency,  which  Is  the 
essence  of  what  most  Americans  believe— 
has  had  such  a  difficult  time  finding  a  home 
in  Scoop's  party,  let  alone  in  the  other 
party. 

However,  the  battle  is  not  over.  There  are 
millions  of  people  out  there  who  believe  in 
what  Scoop  believed.  They  call  themselves 
Jackson  Democrats. 

[From  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 

Sept.  2,  1983] 

Scoop— the  Man  for  All  Seasons — 

Hardworking,  Sincere,  Unswerving 

(By  John  Komen) 

Forever,  it  seemed.  It  was  "Maggie  and 
Scoop."  "The  news  releases  would  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  from  Washington,  D.C.— 
"Sens.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  Henry  M. 
(Scoop)  Jackson  announced  today  ..."  and 
there  would  be  another  shipyard  contract, 
another  federal  grant  to  the  University  of 
Washington,  another  something  for  the 
state— and  always  the  joint  credit  shared  by 
Maggie  and  Scoop. 

The  voters  broke  up  the  team  when  they 
retired  Maggie  in  the  election  of  1980.  And 
now  Scoop  is  gone,  dead  of  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  high  on  the  bluff  overlooking  Ev- 
erett's Port  Gardner  Bay. 

Twice  that  home  on  Grand  Avenue  had 
been  seriously  talked  about  as  a  possible 
Western  White  House.  Once,  in  1975,  a 
newspaper  displayed  a  photograph  of  the 
Jackson  home  juxtapositioned  over  a  pic- 
ture of  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Scoop  Jackson  was  then  making  his 
second  try  at  winning  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  his  chances  looked 
good. 

At  least,  they  appeared  better  than  in 
1972.  when  the  times  were  not  ready  for 
Scoop  Jackson  as  president.  The  peace 
movement  had  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Its  grip,  and  Jackson  "the 
hawk"  was  unacceptable.  George  McGovem 
became  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  Jack- 
son almost  immediately  geared  up  for  1976. 
But  again  it  was  not  to  be.  This  time  the 
party  chose  Jimmy  Carter,  and  Jackson's 
hopes  of  ever  becoming  president  were  gone 
forever. 

Actually,  the  closest  Jackson  had  come  to 
the  presidency  occurred  a  decade  earlier.  In 
1960,  John  F.  Kennedy  had  Jackson  at  the 
very  top  of  his  list  of  potential  vice  presi- 


dential running  mates.  Had  Kennedy  fol- 
lowed through,  and  not  chosen  political  ex- 
pediency and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Henry  M. 
Jackson  would  have  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency upon  JFK's  assassination  in  1963. 

His  home  state  seemed  to  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  this  small  town  boy 
from  Puget  Sound  was  of  presidential  stat- 
ure. They  knew  Scoop  Jackson  for  what  he 
was — hardworking,  sincere,  unswerving  in 
his  dedication  to  a  strong  America.  Wash- 
ingtonians  jxist  assumed  that  was  what 
presidents  were  made  of.  To  them  Jackson 
personified  the  American  ethic,  and  so  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  the  presidency 
would  beckon. 

Nor  were  Scoop  Jackson's  feUow  Washing- 
tonians  unduly  surprised  when  the  prize 
never  became  his.  for  they  knew  that  the 
chances  were  always  long.  Living  out  here  in 
the  far  Northwest  comer  of  the  United 
States,  they  understood  how  little  this  state 
figured  in  the  machinations  of  the  power 
brokers  back  East.  It  was  always  a  matter  of 
some  pride  and  no  little  amazement  that 
one  of  Washington's  own  had  broken 
through  that  Eastern  bias  and  risen  so  far. 
It  was  perhaps  Jackson's  steadiness  of 
purpose  that  so  impressed  others  beyond 
Washington's  borders.  Here  It  was  taken  for 
granted.  But  in  a  world  of  political  expedi- 
ency where  men  were  constantly  testing  the 
winds  to  adjust  their  course.  Scoop's  soUd 
ideals  came  to  be  recognized  as  something 
of  real  value  to  America. 

It  became  almost  routine  for  thoughtful 
men  to  turn  to  Jackson  for  guidance  and  re- 
assurance when  times  were  particularly  dif- 
ficult. Emest  Cuneo,  a  national  columnist, 
once  called  him  ""a  man  for  aU  seasons." 

"In  the  deepening  winter  of  our  country's 
affairs,"  Cuneo  wrote  in  1974,  "Henry  M. 
Jackson  has  demonstrated  he  already  is  a 
very  great  de  facto  president  of  the  United 
States. " 

He  had  his  detractors,  of  course.  The  1972 
presidential  compaign  in  his  own  home  state 
can  be  remembered  for  its  particular  bitter- 
ness toward  Scoop  Jackson  by  many  of  his 
fellow  Democrats.  They  were  McGovem 
Democrats,  out  to  take  away  Jackson's 
home  state  favorite-son  delegates,  and  they 
hated  as  only  fanatics  can.  They  cam- 
paigned with  a  venom  that  stUl  lingers 
among  some  of  the  old  peace-movement  pro- 
testers of  that  day.  To  them,  Jackson  was  a 
thunderbolt-hurling  warlord,  a  minion  of 
Boeing  and  the  CIA. 

It  was  a  simplistic  view,  a  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  Jackson  was  many  other  things  be- 
sides a  "'hawk. "  There  was  Jackson,  the  lib- 
eral proponent  of  civil  rights:  Jackson,  the 
environmentalist;  Jackson,  the  believer  In 
education,  and  Jackson,  the  quietly  compas- 
sionate human  being. 

For  years,  until  disclosure  laws  required 
otherwise,  it  wasn't  known  that  he  had  en- 
dowed thousands  of  dollars  to  a  scholarship 
fund  for  underprivileged  youngsters.  He  had 
quietly  contributed  every  cent  received  in 
honorariums  for  speaking  appearances. 

You  could  disagree  with  Jackson's  views. 
You  could  even  dislike  him.  But  even  his 
most  fervent  enemies  would  have  to  admit 
that  Henry  M.  Jackson  served  his  country 
and  its  people  with  great  distinction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  1983] 

Last  of  a  Breed  .  .  . 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Any  number  of  senators  can  replace  Scoop 

Jackson  In  such  specialized  areas  as  energy. 

defense,  civil  liberties  and  Great  Power  poll- 
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any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  serv-        "He  was  pretty  much  a  critic  of  the  Soviet 
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luss  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
liberal  or  a  conservative.  In  fact, 
political   experience   was   the 
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to  manage  national  security  In 
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inf  uence 


Deal  connections,  moreover,  ear- 
beyond  narrow  support  of  the  con- 
prerogatives  to  a  presidential  per- 
He  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
^encies  better  than  most  of  their 
3e  sought  the  White  House  twice 
ind  worked  hand  in  glove  with  two 
presidents— Kennedy  and  John- 
rtepublican,  Richard  Nixon,  offered 
)ost  of  secretary  of  defense, 
he  had  troops  and  a  feel  for  the 
viewpoint,  he  exerted  extraordi- 
on  the  course  of  events.  He 
determined    energy    policy.    He 
legislation  on  the  environment 
levelopment  of  water  resources.  His 
on  tying  relations  with  Russia  to 
guarantees   on   Jewish   emigration 
the  policy  of  detente  undertaken 
Kissinger  under  Nixon  and  Ford. 
iJnportant.  he  personified  bipartisan 
for  a  strong  defense.  Other  sena- 
John  Tower,  the  Texas  Re- 
who  now  heads  the  Armed  Services 
and  Sam  Nuiui.   the  Georgia 
—set  as  much  store  by  efficient 
force   as   Jaclcson.   But   he   alone 
deologlcal  lines.  He  fostered  trust 
the  Pentagon  and  the  unions.  He 
patriotic   and   the   generals   in 
ordinary  people.  He  thus  served 
factor  in  the  building  of  nation- 


lived   slightly   longer,   the   true 

f  his   influence  might  have  been 

nianifest.  For  the  chances  are  the 

Democrats  will  carry  the  Senate  in   1984. 

would  have  become  chairman  of 

Anied  Services  Committee.  He  would 

dc  minated  the  Appropriations  Com- 

or  the  likely  chairman.  John  Sten- 

N  ississippi,  is  over  80  and  not  in  the 

Trie  combination  would  have  given 

far  more  power  than  any  senator 

since   Richard   Russell   some   30 


lii, 


he  is  the  last  of  a  breed.  New  sena- 
made  on  television,  and  in  an  age 


where  ideological  fashion  is  turned  against 
government.  They  do  not  build  loyalties  qui- 
etly from  within.  They  go  for  the  evening 
news,  usually  by  profiling  themselves,  from 
right  or  left,  against  the  powers  that  be. 
More  and  more,  the  Senate  is  a  collection  of 
egos. 

Leadership  in  the  Senate,  accordingly,  has 
lost  its  appeal  to  men  of  large  views  and 
high  ability.  Howard  Baker,  the  majority 
leader,  is  stepping  down  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  petty  quarrels  of  the  Senate 
afford  him  scant  springboard  for  the  presi- 
dency. John  Tower  is  quitting  at  least  in 
part  because  of  wounds  sustained  in  a  nasty 
debate  over  the  MX  missile  last  month. 

The  corrosive  forces  at  work  In  the  Senate 
operate  throughout  government.  The  qual- 
ity of  Cabinet  officers,  and  governors,  and 
mayors,  has  slipped.  Private  satisfaction 
exerts,  particularly  for  intelligent  people,  a 
stronger  appeal  than  public  glory. 

Just  why  is  hard  to  say.  There  seems  to 
be,  as  Ablert  Hirschman  has  pointed  out,  a 
kind  of  "private-public  cycle."  "Societies," 
he  writes  in  his  fine  work  "Shifting  Involve- 
ments," are  in  some  way  predisposed  toward 
vacillation  between  periods  of  intense  preoc- 
cupation with  public  issues  and  almost  total 
concentration  on  private  improvement." 

If  so,  the  frustration  fostered  by  selfish- 
ness will  eventually  breed  a  new  realization 
that  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  means  a 
quest  for  public  good.  When  that  happens, 
we  may  see  again  the  likes  of  Henry  Jack- 
son. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  1983] 

(By  George  F.  WUl) 

.  .  .  And  Hero 

Painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  are  portraits  of  the  five  men  who 
were  selected  by  a  special  committee,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  Senate  hall  of  fame.  The  portraits 
are  of  Clay.  Calhoun.  Webster.  La  FoUette 
and  Taft.  There  is  no  more  space  on  the 
walls  of  that  room,  but  there  is  a  nonfunc- 
tional door.  That  door  should  be  removed, 
and  the  wall  filled  in.  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  a  sixth  senator.  A  Senate  hall  of 
fame  without  Henry  Martin  Jackson  is  as 
unthinkable  as  Cooperstown  without 
George  Herman  Ruth. 

A  silly  person  once  said  that  only  silly  per- 
sons have  heroes.  But  only  exceptionally 
small  persons  will  not  pay  homage  to  the 
exceptionally  large  persons  among  us. 
Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by  which  we 
try  to  live.  I  say.  unabashedly,  and  with 
many  others:  Henry  Jackson  was  my  hero. 

Because  he  was  magnificently  uninterest- 
ed in  the  cosmetics  of  politics,  dull  persons 
considered  him  unexciting.  But  discerning 
persons  by  the  millions  recognized  that  his 
kind  of  character  Is  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Persons  who.  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  In- 
comprehensively.  They  came  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  He 
was  the  preeminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authored  legislation  that  put 
teeth  Into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  behalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  If  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

The  ironic  truth  is  that  Jackson  was  one 
of  those  persons— Felix  Pranlif  urter  was  an- 
other—whose constancy  was  mistaken  for 


change.  He  never  wavered  from  his  party's 
traditional  belief  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  government  with  a  caring 
fact  at  home  and  goverrmient  with  a  stem 
face  toward  adversaries. 

Jackson  was  an  anchor  against  weariness, 
wishful  thinking  and  apostasy  in  his  party, 
and  his  country.  He  nurtured  in  this  repub- 
lic something  without  which  no  republic  can 
long  endure:  a  sense  that  problems  are  trac- 
table. To  be  in  his  presence  was  to  experi- 
ence the  wholesome  infection  of  a  reviving 
spirit.  This  was  especially  remarkable  be- 
cause he,  more  than  any  contemporary, 
looked  unblinkingly  at,  and  spoke  uncom- 
fortingly  about,  the  terrors  of  our  time.  He 
taught  less  clearsighted,  less  brave  persons 
how  to  combine  realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics, perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
bum  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame.  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  calm,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politlcan— a  gift 
for  planning,  thirst  for  detail  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  in  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 

In  committees  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
knowledge  bom  of  diligence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  was  a  rebuke  to  the  less  indus- 
trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  in 
politics  fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient. 

A  legislature  is  a  face-to-face  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

I  remember  a  day,  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
when  I  went  panting  along  in  the  wake  of 
Jackson  on  a  campaign  swing  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia  to  Shreveport  and 
back.  When  I  was  decanted  from  the  little 
plane  after  midnight,  I  was  a  broken  shell  of 
my  former  self.  Henry  Jackson,  twice  my 
age  and  fresh  as  a  tulip,  bounded  off  into 
the  night. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  his  physiology.  His 
biography  is  an  essay  on  the  sources  of 
American  vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immi- 
grants, and  of  the  American  West.  He  had 
the  stamina  of  parents  who  crossed  an 
ocean  and  then  a  continent,  and  he  had  the 
optimism  of  his  region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 
And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character.  Why?  Consider. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are.  find 
out  who  has  real  followers.  By  real  followers 
I  mean  persons  who  follow  a  leader  onto  a 
path  of  life,  who  adopt  careers  where  they 
navigate  by  stars  he  has  taught  them  to  see. 
The  social  geology  of  this  city  is  layer  upon 
layer  of  persons  pulled  Into  public  life  by 
the  example  of  lives  worth  emulating. 
Today.  In  numerous  public  offices,  and  in 
law  and  journalism,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
Henry  Jackson's  men  and  women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  "Jackson  Democrats."  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican." 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  democracy,  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  without  being  servile  to 


any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  serv- 
ant I  have  luiown. 

Constituents  Didn't  Know  Him 
PcssoNAixY,  Still  Feel  Void 
(By  Ned  Carrlck) 
The    common    people— who    luiew    Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  mostly  by  reputation,  the 
people  he  once  delivered  newspapers  to— 
felt  the  same  loss  this  momlng  as  did  Jack- 
son's close  friends  and  political  colleagues. 

Everett's  downtown,  still  waking-up  for 
the  business  day,  was  quiet  and  mournful, 
and  the  early  arrivals  of  the  regular  coffee- 
and-donut  crowd  expressed  unanimous  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  sadness. 

"This  is  an  awful  shock,"  said  Frank 
Taylor,  sipping  coffee  with  fellow  GTE  em- 
ployee Fred  Hanenburg  at  Karl's  Bakery  on 
Wetmore  Avenue. 

"This  is  a  loss  to  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try."  Hanenburg  added.  "And  he's  put  a  lot 
Into  this  county." 

Four  women,  employees  of  nearby  busi- 
nesses and  professional  offices  who  were 
seated  in  another  booth,  agreed  that  Jack- 
son's death  is  a  major  loss  to  the  state  and 
nation. 

"I  was  in  deep  shock.  I  didn't  think  we 
would  ever  lose  him,"  said  Sharon  Michel. 

"He  was  a  good  balance  and  took  strong 
stands  when  they  were  needed,"  added 
Donna  Wirt. 

Dottle  Seigal,  whose  husband  is  a  retired 
military  man  and  who  has  two  sons  in  the 
military,  said  she  feels  Jackson  was  a  key 
figure  in  keeping  this  country  strong. 

He  could  make  a  decision  immediately 
when  it  was  needed,"  she  said. 

Having  learned  of  the  senator's  death 
only  this  morning,  Betty  Knight  said  she 
was  "stiU  trying  to  digest  the  fact  that  he's 
gone." 

In  Lynnwood,  Judy  Schlegel,  a  clerk  at 
the  Fred  Meyer  auto  licensing  window,  said, 
"It's  terrible.  It's  going  to  be  a  great  loss. 
It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find  anybody  to 
replace  him,  that's  for  sure." 

Kristie  Bolding,  Schlegel's  co-worker,  said: 
"I  think  it's  going  to  be  really  bad  for  the 
state.  It's  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
economy.  He  had  a  lot  of  power  and  author- 
ity and  he  could  do  things  somebody  else 
new  won't  be  able  to  do." 

Ron  Peluso  of  Lynnwood  said  he  was 
shocked  when  he  picked  up  his  morning 
newspaper  to  learn  Jackson  had  died.  Just 
the  night  before,  he  heard  Jackson  talking 
on  television  about  the  Korean  Air  Lines  jet 
that  was  shot  down. 

"He  was  definitely  an  asset  to  all  of  us," 
Peluso  said.  'He'll  be  missed." 

Ed  Soulds,  a  federal  government  worker 
from  Lyrmwood,  said  it  would  be  "very  diffi- 
cult to  replace"  Jackson.  "I  think  it's  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest." 

JeweU  Hartnell,  a  retired  nurse  from  Ed- 
monds, never  met  Jackson  but  felt  she  knew 
him  better  than  many  people.  Hartnell's 
roonunate  for  many  years.  May  Moore,  died 
last  June  at  age  100.  Moore  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  the  Jacksons  and  each  year  since 
they  had  married  the  senator  sent  Moore  a 
Christmas  card  with  a  portrait  of  his  family, 
Hartnell  said.  The  collection  was  one  of 
Moore's  prized  possessions. 

"I  got  to  know  him  that  way. "  Hartnell 
said.  "I  felt  very  bad  about  it.  I  think  he  was 
a  great  senator." 

On  Colby  Avenue  in  Everett,  at  Rick's 
Donut  and  Coffee  Shop.  Jim  Bradley,  an 
Everett  Mall  clothing-store  employee,  added 
his  feeling  of  shock. 


'He  was  pretty  much  a  critic  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  Bradely  said  as  he  read  Thursday's 
Herald  account  of  the  downing  of  the 
Korean  jet.  "That  Is  a  bad  business,"  he  said 
of  the  air  disaster. 

Nearby,  dentist  Harold  Fey  noted  that 
Jackson  was  a  "very  dedicated  man." 

"He  served  his  country  well  and  he  had 
time  to  visit  with  the  people.  He  listened," 
Fey  said. 

"He  will  be  sorely  missed,"  added  Don 
Wallln,  an  auto  parts  salesman.  "He  was  a 
dedicated  man." 

Al  Cooper,  a  plumbing  and  heating  trades- 
man, said  Jackson's  death  Is  'very  definitely 
a  loss  to  this  country." 

"He  was  a  grass-roots  person,"  Cooper 
said.  "I  didn't  always  agree  with  what  he 
said— but.  then,  we  shouldn't  always  agree 
all  the  time.  This  is  very  definitely  a  loss  to 
the  country." 

Walking  to  her  job  at  a  Colby  Avenue 
bank,  Barbara  Lindberg  described  Jackson's 
death  as  a  "great  loss." 

"We've  lost  a  people  person,"  she  said.  "It 
Is  a  great  loss  to  our  state  and  to  the  nation. 
He  had  real  Insight  to  Issues. 

"He  was  Mr.  Everett." 

[Prom  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept.  2, 
1983] 

Fellow  Politicians  Say  of  Scoop— Nobody 
Else  Like  Him 

(By  Peter  Callaghan) 
Everett.— Flags  flying  at  half-mast 
throughout  Washington  state  today  were 
the  visible  signs  of  tribute  to  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson.  State  political  leaders  and  friends 
honored  him  with  their  words. 

Gov.  John  Spellman,  who  ordered  the  tra- 
ditional sign  of  mourning  late  Thursday 
night,  called  Democrat  Jackson  a  "great  pa- 
triot who  fervently  believed  in  and  lived  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  American  way  of  life." 

"People  throughout  the  world  knew  him 
as  a  defender  of  freedom  and  an  enemy  of 
tyranny,"  the  Republican  governor  said  in 
an  official  statement  issued  moments  after 
the  announcement  of  Jacltson's  death. 

"Sen.  Jackson  was  a  strong  and  effective 
advocate  of  the  best  interests  of  our  state 
and  our  nation, "  Spellman  said.  "He  was  a 
respected  leader  in  both  national  and  for- 
eign affairs.  The  people  of  Washington 
mourn  his  passing." 

Paul  O'Connor,  the  governor's  press  secre- 
tary, said  Spellman  has  directed  that  all 
flags  in  the  state  be  flown  at  half-mast  be- 
ginning immediately  and  lasting  until  after 
Jacltson's  funeral. 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  con- 
tacted late  Thursday  at  his  Seattle  home, 
said  the  shock  of  Jackson's  death  left  him 
almost  speechless. 

"I  always  thought  of  Scoop  as  Indestructi- 
ble," Magnuson  said.  ""He  kept  good  care  of 
himself  and  he  worked  hard. 

"I'm  very  distressed— both  Germaine  and 
I  are,"  he  said.  "We  were  not  only  col- 
leagues but  friends." 

Magnuson  preceded  Jackson  to  Congress 
and  was  the  state's  senior  senator  until  his 
defeat  in  1980.  While  in  the  Senate,  Jackson 
and  Magnuson  complemented  each  other 
politically— Magnuson  as  the  expert  on  do- 
mestic affairs,  Jackson  as  the  master  of  for- 
eign pKJlicy. 

'Our  spheres  of  influence  covered  every- 
thing,"  Magnuson  said. 

Magnuson  gave  testament  to  Jacltson's 
prestige  as  an  expert  on  foreign  af f aris  and 
defense. 


"AH  the  Senate  would  go  to  him  for 
advice. "  Magnuson  said.  "Oh.  they're  going 
to  miss  him.  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  miss  him." 
He  called  Jackson  prophetic. 
"He'd  size  up  the  situation,  and  they'd 
take  his  word."  Magnuson  said.  "He  was 
quite  concerned  about  the  Marines  In  Leba- 
non: He  said  that  would  be  a  disaster,  and  it 
was. 

"But  he  wasn't  an  I  told  you  so'  kind  of 
person."  Magnuson  said. 

Jackson  was  well  liked  in  the  Senate  and 
able  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  state 
and  the  region  because  of  his  ability  to  work 
with  other  senators.  Magnuson  said. 

"If  there  was  a  problem  in  the  state, 
people  would  listen,"  he  said. 

Washington  state  will  miss  his  prestige 
and  his  seniority,"  Magnuson  said  of  Jack- 
son. 

Rep.  Al  Swift,  the  Belllngham  Democrat 
who  now  holds  Jackson's  old  seat  in  the  2nd 
Congressional  District,  said  that  the  sena- 
tor's great  love  for  and  knowledge  of  Ever- 
ett and  Snohomish  County  gave  him  per- 
spective on  national  and  international 
Issues. 

""I  had  diimer  with  (Seattle  mayor) 
Charles  Royer  Saturday."  said  a  saddened 
Swift,  who  was  vacationing  on  Guemus 
Island  near  Anacortes.  "I  told  him  then  that 
if  there  were  no  health  problems,  that  I 
thought  Scoop  might  run  again  and  would 
win  again  (in  1988)." 

Four  members  of  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  who  received  the  news  in  Tokyo 
expressed  shock  and  surprise. 

The  four  are  on  a  good  will-educational 
mission  to  Japan  sponsored  by  the  Japan- 
American  Society  of  Washington. 

■'We're  all  shocked  and  deeply  sorrowed  at 
the  news."  said  Rep.  Rod  Chandler  of  Red- 
mond by  telephone  from  Tokyo.  "It's  a  ter- 
rible loss  to  all  of  us— Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike. 

"It's  fair  to  say  a  political  era  In  the  state 
of  Washington  has  passed  on."  Chandler 
said. 

Reps.  Joel  Prltchard.  R-Seattle;  Mike 
Lowry.  D-Seattle:  and  Sid  Morrison.  R- 
Yakima.  all  spoke  of  the  kindness  Jackson 
showed  to  them  when  they  entered  Con- 
gress as  freshmen  lawmakers. 

"Everyone  In  the  delegation  looked  to  him 
for  leadership."  Chandler  said.  "That's  lost. 
One  heartbeat  stops,  and  we  lose  much 
more  than  just  one  man." 

Republican  Morrison  said  Jackson  consid- 
ered state  congressmen  from  both  parties 
part  of  the  team. 

•He  called  me  the  night  of  my  election  in 
1980  when  it  became  obvious  I  would  be 
part  of  the  team  and  welcomed  me  aboard. " 
Morrison  said.  "He  was  most  generous  with 
his  staff.  He  shared  everything  .  .  .  Includ- 
ing his  home.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  us  feel  welcome." 

Lowry  said  Jackson  was  a  famous  political 
campaigner,  working  hard  for  Democratic 
candidates.  But  once  the  election  was  over, 
Jacltson  became  a  statesman,  Lowry  said. 

"He  had  many  doors  open  to  him  that  he 
made  available  to  anyone  In  the  congres- 
sional delegation, "  Lowry  said.  "It  was  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  be  from  the  same 
state  as  Scoop. 

Lowry  said  legislation  to  designate  state 
wilderness  areas  and  make  rules  regarding 
its  use  was  at  the  top  of  the  delegation  s  list 
of  goals  for  the  next  session.  Its  passage 
now  is  clouded. 

"Jackson  was  a  key  because  of  his  good  re- 
lationship with  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats    in    the    Senate."    Lowry    said. 
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Made  his  fourth  trio  to  China  in  August. 
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[Prom  tjie  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald.  Sept.  2. 

1983] 

Mn^sTONES  Were  Many  in  Henry 

Jackson's  Career 

milestones    in    the    life    of    Henry 

J  ickson: 

ii  1  Everett  on  May  31.  1912. 
gi  aduated  from  Everett  High  School 


Received  a  University  of  Washington  law 
1935. 

law  with   Everett's  Black  and 
f|rm  from  1936  to  1938. 

his    candidacy    for    Snohomish 
jrosecuting  attorney  in  July  1938. 
My  duty  under  the  oath  of  office  is 
and  well-defined  and  I  will  do  my 
comply  with  such  oath  of  office  and 
pertaining  to  it." 
prosecutor    in    November    1938. 
-innovative  campaign  of  door-to- 
by the  candidate  and  volun- 
26-year-old  proved  that  he  meant 
said    about    complying   with    the 
office,  quickly  launching  raids  on 
liquor  sellers  and  gambling  joints.  He 
that  he  had  been  offered  pay- 
off, but.  in  what  would  be  a  pat- 
lis  career,  he  refused  to  be  swayed 
straight  and  narrow, 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
ilovember  1940.  He  became  an  early 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities, 
to   the   U.S.   Senate   in   his   first 
race  in  1952.  urjseating  Harry  P. 
Republican  incumbent.  Jackson  was 
to  work  on  a  committee  headed  by 


t  len- 
car  irassing  ' 
Tie 


Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wi.scon.sin,  who  was 
conducting  a  witch  hunt  for  communists  in 
government.  Jackson  took  a  minor  role  in 
opposing  McCarthy's  excesses  and  voted  for 
censure  in  December  1954.  Soon  after.  Jack- 
son was  hospitalized  and  doctors  attributed 
his  health  problems  to  tension.  He  began  a 
daily  regimen  of  exercise  that  helped  keep 
him  fit  in  years  to  come.  He  continued  his 
diligent  work  habits  and  built  a  liberal 
record  of  supporting  federal  spending  for 
education,  welfare,  health  care  and  dams. 

Pushed  by  a  number  of  party  leaders  and 
the  press  as  a  potential  Democratic  vice 
presidential  candidate  in  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  the  party's  1956  convention.  One  mag- 
azine called  him  the  West's  top  hope.  But 
when  presidential  nominee  Adlai  Stevenson 
threw  the  choice  open.  Jackson  was  not 
nominated. 

Re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  November 
1958  by  300.000  votes.  He  returned  to  the 
Senate  to  concentrate  more  on  questions  of 
national  defense. 

Withheld  his  support  for  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's presidential  bid  until  the  last  minute  as 
another  push  for  Jackson  as  a  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate  developed.  Sen.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson  switched  his  support  from  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  Kennedy  to  help  Jackson  get 
the  vice  presidential  spot.  Kennedy  chose 
LBJ  as  his  running  mate,  but  got  a  reluc- 
tant Jackson  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Jackson 
quit  the  position,  one  he  never  really  liked, 
before  Kennedy's  inauguaration. 

Married  to  Helen  Hardin  of  Albuquerque. 
N.M..  on  Dec.  16.  1961.  The  couple  would 
have  a  daugher.  Anna  Marie,  on  Feb.  7, 
1963,  and  a  son,  Peter  Hardin,  on  April  3, 
1966. 

Re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1964  by 
538.000  votes. 

Introduced  legislation  that  led,  in  1968.  to 
creation  of  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park. 

Achieved  perhaps  his  greatest  national 
legislative  victory  with  passage  oi  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  in  1969.  the 
first  major  piece  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. 

Won  Senate  re-election  in  1970  with  83 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Formally  announced  his  candidacy  for 
presidency  on  Nov.  19.  1971.  He  described 
himself  as  "a  law.  order  and  justice  man" 
and  said  that  'putting  people  back  to  work 
must  rank  as  a  key  priority." 

Gave  up  his  campaign  for  the  presidency, 
after  a  series  of  disastrous  showings  in  pri- 
maries and  depletion  of  campaign  funds,  on 
May  3,  1972. 

Was  rated  one  of  the  two  top  contenders 
for  the  1976  Democratic  nomination  in  mid- 
1975. 

Won  the  Massachusetts  primary  on 
March  2,  1976.  taking  23  percent  of  the  vote, 
but  finished  third  in  the  Florida  primary  a 
week  later  and  dropped  out  of  active  cam- 
paigning after  Jimmy  Carter  beat  him  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1976  with  74 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Helped  keep  the  proposed  SALT  II  nucle- 
ar arms  limitation  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
US  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  reaching  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  ratification  vote  in  1979. 

Re-elected  in  1982  with  69  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Cast  his  U. 000th  roll  call  vote,  as  he 
helped  keep  financing  for  nerve-gas  produc- 
tion in  the  Pentagon's  1984  authorization 
bill,  in  July  1983.  Colleagues  gave  him  an 
ovation  to  mark  the  occasion. 


Made  his  fourth  trip  to  China  in  August, 
getting  a  warm  reception  from  Chinese 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Died  in  his  Everett  home.  Sept.  1.  1983 

[From  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 
Sept.  2.  19831 

PuMN  Folks  Recall  Jackson  as  Friend 
(By  Patrick  Connolly) 

Everett.  Wash.  (AP.)— Plain  folks  recalled 
a  past  with  a  powerful  friend  and  expressed 
concern  about  a  future  without  him  when 
they  reflected  today  on  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son's death. 

They  said  that  he  rose  to  power  without 
forgetting  his  hometown  roots  in  Everett. 
He  hobnobbed  with  the  mighty  without  for- 
getting the  neighbors,  they  said. 

He  was  always  good  for  a  handshake  when 
he  brought  his  family  into  a  local  restau- 
rant for  brunch. 

"Every  year  I  got  a  personal  Christmas 
card  from  him. "  said  Steve  Davis,  24,  a  La- 
Conner  police  officer  who  was  Washington 
state's  national  Boy's  Club  "Boy  of  the 
Year"  in  1977.  That's  when  he  went  to 
Washington,  DC,  and  met  "Scoop. " 

Davis  said,  "Scoop  established  his  career 
but  he  kept  his  ties  at  home." 

Larry  Hart's  mother  went  to  school  with 
Jackson  and  Hart,  47,  said  he  agrees  with 
what  his  mother  told  him— Jackson  was 
honest  and  "always  for  the  working  man. 

••It  was  a  shock  to  hear  he  died.  I've 
always  voted  for  him.  He  was  a  good  man," 
said  Hart,  a  bowling  alley  employee. 

Michelle  Miller,  a  cocktail  waitress  in  an 
Everett  hotel,  said  she  met  him  several 
times  when  he  brought  his  family  in  for 
Sunday  dinner.  "I  didn't  get  to  know  him, 
but  he  seemed  like  a  nice  guy. "  she  said. 

Jackson's  absence  spells  less  clout  for 
Washington  state  in  general  and  Everett  in 
particular. 

Everett  was  in  the  running  along  with  Se- 
attle as  the  possible  home  port  for  a  Navy 
task  force  eventually  to  be  based  in  Puget 
Sound,  said  Chuck  Pederson.  an  Everett 
taxicab  driver.  But  without  Jackson,  "I 
don't  think  the  Navy  will  come  here."  said 
Pederson. 

Washington  state  lost  it's  last  vestige  of 
Senate  seniority  with  Jackson's  death, 
noted  Stephen  Conner.  24,  an  Everett  res- 
taurant clerk.  The  state's  senior  senator  is 
now  Slade  Gorton,  a  first-term  Republican. 

"As  far  as  seniority,  we'll  be  up  a  creek  for 
a  few  years."  said  Conner. 

Anne  Renfro.  an  Everett  bartender,  said 
Jackson's  office  "helped  get  me  going  in  the 
right  direction"  when  she  once  asked  him  to 
straighten  out  a  state  industrial  accident 
claim  for  her  former  husband.  "I  was  very 
upset  to  hear  he  died."  she  said. 

So  was  Tom  Upshaw.  24,  a  marine  electri- 
cian who  grew  up  in  Everett.  He  called  Jack- 
son's death  "a  total  loss. 

"I  felt  it  inside.  I  didn't  know  him  but  I 
used  to  bicycle  past  his  house  to  go  fishing. 
It's  a  loss  to  everybody."  he  said. 

(From  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 
Sept.  2.  1983] 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  Great  American 
At  times,  noting  his  inflexibility  on  cer- 
tain   issues.   Henry   M.   Jackson   would   de- 
scribe himself  as  a  "stubborn  Norwegian." 

Norwegian  by  ancestry  he  was.  but  in  a 
career  that  climbed  from  a  newspaper  deliv- 
ery boy  in  Everett  to  highly  respected 
senior  U.S.  senator,  he  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 
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Even  those  who  bitterly  opposed  some  of 
his  social  policies  voted  for  him  because 
they  knew  that  in  one  area,  love  of  country 
and  the  desire  to  keep  it  strong,  there  was 
no  one  who  surpassed  "•Scoop"  Jackson. 

It  is  ironic,  and  tragic,  that  a  heart  attack 
felled  the  senator  at  the  moment  of  crisis 
over  the  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  pas- 
senger plane.  His  last  public  statements 
were  on  this  issue  and  surely  by  this  morn- 
ing the  president,  the  Pentagon,  the  State 
Department  and  the  people  would  have 
been  calling  Sen.  Jackson  to  get  his  counsel. 
It  had  happened  so  many  times  over  so 
many  years— "Let's  hear  what  Scoop  thinks 
about  this." 

Beyond  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
senator  though,  many,  particularly  in  this 
state,  feel  personal  grief.  No  matter  how 
much  time  Sen.  Jackson  spent  in  the  power 
centers  of  the  world,  when  he  came  back 
among  his  relatives  and  friends  here  in  our 
Washington,  he  became  "old  shoe. "  ready  to 
listen  to  home-town  problems. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  how  much  he 
will  be  missed  when  he  is  gone.  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson  will  be  missed  all  the  way 
from  the  worlds  capital  cities  to  the  small- 
est crossroads  in  his  home  state. 

But  he  left  a  legacy  of  love  for  and  service 
to  his  country  and  state  that  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  must  now  try  to 
take  his  place. 

[Prom  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 
Sept.  2.  1983] 
Washington  has  Lost  Power  and  a  Friend 
(By  David  Ammons) 
With  'Scoop  "  Jackson's  unexpected  death 
Thursday   night   Washington   state   lost   a 
powerful,  silver-tongued  advocate  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  a  master  politician  and  back- 
slapping  friend. 

His  death,  coupled  with  the  1980  defeat  of 
his  longtime  collegue  and  friend  Warren  G. 
Magnuson.  marked  the  end  of  a  political 
era— an  era  of  persuasion  politics,  porkbar- 
rel  and  power. 

Their  one-two  punch,  coupled  with  a  pow- 
erful House  delegation,  gave  the  Evergreen 
State  what  many  observers  called  the 
strongest  single  delegation  in  Congress. 

Scoop  and  Maggie  delivered.  For  years. 
Washington  residents  got  back  more  federal 
dollars  than  they  paid  out  in  taxes. 

Democrat  Henry  M.  Jackson  had  a  nation- 
al and  even  international  reputation  as  an 
anticommunist  foe  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
an  outspoken  ally  of  Israel  and  as  a  support- 
er of  a  strong  defense. 

His  two  runs  for  the  White  House,  his 
onetime  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  his  frequent  appearances  on  net- 
work television  kept  him  in  the  limelight 
and  put  Washington  on  the  map. 

Even  when  the  Democrats  lost  control  of 
the  Senate  in  1980.  he  remained  a  power  to 
reckon  with,  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  the  majority 
Republicans. 

Jackson  was  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  had  strong 
influence  in  foreign  affairs,  energy,  environ- 
ment, budget  and  other  issues.  His  legisla- 
tion created  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  now  headed  by  another  homestate 
boy.  William  Ruckelshaus. 

Between  Jackson  and  freshman  Sen.  Slade 
Gorton.  Washington  state  could  'work  the 
system"  in  the  Capitol,  with  Jackson  retain- 
ing his  power  to  sway  colleagues  in  both 
parties  and  Gorton  enjoying  his  instant  role 
as  member  of  the  majority. 


Defense  contracts  and  military  appropria- 
tions, so  crucial  to  a  state  so  dependent  on 
defense,  regularly  went  Washington's  way. 
Research  grants  rolled  in.  particularly  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Jackson  was  known  as  the  'senator  from 
Boeing  "  by  both  critics  and  admirers  for  the 
way  he  looked  at  the  interests  of  the  homes- 
tate aerospace  firm. 

Washington  was  often  chosen  as  a  pilot 
state  for  various  federal  programs. 

But  for  many  Washington  residents,  he 
was  simply  'the  senator. '•  the  son  of  Norwe- 
gian emigrants,  a  man  who  could  shuck  his 
suit  jacket  and  pump  hands  at  the  plant 
gates,  a  man  who  would  pound  the  podium 
and  rail  against  the  Soviets  or  inflation  or 
other  bugaboos. 

Jackson,  the  cosmopolitan  who  moved  in 
elite  circles  and  dined  with  kings  and  presi- 
dents, could  enjoy  a  beer  with  the  boys  at 
the  union  hall  or  walk  the  waterfront  of  his 
beloved  Everett. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Democrat— and  often 
a  partisan  one— but  voters  elected  him  12 
times  to  the  House  and  Senate,  always  with 
a  bipartisan  landslide  sendoff.  Elections 
became  more  like  coronations. 

Power,  and  a  friend:  that's  what  Washing- 
ton lost. 

[Prom  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokeman 
Review.  Sept.  3.  1983] 

Jackson  Will  be  Missed 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  more  than  an 
enormously   talented   man.   He   also   was  a 
very  dedicated  one. 

In  a  political  career  that  spanned  more 
than  40  years,  Washington  state's  senior 
U.S.  senator  served  both  his  state  and 
nation  with  distinction. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  Congre-ss. 

In  his  death  Thursday  at  age  71,  our 
nation  lost  a  political  giant;  whose  experi- 
ence and  influence  will  not  be  replaced 
easily. 

Jaskson  worked  with  nine  presidents  in  a 
congressional  career  that  began  in  1940. 
The  Democrat  spent  six  terms  in  the  House 
and  was  elected  last  year  to  his  sixth  term 
in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  years,  he  offered  his  con- 
stituents an  interesting  study  in  contrasts. 

Though  he  received  mostly  liberal  ratings 
from  the  various  special-interest  groups,  his 
hard-line  stands  on  national  .security  issues 
earned  him  the  admiration  of  many  Repub- 
licans and  conservatives. 

He  was  an  expert  on  national  defense  and 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  military  prepared- 
ness. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  peace. 
Mutual  arms  reductions  were  a  Jackson 
priority  long  before  nuclear  weapons  struck 
the  public  consciousness.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  in  1951,  Jackson  sponsored  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  United  Nations  to 
pursue  'an  effective  and  enforceable  system 
of  worldwide  disarmament." 

Such  an  agreement,  he  said,  should  cover 
conventional  and  biological  weapons,  chemi- 
cal agents  and  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs— the  same  weapons  that  concern  us 
today.  . 

And  Jackson's  commitment  to  meaningful 
arms  reductons  never  wavered. 

In  1979.  he  flatly  stated  that  the  SALT  II 
treaty  negotiated  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion did  not  go  far  enough  in  achieving  gen- 
uine arms  cuts.  He  even  accused  the  admin- 
istration of  following  a  policy  of  "appease- 
ment." 


In  1982,  Jackson  again  was  the  driving 
force  behind  a  Senate  resolution  proposing 
a  long-term,  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
arms  freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jackson  came  to  the  fore  once  again  this 
summer  when  he  introduced  a  resolution 
advocating  massive  American  aid  to  Central 
America.  He.  along  with  Republican  Sen. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  pro- 
posed a  social  development  program  not 
unlike  the  Marshall  Plan  that  rebuilt 
Europe  following  World  War  II. 

Jackson  warned  that  if  not  corrected,  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  Central 
America  could  jeopardize  American  econom- 
ic and  security  interests. 

Jack.son  frequently  was  ahead  of  the  pack 
in  identifying  problems  and  recommending 
solutions,  and  he  always  was  effective  in  ar- 
ticulating his  design  for  world  peace. 

His  wide  view  and  clear  vision  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3.  1983] 

Henry  Martin  Jackson 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack.son.  who  died  Thurs- 
day night  at  his  home  in  Everett.  Wash., 
showed  a  consistency  and  clarity  of  purpose 
unusual  in  politicians.  First  elected  to  the 
House  in  1940  and  then  to  the  Senate  in 
1952,  he  wao  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
current  Congress  to  have  served  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  From  those  days.  Mr.  Jackson 
drew  the  lesson  that  freedom  depends  on 
preparedness  and  military  strength. 

He  was  interested  from  the  beginning  in 
nuclear  energy  and  atomic  weapons,  and  he 
believed  that  the  United  States  must  never 
let  the  Soviets  gain  advantage.  That  theme 
runs  straight  through  his  service  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the 
1940s.  It  explain;;  the  defense  commitments 
he  extracted  for  supporting  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  conditions  he  demanded 
for  supporting  the  first  strategic  arms 
agreement-otherwise  neither  would  have 
been  ratified-as  well  as  his  misgivings 
about  SALT  II. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  interested  as 
well  in  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. He  turned  down  the  position  of  un- 
dersecretary of  the  interior  in  1950,  and  he 
was  a  force  behind  environmental  laws  in 
the  1970s.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interi- 
or Committee,  he  balanced  environmenUl 
and  economic  interests  skillfully. 

On  domestic  i.ssues.  he  started  off  as  "a 
100  percent  New  Dealer"  and  never  wavered 
in  his  faith  that  an  active  federal  govern- 
ment could  improve  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
person.  But  he  always  understood  that  gov- 
ernment could  abu.se  the  civil  liberties  of  its 
citizens.  In  his  first  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
stood  up  to  Joe  McCarthy  when  few  others 
dared,  never  flinching. 

He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1972  and  1976. 
But  he  gained  in  his  career  a  more  elusive 
victory;  ideas  he  championed  have  held  up 
over  time.  In  the  last  four  decades.  Ameri- 
cans and  their  government  have  generally 
advanced  freedom,  increased  prosperity  and 
improved  the  quality  of  life.  In  dozens  of 
ways.  Henry  Jackson  served  those  goals. 

In  the  process.  Scoop  Jackson  remained 
unpretentious  and  good-humored.  He  lived 
modestly  and  always  gave  his  ouUide  earn- 
ings to  charity.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public 
officials  in  the  1970s  to  send  his  children  to 
D.C.  public  .schools.  A  Senafe  injider.  he 
took  on  his  colleagues  and  got  them  to  limit 
their  outside  earnings.  He  leaves  behind  an 
example  of  honorable  and  effective  public 
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service,   responsive  to  events  but  informed 
by  convi  :tion  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 

[From  fhe  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune, 
Sept.  3.  1983] 

Senator  Henhy  M.  Jackson 
ufiexpected  death  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  71  In  his  native  state  of 
is  a  blow  not  only  to  his  con- 
he  served  in  the  nation's 
43  years— but  to  his  colleagues  in 
and  to  the  several  causes  for 
was  the  outstanding  spokesman, 
a  firm  anti-communist  and  de- 
commented  in  his  last  press 
hours  before  his  death— that 
by  the  Russians  could  surprise 
fiad  reference  to  the  brutal  destruc- 
Korean  airliner,  with  at  least  265 
a  Soviet  fighter  plane, 
senator  got  his  nickname  early  in 
he  was  a  newsboy  for  the  Everett 
he  went  on  from  one  personal 
to  another  all  his  life.  He  was  a 
bating     prosecutor    in     his     home 
and    was    elected    to 
after  three  years  in  that  post.  He 
terms  in  the  House  before  being 
re-elected  to  the  Senate, 
offered  cabinet  posts  by  Demo- 
P:^esident  Harry  Truman  and  Repub- 
Nixon.  but  he  chose  to  stay  on 
aill  except  for  a  couple  of  forays 
presidential  sweepstakes— in  which 
have  done  better  if  his  Norwegian 
had  not  kept  him  pinned  to  the 
already  had  rather  than  going  all-out 
.  on  the  taxpayer's  time, 
last  re-elected  to  the  Senate— last 
tiad  such  a  landslide  victory  it  was 
ly  a  unanimous  stamp  of  approval 
state's  voters. 

was  a  liberal  on  domestic  af- 

civil  rights— and  a  steadfast 

Israel. 

also  so  dedicated  to  a  strong  de- 
he  was  at  times  called  "the  sena- 
Boeing."  but  his  colleagues  knew 
vas  much  more:  a  sharp,  hard-work- 
who  paid  intense  attention  to 
.  In  recent  years,  this  meant  pri- 
I  he  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
would  undoubtedly  have  become 
next  year  if  the  Democratic  Party 
■egain    its    majority    in    the    upper 


Jackson  cast  his  11,000th  rollcall 

( he  Senate  last  July— and  received  a 

ovation  from  his  colleagues.  It  was 

of  devotion  to  duty  that  will  stand 

to  come. 

'  also  be  remembered  as  the  power- 
supporter  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
thfoughout  the  latter's  long  task  of 
a  nuclear  Navy  while  staying,  pro- 
on  active  duty  far  past  normal  re- 
age.  And  the  senator  was  also  the 
meager  for  the  bills  which  brought 
and  Hawaii  their  statehoods. 
been  of  "Scoop"  Jackson  that  he 
:onsistent  in  his  attitudes  that  he 
boiing."  Yet  he  was  among  the  kindest 
mast  considerate  of  senators,   as  his 
to^ay  are  attesting. 

policy-changing    and    fashionable- 

addpting  becoming  an  ever  faster  and 

bewildering  game— in  Washington  as 

the    country    will    sadly    miss 

Jackson,  who  knew  where  he  stood. 

stofd  there  come  hell  or  high  water! 


CProm  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept.  3. 
19831 

We  Knew  This  Story,  and  Were  Au,  the 
More  Saddened 
(By  Joann  Byrd) 

It  was  a  story  we  would  have  to  tell  some- 
day. 

But  Scoop  Jackson's  mortality  hadn't 
been  evident  at  his  hometown  newspaper, 
and  we  began  the  story  Thursday  night  in 
something  like  shock. 

It  was  only  after  The  Herald's  first  edition 
was  off  the  press  and  in  our  hands  Friday 
that  some  of  us  grasped  the  truth  of  what 
we  had  been  writing: 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  whose  nickname  and 
childhood  were  associated  with  this  newspa- 
per, whose  career  had  helped  put  our  com- 
munity on  the  international  map,  who  never 
forgot  his  hometown  newspaper  in  the 
crush  of  attention  from  the  influential  and 
glamorous  national  media,  was  dead. 

We  knew  instinctively  the  immensity  of 
the  story,  because  we  had  watched  Jackson 
as  closely  as  any  newspaper  in  the  country. 
As  wire  services  dispatched  stories  from 
Washington,  DC.  and  the  wire  services,  tel- 
evision stations,  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  across  the  continent  sought  The  Her- 
ald's help  in  capturing  the  Jackson  story, 
our  measure  of  his  global  stature  was  rein- 
forced. 

But  Jackson  was  more  to  our  readers  than 
an  international  figure.  He  was  a  hometown 
boy  who  made  very,  very  good,  and  never 
forgot  his  roots.  Many  reporters,  editors  and 
photographers  at  The  Herald  had  inter- 
viewed or  photographed  him  time  and 
again,  and  he  had  made  himself  accessible 
to  us  at  home  and  in  Washington.  D.C., 
whenever  we  wanted  comment  on  the  news, 
his  views  on  a  subject,  a  look  at  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

Most  of  us  had  memories  of  our  encoun- 
ters with  Scoop  Jackson,  war  stories  we 
found  inspiration  to  tell.  We  indulged  our- 
selves in  those  only  fleetingly  as  we  set 
about  our  task  Thursday  night. 

And  though  journalists  routinely  cast  a 
skeptical  eye  toward  politicians,  there  were 
no  skeptics  in  this  newsroom.  It  took  a  third 
of  the  staff  working  through  the  night,  and 
another  third  of  our  people  beginning  their 
day  long  before  daylight,  to  produce  a  news 
package  worthy  of  Jackson  and  of  his  home- 
town. 

Writers,  photographers  and  editors  spent 
the  night  inter\'iewing,  photographing, 
phoning,  searching  voluminous  files,  compil- 
ing, cross-checking,  locating  people,  dredg- 
ing up  memories  and  negatives,  designing 
pages  and  revamping  our  plans. 

About  the  time  our  first  edition  began 
rolling  off  the  press— as  we  were  looking  for 
staff  members  who  had  had  enough  sleep  to 
continue  through  the  day— The  Herald 
became  a  news  subject  and  a  source. 

Three  television  stations  filmed  late  morn- 
ing in  our  newsroom,  composing  room  and 
pressroom,  interviewing  Herald  people  who 
had  risen  to  the  occasion  almost  as  if  this 
were  the  thing  they  could  do  in  recognition 
of  the  man. 

Two  wire  services  called  back,  asking  for 
more.  A  Midwest  paper  wanted  to  commis- 
sion a  Saturday  morning  story.  Two  newspa- 
pers asked  for  a  color  portrait.  A  Canadian 
magazine  called  to  ask.  "Can  you  confirm 
that  Henry  Jackson  once  was  given  an 
award  for  delivering  7,362  Heralds  without  a 
customer  complaint?"  An  out-of-state  news- 
paper asked  for  our  perspective  on  the  man. 
Newspapers  we  stopped  counting  asked  to 
reproduce  old  photos  from  our  files.  Report- 


ers we  stopped  counting  asked  us  to  suggest 
people  they  could  interview  about  Jackson. 
And  we  helped  them  the  best  we  could— 
proud,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  experts  on  a 
major  story,  but  wishing  nonetheless  this 
were  a  story  none  of  us  had  had  to  tell. 

[From  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star,  Sept.  3. 
1983] 

Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson 

"Scoop"  Jackson,  who  gained  his  nick- 
name as  a  newsboy  and  who  gave  45  years  of 
his  life  to  Congress,  30  of  them  as  a  senator, 
is  gone.  His  energy,  his  dedication,  will  be 
missed  by  both  liberals  and  conseri'ative. 

He'U  be  missed  by  the  liberals  because  he 
fought  fiercely  for  the  poor,  the  downtrod- 
den and  for  social  programs  to  aid  them. 
Conservatives  will  miss  his  consistent,  un- 
swerving support  for  a  strong  defense,  and 
the  wary  eye  he  never  took  off  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson,  a  Demo- 
crat who  never  lost  an  election  in  his  home 
state  of  Washington,  was  a  political  para- 
dox. 

Jackson  was  noted  for  his  tough  anti- 
Soviet  stands.  His  death  at  71  Thursday 
came  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had  learned 
that  a  Soviet  fighter  pilot  shot  down  the 
Korean  jumbo  jetliner  killing  269  people. 
The  shock,  his  distress,  may  well  have 
brought  on  the  death  of  this  man  who  did 
not  smoke,  drank  little  and  exercised  reli- 
giously. 

For  years,  few  Americans  outside  of  his 
state  knew  who  he  was.  or  for  what  he 
stood.  In  the  early  1970s,  he  came  into  the 
limelight  with  his  unswerving  support  for 
Israel,  his  distrust  of  the  Soviets.  He  became 
known  among  colleagues  as  "the  last  of  the 
cold  warriors." 

But  he  refused  to  allow  politics  to  inter- 
fere with  his  principles,  his  common  sense. 

Jackson  became  the  darling  of  the  envi- 
ronmentalists, when,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  he  pushed 
through  the  Environmental  F*rotection  Act 
that  created  the  EPA. 

Jackson  was  twice  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  But 
voters  could  not  bring  themselves  to  buy  the 
blend  of  Cold  War  foreign  policy  and  New 
Deal  economics  of  this  senator  who  served 
in  the  House  under  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

He  summed  up  his  creed  in  his  brief  1975 
announcement  that  he  was  seeking  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination:  "I 
would  like  to  help  the  people  in  this  country 
who  are  getting  hurt.  The  little  people- 
little  business,  the  elderly,  the  young— 
across  the  board— who  have  been  the  one 
who  have  taken  the  beating." 

Of  his  hard-line  foreign  policy  attitude  he 
once  said:  "I'm  not  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  I  just 
don't  want  my  country  to  be  a  pigeon." 

[From  the  Columbian  (Wash.),  Sept.  4. 
19831 

Scoop's  Departure  A  "Major  Blow" 

(By  Steve  Forrester) 

Washington.— Let  it  be  recorded  that  the 
life  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson.  D-Wash..  ended 
on  the  day  his  arch-adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  jolted  world  politics  in  what  Jackson 
had  called  "an  act  of  barbarism." 

Let  it  also  be  recorded  that  Jackson's  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  is  a  major  blow  to 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Even  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority  and   without   committee   chairman- 


ship, Jackson  remained  a  very  influential 
senator  and  critical  to  the  success  of  many 
regional  endeavors.  It  will  simply  be  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  some  things  of 
regional  importance  without  Jackson's 
clout,  which  ranged  across  party  lines,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
White  House. 

The  most  obvious  endeavor  in  which  Jack- 
son's absence  will  be  noticed  is  the  cam- 
paign to  rescue  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS)  nuclear 
plant  3.  It  was  a  key  moment  in  that  fight 
when  Jackson  abandoned  his  silence  and 
committed  himself  publicly  to  rescuing  the 
WPPSS  plant.  Jackson's  successor  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  Re- 
publican James  McClure  of  Idaho,  simply 
does  not  command  the  trust  of  his  commit- 
tee or  Senate  colleagues  as  Jackson  had. 
The  third  Northwest  senior  senator.  Repub- 
lican Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  has  re- 
mained neutral  of  the  WPPSS  issue. 

Washington  state  wilderness  legislation 
will  probably  not  fall  together  as  easily 
without  Jackson's  hand.  He  and  Sen.  Slade 
Gorton.  R-Wash.,  had  invited  Washington 
state  House  members  to  discuss  the  wilder- 
ness question  on  Sept.  13. 

The  environmentalist  community  has  lost 
a  very  Important  friend  in  Jackson.  He  was 
critical  to  passage  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act.  One  of  the  large  items  on  the  environ- 
mentalist agenda  for  the  remainder  of  1983 
is  the  bill  to  allow  sport  hunting  in  Alaskan 
wilderness  areas.  That  battle  would  have 
pitted  Jackson,  who  opposed  the  hunting, 
against  McClure. 

Jackson's  death  suddenly  pushes  Sen. 
Slade  Gorton  into  a  position  of  new  promi- 
nence. Gorton  has  gotten  considerable  na- 
tional attention,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
few  bright  lights  among  Senate  freshmen  of 
1980  and  1982.  But  now  Gorton  becomes  co- 
chairman  of  what  some  here  would  call 
Washington  State.  Incorporated— the  bi- 
partisan House-Senate  group  which  at- 
tempts to  get  Washington  state  more  than 
its  share  of  federal  largesse.  The  other  co- 
chairman  is  Rep.  Tom  Foley,  D-Wash..  the 
House  Majority  Whip. 

Among  regions  and  states,  the  Northwest 
and  Washington  state  have  won  a  phenome- 
nal share  of  federal  appropriations  over  the 
last  four  decades,  largely  because  of  the  per- 
sistent cohesion  and  clout  of  this  group.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  just  three  years  the 
Washington  state  delegation  has  lost  its  two 
kingpins— former  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson. 
D-Wash..  whom  Gorton  defeated  in  1980, 
and  Jackson. 

One  of  the  historic  ironies  in  Jackson's 
unexpected  death  Is  that  he  leaves  office 
while  there  is  widespread  expectation  that 
the  Democrats  will  regain  control  of  the 
Senate  in  1984.  That  victory  would  have 
given  Jackson  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  post  he 
longed  for  and  would  have  relished. 

Few  men  in  Congress  have  served  as  long 
as  Jackson,  and  he  was,  in  many  ways, 
marked  by  an  earlier  era  of  congressional 
politics  when  the  first  lesson  a  newcomer 
learned  was  how  to  count  votes. 

Jackson's  death  will  make  it  all  the  more 
apparent  how  fractured  and  without  direc- 
tion the  Senate  has  become.  He  had  served 
long  enough  to  understand  the  Senate's  spe- 
cial role  in  our  government  and  he  was  one 
of  few  senators  who  knew  the  historic  con- 
text of  many  domestic  and  international 
issues. 
He  was  a  master  legislator. 


[From  the  Time  magazine,  Sept.  12.  1983] 
A  Hawk's  Hawk,  a  Liberal's  Liberal 

SENATOR  HENRY  JACKSON:  1912-83 


(By  Kurt  Andersen) 
Most  of  Congress  had  something  to  say 
about  the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  007,  but  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
Senator  Henry  ("Scoop")  Jackson's  reac- 
tions had  a  double  resonance:  his  constitu- 
ents at  the  Boeing  Co.  built  the  747  airliner, 
and  during  his  4?  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  he 
had  been  more  profoundly  and  articulately 
wary  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  any  other  na- 
tional Democrat.  Last  week  Jackson  was  re- 
covering at  home  from  a  chest  cold  picked 
up  during  a  trip  to  China,  but  on  Thursday 
morning,  he  shrugged  it  off  and  drove  Into 
Seattle  to  talk  to  reporters  about  the  aerial 
atrocity.  It  was  'an  act  of  barbarism,"  he 
said,  and  could  have  been  planned  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  for  all  his  characteristic  harshness,  he 
was.  as  usual,  thoughtful  and  careful.  The 
U.S.  should  not  strike  back  militarily,  he 
said,  adding.  "The  strongest  arm  of  response 
is  the  moral  one.  one  of  outrage."  Then 
should  the  matter  be  brought  before  the 
United  Nations?  Replied  Jackson:  'I  would 
rather  call  a  prayer  meeting."  Afterward 
Jackson.  71.  went  back  to  his  wife  Helen  in 
Everett  (pop.  54,400).  the  lumber-mill  town 
north  of  Seattle  where  he  was  bom  and 
raised.  And  where,  a  few  hours  after  he  got 
home,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died. 
•Jackson,"  said  Sam  Nunn,  his  Democrat- 
ic colleague  from  Georgia,  "truly  was  a 
giant  in  the  Senate. "  He  had  decisively  won 
six  elections  to  the  Senate,  the  latest  last 
November,  and  had  been  the  de  facto  leader 
of  his  party's  conservative  wing.  Jackson 
felt  that  his  onetime  comrades  had  turned 
too  easy  on  Communism,  or  in  some  cases 
too  hard  on  social  programs,  while  he  re- 
mained the  archetypal  cold  war  liberal,  de- 
termined that  the  U.S.  spend  generously  on 
guns  and  butter.  "I  don't  worry  about  Ideo- 
logies."  he  said.  "I've  been  called  a  Commu- 
nist, a  socialist,  a  conservative. "  In  1972  and 
1976,  he  was  a  credible  contender  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

His  death  surprised  those  who  knew  him. 
Jackson  was  fit  and  Industrious,  and  never 
smoked.  He  had  no  history  of  heart  trouble, 
and  lived  prudently. 

The  habit  of  prudence  was  bred  by  his 
parents.  Norwegian  Immigrants,  Nicknamed 
Scoop  after  a  comlc-strlp  character  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Everett  Herald  (which  he  de- 
livered for  years),  Jackson  practiced  frank- 
ness young:  in  the  third  grade,  asked  what 
he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up,  he  admit- 
ted he  wanted  Warren  G.  Harding's  job. 

He  started  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  Depression  began  and  returned  to 
Everett  with  a  law  degree,  taking  a  job  with 
the  new  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. But  his  notions  of  public  service 
were  more  ambitious.  At  26,  he  was  elected 
Snohomish  County  prosecutor:  then  In 
1940.  a  year  after  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington." Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  there  for 
real,  elected  to  the  House.  He  caught  the 
nation's  eye  by  speaking  out  early  on 
against  the  witch-hunting  excesses  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
In  1952  Jackson  won  election  to  the  Senate 
over  a  Red-baltlng  Republican,  and  sat  on 
the  committee  that  grilled  Wisconsin's 
Joseph  McCarthy  in  the  1954  Army-McCar- 
thy hearings. 

It  is  telling  about  Jackson,  and  political 
fashions,  that  In  1961.  on  the  eve  of  Viet 
Nam   (and   the   year   he   finally   married), 


Jackson's  rating  from  the  liberal  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  was  a  perfect  100,  but 
by  1972,  when  he  was  still  a  diehard  sup- 
porter of  the  war.  his  rating  had  fallen  to 
56.  The  times,  not  Jackson,  had  changed. 
The  ill  will  between  Jackson  and  the  New 
Left  grew  worse  when  he  ran  for  President, 
encouraged  by  the  so-called  ABM  (Anybody 
But  McGovem)  movement  among  Demo- 
crats. Jackson  was  never  noted  for  charisma 
or  stump-speech  eloquence,  and  his  1972 
candidacy  fell  apart  quickly.  Although  his 
well-organized  1976  run  showed  some  life- 
he  won  the  Massachusetts  primary— the  old 
cold  warhorse  was  trounced  by  his  fresh 
friend  Jimmy  Carter. 

In  the  Senate,  Jackson  was  not  a  superb 
legislative  craftsman,  but  intelligent  and 
consistent.  He  always  favored  an  expansive 
military  to  counter  the  Soviets  (he  was  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee),  resolutely  supported 
Israel  (his  1974  amendment  made  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  contingent  on  a  freer  Kremlin 
emigration  policy,  mainly  toward  Jews)  and 
nuclear  power.  He  was  also  a  dependable 
ally  of  organized  labor,  and  happy  to  vote 
for  social  welfare  programs  or  civil  rights 
bills.  Perhaps  his  zenith  as  a  powerbroker 
came  in  the  past  decade,  when  he  worked  to 
kill  or  modify  SALT  arms-control  treaties. 

Jackson  was  a  trled-and-true  conservation- 
ist as  well.  In  the  1950s,  before  ecology 
became  trendy,  he  introduced  a  politically 
risky  wilderness-protection  bill,  later  spear- 
headed the  epochal  1969  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  and  last  year  sponsored 
legislation  to  prevent  mineral  leasing  on  wil- 
derness lands.  Jackson  never  settled  into 
rigid  predictability.  Says  Nunn:  "He  was 
willing  to  take  on  the  Pentagon  when  he 
thought  it  was  wrong."  Recently  the  hawk's 
hawk  sounded  almost  dovish  about  Central 
America.  ""If  we  don't  pay  attention  to  the 
history  of  social  and  economic  oppression 
there."  Jackson  said,  "the  military  shield  is 
bound  to  crumble." 

The  party  may  have  lost  more  than  an 
elder  statesman.  Lately  the  Democrats  have 
entertained  hopes  of  gaining  a  Senate  ma- 
jority In  1984.  They  may  still  get  control, 
but  Jackson's  heretofore  safe  seat  In  Wash- 
ington Is  now  up  for  grabs:  If  Republican 
Governor  John  Spellman  appoints  Dan 
Evans,  a  popular  G.O.P.  predecessor,  to  fill 
in  for  a  year.  Representlative  Thomse  Foley 
of  Spokane,  the  most  likely  Democratic 
challenger,  would  face  a  tough  race.  In  any 
event,  Washington  State  will  be  without  its 
supremely  formidable  champion  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

But  Henry  Jackson  was  not  simply  a 
power  wielder,  he  had  a  stubborn  vision  of 
America  well  armed  and  Its  people  well 
cared  for.  He  seldom  roused  voters,  but 
served  them  ably  and  decently.  He  was  more 
reasonable  than  passionate,  more  clearhead- 
ed than  Inspiring.  His  dreams  were  human- 
size.  "Other  may  seek  to  make  America 
great  again. "  he  said  during  his  last  run  for 
President.  "I  seek  to  make  America  good 
again." 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  Friday. 
September  2,  1983] 

Integrity  Stood  Out  Most  About  "Scoop" 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  the  greatest 
political  figure  this  state  has  produced.  But 
for  thousands  of  Washlngtonians.  that  Is  of 
secondary  Importance.  What  thousands  feel 
today  Is  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Just  as  he  was  "Scoop  "  to  prime  ministers 
and  other  dignitaries  around  the  world,  he 
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[Piom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 

I  itelligencer.  Sept.  3.  1983] 
Heiiry  Jackson  a  True  Patriot' 

fitting,  and  perhaps  ironic,  that 
HenJy  M.  Jackson's  last  public  appear- 
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sides  of  the  political  aisle,  were  unanimous 
in  their  expressions  of  praise  and  affection. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  said.  'A 
quarter  of  a  million  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
left  the  U.S.S.R.  owe  him  a  special  debt  for 
the  famous  amendment  bearing  his  name, 
which  spurred  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
lease them  from  a  modern  day  bondage." 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  Jr.,  R-Tenn..  called 
Jackson  "a  staunch  supporter  of  a  strong 
national  defense  and  a  seasoned  politician 
who  understood  the  need  for  a  bipartisan 
cooperation  on  issues  of  vital  national  inter- 
est." 

President  Reagan  termed  Jackson  "a  true 
patriot." 

The  P-I  extends  its  sincere  condolences  to 
Jackson's  wife,  Helen,  and  to  their  children, 
Peter  and  Anna  Marie.  Their  grievous  loss  is 
shared  by  the  state  and  nation  Henry  M. 
Jackson  served  with  unswerving  loyalty  and 
dedication. 

[Prom  the  Bellevue  (Wash.)  Journal 
American.  Sunday.  Sept.  4.  1983] 

Scoop  Jackson  Wasn't  Your  Usual 
Politician 

When  death  calls  a  person  like  Henry 
Jackson,  it  is  like  an  eagle  being  struck 
down  in  full  flight.  He  hadn't  been  ill.  He 
hadn't  grown  old.  Life  wasn't  dwindling 
away.  He  could  look  forward  to  being  a 
senior  statesman— an  American  Churchill. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Suddenly  he  is  gone. 
Inside  his  otherwise  healthy  body  must 
have  been  clogged  arteries.  That  was  bad 
luck.  That  is  hard  to  avoid. 

Now  I  know,  as  do  so  many  others,  that 
never  again  will  I  get  a  call  from  the  person 
who  runs  his  schedule,  asking  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  "Scoop"  to  drop  in  for  a 
visit.  He  was  a  great  visitor  and  after  the 
first  few  years  I  knew  he  was  not  just  an- 
other politician  coming  around  periodically 
to  keep  his  fences  mended  with  the  local 
editor.  He  welcomed  friendship.  He  sincere- 
ly enjoyed  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

Maybe  other  high  office  holders  are  like 
that  but  I  haven't  known  any.  A  year  or  so 
ago  his  office  called  and  set  up  a  breakfast 
get-together.  Fine.  It  was  a  particularly 
pleasant  visit  because  by  unspoken  mutual 
consent  we  didn't  talk  about  national  af- 
fairs—just family  and  people  we  both  knew 
in  Everett.  Longview  and  Bellevue. 

Everett  was  Jackson's  home  town  and  he 
loved  it.  He  liked  to  reminisce  about  the 
Best  family,  which  owned  the  Everett  Hear- 
ald.  "Ma"  Best  was  the  publisher  when  he 
was  a  kid  and  got  a  Herald  paper  route. 
With  the  bag  on  his  shoulder  he  reminded 
someone  of  a  paperboy  in  a  comic  strip 
whose  nickname  was  "Scoop."  They  started 
calling  Henry  Scoop.  It  stuck  and  he  liked 
it.  He  was  elected  at  an  early  age  to  the  ex- 
alted office  of  Congressman  and  he  was 
Scoop.  Later  a  United  States  senator.  Sena- 
tor Scoop  Jackson.  It  sounds  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  us.  We  wonder  how  it  sounded  to 
heads  of  state  in  Europe  who  had  dealings 
with  him. 

I  can't  remember  if  I  supported  Scoop 
Jackson  the  first  time  he  ran  for  the 
Senate,  but  I  think  so.  Our  paper  didn't 
back  many  Democrats  in  those  days.  They 
were  a  scruffy  lot.  Mon  Walgren.  Martin  P. 
Smith.  A  lot  of  others.  But  Jackson  was  a 
different  kind  of  Democrat.  He  wasn't  self- 
conscious  about  it.  Nobody  ever  accused  him 
of  being  anything  but  a  good  politician,  but 
he  always  came  across  as  having  something 
more  worthy  on  his  mind  than  manipulat- 
ing the  voters. 


One  time  he  made  a  resounding  Fourth  of 
July  speech  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Sacajawea 
in  Longview  without  once  referring  to  a 
note.  I  asked  him  afterward  how  he  did  it. 
The  speech  was  so  well  organized,  so  well 
spoken.  He  grinned  and  looked  at  me  side- 
ways and  just  said:  "That's  my  job,  the  way 
I  earn  a  living." 

Scoop  Jackson  was  thoroughly  profession- 
al in  the  way  he  operated.  His  life  and  daily 
schedule  were  as  well  organized  as  the  text 
of  his  speeches.  Even  those  who  may  not 
have  liked  his  politics  had  to  admire  him. 
many  so  much  so  that  they  voted  for  him. 
In  at  least  two  elections  I  suggested  he  file 
in  the  primaries  on  both  tickets  and  win 
them  both,  as  Hiram  Johnson  did  once  in 
California.  Again  he  just  grinned. 

It  was  bad  luck  that  kept  Jackson  from 
being  president.  He  was  John  Kennedy's 
first  choice  to  be  his  running  m.ate  in  1960. 
But  the  campaign  pros  said  that  just 
couldn't  be.  It  had  to  be  a  Southerner  to 
guarantee  the  Southern  vote.  Jackson  was 
from  the  wrong  state.  So  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  nominated  and,  by  a  quirk  of  fate, 
became  president. 

Jackson  was  philosophical  about  this.  If 
he  had  been  the  vice  presidential  candidate, 
he  said,  Kennedy  very  likely  would  not  have 
won. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  national  and  interna- 
tional figure  who  was  involved  in  the  high- 
est order  of  affairs.  But  he  never  forgot  that 
he  came  from  the  state  of  Washington  and 
that  Washington  came  first.  The  people  at 
home  were  his  friends.  They  trusted  him 
and  they  elected  him  and  he  did  not  neglect 
them  or  let  them  down.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  are  left  deeply  sad  and  sorry  that 
this  eagle  among  us  has  been  struck  down. 

[From  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Friday, 
Sept.  2,  1983] 

Henry  Jackson,  1912-1983 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  died  Thursday  at  71 
doing  what  he  did  best:  serving  his  country 
with  courage,  conviction,  intellect  and  integ- 
rity. He  did  that  for  44  years,  for  six  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  seven 
in  the  Senate.  He  did  that  as  a  major  candi- 
date for  president. 

Henry  Jackson  died  in  the  place  he  loved 
best:  here  in  Washington,  in  Everett,  the 
city  where  he  was  bom  and  grew  up.  They 
knew  him  from  boyhood  as  "Scoop."  the  in- 
dustrious kid  who.  faultlessly  delivered  each 
and  every  Everett  Daily  Herald.  And  they 
knew  him  as  Snohomish  County  prosecutor 
in  1938.  and  congressman  in  1941.  and  sena- 
tor-elect in  1952. 

The  nation  knew  Jackson  as  an  early  op- 
ponent of  the  McCarthyism.  the  redbaiting 
that  blighted  American  politics  at  the  dawn 
of  the  cold  war.  Jackson,  moreover,  was  an 
early  proponent  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. He  was  the  father  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  the  law  that  established  na- 
tional procedures  to  safeguard  all  living 
things  and  the  places  they  live. 

Americans  also  knew  the  senator  for  his 
rare  expertise  in  energy  and  national  securi- 
ty matters.  He  championed  the  public  inter- 
est in  limiting  the  economic  power  of  the  oil 
industry  and  fostering  healthy  competition 
in  the  energy  marketplace. 

What's  more,  the  senator  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  strengthening 
national  security— an  effect  that  included 
not  only  building  a  strong  military  posture 
but  also  building  a  framework  for  belter  re- 
lations between  East   and  West.  In  all  of 


that.  Jackson's  clear  and  constant  focus  was 
to  promote  a  climate  for  peace  in  the  world. 
And  the  world  will  miss  him. 

[From  the  Bellevue  (Wash.)  Journal 
American] 

Jackson's  Death  Is  Our  Great  Loss 
When  Senator  Henry  Jackson  ran  for  re- 
election to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1982,  the  big 
question  wasn't  whether  he  would  win  (he 
did,  easily),  but  whether  he  would  run  again 
in  1988.  when  he  would  have  been  76. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune— to  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  state 
and  the  nation— that  death  took  that  deci- 
sion away  from  Scoop  Jackson  Thursday 
night. 

With  Warren  Magnuson.  Jackson  formed 
one  of  the  most  powerful  delegations  ever  to 
represent  one  state  in  the  Senate.  They 
brought  project  after  project  to  their  home 
state— to  the  point  that  some  citizens  com- 
plained that  too  much  federal  largesse  was 
pouring  in. 

When  Magnuson  was  finally  defeated  (by 
Slade  Gorton)  in  1980  after  44  years  in  Con- 
gress. Jackson  became  Washington's  senior 
senator,  at  last.  But  many  of  his  perquisites 
were  lost  in  1980  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  president  and  the  Republicans  cap- 
tured control  of  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
being  chairman.  Jackson  was  only  ranking 
minority  member  on  his  most  important  as- 
signment, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Jackson  held  his  convictions  firmly,  unwa- 
veringly. There  was  never  any  question 
where  he  stood  on  the  primary  issues:  Com- 
munism, civil  rights,  the  environment.  His 
popularity  cut  across  the  traditional  lines  of 
liberal  or  conservative.  The  result  was  easy 
re-election,  every  six  years. 

Jackson  exuded  honesty.  For  example,  all 
his  speaking  fees  were  donated  to  a  founda- 
tion. 

He  was  the  personification  of  probity.  He 
didn't  smoke,  seldom  drank,  displayed  little 
wit  or  humor.  His  speeches  were  straightfor- 
ward but  not  noted  for  their  grace  or  felic- 
ity. He  gave  the  impression  of  a  bulldog, 
chewing  presistently  at  an  issue,  or  some- 
times of  a  tugboat,  plowing  determinedly 
ahead  with  little  regard  for  the  shoals 
ahead. 

Jackson,  although  a  Democrat  from  the 
start,  parted  company  with  many  of  his  col- 
leagues over  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  he 
supported  vigorously.  So  vigorously,  in  fact, 
that  Richard  Nixon  offered  him  the  post  of 
secretary  of  defense,  which  Jackson  turned 
down  for  fear  he  would  become  the  scape- 
goat of  the  Vietnam  debacle. 

For  younger  voters,  their  memory  starts 
with  Jackson  taking  unyielding  stands  for 
strong  national  defense.  It  is  hard  for  them 
to  realize  that  Jackson  was  once  seen  as  lib- 
eral and  progressive.  So  he  was— on  domes- 
tic issues.  But  he  had  become  rigid  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  seemed  less  willing  to  con- 
cede tftere  might  be  two  sides  to  the  arma- 
ment issue. 

Henry  Jackson  was  first  elected  to  office 
in  1938,  when  he  was  chosen  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  Snohomish  County.  He  subse- 
quently was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  for  12 
years,  and  was  serving  his  sixth  term  in  the 

He  never  lost  an  election.  It  is  our  joint 
sorrow  that  he  never  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  decide  whether  to  run  one  more 
time. 


[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle! 

Jackson  Put  Principle  First 
There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  timing  of 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  unexpected  death 
Thursday,  coming  as  it  did  while  the  nation 
and  the  world  were  expressing  outrage  at 
Jackson's  most  bitter  anUgonist.  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Only  hours  before  his  fatal  heart  attack, 
Jackson  had  denounced  the  Soviets'  shoot- 
ing down  of  a  South  Korean  jetliner  in  pre- 
dictably strong  terms.  It  amounted  to  "bar- 
barism," said  Jackson  whose  deep  distrust  of 
the  Russians  had  marked  his  lengthy  public 
C3.rcGr. 

But  Jackson,  the  third-ranking  U.S.  sena- 
tor in  terms  of  seniority  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  far  more  than  the  red-baiter  and 
defense  hawk  some  of  his  critics  alleged 
while  he  was  alive. 

He  was,  in  a  word,  a  pragmalist.  A  fierce 
anti-communist,  yes,  but  he  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  and  openly  deplore  the 
tactics  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

He  was  a  conservative  when  it  came  to  de- 
fense matters,  aligning  himself  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  increased  military 
strength  and  against  conciliation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  strong  advocacy  of  better 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— which  he  had  visited  only  days 
before  he  died— underscored  his  belief  In 
keeping  the  Russians  off  guard. 

But  on  domestic  matters,  Jackson's  poli- 
cies were  more  in  keeping  with  his  fellow 
Democrats'  liberal  inclinations.  He  was  a 
powerful  friend  of  labor  and  supported 
social  programs  designed  to  assist  the  un- 
derprivileged. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  but  was  known  to 
seek  a  balance  between  economic  develop- 
menliftnd  ecological  safeguards. 

Even  now,  as  the  tributes  and  expressions 
of  shock  pour  in,  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  couched  are  evidence  of  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son's greatest  political  strength-he 
shunned  party  doctrine  and  addressed  him- 
self to  issues  according  to  what  he  perceived 
were  their  individual  merits. 

While  he  was  alive,  some  of  his  harshest 
critics  were  liberals  within  his  own  party 
who  believed  his  foreign  policy  attitudes 
were  unacceptable.  II  is  to  Jackson's  credit- 
as  it  is  to  the  credit  of  any  public  lumi- 
nary—that his  rivals  in  life  were  able  to  spar 
with  him  over  philosophy  while  maintaining 
a  healthy  respect  for  him  as  a  worthy  adver- 
sary. .        ,    , 

From  a  more  parochial  perspective,  Jack- 
sons  death  marks  another  step  in  the  pro- 
found restructuring  of  Washington  state's 
representation  in  the  Senate.  Following  as  it 
does  Republican  Slade  Gorton's  defeat  of 
Warrent  G.  Magnuson  in  1980,  Jackson's 
death  completes  a  turn  from  the  most 
senior  delegation  to  one  of  the  most  junior, 
from  two  Democrats  to  (assuming  Republi- 
can Spellman  does  as  expected  and  appoints 
a  fellow  party  member  to  succeed  Jackson) 
two  Republicans. 

So  far.  Gorton  is  proving  to  be  a  capable 
senator  with  immense  potential,  largely  be- 
cause of  a  trait  similar  to  Jackson's— he  is 
willing  to  stand  for  what  he  believes  in,  even 
if  it  means  breaking  party  lines. 

That  is  a  proud  tradition  to  which  Henry 
Jackson  has  contributed  immensely. 


[Prom  the  Auburn  (Wash.)  Globe  News] 

The  Nation's  Lost  a  Valued  Friend 
There    was    everything    to    applaud    and 
little  to  criticize  in  the  life  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 


Jackson,  whose  death  Thursday  night 
shocked  and  saddened  friends  and  political 
foes. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  all  of  us  can 
emulate. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  political  speci- 
mens, a  man  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
state  and  country,  a  tireless  worker— some 
would  say  a  workaholic— a  skilled  legislative 
craftsman  who  could  bring  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  together  in  compromise,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  principle  who  would  sooner 
quite  public  life  than  alter  his  basic  beliefs 
and  values  in  favor  of  political  expediency. 

And  in  a  political  career  spanning  nearly 
45-years  beginning  with  his  election  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  Snohomish  County, 
there  was  no  hint  of  scandal,  no  tarnish. 

In  the  past  two  days,  one  official  after  an- 
other has  lauded  that  one  predominant  trait 
in  Jackson,  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  you 
agreed  with  him  on  a  particular  issue,  his 
word  was  everything.  You  trusted  the  man. 
Through  the  years,  his  peace-through- 
strength  philosophy  and  his  ever-suspicious 
view  of  Soviet  intentions  fell  in  and  out  of 
fashion,  but  he  never  betrayed  those  values. 
And  it  was  those  beliefs  which  prompted 
him  to  visit  Red  China,  his  fourth  visit, 
during  the  last  half  of  August. 

On  that  trip.  Jackson  wore  himself  out 
campaigning  for  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  something  he  strongly 
felt  was  vital  to  world  stability. 
Quite  literally,  he  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  71-year-old  Jackson  returned  from 
the  two-week  trip  with  a  heavy  cold  he 
caught  toward  the  end  of  the  tour.  Despite 
the  nagging  cold  and  a  cough  which  punctu- 
ated his  conversations,  he  maintained  a  full 
schedule  of  appointments,  telephone  calls 
and  a  press  conference  Thursday  to  express 
his  shock  over  the  Soviet  Union's  jet  fighter 
attack  on  a  civilian  Korean  airliner. 

His  last  press  conference,  fittingly,  was 
vintage  Scoop,  with  his  expressions  of  deep- 
felt  moral  outrage  over  the  Soviet  act  and  a 
call  for  a  firm  response  mixed  with  re- 
straint. 

He  then  went  home,  complaining  of  a 
tightness  in  his  chest,  and  retired  early.  The 
heart  attack  probably  came  when  he  was 
asleep. 

His  death  is  a  unestimatable  loss  for  the 
people  of  the  state:   as  the   third-highest 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate,  he  wielded 
tremendous  power  and  influence  advanta- 
geous to  Washington.  The  nation,  too,  has 
lost  a  strong,   unflinching  voice  for  world 
peace  through  strength. 
And  all  of  us  have  lost  a  valued  friend. 
[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 
Intelligencer] 
Henry  Jackson,  a  Senator  Who  Loved  ths 
Grind 
(By  John  Marshall) 
It  was  just  another  Monday  morning  for 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  a  clear  February  day  in 
1980  that  he  would  spend  in  the  Eastside 
suburbs.  But  for  the  reporter  covering  him, 
the  assignment  was  less  routine:  the  chance 
to  observe  a  legendary  political  whirlwind  m 
action  for  hours. 

I  had  covered  other  major  politicians,  in- 
cluding Jimmy  Carter.  Gerald  Ford  and 
Richard  Nixon.  But  never  had  I  watched 
one  who  took  such  singular  delight  in  the 
mundane  minutiae  of  a  politician's  life  as 
Jackson  did.  .  ^_ 

Being  a  United  States  senator  might  seem 
to  be  a  glamorous  life  to  many  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  never  watched  one  up 
close.  To  them,  being  a  UJ5.  senator  is  an 
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endless  stream  of  people  currying  your 
favor  and  seeking  your  counsel,  reporters 
beckoning  limousines  waiting,  parties 
galore,  plis  worldwide  travel  and  free  post- 
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a  life! 
But  mu^h  of  being  a  U.S.  senator  Is  a 
never-ending  replay  of  a  dull  script  that 
would  driie  most  people  to  distraction.  For 
end.  it  is  one  more  meeting  to 
attend,  one  more  face  to  recognize,  one 
more  han<  to  shake,  while  being  constantly 
watched,  c  onstantly  on  stage.  The  only  time 
to  catch  one's  breath  is  in  the  car  between 
meetings,  i  >r  perhaps  in  the  privacy  of  a  lav- 
atory stall 

It  was  tqat  kind  of  Monday  for  Jackson— a 
breakfast  speech  followed  by  a  plant  visit 
and  a  pre^  conference,  followed  by  a  news- 
Inti  irview,  followed  by  a  luncheon 
B^t  It  was  a  Monday  that  would 
Jackson  was  such  a  politician's 
a  master  of  the  trade.  There 
be  no  person  too  Insignificant,  no 
detaU  too  irivlal  for  the  senator's  full  atten- 
tion. 

secr(  tary  and  senior  vice  president 
Jaclson  gave  a  look  straight  in  the 
eye  and  a  :  irm  handshake.  To  a  crowd  of  re- 
porters. Jickson  concluded  a  press  confer- 
ence with  a  cheery  "Got  all  you  need, 
troops?"  To  a  news  photographer,  Jackson 
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unexpected,  impromptu  wink. 

miNGS  THAT  PEOPLE  REMEMBER 


all  little  things,  really,  things 
no  doubt  done  thousands,  if 
of  times.  But  they  were  also 
)f  tittle  things  that  i>eople  would 
especially  at  election  time.  They 
separated  Jackson  from  the  poll- 
were  just  going  through  the  mo- 
what  was  expected. 
it  was  obvious,  did  all  that  be- 
l(>ved  it.  He  so  reveled  in  being  a 
he  seemed  bom  to  the  position, 
the  job  was  dreary  detaU  work, 
better.  Jackson  was  the  Protes- 
ethic  personified  and  refined  to 
expression:  a  no-nonsense,  nose- 
grinldstone  Norwegian. 

i;otten  up  that  Monday  at  5  a.m. 

in  Everett,  the  beginning  of  an- 

ht>ur  day  that  most  other  67-year- 

have  the  sense  not  to  attempt. 

Bras  more  than  just  his  usual  de- 

<  luty  motivating  the  senator  that 
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hing,  Jackson's  first  week  on  the 
Diet  had  knocked  10  pounds  off 
and  it  was  much  easier  now  to 
vest  of  his  blue  suit.  For  another 
Ru^ian  tanks  rolling  into  Afghani- 
last  two  months  had  made  Jack- 
vindicated  man,  perhaps  for  the  first 
Vietnam  went  sour  and  his  hawk- 
from  repute. 


f(  111  : 


COI  LEAGtTES  ALL  PLAY  CATCH-0P 

lim  were  the  months  when  he 

lonely  Democratic  voice  decrying 

of  the  SALT  II  agreements 

was  a  sacred  word  for  many. 

dongressional  colleagues  were  all 

c4tch-up    to    the    "Senator    from 

bunch  of  bom-again  hawks  ex- 

sriock  at  the  Soviet  aggression. 

kept  his  "I  told  you  so"  smirk 

but  did  say  at  every  stop: 

surprise   about   the   Russians 

Afghanistan.  What's  new  about 

lying?  Just  ask  the  Chinese. 

have  been  lying  to  them  for 

years." 

buttressing  Jackson's  credentials  as 

s  most  persistent  Soviet  critic 


was  a  press  secretary  well-stocked  with  year- 
old  Jackson  speeches  about  the  Russian 
threat  in  Afghanistan.  Plus,  wonders  of 
wonders,  a  yellowed  clipping  of  a  newspaper 
article  Jackson  had  written  25  years  ago 
about  that  very  same  subject. 

Yet  Jaclison  was  no  single  message  man 
that  Monday  either  and  that  said  something 
about  why  he  never  lost  an  election  in 
Washington.  He  was  careful  to  spread  bou- 
quets wherever  he  went,  with  some  subtlety 
but  unmistakable  persistence. 

WORRY  ABOUT  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

At  Roccor  headquarters  in  Redmond,  the 
completion  of  a  gasohol  contract  gave  Jack- 
son the  chance  to  publicly  praise  the  compa- 
ny and  its  employees.  At  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can newspaper  in  Bellevue,  a  meeting  with 
the  publisher  and  top  editors  gave  Jackson 
the  chance  to  worry  aloud  the  future  of 
newspapers  and  the  First  Admendment. 

Along  the  way,  too,  Jackson  gave  glimpses 
of  his  encyclopedic  mind,  his  Facts  on  Pile 
memory.  Pointing  his  finger  for  emphasis, 
Jackson  was  the  stern  father  professor,  who 
remembered  every  trip  he'd  ever  taken  to 
some  obscure  comer  of  the  globe,  who  re- 
membered direct  quotes  from  every  history 
tome  he'd  ever  read.  He  was  only  too  happy 
to  share  the  insights  he'd  gained. 

And  for  good  measure,  Jackson  sprinkled 
in  tidbits  of  trivia,  gleaned  from  his  decades 
in  office  that  death,  not  the  voters,  would 
ultimately  end. 

Jackson  spewed  forth  a  torrent  of  facts, 
figures  and  opinions  with  oracle-like  author- 
ity that  February  morning.  And  he  dis- 
played the  distinctive  talent  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  success:  Cover  so  much  terri- 
tory that  everyone  likes  something  you've 
said. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  8,  1983] 

Scoop  Said  What  He  Believed,  and  Stuck 

TO  It 

(By  Elliott  Abrams) 

Scoop  Jackson  came  to  Washington  in  an 
earlier  era  of  American  politics,  and  to  the 
end  he  reminded  us  of  its  virtues. 

He  had  the  courage  to  propound  his  fun- 
damental beliefs  in  the  teeth  of  political 
fashions.  During  the  period  of  "detente,"  he 
warned  of  a  Soviet  military  buildup:  during 
the  years  of  cheap  energy,  he  talked  of  the 
potential  energy  crisis. 

He  believed  conscience  had  a  place  in  poli- 
tics and  world  affairs  when  that  view,  too, 
marked  him  for  attack:  He  was  an  early, 
visible,  effective  opponent  of  Joe  McCarthy 
and  the  Jackson  Amendment  on  freedom  of 
emigration  was  the  most  significant  exam- 
ple of  modem  human  rights  legislation. 

Scoop  was  above  all.  a  senator,  and  in  this 
age  when  the  presidency  has  seemed  so 
often  to  overwhelm  all  other  elements  of 
our  national  government,  he  showed  us  that 
it  need  not  be  so.  Hard  work,  for  him  a 
matter  of  theology,  was  joined  with  conunit- 
ment  to  principle  to  create  of  a  single  sena- 
tor what  seemed  at  times  an  alternate  gov- 
ernment. 

Fighting  the  Nixon  administration  on 
SALT  I  or  the  Jacicson  Amendment,  he  em- 
bodied a  very  different  view  of  American 
politics  and  government  from  that  of  the 
White  House.  Jackson,  like  LaFoUette  or 
Taft,  showed  that  a  senator  could  play  a 
public  role  as  large  as  that  usually  reserved 
for  presidents. 

Scoop  came  to  lead  a  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party— indeed  it  was  eventually 
named  for  him.  The  "Jackson  Wing" 
claimed    descendance    from    Truman    and 


John  Kennedy  and,  allied  with  George 
Meany  and  later.  Lane  Kirkland,  combined 
New  Deal  beliefs  in  government's  role  as  a 
problem  solver  with  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
Soviets  and  dedication  to  military  strength 
as  a  prerequisite  for  peace. 

Jackson,  who  with  these  views  had  been  at 
the  center  of  the  party  from  the  1940s,  felt 
by  the  late  '60s  that  he  was  fighting  to  keep 
it  in  the  center.  Intellectuals,  supporters  of 
Israel,  labor  leaders  coalesced  around  Scoop 
as  their  natural  leader. 

He  did  not  seek  this  position;  it  fell  to  him 
to  assume  it,  and  he  did  so  with  energy  and 
integrity,  never  in  the  process  developing 
grandiose  visions  of  himself.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  Democratic  Party  who  can  fiU  the 
terrible  gap  his  passing  leaves. 

Ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (and  perhaps  its  next 
chairman,  had  he  lived).  Scoop  was  passion- 
ately dedicated  to  protecting  our  nation's  se- 
curity. There  would  be  no  peace  without 
preparedness,  he  believed. 

He  used  to  talk  of  his  father's  native  land, 
Norway,  and  remind  us  that  its  just  and 
democratic  society  could  not  resist  Hitler. 
His  absolutely  staunch  support  of  Israel, 
too.  reflected  his  understanding  that 
strength  and  will  safeguard  peace,  while 
weakness  invites  others  to  create  crises,  con- 
flict and  war. 

Scoop  was.  in  his  personal  affairs  as  well, 
from  another  time.  In  the  1970s,  Washing- 
ton's scandals  led  to  new  financial-disclo- 
sure requirements  aimed  at  deterring  vice. 
In  Scoop's  case,  their  effect  was  to  expose 
virtue. 

For  20  years,  he  had  lived  on  his  salary 
and  anonymously  donated  every  cent  of 
earnings  from  speeches— sometimes  $50,000 
a  year— to  a  charity.  He  had  established  a 
scholarship  fund  in  honor  of  his  late  sister,  a 
teacher,  and  it  provided  help  for  students  in 
his  home  town,  Everett,  Wash.  They  never 
knew  who  their  benefactor  was,  and  all 
these  facts  were  never  disclosed  to  Scoop's 
staff— much  less  Washington's  voters— until 
federal  law  required  it.  This  extraordinary 
act  of  private,  even  secret,  charity  gives  a 
flash  of  illumination  as  to  the  character  of 
Scoop  Jackson.  Charity,  like  religion,  was 
something  he  never  talked  about,  but  it  was 
something  he  practiced. 

He  was  like  that.  He  was  accused  of  being 
stubborn,  or  old-fashioned  or  narrow  be- 
cause he  had  the  older  virtues.  He  said  what 
he  believed,  and  stuck  to  it,  and  he  treated 
people  well,  and  over  time  he  became  a 
public  man  of  enormous  influence.  Last 
Wednesday,  after  a  hard  day's  work— much 
too  hard  for  a  71 -year-old  with  a  bad  cold- 
he  went  home  to  his  wife. 

It  was  just  Scoop  to  live  like  that,  and  to 
die  like  that. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  4,  19831 
Jackson:  He  Stood  in  the  Open 

Henry  M.  Jackson  reflected  much  of  his 
native  Washington  state  in  his  independent 
manner  of  thinking  and  in  the  objects  of  his 
thought  and  concern.  The  Democratic  sena- 
tor, who  died  Thursday  at  71,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  state  with  an  active,  vocal  labor- 
union  constituency  and  fiercely  protective 
environmentalists.  He  spoke  for  them  and 
for  staunch  advocates  of  a  strong  national 
defense  throughout  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  more  than  40  years. 

You  may  not  always  have  agreed  with 
Jackson— and  we  didn't  always  on  the  best 
ways  to  deal  with  the  defense  budget  and 
with    the    Soviet    Union— but    you    always 


knew  where  he  stood,  and  you  respected  the 
thought  and  integrity  that  had  gone  into 
his  position.  Jackson  was  at  times  called  the 
"senator  from  Boeing"  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  major  aircraft  builder  in  his 
state,  but  even  a  critic  such  as  former  Sen. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  had  to  acknowledge 
that  Jackson  would  have  taken  the  same 
stands  on  defense  no  matter  where  he  was 
from. 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  foresight  who  saw 
the  energy  crisis  coming  well  before  it  hap- 
pened. A  skUled  legislator,  he  was  a  conser- 
vationist years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  wrote  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  and  resolutely  defended  the  natu- 
ral legacy  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  for  many  years. 

There  are  certain  politicians  who  have  a 
manner  about  them  that  makes  them  truly 
senatorial— a  sense  of  authority  and  intelli- 
gence, yet  of  helpfulness  to  younger  col- 
leagues and  others  who  follow  the  intrica- 
cies of  government  as  well.  Henry  Jackson 
was  one  of  those  people. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  6, 
1983] 
The  Fallen  Giant 
Occurring  amid  the  other  horrors  of  the 
day,  the  sudden  death  of  U.S.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  may  not  rank  in  the  top  of  the 
headlines.  But  it  is  a  major  loss  to  us.  to  his 
home  state  of  Washington  and  to  the  Re- 
public.   In   his   unpretentious   way.   Scoop 
Jackson  was  an  undisputed  giant  of  the 
Senate  and  worthy  of  the  presidency  he 
twice  unsuccessfully  pursued. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  a  decent,  just  and  above 
all  clear-sighted  man.  We  disagreed  on  some 
issues  like  energy  policy  where  his  social 
Democratic  background  led  him  to  a  differ- 
ent analysis  than  ours.  But  even  then  he 
was  "our  favorite  senator."  And  his  contri- 
bution to  national  defense  was  unparael- 
leled.  As  a  descendant  of  Norwegian  social- 
ists, he  inherited  the  best  elements  of  a 
humane  political  tradition  and  a  vivid 
awareness  of  what  can  happen  to  decent 
countries  without  an  adequate  defense.  As 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  see  Auschwitz 
after  World  War  II,  he  knew  firsthand  the 
most  horrible  possibilities  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. 

In  a  sense,  his  passing  is  part  of  the  fading 
of  the  World  War  II  political  generation, 
which  learned  so  many  lessons  the  hard  way 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  common  experi- 
ence underlaid  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
that  served  this  country,  and  the  world,  ex- 
tremely well.  By  the  time  Sen.  Jackson 
came  to  run  for  president  in  1972  and  1976, 
however,  this  memory  was  lost  in  the 
wallow  of  Vietnam,  and  much  of  his  Demo- 
cractic  Party  was  busy  repudiating  its  own 
distinguished  past. 

Daily  events  are  now  confirming  that 
Scoop  Jackson  was  right  about  the  Soviets 
and  his  critics  were  wrong.  But  this  unwel- 
come validation  of  his  views  provides  bleak 
replacement  indeed  for  his  rich  experience 
and  warm,  homespun  personality.  We'll 
miss  him  badly. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 
6.  1983] 
Jacksonian  Democracy— "Scoop"-Style 
Not  many  senators  have  had  a  political 
species   named   for   them.   Sen.   Henry   M. 
Jackson   of   Washington   did.    A    "Jackson 
Democrat"  has  for  years  been  as  identifia- 
ble as  a  'Taft  Republican"  used  to  be,  when 
rock-solid  conservative  Robert  Taft  was  the 


last  previous  senator  whose  name  was  simi- 
larly enshrined. 

In  the  midst  of  the  eulogies  to  Senator 
Jackson,  following  his  sudden  passing  last 
week,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  kind  of 
Democrat  he  was  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  was  in  the 
American  grain  of  the  immigrants'  son  who 
became  a  hard-working  paperboy,  a  union 
member,  a  working-his-way-through-college 
dishwasher,  a  law  student,  a  lawyer,  and  on 
into  public  life. 

Here  were  the  roots  for  Jackson  the  Dem- 
ocrat. Protect  this  glorious  land  that  can  do 
so  much  for  so  many.  More  than  enough 
military  might  is  better  than  the  risk  of  too 
little  to  keep  the  nation  safe.  More  than 
enough  government  is  better  than  the  risk 
of  too  little  to  keep  the  rights  of  the  people 
secure,  meet  their  needs,  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  live. 

This  simplified  version  of  Henry  Jacksoni- 
an democracy  hardly  suggests  the  difficulty 
of  affixing  the  conservative  and  liberal 
labels  that  were  always  being  thrown  at  one 
side  or  another  of  what  he  said  and  did.  Al- 
lowing for  all  the  political  considerations  in 
a  political  career,  Mr.  Jackson  seemed  to 
seek  the  difficult  path  of  judging  each  deci- 
sion on  its  merits.  Sometimes  this  made  it 
equally  difficult  for  the  same  people  to 
agree  with  him  twice  in  succession.  Unless. 
of  course,  they  were  Jackson  Americans. 

[From  the  Seattle  Weekly.  Sept.  13,  1983] 
The  Scoop  We  Knew 
(By  Gerry  Hoeck) 
The    newspapers    will    say    that    Henry 


Martin  Jackson  was  laid  to  rest  this  week. 
Don't  you  believe  it.  For  those  of  us  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  and  work  with 
that  remarkable  man,  the  thought  is  un- 
thinkable. Scoop  never  rested.  The  papers 
are  wrong. 

Sixteen  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week, 
for  45  years,  he  pursued  with  joy  and  zeal 
his  only  goal— (Ac  helping  of  others. 

In  February  1976,  we  were  in  Los  Angeles 
filming  a  five-minute  network  TV  show  to 
announce  his  second  try  for  the  presidency. 
We  had  him  alone  in  David  Wolper's  studio 
and  decided  to  fire  a  few  simple  questions  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  to  get  candid,  off- 
the-cuff  answers.  That  was  usually  Jackson 
at  his  best. 

The    first    question:    "Why    in    heaven's 
name  do  you  want  to  be  president.  Scoop?" 
There  was  not  a  second's  hesitation.   "To 
help  people. " 

As  flat  as  that.  Corny,  sure.  A  cliche,  sure. 
With  99  out  of  100  politicians,  it  would  be  a 
self-serving  declaration  that  you  could  take 
with  a  large  tablespoon  of  salt.  But  with 
Scoop,  it  was  straight  and  honest.  He  meant 
it,  brother,  he  nveant  it 

That  was  the  trouble  with  Scoop.  He  was 
so  decent  and  direct  and  honest  that  many 
of  his  critics  misread  him.  There  was  not  an 
ounce  of  deceit  or  deception  In  his  body.  I 
felt  sorry  for  people  who  kept  looking  for  a 
mean  motive. 

Last  fall  we  were  shooting  a  series  of  tele- 
vision spots  around  the  state  for  Scoop's  re- 
election campaign.  We  drove  down  to  Grays 
Harbor  one  morning  to  do  a  sidewalk  spot 
about  the  impact  of  high  interest  rates.  A 
few  miles  short  of  Aberdeen  we  stopped  at  a 
small  gas  station  in  the  woods. 

While  the  tank  was  being  filled.  Scoop 
started  talking  to  the  operator.  The  usual 
questions— how's  business,  how  long  have 
you  had  the  station,  etc.  Finally  Scoop 
sensed  the  man  was  a  little  nervous  or  em- 


barrased.  He  stuck  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"I'm  Scoop  Jaclison. " 

"I  luiow  who  you  are."  the  man  said.  "I 
was  in  the  service  overseas  and  my  mother 
was  very  sick  in  Tacoma  and  you  got  me 
home.  I  know  who  you  are. " 

Yes,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton knew  who  Henry  Jackson  was.  He  was 
their  friend.  They  never  forgot  it.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  look  at  the  numbers  on  elec- 
tion night. 

Later  that  morning  we  finished  filming 
Scoop  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  and 
looked  for  a  place  to  catch  a  sandwich. 
There  was  a  small  sidewalk  cafe  on  the  main 
street,  with  two  or  three  tables,  and  the 
owner  rushed  out  and  set  up  the  chairs  for 
us.  Later  we  learned  the  owner  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  lumber  business  by  the 
sagging  economy  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
opened  this  hole-in-the-wall  restaurant  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Then  it  began.  The  parade  of  people. 
They  came  streaming  from  all  over  town. 
Our  visit  had  been  unannounced,  but  they 
had  all  suddenly  heard  that  Scoop  was  in 
town.  Scoop  is  sitting  at  a  table  downtown 
on  Main  Street— right  now.  .  .the  telephone 
grapevine  had  been  working. 

They  came  by  the  dozens— housewives, 
labor  leaders.  Democratic  committeemen 
and  women,  bankers,  businessmen,  report- 
ers, plain  ordinary  citizens.  They  wanted  to 
talk  to  one  of  their  favorite  people.  A  few 
had  problems  they  wanted  to  talk  about- 
like  a  harbor  project  Scoop  was  working 
on— but  mostly,  they  wanted  to  shake  his 
hand,  say  hello,  talk  about  their  families. 
And  Jackson  knew  their  names,  remem- 
bered the  old  gettogethers,  and  asked  about 
friends. 

It  is  perhaps  my  favorite  memory  of 
Scoop.  Sitting  there  at  that  sidewalk  table 
in  Aberdeen,  laughing,  talking,  the  sun  on 
his  face,  surrounded  by  his  people,  trying  to 
drink  his  milk  and  munch  down  a  sandwich. 
Later  the  restaurant  owner  brought  out 
some  fresh  hot  wild-blackberry  pie.  And  it 
was  perfect. 

I  had  told  Scoop  going  down  in  the  car 
that  the  latest  survey  showed  him  getting  a 
maximum  of  62  percent  of  the  vote  In  No- 
vember. He  just  smUed.  Five  weeks  later  he 
got  almost  70  percent  of  the  state  vote. 

That  September  day  in  Aberdeen  there 
were  no  computerized  mailings  going  to  resi- 
dents, no  sophisticated  telephone  banks 
alerting  Aberdeen  to  Jackson's  presence,  no 
clever  television  spots  spinning  an  aura 
about  the  man.  It  was  unnecessary.  They 
knew  Jackson.  What  they  knew  about  Jack- 
son was  based  on  performance  and  years  of 
observation.  And  they  trusted  him.  He  was 
their  guy. 

It  gives  strength  to  the  hope  that  the 
American  public  will  always  be  able  to  sort 
through  the  non-sense  associated  with  elec- 
tions and  select  the  best  man  or  woman  for 
an  office— based  on  ability  and  Integrity. 
Not  on  all  the  silly  paraphernalia. 

That  scene  could  have  been  duplicated 
anywhere  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
sidewalk  table  could  have  been  moved  to 
Othello,  or  Winthrop,  or  Wenatchee,  or 
Duvall,  or  Fourth  and  Pike  In  Seattle,  and 
the  same  spontaneous  outpouring  of  respect 
for  Scoop  would  have  occurred.  Because 
Scoop  was  one  of  them.  It's  that  simple. 

Son  of  emigrant  Norwegian  parents  in  Ev- 
erett, he  never  forgot  his  roots.  But  he 
grew.  God,  how  he  grew. 

Picture  a  snowy  night  at  Union  Station  in 
Washington  DC  in  January  1941. 
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ere   a   great   combination— Scoop 

Scoop,  with  his  hard  work  and 

to  the  job.  Salter,  with  his  sharp 

of  people  and  his  Irish  gregari- 

They     complemented     each 

the  same  as  Maggie  and  Scoop 

each   other   in   the   Senate. 

said  last  weekend  that  he  doubt- 

ny  state  would  ever  again  have  a 

as  powerful  and  effective  as 

Maggie.  I  believe  that's  true. 

natured  steadily  through  the  first 

He  did  his  homework.  He  learned 

issues  and  more  about  Congress 

of  his  colleagues.  It  is  true  he  was 

of  the  Club— he  was  not  one 

But  members  on  both  sides  of 

respected    his    intelligence,    his 

his  rock-granite  honesty.  He 

bitterly  partisan  and  they  trusted 

So  he  became  one  of  their  leaders. 

time  1960  rolled  around.  Scoop  was 

candidate  for  the  vice-presidential 

at  the  party  convention  in  Los 

Jackson  and  Salter  were  friends  of 

and  Bobby  was  openly  for 

gave    us    marching    orders    on 

ions  to  talk  to.  Bobby's  loyalty 

went  back  to  the  time  when  Joe 

fired   him    from    his   committee 

quickly  said.  "Come  on.  Bobby, 

for  me."  Bobby  never  forgot. 

lays  before  Jack  Kennedy's  nomi- 

Los  Angeles.   Kennedy  told  Jim 

he   writer   who   was   documenting 

story,    that   Scoop   would 

be  his  choice.  So  Bishop  joined  us 

s  suite  the  morning  after  Kenne- 

fuUy  expecting  Jackson  to 


to 

lol 


nom  nation, 
ncfninee. 
came. 

this  is  Jack.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have 
go  with  Lyndon.  If  you  will,  I'd 
be  national  chairman." 
said.   "Of  course.  Jack.   Whatever 
me  to  do." 
;  that  close. 

were   many   other  memories   that 

us  who  worked   for  Jackson  will 

reir^ember.  Like  the  buoyant  night  in 

1976  when  we  won  our  first  presi- 

pfimary. 

set  up  phones  in  a  special  hotel 
;et  early  vote  counts  from  key  pre- 
phones  started  ringing  and  we  tal- 
esults.  it  became  obvious.  We  were 
vin. 

down  the  hall  to  the  Jackson 

the  figures  in  hand.  The  election 

just  starting.  Pat  Moynihan  was 

the  middle  of  the  room.   I  sat 

Helen  Jackson  and  said  quietly, 

poop's  going  to  win." 

sa  id;    'Thank  God.   He's   worked   so 


d  worked  so  hard.  And  she  had. 
wives  of  men  in  public  life  have 


given  more  of  themselves  than  Helen  Jack- 
son. She  and  Scoop  raised  two  marvelous 
children— Anna  Marie,  who  entered  Stan- 
ford last  year,  and  Peter,  a  senior  in  high 
school  who  is  working  this  summer  on  the 
Enumclaw  weekly.  It  wasn't  easy  with  the 
time  demands  of  two  presidential  campaigns 
and  the  normal  rigors  of  senatorial  life. 
She's  a  magnificent  lady. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  a  group  of  us  gath- 
ered in  a  favorite  Everett  bistro— shocked, 
benumbed,  tears  in  our  eyes.  John  Stalter 
was  there  and  we  reminisced. 

John  said  something  that  many  people  do 
not  know.  He  said.  "The  key  event  was  Bu- 
chenwald.  It  changed  him."  As  a  young  con- 
gressman in  1945.  Henry  Jackson  had 
walked  through  the  gates  of  Buchenwald  a 
few  days  after  that  horror  camp  was 
opened.  He  was  never  the  same.  He  not  only 
championed  the  cause  of  Israel  throughout 
his  life  but  he  detested  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice and  cruelty  in  every  form.  He  demand- 
ed fairness,  equality,  freedom.  It  shocked 
him  that  people  could  act  uncivilized.  It  ex- 
plains his  perfect  civil  rights  record.  It 
partly  explains  his  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
not  a  perfect  man.  He  had  his  flaws.  But  he 
was  a  supremely  kind  and  unpretentious 
man.  He  traveled  with  presidents  and  prime 
ministers  but  he  drove  an  old  Chevrolet.  He 
never  worried  about  his  clothes  or  material 
things.  He  spent  his  entire  life  working  for 
other  people  and  fighting  for  what  he  be- 
lieved—never wavering.  What  more  can  you 
ask  of  a  man? 

After  Scoop's  re-election  last  fall,  there 
were  some  of  us  who  felt  he  should  never 
run  again.  Go  out  ahead.  Give  yourself  a 
rest.  Enjoy  life.  We  never  said  anything  to 
him  and.  to  my  knowledge,  he  never  men- 
tioned his  future  intentions. 

But  I  must  make  a  confession  to  Scoop 
today.  If  he  had  rung  the  bell  once  more,  if 
he  had  asked  us  to  mount  one  more  cam- 
paign in  1988  or  whenever,  all  the  troops 
would  have  come  running.  They'd  leave 
their  husbands  and  wives  and  children, 
they'd  climb  on  those  lousy  buses  and  air- 
planes, they'd  drag  out  their  old  typewrit- 
ers, they'd  sleep  on  those  busted-down  beds 
in  crumby  hotels,  eat  the  tasteless  food,  and 
give  up  a  thousand  hours  of  decent  sleep. 

And  do  you  know  why  they'd  do  it.  Scoop? 

I'll  tell  you  why. 

Because— damn  it— we  loved  you. 
[Prom  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept.  8, 
1983] 

Jackson  Eulogies  Replete  With  Praise, 
Memories 

Henry  Jackson's  family,  his  closest 
friends,  and  colleagues  filled  Everett's  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  noon  Sept.  7.  This 
is  how  they  remembered  Jackson  the 
father.  Jackson  the  statesman.  Jackson  the 
man. 

ORGAN  PRELUDE  BY  ORGANIST  ALAN  VILLESVIK 

Invocation  by  Rev.  James  R.  Hervey.  asso- 
ciate pastor.  First  Presbyterian  Church: 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  is  he 
whom  we  worship.  Honor  and  majesty  are 
due  his  name.  Let  us  pray  together.  O  great 
and  eternal  God  who  loves  us  with  an  ever- 
lasting love  and  has  turned  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  brightness  of  your  glory, 
help  us  now  to  wait  upon  you  with  reverent 
and  submissive  minds  and  hearts.  In  the  si- 
lence of  this  hour,  speak  to  us  of  eternal 
things  that  through  the  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  scriptures  we  may  find  hope  and 


be  lifted  above  our  darkness  and  distress 
into  the  light  and  peace  of  your  presence, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Congregation,  accompanied  by  church 
choir,  sang  the  hymn,  "Joyful,  Joyful,  We 
Adore  Thee. " 

Rev.  Hervey: 

Helen.  Anna  Marie,  Peter,  members  of  the 
family,  staff  and  associates.  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  friends  of  this  church,  community, 
the  state,  nation,  yes,  even  the  world  when  I 
say  that  our  deepest  sympathy  and  concern 
is  with  you.  Our  prayer  is  for  God's  comfort 
and  strength  in  your  lives  as  you  experience 
this  gtrief  and  this  loss. 

FYom  my  own  perspective.  Senator  Jack- 
son had  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  place  in 
life.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  charge,  to 
set  others  at  ease.  Whether  talking  with  the 
former  head  of  state  or  helping  a  pensioner 
from  this  community  with  a  Social  Security 
problem.  Whether  expressing  sympathy  to  a 
grieving  neighbor  or  sharing  the  joy  of 
Christmas  with  a  group  of  neighborhood 
carolers. 

National  and  international  in  his  concern 
and  commitments,  his  influence  and  his 
prestige.  Scoop  was  also  a  hometown  Ameri- 
can. While  we  all  join  you  in  mourning  his 
loss,  we  cannot  help  but  be  just  a  bit  envi- 
ous of  the  treasure  of  memories  which  you 
share  as  you  celebrated  life  together  with 
him  as  a  family. 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  much  of  his 
honesty  and  his  integrity,  his  concern  and 
his  compassion.  But  perhaps  his  greatest 
legacy  to  you,  and  to  us  all,  is  that  he  is  a 
man  who  lived  out  the  ancient  motto  "to 
be,"  rather  than  "to  seem  to  be." 

Helen,  Anna  Marie,  Peter,  may  God  bless 
and  comfort  you  as  you  treasure  his 
memory  in  your  minds  and  in  your  hearts. 
Amen 

Old  Testament  readings:  Psalms  46:1-3 
and  11:  Psalms  24:1-5. 

Anna  Marie  Jackson: 

Most  people  knew  my  father  as  a  public 
personality— in  his  official  role.  I,  however, 
knew  him  as  a  very  special  person— a  father 
who  always  made  time  for  his  family  and 
who  knew  how  important  a  father-daughter 
relationship  is. 

He  was  the  kind  of  father  that  would 
leave  from  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  im- 
portant meetings  to  take  time  to  make  a 
phone  call  and  talk  to  me  and  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  I  was  having  trouble 
with  in  one  of  my  political  science  classes. 

I  remember  one  night  when  he  called  me 
from  New  York,  after  a  tiring  day  of  speech- 
es, while  trying  to  recuperate  from  a  cold. 
He  insisted  on  staying  right  on  the  phone- 
as  he  said,  no  matter  if  it  would  take  all 
night— until  I  understood  the  history  of  the 
New  Deal  backwards  and  forwards.  That 
particular  phone  call  took  2 '/a  hours. 

He  was  a  proud  father  as  well.  This  past 
Christman  he  flew  out  to  my  debutante  ball 
even  though  the  Senate  was  in  session  and 
there  was  a  possibility  that  he  might  miss  a 
vote.  And  one  thing  my  father  did  not  want 
to  do  was  to  miss  a  vote. 

But  he  told  me  the  debutante  ball  was  a 
very  special  moment  in  my  life  and  he 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it.  What  I  recall  most 
vividly  from  that  evening  was  waltzing  with 
Daddy,  and  he  kept  stepping  on  my  toes. 
But  he  whispered  in  my  ear  and  said:  "Keep 
smiling,  we  make  a  good  team." 

Peter  Jackson: 

It's  impossible  to  summarize  how  much 
the  guidance,  love  and  understanding  of  a 
father  means  to  a  son.  And  it's  going  to  take 


some  time  to  fully  realize  what  Dad  in  his 
long,  productive  life  means  to  me. 

But  above  all.  I  knew  him  as  a  compas- 
sionate father  dedicated  to  his  family. 
When  I  was  5  years  old.  my  dad  learned 
that  I  had  memorized  a  list  of  all  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

He  was  so  enormously  proud  of  my  accom- 
plishment that  he  would  often  stop  photog- 
raphers and  voters  at  random,  forcing  them 
to  stand  still  and  endure  my  recitation  of 
every  one  of  the  presidents  from  Washing- 
ton to  Nixon.  When  it  was  all  over  he  would 
say:  "This  is  my  son  Peter  and  everything 
he  does  makes  me  proud  of  him." 

I'll  always  recall  our  hours  together  Sat- 
urday mornings  at  the  Senate  gymnasium. 
It  was  our  special  time  for  relaxing,  swim- 
ming and  just  talking.  Whenever  anyone 
came  by.  Dad  would  stop,  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  say:  "This  son  of  mine- 
he's  pretty  special,  don't  you  think?" 

Perhaps  what  I'll  miss  most  is  our  long 
discussion  on  political  and  foreign-policy 
issues.  I  would  go  to  the  library  and  thor- 
oughly research  a  topic  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved with.  On  returning  home  I  would 
quietly  sit  down  in  our  library  and  explain 
to  him  why  I  thought  Ralph  Nader  was 
right  on  nuclear  energy. 

Immediately  his  eyes  would  light  up. 
There  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than 
engaging  in  an  active,  lively  debate.  Never- 
theless, no  matter  how  much  research  I  did 
he  always  came  up  with  better  arguments. 
He  told  me:  "Equip  yourself  with  the  facts, 
be  honest  and  be  a  good  listener,  then  you'll 
receive  respect." 

When  I  think  of  my  dad  I'll  always  best 
remember  that  advice,  in  our  spirited  de- 
bates. I  realize  that  he  was  not  only  a  gener- 
ously caring  father,  but  also  an  experienced 
and  skillful  teacher. 

New  Testament  reading:  portions  of 
Romans  8  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  chap- 
lain emeritus,  U.S.  Senate. 

Special  music:  "America  Our  Heritage"  by 
Helen  Steele,  sung  by  the  Northwest  Boy 
Choir,  directed  by  Steve  Stevens. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson,  former  senator  and 
long-time  Jackson  colleague: 

First  of  all  I  want  to  join  with  Helen  and 
the  family  and  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Washington  to  welcome  our  guests  who 
came  from  far  and  near  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Henry  Jackson. 

This  is  a  sad  occasion,  but  we  welcome  you 
to  the  state  of  Washington— Scoops  beloved 
state.  And  Helen,  I  know  that  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us  turn  towards  you  and  your  family 
in  this  time  of  your  greatest  grief. 

I  naturally  was  shocked  and  stunned  when 
I  was  informed  of  Senator  Jackson's  death- 
untimely  as  it  was.  I  often  thought  of  Scoop 
as  being  indestructible.  His  personal  habits, 
his  way  of  life  just  made  him  that  inde- 
structible to  me. 

It's  almost  unreal,  that  as  I  stand  here  .  .  . 
well.  I  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  I  tried  to  go 
to  sleep,  hoping  I'd  wake  up  and  it  was  just 
a  dream.  But  it's  real.  As  I  stand  here  beside 
the  casket.  I  know  it's  real. 

He  lived  a  great  life.  But  he's  going  to 
leave  a  great  void  that  I  doubt  any  person 
can  fill.  It's  going  to  take  a  big  man  to  fill 
even  partially  his  shoes. 

We  served  together  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  almost  a  half  a  century.  That's  a 
long,  long  time.  We  worked  as  a  team,  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, on  different  projects  and 
different  contests  and  such  and  such. 

Now  that  team  is  dissolved.  I  don't  know 
when  it  will  ever  come  back  again— 44  years 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  28 


years  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  not 
only  is  a  long,  long  time,  but  it  brings  back 
many  episodes  and  memories  to  me.  that  if  I 
tried  to  list  them  all  I'd  have  you  here  all 
afternoon.  So  we  mourn  his  loss  and  that 
void.  I  don't  know  when  it's  ever  going  to  be 
filled. 

There  was  a  funeral  in  Rome  years  ago  in 
which  a  prominent  Roman  stood  up  and 
said.  "I've  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to 
praise  him. "  I'm  going  to  paraphrase  that 
and  reverse  it:  "I  come  not  to  bury  Henry 
Jackson,  but  to  praise  him.  "  Because  his 
achievements,  his  contribution  to  world 
peace,  to  human  rights  and  to  the  people  of 
this  state  and  the  nation  will  be  going  on 
and  on  forever,  and  he'll  be  immortal  by 
them. 

His  private  and  personal  life,  and  his  jjolit- 
ical  life,  were  almost  immaculate.  And  do 
you  people  realize,  like  I  do.  that  there's 
never  been  one  breath  of  scandal  that's  ever 
hovered  around  Henry  Jackson  in  half  a 
century  of  public  service?  That's  something 
in  this  day  and  age. 

I  was  always  amazed  and  marveled  at  his 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  And 
I  watched  him  over  the  years  grow  up  to  be 
a  giant,  not  only  in  the  Congress  with  my 
colleagues  over  there,  but  in  international 
affairs.  And  he  geared  his  defense  posture 
to  foreign  affairs. 

He  always  said  to  me  over  the  years.  I'm 
going  to  vote  tomorrow— whenever  the  vote 
would  be  in  the  Senate— to  what  I  think  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  these  United  States. 
Sometimes  he  was  criticized  for  it.  but  he 
never  wavered;  he  never  swayed  to  the 
winds  of  popular  opinion. 

And  people  sought  and  went  to  him  for 
advice  and  wisdom  on  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  almost  a  prophet— a  prophet  in  his 
time.  He  was  pretty  nearly  always  right,  and 
that's  what  made  him  what  he  was. 

But  there's  another  side  of  Scoop  that  I 
knew  very  well.  That  is  his  human  side. 
There  never  was  a  problem  in  all  the  years 
we  were  together,  never  too  small  for  Scoop 
not  to  take  time  out  of  his  busy  world  to 
help  that  person.  And  there's  scores  of  inci- 
dents, hundreds,  that  I  went  through  with 
him. 

He  used  to  drop  by  my  office— we  officed 
down  the  hall  from  one  another— pretty 
nearly  every  morning  when  we  were  in  ses- 
sion. "He'd  say  "who's  in  trouble  today? 
Who  at  home  is  in  trouble?  Who  can  we 
help?"  And  we'd  get  together  and  work  it 
out  the  best  we  knew  how. 

So.  when  the  headstone  is  written,  I  hope 
they'll  say,  well,  he  was  a  humane,  compas- 
sionate man.  I  hope  they'll  say  "Here  lies 
Henry  Jackson,  a  decent  man.  a  loyal  public 
servant— but  above  all.  a  man  of  the 
people."  God  bless  you.  Scoop. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  democratic  senator 
from  New  York: 

Helen.  Anna  Marie  and  Peter,  may  I  con- 
tinue what  Maggie  has  so  well  begun?  Last 
evening  in  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  I  had  occasion  to  recall  an  old  belief 
in  the  Judaic  tradition  that  at  any  moment 
in  history,  goodness  in  the  world  is  pre- 
served by  the  deeds  of  nine  just  men  who  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  role  the  Lord  has 
given  them. 

It  is  a  thought  to  which  one  has  returned 
these  last  days,  for  if  it  be  so— and  of  course 
in  the  large  sense,  it  is  so— Henry  M.  Jack- 
son was  one  of  those  men.  There  could  be 
no  more  telling  evidence  than  that  this 
would  never  had  occurred  to  him. 

He  lived  in  the  worst  of  times— the  age  of 
the  totalitarian  state.  It  fell  to  him  to  tell 


this  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  world  and 
he  did  so  full-well  knowing  that  there  is  a 
cost  for  such  truth-telling.  But  he  was  a 
viking  also  and  knew  the  joy  of  battle.  Of 
all  things  human,  the  only  emotion  he 
never  knew  was  fear.  The  only  weakness  he 
could  never  comprehend  was  the  love  of 
ease. 

The  poet  Yeats  wrote  once  of  a  man  who 
was  blessed,  and  had  the  power  to  bless. 
Scoop  was  such  a  person  also.  To  know  him 
and  to  love  him  as  generations  of  men  and 
women  in  American  public  life  have  done,  is 
to  have  been  touched  by  that  abounding 
grace  which  he  brought  to  the  affairs  of  the 
republic.  He  never  took;  he  only  gave.  And 
he  never  stopped  giving. 

To  Helen,  to  Anna  Marie.  Peter— wishing 
in  no  way  to  intrude— we  would  even  so  say 
that  as  we  shared  your  love  of  him  we  share 
your  loss.  And  yet.  now  it  is  over,  we  may 
celebrate  his  life  as  much  as  we  mourn  his 
death. 

The  third  item  in  the  public  papers  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  following  the  inaugural 
address,  following  the  briefings  to  the 
Soviet  leadership,  is  the  transcript  of  the  re- 
marks at  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Jan.  21.  1961.  At  this 
meeting,  Senator  Jackson  stepped  down  as 
chairman  of  his  party,  a  post  he  had  as- 
sumed in  order  to  run  the  campaign  to  win 
the  election  for  his  friend  and  colleague 
who  now,  as  president,  recounted  and 
thanked  him  and  ended  saying,  "so  I  hope 
we  will  all  stand  up  and  give  a  good  cheer  to 
Scoop  Jackson." 

Let  us  do  that  in  our  hearts  and  may  the 
echo  linger.  And  leader,  farewell. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democratic  Senator 
from  Massachusetts; 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  joy  of  sharing 
Scoop's  life  must  now  share  the  sorrow  of 
his  loss.  Yet  after  the  time  of  requiem  has 
passed,  we  will  remember  with  gratitude  the 
life  of  this  great  leader,  whom  all  of  us 
knew  as  a  good  man. 

His  legacy  lives  in  the  lesson  he  taught  us 
that  national  defense  means  not  only  a 
strong  military  but  a  just  society.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  modem  weaponry  and  great  se- 
curity. But  he  never  believed  that  he  could 
or  we  should  pay  for  a  missile  or  a  bomber 
by  taking  food  from  a  hungry  child  or  hope 
from  a  jobless  worker.  He  was  a  champion 
of  labor,  even  when  unions  are  said  to  be 
out  of  style.  He  was  a  tribune  of  civil  liberty 
even  at  the  McCarthy  era.  Some  said  he 
lacked  charisma.  In  reality,  he  had  a  special 
charisma  of  conscience. 

An  so  his  legacy  will  live  as  well  in  the 
great  causes  that  were  his  abiding  concern. 
There  was  no  greater  friend  of  Israel  than 
Scoop  Jackson,  who  helped  the  Jewish 
people  as  much  as  any  American  ever  had  to 
hold  their  promised  land.  Some  individuals 
have  planted  a  tree  in  Israel:  Scoop  helped 
to  plant  an  entire  nation. 

He  heard  and  heeded  the  cry  for  liberty 
from  countless  human  beings  who  are  the 
victims  of  Soviet  tyranny  and  who  depend 
on  us  to  defend  their  human  rights.  And  he 
was  always  there  for  his  beliefs,  despite  the 
trends  of  the  moment  or  the  tides  of  a  polit- 
ical season. 

I  like  to  think  one  reason  we  were  close  all 
these  years,  even  though  we  sometimes  dis- 
agreed, was  because  we  both  knew  what  it 
meant  to  sail  against  the  prevailing  winds. 
Scoop  did  not  wish  it  this  way.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  be  president.  But  he 
would  not.  could  not.  be  false  to  his  own 
vision  of  what  was  right. 
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Thomas    S.    Foley    of    Washington 
n  lember  of  Jackson's  staff  in  the 
and  early  '60s: 

the    great    number    who    honor 
s  life,  who  mourn  his  pass- 
n|any  special  people.  The  family- 
Marie  and  Pete— the  heads  of 
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And  so  many  people  today  owe  so  much, 
as  I  do,  to  Scoop  Jackson,  that  can  never  be 
repaid.  There  are  millions  in  fact  who 
scarcely  know  his  name,  but  have  retison  to 
bless  his  memory. 

There  will  never  be  another  Jackson  staff. 
There  will  never  be  another  generation  of 
young  men  and  women  who  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  best  of  our  country, 
its  institutions  and  its  great  leaders— from 
this  man. 

He  is  gone,  but  his  work  continues.  And. 
as  Scoop  would  be  the  first  to  have  us  real- 
ize, life  must  go  on.  He  gave  his  life  to  the 
security  of  his  country,  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  to  the  protection  of  the  physical 
treasures  of  our  nation,  to  the  protection  of 
the  young  and  the  old.  those  who  were  dis- 
advantaged and  destitute. 

He  fought  for  a  just  society,  a  fair  society. 
He  fought  for  a  better  world,  and  he  be- 
lieved passionately  that  government  could 
be  an  instrument  of  that  Improvement. 

I  think  we  csui  best  remember  him  by  car- 
rying the  lessons  of  his  life  and  character, 
of  his  commitment  and  belief,  forward.  I 
think  he  would  understand  if  we  believe 
that  the  best  memorial  to  Scoop  is  to  carry 
on  his  great  work. 

And  he  would  be  the  first  one  to  say  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done— that  there  are 
tasks  to  be  finished,  there  is  a  peace  to  be 
maintained,  a  country  to  be  made  more 
secure— not  just  by  weapons  and  strength, 
passionately  though  he  believed  that— but 
by  strengthening  its  institutions,  by  protect- 
ing its  future,  by  supporting  its  economy, 
and  by  most  of  all  speaking  out  everywhere 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  rights  and  the 
spirit  and  dignity  of  humanity. 

He  would  understand,  perhaps,  if  we 
pause  today  to  remember  his  memory.  But 
as  those  who  work  for  him  will  assure  you. 
Scoop  would  remind  you  that  if  you  were 
going  to  carry  on  an  important  work,  tomor- 
row is  a  working  day.  Farewell,  Scoop,  God 
bless  you. 

Chaplain  Elson: 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God,  father  of  mer- 
cies and  giver  of  all  comfort,  deal  graciously, 
we  pray  thee,  with  all  who  mourn  this  day, 
especially  Helen,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter. 
That  casting  every  care  on  thee,  they  may 
know  the  consolation  of  thy  love,  the  heal- 
ing of  thy  grace  and  the  companionship  of 
thy  presence. 

We  thank  thee,  our  father,  that  deep  in 
the  human  heart  is  an  unquenchable  trust 
that  life  does  not  end  with  death,  that  the 
God  who  made  us  will  care  for  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  vision  and  that  our  hope  has 
been  so  wondrously  confirmed  in  the  life, 
the  words,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Liord 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  those 
quiet  moments  apart  from  the  clash  and 
clamor  and  tumult  of  our  days,  when  the 
vale  is  lifted  and  pure  love  and  thanksgiving 
f  Uls  our  hearts. 

So  it  is  with  us  this  moment,  in  this,  thy 
house,  we  thank  thee  for  thy  servant  Henry, 
for  the  nobility  of  his  manhood,  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  person,  for  his  sensitiveness 
and  his  tenderness,  for  his  love  and  his  joy. 
for  his  wit  and  his  wisdom,  for  his  transpar- 
ent spirituality  and  for  his  Christian  testi- 
mony. 

We  thank  thee  for  his  peerless  public  serv- 
ice to  this  state,  to  the  nation,  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  many  races  and  varied  faiths  across 
the  world,  who  this  day  rise  up  to  call  him 
blessed. 

Help  us  to  prize  highly  and  to  guard  care- 
fully the  gifts  which  his  loyalty  and  devo- 


tion to  duty  have  passed  on  to  us.  Grsuit,  oh 
Lord,  that  we  may  be  true  as  he  was  true, 
that  we  may  be  loyal  as  he  was  loyal,  and 
that  we  may  serve  our  country  and  our  God 
all  the  days  of  our  lives,  and  leave  the  world 
better  as  he  did  for  having  lived  in  it 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Oh  thou  King  of  King  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
take  this  nation  in  thy  holy  keeping,  raise 
up  leaders  for  every  age  and  endow  her  with 
the  sinews  of  the  spirit  so  she  may  advance 
thy  kingdom  of  justice  and  righteousness 
and  peace  throughout  this  world. 

Lord  support  us  all  the  day  long  until  the 
shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes 
and  the  busy  world  is  hushed  and  the  fever 
of  life  is  over  and  our  work  is  done.  Then  in 
thy  mercy,  grant  us  safe  lodging  and  holy 
rest  and  peace  at  the  last  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  congregation  repeated  "The  Lord's 
Prayer"  and  then  stood  and  sang  the  hymn, 
'God  of  Our  Fathers"  with  Sue  Shawger 
providing  trumpet  accompaniment 

Rev.  Hervey  followed  with  the  benediction. 
The  dignitaries  filed  from  the  church,  and 
the  pallbearers  escorted  the  coffin  to  the 
waiting  hearse. 

Scoop 
His  life  was  noble,  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world: 
"This  was  a  man." 
And  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Henry  Martin  Jackson.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  State,  died  last 
Thursday.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  job  of  working  with  Scoop 
Jackson  learned  a  lot  about  him  and  even 
more  from  him. 

Short,  grey-haired,  youthful  and  vigorous 
at  71.  and  frequent  wearer  of  the  "Jackson 
uniform"  (blue  blazer,  grey  slacks,  blue 
button-down  shirt,  striped  tie,  and  black 
penny  loafers).  Scoop  dearly  loved  his  wife. 
Helen,  and  his  children.  Anna  Marie  and 
Peter.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  children's 
accomplishments.  He  also  practiced  diagnos- 
tic medicine  without  a  license. 

Scoop  taught  us  how  to  remember  things 
we  had  to  do  by  writing  them  on  many  little 
slips  of  paper  that  are  kept  folded  together 
in  your  pocket.  He  taught  us  how  to  main- 
tain a  quick-retrieval  file  system  using 
brown  manila  envelopes  that  are  kept 
stacked  on  your  desk  and  chairs.  He  regular- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  hold, 
simultaneously,  three  different  meetings 
and  two  telephone  conversations— each 
about  different  subjects— and  achieve  re- 
markably coherent  results  all  around. 

Scoop  believed  that  the  study  of  history 
and  English  literature  were  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  a  political  career.  As  he  once  put 
it:  "History  teaches  us  how  things  got  the 
way  they  are,  and  the  great  writers  give  us 
insight  into  human  nature  and  behavior. 
Both  help  us  make  better  public  policy." 

He  consistently  reminded  us  of  the  need 
for  thorough  professionalism  in  an  all  too 
often  hurried  and  slapdash  world.  When  we 
performed  well,  he  gave  us  the  ultimate 
Jackson  accolate:  "Good  work,  troops!" 

His  national  reputation  came  from  his 
magnificent  record  on  defense,  foreign 
policy,  economic,  environmental,  human 
rights,  energy  and  natural  resources  issues. 
and  two  tries  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 


tial nomination.  But  when  asked  what  he 
regarded  as  his  single  most  important  ac- 
complishment. Scoop  said  it  was  when.  In 
1960.  as  Democratic  National  Chairman  for 
John  P.  Kennedy's  successful  Presidential 
campaign,  "We  put  an  end  to  religious  big- 
otry as  a  major  factor  In  American  politics." 
Scoop  was  not  our  boss,  he  was  our  leader, 
our  teacher,  and  above  all,  oiu-  friend.  He 
showed  us  how  to  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  He  believed  that  civility  Is  not 
a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  character  is  as 
important  as  competence.  He  taught  us  to 
lower  the  level  of  rhetoric  and  raise  the 
level  of  reason.  That  willingness  to  compro- 
mise Is  not  capitulation. 

He  demonstrated  that  one  can  accomplish 
more  by  openness,  patience,  and  persistence 
than  by  curming  and  surprise.  He  taught  us 
that  in  government,  good  people  are  even 
more  Important  than  good  policy,  and  that 
Idealism  is  stiU  a  viable  force  in  the  fre- 
quently cynical  world. 

Most  Importantly,  he  reminded  us  that 
honor  and  decency  are  essential  ingredients 
of  a  truly  civilized  society.  That  each  man 
and  woman,  regardles  of  his  or  her  station 
in  life,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
on  the  basis  of  our  fundamental  equality  as 
human  beings. 

Our  work  with  him  exemplified  John 
Kennedy's  view  of  public  service  as  "a  proud 
and  lively  career."  We  respected  him,  we  ad- 
mired him.  and  we  loved  him.  When  he  died, 
we  cried,  not  for  Scoop,  but  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  country. 

From  now  on  in  whatever  we  do,  if  we 
follow  the  lessons  Scoop  taught  us,  we  may 
not  always  be  winners,  but  we  will  never  be 
losers.  And,  from  time  to  time  when  we  have 
done  our  professional  best,  I'm  willing  to  bet 
that  we  will  hear  a  distant,  but  still  pene- 
trating voice  saying  a  cheery:  "Good  work, 
troops!" 


Remarks  of  Grenville  Garside  at  Memori- 
al Service  for  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. Washington.  D.C.  September  6.  1983 
Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Scoop  over 
the  years  find  it  hard  to  believe  he  is  gone. 
We  thought  he  would  live  forever. 
Scoop    did    nothing    to    discourage    this 
thinking.  He  was  proud  of  his  Norwegian 
ancestry  and  took  pains  to  remind  us  that 
longevity  was  part  of  this  heritage. 

And,  of  course,  he  had  the  looks,  the  vital- 
ity and  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  a  man  of 
fifty,  with  a  wonderful  wife  and  two  lively 
children  to  keep  him  young. 

You  would  think  that  a  man— alter  45 
years  in  public  life— would  succumb  to  cyni- 
cism and  fatigue,  but  not  Scoop.  He  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  politics  with  vigor,  enthusi- 
asm and  hope  right  to  the  end. 

And  he  was  a  bom  politician  who  thrived 
on  people  and  the  hurly-burly  of  public  life. 
His  constituency  spread  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Washington  State.  Five  years  ago. 
on  a  freezing  February  afternoon.  I  watched 
him  campaign  through  the  Shengli  oU  fields 
in  China.  Had  an  election  been  held  that 
day.  he  would  have  been  elected  to  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  a  landslide. 

His  life  in  the  Senate  seemed  at  times  cha- 
otic and  disorganized  but  it  worked.  He  was 
invariably  juggling  three  meetings  and  two 
telephones  and  the  subject  matter  might 
range  from  a  new  charter  for  the  CIA  to 
someone's  missing  social  security  checks. 

He  had  a  personal  filing  system— consist- 
ing of  dozens  of  brown  manila  envelopes— 
which  defied  repeated  attempts  at  organiza- 
tion. We  win  never  know  what  vital  bits  of 
history  disappeared  into  those  envelopes. 


He  was— some  ol  us  thought— almost  too 
accessible  to  everybody.  He  had  the  discon- 
certing habit  of  seeking  policy  advice  from 
people  with  no  known  expertise  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  his  sources  of  information  were 
legendary.  It  was  a  rare  moment  when  you 
could  surprise  him  with  fresh  Information. 

He  was  always  talking  to  his  colleagues— 
In  committee.  In  the  cloakroom,  in  Capitol 
hideaways,  on  the  Senate  subway,  and  this 
was  a  crucial  element  In  his  success.  He  had 
a  tremendous  ability  to  work  with  his  fellow 
Senators.  He  always  seemed  to  know  their 
special  concerns  and  problems  and  how  to 
accommodate  them. 

Much  of  his  most  successful  work  was  ac- 
complished In  the  Senate  gymnasium.  It 
was  an  Ironclad  rule  that  Scoop  went  to  the 
gym  in  the  late  afternoon  every  day.  He 
went  there.  I  am  convinced,  for  three  rea- 
sons: to  get  away  from  us;  to  exercise,  and 
most  important,  to  wheel  and  deal  In  the 
privacy  of  the  steam  room. 

We  joked  with  him  about  his  role  In  the 
decline  of  the  legislative  process  but  he  left 
behind  a  remarkable  record  of  legislative 
achievement. 

Scoop's  influence  on  the  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  issues  of  the  past  thirty  years 
was  immeasurable  but  his  contributions  In 
other  areas  of  national  policy  will  also  be 
long  remembered. 

One  thinks,  for  example,  of  his  leadership 
In  achieving  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  In  the  1950s,  at  the  time  not  a  simple 
matter  at  all.  Or.  in  the  1960s,  his  skillful 
leadership  in  securing  passage  of  controver- 
sial legislation  to  create  the  National  Wil- 
derness System,  the  great  Redwoods  Nation- 
al Park  In  California  and  the  magnificent 
Cascades  Park  in  his  home  state.  More  re- 
cently he  crafted  the  compromises  which 
made  possible  the  monumental  Alaska 
Lands  Act.  No  one  else  had  the  credibility  to 
do  It. 

Scoop  thought  the  government  should  be 
more  concerned  about  the  Impact  of  Ite  ac- 
tions on  the  environment  and  so  Congress 
enacted  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  certainly  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental legislation  of  our  time. 

He  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  to  protect  our  economy 
from  foreign  oil  embargoes  and  Congress 
acted  to  create  one. 

He  thought  we  ought  to  give  young  people 
a  chance  for  productive  work  In  our  nation- 
al parks  and  forests,  and  so  Congress  en- 
acted the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  do 
just  that. 

The  list  Is  much  longer  but  the  point  Is 
clear.  Scoop's  legacy  touches  our  lives  in 
many  ways.  It  spans  the  continent  and 
stretches  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  We  are  aU  the  richer  for  his 
creative  use  of  the  legislative  process. 

Emerson  wrote  that  the  "high  prize  of 
life,  the  crowning  fortune  of  a  man.  Is  to  be 
bom  with  a  bias  to  some  pursuit  which  finds 
him  employment  and  happiness,  whether  It 
be  to  make  baskets  or  broadswords  or  canals 
or  statues  or  songs.  .  .  ." 

It  was  Scoop's  crowning  fortune— and 
ours— that  he  was  bom  to  the  pursuit  of 
politics,  a  pursuit  which  found  him  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment  over  a  remarkable 
career  In  public  life.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  chance  to  join  him  on  this  happy  jour- 
ney moum  the  loss  of  our  leader  and  friend. 


[KOMO  Television.  Sept.  3.  1983] 

EDITORIAL 

(By  Pat  Chapman) 
Seattle,    Wash.— The    loss    of    Senator 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  will  be  felt  here  in 


Washington  and  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  for 
years  to  come. 

Mostly,  he  will  be  remembered  for  having 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Scoop  Jack- 
son never  swayed  with  Ideological  or  politi- 
cal currents.  His  views  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union  never  changed  throughout  his 
political  career.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
championing  the  cause  of  the  military.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  was  also  working  hard  on  pro- 
gressive environmental  issues  in  the  Interior 
and  Energy  Committees.  Doing  what  he 
thought  was  best:  That's  how  Scoop  Jack- 
son approached  his  job. 

It  was  a  credo  based  on  hard  work  and  de- 
termlnlatlon.  The  Senator's  expertise  In  for- 
eign affairs  was  widely  respected  whether 
one  agreed  with  him  or  not. 

With  Senator  Jackson,  there  was  never  a 
facade  put  on  for  political  purposes.  What 
you  saw  was  what  there  was.  And  his  com- 
mitment to  people  ran  over  into  his  person- 
al life.  Throughout  his  career,  all  proceeds 
from  speeches  went  to  a  special  scholarship 
fund. 

It  is  ironic,  given  recent  events,  that  we 
need  Scoop  Jackson  now  more  than  ever 
before. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Sept.  3.  19831 
Henry  Jackson 

When  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  first 
took  a  seat  in  Congress.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  President.  It  was  January  1941.  The 
nation  still  suffered  from  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  name  Pearl  Harbor  would  remain 
unfamiliar  for  another  11  months. 

Since  then,  America  and  the  world  have 
undergone  vast  transformations.  Through- 
out them  all.  Scoop  Jackson  played  a  con- 
tinuous leading  role  in  guiding  this  nation. 
He  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  age  71 
on  Thursday.  Before  death  ended  his  43 
years  of  distinguished  service,  Henry  Jack- 
son compiled  a  record  of  achievement  and 
influence  seldom  equaled  In  the  history  of 
American  Government. 

On  foreign  affairs  he  was  a  hard-line  con- 
servative, and  it  was  for  those  views,  per- 
haps that  he  was  best  known.  A  profound, 
undevlating  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  him  one  of  the  most  consistent  cham- 
pions of  Cold  War  hostility  toward  Moscow. 
That  same  conviction  fueled  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  achieved  by 
generous  spending  for  weapons  and  armed 
forces. 

After  the  Nixon  Administration  negotiat- 
ed SALT  I  with  the  Soviets,  It  then  had  to 
negotiate  It  anew  with  Henry  Jackson. 
Before  he  gave  his  assent— necessary  to  win 
Senate  approval— he  forced  concessions.  He 
later  denounced  the  SALT  II  accord  as  "ap- 
peasement" and  was  Instrumental  In  block- 
ing Senate  ratification  of  It.  His  unstinting 
support  of  U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
espousal  of  the  "domino  theory "  alienated 
him  from  many  of  his  feUow  Democrats,  but 
Henry  Jackson  always  Insisted  that  he,  not 
they,  was  the  true  adherent  to  Roosevelt- 
Truman-Kennedy  liberalism. 

And  liberal  he  was  on  domestic  affairs, 
consistently.  He  was  a  proud  New  Deal 
Democrat;  he  believed  In  Big  Government. 
He  was  pro-clvU  rights:  His  children  attend- 
ed Integrated  public  schools,  and  he  first 
gained  national  notice  by  leading  Senate 
critics  against  the  demagoguery  of  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

He  was  pro-labor  and  pro-consumer 
Unions  could  count  on  his  vote,  and  he 
fought  tirelessly  to  restrain  energy  prices 
and  to  impose  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil. 
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of  his  achievements,  lengthy  as  it 
lot  show  what  a  political  profes- 
He  iry  Jackson  was.  Voters  in  Wash- 
stite  never  gave  him  less  than  a 
His  peers  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
it  his  skill  as  a  legislator,  a  power- 
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[From  tfie  Catholic  Northwest  Progress. 

Sept.  8.  1983] 

1  Ienry  M.  Jackson,  R.I.P. 

(By  George  Weigel) 
low-classic  essay  on  Tolstoy.  Sir 
discussed   the  difference  be- 
hedgehog  and  the  fox.  Most  of  us 
we  are  interested  in  many  things, 
no  one  compelling  passion,  con- 
from  issue  to  issue  and  con- 
,  rarely  worried  about  how  it 
t^)gether.    The    hedgehog,    on    the 
is  slower,  uglier,  much  less  ro- 
t  the  hedgehog  knows  one  great 
sticks  doggedly  to  that  truth  in 
season,  to  both  praise  and  criti- 
comprised  only  of  hedgehogs 
be    a   very    attractive,    or   even 
place.  But  a  world  without  hedge- 
in  even  greater  peril. 
Jackson  was  a  hedgehog  in  an 
by  political  foxes.  The  one 
he  knew— that  totalitarianism 
nost  dangerous  form  of  tyranny 
human    history,    and    that    the 
uniquely  incarnated  the  totali- 
iethic— was  popular  in  the  1950s 
first  came  to  national  atten- 
pular  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
he  tried  to  become  president, 
comeback   in   the    1980d  when 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly. 
a  kind  of  savage  irony  in  the  now- 
linkage  between  the  day  of  his 
the  confirmation  of   his  direct 
about   the   nature  of   the  Soviet 
.  which  had  just  sacrificed  269  in- 
lives  on  the  altar  of  its 
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will  be  great  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth!"  At  which  point  an  old  woman  said  in 
a  loud  stage  whisper.  "But  I  don't  have  any 
teeth."  To  which  the  minister  replied. 
"Teeth  will  be  provided!""  This  is  how  much 
of  the  media  post-mortem  on  Jackson  is 
being  written:  Jackson  as  anti-communist 
fundamentalist,  the  "last  Cold  Warrior.  " 
the  consummate  "hawk." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  depth  of 
Jackson's  anti-communism  and  his  firm 
belief  that  democracy  required  a  stable,  ef- 
fective military  shield  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. But  to  reduce  Jackson's  worldview  and 
policies  to  the  bumper-sticker  level  of  "last 
Cold  Warrior"  is  an  exercise  in  laziness,  ig- 
norance, or  political  malice.  For  Henry 
Jackson  remained,  throughout  his  entire 
public  life,  a  liberal  internationalist  as  well 
as  an  anti-communist. 

Like  the  forces  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement  with  which  he  was  so  long 
allied.  Jackson  knew  that  an  exclusively 
military  response  to  Soviet  power,  particu- 
larly in  Third  World  situations  that  cried 
out  for  social  change,  was  certainly  bound 
to  fail.  Over  the  past  year.  Jackson  has  been 
bringing  this  kind  of  thinking  to  bear  on  the 
tortured  region  of  Central  America.  He 
clearly  understood  the  Soviets'  stake  in  a 
destablized  isthmus  on  our  southern  bor- 
ders. But  Jackson  insisted  that  the  "security 
shield"  we  should  help  erect  in  the  region 
be  shielding  genuine  social,  economic,  and 
political  reform,  and  not  the  power  of  the 
oligarchs. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  dismiss  Henry 
Jackson  as  merely  another  hardware-crazed 
militarist  tend  to  forget  that  it  was  Jackson 
who.  with  other  like-minded  Democratic 
centrists,  reestablished  human  rights  as  a 
centra!  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  (long 
before  Jimmy  Carter  was  visible  on  the  na- 
tional radar).  And  it  was  this  commitment 
to  human  rights.  I  think,  that  was  the  deep- 
est level  of  Jackson's  anlicommunism. 
Henry  Jackson  knew,  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
bones,  what  totalitarianism  did  to  people; 
and  it  revolted  him. 

Not  for  him  the  back-slapping  exchanges 
with  the  masters  of  the  Gulag  in  which  so 
many  "conservative"  businessmen  have  en- 
gaged. Henry  Jackson  was  willing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviet  Union;  but  political 
business,  the  business  of  blunting  the  course 
of  Soviet  power  and  getting  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  countries  on  the  rules  that 
would  govern  international  behavior. 

Jackson's  genius,  too  often  obscured  by 
both  his  rhetoric  and  the  national  media's 
stereotyping,  was  to  understand  that  the 
problem  of  Soviet  power  and  the  urgent 
problem  of  war  were  inextricably  linked  in 
our  age.  One  had  to  face  the  full  measure  of 
the  Soviet  threat;  but  one  also  had  to  con- 
sider (as  he  would  surely  have  had  us  con- 
sider in  the  wake  of  the  Korea  Air  Lines 
crime)  that  other-than-military  responses  to 
the  threat  were  often  most  effective.  Nei- 
ther accommodation  to  Soviet  power  nor 
hysterical  dis-engagement  from  dealings 
with  the  U.S.S.R..  but  a  careful,  long-term 
effort  to  change  the  way  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship dealt  with  the  world,  so  that  the  words 
"international  community"'  would  mean 
something  more  than  bland  piety;  that  was 
the  Jackson  perspective  and  prescription. 

That  wisdom,  which  Jackson  at  his  best 
represented  better  than  any  other  public 
figure,  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  him. 


[FYom  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Sept  6, 
1983] 

Henry  'Scoop'  Jackson 

The  death  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  removes 
one  of  the  giants  from  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

The  Democrat  from  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton was  not  among  those  flamboyant  legis- 
lators who  are  more  froth  than  substance. 
He  was  solid,  hard-working,  honest— one  of 
those  men  who  forms  the  backbone  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  that  he  had  strong  support  from 
elements  ranging  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. Organized  labor,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, civil  rights  activists,  hard-liners  on  de- 
fense, staunch  anti-communists— all  liked 
the  cut  of  his  job.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can presidents  alike  sought  his  counsel. 

Jackson's  diligence  accounted  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  nickname.  As  a  15-year-old 
in  Everett.  Wash.,  he  delivered  so  many 
copies  of  the  hometown  newspaper  without 
complaint  from  subscribers  that  they  start- 
ed calling  him  "Scoop." 

Many  of  his  political  colleagues  thought 
Jackson  was  among  the  most  qualified 
Americans  for  the  presidency.  But  that  job 
eluded  him,  though  he  tried  for  it  twice. 

He  was  an  expert  on  energy  matters,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Israel,  a  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
civil  rights:  it  was  typical  of  Jackson  that  he 
quietly  sent  his  children  to  public  integrat- 
ed schools  while  many  other  politicians  who 
bragged  about  their  civil  rights  records  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

Perhaps  he  is  best  known  for  his  support 
of  a  strong  defense.  He  knew  the  nation 
needed  it  in  a  world  in  which  one  of  the  su- 
perpowers was  the  Soviet  Union.  He  once 
said  the  Soviet  leadership  reminded  him  of 
"burglars  walking  down  a  hotel  hallway, 
trying  every  door." 

A  friend  who  is  a  heart  specialist  said 
Jackson's  anger  over  the  Soviet's  downing  of 
a  Korean  commercial  airliner  may  have  con- 
tributed to  his  fatal  heart  attack.  Just  hours 
before,  he  had  appeared  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Everett  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
attack. 

Jackson's  presence  will  be  missed  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  He  was  a  superb  legislator.  He  also 
was  one  swell  fellow. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Sept.  3. 
1983] 

Washington's  Senator  Jackson  Dies 

Death  has  robbed  the  U.S.  Senate  of  an 
eloquent  voice  for  a  strong  national  defense 
in  the  passing  of  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop""  Jack- 
son. D-Wash..  in  his  home  state  Thursday. 

One  of  the  most  influential  senators  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Jackson 
twice  sought  his  party's  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  an  articulate  friend  of 
Israel  and  was  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

On  a  personal  level,  he  had  a  tie  to  Albu- 
querque and  New  Mexico.  His  widow.  Helen 
Hardin  Jackson  is  a  former  Albuquerque 
resident.  She  and  Jackson  were  married  in 
Albuquerque  in  1961  after  Jackson  met  her 
working  as  a  receptionist  for  the  late  Sen. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  D-N.M. 

Considered  one  of  "the  last  of  the  cold 
warriers"  by  his  colleagues,  Jackson  died 
shortly  after  holding  a  news  conference  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  shooting 
down  a  civilian  airliner. 
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His  death  leaves  a  void  in  the  national 
leadership  that  will  not  be  quickly  or  easily 
filled. 


[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune.  Sept.  10. 
1983] 
Fond  Memories  of  Scoop  Jackson 
(By  Eileen  Grevey  Clifford) 
In  1973-74.  as  a  staff  member  on  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  1  came  to  know  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop  " 
Jackson.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  that  stirs 
fond  memories  of  him  in  the  wake  of  his  un- 
expected death  last  week. 

Sen.  Jackson,  as  the  Tribune  noted  edito- 
rially, was  a  true  giant  in  Congress.  He  gen- 
erally took  on  only  those  issues  in  which  he 
was  very  knowledgeable  and  to  which  he 
was  extremely  committed. 

Once  involved,  he  would  doggedly  pursue 
his  objective,  even  if  it  took  years,  to  its  suc- 
cessful resolution.  It  was  this  tenacity  for 
"doing  his  homework "  and  then  getting  the 
job  done  that  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  made  him  one  of  a  handful  of 
powerful  senators. 

Ironically,  the  same  qualities  that  made 
him  so  effective  as  a  senator  kept  Scoop 
from  being  a  viable  presidential  candidate. 
He  was  a  man  of  substance,  not  charisma, 
and  he  was  neither  interested  in  nor  capable 
of  image-making. 

Through  two  bids  for  the  presidency.  Sen. 
Jackson  handicapped  himself  by  refusing  to 
go  the  last  mile  with  the  image  makers.  He 
would  not  master  the  glib  cliches  that  can 
get  a  candidate  through  a  subject  he  wants 
to  avoid. 

While  quite  warm  in  person,  Jackson  came 
across  as  very  somber  on  TV.  Well-wishers 
often  suggested  he  should  smile  more  in 
front  of  the  cameras. 

I  was  there  once  when  someone  made  this 
suggestion  to  him  and  he  replied:  'Look.  I'm 
not  running  for  cheerleader.  I'm  seeking  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States  and 
in  general,  that's  pretty  serious  business. " 

One  of  the  few  concessions  he  did  make  to 
television  ended  in  abject,  if  somewhat  hu- 
morous, failure.  It  involved  the  design  of  a 
mans  suit  so  that  when  he  has  a  long  sit- 
down  interview,  the  suit  collar  doesn't 
bunch  up  in  the  back,  making  him  appear 
hunched  over. 

Such  a  suit  was  tailored  for  Scoop.  The 
only  problem  was  that  this  suit  was  dark 
blue  and  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
most  of  his  other  suits.  Somehow.  Scoop 
always  managed  to  wear  the  sitting-down 
suit  when  standing  up  and  standing-up  suits 
while  being  interviewed  sitting  down. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  shenanigans  could 
have  cost  him— and  the  country— this 
chance  to  be  president? 

Through  he  was  generally  considered  lib- 
eral. Jackson  was  known  as  a  hardliner  on 
defense.  When  questioned  on  this,  he  would 
reply,  "I  don't  know  if  I'm  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 
I  just  don't  want  my  country  t^  become  a 
pigeon. " 

How  sad  that  the  author  of  this  remark 
should  die  within  hours  after  delivering 
publicly  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  downing  a  civilian  jetliner. 

The  nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Sen.  Jackson.  However,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  his  legacy  is  a  government 
that  is  stronger  for  his  having  been  a  part 
of  it. 

[From  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  Tribune] 
A  Big  Gap  in  the  Senate 
Sen.  Henry    "Scoop  "  Jackson  was  a  pro- 
found asset  to  his  fellow  Washington  state 


residents,  nine  U.S.  presidents  and  the 
masses  of  America  during  his  43  years  of 
congressional  service. 

The  lawmaker's  death  last  week  at  71. 
shortly  after  his  return  from  an  exhausting 
mission  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
has  brought  a  torrent  of  tributes  from  those 
who  knew  the  man  and  the  politician  best 
of  all.  The  best  of  these  eulogies  fittingly 
have  been  devoid  of  parti-san  overtones. 

Jackson  deserves  this  nation's  everlasting 
praise  and  respect  for  a  lifetime  of  unswerv- 
ing patriotism  and  demonstrable  concern 
for  Americans  at  all  economic  levels.  He  was 
an  unbudging  hawk  on  military  readiness 
and  outspoken  against  this  countries  en- 
emies. But  liberalism  also  was  prominent  in 
his  long  elective  service,  for  his  basic  hu- 
manitarianism  was  never  in  doubt. 

A  Senate  colleague,  Patrick  Moynihan.  D- 
N.Y.,  perhaps  summmed  it  up  best  in  a 
simple  eulogy  to  the  son  of  Norwegian  im- 
migrants: 

"There  is  a  great  emptiness  in  the  Senate 
with  him  gone." 

Jackson,  a  two-time  contender  for  the 
presidency,  made  huge  contributions  in  the 
Senate  and  far  beyond  its  confines. 


[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 

Intelligencer.  Sept.  8,  1983] 

I'LL  Miss  THE  Calls  From  Scoop 

(By  Miner  Baker) 

No  doubt   hundreds  of   individuals  knew 

Scoop  Jackson  better  than  I  did.  Many  will 

chronicle   his   legislative   accomplishments. 

his     tireless     campaigning,     his     political 

acumen,  and  his  power. 

I  write  of  a  man  who  made  me  his  friend 
and  revealed  a  facet  that  may  not  have  been 
immediately  apparent  to  the  others.  Does 
this  account  of  Senator  Jackson  belong  in 
the  business  section?  You  bet  .  .  .  because 
no  one  in  public  life  had  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  American  business  system.  No  one  was  a 
better  friend  of  business,  as  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  labor  and  consumers.  He  saw  that 
the  whole  was  greater  than  the  parts. 

Friends  and  foes  alike  marveled  at  Scoop's 
ability,  with  a  voting  record  as  liberal  as  any 
in  the  Senate,  to  maintain  an  almost  unpar- 
alleled base  of  personal  and  financial  sup- 
port from  corporate  executives.  He  could  do 
it  becauses  he  did  not  dissemble.  He  was 
straight-forward  about  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion on  environment,  working  conditions, 
civil  rights  and  welfare. 

He  was  working  to  improve  the  system  not 
change  its  nature.  He  respected  the  business 
establishment  as  he  cherished  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  got  things  done  for  the 
business  establishment  but  he  was  never  a 
flunky. 

first  campaign 
How  do  I  know  these  things?  Scoop  and  I 
were  contemporaries  at  the  University  of 
Washington  but  I  didn't  know  him  then.  I 
met  him  first  during  his  first  campaign  for 
Congress,  and  I  was  moved  by  his  sincerity. 
The  feeling  was  reinforced  by  later  occa- 
sional and  always  brief  encounters. 

During  my  years  as  economist  for  the 
bank,  he  sometimes  sent  me  an  item  of  in- 
terest—a clipping  with  a  scrawled  note. 
"Maybe  you  should  look  into  this.  Scoop." 

His  staff  made  appointments  for  me  when 
I  wanted  access  to  the  leading  economists  in 
government.  Once  I  had  lunch  with  him  in 
the  Senate  dining  room.  He  talked  mostly 
about  the  remarkable  ability  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  then  vice-president,  to  juggle 
nine  or  ten  political  balls  at  once  without  a 


miscue.  His  praise  for  a  fellow-pro  was  ful- 
some and  sincere. 

This  was  the  sum  total  of  my  association 
with  Henry  Jackson  before  my  retirement 
from  the  bank  four  years  ago.  But  I  felt  he 
was  a  friend.  And  the  little  dibdabs  of  corre- 
spondence revealed  something  of  what  was 
on  the  senator's  mind. 

Not  many  months  after  we  settled  into 
our  new  home  in  the  foothills,  he  called 
from  Washington.  "This  is  Scoop  Jackson." 
I  would  have  said.  "You're  kidding. "  but  I 
knew  the  voice.  He  asked  about  personal 
things,  .said  he  hoped  we'd  get  better  ac- 
quainted now.  then  rambled  a  bit  about 
some  current  legislation. 

A  willing  backboard 
The  next  time  it  was  Tora  who  answered 
the  phone.  My  wife  is  not  easily  awed  but 
she  said.  "Oh,  Senator  Jackson!"  "No, "  he 
said,  "this  is  Scoop."  What  did  he  want  that 
time?  My  opinion  about  a  prominent  econo- 
mist. 

This  was  all  very  heady  for  me.  Each  time 
Scoop  called  I  was  afraid  I  wouldnt  hear 
from  him  again.  Two,  three  months  later  he 
would  call. 

I  kidded  about  this,  told  my  friends  that 
Scoop  would  call  and  tell  me  what  he 
thought,  then  say.  "That's  right,  isn't  it?" 
And  if  1  agreed,  then  it  was  right;  and  if  I 
disagreed,  then  it  was  still  right. 

But  it  wasn't  really  like  that.  Uke  all  of 
us.  the  Senator  had  some  uncertainties  in 
his  mind,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  that 
he  found  me  a  willing  oackboard  against 
which  to  bounce  his  ideas 

He  was  concerned,  as  every  political  figure 
should  be,  with  resolving  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  security  for  individuals 
and  incentives  for  business. 

Scoop  has  been  described  as  a  workaholic. 
That's  not  an  appropriate  term,  because  his 
work  was  also  his  recreation.  He  worried 
about  adjusting  to  life  without  that  work. 
Was  his  death  untimely  at  71?  For  us,  yes. 
For  him,  I  say  thank  God  he  didn't  have  to 
retire. 


[Prom  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic.  Sept.  4.  1983] 
Jackson's  Death  Shocks  the  State 

He  was  the  stuff  which  legends  are  made. 

With  the  passing  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 
•Scoop "  Jackson  last  week  certainly  an  era 
in  state,  national  and  international  politics 
ended.  During  the  course  of  an  illustrious 
career  that  began  with  election  as  Snoho- 
mish County  Prosecutor  at  age  26  and  sub- 
sequently spanned  43  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Scoop  Jackson  served 
his  state  and  country  well. 

It  would  take  reams  of  paper  to  chronicle 
that  unbelievably  effective  career  as  a 
public  servant.  But  what  is  unquestionably 
the  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  is  the 
reputation  Scoop  Jackson  built  as  a  fearless 
campaigner  for  human  rights,  a  champion 
of  his  country  and  for  just  plain  being  an 
honest,  hard-working,  no-nonsense  solon  of 
unquestioned  integrity. 

It  was  always  somewhat  amusing  when  re- 
ferring to  that  long-time  Senate  delegation 
from  this  state  to  point  out  Scoop  Jackson 
was  the  "junior"  senator  until  after  the 
1980  election.  That,  of  course,  was  because 
the  'senior"  man  was  venerable  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  who  won  his  trip  to  the  Senate 
several  years  before  Jackson  moved  over 
from  the  House  in  1952.  But  for  the  decades 
that  followed  before  Magnuson's  defeat  m 
1980,  the  Magnuson-Jackson  team  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  to  become,  hands  down,  the 
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po^rful,  effective  tandem  In  the  hls- 
thls  nation.  There  was  nothing 
about  Jacltson's  performance  and 


folk,  we  were  keenly  aware 
's  accessibility  when  In  the  state, 
numrt-ous  occasions  the  Herald-Republic 
K>ard  discussed  local,  state,  nation- 
international  issues  at  length 
and  we  were  always  Impressed 
^rasp  of  those  issues, 
was  something  of  a  paradox  in  his 
career.  He  was  an  unabashed  lib- 
s<|cial  issues,  a  man  who  could  spear- 
writing  of  the  nation's  first  major 
snvironmental  legislation— the  na- 
En|vlronmental  Policy  Act  In  1969.  At 
time  he  was  one  of  the  Senate's 
outspoken  hawks  on  defense  matters, 
could  block  Senate  ratification 
II  treaty  because  he  thought  it 
too  much  in  favor  of  the  Sovi- 
Dubt^d  one  of  the  last  of  the  cold  war- 
ironic,  but  perhaps  fitting,  that 
he  died  Scoop  Jackson  held  one 
conference  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
shooting  down  an  unarmed  com- 
j^tliner  Thursday. 
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Scoop" 


United  States  Senator,  State  of 
Washington."  And.  indeed,  for  43  years  he 
i  th  It  state  well. 

br<  ught    irrigation   and    reclamation 

1  o  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and 

( ontracts  to  its  western  cities.  He 

t  ring  the  shipyard  to  Bremerton, 

nuclpar  reactor  to  Hanford,   and  the 

to  Oak  Harbor.  He  looked  after 


dear 


could  have  had  other  titles.  It 

said:  "Henry  M.  Jackson,  United 

Senator  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. " 

understanding,  his  knowledge,  his 

determinlition  that,  in  large  measure,  were 

for  bringing  regional  projects 

Columbia     River     hydroelectric 

the  40-foot  channel  to  comple- 


d(k>r  could  have  had  a  third  title: 

Jackson,  United  States  Senator 

'eople  of  the  United  States. "  He 

f 61  vent  dedication  to  a  strong  nation 

nation  that  spoke  with  authority  and 

He  also  had  a  fervent  dedication 

ei^ironment,  parks  and  energy  Inde- 

He  was  the  driving  force  behind 

Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1968  and 

esta  jlishment   of   Washington   State's 

C  ascades    National    Park    and    the 

pi  peline. 


U. 


dlspi  issessed. 


the  door  could  have  had  the  title: 
Jackson,  United  States  Senator 
Vorld."  He  had  a  compassion  for 
the  hungry  Third  World 
human  rights. 
a  quiet  man.  serious  without  being 
HArdworking.  The  son  of  Norwegian 
immigrai  its,  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  law  school  during  the  heart  of  the 


and  I 


Depression  as  a  dishwasher  and  waiter.  He 
was  only  28  when  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1940.  As  a  liberal  Democrat,  he  served  six 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives— 
with  time  out  for  Army  duty  during  World 
War  II— before  beginning  his  long  term  in 
the  Senate  In  1953. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  powerful  political 
figures  of  our  time- and  certainty  one  of 
the  least  pretentious.  The  working  man 
could  approach  him  as  easily  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation.  He  was  more  given  to 
action  than  rhetoric.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  labor  (his  father  had  been  a  union 
man  and  so  had  he.  In  his  youth),  of  civil 
rights,  of  the  American  Indian,  of  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

For  many  he  represented  the  American 
dream— the  son  of  an  immigrant  laborer/ 
carpenter  from  a  small,  smokey  miU  town 
on  the  Western  frontier  (that  was  Everett 
at  the  start  of  the  century).  He  was  a 
United  States  senator  and  almost  became 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  wanted 
very  much  to  be  president  and  he  would 
have  been  a  good  one. 

He  lost  his  bid  for  the  presidency  twice.  It 
saddened  him.  But  it  didn't  sour  him  or  slow 
him  down.  He  was  a  great  senator. 

He  was  also  a  friend.  When  I  needed  help, 
it  was  Henry  M.  Jackson  who  came  to  my 
rescue  as  speaker  for  my  fundraiser.  When  I 
visited  Washington,  D.C.,  his  door  was 
always  open  and  I  took  advantage  of  it.  He 
was  an  inspiration.  It  was  an  education  to 
discuss  regional,  national  and  international 
affairs  with  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  man. 

The  monuments  to  Henry  M.  Jackson  are 
his  accomplishments  and  the  public  service 
legacy  he  leaves  behind.  Miss  him.  we  may: 
but  we  should  give  thanks  for  his  time 
among  us. 

Washington  state  claims  him  as  a  native 
son.  The  Democratic  party  claims  him  as 
one  of  their  own.  But,  first  and  foremost,  he 
was  a  great  American. 

[From  the  Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dispatch.  Sept.  9, 

19831 

"Scoop"  Jackson:  One  of  the  Best 

It  seemed  oddly  apt,  if  unfair,  that  Henry 
Jackson  died  in  the  shadow  of  a  major  news 
event  that  all  but  obscured  his  passing.  For 
more  than  four  decades,  Jackson  toiled  in 
public  service  and  achieved  a  great  deal 
without  gaining  the  public  notice  he  de- 
served. His  bland,  straight-arrow  style  may 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  that. 

No  hint  of  scandal  or  double-dealing  ever 
tainted  Jackson,  but  honesty  was  not  his 
only  strong  suit.  Early  on.  he  fought  Joseph 
McCarthy  at  a  time  when  that  took  great 
courage.  He  authored  legislation  creating 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  And 
he  wrote  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment, 
which  forbade  the  U.S.  from  granting  trade 
concessions  to  countries  restricting  emigra- 
tion, an  act  aimed  at  Moscow's  treatment  of 
Jews  that  foreshadowed  Jimmy  Carter's 
human  rights  policy.  Jackson  was  not  a 
wealthy  man,  but  he  donated  all  his  earn- 
ings from  speeches  to  a  scholarship  fund  for 
needy  students. 

Critics  called  him  the  "senator  from 
Boeing,"  a  jibe  Jackson  took  in  stride.  The 
fact  the  manufacturer  is  the  largest  employ- 
er in  Washington  state  obviously  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  so  did  the  senator's 
unshakeable  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  untrxistworthy  adversary  and 
that  the  best  guarantee  against  war  is  a 
strong  defense  establishment.  He  also  en- 
dorsed this  country's  participation  In  Viet- 


nam, a  position  that  forever  deprived  him  of 
support  from  the  left  wing  of  his  party,  a 
price  he  paid  willingly  for  holding— as  he 
always  did— to  his  convictions. 

Henry  Jackson  never  achieved  his  highest 
aspiration— the  presidency— but  his  long 
and  distinguished  career,  and  his  uncompro- 
mising dedication  to  the  principles  he  held, 
constitute  an  enduring  memorial  to  one  of 
the  finest  United  States  senators  of  our 
time. 

[From  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 
Sept.  7.  1983] 

Henky  M.  Jackson:  1912-83 

(By  Del  Price) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  is  dead.  "Scoop"  has  been  part  of 
our  lives  for  so  many  years  that  it  seemed 
he  would  go  on  forever.  Even  at  71  he  ap- 
peared healthy  and  vigorous.  He  took  care 
of  himself  with  good  living  habits  and  regu- 
lar exercise.  While  we  mourn  his  death,  we 
can  give  thanks  that  he  died  suddenly  and 
at  his  home  in  Everett,  close  to  family  and 
friends.  It  would  have  been  tragic  to  see  a 
man  of  such  outstanding  qualities  and  Intel- 
lect linger  on,  perhaps  incapacitated. 

Scoop  leaves  many  friends  here  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula as  well  as  throughout  the  world. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  he  sent  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence after  the  death  of  Mary  Brown,  his 
long-time  friend  and  supporter  in  Sequlm. 
He  always  remembered  old  friends  like 
Mary.  Emerson  Lawrence  and  Frank  Feeley. 
People  who  campaigned  for  Scoop  in  the 
early  days  before  his  band  wagon  grew  into 
a  political  juggernaut. 

He  liked  people  and  they  like  him.  The 
lopsided  victories  at  the  polls  proved  that. 
He  greeted  people  with  a  sincere,  straight- 
forward manner  no  matter  what  their  sta- 
tion in  life  was.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  his 
working  class  roots  that  gave  him  the  abili- 
ty to  mix  comfortably  with  world  leaders 
and  ordinary  folks  alike. 

He  took  his  work  seriously  from  the  time 
he  delivered  newspapers  as  a  boy  in  Everett. 
to  the  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  While  his 
serious  nature  endeared  him  to  Washington 
state  voters,  it  hampered  his  two  presiden- 
tial bids.  Scoop  just  did  not  make  it  in  na- 
tional politics  where  twenty  seconds  of  tele- 
vision time  turns  voters  on  or  off. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  said  about 
Scoop  Jackson  since  his  death  Thursday 
night.  His  life  and  his  accomplishments  will 
fill  history  books,  and  students  will  read 
about  an  era  in  Washington  state  history 
that  will  never  be  matched.  The  years  of  the 
"Gold  Dust  Twins."  Jackson  and  Magnuson 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  were  extraordinary,  but 
now  they  are  gone. 

We  join  In  thought  and  spirit  the  many 
friends  and  relatives  at  his  funeral  today  in 
Everett.  He  will  be  missed  by  all. 

[From  the  Catholic  Northwest  Progress, 
Sept.  8,  1983] 
Senator  Will  Be  Missed 
(By  Father  D.  Harvey  Mclntyre) 
The  death  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  un- 
derstandably a  deep  loss  to  his  family,  also 
constitutes  a  significant  void  for  the  people 
of  Washington  state  and  the  nation. 

Senator  Jackson's  continued  service  in 
Congress,  stretching  well  over  four  decades, 
has  elevated  him  to  senior  status  on  the 
Hill,  which  earned  him  key  committee  as- 
signments. As  a  result,  issues  of  deep  con- 
cern to  Washington  citizens  received  more 


attention  and  response  in  Congress  because 
of  his  Influential  advocacy.  Just  as  the  ab- 
sence of  that  Influential  voice  brings  a  void 
Into  the  promotion  of  concerns  for  the  gen- 
eral community,  so  too  will  It  bring  a  void 
into  the  promotion  of  several  issues  within 
the  church  community. 

While  the  senator's  positions  were  not 
consistently  in  harmony  with  church  orga- 
nizations like  the  Catholic  Conference  or 
Network,  a  Catholic  lobby  for  social  Justice, 
his  office  was  always  just  as  accessible  to 
discuss  those  areas  of  disagreement  as  those 
where  there  was  agreement.  The  senator 
held  an  opposite  position  to  the  Catholic 
Conference  on  abortion,  and  lately  has  held 
some  differences  on  tuition  tax  credits.  In 
recent  years  the  divergency  on  defense 
issues  became  much  wider.  At  the  same 
time,  on  domestic  social  issues,  the  senator 
was  frequently  on  a  common  footing  with 
the  Conference  and  Network  on  such  feder- 
al issues  as  the  budget,  jobs,  legislation, 
voting  rights  and  immigration. 

My  first  personal  experience  of  the  sena- 
tor's influential  advocacy  on  behalf  of  social 
programs  occurred  in  the  1960s'  anti-pover- 
ty programs  initiated  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (EOA)  during  President  John- 
son's administration.  As  a  founder  of 
Project  CARITAS,  located  at  St.  Peter 
Claver  interracial  Center.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Seattle-King  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Board.  When  national 
funding  for  the  EOA  legislation  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. I  was  sent  by  the  local  board  to  lobby 
the  state  congressional  delegation  for  sup- 
port. Senator  Jackson  offered  total  support 
for  the  legislation  and  called  other  members 
of  the  delegation  off  the  floor  of  Congress 
to  meet  with  me  in  an  effort  to  solicit  their 
support.  Congress  supported  the  necessary 
level  of  funding  for  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

My  last  experience  of  the  senator's  con- 
cern for  the  social  needs  of  our  society  oc- 
curred March  30  of  this  year  when  he  was 
endeavoring  to  respond  to  the  emergency 
housing  requirements  of  the  needy  in  Wash- 
ington state.  He  Invited  me  to  join  with  a 
dozen  community  leaders,  local  government 
officials  and  military  officers  he  had  assem- 
bled In  an  effort  to  secure  the  use  of  all 
available  military  facilities  as  temporary 
emergency  housing  sites. 

Washington  state  indeed  will  notice  for 
years  to  come  the  absence  of  this  energetic, 
influential  voice  on  Washington,  D.C.'s  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Archbishop  Raymond  G.  Hunthausen  has 
issued  the  following  statement  concerning 
the  death  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson: 

•'Sen.  Jackson  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  an  uncommonly  dedicated  and  ca- 
pable political  leader.  His  passing  Is  a  severe 
loss  to  the  people  of  this  state  and  of  our 
nation  as  well.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  man  of  courage,  compassion  and  un- 
swerving conviction.  His  wife  and  family 
have  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayerful 
support  at  this  difficult  moment." 

The  archbishop  sent  a  telegram  of  condo- 
lence to  Mrs.  Jackson  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Seattle. 

[Prom  the  Pierce  County  Herald,  Sept.  6, 

1983] 

A  Statesman  Passes 

With  the  passing  of   'Scoop"  Jackson  last 

week,  the  country  lost  another  of  a  rapidly 

disappearing  breed— the  statesman. 

America  has  a  long  history  of  political 
statesmen.  They  spend  their  lives  as  re- 
vered, even  loved,  members  of  their  con- 


stituencies, becoming  almost  legendary  in 
reputation.  Their  characters  are  almost 
above  reproach— even  their  foibles  are  re- 
membered with  humor  instead  of  disgust— 
and  If  you  disagreed  with  their  opinions  you 
at  least  had  to  respect  them.  A  statesman, 
after  all,  knows  about  such  matters:  "You 
keep  the  shop,  we'll  take  care  of  the  ship  of 
state." 

Sometimes  the  rarely  checked  power  of  a 
member  of  Congress  can  ruin  a  character 
and  wlpeout  a  career  of  public  service— some 
people  are  not  cut  out  to  be  statesmen.  But 
Washington  residents  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  two  unquestionable  states- 
men serving  them  In  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
currently: Henry  Jackson  and  Warren  Mag- 
nuson. 

As  many  have  noted  since  Jackson's  death 
last  Thursday,  it  is  strangely  ironic  that 
Magnuson,  78,  was  retired  by  Washington 
voters  In  1980  largely  because  they  per- 
ceived the  elder  statesman  was  in  poor 
health  and  was  getting  too  old  to  be  effec- 
tive despite  his  mammoth  clout  in  the 
Senate.  Jackson,  then  68,  in  comparison  was 
almost  a  health  fanatic,  seeemlngly  inde- 
structible. Voters  made  the  choice  to  replace 
Magnuson  with  Slade  Gorton;  after  all  they 
still  had  Jackson's  prestige  and  seniority, 
and  most  likely  would  have  had  it  for  at 
least  five  more  years.  Fate,  however,  blinds 
the  foresight  of  men. 

Barring  a  remote  scenario  in  which  Mag- 
nuson is  restored  to  the  Senate,  Washington 
now  has  less  than  two  years  of  political  ex- 
perience in  that  body  and,  more  important, 
only  two  years  of  seniority.  It  is  truly  the 
end  of  a  powerful  era  for  the  state.  Truth- 
fully, much  of  what  Washington  is  today 
has  depended  on  the  Congressional  influ- 
ence of  Magnuson  and  Jackson. 

Beyond  Washington's  loss,  though,  Jack- 
son's passing  means  the  country  will  have 
one  less  free-thinking  public  servant.  The 
senator's  grip  on  the  Washington  electorate 
allowed  him  to  speak  his  mind  without  fear 
of  reprisal  at  the  polls.  Over  the  years  his 
most  remembered  posture  was  his  fierce 
mistrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  inten- 
tions of  its  government.  A  frontline  "cold 
warrior,"  Jackson  alternately  drew  praise 
and  scorn  for  what  many  felt  was  a  pro-mili- 
tary philosophy  of  government. 

In  actuality,  however,  many  claim  Jackson 
was  much  more  pro-freedom  than  pro-mili- 
tary or  anti-Soviet.  It  was  his  love  of  the 
freedom  his  country  afforded  him  that 
spurred  his  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cording to  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  Washington  state 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  find  another  of  his 
calibre.  During  a  time  when  paranoid  presi- 
dents lie  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
office,  when  members  of  Congress  use  their 
position  for  personal  monetary  or  material 
gain,  when  the  media  is  full  of  stories  ques- 
tioning the  moral  character  of  our  elected 
leaders,  it  was  nice  to  have  good  old  steady, 
cantankerous  "Scoop"  Jaclcson  around  to 
look  out  for  our  interests. 

Now  he's  gone.  As  a  senator,  the  state 
must  replace  him.  As  a  statesman,  he 
cannot  be  replaced. 

[From  the  Peninsula  Times-Tribune,  Sept. 
7,  1983] 

A  Big  Gap  in  the  Senate 
Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  was  a 
profound  asset  to  his  fellow  Washington 
state  residents,  nine  U.S.  presidents  and  the 
masses  of  America  during  his  43  years  of 
congressional  service. 


The  lawmaker's  death  last  week  at  71. 
shortly  after  his  return  from  an  exhausting 
mission  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
has  brought  a  torrent  of  tributes  from  those 
who  luiew  the  man  and  the  politician  best 
of  all.  The  best  of  these  eulogies  fittingly 
have  been  devoid  of  partisan  overtones. 

Jaclcson  deserves  this  nation's  everlasting 
praise  and  respect  for  a  lifetime  of  unswerv- 
ing patriotism  and  demonstrable  concern 
for  Americans  at  all  economic  levels.  He  was 
an  unbudglng  hawk  on  military  readiness 
and  outspoken  against  this  country's  en- 
emies. But  liberalism  also  was  prominent  in 
his  long  elective  service,  for  his  basic  hu- 
manitarianlsm  was  never  In  doubt. 

A  Senate  colleague.  Patrick  Moynihan  of 
New  York,  perhaps  summed  it  up  best  in  a 
simple  eulogy  to  the  son  of  Norwegian  im- 
migrants: 

"There  is  a  great  emptiness  In  the  Senate 
with  him  gone." 

Jackson,  a  two-time  contender  for  the 
presidency,  made  huge  contributions  in  the 
Senate  and  far  beyond  its  confines. 

[From  the  Reporter,  Sept.  6,  1983] 
Lifetime  of  Service  Won't  Be  Forgotten 

Even  in  this  community  where  the  GOP 
traditionally  reigns  supreme,  Scoop  Jackson 
was  a  sure-win  in  the  ballot  box.  Islanders 
gave  him  close  to  a  2-to-l  edge  over  Doug 
Jewett  in  1982;  in  1976  he  did  even  better 
than  that  against  George  Brown. 

That  really  doesn't  come  as  any  surprise; 
this  state's  most  popular  vote-getter  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  serving  the  people  of 
Washington.  In  those  decades  of  service,  he 
touched  the  lives  of  many,  as  tributes  to  the 
senator  in  recent  days  have  indicated.  It 
says  something  about  the  man  that  those 
fond  remembrances  and  words  of  sympathy 
have  come  from  near  and  far:  the  Reagan 
White  House;  neighborhood  taverns  in  his 
hometown  of  Everett;  world  capitals;  the  Se- 
attle chapter  of  Hadassah. 

While  Jackson  was  well-lmown  interna- 
tionally for  his  strong  stance  on  defense 
issues,  he  was  known  at  home  for  his  con- 
cern about  people.  On  his  last  public  ap- 
pearance on  the  Island  just  prior  to  the 
1976  General  Election  Jackson  talked  about 
the  need  to  get  people  back  to  work.  Main- 
taining a  high  unemployment  level  among 
young  people  in  this  nation's  cities  is  "invit- 
ing disaster,"  he  warned.  He  talked  about 
putting  together  a  public  works  jobs  pro- 
gram, which  finally  happened  several  years 
later. 

Partisan  battles  are  already  shaping  up 
over  a  replacement  for  Jackson,  although 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  alike 
seem  to  agree  fillings  his  shoes  may  be  an 
Impossible  task. 

But  as  we  ponder  the  election  season  upon 
us  and  study  the  host  of  local  candidates 
who  have  agreed  to  put  their  names  on  the 
ballot,  we're  glad  there  are  people  who  will 
carry  on,  who  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  public  service  as  Scoop  Jackson  did 
so  unselfishly  for  so  long. 

[From  the  World,  Sept.  5,  1983] 

Karl  Stoftel  Remembers  Pvt.  Jackson 
(By  Bob  Woods) 

When  a  friend  dies,  there  seems  always  to 
be  that  question:  'I  wonder  if  he  really 
knew  how  much  he  was  appreciated?" 

It  is  like  that  with  the  passing  of  Senator 
Scoop,  forty-year  friend. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  one  little  story 
about  Scoop  which  I  think  tells  something 
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fjying  home  to  check  with  my  own 
(and  believe  me  to  get  on  a 
transcontinental   airline   at   that   time   was 
somethirfg  else),   when   I   was  displaced   in 
i  by  some  brass-wearing  VIP  and 
it  for  another  flight, 
around  in  the  rather  barren  air- 
wailing  room  on  wooden  benches  were 
di  izen  other  lesser  important  travel- 
Amo  ng  them,  dressed  in  Army  fatigues 
d  iffel  bag  by  his  side  was  Congress- 
Pr  vate)  Scoop  Jackson.  He'd  taken  a 
ilong  with  the  others  and  was  wait- 
ti  rn  to  get  on  another  flight.  He  was 
holne  before  going  back  to  his  Capitol 
and  civilian  duties.  We  eventually 
tog^her  back  to  Washington  State. 

imes  afterward  I  reminded  Scoop 

up  VIP  status  and  his  only 

the  famous  half  smile.  He  was  a 

very  human  sort  of  a  man  and  I'm 

have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 

friend  and  senator. 


pi  Lssmg 


[Prori  the  Snohomish  (Wash.)  County 
Tribune,  Sept.  7.  1983] 
Gave  Politics  a  Good  Name 
Tt-ibune  joins  the  people  of  Snoho- 
Cotmty,  the  state,  country  and  world 
the  death  of  Senator  Henry 


politics  a  good  name. 

senator  served  with  distinction  in  a 

c  loice  frequently  viewed  with  suspi- 

t  lese  cynical  times.  Even  though  his 

veren't  always  popular  with  every- 

was  never  any  doubt  he  represent- 

c^nstituents,  state  and  country  with 

intelligence,  hard  work  and  deter- 

— maintaining    the    highest   stand- 

ifublic  service. 

time  we  met  him  was  at  the  open- 

Pirst  Heritage  Bank  in  Snoho- 

Ifiat   occasion   was   not   the    "grand 

of  the  new   building.  The  event 

pl4ce  in  a  tent  adjacent  to  a  mobile 

serving  as  the  bank's  temporary 


t  tie 


headquarters.  The  surroundings  were  not 
■plush  "  but  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  country,  was  there. 

At  that  time  he  praised  the  people  of  this 
area  for  having  the  confidence  to  undertake 
the  challenge  of  developing  a  home-owned, 
independent  bank  in  bleak  economic  times. 
He  related  his  background  and  his  confi- 
dence in  this  country's  future  and  its  roots 
in  self-reliance  and  determination.  He  was 
at  home  with  the  small  town  businessmen, 
the  farmers,  the  people  he  represented. 

He  gave  politics  a  good  name. 

[From  the  Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.).  Skagit 

Valley  Herald.  Sept.  7,  1983) 

The  World  Will  Miss  Henry  M.  Jackson 

The  world  is  bidding  farewell  to  an  insti- 
tution in  Everett  today.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
"Scoop"  Jackson,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
this  state  has  ever  produced,  is  gone. 

The  sudden  death  of  Jackson  comes  as  a 
shock,  for  he  was  seemingly  a  tireless  man 
who  hardly  had  begun  to  show  his  71  years. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  best  that  he  died 
while  he  was  still  going  strong— on  a  day 
when  the  world  had  looked  to  him  for  guid- 
ance during  its  most  recent  crisis.  On  the 
other,  one  can't  help  but  think  that  he  de- 
served some  pleasant  retirement  after  his 
long  career  in  Congress. 

Henry  Jackson  stood  apart  from  lesser  po- 
litical figures  because  he  was  tough  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  tell  his  constituents  ex- 
actly what  he  thought.  Pew  of  his  constitu- 
ents agreed  with  him  on  every  issue,  but 
they  always  knew  where  he  stood. 

Jackson  worked  hard  to  improve  educa- 
tion and  protect  the  environment.  He 
pushed  urban  development  and  human 
rights.  He  also  understood  what  makes 
Washington's  economy  tick  and  did  his 
share  to  keep  it  ticking. 

Most  Americans,  however,  will  remember 
Jackson  for  his  commitment  to  national  de- 
fense, his  impact  on  arms  control  talks  and 
his  strong  support  for  Israel. 

Henry  Jackson  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
strength  who  expected  his  country  to  oper- 
ate with  those  attributes.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Skagit  and  Island  counties,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  here. 

At  present  it's  unclear  how  Jackson's  re- 
placement in  the  Senate  will  be  chosen, 
much  less  who  it  will  be.  Whoever  it  is  will 
be  measured  against  a  monumental  yard- 
stick. 

[From  the  Auburn  (Wash.)  Globe,  Sept.  4, 
1983] 

OpimoN 

THE  nation's  lost  A  VALUED  FRIEND 

There  was  everything  to  applaud  and 
little  to  criticize  in  the  life  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  whose  death  Thursday  night 
shocked  and  saddened  friends  and  political 
foes. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  all  of  us  can 
emulate. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  political  speci- 
mens, a  man  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
state  and  country,  a  tireless  worker— some 
would  say  a  workaholic— a  skilled  legislative 
craftsman  who  could  bring  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  together  in  compromise,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  principle  who  would  sooner  quit 
public  life  than  alter  his  basic  beliefs  and 
values  in  favor  of  political  expediency. 

And  in  a  political  career  spanning  nearly 
45  years  beginning  with  his  election  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  Snohomish  County, 
there  was  no  hint  of  scandal,  no  tarnish. 


In  the  past  two  days,  one  official  after  an- 
other has  lauded  that  one  predominant  trait 
in  Jackson,  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  you 
agreed  with  him  on  a  particular  issue,  his 
word  was  everything.  You  trusted  the  man. 

Through  the  years,  his  peace-through- 
strength  philosophy  and  his  ever-suspicious 
view  of  Soviet  intentions  fell  in  and  out  of 
fashion,  but  he  never  betrayed  those  values. 
And  it  was  those  beliefs  which  prompted 
him  to  vist  Red  China,  his  fourth  visit. 
during  the  last  half  of  August. 

On  that  trip,  Jackson  wore  himself  out 
campaigning  for  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  something  he  strongly 
felt  was  vital  to  world  stability. 

Quite  literally,  he  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  71 -year-old  Jackson  returned  from 
the  two-week  trip  with  a  heavy  cold  he 
caught  toward  the  end  of  the  tour.  Despite 
the  nagging  cold  and  a  cough  which  punctu- 
ated his  conversations,  he  maintained  a  full 
schedule  of  appointments,  telephone  calls 
and  a  press  conference  Thursday  to  express 
his  shock  over  the  Soviet  Union's  jet  fighter 
attack  on  a  civilian  Korean  airliner. 

His  last  press  conference,  fittingly,  was 
vintage  Scoop,  with  his  expressions  of  deep- 
felt  moral  outrage  over  the  Soviet  act  and  a 
call  for  a  firm  response  mixed  with  re- 
straint. 

He  then  went  home,  complaining  of  a 
tightness  in  his  chest,  and  retired  early.  The 
heart  attack  probably  came  when  he  was 
asleep. 

His  death  is  a  unestimatable  loss  for  the 
people  of  the  state:  as  the  third-highest 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate,  he  wielded 
tremendous  power  and  influence  advanta- 
geous to  Washington.  The  nation,  too.  has 
lost  a  strong,  unflinching  voice  for  world 
peace  through  strength. 

And  all  of  us  have  lost  a  valued  friend. 

[From. the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 

Intelligencer,  Sept.  9,  1983] 

Scoop  Leaves  Us  With  Fitting  Legacy 

Good  law  is  so  obvious  that  we  wonder 
how— and  why— we  ever  lived  without  such 
legislation  before  it  was  passed. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  is  good  law,  excellent  law.  If  history 
recognizes  merit  after  the  meritorious  are 
dead,  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  would 
be  known  as  the  Jackson  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

For  it  was  Sen.  Henry  M.  (Scoop)  Jackson 
of  Washington  state,  now  eight  days  dead 
and  richly  eulogized,  who  created  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  who  used  his 
power  and  prestige  14  years  ago  to  move  his 
bill  through  Congress  and  onto  the  desk  of 
President  Richard  Nixon. 

It  was  a  measure  of  Jackson's  persuasive 
abilities,  sometimes  lost  to  outside  observ- 
ers, that  President  Nixon,  with  ceremony 
and  gusto,  made  signing  the  act  his  first  of- 
ficial action  of  1970.  saying  it  was  "now  or 
never"  for  the  United  States  to  move 
against  pollution  and  unregulated  highway 
building  and  the  following  urban  sprawl. 

HIGH  in  NIXON'S  REGARD 

Nixon's  political  advisers,  of  a  party  dif- 
ferent and  of  views  certainly  different  from 
Jackson's  on  most  matters,  had  wanted  the 
president  to  seek  something  less  than  Jack- 
son has  wrought. 

But  the  president  knew  Jackson,  trusted 
him.  indeed  had  considered  him  for  his  Cab- 
inet, so  high  was  Nixon's  regard,  and 
became  converted  to  what  was  for  many  Re- 
publicans then  and  is  still  a  disturbing 
notion: 


That  the  federal  government  should  inter- 
pose its  power  in  what  had  previously  been 
an  exercise  of  private  or  state  power— regu- 
lation of  actions  that  might  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  air.  water,  wilderness,  human  space 
and  values. 

It  was  typical  for  Jackson  that  on  the  day 
that  Nixon  signed  EPA,  Jackson  jogged  the 
president  to  do  more  than  just  speak  of  a 
healthy  environment. 

No  one  could  ever  say  that  Jackson  was 
generally  eloquent  of  speech,  but  no  one 
ever  denied  that  he  could  politely  press  the 
points  of  pressure  that  forward  action  in  a 
democracy. 

The  act  was  a  radical  measure  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  For  the  first  time  it  de- 
clared it  federal  policy  "to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony." 
Up  to  Jan.  2.  1970.  when  Nixon  signed  the 
act.  federal  policy  had  been  mainly  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  actions  of  private  persons, 
corporations  and  government  agencies  fall 
where  they  might  on  the  general  population 
so  far  as  damaging  the  environment  was 
concerned. 

Jackson's  bill,  designed  for  passage  by  the 
then  Senate  Interior  Committee,  which 
Jackson  chaired,  went  far  beyond  lofty 
aims,  however. 

It  created  and  directed  the  president  to 
listen  to  an  independent  council  of  advisers 
on  environmental  policy,  thus  ensuring  that 
the  nation  at  its  highest  levels  would  get 
constant  and  objective  information  on  mat- 
ters impinging  on  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

It  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  thus  pulling  together 
but  giving  vaistly  more  power  to  what  had 
been  a  hodgepodge  of  agencies  with  con- 
cerns about  environmental  quality. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  of  all— but 
mainly  overlooked  in  the  press  reports  of 
the  time— EPA  directed  that  all  federal 
agencies  be  required  to  write  environmental 
impact  statements  and  genuinely  evaluate 
their  conclusions  before  taking  many  major 
actions. 

The  importance  of  these  statements 
cannot  be  overrated.  For  the  first  time  agen- 
cies like  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
to  gather  and  report  and  hold  hearings  on 
information  about  the  effects  of  what  they 
proposed  to  do  before  they  did  it.  If  they  do 
not,  then,  as  a  thousand  legal  cases  have 
proved,  they  are  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the 
courts  and  to  delay  and  perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate demise  of  a  project. 

PUBLIC  CAN  educate  SELF 

Writing  an  EIS  requires  that  windy  prom- 
ises by  officialdom  be  replaced  by  science— 
by  exact  information  about  the  costs  of  air. 
water,  wildlife,  human  society.  And  the  law 
requires  that  an  EIS  must  list  and  detail  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  action. 

Thus  the  public  can  educate  itself  before  a 
highway  or  a  dam  or  a  dock  is  imposed  upon 
it. 

This  section  of  EPA  has,  if  nothing  else, 
resulted  in  a  vast  body  of  new  knowledge 
about  the  things  that  many  large-scale 
human  actions  impact,  including  about 
human  beings.  It  is  not  enough  any  more 
for  an  agency  routinely  to  justify  pollution 
or  the  extinction  of  a  rare  species. 

By  federal  law,  and  by  extension  through 
like  state  and  local  laws,  the  public's  right 
to  know  has  been  increased  vastly. 

Scoop  Jackson  knew  that,  acted  on  it  and 
defended  it  until  the  day  he  died.  "He  pro- 
tected the  environment"  would  be  a  fitting 
epitaph. 


[From  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 
Sept.  2.  1983] 

Henry  Jackson.  Senator 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  spent  a  life- 
time practicing  the  science  of  democratic 
government  with  skill  and  intelligence. 

In  return,  the  people  of  this  state  trusted 
him  in  a  way  that  is  unmatched  by  any 
other  public  official.  Election  after  election 
they  voted  for  him,  whichever  way  the  po- 
litical winds  blew. 

Not  that  Henry  Jackson  shifted  with  the 
political  winds.  He  was  a  man  of  his  roots 
and  his  times.  Born  in  Everett,  May  31, 
1912,  the  son  of  Norwegian  immigrants,  he 
combined  the  tradition  of  social  conscious- 
ness of  his  ancestry  with  its  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  principle. 

He  earned  the  nickname  "Scoop"  as  a  pa- 
perboy in  Everett  and  managed  to  work  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Washington 
during  the  Depression.  Fresh  from  law 
school,  he  was  elected  Snohomish  County 
prosecutor  and  from  there  on  never  lost  an 
election. 

Jackson  entered  Congress  in  1938  with  a 
wave  of  young  liberal  disciples  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  that  included  Lyndon 
Johnson  of  Texas.  They  and  their  country 
went  to  war  three  years  later.  The  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II  shaped  their  think- 
ing. 

Out  of  the  Depression  came  Jackson's 
commitment  to  social  and  economic  action 
by  government.  Out  of  the  war  came  a  com- 
mitment to  strong  defense. 

Jackson,  like  most  of  his  generation,  be- 
lieved that  World  War  II  would  never  have 
started  if  the  Western  allies  had  stood  up  to 
Hitler  and  Tojo.  that  the  terrible  price  paid 
in  blood  by  the  small,  ill-equipped  forces  of 
the  allies  and  by  their  civilians  early  in  the 
war  could  have  been  prevented. 

Despite  the  unpopularity  in  recent  years 
of  Henry  Jackson's  advocacy  of  a  strong 
military,  he  never  had  any  trouble  at  the 
polls.  One  reason  was  that  he  liked  cam- 
paigning: he  liked  people.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  him  work  a  Whatcom  County 
crowd,  picking  out  faces  and  names,  recall- 
ing previous  meetings. 

To  Jackson,  the  voters  were  never  mass 
statistics  to  be  reached  by  scientifically  ad- 
justing positions  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
Voters  were  reached  by  shaking  their  hands 
and  patiently  explaining  what  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Henry  Jackson  never  reached  the  presi- 
dency, although  he  came  close  a  couple  of 
times.  Nevertheless,  he  shaped  his  country's 
government  in  a  way  that  only  a  few  in  his- 
tory have.  The  state  of  Washington  can  be 
proud  of  its  son. 

[From  the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept.  3, 
1983] 

Senator  Henry  Jackson,  1912-1983 

(By  Floyd  Larson) 

The  unexpected  death  Thursday  night  of 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop  "  Jackson  is  a 
loss  to  the  state  and  nation— and  marks  an 
end  of  an  era  which  saw  the  rise  to  political 
preeminence  of  several  western  politicians 
out  of  the  economic  and  social  ashes  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

Jackson  was  one  of  that  breed,  who,  like 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  former 
majority  leader  and  now  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Japan:  former  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  of 
our  state:  and  former  Sen.  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  were  able  to  strike  a  successful  bal- 


ance  between   the   parochial   and   national 
politics. 

Their  perennial  success  at  the  polls  often 
transcended  party  lines  because  they  used 
their  tenure  powers  and  influences  biparti- 
sanly  for  the  most  part. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  them,  and 
Sen.  Jackson  in  particular,  could  not  be  the 
most  intense  of  partisans  when  the  occas- 
sion  demanded  it.  He  served  as  national 
party  chairman  in  the  Kennedy  years. 

The  West  has  always  been  wary  of  the  so- 
called  Eastern  Establishment,  yet  Jackson 
was  able  to  win  a  modest,  but  respectable, 
following  in  the  East  in  his  two  unsuccessful 
bids  for  the  democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion, without  undermining  his  home  politi- 
cal base. 

Always  distrustful  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
intentions,  Jackson  appealed  to  many  con- 
servatves  by  maintaining  a  strong  hawkish 
stance  on  national  security  issues  despite  a 
significant  shift  in  the  other  direction  by 
many  in  his  party. 

He  made  no  apologies  for  the  epithet  be- 
stowed on  him  by  some  critics  that  he  ""was 
the  senator  from  Boeing."  This  consistent 
support  had  nothing  to  do  politically  with 
Boeing  management.  Jackson  was  a  pragma- 
tist  and  to  him  Boeing  success  translated 
into  thousands  of  jobs  for  his  constituents. 
Although,  his  political  foes  disagreed  with 
him— often  quite  sharply— on  many,  many 
issues:  there  is  no  question  that  he  com- 
manded their  respect,  and  at  times  envious 
admiration. 

Once  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  was  re- 
turned three  times  with  70  percent  or  plus 
pluralities— which  has  to  be  a  tribute  to  his 
political  acumen  which  enabled  him,  like 
many  of  his  contemporary  colleagues  who 
are  now  too  gone  from  the  scene,  to  attract 
voters  from  both  parties  and  attain  power 
through  tenure. 

His  death  diminishes  the  state's  political 
clout  in  the  nation's  capital. 

His  stature  as  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs, 
national  defense  and  energy  conservation 
reflected  three  major  areas  of  federal 
impact  in  our  state. 

Historians  will  place  Sen.  Jackson  in  a 
more  realistic  perspective  than  we— political 
friends  or  foes— can  today. 

But.  we  are  confident  the  balance  will 
favor  him  and  his  record  will  show  he 
served  his  state  and  his  nation  well. 

We.  and  other  citizens  of  this  state,  now 
join  his  family  in  mourning  his  untimely 
passing.  Honest  political  differences  aside. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  was  a  giant 
of  our  time. 

[From  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian. 
Sept.  4,  1983] 

Oregon  Will  Miss  Jackson 
The  death  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  71  is  a  serious  national 
loss.  His  unexpected  death  will  be  felt  par- 
ticularly in  his  own  state  of  Washington, 
but  ni  ighboring  states  like  Oregon  also  will 
miss  and  mourn  the  Democrat  who  labored 
without  recompense  on  countless  regional 
tasks  now  caught  in  the  web  of  history. 

Jackson's  impact  on  the  nation  was  far- 
reaching  during  his  more  than  40  years  in 
the  Congress,  which  included  30  Senate 
years.  The  senator  from  Everett,  Wash.,  set 
standards  for  excellence  of  performance  ad- 
mired by  presidents,  his  colleagues  in  all 
parties  and  the  countless  ordinary  people  he 
knew  and  genuinely  liked,  and  for  whom  he 
gave  much  of  his  life's  work. 
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Washington  voters  responded,  electing 
him  by  unprecedented  margins.  Although 
his  two  effbrts  to  get  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion failed!  he  continued  to  exercise  great 
power  in  tiie  Senate.  He  was  third  on  the 
Senate  seniority  list  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Jackson  was  deeply  Informed  on  weapons 
systems,  fdrelgn  affairs,  energy,  the  envi- 
ronment, civil  rights  and  the  big  and  small 
problems  cf  his  region.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
regional  problem  of  aU,  the  Washington 
Public  Pover  Supply  System's  default  on 
bonds  for  two  nuclear  power  plants,  will 
sorely  misi  Jackson's  expertise  and  influ- 
ence as  thp  region  struggles  back  from  the 
disaster. 

Oregonians  appreciated  Jaickson's  efforts, 
when  he  vas  alive.  One  of  them,  Edith 
Green,  th(  former  congresswoman,  recom- 
mended J^kson  for  president  In  1972.  One 
can  speculate  that  the  nation  would  be  a  far 
better  plade  today  had  Jackson  brought  his 
integrity,  1  ils  genuine  honesty,  humility  and 
wide  rangq  of  talents  to  the  White  House  at 
that  time 
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debt  to  Jackson  was  enormous, 
business  people,  ordinary  citizens 
with  problems  and  the  state's  leaders  as  if 
Oregon  we  re  his  own  state.  And  prior  to  the 
emergence  of  Sens.  Mark  Hatfield  and  Bob 
Packwood  to  leadership  posts  in  the  Con- 
gress, Jac  Eson  often  was  Oregon's  only 
really  infli  ential  senator. 

The  O-egonlan  supported  Jackson's 
Democrat!:  nomination  bid  in  1972,  citing 
among  th«  reasons  his  efforts  to  develop  a 
defense  se;ond  to  none  and  his  authorship 
of  the  most  influential  piece  of  legislation 
of  the  defade,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Hardly  i,  major  issue  of  the  last  30  years, 
whether  lie  was  affirming  a  new  under- 
standing V  ith  Peking  where  Jackson  visited 
this  summer  to  confer  with  the  Chinese 
leaders,  or  sorting  out  baffling  weapons  sys- 
tems choiies,  the  great  oil  embargo  disrup- 
tions or  tr  p'ing  to  save  the  environment,  suf- 
fered froii  his  neglect  or  lacked  his  in- 
formed su]  »port. 

Henry  Jickson  set  personal  standards  in 
the  conduct  of  politics  that  made  all  who 
knew  him  feel  better  for  the  experience.  It 
is  a  legacy  of  excellence,  compassion  and  na- 
tional concerns  that  he  leaves,  and  it  is 
matched 
leaders. 


)y  few  of  the  nation's  political 


[Prom  th^  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Sept,  7, 
1983] 

The  Jackson  Legacy 
Aot  to  mourn  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
1  lut  to  celebrate  in  life  the  vibrant 
great  American, 
legacy  rededicates  America  to  the 
allow    it    to   endure:    equality 
justice  and  liberty, 
l^acy  of  commitment  to  American 
education,  free  enterprise,  ethi- 
service  and  democratic  govem- 


legacy  reminds  the  nation  of  its 
in  the  world  community:  a 
democracy,  a  bastion  of  freedom, 
human  rights  and  peace. 

of  vision:  to  protect  the  envl- 
sustains  all  life;  to  provide  the 
powers  the  nation's  economic 
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teaches  Americans  to  practice 

virtues  that  make  them  such  a 

decent  people:  Caring,  kindness. 


anonymous    charity,    reverence    and    hard 
work. 

And  finally,  the  Jackson  legacy  is  one  of 
history:  that  the  nation  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  American  experience:  and  that  so  In- 
structed, these  United  States  must  seek  a 
destiny  that  Is  not  manifest  but  that  em- 
braces manifestly  the  highest  principles  of 
humankind. 

[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Statesman- 
Journal,  Sept.  4,  19831 
Jackson  an  Eftective  Patriot 

His  detractors  called  him  "the  senator 
from  Boeing,"  but  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
was  really  the  senator  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  was  an  able  advocate  and 
friend  for  the  entire  region.  Jackson,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  died  Thursday  night  at 
the  age  of  71. 

"Scoop  "  Jackson,  who  got  his  nickname 
delivering  newspapers  as  a  boy,  had  served 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  since  1952  after  six  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jackson 
and  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  who  served  28 
years  in  Congress,  became  effective  and 
powerful  advocates  for  the  Northwest 
during  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations. 

Jackson  was  hawkish  on  defense  and 
viewed  the  Soviet  Union  with  distrust.  He 
also  was  an  outspoken  defender  of  Israel. 
Despite  his  views  on  arms,  Jackson  was  re- 
spected by  friend  and  foe  for  his  dedication 
and  high  moral  character. 

Jackson  hours  before  his  death  had  called 
the  destruction  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines 
jumbo  jetliner  "an  act  of  barbarism  "  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Jackson  had  worked  effectively  with 
Oregon  congressional  representatives  over 
the  years  In  winning  appropriations  for 
Northwest  projects.  The  level  of  federal 
spending  In  Washington  state  was  largely 
the  result  of  work  by  Jackson  and  Magnu- 
son. 

Gov.  Spellman  will  name  a  successor  to 
Jackson  and  that  successor,  who  will  serve 
until  the  1984  general  election,  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  Republican  although  Spell- 
man  has  said  he  will  not  talk  about  a  succes- 
sor until  after  Jackson's  services. 

[From  the  Baker  (Oreg.)  Democrat-Herald, 

Sept.  5,  1983] 
Jackson  Was  a  Man  for  All  of  the  People 

Yesterday,  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  was 
here,  characteristically  taking  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  another  of  its  transgressions 
against  mankind. 

Today  he  Is  gone  from  us,  the  victim  of  a 
sudden,  massive  heart  attack. 

The  death  of  the  veteran  senator,  71,  on 
Thursday  evening  In  his  hometown  Everett, 
is  a  shocking  loss  to  the  people  of  this  state 
and  to  the  nation. 

During  his  more  than  30  years  in  the 
Senate,  Jackson  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  respected  men  In  that  body, 
and  in  the  United  States. 

While  he  lost  two  bids  to  be  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  never  lost  an  election 
in  his  45  years  In  Congress,  more  often  than 
not  winning  by  bipartisan  landslides,  bury- 
ing his  sacrificial  Republican  opponents. 

But  Jackson  was  much  more  than  a  parti- 
san Democrat.  Although  he  associated  with 
world  leaders  and  royalites,  he  was  a  man 
for  all  of  the  people,  down  to  the  most 
common,  every-day  citizen. 

He  never  forgot  his  roots  and  never  forgot 
his  allegiance  and  responsibilities  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  people  of  this  state. 


He  came  to  the  Lewis  County  area  a 
number  of  times,  making  public  appear- 
ances and  visiting  with  the  media.  Including 
stopping  in  at  this  newspaper  to  share  with 
us  his  viewpoints. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  the  very  finest  tra- 
ditions of  that  party,  a  man  with  deep  com- 
passion for  the  common  working  man  and  a 
patriot's  patriot,  consistently  favoring  a 
strong  national  defense  to  keep  our  free 
nation  free. 

Indeed,  the  fervent  displeasure  and  anger 
he  expressed  at  a  news  conference,  just 
hours  before  his  death,  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  shooting  down  an  unarmed  South 
Korean  passenger  plane  Is  said  by  one  of  his 
doctors  to  have  very  likely  contributed  to 
his  fatal  heart  attack. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  after  Its  Labor 
Day  recess,  there  will  be  a  big  pair  of  empty 
shoes  In  the  halls  of  Congress  reminding  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  the  senator  that 
they  will  no  longer  have  his  long  years  of 
experience  and  wise  counsel  to  call  upon. 

Jackson  was  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  was  a  pow- 
erful and  Influential  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  Governmental  Af- 
fairs and  Intelligence  Committees. 

We  offer  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  the 
senator's  family.  The  attention  after  Jack- 
son is  laid  to  rest  (the  speculation  has  al- 
ready begun)  will  shift  to  who  Gov.  Spell- 
maai  will  name  as  a  successor  to  fUl  the  posi- 
tion until  the  1984  general  election. 

It's  expected  by  all  that  Spellman  will 
name  a  Republican. 

We  trust  the  governor  will  choose  one 
who  shares  the  views  the  late  senator  had 
on  national  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 
That  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  de- 
parted senator  and  to  the  people  who  elect- 
ed him. 

Goodbye,  Scoop. 

Number  One  Citizen  " 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  robbed  the  free  world  of  one  of  Its 
greatest  leaders,  and  took  from  Washington 
State  its  number-one  citizen.  Scoop  Jackson 
served  in  public  office  for  almost  half  of  the 
94-year  history  of  Washington  State. 

When  he  died  he  ranked  as  the  number- 
one  Washingtonian  of  all  time,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  10  most  influential  and  ef- 
fective leaders  of  the  free  world. 

His  statesmanship  transcended  partisan 
politics  so  much  that  voters  returned  him  to 
the  world's  most  important  legislative  body 
by  unprecedented  majorities. 

His  loss  win  be  felt  a  bit  more  keenly  In 
Prosser  because  Henry  Jackson  was  the  Inti- 
mate friend  of  Prosserlte  Herb  Davis  with 
whom  he  remained  In  close  touch  from  the 
time  their  friendship  was  formed  in  college 
and  law  school.  Others  in  Prosser  became 
closer  to  Mr.  Jackson  because  of  the  bond 
between  Scoop  and  Herb. 

Twice  Senator  Jackson  turned  down  cabi- 
net appointments.  Twice  he  came  close  to 
receiving  his  party's  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  twice  he  was  close  to  being  nomi- 
nated for  vice  president. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  powerful  advocate 
for  public  power,  nuclear  energy,  national 
defense,  social  programs,  unions,  farmers 
and  business.  He  was  a  Communist  fighter. 
Many  disagreed  with  some  of  his  positions. 
Virtually  none  questioned  his  straight  out 
honesty  and  integrity. 

Although  his  loss  is  sudden,  unexpected 
and  painful,  it  will  be  good  to  remember 
that  he  spent  his  last  day  on  earth  not  in  a 


sick  bed,  but  up  on  his  feet  fighting  for  his 
state  and  his  country. 

Scoop  Jackson 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Any  number  of  senators  can  replace  Scoop 
Jackson  In  such  specialized  areas  as  energy, 
defense,  civil  liberties  and  Great  Power  poli- 
tics. But  nobody  else  can  draw  all  these 
themes  together  In  ways  that  make  things 
happen. 

Much  fuss  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  liberal  or  a  conservative.  In  fact, 
his  shaping  political  experience  was  the 
New  Deal.  Like  all  New  Dealers,  he  believed 
in  the  power  of  government  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

Because  his  views  were  so  steadfast,  he  de- 
veloped over  time  a  personal  constituency  of 
extraordinary  depth  and  reach.  He  won  six 
terms  as  a  congressman  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  six  as  a  senator— the  last 
with  69  percent  of  the  vote.  No  one  was 
closer  to  the  Jewish  community  in  this 
country.  Nor  to  labor.  So  unlike  almost  all 
other  senators  and  congressmen,  Jackson 
did  not  merely  speak  for  himself.  He  com- 
manded by  battalions. 

Because  he  had  troops  and  a  feel  for  the 
presidential  viewpoint,  he  exerted  extraordi- 
nary Influence  on  the  course  of  events.  He 
practically  determined  energy  policy.  He 
shaped  basic  legislation  on  the  environment 
and  the  development  of  water  resources.  His 
insistence  on  tying  relations  with  Russia  to 
explicit  guarantees  on  Jewish  emigration 
frustrated  the  policy  of  detente  undertaken 
by  Henry  Kissinger  under  Nixon  and  Ford. 

Most  Important,  he  personified  bipartisan 
support  for  a  strong  defense.  Other  sena- 
tors—notably John  Tower,  the  Texas  Re- 
publican who  now  heads  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  Sam  Nunn,  the  Georgia 
Democrat— set  as  much  store  by  efficient 
military  force  as  Jackson.  But  he  alone 
crossed  ideolcglcal  lines.  He  fostered  trust 
between  the  Pentagon  and  the  unions.  He 
kept  labor  patriotic,  and  the  generals  in 
touch  with  ordinary  people.  He  thus  served 
as  a  potent  factor  In  the  building  of  nation- 
al consensus. 

He  is  the  last  of  a  breed.  New  senators  are 
made  on  television,  and  In  an  age  where  Ide- 
ological fashion  is  turned  against  govern- 
ment. More  and  more,  the  Senate  Is  a  collec- 
tion of  egos. 

Leadership  In  the  Senate,  accordingly,  has 
lost  its  appeal  to  men  of  large  views  and 
high  ability.  Howard  Baker,  the  majority 
leader,  is  stepping  down  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  petty  quarrels  of  the  Senate 
afford  him  scant  springboard  for  the  presi- 
dency. John  Tower  is  quitting  at  least  in 
part  because  of  wounds  sustained  in  a  nasty 
debate  over  the  MX  missile  last  month. 

The  corrosive  forces  at  work  in  the  Senate 
operate  throughout  government.  The  qual- 
ity of  Cabinet  officers,  and  governors,  and 
mayors,  has  slipped.  Private  satisfaction 
exerts,  particularly  for  Intelligent  people,  a 
stronger  appeal  than  public  glory. 

Just  why  Is  hard  to  say.  There  seems  to 
be,  as  Albert  Hlrschman  has  pointed  out.  a 
kind  of  "private-public  cycle."  Societies,"  he 
writes  In  his  fine  work  "Shifting  Involve- 
ments," "are  In  some  way  predisposed 
toward  vacillation  between  periods  of  In- 
tense preoccupation  with  public  Issues  and 
almost  total  concentration  on  private  im- 
provement." 

If  so,  the  frustration  fostered  by  selfish- 
ness will  eventually  breed  a  new  realization 
that  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  means  a 
quest  for  public  good.  When  that  happens. 


we  may  see  again  the  likes  of  Henry  Jack- 
son. 

"Scoop"  WAS  Friend  to  Oregon 

Most  Northwesterners  can't  remember  a 
time  when  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  wasn't  in 
Congress.  His  career  in  national  politics 
spanned  42  years,  30  of  them  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  c'.imbed  to  the  third  rung  on  the 
seniority  ladder.  Jackson  made  himself  a 
fixture  of  the  American  political  scene,  and 
now,  after  his  sudden  death  Thursday,  the 
people  of  his  state  and  his  region  will  have 
to  make  a  painful  adjustment.  His  energy. 
Integrity  and  experience  will  be  missed. 

Some  people  who  spend  a  lifetime  in  Con- 
gress owe  their  political  longevity  to  an  abil- 
ity to  avoid  controversy.  Others  owe  their 
lasting  popularity  at  the  polls  to  an  ability 
to  avoid  personal  compromise.  Jackson  was 
one  of  the  latter  type.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
but  he  followed  no  one's  party  line  but  his 
own.  His  was  a  unique  voice  in  the  Senate- 
liberal  on  some  Issues,  conservative  on 
others,  but  always  speaking  from  well-in- 
formed conviction. 

Jackson  was  Washington's  senior  senator, 
but  Oregonians  also  looked  to  him  for  lead- 
ership. Indeed,  during  the  years  when 
Oregon  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  was  giving  the 
word  "maverick"  a  modem  definition,  Jack- 
son was  often  the  only  influential  political 
figure  to  whom  Oregonians  could  turn. 
Jackson  always  answered  Oregonians'  calls. 
And  though  those  calls  have  become  less 
frequent  with  the  emergence  of  Sens.  Mark 
Hatfield  and  Bob  Packwood  as  powerful 
spokesmen  for  their  state,  Oregon  should 
not  forget  Its  debt  to  "Scoop"  Jackson. 

The  states  of  the  Northwest  are  tied  to- 
gether by  a  shared  Interest  in  water,  power 
and  timber  resources.  For  good  and  for  111, 
Jackson's  efforts  to  develop  and  preserve 
those  resources  have  left  their  mark  far 
beyond  his  own  state's  borders.  Regional 
energy  issues  are  only  one  example  of  the 
extent  of  Jackson's  influence:  he  deserves 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  fiasco,  but  he 
also  deserves  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
regional  efforts  to  conserve  energy  and  co- 
ordinate future  power  development  plans. 

On  national  issues.  Jackson  once  summed 
up  his  political  philosophy  better  than 
anyone  else  could:  ""I'm  a  liberal,  but  I'm 
not  stupid."  That  philosophy  led  him  to 
support  his  party's  efforts  to  promote  civil 
rights,  clean  up  the  environment  and  invest 
In  education  and  anti-poverty  programs.  It 
also  led  him  to  become  one  of  the  Senate's 
most  vocal  advocates  of  a  strong  military,  a 
no-nonsense  attitude  In  relations  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  steadfast  support  for 
Israel. 

Jackson  twice  sought  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  losing  in  1972  to 
George  McGovern  and  in  1976  to  Jimmy 
Carter.  The  country  might  be  better  off 
today  if  Jackson  had  won.  He  had  the  stami- 
na, the  intelligence  and  the  character  to 
make  a  good  presidential  candidate.  Wash- 
ington, the  Northwest  and  the  nation  have 
lost  a  leader  and  a  friend. 

"Scoop"  Jackson 

The  Ship  of  State  has  strong  characters 
aboard,  and  many  who  are  just  along  for 
the  ride. 

Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton is  one  who  had  a  hand  in  steering  the 
ship  In  his  long  tenure  as  a  congressman 
and  senator.  Bold,  aggressive,  and  outspo- 
ken, he  took  a  stand  on  issues  according  to 


his  basic  beliefs.  One  of  his  basic  beliefs  was 
that  the  nation  must  move  with  strength. 

Classified  as  a  liberal  be  believed  the 
nation  must  have  a  strong  social  program. 
However,  he  held  the  commonly  conserva- 
ti"e  position  that  the  nation  must  have  mlli- 
t  ,ry  strength,  which  was  a  position  in  con- 
flict with  his  fellow  Democrats. 

Although  necessarily  involved  in  politics, 
in  his  devotion  to  a  desirable  program  as  he 
saw  It,  he  had  an  element  of  statesmanship. 
His  attacks  were  for  or  against  programs 
rather  than  against  political  foes. 

His  openness  and  strength  won  him  In- 
creasing numbers  of  backers.  Certainly  such 
strength  and  openness  Is  sorely  needed  in 
our  legislative  bodies. 

Jackson  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  71. 
Rightly,  the  nation  mourns  his  loss.  His  de- 
votion has  been  unflagging;  he  has  given  far 
more  than  his  share  of  effort  for  the 
common  good;  his  leadership  has  been 
strong. 

We  need  many  more  with  his  type  of  devo- 
tion In  our  legislative  halls. 

[From  the  Bend,  (Oreg.)  Bulletin,  Sept.  2, 
1983] 

Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson 

One  of  the  Northwest's  strongest  voices  in 
Washington,  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson, 
is  dead  today  at  the  age  of  71.  Jackson  had 
served  his  home  state  of  Washington  In  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate  for  nearly  45  years. 

He  served  his  state  well,  so  well  that, 
when  he  tried  to  gain  the  Democratic 
party's  nomination  for  President  in  1972 
and  1976,  he  found  precious  little  enthusi- 
asm for  his  effort,  even  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Oregon. 

Jackson  gained  a  reputation  for  being  a 
rare  combination— fairly  liberal  on  social 
Issues,  yet  one  of  the  Senate's  most  vocal 
proponents  of  a  strong  defense  establish- 
ment. He  felt,  for  example,  that  Henry  Kis- 
singer conceded  too  much  In  this  country's 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  he  continued  to  oppose 
Jimmy  Carter's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  second 
SALT  treaty  In  1979.  At  the  same  time,  he 
managed  to  gamer  the  support  of  labor 
unions  and,  occasionally,  environmentalists. 

Washington  staters  adored  Jackson,  and 
well  they  should  have.  Thanks  to  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  colleague.  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson,  the  state  became  the  federal 
government's  home  base  for  the  region.  A 
variety  of  federal  agencies  have  regional 
headquarters  In  Seattle,  for  example, 
thanks  to  them.  Sometimes  called  "the  Sen- 
ator from  Boeing,"  his  ability  to  bring  feder- 
al dollars  home  helped  that  company 
become  the  nation's  ninth  largest  defense 
contractor. 

But  Jackson's  attention  to  his  state  had  a 
negative  side,  as  well,  and  that  sometimes 
hurt  him.  His  devotion  to  Washington, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  even  of  so  close  a 
state  as  Oregon,  diminished  his  popularity 
In  the  region.  Thus,  when  he  ran  In  several 
presidential  primaries  In  1976,  most  Orego- 
nians were  cool  to  his  candidacy. 

Jackson  was  a  strong  voice  in  the  Senate, 
a  recognized  authority  on  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending.  Such  a  voice  will  not  be  easy 
to  replace. 

[From  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Idaho  SUte 

Journal,  Sept.  6, 1983] 

Henry  Jackson 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  who  died  last  week, 

was  one  of  a  disappearing  breed  of  politi- 
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other  ways,  his  influence  crossed 
That  was  clear  at  the  Bonneville 
powerhouse  dedication.  Jack- 
appearance  in  this  area.  It  was  ap- 
_    the  influence  and  prestige  Jack- 
brought    to    bear,    working    with 
Mark  Hatfield,  were  important 
development.  He  was  no  gadfly, 
colleagues  knew  it. 

was  a  man  for  the  Northwest  and 

.  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 

State  can  produce  a  replace- 

anj|where  near  his  ability  and  percep- 

can    only    express    gratitude    for 

_  a  Jackson  in  Washington.  D.C.. 

them  luck  in  selecting  a  replace- 
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I  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 
l}»telligencer,  Sept.  12,  1983] 
t  Stood  for  Special  Breed 


Jaci  :son  1 


.—As   the   bells   tolled   a  sad 
ast  week  for  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
seemed  to  toll  the  departure  of  a 
breed  of  American  whose  per- 
reached    far   beyond   the   myopic 
/ietnam  and  Watergate. 
1  ireed.    its    numbers    now    reduced 
zero  in  Congress,  understood  what 
fight  and  win  a  massive  war,  to  re- 
battle-ravished  nations,  to  estab- 
nlightened  system  of  cooperation 
and  to  utilize  the  powers  of  the 
ovemment  to  help  the  downtrod- 


a  lies  ; 


_.jibers  of  that  breed  were  not 
ideologues.  They  were  men  and 
who,  while  loyal  to  the  political 
;heir  choice,  had  the  vision  and  the 
to  cross  party  lines  in  quest  of  a 


strong,  compassionate  America  that  was  de- 
termined to  escape  the  bondage  of  a  society 
dominated  by  inequity  and  isolationism. 

BUSINESS  AND  LABOR  LEADERS 

Through  a  trying  time,  they— mainstream 
Democrats  and  Republicans— helped  con- 
struct a  foreign  and  domestic  policy  struc- 
ture that  remains  remarkably  strong— de- 
spite attempts  to  shatter  its  underpinnings. 
Over  four  decades,  their  number  has  in- 
cluded presidents,  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Cabinet,  leaders  of  business,  labor,  in- 
dustry, academia  and  religion.  But  often 
over  that  period  of  time  their  primary  bas- 
tion has  been  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  remain  in  the  Senate  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  wisdom.  But  those 
whose  service  in  public  life  or  whose  person- 
al standards  of  reference  reach  back  across 
the  years  to  World  War  II.  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  establishment  of  NATO,  the 
McCarthy  era  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  died  or  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

Among  the  members  of  the  proud  breed, 
which  Jackson  had  come  to  symbolize,  there 
were  policy  differences  and  sometimes  con- 
flicts of  ambition.  But  on  the  major  issues 
that  have  shaped  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world  during  the  past  40  years  they 
generally  stood  as  one. 

Two  of  that  breed— Edmund  Muskie,  an 
unsuccessful  presidential  aspirant  who 
became  Jimmy  Carter's  secretary  of  state, 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper,  a  Republican 
senator  who  served  as  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
ambassador  to  India— were  among  1,700 
friends  of  Jackson  who  gathered  to  memori- 
alize the  senator. 

Among  its  members  were  Republicans  like 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  George  Aiken.  Warren 
Austin.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Clifford 
Case,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Kuchel 
and  Everet  Dirksen. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  its 
numbers  included  John  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Tom  Connolly,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Alben  Barkley.  Paul  Douglas.  Walter 
George.  Richard  Russell,  Stuart  Symington. 
William  Fulbright.  Estes  Kefauver.  Albert 
Gore  and  John  Sparkman. 

To  young  Americans  of  today,  those  may 
sound  like  obscure  names  out  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  because  of  that  special  breed  that 
young  Americans  live  in  a  nation  that 
stands  as  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom  in 
the  world. 

Long  ago,  Walt  Whitman  wrote:  "There  is 
no  week  nor  day  nor  hour,  when  tyranny 
may  not  enter  upon  this  country,  if  the 
people  lose  their  roughness  and  spirit  of  de- 
finace— Tyranny  may  always  enter— there  is 
no  charm,  no  bar  against  it— the  only  bar 
against  it  is  a  large  resolute  breed  of  men.  " 
The  special  breed  which  Jackson  symbol- 
ized may  not  have  exhibited  the  roughness 
of  which  Whitman  wrote,  for  they  lived  in 
an  era  far  removed  from  the  frontier  of 
Whitmans  day.  But  its  members  were  defi- 
ant and  resolute  in  their  determination  to 
move  America  and  the  world  toward  a 
brighter  future. 

tProm  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Sept.  4, 

1983] 

Henry  M. Jackson 

Sen.  Henry  M.  'Scoop"  Jackson,  who  died 
Thursday  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  71. 
possessed  a  strong  anti-Soviet  suspicion  that 
commanded  respect  because  he  was  consist- 
ent and  thoughtful. 

His  conservative  approach  to  foreign  af- 
fairs was  tempered  by  a  liberal  social  con- 


science, and  enhanced  by  a  keen  sense  of 
foresight. 

He  spoke  with  pride  of  flying  over  the 
Soviet  construction  of  a  highway  between 
the  Russian  border  and  Kabul,  Afghanistan 
in  1954.  telling  a  colleague  the  highway 
would  be  the  route  for  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
that  country  someday. 

He  uncovered  details  of  the  1972  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  that  embarrassed 
the  Nixon  administration.  Over  the  years, 
his  thorough  critiques  bolstered  the  suspi- 
cions that  prevented  Senate  approval  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  during  President  Carter's 
administration. 

He  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1972  and  1976.  but  his 
policy  stands  were  more  consistent  with  his 
principles,  not  his  partisanship. 

To  the  dismay  of  anti-Vietnam  War  activ- 
ists who  were  Democrats.  Jackson  supported 
President  Nixon's  controversial  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  1972.  Jackson  had  the 
courage  to  correct  himself  in  1974.  and  led 
the  opposition  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tions request  for  continuing  aid  to  what 
Jackson  called  the  "repressive"  American- 
backed  Thieu  regime. 

With  the  power  and  respect  he  command- 
ed in  Congress  Jackson  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Jimmy  Carter,  chiding  the  Demo- 
cratic president  for  his  overtures  to  Cuba, 
and  for  foreign  policy  that  was  not  "aggres- 
sive" enough. 

While  Jack.son  was  too  hawkish  for  the 
former  president,  the  current  president  was 
too  hawkish  for  Jackson. 

Though  a  supporter  of  the  defense  build- 
up (he  was  known  affectionately  by  col- 
leagues as  the  "senator  from  Boeing")  Jack- 
son was  part  of  the  Senates  one-vote  major- 
ity that  killed  funding  for  nerve  gas  weap- 
onry requested  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion this  year. 

Though  staunchly  anti-communist,  his 
Central  America  approach  showed  an  un- 
derstanding of  social  factors  that  was  prob- 
ably based  in  his  early  background. 

He  denounced  Reagan's  reliance  upon  a 
"military  shield"  against  the  spread  of  Latin 
American  communism  because  that  ap- 
proach ignores  the  burning  economic  in- 
equities of  the  oligarchies  in  the  region. 

Jackson  recently  denounced  Reagan's 
alarmist  assertions  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  supe- 
riority, despite  his  own  tough  stand  on  de- 
fense. 

Jackson  expressed  little  surprise  over  the 
"barbaric"  attack  by  the  Russians  upon 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  at  a  news  con- 
ference hours  before  his  fatal  heart  attack. 
As  has  been  the  case  before,  his  tough  skep- 
ticism about  Soviet  intentions  may  gain 
wider  acceptance  after  such  incidents  as  the 
air  murder. 

Henry  Jackson  was  a  non-partisan  sage 
and  statesman  who  could  cry  "Wolf!"  and  be 
believed,  because  he  was  uncommonly  prin- 
cipled, and  often  right. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept.  6. 
1983] 

"Scoop"  Jackson 

Senator  Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson,  the  pow- 
erful Washington  Democrat,  was  a  distin- 
guished political  figure  of  felicitous  contra- 
dictions. He  was  known  for  his  liberal  views 
on  domestic  social  issues  and  for  a  tough, 
hawkish  stance  on  national  defense. 

Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1952. 
the  year  of  the  Eisenhower  landslide  and 
quickly  caught  the  national  spotlight  when 
he  and  two  fellow  senators  resigned  from 
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that  body's  Permanent  Investigation  Sub- 
committee in  protest  against  its  red-baiting 
chairman.  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin. 

He  was  strong  both  for  nuclear  energy 
and  conservation— many  consider  him  the 
father  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  He  took  a  tough,  no-nonsense  line 
toward  expansionist  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  was  also  a  lifelong  liberal  in  mat- 
ters dealing  with  civil  rights  and  labor. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Jackson  that  just 
before  his  fatal  heart  attack,  he  had  callecl  a 
press  conference  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union's  attack  against  a  Korean  airliner  as 
"a  dasterdly.  barbaric  act  against  human- 
ity." He  served  his  community  and  nation 
with  notable  distinction.  His  death  is  a  great 
loss. 

[From  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Sept.  11.  1983] 

Jackson's  Silent  Treatment  Lasted  Six 

Years 

(By  Emily  Walker) 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  U.S. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  (Scoop)  Jackson  shocked  not 

only  his  family,  friends  and  constituents  but 

the  nation  as  well.  Friends  and  political  foes 

alike  were  quick  to  express  their  adminra- 

tion    for   his   honesty,    straightforwardness 

and  political  know-how. 

It's  too  bad  that  a  man  has  to  die  before 
such  a  widespread  surge  of  admiration  and 
respect  comes  to  the  surface.  However,  the 
senator  would  have  probably  agreed  that  it 
may  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  gone 
now  than  to  perhaps  been  thrown  out  of 
office  after  a  distinguished  career  because 
in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents  he  had 
become  too  old  or  too  ill  to  serve. 

Way  back  when  then-Congressman  Jack- 
son was  campaigning  (successfully  as  it 
turned  out)  to  unseat  Sen.  Harry  P.  Cain, 
for  whom  I  was  working,  Cain  had  me 
attend  a  meeting  in  Tacoma  which  Jackson 
was  to  address. 

Purposefully  I  sat  in  the  front  row  imme- 
diately below  the  dais.  I  didn't  want  to 
appear  as  though  I  were  trying  to  hide. 

Following  Jackson's  speech  I  had  to  hurry 
back  to  Cain's  office  to  report  what  I  had 
heard.  However.  Harry  Smith,  who  was  an 
aide  to  the  late  Congressman  Thor  Tollef- 
son  and  was  in  town  to  work  on  ToUefson's 
campaign,  lingered  once  Jackson's  speech 
was  finished. 

Smith  appeared  in  Cains  office  a  few 
hours  later  to  tell  me  that  following  the 
speech  he  overheard  a  man  tell  Jackson 
"that  wretched  Emily  Walker  from  Cain's 
office"  had  been  there  to  monitor  what 
Jackson  had  to  say.  Jackson's  reply  was  "I 
knew  she  was  here  and  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, she's  doing  a  good  job  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  all  of  us  like  and  respect  her  and 
are  happy  to  have  her  there." 

You  can  imagine  what  that  did  for  my  ego 
despite  what  may  have  been  political  over- 
tones. 

I  was  working  for  Tollefson  after  Cain  was 
defeated  when  Jackson's  marriage  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Washington  Post.  I  suggest- 
ed to  Tollefson  that  he  immediately  call 
Jackson  and  congratulate  him.  For  some 
reason  Tollefson  didn't  want  to,  but  I  kept 
after  him  until  he  did. 

I  happened  to  hear  him  tell  the  senator, 
"Emily  insists  that  I  call  you  and  offer  my 
congratulations, "  thereby  revealing  his  hesi- 
tancy in  doing  so. 

As  we  all  know  Jackson  was  extremely 
careful  to  take  good  care  of  his  health,  I  re- 
member one  evening  I  was  sipping  coffee  at 
some  "do"  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 


ington, D.C.  when  Jackson  walked  by.  He 
tapped  me  on  my  shoulder  and  warned  me, 
"That  stuffll  kill  you. " 

It  was  nearly  six  years  before  Jackson  for- 
gave me  (but  I  sure  never  forgot)  for  a  dirty 
trick  I  played  on  him.  I  had  gone  to  ToUef- 
son's office  one  Saturday  morning  to  catch 
up  on  some  work  when  I  received  a  call  from 
the  late  Ernie  Knight,  then  editor  of  The 
News  Tribune.  Knight  was  checking  on  a 
rumor  that  a  project  involving  new  facilities 
at  Mount  Rainier  had  been  approved. 

I  knew  that  Jackson  had  been  working  on 
this  for  months.  However,  I  felt  that  this 
was  a  chance  to  help  Tollefson,  which  I  was 
being  paid  to  do.  I  knew  that  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  was  involved,  but  when  I 
called  their  office  in  New  York  to  get  the 
details  I  was  told  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  all  the  documents. 

I  called  the  department,  which  was  closed 
for  the  weekend.  A  fellow  who  happened  to 
be  there  told  me  that  the  document  was 
there  but  he  didn't  think  he  was  free  to  give 
out  the  information.  I  finally  convinced  him 
that  if  he'd  send  it  up  to  ToUefson's  office 
by  messenger  Td  have  it  mimeographed  and 
sent  back  to  him  within  the  hour. 
It  worked. 

As  a  result,  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
News  Tribune  front  page  carried  a  story 
giving  Tollefson  credit  for  announcing  that 
the  project  had  been  approved.  Although 
the  story  did  not  specifically  give  Tollefson 
credit  for  the  project,  it  didn't  mention 
Jackson  at  all.  Thus  it  was  implied  that  Tol- 
lefson who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  project  got  the  credit. 

Tollefson  had  no  more  than  come  to  the 
office  Monday  morning  than  he  had  to  face 
a  telephone  call  from  an  angry  and  hurt 
Jackson.  Tollefson,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story,  put  the  blame  on  me  (which 
was  mine  and  which  I  was  also  paid  to  take), 
explaining  that  often  I  was  beyond  his  con- 
trol. He  also  explained  that  I  had  done  it 
without  consulting  him— which  was  true. 

For  years  after  that  Jackson  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  me.  I  couldn't 
blame  him.  Finally,  the  senator  and  I  ran 
into  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
between  the  House  Office  Building  and  the 
Capitol. 

"Look,  Senator,"  I  said,  "If  I  had  done 
something  like  that  and  had  I  been  on  your 
staff,  you'd  have  thought  I'd  done  you  a 
service." 

I  hand  it  to  him  that  he  smilingly,  al- 
though grudgingly,  agreed  and  we  were 
back  at  last  on  friendly  terms.  Actually.  I 
wouldn't  have  blamed  him  if  he  had 
drummed  me  out  of  the  Congressional  work- 
ing staff  forever. 

Right  or  wrong.  I  felt  one's  loyalty  (and 
trickery  if  necessary)  is  due  the  person  who 
has  hired  you.  Perhaps  I  went  too  far  and 
probably  did,  but  after  the  confrontation  all 
was  well  between  us.  I  doubt  that  I  would 
have  been  that  magnanimous  had  the  shoe 
been  on  the  other  foot. 

While  writing  this  column,  I  looked  over 
the  many  Christmas  cards  picturing  him 
and  his  family  which  I  have  always  valued 
and  will  now  keep.  Like  memories  of  Jack- 
son, they'll  always  be  treasured. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept. 
12.  1983] 
Reagan  Emulates  Scoop's  Best  Traits 
(By  David  Broder) 
The  Members  of  Congress  are  returning 
to  a  capital  strikingly  different  in  atmos- 
phere from  the  one  they  left  at  the  start  of 
their  recess  in  early  August.  Death  is  in  the 


air.  and  its  sobering  effects  can  l>e  felt  ev- 
erywhere. 

The  summer  ended  with  trip-hammer 
blows:  the  systematic  shelling  and  killing  of 
the  Marines  on  "peacekeeping  duty"  in  Leb- 
anon, the  murderous  Soviet  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner,  killing  269  persons,  in- 
cluding Representative  Larry  McDonald  of 
Georgia:  and  the  sudden,  unexpected  death 
of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton. 

As  is  always  the  case,  such  tragedy  has 
shamed  the  pettiness  out  of  Washington 
politics.  The  atmosphere  of  soured  partisan- 
ship Congress  left  behind  when  it  took  its 
August  break  has  been  transformed  into  a 
sense  of  shared  concern  and  sobered  real- 
ism. 

President  Reagan  has  been  at  his  finest 
through  this  ordeal.  Whether  comforting 
the  families  of  the  slain  Marines,  expressing 
the  nation's  regrets  at  Scoop  Jackson's 
death,  or  voicing  the  outrage  everyone  felt 
at  the  cold  blooded  attack  on  the  Korean 
airliner  and  its  innocent  passengers,  his 
words,  tone  and  demeanor  have  been  exact- 
ly right. 

What  gave  special  poignancy  to  Reagan's 
impressive  performance  was  that  it  so  per- 
fectly embodied  the  principles  and  even  the 
personal  style  of  Scoop  Jackson,  the  man  he 
mourned  as  "a  true  patriot." 

Jackson  was  the  least  theatrical  of  public 
men.  His  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York,  once 
described  Jackson  as  having  "the  charisma 
of  competence." 

Probably  it  took  a  long  time  for  one  to  ap- 
preciate Scoop  Jackson's  qualities.  I  came  to 
value  them  in  1960,  when  I  saw  him  set 
aside  his  personal  disappointment  over  the 
Kennedys'  last-minute  decision  to  pull  back 
the  implied  offer  of  the  vice-presidential 
nomination,  when  they  decided  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  be  a  stronger  political  asset. 
Far  from  sulking.  Jackson  accepted  the 
lesser  post  of  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man and  worked  his  head  off  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

That  same  year,  he  issued  a  report  on  na- 
tional security  organization,  convincingly 
demonstrating  the  risks  of  letting  a  White 
House  operator,  the  national  security  advis- 
er, usurp  the  role  and  functions  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

He  was  right  about  that,  just  as  history 
proved  him  right  on  other  issues.  Infallible 
he  was  not,  but  on  most  of  the  large  ques- 
tions to  which  he  turned  his  ever-active  in- 
telligence, his  judgment  was  awfully  good. 
Most  of  all,  he  was  realistic.  He  allowed 
himself  few  illusions,  which  made  him  espe- 
cially valuable  in  a  week  like  last  week, 
when  so  many  others  found  themselves  dis- 
illusioned to  the  point  of  distraction. 

"He  lived  in  the  worst  of  times,"  his  friend 
Pat  Moynihan  said  at  last  week's  memorial 
service,  "the  age  of  the  totalitarian  state.  .  . 
He  wanted  his  country  strong  because  he 
knew  the  terrible  danger  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  Where  others  lurch  from  one 
issue  to  another  with  the  attention  span  of 
a  five-year-old.  he  sustained  this  under- 
standing and  this  vision  through  five  of  the 
most  awful  decades  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

Reagan  was  displaying  those  ""Jacksonian" 
qualities  last  week— steadiness,  strength  and 
clarity— at  a  time  when  we  needed  them 
most. 
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(From 


t|e  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian, 
Sept.  i  1983] 

Jaskson  t"RAiTs:  Classy.  Powrann^  Wrmr. 
Smakt 

Jewett.  Van  Arsdol  &  Beck) 
Column  offers  anecdotes,  vignettes 
recollections  about  Washing- 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson,  provided 
INK  columnists  and  others  in 

newsroom, 
a  shock  when  someone  close  to 
particularly  when  that  person  is 
as  Heru-y  Jackson, 
an  City  Editor  Gregg  Herrington 
Jackson  always  watched  his  cho- 
ihtake.   For  breakfast,  he  usually 
eggs,   but   nonetheless,   often  or- 
sip&ll  steak  and  a  glass  of  Juice, 
year.  Jackson's  wife.  Helen,  men- 
us that  her  husband  was  healthy 
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to  bed  early,  keeps  to  his  diet. 

and  swims  every  day  in  the 

when  he's  in  Washington,"  she 

comes  from  a  hardy  stock." 

the   things   we   remember   most 

Jafckson   is   that   he   knew   how   to 

loliticians  will  make  an  effort  to 

something  they  think  they  recog- 

joke,  but  you  can  tell  their  hearts 

rei  lly  in  it— you  can  see  in  their  eyes 

aren't  really  sure  if  the  punchline 

reached,  and  they  wait  nervously 

from  those  around  them  that  it's 

l^ugh. 

Jackson  knew  how  to  laugh,  espe- 

himself.  The  last  time  we  talked 

for  a  couple  of  minutes,  he  told  a 

about  walking  into  the  wrong 

a  meeting,  finding  some  unknown 

session,  and  not  knowing  how  to 

out    gracefully    with    everyone 

him    and    wondering    what    was 


jave  them  a  little  wave  and  turned 
he  said. 

was  closely  identified  with 

^nergy  development,  and  although 

identified  considerably  with  the 

aspect  of  atomic  energy,  he  also 

a  big  interest  in  its  peaceful 


a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Hanford 

dlant  in  Central  Washington,  and 

jf  the  most  knowledgeable  individ- 

I  he  country  on  the  problems  and 

that  complex. 

the  1950s.  Jackson's  office  was  be- 

complaints  from  Richland  resi- 

wl^en  the  federal  government  decided 

town,  particularly  after  the  sales 

the  federally  owned  houses  had 

In  one  of  the  most  turbu- 

of  the  Richland  transition  to 

(Iwnership.  Jackson  told  one  of  the 

1 NK  writers: 


wth 


tie 


am  ounced. 
peri  ods 


Some  imes  1  feel  like  I'm  mayor  of  that 


ilways  took  things  in  stride,  even  if 
u  jstaged. 

Colum  )ian  writer  John  Harrison  recalled 
Scoop  walked  into  the  newsroom  at 
time  a  former  Mr.  Universe  was 
muscles  in  the  photo  studio.  The 
sliidio  curtains  had  been  drawn,  but 
enough  of  a  gap  to  give  a  tantaliz- 
Columbian  employees  were  natu- 
inthgued  and  a  sizable  number  went  to 
bel  ween  the  curtains.  In  the  midst  of 
exciiement.  no  one  saw  Scoop,  who  was 


standing  at  a  reception  desk  waiting  for 
someone  to  notice  him. 

Jackson  had  a  knack  for  making  people 
feel  at  ease  with  him. 

Columbian  writer  Jim  Stasiowski  remem- 
bered meeting  Jackson  last  June  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  second  powerhouse  at  Bonne- 
ville Dam. 

"By  chance.  I  ran  into  Jackson  in  one  of 
the  powerhouse's  huge  passageways.  He  was 
running  a  hand  through  his  hair,  talking  to 
a  couple  of  his  advisers.  He  wasn't  smiling. 
"I  decided,  as  a  reporter.  I  had  to  butt  in 
even  though  the  talk  seemed  to  be  pretty 
heavy,  I  stuck  my  hand  out  and  introduced 
myself.  Jackson  looked  a  little  startled,  but 
returned  the  handshake  and  listened  care- 
fully to  my  name.  He  and  his  aides  were  get- 
ting into  an  elevator.  Jackson  invited  me  to 
ride  along,  and  I  did.  He  asked  where  I  was 
from  and  how  I  liked  the  Northwest.  Then 
he  opened  his  briefcase,  pulled  out  a  copy  of 
his  speech  and  gave  it  to  me.  That's  usually 
the  kind  of  mundane  activity  press  aides 
handle. 

"Before  the  ceremony  tmd  after  it.  crowds 
came  to  Jackson's  side  asking  for  auto- 
graphs. He  was  the  one  celebrity  among  all 
the  others  most  people  wanted  to  talk  to. 

"I  had  to  interrupt  again,  to  clarify  some- 
thing he'd  said  in  his  speech.  He  was  gra- 
cious and  answered  my  questions.  I  thanked 
him.  and  he  said.  "See  you  later.  Jim.'  as  he 
hurried  away  to  his  car." 

Columbian  editor  Tom  Koenninger  said 
he  was  often  amazed  at  the  Senator's  ency- 
clopedic knowledge"  of  foreign  issues. 

When  Jackson  would  meet  here  with  Co- 
lumbian editors,  he  invariably  covered  the 
spectrum  of  current  foreign  policy  matters, 
occasionally  stopping  to  chide  gently  the 
editors  if  they  showed  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  not  being  up  to  the  same  level  of 
knowledge  on  those  issues. 

As  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of 
Congress.  Jackson  impressed  many  Clark 
County  residents. 

Before  he  was  assistant  city  editor.  The 
Columbian's  David  Kem  spent  nearly  six 
years  trailing  politicians,  and  Kem  remem- 
bers that  few  had  as  classy  a  style  as  Jack- 
son. 

'I  remember  the  fall  of  1980  when  Jack- 
son was  stumping  for  Ron  Dotzauer,  the 
former  Clark  County  auditor  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  Washington  secretary  of  state 
that  year. "  Kem  said. 

"On  the  front  lawn  of  the  beautiful  home 
owned  by  Larry  Cassidy.  which  overlooks 
Vancouver  Lake.  Jackson  gazed  out  and 
noted  that  the  Washington  delegation  had 
worked  hard  to  get  millions  of  federal  dol- 
lars to  help  clean  up  the  lake.  He  wasn't 
boasting,  simply  detailing  how  the  delega- 
tion did  not  forget  things  important  to  folks 
at  home. 

"Jackson  also  noted  that  he  had  pushed 
through  a  proviso  that  Columbia  River 
water  not  even  be  studied  for  possible  diver- 
sion to  the  Southwest  until  1988. 

"To  get  the  proviso  through,  Jackson  told 
the  crowd.  'I  told  Bobby  Byrd  (then  Senate 
majority  leader  from  West  Virginia).  Now 
don't  talk  loud.  Mumble  a  lot.' 

"Jackson  gave  a  short  speech  that  night 
from  the  elevated  dining  area,  a  couple  of 
stairs  higher  than  the  adjoining  room.  Jack- 
son, not  a  tall  man.  always  tried  to  position 
himself  above  the  crowd." 


[From  the  Columbian.  Sept.  5,  19831 

Senator  Jackson  Totally  Dedicated  Life 
TO  Job 

(By  Jewett.  Van  Arsdol.  and  Beck) 
We  got  several  responses  from  our  request 
for  recollections  about  the  late  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  on  Friday,  so  here  are  a  few  more: 

Columbian  City  Editor  Gregg  Herrington 
covered  Jackson  while  he  worked  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  Washington..  D.C..  for  five 
years,  and  travelled  with  him  on  some  of  his 
1972  campaign  trips. 

Jackson  was  a  physical  fitness  buff  who 
liked  to  swim  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
pool,  which  was  reserved  exclusively  for  sen- 
ators. Jackson  said  the  senators  often  swam 
in  the  nude  although  that  was  always  sub- 
ject to  change  depending  on  whether 
women  were  elected  to  the  Senate. 

In  general.  Herrington  said,  Jackson  pre- 
sented a  bit  of  an  "old-shoe"  image. 

"He  lived  and  breathed  his  work,  not  mar- 
rying and  starting  a  family  until  relatively 
late  in  life.  A  Washington,  D.C.,  friend  said 
his  bachelor  apartment  was  always  strewn 
with  newspapers.  Jackson  worked  until  late 
at  night,  then  came  home  and  read  papers 
and  went  to  bed  for  a  few  hours  before 
going  back  to  work  again. 

"His  staffers  said  he  simply  had  had  no  in- 
terest in  anything  excpet  his  job.  Sterling 
Munro.  Scoop's  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, said  Jackson  couldn't  even  go  fish- 
ing without  taking  his  work  with  him.  He 
said  Jackson  would  call  in  by  ship-to-shore 
radio  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"But  he  had  his  unpleasant  side,  too.  Crit- 
ics said  he  was  so  entrenched  in  Washing- 
ton—state and  district— that  he  developed  a 
bit  of  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  regarding 
many  public  issues.  He  showed  little  pa- 
tience for  people  who  challenged  his  views 
during  news  conferences  or  public  forums. 
He  also  was  found  of  saying  that  he  had 
earlier  predicted  some  course  of  world  poli- 
tics that  had  eventually  occurred." 

Columbian  reporter  Bob  Sisson  was  an 
intern  at  The  Columbian  in  1974  when  he 
met  Jackson  at  Al  Hunziker's  Douglas  Serv- 
ice Station,  6510  Mill  Plain  Blvd. 

That  was  during  the  worst  of  the  gasoline 
shortage.  Jackson  told  a  small  group  of  gas 
dealers  who  gathered  at  the  station  that 
they  might  get  more  fuel  to  sell  within  a 
few  days. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  no  gas  arrived.  By 
coincidence.  Sisson's  girlfriend.  Mary,  (now 
his  wife)  was  on  a  college  study  tour  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  her  group  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  Jackson.  So,  Mary  asked 
the  senator  what  had  happened  with  his  ef- 
forts to  get  more  gas  in  Clark  County. 

Emergency  gas  allocations  arrived  here 
within  a  few  days.  The  Sissons  never  did 
find  out  if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Columbian  photographer  Dave  Olson  re- 
members that  Jackson  came  across  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  rather  than  as  just  another  po- 
litical candidate  on  a  public  relations  tour. 

When  Olson  photographed  Jackson 
during  a  tour  of  Alcoa.  Jackson  made  it  a 
point  to  stand  in  the  best  light. 

"He  obviouisly  knew  something  about 
photography,  probably  from  many  years  of 
being  photographed.  If  he  saw  me  miss  a 
shot,  he  would  hold  up  until  I  could  get  it," 
Olson  said. 

"He  asked  my  name  and  when  he  found 
out  I  was  of  Norwegian  descent,  he  started 
talking  to  me  in  some  broken  "Norsky," 
mostly  kind  little  idioms.  And  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  found  out  a  man  was  just  re- 
tiring from  the  plant,  he  said.  Come  on  over 


here,  Ole,  and  take  a  picture  of  me  with  this 
retiring  gentleman." " 

""Ole."  said  Olson,  '"is  a  nickname  that  I 
haven't  heard  in  years." 

Few  people  realize  it.  but  Jackson  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  many  people  up  the 
ladder  to  positions  of  power. 

In  1978.  Seattle  attorney  John  Salter,  for 
years  a  Jackson  aide  and  confidant,  noted 
the  influence  of  Scoop. 

""Jackson  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
election  of  four  Democrats  in  1964— (Lloyd) 
Meeds.  (Tom)  Foley,  Floyd  Hicks  and  Brock 
Adams. "  said  Salter,  who  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee in  1960.  the  year  Scoop  chaired  the 
panel.  "He  more  or  less  selected  them,  draft- 
ed them  and  used  a  great  deal  of  his  cam- 
paign money  because  he  had  very  little  op- 
position." 

Of  his  staff  members,  Jackson  said:  ""I 
have  always  followed  a  rule.  In  my  own  self- 
interest,  that  I  should  get  the  very  best  I 
can.  I  try  to  pick  people  that  are  smarter 
than  I  am." 

Columbian  reporter  Pat  Moser  met  Jack- 
son in  the  spring  of  1972,  when  it  had 
become  apparent  that  George  McGovem 
was  winning  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
president  as  an  anti-Vietnam  War  candi- 
date. 

Hawkish  Henry  Jackson  was  ready  to 
withdraw  from  the  race,  but  he  put  off  his 
announcement  so  he  could  keep  a  promise 
to  meet  with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Pen- 
dleton. 

At  a  lunch  and  reception,  Jackson  wore  a 
cowboy  hat.  He  slapped  backs  and  swapped 
stories  about  the  various  regional  issues 
they  had  faced  together. 

Moser  had  the  impression  that  Jackson 
was  happier  with  a  bunch  of  cowboys  than 
he  was  explaining  to  anti-war  demonstrators 
on  the  presidential  campaign  trail  his  sup- 
port for  the  Vietnam  War  effort. 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Sept.  13,  1983] 

Role  Model 

(By  Jonathan  Nicholas) 

Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  will  be  missed 
for  lots  of  reasons.  Not  the  least  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  role  model  of 
the  kind  of  moral  character  a  community 
has  every  right  to  expect  in  its  public  serv- 
ants. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  political  figures 
(especially  those  who  recently  have  been 
discredited  and/or  imprisoned)  command 
outrageous  sums  on  the  lecture  circuit. 
From  1952.  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Jackson  anonymously  gave  to 
charity  every  penny  that  he  earned  from  his 
public  speaking  engagements. 

In  recent  years,  Jackson  gave  away  as 
much  as  $50,000  armually  to  the  Gertrude 
Jackson  Memorial  Fund,  a  trust  he  estab- 
lished in  his  sister's  name  to  grant  scholar- 
ships to  children  in  the  school  district  of  his 
Everett  home.  Some  skeptics  might  view 
this  sort  of  generosity  as  public  posturing. 
So  sometimes  we  have  to  take  note  of  the 
little  things  to  give  the  truest  indication  of 
the  character  of  a  man. 

When  Ken  Lewis,  president  of  Lasco  Ship- 
ping Co.  of  Portland,  was  flying  from  Japan 
to  China  last  month,  he  shared  a  flight  with 
Jackson,  who  was  en  route  to  Peking  for  a 
meeting  with  Deng  Xiaoping.  No  sooner  had 
the  plane  taken  off  from  the  Tokyo  airport 
than  a  stewardess  approached  Jackson  invit- 
ing him  to  go  forward  into  the  plane's  first- 
class  cabin.  Politely,  the  senator  declined. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  chief  steward 
stopped  by.  urging  Jackson  to  permit  the 


cabin  staff  to  upgrade  his  seating.  Again 
Jackson  declined.  Finally,  the  co-pilot  him- 
self came  back.  The  staff  really  would  be 
honored,  he  explained,  to  be  able  to  serve 
the  senator  in  the  first-class  cabin.  Jackson 
turned  to  one  of  his  aides.  "Would  you  mind 
doing  me  a  favor?"  he  asked.  "Go  sit  in  the 
first-class  section  so  I  can  stay  here  and 
chat." 

[From  the  Dally  News.  Sept.  11.  1983] 

Jackson's  Death  a  Setback  for  Alaska, 

Nation 

(By  Guy  Martin) 

Washington.— Somehow.  I  guess  I  expect- 
ed Scoop  Jackson  to  live  forever.  His  gave  us 
the  kind  of  bedrock  leadership  and  graceful 
exercise  of  power  that  created  confidence 
that  he  was  here  to  stay— a  fixed  part  of 
American  life  and  politics. 

For  me  and  many  others,  his  death  was 
the  uncommon  event,  the  one  that  grabs  at 
your  guts  and  tells  you  unmistakably  that, 
this  time,  things  are  really  going  to  change. 
Clearly,  those  who  eulogized  him,  and  they 
were  many,  diverse  and  eloquent,  were  not 
prepared  for  his  loss.  People  across  an  unbe- 
lievable spectrum  of  political  beliefs  and 
roles  in  American  life  created  an  outpouring 
of  respect  and  affection  for  the  senator 
which  was  as  unrestrained  and  genuine  as  I 
can  recall. 

The  warmth  felt  by  so  many  toward  Sena- 
tor Jackson  transcended  a  diverse,  and  to 
some  a  politically  contradictory,  set  of  polit- 
ical accomplishments  and  beliefs.  As  was 
often  acknowledged,  it  was  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  and  his  ability  to  be  a 
forceful  advocate  without  making  enemies 
which  allowed  both  conservatives  and  liber- 
als to  remember  him  as  a  great  man. 

Historians  will  search  diligently  through 
Sen.  Jackson's  career  for  unifying  themes, 
attempting  to  reconcile  his  unswerving  sup- 
port of  the  military,  new  weapons  systems 
and  a  hard  line  towards  commimism  with 
his  strong  support  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams and  the  traditional  domestic  pro- 
grams of  liberal  Democratic  politics.  They 
will  struggle  to  rationalize  his  energy  policy 
leadership,  his  support  of  nuclear  energy 
and  a  highly  subsidized  federal  synthetic 
fuels  development  program  with  his  ac- 
knowledged record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  environmental  and  resource  manage- 
ment areas  where  he  was  either  the  author 
or  the  major  factor  in  the  passage  of  dozens 
of  landmark  laws,  such  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

For  those  struggling  for  the  central  theme 
in  all  this,  let  me  suggest  that  Sen.  Jackson 
was,  first  and  foremost,  convinced  of  the 
power  and  creativity  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  solve  serious  problems,  whether 
through  a  firm  foreign  policy  backed  by  a 
strong  military  capability,  special  programs 
to  help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  support 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  or  strong 
federal  laws  to  protect  the  environment  or 
promote  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

Sen.  Jackson's  record  with  respect  to 
Alaska  bears  the  same  hallmarks  as  his  na- 
tional career.  Four  federal  actions  have 
shaped  the  modem  history  of  Alaska,  and 
on  each.  Sen.  Jackson  played  a  key  role.  He 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  and  supporter 
in  the  statehood  movement,  ultimately  join- 
ing with  an  earlier  generation  of  Alaska 
leaders  to  win  the  victory  in  1958.  Beginning 
in  the  mid  1960s,  when  the  aboriginal  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives  were  too  controver- 
sial within  the  state  for  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion to  take  strong  advocacy  positions  in 


Congress,  it  was  Sen.  Jackson  to  whom 
Alaska  Natives  turned  for  leadership  on  the 
issue.  He  responded,  and  ultimately  made 
the  difference  in  the  passage  of  a  federally 
dictated  settlement  in  1971.  Although  time 
has  exposed  some  defects  in  the  act,  it 
stands  unquestioned  as  an  act  of  justice 
toward  Alaska  Natives,  and  clearly  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  two  remaining  federal 
actions  which  sculpted  modem  Alaska— The 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act  and  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act. 

The  development  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  made 
possible  by  the  construction  of  TAPS, 
stands  as  the  most  important  economic 
event  in  modem  Alaska  history,  yet  it  pro- 
ceeded on  the  schedule  it  did  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Henry  Jackson.  His  dissent  was 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  of  which  he  was 
correctly  called  the  father,  should  not  be 
waived  even  for  a  project  as  important  as 
TAPS.  With  Alaska  senators  on  one  side 
and  Jaclison  on  the  other  an  historic  Senate 
floor  debate  took  place  in  1975.  decided  fi- 
nally by  a  tie  vote  broken  by  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  in  favor  of  the  NEPA  waiver. 
The  resolution  of  this  single  issue  is  felt  by 
many  to  be  the  determining  event  in  the 
early  completion  of  TAPS  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  energy  supply. 

Depending  on  one's  perspective,  it  can  be 
debated  whether  the  contribution  of  TAPS 
is  greater  than  the  damage  to  NEPA.  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Jackson's  position 
was  consistent  with  his  overall  view  of  fed- 
eral supremacy  and  sound  environmental 
laws  to  control  such  decisions,  rather  than 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Although  less  visible.  Jackson's  role  in  the 
final  chapter  of  federal  land  allocations  in 
Alaska,  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  also  was  profound.  Cast 
in  extreme  terms  in  Alaska  as  an  "us  versus 
them"  fight  against  national  environmental- 
ists. Jackson  would  have  none  of  it.  Rather, 
he  was  the  skillful  advocate  for  passage  of  a 
bill,  and  the  shaper  of  compromises,  which 
protected  vast  portions  of  federal  land  in 
Alaska  for  future  generations.  While  it  must 
have  been-confusing  for  some  Alaskans  to 
see  the  'Senator  from  Boeing"  apparently 
moving  against  Alaska  commercial  interests, 
his  role  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  under- 
stood his  dedication  to  environmental 
values,  or  knew,  as  he  did,  that  the  best 
path  to  Alaska's  future  would  be  to  end  the 
political  bloodshed  over  the  d-2  issue. 

Considering  it  all,  how  you  mark  your 
Alaska  scorecard  on  Scoop  Jackson  allows 
for  some  perspective,  but  not  much.  His  con- 
tributions and  dedication  to  the  state  were 
immense,  and  he  was  often  a  leader  on 
Alaska  issues  when  our  own  delegation  was 
not  enough.  Search  as  you  will  for  his  suc- 
cessor as  "Alaska's  Third  Senator."  and  you 
will  learn  all  you  need  to  know. 

[From  the  Journal  American.  Sept.  11, 
1983] 

Jackson  Proved  Right  in  Distrust  of 
Soviet  Union 

(By  John  McClelland) 

Yes.  remember  him— remember  Jackson,  a 
towering  leader  on  the  American  scene— but 
also  remember  what  he  kept  saying— what 
he  admonished  us  about.  With  that  resolve 
I  dug  out  my  Jackson  file  after  the  funeral 
and  began  to  read. 

A  recurring  theme  runs  through  his  wTlt- 
ings— deep  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
warning  was  repeated  over  and  over— Amer- 
ica must  not  be  deceived,  not  be  misled. 
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this  nation,  like  the  rest  of  the 
shaken    as    it    has   seldom    been 
a  new  act  of  barbarism  on  the 
ussia.  Recall  other  Russian  inter- 
offenses  in  the  last  dozen  years— 
o   Czechoslovakia  to  suppress  at- 
the  Czechs  to  enlarge  their  free- 
ies  into  Afghanistan   to  destroy 
country's    independence    and 
into  the  Soviet  camp;  the  Soviet 
mobilized  on  the  borders  of  Poland 
_.iet      emissaries     converged     on 
,0  dictate  the  terms  of  suppression 
Solidarity  movement. 

instances  provoked  worldwide  in- 
angry     protests,     inflammatory 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  a  few 
reprisals.  But  our  'adversary. "  as 
described  it.  was  not  disturbed.  No 
step  in  and  interfere  with  what 
undertakes  to  do.  Furthermore,  it 
people  have  short  memories.  Their 
die  down.  The  smoke  clears  away, 
replaced  by  normal  optimism  that 
,  some  way.  Russia  wont  go  on  like 
quantities  of  soothing  words  pour 
Moscow  to  encourgage  that  belief, 
unexpectedly,    it    happens    again, 
a  Korean  airliner  carrying   269 
is  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  fighter 
__  on  orders  from  its  base.  This  is 
Almost  unbelievable.  So  everyone 
■ard  Moscow   for  an  explanation, 
must   have   been  made— a   tragic 
Sjirely  in  a  few  hours  the  Russian 
...   will   explain,   express   remorse 
offer  to  do  something  for  the  rela- 
,he  victims. 

not  happens.  And  Sen.  Jackson 

day.  shortly  after  his  last  chance 

what  he  knew  to  t>e  the  truth 

Soviet  rulers.   He  proved  to  be 

—again— about  the  Soviet  Union. 

the  face  of  worldwide  condemna- 
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they  share  our  concepts  about  the  value  of 
human  lives. 

Kremlin  leaders  must  be  frankly  puzzled 
by  the  extent  of  the  world  reaction  to  their 
shooting  down  of  one  plane— just  one  plane. 
The  military  was  doing  its  duty,  wasn't  it? 
Foreign  planes  must  stay  out  of  Russia's  air 
space  and  this  was  a  good  chance  to  make 
that  plain.  In  the  long  run  it  will  help  Rus- 
sian security. 

Sen.  Jackson  applauded  those  who  warned 
us  of  what  is  called  the  "mirror  image  "  fal- 
lacy. We  tend  to  look  at  Russian  people  and 
see  them  as  people  like  ourselves.  Then  we 
attribute  to  them  our  values,  our  beliefs, 
our  sense  of  justice,  our  compassion,  our  ab- 
horrence of  human  suffering.  And  that's 
wrong.  They  aren't  like  that,  much  as  our 
sense  of  charity  makes  us  want  to  believe 
that  they  are.  Jimmy  Carter  was  one  who 
believed  Russia's  smiling  appeals  for  de- 
tente—to live  and  let  live.  He  was  as  sur- 
prised and  dismayed  as  any  when  Afghani- 
stan was  invaded. 

Scoop  Jackson,  a  dozen  years  ago,  sent  us 
a  series  of  five  articles  about  Russia,  written 
by  a  Washington  Post  reporter  who  spent 
two  years  in  Moscow  before  being  thrown 
out.  His  theme  was  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
who  took  over  after  Nikita  Khrushchev  was 
deposed  were  all  cast  in  the  Stalinist  mold 
and  were  turning  back  the  clock.  He  named 
seven  Kremlin  leaders  who  had  made  this 
decision  and  were  working  to  implement  it. 
One  was  Brezhnev.  Another  was  Andropov, 
the  man  now  in  power  who  was  then  head 
of  the  most  dreaded  of  weapons  used  to  con- 
trol the  people— the  KGB  (security  police). 
It  is  Andropov  who  has  nothing  remorseful 
to  say  about  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
in  the  air  off  Sakhalin. 

If  Scoop  Jackson  could  have  lived  even 
one  more  month  he  would  have  had  time  to 
repeat  what  he  has  been  saying  all  through 
his  public  career,  and  this  time  all  would 
have  listened.  For  this  time  the  Russian 
leaders  have  badly  misjudged  the  West. 
Action  against  an  entire  country— Czecho- 
solvakia.  Afghanistan.  Poland-could  be 
gotten  away  with.  Adverse  consequences 
were  not  long  lasting.  Those  hostile  actions 
had  the  appearance  of  political  moves,  bad 
but  at  least  explainable  in  terms  of  Russian 
self  interest. 

The  shooting  down  of  a  civilian  plane  and 
then  trying  to  lie  their  way  out  of  it  is  some- 
thing else.  That  kind  of  thing  everyone  can 
understand.  No  high  level  politics  involved. 
It  is  an  act  of  raw  cruelty  and  arrogance  not 
seen  since  Hitler  and  it  lays  the  Russian 
character  bare. 

Why  couldn't  the  Russian  rulers  have 
foreseen  this  reaction?  Why  couldn't  they 
have  realized  that  the  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  would  far  outweigh  on 
the  adverse  side  the  little  good  that  can 
come  from  another  warning  for  planes  to 
stay  clear  of  Russian  coastlines? 

Because  the  Russians  are  different.  They 
think  differently. 

In  our  society  the  individual  has  first 
rights.  The  state  exists  to  protect  and  imple- 
ment those  rights,  including  the  right  of 
each  person  to  control  his  own  destiny.  The 
state  belongs  to  the  people.  They  control  it. 
Human  life  is  sacred.  An  individual  must  be 
respected  and  helped,  when  needed,  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  acting  through  their  gov- 
ernment. That  is  all  we  know.  It  is  our  way. 
In  the  communist  society  all  rights  have 
been  collected  into  a  whole— the  state.  The 
individual  is  a  part  of  that  whole  and  so 
must  conform  to  it.  Unity  is  everything. 
What  is  good  for  the  state  is  good  for  the 


whole.  There  can  be  no  majorities  and  mi- 
norities. The  majority  is  everyone.  No  dis- 
sent is  needed  so  none  can  be  tolorated.  No 
criticism  of  leadership  can  serve  any  good 
purpose,  so  none  is  allowed.  This  model  of 
society  is  so  good  that  eventually  it  must  en- 
compass the  whole  world.  Thus  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Soviet  to  encourage  and  help 
revolutionary  movements  in  any  country 
that  can  cause  them  to  become  like  Russia. 
Scoop  Jackson  wrote  this  in  a  Reader's 
Digest  article: 

•We  must  maintain  the  strength  and  re- 
solve to  discourage  and  deter  Soviet  expan- 
sion. The  only  safe  way  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  is  to  keep  our  eyes  open  and  to 
bargain  from  strong  positions.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  I  favor  negotiating  with  Moscow 
on  the  reciprocal  limitation  or  reduction  of 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  forces. 

"Obviously  our  resources  are  limited— 
though  not  so  limited  as  those  of  the  adver- 
sary—and we  must  use  them  with  discrimi- 
nation and  prudence,  recognizing  that  we 
have  urgent  and  vital  tasks  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  The  United  States  will  not  lag 
behind  any  nation  in  beating  its  swords  into 
plowshares  when  the  day  comes  that  others 
will  join  us.  Meanwhile,  in  these  fateful  and 
difficult  times.  Americans  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
power,  lest  international  crises  get  out  of 
hand  and  the  chances  of  peace  go  glimmer- 
ing. 

"Winston  Churchill  said  the  right  words 
to  us:  The  price  of  greatness  is  responsibil- 
ity.' " 

This  was  written  in  1969.  The  words  of  a 
prophet  are  worth  rereading  and  remember- 
ing. 

[From  the  Waitsburg  (Wash.)  Times.  Sept. 
8.  1983] 

Tomfoolery 

The  State  of  Washington  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  citizens  this  past  week  in  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 

We  did  not  see  the  TV  interview  made 
shortly  before  the  fatal  heart  attack,  but  we 
understand  he  had  been  suffering  from 
some  sort  of  upper  respiratory  infection 
which  he  got  on  his  recent  trip  to  China. 

We  have  to  admit  that  our  contacts  with 
Sen.  Jackson  were  not  plentiful,  since  he 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  State.  We  did 
meet  him  at  a  couple  of  press  meetings,  at  a 
reception  in  Walla  Walla  and  one  time  when 
he  came  to  speak  Waitsburg  as  a  favor  to 
Lee  Mantz.  Sr..  who  was  a  good  friend. 

We  know  of  many  people  who  voted  for 
"Scoop"  even  though  he  was  on  the  ticket 
of  the  opposite  party.  They  did  it.  we  have 
gathered,  because  they  admired  his  qualifi- 
cations and  never  felt  that  he  was  running 
against  anyone  who  measured  up. 

As  one  friend  said  this  past  weekend,  he 
must  have  been  a  strong  person  to  survive 
the  battles  in  Washington.  D.C.  for  some  40- 
plus  years. 

His  personal  history  made  him  a  candi- 
date of  much  appeal  for  many  who  had 
similar  backgrounds.  He  was  raised  in  the 
Everett  area,  and  his  widowed  mother  had 
to  take  in  boarders  to  make  ends  meet 
during  the  days  of  his  early  childhood. 

His  nickname  came  because  he  was  a 
paper  carrier,  and  his  record  there  reflected 
his  dedication  to  duty.  He  delivered  some 
84.000  newspapers  without  a  single  com- 
plaint. We  will  never  know  whether  that 
was  an  actual  figure,  or  whether  as  a  lad  he 
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was  such  as  effective  politician  that  he 
could  smooth  things  over. 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  records.  He  recently 
was  congratulated  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  for  his  11,000th  vote  in  that  body,  an 
unusual  record  when  considering  how  many 
of  them  are  at  other  business  when  votes 
are  recorded.  He  was  as  diligent  at  being  a 
Senator  as  he  was  at  being  a  paper  boy. 

Another  point  that  endeared  him  to  the 
general  public  was  the  fact  that  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  Stanford  Law  School.  He  was  not  a 
person  who  was  born  to  wealth  or  position, 
but  he  did  the  very  best  at  whatever  he  at- 
tempted, and  people  of  modest  means  can 
relate  to  that  better  than  they  can  to  a 
Teddy  Kennedy,  for  example. 

We  remember  a  press  conference  at 
WWCC  a  few  years  back  when  Jackson  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. He  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  days  there  were  no  government  help 
programs.  He  said  his  mother  worked  very 
hard  to  keep  his  family  fed  and  clothed,  and 
it  was  the  custom  in  those  days  not  to  seek 
outside  help. 

He  didn't  look  at  his  background  as  a 
reason  for  any  bitterness,  but  could  see  the 
value  in  some  of  the  subsistence  programs 
which  would  take  the  edge  off  the  suffering 
and  misery  which  some  people  endure. 

We  were  perhaps  the  most  personally  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take 
any  money  personally  for  his  speaking  en- 
gagements. 

A  lot  of  paper  and  ink  have  been  spent 
telling  of  the  various  honorariums  which 
are  given  to  congressional  speakers  who 
command  $10,000  or  $15,000  for  a  single 
talk. 

"Scoop"  had  established  a  benevolent 
fund  which  received  all  of  the  funds  which 
were  generated  by  Sen.  Jackson's  speaking 
engagements.  He  apparently  did  not  want  to 
feel  that  he  was  compromising  his  position 
as  a  Senator  in  any  way.  and  in  his  day  of 
megabucks,  that  is  a  refreshing  position. 

Senators,  and  Congressmen  in  general, 
deal  with  folks  who  command  salaries  in 
multiples  of  what  they  are  making.  Even 
though  it  may  seem  to  the  man  on  the 
street  that  the  Congress  is  well  paid,  their 
salaries  and  perks  do  not  represent  the  top 
of  the  economic  heap  in  any  manner. 

A  person  would  have  to  have  some  very 
special  character  ingredients  to  be  able  to 
withstand  those  pressures. 

"Scoop"  Jackson  was  apparently  one  who 
could  do  it. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  conferences  we  at- 
tended at  which  the  Senator  was  present, 
when  we  were  introduced  as  being  from 
Waitsburg.  the  Senator  would  always  ask 
about  Lee  Mantz,  Sr.  How  he  was  doing,  and 
if  everything  was  going  well. 

One  of  the  sidebar  stories  in  the  AP  de- 
scribed; the  friendliness  of  Sen.  Jackson- 
how  he  never  forgot  the  home  folks.  His 
concern  about  Lee  Mantz  was  certainly  an 
indication  of  that.  He  and  Lee,  Sr.,  appar- 
ently got  acquainted  early-on  through 
Democratic  politics  in  Walla  Walla  County. 
Lee  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jackson,  and 
he  never  forgot. 

One  of  the  things  that  both  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Sen.  Jackson  did  was  to 
make  sure  that  federal  money  found  its  way 
into  the  State  of  Washington.  They  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  goodly  chunk  of  the  State's 
federal  impact  funds,  and  thus  were  able  to 
help  the  folks  "back  home"  in  many  ways. 

The  State  will  not  have  the  position  of 
strength  in  the  Senate  as  it  once  had  when 


it  was  represented  with  long-term  office- 
holders who  were  in  high-level  committee 
responsibilities. 

One  of  the  matters  which  must  have  been 
very  troubling  to  the  Senator  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  WPPS  project.  It  did.  of  course, 
bring  money  into  the  State,  but  we  are  sure 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  have  it  take  the  wrong 
financial  turn  which  it  did. 

We  can  remember  one  of  the  times  when 
Sen.  Jackson  spoke  in  Waitsburg  at  the 
Legion  Club  Banquet  Rooms. 

Someone  asked  about  our  relationships 
with  the  Russians,  and  he  spent  the  better 
part  of  half  an  hour  relating  some  horror 
stories  about  our  relationships  with  the  So- 
viets. He  was  an  acknowledged  "hawk"  in 
defense  terms,  but  he  felt  he  had  enough 
background  on  the  Ru.ssians  to  understand 
that  the  United  States  does  not  ever  want  to 
be  at  their  mercy. 

The  recent  incident  of  the  shooting  down 
of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  jet  must  have  been 
deeply  troubling  to  the  Senator. 

His  trip  to  China,  although  useful  diplo- 
matically, also  takes  its  toll  physically  and 
mentally. 

It  may  sound  as  if  travelling  is  loads  of 
fun— it  is.  But  it  is  also  lots  of  work.  And  we 
never  envy  anyone  who  has  to  jet  across  the 
world  and  live  for  weeks  out  of  a  suitcase. 

In  doing  his  job.  Sen.  Jackson  gave  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  called  his 
"last  full  measure  of  devotion    .  .  ." 

We  were  richer  because  of  Sen.  Jackson, 
and  the  State  and  nation  will  be  poorer  at 
his  loss. 

[From  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 

Bulletin.  Sept.  2.  1983] 

State  Loses  a  Dear  Friend 

The  honest  and  sincere  people  of  the 
world  lost  a  leader  and  a  friend  Thursday 
night  upon  the  death  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Jackson  was  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  rose  to  a  position  of  power 
without  forgetting  his  roots,  without  forget- 
ting the  people  who  helped  him  attain  that 
power. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
Jackson  than  the  fact  that  he  was  equally 
respected  by  conservatives  and  liberals,  not 
only  throughout  eastern  and  western  Wash- 
ington, but  throughout  the  nation.  He  stood 
up  for  what  he  believed  in— a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  civil  rights,  the  rights  of 
common  laborers  and  conservation— but  was 
not  so  inflexible  that  he  was  not  able  to 
compromise  to  reach  a  reasonable  solution 
to  a  problem. 

That  Jackson  was  a  very  special  individual 
became  readily  apparent  at  an  early  age 
when  the  Everett  Herald  gave  him  a  com- 
mendation for  delivering  84.000  papers  with- 
out a  single  customer  complaint.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  received  a  late  newspaper  or  a 
wet  newspaper  can  appreciate  that  achieve- 
ment, almost  unheard  of  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  where  he  earned  a 
law  degree  in  1935.  Jackson  built  ?.  reputa- 
tion as  a  racket-buster  as  Snohomish 
County  prosecuting  attorney  that  carried 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  in  1940. 

Ever  since  the  question  has  been  not  if 
Jackson  would  win  re-election,  but  by  how 
much.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  if  Jack- 
son was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  never  ran 
a  race  he  did  not  win,  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton was  even  prouder.  For  state  residents 
were  well  aware  of  that  fact  that  for  every 
rise  in  prominence  Jackson  personally 
achieved,  that  rise  meant  an  equal  rise  in 


prominence  for  the  state  of  Washington. 
Jackson  will  forever  be  remembered  as  the 
state's  first  serious  candidate  for  both  the 
vice-presidency  in  1960  and  the  presidency 
in  1972  and  1976. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  the 
greatest  success  is  confidence  or  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  sincere  people.  Utiliz- 
ing that  definition  of  success.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  was  one  of  the  greatest  success  sto- 
ries in  state  and  national  history. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  West  Seattle 
Herald.  Sept.  7.  1983] 

Scoop  Never  Lost  Credibility  Battle 

Scoop  Jackson's  death  last  week  came  on 
a  Thursday  night,  sandwiched  between  the 
final  episode  of  the  Godfather  and  the  late 
news,  in  which  Jackson's  death  overshad- 
owed updates  on  the  shooting  down  of  a 
South  Korean  airliner  by  a  Soviet  pilot.  It 
was  an  ironic  time  to  die. 

It  was  ironic  because  Jackson's  political 
career  rivalled  the  Godfather's  for  longevity 
and  drama.  He  look  two  runs  at  the  presi- 
dency, served  more  than  30  years,  and  spoke 
out  often  and  assertively  about  the  risk  of 
Soviet  aggression.  Sid  Morrison,  a  relative 
newcomer  to  Washington's  congressional 
delegation- he  represents  the  stale's  4th 
district— praised  Jackson  for  his  help  in 
making  Morrison  welcome  in  the  nation's 
capital.  It  was  the  sort  of  Godfatherly  back- 
up that  a  newcomer  needs  to  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  office. 

Jackson  was  also  a  Godfather  of  sorts  to 
thousands  of  constituents,  from  senior  citi- 
zens who  needed  his  help  in  getting  benefits 
to  kids  who  sought  appointment  to  military 
academies.  In  paying  those  dues  to  the 
people  who  elected  him.  Jackson  had  no 
peers.  He  was  an  advocate  with  a  capital  A, 
a  man  who  delivered  for  this  stale  and  its 
people. 

The  tragedy  of  the  South  Korean  airliner 
only  doubled  the  irony.  He  commented  on 
the  issue  earlier  that  day.  showing  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  Soviets  in  line,  his 
hardline  rhetoric  on  militray  readiness.  His 
remarks  were  in  keeping  with  his  reputa- 
tion; less  visible  was  his  scholarly  knowledge 
about  Soviet  history  and  tactics.  Without 
consulting  a  note.  Jackson  could— and 
would— reel  off  names,  dates  and  places  in 
which  Russian  history  proved  his  point.  He 
was  no  knee-jerk  patriot,  no  friend  to  the 
paranoid  political  view  thai  a  Red  lurked 
behind  every  protest  sign. 

Still,  there  were  limes  he  had  little  pa- 
tience with  what  he  must  have  viewed  as 
soft-headed  thinking  about  political  reali- 
ties. Jackson  was  a  realist,  not  only  because 
of  his  long  tenure  in  the  cloakrooms  of 
Washington.  D.C,  but  because  as  a  student 
of  Soviet  tactics  he  saw  every  move  of  the 
Politburo  as  a  calculated  one,  in  a  career 
that  began  a  year  before  Stalin's  death  and 
the  emergence  of  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
Though  the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956 
was  a  powerful  example  of  Russia's  blue- 
print for  world  dominance.  Scoop  had  al- 
ready established  himself  as  an  adversary  of 
hysterical  red-baiters  in  his  nationally  tele- 
vised debates  with  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  in 
1954. 

Specializing  in  defense,  Jackson  did  not 
become  enmired  by  the  technology  that 
hypnotized  others,  but  used  that  expertise 
to  lobby  against  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaties.  On  the  domestic  front  he  was  a 
champion  of  hydroelectric  resources  in  the 
state  as  well  as  an  early  advocate  of  nuclear 
power.  But  he  was  no  patsy  for  the  energy 
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Industry,  [n  his  role  as  a  spokesman  for  en- 
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path   for  construction  of  the 

pipeline.  That's  why  he  could 

honest  brokers  role  In  the  seven- 


the 
Alaska 


year  fight  over  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act— able  to  communi- 
cate with  all  sides  because  he  had  earned  all 
sides'  respect. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Cold  War  liberal- 
nowadays  termed  a  "neoconservative"— who 
expressed  the  American  post-war  consensus 
for  strong  national  defense  and  equally  vital 
social  services.  He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat 
and,  after  43  years  of  service,  perhaps  the 
last  New  Dealer  in  Congress.  He  split  with 
much  of  his  party  and  most  other  liberals 
over  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  long  provided  the  focus  in  Congress  for 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
policy  of  detente.  He  championed  the  causes 
of  labor,  environmentalism.  civil  rights. 
Israel,  anti-communism  and  American  mi- 
norities. He  earned  the  respect  of  all  sides  in 
Congress.  Senate  colleagues  who  often  dis- 
agreed with  him  were  among  the  first  to  eu- 
logize his  service  in  Congress  and  contribu- 
tions to  public  life. 

It  was  ironic,  perhaps,  that  his  death 
Thursday  evening  was  overshadowed  by  the 
downing  of  a  Korean  airliner  by  Soviet 
fighters  near  Siberia.  Sen.  Jackson  had 
spent  most  of  his  career  denouncing  condi- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  effectively 
battling  for  what  he  thought  would  keep 
the  U.S.  and  the  West  ahead  in  the  conflict 
between  the  superpowers.  His  staff  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  became  a 
think  tank  for  high-quality  strategic  analy- 
sis with  a  conservative,  anti-Soviet  bent. 

The  headlines  on  Thursday  belonged  to 
Georgia  Rep.  Larry  MacDonald.  the  John 
Birch  Society  chairman  who  died  when  the 
Korean  airliner  went  down.  But  Sen.  Jack- 
son did  more  every  day  to  oppose  Soviet 
abuse  of  power  than  Rep.  MacDonald  did  in 
a  career— because  he  was  thoughtful  and 
fair,  informed  and  hardheaded.  subtle  and 
legislatively  deft. 

Alaskans  benefited  from  those  skills  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues— and  consistently  found 
In  Sen.  Jackson  a  sympathetic  ear.  a  voice  of 
reason,  a  reserve  of  energy,  and  a  politician 
of  real  savvy.  They  will  miss  him,  as  will  a 
nation  that  long  relied  on  his  statesman- 
ship. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News-Miner, 

Sept.  3.  1983] 

Alaska  Loses  a  Friend 

When  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop  "  Jackson  looked 

at  Alaska  more  than  three  decades  ago.  he 

saw  a  territory  that  he  believed  would  one 

day  make  major  contributions  to  the  United 

gtaf pg 

His  foresight  proved  highly  accurate.  In 
those  early  days  before  statehood,  he 
became  an  advocate  for  Alaska  whose  con- 
stancy never  wavered. 

Alaska  lost  a  true  friend  when  Sen.  Henry 
•Scoop"  Jackson  died  Thursday  after  a  mas- 
sive heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Everett. 
Wash. 

Jackson,  71,  served  12  years  In  the  U.S. 
House  and  31  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
coming a  powerful  force  in  U.S.  politics. 

His  stature  was  such  that  he  twice  sought 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominations— 
in  1972  and  1976— though  neither  try  was 
successful.  His  advocacy  of  Alaskan  inter- 
ests gave  us  an  edge  that  we  badly  needed 
and  will  sorely  miss. 

Sen.  Jackson— along  with  Washington's 
junior  senator.  Warren  Magnuson— helped 
Alaskan  delegate  and  eventually  Sen.  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  on  many  occasions.  When 
Bartlett  died  in  1968  and  Gov.  Walter 
Hickel  named  Ted  Stevens  to  the  Senate 
seat.  Jackson  befriended  Stevens  as  well. 


and  their  friendship  ripened  over  the  years, 
despite  their  different  party  affiliations. 

"Alaska  will  always  be  indebted  to  Scoop 
Jackson."  Stevens  said  Friday.  "He  was 
floor  manager  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill 
in  1958  and  successfully  guided  it  through 
the  Senate  without  amendment.  Without 
his  efforts,  in  all  probability  we  would  not 
have  become  a  state  at  that  time." 

Stevens  added:  "Scoop  Jackson  should  be 
remembered  by  Alaskans  because  he  freely 
gave  of  his  time  and  talents  to  assist 
Alaska— to  become  a  member  of  the  union 
and  to  succeed  as  a  new  state." 

Sen.  Jackson  was  able  to  see  the  need  to 
balance  economic  development  with  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  Alaska's  Natives. 

He  became  a  good  friend  to  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, sponsoring  the  land  claims  settlement 
act  that  passed  in  1971  and  maintaining  an 
active  interest  in  implementation  of  the  act 
and  resolution  of  continuing  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  he  saw  the  need  to  de- 
velop Alaska's  natural  resources  and  led  the 
drive  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act  in  1973  that  paved  the  way  for 
construction  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co..  oil  pipeline.  He  also  spearheaded  efforts 
to  build  a  natural  gas  transmission  system 
from  the  North  Slope. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  he  chaired 
more  than  40  committee  sessions  called  to 
draft  acceptable  Alaska  lands  legislation. 
After  four  years  of  work,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
1980. 

He  supported  a  strong  military  presence 
in  Alaska,  recognizing  our  state's  strategic 
importance.  Through  his  seat  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  fought  to 
maintain  military  strength  in  Alaska. 

With  his  death  Thursday,  the  nation  has 
lost  a  powerful  political  leader  whose  per- 
ception and  consistency  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place. And  Alaska  has  lost  a  true  friend. 

[Prom  the  Camas-Washougal  (Wash.) 

Record.  Sept.  6.  1983] 

■Scoop"  Jackson  Nearly  President 

(By  Hal  Zimmerman) 

U.S.  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop  "  Jackson, 
elected  to  six  consecutive  terms  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  six  consec- 
utive terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  came  to 
Camas  and  Clark  County  often.  That  will 
explain  his  success  as  a  politician. 

From  my  first  meeting  of  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son when  he  spoke  to  the  Sedro-Woolley 
Rotary  Club  at  the  Gateway  Hotel  in  1948 
until  my  last  meeting  with  him  at  Rock 
Creek  Center.  Stevenson,  the  day  he  and 
Senator  Hatfield  helped  dedicate  the 
Second  Powerhouse  at  North  Bonneville, 
June  1,  he  was  always  the  gentleman,  and 
he  had  changed  little  over  the  years. 

It  was  not  his  intellect,  brilliance  or  glib- 
ness  that  made  Henry  Jackson  a  man  to  re- 
member or  admire.  It  was  his  common, 
direct,  friendly  style.  He  was  a  likeable 
person.  He  was  a  conscientious  legislator. 
His  personal  efforts  assisted  the  resolution 
of  citizenship  problems  faced  by  Mrs.  David 
(Lucy)  Rice,  and  others  with  immigration 
problems. 

Although  it  was  easy  to  disagree  with 
some  of  his  economic  approaches  in  govern- 
ment, and  his  solutions  usually  meant 
spending  more  taxpayer  money,  he  had  a 
firm  feeling  about  his  job:  He  believed  sin- 
cerely in  a  strong  defense  for  America  and 
he  had  a  real  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Nixon  asked  him  to  serve  as  hU 


Secretary  of  Defense,  a  position  Jackson 
turned  down. 

Senator  Jackson  came  to  Camas  regularly, 
and  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  consclentous  effort  to  respond  to  re- 
quests of  citizens  with  problems  earned  him 
a  reputation  for  being  able  to  get  things 
done  In  Washington,  D.C. 

His  seniority  and  several  committee  as- 
signments gave  him  '"clout,"  and  he  used  it 
with  a  gentleness  and  finesse  that  proved 
essential  when  in  the  1980  election,  result- 
ing In  Republican  majority  In  the  Senate, 
he  lost  his  major  chairmanshlEW. 

Because  he  was  so  highly  respected,  he  did 
not  get  pushed  aside,  but  was  able  to  work 
well  with  the  majority  leaders.  Sen.  Hatfield 
expressed  this  June  1. 

Although  his  two  campaigns  for  U.S.  pres- 
idential nominations  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  did  not  succeed.  Senator  Jackson  was 
still  considered  a  powerful  leader  In  his 
party.  Ironically,  many  considered  him  the 
best  possible  running  mate  for  John  Kenne- 
dy In  1960,  and  if  he  had  received  that  nod, 
he  would  have  served  as  president. 

The  fact  he  was  defeated  for  the  1972 
nomination  (taken  by  Sen.  George  McGov- 
em).  and  the  1976  nomination  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  did  not  detract  from  his  ability  to 
serve  the  people  of  Washington. 

He  was  the  main  speaker  for  the  1970 
Centennial  Papersuna  celebration  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  corporation.  He  and  his 
wife  Helen  both  came  to  Camas,  and  were 
the  top  special  guests  for  the  celebration. 
He  and  Denis  Hayes  both  spoke  that  night. 
Denis  was  being  honored  by  the  Camas-Wa- 
shougal Jaycees  for  environmental  work. 
Sen  Jackson  had  sponsored  the  1969  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Senator  Jackson,  whose  early  name 
"Scoop"  came  from  his  dependability  as  a 
newspaper  carrier,  was  a  lawyer  by  educa- 
tion, a  county  prosecutor,  and  then  a  U.S. 
Representative  before  moving  to  the 
Senate. 

He  kept  in  physical  condition  by  swim- 
ming and  walking,  and  he  did  not  smoke, 
and  drank  but  little.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
poise,  self-esteem,  and  was  comfortable  with 
himself,  but  had  a  genuine  humility. 

Before  labor  groups  and  teachers  he  could 
speak  with  powerful  convictions  and  stir  his 
listeners  but  he  was  not  considered  an 
orator,  and  his  speeches  were  generally 
marked  for  being  informative,  rather  than 
Inspirational. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  emotion- 
al stress,  strain  and  frustrations  accompany- 
ing the  Soviets'  shooting  down  of  the  un- 
armed Korean  airliner,  and  his  own  related 
feelings  contributed  to  the  senator's  heart 
attack  and  death. 

The  Norwegian  legislator  from  Everett 
will  rank  among  the  finest  legislators  in  the 
history  of  Washington  state  and  the  nation. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Sept.  3,  19831 
Henry  Jackson 

When  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  first 
took  a  seat  in  Congress.  Frajiklln  D.  Roose- 
velt was  President.  It  was  January  1941.  The 
nation  still  suffering  from  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  name  Pearl  Harbor  would 
remain  unfamiliar  for  another  1 1  months. 

Since  then.  America  and  the  world  have 
undergone  vast  transformations.  Through- 
out them  all.  Scoop  Jackson  played  a  con- 
tinuous leading  role  in  guiding  this  nation. 
He  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  age  71 
on  Thursday.  Before  death  ended  his  43 
years  of  distinguished  service,  Henry  Jack- 
son compiled  a  record  of  achievement  and 


Influence  seldom  equaled  In  the  history  of 
American  Government. 

On  foreign  affairs  he  was  a  hard-line  con- 
servative, and  It  was  for  those  views.'  per- 
haps, that  he  was  best  known.  A  profound, 
undevlatlng  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  him  one  of  the  most  consistent  cham- 
pions of  Cold  War  hostility  toward  Moscow. 
That  same  conviction  fueled  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  achieved  by 
generous  spending  for  weapons  and  armed 
forces. 

After  the  Nixon  Administration  negotiat- 
ed SALT  I  with  the  Soviets,  it  then  had  to 
negotiate  it  anew  with  Henry  Jackson. 
Before  he  gave  his  assent— necessary  to  win 
Senate  approval— he  forced  concessions.  He 
later  denounced  the  SALT  II  accord  as  "ap- 
peasement" and  was  instrumental  in  block- 
ing Senate  ratification  of  it.  His  unstinting 
support  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
espousal  of  the  "domino  theory"  alienated 
him  from  many  of  his  fellow  Democrats,  but 
Henry  Jackson  always  Insisted  that  he.  not 
they,  was  the  true  adherent  to  Roosevelt- 
Truman-Kennedy  liberalism. 

And  liberal  he  was  on  domestic  affairs, 
consistently.  He  was  a  proud  New  Deal 
Democrat;  he  believed  in  Big  Government. 
He  was  pro-civil  rights:  His  children  attend- 
ed integrated  public  schools,  and  he  first 
gained  national  notice  by  leading  Senate 
critics  against  the  demagoguery  of  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

He  was  pro-labor  and  pro-consumer: 
Unions  could  count  on  his  vote,  and  he 
fought  tirelessly  to  restrain  energy  prices 
and  to  impose  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, later  named  the  Energy  Committee, 
Senator  Jackson  was  perhaps  the  big  oU 
companies'  most  formidable  foe  during  the 
1970s. 

He  was  pro-environment:  He  authored  the 
1969  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
which  created  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  is  perhaps  the  nation's 
most  Important  environmental  law.  He  was 
skilled  at  balancing  environmental  needs 
against  requirements  for  economic  growth. 

No  official  in  Washington  was  more  dedi- 
cated to  Israel.  He  also  co-authored  the 
Jackson-Vanlk  Amendment,  which  denied 
the  Soviets  trade  concessions  unless  they 
eased  Jewish  emigration. 

The  list  of  his  achievements,  lengthy  as  it 
is,  could  not  show  what  a  political  profes- 
sional Henry  Jackson  was.  Voters  in  Wash- 
ington state  never  gave  him  less  than  a 
mandate.  His  peers  in  Washington.  D.C. 
marveled  at  his  skill  as  a  legislator,  a  power- 
broker,  a  builder  of  coalitions. 

President  Kennedy  considered  making 
him  his  running  mate.  President  Nixon 
asked  him  to  be  his  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  was  turned  down.  Henry  Jackson  him- 
self twice  sought  the  Presidency,  in  1972 
and  1976,  but  the  times  did  not  match  the 
man.  Though  never  President,  Scoop  Jack- 
son influenced  America  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  recent  leader  outside  the  Oval  Office. 
His  leadership  will  be  missed. 

[Prom  the  Stevenson  (Wash.)  Skamania 
County  Pioneer.  Sept.  9,  1983] 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Honorable  Henry  M. 
"Scoop" Jackson 

(By  Pearl  Neely,  Skamania  County  Coordi- 
nator for  The  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son.    U.S.     Senator— Washington,     D.C. 
Democrat  from  Washington  State) 
He  was  more  than  a  Leader,  this  senior 

statesman  of  great  stature;  he  was  a  genuine 

friend  of  the  people  whom  he  served  for  all 


the  years  of  his  political  career  in  public  of- 
fices. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  wUl 
miss  him.  The  feeling  of  great  loss  the 
nation,  state,  counties,  cities,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  whose  banner  he  carried  so 
high  for  the  past  43  years.  Is  truly  matched 
by  the  humble  feelings  of  those  of  us  In 
whom  Senator  Jackson  entrusted  coordina- 
tion of  his  visits  to  our  Washington  State 
Counties  and  his  political  campaigns  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Those  of  us  who  had 
this  special  opportunity  to  know  our  fallen 
leader  as  a  personal  friend,  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for;  he  touched  our  lives  in  a  very 
extraordinarily  special  way. 

We  learned  much  from  him.  We  are  better 
persons  for  having  known  and  worked  with 
him.  His  faith,  trust,  and  endorsement  of 
my  personal  character  and  professional 
abilities  to  serve  at  the  grass  roots  level  of 
government  is  a  legacy  of  which  I  am  most 
proud  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  of 
my  family  and  friends.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate this  high  honor  and  respect  from  such  a 
top  statesman  who  had  a  reputation  of 
genuinely  meaning  what  he  said  and  did. 

As  Senator  Jackson  is  laid  to  rest  today, 
Wednesday,  September  7,  1983.  in  his  home 
town  at  Everett.  Washington  not  far  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  the  torch  he  so  capa- 
bly carried  for  the  people  of  our  nation  is 
now  being  passed  to  his  successors,  his 
family,  and  his  friends.  Let  us  carry  this 
lighted  torch  with  great  pride  and  deep  re- 
spect as  we  move  forward  while  reflecting 
often  upon  the  legacy  he  left  us. 

God  Bless  him  an(i  all  he  stood  for  as  he 
rests  in  peace— this  great  man  we  all  knew 
and  loved  as  our  friend  Scoop  Jackson. 

Just  Waite  Awhile 
(By  S.  Waite) 

I'd  never  been  a  pro  or  anti  Jackson  fan. 
But  two  years  ago.  Henry  Jackson  endeared 
himself  to  our  family.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
happened. 

Our  daughter  accepted  a  postion  through 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  tesw;h  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  an  exciting  challenge  and  she 
looked  forward  to  it  with  anticipation. 

Laurie"s  possessions  consisted  of  three 
shipments.  One  she  Initially  took  with  her. 
Since  she  packed  in  100 -f  degree  weather 
that  August,  this  luggage  was  mostly 
summer  clothing. 

Then  there  was  the  "hold""  baggage.  She 
was  advised  to  pack  ""one  plate,  one  knife, 
one  fork,  one  spoon,""  etc.  to  be  delivered 
shortly  after  her  arrival.  The  rest  of  her  be- 
longings were  to  reach  her  within  two 
months. 

Germany's  weather  turned  chilly  by  mid- 
September  and  Laurie  had  to  borrow  heav- 
ier clothing.  She  moved  into  a  German 
apartment  the  first  of  October  without  fur- 
niture, dishes,  cooking  utensils.  Finally  her 
"hold"  baggage  arrived.  Then  the  wait 
began. 

November  passed— December.  She  contin- 
ued to  check  at  the  transportation  office, 
but  the  answer  was  always  the  same:  We're 
investigating."  Christmas  came  and  went. 
Laurie  concluded  she'd  never  see  her  things 
again.  Gone,  apparently,  was  her  stereo,  fur- 
nishings for  three  rooms,  ski  equipment,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  Grandmother's  60  years 
old  cedar  chest  and  other  irreplaceable  per- 
sonal effects. 

Finally  one  of  the  two  crates  arrived,  stat- 
ing on  the  outside  "2000  pounds'"  It  con- 
tained her  spare  tires,  bicycle,  one  chair  and 
a  stereo  speaker.  Had  the  crate  been  rifled 
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Where   was   the   second    missing 


I  e  died  Thursday,  he  not  only  cre- 

0  id  of  power  in  the  nations  capital 
htme.  but  he  left  us  with  a  certain 

emptiness. 
Jadkson  was  no  ordinary  politican.  It 
ai  id  perhaps  necessary,  to  say  he  is 

1  emarkable  breed  of  men. 
rec  jrd  was  never  tainted  with  a  na- 

ndal.  Jackson  kept  on  the  straight 
narrow,  something  his  constitutency  in 
could  boast  of.  Few  politicians  in 
ultrsAcompetitive  world  of  Washington, 
pow  »r-scheming  can  go  as  far  as  Jack- 
ed retain  his  dignity,  honesty  and 

different.  Some  say  he  was  boring. 

!  partan  existence  and  staying  clear 

of  vices.  Rarely  took  a  drink,  and 

■n  marry  until  he  was  49. 

simple  and  hard-working  people 

elected   Scoop    to   six    terms    in    the 

\  e  was  their  only  man. 

so  poignantly  evident  on  Sunday. 

th(  usands  of  mourners  went  to  an  Ev- 

fuiieral  home  to  say  their  final  fare- 


vas  just  a  small-town  boy  who  did 

I  he  only  known  how  much  he  was 

seems  as  though  everyone  in  his 

Everett  showed  up. 

c  ame  bearing  flowers  and  clutching 

hankercjiefs.  and  they  shared  their  memo- 

.^e  nice  Norweigian  kid  who  used  to 

p  itpers  to  the  stately  homes  in  Ever- 


Jackson's  passing  is  but  a  yellowed  newspa- 
per clipping  in  someone's  scrapbook. 

But  for  the  people  of  this  state.  Jackson's 
death  is  not  so  easily  forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  was  a  powerful 
man.  but  he  was  also  a  man  who  was  loved 
by  the  people. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  County  Bee. 

Sept.  8.  19831 

Henrv  "Scoop"  Jackson 

It  seemed  oddly  apt.  if  unfair,  that  Henry 
Jackson  died  in  the  shadow  of  a  major  news 
event  (the  Soviet  downing  of  a  passenger 
airliner)  that  all  but  obscured  his  passing. 
For  more  t  han  four  decades.  Jackson  toiled  in 
the  public  service— first  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  for  30  years  in  the 
Senate— and  achieved  a  great  deal  without 
gaining  the  public  notice  he  deserved.  His 
bland,  straightarrow  style  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  that,  and  for  his  fail- 
ure, twice,  to  win  the  Democratic  Party's 
presidential  nomination. 

No  hint  of  scandal  or  of  double-dealing 
ever  attached  to  Jackson,  but  honesty  was 
not  his  only  strong  suit.  Very  early  on.  he 
fought  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  at  a  time 
when  that  took  a  lot  of  courage.  He  au- 
thored the  legislation  that  created  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  And  he  wrote 
the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment,  which  for- 
bade the  U.S.  government  from  granting 
trade  concessions  to  countries  restricting 
emigration,  an  act  aimed  at  Moscow's  treat- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Jewish  population  that 
foreshadowed  Jimmy  Carters  human  rights 
policy  by  several  years.  Jackson  was  not  a 
wealthy  man.  but  he  donated  all  his  earn- 
ings from  speeches  to  a  scholarship  fund  for 
needy  students. 

Critics  called  him  the  "senator  from 
Boeing, "  a  jibe  Jackson  took  in  stride.  The 
fact  that  the  airplane  manufacturer  is  the 
largest  employer  in  Washington  state  obvi- 
ously had  something  to  do  with  his  support 
of  the  aerospace  industry,  but  so  did  the 
senator's  unshakeable  conviction  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  untrustworthy  adversary 
and  that  the  best  guarantee  against  war  is  a 
strong  defense  establishment.  He  also  en- 
dorsed this  country's  participation  in  Viet- 
nam, a  position  that  deprived  him  perma- 
nently of  support  from  the  left  wing  of  his 
party,  a  price  he  paid  willingly  for  holding 
to  his  convictions. 

Henry  Jackson  never  achieved  his  highest 
aspiration— the  presidency— but  his  long 
and  distinguished  career,  and  his  uncompro- 
mising dedication  to  the  principles  he  held, 
constitute  an  enduring  memorial  to  one  of 
the  finest  U.S.  senators  of  our  time. 

[Prom  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  Argus,  Sept.  4, 
19831 


grew  up  to  become  one  of  the 
erful  men  in  the  United  States, 
people  in  Washington  mourned,  the 
great  shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
is  death. 

statesman.   Jackson   was   known 

he  globe  as  a  friend  to  Israel,  a 

supporter  of  China  and  an  outspo- 

of  the  Soviet  Union. 

a  tough,  hard-headed  debater.  He 

st+ngth  when  it  was  necessary,  and 

when  it  was  called  for.  Above  all. 

wasn't  about  to  let  anybody  tread 

(Jlory. 

are  other  influential   men   in   the 

_  life  will  certainly  go  on  in  the 

of  kings  and  presiclents  long  after 


a  nd 


An  Honorable  Man 

It  was  ironic  that  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  suf- 
fered a  fatal  heart  attack  Thursday  shortly 
after  holding  a  press  conference  to  make 
public  his  reaction  to  the  shooting  down  of 
an  unarmed  South  Korean  jetliner  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Not  surprisingly,  he  con- 
demned the  act. 

To  the  last,  "Scoop"  Jackson  had  few  kind 
words  for  the  Russians. 

For  most  of  his  43  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, first  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  nearly  30  years  in  the  Senate,  Jack- 
son was  an  implacable  foe  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  worldwide  communism  and  the 
godless  Marxist  doctrine  that  is  its  center- 
piece. 

Senior  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (and  its  chairman  when 


his  party  had  the  majority  vote).  Jackson 
was  an  indefatigable  hawk  who  never  re- 
laxed his  efforts  to  maintain  this  nation's 
military  strength. 

\el  he  was  a  liberal  in  the  tradition  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  it  came  to  social 
issues.  Washington  state's  senior  senator 
was  also  a  power  on  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  (formerly  Interior)  Com- 
mittee. 

He  understood  the  relationship  between 
mankind  and  nature  and  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
supporting  many  environmental  protective 
measures  now  widely  accepted  as  essential 
to  the  nation's  well-being. 

Many  consider  him  the  "father"  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act. 

In  all  his  works,  in  all  his  deeds,  Henry 
Jackson  was  known  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  an  honorable  man. 

He  served  under  nine  presidents  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald  Reagan— and 
the  administration  of  each  of  those  men 
gained  in  some  measure  from  Jackson's 
counsel  and  his  legislative  accomplishments. 

His  examples  of  leadership  and  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  causes  he  championed  earn 
him  a  prominent  and  lasting  place  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  nation,  the  United  States  Senate,  will 
both  be  diminished  in  some  measure  with 
the  death  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson. 

[Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Sept. 

10,  1983] 

Scoop  Jackson— Liberal  But  No  Fool 

(By  Guy  Trotter) 

The  late  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  explained 
his  political  stance  thus:  "I  am  a  liberal,  but 
I'm  not  a  damned  fool."  The  statement  re- 
ferred to  his  consistently  liberal  positions 
on  domestic  issues  and  equally  consistent 
hawkishness  on  foreign  affairs  and  national 
defense.  The  clear  implication  was  that 
anyone  with  the  perception  of  a  myopic 
maggot  could  see  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  not  to  be  trusted;  and  that  anyone 
who  failed  to  see  it  was  a  'damned  fool." 

He  could— and  occasionally  did— cite  chap- 
ter and  verse  from  Marx.  Engels  and  Lenin 
to  explain  why  the  Soviets  act  as  they  do. 
He'd  then  point  out  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  actions  of  Stalin.  Khruschev  or 
Brezhnev  and  principles  laid  down  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  communism.  He  was 
constantly  amazed  that  so  few  of  his  liberal 
brethren  could  grasp  so  basic  a  truth.  He 
branded  their  failure  to  do  so  "selective 
credibility  based  upon  wishful  thinking."  He 
noted  that  our  government  leaders  usually 
act  as  they  do  because  they  are  following 
the  advice  of  their  ideological  forefathers. 

■'Why. "  he'd  ask.  "is  it  so  strange  that  the 
Russians  should  do  likewise?" 

We  had  lunch  together  in  Everett  on  my 
last  day  of  active  duty  in  the  Navy,  under 
the  vigilant  sur\'eillance  of  Secret  Service 
agents.  At  the  time  Jackson  was  a  leading 
contender  for  the  presidency,  and  I've  often 
wondered  since  that  day  how  different  our 
history  might  have  been  if  he'd  won  the 
nomination. 

Jackson  could  have  saved  millions  of 
Democratic  votes  forfeited  by  the  liberal  ex- 
tremism of  George  McGovern.  He  might 
have  beaten  Nixon  on  that  November  and 
we'd  have  been  spared  the  agony  of  Water- 
gate. Further,  the  South  Vietnamese  ches- 
nut  might  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  fire 
by  a  commander-in-chief  who  understood 
the  situation  and  who  could  have  kept  in 
line  a  jelly-spined  Senate  infected  with  bug- 
out  fever. 


With  his  comprehension  of  the  necessity 
for  strong  deterrence  against  aggression, 
Jackson  might  not  have  permitted  the  post- 
Vietnam  cutbacks  which  have  resulted  in 
Soviet  supremacy  in  both  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces. 

I  don't  think  the  Soviets  would  have  liked 
Scoop  Jackson  as  president:  but  they'd  have 
dammed  well  respected  him.  However.  ".  .  . 
of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  sad- 
dest are  these:  "It  might  have  been."  " 

Henry  M.  Jackson  will  be  sorely  missed. 
He  was  one  of  a  vanishing  breed,  a  politician 
who  put  service  to  his  country  ahead  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  Soviets  oper- 
ate under  a  compulsion  to  prove  that  Scoop 
Jackson  was  right.  We  no  sooner  begin  to 
think  that  the  denizens  of  the  Kremlin  may 
be  mellowing  than  they  do  something  trau- 
matic to  disllusion  us— to  bring  us  back  to 
the  reality  that  is  Marxist-Leninism. 

The  senseless  and  brutal  act  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  characterized  as  a  ""massa- 
cre" was  much  worse  than  that.  It  was  a 
cynical,  defiant  rejection  of  human  values 
and  basic  decency.  History  relates  details  of 
many  massacres,  but  most  were  incident  to 
declared  and  active  wars.  The  KAL  747 
shoot-down  was  a  calculated  ambush  of 
helpless  civilians  on  a  commercial  flight  in 
time  of  peace.  The  269  victims  dry-gulched 
by  the  Soviets  posed  no  threat  whatsoever. 
In  this  respect  the  act  was  also  cowardly. 

The  Kremlin's  accounting  for  the  tragedy 
has  been  a  series  of  lies  attempting  to  blame 
everyone  except  themselves.  The  frequency- 
heard  diagnosis— paranoia— offers  only  a 
partial  explanation.  More  critical  is  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that,  to  the  Soviets, 
human  life  is  of  no  intrinsic  value.  To  such 
a  government,  any  strategy— including  a 
resort  to  nuclear  warfare— is  not  only 
"thinkable."  it  can  be  justifiable. 

From  the  American  Left,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  denunciation  of  ""linkage." 
They'll  tell  us  that  unacceptable  bestial  be- 
havior by  the  USSR  in  one  area  of  inter- 
est—such as  perimeter  defense— should  not 
be  permitted  to  influence  our  attitudes 
toward  negotiations  in  other  areas  such  as 
arms  control.  That  is  asking  too  much.  It  is 
profoundly  stupid.  Who  among  you— having 
been  cheated  by  a  bullying  con  man  in  pre- 
vious negotiations,  an  avowed  antagonist 
who'd  stolen  real  estate  from  your  friends, 
who's  plundered,  slaughtered  and  raped 
your  neighbors  and  who'd  threatened  to 
"bury"  you— would  then  purchase  an  insur- 
ance policy  from  the  bastard? 

International  masochism  must  have  some 
limit  short  of  unconditional  surrender. 

[Prom  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  Sept.  5, 
19831 

'Scoop'  Will  Be  Missed 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  seemed  indestruct- 
ible, almost  as  if  he  could  go  on  forever. 

He  wasn't,  of  course,  but  that  appearance 
of  inrmiortality  misled  a  lot  of  us.  making  his 
death  Thursday  a  shock. 

Because  of  that,  it  may  take  awhile  before 
the  real  impact  of  "Scoop "  Jackson's  death 
sinks  in. 

For  now.  we're  mourning  the  death  of  a 
man.  who,  because  of  his  honesty  and  his 
warmth,  was  one  of  the  most  loved  public 
figures  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

And  that's  a  huge  loss,  because  politicians 
with  Jackson's  humanity  are  in  short 
supply. 

But  the  bigger  loss  by  far  is  Scoop  Jack- 
son the  U.S.  senator. 


As  a  senator,  Jackson  cast  a  giant  shadow, 
lending  his  state  much  more  clout  national- 
ly than  its  population  or  its  economy  could 
have  ever  brought  otherwise. 

He  established  himself  as  an  international 
figure,  with  his  immense  knowledge  on  de- 
fense matters,  and  with  his  stubborn,  hard- 
line position  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  position  hadn't  changed  a  bit.  even 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  called  the 
Soviets  barbarians  for  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed Korean  airliner  that  had  strayed 
over  Soviet  air  space. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  it  seems  Scoop 
Jackson  wasn't  so  stubborn  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russians  after  all.  Perhaps  it  just 
took  awhile  for  events,  and  public  percep- 
tion, to  catch  up. 

Jackson  wasn't  one  of  those  senators  who 
establish  a  national  and  international  repu- 
tation and  expertise  while  ignoring  the  folks 
back  home,  however. 

He  didn't  spend  31  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  forgetting  who  put  him  in  office. 

Sen.  Jackson  used  his  clout  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  to  the  benefit  of  his  home  state. 

He  was  a  moving  force,  for  example, 
behind  legislation  that  prevents  federal 
agencies  from  even  studying  transfer  of  Co- 
lumbia River  water  to  the  Southwest. 

He  sponsored  two  bills  of  major  impact  on 
parks  in  Washington  state:  the  ""Port 
Lawton  bill,"  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
Seattle's  Discovery  Park,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act.  so  that  money  from  federal  offshore 
leases  could  be  used  as  grants  to  acquire 
local  parklands. 

And  Sen.  Jackson  sponsored  the  1970  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  which  re- 
quires environmental  impact  statements  on 
major  federal  projects. 

And  certainly,  appropos  the  holiday 
today.  Sen.  Jackson  was  a  great  friend  of 
labor. 

But  probably  the  most  impact  for  the 
state,  and  especially  for  Kitsap  County, 
came  from  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  defense 
projects. 

On  a  statewide  level  his  efforts  won  him 
the  title  "the  Senator  from  Boeing." 

In  Kitsap  County,  his  efforts  meant  a 
thriving  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
which  has  come  to  mean  a  thriving  economy 
for  the  county. 

Dr.  Calvin  Christensen,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Base  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  since  1968,  credits 
Sen.  Jackson  with  getting  the  shipyard  in- 
volved with  nuclear  work,  which  Christen- 
sen thinks  has  been  its  salvation. 

Because  of  that  conversion,  the  shipyard 
is  almost  unique  in  its  ability  to  handle  nu- 
clear ships,  which  Christensen  sees  as  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

And  of  course,  it's  impossible  to  mention 
the  nuclear  Navy  without  also  mentioning 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  whose  career  Jack- 
son saved. 

Christensen  also  credits  Jackson  with 
heavy  involvement  in  getting  the  Trident 
submarine  base  located  at  Bangor,  and.  just 
as  important,  with  helping  Kitsap  County 
get  Trident  impact  funds  to  help  pay  for 
needed  roads,  schools  and  other  services. 

"Scoop  did  everything  we  hoped  for  and 
beyond."  Christensen  said. 

He  did  that,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

[From  the  Winslow  (Wash.)  Bainbridge 

Review.  Sept.  7.  19831 

Farewell  to  Scoop 

We  didn't  always  agree  with  him  but.  like 

the  rest  of  the  press  people  who  covered  the 


late  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  at  one 
time  or  another,  we  had  to  admire  the  man. 

He  was  a  workaholic,  who  did  his  home- 
work. He  had  a  tremendous  store  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  the  realm  of  United 
States  history  and  international  relations. 
We  recall  one  Poulsbo  breakfast  session  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  the  Senator 
talked  for  nearly  two  hours  without  notes- 
answering  questions  with  facts  and  figures 
that  were  recalled  as  easily  as  if  by  comput- 
er. 

A  giant  on  the  national  and  international 
scene,  he  was  also  a  family  man.  He  had 
married  in  middle  age,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate his  two  children  more  than  most  fa- 
thers—perhaps because  he  had  waited  so 
long  for  them.  We  recall  that  after  the 
breakfast  session  in  Poulsbo  he  posed  for 
photographers— with  his  arms  around  a 
couple  of  middle-school  ""newspaper  brats." 

His  place  in  history  is  secure.  He  will  also 
be  missed  as  husband  and  father,  friend  of 
many,  and  a  decent,  kind,  honest  citizen 
who  set  standards— in  his  personal  as  well  as 
professional  life— we  all  might  emulate. 

[Prom  the  Bothell  (Wash.)  Northshore 
Citizen.  Sept.  7.  19831 

Passing  of  a  Statesman  and  Priend 

U.S.  Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  is 
dead  at  71. 

Scoop  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  good 
friend  to  the  Northshore  area,  and  often  re- 
marked how  much  he  felt  at  home  when  he 
was  here. 

He  used  to  call  to  check  on  what  was  hap- 
pening locally,  and  would  sometimes  volun- 
teer a  visit  if  someone  could  set  up  an  early 
morning  breakfast  where  he  could  meet 
people.  He  particularly  liked  the  grilling  he 
got  at  the  question  and  answer  part  of  any 
program. 

Scoop  would  often  arrive  with  his  ever- 
present  briefcase  in  one  hand  and  an  arm 
load  of  clothes  in  some  kind  of  carrier  in  the 
other.  Prequently  he  would  just  have  some- 
one drop  him  off  and  rely  on  a  friend  offer- 
ing to  take  him  to  his  next  location. 

He  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Yet 
his  day  was  jammed  full  of  meetings,  ap- 
pearances and  press  conferences. 

Scoop  was  readily  available  to  the  press, 
and  we  presume  to  any  of  his  constituents. 
He  always  returned  telephone  calls.  And  he 
always  responded  to  written  notes. 

The  state  and  country  will  miss  him. 

And  I  will  miss  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
the  rather  frequent  breakfasts  he  liked.  And 
I'll  miss  firing  some  questions  on  current 
news  events  at  him. 

It  was  proper  that  he  worked  at  his  rigor- 
ous pace  right  to  the  end.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  he  was  in  China.  The  day  Scoop  died  he 
sharply  criticized  the  Russians  for  shooting 
down  an  unarmed  commercial  aircraft. 

He  was  tough,  well  informed  and  spoke 
out  on  issues  he  believed  in.  The  entire 
country  will  miss  him. 

It  is  the  end  of  an  era  for  Washington's 
senatorial  delegation.  In  just  two  years  the 
state  has  lost  both  of  its  senior  senators, 
and  the  power  that  they  held. 

It  is  likely  that  the  state  will  never  again 
carry  such  clout  in  our  nation's  affairs. 

[Prom  the  Stevenson  (Wash.)  Pioneer.  Sept. 
9.  19831 

Talking  It  Over 
(By  Roy  Craft) 
When  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  71.  the  nation  and  the 
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free  world  lost  a  strong  leader,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  lost  a  powerful  advocate,  and 
people  throughout  Washington  SUte  lost  a 
good  frlencj. 

He  lUedjto  be  called  "Scoop,"  his  nick- 
name from;  boyhood  days  when  he  delivered 
newspaper^,  but  when  I  had  occasion  to 
chat  with  aim  on  various  occasions  over  the 
years.  I  always  called  him  "Senator."  It  was 
not  that  I  Was  awed  by  his  official  sUtus,  it 
was  slmplyfthat  I  felt  It  inappropriate  to  ad- 
dress a  map  of  his  strength  and  stature  by 
his  first  nahie,  much  less  nickname. 

He  alwayp  signed  his  letters  "Scoop"  when 
respondlngi  to  queries  or  requests  for  help 
for  someorte  in  Skamania  County.  When  he 
was  here  |  June  1  helping  dedicate  the 
Second  Powerhouse  at  Bonneville  Dam,  I 
handed  hlii  a  note  asking  him  to  give  the 
U.S.  Emig»tion  and  Naturalization  Service 
a  nudge  and  urge  them  to  expedite  the 
paper  wor|  so  that  Salvaclon,  the  bride  of 
Robert  L.  Stevens  of  Carson,  could  leave  the 
Phlllppinei  and  Join  her  husband  here. 
They  had]  been  married  on  the  Island  of 
Mindanao  j^pril  16. 

Upon  hW  return  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  wrote  that  he  had  made  the 
request  anp  asked  me  to  let  him  know  if  no 
action  wa«  taken  within  60  days.  Some 
weeks  baci  Stevens  received  word  from  the 
Emigration  Service  that  Mrs.  Stevens" 
papers  hal  been  processed  and  her  entry 
into  the  U,  S.  approved. 

Paper  work  still  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
U.S.  Embiissy  in  Manila  Stevens  was  in- 
formed Wednesday,  but  it  is  expected  that 
Bob's  bridi ;  will  be  arriving  soon. 

This  is  J  list  an  example  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's Intel  est  in  the  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  he  vas  elected  to  serve. 

As  an  ir  dividual,  I  never  tried  to  impose 
on  Senato  r  Jackson's  time  during  his  visits 
to  Skamai  ia  County.  As  a  newspaperman,  I 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions or  iiform  him  of  our  county's  con- 
cerns in  lertain  areas.  He  was  invariably 
pleasant  a  nd  he  always  spoke  to  the  point. 
Everyon;  has  his  or  her  recollections  of 
contact  wi  th  our  Senator.  One  I  recall  was  a 
chat  with  "Scoop"  Jackson  at  the  Salishan 
Lodge  on  I  he  Oregon  Coast  in  1971.  Jackson 
was  then  weighing  the  possibility  of  run- 
ning for  f>resident  and  he  was  there  to 
speak  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Oregon  Industries,  a  "big  business"  group 
with  whoiQ  he  was  on  as  friendly  terms  as 
he  was  wil  h  "big  labor." 

I  was  to  speak  at  the  dinner  that  evening 
and  graci«  and  I  arrived  early  to  hear  Jack 


son  speak 


Funeral 


post   has 
wisely  in 


Before  the  luncheon  we  had  an 


opportuni  ;y  for  a  short  visit  and  he  showed 
a  genuine  interest  in  my  quick  report  on  the 
political  c:  imate  of  Skamania  County. 

A  lacqu<  red  tray,  a  present  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Orsgon  Industries,  is  inscribed  Sept. 
17,  1971.  It  reminds  me  of  my  Salishan  visit 
but,  more  important,  it  reminds  me  of  a  co- 
incidental encounter  with  one  of  the  great 
personage  5  of  my  time. 


services    were    held    in    Everett 


Wednesda  y  and  the  scramble  for  his  Senate 


begun.    Let   us   hope   we   choose 
electing  his  successor.  Jackson's 


shoes  will|be  hard  to  fill. 

[Prom  t|ie  San  Prsuicisco  Chronicle,  Sept. 
14,  1983] 

Scoop  jIckson  and  the  Charisma  Factor 
(By  Jack  W.  Oermond  and  Jules  Witcover) 

When  t  le  news  came  the  other  day  of  the 
death  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  much 
of  the  cc  mmentary  touched  on  the  man's 
intense    commitments    to    liberal    domestic 


causes  and  to  a  hard  line  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  man  that  he  cared 
deeply  about  the  positions  he  took  and 
acted  vigorously  In  pursuit  of  their  fulfill- 
ment. Yet  when  Jackson  made  his  two  bids 
for  the  presidency  in  1972  and  1976,  he  was 
saddled  with  one  of  the  deadliest  stigmas 
that  can  be  attached  to  a  politician.  He  was, 
it  was  said  over  and  over  again,  boring. 

So  intense  was  he  in  enunciating  his  com- 
mitments that  more  often  than  not  it  came 
off  as  preaching.  And  because  he  was  no 
barrel  of  laughs  either,  a  Scoop  Jackson 
speech  could  send  an  insomniac  off  to 
dreamland. 

His  campaign  advertising  consultants, 
painfully  aware  that  Jackson  was  said  to 
have  no  charisma,  for  a  time  in  1976  tried  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  that  particular 
sow's  ear  by  focusing  on  his  established 
qualifications  as  a  legislator.  They  talked  of 
Jackson's  "charisma  of  competence,"  in 
effect  trying  to  shame  the  voters  into  giving 
their  support  on  more  serious  grounds  than 
star  appeal. 

In  1976,  one  of  Jackson's  campaign  man- 
agers recalls,  an  advertising  agency  hotshot 
planned  a  television  conunercial  showing 
Jackson  speaking  while  holding  his  young  son 
on  his  knee.  Jackson  was  to  say  something 
like,  "Hello,  I'm  Scoop  Jackson.  People  say 
I'm  boring  but  I  don't  think  It's  boring  to 
.  .  ."  and  then  launch  into  his  concerns  and 
achievements.  In  the  commercial,  the  sena- 
tor's son  was  to  have  fallen  asleep  as  his 
father  droned  on.  Not  surprisingly,  the  idea 
was  abandoned. 

Another  favorite  story  that  one  of  his  best 
friends  In  the  state  of  Washington  liked  to 
use  to  illustrate  Jackson's  special  political 
problem,  was  the  one  about  the  dog-food 
manufacturer  who  called  In  the  members  of 
his  board  to  ask  why  his  product  didn't  sell, 
although  the  best  ingredients  and  the  most 
attractive  packaging  were  used.  "Dogs  don't 
like  it,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  maddening  to  Jackson  himself  and 
to  his  managers  to  have  a  candidate  who 
was  so  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  Senate  and  a  re- 
peated landslide  winner  in  his  own  state,  a 
man  who  was  a  bear  for  work  and  the  soul 
of  integrity  dismissed  out  of  hand  by  many 
because  he  seldom  had  them  rolling  in  the 
aisles. 

Ironically,  another  politician  who  in  1976 
demonstrated  equal  Intensity  but  crowned  it 
with  a  rare  personal  warmth  that  Jackson 
could  not  match  beat  him  out  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  That  man  was  Jimmy 
Carter.  Later,  to  be  sure  Carter's  evangelis- 
tic style  and  proclamations  of  love  for  every- 
body wore  very  thin.  But  in  1976  he  was 
more  personally  appealing  than  the 
straight-laced  Jackson  as  the  centrist  candi- 
date in  a  field  otherwise  awash  with  liber- 
als—Morris Udall,  Birch  Bayh,  Fred  Harris, 
Sargent  Shriver.  Milton  Scapp  and  Terry 
Sanford— plus  George  Wallace  on  the  right. 
All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  Jimmy 
Carter  rather  than  Scoop  Jackson  became 
the  1976  Democratic  nominee,  and  then 
president  simply  because  Carter  had  a  more 
dazzling  smile  and  was  more  of  a  charmer 
with  the  voters.  Carter's  campaign  was  infi- 
nitely shrewder,  and  Jackson's  was  rent 
with  organizational  and  financial  woes. 

Also,  Jackson  brought  some  political  scars 
into  the  race  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
as  a  longtime  hawk  on  Vietnam  in  a  party 
heavily  populated  by  committed  activists  to 
whom  opposition  to  the  war  still  was  a  piv- 
otal litmus  test  of  liberalism.  As  an  old  New 


Dealer,  it  used  to  drive  Jackson  up  the  wall 
to  have  his  own  liberal  credentials  ques- 
tioned. But  they  were,  widely,  on  Vietnam. 

Still,  you  have  to  wonder  whether  he 
might  have  attained  his  goal  of  the  presi- 
dency in  1976  had  there  been  a  spark  of  ex- 
citement about  him.  We  like  to  think  we 
elect  our  presidents  on  what  they  know  and 
stand  for,  but  a  fair  case  can  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  personal  appeal  is 
almost  always  a  major  ingredient  in  the  peo- 
ple's choice. 

By  the  time  1980  rolled  around.  Jimmy 
Carter's  charm  had  lost  its  luster— indeed 
he  sacrificed  much  of  It  by  seeming  mean 
and  short-tempered  toward  the  new  Mr. 
Nice  Guy,  Ronald  Reagan,  in  their  cam- 
paign. And  who  is  to  say,  if  Reagan  runs  for 
and  wins  a  second  term  that  charisma  won't 
be  a  factor  again? 

Achieving  the  presidency  however,  is  not 
the  only  measure  of  political  success.  That 
fact  was  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the 
wide  outpouring  of  acclaim  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  for  Henry  M.  Jackson 
on  his  passing. 

[Prom  the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Trl-Clty  Herald, 
Sept.  4.  1983] 
Jackson  Was  a  Great  Leader 
(By  Glenn  C.  Lee) 
The  death  of  Henry  M.  Jackson  Is  a  great 
loss  to  the  state,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  everyone  In  the 
Trl-Cltles.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  this  com- 
munity, and  of  Hanford,  a  great  leader  in 
our  nation's  capital,  and  respected  around 
the  world. 

I  first  met  Senator  Jackson  in  1947  when 
he  was  a  congressman.  He  visited  the  Tri- 
Cities  and  the  Trl-City  Herald,  which  had 
just  changed  from  weekly  to  daily  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Jackson  was  visiting  Hanford  be- 
cause of  an  announcement  that  General 
Electric  Co.  would  replace  duPont  and  $350 
million  would  be  spent  to  expand  nuclear  fa- 
cilities on  the  project.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

All  through  the  years  of  his  career  in  Con- 
gress. Senator  Jackson  kept  in  close  touch 
with  nuclear  matters  and  with  Hanford's 
growth  and  progress. 

When  N-reactor  was  nearing  completion 
in  1960-61,  the  movement  to  construct  an 
electrical  generating  plant  in  conjunction 
with  it  ran  into  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 
Senator  Jackson  favored  the  dual-purpose 
project.  Private  power  opposed  it.  However, 
public  power,  with  Mr.  Jackson's  leadership, 
proposed  a  bond  Issue  of  $120  million  to  pay 
for  construction  of  the  generating  plant  and 
the  senator  introduced  authorization  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate  four  times.  But  each 
time  private  power  and  other  Interests  de- 
feated the  bill  In  the  House. 

With  encouragement  from  the  Herald  and 
public  power.  Senator  Jackson  Introduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  a  fifth  time,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  effort  it  was  passed 
in  the  House  and  signed  into  law.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  came  to  Hanford  Sept.  26, 
1963,  for  the  dedication  and  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies. 

Without  Senator  Jackson's  help,  the  plant 
that  generates  electricity  with  steam  from 
N-reactor  never  would  have  been  built.  It 
was  his  idea  that  the  electrical  output  of 
the  plant  would  be  shared  50-50  between 
private  and  public  power. 

On  one  of  the  many  trips  Don  Pugnettl 
(then  editor  of  the  Herald)  and  I  made  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1961-62,  we  learned 


that  all  of  Hanford's  reactors  might  be  shut 
down  at  one  time. 

So  in  1963  the  Tri-City  Nuclear  Industrial 
Council  was  formed.  With  help,  leadership 
and  cooperation  of  Senator  Jackson,  the  di- 
versification plan  for  Hanford  took  shape. 
General  Electric  was  asked  to  leave  as  a  con- 
tractor at  Hanford.  diversification  brought 
in  new  contractors  and  new  businesses,  and 
Senator  Jackson  was  our  friend  and  helper 
all  the  way. 

Without  him,  diversification  of  Hanford 
never  would  have  taken  place  and  never 
would  have  succeeded.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  that. 

Sam  Volpentest  (Nuclear  Council  execu- 
tive vice  president)  was  a  great  friend  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  supported  him  by 
helping  raise  funds  for  political  campaigns, 
by  getting  an  excellent  crowd  together  for 
lunch  or  dinner  when  Senator  Jackson  vis- 
ited the  Tri-Citles,  and  we  always  had  access 
to  the  senator  and  his  office. 

Mr.  Jackson  didn't  limit  his  activities  to 
nuclear  power.  He  initiated  and  pushed 
through  Congress  legislation  that  blocked 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  California  and  the  Southwest.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  (now 
Energy)  Committee  for  many  years. 

The  death  of  Senator  Jackson  is  a  great 
loss.  His  particular  experience,  and  icnowl- 
edge,  and  courage  can  never  be  replaced.  He 
was  a  great  leader. 

[From  the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 
Aug.  4.  1983] 

As  Era  Ends.  What  of  the  Future? 

With  Henry  Jackson's  death,  an  era  comes 
to  an  end. 

It  was  an  era  in  which  our  economic  desti- 
ny was  determined  by  the  political  power  of 
two  Democratic  senators— Warren  Magnu- 
son  and  Scoop  Jackson. 

They  played  the  system  like  a  musical  In- 
strument, funneling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
federal  dollars  into  the  state,  much  of  it  to 
Hanford. 

The  era  began  to  fade  in  1980  when  Mr. 
Magnuson  was  defeated  and  Democrats  lost 
control  of  the  Senate.  The  era  closed  com- 
pletely when  Senator  Jackson  died. 

Hanford's  role  is  basically  national  de- 
fense and  energy.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the 
Senate  leader  In  both  areas,  and  so  long  as 
he  was  there  his  influence  would  have  been 
used  within  the  system  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  his  constituents  as  he  saw 
fit. 

Until  his  death,  it  appeared  that  this  term 
could  have  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Jackson's 
most  powerful  one.  particularly  if  the 
Democrats  were  to  regain  control  of  the 
Senate  In  next  year's  election,  as  seems 
probable  since  19  Republican  senators  face 
re-election.  Decisions  such  as  the  recent  one 
siting  a  new  defense  reactor  in  Idaho  might 
have  been  easily  reversed  after  the  election 
had  Senator  Jackson  lived  and  become 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee. 

The  prospect  now  Is  that  this  state  will 
have  two  first -term  Republican  senators  in 
a  Congress  dominated  by  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses. 

This  prospect  requires  a  thorough— and 
painful— change  of  attitude  by  Tri-Citians. 
No  longer  can  we  rely  so  heavily  on  political 
influence  in  Washington.  D.C.  to  keep  us 
supplied  with  government  projects  and  pay- 
rolls. 

Hanford  will  still  be  Hanford,  the  finest 
nuclear  installation  in  the  nation.  And  its 


credentials  should  entitle  it  to  top  consider- 
ation for  more  defense  and  energy  projects. 

But  it  won't  get  its  rightful  share  unless  it 
has  powerful  advocates  in  Washington. 

Senator  Jackson's  death  painfully  brings 
home  messages  we  must  not  ignore  as  a 
community. 

Message  No.  1:  We  have  lost  our  strongest 
advocates  and  it  will  take  years  to  develop 
new  ones. 

Message  No.  2:  Meantime,  we  must  be 
more  effective  than  ever  before  in  develop- 
ing new  components  for  our  economic  base 
that  are  not  so  heavily  dependent  on  either 
the  federal  government  or  nuclear  energy. 

Message  No.  3:  To  effectively  address  our 
long-term  economic  needs,  this  community 
must  develop  institutions  and  strategies 
that  are  unified  and  communitywide  in 
scope  designed  to  repair  problems  that  ob- 
struct healthy  new  economic  development 
and  to  actively  recruit  new  employment. 

This  last  message  is  the  most  important. 
Our  prosperity  in  the  past  40  years  has  been 
politically  based  and  has  come  in  spite  of 
our  inability  as  a  community  to  mount  a  so- 
phisticated and  ongoing  economic  develop- 
ment program  that  looks  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Hanford. 

It's  time.  It  is  long  overdue.  Our  cities, 
counties,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Tri- 
City  Nuclear  Industrial  Council,  ports  and 
other  agencies  and  entities  with  a  stake  in 
the  future  of  the  Tri-Cities  should  begin 
now  the  process  of  re-evaluating  both  their 
structures  and  missions  for  the  future. 

[From  the  Tri-City  Herald.  Aug.  4.  1983] 
Farewell  to  a  Friend 

Shortly  before  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  had 
a  fatal  heart  attack  thursday  night,  he 
strongly  condemned  as  "barbaric"  the 
shooting  down  of  a  South  Korean  airliner 
by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter.  He  was  an  implaca- 
ble critic  of  Russia,  which  he  was  fond  of 
saying  is  like  a  hotel  burglar  who  goes  down 
the  hallway  trying  every  door.  For  him,  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  747  with  269 
aboard  was  just  another  proof  of  Russian 
perfidy. 

Mr.  Jackson  served  in  Congress  42  years— 
the  last  30  as  a  senator— and  racked  up  what 
one  admiring  colleague  called  "a  prodigious 
record  of  accomplishment."  His  record  is  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  but  perhaps  his  greatest 
contribution— certainly  it  was  the  one  in 
which  he  took  greatest  pride— was  in  nation- 
al defense.  He  poured  much  of  his  enormous 
energy  and  talent  into  keeping  his  country 
militarily  strong. 

He  was  motivated  by  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  belief  that  the  only  way 
tn  deal  with  Russia  is  from  a  position  of 
overwhelming  military  strength  based  on 
the  most  advanced  weapons  systems.  He 
led— almost  always  successfully— Senate 
fights  for  one  advanced  weapons  system 
after  another  and  so  sincere  was  his  belief 
in  the  value  of  such  systems  that  even  his 
critics  conceded  he  would  have  pushed  for 
them  just  as  hard  if  his  homestate  economy 
had  not  depended  substantially  on  military 
spending. 

On  global  matters,  he  was  a  blunt,  direct, 
tough  anti-communist.  On  domestic  mat- 
ters, he  was  a  compassionate  liberal,  a 
friend  of  labor,  of  education. 

He  was  environmentalism's  most  effective 
friend  in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act.  which  truly  was  landmark  legislation. 

He  was  a  "workaholic"  who  seldom  missed 
a  roll-call  vote  or  a  committee  hearing. 


Republican  and  Democratic  colleagues 
alike  conceded  him  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
hardest-working  members  of  the  Senate, 
but  one  ol  the  most  effective.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House  In  1941  as  a  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Democrat.  He  always  had  the 
support  of  organized  labor,  liberal  Demo- 
crats—and of  business  people,  many  of  them 
Republicans. 

He  and  former  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
were  known  as  the  "gold  dust  twins"  be- 
cause of  their  phenomenal  ability  "to  deliv- 
er the  goods"  for  their  constituents  and  in- 
terests as  varied  a  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Hanford  and  Boeing. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  friend  of  Israel 
from  its  beginnings  and  he  fought  hard— 
and  successfully— to  force  the  Soviet  Union 
to  permit  thousands  of  Russian  Jews  to  im- 
migrate. 

When  he  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  represented  the  Everett  congres- 
sional district.  But  as  a  member  of  the  pres- 
tigious Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  the 
Tri-Cities  and  had  a  major  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Hanford.  After  he  switched  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate  in  1952  he  worked 
harder  than  ever  for  Hanford  and  nuclear 
energy. 

He  was  a  key  figure  in  accomplishing  the 
•miracle  in  the  desert, "  the  conversion  of 
Hanford  from  a  military  to  a  peacetime  mis- 
sion during  the  '60s  and  '70s.  He  helped  get 
diversification  of  the  Tri-Cities  economy 
started  by  advocating,  and  pushing,  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation,  barge  transporta- 
tion and  other  natural  resources  of  this 
region. 

Mr.  Jackson's  parents  were  Norwegian  Im- 
migrants and  he  was  proud  of  his  humble 
origins  in  Everett,  Wash.,  where  as  a  news- 
boy he  acquired  his  nickname  of  "Scoop." 

He  made  two  attempts,  in  1972  and  1976, 
to  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for  presi- 
dent. Both  were  unsuccessful,  but  he  gained 
national  stature,  which  he  used  skillfully  to 
better  do  his  job  as  senator  and  statesman. 

He  would  have  been  an  outstanding  presi- 
dent. He  was  highly  intelligent,  finely 
trained  and  disciplined  in  his  chosen  field, 
and  a  man  of  courage  and  high  principle. 

The  world  has  lost  a  statesman  who 
grasped  the  political  realities  of  our  time, 
who  understood  the  need  for  a  balance  of 
power  to  insure  peace  and  preserve  freedom. 

His  immense  influence  and  prestige  gave 
this  state  a  disproportionate  impact  on  na- 
tional policy.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation. 

And  the  Trl-Cities  has  lost  a  loyal  and 
valued  friend. 

[From  the  Longview  (Wash.)  News.  Sept.  2, 
1983] 

A  Stunning  Loss 

(By  Ted  M.  Natt) 

Men  of  the  caliber  of  Henry  Jackson  are 
an  exceedingly  rare  breed  in  public  life  in 
America. 

Sen.  Jackson's  death  Thursday  of  a  heart 
attack  is  a  stunning,  numbing  tragedy  for 
the  state  and  the  nation.  The  loss  is  felt 
deeply,  painfully  and  personally  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Washington  residents 
who  knew  their  favorite  senator  simply  as 
"Scoop." 

If  one  were  to  construct  an  ideal  model  of 
a  public  servant,  Jackson  comes  the  closest 
of  anyone  I  have  known  to  meeting  that 
ideal. 

He  was  competent,  honest,  exceptionally 
hardworking,  selfless,  dedicated,  maintained 
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the  hlgiest  Integrity,  cared  about  people 
and  always  put  the  public  Interest  first  on 
his  priotity  list. 

Although  he  was  71.  he  maintained  a  work 
schedule  that  would  exhaust  a  man  30  years 
He   cared   so   deeply    about    his 
Is  state  and  his  fellow  citizens  that 
himself  with  a  passion.  His  hard 
Jd  off  In  terms  of  the  respect  and 

jon  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress 

and  his  constituents  in  the  state. 

Jackson  was  the  single  most  admired 
public  (Official  in  the  state.  He  knew  thou- 
sands (jf  his  constituents  by  their  first 
names  ind  had  been  in  office  long  enough 
to  kno^'  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  rou  Inely  won  re-election  with  70  per- 
cent or  80  percent  of  the  vote,  a  remarkable 
feat  in  I  tself . 

Jacksi»n's  death  wUl  be  felt  deeply  and 
across  u  wide  range  of  issues  both  in  the 
sUte  aqd  nationally.  His  support  or  opposi 
tlon  on  lan  issue,  whether  of  state  or  nation- 
al imp<irt.  often  made  the  difference  be- 
tween V  Ictory  or  defeat 

Over  ;he  past  3V4  years,  whenever  I  called 
Scoop  Jjackson  for  help  on  Mount  St.  Helens 
matters,  he  was  more  than  happy  to  do 
whatevi  sr  he  could.  Time  and  again,  he  came 
through  for  this  community.  He  made  a 
<  f  calling   periodically   for   updates. 

(ould  he  do?  What  were  the  prior 

ities?  H  Dw  were  people  adjusting?  he  would 
ask.  H«  visited  regularly  to  see  things  for 
himself 

Jacks  5n  was  an  exceptional  man  in  many 
__,„.  While  his  colleagues  supplemented 
their  Si  mate  salaries  with  speaking  honorar 
la.  every  dime  Jackson  earned  making 
speech!  s  was  put  into  a  trust  fund  in  Ever 
ett  thi  t  gave  scholarships  to  needy  stu 
dents.  Jackson  never  kept  anything  for  him- 
self. 

He  w  IS  a  great  man  and  a  good  friend.  Not 
since  liy  grandfather  died  2Vi  years  ago 
have  I   elt  such  grief. 

Toda^  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  for 
Helen  ,  ackson.  the  senators  lovely  and  gra- 
cious w|f  e,  and  his  children.  Anna  Marie  and 
Peter. 

[Proi  Q  the  Tri-City  Herald.  Aug.  4.  1983] 
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(By  Jack  Briggs) 
just  a  year  ago  when  this  reporter 
ting   in   the   red-leather  seats  that 
standard  government  issue  to  sena- 
Washington.  D.C. 

Henry  Martin  Jackson's  aides  had 

senator  could  spare  half  an  hour. 

was  filling  the  30  minutes  with 

recitations  of  campaign  speeches 

platitudes  about  nuclear  energy.  Social 

and  arms  control. 

of   the   few   pauses  Jackson   was 

i,  at  70.  he  was  fit  enought  to  serve 

county  for  another  six  years. 

eyes  jerked  open,  the  body  sprang 

he  encompassing  leather,  and  Jack- 

the  reporter's  hand  in  an  arm-wres- 


tie 

Ja  :kson 
e^'ed 


Hold. 

embarrassingly  little  effort,  and 
<nly  a  slight  reddening  of  his  tanned 
lie  bent  the  reporter's  hand  towards 


'Dots  that  answer  your  question?." 
snapptd  the  man  who  went  to  Congress  a 
year  I  efore  America  entered  World  War  II. 

Jack  son  was  touchy  about  health. 

Two  years  before.  Jackson's  powerful 
buddy,  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson.  a  75-year- 
old  w  10  had  trouble  walking,  had  lost  his 


Senate  seat  to  a  jogging  52-year-old  state  at- 
torney general  named  Slade  Gorton. 

"Maggie  was  Inundated  with  anti-Carter 
feeling,  and  was  having  trouble  moving 
around."  was  Jackson's  explanation. 

Jackson  made  It  clear  he  had  no  such 
problems. 

"You  pick  good  ancestors  and  then  you 
don't  abuse  (your  body).  You  have  fun.  But 
you  follow  the  rule  of  moderation  and 
common  sense." 

In  his  book.  Scoop,  author  Peter  Ognibene 
said  that  Jackson  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children  bom  to  emigrants  from  Norway 
who  had  changed  their  name  from  Gres- 
seth. 

Ognibene  quoted  a  neighbor  of  the  Jack- 
sons  as  saying  Henry  was  a  'runt  who  didn't 
grow  up  or  play  hard  until  after  he  had  his 
appendix  removed, "  a  boy  who  was  "under- 
sized and  a  bit  timid." 

After  a  career  as  a  crusading  Snohomish 
County  prosecutor,  observers  were  calling 
the  junior  congressman  who  flew  to  his  par- 
ents' native  Norway  in  December  1954  nei- 
ther small,  nor  timid. 

But  what  they  almost  got  to  call  him  was 
the  late  junior  congressman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

In  their  book,  A  Certain  Democrat,  Wil- 
liam Prochnau  and  Richard  Larsen  de- 
scribed how  Jackson  contacted  pneumonia 
and  for  48  hours  hovered  near  death  until 
an  American  Air  Corps  plane  new  in  the 
first  vial  of  the  then-miracle  drug,  penicil- 
lin, to  be  used  in  Norway. 

Jackson  spent  10  days  in  the  hospital.  His 
bill,  under  the  Norwegian  national  health- 
care plan,  was  $15.44. 

The  experience  was  to  shape  Jackson's 
thinking  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  concerned  about  health-care  costs, 
especially  for  the  elderly. 

And  he  gained  a  respect  for  his  own  mor- 
tality. 

"He  was  not  a  reckless  man  with  his 
health, "  said  Rick  Cocker,  his  press  aid  for 
the  past  5 'A  years.  "He  was  very  careful.  He 
was  somewhat  of  a  physician  by  hobby.  He 
enjoyed  diagnosing  medical  problems  people 
had  and  prescribing  treatments.  He  was 
fluent  in  medical  lingo.  He  knew  all  the 
medical  terminology  and  enjoyed  talking  to 
groups  of  physicians." 

He  was  also  a  man  who  believed  in  preven- 
tive medicine. 

Six  days  a  week  he  spent  an  hour  in  the 
Senate  gym.  swimming  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
jogging  and  walking. 

"He  made  it  a  habit,"  said  Cocker.  "People 
go  to  lunch  at  12:30  p.m.  The  senator  went 
to  the  gym  at  5  p.m.— every  day.  The  Scars- 
dale  diet  and  his  gym  activities  kept  in  hand 
a  propensity  for  weight  gain  that  tended  to 
make  his  face  moonshaped,  jowly  and  over- 
sized for  his  5-9'?<!  frame. 

The  only  minor  health  problem  he  would 
admit  to  publicly  was  a  weak  back,  a  re- 
minder of  the  McCarthy  hearings  in  the 
1950s  when,  as  Jackson  put  it,  "The  cameras 
were  on  you  all  day  for  three  months.  You 
couldn't  pick  your  nose  or  scratch." 

Jackson  had  just  survived  what  Cocker 
said  was  a  hectic  August. 

"The  Armed  Services  Committee  had  been 
wrestling  with  the  Pentagon  budget  and 
had  literally  worked  around  the  clock  for 
much  of  the  month." 

When  Jackson  left  for  China  on  what 
Cocker  said  was  a  "real  tough  schedule," 
there  had  been  no  signs  of  any  medical 
problems. 

Jackson  had  taken  with  him  his  personal 
physician.  Dr.  Haak  Raede.  "But  merely  as 
a  friend,  not  as  a  physician, "  said  Cocker. 


The  fact  that  Jackson  returned  with  a 
chest  cold  and  stayed  at  his  Everett  home 
with  no  appointments  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  caused  no  concern,  said 
Cocker. 

"He  got  those  chest  colds  on  a  fairly  regu- 
lar basis. 

"He  was  as  healthy  as  a  horse  and  as 
strong  as  a  bull." 

Or  so  everyone  thought. 

[From  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune,  Sept. 

11,  19831 

The  Message  From  Behind  the  Iron 

Curtain  for  Scoop 

(By  Arpad  Kadarkay) 
A  free  nation  paid  a  moving  tribute  to 
Henry  Jackson  whose  life  and  public  career 
symbolizes  the  best  of  America.  I  never  met 
Scoop  Jackson  and  yet  our  fate  intertwined 
on  a  brief  but  memorable  occasion. 

Some  eight  years  ago.  I  was  invited  by 
Sen.  Jackson's  office  to  join,  with  other 
scholars,  a  Congressional  Conmiittee  visit- 
ing Taiwan. 

After  the  committee  completed  its  official 
business  in  Taiwan,  I  decided  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  via  East  Europe.  In  one  of  the  East 
European  capitals  I  visited  three  prominent 
dissident  intellectuals. 

All  three,  who  were  also  university  profes- 
sors, committed  the  unpardonable  political 
sin  of  calling  for  the  cultural  "renaissance" 
of  communism.  To  make  matters  worse,  at 
least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  communist 
regime,  all  three  published  their  views  in 
West  Europe. 

The  regime's  reprisal  was  swift  and  brutal. 
The  dissidents  lost  their  jobs,  one  was  even 
kicked  out  of  the  party,  and  were  given  the 
choice:  either  remain  silent  or  face  exile. 

The  day  before  my  departure,  I  visited 
one  dissident  in  his  spacious  apartment— a 
rare  privilege  in  a  communist  country.  He 
was  young,  married  and  brilliant.  He  neither 
wanted  to  remain  silent  nor  live  in  exile. 

He  asked  me  to  alert  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
who  was  admired  by  East  European  intellec- 
tuals for  his  efforts  to  suspend  U.S.  aid  to 
communist  countries  that  abused  human 
rights,  about  the  plight  of  dissident  intellec- 
tuals. 

I  promised  to  do  my  best  upon  returning 
to  the  U.S.  Leaving  the  apartment,  the  dissi- 
dent turned  to  me  and  said  casually.  "'If  I 
were  you.  I  would  not  make  note  of  our  con- 
versation in  your  notebook." 

The  significance  of  this  innocent  remark 
dawned  on  me  as  I  handed  over  my  passport 
to  an  internal  security  officer  at  the  airport. 
The  officer  stepped  out  of  his  booth  and 
spread  his  arms  across  the  corridor.  "You 
come  with  me!"  he  demanded. 

We  entered  a  sparsely  furnished,  sound- 
proof room.  Three  more  uniformed  security 
officers  entered  and  closed  the  padded  door. 
They  spread  the  contents  of  my  suitcase 
on  two  long  tables  and  examined  every 
single  item,  even  snaked  my  lies  between 
their  fingers. 

My  hard-bound  notebook  was  turned  over 
to  a  civilian,  impeccably  dressed,  who  en- 
tered the  room  through  a  side-door. 

He  carefully  studied  the  dates  of  entries, 
then  walked  up  to  me  with  the  open  book. 
"Where  is  your  September  20  entry?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  That  was  the  day  I 
visited  the  dissident's  apartment.  In  a  dizzy- 
ing moment  I  realized  that  the  apartment 
had  been  bugged  and  the  monster  reel  with 
total  recall  was  in  the  possession  of  my  in- 
terrogators. 


The  civilian  was  visibly  annoyed.  "I  see 
that  you  write  every  day,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
boring  through  me. 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  not  on  Sept.  207" 

"I  was  tired." 

The  uniformed  officers  and  the  civilian 
huddled  in  whispers  in  the  far  comer.  The 
civilian  returned  with  the  notebook  and 
asked  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  some 
underlined  words  In  an  entry. 

I  looked  at  the  "suspicious"  entry.  It  con- 
tained the  following— John  Keats  (1795- 
1821)  said  the  world  is  a  "vale  of  soul 
making."  I  have  underlined,  in  red  ink, 
"soul-craft"  axid  added.  Scoop  Jackson  dem- 
onstrates that  statecraft  is  soulcraf t. 

"It  Is  a  quote  from  Keats."  I  said  to  the  ci- 
vilian. 

"Did  you  talk  to  and  meet  Keats  here?" 
snapped  the  civilian. 

"No.  in  England,"  I  said  quietly,  my  inside 
exploding  with  laughter. 

They  let  me  go.  But  as  I  was  about  to 
leave,  I  was  stopped  at  the  padded  door. 

"What  message  do  you  carry  to  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson?"  asked  the  civilian. 

"None." 

I  was  placed  in  a  jeep  and  raced  to  the 
London-bound  plane,  already  delayed  one 
hour  on  the  runway  on  account  of  my  inter- 
rogation. 

I  never  told  Scoop  Jackson  about  my  ex- 
perience with  John  Keats  in  communism. 
He  would  have  enjoyed  it  because  Scoop 
Jackson's  life  testifies  that  this  Republic 
"shall  not  perish  from  the  earth"  so  long  as 
we  produce  statesmen  who  tum  statecraft 
into  soulcraf  t. 

[From  the  Spokane,  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review,  Sept.  11,  1983] 

Jackson  Always  Had  Time  To  Help  the 

"Little  People" 

(By  Michael  Murphey) 

As  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  staff  members 
consider  the  loose  ends  to  be  tied  up  during 
the  last  hectic  weeks  before  they  go  their 
separate  ways,  their  greatest  concerns  lie 
not  in  the  arena  of  world  politics  but  in  the 
hopes  of  people  who  had  counted  on  the 
senator's  help. 

"We  have  hundreds  of  cases  ranging  from 
emigration  problems  to  Social  Security 
problems  to  veterans'  benefits  to  railroad  re- 
tirement programs,"  Rich  Cocker,  Jackson's 
press  secretary,  said.  "There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  nor  in  anyone  else's  mind  here 
that  Sen.  Jackson  would  want  that  to  be  the 
highest  priority— to  make  sure  these  cases 
are  carried  on." 

Jackson's  interest  in  the  individuals  who 
called  upon  him  for  help  was  overshadowed 
during  his  career.  Cocker  said,  by  media  in- 
terest in  Jackson's  national  and  internation- 
al views. 

"That's  what  television  and  newspapers 
always  wanted  to  talk  about."  Cocker  said, 
"so  he  came  across  as  maybe  appearing  cold 
or  tough. 

"But  I  think  he  got  as  much  of  a  charge 
out  of  helping  a  woman  in  Ephrata  get  her 
Social  Security  benefits  as  he  did  putting  to- 
gether some  piece  of  national  legislation," 
Cocker  said.  "I  personally  think  that's  what 
motivated  and  inspired  him  over  40  years." 

"People  take  jobs  and  talk  about  getting 
bored  with  them  after  four  or  five  years. 
But  here  he  was,  42  years,  and  he  still  had  a 
kind  of  childhood  enthusiasm  about  his 
work.  I  think  that  was  the  product  of  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  people  and  their  problems." 

Cocker  spoke  in  a  telephone  interview 
Thursday,   interrupted   occasionally   as   he 


called  out  instructions  about  which  boxes 
stayed  and  which  boxes  went  as  the  Wash- 
ington Democrat's  offices  and  his  staff  were 
being  cleared  to  make  way  for  Daniel  J. 
Evans,  Jackson's  Republican  successor. 

The  staff  and  Jackson's  papers  and 
records  are  being  moved  to  a  temporary 
space  upstairs  in  the  office  building. 

Prom  the  temporary  offices,  the  staff  will 
try  to  sort  through  42  years  of  papers  and 
records  "to  be  sure  the  historical  record  of 
Henry  Jackson's  service  Is  preserved." 

And  from  there,  they  will  work  with 
Evans  and  his  staff  to  make  the  transition  a 
smooth  one. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  arrangements  and 
preparations.  Cocker  said,  a  week  in  which 
the  people  closest  to  Jackson  probably  have 
not  had  time  to  fully  absorb  the  impact  of 
this  abrupt  change  in  their  lives. 

"I  thought  he'd  live  to  be  90."  Cocker  said, 
"and  I  think  he  did.  too." 

Many  people  think.  Cocker  said,  that 
when  a  constituent  calls  or  writes  his  sena- 
tor, the  senator  responds  because  It  is  politi- 
cally expedient. 

"But  how  many  cases  do  you  work  on  over 
a  year?"  Cocker  wondered.  "A  thousand? 
What's  a  thousand  votes  in  the  scope  of  a 
statewide  election?  No,  those  cases  were  a 
source  of  tremendous  satisfaction  to  him. 
He  liked  helping  people,  completely  aside 
from  whether  they  agreed  with  him  politi- 
cally or  not. 

"There  was  a  human  side  to  Henry  Jack- 
son that  people  who  didn't  know  him  didn't 
get  to  know  very  much  about. 

"And  that's  too  bad. " 

[From  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian, 

Sept.  2.  1983] 

Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson 

Only  hours  after  his  death,  they  are  al- 
ready making  history  out  of  Scoop  Jackson 
of  Washington  state. 

Powerful  senator  .  .  .  Influential  states- 
man .  .  .  hawkish  anti-communist;  last  of 
the  Cold  Warriors  .  .  . 

Sonorously,  with  an  air  of  incontrovertlbi- 
Uty,  the  news  reports  capsulize  Jackson,  re- 
inforcing the  Image  that  will  likely  find  Its 
way  Into  textbooks  and  political  memory. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  Inevitable  fate  for  a 
U.S.  senator  who  was  little  short  of  a  legend 
even  in  his  own  time.  Certainly,  he  was  pow- 
erful. First  elected  to  Congress  43  years  ago, 
Jackson  in  time  would  become  part  of  the 
most  effective  state  delegation  in  the 
Senate.  By  1980,  when  Scoop's  longtime 
partner  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  finally 
went  down  to  defeat,  the  two  Democratic 
senators  from  Washington  collectively  had 
64  years  of  Senate  seniority  and  84  years  of 
experience  in  Congress— and  they  used  their 
clout  effectively. 

And  yes.  Jackson  was  influential. 
Known— In  the  corridors  of  the  Kremlin  as 
well  as  of  the  White  House— as  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  U.S.  military  might,  the  senator's 
strong  support  for  defense  build-up,  Soviet 
Jews  and  Israel  significantly  affected  the 
shape  of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  what  history  may  fall  to  remember, 
unless  we  correct  the  record  now,  is  that 
while  his  power  and  Influence  made  Jackson 
a  notable  national  figure.  It  was  his  charac- 
ter—his personal  integrity— that  made 
Scoop  a  person  that  Washlngtonlans  aren't 
likely  to  soon  forget. 

Jackson's  integrity  made  even  his  adver- 
saries, such  as  Eugene  McCarthy,  concede 
that  the  "senator  from  Boeing"  would  vote 
in  favor  of  defense  budgets  even  if  Washing- 
ton were  not  the  home  of  a  major  military 


contractor.  Jackson  voted  for  defense  be- 
cause he  believed  In  it.  The  integrity  led 
Jackson  Thursday,  at  his  last  public  appear- 
ance, to  counsel  for  restraint  against  the  So- 
viets In  wake  of  the  downing  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  Fight  007.  The  advice  puzzled  many, 
who  felt  it  out  of  character,  but  Jackson— a 
serious  student  of  Soviet  politics— was  truly 
In  character,  speaking  not  as  others  antici- 
pated, but  as  he  believed  would  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  his  country. 

And  the  Integrity  dictated  that  even  as 
Jackson  wsis  widely  known,  and  frequently 
castigated,  for  his  positions  on  such  large 
issues  as  nuclear  arms  and  international  re- 
lations. Scoop  kept  faith  with  a  small  per- 
sonal gesture.  Quietly,  year  after  year,  he 
donated  all  of  his  outside  earnings  to  char- 
ity. 

Jackson  never  lost  an  election  In  his  home 
state,  yet  he  failed  both  times  when  he  tried 
for  the  U.S.  presidency.  That,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  may  serve  as  epitaph  for 
Scoop. 

Because  his  Integrity  led  Jackson  to  act 
himself,  even  when  it  was  not  profitable  for 
his  presidential  campaign,  those  who  did 
not  have  long  years  to  get  to  know  the  indi- 
vidualistic Pacific  Northwestemers  rejected 
him.  But  his  home-state  constituents,  Re- 
publlcians  as  well  as  Democrats,  who  had 
the  luxury  of  long  friendship  with  Scoop, 
unfailingly  returned  him  to  office.  Washlng- 
tonlans may  not  always  have  agreed  with 
Scoop— but  they  knew  they  could  tnist  him 
to  act  according  to  his  beliefs. 

[From  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  News,  Sept. 
2,  1983] 

Opinion:  Loss  of  Special  Friend — Senator 
Jackson 

The  North  Olympic  Peninsula  has  lost  a 
special  friend  with  the  death  of  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson. 

Since  1940,  when  Sen.  Jackson  was  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  a  district  which  encompassed  Clallam 
and  Jefferson  counties,  he  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  area.  Without  his  support 
countless  federal  and  even  state  projects  on 
the  Peninsula  would  have  never  gotten  off 
the  ground.  His  interests  paralleled  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  who  have  lived  on  the 
Peninsula— the  environment,  economic  op- 
portunity and  a  strong  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Sen.  Jackson  made  friendships— many 
very  strong  and  very  r)ersonal— with  count- 
less Peninsula  residents.  In  fact,  hardly  a 
political  argument  among  locals  can  endure 
more  than  a  few  minutes  before  one  of  the 
combatants  invokes  the  name  of  "his 
friend  "  Scoop.  Sure,  that  is  part  of  good  po- 
litical technique,  but  the  bulk  of  those 
friendships  were  beyond  that.  He  had  a  gen- 
uine Interest  In  people  here. 

Jackson  considered  himself  a  working 
man's  politician.  We  were  never  sure  If  that 
was  because  he  saw  politics  as  a  working 
man's  job  or  because  he  felt  it  was  the  work- 
ing man  he  labored  for  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Judging  by  the  extraordinary  effort 
he  put  Into  his  job  and  the  results  he  got,  it 
was  probably  both. 

We  were  privileged  to  lunch  with  the  sen- 
ator just  before  the  inauguration  of  Jimmy 
Carter  in  January  of  1977.  Jackson  was 
simple,  straight-forward  and  pleasant  in 
contrast  to  the  elegance  of  the  Senate 
dining  room  and  despite  his  being  only  re- 
cently a  front-running  presidential  candi- 
date, he  was  not  too  busy  to  be  concerned 
for  the  comfort  of  his  guests  and  for  small 
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second  to  the  last  chapter  was  writ- 

II  80  when  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

I  id  for  re-election.  That  was  after 

three  decades  of  joint  service  with 

in  the  Senate.  For  all  thase  years 

was    the    "junior"    senator    from 

I  ton.  But   being  junior  was  not  so 

only  was  he  part  of  one  of  the  best 

punches  in  modern  Senate  history. 

also  was  a  serious  contender   for 

pr^ident  in   1960  and  he  ran  for  the 

presider  cy  twice,  in  1972  and  1976. 

As  a  presidential  candidate,  he  made  a 
credible  effort  for  a  person  from  a  small 
western  state  and  for  a  person  who  would 
rather  vork  to  solve  problems  than  talk 
endlessl  (■  about  them. 

As  a  :  enator  and  friend  to  the  people  of 
the  Noith  Olympic  Peninsula  and  a  public 
servant  for  the  entire  Northwest.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  was  way  beyond  credible.  We  were 
lucky  t4  have  him  and  are  sorry  to  see  his 
death. 

[Prom    he  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune.  Sept 
3.  1&831 
HenIiy  Jackson.  The  M.*n  He  Wanted 
Himself  To  Be 
(By  Jim  Fisher) 
Chatting    with    Henry    Jackson    on    the 
wjiy  Bridge  last  October.  I   found  it 
believe  this  was  the  man  who  was 
el4cted  to  the  Senate  when  I  was  five 
Old  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the 
■ny  political  lexicon, 
know."  he  would  start  a  sentence  in 
deliberative— some  would  say  plodding 
.  and  then  as  he  finished  his  obser 
he  would  move  in  closer  and  elbow 
ti»e  ribs. 

were  few  people  on  the  bridge  even 

it  was  the  dedication  ceremony,  and 

and  I  stood  alone  together  for  sev- 

n^nutes.    His    retinue    was    there,    no 

but     no    staff     members     hovered 

taking    obvious    glances    at    wrist- 

to  pull  him  from  my  clutches. 

fait.  I  seemed  to  be  more  in  his  clutch 

lad  time  to  Ulk  and  was  clearly  en 

the  balmy  weather  and  view  of  the 

River.   I  had  introduced  myself  be 

was  standing  alone  when  I  arrived. 

circle  of  administrative  assistants  and 

s  icretaries.  no  gaggle  of  political  grou- 

aura.  Just  a  couple  of  guys  shooting 

„  after  lunch  on  a  warm  afternoon. 

U  days  before  the  election  but  you 

.  .   have   known   it.   He   had   always 

c  pposition.  and  this  year  he  was  being 

challer  ged  by  not  only  a  Republican  but  an 

indepe  ident  as  well,  but  he  knew  better 

t4  worry. 

_  not."  he  smiled  when  asked  if  his 

of  the  close  races  that  he  expected 

determine  the  future  makeup  of  the 


bre  eze  i 


was 


polls  showed  him  way  out  front,  sev- 

in  fact  ahead  of  even  the  Republi- 

usually  did;  running  against  Jack- 


la  }S 


T  ley 


son  had  l)ecome  a  kamikaze  mission  to 
which  only  the  most  foolhardy  or  the  most 
ideological  would  commit  himself. 

Even  the  dumping  of  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son two  years  before  had  not  changed  that, 
because  Jackson  had  a  special  constituency. 
More  accurately,  he  had  part  ownership  in 
several  constituencies. 

To  the  liberals,  he  was  the  champion  of 
social  welfare  and  jobs  who  was  disappoint- 
ing for  not  breaking  free  from  the  cold  war 
rhetoric  of  the  decade  he  joined  the  Senate. 

To  the  conservatives,  he  was  the  propo- 
nent of  a  strong  America  who  couldn't  leave 
behind  New  Deal  domestic  policies  his  party 
had  been  saddled  with  since  the  1930s. 

To  the  environmentalists,  he  was  literally 
the  creator  of  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  who  turned  myopic  in  looking  at  some 
byproducts  of  progress. 

To  business  he  was  "the  senator  from 
Boeing  "  who  nevertheless  showed  a  dismay- 
ing lack  of  concern  over  the  growth  of  the 
federal  deficit. 

They  all  thought  they  had  part  ownership 
in  him.  But  they  didnt.  He  had  carved  his 
own  niche  not  out  of  political  opportunity 
but  out  of  belief.  He  proved,  for  example, 
that  his  unyielding  distrust  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  more  than  a  sop  to  the  rigid  anti- 
communists  when  he  embraced  warming  re- 
lations with  China. 

Its  no  wonder  he  was  so  relaxed  that 
afternoon  on  the  Southway  Bridge.  He 
seemed  to  have  achieved  what  few  ever  do: 
He  made  the  career  he  wanted  to  have  by 
making  himself  the  man  he  wanted  to  be. 

He  probably  wasn't  the  man  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  wanted  him  to  be.  But  that  in 
itself  sounds  like  rare  praise  in  a  day  of 
highest-bidder  politics  and  cut-rate  politi- 
cians. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Sept. 

2,  19831 

Friends  Remember  'Scoop"  as  Ally, 

Statesman 

Though  he  was  a  figure  of  towering  na- 
tional prominence.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
never  lost  sight  of  his  constituents  in  south- 
eastern Washington,  and  news  of  his  death 
Thursday  night  shocked  friends  in  the 
Quad  Cities  region. 

Washington  State  University  President 
Glenn  Terrell,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Jackson's  called  the  senator's  death  "a  terri- 
ble shock  and  a  very  real  loss." 

I  believe  he  was  the  most  knowledgeable 
public  .servant  in  the  country,  "  Terrell  said. 

He  and  I  were  very  close  personal  friends 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him.  I've 
known  him  for  more  than  16  years,  and  this 
is  a  urriblfc  shock." 

Jackson  was  the  President's  Convocation 
spiaker  at  WSU  Oct.  23,  1982.  That  same 
day.  lie  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  $21  million  Southway  Bridge, 
which  .spans  the  Snake  River  between 
Lewiston  and  Clarkston.  It  was  Jackson's 
last  official  visit  to  the  Quad  Cities  region. 

Former  Idaho  state  senator  Mike  P. 
Mitchell  of  Lewiston  described  Jackson  as  a 

gentleman  "  and  said  that  although  many 
of  the  issues  Jackson  was  involved  with  were 
international  in  nature.  Mitchell  felt  Jack- 
son was  never  too  busy  to  deal  with  the 
smaller  issues  of  concern  to  people  in  south- 
eastern Washington. 

I  always  felt  Idaho  was  fortunate  to  have 
a  leader  like  him, "  Mitchell  said,  because  he 
worked  for  issues  that  were  important  to 
Idaho,  too. 

"I  guess  you  don't  think  of  the  politician 
as  a  statesman   until   after  they're  gone, " 


Mitchell  said.   "And  Henry  Jackson  was  cer- 
tainly a  statesman." 

"I  am  really  shocked,"  said  Bernard  P. 
McCabe.  chairman  of  the  Asotin  County 
Commission,  when  contacted  late  Thursday 
about  Jackson's  death. 

McCabe  said  he  heard  the  news  on  televi- 
sion about  an  hour  earlier. 

"He  was  an  excellent  senator  for  Washing- 
ton and  particularly  our  area, "  said  McCabe, 
who  is  a  past  campaign  coordinator  for 
Jackson  in  Asotin  County. 

"I  think  the  state  of  Washington  is  really 
losing  a  fine  citizen  and  excellent  senator. 
He  really  stuck  up  for  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington. He's  going  to  be  really  missed. " 
McCabe  said. 

"Oh  my, "  said  Harold  Vaughn  of  Clark- 
ston, upon  learning  of  Jackson's  death  at  a 
late  hour.  "He  was  a  guest  in  my  home.  He 
was  a  good  friend,  a  good  senator. 

"I  know  we've  lost  a  great  man, "  said 
■Vaughn,  who  also  was  a  campaign  coordina- 
tor for  Jackson  in  Asotin  County.  "He  did  a 
lot  of  great  things  for  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton . . .  We'll  miss  him  greatly." 

Charles  (Pete)  Collins,  chairman  of  the 
Asotin  County  Democratic  Party,  was  awak- 
ened by  the  news  late  Thursday. 

"I  think  he  was  just  a  terrific  help  to  east- 
ern Washington."  Collins  said.  "He  always 
had  our  concerns  in  mind.  He  always  came 
to  Asotin  County. 

[Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard. 
Se^t.  4,  1983] 

A  Senator  Who  Knew  Himself 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  lost  one  of  its 
great  public  men.  Sen.  Henry  Mr.  "Scoop  " 
Jackson  of  Washington. 

He  will  be  missed  not  only  because  of  his 
effectiveness  in  office  but  because  of  the 
confidence  he  instilled  in  the  continuing 
possibility  of  government  controlled  by  good 
men. 

Henry  Jackson  was  a  good  man,  and  ev- 
eryone from  his  Senate  colleagues  to  his 
hometown  neighbors  in  Everett,  Wash.. 
knew  it.  That  doesn't  mean  just  that  he 
didn't  smoke  or  drink  or  play  around  with 
nubile  political  groupies— although  it  is 
true,  he  did  none  of  those  things.  In  the 
larger  sense,  it  means  that  while  he  did  an 
important  job  extremely  well  he  also  re- 
tained a  strong  sense  of  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual, not  an  image.  He  was  his  own  man. 
and  for  all  of  his  prominence,  war  in  many 
ways  a  very  private  person. 

The  son  of  Norwegian  immigrants.  Jack- 
son grew  up  poor  but  made  good  quickly  by 
way  of  public  education  (the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School)  and  elective  office. 
He  was  a  county  prosecutor  at  26,  a  U.S. 
Representative  at  28.  a  U.S.  Senator  at  40. 
He  established  what  must  be  a  Northwest 
record  for  rolling  up  majorities  at  election 
time.  It  was  always  a  little  ironic  that  such  a 
nice  fellow  would  so  thoroughly  demolish 
his  opponents  at  the  polls. 

In  Congress,  Jackson  stubbornly  followed 
his  own  lead  on  all  important  issues.  He  de- 
lighted liberals  with  his  stands  on  labor  and 
welfare  policies,  civil  rights  and— before  it 
became  a  motherhood  issue— environmenta- 
lism.  But  he  offended  many  of  those  same 
people  with  his  adamant  denunciations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  his  strong  defense  of  a 
strong  national  defense. 

Jackson  was,  in  truth,  an  unexciting 
speaker  who  was  always  too  big  on  sub- 
stance and  too  short  on  natural  charm  to 
ever  have  a  chance  for  the  presidency,  al- 


though he  tried  for  Democratic  nomination 
twice,  in  1972  and  1976. 

In  1980.  the  authoritative  Alamanac  of 
American  Politics  paid  him  this  compliment: 
"At  the  peak  of  his  Washington  career  is 
Senator  Henry  Scoop "  Jackson.  He  has 
been  disappointed  in  presidential  elections: 
he  was  an  also  ran  in  1972  and  his  seemingly 
strong  campaign  collapsed  in  1976.  But  he 
remains  a  hard-working  legislator  with  mas- 
tery over  many  subjects— a  living  refutation 
of  the  charge  that  the  Senate  no  longer  has 
leaders  of  broad  interests  and  deep  knowl- 
edge and  experience." 

One  of  the  funniest  moments  of  his  career 
came  in  November.  1980,  when  the  Ameri 
can  Security  Council,  a  right-wing  outfit 
that  would  like  to  reserve  the  whole  federal 
budget  for  the  Pentagon,  gave  Jackson  a  70 
percent  negative  rating  on  his  voting  record. 

When  he  heard  that,  the  senator  told  a 
gathering  of  news  people,  "Here  I  am,  I've 
been  a  warmonger  for  30  years.  I  am  the 
senator  from  Boeing  and  the  chairman  of 
the  military-industrial  complex.  And  now 
I've  become  a  security  risk." 

When  the  laughter  died  down,  he  added  a 
serious,  somewhat  weary,  afterthought: 
•I'm  really  fed  up  with  this  one-issue  busi- 
ness .  .  .  One  issue,  one  issue— my  Lord,  I 
wish  the  world  were  that  simple." 

That  was  Henry  Jackson.  He  had  the  ma 
turity,  confidence,  dignity  and  integrity 
wed  love  to  see  in  every  person  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  people  in  Washington,  D.C..  but 
which  are  found  to  this  degree  in  few. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Sept. 
3.  1983] 

Another  Political  Giant  Has  Fallen 
One  c.  the  most  rewarding  tasks  that  can 
fall  to  a  governor  is  the  opportunity  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But 
there  can  be  no  pleasure  for  John  Spellman 
in  contemplating  the  replacement  of  Wash- 
ington Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  who  died  unex- 
pectedly Thursday  night. 

With  Jackson's  death  Washington  has  lost 
the  second  of  its  politically  powerful  sena- 
tors. Warren  Magnuson,  although  old  and 
ailing,  was  first  in  seniority  in  the  Senate 
when  he  was  defeated  three  years  ago  by 
Slade  Gorton,  and  a  figure  of  great  influ- 
ence. Jackson  was  third  in  seniority,  a  two- 
time  candidate  for  his  party's  nomination 
for  the  presidency  and  an  effective  and  re- 
spected lawmaker.  Sometimes  known  as 
"the  senator  from  Boeing. "  because  of  his 
skill  at  snagging  defense  contracts  for 
Washington's  largest  employer.  Jackson  was 
also  a  vigorous  advocate  of  social  programs. 
He  was  a  conservative  in  matters  of  defense 
and  a  liberal  on  social  issues.  He  became 
such  a  prominent  figure  in  that  context 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  people  of  similar 
ideological  makeup.  When  you  wanted 
someone  like  him  to  fill  a  candidate  slot, 
you  sent  for  "a  Jackson  Democrat." 

Jackson  was  effective  for  Washingto-  in 
the  Senate  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  seniori- 
ty but  because  he  was  a  man  of  unshakable 
integrity.  After  31  years  in  that  steamy  cal- 
dron of  ambition  and  one-upmanship,  he 
had  collected  a  host  of  adversaries  but  no 
enemies. 

Washington  has  been  lucky  to  have  him 
all  these  years,  just  as  it  was  lucky  to  have 
Warren  Magnuson.  But  public  servants,  like 
machines,  wear  out  and  have  to  be  replaced. 
Henry  Jackson  suddenly  is  gone  and  the 
governor  soon  must  seek  a  successor.  No  one 
ought  to  envy  him  that  task.— L.H. 


PARALYSIS  IN  THE  FACE  OF 
THE  SOVIET  SALT  BREAKOUT 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
traorciinary  statement  issueci  this  week 
by  the  Soviet  leader  Yuriy  Andropov  is 
noteworthy    not    only    for    its    harsh 
rhetoric,   but   for   the   actions   which 
Andropov  has  ordered  to  back  up  his 
words.  The  speech  should  be  seen  as 
the   visible   manifestation   of   a   long- 
term   Soviet   policy   which   has   been 
managed  by  Andropov  for  years,  along 
with    Nikolai    Orgarkov,    the    Soviet 
deputy  defense  minister  and  chief  of 
the  general  staff.  That  policy,  which 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  realists 
who  have  been  following  Soviet  activi- 
ties with  regard  to  arms  control,  is  the 
policy  of  break-out. 
I 
Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  the  So- 
viets would  attempt  to  break  out  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  strate- 
gic  arms   limitation   agreements,   and 
other  arms  control  agreements,  is  one 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  arms  control 
establishment.    The    very    notion    of 
arms  control   is   based   upon   the   as- 
sumption that  the  agreements  are  in 
the  rational  interests  of  both  super- 
powers, and  that  an  attempt  at  break- 
out is  irrational  and  self-destructive. 

But  the  events  of  recent  months, 
Mr.  President,  culminating  with  the 
shooting  down  of  the  KAL  airliner, 
have  convinced  me  that  the  Soviets 
are  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  overt 
break-out.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
U.S.  policymakers  have  formulated  no 
contingency  plans  to  handle  a  situa- 
tion of  Soviet  break-out.  Thus  the 
steady  accumulation  of  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments has  introduced  not  action,  but 
paralysis  and  deadlock  among  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  advisers.  In  the  face  of 
a  threat  to  our  security  so  massive  and 
far-reaching,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  take  even  one  positive  step 
toward  countering  the  Soviet  break- 
out. 

Indeed,  I  proposed  on  this  floor  a 
number  of  diplomatic  and  economic 
steps  which  could  be  taken  to  under- 
mine the  Soviet  drive  for  nuclear  supe- 
riority and  world  domination.  Those 
steps  should  yet  be  taken.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  begin  a 
crash  program  to  counter  Soviet 
ICBM  threats.  In  the  face  of  Soviet 
breakout,  we  need  to  start  immediate- 
ly on  defensive  strategic  programs  to 
protect  American  lives.  At  the  very 
least,  we  need  to  begin  to  implement 
nonnuclear  space  defense  systems 
which  would  make  the  Soviet  ICBM 
uncertLin  and  obsolete. 

The  rt'thless  Soviet  action  in  shoot- 
ing dowr  the  KAL  airliner  was  brazen- 
ly justified  by  Andropov  in  his  state- 
ment yesterday,  with  clear  intimations 
that  the  Soviets  intended  to  pursue 
their  present  course.  He  said: 


The  Soviet  state  has  successfully  over- 
come many  trials,  including  crucial  ones, 
during  the  six  and  a  half  decades  of  its  ex- 
istence. Those  who  encroached  on  the  integ- 
rity of  our  state,  its  independence  and  our 
system  found  themselves  on  the  garbage 
heap  of  history.  It  is  high  time  that  every- 
one to  whom  this  applies  understood  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  insure  the  security  of  our 
country,  the  security  of  our  friends  and 
allies  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Soviet  people  can  rest  assured  that 
our  country's  defense  capability  is  being 
maintained  on  such  a  level  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  for  anyone  to  stage  a  trial  of 
strength. 

No  one  should  mistake  the  Soviet  Union  s 
good  will  and  desire  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment for  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  be  able  to  make  an  appropriate 
response  to  any  attempt  to  disrupt  the  ex- 
isting military-strategic  balance  and  its 
words  and  deeds  will  not  be  at  variance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets'  so-called 
appropriate  response  has  been  a  long 
list  of  violations  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. It  is  perhaps  not  accidental 
that  Marshal  Ogarkov.  who  appeared 
recently  at  the  Soviet  press  conference 
to  justify  the  KAL  massacre,  was  the 
chief  military  delegate  to  the  1969-71 
SALT  I  negotiations.  And  as  Business 
Week  outlines  in  the  September  19 
issue,  Ogarkov.  now  the  top  Soviet 
military  figure,  was  also  the  creator  of 
a  Soviet  agency  known  as  the  Chief 
Directorate  of  Strategic  Concealment. 
The  Soviet  activities  in  Kamchatka 
have  long  been  directed  toward  con- 
cealment of  Soviet  violations  of  the 
SALT  agreements. 

In  1959,  an  official  Department  of 
State  document  stated  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  violated  over  50  treaties  since 
1917.  A  Department  of  Defense  docu- 
ment issued  on  November  5,  1962, 
listed  the  major  treaty  violations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  DOD  list  of  Soviet 
Treaty  violations  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  SALT  I  was  ratified  in 
1972.  Yet  by  1976.  the  Soviets  had 
even  made  a  public  admission  that 
they  were  in  violation  of  that  treaty. 
See  the  New  York  Times,  May  25. 
1976,  "Soviet  Concedes  Arms  Viola- 
tions." 

But  in  the  early  days  of  detente. 
Soviet  apologists  argued  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  not  be  accused  of  actually 
violating  the  treaties,  but  only  of 
taking  advantage  of  loopholes  that 
had  been  put  in  by  such  experts  as 
Marshal  Ogarkov. 

But  as  those  advantages  have  multi- 
plied, while  the  United  States  did 
nothing,  the  Soviets  have  become  ever 
more  brazen.  Pointing  out  the  Soviet 
activities  in  Kamchatka.  Business 
Week  said: 

But  what  makes  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula one  of  Russia's  most  sensitive  areas  is 
its  strategic  build-up.  At  Chukotskiy,  on  the 
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northernjUp  of  the  peninsula,  the  Soviets 
have  bull  the  Infrastructure  for  a  vast  in- 
stallation] of  mobile  missiles— SS-20s  and/or 
SS-16S,  or  the  operational  version  of  the 
PIj-5.  Th?  SS-20's  could  reach  half  of  the 
U.S.,  whle  the  SS-16s  and  PL-5s  could 
cover  ma  It  of  the  country.  There  are  more 
than  115'sS-20s  east  of  the  Urals,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Par  East  buildup  would 
double  tl^at  number.  The  base  at  Chukots- 
kly  appe4rs  to  be  the  "retaliation  in  Idnd" 
that,  Soviet  propagandists  have  repeatedly 
warned,  ■should  follow  modernization  of  U.S. 
missiles  deployed  under  NATO  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets  are  also  developing  and  test- 
ing a  newf  generation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
aerospac^  defense  missiles  on  Kamchatka. 
In  flagrant  violation  of  SALT  II  provisions, 
the  Soviet  encode  the  telemetric  informa- 
tion on  these  missile  tests,  while  broadcast- 
ing falsejdata  to  confuse  the  U.S.  tracking 
system.  FJor  the  PL.-5,  they  have  introduced 
another  way  of  shielding  secrets:  night  test- 
ing, whi*  hampers  the  U.S.  capability  to 
observe  the  missiles  and  their  impact 
points.  .  J  . 

RecentC'  the  Soviets  have  increased  their 
antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  activities  in 
southern  I  Kamchatka,  although  these  are 
prohibitefl  in  a  1972  agreement  attached  to 
SALT  I.  j  In  1974.  the  Soviets  introduced 
ABM  radfcr  in  Kamchatka— specifically  pro- 
hibited bfr  the  ABM  treaty— calling  it  a  test 
installation.  In  fact,  the  radar  has  full  oper- 
ational capacity.  The  Soviets  hope  it.  along 
with  an  operational  radar  in  Komsomolsk  in 
the  Par  East  and  an  ABM  radar  recently 
discovered  in  Ablakova  in  Siberia,  will  shield 
their  ParjEast  strategic  installations. 

Mr.  l4-esident,  it  is  this  situation 
that  the  KAL  jumbo  jet  innocently 
blunderid  into.  The  shooting  down  of 
the  civiian  airliner  was  a  reckless  at- 
tempt ti  cover  up  an  illegal  PL-5  test 
in  progress.  The  shooting  down  itself 
was  an  attempt  at  concealing  the  arms 
control  Ibreakout.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
this  critical  situation,  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  idministration  remains  para- 
lyzed. 


II 


The  S  jvlet  act  of  shooting  down  the 
KAL  at  liner,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
was  an  attempt  to  cover  up  Soviet 
SALT  vi  olations.  At  the  very  time  that 
the  KAL  airliner  was  nearing  Kam- 
chatka, the  Soviets  were  preparing  for 
the  f iftl  I  test  of  the  PL-5  ICBM.  a  test 
which  ^rould  have  been  illegal  under 
the  SAI T  II  agreement,  because  there 
is  evidei  ice  that  it  is  220  percent  larger 
in  thro' irweight  than  earlier  missiles. 
It  is  be:ause  of  the  preparations  for 
the  illegal  test  that  our  RC  135  was  in 
the  air  i  n  the  first  place.  An  advisor  to 
the  Sov  et  leadership  actually  conced- 
ed on  September  21.  1985  that  the  U.S. 
RC  135  was  "about  to  monitor  the 
would-b ;  tests  of  the  Soviet  interconti- 
nental nissiles."  Moreover,  the  elec- 
tronic sgnals  from  the  four  previous 
tests  had  been  encrypted,  which  itself 
is  a  violation.  Obviously,  the  Soviets 
do  not  'irant  us  to  know  the  details  of 
their  vii  Nations— so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  th»  Soviets  would  do  anything, 
even  tlie  brutal  murder  of  269  civil- 
ians, tc  block  any  chance  that  we 
might    be    discovering    their    guilty 


secret.  And  the  Soviets  have  con- 
firmed the  coverup:  They  have  violat- 
ed the  incidents  at  sea  agreement  of 
1972  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  United 
States  recovery  of  the  KAL  black  box. 

Thus  the  KAL  airliner  shoot-down  is 
itself  a  warning  that  our  present  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  is  outmoded.  If 
both  sides  are  not  acting  in  good  faith, 
there  is  no  verification  procedure  that 
can  prevent  violations.  The  very  es- 
sence of  arms  control  is  good  faith  in 
assisting  the  compliauice  checking  pro- 
cedures, yet  the  Soviets  claim  the 
right  to  shoot  down  U.S.  aerial  recon- 
naissance. If  the  Soviets  have  thus  re- 
jected the  essence  of  arms  control, 
then  our  current  posture  in  the  negoti- 
ations is  fruitless  and  dangerous  to  our 
security.  We  need  to  revise  our  strate- 
gy to  take  into  account  this  undeni- 
able circumstance. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  make  up  its  mind  what  to  do  about 
it.  I  can  see  the  dilemma  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  entire  careers  to 
arms  control  on  the  assumption  that 
the  arms  control  process  was  a  reason- 
able proceeding  based  upon  the 
common  interests  of  both  sides.  To 
admit  that  the  Soviets  might  not  be 
acting  in  good  faith  would  be  to  say 
that  the  whole  careers  of  many  in  the 
arms  control  community  has  been 
based  upon  a  false  premise.  It  is  very 
hard  to  admit  that  the  work  of  a  life- 
time has  been  based  upon  error. 

Yet  not  only  does  the  record  show 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  violating 
the  SALT  agreements  time  and  time 
again,  but  the  record  of  the  past  few 
weeks  on  the  KAL  incident  shows  that 
the  Soviets  will  lie,  twist,  distort,  and 
impede  the  facts  surrounding  their 
violations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  a 
very  serious  situation,  one  that  threat- 
ens our  national  security.  I  have  been 
reliably  informed  that  for  the  last  3 
weeks,  the  highly  classified  National 
Security  Council  analysis  of  Soviet 
Salt  violations  has  been  on  President 
Reagan's  desk.  While  President 
Reagan  is  the  first  American  President 
to  accuse  the  Soviets  of  violating  any 
arms  control  agreements,  it  is  also  true 
that  this  administration  has  done 
nothing  about  these  violations.  The 
President's  advisers  have  created  a  se- 
rious embarrassment  for  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  is  already  on  the 
record  with  accusations  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  violated  five  arms  control 
agreements  (see  my  attached  compila- 
tion), yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

Take  note  of  the  timing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  Soviet  SALT  violations 
study  arrived  only  a  few  days  after  the 
KAL  affair.  I  cannot  say  in  this  Cham- 
ber exactly  what  this  highly  classified 
study  says.  But  I  do  know  that  it  will 
give  no  comfort  to  those  who  have 
been  claiming  that  we  lack  the  conclu- 


sive evidence  to  make  a  positive  deci- 
sion in  the  matter. 

So  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? What  impact  has  this  study 
had?  Absolutely  no  impact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  worse  than  no  impact,  its 
conclusions  are  so  overwhelming  that 
it  has  paralyzed  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  at  a  crucial  time. 

The  facts  are  well  known,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  only  inside  the  administra- 
tion, but  among  all  those  who  follow 
these  problems  seriously.  The  facts 
would  demand  that  the  United  States 
insist  upon  a  special  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  SALT  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  The  Soviet  violations  are 
so  urgent  and  so  flagrant,  that  special 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  prob- 
lem. Even  before  the  KAL  shoot-down, 
in  early  August  the  United  States  re- 
quested a  special  meeting  of  the  SCC. 
But  there  are  powerful  elements  in 
the  State  Department  who  are  afraid 
to  confront  the  Soviets  even  in  a  diplo- 
matic forum.  Naturally,  the  Soviets  re- 
fused the  request  in  mid-August.  And 
what  did  we  do  then?  We  meekly 
agreed  to  wait  for  a  regular  meeting  in 
late  September,  instead  of  taking  the 
matter  of  Soviet  SALT  breakout  to  top 
forums  and  making  the  refusal  public. 

The  irony  is,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
Soviet  official  has  now  actually  admit- 
ted that  an  ICBM  test  flight  was  being 
prepared  during  the  KAL  shoot-down. 

But  despite  the  mid-August  Soviet 
rebuff  of  our  early  August  urgent  re- 
quest for  a  special  compliance  session, 
the  administration  decided  that  we 
would  wait  for  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  SCC  and  then  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  SCC  has 
been  unable  to  compel  Soviet  SALT 
compliance.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Mr.  McClure,  has 
pointed  out: 

While  it  is  true  that  the  SCC  has  resolved 
all  US  compliance  concerns  about  the  Sovi- 
ets, these  concerns  have  been  resolved  by 
American  acquiescence.  At  a  Senate  Poreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing  (on  SALT  II) 
in  1979,  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  was  asked 
how  Soviet  treaty  violations  before  the  SCC 
were  resolved.  He  replied:  "They  were  re- 
solved by  accepting  what  had  been  done  in 
violation." 

Not  all  Soviet  SALT  violations  were 
even  referred  to  the  SCC.  and  in  one 
case  there  was  a  delay  of  7  years  be- 
tween first  detection  of  the  Soviet  vio- 
lation and  the  U.S.  acquiescence  in  the 
SCC  to  the  Soviet  violation. 

Thus  the  SCC  has,  over  the  decade 
of  SALT  I  and  II,  proved  absolutely 
useless.  It  has  been  a  forum  for  U.S. 
acquiescence  in  all  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions, and  it  has  not  changed  Soviet 
behavior.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  SCC  has  been  counterproductive, 
because  it  has  become  a  convenient 
device  for  avoiding  compliance  en- 
forcement. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  fact  that  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 


sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Soviet 
Union  last  July  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  evidence  we  had  of  the  ille- 
gal new  Soviet  ICBM.  Only  contemp- 
tuous denials  and  insults  were  received 
from  the  Soviets. 

Then  by  early  August,  we  had  ob- 
tained uiunistakable  evidence  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  ABM  radar  in 
Siberia,  in  violation  of  five  provisions 
of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  As  I  have 
said,  in  early  August,  we  asked  the  So- 
viets for  an  urgent,  special  SCC  ses- 
sion to  consider  compliance.  Only  once 
before,  in  1975,  had  the  United  States 
requested  and  received  such  a  special 
compliance  session. 

And  while  the  debate  was  raging 
within  the  administration  about  what 
to  do  about  the  new  violation  and  the 
Soviet  stonewalling  on  the  special  SCC 
compliance  session,  the  Soviets  shot 
down  the  KAL  airliner  in  an  action 
which  they  have  admitted  was  related 
to  their  intended  coverup  of  the  fifth 
test  of  the  illegal  missile. 

At  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  Monday,  President  Reagan 
stated: 

Reactions  to  the  Korean  airliner  tragedy 
are  a  timely  reminder  of  just  how  different 
the  Soviets'  concept  of  truth  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Evidence  abounds  that  we  cannot 
simply  assume  that  agreements  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
negotiated  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  but  the 
promised  freedoms  have  not  been  provided, 
and  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  sought 
to  monitor  their  fulfillment  languish  in 
prison.  We  negotiated  a  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  but  deadly  yellow  rain  and 
other  toxic  agents  fall  on  Hmong  villages 
and  Afghan  encampments.  We  have  negoti- 
ated arms  agreements,  but  the  high  level  of 
Soviet  encoding  hides  the  information 
needed  for  their  verification.  A  newly-dis- 
covered radar  facility  and  a  new  ICBM  raise 
serious  concerns  about  Soviet  compliance 
with  agreements  already  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  makes  these  charges 
in  the  foremost,  top  level  international 
forum,  the  issue  is  too  important  to  be 
handled  on  a  routine  level  in  the  SCC 
in  Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  demand  that  the  Soviets  disman- 
tle their  newest  illegal  ABM  radar  in 
the  interior  of  Siberia,  and  stop  the 
testing  of  their  new  and  illegal  PL-5 
ICBM— and  incidentally,  the  intelli- 
gence community  has  already  dubbed 
the  PL-5  with  the  label  SS-X-25.  That 
means  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Intelligence  community  that  it 
is  a  new  type  ICBM;  and  since  it  is 
then  their  second  new  type  ICBM,  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  SALT  II  agreement. 

But  the  arms  controllers  do  not 
want  to  make  these  minimum  de- 
mands on  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
they  do  not  even  dispute  that  the  So- 
viets are  in  violation  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II,  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  already,  at  the  highest  level,  re- 
peatedly denied  that  they  have  been 


violating  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  and 
have  already  refused  to  stop  what 
they  are  doing.  The  arms  controllers 
are  worried  that  yet  another,  the 
fourth  U.S.  demand  this  year,  would 
also  be  rebuffed  by  the  Soviets.  Appar- 
ently, they  feel  that  it  is  better  to  pre- 
tend that  the  Soviet  violations  will  go 
away. 

Mr.  President,  this  dispute  has  re- 
portedly reached  a  profound  deadlock 
within  the  administration.  But  paraly- 
sis and  inaction  cannot  prevail.  We 
must  put  the  case  to  the  world  about 
what  is  happening.  Any  policy  which 
pretends  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  re- 
liable partner  is  a  policy  which  will 
lead  to  even  greater  crisis.  The  first 
step  in  any  crisis  is  to  let  the  people 
know  just  what  the  reality  is. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
President  Reagan  has  already  publicly 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  five 
arms  control  agreements:  The  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Protocol  of  1925,  the  Bio- 
logical Warfare  Convention  of  1975, 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974,  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Such 
authoritative  former  officials  as  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  have 
previously  accused  the  Soviets  of  vio- 
lating the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

First,  the  United  States  should 
cancel  the  routine  SALT  SCC  meeting, 
due  to  repeated  Soviet  refusals  of  a 
special  compliance  session,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  President  Reagan's  con- 
cern about  Soviet  SALT  violations,  ex- 
pressed at  the  United  Nations,  require 
use  of  a  higher  forum  than  the  SCC. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  send  another  note  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  this  time  demanding 
that  the  Soviets  cease  and  desist  in 
their  SALT  violations.  If  this  note  is 
again  met  with  contemptuous  Soviet 
denials  and  insults.  President  Reagan 
himself  should  send  a  personal  note  to 
Soviet  Chairman  Andropov,  and  make 
the  entire  diplomatic  record  since  Feb- 
ruary public. 

Third,  because  the  F>resident  is  al- 
ready on  the  record  with  five  accusa- 
tions of  Soviet  arms  control  treaty  vio- 
laions.  Congress  needs  to  be  told  the 
facts  about  Soviet  violations. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should 
stop  making  preemptive  concessions  in 
the  INF  and  START  negotiations,  and 
instead  change  the  focus  of  all  arms 
control  negotiations  to  enhancing  veri- 
fication and  compliance. 

Fifth,  the  President  should  consider 
those  unilateral  defense  measures,  es- 
pecially antiballistic  missile  defenses, 
needed  to  protect  American  national 
security,  which  should  be  proposed  to 
Congress. 

Ill 
Mr.    President,    President    Reagan 
made   another  very  important  state- 


ment recently.  On  September  14,  1983, 
Ronald  Reagan  stated  in  regard  to  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  of 
1962: 

That  agreement  has  been  abrogated  many 
times  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  In 
bringing  what  can  only  be  considered  offen- 
sive weapons,  not  defensive,  there." 

This  Presidential  statement  repre- 
sents the  second  time  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  publicly  accused  the  Sovi- 
ets of  violating  the  very  agreement 
which  brought  the  world  peace  after 
the  worst  nuclear  crisis  in  history.  The 
implications  of  the  President's  accusa- 
tions are  enormous  for  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  If  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating the  very  agreement  that 
brought  the  world  back  from  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war,  should  we  be  carrying 
on  business  as  usual  diplomacy  and 
arms  control  negotiations  with  them? 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  the 
President  has  talked  about  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

On  May  9,  1982.  President  Reagan 
stated  accurately: 

Unfortunately,  for  some  time  suspicions 
have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  living  up  to  its  obligations  under  exist- 
ing arms  control  treaties. 

As  I  have  already  noted.  President 
Reagan  made  an  even  stronger  state- 
ment on  Soviet  SALT  violations  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
September  26,  1983: 

We  have  negotiated  arms  agreements,  but 
the  high  level  of  Soviet  encoding  hides  the 
information  needed  for  their  verification.  A 
newly  discovered  radar  facility  and  a  new 
ICBM  raise  serious  concerns  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  agreements  already  negoti- 
ated. 

On  February  23,  1983.  President 
Reagan  stated  in  regard  to  the  second 
Soviet  SS-X-25  ICBM  (PL-5)  test  ear- 
lier that  month: 

You  could  say  I'm  convinced  that  these 
are  violations  *  *  *  This  last  one  comes  clos- 
est to  indicating  that  it  is  a  violation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
President  Ronald  Reagan  that  the  So- 
viets are  violating  the  SALT  treaties 
and  other  arms  control  treaties.  There 
are  reports  that  even  State  Depart- 
ment detentists  are  fretting  over  esca- 
lating evidence  of  Soviet  SALT  cheat- 
ing. One  State  Department  arms  con- 
trol policymaker  has  been  quoted  as 
conceding  that  the  Soviets  have 
"busted  the  SALT  agreements,"  a  ref- 
erence to  Soviet  violations  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  The  Soviets 
themselves  in  March  1976  admitted 
that  they  were  in  violation  of  SALT  I. 
A  former  U.S.  Ambassador  has  written 
that  there  is  overwhelming  objective 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  violat- 
ed SALT  and  other  arms  control 
agreements.  Even  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Intermediate  Range  Nucle- 
su-  Force  reduction  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  the  venerable  Paul  Nitze,  has 
conceded  that  throughout  the   1972- 
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1982.  amid  reports  that 
were  preparing  to  test  an- 
missile,  the  SS-X-25.  the 
Department   warned:    "If   they 
test   another   new   type   of 
would  conflict  with   the 
SALT  II."   But  the  Soviets 
ahead  and  tested  the  SS- 
December    1982,    February, 
June  1983  anyway.  The  SS- 
heir  second  new  type  ICBM. 
of  the  SALT  II  constraint 
than  one  new  type  ICBM. 
to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee  on  June  15.  1983. 
of   State   Shultz   criticized 
continuing      practice      of 
a    series    of    treaties    and 
to  the  brink  of  violation 
.   Shultz   added   that   the 
is  becoming  increasingly 
about  Soviet  practices— in- 
recent  testing  of  ICBM's— 
questions  about  the  validity 
claim  of  compliance  with  ex- 
agreements. 

the  question   facing 
leaders  now  is  what  to  do 
Arms    Control    Treaty 
and   the   nature   of   United 
relations.     The     main 
ahead    are    the    repeated 
threats  to  walk  out  of  or  to  sus- 
INF   and   START   negotia- 
Geneva.  if  the  U.S.  Pershing 
g|-ound-launched  cruise  missile 
goes    forward    in    NATO 
:his   December.   Further,   the 
1  lave  repeatedly  threatened  to 
analogous    threat    to    the 
States— somewhere  in  the  Car- 
the     United    States     and 
1  lissile   deployment    is   consu- 
2  months.  Of  course,  the  So- 
have  created  a  severe  nu- 
in     Cuba     with     their 
fighter-bomber,   and   subma- 
in  Cuba  in  violation  of  the 
-Khrushchev  agreement, 

must  prepare  now  for  the 
crisis  looming  in  De- 
beyond. 
litimate   irony   is   that   Soviet 
pr  opaganda  and  active  measures 
L  ccessfully    obfuscated    Soviet 
clieating.  and  instead  made  the 
3tates  seem  to  be  the  main  vil- 
obstacle  to  successful  arms 
Soviet  hypocrisy  about  arms 
is    well    illustrated    by    their 
from  all  existing  arms  con- 
while  impudently  threat- 
walk  out  on  on  going  negotia- 
the  United  States  tries  to  re- 


aln  ady 
tl  ireat 


basis 


daj  igerous 
jnd 


that  time  is  running  out  for 

Reagan  credibly  to  make  a 

report  to  the  Congress  and  to 

people  on  Soviet  SALT 

arms  control  violations.  The 

endorsed    the    Republican 


Party   platform  of  July   1980,   which 
stated: 

We  pledge  to  end  the  Carter  cover-up  of 
violations  of  SALT  I  and  II. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan 
should  report  to  the  Congress  openly, 
in  unclassified  form,  absolutely  before 
and  no  later  than  October  31.  1983. 

The  report  need  not  precipitate  the 
Soviet  threat  to  break  off  arms  control 
negotiations.  Indeed,  the  opposite 
effect  is  far  more  likely.  After  chal- 
lenging Soviet  SALT  violations  openly 
and  explicitly.  President  Reagan  can 
seize  the  moral  summit,  by  nobly  of- 
fering to  accelerate  the  pace  and  scope 
of  all  arms  control  negotiations,  if 
only  the  Soviets  will  show  a  sign  of 
good  faith  by  ending  their  violations 
of  all  existing  treaties  and  agreements. 
Hence  President  Reagan  has  the  op- 
portunity both  to  deter  Soviet  break- 
off  of  the  ongoing  arms  control  negoti- 
ations and  breakout  of  existing  arms 
control  treaties,  while  at  the  same 
time  reaffirming  the  integrity  of  exist- 
ing and  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Thus  the  Presidential  SALT 
violations  report  would  strongly  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  outflanking  all  concessionary 
leftist  critics  at  home  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
about  one  third.  33  percent,  of  our  ex- 
isting nuclear  weapons  firepower,  is 
being  unilaterally  deactivated.  These 
oldest  but  most  powerful  missile  and 
bomber  forces  are  counted  in  SALT  II. 
In  contrast,  the  Soviets  have  refused 
to  deactivate  over  250  missiles  and 
bombers  in  order  to  comply  with 
SALT  II.  Moreover.  I  am  concerned 
that  about  46  percent  of  the  capability 
of  our  modernization  plans  for  U.S. 
strategic  forces  has  been  cut  back,  all 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  We  are  in  the  ironic 
posture  of  violating  the  Constitutional 
Treaty  making  powers  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty,  while  the  Soviets  are  breaking 
out  of  SALT  II  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
made  an  eloquent  prophecy  on  June 
15.  1972.  during  the  SALT  I  ratifica- 
tion debate  when  he  predicted: 

The  possibility  always  exists  that  the  So- 
viets will  treat  the  Moscow  Agreement,  (i.e. 
the  May  1972  SALT  1  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement  and  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty)  as 
they  have  sometimes  treated  earlier  ones, 
just  as  another  tactical  opportunity  in  the 
protracted  conflict.  If  this  happens,  the 
United  States  Will  have  to  respond  ...  If 
this  agreement  were  being  circumvented, 
obviously  we  would  have  to  take  compensa- 
tory steps  in  the  strategic  field. 

During  the  decade  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  the  Soviets  have  in  fact  cir- 
cumvented and  violated  both  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  over  30  times,  just  as 
they  violated  over  50  treaties  between 
1917  and  1962.  There  are  over  150  de- 
tected cases  of  Soviet  diplomatic  for- 
geries and  active  measures  exposed 
over  the  last  7  years.  The  new  Soviet 


ABM  radar  in  the  interior  of  Siberia 
and  the  new  Soviet  SS-X-25  ICBM  are 
clearcut  violations  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II— even  the  many  Soviet  apolo- 
gists inside  the  U.S.  national  security 
bureaucracy  concede  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  serious  internal  dispute 
that  these  are  violations.  The  Soviet 
telemetry  encryption,  the  mobile  SS- 
16  ICBM  operational  at  a  test  range, 
the  production  of  more  than  30  Back- 
fire bombers  per  year,  the  Soviet 
rapid-refire  ABM  and  ICBM  capabil- 
ity—these are  examples  of  other 
almost  equally  conclusive  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  But  the  United  States  has 
yet  to  take  compensatory  counter- 
measures,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  pledged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  supporting 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
First,  an  article  from  Human  Events, 
September  3.  1983.  entitled  "Clark 
Verification  Panel  May  Head  Off 
Summit."  A  key  administration  arms 
control  expert  is  quoted  in  the  article. 
This  expert  is  one  of  the  top  U.S.  pol- 
icymakers, and  he  says: 

We  have  tried  to  engage  them  [the  Sovi- 
ets] in  verification  discussions,  and  they've 
said  no,  no. 

The  Human  Events  article  goes  on 
to  quote  an  NSC  official  as  saying: 

The  practices  of  gross  deception  and  con- 
cealment by  the  Soviets,  combined  with 
their  crude  responses  to  our  legitimate  con- 
cerns, are  such  that  no  official.  Senator  or 
anyone  else  aware  of  these  facts  will  any 
longer  be  able  to  ignore  or  excuse  Soviet 
conduct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Second,  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  William  R.  Harris  enti- 
tled "Breaches  of  Arms  Control  Obli- 
gations: Implications  for  the  Future  of 
Arms  Control."  This  article  was  pre- 
sented less  than  a  week  ago  at  a  Stan- 
ford University  arms  control  seminar, 
and  it  provides  a  scrund  legal  basis  for 
my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled 
"The  President's  SALT  Screwdriver," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  26,  1983,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  is  a  very  fine  article  by 
two  outstanding  and  well-connected 
journalists.  There  is  only  one  thing 
about  the  article  which  I  would  ques- 
tion. That  is  just  how  strong  the  oppo- 
sition to  Presidential  exposure  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations  really  is.  I  have 
already  mentioned  reports  that  the 
opposition  of  the  President's  political 
and  diplomatic  advisers  to  a  I*residen- 
tial  report  on  Soviet  SALT  violations 
is  much  stronger  than  Evans  and 
Novak  suggest. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    an    article 
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from  Business  Week  entitled  "What 
the  Soviets  Are  So  Anxious  to  Con- 
ceal," edited  by  Sol  Sanders,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  compilation  entitled 
"President  Reagan's  Accusations  of 
Soviet  SALT  Violations"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  compilation  shows 
the  need  for  the  President  to  tell  the 
Congress  the  evidence  which  underlies 
these  public  chargas.  Much  evidence 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations  is  already  in 
the  public  domain,  so  all  the  Reagan 
administration  needs  to  do  is  to  com- 
pile and  report  on  the  unclassified  evi- 
dence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  3.  4.  5,  and  6.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  point  out  that  Marshal  Nicko- 
lai  Ogarkov  recently  gave  a  press  con- 
ference in  Moscow  in  which  he  pre- 
sented the  Soviet  cover  story  for  the 
KAL   massacre.    Marshal   Ogarkov   is 
currently  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Staff,  and  between  1969  and  1971 
he  was  the  top  Soviet  military  dele- 
gate to  the  SALT  I  negotiations.  What 
is  not  well  known  in  the  West  is  the 
fact  that  Marshal  Ogarkov  has  concur- 
rently also  been  chief  of  the  Soviet 
General  Staff  Directorate  of  Strategic 
Deception.  In  an  authoritative  descrip- 
tion of  the  May  1972  SALT  I  Summit 
in  Moscow,  Viktor  Suvarov  in  his  new 
book     "Inside     The     Soviet     Army," 
states: 

.  right  behind  Brezhnev  (was)  General 
Ogarkov  .  .  .  head  of  the  (Soviet  General 
Staff)  Chief  Directorate  of  Strategic  Decep- 
tion. This  Chief  Directorate  is  the  most 
powerful  in  the  Soviet  General  Staff  ...  ev- 
erything in  this  huge  country  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  always  has  a 
false  impression  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  Chief  Directorate  of  Strategic  Decep- 
tion .  .  .  shows  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
camera  a  reassuring  picture,  behind  the 
shelter  of  which  the  gangsters  who  call 
themselves  the  Communist  Parly  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Army.  Military  In- 
dustry and  so  forth  go  about  their  business 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  activities 
enable  the  Politburo,  without  great  difficul- 
ty, to  empty  the  pockets  of  those  in  the 
West  who  will  not  understand  that  they  are 
dealing  with  organized  crime,  committed  by 
a  State  which  is  operating  on  a  world-wide 
scale. 

This  revelation  of  the  Soviet  Gener- 
al Staff  Strategic  Deception  Director- 
ate is  the  first  unclassified  reference 
to  the  military  group  which  controls 
Soviet  SALT  negotiating  and  compli- 
ance behavior.  It  is  regrettable  that 
their  explanation  of  the  KAL  massa- 
cre is  no  more  credible  than  their 
sordid  negotiating  history,  which  is  a 
record  of  duplicity,  deception,  and  vio- 
lation. 


Exhibit  1 
Extract  From  Senator  Helms'  Additional 
Views  to  SFRC  Report  Nuclear  Arms 
Reductions.  July  12.  1982 

SOVIET  treaty  violations 


In  conclusion,  we  also  need  to  examine  a 
brief  and  incomplete  compilation  of  exam- 
ples of  Soviet  diplomatic  duplicity.  The 
table  below  on  Soviet  treaty  violations  is  no- 
table for  the  fact  that  it  is  drawn  from  an 
official  U.S.  Government  document  pub- 
lished in  1962.  Other  examples  of  Soviet  for- 
geries, disinformation,  and  diplomatic  de- 
ception are  beyond  the  present  paper's 
scope 

a  In  1973.  the  Soviets  violated  the  1972 
Basic  Principles  of  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 
during  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  In  this  case, 
the  Soviets  reneged  on  their  1972  pledge  to 
engage  in  mutual  consultations  in  the  event 
that  nuclear  war  was  threatened,  and  they 
sought  unilateral  advantage  by  encouraging 
the  Egyptian  attack  on  Israel.  They  also 
threatened  unilateral  intervention  agamst 
Israel,  and  made  a  nuclear  threat  against 
the  U.S. 

b  With  Soviet  aid  and  encouragement. 
North  Vietnam  broke  the  Paris  Accords  on 
Peace  in  Southeast  Asia  throughout  the 
1973-1975  period. 

c  The  Soviets  also  violated  two  arms  con- 
trol treaties  in  the  1920s  and  1940s.  Accord- 
ing to  Laurence  Beilenson: 

•There  are  *  *  *  two  cases  where  the 
Soviet  Union  abetted  violations  disarma- 
ment treaties.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  *  *  *  it 
abetted  the  breach  by  Germany  of  its  disar- 
mament provisions,  and  helped  Germany  to 
defeat  the  provision  for  verification  of  per- 
formance. 

•The  peace  treaties  of  the  wartime 
Allies-including  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States— of  1947  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary  each  had  clauses  specifically 
limiting  the  military  forces  of  each  of  the 
three  countries,  a  disarmament  provision. 
The  clauses  were  not  given  even  token  per- 
formance. The  breaches  began  and  contin- 
ued while  the  USSR  dictated  the  conduct  of 
the  three  countries."  . 

d  High  Reagan  administration  officials 
have  charged  that  the  December  1981  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Poland  was  directed 
by  the  Soviets,  and  that  the  Soviets  have  di- 
rectly threatened  military  action  against 
Poland,  intimidated  its  leaders,  and  ordered 
basic  human  rights  of  the  Polish  people  to 
be  violated  by  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
and  Polish  Army.  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  ACDA 
Director  even  went  so  far  on  NBC-TV  on 
December  22,  1981.  as  to  charge  that  the  So- 
viets have  violated  the  UN  Charter  by  their 
aggressive  actions  in  Poland.  Other  high 
Reagan  administration  officials  have  also 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  1975 
Helsinki  Accord  by  their  suppression  of  the 
basic  human  rights  of  the  Polish  people. 

e  Violation  of  the  Litvinov  Agreement.— 
In  1933,  the  U.S.  recognized  the  government 
of  the  USSR  following  negotiations  and  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Litvinov  and  President  Roosevelt. 
Litvinov  stated  in  a  letter  to  President  Roo- 
sevelt of  November  16,  1933: 

•It  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  •  •  •  not  to  permit  the  formation 
or  residence  on  its  territory  of  any  group  or 
organization  which  has  an  aim  (of)  the  over- 
throw or  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow 
of  or  the  bringing  about  by  force,  of  a 
change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its 


territories      or      possessions."      (Emphasis 
added). 

However.     Foreign     Minister     Litvinov's 
solemn  pledge  produced  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Comintern,  which 
continued  to  carry  out  its  role  as  the  orga- 
nizer  and   directing   center   of   the   World 
Communist    movement    from    its    Moscow 
headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the  Comin- 
tern,   clearly   defined    in    its   statutes   and 
theses,  was    "the  struggle  by  all  available 
means,  including  armed  forces,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  international  bourgeoisie  and 
the  creation  of  an  international  Soviet  Re- 
public."  Thus   the   Comintern,   located   in 
Moscow  with  the  permission  and  aid  of  the 
Soviet  government,  was  explicitly  commited 
to  overthrowing  the  U.S.  Government  by 
force.  Evidence  of  systematic  violation  of 
the    Litvinov    agreements    after    1945    was 
brought  to  light  by  convictions  under  the 
U.S.  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940,  which 
made  it  a  criminal  offense    'to  organize  or 
help  to  organize  any  society,  group,  or  as- 
sembly of  persons  who,  teach,  advocate,  or 
encourage  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of 
any  government  in  the  U.S.  by  force  or  vio- 
lence."  The  trial  and  conviction  in  1949  in  a 
U.S.  Federal  Court  in  New  York  of  11  com- 
munist   leaders,    revealed    that    American 
Communist  Party,  acting  upon  orders  of  the 
USSR   issued  by  Dmitri  Manuuilsky,   (Co- 
mintern Leader  and  in  1949  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic and  therefore  an  official  member  of  the 
Soviet    Government),    had    returned    to    a 
policy  of  violent  revolution. 

Despite  continuous  Soviet  violation  of  the 
very  agreements  establUhing  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations, the  United  States,  still  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  the  USSR  is  a  nation  capable  of 
normal  adherence  to  international  law. 
Soviet  propaganda,  covert  action,  subver- 
sion, and  espionage  inside  the  United  States 
has  increased  markedly  over  the  last  decade. 
According  to  a  new  book  by  James  L. 
Tyson.  "Target  America:  The  Influence  of 
Communist  Propaganda  on  U.S.  Media." 
there  are  at  least  4.000  active  Soviet  propa- 
ganda agents  within  the  United  Stales, 
spending  over  240  million  dollars  a  year  on 
Soviet  propaganda  inside  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  activity  is  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  Litvinov  Agreement,  and  in  itself  should 
make  the  USSR  unfit  to  negotiate  with  on 
SALT 

f  Figure  8  reflects  a  number  of  other 
Soviet  treaty  violations.  It  is  extracted  from 
an  official  U.S.  Government  book  entitle 
•Soviet  Treaty  Violations  "  Department  of 
Defense.  November  5.  1962. 


figure  8.-HISTORY  OF  MAJOR  SOVIET  TREATY 
VIOLATIONS 

The  agreement:  May  7.  1920.  Soviet 
regime  signs  treaty  with  independent  Geor- 
gian republic,  pledging  no  interference  in 
Georgia's  internal  affairs. 

The  result:  February  1-12.  1921.  Soviet 
troops  invade  Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  ab- 
sorption of  Republic  into  USSR. 

March  16.  1921.  In  trade  agreement  with 
Britain.  Soviet  Union  pledges  not  to  engage 
in  propaganda  in  that  country. 

May  26  1927.  Britain  ends  agreement  be- 
cause of  Soviet  violations,  including  failure 
to  stop  propaganda  as  promised. 

June  5  1922.  Soviet  Union  concludes 
friendship  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

June  29  1945.  USSR  compels  Czechoslova- 
kia to  cede  Carpatho-Ukraine  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Decembe'  12.  1943.  USSR  and  Czech  gov- 
emment-lnlexUe  slgm  treaty  of  friendship 
assistance. 

25,  1948.  Czechoslovak  govern- 
ment forced  to  accept  communist  ultima- 
tum, as  UiiSR  completes  arrangements  to 
force  It  Int )  Its  satellite  empire.  Ultimatum 
appointment  of  a  cabinet  of 
Moscow  fojowers  and  climaxes  Soviet  post- 
war drive!  to  absorb  once-independent 
Czechoslov^la. 

December  17,  1925.  USSR  signs  non-ag- 
gression anil  neutrality  pact  with  Turlsey. 

March  2t>,  1945.  USSR  denounces  this 
pact,  t)egtn>  campaign  to  secure  control  of 
Black  Sea  s  traits. 

August  3^,  1926.  USSR  concludes  non-ag- 
gression pa  :t  with  Afghanistan. 

June  14.  1946.  USSR  forces  Afghanistan 
to  cede  bon  ler  territory  of  Klshka. 

Septemb^  28,  1926.  USSR  makes  non-ag- 
gression pact  with  Lithuania,  later  extend- 
ing this  agr^ment  through  1945. 

June  15,  1940.  Soviet  troops  invade  Lith- 
uania. 

August  3  1940.  Lithuania  is  annexed  by 
Soviet  Unic  n. 

Septemb*  r  27.  1928.  Soviet  Union  adheres 
to  Kellog-I  iriand  pact  for  renunciation  of 
war. 

By  1939.  JSSR  violates  this  pledge— 40  in- 
vasions of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esto- 
nia, Ruman  ia,  and  Finland. 

January  ;  1,  1932.  USSR  screes  to  non-ag- 
gression pa  :t  with  Finland. 

Novembei  20,  1939.  Soviet  military  forces 
Invade  Finl  md. 

February  5,  1932.  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  I  lact  with  Latvia. 

August  5,  1940.  Latvia  Is  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  t  le  USSR. 

May  4,  19  32.  Soviet  Union  pledges  non-ag- 
gression in  igreement  with  Estonia. 

June  16,  1940.  Soviet  military  forces 
Invade  and  x»;upy  Estonia. 

August  6,  1940.  Estonia  is  annexed  by 
USSR. 

July  25.  1932.  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggession  p  ict  with  Poland. 

Septembc  r  17,  1939.  Soviet  troops  invade 
Poland. 

May  4.  1934.  USSR-Poland  extend  non- 
aggession  p  ict  for  10  years. 

September  29,  1939.  USSR  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition 
Poland. 

June  9.  1  )34.  USSR  recognizes  Rumania, 
guarantees  ts  sovereignty. 

June  27.  i  940.  Soviet  army  invades  Ruma- 
nian provin  :es  of  Bessarabia  and  North  Bu- 
kovina.  Soiet  occupation  of  these  areas 
completed  i  i  four  days. 

September  15.  1934.  USSR  enters  League 
of  Nations  pledging  thereby  "the  mainte- 
nance of  jui  tice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
all  treaty  ol  iligations  in  the  dealings  of  orga- 
nized peopliis  with  one  another." 

August  23.  1939.  USSR  makes  treaty  with 
Nazi  Germi  Jiy.  termed  "a  joint  conspiracy 
to  deprive  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia, Finlan  1,  and  Rumania  of  their  inde- 
pendence ai  id  territory  integrity." 

August  2: .  1937.  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  I  lact  with  Republic  of  China. 

October  W.  1949.  USSR  breaks  relations 
with  ROC  after  recognizing  Communist 
Chinese  reg  Ime  it  helped  to  gain  power. 

July  30,  1941.  USSR  concludes  agreement 
with  Polisl  I  govemment-in-exile  pledging 
mutual  aid  ind  cooperation. 

April  25.  1  943.  USSR  breaks  relations  with 
Polish  gov  !mment-in-exile  on  pretext  of 
Polish  request  for  Red  Cross  investigations 
of  Katyn  Fi  rest  massacre. 


August  14,  1945.  USSR  enters  into  treaty 
with  Republic  of  China,  containing  these 
pledges,  "each  high  contracting  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and 
not  to  take  any  part  in  any  coalition  direct- 
ed against  the  other  high  contracting  party. 
The  treaty  comes  into  force  immediately 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  term  of  30 
years." 

February  14,  1950.  These  pledges  were 
broken  when  the  USSR  made  a  new  agree- 
ment with  Communist  Chinese  regime  it 
had  helped  create.  Soviets  did  not  even 
bother  to  change  the  basic  wording.  The 
new  treaty  also  pledged:  "Both  high  con- 
tracting parties  undertake  not  to  conclude 
any  alliance  against  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party  and  not  to  take  part  in  any 
coalition  or  actions  or  measure  directed 
against  the  other  high  contracting 
party.  .  .  .  The  present  treaty  will  be  valid 
for  30  years." 

March  10,  1947.  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, meeting  in  Moscow,  agrees  that  all 
German  prisoners  of  war  should  be  repatri- 
ated by  December  31,  1948. 

August  3,  1955.  Soviet  regime  furnishes 
West  German  Red  Cross  with  data  on  the 
health  and  whereabouts  of  only  20  of  the 
approximately  14,000  Germans  known  to  be 
still  held  in  the  USSR. 

May  4  &  June  30,  1949.  Four  Power  Agree- 
ments of  New  York  and  Paris  guarantee 
U.S.,  British,  FYench,  and  Soviet  joint  con- 
trol of  Berlin,  all  access  routes  to  and  from 
the  city  and  freedom  of  movement  within 
the  city. 

September  20,  1955.  USSR  unilaterally 
transfers  Soviet  control  over  all  access 
routes  to  and  from  Berlin  to  East  German 
regime. 

August  13,  1961.  Construction  of  Berlin 
Wall  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
Soviet  sector  to  the  Western  sectors. 

July  27,  1953.  Military  armistice  estab- 
lished between  U.N.  Convmand  and  opposing 
communist  forces  assisted  by  USSR,  China 
&  North  Korea.  Armistice  agreement 
pledges  signers  to  "cease  introduction  into 
Korea  of  reinforcing  military  personnel." 

July  11,  1955.  U.N.  Conunand  details  long 
list  of  armistice  violations  by  Communist 
parties. 

May  6,  1957.  U.N.  Command,  in  another  of 
series  of  official  complaints,  charges  that 
Communists  have  sent  troops  into  Korea's 
demilitarized  zones  six  times  in  a  period  of 
less  than  four  months. 

January  14.  1956.  USSR  signs  agreement 
with  Yugoslavia,  pledging  $110,000,000  in 
credits  for  industrial  construction. 

August  4,  1956.  USSR  pledges  an  addition- 
al grant  of  $175,000,000.  bringing  total  to 
$285,000,000. 

May  28,  1958.  Yugoslav  sources  disclose 
USSR  has  postponed  for  5  years  the  grant 
to  Yugoslavia  amounting  to  $285,000,000. 
This  represented  an  attempt  to  retaliate 
against  Yugoslavia  for  its  refusal  to  accept 
the  CPSU's  ideological  leadership. 

September  24,  1941.  USSR  pledges  adher- 
ence to  Atlantic  Charter,  which  provides 
that  agreeing  countries  seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, that  the  countries  desire  no  territori- 
al changes  not  made  in  accord  with  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned, 
and  that  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Against  these  promises  stands  the  USSR's 
record  of  occupation  and  domination  of  Ru- 
mania, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Tannu  Tuva,  Afghanistan  terri- 
tory, Hungary,  East  Germany,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Poland,  North  Korea,  Mongolia. 


January  29,  1942.  USSR,  with  Iran  and 
Britain,  signs  treaty  of  alliance,  providing 
for  military  use  of  Iranian  territory  only 
until  end  of  military  operations  against  Ger- 
many. 

Soviet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Iran  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

February  4-11,  1945.  At  Yalta  Conference, 
USSR  agrees  on  various  postwar  measures, 
including  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems by  democratic  means. 

East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  other  countries  were  forced  into 
postwar  roles  as  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

February  11.  1945,  USSR,  at  Yalta  confer- 
ence, agrees  to  declaration  that  Polish  pro- 
visional government  "shall  be  pledged  to 
the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elections 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 

January  5,  1947.  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
participate  in  meeting  with  Britain  and  U.S. 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  1945  agree- 
ment pledging  free  elections  in  Poland. 

January  19,  1947.  Communist-controlled 
fraudulent  election  carried  out  under  condi- 
tions of  Soviet  military  occupation. 

April  11,  1945.  USSR  signs  20-year  treaty 
of  friendship,  mutual  aid.  and  cooperation- 
with  Yugoslavia. 

September  29.  1949.  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounces this  agreement. 

June  14-18,  1945.  President  Truman  and 
Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters to  "free  access  by  air,  road,  and  rail 
from  Frankfort  and  Bremen  to  Berlin  for 
United  States  forces." 

April  1,  1948-May  12,  1949.  USSR  imposes 
the  Berlin  Blockade  by  severing  all  land  and 
water  routes  between  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many. Western  allies  supply  Berlin  by  air- 
lift. 

March  1962.  USSR  harasses  flights  by 
allied  airplanes  between  Berlin  and  West 
Germany. 

July  17-August  2,  1945.  At  Potsdam  con- 
ference, USSR  agrees  that  there  should  be 
uniform  treatment  of  the  German  people 
throughout  Germany.  East  Germany  today 
continues  to  be  a  rigidly  controlled  Soviet 
satellite.  Its  people  have  been  denied  free 
elections,  isolated  from  the  people  of  West 
Germany,  and  victimized  by  the  same  kind 
of  regimentation,  police  rule,  and  economic 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  peoples  of  all 
the  Soviet  Bloc  states  in  Europe. 

October  19,  1956.  USSR-Japanese  Joint 
Declaration  pledges  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
frain from  interference  in  Japan's  internal 
affairs. 

1958.  During  the  weeks  preceding  Japa- 
nese elections  of  May  22.  Soviet  radio  beams 
propaganda  at  Japan  violently  opposing  the 
reelection  of  Premier  Kishi's  govenment. 

1959-1960.  USSR  threatens  Japan  with 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  rati- 
fies United  States-Japan  Security  treaty, 
signed  January  19,  1960. 

Soviet  noncompliance  with  treaties  is  now 
Indisputable,  as  is  the  record  of  Soviet  for- 
geries, deceptions,  and  disinformation  ploys. 
How  can  the  U.S.  continue  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  so  unreliable  a  nation  as  the 
Soviet  Union?  Arms  control  treaties  in  any 
case  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the 
peace.  Only  adequate  U.S.  military  forces 
will  do  that. 

But  as  bad  as  Soviet  treaty  noncompliance 
actions  have  been,  we  also  can  not  ignore 
Soviet  words.  As  noted,  Stalin  said  in  1913: 


"Words  have  no  relation  to  actions— oth- 
erwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  it?  Words 
are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good  words 
are  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds. 
Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than 
dry  water  or  wooden  Iron." 

V.  I.  Lenin  sUted:  "Promises  are  like  pie 
crusts,  made  to  be  broken." 

The  chief  enemy  of  arms  control  Is  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. The  Soviets  are  indeed 
waging  ideological  warfare  through  arms 
control  negotiations.  As  Lenin  also  stated: 
"Every  peace  program  (i.e.,  such  as  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze)  is  a  deception  of  the 
people  and  a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  unless  the 
principal  object  is  to  explain  to  the  masses 
the  need  for  a  revolution." 

As  Laurence  Beilenson  concluded  In  his 
famous  and  authoritative  book,  "The 
Treaty  Trap": 

"The  pattern  of  evidence  (i.e.  in  modem 
history)  is  that  treaties  of  disarmament 
have  been  broken  by  powerful  nations  .  .  . 
the  central  pattern  Is  habitual  unreliability 
in  performance  and  recurring  treaty  reli- 
ance .  .  .  (Treaties  have)  been  only  a  formal 
recording  of  the  then  respective  strengths 
of  the  parties  making  it,  and  (have)  lasted 
only  by  reason  of  the  contlnuence  of  such 
relative  strengths.  Irrespective  of  the 
trc&trV." 

As  President  John  F.  Kennedy  stated  on 
March  2,  1963  In  regard  to  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  then  under  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets: 

"We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  *  •  *  never  to  offer  again  an 
uninspected  moratorium." 
Exhibit  2 
Clark  Verification  Panel  May  Head  off 

Summit 
Efforts  by  the  State  Department  s  Law- 
rence Eagleburger,  White  House  aid  Mike 
Deaver  and  others  in  the  Administration  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  Ronald  Reagan-Yuri 
Andropov  summit  next  year  have  run  into 
possible  snag:  the  President's  establishment 
of  a  strategic  arms  verification  panel  under 
the  chairmanship  of  National  Security  Ad- 
viser WUliam  P.  Clark. 

According  to  informed  Administration  of- 
ficials the  Clark  panel,  which  consists  of 
policy  level  representatives  and  analysts 
from  State,  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  intelligence  agencies,  is  thoroughly  In- 
vestigating at  least  three  major  potential 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  violations.  These 
sources  maintain  that  the  panels  conclu- 
sions—which may  come  as  early  as  next 
month— are  likely  to  have  major  repercus- 
sions on  U.S.  policy. 

At  least  one  official  intimately  acquamted 
with  the  Information  coming  before  the 
Clark  group  told  us:  "The  practices  of  gross 
deception  and  concealment  by  the  Soviets, 
combined  with  their  crude  responses  to  our 
legitimate  concerns,  are  such  that  no  offi- 
cial, senator  or  anyone  else  aware  of  these 
facts  will  any  longer  be  able  to  ignore  or 
excuse  Soviet  conduct." 

Even  now,  it  is  contended,  such  "pragmat- 
ic" State  Department  types  as  Undersecre- 
tary Eagleburger  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  Burt  are  worried  about  recent 
Soviet  deceptive  nuclear  testing  practices. 

The  major  concern  at  the  moment  is  an 
almost  certain  violation  by  the  Soviets  of 
the  ABM  treaty  of  1972.  Recent  satellite 
photos  of  a  sweep  of  the  eastern  Soviet 
Union  reveal  the  construction  of  an  Im- 
mense radar  system  deep  Inside  the  Russian 
empire.  Construction  of  the  new  radar  com- 
plex is  believed  to  violate  directly  the  ABM 


treaty  which  prohibits  any  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system  capable  of  actually  pro- 
tecting either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
an  offensive  assault. 

Indeed,  the  very  purpose  of  the  ABM 
treaty  was  to  prevent  either  country  from 
building  an  anti-missile  system  on  the 
grounds  that  neither  nation  would  then 
dare  attack  the  other  side  since  both  sides 
would  be  left  entirely  vulnerable  to  a 
counter  assault. 

Examining  the  nature  of  the  potential 
ABM  violations,  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
which  possesses  excellent  defense  and  secu- 
rity contacts,  recently  observed: 

'[The  new  radar  system]  closes  the  gap  of 
coverage  sigalnst  Incoming  U.S.  land-  and 
sea-based  missiles  targeted  against  eastern 
Soviet  territory  and,  together  with  already 
existing  radar  sites,  will  soon  enable  the  So- 
viets to  mount  a  formidable  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  against  a  retalltory  strike  by 
the  United  States." 

Combined  with  the  growing  Soviet  first- 
strike  capabUltles  against  our  strategic  de- 
terrent (including  land-based  missiles, 
bombers  and  submarines)  and  a  vigorous 
civil  defense  effort,  "it  becomes  apparent," 
said  Heritage,  "that  the  Soviets  are  on  the 
verge  of  acquiring  all  major  elements  for 
the  potential  to  wage  nuclear  war  against 
the  United  States  at  tolerable  losses." 

The  potential  ABM  violation  is  the  most 
serious  of  this  nation's  concerns,  but  there 
are  two  other  possible  violations  that  are 
also  deeply  troubling.  The  SALT  II  treaty 
allows  only  one  new  type  ICBM  to  be  devel- 
oped by  either  side.  The  Soviets  designated 
the  PL-4  of  last  year  as  their  new  missile. 
But  then,  this  spring,  the  U.S.  discovered 
that  the  Soviets  were  testing  still  another 
new  long-range  missile,  the  PL-5. 

The  Soviets  claimed  this  was  just  a  follow- 
on  to  the  old  SS-13.  but  U.S.  Intelligence 
sources.  Insisted  that  the  PL-5,  In  the  words 
of  Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop  (R-Wyo.),  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee differed  In  throw-weight  by  more  than 
200  per  cent  from  the  SS-13.  The  Soviets, 
according  to  the  highest  U.S.  sources,  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  convince  the  American 
Intelligence  community  that  the  PL-5  Is  not 
an  entirely  new  missile. 

The  third  potential  serious  violation  sur- 
rounds the  allegation  that  the  Sovlets- 
again  in  violation  of  SALT  II— have  devel- 
oped and  deployed  a  mobile  missile,  the  SS- 

16. 

What  Is  fascinating  about  all  this  is  that 
at  the  very  moment  the  Clark  panel  is  con- 
sidering concluding  that  the  Soviets  have 
almost  certainly  violated  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  previous  SALT  agreements, 
the  Soviets,  In  the  new  strategic  arms  dis- 
cussions (START),  are  stubbornly  refusing 
to   discuss   verification   in   any   meaningful 

way. 

Human  Events  asked  a  top  arms  controller 
about  what  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  might 
have  agreed  to  our  recent  SALT  negotia- 
tions. This  key  expert  Informed  us: 

"What  I  can  tell  you  about  verification  is 
that  we  have  tried  to  get  the  Soviets  talking 
about  verification  at  every  step,  .  .  .  and  so 
on.  We  have  tried  to  engage  them  in  verifi- 
cation discussions,  and  they've  said,  no  .  no, 
let's  put  that  off  until  later." 

The  same  source  also  says  they  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  adamantly  the  Idea  of  on- 
site  inspections,  though  President  Reagan 
once  suggested  this  was  the  only  way  you 
could  really  detect  the  number  of  warheads 
the  Soviets  had  in  each  missile. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  verification  at 
START  is  just  part  of  the  overall  pattern  of 


conduct  the  Russians  have  exhibited  when 
getting  Into  the  subject  of  verifying  past  or 
future  arms,  agreements.  So  far,  they  have 
been  able  to  conceal  their  secretive  atomic 
weapons  developments  without  fear  of  U.S. 
reprisals. 

The  Clark  panel,  however,  could  alter  the 
course  of  history.  For  the  first  time,  an  au- 
thoritative government  body  may  formally 
spell  out  the  Soviet  violations  of  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  strategic  arms 
agreements.  And  the  reprecusslons  may 
turn  out  to  be  given  greater  than  the  killing 
of  a  possible  summit  In  the  spring  or 
summer  of  election  year  '84 


Exhibit  3 
Breaches  or  Arms  Control  Obligations: 
Implications  for  the  Future  of  Arms 
Control 

(By  William  R.  Harris*) 

WHY  DO  breaches  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
OBLIGATIONS  CONCERN  US? 

Why    should    we    be    concerned    about 
breaches  of  arms  control  obligations? 

Irrespective  of  their  military  significance, 
breaches  of  arms  control  obligations  involve 
disregard  of  binding  commitments  under 
International  law.  International  legal  schol- 
ars, such  as  Professor  Louis  Henkln  In  a 
qualitative  study,  "How  Nations  Behave." 
and  Professor  Peter  H.  Rohn  in  a  quantita- 
tive study,  "Treaty  Profiles. "  have  demon- 
strated that  compliance  with  binding  Inter- 
national obligations  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  Parties  to  treaties  and  other 
binding  International  agreements  almost 
always  comply  with  their  obligations.  Ad- 
mittedly, many  of  the  agreements  create 
few  Incentives  for  breach.  Bilateral  military 
assistance  agreements,  treaties  of  collective 
self-defense,  and  treaties  of  friendship  are 
among  them.  While  many  arms  control 
agreements  create  stronger  incentives  for 
their  breach,  almost  all  of  the  parties  to 
arms  control  agreements  comply  with  their 
obligations  without  committing  a  material 
breach  of  binding  obligations. 

Consider  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  or 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  or  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  in  force 
with  regard  to  at  least  119  nations,  prohibits 
the  use  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases  "  and  "the  use  of  bacteriological  meth- 
ods of  warfare. "  Italy,  a  Protocol  party,  used 
lethal  chemical  gases  against  Ethiopia  in 
1935,  In  violation  of  the  Protocol,  and  vari- 
ous other  nations  circumvented  Protocol  re- 
strictions in  China,  Mongolia,  Yemen.  Laos, 
Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan.  However  dU- 
couraglng  the  recurring  disregard  of  the  ob- 
jective of  banning  any  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  the  community  of 
nations  generally  complies  with  the  specific 
Geneva  Protocol  limits:  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  nations  bound  by  the  Protocol  appar- 
ently comply  with  its  terms  and  its  underly- 
ing object  and  purpose.  ,  ,  „„„    . 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  m 
force  with  regard  to  at  least  116  nations,  es- 
tablishes duties  for  states  with  and  without 
nuclear  weapons  to  halt  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  There  Is  undoubtedly  greater 
public  attention  to  efforts  of  sUtes  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons  than  to  efforts  of  the 
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'  Footnote  i  at  the  end  of  article. 


lator's  discounting  of  victim  responses  is  of 
greater  concern  than  the  violation  itself  be- 
cause the  detected  violation  relates  to  a  past 
decision,  while  the  signaled  failure  of  antici- 
pated responses  to  deter  violations  relates  to 
the  entire  range  of  anticipated  future  con- 
duct of  victim  slates. 

A  nation  breaching  its  arms  control  obli- 
gations may  discount  the  consequences  of 
restorative  measures  in  part  because  it  an- 
ticipates that  the  detection  of  violations  will 
be  incomplete,  untimely,  or  insufficiently 
persuasive  to  compel  effective  response. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  victim  state, 
therefore,  the  detection  of  an  arms  control 
violation  raises  legitimate  concerns  that 
what  is  detected  is  incomplete,  untimely  for 
adequate  response,  or  unpersuasive  as  to  the 
facts  of  what  is  under  way,  unpersuasive  as 
to  the  breach  of  legal  duty,  or  unpersuasive 
as  to  the  benefits  of  responsive  measures. 

A  pattern  of  arms  control  breaches  con- 
cerns us,  therefore,  because  the  violator  sig- 
nifies by  his  acts  a  discounting  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  victim's  compliance  intelli- 
gence to  pierce  the  veil  of  military  conceal- 
ment and  deception,  diplomatic  chicanery. 
and  illusions  embedded  in  the  arms  control 
process. 

In  the  United  States,  the  public  literature 
on  arms  control  emphasizes  the  centrality 
of  verification  at  the  expense  of  compliance 
intelligence.  In  an  important  pamphlet 
drafted  by  Dr.  Carnes  Lord,  then  at  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
<ACDA),  the  Verification  Bureau  then  su- 
pervised by  Amron  H.  Katz  defined  "verifi- 
cation" as  the  process  of  assessing  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  arms 
control  treaties  and  agreements.  It  is  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  states  are  living 
up  to  their  international  obligations.  (ACDA 
Publication  85.  March  1976) 

In  contrast,  compliance  intelligence 
should  encompass  not  only  verification  of 
the  fact  of  compliance  or  noncompliance, 
but  also  the  assessment  of  the  materiality 
of  breach,  the  motives  and  causes  of  breach 
if  known,  and  the  likely  consequences  of  re- 
sponsive measures  and  other  actions  to  im- 
plement a  strategy  to  restore  compliance. 
Compliance  intelligence  is  a  rarity  within 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  Without 
such  intelligence,  decisionmakers  within 
victim  states  tend  to  postpone  measures  re- 
sponsive to  arms  control  breaches.  Such 
postponement  of  effective  response  may  em- 
bolden the  violator  to  extend  defense  pro- 
grams that  breach  arms  control  commit- 
ments. A  pattern  of  recurring  arms  control 
breaches,  particularly  breaches  of  increas- 
ing military  significance,  should  raise  con- 
cerns that  the  rituals  of  vertification  have 
thwarted  the  development  of  an  adequate 
compliance  intelligence  capability,  and  de- 
layed the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  an  arms  control  compliance  strategy. 

The  detection  of  arms  control  breaches 
raises  concern  that  what  remains  undetect- 
ed may  be  of  greater  military  significance 
than  what  has  been  discovered,  or  that  the 
missions  and  capabilities  of  illicit  arma- 
ments remain  beyond  the  understanding 
needed  to  implement  an  effective  response. 

The  symbiosis  between  the  observer  and 
the  observed  includes  opportunities  for  a 
party  to  arms  control  agreements  to  utilize 
the  verification  and  disclosure  process  of 
other  parties  to  fine  tune  evasions  and  con- 
cealments of  strategic  significance.  Hence, 
detection  of  breaches  leads  to  the  question. 
"Is  what  has  been  detected  merely  the  'tip 
of  the  iceberg'?"  Amrom  Katz  states  suc- 
cinctly: "We  have  never  found  anything  the 


Soviets  have  successfully  hidden."  ^  Nation- 
al technical  means  of  verification  are  a 
double-edged  sword:  they  might  verify  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
obligations,  but  they  might  instead  demon- 
strate apparent  compliance  or  non-material 
breaches  while  missing  a  pattern  of  arms 
control  breaches  of  military  significance. 

Of  greater  concern  than  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  detected  and  undetected  arms 
control  breaches  is  the  concern  thai 
breaches  of  arms  control  obligations  have 
been  precursors  of  war.  The  causes  of  war 
remain  somewhat  of  a  mystery  even  to  his- 
torians. So  we  cannot  be  sure  that  breaches 
of  arms  control  obligations  and  inadequate 
responsive  measures  have  aggravated  the 
momentum  toward  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  failure  of  re- 
sponsive measures  did  not  embolden  viola- 
tors, hasten  the  collapse  of  self-restraint 
and  loss  of  international  respect,  and  lead  to 
war. 

Is  it  prudent  to  discount  arms  control 
breaches  as  precursors  of  World  War  II,  and 
to  risk  repeating  history  in  an  era  of  unprec- 
edented destructive  power? 

BREACHES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATIONS  AND 
THE  FAILURE  OF  RESPONSES  BEFORE  WORLD 
WAR  II  ^ 

The  Inter-Allied  Military  Control  Com- 
mission that  supervised  the  disarmament 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with- 
drew from  Germany  in  January  1927  and 
issued  a  final  report: 

"Germany  has  never  disarmed,  has  never 
had  the  intention  of  disarming,  and  for 
seven  years  has  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  deceive  and  "counter-control"  the 
Commission  appointed  to  control  her  disar- 
mament."'' 

The  report  was  an  inconvenience  to  the 
Allies,  suppressed  and  largely  ignored. 

Before  its  demise  in  1927,  pursuant  to  the 
Pact  of  Paris  of  1926.  the  Inter-Allied  Mili- 
tary Control  Commission  provided  a  forum 
for  dialogue,  delay  and  disregard  of  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  breaches.  Before  departing,  a 
British  naval  inspector.  Commander  Fan- 
shaw,  told  his  German  counterpart.  Lieu- 
tenant Renken: 

"It  is  now  time  for  us  to  separate.  Both 
you  and  I  are  glad  that  we  are  leaving.  Your 
task  was  unpleasant  and  so  was  mine.  One 
thing  I  should  point  out.  You  should  not 
feel  that  we  believed  what  you  told  us.  Not 
one  word  you  uttered  was  true,  but  you  de- 
lievered  your  information  in  such  a  way 
that  we  were  in  a  position  to  believe  you.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  this."' 

After  the  Allied  inspectors  departed.  Ger- 
many expanded  the  scope  of  covert  rearma- 
ment, utilizing  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  forestall  and  divert  restorative 
measures  of  stronger  League  powers.  Pol- 
lowing  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  in 
January  1933,  Hitler  supported  secret  train- 
ing of  German  air  pilots  with  Italian  air 
forces,  and  obligatory  "national  labor  serv- 
ice" as  an  evasion  of  the  Versailles  ban  on 
military  conscription.  On  April  4,  1934. 
Hitler  issued  a  secret  order  for  rearmament. 
Without  countermoves.  on  March  10,  1935, 
Germany  repudiated  the  disarmament  pro- 
visions (Part  V)  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  on  March  7.  1936  repudiated  Article  43, 
on  demilitarization  of  the  Rhineland. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  the  Washing- 
ton Naval  Treaty  of  1922  (United  Stales, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Italy),  Japan 
constructed  four  Atago  class  heavy  cruisers, 
from  1927  onward,  with  displacement  about 
45  percent  greater  than  declared.  Without 


responsive  measures  to  covert  breaches  of 
the  Treaty,  Japan  renounced  the  1922  Naval 
Treaty  in  December  1934.  with  termination 
to   occur    in    two    years.    Even    before   the 
Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty  of  1935,  Hitler 
supported  construction  of  Schamhorst  class 
battleships  as    "improved  10,000-ton  ships' 
with  actual  and  illegal  tonnage  of  31,850. 
The  subsequently-constructed  Bismarck  was 
even  larger  and  also  illegal.  The  Washing- 
ton Naval  Treaty  of  1922  lapsed  before  the 
victims  condemned  the  violators."  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  appearance  of  gener- 
al compliance  with  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty    discouraged    other    parlies    from 
building  submarines  and  other  vessels  that 
remained   unregulated.'   Germany   violated 
the  naval  treaty  of  1935  before  renouncing 
it  on  April  28,  1939. 

The  League  of  Nations  condemned 
German  renunciation  of  the  demilitariza- 
tion clauses  and  Rhineland  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  breaches  of  binding 
obligations  under  international  law. 

Italy  a  Party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  on  chemical  weapons,  proceeded  to  use 
banned  chemical  weapons  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Ethiopia  in  October  1935,  just  one 
month  after  Ethiopia  acceded  to  the  Proto- 
col Again,  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
demned the  violator,  but  recommended  only 
limited  economic  sanctions. 

With  the  failure  of  verbal  and  economic 
sanctions  in  a  case  of  demonstrated  viola- 
tion by  a  Protocol  Parly,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  Japan,  a  Non-Party  until  1970, 
used  bacteriological  weapons  in  China  in 
1939  and  in  Mongolia  in  1940-42.  despite 
prohibition  of  such  weapons  under  the 
Geneva  Protocol. 

Barton  Whaley  summarizes  effects  oi 
arms  control  breaches  and  the  failure  of  re- 
sponsive measures  before  World  War  II: 

"The  national  leaders  were  easy  prey  for 
deception.  By  failing  to  demand  rigorous 
verification  of  alleged  infractions  they 
showed  apathy.  By  failing  to  apply  sanc- 
tions when  Intelligence  did  occasionally 
bring  undeniable  proof  of  infractions  to 
their  attention  they  showed  themselves  im- 
potent as  well.  And  the  opponent's  percep- 
tion of  this  impotence  was  a  spur  of  even 
more  audacious  infractions. " » 

Delay  in  detection,  including  the  lapsing, 
refusal  or  failure  of  on-site  inspection;  sup- 
pression of  information  from  public  view; 
dependency  on  verbal  sanctions,  words  not 
deeds;  and  resignation  to  the  continuation 
of  treaty  violations  together  signalled  a  to  - 
eration  of  arms  control  breaches  and  a  col- 
lapse of  the  inter-war  regime.  By  1938-39  a 
decline  in  the  publications  on  treaty 
breaches  and  sanctions  implied  a  sense  of 
futility  that  preceded  war.' 

Those  who  would  suppress  public  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  arms  control 
breaches,  thus  public  support  for  a  strategy 
to  restore  compliance,  should  ask  them- 
selves whether  resulting  conduct  of  treaty 
violator  would  bring  us  closer  or  further 
from  war? 

MATERIAL  BREACHES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
OBLIGATIONS— WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  (1969).  signed  by  the  United  SUtes 
but  not  ratified,  and  neither  signed  nor  rati- 
fied by  the  Soviet  Union,  codifies  and  refor- 
mulates the  standards  for  suspension,  with- 
drawal or  renunciation  of  a  treaty.  Such 
rights  and  other  self-help  measures  are  priv- 
ileged under  condition  of  a  material  breach, 
defined  in  Article  60(3)  of  the  Treaty: 

(a)  A  repudiation  of  the  treaty  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  present  Convention;  or 


(b)  The  violation  of  a  provision  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  or  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty. 
Material  breaches  may  include: 
Violations  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  trea- 
ties or  other  agreements  binding  under 
international  law,  when  the  act  or  acts 
defeat  a  provision  essential  to  a  treaty 
object  or  purpose.'" 

Breaches  of  unilateral  commitments  au- 
thorized to  bind  a  state  and  relied  upon  by 
another  state,  whether  that  commitment  is 
written  or  oral  and  whether  resulting  froni 
reciprocal  commitments  or  from  unilateral 
obligations." 

Evasions  defeating  an  essential  object  or 
purpose,  whether  constituting  fraud  or 
other  abuse  of  rights,  but  not  breaching  a 
specific  provision  of  a  treaty  or  other  agree- 
ment. .  ,  ■  ,,, 
[A]  state  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  rights 
when  it  seeks  to  evade  its  contractual  obli- 
gations by  resorting  to  measures  which  have 
the  same  effects  as  acts  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  an  agreement.  Free  Zones  of  Upper 
Savoy  and  the  District  of  Gex  (France  v. 
Switzerland.  1932  PCIJ.  Ser.  A/B,  No.  46  at 

167)  " 

Acts  which  would  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  a  signed  but  unratified  treaty  or 
other  international  agreement,  unless  the 
slate  shall  have  made  its  intention  clear  not 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  or  unless 
entry  into  force  is  unduly  delayed. '  = 

Customary  international  law,  whether  es- 
tablished by  stale  practice  or  by  peremptory 
norm  through  treaty  codification. '  * 

These  are  the  main  sources  of  obligations 
whose  breach  concern  participants  in  the 
arms  control  process  and  those  with  a 
memory  of  earlier  wars  after  arms  control 

failed.  ,      ,   ..^„ 

There  should  also  be  concern  about  disre- 
gard of  unilateral  statements  that  are  not 
legally  binding,  as  a  breach  of  the  duly  of 
good  faith  incumbent  upon  all  nations 


this  Convention,  but  Vietnam  proceeds  to 
violate  the  Convention  recurringly. 

Despite  this  regrettable  situation,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is  the  source  of  this  and 
various  other  arms  control  breaches.  Hence. 
it  is  the  public  record  of  Soviet  arms  control 
breaches  that  is  next  considered. 


MATERIAL  BREACHES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
OBLIGATIONS— WHO  COMMITS  THEM? 

How  widespread  is  the  practice  of  breach- 
ing provisions  of  arms  control  commitments 
so  as  to  defeat  an  essential  object  or  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement? 

Before  World  War  II  the  practice  of 
breaching  obligations  that  were  essential  to 
other  nations  spread  like  a  cancer  within 
the  community  of  nations.  What  is  the  situ- 
ation today?  _,  ,  ,  ,,, 
Based  upon  the  public  record  of  treaty 
practices,  if  appears  that  the  vast  majority 
of  nations  today  meet  their  arms  control  ob- 
ligations. If  there  is  a  cancer  within  the 
body  politic  of  arms  control,  surgical  reme- 
dies should  still  be  feasible. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  compliance  with  outstand- 
ing arms  control  obligations.  Appendix  I. 
containing  a  review  of  SALT  I  compliance 
through  1977  illustrates  a  recurring  pattern: 
instances  of  U.S.  non-compliance  are  not  de- 
liberate and  not  of  a  magnitude  and  import 
to  constitute  a  "material  breach"  of  obliga- 
tions There  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment for  better  inter-agency  coordination, 
but  the  track  record  of  the  United  States  in 
arms  control  compliance  has  been  excellent. 
Other  nations  have  done  far  worse.  Viet- 
nam for  example,  not  only  breached  its  ar- 
mistice arrangements  with  the  United 
States  but  has  concurrently  ratified  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  and  used  toxin 
weapons  in  offensive  operations  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea. '^  Storage  of  toxins  and  aMOCi- 
ated  weapons  is  specifically  prohibited  by 


THE  PUBLIC  RECORD  OF  SOVIET  BREACHES  OF 
ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATIONS 

Secretary  of  Stale  George  Shultz  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  June  15.  1983.  "Moscow's  continu- 
ing practice  of  stretching  a  series  of  treaties 
and  agreements  to  the  brink  of  violation 
and  beyond"  is  of  increasing  concern.  In 
particular,  "Soviet  practices-including  the 
recent  testing  of  ICBMs  "-raised  "questions 
about  the  validity  of  their  claim  of  compli- 
ance with  existing  SALT  agreements."  '• 

The  view  that  Moscow  has  gone  to  the 
brink  of  violations  and  beyond  was  not 
always  held  within  official  Washington,  and 
is  still  not  so  held  by  persons  who  consider 
the  arms  control  process  essential  to  peace, 
and  the  finding  of  material  breaches  incom- 
patible with  that  process.  Appendix  I  sets 
forth  the  complete  text  of  the  February 
1978  compliance  report  transmitted  by  the 
then-director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Paul  C.  Warnke,  In 
June  1978  Slate  Department  publication 
(No  8947),  the  Department  asserted: 

In  the  sec  [Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission of  the  U.S.  and  USSR],  we  have 
promptly  raised  with  the  Soviets  any  unusu- 
al or  ambiguous  activities  which  were,  or 
could  become,  grounds  for  more  serious  con- 
cern. In  every  case,  either  the  activity 
ceased  or  we  obtained  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. *   *   •  ,        T-v         _. 

As  recently  as  August  1979  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  indicated  a  satisfactory  Soviet 
record  of  compliance,  while  SALT  II  was 
before  the  Senate: 

We  have  raised  such  [compliance!  issues 
promptly  with  the  Soviets,  and  in  every  case 
the  activity  has  ceased,  or  subsequent  infor- 
mation has  clarified  the  situation  and  al- 
layed our  concern." 

Senator  James  McClure  has  pointed  out. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  SCC  has  "re- 
solved "  all  U.S.  compliance  concerns  about 
the  Soviets,  these  concerns  have  been  "re- 
solved"' by  American  acquiescence.  At  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing in  1979.  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  was 
asked  how  Soviet  treaty  violations  before 
the  SCC  were  resolved.  He  replied.  They 
were  resolved  by  accepting  what  had  been 
done  in  violation."''" 

Three  illustrations  should  suffice:  the  re- 
placement of  SS-19  inlercontinenlal  ballis- 
tic missiles  for  "light"  SS-Us  under  SALT  I. 
the  movement  of  an  experimental  ABM 
radar  from  Sary  Shagan  to  Kamchatka  :n 
1975"  and  the  retention  of  as  many  as  50 
excels  launchers  of  SS-7  ballastic  missiles  m 
1976-77.  despite  the  SALT  I  Protocol. 

THE  SS-19  MISSILE  DEPLOYMENTS  EVADING  THE 
LIMIT  ON  HEAVY  ICBMS 

In  August  1977.  during  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  side  acquiesced  in 
the  designation  of  the  SS-19  as  the  largest 
of  the  "light "  ICBMs."  But  the  Soviets  de- 
feated an  essential  U.S.  object  and  purpose 
of  SALT  I  by  increasing  the  throw  weight  of 
the  SS-19  by  at  least  a  factor  of  three  over 
that  of  the  SS-11.  thus  hastening  the  vtjI- 
nerabilily  of  Minuteman  missiles^"  Public 
Law  92-448.  enacted  at  the  time  of  SALT  I, 
set  forth  a  U.S.  purpose  of  assuring  "the 
survivability  of  the  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  .  .  . "  For  the  Soviets  to  evade  their 
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commitnient  not  to  emplace  a  significantly 
larger  missile  In  the  SS-11  silos  was  more 
than  a  circumvention  of  the  specific  terms 
of  SALT  I.  It  was  an  abuse  of  rights,  to  ac- 
complish by  evasion  that  which  was  con- 
trary to  in  essential  limit  on  heavy  missUes. 
This  wasj  no  less  than  a  material  breach  of 
SALT  I,  1  md  a  violation  of  the  Second  Prin- 
ciple ("e 'forts  to  obtain  unilateral  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  other")  of  the 
May  29,  1972  Principles  Agreement.  But  if 
the  Unltid  States  will  acquiesce  in  an  eva- 
sion of  «  qualitative  limit  under  SALT  I, 
should  anyone  be  surprised  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  ittempt  deployment  of  two  "new 
type"  missiles  under  SALT  II,  when  only 
one  was  a  Ilowed? 

When  a  sked  about  the  testing  in  February 
1983  of  iL  new  Soviet  ICBM  considered  a 
possible  violation  of  SALT  II's  article  IV(9). 
President  Reagan  shared  his  concerns  with 
the  press  on  February  23: 

You  coiild  say.  "I'm  convinced  that  these 
are  violat  Ions,"  but  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  lo  find  the  hard  evidence  to  make 
It  hold  u|  I  in  court.  This  last  one  comes  the 
closest  tc  indicating  that  it  is  a  violation." 

MOVEKEIIT  IN  197  5  OP  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  ABM 
RADAR  I  UOM  SARY  SHAGAN  TO  KAMCHATKA 
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Understanding  C  of  the  Anti- 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  of  1972  ruled 
I  leployment  of  ABM  launchers  and 
were  not  permanently  fixed 
the  February   1978  compliance 
.Alppendix  I)  Indicates,  the  Soviets 
ABM  radar  (with  NATO  designa- 
r  TWIN)  from  Sary  Shagan  to 
In  the  Pall  of  1975.  The  1978 
report  focused  attention  of  read- 
the  Soviets  had  adequately 
second  ABM  Test  Range.  The 
issue  was  whether  the  Sovi- 
preparing    to    develop    movable 
ABM  systems  that  could  be  pro- 
deployed  with  a  significant  reduc- 
w^mlng  time,  all  in  contravention  of 
to  "permanently-fixed  types" 
Understanding  C.  By  1978  the 
not    only    that   the   United 
acquiesce  in  private  but  would 
for  the  Soviet  violation  in  a  public 


then 


would  be  the  anticipated  costs 

of  taking  further   liberties 

duties  under  the  ABM  Treaty?'' 
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RETENTION  OF  AS  MANY  AS  SO  EXCESS  SS-7 
LAtmCHERS  FOR  ICBM'S 

saLt 


I  Protocol  required  that  once 
deployed  as  many  as  740  launch- 
submarines  for  ballistic  mis- 
modem  submarine  launch- 
)e  offset  by  dismantling  of  either 
launchers  or  older-type  subma- 
The  Soviets  did  not  comply 
4ALT  I  Protocol  by  either  method. 
;;periments  during   the   1971-1975 
Plan  aimed  at  gaining  credit  for 
"dismantling"  SS-7  launchers  to  be  retained 
reserve  status.  While  50  launch- 
50  to  100  older  ICBM  mis- 
not  appear  to  be  of  strategic  sig- 
to  some  Americans,   the   impor- 
r^taining  full  coverage  of  U.S.  land- 
strftegic  targets  should  not  be  dis- 
a  Soviet  perspective.  The  Sovi- 
violated  the  SALT  I  Protocol 
excess  ICBM  launchers  in  the 
period,  until  enough  of  the  more 
lS-17.  SS-18.  and  SS-19  missiles 


experiments  to  gain  disman- 

had  failed,  and  the  Soviets  had 

acknowle<^ed    "delays"    in   dismantling   In 


March  1976.  anonymous  U.S.  officials  who 
disclosed  the  first  undisputed  evidence  of  a 
SALT  I  violation  advised  the  press  in  May 
1976: 

they  were  pleased  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  acknowledged  the  technical  violation  on 
its  own.  .  .  .  The  issue,  while  apparently  no 
more  significant  than  a  two-month  delay  in 
achieving  a  deadline  is  a  politically  sensitive 
one  to  the  Administration." 

As  late  as  February  1978  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration treated  the  problem  of  excess 
SS-7  launchers  as  "some  minor  procedural 
discrepancies."  and  implicitly  dismissed  the 
notion  of  retention  by  the  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces  of  a  strategic  reserve  force  of  liquid 
fuel  missiles,  because  the  SS-7  launchers 
"cannot  be  used  to  launch  missiles"  and 
cannot  be  reactivated  "in  a  short  time"  of 
undefined  length.^' 

If  the  Soviets  retained  in  a  strategic  re- 
serve force  SS-9s  and  SS-lls  displaced  from 
silos  in  the  late  1970s  by  SS-17s.  SS-18s.  and 
SS-19S,  such  reserve  forces  would  have 
evaded  the  SALT  I  launcher  limits,  and  con- 
stituted an  "abuse  of  rights"  and  material 
breach  of  the  SALT  I  obligation.  But  what 
was  the  cost  to  the  Soviets  if  they  deployed 
away  from  declared  silos  equipment  to 
launch  older  liquid  fuel  ballistic  missiles? 

How  surprised  should  we  be  if  the  Soviets 
decided  to  retain  excess  ballistic  missiles  as- 
sociated with  soft-site  launching  equipment 
or  undeclared  missile  launchers  during 
SALT  II?  " 

On  March  9.  1983.  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  DeLauer  testified  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  "large  number"  of  SS-16 
mobile  intercontinental  missiles  that  are 
not  within  SALT  II  limits.  See  Soviet  Aero- 
space, March  21.  1983.  p.  78.  A  recent  article 
speculates  that  the  Soviets  seek  missiles  and 
launching  capabilities  beyond  these  allowed 
under  SALT,  and  concealment  of  such  capa- 
bilities to  misdirect  U.S.  strategic  targeting. 
See  Samuel  T.  Cohen  and  Joseph  D.  Doug- 
lass. Jr..  "Selective  Targeting  and  Soviet  De- 
ception," Armed  Forces  Journal  Interna- 
tional. September  1983.  pp.  97.  98. 

The  public  record  of  the  Soviet  record  of 
compliance  with  SALT  I.  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  SALT  II  is  murky.  The  patterns  that 
are  perceived  are  in  considerable  measure 
formed  by  views  of  strategy,  of  Soviet  style, 
of  the  resiliency  of  the  arms  control  process 
when  faced  with  material  breaches  of  agree- 
ments, and  of  the  need  for  or  hazards  of 
candor  In  treating  past  compliance  prac- 
tices." 

All  that  can  be  done  in  this  review  is  to 
highlight  aspects  of  the  public  record  on 
arms  control  compliance.  The  Administra- 
tion has  the  larger  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  the  Congress 
and  American  public  should  be  advised  of 
additional  facts  or  interpretations  of  data. 
There  has  not  been  a  SALT  Compliance 
White  Paper  since  1979.  A  candid  review 
could  facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  co- 
herent strategy  to  strengthen  incentives  for 
arms  control  compliance. 

In  other  sectors  of  arms  control,  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  official  information 
and  Independent  assessments  of  the  facts 
and  legal  duties.  In  every  year  since  1979 
the  U.S.  government  has  provided  unclassi- 
fied assessments  and  supporting  informa- 
tion regarding  Soviet  transfer  or  use  of 
chemical  and  biochemical  weapons  in  South 
Asia.  Other  Soviet  arms  control  breaches 
are  so  readily  apparent  as  to  enter  the 
public  domain  almost  Immediately  upon 
their  occurrence.  The  Soviet  decision  to  con- 


struct aircraft  carriers  at  the  Black  Sea  port 
of  Nlkolayev  South  virtually  assures  multi- 
national observation  of  subsequent  breaches 
of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936,  when 
carriers  of  the  "Kiev"  class  transit  the 
Turkish  Straits  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty." 

The  record  of  Soviet  practices  with  re- 
spect to  arms  control  commitments  is  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  glimpse  some  of  the  pat- 
terns. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  be  more  Interested 
in  implementing  their  FHve-Year  Defense 
Plans,  or  In  lulling  adversary  defense  efforts 
than  in  assuring  substantial  compliance 
with  all  of  the  arms  control  obligations  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  have  breached  treaties  that 
they  have  both  signed  and  ratified. 

Examples  Include  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  (confirmed  extraterritorial 
venting  of  radioactive  debris  on  at  least  30 
occasions); '"  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention of  1972  (with  documented  use  of 
banned  toxins  in  Afghanistan,  and  over- 
whelming circumstantial  evidence  of  Soviet 
involvement  In  the  transfer  for  use  by 
Soviet  Allies  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan);" the  previously-discussed  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972;  the  Mon- 
treux Convention  of  1936  (with  Kiev-class 
vessels  constituting  proscribed  aircraft  carri- 
ers.)" 

The  Soviets  have  breached  other  interna- 
tional agreements  In  force. 

Examples  Include  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  and  Protocol  previously  men- 
tioned (but  without  regard  to  deliberate 
concealment  measures  Impeding  verifica- 
tion); the  Basic  Principles  of  Relations  of 
May  29,  1972  (with  the  SS-19  deployments 
taking  unilateral  advantage):  and  probably 
the  agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War  of  June  22,  1973  (with  Soviet  military 
actions  in  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War  causing  a  U.S.  strategic  alert,  and  oth- 
erwise endangering  peace);  and  the  provi- 
sions for  notification  of  European  states  in 
connection  with  military  maneuvers  of 
25.000  troops  or  more,  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975." 

The  Soviets  have  breached  binding  unilat- 
eral obligations. 

Examples  include  the  breach  of  Chair- 
man's Khrushchev's  pledge  of  a  Nuclear 
Test  Moratorium,  when  the  Soviets  resumed 
atmospheric  testing  while  a  draft  treaty 
banning  such  tests  was  under  negotiation  in 
Geneva  in  1961:  ^*  a  pledge  that  there  would 
be  No  Offensive  Weapons  in  Cuba,  breached 
by  covert  MRBM  and  IRBM  missile  and 
launcher  deployments  to  Cuba  in  1962;  "a 
pledge  that  Soviet  submarines  armed  with 
long  range  missiles  would  stay  out  of  Cuban 
territorial  waters,  breached  in  the  1970-1974 
period;  "  and  a  pledge  to  halt  the  comple- 
tion of  Operational  SS-20  IRBM  Launcher 
Sites  in  the  European  Part  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
reportedly  breached  when  the  Soviets  com- 
pleted launcher  sites  under  construction  be- 
tween May  1982  and  1983." 

The  Soviets  have  committed  evasions  de- 
feating an  essential  object  or  purpose.  Such 
evasions  constitute  abuses  of  rights  and  ma- 
terial breaches  of  agreements. 

Examples  include  the  previously  men- 
tioned emplacement  of  SS-19  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  SS-11  silos;  and  transfer  of  toxins 
and  other  illegal  biochemicals  or  chemicals 
for  use  against  Non-Parties  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  The  Red  Army  convicted 
12  Japanese  Army  officials  for  employing 
bacteriological  agents  In  China  (1939)  and 
Mongolia  (1940-42).  when  neither  Japan  nor 


Mongolia  were  Parties  to  the  1925  Protocol. 
By  Implication,  the  Soviets  concede  that 
such  conduct  is  a  crime  in  violation  of  the 
customary  international  law  of  war."  If. 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  reserves  its  right 
to  use  Protocol-banned  weapons  against 
Non-Parties,  it  is  still  an  "abuse  of  rights" 
for  the  Soviets  to  transfer  toxins  and  chemi- 
cals to  at  least  three  Allies  (Vietnam.  Lao- 
tian forces,  and  Afghanistan)  and  to  use 
such  weapons  without  prior  chemical  weap- 
ons use  against  such  forces.  The  purpose  of 
discouraging  any  use,  Including  especially 
first  use.  is  defeated  by  a  pattern  of  Soviet 
evasion  of  the  Protocol  restrictions." 

Soviet  conduct  raises  questions  of  compli- 
ance with  signed  but  unratified  treaties. 

Has  the  Soviet  Union  entered  Into  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  an  Intention  of 
violating  it,  as  did  the  Germans  with  the 
Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty  of  1935?  Trea- 
ties that  appear  to  raise  this  issue  include 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972, 
between  the  signing  on  AprU  10,  1972  and 
the  entry-lnto-force  for  purposes  of  stock- 
pile destruction,  on  December  26,  1975;  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  in  effect  since 
March  1976.  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  of 
1979  Data  that  is  publicly  available  does 
not  permit  an  inteUigent  discussion  of  the 
issue,  nor  demonstration  of  a  conclusion  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  Soviets  have  breached  obligations 
under  customary  international  law.  Specifi- 
cally the  Conventional  Weapons  Conven- 
tion of  1981  codifies  the  customary  interna- 
tional law  of  war,  by  limiting  the  right  to 
employ  booby-trap  mines  or  Incendiary  de- 
vices that  unreasonably  kill  or  injure  civil- 
ians. Protocols  II  and  III.  Protocol  I  treats  a 
novel  subject,  use  of  plastics  resulting  in 
fragments  that  are  not  detectable  by  x-ray 
devices.  The  obligations  under  Protocol  I 
come  into  force  six  months  after  the  20th 
ratification,  which  occurred  on  June  2.  1983. 
In  the  interim,  the  Soviets  are  reported  in 
the  press  to  have  violated  Protocols  II  and 
III,  codifications  of  customary  mtemational 

law." 

The  Soviets  have  also  committed  recur- 
ring breaches  of  customary  international 
law  by  repeatedly  bringing  warships  into 
the  territorial  waters  of  other  nations  with- 
out their  consent.  A  Swedish  Royal  Com- 
mission reported  in  April  1983  that  at  least 
40  unconsented  entries  by  foreign  subma- 
rines into  Swedish  territorial  waters  had  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1982  alone.  In  an  Incident 
Involving  the  grounding  of  a  Soviet 
WHISKY -class  submarine  within  Swedish 
territorial  waters,  the  Swedes  detected  ra- 
dioactivity in  the  vicinity.  The  Oslo  newspa- 
per, Verdens  Gang,  reported  in  May  1983 
that  Georgiy  Arbatov  of  the  Institute  for 
North  American  Studies  in  Moscow  had  pro- 
claimed. "If  the  Scandinavians  are  so  naive 
that  they  believe  this  traffic  is  going  to 
stop,  they  are  living  in  a  dream  world.  "*'■ 

In  August  1980  the  Soviets  towed  an 
ECHO-class  submarine  of  a  type  equipped 
for  nuclear  armaments  through  Japanese 
territorial  waters  without  Japanese  consent. 
Only  after  the  unconsented  passage  of  the 
Yoron  JiTna  did  the  Soviets  assert  that  no 
nuclear  weapons  were  abroad.*'  The  U.S. 
Deputy  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Charles  Lichenstein.  report- 
ed that  there  have  been  75  incidents  in 
which  Soviet  aircraft  violated  U.S.  air- 
space.*' ,  ^.  , 
Whether  or  not  this  pattern  of  disregard 
of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  other  nations 
violates  the  1973  Agreement  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  by  increasing  risks  of  a 


serious  Incident,  this  conduct  breaches  the 
duty  of  good  faith  incumbent  upon  all  na- 
tions. ^  ^ 

The  duty  of  states  with  regard  to  arms 
control  must  include  minimal  standards  of 
self-restraint  In  directing  military  air  and 
naval  vessels  near  the  territory  of  other  na- 
tions. ^„  ^,    ^  ,, 

If  Soviet  territory  is  so  "sacred  that  the 
Soviets  justify  the  deaths  of  269  persons 
aboard  an  off-course  civil  aircraft,  it  is  as- 
suredly an  abuse  of  rights  for  the  Soviet 
military  to  trespass  recurringly  in  the  terri- 
tory of  other  nations. 

The  pattern  of  Soviet  breaches  of  arms 
control  obligations  would,  however,  be  In- 
complete without  noting  the  brighter  side: 

The  Soviets  appear  to  comply  with  arms 
control  obligations  designed  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  accidental  war,  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  prohibit  extension  of 
armamente  to  regions  previously  unarmed. 

Agreements  to  reduce  the  rUks  of  acciden- 
tal war  include  the  Hot  Line  Agreements  of 
1963  and  1971.  and  bilateral  accidents  agree- 
ments between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France.  ,    , 

Agreements  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  Include  the  Nonprollferation  Act 
of  1968,  International  Atomic  Energy 
agency  guidelines  for  transfer  of  nuclear 
technology,  and  a  Convention  on  the  Physi- 
cal Protection  of  Radioactive  Materials. 

Agreements  relating  to  armaments  not  in 
operational  forces  include  the  1959  Treaty 
on  Antarctica,  1967  Outer  Space  Treaty, 
and  the  1971  Seabed  Treaty. 

Those  sectors  in  which  the  Soviets  appear 
to  have  a  good  record  of  compliance  lend  to 
be  the  sectors  of  mutual  interest  between 
the  Soviets  and  arms  control  partners. 
Those  sectors  in  which  the  Soviets  appear 
to  breach  recurringly  arms  control  commit- 
ments include  sectors  of  interests  that  are 
not  mutual  and  that  involve,  at  best,  recip- 
rocal Interests.  While  compliance  might 
assure  stabUity  of  a  quid  pro  quo  relation- 
ship undetected  noncompliance  or  detected 
noncompliance  that  is  excused  offers  the 
Soviets  an  opportunity  to  take  the  quid 
without  the  quo. 

What  are  the  Implications  of  these  pat- 
terns for  the  future  of  arms  control? 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Some  tentative  thoughts  follow  from  this 
preliminary  review  of  arms  control  commit- 
ments and  their  breach: 

1.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
those  arms  control  arrangements  based 
upon  a  substantial  mutuality  of  interests 
and  those  which,  at  best,  are  based  on  a  rec- 
iprocity of  interests.  The  former  may  not  re- 
quire verification  of  compliance.  The  latter 
require  verification,  and  more  than  that, 
they  require  that  a  potential  violator  who 
would  deprive  other  parties  of  their  recipro- 
cal benefits  anticipate  that  after  detection, 
there  is  effective  self-help,  collective  securi- 
ty Initiatives,  and  other  responsivie  meas- 
ures. . 

2.  Quantitative  limits,  qualitative  limits, 
and  operational  limits  on  testing  or  employ- 
ment of  forces  are  generally  sectors  where 
interests  are  reciprocal  at  best.  Without  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  strategy 
to  restore  sutistantial  compliance,  it  will 
become  increasingly  imprudent  to  pursue 
such  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

3.  Even  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  restore  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  these  arms  control 
agreements,     some     strategic     confidence 


building  measures,  accident  avoidance  meas- 
ures, nonprollferation  measures,  and  other 
agreemenU  may  nonetheless  be  prudent  if 
based  upon  a  strong  mutuality  of  Intereste. 

4.  To  strengthen  both  Incentives  for  com- 
pliance and  disincentives  for  noncompli- 
ance, a  program  of  anticipatory  safeguards 
should  be  part  of  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  arms  control  measures. 

5.  Following  breaches  of  arms  control  obli- 
gations that  are  material,  the  victim's  pri- 
mary recourse  lies  in  altering  the  course  of 
conduct  of  the  victim  and  allies,  not  in  alter- 
ing the  course  of  conduct  of  the  violator. 

6.  Even  if  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  not  practicable,  victims  of  materi- 
al breaches  of  arms  control  obligations 
should  continue  the  dialogue  with  violator 
states,  if  only  to  restore  the  respect  of  the 
violator  for  the  victims  who  demonstrate  a 
resolve  to  protect  their  interests. 

7.  Because  the  violator  has  already  antici- 
pated many  of  the  responses  of  victim 
states,  post-breach  remedies  are  likely  to  be 
limited  and  often  ineffective.  Hence,  the 
victim  or  potential  victim  of  arms  control 
breaches  requires  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
timely  and  effective  compliance  intelligence, 
and  reduced  emphasis  upon  verification  per 
se.  Knowing  whether  there  Is  a  compliance 
problem  is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  strategy 
to  strengthen  incentives  for  compliance. 
Causes  of  breaches,  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  countermoves  are  appropriate 
topics  of  compliance  intelligence. 

8  In  a  democracy,  the  foundation  of 
strength  is  public  knowledge.  The  support 
that  an  Administration  requires  if  it  U  to 
pursue  a  more  prudent  course  in  arms  con- 
trol depends  upon  a  greater  sharing  of  arms 
control  compliance  issues  with  the  citizens 
of  the  nation.  Both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  should  pursue  opportuni- 
ties to  share  essential  information  with  the 
public. 
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more Sun,  Aug.  19,  1983,  p.  2. 
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"  See  appendix  I. 
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pressed "great  concern"  at>out  possible  deployment 
of  SS-16  launchers,  banned  by  SALT  II  and  the 
SALT  II  Protocol:  "Q.  It  has  been  written  that  the 
Soviets  have  in  excess  of  100  SS-16  mobile  ICBM"s. 
Isn't  that  a  prima  facie  violation  of  SALT  II  limita- 
tions? "A.  I  wouldn't  concede  the  number  100  in 
your  question,  but  certainly  evidence  has  come 
along  that  causes  great  concern  about  whether  the 
SS-16  provisions  of  SALT  II  are  being  respect- 
ed .,  .""  San  Diego  Union.  Oct.  3.  1982. 

"  A  Carnegie  Panel  on  U.S.  Security  and  the 
Future  of  Arms  Control  advises;  ",  .  ,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  it  is  almost  always  in  our  interest  to  let 
the  Soviets  know  of  any  reasonable  concern,  if  only 
to  establish  the  principle  of  insistence  on  strict 
compliance. "  Challenges  for  U.S.  National  Security: 
The  Soviet  Approach  to  Arms  Control:  Verification. 
Problems  and  Prospects.  Conclusions.  1983,  p.  51. 
This  Panel  Report  asserts:  "".  .  .  No  arms  limitation 
treaty  has  ever  been  abrogated  by  the  United 
Slates,  but  neither  have  we  evidence  of  a  violation 
justifying  such  a  course."  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

'"See  the  annual  Jane's  volumes  containing  data 
for  aircraft  carriers  of  all  naval  powers.  Jane's  indi- 
cates that  the  Kiev  first  transited  the  Turkish 
Straits  on  July  18,  1976. 

'"See  April  14,  1983  speech  of  Senator  McClure 
for  references  to  at  least  30  confirmed  tests  with 
extraterritorial  radioactive  venting. 
"See  the  Department  of  State  White  Papers  of 

1981,  1982,  and  supporting  documentation  in  1983. 
rhe  natural  occurrence  of  some  mycotoxins  is  both 
irrelevant  and  not  inconsistent  with  Soviet  causa- 
tion of  the  transfer  and  use  of  toxins  in  "yellow 
rain"  and  other  illegal  attacks.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Posture  Statement  released  in  February  1982. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  assert- 
ed; "The  United  Stales  now  has  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention."  Also  in  February 
1982  U.S.  Ambassador  Max  Kampelman  asserted 
that  the  Soviets  operated  a  biological  weapons  re- 
search and  production  facility  in  Sverdlovsk  and 
that  "we  are  aware  of  five  other  such  facilities  in 
operation    today."    Baltimore   Sun.    February    17. 

1982,  p.  5.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  stated 
in  November  1982,  "I  regret,  then,  to  report  that 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  nevertheless  t>eing 
used  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,"  Covering  letter.  De- 


partment of  State  Special  Report  No.  104,  Novem- 
ber 1982 

"  Annex  II  of  the  Montreux  Convention  defines 
aircraft  carriers  as  "surface  vessels  of  war,  what- 
ever their  displacement,  designed  or  adapted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  carrying  and  operating 
aircraft  at  sea."  Articles  10,  11,  12.  and  Annex  II  to- 
gether prohibit  passage  of  aircraft  carriers  through 
the  Turkish  Straits.  The  Soviets  first  called  the 
Kiev  an  "anti-submarine  cruiser"  but  published 
concurrently  with  transit  in  July  1976  a  legal  claim 
that  Black  Sea  powers  can  transit  aircraft  carriers 
while  others  cannot.  See  the  legally  fallacious  arti- 
cle of  Captain  V.  Serkov,  "The  Legal  Regime  of  the 
Black  Sea  Straits,"  Moyskoi  Sbornik.  July  1976.  See 
also  F.  D.  Froman,  Kiev  and  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion: The  Aircraft  Carrier  That  Became  A  Cruiser 
to  Squeeze  through  the  Turkish  Straits,"  14  San 
Diego  L.  Rev.  681-717  (1977).  A  Turkish  commenta- 
tor argues  that  denunciation  of  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention is  not   in  Turkey's  interests.  S.  Toluner, 

"The  Regulation  of  Passage  through  the  Turkish 
Straits  and  the  Montreux  Convention,"  28  Annates 
de  la  faculte  de  droit  d'Istanbul  79-95  at  94  (1981). 
The  Soviets  have  built  all  of  their  aircraft  carriei-s 
at  Nikolayev  South  on  the  Black  Sea.  Without  any 
noticeable  responsive  measures,  other  than  diplo- 
matic exchanges  and  debates  in  the  British  Parlia 
ment,  the  Soviets  have  built  additional  ""Kiev'"-clas.> 
aircraft  carriers  and  are  plaiuiing  an  even  larger 
one,  despite  the  necessity  of  violating  the  Mon- 
treux Convention  to  reach  the  high  seas.  The  1983 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  states:  "In  1981, 
two  Soviet  KIEV -Class  aircraft  carriers  were  oper- 
ational. Now,  three  units  are  on  the  high  seas;  a 
fourth  unit  has  been  launched;  and  development 
continues  on  a  newer,  larger  class  of  aircraft  carri- 
ers." 

"  After  failing  to  provide  so-called  confidence 
building  notifications  of  military  maneuvers 
(SO'yuZ-81.  and  ZAPAD-81)  concurrent  with  the 
Polish  crisis,  the  Soviets  asserted  that  the  notifica- 
tions were  "only  "guidelines',  not  'requirements'." 
See  the  statement  of  Ambassador  Max  Kampel- 
man. Oct.  30,  1981,  in  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Madrid  CSCE  Negotiations,  1980-81.  Selected  Docu- 
ments No.  20,  Septeml>er  1982.  p.  31.  Before 
SOYUZ-81  the  Soviets  failed  to  provide  notice  of 
tr(X)p  strength.  Before  ZAPAD-81  Izvestia  material- 
ly misrepresented  Ihe  troop  strength  as  a  "very  lim- 
ited" number  of  troops.  Two  days  later,  after  the 
exercise  had  started,  TASS  conceded  that  there 
were  "approximately  100,000  troops"  involved,  the 
largest  maneuver  number  since  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  Soviets  have  at  least 
breached  their  duty  of  good  faith,  and  have  de- 
stroyed the  "confidence  building"  aspect  of  the 
troop  notifications  by  .selective  non-notification  in 
crises.  See  the  Semi-Annual  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe, 

'"  In  a  legally  binding  declaration  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  January  14,  1960,  with  worldwide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  text.  General  Secretary  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev declared:  "...  I  would  like  to  stress  again 
that  in  order  to  etisure  the  most  favorable  (^ondi- 
tions  for  the  early  drafting  of  an  agreement  on  the 
discontinuance  of  tests,  the  Soviet  Government  will 
continue  to  abide  by  its  pledge  not  to  resume  exper- 
imental nuclear  explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  the  Western  powers  begin  testing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons.  "  Khrushchev  added,  with 
regard  to  a  proposed  test  ban  treaty,  "'If  a  party 
violates  its  obligations,  the  initiators  of  the  viola- 
tion will  cover  themselves  with  shame  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  will  brand  them.'"  Cur- 
rent Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  12.  No.  2,  p.  8. 

'>  For  one  account,  see  Raymond  L.  Garthoff, 
"Handling  the  Cienfuegos  Crisis,"  International  Se- 
curity, vol.  8,  No.  1,  Summer  1983,  pp.  46-66.  See 
the  separate  statements  issued  by  the  White  House 
and  by  TASS  for  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Oct.  13.  1979.  The  U.S.  statement  appears 
to  include  Cuban  territorial  waters  within  the  defi- 
nition of  Cuba,  for  purposes  of  banning  offensive 
weapons  of  the  United  States  favorable. 

"*  On  Mar.  16,  1982  Leonid  Brezhnev  announced  a 
"decision  of  the  Soviet  Leadership  "  to  "Introduce, 
unilaterally,  a  moratorium  on  the  deployment"'  of 
SS-20  missiles  in  the  European  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R."  On  May  18,  1982  Brezhnev  stated  that 
the  commitment  "also  envisions  a  unilateral  freeze 
on  the  preparations  for  the  ultimate  deployment  of 
missiles.  Yes,  it  does  envision  this,  including  an  end 
to  the  construction  of  launching  positions."  Accord- 
ing to  Roberte  Gillette.  "More  Soviet  Bases  for  SS- 


20s  Reported  in  Asia,  "  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  8, 
1983,  p.  8,  ".  .  .  What  the  Soviets  have  done,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  officials,  is  to  continue  deploying 
missiles  at  all  sites  that  were  under  construction  at 
the  time  the  moratorium  was  announced,  "even  if 
only  a  shovelful  of  earth  had  been  turned'  .  . 

"See  Lauterpacht  (ed).  2  Oppenheim's  Interna- 
tional Law  Sec.  113  at  p.  343.  note  2  (8th  ed.  1955); 
M.  Greenspan.  The  Modern  Law  of  Land  Warfare 
at  358  Note  184  (1959):  M.  Whileman,  10  Digest  of 
International  Law  at  458  (1968).  Records  relating  to 
a  Red  Army  military  tribunal  in  Khabarovsk,  re- 
sulting in  12  convictions  in  1949,  aie  contained  in 
U.S.S.R..  Materials  on  the  Trial  of  Former  Service- 
men of  the  Japanese  Army:  Trial  of  Otozoo.  et  al. 
(1949). 

"  At  least  33  of  the  Parties  to  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col, including  the  Soviet  Union,  reserved  the  right 
not  to  be  bound  in  relation  to  Non-Parlies.  The  un- 
usually high  rate  of  reservations  (28  percent,  as  of 
June  1983)  may  indicate  that  the  Protocol  is  only  a 
peremptory  norm  when  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  reser%'ations  of  at  least  33  Parties.  But  if  the 
Soviets  can  convict  12  Japanese  servicemen  for  use 
of  prohibited  weapons  when  their  nation  was  not 
even  a  Protocol  Party,  then  Soviet  use  and  transfer 
for  use  against  Non-Parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  at  minimum  an  "abuse  of  rights"  and  a  material 
breach  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Protocol. 

"  The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Conventional 
Weapons  Convention  on  April  10,  1981,  and  ratified 
the  Convention  on  June  8,  1982.  Evidence  taken  by 
the  so-called  People's  Tribunal,  founded  by  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  led  one  participant  to  write:  "Alter 
seeing  booby-trap  mines  in  the  form  of  plastic  toys, 
pens  and  pencils  and  valises,  after  holding  in  my 
hands  gas  masks  removed  from  dead  Soviet  sol- 
diers; after  seeing  photographs  of  the  black,  bloat- 
ed faces  of  dead  Afghan  women  and  children.  ...  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  violated 
human  rights  and  the  rules  of  war.  .  .  ."  Agah 
Khan,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2.  1983, 
sec.  4,  p.  14.  Department  of  Stale  Publication  No. 
104,  November  1982,  indicates  that  the  Soviets  ap- 
plied an  incendiary  chemical  to  at  least  60  civilians, 
including  children,  in  an  incident  of  Sept.  13,  1982, 
after  Soviet  ratification  but  before  entry-into-force 
of  the  Convention.  Since  Protocol  II  and  III  incor- 
porate longstanding  rules  against  unnecessary 
injury  lo  civilians,  a  breach  of  these  Protocols  is  a 
breach  of  existing  legal  duties. 

•"Svein  A.  Rohne,  "Kremlin  Boast  About  Subma- 
rines—Andropov's Friend  Warns  of  New  Cruises  in 
Norwegian  Waters."  Verdens  Gang,  May  11,  1983,  p. 
5. 

*'  See  Robert  J.  Grammig,  "The  Yoron  Jima  Sub- 
marine Incident  of  August  1980:  A  Soviet  Violation 
of  the  Law"  of  the  Sea, "  Harvard  International  Law 
Journal,  No.  22,  1981.  pp.  331-354. 

"  "Soviets  Violated  Space  75  Times,"  Chicago 
Tribune.  Sept.  4,  1983,  p.  8. 

Exhibit  4 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  26.  1983] 

The  President's  SALT  Screwdriver 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  93-0  Senate  vote  demanding  that  the 
administration  report  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions gives  President  Reagan  what  he  really 
wants  but  his  diplomatic  and  political  advis- 
ers don't:  a  rationale  for  concisely  stated, 
provable  charges  of  nuclear  cheating  by  the 
Kremlin, 

Reagan  has  dropped  hints  for  months 
that  the  time  has  come  to  call  the  Soviets  to 
account.  Writing  on  Sept.  12  to  a  close 
friend  who  had  complained  about  mild  U.S. 
retaliation  against  the  Soviet  Union's  shoot- 
ing down  of  the  Korean  airliner.  Reagan 
said:  "We  have  some  screws  that  can  be 
tightened  and  I  have  screwdriver  in  hand." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  president  was 
alluding  to  Soviet  SALT  cheating. 

But  each  time  he  was  ready  to  go  public, 
advisers  intruded.  His  diplomatic  advisers 
feared  that  would  ruin  U.S.-Soviet  arms  con- 
trol talks,  and  his  political  advisers  worried 
about  restoring  Reagan's  Attila  the  Hun 
image.  Last  Thursday's  Senate  vote  changes 
all  that,  because  a  unanimous  roll-call  vote 
is  hard  to  ignore.  Whatever  the  State  De- 
partment   and    White    House    West    Wing 


think,  Reagan  is  where  he  wants  to  be: 
under  Senate  command  to  report  the  dis- 
turbing pattern  of  Soviet  cheating. 

Moreover,  even  State  Department  deten- 
tists  are  fretting  under  escalating  evidence 
of  Soviet  cheating.  "They've  busted  the 
SALT  agreements,"  a  top  Foggy  Bottom 
policy-maker  blurted  out  to  us.  That  paral- 
lels the  president's  public  rebuke  to  the 
Kremlin,  nearly  five  months  before  the  So- 
viets shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight 
007.  On  March  31  he  warned  about  "increas- 
ingly serious  grounds"  for  questioning 
Soviet  compliance. 

In  their  first  effort  to  use  the  air  tragedy 
to  get  an  administration  accounting  of  al- 
leged Soviet  violation.-;,  conservative  Repub- 
lican Sens.  James  McClure  and  Jesse  Helms 
tried  to  tack  their  amendment  to  the  con- 
gressional resolution  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  Korean  airline  disaster.  That 
failed,  45-50,  because  of  a  bipartisan  deal- 
orchestrated  by  the  White  House— to  accept 
no  amendments.  But  in  failing,  the  vote  re- 
vealed to  surprised  Republicans  a  large  res- 
ervoir of  support  from  liberal  Democrats. 

That  led  to  the  second  effort  last  Thurs- 
day, when  the  amendment  was  tacked  on 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill. 
Sen.  George  Mitchell  of  Maine,  a  widely  re- 
spected bearer  of  liberal  Democratic  colors, 
denied  that  he  and  his  ideological  brethren 
are  not  serious  about  charges  of  Soviet 
cheating  by  telling  us:  "This  is  a  matter  of 
such  seriousness  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond 
slogans." 

Support  from  such  unaccustomed  sources 
on  a  sensitive  arms  control  question  leaves 
Ronald  Reagan  in  a  position  of  unique 
strength  to  overcome  nay-sayers  in  his  own 
administration.  He  also  has  the  evidence, 
thanks  to  the  top-level  'Verification  Panel 
set  up  last  April.  The  panel's  chairman.  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Director  William  P. 
Clark,  ordered  an  immediate  study  by  NSC 
staffers  documenting  Soviet  non-compli- 
ance. 

That  study,  which  has  been  completed  on 
current  intelligence  data,  details  a  long  and 
sorry  story:  suspected  Soviet  testing  of  two 
"new  type"  ICBM  missiles,  despite  a  SALT 
II  ban  on  more  than  one;  deployment  of 
what  U.S.  intelligence  officials  call  a 
"battle-management"  radair  in  the  interior 
part  of  Siberia,  violating  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty;  consistent  violations  of  the 
treaty,  which  forbids  underground  testing 
of  weapons  with  an  explosive  force  of  more 
than  150  kilotons.  The  list  is  long  and  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  longer  by  the  week. 

Even  though  the  SALT  treaties  are  so  no- 
toriously ambiguous  and  porous  that  abso- 
lute proof  is  hard  to  obtain,  the  Senate 
means  business  in  demanding  an  accounting 
of  every  piece  of  non-compliance  evidence 
available  to  U.S,  intelligence.  The  House 
will  undoubtedly  concur  when  it  gets  the 
Senate  amendment. 

That  puts  the  president  in  an  enviable  po- 
sition, considering  his  basic  instincts.  Under 
congressional  mandate  to  produce,  it  will  be 
easy  for  him  lo  play  the  real  Ronald 
Reagan  and  send  the  violations  report  to 
Capitol  Hill.  That  may  cause  sulking  on  his 
White  House  staff  and  in  top  drawers  of  the 
national  security  bureaucracy,  but  it's  what 
the  president  alwa.vs  has  wanted.  He  now 
has  his  screwdriver  in  hand. 


Exhibit  5 


[Prom  Business  Week,  Sept.  19,  19831 

What  the  Soviets  Are  So  Anxious  To 

Conceal 

(By  Yosef  Bodansky) 

Moscow  is  paranoid  about  penetration  of 
its  airspace  in  the  Far  East  by  foreign  air- 
craft, especially  at  night,  because  of  the  vast 
expansion  of  its  military  establishment  in 
the  region.  That  is  why  the  unarmed 
Korean  Air  Lines  plane  was  doomed  when  it 
strayed  over  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  ear- 
lier this  month. 

The  Soviets  have  been  swiftly  building  up 
their  military  complex  in  East  Asia  since 
1969,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  by  means 
of  maskirovka,  or  concealment.  Much  of  the 
activity  is  carried  on  at  night  in  order  to 
mask  violations  of  both  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  treaties  with  the  U.S.  The  quanti- 
tative buildup  in  the  Far  East  started  after 
the  inva.sion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  border 
skirmishes  with  the  Chinese.  But  a  quanti- 
tative leap  came  after  1972,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  of  the  Army  V.  I. 
Petrov  as  commander  of  the  F^  East  Mili- 
tary District.  Petrov  reorganized  ground 
forces  in  four  military  districts— Central 
Asia,  Siberia,  Transbaikal,  and  the  Far 
East— into  one  of  Russia's  new  theaters  of 
military  operations.  For  his  achievements 
there,  Petrov  was  recently  made  a  marshal 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Soviet  ground 
forces  and  was  decorated  as  a  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  May. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  to  portray  the 
buildup  in  the  Par  E^t  as  directed  toward 
China.  It  includes  a  boost  In  militaryman- 
power  to  505,000  this  year,  up  from  310,000 
in  1979.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
tanks  tripled  to  around  15.000.  combat  heli- 
copters quadrupled  to  1,000,  and  first-line 
aircraft  jumped  to  3,200  from  2,000.  By  de- 
picting the  expansion  as  being  basically 
aimed  at  China,  Moscow  hoped  to  justify  it 
to  the  West.  By  magnifying  the  West's  per- 
ception of  Moscow's  fear  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  (PLA),  the  Kremlin  hopes 
to  encourage  Western  expectations  that  in  a 
war  with  NATO,  Soviet  troops  would  be  tied 
down  facing  the  Chinese. 

On  closer  examination,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  envisage  neither  the  capability  nor 
the  goal  of  occupying  China  and  its  billion- 
plus  inhabitants.  Rather,  Russian  strategy- 
dating  to  the  imperial  staff  in  the  1880's— in 
a  war  with  China  has  looked  toward  Chi- 
nese dismemberment,  the  creation  of  local 
separatist  governments,  and  the  occupation 
of  limited  but  crucial  areas,  strategically 
and  economically,  in  northwest  and  north 
east  China.  Occupied  land  would  include  56 
percent  of  China  territory  and  all  of  its  nu- 
clear installations  but  only  6  percent  of  its 
population,  mostly  non-Han  minorities.  The 
Russians  propose  to  attain  these  objectives 
by  lightning  strikes  against  the  PLA.  which 
Moscow  believes  has  virtually  no  offensive 
capability.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  cool  down  their  feud  with  the  Chi- 
nese, most  recently  by  concessions  to  Beij- 
ing in  the  dispute  over  definition  of  the 
Ussuri  River  border. 

The  buildup  of  ground  forces  against 
China  was  completed  in  the  early  1970's. 
Since  then,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  spe- 
cial and  highly  maneuverable  units.  Russian 
capabilities  in  the  Far  East  have  been  tested 
in  a  series  of  sophisticated  exercises,  includ- 
ing the  mock  capture  of  Etorofu,  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Kuril  chain  that  the  Soviets 
took  from  Japan  after  World  War  II.  Etor- 
ofu has  become  the  center  for  projection  of 
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President  Reagan  has  made  the  following 
five  accusations  of  Soviet  violations  of  five 
arms  control  treaties: 

1.  SOVIET  VIOLATION  OF  THE  UNRATIFIED  SALT 
II  TREATY 

President  Reagan  made  the  following 
statement  at  a  press  breakfast  on  February 
23  1983  about  Soviet  flight-testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM  in  violation  of  SALT 
II-  "•  •  •  I'm  convinced  that  these  are  viola- 
tions •  •  *.  This  last  one  comes  the  closest 
to  indicating  that  it  is  a  violation." 

There  is  an  open  and  shut  case  on  this 
SALT  II  violation,  testing  of  2  new  type 
ICBMs  when  only  one  U  allowed.  President 
Reagan  stated  further  in  regard  to  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations  on  April  21,  1983  "•  *  * 
When  have  they  stopped?" 

2.  SOVIET  VIOLATION  OF  THE  KENNEDY- 
KHRUSHCHEV  AGREEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  28.  1962 

This  agreement  was  supposed  to  "halt  fur- 
ther Introduction  of  such  weapons  systems 
(i  e  Soviet  offensive  missiles  and  other  of- 
fensive weapons,  which  Khrushchev  even 
defined  as  Including  Soviet  troops)  into 
Cuba  "as  firm  undertakings"  on  the  part  of 
"both"  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ments. 

President  Reagan  stated  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  May.  1982:  "You  know,  there's  been 
other  things  we  think  are  violations  also  of 
the  1962  agreement." 

There  is  conclusive  physical  evidence  of 
Soviet  military  activity  in  Cuba  in  violation 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement. 
On  September  14.  1983.  President  Reagan 
repeated  his  accusation.  He  stated:  "As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  that  agreement  has  been 
abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  considered  offensive  weapons,  not  defen- 
sive, there. " 
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President  Reagan's  Accusations  of  Soviet 
SALT  Violations 


Reagan  himself  has  taken  the 

,  out  Soviet  arms  control  vio- 

^hlch  I  applaud  as  leadership  and 

^  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 

President  Reagan  has  a  realistic 

Soviet  Union  and  of  the  inten- 

,he  Soviet  Politburo.  On  January 

Reagan  said  that  the  Soviets  would 

commit  any  crime"  to  achieve 

He  understands  the  dangers  of 

Leninism,  and  the  degree  to  which 

guides  and  legitimizes  the  rule 

..  Communist  Party.  The  Ameri- 

share  President  Reagan's  realism 

the  Soviets. 


3.  SOVIET  violations  OF  THE  THRESHOLD  TEST 

BAN  TREATY  OF  1974 

President  Reagan  stated  on  March  28, 
1983:  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
have  been  numerous  violations  •  *  *" 

On  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
US  has  95  percent  confidence  of  several 
Soviet  violations  of  the  TTBT  at  militarily 
significant  levels. 

4.  AND  5.  soviet  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  OF  1925  AND  THE 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  CONVENTION  OF  1975 

President  Reagan  stated  on  January  26, 
1983:  "There  Is  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations  of  international  treaties 
concerning  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons." 

President  Reagan  also  stated  on  June  n, 
1982  at  the  United  Nations:  "The  Soviet 
Union  and  their  allies  are  violating  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  .  .  .  and  the  1972 
(i.e.  ratified  in  1975)  Biological  Warfare 
Convention.  There  is  conclusive  evidence." 

There  is  conclusive  physical  evidence  of 
these  Soviet  violations  in  South  East  and 
South  West  Asia,  as  well  as  at  Sverdlovsk  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  addition.  President  Reagan  has  made 
two  further  statements  on  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol compliance  in  general.  On  May  9,  1982, 
President  Reagan  stated: 

"So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  suspi- 
cions have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations  under 
existing  arms  control  treaties."  (Emphasis 
added.) 


President    Reagan 
March  31,  1983: 

•And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  have  been 
increasingly  serious  grounds  for  questioning 
their  (i.e.  Soviet)  compliance  with  the  arms 
control  agreements  that  have  already  been 
signed  and  that  we  have  both  pledged  to 
uphold.  /  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  in 
the  near  future  ..."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  President  is  not  alone  in  his  concerns 
about  SALT  II  violations.  On  April  7,  1983, 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  was  asked  if 
the  Soviet  Union  was  violating  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  particularly  with  regard  to  testing  a 
second  new  type  ICBM.  Weinberger  an- 
swered: ,  ,  ,  .  , 
■They're  (i.e..  the  Soviets)  doing  a  lot  of 
things  that  seem  to  us  to  involve  work  with 
two  missiles,  whereas  the  SALT  treaty  ap- 
pears to  limit  the  one.  They're  doing  a  lot  of 
things  about  encryption  *  •  *  which  the 
SALT  treaty  appears  to  ban  •  *  *  there  may 
be  a  violation.  Indeed,  and  this  would  not  be 
the  first  time.  The  real  violation  of  the  Sovi- 
ets is  with  the  chemical  treaties  and  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea.  And  that  isn't  a  question  of  in- 
terpretation. That's  unfortunately  a  flat 
fact."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Weinberger  added  that  there  may  be  sev- 
eral Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  According  to 
Human  Events  of  April  16,  1983: 

"A  high-level  Interagency  group,  co- 
chaired  by  Admiral  Jonathan  Howe,  head  of 
the  State  Department  Political-Military 
Bureau,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Perle,  unanimously  agreed  on 
March  8  that  the  Soviets  blatantly  violated 
the  SALT  II  treaty  that  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  not  to 
undercut.  William  E.  Jackson,  who  served 
with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  previous  Administration  and 
is  now  with  the  Brookings  Institution,  con- 
firmed the  report.  In  a  press  conference  last 
week,  Jackson  said  the  Soviets,  in  violation 
of  SALT  II,  tested  a  missile  on  February  8 
that  may  have  had  twice  the  warhead  pay- 
load  of  the  SS-13,  rather  than  the  5  percent 
allowed.  He  also  said  the  agreement  allows 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM  to  each  side,  but 
that  the  SovieU  have  developed  two." 

*Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Burt 
stated  on  March  20,  1983:  "You  can  be  sure 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  any 
arms  control  agreement,  this  Administra- 
tion will  come  forward  and  talk  about  it. " 

President  Reagan  already  has  accused  the 
Soviets  of  five  violations  of  five  arms  con- 
trol treaties,  although  this  fact  is  not  well 
known  in  the  Congress  or  throughout  the 
country.  Richard  Burt  seems  also  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  President's  accusations. 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan's  five  ac- 
cusations, there  are  two  other  violations 
charges  which  deserve  mention.  First,  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  according  to  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger.  Second,  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment in  many  ways,  such  as,  by  replacing 
light  ICBMs  with  heavy  ICBMs.  Henry  Kis- 
singer called  this  "sharp  practice"  and 
former  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
called  it  a  violation. 


ROBERT  C.  BAILEY:  AN  EXAM- 
PLE OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Presi(Jent, 
earlier  this  month  I  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  funeral  services  of  a 


dear   friend   and   longtime   neighbor, 
Robert  C.  Bailey. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  am  privileged  to 
know  many  people— the  great  and  the 
near  great— people  of  importance  and 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  state  and 
commerce,  and,  on  occasion,  those  who 
have  gained  transient  fame  by  dint  of 
singular  achievement  or  unusual  hap- 
penstance. It  has  also  been  my  great 
privilege  to  meet  and  befriend  individ- 
uals who  receive  neither  public  adora- 
tion nor  media  acclaim,  but  who  never- 
theless make  great  and  lasting  contri- 
butions to  the  daily  life  of  America 
and  which  make  this  country,  such  a 
great  place  in  which  to  live. 

When  I  attended  Bob's  funeral,  I 
clearly  saw  how  important  are  those 
men  and  women  of  quiet  competence, 
both  in  work  and  domestic  life.  Out  of 
the  public  glare,  they  cheerfully  tend 
families,  friends,  businesses,  and  com- 
munities, as  did  Bob.  For  nearly  50 
years,  30  of  them  in  the  Washington, 
D.C..  area,  Bob  worked  as  an  actuary, 
eventually  serving  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Washington.  Never  content  to  have 
only  one  interest,  he  also  was  a  Mason 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Friday 
Morning  Music  Club. 

It  is  only  by  knowing  individuals 
such  as  Bob  Bailey  that  one  is  truly 
enriched.  By  his  devoted  love  and  con- 
cern for  his  dutiful  wife,  Agnes,  his 
sons,  George  and  John,  and  daughters- 
in-law,  Lisa  and  Elizabeth,  he  was  an 
example  for  us  all  to  emulate.  Bob's 
commitment  to  his  profession  and  will- 
ingness to  lend  his  time  to  his  commu- 
nity sorely  will  be  missed  and  surely 
will  be  remembered  by  all  for  whom 
his  life  was  spent.  With  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniamous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  eulogy  present- 
ed by  Rev.  Gordon  Forbes  of  the 
Westmoreland  Congressional  Church 
at  the  memorial  service  for  Robert  C. 
Bailey.  I  wish  to  do  this  because  it  was 
one  of  the  most  moving  statements  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read  about  a  man 
who  had  quietly,  without  ostentation, 
in  his  own  way.  enriched  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Service  for  Robert  C.  Bailey, 
September  9.  1983 

Dear  Friends  of  Robert  Bailey:  We  have 
come  here  to  worship  God  and  recall  with 
thankfulness  the  life  of  Robert  Bailey. 

Hear,  if  you  wiU.  a  letter  from  the  family 
of  Mr.  Bailey: 

Dear  Dad:  Thoughts  fill  our  heads  and  it 
is  difficult  to  summarize  our  gratefulness 
for  having  you  as  our  husband  and  father. 

Quite  simply,  we  WEUit  to  thank  you  for 
the  fine  human  qualities  we  have  learned 
from  you  through  your  example.  In  your 
peaceful  way,  you  showed  us  the  power  of 
compassion,  empathy,  faith,  honesty,  and 
humor.  You  set  an  example  of  the  purpose 


and  satisfaction  to  be  achieved  through  edu- 
cation and  learning. 

It  seemed  like  you  never  complained,  but 
were  more  concerned  about  others'  needs 
and  troubles.  Your  constant  loving  support 
for  Mom  was  obvious  to  all  who  knew  you. 

In  your  last  hours  of  life,  you  appeared  to 
luiow  that  we  were  all  beside  you.  Perhaps 
you  knew  we  had  discussed  how  we  would 
stay  beside  you  as  you  passed  from  physical 
being  no  matter  how  prolonged.  Perhaps 
you  even  perceived  this  as  a  burden  on  us, 
but  it  would  not  have  been— how  insignifi- 
cant our  problems  were  by  any  measure. 

You  have  taught  us  one  final,  priceless 
lesson  in  the  dignity  and  peace  with  which 
death  can  be  faced.  You  have  become  the 
family's  pioneer  in  this  transformation  and 
you  have  given  us  the  power  to  continue. 

Dad.  though  you  are  gone  from  our  sight, 
you  are  Immortal  In  soul,  and  others  will  see 
you  as  reflections  in  us  for  the  remainder  of 
our  years. 

With  deepest  love,  thank  you. 

Your  Family. 

How  shall  we  remember  this  life?  Memory 
Is  a  powerful  thing.  It  has  the  power  to  lib- 
erate or  to  haunt.  It  has  the  power  to  evoke 
rejoicing  and  thanks  or  regret  and  remorse. 
It  has  the  power  to  move  and  inspire  or  to 
shrivel  and  demean.  Memory  Is  a  powerful 
thing. 

Those  who  have  known  and  loved  Robert 
Bailey  bid  us  to  remember  all  of  those  quali- 
ties which  endeared  him  to  them  and  to  us. 
They  bid  you  remember  his  gentleness. 
Robert  was  a  gentle  man  who  had  his  own 
convictions  but  gave  space  and  freedom  for 
others  to  have  theirs.  Remember  his  gentle- 
ness. 

We  bid  you  to  remember  his  patience.  The 
difference  between  a  patient  and  an  impa- 
tient person  is  found  in  the  capacity  to 
"wait."  Waiting  is  not  a  virtue  we  hold  dear 
in  American  culture.  Robert  Bailey  had  the 
capacity  to  wait.  Remember  his  patience. 

The  testimony  is  that  Robert  was  a  reflec- 
tive and  philosophical  man.  Broadly  read 
and  deeply  stimulated  by  a  large  range  of 
Interests,  Robert  had  the  capacity  to  put 
present  things  into  broad  and  full  perspec- 
tive. There  was  an  unusual  capacity  to  see 
things  wholly.  While  not  empowering  of  de- 
cisiveness, such  a  quality  is  encouragement 
to  wisdom.  So  remember  his  wisdom. 

Finally,  we  bid  you  to  remember  his 
strength  and  support.  His  family  thrived  be- 
cause of  Roberts'  presence.  His  aid,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  his  encouragement  to  all  that 
was  satisfying  and  helpful  to  his  family's 
welfare  shall  be  deeply  missed.  Remember 
his  quiet  and  unassuming  support. 

Memory  is  a  powerful  thing.  We  bid  you. 
then,  remember  Robert  Bailey  ui  this  way 
that  his  death  may  liberate,  evoke  rejoicing, 
and  inspire  all  that  is  good.  Let  us  pray: 

O  God  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  who  has 
knit  us  together  In  one  bundle  of  life 
through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  we  come  before  you  in  quietness  and 
peace.  Hallow  for  us  all  good  and  tender 
memory.  Stir  within  us  thanksgiving  for  the 
gift  of  Robert's  life.  Cleanse  us  of  any  regret 
and  remorse.  And  so  dwell  with  us  In  this 
hour  of  sadness  and  grief  that  we  may  dwell 
safely  in  this  darkness  awaiting  the  coming 
again  of  your  light  and  joy.  In  Christ's 
Name  we  pray. 

Amen. 

Dear  Friends:  There  are  two  words  that 
our  Scripture  holds  up  for  our  reflection 
and  meditation  at  this  moment  of  memorial 
and  remembrance. 


The  first  is  contained  in  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians.  He  writes.  "We  look  not  to 
the  things  that  are  seen  but  to  the  things 
that  are  unseen.  For  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  passing  but  the  things  that  are 
unseen  are  eternal."  Personal  qualities  can 
not  really  be  seen,  that  is,  touched  and  held. 
We  can  experience  their  effect.  We  can  re- 
ceive and  benefit  from  their  fruits.  But 
qualities  are  unseen.  Those  qualities  are 
eternal.  They  live  on  long  after  someone  has 
died.  Robert's  patience,  gentleness,  and 
wisdom  continue  to  live  on.  They  live  on  in 
those  who  received  their  benefit.  They  live 
on  In  all  who  seek  to  embrace  similar  quali- 
ties. They  live  on  in  the  heart  of  God  who  is 
the  ground  of  all  gentleness,  patience  and 
wisdom.  "We  look  not  to  the  things  that  are 
seen  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen.  For 
the  things  that  are  seen  are  transient  but 
the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal."  Our 
faith  reminds  us  that  the  highest  quality  in 
life  is  love.  Love  Is  eternal.  The  love  we  have 
received  from  Robert  and  the  love  we  have 
given  have  not  been  lost. 

The  second  word  is  contained  in  Paul's 
letter  to  Rome.  He  writes,  "I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death  nor  life  *  •  •  nor  any- 
thing In  all  creation  can  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  Our  Lord." 
It  Is  a  statement  that  nothing  In  death  can 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  Death 
may  be  the  close  of  a  chapter  but  It  Is  not 
the  finish  of  a  book.  It  Is  an  end  of  a  move- 
ment but  not  the  close  of  a  symphony.  Even 
now  we  can  be  assured  that  our  loved  one 
lives  In  the  broader  and  deeper  love  of  God. 
Nothing  In  death  can  separate  us  from 
God's  love. 

Nor  can  anything  In  life.  Death  is  a  diffi- 
cult moment  for  those  of  us  who  survive.  A 
great  hole  and  a  great  gap  is  left  in  our 
lives.  A  very  real  and  present  love  has  gone. 
In  the  midst  of  that  grief  and  loss  our  faith 
assures  us  that  we  are  loved  eternally  and 
that  nothing  In  life,  nothing  in  this  grief, 
can  separate  us  from  that  love.  Let  us  pray. 


YAZ:  ALWAYS  A  CHAMPION 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  was  proud  yester- 
day to  join  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  sup- 
port of  his  resolution  (S.  Res.  232) 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate, 
honoring  Carl  Yastrzemski,  captain  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Today  I  rise  to 
add  a  personal  tribute  to  "Yaz"  and 
his  contributions  to  baseball  which 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and 
no  doubt,  most  Americans  everywhere. 

Mr.  F>resident.  from  the  retirement 
of  Boston's  beloved  Ted  Williams, 
when  there  appeared  in  Fenway's 
famed  left  field  a  new  rookie— Carl 
Yastrzemski— through  the  woeful 
losing  years  of  the  early  sixties, 
through  the  "Impossible  Dream  of 
1967"  and  the  team  in  1975  which  cap- 
tured the  Nation's  heart  and  forced 
the  "Big  Red  Machine"  of  Cincinnati 
to  a  seventh  game  in  World  Series,  and 
through  the  heartbreaking  loss  to  the 
hated  Yankees  in  a  special  playoff  in 
1978,  Carl  Yastrzemski  has  always 
been  at  the  center  of  things  in  the 
clutch.  No  one  from  young  "kids"  to 
the  "old  vets"  ever  worked  harder. 
Yastrzemski     taught     everyone     the 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 

e  printed  the  following  arti- 

Barnicle  from  the  Boston 

.king  my  remarks. 

)eing  no  objection,  the  article 

ord  'red    to    be    printed    in    the 

1  IS  follows: 

'  Taz:  Always  a  Champion 

(By  Mike  Barnicle) 

was  a  simple  game  played  on 

the  sun  and  fans  deceived  them- 

thinking  that  men  played  it  only 

4)ver  the  years,  the  night  took  it 

afternoons  and  there  are  green 

.  instead  of  lush  lawns  and  the 

of  dollars  has  turned  the  music  of 

into  the  sound  of  an  adding  ma- 


longer  pose  in  playground  shad- 
pretending  to  be  DiMaggio,  Mays  or 
1  he  ballet  involved  in  chasing  long 
or  the  visual  poetry  of  a  double 
II  there,  but  free  agency  and  labor 
lave  resulted  in  loyalty  that  has 
rust. 

and  owners  speak  in  Wall  Street 

plab'ers  mutter  in  some  dead  language 

alwi  ys  has  a  clause  for  cash;  and  all 

parties  are  part  of  a  deceit  that  has 

e  game  of  its  magic  and  the  fans 

of  their  youth. 

through  it  all,  across  all  the  years, 

ilways  find  a  handful  of  athletes 

I  ind  perform  as  if  they  are  the  cus- 

the  game's  reputation,  as  if  their 

tirte  at  bat  U  going  to  help  restore  a 

the  dream  that  every  child  once 

his   heart  whenever  baseball   was 

Yi  istrzemski  is  such  a  man. 


He  never  had  the  power  of  a  Jackson  or  a 
Schmidt.  He  never  had  the  speed  of  a  Cle- 
mente.  He  does  not  have  the  size  or 
strength  of  someone  like  Winfield  or  Rice. 

He  approached  the  game  the  way  a  car- 
penter frames  a  house.  His  foundation  was 
desire;  the  walls  were  made  of  intensity;  the 
roof  was  nailed  down  with  heart. 

His  career  has  stretched  across  the  terms 
of  six  presidents,  a  couple  of  mayors  and 
two  decades  that  have  changed  the  face  of 
this  country  forever.  There  are  people  just 
one  year  out  of  college  whose  entire 
memory  of  the  Red  Sox  is  book-ended  by 
the  name  Yastrzemski. 

He  played  on  some  awful  teams,  some 
good  ones  and,  perhaps,  one  great  one.  He 
was  stacked  in  batting  orders  with  players 
who  were  pathetic  and  a  few  others  who 
had  better  natural  ability  and  physical  gifts 
than  No.  8  did. 

Through  it  all,  the  first-  and  last-place 
finishes,  the  embarrassment  and  the  ap- 
plause, it  was  always  Carl  Yastrzemskis 
pride  that  bound  those  teams  together  and 
carried  them  through  the  long  season.  Prom 
March  to  October,  he  ran  everything  out. 

He  was  The  Captain, "  but  his  speeches 
were  given  in  the  batter's  box  and  out  along 
the  cinder  track  in  left  field.  He  was  an  all- 
star  but  the  glitter  in  his  game  came  from 
his  consistency.  He  was  a  steady  light  in  the 
sky.  not  some  shooting  star  that  faded  in  a 
haze  of  adhesive  tape,  whirlpools  and  ex- 

CUS6S. 

His  talent  was  always  disguised  within  a 
body  better  suited  for  a  journeyman  infield- 
er.  And  there  were  years  when  he  was  hurt 
nearly  all  the  time  and  the  numbers  from 
those  seasons  libel  his  career  when  looked 
at  separately. 

But  he  played.  He  altered  his  stance  or  fa- 
vored his  back.  He  limped  a  bit  and  took  a 
little  off  the  throw  in  to  the  cutoff  man  but, 
always,  he  played. 

And  all  the  games  across  all  the  years  do 
not  encompass  one  third  the  effort  that 
Carl  Yastrzemski  poured  into  his  sport.  Box 
scores  don't  show  callouses  picked  up  from 
hours  in  a  batting  cage  and  statistical  totals 
don't  compute  the  sweat,  pain  and  sacrifice 
of  a  life  devoted  to  a  game. 

In  September  of  1967.  he  became  a  legend. 
No  man  has  ever  had  a  month,  a  season,  like 
Yfcstrzemski  did  sixteen  summers  ago.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  he  lugged  at  marginal  collec- 
tion of  baseball  players  toward  the  dream  of 
a  first-place  finish. 

In  the  fall  of  1975.  he  was  an  aging  left 
fielder  on  a  team  of  considerable  talent.  But 
it  was  Yastrzemski  who  took  a  ball  off  the 
left  field  wall,  turned  and  fired  to  throw  out 
Reggie  Jackson,  who  had  thought  he  could 
take  second  on  an  old  mans  arm.  and  when 
the  umpire  called  him  out.  the  Oakland  As 
died  right  there  in  the  copper-colored  dust 
of  the  infield. 

By  1978.  there  was  a  touch  of  gray  at  his 
temples  and  the  lines  around  his  eyes  were 
not  from  laughing.  And  it  is  in  a  scene  from 
a  crisp,  clear  October  afternoon  of  that  year 
that  Carl  Yastrzemski  will  live  forever  in 
my  mind. 

His  Red  Sox  had  bled  themselves  into  a 
tie  for  first  place  with  the  Yankees  of  New 
York.  Now  it  was  the  ninth  inning  of  a  play- 
off game  and  32,295  fans  stood  in  silence  for 
the  duel:  "The  Captain"  against  "The 
Goose." 

They  say  the  ball  finally  came  down  in 
Oraig  Nettles'  glove.  They  say  there  was  a 
final  score,  and  that  the  Yankees  won.  But 
they  are  wrong  because  legends  live  forever 
and  there  are  dreams  that  never  die. 


In  places  beyond  New  England,  there  are 
people  who  claim  that  "The  Captain"  never 
played  on  a  team  that  won  a  World  Series. 
Yet  on  that  autumn  day,  and  on  every  day 
he  wore  the  uniform,  Carl  Yastrzemski.  No. 
8,  was  always  champion. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  last  day  for  us  in  the  Senate  to 
have  our  statements  of  mourning  re- 
garding Senator  Jackson's  death  put 
in  the   Record   for  collection   into  a 
single  book  in  memory  of  Scoop.  Mr. 
I>resident,   I   have   a  statement   from 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  here  that 
he  delivered  at  Scoop's  funeral  in  Ev- 
erett. Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  Maggie's  statement 
to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection 
of   our   eulogies    for   Scoop   and   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  so  print- 
ed. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  attached  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
Statement  of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson 
I  naturally  was  shocked  and  stunned  when 
I  was  informed  of  Senator  Jackson's  death- 
untimely  as  it  was.  I  often  thought  of  Scoop 
as  being  indestructible.  His  personal  habits, 
his  way  of  life  just  made  him  that  inde- 
structible to  me. 

Its  almost  unreal,  that  as  I  stand  here 
•  •  •  well.  I  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  I  tried 
to  go  to  sleep,  hoping  Id  wake  up  and  it  was 
just  a  dream.  But  it's  real.  As  I  stand  here 
beside  the  casket,  I  know  its  real. 

He  lived  a  great  life.  But  he's  going  to 
leave  a  great  void  that  I  doubt  any  person 
can  fill.  It's  going  to  take  a  big  man  to  fill 
even  partially  his  shoes. 

We  served  together  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  almost  a  half  a  century.  That's  a 
long,  long  time.  We  worked  as  a  team,  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, on  different  projects  and 
problems  which  faced  our  State. 

Now  that  team  is  dissolved.  I  don't  know 
when  it  will  ever  come  back  again— 44  years 
in  Congress  and  28  years  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  not  only  is  a  long,  long 
time,  but  it  brings  back  many  memories  to 
me,  that  if  I  tried  to  list  them  all  Id  have 
you  here  all  afternoon.  So  we  mourn  his  loss 
and  that  void.  I  don't  know  when  it's  ever 
going  to  be  filled. 

There  was  a  funeral  in  Rome  years  ago  in 
which  a  prominent  Roman  stood  up  and 
said,  "I've  come  to  bury  Ceasar,  not  to 
praise  him."  I'm  going  to  paraphrase  that 
and  reverse  it:  "I  come  not  to  bury  Henry 
Jackson,  but  to  praise  him. "  Because  his 
achievements,  his  contribution  to  world 
peace,  to  human  rights  and  to  the  people  of 
this  State  and  the  Nation  will  be  going  on 
and  on  forever,  and  he'll  be  immortal  by 
them. 

His  private  and  personal  life,  and  his  polit- 
ical life,  were  almost  immaculate.  And  do 
you  people  realize,  like  I  do,  that  there's 
never  been  one  breath  of  scandal  that's  ever 
hovered  around  Henry  Jackson  in  half  a 
century  of  public  service?  That's  something 
in  this  day  and  age. 

I  was  always  amazed  and  marveled  at  his 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  And 
I  watched  him  over  the  years  grow  up  to  be 
a  giant,  not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  m 
international  affairs. 

He  always  said  to  me  over  the  years,  I  m 
going  to  vote  tomorrow— whenever  the  vote 


would  be  in  the  Senate— to  what  I  think  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  these  United  States. 
Sometimes  he  was  criticized  for  it.  but  he 
never  wavered:  he  never  swayed  to  the 
winds  of  popular  opinion. 

And  people  sought  and  went  to  him  for 
advice  and  wisdom  on  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  almost  a  prophet— a  proi  het  in  his 
time.  He  was  pretty  nearly  alwajs  right,  and 
that's  what  made  him  what  he  was. 

There's  another  side  of  Scoop  that  I  knew 
very  well.  That  is  his  human  side.  There 
never  was  a  problem  in  all  the  years  we  were 
together,  too  small  for  Scoop  to  take  time 
out  of  his  busy  world  to  help.  And  there's 
scores  of  incidents,  hundreds,  that  I  went 
through  with  him. 

He  used  to  drop  by  my  office  pretty  nearly 
every  morning  when  we  were  in  session. 
He'd  say  "Who's  in  trouble  today?  Who  at 
home  is  in  trouble?  Who  can  we  help?"  And 
we'd  get  together  and  work  it  out,  the  best 
we  knew  how. 

So  when  the  headstone,  is  written,  I  hope 
they'll  say.  he  was  a  humane,  compassionate 
man.  I  hope  they'll  say  "here  lies  Henry 
Jackson,  a  decent  man,  a  loyal  public  serv- 
ant—but above  all.  a  man  of  the  people." 
God  bless  you,  Scoop. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  a  very  distin- 
guished group  of  individuals  who  have 
contributed  much  of  their  valuable 
time,  talent,  and  personal  expenses  to 
the  development  of  a  historic  private 
sector  initiative  that  could  profoundly 
improve  our  Nation's  competitiveness 
for  international  travel  and  tourism 
business.  Some  of  the  best  marketing 
minds  in  the  industry  have  come  to- 
gether to  develop  a  marketing  strategy 
to  promote  the  United  States  as  an 
international  travel  destination. 

Tourism  is  our  second  largest  service 
industry,  but  our  international  tour- 
ism receipts  have  dropped  from  13  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  in  1976  to 
10.6  percent  in  1982,  paralleling  a 
steady  decline  in  the  Federal  promo- 
tion effort.  This  represents  more  than 
$2'/2  billion  in  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, and  a  large  share  of  our  trade 
deficit.  Action  must  be  taken  to  re- 
verse this  decline  of  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  tourism  mar- 
ketplace. We  have  made  great  strides 
in  this  area  by  increasing  the  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration (USTTA).  This  coopera- 
tive effort  from  the  private  sector  will 
greatly  assist  the  effort  to  promote 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  and 
reduce  our  trade  deficit.  I  applaud 
them  for  their  efforts. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation  to  recognize  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  as  a  major  force  in 
the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
for  the  decades  ahead. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is 
not  only  the  second  largest  retail  or 
service  industry  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  the  second-largest  private  em- 
ployer as  well.  Statistics  on  its  other 
economic     contributions     speak     for 


themselves:  In  1982,  for  example,  the 
industry  generated  4.5  million  Ameri- 
can jobs,  $183  billion  in  business  re- 
ceipts, $41  billion  in  payroll  income, 
and  over  $20  billion  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  revenue.  Inbound  inter- 
national tourism  constitutes  our  Na- 
tion's third  largest  source  of  export 
income.  Last  year  alone,  international 
visitors  to  the  United  States  spent 
$11.3  billion,  generated  $640  million  in 
Federal  tax  revenue,  and  supported 
300,000  jobs. 

In  view  of  Government  efforts  to 
minimize  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, to  generate  additional  Federal, 
State,  and  local  revenue,  and  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  travel, 
and  tourism  is  clearly  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  nurtured.  Certain- 
ly, our  current  economic  situation  dic- 
tates we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
the  demoristrated  economic  contribu- 
tions of  this  dynamic  growth  industry. 

If  we  are  to  return  to  the  1976  world 
market  share  of  13  percent,  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  first  commit 
itself  to  fulfilling  its  proper  role  in 
adequately  promoting  this  country 
abroad— competitive  with  the  efforts 
of  other  national  governments.  In 
recent  years,  funding  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
(USTTA),  the  Federal  Government's 
principal  instrument  of  national  tour- 
ism policy  implementation,  has  incre- 
mentally fallen  to  a  barely  functional 
level.  Through  broad-based  industry 
and  congressional  resistance  to  this  de- 
cline, it  now  appears  that  this  negative 
trend  may  be  reversed.  Recent  actions 
indicating  a  growing  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  this  industry  are 
reflected  in  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees'  recommend- 
ed funding  levels  for  USTTA  of  $10.1 
million  and  $12.8  million  respectively 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  representing  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  the  pro- 
posed $5.4  million. 

In  the  process  of  obtaining  this  re- 
versal, however,  there  is  an  absence  of 
a  comprehensive  international  tourism 
marketing  strategy  for  the  Nation 
which  would  outline  what  the  policy, 
priorities,  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be,  given  an  in- 
creased level  of  funding.  This  is  be- 
cause the  executive  branch  only  per- 
mits USTTA  to  submit  a  marketing 
plan  based  on  a  prescribed  and  prede- 
termined funding  level. 

In  response  to  USTTA's  dilemma, 
the  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America  (TIA)  has  embarked  upon  a 
most  difficult,  but  very  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. Acting  in  its  capacity  as  the 
umbrella  association  representing  the 
various  sectors  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry,  and  with  the  encourag- 
ment  of  industry  leaders  and  USTTA, 
TIA  has  assembled  a  committee  of 
senior  international  travel  marketing 
executives  to  guide  the  development  of 
an  international  marketing  plan.  This 


cooperative  effort  of  the  best  market- 
ing minds  in  the  industry  will  also  in- 
clude methods  through  which  the  pri- 
vate sector.  States,  and  cities  can  play 
a  major  role  in  implementing  the  Fed- 
eral effort. 

The  objective  of  the  International 
Marketing  Plan  Development  Commit- 
tee is  to  develop  a  5-year  marketing 
strategy  to  return  the  United  States  to 
a  13-percent  market  share  of  interna- 
tional tourism,  which  will  create 
200,000  new  jobs  and  increase  foreign 
exchange  from  inbound  tourism  60  to 
70  percent. 

On  August  11,  the  Committee  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Washington  to 
begin  developing  a  sophisticated  mar- 
keting strategy  that  will  merit  imple- 
mentation by  USTTA.  The  industry 
plans  to  complete  and  submit  its  sug- 
gested marketing  plan  to  Congress  and 
the  administration  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business,  Trade  and  Tour- 
ism, I  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
mission  of  the  International  Market- 
ing Plan  Development  Committee.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  the  Committee 
also  has  received  the  endorsements  of 
other  officials  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government, 
including  Commerce  Secretary  Mal- 
colm Baldrige,  the  Congressional 
Tourism  Caucus  chairman,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  authorization 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral Government  tourism  promotion 
efforts. 

I  commend  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
those  individuals  involved  in  this 
worthy  initiative  to  optimize  the  con- 
tribution of  the  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry to  economic  prosperity,  full  em- 
ployment, and  the  U.S.  international 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  roster  of  the 
International  Marketing  Plan  Devel- 
opment Committee  be  included  as  part 
of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  roster 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Marketing  F*lan 
Development  Committee 

chairman 
James  C.  Collins,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Marketing,  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation. 

MEMBERS 

J.  Kay  Aldous.  Vice  President,  Public  and 
Government  Policy,  American  Automobile 
Association. 

Roger  Ballou.  Senior  Vice  President.  Vaca- 
tion &  Leisure  Travel,  American  Express 
Company. 

William  Blaziek,  Senior  Vice  President 
Sales  and  Marketing,  Resorts  International 
Casino  Hotel. 

Chris  Browne,  Senior  Vice  President.  Mar- 
keting, Holiday  Inns.  Inc. 

Gordon  L.  Downing.  Vice  President  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  National  Car  Rental 
System,  Inc. 
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Sig  S.  Pi  ont,  Senior  Vice  President.  Direc- 
tor of  Mirketlng,  The  Sheraton  Corpora- 
tion. 

Robert  Olersdorf.  President,  Exploration 
Holidays  apd  Cruises. 

Edward  K.  OUbert,  Director.  Florida  Divi- 
sion of  Tourism. 

Charles  plUett.  President.  New  York  Con- 
vention (telvisltors  Bureau. 

Elliott  4elt.  International  Marketing  Di- 
rector. Tanck  Tours.  Inc. 

James  W.  Hurst.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Greater  lis  Angeles  Visitors  St  Convention 
Bureau. 

Samuel  B.  Jamieson.  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Marketlnj .  Short  Line  Tours. 
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Kampgro  inds  of  America,  Inc. 
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dent.  Ma:  keting.  Pan  American  World  Air 
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WiUiam  D.  Slattery,  President  &  CEO. 
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Robert  «malley,  Sr..  President  and  Chief 
Executiv*  Officer.  American  Land  Cruisers. 

Bradlej  Smith.  Executive  Director.  Pore 
most  We!  t.  Pour  Comers  Regional  Tourism 
Organlza  .Ion. 

Brian  !!mlth.  Vice  President.  Marketing. 
Busch  Er  tertalnment  Corporation. 

John  S  ockton.  Vice  President,  Marketing, 
Roy  Rogi  irs  Restaurants. 

John  ii.  Ueberroth.  President.  Ask  Mr. 
Foster  P  rst  Travel  Corporation  &  Ask  Mr. 
Foster  Ti  avel  Service. 

Terry  1..  Underwood.  Vice  President.  Pas- 
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...  Ruisell  Upshaw.  Jr..  Vice  President 
Govenuijent  Affairs,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
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revelopment.  Travel  Industry  Asso 
America. 

G.  Lloyd.  Senior  Policy  Analyst. 
Tourism   Government,   Affairs 
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C.  Frechtllng,  Director,  U.S. 
data  Center. 
Members  of  the  International  Marketing 
Committee   are   senior 
Industry  executives,  experienced  In 
from    the    following    industry 
components:  attractions,  car  rental,  commu- 
food  service,  gaming,  accommoda- 
oiitdoor  recreation,  regional  tourism 
organizations,    sightseeing.    State    govern- 
to  urist  offices,  tour  sales,  transporta- 
influding  air,  automobile,  cruise,  mo- 
and  rail)  and  urban  tourism  orga- 
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THE  42D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MASSACRE  OP  JEWS  AT  BABI 
YAR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  over  34.000  Russian  and 
Ukranian  Jews  by  the  Nazis  at  Babi 
Yar.  a  ravine  near  Kiev.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  martyred  Jews; 
an  act  which  the  Soviet  Union  refuses 
to  do,  even  in  the  face  of  urgent  inter- 
national appeals  to  truthfully  acknowl- 
edge their  own  fallen  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  pains  me  to  recount 
before  this  body  the  method  by  which 
the  Jewish  population  of  Kiev  was 
rounded  up  by  the  SS  and  Gestapo 
commandoes  under  the  guise  of  reloca- 
tion, forced  to  strip  naked  and  lie 
down  in  the  ravine.  They  were  then 
shot  with  automatic  rifles,  covered 
with  dirt,  and  the  next  group  awaiting 
execution  was  forced  to  lie  down  on 
top  of  them  and  be  shot  in  the  same 
manner.  After  two  days  of  nonstop 
murder,  half  the  Jews  of  Kiev  were 
slaughtered.  What  is  almost  as  dis- 
tressing is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  adamantly  refuses  to 
admit  the  uniquely  Jewish  feature  of 
that  tragedy. 

In  1961,  the  Soviet  poet  Yevgeny 
Yevtusheriko  published  the  poem  Babi 
Yar.  which  touched  off  a  national 
outcry  over  the  absence  of  a  memorial 
for  the  massacre  victims.  Twenty  years 
later,  when  the  Government  finally 
erected  a  memorial  over  the  extermi- 
nation site,  it  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Babi  Yar's  victims  were  Jews  who  were 
killed  simply  because  of  their  faith. 

Mr.  President,  the  horrific  scale  of 
the  Babi  Yar  murders  cannot  accu- 
rately be  depicted  in  mere  adjectives. 
Rather,  the  enormity  of  the  atrocity 
and  its  coldly  calculated  precision  defy 
the  imagination  of  any  person  with  a 
modicum  of  human  emotion.  I  am  out- 
raged that  the  Soviet  Government 
continues  to  suppress  the  true  nature 
of  the  massacre,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
Soviets  not  to  make  this  forced  disas- 
sociation  an  element  of  national 
policy.  As  Yevtushenko  aptly  noted, 
"Everything  still  screams  out  in  si- 
lence." The  issue  of  officially  sanc- 
tioned anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  debilitates  that  society,  and  in- 
hibits its  full  participation  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

In  commemorating  the  fallen  Jews 
of  Kiev  at  Babi  Yar,  I  can  only  im- 
plore the  Soviets  to  cease  ignoring  the 
Jewish  element  of  the  massacre,  and 
take  all  necessary  steps  toward  ending 
its  own  rampant  anti-Semitism.  Its 
heavyhanded  manipulation  of  the  past 
only  serves  to  indelibly  taint  the 
lenses  through  which  it  views  the 
present,  and  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future. 

In  July  1982,  my  wife  Joan  and  I  vis- 
ited Babi  Yar  and  were  enormously 
moved    by    this    monument    and    the 


knowledge  of  what  had  happened 
here.  From  Kiev,  we  traveled  to  the 
village  of  Batcklurina,  some  165  miles 
from  Kiev,  where  my  father,  Harry 
Specter,  was  born  and  lived  until  1911 
when  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  18. 

My  personal  connection  with  the 
Ukraine  underscores  my  deep  concern 
about  the  massacre  at  Babi  Yar,  the 
current  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
the  importance  of  remembering  the 
tragic  event. 


COMPUTER  AND  BUSINESS 

EQUIPMENT    MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, known  throughout  the  country 
by  its  initials,  CBEMA.  held  its  fall 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  CBEMA 
and  its  member  companies  are  well 
known  in  Washington.  It  represents 
businesses  with  total  sales  of  over  $75 
billion  and  over  1  million  employees. 

The  member  companies  of  CBEMA 
are  in  the  forefront  of  investment,  re- 
search and  development,  and  creativi- 
ty in  the  United  States.  CBEMA's 
membership  includes  such  well-known 
companies  as  IBM,  Xerox,  Control 
Data,  Honeywell,  Apple  Computer, 
and  even  my  own  former  company. 
Bell  &  Howell. 

CBEMA  members  make  a  very  posi- 
tive contribution  to  our  trade  balance. 
Last  year,  they  exported  a  surplus  of 
$6  billion.  When  so  many  American  in- 
dustries see  overseas  markets  shrink- 
ing because  of  the  strong  dollar  and 
other  factors,  it  is  indeed  an  important 
achievement  that  this  industry  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  reducing 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  With  projec- 
tions of  as  much  as  a  $70  billion  trade 
deficit  this  year,  every  business  must 
strive  to  export  to  help  reduce  that 
deficit.  All  of  us  in  the  Senate  con- 
gratulate CBEMA  members  for  their 
leadership  in  expanding  exports  and 
for  their  farsightedness  in  plaiuiing 
for  future  business  growth. 

During  the  Washington  meeting  of 
CBEMA,  its  board  of  directors  dis- 
cussed an  important  position  paper  on 
industrial  policy.  On  Wednesday,  the 
board  adopted  that  paper  after  a 
healthy  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
industrial  policy  and  what  impact  it 
might  have  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  excellent  state- 
ment by  the  CBEMA  board  should  be 
read  by  certainly  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  by  any  American  interest- 
ed in  the  continued  growth  of  our 
economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  CBEMA  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  an  interventionist  Industrial 
policy,  as  the  term  is  often  used.  But 
they  feel  that  there  are  very  impor- 
tant changes  we  need  to  make  in  our 
laws  that  will  foster  industrial  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  market  opportuni- 
ties. Let  me  just  highlight  a  few. 

First,  they  recommend  changes  in 
Federal  tax  policy  that  would  encour- 
age capital  formation  and  research 
and  development.  Tax  policy  should 
also  encourage  exports  through  instru- 
ments like  the  DISC  or  a  similar  alter- 
native. 

Second,  CBEMA  recommends 
changes  in  R&D  policy  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  inhibit 
joint  research  ventures  in  the  private 
sector.  This  industry  already  invests 
about  5  percent  of  its  revenues  annual- 
ly in  R&D  and  has  total  invested  cap- 
ital equal  to  about  60  percent  of  reve- 
nues. 

Third,  the  CBEMA  statement  urges 
mutually  open  markets  for  expanded 
trade  opportunities,  expanded  GATT 
coverage  of  services  and  investment 
and  realistic  export  licensing  proce- 
dures. 

Fourth,  they  recommend  that  the 
Government  cooperate  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  a  limited  way  to  help 
train  workers  for  new  technologies. 
CBEMA  specifically  cites  the  Job 
Partnership  Training  Act,  passed  by 
Congress,  as  the  type  of  cooperative 
undertaking  they  have  in  mind. 

Fifth,  CBEMA  calls  for  more  compe- 
tition in  telecommunications,  a  wider 
variety  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, and  greater  access  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  basic  telecommunications 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  helpful 
suggestions  to  come  from  one  of  our 
most  important  national  industries.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  these  rec- 
ommendations and  join  with  CBEMA 
to  make  many  of  them  realities. 
Exhibit  1 
foreword 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  the  growing  national  debate  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  to  private  Industry. 
It  represents  the  views  of  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, whose  member  companies  are  involved 
in  the  computer  hardware,  software,  serv- 
ices and  forms  business.  These  companies, 
dedicated  to  increasing  productivity 
throughout  the  world,  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  compete  in  difficult  economic 
times.  Their  record  of  continuing  growth 
rests  on  the  quality  and  utility  of  their 
products  and  on  their  ability  to  compete 
Internationally. 

The  computer  and  business  eQuipment 
manufacturers  association 
The  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association  (CBEMA)  repre- 
sents 42  member  companies  Involved  In  the 
manufacture,  servicing  and  sale  of  comput- 
er, telecommunications  and  business  equip- 
ment, software  and  services.  In  1982,  those 


members  had  combined  sales  of  more  than 
$75  billion. 

Industry  profile 

CBEMA  members  are  part  of  a  very  dy- 
namic Industry,  the  computer  hardware, 
software,  services  and  forms  industry, 
which: 

Employs  over  a  million  people  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

Contributes  a  positive  balance  of  trade, 
now  in  excess  of  $6.6  billion  per  year. 

Invests  approximately  5  percent  ($5.2  bil- 
lion in  1982)  of  its  revenues  annually  in  re- 
search and  development.  The  computer 
hardware  segment  spends  over  7.5  percent 
of  its  annual  revenues  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Has  total  Invested  capital  that  averaged  60 
percent  of  revenues  In  1982. 

Has  one  of  the  highest  effective  tax  rates 
of  all  U.S.  Industry. 

introduction 

Over  the  past  decades,  the  United  States 
has  developed  a  de  facto  Industrial  policy.  It 
is  not  a  cohesive  policy  directed  toward  a 
single  objective.  Rather,  It  Is  the  sum  of  all 
laws,  regulations  and  judicial  decisions  that 
govern  the  way  we  do  business,  the  way  the 
marketplace  grows  and  changes  and  the  way 
the  domestic  and  International  market- 
places Interact. 

Two  phenomena  have  placed  U.S.  Indus- 
trial policy  under  serious  scrutiny.  First,  the 
number  of  unemployed  has  been  at  Its  high- 
est level  since  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 
Second,  some  countries  whose  economies 
are— or  seem  to  be— more  centrally  planned 
offer  serious  competitive  challenges  to  U.S. 
preeminence  In  the  worldwide  economy. 

In  addition,  business  leaders  have  warned 
of  the  collapse  of  some  U.S.  Industries  and 
retarded  growth  in  others  unless  our  gov- 
ernment develops  programs  to  strengthen 
the  International  competitiveness  of  domes- 
tic industry. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  some  political 
leaders  have  introduced  bills  In  Congress 
that  propose  Increased  macro-  and  micro- 
economic  planning  and  Intervention  In  the 
industrial  arena.  Many  of  these  bills  contain 
elements  that  undermine  the  market 
system,  such  as: 

Government-sponsored  economic  planning 
councils  that  would  affect  or  control  key 
areas  like  wages,  prices.  Investments  and  the 
allocation  of  resources  across  or  within  In- 
dustries. 

A  "National  Development  Bank"  or  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation-type  fa- 
cilities that  would  allocate  capital  to  Indus- 
tries and  companies  selected  on  the  basis  of 
politically-determined  priorities. 

The  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association  (CBEMA)  op- 
poses such  measures.  Attempts  to  legislate 
or  massively  regulate  what  should  be  mar- 
ketplace decisions  can  lead  only  to  a  con- 
fused and  stagnant  economy,  periodically 
can  seriously  disrupted  by  changes  In  politi- 
cal philosophies. 

However.  CBEMA  does  support  improve- 
ments to  government  policies  that  create 
broad  Incentives  for  business  expansion 
through: 

Tax  and  monetary  policies  that  avoid  in- 
flation and  encourage  capital  formation  and 
Investment. 

A  combination  of  tax,  general  business, 
anti-trust  and  procurement  policies  that  en- 
courage research  and  development. 

Policies  that  expand  International  trade 
and  Investment  opportunities  while  protect- 
ing national  security. 


Telecommunications  and  other  policies 
that  promote  competition,  access  to  interna- 
tional networks  and  free  flow  of  Irvforma- 
tlon  across  national  borders. 

Education,  training  and  Investment  poli- 
cies that  produce  a  well-trained  and  produc- 
tive workforce  able  to  enter  expanding  job 
markets. 

Policies  that  create  a  realistic  balance 
among  competing  spending  demands  to 
reduce  federal  budget  deficits. 

Policies  that  foster  a  reduction  in  the 
competition  for  capital  between  private  en- 
terprise and  government. 

Following  are  CBEMA's  recommendations 
for  changes  in  current  U.S.  industrial  policy. 
We  believe  that  these  changes  will  promote 
the  competitiveness  of  our  Industry  domes- 
tically and  internationally  without  under- 
mining other  segments  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my—segments that  contain  virtually  all  of 
our  domestic  customers.  These  changes  may 
also  have  the  desirable  effects  of  reducing 
exchange  rate  volatility  and  of  bringing  the 
U.S.  dollar  Into  more  reasonable  parity  with 
other  world  currencies. 

tax  policy 
Tax  policy  should  encourage  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  the  growth  of  domestic  and 
International  markets.  It  should  avoid  Im- 
posing additional  taxes  on  those  already 
under  high  effective  tax  rates. 

(1)  Tax  policy  encourages  capital  forma- 
tion and  growth. 

High  technology  Industry  has  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  capital.  Most  technological  in- 
novation requires  large-scale  Investment, 
possibly  only  when  capital  Is  available.  Fur- 
thermore, our  industry's  products  are  large- 
ly capital  goods;  thus  our  customers  also 
need  capital  availability. 

CBEMA  favors  general  measures  for  in- 
suring the  availability  of  capital,  such  as 
policies  that: 

Encourage  savings  and  Investment.  Sav- 
ings Incentives  would  stimulate  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  In  forms  available  to  our  in- 
dustry and  others. 

P»rovide  a  higher  award  for  investors  who 
take  capital  risks  that  have  potential  to 
expand  the  economy.  A  favorable  differen- 
tial for  capital  gains  Is  essential  to  attract 
funds  to  these  high-risk  high-technology 
ventures. 

(2)  Tax  policy  should  extend  rapid  depre- 
ciation benefits  to  high-technology  Indus- 
tries. 

Because  their  assets  are  typically  short- 
lived, the  Intended  tax  benefits  of  the  1981 
and  1982  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System 
(ACRS)  provisions  were  In  fact  detrimental 
to  high-technology  firms.  This  situation 
should  be  corrected. 

(3)  Tax  policy  should  promote  Investment 
In  research  and  development. 

Research  and  development  (R&D)  are  the 
bedrock  of  continued  world  leadership  in 
high  technology.  Companies  In  our  Industry 
currently  Invest  about  5%  of  their  revenues 
in  research  and  development,  one  of  the 
highest  rates  in  all  U.S.  Industry.  But  this  Is 
not  enough.  Continued  technological  leader- 
ship requires  government  to: 

Make  the  R&D  tax  credit  permanent. 
This  credit  Is  due  to  expire  In  1985. 

Make  computer  software  eligible  for  the 
R&D  tax  credit  In  the  same  manner  as  Is 
hardware.  Both  hardware  and  software  re- 
quire considerable  R&D  expense.  (This  pro- 
posal Is  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.) 

Alter  Section  861  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  that  research  expenditures  are  allo- 
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the  international  competitive- 
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minished     through     assigning    defendanU 
legal  costs  to  unsuccessful  plaintiffs. 

The  clarification  of  future  joint  ventures, 
however,  should  not  bring  into  question  the 
continuation  of  present  joint  ventures  that 
comply  with  current  laws. 

(2)  R&D  policy  should  support  advanced 
research  projects  where  there  is  a  defined 
national  need  and  where  technology  re- 
quirements and  costs  are  beyond  the  practi- 
cal commercial  horizon. 

Government  should  involve  universities 
and  business  as  partners  to  undertake 
projects  that  foster  national  leadership  in 
high  technology.  However,  where  commer- 
cial capability  exists  to  support  the  needed 
research,  the  government  should  not  com- 

DttC 

(3)  R&D  policy  should  not  inhibit  the 
publication  and  diffusion  of  non-classified 
scientific  information. 

Exchange  of  scientific  information  is  vital 
to  rapid  advances  in  high  technology.  Free 
exchange  that  does  not  endanger  U.S.  secu- 
rity must  continue.  In  addition,  U.S.  compa- 
nies must  be  able  to  interchange  technical 
data  among  affiliated  units  worldwide,  free 
from  unreasonable  export  controls. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  POLICY 

Historically,  our  industry  has  consistently 
contributed  a  large  surplus  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  In  1982.  that  surplus  amount- 
ed to  $6.6  billion.  If  this  contribution  is  to 
remain  and  grow,  the  U.S.  must  foster  a 
trade  environment  conducive  to  U.S.  high- 
technology  exports. 

(I)  Trade  policy  should  promote  mutually 
op)en  markets. 
It  should; 

Promote  open  markets  at  home  by  avoid- 
ing protectionist  legislation  (for  instance, 
•domestic  content"). 

Promote  open  markets  abroad,  opposing 
unfair  practices  of  foreign  governments  that 
shield  domestic  producers  from  fair  compe- 
tition. 

Encourage  market  development  through 
continued  duty-free  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  for  exports  from  developing  nations, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  these 
nations  to  assume  the  obligations  of  full- 
fledged  trading  partners  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

Discourage  trading  partners  from  creating 
barriers  to  high-technology  trade  to  foster  a 
domestic  industry  for  which  there  is  no  in- 
frastructure. 

(2)  Trade  policy  should  emphasize  ex- 
panding markets. 

The  GATT  has  proven  its  value  in  assist- 
ing liberalized  trade.  Modifying  the  GATT 
to  provide  open  and  realistic  coverage  of 
services  and  investment  would  help  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  and  protect  U.S. 
investors  from  unreasonable  and  economi- 
cally damaging  interference  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  U.S.  government  should  also  work 
toward  expanding  the  entities  under  the 
GATT  procurement  code.  Those  entities 
should  include  telecommunications  organi- 
zations owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, such  as  PTTS.  Contracts  other 
than  sales  should  also  be  included  under  the 
code. 

'3)  Trade  policy  should  help  reduce  trade 
bairiers. 
It  should  promote: 

Adoption  of  the  Harmonized  Commodity 
Code  to  help  reduce  trading  costs. 

Uniform  customs  treatment  of  computer 
software. 

International,  voluntary-consensus  p'od- 
uct  standards  to  increase  acceptance  of  U.S. 


products  overseas  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  cost  of  altering  products  to  a  different 
standard. 

Acceptanc.  of  product  certification  tests 
and  manufacturer  self-verification  across 
national  borders. 

(4)  Trade  policy  should  achieve  a  balance 
between  export  controls  and  export  en- 
hancement programs. 

Effective  export  controls  are  vital  because 
they  deny  adversary  countries  access  to 
militarily  critical  goods  and  technologies. 
However,  the  current  export  licensing  proc- 
ess contains  unnecessary  delays  that  under- 
mine U.S.  competitivene.ss  in  West-West 
trade. 

Since  most  illegal  exports  occur  outside 
the  licensing  process,  government  should 
focus  on  a  strong  export  control  enforce- 
ment program.  It  should  remove  unneces- 
sary restraints  and  avoid  additional  licens- 
ing requirements. 

(5)  Trade  policy  should  include  specific 
export  incentives. 

It  should: 

Expand  the  role  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  by  providing  additional  funding  and 
by  lowering  the  Banks  thresholds  to  small 
and  medium-size  U.S.  companies. 

Adopt  a  GATT-legal  alternative  to  the 
DISC.  (See  Tax  Policy.  No.  5.) 

Improve  benefits  from  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  the  federal 
Credit  Insurance  Agency  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

(6)  Trade  policy  should  protect  invest- 
ments in  software  development. 

Computer  software  development  repre- 
sents a  major  industrial  expenditure.  The 
U.S.  should  help  protect  this  investment  by 
participating  fully  in  the  upcoming  exami- 
nation of  the  existing  international  copy- 
right protection  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Social  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation. If  the  study  reveals  that  software  is 
not  adequately  protected,  then  the  U.S. 
should  support  a  new  international  treaty 
on  software  protection. 


POLICY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

As  technology  enters  the  workplace,  gov- 
ernment is  under  competing  pressures.  On 
the  one  hand,  businesses  and  government 
seek  to  increase  productivity  by  the  use  of 
technology.  On  the  other  hand,  organized 
labor  often  wants  to  slow  the  pace  of 
change  to  avoid  workforce  dislocations  and 
unemployment  of  their  members. 

We  share  the  goal  of  reducing  permanent 
unemployment  and  workforce  displacement. 
But  slowing  the  pace  of  the  introduction  of 
technology  also  slows  the  long-term  benefits 
of  job  creation.  It  is  not  the  solution  to  tem- 
porary workforce  displacement. 

The  workforce  will  need  to  make  adjust- 
ments as  new  industries  replace  old  ones 
and  as  new  jobs  demand  new  skills.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there  will  be  fewer 
jobs  or  less  desirable  •under-skilled"  jobs  in 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect 
three  results  from  the  application  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  the  workplace; 

Increased  productivity. 

Higher  incomes,  leading  to  increased  pur- 
chasing power. 

New  Products,  leading  to  new  demands. 

These  results  will  lead  to  overall  economic 
growth  that  creates  new  jobs  and  enriches 
work.  . 

Government,  industry,  labor  and  individ- 
uals must  plan  for  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  affected  workers.  But  we  must  also 


allow  full  rein  to  the  dynamic  sectors  of  our 
economy,  which,  through  their  use  of  new 
technologies,  create  new  jobs,  raise  incomes 
and  develop  opportunities  to  bring  displaced 
workers  into  the  economic  mainstream.  Re- 
stricting these  sectors  will  create  an  artifi- 
cial class  of  unemployed  citizens  dependent 
on  government  income  programs. 

(1)  Technology  policy  should  help  ease 
the  transition  to  new  work  and  emphasize 
training  workers  for  emerging  jobs. 

Training  workers  in  new  technologies  is  a 
joint  responsibility  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment. Government  training  programs  must 
assist  transitions  without  intruding  unneces- 
sarily into  businesses.  The  Job  Partnership 
Training  Act  and  job  search  assistance  are 
examples  of  the  types  of  programs  needed. 

Government  programs  should  also  avoid 
granting  substitute  pay  for  long  periods  to 
displaced  workers.  Such  programs  are  a  dis- 
incentive to  retraining  and  tend  to  prolong 
periods  of  unemployment. 

(2)  Technology  policy  should  emphasize 
improvements  in  scientific  and  technical 
education. 

Government  should  seek: 

Correction  of  the  functional  illiteracy 
problem. 

Extensive  improvements  in  math  and  sci- 
ence programs  in  grades  K-12  and  in  post- 
secondary  schools. 

Incentives  for  corporate  contributions  to 
schools. 

(3)  Technology  policy  should  provide  in- 
formation and  scientific  facts  about  work- 
place technologies  while  avoiding  unneces- 
sary interference  in  employer/employee  re- 
lations. 

Increased  government  research  can  help 
calm  misplaced  fears  about  workplace  safety 
and  health,  particularly  as  those  fears 
center  on  visual  display  units.  However, 
much  of  the  controversy  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technology  into  the  workplace 
centers  not  on  health  and  safety  but  on 
issues  traditionally  reserved  to  employer- 
employee  negotiations,  in  which  govern- 
ment should  not  play  a  role.  These  issues  in- 
clude work  rules,  length  of  the  workweek, 
plant  location  and  overtime  pay. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

Telecommunications  underlies  and  sup- 
ports the  entire  U.S.  economy,  making  pos- 
sible rapid  communication  between  busi- 
ness, its  suppliers  and  its  customers.  In  addi- 
tion. U.S.  telecommunications  equipment 
and  services  provide  excellent  export  oppor- 
tunities. 

(1)  Telecommunications  policy  should  en- 
dorse competition  and  deregulation  within 
the  domestic  telecommunications  industry. 

Government  should: 

Avoid  imposing  regulation  on  currently 
unregulated  areas. 

Monitor  new  technologies  and  let  them 
develop  without  regulation  unless  abuses 
are  demonstrated. 

Provide  clear  and  adequate  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  revenue  from  regulated  tele- 
communications services  does  not  under- 
write competitive,  non-regulated  telecom- 
munications offerings. 

(2)  Telecommunications  policy  should  sup- 
port the  concept  of  universal  service  while 
at  the  same  time  supporting  cost-based  pric- 
ing of  telecommunications  services. 

The  concept  of  universal  service,  in  which 
all  members  of  society  have  access  to  basic 
telecommunications  equipment  and  services 
is  reasonable.  However,  the  cost  for  this 
service  should  be  borne  by  all  of  us  who  use 
the  public  switched  network,  not  by  those 
who  use  other  telecommunications  services. 


(3)  Telecommunications  policy  should  en- 
courage industry  to  offer  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  enhanced  services. 

As  new  telecommunications  technologies 
emerge— technologies  like  the  integrated 
services  digital  network  (ISDN),  cellular 
communications,  cable  systems,  digital  ter- 
mination services  and  satellites— standards 
established  for  one  should  not  be  applied  to 
retard  innovation  for  the  use  of  others.  And 
government  should  respect  principles  of 
cost-based  pricing  as  new  technologies  are 
offered  to  the  public. 

(4)  Telecommunications  policy  should  pro- 
mote international  policies  that  foster 
growth  and  provide  maximum  flexibility  in 
offerings. 

The  U.S.  should  encourage  international 
telecommunications  competition  while 
taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of 
other  sovereign  nations  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  such  international  telecommuni- 
cations bodies  as  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union.  The  U.S.  should: 

Develop  a  strategy  to  foster  international 
telecommunications  deregulation. 

Seek  international  agreements  that  dis- 
courage the  extension  of  existing  monopo- 
lies to  enhanced  services. 

CONCLUSION 

The  five-part  program  outlined  in  these 
pages  will  serve  as  the  cornerstone  to 
CBEMAs  work  with  legislative  and  regula- 
tory bodies  throughout  the  coming  year. 
Our  association  stands  ready  to  enter  the 
national  debate  on  industrial  policy  and  the 
economic  future  of  the  United  States.  Our 
goal  is  a  business  climate  that  fosters  eco- 
nomic growth,  job  expansion  and  the  overall 
security  of  our  nation.  ■ 


FARM  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
decline  in  agricultural  exports  in 
recent  years  is  of  great  concern  to 
many  Americans  and  has  an  impact  on 
the  entire  U.S.  economy.  I  have  always 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  increased 
farm  exports  and  supported  efforts  to 
promote  agricultural  exports. 

Even  though  many  of  our  agricultur- 
al promotion  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful, agricultural  exports  have  de- 
clined in  recent  years.  The  decline  has 
been  attributed  largely  to  the  strong 
U.S.  dollar  and  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion. Recently,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  effect  of  a  strong  dollar  on  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  was  published  in 
the  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  newspaper. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strength  of  Dollar  Lowers  Ag  Exports 

The  average  price  farmers  receive  for 
their  grains  has  declined  over  the  last  two 
years,  yet  other  nations  are  importing  less 
of  these  grains  from  the  United  States. 

Farm  exports  are  down  because  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is  up  in  relation 
to  other  nations'  currencies,  so  the  actual 
cost  of  the  grain  to  most  foreign  countries 
has  gone  up.  according  to  Art  Sogn.  Exten- 
sion grain  marketing  specialist  for  South 
Dakota  State  University.  Brookings. 


One  of  the  main  reasons  grain  exports  are 
important  to  U.S.  farmers  is  that  normally 
production  is  far  in  excess  of  domestic  use, 
according  to  Sogn.  "Our  total  ag  policy  has 
been  one  of  high  production,  high  exports 
and  low  consumer  prices."  Sogn  said. 

In  1980.  for  example,  exported  wheat  rep- 
resented 67  percent  of  production,  com  38, 
and  sunflowers  76.  But  by  1982.  export  per- 
centage had  decreased  to  43  percent  for 
wheat.  23  percent  for  com  and  67  percent 
for  sunflowers. 

The  average  price  farmers  received  for 
their  crops  dropped  from  1980  to  1982.  ac- 
cording to  Sogn.  Soybeans  dropped  20  per- 
cent, wheat  10  percent  and  com  17  percent. 
•Why  then  have  exports  decreased  in 
grains  when  prices  have  decreased  from  10 
to  20  percent?"  Sogn  asks.  'Exports  have 
decreased  in  part,  because  while  U.S.  prices 
have  gone  down,  the  actual  costs  of  the 
grain  to  most  foreign  countries  have  gone 
up  because  of  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
in  relation  to  other  currencies." 

In  August,  1983.  the  dollar  made  a  nine- 
year  high  relative  to  the  Deutschemark, 
Sogn  said.  Prom  1980  to  Aug.  10.  1983.  the 
Deutschemarks  required  to  equal  a  dollar 
went  up  from  1.82  to  2.71.  or  33  percent. 
The  French  Franc  required  to  equal  a  dollar 
went  up  from  4.23  to  8.15.  or  48  percent. 

The  same  was  true  to  a  lesser  extent  of 
the  Dutch  Gilder,  the  Japanese  Yen  and 
the  Canadian  dollar. 

In  1980.  a  bushel  of  soybeans  at  $7.57  cost 
$13.78  in  Deutschemark  units.  In  1982.  that 
comparable  figure  had  risen  to  18.97  units 
of  the  Deutschemark  for  soybeans  priced  at 
only  $7. 

Looking  at  com.  similar  things  happened. 
A  bushel  of  corn  in  1980  at  $3.11  a  bushel 
cost  6.19  in  Dutch  Gilder  units.  In  1982, 
that  same  bushel  of  corn  at  $3  cosU  9.09  in 
Dutch  Gilders. 

•But  some  may  say  farm  exports  only 
help  farmers  and  may  rise  the  price  of 
food. "  Sogn  said.  'However,  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  ag  exports  help  the  entire 
nation. 

•Ag  exports  create  over  one  million  jobs  in 
the  United  States,  including  500.000  in  pro- 
duction and  630.000  in  the  non-farm  sector. 
•Ag  exports  have  been  estimated  to  have  a 
multiplier  effect  of  $2.05.  Another  way  of 
saying  that  is  that  for  every  $1  of  export 
business,  there  is  a  total  business  of  $2.05 
created."  Sogn  said. 

■Ag  exports  contribute  substantially  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  to  buy  foreign  fuels  and 
other  products."  Sogn  said. 

Ag  exports  showed  a  $24  billion  surplus  in 
the  balance  of  trade  in  1982.  according  to 
Sogn.  but  non-agricultural  trade  showed  a 
$57  billion  deficit,  for  a  net  deficit  of  $33  bil- 
lion. 

"Ag  exports  are  very  important  to  all  U.S. 
citizens.  They  cannot  be  forced  upon 
anyone.  They  must  be  cultured  and  earned 
with  integrity  in  all  our  agreements,"  Sogn 
said. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  first  meeting  with  Scoop 
Jackson  after  I  took  office  as  a  Sena- 
tor on  November  8.  1978.  was  in  his 
office.  It  was  almost  2  weeks  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  my  first  try  for 
elected  office.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
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Resources  Committee  and  he  was  its 
Intematipnally  reputed  Chair.  We  set 
tied  do\tfn  in  the  easy  chairs  in  his 
office  aid  that  was  Impressive.  We 
talked  eitergy  policy,  but  because  of  its 
relevanct  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  Int)  Middle  East  foreign  policy. 
Knowlnf  my  situation,  he  deftly 
moved  tie  conversation  Into  the  spe- 
cial values  of  the  predominantly 
northerr  European  roots  of  the  con- 
stituencies we  both  represented.  He 
made  m;  feel  the  importance  of  the 
obligation  I  was  undertaking  as  no 
person  yfet  had  done. 

I  did  nbt— and  as  yet  have  not— made 
It  to  tte  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  But  I  met  and 
made  a  i  riend  not  just  a  new  colleague 
and  it  s  that  loss  of  a  friendship 
which  di  stinguishes  Scoop's  sudden  de- 
parture. 

Now  aj  I  I  sit  here  on  the  29th  day  of 
September  listening  to  the  final  argu- 
ments in  the  debate  over  the  first  con- 
gressloniil  exercise  of  its  War  Powers 
Act  jurisdiction  In  10  years.  I  find  I 
have  rur  out  of  time  to  say  goodbye.  It 
is  made  all  the  harder  because  I  wish 
he  were  here  now  when  we  all  need 
him  mos  t. 

Somehow  or  other  it  struck  me  in 
both  thi;  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee a  id  the  Intelligence  Committee 
in  whicii  I  sat  so  often  with  Scoop 
Jackson  that  he  had  both  a  sense  of 
history  i  ind  a  sense  of  perspective  that 
was  not  colored  by  his  strongly  held 
views,  his  Presidential  aspirations,  or 
his  pre.  udices.  But  because  he  had 
views  ar  d  he  had  aspirations  and  sup- 
port for  those  aspirations  and  because 
he  had  strong  feelings  he  continually 
caused  i  is  to  go  back  to  the  roots  of 
problems  to  examine  the  nature  of 
those  ro  ots,  not  just  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  I  wish  he  were  here  to  help 
us  understand  ourselves  and  our  role 
right  now. 

Yes,  !>coop  Jackson  was  a  special 
kind  of  1  friend.  When  my  wife  Penny 
needed  a  friend  to  push  me  to  the 
Senate  i  tym.  Scoop  became  a  cross  be- 
tween a  medical  doctor,  family  coun- 
selor, big  brother.  And  the  friendship 
extendel  throughout  our  family.  Our 
oldest  S3n,  Charlie,  and  his  daughter, 
Anna  M  arie,  became  very  good  friends 
over  the  last  year.  Charlie  spent  a 
weekend  with  the  Jacksons  in  Everett, 
as  Annii  Maries  escort  to  her  debu- 
tante bJ  11.  It  was  left  to  Anna  Marie  at 
the  fur  eral  service  to  remind  us  of 
how  her  Dad's  feet  were  bigger  than 
hers,  aiid  often  all  over  hers  as  they 
swept  8  round  the  dance  floor.  Char- 
lie's m<  mories  were  only  of  the  ap- 
plause ind  appreciation  of  the  audi- 
ence fo-  Washington's  senior  Senator 
and  his  daughter. 

I  thought  I  would  never  forgive 
Scoop  lor  his  leadership  this  year  in 
limiting  outside  earned  income  of  his 
colleagues,  especially  when  there  was 
no  Sim  lar  effort  with  regard  to  un- 
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earned  income.  We  felt  the  impact  at 
home.  And  I  doubt  if  Anna  Marie  has 
ever  forgiven  Charlie  for  bringing  it 
up  in  their  relationship. 

We  learned  many  things  from  our 
association  with  Scoop  and  Helen  and 
Anna  Marie  and  Peter.  I  learned  not 
as  one  learns  from  a  teacher  by  in- 
struction, but  from  a  parent  by  obser- 
vation. My  favorite  reminder  of  par- 
enting is  a  "saying"  that  a  former 
Minneapolis  police  officer  had  mount- 
ed in  his  bedroom:  "The  measure  of 
how  well  you  do  as  a  father  is  how 
your  children  refer  to  you  when  speak- 
ing to  a  friend."  This  series  of  refer- 
ences to  Scoop  by  all  his  colleagues,  in 
which  I  am  honored  to  participate, 
should  please  him  and  his  family  to  no 
end. 


The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

H.  Res.  325.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4042.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Written.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Myers 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  United 
States  participation  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

At  6:03  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  368)  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3.  6.  7.  9,  and  14. 
and  has  agreed  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution: 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  accurate  Information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3415.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain 
housing  and  community  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4042.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  September  30,  1983.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying    papers,    reports,    and 


documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1813.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  determination  to 
extend  time  for  evidentiary  process  In  Alu- 
minum Assoc.,  Inc..  et  al.  v.  Alton  &  South- 
em  Railway  Co.,  et  al.  and  Reynolds  Metal 
Co.  V.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  et  al.;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1814.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  as  unconstitutional,  under  INS 
V.  Chadha,  the  requirement  for  congression- 
al review  of  contracts  In  excess  of  $200,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1815.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact  of  the  Department  of  Energy  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
clarify  definition  of  term  "minority"  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  Department's  mi- 
nority economic  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1816.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  require  submission 
to  Congress  of  an  explanatory  statement  for 
each  negotiated  disposal  of  real  property  In 
excess  of  $500,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1817.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  landlord-tenant  re- 
lations in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1818.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  advlsabUlty  of  special  refugee 
reception  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1819.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
status  and  accomplishments  of  the  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1820.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  handicapped  children  in 
Head  Start  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1821.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Student  As- 
sistance General  Provisions  and  the  Pell 
Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


H.R.  2173:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such  Act. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  54:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  "National  Eye 
Health  Care  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  114:  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  1983. 
as  "National  Professional  Security  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  122:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  27,  1983,  through  De- 
cember 3,  1983,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  145:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  2.  1983  through  Octo- 
ber 8,  1983,  as  "National  Port  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  147:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25.  1983,  through 
October  1,  1983,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  155:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983,  as 
"National  Disabled  Veteran's  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  168:  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  month  as  "National 
Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67:  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector  (Rept.  No.  98-260). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement; 

C.  Roger  Vinson,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida; 

Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey:  and 

Martin  L.  C.  Feldman,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1910.  A  bill  to  adapt  principles  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  assure 
public  participation  in  the  development  of 
certain  positions  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  International  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1911.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  Independence 
of  certain  administrative  law  judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOmfE: 
S.  1912.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  eight  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Mental  Health  be 
physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1913.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improvements 
in  the  school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  9,  1983  through  Octo- 
ber 16,  1983,  as  "National  Coast  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  any  federal 
agency  from  using  funds  to  dispose  of  the 
Naval    Arctic    Research    Laboratory    near 
Barrow,  Alaska,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; read  twice  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Hollings  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16,  1983  through  Octo- 
ber  22,    1983,   as   "National   Fetal   Alcohol 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1907.  A  bin  to  defer  congressional  pay 
adjustments  until  the  first  March  1  follow- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next  fol- 
lowing the  Congress  during  which  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken, 
to  provide  that  appropriations  of  funds  for 
congressional  pay  be  considered  separately 
from  appropriations  for  other  purposes,  to 
require  a  recorded  vote  in  each  House  on 
such  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govermental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt): 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Hook  Wo  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.  1908.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  real  property  to  the  Pershing 
County  Water  Conservation  District; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

PERSHING  COUNTY  WATER  CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  Senator  Laxalt  to  transfer  certain 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  lands  in 
Nevada  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District.  This  bill  is 
nearly  identical  to  H.R.  2551.  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  3  by  my  colleague  Barbara 

VUCANOVICH. 

The  Battle  Mountain  community 
pasture  is  a  30.000  acre  tract  of  land  in 
Lander  County.  Nev.  In  the  early 
I930's.  this  property  and  its  accompa- 
nying water  rights  were  acquired  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  better 
utilize  the  storage  capacity  of  Rye 
Patch  Dam,   a  main  feature  of  the 
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Humbolc  t  reclamation  project  some 
125  miles  downstream  on  the  Hum- 
boldt Ri\  er. 

Because  the  land  and  its  water 
rights  wire  sold  together  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  full  cost  of  the  land 
became  (,  reimbursable  cost  under  the 
water  d  strict's  repayment  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Today,  leaving  fulfilled  its  repayment 
obligatiohs.  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District  is  seeking 
to  regair  title  to  these  lands  which,  in 
essence,  t  has  already  paid  for. 

The  liinds  are  primarily  used  as 
summer  aasturage  for  many  of  the  dis- 
trict farners'  cattle,  and  the  district 
presently  employs  a  full-time  pasture 
manager  on  the  site.  It  is  a  well-run 
operation,  and  as  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation sttests.  the  use  of  these  lands 
for  comiiunity  pasturage  adds  an  im- 


portant 
bility  of 


»lement  to  the  economic  via- 
:he  Humboldt  project. 


The  necessity  for  special  legislation 
about    this    transfer    arises 


to  brinf 
from  th 
law.  a  w 
limited 


fact  that  under  reclamation 
I  iter  user's  right  in  a  project  is 

.„ _  to  the  beneficial  use  of  water. 

even  aft?r  contract  payout.  Reclama- 
tion project  works  such  as  dams, 
canals,  und  other  appurtenant  struc- 
tures necessary  for  project  operation 
remain  » inder  title  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Ii  the  case  of  these  pasture 
lands,  hjwever.  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation las  long  recognized  that  Gov- 
ernment ownership  is  not  necessary 
for  project  operation. 

This  b  ill  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  I  ask 
unanim(  us  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
June  13,  1983.  from  Commissioner  Bob 
Broadbe  nt  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Reg  >rd.  followed  by  a  copy  of  the 


bill  itsel  [ 
There 
rial  wa£ 
Record, 


S  !NATOR 


C(  inservs 


Hon.  Chi  :: 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear 
letter  of 
on  a  bill  to 
proximal  ely 
Mountaii  i 
Water 

Our 
Federal 
ever,  we 
general 
cumstan^es 
tions  to 
desirable 
nize  tha 
cally  sur  ?! 
gral  and 
stituents 
to 

market 
water  ri 
in  the 
by 
fully 


;he 


pcw(n3 


PC^XCD 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Dtr  ARTMENT 


OF  THE  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  13.  1983. 
Hecht. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hecht:  Thank  you  for  your 
May  12.  1983.  soliciting  our  views 
transfer  all  rights  and  title  to  ap- 
30.000  acres  known  as  Battle 
Pasture  to  the  Pershing  County 
vation  District  (PCWCD). 
g^eral  E)olicy  is  to  transfer  surplus 
I  iroperty  at  fair  market  value.  How- 
recognize  that,  as  with  any  broad 
policy,  there  exists  extenuating  cir- 
that  make  variations  and  excep- 
policy  not  only  acceptable,  but 
In  this  particular  case  we  recog- 
while  the  pasture  land  is  techni- 
^Jus  to  Federal  needs,  it  is  an  inte- 
vital  economic  necessity  to  the  con- 
of  the  Humboldt  Project  belonging 
We  also  recognize  that  the  fair 
\  alue  of  the  land  and  accompanying 
since  separated,  were  included 
amount  of  project  costs  to  be  repaid 
These  costs  have  since  been 
re^id  and,  of  subsequent  loans  made 


against  the  project  equity,  all  but  approxi- 
mately $300,000  has  been  repaid. 

While  the  above  circumstances  exist, 
under  Reclamation  Law  (43  U.S.C.  485h-4)  a 
water  users  right  in  a  project  is  limited  to 
the  beneficial  use  of  water  acquired  under 
Reclamation  Law.  Article  No.  15(a>  of  the 
contract  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
PCWCD  for  Rehabilitation  and  Betterment 
of  Works  of  Humboldt  Project,  executed 
August  22.  1975.  clearly  states  ".  .  title  to 
the  Project  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  until  otherwise  provid- 
ed by  the  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  full  payment  of  the  Contractors  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States."  The  district 
has  paid  for  a  right  to  the  beneficial  use  of 
water  but  has  not  secured  a  right  to  the 
lands.  The  lands  included  in  S.  2203  are  nec- 
essary to  the  PCWCD  members  as  a  supple- 
mental outside  grazing  area.  Without  this 
supplemental  grazing,  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  some  of  the  farms  could  be  jeopardized 
and  the  repayment  capacity  of  PCWCD  re- 
duced. 

The  Battle  Mountain  community  pasture 
is  a  well-run  operation:  the  district  employs 
a  full-time  pasture  manager  on  the  site.  The 
community  pasture  has  become  a  vital  eco- 
nomic facet  of  the  livestock  operations  of 
ranches  in  Lo' elock  Valley.  It  has  been  a 
boon  to  smaller  units  by  providing  them 
with  summer  grazing  and  allowing  them  to 
have  a  livestock  operation  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  impossible.  About  25  percent  of 
the  district's  farmers  have  no  outside  graz- 
ing and  would  not  be  livestock  producers 
were  it  not  for  the  districts  management  of 
the  community  pasture.  The  district's  re- 
payment ability,  as  well  as  its  economy,  is 
enchanced  by  the  community  pasture  oper- 
ation. The  extent  of  this  pasturage  makes  it 
possible  for  a  larger  number  of  cattle  on  the 
project,  replaces  pasturing  of  alfalfa  on  the 
irrigated  project  lands,  and  makes  a  local 
market  for  the  additional  alfalfa.  If  these 
lands  were  no  longer  available  for  use  as 
community  pasture,  the  livestock  operations 
of  ranches  presently  using  the  lands  would 
be  disrupted  and  the  smaller  operators 
would  probably  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Even  though  these  lands  are  unneeded  for 
Bureau  of  Reclamations  operations,  our  au- 
thority does  not  permit  us  to  transfer  title 
to  PCWCD.  An  equitable  and  acceptable  so- 
lution is  special  legislation  to  insure  that 
PCWCD  is  able  to  retain  this  necessary  pas- 
turage. The  passage  of  special  legislation. 
such  as  S.  2203.  would  accomplish  this.  How- 
ever, we  felt  that  bill  needed  a  minor 
amendment.  We  propose  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  all  between  "convey"  and  "to"  in 
lines  3  and  4.  page  1.  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof:  "Upon  payment  of  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  making  the  transfer.  .  .  ." 
This  would  bring  the  bill  into  compliance 
with  the  Administration's  policy  of  having 
beneficiaries  of  a  Federal  action  pay  for  the 
cost  of  that  action.  There  will  be  minimal 
administrative  costs  incurred  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  conducting  surveys  and 
preparing  descriptions  and  transfer  docu- 
ments. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  members  of  PCWCD.  Because  of  the 
longstanding  extenuating  circumstances  in 
this  case,  we  support  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  S.  2203. 

While  the  views  expressed  above  are  our 
views,  in  response  to  your  question  regard- 
ing the  background  on  S.  2203,  an  identical 
bill  H.R.  5652  was  introduced  into  the  last 
session  of  the  House.  On  September  17. 
1982.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  com- 


ments were  offered  on  this  bill  opposing  its 
passage.  A  copy  of  those  comments  is  en- 
closed for  your  reference.  The  Department 
has  also  made  a  recent  (May  27.  1983)  re 
sponse  to  a  request  similar  to  yours  from 
Congresswoman  Vucanovich.  A  copy  of  that 
response  is  also  enclosed. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
contact  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jed  D.  Christensen, 
(For  Robert  N.  Broadbent. 

Commissioner). 

S.  1908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  upon  pay- 
ment of  administrative  costs  incurred  in 
making  the  transfer,  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  Stales  in  and  to 
the  land  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  land  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  is  described  as  follows: 

Portions  of  those  parcels  of  land  described 
in  the  warranty  deed  between  Charles  S, 
Aldous,  et  ux.  and  the  United  States  dated 
January  17.  1935.  and  in  the  warranty  deed 
between  Filippini  Ranching  Company  and 
the  United  States  dated  January  26.  1935. 
said  lands  being  in  the  County  of  Lander. 
State  of  Nevada,  and  described  as  follows: 

All  of  section  one  (1)  in  township  32 
north,  range  44  east,  M.D.B.  &  M. 

All  of  sections  3.  4.  5,  6.  10,  11,  12,  13.  14. 
22,  23,  and  24;  all  of  section  7  excepting 
therefrom  portions  of  lots  3  and  4  and  the 
southwest  quarter  more  fully  described  by 
metes  and  bounds  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  cen- 
terline  of  the  westbound  lane  of  Interstate 
Route  80.  project  1-080-3(12)229,  and  the 
west  boundary  of  section  7.  township  32 
north,  range  45  east.  M.D.B.  &  M..  at  high- 
way engineer's  station  "Bw"  241  ^-  36.69 
P.O.C.  said  point  of  beginning  further  de- 
scribed as  bearing  south  0  degrees  02  min- 
utes 18  seconds  west,  a  distance  of  1,571.26 
feet  from  the  west  quarter  comer  of  said 
section  7;  thence  north  0  degrees  02  minutes 
18  seconds  east  along  west  boundary  of  said 
section  7.  a  distance  of  379.00  feet  to  a 
point:  thence  south  34  degrees  02  minutes 
55  seconds  east  a  distance  of  754.84  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  from  a  tangent  which  bears 
the  last  described  course,  curving  to  the  left 
with  a  radius  of  1,500  feet,  through  an  angle 
of  34  degrees  06  minutes  42  seconds,  an  arc 
distance  of  893.04  feet  to  a  point:  thence 
south  68  degrees  09  minutes  37  seconds  east 
a  distance  of  731.06  feet  to  an  intersection 
with  the  south  boundary  of  said  section  7: 
thence  south  89  degrees  58  minutes  33  sec- 
onds west  along  said  south  boundary  a  dis- 
tance of  1.787.00  feet  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  said  section  7;  thence  north  0  de- 
grees 02  minutes  18  seconds  east  along  the 
west  boundary  of  said  section  7;  a  distance 
of  1,071.65  feet  to  the  point  of  begiruiing: 
said  parcel  contains  an  area  of  20.91  acres, 
more  or  less,  excepting  therefrom  all  oil.  gas 
or  any  and  all  minerals  in  or  under  the 
above  described  land  and  reserving  the  same 
to  the  United  States  providing  that  explora- 
tion, recovery,  and  removal  of  said  oil,  gas. 
and  minerals  shall  be  done  in  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  facilities  constructed 
under  this  conveyance.  Also  excepting 
therefrom,  the  southeast  quarter  of  said 
section  7.  Also  excepting  therefrom,  a  strip 
of  land  having  a  uniform  width  of  30  feet 


where  measurable  at  right  angles,  lying 
within  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  following 
described  centerline: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  south  bounda- 
ry of  the  northeast  quarter  of  said  section  7 
distant  therealong  west  660.0  feet  from  the 
east  quarter  comer  of  said  section;  thence 
north  513.0  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Reese  River,  that  is  disUnt 
south  17  degrees  16  minutes  west  2.223.2 
feet  from  the  northeast  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 7,  the  sideline  boundaries  of  said  strip 
of  land  are  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  begin  in  the  south 
boundary  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  said 
section  7  and  terminate  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Reese  River,  said  parcel  contains  an 
area  of  0.35  acre,  more  or  less. 

The  west  half  of  section,  8;  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  9;  all  that  portion  of  sec- 
tion 15  lying  south  of  the  old  channel  of  the 
Humboldt  River,  and  containing  340  acres, 
more  or  less.  The  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 17  (except  that  portion  thereof  con- 
veyed to  C.  W.  Burge  by  deed  recorded  in 
Book  52  of  Deeds,  page  476).  described  as 
follows:  That  certain  field  known  as  the 
Mattos  field,  situated  near  the  big  bridge  on 
county  road,  on  Humboldt  River  bottom, 
and  more  fully  described  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Beginning  at  a  point  corner  numbered  1. 
on  section  line  between  southeast  corner 
and  the  northeast  comer  of  section  17. 
township  32  north,  range  45  east.  M.D.B.  & 
M.  Thence  to  southeast  corner,  section  17 
bears  south  1,015  feet.  Thence  north  (on 
section  line)  1.625  feet  to  east  quarter 
corner,  section  17.  Thence,  same  course. 
1,525  feet  to  northeast  corner  numbered  2. 
Thence  south  43  degrees  56  degrees  56  min- 
utes west  2,019  feet  to  west  angle  corner 
(along  wagon  road).  Thence  south  39  de- 
grees 33  minutes  east  2.200,  feet  to  corner 
numbered  1  place  of  begirming.  containing 
50.65  acres. 

The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  18,  excepting  therefrom  a 
strip  of  land  having  a  uniform  width  of  30 
feet  where  measurable  at  right  angles,  lying 
within  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  following 
described  centerline: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  east  boundary 
of  said  section  18  distant  therealong  south 
1.127.9  feet  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
said  section;  thence  entering  said  section  18 
north  30  degrees  20  minutes  west  1,306.8 
feet  to  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  of  said 
section  distant  therealong  west  660.0  feet 
from  said  northeast  comer,  the  sideline 
boundaries  of  said  strip  of  land  are  to  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  as  the  case  may 
be.  so  as  to  begin  in  the  east  boundary  and 
terminate  in  the  north  boundary  of  said  sec- 
tion 18.  said  parcel  contains  an  area  of  0.90 
acre,  more  or  less. 

The  north  half  of  the  north  half,  and  the 
south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 26,  all  contained  in  township  32  north, 
range  45  east,  M.D.B.  &  M. 

All  of  sections  7.  8,  9,  10.  11,  15.  16,  17.  18, 
and  20;  the  south  half  of  section  1;  the 
south  half  of  section  2;  the  south  21/40  of 
south  half  of  section  3  containing  168  acres; 
the  south  21/80  of  section  4  containing  168 
acres;  also  in  said  section  4  all  that  portion 
of  that  certain  39.5  acres  tract  of  land 
deeded  on  December  13.  1894,  by  J.  H.  Crum 
and  others  to  James  Paris  (deed  recorded  at 
page  151  in  Book  49  of  Deeds,  records  of 
said  Lander  County)  which  is  not  included 
in  that  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
deeded  May  22,  1903,  by  James  Paris  and 
Annie  Paris  to  Southern  Pacific  Company 
(deed  recorded  at  page  770  in  Book  49  of 


Deeds,  records  of  said  Lander  County);  the 
south  33/80  of  section  5  containing  264 
acres;  the  south  half  of  the  south  half,  and 
the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 
the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
(undivided  one-half  interest)  of  section  6; 
the  north  half  of  section  12;  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  14;  the  north  half  of  sec- 
tion 19;  the  north  half  of  section  21;  and  the 
north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  22;  all  contained  in  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  46  east.  M.D.B.  &  M. 

The  north  half  of  the  south  half  of  sec- 
tion 6  contained  in  township  32  north,  range 
47  east.  M.D.B.  &  M. 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  12  contained  in  township 
33  north,  range  44  east,  M.D.B.  &  M. 

All  of  sections  5,  6,  7,  8.  17,  18.  19,  20,  21, 
28,  29,  30.  31.  32.  and  33;  the  southwest 
quarter  of  .section  9;  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  27;  the  south  half  and  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34; 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35;  all 
contained  in  township  33  north,  range  45 
east,  M.D.B.  &  M. 

The  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  36  contained  in 
township  34  north,  range  44  east,  M.D.B.  & 
M. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  carry 
out  the  conveyance  specified  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  until  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  District")  enters 
into  a  recordable  agreement,  in  consider- 
ation of  such  conveyance,  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  as  to  form  and  legal 
sufficiency:  Provided,  That— 

(1)  the  District  will  remain  subject  to  its 
existing  contracts  and  repayment  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  Contract  Nos.  Ilr-774,  14-06-400- 
429  and  14-06-200-8194A  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  all  other  existing  contracts  and  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  District  will  continue  to  protect 
water  rights  for  the  Humboldt  project,  a 
portion  of  which  was  purchased  with  the 
lands  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  amend  any  existing 
lawful  contracts  for  land  use  entered  into  by 
the  United  Stales  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  isio.  A  bill  to  adapt  principles  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to 
assure  public  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  positions  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

international  organizations  public 
procedures  act  of  1983 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Public  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1983.  Before  explaining 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  its 
background  and  the  reasons  that  led 
me  to  introduce  it. 

With  growing  and  alarming  frequen- 
cy, international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member 


have  turned  their  attention  from  their 
primary  goals  to  the  dubious  business 
of  regulating  economic  activity.  This 
activity  includes  the  regulation  of 
business  practices,  transnational  cor- 
porations and  transborder  data,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  consumer 
protection  guidelines. 

These  proposals  have  as  their 
common  denominator  the  question- 
able extension  of  the  authority  of 
these  international  organizations  over 
aspects  of  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economy  of  the  United  States. 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  regulation 
of  commerce  is  vested  in  Congress  and 
not  in  the  executive  branch  employees 
who  attend  these  meetings  and  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  these 
international  regulatory  proposals. 
With  the  proliferation  of  these  activi- 
ties, the  time  has  arrived  for  Congress 
to  assert  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities in  this  arena  and  provide  mean- 
ingful oversight  of,  and  direction  to, 
the  executive  branch. 

Many  of  the  proposals  have  been 
poorly  conceived  and  may  very  well 
have  an  unnecessary  adverse  impact 
upon  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  infor- 
mation in  the  international  market- 
place. To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  such  restrictive  proposals 
should  be  opposed  by  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  organizations  considering 
them,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
115  on  April  15,  1983.  Subsequently, 
that  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1984 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
S   1342 

On  May  19,  1983,  I  chaired  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  Oceans,  International  Oper- 
ations and  Environment,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  During 
that  hearing,  in  a  discussion  with  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  there  are  no 
adequate  procedures  for  assuring  that 
parties  that  would  be  affected  by 
these  regulatory  proposals  have  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  them. 

For  example,  a  set  of  consumer 
guidelines  was  recently  considered  by 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  American  business  community 
would  most  certainly  be  affected  by 
these  guidelines.  Yet,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  been  unaware  of  their 
existence.  The  only  public  notice 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
a  three-sentence  insert  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  3,  1982,  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  That  is  hardly  adequate  noti- 
fication, yet  it  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  these  pro- 
posals are  exposed  for  public  debate. 

In  the  United  States,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act,  persons 
who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
proposed  regulation  are  given  notice 
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of  the  proposal  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  It.  The  congressional 
hearing  process  provides  similar  op- 
portunitie$.  In  contrast,  the  interna- 
tional rekulatory  process  provides 
none  of  [these  essential  safeguards 
against  t^bitrary  and  ill-conceived 
action.  W*  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Federal  Hegister,  and  I  believe  pro- 
posed international  rules  and  regula- 
tions shoiild  be  included  in  its  cover- 
age. T 

For  exapple.  while  the  consumer 
protection!  guidelines  ^*^®  ^^t^  under 
consideration  for  nearly  4  years,  an- 
other U.Nj  proposal,  a  ban  on  harmful 
substances,  was  introduced  and  ap- 
proved witjhin  a  few  months.  Since  in- 
terested piutles  cannot  rely  on  proce- 
dural safeguards  at  the  United  Na- 
tions itsel',  we  must  strive  to  create 
such  safeguards  within  our  own  gov- 
emmentaJ  system. 

Against  this  background.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  bill  has  the  following  four 
major  pur]  >oses: 

First.  It  would  require  public  notices 
of  proposfJs  under  consideration  in 
international  organizations  that  could 
directly  o*  indirectly  affect  the  com- 
merce of  t  le  United  States. 

Second,  [t  would  require  that  inter- 
ested pers<tns  are  provided  with  timely 
notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  on 
such  prop(»sals  in  advance  of  the  time 
the  propoa  als  are  to  be  acted  upon. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  the  U.S. 
Govemmeit  take  into  account  the 
views  of  interested  persons  before 
adopting  f  nal  positions  on  the  propos- 
als. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  that  U.S. 
citizens  b<  informed  of  the  positions 
taken  by  t  leir  Government  on  matters 
affecting  t  Heir  interest. 

The  detiiiled  procedures  that  would 
be  set  up  1  »y  the  bill  are  spelled  out  in 
its  text  an  1  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, both  o  I  which,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest be  p  Tinted  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

In  broad  outline,  however,  the  proce- 
dures that  would  be  established  by  the 
Intematioial  Organizations  Public 
Procedure:!  Act  of  1983  are  compara- 
tively sim  3le  and  would  work  as  fol- 
lows. Wit  1  respect  to  any  proposal 
under  con  ideration  by  an  internation- 
al organi2ation  that  may  affect  the 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  Stutes.  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  pro'  ide  for  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  (omment  by  means  of  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
notice  woild  afford  adequate  time  for 
the  prepa'ation  and  consideration  of 
comments  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
final  U.S.  position  on  the  proposal. 
The  Secretary  would  then  publish  a 
detailed  satement  of  the  final  posi- 
tion adopt  ?d  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  through  these  fair 
procedure  1— which  are  roughly  pat- 
terned aft  ;r  those  required  for  agency 
rulemakin  i  in  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedures Act— I  believe  my  bill  address- 
es the  growing  problems  discovered  in 
this  area  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Further,  the  bill  achieves 
this  in  a  way  which  protects  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  our  citizens  without 
interfering  with  the  proper  role  of  the 
executive  branch  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  this  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  itself  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1:  Short  Title.  This  section  de- 
clsu-es  the  short  title  to  be  the  International 
Organizations  Public  Procedures  Act  of 
1983. 

Sec.  2:  Findings  and  Purposes.  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  sets  out  Congressional 
findings  to  the  effect  that  ( 1 )  International 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member  are  increasingly  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  proijosals  that  can  affect 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
these  proposals  can  exceed  the  authority  of 
the  International  organization  considering 
them,  intrude  on  the  Constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  discriminate 
against  United  States  businesses,  workers 
and  exf)orts,  and  be  inimical  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  Subsection  (a)  aJso  finds 
that  these  proposals  and  the  United  States 
positions  on  them  are  not  adequately  publi- 
cized and  considered  pursuant  to  open  smd 
fair  procedures  allowing  interested  persons 
to  comment  on  them.  Subsection  (b)  states 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  be  to  publicize 
these  proposals,  establish  procedures  to 
a.ssure  that  interested  parties  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposals, 
require  that  these  comments  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  development  of  United 
States  positions,  and  inform  interested  par- 
ties of  the  actions  being  taken  by  their  gov- 
ernment relative  to  proposals  that  affect 
their  interest. 

Sec.  3:  Definitions.  This  section  defines: 
"international  organization"  to  mean  a 
public  international  organization  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member  and  includes 
subsidiary  units,  committees  or  other  sub- 
groups of  such  organizations  and  the  em- 
ployees or  agents  of  such  organizations 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employment 
or  agency:  "proposal"  to  mean  any  written 
resolution,  report  or  other  statement  con- 
taining the  recommendations,  suggestions 
or  views  of  the  international  organization 
with  respect  to  the  actions,  policies  and 
practices  of  governments  or  the  conduct  or 
practices  of  persons  including  corporations 
and  other  organizations:  "position"  to  mean 
any  written  or  oral  officisU  statement,  set- 
ting forth  the  views  or  reconunendations  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  action 
or  disposition  to  be  taken  on  a  proposal 
under  consideration  in  an  international  or- 
ganization: and  "Secretary"  to  mean  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  4:  Notice  and  Comment.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
timely  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
ested persons  to  comment  on  those  propos- 
als under  consideration  by  international  or- 
ganizations. The  proposals  covered  by  the 
section  are  those  which  the  Secretary  has 
determined  may  affect  the  commerce  of  the 


United  States  or  affect  policies  or  programs 
of  the  United  States,  and,  since  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  have  policies  and 
programs  that  affect  commerce,  the  section 
also  covers  proposals  that  affect  such  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

Sec.  5:  Original  Notice.  This  section  estab- 
lishes the  requirements  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  an  original  notice 
concerning  proposals  covered  by  section  3  of 
the  Act.  Publication  is  to  be  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  the  adoption  of  a  United  States 
position  on  the  proposal  to  enable  interest- 
ed parties  to  prepare  their  comments  and 
have  them  considered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
section  sets  out  the  minimum  information 
required  to  be  Included  In  the  notice  as  fol- 
lows: an  invitation  to  comment,  the  text  of 
the  proposal  or,  if  the  text  is  not  available,  a 
description  of  the  proposal  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  the  name(s)  of  the 
person(s)  to  whom  conunents  are  to  be  sent 
and  from  whom  additional  information  may 
be  obtained,  the  location  of  the  public  file, 
description  of  the  process  by  which  the 
United  States  position  will  be  developed  in- 
cluding the  United  States  agencies  expected 
to  participate  in  the  process,  a  description 
of  the  process  by  which  the  international 
organization  will  consider  the  proposal  in- 
cluding the  names  of  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  propKDsal  who  are  employed  by 
the  organization,  the  entities  of  the  interna- 
tional organization  expected  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  the  anticipated  schedule  for 
such  consideration,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  authority  under  which  the  international 
organization  is  considering  the  proposal.  Fi- 
nally, the  notice  is  to  contain  an  invitation 
to  interested  persons  to  submit  their  names 
in  writing  if  they  wish  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list. 

Sec.  6:  Supplemental  Notices.  This  section 
requires  supplemental  notices  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  whenever 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
information  published  in  a  prior  notice.  The 
supplemental  notice  is  to  explain  any 
changes  by  comparison  to  the  pertinent  in- 
formation contained  in  the  earlier  notice. 

Sec.  7:  United  States  Position.  This  sec- 
tion requires  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  final  position  of  the 
United  States  on  any  proposal  covered  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8:  Public  Files.  This  section  requires 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  of  a  public  file  on  each  proposal 
covered  by  this  Act  with  such  files  to  be 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying. 
The  section  specifies  the  minimum  contents 
of  the  public  file  to  include  the  following: 
relevant  portions  of  the  charter  and  rules  of 
the  international  organization  authorizing 
the  proposal,  the  text  of  the  proposal  and 
any  supporting  information  provided  by  the 
international  organization,  the  original 
notice  and  any  supplemental  notices,  copies 
of  correspondence  with  affected  persons, 
any  written  comments  received  from  the 
public  or  affected  persons,  copies  of  any 
documents  referred  to  in  the  proposal  or 
the  notices,  the  mailing  list,  and  any  other 
information  helpful  to  the  public  In  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9:  Mailing  List.  This  section  requires 
maintenance  of  a  mailing  list  on  each  pro- 
posal covered  by  the  Act.  The  list  is  to  be 
composed  of  interested  parties  who  advise 
the  Secretary  of  their  desire  to  be  included 
thereon. 

Since  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
may  be  delayed,  this  section  also  requires 


copies  of  any  supplemental  notices  to  be 
mailed  to  persons  on  the  list  at  the  same 
time  such  notices  are  sent  to  the  Federal 
Rcfflstcr 

Sec.  10:  National  Security  Exception.  This 
section  provides  that  the  Act  does  not  apply 
to  any  proposal  which  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies affects  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  compliance  with  the 
Act  would  Impair  the  national  security. 

Sec.  11:  Annual  Report.  This  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  re- 
spectively, on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  the  Act. 


S.  1910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Organizations  Public  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member  are  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posals that  may  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  such  proposals  can  exceed  the  author- 
ity of  the  international  organization  consid- 
ering them,  intrude  on  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  discriminate 
against  United  States  businesses,  workers 
and  exports,  and  be  Inimical  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system;  and 

(3)  these  proposals  and  the  positions  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  them  are 
not  adequately  publicized  or  considered  pur- 
suant to  open  and  fair  procedures  available 
to  interested  persons. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  publicize  proposals  under  consider- 
ation in  international  organizations  that 
may  affect  United  States  commerce; 

(2)  provide  interested  persons  with  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
proposals; 

(3)  assure  that  the  positions  of  the  United 
States  on  these  proposals  take  account  of 
these  comments;  and 

(4)  inform  United  States  citizens  of  the 
positions  taken  by  their  Government  on 
matters  affecting  their  interest. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "international  organization" 
means  a  public  international  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  and  in- 
cludes subsidiary  units,  committees,  or 
other  subgroups  of  such  organizations  and 
the  employees  or  agents  of  such  organiza- 
tions acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment or  agency; 

(2)  the  term  "proposal"  means  any  written 
resolution,  report,  guidelines,  code  of  rules 
or  other  statement  containing  the  recom- 
mendations, suggestions  or  views  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  an  international  org- 
nization  regarding  the  actions,  policies  and 
practices  of  governments  or  the  conduct  or 
practices  of  persons,  including  corporations 
and  other  organizations; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and 

(4)  the  term  "United  States  position" 
means  any  written  or  oral  official  state- 
ment, setting  forth  the  views  or  recommen- 


dations of  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  the  action  or  disposition  to 
be  taken  on  a  proposal  under  consideration 
in  an  international  organization. 

NOTICE  AND  comment 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
section  10,  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide Interested  persons  with  timely  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
proposals  under  consideration  in  interna- 
tional organizations  as  he  or  she  determines 
may  affect  the  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  the  policies  or 
programs  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  which  affect  such  com- 
merce. 


ORIGINAL  NOTICE 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  an  origi- 
nal notice  concerning  any  proposal  covered 
by  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  such  notice 
shall  afford  interested  parties  adequate 
time  to  prepare  their  comments  and  have 
them  considered  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  position  on  such  proposal. 
In  addition  to  an  invitation  to  comment,  the 
original  notice  shall— 

(1)  contain  the  text  of  the  proposal  or.  if 
the  text  is  not  available,  a  description  of  the 
subject  matter  and  contents  in  as  much 
detail  as  feasible; 

(2)  identify  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  comments  on  the  proposal  should  be 
directed  and  from  whom  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained; 

(3)  identify  the  location  of  the  public  file 
established  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this 
Act" 

(4)  describe  the  process  by  which  the 
United  States  position  on  the  proposal  will 
be  developed,  including  the  identity  of 
United  States  agencies  that  are  expected  to 
participate  in  formulating  the  United  States 
position; 

(5)  describe  the  process  by  which  the 
international  organization  will  consider  the 
proposal,  including  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  proposal  who  are  employed  by  the 
International  organization,  the  committees 
or  other  entities  expected  to  consider  the 
proposal,  and  the  anticipated  schedule  for 
such  consideration; 

(6)  explain  the  authority  of  the  interna- 
tional organization  to  make  the  proposal; 
and 

(7)  invite  interested  persons  to  request  to 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  described  in 
section  9. 

supplemental  notices 
Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  timely 
supplemental  notices  concerning  proposals 
covered  by  section  4  of  this  Act  whenever 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
information  contained  in  prior  notices.  Any 
such  supplemental  notice  shall  explain  the 
changes  by  comparison  to  the  pertinent  in- 
formation contained  in  prior  notices. 

PtJBLICATION  or  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED 

states 
Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  detailed  statement  concerning 
the  final  United  States  position  on  any  pro- 
posal covered  by  this  Act. 

PUBLIC  FILES 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  in  Washington,  D.C,  a  public  file 
on  each  proposal  covered  by  this  Act  and 
the  contents  of  such  fUe  shall  be  available 


for    public    inspection    and    copying.    The 
public  file  shall  contain— 

(1)  those  portions  of  the  charter  and  rules 
of  the  international  organization  that  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  proposal: 

(2)  the  proposal  and  any  information  sup- 
plied by  the  international  organization  re- 
lating to  the  proposal; 

(3)  the  original  and  supplemental  notices 
and  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  af- 
fected persons; 

(4)  any  written  comments  on  the  proj)osal 
received  from  the  public  or  affected  per- 
sons; 

(5)  copies  of  documents  that  are  referred 
to  in  the  proposal; 

(6)  the  mailing  list  described  in  section  9; 
and 

(7)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary believes  would  be  helpful  to  the  public 
and  that  carries  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

MAILING  LIST 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
mailing  list  composed  of  persons  who  advise 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  their  desire  to 
receive  supplemental  notices  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  mail  a  copy  of  any  sup- 
plemental notice  of  those  persons  on  such 
mailing  list  at  the  same  time  that  such 
notice  is  sent  to  the  Federal  Register. 

national  security  EXCEPTION 

Sec  10.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proposal  for  which  the  Secretary  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
a  written  certification  that— 

(1)(A)  Such  proposal  concerns  a  matter  in- 
volving the  national  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  impaired  by  complying  with 
this  Act. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  U.  Beginning  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  intervals  of 
one  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.   1911.  A  bill  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  certain  administrative  law 
judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Health  and  Human 
Services  Review  Commission  with  ju- 
risdiction over  the  administrative  law 
judge  corps  of  the  Health  and  Hunian 
Services  Department,  and  which 
would  serve  in  the  capacity  of  the  cur- 
rent Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Create  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Review  Commission  to  hear 
and  decide  cases  for  the  Department, 
but  independent  of  the  various  compo- 
nent of  DHHS  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering their  respective  programs. 

Second.  Provide  for  five  Commis- 
sioners—one serving  as  chairman— ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  6-year 
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with  high  reversal  rates  of  the  State 
DDS's  initial  decisions.  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  officials 
have,  however,  used  this  provision  to 
justify  and  continue  SSA's  targeting 
of  individual  administrative  judges 
whose  benefit  allowance  rates  are 
above  the  acceptable  level.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  SSA's  goal  is  not  to  achieve 
better  quality  decisions,  but  rather  to 
remove  as  many  individuals  as  possible 
from  the  disability  rolls  in  its  efforts 
to  meet  budget  reduction  levels.  Oth- 
erwise, a  sincere  effort  would  be  made 
to  not  only  review  allowance  decisions, 
but  denial  decisions  of  the  administra- 
tive law  judges,  and  even  DDS  deci- 
sions by  States.  These  attempts  are 
not  being  made. 

In  addition  to  placing  an  ALJ  on 
Bellmon  review,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  other,  more  subtle 
methods  for  applying  pressure  for  low 
allowance  rates.  ALJ's  are  called  to 
Washington  for  retraining,  harassed 
by  letters  and  phone  calls  from  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  re- 
garding allowance  rates,  and  subjected 
to  other  indignities.  ALJ's  who  meet 
or  surpass  set  productivity  goals,  or 
are  successful  in  reducing  their  allow- 
ance rates  are  given  praise  for  their 
accomplishments.  All  of  these  actions 
threaten  the  independence  of  the 
ALJ's  decisions,  and  thwart  the  intent 
of  the  Administrative  P»rocedures  Act. 

Above  and  beyond  these  practices, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
also  refuses  to  acquiesce  to  district  or 
circuit  court  rulings  in  disability  cases 
beyond  the  individual  decision.  This 
places  the  ALJ's  in  a  very  precarious 
position— that  of  having  to  decide  be- 
tween pleasing  the  SSA  or  complying 
with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  these  cases. 

All  of  these  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  SSA  make  it  difficult  for  these 
judges  to  do  their  work  in  a  fair  and 
judicious  manner.  But  of  even  greater 
concern  to  me  are  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  are  being 
denied  a  fair  review  of  their  claims  for 
disability  benefits  which  they  have 
earned,  merely  because  the  SSA  has 
decided  that  certain  levels  of  allow- 
ances are  acceptable,  and  others  are 
not.  I  learned  this  from  witness  after 
witness  testifying  at  a  Senate  hearing 
in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  last  year.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  entitled,  'The  Role  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  in  the  Title 
II  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
Program"  documents  many  of  the 
points  that  I  have  made  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  do  something 
to  correct  these  problems  that  have 
gone  on  for  so  long.  It  is  essential  that 
we  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program.   I   firmly   be- 


lieve that  the  legislation  that  I  am 
proposing,  along  with  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  disability  statutes,  will 
attain  this  goal. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  legislation  to 
establish  a  separate  administrative  law 
judge  corps  for  all  administration 
agencies.  Judge  Joseph  Kennedy  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  and  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  of  administra- 
tive law  judges  discussed  the  serious 
problems  within  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals  at  the  SSA,  and  ex- 
pressed strong  support  foi  legislation 
of  the  type  I  am  introducing  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
seeking  speedy  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1912.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  eight  members  of  the 
D.C.  Commission  on  Mental  Health  be 
physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMISSION  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  amend  the  D.C.  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  provisions  in  order  to 
insure  that  each  of  our  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  on  this  most  im- 
portant Commission. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  authority  to  appoint  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  court  who  has  en- 
gaged in  an  active  practice  of  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years  prior  to  his  or  her 
appointment.  The  eight  additional 
members  of  the  Commission  at  the 
current  time  must  be  physicians  who 
have  been  practicing  medicine  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  who  have  not 
had  less  than  5  years  experience  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
to  broaden  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  so  that  members  of  the 
psychiatric  nursing  profession,  the 
clinical  social  work  profession,  and  the 
psychological  profession  will  also  be 
deemed  eligible  for  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  proposal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1912 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  title  21  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Eight  members  of  the  Com- 


mlsBlon  shall  be  mental-health  professionals 
practicing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  had  not  less  than  five  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  mental  Illnesses.  ".• 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.   Andrews,   Mr.   Eagleton, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  school  lunch  and 
certain    other    child    nutrition    pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHILD  NXJTRITION  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  make  needed  improvements  in 
the  school  lunch  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

In  1981.  Federal  aid  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  was  reduced  by  30  per- 
cent, or  $1.5  billion.  The  end  result 
was  that  thousands  of  schools  and  mil- 
lions of  children,  including  1  million 
children  from  low-income  families, 
stopped  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  Major  reductions  also 
occurred  in  the  other  programs- 
school  breakfast,  summer  feeding, 
child  care  food,  special  milk,  and  nu- 
trition education. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91.  That  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  increase  of  $150 
million  above  the  current  law  level  for 
child  nutrition  programs  to  insure 
that  the  nutritional  needs  of  children 
from  low-  and  middle-income  families 
will  be  met. 

Although  this  additional  money  only 
represents  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  $1.5  billion  reduction  made  in 
1982.  many  important  improvements 
in  the  child  nutrition  programs  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  $150  million. 
My  bill  contains  a  group  of  coordinat- 
ed proposals  that,  I  believe,  will  make 
the  best  use  of  the  added  funding. 

I  understand  that  a  bill  similiar  to 
the  one  I  am  introducing  today  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  Carl  Per- 
kins, and  Representative  Bill  Good- 
ling,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
tne  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education. 

My  bill,  too,  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  and 
House  will  consider  these  measures  ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by— 


(1)  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  6— 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  States  for  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  commodities  donat- 
ed under  this  section  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  such  food.  The 
States  may  not  charge  recipient  agencies  for 
the  distribution  of  such  commodities  an 
amount  that  is  in  excess  of  the  State's 
direct  cost  of  transporting  and  storing  such 
commodities  for  recipient  agencies  minus 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  States  under  this  subsection.": 

(2)  in  section  9(b )— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(A).  striking  out  "For  the  school  years 
ending  June  30.  1982,  and  June  30,  1983. 
the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The": 

(B)  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (IKA); 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)(C) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  require- 
ment Imposed  on  local  school  food  authori- 
ties in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  take 
effect  until  the  pilot  study  under  section 
803(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  is  completed  and  analyzed 
and  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's findings  from  the  study  is  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate.":  and 

(D)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Income  that  is  used  for 
unusually  high  medical  expenses  that 
cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  household  shall  be  excluded 
when  determining  eligibility  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals."; 

(3)  in  section  11(a)(2)— 

(A)  striking  out  "40  cents"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "25  cents":  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  price  charged  for  a 
reduced-price  lunch  shall  not  exceed  25 
cents.": 

<4)  in  section  11(f),  striking  out  "section 
9(b)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
'  tion  11(a)(2)": 

(5)  in  section  12(dK5),  striking  out  ", 
except  private  schools  whose  average  yearly 
tuition  exceeds  $1,500  per  child":  and 

(6)  in  section  17(f)(2)(B),  striking  out  "two 
meals  and  one  supplement"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three  meals  and  two  supple- 
ments". 

Sec.  2.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  3(a)— 

(A)  adding  after  the  first  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram be  available  to  all  children  in  kinder- 
garten programs  operating  through  non- 
profit schools.";  and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence; 

(2)  in  section  4(b)(1)(B)— 

(A)  amending  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  national  average  payment 
for  each  reduced-price  breakfast  shall  be  15 
cents  less  than  the  national  average  pay- 
ment for  each  free  breakfast,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-fourth  cent,";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentences,  an  additional  6  cents  shall 
be  provided  for  each  breakfast  served  under 
this  Act   and   section   17   of   the  National 


School  Lunch  Act.  to  be  used  to  Improve  the 
nutrient  content  of  breakfast."; 

(3)  in  section  4(b)(1)(C),  striking  out  "30 
cents"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15 
cents"; 

(4)  In  section  4(b)(2)(B)— 

(A)  inserting  after  "such  free  breakfast 
shall  be"  "(1)"; 

(B)  striking  out  '(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(I)": 

(C)  striking  out  "(11)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '(11)":  and 

(D)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  a  new  clause  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  plus  additional  6  cents  for  each 
breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and  section 
17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  be 
used  to  improve  the  nutrient  content  of 
breakfasts": 

(5)  in  section  4(b)(2)(C).  striking  out 
"thirty  cents "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"15  cents"; 

(6)  in  section  15(cKA),  striking  out  ", 
except  private  schools  whose  average  yearly 
tuition  exceeds  $1,500  per  child":  and 

(7)  in  section  19(j)— 

(A)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(j)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)"; 

(B)  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  redesignating  parsigraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively:  and 

(D)  amending  paragraph  (1),  as  redesig- 
nated, by— 

(i)  striking  out  "For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1980.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  before  September  30,  1984, 
there"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There ";  and 

(ii)  striking  out  '$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000  for  each 
subsequent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,000,000  for  each". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment, 
except  for  the  amendment  made  by  section 
1(2)(D).  which  shall  be  implemented  no 
later  than  July  1.  1984. 

Summary 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  would  be 
amended  to  provide  for  improvements  in 
the  school  lunch,  breakfast,  and  child  care 
food  programs. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would— 

(1)  provide  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  USDA  entitle- 
ment commodities  in  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  do- 
nated; 

(2)  eliminate  the  tie  between  the  eligibU- 
ity  guidelines  of  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  eligibility  guidelines  of  the  food 
stamp  program; 

(3)  delay  the  requirement  that  local 
school  food  authorities  verify  information 
on  applications  for  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  until  the  second  phase  of  the  pilot 
study  under  section  803(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  com- 
pleted and  analyzed: 

(4)  in  determining  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced-price  meals,  provide  a  special  medi- 
cal hardship  deduction  for  unusually  high 
medical  expenses  that  cannot  be  reasonably 
anticipated  or  controlled  by  the  household; 

(5)  lower  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
duced-price lunch  from  40  cents  to  25  cents; 
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(8)  allcw 


alldw  private  schools  with  an  average 

tuition  In  excess  of  $1,500  to  partlci- 

chlld  nutrition  programs; 

..d  the  reimbursement  made  to  In- 

,  and  day  care  organizations  under 

care  food  program  to  Include  three 

two  supplements  served  per  day 


all  children  In  kindergarten  pro- 
oderatlng  through  nonprofit  schools 
partlc:  pate  In  the  special  milk  program; 
lowjer  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
breakfast  from  30  cents  to  15 


grams 
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served  by  providing  an  additional 

of  6  cents  for  each  breakfast 


served; 

(11)  prfcvlde 
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the 
training 


purp  OSes 


. a  permanent  authorization  of 

for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
of  the  nutrition  education  and 
program.* 
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Mr.  TSONGAS: 

174.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
the  week  of  October  9,   1983 
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NATIONAL  COAST  WEEK 

'TSONGAS.   Mr.    President,    in 
of  1982,  the  first  annual  Coast 
celebrated  by  local  Leagues 
Voters  in  the  coastal  com- 
of  Massachusetts. 
Coast  Week,  the  Massachu- 
Ojffice  of  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
a  weekend  conference  for 
officials  and  citizens  of 
communities.  The  primary  pur- 
to  acquaint  the  communities 
tlkeir  opportunities  and  the  re- 
available  for  them  to  carry  out 
m^agement  of  the  coastline  so 
environmental  and  economic 
the  coast  will  be  sustained, 
itresident,  the  national  sponsors 
participants  of  this  year's  Coast 
ticlude  the  League  of  Women 
the   National    Association   of 
Persons,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Alliance,  the  Coastal  Society, 
Coastal  States  Organization, 
ireek  will  be  marked  by  a  broad 
3f  activities   in  coastal   States 
the  Nation,  including  a  major 
conference  planned  for  the 
coast    of    the    United 
a  Smithsonian  Museum  tour  of 
Chfesapeake  bird  migration,  public 
forums  on  coastal  and  oceans 
workshops,    petition    drives 
many  activities  planned  to 
the  preciousness  and  beauty 
;oastline. 
waiit  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
of    Barbara    Fegan,    the 
of  Women  Voters'  Coastal  Spe- 
who  writes  in  the  September 
if    The    Massachusetts    Voter, 
has  been  progress— we  can  cel- 
The  coast  is  a  renewing  expen- 
se can  celebrate.  There  is  still 
o   be   done— but   we   can   cele- 


the  critical  issues  facing  our  coastal 
zones,  and  celebrating  the  enormous 
natural  riches  which  they  represent.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  9-16  as  Na- 
tional Coast  Week. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  174 

Whereas  our  nations  coastline  include 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
beaches,  mountains,  estuaries,  islands,  bays, 
and  wetlands  is  an  invaluable  and  finite  re- 
source; 

Whereas  the  coast  has  provided  the 
nation  with  a  rich  scenic,  cultural  and  his- 
toric heritage; 

Whereas  the  marine  environment  is  one 
of  the  nation's  most  valuable  food  re- 
sources; 

Whereas  the  coastal  zone  plays  a  major 
role  in  fulfilling  energy  requirements,  in 
providing  opportunities  of  recreation  and 
tourism,  and  as  an  important  economic  re- 
source; 

Whereas  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  access 
to  desirable  coastal  areas  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult; 

Whereas  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a 
need  to  encourage  private  and  public  protec- 
tion of  dunes,  sandbars,  the  quality  of  coast- 
al salt  and  fresh  water,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  coastal  wetlands  and  estuarine 
areas,  and  public  access  to  the  coast;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
9th  through  the  16th.  October.  1983  be  offi- 
cially designated  as  National  Coast  Week 
throughout  these  United  States. 


wards 


issue 

"Then 

ebrate 

ence— 

work 

brale! 

I  cortmend  the  League  and  all  of  the 
organi  ations  involved  in  the  effort  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.   BURDICK,  Mr.   Nunn, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Rollings,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  16,   1983 
through  October  22,  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  FETAL  ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  proclaims  the  week  of  October 
16,  1983.  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week."  As  one 
of  the  three  leading  cause  of  birth  de- 
fects and  accompanying  mental  retar- 
dation in  this  country,  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  is  easily  preventable.  All  it 
takes  is  for  women  to  abstain  from  al- 
cohol consumption  if  they  are  preg- 
nant. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  ranks 
behind  Down's  syndrome  and  spina 
bifida  as  a  leading  cause  of  birth  de- 
fects with  accompanying  mental  retar- 
dation. Experts  tell  us  there  has  never 
been  a  baby  bom  with  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  whose  mother  did  not  drink 
during  pregnancy. 


Mr.  President,  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome can  result  in  a  number  of  heart- 
breaking problems.  Effects  can  include 
deficiency  in  both  pre-  and  post-natal 
growth.  The  fetus  may  experience  a 
reduction  in  height,  weight,  and  head 
size— reductions  that  will  not  be  made 
up  as  the  child  grows.  And  with  the  re- 
duction in  head  size  comes  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  brain,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  mental  retardation.  Devel- 
opmental disabilities  also  occur,  with 
the  infant  experiencing  delays  in 
learning  to  walk  and  talk.  Various 
heart  defects,  including  a  whole  be- 
tween the  pumping  chambers  of  the 
heart,  may  also  occur. 

Even  if  a  full-blown  case  of  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome  is  avoided,  infants 
may  still  experience  what  are  termed 
fetal  alcohol  effects  which  show  up  as 
problems  such  as  increased  irritability 
during  the  newborn  period  or  hyperac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  only  been  in 
the  last  decade  that  the  connection  be- 
tween a  pregnant  woman's  drinking 
and  the  health  of  her  newborn  has 
been  made.  Indeed,  until  recently 
some  physicians  have  even  recom- 
mended that  an  occasional  drink 
might  ease  the  tensions  a  woman  can 
experience  during  pregnancy.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  the  recognition  of  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  and  fetal  alcohol  ef- 
fects as  major  health  problems  has  oc- 
curred only  recently,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned  about  them.  For 
example:  Why  is  the  child  of  one 
woman  who  drinks  unaffected,  while 
the  child  of  another  woman  who 
drinks  experiences  difficulties?  How 
much  alcohol  is  harmful?  Is  there  a 
point  during  pregnancy  where  drink- 
ing may  be  particularly  dangerous? 
These  are  among  the  many  questions 
that  remain  unanswered. 

Because  so  much  is  unknown  about 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  an  advisory  stating  that  preg- 
nant women  or  women  considering 
pregnancy  should  not  drink. 

The  resolution  will  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  National,  State, 
and  local  health  officials  to  publicize 
the  problem,  and  warn  pregnant 
women  or  those  considering  pregnancy 
of  the  dangers  of  alcohol.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Kasich  and  already 
has  72  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  "get  the 
word  out"  to  all  who  care  about  the 
health  of  America's  children.  This  res- 
olution is  one  step  in  this  effort,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  S.  619,  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize, extend,  and  enhance  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  the  use  of  renewable  energy 
by  this  Nation's  consumers. 

S.  996 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  996,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
limit  natural  gas  prices  and  to  improve 
natural  gas  pricing  and  marketing 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1201,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
tect semiconductor  chips  and  masks 
against  imauthorized  duplication,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1608,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  persons  may  not  be 
employed  at  less  than  the  applicable 
wage  under  that  act. 

S.  1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1613,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal benefits  and  post  and  base  ex- 
change and  commissary  store  privi- 
leges to  certain  former  spouses  of  cer- 
tain members  or  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1615,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  ,  for  occupational 
therapy  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rxjdman),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1707,  a  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
until  Jime  30,  1988,  on  changes  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules  regarding  network  television  syn- 
dication, network  television  financial 
interests,  and  prime  time  access. 

S.  1736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1736,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
process  that  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  each  year  of  a 
regulatory  budget  that  recommends 
the  costs  to  be  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year  by  specified  economic  sec- 
tors in  complying  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rules  promul- 
gated thereimder,  and  for  considei- 
ation  by  the  Congress  of  a  bill  contain- 
ing proposals  for  legislation  to  imple- 
ment such  regulatory  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
112,  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  March  1984  as  National 
Social  Work  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  147,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  25,  1983,  through  October 
1,  1983,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153,  a  joint  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  the  coimty  of 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  tri- 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
county  of  New  York. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
17,  1983,  through  October  24,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOwsKi),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  62,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 


and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2166  proposed  to  H.R. 
3363,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2167  proposed  to  H.R. 
3363,  a  bill  making  apprcpriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  during  consideration  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  Senator 
Tsongas  offered  an  amendment  (No. 
2167)  to  increase  funding  for  certain 
energy  conservation  programs.  I  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  that  amend- 
ment. On  page  S  12510  of  the  Record, 
my  name  was  correctly  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  when  the 
bill  clerk  reported  the  amendment. 

However,  later  in  the  same  day's 
Record,  under  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted section,  I  am  not  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2167.  In- 
stead I  was  incorrectly  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2166  which 
I  did  not  support,  and  in  fact,  voted 
against. 

I  had  hoped  to  clarify  this  inconsist- 
ency in  the  next  day's  Record.  Howev- 
er, again  it  was  incorrectly  listed  and 
my  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
No.  2166,  which  I  opposed,  and  with- 
drawn as  a  cosponsor  of  No.  2167, 
which  I  wanted  to  cosponsor. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
once  and  for  all  like  to  clear  this  up.  I 
request  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  2167  and 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  2166. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2252 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  2252  proposed 
to  S.  1887,  an  original  bill  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program  for  18  months,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3353 

request   of   Mr.   Byrd,   the 
of  the  Senator  from   Illinois 
).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
Levin),   the   Senator   from 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN),  the  Sen- 
Michigan  (Mr.  RiEGLE),  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mgyni- 
the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
Randolph)  were  added  as 
of   amendment   No.    2253 
to  S.  1887,  an  original  bill  to 
( he  Federal  supplemental  com- 
program  for  18  months,  and 
purposes. 
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I  OREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984 


MATH  :AS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2256 

Mr.  Ik(ATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagletc  n  )  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  foi  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  t\  e  Board  for  International 
Broadc4sting.  and  for  other  purposes, 
I's: 

24.   between   lines    19  and   20, 
following: 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES APPROPRIATION.  1984 


REVIEW  OP  WRITINGS  OF 
PORMER  FEDERAI.  EMPLOYEES 


2.  The  head  of  a  department  or 
the  Government  shall  not,  before 
1984.  enforcfc,  issue,  or  implement 
regulation,  directive,  policy,  deci- 
jrder  which  (1)  would  require  any 
I  mployee,  or  former  officer  or  em- 
the  Government  to  submit,  after 
of  employment  by  the  Govern- 
or her  writings  for  prepublication 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
and  (2)  is  different  from  the  rules, 
;,  directives,  policies,  decisions,  or 
I  elating  to  prepublication  review  of 
)  in  effect  on  March  1.  1983. 


E5  TENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


PERCY  (AND  DIXON) 
,  AMENDMENT  NO.  2257 


;*ERCY   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
proposed   an   amendment   to 
(S.  1887)  to  extend  the  Federal 
suppleihental   compensation    program 
I  tionths.  and  for  other  purposes; 


lon  602(e)(3)(C)  of  the  Federal  Sup 

Compensation   Act  of    1982   (as 

by  .section  3  of  the  bill),  strike  out 

6  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 

5.5  percent.". 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2258 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  line  1.  strike  out 
•$367,396,000"  and  insert  $378,396,000". 

On  page  20.  line  3.  insert  before  the  colon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  of  which 
$11,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  for 
preventive  health  programs  for  tuberculosis 
under  section  317  of  the  Publlic  Health 
Service  Act". 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2259 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Pryor)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1887.  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  following 
new  section: 

EXTENSION  OF  StIPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  (2).  by  inserting  ",  or 
the  benefit  year  beginning  July  1.  1983" 
after  "July  1,  1983": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "Jtine 
30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1984":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  for  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1.  1982,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  later  of— 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year:  or 

"(B)  March  10.  1983, 
and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods  (without  regard  to  benefit 
year):  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  registration  period  beginning 
after  June  30.  1983,  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1983,  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
payment  of  benefits,  or  in  determining  the 
consecutiveness  of  registration  periods. 

"(2;  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  employee  for  the  benefit  year  beginning 
July  1,  1983,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
later  of— 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 


mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year:  or 

(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1983, 

and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods;  except  that  no  such  period  of 
eligibility  shall  include  any  registration 
period  beginning  after  June  30,  1984. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  days  of  unem- 
ployment during  any  registration  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  section 
102(b)  of  Public  Law  98-8  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section. 

SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2260 
Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1887,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
TITLE     —HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  CARE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005(a)(4)  and  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  State  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
may  establish  a  program  under  this  section 
for  providing  health  care  coverage  for  un- 
employed workers,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups 
of  individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that— 

"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  individual  (i)  is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion, railroad  unemployment  compensation, 
or  any  other  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  (ii)  is  unemployed  and  has  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  such  compensation 
(other  than  for  cau.se)  by  reason  of  payment 
of  all  such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eli- 
gible, within  the  prior  6  months,  or  (ill)  was 
eligible  for  such  compensation  within  the 
prior  30  days  but  lost  such  eligibility  on  ac- 
count of  employment; 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law): 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
er by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (and  in  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  coverage  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G),  the 
State  may  use  the  broadest  possible  deter- 
mination of  proof): 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  services  provided  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  or  services  provided  for  an  indi- 
vidual prior  to  the  time  such  individual  is 
determined  to  be  eligible  under  such  pro- 


gram, or  inpatient  services  provided  in  a 
continuous  period  which  began  prior  to 
such  date  or  such  eligibility: 

"(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
Individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  State  plan  under 
title  XIX  or  who  Is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  XVIII; 

"(P)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  for  which  a  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  plan  is  being  made  by  an  em- 
ployer, former  employer,  union,  or  any 
entity  other  than  the  individual,  or  who 
could  have  been  so  covered  if  an  election 
had  bee-  made  and  premiums  had  been  paid 
on  a  timely  basis; 

"(G)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plsn  of  such  individual's  spouse  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
plan  is  being  made  by  an  employer,  former 
employer,  union,  or  any  entity  other  than 
such  spouse,  or  who  could  have  been  so  cov- 
ered if  an  election  alter  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  had  been  made  and 
premiimis  had  been  paid  on  a  timely  basis; 
and 

"(H)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  whose  family  income  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  median 
family  income  in  such  State  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size  as  such  individual's  family 
(and  in  making  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual's  family  income,  the 
State  shall  determine  the  declaration  or 
proof  of  income  to  be  required,  the  type  of 
income  to  be  included,  and  the  time  period 
over  which  the  income  is  to  be  measured). 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  rf- 
quirements  of  paragraph  (2)(H)  to  the 
extent  that  special  circumstances  permit 
presumptions  about  the  family  income  of 
applicants  which  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  means  test  described  in  such  para- 
graph on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(H) 
shall  not  preclude  a  State  from  imposing  a 
means  test  that  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
test  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  1101(a)(1). 
for  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'State' 
means  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Services  under  the  program  es- 
tablished  under  this  section  may  include 
only— 
"(i)  inpatient  hospital  services: 
"(ii)  emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices: 

"(iii)  routine  and  emergency  physician 
services  (including  those  provided  in  health 
clinics  but  not  including  those  provided  in 
nursing  care  or  intermediate  care  facilities): 
"(iv)  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post  partum 
care: 

"(v)  laboratory  and  diagnosis  X-ray  serv- 
ices; 

'(vi)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  iso- 
tope therapy: 

"(vii)  services  of  nurse  midwife,  described 
in  section  1905(a)(17);  and 

"(viii)  home  health  services  in  cases  where 
the  State  determines  that  the  coverage  of 
such  services  is  cost  effective. 

"(B)  The  State  must  Include  under  the 
program  some  ambulatory  and  some  institu- 
tional services. 

•'(C)  No  drugs  or  biologicals  shall  be  in- 
cluded within  the  covered  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  unless  provided  as  part 
of  inpatient  hospital  services. 

••(2)  The  State  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered 


services  described  In  paragraph  (1)  which 
shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  such  services  included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  Individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A). 

••(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
various  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  State,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(4)  No  cash  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  to  Individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

••(c)(1)  The  State  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  contribution  for  any  individual  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  under  this  section, 
without  regard  to  whether  such  Individual  Is 
receiving  compensation  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A)).  but  no  such  contribution 
may  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of 
the  amount  of  compensation  (referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(2)(A))  for  which  such  Individ- 
ual Is  eligible  for  such  week  or  for  the  last 
week  for  which  he  was  eligible  for  such  com- 
pensation. Such  contributions  may  vary  for 
Individual  coverage  and  family  coverage  and 
by  provider  arrangement. 

••(2)(A)  The  State  may  require  that  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance  amounts  be  Imposed 
for  users  of  services  under  the  program.  If 
the  State  chooses  to  require  such  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amounts,  they  shall  be 
at  least  the  same  amounts  imposed  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for 
individuals  described  In  section 
1902(a)(10)(A).  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
this  paragraph. 

•'(B)  The  estimated  average  monthly 
amount  of  such  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  for  outpatient  services  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  benefit  amount  In  such 
State  for  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A). 

"(C)  The  amount  of  such  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts  for  inpatient  ser\'ices 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  which 
could  be  imposed  by  the  State  under  its 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  individ- 
uals described  in  section  1905(a)(10)(A)  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  title  XIX.  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  of  this  paragraph. 

••(D)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  for  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, or  post  partum  care. 

••(E)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  until  after  public 
hearings  which  provide  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  participation  have 
been  held  by  the  State  with  respect  to  such 
imposition. 

••(F)  Subject  to  the  limitations  specified  In 
this  paragraph,  such  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amounts  may  vary  with  respect  to 
different  groupings  of  eligible  individuals, 
different  types  of  services,  different  provid- 
er arrangements,  and  various  coverage  peri- 
ods. 

••(3)  Any  contribution  amount  imposed  by 
the  State  must  be  used  by  the  State  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
under  this  section,  or  to  provide  additional 
services  or  periods  of  coverage  to  individuals 
eligible  for  coverage  under  such  program. 

•■(d)(1)  Payment  by  the  State  for  services 
provided  to  Individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 


gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  administrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  payments  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX:  however,  the  State 
may  provide  for  arrangements  with  carriers 
or  providers  which  provide  for  cost  effective 
financing  and  delivery  systems,  and  may  se- 
lectively make  arrangements  with  a  specific 
group  or  provide  for  capitation  reimburse- 
ment, but  no  such  arrangement  may  provide 
for  services  which  are  more  generous  than 
those  provided  under  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  for  individuals  described 
In  section  1902(a)(10)(A).  Services  provided 
through  a  prepaid  capitation  arrangement 
need  not  be  provided  through  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1903(m). 

•(2)  Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that  a 
provider  of  services  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  services  shall  also  apply  to  the 
program  under  this  section,  except  that  con- 
tributions deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may 
be  charged  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

"(e)(1)  Determinations  of  qualification  lor 
coverage  under  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  approved  under  section  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
State  may  administer  the  services  program 
under  this  section  directly  through  the 
State  agency  administering  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
this  Act.  or  through  arrangements  with 
others. 

••(2)  Upon  becoming  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion (referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)).  an 
Individual  shall  be  Informed  of  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  for  coverage  under  the  program 
established  under  this  section  and  the  bene- 
fits provided,  and  shall  have  four  weeks  in 
which  to  voluntarily  enroll  in  such  program. 
Such  individual  shall  also  be  informed  of 
the  possibility  that  such  individual  may  be 
eligible  to  enroll  In  a  health  plan  of  his 
spouse.  If  the  individual  declines  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll,  or  later  voluntarily  termi- 
nates his  enrollment,  he  may  not  again 
enroll  in  such  program  unless  he  subse- 
quently becomes  eligible  for  compensation 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (A)(2)(A))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
applicable  unemployment  compensation 
law). 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  choos- 
es to  require  the  payment  of  a  contribution, 
the  State  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  from  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  Individual  enrolled  in 
such  program. 

••(4)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  cover 
under  Its  program  individuals  residing  In 
such  State  who  are  or  were  receiving  rail- 
road unemployment  compensation,  may 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  under  which— 

•'(A)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall 
notify  those  unemployed  railroad  workers 
who  may  be  eligible  under  the  program  of 
the  availability  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2): 

••(B)  the  Board  shall  funiish  the  State 
agency  making  eligibility  determinations 
with  such  Information  as  the  State  agency 
may  require  in  order  to  make  eligibility  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  such  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  or  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  perform  such  determina- 
tions for  the  State  agency; 
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■(C)  th^  Board  shall  deduct  contribution 
amounts  Irom  any  railroad  unemployment 
compensajon  payable  to  such  unemployed 
railroad  workers  In  the  same  amounts  as  If 
such  workers  were  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment combensatlon  law.  and  transfer  such 
amounts  t«  the  State:  and 

"(D)  thai  Sute  shall  reimburse  the  Board 
for  administrative  costs  incurred  under  such 
agreement),  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Hallroad  unemployment  Insurance 
administration  fund. 

'•(5)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  au- 
thorized lo  carry  out  those  functions  re- 
quired of  it  under  any  agreement  entered 
Into  undei  paragraph  (4). 

"(fKl)  P btwllhstandlng  sections  2002  and 
2003.  payfients  to  States  having  programs 
esUbllshefl  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsecllor.  but  subject  to  subsection  (g). 
Payments  under  this  subsection  are  in  addi- 
tion to  an; '  amounts  to  which  a  State  is  enti- 
tled undei  section  2002.  and  payments  made 
under  seci  ion  2002  may  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  ;hls  section.  An  amount,  not  to 
exceed  tie  States  allotment  determined 
under  paiagraph  (2).  equal  to  the  Federal 
percentagi!  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(6))  of  th(  amount  expended  by  such  State 
for  its  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion (excluding  administrative  costs)  shall 
be  paid  tqthe  State  in  the  same  maruier  as 
payments lare  made  under  section  1903(d). 

■•(2)  Th^  Secretary  shall  allot  $750,000,000 
to  carry  >ut  this  section  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yea-s  beginning  on  October  1.  1983. 
and  Octol)er  1.  1984.  among  the  States  as 
follows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted am  )ng  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  ni  imber  of  insured  unemployed  indi- 
viduals wlio  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  I  he  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed in(  lividuals  in  all  the  States. 

"(B)  Ore-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted am  mg  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  lumber  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unei  nployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  resid ;  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  nun  ber  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
SUtes. 

"(3)  Alli  itments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  mc  st  recent  12-month  period,  preced- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  sui  :h  allotments,  for  which  adequate 
data  is  av  lilable. 

"(4)  Puids  shall  be  allotted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ei  «h  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  but  payment  shall  be  made  as  de- 
scribed ir  paragraph  (1).  Amounts  allotted 
for  the  iscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1984.  maj  be  paid  to  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  services  under  the  pro- 
gram for  ndividuals  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  an  Septemer  30.  1985.  until  their 
eligibUity  for  such  program  terminates,  or 
March  31   1986.  whichever  is  earlier. 

•'(5)  An  if  funds  allotted  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
a  sute  n  hich  did  not  esUblish  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  be  reallotted  to 
those  States  having  a  program,  at  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year.  Such  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended ii  1  the  same  manner  as  described  in 
paragrap  i  (4). 

••(6)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  iiercentage  is  100  percent  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  prior  to  April  1. 
1984.  anc .  with  respect  to  services  provided 
on  or  tdU  r  April  1.  1984.  is— 

"(i)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  th ;  States  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 


ment (as  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for 
the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the 
preceding  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5 
percent: 

"(11)  80  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  In  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  the  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds 4  percent  but  is  less  than  5  percent: 

"(Hi)  65  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  the  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds 3  percent  but  is  less  than  4  percent; 
and 

"(iv)  50  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  during  a  week  for 
which  the  State's  insured  unemployment 
rate  for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  less  than  3 
percent. 

"(B)  The  Federal  percentage  otherwise 
applicable  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
week  begirming  on  or  after  April  1.  1984. 
shall  be  increased  by  15  percentage  poinU 
(but  not  to  a  percentage  greater  than  95 
percent)  with  respect  to  services  provided  in 
any  State  during  a  week  for  which  the 
State's  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the 
preceding  51  weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  average  of  such  rates  for 
such  State  for  the  corresponding  52-week 
period  ending  in  each  of  the  preceding  2  cal- 
endar years. 

"(C)  Any  State  which  qualifies  for  a  par- 
ticular matching  percentage  under  clause 
(i),  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A),  or 
under  subparagraph  (B).  shall  continue  at 
such  percentage  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  6  months,  unless  it  subsequently  quali- 
fies for  a  higher  percentage  under  such  pro- 
visions, begiruiing  with  the  first  week  in 
which  such  State  so  qualifies,  and  may  sub- 
sequently requalify  for  a  particular  higher 
matching  percentage  upon  reaching  the  re- 
quired rate  of  insured  unemployment  after 
the  end  of  such  6-month  period.  No  such 
period  may  extend  beyond  March  31.  1986. 
Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  matching  percentage  for 
each  State  with  respect  to  services  provided 
after  September  30.  1985.  and  before  April 
1.  1986.  shall  be  the  matching  percentage  in 
effect  for  such  States  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices provided  on  September  30.  1985. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
for  administrative  costs  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1983.  and  October  1. 
1984.  $70,000,000  of  such  reimbursement  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
agencies  administering  the  services  program 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  the  al- 
lotment formula  in  pargraph  (2),  and 
$80,000,000  of  such  reimbursement  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  payment  to  the  State  agencies 
(of  those  States  having  a  program  under 
this  section)  administering  the  State's  un- 
employment compensation  law  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  formula  used  for 
purposes  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  Payments 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  program  costs  incurred  after  March 
31.  1986. 

"(g)(1)  Only  a  State  having  a  rate  of  in- 
sured   unemployment    (as    determined    for 


purposes  of  section  203  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  a  period  consisting  of  any 
week  and  the  51  preceding  weeks,  of  2  per- 
cent or  more,  may  enroll  new  Individuals  In 
the  program  under  this  section  during  such 
week.  If  a  State  qualifies  to  enroll  new  indi- 
viduals under  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
qualification  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  6  months  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  which  such  State  so  qualifies, 
and  any  State  may  subsequently  requalify 
upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  after  the  end  of  such  6- 
month  period,  but  no  such  period  may 
extend  beyond  March  31.  1986. 

"(2)  During  a  period  in  which  a  State  may 
not  enroll  new  individuals  in  its  program  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  payment  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals previously  enrolled  in  such  program 
until  their  eligibUity  expires,  or.  if  sooner. 
March  31,  1986. 

■•(h)  Any  State  establishing  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  August  1.  1984.  on  the  pro- 
gram's implementation  and  impact.  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  May  1986  by 
any  State  which  carries  out  its  program  for 
any  period  after  March  31.  1984,  upon  expi- 
ration of  its  program.  The  form  and  content 
of  the  reports  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(i)  The  State  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
ual under  the  program  shall  be  secondary 
to.  and  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of. 
any  other  payment  which  is  or  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
any  other  health  plan  or  public  program,  or 
from  a  third  party,  including  any  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan,  any  automobile 
or  liability  insurance  policy  or  plan  (includ- 
ing a  self -insured  plan),  and  any  no  fault  in- 
surance. The  State  shall  require  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  the  program  to  assign  all 
rights  to  such  payments  as  he  may  have  to 
the  State  as  a  condition  of  enrolling  in  the 
program. 

■(j)(l)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  to  any  State  unless  such  State 
provides,  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  that  any 
group  health  plan  for  employees  of  such 
State,  provided  by  such  State  or  to  which 
such  State  makes  a  contribution,  provides 
for  open  enrollment  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4912(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

•'(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  apply  to  enrollment  periods  for  em- 
ployees whose  spouses  are  involuntarily  laid 
off  or  separated  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  date  on  which 
such  agreement  expires  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extensiorjs  agreed  to  after 
such  date  of  enactment)  shall,  if  later,  be 
substituted  for  the  date  (60  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment)  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

(b)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (18)  as  paragraph  (19).  by 
striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(17).  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17) 
the  following: 

'■(18)  if  the  State  establishes  a  program 
under  section  2008  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State     unemployment     compensation     law 


shall  carry  out  the  functions  required  of  it 
under  such  section:  and". 

(c)  Section  3304(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  section  303(a)(5) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  health  care"  after  "health 
Insurance",  and  by  inserting  '■or  a  contribu- 
tion amount  under  section  2008  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  after  "program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor". 

OPEN  ENROLLMENT  REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOIfEES 
HAVING  UNEMPLOYED  SPOUSE 

Sec.  .  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"Subchapter  B— Health  Plans  of  Large  Em- 
ployers Which  Do  Nor  Meet  Open  En- 
rollment Requirements  for  Spouses  of 
THE  Unemployed 
"•Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
for  spouses  of  the  unemployed. 

"SEC.  4912.  TAX  ON  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE  EM- 
PLOYER.^ WHiCH  DO  NOT  MEET  OPEN 
ENROLLMKNT  REQIIREMENTS  FOR 
SPOLSES  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to— 

■'(1)  $500.  multiplied  by 
(2)  the  aggregate  number  of  failures  to 
meet   the   requirements   of   subsection   (b) 
during  such  taxable  year  under  any  group 
health  plans  offered  by  such  employer. 

■■(b)  Open  Enrollment  Period.— 

•"(1)  In  general.— a  group  health  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  for  each  married  employee— 

"(A)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 

'■(B)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  a  group  helath  plan  due  to  the 
Involuntary  layoff  or  involuntary  separation 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

"(2)  Terms  and  conditions  same  as  for  en- 
rollments FOR  NEW  employees.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  an  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
ojien  enrollment  period  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  to  the  mar- 
ried employee  described  in  paragraph  (1)  if 
such  employee  began  employment  for  the 
employer  on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

"(B)  Ebiployees  already  covered  may  not 
increase  level  of  benefits.— In  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  before  the  qualified  enrollment 
period,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  require  a 
group  health  plan  to  allow  such  individual 
to  elect  a  higher  level  of  benefits  than  that 
provided  by  such  coverage. 

•"(C)     COMBIENCEMENT     OF     COVERAGE.— Any 

enrollment  during  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  need  not  take  effect  before  the 
date  on  which  the  loss  of  coverage  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  takes  effect. 

"(c)  Definitions:  Nontaxable  Entities — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(l)  Qualified  open  enrollment  period.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■qualified  open  enrollment  period'  means 
the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  an  appropriate  State  agency  notifies 
the  spouse  of  a  married  employee  described 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  that  such  spouse  has 
become  eligible  for  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  any  Federal  or 


State  law  by  reason  of  the  separation  or 
layoff  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

"(2)  Large  employer.— The  term  large 
employer'  means  an  employer  who,  on  each 
of  some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day  10  or  more  individ- 
uals. 

■■(3)  Employer.— The  term  'employer'  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

■■(4)  Group  health  plan.— The  term 
group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  162(i)(2). 

"(5)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of 
a  large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employer's  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Cross  References.— 

■■(1)  For  provision  denying  deduction  for 
tax  imposed  by  this  section,  see  section 
275(a)(6). 

""(2)  For  provisions  making  deficiency  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  tax  imposed  by  this 
section,  see  section  6211  et  seq.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"CHAPTER       41-PUBLIC       CHARITIES: 

CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE 

EMPLOYERS 
""Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 
"Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
for  spouses  of  the  unemployed. 
""Subchapter  A— Public  Charities". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  41.  Public  charities:  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers. ". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6104(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41,  or 
chapter  42". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  enrollment  periods  for  employees 
whose  spouses  aie  involuntarily  laid  off  or 
separated  more  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution) 
shall.  If  later,  be  substituted  for  the  date 
provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

study  of  private  sector  health  care 
coverage  for  unemployed  workers 

Sec  .  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  care  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequate  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conversion  privi- 
leges for  employees  who  are  Involuntarily 


terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (Including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 

TITLE    -INCOME  AVERAGING 

SEC.  .  PERCENTAGE  BY  WHICH  INCOME  MUST 
EXCEED  BASE  INCOME  INCREASED 
FROM  120  TO  140. 

(a)  Increase  Must  Exceed  140  Percent  of 
Average  Base  Period  Income.— Sections 
1301  and  1302(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  averaging) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ■•120  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■140  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2261 

Mr.  DANFORTH  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3813)  to 
amend  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1980;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
negotiating  authorit?  involving  ■rHE 

international  COFFEE  agreement.  1983 

Section  1.  The  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1980  (19  U.S.C.  1356k.  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •1976"  in  sections  2.  3. 
and  5  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  1983  ", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  such  period  prior 
to  October  1,  1983  as  the  agreement  remains 
in  effect"  in  section  2,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "before  October  1.  1986  ". 
reauthorization  OF  programs  for  workers 

AND  firms 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985". 

(b)  Section  285  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •September  30.  1983  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985  ". 

"CONTRIBUTED  IMPORTANTLY"  TEST  FOR  GROUP 
ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "were 
a  substantial  cause  of  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  of  such 
decline  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
tributed importantly  to  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to  such 
decline":  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  lo  read 
as  follows:  'For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  term  contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  important,  but  not  necessari- 
ly more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions  for 
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PRXmtfNCZ  FOR  «RMS  HAVING  EMPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

i.)  Section  255  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
.S.C.  2345)  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 


Sec.  4. 
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"(IXl) 
a  direct 
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section 
ence  to  a 
spect  to 
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"(A)  25 
the  loan 
trust 

ownershli  i 
by  the 
subsidiary 


por  firhs  having  employee 
stock  ownership  plans 
\^hen  considering  whether  to  grant 
or  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  a  cor- 
irhlch  Is  otherwise  certified  under 
the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
corporation  which  agrees  with  re- 
loan  to  fulfill  the  following  re- 


jercent  of  the  principal  amount  of 

paid  by  the  lender  to  a  qualified 

est^llshed  under  an  employee  stock 

plan  established  and  maintained 

recipient  corporation,  by  a  parent  or 

of  such  corporation,  or  by  several 

corporations  including  the  recipient  corpo- 
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agreement  among  the  recipient 
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employee  stock  ownership  plan 
1  neet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
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[provides  that— 
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(1)(A)  to  the  qualified  trust  will 
purchase  qualified  employer  se- 
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filed  under  section  221  of  the 
of  1974  on  or  after  October  1, 


employee  stock  ownership  plan 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 


qualified  trust  will  repay  to  the 

amount  of  such  loan,  together 

interest  thereon,  out  of  amounts 

to  the  trust  by  the  recipient 

,  and 

time  to  time,  as  the  qualified 

such  amount,  the  trust  will  al- 

qi^ified  employer  securities  among 

accounts  of  participants  and 

bei^ficiaries  in  accordance  with  the 

of  paragraph  (4). 

■  ?greement  among  the  recipient 
the  lender,  and  the  qualified 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
unl  ess- 
is  unconditionally  enforceable  by 
against  the  others,  jointly  and 


tlie 


provides  that  the  liability  of  the 

trust  to  repay  loan  amounts  paid 

qi^ified  trust  may  not,  at  any  time, 

amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 

required    under    paragraph 

w^ich  are  actually  received  by  such 


necessary  for  such  trust  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion to  make  repayments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  received 
by  the  trust  without  regard  to  whether  such 
contributions  are  deductible  by  the  corpora- 
tion under  section  404  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  amounts  the  recipient  corporation  is 
obligated  under  law  to  contribute  to  or 
under  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

•■(4)  At  the  close  of  each  plan  year,  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  shall  allocate 
to  the  accounts  of  participating  employees 
that  portion  of  the  qualified  employer  secu- 
rities the  cost  of  which  bears  substantially 
the  same  ratio  to  the  cost  of  all  the  quali- 
fied employer  securities  purchased  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  subsection  as  the 
amount  of  the  loan  principal  and  Interest 
repaid  by  the  qualified  trust  during  that 
year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  the  loan 
principal  and  interest  payable  by  such  trust 
during  the  term  of  such  loan.  Qualified  em- 
ployer securities  allocated  to  the  individual 
account  of  a  participant  during  one  plan 
year  must  bear  substantially  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  all  such  securities 
allocated  to  all  participants  in  the  plan  as 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  such 
participant  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  all  such  participants 
during  that  year. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term— 

"(A)  employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
means  a  plan  described  in  section  4975(e)(7) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

'•(B)  •qualified  trust'  means  a  trust  estab- 
lished under  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  title  I 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  section  401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(C)  qualified  employer  securities'  means 
common  stock  issued  by  the  recipient  corpo- 
ration or  by  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  such 
corporation  with  voting  power  and  dividend 
rights  no  less  favorable  than  the  voting 
power  and  dividend  rights  on  other  common 
stock  issued  by  the  issuing  corporation  and 
with  voting  power  being  exercised  by  the 
participants  in  the  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  after  it  is  allocated  to  their  plan 
accounts,  and 

■■(D)  equity  capital'  means,  with  respect 
to  the  recipient  corporation,  the  sum  of  its 
money  and  other  property  (in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
but  disregarding  adjustments  made  on  ac- 
count of  depreciation  or  amortization  made 
during  the  period  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(D)),  less  the  amount  of  its  indebted- 
ness.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


f  >r 
uj  ed  I 


my 


(  n 


pu  chases 


mark,  and  second  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing proviso: 

■Provided,  that  a  grant  agreement  or  a  co- 
operative agreement  may  be  utilized  in  lieu 
of  a  contract  under  sections  102  and  103  of 
this  Act  when  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  and  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion involved." 


provides  that  amounts  received  by 

recip  ent  corporation  from  the  qualified 

qualified  employer  securities  pur- 

the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

exclusively  by  the  recipient  cor- 

for  those  purposes  for  which  it 

hat  portion  of  the  loan  paid  direct- 

the  lender. 

provides  that  the  recipient  corpo- 

not  reduce  the  amount  of  its 

cajjital  during  the  one  year  period  be- 

the  date  on  which  the  qualified 

qualified  employer  securi- 

piirposes  of  this  subsection,  and 

jrovides  that  the  recipient  corpora- 

tiake  contributions  to  the  qualified 

lot  less  than  such  amounts  as  are 


AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  LEGISLATION 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2262 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Murkowski) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1530)  to  make  technical  amendments 
to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Ed'jcation  Assistance  Act  and  other 
acts;  as  follows: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parentheses  on 
line  8.  page  1,  strike  the  period,  quotation 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON  FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  MILITARY  MEDICINE 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2263 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1894)  to  designate  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine 
as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine," and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  178  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson  " 
before  "Foundation"  in  the  section  heading; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  'Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  "Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine"  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 

beginning  of  chapter  7  of  such  title  relating 

to  section  178  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"178.  The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 

the   Advancement   of   Military 

Medicine.". 

(b)  Section  2113(j)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Henry  M.  Jackson  "  before  "Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine" 
each  place  it  appears. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2264 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  6 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  not  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  for  In  this  joint  resolution 
and  for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or 
other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriation  Acts: 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1984  at  a 
rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Act  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  as  of 
October  1.  1983  Provided.  That  appropria- 
tions or  loan  authorization  for  the  following 
agencies  or  activities  are  available  at  not  to 
exceed  the  following  annual  rates  and  the 
totals  are  adjusted  accordingly: 

Agricultural          Research 
Service: 
Salaries  and  Expenses $478,000,000 
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Buildings  and  Faculties...  28,602.000    conduct  a  markup  session  on  Wednes-  phe  suffered  by  the  Ukrainians  clearly 

Cooperative      State     Re-  day.  October   5.   1983.   at   10   a.m.   in  illustrates     the     magnitude     of     this 

search  Service:  room  SR  328-A.  crime.   'While  the  population  of  the 

Special  grants 25.234,000        The  bills  to  be  considered  are:  S.  663,  U.S.S.R.  as  a  whole  increased  by  15.7 

Competitive  grants  .........  17,000,000    ^  ^^^^  ^^  prohibit  incentive  payments  percent  between   1926  and   1939,  the 

Animal  health  and  dls-  =  ,60  ooo    for  certain  commodities  produced  on  number   of   Ukrainians   decreased   by 

»„.l^f  fl^!f  Pi.nrHpai'th  '      '          highly   erodible  land   and   S.   566,   S.  almost  10  percent.  Academic  research- 

IrSct^n  ServiceTsala-  1503.  and  H.R.  24  (S.  129).  four  bills  grs,  analyzing  the  evidence,  conserv- 

ries  and  Expenses 263.259,000    dealing  with  land  conveyance.  atively  estimate  that  at  least  7  million 

Federal    Crop    Insurance  Anyone  wishing  further  Information  Ukrainians  lost  their  lives  as  a  result 

Corporation:  please  contact  the  Agriculture  Com-  gf  x.Yie  forced  famine. 

''X^.'^exoeSes'"''  *"''"  200  000  000     "^^^''^^  ^^^"  ^'  "4-0014  or  224-0017.                           ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„^^ 

Office  of  Rural  Develop-  Mr.     ROTH.     Mr.     "f^^^^^    ^"^     tion  on  the  great  famine,  we  must  not 

ment  Policy 2.000.000    Senate  Committee  on  Governmental    ft  t^at  the  system  capable  of  pro- 

Rural  Housing  insurance  Affairs  will  hold  a  continuation  of  the  ^  .^  ^^^  .^  g^j^ 

Fund:  Moderate  income  '^'^^''V'^  V^i^-^^^J^ltl^l    olfo  in  exfstence  today.  The  recent  down- 
loans  "  zation  Act  of  1983  on  Tuesday,  Octo-  unarmed  civilian  Korean 

Agricultural  Credit  Insur-  ^er  4    1983,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD  "^^  °f  the  lananneci  civilian  ^orean 

ance  Fund:  ?:,    kt    t^L    r)irk<;en    Senate    Office  Jethner    starkly    illustrates    that    the 

Insured  soil  and  water  RniiH?^/  For    fSther  Tnformat  S  Soviet  system  is  capable  of  perpetrat- 

loans 30.000,000  B,"i^^''^„!;„,f  ^^T^t^^S^^^  ing  crimes  which  are  clearly  contrary 

Economic        emergency  please  contact  Mr.  Michael  Mitchell  at  ^^^^^^^  standard  of  civilized  behavior. 

loans 0  2^4  4 /bi.  Indeed,  this  same  system  continues  to 

Rural  Dr'«loP'!2^"*„f'«"'-                                                      flagrantly  violate  the  rights  of  individ- 

^a^'teSSsanoS^...^.             270.000.000           ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ^^Is.    in    stark    contrast    to    its    pro- 

Rural   Water   and  Waste                                                            nounced  commitments  under  a  variety 

Disposal  Grants 90,000.000                 AMMTVTrR«?AT?v  OF  FORCED  °^     international     agreements.     The 

Rural   Electrification   Ad-  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOKCtu  commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
ministration:       Guaran-                                              FAMINE  IN  UK.KAiist  ^^^^  ^^  Europe,  on  which  I  serve  as  co- 
teed  loans,  not  less  than .        3.360,000.000  ^  j^^.   qqlE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo-  chairman,    continues    to    persistently 
Commodity  Futures  Trad-  ^^^  ^   thousands  of  Ukrainian  Ameri-  yojce  its  deep  concern  over  the  Soviet 
saTarieS'ExMnses                26  400.000  cans    from    across    the    Nation    will  Government's  continued  violations  of 

S  LtoRation           3,626.000  gather  at  the  Washington  Monument  tiie  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Only  by  re- 

•  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  maining  steadfast  in   our  efforts  on 

any  other  provision  of  law  or  this  joint  reso-  of  the  tragic  events  of  1932-33.  when  behalf  of  those  whose  rights  are  vio- 

lutlon  section  184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  an  estimated  7  million  Ukrainians  per-  lated.  and  only  by  stressing  the  impor- 

Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  785).  is  ished   as   a   result   of   Stalin's   forced  tance  that  we  attach  to  the  dignity  of 

amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  famine.  The  untold  suffering  of  the  j.j^g  individual,  can  the  occurrence  of 

the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  following:  ".  or  Ukrainian  peasant— the  result  of  the  inhuman  acts  such  as  the  famine  of 

for  the  first  three  montli^  of  ^^e  fiscal  year  gQ^jg^  regime's  attempts  to  finance  in-  1932-33  be  prevented  in  the  future.* 

s™'rs°i«2s<.rs'rs'o?,s^r,  Tjr-&:^A£'^\xrs:z^  recruitment  a™  retention 

and  section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  of  the  Stalin  dictatorship's  contempt              READINESS  ACT  OF  1983 
1977.  as  amended,  concerning  private,  non-  for  human  life.  «  Mr    BOSCHWITZ    Mr    President,  I 
profit  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  will  of  an  •       nlen<;pd    to    ioin    with    my    good 
and  rehabilitation  programs   shall  also  be  mdependent-minded     and     nationally  l°i„5^  senator  Simpson  in  cosponsor- 
applicable  to  publicly  operated  community  ^scious  Ukrainian  peasantry  and  to  friend  Senator  biMPSONincos^^^^^ 
health    centers:    Provided   further.    That,  ^"^tg^^  new  Soviet  man.  the  Stalin  ing  his  bill--the  RecruitmeTit  and  Re- 
hereafter,  m  order  to  restore  and  maintain  '^J^r^^  i  "fh*^  Parlv  iqSO's  resorted  to  tention  Readmess  Act  of  1983. 
U  S  share  of  wortd  markets  and  to  restore  regime   in  the  early  1930  s,  resortea  to        ^         ^^^^  ^^..^^^  knows,  and  as  my 
capital  of  the  Corporation  for  its  operations,  truly    draco"ian    measures     Peasants  ^^^^^^           ^^   ^^^   Veterans'    Affairs 
any  restrictions  or  limitations  on  the  au-  were  ordered  to  turn  all  grain  into  tne  ^          .^^       ^^^    i   have   been   very 
thorities  and  obligations  of  the  Commodity  state.  Those  who  refused  were  deport-  ^°i""  ..         ,               qj  bm   m  fact,  I 
Credit  corporation  to  sell  in  world  markets,  gd  or  executed.  Those  forced  to  work  f^PP^I^'^o^oJgored  new  GI  bill  propos- 
as  provided  by  its  Charter,  may  be  waived  or  ■            ^y  formed  collective  farms  who  nave  cosponsorea  new  vji  oiu  v    v 
suspended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  ^'          ^         ^^^  ^.^e  root  off  a  sugar  ^Is  m  the  past  two  Congresses.  My  rea 
and  Department  of  Interior  and  Related  wppt  were  considered  to  be  enemies  of  sons  for  this  are  simple.  First.  I  do  not 
Agencies    Appropriation    Act.    1984    (H.R.  f^f  JI^^^,^'^""!?.^^^  believe  the  current  education  program 
3363).  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  J^^  P"f?f,^"Xni,pnt  TSi^^^^^  available    to    veterans    is   effective   or 
of  this  joint  resolution,  except  section  102.  terms  of  imprisonment,  or  confiscat  on                      ^^  second,  I  continue  to  be 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  pro-  of  all  property.  Starving  villagers  who  ^°^J^^'^d^out  recruiting  and  retain- 
grams,  projecu.  or  activities  provided  for  in  attemped   to   leave   areas  stricken  by  f°"?fi"?f  „,f ",  "^  j^i^t^^^^^^^ 
fjich  Act  (H.R.  3363).  to  the  extent  and  in  the  famine  were  turned  back.  Indeed,  '"^i',^5^:,'^"^i'^y;^'^'Ji2,r?ngSay  ad- 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  conference  individual  stories  related  by  survivors        This  bill  I  af"^cosponsonng  today  a^ 
report  and  joint  explanatory  .statement  of  ^  ^^    ^^  chapter  of  human  history  dresses   the   second   of   my   concerns, 
the  committee  of  Conference  filed  in  the  "^J^^^one  filled  with  a  sense  of  revul-  Currently,  enlistment  rates  are  good 
House  of  Representatives,  as  if  such  Act  had  •  „  „„!?  y," '„"  and  high  quality  enlistments  are  up  as 
been  enacted  into  law.  i^o^caS?  while  millions  were  starv-  well.  In  1980  only  ^9  Percent  of  the 

ing  to  death,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  Army's  recruits  were  high  school  grad- 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  effort  to  finance  its  industrialization  uates-last  year  the   percentage  naa 

Mr.  HEI^S.  Sr,;esiden.,  .  wlBh  to    penod  l^^-"^"-/  So*.  II~on  -    f^-^^lX^HoTT^^Sl  Tr 
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of  our  Armed  Forces  this  is 
welcome  news. 

However,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  illse  In  enlistments  is  the  state 
of  the  economy.  Historically,  during 
poor  economic  times  military  enlist- 
ment increases.  But  when  the  econo- 
my rebounds  (as  it  is  doing  now),  his- 
tory shows  that  the  good  economic 
times  mean  bad  times  for  military  re- 
cruiters. This  will  especially  be  true,  if 
military  pay  is  again  allowed  to  fall 
well  behind  the  civilian  sector.  And 
when  in  1986  the  proportion  of  mili- 
tary-age youth  in  the  population 
begins  a  steep  decline,  our  pool  of 
available  recruits  will  shrink  even  fur- 
ther. 

The  bit  I  am  cosponsoring  today  at- 
tempts to  address  this  potential  prob- 
lem by  requiring  the  President  to 
submit  a  complete  report  on  the  status 
of  recruitment  and  retention  within 
the  arme  d  services.  Within  the  report, 
the  Presi  dent  must  also  include  poten- 
tial solutions— if,  in  fact,  the  possible 
recruitmint  or  retention  problems  do 
occur.  Tl  e  report  would  be  required  to 
be  brought  to  Congress  by  mid-1987, 
or  earliei ,  if  problems  occur  sooner. 

I  thinl  this  bill  is  a  good  interim 
step,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
williiig  tc  support  it.« 


MAYING  BETTER  USE  OF 
BOXCARS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  several  months  there  has 
been  a  g-eat  deal  of  attention  paid  to 
the  issu<  of  boxcar  deregulation.  On 
May  2  of  this  year  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  announced  a  deci- 
sion to  deregulate  boxcar  traffic.  This 
issue  has  proven  to  be  quite  controver- 
sial amcng  shippers,  railroads— par- 
ticularly short  lines— and  the  leasing 
companifs  of  the  boxcars. 

Estimates  as  to  the  current  surplus 
of  boxes  rs  vary  between  65.000  and 
75,000.  Tet  under  the  current  rules 
boxcars  ire  moving  empty  an  extraor- 
dinary amoxmt  of  the  time.  Conrail. 
which  the  Federal  Government  hopes 
to  seU  as  a  profitable  entity  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Is  the  biggest  loser  under 
the  curr(  nt  scheme.  The  incentive  pro- 
vided bj  the  existing  rules,  to  move 
empty  bsxcars  around,  is  now  sched- 
uled to  terminate  on  November  7.  It 
costs  Ccnrall  over  $100  million  per 
year.  Cdnrail  has  aimounced  initia- 
tives to  arrange  bilateral  agreements 
with  oth  er  railroads  to  reduce  costs  In- 
dustrywide  and  assure  the  availability 
of  boxcars  to  Western  railroads  once 
boxcars  ire  deregulated. 

While  Conrail  might  be  the  big  loser 
under  tie  present  rules.  It  Is  not  the 
only  railroad  which  supports  the  ICC 
decision.  Railroads  throughout  the 
country  have  supported  this  order. 
The  Delaware  Otsego  Corp.  which 
runs  she  rtline  service  In  several  East- 


em  States  Including  New  Jersey, 
strongly  support  the  ICC  order. 

On  Monday.  September  26.  an  arti- 
cle discussing  this  decision  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  for  their  ex- 
amination of  an  issue  which  may  soon 
come  before  this  body,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Making  Better  Use  of  Boxcars— I.C.C. 
Moves  Create  Furor 

(By  Agis  Salpukas) 

Camden,  N.J.,  Sept.  21.— Jack  P.  Bolyard, 
the  terminal  superintendant  of  the  Pavonia 
rail  yard  here  for  Conrail.  gestured  toward  a 
freight  train  that  was  being  formed.  "See 
those  freight  cars,"  he  said.  They're  going 
back  empty." 

The  cars  belonged  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  serves  the  Soutwest.  and 
for  each  day  they  sat  or  traveled  empty. 
Conrail  was  paying  Southern  an  average  of 
$16  each.  To  Mr.  Bolyard.  as  to  many  other 
railroad  officials,  it  is  a  waste  of  equipment 
and  money. 

Returning  boxcars  empty  is  a  long-stand- 
ing practice  in  the  industry,  supported  until 
last  May  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  has  required  the  payments 
for  empty  cars.  At  least  one  economist  has 
estimated  that  81  percent  of  the  nation's 
boxcars  returned  to  their  point  of  origin 
empty  in  1981.  costing  railroads  as  much  as 
$360  million. 

DEREGULATION  MOVE 

All  this  Is  scheduled  to  change  Nov.  7. 
under  an  I.C.C.  deregulation  decision  that 
will  limit  the  payments  and  provide  other 
incentives  to  make  better  use  of  the  nation's 
boxcars. 

The  empty-car  payment  system  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  1970's  to  spur 
boxcar  construction.  But  the  need  for  such 
an  incentive  has  long  past.  Boxcars  general- 
ly carry  twice  the  load,  by  weight,  of  trucks 
and  for  that  reason  are  still  the  carrier  of 
choice  for  many  bulk  shippers.  More  than 
that,  railroads  use  less  energy  than  trucks 
to  transport  the  same  amount  of  goods,  and 
are  seen  as  important  competition  that  keep 
truck  freight  rates  down. 

Although  the  I.C.C. 's  moves  seem  certain 
to  save  many  rail  lines  a  lot  of  money,  the 
new  policies  have  provoked  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  boxcar  owners,  short-line  rail- 
roads, many  shippers  and  legislators  on 
both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill. 

"As  far  as  I  can  tell,  never  in  the  history 
of  the  commission  has  there  been  such  an 
outcry  over  an  I.C.C.  decision,"  said  Reese 
H.  Taylor  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. He  said  that  he  has  ijersonally  heard 
from  73  senators  and  143  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  consider- 
ing supporting  legislation  to  delay  the  de- 
regulation. 

RESULT  OF  INTENSE  LOBBYING 

Their  objections  are  the  result  of  intense 
lobbying.  Some  major  boxcar  companies, 
such  as  the  Brae  Corporation  and  the  Itel 
Corporation,  are  afraid  of  losing  the  reve- 
nue from  the  empty  car  payments.  Many 
short-line  railroads  are  worried  that  the 
new  I.C.C.  decision  could  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  larger  lines,  which  will  tighten 
their  control  of  boxcar  traffic.  Some  ship- 
pers are  worried  that  the  new  policies  will 
promote    the   storing   of    boxcars,    leaving 


them  without  enough  cars  for  their  own 
shipments. 

To  Conrail,  however,  the  I.C.C.  move  Is  a 
new  lease  on  life.  The  federally  subsidized 
railroad  believes  that  the  existing  system 
would  lead  eventually  to  the  collapse  of  its 
boxcar  business,  now  about  10  percent  of 
Conrails  toi.al  traffic.  The  number  of 
boxcar  loads  Conrail  carries  armually  has 
been  dropping,  to  288,000  by  1982,  from  the 
796,000  it  carried  in  1977. 

Conrail  admits  that  it  originally  asked  for 
the  change,  two  years  ago,  and  that  the 
change  would  help  it  more  than  it  would 
help  most  other  railroads.  Since  most  com- 
modities that  are  carried  in  boxcars,  such  as 
wood  and  paper  products,  move  from  the 
Northwest  or  the  South  to  the  Northeast, 
Conrail  is  the  terminating  point  for  much  of 
this  traffic,  and  therefore  is  paying  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  empty  car  fees. 

At  the  same  time,  manufactured  goods 
from  the  Northeast  such  as  appliances  and 
furniture  are  now  primarily  moved  by  truck. 
Thus  there  is  less  volume  to  fill  the  empty 
boxcars  going  back  to  their  starting  points. 
Conrail  therefore,  ends  up  with  more  empty 
boxcars  than  other  railroads. 

The  recent  recession  compounded  this 
problem.  The  poor  economy  became  an  in- 
centive for  the  railroads  to  load  their  own 
cars,  instead  of  the  empties  of  their  com- 
petitors. That  way.  a  Conrail  boxcar,  for  ex- 
ample, would  end  up  with  another  railroad 
and  Conrail  would  collect,  instead  of  pay,  an 
empty  car  fee. 

FEES  INCREASED  IN  RECESSION 

During  the  recession,  because  of  complica- 
tions in  the  Federal  rate  formulas,  the 
empty  car  fees  increased,  allowing  truckers 
to  undercut  rail  rates  and  capture  even 
more  business  from  the  boxcars. 

"It's  a  crazy,  backwards  thing."  Charles  N. 
Marshall,  the  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  Conrail,  said  in  an  interview  in  his  office 
at  the  railroad's  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Conrail,  however,  now  has  been  given 
some  formidable  tools  by  the  cormnerce 
commission  to  change  the  system  and 
reduce  the  shuttling  of  empty  boxcars.  The 
commission's  plan  will  encourage  railroads 
to  store  empty  boxcars  at  no  cost  after 
three  days.  The  fee  for  those  first  three 
days  will  vary  widely,  but  will  average  about 
$16.  The  idea  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
railroads  and  other  boxcar  owners  to  keep 
cars  from  moving  empty  on  other  railroads. 

The  I.C.C.  will,  however,  allow  railroads  to 
charge  up  to  35  cents  a  mile  for  moving 
empty  boxcars  when  the  move  is  authorized 
by  boxcar  owners,  providing  further  incen- 
tive to  the  owner  to  find  a  load  for  the  car. 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall.  Conrail  is  ne- 
gotiating with  other  railroads  for  more 
flexible  freight  rates,  instead  of  relying  on 
such  punitive  measures  as  the  35-cent  back- 
haul charge.  And  it  has  already  announced 
rebates  and  a  reduction  of  some  of  its 
empty-car  fees  in  an  attempt  to  fill  its  box- 
cars. 

SUPPORT  OF  OTHER  RAILROADS 

In  addition,  the  carrier  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  several  major  railroads  that  Initially 
opposed  the  commission's  decision.  They  in- 
clude tbf^  Southern  Pacific,  which  nuis  pri- 
marily ..iirough  the  Southwest  and  Midwest, 
the  Burlington  Northern,  which  nms 
mainly  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Midwest, 
and  some  shortline  carriers  such  as  the 
Delaware  Otswego  system  and  the  Bay 
Colony  Railroad,  which  have  signed  agree- 


ments that  conform  with  the  new  I.C.C. 
policies. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  I.C.C.  chair- 
man. Is  concerned  that  Congress  could  undo 
all  of  this.  The  original  decision  has  sparked 
enough  concern  on  Capitol  Hill  that  he  is 
afraid  it  could  galvanize  a  coalition  that 
would  not  only  try  to  overturn  the  decision, 
but  also  slow  the  general  move  to  deregulate 
the  nation's  railroads. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  felt  all  along  that  the  com- 
mission should  not  have  become  Involved  in 
the  issue  because  the  railroads  were  already 
dealing  with  it  themselves.  "It's  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  needless  Government  interference 
in  the  private  sector,"  he  said.  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  fact,  was  the  lone  dissenter  to  the  com- 
mission's May  2  decision. 

He  also  opposed  it  because  he  believes 
that  boxcars  are  becoming  obsolete.  They 
have,  for  instance,  been  losing  some  of  their 
markets  to  so-called  piggy  back  carriers, 
railroads  that  carry  truck  trailers  on  flat 
cars,  a  form  of  transport  that  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  railroads  themselves.  "We're 
helping  to  prolong  something  that  will  not 
be  competitive  anyway, "  said  Mr.  Taylor. 


ACHIEVEMENT  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  look  at  the  problems  that 
confront  our  society  and  conclude  that 
there  Is  nothing  an  individual  can  do. 
But  10  years  ago  Helene  Monberg, 
Washington  news  correspondent,  de- 
cided that  something  could  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  youthful  offend- 
ers who  were  contlnally  In  trouble 
with  the  law. 

She  launched  a  program  called  the 
achievement  scholarship  program  de- 
signed to  provide  second-chance  op- 
portunities for  youthful  parolees  and 
probationers  in  the  Washington  area. 
This  privately  funded  program  with 
strong  volunteer  effort  has  been  very 
successful  and  provides  an  example  to 
Individuals  and  communities  of  how  to 
constructively  work  toward  permanent 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  youthful 
offenders. 

I  commend  Helene  Monberg,  a 
native  of  Leadville.  Colo.,  for  her  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  this  pro 
gram  and  ask  that  the  attached  de- 
scription of  the  achievement  scholar- 
ship program  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  If  is  a  program  that  deserves 
support  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Program  for  Our  Time 

The  Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
(ASP)  is  a  successful  private  industry  and 
individual  response  to  a  tough  social  prob- 
lem. 

It  has  largely  closed  the  revolving  door  for 
the  ex-offender  who  qualifies  for  ASP  help. 

Founded  In  1973,  ASP  provided  seed- 
money,  second-chance  scholarships,  now 
$1,000  per  awardee,  to  parolees  and  proba- 
tioners in  the  Washington  metro  area  to  go 
to  college,  trade  school  and  special  school. 
In  the  past  year  ASP  has  also  started  a  lim- 
ited community  on-the-job  training  (OJT) 
program. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Recidivism  Is  very,  very  low. 


From  March  1973  thru  September  1983 
ASP  awarded  185  scholarships  to  184  stu- 
dents, of  whom  35  have  completed  their 
courses  In  college,  trade  school  or  special 
school,  with  several  more  scheduled  to  grad- 
uate before  the  end  of  the  year.  ASP's  com- 
pletion rate  of  20  percent  Is  equal  to  that  of 
the  general  population,  even  tho  all  ASP 
awardees  are  ex-offenders. 

During  the  fall  of  1983  about  30  ASP 
awardees  are  In  college  or  trade  school,  vir- 
tually all  on  ASP  scholarships. 

Since  Sept.  16,  1982,  ASP  has  filled  14  on- 
the-job  training  slots;  six  trainees  are  still  at 
work  in  the  ASP-opened  job  slots. 

ASP  has  won  five  community  service 
awards  and  citations  In  the  past  five  years, 
mainly  for  its  scholarship  program,  thru  its 
volunteer  executive  director. 

ASP  has  also  had  a  major  disappointment 
this  year.  It  Is  unable  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  new  OJT  contracts  with  private  em- 
ployers because  of  lack  of  $$$$  to  carry  on 
both  Its  scholarship  program  and  a  new 
community  OJT  program,  so  funding  is 
going  Into  the  on-going  successful  scholar- 
ship program. 

What  ASP  Is 
ASP  provides  seed-money  scholarships 
and  other  help  to  Washington  area  ex-of- 
fenders on  parole  and  probation  toward 
their  education.  It  was  started  in  February 
1973  by  Helene  C.  Monberg.  a  veteran 
Washington  news  correspondent  with  long 
experience  in  working  with  youth  as  a  vol- 
unteer, to  help  move  ex-offenders  back  Into 
the  community  as  productive,  contributing, 
law-abiding  citizens.  Its  aim  Is  to  provide  a 
positive  alternative  to  the  ex-offender  to 
help  him  help  himself.  It  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  rehabilitation  of  ex-offenders 
can  work,  if  carefully  targeted. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  ASP  Is  to  explode 
the  myth  that  those  who  go  thru  the  crimi- 
nal court  system  are  losers.  ASP  believes 
that  many,  even  most,  ex-offenders  can 
become  productive  useful  citizens  thru  edu- 
cation and  training. 

ASP  works  only  thru  established  parole 
and  probation  offices  in  the  Washington 
area.  ASP  awardees  are  carefully  screened 
before  they  are  given  their  scholarships  to 
determine  whether  they  have  both  the  in- 
herent ability  and  sufficient  stability  to 
■hack  it"  in  college  or  trade  school.  They 
must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  to  keep 
their  scholarships. 

Because  ASP  has  always  been  privately 
funded,  ASP  has  been  able  to  experiment 
more  than  similar-type  public  agencies. 
ASP'S  sole  interest  Is  to  meet  a  community 
need,  not  to  build  a  bureaucracy. 

ASP  is  a  Washington,  D.C-based  non- 
profit organization  with  two  tax  exemp- 
tions, one  from  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Services  and  the  other  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  unique  feature  of  ASP  Is  that  virtually 
all  paid  employment  goes  to  its  awardees 
and  trainees,  all  ex-offenders.  ASP  has  em- 
ployed eight  awardees  and  trainees  since 
1975.  Three  currently  work  for  ASP  part- 
time. 
Here  are  some  ASP  success  stories: 
An  ASP  awardee  who  recently  graduated 
from  college  became  a  minister  this  year 
and  plans  to  take  over  the  ministry  of  a 
church  next  year. 

A  former  ASP  coordinator  now  works  for 
the  National  Center  on  Institutions  and  Al- 
ternatives in  the  Washington  area,  and  an- 
other has  worked  for  the  Washington  Post. 
An  ASP  awardee  who  attended  a  tractor- 
trailer  driving  school  on  ASP  financing  is 


now  driving  a  truck-trailer  for  a  major  gro- 
cery chain  In  this  area. 

A  former  ASP  awardee  is  an  assistant  en- 
gineer for  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission  and  is  also  a  registered 
real  estate  broker  in  Maryland.  He  also 
serves  on  the  ASP  board  of  directors. 

A  current  ASP  awardee  recently  said.  "I 
have  learned  to  measure  success  not  only  by 
test  scores  and  grades,  but  also  by  Individual 
commitment  and  effort  made  to  Improve 
our  community— the  greater  Washington 
metro  area— thru  ASP." 

This  Indicates  ASP's  long-term  goal  Is  do- 
able: to  have  its  own  awardees  ultimately 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  program.* 


DEREGULATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recent  reports  have  Indicated  an 
alarming  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  education  In  American  schools. 
These  analyses  have  made  us  all  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  critical  need  to  reas- 
sess our  education  policy  and  search 
for  ways  in  which  we  can  restore  ex- 
cellence in  education. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  problem 
with  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
solution  to  that  problem  He  In  one 
simple  word,  "Choice."  The  lack  of 
choice  has  caused  the  failure  In  our 
educational  system.  Providing  choice 
to  every  American  will  restore  educa- 
tional greatness. 

To  make  choice  effective,  the  con- 
sumer must  come  equipped  not  only 
with  a  choice  of  providers,  but  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  make  his  or  her 
choice  effective.  We  can  do  so  through 
a  system  of  vouchers,  loans,  tax  cred- 
its, or  grants. 

Hopefully,  we  will  design  a  national 
voucher  financing  program— not  na- 
tional vouchers.  Education  Is  a  nation- 
al priority,  but  Its  provision  is  a  matter 
for  community  design.  As  a  result,  the 
financial  access  will  be  provided  for 
those  with  the  largest  public  financial 
burden.  At  the  present  time,  that 
burden  remains  with  the  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  at  the  State  level, 
rather  than  at  the  national  level,  that 
a  voucher  system  could  be  designed  to 
be  administered  at  the  commimlty 
level. 

Financing  consumers  would  relieve 
families  from  the  limitations  of  resi- 
dential location.  A  State  voucher  pro- 
gram combined  with  a  State-local  tax 
source  to  finance  It  could  eliminate 
property  taxes  as  a  source  of  local  con- 
trol and  improve  some  of  the  existing 
intercommunity  fiscal  disparities 
which  plague  many  States,  particular- 
ly in  older  areas  of  the  United  States. 
I  also  believe  consumer  financing 
and  the  Increased  competition  it  would 
bring  would  stimulate  enthusiasm  and 
Increased  professionalism  amongst  the 
teaching  profession.  In  no  other  pro- 
fession are  those  who  actually  deliver 
the  services  unable  to  reap  the  re- 
wards of  their  efforts.  Doctors,  law- 
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yers,  dentists,  all  professionals  must 
answer  ta  their  respective  clients.  In 
turn,  ho'vever.  they  are  rewarded  for 
excellence.  The  teaching  profession 
should  b !  no  exception. 

Vouch*  rs.  while  my  preference,  are 
not  the  i>nly  way  to  stimulate  choice. 
As  we  dtbate  various  mechanisms  to 
restore  excellence  in  education,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  that  we  listen 
carefully  to  those  individuals  who 
have  hal  extensive  experience  with 
choice  in  our  educational  system. 

Gerald  Rauenhorst,  chairman  of  the 
Opus  Co'p.  in  Minneapolis,  has  served 
as  a  meiiber  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission :  or  EJvaluation  of  Elementary 
and  Secandary  Teaching  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Business 
Partners  lip  studying  Minnesota's  edu- 
cational system.  Mr.  Rauenhorst  re- 
cently \rrote  an  editorial  for  the 
Catholic  Today  magazine  which 
clearly  i  lentif ies  the  need  for  choice 
in  educal  ion. 

I  woul<  I  like  to  share  his  article  with 
my  collei  igues,  and  I  ask  that  the  next 
of  the  aj  tide,  'Deregulation  of  Public 
Schools  dight  Improve  Education,"  be 
printed  i  i  the  Record. 

The  ar  :icle  follows: 

DEREGin  ATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MiGHT 

IifPROvE  Education 
By  Gerald  Rauenhorst) 

(Rauenl  lorst,  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Catholic  1  luUetin.  is  chairman  of  Opus  Cor- 
poration. 1  past  member  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  for  E\'aluation  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teaching  and  a  member  of 
the  Minnesota  Business  Partnerhsip  study- 
ing Minnesota's  K-12  educational  system.) 

There  is  one  public  service  provided  to 
U.S.  citiwns  in  which  the  recipient  has  no 
choice  of  provider.  A  citizen  who  receives 
Medicare  fias  the  right  to  select  his  hospital 
and  doctdr.  A  food  stamp  recipient  may 
select  his  own  grocery  store.  Welfare  pay- 
ments and  unemployment  benefits  are  pro- 
vided in  d  allars;  the  recipient  chooses  where 
to  spend  i  hem.  In  one  most  important  serv- 
ice, however,  there  is  no  choice  whatso- 
ever— edu  »tion. 

Each  ommunity  has  only  one  public 
school  s!  stem.  A  family  living  on  'A" 
Avenue  aid  "B"  Street  is  usually  required 
to  send  its  children  to  'C  school  where 
each  chil(  is  assigned  to  teacher  "E  "  or  F  ". 
This  assis  nment  to  school  and  teacher  is  re- 
gardless <  f  the  quality  of  education  provid- 
ed. The  ri  icipient's  options  are  limited  to  ac- 
cepting t  le  assignment  or  to  abandoning 
the  systei  q  and  forfeiting  the  government's 
support  o '.  this  service.  A  family  may  choose 
a  private  school  alternative— as  long  as  the 
private  sc  hool  is  government  approved— and 
pay  dlre(  tly  for  education.  However,  for 
many  the  financial  burden  is  so  heavy  that 
the  privai  e  school  is  not  a  viable  alternative. 

The  edi  icational  system  in  America  today 
has  been  soundly  criticized  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education, 
which  wr  )te  "if  an  unfriendly  foreign  power 
had  attei  npted  to  impose  on  America  the 
mediocre  educational  performance  that 
exists  tod  ly,  we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as 
an  act  of  war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed 
this  to  1  iapr>en  to  ourselves."  Given  the 
compositi  on  of  this  commission— prominent 
educaton   and  public  spirited  citizens— this 


is  indeed  a  serious  indictment  of  American 
public  education. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  is  right  for  deregu- 
lation of  education.  In  this  age  of  concern 
for  the  consumer,  our  government  has  seen 
fit  to  deregulate  the  telephone  company 
smd  the  airlines,  and  is  working  on  the 
banks.  AT&T  has  been  cut  up  into  eight 
separate  companies,  even  though,  unlike 
our  public  education  system,  no  one  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  it  is  the  world's  best  tele- 
phone company.  With  deregulation,  the  air- 
lines are  now  free  to  fly  to  any  cities  they 
choose.  The  consumer  has  responded  with 
delight  to  the  options  which  have  resulted 
from  competition;  he  can  choose  to  fly  to 
Florida  for  $99  or  $300. 

It's  my  contention  that  until  such  time  as 
the  educational  system  is  deregulated  and 
the  consumer  is  allowed  an  element  of 
choice  in  schools  and  in  teachers,  we  will  see 
little,  if  any.  improvement.  A  voucher 
system  would  be  one  way  to  introduce  con- 
sumer choice  in  the  selection  of  education 
services.  However,  given  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  a  voucher  system  and  the  lobbying 
strength  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation (MEA)  locally  and  the  National 
Education  Association  nationally,  the 
voucher  alternative  has  little  chance  of 
passing. 

In  Mirmesota,  after  years  of  concerted 
effort  to  populate  the  legislature  with 
teachers  and  former  educators,  the  MEA 
has  amassed  considerable  political  power.  As 
near  as  I  can  tell,  there  are  more  than  40 
Minnesota  legislators  with  public  education 
ties.  Somehow  we  must  utilize  or  neutralize 
that  power  and  find  ways  to  move— however 
slowly— toward  increasing  each  family's  op- 
tions, when  selecting  schools.  Gradually,  we 
must  provide  real  freedom  of  choice.  Only 
then  will  we  significantly  improve  education 
quality  for  all. 

Four  years  ago,  I  served  on  the  governor's 
commission  to  evaluate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teaching  in  Minnesota.  I  was  ap- 
palled to  leam  that  there  is  only  one  crite- 
rion for  the  retention  of  teachers— seniority. 
In  a  layoff  situation,  a  school's  worst  teach- 
er who  has  been  there  12  years  would  be  re- 
tained while  a  school's  best  teacher  with 
lesser  seniority,  say  11  years,  would  be  ter- 
minated. 

If  indeed  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  the  na- 
tional commission  states,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
it's  time  for  every  citizen  to  take  an  active 
part  m  correcting  the  system.  I  suggest  that 
we  begin  by  promoting  competition,  reward- 
ing superior  performance,  and  eliminating 
seniority  as  the  sole  criterion  for  teacher  re- 
tention. 

Unless  these  weaknesses  are  corrected  by 
action  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  who  are 
paying  for  our  educational  systems,  we  can 
expect  the  education  of  our  youth  to  contin- 
ue to  deteriorate.* 


THE  SBIC  PROGRAM  MARKS  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
four  Minnesota  business  leaders  were 
honored  on  Tuesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 27.  when  some  250  SBIC  manag- 
ers, government  officials,  and  small 
business  executives  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington to  mark  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act. 

These  four  individuals  exemplify  the 
spirit  that  has  prevailed  in  Minneso- 
ta's business  community  for  so  long.  I 


congratulate  these  individuals  for 
their  well-deserved  honors,  and  am 
proud  that  my  State's  business  leader- 
ship was  once  again  recognized  at  the 
SBIC  celebration. 

T\\'o  of  the  honored  guests  were  suc- 
cessful businessmen  whose  companies 
are  nationally  recognized  leaders  in 
their  fields  of  operation.  Luther  Price 
is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Ault,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis.  1  of  the 
12  businesses  chosen  for  honors  at  the 
dinner.  Ault.  Inc.,  manufactures  exter- 
nal power  conversion  products  for 
computers  and  telecommunications 
equipment.  Northwest  Growth  Fund, 
Inc.,  an  SBIC  in  Minneapolis,  first  in- 
vested in  Ault  in  1968  when  the  firm 
had  130  employees,  sales  of  $1.7  mil- 
lion, and  was  not  profitable.  In  its 
latest  fiscal  year,  Ault  has  grown  to 
370  employees,  sales  of  $13.1  million 
and  a  high  level  of  profitability.  On 
August  25,  1983,  Ault.  Inc.,  had  a  suc- 
cessful public  offering  of  its  stock  and 
is  one  of  the  very  few  blick-owned 
businesses  to  sell  its  shares  to  the 
public. 

The  second  successful  Minnesota  en- 
trepreneur honored  on  September  27 
was  Wayne  Huelskoetter,  president  of 
DICOMED  Corp.,  also  of  Minneapolis. 
DICOMED  designs  and  manufactures 
high  performance  computer  graphics 
systems;  it  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
digital  impage  processing  and  its 
equipment  was  utilized  by  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  to  convert  comput- 
er data  sent  from  spacecraft  to  those 
spectacular  color  photographs  of 
Saturn  and  Mars  which  thrilled  the 
entire  Nation.  First  Midwest  Capital 
Corp.,  a  Minneapolis  SBIC  first  invest- 
ed in  DICOMED  in  1976. 

Alan  K.  Ruvelson  was  honored  as 
the  founder  and  president  of  First 
Midwest  Capital  Corp.,  the  country's 
first  SBIC  when  it  was  licensed  on 
March  19,  1959.  First  Midwest  Capital 
has  been  an  active  supplier  of  venture 
capital  to  new  and  growing  businesses 
in  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Midwest 
for  almost  25  years.  Bud  Ruvelson  is 
also  an  important  resource  for  our 
State.  Active  in  Mirmesota  business 
and  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Ruvelson  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  NASBIC 
and  president  of  the  Midwest  Regional 
Association  of  SBIC's. 

The  fourth  citizen  of  Minnesota  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  Sep- 
tember 27  ceremony  was  Robert  Zicar- 
elli,  chairman  of  Northwest  Growth 
Fund  and  chairman  of  NASBIC  this 
year.  Mr.  Zicarelli  is  a  veteran  venture 
capitalist;  he  has  been  in  the  industry 
for  30  years  and  has  headed  invest- 
ment activities  for  Northwest  Growth 
Fimd  since  it  was  organized  in  1960. 

In  a  message  delivered  to  the  Sep- 
tember 27  dinner,  I*resident  Reagan 
congratulated  the  SBIC  industry  for 
investing  over  $4.5  billion  in  some 
60.000  small  businesses  and  also  said: 


But  of  more  Importance  are  the  human 
resources  developed  by  this  program  as  pri- 
vate sector  financial  managers  who  operate 
the  SBIC's  and  provide  significant  manage- 
ment expertise  to  many  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Ruvelson  and  Mr.  Zicarelli  ex- 
emplify the  human  resources  praised 
by  the  I»resident. 

The  celebration  was  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
(NASBIC),  the  American  Association 
of  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  (AAMESBIC). 
and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. This  cooperative  endeavor  was 
most  appropriate,  because  the  SBIC 
industry  is  a  pioneering  example  of  a 
partnership  bringing  together  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  public  policy  goal- 
equity  capital  for  small  business— with 
the  drive  of  for-profit  private  compa- 
nies. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  SBIC  industry  for  a  job  well  done 
and  pledge  my  assistance  in  making 
the  program  even  more  effective  in 
promoting  entrepreneurship  and  busi- 
ness growth.* 


GSA  AIR  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  has  obtained  reduced 
air  fare  contracts  for  Government 
travel.  As  I  understand  the  program. 
GSA  awards  contracts  to  airlines  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  Federal  employ- 
ees are  required  to  use  the  air  carrier 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  particular 
route. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  correct.  The 
GSA  program  generates  reveiiue  and 
passengers  for  the  participating  carri- 
ers, while  reducing  the  overall  cost  of 
Federal  travel.  Through  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  discount  program, 
the  Government  has  saved  over  50 
percent  in  fares  on  the  most  widely 
used  routes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  commend  GSA's 
efforts  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment travel.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, about  the  GSA's  unintentional 
creation  of  an  artificial  barrier  be- 
tween Baltimore-Washington  Interna- 
tional (BWI)  and  the  two  Federal  air- 
ports in  its  negotiations  for  air  travel 
in  the  greater  Washington  area.  GSA 
is  under  the  impression  that  BWI 
serves  just  Baltimore,  and  thereby 
compels  Federal  workers  in  Washing- 
ton to  forgo  services  at  BWI  by  award- 
ing contracts  only  to  airlines  serving 
Dulles  and  National  Airports. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator,  the  exclusion  of  BWI  from 
negotiations  for  the  Washington 
market  prevents  those  Federal  work- 
ers living  in  the  proximity  of  BWI 
from  enjoying  the  most  efficient  and 
most  convenient  traveling  arrange- 
ments. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct.  For 
many  Federal  workers,  particularly 
those  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  BWI  is  as  convenient  or 
more  convenient  than  National  and 
Dulles.  By  compelling  them  to  use  the 
two  Federal  airports.  GSA  is  increas- 
ing overall  travel  costs.  I  am  simply 
asking  that  GSA  accept  standard  avia- 
tion industry  practice  by  including  all 
three  airports  in  its  Washington  con- 
tract. In  so  doing.  GSA  will  extend 
Federal  employees  the  same  choice  of 
airports  available  to  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  You  have  made  a 
persuasive  case.  This  strategy  should 
be  successful  in  further  reducing  over- 
all travel  time  and  cost  for  Govern- 
ment business. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  The  House  has 
included  language  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  that  does  just  that,  by  direct- 
ing GSA  to  include  BWI  as  an  area  of 
service  to  Washington.  I  trust  the  con- 
ference committee  will  be  instructed 
to  accept  this  rational  approach  to 
Government  travel. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  is  certainly  an 
approach  which  should  be  followed.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  take  steps  to 
insure  that  GSA  begins  to  include 
BWI  in  the  Washington  contract 
area.* 


DUCKTRAP  RIVER  FISH  FARM 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
edition  of  MaineLife  magazine  fea- 
tured a  story  about  Des  Fitzgerald's 
Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  This  story  de- 
scribes a  unique  and  promising  aqua- 
culture  enterprise  that  has  been  oper- 
ating in  Lincolnville.  Maine,  for  the 
past  5  years  and,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce, is  fast  becoming  an  estab- 
lished Maine  business. 

Food  production  from  aquaculture 
has  a  bright  future  in  our  Nation  and 
will  complement  our  commercial  fish- 
eries. Although  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  products  is  only 
slowly  increasing,  this  high-protein, 
low-fat  food  will  be  gaining  more  and 
more  acceptance  in  American  homes 
as  health-conscious  consumers  become 
more  familiar  with  fish  and  how  to 
prepare  it. 

Des  Fitzgerald  makes  eating  fish 
easy,  removing  the  need  for  his  cus- 
tomers to  prepare  it  by  providing  a 
ready-to-eat  smoked  product.  Not  only 
does  Des  smoke  the  trout  that  he 
raises  on  the  farm;  he  also  purchases 
salmon  and  mussels  from  outside 
sources  and  smokes  and  packages 
them  for  sale  across  the  country. 

The  Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm  epit- 
omizes the  pioneering  spirit  needed  in 
American  business  and  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  delicious  Maine  aquaculture 


enterprise  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm:  A  Delicious 
Maine  Enterprise 

(By  Robert  Sardinsky) 
The  pungent  odor  of  smoked  fish  drifts 
around  Des  Fitzgerald's  place.  As  I  stood  on 
the  slope  overlooking  his  Ducktrap  River 
Fish  Farm  I  couldn't  keep  from  imagining 
biting  into  one.  I  kept  thinking  of  that 
smell,  but  I  was  there  to  speak  with  Des. 

Des  was  down  by  the  fish  ponds  below 
throwing  tin-fulls  of  feed  to  his  trout.  His 
face  beamed  with  satisfaction.  I  quickly  saw 
why.  As  the  feed  pellets  hit  the  water  each 
pond  erupted  into  a  frothing  mass  of  activi- 
ty as  the  dark-speckled  and  silver-streaked 
bodies  of  thousands  of  trout  broke  through 
the  surface  and  snatched  the  chow.  Twenty 
seconds  later  there  wasn't  a  ripple  on  the 
water. 

Between  rounds  feeding  the  fish,  checking 
in  on  the  smoker,  packaging  orders,  prepar- 
ing ingredients  for  brine  cures  and  phoning 
customers.  Des  told  me  about  the  evolution 
of  his  business.  He  established  Ducktrap 
River  Fish  Farm  in  1978  when  he  construct- 
ed the  eight  ponds  he  was  now  standing 
among.  'In  the  beginning."  he  recalled,  "I 
hoped  to  supply  fresh  fish  to  local  markets 
and  to  earn  a  weekly  paycheck  which  I 
could  comfortably  live  on  and  support  a 
family  with.  Later  I  started  the  smoking  op- 
eration because  the  demand  for  fresh  fish 
slackened  during  the  winter  months  when 
there  are  fewer  people  in  these  parts.  I  felt 
this  would  be  a  good  way  to  diversify  and 
expand  the  business. "  While  Dess  business 
and  reputation  have  grown  considerably 
since  1978,  he  is  still  trying  to  develop  his 
operation  to  a  point  where  it  is  more  profit- 
able and  doesn't  consume  the  bulk  of  his 
waking  hours. 

Des  Fitzgerald  is  an  articulate,  easygoing, 
31 -year-old  Harvard  graduate  who  has 
worked  with  or  been  around  fish  for  much 
of  his  life.  He  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
fresh  water  aquaculturists  in  New  England 
who  produce  fish  for  the  "table  market." 
None  of  the  others  also  operates  his  own 
smokehouse.  Besides  raising  and  smoking 
the  fish,  he  manages  the  business  and  mar- 
kets his  products  in  this  unique  combination 
of  complementary  ventures.  "There  is 
almost  nothing  more  exciting  than  estab- 
lishing a  small  business  and  making  it  suc- 
ceed," Des  said  with  conviction,  "but  it 
takes  an  incredible  amount  of  work  and  sac- 
rifice. I  like  keeping  busy  and  having  my 
hands  in  a  little  of  everything.  I'd  go  crazy 
if  I  had  to  do  just  one  thing  all  day  long." 

HATCHING  A  PLAN 

Des  first  thought  seriously  about  starting 
his  own  fish  farming  business  while  working 
with  a  trout  farmer  in  California  after  com- 
pleting his  college  biology  studies.  From 
California  he  traveled  north  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  where  he  took  courses  in 
aquaculture  for  a  year.  During  this  time  he 
decided  that  starting  a  trout  farm  would  be 
a  wonderful  way  to  combine  his  interest  in 
biology  with  running  a  business  and  work- 
ing outdoors.  With  the  decision  made  he 
moved  to  Maine,  where  he  had  spent  much 
of  his  childhood,  and  set  out  to  find  a  suita- 
ble site. 

Good  aquaculture  sites  were  extremely 
hard  to  find,  especially  for  trout,  which 
need  lots  of  cool,  clean  water  year-roxmd.  In 
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edough.  after  drilling  through   190 

bedrock  Des  struck  a  vein  yielding 

of  water  per  minute.  With  two 

wells  drilled  and  the  proper 

and  stream  diversion  permits  se- 

took  possession  of  the  land.  After 

leveling  a  wooded  site.  Des  con- 

dight  five-foot-deep  gravel  and  dirt 

ranging  in  size  from  12  by  50  feet 

feet. 

rail  of  1978.  60.000  three-inch  fin- 

\  rere  swinuning  in  the  new  ponds. 

much  of  the  local  wildlife 

l^med  of  the  flngerlings'  presence. 

and  raccoons  emerged  from  the 

sample  the  menu.  Osprey.  herons 

dropped  in  for  a  meal  from 

30  to  40  cents  per  fingerling.  Des's 

mounted.  He  stretched  nets 

!  >onds  and  set  out  traps  around  the 

to  deter  or  remove  these  unwel- 

.  Des  also  got  insurance  cov- 

Lloyds  of  London,  the  only  com- 

would  write  the  polio ,  to  protect 

of  major  loss. 

winter  was  horrendous."  Des  re- 
spent  most  of  my  time  trying  to 
fish  healthy  and  alive.  The  ponds 
failed  and  leaves  continuous- 
the  screen  covering  the  brook 
I  knew,  though,  that  if  I  made 
the  first  winter,  things  would  be 


ed  the  winter  and  so  did  most  of 
By  summer  he  was  selling  fish 
one-half  to  one  pound.  His  custom- 
lelighted  with  the  taste  and  fresh- 
the  beginning  I  made  a  decision  to 
finest  quality  and  freshest  fish 
Des  explained.  "I  figured  the  only 
compete  against  the  large,  corn- 
farms  in  places  such  as  Idaho, 
of  the  trout  you  buy  in  New 
;omes  from,  was  to  offer  a  superior 
Des  accomplished  this  by  keeping 
on  his  fish,  giving  them  high 
f^eds  and  getting  harvested  fish  to 
ckly.  The  relatively  small  scale  of 
.  which  he  runs  with  the  help 
time  and  three  part-time  employ- 
him  to  pay  close  attention  to 
Des  harvests  about  70.000  Rainbow 
trout  a  year,  but  some  large  com- 
ish  farms  harvest  this  amount  in 


A  CONCERN  FOB  QUALITY 

Des  could  automate  much  of  his  oper- 
ation, as  the  larger  facilities  do,  but  it  is 
very  important  to  him  from  a  husbandry 
point  of  view  to  observe  the  fish  frequently, 
especially  at  feeding  time.  'I  look  forward 
to  going  out  etw;h  day  and  feeding  the  fish— 
except  when  the  black  flies  are  real 
hungry,"  Des  said.  "I  can  pick  up  on  prob- 
lems caused  by  poor  water  quality,  disease 
or  even  the  presence  of  predators  by  watch- 
ing how  they  feed.  It's  crucial  that  there  be 
adequate  dissolved  oxygen,  proper  water 
temperatures  and  enough  water  flow  to 
carry  away  the  fish  wastes.  If  the  trout  are 
under  any  kind  of  stress  they  won't  feed." 

The  trout  convert  every  two  pounds  of 
feed  into  one  pound  of  meat.  Their  protein- 
packed  diet  consists  of  trout  chow,  which  is 
mostly  Penobscot  Bay  herring,  and  shrimp 
meal,  a  by-product  of  the  local  canning  in- 
dustry. Of  course  the  trout  help  themselves 
to  the  large  indigenous  insect  population  as 
well.  The  fish  grow  about  one  inch  per 
month  and  are  ready  for  market  six  to  seven 
months  from  the  time  the  hatchery-bred 
flngerlings  arrive. 

Des  and  his  crew  don  their  waders  and 
grab  their  harvest  nets  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Once  caught,  the  fish  are  quickly 
rinsed  and  dressed  before  being  shipped  out. 
Pish  markets  and  restaurants  across  the 
state  usually  receive  them  within  two  to  six 
hours,  so  the  customer  gets  an  exceptionally 
fresh,  pink-meated  fish  which  looks  and 
tastes  as  if  it  were  just  caught  in  a  local 
stream.  In  comparison,  most  trout  in  New 
England  markets  take  four  days  to  get  there 
and  have  paler  colored  and  blander  tasting 
meat. 

When  the  demand  for  Des's  trout  slowed 
during  his  first  winter  In  full  production  he 
started  taking  some  of  his  fish  to  be  smoked 
at  a  facility  in  Saint  George.  Many  of  his 
fresh  fish  customers  loved  the  new  product, 
and  Des  launched  into  the  smoked  fish  busi- 
ness. He  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  smoker,  so 
he  continued  to  have  fish  smoked  In  St. 
George,  an  hour  away.  The  back  and  forth 
traveling  time  mounted,  though,  and  Des 
lacked  control  over  the  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  In- 
vested in  an  English-made  smoker  capable 
of  handling  200  trout.  Since  then,  he  has 
doubled  his  smoking  capacity. 

The  smoker,  a  glistening,  rectangular, 
stainless  steel  box  measuring  nine  feet  long 
by  three  feet  high  by  two  feet  deep,  is  locat- 
ed Inside  a  30-foot  square,  plne-slded  build- 
ing which  sits  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the 
fish  ponds.  This  structure  also  contains  a 
small  office,  walk-In  cooler  and  a  fish  proc- 
essing and  shipping  area. 

Des  quickly  learned  that  it  takes  practice 
and  know-how  to  make  a  great-tasting 
smoked  fish.  His  expensive  equipment  had 
little  value  until  he  developed  the  recipes  to 
prepare  and  flavor  the  fish  and  the  tech- 
niques to  use  the  smoker  effectively.  Most 
commercial  smokehouses  use  automated 
processing  equipment  and  commercially  pre- 
pared cures  and  flavorings.  There  are  few 
old-time  smokers  left  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tional ways  In  which  Des  was  Interested.  To 
learn  these  old  methods  he  spoke  with 
other  smokers,  studied  traditional  recipes 
and  started  experimenting. 

"I  burned  up  a  lot  of  fish,  lost  a  fair  bit  of 
money  and  spent  many  late  nights  learning 
the  fine  art  of  smoking."  Des  recalled.  'The 
chemical  reactions  between  the  wood 
smoke,  brine  solution  and  proteins  and  fats 
In  the  fish  meat  are  extremely  complex. 
There  are  hundreds  of  variables  to  consider 


in  smoking  fish.  These  include  everything 
from  the  age  of  the  fish  to  the  humidity 
and  temperature  in  the  smoker."  Of  equal 
importance,  the  brine— which  includes  salt, 
spices,  herbs  and  sugars— must  be  properly 
balanced  and  its  temperature  and  the  soak- 
ing time  of  the  fish  controlled.  All  of  these 
factors  must  be  In  sync  to  get  a  good  prod- 
uct with  consistent  quality. 

Des  fills  the  smoker's  three  shoebox-slzed 
fireboxes  with  wood  chips  and  shavings 
which  produce  slow-burning,  smoldering 
embers.  He  carefully  regulates  a  fan  which 
draws  smoke  from  the  firebox  through  the 
smoking  chamber  where  up  to  400  trout  can 
be  smoked  at  a  time.  The  cool  smoke  flavors 
and  tans  the  meat  but  doesn't  cook  it.  This 
process  Is  precisely  controlled  with  an  elec- 
tric heating  element. 

Once  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  smoking 
trout  Des  started  to  experiment  with  several 
varieties  of  Western  salmon,  Atlantic 
salmon  and  cultivated  Maine  and  Irish 
grown  mussels— two  other  types  of  smoked 
delicacies  which  he  hoped  to  market  suc- 
cessfully. 

FINE  POINTS 

Des  uses  many  different  recipes  and  meth- 
ods to  smoke  the  fish  he  works  with.  Like 
most  smokers  he  gave  me  a  general  Idea  of 
what  procedures  and  recipes  he  uses,  but  I 
didn't  find  out  about  many  of  the  fine  de- 
tails or  the  Ingredients  which  make  his 
product  unique:  These  are  trade  secrets. 

Smoking  salmon  Involves  the  most  work. 
The  Western  salmon.  Atlantic  salmon,  trout 
and  mussels  are  each  enriched  in  a  different 
brine  of  salts,  sugars,  herbs  and  spices  and 
then  enhanced  by  a  cold  or  hot  smoking 
process  using  frultwoods  and  hardwoods. 
Des  adds  a  mlnunal  amount  of  salt  to  the 
brine  along  with  Ingredients  such  as  ginger, 
dill,  garlic,  pepper,  honey  and  brown  sugar. 
The  abundance  of  sawmills  in  the  area  gives 
him  a  great  variety  of  woods  to  choose  from. 
For  example,  he  combines  oak,  maple, 
cherry  and  apple  to  produce  a  richly  tanned 
side  of  smoked  Western  salmon.  Des  uses 
different  types  and  combinations  of  woods 
with  the  Atlantic  salmon  and  the  trout  and 
mussels.  The  salmon  undergo  a  slow  cold- 
smoking  process  which  can  take  up  to  24 
hours,  while  the  trout  and  mussels  are  hot 
smoked  In  about  six  and  three  hours,  re- 
spectively. During  the  process  he  adjusts 
the  temperature  four  times  to  properly 
"firm  up"  the  meat.  In  cold  smoking,  the 
temperature  Is  set  no  higher  than  100  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  while  In  hot  smoking  It  Is 
raised  up  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Des  refuses  to  add  artificial  color,  flavor 
or  preservatives  to  his  fish  though  many 
conmierclally  smoked  fish  are  pumped  full 
of  these.  "Many  large  smokehouses  use 
chemical  smokes  In  place  of  the  real  smok- 
ing or  win  buy  Inferior  fish  and  artificially 
color  them  to  Improve  their  appearance," 
Des  said,  Tve  seen  some  packaged  smoked 
fish  with  a  stamped  shelf  life  of  one  year. 
Most  smoked  fish  ordered  through  the  mail 
are  filled  with  preservatives  as  well.  Smoked 
fish  is  very  perishable.  Rather  than  use 
these  I  smoke  my  fish  fresh  on  order  and 
send  them  out  In  Insulated,  iced  boxes.  This 
way  my  customers  get  a  fresh,  pure  prod- 
uct." 

Within  a  year  of  acquiring  his  smoker,  the 
demand  for  Des'  smoked  and  fresh  fish  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  fish  he  could  supply 
from  his  own  ponds.  Des  couldn't  construct 
any  more  raceways  because  of  limited  water 
resources,  so  he  started  buying  fresh  Idaho 
trout  to  smoke  with  his  own.  By  then  he 


Edso  had  outgrown  his  first  smoker,  so  he  re- 
placed It  with  a  unit  with  twice  the  capacity. 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST 

Since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition 
in  the  smoked  fish  business,  Des  decided  the 
only  way  he  could  create  a  demand  for  his 
fish  In  this  market  was  to  produce  a  high- 
quality  product  which  would  appeal  to 
people  with  a  fine  sense  of  taste  and  aes- 
thetics. "Our  total  product  is  our  signa- 
ture," Des  said,  "not  Just  our  fish  or  logo. 
We  go  to  great  lengths  In  every  step  In  our 
work,  ranging  from  getting  the  best  salmon 
available  to  beautifully  packaging  our 
smoked  fish  for  mall  order  customers,  to 
provide  a  superior  products."  Last  year,  his 
fourth  of  smoking  fish,  he  sold  20,000 
pounds  of  trout.  10.000  pounds  of  salmon 
and  2.000  pounds  of  mussels.  This  year  he 
expects  to  sell  twice  as  much  trout  and 
salmon  and  five  times  the  amount  of  mus- 
sels. Ninety  percent  of  this  goes  to  restau- 
rants, fish  markets  and  gourmet  shops;  Des 
sells  the  rest  through  the  mall. 

Des  sends  his  fish  all  across  the  country. 
People  find  out  about  It  by  word  of  mouth 
and  through  the  small  advertisements  he 
places  In  such  publications  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  Bon  Apetit  Because  of  Des' 
growing  reputation  many  people  want  to 
stop  by  for  a  visit.  Unfortunately,  Ducktrap 
Isn't  open  to  the  public.  Des  and  his  small 
crew  are  kept  busier  than  they  like  just 
tending  and  smoking  fish.  Besides,  company 
disturbs  Des'  trout,  so  he  likes  to  keep 
things  quiet  around  the  farm. 

Des  shipped  over  1,000  boxes  of  smoked 
fish  during  the  three  weeks  prior  to  last 
Christmas  alone.  The  fish  are  beautifully 
packaged  in  pine  boxes,  and  the  lids  are 
branded  with  Ducktrap  River  Fish  Farm's 
name  and  trout  logo.  Des's  customers  find  a 
row  of  golden-tanned  smoked  trout  Inside  or 
a  lush-pink,  richly  colored  salmon  fillet.  A 
Balsam  fir  bough  in  the  comer  of  each  box 
provides  some  contrasting  green  coloring 
and  adds  "just  a  little  bit  of  Maine"  to  each 
order.  It's  a  very  pretty  sight.  Some  custom- 
ers probably  have  a  hard  time  deciding  be- 
tween eating  the  fish  or  framing  the  box 
and  Its  contents.  That  Is,  until  they  smell 
the  fish. 

Des  Is  proud  of  the  growth  of  his  business. 
It  gives  him  satisfaction  to  produce  a  good 
product  and  employ  people,  especially  when 
there  Is  something  left  for  him  after  paying 
bills  and  handing  out  paychecks.  But  he'd 
like  to  be  better  paid  for  his  efforts.  "It's 
easy  to  exploit  and  cheat  yourself  when 
you're  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  business.  You 
have  to  step  back  from  your  work  to  get  a 
realistic  view  of  how  a  business  Is  doing,"  he 
said.  "Without  an  objective  analysis  it's  easy 
to  delude  yourself  into  thinking  that  the 
business  Is  or  will  be  profitable.  You  can  kid 
yourself  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  only  so 
long.  I  need  to  expand  my  business  to  bring 
in  the  kind  of  revenues  which  adequately 
compensate  me  for  investment  in  time  and 
money."  To  accomplish  this  Des  Is  dreaming 
once  again  of  purchasing  a  larger  smoker.  In 
the  meantime  he  Is  keeping  busy  tending 
his  trout,  stoking  the  smoker,  filling  orders, 
recruiting  new  customers  and  trying  not  to 
eat  up  all  the  profits. 

Marketing  his  products  is  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge Des  has  at  this  time.  Whenever  he 
gest  a  chance  he  takes  samples  of  his  prod- 
ucts to  owners  of  fish  markets,  restaurants 
and  gourment  shops  up  and  down  the  East 
Coast,  but  his  responsibilities  at  Ducktrap 
don't  give  him  the  free  time  he  needs  to 
market  his  products  as  aggressively  as  he'd 
like.  "My  product  Is  better  than  the  others," 


he  said,  "but  I  can't  tell  people  how  it's  dif- 
ferent—they  have  to  taste  it.  That's  fine, 
though,  because  then  my  product  becomes 
my  most  Important  sales  tool.  It  sells  Itself 
once  I  can  give  people  a  chance  to  try  It." 

By  the  end  of  my  stay  at  Ducktrap  River 
Fish  Farm  I  was  famished.  All  day  we  had 
talked  about  fish,  and  I  had  smelled  the 
tantalizing  aromas  coming  from  the  smoke- 
house, so  I  asked  Des  If  I  could  try  his  fish. 
He  invited  me  Into  the  smokehouse  to  taste 
some  trout,  salmon  and  mussels.  After  sa- 
voring several  succulent  morsels  of  each  I 
understand  why  Des  couldn't  explain  the 
subtle  differences  between  his  smoked  fish 
and  others.  I  couldn't  describe  them  either, 
but  his  was  the  best  I  had  ever  tasted.* 


THE  JETS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday,  sports  fans  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  area  and 
many  watching  on  television  saw  a 
thrilling  overtime  victory  by  the  New 
York  Jets  over  the  Los  Angeles  Rams. 
Yesterday's  New  York  Times  brought 
other  thrilling  news— the  Jets  might 
well  be  playing  next  season  in  the 
Meadowlands  Sports  Complex  in  New 
Jersey. 

New  Jerseyites  are  justly  proud  of 
the  sports  facilities  located  in  the 
Hackensack  Meadowlands  Giants  Sta- 
dium, as  it  is  presently  known,  is  one 
of  the  best  places  to  watch  a  football 
game  that  one  could  hope  to  find. 

Jets  fans,  their  management,  and 
players,  have  a  proud  tradition.  This 
team  is  of  Super  Bowl  caliber  with 
such  outstanding  performers  as  Rich- 
ard Todd,  Wesley  Walker,  and  Free- 
man McNeil.  New  Jersey  is  anxious  to 
have  the  Jets  and  their  fans,  old  and 
new.  in  the  Meadowlands  in  1984.« 


A  PROFILE  OF  SENATOR  MAX 
BAUCUS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists included  a  profile  of  our  col- 
league. Max  Baucus,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  In  this  article 
he  is  described  as  "the  young,  attrac- 
tive, hard-working  Big  Sky  Country 
Senator." 

I  agree  with  this  assessment,  and 
with  the  further  point  that  he  knows 
the  right  approaches  to  the  health 
problems  of  this  country.  I  wish  to 
have  this  article  from  the  NARD  Jour- 
nal published  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 
Hiix's  Marathon  Runner  on  Health— Mon- 
tana's Baucus  Wields  Influence  on  Phar- 
macy Issues 

Most  policy  makers  In  Washington.  D.C., 
have  a  hard  time  understanding  that  the  so- 
lutions to  health  problems  In  Manhattan, 
New  York,  are  not  the  same  as  they  are  In 
Manhattan,  Montana."  Montana?  All  health 
providers.  Including  NARD  members,  will 
want  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
young,    attractive,    hardworking    Big    Sky 


Country  Senator  who  made  that  observa- 
tion: Max  Sieben  Baucus. 

Baucus  has  never  had  difficulty  getting 
attention  and  results.  When  he  was  a  newly 
elected  congressman  in  1975,  he  recalled  for 
NARD  that  he  is  certain  that  Joe  Callfano, 
then  head  of  HEW.  ■"still  remembers  me  de- 
livering a  pick-up  truck  full  of  angry  letters 
to  his  office. "  The  cause  of  concern:  federal 
health  guidelines  that  discriminated  against 
small  rural  communities. 

Baucus  has  made  health  issues— especially 
long-term  care  and  health  In  rural  commu- 
nities—his  congressional  specialty.  Early  on. 
he  served  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  with  jurisdiction  over  the  FDA. 
After  his  election  to  the  Senate  In  1978.  at 
age  36.  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
prestigious  Judiciary  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees. Today,  he  is  the  chief  Democrat  on  the 
Health  Subconunlttee  chaired  by  Senator 
Dole.  Baucus  and  subconmiittee  chairman 
David  Durenberger,  with  whom  he  works 
very  closely,  will  shape  the  future  of  all 
public  third-party  programs,  but  especially 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

ON  the  run 

If,  as  It  Is  said,  fairness,  hard  work,  and 
sincerity  are  characteristic  of  those  from 
our  Western  Mountain  region,  Baucus  Is  the 
prototype.  When  asked  about  Baucus,  one 
of  his  colleagues  commented:  "In  addition 
to  the  Immense  responsibilities,  he  spent 
last  fall  knocking  on  doors  from  dawn  to 
dusk  campaigning  and  then  flew  to  New 
York  to  run  the  26-mlle  marathon  In  three 
hours  and  six  minutes.  Need  I  say  more?" 

Baucus  supported  NARDs  1981  victorious 
campaign  to  retain  Medicaid  recipients 
freedom  of  choice  for  pharmaceutical  serv- 
ices and  products.  He  was  less  enthusiastic, 
however,  about  continued  funding  for  DESI 
drugs.  In  1982,  he  joined  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  Finance  Committee  In  rejecting 
the  Reagan  proposed  3  percent  cut  In  the 
optional  Medicaid  Drug  Program.  Presently, 
he  and  his  staff  are  working  with  NARD  on 
the  copay  and  fixed  fee. 

When  asked  by  NARD  about  the  Reagan 
Medicare  proposals,  including  the  anti-small 
business  competitive  bidding  for  DME, 
Baucus  observed:  "I  and  others— Including  a 
number  of  moderate  Republicans— are  con- 
cerned about  this.  We  fear  that  this  Admin- 
istration's health  experts  work  In  Medicare 
like  they'd  peel  an  onion.  Without  being  too 
dramatic.  It's  as  If  they  strip  away  layer 
after  layer,  year  after  year— until  all  you're 
left  with  Is  the  tears." 

MEDICARE  solvency 

The  senator's  primary  concern  Is  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Medicare  Part  A  hospital  Insur- 
ance trust  fund.  About  the  Impending  finan- 
cial crisis.  Baucus  reports.  "Actuaries 
project  that  the  fund  will  be  exhausted 
sometime  during  1987.  1987!"  Subjecting 
hospitals,  the  major  culprit,  to  prospective 
payment  In  1982  was  In  his  view  "a  step  In 
the  right  direction."  But.  he  is  concerned 
that  cost  shifting  might  lead  to  all-payer 
rate  regulation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Medicare 
Task  Force,  he  has  called  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  a  bipartisan  assessment 
of  Medicare  similar  to  the  recent  Social  Se- 
curity Commission  approach. 

Baucus.  likewise.  Is  concerned  about  the 
escalating  costs  of  private  health  insurance. 
He  volunteers  that  "health  benefits  add  an 
extra  $20  to  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  and 
as  much  as  $400  to  each  automobile. "  As  to 
the  future,  he  has  no  predictions,  but  adds 
that  Congress  "will  be  guided  less  by  ideo- 
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logical  coi^unltment  to  regrulatlon  or  compe- 
tition strategies  than  by  pragmatism.  If  an 
approach  »aves  money.  Congress  will  give  it 
serious  condslderatlon." 

As  with  any  major  policy  maker,  the  more 
that  can  bfe^leamed  about  his  home  and  pro- 
grams Inf  the  home  state,  the  better 
equipped  ^ne  Is  to  understand  Max  Baucus 
and  Medlcfcid.  Geographically,  as  the  fourth 
largest  stajte.  the  borders  of  Montana  could 
comfortably  contain  11  other  states  Includ- 
ing New  V  oris.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Yet,  with  a  population  approximating  that 
of  Baltim(  re,  Maryland,  or  only  .35  percent 
of  the  U.i5..  each  square  mile  In  Montana 
finds  only  six  people  In  contrast  to  426  in 
Maryland,  733  in  Massachusetts.  979  In  New 
Jersey,  or  BO  In  Texas. 

Under  1  Montana's  $3.3  million  Medicaid 
Drug  Proirram  (the  U.S.  total  is  $1.57  bil- 
lion). whl:h  serves  30.000  recipients,  there 
are  no  q  lantlty  of  medication  or  dollar 
limits,  refills  are  as  directed  by  practition- 
ers, and  tl  ere  Is  no  formulary.  After  deduct- 
ing a  .64  1  lercent  federal  share,  the  state  of 
Montana  expends  $21  million  of  its  $900 
million  budget  for  its  total  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. Wliile  Medicaid  budgets  in  several 
states  eq  lal  Montana's  total  budget,  its 
state  and  local  expedltures  for  services  per 
capita  ($1  145)  is  well  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age for  tie  East.  Midwest,  and  Southern 
sUtes— re  pectively.  1,108.  951.  and  829. 
Each  of  tl  lese  factors  provides  additional  in- 
sight. 

KEY  POSITIONS 

"Max."  »s  his  colleagues  call  him.  has  as- 
signments impacting  independent  pharmacy 
in  many  a  reas  in  addition  to  the  third-party 
programs.  He  has  chaired  the  IRS  Over- 
sight Con  mittee  and  championed  the  estate 
and  gift  ax  reform,  of  which  he  is  also  a 
strong  ad  locate  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  On  the  Judici- 
ary Comn  littee.  his  priorities  include  regula- 
tory and  )ankrupty  reform  as  well  as  crime 
control.  .  Ls  a  Itey  member  of  the  Laxalt 
Crime  Su  scommittee,  he  has  sponsored  the 
NARD  pi  armacy  robbery  legislation.  Addi- 
tionally, le  finds  time  to  serve  as  Deputy 
Whip  to  i  >enat€  leaders  Cranston  and  Byrd. 

Prior  t<  his  election  to  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Bauc  IS  served  two  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  o1  Representatives.  From  1967  to 
1969.  BaL  cus  served  as  a  staff  attorney  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  was  on  the  legal  staff  at  the  Secu- 
rities anc  Exchange  Commission  from  1969 
to  1971.  lie  served  as  legal  assistant  to  the 
Chairmai  of  the  SEC  from  1970  to  1971. 

Return  ng  to  Montana,  Senator  Baucus 
entered  f  rivate  law  practice  in  Missoula  in 
1971.  He  served  as  acting  executive  director 
and  com  nittee  coordinator  of  Montana's 
Con.stitut  lonal  Convention  and,  in  1972,  was 
elected  tc  the  Montana  Legislature. 

Baucus  was  bom  in  Helena,  MT  forty-one 
years  ag(  i.  He  earned  a  B.A.  in  economics 
from  Stanford  University  in  1964,  and  re- 
ceived hii  LL.B  from  Stanford  Law  School 
in  1967.  1  [e  is  married  to  the  former  Wanda 
Minge  aid  has  a  six-year-old  son  named 
Zeno. 

NARD  members  should  Iteep  an  eye  on 
this  long  distance  runner,  who  shares  their 
commitna  ent  to  hard  work  and  free  enter- 
prise. It  i  s  unlikely,  however,  that  we  will  be 
looking  a  t  him  from  over  our  shoulder.* 


CHjILD  HEALTH  DAY,  1983 

Mr.  S  PECTER.  Mr.  President,  Octo- 
ber  3     krill   mark    the    observance   of 


Child  Health  Day.  1983,  proclaimed  by 
F>resident  Reagan  to  enlist  the  Ameri- 
can people— parents,  volunteers, 
health  professionals,  and  educators— 
in  a  new  effort  to  insure  that  no  child 
who  need  medical  care  is  denied  access 
to  the  care  that  he  or  she  needs. 

In  his  proclamation,  the  President 
invited  all  citizens,  and  agencies  and 
organizations  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare, to  unite  in  activities  directed  to 
broadening  the  general  awareness  of 
the  health  care  needs  of  our  Nation's 
children.  As  cochairman  of  the  recent- 
ly formed  Senate  Children's  Caucus,  I 
am  acutely  aware  that  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  youth  are  great. 

An  important  purpose  of  our  Senate 
caucus  is  to  work  with  local  and  na- 
tional children's  groups  collecting  and 
disseminating  critical  information  we 
hope  can  form  a  base  for  effective 
action.  One  organization  with  whom 
we  cooperate  is  the  National  Chil- 
dren's Eye  Care  Foundation,  which  is 
doing  important  work  in  pediatric  oph- 
thalmology. In  a  recent  report  to 
NCECF  members.  Dr.  Marshall  M. 
Parks,  president,  provided  some  heart- 
rending facts. 

One  in  20  preschoolers,  3  to  5  years 
old,  has  a  visual  problem.  Among 
school-age  children,  6  to  17,  the 
number  is  1  in  4.  Nearly  700,000  under 
age  17  suffer  vision  impairment,  and 
more  than  40,000  under  20  are  blind. 
"The  problem  is  real,  it  is  big,  and  it  is 
growing,"  Dr.  Marshall  crid.  A  tragic 
truth,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  of  Child  Health 
Day,  1983,  and  Dr.  Marshall's  recent 
report  on  the  staggering  problem  of 
visual  impairment  among  American 
young  people  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  information  follows: 

Child  Health  Day,  1983 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 
A  proclamation 
More   than  anything  else,   we  seek   the 
blessing  of  good  health  for  our  children.  We 
hope  for  the  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies 
that  lead  :o  lives  of  strength  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Through  the  resources  of  a  health  care 
system  second  to  none,  this  Nation  strives  to 
protect  all  of  our  children  from  preventable 
diseases,  to  encourage  behavior  that  fosters 
good  health,  and  to  treat  their  episodic  ill- 
nesses. 

Unfortunately,  some  children  are  bur- 
dened with  disabilities  and  chronic  illnesses 
and  need  long-term  healing  and  care.  Their 
ability  to  thrive  and  to  contribute  to  society 
depends  on  their  receiving  the  kinds  of 
treatment  and  health  care  that  are  avail- 
able in  this  country  as  in  lew  other  places 
on  earth. 

Our  task  on  this  Child  Health  Day,  1983, 
is  to  fuse  our  efforts  as  parents,  volunteers, 
health  professionals,  and  educators  to  help 
all  children— particularly  those  with  special 
health  needs— take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties that  enable  them  to  heal,  to  grow,  and 
to  achieve  everything  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 


Now.  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  pursu- 
ant to  a  joint  resolution  of  May  18.  1928.  as 
amended  (36  U.S.C.  143).  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Monday.  October  3.  1983.  as  Child 
Health  Day.  1983. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  me  in  encour- 
aging good  health  habits  and  attitudes  in 
our  children  and  invite  all  citizens  and  all 
agencies  and  organizations  interested  in 
child  welfare  to  unite  on  Child  Health  Day 
with  appropriate  observances  and  activities 
directed  toward  establishing  such  practices 
in  the  youth  of  our  country. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  8th  day  of  Aug..  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  eighth. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Visual  Disability  of  America's  Children— 
A  National  Tragedy 

(Report  by  Marshall  M.  Parks.  M.D..  Presi- 
dent. National  Children's  Eye  Care  Foun- 
dation) 

The  number  of  children  afflicted  by  some 
sort  of  visual  disorder  is  alarming.  One  in  20 
pre-schoolers,  ages  3  to  5.  has  a  visual  prob- 
lem. Among  school-age  children.  6  to  17,  the 
number  jumps  to  one  in  four.  Nearly 
700.000  under  age  17  suffer  vision  impair- 
ment with  more  than  50.000  new  cases  re- 
ported each  year.  And  more  than  40.000 
under  the  age  of  20  are  blind,  representing  8 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  and  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5.000  cases  per  year.  The  total 
economic  cost  of  visual  disorders  in  the  U.S. 
exceeds  $5  billion  a  year.  The  point  here  is 
not  to  stagger  you  with  statistics,  but  to 
define  the  scope  of  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem is  real,  it  is  big.  and  it  is  growing. 

But  perhaps  more  than  any  of  these,  the 
problem  is  tragic  because  many  of  these 
cases  could  have  been  prevented  in  the  first 
place  or  corrected  with  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  One  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  visual  problems  in  children,  for  example, 
is  amblyopia,  or  "lazy  eye."  Caught  in  time, 
this  condition  is  almost  always  reversible. 
Yet  today,  more  than  5  million  Americans 
suffer  to  some  degree  from  amblyopia. 

While  a  number  of  organizations  deal 
with  the  sight  in  general,  the  National  Chil- 
dren's Eye  Care  Foundation  is  the  only  one 
dedicated  solely  to  advancing  medical,  surgi- 
cal and  preventive  care  for  children's  eyes. 
Pounded  about  10  years  ago  as  a  regional 
group.  NCECF  evolved  as  a  national  organi- 
zation in  1981.  much  as  pediatric  ophthal- 
mology evolved  as  a  discrete  medical  disci- 
pline. In  other  words,  the  medical  conununi- 
ty  has  started  to  recognize  children  as  chil- 
dren, not  as  "tiny  "  adults. 

Today.  NCECF  devotes  its  resources  to 
three  principal  areas- training,  research 
and  education.  The  Foundation  has 
launched  a  nationwide  program  of  grants 
and  loans  to  fund  post-residency  fellowships 
that  have  trained  more  than  20  doctors  In 
the  specialty  of  pediatric  ophthalmology. 

At  the  same  time.  NCECF  has  actively 
supported  research,  providing  more  than 
$350,000  for  research  relating  to  children's 
eye  care. 

The  third  and,  in  many  ways,  most  impor- 
tant endeavor  of  the  foundation  is  educa- 
tion. The  process  Is  targeted  at  parents, 
guardians  and  teachers  The  child  Is  often 
the  last  to  know  if  he  or  she  Is  having  diffi- 
culty seeing.  After  all,  a  child  has  no  frame 
of  reference  other  than   his  or  her  own 


vision.  Moreover,  children  live  In  a  olose-up 
world  of  Immediate  surroundings,  making  it 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to  isolate  a 
problem. 

The  Foundation  provides  valuable  guide- 
lines for  early  detection  and  care  of  visual 
disorders  in  children.  Some  of  these  require 
careful  attention  to  the  child's  behavior  and 
physical  appearance.  Others  are  nothing 
more  than  basic  common  sense.  Parents  and 
educations  should  not  wait  for  symptoms  to 
"pass"  or  assume  their  children  or  students 
win  "outgrow"  them. 

Finally,  we  must  redouble  our  safety  ef- 
forte.  Nearly  200.000  school  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  7  sustain  serious  eye 
Injuries  each  year.  Many  of  these  result  in 
permanent  loss  of  vision  In  one  or  both  eyes. 
And  nearly  all  preventable.  Three-fourths 
of  these  injuries  occur  during  unsupervised 
piay  or  sports. 

Again,  the  onus  falls  squarely  on  adults.* 


that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to 
have  expired. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  Monday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  they  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  the  Vice 
President  and  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  MARTIN  M.  CUMMINGS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow. Dr.  Martin  M.  Cummings,  the 
man  who  has  directed  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  two  decades,  will 
retire.  Dr.  Cummings'  distinguished 
career  has  spanned  nearly  40  years  of 
Federal  service. 

Dr.  Ciunmings  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing public  administrator.  During  his 
tenure  as  Director  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  he  was  noted  not 
only  as  an  excellent  manager,  but  a 
scholar  who  encouraged  his  staff  to 
pursue  biomedical  research  as  well  as 
to  enhance  their  technical  reponsibili- 
ties.  Thanks  to  his  leadership,  the  Li- 
brary has  met  the  challenge  of  acquir- 
ing and  disseminating  the  unprece- 
dented mass  of  new  medical  informa- 
tion published  in  recent  years.  He, 
himself,  has  more  than  100  scientific 
and  historical  publications  to  his 
credit. 

The  enduring  legacy  of  Martin  M. 
Cummings  is  that  he  termed  the  con- 
cept that  a  national  library  devoted  to 
medicine  can  be  more  than  a  mere  col- 
lection of  books  and  journals  into  a  re- 
ality. The  medical  world  and  the 
entire  Nation  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.* 


ORDERS     FOR     ACTION     TO     BE 
TAKEN        DURING        THE        AD- 
JOURNMENT AND  ON  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  3,  1983 
Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  October 
3,  1983,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the    recognition    of    the    two    leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
in  length,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes   each;   and   provided   further 


EXTENSION      OF      AUTHORITIES 

UNDER  THE  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate, 
Calendar  No.  414.  H.R.  3962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  bill  (H.R.  3962)  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  clean  bill.  It  is  a  simple  extension  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  for  a 
period  of  14  days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3962)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  MODIFICATION  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  3929 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  H.R.  3929, 
extend  Federal  supplemental  benefits, 
that  the  Cohen  amendment  No.  2227, 
be  modified  to  reflect  January  1,  1984, 
instead  of  January  1.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  order  for  convening  on 
Monday?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  such  order. 


AND      CONSOLIDA- 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


EDUCATION 

TION   AND 

OF  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  Labor 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  1035,  Education 
and  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 


FOR        ADJOURNMENT 
MONDAY.     OCTOBER     3, 


ORDER 

UNTIL 

1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  3,  1983 

f 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  'intil 
Monday,  October  3.  1983,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  30.  1983: 
Department  of  Commerce 

Richard  L.  McElheny.  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Board  foh  International  Broadcasting 

Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  1985. 

Department  of  State 

Terence  A  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Den- 
mark. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  ine  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
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provisions 
Sections 


611 


3f  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
(a)  and  624: 


Tc  A  riermanent  major  general 
Brig.  Gei  .  v^'iUiam  P.  Winkler,  Jr.,  322-24- 

8918,  Medii  al  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
Brig.  Oei   Tracy  E   Strevey,  Jr.,  337-24- 

1446,  Medial  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  foil  >wlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
lmportanc«  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Preside  int  under  title  10  United  States 
Code.  secUi  tn  601: 
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To  be  general 

Gen.  Jerome  F.  O'Malley.  r.  1-24-0533FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
important  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 


important  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Cide.  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Russ,  537-28-9188FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Philip  N. 
Brown,  and  ending  Sal  A.  Leone,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Co^GRESSIONAL  Record 
on  September  20.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gary  J. 
Abbate.  and  ending  Wayne  R.  Zimmerman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  20.  1983. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  29,  1983. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
WRiGH-r  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday,  September  30. 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ment  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  Twenty-fifth  Aiuilversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  with  these  words  of  prayer 
we  praise  Your  name  and  give  You 
thanks  for  this  new  day.  Yet,  make  us 
aware  that  words  alone  do  not  feed 
the  hungry  or  protect  the  weak  or  give 
hope  to  the  needy.  Remind  us  that  the 
good  words  that  we  speak  are  made 
real  in  the  actions  that  we  take.  We 
pray  in  Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3415)  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  10. 
11,  13,  14,  16,  and  20  to  the  above  enti- 
tled bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 


TODAY  IS  DAY  REAGAN  PROM- 
ISED TO  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  to  the  well  to  point  out  that 
today  is  the  day  that  Ronald  Reagan 
promised  to  balance  the  budget. 

Last  night  there  was  a  debate  about 
the  deficit.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  took  the  floor  to  defend  Mr. 
Reagan's  deficits.  He  invoked  the  tra- 
ditional Republican  rhetoric  claiming 
that  the  deficit  like  the  previous  one- 
it  is  the  fault  of  Congress  and  is  be- 
cause of  domestic  spending,  not  Mr. 
Reagan's  tax  giveaways  for  the  rich  or 
the  massive  military  spending  that 
have  actually  produced  these  record 
deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  record  show 
that  this  claim  does  not  represent  the 
facts.  In  both  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  this  Congress  voted  to  cut  domes- 
tic spending  by  amounts  greater  than 
those  requested  by  Mr.  Reagan. 

Furthermore,  the  record  will  show 
that  between  1943  and  1982— over  40 
years— Congress  actually  appropriated 
less  money  than  was  requested  by  any 
President  in  every  year  except  three. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's  frantic  de- 
fense of  the  current  economic  mess  by 
the  minority  leader  reminds  me  of  the 
guilt-ridden  Lady  Macbeth,  who  imag- 
ines indelible  bloodstains  upon  her 
hand  and  cries  in  vain.  "Out,  out  damn 
spot!" 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  American  taxpayers  are  de- 
manding serious  cuts  in  governmental 
spending,  those  same  taxpayers  will  be 
paying  about  $14  million  to  support 
seven  Presidential  libraries. 

Though  the  price  tag  might  seem 
small  compared  to  the  multidigit  fig- 
ures we  discuss  daily,  I  take  Lssue  with 
such  self-glorification.  This  taxpayer 
expense  has  increased  to  220  times 
what  it  was  at  inception  28  years  ago, 
when  the  Presidential  Libraries  Act 
was  created. 

Basically,  this  law  gives  the  Govern- 
ment the  option  to  take  deed  to,  and 
maintain,  the  privately  built  libraries 
of  former  Presidents. 

But,  the  price  has  become  too  great, 
and  the  Federal  Government  no 
longer  can  bear  this  responsibility.  We 
must  show  taxpayers  we  are  serious 
about  bringing  the  budget  under  con- 
trol. 

I  assert  that  the  deletion  of  such  a 
self-indulgent  program  is  a  necessity. 
The  Government  no  longer  can  afford 
to  accept  lands,  buildings,  and  other 
gifts  earmarked  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  former  Presidents. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ARCHIVAL 
DEPOSITORIES  REFORM 
(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


IF  IT  AIN'T  BROKE,  DON'T  FIX 
IT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
small  to^n-n  in  North  Dakota,  where  I 
grew  up  they  used  to  say,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it." 

But  look  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
telephone  system  in  this  country.  The 
Federal  courts,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Communications 
System,  are  all  trying  to  fix  what  was 
the  best  telephone  system  in  the 
world.  In  the  process  of  trying  to  fix 
it.  unfortunately,  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country  are  going  to  be  facing  $30 
and  $40  a  month  basic  telephone 
charges  unless  something  is  done.  The 
threat  of  that  happening  in  the  very 
near  future  is  a  very  real  threat. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  about  that? 
Well,  I  think  if  we  want  to  avoid 
taking  a  giant  step  backward  in  this 
country  and  pricing  telephones  out  of 
the  ability  to  pay  for  those  who  are  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  are  elderly  citizens, 
then  we  in  Congress  have  to  take  some 
action. 

This  *eek  a  subcommittee  in  the 
House,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Energy 
and  Conunerce  Committee,  took  some 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  ""bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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T.T.TAMR  of  Montana  asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
exterid  his  remarks.) 

w:llIAMS   of   Montana.    Mr. 
is  the  President  prepares  for 
Novel  nber  trip  through  Asia,  he  is 
cons:  dering  the  advisability  of  vis- 
Philippines.  As  the  leader  of 
Nati)n  which  is  dedicated  to  de- 
ind  freedom,  it  is  inciunbent 
ident   Reagan   to   give   full 
considerajtion  to  the  Marcos  regime's 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
of  the  Philippines.  Ferdi- 
Mircos   has   created   a   system 
CO  istitutional  authoritarianism, 
autliority  has  replaced   that  na- 
cor  stituticn.  He  has  denied  free- 
aj  sembly,  freedom  of  the  press, 
qenied  workers  in  the  Philip- 
right  to  strike  and,  of  course, 
cjikiceled  free  elections. 
l*resident  Reagan  remembers 
Mar<os  and  his  actions,  he  should 
rer  lember     another     Philippine 
I  enigno  Aquino,  and  his  ac 


lent.  Sometimes  the  tone  was  a  little 
strident,  sometimes  the  lO.ie  Vvos  a 
little  bellicose.  It  was  a  steilai  bravery 
performance,  I  must  admit;  but  Tchat 
really  disturbed  me  was  that  at  no 
time  did  any  of  those  eloquent,  stri- 
dent, bellicose  speakers  say  that  they 
were  going  to  disassociate  from  the 
President,  that  they  were  going  to 
abandon  Reagan's  policies  which  have 
created  the  fiscal  mess  we  now  are 
faced  with.  Not  one  of  them  cried 
•'Mea  Culpa.  " 

Not  one  of  them  said.  "I  am  sorry, 
I'm  guilty.  " 

Not  one  of  ihem  said.  "I  want  to  dis- 
associate frozn  these  disastrous  Feder- 
al deficit  policies  spawned  by  the 
Reagan  administration." 

It  is  clear,  I  guess,  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  the  party  of  deficits. 

n  1010 

What  I  cannot  understand  is.  and  I 
insist  our  Republicans  explain,  how 
can  they  run  such  deficits  when  you 
flagellate  the  poor,  when  you  hurt  the 
hard  working,  and  when  you  give  us 
the  mess  that  you  have  given  us— how 
is  it  possible? 


BAL^  NCED 


REAGAN  PROMISED  \ 
BUDGET  TODAY 


(Mr.    MITCHELL    isked    and     v 
pel  mission  to  aQdrt..s  the  vio'jst 
miiiute  and  to  re  i;e  j.J  oxiend 


lELL.  Ml.  Speaker,  today 
lay    on    whKh    Mr.    Ronald 
I  iromi5;ed  the  American  people 
budget.  Instead,  we  lind 
Mr.  Reagan  has  produced 
t  Federal  deficit  in  the  his- 
country, 
this  up  because  last  night  the 
of   the   Republican   Party 
1  he  floor  to  defend  their  pcU- 
deficlts,  deficits  of  astro- 
military  spending  and  tax  re- 
for  the  rich.  They  were  exctl- 


TIME  FOR  A  DEDICATED 
EFFORT  TO  REDUCE  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deficit  problems  are  indeed  quite  criti- 
cal, as  indicated  by  my  colleague  Bill 
Alexander.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
continuing  fixation  emanating  from 
both  parties  about  who  is  responsible 
for  massive  Federal  deficits  that  is  get- 
ting ridiculous.  We  are  facing  deficits 
so  large  that  the  world  economic  order 
is  threatened  and  yet  we  haggle  over 
who  is  at  fault.  Who  caused  the  defi- 
cits is  not  relevant.  If  there  are  those 
who  insist  that  the  cause  is  more  im- 
portant than  resolving  the  problem, 
then  let  us  simply  split  the  current 
deficit  in  half.  You  Republicans  get 

liP  half  and  we  Democrats  get  the 
"her  half. 

>;^ow,  we  have  affixed  the  fault  and 
vve  can  move  on  to  doing  something 
about  the  real  problem— getting  the 
deficits  down.  That  means  consensus 
politics  must  go  to  work,  as  has  been 
the  case  of  our  colleagues  Leon  Panet- 
TA  and  Ralph  Regula  in  recent  weeks. 
The  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
President,  must  set  about  to  find  some 
way  to  be  more  flexible.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  "It  is  not  enough 
that  we  do  our  best,  sometimes  we 
must  do  what  is  required."  What  is  re- 
quired now,  not  after  November  1984. 
is  a  dedicated  effort,  unencumbered  by 
affixing  blame,  to  reduce  deficits. 


MR.      HESS      IS      MAKING      NEW 

YORKERS      BITTER.      CYNICAL 

AND  UNHAPPY 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
nermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  New  York  sports  fan. 
Whether  he  is  a  bus  driver  on  Sixth 
Avenue  or  a  stock  market  messenger 
or  a  Congressman  or  a  high  school  stu- 
dent—we are  the  Ralph  Cramdens  of 
the  world— young  and  old— fat  and 
thin— and  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  go 
through  pain  for  our  New  York  teams. 

We  are  the  poor  jerks  whose  lives 
are  somehow  made  happier  because 
Darryl  Strawberry  finally  started  to 
hit.  We  have  invested  3  years  of  pray- 
ers in  him. 

For  years  we  had  to  sit  by  while  M. 
Donald  Grant  screwed  up  the  Mets, 
culminating  in  selling  off  Tom  Seaver 
in  a  moment  of  pique. 

When  our  teams  are  reaUy  bad  like 
the  Mets  were  in  the  early  1960's,  we 
found  solace  by  adopting  players  like 
Hot  Rod  Kanehl.  Choo  Choo  Cole- 
man, and  Harry  Chiti. 

When  they  were  wonderful  like  the 
Jets  in  1968  with  Broadway  Joe 
Namath  hitting  Don  Maynard  and 
George  Sauer.  we  revelled  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  New  York's  team  from 
Brooklyn  to  the  Upper  East  Side  to 
way  out  in  Mineola. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  for  those  of  us 
who  suffer  along  with  Wesley  Walk- 
er's hamstrings  or  who  love  Joe 
Klecko.  to  think  that  somebody  could 
take  our  team  away  from  us. 

The  New  York  Jets  are  not  Leon 
Hess'  team.  The  Jets  are  New  York's 
team  and  we  have  nurtured  It  through 
the  years  as  surely  as  Dr.  James  Nich- 
olas tended  its  knee  injuries. 

No  one.  certainly  not  a  bitter  old 
man,  should  have  the  right  to  take  our 
team  away  from  its  fans. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  Mr.  Hess  is 
looking  for— to  make  as  many  people 
as  possible  as  bitter  and  unhappy  and 
cynical  as  he  is. 


SKY-HIGH  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hLs  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1981  Ronald  Reagan  promised  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  the  ambrosia 
of  more  money  for  defense,  less  money 
for  social  programs,  and  massive  tax 
reductions  for  the  well-to-do.  What  we 
actually  received  was  a  bitter  gruel  of 
recession,  unemployment,  and  outra- 
geous deficits. 

We  have  just  completed  a  fiscal  year 
with  the  greatest  deficit  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  and  continuing  monu- 
mental deficits  shawdow  not  only  our 


future,  but  also  that  of  future  genera- 
tions. Has  anybody  heard  recently  of 
the  administration's  contingency  taxes 
for  the  future?  Today  the  administra- 
tion seems  content  to  sit  back  and  let 
the  deficit  eat  its  way  into  the  fragile 
economic  recovery.  After  all,  it  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  point  to  short-term 
success  than  to  realistically  account 
for  the  long-term  effects  of  those  poll- 
cics. 

Suddenly,  deficits  no  longer  seem 
Important  to  the  administration.  Its 
policies  have  produced  the  largest  sea 
of  red  ink  in  the  Nation's  history,  but 
it  continues  to  sail  those  rough  waters 
on  a  leaky  raft  of  overinflated  econom- 
ic theories. 

Spending  cuts  alone  cannot  reduce 
the  deficit.  Tax  increases  alone  cannot 
balance  the  budget.  We  must  deal  with 
both  horns  of  the  dilemma  that  cre- 
ated this  problem  in  the  first  place. 

Those  best  able  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits they  receive  from  Government 
should  pay  their  fair  share.  Those  who 
have  paid  in  the  past  or  who  carmot 
pay  now  should  not  be  required  to 
bear  an  even  greater  burden  in  the 
future. 

If  the  administration  ever  decides  to 
face  reality  and  cooperate  with  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  want  to  reduce 
deficits,  then  maybe  we  will  part  this 
red  sea  and  together  reach  the  dry 
land  of  real  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  until 
people  are  subjected  once  again  to  pe- 
troleum blackmail  by  foreign  nations. 
The  time  to  act  is  now,  not  after  the 
lines  at  the  gas  station  have  already 
started  to  form. 

Thank  you. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR 
SYNTHETIC  FUELS  RESEARCH 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  our  country's 
sjTithetic  fuel  program.  I  use  the  word 
"program"  very  loosely  because  in  my 
view  it  has  never  gotten  off  the 
ground. 

Specifically,  my  bill  amends  the 
Energy  Security  Act  to  provide  new 
support  for  synthetic  fuel  research 
and  development. 

Incredibly  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation's  charge 
to  give  priority  to  a  firm  which  has  a 
research  and  development-oriented 
program  for  synthetic  fuel  develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration 
has  almost  canceled  almost  all  coal  re- 
search and  development.  My  amend- 
ment restores  synthetic  fuels  to  re- 
search and  development. 

My  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
stands  ready  to  participate  in  such  a 
program,  although  our  coal  resources 
and  know-how  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Coal  liquifaction  and  gasification  are 
only  two  ways  my  State's  resources 
can  be  used. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMISSIONER 
ARMANDO  RODRIGUEZ 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
teacher,  a  college  president  and  more 
recently  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Armando  Rodriguez  is  about 
to  retire  from  the  Commission  after 
having  served  with  great  distinction. 
His  commitment  to  implementing  and 
administering  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  is  commendable  and  is 
to  be  lauded. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  his 
dedication  to  seeking  greater  justice 
for  working  Americans  would  think 
that  President  Reagan  might  prevail 
in  extending  the  term  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  avail  our  Nation  to  his 
continued  services  at  EEOC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez was  president  of  East  Los  Angeles 
College  from  1973  to  1978.  On  a 
campus  with  more  than  18,000  stu- 
dents, a  staff  of  1,500,  and  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  more  than  $24 
million.  President  Rodriguez  guided 
the  community  college  through  an  ex- 
tensive expansion  of  currlculvun  and 
outreach  into  49  satellite  campuses. 
He  also  Initiated  a  $23  million  building 
program  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing enrollment  and  curriculum  offer- 
ings. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  served  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  as  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  office  of 
Regional  Office  Coordination.  In  this 
position,  Mr.  Rodriguez  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  10  re- 
gional offices  with  a  program  budget 
of  more  than  $50  million  and  a  staff  of 
more  than  600.  Before  this  assignment 
he  was  Director  of  Mexican-American 
Affairs  Office. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  began  his  career  in 
education  as  a  teacher  and  administra- 
tor in  San  Diego,  Calif.  From  1963  to 
1965,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
pensatory Education  Commission  for 
the  State  of  California  and  in  1966  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  inter- 
group  relations  in  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  has  been  a  regent's 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside,  Calif.,  a  visiting  professor 


at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  at  California  State  University 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  served  a  term  as  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Mr.  Rodriguez 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Redlands  University  from  1974  to 
1978. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  was  a  member  of  the 
RISE  Commission  (Reform  of  Inter- 
mediate/Secondary Education)  for  the 
California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  1974-75.  He  also  participated  in 
the  Skyline-Wide  Education  project, 
"Education  in  the  Year  2025,"  In 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  bilingual  education  com- 
mittee of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
KCET-TV  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Art 
Museum.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Public  Policy  Commis- 
sion. He  served  a  term  on  the  Califor- 
nia State  Commission  on  the  Human- 
ities. He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Way  in  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  from  1975  to  1978.  He  was 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  from  1975  to 
1979. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  holds  a  bachelor  and 
masters  degree  from  San  Diego  State 
University.  He  was  named  alumnus  of 
the  year  at  San  Diego  State  University 
in  1979, 

Bom  in  Gomez  Palacio,  Durango, 
Mexico,  Mr.  Rodriguez  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  9  and  set- 
tled in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  in  1943. 

Mr.  Armando  M.  Rodriguez  and  his 
wife,  Beatriz,  now  live  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  They  have  two  married  children, 
Christina  and  Rodrigo.  and  four 
grandchildren.  Armando,  Emlllano, 
Miguel,  and  Nicholas. 


ALASKAN  OIL  EXPORTS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  as  we  vote  on  H.R.  3231.  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  come  together  in  full 
support  of  section  117,  which  extends 
for  4  years  the  language  of  section  7d 
of  this  act  to  ban  the  exportation  of 
Alaskan  oil. 

It  is  commonly  known  among  my 
colleagues  that  currently,  OPEC  coun- 
tries supply  the  United  States  with 
one-third  of  its  oil  Imports.  Last  week's 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  interna- 
tional energy  agency  oil  crisis  slmula- 
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tlon  one  I  again  highlighted  the  U.S. 
vulnerabllty  In  our  energy  supply  as 
we  rely  on  unstable  OPEC  nations. 
This  simulation  showed  that  a  cutoff 
of  oil  sui)plles  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  raise  the  price  of  oil  to  $98  a 
barrel.  The  impact  of  this  simulated 
crisis,  wlilch  is  too  real  to  be  placed 
aside  as  hypothetical  nonsense,  would 
be  devastating  to  the  American  econo- 
my. It  wbuld  put  several  million  Amer- 
icans ou^  of  work.  Farmers  would  be 
unable  t«  >  harvest  their  crops.  Gas  ra- 
tioning \rould  be  a  reality.  These  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when  one 
looks  at  the  effects  of  an  oil  crisis  as 
simulatefl  in  this  study 
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Given 


this  scenario,  it  is  clear  that 


we  must  I  not  allow  the  exportation  of 
Alaskan  Oil  to  Japan.  We  need  to  keep 
the  United  States  oil  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  were  to  allow  these  ex- 
ports it  would  not  only  harm  our 
progress  toward  energy  independence, 
but  wou  d  immediately  harm  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  in  pact  of  cutting  off  the  trans- 
port of  i  daskan  oil  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  US.  by  allowing  it  to  be  trans- 
ported tj  Japan  would  force  40  U.S. 
flag  tanlLcrs  to  be  laid  up.  placed  on 
reserve,  )r  scrapped.  This  would  mean 
the  imm  "diate  loss  of  20,000  shipboard 
and  seas  de  workers  in  the  industry. 

As  Air  ericans,  we  can  not  afford  to 
accelerate  the  depletion  of  a  critical 
U.S.  resource  by  exportng  it  to  Japan, 
and  we  surely  can  not  afford  to  put 
20  000  m  ore  Americans  out  of  work. 


urgent  that  we  continue  the 
jan  on  the  export  of  Alaskan 

_... :   ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 

full  force  to  support  the  Alaskan  oil 
provisions  of  H.R.  3231  and  oppose 
any  wea  tening  amendments. 


It  is 
current 
oil.  So 


themselves  as  well  as  with  ophthal- 
mologists and  optometrists  who  sell 
eyewear.  Thus  opticians  provide  the 
competitive  base  for  the  Nation's 
eyewear  delivery  system,  creating  in- 
centives for  quality  and  cost  control 
that  help  assure  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  today 
some  25.000  opticians  in  the  United 
States  practice  this  ancient  and  honor- 
able craft  in  the  field  of  optics.  Opti- 
cians are  to  be  commended  not  only 
for  Important  technological  contribu- 
tions in  contact  lenses  and  other  areas 
of  optics,  but  also  for  their  success,  in 
cooperation  with  eye  doctors,  in  safe- 
guarding and  supporting  good  vision 
for  our  citizens. 


NATK  >NAL  OPTICIANS  MONTH 
(Mr.   )(rXTJE  asked  and  was  given 

permissijn  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute   und  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks  ) 
Mr.  V^YLIE 

pleasure 

Congresf 

ments 

Under 


cf 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
and  our  Nation  the  achieve- 
retail  dispensing  opticians, 
auspices  of  the  Opticians 
of     America,     currently 
)y  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
;.  Hagman  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  being  observed  as  National 
Month.  It  is  a  most  appro- 
tikne.  therefore,  to  highlight  the 
of  opticians  in  providing  the 
'dth   accurate  and   affordable 
,   contact   lenses,   low-vision 
a  variety  of  other  eyewear 
and  services  individually  tai- 
the  needs,  tastes  and  pocket- 
Americans  who  need  vision 


the 
Association 
headed 
Robert 
October 
Opticia4s 
priate 
key  role 
public 
spectacles 
aids, 
product  > 
lored  tc 
books 
correctibn 

Opticians,  whether  employed  in 
large  ns  tional  chains  or  in  small  part 
nershipi  and  proprietorships  that  op 
erate    retail    stores,    compete    among 
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FIRST  IN  A  SERIES  OF  MEMORI- 
ALS   TO    VICTIMS    OF    KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 
(Mr.    LAGOMARSINO    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  world  has  echoed  with 
shock  and  outrage  in  the  wake  of  the 
shooting  down  by  the  Soviets  of  a  ci- 
vilian plane  carrying  defenseless  men, 
women,  and  children.  By  this  action 
the  Soviets  have  once  more  shown 
themselves  to  be  contemptuous  of  not 
only  international  law.  but  of  all 
standards  of  civilized  behavior.  The 
Soviet  disregard  for  human  life  and 
human  rights  displayed  yet  again  in 
this  incident  has  been  made  manifest 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

This  horrifying  tragedy  claimed  the 
lives  of  269  people,  including  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  Congress,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  269  1- 
minute  speeches  which  will  memorial- 
ize each  of  the  individuals  whose  lives 
were  snuffed  out  in  the  barbarous 
attack,  and  which  will  call  on  the  Sovi- 
ets—in the  name  of  simple  justice— to 
partially  rectify  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  by  giving  life  and  freedom 
to  one  of  thousands  of  Soviet  sub- 
jects—each as  innocent  as  the  KAL 
007  flight  victims— currently  occupy- 
ing Soviet  prisons,  hard-labor  camps, 
and  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
eulogize  a  man  distinguished  in  the 
field  of  medicine  for  over  23  years.  Dr. 
Michael  Truppin  of  Manhattan  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  laser  surgery, 
and  was  affiliated  with  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  A  father  of  two  children,  he 
worked  together  with  his  wife,  Jan 
Moline.  in  private  practice.  She  too 
perished  in  the  flight.  It  is  a  shame 
that  someone  so  dedicated  to  saving 
human  life  should  have  his  own  life 
taken  in  such  a  brutal  way.  We  realize, 
of  course,  that  there  is  nothing  we  or 
the  Soviets  can  do  to  bring  back  the 


lives  of  these  victims.  However,  we  can 
and  we  will  ask  the  Soviets  to  give  new 
life  and  freedom  to  others  as  a  fitting 
reparation  for  this  deed.  Specifically, 
we  call  upon  the  Soviets,  In  reparation 
for  the  life  of  Michael  Truppin,  to  re- 
lease another  man  of  conscience, 
Yuriy  Romanovych  Shukhevych.  He 
was  first  arrested  in  1948  at  age  14  for 
being  the  son  of  the  Ukrainian  insur- 
gent army  commander  in  chief;  his 
father  fought  both  the  Nazis  and 
Communists.  He  spent  10  years  in 
prison,  and  was  rearrested  the  day  his 
term  expired  and  sentenced  to  10  more 
years.  He  was  arrested  14  years  later, 
and  sentenced  to  5  years  in  a  strict 
regime  labor  camp  for  "anti-Soviet 
propaganda."  Shukhevych  became  a 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group 
in  January  1979,  and  was  then  put  into 
internal  exile  for  another  5  years. 
During  this  period,  he  became  blind. 
He  is  now  in  a  sanitarium  in  Siberia. 


VOTING  RECORD  SPEAKS 
LOUDER  THAN  RHETORIC 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
notice  that  some  of  my  distinguished 
Democrat  colleagues  have  become 
aware  of  the  significance  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Federal  deficit  and  that 
is  just  heartwarming.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  many  people  around  this 
country  who  are  confused  as  to  the 
effort  of  the  politicians  in  Congress  to 
shift  the  blame,  to  say  it  is  not  me,  it 
is  the  other  guy. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  this  country  that  there 
is  one  recognizable  way  that  the 
people,  the  taxpayers,  our  constituents 
can  figure  out  who  is  on  first,  who  is 
doing  what  to  whom,  and  that  is  to 
look  not  at  what  we  say  but  how  we 
vote.  The  voting  record  will  speak  very 
loudly  and  clearly  as  to  whether  we 
truly  want  to  rein  in  our  runaway 
spending. 

For  instance,  on  May  25.  1982,  last 
year,  every  Member  of  the  House  had 
an  opportunity  of  voting  to  cut  spend- 
ing by  $70  billion.  What  do  you  know? 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans, 137  of  our  membership,  voted  to 
do  that;  and  79  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats, 191,  voted  against  doing  that. 

Then  again  on  October  1  of  last  year 
we  had  another  measure,  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which 
would  say  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  balance  its  budget.  How  did  the 
Members  vote?  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  the  Republicans,  87  per- 
cent of  our  total,  voted  to  do  that;  and 
significantly,  167  of  the  Democrats. 
69.6  percent  of  their  membership, 
voted  against  doing  that. 


If  the  people  of  this  country  want  to 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the 
deficits,  look  at  how  we  voted,  not 
what  we  say. 


THE  FACTS  ON  WHO  IS 
CREATING  THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  suddenly  we  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  talk  from  those  who  cre- 
ated "the  Great  Society"  spending 
binge.  Now  they  say  that  deficits  are 
bad. 

WeU.  my  friends,  unfortunately  they 
have  not  learned  the  lesson.  The 
lesson  they  should  have  learned  is 
that  deficit  spending  is  bad. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Although 
the  majority  screams  loudly  about 
deficits,  just  last  week  there  was  a  vote 
on  the  House  floor  to  hold  spending 
within  the  Democrat  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  levels.  When  the  role  was 
called  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Frenzel  to 
limit  spending  on  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act  to  the  Democrat  budget 
levels.  202  Democrats— more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives— voted  to  bust  the 
budget. 

Or  examine  the  vote  last  year  on  the 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
While  Democrats  demagoged  the  issue 
of  deficits,  almost  70  percent  of  the 
House  Democrats  voted  against  the 
balanced-budget  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  getting  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  believe  that  the  House 
Democrats  mean  what  their  new  polit- 
ical ads  say. 


thorizations  on  their  own  merits,  it 
was  decided  to  attach  them  to  the  re- 
habilitation reauthorization,  a  pro- 
gram which  had  clear  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Now.  apparently,  what  was  forecast 
by  many  of  us  has  occurred.  Today  is 
September  30  and  as  yet  we  have  no 
new  authorization  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  conference  committee  has  yet  to 
meet.  As  such.  Congress  has  chosen  to 
abandon  the  leadership  and  assistance 
the  over  1  million  disabled  Americans 
require  and  deserve. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  have  learned  our 
lesson,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  should  not  have  been  used  as  an 
example  in  the  first  place. 


CONFERENCE  DELAYED  BY  EX- 
TRANEOUS AUTHORIZATIONS 
TO  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  note  with  considerable  interest 
the  apparent  difficulties  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body— the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources in  particular— are  having  ap- 
pointing conferees  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3520.  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  reauthorization.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  formally  noncontroversial  legisla- 
tion to  which  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  chose  to  attach  10  new  au- 
thorization figures  for  programs  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

While  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that 
some  of  those  programs  justify  in- 
creases—vocational education  for  ex- 
ample—we are  now  receiving  our  "just 
dessert"  for  having  played  politics 
with  this  important  authorization.  In- 
stead of  considering  each  of  these  au- 


AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Congressional  Automotive  Caucus 
had  the  opportunity  to  host  a  break- 
fast with  Philip  Caldwell,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Caldwell's  comments  about  the  threat 
posed  by  Japanese  auto  imports  if  we 
do  not  renegotiate  an  extension  of  the 
current  voluntary  restraint  agreement. 
According  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  figures,  1 
million  more  cars  could  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  next  year  than  were 
sold  this  year.  However,  unless  the 
Japanese  are  held  to  the  current  level 
of  imports,  one-half  of  those  new  cars 
could  be  Japanese-made. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
has  estimated  that  our  total  trade  def- 
icit next  year  could  be  as  high  as  $100 
billion.  F\irthermore,  about  half  of 
that  deficit  can  be  attributed  to  auto- 
mobile imports.  A  $100  billion  trade 
deficit  means  $25  billion  in  lost  tax 
revenues  and  $15  billion  in  extra  un- 
employment costs  as  2V2  million  U.S. 
jobs  disappear. 

We  carmot  allow  one-half  of  the 
growth  in  new  cars  sales  to  come  from 
Japan.  That  growth  must  be  in  Ameri- 
can manufactured  automobiles.  There- 
fore, I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion yesterday  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  current  agree- 
ment be  extended.  I  feel  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  as  many  Members  of 
the  House  as  possible  cosponsor  this 
resolution  in  order  to  help  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  in  his  negotiating  with  the 
Japanese. 

I  am  placing  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
the  resolution  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178 

Whereas  the  trade  deficit  is  expected  to 
reach  $100  billion  next  year,  undermining 
the  recovery  by  eliminating  2.5  million 
American  jobs  and  increasing  U.S.  Govern- 
ment budget  deficits  by  $40  billion  due  to 


lost  tax  revenues  and  increased  costs  of  wel- 
fare benefits;  and 

Whereas  auto  trade  represented  $54  bil- 
lion or  one-third  of  the  total  U.S.  bilateral 
trade  deficit  wth  Japan  over  the  past  five 
years;  and 

Whereas  maintaining  Japanese  car  ex- 
ports to  this  country  at  present  levels  is  in- 
dispensible  to  any  measures  designed  to  re- 
store a  more  reasonable  balance  of  trade  b«»- 
tween  the  two  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  original  expectations  for  the 
restraint  program  did  not  materialize,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  less  effective  in  Increasing  U.S. 
production  and  jobs;  and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  experienced  a 
■windfall"  of  700,000  sales  because  they  did 
not  reduce  the  export  limit  when  U.S.  car 
industry  demand  fell  short  of  original  ex- 
pectations: and 

Whereas  the  critics'  expectations  of 
forced  consumer  choice  and  abnormal  car 
price  increases  due  to  restraints  did  not  ma- 
terialize; and 

Whereas  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  U.S.  auto  sales  recovery  is  still  uncer- 
tain, and  domestic  auto  companies  need 
time  to  rebuild  their  balance  sheets:  and 

Whereas  each  500,000  urut  loss  in  U.S. 
auto  production  represents  the  output  of 
two  assembly  plants,  one  engine  plant,  one 
transmission  plant,  and  60,000  auto  worker 
jobs  plus  400,000  tons  of  steel  and  another 
40,000  jobs  in  the  supplier  stream,  and  $3 
billion  In  the  U.S.  trade  deficit:  and 

Whereas  misaligned  exchange  rates  and 
tax  Inequities  continue  to  disadvantage  U.S. 
auto  producers  and  account  for  over  half  of 
the  total  Japanese  cost  advantage:  and 

Whereas  nearly  90%  of  the  world  car  mar- 
kets outside  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
restrict  or  monitor  Japanese  Imports,  there- 
by representing  a  risk  that  Japanese  export 
units  could  be  diverted  to  the  United  States. 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
and  his  representatives  should  urge  the  Jap- 
anese to  extend  the  voluntary  auto  export 
limits  beyond  March  31, 1984,  at  the  present 
level  without  any  exceptions,  as  a  concrete 
measure  to  foster  recovery  of  U.S.  auto  pro- 
duction and  employment,  and  keep  the  U.S. 
trade  situation  from  further  deteriorating. 


STATE  WATER  RIGHTS  FOLLOW- 
ING DEFEAT  OF  THE  COAL 
PIPELINE  ACT 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6m3.rks  ) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  much  of  the  debate  on  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act.  the  question  of 
State  water  rights  was  at  the  center  of 
debate. 

The  1982  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Sporhase  against  Nebraska,  classifying 
water  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  bringing  water  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  has  brought 
into  question  the  right  of  each  individ- 
ual State  to  determine  the  use  of 
water  contained  within  its  borders. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
had  the  effect  of  reversing  nearly  200 
years  of  tradition  in  the  resolution  of 
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state  wafer  disputes.  According  to  this 
tradition^  States  have  decided  for 
themselves  both  how  water  within 
their  borders,  and  how  their  State  por- 
tion of  the  water  shared  with  other 
States,  w  >uld  be  utilized. 

The  effects  of  the  Sporhase  case  are 
far-reaching  and  not  yet  fully  realized. 
Under  t|ie  Commerce  clause  which 
now  regijlates  the  oversight  of  water 
allocation  for  each  of  the  States,  water 
may  now  be  removed  from  States 
without  I  their  agreement  to  such 
action.  Ttiis  action  presents  problems 
for  both!  Western  States  which  have 
traditionally  experienced  water  scarci- 
ty and  lor  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
These  se/eral  States  have  been  virtu- 
ally strip  ?ed  of  their  authority  to  veto 
the  use  c  f  the  water  contained  within 
their  borders  or  shared  with  other 
States. 

The  language  contained  in  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  of  1983  dealing  with  State 
water  la^ir.  represented  a  first  step  in 
retumini  to  the  States  their  tradition- 
al juris<  ictional  roles.  Despite  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  itself,  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  our  efforts  with 
regard  tc  State  water  law.  Beyond  the 
Coal  Pipjline  Act,  we  must  search  for 
new  means  of  returning  water  alloca- 
tion autl  ority  to  the  States.  I  urge  the 
Memben  to  support  this  effort 
through  my  bill,  H.R.  1207,  which  re- 
turns thl  5  authority  to  the  States. 


EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN 
IRA  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981  the 
Congress  greatly  expanded  the  partici- 
pation in  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. Since  that  time  millions  of 
Americans  have  begun  to  save  for 
their  retirement  that  would  not  have 
done  so  otherwise.  By  any  yardstick 
IRA's  have  proven  a  great  success. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  1981  law  excluded  from 
participation  one  group.  I  am  talking 
about  individuals  who  choose  to  work 
in  the  home  and  who  are  overwhelm- 
ingly female.  In  excluding  them  the 
Congress  was  taking  the  position  that 
this  work  was  less  valuable  and  there- 
fore undeserving  of  participation  in  re- 
tirement savings. 

This  was  clearly  a  mistake  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  on  Janu- 
ary 28  of  this  year  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. H.R.  765,  which  has  over  70  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  would  allow  a 
housewife  to  contribute  to  an  IRA  ac- 
count using  funds  earned  by  her 
spouse. 

This  is  positive,  fair  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  its  sup- 
port. We  need  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
the  law  that  affects  a  group  almost  en- 
tirely female,  any  other  action  would 
belie  this  body's  commitment  to  equal 
rights. 


D  1030 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  IS  GOB- 
BLING UP  OUR  NATION'S  RE- 
SOURtES 

(Mr.  lETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  und  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PIITRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  our  iistingiushed  colleagues  this 
morning  have  been  telling  a  woeful 
tale  of  F  Bderal  deficits.  They  are  right 
to  do  so  for  huge  deficits  are  baloon- 
ing  interest  rates  and  threatening  our 
economii;  recovery.  But  they  are  dead 
wrong  when  they  try  to  pin  that  tale 
on  Pres  dent  Reagan.  That  tale  be- 
longs on  the  donkey  and  nowhere  else. 
It  is  Coigress  that  is  responsible  for 
the  deficits.  In  fact,  the  total  level  of 
Federal  spending  is  the  chief  culprit, 
and  the  nsatiable  appetite  for  Federal 
spending  gobbling  up  our  Nation's  re- 
sources originates  right  here  in  this 
House.  ^  IThy,  just  yesterday  we  passed 
a  Distri(t  of  Colimibia  appropriations 
bill  tha.  was  $31  billion  more  than 
even  th(  District  itself  had  asked  for. 
So  let  U5  not  nm  around  blindfolded, 
trying  to  pin  this  woeful  tale  some- 
where else.  My  colleague,  the  bucks 
are  shov  eled  out  here. 


credit  for  the  economic  recovery  that 
is  now  underway.  At  a  time  when  un- 
employment is  coming  down,  at  a  time 
when  housing  starts  are  up,  when  the 
average  work  week  is  up,  when  indus- 
trial output  is  up,  if  we  look  to  the 
source  of  that  and  given  blame  where 
there  are  deficits  to  be  conjured  up, 
then  we  must  give  credit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  incum- 
bent President,  for  leading  us  into  the 
new  prosperity  that  we  hope  is  around 
the  corner. 

The  tax  cut  that  everyone  seems  to 
decry  as  being  one  for  the  rich  is  one 
that  every  taxpayer  of  the  country 
has  benefited  from. 

Ironically  that  very  same  economy 
which  is  now  on  the  upsurge,  has  come 
about  largely  because  that  tax  cut 
went  into  effect,  putting  money  back 
into  the  consumers'  pockets  to  fuel 
the  upturn  which  is  ours  at  the 
moment. 


sure  that  did  not  contribute  at  all  to 
the  deficit. 


voted  20  out  of  21  times,  almost 
matching  the  record  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  higher  spending. 


MACBETH? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) was  kind  enough  to  share  with  us 
his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  just  a 
few  moments  ago  in  an  exchange  of  1 
minute.  He  said  I  reminded  him  of 
Lady  MacBeth.  I  myself  do  not  see  the 
resemblance.  But  I  can  say  that  the 
Democratic  leadership's  economic  poli- 
cies remind  me  of  the  three  witches  in 
the  same  play. 

Their  schemes  are  filled  with  odds 
and  ends  and  they  need  a  magic  spell 
to  work  and  they  make  false  predic- 
tions about  the  future  to  fool  those 
they  claim  to  help. 


REAGAN  DESERVES  CREDIT  FOR 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  just  as  the  incum- 
bent President  is  being  blamed  for  the 
deficits  situation  that  faces  us  in  the 
total  budget,  he  must  be  given  equal 


BOGUS,  BOGUS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Bogus,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  is  the  way  we  would  describe 
Democrats  complaining  about  the 
deficits  in  Mississippi— bogus.  Can  you 
believe  that?  What  a  fraud. 

Earlier,  Shakespeare  was  quoted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Al- 
exander). Well,  how  about  this  line: 
"Methinks  he  doth  protest  too  much." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  the 
main  and  sole  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining how  much  money  the  Federal 
Government  spends. 

For  the  record,  on  21  major  votes 
this  year  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander)  voted  to  increase 
deficit  spending  by  $48.8  billion.  He 
voted  18  out  of  21  times  for  higher 
spending. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  who  spoke  earlier,  voted  to 
increase  the  deficit  this  year  alone  by 
$46.7  billion.  He  voted  20  of  21  times 
for  higher  spending.  The  gentleman 
certainly  shares  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  who 
gave  a  very  moderate  speech,  voted  14 
of  21  times  to  raise  spending  by  $41.3 
billion. 

I  see  my  friend  from  California  sit- 
ting here.  Looking  at  his  record,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio) 
gets  the  prize;  21  out  of  21  times,  a 
perfect  record,  he  voted  to  increase 
spending  by  $49.6  billion  this  year 
alone. 

Yes,  I  am  afraid  he  did,  gentlemen. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  my 
friend  (Mr.  Downey)  who  is  joining  in 
the  commentary  here  this  morning,  I 
am  sure,  voted  20  out  of  21  times  to  in- 
crease  Federal   spending.   Now   I   am 


IT  IS  A  REAGAN  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  long  as  we  are 
quoting  Lady  MacBeth,  I  am  reminded 
that  she  also  said,  "Tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow  creeps  in  this 
petty  pace  from  day  to  day." 

In  that  connection,  I  hope  there 
shall  not  be  too  many  tomorrows  in 
which  we  have  $200  billion  deficits. 

There  seems  to  be  an  argument  as  to 
whether  deficits  really  matter.  But  a 
$207  billion  deficit  is  not  just  the  big- 
gest we  have  ever  had;  it  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  largest  ever  suffered 
under  any  previous  administration. 

The  devastating  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  soaks  up  some  78  percent  of 
America's  available  liquid  savings, 
leaving  precious  little  to  finance  the 
wellsprings  of  recovery  which  have  to 
come  from  investments  in  job-creating 
enterprises  in  the  private  sector. 

Compare  that  78  percent  today  with 
the  16  percent  of  private  savings  for 
all  the  years  from  1960  to  1979,  which 
was  consumed  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tional deficit,  and  we  shall  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  why  it  is  important 
that  we  try  to  recognize  the  desperate- 
ly wrong  things  that  have  created  this 
deficit. 

Well,  it  is  easy  to  say  "Stop  spending 
so  much."  But  the  truth  is  we  are 
spending  $47  billion  less  this  year  on 
social  programs  than  the  1980  level. 

We  are  spending  $100  billion  more 
on  defense  than  in  1980,  and  the 
Treasury  has  been  sapped  of  $135  bil- 
lion by  the  ill-advised  and  excessive 
1981  Reagan  tax  cut.  So  it  is  a  Reagan 
deficit.  It  is  the  clear  result  of  Reagan 
policies.  No  amount  of  rhetoric  can 
change  that. 


D  1040 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  country  preacher  up  my  way 
who  was  Icnown  for  a  bit  of  philander- 
ing. One  Sunday  morning  after  a  par- 
ticularly stirring  sermon  on  the  sin  of 
adultery,  the  preacher  was  ap- 
proached by  a  parishioner  who  said, 
"Reverend,  do  you  practice  what  you 
preach?" 

"Well,  Miss  Bessie."  he  replied,  "my 
words  are  powerful,  but  they  are  not 
that  powerful." 

I  am  reminded  of  that  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  speaks  about  deficits,  be- 
cause for  the  record,  on  21  major  votes 
this  year,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader,  voted  to  increase 
deficit  spending  by  $46.7  billion.  He 


JETS  MOVING  TO  NEW  JERSEY 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  love  to  continue  this  fascinating 
colloquy  on  the  deficit,  but  a  more  im- 
portant issue  is  at  hand.  The  Jets  are 
moving  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jets  have  not  had  a 
very  good  year.  They  first  lost  to  the 
Seattle  Seahawks.  And  their  front  line 
looked  like  Swiss  cheese.  They  then 
lost  to  the  New  England  Patriots.  And 
the  vaunted  New  York  defensive  line 
became  the  "sad-sack  exchange."  Free- 
man McNeil  is  now  out  for  8  weeks 
and  Stan  Waldemore  is  out  for  the 
season. 

So  the  owner  of  the  New  York  Jets, 
Mr.  Leon  Hess,  thinks  he  can  change 
his  luck  by  moving  to  New  Jersey.  He 
ought  to  talk  to  his  friend,  Wellington 
Mara.  Wellington  Mara  moved  the 
Giants  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Giants 
have  not  gotten  past  the  first  round  of 
the  playoffs  ever  since. 

Leon,  if  it  did  not  work  for  the 
Giants,  what  makes  you  think  it  is 
going  to  work  for  you? 


Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  read  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  now  taken  to  editing  the 
press  clippings  that  are  distributed  to 
Interior  Department  employees.  It 
seems  that  they  are  not  supposed  to 
read  all  of  the  news  about  the  Secre- 
tary, just  the  good  news  about  the 
Secretary. 

George  Orwell  notwithstanding, 
1984  will  not  be  a  good  year  for 
doublespeak.  I  think  that  we  should 
assure  those  at  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, who  presumably  have  been  left 
with  only  the  Meskatatouk  Daily  Fly- 
catcher to  read,  that  the  Washington 
Post  has  not  vanished,  that  the  New 
York  Times  has  not  disappeared,  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  not  been 
vaporized.  Here  they  are,  all  of  the 
clippings— weU,  not  all  of  them— about 
three  or  four  of  thousands  of  clippings 
across  the  country  that  talk  about 
people  who  are  calling  for  Secretary 
Watt's  resignation,  that  are  talking 
about  the  appalled  reaction  that  they 
are  having  to  his  ill-considered  com- 
ments about  women  and  Jews,  and  mi- 
norities and  the  disabled  in  this  coun- 
try. For  his  cruel  humor,  for  his  ill- 
conceived  policies  and  actions,  James 
Watt  must  go.  And  yes,  Virginia,  there 
is  a  Washington  Post. 


KEEP  THE  JETS  IN  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey?  New  Jersey?  When  they  move 
to  New  Jersey  what  will  they  be  called, 
"the  Parsippany  Propellers?" 

The  vaunted  New  York  sack  ex- 
change will  become  the  Hackensack 
exchange. 

Have  you  ever  driven,  Mr.  Hess, 
from  Babylon  across  the  Bronx  Ex- 
pressway, across  the  George  Washing- 
ton, to  get  to  the  Meadowlands?  You 
have  got  to  spend  the  whole  day  doing 
it. 

What  is  wrong  with  Shea  Stadium? 
Well,  it  is  a  little  less  exciting  maybe 
than  the  Meadowlands.  There  are  a 
few  less  seats,  but  good  Long  Island 
Jet  fans  have  filled  it  every  single  year 
you  have  been  there. 

I  implore  you.  Reconsider  this  ill- 
fated  move  of  yours.  Keep  the  Jets  in 
New  York  and  keep  them  Jets. 


JAMES  WATT  EDITS  PRESS  CLIP- 
PINGS  TO    INTERIOR   EMPLOY- 
EES 
(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


EXPLODING  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  11th  hour  of  the  budget  process 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  beyond.  Not 
only  are  the  Nation's  expenditure  and 
tax  policies  for  years  to  come  at  stake, 
but  also  the  continuance  of  a  very 
fragile  recovery  that  is  now  threat- 
ened by  exploding  deficits  that  will 
surely  lead  to  higher  interest  rates. 

The  President— and  some  of  the 
other  speakers  this  morning— have 
claimed  that  domestic  spending  is  the 
culprit  of  these  deficits,  and  that 
Democrats  are  particularly  culpable. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  For  the  last 
3  years  under  Mr.  Reagan's  directions 
the  growth  of  military  spending  has 
been  $155  billion  in  that  period.  Mean- 
while, the  revenue  loss  from  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  have  totaled  $474  bil- 
lion over  the  same  3  year  period.  At 
the  same  time,  domestic  spending— de- 
spite roUcall  claims  made  this  morn- 
ing—have been  reduced  $265  billion 
over  those  3  years.  The  net  result  was 
an  enlarged  deficit  over  the  3-year 
period  of  $464  billion,  or  about  $155 
billion  per  year  which  is  almost  exact- 
ly equal  to  the  current  structural  defi- 
cit. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
current  military  spending  and  tax  cut 
policies,  we  could  eliminate  all  remain- 
ing discretionary  domestic  spending— 
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all   of  li— and  still  not  balance  the 
budget. 
What 
midst  ol 


doing  in  the 
is  sitting  on 


s  the  P>resident 

this  crisis?  He 

the  sidelines  calling  for  more  domestic 
cuts.  Wei  need  the  President  now  to  ac- 
knowledge the  failure  of  the  Reagan- 
Stockmari  game  plan  and  to  help  us 
devise  af  new  game  plan  to  get  the 

jt  of  the  fiscal  mess  we  are  in. 

^agan  must  recognize  that  to 

r    responsibUities    both    the 

;  and  the  Congress  must  come 

to  gripslwith  the  two  main  spending 
items,  military  and  entitlements,  and 
with  r^enue  needs  for  1984  and 
beyond.  | 

Otherl^ise,  we  will  have  political 
statement,  mushrooming  deficits  and 
relapse  into  economic  malaise  and 
stagnatii  >n. 


about  minor  but  symbolic  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending,  deferring  his  discus- 
sion of  tax  increases  until  after  the 
next  election,  and  generally  refusing 
to  realize  the  effect  of  the  strong 
dollar  on  the  reduction  of  jobs  for  all 
Americans,  our  Nation  would  be  far 
better  off. 


Nation 

Mr.  R^ 
meet  oil 
Preside! 


THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  I'AZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permlssim  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  Fj  LZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
over  whi  >  is  responsible  for  the  budget 
deficits  hat  face  this  Nation  has  been 
well  joir  ed  this  morning,  but  I  think  it 
is  witho  It  any  rebutal  that  the  deficit 
for  the  :  irst  3  years  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration  is  expected  to  average 
about  J 170  billion  a  year.  That  is 
nearly  f  )ur  time  higher  than  the  aver- 
age def i  :it  of  the  Carter  White  House 
years. 

The  qjiestion  is  does  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration expect  the  deficit  situa- 
tion to  I  ;et  better?  Judging  from  their 
own  statements,  it  does  not  appear 
they  do 


Stockman,  the  offensive  coor- 
for  this  administration,  has  in- 
;hat  he  sees  $200  billion  a  year 
stretching  for  as  far  as  the  eye 


own 
unlike 


Dave 
dinator 
dlcated 
deficits 
can  see. 

And  N  arty  Peldstein,  the  President's 
cliief    economic     adviser,     who 

(Secretary  Regan,  seems  to  be 

somewhat  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, predicts  that  the  combined  defi 
1983  through  1988  will  total 
$1.2  trillion.  That  is  more  than  the 
entire  p  ublic  debt  that  has  accumulat 
ed  during  all  of  the  previous  adminis- 
trations . 

The  question  is  what  are  we  here  in 
Congress,  the  President,  and  his  exec 
utive  br  anch  going  to  do  to  attempt  to 
resolve  this  problem?  A  number  of  us 
have  culled  upon  people  from  both 
parties  outside  the  Government  to 
join  wit  h  us  in  an  economic  summit  to 
see  whiither  we  can  come  up  with  a 
strateg:  that  all  of  us  can  embrace  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  rather  than 
simply  -esort  to  finger  pointing,  politi 
cal  rhel  one. 

It  sejms  to  me  if  the  President 
would  do  more  to  join  with  the  Con- 
gress ir  this  spirit,  rather  than  sitting 
outside    the    budget    process    talking 


D  1050 
BANKRUPT  FARM  POLICIES 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
as  we  are  talking  about  bankruptcies, 
let  us  talk  about  another  bankrupt 
part  of  this  administration's  program, 
and  that  is  the  administration's  farm 
programs. 

In  1981  and  in  1982,  this  administra- 
tion basically  had  the  extreme  posi- 
tion of  having  no  farm  programs.  That 
led  to  huge,  massive  surpluses,  and  low 
prices.  So  this  year  we  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  the  most  massive  set-aside  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  the  PIK 
program,  which  is  going  to  cost  us  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars,  some  say 
now  between  $16  billion  and  $20  bil- 
lion for  1  year,  and  most  of  that 
money  will  be  going  to  the  large  farm- 
ers, those  farmers  that  caused  the 
problem  in  the  first  place. 

Yesterday,  in  Marion,  Iowa,  at  the 
Farm  Progress  Show,  Secretary  Block 
announced  next  year's  farm  program. 
And  guess  what:  We  are  going  back  to 
the  extreme  of  the  other  way,  the 
same  thing  we  had  in  1981,  and  in 
1982— no  farm  program,  essentially. 

Next  year's  program  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  force  our  farmers  to  plant 
fence  row  to  fence  row,  and  the  cost  is 
going  to  be  enormous  in  terms  of  soil 
erosion  and  the  number  of  farmers 
that  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

I  feel  sorry  for  our  livestock  farmers 
who  have  been  whipsawed  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other  and  now 
are  going  to  be  whipsawed  right  back 
again. 

The  farm  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion are  bankrupt,  and  whether  in- 
tended or  not,  the  farm  policies  of  this 
administration  are  going  to  drive 
farmers  off  the  farm  in  record  num- 
bers, in  higher  niunbers  than  we  have 
seen  since  the  Dust  Bowl  era  of  the 
1930's. 

Next  year's  farm  program  ought  to 
be  termed  the  FEP  program,  the 
farmer  eradication  program. 


FARM  POLICY 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  people  seem  to  think  these  days 
that  the  troubles  in  our  farm  economy 


are  all  over.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  true 
that  prices  of  some  commodities,  in- 
cluding corn,  are  up  this  fall  because 
of  an  unusual  combination  of  events- 
many  farmers  reduced  acreage  under  a 
Government  surplus  control  program, 
and  then  we  were  hit  by  the  1983 
drought  which  cut  the  harvest  even 
more.  And  with  supplies  of  some  crops 
reduced  dramatically,  we  naturally  got 
some  increases  in  prices  of  those  com- 
modities. 

I  am  very  happy  that  prices  of  some 
crops  have  improved.  But  if  anyone 
thinks  this  means  that  American  agri- 
culture is  out  of  the  economic  woods, 
he  or  she  is  making  a  great  mistake.  If 
anyone  thinks  this  means  that  the 
time  has  come  to  wash  our  hands  of 
Government  programs  in  agriculture, 
he  or  she  is  making  a  very  dangerous 
mistake.  The  fact  is  that  we  still  have 
serious  economic  problems  in  much  of 
American  agriculture.  If  we  walk  away 
from  those  problems,  we  could  be  set- 
ting the  stage  for  continuing  depres- 
sion in  the  Nation's  most  basic  indus- 
try. And  we  had  better  realize  that  de- 
pression in  agriculture  hurts  more 
than  the  farmer.  It  can  hurt  every  one 
of  us  badly. 

Just  what  is  the  state  of  American 
agriculture  today?  Well,  some  farmers 
are  clearly  going  to  be  better  off  this 
year  than  they  were  last  year.  An  indi- 
vidual com  producer,  for  instance, 
who  retired  his  entire  corn  acreage  for 
1983  under  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram, is  going  to  be  compensated  by 
what  amounts  to  a  normal-sized  har- 
vest of  grain  which  he  can  sell  at  a 
price  which  is  up  substantially  from 
last  year.  But  many  farmers  who  did 
not  enroll  in  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram are  not  so  lucky.  The  drought 
losses  this  year  have  been  real  and 
severe.  And  we  have  livestock  and 
poulty  producers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  whom  the  drought  is  be- 
coming an  economic  disaster.  Their 
feed  supplies  are  down  sharply,  and 
when  they  buy  extra  feed  the  cost 
means  they  may  be  producing  meat, 
milk,  and  other  foods  at  a  loss. 

The  point  that  nobody  should  forget 
is  that  even  for  farmers  who  will  do 
better  this  year,  1983  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  series  of  bad  years.  Farmers  have 
been  forced  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt  through  the  past  few  years,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  walking  a 
narrow  line  between  survival  and 
bankruptcy.  Thousands  of  farmers 
still  may  be  forced  off  the  land.  If  the 
next  couple  of  years  do  not  produce  a 
sustained  and  healthy  recovery,  the 
situation  in  rural  America  is  going  to 
be  grim. 

I  hear  people  talk  about  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  prediction  that  net 
farm  income  is  going  to  improve  this 
year.  If  that  forecast  turns  out  to  be 
accurate,  I  am  going  to  be  happy.  But 
before  anybody  takes  this  forecast  as  a 


license  for  jerking  farm  programs 
away,  we  had  better  look  closely  at 
what  the  USDA  tells  us  about  farm 
income. 

According  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's most  recent  estimates,  realized 
net  farm  income  went  down  from  $27.3 
billion  in  1979  to  $26.8  billion  in  1980. 
Then  it  went  down  again  to  $22.4  bil- 
lion in  1981  and  edged  up  slightly  to 
$23.9  billion  In  1982.  This  year,  the 
current  forecast  is  a  range  between 
$26  and  $30  billion.  The  squeeze  those 
previous  3  years  put  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  families  was  as 
great  a  tragedy  as  we  have  seen  in 
other  families  where  men  and  women 
have  been  out  of  work  for  years  at  a 
time.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Nation's  at- 
tention was  focused  on  stories  of  farm 
foreclosures  and  bsmkruptcies.  And 
the  upturn  in  net  farm  income  which 
USDA  is  predicting  for  this  year  has 
not  cured  all  the  troubles  which  piled 
up  in  the  past. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  the 
fact  that  if  we  want  to  avoid  a  deepen- 
ing depression  in  agriculture,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  high  priority 
over  the  next  couple  of  years  to  sensi- 
ble farm  policies. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  recognize 
that  if  we  allow  new  surpluses  to  pile 
up,  we  will  be  right  back  on  the  tread- 
mill of  low  prices  and  Increasing  fore- 
closures. 

We  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  if 
the  general  economy  continues  to  re- 
cover, there  is  going  to  be  further  in- 
flation in  the  farmer's  cost  of  produc- 
tion. And  if  we  allow  shortsighted  pol- 
icymakers to  squeeze  farm  programs 
in  this  situation,  the  producer  is  going 
to  be  shopping  for  more  red  ink  for  his 
boolcs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  what  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HARKIN)  has  just  mentioned,  only  to 
enlarge,  in  one  respect,  that  develop- 
ing a  sensible  farm  policy  is  not  only  a 
problem  or  a  matter  for  farmers  to  be 
involved  in,  but  rather  for  business, 
for  labor,  for  the  consumer. 

The  future  depends,  to  a  large 
degree,  on  the  kinds  of  decisions  we 
make  on  farm  policy,  but  it  impacts 
from  the  futures  industry  to  Wall 
Street  to  big  to  small  to  international 
banking.  And  the  fact  is  that  the 
policy  can  well  decide  how  we  survive 
as  a  nation. 

I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  of 
our  colleagues  to  understand,  but  if 
the  food  is  not  there  today,  forget  ev- 
erything else  that  we  do  here  in  this 
House— war  powers.  Export  Adminis- 
tration, budget,  everything  else  that 
we  do.  If  you  do  not  have  the  food 
that  day,  forget  it,  that  is  the  end  of 
the  ball  game. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  with  what 
my  colleague  has  said  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  going  to  be  ours,  the  cori- 
sumer,  labor,  business,  and  all  Ameri- 


cans to  see  that  the  base  for  our  suste- 
nance, which  is  the  agricultural  area, 
the  farm  sector,  is  sustained  and  main- 
tained in  a  viable,  productive  posture 
so  that  it  will  help  all  of  us  for  the 
future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 


CONTINUING     IN     EFFECT     CUR- 
RENT       CERTIFICATION        RE- 
QUIREMENTS   WITH     RESPECT 
TO  EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.   BARNES.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4042)  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current      certification      requirements 
with  respect  to  El  Salvador  untU  the 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  pro- 
viding conditions  for  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  or  until  the 
end    of    fiscal    year    1984,    whichever 
occurs  first,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemispher- 
ic Affairs  to  explain  what  the  bill  does. 
Mr.  BARNES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  thank  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemispheric  Af- 
fairs for  allowing  me  this  opportunity 
to  explain  the  bill. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  simply  extends 
the  current  law  with  respect  to  condi- 
tions on  military  assistance  to  Salva- 
dor until  we  either  pass  the  new  bill 
which  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  which  a 
compromise  was  worked  out  on  the 
modification  of  the  current  conditions, 
or  until  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
whichever  is  earlier.  Obviously,  we 
hope  that  the  new  conditions  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  a  brief  time  and 
that  the  former  conditions  would 
expire. 

I  am  informed  that,  although  the 
administration  does  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  current  condi- 
tions, they  do  not  object  to  this  legis- 
lation. We  had  a  unanimous  vote  yes- 
terday. Republicans  and  Democrats,  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
So  I  would  think  that  it  is  not  contro- 
versial. 

Basically,  it  would  assure  that  we 
are  still  on  record  as  wanting  progress 
in  certain  areas.  Particularly  we  are 
concerned,  obviously  about  the  pros- 
ecution of  individuals  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  murders  of  American  citi- 
zens; we  are  concerned  about  continu- 
ing violations  of  human  rights;  we  are 
concerned  about  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram. There  was  a  march  in  the  cap- 


ital city,  San  Salvador,  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago,  15,000  Campesinos,  urging 
continuation  of  the  program,  and  this 
simply  will  keep  the  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  those  continued 
efforts  of  people  in  El  Salvador  to 
bring  about  these  changes  in  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
we  did  receive  word  from  the  White 
House  this  morning  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  while  the  administration 
did  not  ask  for  this  extension,  while 
they  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  be- 
cause, as  they  told  us  yesterday,  they 
intend  to  comply  with  its  conditions  in 
any  event,  they  do  not  object  to  it,  nor 
do  I. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  while  I  think 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
passed  the  language,  concerning  condi- 
tions on  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
that  is  in  the  pending  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation,  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons why  that  is  not  practical.  The  re- 
quirement of  conditions  and  certifica- 
tion expires  at  midnight  tonight.  We 
can  hardly  do  that  today.  And  that 
would  have  to  be  the  case.  The  House 
here  would  have  had  to  been  educated 
about  the  new  provisions,  the  Senate 
would  have  had  to  been  educated. 
They  have  a  slightly  different  view  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  There  just  is 
not  time.  I  hope  we  can  adapt  the  new 
proposals  in  the  days  and  weeks  to 
come. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  unfortunately 
bad  signal  to  send  were  we  not  to 
extend  certification,  not  only  to  those 
who  have  been  abusing  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador,  but  I  think  even  more 
importantly,  to  those  who  want  to  do 
the  right  thing,  who  need  all  of  the 
help  they  can  get  in  bringing  about 
democratic  changes  and  changes  in 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4042,  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  current  certifica- 
tion requirements  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  until  the  Congress  enacts 
new  legislation. 

This  bill  is  straightforward  and  non- 
controversial.  It  simply  extends  the 
existing  certification  requirements  for 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  until  new 
legislation  is  enacted  or  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  whichever  occurs  first. 

We  all  recognize  the  deficiencies  in 
the  current  certification  process.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  yet  enacted  new  leg- 
islation on  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Therefore,  unless  the  current 
law  is  extended,  there  will  be  no  condi- 
tions of  any  kind  on  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  after  September  30.  So,  while 
this  may  be  an  imperfect  mechanism,  I 
think  it  is  the  best  one  available  until 
we  are  able  to  bring  the  new  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill  to  the 
floor. 
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I  urge  ny  colleagues  to  support  the 
bUl.« 

LAjGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  reservation  of  objec- 


pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemab  from  Msu-yland? 

There  ^as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

I  H.R.  4042 

Be  it  erMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  if^  Congress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
quirement^ of  section  728  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seciirlty  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  o  1981  (Including  the  last  sentence 
of  subsect  on  (e)  of  that  section)  shall  con- 
tinue to  spply  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
enacts  neu  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  September  30,  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. 


bill 


The 
and  reac 
third 
to 


1  recons  ider 


was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the 
ticie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  B^NES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  havi;  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  an  d  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  I  >assed. 

The  J  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemi  n  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIliiNG  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENSION OF  CERTAIN  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAMS  RELATING 
TO  H<|)USING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVE1.0PMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  366)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  certain  insurance 
program  5  relating  to  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  and  for  other 
purpose! ,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendm  ent. 

The  C  erk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resoluti(  n. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  5.  sifter  line  3,  insert: 

EXTEM!  ION  OP  SECTION  8  OF  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"Septeml^r  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  Dctober  31,  1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem  m  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ^[cKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving ;he  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  1  tut  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  would  like  to  explain 
the  bill  ;o  the  House. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  explain  to  the  very  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  that 
this  represents  an  amendment  the 
Senate  tacked  on  to  our  extender  of 
the  HUD-FHA  extension  that  we 
passed  out  on  September  27,  and  all  it 
does  is  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  authorization  30  additional 
days  so  that  it  will  not  die  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  which  is  today. 
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Without  this  action,  the  basic  au- 
thorization extending  the  Bank's  au- 
thority, since  it  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  Congress,  would  expire  tonight.  So 
this  merely  reflects  the  action  we  took 
on  September  27.  plus  the  amendment 
extending  for  30  days  the  Export- 
Import  authorization. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  366,  which  the  Senate  has 
amended  and  would  extend  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  for  30  days.  This 
will  allow,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  said,  the  Eximbank  to  contin- 
ue to  finance  and  guarantee  U.S.  ex- 
ports and,  thus,  help  protect  U.S.  jobs 
which  are  dependent  on  these  exports. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Eximbank,  it  extends  PmHA  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  flood,  crime, 
and  riot  insurance  programs  under  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  these  simple 
limiting  extensions  because  I  believe 
we  still  can  get  a  housing  bill  as  well 
as  an  Eximbank  and  an  IMF  authori- 
zation bill  yet  this  year  and  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  work  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
and  my  colleagues  toward  that  end, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  able,  in  obtain- 
ing passage  of  those  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion during  this  extension  period. 

Therefore,  I  join  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKiNNEY)  in  supporting  this  ad- 
ditional extension  for  30  days. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  just  add  that  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senate  has  put  the  Eximbank 
extension  for  30  days. 

In  New  England  alone,  242  compa- 
nies have  received  over  $360  million 
worth  of  Eximbank  loans  within  this 
last  calendar  year.  The  Eximbank  is, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  nowhere  near 


strong  enough  to  compete  with  the  fi- 
nancial machinations  that  our  sup- 
posed trading  allies  are  using  to  sell 
their  goods,  and  I  think  that  giving  us 
30  days  to  see  if  we  can,  in  fact,  come 
out  of  the  Senate  with  some  sem- 
blance of  an  idea  as  to  what  the  Exim- 
bank should  be  so  it  can  continue  its 
work,  is  something  that  we  all  look 
forward  to. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  PMrther  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
action.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  and 
our  chairman  and  our  full  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  work  they  have 
done  to  try  to  do  something  that  had 
to  be  done  or  we  were  in  real  danger  of 
losing  important  International  sales  in 
the  next  2  to  3  weeks. 

Some  figures  ranged  as  high  as  $2 
billion  of  pending  sales  in  the  next 
month.  I  compliment  the  gentlemen 
very  much  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
action  taken. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Lowry)  and  coirpli- 
ment  my  two  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  most  constructive 
and  harmonious  cooperation  in  seeing 
that  this  vital  legislation  is  approved 
and  keeps  these  three  viable  institu- 
tions, HUD,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  FHA  activities  alive. 

I  just  merely  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  we  are  grateful  for  their  ac- 
tions and  their  leadership. 

Mr.    McKINNEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   Texas   (Mr.   Gonza- 
lez)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.   2379.  NATIONAL 
PARK      SYSTEM      PROTECTION 
AND        RESOURCES       MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
caU  up  House  Resolution  298  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  298 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Spealier  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2379)  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  the  national  park  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranliing  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  other  amendments  to  the 
bill,   it  shall  be   in   order   to   consider   an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed    in    the    Congressional    Record    of 
August  2,  1983,  by  Representative  Udall  of 
Arizona,  if  offered  by  Representative  Udall 
or  his  designee,  and  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report   the   bill   to   the   House   with   such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  by  this  resolution.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except   one   motion   to   recommit   with   or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  298 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2379,  the  National  Park 
System  Protection  and  Resources 
Management  Act  of  1983.  The  rule  is 
an  open  one,  providing  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  bill  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Chairman  Udall  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  2  is 
to  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  amend- 


ments recommended  by  the  Interior 
Committee.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  provides  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  was  printed  in  the 
Record  does  no  more  than  to  incorpo- 
rate certain  grammatical  and  technical 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
into  a  single  amendment.  The  rule 
provides  that  the  Udall  substitute 
shall  be  considered  at  the  beginning  of 
proceedings  on  the  bill  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  National  Park  Protection  and 
Resources  Management  Act  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  natural  and 
cultural  assets  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  are  protected  from  activities 
that  might  contribute  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  those  resources.  The  "State  oi 
the  Parks"  report  completed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1980  cited  in- 
stances of  deterioration  and  threats  of 
deterioration  in  every  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  In  many  instances 
the  sources  of  the  deterioration  were 
found  to  be  visitor  overuse,  develop- 
ment, mineral  extraction,  and  road 
construction. 

H.R.  2379  proposes  to  avert  many  of 
the  harmful  activities  contributing  to 
park  destruction  by  requiring  that  any 
project  initiated  or  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  to  take 
place  within  or  adjacent  to  a  national 
park  must  first  be  scrutinized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
what  possible  detrimental  impact  the 
project  may  have  on  the  park.  The  bill 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  any  new 
authority  to  prohibit  the  progress  of 
projects  initiated  or  sponsored  by 
agencies  of  the  Government  not  under 
his  jurisdiction,  but  gives  him  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on 
projects  that  may  contribute  to  the 
abuse  of  resources  found  in  our  na- 
tional parks.  The  bill  fills  a  void  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  by 
insuring  that  projects  will  not  be  initi- 
ated without  their  possible  detrimen- 
tal effects  on  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  of  our  national  parks  having 
been  fully  studied  and  moderating  rec- 
ommendations having  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  contro 
versy  over  particular  provisions  of  this 
bill  even  though  all  of  us  agree  that 
our  parks  should  be  protected.  The 
rule  before  us  affords  to  each  Member 
the  opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
to  improve  the  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  the  reso- 
lutions so  that  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  298 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  giving  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  broad,  new 
powers  relating  to  land  use  around  our 
national  parks. 


The  rule  makes  in  order  H.R.  2379, 
and  a  substitute  printed  in  11.'?  Record 
of  August  2.  1983.  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  The  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  a,s  having 
betn  read,  and  will  be  offer.' i  pr  or  to 
any  other  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

There  are  no  waivers  of  any  kind  in 
this  rule.  It  was  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior, 
some  of  whom  oppose  the  bill  ns  re- 
ported from  that  conunittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  H.R. 
2379  is  to  lequire  review  of  federally 
supported  or  initiated  projects  within 
or  near  national  parks  to  determine 
whether  such  projects  would  thn.  aten 
the  resources  within  the  parks. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
a  j^reat  deal  of  controversy  about  some 
of  the  legal  definitions  in  the  bill  and 
the  substitute.  The  Members  should 
be  awp.re  that  .some  bit  of  time  will  be 
taken  up  wnth  amendments. 

This  legislation  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  in  late  June, 
under  suspeiision  of  the  rules.  My  in 
formation  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  had 
some  concerns  about  the  bill,  and  it 
was  de'ayed  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  the  wiring  of  amendments. 

Several  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Intr^rior  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  rule,  because  it  provides 
them  the  opportunity  to  amend  the 
substitute. 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hansen),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor)  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
and  I  appreciate  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  concerning  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  as  this  legislation  comes 
out,  it  appears  to  many  that  it  is  a 
motherhood  type  of  issue,  and  there  is 
no  one,  not  one  of  us,  who  does  not 
want  to  defend  the  parks  I  would  IIkc 
to  point  out  a  few  things,  though. 

I  am  suppo*-ting  this  rule,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  alsc 
point  out  that  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  that  should  be  adopted, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  offer  those 
amendments  at  a  later  time. 

I  do  not  think  people  realize  what 
we  are  doing  in  section  10  and  section 
11.  As  far  £is  the  parks  per  se  nre  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  argimitnt  whatso- 
ever on  doing  a  study  on  the  parks. 
Where  we  run  into  trouble  is  ihat  we 
get  into  words  like  'adjacent  to."  That 
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has  been  and  there  will  be  a 
change  section  11.  I  agree 
and  I  think  it  perfects  this 
eglslation. 

10  will  be  extremely  harm- 

)u  have  a  city  in  that  area,  if 

agriculture,    if    you    have 
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Si^eaker,  I  rise  again  to  say  that 

the  Park  Protection  Act  in 

sections  is  a  fine  piece  of  legisla- 

as  to  that  particular  part, 

had  it  checked  by  the  Congres- 

Hesearch  Service,  by  the  GAO. 

not  agree  with  the  language 

by  those  who  are  sponsoring 


Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 

3EILENSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

requests  for  time. 

TJAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

furtper  requests  for  time,  I  yield 

balance  of  my  time,  and  I 

adaption  of  this  rule. 

9EILENSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

previous  question  on  the  res- 


the 


previous  question  was  ordered, 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 
ion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    2912,    DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION      AUTHORIZATION       ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  239  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
2912)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  each  section  of 
said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  poinU  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Conumlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  LoTT,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2912.  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  pruposes.  The  rule  provides 
that,  following  its  adoption,  the 
Speaker  may  at  any  time  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole,  and  provides  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  An  hour  of  general  debate  is  al- 
located, with  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary,    now 


printed  in  the  bill,  shall  be  in  order  as 
the  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  The 
rule  waives  points  of  order  against  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill.  Fi- 
nally, one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions  is  made  in  order. 
The  waiver  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI 
contained  in  the  rule  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  inclusion  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  in  its  amendment,  of  a 
provision  that  would  allow  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  to  establish  and  collect 
fees  to  process  fingerprints  and  identi- 
fication records  for  noncriminal  em- 
ployment and  licensing  purposes.  Of 
the  amount  collected,  up  to  $13.5  mil- 
lion may  be  added  to  the  Bureau's  ap- 
propriation to  pay  salaries  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  processing  of 
such  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2912,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $3.43 
billion  for  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  authorization  includes  over 
$1  billion  for  the  FBI,  $600  million  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  $284  million  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  and  ap- 
proximately $500  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system. 

In  addition,  the  bill  suspends  a  set  of 
regulations  promulgated  in  March  by 
Attorney  General  Smith  relating  to 
FBI  investigations  of  groups  that  ad- 
vocate violence  to  achieve  social  or  po- 
litical change.  It  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment from  filing  suit  against  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
and  requires  the  Secretary  to  transmit 
a  full  explanation  to  the  Congress  of 
any  policy  decision  he  may  make  by 
which  the  Department  would  not  en- 
force a  duly  enacted  Federal  law. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
prohibit  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
to  transfer  125  positions  from  the  De- 
partment's legal  division  to  offices  of 
U.S.  attorneys.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
thinning  of  the  Antitrust  Division  by 
55  positions  and  could  result  in  the 
closure  of  that  Division's  Cleveland 
field  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  an  open  rule, 
House  Resolution  239  permits  all 
Members  to  offer  any  germane  amend- 
ments which  they  believe  would  im- 
prove the  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 239. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  H.R.  2912,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
House  Resolution  239  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate, which  should  give  all  Members  an 


opportunity  to  amend  the  bill  and 
should  give  this  body  a  chance  to  work 
its  will  on  this  legislation. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  been  made  in 
order.  Under  this  resolution,  the  sub- 
stitute win  be  considered  as  the  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
with  each  section  considered  as  having 
been  read.  In  addition,  the  rule  waives 
clause  5  of  rule  21,  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill,  for 
the  substitute  only.  The  rule  provides 
for  no  other  motion,  except  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  problems 
with  the  rule;  but  I  do  have  several 
questions  about  the  bill.  First  of  all,  I 
am  concerned  about  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  bill  itself  and 
the  committee  report.  The  committee 
report  does  not  reflect  the  agreement 
reached  on  record  in  the  committee 
markup  concerning  a  delay  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's revised  guidelines  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI).  I  hope 
this  can  be  cleared  up  during  general 
debate. 

Also,  it  has  been  said,  "Some  folks 
are  hard  to  deal  with;  some  are  impos- 
sible to  deal  with;  and  some  can't  be 
dealt  with  at  all."  In  dealing  with  the 
Justice  Department,  I  have  met  all 
three  kinds  of  folks.  I  hope  that  the 
Justice  Department  can  use  some  of 
the  money  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
better  management,  organization  and 
decisionmaking  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  President's  request  for  this  au- 
thorization is  $3.2  billion,  the  commit- 
tee bill  authorizes  $3.4  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $800  million  over  last  year's 
authorization  of  $2.6  billion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aver- 
sion to  rules  that  contain  waivers  is 
well  known.  The  waiver  in  this  rule 
has  been  well  documented. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  rule,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  and  support  of 
the  rule  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  341,  nays 
43,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
48,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  371] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brcaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


YEAS— 341 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

EMwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 


Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmaycr 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Le  vitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Oltn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parr  is 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quill  en 

Rahall 

Rangcl 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rotmer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Porsythe 


Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  I  LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJl 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stcnholra 

Stratton 

StudOs 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallin 

NAYS— 43 

Prenzel 

Geka.<i 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hller 

Hubbard 

Kaslch 

Lagomarsino 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

Miller  (OH) 

Nielson 

Paul 


Tauke 

TEUzm 

Taslor 

Thomas  <  GA) 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Traxlcr 

UdaU 

Valeitme 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrtff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whilten 

Williams  *MT) 

Williams  I OU) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young 'FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Roberts 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Stangeland 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Whlltaker 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-1 
Dymally 
NOT  VOTING— 48 


AuCoin 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Broomfield 

Byron 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coclho 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dingell 


Florlo 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  (TN) 

Powler 

Franklin 

Gibbons 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Heftel 

Jacobs 

Kennelly 

Kramer 

Latu 

Lungren 
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Martin  'NO 

McDade 

Miller  (CA) 

Moakle> 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Roc 

Rudd 

Simon 

Skelton 

Solomon 

Stokes 

Thomas  (CAi 

Waxroan 


Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AME  'TOMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Sl'EAKER  pro  tempore.  F»ursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  297  and  rule 
XXIII,  tie  Chair  declares  the  House 
In  the  C<  mmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  S  ;ate  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther cor  slderatlon  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
3231. 

IN  T  M  coBfMrrrsE  of  the  whole 

Accord  ngly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  It  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  1  [ouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fo  r  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministral  Ion  Act  of  1979.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Seiberling  in  the 
chair. 

The  CI  ;rk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CflAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee o(the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
Septembfer  29.  title  I  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  tl  ere  further  amendments  to 
title  I? 

AMD  DMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  WOLPE 

Mr.  W  3LPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amen  Iment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendUi  lent  offered  by  Mr.  Wolpe: 

Page  13  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  an<  second  period. 

Page  13   Insert  the  following  after  line  2: 

'•(0)  Nt  CLEAR  Exports.— Notwithstanding 
section  n  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  no  license  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  for  ti  e  export  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  of  gi  K)ds  or  technology  which  are  to  be 
used  in  a  nucleax  production  or  utilization 
facility,  cr  which,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  are  likely  to  be  di\  erted  for  use  in 
such  a  fa(  ility. 

"(2)  no  authorization  to  engage,  directly 
or  indlrettly.  in  the  production  of  any  spe- 
cial nuclsar  material  in  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  si  ate  may  be  given, 

"(3)  no  license  may  be  issued  for  the 
export  t<:  a  non-nuclear-weapons  state  of 
componei  t  parts  or  other  items  or  sub- 
stances eiipecially  relevant  from  the  stand- 
point of  « xport  control  because  of  their  sig- 
nificance for  nuclear  explosive  purposes, 
and 

"(4)  nil  retransfer  to  a  non-nuclear 
weapon  s'  ate  of  any  goods,  technology,  spe- 
cial nuck  ir  material,  components,  items,  or 
substances  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2;, 
and  (3)  m  ly  be  approved, 
unless  thi  i  country  to  which  the  goods,  tech- 
nology. <  omponents,  items,  or  substances 
will  be  '  ixported  or  retransferred,  or  in 
which  th !  special  nuclear  material  is  to  be 
produced  maintauns  International  Atomif 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all  its  peace- 
ful nucle  ir  activities.  The  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
to  any  di  cision  made  after  August  1.  1983, 
to  is-sue  a  Ucenst  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (3)  to  give  an  authorization  described  in 
paragrap  i  (2).  or  to  approve  a  relransfer  de- 
scribed i  1  paragraph  (4).  The  restrictions 
containe<  in  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
in  a  pari  icular  case  if  the  President  deter- 
mines by  Executive  order  that  to  apply  the 
prohibit!  in  in  that  case  would  be  seriously 
prejutlici;  li  to  the  achievement  of  United 
States  n<  nproliferation  objectives  or  would 


otherwise  Jeopardize  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  if,  at  least  60  days  before 
the  export,  retransfer,  or  other  activity  au- 
thorized Is  carried  out,  the  President  sub- 
mits that  Executive  order,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  his  determination,  to  the  Con- 
gress.". 

Mr.  WOLPE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  the 
House  would  eliminate  a  dangerous  in- 
consistency in  U.S.  nuclear  export 
policy. 

Under  existing  law,  nuclear  facilities 
and  fuel  cannot  be  exported  to  a  coun- 
try that  refuses  to  accept  full-scope 
safeguards.  But  nuclear  technology 
transfers,  and  transfers  and  re- 
transfers  of  nuclear  components,  can 
be  authorized  to  such  countries. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
here  is  necessary  to  close  this  loop- 
hole, a  loophole  that  is  currently 
being  exploited  to  allow  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  India,  to  Argentina,  and  to 
South  Africa. 

The  amendment  being  offered  would 
impose  the  full-scope  safeguards  re- 
quirement across  the  board.  Under  ex- 
isting law  U.S.  firms  cannot  send  reac- 
tors, and  reactor  fuel  to  nonnuclear 
weapons  countries  that  do  not  accept 
full-scope  safeguards. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  prohibit,  in  addition,  the  trans- 
fer of  components  or  technology  to 
such  countries. 

The  amendment  would  be  retroac- 
tive to  approvals  made  after  August  1, 
1983.  in  order  to  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  approval  of  143  tons 
of  heavy  water,  a  component,  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

Approvals  of  the  export  of  compo- 
nents to  India,  and  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  South  Africa,  are  still 
pending  and  would  be  included  pro- 
spectively if  this  amendment  were  to 
be  enacted  promptly.  That  is  the 
reason  that  this  amendment  is  being 
offered  at  this  time. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  for 
a  Presidential  waiver,  consistent  with 
current  law.  of  the  export  prohibitions 
and  for  the  reporting  to  Congress  of 
the  reasons  for  such  a  waiver  60  days 
before  the  export  or  transfer  is  to 
occur. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dential waiver  authority  in  this 
amendment,  would  be  invoked  if  the 
President  found  that  the  application 
of  the  prohibition  prejudiced  the 
achievement  of  the  cotintry's  nonpro- 
liferation  objectives  or  ran  contrary  to 
our  national  security  interests. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do  in  this 
legislation  is  to  make  internally  con- 


sistent the  criteria  that  we  apply  to 
this  most  potentially  dangerous  of 
export  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weaponry  to  normuclear  states  and 
groups  has  often  been  obscured  by  the 
debate  over  the  superpower  arms  race, 
a  subject  which  itself  directly  effects 
the  future  of  this  planet.  But  in  a 
sense,  global  proliferation  represents 
an  even  more  dangerous  threat. 

Through  a  combination  of  self-inter- 
est and  restraint,  the  superpowers 
have  successfully  avoided  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  28  years.  But  the 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  and  in- 
formation increases  the  threat  of  such 
capability  being  acquired  by  a  nation 
or  group  that  would  not  treat  it  so  re- 
sponsibly. 

With  only  a  small  supply  of  Plutoni- 
um a  terrorist  group  could  hold  the 
entire  world  hostage, 
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With  materials  and  technology  di- 
verted from  a  commerical  nuclear  fa- 
cility, a  small  nation  could  turn  a  re- 
gional conflict  into  a  catastrophic  nu- 
clear war.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mo.st 
likely  scenarios  for  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  the  superpowers  is  one  in 
which  an  initial  attack  is  launched  by 
a  third  party. 

The  United  States,  as  the  original 
nuclear  weapons  state  and  the  world's 
largest  supplier  of  nuclear  materials, 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  insure 
the  prudent  and  peaceful  use  of  this 
technology.  And  we  have  in  fact 
always  been  mindful  of  that  responsi- 
bility, from  tlie  passage  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  to  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  we  have 
sought  to  regulate  the  flow  of  materi- 
als into  nations  relevant  to  nuclear 
weapons  development.  A  host  of  re- 
sponsible nations  have  joined  with  us, 
pledging  to  halt  the  trade  in  weapons- 
making  technology  and  to  accept 
international  inspection  of  its  own  nu- 
clear commerical  facilities. 

The  law  that  is  already  on  the  books 
is  an  important  law,  but  there  are 
loopholes  and  there  are  imperfections. 

This  amendment  is  extracted  from 
broader  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  session,  and  that  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Congressman  Jack 
Bingham,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978.  My  amendment  addresses  per- 
haps the  most  serious  loophole  in  the 
1978  act  a  loophole  which  is  being 
used  to  justify  exports  to  India,  and  to 
South  Africa,  and  the  authorization 
and  retransfer  of  heavy  water  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

So  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wolpe  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

It  is  important  that,  in  our  delibera- 
tions today  on  our  export  policies,  we 
raise  the  issue  of  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  and  recognize  the  necessity  for 
controlling  certain  areas  of  trade 
which  we  know  directly  aids  in  the 
spread  of  nuclear  items  and  technol- 
ogies that  can  be  used  to  make  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  would  impose  a 
full-scope  safeguards  requirement  for 
all  nuclear  exports— including  nuclear 
retransfers,  components,  dual-use 
items,  and  technology  transfers. 

The  amendment  also  recognizes,  as 
does  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  need 
for  Executive  discretion  in  the  final 
judgment  on  these  exports.  The 
amendment  specifically  grants  Presi- 
dential waiver  authority  in  cases  af- 
fecting our  national  security  interests. 
Current  law  imposes  the  full-scope 
safeguards  standard  for  NRC  licensing 
of  major  nuclear  equipment  and  fuel 
exports.  These  restrictions  do  not 
apply,  however,  to  DOE,  State,  or 
commerce.  The  Wolpe  amendment 
would  cover,  not  only  exports  current- 
ly under  the  jurisdiction  of  NRC,  but 
would  also  cover  exports  authorized  by 
the  other  three  agencies  which  are  not 
currently  restricted  by  law. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  subse- 
quent arrangements— the  use  or  trans- 
fer of  U.S.-origin  materials  or  compo- 
nents—the executive  branch,  primarily 
the  Departments  of  Energy  and  State, 
has  sole  responsibility  for  granting 
these  approvals  and  has  the  authority 
to  grant  approvals  for  shipment,  for 
example,  of  U.S.-origin  fuel  from  a 
third  country  to  a  country  that  does 
not  accept  internationally  recognized 
safeguards.  So,  fuel  that  could  not  be 
licensed  for  export  by  the  NRC,  could 
be  retransferred,  once  it  is  abroad,  and 
could  be  used  by  a  country  and  for  a 
use  which  was  unanticipated  by  the 
original  NRC  export  decision. 

The  Wolpe  amendment  would  pre- 
vent this  from  happening. 

The  Wolpe  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant and  timely  proposal.  It  would  re- 
quire, for  instance,  that  all  retransfers 
and  exports  which  have  not  been 
made  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  be  subjected  to  the  full-scope 
safeguards  requirement.  It  is  critical 
that  the  Congress  take  this  opportuni- 
ty now  to  halt  these  potential  exports, 
now  pending  approval,  which  will  add 
significantly  to  the  nuclear  capability 
of  countries  we  know  to  be  on  the 
path  to  making  nuclear  weapons. 

Argentina  is  a  case  in  point.  Argenti- 
na's nuclear  program  has  now  reached 
a  dangerous  stage.  Argentina  has  con- 
sistently maintained  the  right  to  de- 
velop and  complete  an  independent 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  is  clearly  main- 
taining the  option  to  develop  nuclear 


explosive  devices,  and  has  publicly  in- 
dicated that  it  intends  to  keep  this 
possibility  open.  Anything  we  add  to 
their  program  only  helps  them  to 
move  toward  that  goal. 

Argentina  has  not  adhered  to  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  or 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  nor  has  it 
agreed  to  put  all  of  its  nuclear  facili- 
ties under  IAEA  safeguards. 

Despite  the  Argentine  position,  just 
recently  the  administration  approved 
the  licensing  for  shipment  of  U.S.- 
origin  heavy  water  from  West  Germa- 
ny to  Argentina.  (Heavy  water  is  an  es- 
sential element  for  operation  of  Ar- 
gentina's reactors.)  The  administra- 
tion also  previously  approved  the  sale 
of  a  computer  system  for  an  Argentine 
plant  being  used  to  produce  heavy 
water.  There  are  currently  other  li- 
censing requests  pending  for  Argenti- 
na, some  of  which  are  for  significant 
components.  The  House  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  stop  these  approv- 
als by  adopting  the  Wolpe  amend- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran 
an  article  by  Philip  Boffey  entitled, 
■Experts  Fear  Argentina  Is  Planning 
A-Bomb."  The  Times  said  an  intelli- 
gence report  confirms  that: 

Argentine  officials  have  a  'secret  plan"  to 
divert  a  ton  of  uranium  from  under  the 
noses  of  international  inspectors  and  use 
the  material  to  make  nuclear  fuel  elements. 
Such  fuel  elements  could  presumably  be  ir- 
radiated, through  further  clandestine  steps, 
to  produce  plutonium  for  an  atomic  weapon, 
or  they  could  presumably  be  stockpiled  and 
saved  to  build  a  bigger  arsenal  at  some 
future  time. 

Whether  or  not  the  Argentines 
could  succeed  in  such  a  diversion  is 
only  part  of  the  question.  We  should 
be  primarily  concerned  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Government's  motivation  in 
developing  its  nuclear  program. 

A  State  Department  official  with 
years  of  experience  in  this  field  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "Argentina  is  prob- 
ably closer  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world  today  to  completing  an  unsafe- 
guarded  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  And 
there's  nothing  secret  about  it.  That's 
the  truly  disturbing  thing." 

What  is  also  disturbing  is  that  in  the 
face  of  Argentina's  blatant  rejection  of 
internationally  accepted  nonprolifera- 
tion standards,  this  administration 
continues  to  permit  nuclear-related  ex- 
ports to  Argentina.  We  may,  effective- 
ly, be  aiding  Argentina  on  its  course  to 
the  nuclear  bomb.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues whether  they  would  have 
wanted  Argentina  to  have  nuclear 
weapons  last  year  during  the  Falk- 
lands  Malvinas  war. 

Argentina  began  its  nuclear  program 
33  years  ago.  In  1974,  it  started  oper- 
ation of  its  first  nuclear  plant.  It  is 
now  helping  other  developing  coun- 
tries, such  as  Pakistan  (which  has  also 
refused  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  of  its  nuclear  facilities),  to  enhance 
their  nuclear  programs,  and  as  a  sup- 


plier, it  is  not  requiring  any  safeguards 
on  its  exports. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  nucle- 
ar trading  with  Argentina  unless  the 
country  adheres  to  full-scope  safe- 
guards. 

The  Wolpe  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit nuclear  exports  to  Argentina, 
until  Argentina  accepts  full-scope  safe- 
guards. Similarly,  the  amendment 
would  cut  off  the  sale  of  components 
to  India's  Tarapur  reactor,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  clearly  dual-use  items  to 
South  Africa.  Both  India  and  Argenti- 
na, we  know,  are  among  the  few  coun- 
tries that  have  a  significant  nuclear 
capability  and  do  not  adhere  to  inter- 
nationally recognized  nonproliferation 
.standards.  We  should,  at  the  very 
least,  scrutinize  more  carefully  our  ex- 
ports to  all  of  these  problem  countries. 
The  Wolpe  amendment  provides  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  that  and  allows 
us  to  control  these  sensitive  exports. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

A  Strong  U.S.  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  will  protect  our  national  se- 
curity interests  and  further  our  efforts 
for  nuclear  arms  control.  We  live  in  a 
nuclear  age,  and  technologies  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  point  will  be 
refined  and  improved,  and  scientific 
progress  will  continue.  Nuclear  power 
does  not  depend  on  the  highly  explo- 
sive materials  and  sensitive  technol- 
ogies that  produce  nuclear  weapons.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  necessary  steps 
today,  the  problem  will  have  moved 
beyond  our  capacity  to  influence  or 
manage  it  at  all,  the  capability  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  will  belong  to 
many  others,  and  the  decision  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  an  increasing- 
ly important  factor  in  determining  the 
state  of  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty. 

Nine  years  ago,  India  exploded  its 
first  nuclear  device.  By  the  end  of  this 
century,  there  may  well  be  20  more 
countries  with  that  capability.  We 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  take  the 
lead  in  determining  how  the  technol- 
ogies of  the  nuclear  age  will  be  used 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  be  used 
for  nuclear  power  or  nuclear  weapons. 

This  is  the  time  for  our  country  to 
continue  and  strengthen  the  leader- 
ship role  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Wolpe  amendment. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  amendment.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness lies  in  its  simplicity. 

We  all  should  favor  curbing  the 
export  of  nuclear  technology  to  na- 
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Unfortunately,   this   administration. 
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under  U.S.  leadership.  I  think 


that  closing  this  loophole  is  absolutely 
vital. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes)  indicated,  Argentina  has 
been  stated  by  the  State  Department 
to  be  "probably  closer  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world  today  to  completing 
an  unsafeguarded  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
And  that  is  truly  disturbing." 

Argentina  is  constructing  an  unsafe- 
guarded  reprocessing  plant  within  the 
sight  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Airport 
which  could  extract  weapons  grade 
Plutonium  from  spent  fuel  obtained 
from  reactors  operated  on  U.S.  sup- 
plied heavy  water.  And  143  tons  have 
been  proposed  by  this  administration 
for  retransfer  to  Argentina. 

South  Africa  now  operates  an  un- 
safeguarded uranium  enrichment 
plant  capable  of  producing  highly  en- 
riched uranium  that  can  be  used  for 
nuclear  weapons.  South  Africa  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  detonated  a  nu- 
clear device  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  September  1979.  The  myste- 
rious circumstances  of  what  appeared 
on  the  Richter  scale  at  that  time  have 
never  been  resolved.  South  Africa  over 
a  year  ago  was  placed  on  a  list  of  63 
countries  by  the  State  Department 
which  need  specific  authorization  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  obtain 
any  American  technology,  but  full- 
scope  safeguards  are  not  required  and 
again  a  transfer  of  technology  is  being 
contemplated  by  this  administration. 

India,  of  course,  conducted  a  nuclear 
explosion  using  materials  from  a  re- 
search reactor  in  1974.  much  to  the 
shock  of  the  entire  world.  India,  at  the 
present  time,  appears  to  be  preparing 
for  another  nuclear  explosion  in  the 
Rajasthan  Desert  test  site  and  some 
intelligence  reports  have  indicated 
that  that  may  be  of  a  hydrogen  device. 
It  claims  it  is  free  to  reprocess  U.S. 
supplied  nuclear  fuel  without  U.S.  ap- 
proval after  the  agreement  of  coopera- 
tion lapses  in  1993. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  commend  our  col- 
league from  Michigan  for  offering  the 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  speaking  on  behalf  of  it. 

If  there  is  a  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  and  I  guess  I  make  it  to  many 
of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
it  is  that  many  of  us  who  disagree  over 
philosophies  of  defense  and  strategic 
issues  should  not  find  reason  to  divide 
similarly  on  this  particular  issue.  And 
I  hope  that  Members  who  are  listening 


will  resist  the  temptation  to  lump  this 
issue  in  with  all  other  strategic  and  de- 
fense related  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  of  non- 
proliferation  crosses  philosophical 
lines,  crosses  partisan  lines,  and  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  us  who  favor  a 
more  secure  world  and  a  more  secure 
America. 

I  very  strongly  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  important  words  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
asking  a  question  about  the  amend- 
ment to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  who  authored  it. 

My  question  is.  If  this  is  adopted  and 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  would 
the  President  be  entitled,  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  to  issue  a 
waiver  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
spare  parts  to  India  for  its  Tarapur  fa- 
cility? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  The  answer  is  "yes."  I 
would  add  that  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  President  would  not  choose  to 
invoke  that  waiver  authority.  But  if  he 
found  that  failure  to  export  the  item 
would  prejudice  America's  achieve- 
ment of  its  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives, or  if  there  were  some  other  na- 
tional interest  finding,  then  he  would 
be  able  to  issue  that  waiver.  He  would, 
however,  be  required  to  notify  the 
Congress  and  there  would  be  a  60-day 
lapse  before  the  export  occurred. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  So,  leaving  aside  the 
wisdom  of  issuing  such  a  waiver  or  its 
appropriateness,  under  the  terms  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  the  Presi- 
dent would  clearly  have  the  right  to 
issue  such  a  waiver,  if  he  chose  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  That  is  correct,  but 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  apply  the  statutory 
criteria  very  explicitly  and  uniformly 
across  the  act.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  at  least  pay  some 
attention  to  that  congressional  expres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  the  direct  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that  the 
President  would  still  retain  the  waiver 
authority. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Does  the  waiver  con- 
tained in  the  gentleman's  amendment 


differ  in  any  way  from  the  waiver  in 
the  existing  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  nuclear 
components  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  If  I  may  respond,  the 
answer  is  "no";  it  does  not.  In  fact,  in 
this  amendment  we  have  simply  taken 
existing  waiver  provisions  and  expand- 
ed their  application. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ox- 
TiNGER)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  outlined  the  dan- 
gers that  are  posed  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability  that  is  being  acquired  in 
Argentina,  South  Africa,  and  India. 
But  Pakistan  perhaps  poses  the  great- 
est danger  of  all.  Pakistan  is  the  one 
country  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  that  conducts  the  in- 
spections, has  in  fact  reported  it  was 
no  longer  able  to  certify  that  diver- 
sions were  not  taking  place.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  Pakistan  indeed, 
because  of  the  development  of  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  capability  by  India,  is  de- 
veloping that  capability  itself,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  Libya  may 
be  cooperating  with  it  in  that  endeav- 
or. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  poses  a  danger 
to  world  peace  that  is  completely  in- 
tolerable. It  is,  therefore,  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act  be  extended,  as  the  Volpe 
amendment  would  provide,  to  nuclear 
technology.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  it  has  the  same  waiver 
provisions  as  presently  exist  in  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  surely  provides  that 
nuclear  trade  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Energy 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion be  carried  out  under  a  uniform, 
full-scope  safeguards  requirement 
under  which  nuclear  trading  partners 
of  the  United  States,  that  are  not  nu- 
clear weapons  countries,  must  agree  to 
open  all  their  nuclear  facilities  to 
international  inspections  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  a 
condition  for  trade.  Under  existing 
law,  the  export  of  nuclear  technology 
and  related  components  row  require 
safeguards  only  on  the  facilities  in 
which  these  items  will  be  used. 

This  strengthened  safeguard  stand- 
ard makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  for 
several  important  reasons. 

First,  it  is  now  widely  recognized 
that  nuclear  components  and  technol- 
ogy are  as  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 
as    are    nuclear    facilities    and    fuel. 


Under  existing  law  nuclear  facilities 
and  fuel  can  be  exported  only  if  the 
recipient  country  has  already  agreed 
to  full-scope  safeguards.  The  export  of 
items  once  considered  to  have  less  sig- 
nificance for  proliferation,  but  now  be- 
lieved to  be  more  important,  should 
also  require  the  application  of  full- 
scope  safeguards. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  requirement  would  not  unilateral- 
ly impose  an  onerous  requirement  on 
our  trading  partners  (as  some  have  al- 
ready suggested). 

To  date,  115  nonnuclear  weapons 
countries  have  already  signed  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  Under  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  NPT,  those  nations  have 
already  undertaken  to  open  all  their 
civilian  nuclear  facilities  to  IAEA  safe- 
guards inspections. 

Only  a  handful  of  countries,  includ- 
ing Argentina,  South  Africa.  India, 
and  Parkistan,  refuse  the  application 
of  full-scope  safeguards  or  to  sign  the 
NPT. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  these  same 
countries  are  the  subject  of  our  non- 
proliferation  concerns. 

This  U.S.  initiative  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  uniform  agreement  among 
all  nuclear  suppliers  that  full-scope 
safeguards  are  to  be  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  all  nuclear  trade  amongst 
nations. 

By  this  means  will  we  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  vital  problem. 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  which  how- 
ever well-intentioned  can  only  wreak 
diplomatic  havoc  and  reduce  this 
country's  ability  to  positively  influ- 
ence other  countries  in  the  nuclear 
arena.  The  administration  has  devel- 
oped a  policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment" in  nuclear  policy  matters  which 
amounts  to:  One,  case-by-case  consid- 
eration of  nuclear  proliferation  as- 
pects of  nuclear  exports,  and  two,  an 
evaluation  of  such  exports  based  on 
whether  the  technology  is  sensitive, 
for  example,  reprocessing  or  advanced 
enrichment  technologies,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation. 

I  had  thought  that  one  lesson  this 
body  had  learned  from  the  nearly  4 
years  of  President  Carter's  unilateral 
nonproliferation  policy  was  that  we 
simply  cannot  practice  an  approach 
based  on  denial.  President  Carter  real- 
ized this  in  the  last  year  of  his  admin- 
istration and  our  actions  over  the  past 
2  years  have  given  some  credibility  to 
our  claims  of  wishing  to  remain  a  reli- 
able supplier  of  nuclear  technology 
and  materials.  Equipment  and  activi- 
ties affected  by  this  amendment  would 
include  safety  equipment  and  minor 
parts  for  reactors  as  well  as  materials 
for  South  Africa's  safeguarded  power 


station  which  was  built  by  the  French. 
We  should  look  upon  these  types  of 
nuclear  supply  exports  as  well  as 
agreements  to  provide  reactor  know-  "^ 
how  as  opportunities  to  remain  such  a 
strong  player  that  we  cannot  be  ig- 
nored in  the  nuclear  plans  of  any  of 
these  nations,  including  Israel.  To 
adopt  this  amendment  will  put  us  a 
long  way  on  the  road  back  toward  di- 
minished influence  and  result  in 
simply  a  proliferation  of  nuclear  sup- 
pliers while  not  achieving  any  real 
progress  in  nonproliferation  with 
regard  to  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support  a 
rational  and  constructively  deliberate 
policy  approach  to  nuclear  exports  by 
rejecting  this  amendment. 

According  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment this  may  cut  off  exports  to 
Israel 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Ultimately,  there  are  few  issues  of 
greater  consequence  either  to  this 
country  or  to  the  world  than  the  issue 
of  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  is  an  issue 
which  we  must  take  up  seriously  with 
all  nations  of  the  world,  both  those 
nations  who  supply  and  those  nations 
who  potentially  receive  nuclear  mate- 
rials. 

Under  current  law,  the  United 
States  can  still  export  nuclear  compo- 
nents and  technology  to  countries 
which  have  not  made  internationally 
recognized  commitments  to  nonprolif- 
eration such  as  adherence  to  the  NPT, 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  or  acceptance 
of  comprehensive  full-scope  safe- 
guards on  all  of  its  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  Continuing  to  contribute  to 
these  countries'  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  fuel  cycles  seems  to 
reward  them  for  their  continued  rejec- 
tion of  international  nonproliferation 
goals  and  objectives,  rather  than  ex- 
erting the  strongest  influence  on  them 
to  be  more  responsible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  nuclear  programs.  It  is 
important  for  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  take  a 
strong  lead  in  trying  to  promote  nucle- 
ar nonproliferation.  To  do  this,  we 
must  be  willing  to  use  the  strongest, 
most  effective  means  at  our  disposal  to 
influence  other  countries  to  adhere  to 
nonproliferation  goals  and  to  guaran- 
tee that  their  nuclear  programs  will 
not  be  used  for  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
the   gentleman   from   Michi- 
aiiendment. 

chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 

in   this   Chamber   who 

see  nuclear  weapons  spread 

nations.  Such  a  proliferation 

weapons  of  mass  destruction 

an  extreme  threat  to  our 

security. 

si^nd  many  days  in  this  House 

the  defense  budget  and  its 

to  our  national  security. 

many  days  debating  our  na- 

sicurity  in  terms  of  the  nuclear 

F  osed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

think  that  too  often  we  do  not 

enc  ugh  attention  to  the  threat  to 

onal  security  and  the  security 

peace-loving  nations  by  the 

nuclear  weapons  to  countries 

pr^ently  do  not  have  them. 

that  while  threat  of  nu- 
between  the  United  States 
Soviet  Union  represents  the 
problem  for  this  planet,  the 
inmediate  problem  we  face  is  the 
likelihood     that    an- 
ion besides  the  superpowers 
nuclear  weapons. 
I  [lost  immediate  nuclear  prob- 
face  today  is  the  threat  of  a 
like  Libya,  Iraq.  Pakistan,  or 
acquiring  a  nuclear  weapon 
it. 
ronic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
deeply    concerned    lately 
he    drain    of    military-related 
to  the  Soviet  Union, 
e  all  been  worried,  and  justi- 
that  this  drain  represents  a 
threat  to  the  United  States, 
some  reason,  we  have  been 
caialier  in  our  concern  over  the 
)f  nuclear  equipment  and  tech- 
:hat  could  very  well  pose  a  na- 
s  jcurity  threat  to  this  Nation, 
qhairman,  the  gentleman  from 
s  amendment  addresses  the 
we  all  should  have  over  nucle- 
and  technology  exports 
pose  a  national  security 
this  Nation. 

my  colleagues  will  support 

amendment  because  it  makes  good 

security  sense  and  it  makes 

sense. 

simply,  this  amendment  would 

sdme  of  the  loopholes  that  pres- 

!xist    in    our    export-licensing 

for    nuclear    equipment    and 


equi  sment 


c(  uld 
10 


hof  e 


de  f ense : 


techno!  ogy. 

It  wculd  require  what  I  think  is  a 
very  m  nimal  standard  for  a  nation  to 
meet  tc  receive  nuclear  equipment  and 
techno  ogy. 
It  wojuld  require  that  the  export  or 
of  U.S.  nuclear  goods,  tech- 
special  material,  components, 
substances  may  not  be  made 
coLntry  unless  that  nation  main- 
International  Atomic  Energy 
safeguards  on  all  its  peaceful 
nucleai  activities. 


As  I  said,  this  is  only  a  minimal  re- 
quirement—that a  country  receiving 
nuclear  equipment  and  technology 
from  the  United  States  must  have  full- 
scope  IAEA  safeguards  in  place.  It  is  a 
requirement  that  a  country  with  a 
truly  peaceful  nuclear  program  would 
have  no  problem  meeting. 

In  fact  it  is  a  requirement  that  a 
country  with  a  peaceful  nuclear  pro- 
gram should  welcome. 

And  I  say  that  if  a  country  balks  at 
accepting  these  requirements,  we 
should  recognize  that  resistance  as  a 
clear  signal  that  its  nuclear  activities 
may  be  other  than  peaceful. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  would  still  allow  the 
President  to  waive  these  restrictions,  if 
the  President  determines  by  Executive 
order  that  the  prohibition  would  be  se- 
riously prejudicial  to  the  achievement 
of  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  or 
would  jeopardize  the  common  defense 
or  national  security,  if  that  Executive 
order  is  submitted  to  Congress  for 
review  at  least  60  days  before  the 
export. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  con- 
tains the  right  of  Presidential  waiver 
that  is  presently  in  the  1978  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  that  presently 
exist  in  our  export-licensing  proce- 
dures for  nuclear  equipment  and  tech- 
nology. And  I  might  add  that  these 
have  been  loopholes  that  the  current 
administration  has  eagerly  exploited. 

Last  month,  for  example,  the  admin- 
istration approved  the  retransfer  of 
143  tons  of  U.S.-origin  heavy  water  to 
Argentina. 

D  1220 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Argentina  has  not 
signed  the  1970  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  It  has  refused  full-scope 
safeguards. 

It  has  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Tlateloco,  which  would  prohibit  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  Latin  America.  It  has  re- 
fused to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring nuclear  bombs. 

And  some  experts  have  predicted 
that  Argentina  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  nuclear  bomb  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  if  then-President 
Galtieri  had  had  access  to  a  nuclear 
bomb  as  the  British  aircraft  carrier 
fleet  was  in  the  Falkland  Islands  area 
as  his  regime  was  dying  and  needed 
something  to  prop  it  up,  would  he 
have  considered  using  it?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  answer  that  question  af- 
firmatively. I  do  not  think  we  know.  I 


do  not  think  that  we  should  continue 
to  have  commerce  with  a  country  that 
refuses  to  sign  the  Non-F^oliferation 
Treaty. 

Yet,  here  we  are,  allowing  the  export 
of  heavy  water  to  Argentina,  and  that 
heavy  water  is  a  key  ingredient  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Another  example  of  a  loophole  is 
the  possibility  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  approve  the  licensing  of  an 
American  firm  to  provide  services  to 
the  Koeberg  nuclear  reactor  in  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  is  another  nation  that 
has  refused  to  sign  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  and  has  refused  to  accept 
full-scope  safeguards. 

Also,  many  intelligence  experts  be- 
lieve that  South  Africa  may  have  al- 
ready exploded  a  nuclear  device. 

In  still  another  example,  last  June, 
the  Secretary  of  State  assured  the 
Indian  Government  that  it  would  re- 
ceive reactor  components  for  its  Tara- 
pur  atomic  power  station. 

India,  you  will  remember,  exploded  a 
nuclear  device  in  1974  using  material 
diverted  from  its  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
gram. India  has  also  refused  to  sign 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  has  re- 
fused to  accept  full-scope  IAEA  safe- 
guards, and  has  refused  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  it.  in  fact,  would  devel- 
op a  nuclear  weapons  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Markey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Clearly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  country  has  no  business  ex- 
porting nuclear  material  to  nations 
that  refuse  to  demonstrate  that  their 
nuclear  facilities  are  being  used  for 
nonnuclear  purposes  and  refuse  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  they  will 
explode  nuclear  bombs. 

This  amendment  therefore  is  a 
sound  amendment  that  is  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
you  are  concerned  about  the  export  of 
sensitive  military  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  should  be  just  as 
concerned  about  the  export  of  nuclear 
technology  that  would  pose  an  equal, 
if  not  greater,  national  security  threat 
to  this  Nation. 

We  will  be  in  a  position,  as  the  Pen- 
tagon has  indicated  in  a  last  December 
study,  that  by  the  year  2000  we  will 
have  to  equip  our  intermediate  range 
aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons  in  order 
to  strike  out  at  the  threats  throughout 
the  entire  Third  World  if  we  do  not 
now  begin  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of 
this  rising  number  of  countries  in  this 
world  that  gain  access  to  nuclear 
weapons  through  peaceful  civilian  nu- 
clear programs. 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Wolpe  amendment.  I  guess 
it  was  several  weeks  ago  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  termed  the  period  of 
time  that  we  are  living  in  no  longer 
the  postwar  period  but  potentially  the 
prewar  period. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  any  concern 
that  overrides  questions  of  the  deficits 
or  even  questions  of  strategic  policy 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  it  is 
how  many  members  of  the  nuclear 
club  there  exist  on  this  planet.  Cur- 
rently we  have,  I  guess,  about  seven  or 
eight.  It  depends  on  whether  you  want 
to  count  Israel  or  South  Africa  or  not. 
The  U.N.  report  estimates  that  by  the 
end  of  this  century  there  will  be  20 
members  of  the  nuclear  club. 

What  role  does  the  United  States 
have  to  play,  if  any,  in  limiting  the 
numbers  of  the  nuclear  club,  or  trying 
to  regulate  their  behavior?  Clearly, 
the  export  of  nuclear  technology  and 
nuclear  materials  is  critical  to  that 
question. 

The  Wolpe  amendment  simply  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
the  1978  law.  All  we  are  asking  for, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey)  correctly  pointed 
out,  there  are  Presidential  waivers  in 
the  event  that  that  should  be  neces- 
sary, is  compliance  with  the  1978  law, 
with  a  recognition  that  you  should  be 
part  of  worldwide  agreements  if  you 
are  prepared  to  use  nuclear  fissionable 
material  or  nuclear  technology. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
also  pointed  out  something  that  we  do 
not  spend  very  much  time  thinking 
about.  During  the  war  between  Britain 
and  Argentina,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  you  are  with  your  back 
against  the  wall  and  you  have  the  ca- 
pability to  use  nuclear  weapons  simply 
against  combatants,  and  that  is  all  you 
would  have  been  able  to  kill  with  nu- 
clear devices  if  you  are  Argentina,  a 
flotilla  several  hundred  miles  off  your 
coast  would  have  quickly  changed  the 
complexion  of  that  war. 

Yet  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
heavy  water  to  the  Argentines  to  fur- 
ther their  ability,  possibly  before  the 
end  of  the  decade,  to  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

All  throughout  the  world  we  have 
regional  conflicts  that  have  lasted  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  the  United 
States  is  slowly  and  in  many  instances 
unwittingly  providing  nations  with  the 
ability  to  wage  nuclear  war  against 
one  another.  The  Indians,  the  Paki- 
stanis, the  South  Africans  and  the 
border  states  around  them  will  all 
become  potential  areas  for  nuclear 
conflict  unless  we  act,  and  act  firmly. 
The  argument  has  been  made,  "Is 
not  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this 
question  by  being  a  reliable  source?" 
Well,  it  may  be,  but  is  it  not  a  better 


way  to  have  a  clear  vision  of  what  you 
want  your  country  to  be  and  have  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  that  they  have  to 
comply  with  your  laws  before  you  will 
provide  them  with  services  that  they 
desire? 

It  seems  to  me  the  decision  should 
be  clear  in  our  mind.  There  is  no 
greater  question  than  reducing  the 
availability  and  the  opportunity  for 
nation  states  across  this  planet  to 
have  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  important  state- 
ment and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  the  ul- 
timate horror  of  nuclear  war  comes  to 
this  planet,  it  will  probably  come  not 
from  miscalculation  by  the  Soviets 
and  by  ourselves,  but  by  one  of  the 
smaller  powers  threatened,  as  the  gen- 
tleman indicated,  with  their  national 
pride  at  stake,  like  the  Argentinians.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  enter  into  a 
nuclear  exchange  in  that  situation. 

It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  strengthen  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
That  is  vital.  It  does  not  guarantee 
anything  particularly,  but  it  does  say 
that  we  are  moving  in  this  area. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  wish  that  our  former  col- 
league, Jonathan  Bingham,  who 
championed  this  cause  so  effectively 
for  so  many  years,  were  here  to  join  in 
this  debate,  because  I  followed  his  lead 
and  I  am  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of 
those  like  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan who  are  working  in  this  Congress. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  should  be  remem- 
bered for  his  courageous  and  insight- 
ful leadership  over  the  years  in  this 
matter. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  inject  into  the  debate  at 
this  point  something  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  used  to 
mention  over  and  over  again.  The 
issue  is  not  really  whether  or  not  we 
are  a  reliable  supplier;  it  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  reliable  customers. 

We  have  always  been  a  reliable  sup- 
plier. What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
put  on  the  books  a  law  which  makes 
sure  that  the  customers  that  we  sell 
these  materials  to  do  not  divert  them 


to  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  intended  in  the  con- 
tract that  is  signed  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  theirs. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point.  I  think  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  we  cannot  do 
this  in  a  vacuum. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  subject  of  our  being  a  reliable  sup- 
plier, I  think  that  is  very  important. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced would  Include  our  supplying 
uranium  to  countries  at  a  very  low 
cost  to  Induce  them  not  to  reprocess  or 
enrich  their  materials  and  produce 
bomb-grade  materials. 

We  can  be  a  reliable  supplier  to  any- 
body who  Is  willing  to  be  a  responsible 
customer  and  who  Is  willing  to  engage 
In  the  international  treaty  against  pro- 
liferation and  to  subject  their  facilities 
to  safeguards,  as  the  vast  majority  of 
countries  do.  Some  193  countries  have 
signed  this  treaty,  and  we  are  reliable 
suppliers  with  respect  to  those  coun- 
tries, but  they  have  to  be  responsible 
customers  In  order  to  qualify. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  It  clear- 
ly is  a  two-way  street.  We  hear  it  said 
all  the  time  that  the  United  States  has 
to  do  this  or  that  to  get  this  customer. 
For  Instance,  our  tax  laws  have  to  be 
predicated  on  what  the  French,  the 
British,  and  the  Germans  do.  That  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense. 

The  United  States,  as  the  preemi- 
nent world  military  and  economic 
power,  should  set  a  tone  and  an  exam- 
ple. That  is  not  much  to  expect  from  a 
great  country,  to  provide  that  sort  of 
leadership  and  to  provide  that  sort  of 
example. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
real  problem  In  this  area  Is  that  we 
have  for  the  longest  time  stated  pub- 
licly that  our  goal  is  to  raise  the  issue 
of  nonproliferation.  and  that  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
the  No.  1  Issue  In  the  world.  That  is 
the  stated  national  goal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. But  at  the  same  time,  while 
stating  that  as  a  goal,  we  have  allowed 
short  term,  diplomatic,  military,  and 
economic  considerations  to  gut  that 
long-term  nonproliferation  goal. 
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CJhairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
.  is  well  intentioned,  but  I 
surprised  about  what  hap- 
wllenever  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
added  onto  a  bill, 
tping  that  concerns  me  is  that 
of  our  unreliability  as  a  nucle- 
ier,  we  have  suffered  the  loss 
n  this  country.  Because  of  this 
,  because  of  laws  such  as  these 
enacted  perhaps  in  a  spirit 
well  meant,  what  happens  is 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
a  mple,  the  uranium  mining  in- 
las  been  devastated,  simply  be- 
have lost  all  our  trading  part- 
of  well  intentioned,  but 
not  very  meritorious,  kind  of 


be :ause 


give  the  Members  an  exam- 

Abt)ut  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  at- 

a   conference   of   the   Pacific 

States  in  Mexico.  The  subject 

course,  nuclear  energy.  At  that 

Mexico  was  considering  buying  20 

powerplants,  and  we  were,  of 

eager  to  sell  those  powerplants 

.  An  American  company  was 

constructing  one   powerplant 


amazed  when  the  leaders  of 
colintry  in  the  production  of  elec- 
iiaid  that  of  those  20  that  they 
to  buy,  not  1  of  them  will  be 
from  the  United  States, 
we  are  their  No.  1  trading  part- 
ner, ard  yet  in  this  particular  area 
they  w  )uld  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
other  than  the  United  States  to  buy 
those  r  uclear  powerplants.  And  when 
we  talk  about  the  cost  of  one  of  those 
plants  being  $2  billion,  or  whatever 
the  fig  ire  may  be— perhaps  it  is  a  lot 
less  in  Lheir  own  country  than  it  is  in 
ours— V  e  have  to  look  at  the  balance 
of  tracv  and  look  at  the  jobs  that  are 


lost  in  this  country  because  of  our  nu- 
clear policy. 

I  asked  them  specifically  why  they 
would  not  buy  them  from  the  United 
States.  They  said,  "We  need  a  reliable 
partner.  Your  nuclear  policy  doesn't 
make  sense,  either  your  domestic 
policy  or  your  export  policy." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  more  damage  by  adding 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  to  such  a 
bill.  Certainly  none  of  us  want  any  of 
these  nations  to  get  into  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  exporting  nuclear  weapon 
production  capability,  we  are  talking 
about  exporting  nuclear  powerplants. 
When  our  No.  1  trading  partner— at 
least  we  are  their  No.  1  trading  part- 
ner—tells us  that  they  are  not  going  to 
do  business  with  us  because  of  the 
kind  of  attitude  we  have  in  our  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone 
just  a  little  bit  too  far. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particularly  con- 
cerns me  because  no  more  than  50 
miles  or  60  miles  from  where  I  live  in 
Albuquerque,  over  in  the  Grants.  N. 
Mex.,  area,  the  uranium  mining  indus- 
try is  just  devastated  because  of  our 
nuclear  policy.  And  the  people  in 
Mexico  were  absolutely  correct.  We  do 
not  have  a  rational  nuclear  policy;  in 
acting  in  this  way,  we  just  shoot  our- 
selves in  the  foot. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hard  pressed  to  understand  the  ration- 
ale of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico.  Is  he  saying  that  he  believes 
that  we  ought  to  revive  the  uranium 
industry  in  New  Mexico  by  increasing 
our  exports  to  Argentina,  Brazil, 
South  Africa,  and  India?  Because  that 
is  what  this  bill  is  about.  This  bill  is 
about  exports  of  technology,  equip- 
ment, and  components,  to  those  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  believe  that  the 
people  in  the  gentleman's  State  would 
justify  the  creation  of  new  uranium 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  exporting  materi- 
als to  countries  that  have  not  signed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
to  countries  that  have  not  disavowed 
an  interest  in  creating  nuclear  bombs. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  time  after  time  in  all  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  seem  to  be  working  on  in 
this  body,  we  look  for  the  opportunity 
of  political  expression  and  the  offering 
of  such  nonsensical  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  be 


allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Lujan)  wish  to  be  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  All  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  be  allowed  to 
conclude  his  statement. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  No;  I  had  concluded, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

My  point  was  that  we  look  through 
all  pieces  of  legislation  when  we  have 
this  antinuclear  attitude  in  this  coun- 
try, and  this  just  means  more  limita- 
tions. There  are  enough  safeguards. 
The  Secretary  has  the  authority  now, 
and  no  Secretary  in  his  right  mind  is 
going  to  deliver  that  capability  to  a 
country  that  does  not  have  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  But  this  is  just  an 
expression  of  what  is  perhaps  already 
being  done,  and  it  just  muddies  the 
water  further  by  having  this  kind  of 
an  amendment. 

Would  the  gentleman  disagree  that 
the  Secretary  already  has  that  prerog- 
ative of  denying  an  export  license  to 
any  country  where  it  will  become  a  nu- 
clear weapons-capable  state? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Exactly  right,  but  let 
me  state  the  problem. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Can  the  Secretary  do  it? 
Then,  if  that  is  correct,  if  he  does  have 
that,  why  in  the  world  do  we  need  to 
put  an  amendment  in  this  bill  here? 
The  reason  for  it  escapes  me. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  It  is  because  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  NRC  do  not  have  the  proper  direc- 
tion from  us. 
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They  are  in  fact  now  in  the  process 
of  approving  contracts  with  Argentina, 
with  India,  with  South  Africa,  and 
with  China  without  the  proper  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Did  the  gentleman  men- 
tion Israel?  Is  the  gentleman  trying  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants to  Israel? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  am  saying  that  the 
restrictions  ought  to  apply  to  all  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  So  if  Israel  wants,  as 
they  do.  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability,  the  gentleman  thinks  we 
ought  to  deny  them  that  right? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  Congress  should  decide. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  just  yes  or  no; 
either  the  gentleman  does  or  he  does 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Markey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lujan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  What  the  gentleman  is 
doing,  he  is  taking  those  states  that  he 
does  not  personally  think  ought  to 
have  them  and  starts  throwing  rocks 
at  them.  But  let  us  include  Israel  in 
this.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
that  we  not  be  able  to  ship  nuclear 
technology  to  Israel  because  they 
would  want  to  have  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability?  Is  that  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention? Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will 
answer  it,  as  the  legislation  has  been 
drafted.  Under  the  legislation,  for  60 
days  this  proposal  must  come  to  Con- 
gress for  our  deliberation.  At  that 
point  in  the  context  of  the  particular 
sale  of  the  particular  component  for 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Congress  will  then  deliber- 
ate upon  that. 

We.  however,  do  not  have  the  right 
to  overrule  what  the  White  House  has 
decided.  The  President  can  grant  the 
waiver,  only  that  we  in  Congress  will 
have  that  as  the  subject  for  debate  or 
for  proposal,  60  days  prior  to  the 
actual  export. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lujan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Listen,  I  just  wanted  to 
make  a  little  statement  in  support  of 
American  industry.  I  do  not  mean  to 
get  into  a  big  discussion  about  what 
states  we  like  or  what  we  do  not  or 
who  we  are  going  to  discriminate 
against  and  all  those  things. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  seriously 
that  we  should  bring  to  this  Congress 
every  proposal  of  sale  of  any  nuclear 
powerplant  anywhere  in  the  world,  or 
just  those  that  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  maybe  we  can  throw  rocks  at 
some  particular  country  in  the  general 
debate,  or  should  we  bring  every  single 
sale  to  this  Congress  to  be  debated? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  that  most  of  them  would  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  Congress 
here,  but  I  think  those  that  pose  non- 
proliferation  threats  to  this  world  and 
to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
debate  them  here.  I  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  nuclear  war  somewhere  in 
this  world  in  the  next  decade.  I  do  not 


believe  it  will  be  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  believe  at  that  point  we  will 
have  the  most  important  political, 
moral  and  philosophical  debate  in  the 
history  of  this  world  on  this  issue. 

I  just  ask  that  we  play  our  proper 
role  in  trying  to  restrict  access  to 
countries  that  are  most  likely  to  use  it 
and  create  that  war  to  have  these  ma- 
terials. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  give  a 
blank  check  to  every  country  in  the 
world  that  can  come  in  here  with  the 
dollars,  put  them  on  the  table,  we 
shove  them  this  merchandise  ulti- 
mately on  to  the  street,  hawk  it  to 
anybody  that  can  come  up  with  the 
money,  then  fine,  so  be  it.  Just  say  it. 
Anything  for  jobs  in  New  Mexico,  any- 
thing, we  will  sell  to  anyone  that 
wants  it.  You  just  say  those  words. 

I  believe  we  have  a  greater  moral  re- 
sponsibility than  that.  I  believe  that 
we  will  ultimately  rue  the  day  that  we 
set  this  world  upon  a  plutonium  econ- 
omy and  I  believe  when  those  million 
of  lives  are  lost,  most  likely  brown 
faces  or  black  faces  somewhere  in  this 
world  in  the  next  decade,  that  we  will 
regret  our  total  abdication  from  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  had  no  idea  that  we 
were  getting  into  an  ethnic  discussion 
on  this  thing.  I  think  if  we  do  create 
that  situation,  it  will  be  bad  for  every- 
body; but  the  point  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary now  has  that  capability. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  only  to  note 
that  we  have  30  amendments  pending 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
many  of  which  are  very  technical.  We 
have  limited  time  today  in  which  to 
consider  all  of  them,  so  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  scale  down  this  debate 
and  move  on  with  the  votes,  so  that  we 
can  take  up  the  remaining  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger) that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  would  like  to  settle  the  question 
that  the  gentleman  raised  with  respect 


to  Israel.  Israel  does  not  import  from 
the  United  States  its  nuclear  technolo- 
gy nor  its  fuel.  It  has  its  own  fuel  ca- 
pability, so  I  think  that  is  a  shibboleth 
that  is  being  raised  here  that  really 
does  not  apply. 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  the  same 
rules  that  apply  under  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration Act  to  all  countries  in  the 
world  be  applied  to  nuclear  technolo- 
gy, as  well  as  to  nuclear  facilities. 
Israel  is  not  affected  any  more  by  this 
amendment  than  by  the  basic  Non- 
Proliferation  Act. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  does  the  Secretary 
now  have  the  authority  to  deny  the 
shipment   of    nuclear    products   to    a 
country  that  he  believes  is  going  to 
use   them   for   nuclear  weapons  pur- 
poses? Does  the  Secretary  have  that 
authority  now? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   OTTINGER.   It  does  not  now 
come  for  licensing.  He  does  not  now 
have  the  authority  under  law  to  be 
able  to  deny  that  technology,  except 
as  he  might  under  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  feel  that  this  is  sensitive 
equipment  that  should  not  go  to  a  hos- 
tile nation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
come  as  any  surprise  so  any  of  us  to 
hear  that  the  administration  strongly 
opposes  this  amendment. 

Although  the  administration,  and  I, 
appreciate  the  concerns  which  have 
motivated  this  amendment.  I  believe 
that  such  a  policy  would  not  only  fail 
to  achieve  the  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives which  apparently  have  motivated 
its  sponsors,  but  would  substantially 
reduce  the  chances  of  making  mean- 
ingful progress  on  these  issues. 

Let  me  just  point  out  a  few  items  on 
why  I  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  opposed. 

First,  imposition  of  such  a  restraint 
on  all  nuclear  cooperation  with  non- 
nuclear  weapons  States,  which  cur- 
rently do  not  accept  comprehensive 
safeguards,  even  insignificant  health 
and  safety  assistance  to  safeguarded 
civil  nuclear  power  programs,  and  I 
should  point  that  out.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  would  not  only 
apply  to  unsafeguarded  facilities  in  a 
country,  but  even  to  those  that  are 
safeguarded  in  those  countries  and  it 
would  eliminate  any  U.S.  influence  on 
the  direction  of  the  nuclear  programs 
of  those  countries.  Particularly,  it 
would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  convince  such  countries  to 
adopt  broader  safeguards  coverage 
over  their  nuclear  programs. 

Second,  existing  stringent  export  re- 
quirements adopted  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Act.  which  many  of  us  voted 
for,  after  long  and  careful  consider- 
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ation.  establish  a  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive franiework  for  determining  which 
types  of  auclear  cooperation  should  be 
controlled  because  of  their  prolifera- 
tion risl;.  Unlike  the  carefully  bal- 
anced controls  in  existing  law,  this 
measure  fails  utterly  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  trivial,  nonsensitive 
assistanc  e  to  foreign  nuclear  programs 
and  activities  which  actually  warrant 
concern  i  md  control. 

This  cl  lange  in  the  legislative  frame- 
work is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
would  cause  foreign  governments  to 
seriously  doubt  the  judgment  of  the 
United  S  tates  about  what  is  significant 
from  a  nonproliferation  perspective, 
and  wha   is  not. 

Further,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment waald  be  to  adopt  a  major  new 
change  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
without  appropriate  consideration  by 
the  relevant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress 
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understanding     is     that     this 

was    not    considered    in 

before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 

Coitmittee  or  its  subcommittee. 

WPLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
MGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 

on  that  point. 
WpLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
gentjeman  for  yielding. 

the  elements  of  this  amend- 
in  fact,   included  in  the 
legislation  that  was  consid- 
passed  by  both  subcommit- 
have  jurisdiction  over  this 
and  by  the  full  committee  in 
session.  In  this  session  there 
one   hearing   on   the   more 
bill   from   which   this 
was  extracted. 
LAGOMARSINO.  But  this  par- 
amendment  was  not  discussed? 
Wi  DLPE.  No,  it  was  not. 
MGOMARSINO.  Further,  such 
alteration  of  a  carefully 
export     control     system, 
thorough       consideration, 
hive  major  and  perhaps  unfore- 
for  U.S.  trading  re- 
going  far  beyond  the  nu- 
It  would  call  into  question 
reputation  as  a  predictable 
reliable  trading  partner. 

informed  by  the  State  Depart- 

the    Wolpe    amendment 

prelude  all  nuclear  cooperation 

State  of  Israel. 

would  also  preclude  all  nuclear  co- 

with  the  Republic  of  Argen- 

wHich   will   be   holding   its   first 

elections  in  7  years  next 
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would  be  extremely  shortsighted  I 

punish  a  newly  elected  demo- 

g(Jvernment  with  whom  we  are 

improve  relations  before  we 

what  efforts  the  new  govem- 
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Furthermore,  Argentina  has  signed 
the  Latin  American  Treaty  against 
nonproliferation,  TLATELOCO,  but 
has  not  yet  ratified  it.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  take  action,  at  least  at 
this  point,  which  might  jeopardize 
eventual  ratification  of  that  treaty. 
Prohibiting  all  nuclear  exports  with- 
out considering  how  that  might  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  influence  in  secur- 
ing adherence  to  an  international  safe- 
guard could  well  be  counterproductive. 
By  maintaining  our  ability  to  export 
nonsensitive  items,  we  maintain  our  le- 
verage in  influencing  our  nuclear  part- 
ners. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  We  will  hear 
the  argument  that  the  President  does 
have  under  this  amendment  the  right 
to  waive  its  provisions.  However,  what 
country  with  whom  we  might  be  deal- 
ing is  going  to  accept  that  kind  of  a 
situation,  where  they  might  deal  with 
a  company  and  with  Departments  of 
this  Government  for  many  months, 
not  knowing  in  advance  whether  such 
a  waiver  would  come  forth  or  not. 

I  think  what  would  happen  is  that 
we  would  see  these  countries  going  to 
foreign  sources  for  these  nonsensitive 
items,  we  would  have  lost  whatever  in- 
fluence we  had,  and  we  would  not 
have  furthered  the  very  vital  issue  and 
the  ultimate  worthy  goal  of  nonprolif- 
eration. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  his  proposal 
and  for  his  salutary  objectives.  Howev- 
er, I  think  there  are  a  number  of  very 
important  considerations  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  believe  warrant  our  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

From  a  foreign  policy  standpoint, 
applying  such  punitive  treatment  to 
several  nations  with  which  we  have 
close  and  amicable  relationships  would 
not  only  disrupt  important  bilateral 
U.S.  relationships  with  those  nations, 
but  could  also  effect  broader  regional 
issues. 

Moreover  this  far  reaching  new 
trade  restraint  would  penalize  U.S. 
companies,  without  corresponding 
nonproliferation  gains,  because  for- 
eign suppliers  will  readily  provide 
equivalent  items  or  services  without 
requiring  the  types  of  conditions 
which  the  United  States  would  apply 
to  such  transactions. 

Achievement  of  the  nonproliferation 
goals  identified  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  can  only  be  achieved  through 
international  cooperation  and  negotia- 
tion, not  through  the  unilateral  impo- 
sition of  hastily  conceived,  indiscrimi- 


nately applied,  and  retroactive  export 
prohibitions. 

Further,  implementation  of  the 
policy  contained  in  the  amendment  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  con- 
tentious in  view  of  its  failure  to  pre- 
cisely set  forth  standards  for  deter- 
mining which  of  the  many  items  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  would 
be  deemed  to  fall  within  its  scope. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  seems  to 
retroactively  revoke  export  approvals 
already  granted  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment after  protracted  consideration. 
Disputes  over  the  application  of  this 
provision,  especially  over  any  attempt 
to  revoke  existing  nuclear  export  ap- 
provals, could  lead  to  protracted  litiga- 
tion or  administrative  proceedings 
which  would  further  erode  foreign 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  export  process. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  com- 
plicate and  confuse  the  institutional 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  charged  with 
implementation  of  nuclear  export  con- 
trol laws  and  regulations.  For  exam- 
ple, subsection  1  of  the  amendment 
would  appear  to  place  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining whether  nuclear  items  are 
likely  to  be  diverted  for  use  in  a  nucle- 
ar production  or  utilization  facility. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  finding  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  possess- 
es the  expertise  and  institutional  man- 
date to  make.  Other  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  ambiguous  concerning 
which  agency  bears  responsibility  for 
the  findings  which  must  be  made 
under  the  law  to  determine  whether  a 
proposed  export  is  covered.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate  that  a  potentially 
far-reaching  measure  of  this  character 
must  be  carefully  evaluated  before  en- 
acted into  law. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  argument  that  the  gentleman 
made  that  other  countries  will  supply 
this  equipment  if  we  do  not  is  one  that 
is  frequently  heard.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  were  exercising  leader- 
ship in  nonproliferation,  and  after 
India  exploded  a  device  with  heavy 
water  supplied  by  Canada,  we  were 
successful  in  getting  Germany  to 
cancel  arrangements  it  had  with  Ar- 
gentina, and  France's  arrangements 
with  Pakistan,  because  of  their  con- 
cern and  because  of  our  leadership.  If 
we  do  not  exercise  that  leadership  I  do 
not   think   we  can   expect   the  other 


countries  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
nonproliferation  goals. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration this  country  lost  signifi- 
cant ground  as  an  exporter  of  nuclear 
power  technology. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  an  American 
industry.  And  the  fact  is  that  we  in- 
vented it  here,  and  American  taxpay- 
ers paid  for  its  evolution  and  develop- 
ment. But  over  the  recent  decade,  we 
have  lost  greater  and  greater  ground 
to  foreign  competition  because  we,  es- 
pecially during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, put  a  series  of  constraints  on  our 
sales  that  were  not  put  on  by  the  com- 
petition. Now  this  amendment  ex- 
pands those  constraints  considerably. 

France,  which  is  not  responsible  to 
the  1978  Nuclear  Proliferation  Act 
signed  by  the  Congress,  is  the  nation 
that  sold  the  reactor  to  Iraq.  Conceiv- 
ably that  kind  of  sale  could  be  avoided 
if  we  are  in  the  competition  and  we 
are  not  constrained  by  our  own  legisla- 
tion. Conceivably,  we  could  influence 
the  use  to  which  those  technologies 
are  put. 

The  4  years  of  experience  in  the 
Carter  administration  indicates  that 
we  lost  ground,  and  we  are  still  losing 
ground.  There  have  been  no  new  do- 
mestic orders  for  nuclear  power  in  this 
country  but  there  have  been  foreign 
orders.  And  this  means  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  this  industry  to 
the  United  States. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  For  those 
considering  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, this  amendment  is  generalized, 
it  is  nonspecific,  it  opens  up  10  Pando- 
ra's boxes.  This  amendment  will  en- 
hance the  risk  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation because  it  will  take  the 
United  States  out  of  the  competition. 
No  involvement  means  no  influence. 
That  is  what  is  going  to  happen,  if  this 
amendment  is  made  law. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  this  American  high  technology 
industry;  to  think  about  the  meaning 
of  export  and  foreign  sales  to  preserv- 
ing a  domestic  market— like  Ford 
Motor  Co.  during  2  miserable  years 
sustained  by  its  foreign  sales— the 
same  can  be  true  of  this  industry  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  are  involved  in  this  industry, 
from  steel  to  electronics  to  brain 
power  in  hundreds  of  different  fields. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
also  for  his  comments.  We  come  here 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  all  over  the 
country  and  find  that  one  of  the  key 
topics  of  discussion  is  how  can  this 


country  maintain  its  technological 
leadership.  We  hear  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints and  we  see  the  wringing  of 
hands  about  how  foreign  competition 
is  taking  technology  industries  away 
from  us.  And  yet,  we  here,  right  in  this 
body,  continue  to  erect  barriers  that 
prevent  our  technological  concerns 
from  advancing  their  sales  overseas, 
from  making  progress  vis-a-vis  our  for- 
eign competitors. 

D  1300 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  un- 
derstand that  this  is  not  just  a  vote 
about  nuclear  energy  and  nonprolif- 
eration but  it  is  a  vote  about  the  policy 
of  high  technology  in  this  country. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  shoot  our- 
selves in  the  foot,  and  restrain  our 
companies  from  being  able  to  be  the 
technological  leaders  we  would  want 
them  to  be  through  needless  regula- 
tions or  are  we  going  to  permit  them 
to  compete  in  the  world  markets  as 
they  should? 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and,  despite  the  good  intent  of 
this  amendment,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Wolpe  amendment.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  nonproliferation.  We 
do  not  want  to  allow  materials  or  tech- 
nology to  get  into  the  hands  of  nations, 
particularly  those  that  are  irrespon- 
sible, that  would  allow  them  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  But,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  would 
preclude  the  shipment  of  safety  equip- 
ment, components  and  minor  parts  for 
reactors. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WOLPE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolpe:  On  page 
3  of  the  amendment,  line  number  1,  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  and  the  last  period 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"The  restrictions  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  a  particular  case  if 
foreign  availability  is  determined  to  exist  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  and  criteria 
established  under  subsection  (f)(1)  of  this 
section  (unless  the  President  determines 
that  not  applying  such  restrictions  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.") 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  please 
state  this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  amendment  is  in  the  third 
degree.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Wolpe)  offered  an  amendment  to 


the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and,  for  that  reason,  I  think  it 
is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTTINGER  )  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree.  The  origi- 
nal amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  purpose  of  consideration  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  we  are  debating  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  that  act 
is  the  issue  of  foreign  availability. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  this: 
Using  the  foreign  availability  test  by 
applying  the  criteria  which  is  found  in 
section  5(F)(1)  of  the  EAA  Act  of  1979 
and  the  standard  of  the  foreign  avail- 
ability states  that  if  there  is  a  determi- 
nation of  foreign  availability,  then  we 
should  not  require  validated  licenses, 
unless,  to  quote  from  the  amendment, 
"unless  the  F>resident  determines  that 
not  applying  such  restrictions  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
we  had  a  very  interesting  hearing  on 
the  Nuclear  Explosive  Act  where  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  most  elo- 
quently testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. Other  Members  here  on  the  floor 
also  testified  at  that  time  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  similarity  between 
the  terminology  the  witnesses  used  re- 
garding nuclear  explosives  and  the  ex- 
isting Export  Administration  Act. 

I  believe  in  consistency.  I  believe  in 
being  rational.  I  know  that  my  col- 
league believes  the  same.  I  think  he 
will,  as  many  of  our  other  colleagues 
in  the  body,  be  arguing  that  we  apply 
a  foreign  availability  test,  to  specific 
criteria  and  standards,  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  They  are  arguing 
that  foreign  availability  should  be  the 
criteria  on  whether  or  not  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  a  good  or  technology  of 
strategic  importance. 

But  in  this  bill  they  are  now  propos- 
ing an  amendment  which  does  not 
take  foreign  availability  into  accoimt, 
and  that  is  a  crucial  factor. 

The  proponents  argue,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  nuclear  exports  are  so  impor- 
tant and  have  such  a  dramatic  effect 
on  world  affairs  and  are  so  critical  and 
strategic  that  foreign  availability  is 
not  the  issue  and  that  is  why  it  does 
not  appear  in  this  aunendment. 

But  I  would  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Is  the  sale  of  biological  or  chemical 
warfare  elements  less  important? 

Is  the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  an 
advanced  computer,  for  their  Soviet 
military  establishment,  less  important 
to  this  House  than  the  export  of  some 
incidental  nuclear  material? 
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export  of  a  radar  system  from 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
I  he  guiding  hand  for  Russian 
less  important? 
think  there  is  a  difference. 
tHink  that  it  has  a  real  bearing 
S.  security, 
thirfc    that    is    the    issue    we    are 
deal  with  in  this  particular 
and  that  is  why  I  feel  we 
consistent, 
appl  lud  the  gentleman's  intention 
concern  that  he  has  shown  in 
amebdment.  I  feel  that  we  must 
same  concerns  and  have  the 
intentions    about     the    entire 
i  Ldministration  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 

opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Cliairman,  I  rise  in  the  strongest 

opposition  to  this  amendment 

only  is  in  conflict  with  the 

and     the    thrust     of    the 

that  I  have  offered  today. 

afctually  in  direct  conflict  with 

enti  -e  thrust  of  this  country's  nu- 

nojiproliferation  policy. 

always  been  understood  that 

cojuntries  may,  in  fact,  also  have 

sell  that  would  be  restricted 

from  this  country.  That 

always  been  understood. 

have   always   insisted   that 
certain  kinds  of  technologies 
would  not  allow  to  be  export- 
notwithstanding 
that   other   countries 
be  able  to  make  a  similar 
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that  right  now  with  respect  to 
reactors  and  fuel.  The  United 
not  sell  any  nuclear  reac- 
:uel  to  any  country  that  does 
acc<  pt  full  scope  safeguards,  even 
ive  knew  there  are  other  coun- 
have   nuclear  powerplants 
to  sell, 
hive  done  that  because  we  un- 
that  it  is  not  in  America's  in- 
t  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
allow  that  kind  of  technology 
to   countries   that   refuse   to 
safeguards  necessary  to  insure 
nu;lear  fuel  and  technology  will 
c^verted  to  weapons  production, 
we  do  in  my  amendment  is 
the  same  criteria  should  be 
to    the    components    and    to 
transfers  as  to  the  power- 
the  fuel  itself, 
is  at  issue  in  the  Roth  amend- 
my  amendment  is  the  poten- 
api^ication  of  foreign  availability 
to  all  nuclear  component  ex- 
would  mean  that  no  export 
would  apply  if  other  coun- 
the  same  nuclear  product  for 
Ttat  is  outrageous  on  its  face. 
I    would    note    there    are 
(ither    products    we    refuse    to 
I  in  an  indiscriminate  basis,  not- 
their  foreign  availability, 
ejcample,  with  respect  to  crime 
or  the  control  of  terrorism 
some  very  clear  limitations  on 


what  we  are  going  to  allow  to  be  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  even  though 
we  understand  in  advance  that  other 
countries  have  the  same  material. 

With  respect  to  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  policy,  the  reason  we  make 
that  assertion  is  because  we  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  cannot 
possibly  assume  leadership  in  this  crit- 
ical area  unless  we  are  prepared  to  set 
the  example  and  by  the  example  and 
by  our  diplomacy  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nuclear  suppliers. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  would  at  this  point  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  he  knows,  I  will  be  opposing  his 
amendment  on  procedural  grounds 
and.  for  the  same  reason,  I  must 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  reconcile  a 
foreign  availability  provision  with  the 
present  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act. 
It  simply  is  not  included. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  this  provision  is 
to  remain  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
alone  would  have  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  foreign  availability.  We 
know  that  that  jurisdiction  is  not 
shared  with  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
notes,  rightly  so.  that  we  have  made 
exceptions  in  the  present  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  for  situations  where, 
in  spite  of  foreign  availability,  we 
would  not  allow  any  commercial  trans- 
actions to  occur.  The  crime  control 
equipment  list  is  one  example,  and  we 
also  control  sales  of  aircraft  to  certain 
terrorist  countries.  I  think  we  have  to 
apply  that  the  same  standard  to  nucle- 
ar technology  or  nuclear  parts. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  foreign  avail- 
ability is  a  concept  that  would  apply 
itself  well  to  this  provision  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

D  1310 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
for  perhaps  unusual  reasons.  It  seems 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  major 
thrust  of  the  legislation  is  that  it  en- 
courages the  exporting  of  technology, 
if  it  is  available  to  controlled  countries 
by  Cocom  countries  anyway. 

The  bill  goes  on  and  says  if  critical 
technology  that  would  inherently 
reduce  the  defense  capabilities  of  this 
country  is  available  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  we  cannot  persuade  those 
countries  not  to  export  it  to  other 
countries,  then  we  can  join  in  the  sale 
of  that  technology,  even  though  it  is 


military-critical    and    jeopardizes    the 
defense  capabilities  of  this  country. 

In  other  words,  we  are  once  again 
into  the  area  of  foreign  availability. 
The  main  amendment  says  that  there 
is  an  overall  moral  concern  to  nuclear 
energy  because  nuclear  energy  can  be 
used  for  military  nuclear  proliferation 
but,  regrettably,  this  amendment  does 
not  attach  the  same  6-month  negotiat- 
ing requirement  on  nuclear  technology 
as  it  does  to  other  technology. 

It  seems  if  there  is  a  moral  concern, 
an  overriding  moral  position  against 
the  sale  of  nuclear  technology,  that 
same  concern,  in  the  same  degree, 
should  be  available  when  we  talk  in 
terms  of  the  sale  of  inertial  guidance 
systems,  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  the 
sale  of  laser  lenses  or  chemical  war- 
fare capabilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  a  6- 
month  criterion  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  out  the  foreign  avail- 
ability in  6  months  for  one  type  of 
technology  it  should  be  applied  like- 
wise to  the  other  type  of  technology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  nations  can  be 
destroyed  by  nuclear  technology,  it  re- 
quires the  guidance  system  to  deliver 
the  nuclear  warhead. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  argue  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  without  fur- 
ther restrictions  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Therefore,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  restriction  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  equality  in  the  two  types 
of  technology. 

As  I  mentioned  before  or  as  I  may 
not  have  mentioned  before,  I  am  not 
much  in  favor  of  the  foreign  availabil- 
ity aspect  when  it  comes  to  the  6- 
month  limitation.  But  if  it  is  going  to 
stay  in  the  bill,  it  should  stay  in  the 
bill  for  all  types  of  technology,  as  well 
a  nuclear  technology. 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  is  the  most  confusing  kind  of  a 
debate.  Here  we  say  that  we  want  to 
be  world  leaders  and  now  we  take  a  re- 
verse leadership  role.  We  say  that  no 
matter  what  we  believe,  if  anyone  else 
in  the  world  wants  to  do  it,  then  we 
will  adopt  that  policy. 

That  is  going  to  be  our  new  role 
under  this  policy.  We  say,  "You  are  a 
heroin  addict?  And  you  can  get  if  from 
some  other  place?  Well,  we  will  sell 
you  the  heroin  because  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  the  business.  " 

We  will  adopt  their  standard  of  mo- 
rality. Take  the  French,  for  example. 
Do  you  want  to  sell  nuclear  compo- 
nents to  Iraq  even  though  we  know 
that  they  are  building  nuclear  bombs 


with  it  because  the  French  are  selling 
them  equipment?  We  will  be  selling 
the  components  and  we  do  not  want 
any  official  restrictions  on  it.  Do  you 
know  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do?  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
we  have  with  regard  to  the  Pakistanis. 
We  have  exerted  our  clout  with  our 
allies  who  are  also  nuclear  suppliers, 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
materials  to  the  Pakistanis.  It  has 
worked.  The  other  countries  have 
come  to  follow  our  lead  on  this  issue. 
Rather  than  abdicate  responsibilities 
we  ought  to  set  the  example,  to  use 
the  very  substantial  political  and  eco- 
nomic clout  that  we  have  by  setting 
standards  that  others  will  follow  in- 
stead of  saying,  "We  will  allow  you  to 
set  the  lowest  common  denominator 
and  we  will  adjust  ourselves  downward 
in  terms  of  what  should  be  our  stand- 
ard on  the  export  of  nuclear  materi- 
als." 

There  are  115  countries,  115  coun- 
tries that  have  signed  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  five  countries  here  that 
have  not:  five  countries  who  we  all  be- 
lieve have  very,  very  real  programs  in 
process  to  construct  nuclear  weapons. 
We  are  trying  to  restrict  their  ability 
to  gain  access  to  some  nuclear  materi- 
als. 

We  have  very  real  reason  to  believe 
that  India  and  Argentina  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  ma- 
terials from  other  countries. 

What  we  are  saying  with  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  we  do  not  care, 
we  do  not  care  at  all;  as  long  as  those 
people  can  put  up  the  .dollars  and  they 
would  go  to  another  place  in  the  world 
we  will  allow  that  to  drive  our  policy 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  we 
exert  leadership. 

I  think  it  is  a  complete  and  total  ab- 
dication of  the  long-term  nonprolifera- 
tion goals  of  this  country.  It  totally  ig- 
nores the  real  clout  that  we  have  in 
playing  this  leadership  role  and  it  will 
come  back  to  haunt  this  country. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  pleased  the 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  thank  you 
very  much.  I  just  have  an  inquiry. 

I  am  going  to,  sometime  later  today, 
or  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  this  debate, 
whenever  this  bill  is  brought  up  again, 
proffer  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  6-month  situation  with  regard  to 
foreign  availability.  My  argument  is 
going  to  be  that  there  are  some  types 
of  technology  that  if  it  is  exported  and 
if  the  President  cannot  dissuade  other 
countries  from  exporting  within  that 
6-month  period,  are  so  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  per- 
haps are  so  morally  outrageous,  we 
should,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  export  it  ourselves. 


I  am  just  hoping  that,  using  the  gen- 
tleman's logic,  he  would,  therefore, 
feel  compelled  to  support  my  future 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  have 
his  thoughts  on  it. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  will  give  very  seri- 
ous consideration  to  that  amendment 
when  the  gentleman  makes  his  case. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  or 
not  he  believes  that  holding  Pakistan 
responsible  is  a  wise  policy,  the  policy 
that  we  have  followed  in  trying  to 
hold  Pakistan  responsible  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
follow  the  point  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  point- 
ed out  that  we  have  held  Pakistan  re- 
sponsible for  fulfilling  our  own  re- 
quirements for  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion, that  we  have  used  the  1978  Act 
and  our  influence  with  Pakistan  as  a 
club.  Does  he  agree  with  that?  I 
assume  that  he  does  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  MARKEY.  I  do,  yes. 
Mr.  RITTER.  We  are  doing  that  now 
without  this  amendment.  That  is  an 
important  thing  to  recognize.  What 
this  amendment  does  is  open  up  a 
whole  new  series  of  channels  to  do 
what?  To  cripple  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  do  nuclear  power  sales  with 
a  series  of  other  nations  including.  I 
might  add,  the  nation  of  Israel,  who 
may  well  be  hindered  in  her  own  nu- 
clear power  development  by  this  very 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready made  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
nominal  effect,  at  most,  on  Israel.  But 
in  addition,  remember,  the  President 
can  still  waive  the  provisions.  We  do 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
behind  his  back;  rather,  we  only  make 
a  requirement  that  he  put  the  request 
before  Congress  for  60  days  for  our 
consideration. 

At  that  point  he  can  waive  any  of 
the  provisions  in  order  to  make  any 
sale  he  believes  to  be  in  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  that 
includes  sales  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  But  I 
want  to  make  a  very  important  point. 
That  is  this:  The  entire  basis  of  the 
proponents'  argument,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  is  that  we  have  to  set 
an  example.  I'm  confident  we  do  not 
want  a  double  standard. 


The  flip  side  of  the  proponents  argu- 
ment must  be  kept  in  perspective.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  United  States  should 
exert  leadership  in  this  field  and  to  set 
examples  for  our  allies,  then  the  exaw;t 
same  argument  applies  to  West -West 
trade  and  setting  an  example  for  our 
Cocom  partners,  in  strategic  controls 
on  high  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  I  hope  we  keep  that 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  those  titles 
in  the  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

D  1320 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  108  of  this 
bill  states  that  negotiations  must  be 
conducted  to  eliminate  the  availability 
from  foreign  sources  of  items  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes: 
If  the  availability  is  not  eliminated 
within  6  months,  the  item  will  no 
longer  require  an  export  license.  I 
agree  that  fair  enforcement  of  con- 
trols requires  multilateral  cooperation, 
and  we  must  be  committed  to  making 
every  effort  to  eliminate  foreign  avail- 
ability. Requiring  negotiations  to  do 
this  is  entirely  appropriate.  However, 
mandating  that  national  security  con- 
trols on  such  items  be  lifted  if  foreign 
availability  is  not  eliminated  within  6 
months  could  have  very  serious  na- 
tional security  ramifications.  We 
might,  as  a  consequence,  be  required 
to  unilaterally  decontrol  items  on  the 
Cocom  control  list  which  are  available 
from  other  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  seriously 
damage  our  position  in  Cocom.  In  ad- 
dition, although  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern that  U.S.  business  should  not  be 
precluded  from  selling  their  products 
overseas  if  foreign  competitors  are  not 
similarly  restricted,  our  discretion  to 
maintain  U.S.  controls  on  such  items 
under  certain  circumstances  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Cormnittee  panel  on 
technology  transfer  which  extensively 
studied  this  issue.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce believe  that  this  section  of  the 
bill,  unless  amended,  will  severely 
jeopardize  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  to  the  bill  is  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  foreign  availabil- 
ity section  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
national  security  controls.  My  amend- 
ments have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  controls,  and  those  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  support  for  the 
bill  because  of  interests  in  agriculture 
or  exports  in  the  area  of  heavy  equip- 
ment should  be  alerted  that  my 
amendments  have  no  impact  on  these 
interests. 


ORIIA 
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108  of  the  bill  requires  that 
ava4ability  of  an  item  controlled 
security     purposes    be 
through       negotiations 
months.  If  all  foreign  avail- 
not  removed  within  the  6- 
neriod,  then  the  President  is 
to  lift  export  controls  on  the 
cokitrolled  for  national  security 


Sectioi  1 
the 
for 

eliminated 
within  6 
ability 
month 
required 
items 
purpose! 

The 


nat  onal 


i> 


Departn  ent 


uni  ealistic 


this 
verely 
of  the 

Sectiot 
fatal 
a  clear 
ity.  This 
U.S. 
critical 

The 
limitati(4n 
months 
tiate   with 
availabil  ity 


Department  of  Defense  and  the 

of  Commerce  believe  that 

requirement   will   se- 

jdopardize  the  national  security 

United  States. 

108  of  the  bill  contains  two 

flatvs:  The  first  one  is  the  lack  of 

definition  of  foreign  availabil- 

is  a  loophole  which  will  end 

controls    over   militarily 

doods  and  technology. 

sqcond  flaw  is  the  6-month  time 

placed  on  the  President.  Six 

IS  not  sufficient  time  to  nego- 

our  allies   to   end   foreign 

on  thousands  of  goods  and 


ex  )ort 


items. 

These 
the  Unit,ed 
controls 
electronic 
aircraft 
ligence- 

And  listen 
was  not 
eign  availability 


the 


Mr 
serving 
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two  flaws  in  the  bill  may  force 

States  to  remove  export 

on   items  such   as  advanced 

testing  equipment,  sensitive 

gngine  technologies,  and  intel- 

gathering  instrumentation. 

to  this:  If  the  President 
successful  in  eliminating  for- 
on  items  used  for  the 
production  of  chemical  and  biological 
weaporu  production,  in  the  6-month 
time  pe  iod,  the  United  States  would 
be  requ  red  to  eliminate  export  con- 
trols or  such  items.  Does  the  U.S. 
Congress  really  want  to  make  it  easy 
to  expo  t  items  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons? D(i  we  really  want  to  export 
chemical  weapons?  Let  me  give  you 
another  illustration:  The  technological 
advanta  re  possessed  by  the  West  and. 
most  nctably.  the  United  States,  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Israeli  air 
victory  aver  the  Syrians  a  year  ago. 
The  Isrielis  using  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic '  (weaponry— received  from  the 
United  States— overwhelmingly  de- 
feated the  Syrians  using  inferior 
Soviet  t  jchnology  and  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  ;he  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Soi  OMON)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additii  mal  minutes. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  o  )jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem  an  from  New  York? 

90NKER.   Mr.   Chairman,   re- 

the  right  to  object,  I  believe 

gentleman    in    the    well    is 

comments  on  an  amendment 

not    necessarily    before    the 

think  he  is  making  reference 

lloreign  availability  provision  in 

108  to  which  he  was  going  to 

amendment. 


But  the  issue  before  the  House  is  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  concerning  foreign  availabil- 
ity of  nuclear  technology  and  nuclear 
parts. 

So  I  think  that  his  comments,  with 
which  I  am  quite  familiar,  are  not  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  passage  of 
H.R.  3231  will  erode  the  edge  we  hold 
in  the  area  of  critical  military  technol- 
ogies. These  areas  include  jet  aircraft 
engines,  essential  parts  for  missile 
weaponry  and  smart  weapons,  and  pre- 
cision machinery  which  is  used  to 
produce  weapons.  And  while  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  essential  parts  for  mis- 
sile weaponry,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Atoll  missile,  used  to 
murder  the  269  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  aboard  the  Korean  Air- 
liner, reflects  a  mirror  imaging  of  de- 
ployed Western  systems  and  their 
technologies.  My  amendments  will 
strengthen  this  bill  in  order  to  delay 
and  prevent  future  Soviet  access  to  so- 
phisticated Western  technology— the 
sophisticated  technology  they  dupli- 
cate to  build  weapons  like  the  Atoll 
missile. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  always 
pointing  out  that  there  have  been  few 
denials  and  actual  instances  of  diver- 
sion through  the  validated  licensing 
process— and  they  are  right.  However, 
what  they  fail  to  point  out  that  this  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  integrity  of 
the  validated  licensing  system. 

Without  the  validated  licensing 
system,  more  items  than  those  already 
diverted  would  occur  in  West-West 
trade.  It  is  the  success  of  our  validated 
licensing  system  that  has  prompted 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  seek  other 
means  of  diversion  of  high  technology 
items.  Consideration  of  West-West 
trade  licensing  is  taking  less  than  1 
month  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  helping 
to  maintain  our  national  security. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  and 
this  is  very  important,  that  according 
to  our  intelligence  community,  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  illegal  diver- 
sions to  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
occur  through  West- West  trade,  not  in 
West-East  transactions.  Section  108  of 
the  bill  would  require  the  United 
States  to  share  technologies  which  we 
do  not  now  share  with  our  closest 
allies,  and  this  includes  releasing  tech- 
nologies to  neutral  as  well  as  Cocom 
countries.  Once  this  is  done,  the  tech- 
nologies will   then  be  transferred  to 


the  Soviet  bloc.  Remember  what  I  just 
said— over  80  percent  of  the  illegal  di- 
version to  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
occur  through  West- West  trade,  not  in 
West-East  transactions.  According  to  a 
recent  survey,  the  Soviets  have  tried 
to  infiltrate  105  of  our  1,300  Swedish 
companies. 

High-tech  firms  in  neutral  countries 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  Soviet 
electronics  company  Elorg— which  set 
up  to  buy  sensitive  electronics  from 
Western  European  firms— and  its 
KGB  chief  managed  a  few  years  ago 
to  buy  U.S.  electronic  components 
from  a  Swedish  company,  even  though 
the  firm  had  no  official  export  license. 
The  technology  is  now  used  in  Soviet 
planes.  This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of 
examples  of  the  Soviets  obtaining 
Western  technology  which  can  be  used 
for  military  purposes. 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  national  security  sections  of 
this  bill  and  the  Korean  airline  massa- 
cre. Has  the  U.S.  Congress  already  for- 
gotten the  atrocity  which  occurred  a 
little  over  3  weeks  ago.  An  atrocity 
which  cost  the  life  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues and  the  lives  of  269  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children.  Well,  the 
American  people  have  not  forgotten. 

Is  this  body  really  going  to  approve 
a  bill  which  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
Soviets  to  obtain  U.S.  missile  technolo- 
gy? At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to 
search  for  the  black  box  from  the 
KAL  destroyed  by  an  Atoll  missile.  A 
Soviet  missile  which  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  U.S.  Sidewinder  missile. 
The  Soviet  Atoll  is  a  mirror  image  of 
U.S.  technology  and  was  built  with 
Western  methods,  and  Western  icnow- 
how. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  support  the  amendments 
I  will  offer  concerning  foreign  avail- 
ability. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  be 
given  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  couple  of 
questions,  if  I  could. 


Since  we  are  talking  about  the  for- 
eign availability  section,  I  thought  it 
was  important  to  bring  home  to  our 
colleagues  exactly  what  this  means, 
and  I  have  been  listening  very  closely 
to  the  gentleman. 

In  reading  the  foreign  availability 
section,  it  appears  to  me  that  when 
they  talk  about  determining  foreign 
availability  and  the  initial  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  the  absence 
of  controls  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  talking  about  technol- 
ogy, then,  that  could  be  used  in  a  mili- 
tary way  against  the  United  States;  is 
that  right?  They  are  talking  about 
American  technology  that,  if  it  were 
transferred,  could  be  ultimately  used 
to  kill  Americans  in  a  conflict;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Then  what  they  are 
saying  is,  if  we  have  on  our  controlled 
list  technology  that  could  ultimately 
be  used  to  kill  Americans  and,  there- 
fore, we  will  not  sell  it,  but  another 
country,  one  of  our  Cocom  partners  is 
selling  and  we  cannot  talk  them  out  of 
that  within  6  months,  then  we,  the 
United  States,  would  go  ahead  and  we 
sell  technology  that  could  be  used  to 
kill  Americans  to  our  adversaries;  is 
that  accurate? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  exactly  ac- 
curate. And  all  we  are  saying  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  is  that  unless 
the  President  determines  that  not  ap- 
plying such  restrictions  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  Member  of  this  body  could  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  make  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  intends  to  offer 
another  amendment  subsequently 
with  respect  to  foreign  availability. 

I  believe  the  discussion  that  is 
taking  place  really  goes  to  the  core  of 
that  amendment  rather  than  to  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us. 
There  is  an  understandable  confusion 
because  the  term  "foreign  availability" 
appears  in  both.  I  simply  wanted  to 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is 
right,  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  will 
be  bringing  up  on  the  foreign  avail- 
ability section  in  general  will  be 
coming  up  soon. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  I  wanted  to  make 
that  point,  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point   that   this   House   understands. 


The  whole  subject  of  foreign  availab- 
lity. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  dialog 
that  just  took  place  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from   Michigan   (Mr. 

WOLPE). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Roth)  there 
were— ayes  26,  noes  21. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  well  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  One 
hundred  Members  have  appeared.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2, 
rule  XXIII,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLPE)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  163,  noes 
220,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  372 

AYES- 163 

Andrews  (NO 

Crane.  Philip 

Hansen  (ID) 

Archer 

Daniel 

Hansen  (UT) 

Badham 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnett 

Barnard 

Daub 

Hightower 

Bartlett 

DcWine 

Hiler 

Bateman 

Dickinson 

Hopkins 

Bereuter 

Dreier 

Horton 

Bethune 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Bilirakis 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Bllley 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hyde 

Breaux 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kazen 

Broftii  (CO) 

Emerson 

Kemp 

Broyhill 

Erlenborn 

Kindness 

Burton  (IN) 

Evans (lA) 

Lagomarsino 

Campbell 

Fiedler 

Leath 

Carney 

Fields 

Lent 

Chandler 

Forsythe 

Lewis  <CA) 

Chappell 

Puqua 

Lewis  (FL) 

Chappie 

Gaydos 

Livingston 

dinger 

Gekas 

Uoyd 

Coats 

Oilman 

Loefner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gingrich 

Lott 

Conable 

Green 

Lowery  <CA) 

Conte 

Gunderson 

Lujan 

Courter 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mack 

Craig 

Hall.  Sam 

Madigan 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hammerschmidt  Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Paul 

Snowe 

Martin  (NO 

Petri 

Snyder 

Martin  (NY) 

Porter 

Solomon 

McCain 

Price 

Spcnce 

McCandless 

Ray 

Stangeland 

McCoUura 

Regula 

Stenholm 

McEwen 

Ridge 

Stratton 

McGrath 

Roberts 

Stump 

Michel 

Robinson 

Sundquist 

Miller  (OH) 

Rogers 

Taylor 

Molinari 

Roth 

Valentine 

Montgomery 

Roukema 

Vander  Jagt 

Moody 

Sawyer 

Vandergriff 

Moore 

Schaefer 

Vucanovich 

Moorhead 

Schulze 

Walker 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitehurst 

Murphy 

Shaw 

Whitley 

Murtha 

Shelby 

Whillaker 

Myers 

Shumway 

Williams  (OH) 

Nielson 

Shuster 

Wilson 

O'Brien 

SiUander 

Winn 

Olin 

Sisisky 

Wolf 

Ortiz 

Skeen 

Wortley 

Oxley 

Slattery 

Wylie 

Packard 

Smith  (LA) 

Young  (AK) 

Parris 

Smith  (NE) 

Young (FL) 

Pashayan 

Smith.  Denny 

Patman 

Smith,  Robert 
NOES-220 

Ackerman 

Fowler 

Mazzoli 

Addabbo 

Frank 

McCloskey 

Akaka 

Frenzpl 

McCurdy 

Albosta 

Frost 

McHugh 

Anderson 

Garcia 

McKeman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gejdenson 

McKinney 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

McNulty 

Anthony 

Glickman 

Mica 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Mikulski 

Barnes 

Goodling 

Mineta 

Bates 

Gore 

Minish 

Bedell 

Gradison 

Mitchell 

Beilenson 

Gray 

MoUohan 

Bennett 

Guarini 

Morrison  (CT) 

Berman 

Hall  (IN) 

Mrazek 

Biaggi 

Hall  (OH) 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Boner 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Bonker 

Harrison 

Oberstar 

Borski 

Hatcher 

Obey 

Bosco 

Hawkins 

Ottinger 

Boucher 

Hayes 

Owens 

Boxer 

Helner 

Panetta 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Patterson 

Brown  (CA) 

HiUis 

Pease 

Bryant 

Howard 

Penny 

Burton  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Pursell 

Carr 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Clarke 

Hunter 

Rangel 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Ratchford 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Collins 

Jenkins 

Richardson 

Conyers 

Johnson 

Rinaldo 

Cooper 

Jones  (NO 

Ritter 

Coughlin 

Jones  (OK) 

Rodino 

Coyne 

Jones  (TN) 

Roe 

Crockett 

Kaptur 

Roemer 

D'Amours 

Kasich 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Kasteruneier 

Rostenkowski 

Dell  urns 

Kennelly 

Rowland 

Derrick 

Kildee 

Roybal 

Dicks 

Kogovsek 

Russo 

Dixon 

Kolter 

Sabo 

Donnelly 

Kostmayer 

Savage 

Dorgan 

LaFalce 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

Lantos 

Schneider 

Downey 

Leach 

Schroeder 

Durbin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberling 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shannon 

Dymally 

Leland 

Sharp 

Early 

Levin 

Sikorskl 

Eckart 

Levine 

Smith  (FL) 

Edgar 

Levitas 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Solarz 

English 

Long (LA) 

Spratt 

Erdreich 

Long  (MD) 

Staggers 

Evans  (ID 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

Fascell 

Luken 

Swift 

Fazio 

Lundine 

Synar 

Feighan 

MacKay 

Tallon 

Ferraro 

Markey 

Tauke 

Flippo 

Martinez 

Tauzln 

Florio 

Matsui 

Thomas  (GA) 

Foglietta 

MavToules 

Torres 
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Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 


Alexander 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BevUI 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Byron 

Cheney 

Clay 

Corcoran 

Oaschle 

Davis 

Dingell 

Pish 


The 
pairs 
On 


C  erk 


thi  5  vote: 

Nel  ;on  for.  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 


Mr 
gan  againfet 
Mr.  Nichols 


aye 


was 


Mr 
from 

So  th 
ment 

The 
nounced 

Mr. 
move  to 

Mr 
ment 
cated 
policy 
oppose 
it. 

I  think 
witnessed 
half 
fering  c 
ture. 

What 
which  ii 


ho*' 


V. 


an 

tee  and 

debate 

area  on 

ment, 

take  a 

I  am 
has 

ings  on 
and  has 
which 
several 
completje 
bring 
we  coulti 
basis. 

We 
numbei 
istratio|i 
may  be 

We 
doubt 
with 
Israel. 


one 
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Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 


Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Franklin 

Gibbons 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hance 

Heftel 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Kramer 

Latta 

Lungren 

Marriott 

McDade 

Miller  (CA) 


Moakley 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rudd 

Schumer 

Simon 

Skellon 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Thomas  (CA) 


D  1400 
announced  the  following 


for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 
rIoWLAND   changed   his  vote 
"  to  "no." 

amendment  to  the  amend- 
rejected, 
lesult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 
ifRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

strike  the  last  word, 
qhairman,    when    this   amend- 
first  presented  to  me,  I  indi- 
it  sounded  like  reasonable 
that  I  probably  would  not 
and  might,  in  fact,  vote  for 


wss 

tlat 

aid 


the  debate  which  we  have 

over  the  past  hour  and  a 

vever.  has  proved  that  the  of- 

this  amendment  was  prema- 


Dve  have  here  is  an  amendment 

clearly  germane,  and  yet  it  is 

ameidment  which  the  subcommit- 

the  committee  clearly  did  not 

ar  discuss.   It   is  a   brandnew 

which  this  House,  in  my  judg- 

not  sufficiently  informed  to 

r  jasonable  judgment. 

informed  that  the  committee 

scheduled  a  large  number  of  hear- 

this  very  complicated  subject, 

in  fact,  begun  those  hearings. 

.11  take  place  over  a  period  of 

yveeks.  When  the  hearings  are 

I  think  the  committee  could 

firth  its  recommendations  and 

deal  with  them  on  a  rational 


hjive  heard  in  the  debate  that  a 
of  departments  of  the  admin- 
opposed  this  amendment  or 
nervous  about  it. 

e  heard  that  it  casts  some 

(Jver  our  ability  to  do  business 

of  our  best  allies,  the  State  of 
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I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  about. 

I  voted  against  the  Roth  amendment 
simply  because  I  was  not  ready  to 
make  a  decision  either  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment  or 
the  amendment  itself. 

I  think  we  would  do  ourselves  a 
great  favor  and  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  a  great  favor  if  we  did  not 
burden  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
that  is  now  pending. 

Therefore,  with  reluctance,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  highly  motivated  amend- 
ment, I  suggest  that  the  body  should 
vote  down  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth). 

D  1410 

Mr.  ROTH.  This  amendment  has 
one  other  provision  we  must  be  cogni- 
zant of.  This  amendment  requires  a 
60-day  prior  notice  before  shipment. 
The  proposed  60-day  report  and  wait 
period.  Presidential  Executive  order, 
to  permit  such  exports,  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  prevent  necesary  timely  re- 
sponse to  conditions  abroad. 

Again,  a  timely  response  is  a  very  im- 
portant issue,  especially  in  cases  of 
health  and  safety,  so  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  vote  down  the  Wolpe 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  Member  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  simply  for  the 
record,  I  think  it  should  be  indicated 
that  the  elements  that  are  embraced 
within  the  amendment  before  the 
House  right  now  were  in  fact,  part  of 
legislation  that  was  considered  by  and 
acted  upon  and  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  last  session.  There 
has  been  a  hearing  on  this  same  sub- 
ject this  session. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  act  now, 
then  we  will  be  effectively  acquiescing 
in  anticipated  exports  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents to  Argentina,  to  South  Africa, 
to  India,  countries  on  which  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  already  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  earlier  occa- 
sions. 

The  amendment  before  this  body 
simply  would  make  uniform  the  crite- 
ria of  existing  law.  Right  now  we  are 
not  able  to  sell  powerplants  or  fuel  to 
countries  that  do  not  accept  full  scope 
safeguards.  What  we  do  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  say  that  same  criterion 
should  apply  to  components  and  to 
the  transfer  of  technology  as  well. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  Members  who 
are   concerned   that  this  amendment 


may  unduly  inhibit  the  flexibility  nec- 
es,sary  for  executive  action  that  we 
have  carried  over  into  the  language  of 
this  amendment  Presidential  waiver 
authority.  The  President  could  avoid 
the  restrictions  in  this  legislation  if  he 
were  to  find  that  the  applications  of 
the  restrictions  in  a  specific  instance 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
achievement  of  our  own  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or  if  there  was  a  na- 
tional interest  finding  that  would  dic- 
tate that  those  exports  should  be 
made.  The  60-day  reporting  require- 
ment is  simply  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  informed  60  days  in 
advance  of  the  exports  being  made. 

I  might  point  out  under  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  oveturning 
the  legislative  veto  that  Presidential 
waiver  is  probably  a  very  enhanced 
waiver.  I  submit  the  amendment 
before  this  body  is  terribly  important. 
It  is  directd  at  a  critical  loophole.  If 
we  do  not  act  now  we  will  be  contem- 
plating exports  that  the  vast  majority 
of  this  body  know  are  neither  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
world. 

I  would  ask  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wolpe  amendment  to 
H.R.  3231,  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  amend- 
ment serves  a  necessary  and  critical 
purpose  for  all  of  us  concerned  about 
the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  beyond  the  six  coun- 
tries now  known  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Wolpe  amendment  will  close 
those  loopholes  in  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978  that  allow 
the  export  of  nuclear  reactor  compo- 
nents, personnel  assistance,  and  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  components 
through  third  parties  to  those  coun- 
tries that  have  not  accepted  interna- 
tional inspection  and  safety  guidelines 
for  their  nuclear  facilities. 

For  many  years  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  persuade  the  six  principal 
nonsigners  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty  at  least  to  accept  safe- 
guards on  all  their  nuclear  activities, 
which  are  called  full-scope  safeguards. 
Recent  decisions  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  open  up  nuclear  ex- 
ports with  potential  weaponsmaking 
application  to  three  of  those  nonsigna- 
tories— Argentina.  India,  and  South 
Africa— demonstrate  the  need  for  an 
amendment  such  as  Mr.  Wolfe's. 

At  present,  two  of  those  countries 
have  at  least  the  capability  to  produce 
nuclear  devices.  South  Africa  has  the 
facilities  to  produce  bombs,  and  while 
it  has  not  acknowledged  conducting 
any  nuclear  tests,  in  1979  a  U.S.  spy 
satellite  detected  a  flash  in  the  South 
Atlantic  resembling  a  nuclear  test.  In 
1974,  India  tested  a  crude  atomic 
bomb. 


Providing  these  countries  with  the 
technology,  personnel,  and  material 
essential  to  the  production  of  nuclear 
devices  will  only  undermine  the  long- 
standing efforts  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  the  international  communi- 
ty as  well  to  force  these  countries  to 
stop  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  current  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  undermines  as  well  all 
of  its  efforts  to  engage  in  successful 
arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
And  this  policy  seriously  undermines 
the  efforts  of  all  of  us  who  have 
worked  on  behalf  of  peace  and  nuclear 
disarmament. 

The  escalation  of  countries  capable 
of  producing  nuclear  weapons  intro- 
duces a  new  and  perhaps  even  more  se- 
rious parameter  to  the  nuclear  ques- 
tion. To  put  it  simply,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  face 
enough  difficulty  negotiating  arms  re- 
ductions between  themselves.  Failure 
to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
among  so-called  irresponsible  coun- 
tries will  create  an  impossible  situa- 
tion not  only  for  our  current  genera- 
tion but  for  future  generations  as  well. 

And  providing  those  irresponsible 
countries— that  is,  those  countries  that 
have  currently  refused  to  participate 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty— with  the  technology  and  ma- 
terial capable  of  being  used  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
only  further  undermine  our  already 
tenuous  hold  on  world  survival.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Wolfe). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  196,  noes 
189,  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  373] 

AYES- 196 

Ackerman 

Carr 

Eckart 

Addabbo 

Clarke 

Edgar 

Albosta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Anderson 

Collins 

English 

Andrews  (TX) 

Conyers 

Evans  (ID 

Applegate 

Cooper 

Pascell 

Barnes 

Coughlin 

Fazio 

Bates 

Courter 

Feighan 

Bedell 

Coyne 

Ferraro 

Beilenson 

Crockett 

Florio 

Bennett 

D'Amours 

Poglietta 

Berman 

Dellums 

Foley 

Boggs 

Derrick 

Porsythe 

Borski 

Dicks 

Fowler 

Bosco 

Dixon 

Prank 

Boucher 

Donnelly 

Frost 

Boxer 

Dorgan 

Garcia 

Brooks 

Downey 

Gejdenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Durbin 

Gephardt 

Bryant 

Dwyer 

Glickman 

Burton  (CA) 

Dymally 

Gonzalez 

Carper 

Early 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 


Akaka 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Cai-ney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 


Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

MeCurdy 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rin».ldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

NOES— 189 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasjch 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 


Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 


Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 


Spratl 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Simdquisl 

Swift 

Taylor 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 


Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williamis(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Alexander 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Byron 

Cheney 

Clay 

Corcoran 

Daschle 

Davis 


Dingell 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Gibbons 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hance 

Heftel 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Kramer 

Latta 

Lungren 

Marriott 

Miller  (CA) 
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Moakley 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rudd 

Simon 

Skellon 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thomas  (CA) 

Young (PL) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Nelson  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  26,  line  15,  change  -Sec.  112"  to  •Sec. 
112  (a)",  and  after  line  2  on  p.  27  add  the 
following: 

••(b)  Section  (h)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2405(g)),  as  r(?designated  by  Section 
110(b)(1)  of  the  Act,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  designating  the  existing  text  of  Sec- 
tion (h)  as  paragraph  •'(1)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(2)  The  President  shall  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  his  actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  by  the  end  of  the  first  6- 
month  period  of  controls  imposed  under 
this  section  and  shall  report  the  results  of 
that  evaluation  to  Congress  by  the  end  of 
such  6-month  period. 

•'(3)  In  the  event  that  the  President's  ef- 
forts are  not  successful  in  eliminating  for- 
eign availability  during  the  first  6-month 
period  when  controls  imposed  under  this 
paragraph  are  in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall 
thereafter  take  into  account  the  foreign 
availability  of  goods  or  technology  subject 
to  controls.  If  the  Secretary  affirmatively 
determines  that  a  similar  good  or  technolo- 
gy is  available  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  to  coun- 
tries subject  to  such  controls  so  that  denial 
of  the  license  would  be  ineffective  in  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  controls,  then,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  license  for  the  export 
of  such  goods  or  technology  during  the 
period  of  such  foreign  availability.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  remove  such  goods  or  technolo- 
gy from  the  list  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
secti.'jn  (1)  if  he  determines  such  action  is 
appropriate. 
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Secretary  shall  make  a  determi- 

foreign  availability  on  his  own  Ini- 

upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  that 

a  lability  exists  from  an  export  li- 

api  licant.  The  Secretary  shall  accept 

appl  icant's    representations    made    in 

supported  by  clear  and  convinc- 

unless   such   representations 

contradicted   by   reliable   evidence,   in- 

^^ientific  or  physical  examination. 

ion  based  upon  adequate  factual 

information,  or  intelligence  information. 

(3)  of  this  subsection  shall 

in  a  case  in  which  export  controls 

imposed  under  subsections  (i).  <j)  or  (k) 


"(4)  Tht 
nation  of 
tiative  or 
such  av 
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writing 
ing 
are 

eluding 
expert 


aitd 
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"(5) 
not  appl) 
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of  this  section 

"(6) 
lations 
out  this 


The 


Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
ei  tablishing  procedures  for  carrying 
s  ?ction." 

NflCHEL  (during  the  reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  amendment  be  consid- 

read    and    printed    in    the 
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CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Illinois? 
was  no  objection. 
nIiCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
sq-called      foreign      availability 
,  and  applies  to  the  foreign 
section  of  the  bill. 

the  amendment  is  similar 

language   relating  to   foreign 

contained  in  the  national 

section  of  this  bill,  and  to  lan- 

cantained  in  the  foreign  policy 

)f  the  Senate  bill. 

smendment  states  that  if  the 

imposes  export  controls,  he 

ii^mediately  undertake  negotia- 

those  appropriate  foreign 

that  have  similar  goods  are 

._  to  export. 

President  is  unsuccessful  in 

negotiations  during  the  initial  6- 

period   when   controls   are   in 

the    Secretary    of    Commerce 

in  the  subsequent  6-month 

take  into  account  the  foreign 

of  the  goods  or  technology 

to  controls. 

finds  that  such  goods  are  in 
avbilable   in   sufficient   quantity 
ov^er  countries  so  that  denial  of 
license  would  be  ineffective 
the  purposes  of  the  con- 
he  must  issue  the  license, 
imendment  also  contains  lan- 
(lutlining  the  general  basis  for 
foreign  availability, 
be  further  noted  that  the 
does  not  apply  to  controls 
in   cases   where   such   exports 
:  nake  a  significant  contribution 
nilitary  potential  of  a  terrorist 
Nor  would   the   amendment 
cases  where  crime  control  and 
instruments  and  equipment 
)e    used    by    internal    security 
to  abuse  their  citizens.  And  fi- 
amendment  would  not  apply 
where  treaties  or  internation- 
would  dictate  otherwise, 
instances,    the    President 
may  impose  controls  without  any  6- 


11 
ion 


tne 


agre  ;ments 


t  \ose 


month   limit.   That  exception  simply 
reflects  current  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  compromise.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  view  on  the  one 
hand  that  if  there  is  foreign  availabil- 
ity, there  should  be  no  controls  im- 
posed whatsoever,  and  the  view  on  the 
other  side  that  there  should  be  no 
limits  on  the  President's  ability  to  im- 
plement controls  in  the  name  of  for- 
eign policy. 

This  amendment  basically  allows  the 
President  to  impose  export  controls 
for  whatever  reason  he  may  choose,  or 
as  may  be  defined  under  other  parts  of 
the  bill.  However,  if  foreign  availabil- 
ity exists  after  6  months,  the  controls 
must  be  lifted  except  in  those  three  in- 
stances I  cited  earlier. 

We  offer  this  amendment  because 
under  the  bill  as  reported,  there  is  no 
language  in  the  foreign  policy  section 
requiring  the  President  to  take  into 
account  foreign  availability  in  the  im- 
plementation of  controls. 

This  is  ironic,  because  in  the  nation- 
al security  section  we  do  have  limits 
on  the  President's  authority  in  this 
regard,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  It 
would  seem  that  the  reverse  should 
have  been  the  case,  because  one  could 
certainly  justify  controls  more  so  in 
defending  national  security  than  in 
simply  carrying  out  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  will  argue 
that  unrestrained  transfer  of  sensitive 
high  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  ourselves  or  our  allies  is  either  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  security  or 
in  the  interest  of  business  and  labor. 

But  when  we  come  to  questions  that 
go  beyond  matters  of  sensitive  high- 
technology  transfers,  we  get  into  an 
area  of  controversy. 

What,  for  example,  should  be  our 
policy  on  items  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  that  do  not  fall  under 
this  highly  sensitive  area  but  which 
American  industry  wants  to  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union?  And  suppose  those 
items  are  also  produced  by  other  na- 
tions who  also  want  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

I  have  had  some  personal  and  rather 
unfortunate  experiences  in  this  field. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  and  to  a  simi- 
lar degree  Fiat-Allis,  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, have  endured  a  roller-coaster 
series  of  policy  changes,  under  admin- 
istrations of  both  parties,  concerning 
the  sale  of  pipelaying  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Without  taking  you  through  the  tor- 
turous series  of  on-again,  off-again 
switches  in  policy,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  pipelayers  have  become  symbolic 
of  an  entire  category  of  export  items. 
I  refer  to  those  items  that  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers sell— or  hope  to  sell— to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  which  are  also  pro- 
duced by  manufacturers  of  other  na- 
tions, just  as  eager  to  make  the  sales. 
Should  such  items  be  included  on  lists 
of  sanctioned  products? 


One  point  should  be  made  about 
pipelaying  equipment.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stopped  the  sale  of  this 
equipment  in  December  of  1981  he  did 
not  do  so  because  he  saw  them  as 
items  of  national  security. 

He  did  so  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  after  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  in  Poland. 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  The 
value  of  that  particular  sanction  had 
to  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  how- 
well  it  accomplished  its  aim  of  punish- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  An  objective 
review  of  the  situation  shows  that  we 
did  not  punish  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  case,  but  we  did  punish  ourselves. 
Is  it  really  being  hard  line  to  impose 
a  sanction  that  does  not  and  cannot 
work?  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  It  is 
only  being  hardheaded. 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est for  Congress  to  place  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  a  Presidents  power  to 
impose  sanctions.  A  President  can  not 
be  shackled  by  such  measures.  He 
needs  a  relatively  free  hand  to  deal 
with  fast-moving  events. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
time  we  reached  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tive agreement  with  the  executive 
branch  which  takes  the  real  world  into 
account. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
on-again,  off-again  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions on  items  which  the  Russians  can 
purchase  from  others  is  bad  foreign 
policy  and  bad  domestic  policy  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  pipelayers.  the  Japa- 
nese—among others— make  good  prod- 
ucts. They  are  not  at  all  bashful  about 
selling  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yes.  a  President  can  theoretically 
cajole  or  persuade  or  put  pressure  on 
our  allies  to  stop  such  sales.  But  more 
often  than  not  such  diplomatic  efforts 
simply  do  not  work.  The  Russians  get 
the  items  anyhow. 

Before  1978,  the  Caterpillar  Co.  had 
85  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union  market 
for  track-type  tractors  and  pipelayers. 
But  then  in  mid-1978  President  Carter 
placed  export  controls  on  such  items. 
Since  then  similar  sanctions  have  been 
imposed. 

This  has  led  to  a  total  reversal  of 
sales— Komatsu  of  Japan  now  has  85 
percent  of  such  sales. 

That  must  be  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  shocking  reversals  in  the 
history  of  American  exporting.  It  did 
not  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
buying  one  pipelayer.  But  it  did  cost 
us  roughly  35,000  man-years  of  labor 
and  half  a  billion  dollars  in  lost  sales. 
So  the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to 
stop  agreeing  to  this  fiction  that  such 
sanctions  are  proof  of  being  a  hard 
liner. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  say  that  we 
should  not  sell  pipelayers  because  it 
shows  we  are  tough  with  the  Russians. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  when  we  do  this 


the  Soviet  Union  cries  all  the  way  to 
the  Komatsu  plant  in  Japan  where 
they  buy  pipelayers  we  will  not  sell. 

Being  hard  line  does  not  mean 
making  gestures— it  means  doing 
things  that  really  hurt.  Stopping 
America  from  selling  items  that  other 
nations  are  willing  to  sell  does  not 
hurt  anyone— except  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is,  I 
believe  a  reasonable  and  commonsense 
approach  that  preserves  basic  Presi- 
dential prerogatives  but  at  the  same- 
time  would  enable  us  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pipeline  experience. 

It  is  a  jobs  amendment  designed  to 
protect  American  workers  from  inef- 
fectual foreign  policy  actions. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  from  Illinois,  indicated  that  his 
is  a  compromise,  his  amendment. 
Indeed  I  have  a  much  more  aggressive 
amendment  that  does  not  provide  for 
the  6-month  period  of  Presidential  ne- 
gotiation nor  for  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  President  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  put  into 
his  amendment.  I  can  understand  why 
you  thought  my  amendment  is  a  little 
too  strong. 

Companies  in  my  district  are  also 
purple-hearted  victims  of  a  licensing 
procedure  that  few  of  us  understand, 
and  which  is  admittedly  poorly  execut- 
ed. I  prefer  my  amendment.  However, 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  it.  I  think  the 
compromise  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois will  be  a  big  step  forward  even  if 
it  does  not  go  forward.  It  may  not  be 
enough,  but  I  am  going  to  support  it 
for  now.  and  hope  for  better  things  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  valid 
point  and  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  we  provide  procedures  for 
consideration  of  foreign  availability 
under  national  security  controls  but 
we  have  no  comparable  provision 
under  foreign  policy  controls. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  in  the 
future  if  the  President  is  to  apply 
export  controls  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons that  they  will  be  lifted  over  a 
period  of  time  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  foreign  availability  exists. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  a  question. 

The  gentleman  makes  it  very  clear 
that  his  amendment  would  not  apply 
to  controls  imposed  under  the  subsec- 
tions on  human  rights  and  interna- 
tional terrorism.  We  presently  have 
foreign  policy  controls  on  certain 
coimtries  under  those  provisions. 


Under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
the  President  would  not  be  exempted 
from  applying  controls  in  view  of  for- 
eign availability  if  they  are  for  reasons 
of  human  rights,  international  terror- 
ism, and  such? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  provide  for  three  exemptions 
whereby  the  President  can  apply  con- 
trols regardless  of  foreign  availability. 
They  are  in  cases  of  crime  control  in- 
struments, terrorism,  and  internation- 
al agreements. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Initiator  of 
the  amendment  a  question. 
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I  would  like  to  clarify,  if  I  might,  the 
status  of  component  part  manufactur- 
ers under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  suppliers 
of  parts  for  an  end  product  manufac- 
tured in  another  country  face  an  espe- 
cially difficult  problem  when  we  talk 
about  the  need  for  reliability 

If  a  foreign  manufacturer  agrees  to 
use  a  U.S.-made  component  that  for- 
eign manufacturer  has  to  have  assur- 
ance that  the  U.S.  component  will  be 
available  from  the  U.S.  supplier  with- 
out interruption,  even  though  there 
may  not  be  a  contract  in  effect  for 
that  component  at  any  specific  time. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  able  to  tell 
me  if  his  amendment  addresses  that 
issue. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  this  amendment 
would  in  essence  put  a  6-month  limit 
on  any  controls  of  component  parts  if 
such  parts  are  available  from  a  foreign 
source. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  In  essence, 
component  parts  will  be  given  the 
same  safeguards  as  all  other  products 
subject  to  export  controls. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct,  that  would  be  the  case  under 
my  amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  language  being  proposed 
tracks  the  Senate  language.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
tell  me  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  And  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's intention  that  it  also  tracks  the 
language  included  in  the  Senate  report 
which  indicates  as  follows:  That  the 
committee  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  actions  of  a 
country  against  which  controls  have 
been  instituted  are  of  such  an  abhor- 
rant  nature  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
controls  would  be  appropriate  despite 
the  decision  of  our  allies  not  to  cooper- 
ate; controls  against  Libya,  Kampu- 
chea, and  South  Africa  are  illustrative 
of  such  cases. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  was  our  inten- 
tion in  allowing  the  three  basic  exemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  initiator  of  the  amendment  a  ques- 
tion. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  the  language 
reads:  The  Secretary  shall  remove 
such  goods  or  technology  from  the  list 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  1  if 
he  determined  such  action  is  appropri- 
ate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
my  understanding  of  that  language  is 
correct.  I  understand  from  that  lan- 
guage that  even  after  we  have  gone 
through  this  6-month  period  and  the 
subsequent  6-month  period,  if  the  Sec- 
retary would  determine  that  the 
action  would  be  appropriate,  that  the 
restriction  would  remain  in  effect;  is 
tli.3.t.  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  it  would  have  to 
be  qualified  by  then  what  follows  later 
in  the  text  of  the  amendment,  which 
reads  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
determination  of  foreign  availability 
on  his  own  initiative  et  cetera,  et 
cctcrs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  But  he  would 
retain  that  discretion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  but  he  must  of 
course  adhere  to  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  lUinios  (Mr. 
Michel). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment.  The  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida: Page  13.  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 

Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  2: 

■(0)  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.— Any  li- 
cense to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  any 
good  or  technology  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  shall  be  denied 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
export  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
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the  President  certifies  to  the 

that    the    Government    of    the 

Ur|on  has  officially  apologized  for 

down  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  ci- 

rdlane  on  September  1.  1983,  and 

accordance    with    relevant    United 

international  law,  fully  compen- 

surviviors  of  the  United  States 

board  that  airplane.". 

(o)   of   section    5   of   the 

Atininistration  Act  of  1979,  as  added 

(f)  of  this  section,  shall  not 

contract  to  export  entered  into 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Florida? 

Mr.   Chairman,   re- 
right  to  object.  I  do  not 
)bject.  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
of  order  because  I  do  not 
understahd  and  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
ge  itleman's  amendment. 

point  of  order  is  reserved,  I 
with  jraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
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of  Florida  (during  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 

that  the  amendment  be 

as  read  and  printed  in  the 


SltlTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
amendment  is  rather  short, 
than  go  through  this,  I  think 

may  just 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  pbint  of  order. 

The  C  I  AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemj  n  from  Minnesota  reserves  a 
point  of  )rder  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
withdrav  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemiii  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith)? 
There  vas  no  objection. 
Mr.  SllITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
sinpe  the  Korean  Air  Line  flight 
shot    down    by    the    Soviet 
administration  and  many 
have  proposed  various  sanc- 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
some  form  of  sanction  is,  in 
lid  and  necessary  response. 
)elieve  the  United  States  must 
th  )se  sanctions  which  fit  the  sit- 
'  We  must  reexamine  each  and 
of  our  relationship  with  a 
which  values  human  life 


19d2,  the  export  administration 
ejcport  licenses  for  $32  million 
goods  for  shipment  to  the 
most  of  these  goods  involved 
tedhnology  products  and  sophis- 
€  quipment.  Out  of  a  total  trade 
Soviets  of  $2.1  billion,  these 
exports  help  to  improve  the 
economy  and  the  Soviet  mili- 
their  overall  military 
The  Soviet  ability  to  pur- 
equipment  enables  them  to 
1  ate  more  of  its  resources  on  a 
buildup.  These  export  items 
their  way  directly  into  the 


en  lancing 


US 


military  machines  which  causes  us  to 
respond  by  spending  more  money  on 
our  own  defense. 

The  United  States  is  now  spending 
billions  of  dollars  in  defense  to 
counter  the  Soviet  military  buildup. 
Why  should  this  Congress  allow  any 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  in 
the  end  are  contrary  to  U.S.  interests? 
Agricultural  sales  such  as  grain  may 
help  the  Soviet  people  directly,  al- 
though we  might  want  to  reexamine 
such  commercial  arrangements  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  drawn  with 
the  best  possible  terms  for  the  United 
States.  But  we  sell  the  Soviets  much 
more.  In  1982,  the  export  administra- 
tion issued  export  licenses  for  such 
products  as: 

Laser  equipment,  electronic  comput- 
ing equipment,  magnetic  recording 
equipment,  integrated  circuits,  and  pe- 
troleum equipment. 

The  Soviet  Union  depends  upon  the 
United  States  for  a  sizable  amount  of 
such  equipment.  Some  of  these  items 
are  classified  as  high  technology  prod- 
ucts by  our  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  the  necessary  vali- 
dated licenses  for  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  any  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  export  controls. 

This  amendment  would  be  effective 
so  long  as  the  Soviets  fail  to  apologize 
for  the  crime  which  they  perpetrated 
against  the  Korean  airliner  and  so 
long  as  they  refuse  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  the  victims. 

This  amendment  will  only  prohibit 
new  contracts  in  these  sensitive  areas 
for  the  2  year  authorization  of  this  bill 
and  will  not  affect  existing  contracts. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  most 
of  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  the  export  administra- 
tion figures  of  1982.  the  amendment 
would  only  block  less  than  2  percent 
of  our  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.— $32.0 
million  out  of  $2.6  billion— however, 
the  Congress  must  respond  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and 
certainly  the  Korean  airliner  incident. 
The  U.S..  therefore,  should  deny  the 
Soviets  the  supply  of  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  best -quality  technol- 
ogy in  the  world.  This  Nation  must 
prohibit  the  export  of  any  such  tech- 
nology which  will  help  the  Soviet 
economy.  According  to  a  Washington 
Post  article,  even  our  top  East-West 
trade  expert  in  the  State  Department 
resigned  in  protest  to  our  Govern- 
ment's inaction  in  preventing  high 
technology  transfers  to  the  Soviets. 

My  amendment  will  not  have  any 
negative  impact  upon  the  U.S.  econo- 
my or  exports,  but  it  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  upon  their  military 
use  of  our  technology.  Stopping  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  im- 
portant technological  areas  will  be  a 
strong  and  painful  sanction. 


I  urge  you  to  support  my  efforts  to 
prevent  the  export  of  important  U.S. 
high  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  realize  that  in  this  era  after  the 
Korean  airliner  this  is  probably  a 
sexy-sounding  amendment.  I  want  to 
know  what  additional,  either  author- 
ity or  mandatory  requirements  the 
gentleman  is  putting  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  does  not 
already  have  the  right  to  do.  What 
makes  this  unique  from  what  other- 
wise is  in  the  bill  or  is  under  the  law? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  There  is  no 
mandatory  requirement  here  for  the 
President  other  than  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  have  not  apologized  for  the  in- 
cident and  taken  responsibility.  And  so 
long  as  they  refuse  to  pay  compensa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glickman 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  And  so  long 
as  they  refuse  to  pay  compensation 
the  President  has  no  authority  and  it 
is  mandatory  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  He  has  no  author- 
ity to  do  what? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  These  items 
covered  by  this  amendment  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  an  export  license. 
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Therefore,  no  export  license  would 
be  granted  until  such  time  as  the  pre- 
conditions would  be  met.  In  any  event, 
the  President  could,  assuming  those 
conditions  being  met 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  What  are  those 
preconditions  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  again?  That  they  apolo- 
gize? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  take  responsibility  and 
apologize,  and  they  must  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  victims— a  small  price.  I 
think,  to  pay.  and,  at  the  very  least, 
something  that,  if  they  do  not,  will  be 
of  use  in  showing  the  world  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  continue  to  help  their 
economy. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  just  make 
the  following  points:  I  do  not  think 
there  is  probably  any  President  who 
would  more  prefer  to  enact  strong 
measures  against  the  Soviet  Union 
than  the  current  President,  but  I  must 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  find  it  highly 
contradictory  for  us  to  be  selling  other 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
grain,  which  I  favor,  with  no  condi- 
tions, and  then  selectively  pick  out  the 
products  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 


about  and  put  conditions  on  the  sale 
of  those  particular  products. 

I  think  that  once  we  have  made  the 
decision  to  sell  nonmilitary  items  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  highly  contra- 
dictory to  start  picking  and  choosing, 
because  as  the  gentleman  said  in  his 
own  statement,  today  microprocessors, 
tomorrow  grain. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  While  I  said  that  grain  may  be  of 
some  benefit  directly  to  the  Soviet 
people,  the  items  which  I  have  chosen 
to  specifically  include  as  being  denied 
an  export  license  are  those  which  may 
be  used  directly  for  military  capabil- 
ity, and  I  read  that  list.  We  are  being 
very  selective.  In  fact,  this  is  not  con- 
tradictory at  all.  These  are  items 
which  are  specifically  usable  in  their 
military. 

And  let  me  point  out  again  that  if 
we  continue  to  fund  these  items,  we 
will  wind  up  having  to  pay  more  in  our 
defense  costs  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batting our  own  technology  being  put 
b3.cR  Ett  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  that  he  just  made. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  this  Congress— I 
think  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding it,  in  the  letters  and  in  the 
correspondence  that  I  get— go  on 
record  to  try  to  cut  off  some  of  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  that  we 
are  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  shooting  down  of  that  plane  is 
still  a  red  hot  issue  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  getting  letters  daily 
asking  that  we  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it,  and  I  support  it.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  passes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  this  is  not 
something  that  would  hurt  the  U.S. 
economy  but.  rather,  speak  the  mes- 
sage that  the  people  of  this  country, 
including  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, want  spoken,  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  help  support  their  econo- 
my with  items  that  can  be  turned 
against  us.  And.  at  the  same  time,  we 
will  have  saved  ourselves  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  process  by  not  having 
to  combat  our  own  technology  in  the 
future. 


I  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand how  comprehensive  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's intent  to  deal  only  with  militari- 
ly critical  technology  or  only  to  things 
controlled  under  Cocom.  or  in  fact  are 
we  talking  now  about  licensing  of  all 
goods  and  technology  subject  to 
export  controls? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  It  is  the  li- 
censing of  the  goods  and  technology 
that  are  under  subsection  (o)  of  sec- 
tion (5)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  list  is:  Bacteria,  chemical  ma- 
terial, communications  equipment, 
electron  tubes,  electronic  computing 
equipment,  electronic  test  equipment, 
image  process  equipment,  integrated 
circuits,  laser  equipment,  magnetic  re- 
cording equipment,  petroleum  equip- 
ment, and  polymeric  substances. 

It  is  a  selected  group  of  items  which 
I  feel  may  ultimately  be  harmful  to 
our  interests  if  we  sell  it  to  them  and 
at  the  same  time  hurtful  to  their  mili- 
tary intentions  and  yet  not  the  grain 
type  of  situation  which  would  harm 
our  own  economy  as  well  as  deny  the 
Soviet  people. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  so  that  I  may  make 
one  other  point,  subsection  (o)  of  sec- 
tion (5)  of  the  Export  Act— I  do  not 
happen  to  have  it  here  in  front  of 
me— actually  consists  of  the  list  that 
the  gentleman  just  mentioned;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  There  are 
other  items.  Any  validated  license  that 
is  required  for  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy subject  to  export  controls  under 
section  (o)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  Those  items  that  I  have  read 
are  contained  in  section  (o). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  And  are  there 
other  items,  as  well? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  not 
aware  of  them. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zschau  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  share  the  gentleman's  outrage  and 
revulsion  at  the  act  that  the  Soviet 
Union  perpetrated  on  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  007  airliner. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion: Has  the  gentleman  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  amendment 
with  the  State  Department  or  with 
the  administration? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  them.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  relat- 
ing to  this  bill,  and  they  have  found 
this  amendment,  after  some  discus- 
sion, to  be  appropriate  as  basically  a 
substitute  for  what  some  of  us  origi- 
nally wanted  to  do.  And  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  sense  of  what 
Congress  wants  to  do. 

And  let  me  reiterate,  please,  if  I 
may,  this  is  not  only  in  response  to  the 
Korean  airliner  incident.  This  is  more. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  incident  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Afghanistan, 
the  actions  in  the  Middle  East,  the  ac- 
tions in  the  Far  East,  all  of  those 
things  that  we  have  watched  over  the 
years  take  place  have  shown  a  pattern 
of  conduct  which  I  believe  needs  to  be 
responded  to  in  some  way  that  the 
United  States  has.  without  in  effect 
tearing  down  the  kinds  of  movements 
we  have  made  toward  obtaining  any 
kind  of— well,  if  you  want  to  use  a 
word  that  is  no  longer  in  fashion— de- 
tente. I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  be 
a  factor  which  will  be  ultimately  total- 
ly degenerative  in  our  relationship. 
But  by  the  same  token,  it  is  something 
which  will  give  us  a  basis  for  telling 
the  Soviets  and  our  allies  that  we  will 
not  stand  idly  by  while  these  kinds  of 
actions  take  place. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  wall 
yield  further,  I  just  want  to  make  the 
point  that  under  the  current  Export 
Administration  Act,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  have  the 
authority  to  do  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  proposing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  since  January,  1980,  there  has 
been  a  virtual  embargo  on  high  tech- 
nology shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  would  like  to  also  point  out,  as  I 
just  mentioned,  that  the  administra- 
tion already  has  the  authority  to  do 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing that  Congress  mandate  be  done. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me  appropriate 
in  these  very  sensitive  times,  where  we 
are   negotiating   arms   control   agree- 
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subsidiaries  and  individuals  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
that  they  cannot  ship  to.  Is  that  your 
intention? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  We  have  to 
amend  that  section  to  put  down  the 
mandatory  portion  to  the  administra- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  issue  those  li- 
censes, but  then  reference  is  made  to 
that  section  where  those  particular 
goods  are  concerned. 

So  we  have  not  tied  the  hands  of  the 
administration  with  reference  to  all 
the  other  items  that  are  exportable 
under  the  law;  only  to  those  contained 
in  that  section.  Then  section  5  is  made 
reference  to  because  we  must  put 
those  mandatorily  as  being  denied 
export  licenses. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
F»resident,  under  this  section,  can  deny 
the  export  of  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  Congress,  by  this  particular  type 
of  amendment,  may  want  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  certain 
types  of  technology  where  the  admin- 
istration has  not,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  indicated,  shown  a 
strong  desire  because  while  there  is 
apparently  right  now  an  embargo  on 
these  items,  $32  million  worth  was 
sent  to  the  Soviets  last  year. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  sure,  but  if  we  negotiat- 
ed a  grain  agreement  tomorrow,  that 
would  be  denied  an  export  license 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  No,  it  would 
not,  because  that  particular  item  is 
not  contained  in  subsection  (o). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  briefly:  What 
effect  would  this  have  on  present  sup- 
pliers to  the  Soviet  pipeline? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Anything 
which  is  already  existing  in  contract 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. This  only  applies  to  new  con- 
tracts or  new  applications  for  licenses. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  commend  him  for  his 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  walked  back  on  the 
floor  after  the  gentleman  had  offered 
his  amendment  and  I  was  a  little  con- 
fused by  some  of  the  que.stions  that 
were  being  asked  of  him. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  all  the  So- 
viets have  to  do  is  to  apologize  and  pay 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  survi- 
vors; is  that  right? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  a  great 
amendment.  Everybody  in  this  House 
ought  to  support  it  unanimously.  I 
commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  amends  section  5  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  and  there- 
in it  is  stated  that  the  President  may 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  "any 
goods"  or  technology  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  or  ex- 
ported by  any  person  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States. 

If  a  company,  whoever  it  may  be, 
were  to  sell  10  pounds  of  com  or  a 
nickle's  worth  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R 
tomorrow,  the  President  would  be 
obliged  to  deny  that  country  a  license 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  find  it  very  strange  that  this 
amendment,  which  applies  to  the  na- 
tional security  controls  section  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  was  not 
taken  to  the  administration  or  to  any 
of  the  departments  which  might  have 
jurisdiction,  whether  they  be  State, 
Defense,  Commerce,  or  the  National 
Security  Council,  for  consultation. 

Apparently  the  intention  is  to  move 
free  form  in  this  committee,  without 
consulting  the  people  who  have  to  ad- 
minister this  law.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  not  anybody  here  who  wants 
to  cheer  the  U.S.S.R.  We  are  all  out- 
raged by  the  murder  of  airline  passen- 
gers. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some 
worthwhile,  ongoing  contacts,  and 
contracts,  and  we  would  like,  where  we 
consider  it  safe  from  a  security  stand- 
point to  do  so,  and  where  the  Presi- 
dent considers  it  safe  to  do  so.  to  do 
some  business  so  we  can  expand  U.S. 
agriculture  and  to  build  U.S.  jobs. 


It  seems  to  me  that  without  the 
President  requesting  this  authority, 
this  proposal  is  a  rather  reckless  kind 
of  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  handling  the  Korean  Air  Line 
incident,  did  a  masterful  and  a  serious 
job.  One  of  the  things  that  he  did  not 
do  was  to  rush  willy-nilly  into  embar- 
goes. This  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, pushes  us  into  a  total  embargo. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  foreign  policy 
consideration  which  has  not  received 
adequate  discussion  by  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  it. 

I  realize  that  a  vote  against  it  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  naive  or  unin- 
formed as  of  an  affirmation  of  an  act 
of  terrorism,  but  it  is  not.  We  ought  to 
move  only  after  serious  consideration. 
We  ought  to  be  at  least  consulting 
with  our  executive  departments.  I  urge 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  outraged  as 
anybody  at  the  shooting  down  of  the 
KAL  airliner,  but  I  am  absolutely  baf- 
fled as  to  why  such  a  serious— and  it  is 
serious— and  far-reaching  amendment 
was  not  run  past  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Commerce  Department, 
or  the  administration. 

Is  there  some  particular  reason  why 
we  cannot  get  the  input  of  the  State 
Department  on  this?  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith)  if 
he  would  answer  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  let  me  just 
say  that  I  certainly  understand  his 
concern  about  consultation  with  the 
State  Department.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  State  Department 
never  consults  with  me.  They  want  my 
vote  on  issues,  and  they  have  yet  ever 
to  come  to  talk  to  me  about  anything. 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  separation  of 
power  in  this  country,  and  they  seem 
to  treat  that  more  importantly  than 
we  do.  I  also  feel  that  this  Congress,  as 
a  separate  branch  of  Government,  has 
the  right  to  speak  out  on  certain  issues 
and  that  the  administration  has  a 
policy  which  they  must  follow,  but  we 
also  set  some  form  of  policy  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  stand  alone,  kind 
of  shooting  in  the  breeze.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  speak  out,  and  I  think  this  is 
one  way  of  speaking  out. 

This  does  not  bind  the  hands  of  the 
administration  to  any  large  degree,  as 
I  indicated.  This  is  merely  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  trade  that  we  do 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  just  in 


areas  which  I  consider  to  be  and 
others  consider  to  be  rather  inappro- 
priate to  send  over  in  light  of  the  inci- 
dents over  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  much  as  I  would 
like  to  join  the  bandwagon  and  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  an  atrocity, 
and  it  was  nothing  less,  I  do  not  feel 
comfortable  adopting  an  amendment 
that  is  so  far  reaching  without  know- 
ing what  the  nuances  are. 

I  attribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  almost  omnipotence  in  terms 
of  his  power  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do,  and  his  wisdom,  and  his  insight, 
but  I  suspect  he  could  learn  something 
by  asking  the  people  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  diplomacy  and  for- 
eign relations  what  their  opinion  is. 
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Until  that  happens,  I  must  regretful- 
ly vote  against  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  reasonably  proposed.  It 
may  be  a  good  idea,  but  I  just  do  not 
know,  and  jumping  in  the  dark  on 
something  as  delicate  as  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding,  and  I  just  have 
one  more  thing  to  say. 

I  have  asked  staff,  to  what  goods 
and  technologies  does  this  subsection 
apply?  Nobody  can  really  say.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  said,  "section  (o)," 
but  it  is  still  awfully  vague.  That  being 
so,  I  think  we  ought  to  legislate  re- 
sponsibly, and  this  does  not  seem  to 
meet  that  criterion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  looking  at 
all  there  is  of  section  (o).  There  is  no 
existing  section  (o).  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  looking  at  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  the  only  clue  we 
have  as  to  section  (o). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  the 
committee  wants  embargoes,  here  is  a 
good  chance  to  impose  one.  But  this 
Congress  has  spoken  out  against  em- 
bargoes. 

On  numerous  occasions,  we  have 
tried  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  them 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  need  more 
3e]f-inflicted  embargoes.  I  hope  we  will 
no  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  reluctant  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  noted,  our  entire  effort  in  this  leg- 
islation has  been  aimed  at  lifting  inef- 
fective controls  and  trying  to  develop 
a  process  by  which  we  can  deny  export 
licenses  for  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  reasons  with  some  consist- 
ency. If  we  are  going  to  provide  some 
authority  to  the  President  in  one  sec- 
tion and  then  turn  around  and  make 
impossible  his  discretion  to  use  that 
authority  in  another,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  not  being  very  consistent. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  the 
amendment  is  because  it  is  basically  a 
foreign  policy  control  that  is  being 
placed  in  the  national  security  section 
of  the  bill.  National  security  is  intend- 
ed to  control  the  flow  of  technology 
that  would  go  into  the  hands  of  our 
adversaries  and  perhaps  enhance  their 
military  capability.  That  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  the  national  security 
section  of  the  act.  We  reserve  the  for- 
eign policy  section  for  the  President  to 
utilize  in  cases  involving  human  rights 
or  in  cases  of  terrorism  and  other  in- 
stances where  he  feels  that  foreign 
policy  controls  are  necessary. 

But  this  amendment  attempts  to  in- 
tegrate those  two  sections  of  the  law 
by  trying  to  actually  apply  a  foreign 
policy  control  under  the  national  secu- 
rity section  of  the  bill. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  has  a  lot  of 
appeal  because  it  comes  in  the  wake  of 
the  Korean  airliner  incident.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  emotion,  and  rightly  so. 
in  this  body  about  that  dastardly  act, 
and  I  think  the  President  has  exer- 
cised some  restraint  in  his  reaction  to 
the  Russians'  attack  on  that  airliner. 
But  I  think  it  would  demean  this  body 
if  we  were  to  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  actually  force  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, not  only  in  this  particular  in- 
stance but  in  future  years,  the  inabil- 
ity to  use  any  discretion  in  utilizing 
those  controls  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  appreciate 
that  the  gentleman  has  actually  ac- 
commodated many  of  our  concerns  by 
attempting  to  link  that  control  to  an 
official  apology  and  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  families  involved,  I  still 
feel  it  is  contrary  to  the  act  and  ought 
to  be  opposed. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  maker  of  the  amendment 
in  a  colloquy,  if  I  might. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position  and  interpretation  of 
his  amendment,  it  is  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  cover  grain;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,    this     amendment     technically 
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SMITH  of  Florida.  I  believe  that 
under  it,  but  this  does 
any  existing  contracts. 
LAPOMARSINO.  I  am  sorry,  I 
_   the  last  word. 
:tH  of  Florida.  This  does  not 
existing  contracts. 
LA(bOMARSINO.  How  about  to- 
contracts? 
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lAgOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
m  ight  say  that  on  my  side  we 
dii  ferent  interpretation. 

ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 

should  appear  that  in  fact  it 

grain,  is  there  an  ambiguity 

SItlTH   of   Florida.    I    do   not 
the  re  is.  The  grain  is  under  com- 

ontrol,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
.„  I  inder  foreign  policy. 
LApOMARSINO.  But  the  gen- 
intention    is    not    to    cover 

tjhat  correct? 
SW ITH  of  Florida.  That  is  abso- 
coirect. 

LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  a  good 
is:  Why?  Why  is  it  not  cov- 


t) 


SMITH  of  Florida.  Because  I  do 
/e  with   the  existing  agree- 
up  to  me  at  this  moment  to 
and  vitiate  what  this  admin- 
has     already     indicated     it 
do  and  in  fact  did  do.  That 
mean  I  do  not  have  serious 

about  it. 

in  my  statement,  I  specifical- 

that  we  ought  to  go  back 

at  the  grain  agreement  be- 

while  I  am  not  sure 

we   should   be  selling   them 

_ .,,  the  contract  under  which 

lling  them  grain  is  an  atro- 

of  work,  and  any  normal 

in  America  would  never 

a  contract  like  that. 

is  far  beyond  the  purview 

I   intended  to  do  with  this 

My   intent   was  to   hurt 

._  it  would  hurt  them  the 

the   high   technology   area, 

the   United   States   as 

as  possible.  That  was  my  in- 

and  I  believe  the  amendment 

...  .„  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Li  LGOMARSINO.  I  agree  with 

gen:leman   on   high    technology. 


f  I  ankly. 


lot. 
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but  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  be 
affecting  grain,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  agree  with 
thsLt  fts  well. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  All  right. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  it 
should  affect  future  grain  sales  or  not? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  make  no 
such  statement  because  there  is  noth- 
ing in  here  which  affects  the  existing 
grain  sales,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
there  that  would  affect  any  future 
grain  sales. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this:  If 
it  should  appear  otherwise  from  what- 
ever evidence  we  can  gather  during 
the  pendency  of  this  bill— and  it  is 
pretty  obvious  we  are  not  going  to 
finish  it  today— would  the  gentleman 
support  or  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  make  that  clarification? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  the 
grain  is  not  covered? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  do  not 
intend  grain  to  be  covered,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  would  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  clarify  that  point.  And  certainly  in 
conference  that  could  be  clarified  as 
well. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no  intention  of 
getting  involved  in  this,  other  than 
just  to  express  myself  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  a  moment  ago,  but  I 
am  appalled  at  the  wishy-washy  posi- 
tion that  the  Congress  is  taking  with 
reference  to  this  amendment  and  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  to  me  is  crystal 
clear  in  what  it  says.  It  says: 

Any  license  to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
any  good  or  technology  subject  to  export 
controls  under  this  section  shall  be  denied 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
export  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  this 
body  desires  to  go  back  to  his  or  her 
district  and  state  that  we  have  gone  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  selling  ma- 
terials of  a  technical  nature  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  not  sell 
them  a  thing.  But  I  know  that 
grain  is  not  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. Everybody  has  admitted  that. 
That  includes  the  present  sale  and 
future  sales.  And  even  if  it  was,  as  I 
view  this  amendment,  the  President 
would  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  export  is  in  the 
national  interest.  If  the  President  saw 
fit  to  give  a  grain  contract,  present  or 
future,  if  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  this  country,  he  would  have  the 
right  to  do  it  regardless  of  what  we 
did. 


Someone  said,  "Well,  why  don't  we 
wait  until  the  State  Department 
acts?"  I  do  not  want  to  wait  on  the 
State  Department.  I  want  to  go  ahead 
and  let  the  American  people  know 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  a  very  dim  view  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  in  the  last  30  days, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  go  on  record 
to  support  that  position  is  to  say,  'We 
are  not  going  to  sell  you  anything  that 
you  can  use  on  us." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the 
gist  and  the  guts  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  my  friends,  the  Members  of 
this  body,  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  current  law  does  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says, 
and  that  includes  this  bill.  Anything 
that  could  be  used  against  us  under 
current  law  and  under  this  bill  can  be 
prevented  from  being  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  either  national  se- 
curity or  foreign  policy  controls. 

So  what  is  the  function  of  this 
amendment?  Well,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  kind  of  hand-wringing.  All  of 
us  are  upset  at  the  KAL  incident,  and 
we  have  decided  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing with  respect  to  the  KAL  inci- 
dent. So  what  have  we  done? 
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In  essence,  what  this  amendment 
says,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  carefully  and  cleverly 
tried  to  define  what  goods  are  going  to 
be  excluded,  in  essence  the  question  is. 
Should  we  ban  all  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union?  That  is  the  fundamen- 
tal question  with  this  amendment. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
says  grain  is  not  covered.  Then  the 
gentleman  backtracks  and  says  maybe 
future  grain  sales  are  not  covered,  but 
he  says  present  grain  sales  are  cov- 
ered. 

If  you  check  with  respect  to  the  stat- 
ute on  those  items  on  the  Cocom  list, 
theoretically  anything  could  be  cov- 
ered if  we  want  it  to  be  covered;  so  the 
President  tomorrow  could  decide  that 
many  items  which  are  not  on  the  list 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  be 
on  that  list. 

Again  we  further  find  ourselves  in 
the  situation  where  we  are  involved 
with  a  selective  embargo. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
amendment  is  a  vote  on  embargoes.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  just  as 
much  a  vote  on  a  grain  embargo  as  it 
is  a  vote  on  a  processor's  embargo,  be- 
cause it  will  affect  dramatically  the 
ability  of  existing  and  future  sales  of  a 
broad  variety  of  contracts  that  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  congression- 
al  meddling   into  the   ability   of   the 


President  to  deal  with  this  difficult  sit- 
uation right  now. 

While  I  have  always  argued  against 
selective  embargoes,  I  argued  against 
the  grain  embargo  because  I  said. 
•'You  haven't  singled  out  everything 
else.  What  about  everything  else?" 

What  about  everything  else?  I  will 
argue  against  this  kind  of  embargo 
unless  we  do  it  across  the  board. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  the  Russians 
for  what  they  did  to  us  and  what  they 
did  in  that  dastardly  act  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  then  you  do  it  across  the 
board. 

For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear,  I  do  not  want  to 
wait  until  the  State  Department  acts, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  their  input.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  analyze  this 
amendment,  and  we  have  had  weeks  to 
do  it,  to  see  what  they  have  to  say 
about  just  what  this  does. 

I  get  the  distinct  impression  the 
author  really  does  not  know  how  far 
reaching  it  is;  but  by  God,  it  reads 
good  and  it  sounds  right.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  not  been  as 
clever,  at  least  knowingly,  as  the  gen- 
tleman would  ascribe  in  the  drafting 
of  this  bill. 

The  Cocom  list  has  traditionally 
been  a  list  of  high  technology  items. 
Grain  has  never  appeared  on  that  list. 
Any  one  of  the  countries  participating 
could  veto  any  of  those  items  going  on 
the  Cocom  list;  so  theoretically,  while 
anything  is  possible,  in  present  and 
past  reality  it  would  not  cover  grain, 
and  I  understand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern about  that. 

By  the  same  token.  I  do  want  to 
make  a  response  to  what  I  feel  is  a 
continuing  pattern  of  conduct.  I  be- 
lieve it  behooves  this  Congress  to 
stand  up  and  speak. 

The  State  Department  does  not  give 
us  indications  on  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  trade  $32  million  worth  of 
over  $2.6  billion  worth  of  trade  any 
more  than  we  can  understand.  It  is  not 
a  sizable  or  major  portion. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
dealing  from  that  position  when  I  had 
proposed  an  amendment  to  embargo  a 
major  portion  of  it.  I  could  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  his  argument. 

This  is  not.  this  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  trade.  The  far-reach- 
ing impact  is  not  there  in  terms  of 


total  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  point  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  that  it 
makes  it  much  easier  and  much  more 
mandatory  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
trade  restraint.  What  we  in  Congress 
have  been  telling  the  President  in  the 
agricultural  area  particularly  is  that 
that  kind  of  flexibility,  which  now  the 
gentleman  is  making  mandatory,  has  a 
dramatic  negative  effect  on  this 
country. 

I  want  to  teH  the  gentleman  some- 
thing about  the  grain  embargo.  I 
would  never  have  thought  we  would 
have  embargoed  grain  before.  It  was 
not  on  anybody's  list.  They  decided  to 
do  it  overnight  after  the  Afghanistan 
thing. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  politics  of 
the  situation,  as  well  as  the  fact  there 
was  intense  pressure  all  over  this 
country  with  respect  to  honoring 
these  contracts,  we  would  have  had 
the  same  problem  again. 

The  gentleman  is  opening  a  Pando- 
ra's box  on  a  dramatic  embargo  on 
almost  anything  that  we  could  sell 
overseas. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too.  have  made  the  same  argu- 
ments as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
has  concerning  selective  embargoes.  I 
have  opposed  them  because  they  are 
selective. 

If  we  are  serious  about  a  foreign 
policy  objective  or  a  national  security 
objective,  then  it  ought  to  be  across 
the  board. 

I  would  ask  the  question  rhetorical- 
ly, at  least.  If  the  gentleman  really  is 
only  trying  to  affect— and  I  am  talking 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida— really 
only  trying  to  affect  this  small  per- 
centage of  goods  that  truly  is  impor- 
tant to  the  military  capability  of  a  po- 
tential enemy  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  why  is  the  gentleman  not  amend- 
ing the  coordinating  committee  sec- 
tion clause,  section  107? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Instead  of  section  106,  which  in  fact 
is  the  national  security  control,  which 
then  is  all  comprehensive;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  all  future  contracts  for 
goods  and  products. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  again. 

I  want  to  clear  up  something  that  I 
think  is  important  to  clear  up. 

The  amendment  does  not  allow  for  a 
total  control.  The  first  sentence  says, 
•shall  be  denied  a  license  for  export 
unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  export  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States." 

It  continues  the  same  basic  thrust 
that  we  have  had  previously. 

In  addition,  the  grain  embargo  was 
made  under  foreign  policy,  not  nation- 
al security.  That  is  the  difference. 
This  does  not  do  anything  more  than 
has  been  done  already. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  President  Carter's 
embargo  was  made  under  this  section 
of  the  law,  and  quite  obviously  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  covers 
grain. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  that  we  just  had  a 
special  order  before  this  body  about  2 
days  ago  talking  about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
just  had  a  special  order  here  on  the 
fruitlessness  of  a  selective  embargo.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  this  body  can 
go  down  this  list,  this  so-called  list,  to 
find  out  what  is  going  to  be  damaging 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  but  more  to  the 
point,  the  two  conditions  that  must  be 
met  are.  No.  1,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  to  apologize;  and  No.  2.  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  pay  repara- 
tions to  the  families  involved.  Every- 
body, every  American  wants  that,  but 
we  know  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Consequently,  we  are  just  in  fact 
going  down  this  list  and  saying  that 
we  are  not  going  to  sell  these  goods  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Has  anybody  gone  down  this  list  in 
terms  of  the  manufacturers  concerned 
to  see  what  kind  of  economic  impact  it 
is  going  to  have  on  the  United  States? 

May  I  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  when  we  talk  about  a  se- 
lective embargo  or  a  sanction  or  what 
we  are  going  to  sell  or  also  what  we 
are  not  going  to  sell,  this  is  not  a  spec- 
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I    recognize   the   gentle- 
concern    from    an    emotional 
from    a    symbolic    stand- 
liave  farmers  right  now  in  the 
Kansas  wondering  if  they  are 
attention  to  this  and,  more  im- 
',  what  the  market  is  doing  as 
this  entire  discussion. 
wond(er  if  the  market  is  now  start- 
off.  That  is  the  kind  of  eco- 
that  we  have  when  we 
amendments  like  this  that 
been  properly  researched,  or 
have  not  asked  the  advice 
counsel  of  the  appropriate  agency. 
KER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

G^ICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
.^_...  Washington. 
qONKER.     Mr.    Chairman,     I 
to  clarify,  if  I  can,  this  trou- 
as  to  whether  or  not 
be   included   under   the 
's  amendment, 
informed  that  in  the  wake  of 
invasion  that  Presi- 
utilized     both     foreign 
national  security  controls 
that  ban.  He  did  so  because 
policy  controls  at  that 
provision  was  subject  to  a 
veto;  but  that  same  veto 
did  not  extend  under  nation- 
controls;  so  I  am  led  to  be- 
if  he  were  to  apply  an  em- 
wheat  under  the  provisions 
natiohal  security  control,  he  would 
to  place  that  commodity  on 
list;  so  where  grain  is  not 
on  the  list,  there  is  nothing 
wduld  prevent  the  P>resident  in 
futi  re  from  placing  that  grain  on 
coijmodity    control   list,    thereby 
.     an  economic  control. 
COURTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 


cjhairman,  I  have  been  sitting 

has  everybody,   listening  to 

del^ate.  In  the  very  beginning  I 

perhaps  the  amendment  had 

leal  of  merit.  Unfortunately,  I 

lonvinced  any  longer. 

to  me  there  are  a  lot  of 

this  body  who  are  arguing 

is  am  opportunity.  No.  1,  to 

our  outrage  at  Soviet  behavior 

2.   to   make  sure   that   the 

l^now  that  we  are  irritated;  that 

this  way  we  will  really  get 

attention  this  time  and  we  will 

to  do  something  to  make  sure 

stand  up  and  take  notice. 
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do  not  think  that  this  type 

amekidment   makes  sure  that  the 

Union    stands    up    and    takes 

I  think  President  Carter  tried 

tqings  as  canceling  the  Olympic 

eliminating  cultural  exchanges 

our  two  countries,  terminat- 

n  sales  between  this  country 

Soviet  Union. 


But  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  re- 
spond to  those  types  of  items.  The 
Soviet  Union  responds  to  a  consistent 
and  tough  foreign  policy.  The  way  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  deploy  the  MX  missile,  the  way 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  Soviet  Politburo  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  allies  in  NATO  go  forward 
and  deploy  the  cruise  missiles  and  the 
Pershing  II  missiles.  Those  are  the 
types  of  policies  and  those  are  the 
types  of  actions  that  we  can  take  as  a 
body  to  make  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  where  we  stand  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  behave  this  way  again  in  the 
future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of 
amendment  is  an  attempt  by  some  of 
the  people  in  this  body  to  show  their 
outrage,  to  show  they  are  tough,  but  it 
is  simply  not  going  to  do  the  job.  To 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sponds, do  something  with  regard  to 
the  defense  capabilities  of  this  coun- 
try, the  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties of  this  country.  In  that  area,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  recognize  that  we 
have  resolve,  and  in  that  area  I  think 
we  can  moderate  Soviet  behavior  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

A  more  cynical  mind  than  my  own 
might  suspect  that  this  is  an  artfully 
drawn  amendment  to  rehabilitate 
some  whose  anti-Communist  creden- 
tials presumably  were  tarnished  by 
voting  against  the  Gramm  amendment 
on  the  IMF  bill.  Now,  I  was  one  who 
voted  against  the  Gramm  amendment. 
I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  agreed  with  the  President.  But 
I  suspect  this  is  very  artfully  drawn  to, 
as  I  say,  rehabilitate  in  somebody's 
mind  the  anti-Communist  credentials 
of  those  who  have  been  embarrassed 
by  that.  Are  you  as  cynical  as  I  am  on 
that  issue? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  to  be  very  cynical  or 
not  to  accept  that.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution. 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  hope  you  are  not. 
Mr.  COURTER.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  my  main  point  is  the  Soviet 
Union  is  lacking  in  this  type  of  expres- 
sion. If  the  only  thing  this  country  is 
going  to  do  when  they  shoot  down  a 
plane  filled  with  269  civilians  is  to 
change  the  law  somewhat  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  export  what  we  are 
already  not  exporting,  they  have  to  be 
laughing  in  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  They  shoot  down  an 
airplane  and  we  shoot  down  ourselves. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  if  the  gentleman  would 
have  listened  to  my  statement,  and  I 
am  sure  he  did,  he  would  have  found 
that  I  scrupulously  avoided  making  an 
emotion  or  pitched  play  to  any  of 
those  whose  emotions  only  were  dic- 
tating this  type  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  today  in  light  of  a 
number  of  incidents. 

I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  an  emo- 
tional response. 

As  to  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  about  his  cynicism,  he 
can  keep  his  cynicism.  I  can  speak  for 
myself.  I  do  not  have  credentials  that 
are  tarnished  or  intarnished.  I  have 
the  stands  I  have  taken  since  the  day  I 
drew  breath,  and  I  will  continue  to 
take  those  stands  on  issues  as  they 
come  based  on  their  merits. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  gentleman  and  ladies  in  this  body, 
this  amendment  is  intentioned  to  be  a 
foreign  policy  statement  by  this 
House,  that  it  is  in  our  interest  as  a 
country  to  allow  the  President  lati- 
tude, which  he  has,  because  anything 
in  the  national  interest  would  still 
override  any  ban  in  here  if  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  stop  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Communism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  matter 
what  the  political  state. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Let  me  take  back 
my  time. 

Would  it  be  best  to  really  show  our 
outrage  not  to  even  talk  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  Maybe  we  should  withdraw 
our  diplomats  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  express  our  outrage  that  way. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  You  can  make  all  of 
the  strawmen  you  wish— grain,  and  so 
forth.  None  of  them  exist.  We  are  not 
going  to  stop  talking  to  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  reality  of  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  .^f  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

I  was  a  little  confused  with  your  last 
statement.  Is  the  purpose  of  your 
amendment  to  extract  an  apology 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  as  is  stated 
here,  or  is  the  purpose  of  your  amend- 
ment to  try  to  teach  the  Soviets  a 
lesson  or  to  have  this  in  perpetuity? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Plorida.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  cut  off  man- 
datorily, except  where  the  President 
deems  it  to  be  in  our  national  interest, 
any  trade  based  on  those  items  listed 
on  the  Cocom— and  I  expressed  some 
of  them— until  such  time  as  those  two 
conditions  precedent  take  place,  at 
which  point,  then,  the  normal  restric- 
tions would  still  apply  to  the  trading 
of  those  items  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  That 
is  all  it  wais  ever  intentioned  to  do. 
And  that  is  all  I  hope  it  ever  does. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  the  Cocom  list. 
He  refers  to  section  5.  It  refers  to  any 
product.  When  Jimmy  Carter  invoked 
this  section  to  embargo  grain,  the 
grain  was  embargoed.  It  is  not  on  any 
list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  keep 
reading  in  this  section  you  will  find 
that  the  Secretary  can  add  any  item  to 
the  list  that  he  wants  to.  But  it  does 
not  have  to  be  on  the  list  to  be  embar- 
goed. This  amendment  provides  for 
across-the-board  embargo  on  every 
product. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  I  would  just 
like  to  add  one  final  thing  before  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  reemphasize  the  fact  if  we  think 
we  are  making  a  positive  statement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond  to, 
that  we  can  change  and  modity  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  behavior  by  making 
sure  we  do  not  sell  them  a  little  grain, 
it  is  just  as  absolutely  laughable  state- 
ment as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  flaw  with 
this  amendment,  and  that  is  the  same 
of  course  that  we  discovered  in  rela- 
tionship to  Afghanistan.  Unless  we 
have  some  agreement  with  our  friends 
and  our  allies  to  do  exactly  the  same, 
then  of  course  we  are  punishing  no 
one  but  ourselves  and  making  a  fool 
out  of  ourselves  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  only  person  that  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  sure  that  our 
friends  and  allies  would  do  exactly  the 
same  is  probably  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
either,  not  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  So,  I  think  the  flaw  is  strictly 
one  we  have  no  control  over  what  our 
friends  and  allies  do,  and  this  can  only 
be  effective  if  they  go  along  with  us. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  would  just  reinforce 
the  remarks  just  made.  Action  unilat- 
erally are  not  as  effective  as  multilat- 
eral actions.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
yesterday  this  body  accepted  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle 
which  reads  that  we  would  agree  for 
the  imposition  and  enforcement  of 
export  sanctions  by  the  governments 
participating  in  the  committee— that  is 
the  Cocom  group,  our  allies,  NATO 
allies  plus  Japan— against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  country  if  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  country  com- 
mits violent  acts  against  unarmed  ci- 
vilians of  another  country. 

We  have  already  taken  this  kind  of 
action  yesterday.  It  is  in  the  bill.  But 
it  is  done  in  a  more  effective  way,  be- 
cause it  is  done  in  a  multilateral  way 
rather  than  a  unilateral  way.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  Like  other  Members, 
I  am  as  appalled  as  anyone  at  the  So- 
viets ruthlessly  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed plane.  I  am  equally  appalled  at 
other  actions  by  the  Soviets,  dating 
back  to  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 

I  would  also  say  in  terms  of  technol- 
ogy transfer,  I  am  not  enthusiastic  at 
all  about  transferring  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  conservative  on  doing  that. 

But  as  other  people  have  said,  most 
notably  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  here  is 
what  the  effect  will  be  of  this  amend- 
ment if  it  is  adopted. 

This  amendment  in  effect  imposes 
an  embargo  unless  the  Soviets  agree  to 
apologize  for  shooting  down  the 
Korean  airliner  and  unless  they  agree 
to  provide  compensation  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  not  do  either  one  of  those  things. 
Everybody  in  this  Chamber  knows  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  do  either  one  of 
these  things. 

So,  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
to  impose  an  embargo  on  the  Soviet 
Union— an  embargo  by  any  other 
name  is  still  an  embargo.  The  question 
of  grain  has  been  raised,  whether  or 
not  this  affects  grain.  I  do  not  know 
whether  technically  it  does  or  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  unclear  from 
the  discussion  we  have  had  today.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  quite  obvious  what 
the  Soviet  reaction  is  likely  to  be  to  an 


embargo  of  a  whole  range  of  other 
products. 

It  seems  to  me,  given  what  we  know 
of  the  Soviet  reaction  to  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
likely  not  to  want  to  deal  with  us  in 
grain  or  anything  else  if  we  impose  an 
embargo  such  as  surely  would  be  im- 
posed by  this  amendment. 

n  1540 

If  we  want  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  fine.  But  if  we  want 
to  do  that  let  us  do  it  up  front  and  say 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Let 
us  not  adopt  an  amendment  like  this 
which  indirectly  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  there  is  an  iota 
of  a  possibility  that  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  selective  embargo  of 
grain  and  agricultural  commodities 
and  as  long  as  there  is  that  iota  of  pos- 
sibility the  amendment  ought  to  be 
soundly  rejected. 

We  have  a  history,  a  decade  of  histo- 
ry in  the  imposition  of  selective  agri- 
cultural embargoes,  the  net  result  of 
which,  is  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
only  people  that  have  been  damaged 
have  been  the  American  agricultural 
producers.  We  have  shot  ourselves  in 
the  foot  on  at  least  three  occasions 
and  we  should  not  give  rise  to  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1600 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATESB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 
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LdNG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
a  recorded  vote 

vote  was  refused. 

amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
)f  H.R.  3231,  a  bill  to  amend 

Administration  Act. 

measure    would    extend    the 

/  dministration  Act  of  1979  and 

p-ovide   $24.6   million   for   the 

liscal  years  to  carry  out  our 

controls.  In  addition,  the  bill 

pfovide  $100.5  million  for  pro- 

exports 

•^presentative  from  Pennsylva- 

my  judgment  that  Congress 

■  devoting  as  much  attention 

ptomotion  of  exports  as  we  do 

ijestriction  of  imports.  Import 

where  necessary  in  indus- 

.„.  as  steel,  are  hollow  remedies 

rational  and  international  eco 

d  jficiencies.  We  should  be  will 

bpild  bridges  as  well  as  walls  in 

activities.  The  promotion  of 

is  an  example  of  the  bridge 

we  need 

provision  of  this  measure  which 

ery  strong  support  would  ban 

by  U.S.  banks  to  the  South 

Government,    or    to    entities 

by  that  government.  Excep- 

this  provision  include  loans 

projects,  educational  facili- 

for    housing,    provided   such 

are  available  on  a  nondiscrim- 

sasis. 

Employment  standards  are  es- 
for  American  firms  in  South 
vThich  employ  20  or  more  work- 
addition.  the  bill  would  halt  the 
importation  of  South  African  krugge 
rands  cr  other  gold  coins  minted  in 
that  nation 


Africa,  would  be  intepreted  as  consent 
to  the  policies  of  that  nation. 

I  also  urge  support  of  an  amendment 
to  this  legislation  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Gray 
amendment  would  prohibit  new  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  not  only  by 
banks,  but  by  American  firms  and  indi- 
viduals as  well.  The  $2.6  billion  invest- 
ment in  this  nation  of  apartheid  by 
more  than  300  American  subsidiaries 
most  certainly  helps  to  make  legiti- 
mate a  racist  regime.  By  prohibiting 
such  investment  in  the  future,  we  will 
send  a  strong  economic  message  to  a 
government  which  denies  full  human 
rights  to  the  75  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion which  is  nonwhite. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Gray  amend- 
ment, and  a  yes  vote  on  H.R.  3231.* 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the 
authorities  contained  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  3813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980;  and 

H.R.  3929.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3929)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes",  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Boren  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


can  go  on  record  in  opposi- 

the  repressive  policies  of  the 

i  African  Government  by  adopt- 

thefe  restrictions.  I  do  not  accept 

that  we  are  somehow 

out  South  Africa  for  special 

Congress    has   approved 

measures  against  coun- 

diverse  as  the  central  African 

Uganda,   Zaire,   Cuba.   Chile. 

Vietnam,    and    Cambodia. 

nations,    however,    have    one 

I  common— their  lack  of  respect 

huihan  rights.  Our  actions  against 

n  itions.  and  inaction  in  the  face 

wide  spread  abuse  of  rights  in  South 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

AS     SPEAKER     PRO     TEMPORE 

DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 

SPEAKER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  325)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  325 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING      IN      OF      HON.      JIM 
WRIGHT      AS      SPEAKER      PRO 
TEMPORE     DURING     THE     AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  SPEAKER 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  take  the 
chair  and  be  sworn  in  by  the  Dean  of 
the  House,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  JOINT    RESOLUTION 

368.    CONTINUING    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
368)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-397) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  368)  "making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  13.  15.  16.  17.  18,  19,  20, 
21,  23,  25,  and  26. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  4,  8.  and  12,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  .•  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution, 
when  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsection  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  but  not  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1983.  it  shall 
be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by  the 
Senate:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  subsection  designation  in 
said  amendment  insert:  (hr.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-  Act,  1984  (H.  Rept.  98-357,  S.  Rept.  98-247 i  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  but  not 

ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num-  under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1983. 

bered  11.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  passed  the 

amendment,  as  follows:  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Senate.  The  Senate  amendment  applied  to 

In  lieu  of  the  subsection  designation  in  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  Acts  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 

said  amendment  insert:  (i);  and  the  Senate  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  House  has  no  similar  provision. 

agree  to  the  same.  The   conference   agreement   provides   for  Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 

Amendment  numbered  22:  projects  and  activities  funded  in  the  Labor,  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-  Health  and  Human  Services.  Education  and  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num-  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  at  the  concur  in   the   amendment   of   the  Senate 

bered  22.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  House    or    Senate    amount,    whichever    is  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

amendment,  as  follows:  lower,  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 

In  lieu  of  the  subsection  designation  "(i)"  which  existed  in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  subsec-  by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
in    said    amendment    insert:    (g);    and    the  tion  101(b).  the  House  had  provided  for  the  (i))  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Senate  agree  to  the  same.  Labor-HHS-Education    Act    as    passed    the  projects  or  activities  not  otherwise  specifi- 
Amendment  numbered  24:  House  and  the  Senate  had  provided  for  the  cally  provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-  Act  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  under  the  arid  for   which    appropriations,   funds,    or 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num-  terms  and  conditions  which  existed  in  fiscal  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
bered  24,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  1983.                                            ,    ,      ,.  following  appropriation  Acts: 
amendment  as  follows-  ^"  agreeing  to  the  lesser  of  the  House  or  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
in lieu  of'  the  section  designation  in  said  Senate  rates,  the  managers  note  that  final  lated  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1984  at  a 
amendment    insert:    112:    and    the    Senate  action  is  anticipated  shortly  on  the  regular  rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
agree  to  the  same  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa-  ifig  manner  provided  for  in  the  Act  as  passed 
The   committee   of  conference   report   in  "«>"   ^.nd   Related   Agencies   Appropriation  ^Ae  House  of  Representatives  as  of  October 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3.  6.  7.  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Thus,  the  action  of  ^    iggS:  Provided.   That  appropriations  or 

9  and  14  '^^  conference  on  this  continuing  resolution  i^^n  authorization  for  the  follovnng  agen- 

Jamie  L  Whitten  should   not   prejudice   the   decisions   to   be  ^ies  or  activities   are  available  at   not   to 

Edward  P  Boland  "^^^^  ^^  Congress  in  consideration  of  the  exceed  the  following  annual  rates  and  the 

William  H  Natcher  regular  appropriations  bill.  The  managers  totals  are  adjusted  accordingly: 

mJ.,  Q^rirU  direct  that  the  departments  and  agencies  ^ 

weal  aMiTH.  funded  under  this  appropriation  take  no  ac-  Agricultural           Research 

c^^^Z  D  v.^tc  tions  regarding  staffing  or  program  levels  or  Service.- 

SIDNEY  K^  YATES.  procurement  that  would  preempt  congres-        Salaries  and  r^rpenses $478,000,000 

Edward  R^ROYBAL.  ^.^^^^j   prerogatives  on  the  regular  appro-  Buildings  and  Facilities .              28,602.000 

Sii-vioaCoNTE.  priations  bill.  Cooperative      State      Re- 

JOSEPH  M.  McUADE,  .^^^^  respect  to  national  activities  under  search  Service: 

Jack  EDWARDS,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  con-        Special  grants 25.234.000 

JOHN  T.MYERS,  ferees  direct  the  Department  Of  Labor  to        Competitive  grants 17,000,000 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  maintain  current  funding  levels  for  all  re-  Animal  health  and  dU- 

Mark  O.  Hatfield.  curring   categories   of   projects  during   the           ease  grants 5.760.000 

Ted  Stevens,  period  of  this  Continuing  resolution,  includ-  Animal  and  Plant  Health 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  jng  specifically  70001  Ltd.,  the  Human  Re-  Inspection  Service:  Sala- 

James  A.  McClure,  sources  Development  Institute,  and  the  Na-        ries  and  Expenses 263.259.000 

Paul  Laxalt,  tional  Displaced  Homemaker's  Network.  In  Federal     Crop     Insurance 

Thad  Cochran,  addition,  the  Department  is  drected  to  pro-  Corporatiorv 

James  Abdnor.  vide  funds,  at  the  rate  provided  in  H.R.  3913  Administrative   and   op- 

R.  W.  Kasten.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,           crating  expenses 200,000.000 

John  C.  Stennis,  for    rural    concentrated    employment    pro-        FCIC  Fund 110,000,000 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  grams  serving  service  delivery  areas  under  Office   of  Rural   Develop- 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  section  101(a)(4)(A)(ii)  of  the  Job  Training        ment  Policy 2,000,000 

Lawton  Chiles,  Partnership  Act.  These  funds  are  in  addi-  Rural  Housing  Insurance 

Dennis  DeConcini,  tion  to  amounts  otherwise  provided  under  Fund:  Moderate  income 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  sections  202  and  251(b)  of  such  Act  under        loans 0 

TniNT  F-irPi  anatobv  Statfment  of  THE  ^^^^  resolution.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 

CoMM^^lToT  CONFERENCE  ^""*^  ^°  ^^'^^  '""'■*'  Concentrated  employe-  ance  Fund: 

l-ommittee  or  f^oNrt.Ki.in.1.  ^^^^^  program  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  pos-  insured   soil   and    water 

The  managers  of  the  part  of  the  House  gibig  the  fiscal  year  1983  funding  levels.                    loans 30,000.000 

and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis-  xhe  conferees  have  deleted  language  pro-  Economic        emergency 

agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  posed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the           loans 0 

amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso-  Senate  concerning  the  Military  Construe-  Rural  Development  Insur- 

lution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  making  continuing  ap-  tion  Act.  That  Act  is  provided  for  in  subsec-  ance    Fund:    Water   and 

propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  tion  lOl(i)  at  the  rate  of  the  recent  confer-        waste  disposal  loans 270,000.000 

other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  ence  agreement.  Rural    Water   and    Waste 

statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  Amendment  No.  4:  Inserts  language,  pro-        Disposal  Grants 90,000,000 

explanation    of   the    effect    of    the    action  posed  by  the  Senate,  which  provides  that  Rural   Electrification   Ad- 

agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom-  projects  or  activities  funded  in  the  Depart-  ministration:      Guaran- 

mended   in   the   accompanying   conference  ments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  jgg^  loans,  not  less  than..         3.360,000,000 

report.  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria-  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 

Amendment  No.  1:  Technical  restoration  tion  Act.  1984  be  provided  for  under  section  j„y  Commission- 
due    to    conference    action    on   subsequent  loi(a)  of  the  continuing  resolution  at  the        Salaries  and  Expenses 26.400.000 

Senate  amendments.  House  or  Senate  level,  whichever  is  lower.        aDP  Limitation 3,626.000 

Amendment   No.    2:    Deletes   House    Ian-  The  House  had  proposed  that  projects  or  .         j 

guage   for  District  of  Columbia  programs  activities  funded  in  such  Act  be  provided  for  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 

which  are  provided  for  in  Amendment  No.  under  section  101(b)  of  the  continuing  reso-  other  provison  of  law  or  this  joint  resolu- 

10  at   the   rate   of   the   recent  conference  lution.  The  Senate  amendment  also  includes  tion.   section  184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
agreement  language    providing    that    authorities    con-  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat  785).  is 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical  tained  in  Public  Law  96-132,  the  -Depart-  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ment  of  Justice  Appropriation  Authoriza-  the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  following:  ".  or 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980"  shall  remain  in  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 

concur   in   the  amendment  of  the  Senate  effect  until  the  termination  date  of  the  con-  ending  September  30.   1984":  Provided  fur- 

with  an  amendment  as  follows:  tinuing  resolution  or  the  effective  date  of  a  ther.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

In  lieu   of  the  matter  stricken   by  said  general  Department  of  Justice  Authoriza-  sion  of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  the  pro- 

amendment  insert:  Departments  of  Labor,  tion  Act,  whichever  is  earlier.  visions  of  subsections  ff  J  and  fiJ  of  section  3 

Health   and   Human  Services,   and  Educa-  Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  when  an  and  section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 

tion,   and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  appropriation  Act  listed  in  subsection  101(a)  1977,  as  amended,  concerning  private,  non- 
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Intjerior  bill  is  provided  for  in  accord- 
the  conference  agreement  filed  on 
annual  bill. 

'.  Justice.  State,  and  the  Ju- 

is  provided  for  in  amendments 
4  and  9. 

Health  and  Human  Services, 
bill  is  provided  for  in  amend- 
nuiibered  3. 
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98).  and  other  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  set  target  prices  that  accu- 
rately reflect  increase  in  cost  of  production. 
The  Secretary  should  also  set  production 
targets  at  levels  that  meet  domestic  needs, 
allow  for  adequate  reserves,  and  provide  a 
dependable  market  for  world  demand  at 
competitive  prices  as  authorized  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Second,  to  prevent  otherwUe  unavoid- 
able shortages  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  con- 
sumer, the  Secretary  should  make  disaster 
loans  or  payment  and/or  provide  feed  grains 
promptly  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  farmer-producers  and  ranchers 
who  have  suffered  from  the  recent  disas- 
trous drought  in  order  to  assist  such  farmer- 
producers  and  ranchers  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Delays  in  processing  disaster  applica- 
tions are  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  severity 
of  the  drought.  The  conferees  believe  the 
Secretary  must  act  expeditiously  to  prevent 
widespread  bankruptcies  of  farmer-produc- 
ers and  ranchers  and  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  Nations 
consumers. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
buildings  and  facilities 
The   conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  following  facilities: 

Old  West  Vet.  School  in 
Nebraska $12,050,000 

Children's  Nutrition  Re- 
search Center  at  Hous- 
ton   5,500.000 

Virginia-Maryland  Vet. 
School  at  VPI 4,500,000 

Plant  Stress  and  Soil  Mois- 
ture Lab  at  Lubbock, 
-pexas 500.000 

Technology  Transfer 
Center  in  southeast 
Oklahoma 375.000 

Forage  Seed  Center  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon 4.000,000 

Metabolism  and  Radiation 
Research  Lab  in  North 
Dakota 850,000 

National  Soil  Tilth  Center 
at  Ames,  Iowa 827,000 
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coiference  agreement  for  rates  of  op- 

„  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

related   agencies   uses   the   House 

as  the  base,  with  adjustments  to 

action  and  the  most  current 

regarding     program      needs. 

„^.  levels  have  been  selected  it  is 

to  reflect  information  provided  to 

„ that  such  levels  are  all  that 

el  fectively  used  during  the  period  of 

resolution  or  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 

expect  that  funds  made  available 

esolution  shall  be  made  available 

.,  and  in  no  cases  shall  personnel 

used  to  limit  program  or  funding 

by  this  resolution. 

Needed  for  Agriculture 

ord^r  to  restore  the  purchasing  power 

agriculture,     maintain     the 

\  olume  of  domestic  agricultural  pro- 

and    protect    our    largest    dollar 

world   trade,   the   conferees  will 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  im- 

take    the    following    necessary 

..,  as  authorized  by  the  Commodi- 

Corporation  Charter,  the  Agricul- 

Pood  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 


tie 


First, 


Total $28,602,000 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
The   conference   agreement   provides    for 

special    research    grants    at  the    following 
annual  rates: 

Dairy  goats $100,000 

Integrated  production 

system 200,000 

Horticultural  studies 50,000 

Sunflower  insects 150.000 

Biomass  energy 800,000 

Biocontrol  of  grasshoppers  50,000 

Wool  research 150,000 

Agricultural    policy    insti- 
tute                             450,000 

All  other'studies 23.284,000 


Total . 


Extension  Service 


$25,234,000 


The  conferees  will  expect  the  Extension 
Service  to  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1983  pro- 
gram level  for  the  renewable  resources  ex- 
tension program  out  of  total  funds  available 
to  the  Agency. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 

The  conference  agreement  includes  fund- 
ing for  the  screwworm  program  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $50,000,000  and  funding  for 
the  brucellosis  program  at  an  annual  rate  of 


not    less    than    $69,500,000.    The   conferees 
have   received   assurances   that   brucellosis 
state  agreements  and  indemnity  rates  will 
not  be  reduced  at  this  level  of  funding. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
Funding    requirements    for    the    Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1984  are  based  largely  on  participation  in 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  reflects  reductions  that  are 
possible  because  assumptions  regarding  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram have  not  been  realized.  The  conferees 
have  been  advised  that  the  recommended 
funding  level  will  allow  the  Corporation  to 
maintain  a  favorable  cash  position,  includ- 
ing ample  funding  to  cover  drought  losses. 
Economic  Emergency  Loans 
The  conference  agreement  defers  funding 
for  economic  emergency  loans,  since  these 
loans  are  not  authorized  by  law.  Once  the 
program  is  authorized,  supplemental  fund- 
ing will  be  considered. 
RtTRAL  Electrification  Administration 
The  conference   agreement   provides  for 
guaranteed  loans  at  the  annual   rate  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  bill.  The  conferees  have 
been  advised  that  the  higher  levels  proposed 
in  the  House  bill  are  unnecessary,  especially 
in  light  of  the  levels  provided  for  direct 
loans. 

Department  of  Defense 
Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

<c)  Pending  enactment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation   Act    1984,    such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
activities,  not  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed for  elsewhere   in   this  joint   resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    Appropriation    Act 
1983.  but  such  activities  shall  be  funded  at 
not  to  exceed  an  annual  rate  for  new  o'jliga- 
tionnal  authority  of  $247,000,000,000.  which 
is  an  increase  above  the  current  rate,  and 
this  level  shall  be  distributed  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  to  each  appropriation  account  utiliz- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1984  amended  budget  re- 
quest as  the  base  for  such  distribution  and 
shall  be  available  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions provided  for  in  the  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided. 
That  no  appropriation  or  funds  made  avail- 
able or  authority  granted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection   shall   be   used   to   initiate   mul- 
tiyear  procurements  utilizing  advance  pro- 
curement funding  for  economic  order  quan- 
tity procurement  unless  specifically  appro- 
priated later:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  conversion  of  any  full  time  posi- 
tions in  support  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Air 
Reserve,  Army  National  Guard,  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  by  Active  or  Reserve  Military 
Personnel  from  civilian  positions  designat- 
ed ■'military  technicians"  to  military  posi- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  no  appropria- 
tion or  funds  made  available  or  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  initiate  or  resume  any  project  activ- 
ity, operation  or  organization  which  is  de- 
firied   as  any  project   subproject   activity, 
budget  activity,  program  element  and  sub- 
program within  a  program  element  and  for 
investment  items  is  further  defined  as  a  P-1 


line  item  in  a  budget  activity  within  an  ap- 
propriation account  and  an  R-1  line  item 
which  includes  a  program  element  and  sub- 
program element  within  an  appropriation 
account  for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or 
other  authority  were  not  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
joint  resolution,  $5,000,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  XXIII  Olympiad  as  authorized  by 
Section  304  of  Public  Law  98-94,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Department  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide support  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  accounts 
of  the  Department 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  fund  continuing  activities  at 
an  annual  rate  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity at  not  to  exceed  $247,000,000,000.  and 
that  such  amount  shall  be  distributed  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  each  appropriation  account 
utilizing  the  fiscal  year  1984  amended 
budget  request  as  the  basis  for  such  distri- 
bution. The  rate  provided  does  not  include 
sums  for  a  pay  raise  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated at  a  later  date.  The  House  version  had 
provided  funding  at  the  fiscal  year  1983 
level  or  the  budget  estimate  whichever  was 
lower.  The  Senate  version  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution had  recommended  funding  at  a  rate 
of  $253,000,000,000.  until  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  had  been  reported  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate  and  then  at  the  lower  rate  of 
either  bill  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  conferees  further  agree  to  prohibit 
initiation  of  new  multiyear  procurements 
utilizing  advance  procurement  funding  for 
economic  quantity  procurement  as  proposed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  budget,  and 
to  prohibit  conversion  of  any  full  time  posi- 
tions in  support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
from  civilian  positions  designated  "military 
technicians"  to  military  positions,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  during  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  this  joint  resolution. 

The  conferees  also  agree  to  accept  the 
House  prohibition  against  initiation  and  re- 
sumption of  projects  or  activities  as  specifi- 
cally defined  in  the  House  version  of  this 
joint  resolution.  The  conferees  agree  to 
delete  the  House  language  relating  to  in- 
creases in  production  rates  above  those  sus- 
tained with  fiscal  year  1983  funds.  The  pur- 
pose in  deleting  this  more  restrictive  lan- 
guage was  to  protect  planned  increases  in 
such  programs  as  the  C-5B  aircraft  firm 
fixed  price  production  and  increased  fund- 
ing plarmed  for  the  Trident  II  missile  full 
scale  engineering  development,  the  con- 
tracts for  which  early  awards  are  scheduled. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  placed  on 
notice  that  by  deleting  the  language  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Department  has  the  authority  to  increase 
generally  production  rates  on  programs 
other  than  those  mentioned,  pending  enact- 
ment of  the  regular  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  conferees  agree 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  monitor  the  De- 
partment's u.se  of  this  authority.  Any  abuse 
of  that  authority,  particularly  in  programs 
which  are  clearly  subject  to  congressional 
revision  or  disapproval,  will  result  in  appro- 
priate additional  restrictions  and  limitations 
of  funding  and  authority  in  subsequent  ap- 
propriations measures. 


In  lieu  of  general  funding  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  amendment,  the  confer- 
ees agree  to  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
as  an  initial  portion  of  the  $50,000,000  au- 
thorized for  Department  of  Defense  securi- 
ty support  to  the  XXIII  Olympic  games  in 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther agree  to  provide  authority  for  Depart- 
ment support  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  the 
Olympic  games  when  special  resources  are 
required.  Such  reimbursable  support  may  be 
provided  only  in  response  to  a  direct  written 
request  from  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  Since  the  conferees 
had  agreed  to  delete  the  Senate  language 
concerning  the  necessity  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  levels  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bills  as  reported  and  then 
the  lower  of  the  two,  the  conferees  found  it 
necessary  to  Include  the  provision  on  partial 
funding  for  support  of  the  Olympics  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Department  embarking 
on  unnecessary  and  wasteful  bookkeeping 
exercises  during  the  time  period  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Subsection  101(f)  permits  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  operation 
and  maintenance  and  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  equipment  procurement  to  proceed 
at  the  fiscal  year  1983  rate  for  those  ac- 
counts instead  of  at  the  rate  proposed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Defense  budget  which  is 
lower.  This  provision  in  no  way  addresses 
other  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense generally. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  language  of 
section  101(e)  of  the  continuing  resolution  is 
sufficient  to  continue  the  spending  and  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  during  the  life  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

The  conferees  have  deferred  consider- 
ation, without  prejudice,  of  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  CRBR  project.  Until  Congress 
acts,  the  Department  should  maintain  all 
options  and  not  undertake  any  new  activi- 
ties relating  to  CRBR  including  an  initi- 
■  ation  of  any  construction. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  in  section  101(f)  relat- 
ing to  Rehabilitation  and  handicapped  re- 
search activities.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  these  activities  are  covered  by  section 
101(a)  which  would  provide  for  a  rate  of  op- 
erations not  exceeding  the  current  rate. 

Amendmenmt  No.  9:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  following  projects  or  activities,  which 
were  provided  for  in  H.R.  3222,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  1984,  as  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  3,  1983.  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
such  Act  and  at  a  rate  for  operations,  not- 
withstanding section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  and 
section  701  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Commerce:  General  Admin- 
istration, "Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram", $693,000: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $39,337,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration: 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams", $250,000,000;  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $30,141,000: 


International  Trade  Administration,  "Op- 
erations and  Administration",  $169,893,000: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities".  $942,871,000;  "Fisheries  Loan 
Fund".  $5,000,000; 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $86,383,000; 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $63,500,000:  Provided.  That  these 
funds  are  subject  to  the  limitations  and  pro- 
visions of  sections  10(a)  and  10(c)  (notwith- 
standing section  10(e)).  11(b).  18  and  20  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-252;  94 
Stat  374),  notwithstanding  the  previous 
provisions  of  this  subsection; 

International  Trade  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $20,737,000; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $92,500,000; 

Small  Business  Administration.  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $236,000,000; 

Department  of  Justice:  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $527,257,000; 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, "Payment  to  the  Legal  Servicer  Corpo- 
ration", $275,000,000: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  expended  to  provide  legal 
assistance  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  alien 
unless  the  alien  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  is— 

(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  an  immigrant  as  defined 
by  sections  101(a)(15)  and  101(a)(20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15).  (20)); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an 
unmarried  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected: 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1157,  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  granted 
asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under  such 
Act  or 

(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  urithholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant to  section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)). 

An  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  being  granted 
conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before  April  1. 
1980,  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal opinion  or  because  of  being  uprooted  by 
catastrophic  natural  calamity  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  section  1007(b)(ll) 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to  be 
an  alien  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
such  section:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  in  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless 
the  Corporation  insures  that  the  recipient  is 
either  (a)  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys 
(for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients)  or  (b)  a  qualified 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States  for  the  primary 
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insure  that  funding  for  each  such  current 
grantee  and  contractor  is  maintained  in 
1984  at  the  annualized  level  at  which  each 
such  grantee  and  contractor  was  funded  in 
1983.  or  in  the  same  proportion  which  total 
appropriations  to  the  Corporation  in  fiscal 
year  1984  bear  to  the  total  appropriations  to 
the  Corporation  in  fiscal  year  1983.  until 
action  is  taken  by  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  have  been  confirmed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10041a)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  Provided  further.  That 
no  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  his  services  to  the  Corporation 
except  for  the  payment  of  an  attendance  fee 
at  meetings  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  highest  daily  rate  for  grade  fif- 
teen IIS)  of  the  General  Schedule  and  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  to  attend  Board  meet- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  or  a  recipient 
program  shall  be  reimbursed  for  membership 
in  a  private  club,  or  be  paid  severance  pay 
in  excess  of  what  would  be  paid  a  Federal 
employee  for  comparable  service: 

Department  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  •Salaries  and  Expenses", 
SI. 120.000,000:  "Reopening  Consulates", 
$2,500,000:  "Representation  Allowances", 
$4,148,000:  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad". 
$202,889,000;  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  iSpecial 
Foreign  Currency  Program)".  $10,012,000: 
"Payment  to  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan",  $9,380,000;  "Payment  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund".  $102,753,000: 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations". $520,515,000; 

International  Commissions:  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  "Construction". 
$672,000;  "American  Sections,  International 
Commissions",  $3,426,000:  "International 
Fisheries  Commissions",  $8,876,000: 
Other  "Asia  Foundation".  $9,900,000; 
United  States  Information  Agency:  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  ISpecial  Foreign  Currency 
Program)".  $10,450,000;  "Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West".  $18,362,000;  "Acquisition  and 
Construction  of  Radio  Facilities". 
$34,013,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  continuing 
authority  for  programs  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act  at  the  rate 
of  the  conference  agreement  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  amended  to  conform  subsection 
designation. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  continuing 
authority  for  programs  under  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriation  Act  at  the  rate 
of  the  conference  agreement  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  amended  to  conform  subsection 
designation. 

Amendment  No.  12:  InserU  November  10, 
1983  as  the  termination  date  of  the  joint 
resolution  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  November  15,  1983  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  that  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  Postal  Service  be  sufficient  to 
continue  postal  rates  for  preferred-rate 
mailers  at  the  rates  in  effect  on  September 
1,  1983  (step  14)  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
instead  of  increased  to  step  15  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  Funds  shall  be  available  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $585,000,000,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  the  appli- 
cable appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  funds  shall  be  available  for  Departmen- 
tal Management,  "Salaries  and  Expenses" 
under  the  Department  of  Education  at  the 
current  rate  of  operations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  expect  that  no  reductions- 
in-force  will  occur  in  the  Department  of 
Education  as  a  result  of  the  funding  author- 
ity provided  by  this  joint  resolution. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  section 
number  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  lim- 
ited pay  increases  for  certain  prevailing  rate 
employees  in  the  wage  area  described  in  sec- 
tion 780  of  Public  Law  97-114.  The  House 
had  no  comparable  provision. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Restores  subsection 
designation  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  lim- 
ited pay  increases  Department  of  Defense 
overseas  teachers  to  the  overall  average  per- 
centage adjustment  in  the  General  Sched- 
ule during  fiscal  year  1984. 

Amendments  No.  19,  20  and  21:  Adjust 
subsection  designations. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  amended  to  change 
subsection  designation,  which  provides  that 
limitations  imposed  on  prevailing  rate  pay 
may  not  apply  to  wage  adjustments  for  pre- 
vailing rate  supervisors.  The  pay  increase 
for  the  supervisors  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  supervisory  pay  plan  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  House  had  no 
comparable  provision. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Restores  section 
number  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Inserts  validating 
clause  carried  in  previous  continuing  resolu- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  amended  to 
change  section  number. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  initiation  or  resumption  of 
projects  or  activities  which  were  not  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  year  1983. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  tne  Senate  applicable  to  certain 
provisions  in  appropriations  acts  affecting 
more  than  one  account. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Jack  Edwards, 
John  T.  Myers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 


James  A.  McClure, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Thad  Cochran, 
James  Abdnor, 
Robert  W.  Kasten, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  yester- 
day, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  the  conference  report  is 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 368  and  amendments  thereto 
in  disagreement,  and  that  1  may  in- 
clude extraneous  and  tabular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 368,  to  enable  the  Government 
to  operate  until  November  10  or  until 
regular  appropriations  bills  are  en- 
acted into  law— if  that  is  done  prior  to 
November  10. 

It  has  become  necessary  because  we 
have  been  delayed  in  getting  appro- 
priations bills  through  the  Congress 
and  enacted  into  law  primarily  be- 
cause authorizations  have  not  been 
passed. 

D  1610 

As  I  pointed  out  when  we  considered 
this  matter  earlier,  there  is  no  need  at 
this  time  to  discuss  further  why  we 
are  in  this  position  except  I  can  point 
out  that,  in  most  cases,  the  authoriza- 
tions have  been  delayed  in  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  for  that 
reason  appropriations  are  not  techni- 
cally in  order. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  that  we 
have  agreed  with  the  Senate  position 
to  keep  this  bill  clean  and  substantial- 
ly go  with  the  House  bill.  We  have  had 
certain  changes  in  amounts  with  some 


of  which  I  personally  differ,  for  in  the 
original  resolution  which  I  introduced, 
the  amount  was  fixed  at  a  lower  figure 
than  is  in  the  conference  report. 

I  introduced  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion with  the  intent  of  asking  for  a 
rule  permitting  me  to  offer  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  367— to  which  19  amend- 
ments were  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  most  of  which 
were  legislation. 

When  the  Speaker  referred  House 
Joint  Resolution  367  as  amended  to 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  was  decided  to  request  a 
rule  enabling  us  to  bring  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  368  without  amend- 
ment—holding spending  virtually  in 
line  with  the  existing  rate  for  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  defense  item, 
though  14  billion  under  the  President 
budget,  is  substantially  higher  than 
House  Joint  Resolution  368  which  I  in- 
troduced. At  this  time  four  bills  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  and  nine  are  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution. 

The  House,  as  you  recall,  provided 
that  this  continuing  resolution  last 
through  November  15.  That  has  been 
changed  here  by  the  other  body,  and 
we  went  along  in  conference,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  10th  of  November 
would  be  more  practical.  We  agreed 
with  the  Senate  proposal  to  make  the 
termination  date,  November  10.  The 
reason  for  that,  the  tentative  hope  of 
adjournment  is  for  November  18,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  November  10 
date  would  give  adequate  time  to 
handle  our  problems  before  the  tenta- 
tive adjournment  date  of  November 
18. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  resolution  provides 
temporary  funding  through  November 
10  or  until  the  regualr  bills  are  en- 
acted into  law.  The  resolution  provides 
that  when  regular  bills  are  signed  into 
law,  they  jtutomatically  disengage 
from  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  provisions  of 
law  regarding  the  prohibition  of  feder- 
ally funded  abortions  and  prohibition 
against  preventing  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  public 
schools. 

May  I  say  again  that  one  of  our 
problems  was  what  to  tie  this  continu- 
ing resolution  to,  in  view  of  the  differ- 
ent status  cf  the  various  bills  in  the 
legislative  irocess.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  rates  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Interior,  and 
Military  Construction  are  the  confer- 
ence agreement  level.  Those  bills 
should  be  signed  soon. 

At  the  lower  of  House  or  Senate  bill 
rate  we  recommend  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State, with  certain  exceptions,  and 
Labor-HHS-Education,  with  certain 
exceptions. 


The  House-passed  bill  rate  is  carried 
for  Agriculture,  with  certain  reduc- 
tions. 

Carried  at  the  current  rate  is  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropria- 
tions Act,  and  at  the  lower  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  budget  estimate,  is 
Foreign  Operation. 

May  I  say  that  in  all  of  this,  and  as  I 
described  it  the  other  day,  we  have 
made  exceptions  where  there  was 
some  reason.  The  bill  for  Commerce, 
State,  and  Justice,  if  you  recall,  had 
many  of  the  major  items  go  out  on 
technical  points  of  order  because  no 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  had  been 
obtained.  We  have  had  to  take  care  of 
that. 

But  in  general,  what  we  bring  you  is 
a  continuation  of  essential  Govern- 
ment services  until  November  10. 
Again  all  you  have  to  do  to  come  out 
from  under  this  resolution  is  to  agree 
on  the  regular  bills  and  get  them 
signed  into  law.  So  this  is  basically  a 
holding  action,  operating  pretty  much 
as  we  have  all  throughout  the  year  for 
most  programs  and  activities.  But, 
again,  when  we  do  pass  the  bills— and 
we  hope  we  will  get  them  through— 
they  will  take  over  and  we  wiU  come 
out  from  under  the  provisions  we  have 
here. 

I  know  of  no  further  statements  that 
I  can  make  except,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  here,  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
The  Chicago  problem  that  our  friend 
from  Chicago  (Mr.  Yates)  has  brought 
to  our  attention  has  been  addressed. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  relatively 
minor  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  Senate,  we  took 
the  House-passed  version  and  made  a 
limited  number  of  adjustments  to  re- 
flect Senate  action  and  the  most  cur- 
rent information  regarding  program 
needs.  Some  reductions  were  made  in 
REA  loans  since  the  higher  levels  are 
not  required.  We  were  also  able  to 
adjust  some  other  programs  because 
of  carryover  funds  from  the  jobs  bill. 

I  think,  so  far  as  I  can  understand, 
that  we  bring  you  a  resolution  that  we 
should  not  have  any  trouble  getting 
signed  by  the  President.  Insofar  as  any 
commitments,  we  have  none  from  the 
President,  but  we  do  give  consider- 
ation to  his  recommendations  to  the 
budget,  and  we  retain  to  the  Congress 
the  right  to  deal  with  individul  items. 
But  insofar  as  the  totals  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  well  within  our  section 
302  allocations  allocated  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  the  budget 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
President. 

So,  again,  it  continues  the  operation 
of  Government  except  military  at  ap- 
proximately present  levels  until  No- 
vember 10,  or  until  the  departments' 
and  agencies'  regular  bills  become  law. 
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the  conferees  agreed  with  the 
position  that  the  resolution 
through  November  10.  The 
irgued,  and  we  agreed,  that  we 
eave  some  breathing  room  be- 
le  termination  date  of  the  con- 
resolution,  and  the  target  date 
die  adjournment. 


Second,  we  agreed  on  rates  of  spend- 
ing for  each  bill  covered  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Agriculture  programs  are  continued 
at  the  rate  and  under  the  conditions  of 
the  House-passed  bill.  Specific  dollar 
levels  are  provided  for  several  activi- 
ties. 

Programs  in  the  Commerce-Justice 
bill  are  continued  at  the  lower  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  rate,  except  for 
those  activities  which  were  stricken 
from  the  House  floor  on  a  point  of 
order.  Those  activities  are  funded  at 
specific  dollar  levels  in  the  resolution. 

The  Defense  rate  is  $247  billion,  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House  sub- 
committee markup  concluded  yester- 
day. 

House  restrictions  on  new  starts 
during  the  life  of  the  resolution 
remain  in  effect.  No  activity  or  project 
not  funded  in  fiscal  1983  can  be  initiat- 
ed under  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 
For  example,  since  binary  gas  was  not 
produced  using  1983  funds,  none  can 
be  produced  under  the  terms  of  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Five  million  dollars  is  made  available 
for  the  start  of  defense  security  and 
other  activities  at  the  summer  Olym- 
pics. 

Activities  in  the  Interior,  Military 
Construction,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia bills  are  continued  at  the  rates  and 
under  the  conditions  provided  in  the 
conference  reports  on  those  bills. 

Programs  in  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  continued  at  the 
lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  rate,  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provid- 
ed in  the  1983  act. 

This  means  we  are  extending  cur- 
rent law  on  such  issues  as  abortion, 
busing,  and  school  prayer. 

The  rates  for  Treasury  and  foreign 
aid  were  not  changed  by  the  Senate, 
and  were  not  in  conference. 

Those  rates  were,  and  remain,  the 
current  rate  for  Treasury,  and  for  for- 
eign aid  the  1983  continuing  resolution 
and  the  1983  supplemental,  or  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE 

The  conference  report  provides 
funding  for  most  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  judiciary  and 
related  agencies  at  the  House-passed 
levels  in  H.R.  3222,  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations bill,  or  the  Senate-report- 
ed levels  in  S.  1721.  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations bill,  whichever  is  lower 
for  each  account.  The  remaining  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  these  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  provided  for  at 
specified  levels  in  section  101(g)  of  the 
resolution. 

Several  issues  in  this  section  of  the 
report  are  of  particular  interest  to 
many  of  the  Members,  and  I  will  brief- 
ly describe  the  actions  of  the  conferees 
in  regard  to  those  items. 


The  conference  report  includes  $275 
million  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. This  is  a  reduction  of  $21  million 
below  the  House  amount  and  an  in- 
crease of  $18  million  over  the  Senate 
amount.  Language  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  places  exactly  the  same 
restrictions  on  the  Corporation  that 
are  now  in  place.  Those  restrictions  in- 
clude limitations  on  assistance  to  ille- 
gal aliens,  on  lobbying,  on  class  action 
suits,  and  on  excessive  compensation 
or  reimbursement  for  Corporation  of- 
ficers. 

The  conference  report  includes  $63.5 
million  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. This  is  a  reduction  of  $1.6  million 
below  the  House  amount  and  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  over  the  Senate 
amount.  Again,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  impose  the  same  restrictions 
on  the  FTC's  operations  as  were  in 
effect  in  fiscal  1983.  including  the  pro- 
hibitions on  activities  affecting  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  and  trademarks. 

The  conference  report  includes  $250 
million  for  economic  development  ad- 
ministration programs.  This  is  $51  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Senate  amount  and 
$65  million  below  the  House  amount. 

In  total,  the  conference  report  would 
provide  $10.2  billion  for  the  programs 
and  activities  of  these  departments 
and  agencies.  This  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  provided  in  fiscal 
1983,  and  it  is  a  reduction  of  $540  mil- 
lion below  the  House  amount. 

DISTRICT  APPROPRIATIONS 

In  the  section  dealing  with  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  a  subsection 
which  provides  for  appropriations  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  for  that  bill  which  passed  the 
House  yesterday  afternoon.  September 
29. 

INTERIOR— RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
funding  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  at  levels 
provided  for  in  last  night's  fiscal  year 
1984  Interior  conference. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
3363.  the  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
cuts  $128.2  million  out  of  the  measure 
as  passed  by  the  House.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  $7.95  billion  in 
new  budget  authority. 

We  have  recommended  an  additional 
$19.8  million  over  the  House-passed 
level  for  the  Interior  Department. 
This  new  level  of  funding  provides 
$538.8  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  $353.2  million  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  $163.6  mil- 
lion for  minerals  management.  $136.4 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mines, 
$969.1  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  $191.4  million  for  terri- 
torial and  international  affairs,  and 
$87.9  million  for  secretarial  offices. 


In  title  I,  we  have  had  to  reduce 
from  House-passed  levels,  funding  for 
other  Interior  Department  programs. 
The  agreement  provides  $847.2  million 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  $367.1 
million  for  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
$294.7  million  for  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment. 

For  title  II  programs,  we  recommend 
a  level  of  funding  which  is  $147.9  mil- 
lion below  the  level  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Funds  have  been  added  to  the 
Forest  Service  to  provide  $1,354  bil- 
lion, and  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  to  pro- 
vide $18.8  million.  New  levels  of  fund- 
ing provide  $1.2  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  $824  million  for 
Indian  Health.  $166.8  million  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  $162  million 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  $140  million  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  basic  funding  mechanism 
agreed  to  in  conference  for  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  related  agencies  is  that 
programs  will  be  funded  at  the  lower 
of  the  House-passed  or  Senate-report- 
ed funding  levels  provided  in  H.R. 
3913.  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
applicable  in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  addi- 
tion, the  statement  of  the  managers 
directs  the  departments  and  agencies 
to  take  no  actions  regarding  staffing 
or  program  levels  or  procurements 
that  would  pre-empt  congressional 
prerogatives  on  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  specifically  prohibits 
any  procurement  action  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  particularly 
relating  to  social  security  cards,  that 
would  not  meet  the  terms  of  applica- 
ble provisos  in  H.R.  3913  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
are  funded  at  the  current  rate. 

Impact  aid  is  funded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $585  million,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Other  programs  on  which  action  was 
deferred  in  H.R.  3913  are  funded  at 
the  current  rate. 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  are  provided 
for  at  the  current  rate. 

TREASURY/POSTAL  SERVICE 

Under  those  sections  pertaining  to 
Treasury/Postal  Service  and  general 
Government  appropriations,  the  con- 
ferees have  taken  action  on  a  few  spe- 
cific items. 

In  funding  for  revenue  foregone  for 
the  Postal  Service,  the  conferees  have 
provided  for  a  freezing  of  preferred 
class  rates  at  the  step  14  level  for  such 
users  as  nonprofit  organizations,  veter- 
ans' magazine  publishers,  charity 
groups,  and  so  forth. 


The  revenue  foregone  appropria- 
tions make  up  for  the  revenue  the 
Postal  Service  might  otherwise  realize 
if  it  were  delivering  certain  types  of 
mail  at  higher  rates. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  continued  6-day  delivery  and 
rural  delivery,  and  for  free  mailing  for 
overseas  voting  for  the  blind. 

In  another  area,  under  a  pay  raise 
limitation  provision  for  certain  Feder- 
al workers,  the  conferees  have  elimi- 
nated the  application  of  the  cap  for 
schoolteachers  who  teach  overseas  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Pursuant 
to  the  elimination  of  that  provision, 
DOD  teachers  employed  overseas  will 
be  eligible  for  pay  raises  along  the 
lines  of  those  granted  to  teachers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  conferees  also  exempted  Feder- 
al blue  collar  supervisors  from  pay 
raise  limitations  so  as  to  bring  that 
group  more  into  line  with  their  private 
sector  counterparts. 

The  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion began  during  fiscal  year  1983, 
under  section  107(f)  of  Public  Law  97- 
377  which  provided  an  exemption 
from  the  fiscal  year  1983  pay  limita- 
tion for  this  purpose.  The  administra- 
tion contends  that  to  include  this  pro- 
vision in  this  continuing  resolution 
will  maintain  the  continuity  of  its  2- 
year  phase-in  plan  for  putting  blue 
collar  supervisors  on  a  par  with  their 
private  sector  counterparts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  concern  over 
a  matter  I  consider  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. That  matter  pertains  to  person- 
nel levels  at  the  Customs  Service. 

Twice  this  year,  in  two  separate 
fiscal  year  1984  markups,  the  Treas- 
ury/Postal Service  Subcommittee  has 
specifically  taken  action  to  restore 
some  2.000  positions  to  the  Customs 
Service  which  were  proposed  for  elimi- 
nation by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Senate  has  specifical- 
ly stipulated  that  1,600  of  those  2,000 
positions  are  to  be  retained. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  that  the  high  level 
of  drug  smuggling  and  related  crime  in 
this  country  dictates  the  need  for  a 
strong  law  enforcement  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  illicit  drugs  coming  into 
this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  crime  problem, 
personnel  reductions  could  slow  down 
the  processing  of  visitors  into  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  reduce  the  ef- 
ficiency of  processing  incoming  and 
outgoing  commerce. 

Further,  there  is  strong  feeling  that 
personnel  reductions  would  be  coun- 
terproductive to  ongoing  primary 
border  inspection  function  consolida- 
tion efforts  which  the  committee  has 
strongly  indicated  it  wants  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  refrain  from  any  efforts  to 
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begin  reducing  personnel  levels  at  the 
Customs  Service  as  any  such  move 
would  be  premature,  and  counter  to 
the  expressed  positions  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  statement  of  managers  contains 
language  indicating  that  the  conferees 
have  deferred  consideration,  without 
prejudice,  of  additional  funding  for 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project.  Until  Congress  acts  further  on 
this  question,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  maintain  all  op- 
tions and  not  undertake  any  new  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  reactor,  espe- 
cially including  any  initiation  of  con- 
struction. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  been 
a  long-standing  opponent  of  the 
Clinch  River  reactor  project,  and  they 
have  my  assurance  that  his  language 
will  not  permit  any  further  work  to  be 
done  on  the  project  unless  there  is  ad- 
ditional funding  by  the  Congress.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  there  was  no 
money  provided  for  Clinch  River  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  neutral  language 
is  appropriate  while  Congress  contin- 
ues to  consider  whether  any  further 
funding  should  be  provided  for  the 
project. 

In  order  to  insure  continuity  of  oper- 
ation for  the  important  programs  of 
the  Export  Import  Bank,  the  confer- 
ees are  agreed  that  the  language  of 
section  101(e)  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is.  and  shall  be  construed  to  be. 
sufficient  to  continue  the  spending 
and  borrowing  authority  of  the  Bank 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  the  provision  dealing  with  prevail- 
ing rate— blue  collar— pay.  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  delete  Senate  language 
which  would  have  limited  pay  in- 
creases for  certain  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees in  the  wage  area  described  in 
Public  Law  97-114,  and  to  delete 
Senate  language  which  would  have 
limited  the  pay  increase  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  overseas  teachers. 

However,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
Senate  language  which  provides  that 
limitations  imposed  on  prevailing  rate 
pay  would  not  apply  to  wage  adjust- 
ments for  prevailing  rate  supervisors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my 
summary  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  your  conferees. 

This  is  a  good  conference  agreement, 
which  I  can  recommend  to  Members 
of  both  parties.  We  have  continued 
Federal  activities  at  the  minimum  re- 
sponsible levels  which  reflect  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

In  the  case  of  both  Labor-HHS  and 
Commerce-Justice,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  the  lower  of  the  House  or 
Senate  rate,  which  is  the  more  tradi- 
tional continuing  resolution  formula. 
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Some  jf  the  levels  in  the  Labor-HHS 
bill  will  be  too  low,  in  my  opinion. 
Howeve:-,  the  way  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem is  1o  pass  the  appropriation  bill 
and  sen(  I  it  to  the  President. 

Ordini  irily.  at  this  point  I  would  talk 
about  the  possibility  that  the  Govern- 
ment w1 11  shut  down,  and  that  we  will 
lose  soc  al  security  payments,  the  De- 
partmer  t  of  E>efense,  food  stamps,  and 
other  cr  itical  programs. 

Today  I  am  not  going  to  do  so.  Both 
bodies  h  ave  acted  with  exceptional  re- 
straint iind  responsibility,  and  I  think 
we  wiU  <  ontinue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  S|  teaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tim€ . 

Mr.  Vi  ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  qONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frokn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemian  explain  to  me  an  issue  that 
I  understand  did  arise  in  the  confer- 
ence wih  regard  to  section  101(b)(1), 
which  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
conf erei  ice,  which  delays  for  3  months 
an  anti  raud  requirement  in  the  food 
stamp  F  rogram? 

Mr.  C  3NTE.  We  accepted  an  amend- 
ment injconference  for  a  cash  program 
for  food  stamps  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  understanding  of 
the  ma  ter  is  that  it  was  beyond  the 
scope  o  the  conference  and  that  this 
refers  t )  the  monthly  reporting  retro- 
spective budgeting,  and  that  it  would 
have  ail  impact  on  the  entire  food 
stamp  I  rogram  and  not  just  on  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  not  my  un- 
derstan  ling. 

I  yiel(  I  to  my  good  friend;  the  gentle- 
man fr(  m  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  FANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man foi  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basically,  what  it  does 
is,  it  all  ows  Puerto  Rico  to  continue  to 
operate  for  3  months  on  a  cash  pro- 
gram. I ,  does  not  affect  any  other  part 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  that  par- 
ticular imendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  N  assachusetts  will  yield  further, 
do  I  ujiderstand,  then,  that  any  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  fact  that  this 
3-monti  delay  in  the  antifraud  provi- 
sions tiat  would  extend  beyond  the 
Puerto  Rico  experience,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  move 
forward,  that  the  committee  intends 
for  thi;  to  apply  only  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  situation  and  does  not  intend  it 
to  go  leyond  that  into  the  total  pro- 
gram? 

D  1620 

Mr.  (  ONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  VALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gei  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PANETTA. 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  is  confusing  two 
different  amendments.  One  is  an 
amendment  which  extends  the  period 
for  cash  payments,  a  special  program 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  for  3  months,  in- 
stead of  having  to  come  back  onto  the 
regular  food  stamp  program.  That 
deals  solely  and  specifically  with 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  second  amendment,  however, 
deals  with  postponing  the  monthly  re- 
porting requirements  for  3  months, 
and  in  that  instance  that  applies  to 
the  entire  program  because  a  number 
of  States  have  indicated  they  need  ad- 
ditional time  in  order  to  comply  with 
that  requirement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then,  we  are  talking 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  3-month 
delay  in  the  conference  report  on  an 
antifraud  provision  that  was  first 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  reconciliation 
in  1981  and  that  we  are  delaying,  as  a 
part  of  this  conference  report,  that  re- 
porting requirement? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  only  applies  to  retrospective  re- 
porting. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  informa- 
tion, too.  It  refers  to  monthly  report- 
ing for  restrospective  budgeting, 
which  was  an  antifraud  provision. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  to  me.  basically  what 
has  happened  here  is  that  all  of  the 
States  are  having  a  difficult  time 
meeting  this  monthly  reporting  re- 
quirement which  goes  into  effect  sup- 
posedly on  October  1.  All  of  them 
have  asked  for  waivers. 

The  Department,  in  fact,  has  indi- 
cated that  for  the  month  of  October 
they  will,  in  effect,  waive  this  particu- 
lar requirement.  So  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  instance  is  extending  it  for  a 
couple  of  additional  months  so  that 
the  States  can  adequately  prepare  for 
that  requirement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  question  was:  Is  that 
issue  not  an  issue  that  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference  to  consider? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  think  so.  No. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the 
language  on  page  19  of  the  statement 
of  managers  with  respect  to  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project,  which 
says  that  the  conferees  have  deferred 
consideration  without  prejudice  of  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  CRBR 
project.  Until  the  Congress  acts,  the 
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Department  should  maintain  all  op- 
tions and  not  undertake  any  new  ac- 
tivities relating  to  CRBR.  including  an 
initiation  of  construction. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  written  to  Chairman  John 
DiNGELL  in  a  letter  dated  September 
16.  1983,  which  says  that  if  action  is 
not  taken  to  provide  added  funding  for 
the  project  on  or  before  October  1, 
1983,  the  project  would  effectively  be 
in  termination  and  contractors  would 
have  to  be  notified  on  October  1,  1983, 
that  funds  were  not  available  and  this 
would  place  the  project  in  constructive 
termination.  While  there  will  be  $45 
million  in  uncosted  obligations  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983,  most  of  these 
are  for  subcontracts  and  represent 
hard  conunitraents.  These  subcon- 
tracts would  have  to  be  terminated. 
There  are  no  funds  appropriated  to 
cover  termination  costs  and  such 
funds  would  need  to  be  immediately 
requested  unless  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  language  of 
the  managers  of  the  conference  in- 
tended to  be  totally  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  Clinch  River  and  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  overcome  this  statement 
and  the  letter? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  intended  to  be 
neutral.  On  the  House  side,  as  the  gen- 
tleman may  remember,  we  provided  no 
money  at  all  for  the  Clinch  River 
project  but  agreed  that  in  the  event 
funds  were  provided  for  CRBR  that 
we  would  bring  it  back  and  subject  it 
to  a  House  floor  vote. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  is  from 
Termessee,  and  I  can  see  the  problems 
he  has.  I  can  understand  his  situation 
in  not  wanting  to  let  it  go  by  without 
comment,  so  what  this  is  is  a  comment 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  is  being 
done  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  sit- 
uation is  being  left  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  all  I  need. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 
Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  State, 
Justice,  and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Was  it  the  intention  of 
the  conference  committee  conferees  to 
remove  language  from  the  continuing 
resolution  with  respect  to  construction 
differential  subsidy  paybacks  so  the 
question  could  be  resolved  within  the 
Congress  when  the  Congress  considers 
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the  Commerce,  State.  Justice  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  it  is  our  in- 
tention that  that  question  will  be  set- 
tled either  in  the  conference  on  the 
regular  bill  or  in  the  next  continuing 
resolution  and  that  this  matter  not  be 
prejudiced  one  way  or  the  other  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
your  intention  and  that  of  the  House 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation not  take  any  action  to  pro- 
mulgate or  implement  any  proposed 
rule  change  with  respect  to  the  repay- 
ment of  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies during  the  period  covered  by  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  our  un- 
derstanding and  intention  that  what 
we  are  doing  would  not  prejudice  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  the 
matter  could  be  resolved  at  a  later 
point. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  managers  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 368  are  now  telling  us  that  this 
continuing  resolution  is  free  of  adorn- 
ment, will  allow  spending  in  the  func- 
tions covered  at  rates  substantially 
below  our  budget  resolutions. 

I  conamend  the  managers  for  their 
achievements.  This  is  obviously  a 
better  resolution  than  we  have  seen 
for  many  years  around  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  just  because  it  is  better 
does  not  mean  it  is  good. 

It  still  has  the  $20  million  for  the 
Chicago  school  problem.  It  still  funds 
unauthorized  items.  It  still  comes  to  us 
shrouded  in  mystery.  We  have  no  pre- 
cise definition  of  how  much  money  is 
in  this  bill.  I  have  confidence  in  our 
managers,  but  I  will  not  vote  in  the 
dark  even  for  a  6-week  period. 

House  Joint  Resolution  368  is  a 
great  improvement,  but  it  does  not  yet 
warrant  an  affirmative  vote.» 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  electronic  device, 
and  there  were— yeas  232.  nays  136, 
not  voting  65,  as  follows: 


Acfcerman 

Akaka 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D"  Amours 

Daniel 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyinally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 


Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 


[Roll  No.  374] 

YEAS— 232 

Oradison 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastermieier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NAYS-136 

Carper 
Can- 
Chappie 
Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 
Conyers 
Craig 

Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Dellums 


Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Perkins 

Price 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shelby 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solans 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Durbin 

E^arly 

Eckart 

£k]gar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


English 

Eh/ans  (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

Feighan 

Fields 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hayes 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Lagomsirsino 

Leach 

Leland 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 


Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Oakar 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

RahaU 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roth 

Russo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

SUjander 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whitlaker 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 65 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

BedeU 

Bevill 

Bia«gi 

Boland 

Bonier 

Boxer 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Cheney 

Clay 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

Derrick 


Dingell 

Pord(TN) 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hamilton 


MoaUey 

Nichols 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Pursell 


Haimnerschmidt  QuiUen 
Hance  Ratchford 


Hartnett 

Heftel 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kramer 

LatU 

Luken 

Lungren 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

MUler  (CA) 


Rudd 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

WyUe 


D  1640 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  AuCoin 
against. 

Mr.  Derrick  for,  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Skelton  for,  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Hartnett  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  McCandless 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Shuster  against. 

Mr.  Wylie  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Pursell  against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr. 
Kramer  against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for.  with  Mr.  Cheney 
{ts?&insti. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  HALL  of  Ohio. 
LELAND,  WOLPE  and  HAYES 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 
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COLLUM  changed  his  vote 
,y"  to  "yea. 
conference  report  was  agreed 

Bsult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
I  as  above  recorded 
Ion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tablf. 

/U^ENSMEIfTS  IN  OISACREEMENT 

The  3PELAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2,  strike 
out  line  8 

MC  "lOH  OFTEHKD  BY  MR.  WHrTTEN 

Mr.  W  EDTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motioi .. 

The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wh  itten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  ( lisagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senaie  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  kmendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matler  stricken  by  said  amendment 
insert:  "I  (epartments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  £  ervices,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agen  lies  Appropriation  Act,  1984  (H. 
Rept.  98  357.  S.  Rept.  98-247)  under  the 
terms  an  J  conditions  provided  in  such  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th<  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  prir  ted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem  an  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  n  otion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  a  iiendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3.  strike 
out  all  a  Iter  line  10,  over  to  and  including 
line  U  01 1  page  4,  and  insert: 

(b)(1)  iiuch  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  proj<  cts  or  activities,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically jrovided  for  in  this  joint  resolution, 
at  a  rat(  for  operations  and  to  the  extent 
and  in  tie  manner  provided  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing a  jpropriations  Acts  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  a  >  of  October  1,  1983: 

Agricu  ture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Ag  ;ncies  Appropriation  Act,  1984:  Pro- 
vided, T  lat  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  section 
184  of  t  le  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  II  82  (96  Stat.  785),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting I  efore  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (I  )  the  following:  ",  or  for  the  first 
three  m(  mths  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember JO,  1984":  Prortded  further.  That 
notwithj  tanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  this  ioint  resolutior.,  the  provisions  of 
subsectidfis  (f)  and  (i)  of  section  3  and  sec- 
tion 10  )f  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as 
amende< ,  concerning  private,  nonprofit 
drug  ad  liction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilil  ation  programs,  shall  also  be  appli- 
cable t3  publicly  operated  community 
htalth  c  ;nters; 

Depar  ment  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agenciei  i  Appropriation  Act,  1984:  Provided, 
That  no  funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  i  gencies  funded  by  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1983 
(Public  Law  97-394)  may  be  expended  to 
take  ac(  ions  related  to  termination  of  pro- 


grams or  closure  of  facilities  until  enact- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1984;  and 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, when  an  Act  listed  In  this  subsection 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  but  not 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1983, 
It  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

MOTION  OFTERBD  BY  MR.  WHITTKH 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  not  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution 
and  for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or 
other  authority  would  be  available  In  the 
following  appropriation  Acts: 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1984  at  a 
rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Act  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  as  of 
October  1,  1983:  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions or  loan  authorization  for  the  following 
agencies  or  activities  are  available  at  not  to 
exceed  the  following  annual  rates  and  the 
totals  are  adjusted  accordingly; 
Agricultural  Research 

Service: 

Salaries  and  Expenses $478,000,000 

Buildings  and  Facilities...  28.602,000 

Cooperative      State      Re- 
search Service: 

Special  grants 2.S.234,000 

Competitive  granU 17,000.000 

Animal   health   and  dis- 
ease grants 5,760,000 

Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service:  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses 263.259.000 

Federal     Crop     Insurance 
Corporation: 
Administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses 200,000,000 

PCIC  Fund 110.000,000 

Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy 2,000.000 

Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund:  Moderate  Income 

loans 0 

Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund: 
Insured   soil   and   water 

loans 30,000,000 

Ekionomic         emergency 

loans 0 

Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance   Fund:    Water   and 

waste  disposal  loans 270,000,000 

Rural    Water    and    Waste 

Disposal  Grants 90.000.000 

Rural    Electrification    Ad- 
ministration:      Guaran- 
teed loans,  not  less  than  .         3,360,000,000 
Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 26.400,000 

ADP  Limitation 3,626,000 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  this  joint  resolu- 


tion, section  184  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  785),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  following.  ",  or 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984":  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  this  joint  resolution,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (f)  and  (I)  of  section  3 
and  section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  concerning  private,  non- 
profit drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  publicly  operated  community 
health  centers.  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  Imple- 
ment mandantory  monthly  reportlng-retro- 
spective  budget  for  the  food  stamp  program 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984:  Provided 
further.  That,  hereafter.  In  order  to  restore 
and  maintain  In  U.S.  share  of  world  markets 
and  to  restore  capital  of  the  Corporation  for 
its  operations,  any  restrictions  or  limitations 
on  the  authorities  and  obligations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  in 
world  markets,  as  provided  by  its  Charter, 
may  be  waived  or  suspended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and 

Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1984  (H.R.  3363), 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
joint  resolution,  except  section  102.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  provided  for  in  such 
Act  (H.R.  3363),  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  filed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  If  such  Act  had 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 
seek  time  on  the  motion? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  amendment  to  which  I  referred  in 
the  course  of  the  general  debate  on 
the  bill.  The  language  that  has  been 
included  under  this  amendment  would 
allow  a  3-month  delay  in  the  antifraud 
requirement  that  was  originally  put 
into  the  1981  reconciliation  bill.  The 
requirement  is  supposed  to  go  into 
effect  tomorrow. 

The  antifraud  amendment  is  called 
the  monthly  reporting  retrospective 
budgeting.  It  mandates  that  States 
have  to  require  recipients  to  fill  out 
forms  telling  what  their  previous 
month's  income  was.  Under  current 
law  all  they  have  to  do  is  provide  a 


periodic  estimate.  Under  that,  recipi- 
ents have  just  had  to  provide  us  with  a 
guesstimate.  What  we  have  found  in 
the  past  audits  is  that  they  can  actual- 
ly lie. 

This  provision  was  supposed  to  be  ef- 
fective as  of  October  1.  1983.  The  at- 
tempt was  to  tighten  up  the  food 
stamp  program. 

This  language  was  put  in  during  the 
conference.  It  was  put  into  a  provision 
that  was  to  provide  a  3-month  delay 
for  Puerto  Rico  only;  however,  this  ad- 
ditional language  is  going  to  apply  to 
all  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  because 
some  States  have  found  it  impossible 
to  comply,  but  I  remind  the  House 
that  this  was  first  put  into  law  in  1981. 
so  the  States  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare  for  putting  it  into  effect. 

D  1650 

I  am  going  to  get  a  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  if  possible,  because 
it  seems  to  me  what  the  House  wants 
to  do  is  go  on  record  that  we  are  for 
tough  antifraud  provisions  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  That  is  what  this  par- 
ticular amendment  would  delete.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  vote  not  to 
recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  upset  this  apple  cart  and  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  issue.  This 
does  not  delete  that  provision.  It 
merely  postpones  that  provision  for  3 
months.  I  imagine  nearly  everyone  in 
this  House  has  gotten  a  call  from  their 
States  asking  for  this  delay.  And  that 
is  the  reason  that  is  in  here.  We  have 
gotten  this  avalanche  of  calls  from  all 
over  the  country,  the  South.  Midwest. 
Northeast,  to  delay  this  for  3  months 
so  they  can  put  their  house  in  order.  It 
is  only  a  delay.  I  hope  at  this  late  hour 
we  do  not  get  a  rollcall  on  this. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
only  want  to  point  out  regardless  of 
the  merits  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
an  effective  proposal  we  also  wrote 
into  that  law  that  the  Senate  has  the 
discretion  to  provide  waivers  to  States 
if  it  is  not  cost  effective.  So  all  of  the 
States  that  have  been  calling  you 
could  also  call  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  have  a  waiver  if  it  is  meri- 
torious instead  of  us  changing  the  law 
here,  because  in  some  cases  it  can  save 
money  and  can  cut  down  on  fraud. 
That  is  for  the  Secretary  to  determine. 

I  think  the  real  reason  this  is  in  here 
is  a  foot  in  the  door,  a  foot  in  the  door 
to  abolish  the  entire  section  of  the  law 
that  we  passed  in  reconciliation.  It  is 


not  necessary  to  do  that.  The  discre- 
tion is  with  the  Secretary.  He  can  pro- 
vide waivers.  I  would  suggest  that 
where  and  if  this  is  cost  effective  and 
can  cut  down  on  fraud,  let  it  work. 
Where  it  cannot,  the  Secretary  should 
grant  those  waivers.  But  we  cannot 
decide  which  States  can  or  cannot 
here  on  the  floor.  And  that  is  why  I 
think  maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  an  argument  we 
ought  to  listen  to,  especially  since  we 
did  not  even  vote  on  this  thing  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  ranking 
member  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  been  speaking  about  here  is  abso- 
lutely true.  There  have  been  28  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
have  already  requested  waivers  piu^u- 
ant  to  this,  most  of  them  an  extension 
of  time.  And  that  is  all  this  is  doing. 
There  is  no  intention  by  the  language 
here  to  strike  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  have  this  reporting  and  to 
tighten  up  the  food  stsmip  program, 
no  intention  by  your  committee  to  do 
this.  But  if  you  vote  no  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  you  are  not  just 
knocking  the  language  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  refers 
to. 

You  are  knocking  all  the  money  out 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
all  its  related  programs.  You  are 
knocking  out  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior. 

You  just  cannot  take  pieces  of  this. 
We  are  talking  about  the  entire 
amendment  here.  As  the  gentleman, 
our  ranking  member  from  Massachu- 
setts said,  you  are  upsetting  the  apple 
cart. 

Now,  if  it  is  that  important,  your 
committee  this  morning  would  have 
objected,  too.  But  this  is  only  a  techni- 
cal disagreement,  not  in  disagreement 
about  what  the  intent  of  Congress  is. 
There  was  no  intention  by  your  appro- 
priation conferees  this  morning  in 
trying  to  circumvent  the  law,  trying  to 
do  something  that  the  House  and  the 
Congress  has  not  already  decided. 
Only  a  delay  so  that  States  could  do  a 
better  job,  to  do  a  more  thorough  job. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  right  now.  there  is  a  pilot 
project  being  conducted  in  Illinois  to 
find  out  just  how  much  this  is  going  to 
cost,  how  effective  the  procedure  is 
going  to  be.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  cost  effective.  But  at  this  point, 
we  do  not  know.  But  in  any  event,  the 
delay  may  give  more  chance  for  us  to 
have  a  feedback. 

Again,  there  is  no  intention  of  cir- 
cumventing the  law  and  try  not  to 
have  this  reporting. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  most 


valuable  contribution.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  We  are  not  doing  away  with  the 
law.  This  is  merely  a  postponement, 
give  them  a  little  elbow  room  to  work 
this  out.  There  are  28  States  who  have 
asked  for  waivers  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Some  have  already 
been  granted  different  types  of  waiv- 
ers. But  all  the  States  I  think  are 
having  trouble  with  this  compliance. 
But  they  are  not  suggesting  they  do 
not  want  to  comply,  but  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  the  right  kind  of  job  in 
the  limited  time  they  have  had. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  disagreeing.  But  I 
want  to  make  sure  the  gentleman 
would  vigorously  support  the  language 
of  the  present  law  if  it  is  cost  effective. 
In  other  words,  this  3  months  is  a  time 
period  in  which  you  suggest  that  more 
information  will  be  gained  through 
the  studies,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
understands  and  supports  the  underly- 
ing intent  of  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MEYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  no  intention  by  your  com- 
mittee, as  I  said  previously,  to  circum- 
vent the  law  or  try  to  escape  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  I  might  add  your 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been 
one  of  the  toughest  on  fraud  and  the 
wrong  use  of  food  stamps.  We  have 
tried  to  tighten  it  up  through  the 
years.  We  have  been  supporting  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  must  say  that  we 
probably  are  not  going  to  wait  for  that 
study  to  be  complete  in  Illinois.  But 
nevertheless  by  the  time  we  act  next 
year,  we  should  have  that  experience 
of  the  pilot  in  Illinois  to  fall  back  on. 
Nevertheless  the  law  is  the  law.  It  does 
not  waive  the  law.  merely  delays  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  assure  the  gen- 
tleman further  that  I  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Myers  said.  And  if  it  does  prove 
that  it  is  cost  effective  in  these  3 
months,  I  will  be  with  you  fighting  to 
retain  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  has  been  adequately  handled  by 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  by  the 
ranking  Member. 

Our  committee  and  subcommittee 
has  worked  hard  trying  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  chaos.  We  welcome  the 
help  of  the  legislative  committee  and 
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reporting    re- 


Certainly    this 

is  in  order. 

the  Department,  however,  has 

given   a   30-day   waiver   to   a 

of  States,  we  thought  that  a 

90-days  delay,  which  had  been 

by  the  States,  would  come 

giving  them  the  time  they 

put  in  place  the  new  require- 

We  have  a  long  and  tedious 

f  trying  out  best  to  get  a  grasp 

I  think  this  reporting  is  abso- 

^ssential.    I    think    it    will    be 

do  as  we  suggest,  let  them  set 

a  proper  and  orderly  way  so  it 

_  in  the  maximum  results. 

l4:HUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 
V^ITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
New  York. 
McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 

that  the  Members,  if  it  comes 
vote,  will  support  the  com- 
l>osition.  As  others  have  said. 
90-day  delay  which  is  to  re- 
the  States  the  option  either  to 
or  not  during  these  90  days 
monthly  reporting  and  retro- 
procedure, 
reason  this  provision  is  in  the 
report  is  that  at  least  30 
Have  come  to  us  indicating  that 
the  implementation  of  this 
now   would   pose   a   major 
of  State  administration  and 
be  cost  effective.  It  would 
cost  money  to  do  so. 
respect  to  the  Department  of 
granting  waivers,  many  of 
have  asked  the  Department 
based  on  the  same  argu- 
I  have  just  given  you,  that 
:  lot  cost  effective  to  implement 
at  this  time,  and  there- 
should  have  the  option  of 
not  doing  it.  The  Department 
granted   waivers.   They   are 
not   acting   on   these   waivers 
iave  been  requested.  And  that 
rpason  that  the  90-day  delay  in 
ion  is  included  in  the  con- 
report. 

point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
authorizing    subcommittee    of 
iculture  Committee,  which  is 
by   Leon   Panetta,   has  been 
hearings    on    this    issue    to 
information   from   the   States 
flesh  out  some  of  these  argu- 
jro  and  con.  Those   hearings 
been  completed.  The  subcom- 
nas  not  reached  its  final  con- 
For  that  reason  alone,  in  def- 
;o  the  authorizing  subcommit- 
Mr.  Panetta,   I  would  hope 
would  go  along  with  this  pro- 
^ihich  effects  a  delay  only  for  90 
Cpngress  can  make  a  final  deter- 
on   monthly   reporting   and 
au:counting    at    a    later 


vrHI 


TTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
support  the  committee  in  this 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— yeas  106,  nays  14. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Two  hundred  twenty 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  number  7:  Page  4, 
strike  out  all  after  line  11.  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  19  on  page  5.  and  insert: 

(c)  Pending  enactment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1984.  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
activities,  not  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed for  in  this  joint  resolution,  which  were 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1983,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  1983.  but  such  ac- 
tivities shall  be  funded  at  not  to  exceed  an 
annual  rate  for  new  obligational  authority 
of  $253,000,000,000.  which  is  an  increase 
above  the  current  rate,  and  this  level  shall 
be  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  each  ap- 
propriation account  and  shall  be  available 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  for 
in  the  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  Provided.  That  at  such  time 
as  a  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1984.  is  reported  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  In  the  Senate,  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  become  inapplicable  and  the 
amounts  and  authority  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  those  that  would  be 
granted  under  the  Act  as  reported,  or.  when 
such  Act  has  been  reported  in  both  Houses, 
at  the  lower  amount  and  more  restrictive 
authority  of  each  version:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  obligated  prior  to 
November  17.  1983.  to  initiate  production  of 
a  major  weapons  system,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 139a(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
if  funds  were  not  obligated  in  fiscal  year 
1983  or  prior  years  for  production  of  such 
weapons  system. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Pending  enactment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1984.  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
activities,  not  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed for  elsewhere  in  this  joint  resolution, 
which  were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1983. 


but  such  activities  shall  be  funded  at  not  to 
exceed  an  annual  rate  for  new  obligational 
authority  of  $247,000,000,000.  which  is  an 
increase  above  the  current  rate,  and  this 
level  shall  be  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
to  each  appropriation  account  utilizing  the 
fiscal  year  1984  amended  budget  request  as 
the  base  for  such  distribution  and  shall  be 
available  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  for  in  the  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  or  funds  made  available  or 
authority  granted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  initiate  multiyear  pro- 
curements utilizing  advance  procurement 
funding  for  economic  order  quantity  pro- 
curement unless  specifically  appropriated 
later:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for 
the  conversion  of  any  full  time  positions  in 
support  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Air  Reserve, 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Air  National 
Guard  by  Active  or  Reserve  Military  Per- 
sonnel, from  civilian  positions  designated 
"military  technicians"  to  military  positions: 
Provided  further.  That  no  appropriation  or 
funds  made  available  or  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  to 
initiate  or  resume  any  project,  activity,  op- 
eration or  organization  which  is  defined  as 
any  project,  subproject.  activity,  budget  ac- 
tivity, program  element,  and  subprogram 
within  a  program  element,  and  for  invest- 
ment items  is  further  defined  as  a  P-1  line 
item  in  a  budget  activity  within  an  appro- 
priation account  and  an  R-1  line  item  which 
includes  a  program  element  and  subprogram 
element  within  an  appropriation  account, 
for  which  appropriations,  funds,  or  other 
authority  were  not  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  1983:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
joint  resolution.  $5,000,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  XXIII  Olympiad  as  authorized  by 
Section  304  of  Public  Law  98-94,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Department  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide support  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  Department. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— yeas  171,  nay  4. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  eighty- 


four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  roll  call. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  already  announced  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  the  roll 
call  is  automatic. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  232,  nays 
65,  not  voting  136,  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bilirakls 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA> 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Clarke 
dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Contc 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EInglish 

Erdreich 

Evans (LA) 

Fascell 

Fields 

Pish 

Foley 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 


[Roll  No.  375] 

YEAS— 232 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hightower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlneta 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

O'Brien 


Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Ackerman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bethune 

Brown  (CO) 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Cr(x;kett 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Durbin 

Evans  (ID 

Peighan 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hayes 

Hertel 


NAYS— 65 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lei  and 

Levin 

Levlne 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

McCloskey 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Penny 

Petri 


Rangel 

Ritter 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Torres 

Towns 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 


NOT  VOTING— 136 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bartlett 

Bedell 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Erlenbom 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 


Forsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Caydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (tTT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LatU 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marriott 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Murtha 

Nichols 

Nowtik 
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Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tallon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


Messrs.  LELAND,  KOSTMAYER, 
LEACH  of  Iowa,  OBEY.  KOGOVSEK, 
OTTINGER,  HAYES,  COUGHLIN, 
SCHUMER,  RITTER,  BERMAN, 
MRAZEK,  ACKERMAN,  LEVIN  of 
Michigan,  PETRI,  and  LEHMAN  of 
Florida  and  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  8.  strike 
out  all  after  line  15  over  to  an  including  line 
15  on  page  9. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  whitten 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  following  projects  or  activities,  which 
were  provided  for  in  H.R.  3222.  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1984.  as  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  3.  1983.  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
such  Act.  and  at  a  rate  for  operations,  not- 
withstanding section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  and 
section  701  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce:  General  Ad- 
ministration. 'Special  Foreign  Ciurency 
Program",  $693,000: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $39,337,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration: 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams'. $250,000,000;  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $30,141,000; 

International  Trade  Administration.  "Op- 
erations and  Administration".  $169,893,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities".  $942,871,000;  "Fisheries  Loan 
Fund".  $5,000,000: 

Federal  ConMnunications  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $86,383,000; 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $63,500,000:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  are  subject  to  the  llmltetions 
and  provisions  of  sections  10(a)  and  10(c) 
(notwithstanding  section  10(e)).  11(b).  18 
and  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
252;  94  SUt.  374),  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious provisions  of  this  subsection;  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $20,737,000; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $92,500,000; 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $236,000,000; 

Department  of  Justice:  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $527,257,000; 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. "Payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration". $275,000,000: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  expended  to  provide 
legal  assistance  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  alien 
unless  the  alien  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  Is— 

(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  an  Immigrant  as  defined 
by  sections  101(a)(15)  and  101(a)(20)  of  the 
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Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
llOKaHl)).  (20»: 

(2)  an  ilien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  SI  ates  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married (hild  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  !  uch  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
applicatic  n  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent r^ident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  -ejected: 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S  C.  1157,  relating  to 
refugee  atlmissions)  or  who  has  been  grant- 
ed asyluito  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act;  or 

<4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  states  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General  d  withholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant to  «ction  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)). 

An  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  Sates  as  a  result  of  being  granted 
condition  l1  entry  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (J  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before  April  1, 
1980,  beciuse  of  persecution  or  fear  of  per- 
secution ( »n  aiccount  of  race,  religion,  or  po- 
litical opinion  or  because  of  being  uprooted 
by  catastrophic  natural  calamity  shall  be 
deemed,  lor  purposes  of  section  1007(b)(n) 
of  the  Le  sal  Services  Corporation  Act,  to  be 
an  alien  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
such  sect  on:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  fundi  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Ser  I'ices  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  in  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  c  :>ntracts  for  legal  assistance  unless 
the  Corp<  iration  insures  that  the  recipient  Is 
either  (a  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys 
(for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  as- 
sistance 1 3  eligible  clients)  or  (b)  a  qualified 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States  for  the  primary 
purpose  c  f  furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eli- 
gible cliei  its,  the  majority  of  the  t>oard  of  di- 
rectors oi  other  governing  body  of  which  or- 
ganization is  comprised  of  attorneys  who 
are  admitted  to  practice  in  one  of  the  States 
and  who  ire  appointed  to  terms  of  office  on 
such  boai  d  or  tiody  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  State,  county,  or  municipal  bar  associa- 
tions the  membership  of  which  represents  a 
majority  of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  organization  is  to 
provide  l»gal  assistance:  Provided  further, 
That  nor  s  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  participate  in  litigation 
unless  th  f  Corporation  or  a  recipient  of  the 
Corporat  on  is  a  party,  or  a  recipient  is  rep- 
resenting an  eligible  client  in  litigation  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  this  title  or  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  this  title  is 
an  issue,  uid  shall  not  participate  on  behalf 
of  any  client  other  than  itself:  Provided  fur- 
ther, Thst  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  A  :t  shall  be  available  to  any  recipi- 
ent to  be  used— 

(A)  to  I  ay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, lett  iT,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  del  ice.  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  age  icy.  except  where  legal  assistance 
is  provid(  d  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to 
an  eligibl ;  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  U  gal  rights  and  responsibilities,  or 

(B)  to  nfluence  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  ol  her  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected 
official  t  >  favor  or  oppose  any  Acts,  bills, 
resolutio  is.  or  similar  legislation,  or  any  ref- 


erendum, initiative,  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  any  similar  procedure  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  State  legislature,  any  local  coun- 
cil, or  any  similar  governing  body,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  preclude  such 
funds  from  being  used  in  connection  with 
communications  made  in  response  to  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  official,  upon  the 
formal  request  of  such  official:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  used  to  bring  a  class  action 
suit  against  the  Federal  government  or  any 
State  or  local  government  unless  (1)  the 
project  director  of  a  recipient  has  expressly 
approved  the  filing  of  such  an  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  policies  established  by  the 
governing  body  of  such  recipient:  (2)  the 
class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of  such  an 
action  is  sought  for  the  primary  benefit  of 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  legal  assist- 
ance; and  (3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an 
action,  the  recipient  project  director  has  de- 
termined that  the  government  entity  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  or  practice  in 
question,  that  the  policy  or  practice  will 
continue  to  adversely  affect  eligible  clients, 
that  the  recipient  has  given  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  seek  class  relief  and  that  respon- 
sible efforts  to  resolve  without  litigation  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  policy  or  practice 
have  not  been  successful  or  would  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interest  of  the  clients:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  H.R.  3480.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  18.  1981:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  regula- 
tion, guideline,  or  rule  of  the  Corporation, 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  in  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  under  section  1006(a)(1) 
and  (3)  so  as  to  insure  that  funding  for  each 
such  current  grantee  and  contractor  is 
maintained  in  1984  at  the  annualized  level 
at  which  each  such  grantee  and  contractor 
was  funded  in  1983.  or  in  the  same  propor- 
tion which  total  appropriations  to  the  Cor- 
poration in  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total 
appropriations  to  the  Corporation  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  no  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  compensated  for  his  services  to  the 
Corporation  except  for  the  payment  of  an 
attendance  fee  at  meetings  of  the  Board  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  highest  daily  rate 
for  grade  fifteen  (15)  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule and  necessary  travel  expense.-^  to  attend 
Board  meetings  in  accordsmce  with  the 
Standard  Government  Travel  Regulations: 
Provided  further.  That  no  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  or  a  re- 
cipient program  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
membership  in  a  private  club,  or  be  paid 
severance  pay  in  excess  of  what  would  be 
paid  a  Federal  employee  for  comparable 
service: 

Department  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$1,120,000,000;  "Reopening  Consulates', 
$2,500,000;  "Representation  Allowances". 
$4,148,000;  'Acquisition.  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad". 
$202,889,000;  "Acquisition.  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  (Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program)".  $10,012,000; 
"Payment    to    the    American    Institute    in 


Taiwan".  $9,380,000;  "Payment  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  ".  $102,753,000: 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations ".  $520,515,000; 

International  Conunissions:  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico.  "Construction", 
$672,000;  "American  Sections,  International 
Commissions",  $3,426,000;  International 
Fisheries  Commissions  ".  $8,876,000; 

Other:  "Asia  Foundation".  $9,900,000; 

United  States  Information  Agency:  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign  Curren- 
cy Program)".  $10,450,000;  "Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West",  $18,362,000;  "Acquisition 
and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities", 
$34,013,000. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  11,  strike 
out  all  after  line  20  over  to  and  including 
line  2  on  page  12. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  Funds  shall  be  available  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950.  and  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  at  an  annual  rate  of  $585,000,000, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  funds  shall  be  available  for 
Departmental  Management,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  current  rate  of  operations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

WHITTEN). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker)  there 
were— nays  143,  yeas  5. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 


without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 2,  1983.  through  October  8.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals  who  tamper  with  household 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown; 
and 

H.R.  2077.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  552.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  as  the  "George 
W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse"; 

S.  1424.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
444  to  reflect  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Tuna  Development  Foundation  to 
the  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Founda- 
tion: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians; 

S.  1530.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts; 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 

S.  1837.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  as  the  "Henry 
M.  Jackson  Federal  Building";  and 

S.  1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine," 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
461).  an  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  for  5  years, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendments  thereto,  and  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendments  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  House  amendments  and  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Senate  amendments  to  House  amend- 
ments: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  insert: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACTT  OF 
1978 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provisions,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

FIVE-YEAR  TERM  FOR  AND  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  Section  401(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  any  individual  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  by  the  President  as 
Director  on  or  after  October  1.  1983.  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Director  shall  be  five 
years.  Upon  removal  of  the  Director  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  President 
shall  communicate  in  writing  the  reasons 
for  such  removal  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  this  Act. 

AtJTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  REGDLATIONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  striking  out  "Office  of 
Personnel  Management"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "and 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  promulgating". 

(c)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director". 

(d)(1)  Any  rules  or  regulations  issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  are  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  under 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (12),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  with  respect  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 


affected  by  this  Act  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

SEPARATE  BXnX;ET  LINE  ITEM  FOR  OFFICE  OP 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec  4.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

""SUBMISSION  OF  BUDGET 

"Sec  407.  (a)  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall  include  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  the  President  de- 
cides are  necessary  to  support  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four 
fiscal  years  after  that  year. 

"(b)  In  the  statement  of  changes  submit- 
ted to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget 
pursuant  to  section  1106(b)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  the  President  shall 
specify  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  in- 
formation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

REQUEST  ASSISTANCE  FROM  INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 

Sec.  5.  Section  403  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  authority  of  the  Director  under  this 
section  includes  the  authority  to  request  as- 
sistance from  the  inspector  general  of  an 
agency  in  conducting  investigations  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (b)(3)  and  (b)(4)  of  sec- 
tion 402. ". 

RECOMMENDED  REDESIGNATION  OF  AGENCY 
ETHICS  OFFICIAL 

Sec  6.  Section  402(b)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(14); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"; 
and ";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(16)  recommending  the  redesignation  of 
an  agency  ethics  official  where  such  official 
fails  to  properly  and  effectively  perform  his 
or  her  duties.". 

OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ETHICS  REVIEW  OF  FI- 
NANCIAL DISCLOSURE  REPORTS  OF  HIGH  LEVEL 
WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  7.  Section  203(c)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "designated  agency  officials." 
the  following:  "employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)  (A)  (B).  106(a)(1)  (A)  or  (B). 
or  107(a)(1)(A)  or  (B)(l)(A)(i).  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code.  ". 

LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME  FOR  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  8.  Section  210  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"OtJTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 

"Sec  210.  Except  where  the  employee's 
agency  or  department  shall  have  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  outside  earned 
income,  all  employees  covered  by  this  title— 

'"(1)  who  are  compensated  at  a  pay  grade 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  grade  GS-16  or 
above  and  who  occupy  nonjudicial  full-time 
positions,  appointments  to  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

or 

"(2)  employees  of  the  White  House  Office 
who  are  compensated  at  rates  equivalent  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
may  not  have  in  any  calendar  year  outside 
earned  income  attributable  to  such  calendar 
year  which  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  percent  of 
their  salary.". 
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Sec.  9.  S  ection  201(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  after 
••(b)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  folic  iring:  "Such  individual  shall,  not 
later  tha]  i  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  ( he  nomination  of  such  individual, 
make  current  the  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paratraph  by  filing  the  information  re- 
quired by  section  202(a)(lKA)  with  respect 
to  incom*  and  honoraria  received  as  of  the 
date  which  occurs  five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  hearing.";  and 

((3)  by  Mding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing nek  paragraph: 

'(2)  An  individual  whom  the  President  or 
the  Presi  lent-elect  has  publicly  announced 
he  intenc  s  to  nominate  to  a  position  may 
file  the  n  port  required  by  paragraph  ( 1)  at 
any  time  after  that  public  announcement 
but  not  ater  than  is  required  under  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph. ". 

ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

Title  II  is  amended— 
r  Klesignating  section  211  as  section 


Sec.  10 

(1)  by 
212;  and 

(2)  by 
lowing 

"NOTICE 


i^iserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
section: 


new 


3F  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 


agrees 
age  ncy 
Ethics, 


(r 


stand;  irds 


the 


spe<:  if  ied 


•  Sec.  211 
vidual 
nated 
ment 
mittee  to 
this  Act 
eming 
ing 

spect  to. 
emment 
writing 
Office  of 
priate 
may  bea-« 
ual  puriu 
fication 
date 

action  by 
not  later 
of  the 
specified. 

"(b)  If 
tion  (a) 
himself 
of  agencj 
vidual 
regarding 
apply  anc 
termined 
recuse 
stance 
have 

subsectioii 
agreemer^ 
the 

described 
such 

the  Ollick 
propriate 
case  may 
the  last 


1.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  an  indi- 
with  that  individuals  desig- 
official.  the  Office  of  Govern- 
or a  Senate  confirmation  com- 
take  any  action  to  comply  with 
any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
co^iflicts  of  interest  of.  or  establish- 
of  conduct  applicable  with  re- 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
that    individual    shall    notify    in 
designated  agency  official,  the 
Government  Ethics,  or  the  appro- 
cofunittee  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
f  any  action  taken  by  the  individ- 
liant  to  that  agreement.  Such  noti- 
^all  be  made  not  later  than  the 
in  the  agreement  by  which 
the  individual  must  be  taken,  or 
than  three  months  after  the  date 
if  not  date  for  action  is  so 


agi  eement. 


O' 


Any 


Sec.  11 
302(f)(7) 
lows: 

"(7) 
qualified 

"(A) 
comply 
(3)  or. 
which 
ment.  thi  ■ 


in  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
i^uires  that  the  individual  recuse 
herself  from  particular  categories 
or  other  officiail  action,  the  indi- 
11  reduce  to  writing  those  subjects 
which  the  recusal  agreement  will 
the  process  by  which  it  will  be  de- 
whether    the    individual     must 
hi^nself  or  herself  in  a  specific  in- 
individual  shall  be  considered  to 
cor^plied   with   the   requirements   of 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  recusal 
if  such  individual  files  a  copy  of 
docu^ient  setting  forth  the  information 
in  the  preceding  sentence  with 
individual's  designated  agency  official, 
of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  ap- 
committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
be,  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)." 


BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMENTS 

Sections  102(e)(7).  202(f)(7),  and 
are  each  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


trust  may  be  considered  to  be  a 

Blind  trust  if— 

trust  instrument  is  amended  to 

the  requirements  of  paragraph 

the  case  of  a  trust  instrument 

not  by  its  terms  permit  amend- 

trustee.  the  reporting  individual. 


the 

with 

ill 
does 


and  any  other  interested  party  agree  in 
writing  that  the  trust  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  the  trustee  of  such  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A); 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  interested 
party  who  is  a  dependent  child,  a  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  may  execute  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  this  subparaph; 

"(B)  a  copy  of  the  trust  instrument 
(except  testamentary  provisions)  and  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  a  list  of  the  assets  held  by 
the  trust  at  the  time  of  approval  by  the  su- 
pervising ethics  office,  including  the  catego- 
ry of  value  of  each  asset  as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  are  filed 
with  such  office  and  made  available  to  the 
public  as  provided  under  paragraph  (5)(D) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

■■(C)  the  supervising  ethics  office  deter- 
mines that  approval  of  the  trust  arrange- 
ment as  a  qualified  blind  trust  is  in  the  par- 
ticular case  appropriate  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations.". 

(b)  Sections  102(e)(5)(A).  202(f)(5)(A).  and 
302(f)(5)(A)  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  trust  meeting  the  requirements 
for  being  considered  a  qualified  blind  trust 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection.". 

APPLICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOStJRE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO  STAFF  OP  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COtCMITTEES 

Sec.  12.  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(j)(l)  Any  individual  who  performs  staff 
functions  in  support  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  is  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  special  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  if 
that  individual  were  such  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee. 

•'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  the  term  'advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  which  is  established— 

"(i)  by  statute  or  reorganization  plan, 

"(ii)  by  the  President,  or 

"(iii)  by  one  or  more  agencies, 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government;  such  term  includes  any  sub- 
committee or  other  subgroup  of  an  advisory 
committee,  but  does  not  include  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergoverrunental  Rela- 
tions and  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement; 

"(B)  the  term  staff  functions  in  support 
of  an  advisory  committee'  means  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  by  regulation  prescribes 
which  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  those 
functions  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  established  as  described  in  subpaira- 
graph  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(C)  the  term  'special  Government  em- 
ployee' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(D)  the  term  •agency'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  551(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

■■(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  405  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  'four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments: 

Page  1.  on  the  next  to  last  line,  strike  out 
■■UiJon"  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
through  the  first  period  on  page  2,  line  3. 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  3,  line  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  the  general  supervision 
of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  consul- 
tation with". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management"     immediately     after 

"Attorney  General ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "President  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  reconunending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  immediately  after 
"Attorney  General";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  r»resident  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  immediately  after 
■"Attorney  General";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Personnel 
Management"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "and 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  promulgating". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10,  and 
redesignate  sections  7  through  14  as  sec- 
tions 6  through  13,  respectively. 

Page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  "(B)(l)(A)(i)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •"(b)(l)(A)(i)". 

Page  6,  line  6,  insert  '■who  are"  after  "(2)" 
and  insert  "and"  after  "Office", 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  (ciuring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  that  has  occurred  on  S. 
461,  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  recent- 
ly,    with     amendments,     the    Senate 


having  concurred  in  the  House  sunend- 
ments  with  a  further  amendment. 

The  procedure  that  is  sought  to  be 
performed  here  is  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  further 
amendment,  that  representing,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  compromise  that 
has  been  worked  out  between  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  in- 
volved and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
bers, in  which  I  have  concurred. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  correctly.  This  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  parliamentary 
situation,  but  the  important  thing  for 
our  membership  to  know  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  more  or  less  conscript- 
ed into  this  at  the  last  hour,  all  agree 
that  this  procedure  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  get  the  bill,  S.  461,  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  would  be  approved. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  functioning  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  expires 
at  midnight  tonight.  This  reauthoriza- 
tion for  a  period  of  5  years,  with  some 
refinements  and  improvements,  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  continue  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics. 

I  would  certainly  urge  that  there  not 
be  objection  and  that  the  Members 
would  concur  in  the  action  which  is 
suggested  by  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  the  further 
amendments  that  have  been  present- 
ed. 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, S.  461  is  a  bill  which  reauthorizes 
and  strenghthens  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  This  bill  also  clarifies 
and  strengthens  several  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 
S.  461  was  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  24,  1983.  The  House 
passed  an  amended  form  of  the  bill  on 
September  19,  1983.  On  September  28, 
1983.  the  Senate  again  passed  S.  461, 
but  with  several  additional  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk 
reflects  a  compromise  reached  by  the 
committees  of  the  House  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation.  It  resolves 
the  few  provisions  that  differed  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 
This  amendment  would  make  only 

three  changes  in  S.  461  as  it  originally 

passed  the  House. 
First,   this   amendment   would   give 

the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  a  5-year  term  of  office. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 


strengthen  the  independence  of  the 
Office  and  to  underline  its  importance. 
The  I»resident  would  retain  the  au- 
thority to  remove  the  Director  from 
office  during  his  or  her  term,  however 
we  would  encourage  the  President  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  any  such  re- 
moval. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  will  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  Inspectors 
General  in  conducting  investigations 
authorized  by  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act.  The  Inspector  General  cur- 
rently assists  the  Office  in  these  inves- 
tigations. This  provision  merely  makes 
it  clear  that  this  cooperation  is  statu- 
torily authorized. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  amendment 
provides  that  White  House  aides  who 
are  compensated  at  rates  equivalent  to 
executive  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  will  be  subject  to  the  15-per- 
cent limit  on  outside  earned  income  to 
which  other  executive  branch  employ- 
ees are  subject.  The  original  House 
version  of  S.  461  extended  this  cover- 
age to  69  White  House  employees;  this 
amendment  applies  the  provision  to  25 
White  House  employees. 

The  three  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  S.  461  has  stated 
that  these  provisions  are  acceptable  to 
him. 

The  administration  supports  this 
compromise. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us  today  represents  an  ex- 
cellent compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  legislation  re- 
authorizing the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  I  want  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees  in- 
volved for  their  efforts  to  reach  this 
agreement  prior  to  the  October  1 
deadline. 

This  bill  before  us  is  nearly  identical 
to  the  House  bill,  H.R.  2717,  just 
passed  on  September  19.  The  only 
major  difference  deals  with  the  Senate 
provision  providing  a  5-year  term  for 
the  Director  of  the  Office. 

The  compromise  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides a  5-year  term  for  the  Director  of 
OGE.  Unlike  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  the  Director  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  However,  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  event  the  Director  is  asked  by  the 
President  to  leave  his  or  her  post  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  5-year  term, 
we  would  expect  the  President  to 
notify  the  interested  committees  of 
Congress  as  to  the  reasons  behind  that 
action.  The  President's  explanation  of 
the  Director's  leaving  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


ice Committee  and  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  accepted  the  amendments  that 
came  out  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources 
during  our  consideration  of  this  reau- 
thorization bill.  Specifically,  those 
amendments  dealing  with  disclosure  of 
income  after  the  filing  of  a  nominee's 
initial  disclosure  form,  and  the  report- 
ing of  divestiture  and  recusal  agree- 
ments, and  a  followup  procedure  of  re- 
porting when  those  agreements  have 
been  met.  will.  I  believe,  improve  the 
implementation  of  the  ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  important  bill.* 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

MR.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  schedule  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  next  week,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that,  of 
course,  after  we  conclude  the  final 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution 
and  are  informed  that  the  Senate's 
action  of  the  House  wUl  be  adjourning 
for  the  week,  and  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  may  be  au- 
thorized to  declare  recesses  today,  the 
schedule  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  take  up  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

There  are  three  bills  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar.  H.R.  3044.  Cormecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Compact  Act; 
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H.R. 
ence  on 
fense 

There 
Monday 
will  be 
ber  4. 

In 
will 

tion  Act 
has 

The 
Tuesday 
the 

There 


National  Summit  Confer- 
Education;  and  S.   1852,  De- 
Prbduction  Act  Extension. 

will  be  no  recorded  votes  on 

Any  recorded  votes  ordered 

dostponed  until  Tuesday,  Octo- 


ad(  ition. 


on  Monday  the  House 
consider  H.R.  2379,  Park  Protec- 
general  debate  only.  The  rule 
alreidy  been  adopted. 

4ouse   will   meet   at   noon   on 
October  4  and  will  consider 
Privfete  Calendar. 

are  no  additional  bills  on  the 
Calendar  scheduled  at  this 


Suspens  on 


time. 

There 
pension 
tober  3. 


Tuesday  is  also  District  Day.  with 
H.R.  3655.  to  raise  retire- 
of  judges,  and  H.R.  3932, 
Amendments  to  Home  Rule 


two  billp 
ment 
Technicid 
Act. 

The 
ation  oi 
Act. 


Ifouse  will  complete  consider- 
H.R.   2379,   Park  Protection 


wee  It 


On 

the 

a.m.  At 
will  be 
and  the 


Car:  tens. 


Ihe 


ceivmg 
of  the 
Dr. 

Also 
day   an(  I 
week: 

H.R. 
tions  foi 

H.R. 
ment 
1984; 

H.R. 
Act,  op^ 

H.R. 
and 

H.R 
Act 

At  thd 
the  HoLse 
bus  Day 
reconvene 

Of 
made 
lation 
brought 
ther 

Mr 
few 

Mr. 


■Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  House  will  meet  at  10 
10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday  there 
I  joint  meeting  of  the  House 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
als Excellency,  the  President 
]  'ederal  Republic  of  Germany, 


COl 

gentlemlan 

Mr 
from 

Mr 
like  to 


gentlen^ 
Poury. 

I  wonder 
That 
Salmon 
am 


goirg 
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will  be  recorded  votes  on  sus- 
bills  ordered  on  Monday,  Oc- 


D  1740 


House  will  consider  on  that 
during   the   balance   of  the 


1959.  supplemental  appropria- 
fiscal  year  1984; 
1958,  water  resource  develop- 
a  jpropriations   for   fiscal    year 


3648,    Amtrak    Improvement 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
^67,  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
Enf  arcement  Act;  and 

3231.    Export    Administration 
corfplete  consideration. 

close  of  the  week's  business, 
will  adjourn  for  the  Colum- 
district  work  period  and  will 
on  Monday.  October  17. 

this    armouncement    is 

cc^ditioned  with  the  usual  stipu- 

conference  reports  may  be 

up  at  any  time  and  any  fur- 

pr(^gram  may  be  announced  later. 

I  would  like  to  address  a 

questions  to  the  gentleman. 

NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 

LpTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Ml  Lssachusetts. 

CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

Eiddress  an  observation  to  the 

from     Washington.     Mr. 


c(  urse. 


t  lat 


if  I  could  have  a  favor. 

Z;onnecticut     River     Atlantic 

Compact  Act  is  my  bill  and  I 

to  be  in  my  district  and  I  will 


not  be  back  here  until  late  afternoon, 
maybe  3:30.  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
moving  that  to  Tuesday,  or  after  gen- 
eral debate  on  Monday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  under  the  circum- 
stances, since  the  gentleman  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  can  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  leader  on  our  side  and 
with  the  Speaker.  I  am  not  able  on  my 
own  authority  to  move  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  today.  I  think  the  like- 
lihood is  that  that  bill  would  be  up 
probably  before  2  o'clock  or  2:30  if  the 
present  schedule  were  adhered  to.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  request  that  it  be  de- 
layed. I  am  sure  that  would  be  accom- 
modated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  Chair  might  state  that 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  gentle- 
maji  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
I  am  sure  the  Speaker  would  want  to 
schedule  that  particular  suspension  on 
Tuesday  rather  than  on  Monday. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Speaker.  I  really  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  here  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wonder  if  he  or  the  major- 
ity whip  could  advise  us  of  the  status 
or  what  we  might  expect  to  happen 
with  respect  to  the  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  bill?  Will  it 
go  to  conference?  Are  we  going  to 
concur  with  the  Senate? 

I  realize  that  while  it  expires  Octo- 
ber 1.  there  are  some  funds  left,  but 
are  we  going  to  have  some  more 
action? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  present. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  In  a  few 
moments  I  am  going  to  request  a  con- 
ference. We  have  met  informally  and 
discussed  our  differences.  I  should 
imagine  that  we  will  go  to  conference 
at  6:30  this  evening.  Whether  we  can 
resolve  that  this  evening  early  enough 
so  that  Members  could  participate,  I 
doubt,  but  certainly  the  conference 
will  meet  today  and  possibly  tomorrow 
and  try  to  get  some  result  by  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  noticed  on  Wednesday  we  are 
coming  in  at  10  a.m.  and  then  we  are 
having  a  joint  session  at  10:30.  Does 
the  gentleman  anticipate  that  we 
would  come  in  at  10.  recess  until  10:30, 
and  then  come  back  in,  and  could  we 
get  some  idea  as  to  what  time  we 
would  begin  official  business  on  legis- 
lation on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  ceremony  will  re- 
quire about  1  hour.  The  House  wiU 
come  into  session  at   10  o'clock  and 


recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  ceremony,  about  11  o'clock  or  in 
that  neighborhood  the  House  will  re- 
convene with  the  usual  notification  to 
Members  through  the  bell  system  of 
the  reconvening  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Also,  on  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  we  have  the  supplemental 
appropriations  and  the  water  re- 
sources development  appropriations 
bill,  both  of  which  I  presume  would  go 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
would  be  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed for  them  to  come  up  on  Wednesday 
or  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  I  think  I  neglected 
to  say  that  that  is  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  final  question:  I  did 
not  catch  whether  the  gentleman  said 
we  could  expect  to  be  in  on  Friday,  or 
would  we  adjourn  on  Thursday  night? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  assumption 
is  that  we  might  well  be  able  to  con- 
clude the  week's  business  by  Thursday 
night  and  at  this  time  we  are  not  nec- 
essarily anticipating  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wondering  if  the 
majority  whip  could  tell  us,  by  post- 
poning the  suspension  votes  until 
Tuesday,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  the  votes  off 
on  any  suspensions  until  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  bills  on  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  Members,  we  will  take 
up  the  recorded  votes  on  suspensions 
debated  on  Monday  at  the  end  of  legis- 
lative business  otherwise  scheduled. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  DECLARE 
RECESSES  AT  ANY  TIME 
TODAY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
declare  recesses  at  any  time  today  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
OCTOBER  3,  1983 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  140)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  of  October 

2  through  October  8,  1983,  as  "Myas- 
thenia Gravis  Awareness  Week,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  140 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
myasthenia  gravis  present  a  significant 
health  problem  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  myasthenia  gravis  is  a  severe 
neuromuscular  disorder,  characterized  by 
weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body; 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  thousand  diagnosed, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  undiag- 
nosed. Americans  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
races  and  ages,  are  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease; 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  Innovative  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  cure  of  myasthenia 
gravis;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  problem  of  myas- 
thenia gravis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  2  through  October  8,  1983.  is  desig- 
nated as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness 
Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upKin  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  myasthenia  gravis  pre- 


sents a  significant  health  problem  in 
the  United  States.  This  disease  causes 
a  severe  neuromuscular  disorder,  char- 
acterized by  weakness  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body.  Designation  of 
this  week  will  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  support  innovative  research 
into  the  causes,  treatment,  and  cure  of 
myasthenia  gravis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  which  authorizes  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  October  2  through  8.  1983  as 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness  Week. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
are  considering  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 278,  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  week  of  October  2-8,  1983  as 
"Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness 
Week." 

"MG",  as  myasthenia  gravis  is 
known,  can  strike  the  body  at  any 
place  and  at  any  time.  MG  is  a  neuro- 
muscular disease  that  affects  over 
300,000  Americans  of  all  sexes,  all 
ages,  and  races.  It  is  a  disease  that  dis- 
rupts the  synapse— that  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  nerve  and  the  muscle  which 
conducts  the  electrical  current  from 
the  nerve  to  the  muscle. 

This  is  a  tough  disease  to  diagnose 
because  it  often  manifests  itself  as 
chronic  fatigue.  Such  a  misdiagnosis 
can  allow  the  disease  to  progress  until 
the  victim  is  in  severe  danger.  Until  re- 
cently MG  has  been  fatal  for  85  per- 
cent of  its  victims.  But  a  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  as  a  result  of  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  would  like  to  applaud  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Tony  Randall,  who  is  the 
campaign  chairman  of  the  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Foundation.  Tony  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  foundation  should  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  the  progress 
that  awareness  has  made  against  this 
disease.  This  is  the  second  year  that  I 
have  introduced  this  resolution  and  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  have  a  hand  in  this  campaign. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  in  to 
show  your  unanimous  support  for  this 
effort  against  this  terrible  disease. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1750 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  142)  designating  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983,  as  "National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Week,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 
Whereas     the     economic     stability     and 
growth  of  this  Nation  relies  largely  on  the 
collective  industry  and  endeavor  of  its  work- 
ing citizens; 

Whereas  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
American  leadership  in  work-related  ingenu- 
ity and  know-how  has  brought  about  great 
strides  in  productivity; 

Whereas  growth  in  productivity  in  turn 
improves  the  standard  of  living  of  United 
States  citizens; 

Whereas  public  awareness  of  the  econom- 
ic importance  of  productivity  will  promote 
individual  and  collective  ideas  and  innova- 
tions for  productivity  improvements;  and 

Whereas  a  conscientious  effort  to  improve 
productivity  will  foster  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  all  citizens  and  reduce  the  level  of 
inflation:  Now,  thereofre,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  productivity  growth  and 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  methods 
to  Improve  individual  and  collective  produc- 
tivity in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9.  1983. 
is  designated  'National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Week".  The  President  is  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  economic  stability  and  growth  of 
this  Nation  relies  largely  on  the  collec- 
tive industry  and  endeavor  of  its  work- 
ing citizens.  Designation  of  this  week 
will  focus  public  awareness  on  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  productivity  and 
will  promote  individual  and  collective 
ideas  and  innovations  for  productivity 
improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  which  authorizes  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983,  as  "National  I»roductivity  Im- 
provement Week. " 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
199,  a  resolution  proclaiming  October 
3-9  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week." 

First,  let  me  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee— full  committee  Chairman 
Bill  Ford,  and  subcommittee  Chair- 
woman Katie  Hall— for  their  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  the  prompt 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  my  good  friend, 
Silvio  Conte,  will  better  help  the 
public  understand  the  crucial  relation- 
ship between  growth,  employment, 
and   productivity,    and   make    a   step 
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toward  i  stronger  economy,  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  productivity. 

Productivity  improvement  Is  a 
weapon  In  our  economic  arsenal  that 
has  beeii  too  long  overlooked.  It  is  a 
weapon  [that  can  be  picked  up  and 
used  by  I  individual  citizens,  business 
es,  labor  organizations,  and 
Bnts— local.  State,  auid  Feder- 

tivity  is  a  comparison — com- 
[»e  values  of  what  is  produced 
with  whit  is  needed  to  produce  it.  In 
other  wcrds,  productivity  is  input  com- 
pared with  output.  Productivity  en- 
compasses the  contributions  of  all  re- 
sources jof  production:  Technology, 
capital.  Energy,  and  the  human  effort 
and  skilE  needed  to  manage  them.  A 
nation  or  an  industry  advances  by 
using  leas  of  these  resources  to  turn 
out  moraproducts  and  services. 

This  has  been  true  throughout 
American  history,  our  ability  to 
produce  more  in  less  time  and  with 
fewer  resources  has  helped  raise  our 
standard  s  of  living. 

This  nitural  yielding  of  more  bene- 
fits from  improved  use  of  resources 
works  Will  when  allowed  to  function. 
The  prol  )lem  comes  when  increases  in 
producti  re  output  or  quality  fail  to 
cover  in<reases  in  the  cost  of  labor  or 
other  reiources  used.  This  creates  in- 
flationary prices  because  when  pro- 
ductivity falters  while  a  producer's 
costs  go  jp— the  producer  must  charge 
more  foi  its  goods  or  services  in  order 
to  stay  ii  i  business. 

Thus  i  t  least  one  major  remedy  for 
inflation  iry  ills  is  to  increase  Ameri- 
can productivity,  which  for  the  past 
entire  d<cade  has  lagged  sadly  behind 
increase!  of  other  industrial  nations. 

There  are  several  things  we  can  do 
to  improve  productivity  over  the  long 
run— tax  incentives  and  fewer  govern- 
mental restrictions  to  encourage  more 
research  development,  and  capital  in- 
vestmen  and  better  training  of  work- 
ers to  give  some  examples— but  there 
is  one  th  ing  that  we  can  do  to  get  the 
ball  roll  ng,  and  that  is  to  stress  the 
relationjiip  of  productivity  to  infla- 
tion by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ame  rican  people. 

National  Productivity  Improvement 
Week  is  one  effective  way  to  inform 
the  publ  iC  about  the  role  of  productivi- 
ty in  the  working  place,  and  its  role  in 
the  ecoromy  as  a  whole.  This  special 
week  is  i  >romoted  by  the  American  In- 
stitute cf  Industrial  Engineers,  whose 
35.000  members  are  closely  aligned 
with  pro  ductivity  programs  in  the  day- 
to-day  performance  of  duty.  The 
AIIE's  more  than  200  senior  chapters 
will  be  lolding  workshops  and  semi- 
nars thTQUghout  the  country  and  will 
be  contjcting  the  media— newspapers, 
radio.  t<  levision.  and  others— to  help 
explain  he  importance  of  productivity 
improve  nent  and  help  turn  this 
around  1  or  America. 
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I    urge    my    colleagues    to 
House  Joint  Resolution  199. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  several  joint  res- 
olutions just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORING  CARL  YASTRZEMSKI 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unauiimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  326)  a  resolution  honor- 
ing Carl  Yastrzemski. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  just  to  make  the  point 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  "Yaz"  did 
not  have  to  have  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore controlling  his  career,  because  if 
he  had,  he  never  would  have  hit  above 
.220. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  want  to  thank  him, 
1  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall)  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, including  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer).  I  say  to 
them,  "Your  are  really  wonderful 
people.  We  appreciate  it,  and  we'll  tell 
'Yaz'  about  this  tomorrow." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  an  individual  who  for  the  past 
23  years  has  provided  excitement  to 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  sports  fans 
throughout  the  country.  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski's  retirement  from  baseball 
brings  to  am  end  an  era  of  Boston's 
sports  history  which  will  never  be  du- 
plicated. 

Being  the  man  expected  to  fill  Ted 
Williams'  shoes  would  have  been 
enough  to  destroy  many  athletes,  yet 
through  sheer  determination  Carl 
never  let  us  down.  Yaz  not  only  played 
in  more  games  than  any  other  major 
leaguer,  won  three  batting  titles;  seven 
gold  gloves  and  appeared  in  18  All  Star 
Games,  his  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment  was   leading   the    100-to-l    shot 
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Red  Sox  to  the  1967  pennant.  In  that 
memorable  year  Carl  led  the  "impossi- 
ble dream"  team  both  on  the  field  and 
at  the  plate.  He  won  baseball's  coveted 
Triple  Crown  and  virtually  every  other 
award  which  can  be  presented  to  a 
professional  athlete. 

Carl's  contribution  to  New  England 
was  not  only  on  the  field.  He  quietly 
participated  in  many  charitable 
causes,  including  a  major  role  in  Bos- 
ton's Jimmy  P\md. 

As  one  of  two  Members  of  Congress 
who  reside  in  Boston,  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative that  the  House  has  taken  time 
to  consider  this  most  special  resolution. 
I  believe  that  it  is  most  fitting  that  this 
Chamber  join  the  Senate  in  saluting 
this  most  special  individual.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  326 

Whereas  Carl  Yastrzemski  will  soon  com- 
plete his  twenty-third  and  final  season  with 
the  Boston  Red  Sox: 

Whereas  Carl  has  played  in  more  major 
league  baseball  games  than  any  other 
player  in  the  history  of  baseball; 

Whereas  Carl  is  the  only  American 
League  player  to  collect  over  3,000  base  hits 
and  400  home  runs; 

Whereas  Carl  has  won  baseball's  coveted 
triple  crown,  earned  seven  gold  gloves, 
played  in  eighteen  all  star  games,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  future  hall  of  famer; 

Whereas  "Yaz"  will  not  only  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  baseball's  greatest  stars,  but 
also  as  a  man  of  compassion  and  leadership 
both  on  and  off  the  field:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  with  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
sports  fans  throughout  the  United  States  in 
honoring  Carl  Yastrzemski  for  his  outstand- 
ing career,  his  outstanding  sportsmanship, 
and  his  outstanding  contribution  to  baseball 
and  the  Nation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3929.  FEDERAL  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1982  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
3929)  to  extend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act  of  1982,  and 
for     other     purposes,     with     Senate 


amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
RosTENKOWSKi,  Stark.  Pease.  and 
Matsoi,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Moore,  and  Prenzel. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COFFEE 
OP       1980 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENT       ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3813)  to 
amend  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1980,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

NiMOTIATING  AUTHORITY  IKVOLVING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COFTEE  AGREEMENT.  1983 

Section  1.  The  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1980  (19  D.S.C.  1356k.  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1976"  in  sections  2.  3, 
and  5  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  1983". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  such  period  prior 
to  October  1,  1983  as  the  agreement  remains 
in  effect"  in  section  2.  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "before  October  1.  1986". 

REAtTTHORIZATION  OP  PROGRAMS  POR  WORKERS 
AND  FIRMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985". 

(b)  Section  285  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985". 

"CONTRIB0TED  IMPORTANTLY"  TEST  POR  GROUP 
ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "were 
a  substantial  cause  of  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  of  such 
decline "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
tributed importantly  to  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to  such 
decline";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  term  contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  important,  but  not  necessari- 
ly more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions  for 
certification  filed  under  section  221  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983. 

PREPERENCE  POR  FIRMS  HAVING  EMPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  255  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2345)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"preference  for  FIRMS  HAVING  EiCPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

"(iXl)  When  considering  whether  to  grant 
a  direct  loan  or  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  a  cor- 
poration which  is  otherwise  certified  under 
section  251.  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  a  corpwration  which  agrees  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan  to  fulfill  the  following  re- 
quirements- 

"(A)  25  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  is  paid  by  the  lender  to  a  qualified 
trust  established  under  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  established  and  maintained 
by  the  recipient  corporation,  by  a  parent  or 
subsidiary  of  such  corporation,  or  by  several 
corporations  including  the  recipient  corpo- 
ration. 

"(B)  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(C)  the  agreement  among  the  recipient 
corporation,  the  lender,  and  the  qualified 
trust  relating  to  the  loan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(2)  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section unless  the  governing  instrument  of 
the  plan  provides  that — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  loan  paid  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  to  the  qualified  trust  will 
be  used  to  purchase  qualified  employer  se- 
curities, 

"(B)  the  qualified  trust  will  repay  to  the 
lender  the  amount  of  such  loan,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon,  out  of  amounts 
contributed  to  the  trust  by  the  recipient 
corporation,  and 

"(C)  from  time  to  time,  as  the  qualified 
trust  repays  such  amount,  the  trust  will  al- 
locate qualified  employer  securities  among 
the  individuals  accounts  of  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4). 

"(3)  The  agreement  among  the  recipient 
corporation,  the  lender,  and  the  qualified 
trust  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  unless— 

"(A)  it  is  unconditionally  enforceable  by 
any  party  against  the  others,  jointly  and 
severally. 

"(B)  it  provides  that  the  liability  of  the 
qualified  trust  to  repay  loan  amounts  paid 
to  the  qualified  trust  may  not.  at  any  time, 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contributions  required  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)  which  are  actually  received  by  such 
trust, 

"(C)  it  provides  that  amounts  received  by 
the  recipient  corporation  from  the  qualified 
trust  for  qualified  employer  securities  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
will  be  used  exclusively  by  the  recipient  cor- 
poration for  those  purpose  for  which  it  may 
use  that  portion  of  the  loan  paid  directly  to 
it  by  the  lender. 

"(D)  it  provides  that  the  recipient  corpo- 
ration may  not  reduce  the  amount  of  its 
equity  capital  during  the  one  year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  qualified 
trust  purchases  qualified  employer  securi- 
ties for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(E)  it  provides  that  the  recipient  corpora- 
tion will  make  contributions  to  the  qualified 
trust  of  not  less  than  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  for  such  trust  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion to  make  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  received 
by  the  trust  without  regard  to  whether  such 
contributions  are  deductible  by  the  corpora- 
tion under  section  404  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  amounts  the  recipient  corporation  is 
obligated  under  law  to  contribute  to  or 
under  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 


"(4)  At  the  close  of  each  plan  year,  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  shall  allocate 
to  the  accounts  of  participating  employees 
that  portion  of  the  qualified  employer  secu- 
rities the  cost  of  which  bears  substantially 
the  same  ratio  to  the  cost  of  all  the  quali- 
fied employer  securities  purchased  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  sul)section  as  the 
amount  of  the  loan  principal  and  Interest 
repaid  by  the  qualified  trust  during  that 
year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  the  loan 
principal  and  interest  payable  by  such  trust 
during  the  term  of  such  loan.  Qualified  em- 
ployer securities  allocated  to  the  individual 
account  of  a  participant  during  one  plan 
year  must  bear  substantially  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  all  such  securities 
allocated  to  all  participants  in  the  plan  as 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  such 
participant  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  all  such  participants 
during  that  year. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  sutisection,  the 
term— 

"(A)  'employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
means  a  plan  described  in  section  4975(e)(7) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(B)  'qualified  trust'  means  a  trust  estab- 
lished under  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  title  I 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  section  401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

"(C)  "Qualified  employer  securities'  means 
common  stock  issued  by  the  recipient  corpo- 
ration or  by  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  such 
corporation  with  voting  power  and  dividend 
rights  no  less  favorable  than  the  voting 
power  and  dividend  rights  on  other  common 
stock  issued  by  the  issuing  corporation  and 
with  voting  power  being  exercised  by  the 
participants  in  the  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  after  it  is  allocated  to  their  plan 
accounts,  and 

"(D)  'equity  capital'  means,  with  respect 
to  the  recipient  corporation,  the  sum  of  its 
money  and  other  property  (in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
but  disregarding  adjustments  made  on  ac- 
count of  depreciation  or  amorization  made 
during  the  period  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
(D)).  less  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  res- 
ervation in  order  to  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  to  explain 
what  the  committee  has  done,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amended 
H.R.  3813  to  reauthorize  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  for 
workers  and  firms  for  a  2-year  period 
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30.  1985.  The  Senate 
changes  in  the  provisions  of 
except  to  give  prefer- 
flrms  which  establish  employ- 
stockqwnership  plans.  On  Septem- 
House  passed  H.R.  3391. 
reiuthorizes  the  TAA  programs 
That  bill  also  made  signifi- 
chaiiges  in  the  program  for  work- 
e  ipand  coverage  to  essential 
service  suppliers  and  to  re- 
ap|>roval  of  training  if  certain 
are  met.  However,  while  the 
on  Ways  and  Means  ap- 
changes  and  others  in 
as  very  worthwhile,  they 
considerable  controversy  on 
floor  as  exceeding  funding 
approved  in  the  first  concurrent 
lesolution.  OMB  has  made 
during  Senate  consideration  this 
it  would  recommend  a  veto 
reauthorization  of  the  TAA  pro- 
inpludes  expanded  coverage  or 
increases  program  costs  sig- 
Under  these  circumstances 
the  programs  expire 
reconunend  the  House  concur 
amendment  to  H.R.  3813 
reauthorizing  the  TAA  programs  for  2 
years. 
The 
extend 
authorit] 
Coffee 
rather  tkan 
the  Hou;e 
less  thaii 
tained  in 
ported  b! 
year  ext«  nsion 
the  comfiittee 
vide  for 
of  this 
Mr. 


have  some  kind  of  TAA  program  in  op- 
eration. 

The  final  difference  is  that  the 
Senate  gave  preference  to  firms  seek- 
ing adjustment  assistance  which  have 
approved  employee  stock  ownership 
programs.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
ESOP's.  and  believe  this  is  a  fine 
amendment. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3813  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FE  ENZEL. 


amendment  would  also 
President's  implementing 
under    the     International 
i^greement    Act    for    3    years 
the  2  years  provided  in 
bill.  This  is  substantially 
the   6-year   extension   con- 
the  original  Senate  bill  as  re- 
the  Finance  Committee.  A  3- 
would  be  acceptable  to 
because  it  would  pro- 
timely  review  of  the  effects 
legislation  on  U.S.  consumers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  further 
the  right  to  object.  I  agree 
description  of  the  gentleman 
o. 
c(^fee  agreement  is  the  House 
that  it  is  for  3  years.  1 
than  House  and  3  years  less 
Senate. 

Adjustment   Assistance 

the  present  law  using  the 

imports  "contributed  impor- 

,o  unemployment.  CBO  says 

will  be  about  $95  million  for 

1984  and  for  1985  for  the 

pfogram,   of  which  about  $17 

be  used  for  adjustment  to 


will 


I^bor    Department    estimates 
about  $125  million  for  1984 
Both  the  CBO  and  Labor  es- 
Eire  within  the  congressional 
resolution    figures    of    about 
ion. 
objected  vigorously  to  the  House- 
bill  which  would  have  cost 
$500    million    and    would 
new    entitlement    pro- 
must,  however,  support  this 
it  is  within  the  budget  and 
I  believe  the  country  should 


TJAA 
than 
cr  sated 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPAIR  OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  as  you  know,  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
Extensive  repair  is  required  immedi- 
ately. One  man  in  my  district  is  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  that  she  gets  that 
much  needed  renovation.  He  is  H. 
Quincy  Alexander  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  Americanism  com- 
mittee chairman  for  Charleston  Elks 
Lodge  No.  242.  In  that  capacity  and  on 
his  own  initiative  he  has  begun  a  drive 
to  raise  funds  from  Charleston  Elks  to 
help  repair  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  All 
funds  collected  will  go  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Ellis  Island  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  the 
Elks,  Mr.  Alexander  becomes  a  model, 
not  only  for  Elks,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  Statue  of  Liberty  belongs 
not  only  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  to  all  Americans.  She  deserves  our 
help.* 


INTOLERABLE  DELAYS  IN 
BLACK  LUNG  CASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  that  I 
believe  will  remedy  a  serious  problem 
that  has  continued  for  too  long  with- 
out proper  recognition.  The  problem  is 
the  intolerable  delay  in  decisionmak- 
ing at  the  Federal  Government's  Bene- 
fits Review  Board,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  black  lung  appeals  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  backlog  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  currently  only  the 
three  Benefits  Review  Board  members 
and  they  are  faced  with  over  9,000 
pending  cases.  Their  backlog  is  cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  over  4  years 
long.  Four  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
simply  be  too  long  for  miners  suffer- 
ing from  black  lung. 

For  one  of  my  constituents  and  a 
good,  personal  friend.  Leroy  Tucker.  4 
years  for  a  final  decision  is  simply  an 
intolerable  delay,  particularly  when 
added  to  the  9  years  he  has  already 
been  waiting,  without  collecting  bene- 
fits, to  have  a  final  determination  in 
his  case.  In  the  last  appeal  before  the 
Board  in  this  case,  it  took  the  Board  2 
months  simply  to  log  in  the  case. 
Meanwhile.  Leroy  Tucker  waits.  He  is 
60  years  old  and  disabled  from  black 
lung  disease  due  to  his  42  years  in  the 
mines.  He  places  phone  calls  to  com- 
plain. He  writes  letters.  But  most  of  all 
he  waits  and  hopes  he  will  live  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  he  earned. 

Ironically,  the  Benefits  Review 
Board  was  established  in  1972  to  pro- 
vide prompt  judicial  review  of  black 
lung  cases,  among  others.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1977,  there  was  a  threefold  in- 
crease in  the  caseload  of  the  Board. 
Unfortunately,  the  Board's  member- 
ship has  never  been  increased  to 
absorb  the  flood  of  appeals  it  must 
now  decide. 

In  addition  to  this  serious  problem, 
the  current  administration  made  the 
situation  even  more  intolerable  by  re- 
moving two  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  and  replacing  them  with 
two  temporary  members  of  its  own. 

This  disruption  to  the  routine  of  the 
Board  and  the  clear  message  conveyed 
by  such  capricious  removal  must  nec- 
essarily have  a  negative,  if  unquanti- 
fied.  impact.  Even  under  the  most  op- 
timistic circumstances,  this  readjust- 
ment period  has  caused  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  needless  additional 
delay  at  a  time  when  greater,  not  less, 
efficiency  is  required. 

Unfortuantely,  the  current  statute  is 
silent  as  to  tenure  and  terms  of  remov- 
al for  BRB  members.  Thus  the  old 
permanent  members  could  be— and 
were— removed  for  reasons  unrelated 
to  the  quality  of  their  performance  on 
the  Board.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  its  deci- 
sion affirming  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
authority  to  remove  Board  members 
without  cause,  pointed  to  the  present 


statute's  silence  on  this  point  as  the 
basis  for  their  decision.  The  court  also 
cited  a  landmark  Supreme  Court  case 
concerning  the  need  for  agencies  to  be 
independent: 

For  it  is  quite  evident  that  one  who  holds 
his  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  an- 
other, cannot  be  depended  upon  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  Independence  against  the  lat- 
ter's  will. 

Consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  this  case  is  the  view 
that  whether  or  not  a  worker  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  for  work- 
related  disabilities  should  not  be  a  po- 
litical decision  but  a  legal  one  based  on 
a  thorough  understanding  and  princi- 
pled interpretation  of  the  law.  Bene- 
fits Review  Board  members  who  can 
be  removed  at  the  whim  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  carmot  long  maintain 
their  independence. 

Likewise,  justice  cannot  be  served 
while  3  BRB  members  carry  the 
burden  of  9,000  cases  and  try  to  con- 
trol the  surging  4-year  backlog  of 
cases.  The  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  take  any  steps  to  reduce  this 
pressure— they  have  instead  increased 
it— leaves  Congress  no  resource  but  to 
insist  on  permanent  expsinsion  of  the 
Board  and  removal  of  members  only 
for  cause. 

The  bill  I  introduced  this  week,  H.R. 
4014,  addresses  these  problems  by  in- 
creasing membership  on  the  Board 
from  three  to  five,  establishing  stag- 
gered terms  of  office  of  6  years,  and 
authorizing  removal  for  cause  only.  In 
a  body  that  is  so  clearly  desgined  to 
play  a  judicial  role  where  independent 
decisionmaking  is  critical,  such  provi- 
sions are  essential  if  claimants  are  to 
have  their  cases  resolved  in  a  neutral 
and  timely  fashion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation,  which  can 
offer  hope  to  so  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents who  have,  until  now,  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  this  problem.  No  longer 
should  claimants  have  to  run  a  race 
with  time  to  receive  their  benefits 
while  they  can  still  use  them. 


OPPOSITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  PARTITION  OF 
LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
any  partition  of  Lebanon.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  parliamen- 
tary process  required  the  House  to 
pass  the  Senate  version  of  the  Leba- 
non powers  resolution  which  does  not 
include  the  expression  of  our  coun- 
try's opposition  to  the  partition  of 
Lebanon. 


The  House  and  Senate  have  had  ex- 
tensive debate  over  the  participation 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 
It  is  important  that  the  commitment 
of  our  forces  to  Lebanon  include  a 
statement  of  purpose  for  their  deploy- 
ment as  well  as  consideration  of  the 
duration  of  their  deployment.  By  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  partition  of  Lebanon,  we 
send  a  firm  signal  to  all  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  current  conflict— to  the 
internal  factions  and  to  the  occupi- 
ers—that we  believe  that  Lebanon  can 
survive  with  its  national  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  intact  and 
that  that  principle  is  a  guiding  one  for 
our  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  region. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Europe  and 
Middle  East  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton for  joining  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  joint  resolution  which  expresses 
our  country's  continued  conunitment 
to  Lebanon's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  country.  With  that 
commitment,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  leaders  of  Lebanon  will  find  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  reconcile  their 
differences  and  return  their  country 
to  prosperity  and  happiness.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  regrettable  results  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  yesterday  which  re- 
quired the  House  to  pass  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Lebanon  war  powers 
legislation  was  the  loss  of  important 
language  in  the  House  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentlelady  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar).  I  deeply  regret  that  un- 
fortunate and  unavoidable  loss. 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  pleased 
to  join  now  tith  the  gentlelady  as  a  co- 
sponsor  in  a  separate  joint  resolution 
which  embodies  the  language  in  ques- 
tion. With  this  effort  comes  my  pledge 
to  have  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs act  promptly  on  the  measure  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  language  in  question  warrants 
this  added  effort  on  all  our  parts  be- 
cause it  expresses  a  fundamental  im- 
perative of  U.S.  policy  toward  Leba- 
non. It  was  especially  appropriate  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Lebanon  war 
powers  legislation  on  which  we  took 
final  action  yesterday.  As  you  know, 
that  legislation  authorized  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon  for  18  months  or  less. 

An  abiding  principle  behind  this  U.S. 
support  for  Lebanon  is  that  the 
United  States  is  working  to  advance 
and  protect  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Lebanon. 

In  effect,  therefore,  what  the  Con- 
gress was  saying  yesterday  in  approv- 
ing the  Lebanon  bill  was  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Ms.  Oakar's  amendment, 
that  is,  that  the  Congress  is  opposed 
to  any  partition  of  Lebanon  and  the 


annexation  of  its  territory  by  any  for- 
eign country. 

That  message— that  absolute  and 
fundamental  fact— is  central  to  why 
the  U.S.  marines  are  in  Lebanon  in  the 
first  place.  We  are  working  to  save 
Lebanon  for  Lebanon,  not  for  any 
other  country. 

I  am,  therefore,  especially  pleased  to 
support  the  gentlelady  from  Ohio  in 
this  effort  at  the  same  time  that  I 
once  again  express  my  regret  that  the 
Senate's  action  regrettably  failed  to  do 
so.« 


FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  Michigan  farm  magazine 
which  perfectly  illustrates  how  much 
the  ideals  of  our  National  Government 
have  changed  under  the  current  ad- 
ministration. 

This  ad  was  placed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  an  agency  with 
a  long  tradition  of  helping  farmers,  of 
helping  bring  the  Nation  out  of  the 
Great  Depression,  of  being  a  lender  of 
last  resort  when  farmers  are  in  a  des- 
perate situation. 

Now  that  progressive  and  idealistic 
tradition  has  been  turned  on  its  head. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  plac- 
ing ads  in  order  to  hire  auctioneers  to 
sell  farms  on  which  the  agency  has 
foreclosed.  This  action  illustrates  out- 
rageous insensitivity  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  farm  economy.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  House  know  farmers  are 
broke  becaxise  the  administration  re- 
fused to  deal  with  growing  surpluses  in 
1981  and  1982.  they  are  broke  because 
we  have  had  sky-high  interest  rates 
and  rockbottom  commodity  prices. 
They  are  broke  because  our  Govern- 
ment has  frightened  and  challenged 
our  international  trading  partners. 
Farmers  are  broke  because  a  record 
number  of  unemployed  Americans 
cannot  afford  to  adequately  feed  their 
families. 

For  3  years  I  have  tried  to  get  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  focus  on 
saving  farmers,  not  foreclosing  on 
them.  Obviously  my  efforts  have  not 
succeeded. 

Instead  of  saving  farmers,  the  ad- 
ministration hires  more  auctioneers.  I 
truly  wonder  how  we  have  come  to 
this  state  of  affairs. 
[From  the  Michigan  Farmers,  Sept.  3,  1983] 

Solicitation  for  AncTioNEra  St3«vicES 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, wishes  to  obtain  proposals  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment acquired  farm  properties  from  auc- 
tioneers who  have  a  real  estate  broker's  li- 
cense. These  properties  are  located  through- 
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St^te  of  Michigan  and  vary  in  size 
enterprise. 

Home   Administration   will 

lindetermined  number  of  auctlon- 

those  who  submit  proposals  to 

selling  these  properties.  Those  auc- 

iiierested  in  applying  should  con- 

f(4llowing  office  for  selection  crite- 

solicitation  forms.  Solicita- 

may  be  obtained  thru  Sep- 

1983. 

Home  Administration.  Calvin  C. 

Director.  Room  209.  1405  South 

%oad.    East    Lansing,    Michigan 


Farmers 


nwesary 


confehIence  report  on  h.r. 

I^>ARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
AND    related    AGEN- 


1984 


Mr.  YaItES  submitted  the  following 
conferende  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropria- 
tions for  ^he  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  Ipurposes: 
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53.  65.  66. 
108.  113.  1 
and  155, 
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Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  98-399) 
ttee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
tes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
g  appropriations  for  the  De- 
the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
or  other  purposes."  having  met, 
d  free  conference,  have  agreed 
nd  and  do  recommend  to  their 
ouses  as  follows: 
Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
bered  2.  4.  11,  15.  18.  20.  24.  27. 
4.  37.  38.  39.  40,  56.  77.  82,  89.  92. 
.  117.  118.  119.  129.  144.  149.  150. 
151.  153.  Itl.  and  164. 
That  th4  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
;he   amendments   of   the   Senate 
.  6.  7.  8.  9.  14.  21.  22,  23.  35.  50. 
7.  68.  69.  70.  71.  72.  73.  81.  87.  88. 
I.  124.  128.  133.  136.  137.  138,  154. 
d  agree  to  the  same, 
nt  numbered  5: 

House  recede  from  its  dlsagree- 
amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
d  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendmedt,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  jof  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  tl,391,00O\  and  the 
Senate  agiiee  to  the  same. 
Amendnient  numbered  13: 
That  thr  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  til  e  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendmet  t,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendmei  t.  amended  to  read  as  follows:  of 
which  t2,i  00.000.  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  16  U.S  C.  1S3S.  shall  remain  available 
until  experided;  and;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  sam  e. 
Amendn^ent  numbered  19: 
That  th^  Hoiise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  ti  e  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 19.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendmei  it.  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  t4  2, 297.000;  and  the 
Senate  agi  ee  to  the  same. 
Amendnient  numbered  31: 
That  th!  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tt  le  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendmei  it.  as  follows: 


Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  appropriate: 
S  10.377.000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  striken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  appropriate:  $6,700,000: 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 42.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  Provided,  That  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  incurred  for  engineering 
serxnces.  roadway  and  bridge  access,  and 
pilot  tunnel  bore  work  for  the  Cumberland 
Gap  Tunnel,  as  authorized  by  section  160  of 
Public  Law  93-87.  $14,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority  provided  under  sec- 
tion 104(a)IS)  of  Public  Law  9S-S99:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 46.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $367,080,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $49,113,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 48.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $163,561,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  49: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 49.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $34,869,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  atn 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $81,265,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 54.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
simendment.  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $65,450,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $229,228,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  75: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $79,262,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  76: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $77,192,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 84.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $19,463,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 98.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $108,555,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  99: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 99.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $60,579,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 101,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $888,506,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 102,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $251,724,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 103,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  sm 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $23,867,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  104: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 104,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $227,857,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  111: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 111,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $259,214,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  114: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 114,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $431,131,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  121: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 121,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $55,870,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  122: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 122,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $770,408,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  125: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 125,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $53,595,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  131: 
That  the  House  recede  from  the  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  131,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $15,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  132: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 132,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $68,780,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  134: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 134,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $155,263,009,  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  140: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 140,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  fs  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $34,389,00a,  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  142: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 142,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $132,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  niunbered  143: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 143,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $118,900,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  145: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 145,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $30,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  niunbered  146: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 146,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $21,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  147: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 147,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $110,500,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  148: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 148,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $97,750,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  152: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 152,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $20,150,009.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  156: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 156,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $1,853,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  10, 
12  16,  17,  25,  26,  30,  36,  41,  43,  44,  45,  51,  57, 
58,  59,  60,  61,  62.  63,  64,  74,  78.  79.  80.  83.  85. 
86.  90.  91.  94,  95.  96,  97.  106.  107,  109,  110, 
112,  115,  116,  120,  126,  127,  130,  135,  139,  141, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  162,  and  163. 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
John  P.  Murtha, 
Norman  D.  Dicks, 
William  R.  Ratchford, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Les  AdCoin, 
Jamie  L.  Written, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Ralph  Regula, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  A.  McCumE, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Jake  Garn, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Mark  Andrews, 
Warren  Rudbian, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Patrick  Leahy. 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
quentin  burdick, 
Dale  Bumpers, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statebient  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3363),  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$359,601,000  for  management  of  lands  and 
resources  instead  of  $348,852,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $359,014,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  House  includes  increases  of 
$350,000  for  environmental  impact  state- 
ment work  associated  with  the  preference 
right  coal  leasing  program; 

$2,500,000  for  energy  realty  for  energy-re- 
lated rights  of  way  activities;  $1,786,000  for 
the  non-energy  realty  program  for  the  land 
sales  program  (for  a  total  asset  management 
program  level  of  $3,000,000);  $1,000,000  for 
the  non-energy  rights  of  way  program,  of 
which  up  to  $500,000  may  be  used  to  facili- 
tate the  Alaska  lands  conveyance  program; 
$3,700,000  for  the  grazing  management  pro- 
gram; $2,000,000  for  the  wildlife  habitat  pro- 
gram, for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  additional  habitat  management 
plans;  $2,000,000  for  cadastral  survey  oper- 
ations needed  to  support  increased  levels  of 
title  issue  resolution  in  Alaska;  $813,000  for 
additional  transportation  maintenance  ac- 
tivities; and  decreases  of  $300,000  related  to 
asset  management  in  cultural  resources 
management,  mainUining  the  fiscal  year 
1984  base  level,  and  $3,100,000  for  planning, 
maintaining  the  fiscal  year  1984  base  level. 
The  managers  agree  that  $110,000  is  avail- 
able to  increase  the  rate  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  removals  to  the  Court  approved 
agreement  level  in  the  Challis  unit.  The 
managers  also  agree  that  the  BLM  and  FS 
outfitters  and  guides  fee  schedule  has  been 
adequately  researched  and  publicly  debated 
and  do  not  object  to  its  implementation. 
BLM  is  to  submit,  as  a  special  exhibit  with 
its  FY  1985  Budget,  a  complete  life  cycle 
cost  analysis  for  its  ALMRS  project,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  planned  site  and  project  guide- 
lines that  ensure  that  planned  hardware  ac- 
quisitions over  the  life  of  the  project  will  be 
compatible  and  the  benefit-cost  decision  ma- 
terial. 

The  managers  agree  that  no  funds  are 
provided  for  the  asset  management  program 
in  cultural  resources  management  or  plan- 
ning. The  managers  have  no  objection  to 
the  slow  and  careful  development  of  the 
permanent  oil  shale  leasing  program,  with 
all  appropriate  environmental  safeguards. 
The  increase  in  coal  leasing  is  not  to  be  used 
for  processing  additional  preference  rights 
leases,  but  only  for  environmental  impact 
statement  work.  Of  the  total  increase  of 
$3,000,000  in  wildlife  habiUt,  $1,000,000  is 
to  accelerate  existing  recovery  plans  for 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  as  weU 
as  to  prepare  and  implement  additional 
plans.  ExUting  plans  include  black-footed 
ferret;  Mohave  chub;  bald  eagle;  peregrine 
falcon;    and   Eureka   Dune   botanical.   The 
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encourage  BLM  to  continue 

with  the  Forest  Service  and 

disposals  under  the  Recreation 

Purposes  Act. 

Amendment        No.        2:        Appropriates 

for   construction   and   access   as 

the  House  instead  of  $2,200,000 

by  the  Senate. 

No.        3;        Appropriates 
for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  as 
by     the     Senate     instead     of 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  utili- 
zation of  1»1LT  funds  to  correct  underpay- 
ments in  t  le  previous  fiscal  year.  Thus  lan- 
guage was  included  in  Public  Law  98-63  as 
permanent  legislation. 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
for  land  acquisition  instead  of 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
shows  the  allocation  agreed  to 
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335.000 

300.000 
1.391.000 

agree  with  regard  to  the 
California  grant  lands  account, 
related  to  management  of  the 
should  be  funded  from  this  ac- 
expended  by  BLM  or  the 
;e.  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
together  to  ensure  total  scope, 
ustlfications  are  reflected  in  this 
;  ustification  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
No.  6:  Provides  no  less  than 
for  range  improvements  as  pro- 
Senate. 
No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
;he  House  that  would  have  pre- 
exp)enditure  of  range  improve- 
until  a  new  grazing  fee  schedule 
implemented. 

No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 

the    House    that    would    have 

recovery  procedures  and  the 

collected  under  section  305(a) 

for  rehabilitation  of  damaged 


cost 


posed    by 
changed 
use  of  fuiids 
of  FLPMi 
lands. 

Amendnient  No.  9:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  he  House  regarding  livestock  re- 
duction pr  xiedures, 

Amendn  ent  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreem  ;nt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
prohibits  processing  or  issuing  pro- 
Itermits   on   certain   lands   in   the 
National  Forest. 


S  TATES  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Amendi^ent  No.  11:  Restores  House  lan- 

[  not  less  than  $3,400,000 

liriority  projects  within  the  scope 

approved  budget  to  be  carried  out  by 

Conservation  Corps. 

Amendtient  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 

.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$270,803,000  for  Resource  Managment  In- 
stead of  $269,530,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $262,338,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  net  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  includes:  increases  of 
$1,460,000  for  additional  support  (salaries, 
per  diem,  travel,  etc.)  and  equipment  for  law 
enforcement  personnel;  $297,000  for  contin- 
ued operation  of  animal  damage  research 
facilities  by  the  Service  for  one  additional 
year  at  Bend.  Oregon  and  Olympia.  Wash- 
ington; $400,000  for  continued  operation  of 
the  Jones  Hole  NFH;  $2,700,000  for  Lower 
Snake  River  fishery  mitigation  programs 
for  a  total  of  $3,729,000;  $100,000  for  fishery 
law  enforcement  to  aid  in  deterring  illegal 
commercial  operations  involving  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  anadromous  fish;  $100,000  for 
Southern  Selkirk  Mountain  Caribou  recov- 
ery, and  $250,000  to  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive study  by  the  Service  to  develop  solu- 
tions to  the  significant  nutrient  and  sedi- 
ment problems  affecting  Bear  Lake  while 
ensureing  that  Wildlife  values  at  the  Bear 
Lake  NWR  are  not  adversely  affected;  de- 
creases of  $175,000  for  taste  aversion  re- 
search; transfer  of  the  Alchesay  NFH  and 
the  Quinault  NFH  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  ($359,000);  $1,000,000  for  fishery  re- 
search; $500,000  for  endangered  species  list- 
ing activity:  and  $2,000,000  for  endangered 
species  grants  to  States. 

The  managers  agree  that  a  minimum  of 
202  law  enforcement  specialists  along  with 
an  adequate  trainee  program  are  funded. 
Funds  have  been  provided  to  continue  oper- 
ation of  several  hatcheries  for  one  more 
year  as  follows: 

Frankfort.  Ky..  Berkshire.  Mass..  Neoshoi, 
Mo..  Senecaville.  Ohio.  Tishomingo.  Okla.. 
Inks  Dam.  Tex..  Uvalde.  Tex.,  and  Cheraw. 
S.C. 

These  hatcheries  are  expected  to  produce 
the  1983-1984  crop  and  to  cease  operation 
by  September  30.  1984.  If  additional  funds 
are  needed  for  closure,  they  will  be  provided 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  biU.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  agreed  to 
assume  operation  of  Pisgah  NFH.  Funds  in- 
cluded ($237,000)  will  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain one  service  employee  to  remain  for 
fiscal  year  1984  to  assist  in  the  transition 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  facility.  Funds 
for  Lamar  ($220,000)  are  for  operation  and 
transition  to  a  research  station  for  investi- 
gation of  Federal  problems.  The  $1,000,000 
for  fishery  research  includes  $450,000  for 
the  Wellsboro  development  center.  The 
Service  is  expected  to  use  the  total  increase 
to  accelerated  research  on  fish  tumor  activi- 
ty. The  total  account  includes  funds  to  con- 
tinue several  programs  for  which  neither 
dollars  for  full-time  equivalents  were  budg- 
eted. The  Secretary  is  expected  to  get  addi- 
tional FTE  ceiling  to  staff  these  programs 
in  addition  to  the  original  1984  ceilings  so 
other  ongoing  programs  will  not  be  affected. 
The  Service  is  requested  to  provide  a  study 
on  the  role  the  Service  can  fill  in  making 
students  at  all  levels  aware  of  the  values 
provided  by  wildlife  conservation.  This 
study  should  be  done  in  consultation  with 
national  and  local  educational  organizations 
so  that  the  interpretative  programs  of  the 
Sen'ice  can  be  used  to  supplement  class- 
room activity.  The  managers  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  user  fees  for  port  in- 
spection activities  as  long  as  the  funds  are 
used  to  supplement  available  funds  rather 
than  as  a  substitute  for  appropriations. 


Amendment  No.  13:  Earmarks  $2,000,000 
for  Endangered  Species  grants  instead  of 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Earmarks  $3,729,000 
for  Lower  Snake  River  fish  mitigations  in- 
stead of  $1,029,000  provided  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Deletes  Senate  ear- 
mark of  $292,000  for  the  Warm  Springs  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery.  Funds  are  provided  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  continue 
operation  of  this  hatchery. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ; 
$4,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  757a-757fJ,  of  which  $500,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  Idaho  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  as  stated  in  16 
U.S.C.  757e  and  without  regard  to  the  Feder- 
al cost  sharing  provisions  in  16  U.S.C.  757a- 
757f:  Provided,  That  16  U.S.C.  757e  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  State  of  Idaho  shall  be  eligible 
on  an  egual  standing  with  other  states  for 
Federal  funding  for  purposes  authorized  by 
sections  757a  to  757fofthis  title. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  to  provide  $4,000,000 
for  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 
including  $500,000  for  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
anadromous  fish  prograins  and  have  further 
agreed  to  waive  the  Federal  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  Idaho  for  this  year.  The 
managers  have  also  agreed  to  amend  16 
U.S.C.  757e  to  permit  Idaho  to  compete  on 
equal  standing  with  other  states  in  future 
years. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  number  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
and  an  additional  $23,301,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  appropriates  $23,301,000  for  con- 
struction instead  of  $21,816,000  for  con- 
struction and  anadromous  fish  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $19,785,000  for  construc- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  includes  a  decrease  of 
$750,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  to  begin  reducing  the  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  needs  at  hatcheries  pro- 
posed for  closure  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  but  which  were  left  open,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $3,500,000  for  anadromous  fish 
grants,  and  increases  of  $200,000  for  equip- 
ment at  Reelfoot  NWR;  $1,500,000  for  resi- 
dential housing  at  Galena.  Alaska; 
$2,925,000  for  a  headquarters  complex  ai 
Bethel,  Alaska;  $1,010,000  for  residential 
housing  at  Tok.  Alaska;  and  $100,000  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of  provid- 
ing a  vessel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Alaska 
Maritime  NWR. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates 
$7,000,000  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Account  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
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Amendment       No.        19:        Appropriates  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  cyclic    maintenance    funding    level    at    the 

$42,297,000  for  land  acquisition  instead  of  concur   in   the   amendment   of  the   Senate  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

$42!316!oOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  The  managers  were  distrubed  to  read  that 

$30.10o!oOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  the  Service  planned  to  proceed  with  a  Mall 

following  table  shows  the  allocation  agreed  by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  structure  proposed  in  1966  without  examin- 

to  by  the  managers:  $601,095,000  without   regard  to  the  Act  of  ing  whether  circumstances  had  altered  since 

*i  cnnnnn  August  24,  1912,  OS  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4511  then.  Until  the  Service  answers  the  foUow- 

Acquisitions  Management..              $1,500,000  .pj^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ing  questions,  the  Service  is  to  permit  no 

Acquisitions:               mawtj  *'''  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  land  disturbing  activities  in  connection  with 

^°a1    1,  °^°"'"        NWR.  ^j^g  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  that  project.  The  questions  are: 

Alaska.....^....... Z.30U.UOU  ^^^  appropriates  $601,095,000  for  Oper-  First.  What  is  the  current  level  of  demand 

California  Condor,  call-  ation  of  the  National  Park  system  instead  of  and  the  current  supply  of  food  services  and 

fomla •-^ji:"■               a.uuu.owo  j602.065.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  comfort  facilities  on  the  Mall,  and  including 

crocodile     iakc     nwk.                s  OOO  000  $608,302,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  adjacent  facilities  such  as  the  Pavilion  in 

Honda i^f^Vf^"  The  net  reduction  below  the  amount  pro-  the  Old  Post  Office  Building,  compared  to 

Lower    buwanee    nwk.               ,000  000  posed  by  the  House  includes  decreases  of:  the  1966  levels? 

I'loriaa "^^-               ■*•       •  $586,000  for  technical  maintenance  assist-  Second.  What  wUl  be  the  nature  of  the 

i^"^  i„.h  MiloieirJ^r'                1  nnn  onn  ance.  $1,377,000  for  the  service-wide  mainte-  concessions  arrangement  between  GSI  and 

K^lands  W^rbTef  HabV  "^"'^^  P'-^'^^'  «25.000  for  an  ecological  in-  the  Park  Service? 

t  V  Mi^hilan                                  1  000  000  formation    base    at    Delaware    Water    Gap  Third.  What  are  the  potential  other  uses 

vTicciccir,;!?         ^iianHhVii                  '       '  NRA.  $40,000  for  the  Milford  bicycle  trail  for  this  space  and  how  do  those  potential 

^ini  Mi«i«inni                        2  000  000  study  and  plans,  and  increases  of:  $323,000  uses  compare  to  the  current  need  for  food 

T^»fn«m  w^tvir^inia"                  ■3500OO  f*""  ^^an  Lafitte  NHP.  $500,000  for  conces-  and  comfort  facilities  on  the  Mall?  and 

HarhorT'-ilftnd  Mirhieari'                   197000  sions  management.  $100,000  to  be  available  Fourth.    What    is    the    overall    need    to 

Kpv  Deer  Florida                             2  OOo'oOO  to  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Center  for  update  the  1966  master  plan  governing  Mall 

Minnesota  Valley  NWr'                 '       '  Nonviolent  Social  Change.  Inc.  when  a  coop-  development? 

Minnesota                                       1 000  000  erative  agreement  with   the   Center  is  en-  The  managers  agree  that  no   funds   are 
Sftndv     Point  ""(Leather'                  '       '  ^ered  into,  and  $135,000  for  the  assistant  di-  available   for   the   coordinator   of   manage- 
back  Turtle)  Virgin  Is-  ^^^^  ^°^  Legislative  and  Congressional  Af-  ment  plans  and  studies  under  ANILCA. 
lands                                                2  500  000  ^^irs.  Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 

Kofa  NWR  Arizoria 350  000  The  managers  agree   that   no   funds  are  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

KealiaPond  Hawaii 4  50o!oOO  available  for  operation  of  a  visitor  center  lo-  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Masked  Bobwhite  Arizo-  cated  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Department  concur   in   the   amendment   of   the  Senate 

„a                         '                            5  000  000  of  Conunerce  Building  in  the  District  of  Co-  which    provides    $85,000    for    the    Harper's 

Grearoismai     Swamp                  '  lumbia.   The  additional   funds   for  conces-  perry.  West  Virginia  police  force. 

N  C  and  Virginia                           2,500.000  sions  management  will  support  15  addition-  Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
Bear       Valley       NWR  ^  FTE's  to  monitor  concessions  operation  posed  by  the  Senate  earmarking  funds  for 

Oregon                                             400.000  in  the  field.  The  amount  provided  to  the  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Rio  Grande  NWR  Texas                 l,50o!oOO  Service  includes  $100,000  for  additional  ex-  Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  language  pro- 
Protection  Island  NWR  hibits  at  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  NHS.  and  posed  by  the  Senate  earmarking  funds  for 
Washington                                    2.000.000  $85,000  to  assist  the  town  of  Harpers  Ferry,  the  Washington  Opera  Society. 

W.  Va.  for  police  force  use.  The  managers  Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  language  pro- 
Total $42,297,000  agree  that  when  the  South  Shore  RR  cars  posed  by  the  Senate  earmarking  funds  for 

^     „        .   c.      •  are  restored  and  in  use  no  operations  and  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  National  Histor- 

The  managers  urge  the  Forest  Service,  maintenance  funds  will  be  provided  by  the  jc  site 

the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service^  the  Nature  gervice.  The  managers  agree  that  $500,000  The  managers  agree  that  this  work  will  be 

Conservancy  and  the  State  of  Georgia  to  in-  .^^  management  plans  are  available  to  study  accomplished  within  available  funds, 

vestigate  the  possibility  of  developing  a  co-  ^^^^  identify  claims,  problems,  and  values  of  Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 

operative    agreement    for   management    of  mineral  interests  in  units  of  the  Park  Serv-  diagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

lands  at  Banks  Lake.  Georgia  as  a  wildlife  j^^  ^^^^^  mining  is  not  specifically  author-  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

rE^"^,^J^^  '""'^^^?>f?H^i?v"?hT^K«tnrP  izedbylaw.  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

the  3.559  acre  parcel  he  d  by  the  Nature  r^^^      conference      agreement      includes  ^hich  provides  $100,000  for  a  study  to  deter- 

Conservancy  at  Banks  Lake.  Georgia  is  not  j^qO.OOO  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  mine  the  suitability  of  a  site  in  East  St. 

of  sufficient  sim  to  be  managed  as  a  Nation-  ^^^^^  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  Louis  niinois.  for  a  museum  of  America  cul- 

al   Wildlife   refuge.   The   managers   under-  ^j^^    development    of    an    implementation  ture  and  anthropology. 

stand  that  the  Forest  Service  has  land  adja-  strategy  for  the  future  conservation,  man-  Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates 
cent  to  Banks  Lake  that  could  be  added  to  agement.  and  use  of  the  Blackstone  River  jio  377  000  for  National  Recreation  and 
the  land  currently  owned  by  the  Nature  corridor  and  to  study  the  corridor  to  deter-  Preservation  instead  of  $11,325,000  as  pro- 
Conservancy  and  more  property  managed  aa  j^j^g  jf  .^^  historical  significance  is  such  posed  by  the  House  and  $8,978,000  as  pro- 
a  viable  refuge.  The  managers  wi  1  reconsid-  ^^^^^  ^^  sY^ovXd.  be  included  in  the  National  posed  by  the  Senate  in  the  Operation  of  the 
er  acquisition  at  the  next  available  opportu-  p^^.^  System.  A  portion  of  the  assistance  National  Park  System  account, 
"'ty-                         OA  T-.  1  ,  should  focus  on.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  The  change  to  the  amount  included  by 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro-  following  tasks:  (1)  an  interpretive  manage-  the    House    is    as    follows:    decreases    of 

posed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ear-  ment  plan,  (2)  preservation  guidelines,  and  $750,000     for     recreation     programs     and 

marked  $1,500,000  for  land  acquisition  m  ^^^  ^^^  restoration  assistance.  The  manag-  $333  qoo  for  grant  administration  and  an  in- 

the  Rio  Grande  Valley  NWR.  Texas,  inese  ^^    expect    the    North    Atlantic    Regional  crease    of    $135,000    for    the    International 

funds  are  included  within  the  overall  funds  q^jj^^  ^  conduct  this  effort  with  the  assist-  council  of  Monument  and  Sites  rather  than 

provided.                                 o-,.  A„tv,,.,it„  i=  ance  of  the  Denver  Service  Center  and  the  from  within  available  funds. 

Amendment  Nos.  21.  22.  23   Authority  is  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office.  The  amount  provided  for  technical  help 

provided  for  the  acquisition  of  41  additional  ^^^  managers  do  not  agree  with  the  pro-  for  river  conservation   is   for  consultation, 

vehicles  resulting  in  the  total  for  the  Umted  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Service  to  close  visitor  transpor-  technical    assistance,    training,    demonstra- 

States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposed  ^^^^^^^  systems  in  16  park  areas.  The  Service  tion  projects,  and  program  development, 

by  the  Senate  instead  of  that  proposed  by  ^^   already   transferred   operation   of   the  Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 

the  House,  to  be  used  only  for  replacement  gygtem  in  Yosemite  without  prior  notifica-  guage  providing  for  the  merger  of  unex- 

vehicles  solely  for  police-type  operations.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  Congress  that  the  interest  ex-  pended    balances    of    funds    appropriated 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  prcsscd  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  bill  was  being  under  the  National  Recreation  and  Preser- 

Amendment  No.  24:  Restores  House  Ian-  ignored.   The   managers   agree   that   repro-  vation  with  the   'Operation  of  the  National 

guage  earmarking  not  less  than  $3,300,000  gramming  proposals  to  close  or  transfer  con-  park  System"  appropriation, 

for  high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  trol  on  a  case-by-case  basis  will  be  consid-  urban  parks 

of   the  approved   budget   for   the  National  ered.   Even   greater  consideration   must   be  „         .                 t 

Park  Service  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Youth  given  by  the  Service  to  recognize  the  special  Amendment       No        33:       Appropriates 

Conservation  Corps  security    and    geographical    circumstances  $6,700,000  for  the  Urban  Park  and  Recrea- 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical  that  exist  at  LBJ  NHP.  The  Service  is  ex-  tion  Fund  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  pected   to   maintain    the   fiscal   year    1982  by  the  House.  The  amount  provided  is  for 
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the  priorlt*  Itet  of  proJecUi  Identified  from  the  Jean  Lafltte  NHP  facility  construction: 

the  resDOiie  to  the  Jobs  BUI.  Within  this  $1,500,000  for  the  Glen-Canyon  NRA-Halls 

amount     There      is      $160,000      for      the  Crossing.  Bull  Prog  Perry:  $2,500,000  for  the 

^  -        -     -  Gateway  NRA  Sandy  Hook  Peeder  beach 
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Pleetwood/Oourdalne  Conununlty  Center 
Phase  n  rahabiUUtlon  project  and  $209,000 
for  the  reconstruction  of  faculties  at  Crosier 
Field.  I 

Amendmtnt  No.  34:  Appropriates 
$34,500,0001  for  Historic  Preservation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $26,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  mazwcers  have  agreed  to  an  increase 
In  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  provided  to 
the  Natlonil  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
for  the  crlilcal  issues  funds.  The  managers 
understand  that  by  agreeing  to  this  increase 
of  $500,000^  the  National  Trust  wiU  adminis- 
ter a  critical  issues  fund  program  of 
$1,000,000  during  the  period  of  avaUabUity 
of  the  fun^s.  Further,  the  managers  under- 
stand thai  these  funds  wlU  be  further 
matched  when  distributed  by  the  Trust. 

The  managers  agree  that  better  informa- 
tion conctfning  the  administration  of  the 
historic  preservation  program  and  Its 
impact  on  ^e  country,  sUtes  and  local  com- 
mimltles  would  assist  Congressional  deci- 
sions as  toi  program  emphasis  and  the  level 
of  federal  financial  investment.  Accordingly, 
the  mana^rs  expect  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  a^d  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  work  with  the  state  historic 
preservation  officers  and  others  to  initiate  a 
coordinated  information  coUection  system 
to  Include  appropriate  measures  of  the  level 
of  program  activity,  administrative  support, 
the  uses  to  which  federal  matching  assist- 
ance is  put.  and  the  level  of  state  and  local 
financial  Support.  The  managers  desire  to 
receive  all  information  available  on  the 
social  andleconomic  impacts  of  preservation 
matching  !  grants-in-aid  and  tax  incentive 
projects,  and,  in  particiUar,  detaUed  infor- 
mation onTthe  use  and  impact  of  the  preser- 
vation dei/jelopment  grants  appropriated  in 
the  suppianental  jobs  appropriations  act  of 
1983  T 

Amendn»ent  No.  35:  Appropriates 
$5,800,000  to  the  visitors  faculties  fund,  as 
proposed  l)y  the  Senate. 

The  managers  reaffirm  the  Senate  report 
language  ^ding  this  account  as  proposed  in 
the  budget  amendment  outlining  discrete 
projects  alfi  which  to  spend  concession  re- 
ceipts to  Repair  and  rehabUitate  visitor  fa- 
cilities thiough  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion. I 

The  managers  agree  that  these  funds  are 
subject  tolthe  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines.        I 

Amendrtent  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hous^  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$44.037,00p  for  construction  Instead  of 
$42,637,0OD  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$28,555,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  I  he  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  nei  Increase  above  the  House  level 
consists  CM  increases  of  $950,000  for  plan- 
ning for  The  FDR  Memorial:  $250,000  for 
planning  lof  the  NFS  conservation  labs  at 
Harpers  JPerry,  W.VA.:  $1,000,000  for  a 
Corps  of  1  Engineers  study  of  river  bank  prob- 
lems at  Natchez,  Miss.:  $50,000  for  the 
Nlnety-Sl^  NHS:  $2,100,000  for  the  Kenai 
Fjords  Kf"  bridge:  $2,700,000  for  the  Voya- 
geurs  NP]  visitor  center:  $1,000,000  for  the 
C&O  Canal-Harpers  Ferry  road  repair: 
$1.000.00<  for  the  Harpers  Ferry  NHP-Pe- 
destrian  s  ccess  to  C&O  Canal;  $1,046,000  for 


and  dunes  only:  $200,000  for  the  New  River 
Gorge  facilities;  and  decreases  of  $2,804,000 
for  Grate  Kills  SeawaU,  Phase  I  and 
$5,862,000  for  Great  Kills  SeawaU.  Phase  11; 
$930,000  for  asbestos  removal  at  Golden 
Gate  NRA:  $3,000,000  for  the  Gulf  Islands 
NS-Naval  Live  Oaks  Visitor  faculty;  and 
$300,000  for  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
NHS. 

The  managers  direct  the  Service  to  inves- 
tigate the  benefits  of  providing  a  new  access 
point  off  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  to  the 
Bay  Springs  County  Road  east  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  and  south  of 
SUte  Highway  No.  4  in  Tishomingo  County. 
Miss.  As  part  of  the  study  a  determination 
of  consistency  with  Park  Service  policy  and 
a  summary  of  local  governmental  positions 
should  be  included. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Service 
should  make  funds  available  to  stabilize  and 
correct  health  and  safety  problems  at 
Kettle  Falls  Hotel  in  Voyageurs  NP. 

Funds,  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  tunnel  project,  will  finance  en- 
gineering, roadway  and  bridge  access,  and 
pUot  tunnel  boring.  The  tunnel  wiU  permit 
relocation  of  Route  25E  from  the  heart  of 
Cumberland  Gap  to  a  mountain  ridge 
turmel  south  of  the  national  park.  This  will 
eliminate  through  traffic  from  the  historic 
gap  and  divert  it  to  a  safer  route. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  reevaluate 
the  need  for  construction/rehabiUtatlon 
funding  for  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
NHS  as  soon  as  an  adequate  base  of  actual 
cost  data  is  available  for  review. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Restores  language 
specifying  that  not  less  than  $936,000  shall 
be  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Sections  303  and  304  of  Public  Law  95-290 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  delet- 
ing this  language  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  provides  additional  loan  and  grant  au- 
thority to  the  Lowell  Historic  Commission. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Restores  language 
specifying  that  not  less  then  $1,076,000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  Envi- 
ronmental Center  at  Indiana  Dunes  Lake- 
shore  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
deleting    language    as    proposed    by    the 

Amendment  Nos.  39  St  40:  Restore  lan- 
guage specifying  that  not  less  than  $300,000 
shall  be  available  for  removal  of  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  located  in  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  which 
shaU  be  a  result  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (acting  through  the  National  Park 
Service)  entering  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  Summit  County  for  the  under- 
taking of  such  a  project. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  project  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  40  per  centum. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  foUowlng:  ,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  SI, 500,000  for  engineering  and 
comtruction  of  the  Halls  Crossing-Bullfrog 
Ferry  access  roads  and  rarnps  in  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of  Utah 
for  accomplishment  of  these  activities  in  ac- 
cordance iDith  provisions  of  a  cooperative 


agreement  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  of  Utah 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  managers  have  agreed  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  access  roads  and 
ramps  in  the  Glen  Canyon  NRA  and  have 
agreed  to  provide  funds  for  that  project  to 
the  State  of  Utah,  subject  to  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Service  and  the 
State. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  $14,000,000 
for  liquidation  of  contract  authority  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
engineering  services,  roadway  and  bridge 
access,  and  pilot  tuimel  bore  work  for  the 
Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel  Instead  of  provid- 
ing no  funding  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  .•  Provided 
further.  That  up  to  1 1,000,000  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  head,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  established 
by  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (80 
Stat  915),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  470).  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  feasibility  report  recommending 
measures  necessary  to  provide  protection 
from  the  severe  sloughing  of  bluffs  in  Natch- 
ez. Mississippi,  between  the  north  limits  of 
the  National  Cemetery  and  the  United 
States  Highway  84  bridge,  where  potential 
bluff  sloughing  is  found  imminent  and  his- 
toric properties,  roads,  streets,  utilities  and 
other  improvements  are  threatened,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  utilization  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  managers  have  provided  that 
$1,000,000  of  the  total  funding  provided  in 
the  National  Park  Service  construction  ap- 
propriation account  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  and  that  it 
be  provided  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  a 
study  of  bank  erosion  that  is  threatening 
historic  districts  in  Natchez,  Mississippi. 
The  managers  have  provided  these  funds  in 
addition  to  other  fimds  provided  under  the 
Historic  Preservation  account. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$148,150,000  for  land  acquisition  instead  of 
$161,471,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$149,450,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  he  part  of  the  Senate  wlU 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  allowance  provides  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Acquisition  Management ...  7,800,000 

Appalachian  Trail 8,500,000 

Big  Cypress  NP 2,000,000 

Buffalo  NR 1,000,000 

Chaco  Culture  NP 500,000 

Chattahoochee  River  NRA  1.000,000 

Coronado  NM 1,000.000 

Cuyahoga  River  NRA 2,500.000 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

NHS 400.000 
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Golden    Gate    NRA    (Zin-  sion  and  orthophotoquads,  $75,000  for  gen-  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers 

ardi  Property) 2,200,000  eral  administration  costs  associated  with  the  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wiU  move  to 

Indiana  Dunes  NL "!!!!!!!!!!!!!                1.500,000  special  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 

Jean  Lafltte  NHP 3,000.000  Geological    Survey    for    Congressional    and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Lower  St.  Croix  WSR 1.500.000  Legislative  Affairs,  and  $51,000  for  admlnis-  The  net  changes  from  the  amounts  pro- 

Manassas  NBP 3.000.000  trative     costs     associated     with     program  posed  by  the   House  include   increases  of 

MonocacyNBP 3.000.000  changes.  $1,360,000  for  phases  two  and  three  of  a 

New  River  Gorge 1,000,000  The  managers  are  aware  of  what  may  be  a  controlled  burnout  demonstration   project, 

Obed  WSR 1,000.000  severe  disparity  in  what  are  considered  ac-  $9,350,000     for     minerals     institutes,     and 

Olympia  NP ?'n2S'2Sn  ceptable  administrative  or  "overhead"  costs  $50,000  for  general  administration  (Congres- 

Point  Reyes  NS 1,000,000  j^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^g  Survey's  programs  and  the  sional  Affairs):  and  decreases  of  $1,700,000 

San      Antonio      Missions  amount  of  overhead  that  is.  in  fact,  being  for  respirable  dust  research  under  health 

NHS 1.000.000  charged  to  the  program.  Accordingly,  the  and   safety   technology   and   $1,500,000   for 

Santa   Monica   Mountains  Survey  is  expected  to  report  to  the  House  mining  technology.  Within  the  $9,350,000 

-.f^^^'^'y Mco Rnnnnn  *"d  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  for  minerals  institutes,  $4,650,000  U  to  be 

Upper  Delaware  NbK soo'ooo  ^^  January  1,  1984,  on  the  method  by  which  distributed  equaUy  among  the  31  minerals 

upper  bt^croix  w&k ^  oOo'oOO  overhead  costs  are  charged  to  each  program  institutes  throughout  the  nation,  $1,500,000 

W(^mftn"<!  Rii^i^  NHP 500  000  ^^^  '■^e  precise  dollar  amount  of  such  over-  is  for  respirable  dust  research  to  be  conduct- 

Def^^ncies                   1  500000  head  associated  with  each  program,  activity  gd  at  the  generic  research  center  at  West 

'- '■ or  subactivity  performed  by  the  Survey.  Virginia  University  and  Pennsylvania  State 

Total 67,000,000  For  synthetic  aperture  radar,  the  manag-  University,  and  $3,200,000  is  to  be  distrlbut- 

'                 -J  J    .  »v,-    »•  6"^  expect  the  Department  to  take  the  nee-  gd  equaUy  to  the  remaining  four  generic  re- 
No  funds  have  been  provided  at  this  tmie  ^ssary  steps  to  both  promote  and  market  search  centers  for  new  and  ongoing  research 
for  acquisition  at  Valley  Forge  NHP,  Pa,  on  ^^^  ^g^^j  ^^^j  synthetic  aperture  radar  data  efforts 

the  basis  that  there  is  currently  available  ^j^j^^  j^^  ^^^  developed  by  the  Survey  so  Amendment  No.  52:  Earmarks  $81,265,000 

over  $2,000,000  in  unobligated  funds  ^  ^^  recover  as  much  of  the  costs  of  this  t^  remain  available  untU  expended  Instead 

The  managers  have  agreed  that  the  prop-  program  as  possible.  of  $84,605,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

erties  Sn  the  Saratoga  NHP,  N.Y.  threatened  Amendment  No.  47:  Earmarks  $48,113,000  $73  755  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

by  development  are  to  be  acquired  by  a  re-  j^^.  pederal-State  water  resource  investiga-  Amendment    No.    53:    Derives    $2,564,000 

programming  proposal,  and  that  the  pe-  ^j^^^  instead  of  $49,613,000  as  proposed  by  from  the  amount   appropriated  in  Public 

partment  should  not  await  the  completion  ^:^^  noMse^  and  $47,613,000  as  proposed  by  La^  97-257  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 

of  the  land  protection  plan  if  that  further  ^^^  senate.  tion   2(b)  of  Public  Law  96-543  to  offset 

threatens  those  properties.            .,,.„„„-,„  The  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  fiscal  year  1984  Bureau  of  Mines  costs  as 

The  managers  have  provided  «5,000^000  ^^^    Senate    is    composed    of    increases    of  proposed      by      the      Senate      instead      of 

for  the  Santa  Monica  MounUins  NRA,  Call-  jsqq.ooo  for  data  collection,  analysis  and  ap-  .5  064  000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

fornia.  The  managers  have  agreed  that  the  praisal  and   $1,000,000   for  water  use  and  ^ 

funds  have  been  provided  for  the  acquisi-  reuse  study  and  analysis  office  of  stjrface  mining  reclamation  and 

tion  of  parcels  that  (1)  are  threatened,  (2)  mikfuais  mnagement  service  enforce»«nt 

are  located  for  the  most  part  within  Signifi-  minerals  m^jiagement  sravict  Amendment       No.       54:       Appropriates 

cant  Ecological  Areas,  and  (3)  are  within  Amendment       No.       48:       Appropriates  $65450,000  for  regulation  and  technology 

local  jurisdictions  that  have  concretely  dem-  $163,561,000  for  leasiing  and  royalty  man_  instead  of  $65,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 

onstrated  their  commitment  toward  protect-  agement  instead  of  $155,103,000  as  proposed  jjo^ge  and  $65,050,000  as  proposed  by  the 

ing  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  NRA.  The  by  the  House  and  $163,803,000  as  proposed  gg^ate.  The  net  change  from  the  amount 

following  areas  are  included  in  the  allow-  by  the  Senate.  proposed  by  the  House  includes  an  increase 

ance:   Upper  Zuma  Canyon,   Lower  Zuma  The  net  Increase  of  $8,458,000  above  the  ^^  $50,000  for  Congressional  Affairs  and  a 

Canvon.     Quaker     Corporation     Property,  amount  proposed  by  the  House  represents  a  reduction  of  $500,000  for  technical  support. 

Trancas  Canyon.  Mansdorf  Property.  Deer  budget  amendment  formally  submitted  to  rj.^^  managers  expect  OSM  to  pursue  the 

Canyon,  Oren  Realty.  Congress  on  September  15.  1983  for  the  roy-  ^^^^^.^    qj    violations    identified    in    Judge 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  technical  alty  management  and  systems  development  q^^^i'^  order  within  avaUable  funds.  The 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  and  maintenance  activities.  managers  also  agree  that  OSM  should  dis- 

the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Amendment  No.  49:  Earmarks  $34,869  000  continue  the  policy  of  reducing  the  Federal 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  for  royalty  management  activities  instead  of  program  grant  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 

which  provides  that  the  National  Park  Serv-  $26,411,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  ^.j^.j  penalty  fines  collected  by  a  state. 

ice    may    use    helicopters    and    motorized  $35,111,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment       No.       55:       Appropriates 

equipment  at  Death  VaUey  National  Monu-  The    managers    have    increased    royalty  ^229  228.000  for  the  abandoned  mine  recla- 

ment  for  removal  of  feral  burros  and  horses,  management  and  systems  development  and  nation  fund  instead  of  $251,028,000  as  pro- 

geological  survey  maintenance    activities   by    $M58.00O   over  ^^  j,    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  $218,779,000  as  pro- 

„          x=         A                »  the  amount  proposed  by  the  House;  includ-  nosjed  bv  the  Senate 

$3^oTo?Oo"  or  sS^eys  i?ivestfga?[or  a^d  ing  an  additional  $3,144,000  for  onshore  roy-  ''The  net  cSge  from  the  amount  pro- 

$367.080,000forsurveys   investigations  ana  j          management      (royalty      coUection).  nosed  bv  the  Senate  includes  increases  of 

^3^4^5^000  a^propLfbTthe^Ho^^and  ^^OO.OOO  for  offshore  royalty  management  ^^iSoo^for  refZaUo^d  manage^^^ 

*iS6  0?i'Z^oroDosedbvtheSena^  (royalty  compliance),  and  $5  014.000  for  sys-  $2.oo0.000        for        emergency        projects. 

$356,074,000  as  proposed  by  tnebenaie.  tems  development  and  mamtenance.  *7  soo  000     for     Rural     Abandoned     Mine 

The  net  increase  of  $11,006,000  over  the  Amendment  No.  50:  Transfers  no  funds  to  ^^'^fS\AllQfZoior¥t^l\proTe^l 

amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  composed  ^^^     g^^^^,  ^^^  of  the  Treasury  as  pro-  P':°i!f 'J'  ^^tcrease  of  $1  000  Si  the  ^ount 

ir$r5^0  OOO^'r-^s^Stf 'Sermr'e  ^^^'^  ^^  the  Senate  instead  of  $126,550,000  JrSed  L^T^Xd^e'vTl"  ch^^s. 

ri  I3  000  000  for  eartOke  hS^  as  proposed  by  the  House             ,     ^      ^  ,,  The  $700,000  increase  for  Federal  projects 

rtnrtL       $240  000    Tor       ReomaSism'  "^^^  managers  a^ee  that  no  funds  shal  j^  ^  complete  the  Hyde  Park  Subsidence 

Mq2  006  for  cltaate  change-  $lToO^OOfo;  ^  deducted  from  Federal  onshore  mineral  Control  project  in  the  City  of  Scranton.  The 

$492,000  for  clunate  change    Ji.uoo.uuo  lor  ,  ^j^g  receipts  prior  to  their  division  and  managers    exoect    the    Office    of    Surface 

the     geothermal     mvestigat.ons     Program  distribution  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.   191.  to  JJS  to  cor^St*  the  Keystone  Park  Pro- 

under  energy  geologic  surveys:   $1,000,000  offset  the  costs  associated  with  the  Minerals  ^"^ithinTSblefun^  The  managers 

SLcS%l  000  OOoTorwafer'^reSurcrie'sI:  Management  Services  royalty  management  ^eT  S^t  fh^CoiSfwLth  of  plnn- 

m^f  kfsoroorforeTound  wat^r  coS^-  P"""^*™  °''  "'^^  ^^^  Bureau  of  Land  Man-  ^^  ^^  complete  the  Hampten-Stauffer 

Sn^turs°°aid  $mSo  fofthTw^r  agemenfs  payment-m-lieu-of-tax  program.  p^,,,  project  with  funds  from  the  sUte's 

resourcescientlficinformationcenter.au  bureau  of  mines  future  share  of  aML  funds. 

under   Federal    water   resources   investiga-  Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  in  techmcal  The  RAMP  amount  is  provided  to  restore 

tions;  $500,000  for  data  collection,  analysis  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  this  program  to  the  way  it  had  been  admm- 

and  appraisal;  and  $1,000,000  for  water  use  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  istered  prior  to  fiscal  year  1983  as  author- 

and  reuse  study  and  analysis,  both  under  concur   in   the   amendment   of   the   Senate  ized  in  section  406  of  Public  Law  95-87. 

the  Federal-State  water  resource  coopera-  with        an       amendment        appropriating  The  managers  are  aware  of  an  OSM  pro- 

tive  oroeram  $136  425.000  for  mines  and  minerals  under  posal  for  a  10  year  allocation  of  the  Secre- 

Decreases  from  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  instead  of  $127,865,000  tary's  share  of  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 

the  Senate  Include  $3,000,000  for  map  revl-  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $129,925,000  tion  fund.  The  managers  agree  that  it  is  pre- 
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mature  at  dhis  time  to  make  this  allocation 
based  on  the  current  National  Abandoned 
Land  inventory.  Not  only  the  Departments 
Inspector  Qeneral  but  also  the  states  have 
identified  significant  problems  with  the  in- 
ventory wMch  may  distort  the  final  alloca- 
tion. Accordingly,  no  10  year  allocation 
should  be  made  until  the  inventory  has 
been  updated  and  more  accurately  reflects 
the  extent  of  each  sUte's  abandoned  mine 
land  probUms.  OSM  should  work  actively 
with  the  stj  tes  to  update  the  inventory. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Deletes  Senate  ear- 
mark of  $1JDOO,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  of  Montana  for  state  recla- 
mation grants.  The  managers  agree  that 
available    funds    $1,000,000    of    the 

finds  under  section  402(g)(2)  of 

Public  Law  95-87  shall  be  used  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Tailings  site  in  Mon- 

Pede-al   involvement   in   this   project 

shall  not  b;  construed  to  relieve  Anaconda 
of  responsil  lility. 

B1  rREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Amendm(  nt  No.  57:  Reported  in  technical 

...  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

vill  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

amendment  as  follows: 

the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  in 

$822,302,000  of  which  not  to 

135.000    for    higher    education 

and     assistance     to     public 

the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  148 

as  amended    (25    U.S.C.    452  et 

remain  available  for  obligation 

Septkmber   30,    1985.    and    the  funds 

available  to  tribes  and  tribal  organi- 

thr  jugh  contracts  authorized  by  the 

Determination   and   Education 

Act   of  1975    (88  Stat.    2203;  25 

et  seq.J  shall  remain  available 

Sept^ber  30.    1985:  Provided,    That 

authority  does  not  extend  to 

directly  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 

irs:  and  includes  expenses  neces- 

cafry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

'^blic    Law    93-531    (25     U.S.C. 

S3, 951. 000,   to  remain   avail- 

ixpended:  Provided  further.  That 

funds  shall  be  expended  as 

,  J  unds  for  programs  funded  under 

lff^(al(l)(B)(iii)  of  the   Vocational 

Act    of   1963,    as    amended    (20 

230\(a)(l)(B)(iii>t:  Provided  further, 

ac  dition,  moneys  received  by  grant 

Bu^au  of  Indian  Affairs  from  other 

es  to  carry  out  various  pro- 

elementary  and  secondary  educa- 

handicapped  programs,  bilingual  edu- 

other  specific  programs  shall  be 

into    this    account    and    remain 

otherwise  provided  by  law 

._. on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
Senate  consists  of  the  foUow- 
::  increases  of  $500,000  for  school  board 
,000  for  special  higher  educa- 
$240,000     for    Southwestern 
P(iytechnic   Institute;   $266,000   for 
Sioux       continuing       education, 
for    Indian    Child    Welfare    Act 

000      for     water      resources, 

for  wildlife  and  parks,  $525,000 

and  mining,  $1,375,000  for  irri- 

power,  $1,500,000  for  litigation 

unresolved  Indian  rights  issues, 

program    management,    and 

facilities  management:  and  de- 

$610,000    for    education    MIS, 

Navajo   Community   College, 
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$1,500,000  for  small  tribes  initiative, 
$450,000  for  attorneys'  fees  for  non-Indians, 
$188,000  for  Oglala  Sioux  real  estate  and  fi- 
nancial trust  services,  and  $3,160,000  for 
management  and  administation. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $500,000 
provided  for  school  board  training  should  be 
used  for  centralized  or  regionalized  training, 
and  should  not  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a 
set  amount  per  school  board.  The  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  grant  funds  should  not 
be  allocated  on  a  formula  basis,  but  based 
on  the  merit  and  need  of  the  proposals.  The 
managers  agree  that  this  is  an  important 
program,  and  direct  the  Bureau  to  ensure 
the  needs  of  all  Indian  children  needing  this 
type  of  assistance  are  met. 

While  no  additional  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Solo  Parent  program,  the 
managers  agree  that  the  child  care  equip- 
ment remaining  at  the  Intermountain 
Boarding  School  should  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Sherman  and  Flandreau 
Boarding  Schools,  and  additional  equipment 
procured  if  required.  The  total  increase  pro- 
vided for  fisheries  of  $2,500,000  includes 
$100,000  for  the  Lander,  Wyoming  fishery 
assistance  station.  The  balance  should  be 
used  to  meet  high  priority  needs  among  the 
programs  named  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  reports.  The  increase  is  offset  by  a 
reduction  of  $554,000  reflecting  the  agree- 
ment of  the  managers  that  the  Warm 
Springs  and  Makah  hatcheries  should  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  $525,000  net  increase  in  miner- 
als and  mining  consists  of  an  increase  of 
$600,000  for  subsurface  resource  assess- 
ments for  the  Choctaw.  Penobscot.  Passa- 
maquoddy.  and  Osage  tribes,  and  a  decrease 
of  $75,000  to  correct  the  Oglala  Sioux  ad- 
justment. 

The  managers  agree  that  assessments  for 
Category  I  irrigation  projects  should  reflect 
the  full  capacity  to  pay  and  direct  the 
Bureau  to  make  such  rate  adjustments.  The 
managers  agree  with  the  direction  in  the 
House  report  regarding  the  need  for  more 
detailed  and  complete  justifications  for  the 
irrigation  O&M  account  in  the  future. 

The  managers  agree  that  total  increases 
of  $1,000,000  for  litigation  support  and 
$1,000,000  for  unresolved  Indian  rights 
issues  are  provided,  with  $500,000  of  the 
costs  to  come  from  rights  protection  Central 
Office  funds. 

The  managers  agree  that  no  funds  are 
provided  for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  addi- 
tional ADP  equipment;  or  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  additional  hardware  or  soft- 
ware systems,  including  education  MIS.  In 
addition,  leases  for  all  unused  ADP  equip- 
ment should  be  cancelled,  and  the  equip- 
ment returned  to  the  supplier.  Of  the 
$8,243,000  identified  in  the  House  Report  to 
be  used  to  offset  the  general  overhead  re- 
duction, up  to  $3,000,000  may  be  used  by  ex- 
isting ADP  systems  which  are  currently 
being  used  to  support  essential  program  ad- 
ministration functions.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Bureau 
should  develop  and  submit  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  a  budget  for  these 
funds,  showing  amount,  source,  and  use  of 
all  such  funds.  If  any  additional  funds  are 
required  for  this  purpose,  the  Bureau 
should  submit  a  reprogramming.  detailing 
the  amount  required,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. The  balance  of  the  $8,243,000  should 
be  used  as  directed  by  the  House,  to  offset 
the  general  overhead  reduction.  The 
$1,364,000  that  was  to  be  used  for  procuring 
field  equipment  should  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  programs  where  budg- 


eted. The  Bureau  should  also  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a  plan  incor- 
porating the  directives  contained  in  House 
Report  98-253,  including  a  timeframe  for 
implementation,  how  the  directives  will  be 
accomplished,  and  estimated  costs. 

The  increase  of  $450,000  in  program  man- 
agement is  to  restore  facilities  management 
FTE's  to  88. 

The  managers  agree  funds  are  provided  to 
allow  operation  of  20  Alaska  day  schools  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  existing  prekindergar- 
ten  projects  may  be  funded  from  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds.  The  Bureau  should  cooper- 
ate with  the  Department  of  Education  in 
conducting  its  evaluation  of  the  Indian  con- 
tract schools. 

Within  the  funds  provided  for  forestry, 
the  Bureau  is  instructed  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  Quinault  Indian  Tribe's  Special  Por- 
esty  Management  and  Restoration  program 
at  $475,000. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided  for  minerals 
and  mining,  the  managers  understand  that 
$471,000  for  Phase  III  mineral  assessment 
projects  will  be  made  available  to  the  Col- 
ville  Tribe  in  Washington. 

Within  the  request  for  management  and 
administration  is  $412,000  and  nine  FTE  for 
the  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs 
Office. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  the  cost  of  providing 
lunches  for  non-needy  students  in  public 
schools  shall  be  paid  only  from  Johnson- 
OMalley  funds  allocated  for  such  schools. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $200,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  investment  of  operation 
and  maintenance  collections  from  Indian  ir- 
rigation projects. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  language  regarding  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  by  contract. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  House  language  regarding  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services  by  con- 
tract, and  inserts  language  providing  for  the 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of 
Indian  housing. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$78,920,000  for  construction  instead  of 
$56,320,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$75,425,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  an  increase 
of  $4,000,000  for  facilities  improvement  and 


repair;  and  a  decrease  of  $505,000  for  hatch- 
eries improvements. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Bureau  shall 
provide  $400,000  for  planning  and  design, 
from  unexpended  balances  available  in  this 
account. 

Although  no  funds  have  been  provided  for 
hatcheries  improvements,  the  managers 
agree  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  Indian  fish  hatcheries,  whether 
owned  by  tribes  or  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  housing  program  from  the  Operation 
to  the  Construction  account.  The  Bureau 
should  adhere  to  the  distribution  based  on 
the  tribal  priority-setting  process  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Begiiming  in  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
Bureau  should  develop  a  program  which  is 
more  cost-effective  and  better  meets  identi- 
fied housing  needs.  The  criteria  for  such  a 
program  might  include  establishing  prior- 
ities for  tribes  which  have  not  received 
funding  in  prior  fiscal  years;  where  appro- 
priate, a  determination  of  the  administra- 
tive, management,  and  accounting  capabili- 
ties of  the  tribe  to  implement  a  housing  pro- 
gram; the  percentage  of  housing  units  of 
the  tribe  in  substandard  condition;  and  the 
housing  needs  of  the  tribe  as  shown  in  the 
biennial  housing  inventory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  should  Immediately  begin  the 
process  of  consultation  and  planning  for  the 
closure  of  the  Magdalena  and  Phoenix 
boarding  schools,  upon  completion  of  the 
Alamo  Navajo  and  Hopi  schools. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $900,000  for  the  Eastern 
Indian  land  claims  fund. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Inserts  the  word 
"and"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Deletes  language 
citing  the  Act  of  May  27,  1930.  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Adds  citation  to  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Adds  citation  to  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Adds  citation  refer- 
ring to  the  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance fund,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Adds  legislative  cita- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Adds  the  words  'et 
seq."  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Adds  legislative  cita- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Adds  the  words  "et 
seq."  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  academic  and  residential  programs  at 
the  Intermountain  Boarding  School. 

The  Bureau  should  ensure  that  all  appro- 
priate actions  are  taken  regarding  the  place- 
ment of  Intermountain  students,  faculty 
aind  staff. 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates 
$79,262,000  for  administration  of  territories 
instead  of  $75,262,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $86,564,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  decrease  from  the  amount  proposed 
by    the   Senate    consists    of    reductions    of 


$2,000,000  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Guam  Memorial  Hospital,  $2,502,000  for 
an  American  Samoa  operations  inflation 
grant,  $500,000  for  the  American  Samoa 
economic  development  fund.  $2,000,000  for 
the  repair  of  water  distribution  systems  on 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $300,000  for  techni- 
cal assistance. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Department 
should  use  up  to  $200,000  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  technical  assistance  to  allow  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  third-party  leasing  con- 
cept discussed  in  House  Report  97-942. 
Review  of  this  concept  has  indicated  it  may 
be  a  very  cost-effective  and  timely  way  to 
meet  the  power  and  water  needs  of  the  Ter- 
ritories and  the  Trust  Territory. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Provides  that 
$77,192,000  remain  available  until  expended 
instead  of  $73,192,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $84,494,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  decrease  from  the  amount  protjosed 
by  the  Senate  consists  of  decreases  of 
$2,000,000  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Guam  Memorial  Hospital,  $2,502,000  for 
the  American  Samoa  inflation  grant, 
$500,000  for  American  Samoa's  economic  de- 
velopment fund,  $2,000,000  for  repair  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  water  distribution  system, 
and  $300,000  for  technical  assistance. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Provides  $11,350,000 
for  construction  grants  to  Guam  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $13,350,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  decrease  from  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  is  $2,000,000  for  repair  and 
renovation  of  the  Guam  Memorial  Hospital. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$112,109,000  for  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  instead  of  $104,973,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $111,767,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  increase  from  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  consists  of  increases  of 
$2,000,000  for  enhanced  operations  and 
maintenance;  $800,000.  $235,000  and 
$353,000  for  inflation  costs  for  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia,  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Republic  of  Palau,  respective- 
ly; $1,500,000  for  airfield  construction  on 
Kosrae;  $1,000,000  for  new  generating 
equipment  on  Ponape;  $968,000  for  electric 
generation  facilities  on  Truk;  $3,700,000  for 
water  system  construction  on  Palau;  and 
$4,500,000  for  power  generation  facilities  on 
Palau. 

Decreases  from  the  House  proposal  in- 
clude $1,520,000  for  unspecified  capital  im- 
provements on  Palau,  $2,400,000  for  con- 
struction of  four  air  terminals  throughout 
the  Trust  Territory,  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
four  atoll  health  care  program. 

The  managers  note  that  despite  the  reduc- 
tion of  $2,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
four  air  terminals,  there  nevertheless  re- 
mains strong  support  for  construction  of 
these  necessary  facilities  in  the  future.  The 
managers  further  note  that  funding  was  de- 
leted for  the  four  atoll  health  care  program 
only  because  the  managers  believe  this  pro- 
gram is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  should  thus  be  funded 
from  monies  appropriated  for  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  within  that  Depart- 
ment. The  managers  expect  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  work  with  the  Secretary 


of  Energy  to  develop  and  Implement  this 
program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $78,521,000 
for  Trust  Territory  operations  instead  of 
$79,133,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$80,249,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $33,588,000 
for  Trust  Territory  construction  grants  in- 
stead of  $25,840,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $31,518,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage regarding  the  four  atoll  health  care 
program. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Provides  that  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
must  approve  a  cholera  eradication  expendi- 
ture plan  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  proximity  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory to  Truk  makes  it  logical  and,  in  fact, 
necessary  that  the  High  Commissioner  play 
an  integral  role  in  the  approval  of  an  ex- 
penditure plan  for  cholera  eradication  ef- 
forts on  Truk  prior  to  the  release  of  funds 
for  such  activities. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICES 

Amendment  No.  83:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$44,068,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
instead  of  $41, .882,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $43,806,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  an  increase 
above  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate 
consisting  of  increases  of  $200,000  for  envi- 
ronmental project  review  and  $605,000  for 
the  Office  of  Policy  Analysis:  and  decreases 
of  $75,000  for  public  affairs,  $100,000  for 
program  direction  and  coordination,  $77,000 
for  the  Office  of  Administration  Services. 
$149,000  for  information  resource  manage- 
ment, and  $142,000  for  central  services. 

For  the  Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  the 
managers  have  provided  $750,000  for  policy 
analysis  relating  to  water  issues  which 
affect  action,  taken  or  planned  to  be  taken 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
$100,000  to  restore  funds  that  were  used  in 
1983  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  pay  supple- 
mental. The  managers  have  provided  no  ad- 
ditional funds  to  provide  a  base  adjustment 
factor  above  8  percent. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Appropriates 
$19,463,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in- 
stead of  $19,263,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $19,663,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  House  consists  of  $150,000  for 
legal  services  and  $50,000  for  general  admin- 
istration. 
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PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  88:  Provides  an  updated 
states  Code  citation  as  proposed  by 


Amend^nent    No.    89:    Provides    that    no 

be  expended  for  OCS  lease  ac- 

the  Central  and  Northern  Califor- 

ing  area  north  of  a  line  between 

blocks  numbered  N816  and  N817 

proposed  by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  for.  or  conduct 
of.  pre-leasing  and  leasing  activities  /in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  calls  for  informa- 
tion, tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt 
of  bids  and  award  of  leases/  of  lands  within: 

(a)  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
as  defined  in  section  Z(at  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  143  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 
located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bounded  by 
the  following  line:  from  the  intersection  of 
the  seaward  limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  territorial  sea  and  the  71 
degree  west  longitude  line  south  along  that 
longitude  line  to  its  intersection  with  the 
line  which  passes  between  blocks  598  and 
642  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-10:  then  along  that  line  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  its  intersection  with 
the  line  between  blocks  600  and  601  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-11:  then  in  a  north- 
erly direction  along  that  line  to  the  intersec- 
tion with  the  60  meter  isobath  between 
blocks  204  and  205  of  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11:  then  along  the  60  meter  isobath, 
starting  in  a  roughly  southeasterly  direc- 
tion; then  turning  roughly  northeast,  north, 
and  west  until  such  isobath  intersects  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  block  974  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-6:  then  along  the 
line  that  lies  between  blocks  930  and  974  of 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  first  point  of  intersection 
with  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  territorial  sea:  then 
southwesterly  along  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  to  the  point  of  beginning  at 
the  intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  71  degrees  west  longi- 
tude line. 

(b)  The  following  blocks  are  excluded  from 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-10,  blocks  numbered  474  through  478, 
516  through  524,  560  through  568,  and  604 
through  612:  in  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
6.  blocks  numbered  969  through  971:  in  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-5.  blocks  numbered 
1005  through  1008:  and  in  protraction  dia- 
gram NK  19-8.  blocks  numbered  37  through 
40,  80  through  84,  124  through  127,  and  168 
through  169. 

(c)  The  following  blocks  are  included  in 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11,  blocks  numbered  633  through  644, 
677  through  686,  721  through  724.  765 
through  767.  809  through  810.  and  853:  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-9.  blocks  num- 
bered 106.  150.  194.  238.  239.  and  283:  and  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6,  blocks  num- 
bered 854.  899,  929,  943.  944.  and  987. 

(d)  Blocks  in  and  at  the  head  of  submarine 
canyons:  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
1331(a)).  located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, lying  at  the  head  of.  or  within 
the  submarine  canyons  known  as  Atlantis 
Canyon.  Veatch  Canyon,  Hydrographer 
Canyon,  Welker  Canyon,  Oceanographer 
Canyon,  Gilbert  Canyon,  Lydonia  Canyon, 
Alvin  Canyon,  Powell  Canyon,  Munson 
Canyon,  and  Corsair  Canyon,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  blocks,  respectively: 

(1)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-1:  blocks  36.  37,  38,  42- 


44,  80-82,  86-88,  124.  125.  130-132,  168,  169. 
174-176,  212,  213. 

(2)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-2;  blocks,  8,  9,  17-19.  51- 
52,  S3.  54,  61-63,  95-98.  139,  140. 

13)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-10;  blocks  916.  917.  921. 
922.  960.  961.  965,  966.  1003-1005.  1009-1011. 

(4)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-11;  blocks  521,  522,  565, 
566,  609,  610,  653-655,  697-700,  734.  735.  741- 
744.  769.  778-781.  785-788.  813.  814.  822-826. 
829-831.  857.  858.  866-869.  873-875.  901,  902, 
910-913,  917,  945-947.  955,  956,  979,  980,  989- 
991.  999. 

(5)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-12;  blocks  155,  156,  198, 
199,  280-282,  324-326,  369-371,  401,  413-416, 
442-446,  450,  451.  489-490.  494,  495,  530,  531, 
533-540,  574,  575.  577-583,  618,  619.  621-623. 
626.  627,  662,  663,  665-667.  671.  672,  706,  707, 
710,  711,  750,  751,  754,  7SS,  794,  795,  798,  799. 

(6)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-9;  blocks  559-561,  603- 
607.  647-651.  693-695.  737-739. 

(7)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  20-7;  blocks  706.  750.  662, 
618.  574. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  lease  of  that  portion  of  any  block  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d>  above  which  lies 
outside  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
submarine  canyons  and  submarine  canyon 
heads  described  in  subection  (d)  above:  Pro- 
vided, Thai  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  subma- 
rine canyons  and  submarine  canyon  heads 
shall  be  those  recognised  by  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Adminstra- 
tion.  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

If)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
contracts  for  scientific  study,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  used  in  making  future  leas- 
ing decisions  in  the  planning  area  and  in 
preparing  environmental  impact  studies  as 
required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act 

(g)  References  made  to  blocks,  protraction 
diagrams  and  isobaths  are  to  such  blocks, 
protracting  diagrams,  and  isobaths  as  they 
appear  on  the  map  entitled  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  North  Atlantic  from  39'  to 
45'  North  Latitude,  (Map  No.  MMS-10),  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Atlantic  OCS  Region. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  impose  a 
one  year  moratorium  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
within  portions  of  OCS  lease  sale  82.  Specif- 
ically, the  managers  have  agreed  to  prohibit 
leasing  in  specific  blocks  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  areas  generally  known  as  the 
"buffer  zone"  within  50  miles  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coastline,  the  60  meter  isobath,  the 
Great  South  Channel,  and  the  traffic  sepa- 
ration and  precautionary  areas.  The  manag- 
ers have  also  included  a  one-year  leasing 
prohibition  on  submarine  canyons  and  sub- 
marine canyon  heads  located  within  the 
area  known  as  the  shelf  break  zone  so  as  to 
ensure  that  no  leasing  will  take  place  in 
these  environmentally  sensitive  areas.  The 
managers  believe  that  this  action  will 
permit  continued  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  the 
North  Atlantic  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide time  for  interested  states  and  inviduals 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
solve concerns  associated  with  this  sale. 


Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  following 
blocks  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9,  Apalachicola: 
35,  36,  79-81,  122-125,  165.169.  209-213:  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7.  Gaines- 
ville: 1,  2,  45-47.  89-93.  133-138,  177-183, 
225-227,  270-272,  315-317.  360-362.  404-406, 
449-450,  493-495,  539,  583-585.  628-630.  672- 
675.  716-719.  760-764.  804-808.  850-853,  894- 
897,  938-941,  984-987;  and  Official  Protrac- 
tion Diagram  17-10,  Tarpon  Springs:  17-23, 
61-67.  106-111,  150-155.  194-199,  239-244. 
283-288,  328-332,  372-377,  416-421.  460-464. 
505-508.  549-552.  593-596.  637-640.  and  682; 

(b)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Florida  Middle  Ground  included  in  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  NH  16-12.  Florida 
Middle  Ground:  251,  295,  339-340.  342.  383- 
386.  427-430,  471-474,  515-518.  and  560-561; 

Ic)  Blocks  in  an  area  within  the  20-meter 
isobath  south  of  26'  N.  latitude  included  in 
Official  Protraction  Diagram  NG  17-7. 
Pulley  Ridge:  37-43,  82-87,  126-131,  171-175, 
215-219,  259-263,  303-307.  347-351,  392-395, 
436-439,  480-483.  524-527.  568-571,  612-615. 
656-659,  700-703,  744-747,  788-791,  833-835, 
877-879,  921-923,  965-976,  1009-1011:  and 

(d)  For  those  tracts  offered  for  lease  in 
Sale  *79  which  are  located  south  of  26"  N. 
latitude,  the  following  lease  stipulations 
shall  apply: 

11)  Nor  exploratory  drilling  activities  will 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or until  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
accumulated  3  years  worth  of  physical 
oceanographic  and  biological  resource  data; 
and 

(2)  Lessees  will  be  required  to  perform  bio- 
logical surveys  prior  to  approval  and  initi- 
ation of  exploration  or  drilling  operations 
and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  monitoring  of 
any  subsequent  drilling  activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  qf  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  prohibits  leasing  during 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  "seagrass  bed"  area, 
the  "Florida  Middle  Ground"  area  and  a 
portion  of  the  area  south  of  26*  N.  latitude 
in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage deleted  by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the 
renaming  of  Mr.  McKinley. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  section 
number  111  designated  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  section  number  107  designated  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  coal 
on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency  leas- 
ing as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4,  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432, 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435  or  as  specified  in  Public  Law  96-401 


until  the  Commission  on  Fair  Market  Valxie 
Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing  has  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  Congress  and  ninety 
days  have  subsequently  elapsed. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Provisions  in  the  bill  restricting  coal  lease 
sales  in  FY  1984  have  been  rewritten  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Commission  on  Pair  Market 
Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  Senate  directed  a 
commission  to  review  the  Department's  coal 
leasing  and  valuation  procedures  to  ensure 
both  receipt  of  fair  market  value  and  the 
development  of  coal  leases  in  an  environ- 
mentally compatible  manner.  The  managers 
do  not  expect  the  Commission  on  Fair 
Market  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing to  study  the  environmental  issues  associ- 
ated with  the  leasing  program.  Instead,  the 
managers  will  direct  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  assessment  of  the  program's  ability  to 
ensure  "the  development  of  coal  leases  in  an 
environmentally  compatible  manner".  The 
OTA  report  would  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  Commission  completes  its  review  of  fair 
market  value  policy. 

The  conferees  are  confident  that  the 
Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value  Policy 
will  review  all  aspects  of  the  Federal  coal 
leasing  program  related  to  determining  the 
value  of  Federal  coal  tracts,  including  the 
following  issues,  before  reporting  to  the 
Congress: 

the  methodology  for  estimating  fair 
market  value,  including  economic  valuation 
methods,  pre-sale  versus  post-sale  analysis, 
and  the  value  of  independent  and  review  ap- 
praisals; 

the  impact  on  competition  and  achieving 
fair  market  value  of  leasing  large  amounts 
of  coal,  particularly  under  depressed  market 
conditions,  versus  a  more  moderated  leasing 
schedule; 

whether  the  leaseholder  should  share 
more  in  the  risk  of  holding  the  lease  by  in- 
creasing rental  rates,  on  a  regionally  adjust- 
ed basis: 

whether  the  public  should  share  In  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  resources  by 
imposing  a  tax  on  transfers  of  surface  or 
lease  rights; 

the  methodology  for  assigning  value  to 
maintenance  tracts,  based  on  the  value  of 
the  coal  in  the  ground  to  the  adjoining  mine 
owner  rather  than  as  a  "competitive"  lease 
tract,  when  no  competitive  interest  can  be 
expected; 

possible  methods  of  increasing  competi- 
tion, such  as  changing  tract  delineation 
methods,  requiring  meaningful  fees  to  ac- 
company expressions  of  interest,  adopting 
intertract  bidding  procedures,  or  requiring  a 
minimum  number  of  bids  in  order  to  have  a 
competitive  sale; 

methods  of  evaluating  tracts  to  reflect  re- 
gional differences  in  coal,  and  establishing 
cents-per-ton  minimums  on  a  regional  basis; 

whether  pre-sale  planning  procedures  are 
adequate,  particularly  with  regard  to  land- 
use  planning,  public  participation,  and  the 
role  of  the  Regional  Coal  Teams  in  deter- 
mining the  timing  and  amount  of  leasing; 
and 

methods  of  carrying  out  authorized  ex- 
changes so  as  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on 
sales  competition. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  No  funds  in  this  or  any  other  act  may 
be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Planning  area  described  in  (1) 
through  (4)  below.  No  funds  may  be  expend- 
ed for  lease  or  sale  of  lands  within  the  area 
described  in  (1)  through  (4)  so  long  as  adja- 
cent State  Tidelands  continue  to  be  desig- 
nated as  State  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctu- 
ary pursuant  to  Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  of  the 
California  Public  Resources  Code,  or  the 
State  Lands  Commission  does  not  enter  into 
any  lease  for  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  on 
State-owned  tide  and  submerged  lands 
unthin  the  areas  described: 

<1)  An  area  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Southern  California  Planning  Area  off 
the  coasUine  of  the  StaU  of  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  described  by 
Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  of  the  California  Public 
Resources  Code  in  effect  September  29.  1983, 
and  extending  from  the  seaward  extension 
of  the  northerly  city  limits  of  the  City  of 
Newport  Beach  south  to  the  southerly 
boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and 
from  the  base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  California  State  Tidelands)  and 
which  is  described  by  a  line,  every  point  of 
which  is  at  least  three  miles  seaward  of  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands; 

12)  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
as  defined  in  Section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  (a)), 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
line of  Santa  Monica  Bay  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B),  whichever  lies  further 
from  the  seaward  limit  of  the  California 
State  Tidelands: 

(A)  an  area  located  off  the  coasUine  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983.  and  extending  from  the 
base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
California  State  Tidelands)  and  which  is  de- 
scribed by  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is 
three  miles  seaward  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  base  line  and  which  is  located  between 
the  lines  extended  due  south  from  the  east- 
em  and  western  boundaries  of  the  sanctu- 
ary; or 

(B)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983,  and  which  lies  shore- 
ward of  a  straight  line  between  the  north- 
east comer  of  block  42N,  50W.  and  the 
midway  point  between  the  northwest  comer 
of  block  36N,  42  W,  and  the  southeast  comer 
of  block  37N,  43W  on  the  California  (Lam- 
bert) Plane  Coordinate  System. 

(3)  An  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Channel- Island  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
as  defined  by  Title  15,  part  935.3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations:  and 

(4)  An  area  vrithin  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ecological  Preserve 
and  Buffer  Zone,  as  defined  by  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Public  Land  Order  4587  (Vol  34.  page  5655 
Federal  Register  March  26.  1969). 

(b)  Until  January  1.  1985.  no  funds  may  be 
expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  in  OCS  Lease 
Sale  *80  which  lie  within  an  area  located 
off  the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  defined 
by  Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  California  Public  Re- 
sources Code  in  effect  September  29.  1983, 
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TideU  mds. 

January  1,  1985.  no  funds  provid- 
,  itle  may  be  expended  by  the  De- 
the  Interior  for  the  lease  or  sale 
vjithin  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
. ..  California  Planning  area,  as 
section  2taJ  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  (a)), 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
Monica  Bay,  StaU  of  Califor- 
lies  xDithin  a  line  on  the  Califor- 
Plane  Coordinate  System  be- 
the  point  of  intersection  of  a  sea- 
..  of  the  boundary  line  between 
County  and    Ventura   County 
^award  limit   of  the   California 
thence  south  to  the  mid- 
bipck  40  north,  52  west;  thence  di- 
sc utheast  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
nprth,  44  wesU  thence  due  east  to 
...  of  intersection  with  a  line  ex- 
south  from  Point  Fermin  along 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
gas  sanctuary  in  effect  on  June 
thknce  north  along  that  line  to  the 
of  intersection  with  the  seaward 
if  the  California  State  Tidelands; 
no^wesUrly  to  the  point  of  begin- 
the  seaward   boundary  of  the 
State  Tidelands. 

;  ection  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
plan,  or  to  grant  any  license  or 
whkch  is  restricted  to  scientific  ex- 
or  other  scientific  activities,   or 
activities  necessary  up  to  the 
's<ie. 
Leaspig  iDithin  the  Department  of  the 
Southern     California     Planning 
funding  provided  in  this  title 
cdnducUd  according  to  the  stipula- 
irni^ar  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the 
73  memorandum  of  agreement  be- 
StaU  of  California  and  the  De- 
j/  the  Interior,  unless  the  Gover- 
Ca  ifomia  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
<  gree    that    other    provisions    are 


appr  ■)priate. 


o?s 


ma  lagers 


to  ; 


pr  eserve. 


Lease  Sale  80,  lease  or  sale  of 
affeiting  the  respoTisitnlities  of  the  De- 
pf  Defence  shall  be  with  the  con- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
coiiference  agreement  establishes  a 
ban  on  leasing  in  a  3  mile  area 
state  oil  and  gas  drilling  sanctu- 
the  area  south  of  Newport  Beach 
US^Mexico  border,  the  Santa  Monica 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  eco- 
and  the  Channel   Islands 
Vlarine  Sanctuary.  In  addition  no 
held  in  the  Newport  Beach/San 
within  a  12  mile  zone  before  Jan- 
A  moratorium  until  January  1985 
effect  in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  ship- 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  must 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  leasing  or  operation  in 
iffecting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
of     Defense.     Environmental 
similar  to  those  agreed  to  by 
and  the  Department  on  lease  sale 
required. 
Amendment  No.  96:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreen  lent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


lie 


10 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named, 
insert:  114 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  language  prohibits  the  De- 
partment from  recovering  certain  grant 
moneys  paid  to  municipalities  following  fail- 
ure of  the  Teton  Dam  in  1976. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  section 
507<b)(14)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-871,  cross-sections,  maps  or  plans  of  land 
to  be  affected  by  an  application  for  a  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  registered  professional  engineer  or 
geologist,  or  qualified  registered  professional 
land  surveyor  in  any  State  which  authorizes 
land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  certify  such 
maps  or  plans. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  on 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Forest  Service 
Amendment       No.       98:       Appropriates 
$108,555,000  for  forest  research  instead  of 
$110,316,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$105,108,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by -the  Senate  consists  of  the  following:  in- 
creases of  $307,000  for  fire  and  atmospheric 
sciences.  $1,305,000  for  insects  and  disease. 
$676,000  for  renewable  resource  evaluation, 
$240,000  for  renewable  resource  economics, 
$259,000  for  surface  environment  and 
mining.  $560,000  for  wildlife,  range  and  fish, 
and  $100,000  for  recreation  research. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  insect  and 
disease  increase  includes  increases  of 
$75,000  for  Texas  hve  oak  mortality. 
$170,000  for  Southern  pine  beetle,  and 
$61,000  for  mountain  pine  beetle.  Also  in- 
cluded is  $2,800,000  for  the  integrated  gypsy 
moth  research  program,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  past  year.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  implement  this  program  immedi- 
ately. 

The  increase  for  renewable  resource  eval- 
uation includes  an  increase  of  $84,000  for 
Anchorage.  Alaska.  Within  trees  and  timber 
management,  the  following  increases  are  in- 
cluded: $120,000  for  Forestry  Intensified  Re- 
search <for  a  Forest  Service  program  level  of 
$1,000,000),  $300,000  for  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
lab,  $137,000  for  Boise,  Idaho,  lab,  $309,000 
for  Durham,  N.H..  genetics  research,  $41,000 
for  Bend,  Oregon,  $90,000  for  Moscow, 
Idaho,  $144,000  for  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  a 
total  increase  for  genetic  engineering  re- 
search of  $700,000. 

Within  wildlife,  range  and  fish,  increases 
are  included  for  range  evaluation  ($353,000). 
and  old  growth  habitat  ($600,000).  The  in- 
crease of  $100,000  in  recreation  is  for  urban 
forestry  research. 

The  managers  agree  that  an  increase  of 
$149,000  is  included  for  Reno,  Nevada. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates 
$60,579,000  for  state  and  private  forestry  in- 
stead of  $64,169,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $51,730,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


The  net  decrease  from  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  decreases  of 
$2,230,000  for  forest  pest  management, 
$425,000  for  fire  protection,  $1,000,000  for 
management  improvement;  and  an  increase 
of  $65,000  for  forest  level  information  proc- 
essing system. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  forest  pest 
management  funds  should  be  used  to  meet 
high  priority  needs,  and  note  that  the 
mountain  pine  beetle  infestation  in  Colora- 
do is  one  such  need. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $3,340,000 
included  to  help  control  erosion  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  should  be  directed  toward  solv- 
ing existing  erosion  problems. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage earmarking  not  less  than  $3,300,000 
for  high  priority  projects  within  the  scope 
of  the  approved  budget  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  be  carried  out  by  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Appropriates 
$888,506,000  for  national  forest  system  in- 
stead of  $869,873,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $894,041,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  net  decrease  from  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: increases  of  $2,000,000  for  land  manage- 
ment, $600,000  for  land  line  location, 
$1,000,000  for  trail  maintenance.  $5,500,000 
for  recreation  management.  $1,000,000  for 
wildlife  and  fish,  and  $1,200,000  for  soil, 
water  and  air;  and  decreases  of  $3,335,000 
for  minerals,  and  $13,500,000  for  timber 
sales  and  harvest  administration. 

The  managers  agree  that  funds  have  been 
restored  for  the  forest  level  information 
processing  system.  The  Forest  Service 
should  include  a  special  schedule  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  justification,  show- 
ing the  costs  for  the  system,  and  the  source 
of  funds,  as  well  as  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  status  of  installation,  updated  estimates 
of  costs,  and  other  information  as  requested 
by  the  House. 

F\mds  have  been  provided  to  allow  for  a 
new  timber  sales  preparation  and  offer  pro- 
gram of  11.7  billion  board  feet,  and  an  as- 
sumed harvest  level  up  to  10.0  billion  board 
feet. 

The  net  increase  in  land  line  location  con- 
sists of  a  decrease  of  $600,000  in  timber  sales 
support,  and  an  increase  of  $1,200,000  for 
recreation  and  trespass  resolution  activities. 
The  decrease  in  timber  sales  includes  a  de- 
crease of  $1,100,000  for  Helistat  and 
$1,400,000  for  wood  residue  utilization.  The 
managers  will  re-evaluate  the  need  for  an 
increase  for  Helistat,  when  more  informa- 
tion from  the  testing  becomes  available. 
The  managers  agree  wood  residue  utiliza- 
tion activities  may  be  carried  out  within 
available  funds. 

The  total  increase  of  $6,000,000  in  recrea- 
tion management  is  for  recreation  use  ac- 
tivities. The  funds  budgeted  for  the  Gifford 
Pinchot  Institute  in  this  program  ($270,000) 
may  be  used  for  timber  sales  support,  to  the 
extend  needed. 

The  net  increase  for  wildlife  and  fish  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $1,300,000  for  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species,  and  a  decrease 
of  $300,000  in  timber  sales  support.  The  In- 
crease is  for  the  following:  grizzly  bear 
($800,000);  peregrine  falcon  ($120,000);  La- 
houtan  Payute  trout  ($140,000);  mountain 
caribou  ($150,000);  blackfoot  ferret 
($20,000);  bald  eagle  ($30,000);  Arizona  trout 
($20,000);  endangered  plants  ($20,000).  An 
additional  $100,000  of  wildlife  funds  are 
available  for  the  woodland  caribou  recovery 
program. 


The  net  increase  for  soil,  water  and  air 
consists  of  a  decrease  of  $300,000  for  timber 
sales  support,  and  increases  of  $500,000  for 
soil  and  water  improvements  and  $1,000,000 
for  soil  and  water  Inventories. 

Within  the  increase  for  range  improve- 
ments is  $50,000,  to  continue  the  pilot  graz- 
ing project  on  the  Tonto  National  Forest. 

The  managers  agree  that  $6,375,000  of 
NFS  funds  may  be  spent  on  Oregon  and 
California  grant  lands.  However,  all  funds  to 
be  expended  on  O&C  grant  lands  in  fiscal 
year  1985  must  be  budgeted  and  fully  justi- 
fied under  the  OScC  grant  lands  account  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  whether 
to  be  expended  by  BLM  or  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

The  managers  note  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  a  transaction  evidence  analysis 
(TEA)  test  underway  in  Region  1  and 
Region  10.  The  Forest  Service  plans  to 
expand  that  test  in  the  spring  of  1984  if  the 
current  test  results  are  deemed  satisfactory. 
WhUe  the  managers  support  the  Forest 
Service  in  these  efforts  to  test  TEA  and 
hope  that  further  expansions  wUl  be  war- 
ranted, they  also  want  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  early  test  results  before  an  ex- 
pansion occurs.  Therefore,  the  managers 
direct  the  Forest  Service  to  submit  these  re- 
sults to  the  Committees  for  review  and  ap- 
proval before  proceeding  to  an  expanded 
test.  The  test  results  should  address  the 
impact  of  TEA  on  small  operators  and  defi- 
cit sales. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Appropriates 
$251,724,000  for  construction  Instead  of 
$241,604,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$257,619,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  decrease  from  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  consists  of  decreases  of 
$495,000  for  facilities  (Lake  Kincaid  Recrea- 
tion Area)  and  $5,400,000  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice may  proceed  with  construction  of  the 
Red  Bird  ranger  station  in  Kentucky. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Provides  $23,867,000 
for  facility  construction  instead  of 
$15,137,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$24,362,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment         No.  104:  Provides 

$227,857,000  for  construction  of  forest  roads 
and  trails  instead  of  $226,467,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $233,257,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Provides  that 
$240,000,000  will  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  construction  of 
roads  by  timber  purchasers  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $291,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$38,552,000  for  land  acquisition  instead  of 
$36,352,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$32,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  allowance  provides  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Lake    Tahoe    (L&WCPF). 

Nev.,  Calif 9,500.000 

Rogue  WSR 1,000,000 

Sawtooth  NRA,  Idaho 2.500,000 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca 

Rocks,  W.  Va 800,000 

Walkinshaw         Wetlands, 

Mich 352,000 

High-priority       recreation 

composites -.  2,000,000 

EJndangered  species  habi- 
tat (California  condor)....  800,000 
Daniel     Boone     NF,     Ky. 

(Red  River  Gorge) 600.000 

Monongehela  NP 

(McClung  tract).  W.  Va...  1,200,000 


Acquisition  Management ... 

$4,000,000 

Boundary    Waters    Canoe 

Area,  Minn 

3,000,000 

Caxca.de  Head  SRA   

800,000 

Eleven  Point  WSR 

600,000 

Flathead  WSR 

600,000 

Kirtland  Warbler,  Mich 

800,000 

Lake  Tahoe  (Burton-San- 

tlni).  Nev.,  Call! 

10,000,000 

Total.. 


38.652,000 

Amendment  No.  107:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  limitations  on  adjust- 
ments of  recreational  residence  fees. 
Energy  security  reserve 

The  managers  understand  that  represent- 
atives of  the  Great  Plains  Gasification  Asso- 
ciates coal  gasification  project  now  under 
construction  in  North  Dakota  have  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  financial  assistance 
under  the  Energy  Security  Act  with  officials 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  $2,020,000,000  loan 
guarantee  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  and 
other  applicable  appropriations  acts. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
issued  three  general  solicitations  for 
projects.  The  managers  believe  that  the 
statutory  requirements  for  competitive  bids 
have  thus  been  met,  consistent  with  the 
congressional  intent  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
may,  therefore,  proceed  to  direct  negotia- 
tions for  financial  assistance  where  appro- 
priate under  section  131(b)(4)  of  the  act. 
While  other  statutory  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Great  Plains  project  exists,  such 
as  that  under  section  127(c)  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act,  the  managers  believe  that  this 
project  qualifies  for  consideration  for  direct 
negotiation. 

This  statement  by  the  managers  should 
not  be  considered  either  support  for,  or  op- 
position to,  any  award  of  financial  assist- 
ance at  this  time  to  the  Great  Plains  project 
by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
must  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  must  apply  its  usual 
standards  in  considering  the  type  and  level 
of  support  to  be  accorded  Great  Plains. 
There  can  be  no  suggestion  of  special  or  ex- 
traordinary support  for  Great  Plains.  A  fair 
and  consistent  application  of  the  Synthetic 
F^iels  Corporation's  established  guidelines 
and  policies  should  not,  however,  be  pre- 
cluded because  Great  Plain's  financial  as- 
sistance package  was  formulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  under  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  prior  to  the  development  of  the  Syn- 
thetic F\iels  Corporation's  present  programs 
and  policies. 

Further,  it  is  the  managers  purpose  to 
reassert  the  intent  and  commitment  of  the 
Congress  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  as  expressed  In 
the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 

The  vital  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  a  full  effort  to  move  dili- 
gently to  implement  programs  to  develop 
tar  sands  and  other  resources  in  order  to  get 


these  projects  off  the  drawing  boards  and 
into  commercial  production.  The  managers 
are  encouraged  by  the  recent  accelerated 
pace  of  awards  of  financial  assistance  to 
synthetic  fuels  projects  and  support  current 
plans  of  the  Corporation  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  number  of  awards  in  FY  1984. 
Department  of  Energy 

Amendment  No.  108:  Inserts  account  title 
"Alternative  Fuels  Production"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  utilizing  the 
funds  remaining  for  project  feasibility  devel- 
opment studies  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  96-126  (93  Stat  970 
(1979)),  use  up  to  $200,000  to  conduct  a  fea- 
sibility study  of  an  alUmative  fuels  loood 
pellet  gasifier  facility  locaUd  near  Sand- 
point,  Idaho 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal (Jlsagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  reimbursement  to  consultants 
who  provided  services  reviewing  grant  appli- 
cations to  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels 
within  the  Deprrtment  of  Energy  in  1980. 
Fossil  energy  research  and  development 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Appropriates 
$259,214,000  for  fossil  energy  research  and 
development  instead  of  $265,914,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $248,714,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  net  change  from  the  House  is  as  fol- 
lows: decreases  of  $250,000  for  a  review  of 
acid  rain  and  $300,000  for  clean-up  base 
technology:  decreases  In  advanced  research 
and  technology  development  of  $1,650,000 
for  liquefaction,  $350,000  for  gasification, 
$200,000  for  coal  combustion  and  $7,000,000 
for  environmental  monitoring  of  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  projects.  The  managers 
agree  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
is  to  use  its  own  fimds  to  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
section  131(f)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
There  Is  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  to  the 
House  level  for  generic  research  on  fuel  cell 
technology  to  continue  the  program  begim 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Decreases  from  the  House  position  in  coal 
liquefaction  are  $600,000  for  the  WilsonvlUe 
pilot  plant  and  $1,500,000  for  the  coal  lique- 
faction data  base.  The  amount  for  Wilson- 
vlUe is  to  continue  the  pilot  plant  and  not  to 
be  used  for  termination  costs. 

Changes  from  the  House  position  In  com- 
bustion systems  Include  an  Increase  of 
$400,000  for  atmospheric  fluidlzed  beds  and 
a  decrease  of  $500,000  In  the  amount  provid- 
ed for  pressurized  fluidlzed  beds  to  permit 
follow-up  testing  at  the  lEA  Grimethorj)* 
facility.  The  managers  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  actively  with  Great  Britain 
and  West  Germany  to  pursue  appropriate 
testing  to  improve  pressurized  fluidlzed  bed 
technology. 

The  only  change  to  the  fuel  cell  program 
proposed  by  the  House  is  a  decrease  of 
$3,600,000  for  the  7.5  MW  air-cooled  phos- 
phoric acid  system.  The  molten  carbonate 
program  Includes  $1,700,000  for  the  direct 
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fuel  cell,  for  heat  engines  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  4500,000  for  use  of  a  coal  fuel  di- 
rectly in  diesels  and  gas  turbines  over  that 
provided  qy  the  House.  The  House  amount 
of  W.OOO.fOO  is  provided  for  underground 
coal  gasifltatlon. 

For  surface  coal  gasification  there  are 
three  changes  from  the  Senate  level:  in- 
creases o|  » 1.000,000  for  the  technology 
data  base  land  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  for 
the  WaltzjMUl  agglomerating  fluldized  bed 
gasifier  aid  a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  for 
component  development  of  a  liquid-sealed 
loclthopper  system  for  feeding  coal  into 
high  presaire  gasification  systems. 

Changea  from  the  House  position  in  the 
petroleum!  area  Include  Increases  of 
$2,000,000  i  for  development  of  the  cascading 
bed  retor^  process  and  $1,350,000  for  the 
s  horizontal  modified  in-situ 
he  managers  agree  that  the  oil 
Tain  needs  to  be  redesigned.  To 
lis  effort,  the  managers  have 
agreed  to  brovide  $2,000,000  to  be  applied  to 
a  comprehensive  oil  shale  program. 

The  ge<ipressuri2ed  methane  program  is 
included  at^  the  House  level  of  $2,000,000. 

The  managers  agree  that  $5,000,000  from 
prior  yeai)  obligations  are  to  continue  test- 
ing at  th*  Homer  City  bi-gas  facUity.  The 
money  cofnes  from  the  foUowlng  projects: 
$1,000.0001  from  liquefaction  demonstration 
plants.  $34o.0OO  from  heat  engines.  $700,000 
from  gasil  icalion  demonstration  plants  and 
$3,000,000  from  headquarters  program  di- 
rection. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hduse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concij-  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
vides  $15,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
I  and  1986  for  a  demonstration  fa- 
"Paducah.  Kentucky,  for  the  gen- 
I  electricity  from  coal  using  an  at- 
fluidized  bed  combustion  process 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amenddjent  No.  113:  Appropriates 
$256,600,000  for  the  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shalf  Reserves  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $256,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Ho  use. 

Energy  conservation 
Amendiient  No.  114:  Appropriates 
$431,131.(00  instead  of  $528,045,000  as  pro- 
posed by  ;he  House  and  $360,681,000  as  pro- 
posed by  :he  Senate.  The  net  decrease  from 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  consists 
of  the  following:  increases  of  $1,500,000  for 
wall  and  :  'Oof  support  systems  for  buildings. 
$500,000  J  for  windows  and  daylightlng. 
$l,000,0o4  for  thermal  performance. 
$650,000  lor  community  systems  cogenera- 
tion,  $273 .000  buildings  and  community  sys- 
tems prosram  direction.  $7,000,000  for  in- 
dustrial irocess  efficiency.  $29,000  for  pro- 
gram direction  of  industrial  conservation 
program^  $1,400,000  for  alternative  trans- 
portation fuels.  $2,200,000  for  hybrid  vehicle 
alternative  propulsion  systems,  $81,000  for 
transportation  program  direction.  $1,166,000 
state  and  local  grants  program  direction. 
$27,000  multi-sector  program  direction. 
$60,000  f^r  program  direction  for  policy  and 
managen|ent.  and  $750,000  for  policy  and 
analysis  on  conservation  programs  in  gener- 
al; and  decreases  of  $300,000  for  indoor  air 
quality,  ( 5.000.000  for  building  controls  and 
controls  systems.  $500,000  building 
performance  prediction  research.  $500,000 
for  bui  Iding  performance  monitoring, 
$5.000.00 )  for  studies  of  institutional  factors 
in  buildiig  efficiency.  $1,000,000  for  build- 
ing performance  standards.  $500,000  for 
urban  w  iste.  $1,000,000  for  the  residential 
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conservation  service.  $250,000  specifically  al- 
located for  buildings  and  community  sys- 
tems policy  analysis.  $250,000  specifically  al- 
located for  industrial  programs  policy  analy- 
sis. $4,000,000  for  advanced  gas  turbine  en- 
gines. $250,000  for  transportation  programs 
policy  analysU.  $50,000,000  for  grants  to 
schools  and  hospitals.  $53,500,000  for  weath- 
erlzation  grants,  and  $500,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Appropriate  Technology  Assistance 
Service. 

The  managers  recommend  that  research 
on  individual  building  components  and  sys- 
tems be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  consid- 
ers the  effect  of  that  single  item  on  the 
building  as  a  whole.  Disregard  for  integra- 
tion of  research  efforts  can  lead  to  conflict- 
ing and  inefficient  expenditures  of  funds  as 
well  as  failure  to  maximize  conservation  op- 
portunities. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$500,000  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
Residential  Conservation  Service.  The  man- 
agers direct  that  $2,500,000  in  unobligated 
balances  previously  appropriated  for  this 
program,  and  subsequently  deferred,  be 
made  available  for  immediate  use  in  the 
RCS  program  together  with  the  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  1984  program  op- 
erating level  of  $3,000,000. 

While  $800,000  of  the  funds  in  this  bill  are 
to  be  provided  to  Georgetown  University  for 
certain  unanticipated  problems  which  have 
occurred  during  the  Initial  operating  period 
of  the  National  Exemplar  Atmospheric  flu- 
ldized bed  boiler,  the  managers  agree  that 
no  further  Federal  funding  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  project. 

The  managers  note  that  the  Department's 
practice  of  budgeting  for  advanced  battery 
and  fuel  systems  in  a  separate  appropriation 
bUl  obfuscates  coherent  consideration  of  the 
funding  requirements  for  the  electric  and 
hydrid  vehicle  program.  The  managers 
expect  that  not  less  than  $1,800,000  from 
funds  appropriated  in  Public  Law  98-50 
shall  be  made  available  for  advanced  bat- 
tery and  fuel  systems  research  in  support  of 
the  electric  and  hybrid  vehicle  program. 

A  total  of  $33,100,000  is  appropriated  for 
transfer  to  NASA  for  management  of  cer- 
tain transportation  research  programs  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  The  managers  remain  con- 
cerned however,  by  the  high  rate  of  over- 
head charged  by  NASA  for  administration 
of  these  programs. 

The  agreement  provides  $1,500,000  for  the 
Inventors  program.  This  funding,  together 
with  $550,000  in  deferred  funding  should  be 
made  available  immediately  for  a  $2,050,000 
level  of  program  operations  balanced  be- 
tween new  grant  awards  and  evaluation  and 
assistance. 

The  managers  are  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  conservation  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  Department  in  recent  years.  Clearly 
there  are  many  conservation  ideas,  includ- 
ing some  developed  at  the  Carmel  confer- 
ence and  others  related  to  heavy  duty 
trucks,  for  example,  which  merit  further 
consideration.  Consequently.  $750,000  in 
policy  analysis  contact  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided to  Identify  conservation  targets  with 
the  greatest  potential  energy  savings.  The 
managers  will  expect  the  Department  to 
formulate  fresh  conservation  concepts  for 
inclusion  In  subsequent  budget  requests  for 
Congressional  consideration. 

Amendment  No.  115:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  earmarking  $33,100,000 
for  transfer  to  NASA  instead  of  $37,000,000 


as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $38,100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  tunendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  adjustment  to  the  amount  to  be 
transferred  conforms  to  the  change  made  to 
the  House  level  for  the  automotive  gas  tur- 
bine program. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal dusagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  earmarks  $7,000,000  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  a  process 
to  produce  steel  by  direct  strip  casting  and 
makes  provision  for  repayment  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  managers  are  encouraged  by  the  po- 
tential energy  savings  of  direct  strip  casting 
technology  for  certain  types  of  steel  produc- 
tion. In  addition  this  technology  offers  the 
possibility  of  significant  equipment  cost  re- 
duction, environmental  Improvement,  as 
well  as  the  repatriation  of  thousands  of  jobs 
which  were  previously  lost  to  foreign  steel 
competitors.  The  managers,  therefore, 
direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to  request 
proposals  in  January  1984  for  a  pilot  plant 
demonstration  of  direct  strip  casting  tech- 
nology. This  contract  award  is  to  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  May  15.  1984.  The  man- 
agers anticipate  that  the  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
quirement will  be  $7,000,000  for  the  design 
and  long-lead  procurement  for  such  a  pilot 
plant  and  that  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
this  pilot  plant  will  be  approximately 
$30,000,000  over  a  three  period.  Senate  bill 
language  requiring  repayment  of  Federal 
funding  is  retained. 

The  Department  is  directed  to  use  an- 
other $1,000,000  from  the  industrial  process 
efficiency  amount  to  continue  a  more 
modest  research  program  in  direct  strip 
casting  with  at  least  one  of  the  four  partici- 
pants In  the  phase  I  study  which  Is  now  un- 
derway or  with  some  other  Interested  par- 
ticipants that  might  apply  phase  II  funding. 
Economic  regulation 
Amendment  No.  117:  Restores  the  House 
language  stricken  by  the  Senate  and  deletes 
the  language  inserted  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  118:  Restores  the  House 
language  which  provides  for  emergency  pre- 
paredness activities. 

Amendment  No.  119:  Appropriates 
$30,330,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $25,125,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  This  continues  the  practice  of  fund- 
ing the  emergency  preparedness  function  in 
the  Economic  Regulation  account. 
Strategic  petroleum  reserve 
Amendment  No.  120:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
Strategic  petroleum  reserve 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
(Public  Law  94-163),  f  158,770,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SPR  petroleum  account 
The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-163),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35),  for  the  acquisition  and  transportation 


of  petroleum,  and  for  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, is  $650,000,000,  in  addition  to  au- 
thority provided  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  the  minimum  required  fill 
rate  during  fiscal  year  1984  shall  be  not  less 
than  186,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  have  reluctantly  agreed  to 
eliminate  $370,000  for  Phase  III  develop- 
ment of  facilities  including  the  Big  Hill. 
Texas  site.  This  action  was  taken  based  on 
the  commitment  of  the  Administration  to 
Include  at  least  this  amount  for  Phase  III 
facilities  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  re- 
quest. Because  of  the  progress  made  to  date 
at  Big  HUl.  completion  of  the  project  will  be 
delayed  only  nine  months. 

For  oil  acquisition.  $650,000,000  is  made 
available  with  the  stipulation  that  the  aver- 
age dally  fill  rate  shall  be  no  less  than 
186,000  barrels  per  day.  At  this  rate,  the  ex- 
isting permanent  storage  capacity  will  be 
nearly  filled  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984 
with  the  expectation  that  a  similar  fill  rate 
will  be  followed  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Energy  information  administration 

Amendment  No.  121:  Appropriates 
$55,870,000  for  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration Instead  of  $56,870,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $54,350,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  In  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House  reduces  the 
amount  for  quality  maintenance  by 
$1,000,000.  It  is  the  managers  expectation 
that  future  budgets  will  include  requests  for 
quality  maintenance.  The  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  request  is  to  Include  cost-benefit 
analysis  which  compares  performing  quality 
maintenance  activities  on  an  annual  basis 
versus  on  a  2-or-3-year  cycle. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Services  Administration 
Amendment  No.  122:  Appropriates 
$770,408,000  for  Indian  health  services  in- 
stead of  $801,798,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $734,651,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  following:  for 
hospitals  and  clinics  $1,000,000  for  supplies, 
$1,300,000  for  staffing  of  new  facilities. 
$1,608,000  for  tribal  contractual  support. 
$1,000,000  for  staff  training,  and  $5,900,000 
for  staff  at  existing  facilities;  for  dental 
health  $750,000  for  staffing;  for  mental 
health  $1,500,000  for  staffing;  for  contract 
care  $7,927,000;  for  preventive  health 
$202,000  for  staffing  of  new  facilities. 
$4,570,000  for  staffing  of  existing  facilities, 
and  $1,000,000  for  community  health  repre- 
sentatives; and  for  urban  health  $9,000,000. 
The  managers  agree  that  within  the  funds 
for  tribal  contractual  support  $400,000  for 
indirect  costs  for  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Confer- 
ence if  that  organization  enters  into  a  con- 
tract for  operation  of  the  Fairbanks  service 
unit.  Within  available  funds,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  shall  operate  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner clinics  at  Plummer  and  Lapwai,  ID 
if  National  Health  Service  Corps  support  is 
withdrawn.  The  managers  agree  that  the  al- 
lowance for  Indian  health  manpower  in- 
cludes $250,000  for  the  Indians  Into  Medi- 
cine program.  The  managers  further  agree 
that  there  should  be  no  redevelopment  of 
staff  to  meet  the  requirements  of  newly 
opened  facilities  unless  such  p>ositions  are  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  existing 
facility.  Within  the  allowance  for  alcohol- 
ism, the  Indian  Health  Service  shaU  contin- 


ue the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  research  pro- 
gram initiated  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Amendment  No.  123:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage offsetting  Indian  Health  Service  ap- 
propriation by  $5,000,000  In  collections  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  124:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage regarding  the  use  of  collections  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  125:  Appropriates 
$53,595,000  for  Indian  health  facilities  In- 
stead of  $69,015,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $31,389,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  net  decrease  below  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  consists  of:  increases 
of  $200,000  for  construction  of  the  Brown- 
ing, MT  hospital.  $2,470,000  for  construc- 
tion of  personnel  quarters  for  the  Browning. 
MT  hospital  and  $2,000,000  for  plaiming  of 
the  Anchorage.  Alaska  hospital;  and  de- 
crease of  $11,090,000  for  construction  of  the 
Rosebud.  SD  hospital,  and  $9,000,000  for 
sanitation  facilities. 

The  managers  agree  that  of  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  remaining  in  the  facilities  ac- 
count $974,000  shall  be  used  to  construct 
nine  units  of  quarters  at  Ft.  Duchesne.  UT 
and  $867,000  shall  be  used  to  construct  nine 
units  of  quau^rs  at  Huerfano.  New  Mexico. 
The  managers  are  extremely  concerned 
with  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  re- 
lease funds  for  the  planning  of  the  Rosebud 
hospital,  which  were  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  As  a  result  of  the  Departments 
failure  to  proceed  with  the  planning,  the 
managers  have  had  to  delete  the  funds  for 
initial  construction,  with  great  reluctance, 
since  the  funds  could  not  be  used  until  fiscal 
year  1985.  In  order  to  correct  this  situation, 
the  Department  is  directed  to  release  the 
planning  funds  no  later  than  45  days  from 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law.  If  the  funds 
are  not  released  and  plaruiing  Initiated  for  a 
35-bed  hospital,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  of  that  date,  the  Administration  is 
expected  to  submit  a  rescission  message  to 
the  Congress  for  the  planning  funds. 

Amendment  No.  126:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  that  non-Indian  patients  may  be 
extended  care  at  all  Indian  Health  facilities. 
The  managers  agree  that  such  care  shall 
be  extended  only  if  approved  by  the  affect- 
ed tribe(s)  and  that  such  care  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  charges  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  No.  127:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  service  units  which  cur- 
rently have  in  effect  a  policy  to  bill  Indians 
may  continue  such  practice. 

Amendment  No.  128:  Adds  the  word  "fur- 
ther" to  House  language  regarding  billing 
policies  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  129:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  establish  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  rate  as  the  reim- 
bursement rate  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

The  managers  direct  that  the  Indian 
Health  Service  act  to  establish  reasonable 
rates  for  contract  care  payments  In  place  of 
the  current  system  which  generally  pays 
100  percent  of  billed  charges 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 
Amendment  No.  130:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 


and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $50,900,000 
for  Part  A  instead  of  $51,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $56,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  $46,400,000  shall 
be  for  payments  to  local  education  agencies 
and  that  $4,500,000  shall  be  for  payments  to 
Indian  controlled  schools. 

Amendment  No.  131:  Provides  $15,000,000 
for  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Indian  Eklucation 
Act  Instead  of  $18,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $8,178,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  decreases  below  the  House  al- 
lowance for  Part  B  are:  $1,200,000  for  plan- 
ning and  pilot  demonstration  projects. 
$700,000  for  educational  services,  and 
$100,000  for  fellowships.  The  decreases 
below  the  House  allowance  for  Part  C  are 
$600,000  for  planning  and  pilot  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  $400,000  for  educational 
services. 

The  managers  are  concerned  that  the  his- 
torical distribution  of  awards  under  Parts  B 
and  C  shows  little  correlation  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Indian  population.  The  De- 
partment is  requested  to  review  Its  applica- 
tion and  award  procedures  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  goals  of  the  legislation  are 
being  met. 

Amendment  No.  132:  Appropriates 
$68,780,000  for  Indian  education  instead  of 
$71,243,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$67,248,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  of  the  $2,880,000 
provided  for  administration.  $180,000  is  for 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  and  $500,000  is  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  the  Indian  controlled  schools 
program  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission 

Amendment  No.  133:  Appropriates 
$18,783,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $13,783,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Commission 
should  defer  the  relocation  of  families  living 
in  areas  under  consideration  for  exchange. 
The  managers  further  agree  that  $5,000,000 
is  available  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
those  who  were  full-time  residents  of  the 
joint  use  area  and  who  have  moved  but  have 
not  yet  received  relocation  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTIOH 

Amendment  No.  134:  Appropriates 
$155,263,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $156,533,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $153,108,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  net  decrease  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of:  decreases  of 
$100,000  for  equipment  for  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  $585,000  for 
equipment  for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory.  $514,000  for  the  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  $135,000  for  cataloguing  of 
rare  books.  $150,000  for  museimi  conserva- 
tion programs.  $500,000  for  hiring  lapses  for 
the  Museum  Support  Center.  $250,000  for 
collection  management.  $50,000  for  a  com- 
puter training  laboratory,  and  $300,000  for 
electronic  security  equipment;  and  Increases 
of  $479,000  for  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History.  $150,000  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra.  $150,000  for  the 
Washington  Opera  Society.  $35,000  for  the 
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Plant  Services,  and  $500,000  for 
utility  cos  £. 

The  managers  Agree  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  equipment  purchases  for  the 
Smlthsonim  AstrophysicaJ  Laboratory  shall 
be  used  f)r  laboratory  and  general  equip- 
ment. Prior  to  the  purchase  of  computer 
equipmen(.  long  range  plans  should  be  de- 
veloped arid  submitted  for  review. 

Within  the  allowance  for  the  Museum 
Support  Center,  staff  may  be  hired  for  the 
conservatiDn  training  program. 

Amendment  No.  135:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagrt  ement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concu  r  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  a  nendment  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stiicken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  including  not  less  than 
$766,000  iu  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Museum  Act  and  tSOO.OOO  to  be 
made  avw  lable  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
payment  I  o  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  tiOO.OOO  for  payment  to  the  Wash- 
ington Oitera  Society  for  activities  related 
to  their  r-sponsibilities  as  resident  entities 
of  the  Cen  ter 

The  maiagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hous<  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendi^ent  No.  136:  Appropriates 
$7.040. 000(  for  museum  programs  and  relat- 
ed research  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $5,040,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Amend!  »ent  No.  137:  Appropriates 
$9.000.00fl  for  restoration  and  renovation  of 
buildings  is  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $9.100,400  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendiient  No.  138:  E)eletes  the  earmark- 
ing of  $10  0,000  proposed  by  the  House  for  a 
museum  feasibility  study. 

Amend!  lent  No.  139:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagr  ;ement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hduse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  conci  r  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
rescindmi:  $8,000,000  of  the  funds  previous- 
ly appro  jriated  for  construction  of  the 
South  Qu  ftdrangle. 

In  agreeing  to  this  rescission,  the  manag- 
ers remaii  i  committed  to  equally  sharing  the 
construct  on  costs  of  this  project. 

The  managers  recognize  the  uncertainties 
and  prob  ems  that  can  be  associated  with 
major  coi  istruction  projects.  The  managers 
intend  U  i  provide  funds  in  response  to 
future  pi  operly  justified  requests  if  neces- 
sary to  bi  Ing  this  project  to  fulfillment. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Amendiient  No.  140;  Appropriates 
$34,389.0^0  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $34,204,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$34,790.WiO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  over  the  amiount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of:  increases  of 
$300,000  lor  utility  costs.  $150,000  for  fur- 
nishings !  or  the  West  Building  galleries,  and 
$57,000  f  )r  the  protection  of  buildings  and 
grounds;  ind  decreases  of  $250,000  for  posi- 
tions. $4 1,000  for  summer  evening  hours. 
$20,000  f)r  book  purchases,  and  $13,000  for 
general  a  Iministration. 

The  n  anagers  agree  that  within  the 
$250,000  provided  for  additional  conserva- 
tion posi  ions.  $51,000  shall  be  used  to  sup- 
port fou  positions  currently  funded  by  a 
private  g  ant  when  such  grani  expires. 

Amend  nent  No.  141;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagi  eement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hause  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  oonc  it  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  i  mendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following:  and  of 
which  not  to  exceed  1 1.360.000  for  the  spe- 
cial exhibition  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

NationcU  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Amendment       No.       142:       Appropriates 
$132,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $134,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $115,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment         No.  143:  Provides 

$118,900,000  for  program  funds  instead  of 
$121,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$102,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  on  the  following  dis- 
tribution of  funds: 


$5,200,000 
8,750.000 
4,500,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,950,000 
4,500,000 
8,800,000 

11,900,000 

12.600.000 
4.600,000 

24,300,000 
2.000.000 
9.000.000 
6.400.000 


1.000.000 
700,000 
700,000 


Artists-in-schools 

Dance 

Design  arts 

Expansion  arts 

Polk  arts 

Inter  arts 

Literature 

Media  arts 

Museums 

Music 

OiJera/musical  theatre 

State  programs 

Locals  test 

Theatre 

Visual  arts 

Policy    planning    and    re- 
search   

Regional  representation 

Advancement 

Amendment  No.  144:  Provides  $13,100,000 
for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $12,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  funds  are  avail- 
able to  support  both  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  and 
the  Deputy  Chairman  for  Private  Partner- 
ship. 

Amendment  No.  145:  Appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  matching  grants  instead  of 
$30,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$28,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  146:  Provides  $21,000,000 
for  Challenge  grants  instead  of  $21,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

Amendment  No.  147;  Appropriates 
$110,500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $120,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $101,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  148;  Provides  $97,750,000 
for  program  funds  instead  of  $107,750,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $88,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  funds  shall 
be  distributed  as  follows; 

Slate  programs $21,850,000 

Public  programs: 

Media  grants 

Museums   and   histori- 
cal organizations 

Public  libraries 

Education  programs 

Fellowships 

Research  grants 

Special  projects 


9.100.000 

9,000,000 

3,000,000 

19,000,000 

14,500.000 

18.400.000 

2.200.000 


Total,  program  funds  97,750,000 

The  managers  agree  that  no  funds  are 
provided  for  National  Humanities  fellow- 
ships. 

Amendment  No.  149:  Provides  $12,750,000 
for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $12,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  150:  Appropriates 
$29,500,000  for  matching  grants  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $29,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  151:  Provides  $18,000,000 
for  Challenge  grants  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $17,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 

Amendment  No.  152:  Appropriates 
$20,150,000  for  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  instead  of  $21,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $14,150,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  net  decrease  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  a  decrease  of 
$2,070,000  for  general  operating  support 
grants  and  an  increase  of  $720,000  for  spe- 
cial projects. 

The  managers  agree  that  within  the 
$3,000,000  provided  for  conservation  grants. 
$150,000  shall  be  used  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  cultural  objects  and 
property  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Conservation  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty and  the  American  Institute  of  Conser- 
vation. 

Amendment  No.  153:  Restores  language 
relating  to  the  application  process  and  eligi- 
bility for  grants  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  154:  Appropriates 
$2,447,000  for  the  National  Captial  Planning 
Commission  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,452,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  managers  agree  that  this  reduction 
will  be  derived  solely  from  funding  to  pay 
for  standard  level  user  charges. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  ALASKA  GAS 

PIPELINE 

Amendment  No.  155:  Appropriates 
$2,963,000  for  permitting  and  enforcement 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$6,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Amendment  No.  156:  Appropriates 
$1,853,000  for  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  instead  of  $1,953,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,683,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  decrease  under  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  shall  come  from  the 
Educational  Foundation  and  its  related 
staff  salaries. 

The  managers  agree  that  funding  for  the 
Archives  should  not  go  towards  archival 
training  but  be  used  solely  for  retrieval,  doc- 
umentation, and  preservation  of  archival 
materials. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  157:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  processing  of  permits 
for  tar  sands  in  BLM  wilderness  study  areas. 

Amendment  No.  158:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motioiTto  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  centerline  of  Albacore  Street,    Whaleshead  SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng;  ,  or  any  CTu6  SubdivUion.  Currituck  County.  North  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate  of  the  following 

lands  designaUd  by  Congress  as  wilderness  Carolina.                   ,  .  „  ..            .^     ,         ,  titlp<5  wprp  taJten  from  the  Sneaker's 

ttudu  areas  f3J  Any  permanent  full-time  resident  as  of  "tifS  were  tasen  irom   me  opeai^jr  s 

T^ie  miS^agers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Apnl  1.  1983.  not  otherwise  eligible  who  can  table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  substantiate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  follows: 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  that  access  is  essential  to  their  maintaining  g    552.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 

Amendment  No.  159:  Reported  in  techni-  a  livelihood. "  Building   in   Fort   Myers,   Florida,   as   the 

cal  disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  George   W.   Whitehurst   Federal   BuUding 

of  the  House  will  offer  to  recede  and  concur  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  ^nd  United  States  Courthouse':  to  the  Com- 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  nilttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportetion. 

amendment  as  follows-  The  language  permits  the  Secretary  to  g   1424.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  grant  up  to  15  additional  access  permits  to  444  ^^  reflect  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 

amendment  Insert  the  following;  Back  Bay  NWR                   T^»l-*-.   i«^m.o^»  Pacific  Tuna  Development  Foundation  to 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  Forest  Serv-  Amendment   No.    164,    Deletes   Iwiguage  ^^e  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Founda- 

ice's  proposal  of  March  15.  1983.  to  consider  proposed  by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  type  ^^       ^^  ^^e  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

^mm^nJ^^oFthe  natiorlal  forest  for  of  Federal  Aviation  Admmistrationcertlfi-  pj^heries. 

possible  sale  has  met  with  considerable  op-  cation  that  contract  ^craft  would  need  g   ^530  ^n  act  to  make  technical  amend- 

position;  and  the  national  forests  are  an  im-  The  '"^^^^ersM^ll  review  the  situa^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^e  Indian  Self-Determination  and 

portantpart  of  the  national  heritage  of  the  reconsider  at  the  next  available  opportuni-  Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts;  to 

United  States;  and  the  national  forests  pro-  ^y-  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

vide  and  protect  important  resources;  and  conference  total-with  comparisons  fairs. 

the  national  forests  provide  uniQue  opportu-  The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au-  S.  1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  founda- 

nities  for  recreation;  and  it  is  inconsistent  thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  recommend-  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 

unth  past  management  practices  to  dispose  ed  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  cine  as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 

of  large  portions  of  our  national  forests.  It  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount,  for  the  Advancement  of  MUitary  Medicine", 

is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  the  1984  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  the  and  Senate  bills  for  1984  follow;  on  Armed  Services. 

authority  to  sell  significant  acreage  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^        (obligational)  ^^— ^^ 

national  forest  until  such  time  as  the  Forest  ...thoritv       fiscal      vear                                                                                                 .r^^ 

Service    specifically    identifies    the    tracts  ^gga      "^'                   . „  _       $8,624,459,000  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Budger'estimates'  of"  new          '      '      '  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    an- 

GovemmenU  inventories  the  tracts  as  to  (obligational)   authority.  nounced  his  signature  to  an  enrolled 

their  public  benefit  value;  provides  opportu-  ^       j           1934 -6.709.628.000  w^^'^oj    the    sSe    of    thrfoUowing 

nities  for  public  review  and  discussion  of  jj^^g^   \^^^      j^^^^^     y^^r  D.'"    O'    "^"^    benaie    01    tne    loiiowing 

the  tracts;  and  completes  all  necessary  envi-        ^qq^ ' 8.081.974.000  title: 

ronmental  assessments  of  such  sales.  Senate    bill,     fiscai     year  S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  broad- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Seante  ^934 8.054.373,000  casting    of    accurate    information    to    the 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  Conference        agreement,  people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes, 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  fiscal  year  1984 7,953,783.000  __^^^___ 

The  managers  agree  that  this  provision  conference         agreement  ~~^^^^~~ 

confers    no    additional    authority    to    the  compared  with:  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 

Forest  Service  with  respect  to  the  disposi-  new      budget      (obliga-  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

tion  of  Federal  lands.  tional)  authority,  fiscal  rr.„TT,T,.To    t          »i,     /-.«».«.!* 

Amendment  No.  160;  Reported  in  techni-  year  1983 -670,676.000  Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Budget  estimates  of  new  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  (obligational)     author-  that    that    committee    had    examined 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ity,  fiscal  year  1984 -(-1,244,155,000  gjj^j   found   truly   enrolled   a   bill   and 

which  provides  a  surplus  property  mecha-  House    bill,    fiscal    year  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 

nism  to  be  used  to  acquire  lands  in  the  1984 -128.191.000  ^h„  f-i,owinp  titles   which  were  there- 

Kaloko-Honokohau  NHP.  Senate    bill,     fiscal    year  ^.nLi^Prihvfh;  Sneaker  oro  tern- 
Amendment   No.    161:    Deletes   language  1984 -100.590.000  upon  Signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tern 

proposed  by  the  Senate  to  change  the  name  .mciudes  $8  700.000  of  budget  estimates  not  con-  P°'"^-                                                              .  ^, 

of  the  Institute  of  Museimi  Services.  sidered  by  the  House.  H.R.  3415.  An  act  makmg  appropriations 

Amendment  No.  162:  Reported  in  techni-  o           o  v  ^°'"  "-^^  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Sidney  R.  Yates,  lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  Jo""  ^-  Mubtha.  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Norman  D.  Dicks.  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 

which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  William  k.katchford,  ,^^  3^  ^934  ^^^^j  j^^  ^^jjer  purposes, 

rior  to  convey  twenty  acres  of  land  to  the  Edward  i'.  boland,  jj  j  j^^^  284.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 

MitcheU   School   District    in   Scotts   Bluff  ^'^      t    w*'  tt™  rating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National 

County,  Nebraska.  "i*"'^    m  mmtT^;  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  163:  Reported  in  techni-  Joseph  m.  mcuade.  jj  j   ^^^   ggg   j^j^^  resolution  to  provide 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Ralph  kegula,  j^^.  ^^^  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  „                    tyr'^^T^Ttty.^  u,^,,^^  surance  programs  relating  to  housing  and 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  ^ommxmiiy  development,  and  for  other  pur- 

with  an  amendment  as  follows:  James  A.  McClure,  poses. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  Ted  Stevens.  ^^_^^__^ 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  PKm.  Laxalt, 

Public  Law  96-315  is  hereby  amended  by  Jake  Garn,  BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

adding  the  following  new  sectioTL  Thad  Cochran.  PRESIDENT 

-3lfJ  Up  to  15  additional  permits  shaU  be  Mark  Andrews,  „A„,t^Txio    f,^.v,   tv,«   f-«rr,mif 

granted  to  those  persons  meeting  any  one  of  Warren  Rudman,  Mr.   HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 

the  following  conditions:  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 

(IJ  A  resident  as  of  July  1.  1982,  who  held  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  that  that  conunittee  did  on  the  follow- 

a  valid  Fish  and   Wildlife  Service  access  Robert  C.  Byrd,  ^^^g  ^jj^te  present  to  the  President,  for 

permit  for  improved  property  owners  at  any  J-  Bennett  Johnston,  ^^  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 

time  during  the  period  from  July  29,  1976.  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  foUowine  title" 

through  December  31,  1979.  Patrick  Leahy,  o^Lnfl^Kp.  28  1083 

(2/  Anyone  in  continuous  residency  since  Dennis  DeConcini.  o°«ff'^xn«mJrtthP  Omnibus  Budget 

7976  residing  in  the  area  bounded  on  the  Quentin  Burdick,  t,    fJi^Jil^n^  l9i2lT^rMtSi 

north  by  the  refuge  boundary  and  on  the  Dale  Bumpers.  ^1^°,^'^'**'°^^^  H^Lll.nina  ho,  riv  rat^^ 

south  by  a  straight  line  passing  through  a  John  C.  Stennis  the  f'8"'-e,"««<l '"^^^^.^^^'f^i^""'^ 

point  on  the  east-west  prolongation  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  of    pay    for    Federal    employees    not    be 
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chanced  [before  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment In  tzie  rates  of  pay  for  such  employees 
has  been^nade  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

H.R.  wS.  To  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  iQilltary  Installations  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and|  for  other  purposes. 


On 

H.R.  3 

for  mill 

ment  of 

Septem 

SPE< 


ptember  29.  1983: 

An  act  maUng  appropriations 

construction  for  the  Depart- 

fense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


lAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uilanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  addr^  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Franklin)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bahtlett,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 5th.: 

Mr.  HKrtnett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  loUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest oi  Mr.  MoLLOHAN)  to  revise  and 
extend  iheir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneou  >  material: ) 

Mr.  AimuNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  G  3NZALEZ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ItfoLLOHAN,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  okicAR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AO-EXANDER,  for  60  minutes, 


October 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


October 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


October 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Octobei  7. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  >!lexander.  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 


Octobei 


on 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


Mr.    i'LEXANDER, 

Octobef  25. 

Mr.  41.EXANDER. 
Octobe*  26 

Mr.    ,/XEXANDER. 

Octobei  27. 

Mr.  ^lLEXander, 
Octobei  28. 

Mr.  Qaydos, 
tober  4 


for  60  minutes,  on 
for  60  minutes,  on 


for  60  minutes,  on 


for  60  minutes,  on 


for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 


EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revi  se  and  extend  remarks  was 
grantee  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest o  I  Mr.  Franklin  )  and  to  include 
extran(  ous  matter:) 

Mr.  £  iLiRAKis  in  two  instances. 


of   Florida   in   two   in- 


Mr.  Whitkhxjrst. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.    Young 
stances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Kebcp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLLOHAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Martinez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 
Mazzoli. 

DORGAN. 

Britt. 
Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 
Mr.  DE  LuGO. 
Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  enti- 
tled "Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3.  6.  7.  9.  and  14 
to  the  above-entitled  joint  resolution. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


D  1810 
RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
before  the  House  convenes. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


the 
the 


D  1920 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired. 
House  was  called  to  order  by 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi)  at  7  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14.  1983. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KHiDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 3,  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
November  1.  1983,  to  December  31.  1983, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  student  assistance  general  pro- 
visions and  the  Pell  grant  program  (satisfac- 
tory progress,  alternate  disbursement 
system),  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  health  manpow- 
er shortage  area  criteria,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2702(c)  of  Public  Law  97-35;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  60-day  extension 
of  the  statutory  time  limit  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  evidentiary  stage  of  the  consoli- 
dated proceeding  in  No.  39038,  The  Alumi- 
num Association,  Inc.,  et  at  v.  Alton  <fe 
Southern  Railway  Company,  et  at,  and  No. 
39085,  Reynolds  Metal  Company  v.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co., 
et  oL,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(10(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  in  Docket  No.  39538  the 
Commission  granted  an  extension  of  time 
within  which  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Co.  must  incorporate  within  its 
switching  tariff  ICC  PLE  8020-J,  the  gener- 
al rate  increases  in  Railroad  Cost  Recovery 
Tariff  X003.  ICC  RCCR  X003.  pursuant  to 
49  U.S.C.  10762(d)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Presidents  intention  to  exercise  his  au- 


thority under  section  614  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  economic 
support  fund  assistance  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Sudan  without  regard  to  stat- 
utory limitations  eiuTnarklng  such  assist- 
ance for  Nicaragua,  pursuant  to  section 
614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1932.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Greneral  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  require  the  submission  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  negotiated  disposal  of  real 
property  having  a  fair  market  value  in 
excess  of  $500,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  (jovemment  vehicles 
for  home-to-work  transportation  (GAO/ 
NSIAD-83-3;  September  28,  1983);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1934.  A  letter  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  and  financial  audit  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1983,  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  substantial  disruption  waivers  for 
foreign  medical  graduates,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(j)(2)(C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
special  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  Special  Refugee  Reception  Cen- 
ters, pursuant  to  section  314(c)(2)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  National  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1937.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (CMvll  Works),  transmiting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  La- 
Moine  River  Basin,  111.,  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Poexl  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  regulate  the  medical  device 
industry  under  the  1976  Medical  Device 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (GAO/HRD-83-53;  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  National  Park  Service,  transmit- 
ing the  final  environmental  statement  on 
undeveloped  coastal  barriers  of  the  Coastal 
Barriers  Steering  Committee,  purusant  to 
section  10(a)  of  Public  Law  97-348:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3245.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establisliment  of  a  National  Summit 
Conference  on  Education;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-396).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.J.  Res.  368  (Rept. 
No.  98-397).  Ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  334. 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Cormnission 
on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Centennial:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-398.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  he  printed. 

Mr.  YATES:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3363  (Rept.  No. 
98-399).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2848.  Referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  extended  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  October  7, 1983. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  find  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  4042.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  U.S  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  or 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  whichever 
occurs  first:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.     ZscHAU,    Mr.    Sensenbrenner, 
Mrs.     Lloyd,     Mr.     Walgren,     Mr. 
Browm  of  California,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  4043.  A  bill  to  modify  the  operation 
of  Federal  and  State  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  certain  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment  activities,    and    for   other   purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  4044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  permit  limit- 
ed continuation  and  renewal  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  for  properties  located  in  areas 
whose  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  is  suspend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4045.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
for  1  year  on  the  deregulation  of  railroad 
boxcar  traffic  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
MacKay,  and  Mr.  Boehlert): 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  to  advance  the  national 
prosperity  and  welfare,  to  foster  the  leasing 
of  robots  and  automated  manufacturing  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4047.  A  bill  to  advance  national  pros- 
perity and  welfare,  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  robots  and  automated  man- 
ufacturing systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

H.R.  4048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
10  percent  investment  credit  for  section  38 
property  which  is  a  robot  or  part  of  an  auto- 
mated system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  DuRBiH,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr.    Hughes, 
Mr.     Weaver,      Mr.      Bedell,      Mr. 
Pritchard,   Mr.   Heftel   of   Hawaii, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Laoomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Thobias  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.R.  4049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  the  Congressional  Record:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.   White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Prttchard, 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.   Tauke,   Mr.   Lagomarsino,   Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Dreier 
of    California,    Mr.    Bethune,    Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.R.  4050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  binding  for 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Panet- 
'    TA,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.   Heftel  of  Hawaii,   Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.   Tauke,   Mr.   Lagob«arsino,   Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Dreier 
of    California,    Mr.    Bethune,    Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.R.  4051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  printing 
and  binding;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Loeftler. 
Mr.   VoLKMER,   Mr.   Alexander,   Mr. 
Glickman,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
H.R.  4052.  A  bin  to  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance to  agricultural  producers  and  ranchers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  4053.  A  bUl  to  require  the  deposits  of 
all  commercial  banks  to  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Hammer- 
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Mr.    Glickmam,    and    Mr. 


SCIOUDT, 

C/(!imY): 

H.R.  40  i4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  <  :ode  of  1954  to  provide  a  2-year  re- 
duction 111  the  rates  of  certain  avlation-re 
lated  tax^;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  40  55.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
certain  a«atlon-related  taxes  for  1984  and 
to  continje  the  reduced  rates  for  subse- 
quent cal(  ndar  years  If  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance In  the  sUrport  sUrway  trust  fund  is  at 
least  $2,^0,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  kdr.   PERKINS  (for  himself  and 

M  •.  GOODLING): 

H.R.  40)6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Liinch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  19<  6  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams au  ihorized  under  such  acts,  and  for 
other  pur  x)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  I  Abor. 

By  I  Ir.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  40)7.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  t  le  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  t )  the  reporting  of  tips  in  the  case 
of  certaii  food  and  beverage  establish- 
ments; Ki  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  1  Ir.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  40  18.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cred- 
iting of  a  Dverpayment  of  income  tax  to  esti- 
mated tax  liability  shall  be  determined 
without  legard  to  Revenue  Ruling  83-111; 
to  the  Co;  nmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.  WAXMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

DlNGELL,    Mr.    SCHTOER,    Mr.    WiRTH. 

Mi.     MiKULSKi,     Mr.     Lelani),     Mr. 
W  rDEN,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ci  Jifomia,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  4(59.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Socia .  Security  Act  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral medi  ;al  assistance  matching  percentage 
for   servii  ;es   provided   to   certain   pregnant 
women    snd    young    children    under    State 
medicaid  plsms;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Com)  nerce. 

By  :  At.  WISE: 
H.R.  4(  60.  A  biU  to  amend  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Pu  ;ls  Corporation  Act  to  support  syn- 
thetic fu(  1  research  and  development;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urba  i  Affairs  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  At.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Re  5.  379.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  6,  1983,  as  "A 
Week  of  Education:  The  New  Arms  Race  of 
New  Wajs  of  Thinking?";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  C  If  f  ice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Za- 
BiocKi.     Mr.     Hamilton,     and     Mr. 

RVHALL): 

H.J.  R(S.  380.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  any 
partition  of  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  i  if  fairs. 

By  VIr.  D' AMOURS: 

H.  Cor.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution 
requestirg  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convene  a  National  Conference  on 
Small  Business  in  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.  Coi .  Res.  182.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressii  g  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Unit  id  States  should  not  provide  securi- 
ty and  ( conomic  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines if  ^resident  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the 
Philippii  es  reimposes  martial  law  and  does 
not  maki  i  significant  progress  toward  restor- 
ing demc  cracy  and  insuring  human  rights  in 
the  Phil  ppines;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affi  ,irs. 


By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  honoring  Carl 
Yastrzemski;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Beilenson.    Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.     Hughes,     Mr.     Weaver,     Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Hettel 
of  Hawaii,   Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.     Fascell.     Mr.     Wortley,     Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.    Res.    327.    Resolution    to    amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  printing  of  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;   to  the   Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
281.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Baha'is  of  Iran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  4061.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Consuela 
Matallana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  4062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Callejo  Carsola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.R.  1155:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and 
Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2154:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  2508:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  3240:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Borski,  and 
Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  3245:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Weaver, 


Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  F^sh,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  3266:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  3277:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  3433:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3579:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr. 

McCURDY. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  3858:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs. 
BocGS.  Mr.  Bethune,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3870:  Ms.  Oakar  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4022:  Mr.  Lujan  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dicks,  and 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  279:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.J.  Res.  342:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Green,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Beilenson. 
H.  Con.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Hyde, 
H.  Con.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 


H.  Con.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McKinney,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan. Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 


Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. September  30,  1983. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Oakland,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  a  civilian  airliner  by  the 
U.S.S.R.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. September  30,  1983. 

244.  Also,  petition  of  the  Senior  Men,  Op- 
portunity Group,  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  rela- 
tive to  Communist  aggression;  the  United 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3231 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  26,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  27,  line  2,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  Section  6(g)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2405(g)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
110(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  Exclusion  for  Pood,  Medicine,  or  Med- 
ical Supplies.— This  section  does  not  author- 
ize export  controls  on  food,  medicine,  or 
medical  supplies.  This  section  also  does  not 
authorize  export  controls  on  donations  of 
goods  intended  to  meet  basic  human  needs. 
It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  not  Impose  export  controls  under 
this  section  on  any  goods  or  technology  If 
he  determines  that  the  principal  effect  of 
the   export   of  such   goods   or  technology 


would  be  to  help  meet  basic  human  needs. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  Imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  medicine,  medi- 
cal supplies,  food,  or  donations  of  goods 
under  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  export  control  on  medicine, 
medical  supplies,  or  food,  other  than  dona- 
tions, which  Is  In  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1983.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
may  impose  export  controls  under  this  sec- 
tion on  medicine,  medical  supplies,  food,  or 
donations  of  goods  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  paragraph  (13)  of  section 
3  of  this  Act.". 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  Of  Texas: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  43,  line  17,  add  the  following  after 
the  period:  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  computer  terminals  located  at 
ports  and  other  points  of  exit  from  and 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate relevant  agency  Interaction  and  to 
reduce  delays  In  the  Issuance  of  export  li- 
censes under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979. ". 
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MCCAFFREY     HAS     EX- 
D    IN    CAPITOL   HILL   RE- 
FOR      MORE     THAN 
DECADES 


JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


Joe  told  a  reporter: 

the  thing  I'm  proudest  of  over 

s  that  people  haven't  been  able  to 

a  label  for  me.  They  don't  know  if 

liberal  or  conservative,  Democrat  or 

Sometimes  I  have  appeared  to 

side  of  an  issue  and  smother  time 

But  that's  the  way  I  wanted  it.  I 

^raight   party  lines.   And  former 

Jerry  Ford  once  said  of  me  that  I 

fa  irest  reporter  he  ever  dealt  with— 

cherish  that  remark. 


McCaffrey  started  his  career  in  jour- 

a  10-cents-an-inch  stringer 

ne^fspaper  in  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

to  the  Washington  area  after 

service  to  join  CBS  radio  in 

Tl  at  was  the  year  he  started 

the  Congress, 
insightful  observations  on   the 
in  Congress  over  the   years 
pilovide  a  valuable  textbook  for 
political  writers. 

there  is  both  sadness 

with  the  news  that  Joe  is 

in  the  Press  Gallery.  We  will 

.    But   there   is   joy   in   the 

that,  at  age  67,  he  can  in- 

the  lesser  labors  of  a  weekly 


President, 
glad  less 


Many  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of 
personal  and  longstanding  friendship 
with  this  remarkable  individual.  With 
his  affable  maruier  and  inquiring 
mind,  he  has  been  a  dependable  source 
of  fine  reporting.  His  departure  will 
leave  a  large  hole  in  Capitol  Hill  cover- 
age. His  friends  wish  Joe  well  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


SCIENTISTS  SUPPORT  CLINCH 
RIVER 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  on  the  techni- 
cal merits  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  project.  Opponents  have 
argued  that  the  technology  is  obsolete 
and  that  this  demonstration  plant  is 
not  needed.  To  support  these  errone- 
ous contentions,  they  often  suggest 
that  the  scientific  community,  includ- 
ing some  individuals  with  supposed  nu- 
clear credentials,  is  against  the 
project.  To  satisfy  myself  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  I  asked  Dr.  Frederick 
Seitz,  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the 
Scientists  &  Engineers  for  Secure 
Energy,  to  present  the  views  of  that 
organization  as  to  the  advisability  of 
continuing  and  completing  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project. 

I  submit  his  response  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  and  hope  that  each 
Member  will  carefully  read  this  letter. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
Dr.  Seitz's  statement  that: 

•  •  •  virtually  all  members  of  our  organi- 
zation and  almost  90  percent  of  all  knowl- 
edgeable professionals  in  our  country  con- 
sider the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  to 
be  an  important  technological  step  if  we  are 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  energy  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

His  response  follows: 

The  Rockefeller  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  12.  1983. 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Lloyd, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Energy    Re- 
search   and    Production,     Washington. 
B.C. 
Dear   Mrs.    Lloyd:   Scientists   and   Engi- 
neers for  Secure  Energy  greatly  appreciates 
the  invitation  to  share  with  your  Committee 
the  views  of  our  members  on  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor. 

Rather  than  reiterate  the  many  cogent  ar- 
guments advanced  in  support  of  this  worthy 
project,  let  me  state  at  this  time  just  two 
broad  propositions: 


(1)  There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
demand  for  electricity  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
years  to  come.  In  the  long  run  such  continu- 
ous growing  demand  can  be  reliably  assured 
only  by  significant  contributions  from 
breeder-generated  power. 

(2)  It  is  inconceivable  that  during  this 
period  of  gradual  depletion  of  traditional 
nonrenewable  power  sources,  the  United 
States  would  not  act  resolutely  to  tap,  with 
the  use  of  breeder  technology,  the  readily 
available,  already  mined,  and  stored  fuel 
whose  energy  equivalent  is  larger  than  all 
the  known  U.S.  coal  reserves  and  many 
times  greater  than  the  power  stored  in 
earth's  proven  oil  fields. 

Our  members  and  the  scientific  communi- 
ty at  large  are  keenly  aware  of  the  forego- 
ing situation  and  suggest  that  progress  on 
the  breeder  front  be  vigorously  pursued. 
This  concern  is  further  accentuated  by  com- 
prehension of  the  need  for  a  secure  energy 
base  in  order  to  sustain  the  cultural  and 
economic  well-being  of  our  nation  and  of 
the  people  of  the  world. 

As  in  other  areas  of  social  and  economic 
endeavors,  one  finds  individuals  critical  of 
the  Breeder  pathway,  some  of  whom  are 
professionally  trained  in  the  nuclear  field. 
In  a  democracy  all  views  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  particularly  when 
a  project  or  proposal  is  under  serious  scruti- 
ny. However,  the  making  of  rational  and  ef- 
fective decisions  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  weight  of  the  professional  opin- 
ion behind  a  particular  view  and  act  accord- 
ingly. In  this  context.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Committee  that  virtually  all  members  of 
our  organization  and  almost  90  percent  of 
all  knowledgeable  professionals  in  our  coun- 
try consider  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor to  be  an  important  technological  step  if 
we  are  to  ensure  the  availability  of  energy 
for  generations  to  come.  We  believe  that  we 
should  not  gamble  our  national  future 
purely  on  luck  or  untested  hopes.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  experts  to  counsel,  in 
the  national  interest,  those  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  decision.  We  hope  such  counsel 
will  be  appropriately  weighed  and  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  support  the 
CRBR. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  breed- 
er reactors  have  considerable  similarities  to 
hydroelectric  plants,  namely  a  high  start-up 
cost  which  is  later  compensated  many  times 
over  by  low  fuel  and  operating  expendi- 
tures. Throughout  the  world  major  hydro- 
electric plants  have  been  viewed  as  national 
assets  worthy  of  governmental  support.  We 
strongly  feel  that  the  same  applies  to  breed- 
er reactor  programs  and  therefore  urge  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  material  support 
needed  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder— one  of 
the  cornerstones  for  American  energy  suffi- 
ciency and  independence  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  Seitz, 
Chairman,  Scientists  &  Engineers 

for  Secure  Energy.m 


September  30,  1983 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  HOLOCAUST 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  tragedy  of  mammoth  proportions 
was  begun  in  1932  and  ended  in  1933. 
An  estimated  7  million  people  lost 
their  lives  in  this  2-year  period.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  cause  of  this  tragedy, 
and  let  us  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
peoples,  that  those  responsible  for  this 
heinous  crime  have  never  admitted 
their  crime. 

Of  course,  we  are  talking  about  the 
manmade  famine  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  from  1932  through  1933. 
There  can  be  no  denial  that  this  exter- 
mination plot  was  organized  and  car- 
ried out  by  Joseph  Stalin,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  collectivization  on  the 
independent-minded  people  of  this 
region.  All  grain  was  nationalized  with 
those  dissenting  either  executed  or  de- 
ported to  forced  labor  camps.  Road- 
blocks and  checkpoints  were  used  in 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
forced  liquidation. 

In  the  calculated,  ruthless  manner 
which  reminds  one  of  Auschwitz,  Bu- 
chenwald,  and  Dachau,  millions  of 
Ukrainians  were  left  to  starve.  Those 
of  free-mind  who  saw  the  dangers  of 
this  new  Soviet  system  were  singled 
out  and  labeled  as  dangerous  to  Sta- 
lin's plans  for  a  unified  Soviet  State. 
Unity  through  liquidation;  danger  in 
freedom. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Soviets  have 
never,  and  given  the  true  nature  and 
intentions  of  the  current  Soviet  lead- 
ers, will  never  admit  or  renounce  their 
crime.  It  is  up  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  to  insure  this  fac- 
tural  liquidation  and  extermination  of 
approximately  7  million  Ukrainians  is 
not  forgotten,  and  that  the  intense 
desire  for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people  will  be  assimilated  into 
our  own  hearts  and  minds.  The  truth 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten.* 


A  DEFICIT  SOLUTION 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  everyone  realizes  the  pro- 
jected deficits  must  be  reduced.  The 
question  has  been  and  remains:  Why  is 
it  that  we  cannot  reduce  the  deficits 
when  an  overwhelming  consensus 
exists  to  take  such  action? 

Clearly,  the  Government  cannot— as 
a  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  common- 
sense— come   close    to   balancing    the 
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budget  with  more  defense  cuts  or  with 
nickel-and-dime  cuts  of  domestic,  dis- 
cretionary programs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  programs  have  not  caused 
the  current  deficit  problem.  We  have  a 
structural  deficit  problem  created  by 
entitlement  programs  that  are  indexed 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which 
has  overstated  inflation  and  pushed 
benefit  increases  higher  than  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  Moreover,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  does  not  want  the  budget 
balanced  or  the  deficits  reduced  on  his 
or  her  back,  which  would  also  reduce 
available  capital  for  investment  and 
retard  consumer  spending. 

What    options   does    this    leave    us? 
Demagoguery  and  placing  the  blame 
on  individuals  or  political  parties  will 
only  exacerbate  the  problem.  We  need 
to  start  immediately  with  serious  con- 
sideration of  viable  alternatives  and 
options    to    reduce    these    intolerable 
deficits.  Representative  Jim  Jones  and 
I  have  been  working  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  3790— the   "2-percent  solution."  I 
have  stood  here  before  my  colleagues 
several  times  to  explain  this  bill  and 
ask  for  you  consideration  and  support. 
This  proposal   is  a  compromise.   It 
does  not  contain  everything  that  I  or 
others  of  like  mind  want,  nor  does  it 
contain  everything  that  Jim  Jones  and 
his  colleagues  want.  However,  this  pro- 
posal would  reduce  the  deficits  by  $180 
billion    over    6    years— a    significant 
amount,  to  say  the  least.  The  savings 
would  be   accomplished  by   requiring 
.that  annual  adjustments  in  both  non- 
means-tested     entitlement     programs 
and  tax  indexing  be  tied  to  a  2-percent 
trigger  and  only  that  amount  over  a  2- 
percent    increase    in    the    Consumer 
Price  Index  be  awarded.  I  believe  this 
is  a  fair  and  balanced  approach  to  eco- 
nomic sanity,  in  that  it  would  have  a 
minimal   impact  on  most  Americans. 
This  bill  would  at  last  make  a  real 
dent  in  the  deficits  and  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  regaining  control  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  budget. 

The  $180  billion  is  a  number  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  seriously  con- 
sider. We  can  reduce  the  deficits  by 
$180  billion  with  a  relatively  painless 
change  that  would  be  shared  by  virtu- 
ally every  citizen  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  take  bold  action  to  regain 
control  over  these  burdensome  defi- 
cits. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  our 
bipartisan  effort  and  forego  any  at- 
tempts to  place  the  blame  on  anyone 
or  anything  else  other  than  the  struc- 
tural problem  confronting  us.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  TERESA 
CROSS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1983 
*  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  the  11th  class  of  congressional 
science  fellows,  whose  work  is  overseen 
by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS).  will 
begin  a  year  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill. 
These  42  men  and  women,  the  largest 
group  of  AAAS  fellows  to  date,  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors  who 
have  established  a  tradition  of  excel- 
lence to  which  the  program  and  the 
new  fellows  may  look  with  pride.  The 
only  thing  that  can  dampen  our  en- 
thusiasm about  the  entering  fellows  is 
the  sense  of  sadness  we  feel  as  we  say 
goodbye  to  those  who  have  now  com- 
leted  their  year  of  fellowship. 

Since  October  1982,  I  have  been  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  on  my  staff  Dr. 
Teresa    Cross,    a    social    psychologist 
sponsored    by    the    Duke    University 
Round  Table  on  Science  and  Public 
Affairs.  Dr.  Cross  brought  with  her  to 
my  office  all  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
scientist  and  a  scholar.  On  each  issue, 
she  insisted  on  acquiring  a  depth  of 
understanding  that  would  qualify  her 
as  an  expert.  We  here  sometimes  jest 
that  we  are  expected  to  be  instant  ex- 
perts on  any  topic.  Teresa  took  the 
charge  seriously.  I  asked  her,  for  ex- 
ample, to  develop  a  Science,  Research 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  the  impact  of  technology  on 
employment.  She  developed  the  most 
extensive  and  thorough  set  of  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee  during 
this  session.  She  investigated  the  topic 
so  completely  in  the  process  of  choos- 
ing witnesses  that  I  fully  believe  she 
could  have  been  a  witness  herself. 

Dr.  Cross  was  also  assigned  to  nego- 
tiate with  officials  at  the  Department 
of  Education  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 
and  objective  hearing  on  the  approval 
of  an  official  accrediting  agency  for 
private,  nontraditional  schools  and 
colleges.  Her  professionalism  during 
the  months  of  hard  work  on  this  issue 
earned  her  not  only  my  respect  but 
that  of  the  many  college  administra- 
tors whose  institutions  would  be  aided 
by  accreditation.  One  of  her  briefing 
letters  to  the  accrediting  applicant  was 
held  in  such  high  regard  that  it  was 
sent  to  several  thousand  professors 
and  administrators  to  serve  as  a  model 
of  clear  and  effective  writing. 

The  highest  compliment  I  think  one 
can  pay  a  member  of  one's  staff  is  to 
say  that  she  brought  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  office.  Dr.  Cross,  in  her 
year  with  us,  did  bring  such  honor  and 
distinction  to  our  office. 

For  providing  us  with  fellows  of  the 
caliber   exemplified   by   Dr.   Cross.   I 
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lublicly  express  my  thanks  to 

administer  the  congression- 

fellows  program.  I  am  sure 

my  colleagues  who  have  had 

fortune  to  obtain  the  services 

these  fellows  join  me  in  wish- 

i  and  the  other  departing  fel- 

well   as   the   program    that 

;hem  to  us,  a  lifetime  of  suc- 
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WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■sday,  September  29,  1983 

GpODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13,  1983,  I  submitted 
Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
remarks  that  brings  recog- 
125  brave  American  firefight- 
?ave  their  lives  in  1981  pro- 
of us  from  the  devastation 
following  two  names  were 
ftom  that  list  and  I  would  like 
th  ;m  at  this  time: 
1  leed.  East  Meadow  Fire  Depart- 
Meadow,  New  York. 
McGuire.  Battalion  13,  Fire  De- 
Mew  York.  New  York. 

additions,  the  list  is  now 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


OF  FLORIDA 
HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thu  sday.  September  29,  1983 
•  Mr.   P  :PPER 


Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 

to  insert  within  the  Con- 

Record   news   of   a   com- 

ve  event  of  great  medical  and 

1  nportance. 

ive    years    ago    today,    Dr. 

1  Jlank,  chairman  of  the  De- 

of  Dermatology  at  the  Uni- 

Miami/Jackson    Memorial 

[Renter,  discovered  the  most 

treatment  against  fungus  in- 

)f  the  skin,  scalp  and  nails. 

An   antifungal   drug   of 

importance  in  serious  fungus  in- 

Griseofulvin,  has  been  effec- 

application  in  World  War  II 


Vi  ?tnam. 

Ha-vey  Blank  treated  a  patient 

at  the  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 

vhi>  was  suffering  from  an  un- 

atlilete's  foot-type  fungus  infec- 

invaded   his  body,   causing 

ibscesses.    When    Dr.    Blank 

eofulvin.  an  orally  adminis- 

antifungal  medication  that  had 

in  Europe  in  agricultural 

the  condition  improved.  Fol- 

ingestion  of  the  medication 

fctm.  the  28-year-old  improved 
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immediately  and  experienced  no  side 
effects. 

Further  tests  followed  this  dramatic 
recovery.  Dr.  Blank  and  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, as  well,  conducted  tests  on  Grise- 
ofulvin  in  December  1958.  They  were 
then  able  to  evaluate  its  importance  to 
human  life,  prescribing  proper  dosage 
and  resulting  effects.  Today,  Griseo- 
fulvin  has  been  credited  with  treating 
more  than  5  million  cases  of  serious 
fungus  infections,  successfully. 

The  Department  of  Dermatology 
celebrates  its  pioneering  use  of  Griseo- 
fulvin  today  and  commemorates  a 
plaque  in  Alamo  Park  honoring  this 
event.  As  the  plaque  is  unveiled  at 
noon  this  day.  Dr.  Harvey  Blank  will 
be  hailed  as  the  first  physician  in  the 
world  to  treat  humans  with  this  cura- 
tive drug,  recognized  by  dermatolo- 
gists as  the  most  effective  treatment 
against  fungus  infections  of  the  skin, 
scalp  and  nails. 

Dr.  Harvey  Blank  and  The  Jackson 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  which  is  in 
my  Congressional  District,  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  great  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  field 
of  aging.* 
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TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Memorial  Day  district  work 
period,  both  Representatives  Harkin 
and  I  traveled  to  the  Middle  East.  Al- 
though I  had  been  to  Israel  many 
times  before,  this  was  Tom  Harkin's 
first  visit.  On  June  15,  Tom  gave  a 
speech  at  Northmoor  Country  Club  in 
Highland  Park  for  the  Country  Club 
Day  of  the  Jewish  United  Fund  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago.  I  found  his 
speech  to  be  very  informative  and  per- 
ceptive. I  particularly  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Tom's  descrip- 
tions of  the  achievements  of  Israeli 
scientists  and  his  reflections  on  his 
visit  to  Yad  Vashem,  the  Holocaust 
Memorial.  I  insert  his  entire  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Israel:  The  Challenge  and  the  Hope 

(Speech  given  by  Represenative  Tom 

Harkin) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at  Northmoor 
for  the  Country  Club  Day  for  JUF.  I  am 
sure  you  had  more  fun  today  than  I  did. 
You  were  able  to  play  golf  and  tennis  while 
I  worked  In  vain  to  pare  back  the  Presi- 
dent's somewhat  excessive  military  budget. 

I  know  that  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
United  Fund  of  Metropolitan  Chicago  is 
more  urgent  than  ever.  Your  own  studies 
reveal  that  15  percent  of  Chicago's  Jewish 
Community  are  now  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  And  I  have  been  told  that  two 
of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  offices  have  found 
a  30-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jewish  applicants  over  the  last  10  months. 


And  this  estimate  is  conservative  because 
many  of  the  new  Jewish  poor  are  too  proud 
to  ask  for  welfare. 

Therefore,  what  JUF  is  doing  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  Your  efforts  cannot 
make  up  for  all  the  programs  which  this  Ad- 
ministration has  cut.  However,  what  you 
give  to  the  more  than  30  social  welfare, 
health,  and  Jewish  education  agencies  and 
services  will  do  much  to  make  the  lives  of 
these  people  much  more  tolerable.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  this  work. 

I  also  am  aware  of  the  work  which  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  does  in  over  30  coun- 
tries, including  Israel.  As  you  just  heard,  I 
returned  from  my  first  trip  to  Israel  only  11 
days  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
my  impressions  with  you. 

In  Israel.  I  met  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  President,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Israel  is  a  democracy,  and  a  vibrant 
one.  But  it  was  not  through  the  politicians 
that  I  made  my  real  encounter  with  Israel. 

Rather,  it  was  through  my  meetings  with 
Israelis  working  on  energy  projects.  I  serve 
on  the  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. I  wanted  to  learn  about  different  sci- 
entific projects  in  Israel  and  in  doing  this  I 
encountered  the  spirit  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  three  of  them. 

On  my  third  day  I  met  Dr  Uri  Marchaim 
who  was  born  on  a  kibbutz.  Uri  did  cancer 
research  in  the  United  States,  but  he  left 
the  United  States  and  returned  to  Israel  to 
work  full  time  on  a  fascinating  research 
project.  He  is  working  on  a  system  to  con- 
vert agricultural  waste  into  usable  products. 

Uri's  system  provides  all  of  the  energy  to 
heat  the  water  at  his  kibbutz.  However,  as 
he  took  enormous  patience  to  point  out,  his 
is  not  primarily  an  energy  project.  Methane 
fuel  is  only  one  byproduct.  What  Uri  and 
his  associates  have  developed  is  not  some- 
thing new— a  digester  which  recycles 
wastes— but  by  producing  more  products, 
they  have  created  a  system  which  farms  will 
want  to  purchase.  The  primary  products  are 
fertilizer  and  feed.  The  first  is  used  to  fertil- 
ize soil  and  the  second  is  used  to  feed  live- 
stock as  well  as  fish  in  commercial  fish 
ponds. 

Uri's  dream  is  such  wide  use  of  his  system 
that  it  can  produce  a  second  "green  revolu- 
tion"—8,  10  times  over.  But  Uri  is  also  a  kib- 
butznik.  He  believes  in  the  way  of  life  they 
have  fashioned  for  themselves  at  Kfar 
Giladi.  He  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  50 
percent  of  all  Israeli  agricultural  exports 
comes  from  the  kibbutzim.  And  he  has  his 
dream  to  create  a  better  and  more  produc- 
tive Israel  and  a  better  and  more  productive 
world. 

The  second  individual  who  left  a  strong 
impression  on  me  was  Abiel  Ravin;  Abi.  He 
is  in  charge  of  building  the  solar  ponds  lo- 
cated at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  solar  ponds  are  a  fascinating  and  inno- 
vative idea  which  is  based  on  some  very 
simple  concepts. 

In  an  ordinary  pond,  the  Sun's  rays  heat 
the  bottom  and  rai.se  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  layer  of  water.  Hot  water  is  lighter  so 
the  warmer  bottom  layer  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  heat  is  dispersed. 

In  this  solar  pond,  the  bottom  level  is 
water  from  the  Dead  Sea.  much  heavier 
than  ordinary  water.  The  heat  is  contained 
in  the  bottom  layer.  The  day  we  were  there 
the  temperature  of  the  bottom  layer  was 
210  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  hot  water  is  then  pumped  into  a 
boiler  to  heat  freon  to  drive  the  turbines 
which  generates  electricity  for  the  people  of 
Israel. 


Abi.  just  like  Uri,  also  has  a  dream.  Some- 
day he  would  like  to  turn  half  of  the  Dead 
Sea  into  a  huge  solar  lake,  each  section  di- 
vided with  a  curtain.  And  this  solar  lake,  he 
believes,  could  produce  enough  electricity  to 
supply  all  of  Israel's  needs. 

The  third  individual  I  met  on  my  last  day 
in  Israel  was  Prof.  Renata  Reisfeld  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  This  re- 
markable woman  who  in  1981  was  awarded 
the  world's  first  "Solar  Energy  Chair"  spent 
her  childhood  in  war  time  Poland  fleeing 
the  Nazis.  She  had  no  time  for  school  and  it 
was  not  until  the  early  fifties  after  coming 
to  Israel,  she  began  her  education. 

After  learning  eight  languages  and  becom- 
ing a  professor  of  inorganic  chemistry,  she 
decided  at  the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur  war 
to  turn  her  attention  to  solar  energy. 

She  explained  that  her  work  could  have 
not  been  accomplished  without  her  natural 
curiosity,  but  that  "Israel's  desperate  need 
for  cheaper  fuel  was  the  moving  force  "  for 
her  research. 

What  she  has  accomplished  with  fluores- 
cent solar  concentrators  is  fascinating  and 
hopeful.  First,  the  specially  treated  glass 
can  absorb  diffuse,  not  just  direct  sunlight. 
One  of  the  major  expenses  in  present  sys- 
tems is  the  tracking  device  needed  to  receive 
direct  sunlight. 

Second,  the  treated  pieces  of  glass  or  plas- 
tic have  different  colors  and  the  different 
colors  absorb  the  energy  of  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  How  the  whole  system 
works  is  this  way.  Sunlight,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, is  absorbed  by  the  plate  and  the  plate 
acts  as  a  concentrator  directing  the  power 
of  the  light  to  the  edges  of  the  plate  where 
photovoltaic  cells  are  attached.  The  cell,  in 
turn,  converts  the  Sun's  energy  into  elec- 
tricity. 

Her  system,  when  commercially  devel- 
oped, could  be  30  times  cheaper  than 
present  technology. 

I  might  just  add  that  two  of  those  projects 
received  partial  funding  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Uri's  project  support 
was  cut  off  in  1981,  despite  a  contract.  For- 
tunately, he  has  managed  to  make  his  work 
commercially  viable. 

Professor  Reisfeld's  funding  will  end  in 
September  this  year.  The  Energy  Depart- 
ment is  ending  funding  well  before  the  re- 
search has  reached  commercial  viability. 
That  makes  no  sense  at  all.  There  may  be 
an  oil  glut  at  the  moment,  but  it  will  not 
last.  We  need,  and  Israel  especially  needs, 
viable  alternatives  to  oil. 

Unfortunately  this  administration  has  a 
very  limited  vision  in  developing  technol- 
ogies for  energy  at  the  basic  research  state. 
Only  nuclear  energy  is  to  be  supported  by 
the  Government.  This  narrow  ideological 
vision,  unless  something  is  done,  will  bring 
an  end  of  U.S.  support  for  many  promising 
projects,  including  Professor  Reisfeld's. 

These  three  individuals  exemplify  the  as- 
pirations, the  spirit,  and  the  vision  of  Israel. 
They  are  fashioning  for  themselves  and 
their  country  new  technologies  and  a  new 
way  of  life.  They  taught  me  not  only  about 
their  work  but  also  their  country.  Literally. 
I  had  the  feeling  being  with  them,  that 
there  is  nothing  they  cannot  accomplish 
with  their  intellect,  hard  work,  and  determi- 
nation. 

When  visiting  them.  I  also  traveled  to  the 
Golan  Heights  and  the  Good  Fence,  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Lebanon. 
Through  my  own  eyes  I  came  to  understand 
why  the  Golan  Heights  must  remain  Israeli 
territory. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  Israeli  politics. 
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Israeli  politics  are  incredibly  lively  and 
volatile.  The  Israeli  people  have  strong 
opinions  and  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  them. 
The  major  political  coalitions— Likud  and 
Labor— take  widely  different  views  on  the 
two  major  topics  of  the  day— Lebanon  and 
the  West  Bank. 

My  assistant  tells  of  arriving  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  he  had  not  seen  in  13  years. 
However,  he  arrived  at  9  o'clock  (news 
time).  Therefore  the  reunion  had  to  wait  20 
minutes  until  the  news  was  over. 

Listening  and  watching  the  news  is  a  pas- 
sion with  the  Israeli  people.  After  five  wars 
in  25  years,  the  obsession  with  news  is  not 
surprising.  Think  of  it.  That  is  incredible. 
People  should  not  have  to  live  in  such  inse- 
curity. 

And  it  is  even  more  understandable  when 
one  reviews  the  different  ideas  Likud  and 
Labor  each  have  concerning  Lebanon  or  the 
West  Bank.  Although  there  is  heated  debate 
within  the  Likud  coalition  on  the  Lebanese 
war,  the  Likud  basically  supports  the  goals 
and  accomplishments  of  the  war,  especially 
the  agreement  with  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Likud  position,  the  Government  posi- 
tion, is  that  Israel  will  not  withdraw  unless 
Syria  and  the  PLO  agree  to  leave  Lebanon. 
The  Labor  coalition,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed  all  of  the  Lebanon  operation 
beyond  the  40-kilometer  limit.  When  we 
were  in  Israel.  Labor  called  for  an  immedi- 
ate unilateral  withdrawal  from  central  and 
eastern  Lebanon. 

But  if  you  look  at  each  position,  each  is 
fraught  with  peril.  If  Syria  does  not  agree 
to  withdraw.  Israeli  soldiers  patrolling  the 
east  and  central  areas  will  continue  to  be 
picked  off  by  small  raiding  parties.  Five  sol- 
diers were  killed  last  week  bringing  the  total 
killed  to  500  since  the  invasion  began.  And 
as  opposition  leader  Peres  pointed  out, 
there  are  over  700,000  guns  in  private 
hands,  one  for  every  three  people  in  Leba- 
non. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Israel  does  engage 
in  unilateral  withdrawal,  it  opens  that  area 
for  a  return  by  either  the  Syrians  or  the 
PLO  or  both.  A  premature  withdrawal  may 
also  endanger  the  fragile  state  of  the  Leba- 
nese Government's  efforts  to  rebuild  a 
strong  army  capable  of  controlling  the 
country  itself. 

Or  look  at  the  West  Bank.  Likud's  posi- 
tion is  automony  with  free  right  of  Jewish 
immigration.  Labor's  position  is  essentially 
the  Jordan  option:  return  the  territory  to 
Jordan  with  strong  Israeli  defense  outposts. 
In  the  present  context,  the  Likud  position 
is  close  to  annexation  since  there  is  no  one 
to  negotiate  with  on  autonomy,  and  elec- 
tions on  the  West  Bank  have  produced  pro- 
PLO  mayors.  But  if  it  is  annexation,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  West  Bank  Arabs?  If 
they  are  denied  Israeli  citizenship,  the 
democratic  ideals  of  the  state  are  destroyed. 
Conversely,  if  they  are  granted  full  citizen- 
ship, in  the  near  future  Israel  will  no  longer 
be  a  Jewish  state. 

The  Labor  position  also  has  its  troubles. 
Does  King  Hussein  want  to  negotiate?  On 
April  10.  he  firmly  rejected  the  Reagan  plan 
to  participate  in  negotiations.  Then  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  PLO.  But  does  Hussein 
truly  want  to  recover  the  West  Bank?  He  is 
already  a  minority  ruler  within  Transjordan 
which  is  60  percent  Palestinian  and  only  40 
percent  Bedouin.  And  would  the  Jordanian 
option  satisfy  the  nationalistic  aspirations 
of  the  Palestinians? 

One  thing  is  clear:  there  are  no  quick, 
easy  solutions.  No  solution  is  obvious.  For 
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this  reason,  it  is  wrong  that  every  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration believes  at  some  time  that  it 
has  the  solution  and  therefore  it  must  pres- 
sure Israel  into  accepting  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  tried  once 
again  over  the  past  year.  The  President  ap- 
parently hoped  that  Hussein  would  con- 
clude that  if  the  United  States  were  willing 
to  exert  pressure  on  Israel  before  peace 
talks  began,  the  United  States  would  ulti- 
mately exert  even  more  pressure  once  the 
negotiating  process  became  more  formal. 
And,  therefore,  Hussein  would  join  the 
peace  talks. 

Toward  this  end.  the  administration  con- 
sidered selling  F-5's  and  Stinger  missiles  to 
Jordan  (congressional  opposition  stopped 
the  sale),  suspended  the  sale  of  75  F-16's  to 
Israel,  tried  to  get  Congress  to  reduce  grant 
military  aid  by  $200  million  and  refused  to 
supply  data  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  Israeli  fighter  jet  called  the  "Lavi." 

And   none   of    it    worked.    King   Hussein 
could  not  or  would  not  join  the  peace  proc- 
ess. 
Why? 

Well  as  I  grow  older.  I  come  to  believe 
that  the  world  is  divided  between  those  who 
want  to  reach  solutions  through  talking  and 
compromise  and  those  who  do  not.  I  went  to 
Israel  fervently  hoping  to  find  in  my  talks 
with  Palestinians  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Such  people  do  exist,  but  they  are  few  and 
they  are  not  in  leadership  positions.  My  as- 
sistant had  a  discussion  with  one  Palestini- 
an that  went  like  this:  "I  want  Israel  out. 
No.  No.  You  misunderstand.  I  don't  want  to 
kill  them.  They  can  stay  here,  but  they 
must  live  according  to  our  laws.  Islamic 
laws.  (You  won't  consider  an  Israeli  state 
and  a  Palestinian  state  living  side  by  side  in 
peace?)  No.  it  is  all  or  nothing." 
How  do  you  explain  such  intransigence? 
I  have  been  told  by  some  Mideast  experts 
that  while  the  Arab  national  character  can 
accept  the  existence  of  minorities  within 
their  presence,  they  cannot  accept  one  of 
those  minorities  being  a  majority  and  ruling 
within  their  own  state.  It  fundamentally 
violates  the  principles  of  Arab  Islam. 

In  time,  they  also  tell  me  that  may  change 
as  more  and  more  people  are  educated  and 
westernized.  They  say  it  is  no  surprise  that 
Egypt,  the  most  western  of  Arab  states,  was 
the  first  and  Lebanon  the  second  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Israel. 

So  we  must  be  patient  and  steady  in  our 
course.  The  administration  has  now  wisely 
withdrawn  all  the  earlier  pressures  it  ap- 
plied to  Israel.  It  apparently  now  realizes 
that  Israel  is  our  best  ally  in  the  Middle 
East  and  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution. 
With  patience,  a  change  may  occur  in  the 
next  5  years,  10  or  15  years.  We  should  watch 
for  it.  We  should  encourage  any  Arab  state  or 
leader  who  is  willing  to  live  in  peace  with 
Israel.  We  should  also  be  cautious. 

Israel  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  in 
the  20th  century.  With  serious  problemis 
and  under  severe  threats,  it  has  remained  a 
democracy  and  maintained  its  ideals. 

On  one  of  my  first  days  in  Israel  I  visited 
Yad  Ve'shem.  the  memorial  for  the  6  mil- 
lion Jews  killed  in  the  holocaust.  Like  most 
gentiles,  I  am  aware  of  what  the  Nazis  and 
their  allies  did  to  the  Jewish  people.  But 
only  at  Yad  Ve'shem  did  I  feel  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  and  the  enormity  of  the  loss. 

In  the  semidarkness  of  the  interior  hall, 
the  names  of  the  Nazi  death  camps,  carved 
in  stones,  are  dimly  lit  by  a  single  torch.  In 
another    hall,    there    are    pillars    for   each 
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Veshem  I  experienced  two  simple 
the  world  is  still  beset  by  anti- 
The  forces  which  unleased  the 
people   simply   because   they 
still  exists.  In  Russia,  for  exam- 
anti-Semitism  is  contained  just 
surface,    and    everyday    official 
only  makes  life  harder  for  people 
they  are  Jewish,  but  also  re- 
let   them   emigrate.    In   our   own 
,  in  Argentina,  the  armed  forces 
taught  to  fear  and  hate  Jews,  and 
Jewish  people  as  part  of  an  interna- 
cor  spiracy. 

a  world,  Jews  must  have  a  secure 
lome.  an  Israel. 

a  much  stated  truth,  but  there  is 
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physical  force  exists— Israel.  Jews 
the  world  have  a  security  they 
enjoyed  before. 

Veshem  I  reaffirmed  my  behef. 
that  the  world  community  will 
n  accept  that  kind  of  anti-Semetic 
But  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
Jewish  sUte— which  guarantees 
as  Christians  that  it  will  never 
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public  official  and  a  civic  and  youth 
activity  leader. 

His  leadership  stretched  from  the 
Capital  City  Club,  director  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  director  of  the  Executive 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  vice 
president  of  the  Northeast  Georgia 
Council  Boy  Scouts,  member  of  the 
Stephens  County  Hospital  Authority, 
chairman  of  the  Toccoa-Stephens 
County  Planning  Commission.  Toccoa 
city  commissioner,  mayor  of  Toccoa, 
steward  of  the  Toccoa  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  president  of  Geor- 
gia Textile  Manufacturers  Association, 
board  of  trustees  for  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Georgia  Tech  and  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Ports  Authority. 

In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Phil  Lan- 
drum,  former  Congressman  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Georgia,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  most  fiercely  competitive  of  techni- 
cal industries.  Bub  Greer  is  able  to  move 
from  the  board  room  meeting  of  executives 
to  the  loom  room  of  the  weaver  and  onto 
the  playgrounds  of  the  weaver's  children 
with  equal  skill,  leadership  and  grace,  so 
rare  in  the  industrial  world  of  today.* 
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prom  ises 
a^ain. 

isited  Israel,  and  I  feel  very  close 

people  and  their  aspirations.  I  assure 

as  one  Member  of  Congress,  will 

to  support  it  and  work  to  maintain 

relationship  that  exists  between 

States  and  Israel.* 
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HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  irsday.  September  29,  1983 
Mr.  J  ENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privileg !  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  man 
who  de'  oted  35  years  of  his  life  to  the 
textile  ndustry  and  yet  integrated  his 
family  !  .nd  community  into  that  life. 

Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.  noted  L.  P.  (Bub) 

Greer's  loyalty  and  service  by  break- 

trac  ition  and  naming  its  facility  on 

Line  in  Toccoa,  Ga.,  the  L.  P. 

.  fr..  Plant. 

ciireer  with  Coats  &  Clark  took 

frqm  chief  engineer  to  vice  presi- 

the  Finishing  Division,  and  fi- 

1  o  vice  president  and  head  of 

Ms  nufacturing  Division,  covering 

he  10  Georgia  manufacturing 

facilities,     employing 
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HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
today  like  to  recognize  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1983,  as  "Week  of  the  Nurse", 
and  with  great  pride,  salute  the  nurs- 
ing staff  of  my  districts  Alexandria 
Hospital.  This  week  is  sponsored  by 
the  Virginia  Nurses  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Virginia  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  Association  and  the 
Student  Nurses  Association  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  has  been  officially  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor  with  a  certificate  of 
recognition. 

I  was  informed  by  Laura  Tartaro, 
chairperson  of  the  Alexandria  Hospi- 
tal's Organizational  Committee,  that 
this  week  will  be  observed  with  a 
"Walk  for  Health  "  which  will  start  at 
the  hospital  at  11:30.  The  march  will 
continue  for  4  miles,  and  will  include 
custom-designed  buttons,  balloons, 
and  T-shirts  for  its  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nursing  staff  of  the 
Alexandra  Hospital,  and  others  which 
similarly  serve  their  communities 
around  the  State,  deserve  our  praise 
and  commendation  for  the  unsung 
work  they  provide  year  around.  I  be- 
lieve designation  of  this  week  as 
"Week  of  the  Nurse"  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute in  recognition  of  all  their  contribu- 
tions.* 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
control  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pol- 
lution. I  hope  the  Nonpoint  Source 
Control  Act  of  1983  will  be  incorpora- 
ted in  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  be  reported  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion later  this  year. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  establish  a 
workable,  achievable  approach  to  the 
control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. I  have  worked  with  many  organi- 
zations involved  in  and  affected  by 
this  legislation;  however,  I  look  for- 
ward to  full  exploration  of  this  com- 
plex issue  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions during  upcoming  hearings  before 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  unlike  point 
sources  of  pollution,  nonpoint  sources 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  national 
contro'  program  with  national  regula- 
tions and  standards.  Rather,  controls 
must  be  developed  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  address  local  conditions. 
The  Federal  role,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  encouragement,  both  financial 
and  other;  to  provide  leadership  in  ele- 
vating nonpoint  sources  to  a  national 
priority;  to  assure  that  the  Federal  in- 
vestment is  wisely  spent,  and  that  im- 
plementation is  moving  forward  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  work  has  been 
done  in  this  area,  in  planning  under 
section  208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  in  implementation  by  the  States, 
even  without  Federal  assistance.  The 
National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  conducted  a  survey  which  in- 
dicates that  44  States  are  taking  some 
action  to  control  agricultural  nonpoint 
sources.  A  survey  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Paper  Industry  for  Air 
and  Stream  Improvement  indicates 
that  40  States  are  moving  to  imple- 
ment programs  for  silviculture  non- 
point  source  controls.  There  is  consid- 
erable interest  in  doing  much  more,  if 
funds  and  other  encouragement  from 
the  Federal  Government  were  avail- 
able. 

Further,  many  of  the  techniques, 
known  as  best  management  practices 
(BMP),  to  control  a  number  of  non- 
point  sources  of  pollution,  have  been 
developed  over  the  years,  although 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done. 
Again,  we  need  encouragement  to  put 
these  practices  into  place. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  Federal 
leadership  and  encouragement,  build- 
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ing  on  past  planning;  supplementing 
ongoing  State  implementation  pro- 
grams; providing  incentives  to  States, 
substate  agencies  and  individuals,  to 
put  those  BMP's  and  other  measures 
already  tested  into  effect  on  an  ex- 
panded basis,  as  well  as  to  continue  to 
work  out  new  approaches  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  forms  of  water  pollution. 
The  bill  establishes  an  implementa- 
tion program  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  as  a  necessary  and  logical  follow- 
through  to  the  planning  and  data 
gathering  already  done  under  section 
208  and  other  sections  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  States  would  be  required  to 
develop  4-year  implementation  plans, 
specifying  stream  segments  to  be  ad- 
dressed, categories  and  subcategories 
of  sources  to  be  controlled,  BMP's  and 
other  measures  to  be  used,  and  to  pro- 
pose expeditious  timetables  for  achiev- 
ing these  controls.  Enforcement,  tech- 
nical assistance,  education,  training, 
and  other  methods  would  be  part  of 
the  plan. 

The  bill  emphasizes  the  need  to 
begin  the  control  process  at  the  local 
and  State  levels,  by  those  who  will  be 
involved  in  implementing  the  plans.  It 
requires  the  States,  in  developing  their 
implementation  plans,  to  work  closely 
with  local  agencies,  such  as  conserva- 
tion districts,  208  agencies,  watershed 
districts  and  others  which  have  experi- 
ence in  controlling  nonpoint  sources. 

The  bill  sets  no  time  deadlines  by 
which  BMP's  must  be  implemented.  I 
believe  a  fixed  deadline  for  installa- 
tion of  control  measures  would  be 
counterproductive,  encouraging  States 
to  come  forth  with  only  those  plans 
they  know  they  can  achieve.  It  does, 
however,  require  the  States,  working 
with  substate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals,  to  propose  their 
own  timetables  for  expeditious 
achievement  of  this  goal.  I  underline 
the  word  expeditious;  we  want  the 
States  to  be  bold  as  well  as  realistic  in 
setting  their  goals  and  we  want  the 
Administrator  to  insist  on  ambitious 
plans,  as  long  as  there  is  a  realistic 
chance  of  success. 

Once  the  State  submits  its  report 
and  plan  to  the  Administrator  of  EPA, 
the  Administrator  has  6  months  to 
review  it.  Unless  the  Administrator 
specifically  disapproves  all  or  parts  of 
that  report,  it  is  automatically  ap- 
proved. The  Administrator  may  disap- 
prove all  or  portions  of  a  plan  if  the 
State  does  not  have  adequate  author- 
ity to  implement  it;  if  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently expeditious;  or  if  it  is  otherwise 
inadequate. 

If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan,  or  if 
its  plan  is  not  approved,  a  local  agency 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  State, 
assume  implementation  for  its  area. 
Such  an  organization  must  have  a  his- 
tory of  experience  in  nonpoint  source 
controls,  and  have  authority  to  imple- 
ment a  control  program. 
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Also,  a  State  may  request  EPA  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  devel- 
oping a  portion  of  its  overall  plan. 

In  developing  the  implementation 
plan,  and  in  collecting  whatever  addi- 
tional data  are  necessary.  States  are 
encouraged  to  use  funds  under  sec- 
tions 106,  205(g),  and  205(j). 

States  are  encouraged  to  use  pro- 
grams under  other  laws  to  comple- 
ment this  bill  wherever  possible. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  other 
Federal  programs  may  work  at  odds 
with  nonpoint  source  control,  placing 
farmers  in  catch-22  positions,  or  en- 
couraging practices  which  would  coun- 
teract nonpoint  source  control  meas- 
ures. To  better  coordinate  the  non- 
point  source  control  effort,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  States  to  identify  other 
Federal  programs  which  run  counter 
to  their  nonpoint  source  control  plans, 
and  to  recommend  changes  in  these 
programs.  The  Administrator  of  EPA 
would  forward  these  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
which  would  be  required  to  consider 
the  States'  comments  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  administer  their 
own  programs  in  a  way  that  helps 
States  implement  their  plans. 

I  hope  that  the  cumulative  com- 
ments from  the  States,  together  with 
their  recommendations  for  change, 
would  be  helpful  to  other  Federal 
agencies  in  solving  a  problem  which 
reaches  across  agency  mandates,  and 
affects  the  wealth  of  this  Nation:  our 
lands,  and  our  waters. 

The  bill  also  extends  section  304(k), 
which  authorizes  EPA  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  provides  supplemental  funds 
for  programs  under  these  agencies 
which  could  assist  in  controlling  non- 
point  sources  of  pollution. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  where- 
by a  downstream  State  with  an  ap- 
proved implementation  plan  may,  if  its 
waters  are  being  affected  by  upstream 
pollution,  request  the  Administrator 
to  call  a  management  conference  of 
States  along  the  water  body,  and  to  re- 
solve the  problem  between  the  States. 
I  believe  such  an  approach  is  fair  to 
those  States  willing  to  do  a  good  job. 
We  cannot  ask  a  State  to  spend  its  fi- 
nancial resources  for  water  cleanup  if 
its  own  citizens  cannot  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits, or  if  they  are  in  fact  damaged  by 
pollution  from  another  State.  The 
management  conference  concept  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  water  pol- 
lution control  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  Under 
this  approach,  Lake  Erie,  a  "dead " 
lake,  began  its  return  to  health.  I  be- 
lieve the  negotiated  approach  can 
prove  a  useful  means  to  resolve  non- 
point  source  issues  among  States,  and 
assure  that  those  States  which  are 
willing  to  control  nonpoint  sources  will 
not  suffer  from  another  State's  indif- 
ference. 
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In  developing  the  implementation 
plan,  and  in  collecting  whatever  addi- 
tional data  are  necessary.  States  are 
encouraged  to  use  funds  under  sec- 
tions 106,  205(g)  and  205(j)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

For  implementing  the  plan,  the  bill 
provides  $150  million  per  year  on  a  50/ 
50  matching  basis.  The  tools  available 
would  include  education,  training, 
technical  assistance,  cost  sharing,  and 
other  services.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  the  States  are  to  be  ju- 
dicious in  their  use  of  cost  sharing  for 
projects.  There  is  simply  not  enough 
money  in  this  modest  authorization  to 
fund  many  projects.  Instead,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  imple- 
mentation plans  at  the  State  level. 
Cost  sharing  is  but  one  of  many  tools, 
and  no  one  should  suspend  action  in 
the  anticipation  of  funds  becoming 
available  in  the  future.  Accordingly,  I 
will  be  interested  to  gather  testimony 
on  whether  a  cap  should  be  placed  on 
cost-sharing,  and  what  that  cap  should 
be. 

As  a  further  incentive,  the  bill  con- 
tains no  distribution  formula;  rather. 
States  are  encouraged  to  come  in  for 
as  much  money  as  they  can  match— al- 
though there  is  a  cap  of  15  percent  of 
the  appropriation  per  State. 

Congress  will  keep  close  watch  over 
what  is  going  on  across  the  land,  and 
provide  stronger  measures  if  such  are 
necessary.  The  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  how  the  program  is  going;  and  to 
report,  by  January  1988,  on  whether 
this  incentive  program  is  working,  or 
whether  stronger  measures  are  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overstate  the 
need  to  vigorously  control  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution.  Preliminary  in- 
formation gathered  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  indicates  that  the 
total  economic  costs  of  sediment  and 
pollutants  associated  with  erosion  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  $2.5  to  $3  billion 
per  year,  for  water  treatment,  dredg- 
ing, for  loss  of  reservoir  capacity,  for 
flooding,  channel  maintenance,  and 
damage  to  many  other  resources.  Non- 
point  sources  carry  not  only  sediment 
but  nutrients,  pesticides,  and  other 
toxic  substances.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  urban  and  suburban  areas  as 
well  as  in  rural  areas. 

The  nonpoint  problem  can  no  longer 
be  neglected.  There  is  broad  agree- 
ment that  action  should  be  taken. 
While  no  overall  consensus  has  been 
reached  on  all  aspects,  many  groups 
have  been  working  together  to  develop 
areas  of  agreement. 

I  have  worked  with  these  groups, 
and  sincerely  thank  them  for  sharing 
their  ideas  with  me.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  a  good  starting  point;  and  an  ap- 
proach which  will  work  and  will  yield 
the  best  results.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued and  expanded  dialog  with  all 
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a  comprehensive  report,  on  January  1.  1988. 
on  the  success  of  the  incentives  program, 
and  whether  further  measures  are  warrant- 
ed in  future  legislation.* 
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controls. 

Agencies:  States  are  required  to 
i  nnum  extent  practicable  to  utilize 
and  organizations  with  expe- 
lonpoint  source  controls, 
and  (g)  Approval/disapproval:  par- 
al;  A  States  plan  is  automatically 
unless    EPA    disapproves    all    or 
within  6  months  of  submission, 
disapprove  the  plan  if  the  State 
have  adequate  authority  to  imple- 
f  the  schedule  is  not  sufficiently 
,  or  if  it  is  otherwise  inadequate 
he  goals  of  the  bill.  If  a  State  re- 
iubmit  or  resubmit  a  plan,  a  local 
with  the  approval  of  the  State, 
technical  assistance  and  funding  to 
a  plan  for  its  area.  A  State  may 
technical  assistance  from  EPA  in  de- 
ijortions  of  its  plan.  The  Stale  then 
[  lement  the  plan. 
Interstate    waters:    Where    nonpoint 
rom  one  State  are  polluting  the 
r  another  State,  the  downstream 
.  if  it  has  an  approved  plan,  peti- 
to  call  an  interstate  conference  of 
along  the  water  body.  States  are 
ut  with  EPA  and  implement  an  ac- 
solution  to  the  problem. 
Fiu  ding:  The  bill  authorizes  $150  mil- 
rear,  through  1988,  in  50/50  match- 
to  States  to  carry  out  their  plans, 
no  formula,  but  there  is  a  15-per- 
imum  cap  per  Stale.  States  are  re- 
maintain    their    current    effort 
funds  under  this  bill  for  new  ef- 


CAPT.  PAUL  ROY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  19S3 
•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  honor  one  of  the  American 
marines  serving  with  the  multination- 
al forces  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Capt. 
Paul  Roy  of  Winslow,  Maine.  Captain 
Roy  is  the  marine  who  is  pictured  on 
the  September  26  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Captain  Roy  should  be  honored,  as 
should  all  the  American  marines  in 
Lebanon,  because  he  is  courageously 
serving  the  United  States  in  a  danger- 
ous situation.  As  commander  of  Alpha 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  8th  U,S.  Ma- 
rines, Captain  Roy  has  experienced 
firsthand  much  of  the  tragedy  result- 
ing from  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon.  In 
particular,  two  marines  in  his  compa- 
ny, 2d  Lt.  Donald  Losey  and  S.  Sgt.  Al- 
exander M.  Ortega,  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Despite  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Captain  Roy 
must  command,  he  has  kept  the  com- 
posure and  professionalism  that  is  typ- 
ical of  a  marine. 

Throughout  the  4  months  he  has 
been  in  Beirut,  Captain  Roy  has  ex- 
pressed his  dedication  to  his  mission  in 
that  country.  In  a  recent  interview,  he 
stated  that  "the  Marines  do  not  want 
to  leave.  If  we  left  now,  we  would  feel 
that  the  cause  for  which  we  came  was 
for  naught."  His  outlook,  in  light  of 
what  he  has  certainly  experienced,  is 
admirable. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  job  that 
Captain  Roy  and  his  compatriots  are 
doing.  I  am  sure  that  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Roy  of  Winslow,  are 
especially  proud.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  marines'  mission  in  Lebanon  will 
be  completed  early  and  successfully  so 
Captain  Roy  and  the  other  men  will 
return  home  soon.« 
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of  the  program:  and  to  provide 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  2867,  BAN- 
NING FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
printed  an  amendment  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  which  would  ban 
the  use  of  Federal  lands  for  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  private  industry  not  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  project  or  program. 
This  amendment  is  offered  in  response 
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to  an  idea  proposed  by  some  members 
of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  Council 
that  we  use  Federal  lands  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  privately  generated 
hazardous  wastes.  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  should  not  use  our  Federal 
lands  for  privately  generated  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  make  it  clear  that  our  Federal  lands 
will  not  become  the  dump  of  last 
resort. 

No  one  can  deny  that  private  indus- 
try has  had  a  tough  time  finding 
wastes  sites.  I  feel  this  situation  is  true 
because  the  public  is  skeptical  about 
enforcement  of  our  hazardous  waste 
regulations.  Many  firms  have  invited 
public  skepticism  by  opposing  hazard- 
ous waste  regulations  and  by  display- 
ing a  strong  unwillingness  to  take  re- 
medial action  on  their  own.  Conse- 
quently today,  industry  faces  some  ob- 
stacles in  finding  acceptable  hazardous 
wastes  sites.  The  solution,  however,  is 
not  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  relief.  The  solution  is  not  to 
turn  our  Federal  lands  into  the  dump 
of  last  resort.  Rather,  a  better  solution 
would  be  to  work  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  implement  proce- 
dures which  give  the  public  confidence 
in  waste  disposal.  A  more  sensible  solu- 
tion would  be  if  industry  would  follow 
the  spirit  of  RCRA  and  would  recover 
some  wastes  and  conserve,  so  less 
wastes  would  be  generated. 

This  amendment  allows  two  note- 
worthy exceptions  to  the  ban  on  Fed- 
eral lands  for  hazardous  wastes.  The 
amendment  allows  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  u.se  Federal  lands  for  stor- 
age and  limited  disposal  methods  in 
the  course  of  cleaning  up  a  Superfund 
site.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
allows  the  storage,  disposal,  or  treat- 
ment of  Federal  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  research  related  to 
hazardous  waste  treatment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  only  be  allowed  to 
use  Federal  lands  for  these  two  pur- 
poses if  the  Administrator  determined 
that  there  is  no  other  reasonably 
available  facility. 

These  two  exceptions  are  consistent 
with  current  practices  at  the  EPA  and 
recognize  the  necessary  role  EPA 
plays  in  dealing  with  the  hazardous 
waste  problem.  These  exceptions  in  no 
way  compromise  current  EPA  proce- 
dures, procedures  I  should  add  which 
are  used  in  rare  circumstances.  In- 
stead, the  intent  of  the  ban  is  to  pre- 
vent our  Federal  lands  from  becoming 
a  general  dump  site  for  an  industry 
which  has  trouble  finding  a  site.  This 
amendment  would  prevent  Federal 
lands  from  becoming  the  dump  site  of 
last  resort  and  instead  force  industry 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  an  honest 
and  forthright  manner. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  comment 
on  what  the  amendment  does  not  say. 
The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
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use  of  Federal  lands  for  wastes  gener- 
ated by  Federal  programs.  To  do  so, 
would  be  in  my  opinion,  hypocritical. 
The  amendment  only  deals  with  haz- 
ardous wastes  as  defined  by  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  And  the  amendment  only  address- 
es Federal  lands  owned  or  leased  by 
the  United  States  and  specifically  ex- 
empts lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  Indian  or  Indian  tribal 
lands.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
only  allows  the  Administrator  to  use 
Federal  lands  in  the  course  of  removal 
action  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
Superfund  program.  Removal  action  is 
only  taken  in  the  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, and  consequently  the  uni- 
verse of  affected  wastes  would  be  rela- 
tively small. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  amendment  and  consider  it  care- 
fully. I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
EPA  in  drafting  this  amendment  so  as 
not  to  restrict  their  actions  any  more 
than  necessary.  I  feel  this  amendment 
is  an  important  statement  on  what  our 
Federal  lands  should  be  used  for  and 
what  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal.* 
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one  of  the  largest  councils  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  also  has 
one  of  the  largest  K  of  C  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States,  numbering  in 
excess  of  65.000  men.  Since  joining  St. 
Thomas  Council  No.  4815  in  1976, 
Larry  has  been  a  man  devoted  to  the 
council.  He  has  served  the  council  in 
almost  every  capacity,  and  on  July  11, 
1982.  he  had  the  honor  of  being  in- 
stalled as  Grand  Knight.  I  know  that 
Larry  was  honored  on  becoming 
Grand  Knight,  but  I  am  sure  the  occa- 
sion was  made  all  the  more  important 
since  it  was  during  the  centennial  year 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  example  seen  in  Larry's  dedica- 
tion to  what  I  believe  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  service  organizations  just 
gives  witness  to  the  fact  that  during 
these  times  when  man's  humanity 
toward  his  fellow  man  has  been  se- 
verely tested,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus have  stood  firm. 

I  offer  Larry  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  that  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  for  his  service  as  Grand 
Knight  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful year  as  Faithful  Navigator.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY 
GUILLEMETTE,  SR. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  American,  and  distin- 
guished member  of  his  community.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Larry  Guille- 
mette.  Sr. 

For  28  years.  Larry  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  on  Saturday.  October  8,  1983,  his 
family,  friends,  and  fellow  Knights 
will  be  honoring  him  for  his  service  to 
the  K  of  C  and  more  importantly  for 
his  recent  tenure  as  Grand  Knight  of 
Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle  Council  No. 
4815  in  Old  Bridge.  N.J. 

Ever  since  Larry  joined  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  Woodhaven  Council  in 
Queens,  N.Y.  in  1955,  he  has  willing  to 
give  his  all  for  the  K  of  C.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  Woodhaven  Council,  and 
it  was  at  a  fourth  degree  K  of  C  func- 
tion that  he  met  Pat,  his  wife  of  25 
years.  When  Larry  left  the  Woodha- 
ven Council,  and  New  York  for  the 
suburbs  in  New  Jersey,  his  involve- 
ment in  the  Knights  went  with  him. 
He  joined  Immaculate  Conception 
Council  No.  4907  in  Spotswood.  N.J. 
where  his  father-in-law  celebrated  his 
40th  year  of  membership. 

In  1976.  Larry  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  his  present  council.  St. 
Thomas  Council  No.  4815,  which  was 
chartered  in  the  early   1960's  and  is 


DENNIS  A.  JOYNER,  DAV 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
August,  Dennis  A.  Joyner,  a  combat 
disabled  Vietnam  veteran,  was  elected 
National  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  at  their  national 
convention  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr. 
Joyner  had  held  positions  as  an  elect- 
ed national  vice  commander  in  the 
DAV  since  1979. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
have  established  an  outstanding 
record  in  promoting  the  interest  of  all 
veterans,  but  particularly  those  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  are  well  aware  of  the  tena- 
cious efforts  of  the  DAV  national  or- 
ganization here  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  in  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  2.3  million  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  disabled  in  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  those  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  served  during  the 
Vietnam  war  where  statistics  prove 
that  combat  personnel  sustained  and 
survived  far  more  catastrophic  disabil- 
ities than  those  who  served  in  prior 
wars. 

Over  96  percent  of  the  DAV's  out- 
standing corps  of  service  officers,  who 
provide  direct  assistance  to  thousands 
of  veterans  across  the  country,  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  For  this  perspective  as  well. 
Dennis    Joyner    became    the    fourth 
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Vietnam  veteran  to  be  elected  national 
commander  of  the  three-quarter  mil- 
lion member  veterans'  service  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Joyner  represented  the  DAV's 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  as  both 
2d  and  3d  junior  vice  commander.  He 
served  as  commander  and  chapter 
service  officer  of  the  DAV  Chapter  No. 
36  in  Vandergrift.  Pa.  He  is  presently 
only  one  of  two  who  have  served  in 
the  DAV's  highest  national  office  to 
have  been  awarded  that  organization's 
Outstanding  Disabled  Veteran  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Commander  Joyner  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  9th  Infantry  Division  in 
Vietnam.  While  on  patrol  in  June  1969 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  he  became  a 
triple  amputee  due  to  a  booby  trap  ex- 
plosion and  received  the  bronze  star  as 
well  as  the  Purple  Heart. 

Commander  Joyner  is  very  active  in 
civic  and  church  activities  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Legion,  AMVETS 
and  the  Court  Administrators  Associa- 
tion. He  received  a  BA  degree  in  ac- 
counting in  1975  from  Robert  Morris 
College,  Pittsburgh  after  having 
earned  an  A.A.  degree  from  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Allegheny  County 
in  1974.  He  served  for  4  years  as  ac- 
countant for  the  Westmoreland 
County  Juvenile  Service  Center  and 
fiscal  manager  for  the  Westmoreland 
County  courts,  Greensburg,  Pa.  He 
was  appointed  Westmoreland  County 
court  administrator  in  1979  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the 
eight-judge-court-system  and  all  court- 
related  offices.  Commander  Joyner 
lives  in  Apollo,  Pa.  with  his  wife 
Donna.  He  is  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Dennis  Jr.  and  Paul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  to 
the  veteran  community  as  a  whole 
that  Commander  Joyner,  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  has  overcome  what  many 
would  have  considered  insurmountable 
disabilities  to  become  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  within  his  national  organization. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  election  and  wish 
him  well  during  the  coming  year.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  O'CONNOR 
HOSPITAL  •89ERS  AND  THE  YU- 
AI  KAI  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  those  who  work  for  the  O'Con- 
nor Hospital  '89ers  and  the  Yu-Ai  Kai 
organization.  These  two  organizations 
will  be  cosponsoring  a  luncheon  this 
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the    O'Connor    Hospital 

the  Yu-Ai  Kai. 

with  the  noble  efforts  of  the 

„       of    Charity,    Amanda   and 

O  Connor  succeeded  in  estab- 

health  care  facility  for  the  el- 

the  impoverished.  And  the 

Hospital  'Sgers  have  success- 

perbetuated  the  work  begun  by 

Ccrmors  last  century  by  devel- 

thg  O'Connor  Hospital  from  a 

heilth  facility  into  one  of  our 

m^st  sophisticated  medical  cen- 

through  that  medical  center, 

Cdnnors'  dream  of  serving  the 

has    been    realized    again    and 


appropriate  that  the  Yu-Ai 

c|)mmunity  organization  dedi- 

providing   essential    human 

Lo  the  aged,  is  cosponsoring 

wonlerful  event.  Recognizing  the 

contribu  ions  and  of  pioneers  of  Japa- 

ancfstry  is,  of  course,  very  impor- 

me.    When    my    father    and 

^ttled  in  the  city  of  San  Jose 

thjn  70  years  ago.  they  shared  a 

their  children  would  have 

for  meaningful  and 

lives,  and  I  owe  my  well- 

the  success  of  that  dream. 

I  ask  you  and  all  other 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 

join  me,  the  O'Connor  89ers, 

Yu-Ai  Kai  in  honoring  all  of 

who  came  to  the  Santa 

with    little   more   than 

determination  and  their  willing- 
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qUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 

1983,  Dickinson  High  School, 

llustrious  institution  of  learn- 

J^rsey  City,  will  be  spotlighted 

important  occasion.  On  this 

class   of   1934   will   have   a 

(lance  at  the  West  End  Manor 

Branch,  N.J..  where  many  of 

s  most  august  graduates  will 

by  contemporary  personnel. 

ihool,  located  at  Palisade  and 

Avenues.    Jersey    City,    is    a 

magnifikent  structure,  sitting  on  a  hill- 
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top,  which  overlooks  a  good  portion  of 
Jersey  City  and  nearby  Hoboken.  This 
location  was  deliberately  planned  be- 
cause the  city  fathers  wanted  to  im- 
press the  public  traveling  on  the  trans- 
portation systems  below,  at  that  time, 
with  the  importance  of  Jersey  City 
and  their  municipal  pride  in  Jersey 
City. 

It  was  built  by  the  last  Republican 
mayor  Jersey  City  ever  had,  Mark 
Pagan. 

Built  as  the  first  comprehensive 
high  school  in  America,  visitors  came 
from  all  over  the  world,  from  the  Far 
East,  Europe,  South  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  see  it,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  high  school  that 
offered  academic,  technical,  vocation- 
al, and  business  training  all  in  one 
building. 

The  site  was  an  Army  trading  post  in 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  First  World  War,  and  was  used  as 
a  munitions  plant  in  the  Second  World 
War. 

Before  the  high  school  was  here, 
Gens.  Washington  and  Lafayette  used 
to  survey  the  troops  here  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  was  a  lookout 
for  the  British  troops  in  the  harbor. 

Dickinson  High  School,  the  oldest 
public  high  school  in  Jersey  City,  is  a 
national  historic  landmark. 

It  is  a  magnificant  example  of  John 
T.  Rolend's  work,  who  also  designed 
the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center.  The 
structure  is  beaux  arts  design.  The 
first  half  of  the  school  was  built  in 
1906  as  an  academic  high  school, 
which  would  serve  as  a  college  prepar- 
atory school;  the  second  half  was 
opened  in  1912,  and  was  designed  for 
vocational  education. 

The  finest  materials  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  building,  as  we 
can  see  by  the  marble  and  handpaint- 
ed  murals  in  the  entranceway  and  clas- 
sical friezes  which  decorate  the  stage. 
It  has  its  own  powerplant  with  genera- 
tors used  in  the  early  days  to  supply 
heat  and  light  which  still  can  be  used 
in  emergencies. 

Its  auditorium  has  2,000  seats  and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  public 
hall  in  New  Jersey.  Everyone  of  impor- 
tance visiting  the  area,  including 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  came 
here.  In  1912.  Theordore  Roosevelt, 
Williarn  Howard  Taft,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  all  spoke  on  successive  nights, 
campaigning  against  each  other  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  true  beauty  of  Dickin- 
son High  School  is  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  who  have  been 
educated  under  the  guidance  of  inter- 
ested, competent,  and  dynamic  teach- 
ers. This  facility  in  the  pre-World  War 
II  era  had  more  than  5,000  students  in 
attendance  during  some  of  the  school 
years,  working  on  a  split  schedule 
from  early  morning  to  the  evening. 
The  administrators  effectively  provid- 
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ed  for  the  needs  despite  the  grueling 
schedule. 

One  of  the  great  principals  of  Dick- 
inson High  School.  Dr.  Prank 
McMackin,  now  age  95,  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  50th  anniversary 
dinner  Saturday  evening.  Also  in  at- 
tendance will  be  Theresa  Mahoney, 
the  1934  graduating  class'  favorite 
English  teacher. 

The  graduates  will  be  coming  from 
more  than  a  dozen  States,  including 
California,  Louisiana,  Delaware,  and 
Virginia.  From  South  Carolina  comes 
Martin  J.  Higgins,  who  is  a  survivor  of 
World  War  lis  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Many  of  Dickinson  High  School's 
finest  young  men  served  our  Nation, 
including  Al  Blozis.  who  was  killed  in 
action  during  World  War  II. 

Many  of  the  1934  class  showed  their 
prowess  on  the  athletic  fields.  Ed 
Franco  became  a  legend  in  his  time  as 
an  ail-American  lineman  with  Ford- 
ham  University  as  one  of  the  "Seven 
Blocks  of  Granite."  He  has  been  elect- 
ed to  the  prestigious  College  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Some  of  the  athletes  of  that  class 
who  will  be  there  include  George  Bi- 
zelewicz.  Peter  McGovern,  Sal  Pisano. 
Ed  Toohey,  Ed  Bresnick,  and  Dick 
O'Reilly. 

A  special  honored  guest  will  be  their 
football  coach,  Charles  Witkowski,  an 
attorney  who  was  elected  a  city  com- 
missioner and  a  mayor  of  Jersey  City. 
The  class  of  1934  joins  the  list  of 
outstanding  Dickinson  High  School 
alumni  members  such  as  Maj.  Gen. 
Leland  S.  Hobbs,  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
movie  actor  Richard  Conte,  and  out- 
standing men  in  the  various  profes- 
sions, including  Dr.  Earl  Halligan,  Dr. 
Alfonse  Cinotti,  Dr.  Marcus  Carpen- 
ter, and  a  host  of  men  who  excel  in 
the  legal  profession,  such  as  Judge 
Peter  Artaserse,  Judge  Frank  A. 
Verga,  Judge  Joseph  S.  E.  Verga, 
Judge  Morris  Barison.  Judge  J.  Arnold 
Bressler,  and  Judge  Edward  P.  Zam- 
pella.  An  outstanding  graduate  now  in 
the  field  of  journalism  is  Milt  Kerzner, 
city  editor  of  the  Jersey  Journal. 

Dickinson  High  School  has  given  the 
world  Mary  Philbrook,  the  first 
woman  lawyer  in  New  Jersey;  also  New 
Jersey  legislator  Bayard  Faulkner, 
whose  famous  Faulkner  Act  gives  New 
Jersey  communities  opportunities  to 
choose  administrations  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  outstanding 
sons  and  daughters  of  Dickinson  High 
School  is  Sgt.  Joseph  Anthony,  who 
has  a  park  named  in  his  honor  as  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  local  young  men 
who  had  given  their  lives  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

The  first  public  college  in  New 
Jersey,  Douglas  College,  which  is  part 
of  Rutgers  University,  was  started  by  a 
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Dickinson     High     School     graduate. 
Mabel  Smith  Douglas. 

Another  great  student  was  Albert 
Whiting,  from  the  1934  class,  who 
went  on  to  be  a  college  president  and 
now  an  educational  consultant  in 
Washington. 

We  can  agree  that  the  Dickinson 
High  School  students  of  1934  have 
continued  the  quality  work  of  centur- 
ies, building  bridges  of  understanding 
and  brotherhood  between  people  from 
the  educational  base  they  received  at 
"The  Hilltop." 

They  learned  early  on  that  the  sea 
and  air  and.  indeed,  the  Earth  are  the 
concerns  of  every  nation.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  class  of  1934  have  joined 
others  in  working  to  show  that  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  education  can 
and  must  be  the  ally  of  all  men  in 
every  nation  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  they  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  no  problem  of  human  under- 
standing is  beyond  human  beings;  that 
our  problems  are  manmade.  and  there- 
fore, can  and  must  be  solved  by  man. 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  spotlighting 
their  50th  aiuiiversary— celebrating 
the  past— to  awaken  the  future. 

The  class  of  1934  witnessed  some  of 
the  most  critical  years  in  world  histo- 
ry: The  beginning  of  The  Great  De- 
pression, the  rise  and  fall  of  Adolph 
Hitler,  the  discoveries  of  neutrons  by 
Italian  physicist  Enrico  Fermi,  the 
famous  radio  talks  by  Father  Charles 
Coughlin;  the  creation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  creating  our 
Nation's  first  general  strike.  During 
1934,  the  graduates  lived  through  the 
S.S.  Mauro  Castle  destroyed  off 
Asbury  Park,  where  125  lives  were  lost, 
and  the  FCC  was  created  to  supervise 
U.S.  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
radio  industries. 

It  also  was  the  year  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Terry  and  the  Pirates,  Li'l 
Abner,  Jungle  Jim,  and  Flash  Gordon. 
Shirley  Temple  made  her  first  full 
length  film  at  age  6,  in  the  picture 
wherein  she  sang  "On  the  Good  Ship 
Lollipop."  Others  were  singing  "The 
Beer  Barrel  Polka,"  "The  Very 
Thought  of  You."  "Winter  Wonder- 
land" and  were  glued  to  the  radio 
when  prize  fighter  Max  Baer  knocked 
out  Primo  Camera  to  win  the  world 
heavyweight  championship. 

And  1934  also  saw  the  opening  of  the 
first  laundromat.  The  infamous  John 
Dillinger  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  FBI,  while  Bruno  Hauptman 
was  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr.,  kidnaping 
case. 

It  also  was  the  year  Pepsi-Cola  chal- 
lenged Coca-Cola  and  Carvel's  first 
custard  stand  was  opened.  The  Dione 
quintuplets  were  introduced  to  an  ex- 
cited world  on  May  28. 

I  salute  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Dickinson  High  School  class  of 
1934  and  their  teachers— those  here 
present  and  those  of  fond  memory. 
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Each  and  every  one  never  sank  under 
the  burden  of  their  days.  They  have 
lived  through  difficult  times,  through 
the  Depression  and  involvement  in 
three  major  military  conflicts.  This 
class  lived  on  hope— the  hope  which 
urged  them  on,  believing  that  tomor- 
row will  be  better. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
never  forget  the  reading  of  the  Psalm 
by  your  beloved  principal.  Dr. 
McMackin.  at  each  auditorium  exer- 
cise: 

"Get  wisdom— get  understanding 
and  in  getting  it 
Forget  it  not." 

Please  continue  your  life's  work  to 
assure  that  every  individual,  regard- 
less of  race  or  class  or  economic  status, 
receives  an  opportunity  and  the  neces- 
sary tools  for  the  development  of  their 
individual  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.* 


NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
during  the  first  week  of  November,  the 
National  Horse  Show  celebrates  its 
centennial  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  National  Horse  Show  Association 
of  America  for  enriching  and  inspiring 
equestrian  competition  in  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  for  the  past 
100  years. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  re- 
markable institution,  equestrian  sport 
has  become  increasingly  popular 
among  our  youth.  This  year,  the  Na- 
tional Horse  Show,  for  the  first  time, 
held  regional  finals  for  junior  riders  in 
the  ASPCA  sponsored  Maclay  class. 
These  finals  were  held  in  California, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  and  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.  On  September  18,  1983,  I 
was  honored  to  present  finalist  rib- 
bons to  66  young  men  and  women  who 
competed  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  competition  and  the  talent  dis- 
played were  extraordinary.  The  Na- 
tional Horse  Show  has  taken  an  im- 
portant role  in  expanding  the  base  and 
popularity  of  equestrian  sports. 

In  this  centennial  year,  the  National 
Horse  Show  will  continue  to  be  a 
showcase  for  the  best  riders  and 
horses  in  competition  anywhere.  It 
will  be  a  time  of  excitement  for  New 
York  and  wherever  equestrian  sport  is 
enjoyed. 

Again,  as  in  years  past,  the  National 
Horse  Show  and  its  foundation  will 
also  be  major  financing  vehicles  for 
the  U.S.  equestrian  team  which  will 
represent  our  Nation  at  the  1984 
Olympic  Games. 
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I  salute  the  National  Horse  Show. 
The  directors  of  the  association,  the 
competitors  and  all  those  responsible 
for  the  show  should  be  proud  of  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  heritage  of  New 
York  City,  New  York  State,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS:  TIME  FOR 
REAPPRAISAL 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  is  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary.  Ed  Feulner  and  com- 
pany deserve  much  praise  and  credit 
for  the  service  they  render  in  provid- 
ing intelligent  discourse  and  comment 
of  the  affairs  of  state.  Because  of  their 
persistence,  more  and  more  of  us  are 
seeing  a  whole  parade  of  emperors 
without  clothes. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
pretenders  to  fashion  is  the  United 
Nations.  Heritage's  United  Nations  As- 
sessment Project  Study  has  produced 
another  provocative  background  paper 
calling  for  a  much  needed  reappraisal 
of  the  United  Nations  and  America's 
role  therein. 

Among  other  things,  the  paper 
points  out  the  U.N.  politicizing  of  the 
merest  technical  matters.  The  key  to 
understanding  why  this  is  done  is  the 
certain  and  self-evident  truth  that  the 
modem  U.N.  goal  is  the  establishment 
of  a  world  socialistic  regime,  as  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  has  often  reminded  us.  It 
is  the  nature  of  socialistic  states  to  po- 
liticize everything.  Thus  Western  clas- 
sical music  is  forbidden  for  a  decade 
because  of  China's  cultural  revolution. 
Any  type  of  word  processing  equip- 
ment is  strictly  controlled  in  the 
Soviet  block  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  essays  and  poetry  deemed  counter- 
revolutionary. 

Everything  the  United  Nations  does 
these  days  puts  the  torch  to  the  dis- 
turbed dreams  of  the  old  "world  feder- 
alists" and  assorted  internationalists. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  true  force  for 
world  peace  only  in  the  context  of  the 
U.N.  Orwellian  definition  of  the  word: 
the  snuffing  out  of  pluralism,  individ- 
uality, liberty,  and  human  self-con- 
sciousness. Only  after  accepting  this 
definition  of  "peace"  does  one  begin  to 
understand  why  the  United  Nations 
has  become  an  instrument  for  extend- 
ing minor  regional  disputes  into  world 
conflict,  and  resolvable  misunder- 
standings into  deep  hatreds.  It  is  also 
instructive  to  note  that  conflict  and 
hatred  are  the  mortar  and  stone  for 
building  Marxist  states,  not  true 
democratic  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  critics  viewed  the 
slogan,  "Get  the  United  States  out  of 
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introduction 
centuries  of  disdain  for  interna- 
ions.   the  United  States  in 
1  Vorld  War  II  era  has  become  one 
s  great  joiners.  In  a  short  time, 
signed  on  with  scores  of  groups. 
!  rom  the   International  Monetary 
)  and  NATO  '1949)  to  the  Inter- 
Tropical      Tuna      Commission 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commis- 
)   and    the    International    Agree- 
the  Maintenance  of  Cer- 
5  in  the  Red  Sea  (1966).  So  vast 
nation's  memberships  in  interna- 
that  the  State  Department 
in  1954  an  entire  section  to 
international    organizations.    By 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Organizations  had  a  staff 
monitor  U.S.   relations  with  98 
groups.  In  addition  to  those, 
ties  to  at  least  50  other  interna- 
or  commissions.  The  e.xact 
international  bodies  to  which  the 
4gs.  in  fact,  no  one  in  the  govern- 
to  know. 
.  America's  readiness  to  join  inter- 
jodies  seemed  like  a  betrayal  ol 
Washington's     Farewell     Address 
I  hat    "in  regard  to  foreign  Nations 
with  them  as  little  Political  con 
possible."  To  others.  U.S.  postwar 
i4nalization    was    welcomed    as    a 
sensible  affirmation  of  the  Wilso- 
It  was.  in  truth,  neither.  U.S. 
in  international  organizations 
recognition    that    the   civilized 
extraordinary    threats    which 
countered  only  by  active  U.S.  in- 
-indeed,   by   U.S.   leadership.    In 
following  the  German  and  Japa- 
the     globes     industrial 
were  shattered  and  in  need  of 
Europe's    democracies    were    weary 
ing  menacing  Soviet  troops  fur- 
ard  than  Lenin  ever  could  have 
And  the  worlds  financial  institu- 
reeling  from  the  two  dncades  of 
c|iused  by  depression  and  war. 
ly   was   in   American   interests   to 
security  crutch  to  Westen  Europe 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Gr- 
and the  machinery  to  encourage 
provided  by  the  International 
Fund  and  the  General  Agreement 
and  Trade.  "Yet  what  was  appro- 
the  years  following  World  War  II 
be  an  anachronism.  With  the  con- 
world  so  different  from  that  of 
ven  1955.  are  there  still  valid  rea- 
Lhe  U.S.  to  remain  deeply  involved 
organizations?  It  is  undeni- 
instance.     that    the    Wilsonian 
(  nee  again  seem  as  hollow  as  they 
century  ago.   George  Washing- 
meantime,    appears    in- 
profound.  Yet  the  United  States, 
the  21st  century,  will  find 
on  the  question  of  international 
neither  in  Wilson  nor  Washing- 
answers  rather  are  in  the  lessons 
in  the   past   four  decades.   Among 
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Universal  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  those  agencies  associat- 
ed with  the  U.N..  like  UNESCO,  accomplish 
so  little  that  the  value  to  the  U.S.  of  mem- 
bership becomes  very  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  organizations  of  like- 
minded  states  with  fairly  specific  purposes, 
such  as  NATO,  or  until  recently,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  fulfill  a  number  of 
their  most  important  aims. 

The  democratic  dictum  of  one  man,  one 
vote  may  work  within  communities  or  na- 
tions, but  apparently  cannot  be  applied  to 
organizations  containing  large  numbers  of 
nations  which  differ  dramatically  from  each 
other.  Within  international  organizations, 
the  power  to  influence  decisions  should 
closely  resemble  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  the  decisions.  At  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  or  in  UNESCO,  for  exam- 
ple, a  majority  comprised  of  developing  na- 
tions which  contribute  almost  nothing  to 
the  U.N.  budget  and  bear  almost  no  burden 
for  effecting  U.N.  programs  consistently  dic- 
tate what  tho.se  programs  should  be  and 
even  what  they  cost.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  at  the  IMF.  There  the  weight  of  a 
nation's  vote  is  determined  by  the  extent  of 
the  nation's  financial  participation. 

Technical  organizations  must  limit  their 
activities  and  rhetoric  to  technical  matters. 
This  means  that  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation should  deal  with  fighting  disease:  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union 
should  keep  global  communications  orderly: 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
should  monitor  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom.  When  their  agendas  and  rhetoric 
become  politicized,  an  organization's  value 
wanes.  The  matter  of  South  Africa's  policy 
of  apartheid  or  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  are  serious 
political  matters  but  are  not  appropriate  for 
the  WHO.  ITU.  IAEA  or  any  other  techni- 
cal agency. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  to  apply  these  les- 
sons and  reevaluate  American  membership 
in  international  organizations.  In  the  case 
of  basically  sound  bodies— such  as  NATO. 
IMF.  Organization  of  American  States  and 
World  Bank— this  reevaluation  probably 
would  lead  to  minor  revisions  of  the  organi- 
zations  structure  and  the  nature  of  U.S.  pa- 
ticipation.  When  it  comes  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  it,s  many  affiliated  agencies,  how- 
ever, a  reevaluation  is  certain  to  prompt  a 
fundamental  reconsideration  of  U.S.  mem- 
bership. For  more  than  a  decade  and  one- 
half,  the  U.N.  increasingly  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  is  not  merely  costly  and  harmless. 
Increasingly,  the  United  Nations  Is  becom- 
ing, as  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  en- 
titled his  1980  description  of  his  tour  as  U.S. 
permanent  Representative  at  the  U.N..  "a 
dangerous  place."  The  United  Nations, 
indeed,  is  becoming  a  threat  to  U.S.  national 
interests. 

A  list  of  the  U.N.s  failures  and  shortcom- 
ings should  puncture  the  resoUe  of  all  but 
the  organization's  most  blind  boosters.  The 
U.N.  has  failed  as  a  peacekeeper  and  peace- 
maker and  as  a  protector  of  human  rights. 
Its  record  of  caring  for  refugees  is  suspi- 
ciously mixed,  ignoring  the  legions  attempt- 
ing to  flee  communist-ruled  Viet  Nam  while 
allowing  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  turn  refugee  camps  into  armed  garri- 
sons. Inefficiency,  cronyism,  high  pay. 
lavish  expense  accounts  and  even  corrup- 
tion and  illiteracy  have  become  the  all  too 
common  characteristics  of  the  Secretariat 
and  other  U.N.  bureaucracies.  Meantime, 
U.N.  agencies  in  New  York.  Geneva,  and 
Vienna  serve  as  a  valuable  cover  for  Soviet, 
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East  European.  Cuban  and  other  espionage 
services  hostile  to  the  West. 

But  even  this  troubling  litany  omits  what 
now  is  the  gravest  danger  posed  by  the 
United  Nations— its  role  in  affecting  the 
way  in  which  nations  and  their  citizens  view 
critical  global  issues.  Like  a  House  of  Mir- 
rors at  an  amusement  park,  the  U.N.  dis- 
torts reality— exaggerating  some  things,  di- 
minishing others  and  obscuring  most. 
Unlike  a  House  of  Mirrors,  however,  the 
U.N.s  distortions,  particularly  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  and  its  Secretariat,  form  a  pre- 
dictable pattern.  One  characteristic  of  this 
pattern  is  the  U.N.s  politicization  of  issues 
that  merely  are  technical.  Certainly  the  be- 
havior of  Israel,  Chile  and  South  Africa  are 
not  really  the  most  urgent  issues  confront- 
ing the  General  Asssembly.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNESCO,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  a  host  of  other  agencies.  Yet 
these  ostensibly  technical  bodies  squander 
an  enormous  amount  of  their  time  and 
energy  dealing  repeatedly  with  a  handful  of 
political  matters  forced  onto  the  agendas  by 
a  block  of  nations  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and 
radical  leftist  states  and  groups. 

Another  aspect  of  the  pattern  is  the  U.N.s 
globalization  of  problems.  Bringing  a  local 
or  even  regional  matter  or  dispute  to  the 
General  Assembly  forces  every  nation  to 
take  a  stand.  Issues  which  could  remain 
local  suddenly  gain  global  importance  and 
almost  always,  therefore,  become  more  diffi- 
cult to  resolve.  Nearly  15  years  ago.  The 
Netherlands'  chief  U.N.  delegate  Carl  W.  A. 
Schurmann  complained  that  the  U.N. 
system  "forces  governments  to  take  a  stand 
(if  not  by  making  a  speech,  then  at  least  by 
voting)  on  a  great  many  questions  and  con- 
flicts that  either  do  not  really  concern  them 
or  on  which  they  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  opinions  to  them- 
selves." This  was  echoed  in  1982  by  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Jeane  Jordan  Kirkpatrick  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  "In- 
stead of  being  an  effective  instrument  for 
conflict  resolution."  she  said,  "[the  U.N.l 
serves  ail  too  often  as  an  arena  in  which 
conflict  is  polarized,  extended  and  exacer- 
bated, in  which  differences  are  made  deeper 
and  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  they 
would  otherwise  be." 

Politicizing  and  globalizing  issues  are  two 
of  the  dangers  created  by  the  U.N.'s  distort- 
ed pattern  of  behavior.  Dangerous  too  is  the 
legitimacy  conferred  on  the  undeserving, 
while  discrediting  those  entitled  to  respect 
as  members  of  the  community  of  nations. 
Within  the  U.N.  system,  for  example,  the 
PLO  and  South  West  African  Peoples  Orga- 
nization (SWAPO)  enjoy  near  official  status 
and  are  treated  not  as  the  terrorists  that 
they  are  but  as  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  international  community.  Israel,  South 
Africa,  Chile,  and  the  Shahs  Iran,  mean- 
while are  or  have  been  reviled  as  pariah 
states. 

Most  dangerous,  however,  is  the  U.N.s  de 
facto  (and  some  times  de  jure)  crusade 
against  the  free  enterprise  system.  In  many 
respects,  the  U.N.  has  become  the  headquar- 
ters, command  post  and  strategic  planning 
center  of  an  anti-free  enterprise  campaign. 
In  almost  every  U.N.  body  and  almost 
always  in  the  General  Assembly,  seldom  is 
an  opportunity  lost  to  attack  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  These  assaults  come  as  direct 
attacks  on  the  Western  industrial  democra- 
cies which  are  the  main  capitalist  nations. 
They  come  as  attacks  on  individual  indus- 


tries through  increasing  attempts  to  impose 
international  codes  of  economic  regulation. 
They  come  too  as  attacks  on  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  capitalistic  enterprises,  the 
corporation  which  has  grown  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
founded  and  in  which  it  is  headquartered— 
the  multinational  corporation,  and  the  U.N. 
crusade  attacks  the  very  essence  and  philo- 
sophical base  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  an  assault  which  condemns,  almost 
always,  without  supporting  evidence,  the 
notion  that  the  dynamo  of  growth  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  is  individual  initiative,  cre- 
ativity and  the  incentive  provided  by  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  profit.  This  kind  of 
attack  even  repudiates  the  notion  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  substituting  for  it  the  naive 
and  economically  self-defeating  concepts  of 
wealth  redistribution  and  central  planning. 

In  repudiating  free  enterprise  and  by  ig- 
noring capitalism's  record  of  success,  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies  have  raised 
to  the  level  of  gospel  the  tenets  of  what  is 
called  the  New  International  Economic 
Order  or,  as  it  is  widely  known.  NIEO.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  United  Nations 
fights  for  NIEO  at  every  forum,  from  every 
rostrum  and  in  every  possible  publication 
and  statement  is  awesome.  The  United  Na- 
tions Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO),  for  instance,  now 
deals  with  educational  and  cultural  matters 
mainly  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  NIEO 
agenda.  A  U.N.  conference  ostensibly  called 
to  combat  discrimination  against  women, 
meanwhile,  was  transformed  into  a  NIEO 
pep  rally.  This  obsession  with  NIEO  has 
converted  the  United  Nations  from  an  orga- 
nization that  might  merely  have  been  costly 
and  annoying  into  a  body  which  threatens 
those  nations  committed  to  democracy,  lib- 
erty and  economic  development. 

Early  critics  of  the  LTnited  Nations  recog- 
nized and  predicted  the  organizations 
shortcomings.  While  their  warnings  then 
might  have  been  debatable,  they  now  seem 
only  too  real.  As  a  result.  American  public 
support  for  the  U.N  has  plummetted  sharp- 
ly from  that  heady  July  28.  1945.  when  the 
U.N.  Charter  went  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
ratification  and  was  approved  by  a  lopsided 
89  to  2.  This  reflected  the  broad  popular 
backing  for  the  U.N.  Support  remained  high 
through  the  U.N.s  first  decade  and  a  half.  A 
1959  Gallup  Poll  revealed  that  87  percent  of 
those  surveyed  felt  that  the  U.N.  was  doing 
a  good  job.  By  1971,  however,  Americans 
were  having  second  thoughts  and  Gallup 
found  that  only  35  percent  gave  the  U.N. 
passing  grades.  This  dropped  to  30  percent 
in  1980.  while  53  percent  thought  that  the 
organization  was  doing  a  "poor  job."  And  in 
March  1981.  a  Roper  Poll  discovered  that 
only  a  slim  10  percent  of  Americans  viewed 
the  U.N.  as  "highly  effective"  in  carrying 
out  its  functions. 

Though  now  disillusioned  with  the  U.N.. 
Americans  cannot  be  faulted  for  trying  to 
make  the  international  body  succeed.  Since 
the  U.N.'s  birth,  the  U.S.  has  been  the 
U.N.'s  most  enthusiastic  and  generous 
booster.  Until  1964,  for  instance,  American 
taxpayers  provided  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
U.N.  assessed  budget.  Even  now  with  its 
share  reduced,  as  other  nations  have  indus- 
trialized and  grown  wealthier,  the  U.S.  pays 
about  one-quarter  of  the  U.N.'s  bills:  in 
1983,  this  probably  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
more  than  $1  billion,  bringing  to  about  $12 
billion  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
since  1945.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
pays  only  13  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget 
(and  is  $169  million  in  arrears)  and  gets 
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much  more  benefit  from  the  U.N.  than  does 
the  U.S.  Even  more  striking  is  the  paltry 
material  support  from  those  who  control 
the  U.N.  The  approximately  120  developing 
nations  who  command  a  permanent  U.N. 
majority  together  contribute  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  organization's  costs.  Some  of 
those  120  nations,  of  course,  are  very  poor: 
yet  others  are  quite  rich.  In  fiscal  1980-81. 
for  instance,  Saudi  Arabia  paid  only  0.58 
percent  of  the  U.N.  budget  and  Kuwait  only 
0.20  percent,  while  relatively  poor  Britain 
and  Spain  paid  4.40  percent  and  1.70  per- 
cent respectively. 

For    nearly    its    first    two    decades,    the 
United  Nations  mainly  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  the  worlds  industrial  democracies. 
As  new  nations  were  formed  and  admitted 
to  the  U.N..  in  the  wake  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  world's  empires  (except  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union),  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  U.N.  inexorably  shifted.  From  51  mem- 
bers in  1945,  the  U.N.  grew  to  82  by  1958,  to 
115  in  1964  and  now  stands  at  157  member 
nations.  While  there  is  some  merit  to  the  ar- 
gument that  a  global  organization  ought  to 
have  a  universal  membership,  this  has  been 
translated  simplistically  into  a  policy  within 
the  U.N.  (except  for  the  Security  Council) 
of  one  nation,  one  vote.  As  a  result,  policy- 
making is  divorced  from  policy  responsibil- 
ity. A  majority  of  today's  U.N.  members  are 
ill-prepared  to  address  the  issues  that  come 
before  the  U.N.  for  these  nations  stand  only 
on  the  threshold  of  political  and  economic 
development.  They  have  no  experience  in 
international  matters  and  can  boast  little 
knowledge  of  any  history  but  that  of  their 
own   transition    from   colonialism   to   inde- 
pendence. In  almost  every  case,  moreover, 
the  majority  of  U.N.  members  have  no  re- 
spect for  or  faith  in  democracy.  Yet  they  de- 
termine the  policies  that  the  U.N.  adopts 
and  which  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
mocracies are  obliged  to  execute  and  under- 
write. To  make  matters  worse,  these  policies 
are  becoming  increasingly  opposed  to  U.S. 
principles  and  national  interests. 
supporting  terrorists 
Through  its  resolutions  and,  what  is  more 
alarming,  its  agencies  and  funds,  the  United 
Nations    has    been    supporting    terrorists 
groups.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, the  South  West  Africa  People's  Orga- 
nization, the  African  National  Congress  and 
the  Pan-African  Congress  have  been  receiv- 
ing material  backing  from  the  U.N.  Accord- 
ing to   a   Heritage   Foundation   study,   be- 
tween 1975  and  1981  the  U.N.  spent  or  budg- 
eted at  least  $116  million  to  support  these 
and  similar  groups.  This   figure  was  com- 
piled solely  from  public  records.  The  real 
U.N.  outlay  for  terrorism,  including  items 
camouflaged    and    hidden    in    innocent-ap- 
pearing budget  items,  surely  exceeds  by  sev- 
eral fold  this  publicly  verifiable  outlay.  Of 
this  sum.  the  U.S.  taxpayer  contributes  at 
least  25  percent. 

U.N.  support  for  terrorists  takes  a  number 
of  forms.  It  ranges  from  gifts  of  food,  hous- 
ing and  health  services  to  providing  radio 
channels  through  which  a  terrorist  group 
can  broadcast  propanganda.  The  United  Na- 
tions Education.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization has  given  money  earmarked  for 
education  to  a  wide  range  of  terrorist 
groups.  Totalling  at  least  $8  million  for 
1981-1983,  there  is  no  way  to  account  for 
how  the  terrorists  actually  spent  the 
money.  To  be  sure,  the  public  record  reveals 
no  U.N.  funds  used  to  purchase  arms.  U.N. 
accounting  and  expense  monitoring  proce- 
dures, however,  are  widely  ridiculed  as  lax. 
if  not  deliberately  permissive.  There  is  thus 
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valid  cause  to  question  how  the  PLO  and 
similar  groups  spend  UNESCO's  "education- 
al "  grants.  Even  by  providing  food,  medicine 
and  training  for  civilian  cadres,  the  U.N. 
allows  terrorists  to  earmark  more  of  their 
own  funds  for  weaponry. 

As  important  as  material  aid  is  the  politi- 
cal legitimacy  that  the  U.N.  confers  on  ter- 
rorist organizations.  Official  U.N.  recogni- 
tion amounts  to  a  seal  of  approval  which 
gives  the  Marxist-oriented  PLO.  SWAPO. 
ANC  and  PAC  a  definite  advantage  over 
their  non-Marxist  rivals  at  home.  They 
enjoy  U.N.  money,  aid  projects,  publicity 
and  international  lobbying  power  not  avail- 
able to  their  competitors.  Example:  SWAPO 
has  access  to  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  Radio  Service  which  broadcast.s 
worldwide.  With  this.  SWAPO  airs  special 
programs  on  Namibia.  The  Department  of 
Public  Information  also  provides  photo- 
graphic and  exhibition  services  for  special 
SWAPO  events— such  as  displays  which 
become  semi-permanent  exhibits  at  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  offices  in 
Geneva  and  Vienna.  The  U.N.  imprimatur 
makes  the  terrorists  appear  to  be  the  sole 
representatives  of  their  respective  peoples. 
In  reality.  SWAPO.  PLO,  ANC  and  PAC 
face  formidable  challenges  at  home  from 
non-Marxist  and  non-terrorist  tTOups. 

The  United  Nations  excuses  its  support 
for  terrorists  by  claiming  that  it  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  so-called  National 
Liberation  Movements  battle  colonialist  re- 
gimes. U.N.  aid  for  these  movements,  howev- 
er, is  curiously  selective.  No  backing,  for  in- 
stance, is  given  to  pro- Western  National  Lib- 
eration Movements  such  as  UNITA.  now- 
fighting  what  appears  to  be  a  successful 
guerrilla  war  in  Angola  against  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban-backed  Marxist  regime.  Nor  has 
the  U.N.  been  willing  to  recognize  the  non- 
Marxist  representatives  of  the  Palestinians 
or  the  democratic  political  parties  of  Na- 
mibia. Instead,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
grandly  declares  and  treats  the  PLO  and 
SWAPO  as  the  sole,  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  their  lespcctive  peoples.  These  two 
terrorist  groups,  for  example,  hold  coveted 
•permanent  observer"  status  at  key  U.N. 
agencies  and  bodies— including  the  Security 
Council  when  qu'^stions  concerning  their 
areas  of  the  world  are  on  the  agenda.  And 
while  the  General  Assembly  effectively  has 
barred  the  sovereign  state  of  South  Africa 
from  its  proceedings,  denying  the  South  Af- 
rican delegations  even  the  right  to  answer 
charges  against  ii.  the  General  Assembly 
has  asked  all  U.N.  organs  to  include  the 
ANC  and  PAC  in  their  meetings  dealing 
with  southern  Africa. 

No  terrorist  group  enjoys  U.N.  munifi- 
cence more  than  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  It  has  full  observer  status  at 
UNESCO,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. Affiliation  with  the  aviation  body  per- 
mits the  PLO.  whose  members  are  among 
the  most  veteran  and  violent  airplane  sky- 
jackers, to  attend  meetings  called  to  discuss 
international  air  travel  security.  In  1977. 
meanwhile,  the  PLO  was  admitted  to  the 
U.N.  Economic  ana  Social  Councir.s  Com- 
mission for  Western  Asia.  This  was  the  first 
full-membership  ever  granted  to  a  non- 
country.  Since  then,  the  PLO  has  been  al- 
lowed to  chair  the  Commission's  sessions. 

Two  U.N.  committees  were  created  for  and 
are  dominated  by  the  PLO:  the  Inalienable 
Rights  Committee  and  the  Special  Unit  on 
Palestinian  Rights.  These  committees  allow 
the  PLO  to  use  UN.  funds  to  produce  a  wide 
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FH  iay,  September  30,  1983 
YC  lUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
contrvy  to  the  belief  of  many  of 
it   is  not  the   United 
is  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
government,    but    instead 
of  Nicaragua  who  are  tired 
of  broken  promises, 
tiking  power  in  1979.  the  San- 
govenment  promised  the  Nica- 
l>eople    that    human    rights. 
)f  religion,  and  free  elections 
their  highest  priorities.  The 
people  are  still  waiting  for 
)ty  promises  to  be  fulfilled. 
Urschel,    Jr.,    traveled    to 
last  spring  to  film  a  CBS 
on   the   anti-Sandinista 
and  met  not  only  with  the 
Sandinistas  but  also  the  farm- 
field,  the  children  in  the 
and   the   poor   and   deprived 
the  mountains.  He  published 
ol)se<vations  in  the  September  7. 
Alimini  Weekly,  and  I  am 
the  text  of  his  article  at  the 
remarks.  I  believe  my  col- 
ii^ho  have  not  visited  Nicara- 
Urschel  and  I  have,  should 
of  the  unrest  that  exists  in 
cou^itry  where  human  rights  and 
continue  to  be  disregarded  as 
been    throughout    the    4 
Sandinista  rule.  His  observa- 
not  from  secondhand  sources 
news  accounts,  they  are  the 
personal     meetings     with 
the  Nicaraguan  countryside. 
Urschel  found,  many  of  the 
pedple  who  supported  the  Sandi- 
revQlution  in  1979,  now  believe  it 
failqd  the  Nicaraguan  people  and 
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as  a  result  has  become  the  people's 
enemy.  He  found  that: 

The  Sandinista  government  forces  the 
farmers  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  state  at 
very  low,  fixed  prices.  The  government  arbi- 
trarily confiscates  their  land,  commandeers 
their  cars,  their  trucks,  and  their  sons  for 
the  military.  Those  who  complain  or  refuse 
are  sent  to  La  Barranca  prison  near  Esteli, 
which  a  Sandinista  'vigilante"  told  me 
"probably"  holds  more  than  350  men  and 
women.  They  sit,  month  after  month,  with- 
out trial,  accused  of  "anti-patriotic"  senti- 
ments. 

This  is  the  same  government  which 
so  proudly  told  the  world  in  1979  that 
the  Nicaraguan  people  would  at  last 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  other  free 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  Nic- 
araguan people  want  their  stories  of 
repression  told  to  the  world  because 
there  is  no  free  press  within  Nicara- 
gua, as  promised  by  the  Sandinistas,  to 
tell  this  story.  Their  story  can  only  be 
told  when  those  who  disseminate  in- 
formation to  the  world  leave  the  cities 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  guided  Sandi- 
nista tours  and  venture  to  the  fields 
and  mountains. 

It  is  there  that  all  who  look  will  find 
hatred  and  disgust  for  the  Sandinistas 
and  a  longing  for  the  peace  and  free- 
dom which  the  Sandinistas  promised. 

Mr.  Urschel  came  away  from  his  trip 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  warning  I  have 
long  issued  to  my  colleagues: 

What  has  happened  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  reminds  one  of  Cuba.  A  left-wing 
party,  with  genuine  popular  support  over- 
threw a  repressive  right-wing  regime.  But 
being  made  up  of  just  one  party,  the  new 
government  has  become  increasingly  fascis- 
tic  and  dictatorial  to  maintain  its  sovereign- 
ty. 

If  our  findings  are  not  dramatic 
enough  to  demonstrate  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua, 
sheer  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Urschel  writes: 

In  the  U.S.  we  have  heard  little  about  life 
inside  Nicaragua,  about  the  pressure  put  on 
the  farmers,  about  the  midnight  conscrip- 
tions, about  the  keen-eyed  vigilantes,  about 
the  attack  on  the  Catholic  church.  But  the 
Contra  guerrilla  force  has  grown  from  a 
couple  of  thousand  two  years  ago  to  per- 
haps 13,000  today.  Something  onerous  is 
making  so  many  men  and  women,  in  a  coun- 
try with  only  2.7  million  inhabitants,  ready 
to  fight  so  soon  after  the  "peoples "  victory 
fours  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  story  of 
Nicaragua  I  have  been  telling  my  col- 
leagues ever  since  1979  when  the  San- 
dinista government  took  control  of 
Nicaragua.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  our 
Nation  to  turn  its  back  on  the  people 
of  that  nation  who  continue  to  strive 
for  the  freedom  they  have  long  been 
denied. 

[Prom  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  Sept. 

7,  1983] 

The  Coonter-Revolution  in  Nicaragua 

(By  William  Urschel,  Jr.) 

San  Fernando  is  a  loose  cluster  of  farm- 
houses along  the  70-kilometer  dirt  road  con- 
necting Ocotal  and  Jalapa  in  Nueva  Segov  ia 
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Province.  Nicaragua.  One  day  last  .spring, 
two  other  American  journalists  and  I  sat  vis- 
iting with  Jos^  and  BIsteban  on  their  patio, 
surrounded  by  their  wives  and  children.  The 
view  from  their  cool,  thick-walled  adobe 
home  is  dominated  by  a  long  ridge  of  moun- 
tains less  than  12  kilometers  to  the  north. 
That  is  the  Honduran  border. 

Jose  and  Esteban  are  farmers.  They  have 
a  Pord  truck,  a  large  house,  and  about  80 
acres  of  land,  on  which  they  grow  beans  and 
coffee  and  run  a  few  cattle.  By  Nicaraguan 
standards  they  have  done  very  well.  But 
this  day  Esteban  looks  at  us  and  says,  "No, 
there  is  no  other  way.  I  will  have  to  leave 
too.  Go  across,  over  the  mountains,  and 
come  back  with  a  gun."  Jose,  looking  around 
at  his  house  and  family  and  everything  else 
he'll  have  to  leave  behind,  nods  sadly.  He 
will  go  too.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Jose  and  Esteban  will  join  the  Contras, 
the  counter-revolutionary  guerrilla  force 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Managua.  Like  virtually  all  of  the 
farmers  I  spoke  with  in  the  northwestern 
provinces,  they  say  the  Sandinistas,  a  popu- 
lar guerrilla  movement  themselves  only  four 
years  ago,  have  failed  the  people.  Worse 
than  that,  they  have  become  the  peoples 
enemy.  The  Sandinista  government  forces 
the  farmers  to  sell  their  corps  to  the  state, 
at  very  low,  fixed  prices.  The  government 
arbitrarily  confiscates  their  land,  comman- 
deers their  cars,  their  trucks,  and  their  sons 
for  the  military.  Those  who  complain  or 
refuse  (or  who  are  simply  "denounced"  by  a 
local  Sandinista  party  member)  are  sent  to 
La  Barranca  prison  near  Esteli,  which  a 
Sandinista  "vigilante"  told  me  "probably" 
holds  more  than  350  men  and  women.  They 
.sit,  month  after  month,  without  trial,  ac- 
cused of  "anti-patriotic"  sentiments. 

On  Good  Friday,  in  Managua,  I  joined  the 
religious  procession  led  by  Archbishop 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo.  The  Sandinistas 
had  forbidden  him  and  the  other  church 
leaders  to  say  mass  where  it's  always  been 
held,  in  the  central  plaza  between  the  Ca- 
thedral and  the  National  Palace.  So  Obando 
and  the  others  took  their  50,000-member 
flock  to  the  place  where  San  Antonio 
Church  used  to  stand,  a  decade  ago,  before 
the  earthquake.  In  the  presumed  safety  of 
the  crowd,  people  came  up  to  us.  shaking 
their  fists  at  the  Sandinista  government, 
saying  they  welcomed  the  "free  American 
press,"  because  "what  is  happening  has  to 
be  told."  They  told  us  the  "popular  church" 
being  promoted  by  the  Sandinistas  is  an 
abomination.  They  told  us  brown-shirted 
Sandinista  "vigilantes"  come  in  the  night  to 
take  people  away,  just  like  Somoza's  police 
did.  They  said  there  is  no  free  press  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  no  way  to  leave. 

One  man,  his  scared  wife  trying  to  quiet 
him,  said,  "Tell  the  world  the  Nicaraguan 
people  are  Catholics.  We  are  not  Commu- 
nists. We  will  never  be  Communists.  We  are 
g(x>d  Catholics.  They  will  never  take  our 
church  from  us."  The  one  Sandinista  sup- 
porter we  found  in  the  crowd— a  fat.  tough- 
looking  bulldog  of  a  man— was  shouted 
down  by  the  people  around  him.  He  was  a 
"Turbo,"  they  said,  a  professional  govern- 
ment agitator.  It  was  he  and  his  sort  who 
harassed  the  Pope  in  Managua  last  spring. 
He  wisely  left  the  procession,  under  a  hail 
of  angry  accusations  and  insults. 

The  anti-Sandinista  sentiment  extends 
beyond  Managua  and  the  hilly,  agricultural 
northwest.  For  two  years  now,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side,  in  the  vast,  flat,  jungle  lowlands, 
the  Sandinistas  have  been  crudely  "relocat- 
ing" the  Miskito  Indians.  The  Miskito  vil- 


lages used  to  be  scattered  near  and  on  the 
Honduran  border,  but  to  keep  the  Indians 
from  linking  up  with  the  Contras,  the  San- 
dinistas have  forced  them  farther  into  Nica- 
ragua, killing  or  beating  any  who  resist. 
These  Indians  have  never  been  known  to 
wage  war,  but  when  I  was  in  Tegucigalpa  a 
starving  band  of  Miskito  refugees,  having 
fled  under  fire  from  the  Sandinistas,  made 
it  across  the  border  into  Honduras,  They 
were  all  old  men,  women,  and  children;  the 
young  men.  having  gotten  their  families  to 
the  border,  had  gone  back  to  fight. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  in  Nicaragua  is  a 
counter-revolutionary.  My  two  companions 
and  I  were  given  a  midnight  tour  of  the  vigi- 
lantes' defense  system  in  Jalapa.  We  were 
taken  out  to  a  strategic  hillside  at  the  edge 
of  town  by  a  young  man  with  a  Russian- 
made  AK-47  automatic  rifle.  Here  we  saw 
locally  recruited  teenage  boys  and  girls  sit- 
ting in  brtish-covered  holes  with  their  own 
AK-47S,  waiting  for  the  Contras  to  attack. 
There  is  tremendous  political  pressure  on 
these  kids  to  join  the  party  and  "defend  the 
homeland,"  but  one  has  to  wonder  how  ef- 
fective they  would  be  against  the  'aggres- 
sors"  upon  recognizing  them  as  those 
friends  and  schoolmates  who  disappeared 
and  crossed  the  mountains  last  year,  last 
month,  or  even  last  week.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  saw  more  of  the  towns  de- 
fenses, a  classic  World  War  I-style  trench 
system,  a  Maginot  Line  against  any  real 
guerrilla  attack.  I  assume  the  digging  of 
these  patriotic  ditches  was  intended  more  to 
occupy  the  minds  and  hands  of  the  young 
vigilantes  than  to  defend  the  town. 

Back  in  Managua  I  visited  Colegio  Rigo- 
berto  Lopez  Perez.  This  is  a  model  Sandi- 
nista junior  high  school,  designed  for  the 
"new  Nicaraguan"  and  named,  one  teenage 
girl  told  me,  after  the  man  who  assassinated 
Somoza.  Portraits  of  Augusto  Sandino,  Che 
Guevara,  and  modern  Sandinista  "martyrs" 
are  stenciled  on  the  walls  of  the  classrooms. 
Under  the  portraits  are  slogans  like  "A  free 
Nicaragua  is  a  Sandinista  Nicaragua. "  In 
fact,  slogans  are  pasted,  stenciled,  and  scrib- 
bled everywhere— on  the  walls,  on  the  black- 
boards, on  the  floors.  How  many  times  can  a 
boy  or  girl  hear  "Sandinoism  equals  free 
Nicaragua"  before  accepting  the  belief  that 
any  criticism  of  the  party  is  a  criticism  of 
the  country  itself? 

A  15-year-old  boy  told  me  there  are  only 
three  classes  of  people  in  Nicaragua:  Sandi- 
nista party  members,  Contras,  and  "Reac- 
tionaries." Reactionaries  are  people  who 
aren't  party  members,  who  don't  go  to  the 
rallies,  who  persist  in  being  bourgeois  and 
uninvolved.  These  people,  he  explained, 
would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
jobs,  buy  food,  and  locate  houses  or  even 
shacks  to  live  in— and  that  is  their  own 
fault,  for  not  joining  the  party.  But  there  is 
still  hope  for  the  reactionaries,  he  said:  they 
can  be  educated.  Contras.  on  the  other 
hand— those  criminally  ignorant  few  who 
actually  resist  the  Sandinistas— those  you 
just  have  to  kill.  The  bell  rang,  ending  the 
noon  recess,  and  he  went  on  to  math  class 
with  the  other  kids,  all  of  them  wearing  the 
innocent  blue  and  white  school  uniform,  a 
reminder  that  two  years  ago  this  was  a 
Catholic  school. 

In  Esteli  I  met  a  young  "vigilante."  At  the 
age  of  12  he  had  become  a  Sandinista  guer- 
rilla, carrying  an  M-16  in  the  fight  against 
Somoza.  His  whole  life,  his  whole  sense  of 
manhood,  comes  from  carrying  a  weapon  as 
a  victorious  Sandinista.  Now,  at  17,  he  has 
staked  out  the  town  square,  looking  for 
Contras  in  the  crowd  walking  by.  He  takes 
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himself  and  his  job  very,  very  seriously. 
Anyone  he  suspects  of  being  a  Contra  will 
go  to  La  Barranca,  the  political  prison  out- 
side town— if  they're  lucky.  It  can  be  hard  to 
tell  far  left  from  far  right:  repression  is  a 
nonpartisan  phenomenon. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  reminds  one  of  Cuba.  A  left-wing 
party,  with  genuine  popular  support,  over- 
threw a  repressive  right-wing  regime.  But 
being  made  up  of  just  one  party,  the  new 
government  has  become  increasingly  fascis- 
tic  and  dictatorial  to  maintain  its  sovereign- 
ty. 

In  the  U.S.  we  have  heard  little  about  life 
inside  Nicaragua,  about  the  pressure  put  on 
the  farmers,  about  the  midnight  conscrip- 
tions, about  the  keen-eyed  vigilantes,  about 
the  attack  on  the  Catholic  church.  But  the 
Contra  guerrilla  force  has  grown  from  a 
couple  of  thousand  two  years  ago  to  (aver- 
aging all  available  estimates)  perhaps  13,000 
today.  Something  onerous  is  making  so 
many  men  and  women,  in  a  country  with 
only  2.7  million  inhabitants,  ready  to  fight 
so  soon  after  the  "peoples"  victory  four 
years  ago.  They  aren't  all  "Somocistas." 
Only  3  percent  or  so  of  the  Contras  are  said 
to  be  former  National  Guardsmen,  sup- 
posedly the  more  humane  veterans:  the 
worst  elements  of  Somoza's  Guard  knew 
they  had  no  future  at  all  in  Nicaragua  and 
moved  to  Miami. 

Why  aren't  we  hearing  about  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Sandinistas?  One  reason, 
of  course,  is  the  whole  situation  is  so  new. 
After  all,  the  Sandinistas  have  been  in 
power  only  four  years,  and  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve a  regime  that  came  in  with  such  popu- 
lar support  could  become  so  repressive  so 
quickly.  And,  too,  since  Anastasio  Somoza 
Debayle  was  so  unarguably  evil,  we  are 
eager  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  any 
alternative  that  seems  at  all  reasonable.  Un- 
fortunately, those  of  us  who  should  be  most 
alert  to  reality  aren't. 

In  the  resUurant  of  Managua's  Hotel 
Intercontinental,  where  the  press  stays,  I 
overheard  the  correspondent  for  one  of  our 
national  news  magazines  say  he  thought  the 
Sandinistas  weren't  so  bad.  "I  mean,  look  at 
the  new  roads,  and  the  hospitals  they've  put 
in.  And  there's  nowhere  near  as  much  tor- 
ture." This  man  had  taken  the  government 
bus  tour  to  Matagalpa  and  Nueva  Segovia, 
where  most  of  the  fighting  had  occurred.  He 
never  left  the  protective  company  of  his 
Sandinista  guides  to  go  door  to  door,  asking 
people,  in  the  relative  freedom  of  their 
patios  and  tobacco  fields,  what  was  really 
going  on. 

I  first  visited  Nicaragua,  briefly,  in  1979, 
just  before  Somoza  was  evicted.  I  cheered 
the  guerrillas'  victory.  I  was  quick  to  sup- 
port any  sane  alternative  to  right-wing  re- 
presssion— as  were  most  Nicaraguans.  This 
is  how  I  felt,  too,  when  I  arrived  in  Mana- 
gua last  spring.  I  damned  the  CIA  for  "med- 
dling "  with  a  noble  experiment.  But  now, 
after  speaking  to  hundreds  of  Nicaraguans 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue— and  there  only 
seem  to  be  two  sides— 1  have  to  support  the 
Contras,  I  thought  it  telling  that  whenever 
I  asked  a  Sandinista  supporter  (I  never 
found  one  who  wasn't  in  the  government, 
the  military,  the  Sandinista  Youth,  or  the 
vigilantes)  about  the  current  "situation," 
the  answer  was  always  the  party  line.  "I  just 
want  peace.  We  didn't  ask  to  be  attacked  by 
the  imperialists  over  the  border.  All  the 
Sandinistas  want  is  to  be  left  alone.'  The  re- 
frain sounds  reasonable,  the  first  30  or  40 
times  you  hear  it. 

But  from  the  civilians  in  the  countryside 
who  aren't  too  terrified  to  speak— farmers. 
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sincere  Catholics,  small  businessmen— the 
responses  were  graphic,  immediate,  and  per- 
sonal: 'My  sister  Zonia  was  denounced  and 
taken  to  prison.  "  "My  family  is  starving  be- 
cause I  can't  sell  my  crops."  "The  soldiers 
came  to  take  my  brother  Juan  into  the 
army,  but  he  escaped  and  went  over  the 
mountains."  These  people  aren't  mouthing 
political  half-truths. 

Another  reason  we  don't  hear  much  atxjut 
life  inside  Nicaragua  is  that  the  American 
press  focuses,  perhaps  understandably,  on 
what  the  whole  affair  means  to  us,  not  to 
the  Nicaraguans.  For  a  long  time  the  big 
question  was  whether  the  CIA  was  aiding 
the  Contras.  and  later,  when  the  answer  to 
that  became  obvious,  whether  the  CIA  was 
in  contempt  of  the  Boland  Amendment. 
Congress'  specific  prohibition  against  fund- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment. People  seemed  to  stop  talking 
about  the  Boland  Amendment,  however, 
after  the  two  American  journalists.  Dial 
Torgerson  and  Richard  Cross,  drove  over  a 
land  mine  planted  by  the  Sandinistas. 

More  recently,  of  course,  the  .spotlight  has 
been  on  President  Reagan's  decision  to  send 
the  aircraft  carrier  Ranger  from  San  Diego 
to  Nicaragua  s  west  coast,  and  a  Mediterra- 
nean-bases flotilla  to  its  east  coast.  Previ- 
ously, America's  support  of  the  Contras  had 
been  limited  to  intelligence  data  and  some 
small  arms— nothing  compared  to  the  back- 
ing given  the  Sandinistas  by  Russia  and 
Cuba  to  save  the  party  from  "American  Im- 
perialism," and  coincidently,  all  non-Sandi- 
nista  Nicaraguans.  This  new  .show  of  U.S.  in- 
terest—warships on  both  coasts  and  5,000 
American  troops  poised  just  a  hop  away  in 
Honduras— may  backfire  by  alienating  the 
Contras'  natural  supporters  before  it  intimi- 
dates their  enemies. 

I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  win  in  Nica- 
ragua, but  the  polarization  seems  to  com- 
plete for  an  amicable  solution.  In  the  long 
run,  I  would  bet  on  the  Contras.  Like  the 
Sandinistas  when  they  defeated  Somoza, 
they  have  widespread  popular  support,  how- 
ever quiet  and  cautious  much  of  it  is. 
What's  more,  the  Contras  have  a  strong 
second  front  with  the  Miskito  Indians  in  the 
eastern  jungles,  led  by  an  Indian  named 
Steadman  Fagoth. 

Before  long,  the  Contras  may  even  have 
an  active  third  front,  led  by  Eden  Pastora, 
the  well-publicized  Commander  Zero.  A 
former  Sandinista  hero,  he  has  thus  far  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  "So- 
mozan  "  Contras.  But  he's  been  seen  in  Te- 
gucigalpa recently,  the  Contras'  home-away- 
from-home.  and  it's  reported  that  he's  taken 
his  small  band  from  Costa  Rica  into  south- 
em  Nicaragua.  The  biggest  threat  to  the 
Contras  right  now  is  a  loss  of  their  patriotic 
purity  in  the  eyes  of  the  unswung  Nicara- 
guans, something  that  will  happen  in  pro- 
portion to  overt  American  involvement. 

A  military  victory,  of  course,  doesn't  guar- 
antee peace  and  prosperity.  But  the 
counter-revolutionary  force  is  not  in  an  ide- 
ological lockstep  like  the  Sandinistas,  and  if 
the  Contras  do  win— with  the  help  of  the 
Miskitos.  Pastora.  and  the  various  factions 
within  the  Contras  organization— they  are 
going  to  have  to  transfer  that  basic  plurali- 
ty to  their  government.  It's  this  pliirality, 
and  the  necessary  accommodation  of  differ- 
ent interests  and  ideologies,  that  gives  hope 
the  Contras  will  govern  their  country,  not 
rule  it. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  Jose  and  Este- 
ban will  have  gone  over  the  mountains,  and 
may  well  be  back,  armed  and  fighting  in 
their  home  territory.  They  probably  kissed 
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NATO,  David  Abshire,  and  included 
several  outstanding  Americans  with 
long  experience  in  alliance  affairs, 
such  £is  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks, 
our  colleague  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Assembly,  former  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Kenneth  Rush,  and  two 
former  counselors  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Ted  Achilles  and  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt. 

I  commend  the  report  to  my  col- 
leagues as  it  is  a  concise,  well -written 
analysis  of  the  value  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  and  contains  several 
thoughtful  proposals  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Assembly  and  improving 
American  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  following  exec- 
utive summary  of  the  report  in  the 
Record, 

Strengthening  Interparliaivientary 

Consultation 

executive  summary 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  play  a  key  part  in 
formulating  and  authorizing  foreign  poli- 
cies. Moreover,  through  the  press,  the 
podium,  and  personal  contact,  they  prob- 
ably contribute  more  to  public  perceptions 
01  public  issues  than  any  other  group  of  in- 
dividuals. How  well  they  do  these  things  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  their  own  grasp  of 
complex  issues.  In  the  affairs  of  a  far-flung 
alliance,  this  in  turn  depends  on  having  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  learn  the  views  and 
concerns  of  their  foreign  colleagues— and  to 
communicate  their  own.  Nowhere  can  they 
find  greater  possibilities  for  this  than  in  the 
plenary  halls,  committee  rooms,  and  corri- 
dors of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

The  Assembly,  established  in  1955  as  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  and 
renamed  in  1966.  is  the  only  body  that  regu- 
lary  brings  together  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  West  European  parliaments  to  ad- 
dress issues  of  world  peace  and  cooperation. 
The  Assembly  currently  comprises  172  par- 
liamentary delegates  from  the  sixteen  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Recent- 
ly it  began  including  members  of  parliament 
from  Japan  and  Australia  as  observers.  The 
Assembly  meets  in  plenary  session  twice  a 
year  for  a  total  of  about  six  days.  Most  of  its 
preparatory  substantive  work  is  done  in  five 
committees  and  their  sul>commitlees,  and  in 
ad  hoc  committees  established  from  time  to 
time  such  as  current  Special  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe. 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  can  and 
should  strengthen  its  capacity  to  serve  as 
the  premier  interparliamentary  forum  of 
the  developed  democracies,  where  Members 
and  Congress  can  state  candidly  and  debate 
vigorously  the  great  issues  of  political  and 
economic  relations  and  collective  security, 
and  where  they  can  confront  their  differ- 
ences and  reach  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  policies  and  purposes.  A  basic 
prerequisite  is  a  consistently  broader  and 
more  active  participation  by  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  .special  importance  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  arises  from  two  circum- 
stances: the  complexity  and  urgency  of  the 
issues  confronting  the  developed  democra- 
cies and  the  key  role  legislators  play  at  the 
nexus  of  foreign  policy  and  public  opinion. 
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The  Assembly  seeks  to  serve  two  major 
functions: 

Interparliamentary  dialogue  and  the 
mutual  education  of  legislators  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  alliance  politics:  and 

Direct  influence  on  public  and  parliamen- 
tary opinion  and  on  policymaking. 

The  Assembly's  success  has  been  more 
clear-cut  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Today.  West  European  and  North  Ameri- 
can legislators  perceive  that  a  more  effec- 
tive interparliamentary  dialogue  on  the 
issues  of  world  peace  and  cooperation  will 
require  above  all  else  stronger  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Prom  the  European  point  of  view  this  is  so 
in  part  because  our  legislature  pla.vs  a  more 
direct  and  independent  role  in  foreign  af- 
fairs than  do  its  counterparts  in  Western 
Europe.  Both  to  understand  adequately  U.S. 
views  and  the  role  of  Congress  and  to  make 
their  own  views  sufficiently  known  in  this 
country,  our  allies  must  deal  directly  with 
the  Congress  more  than  ever  before.  "Our 
embassy,"  as  former  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Schmidt  has  acknowledged,  "is 
not  enough."  It  is  a  truism  that  if  American 
policies  are  to  succeed,  they  must  take  into 
account  the  concerns  and  interests  of  our 
allies.  The  European  side  of  the  dialogue 
must  be  well  heard  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  likewise  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  that  American 
legislators  have  comparable  opportunities  to 
make  their  concerns  and  ideas  felt.  It  is 
true— and  worth  noting— that  both  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  publics  of  the  allied  de- 
mocracies remain  in  general  agreement  on 
fundamentals:  Soviet  policy  at  home  and 
abroad  obliges  the  democratic  allies  to 
maintain  appropriate  military  force  for  de- 
terrence and  defen.se.  At  the  same  time, 
shared  interests  of  East  and  West  in  avoid- 
ing world  catastrophe,  military  or  economic, 
underpin  necessary  efforts  to  settle  dis- 
putes, reduce  armaments,  foster  interna- 
tional trade,  and  promote  communication. 
The  differences  among  Western  allies  arise 
not  over  these  broad  matters  of  principle, 
but  over  means  and  modalities. 

Here  the  United  States  has  significant  and 
at  times  serious  differences  with  its  Europe- 
an allies.  The  U.S.  Government  and/or 
members  of  Congress  have,  for  example: 

Sought  a  major  catch-up  effort  in  military 
readiness  which  the  Europeans  have  accept- 
ed (in  NATO's  Long-Term  Defense  Pro- 
gram, begun  in  1978)  but  seem  unable  or  un- 
willing to  carry  out: 

Pointed  out  the  possibility  that  unless 
Western  Europe  a.ssumcs  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  defen.se  burden,  a  disillusioned 
Congress  and  public  may  bring  home  some 
if  not  all  of  the  300,000  American  troops 
now  stationed  in  Europe: 

Urged  the  Europeans  to  accept  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  mutual  inter- 
ests outside  the  NATO  area,  notably  in  the 
Middle  East,  thus  far  with  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse: 

Sought  with  little  success  a  united  allied 
front  to  impo.se  economic  and  other  .sanc- 
tions on  the  Soviet  Union  in  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  free  labor  movement  in 
Poland. 

Finally— although  this  is  not  an  issue 
among  the  NATO  governments— many 
Americans  are  distressed  that  NATO's  pro- 
gram for  modernizing  theater  nuclear  arms 

in  Europe,  adopted  in  1979  in  respon.se  to 
European  concerns,  now  appears  to  be  op- 


posed by  significant  sectors  of  European 
opinion. 

These  American  positions,  whatever  may 
be  their  merits,  are  widely  held  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  among  many  other  such  posi- 
tions that  must  be  presented,  clarified,  ad- 
justed, and  defended  effective  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

It  is  a  regrettable  irony  that,  for  a  variety 
of  largely  remediable  reasons,  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Assembly  over  the  years  has 
been  less  than  optimum  in  size,  structure, 
and  prominence.  While  a  number  of  emi- 
nent Senators  and  Representatives  have 
taken  leading  roles  in  this  work,  the  U.S. 
has  seldom  fielded  a  full  delegation,  and  too 
often  the  most  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees, those  concerned  with  foreign  policy 
and  national  security,  have  been  underrep- 
resented. 

Certain  changes  in  present  arrangements 
and  attitudes  could  help  bring  about  more 
consistently  effective  U.S.  participation  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly— and  provide 
other  gains  as  well.  These  changes  are  out- 
lined in  the  following  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

CONCLUSION  no.   1 :  SCHEDULING  DIFFICULTIES 

By  reason  of  the  size  of  their  constituen- 
cies and  the  nature  of  their  consitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, American  legislators  have 
considerably  less  free  time  than  do  most  of 
their  European  counterparts.  While  some 
European  MPs  find  it  possible  to  devote  as 
much  as  ninety  days  or  more  per  year  to 
international  parliamentary  activities, 
American  legislators  are  hard  put  to  devote 
ten. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.   K  SESSIONS  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

To  the  extent  that  time  required  for  over- 
seas travel  is  a  deterrent  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion, the  Assembly  should  experiment  with 
a  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  annual  ple- 
nary sessions  convened  in  North  America, 
with  preference  for  cities  other  than  the 
U.S.  and  Canadian  capitals,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  committee  meetings 
held  on  this  side  of  the  water.  This  would 
also  heighten  the  visibility  and  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  Assembly  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  the  Assembly 
should  make  every  effort  to  schedule  its 
annual  meetings  when  the  Congress  is  in 
recess  or  not  in  session. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  2:  DIPLOMATIC  RESERVE 

Understandably,  professional  diplomats 
tend  to  try  to  manage  international  issues 
directly  rather  than  encourage  candid  and 
wide-ranging  public  debate  about  them,  as 
such  discussion  can  complicate  and  delay 
their  diplomatic  tasks.  Accordingly,  Execu- 
tive Branch  support  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  has  not  always 
been  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  2:  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
SUPPORT 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  do  much  to  correct  public  and  media 
ignorance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
and  to  encourage  enhanced  Congressional 
participation  in  it.  They  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  do  so,  including  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  delegation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and/or  the  President  upon 
the  delegation's  departure  for  or  return 
from  the  annual  Assembly  sessions. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  3:  LEGISLATIVE  SUPPORT 

The  Congress  has  supported  and  under- 
written U.S.  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  but  there  are  larger  oppor- 
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tunities  which  Congress  should  now  consid- 
er. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3:  LEGISLATIVE  SUPPORT 

The  Congressional  leadership  should  con- 
sistently seek  to  appoint  the  strongest  possi- 
ble bipartisan  U.S.  delegation,  a  substantial 
part  of  which  should  include  members  oth- 
erwise isolated  from  the  international  scene 
as  well  as  members  of  committees  that  are 
directly  involved  in  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national security  issues,  in  a  systematic 
effort  both  to  draw  in  new  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  provide  resasonable  continuity. 
The  leadership  should  also  assure  that  the 
delegation  has  sufficient  staff  support  and 
sufficient  time  off  from  their  legislative 
duties  to  enable  them  to  attend  to  annual 
meetings. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  4:  A  PROBLEM  OF  PUBLIC 
PERCEPTION 

Members  of  Congress  have  often  found 
that  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly can  be  a  political  liability  by  unfair- 
ly exposing  them  at  home  to  charges  of 
"junketeering"  (which  may  be  defined  as 
frivolous  travel  to  the  detriment  of  their 
duties  and  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook). 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4  :  "JUNKETEERING" 

In  our  fragile  and  interdependent  world, 
what  some  may  carelessly  call  "junketeer- 
ing" can  in  truth  be  something  of  substan- 
tial national  interest.  The  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  makes  possible  an  indispensable 
learning  and  teaching  experience  for  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  who  carry  an  im- 
portant share  of  the  burden  in  managing 
our  national  security.  It  is  essential  that  the 
media,  the  interested  public,  and  political 
candidates  make  an  effort  to  understand 
this. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  5:  BROADENING  THE  DIALOGUE 

The  recent  inclusion  in  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceedings of  Japanese  and  Australian  mem- 
bers of  parliament  as  observers  is  a  highly 
significant  development  in  the  Assembly's 
institutional  history. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  S:  TOWARD  A  BROADER- 
BASED  ASSEMBLY 

Underlying  the  sometimes  fierce  competi- 
tion among  the  developed  democracies  is  a 
shared  interest  in  the  vitality  of  the  global 
economic  system.  A  wide  and  continuing  as- 
sociation of  their  parliamentarians  would 
materially  advance  that  interest.  Closer  in- 
terparliamentary ties  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  appropriate  means  with  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  and  with  other 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  6:  COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

In  relation  to  value  conferred  on  the  de- 
veloped democracies  involved,  the  annual 
cost  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  has 
been  extremely  modest.  Several  interesting 
projects  for  improving  the  Assembly's  work 
have  been  suggested  by  participants  or  ob- 
servers but  would  require  additional  financ- 
ing. These  include  increasing  the  Secretar- 
iat's capacity  to  prepare  studies  concerning 
agenda  items,  expand  the  program  of  visits 
to  military  installations  and  NATO  exer- 
cises, reinforce  liaison  with  parliaments  and 
the  US  Congress,  organize  parliamentary 
seminars,  and  strengthen  media  relations 
and  the  publications  and  public  information 
programs. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  6:  THE  ASSEMBLY'S 
BUDGET 

The  Congress  should  support  reasonable 
increases  in  both  its  delegation's  allocation 
and   the  Assembly'   budget   to   permit    the 
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wider  and  more  effective  interparliamentary 
dialogue  that  is  now  clearly  possible.  Specif- 
ically at  this  time,  the  Assembly  should  add 
a  full-time  information  officer  to  its  Secre- 
tariat. 

CONCLUSION  NO.  T.  IMPROVING  ASSEMBLY 
PROCEDURES 

The  major  inherent  functions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  are  to  promote  in- 
terparliamentary dialogue  and  the  mutual 
education  of  legislators,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  influence  policymaking  and  pubic 
opinion,  on  the  other.  To  date  the  Assembly 
has  achieved  significant  success  in  the 
former  but  far  less  than  it  can  and  should  in 
the  latter.  The  practice  of  adopting  formal 
resolutions  and  recommendations  has 
served  as  one  useful  means  of  promoting  the 
dialogue  but  has  had  little  impact  on  policy- 
making or  public  opinion. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  T.  THE  DEBATE  AND  THE 
END-PRODUCTS 

The  Assembly  should  retain  but  de-em- 
phasize the  practice  of  adopting  resolutions, 
w-hile  developing  new  procedures  better  cal- 
culated to  enhance  its  political  influence.  To 
that  end,  the  Assembly  should  experiment 
along  lines  suggested  elsewhere  in  this 
Policy  Paper  with  a  new  format  and  style 
for  its  committee  reports,  and  cultivate  a 
mode  of  plenary  debate  notable  for  its  clash 
of  opinion,  its  elucidation  of  significant  dif- 
ferences, and  its  quest  for  new  avenues  of 
accommodation  and  consensus.  Debates  and 
report.s  of  that  character  could  contribute 
much  to  public  understanding  of  the  issues, 
and  be  noted  with  interest  and  profit  by 
parliamentarians  and  government  leaders 
throughout  the  Alliance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  seven  recommen- 
dations set  out  above  are  interdependent 
and  mutually  reinforcing.  US  Congressional 
participation  would  improve  if  the  Assembly 
sessions  were  more  newsworthy.  Sessions 
would  be  more  newsworthy  if  improvements 
were  made  in  Assembly  procedures,  schedul- 
ing, resources,  and  end-products.  Adoption 
of  such  improvements  would  enhance  the 
Assembly's  impact  on  public  opinion  and 
policymaking.  Greater  impact  on  public 
opinion  and  policymaking  would  vitiate  con- 
cerns about  "junketeering".  elicit  greater  re- 
sources, stimulate  Executive  Branch  coop- 
eration—and encourage  stronger  US  Con- 
gressional participation.  We  believe  simulta- 
neous action  on  all  seven  recommendations 
would  advance  the  purposes  of  a  more  pro- 
ductive discourse  and  a  stronger  partnership 
among  the  developed  democracies.* 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ENGAGEMENT— 
A  FOOLISH  POLICY  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  op-ed  piece  by 
Franklin  Williams  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  president  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  is  an  knowledge- 
able observer  of  South  Africa.  His  arti- 
cle forcefully  expresses  his  dismay  at 
the  current  administration's  policy  of 
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that  has  proved  itself  extemely  willing  to 
accept  a  fait  accompli  in  other  instances 
will  do  so  once  again.  For  instance,  when 
Goa  and  Tibet  were  taken  over  by  larger 
neighbors  (India  and  China,  respectively), 
the  world  was  outraged.  But  today  who 
cares?  More  recently,  in  the  wake  of  the 
furor  over  Israel's  occupation  of  Lebanon, 
demands  that  it  withdraw  immediately 
evolved  into  protracted  negotiations  offer- 
ing Israel  inducements  to  withdraw. 

South  Africa  is  counting  on  a  similar 
international  reaction  to  its  homelands 
policy,  under  which  no  blacks  are  consid- 
ered citizens  of  South  Africa.  They  are  all 
regarded  as  citizens  of  an  ethnic  homeland. 
That  many  of  them  have  never  even  visited 
these  so-called  homelands  matters  not  at 
all.  The  white  Government  has  decided  that 
it  is  there  and  only  there  that  they  have 
any  citizenship  rights. 

Ten  homelands,  comprising  13  percent  of 
the  land,  have  been  created.  Most  of  them 
consist  of  noncontiguous,  fragmented  areas 
and  are  unable  to  support  economies  that 
would  make  them  self-sustaining.  They  are 
dependent  on  South  Africa  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  vast  majority  of  their 
•citizens. "  Since  the  sophisticated  and  afflu- 
ent white-controlled  South  African  econo- 
my is  in  need  of  cheap,  plentiful  labor,  it  is 
an  arrangement  that  works  to  its  definite 
advantage. 

Even  though  their  economies  are  so  de- 
pendent on  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  four  of 
the  homelands— Bophuthatswana.  Ciskei, 
Transkei  and  Venda— have  been  declared  in- 
dependent. Not  one  country  in  the  world, 
except  South  Africa,  has  yet  recognized  this 
pseudo-independence.  Late  last  year,  howev- 
er, the  United  States  took  what  is  perhaps  a 
first  step  toward  changing  that  when  Amer- 
ican diplomats  made  their  first  official  visits 
to  the  homelands. 

While  the  anti-apartheid  movement  has 
not  succeeded  in  shaping  world  opinion 
about  racism  in  South  Africa  to  the  point 
where  strong  international  actions  have 
been  taken,  it  has  kept  the  issue  before  the 
public.  In  the  absence  of  an  informed  cadre 
of  activists  to  prick  the  conscience  of  the 
world  and  its  leaders,  it  is  doubtful  that 
policy  statements  such  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's recent  condemnation  of 
apartheid  as  "morally  wrong'  would  be 
made. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  vigilance  of  the  dedi- 
cated few  will  be  enough  to  counter  prag- 
matic world  opinion  when  the  homelands 
scheme  has  been  fully  implemented  and  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  grants  political 
rights  to  the  ineffectual  number  of  blacks 
remaining  citizens  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  will  be  viewed  as 
radicals  standing  in  the  way  of  the  new,  es- 
tablished order.  Who  will  listen  to  their  pro- 
test that  by  allowing  20  million  people  to  be 
evicted  from  the  land  of  their  birth  the 
world  acquiesced  in  racial  and  human  injus- 
tice of  monumental  proportions?* 


THE  ARTIE  BUTLER  STORY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
retirement  of  Carl  Yastrzemski,  a  lot 
of  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
twin  subjects  of  age  and  baseball  play- 
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ers.  The  baseball  fans  in  Massachu- 
setts and  elsewhere  in  the  country  will 
miss  Carl  Yastrzemski.  But  as  Artie 
Butler  demonstrates,  there  can  be  life 
after  baseball— long  after  baseball. 

Artie  Butler,  who  lives  in  the  sports- 
minded  community  of  Fall  River,  is 
the  oldest  living  former  major  league 
baseball  player.  His  professional 
career  began  75  years  ago  and  he  re- 
mains an  interested  and  knowledgea- 
ble baseball  fan  today.  The  accompa- 
nying article  from  the  Boston  Herald 
tells  the  wonderful  story  of  Artie 
Butler.  Too  many  people  in  America 
today  still  operate  with  prejudice 
against  older  people,  assuming  that 
those  who  have  reached  an  advanced 
age  are  somehow  no  longer  interesting 
or  worth  the  attention  of  the  rest  of 
us.  As  this  article  shows,  the  richness 
of  experience  of  our  older  citizens  is  a 
great  asset  for  all  of  us.  I  congratulate 
Dick  White  and  the  Boston  Herald  for 
sharing  the  Artie  Butler  story  with  us. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  here. 
At  95  years  old.  Pall  Rivers  Artie  Butler  is 
older  even  than  Carl  Yastrzemski.  He  is.  in 
fact,  the  oldest  living  former  major  league 
baseball  player.  He  took  his  place  in  base- 
ball history  to  do  battle  alongside  Bonus 
Wagner.  Christy  Mathewson.  Rogers 
Hornsby.  and  yes  ...  he  remembers  it  well. 
The  diamond  dust  has  long  since  settled 
for  the  still-spry  former  infielder  whose  pro- 
fessional career  in  baseball  began  in  1908  in 
the  old  New  England  League  and  ended  in 
1928  with  the  Providence  Grays  in  the  East- 
ern League.  In  between,  he  played  for 
Boston.  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis. 

He  is  a  man  who  chased  a  dream  and 
caught  it  during  a  time  when  only  the  most 
rugged  survived. 

"I  wasn't  a  star."  Butler  says  (his  real  sur- 
name is  Bouthitier).  "I  had  to  hit  if  I 
wanted  to  live.  In  20  years.  I  missed  only 
one  ballgame  because  of  a  broken  nose. 

"My  greatest  fan  was  my  dad. "  he  recalls. 
"He  brought  the  whole  family  up  to  Boston 
for  the  dedication  of  the  new  Braves  Field.  I 
was  playing  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in 
1913." 

In  that  opening  game,  there  was  a  $50 
prize  offered  for  the  player  who  got  the 
first  hit  in  the  spanking  new  park.  Manager 
Miller  Huggins  inserted  himself  into  the 
starting  line-up  at  Butlers  usual  spot  as 
lead-off  hitter. 

"He  wanted  that  fifty  bucks."  laughs 
Butler.  "I  was  the  second  batter.  After  Hug- 
gins  grounded  out.  I  got  the  first  hit  and  the 
$50.  Miller  just  shook  his  head. 

"The  best  pitchers  I  ever  faced  were  the 
great  Christy  Mathewson.  Grover  Cleveland 
Alexander  and  Jack  Chesbro.  who  threw  a 
nasty  spitball. "  says  Butler.  "But  the  great- 
est of  them  all  was  Walter  Johnson  over  in 
the  American  League.  I  batted  against  him 
in  exhibition  games  and  his  fastball  was  just 
unbelievable!" 

After  playing  in  only  27  games  for  the 
Boston  Braves,  Butler  was  purchased  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  in  1912  to  replace  the 
legendary  (and  retiring)  Honus  Wagner  at 
shortstop.  In  his  Pittsburgh  debut,  Butler 
had  a  single  and  a  triple  off  Mathewson 
that  helped  to  beat  the  New  York  Giants. 

But  Wagner,  the  future  Hall-of-Famer 
who  earned  the  unheard  of  annual  sum  of 
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$12,000  a  season,  changed  his  mind  about  re- 
tiring and  Butler  waited  in  the  wings. 

A  year  later,  while  pitching  batting  prac- 
tice. I  threw  my  arm  out  showing  off, " 
Butler  says.  "That's  why  they  traded  me  to 
St.  Louis  the  next  year. " 

When  a  ballplayer  was  hurt  in  those  days, 
he  would  often  keep  that  damaging  infor- 
mation to  himself  for  fear  of  being  benched. 
Unaware  of  his  shoulder  separation,  the 
Cardinals  played  Butler  at  shortstop.  "I  just 
couldn't  turn  a  major  league  double  play, " 
he  says,  "or  make  a  strong  relay  throw  from 
the  outfield. " 

In  1915,  Butler  gritted  his  teeth  and 
played  130  games  at  shortstop,  batted  .254 
and  stole  34  bases— all  with  a  bum  shoulder. 
During  that  same  season,  he  took  a  young 
kid  from  Texas  under  his  wing.  The  kids 
name  was  Rogers  Hornsby,  later  known  as, 
"The  Rajah. " 

"He  had  a  pair  of  blue  jeans,  two  shirts 
and  a  pair  of  dice  when  he  walked  in, " 
chuckled  Butler.  "I  worked  with  him  for 
four  hours  every  day  at  the  ballpark.  He 
only  batted  .246  and  I  gave  him  hitting  and 
fielding  tips  and  had  kids  shag  the  balls." 

Hornsby  went  on  to  stardom  as  Butler's 
arm  worsened.  Hornsby  led  the  league  in 
batting  for  seven  consecutive  years. 

In  1916,  the  sore  shoulder  forced  Butler  to 
play  at  second  base  and  the  outfield,  often 
filling  in  as  a  pinch  hitter. 

In  one  of  those  games,  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics'  great  hurler  Grover  Cleveland  Al- 
exander had  a  no-hitter  going  with  two  outs 
in  the  ninth.  At  that  point  in  his  illustrious 
career.  Alexander  had  never  thrown  a  no- 
hitter. 
Butler  was  called  in  to  pinch  hit. 
■Everybody  was  rooting  for  Alexander," 
says  Butler,  "including  some  of  my  team- 
mates! I  was  in  a  bad  slump  at  the  time,  but 
I  told  the  guys  on  the  bench  that  I  was 
going  to  hit  one  down  his  throat." 

Butler  cracked  the  first  pitch  right  into 
centerfield  for  a  base  hit. 

In  1917,  Butler  began  an  11-year  stint  in 
the  American  Association,  the  International 
and  Eastern  Leagues.  He  says  that  he  led 
just  about  every  team  he  played  for  in  the 
minor  leagues  in  hitting,  runs  scored  and 
stolen  bases  from  1917  to  1928.  At  the  age  of 
40,  playing  for  the  Providence  Grays,  Butler 
led  the  league  in  hitting  with  a  .368  average. 
That's  when  he  decided  to  call  it  quits. 

Now,  Artie  Butler  lives  in  a  modern  high- 
riser  in  Fall  River.  What  greets  you  as  you 
enter  the  living  room  is  a  mini  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

There  are  sketches  and  framed  photos  on 
the  wall,  baseballs,  statues,  bats,  priceless 
ancient  baseball  cards  and  yellow  clippings 
of  a  more  innocent  time— a  tribute  to  a 
sport  and  its  luminaries. 

He  produces  one  of  his  Louisville  Slugger, 
Artie  Butler  model  bats  that  he  used  in  the 
major  leagues.  It  resembles  a  war  club. 

"I  used  to  choke  up  on  it, "  he  says  going 
into  his  batting  stance.  "There's  good  wood 
in  that  bat.  The  weight  is  evenly  distributed 
and  the  wood  ash  was  aged  just  for  the  stars 
in  the  major  leagues.  Its  a  42-ounce  bat. 
Today,  they're  36— just  like  a  tennis  racket. 
"Don't  misunderstand,  I  still  love  baseball. 
But  a  lot  of  people  today  are  home  run 
happy.  I  don't  bat  an  eyelash  when  someone 
hits  a  home  run.  I  like  the  line  drive  hitters, 
you  know.  Jerry  Remy  is  my  boy.  Absolute- 
ly." 

Butler  reminisces  in  his  livmg  room, 
seated  in  front  of  a  huge,  1909  "Silvertone" 
short-wave  radio  console.  "I  have  the  feeling 
that  I'll  live  to  be  110,  but  I'm  not  kidding 
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anybody.  I'm  here  today,  but  who  knows 
where  III  be  tomorrow? 

"I'm  the  only  one  left  in  the  family.  It 
won't  be  long  now." 

Artie  Butler  smiles  peacefully  as  he  turns 
on  the  old  Silvertone  to  listen  to  the  ball- 
game.* 


SALUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  MALONEY, 
DIRECTOR  OF  ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY  PORT  AUTHORITY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  "WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  purposes  of 
the  Congressional  Record  is  to 
chronical  the  history  of  our  country 
and  the  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  Nation's  progress.  There  is 
a  special  person  from  Allegheny 
County  that  deserves  to  be  recuBuized 
in  that  context. 

Jim  Maloney  will  retire  next  week  as 
executive  director  of  the  Port  Author- 
ity of  Allegheny  County.  Since  coming 
to  the  Port  Authority  in  1970,  Jim  has 
been  responsible  for  major  develop- 
ments in  public  transportation  in  Alle- 
gheny County— developments  that 
have  seen  $700  million  invested  under 
his  supervision  in  a  variety  of  public 
transportation  efforts.  Jim  has  played 
a  critical  role  in  positioning  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  to  compete  with  other 
cities  across  the  country  as  a  good 
place  to  live  and  work  well  past  the 
year  2000. 

Jim  is  a  product  of  Pittsburgh  as 
much  as  any  of  us  are  "products"  of 
where  we  grow  up.  He  went  to  western 
Pennsylvania  schools  and  western 
Pennsylvania  colleges,  graduating 
from  Duquesne  University  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Business.  It  is  especially  good  to  see 
someone  whose  background  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pittsburgh  area  make 
such  a  significant  contribution  to 
keeping  the  Pittsburgh  area  vital. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  him  or 
come  to  know  him  have  an  unusual 
amount  of  respect  and  affection  for 
him.  On  the  national  level,  he  has 
been  honored  by  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  and 
other  transportation  organizations. 

Jim's  ability  to  command  both  re- 
spect and  affection  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  his  success.  Implementing 
major  initiatives  in  public  transit  is 
very  difficult.  High  inflation,  changing 
and  divided  government  direction,  the 
intense  interests  of  organized  labor, 
and  the  sharp  judgment  of  the  public, 
all  are  major  obstacles.  Strong  person- 
al qualities  are  necessary  to  succeed  in 
public  administration  under  these 
kinds  of  pressures. 

And  Jim  has  come  through  with  dis- 
cipline and  compassion.  His  adminis- 
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tration  of  millions  of  dollars  in  public 
funds  has  been  a  model  of  good  gov- 
ernment. And  one  of  his  greatest  cred- 
its has  been  his  readiness  to  support 
transportation  for  the  handicapped 
which  led  to  financial  support  for  the 
•Magic  Carpet"  in  Allegheny  County 
and  ultimately  to  countywide  "door-to- 
door"  service  that  is  broadening  the 
life  of  many  people  with  special  dis- 
abilities and  handicaps.  Jim  has  put  in 
place  a  helping  hand  for  others  that 
we  all  should  aspire  to  live  up  to. 

Jim  Maloney  is  retiring  for  health 
reasons,  difficulties  he  has  met  with 
both  courage  and  humor.  Our  country 
is  so  fortunate  to  have  individuals  like 
him  who  have  made  ideas  of  progress 
become  real  benefits  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Jim  Maloney  has  enriched  our  lives, 
earned  our  respect,  and  left  us  with  a 
feeling  of  kinship  with  him.  And  for 
all  of  that,  we  want  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  our  best  wishes.* 


75TH  ANNI'VERSARY  AND  AMOR- 
tization of  st.  mary's 
church  mortgage,  wilkes- 
barre,  pa. 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  15,  the  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Marys  Antiochian 
Orthodox  Church  will  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  their  parish  and 
the  amortization  of  their  church's 
mortgage. 

The  founding  fathers  of  St.  Mary's 
began  their  immigration  to  America  in 
the  year  1890.  The  families  of  Saba. 
Hyder,  Broody,  Audi,  Simon,  Serhan. 
and  Atiyeh  hailed  from  the  area  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli. 
The  Syrian  Orthodox  families  of 
Betar,  Abraham,  Johns,  Cross,  Namey, 
Baroody,  and  Solomon  were  among 
the  earliest  to  arrive  from  the  area  of 
Latakia  before  1900. 

The  young  men  came  alone  and 
found  work  here  under  sponsorship  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Once  these  single  men  earned 
enough  to  set  up  homes,  they  returned 
to  their  homeland  to  marry  and  raise 
children  in  America.  They  sought  reli- 
gious freedom  and  free  enterprise  in 
the  land  of  hope  and  promise.  Several 
of  the  young  men  married  American 
women  of  Irish  and  Dutch  descent  and 
made  happy  marriages. 

By  the  year  1904,  35  families  resided 
in  the  Rolling  Mill  Hill  section  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  they  convened  to 
organize  a  parish.  A  worthy  house- 
holder, Michael  Saba,  was  elected  to 
be  the  new  clergyman.  A  bishop  from 
Christian  Russia,  Raphael  of  Blessed 
Memory,  came  from  New  York  City 
and  ordained  the  priest.  Father  Mi- 
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years,  534  marriages  and 
bapf^isms  have  been  performed  in 
of  St.  Mary's  Antiochian 
Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  October  15  is 
very    special    day    for    the 
B^rre   community.   At   a   ban- 
evening  all  of  us  will  rejoice 
Rev.  Herbert  G.  Nahas,  the 
all  of  the  people  of  St. 
/ijitiochian  Orthodox  Church, 
my  honor  to  be  there,  Mr. 
ind  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
significant  moment  in  the 
the  Wyoming  Valley  with 
and    colleagues    in    the 


J  lFGHAN  GESTAPO  AND 
SOVIET  RULE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fr  day,  September  30,  1983 

Mr.  >[ICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  oi  itcry  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
barbaric  destruction  of  a  Korean  air- 
liner disc  losed  to  some  people  the  true 
nature  cf  the  Soviet  Union.  But  to 
many,  it  is  incident  was  merely  yet  an- 
other ex:  imple  of  Soviet  perfidy. 

The  iame  Soviet  contempt  for 
human  ights  is  being  shown  in  Af- 
ghanistai  right  now  and  has  been 
since  19  r9.  At  this  moment,  Afghan 
Governrient  secret  police,  known  as 
,  are  carrying  out  Gestapo- 
dk  on  the  Afghan  people.  Tor- 
d  iceit,  violence,  subversion— 
ar?  the  familiar  tools  of  totali- 
sfcret  police  and  the  Khad  are 
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using  them  against  the  people  of  their 
own  country  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Among  our  colleagues  who  are  so  el- 
ociuent  in  their  denunciation  of  Ameri- 
can allies  in  Latin  America,  I  cannot 
think  of  one  who  has  managed  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  existence,  let  alone  the  human 
rights  violations,  of  the  Khad.  So  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide these  eloquent  speakers  with 
enough  information  to  allow  them  to 
exercise  their  talent  for  criticism 
where  it  belongs. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "The  Khad— U.S.S.R.'s  Secret 
Weapon  Against  Afghan  Rebels."  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1983. 

The  Khad— U.S.S.R.'s  Secret  Weapon 

Against  Afghan  Rebels 

(By  Edward  Girardet) 

Peshawar.  Pakistan.— Just  over  a  year 
ago.  Afghanistan's  secret  police,  the  Khad. 
unceremoniously  arrested  a  small  group  of 
Kabul  University  professors. 

The  academics  were  charged  with  dissemi- 
nating anti-Soviet  literature  and  starting  an 
underground  resistance  organization.  They 
denied  the  accusations,  but  were  jailed  with- 
out trial  anyway. 

Little  has  been  heard  about  them  since. 
But  two  months  ago.  according  to  a  recent 
Afghan-resistance  report,  one  of  the  group, 
historian  and  writer  Hassan  Kakar,  was 
brought  before  a  'revolutionary"  court  and 
sentenced  to  eight  years  imprisonment  for 
his  alleged  activities.  He  was  then  bundled 
off  to  Pul-i  Charkhi  prison,  a  cumbersome 
cluster  of  concrete  detention  blocks  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital,  where  an  estimated 
8.000  to  15.000  inmates  are  being  held, 
mainly  for  political  reasons. 

During  his  trial.  Dr.  Kakar  reportedly  de- 
nounced the  Soviet  invasion.  He  also  criti- 
cized the  "Sovietization "  of  his  country's 
higher-education  structure.  This  involves 
the  current  practice  of  replacing  university 
teachers  who  have  been  purged  or  have 
fled— more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
.since  the  1978  communist  coup  d'etat— with 
Soviet  advisers  and  often-unqualified  party 
activists. 

Dr.  Kakar  resfused  to  read  a  prepared 
statement  on  national  television,  and  he 
condemned  the  Babrak  Karmal  regime  to 
what  he  referred  to  as  the  "sentence  of  his- 
tory." 

As  in  many  other  totalitarian  systems,  the 
internment  or  intimidation  of  citizens  by 
the  Khad  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Afghan 
government's  contrivance  to  crush  wide- 
spread opposition.  Reliable  estimates  of  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  interned  by 
the  communist  authorities  or  dispatched  to 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  some  reports 
indicate,  are  not  available. 

Nor  are  reliable  estimates  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  tortured  or  executed  since  the 
Soviet  invasion.  But  the  figure  is  thought  to 
be  well  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  threat  of  the  knock  on  the  door  or 
the  street  sweep  remains  a  constant  concern 
for  Afghans  living  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
areas.  Even  the  remote  suspicion  of  resist- 
ance affiliation  is  enough  to  land  one  in  the 
Khad  basement  interrogation  rooms  near 
the  prime  minister's  offices  in  Kabul.  Show 
trials  followed  by  television  appearances  of 
accused  admitting  to  "CIA  crimes  "  or  "col- 
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laboration  with  imperialist  antirevolution- 
ary  forces"  are  therefore  staged  to  remind 
the  population  of  what  happens  to  those 
who  continue  to  oppose  the  authorities. 

Cases  of  outright  defiance,  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Kakar.  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 
Khad  can  bring  often-nefarious  pressures  to 
bear  on  prisoners  who  refuse  to  cooperate, 
including  torture  of  prisoners  and  the  har- 
assment of  their  families,  bribery,  and 
promises  of  release  or  reduced  sentences. 

A  far  less-sophisticated  version  of  its  KGB 
big  brother  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Khad 
nevertheless  has  developed  into  a  formida- 
ble security  weapon  for  Soviet  divide-and- 
rule  tactics.  Its  extensive  activities— gather- 
ing intelligence,  infiltrating  the  resistance, 
spreading  false  information,  and  processing 
of  political  prisoners— in  many  cases  have 
proved  even  more  effective  against  the  guer- 
rillas than  have  massive  military  on- 
slaughts. 

Over  the  past  years,  the  Soviets  have  suc- 
ceeded in  broadly  penetrating  resistance  or- 
ganizations by  means  of  the  Khad— not  only 
in  Afghanistan,  but  also  among  the  political 
groups  and  refugee  camps  in  neighboring 
Pakistan  and  Iran. 

The  Khad  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
much  of  the  internal  rivalry  and  political  di- 
visions among  the  major  guerrilla  fronts. 
Complains  one  resistance  commander:  "In 
some  areas,  Khad  agents  have  rendered  mu- 
jahideen  groups  completely  useless  by  get- 
ting them  to  fight  among  themselves.  Why 
should  the  Soviets  worry  about  killing  Af- 
ghans if  the  mujahideen  do  it  for  them?" 

Khad  control  of  the  Afghan  militia,  the 
■'defenders  of  the  revolution. "  also  has  seri- 
ously weakened  the  resistance  struggle  in 
some  parts.  Attracted  by  high  salaries  and 
proper  weapons,  militiamen— who  dress  and 
look  like  the  mujahideen— are  considered 
more  reliable  than  conscript  soldiers  of  the 
defection-ridden  Afghan  Army.  Although 
not  necessarily  pro-Soviet  they  are  willing— 
for  financial  bonuses— to  participate  in  spe- 
cial operations. 

The  Soviets,  via  the  Khad.  ensure  that 
money  is  never  lacking. 

Disposing  of  an  enormous  budget  chan- 
neled directly  to  it  by  the  Soviets— estimat- 
ed by  some  observers  as  being  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  total  Afghan  budget  just  10 
years  ago— the  Khad  is  believed  to  employ 
at  least  15.000  to  20,000  full-time  trained 
agents.  Many  of  them  have  gone  to  the 
USSR  or  other  East-bloc  countries,  notably 
East  Germany,  for  three  to  six  months  of 
instruction. 

According  to  Western  intelligence  sources, 
this  includes  training  in  interrogation  and 
torture  methods.  An  additional  100,000  or 
more  male  and  female  informants  are  said 
to  be  on  the  payroll. 

The  Soviets  also  have  subtly  exploited  the 
tendency  among  certain  guerrilla  fronts  to 
establish  nonaggre-ssion  pacts  with  the  mili- 
tia. The  expansion  of  noncombat  zones,  par- 
ticularly around  the  towns,  suits  the  Soviets 
to  the  extent  that  they  introduce  economic 
projects  or  fill  the  shops  with  goods  in  an 
effort  to  win  over  the  local  population. 

As  a  result,  increasing  numbers  of  security 
posts— as  many  as  900  in  the  Kabul  area- 
are  being  manned  by  the  militia.  Astute  mu- 
jahideen commanders  view  this  guerrilla-mi- 
litia cosiness  with  growing  unease.  They  are 
now  trying  to  discourage  such  "understand- 
ings" unless  they  are  considered  to  serve  le- 
gitimate resistance  interests. 

But  by  many  mujahideen,  such  pacts  are 
regarded  as  a  victory.  Many  have  only  "de- 
fected "  to  the  militia  on  a  temporary  basis 


in  order  to  procure  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  money— often  on  orders  of  their  resist- 
ance commanders.  Some  return  immediately 
to  the  mountains.  Others  remain  with  their 
militia  units,  but  actively  collaborate  with 
the  mujahideen  during  anti-government  op- 
erations. 

One  region  where  guileful  KGB  tactics 
have  severely  undermined  the  resistance 
struggle  is  Hazarajat  in  the  central  high- 
lands. 

Among  the  first  to  revolt  against  the  com- 
munists prior  to  the  invasion,  the  Mongoli- 
an-featured, Shiite  Hazaras  rapidly  estab- 
lished their  own  self-governing  resistance 
organization,  run  by  the  Shura  (assembly) 
in  1979.  Both  Afghan  government  and 
Soviet  attempts  to  take  the  region  militarily 
were  thwarted  by  well-coordinated  guerrilla 
units  controlling  the  narrow  passes  leading 
into  the  mountainous  outback. 

Shortly  after  the  invasion,  the  Soviets 
changed  tactics  and  sought  to  pressure  the 
Hazaras  into  submission  by  imposing  an  eco- 
nomic blockade.  At  the  same  time,  they  ini- 
tiated a  subversive  campaign  aimed  at  infil- 
trating the  Hazara  resistance,  using  Khad 
and  Iranian  Tudeh  (Communist  Party) 
agents. 

Often  regarded  as  the  underdogs  of 
Afghan  society,  the  Hazaras  have  tradition- 
ally turned  to  Iran  for  religious  and  eco- 
nomic solidarity.  As  fellow  Shiites,  many 
hold  Ayatollah  Khomeini  in  high  esteem 
and  retain  close  relations  with  Iranian  cler- 
ics. When  unable  to  live  off  the  land, 
Hazara  men  have  usually  headed  to  Iran  in 
search  of  jobs  to  maintain  their  families 
back  home. 

In  late  1980,  Hazaras  recruited  by  the 
Tudeh  Party  in  conjunction  with  the  Khad 
and  KGB  began  to  filter  back  to  Afghani- 
stan. So  did  Tudeh  agents  purporting  to 
represent  Khomeini.  Within  months,  they 
succeeded— by  playing  on  religious  and  tra- 
ditional sentiments— in  disrupting  the 
shura.  thus  curbing  organized  resistance  ac- 
tivities. 

Local  guerrilla  commanders  and  intellec- 
tuals were  gradually  hounded  by  the  spread 
of  false  rumors.  Even  volunteer  FYench  doc- 
tors, who  were  providing  basic  health  care 
in  many  villages,  were  forced  to  leave  the 
Hazara  heartland  by  clerics  persuaded  that 
the  Europeans  were  "godless  imperialists" 
and  anti-Khomeini  instigators. 

Only  highly  respected  mujahideen  com- 
manders were  able  to  resist  such  tactics. 
More  recently,  however,  awareness  has 
begun  to  emerge  among  both  the  mujahi- 
deen and  local  populations  in  the  Hazarajat 
and  elsewhere  of  what  the  Soviets  are  up  to. 
This  has  prompted  appropriate  counter- 
measures. 

Guerrilla  leaders  are  seeking  to  eliminate 
rivalry  through  force,  persuasion,  and  third- 
party  reconciliation.  Just  as  the  Khad  has 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  resistance,  the 
mujahideen  have  never  lacked  collaborators 
among  government  ranks.  Tipoffs  have  led 
to  the  rooting  out  of  informers,  who  are 
then  tried  and  usually  executed,  while  com- 
munist officials  or  Khad  operators  known  to 
be  specifically  involved  in  resistance  infiltra- 
tion are.  wherever  possible,  assassinated. 

For  the  resistance,  dealing  with  the  Khad 
will  no  doubt  remain  one  of  its  stickiest  pre- 
dicaments. With  substantial  independent 
powers  of  its  own.  the  Khad  is  a  constantly 
growing  '"state  within  a  state."  Ironically, 
despite  close  KGB  management,  it  is  also  an 
organization  over  which  the  Soviets  do  not 
command  the  control  they  w-ould  like.  Much 
to  the  KGB's  dismay,  the  Khad  is  becoming 
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increasingly  involved  in  the  bitter  rivalry 
between  Afghanistan's  two  communist  fac- 
tions: the  Parcham  (Banner)  and  the  Khalq 
(Masses). 

Although  the  Khalq-dominated  Interior 
Ministry  operates  its  own  substantial  securi- 
ty and  intelligence  service,  it  is  the  Par- 
cham-influenced  Khad  that  has  achieved 
for  itself  the  central  position  in  the  govern- 
ment's repressive  apparatus.  Khad  agents 
often  will  purposely  provide  arms  or  infor- 
mation to  the  mujahideen  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  attack  control  posts  manned 
by  pro-Khalq  militiamen  or  soldiers.  Simi- 
larly, some  of  the  assassinations  carried  out 
against  Khalqis  are  thought  to  be  Khad-lni- 
tiated.  The  Khalqis  play  a  reciprocal  game 
against  the  Parchamis.* 


CLAUDE  "BUDDY"  YOUNG,  A 
FRIEND  TO  ALL  PEOPLE,  A 
MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
professional  football  colleague,  Claude 
"Buddy"  Young.  His  untimely  death 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  shocked 
and  saddened  us  all.  Buddy  was  one  of 
football's  finest  gentlemen  and  great- 
est sportsmen.  He  was  a  man  far  larger 
in  his  love  of  life  and  his  love  of  the 
people  whose  lives  he  touched,  than 
most  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 

Buddy  faced  many  challenges  on  his 
way  to  success  and  fame,  challenges 
that  might  have  defeated  many  a 
lesser  man.  But  Buddy  never  let  these 
challenges  defeat  him.  He  knew  that 
in  facing  up  to  the  challenges  and 
overcoming  them,  he  was  helping  to 
prove  that  the  American  dream  of  a 
better  life  was  available  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  reach  for  it. 

From  the  time  Buddy  was  NCAA 
sprint  champion  and  All-American  in 
the  same  year,  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, through  his  career  and  associa- 
tion with  the  NFL,  he  worked  hard  to 
improve  the  game  of  football,  and  to 
gain  respect  for  all  those  who  played 
the  game. 

Buddy  Young  will  be  missed,  but  he 
will  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  in  the 
truest  sense,  a  friend  to  all  people,  a 
man  for  all  seasons. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  gives  a  wonderful  picture 
of  Buddy,  his  character,  his  love  of 
life,  his  love  of  people,  and  peoples' 
love  for  him.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

Everybody's  Buddy 
(By  Dave  Anderson) 

In  the  hours  after  the  dessert  dishes  had 
been  cleared  away  by  the  waiters  at  the 
football  dinner  in  the  midtown  hotel  ball- 
room, too  many  speeches  had  been  too  long. 
Now,  his  head  barely  above  the  lectern. 
Buddy  Young  identified  himself  as  repre- 
senting the  N.A.A.L.P.,  which  woke  up  his 
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half-dozing  listeners  who  confused  the  ini- 
tials with  those  of  another  organization. 

"Yes."  said  Buddy  Young  without  a  smile, 
•"the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Little  People." 

Little  in  height,  perhaps,  at  5  feet  4 
inches,  but  Claude  (Buddy)  Young  stood 
tall,  in  or  out  of  football.  His  sense  of  what 
life  is  all  about  towered  over  that  of  many 
others  who  think  they  have  the  answers. 
Two  weeks  ago  he  was  driving  to  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  airport  to  catch  a  late  night 
plane  to  New  York  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  with  his  family.  He  ap- 
parently fell  asleep  at  the  wheel.  His  car  ca- 
reened off  the  highway.  The  next  afternoon 
he  was  found  dead. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  57-year-old  Buddy 
Young,  as  the  National  Football  League's  di- 
rector of  player  relations,  had  been  attend- 
ing a  memorial  service  in  Louisiana  at 
Northw-estern  State  University  for  Joe  De- 
laney.  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs'  running  back 
who  had  drowned  June  29  while  trying  to 
save  three  youngsters  from  drowning. 

Today  at  11  A.M.  hundreds  of  Buddy 
Young's  friends  will  attend  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  him  at  Christ  Church,  520  Park 
Avenue  at  East  60th  Street,  which  he  often 
passed  as  he  walked  to  the  N.F.L.  office  a 
few  blocks  away.  Sometimes  he  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  his  home  in  Hartsdale, 
sometimes  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park  where 
his  wife,  Geraldine,  would  drop  him  off.  On 
his  arrival,  in  the  years  before  a  shower  was 
available  in  the  N.F.L.  office,  he  would  clean 
up  in  the  basement  with  the  janitors. 

"Instead  of  walking  all  those  miles,"  he 
once  was  asked,  "why  don't  you  run?" 

""Tve  been  running  all  my  life,"  he  said. 
"I'm  never  going  to  run  again." 

As  an  all-American  172-pound  halfback 
with  sprinter  speed  at  Illinois,  he  had  run 
for  13  touchdowns  as  a  freshman  in  1944, 
tying  Red  Grange's  record.  His  touchdowTis 
included  runs  of  92.  82.  74.  63  and  40  yards. 
He  emerged  as  only  the  second  black  all- 
American,  half  a  century  after  Fritz  Pollard 
of  Brown  had  been  the  first.  He  then  joined 
the  New  York  Yankees  of  the  All-America 
Conference,  whose  star  was  Orban  (Spec) 
Sanders,  a  white  tailback  from  Texas. 

■rd  like  to  room  with  you."  Buddy  Young 
suggested  to  Spec  Sanders,  "so  that  you  can 
get  to  know  me  and  I  can  get  to  know  you." 

Buddy  Young  didn't  talk  about  integra- 
tion: he  integrated.  He  later  roomed  with 
another  white  running  back.  Zollie  Toth  of 
Louisiana  State,  after  whom  he  named  his 
youngest  son. 

"But  the  worst  discrimination  of  all," 
Buddy  Young  once  said,  "is  size  discrimina- 
tion." 

If  so,  he  taught  coaches  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  him  at  a  time  when  black  play- 
ers were  new  to  pro  football.  But  in  1945, 
with  the  Fleet  City  Bluejackets,  a  Navy 
service  team  near  San  FYancisco,  he  had  run 
with  and  against  several  N.F.L.  players.  As  a 
rookie  with  the  Yankees,  he  rushed  for  712 
yards,  averaging  6.1  yards  a  carry.  But  per- 
haps his  most  memorable  moment  occurred 
in  1951  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  With  the  New- 
York  Yanks  trailing,  23-17.  the  late  Emlen 
Tunnell  of  the  Giants  returned  a  kickoff 
100  yards  for  a  touchdown.  On  the  ensuing 
kickoff.  Buddy  Young  scooted  90  yards  for  a 
touchdown. 

"I  dont  think  that  ever  happened  in  the 
N.F.L.,  before  or  since."'  says  Wellington 
Mara,  the  Giants"  coowner.  "And  on  the 
next  kickoff.  Emlen  got  across  midfield 
before  the  last  man  tackled  him." 
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shot  down  an  unarmed  Korean  Air 
Lines  passenger  aircraft,  murdering  all 
269  people  on  board. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the 
United  States,  who  continues  to 
occupy  Afghanistan.  Since  its  military 
invasion,  the  Soviets  have  ransacked 
towns  and  villages  in  that  nation  kill- 
ing and  wounding  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the 
United  States,  which  continues  to 
deny  the  people  of  Poland  their  right 
to  live  as  free  people.  Soviet  rule  there 
is  similar  to  its  control  of  other  East- 
ern European  countries  such  as 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the 
United  States,  which  incites  armed 
conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Central  America. 

Yet  Yuri  Andropov  charged  later  in 
his  speech  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  seeks  a  "domineering  position 
in  the  world  without  reckoning  with 
the  interests  of  other  states  and  peo- 
ples." 

Did  the  Soviets  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  the  269  people  aboard  flight 
007  before  they  ordered  its  destruc- 
tion? Did  the  Soviets  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  the  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Afghanistan  before  they 
fired  upon  them  with  deadly  chemical 
weapons?  Did  the  Soviets  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  Polish  people  at  heart 
when  they  imposed  martial  law  in  that 
nation? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
no.  and  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  aggressor  nation  in 
the  world.  Soviet  leaders  have  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  actions  they  will  under- 
take to  fulfill  their  ultimate  goal  of 
world  domination. 

Among  his  other  charges  yesterday, 
Yuri  Andropov  also  blamed  tensions 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Central  America  on  the 
United  States,  failing  to  mention  that 
Soviet  arms  shipments  and  support  in 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  are  the 
real  underlying  causes  of  tension. 

He  criticized  President  Reagan's 
latest  proposal  on  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations, saying  our  Nation  is  unwilling 
"to  conduct  serious  talks  of  any  kind." 
When  was  the  last  time  the  Soviet  of- 
fered any  proposals  at  the  strategic 
-    arms  talks  in  Geneva? 

Yuri  Andropov  went  on  to  charge 
that  the  United  States  is  attempting 
to  disrupt  the  existing  strategic  bal- 
ance. What  balance  can  he  be  refer- 
ring to?  The  Soviets  now  have  600 
more  nuclear  launchers  than  the 
United  States  and  have  upgraded  their 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
system  three  times  since  our  most 
modern  ICBM  was  phased  in  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  decade.  To 
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the  Soviets,  strategic  balance  means 
any  level  where  they  remain  superior. 
The  Soviet  President's  speech  is 
nothing  more  than  the  latest  piece  of 
the  continuing  Soviet  propaganda 
campaign.  In  this  case,  it  is  propagan- 
da at  the  most  obvious  and  highest 
level.  While  most  Americans  are  aware 
of  Yuri  Andropov's  exaggerations  and 
lies,  many  people  throughout  the  world 
do  not  have  access  to  a  free  press  and 
the  wealth  of  information  supplied  to 
us  in  the  United  States.  To  people  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  facts,  his 
speech  may  sound  believable,  and 
therein  lies  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
propaganda  campaign. 

While  the  United  States  strives  to 
insure  world  peace,  the  Soviet  Union's 
aggressive  actions  and  growing  arsenal 
continue  to  contradict  their  rhetoric. 
For  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  world  will 
be  at  peace  only  when  there  exists  no 
opposition  to  their  rule. 

I  include  the  following  articles: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  29.  1983] 
Andropov  Blasts  U.S.  "Militarist  CoimsE' 
(By  Michael  Dobbs) 
Moscow,  Sept.  28-President  Yuri  Andro- 
pov today  belittled  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  arms  control  in  one  of 
the  sharpest  attacks  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  a  Soviet  leader  in  recent  years. 

In  a  lengthy  statement  devoted  entirely  to 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  Andropov  accused 
Washington  of  pursuing  a  "militarist 
course "  that  raised  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  He  dismissed  President  Reagan's  latest 
proposals  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  and  warned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  respond  to  any  attempt 
to  disrupt  the  existing  strategic  balance. 

Commenting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
shooting  down  of  a  South  Korean  airliner 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Andropov  blamed  the 
United  States  for  what  he  called  "a  sophisti- 
cated provocation,  masterminded  by  U.S. 
special  services'  and  "an  example  of  ex- 
treme adventurism  in  politics."  He  said  that 
Washington  had  exploited  the  furor  sur- 
rounding the  incident  to  step  up  the  arms 

Western  diplomats  who  heard  Andropovs 
statement,  which  was  read  by  an  announcer 
as  the  lead  item  on  state  television  news,  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  virulence  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  bleakness  with  which  he  de- 
picted the  current  state  of  international  re- 
lations. They  said  he  appeared  to  be  mount- 
ing a  counter-offensive  following  a  series  of 
attacks  by  President  Reagan  and  senior  U.S. 
officials  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Soviet  rhetoric  against  the  United 
States  has  reflected  the  deterioration  in  re- 
lations between  the  superpowers  during  the 
past  few  years,  diplomatic  observers  here 
could  recall  few  precedents  for  the  sweeping 
nature  of  Andropov's  attacks.  The  Soviet 
leader  seemed  to  rule  out  all  hope  of  any 
break-through  in  the  Geneva  talks  on  inter- 
mediate nuclear  weapons  on  the  basis  of 
present  U.S.  proposals. 

[In  Washington,  a  State  Department 
statement  said.  "The  world  will  be  deeply 
disappointed  with  the  Andropov  statement. 
He  has  for  the  first  time  associated  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  government 
with  the  pathetic  charge  that  the  Soviet 
shootdown  of  the  civilian  aircraft  was  the 


result  of  "a  sophisticated  provocation,  orga- 
nized by  the  U.S.  special  services."  The  inter- 
national community  expects  and  awaits  a 
different  answer.  •  *  * 

[■"The  world  will  be  disappointed  that  Mr. 
Andropov's  response  to  the  president's 
major  arms  control  initiative  at  the  United 
Nations  is  a  threatening  restatement  of 
their  long-standing  position  that  the  Soviets 
will  maintain  their  monopoly  of  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  in  Europe.  For  our  part, 
we  will  continue  to  work  in  Geneva  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  that  strengthens  inter- 
national peace  and  security."] 

Andropov  lashed  into  past  and  present 
U.S.  policies  around  the  world— from  Cen- 
tral America  to  Lebanon  to  what  he  depict- 
ed as  attempts  to  stir  up  militarism  in 
Japan.  On  arms  control,  he  said  the  United 
States  was  unwilling  "to  conduct  serious 
talks  of  any  kind"'  and  was  simply  playing 
for  time  at  negotiations  in  Geneva  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  weapons  and  the  par- 
allel talks  on  long-range,  or  strategic  mis- 
siles. 

Andropov  also  questioned  the  suitability 
of  the  United  States  to  act  as  the  host  for 
the  United  Nations  and  warned  Western  Eu- 
ropean leaders  that  they  were  being  used  as 
political  ""hostages."' 

One  of  the  main  messages  in  the  3.000- 
word  statement  was  that  the  Kremlin  would 
show  no  weakness  in  the  face  of  threats 
from  abroad.  Andropov  said  that  people 
who  had  attempted  to  undermine  the  Soviet 
Union's  independence  or  Communist  system 
in  the  past  had  ended  up  on  "the  garbage 
heap  of  history." 

""The  Soviet  people  can  rest  assured  that 
our  country's  defense  capability  is  main- 
tained at  such  a  level  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  anyone  to  stage  a  trial  of 
strength.""  he  said. 

Publication  of  the  statement  was  an  un- 
usual way  of  making  the  Soviet  leader's 
views  known.  A  Soviet  official  said  today 
that  AndropMjv.  who  has  not  been  seen  in 
public  since  late  August,  has  still  not  re- 
turned to  Moscow  from  his  vacation. 

The  statement,  which  was  couched  in 
grave  and  somber  terms,  began  with  the 
words:  ""The  Soviet  leadership  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  make  known  to  the  Soviet  people, 
other  peoples,  and  all  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  shaping  the  policy  of  states  its  as- 
sessment of  the  course  pursued  in  interna- 
tional affairs  by  the  present  U.S.  adminis- 
tration. 

"To  speak  briefly,  this  is  a  Militarist 
course  which  poses  a  grave  threat  to  peace. 
Its  essence  is  to  try  and  assure  for  the 
United  States  domineering  positions  in  the 
world  without  reckoning  with  the  interests 
of  other  states  and  peoples.'" 

Andropov  said  that  the  past  two  years  of 
talks  in  Geneva  had  proved  that  U.S.  nego- 
tiators were  not  ready  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

"Their  task  is  different— to  play  for  time 
and  then  start  the  deployment  in  Western 
Europe  of  ballistic  Pershing  II  and  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  They  do  not  even  try 
to  conceal  this.  All  they  do  is  prattle  about 
some  flexibility  of  the  United  States."  he 
said. 

Dismissing  Reagan  "s  latest  arms  propos- 
als, Andropov  said:  "We  are  [being  asked]  to 
talk  on  how  to  help  the  NATO  bloc  to  upset 
to  its  advantage  the  balance  of  medium- 
range  nuclear  systems  in  the  European 
zone.  And  this  move  is  presented  brazen- 
facedly  as  something  new."' 

He  did  not  deal  with  the  details  of  Rea- 
gan's offer  to  include  nuclear  bombers  in 
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calculations  of  medium-range  weapons  sys- 
tems or  to  refrain  from  matching  global 
levels  of  Soviet  warheads. 

Describing  U.S.  policies  as  short-sighted, 
cynical  and  suicidal,  the  Soviet  leader  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  Western  European 
politicians  were  going  along  with  Washing- 
ton's determination  to  deploy  new  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe.  He  accused  the 
European  leaders  of  "disregarding  the  inter- 
ests of  their  peoples  and  the  interests  of 
peace""  by  helping  to  ""implement  the  ambi- 
tious militarist  plans  of  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion." 

Adding  that  the  Americans  had  shown  no 
sign  of  being  willing  to  do  business  at  the 
strategic  arms  talks,  Andropov  said  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  launch  the 
production  of  new  ""weapons  which  may 
radically  alter  the  notions  of  strategic  sta- 
bility and  the  very  possibility  of  effective 
limitation  and  reduction  of  nuclear  arms."" 

""No  one  should  mistake  the  Soviet 
Union"s  good  will  and  desire  to  come  to 
agreement  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  be  able  to  make  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  any  attempt  to  disrupt  the  exist- 
ing military-strategic  balance,  and  its  words 
and  deeds  will  not  be  at  variance. '"  he  said. 

Claiming  that  U.S.  leaders  had  shown  con- 
tempt for  the  United  Nations.  Andropov 
asked:  ""Can  the  international  organization, 
called  upon  to  maintain  peace  and  security, 
remain  in  the  country  where  outrageous 
militarist  psychosis  is  imposed  and  the  good 
name  of  the  organization  is  insulted?""  The 
Kremlin  has  accused  the  United  States  of 
making  it  impossible  for  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  to  attend  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  New 
York. 

Saying  that  the  Reagan  administration 
was  waging  a  crusade  against  communism. 
Andropov  attacked  the  ""transference  of  ide- 
ological contradictions  to  the  sphere  of 
inter-state  relations." 

""This  is  simply  absurd  and  inadmissable 
at  present  in  the  nuclear  age.  Transforma- 
tion of  the  battle  of  ideas  into  military  con- 
frontation would  be  too  costly  for  the  whole 
of  mankind.'"  he  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29,  1983] 

Andropov:  U.S.  Breaches  Norms  of 
Morality,  Decency 

Moscow,  Sept.  28  (AP).— Here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  text  of  Soviet  President 
Yuri  Andropov"s  statement  on  international 
affairs.  The  English-language  version  was 
provided  by  the  official  news  agency  Tass: 

The  Soviet  leadership  deems  it  necessary 
to  make  known  •  *  *  its  assessment  of  the 
course  pursued  in  international  affairs  by 
the  present  U.S.  administration. 

To  speak  briefly,  this  is  a  militarist  course 
which  poses  a  grave  threat  to  peace.  Its  es- 
sence is  to  try  and  assure  for  the  United 
States  domineering  positions  in  the  world 
without  reckoning  with  the  interests  of 
other  states  and  peoples.  Precisely  these 
aims  are  served  by  the  unprecedented  build- 
up of  the  U.S.  military  potential,  large-scale 
programs  of  manufacturing  weapons  of  all 
types— nuclear,  chemical  and  conventional. 
Now  it  plans  to  spread  the  unrestricted 
arms  race  into  outer  space  too. 

American  military  presence  is  expanded 
under  invented  pretexts  of  all  sorts  thou- 
sands of  kilometers  from  U.S.  territory. 
•  •  *  As  a  result,  tensions  have  grown  world- 
wide—in Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  Middle  East 
and  Central  America.  *  *  * 
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Peoples  judge  about  the  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment first  of  all  by  its  actions.  That  is 
why  when  the  U.S.  president  in  his  grandil- 
oquent speech  from  the  United  Nations  ros- 
trum declares  about  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  self-determination  and  sov- 
ereignty of  peoples,  these  mere  declarations 
can  convince  no  one. 

Even  if  someone  had  any  illusions  as  to 
the  possible  evolution  for  the  better  in  the 
policy  of  the  present  American  administra- 
tion, the  latest  developments  have  finally 
dispelled  them.  For  the  sake  of  its  imperial 
ambitions,  it  goes  so  far  that  one  begins  to 
doubt  whether  Washington  has  any  brakes 
at  all  preventing  it  from  crossing  the  mark 
before  which  any  sober-minded  person  must 
stop. 

The  sophisticated  provocation,  master- 
minded by  U.S.  special  services  with  the  use 
of  a  South  Korean  plane,  is  also  an  example 
of  extreme  adventurism  in  politics.  We  have 
elucidated  the  factual  aspect  of  the  action 
in  a  thorough  and  authentic  way.  The  guilt 
of  its  organizers,  no  matter  how  hard  they 
might  dodge  and  what  false  versions  they 
might  put  forward,  has  been  proved. 

The  Soviet  leadership  expressed  regret 
over  the  loss  of  human  lives  due  to  that  un- 
precedented, criminal  subversion.  It  is  on 
the  conscience  of  those  who  would  like  to 
assume  the  right  not  to  reckon  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  states  and  inviolability  of  their 
borders,  who  masterminded  and  carried  out 
the  provocation,  who  literally  on  the  follow- 
ing day  hastily  pushed  through  Congress  co- 
lossal military  spending  and  are  now  rub- 
bing their  hands  with  pleasure. 

Thus  the  ""humanism"'  of  statesmen  who 
are  seeking  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  death 
of  people  that  were  aboard  the  plane  on 
others  is  turning  into  new  heaps  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction— from  MX  missiles  to 
nerve  gas  containers. 

In  their  striving  to  justify  in  some  way 
their  dangerous  inhuman  policies,  the  same 
people  pile  heaps  of  slantier  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  socialism  as  a  social  system,  with 
the  tone  being  set  by  the  U.S.  president 
himself.  One  must  say  bluntly— it  is  an  un- 
attractive sight  when,  with  a  view  to  smear- 
ing the  Soviet  people,  leaders  of  such  a 
country  as  the  United  States  resort  to  what 
almost  amounts  to  obscenities  alternating 
with  hypocritical  preaching  about  morals 
and  humanism.  *  *  * 

Now  they  in  Washington  breach  along 
with  morality  also  elementary  norms  of  de- 
cency, showing  disregard  not  only  for  states- 
men and  states,  but  also  for  the  United  Na- 
tions organization.  A  question  arises:  Can 
the  international  organization,  called  upon 
to  maintain  peace  and  security,  remain  in 
the  country  where  outrageous  militarist 
psychosis  is  imposed  and  the  good  name  of 
the  organization  is  insulted?  *  '  * 

As  to  the  U.S.  policy,  its  growing  militari- 
zation is  manifested  among  other  things  in 
the  unwillingness  to  conduct  serious  talks  of 
any  kind,  to  come  to  agreement  on  ques- 
tions of  curbing  the  arms  race. 

The  Soviet-American  talks  on  the  burning 
problem— reduction  of  nuclear  armaments 
in  Europe— have  been  going  on  for  two 
years  now.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  side  is 
directed  at  finding  mutually  acceptable  so- 
lutions on  a  fair,  just  basis,  solutions  which 
do  not  infringe  anyone's  legitimate  inter- 
ests. At  the  same  time,  these  two  years 
made  it  clear  that  our  partners  in  the  talks 
at  Geneva  are  not  at  all  there  to  reach  an 
accord.  Their  task  is  different— to  play  for 
time  and  then  start  the  deployment  in  west- 
ern Europe  of  ballistic  Pershing  II  and  long- 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FLIGHT  007 

HtN.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  Tlfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F  iday,  September  30.  1983 

lAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
foreign  affairs  newsletter 
1983  into  the  Congres 

I  lECORD. 

loreign   affairs  newsletter  fol- 


The  Tragedy  of  Plight  007 

early  morning  hours  of  September 

Soviet  fighter  shot  down  a  South 

I  irliner  en  route  from  Anchorage  to 

ling  269  innocent  people.  The  trag- 

Air  Lines  Flight  007  is  one  of 

_.  in  civil  aviation  history.  It  has 
lopes  for  modest  Soviet-American 
and  has  forced  a  reexamina- 
tion of  ft)viet-American  relations. 

We  mi  ,y  never  know  what  caused  the  air- 
liner to  stray  so  far  into  Soviet  airspace  or 
why  th€  Soviets  shot  it  down  just  as  it  was 
leaving  heir  airspace.  Their  claim,  made  re- 
peatedlj  and  without  supporting  evidence, 
that  th<  airliner  was  on  a  "spy  mission"  is 
not  sat  ifactory,  but  the  closed  nature  of 
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Soviet  society  will  allow  neither  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  tragedy  nor  the  release  of  in- 
formation on  it.  The  cockpit  recorder  from 
the  downed  aircraft  may  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions, but  we  first  must  recover  it  and  inter- 
pret its  data. 

FYom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the  airliner 
was  suspicious.  It  flew  over  some  of  their 
most  sensitive  military  installations  and 
may  have  taken  evasive  action  at  some 
point.  Even  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  violated  international  law. 
While  international  law  permits  a  nation  to 
defend  its  airspace,  it  insists  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  nation  faced  with  a  stray  aircraft 
is  the  welfare  of  the  passengers.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  the  Soviets  attempted  to  warn 
the  airliner,  but  even  if  they  tried  and  failed 
there  could  be  no  justification  for  the 
attack.  This  was  a  case  of  an  airliner  off 
course,  and  it  posed  no  threat  to  Soviet  se- 
curity. The  tragedy  of  Flight  007  was  horri- 
fying, but  not  surprising,  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  the  sanctity  of  national  territory 
being  what  they  are.  The  awful  death  toll 
makes  the  incident  stand  out,  but  the  Sovi- 
ets have  taken  hostile  action  against  air- 
liners before. 

There    are    discomforting    lessons    about 
Soviet    attitudes   both    in    the   decision    to 
shoot  down  the  airliner  and  in  the  Soviets' 
subsequent  insistence  that  given  the  same 
circumstances,  they  would  do  it  again.  The 
Soviet  Union's  fanatical  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  its  airspace,  its  quest  for  total  se- 
curity, its  passion  for  secrecy  and  its  unwill- 
ingness   to    admit    a    mistake    are    deeply 
rooted  in  its  history.  In  refusing  to  apolo- 
gize to  or  provide  compensation  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims,   however,   the  Soviets 
have  displayed  great  ineptitude  and  have  in- 
vited worldwide  disgust.  Their  virulent  re- 
sponse to  that  disgust  is  further  proof  of 
their   contempt   for  standards   of   civilized 
conduct.  Equally  discomforting  is  what  the 
incident  may  tell  us  about  the  hidden  work- 
ings of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets did  not  distinguish  the  large  Boeing  747 
commercial  airliner  from  the  small  Boeing 
707  military  reconaissance  aircraft  on  duty 
in   the  area  outside  Soviet   airspace   (and 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
ever  identified  the  aircraft  as  civilian),  then 
Soviet  air  defense  may  be  quite  incompetent 
and  the  chances  of  misidentification  and 
overreaction  quite  high.  If  local  air  defense 
authorities  alone  made  the  decision  to  fire 
on  an  unknown  target,  then  the  military 
may  have  achieved  a  frightening  omnipo- 
tence within  the  Soviet  system.  Finally,  if 
someone  high  in  the  Soviet  political  leader- 
ship issued  the  order  to  attack,  then  we 
must    feel    skeptical    when    Soviet    leaders 
speak  of  the  need  for  world  peace,  arms  con- 
trol or  better  East-West  relations. 

Although  the  President  appropriately  has 
used  strong  language  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  actions  have  been  restrained. 
The  date,  the  United  States  has  reaffirmed 
the  ban  on  American  flights  of  the  Soviet 
airline  Aeroflot,  closed  Aeroflofs  offices  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  revoked  Aero- 
flofs right  to  sell  tickets  here,  stopped  ne- 
gotiations on  new  consulates  in  Kiev  and 
New  York,  introduced  a  United  Nations  res- 
olution deploring  the  Soviet  action,  called 
for  a  special  session  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  investigate 
the  action,  suspended  several  cultural  and 
scientific  programs  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  cancelled  Soviet-American  transporta- 
tion accord.  We  are  also  seeking  common 
action  from  our  allies,  and  the  international 
community  has  been  supportive.  Within  a 
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week  of  the  incident,  most  of  our  European 
allies  had  agreed  to  a  ten-day  suspension  of 
air  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  tried 
to  expand  this  to  a  60-  to  90-day  two-way 
suspension.  Canada  unilaterally  suspended 
Aeroflofs  landing  rights  for  60  days.  Also, 
the  International  Federation  of  Air  Line 
Pilots  Associations  called  on  a  60-day  boy- 
cott of  flights  to  Moscow  and  was  quickly 
supported  by  pilots  from  many  nations.  We 
and  our  allies  also  have  continued  to 
demand  an  explanation,  compensation  and 
an  apology,  but  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
answer. 

Tougher  responses  could  be  made  to  the 
Soviet  action,  but  they  would  entail  certain 
risks.  If  we  chose  to  expel  Soviet  diplomats 
or  cancel  arms  control  talks,  the  probable 
result  would  be  a  much  higher  state  of  ten- 
sion. If  we  chose  to  back  away  from  the 
grain  sales  agreement,  we  would  hurt  our- 
selves more  than  we  would  hurt  the  Soviets. 
Nonetheless,  tougher  responses  should  not 
be  ruled  out.  Ending  the  extension  of  subsi- 
dized credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
one  economic  sanction  that  we  and  our 
allies  ought  to  consider. 

The  incident  has  made  a  return  to  stable 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  more  diffi- 
cult, at  least  in  the  short  term,  but  also 
more  necessary.  Regrettably,  the  tragedy 
occurred  as  Soviet-American  relations  were 
improving.  We  had  signed  a  new  five-year 
grain  sales  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  our  two  nations  and  others  had 
agreed  on  a  final  document  at  the  Madrid 
Conference  on  European  Security:  arms 
control  negotiations  had  entered  a  more  se- 
rious phase,  with  more  interest  in  an  accord 
apparent  on  both  sides:  talks  had  com- 
menced on  new  consulates  in  Kiev  and  New 
York.  Although  relations  between  the  su- 
perpowers are  now  in  a  nosedive,  with  hos- 
tile rhetoric  escalating  and  communications 
breaking  down,  and  although  it  is  not  clear 
when  the  slide  will  end,  a  total  rupture  is 
not  likely  simply  because  both  superpowers 
know  that  they  can  blow  the  world  apart. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  must  return  to  diploma- 
cy and  renew  our  effort  to  set  the  relation- 
ship back  on  course.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  seek  an  alternative  to  confrontation.* 


MISLEADING  AND  VICIOUS  EDI- 
TORIAL BY  THE  LOUISVILLE 
TIMES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  16,  the  Louisville  Times 
printed  an  incorrect,  misleading  and 
vicious  editorial  criticizing  my  recent 
foreign  trip  to  Seoul,  Korea,  where  I 
attended  the  conference  to  commemo- 
rate the  30th  armiversary  of  the 
mutual  defense  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  Louisville  Times  stated  as  fact 
that  the  "junket"  was  paid  for  with 
taxpayers'  money  and  that  "nearly 
three  dozen  other  Congressmen"  at- 
tended the  conference. 

The  truth  is  that  the  total  expenses 
for  the   five  Members  of  Congress— 


U.S.  Senators  Orrin  Hatch,  Ed  Zorin- 
SKY,  Jesse  Helms,  and  Steve  Symms 
and  I— were  paid  by  the  Asiatic  Re- 
search Center  of  Korea  University  at 
Seoul  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Relations  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  if  you 
find  the  Village  Voice  and  the  Nation- 
al Enquirer  enjoyable  reading,  you  will 
love  the  Louisville  Times. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  The  text  of 
that  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  29,  1983. 
Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  Jr.,  Editor, 
Mr.  Paul  Janensch,  Executive  Editor, 
Mr.  Van  A.  Cavett.  Opinion  Page  Editor, 
77ie  Louisville  Times. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Editors:  At  the  Paducah  Labor  Day 
picnic,  several  friends  were  commenting 
about  the  recent  Korean  Airlines  Flight  007 
disaster. 

These  friends  said  they  were  glad  my 
schedule  was  changed  by  a  Murray  State 
University  invitation  for  August  30.  which 
caused  me  to  fly  from  Nashville  to  Los  An- 
geles where  I  boarded  Korean  Airlines 
Flight  015  for  the  trip  to  Seoul.  Korea.  I 
was  scheduled  for  several  days  to  fly  from 
New  York  City  to  Seoul  on  August  30  on  the 
ill-fated  Flight  007. 

An  elderly  couple  from  Kevil  in  Ballard 
County  said  to  me  at  the  Sept.  5  picnic: 
•Have  the  Courier-Journal  editorial  writers 
criticized  you  yet  for  being  on  the  wrong 
airplane?"  I  laughed  and  said  "No." 

I  have  mailed  to  the  Kevil  couple  a  copy 
of  your  incorrect,  misleading  and  vicious 
editorial  of  September  16  from  The  Louis- 
ville Times,  a  newspaper  which  has  the 
same  Editor  and  Executive  Editor  as  The 
Courier-Journal. 

The  editorial"  is  entitled  "Safe  landings 
with  Rep.  Hubbard."  Those  who  for  many 
years  have  read  the  editorials  of  the 
Bingham  newspapers  know  that  when  the 
subject  is  U.S.  Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard  the 
editorials  are  anti-Hubbard  and  contain 
errors. 

As  to  tax-paid  trips  to  foreign  countries.  I 
can  remember  your  newspapers  editorially 
supporting  and  defending  such  trips  by 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  taken  two  tax-paid  trips  to  a  for- 
eign country  during  the  8  years  and  9 
months  I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  February  6,  1979.  I  have  been  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Panama  Canal/Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Subcommittee. 

My  two  tax-paid  trips  out  of  the  country 
were  both  to  Panama.  After  the  second  visit 
to  Panama  in  March  of  1982,  a  V/ashington 
reporter  for  the  Courier-Journal  questioned 
colleagues  of  mine  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  to  whether  or  not  I  owned 
real  estate  in  Panama.  As  other  Members  of 
Congress  asked  me  about  The  Courier-Jour- 
nal reporter's  questions.  I  told  them  I  had 
never  even  considered  purchasing  real 
estate  in  Panama. 

So,  in  1983  I  make  my  first  trip  ever  across 
either  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Ocean  and  I 
am  naturally,  automatically  criticized  erro- 
neously by  the  Bingham  media  empire,  this 
latest  attack  coming  in  a  Sept.  16  editorial 
entitled  'Safe  landings  with  Rep.  Hubbard" 
in  The  Louisville  Times. 

The  Times  editorial  .says:  "Rather,  the 
Congressman  might  consider  easing  up  on 
the  junkets.  He  wouldn't  have  been  headed 
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to  distant  South  Korea  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense if  he  hadn't  determined  that  his  pres- 
ence, along  with  that  of  nearly  three  dozen 
other  congressmen,  was  essential  in  marking 
the  30th  anniversary  of  a  U.S./Korea  de- 
fense treaty. ..." 

As  usual,  your  editorial  writers  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  criticize  and  castigate  me 
that  they  failed  to  ask  about  or  check  the 
facts  about  who  paid  my  expenses  to  Korea. 
Not  one  penny  of  taxpayers'  money  was 
used  to  pay  my  expenses  for  this  trip.  The 
total  expenses  for  my  visit  to  Korea  were 
paid  by  the  Asiatic  Research  Center  of 
Korea  University  at  Seoul  and  The  Institute 
of  American  Relations  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Further,  the  five  Members  of  Congress 
who  attended  the  Sept.  1-3  conference  in 
Seoul  were  U.S.  Senators  Ed  Zorinsky.  Jesse 
Helms.  Orrin  Hatch.  Steve  Symms  and  U.S. 
Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard.  The  Times  again  is 
wrong  in  saying  "nearly  three  dozen"  con- 
gressmen attended. 

Pursuant  to  Kentucky  Revised  Statutes 
411.051.  I  respectfully  demand  corrections 
of  the  specified  errors  from  The  Louisville 
Times  on  your  editorial  page  within  three 
business  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
demand  for  corrections  is  received  by  you. 
Sincerely. 

Carroll  Hubbard, 

Member  of  Congress.9 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  P. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  ON  THE  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  H.R.  4054 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  today  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  ful- 
fill the  previous  commitments  made 
by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  the  aviation  community. 

One  year  ago.  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (AAIA)  and  its 
accompanying  user  fee  tax  measures,  a 
primary  objective  was  to  fully  fund 
the  approved  program  authorizations 
contained  in  that  legislation.  In  pass- 
ing this  statute  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  highest  aviation  priority 
would  be  given  to  the  safe  and  expedi- 
tious operation  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system.  The  funding  mecha- 
nism of  this  legislation  required  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  existing  user  fees— 
an  increase  that  was  supported  by  this 
administration  as  well  as  by  most  of 
the  various  aviation  user  groups. 

Unfortunately,  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Act  which  was  recently 
signed  into  law  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  approved  program  author- 
izations for  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  programs.  The  most  glaring 
example  of  this  is  the  $750  million 
funding  level  adopted  for  the  facilities 
and  equipment  program,  which,  if  al- 
lowed   to    continue,    could    seriously 
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jeopardize  the  national  airspace  plan 
to  modernize  this  Nation's  air  traffic 
control  system. 

In  recognizing  the  need  to  modernize 
our  airport  and  airway  system,  I  have 
consistently  supported  efforts  to  fund 
the  capital  costs  of  the  projects  neces- 
sary, to  increase  both  the  safety  and 
capacity  of  our  national  air  transpor- 
tation system.  I  have  also  supported 
the  user  fee  concept  provided  that  the 
yearly  appropriations  were  consistent 
with  the  progr.T.m  authorizations.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  not  occurred,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  now  up  to  the  Con-, 
gress  to  prevent  the  kind  of  huge  trust 
fund  surpluses  which  we  had  hoped  to 
avoid  and  which  we  were  assured 
would  not  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funding  levels  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  re- 
cently enacted  for  fiscal  year  1984  do 
not  coincide  with  previous  assurances 
which  we  had  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  money  collected 
from  aviation  users  would  be  spent  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  capital  needs  of  our 
Nation's  air  transportation  system. 
Understandably,  the  aviation  commu- 
nity is  now  expressing  its  outrage  and 
calling  for  a  reduction  in  aviation  user 
taxes  now  that  appropriations  have 
fallen  substantially  below  congression- 
ally  approved  authorizations. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  my  primary 
intention  is  to  guarantee  that  the  au- 
thorized amounts  will  be  appropriated 
in  the  future,  barring  any  unforeseen 
events  which  may  make  this  undesir- 
able. Because  I  remain  firmly  commit- 
ted to  the  need  to  update  and  modern- 
ize our  air  traffic  control  system,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  approach  at  this 
time  is  to  implement  an  across-the- 
board  tax  reduction  for  calendar  year 
1984,  along  with  a  simple  trigger 
mechanism  which  would  keep  user 
taxes  low  in  succeeding  years  only  if 
the  unobligated  balance  of  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  exceeded  $2.3 
billion. 

This  approach  will  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  fulfill  the  spending  obligations 
which  were  intended  when  we  passed 
the  AAIA  1  year  ago.  It  should  also 
serve  as  a  disincentive  for  allowing  a 
surplus  to  build  up  in  the  trust  fund, 
which  could  then  be  used  by  OMB  to 
reduce  the  total  budget  deficit.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  low  1984  appropria- 
tions for  the  trust  fund  programs  will 
create  an  estimated  $3.4  billion  unobli- 
gated surplus  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984— a  level  which  I  believe  is  exces- 
sive. 

Several  legislative  options  were  con- 
sidered to  prevent  this  from  occurring 
in  the  future  and  while  I  believe  the 
best  approach  to  pursue  at  this  time  is 
to  establish  a  simple  linkage  between 
the  tax  rates  and  the  unobligated 
trust  fund  balance,  I  certainly  am  not 
locked  into  this  concept.  We  all  have 
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ETHYLENE  DraROMIDE: 
RISKY  CHEMICAL 


HON.  t  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

INTTrt 


Friday,  September  30,  19S3 
•  Mr.   V^  HITEHURST.   Mr.   Speaker, 
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to  the  United  States  to  pursue  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  this  same  method 
there.  Yet,  here  in  the  United  States, 
where  so  much  time  and  effort  have 
been  put  into  perfecting  the  tech- 
nique, we  have  been  reluctant  to  make 
use  of  it  in  food  preservation,  even 
though  it  could  enhance  our  ability  to 
buildup  our  exports  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable,  as  well  as  pork.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  FDA  has  not 
acted  more  expeditiously  in  approving 
this  method. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  light  of  the 
further  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinuing to  make  widespread  use  of  eth- 
ylene dibromide,  long  known  to  be  car- 
cinogenic, we  would  begin  to  move 
promptly  toward  replacing  this  vicious 
chemical  with  low-level  irradiation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  1983] 
Ethylene  DiBROMinE:  OSHA  Wants  to 
Tighten  Grip  on  Risky  Chemical 
(By  Pete  Earley) 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration   yesterday    proposed    a    more 
stringent  standard  for  worker  exposure  to 
ethylene  dibromide,  a  potent  chemical  used 
in  leaded  gasoline,  on  fruit   and   in  flour 
mills.  It  has  been  linked  to  cancer  and  re- 
productive damage  in  humans. 

The  agency's  announcement  came  less 
than  two  weeks  after  it  was  disclosed  that 
OSHA  had  refused  to  issue  an  emergency 
standard  for  EDB  for  more  than  a  year, 
even  though  it  had  two  studies  showing  that 
virtually  every  worker  exposed  to  the  legal 
limits  of  the  chemical  for  a  career  could 
expect  to  die  of  cancer. 

Shortly  before  reports  on  those  studies 
appeared.  OSHA  officials  had  told  a  con- 
gressional panel  that  a  new  standard  for 
EDB  would  not  be  ready  for  at  least  six 
months.  But.  faced  with  mounting  public 
criticism  after  the  disclosure.  OSHA  moved 
quickly  to  ready  the  standard  for  publica- 
tion in  today's  Federal  Register. 

The  significant  risk  of  harm  to  worker 
health  posed  by  EDB  compels  OSHA  to  pro- 
mulgate a  more  protective  standard  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  that  risk."  OSHA  Adminis- 
trator Thome  G.  Auchter  said. 

The  new  standard  would  lower  the  allow- 
able limit  for  EDB  from  20  parts  per  million 
in  the  air.  averaged  over  an  eight-hour  day. 
to  0.1  parts  per  million. 

It  also  would  set  a  short-term  exposure 
limit  of  0.5  parts  per  million,  averaged  over 
a  15-minute  period,  and  would  prohibit  eye 
and  skin  contact  with  the  chemical. 

EDB  is  used  as  an  anti-knock  agent  in 
leaded  gasoline  and  as  a  fumigant  for  citrus 
and  tropical  fruit  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fruit  flies  and  other  pests. 

In  1981,  nearly  170  million  pounds  of  EDB 
were  produced  in  the  United  States.  Massive 
amounts  of  it  were  used  that  year  to  combat 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  California. 

OSHA  estimates  that  about  56.000  U.S. 
workers  are  exposed  to  EDB  for  varying  pe- 
riods. But  the  agency  doesn't  have  justifica- 
tion over  small  farming  operations,  and 
other  estimates  of  the  workers  potentially 
at  risk  from  the  chemical  range  as  high  as 
100.000. 

OSHA  claims  its  studies  show  that  most 
workers  are  currently  exposed  to  levels  of 
EDB  far  below  the  existing  20  ppm  standard 
and  much  closer  to  the  new  standard.  But 
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the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters has  testified  that  many  flourmill  work- 
ers can  smell  the  chemical,  which  has  no 
odor  until  it  reaches  a  concentration  of  10 
parts  per  million. 

Besides  causing  cancer  and  reproductive 
damage,  high  exposure  to  EDB  can  damage 
the  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  respiratory  tract, 
central  nervous  system,  circulatory  system, 
.skin  and  eyes. 

EDB  is  so  potent  that  OSHA  once  said  the 
exposure  risks  appear  to  be  far  greater 
than  for  any  other  hazard  that  OSHA  has 
regulated  in  the  past." 

Yet  the  agency  repeatedly  rebuffed  calls 
by  other  federal  agencies  and  the  Teamsters 
to  take  emergency  action  on  EDB.  even 
though  OSHA  had  two  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  studies  in  its  files  in  1981 
that  showed  the  "excess  cancer  deaths" 
that  could  be  expected  from  exposure  at  the 
maximum  legal  limit  were  999  of  every  1.000 
workers. 

At  the  time.  Auchter  said  an  emergency 
standard  wouldn't  stand  up  in  court  because 
OSHA  didn't  know  enough  about  how  many 
workers  were  being  exposed  or  at  what 
levels. 

Recently,  OSHA  said  it  had  collected  that 
data  and  the  figures  proved  Auchter  acted 
correctly  by  waiting  to  issue  a  new  stand- 
ard.* 


MO  UDALL  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN 
MEXICO 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  3  ,  1983 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  and  the  administration  con- 
tinue to  wrestle  over  the  problems 
facing  Latin  America.  Understandably, 
most  of  the  debate  has  centered 
around  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America,  where  we  perceive  the  most 
immediate  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity to  lie.  But  while  Central  America 
preoccupies  American  attention,  a 
problem  of  potentially  far  greater 
magnitude  is  developing  much  closer 
to  home.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  clos- 
est neighbor  to  the  south— Mexico. 

Last  month,  the  Tucson  Citizen  car- 
ried a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  arti- 
cle on  Mexico's  problems  written  by 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Mo  Udall.  As  he  notes,  "Mexico  is  not 
some  distant  trouble  spot.  It  is  right 
next  door.  If  our  neighbor  gets  into  se- 
rious trouble,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  unharmed.  Problems  have  a 
way  of  spilling  over  borders.  We  can 
see  that  in  the  evergrowing  numbers 
of  illegal  immigrants  crossing  the  bor- 
ders. We  can  also  see  it  in  the  business 
failures  that  followed  the  peso  devalu- 
ation. But  still  larger  troubles  may  be 
in  store  for  Mexico— and  for  us." 

Congressman  Udall's  article  high- 
lights the  economic  problems  facing 
Mexico  today— an  international  debt 
requiring  servicing  payments  amount- 
ing to  129  percent  of  export  earnings, 
an  inflation  rate  of  100  percent,  declin- 
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ing  oil  revenues,  and  skyrocketing 
prices  for  domestic  goods.  "This  prob- 
lem is  not  simply  an  internal  domestic 
matter.  As  Congressman  Udall  clearly 
explains,  "whatever  happens  in 
Mexico,  we  will  feel  the  impact  here. 
If  Mexico  should  "fall'  sometime  in  the 
next  decade,  it  will  not  fall  due  to  any 
Communist  insurgency  in  Central 
America.  It  will  fall  because  it  is  eco- 
nomically weak  and  politically  torn 
from  within." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  take 
Mexico  off  the  back  burner.  If  we  fail 
to  deal  with  Mexico's  pressing  prob- 
lems, we  are  going  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  a  deteriorating  political  sit- 
uation which  will  make  Central  Amer- 
ica pale  in  comparison.  Congressman 
Udall  should  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  focus  congressional  atten- 
tion on  Mexico's  problems,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  his  views. 

The  full  text  of  Congressman 
Udall's  article  follows: 

Mexico— The  Next  Crisis? 
(By  Morris  K.  Udall) 

Judging  by  Administration  rhetoric,  the 
fate  of  the  free  world  is  somehow  closely 
linked  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  El 
Salvador.  The  same  domino  theory  that  was 
used  to  promote  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  being  used  to  justify  our  actions 
in  Central  America.  The  President  even 
talks  about  a  "Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan 
Axis"  with  the  same  intensity  that  Church- 
ill and  others  talked  about  the  German-Ital- 
ian-Japanese  Axis  in  World  War  II. 

Maybe  we  are  losing  our  sense  of  perspec- 
tive in  foreign  policy.  There  are  problems  in 
Central  America.  Few  can  argue  with  that. 
And  American  interests  are  at  stake  in  the 
region.  No  argument  there  either.  But  the 
problems  in  Central  America  go  far  deeper 
than  any  communist  insurgency  or  conspira- 
cy. And  our  interests  in  this  hemisphere  go 
far  beyond  El  Salvador  or  even  the  whole  of 
Central  America. 

We  can't  ignore  Cuban  attempts  to  sow 
discord  in  this  hemisphere.  Every  reasona- 
ble effort  should  be  made  to  contain  Cas- 
tro's adventurism.  But  let's  recognize  that 
there  would  be  trouble  in  Central  America 
today  with  or  without  Fidel  Castro.  Years  of 
autocratic  rule  and  economic  mismanage- 
ment have  wrought  serious  social  and  politi- 
cal troubles  throughout  the  region.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  earlier  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  in  that  region  has  left  lin- 
gering resentment  against  "Yankee  imperi- 
alism."  And  many  there  still  question  our 
motives. 

Various  factors  suggest  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  negotiation,  than  by  confronta- 
tion, in  Central  America.  We  should  be 
working  in  concert  with  other  countries  like 
Mexico.  Panama.  Columbia,  and  Venezu- 
ela—the Contadora  group— to  reach  a  solu- 
tion. The  regional  powers"  have  an  interest 
in  ending  the  conflict  and  stabilizing  the 
area.  We  should  work  together. 

But  whatever  we  do  in  Central  America.  I 
think  we  make  a  mistake  if  we  ignore  an 
even  greater  concern,  one  that  is  even  closer 
to  home.  I  refer  to  Mexcio. 

Mexico  is  not  some  distant  trouble  spot. 
Its  right  next  door.  If  our  neighbor  gets 
into  serious  trouble,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  unharmed.  F>roblems  have  a  way  of 
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spilling  over  borders.  We  can  see  that  in  the 
ever  growing  numbers  of  illegal  immigrants 
crossing  the  borders.  We  can  also  see  it  in 
the  business  failures  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  peso  devaluation.  But  still 
larger  troubles  may  be  in  store  for  Mexico 
.  .  .  and  for  us. 

Over  the  last  decade,  a  combination  of 
rapidly  expanding  production  and  escalat- 
ing world  oil  prices  encouraged  Mexico  to 
embark  upon  an  ambitious  industrialization 
plan  financed  by  foreign  capital,  much  of  it 
loaned  by  American  banks.  Development 
plans,  unfortunately,  carried  overly-optimis- 
tic assumptions  about  oil  prices  and  about 
world  trade  and  domestic  growth. 

The  collapse  of  those  expectations  has 
left  Mexico  with  massive  economic  troubles. 
Not  only  did  public  and  private  debt  double 
in  just  four  years,  inflation  skyrocketed 
from  20  percent  in  1979  to  nearly  100  per- 
cent last  year. 

Mexico's  budget  deficit,  meanwhile,  has 
risen  to  16  percent  of  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product  and  last  year's  debt  servicing 
payments  amounted  to  129  percent  of 
export  earnings.  Interest  payments  alone 
amounted  to  37  percent. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  in  other 
words,  is  in  serious  financial  trouble.  After 
paying  for  essential  food  and  industrial  im- 
ports this  year.  Mexico  will  have  difficulty 
just  paying  an  estimated  $12  billion  in  inter- 
est on  its  debt.  In  fact.  Mexico's  interest 
payments  this  year  will  nearly  match  its  oil 
revenues.  Its  total  foreign  debt  of  nearly  $85 
billion  makes  it  the  second  most  indebted 
third  world  country,  second  only  to  Brazil 
and  a  close  second  at  that. 

Action  already  has  been  taken  to  avert  the 
immediate  crisis.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  has  agreed  to  extend  another 
$3.9  billion  in  credit  and  private  banks,  an- 
other $5  billion.  But  those  measures  will 
only  help  temporarily,  and  just  postpone 
the  eventual— and  inevitable— day  of  reck- 
oning. 

World  oil  prices  play  a  critical  role  in 
Mexico's  financial  future.  They  have 
dropped  sharply  in  the  past  year  and  each 
$2  drop  in  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  de- 
prives Mexico  of  another  $1  billion  in  des- 
perately needed  cash. 

In  an  effort  to  put  its  financial  house  in 
order.  Mexico  has  been  forced  to  undertake 
a  number  of  unpopular  austerity  measures. 
International  lenders  have  asked  Mexico  to 
cut  its  budget  deficit  to  3.5  percent  of  GNP 
by  1985  and  cut  the  growth  of  money  and 
credit. 

Taxes  and  prices  on  a  variety  of  basic 
goods,  ranging  from  gasoline  to  food,  have 
been  hiked  sharply.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
the  price  of  corn  tortillas  was  raised  another 
42  percent  and  the  price  of  white  bread  was 
doubled.  At  the  same  time,  many  workers 
have  been  laid  off  and  many  more  have 
taken  big  wage  cuts. 

It's  difficult  to  gauge  what  effect  the  eco- 
nomic misfortunes  and  reforms  will  have  on 
Mexico's  politics,  but  Mexico  long  has  been 
plagued  with  aggressive  political  dissent, 
much  of  it  centered  in  the  country's  interior 
and  at  universities  in  cities  like  Mexico  City 
and  Guadalajara.  Foreign  analysts  generally 
dismiss  the  influence  of  these  radical 
groups,  arguing  that  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  remain  loyal  to  the  government's  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party  (PRI).  And 
others  insist  that  labor  is  still  friendly  tc 
the  government  despite  the  recent  wage  set- 
backs. 

Still,  the  potential  for  serious  political 
turmoil  in  Mexico,  exists,  particularly  if  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  take  another  turn  for  the 
worst.  We  have  already  seen  an  increase  in 
the  scattered  political  violence  that  has  long 
plagued  Mexico.  Fighting  recently  broke  out 
in  one  northern  Mexican  town,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  two  opposition  pairty  mem- 
bers. And  earlier  this  year,  there  was  a  seri- 
ous and  violent  takeover  of  town  hails  in 
central  and  southeast  Mexico.  What  will 
happen  if  workers  are  forced  to  make  more 
wage  concessions  or  the  universities  erupt  in 
violence? 

Whatever  happens  in  Mexico  we  will  feel 
the  impact  here. 

The  rate  of  illegal  immigration  into  the 
U.S.  from  Mexico  is  one  of  the  best  barome- 
ters of  conditions  in  Mexico,  and  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  rate  is  rising. 
Border  officials  have  reported  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  arrests.  Some  are 
describing  the  situation  as  virtually  uncon- 
trollable at  existing  enforcement  levels.  The 
Border  Patrol  in  Yuma  reports  that  arrests 
were  up  over  one-third  in  the  first  few 
months  of  this  year.  In  other  areas  of  the 
country  arrests  have  doubled. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  about 
tougher  immigration  curbs.  But  in  the  event 
of  a  major  political  upheaval  in  Mexico, 
even  tougher  immigration  curbs,  like,  those 
in  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  would  fail  to 
stem  the  tide  of  refugees  and  illegal  immi- 
gration. No  amount  of  barbed  wire  or  em- 
ployer sanctions  would  stop  the  flow  of 
those  seeking  asylum  or  emplo>Tnent. 

But  uncontrolled  immigration  would  not 
be  the  only  problem  in  the  event  of  big  up- 
heaval in  Mexico.  Our  economy  would  also 
suffer.  In  fact,  it  already  has.  Troubles 
began  when  the  rate  of  exchange  for  pesos 
to  dollars  went  from  25  to  1  in  January, 
1983.  to  the  present  rate  of  150  to  1.  But  the 
trouble  is  not  over.  Dollars  still  trade  on  the 
black  market  for  more  than  the  official  ex- 
change rate.  More  devaluations  could  come. 

In  1981.  Mexican  customers  accounted  for 
47.9  percent  of  the  sales  made  by  American 
merchants  on  the  Arizona  border.  But  de- 
valuation of  the  peso  has  now  priced  Ameri- 
can goods  beyond  the  reach  of  most  Mexi- 
can visitors  and  placed  many  American  busi- 
nesses on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster.  All 
along  the  border,  communities  like  Douglas, 
Nogales  and  San  Luis  are  reporting  unem- 
ployment rates  of  20  percent  or  higher. 

But  its  not  just  the  twrder  areas.  The 
peso  problem  has  contributed  to  a  sharp 
drop  in  overall  U.S.  Mexican  trade.  In  1981, 
the  U.S.  exported  goods  worth  $17.8  billion 
to  Mexico  and  imported  goods  worth  $13.8 
billion  from  Mexico.  But  last  year,  we  re- 
corded a  negative  trade  balance  with 
Mexico— the  first  since  World  War  II.  And 
Mexico  s  economic  woes  will  probably  result 
in  still  further  cuts  in  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico,  as  Mexico  seeks  to  save  foreign  ex- 
change for  its  debt  payments.  At  the  same 
time.  Mexico  will  try  to  increase  its  foreign 
exchange  by  boosting  exports  to  the  U.S.. 
even  at  the  added  cost  of  subsidizing  those 
exports.  Many  of  those  exports,  like  copper 
and  cement,  will  compete  with  U.S.  produc- 
tion. As  that  happens,  we  can  expect  trade 
tensions  t  etween  our  two  countries  to  rise. 

Beyond  the  immigration  and  trade  wor- 
ries, there  is  an  even  larger  concern;  the  sta- 
bility of  the  international  banking  system. 
The  banks  having  large  outstanding  loans  to 
Mexico  read  like  a  Who's  Who  of  Domestic 
Banks.  •  The  Bank  of  America.  Bankers 
Trust.  Chase  Manhattan.  Chemical  Bank. 
Citicorp.  Manufacturer's  Hanover,  and 
Morgan  Guaranty  all  sit  on  a  14  member  of 
Advisory  Group  of  banks  negotiating  the  re- 
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Expansion  of  the  Border  Industrialization 
Plan,  which  permits  duty-free  twin  plants 
within  12  miles  of  the  border;  and 

Relations  with  Central  America. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Administration 
should  begin  an  internal  evaluation  of  its  at- 
titude and  approach  to  Mexico.  I  have  urged 
the  President  to  establish  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  U.S.-Mexican  relations. 

Our  stake  in  Mexico's  future  is  too  great 
to  neglect.  More  than  just  our  neighbor  to 
the  South.  Mexico  is  a  valued  friend.  We 
have  long-standing  cultural  and  historical 
ties  to  Mexico.  In  acting  upon  that  friend- 
ship and  those  ties,  we  would  be  acting  in 
our  own  best  interests.* 
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HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  September  25.  the  pastor  and 
parishioners  of  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Plains,  Pa.,  will  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  their  parish. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  is  a  monumental  occa- 
sion and  on  such  an  occasion  we 
should  reflect  back  on  Sacred  Hearts 
beginnings  and  how  it  has  progressed 
over  its  100  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Plains. 

Prior  to  the  conception  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  the  early  Catholics  of 
Plains  tramped  by  foot  or  rode  by 
horse  and  buggy  to  St.  Marys  Church 
in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  idea  of  a  Catho- 
lic Church  of  their  own  was  born  one 
Sunday  when  a  group  of  those  pioneer 
Catholics,  walking  home  from  Mass  at 
St.  Mary's,  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
from  a  rainstorm.  A  group  of  men 
from  Plains  met  with  Father  Dennis 
O'Haran,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  who  as- 
sisted them  in  attaining  their  dream  of 
a  church  of  their  own.  He  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  to  be  offered  there  on 
Sunday.  May  4.  1879.  On  December  10, 

1879.  Father  O'Haran  purchased  the 
Kauffman  Hotel  and  Hall  which  was 
located  on  the  site  of  the  existing 
parish  buildings. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  giving  the 
people  of  Plains  their  own  house  of 
worship.  Excavation  was  begun  imme- 
diately with  Father  O'Haran  on  hand 
daily  to  supervise  the  work.  The  men 
of  the  parish,  themselves,  after  finish- 
ing their  day's  work  in  the  mines, 
would  labor  well  into  the  night  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  new  church. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  8, 

1880.  by  the  Right  Reverend  William 
O'Hara,  bishop  of  Scranton  and  the 
name  given  the  new  church  was 
Sacred  Heart.  The  basement  of  the 
church  was  ready  for  religious  services 
on  November  21,  1880,  and  Father 
O'Haran  offered  the  first  mass.  After 
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3  years  of  services  in  the  basement, 
the  parishoners  were  then  able  to  use 
the  completed  church.  The  dedication 
was  on  Sunday.  September  16,  1883. 
The  celebrant  of  the  Solemn  Mass  of 
Dedication  was  Father  O'Haran  with 
Father  McDermott  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  as  preacher.  A  week  later  Father 
John  W.  Dunn.  D.D.,  who  was  the  as- 
sistant at  St.  Mary's  became  the  first 
pastor  of  Sacred  Heart.  When  Father 
Dunn  assumed  his  pastoral  duties  the 
parish  was  totally  free  from  debt.  In 
1884,  Father  Dunn  supervised  .the  con- 
struction of  the  new  rectory  and  estab- 
lished a  parochial  school  in  the  Kauff- 
man Building.  In  1884.  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  opened  the  school  with  an  en- 
rollment of  330  children.  Father  Dunn 
served  the  parish  until  his  death  on 
January  9,  1866. 

Father  John  C.  McDermott,  the 
second  pastor,  was  appointed  in  Janu- 
ary 1886.  During  his  tenure  he  pur- 
chased 6  acres  of  land  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  parish  cemetery.  In  1888, 
Father  McDermott  died  and  was  the 
first  priest  to  be  buried  in  the  priests' 
plot. 

Father  E.  S.  Phillips  of  St.  Gabriel's, 
Hazleton,  assumed  the  pastoral  duties 
in  June  1888.  In  1891,  Father  Phillips 
had  to  refurbish  all  of  the  parish 
buildings  due  to  an  extensive  mine 
subsidence.  This  subsidence  also  af- 
fected the  parish  cemetery.  In  1896, 
Father  Phillips  returned  as  pastor  of 
St.  Gabriel's,  Hazleton,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Father  Edmund  W.  Fitz- 
maurice  who  served  Sacred  Heart  for 
only  1  year  and  then  was  forced  into 
retirement  due  to  poor  health. 

Father  James  Hussie  was  appointed 
in  March  1899.  He  established  the  first 
high  school  and  Sacred  Heart  graduat- 
ed its  first  alumni  in  1901.  In  May 
1901,  Father  Hussie  left  Sacred  Heart 
to  become  pastor  of  St.  Gabriel's  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  P.  J. 
Colligan. 

In  1902,  Father  Colligan  built  a  tem- 
porary convent  adjacent  to  the  school 
and  in  1910  the  temporary  convent 
and  school  were  torn  down  and  the 
present  convent  and  school  were  erect- 
ed. Father  Colligan  arranged  for  an 
artist  from  New  York  City  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  arrang- 
ing other  renovations  of  the  church. 
Father  John  J.  OMalley  succeeded 
Father  Colligan  in  March  1911. 

One  of  Father  O'Malley's  first  ac- 
tions was  to  lengthen  the  high  school 
course  to  5  years.  In  1920,  the  school 
was  badly  damaged  due  to  mine  caves 
and  the  building  was  closed  for  5  years 
during  which  time  classes  were  held  in 
the  convent.  Father  O'Malley  died  in 
February  1925  and  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Dennis  Kane. 

Father  Kane  was  instrumental  in  in- 
stalling the  stained-glass  windows.  At 
the  same  time  he  removed  the  Cruci- 
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fixion  tapestry  and  donated  it  to  Col- 
lege Misericordia.  In  1928,  Father 
John  Holmes  became  the  next  pastor. 
Due  to  poor  health,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  in  1932. 

Father  James  Mulholland  succeeded 
Father  Holmes  and  during  his  tenure 
he  installed  the  present  pews  and  new 
altar.  Father  Mulholland  was  trans- 
ferred in  1945  and  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Edgar  Conlon.  Father  Conlon 
died  after  serving  only  5  months. 
Father  Andrew  Lengel  served  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  parish. 

On  July  2,  1946,  Father  Francis  G. 
McNulty,  S.T.D.,  J.C.D.  became  pastor 
of  Sacret  Heart.  During  his  years  at 
the  church  he  made  many  improve- 
ments including  a  new  heating  and 
lighting  system,  a  new  electric  organ,  a 
new  sound  system,  new  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  redecoration  of  the  church  inte- 
rior as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  all  the 
parish  buildings  along  with  a  new 
French  drainage  system  in  the  parish 
cemetery.  Father  McNulty  was  named 
a  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title  of 
Reverend  Monsignor  on  June  23,  1962, 
and  was  honored  with  a  parish  cele- 
bration. 

In  the  period  1962-65  Pope  John 
XXIII  initiated  'Vatican  II  which  re- 
sulted in  the  English  Mass,  liturgical 
changes,  more  participation  in  the 
Mass  by  the  laity,  updating  of  all  the 
sacraments,  revisions  in  the  Canon 
Law  and  renewal  of  religious  life. 
These  changes  were  all  made  in  an 
effort  to  update  the  church  to  the 
20th  century  and  Sacred  Heart  eagerly 
participated  in  all  of  these  changes. 

In  1969,  Project  Expansion,  a  dioce- 
san effort,  made  possible  through  the 
support  of  local  parishes,  the  construc- 
tion of  Villa  St.  Joseph,  Little  Flower 
Manor,  the  renovation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Scranton  and  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  centralized  high 
schools. 

In  1971,  Sacred  Heart  School  and 
Covent  were  closed  and  many  of  those 
students  then  went  on  to  the  central- 
ized Bishop  Hoban  High  School  in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

In  1976,  Monsignor  McNulty  cele- 
brated his  50th  year  in  the  priesthood 
with  Mass  and  a  banquet.  In  1979,  he 
retired  as  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  after 
33  years  of  dedicated  service  which 
was  the  longest  tenure  of  any  pastor 
in  the  history  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Upon  Monsignor  McNulty's  retire- 
ment. Bishop  J.  Carroll  McCormick  in- 
stituted a  new  pastoral  assignment 
which  changed  the  structure  of  the 
parish  from  a  pastor  and  assistant 
pastor  to  a  pastor  alone.  Father 
Thomas  J.  Croghan  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  pastor  with  Father 
James  T.  Tracy  in  residence.  Father 
Croghan  reactivated  the  Holy  Name 
and  Altar  and  Rosary  Societies.  In 
1981  the  convent  was  renovated  and 
soon  afterward  it  was  again  occupied 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Also,  1981  was 
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the  year  of  Father  Croghan's  35th  an- 
niversary in  the  priesthood  which  was 
celebrated  with  a  Mass  and  parish 
dinner. 

For  the  first  time  in  Sacred  Heart's 
history  the  necessity  of  a  fund  drive 
arose.  This  drive  has  proven  very  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  sense  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  parishioners  to  their 
parish.  This  drive  enabled  the  church 
to  undertake  numerous  improvements 
which  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
painting,  carpeting,  installation  of  a 
new  heating  system,  a  new  altar  of 
repose,  a  new  Risen  Christ,  and  vari- 
ous other  structural  renovations. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  share  this  important  part  of  our 
Wyoming  Valley's  history  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House.  It 
is  also  my  honor  to  salute  the  parish- 
ioners of  Sacred  Heart  Church  on  this 
happy  occEision  in  the  words  which 
they  themselves  have  chosen:  "The 
Lord  has  watched  over  us  for  the  past 
100  years  and  has  provided  us  with 
both  the  spiritual  and  material 
strengths  to  persevere  through  turbu- 
lent times  and  to  forge  ahead  and  sur- 
vive. Our  survival  in  the  future  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  continued  dedicated 
service  of  the  parishioners.  "• 


LEBANON:  WHO'S  THE  ENEMY? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Raspberry  has  an  excellent  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
which  emphasizes  the  need  to  think 
before  becoming  militarily  tied  down 
in  Lebanon  with  no  clear  goals  and  no 
clear  enemies. 

The  Raspberry  column  is  defective 
only  in  failing  to  point  out  the  major 
responsibility  that  the  PLO  must  bear 
along  with  others  for  the  destruction 
of  Lebanon. 

Outside  of  that  omission,  the  thrust 
of  the  article  is  on  the  mark  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  1983] 
Lebanon:  Who's  the  Enemy? 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the  debate  over 
the  War  Powers  Act.  It  isn't  clear  to  me 
whether  it's  a  question  of  hawks  vs.  doves, 
of  Republicans  vs.  Democrats,  or  of  macho 
men  vs.  nervous  nellies.  I'm  certain  that  I 
don't  understand  the  compromise  that  says 
the  president  can  send  the  Marines  into 
combat  if  he  chooses,  but  only  for  18 
months.  After  that.  Congress  will  start 
thinking  about  invoking  its  constitutional 
power  to  declare  (or  not  declare)  war. 

But  one  thing  does  seem  fairly  clear  to 
me.  though  it  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the 
current  debate:  before  you  go  to  war- 
before  you  get  yourself  in  a  situation  where 
you  will  likely  have  to  shoot  and  be  shot 
at— it  makes  sense  to  have  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  who  your  enemy  is.  Who  is  our  enemy  in 
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Lebanon?  Our  friend,  one  supposes,  is  the 
Gemayel  government.  But  who  are  our  en- 
emies? The  Syrians,  who  seem  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  a  huge  hunk  of  northern  Lebanon 
and  who  seem  intent  on  blocking  peaice  ne- 
gotiations? The  Druze  and  their  Palestinian 
allies,  upon  whom  our  battleships  opened 
fire  a  couple  of  weeks  back?  The  Christian 
Phalangists.  whose  massacre  of  Palestinian 
men.  women  and  children  in  the  Sabra  and 
Shatilla  refugee  camps  led  to  our  dispatch 
of  the  Marines  (part  of  a  multinational 
force)  in  the  first  place?  The  Israelis,  whose 
invasion  of  Lebanon  helped  to  further  de- 
stabilize the  state?  Some  combination  of  the 
various  Moslem  or  Christian  sects. 

The  official  answer  is  that  we  have  no 
enemy  in  Lebanon.  We  are  there  not  to 
prosecute  a  war  but  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Fine.  But  when  one  of  the  factions  attacks 
the  Lebanese  government,  on  whose  behalf 
we  are  (presumably)  keeping  the  peace,  and 
we  open  fire  on  that  faction  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  government,  haven't  we  just  bought 
ourselves  an  enemy?  And  if  this  multifac- 
tional  civil  war  continues  for  much  longer, 
aren't  we  likely  to  buy  ourselves  other  en- 
emies? And  won't  we  then  come  under  pres- 
sure, both  there  and  at  home,  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  defeat  those  enemies? 

In  short,  the  line  between  keeping  peace 
and  making  war  is  not  all  that  clear,  and  the 
sinking  feeling  is  that  we  may  already  have 
crossed  it.  But  not  necessarily  irrevocably. 
The  cease-fire  that  went  into  effect  on 
Monday  provides  at  least  a  chance  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  among  the  parties  to 
the  Lebanese  war— and  a  chance  for  the 
United  States  to  find  a  way  to  get  its  troops 
out.  We  clearly  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  those  negotiations,  including  keeping 
the  Marines  in  place  for  yet  a  while  longer. 

The  trick  is  how  to  help  bring  peace 
among  the  warring  factions  without  becom- 
ming  one  the  the  warring  factions  if  the 
peace  effort  fails.  Maybe  the  only  way  out  is 
to  find  some  way  of  turning  the  peacekeep- 
ing duty  over  to  the  United  Nations— prefer- 
ably without  the  direct  involvement  of  U.S. 
troops.  Meanwhile,  the  debate  on  Capitol 
Hill,  while  of  doubtless  constitutional  sig- 
nificance, seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  Lebanon.  That 
argument  has  to  do  with  how.  and  by  whose 
authority,  we  are  to  go  to  war.  In  the  case  of 
Lebanon,  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  an 
enemy  there  strikes  me  as  a  pretty  good 
reason  not  to  go  to  war.* 


JEWISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED  DEDI- 
CATES SCHEUER  HOUSE  OF 
MANHATTAN  BEACH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 9  the  Jewish  Association  for  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged  will  officially  dedicate 
its  newest  housing  for  the  elderly, 
Scheuer  House  in  Manhattan  Beach. 

This  most  needed  facility  was  devel- 
oped by  a  major  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  Mahattan  Beach  Hotel  with  a  $7.7 
million  Federal  202  housing  grant,  a 
$750,000  gift  from  the  Sh.  H.  and 
Helen  R.  Scheuer  Foundation,  and  a 
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tax  abatement  from  the  city  of  New 
York. 

I  am  Indeed  proud  to  have  played  a 
role  In  bringing  this  much  needed 
housing  development  to  our  communi- 
ty. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pac  tribute  to  the  many  dedicat- 
ed peoirfe  at  JASA— among  them  Ber- 
nard Warach,  executive  director; 
Morris  Btutman.  director  of  housing 
management;  and  Rabbi  Jerome  Fish- 
man.  Irooklyn  Borough  director— 
whose  tireless  energy,  efforts,  and 
dedicati  jn  helped  bring  this  project  to 
fruition 

Scheuer  House-Manhattan  Beach 
provides  safe,  attractive,  affordable 
housing  for  some  250  elderly  and 
handicapped  residents  who  live  in  its 
150  apa  tments.  Many  of  the  residents 
formerly  lived  in  dilapidated  and  run- 
down bindings  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult con  ditions,  and  the  opportunity  to 
move  t(  Scheuer  House  has  provided 
them  w  th  a  new  lease  on  life.  Apart- 
ment rentals  are  fully  subsidized  and 
all  tenants  had  to  meet  Federal  sec- 
tion 8  income  eligibility  standards 
before  t  hey  could  be  considered  for  an 
apartm<  nt  in  this  development. 

An  irdication  of  the  demand  and 
need  for  this  type  of  housing  can  be 
seen  fro  m  in  the  fact  that  6.500  applica- 
tions w(  re  submitted.  A  lottery  system 
was  dev  ised  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
HUD  tc  provide  all  applicants  with  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  apartment. 
After  e  chaustive  efforts  by  JASA,  all 
the  apa  rtments  were  quickly  occupied, 
with  m  my  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
remain!  ng  on  the  waiting  list. 

JASA  also  operates  the  Senior  Alli- 
ance C;nter  which  is  housed  in  the 
commuiity  space  of  Scheuer  House. 
The  SAC  provides  205  hot  kosher 
meals  e  ach  day  to  the  residents  of  the 
develop  ment  and  senior  citizens  in  the 
commu  lity.  In  the  last  year,  the  meal 
prograii  at  the  center  has  proved 
extra  jopular,  proven  by  the  99  per- 
cent us  ?  rate  of  the  meals  allocated  to 
SAC  b'  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment f  (  r  the  Aging. 

The  center  also  provides  a  wide 
range  3f  recreational  programs  and 
service  I  to  center  members,  many  of 
whom  ive  alone.  In  addition  to  a  full- 
time  s<cial  worker  on  its  staff,  JASA 
has  now  added  the  services  of  a  part- 
time  s)cial  worker  to  provide  much 
needed  services  during  evening  hours 
and  oil  Sundays— often  the  loneliest 
time  fc  r  many  of  our  elderly. 

As  2  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Beach  community,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  watch  this  project  come 
to  com  pletion.  and  to  see  how  the  new 
resider  ts  of  the  building  have  enjoyed 
its  ex<ellent  facilities  and  programs. 
Throu  fh  the  hard  work  and  determi- 
nation of  JASA  and  a  number  of  com- 
munity leaders  our  mayor,  and  bor- 
ough f  resident  what  was  once  a  decay- 
ing ho  ;el  has  become  again  a  source  of 
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neighborhood  uplift  and  conmiunity 
pride. 

I  hope  all  of  those  who  participated 
in  making  this  project  possible  will  re- 
double their  efforts  to  see  that  more 
facilities  like  Scheuer  House  can  be 
made  available  for  our  senior  citizens, 
who  lives  and  work  have  helped  make 
New  York  such  an  incredible  place  to 
live. 

May  all  the  new  residents  and  center 
members  enjoy  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  in  their  new  surround- 
ings, and  may  the  people  at  JASA  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  provide  safe  and 
attractive  housing  for  the  many  senior 
citizens  in  our  conununity.» 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ZION  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, Zion  United  Methodist  Church  in 
my  district  celebrated  its  125th  anni- 
versary. The  church's  gala  celebration 
commemorated  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  providing  a  place  of  worship  for 
many  of  my  constituents  with  a 
German-language  heritage.  We  in 
America  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  diverse  society  made  rich 
over  time  by  the  blend  of  many  cul- 
tures. Zion  United  Methodist  Church 
has  helped  many  of  the  German- 
Americans  of  the  Toledo  area  to 
strengthen  their  heritage  and  cele- 
brate their  roots.  On  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  District,  I  offer 
congratulations  to  the  entire  congre- 
gation of  the  Zion  United  Methodist 
Church  and  wish  its  members  the  very 
best  for  the  future.* 


ACID  RAIN:  HIGH-FLYING  HUNT 
FOR  THE  CULPRIT 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  surrounding  the  issue  of  high 
acidity  in  areas  in  the  Northeast  has 
sparked  a  search  for  a  scapegoat.  In 
this  country,  that  scapegoat  is  often 
the  coal-fired  utilities  of  the  Midwest. 
In  other  countries  around  the  world, 
however,  the  search  continues  with 
less  assurance  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come. As  the  following  article  indi- 
cates, the  issue  may  be  more  complex 
than  some  of  us  in  America  would  like 
to  believe.  I  commend  this  article  on 
the  international  aspects  of  acid  rain 
to  my  colleagues: 


[Prom  the  Financial  Times,  Sept.  7.  1983] 

Acid  Rain:  Hich-Flying  Hunt  for  the 
Culprit 

(By  David  Fishlock) 
There  was  talk  recently  at  a  U.S.  trade  as- 
sociation in  Washington  of  a  bumper  sticker 
no  one  had  had  the  courage  to  issue.  The 
trade  body  was  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  representing  makers  of  nuclear 
plant.  The  message  was:  "Acid  rain  causes 
nuclear  power." 

No  one  knows  what  causes  acid  rain.  This 
is  the  evocative  term  for  the  apparent  con- 
sequences of  high  acidity  in  soils  and  sur- 
face waters  in  several  countries,  notably 
Norway.  Sweden,  West  Germany  and 
Canada.  But  it  is  plain— Sir  Walter  Mar- 
shall, chairman  of  the  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board,  stressed  the  point  again 
this  week— that  any  precipitate  action 
against  the  electricity  industry  to  cut  its  sul 
phur  emissions  from  coal-fired  stations  will 
tilt  the  economic  balance  still  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  nuclear  plant. 

Mr.  Ian  MacGregor,  newly-appointed 
chairman  of  the  National  Coal  Board,  made 
the  same  point  when  he  said  there  were  too 
many  people  "avidly  looking  for  simplistic 
answers  to  complex  questions."  There  was 
so  much  at  stake  for  the  coal  industry  that 
it  was  very  important  to  take  advantage  of 
the  highest  level  of  research  capability,  he 
said. 

The  two  nationalised  industry  chairmen 
were  taking  the  unprecedented  step  of  com- 
mitting substantial  funds— £5m  between 
them  over  the  next  five  years— to  a  research 
programme  over  which  they  would  have  no 
control,  either  of  the  questions  posed  or  the 
publication  of  results. 

Sir  Walter  had  no  doubt  his  auditors 
would  raise  their  eyebrows  at  this— but  his 
worries  about  acid  rain  are  much  bigger.  If 
the  British  electricity  industry,  of  which  the 
CEGB  is  the  major  component,  took  the 
action  now  being  urged  by  the  EEC,  to  cut 
its  sulphur  emissions  at  source  to  one-third, 
it  could  mean  the  investment  of  more  than 
f4bn  in  such  plant  as  flue  gas  desulphurisa- 
tion  equipment.  And  this  would  mean  an  ad- 
ditional operating  cost  of  about  £700m  a 
year. 

The  sulphur  comes  from  the  NCB  coal  it 
burns,  which  accounted  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  CEGB  electricity  last  year.  The 
NCBs  research  concerned  with  sulphur  has 
concentrated  mainly  on  new  ways  of  burn- 
ing coal,  such  as  fluidised-bed  combustion, 
where  the  sulphur  is  retained  in  the  com- 
bustion system.  But  such  practices  are  far 
from  proven  for  large-scale  electricity  pro- 
duction. 

The  CEGB,  on  the  other  hand,  has  spent 
at  a  more  fundamental  level,  in  its  "flying 
chemistry"  research  programme. 

The  aim  of  this  programme,  mounted  by 
the  Central  Electricity  Research  Laborato- 
ries at  Leatherhead,  is  to  track  emissions 
from  its  tall  power  station  stacks  as  they  are 
blown  across  the  North  Sea.  This  involves 
flying  the  highly  instrumented  aircraft  of 
the  Meteorological  Office  back  and  forth, 
up  and  down  in  the  path  of  the  plumes. 

The  CEGB  reckons  it  has  spent  about  £5m 
on  the  flying  chemistry  programme  over  the 
past  five  years.  It  has  received  some  help 
from  the  U.S.  electricity  industry  through 
its  cooperative  research  body,  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI)  in  Califor- 
nia. 

But  Sir  Walter  recognises  a  "credibility 
gap"  for  any  research  into  acid  rain  that  the 
electricity   industry   may   mount   itself,   no 
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matter  how  worthy  it  may  be  scientifically. 
"Our  difficulty  Is  that  we  are  so  obviously 
so  much  affected  by  the  effects  of  acid  rain 
that  any  research  we  do  ourselves  is  imme- 
diately suspect." 

He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
money  Into  what  he  calls  a  "blind  trust."  As 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  long  stand- 
ing, he  proposed  that  this  eminent  body 
should  manage  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  acid  rain. 

He  also  proposed  that  the  CEGB  and  the 
Coal  Board— as  the  industries  which  would 
suffer  most  grievously  if  governments  gave 
in  to  the  current  clamour  of  environmental 
bodies— should  fund  the  programme  jointly. 
This  week  the  Royal  Society  announced 
that  it  had  accepted  his  scheme.  The  Royal 
Society,  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Science 
and  Letters  and  the  Royal  Swedish  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  have  jointly  agreed  to  initi- 
ate a  long-term  collaborative  programme  of 
research  into  the  causes  of  acidification  of 
surface  waters  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
the  implications  for  fisheries. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the  start 
of  a  three-day  scientific  meeting  on  acid 
rain  at  the  Royal  Society.  But  it  said  the 
aim  of  the  new  programme  was  not  to  dupli- 
cate "much  intensive  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental research  in  many  countries."  It  was 
to  "provide  a  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  processes  at  work  in  soils  and  surface 
waters  to  be  able  to  predict,  with  confi- 
dence, the  effect  on  fisheries  of  particular 
reductions  in  acid  concentrations." 

"We  could  see  no  sense  in  going  into  this 
programme  unless  we  had  the  co-operation 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Scandinavian  acade- 
mies," says  Sir  Morris  Sugden,  physical  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  management  committee  for  the 
research  programme.  Scientists  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  will  sit  on  his  commit- 
tee, which  hopes  to  hold  its  first  meeting 
next  month. 

To  direct  the  project,  the  Royal  Society 
has  chosen  a  vice-president.  Sir  John 
Mason,  shortly  to  retire  after  18  years  as  di- 
rector-general of  the  Meteorological  Office. 
Sir  John  sees  a  five-year  programme  as 
"just  a  start"  on  a  very  complex  problem. 
"But  we've  got  to  make  a  start." 

Sir  John  recalls  his  close  involvement 
with  a  similar  "but  simpler"  problem, 
namely  accusations  by  the  environmental- 
ists that  large  fleets  of  Concordes  flying  at 
70.000  feet  would  damage  irreparably  the 
ozone  layer  of  the  upper  atmosphere  which 
protects  us  from  excessive  ultra-violet  light. 
As  the  research  progressed  down  through 
the  1970s,  the  estimated  damage  by  super- 
sonic emissions  grew  less  and  less,  to  the 
point  where  the  scientists  are  now  saying 
that  fleets  of  Concordes  would  cause  an  In- 
crease in  ozone.  Sir  John  says. 

The  scientists  say  the  same  pattern  has 
been  followed  in  the  case  of  acid  rain.  One 
of  Britain's  foremost  environmental  scien- 
tists. Dr.  Kenneth  Mellanby,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  since  his 
retirement  editor  of  the  journal  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  reviewed  a  recent  scientif- 
ic conference  on  acid  rain  for  Nature  last 
month. 

After  pondering  the  results  of  about  50 
papers  presented  at  the  conference  in  West 
Germany,  Dr.  Mellanby  concluded  that 
what  he  called  the  "simplistic  "  scare  stories 
of  how  German  Industry  Is  destroying  the 
Black  Forest  are  "neither  accurate  nor  sup- 
ported by  scientific  evidence."  The  evidence 
shows  that  sulphur  dioxide  levels  in  the 
Black  Forest  are  "very  low  Indeed,   as  is 
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demonstrated  by  the  wealth  of  foliage  and 
leafy  lichens,  particularly  on  the  moribund 
firs." 

He  concludes  that  if  sulfphuric  acid  Is  to 
blame  for  the  death  of  Germany's  trees, 
then  it  must  have  come  from  further  away 
than  German  factories  and  power  stations. 
So  the  policy  of  German  Government, 
spurred  on  by  the  Green  Party,  to  reduce 
sulphur  output  from  their  industry  to  low 
levels,  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  may 
be,  on  a  global  scale,  very  altruistic,  but  it 
will  not  do  any  good  (or  any  harm)  to  the 
trees  of  the  Black  Forest, "  Dr.  Mellanby 
says. 

The  cause  of  the  damage  to  the  trees  was 
not  agreed  among  the  scientists,  he  contin- 
ued. But  he  says  there  were  few  supporters 
for  the  view  that  acid  rain  had  been  proved 
to  be  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  culprit. 
"The  general  consensus  suggested  that  the 
most  likely  cause  was  the  combination  of  a 
cold  winter,  a  dry  summer,  fungal  disease, 
elevated  ozone  levels  with,  possibly,  raised 
aluminium  levels  In  the  soil  water  arising 
from  the  effects  of  acid  precipitation.  " 

Dr.  Mellanby  also  took  the  trouble  to  do 
what  few  who  have  attacked  the  electricity 
industry  have  troubled  to  do.  He  toured  the 
stricken  areas  of  Germany  himself.  "This 
was  a  revealing  experience, "  he  says.  "Far 
from  the  widespread  devastation  highlight- 
ed in  a  recent  television  programme  shown 
in  Britain,  the  ordinary  tourist,  or  even  the 
visiting  scientist,  could  travel  for  days  with- 
out seeing  any  serious  damage. " 

In  April,  Dr.  Peter  Chester,  director  of  the 
Central  Electricity  Research  Laboratories 
and  responsible  for  co-ordinating  all  the 
CEGB's  scientific  work  on  the  environment, 
gave  a  public  address  on  acid  rain  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  He  showed 
how  all  fears  of  acid  rain  so  far  were  purely 
hypothetical,  and  how,  each  time  a  new 
theory  of  devastation  allegedly  being  caused 
by  atmospheric  sulphur  was  tested  scientifi- 
cally. It  simply  faded  away. 

As  scientific  evidence  accumulates,  the 
Swedish  case  against  the  electricity  indus- 
tries of  Britain  and  Western  Europe  weak- 
ens. Dr.  Chesters  says.  If  indeed  there  are 
any  reductions  in  crop  yield  caused  by  sul- 
phur dioxide,  "their  cost  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  cost  of  avoiding 
them  and  the  remedy  is  largely  in  national 
hands." 

Sweden  now  finds  no  evidence  of  damage 
to  its  forests.  Sulphate  levels  and  acidity  in 
Swedish  rivers  have  "evidently  not  risen 
dramatically'  as  the  Swedes  were  claiming 
so  vociferously  at  the  UN  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  1972.  There  has 
been  no  substantial  trend  in  rain  sulphate- 
acid  rain— in  Europe  or  North-East  America 
since  at  least  1965.  he  says. 

Dr.  Chester  says  there  is  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  declining  fisheries  in 
Scandinavia  "may  be  due  to  acid  deposi- 
tion." But  he  added  that  the  degree  of 
damage  in  the  most  affected  areas  does  not 
correspond  to  differences  in  deposition. 
"Nor  is  their  an  adequate  scientific  basis  for 
asserting  that  the  problem  will  get  worse,  or 
spread,  without  urgent  action,  nor  for  pre- 
dicting what  improvement  can  be  expected 
from  a  given  reduction  in  acid  deposition." 

According  to  Dr.  Chester,  the  Swedes  are 
containing  their  acidity  problems  by  dump- 
ing comparatively  small  quantities  of  lime- 
stone in  takes  to  neutralize  the  acid.  In  prin- 
ciple, he  says,  it  needs  only  10  grams  of 
limestone  per  square  metre  of  catchment  to 
counter  the  heaviest  acid  deposition  in 
Scandinavia.   "A  European    fund   for  such 
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measures  would  Involve  less  than  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  cost  of  the  programme  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  controls  now  being  rushed 
through  the  community." 

Lord  Flowers,  former  chairman  of  the 
standing  Royal  Commission  on  Environmen- 
tal Pollution,  summed  up  the  whole  acid 
rain  debate  by  suggesting  that  the  environ- 
mentalists were  perhaps  urging  "the  $lbn 
solution  to  the  $lm  problem. "• 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

m  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  3913,  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill— a  measure  which 
will  appropriate  funds  and  strengthen 
many  of  our  domestic  programs.  Legis- 
lation of  this  kind  provided  for  the 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially our  elderly  Americans,  who 
depend  on  the  programs  authorized 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Knowing  of  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  elderly  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  my  district,  I 
strongly  supported  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  in  hopes  that  the  existing  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  develop  and 
that  others  might  grow. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  funds  will 
be  allocated  to  each  State  according  to 
the  number  of  older  persons  in  the 
State  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Florida 
will  receive  her  fair  share  of  the  funds, 
as  she  leads  the  Nation  in  congression- 
al districts  with  a  high  elderly  popula- 
tion. 

The  programs  funded  by  the  bill  will 
continue  at  an  increased  level  of  $5 
million  over  the  1983  funding  level. 
This  increase  is  certainly  needed  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  and  demands. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
well-known  Meals  on  Wheels  or  con- 
gregate meals  program  which  were 
funded  in  this  bill.  This  legislation, 
however,  offers  much  more  for  our 
older  Americans,  such  as  funding  for 
gerontology  centers  research  projects 
and  other  needy  areas.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  funding  is  also  included 
for  the  career  preparation  awards  pro- 
gram, which  assists  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  expanding  education  pro- 
grams in  gerontology  and  geriatrics. 
Another  section  of  the  bill,  under  the 
multiagency  health  Issues,  provided 
for  our  golden  Americans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
directed  to  develop  a  clear  plan  of 
action  to  improve  and  expand  training 
in  geriatrics  and  gerontology  and  to 
focus  on  the  need  for  geriatric  physi- 
cians who  are  skilled  in  the  diseases 
common  among  the  elderly. 
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of  the  funding  for  the  Na- 
on  Aging  is  for  estab- 
to  five  specialized  research 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  re- 
Hopefully,  the  center 
approaclk  will  be  instrumental  in 
building  a  strong  base  for  multidisci- 
plinary  i  esearch,  training,  and  commu- 
nity edu:ation  on  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  rela  ed  disorders. 

The  alove  examples  are  only  a  part 
of  the  package  for  older  Americans, 
but  thej  clearly  indicate  the  concern 
of  the  C  ongress  for  a  special  segment 
of  our  society,  who  truly  deserve  to 
have  thq  final  years  be  golden  ones.* 
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HON.  RON  de  LUGO 


F)  iday, 


D! 


OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  30.  1983 

LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 

through  the  autumnal  equi- 

the  shadows  slowly  begin  to 

many    of    our    colleagues' 

begin  to  drift  to  what  it  must 

represent  a  district  as  beau- 

my  own.  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 

is  this  time  of  year  that  I  see 

eyes— the  envy— the  urge  to 

from  those  frosty  climes  to  a 

el   set    in    a   sapphire   sea. 

sympathetic  soul   you   all 

to  be,  I  can  now  tell  you  how^ 

can  find  and  enjoy  a  bit  of 


V  ork. 


!  or 


'lorgrove,  sea  captain,  author, 
nd.    has    finally   written   the 
answer  all  your  questions.  His 
Blueprint   for  Paradise: 
Live  on  a  Tropical  Island. " 
a  lifetime  of  knowledge  and 
anyone  considering  such  a 
:^formation  on  how  to  choose 
1,  a  homesite,  the  problems  of 
selecting  a  boat   and  much 
presented  in  a  lively,  enter- 
style. 

our  colleagues,  particularly 

rkembers  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 

C  )ngressional  Coalition,  should 

a  copy.  Who  knows?  If  it  does 

them  to  up  and  move 

■ay  at  least  it  will  help  keep 
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END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  a  very  important  day  for 
President  Reagan,  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  all  those 
supply-side  economists  who  have  had 
such  a  profound  impact  on  shaping 
the  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Today— the  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1983— today  is  the  day  Ronald  Reagan 
promised  the  American  people  he 
would  deliver  a  balanced  budget. 

However,  instead  of  financial  solven- 
cy. President  Reagan  is  giving  the 
American  people  a  deficit  in  excess  of 
$200  billion.  That  is  a  world  record 
figure.  It  is  also  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment for  Mr.  Reagan  personally.  Only 
3  years  ago  he  was  criticizing  then- 
President  Carter  for  $30-billion  defi- 
cits he  said  were  'skyhigh." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Carter's 
deficits  were  -skyhigh,"  we  must  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Reagan's  megadeficits 
are  proceeding  toward  some  outer 
galactical  black  hole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  on  the 
other  side  who  attempt  to  defend 
these  megadeficits  by  alleging  that 
they  were  caused  by  the  failure  of  con- 
gressional Democrats  to  hold  down  do- 
mestic spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
make  clear  that  these  record  high 
deficits  do  not  reflect  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
spending  and  tax  policies  proposed  by 
the  President.  Rather  they  are  occur- 
ring precisely  because  Congress  has 
acted  to  pass  both  his  spending  and 
tax  policies.  And  I  might  add  that 
both  the  minority  leader,  and  his  col- 
league, the  minority  whip  were  among 
the  crafters  of  the  legislative  strategy 
which  produced  those  important  victo- 
ries for  the  President's  policies— and 
eventually  produced  these  record  high 
deficits. 

With  respect  to  spending  cuts.  Con- 
gress has  cut  more  than  that  request- 
ed by  the  President  in  each  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years.  For  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  President  proposed  budget  cuts  to- 
taling $40.3  billion,  while  Congress  ap- 
proved cuts  in  excess  of  $41  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  President  pro- 
posed additional  cuts  of  more  than 
$41.2  billion,  and  Congress  approved 
$41.4  billion. 

Despite  these  budget  cuts  the  budget 
deficit  skyrocketed. 

The  reason  for  these  stunning  defi- 
cits can  be  found  in  the  tax  cuts  for 
the  wealthy  and  massive  military 
spending  measures  which  have  been 
pushed  through  Congress  by  Mr. 
Reagan  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. The  cost  of  these  tax  cuts  and 
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military  spending  increases  far  out- 
weighs the  savings  achieved  through 
cutbacks  in  the  domestic  budget,  and 
therefore  has  forced  the  deficit  higher 
and  higher. 

The  tax  bill  of  1981— which  ex- 
tended enormous  tax  increases  to 
wealthy  Americans— was  rammed 
through  this  House  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  Republican  allies. 
That  tax  bill  locked  in  a  series  of  mas- 
sive multiyear  tax  reductions.  By  1985, 
the  cumulative  revenue  loss  from  this 
tax  bill  will  equal  $374  billion.' 

At  the  same  time  taxes  have  been 
cut,  military  spending  has  been  in- 
creased under  Mr.  Reagan  at  a  stag- 
gering rate.  Under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration by  fiscal  year  1985,  we  will  be 
spending  approximately  $281  billion 
for  military  purposes— almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  budget.  Overall,  the 
Reagan  military  budget  will  result  in  a 
cumulative  military  spending  increases 
of  approximately  $184  billion  after  ad- 
justing for  inflation  by  fiscal  year 
1985. 

A  third  factor  contributing  to  the 
deficit  has  been  the  Reagan  recession. 
In  fiscal  year  1982  for  example,  the 
deficit  was  increased  by  up  to  $50  bil- 
lion because  of  increases  in  Federal 
programs  providing  assistance  to  the 
unemployed,  coupled  with  a  loss  of  tax 
revenue  from  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  found  themselves  out  of 
work. 

The  cost  of  the  tax  cuts  along  with 
increases  in  military  spending  account- 
ed for  more  than  half  of  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  recession  may  ac- 
count for  the  remainder. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  and  subsequent 
years,  the  projected  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  and  the  impact  of  the 
tax  cuts  can  be  expected  to  amount  to 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  deficit- 
suggesting  obviously,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Reagan  tax  and  spending 
programs  we  could  be  facing  years  of 
surplus  in  our  Federal  budget  rather 
than  the  dismal  future  Mr.  Reagan 
has  given  us. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 
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Congressionally 

appropriated 

Calendar  year 

Presiilenlial  budget 
requests 

Congiessionally 

appropriated 

amounts 

amounts  less 

(  -  )  ot  more 

(  +  )  than 

Presidential 

request 

1913 

$$116,041,366,395 

JllO.634.660.785 

-54,406.705.610 

1914  

63.513.471.020 

61.257,906.152 

-  2.255.564.868 

1945       .   .. 

62.453.310.868 

61.042.345.331 

-  1.410.965.537 

1946 

30.051.109.870 

28.459.502.172 

-  1.591.607.698 

1947 

33.367.507.923 

30.130.762.141 

-  3.236.745.782 

1948 

35.409.550.523 

32.699.846.731 

-  2,709,703.792 

1949 

39.545.529,108 

37,825.026.214 

-  1.720.502.894 

1950 

54.316.658.423 

52.427.926,629 

- 1.888.731,794 

'  CBO  figures  were  used  by  the  DSG  in  compiling 
this  information. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS— Continued 


Congressionally 
appropriated 

»     .,  .  i ,. ..   .  Congressionally  amounts  less 

Calendar  year      '^'''*115'^«"  wm^  ( - )  or  more 

requests  mm\\\%  I  ^  i  than 
Presidential 
request 

1951  96  340,781,110  91,059,713,307  -5,281,067.803 

1952  83'964.877,176  75,355,434.201  -8.609.442.975 

953 ::: :    66.568.594.353  54,539,312.491  -12.029,351.862 

1954         50  257  490.985  47.642.131.205  -2,615,359.780 

955 55  044  333,729  53,124,821,215  1,919,512,511 

1956 60892  420,237  60,617.917,590  -214.502.647 

957 ::::  h:638iio;6io  59.589.731,631  -5,048,378,979 

1958                     73  272,859,573  72,653,476,218  -619,383,325 

959 74  859  472  045  72,977,957,952  -1.881.514,093 

960 73845  974 190  73.631,335,992  -211,638,198 

1961 91597148  053  86,606,487.273  -4.990,960,780 

1962 - 96803292115  92,260,154,659  -1.513,137,156 

963 98901155136  92,132,923,132  -6,171.232,001 

1961 98  297  358  556  94,162,918.996  -4.134,439.560 

965 109  448074  896  107,037,566.896  -2.110.508.000 

1966    :,;.i:-     131.164.926.586  130.281,568,180  J83,358,106 

967                   147  804.557,929  141,872,346,664  -5,932  211,265 

968 ;: :::  147908,612,996  133,339,868,734  -11,568,744.262 

969        142  701346  215  134.431.463.135  -8.269.883.080 

970 147765  358,131  144.273.528,501  -3,491,829,930 

971  ■■ " 167'871  621  937  165,225,661.865  -2.648.963,072 

1972 "■■  185431  804  552  178.960.106.864  -6,471,697,688 

973 - 177'959'501,255  174,901,434.301  -3,058,069,951 

1974 213'667,190,007  204,012,311,511  -9,654,878  493 

9  5 267  224  774,434  259,852,322,212  -7,372,152.222 

976 "  ■  282112132,093  282,536,691.665  +391,262,572 

1977 364867  240,174  354,025,780,783  -10,841,459,391 

1978 348  506,124,701  337,859,166.730  10.656.657.971 

979        397.653.765.836  386.822,093,291  -10,831.672,545 

980     .;;:.  340.339.116.763  333.695.164.197  -6.644.252.566 

981 440  398  234  909  412.215,127,541  4 1.816.892.632 

\mZZ"ZZ    5D7,710;i33.184  514.832.375,371  +7.092.241.887 

Data  source  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U  S  House  ot  Representatives  • 
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calls  all  that  he  accomplished  among 
his  own  people.  But  he  was  more  than 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  leader  of 
us  all.  The  Labor-Management  Citi- 
zens Committee  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Kiwanis,  the  Family 
Service  Association,  the  United  Way, 
the  Red  Cross  and  many  other  civic 
and  charitable  organizations  claimed 
of  his  time  and  gained  of  his  inspira- 
tion. 

Even  more  importantly,  beyond  all 
the  titles  and  the  honors,  the  offices 
and  the  responsibilities.  Rabbi  Barras 
was  a  man  to  whom  any  other  man  or 
woman  could  turn  in  a  time  of  need 
and  be  assured  of  a  listening  ear,  a 
helping  hand  and  a  word  of  faith  and 
of  hope.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  by 
those  whose  congregation  he  served 
and  all  of  us  whose  community  he 
shared. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  the 
news  of  his  untimely  death  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  extend  my  own  deep  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  Sylvia  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, David,  Daniel,  and  Joshua. 

In  their  sorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray 
his  beloved  family  may  find  consola- 
tion in  the  memory  he  has  left  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  "is  a  name 
that  will  shine  on  the  entablatures  of 
truth  forever."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  ABRAHAM 
D.  BARRAS 
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ing  funding  for  schools  and  services 
for  disadvantaged  students. 

In  addition  to  his  keen  grasp  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  State  finance 
issues,  Al  is  an  expert  in  public  utili- 
ties, energy  matters,  transportation 
and  seismic  safety. 

We  are  honored  to  have  known  Al 
Alquist  for  more  than  20  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  many  professional  accom- 
plishments for  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, Al  is  a  man  of  deep  convictions 
and  principles,  a  man  who  believes  in 
the  basic  human  dignity  of  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
income. 

Al  Alquist  is  an  honest,  caring  man 
for  whom  we  have  the  deepest  respect. 
He  is  much  more  than  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  11th  senatori- 
al district,  he  is  an  untiring  worker 
and  compassionate  voice  for  all  Cali- 
fornians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers, I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  Mr. 
Edwards  in  congratulating  Al  Alquist 
on  his  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his 
friendship  over  the  years.  Clearly,  Al 
Alquist  has  made  California  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.» 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 
m  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Rabbi  Abraham  D. 
Barras  on  July  20,  1983,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Temple  Israel,  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
lost  its  spiritual  leader.  The  Wyoming 
Valley  community  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est citizens.  And  the  community  of 
man  lost  both  a  friend  and  an  inspira- 
tion. 

Dr.  Barras  was  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia University  with  continuing  ad- 
vanced studies  at  New  York  University 
and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  He  was  ordained  in  1946 
and  earned  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
Hebrew  letters  in  1954.  In  1971,  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

After  service  in  Monticello,  N.Y.,  and 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Dr.  Barras  came  to 
Temple  Israel  in  1952  and  served  there 
until  his  death.  Abraham  D.  Barras 
was  truly  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, not  only  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  but  in  the  Nation.  Even  a  brief 
recollection  of  his  work  with  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  Campaign,  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  and 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Cabinet  re- 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  E. 
ALQUIST 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  Don  Edwards 
and  myself,  I  rise  today  to  honor  one 
of  California's  premier  legislators. 
State  Senator  Alfred  E.  Alquist.  Sena- 
tor Alquist  has  served  the  people  of 
California  in  Sacramento  since  1966 
where  he  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
tireless  champion  for  the  rights  of 
workers,  quality  education,  and  care  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  that 
Al  has  been  presented  with  the  Na- 
tional Humanitarian  Award  for  Com- 
munity Service  at  the  84th  Anniversa- 
ry Dinner  of  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital and  Research  Center/National 
Asthma  Center,  an  institute  whose  ac- 
complishments are  internationally  rec- 
ognized in  the  area  of  chronic  respira- 
tory diseases,  allergic  diseases,  and 
immune  system  disorders. 

Al  diligently  served  in  the  California 
State  Assembly  for  two  terms  begin- 
ning in  1963,  and  we  have  long  ad- 
mired his  work  in  the  California  State 
Senate.  Until  1981,  when  he  became 
the  chair  of  the  budget-writing  senate 
finance  committee,  Al  served  continu- 
ously on  the  education  committee 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  provid- 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEPSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10  we  will  celebrate  Columbus 
Day.  This  year's  celebration  is  the 
491st  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Although  Christopher  Columbus 
was  Italian,  the  day  that  bears  his 
name  has  become  a  truly  national 
celebration.  Although  I  share  with  my 
fellow  Americans  of  Italian  heritage  a 
special  pride  in  Columbus'  achieve- 
ment, Columbus  Day  is  a  time  for 
Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
to  rejoice  in  the  diversity  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  'nation  of  immigrants. "  For  we 
not  only  honor  the  man  responsible 
for  the  discovery  that  changed  the 
world— we  honor  the  land  that  he  dis- 
covered. America  became  a  great  coun- 
try because  of  the  millions  of  individ- 
uals who  followed  Columbus,  from  all 
over  the  world,  who  sought  a  better 
life  and  were  given  the  opportunity  in 
this  country  to  achieve  their  full  po- 
tential. 

We  celebrate  the  "father  of  immi- 
gration" and  all  of  those  who  came 
after  him,  as  well  as  his  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  willingness  to  risk  tre- 
mendous odds  for  what  he  believed  in. 
Columbus  day  is  a  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  persistence  of  the  American 
spirit. 


9RSl^A 
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We  ai4  now  9  years  away  from  the 
year  199  J.  which  will  mark  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Columbus'  voyage.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Represeoutives  has  already  passed 
the  bill  H-R-  1492.  which  I  introduced 
along  with  my  colleague  Representa- 
tive Gajcia.  and  which  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  has  introduced  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  esta  )lish  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Qui  icentenary  Jubilee  Commis- 
sion, to  plan  for  the  events  that  will 
commemDrate  this  historic  anniversa- 
ry. Although  each  year's  Columbus 
Day  is  s]>ecial,  the  worldwide  celebra- 
tion is  bound  to  be  an  extraordinary 
occasion. 

On  Sunday,  October  9.  I  will  be  par- 
ticipatinf  in  the  13th  annual  Colum- 
bus Day  parade  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark.  The  Columbus  Day  activities 
in  Newai  k  are  successful  each  year  be- 
cause ol  the  dedicated  service  and 
hard  wo  "k  of  my  friend  Ace  Alagna. 
publishe  -  of  the  Italian  Tribune.  I 
continue  to  marval  at  Ace's  ability  to 
give  the  Columbus  Day  ceremonies  a 
truly  nktional  and  diverse  spirit, 
making  each  year's  celebration  even 
more  fei,ive  and  enjoyable  than  the 
last. 

The  piirade  will  have  as  its  grand 
marshal!  the  well-known  and  talented 
actor  D<»m  DeLuise.  Also  appearing 
wiU  be  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Marchinj  Band,  the  West  Point 
Cadets  Color  Corps,  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Color  Guard.  The  parade 
coordinator  will  be  John  A.  Zimbardi. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey  v  ill  also  be  participating,  in- 
cluding Senators  Bill  Bradley  and 
Frank  Ladtenberg  and  Grov.  Thomas 
Kean. 

At  a  d  nner  which  will  be  held  later 
that  Sur  day.  awards  will  be  presented, 
including  Man  of  the  Year  to  Cava- 
liere  Lt  uis  Piancone,  president  of 
Roma  P(K)ds  in  South  Plainfield,  N.J.; 
Humanilarian  of  the  Year  to  Gene 
Mulvilhil,  owner  of  Action  Park  in 
Vernon,  N.J.;  and  Woman  of  the  Year 
to  Felicia  Salandra,  a  retired  teacher 
and  prircipal  of  the  Franklin  School 
in  Newark.  I  am  esijecially  delighted 
about  tills  last  award,  as  I  was  one  of 
Ms.  Salindra's  students,  many  years 
ago. 

I  know  that  this  year's  Columbus 
Day  cel<  bration  will  be  a  special  one, 
as  we  p  ly  tribute  to  a  great  man,  a 
great  hL  toric  event,  and  a  great  coun- 
try.* 
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friends  and  admirers  of  Helen  Sabol 
will  be  honoring  this  very  special  lady 
at  a  testimonial  dinner.  Unable  to 
attend  this  gathering,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  along  with  her  many 
admirers  in  expressing  our  deep  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  this  outstand- 
ing human  being  for  her  many  years 
of  dedicated  service. 

Helen  is  a  busy  wife,  mother,  and 
grandmother  who  still  finds  time  to 
actively  volunteer  for  many  organiza- 
tions. She  and  her  husband,  Andy,  just 
recently  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Volunteer  work  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  Helen  over  the  years  and  she 
generously  gives  her  time  to  many  or- 
ganizations. She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Club.  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  Legislative 
Action  Committee.  Women's  Club,  and 
Art  Association,  holding  office  in 
many  of  these  organizations. 

Some  of  Helens  current  activities  in- 
clude being  involved  with  the  Morongo 
Basin  Stroke  Club,  arthritis  swim 
therapy  program.  San  Bernardino 
County  Health  Department,  Inland 
Counties  Health  Systems  Agency  Task 
Force,  Mentally  Retarded  of  the  Mor- 
ongo Basin,  and  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America,  to  name  a  few. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  work  with 
Helen  Sabol  recognize  and  admire  her 
dedication  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  for  her  charitable  contributions 
which  have  made  her  community  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues,  Mrs. 
Helen  Sabol,  for  her  tireless  hours  of 
devotion  and  many  years  of  hard  work 
to  benefit  the  people  of  her  communi- 
ty in  a  most  refreshing  way.» 


HELEfl  SABOL'S  TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IH  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday,  September  30,  1983 

Mr.     LErWIS     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker    on  Sunday,  October  16,  the 


THE  MARCOS  DICTATORSHIP: 
SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  RES- 
OLUTION 
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Marcos  denies  any  involvement  in  the 
Aquino  assassination,  the  Marcos  gov- 
ernment has  a  long  history  of  arrest, 
torture,  and  execution  of  Philippine 
opposition  forces.  And  yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  support  this  totali- 
tarian regime. 

The  United  States  seems  willing  to 
give  unqualified  and  unconditional 
support  to  the  Marcos  government 
without  regard  for  their  abuses  of 
power,  suspensions  of  human  rights, 
and  disregard  for  democratic  free- 
doms. And  not  only  do  we  overlook 
these  actions,  but  we  allow  Mr.  Marcos 
to  go  on  national  television  and 
threaten  us.  President  Marcos  says 
that  if  we  do  not  approve  the  $900  mil- 
lion U.S.  military  base  agreement  he 
will  find  friends  elsewhere:  namely,  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Marcos  says 
that  if  President  Reagan  cancels  his 
planned  November  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines our  relationship  will  be  greatly 
strained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  of  being 
threatened  by  a  man  who  treats  us, 
not  to  mention  his  own  people,  in  such 
a  childish  way.  I  say,  let  him  try  and 
find  another  nation  to  befriend  him. 
He  will  certainly  not  find  one  that  has 
been  as  good  to  him  as  the  United 
States.  I  say  President  Reagan  should 
not  visit  the  Philippines.  It  is  about 
time  we  let  Mr.  Marcos  know  that  he 
cannot  get  away  with  murder,  literal- 
ly, and  still  expect  our  unqualified 
support. 

I  believe  our  friendship  should  be 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  Let 
us  show  them  that  we  support  them, 
through  our  support  of  human  rights, 
that  we  oppose  restoration  of  martial 
law.  and  we  support  full  democratic 
freedoms.  Mr.  Marcos  and  his  regime 
will  not  last  forever,  but  I  believe  that 
our  special  friendship  with  the  Philip- 
pine people  should. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
resolution.* 


September  30,  1983 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  stating  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  suspend  all  securi- 
ty and  economic  a.ssistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  if  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marco.s  reimposes  martial  law,  or 
does  not  make  significant  progress 
toward  restoring  democracy  and  insur- 
ing human  rights  in  the  Philippines. 

In  recent  weeks  attention  has  been 
refocused  on  the  Philippines  in  the 
wake  of  the  assassination  of  opposi- 
tion leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino,  Jr. 
What  many  people  may  find  surpris- 
ing is  that  Mr.  Aquino  is  not  the  first 
opposition  leader  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment has  ■itllowed  lo  die."  Although 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  ARM- 
STRONG CELEBRATES  90TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  recognize  the  celebration  of  the 
90th  birthday  this  weekend  of  former 
Congressman  O.  K.  Armstrong  of  Mis- 
souri. O.  K.  turns  90  this  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  and  will  celebrate  his  birthday 
with  a  reception  for  friends  and  col- 
leagues Friday  here  on  the  Hill:  a 
family  dinner  Saturday  night  with  27 
relatives  who  are  coming  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  over  the  country,  and 
church  services  Sunday  at  the  historic 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Washing- 


ton,   D.C.— the    church    he    attended 
while  a  Member  of  Congress. 

O.  K.  Armstrong  served  the  people 
of  southwest  Missouri  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress and  was  a  member  of  the  editori- 
al staff  of  the  Reader's  Digest  for  34 
years. 

Congratulations  to  O.K.  Armstrong 
on  his  90th  birthday. 

O.  K.  Armstrong 

Orland    Kay    Armstrong    was    born    in 
Willow  Springs.  Mo.,  October  2.  1893;  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Mo..  A.B..  1916;  Cum- 
berland  University   Law   School.   Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  LL.B.;   1922;  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia,  bachelor 
of  journalism.  M.A.  in  journalism,  1925:  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in   1922,  but  did  not 
practice;    teacher    of    English    and    public 
speaking  at  Southwest  Baptist  College,  Boli- 
var, Mo.,  in  1916  and  1917;  during  the  First 
World  War  served  from  private  to  lieuten- 
ant in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 
1917-1919;  Y.M.C.A.  welfare  representative 
in  Prance  in  1919  and  1920;  established  de- 
partment   of   journalism    at    University    of 
Florida  at  Gainesville  in  1925  and  served  as 
director  1925-1928;  author  of  seven  books, 
magazine  writer  and  newspaper  correspond- 
ent;   secretary     of    Missouri     Century     of 
Progress  Commission  1930-1932;  delegate  to 
Republican    State    conventions    1932-1945. 
1950,  1952,  and  1966;  delegate  to  Republican 
National    conventions    in    1944    and    1952; 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives 1932-1936  and  1942-1944:  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in 
1947  and  1948;  elected  as  a  Republican  to 
the    Eighty-second    Congress    (January    3, 
1951-January  3,  1953);  was  not  a  candidate 
for  renomination  in  1952;  member  of  editori- 
al staff  of  Readers  Digest  for  34  years;  has 
more    articles    published    in    the    Readers 
Digest  than  any  other  author;  is  a  resident 
of  Republic,  Mo.» 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS:  BEYOND 
SPEED  STRENGTH  AND  SKILL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years 
ago  a  group  of  people  lead  by  Mrs. 
Eunice  Shriver,  organized  the  first 
Special  Olympics  games  in  Chicago, 
111.,  because  of  their  personal  concern 
for  the  health  and  individual  well 
being  of  our  Nations  mentally  handi- 
capped. Today,  Special  Olympics  is  the 
worlds  largest  program  of  sports 
training  and  athletic  competition  for 
mentally  retarded  individuals. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  athletic  com- 
petition of  Special  Olympics  that  is 
the  overriding  purpose  of  the  games, 
that  indeed,  becomes  secondary  when 
one  witnesses  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  each  participant,  physically, 
mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually,  who 
takes  part  in  Special  Olympics. 

Special  Olympics  uses  the  medium 
of  sports  to  attain  their  goals,  but 
these  goals  reach  far  beyond  speed, 
strength,  and  skill,  to  the  fulfillment 
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of  each  participant's  unique  potential 
as  an  individual  person. 

Following  is  a  speech  presented  by 
Mrs.  Eunice  Shriver  to  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Special  Olympics  direc- 
tors. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  speech 
to  my  colleagues  attention.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  Eunice  Shriver 
for  her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Special  Olympics  and  the  mentally 
handicapped  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Shrivers  speech  follows: 
Presentation  by  Mrs.  Shriver  to  National 

Special    Olympics    Directors,    July    17, 

Louisiana      State      University,      Baton 

Rouge.  La. 

Good  morning! 

This  has  been  a  marvelous  week— for  our 
athletes  from  around  the  world:  for  Bill 
Bankhead  and  his  incredible  volunteers:  for 
our  hard  working  staff  at  the  International 
Office;  for  me  personally;  and.  I  hope,  for 

It  has  not  been  easy.  Staging  these  Games 
was  a  monumental  task.  Your  efforts  to  give 
your  athletes  a  chance  to  share  the  joys  and 
rewards  of  the  1983  International  Games 
have  been  magnificent.  An  in.spiration  to  all 
of  us. 

For  many  of  you,  these  Games  were  just  a 
beginning;  a  qualifying  event  to  prepare  you 
for  the  real  challenge  which  awaits  you 
back  home.  For  others  it  wa.s  another  major 
step  forward  in  programs  t  hat  have  been  de- 
veloping for  several  years.  But  none  of  us 
can  be  satisfied  now  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
To  feel  that  a  goal  has  been  reached  now 
that  these  Games  are  over.  Special  Olym- 
pics is  not  a  sprint.  It  is  a  marathon.  And  no 
matter  how  far  we  come  there  is  always 
more  distance  to  travel. 

In  my  country,  and  in  yours,  the  Special 
Olympics  dream  will  not  become  a  reality 
until  all  of  our  mentally  handicapped  citi- 
zens can  express  the  growth,  pride  and  self- 
fulfillment  that  Special  Olympics  training 
and  competition  can  provide  with  your 
energy  and  devotion.  I  know  t  his  dream  will 
someday  be  a  reality  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  been  very  interest  inti  to  me  that  we 
have  had  to  struggle  so  hard  to  gain  the  rec- 
ognition, understanding  and  acceptance  of 
our  name— Special  Olympics.  This  was  never 
a  significant  problem  here  in  the  United 
States.  But  I  know  that  it  is  a  problem  for 
many  of  you. 

Let  me  address  this  issue,  first.  Why  did 
we  select  the  name  Special  Olympics  in 
1968.  and  why  do  we  in.sist  that  your  pro- 
grams operate  under  that  title  whether  they 
be  local  or  national,  whether  they  be  in  Bel- 
gium, Ghana,  Venezuela  or  New  Zealand? 

First  of  all.  the  primary  isirength  of  our 
international  movement  lie.s  in  our  unity— 
our  ability  lo  act  as  one  family  regardless  of 
geographic,  cultural  or  political  differences. 
Alone  we  can  accomplish  little.  Together  we 
can  work  miracles.  However,  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  movement  will  not  be  evident; 
nor  will  we  be  able  to  accomplish  our  mis- 
sion unless  we  march  under  one  banner  and 
under  one  name.  Despite  the  problems  that 
it  causes  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  name  Special  Olympics 
best  conveys  what  we  are-  Our  athletes  and 
our  programs  are  Special.  And  our  spirit  and 
our  substance  are  Olympian. 

The  word  Olympic"  is  as  well-known 
worldwide  as  any  single  word  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  automatically  conveys  the  activi- 
ties and  values  that  we  represent:  excellence 
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and  Internationalism,  sjx>rts  competition, 
volunteerism,  pride  in  development  and 
achievement;  skill,  courage,  sharing  and  joy. 
We  stand  for  all  of  these  values  and  togeth- 
er they  make  our  movement,  truly  "Olympi- 
an." 

Furthermore,  as  my  good  friend  Takis  will 
verify,  the  Greek  word  for  Olympics  means 
"many  sports."  In  Special  Olympics  we  are 
committed  to  providing  regular  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  participation  in  multi- 
event  activities  for  all  our  athlet«s. 

How  then  is  Special  Olympics  "special?" 
The  obvious  way  relates  to  the  population 
we  serve— the  mentally  handicapped.  People 
whose  ability  to  learn  has  been  significantly 
impaired.  People  who,  until  recently,  were 
never  thought  capable  of  taking  part  in 
sports  with  any  degree  of  skill  and  grace. 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
our  concept  of  t>eine  Olympic  is  special: 

1.  We  are  all  inclusive.  Our  mission  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  all  retarded  people 
regardless  of  ability  level  or  degree  of  hand- 
icap. 

2.  Our  events,  even  at  the  international 
level,  recognize  individual  achievement 
within  the  limits  of  personal  potential. 
Whether  or  not  you  conquer  others  is  unim- 
portant. What  is  important  is  the  conquest 
of  self  and  the  fulfillment  of  each  persons 
unique  potential. 

3.  Our  concern,  then  is  for  development  of 
the  whole  person— physically,  mentally,  so- 
cially, spiritually.  We  use  the  medium  of 
sport,  but  our  goals  go  beyond  speed, 
strength  and  skill. 

4.  Our  mission  is  much  more  than  the 
periodic  staging  of  games.  Since  our  concern 
is  personal  development,  we  must  provide 
opportunities  for  year-round  sports  training 
and  participation  to  challenge  and  discipline 
the  mind  and  body  every  day— in  every 
season  of  the  year.  The  time  between  the 
games  is  even  more  important  than  the 
games  themselves. 

5.  We  strongly  emphasize  the  role  of  fami- 
lies but  not  just  as  spectators.  As  volunteers, 
coaches,  and  committee  members,  they  are 
an  essential  part  of  everything  we  do.  To- 
gether with  the  athletes— their  children— 
they  are  the  most  special  element  of  Special 
Olympics. 

6.  We  are  a  private  organization  although 
many  of  our  national  programs  would  not 
exist  without  government  support.  At  its 
best.  Special  Olympics  is  a  blend  of  govern- 
mental, volunteer  and  corporate  assistance. 
It  combines  and  harnesses  the  resources  of 
a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  agencies  in 
sports,  education,  rehabilitation,  physical 
education,  public  service  and  mental  retar- 
dation. 

7.  Our  program  is  "supra-national. "  We  do 
not  total  up  the  medals  your  athletes  won 
here.  We  do  not  set  countries  against  one 
other.  We  do  not  focus  on  differences  of 
race,  culture,  or  politics.  Our  focus  is  on  the 
elements  that  bind  us  together— a  love  of 
sport  and  a  faith  in  the  unique  gifts  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  members  of  our  soci- 
eties. .     ^  _ 

This  is  why  Special  Olympics  is  both 
"Olympic  and  special. "  We  must  all  dedicate 
ourselves  to  keeping  it  that  way. 

In  the  past  15  years,  we  have  travelled  a 
long  way.  Special  Olympics  now  exists  in 
well  over  50  countries  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  exists  in  vastly  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  world,  in  different  cul- 
tures, traditions  and  political  systems.  As 
the  number  of  athletes  worldwide  approach- 
es one  and  a  half  miUion  and  the  number  of 
programs  approaches  twenty  thousand,  you. 
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tion.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  conduct  good 
games  and  establish  good  training  pro- 
grams. The  public  must  be  aware  of  them 
and  of  their  meaning  if  you  are  going  to 
have  any  impact  on  social  attitudes. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Last  month, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Presidential  Pre- 
miere of  'Superman  III",  we  took  sixty  Spe- 
cial Olympics  athletes  to  the  White  House. 
They  came  not  just  from  the  United  States, 
but  from  Japan.  Chile.  Kenya  and  Greece. 
There,  before  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan, 
an  audience  of  over  one  thousand  people 
and  the  world  media,  they  gave  a  stirring 
display  of  soccer,  gymnastics  and  running 
skills.  In  that  brief  moment,  they  displayed 
to  this  nation  and  to  the  world  the  true 
spirit  of  Special  Olympics— skill,  courage, 
sharing  and  joy.  They  showed  that  their 
achievements  are  as  worthy  of  recognition 
in  every  capitol  building  and  executive  resi- 
dence of  the  world  as  those  of  any  other  na- 
tional heroes— the  poets,  scholars,  musicians 
and  athletes  who  are  so  often  honored 
there. 

Special  Olympics  expects  a  lot  from  you: 
an  effective  organization:  quality  games  at 
local,  area  and  national  levels:  sports  train- 
ing opportunities  for  all  Special  Olympians; 
an  effective  program  of  public  education. 
That  is  what  this  Conference  of  National 
Directors'  is  all  about.  I  am  giving  each  of 
you  a  list  of  goals  which  I  believe  every  Na- 
tional Program  should  begin  to  work  to- 
wards immediately.  They  are  not  all  possi- 
ble to  achieve  in  a  single  year.  Some  of 
them  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  situation  in 
your  particular  country.  But  they  are  plan- 
ning objectives  which  can  help  you  immea- 
sureably  in  developing  a  truly  successful 
Special  Olympics  program. 

We  are  prepared  to  share  with  you  our  ex- 
perience of  fifteen  years  in  achieving  each 
of  these  objectives.  But  you  will  also  learn 
from  each  other.  The  Special  Olympics 
spirit  is  universal,  but  so  are  its  problems 
and  difficulties,  its  trials  and  its  challenges. 
You  are  divided  by  distance,  by  culture,  by 
politics,  by  religion.  But  all  of  these  are  in- 
significant when  measured  against  the 
common  factor  that  binds  us  together— our 
belief  in  the  value  of  each  individual  human 
being,  regardless  of  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  That  is  w-hat  joins  us  here  today. 
That  is  what  makes  us  one.  That  is  the  hope 
of  the  future. 

1983  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  DIRECTORS 

National  goals  recommended  by  the 
President  of  Special  Olympics  for  1983-84 

Public  education 

1.  Appointment  of  two  well-known  ath- 
letes or  entertainers  as  active  head  coaches 
or  volunteer  chairmen  for  Special  Olympics. 

2.  Design  and  implementation  of  a  profes- 
sional promotion/public  relations  program 
(package)  related  to  your  National  Games. 

3.  At  least  one  significant  promotional 
event  with  media  coverage,  in  addition  to 
your  games. 

4.  Formal  endorsement  by  at  least  two  sig- 
nificant agencies  in  sport  and  mental  retar- 
dation such  as  your  national  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  Ministry  of  Education. 

5.  One  major,  national  fund-raising  event. 

Organization 
1.  Establishment  of  a  working  National 
Committee  with  representation  from  estab- 
lished public  and  private  agencies  in  sport 
and  physical  education,  mental  retardation 
(including  parents),  special  education,  busi- 
ness and  finance. 
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2.  Appointment  of  National  Committee 
members  with  expertise  in  finance  and 
fund-raising,  public  relations,  sport  and 
physical  education,  legal  affairs,  medicine 
and  administration. 

3.  Appointment  of  a  paid  National  Direc- 
tor who  devotes  at  least  half-time  to  Special 
Olympics  development. 

4.  Establishment  of  similar  committees 
and  organizations  in  at  least  half  of  the 
major  regions  of  your  country. 

Games 

1.  A  National  games  with  representation 
from  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  regions  of 
your  country. 

2.  At  least  three  sports  offered  at  your 
Games  including  a  team  sport. 

3.  Qualified,  certified  officials  in  each 
sport  to  conduct  the  Games. 

4.  At  least  three  sport  clinics  offered  at 
the  Games. 

5.  Local  or  regional  games  in  75  per  cent 
of  the  regions  of  your  country. 

Training 

1.  Design  and  conduct  one  national  train- 
ing school  for  coaches  and  event  directors. 

2.  Conduct  local /regional  training  schools 
in  75  per  cent  of  the  regions. 

3.  Conduct  one  national  leadership  con- 
fernce  for  local,  regional  and  national  chair- 
men and  committee  members. 

4.  Appointment  of  a  National  Training  Di- 
rector. 

5.  Establishment  of  training  programs  for 
Special  Olympics  athletes  in  75  per  cent  of 
the  regions.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  MIS- 
GUIDED CIVIL  RIGHTS  POLICY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attor-. 
ney  General  William  French  Smith's 
recent  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  yet  another  example  of  this 
administration's  systematic  effort  to 
perpetuate  damaging  myths  about 
antidiscrimination  mechanisms  and  to 
undermine  the  civil  rights  gains  which 
have  been  supported  by  every  Presi- 
dent since  World  War  II.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  my  editorial 
reply  to  the  Attorney  General's  article 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Without  Goals  or  Quotas.  Anti-Bias 

Efforts  Will  Fail 

(By  Augustus  F.  Hawkins) 

Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  con- 
tends that  the  civil-right  community  has  fo- 
cused on  enacting  quotas  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  U.S  policy  of  judging  individuals 
without  regard  to  color  or  sex.  Unfortunate- 
ly, once  again,  this  Administration  seems  to 
have  mi.ssed  the  mark. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex 
and  national  origin  exists  in  virtually  all 
phases  of  our  society.  As  a  result,  minorities 
and  women  continue  to  lag  well  behind 
white  males  when  it  comes  to  earnings, 
access  to  employment,  education  and  hous- 
ing opportunities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  disparity  takes  on 
greater  significance  when  we  consider  that 


the  lowest  black  unemployment  rate  for  the 
last  decade  is  greater  than  the  highest 
white  unemployment  rate  for  the  same 
period.  During  that  time  black  unemploy- 
ment has  consistently  been  in  the  double- 
digit  range.  In  the  last  few  months,  while 
white  unemployment  has  declined,  black 
unemployment  has  remained  constant  at 
more  than  double  that  of  whites. 

Despite  the  Equal  Pay  Act's  prohibitions 
against  different  pay  scales  for  men  and 
women  who  perform  "equal  work."  women's 
salaries  continue  to  lag  well  behind  those  of 
white  males.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  these  persistent  disparities  are  not  by 
chance. 

A  study  last  November  by  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights— "Unem- 
ployment and  Underemployment  Among 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Women"— found  that 
"improvement  in  the  overall  health  of  the 
economy  and  in  the  education  or  skill  level 
of  minorities  and  women  lead  in  some  cases 
to  the  reduction  of  disparities,  but  not  to 
their  elimination."  The  commission  conserv- 
atively concluded.  "The  suspicion,  there- 
fore, remains  that  discrimination  continues 
to  have  a  major  effect  on  (those  groups)  in 
their  struggle  to  find  jobs  commensurate 
with  their  qualifications  and  experience.  • 

"We  believe  this  report  does  an  excellent 
job  of  exploding  the  myth  that  the  younger 
age  of  black  and  Hispanic  populations,  the 
lack  of  adequate  education  and  skills,  or  the 
changes  in  economic  cycles  are  the  principal 
cause  of  minority  underemployment  and  un- 
employment." The  commissioners  conclud- 
ed, as  I  believe  this  Administration  must. 
"Instead,  we  must  try  to  end  discrimination 
directly  by  enforcing  the  law." 

Effective  enforcement  may  mean  relying 
on  remedial  relief  that  imposes  temporary 
group  preferences.  The  alternative  would  be 
to  provide  no  relief,  or  meaningless,  symbol- 
ic relief  which  serves  only  to  perpetuate  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  unlawful  conduct. 
Such  a  policy  clearly  provides  no  incentive 
for  perpetrators  of  discrimination  to  stop. 

Quotas  are  remedies  of  last  resort  imposed 
by  the  courts  when  discrimination  has  been 
proven  and  other  avenues  of  relief  would  be 
ineffective.  No  one  has  defended  quotas  as 
being  without  negative  aspects.  They  have 
been  used,  often  with  reluctance,  because, 
on  balance,  the  negative  results  that  they 
may  generate  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
clear  and  present  injury  that  results  from 
permitting  discrimination  to  persist. 

As  was  noted  in  comments  before  the 
House  subcommittee  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities, which  I  chair;  "Goals  and  quotas 
are  both  numbers,  as  pineapples  and  lemons 
are  both  fruits.  But  there  the  similarities 
cease.  A  quota  is  a  ceiling;  it  is  rigid,  it  is 
usually  small,  it  has  no  relationship  to 
equity  or  to  availability,  and  it  is  designed  to 
be  exclusionary. 

"A  goal  is  just  that— a  set  objective  toward 
which  one  strives.  It  is  rooted  in  reality,  re- 
lated to  an  organization's  .  .  .  needs  .  .  . 
constraints  and  opportunities.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  normal  business  practices,  de- 
scribed by  every  major  treatise  on  good 
management  since  the  1940s  as  an  essential 
component  of  proper  .  .  .  management. 
Goals,  objectives,  targets,  deadlines,  mile- 
stones ...  are  standard  components  of  good 
management  .  .  .  and  no  manager  .  .  .  who 
wishes  to  do  well  would  dream  of  doing 
without  these  necessary  tools  for  .  .  .  suc- 
cess." 

Despite  the  grim  realities  of  discrimina- 
tion in  America  today,  this  Administration 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  battle  for 
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equal  opportunities  for  minorities  and 
women  has  been  won:  that  discrimination 
affects  only  a  few  individuals  and  hence 
should,  and  can,  be  fought  on  a  case-by-case 
basis:  and  that  they  have  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  end  discrimination  and 
make  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  a 
reality. 

To  assess  the  success  of  the  civil-rights 
struggle,  there  are  no  substitutes  for  objec- 
tive measures  such  as  the  number  of  women 
and  minorities  in  professional  schools,  the 
percentage  employed  in  a  given  industry  or 
the  number  and  type  of  loans  that  a  lender 
is  willing  to  make  to  them.  If  we  seem  fo- 
cused on  structural  adjustments  like  nu- 
merically accessed  goals  and,  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  quotas,  it  is  only  because  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  other,  less  controver- 
sial mechanisms,  have  failed  to  achieve 
meaningful  results  in  the  past.  They  are. 
therefore  unlikely  to  generate  measurably 
different  results  if  relied  on  today. 

Ignoring  experience  in  formulating  an  en- 
forcement policy  and  returning  to  failed  en- 
forcement practices  is  illogical  since  all  con- 
temporary effort  should  be  based  on  histori- 
cal experience. 

Minorities  and  women  are  closely  monitor- 
ing the  Reagan  Administration's  civil  rights 
policies.  The  Administration  should  there- 
fore be  on  notice  that  all  evaluations  will  be 
based  on  what  it  said  or  intended,  but  on 
the  tangible  results  it  achieves.* 
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lished  adult  education  program,  sever- 
al of  which  have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  quality.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  mention 
the  efforts  by  Congress  to  assist  our 
young  people  in  seeking  a  post-second- 
ary education.  A  sincere  effort  has 
indeed  been  made  to  encourage  Ameri- 
ca's youth  by  providing  programs  like 
the  Pell  grants,  college  work  study 
programs,  and  student  loans  and 
grants. 

These  examples,  along  with  the 
many  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  ex- 
press the  concern  of  the  Congress  for 
quality  education  in  America.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  taken  the 
needed  measures  in  this  area  and  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.* 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


TAX  INCENTIVES  SPUR  GROWTH 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  concern  in  our  society  today  is 
the  quality  of  education  in  America. 
Congressional  offices  have  been  flood- 
ed with  letters  and  cards  insisting  that 
action  be  taken  to  improve  our  public 
education  system.  It  is  rewarding  to 
know  that  this  expression  of  concern 
has  not  been  in  vain— Congress  does 
care  and  something  is  being  done. 

Recently,  the  House,  with  my  sup- 
port, passed  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion appropriation  bill,  which  contains 
substantial  increases  for  education 
programs.  In  addition  to  funds  for  the 
traditional  education  programs,  the 
bill  contains  several  other  measures  of 
special  interest. 

The  Women's  Education  Equity  Act 
program  has  again  been  recommended 
for  funding.  This  program  supports 
national.  State,  and  other  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  educational  equality 
for  women  through  such  measures  as 
guidance  and  counseling  activities, 
preservice  and  in-service  training  for 
educators,  and  courses  for  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed  women. 

Adult  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams also  have  support.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  see  increases  in  these 
funds,  as  my  district,  with  its  growing 
adult  population  is  expending  its  ef- 
forts in  this  area.  Nearly  every  com- 
munity in  the  district  has  an  estab- 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an- 
other important  article  which  rein- 
forces my  belief  that  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  can  be  revitalized 
through  the  use  of  specifically  direct- 
ed tax  incentives.  As  you  are  aware,  I 
have  supported  the  use  of  tax  incen- 
tives to  rebuild  such  areas  as  the 
South  Bronx.  The  Kemp-Garcia  urban 
enterprise  zones  proposal  is  one  of  sev- 
eral promising  ventures  in  this  field. 

The  Puerto  Rican  economy  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  a  tax  incentive 
program  has  already  benefited  a  trou- 
bled area.  Thirty  years  ago  Puerto 
Rico  had  an  impoverished  agricultural 
economy.  Since  then  the  economy  has 
grown  by  more  than  350  percent. 
Much  of  this  outstanding  growth  and 
development  can  be  attributed  to  tax 
incentives  which  encouraged  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  and  high  tech- 
nology industries. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record 
an  article  which  outlines  how  the  use 
of  tax  policies  has  benefited  Puerto 
Rico.  The  article,  written  by  Dr. 
Norman  B.  Ture,  traces  the  use  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  incentives,  and  is  a 
follow-up  to  a  previous  article: 
Puerto  Rico  and  Section  936:  A  Case  Study 
OF  THE  Effective  Use  of  Private  Sector 
Incentives 

To  what  is  this  truly  impressive  record  of 
economic  progress  attributable?  Obviously, 
many  factors  contributed  to  the  Island's 
economic  development.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  ethos  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people.  The  transformation  of  this 
economy  could  not  have  occurred  but  for 
the  price  of  workmanship,  the  willingness  to 
take  on  the  most  difficult  jobs,  the  zest  for 
achievement  that  has  made  the  potential 
for  economic  develpment  a  reality.  One 
cannot  really  comprehend  what  has  hap- 
pened here  over  the  last  thirty  years  if  one 
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Ignores  th ;  contribution  of  the  cultural  and 
ethical  heritage  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

These  attributes  of  the  population  were  a 
necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for 
the  trans  ormation  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
economy.  fThe  catalytic  agent  which  ener 
glzed  the  I  surge  of  economic  progress  was 
the  Inflow!  of  private  capital,  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  from  mainland  U^.  This 
relies  on  o^e  of  the  most  ancient  and  funda- 
mental of  economic  principles,  viz..  that  the 
pace  of  a4vance  of  labor's  productivity  de- 
pends critically  on  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  (sipftal  with  which  labor  works.  It  is. 
of  course,  inot  merely  phsical  capital  which 
advances  labor  productivity;  the  accumula- 
tion of  hiiman  capital  makes  an  enormous 
contribution  as  well.  But  one  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  well-nigh  universally  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  ability  to  accumulate 
the  humaa  capital  which  makes  that  contri- 
bution itself  depends  critically  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  nonhuman  capital  that 
has  been  but  in  place.  Without  the  latter, 
there  are  feevere  limits  on  the  opportunity 
to  use  onrfs  time  and  energies  in  education, 
training,  knd  the  other  activities  which 
expand  ki^owledge  and  its  applicablility  in 
economicT  activity.  In  1940.  per  capiU 
income  in  Puerto  Rico  was  about  $121  a 
year,  most  of  the  working  population  eked 
out  a  bart  existence  in  the  fields  in  back- 
breaking  {hand  labor,  there  were  little 
energy,  time,  and  resources  with  which  to 
struggle  oLt  of  Uliteracy.  disease,  malnutri- 
tion, and  general  physical  and  mental  debili- 
tation. Peiple  in  that  condition  do  not  accu- 
mulate large  quantities  of  the  human  cap- 
ital whichj  can  be  productively  used  in  eco- 
nomic life] 

The  inflow  of  capital  to  Puerto  Rico  did 
not  just  Qappen.  It  resulted  in  substantial 
part  from  ithe  decision  by  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  undertake  an  energetic,  sys- 
tematic. a|id  well-organized  effort  to  attract 
outside  ca|3ital  in  order  to  promote  job-cre- 
ating indi^trial  and  business  development. 
This  decision  was  arrived  at  following  un- 
successful efforts  to  pursue  these  goals 
through  cirect  public  investment.  However, 
painful  tie  lesson,  it  was  well  learned  that 
solid  economic  progress  must  rely  primarily 
on  the  vi  jor  and  initiatives  of  the  private 
sector.  It  was  also  clearly  perceived  that 
those  init  atives,  depending  critically  on  the 
inflow  of  capital  had  to  be  encouraged  by 
appropria^  incentives  rather  than  frustrat- 
ed by  a  he  stile  public  policy  climate. 

The  priicipal  set  of  incentives  to  attract 
capital  and  industrial  activity  from  outside 
took  the  form  of  exemption  from  Puerto 
Rican  ta;;es.  This  step,  initiated  in  1948, 
took  ad  vantage  of— complemented— the 
then  existing  U.S.  Federal  income  tax  ex- 
emption of  so-called  possession  corpora- 
tions. Th  »e  are  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  main- 
land comp>anies.  operating  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  other  U.S.  possessions.  The  exemption 
of  possession  corporations'  income  dates 
back  to  1  921  when  this  provision  was  en- 
acted in  order  to  reduce  the  tax-induced 
competiti/e  disadvantage  which  U.S.  firms 
faced,  particularly  vis-a-vis  British  compa- 
nies doini :  business  in  the  Philippines. 

Prom  1(121  to  1976.  no  changes  in  the  basic 
statutory  provisions  were  made.  The  useful- 
ness of  tie  possessions  corporation  tax  ex- 
emption was  repeatedly  reviewed  by  the 
Ways  an*  Means  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Repreientatives  from  1973  until  1976  in 
connection  with  the  claim  that  the  original 
purpose  i>{  the  exemption— to  even  up  the 
tax  situai  ion  of  U.S.  companies  operating  in 
the  Phili  )pines— was  no  longer  relevant  and 
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hadn't  been  since  1946  when  the  Philippines 
became  independent.  The  more  persuasive 
argument,  however,  was  that  the  depend- 
ence of  "Operation  Bootstrap  "  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  continuation  of  possession  corpora- 
tion tax  exemption  and  the  manifest  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  promoting  the  Is- 
land's economic  development  warranted  its 
continuation. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  left  the  ex- 
emption substantially  intact,  although  cer- 
tain modifications  were  made.  For  one 
thing,  the  exemption  was  confined  to  the 
income  produced  by  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  in  the  possession  and  no 
longer  could  be  extended  to  income  earned 
by  the  possession  corporation  in  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.  For  another,  the  exemption 
does  not  extend  to  non-business  income, 
such  as  interest  and  dividends,  earned  on 
assets  located  outside  of  the  possession,  but 
is  confined  to  such  income  attributable  to 
the  investment  of  funds  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in  the  posses- 
sion. For  yet  another  thing,  the  mechanics 
were  changed  from  the  exclusion  of  the  pos- 
session corporation's  income  from  the  main- 
land company's  taxable  income  to  a  credit 
against  U.S.  Federal  tax  liability  equal  to 
the  tax  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
by  the  parent  company  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  such  income. 

As  you  can  readily  imagine,  tax  provisions 
as  congenial  as  these  to  investment  in  pos- 
session enterprises  cast  up  a  host  of  techni- 
cal tax  problems.  Over  most  of  the  years  in 
which  the  possessions  corporation  tax  ex- 
emption has  been  available,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\'ice's  rulings,  revenue  proce- 
dures, technical  advice  memoranda,  etc.. 
have  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  ob- 
vious intent  of  the  Congress.  This  long  era 
of  relative  tranquility  in  taxpayer-IRS  rela- 
tionships, however,  came  abruptly  to  an  end 
in  1980.  The  ensuing,  escalating  conflict  be- 
tween the  IRS  and  possession  corporation 
taxpayers  led  to  the  inclusion  in  the  1982 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  of  several  provisions  which,  osten- 
sibly, were  intended  to  afford  certainty  and 
to  resolve  taxpayer-IRS  contests  but  which 
also  result  in  a  significant  increase,  in  many 
situations,  in  U.S.  Federal  tax  liabilities  on 
possession  corporation  income  and  have 
generated  new  uncertainties  about  the  tax 
exposure  of  possession  corporations. 

Had  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Section  936  tax  incentives 
and  of  the  responsiveness  of  businesses 
thereto,  he  no  longer  would  have  after 
seeing  the  effect  of  the  1980  IRS  actions 
and  the  1982  tax  legislation  on  mainland  in- 
vestment and  new  ventures  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  numbers  cited  above  should  suffice  to 
indicate  the  sturdy  growth  and  development 
of  the  Island  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
inflow  of  capital  and  the  birth  of  new  enter- 
prises and  projects.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  surge  of  business  creation  and 
growth  occurred  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fomento  Organization  in  response  to  the 
substantial  investment  tax  incentives.  The 
abrupt  decline  in  successful  new  Fomento 
promotions  since  July  1980  indicates  the 
negative  impact  of  adverse  tax  develop- 
ments on  economic  activity  and  progress. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  tax  events 
of  the  last  few  years  spell  the  end  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy's  growth.  The  good 
corporate  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  are  not 
going  to  run  away  because  of  TEFRA.  What 

has  been  achieved  to  date  hais  established  a 
solid     foundation     for     further     economic 

progress,  even  if  at  a  somewhat  less  spectac- 
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ular  pace.  The  ingenuity  which  the  officials 
of  the  Island  government  have  repeatedly 
shown  over  the  years  has  assuredly  not  been 
exhausted;  it  can  be  counted  on  to  produce 
new  solutions  to  the  new  problems  which 
will  emerge  in  a  dynamic  environment. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  likely  to  arise 
as  a  byproduct  of  initiatives  by  the  Federal 
Government  which,  on  other  scores,  must 
be  seen  as  constructive  as  well  as  highly  in- 
novative. The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative— 
if,  as.  and  when  it  finally  emerges— will  cer- 
tainly confront  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  major  challenge,  in  contrast 
with  the  substantial  benefits  which  the 
Island  economy  might  have  obtained  had 
the  earlier  CBI  concepts  and  proposals  been 
enacted.  Governor  Romero  has  been  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  inform  and  advise  Fed- 
eral polic.vmakers  on  this  score.  If  his  ef- 
forts are  not  crowned  with  as  much  success 
as  might  be  wished,  one  can  be  sure  that  he 
and  his  associates  will  be  equally  unflagging 
in  their  search  for  ways  to  adjust  to  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  basic  conditions  for  continu- 
ing economic  progress. 

Everyone  must  wish  them  success.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  Puerto  Rico,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  substantial  obstacles 
one  could  imagine,  has  to  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  what  a  community  can  accomplish 
if  public  policy  works  with  rather  than 
against  the  basic  private-sector,  market-di- 
rected impulses  for  economic  development 
and  progress.  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  one  can  find  of  the  potential  of 
the  "enterprise-zone"  approach  to  economic 
reconstruction  and  advance. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's policymakers  will  recognize  that 
in  this  Island's  experience  of  the  last  three 
decades  there  is  to  be  found  a  marvelously 
successful  laboratory  demonstration  of  eco- 
nomic achievement  relying  on  the  private 
sector.  Similarly,  one  must  hope  that  future 
policy  developments  will  seek  to  fortify 
those  achievements.  It  is  now  time  to  im- 
prove on  the  experiment,  not  to  abandon 
it.« 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN— 
1983  WINNER  OF  THE  L. 
MENDEL  RIVERS  AWARD 

FROM  THE  NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  September  30,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  much  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  Senator  William 
S.  Cohen,  on  receiving  the  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  Association's  most 
prestigious  honor,  the  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  Award  for  Legislative  Action. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion (NCOA)  is  a  national  group  com- 
prised of  more  than  250,000  active  and 
retired  enlisted  personnel.  The  organi- 
zation's illustrious  award  was  created 
in  honor  of  the  late  U.S.  Representa- 


tive L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caroli- 
na, who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
from  1965  and  1970.  The  award  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  shares  Congressman  Rivers'  com- 
mitment to  the  honorable  men  and 
women  serving  in  this  Nation's  Armed 
Forces,  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his 
dedication  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

In  announcing  its  selection  of  Sena- 
tor Cohen,  the  NCOA  stated: 

.  .  .  the  Senator  displays  outstanding 
courage  in  supporting  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture. With  social  judgment  and  the  ability 
to  carefully  weigh  the  issues,  he  shows  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  his  support  for  the  systems 
which  will  insure  an  adequate  defense. 

While  serving  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Cohen 
has  supported  a  strong  national  de- 
fense based  on  a  modern,  well-trained, 
combat-ready  force.  Accordingly,  Bill 
Cohen  has  been  extremely  active  in  ef- 
forts improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  has  introduced 
efforts  which  have  helped  attract  and 
retain  quality  military  personnel. 

Senator  Cohen  has  established  him- 
self as  a  dedicated,  hard-working  legis- 
lator as  evidenced  by  his  many  accom- 
plishments. Senator  Cohen  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  reinforcing 
our  Nation's  defense  capabilities,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  securing  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  for  efforts  aimed  at 
bolstering  our  Armed  Forces.  The  Sen- 
ator has  also  addressed  several  mili- 
tary manpower  issues.  Some  examples 
include  his  proposal  to  reinstate  GI 
bill  education  benefits  for  military  per- 
sonnel; his  advocacy  of  an  All-Volun- 
teer Force,  and  the  fact  that  Bill  has 
continually  initiated  and  supported 
legislative  proposals  enhancing  pay 
and  benefits  for  enlisted  personnel. 
The  Senator's  dedication  to  those  serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  uniform  is  obvious, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  his  achieve- 
ments are  being  duly  recognized. 

In  choosing  Senator  Cohen,  the 
NCOA  referred  to  him  as  "one  of  the 
Nation's  up  and  coming  young  states- 
men." Certainly,  this  statement  is  ap- 
propriate, and  I  commend  the  NCOA 
on  its  selection  of  this  truly  deserving 
Senator  from  Maine,  Bill  Cohen. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  SORRY 
RECORD  ON  HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  congressionally  funded 
national  housing  survey  tells  us  that 
more  than  13  percent  of  all  house- 
holds, and  20  percent  of  all  renter 
households,  live  in  deficient  housing. 
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Let  us  consider  what  this  means  in 
real  terms  in  many  communities  across 
the  land.  In  the  four-county  Pitts- 
burgh area,  for  example,  the  1980 
census  found  23,106  housing  units 
with  only  half  a  bath  or  no  bathroom. 
There  are  no  kitchen  facilities  in  8,760 
units.  Portable  room  heaters,  fire- 
places, and  stoves  provide  heat  in  5,166 
units. 

One  out  of  five  renters  nationwide 
lives  in  deficient  housing.  Yet  this  ad- 
ministration chooses  to  ignore  the 
extent  of  housing  need  among  persons 
of  low  or  moderate  income. 

Since  this  administration  took  office 
in  January  1981,  funds  for  housing  as- 
sistance have  declined  more  dramati- 
cally than  any  major  budget  item.  In 
fiscal  1981,  budget  authority  for  new 
activity  in  assisted  housing  was  $30.9 
billion.  That  dropped  to  $27.7  billion 
in  fiscal  1982,  $15.6  billion  in  fiscal 
1983.  and  $12.4  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials,  an  orga- 
nization of  those  who  administer  our 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  at  the  local  level,  analyzed 
the  administration's  performance  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Housing. 
The  article,  by  NAHRO  associate  di- 
rector Mary  Nenno,  follows: 

The  Reagan  Housing,  CD  Record:  a 
Negative  Rating 

(By  Mary  K.  Nenno) 
With  two-thirds  of  its  term  in  office  com- 
pleted, the  inescapable  reading  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  record  in  housing 
and  community  development  is  that  it  is 
negative— many  would  say  deliberately  de- 
structive. The  Administration  has  used  ex- 
ecutive powers— in  particular,  the  budget 
process— to  cut  deeply  the  federal  commit- 
ment to  authorized  programs;  to  reduce  fed- 
eral government  involvement  and  responsi- 
bility; and  to  damage  seriously  the  morale 
and  capacity  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  record  is  neg- 
ative in  another  way:  the  Administration 
has  undertaken  no  positive  initiatives  to  re- 
spond to  the  critical  housing  and  communi- 
ty development  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Indeed,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  Administration  has  ever  seriously  exam- 
ined the  basic  objectives  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  programs  being  constrained— 
or  really  considered  the  leadership  role  that 
the  federal  government  could  take  in  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
can families  and  in  the  .sound  development 
of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  nation.  The  Admin- 
istration's statement  of  urban  policy,  re- 
leased in  July.  1982.  in  response  to  a  con- 
gressional requirement,  relegates  housing 
and  community  development  concerns  to  a 
clearly  subsidiary  sUtus.  governed  by  poli- 
cies on  the  economy  and  realignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  federal  system.  They 
are  not  recognized  as  distinct  concerns  that 
require  independent  consideration.  Nor  are 
they  viewed  as  strong  contributors  in  the 
effort  to  revitalize  the  national  economy, 
despite  the  clear  linkages  of  housing  and 
physical  development  improvements  to  eco- 
nomic revitalization.  (For  an  analysis  of 
Reagan  urban  policy,  see  the  Journal  of 
Housing.  November/December.  1982.) 
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REAGAN'S  GOALS 


In  assessing  the  place  of  housing  among 
national  concerns,  the  Administration  has 
embraced  the  views  of  those  who  see  hous- 
ing solely  as  an  "income  problem."  These 
views  make  no  reference  to  the  facts  report- 
ed by  the  national  housing  survey:  that  in 
1978.  more  than  13  percent  of  all  house- 
holds and  20  percent  of  renter  households 
lived  in  deficient  housing,  and  that  neigh- 
t>orhood  conditions  (deteriorating  housing, 
undesirable  uses,  litter,  crime,  noise,  aban- 
doned buildings,  poor  streets)  were  signifi- 
cantly worse  in  1979  than  in  1973  when  the 
data  were  first  collected.  These  conditions 
are  not  corrected  by  "cash  allowances  "  to 
families.  Documented  experience  shows 
that  such  allowances  do  very  little  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  or  stimulate 
neighborhood  improvement. 

In  assessing  the  place  of  community  devel- 
opment, the  Administration  has  sought  to 
transfer  federal  responsibility  to  state  and 
local  government,  with  no  acknowledgement 
of  the  federal  government's  impact  on  rapn 
idly  changing  national  development  pat- 
terns. Nor  does  it  acknowledge  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  critical  role  in  ensur- 
ing a  iMilanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment process.  The  existing  housing  and 
community  programs  developed  over  the 
past  50  years  have  been  directed  to  the 
above  concerns— but  this  Administration 
has  different  priorities. 

Since  the  Reagan  term  began,  the  prime 
objectives  have  been  to  cut  federal  costs  and 
to  reduce  federal  resp»onsibilities  in  domestic 
programs.  Major  proposals  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  for  housing  and  community 
development— transfer  of  community  devel- 
opment block  grants/urban  development 
action  grants  to  the  states,  enterprise  zones 
for  economic  revitalization,  family  housing 
certificates,  and  a  new  method  for  operating 
assistance  in  public  housing— have  not  fared 
well.  The  only  significant  success  in  these 
major  initiatives  has  been  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  the  small  city  CDBG 
program  to  the  states.  In  general,  these 
major  proposals  have  not  generated  signifi- 
cant support  among  constituent  groups  or 
in  Congress  (a  summary  of  the  1981-1983 
actions  on  these  initiatives  is  shown  in 
Chart  1,  this  page). 

THE  REAGAN  TOOLS 

Nevertheless,  substantial  movement 
toward  the  Administration's  goals  has  oc- 
curred. The  instruments  have  l)een  the  fed- 
eral budget  process  and  the  use  of  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  powers.  In  1983. 
there  appears  to  be  a  new  congressional 
challenge  to  these  Administration  directions 
through  the  appropriations  process,  the 
delay  of  proposed  regulations,  and  the  po- 
tential passage  of  a  substantive  housing  and 
community  development  bill,  which  would 
be  the  first  such  bill  since  1980.  A  cloud  of 
uncertainty  was  cast  over  this  challenge, 
however,  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  June  23  when  it  ruled  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  congres- 
sional veto  of  executive  actions.  While  the 
application  of  this  decision  to  such  impor- 
tant areas  as  executive  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  to  congressional  review 
and  delay  of  proposed  executive  regulations 
is  still  unclear,  its  potential  impact  is  great. 
It  places  further  importance  on  a  1983  hous- 
ing authorization  bill. 

The  key  building  block  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Reagan  Administration's  ad- 
vancement toward  its  goals  over  the  last  two 
years  is  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
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Using  the  strong  political  support 
by  the  1980  election,  the  Adminis- 
virtually  uninhibited  over  the 
congressional  processes  in  1981. 
the    authorizing   committees 
lousing  and  community  develop- 
.,.-_  and  programs  and  the  appro- 
(  ommittees  that  set  annual  spend- 
Under   the   guidance   of   David 
director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
Budget.  all  of  the  functions  of 
authorizations,  and  appropriations 
lined  in  one  legislative  piece,  the 
Judget  Act.  The  products  of  this 
hpusing   and   community   develop- 
the   elimination   of  some   pro- 
cuts  in  housing  assistance,  and 
language  changing  the  shape 
of  existing   programs  along 
._  by  the  Administration, 
part  of  the  story  over  the  subse- 
years  is  the  running  confronta- 
the  Administration  and  Con- 
particular,    the    Democrat    con- 
of  Representatives— over  the 
HUD    regulations    to    implement 
of  the  1981  act.  Some  of  the 
including   CDBG   entitle- 
rent/income  requirements  in  as- 
king, are  still  not  final  because 
1  las  used  the  required  review  proc- 
their  issuance  (a  summary  of 
.  restructuring  of  some  exist- 

under  the  1981  act  authority, 

regulatory  authority,  is  shown  in 
138.) 
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and  UDAG  programs,  with 
authorizations         extending 
,  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
consistent  level  of  funding,  al- 
adequate  to  cover  costs  of  infla- 
le  expanding  number  of  eligible 
But,  the  HUD  area  hardest 
Administrations  budget  cuts  has 
housing.  In  fact,  this  is  prob- 
l{ardest  hit  area  among  all  the  fed- 
domestic  programs.  The  total 
ai^thority  available  for  new  activity 
housing,  including  both  new  and 
committed    authority,    declined 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $27.7 
fiscal  year  1982,  to  $15.6  billion  in 
1983,  and  to  $12.4  billion  in  fiscal 
a  cut  of  60  percent  from  the  pre- 
not  reflecting  any  ad- 
Tor  inflation.  Even  this  is  not  the 
story  because  it  reflects  the  positive 
ions  actions  by  Congress  and  not 
recaptured  budget  authority.  If 
Admtiistration's  budget  proposals  had 
the   cuts   would   have   been   far 


cor  imitment. 


year  1984,  for  example,  the  new 
for  assisted  housing  is  $9.9 
than  the  $515  million  origi- 
by  the  Administration.  Key 
Administration  goals  in  assisted  housing  are 
designed  not  only  to  cut  off  any  new  pro- 
duction— :he  only  new  construction  in  its 
fiscal  yea  r  1984  budget  proposal  was  10,000 
units  of  i  ection  202  housing  for  elderly  and 
handicap  )ed— but  also  to  reduce  the  exist- 
ing feder  i\  commitments.  The  Administra- 
tion has  ecaptured  and/or  rescinded  signif- 
icant amounts  of  long-term  budget  author- 
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ity.  It  has  converted  long-term  (30-year) 
contracts  in  existing  Section  236  and  rent 
supplement  projects  to  15-year  Section  8 
leasing  commitments.  (For  an  explanation 
of  how  this  process  was  pursued  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  see  the  Journal  of  Housing, 
March/ April,  1982).  In  addition  to  its  efforts 
to  curtail  new  housing  production  activity, 
the  Administration  battled  in  both  1981  and 
1982  against  levels  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  operating  assistance  in  public 
housing,  even  though  these  levels  reflected 
the  performance  funding  system  guidelines. 

Beyond  appropriations,  the  Administra- 
tion also  has  sought  to  cut  assisted  housing 
through  the  administrative  and  regulatory 
processes.  In  February,  1982,  it  issued  regu- 
lations to  put  a  national  cap  on  total  devel- 
opment costs  in  public  housing,  leaving 
little  room  to  adjust  to  varying  land  and  site 
cost  situations.  This  rule  was  suspended  by 
the  appropriations  committee  in  December, 
1982,  but  is  now  back  in  effect.  This  same 
rule  prohibited  such  'amenities"  as  balco- 
nies, garages,  carports,  and  basements  in 
public  housing,  even  those  within  the  proto- 
type construction  cost  limits.  In  1983,  HUD 
has  sought  to  reduce  the  housing  quality 
standards  for  modernization  of  public  hous- 
ing from  the  existing  modified  minimum 
property  standards  to  Section  8  existing 
housing  occupancy  standards  or  local  codes. 
In  the  same  program,  it  issued  a  proposed 
regulation  to  move  away  from  'comprehen- 
sive" modernization,  assuring  the  long-term 
usefulness  of  restored  public  housing,  to 
shorter-term  concepts  of  health  and  safety 
standards"  and  'cost-effective  energy  con- 
servation," 

Modifications  of  these  proposed  changes 
in  modernization  priorities  have  been  forced 
by  the  congressional  review  process,  includ- 
ing approval  for  comprehensive  moderniza- 
tion, but  a  ranking  criterion  is  still  required 
based  on  "cost  savings. "  In  the  Section  8  ex- 
isting program,  a  HUD-proposed  regulation 
would  reduce  the  level  of  fair  market  rents 
(from  the  50  percentile  of  available  rents  in 
the  local  area  to  the  40th  percentile),  there- 
by reducing  the  quantity  of  housing  avail- 
able for  leasing  to  low-income  families,  as 
well  as  the  dollar  amount  of  assistance  to 
these  families, 

STAFF  REDUCTIONS 

An  integral  component  of  the  Administra- 
tion's goals  since  1981  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  HUD  staff.  Overall,  the  staff  was 
reduced  from  15.122  permanent,  full-time 
employees  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  to 
12,929  such  employees  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  a  drop  of  15  percent.  Projections 
are  for  a  further  reduction  to  11,791  em- 
ployees at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984  for  a 
total  reduction  since  1981  of  22  percent.  The 
HUD  Washington,  D.C.,  staff  will  have  been 
reduced  by  25  percent,  and  the  field  office 
staff  by  21  percent.  As  the  Administration 
moves  to  curtail  activity  in  such  areas  as 
new  construction  of  assisted  housing,  it  is 
easy  to  rationalize  that  housing  production 
staff  is  no  longer  required.  This  loss  of  ca- 
pacity could  make  it  difficult  to  process  new 
housing  construction  applications  if  Con- 
gress should  authorize  them. 

HUD  also  is  taking  steps  to  place  more 
and  more  responsibility  on  its  field  offices 
and  to  combine  regional  and  area  office 
functions.  Processing  of  UDAG  and  Section 
202  elderly  housing  previously  involving  a 
significant  central  office  review,  is  being 
shifted  toward  field  offices.  What  the  statis- 
tics do  not  show  is  the  voluntary  departure 
of  skilled  program  professionals  who  left  be- 
cause of  discouragement  with  HUD  program 
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directions.  This  is  a  great  loss  of  dedication 
and  capacity  within  the  department.  If  the 
Administration's  full  objectives  should  be 
realized-transfer  of  CDBG/UDAG  to  the 
states,  elimination  of  new  assisted  housing 
construction,  cash  housing  assistance  re- 
quiring minimal  oversight,  and  assumption 
of  major  FHA  insurance  activity  by  private 
mortgage  companies— little  activity  would 
be  left  to  justify  a  federal  cabinet  depart- 
ment for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

UNRESOLVED  ISSUES 

In  mid-1983,  the  direction  of  housing  and 
community  development  for  the  foreseeable 
future  rests  on  one  completed  action,  and 
on  some  still  unsettled  actions.  The  one 
completed  action,  which  was  a  strong,  posi- 
tive stroke  to  maintain  stability  in  existing 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, is  the  passage  of  the  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill  by  Congress  on  June  29.  The  HUD 
appropriations  bill  was  the  first  one  to  clear 
the  1983  session:  it  was  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  an  appropriations  bill  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  end  of  June. 

The  HUD  appropriations  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  as  -set  in  the  act,  provide  funding 
for  key  programs  at  moderate  levels— $3.5 
billion  for  CDBG  and  $440  million  for 
UDAG  (both  3-year  authorizations);  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  public  housing  modernization:  and 
$1.5  billion  for  public  housing  operating  as- 
sistance. The  act  provides  funding  for  35,000 
new  regular  and  5.000  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion units  under  the  Section  8  existing  hous- 
ing program.  Moreover,  the  bill  not  only 
funds  14,000  new  units  of  Section  202  elder- 
ly housing,  it  also  provides  authority  for 
5,000  newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated public  housing  units  and  2,500 
Indian  public  housing  units.  While  the 
number  of  these  units  is  small,  they  are  an 
encouraging  indication  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  future  of  these  programs. 

The  total  new  budget  authority  for  assist- 
ed housing  is  $9.9  billion,  15  percent  over 
the  fiscal  1983  level  of  $8.6  billion.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, this  fiscal  year  1984  authority  is 
$9.4  billion  more  than  the  $515  million  in 
new  authority  originally  requested  by  the 
Administration.  One  of  the  matters  still  to 
be  settled  in  1983  is  the  use  of  a  reserve 
fund  of  $1.5  billion  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priations act,  but  awaiting  possible  approval 
of  new  programs  in  pending  substantive  leg- 
islation. Such  programs  include  a  new  mul- 
tifamily  housing  production  program  con- 
tained in  the  pending  House  bill,  as  well  as  a 
new  rental  rehabilitation  grant  program 
and  a  new  housing  payment  certificate  pro- 
gram in  the  pending  Senate  bill.  (HRl 
passed  the  House  on  July  13  by  a  vote  of  263 
to  158.  The  Senate  bill,  S1338,  was  still 
pending  floor  action  at  Journal  presstime.) 

These  bills  have  important  implications 
beyond  the  authorization  of  new  programs. 
They  both  contain  provisions  restating  con- 
gressional intent  in  exist  programs.  The 
House  bill,  in  particular,  contains  detailed 
statutory  language  on  the  CDBG  program 
that  negates  the  changes  in  the  1981  Budget 
Act  and  moves  the  program  closer  to  the 
original  purposes  of  the  1974  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act.  The  House 
bill  also  contains  detailed  language  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  performance  fund- 
ing system  in  public  housing.  Other  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  related  to  HUD  regula- 
tions governing  income  and  rent  determina- 
tions in  assisted  housing,  the  level  of  fair 
market  rents  in  the  Section  8  program,  and 


the  requirements  of  the  Section  202  elderly/ 
handicapped  housing  program. 

It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  influence  that 
the  passage  or  the  failure  to  pass  substan- 
tive legislation  in  1983  can  have  on  the  di- 
rection of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  If  such  legislation  passes 
containing  any  of  the  detailed  statutory 
changes  for  existing  programs  in  the  House 
bill,  the  Administration  will  be  forced  to 
recast  the  direction  of  its  regulations.  If 
such  legislation  fails.  Administration-draft- 
ed regulations  will  be  given  a  new  green 
light.  This  action  is  particularly  relevant  be- 
cause of  the  June  23  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion prohibiting  legislative  vetoes  of  execu- 
tive actions.  The  record  of  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
housing  and  community  development  leaves 
little  doubt  concerning  the  direction  that 
will  be  pursued  if  the  executive  branch  has 
its  way.* 
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Third,  there  are  private  for-profit 
adult  day  care  programs.  Most  fre- 
quently, these  are  based  in  private 
homes,  freestanding  facilities,  or  in  as- 
sociation with  rest  homes  or  nursing 
homes.  Because  of  the  levels  of  super- 
vision required,  the  staff  to  client 
ratios  are  relatively  low  and  the  costs 
correspondingly  high.  They  tend  to  be 
far  less  expensive,  however,  than 
other  forms  of  institutional  care  and 
are  intended  to  postpone  or  prevent 
more  costly  institutionalization  (for 
example,  nursing  homes). 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  and  all 
levels  of  government  should  recognize 
the  circumstances  of  these  adult  day 
care  centers.  More  importantly,  we 
should  support  the  vital  services  they 
provide  to  our  senior  Americans,* 


NATIONAL  ADULT  CARE  CENTER 
WEEK 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRin 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Adult  Care  Center  Week, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
these  facilities  which  are  so  important 
to  our  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adult  day  care  is  a  vital 
part  of  a  larger  network  of  services  in 
my  district  supporting  the  home  envi- 
ronment of  older  adults.  With  a  wait- 
ing list  of  more  than  2  years  for  nurs- 
ing home  beds  in  Guilford,  Alamance, 
and  Davidson  Counties,  a  moratorium 
on  new  nursing  home  beds  throughout 
North  Carolina,  and  the  growing  num- 
bers of  persons  achieving  the  age  60 
plus,  the  importance  of  inhome  serv- 
ices and  adult  day  care  assumes  real 
significance. 

Adult  day  care  programs  provide 
structured  programing  and  a  noon 
meal  for  older  adults  requiring  super- 
vision during  the  daytime  hours. 
These  programs  are  professionally 
staffed  and  basically  one  of  three  gen- 
eral types: 

First,  county  departments  of  social 
services  with  title  XX  funding  provide 
adult  day  care  centers  and  home-based 
programs  (five  clients  per  home)  for 
low-income  clients.  There  are  current- 
ly only  10  counties  in  North  Carolina 
with  such  programs.  There  are,  corre- 
spondingly, 84  counties  with  no  such 
programs; 

Second,  there  are  some  private  non- 
profit agencies  providing  adult  day 
care.  These  programs  are  usually 
housed  in  churches  or  private  homes 
and  are  in  a  few  instances  combined 
with  child  care  programs.  Such  pro- 
grams usually  have  diverse  funding, 
including  self  pay  from  clients,  and  are 
able  to  serve  clients  at  all  income 
levels.  Start-up  dollars  for  these  pro- 
grams are  very  limited; 


AVIATION  TAX  REDUCTION 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  similar  bills  reduc- 
ing   the    taxes    imposed   on   aviation 
users. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  providing  higher 
funding  levels  for  critically  needed  air- 
port and  airport  improvements  and 
imposing  the  higher  aviation  user 
taxes  necessary  to  support  those  pro- 
grams. Both  the  increased  airway 
spending  and  the  increased  taxes  were 
proposed  and  actively  sought  by  this 
administration.  The  administration 
pledged  that  it  would  in  fact  spend  for 
airports  and  airways  the  levels  which 
were  authorized  in  that  legislation  and 
which  were  the  sole  justification  for 
the  increased  taxes. 

The  adopted  package  of  higher  air- 
port and  airway  spending  and  higher 
user  taxes  made  excellent  sense  then 
and  continues  to  make  sense  today,  as 
numerous  studies  have  pointed  out. 
The  increased  reliability,  efficiency, 
capacity,  and  safety  of  the  proposed 
system,  and  the  substantial  reductions 
it  would  make  possible  in  annual 
energy,  maintenance,  and  other  oper- 
ating costs,  more  than  justified,  to 
users  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
alike,  the  additional  capital  invest- 
ment required  in  the  early  years.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  for  ex- 
ample, calculated  that  the  annual  rate 
of  return  expected  from  higher  airway 
spending  would  be  24.3  percent  over 
the  next  two  decades,  a  rate  it  charac- 
terized as  a  healthy  return  by  any 
standards  and  as  representing  very 
good  value.  The  CBO  analysis  estimat- 
ed a  very  attractive  cost-to-benefit 
ratio  of  1  to  2.3. 

It  was  only  5  months  after  we  agreed 
to  that  legislation,  however,  that  this 
administration  began  reneging  on  its 
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commitments.  Its  budget  proposals  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  called  for 
significant  reductions  in  airport  and 
airway  spending,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  user  taxes  were  to  remain  at  the 
higher  levels.  The  administration  did 
not  stop  there,  however.  In  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  transportation  appropriation  bill, 
the  administration  continued  to  push 
for  lower  and  lower  spending  levels. 
For  example,  the  administration  even- 
tually insisted  on  and  got  a  limitation 
on  fiscal  year  1984  spending  for  air 
traffic  control  equipment— facilities 
and  equipment— of  only  $750  million, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  admin- 
istration that  had  the  previous  year 
avocated  and  got  a  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization of  $1,393  billion  for  that 
program  and  had  based  its  higher  tax 
proposals  on  that  higher  spending 
level. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  this  House  on 
August  2  when  we  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
transportation  appropriation  bill,  the 
actual  spending  levels  forced  by  this 
administration  make  a  mockery  of  the 
commitments  it  has  made  and  the  jus- 
tifications it  had  given  for  its  higher 
tax  proposals  only  a  few  months  earli- 
er. The  airport  and  airway  package  we 
adopted  a  year  ago  included  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  program  au- 
thorizations of  $3.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  the  tax  levels  were  set 
at  the  higher  levels  necessary  to  fully 
support  that  spending.  However  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  transportation  appro- 
priation bill,  that  $3.9  billion  was  cut 
back  to  only  $1.8  billion.  In  short,  the 
spending  we  were  planning  on,  and 
taxing  for.  was  cut  by  more  than 
half— by  $2,1  billion— while  the  higher 
tax  levels  were  left  unchanged. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  result  is  a  rapidly  increasing  sur- 
plus in  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund.  To  put  it  simply,  we  are  taking 
in  vastly  more  in  aviation  user  taxes 
than  we  are  spending  out.  something 
none  of  us  would  have  supported  last 
year  or  any  other  time. 

The  spending  levels  agreed  to  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  authorization  legislation 
represented  an  excellent  investment  a 
year  ago  and  they  would  still  be  an  ex- 
cellent investment  today.  But  the  fact 
is  that  even  if  we  spend  in  every 
future  year  at  the  full  level  envisioned 
when  we  agreed  to  the  administra- 
tion's higher  taxes  a  year  ago.  the  un- 
derspending to  date  has  guaranteed 
such  large  surpluses  in  the  trust  fund 
that  we  are  now  collecting  vast  sums 
of  money  from  aviation  users  that  we 
will  not  need  and  therefore  have  no 
justification  for  continuing  to  collect. 
There  is  no  choice  that  has  to  be  made 
between  tax  reduction  on  the  one 
hand  and  full  spending  in  the  future 
for  airport  and  airway  improvements 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  both  of  the  bills  I  am  introducing 
today,  these  proposed  tax  reductions 
would  take  effect  January  1,  1984. 

If  the  proposed  tax  reduction  were 
to  remain  in  effect  for  2  years,  calen- 
dar 1984  and  1985,  and  then  revert  to 
the  tax  levels  now  in  effect,  as  is  speci- 
fied in  the  first  of  the  two  bills  I  am 
introducing,  the  following  trust  fund 
balances  would  result: 

Fiscal  year— 


1984       1985       1986 


1987 


eeginning  unoUigalM  balance  1993  5 

Revenues  from  uset  la«s 2218  3 

Program  spending     „,™™.« 1813  0 

inleresl  on  surplus  512  6 


29114  1782  2  1417  6 

2252  4  3030  5  3659  9 

39260  39110  3737  0 

544  4  5159  507  3 


Ending  unoMgaled  tialance 


29114     1782  2     1417  6     1847  6 


As  can  be  seen  in  this  chart,  even 
with  the  proposed  tax  cut  the  unobli- 
gated balance  never  drops  below  $1.4 
billion,  demonstrating  that  we  can 
have  a  tax  cut,  return  to  the  full 
spending  levels  promised  beginning 
with  the  next  appropriation  bill  and 
continuing  through  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  still  have  a  fully  adequate 
and  prudent  cushion  in  the  trust  fund. 

In  short,  the  first  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing reduces  aviation  user  taxes  to  re- 
flect the  underspending  which  has  oc- 
curred to  date  in  the  trust  fund  pro- 
grams. It  assumes,  however,  that  be- 
girming  with  the  fiscal  year  1985 
transportation  appropriation  bill,  this 
administration  will  remember  and  ad- 
vocate the  spending  levels  on  which  it 
based  its  own  tax  proposals,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  also  appropriate  in 
accord  with  those  spending  levels.  I 
certainly  hope  that  is  a  valid  assump- 
tion and  I  think  this  bill  would  be  a 
very  considerable  improvement  and 
would  go  a  long  way  to  restoring  fair- 
ness to  aviation  taxes  and  credibility 
for  the  promises  made  when  taxes 
were  raised  a  year  ago. 

However,  if  that  assumption  does 
not  prove  correct,  we  would  then  again 
be  either  collecting  taxes  that  were 
unneeded  and  unwarranted,  or  we 
would  have  to  enact  further  exten- 
sions of  the  tax  reduction. 

Given  the  Federal  Government's 
poor  track  record  for  being  able  to 
stick  to  its  own  multiyear  spending 
plans,  I  suggest  it  would  be  preferable 
to  build  into  any  tax  reduction  legisla- 
tion an  unambiguous  mechanism 
which  guarantees,  without  resort  to 
the  uncertainties  of  future  legislation, 
that  we  will  never  again  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  collecting  unneeded  revenues.  I 
therefore  am  introducing  a  second  bill 
embodying  such  a  mechanism.  It  pro- 
vides for  exactly  the  same  reduced  tax 
levels  as  in  the  first  bill  and  makes  the 
reduction  effective  on  exactly  the 
same  date  January  1.  1984.  However, 
the  termination  of  the  reduced-tax 
period  is  not  specified  in  the  second 
bill  as  it  was  in  the  first.  Instead,  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  unobli- 
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gated  balance  in  the  trust  fund  must 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  that  balance  were  $2.3  billion  or 
greater,  the  taxes  in  the  following  cal- 
endar year  would  be  at  the  reduced 
level.  If  the  balance  were  less  than 
$2.3  billion,  the  taxes  in  the  following 
calendar  year  would  be  at  the  higher 
level.  Thus,  the  taxes  would  never 
change  on  less  than  2'/2  months  notice 
or  for  less  than  12  months  at  a  time. 
This  is  important  because  frequent  tax 
changes  or  changes  on  short  notice 
could  be  a  very  considerable  burden  in 
their  own  right. 

The  $2.3  billion  trigger  level  was  se- 
lected because  it  is  the  level  at  which 
no  combination  of  revenue  losses  due 
to  reduced  taxes  and  spending  deci- 
sions could  drop  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance below  $1.3  billion  in  the  following 
year.  Thus,  under  the  second  bill  as 
well  as  the  first,  an  adequate  cushion 
would  be  maintained  in  the  trust  fund 
at  all  times. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous 
chart,  the  effect  of  the  second  bill 
would  be  no  different  from  the  first; 
that  is,  the  tax  reduction  would  be  in 
effect  for  calendar  1984  and  1985,  if 
the  spending  levels  were  as  promised 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1985.  If, 
however,  we  continue  to  have  substan- 
tial spending  shortfalls,  then  the  re- 
duced tax  levels  would  remain  in 
effect.  In  this  way  both  the  users  and 
the  Congress  would  be  assured  that 
aviation  user  taxes  would  not  become 
that  which  they  are  now  but  which 
the  Congress  would  never  have  agreed 
to:  Taxation  without  purpose.  I  believe 
that  this  mechanism  would  also  act  as 
an  incentive  to  see  that  the  promised 
spending  would  be  permitted  to  occur. 

We  in  Congress  never  again  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  having  imposed 
taxes  for  valid  purposes,  only  to  subse- 
quently discover  that  administration 
actions  are  decimating  the  programs 
that  were  tho.se  valid  purposes,  while 
leaving  the  higher  taxes  in  place.  The 
second  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  insure 
that  we  in  Congress  are  not  backed 
into  this  outrageous  situation  again. 
But  I  am  willing  to  work  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  either 
of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  or  on  any 
aviation  user  tax  reduction  proposal 
that  would  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  Mem- 
bers that  all  segments  of  aviation- 
commercial  air  carriers  and  general 
aviation— are  in  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. Aviation  is  a  highly  cyclical 
industry:  When  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my catches  a  cold,  aviation  gets  pneu- 
monia. This  year  the  general  economy 
is  coming  out  of  its  longest  and  deep- 
est recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  as  a  result,  aviation  has  been 
suffering  worse  than  pneumonia.  On 
top  of  3  years  of  recession,  the  general 
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economy  has  given  this  highly  fuel  in- 
tensive industry  periods  of  astronomi- 
cal fuel  cost  increases  and  has  given 
this  capital-intensive  industry  interest 
rates  previously  imagined  impossible. 
While  general  economic  conditions 
have  shown  improvement  this  year, 
aviation  has  been  so  weakened  that  it 
still  has  a  lot  of  recovering  to  do.  It  is 
simply  not  an  industry  that  can  easily 
bear  even  a  small  increment  of  un- 
needed taxation. 

As  an  example,  recent  difficulties  in 
the  airline  industry  remind  us  again 
that  in  a  weakened  economy  available 
dollars  are  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  between  airlines,  their  employ- 
ees, and  the  low  fares  often  necessary 
to  attract  sufficient  number  of  passen- 
gers in  hard  times.  The  kind  of  tax  re- 
ductions I  am  proposing  are  not  so 
large  as  to  make  these  problems  disap- 
pear, but  these  tax  reductions  do  rep- 
resent something  we  can  do  that 
would  immediately  have  some  positive 
effect.  Just  reducing  the  passenger 
ticket  tax  from  8  to  6  percent,  as  I 
have  proposed,  would  mean  that  this 
very  tightly  stretched  situation  in  the 
airline  industry  would  be  $650  million 
a  year  less  tight.  That  amount  has  to 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  a  $30 
billion  a  year  scheduled  airline  indus- 
try. Nevertheless,  the  $650  million  for 
example  would  have  been  larger  than 
the  industry's  total  losses  in  any  year 
of  its  history  except  one.  In  the 
present  circumstance,  that  is  not  a 
consideration  that  should  be  over- 
looked, particularly  given  the  fact  that 
the  only  alternative  is  to  have  that 
money  sit  without  purpose  in  the  trust 
fund  surplus. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  the  Mem- 
bers with  leadership  roles  in  the  au- 
thorization of  the  aviation  trust  fund 
programs  in  the  House  have  worked 
with  me  on  these  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals and  are  joining  me  as  original 
cosponsors:  Jim  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee:  Gene  Snyder,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee; 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee; Dan  Glickman,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, Aviation  and  Materials;  and  Bill 
Carney,  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  invite  and  urge 
other  Members  to  cosponsor  as  well, 
and  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wUl  be  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  these  proposals.* 
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tions  is  sponsoring  in  New  York  City  a 
grand  celebration  marking  the  114th 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  histo- 
ry's greatest  nationalist  leaders, 
India's  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  will  be  present 
to  lead  this  observance. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration everywhere  for  leaders  who 
aspire  to  national  independence.  His 
determination  to  bring  about  historic 
change  peacefully— and  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  goal— gave  birth  to  a 
philosophy  of  progress  through  non- 
violence that  has  had  a  tremendous 
effect  worldwide,  including  our  own 
society  through  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Dr.  King  often  declared  himself  a 
disciple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  his 
life's  work  is  enduring  envidence  of 
this.  It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that 
this  celebration  to  honor  Mahatma 
Gandhi  is  taking  place  in  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Auditorium  in  New  York. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  here  to  those 
who  wiU  speak  in  his  memory  tomor- 
row and  remind  us  once  again  of  this 
great  man's  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  peaceful  change.  And  I  wish 
the  Federation  of  Indian  Associations 
continued  success  in  this  celebration 
and  in  future  endeavors.* 


RODINO  HONORS  MEMORY  OF 
MAHATMA  GANDHI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Federation  of  Indian  Associa- 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  September  30,  1983 
m  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
Professor    Jaffa's     article     into     the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  29. 
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A  Method  in  Their  Madness 

(By  Harry  V.  Jaffa) 

Why  did  the  Soviet  Union  shoot  down  an 
unarmed  Korean  747  jet  airliner?  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  the  days  following  that  terrible 
event.  It  will  continue  to  be  asked,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  no  one  will  have  a 
very  good  answer.  At  least,  there  will  be  no 
answer  that  will  be  confirmed  from  Moscow, 
and  only  Moscow  knows  the  answer. 

But  the  answer  will  come  in  time:  It  will 
come  when  succeeding  acts  of  Soviet  terror 
reveal  a  pattern,  a  method  in  the  madness. 
That  pattern  will  finally  convince  the  Free 
World  of  its  own  madness  in  sturdily  refus- 
ing to  believe  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  gangster 
regime— the  successor  to  the  Nazi  regime  of 
Adolph  Hitler,  no  less  bent  upon  world 
domination  than  Hitler  was.  and  far  better 
armed  to  accomplish  that  domination  than 
Hitler  was. 

In  a  "Nightline  "  interview,  in  which  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Kirkpatrick  faced  off 
against  a  Soviet  "commenator"  speaking 
from  Moscow,  the  ambassador  and  her 
Soviet  opposite  agreed  upon  one  thing:  that 
this  "terrible"  incident  was  a  tragedy  for  ev- 
eryone, and  that  no  one  gained  anything  by 
it.  But  the  ambassador  was  wrong  in  agree- 
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ing  to  this  proposition,  and  the  Soviet  com- 
mentator—who was  in  fact  nothing  but  a 
gangster  public  relations  expert— was  lying 
through  his  teeth. 

Bruce  Herschensohn.  commenting  for 
ABC  evening  news,  pointed  out  a  great  gain 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  incident.  In  demon- 
strating their  utter  ruthlessness,  the  Soviets 
struck  fear  in  every  country  around  the 
world  which  for  any  reason  anticipates  con- 
flict with  the  U.S.S.R.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, all  those  Third  World  countries,  and 
even  the  countries  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
are  bound  to  be  impressed  by  the  ability  of 
the  Soviets  to  work  their  will,  even  in  the 
most  openly  ruthless  manner,  with  impuni- 
ty. 

The  immediate  reaction  in  Western 
Europe,  was  one  of  revulsion  against  the  So- 
viets. But  that  revulsion  came  while  outrage 
in  the  United  States  was  still  white  hot.  and 
when  it  was  still  thought  the  United  SUtes 
might  take  measures  that  would  impose  a 
cost  or  penalty  upon-the  U.S.S.R.  But  as  the 
anger  wanes,  as  the  living  go  about  their 
business,  and  as  the  dead  recede  into  the 
past,  the  fear  engendered  by  the  Soviet  act 
will  continue,  and  will  grow,  for  it  will  soon 
be  followed  by  other  acts  of  like  import. 

By  now.  the  slaughter  in  Afghanistan  has 
subsided  into  a  minor  irritation.  The  yellow 
rain  in  Southeast  Asia  touches  people  we 
hardly  know.  A  Harvard  University  profes- 
sor assures  us  that  the  deadly  residue  is  a 
species  of  "bee  dung."  Any  explanation  is 
grasped  like  the  proverbial  straw,  if  only  it 
will  give  us  a  good  conscience,  while  we  try 
to  forget,  and  resolutely  do  nothing. 

Why  was  007  over  Soviet  air  space?  We  do 
not  know.  The  secret  may  be  in  the  black 
box.  but  the  Soviets  will  see  to  it  that  it  is 
never  recovered— at  least  by  us.  Could  the 
plane  have  been  hijacked?  Could  a  KGB  op- 
erative have  tampered  with  the  computer 
that  guided  the  plane,  while  it  was  on  the 
ground  in  Anchorage? 

Clearly,  if  the  Soviets  had  wanted  to 
intercept  what  they  genuinely  believed  to 
be  a  spy  mission,  they  would  have  forced 
the  plane  to  land  on  Soviet  ground,  and  im- 
pounded it  until  any  intelligence  on  it  has 
been  removed.  Indeed  they  could  then  have 
displayed  their  proof  to  the  world  as  they 
did  when  they  captured  an  American  U-2 
plane  in  1959. 

The  destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner,  as 
a  defensive  measure  against  espionage,  is 
not  an  explanation  that  fiU  any  sober 
reason.  But  are  the  Soviets  simply  paranoid 
about  their  security?  There  is  a  saying  that 
just  because  you're  paranoid  doesn't  mean 
they're  not  really  out  to  get  you. 

In  the  larger  sense  the  Soviets  are  un- 
doubtedly paranoid:  because  they  believe 
the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  history, 
which  says  that  the  conflict  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism  is  driven  inexorably 
by  the  dialectics  of  history.  But  in  the  more 
limited  sense— of  doing  things  that  are 
against  their  interests— the  Soviets  are 
never  paranoid.  They  shot  down  007  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  how  dangerous  they 
are.  and  how  hopeless  is  the  case  of  those 
who  resist  their  will. 

What  should  the  president  have  done? 
The  shooting  down  of  007.  like  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  like  the  establishment  of  a 
military,  naval  and  air  base  in  Cuba,  like  the 
movement  into  Angola,  and  into  Ethiopia, 
and  into  Southeast  Asia,  and  into  Central 
America,  etc.,  etc..  is  evidence  of  growing 
Soviet  power  and  growing  ability  to  project 
that   power  around   the  perimeter  of   the 
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themselves   believe    it    to    be. 
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>OLL    INDICATES    AMERI- 
SUPPORT    FOR    U.S.    ROLE 
UN  [TED  NATIONS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.A 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fr  day.  September  30.  19S3 

5DGAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
number  of   House   Members 
expressed  their  disagreement 
comments  of  U.S.  Ambassa- 
United  Nations  Charles  Li- 
Ambassador     Lichenstein 
suggested  that  member  states  of 
Uniqed  Nations  move  their  repre- 
and  the  organization  itself 


the 


elsewher  e. 

Althoigh  the  President  subsequent- 
ly stated  that  the  Ambassador  had  his 
full  support,  he  also  launched  a  cam- 
paign tc  reverse  a  vote  in  the  other 
body  wh  ch  would  reduce  the  U.S.  con- 
tributior  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
also  strongly  endorsed  the  United  Na- 
tions an^  I  its  goals  in  his  speech  before 
the  Uniled  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  Mom  ay,  September  26,  1983. 

Today  we  have  further  evidence  of 
the  sup  )ort  of  the  American  people 
for  the  United  Nations.  A  New  York 
Times/C  BS     News     Poll,     conducted 
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from  September  24  to  28  and  profiled 
in  today's  Times,  indicates  that  65  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  should  remain  in  the 
United  States:  only  20  percent  feel 
that  it  should  move.  Furthermore,  an 
overwhelming  89  percent  support  U.S. 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  a  powerful  en- 
dorsement of  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  true  that  our 
country  is  sometimes  unfairly  ma- 
ligned in  the  General  Assembly,  that 
many  times  the  world  body  opposes 
our  position  on  international  issues. 
Yet  the  American  people  do  support 
our  active  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  Americans  know  that  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  not  easy,  but  that 
it  is  necessary.  Americans  know  that 
we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  inter- 
national community.  Americans  know- 
that  acceptance,  not  rejection,  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  best  way  to 
counter  Soviet  influence  around  the 
world.  At  this  time  of  international 
tension,  lets  not  spend  more  time  on 
locale  proposals  for  the  United  Na- 
tions—let's get  on  with  its  real  busi- 
ness of  working  toward  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  world  conflicts.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  BEATRICE 
RICHMOND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  saluting  a  woman 
who,  for  the  past  quarter  century,  has 
worked  to  promote  economic  and 
social  growth  in  my  native  city  of 
Maiden,  Mass. 

On  October  8,  Beatrice  Richmond 
will  complete  25  years  of  service  to  the 
city  of  Maiden.  This  remarkable 
woman  demonstrated  unique  skills  and 
extraordinary  civic  commitment  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Maiden 
Redevelopment  Authority.  Beatrice 
Richmond's  diligence,  integrity,  and 
special  insights  helped  make  the 
Maiden  Redevelopment  Authority  a 
leader  in  the  areas  urban  develop- 
ment. 

Beatrice  Richmond  was  not  driven 
by  a  desire  for  personal  recognition, 
but  by  a  genuine  concern  for  the  needs 
of  Maiden  residents.  The  results  of 
her  work  are  evident  throughout  the 
city  of  Maiden.  As  her  Congressman,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  call  attention 
to  her  efforts  to  make  Maiden  a  better 
place  to  live. 

My  work  and  that  of  other  public  of- 
ficials involved  in  urban  redevelop- 
ment will  be  forever  enhanced  by  the 
example  that  Beatrice  Richmond  has 
set.« 


NEED  FOR  CONTINUED  ARMS 
CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1983 

•  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  serious 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  work  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  what  would  be  the  world's  final 
tragedy:  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We  must 
seek  an  arms  control  agreement  as  our 
best  hope  for  lasting  peace. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  George  F. 
Kennan's  memoirs: 

We  must  remember  that  almost  the  only 
language  in  which  we  now  communicate 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  is  the  language  of 
overt  military  and  political  moves.  If  we  still 
hope  to  have  the  ultimate  decision  confined 
to  the  political  field  and  to  win  on  that 
field,  let  us  be  sure  the  words  we  speak  in 
this  peculiar  language  do  not  operate  to 
reduce  the  Soviet  leaders  to  a  state  of  mind 
in  w'hich  for  them,  as  for  people  everywhere 
who  accept  the  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
war.  the  only  question  is  not  "whether"  but 
"when." 

Ambassador  Keenan  wrote  those 
words  21  years  ago.  Unfortunately, 
they  still  apply.  The  Korean  Air  Lines 
massacre  is  just  the  type  of  terriole  in- 
cident that  might  induce  us  to  take  an 
overt  political  move  that  would  in- 
crease, rather  than  reduce,  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  walk 
away  from  the  negotiating  table,  pre- 
cisely because  this  outrageous  incident 
once  again  illustrates  the  volatility  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  firmly  believe  that 
negotiations  offer  the  possibility  of 
lessening  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. If  the  United  States  cur- 
tails its  arms  control  efforts,  we  will 
communicate  the  wrong  message  in 
the  dangerous  language  of  overt  mili- 
tary and  political  moves. 

The  downing  of  the  Korean  airliner 
and  the  murder  of  its  passengers  has 
rightfully  evoked  strong  and  sharp 
condemnation  by  members  of  the 
international  community  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  civilized  nations  rec- 
ognize that  the  Soviet  Union  bears  the 
blame  and  guilt  for  the  deaths  of  the 
269  people  aboard.  Several  actions 
have  been  considered  as  possible  sanc- 
tions. We  all  agree  that  the  Soviets 
must  give  a  complete  account  of  what 
happened.  We  expect  the  Soviets  to 
reexamine  their  policies  of  dealing 
with  incursions  into  their  airspace.  We 
demand  that  the  Soviets  make  imme- 
diate restitution  to  the  families  of  the 
victims.  We  should  also  demand  resti- 
tution to  the  world  community  in  the 
form  of  concessions  by  the  Soviets  at 
the  arms  control  table. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  no  one  to  dis- 
continue   our   efforts   to   reduce   the 
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threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Taking 
a  lesson  from  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
tragedy  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  secure  something  of  true  and  last- 
ing value  through  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. 

I  trust  this  administration  Is  serious 
in  pledging  that  serious  arms  control 
negotiations  will  continue.  We  must 
not  remove  ourselves  from  the  politi- 
cal field  of  arms  control.  The  future  of 
our  planet  demands  that  we  choose  a 
course  of  action  that  carries  us  not  to 
the  inevitability  of  war,  but  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace.* 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR 
LOBBIES  FOR  MX  PROGRAM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
any  of  my  colleagues  have  noticed  a 
recent  surge  in  constituent  mail  in 
support  of  the  MX  m.issile  system, 
they  can  thank  Martin  Marietta,  the 
prime  contractor  for  the  weapons 
system. 

On  September  12,  1983,  Martin 
Marietta  President  Thomas  E.  Pownall 
addressed  a  page  and  a  half  memoran- 
dum to  all  employees  advising  them 
that  "These  programs  are  significant 
to  the  corporation." 

Mr.  Pownall  noted: 

To  prevent  further  erosion  of  Congres- 
sional support  for  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram, it  is  very  important  for  members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  know 
that  there  is  strong  constituent  support. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  em- 
ployees who  had  difficulty  expressing 
themselves,  Mr.  Pownall  supplied  a  set 
of  postcards.  He  concluded  his  memo- 
randum, "They  need  to  hear  from 
you— by  postcard,  letter,  or  telegram— 
but  soon!" 

There  is  an  obvious  question  as  to 
whether  this  lobbying  campaign  trans- 
gresses Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tions (DAR  15-205.51),  prohibiting  de- 
fense contractors  from  attributing  in- 
direct or  direct  lobbying  costs  to  the 
Government. 

A  more  fundamental  question,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  narrow,  private 
interests  of  a  corporation  should  be 
defining  national  defense  policy— espe- 
cially when  the  lobbying  is  promoted 
as  disinterested,  constituent  opinion. 

The  entire  memorandum  follows: 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.. 
Bethesda.  Md.,  Sept.  12,  1983. 

To  All  Martin  Marietta  Employees: 
Within  the  next  60  days  the  Congress  will 
consider  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  pro- 
duction of  the  Peacekeeper  (MX)  missile 
and  other  strategic  initiatives.  These  pro- 
grams are  significant  to  the  Corporation. 
That,  of  itself,  might  be  enough  reason  for 
this  communication  with  our  employees,  but 
there  are  other,  higher  considerations  in- 
volved—grave   issues    of    national    security 
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which  must  be  decided  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  latter  considerations 
that  I'm  writing  to  you. 

In  April,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  chaired  by  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  issued  its  report  and  recommen- 
dations on  actions  necessary  to  modernize 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  to  restore 
balance  between  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic 
systems.  These  proposals,  which  were  rec- 
ommended for  implementation  as  a  pack- 
age, provide  for  limited  deployment  of  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  in  Minuteman  silos, 
progressive  arms  control  initiatives,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  small,  single-warhead  ICBM. 
Combined,  these  changes  will  strengthen 
our  ability  to  ensure  a  stable  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war  while  providing  negotiating  le- 
verage for  our  arms  control  representatives, 
seeking  to  move  the  Soviets  toward  an  over- 
all reduction  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  that  fail- 
ure to  modernize  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
triad  will  jeopardize  those  negotiations  and 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  exploit  their  large  and 
growing  advantage  in  nuclear  forces. 

The  nation  needs  a  clear  show  of  support 
from  the  Congress  for  the  Administration's 
request  to  implement  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations. The  MX  system  provides 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  deployment  of  a 
truly  modern  ICBM.  This  near-term  deploy- 
ment will  have  significant  influence  on  de- 
terrent credibility,  will  strengthen  allied 
support  of  NATO  nuclear  force  moderniza- 
tion, and  will  enhance  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  Quoting  from  the  commis- 
sion report:  "It  is  illusory  to  believe  that  we 
could  obtain  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  limiting  ICBM  deployments  if 
we  unilaterally  terminated  the  only  U.S. 
ICBM  program  that  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment in  this  decade."  Approval  to  deploy 
MX  may  or  may  not  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  come  to  the  table  for  serious  discussions, 
but  it  appears  to  offer  the  best  immediate 
hope  for  beginning  to  reduce  forces  on  both 
sides. 

In  May.  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  report 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  vote  of  239  to  186.  However,  in 
July,  when  authorizing  1984  funds  for  the 
program,  the  House  vote  was  only  220  to 
207.  The  Senate  approved  the  report  by  a 
vote  of  59  to  39  in  May  and  57  to  42  in  July. 
These  lesser  margins  of  support  were  due  to 
intense  lobbying  pressures  by  anti-nuclear, 
anti-defense,  and  nuclear-freeze  proponents. 
However  well  intentioned.  their  arguments 
have  crystallized  in  a  position  that  would 
have  the  United  States  rely  on  Soviet  benev- 
olence in  the  face  of  what  surely  would  be 
construed  as  a  show  of  national  weakness  or 
lack  of  resolve.  This  position  would,  in  my 
opinion,  undermine  the  Free  World  and  put 
our  national  security  at  jeopardy;  it  is  a 
risky  course,  with  no  support  in  historic 
precedence.  Its  logic  seems  dubious  in  the 
recent  and  present  situations,  in  which  the 
Russians  continue  their  arms  buildup  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

To  prevent  further  erosion  of  Congres- 
sional support  for  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram, it  is  very  important  for  members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  know- 
that  there  is  strong  constituent  support.  If 
you  agree,  and  I  hope  you  will,  that  Con- 
gressional implementation  of  President  Rea- 
gan's approach  is  meritorious,  please  let 
your  Congressmen  know  how  you  feel.  For 
your  convenience,  postcards  are  enclosed  for 
your  signature  and  for  addressing  to  your 
two  U.S.  Senators  and  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  your  district.  They  need  to  hear 
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from  you— by  postcard,  letter,  or  telegram— 
but  soon! 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  G.  Pownall, 

President.0 


RAWLE  &  HENDERSON  CELE- 
BRATE BICENTENNIAL- 
OLDEST  LAW  OFFICE  IN  CON- 
TINUOUS PRACTICE  IN  U.S.A. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIETTA 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 

m  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Philadelphia  law 
firm  of  Rawle  &  Henderson  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  firms  bicentennial  anni- 
versary year. 

Rawle  &  Henderson  is  recognized  as 
the  oldest  law  office  in  continuous 
practice  in  the  United  States,  tracing 
its  roots  to  the  William  Rawle  law 
office  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1783. 

Reflecting  Rawle  &  Henderson's 
past  is  very  much  like  reflecting  on 
the  history  of  the  Nation  and  the 
American  legal  profession.  Francis 
Rawle,  the  first  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rawles,  in  1721  wrote  a  treatise  which 
became  the  first  book  printed  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  His  son,  also  Francis, 
handled  the  legal  affairs  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's founding  Penn  Family.  Two  gen- 
rations  later,  William  Rawle  was  ap- 
pointed by  George  Washington  as  "At- 
torney for  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Pennsylvania."  William 
Rawle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  and  was 
its  first  chancellor. 

In  1871.  a  cousin  of  the  founding 
Rawle  family,  Francis  Rawle,  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm.  In  1878,  Francis, 
with  a  group  of  attorneys  from  29 
States,  met  in  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y., 
to  found  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. History  tells  us  that  those  attor- 
neys gathered  in  Saratoga  Springs  had 
forgotten  to  bring  a  gavel  and  that 
Francis  Rawle  hurried  to  a  nearby 
hardware  store  to  purchase,  for  25 
cents,  a  carpenter's  mallet.  The  mallet 
now  symbolizes  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Francis  Rawle  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  was  elected  president  in 
1902.  Subsequently,  in  1942,  Joseph  W. 
Henderson  also  was  elected  American 
Bar  Association  president.  Henderson 
had  joined  the  Rawle  law  firm  in  1917. 

Today,  the  firm  of  Rawle  &  Hender- 
son is  known  for  its  excellent  work  in 
matters  relating  to  maritime,  admiral- 
ty, and  commercial  litigation:  corpo- 
rate representation:  and  the  general 
practice  of  law  at  every  level. 

More  important  than  Rawle  &  Hen- 
derson's work  within  the  legal  profes- 
sion is  the  firm's  service  to  its  profes- 
sion and  its  community.   I   am  most 
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pleased  t  d  say  this  tradition  is  continu- 


(}his   200th   anniversary   year. 

^_    ,  Rawle  «fe  Henderson  is  es- 

tabllshiii  the  "Francis  Rawle  Award" 
to  be  presented  annually  in  conjunc- 
tion witfc  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ancf  the  American  Law  Institute 
to  an  outstanding  lawyer  in  the  field 
of  post  admission  legal  education.  In 
addition!  the  firm  is  presenting  as  a 
public  service  a  series  of  public  affairs 
program^  on  radio  station  WFLN  enti- 
tled "Wtorld  Views'  and  produced  by 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  PhUadel- 
phia.       I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  my  own 
congratulations  to  the  many  others 
Rawle  St  Henderson  is  now  receiving 
in  commemoration  of  its  200th  anni- 
versary.( 


PRIDK  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
EMPLWEES  AND  MANAGEMENT 


m 


•  Mr 

your  at 


pump 
Corp.  1( 
facture 
pump  fc 
actor, 
cently 


HON-ImATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  cAiiroRNiA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^day.  September  30.  1983 
_.TINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
J ^^...^ntion  to  a  remarkable  tech- 
nological accomplishment  by  some  of 
my  con^ituents.  The  Byron  Jackson 
vision  of  the  Borg-Wamer 
.ted  in  my  district  has  manu- 
a  high  quality  main  sodium 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
is  prototype  sodium  pump  re- 
__ -ompleted  rigorous  perform- 
ance testing  at  the  DOE  Energy  Tech- 
nology Engineering  Center  in  Santa 
Susana,  Calif. 

I  cora^iend  the  employees  and  man- 
agement for  the  production  of  a 
sodium  ?ump  which  exceeds  all  oper- 
ational design  requirements.  I  also 
commend  the  employees  of  this 
Vernon- jased  plant  for  having,  once 
again,  d  »monstrated  the  American  em- 
ployee's ability  to  manufacture  some 
of  the  jest  technologically  advanced 
product  i. 

The     following     article     from     the 
Energy  Daily  chronicles  this  success- 
ful tech  lological  accomplishment. 
The  a  licle  follows: 
[Prom  The  Energy  Daily.  July  14,  1983] 
Cl  hch  Rivek  Components  Pass 
Performance  Tests 
Two  o    the  largest  components  destined 
for  the  ;  50-megawatt  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  <  ::rBR)  demonstration  project  have 
passed  t>eir  performance  tests  with  flying 
colors.  I\  early  June,  the  prototype  main 
sodium    pump    successfully    completed    its 
yearloni;  test  campaign  at  the  Energy  De- 
partmen/s  Energy  Technology  Engineering 
Center  in  Santa  Susana.  Calif.  "The  tests 
demonstrated  that  the  150-ton  pump  and  its 
drive  motor  will  meet  or  exceed  all  oper- 
ational   lesign  requirements,"  said  Charles 
Pox.  assistant  director  for  engineering  at 
the  SanI  a  Susana  testing  station.  The  pump 
itself-a)le    to    deliver    44,000    gallons    of 
sodium   [>er  minute— was  manufactured  by 
Borg  Wimer's  Byron  Jackson  Pump  Divi- 
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sion;  the  5.000-horsepower  motor  which 
drives  it  during  full-power  operation,  and 
the  pony  motor  which  provides  slow-speed 
capability,  were  both  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  General  Electric.  The  Clinch  River 
plant  will  use  six  of  the  pumps. 

Also  in  June,  the  Energy  Technology  En- 
gineering Center  ran  full-power  tesU  on  the 
106-ton  prototype  steam  generator  for 
Clinch  River.  It  was  the  largest  sodium-to- 
water  steam  demonstration  ever  conducted 
in  the  U.S.  and  "is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant test  accomplishments  on  the  Clinch 
River  project  to  date,"  Pox  enthused. 
"Steam  generators  are  traditionally  a  diffi- 
cult component  to  design.  Test  results  indi- 
cate the  CRBR  steam  generator  will  exceed 
design  requirements  and  that's  very  good 
news."  The  prototype  was  tested  at  70 
megawatts  (thermal),  the  limit  of  the  Santa 
Susana  facility.  The  steam  generator- 
called  a  "hockey  stick"  design  after  its 
shape— consists  of  an  outer  shell  surround- 
ing 757  tubes;  sodium  is  isolated  on  the  shell 
side,  water  and  steam  on  the  tube  side.  It 
operates  at  temperatures  exceeding  900  de- 
grees P  and  pressures  of  1,550  p>si.  Data 
from  the  Santa  Susana  test  will  be  factored 
into  the  10  steam  generators  now  being  fab- 
ricated for  Clinch  River  at  Westinghouses 
Pensacola,  Florida,  factory.  The  10  steam 
generators  are  being  manufactured  under  a 
$34  million  fixed-price  contract.  Three  of 
them  will  be  used  as  superheaters,  six  as 
evaporators  and  one  as  a  spare;  delivery  is 
scheduled  to  begin  early  in  1985.* 


BTT.T-S     ON     AUTOMATED     MANU- 
FACTURING AND  ROBOTICS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  package  of  three 
bills  to  stimulate  the  development  and 
use  of  automated  manufacturing  sys- 
tems and  robots.  These  bills  are  the 
Robotics  and  Automated  Manufactur- 
ing Systems  Research  and  Education 
Act  of  1983,  the  National  Robot  and 
Automated  Manufacturing  Systems 
Leasing  Act  of  1983.  and  an  unnamed 
bill  which  provides  a  tax  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  this  equipment.  I  am 
joined  in  introducing  these  bills  by  my 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Al  Gore  of 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.  of  California,  the  Honora- 
ble Buddy  MacKay  of  Florida,  and  the 
Honorable  Sherwood  Boehlert  of 
New  York.  I  invite  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  in  cosponsoring  any  or 
all  of  these  three  bills. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  particu- 
larly through  our  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research  and  Technology, 
has  been  investigating  irmovation  and 
productivity  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  informing  ourselves  broadly 
through  oversight  hearings,  taking 
legislative  initiatives  when  we  believed 
they  were  desirable,  and  cooperating 
with  other  committees  of  Congress.  In 
June   the  Subcommittee   on  Science. 
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Research  and  Technology  held  7  days 
of  hearings  jointly  with  the  Task 
Force  on  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  technology  and  employ- 
ment. In  October  the  same  subcom- 
mittee is  marking  up  a  bill  to  encour- 
age joint  research  and  development 
work  among  private  firms. 

Several  examinations  of  automated 
manufacturing  and  robotics  have  been 
included  among  the  committee's  stud- 
ies, the  largest  of  which  were  a  2-day 
seminar  on  technology  and  innovation 
for  manufacturing  which  I  sponsored 
in  1979  and  2  days  of  hearings  on  ro- 
botics held  by  our  Investigations  and 
Oversight  Sut)Committee  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Al  gore  in  1982. 

The  country  that  leads  the  world  in 
the  technologies  of  manufacturing  has 
the  potential  to  lead  the  world  in  man- 
ufactured products  by  applying  those 
technologies.  Unless  the  United  States 
makes  a  major  effort  now.  that  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  Japan.  The  Manufac- 
turing Studies  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Coimcil  reported  in  1981 
that  the  population  of  robots  in  Japan 
was  6.000  while  the  United  States  had 
3.500.  In  1982  at  our  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee  hearings, 
investment  analyst  Paul  Aron  report- 
ed 14.246  Japanese  robots  versus  4.700 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Aron's  report 
which  appeared  this  year  notes  31.900 
in  Japan  and  6.301  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  broader  field  of  auto- 
mated manufacturing— where  several 
robots  or  other  automated  machines 
are  integrated  into  a  system  to 
produce  an  entire  product— the  United 
States  faces  an  equally  strong  chal- 
lenge. Earlier  this  year  I  visited  the 
Fanuc  robot  plant  in  Japan  where  the 
people  go  home  at  night  and  the  plant 
keeps  working. 

To  develop  the  technologies  of  ro- 
botics and  automated  manufacturing, 
research  and  development  is  needed. 
Most  of  this  research  and  development 
must  be  in  the  private  sector  to  be  ef- 
fective; it  must  be  tied  to  specific  rebo- 
tic  and  automated  manufacturing 
products.  There  is  a  Government  role, 
however,  in  developing  such  equip- 
ment for  its  own  specialized  uses- 
such  as  in  space,  defense,  and  radioac- 
tive materials  handling— and  in  sup- 
porting research  and  development 
which  is  not  product-specific  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  pursued  by  industry 
because  of  its  long-range  or  risky 
nature.  To  allow  commercial  technolo- 
gy development  there  is  also  a  need 
for  people  trained  in  that  technology. 
The  limiting  factor  in  electronics  and 
computers  now  is  people.  Without  ex- 
panded education  in  robotics  and  auto- 
mated manufacturing  these  fields  will 
also  be  limited  by  the  availability  of 
trained  American  personnel.  The  Ro- 
botics and  Automated  Manufacturing 
Systems  Research  and  Education  Act 
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of  1983  provides  for  a  Federal  role  in 
these  areas  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
right  role. 

Robots  and  automated  manufactur- 
ing are  new  technologies  and  their  in- 
troduction in  a  company  involves  both 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  risk  of  fail- 
ure. To  offset  fear  and  risk  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  provide  financial 
incentives  and  make  these  technol- 
ogies more  easily  available.  That  is 
what  the  tax  credit  and  leasing  bills  I 
am  introducing  today  would  accom- 
plish. 

From  the  June  hearings  on  technol- 
ogy and  employment,  it  is  clear  that 
robots  and  automated  manufacturing 
equipment  will  displace  workers  in 
some  job  specialties.  But  the  displace- 
ment likely  to  be  caused  by  new  tech- 
nology is  a  small  fraction  of  the  unem- 
ployment that  will  occur  if  our  indus- 
tries are  not  competitive.  As  a  nation 
we  must  find  a  way  to  introduce  new 
technologies,  such  as  robots  and  auto- 
mated manufacturing  systems,  and 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  workers  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  a  position  both 
labor  and  management  can  support 
and  did  support  at  our  recent  hear- 
ings. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  deal  with  the  issues  of 
displacement  and  retraining;  I  am  not 
persuaded  legislation  is  needed.  I  do 
plan  to  study  this  issue  further,  how- 
ever. 

Summaries  of  the  three  bills  follow: 
Robotics   and   Automated   Manufacturing 

Systems  Research  and  Education  Act  of 

1983 

A.  RESEARCH 

1.  The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSP) 
is  authorized  to  fund  centers  for  industrial 
technology  devoted  to  robotics  and  auto- 
mated manufacturing  and  to  fund  project 
granU  in  the  same  fields.  The  centers  are 
intended  to  be  established  through  coopera- 
tive efforts  between  universities  and  indus- 
try. Areas  of  emphasis  for  both  centers  and 
individual  project  grants  should  include: 
manufacturing  processes,  control  systems, 
sensors,  sensory  data  analysis,  software  de- 
velopment, kinematics  and  dynamics,  ma- 
chinery design,  teleoperation,  artificial  in- 
telligence, human  augmentation  and  pros- 
thesis, and  human  and  economic  factors  as- 
sociated with  the  introduction  of  robots  and 
automated  manufacturing  systems  into  soci- 
ety. 

2.  A  Federal  Research  Center  on  Robotics 
and  Automated  Manufacturing  is  estab- 
lished at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS).  This  Federal  Center  would  focus  its 
research  on  measurements  and  standards 
required  in  robotics  and  automated  manu- 
facturing systems  as  well  as  systems  integra- 
tion, reliability  and  performance. 

3.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  direct- 
ed to  promote  the  formation  of  limited  re- 
search and  development  partnerships  in  the 
area  of  robotics  and  automated  manufactur- 
ing systems.  Such  partnerships  would  re- 
quire no  Federal  participation.  The  Depart- 
ment is  already  engaged  in  promoting  part- 
nerships, though  not  necessarily  in  these 
areas. 

B.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  NSP  is  authorized  to  support  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  personnel  needed  in 
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robotics  and  automated  manufacturing. 
Support  would  be  provided  for  graduate  fel- 
lowships, undergraduate  scholarships,  in- 
structional equipment,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  post-doctorate  fellowships. 

C.  program  REVIEW 

The  National  Research  Council  is  directed 
to  review  Federal  efforts  in  robotics  and 
automated  manufacturing  and  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations. 

D.  AUTHORIZATION  AMOUNTS 


I  In  millions  of  doltarsl 

Fiscal  yea— 


1984 


1985       1986-90 


NSf  Research         2000  4000  5000 

NBSCedler           „..._ 1000  1000  1000 

DoC  R&D  partnefships 2  00  2  00  2  00 

NSf  education  andUaiiiinj 5,00  7.00  1000 

Progtam  review 0.25  0  25  025 

Total 37  25  59  25 
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National  Robot  and  Automated  Manufac- 
turing Systems  Leasing  Act  of  1983 

A.  leasing  corporation 
A  National  Robot  and  Automated  Manu- 
facturing Systems  Leasing  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  be  established.  The  Federal 
government  would  set  the  Corporation  up, 
but  the  Corporation  would  be  a  for-profit 
private  firm  rather  than  a  government 
agency.  An  appropriation  of  $1  million  is  au- 
thorized to  start  the  Corporation  in  busi- 
ness, but  it  would  be  repaid  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

B.  LOW  interest  loans  for  leasing 
The  Federal  government  would  pay  one- 
third  of  the  interest  due  on  loans  made  for 
the  leasing  of  robots  or  automated  manufac- 
turing systems  to  small  businesses  or  for 
short  terms,  making  such  equipment  more 
economical  to  acquire.  An  authorization  of 
$20  million  per  year  for  the  Federal  share  of 
interest  is  provided  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1990. 

additional  tax  credit 
A  tax  credit  of  10  percent  (in  addition  to 
other  tax  credits)  would  l>e  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  robots  or  automated  ma.iufac- 
turing  systems.* 


ON  THE  CONFLICT  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  article  in  today's  Washington. 
Post  states  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  urging  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  give  Syria  a  major  role 
in  Lebanon's  domestic  politics.  Report- 
edly, this  shift  in  U.S.  policy  is  de- 
signed to  improve  United  States- 
Syrian  relations  and  advance  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Leba- 
non. Unfortunately,  it  will  accomplish 
neither  of  these  objectives. 

A  few  facts  will  explain  why.  First. 
Syria  has  never  recognized  Lebanon's 
independence;  it  has  always  considered 
Lebanon  a  part  of  greater  Syria,  and 
will  not  cease  until  it  has  effectively 
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annexed  Lebanon.  Second,  Syria  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  always  coveted 
a  leadership  role  in  the  Arab  world, 
and  each  has  found  turmoil  and 
imrest  as  well  as  terroism  and  intimi- 
dation effective  mechanisms  for  ad- 
vancing their  goals  in  Lebanon  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Both  of  these  facts  speak  against 
Syria's  acceptance  of  a  formula  for 
lasting  peace.  Syria  has  little  use  for 
peace  except  as  a  temporary  means  for 
achieving  the  concessions  and  power 
needed  to  foment  a  more  effective  war 
on  Lebanon,  the  United  States,  and 
Israel.  During  the  past  few  months, 
the  Reagan  administration  seemed  to 
have  grasped  Syria's  game-plan,  and 
its  hard-bargain  policy  has  paid  off. 
By  standing  up  to  Syria  and  defending 
the  U.S.-coordinated  troop  withdrawal 
agreement,  the  United  States  has  won 
a  cease-fire  and  an  easing  of  Soviet- 
Syrian  aggression.  The  United  States 
must  not  now  lose  sight  of  an  effective 
strategy  for  curbing  Syria's  ambitions. 

Lasting  peace  in  Lebanon  is  a  vital 
goal  for  the  United  States.  Israel  and 
our  NATO  allies.  But.  lasting  peace  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  stability,  an 
ability  to  accurately  assess  one's  en- 
emies, and,  most  importantly,  time.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  sacrifice 
U.S.  leverage  in  Lebanon  for  a  hastily- 
constructed  peace  agreement  with  an 
unreliable  foe.» 


MINORITY    BUSINESS    OPPORTU- 
NITY—THE AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  Minority  Enter- 
prise Development  Week  which  begins 
October  2.  The  words  "fulfilling  an 
American  dream"  embody  the  spirit 
that  drives  not  only  minority  enter- 
prise but  all  Americans  who  seek  to 
better  their  lives,  and  their  neighbor's, 
by  initiative  and  hard  work.  For  mi- 
nority Americans  the  message  is  a  spe- 
cial one  because  for  many  of  them  the 
dream  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

I  am  proud  to  come  from  a  commu- 
nity where  minority  enterprise  flour- 
ishes. In  the  past  3  years  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  a 
number  of  groups  in  Nebraska  that 
have  formed  to  assist  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged business  owners  achieve 
their  share  of  the  American  dream. 
The  diversity  of  these  businesses  as- 
sures us  that  the  day  of  full  economic 
participation  in  American  conmierce  is 
not  too  far  off  for  all  Americans. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  owe  an 
obligation  to  those  who  have  chosen 
to  make  the  system  work  for  them.  We 
need  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  if 
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HENRY  M.  'SCOOP' 
JACKSON 


mi.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday,  September  30,  1983 
^AZZOLI.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
e  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
n  whose  example  was  an  in- 
to us  all.  Senator  Henry  M. 
of  Washington, 
not  acquainted  with  Senator 
personally,  but  I  was  well  ac- 
with  Scoop's  reputation  as  a 
hard-working,  effective  leg- 


Jackson's  untiring  efforts  in 

House    and    then    in    the 

he  worked  until  the  very  day 

diecl-attest   to   the  devotion  and 

which  this  distinguished  gen- 

ierved  the  people  of  Washing- 

this  country.* 


THE  tOLUMBUS  SOCIETY  OF 
FRAI»  [INGTON.  MASS..  CELE 
BRA'IES  ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSA 
RY 


HCJN.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F  riday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Octobe;  15,  the  Columbus  Society  of 
Framin?ham,  Mass.,  will  be  marking  a 
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■Red  Letter  Day"— the  celebration  of 
its  75th  anniversary. 

The  Columbus  Society  was  founded 
in  1908  as  a  fraternal  and  social  orga- 
nization and  has  since  grown  into  an 
important  community  and  civic  orga- 
nization in  the  town  of  Framingham. 
In  addition  to  its  membership  activi- 
ties, to  Columbus  Society  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  charitable 
drives  for  the  special  childen  and  most 
recently  has  provided  aid  to  victims  of 
Italy's  recent  earthquakes  and  of  our 
own  flooded  Midwestern  States.  Yet, 
with  their  active  agenda,  the  society 
members  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
four  virtues  set  down  by  the  founders: 
for  country,  humanity,  progress,  and 
equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  two  part 
history  of  the  Columbus  Society. 
"From  a  Little  Acorn,  A  Great  Oak" 
describes  the  founding  of  the  society 
and  its  activities  for  the  first  50  years 
while  "and  the  oak  grows  stronger"  is 
a  history  of  the  society  since  1958. 

The  two-part  history  of  the  Colum- 
bus Society  follows: 

Prom  a  Little  Acorn,  a  Great  Oak 
(By  Kenneth  Crotty) 
On  the  evening  of  December  27.  1908— 
three  nights  after  Christmas  Eve— a  little 
group  of  men  gathered  in  the  basement  of 
small  dwelling  in  the  Coburnville  section  of 
Framingham. 

They  were  men  of  Italian  descent.  Many 
of  them  had  been  born  in  Italy. 

They  wore  the  collars  of  their  great  coats 
and  jackets  up  about  their  ears  that  night 
as  they  plodded  toward  their  destination.  It 
was  a  clear  but  cold  nights  and  the  winds 
that  frisked  off  Farm  Pond  had  a  nip  to 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  form  a 
society  or  club  for  Italian-American  men. 
where  they  could  meet  in  good  fellowship 
and  where  those  of  them  who  had  problems 
might  find  a  solution. 

The  year  1908  is  not  a  particularly  notable 
one  in  American  history.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  William  Howard  Tafl  of  Ohio,  backed 
by  the  outgoing  president.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, defeated  William  Jennings  Bryan  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  The  cam- 
paign was  conducted  in  a  flood  of  silver-ton- 
gued oratory. 

Arizona  was  not  yet  a  state  in  1908.  Nei- 
ther was  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  which  35 
years  later  was  to  become  the  inspiration 
for  one  of  the  greatest  musical  comedies  in 
the  history  of  the  American  theatre,  had 
just  been  granted  statehood. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1908,  ships 
plying  between  Naples  and  other  ports  of 
call  in  Italy  to  New  York  and  Boston  had 
been  bringing  over  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  persons  of  Italian  extraction  to 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  came  to  Framingham  gravitat- 
ed to  an  area  on  the  southwest  extremity  of 
the  town  known  as  Coburnville.  so-called  be- 
cause there  was  a  street  in  this  area  named 
Coburn  Street. 

The  existing  records  of  that  first  meeting 
of  December  27,  1908.  are  meager.  Some  say 
there  were  50  men  present.  There  are  few 
survivors  of  that  first  meeting  to  relate 
what  went  on. 

It  is  a  matter  or  record,  however,  that  out 
of  this  first  meeting  came  the  Christopher 
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Columbus  Society,  that  the  first  president 
was  the  late  merchant  and  real  estate  man, 
Enrico  Lordi.  and  that  there  were  67  found- 
ers of  the  Society. 

The  name  was  a  natural  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus was  a  hero  to  every  Italian  and  espe- 
cially to  Italian- Americans. 

The  Christopher  Columbus  Society  was 
an  independent  organization  exclusively  for 
men  who  could  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
Italy  on  their  male  parents  side.  The  idea 
of  the  club  was  mainly  social  and  fraternal 
but  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  the  Found- 
ers if  there  could  be  sick  and  death  benefits. 
Getting  a  foothold  in  the  New  Country 
was  not  the  easiest  thing  for  an  immigrant 
boy  in  those  days. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Society  were 
held  in  an  upstairs  hall  in  the  old  Tribune 
Building  in  Irving  Square.  These  first  meet- 
ings were  highly  informal.  No  people  enjoy 
family  and  fraternal  gatherings  better  than 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy. 

The  first  big  Red  Letter  Day  in  the  young 
organization  was  July  9.  1909.  It  was  on  this 
date  that  the  charter  was  signed  and  grant- 
ed. The  Christopher  Columbus  Society  was 
really  on  the  move. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July.  1910,  there  was  a 
baptism  of  the  flags  of  the  new  Society. 
These  flags  are  now  retired  and  may  be  seen 
in  a  place  of  honor  in  a  glass-enclosed,  hand 
carved  cabinet  in  the  present  quarters  of 
the  Society. 

By  1910.  the  Society  was  growing  and.  the 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Tribune  Building 
were  hopelessly  too  small  and  cramped.  A 
search  was  initiated  to  find  permanent  quar- 
ters. On  October  11,  1910.  the  Society  pur- 
chased a  lot  67  feet  by  150  feet  on  Fountain 
Street. 

The  agreement  by  which  the  land  was 
purchased  and  the  building  erected  was  a 
most  unusual  one.  Members  promised  to 
donate  one  work  week  in  their  trade  or  oc- 
cupation toward  the  Society.  Those  who 
could  not  arrange  this,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other agreed  to  give  one  weeks  salary  or 
wages. 

These  first  doughty  members  were  called 
Share  Holders.  According  to  the  musty  old 
records,  there  were  a  full  70  of  them.  By  the 
end  of  1911,  the  building  was  completed. 
Almost  immediately  committees  fell  to 
scheduling  entertainments  and  other  events 
to  help  pay  off  the  mortgages  and  to  raise 
funds  for  furnishings  and  equipment. 

When  World  War  I  came,  a  number  of  the 
Society  marched  off  into  the  service  of  their 
country.  Interest  slackened,  naturally.  But 
while  many  clubs  and  organizations  fell  by 
the  wayside  during  this  trying  period,  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Society  on  Fountain 
Street  managed  to  keep  its  head  above  the 
troubled  waters. 

The  years  immediately  after  World  War  I 
witnessed  the  first  big  drive  for  new  mem- 
bers. By-laws  were  relaxed  a  trifle  to  make 
it  easier  to  join. 

By  1929,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  mortgage 
had  been  paid  off  and  by  1934  the  Happy 
Day  arrived.  The  original  mortgage  was 
lifted. 

It  was  a  joyful  occasion  and  one  calling 
for  a  toast.  The  year  after  saw  additional 
land  purchased  for  parking  facilities.  More 
and  more  members  were  driving  to  the  club 
these  days  as  cars  become  more  plentiful. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  social  members 
were  invited  in.  Previously  it  was  necessary 
to  be  of  Italian  extraction  on  the  male  par- 
ents  side  and  to  be  under  50  to  join.  Now 
social  members  were  asked  in.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  be  of  Italian  extraction  nor  did 


a  prospective  member  have  to  be  under  50 
to  be  a  social  member. 

The  fame  of  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Society  of  Framingham  was  spreading. 

Those  with  long  memories  can  recall  read- 
ily that  the  club  rooms  in  those  days  were 
located  on  the  main  floor.  The  basement 
floor  was  rented  to  the  Framingham  Pat- 
tern Works.  It  was  a  noisy  era.  indeed  with 
the  whir  of  the  lathes  during  the  daytime 
hours  in  the  basement  premises.  There  was 
always  something  doing  from  8  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  on  Fountain  Street. 

In  1938  the  Society  petitioned  the  town 
and  received  authority  from  the  Town  Fa- 
thers to  rename  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Society  quarters  "Columbus  Square."  Co- 
lumbus Society  members  had  been  promi- 
nent for  years  in  community  parades  and 
other  ceremonial  events  with  their  distinc- 
tive Society  hats  and  their  Columbus  insig- 
nia. There  was  never  a  funeral  of  a  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Society  member  without  a 
detachment  of  his  fellows. 

In  1936  the  first  State  honors  came  to  the 
Society. 

In  that  year,  the  Massachusetts  Sons  of 
Italy  held  their  state  convention  in  Far- 
mingham.  The  Columbus  Society  entered  a 
float  in  the  big  parade  which  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  Convention.  First  prize  in  floats 
went  to  the  Club  on  Fountain  Street.  It  was 
another  Red  Letter  Day. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  clubhouse,  things 
were  becoming  a  bit  cramped.  The  member- 
ship was  mushrooming  and  there  wasn't  the 
slighest  doubt  that  more  space  was  needed 
and  needed  quickly.  A  committee  was 
named  to  look  around  for  the  ways  and 
means  of  expanding  things.  It  was  decided 
at  this  time  that  the  lower  basement  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Pattern  Works  would 
be  used  as  a  club  social  quarters. 

So  the  last  few  years  before  World  War  II 
were  filled  with  growing  pains  for  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Society,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  abbreviated  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  simpler  Columbus  Society. 

In  1938  the  by-laws  were  amended  once 
again  to  make  it  easier  to  join. 

It  was  in  1939  that  the  original  flags  of 
the  Society  were  sent  into  honorable  retire- 
ment and  new  flags  were  baptized.  In  1939 
there  was  much  talk,  too,  of  modernizing 
the  building. 

But  the  shadows  of  a  global  war  were 
lengthening  over  Europe.  In  1941  these 
shadows  had  fallen  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
U.S.  When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
asked  Congress  to  declare  war.  the  members 
of  the  Columbus  Society  were  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  to  the  colors. 

In  the  honor  roll  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Society  today,  you  will  find  128  names 
listed.  Two  of  these  did  not  march  home 
again.  They  were  Peter  Stefanini.  killed  in 
action  in  Italy,  and  Alexander  Falconi.  first 
reported  missing  and  later  presumed  dead  in 
action. 

These  were  sobering  days  for  the  Colum- 
bus Society.  Periodically  a  news  letter  was 
sent  to  all  members  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  with  news  from  the  home  front.  At 
Christmas  time  gift  packages  were  dis- 
patched to  make  things  just  a  little  more 
cheerful  for  the  boys  away  from  home. 

By  means  of  funds  provided  by  the  Socie- 
ty, two  rooms  at  the  Cushing  Hospital  were 
furnished  and  equipped.  In  1944  a  monu- 
ment, memorializing  all  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  was  erected  in  the  St. 
Tarcisisu  Cemetery. 

A  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  was  cele- 
brated for  the  two  members  of  the  Society 
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who  had  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

The  clouds  of  war  were  swept  away  in 
1945  and  things  brightened  for  the  Colum- 
bus Society.  Charter  members  were  recog- 
nized formally  in  1945  and  given  life  mem- 
berships. In  Nevins  Hall  in  downtown  Fram- 
ingham on  June  23.  1946,  a  "Welcome 
Home"  party  was  staged  for  all  Columbus 
Society  boys  who  had  served  with  the  armed 
forces.  The  hall  was  filled  to  capacity  for 
the  occasion. 

In  1948,  the  Rev.  Pietro  Maschi.  the  be- 
loved pastor  of  St.  Tarcisius  Church,  who 
had  served  as  spiritual  advisor  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  Society,  died  after  a 
long  illness.  A  saddened  and  grateful  Co- 
lumbus Society  sent  a  delegation  to  serve  as 
honorary  bearers  at  his  funeral. 

Father  Maschi  will  always  hold  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  members  of  the  Society. 

In  1950  the  long-planned  remodeling  of 
the  40-year-old  quarters  was  started.  It  took 
until  1956  before  the  remodeling  was  actual- 
ly completed. 

Over  the  years  the  Columbus  Society  has 
been  ever  in  the  forefront  of  worthwhile 
projects,  both  civic  and  charitable.  Al- 
though its  primary  concern  has  been  the 
welfare  of  its  own  membership  and  their 
families,  it  has  ever  been  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  where  needed. 

The  spacious  upper  hall  of  the  Society  has 
always  had  a  welcome  sign  for  weddings,  re- 
ceptions, and  other  social  functions. 

During  the  years  when  parades  were  the 
routine  thing  in  Framingham.  the  tradition- 
al Society  cap  was  a  familiar  thing  in  those 
memorable  parades.  Few  projects  were  un- 
dertaken in  Framingham  that  the  Colum- 
bus Society  did  not  have  a  hand  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon  the 
basic  precepts  of  the  Society  as  conceived  by 
the  Founders. 

The  four  virtues  of  the  Society-to-be,  as 
the  Founders  envisioned  them  on  that  De- 
cember night  in  1908  were:  "For  Country. 
For  Humanity:  For  Progress:  and  For  Equal- 
ity." 

The  Founders  saw  the  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Society  as  a  place  where  men  of 
Italian  background  could  meet  under  conge- 
nial circumstances  where  they  could  band 
together  for  mutual  benefits  and  unite  for 
instruction  and  guidance  for  the  ever  grow- 
ing colony  of  sons  of  Italy  in  Framingham 
on  a  local,  state  and  federal  level. 

Down  the  years  the  Society  has  adhered 
to  these  Founding  principles.  Times  of 
course  have  changed  over  50  years.  More 
and  more  men  and  women  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion have  taken  over  positions  of  impor- 
tance in  the  community. 

The  roster  of  the  leaders  on  the  civic,  in- 
dustrial and  professional  fronts  in  Framing- 
ham shows  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
Italian  names. 

The  Columbus  Society  can  be  proud  that 
it  has  played  no  small  part  in  this  remarka- 
ble transition. 

And  the  Oak  Grows  Stronger 
(By  Albert  C.  Perrante) 
On  Sunday  October  12.  1958  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  The  Columbus  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Society  and  Club  was  celebrated  at  a 
local  establishment  then  on  route  9.  called 
The  Meadows.  This  occasion  is  recorded  as 
one  of  if  not  the  largest  gathering  and  cele- 
bration of  a  local  individual  fraternal  orga- 
nization. A  quote  from  the  local  newspaper 
of  October  14.  1958.  "National,  state,  and 
local  dignitaries  joined  with  a  gathering  of 
more  than  850  friends  from  Framingham  is 
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paying  tribute  and  esteem  to  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Society". 

It  was  a  gala  event  in  the  Society's  history 
at  Vaughn  Monroe's  dine  and  dance  restau- 
rant. Mr.  Monroe  at  the  time  was  interna- 
tionally popular  as  a  singer  and  band  leader. 
He  saw  fit  to  fly  in  from  New  York  City 
that  morning  to  oversee  his  interests.  The 
Meadows  was  filled  to  capacity.  He  enter- 
tained the  gathering  with  vocal  selections. 

The  guest  speaker  was  brother-member 
Joseph  R.  Perini  of  the  Perini  Corporation. 
He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Seven  of  the  eight  remaining  Charter 
Members  attended  and  were  proudly  seated 
in  front  of  the  head  table. 

This  Golden  Jubilee  was  dedicated  in 
their  honor. 
"Again  a  Red  Letter  Day  ". 
This  Seventy-Fifth  Year  continues  to  find 
The  Christopher  Columbus  Society  and 
Club  a  proud  fraternity  in  good  standing  in 
the  local  community  and  state. 

From  the  Fiftieth  Celebration  to  its  Dia- 
mond Year  much  has  happened  throughout 
the  universe  reflecting  changes  in  the  way 
of  life. 

Great  advancements  were  made  in  medi- 
cine and  science.  Distance  has  become 
shorter  in  travel  time.  Men  have  been  to  the 
moon.  Propelled  aircraft  has  given  way  to 
jet  propulsion.  The  promiscuous  sixties  and 
seventies  brought  us  the  mini-skirts  and 
rock  music  along  with  many  other  changes. 
The  next  twenty-five  years?  Who  knows 
what  the  changes  will  be,  but  come  what 
may  this  Society  and  Club  will  continue  as 
strong  as  ever.  More  intense  to  pursue  the 
comraderie  social  and  welfare  of  its'  mem- 
bers. This  was  the  intent  and  interest  of  the 
founders  back  in  1908. 

What  happened  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years?  Obviously,  as  time  marched  on  new 
ideas  were  necessary  and  implemented. 

The  Society  and  Club  is  still  domiciled  at 
its'  original  quarters  in  Columbus  Square. 
11  Fountain  Street.  It  is  a  land  mark  of  the 
town  in  the  Coburnville  section  which  is 
still  predominantly  resided  by  decendents  of 
Italian  extraction. 

The  Columbus  Society  and  Club  has 
always  been  supportive  to  worthy  civic 
causes.  Most  recently  to  the  aid  of  Italy's 
devastated  earthquake  victims  and  to  our 
flooded  mid-western  states. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  they  have  en- 
braced  the  Special  Children  as  their  favorite 
Charity  and  run  functions  including  an 
annual  dance  for  the  cause. 

The  Society  still  sponsors  a  Mass  on  Me- 
morial Day  in  Memory  of  the  deceased 
members. 

The  club  room  is  a  gathering  place  to 
meet  with  the  friends  and  relaxation. 
Whether  it  be  at  the  bar  enjoying  refres- 
ments.  or  at  a  card  game,  or  just  plain  con- 
versation. Many  a  problem  has  been  solved 
here.  For  here  there  is  a  cross  section  of 
many  trades  and  professions. 

There  are  some  of  the  incentives  and 
values  for  a  successful  Society  and  Club  and 
the  reason  it  will  continue  to  prosper.  It  is 
the  employment  of  these  programs  that  in- 
spires the  membership  and  good  fellowship. 
Since  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  the  last  of 
the  Charter  Members  have  passed  on.  but 
the  efforts  of  their  foresight  standards,  and 
spirit  is  not  forgotten.  They  embedded  a 
mystique  that  makes  The  Columbus  Society 
and  Club  flourish  socially  and  civicly  in  this 
community. 
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good  life  and  to  love  our  fellow  man.  By  our 
example,  someday,  somehow,  the  Russian 
people  will  see  to  overthrow  those  leaders 
who  keep  them  enslaved  and  in  the  dark. 
Surely  we  must  remain  militarily  strong, 
and  we  will,  because  we  are  coexisting  on 
this  small  planet  with  those  whose  God  is 
force  and  whose  weapons  are  lies. 

Remember,  the  cold  cruel  powers  of  evil 
live  in  constant  fear  of  being  removed.  They 
should  live  in  fear.  Down  through  the  ages 
their  kind— as  all  of  us  will— have  passed  on 
to  judgment— The  Rotary  Club  of  Newport. 
Ky..  U.S.A.* 
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LEBANON:  THE  PEACE  PUZZLE 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1983 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leba- 
non is  the  Rubik's  Cube  of  diplomacy: 
every  sign  of  progress  brings  new  rid- 
dles to  solve.  For  years  it  has  frustrat- 
ed the  efforts  of  diplomats  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  that  troubled  land. 

For  good  reason.  Lebanon  is  the 
playing  field  for  a  bewildering  variety 
of  conflicts  which  pit  Moslems  against 
Christians,  Arabs  against  Jews.  Syria 
against  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, and  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  best 
minds  have  struggled  in  vain  to  bring 
sense  and  peace  again  to  this  nearly 
chaotic  land. 

Some  would  question  whether  Leba- 
non even  warrants  our  nation's  inter- 
est or  the  commitment  of  a  limited 
marine  contingent.  As  columnist 
George  Will  recently  wrote: 

Think  of  Lebanon  as  Connecticut  .  .  . 
with  a  government  that,  on  a  good  day  con- 
trols part  of  Hartford.  Imagine  Connecticut 
with  45.000  Syrians.  12.000  Israelis.  6.000 
U.N.  troops  behind  Israeli  lines,  16  militias 
and  assorted  Palestinians  and  Iranians.  Now 
put  1.300  Marines  at  Hartford's  airport  and 
tell  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  has 
triggered  a  long-overdue  debate  in 
Congress  about  the  role  of  what  is  now 
1,600  U.S.  Marines  and  the  purpose  of 
our  policy  in  Lebanon.  Why  do  we 
have  a  whole  U.S.  Navy  flotilla  flank- 
ing the  coast  of  a  tiny  nation  of  3  mil- 
lion warring  people? 

OIL.  ISRAEL.  AND  LEBANON 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  small  size  of  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  should  care  what  hap- 
pens in  this  part  of  the  world.  Leba- 
non is  important  in  its  own  right  as 
struggling  republic,  a  center  for  inter- 
national trade  and  finance,  and  a  dan- 
gerous flash  point  in  the  wider  Middle 
East. 

Unless  we  can  help  bring  peace  to 
Lebanon  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces— Palestinian.  Syrian,  and 
Israeli  alike— we  face  the  prospect  of 
continuing  regional  and  civil  war  and 


nagging  insecurity  for  Israel,  our  clos- 
est friend  in  the  Middle  East. 

An  additional  issue  is  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  Widening  conflict  beyond 
Lebanon  can  threaten  the  source  of 
one-sixth  of  the  non-Communist 
world's  oil  supplies  and  disrupt  the 
vital  sea  lanes  that  carry  that  oil  to 
the  United  States.  Japan,  and  our 
NATO  allies.  The  morning  papers 
report  an  Iranian  threat  to  cut  off 
Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies.  A  recent 
report  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  estimates  that  such  a 
cutoff  could  reduce  our  national 
output  and  employment  by  4  to  9  per- 
cent. Depending  on  our  reaction  to 
such  an  emergency,  our  economy  and 
security  could  be  jeopardized  even 
more. 

Clearly,  we  have  much  at  stake  and 
much  to  do.  To  act  responsibly  about 
Lebanon,  Congress  must  answer  three 
questions:  Who  shapes  policy?  What  is 
our  policy?  How  do  we  achieve  our 
policy  goals? 

A  SOUND  ROLE  FOR  CONGRESS 

We  faced  a  crucial  vote  because  the 
President  has  refused  to  follow  the 
law  and  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act. 
The  act  requires  the  President  to  seek 
congressional  authorization  whenever 
American  troops  are  involved  in  hostil- 
ities or  face  the  imminent  possibility 
of  such  involvement. 

The  U.S.  Marine  contingent  in  Leba- 
non has  been  forced  into  a  combat  sit- 
uation and  receives  combat  pay.  The 
killing  of  four  marines  and  the 
combat-related  injuries  of  dozens  more 
demonstrates  that  they  are  thrust  into 
a  combat  situation.  The  use  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  to  shell  Druze  and  other  mi- 
litias in  support  of  the  Lebanese  Army 
further  clinches  the  case  for  starting 
the  90-day  clock  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

So  the  first  task  for  the  Congress  is 
to  pass  a  clear  and  forceful  resolution 
that  triggers  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
demands  that  the  President  state  con- 
vincingly the  reasons  for  putting  our 
Marines  on  the  firing  line. 

In  my  view,  an  18-month  troop  au- 
thorization that  has  been  proposed 
gives  the  President  far  too  much 
power  when  the  administration  has 
not  given  Congress  either  a  clear  state- 
ment of  its  goals  or  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  abide  by  terms  of  the  congres- 
sional resolution.  I  fear  that  open- 
ended  authority  may  draw  us  into 
deeper  conflicts  and  prevent  us  from 
playin-j  an  effective  peacemaking  role. 
Consequently,  I  voted  for  the  Obey- 
Long  substitute  amendment,  which 
would  make  Congress  a  responsible 
partner  in  shaping  our  policy  in  Leba- 
non without  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  under  an  arbitrary  dead- 
line. I  believe  this  alternative  offers  a 
better  way  to  achieve  a  durable  peace 


in  Lebanon  and  to  insure  that  our  Ma- 
rines are  used  for  the  right  reasons.* 


THE  MEDICAID  MATERNAL  AND 
CHILD  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983— H.R.  4059 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  September  30,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  4059,  the  Med- 
icaid Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  important 
legislation  would  allow  States,  at  their 
option,  to  extend  medicaid  coverage  to 
certain  groups  of  pregnant  women  and 
infants  up  to  age  1  who  are  poor  by 
State  standards  but  are  uninsured. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  this  addi- 
tional coverage.  States  that  already 
cover  this  population  would  receive  a 
bonus.  In  addition,  the  bill  clarifies 
the  meidicaid  eligibility  of  infants 
born  to  women  who  are  receiving  med- 
icaid at  the  time  of  birth. 

Last  June,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91.  that  makes  a  limited  amount 
of  Federal  funding  available  for  a  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  initiative 
under  medicaid.  Specifically  the  reso- 
lution provides  $200  million  in  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  $250  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $500  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

On  July  15.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  held  a  hear- 
ing on  proposals  to  implement  this 
provision  of  the  budget  resolution. 
The  hearing  record  makes  abundantly 
clear  why  such  legislation  is  urgently 
needed. 

Representative  Lehman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Prevention  Strategies  Task 
Force  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families,  shared 
the  results  of  hearings  that  his  com- 
mittee has  been  holding  on  child  de- 
velopment. Problems  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  infant  and  childhood  devel- 
opment can  lead  to  lifelong  physical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  difficulties. 
In  many  instances,  these  problems  can 
be  reduced  or  avoided  altogether 
through  prenatal  and  other  preventive 
care. 

The  problem.  Chairman  Lehman  ob- 
served, is  that  many  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  children  are  not  cov- 
ered by  medicaid  or  any  other  public 
program  and  therefore  do  not  have 
access  to  these  critical  services. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
and  other  witnesses  confirmed  Chair- 
man Lehman's  observations.  Prenatal 
care   demonstrably   reduces   the   inci- 
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dence  of  low  birth  weight  babies, 
thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  conditions 
closely  associated  with  low  birth- 
weight,  including  higher  infant  mor- 
tality rates,  mental  retardation,  birth 
defects,  growth  and  development  prob- 
lems, blindness,  autism,  cerebral  palsy, 
and  epilepsy.  Similarly,  adequate  med- 
ical care  during  infancy  and  early 
childhood  is  crucial  to  proper  growth 
and  development. 

We  know  that  health  care  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  children,  yet  many  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  children 
still  have  no  access  to  services  because 
they  have  no  insurance  coverage.  Med- 
icaid, the  Federal-State  program  of 
health  benefits  for  the  poor,  simply 
does  not  reach  all  of  this  vulnerable 
population.  Nearly  6  million  children 
in  families  with  incomes  below  the 
Federal  poverty  level  are  without  med- 
icaid coverage;  more  than  2  million  of 
these  live  in  families  with  incomes 
that  are  less  than  half  the  poverty 
level.  Each  year,  some  330.000  preg- 
nant women  from  families  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  are  in- 
eligible for  medicaid. 

The  difficulty  here  lies  in  medicaid's 
eligibility  rules.  Under  current  law. 
States  must  provide  medicaid  coverage 
to  individuals  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDO- 
that  is.  one-parent  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  The  States  have  the 
option  of  covering  other  groups  of  low- 
income  women  and  children  who  do 
not  fall  into  the  one-parent/depend- 
ent-child category.  These  optional 
groups  include  first-time  pregnant 
women— whose  unborn  child  is  not 
considered  a  dependent— as  well  as 
children  in  two-parent  families.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  significant  number  of 
States  have  chosen  not  to  cover  some 
or  all  of  these  optional  groups. 

According  to  a  recent  telephone 
survey,  seven  States— Arkansas.  Indi- 
ana. Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Oklaho- 
ma. Texas,  and  Virginia— do  not 
extend  medicaid  to  poor  first-time 
pregnant  women.  Of  the  remaining 
States,  three— Delaware,  Louisiana, 
and  New  Mexico— do  not  cover  these 
women  from  the  date  of  medical  verifi- 
cation of  pregnancy,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  coverage  for  prenatal  care. 

This  same  survey  indicates  that  23 
States  (Alabama,  Colorado.  Delaware, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana. Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. North  Carolina.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Virginia.  Washington.  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming)  did  not  pro- 
vide medicaid  coverage  to  children 
(other  than  foster  care,  institutional- 
ized, or  unborn  children)  in  poor  two- 
parent  families. 
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Finally.  28  States  (Alabama,  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho.  In- 
diana. Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina. New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa. Oregon.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  and  Wyoming)  do 
not  cover  poor  two-parent  families 
where  the  principal  earner  is  unem- 
ployed. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  financial  incentives 
to  States  to  exercise  their  existing  op- 
tions to  extend  medicaid  coverage  to 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants who  do  not  fit  into  the  narrow 
AFDC  family  category.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  some  States  have  chosen  not 
to  cover  this  population  is  the  poten- 
tial short-term  cost  to  the  State. 
Under  current  law.  States  must  pay  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  medicaid 
program;  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  rest.  Currently,  Federal 
matching  payments  to  the  States  for 
Medicaid  services  vary  from  50  percent 
to  77  percent  of  a  State's  outlays,  de- 
pending on  the  State's  per  capita 
income.  The  higher  the  per  capita 
income,  the  lower  the  Federal  match- 
ing rate. 

First,  the  biU  allows  those  States 
which,  as  of  July  1,  1983,  did  not  offer 
medicaid  coverage  to  first-time  preg- 
nant women  from  the  date  of  medical 
verification  of  pregnancy,  to  do  so. 
with  the  Federal  Government  assum- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  costs.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  first-time  pregnant 
woman  was  poor,  the  State  would  use 
its  own  income  and  resources  stand- 
ards under  its  AFDC  program. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  those  States 
which,  as  of  July  1,  1983,  did  not  offer 
medicaid  coverage  to  pregnant  women 
in  two-parent  families  where  the  prin- 
cipal earner  is  unemployed,  to  do  so. 
Again,  the  Federal  Government  would 
assume  100  percent  of  the  costs.  The 
State  would  establish  its  own  income 
and  assets  standards,  as  if  it  had  an 
AFDC-UP  (unemployed  parent)  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  bill  allows  those  States  which,  as 
of  July  1,  1983,  did  not  offer  medicaid 
coverage  to  pregnant  women  in  all 
poor  two-parent  families,  to  do  so, 
with  100  percent  Federal  matching. 
State  income  and  resource  standards 
would  apply  to  this  so-called  'Ribi- 
coff"  group. 

Fourth,  the  bill  permits  those  States 
which,  as  of  July  1.  1983.  did  not  offer 
medicaid  coverage  to  infants  and 
young  children  in  poor  two-parent 
families,  to  phase  in  coverage  of  these 
children  with  100  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation.  These  two- 
parent  families  would  not  be  limited  to 
those  with  an  unemployed  principal 
earner;  the  only  requirement  would  be 
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._     meet  State  income  and  re- 
s  andards.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
cc  uld  cover  infants  in  such  f am- 
lo  age  1.  In  fiscal  year  1984, 
cjuld  cover  children   in  such 
up  to  age  2.  Each  subsequent 
permissible    coverage    age 
1  year,  so  that  by  fiscal 
the  States  could  cover  chil- 
thrbugh  age  5  in  poor  two-parent 
with  100  percent  Federal  as- 
After  age  5,  children  would 
be  eligible  for  100  percent 
reimbursement.    The    State 
course,  choose  to  continue 
for  these  children  at  its  regu- 
rate. 

that  those  States  which 

offer  this  coverage   to  their 

and    children    will    not 

the  more  generous  Federal 

rates.    The    bill    therefore 

States  a  bonus  in  the  form 

reduction  in  the  Federal  matching 

;hat  all  States  will  experience 

year  1984.  Under  current  law, 

medicaid  matching  payments 

States  will  be  reduced  by  4V2 

iuring  fiscal  year  1984.  States 

low(  r  this  penalty  in  a  number  of 

including  the  operation  of  quali- 

setting  systems  and  keeping 

niedicaid    expenditure    growth 

certain  target  rate.  Under  this 

es  which  already  cover  all  of 

specified  populations— and  there- 

coiid  not  qualify  for  the  100  per- 

matching— will  have  their 

reduced  from  4V2  percent  to  4 

They  could,  of  course,  contin- 

for  the  other  offsets  as 

According  to  an  informal  survey, 

folk  wing  States  would  receive  this 

California,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 

Massachusetts,    Michigan, 

,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 

^f^ermont,   Wisconsin,   and   the 

of  Columbia. 

the   bill   clarifies   that,    in 

1  lere  a  child  is  born  to  a  woman 

ivered  by  medicaid  at  the  time 

the  child  is  eligible  for  medic- 

lt)ng  as  the  woman  remains  eli- 

the  child  is  a  member  of  the 

family.  According  to  testimo- 

pre^nted  at  the  July  15  hearing, 

gtates    have    in    these    circum- 

required    separate    eligibility 

to  be  filed  on  behalf  of 

The  bill  eliminates  this 

procedural  hurdle. 

to   preliminary   Congres- 

Judget  Office  staff  estimates, 

of  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1984 

under  $200  million,  in  com- 

with    the    budget    resolution. 

vould  be  no  new  costs  to  the 
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i  Tiportant  to  keep  these  cost  es- 

in  proper  perspective.  In  fiscal 

1184,    the   Federal    Government 

sp  'nd  an  estimated  $21.1  billion 

mec  icaid;  the  States,  an  additional 

lion.  The  spending  authorized 

bill  represents  just  one-half  of 
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1  percent  of  total  Federal  and  State 
medicaid  outlays  that  year. 

This  increment,  while  minuscule  in 
relation  to  overall  medicaid  spending, 
will  yield  huge  dividends  in  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  children.  And  I 
personally  am  convinced  that,  in  the 
long  run,  this  bill  will  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  reducing  the  need  for  expen- 
sive medical  treatment  and  institution- 
alization for  preventable  birth-related 
illness  and  conditions. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  stress  a  few 
important  features  of  this  bill. 

First,  it  does  not  create  a  new  enti- 
tlement program.  It  merely  changes 
the  Federal-State  financing  relation- 
ships in  the  existing  medicaid  program 
to  encourage  States  to  cover  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  children 
that  they  could  already  cover  under 
current  law. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  maximum 
flexibility  to  the  States.  It  does  not 
mandate  State  participation.  State 
coverage  remains  totally  optional, 
even  though  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  pay  all  of  the  costs.  The 
States  may  continue  to  use  their  cur- 
rent income  standards;  no  Federal 
minimum  definition  of  poverty  is  im- 
posed. The  States  may  offer  their  cur- 
rent medicaid  benefits  to  this  popula- 
tion; the  bill  does  not  prescribe  any 
minimum  benefits.  Similarly,  current 
State  policies  regarding  reimburse- 
ment for  these  services  would  remain 
unaffected. 

Third,  the  new  spending  authorized 
by  the  bill  is  allowed  under  the  budget 
resolution.  That  resolution  does  not 
require  that  offsetting  cuts  be  made  in 
existing  programs  or  that  new  revenue 
sources  be  enacted  to  finance  this  bill. 
Consequently,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  a  statement  for 
fairness.  A  bedrock  principle  of  our  de- 
mocracy is  that  all  Americans  have  a 
fair  start  in  life.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  children  whose  mothers  cannot 
afford  adequate  prenatal  care  do  not 
get  a  fair  start.  Tragically,  some  get  no 
start  at  all.  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  problem  any  longer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows; 
H.R. 4059 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
Section  1905(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396d(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
■Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  Federal  medical  assistance 
percentage  shall  be  100  per  centum  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  expended  as  medical  as- 
sistance for  services  furnished  with  respect 
to  a  qualified  pregnant  woman  or  child  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (n)).". 

(2)(A)  Section  1903(s)(l)(A)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396b(s)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  furnished  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied pregnant  women  and  children  (as  de- 
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fined    in    section    1905(n))"    after     'Indian 
Health  Service". 

(B)  Section  1903(s)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

(li)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  after  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  by  one-half  percentage  point  if  the 
State  provides  (and  provided  as  of  July  1. 
1983)  for  coverage  under  the  plan,  under 
section  1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I).  of  pregnant 
women  and  children  under  the  age  specified 
In  section  1905(n).". 

(3)  Section  1903(t)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(s)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  furnished  with  respect  to  qualified 
pregnant  women  and  children  (as  defined  in 
section  1905(n))"  after  "Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice". 

(b>  Section  1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  term  qualified  pregnant  woman 
or  child'  means— 

"(Da  child  under  1  year  of  age  who  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)  and 
covered  under  the  State  plan  as  an  individ- 
ual described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(A),  or 

"(2)  a  pregnant  woman— 
"(A)  whom  the  State  has  the  option  of 
deeming  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with   dependent   children   for   purposes   of 
this  title  by  reason  of  section  406(g)(2),  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
would  be  eligible  for  aid  under  section  407  if 
the  State  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  re- 
quired the  payment  of  aid  with  respect  to 
dependent  children  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  unemploy- 
ment of  a  parent  who  is  the  principal  earner 
(as  described  in  such  section):  and 
who  is  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
plan,  as  the  plan  was  in  effect  on  July  1, 
1983,  as  an  Individual  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A).  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1983  and  apply  to 
amounts  expended  for  services  furnished  on 
or  after  October  1.  1983. 

(d)  Effective  for  amounts  expended  for 
services  furnished  on  or  after— 

(1)  October  1,  1984,  section  1905(n)(l)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1  year  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2  years". 

(2)  October  1,  1985,  such  section  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "2  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3  years", 

(3)  October  1.  1986,  such  section  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "4  years",  and 

(4)  October  1.  1987.  such  section  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "4  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "5  years". 

(e)  Effective  for  amounts  expended  for 
services  furnished  on  or  after  October  1, 
1985,  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1905(n)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  described  in 
section  1902(a)(10)(A)(li)(I)  and  covered 
under  the  State  plan  as  an  individual  de- 
scribed In  section  1902(2)(10)(A):  and". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  1902(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(e))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 


"(4)  A  child  born  to  a  woman  eligible  for 
and  receiving  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  on  the  date  of  the  child's  birth 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  medical 
assistance  and  to  have  been  found  eligible 
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for  such  assistance  under  such  plan  on  the 
date  of  such  birth  and  to  remain  eligible  for 
such  assistance  so  long  as  the  child  is  a 
member  of  the  woman's  household  and  the 
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woman    remains    eligible    for    such    assist- 
ance.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  children  born  on  or  after 
October  1.  1983.« 
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The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
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PRAYER 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  HOLIDAY  BILL 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  go  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  finish  that 
bill  today.  If  we  cannot,  we  will  contin- 
ue on  the  measure  as  long  as  it  takes. 

Mr.  I*resident,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  items  that  must  be  dealt  with 
this  week,  if  possible.  There  are  con- 
ference reports,  there  are  at  least  two 
appropriations,  perhaps  an  abbreviat- 
ed or  scaled-down  agriculture  bill  and, 
no  doubt,  other  measures  that  I  have 
not  recalled  to  include. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  go  out 
for  the  Columbus  Day  recess  on 
Friday,  the  7th,  and  to  reconvene  on 
Monday,  the  17th  of  October.  I  antici- 
pate the  Senate  will  keep  that  sched- 
ule, absent  some  extreme  situation  or 
urgent  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  that 
covers  the  situation  as  I  see  it  at  this 
moment.  I  have  no  further  need  for 
my  time  under  the  standing  order,  and 
I  offer  it  to  the  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader. 


liECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  i*RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majori  y  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  3AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
BAKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
V,  has  convened  today  pursuant 
a  djouriunent  on  Friday,  and  pur- 
to  a  unanimous-consent  order 
Drovides  that  the  call  of  the  cal- 
has  been  dispensed  with,   the 
of  the  Journal  has  been  dis- 
with.  that  no  resolution  shall 
3ver  under   the   rule,   and   the 
hour  is  deemed  to  have  ex- 
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BAKER.   Mr.   President,   after 

leaders  are  recognized  under 

stranding   order   there   will   be   a 

for  the  transaction  of  routine 

business  of  1  hour  in  length 

which  Senators  may  speak  for 

than  10  minutes  each. 


VOTE  ON  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  RESIGNATION  OF  SECRE- 
TARY WATT 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  earlier  today  and 
so  it  comes  as  no  surprise.  Earlier 
today  I  asked  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  when  we  might  get  a  vote  on 
the  resolution  concerning  Mr.  Watt, 
and  we  talked  about  it  a  little  bit  and  I 
was  left  with  the  impression  that  I 
need  not  expect  such  a  vote— I  do  not 
want  to  attempt  to  presume  to  say 
what  the  majority  leader  said  or  even 
convey  my  impression  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  I  do  raise  a  question  at  this 
point.  We  have  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
which  is  the  unfinished  business,  and 
that  amendment,  which  is  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  would  call  on 
the  President  to  ask  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Watt. 

This  is  an  issue  which  is  important 
to  the  Senate  in  a  number  of  ways, 
among  which  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  confirming  body  under  the  Consti- 


tution, and  we  have  voted  in  1981  to 
confirm  Mr.  Watt  for  the  position 
which  he  now  holds  and,  second,  there 
are  not  only  Democrats  but  there  are 
also  Republicans,  if  I  judge  correctly 
from  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  would 
like  to  see  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 
I  see  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  my  ma- 
jority leader  and  perhaps  he  sees  a 
twinkle  in  mine,  but  I  would  ask  the 
majority  leader  as  to  when  he  thinks 
we  will  get  a  vote  on  the  pending  Watt 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
do  something  about  that  twinkle  in 
my  eye  which  has  been  referred  to 
often  now  by  the  minority  leader.  But 
he  is  right;  of  course  he  is  right. 

We  talked  about  this  matter  earlier 
today  before  the  Senate  convened  and, 
as  I  recall  the  conversation,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  indicated  he 
wished  to  proceed  with  that  and  I  told 
him  I  did  not  and  we  sort  of  bogged 
down  at  that  point.  But  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  I  am  not 
trying  to  keep  him  ever  from  getting  a 
vote  on  that  amendment.  Indeed  I 
intend,  on  behalf  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  to 
the  State  authorization  bill  and  when 
we  do  the  Byrd  amendment,  dealing 
with  Watt  will  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion. But  I  frankly  had  not  planned  to 
do  that  until  after  we  come  back  on 
the  17th,  probably  right  after  we  come 
back;  although  on  the  day  we  come 
back  I  would  hope  we  can  take  up  the 
Export  Administration  bill  which  we 
extended  only  for  15  days  and  which 
will  expire  while  we  are  gone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  feel  committed  to  do 
that. 

But  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
postpone  the  State  authorization  bill 
beyond  that  week.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  a  day  after  the  17th  when  we 
will  take  it  up  but  I  can  tell  him  that  I 
still  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
it.  to  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  which  is  State  au- 
thorization or  if  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed by  motion  on  Martin  Luther 
King.  It  is  my  intention  to  once  more 
call  up  the  State  authorization  on  the 
calendar  after  we  return  on  the  17th. 
So.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
understand  all  to  well  how  he  can 
force  that  issue.  He  can  offer  that 
amendment  to  goodness  knows  how 
many  other  vehicles.  He  can  make  my 
life  miserable  offering  that  amend- 
ment on  other  issues.  I  would  just  as 
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soon  have  it  on  the  State  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  anywhere.  But  I  would  just 
as  soon  not  have  it  this  week.  We  have 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill  to 
deal  with,  two  appropriations  bills, 
and  conference  reports  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  out  by  the  7th. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  this— I 
will  have  to  clear  this  on  our  side,  if 
my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the  staff 
will  listen  for  a  moment— and  that  is 
perhaps  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  would  provide 
that  at  the  close  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  we  go 
to  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill,  and 
that  no  call  for  the  regular  order  be- 
tween now  and  October  17  on  this  or 
any  other  matter  would  bring  back  the 
unfinished  business,  which  could  not 
recur  until  on  or  after  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober. That  is  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

That  would  mean,  when  we  get  back, 
we  would  be  in  the  same  status  we  are 
in  right  now,  except  for  the  matter  of 
devoting  this  week  to  whatever  impor- 
tant business  that  it  seems  we  need  to 
do  before  the  Senate  can  go  out  for 
that  10-day  break. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  can  get  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  that,  if  we  proceed  by 
unanimous  consent,  a  call  for  regular 
order  would  not  bring  down  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  State  authorization 
bill.  If  the  majority  leader  should 
move  to  proceed,  I  believe  that 
motion,  if  carried,  would  put  the  now 
unfinished  business,  back  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

So  I  would  hope  that  he  would  not 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
not,  too.  as  well.  Because  both  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  have  stood  in  our 
places  here  on  this  floor  long  enough, 
in  my  case  to  have  at  least  a  passing 
familiarity  with  the  rules  and  he  with 
a  great  wealth  and  storehouse  of 
knowledge  of  the  rules,  and  we  both 
know  that  finally  he  can  do  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

But  what  I  am  doing  is  trying  to 
devote  this  week  to  other  matters.  So 
if  we  can  arrange  that  up  front  with 
everybody  understanding  what  we  are 
doing,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  better.  So  I  will 
ask  my  cloakroom  to  try  to  clear  that. 

I  will  repeat  once  more  what  it  will 
be:  That  at  the  close  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  then  go  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3706,  Calendar  Order  No. 
343,  which  is  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday  bill  and  that  the  State  author- 
ization shall  not  recur  as  the  unfin- 
ished business  until  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 17. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  feel  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  there  will  be  no 
amendments  to  the  Martin  Luther 
King  bill,  or  does  he  feel  that  that  will 
only  be  brought  about  by  cloture,  if  in- 
voked? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  yet.  I  said  earlier  today  to  other 
Senators  who  inquired  that  I  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
commit  and  if  that  fails— and  I  will 
oppose  that  motion— we  will  know 
whether  there  are  going  to  be  amend- 
ments at  that  point,  or  general  debate. 

In  either  event,  if  it  is  clear  we 
cannot  finish  this  bill  today,  since  we 
have  such  a  crowded  schedule,  it  is  my 
intention  at  the  moment  to  go  ahead 
and  file  a  cloture  motion  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  majority  leader  to 
oppose— and  I  am  just  presuming  now, 
because  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
him— I  take  it  to  be  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader  to  oppose  any  and  all 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  is  correct.  I  will  vote 
against  all  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  and  most  likely  I  will  move  to 
table  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  Senator  seek- 
ing time.  I  yield  back  my  time  remain- 
ing to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  is  here  to  seek  rec- 
ognition in  his  own  right  during  the 
time  for  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  If  the  minority  leader 
has  no  further  requirement  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders. 


aries,  its  inhabitants  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate nationality.  They  speak  a  distinct 
Indo-European  language,  practice 
unique  cultural  traditions,  and  claim 
ethnic  distinction  from  the  peoples 
which  surround  them. 

Yet  the  Kurds  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  the  target  of  systematic 
efforts— most  recently,  in  particular, 
by  Iraq— to  uproot,  disperse,  and  ex- 
tinguish their  society.  Kurdish  villages 
have  been  destroyed.  Kurdish  families 
have  been  separated.  Kurdish  patriots 
and  resistance  fighters  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  executed.  Kurdish  refu- 
gees have  been  forcibly  resettled  and 
detained  under  subsistence-level  living 
conditions.  These  acts  are  clearly  de- 
signed to  literally  eliminate  the  Kurds 
as  a  cultural  group. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Kurdish 
people  are  victims  of  genocide  accord- 
ing to  the  Genocide  Convention's  pre- 
cise definition.  It  seems  undeniable, 
however,  that  many  Kurds  have  been 
victims  of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  that  these  violations  are 
being  systematically  carried  out  as  a 
deliberate  government  policy.  These 
acts  certainly  border  on  genocide. 

Historical  illustrations  of  the  need 
for  a  treaty  banning  genocide  are  less 
compelling  precisely  because  they  are 
now  history.  We  may  find  it  too  easy 
to  shrug  them  off  as  mistakes  of  the 
past.  I  hope  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
remember  that  acts  of  a  genocidal 
character  are  still  occurring  in  the 
present  day.  The  imperative  for  a 
genocide  ban  remains  current.  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  International  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  strengthen  the 
message  that  the  international  com- 
munity will  no  longer  tolerate  these 
offenses  against  humanity.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  lend  their  support 
to  ratification  without  delay. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  10  minutes  each. 


THE  KURDISH  SITUATION  AND 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
recent  media  accounts  of  Kurdish  in- 
volvement in  the  Iranian-Iraqi  war 
brings  again  to  our  attention  the 
plight  of  the  Kurdish  people,  who 
have  for  decades  been  oppressed  by 
the  governments  which  rule  them. 
This  situation  illustrates  the  acute 
need  for  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Some  10  million  Kurds  inhabit  the 
mountainous  region  where  Iraq  meets 
Iran  and  Turkey.  Although  Kurdistan 
is   divided   by   these   national   bound- 


NEEDED:  COMPREHENSIVE 

ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  THE  SOVIETS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  about  what  foreign  policy  we 
should  follow  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war 
has  boiled  down  to  what  kind  of  arms 
control  we  should  pursue.  Oh  sure,  a 
number  of  Americans,  including  some 
in  the  Congress  and  more  than  a  few 
in  the  military,  still  believe  that  we 
should  forget  about  trying  to  limit 
arms  and  take  on  the  Russians  in  a 
straightforward  race  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  nuclear  military  force  su- 
perior to  anything  the  Russians  can 
develop.  Advocates  of  this  view  say  the 
following:  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
trust  the  Russians  to  keep  any  agree- 
ment we  make  with  them.  Second,  we 
can  out-produce  them  with  nuclear 
weapons  because  our  economy  is  twice 
as  productive  as  theirs.  Third,  we  can 
assuredly  stay  ahead  of  them  because 
we  have  superior  technology  and  the 
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scientist  1  and  engineers  to  keep  that 
technology  out  In  front.  Furthermore, 
whereas 'the  Russians  have  a  shortage 
of  skille^l  manpower  and  facilities,  we 
have  millions  of  capable  workers  un- 
employe  1  and  a  full  25  percent  of  our 
industrial  capacity  standing  idle  and 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  to  work. 
So  they  ask:  Why  not  put  these  re- 
sources to  work  to  win  the  nuclear 
arms  race  with  the  Russians  and  keep 
it  won? 

The  ai  iswer  is  that  this  kind  of  unre- 
strained competition  for  nuclear  su- 
premacy will  swiftly  bring  on  a  nucle- 
ar arms  technology  that  will  make  life 
on  eartr   even  more  tenuous  and  dan- 
gerous ttian  it  already  has  become  in 
this  nuc  ear  age.  And  sometime,  some- 
where o  It  of  fear  or  ignorance  or  stu- 
pidity or  some  other  fatal  human  fail- 
ure, the  last  world  war  will  start.  If  it 
started  i  oday  it  would  certainly  end  in 
a  terribl  e  catastrophe  for  all.  But  if  it 
started  i  iter  10  or  20  years  of  an  unre- 
strained all-out  build-up  by  the  two  su- 
perpowers,  it  might  very  well  end  the 
prospeci     of    life    on    Earth    by    the 
human  jpecies.  Also,  the  unrestrained 
arms  ra  :e  would  make  the  prospect  of 
war  not  only  more  devastating  but  far 
more  lil  ely.  At  this  very  moment,  the 
overwhelming  consensus  of  experts  is 
that  thd  two  superpowers  have  rough 
nuclear  arms  parity.  The  overwhelm- 
ing coni  ensus  also  judges  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  be  an  immense  loss  for 
both  sic  es  with  no  victor.  And  the  con- 
sensus   view    also    holds    that    this 
present   situation   does   provide  some 
degree   if  stability  as  both  superpow- 
ers recc  gnize  that  any  nuclear  war  be- 
tween t  le  two  countries  would  destroy 
both  a£  organized  societies  as  well  as 
impose  mamouth  casualties  including 
half  th;  population  of  each  country. 
An  all-<  ut,  unrestrained  arms  race  be- 
tween t  ne  United  States  and  the  Sovi- 
ets unc  er  these  circumstances  would 
thereto -e  tend  to  increase,  not  lessen, 
the  like  lihood  of  nuclear  war. 

So  even  the  Reagan  administration 
which  ( ame  to  office  with  less  regard 
for  nuc  lear  arms  control  than  any  ad- 
ministrition  since  the  first  nuclear 
bomb  V  as  exploded  at  Hiroshima  now 
pushes  for  arms  control— highly  limit- 
ed armj  control— but  arms  control  nev- 
ertheles.  Although  it  does  support 
arms  ontrol,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion hss  limited  that  support  to  the 
deployinent  of  intermediate  nuclear 
missile  in  Europe  and  the  so  called 
START  initiative  which  would  limit 
the  nu  nber  of  deployed  strategic  war- 
heads )n  both  sides.  The  administra- 
tion hiis  not  shut  the  door  on  other 
limited  amns  control  possibilities.  But 
it  has  flatly  opposed  a  truly  compre- 
hensivd  arms  control  agreement  like 
the  nu  :lear  freeze  which  has  won  solid 
and  iripressive  popular  support  and 
passed  the  House  by  a  nearly  2-to-l 
margir  —including  many  Republi- 
cans—! arlier  this  year. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
nuclear  freeze  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  almost  every  day  for  more 
than  1  year.  The  heart  of  the  dispute 
over  the  freeze  goes  to  whether  such  a 
freeze  could  be  negotiated  effectively 
with  the  Soviets  and  if  negotiated 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  verified 
with  assurance.  It  may  well  be,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  agreement  like  the  freeze 
would  be  easier  to  negotiate  and  also 
easier  to  verify  than  the  more  limited 
agreements  that  now  occupy  the  ad- 
ministration. If  there  is  a  clear  lesson 
from  our  experience  in  negotiating  nu- 
clear agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  it  is  that  the  more  comprehen- 
sive the  treaty,  the  more  practical  the 
negotiations,  and  the  more  successful 
the  compliance. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  Public  Interest 
Report  the  argument  for  comprehen- 
sive agreements  is  made  concisely  and 
well.  I  aks  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comprehensive  Agreements 
One  of  the  enduring  debates  in  the  arms 
control  community  is  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  one  should  seek  to  negotiate 
comprehensive  agreemenUi. 

Many  arms  controllers  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  effort  to  negotiate  com- 
prehensive agreements  was  a  mistake  and 
that  one  should  now  focus  on  specific  indi- 
vidual measures. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  this 
lesson  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  15  years.  The  only 
agreements  which  have  been  successfully 
negotiated  have  been  comprehensive  ones. 
The  inclusion  in  the  agreement  of  a  number 
of  elements  made  trade-offs  possible.  The 
United  States  could  gain  the  limitations  it 
wanted  while  conceding  other  limits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  more  narrowly  drawn  agreements 
would  have  been  easier  to  negotiate  or  that 
they  would  have  been  easier  to  sell  to  the 
Senate. 

In  fact  one  could  argue  the  opposite.  It  is 
the  failure  to  include  limits  in  the  agree- 
ment that  has  often  been  most  controver- 
sial. Moreover  the  Soviets  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  they  will  push  to  the  limits  of  any 
agreement,  not  doing  anything  that  clearly 
violates  them  but  nonetheless  exploiting 
every  loophole  and  ambiguity.  Perhaps  a 
careful  review  would  lead  us  in  the  opposite 
direction— to  agreements  which  covered  all 
aspects  of  strategic  forces,  leaving  no  room 
for  loopholes  or  ambiguity. 

Comprehensiveness  would  also  make  veri- 
fication easier. 

If  everything  were  to  be  controlled  it 
might  be  easier  first  to  stop  and  then  to  try 
to  negotiate  reductions. 


HAZARDS  OF  MARIHUANA 

SMOKING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  sur 

prisingly,  most  students  in  this  coun 

try  do  not  consider  marihuana  smok 


ing  dangerous,  at  least  not  as  danger- 
ous as  cigarette  smoking.  If  we  carmot 
convince  our  Nation's  children  of  the 
profound  dangers  of  marihuana  smok- 
ing, and  if  we  prove  unsuccessful  at 
curbing  illicit  drug  traffic  in  this  coim- 
try  and  abroad,  then  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that,  instead,  we  introduce  leg- 
islation requiring  that  the  following 
warning  be  printed  on  each  marihuana 
joint  sold  in  the  street: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  De- 
termined That  Marihuana  Smoking  Impairs 
Memory.  Learning  Performance.  and 
Speech,  Reduces  Your  Ability  To  Perform 
Simple  Motor  Tasks.  Speeds  Up  Your  Heart 
Rate,  Permeates  Your  Lungs  With  Cancer- 
Causing  Hydrocarbons.  Interferes  With  the 
Menstrual  Cycle,  Affects  The  Reproductive 
Organs.  Leads  To  Psychological  Problems. 
Induces  Feelings  of  Paranoia,  and  Can  In- 
spire Panic  Anxiety  Reactions  Leading  To 
Suicide,  and  Experts  Have  Testified  it  Takes 
35  Days  To  Eliminate  the  Effect  of  One 
Joint  Prom  Your  Body. 

Mr.  President,  adolescents  are  the 
only  age  group  on  this  country  to  have 
shown  a  decrease  in  life  expectancy, 
rather  than  an  increase.  While  the 
health  of  all  other  Americans  has 
been  improving,  the  death  rate  for 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  24  is  higher  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Medical  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  drug  abuse  has  been  the 
major  factor  in  this  frightening  trend. 
Rick  Gibson,  a  school  guidance  coun- 
selor in  Goddard,  Kans.,  had  this  to 
say  about  his  experiences  with  drug 
abusers  in  school: 

"It's  unreal.  The  Kid  looks  you  straight  in 
the  eye  and  says,  full  of  conviction:  "Well, 
pot  doesn't  hurt  me!"  His  grades  have  slid 
from  As  and  Bs  to  C's  and  D's.  He's  been 
put  off  the  basketball  team  beause  of  poor 
performance.  He's  irritable,  hostile,  always 
tired,  feels  depressed.  He  cares  less  about  ev- 
erything. He  has  a  cough,  chest  pains.  He's 
really  going  down  the  tubes.  But  blowing 
grass  every  day.  he  insists,  has  no  relation 
to  any  of  this. 

■To  my  mind,  the  scariest  thing  about 
marihuana  is  that  the  user  can't  see  what 
the  drug  is  doing  to  him.  Or,  if  he  does 
admit  to  a  sympton.  he  shrugs  it  off.  Yester- 
day a  seventh  grader  told  me.  I  know  pot's 
done  bad  things  to  my  memory.  But  I  don't 
really  need  my  memory  because  I  decided 
I'm  not  going  to  college.'  " 

Mr.  President,  the  notion  that  mari- 
huana is  a  harmless,  non-habit-form- 
ing drug  is  a  myth,  a  very  dangerous 
myth,  that  deserves  to  be  debunked. 
We  must  unmask  the  frightening  facts 
about  the  extreme  dangers  of  mari- 
huana smoking,  which  has  reached 
pandemic  proportions  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  is  the  most  drug- 
abusing  nation  in  history,  and  mari- 
huana is  the  most  pervasive  illegal 
drug  of  abuse.  Vast  numbers  of  our 
Nation's  young  people  are  daily  ingest- 
ing a  virulent  poison  into  their 
bodies— marihuana. 

The  tremendous  quantities  of  mari- 
huana smoked  and  its  uninterrupted 
usage,     makes     marihuana     smoking 


more  dangerous  than  food  additives  or 
even  air  pollution.  Current  research 
even  indicates  that  THC,  the  active  in- 
gredient in  marihuana,  may  induce  ge- 
netic mutation  and  cause  permanent 
cell  damage.  Thus  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  smoking  may  per- 
sist into  the  successive  generations, 
and  its  mutagenic  effects  may  alter 
our  minds  and  bodies  forever. 

In  the  words  of  a  White  House  drug 
policy  official: 

If  the  present  adolescent  drug  abuse 
trends  continue,  we  could  soon  acquire  an 
unmanageable  number  of  emotionally,  intel- 
lectually, and  socially  handicapped  young 
people;  we  could  have  a  "diminished  genera- 
tion" unable  to  function  effectively,  if  at  all, 
in  an  increasingly  complex  and  demanding 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  special  report  by  Consum- 
er's Research  magazine,  entitled 
"Twelve  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Marihuana."  And  I  plead  with 
each  Senator  to  read  it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  Consumers'  Research  Magazine, 
April  19801 

Twelve  Things  You  Should  Know  ABOirr 
Marijuana 

OFFICIAL  studies  REVEAL  NEW  EVIDENCE  OP  SE- 
RIOUS THREATS  TO  HEALTH:  A  SPECIAL  REPORT 
FROM  consumers'  RESEARCH.  INC. 

The  importation  and  sale  of  marijuana, 
once  symbolic  of  the  "counterculture"  in 
the  United  States,  has  become  big  business. 

As  many  as  43  million  Americans  have 
used  marijuana  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
16  million  people  described  themselves  as 
"current"  users  in  a  1977  official  survey. 
Suppling  all  these  customers  has  become  a 
multibillion-dollar  industry— netting  $12-$20 
billion  sinnually  to  the  distributors,  on  the 
estimate  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. 

While  most  adults  past  35  have  not  used 
marijuana,  their  children  have— in  ever  in- 
creasing quantities.  In  one  survey,  59  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors  acknowledged 
having  used  the  drug.  And,  quite  clearly, 
they  have  little  trouble  getting  it.  A  Gallup 
Poll  found  81  percent  of  high  school  re- 
spondents saying  marijuana  was  readily 
available. 

The  phenomenon  has  reached  into  the 
junior  high  schools,  and  to  even  younger 
age  brackets.  In  1978,  one-quarter  of  the 
young  people  questioned  said  they  has  used 
marijuana  by  the  time  they  were  in  the 
ninth  grade.  Officials  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  the  Federal  Agency 
that  monitors  such  things,  estimate  that  8 
percent  of  children  12  to  13  years  old.  and 
and  unknown  number  under  12,  have  used 
marijuana. 

This  increased  usage  by  young  people  has 
been  matched  by  increasing  potency  of  the 
drug  as  it  is  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
Chemical  tests  of  marijuana  foming  into 
this  country  in  the  1970s  suggest  it  was  five 
or  six  times  strongers  in  terms  of  psychoac- 
tive ingredients  than  the  marijuana  avail- 
able a  decade  earlier. 

Marijuana  use  has  grown  so  markedly  be- 
cause of  a  general  belief  that  the  substance  is 
a  harmless  recreational  drug,  with  no  adverse 


effects.  This  view  is  widely  entertained  by 
young  people.  It  has  also  drawn  support 
from  statements  by  groups  interested  in 
changing  marijuana  laws,  and  by  official 
spokesmen  who  have  said  definitive  results 
on  marijuana  are  not  yet  in,  or  that  it  is  no 
more  harmul  thsin  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

Also,  as  the  marijuana  industry  has 
grown,  a  number  of  entrepreneurs  have  en- 
tered the  field— selling  glossy  magazines  and 
paraphernalia  related  to  marijuana  use. 
These  products  are  in  large  measure  aimed 
at  youthful  users,  and  often  convey  the 
message  that  consumption  of  marijuana  is  a 
harmless,  if  not  actually  beneficial,  activity. 

While  millions  of  young  people  are  using 
marijuana  in  the  belief  that  it  won't  hurt 
them,  developing  scientific  evidence  points 
in  just  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  past 
few  months,  Federal  agencies  that  had  pre- 
viously spoken  in  tentative  accents  about 
marijuana  have  been  issuing  statements 
stressing  the  dangers  of  the  drug,  particu- 
larly for  young  people.  While  more  research 
is  needed,  these  statements  suggest  a  seri- 
ous, and  growing,  health  hazard. 

Past  noncommittal  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject were  based  on  the  fact  that  insufficient 
testing  had  occurred,  or  that  the  tests  were 
not  adequately  controlled.  In  recent  years, 
however,  this  situation  has  changed.  The 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse— a  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare— has  sponsored  more  than 
1,000  experimental  projects  concerning 
marijuana.  More  than  100  such  tests  were 
supported  by  NIDA  in  1979. 

In  such  tests.  NIDA  controls  for  dosage, 
strength  of  the  psychoactive  ingredients  in 
the  drug,  and  other  possible  variables,  to 
insure  that  the  results  are  both  consistent 
and  relevant  to  social  usage.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tests  it  has  sponsored,  the 
agency  continually  sifts  the  results  of  other 
tests  in  this  country  and  around  the  world. 

Out  of  this  process,  there  has  emerged  a 
series  of  results— and  warnings— from  the 
nation's  highest  ranking  officials  dealing 
with  questions  of  drug  abuse.  In  the  past 
year,  officials  of  NIDA  have  published  docu- 
ments and  offered  testimony  before  Con- 
gress explaining  the  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical effects  of  marijuana  in  greater  detail 
than  ever  before.  These  statements  are 
made  the  more  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
previous  comments  from  NIDA  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  so  restrained.  (Symbolic  of 
this  change  is  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  former 
Director  of  NIDA.) 

Prominent  among  the  findings  in  these 
documents  are  that  marijuana  use  impairs 
memory,  learning  performance  and  speech, 
reduces  ability  to  perform  tasks  such  as 
driving  or  flying,  has  negative  effects  in 
terms  of  heart  rate  and  lung  capacity,  intro- 
duces cancer-causing  hydrocarbons  into  the 
lungs,  may  affect  the  reproductive  func- 
tions, leads  to  psychological  problems  in 
youthful  users,  induces  feelings  of  paranoia 
and  can  lead  to  panic  anxiety  reactions. 

In  other  words,  these  official  studies  reach 
conclusions  that  run  directly  counter  to  the 
popular  assumptions  about  the  effects  of 
marijuana— particularly  assumptions  that 
are  prevalent  among  adolescents  and  chil- 
dren who  are  using  the  drug  on  a  regular 
basis. 

In  this  special  report,  Conusmers'  Re- 
search presents  some  of  the  data  obtained 
from  these  official  documents.  All  state- 
ments herein  are  derived  from  recent  re- 
ports issued  by  NIDA  or  the  summary  state- 
ments of  responsible  NIDA  officia's,  as  fol- 
lows (with  citations  used  in  the  text  given  in 


parentheses):  Testimony  of  William  PolUn, 
M.D.,  Director  of  NIDA.  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  January  18,  1980  (Pollln);  Marsha 
Manatt,  Ph.D.,  Parents,  Peers  and  Pot,  pub- 
lished by  NIDA  in  1979  (Manatt):  address  by 
Robert  C.  Petersen,  Ph.D.,  NIDA  assistant 
director  of  research,  to  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics,  October  14,  1979  (Peter- 
sen); "Marijuana:  What  It  Is  and  What  It 
Does,"  in  NIDA  Drug  Abuse  Facts,  1980 
(DAF). 

We  present  this  special  report  in  the 
belief  that  parents  and  others  need  access 
to  the  latest  findings  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  risks  being  run  by  young  Americans 
using  marijuana. 

1.  What  is  marijuana? 

Marijuana  (also  called  pot,  grass,  reefer, 
or  weed)  comes  from  a  plant  with  the  botan- 
ical name  of  Cannabis  sativa  that  grows  wild 
and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Containing  419  chemicals,  this  plant  has  the 
ability  to  intoxicate  its  users,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  psychoactive  mind  altering  in- 
gredient called  delta-9-tetrahycrocanna- 
binol,  or  THC.  It  is  the  THC  content,  found 
at  various  concentrations  in  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  which  determines  the  potency. 
And  the  THC  content  is  controlled  by  plant 
strain,  climate,  soil  conditions,  and  harvest- 
ing. (DAF) 

THC  (delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol)  is  the 
major  psychoactive,  or  mind-altering,  chem- 
ical in  marijuana,  but  at  least  three  other 
cannabinoids  that  affect  the  mind  interact 
with  THC  .  .  .  THC  is  a  powerful  hallucino- 
genic chemical:  however,  marijuana  users 
take  THC  in  a  form  diluted  with  non- 
psychoactive  plant  material. 

In  the  1960s,  most  of  the  marijuana  used 
in  the  United  States  was  domestic  and  had  a 
low  THC  content  (0.2  percent  to  1.5  per- 
cent). During  the  1970s,  a  great  deal  of 
marijuana  consumed  in  the  United  States 
has  been  smuggled  from  Mexico,  Jamaica, 
and  Colombia  with  a  THC  content  averag- 
ing 2.5  percent  to  5  percent.  (Manatt) 

Although  confiscated  samples  of  cannabis 
can  not  be  regarded  as  adequately  repre- 
sentative of  marijuana  used  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
their  potency  has  markedly  increased  over 
the  past  several  years.  Analyses  by  our  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  Marijuana  Research 
Project  chemists  indicated  that  in  1973 
Mexican  samples  averaged  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  delU-9-THC,  the 
principal  psychoactive  ingredient.  By  1979, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  material  had 
increased  to  nearly  two  percent  THC  (1.95 
percent)— nearly  a  twenty-fold  increase. 
Other  material,  suspected  to  be  of  Colombi- 
an origin,  now  averages  over  four  percent 
THC  content.  Samples  of  hashoil.  a  still 
more  concentrated  material  (not  even  avail- 
able a  decade  ago),  has  been  found  to  have 
an  average  THC  content  as  high  as  twenty- 
eight  percent.  (Petersen) 

2.  Who  uses  it? 

An  estimated  43  million  Americans  have 
tried  marijuana  at  least  once.  Approximate- 
ly 16  million  were  considered  current  users 
at  the  time  of  the  last  national  survey  in 
1977,  "current"  because  they  reported  smok- 
ing marijuana  during  the  month  preceding 
the  survey. 

A  breakdown  of  teenage  marijuana  use 
shows  that: 

59  percent  of  high  school  seniors  had  tried 
it,  and  1  out  of  9  was  a  daily  user. 

8  percent  of  the  12-13  year  olds  reported 
that  they  had  smoked  marijuana  at  least 
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29  percei  it  of  the  14-15  year  olds  had  tried 
It,  and  15  i  lercent  were  still  using  it. 

While  dilldren  under  the  age  of  12  were 
not  survered.  many  in  the  12  to  17  age 
group  report  that  they  first  tried  marijuana, 
mnd  even  started  smoUng  it  regularly.  whUe 
they  were  Btlll  in  grade  school,  and  probably 
before  thtir  parents  even  suspected  they 
knew  abotit  the  drug.  (DAF) 

Use,  once  largely  confined  to  young 
adults,  ngw  involves  millions  of  children 
under  eighteen,  many  of  whom  smoke  mari- 
juana evety  day.  Frequency  of  use  Is  clearly 
Increasing  and  the  age  of  first  use  continues 
to  drop  alarmingly.  In  1975.  for  example, 
one  out  o?  seventeen  high  school  seniors  na- 
tionwide »as  using  dally.  By  1978  the  per- 
centage of  seniors  using  each  day  had 
nearly  doubled.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  use  is  continuing  to  increase.  In 
BCalne  and  Maryland,  for  which  we  have 
recent  stsitewlde  survey  results,  one  in  six 
high  schoBl  students  is  getting  "high"  on 
virtually  •  daily  basis.  The  number  of  high 
school  seniors  who  had  first  used  marijuana 
by  the  nlngth  grade  jumped  by  fifty  percent 
(from  16.9  to  25.2  percent)  between  1975  and 
1978.  (Petersen) 

Figures  from  the  annual  survey  of  high 
school  seniors  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute onTorug  Abuse  in  1977  Indicate  that 
adolescents  are  beginning  their  use  of  mari- 
juana at  Jounger  ages.  ...  In  1977.  surveys 
showed  that  more  young  girls  were  Joining 
their  male  peers  in  pot  smoking.  In  1978, 
the  prop<ition  of  high  school  seniors  who 
smoked  n|arijuana  daily  rose  to  1  out  of  9 
(11  percent),  nearly  double  the  figures  for 
daily  use  in  1975  (1  in  17,  or  6  percent). 
Daily  mai  ijuana  use  now  exceeds  daily  alco- 
hol use  among  high  school  seniors  (6  per- 
cent). In  Tact,  the  percentage  of  teen-agers 
who  are  daily  users  of  marijuana  may  well 
exceed  the  11  percent  who  acknowledge 
daUy  use  n  the  survey.  (Manatt) 

3.  Accumidation  in  the  body 
When  goarijuana  is  smoked,  THC.  its 
active  ingredient,  is  absorbed  by  many  tis- 
sues and  organs  in  the  body.  The  body,  in 
its  attemtft  to  rid  itself  of  the  Foreign  chem- 
ical, cheiicaUy  transforms  the  THC  into 
metabolites.  Human  tests  on  blood  and 
urine  can  detect  THC  meUbolltes  up  to  a 
week  aft«r  marijuana  is  smoked.  Tests  in- 
volving fadioactively  labeled  THC  have 
traced  thiese  metabolites  in  animals  for  up 
to  a  monlSh.  (DAF) 

THC  aid  the  other  cannabinoids  are  fat- 
soluble  cnemicals.  They  accumulate  in  the 
fatty  linings  (lipid  membranes)  of  the  cells 
in  the  bopy  and  brain,  and  are  metabolized 
out  of  thfe  system  very  slowly.  A  week  after 
a  person  ymokes  one  marijuana  cigarette,  30 
to  50  percent  of  the  THC  remains  in  the 
body;  it  p  estimated  that  4  to  6  weeks  are 
required  to  eliminate  aU  the  THC.  Thus,  the 
youngster  who  smokes  on  Saturday  night 
and  again  on  Wednesday  gradually  builds 
up  the  level  of  THC  in  his/her  system.  Reg- 
ular use-ieven  once  or  twice  a  week— means 
the  useij  is  never  entirely  free  of  the 
drug 

At  present,  scientists  are  not  sure  how  this 
accumulation  of  marijuana  chemicals  (in- 
cluding itiany  cannabinoids  and  compounds 
other  th$n  THC)  affects  human  health  and 
developn|ent.  However,  many  observers  of 
youthful  I  marijuana  smokers  worry  that  this 
slow,  subtle,  accumulation  within  the  body 
and  brain  may  cause  gradual  personality 
and  behavioral  changes.  (Manatt) 


4.  Marijuana  and  alcohol 
Various  marijuana  plants  and  various 
parts  of  the  same  plant  have  differing 
amounts  of  the  cannabinoids  and  can 
produce  different  effects  on  users.  In  this 
respect,  marijuana  differs  from  alcohol, 
which  has  a  controlled  level  of  active  ingre- 
dient. (Manatt) 

The  persistence  of  THC  in  the  system  dif- 
ferentiates marijuana  from  alcohol.  Alcohol 
is  a  water-soluble  chemical  that  is  metabo- 
lized or  "washed  out"  of  the  body  relatively 
quickly.  Thus,  the  youngster  who  drinks  too 
much  will  probably  get  sick  and  suffer  a 
hangover  the  next  day,  as  his/her  stomach 
and  liver  work  to  process  the  alcohol.  This 
detoxification  is  completed  within  12  hours. 
Because  THC  Is  not  water  soluble,  it  is  not 
quickly  washed  out  by  the  body  fluids. 
(Manatt) 

Despite  their  occasional  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  children's  marijuana  use  is  not 
analogous  to  the  adult's  before-dinner  mar- 
tini. Unlike  the  martini,  smoking  a  •joint" 
has  as  its  objective  getting  'high,"  that  is, 
intoxicated  in  a  way  that  alters  Judgment, 
self-pereeption,  memory,  and  other  aspects 
of  psychological  functioning.  Unfortunately, 
unlike  alcohol  intoxication,  with  its  telltale 
signs  of  slurred  speech,  impaired  coordina- 
tion, and  breath  odor,  marijuana  intoxica- 
tion is  easily  disguised  so  that  it  clearly 
interferes  with  learning  and  performance  in 
school.  (Petersen) 

However,  studies  have  also  shown  that 
marijuana  does  not  increase  aggressiveness 
as  alcohol  sometimes  does,  and  a  driver 
under  its  influence  is  not  as  likely  to  lose 
control  of  the  car.  (DAF) 

5.  Effects  on  the  lungs 
Scientists  believe  that  marijuana  can  be 
particularly  harmful  to  the  lungs  because 
some  users  inhale  the  unfiltered  smoke 
deeply  and  hold  it  In  their  lungs  as  long  as 
possible,  thereby  keeping  the  smoke  in  con- 
tact with  lung  tissue  for  prolonged  periods. 
Repeated  inhalation  of  smoke,  whether 
marijuana  or  tobacco,  inflames  the  lungs 
and  affects  pulmonary  functions.  In  one 
study  on  humans,  it  was  found  that  smoking 
five  joints  a  week  over  time  is  more  irritat- 
ing to  the  air  passages  and  impairs  the 
lungs'  ability  to  exhale  air  than  smoking 
almost  six  packs  of  cigarettes  a  week.  An- 
other study  on  animals  using  THC  levels 
similar  to  daily  human  use  found  that  ex- 
tensive lung  inflammation  .  .  .  after  3 
months  to  a  year  of  use. 

While  marijuana  smoke  has  been  found  to 
contain  more  cancer-causing  agents  than  to- 
bacco smoke,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  so 
far  that  marijuana  can  cause  cancer  in 
humans.  However,  biopsies  of  human  lung 
tissue  chronically  exposed  to  marijuana 
smoke  in  a  laboratory  showed  cellular 
changes  called  metaplasis  that  are  consid- 
ered precancerous.  In  laboratory  tests,  the 
tars  from  marijuana  smoke  have  produced 
tumors  when  applied  to  animal  skin.  (DAF) 
There  is  growing  concern  that  the  con- 
temporary American  practice  of  inhaling 
and  holding  marijuana  smoke  deep  in  the 
lungs  may  precipitate  earlier  and  more  seri- 
ous lung  problems  than  have  been  identified 
In  countries  where  marijuana  use  has  been 
traditional.  In  1976,  lung  researchers  report- 
ed that  smoking  three  to  five  Joints  a  week 
is  equivalent  to  smoking  16  cigarettes  a  day 
.  .  .  That  is,  five  Joints  equal  112  cigarettes. 
(Manatt) 

Marijuana  smoke  contains  larger  amounts 
of  cancer-producing  hydrocarbons  than  to- 
bacco. In  animal  testing  the  smoke  residuals 
produce  skin  tumors  and  there  is  laboratory 


evidence  that  himian  lung  tissue  exposed  in 
the  test  tube  to  marijuana  smoke  shows 
more  cellular  changes  than  when  exposed  to 
similar  amounts  of  standard  tobacco  smoke 
As  yet,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  mari- 
juana smoking  is  correlated  with  lung 
cancer,  although  some  preclinical  studies 
point  out  some  changes  which  may  in  the 
longterm  result  in  cancer.  Critical  epidemio- 
logical studies  should  be  started  to  evaluate 
this  risk  after  longterm  use.  As  with  tobac- 
co, it  will  probably  take  at  least  20  years  to 
know  the  results. 

After  exposure  to  marijuana  smoke,  pul- 
monary macrophage  production  has  been 
inhibited  in  animals.  These  are  the  cells 
which  help  protect  the  lungs  from  bacterial 
invasion.  Cilia,  which  assist  in  moving  in- 
haled dust  and  other  small  foreign  particles 
from  the  lungs,  have  also  been  found  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  marijuana  smoke.  In 
summary,  following  exposure  to  marijuana 
smoke,  defense  systems  in  the  lungs  show 
more  impairment  than  following  exposure 
to  tobacco  smoke. 

In  three  animal  studies,  after  daily  expo- 
sure for  periods  of  from  3  months  to  a  year, 
the  animals  showed  extensive  lung  inflam- 
mation and  other  evidence  of  lung  damage 
not  found  in  animals  exposed  to  tobacco  or 
to  inert  marijuana  smoke.  Thus,  it  appears 
likely  that  daily  use  of  marijuana  may  lead 
to  lung  damage  similar  to  that  resulting 
from  heavy  cigarette  smoking.  (Pollin) 

6.  Effects  on  the  heart 
Marijuana  use  leads  to  an  increased  heart 
rate  and  associated  circulatory  changes.  Evi- 
dence that  chest  pain  associated  with  poor 
circulation  to  the  heart  muscle  occurs  more 
rapidly  in  patients  with  already  impaired 
heart  function  with  marijuana  use  than 
with  cigarette  smoking  has  led  to  a  consen- 
sus that  those  with  heart  conditions,  or  at 
high  risk,  should  not  use  marijuana.  Limit- 
ed studies  to  date  have  not  shown  deleteri- 
ous consequences  from  these  acute  effects 
in  healthy  young  male  volunteers.  (Pollin) 

Marijuana  use  increases  the  heart  rate  as 
much  as  50  percent  and  can  bring  on  chest 
pain  in  people  already  experiencing  a  poor 
blood  supply  to  the  heart.  For  this  reason, 
doctors  believe  that  people  with  heart  con- 
ditions, or  those  who  are  at  high  risk  for 
heart  ailments,  should  not  use  marijuana. 
(DAF) 

Studies  show  that  adults  with  impaired 
heart  function  suffer  chest  pain  (angina 
pectoris)  when  they  exercise  after  smoking 
marijuana.  Smoking  tobacco  cigarettes  also 
affects  heart  function,  but  the  marijuana 
effect  is  even  more  pronounced.  Thus, 
people  with  known  heart  problems  should 
not  smoke  marijuana  at  all.  Physicians  warn 
that  marijuana's  effect  on  heart  function 
may  pose  an  increasing  public  health  prob- 
lem if  use  continues  to  spread  among  older 
adults  and  if  youthful  users  keep  smoking 
pot  as  they  grow  older. 

Many  heart  weaknesses  in  children  and 
adolescents  are  not  detected  until  later  in 
life.  Whether  increasing  marijuana  use 
among  youngsters  will  precipitate  earlier 
manifestations  of  latent  heart  defects  is  an 
open  question.  (Manatt) 

7.  Interference  with  memory 

Acute  intoxication  impairs  learning, 
memory,  and  intellectual  performance.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  many  studies  which  have 
been  done  of  performance  while  "high" 
show  that  marijuana  interfers  with  immedi- 
ate memory  and  intellectual  performance  in 
ways  that  impair  thinking,  reading  compre- 


hension,   arithmetic    problem   solving   and 
speech. 

The  research  finding  such  impairment  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  study  tasks  such  as  digit 
symbol  substitution  (a  timed  task  in  which 
the  individual  substitutes  a  series  of  sym- 
bols for  numbers),  choice  reaction  time  (a 
reaction-time  task  in  which  the  response  de- 
pends on  rapidly  discriminating  between 
choices),  the  ability  to  repeat  in  forward 
and  backward  order  a  succession  of  digits 
and  to  mentally  make  a  succession  of  re- 
peated subtractions. 

Less  familiar,  more  difficult  tasks  are 
interfered  with  more  than  well-learned  per- 
formance, and  the  extent  of  the  effect  as 
with  all  drugs  depends  on  the  amount  used. 
(PoUin) 

8.  Driving  and  flying 

Marijuana  intoxication  impairs  driving, 
flying  and  other  complex  psychomotor  per- 
formance, at  usual  levels  of  social  usage. 
Studies  involving  such  diverse  areas  as  per- 
ceptual components  of  the  driving  task, 
driver  and  flight  simulator  performance, 
test  course  and  actual  driving  behavior,  all 
tend  to  show  significant  performance  and 
perceptual  deficits  related  to  being  high 
that  make  functioning  more  hazardous  .  .  . 

Research  has  indicated  that  experienced 
pilots  undergo  marked  deterioration  in  their 
performance  under  flight-simulated  or  test 
conditions  while  high.  It  Is  also  significant 
that  these  experienced  pilots  predicted 
there  would  be  no  decrement  in  their  per- 
formance, and  were  not  aware  of  the  gener- 
al deterioration  in  their  performance.  There 
was  a  substantial  decrement  on  the  twsis  of 
having  smoked  only  one  joint. 

A  continuing  danger  common  to  both  driv- 
ing and  flying  is  that  some  of  the  perceptual 
or  other  performance  decrements  resulting 
from  marijuana  use  may  persist  for  some 
time,  possibly  several  hours,  lieyond  the 
period  of  subjective  intoxication.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  individual  may  at- 
tempt to  fly  or  drive  without  realizing  that 
his  or  her  ability  to  do  so  is  still  impaired  al- 
though he  or  she  no  longer  feels  "high." 
Ongoing  studies  are  attempting  to  further 
delineate  these  issues.  (Pollin) 

9.  Defense  against  disease 

Because  marijuana  accumulates  in  the 
fatty  membranes  of  the  lx)dy  cells,  it  affects 
the  entire  cellular  process,  including  cell- 
mediated  immunity.  Although  this  complex 
area  of  research  will  require  many  years  to 
establish  conclusive  findings,  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  marijuana  use  re- 
duces or  alters  fundamental  cellular  de- 
fenses against  disease.  Because  there  has 
still  been  no  centralized  pooling  of  informa- 
tion from  parents,  physicians,  and  marijua- 
na users  themselves,  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  the  lab  findings  are  still  not  estab- 
lished. (Manatt) 

Some  reports  suggest  that  the  white  cell 
formation  central  to  the  body's  immune  re- 
sponse is  affected  by  heavy  marijuana 
smoking.  Some  laboratory  animal  studies 
have  found  that  the  immune  response  is  sig- 
nificantly suppressed  in  mice  and  rats  sub- 
jected to  high  doses  of  marijuana.  Other 
studies  have  not  confirmed  these  findings. 
Because  the  immune  response  is  so  impor- 
tant to  good  health,  long-term  studies  are 
essential  to  determine  if  marijuana  users 
become  more  susceptible  to  disease.  (DAF) 

The  T-lymphocyte  Is  a  white  blood  cell 
which  plays  a  central  role  in  the  immune  re- 
sponse. There  have  been  two  human  stud- 
ies, which  suggest  an  effect  on  T-cell  func- 
tion   iinder    conditions    of    chronic    heavy 


marijuana  use;  other  human  studies,  howev- 
er, have  failed  to  confirm  this  observation. 

The  animal  data  are  a  bit  more  clear-cut 
and  have  more  consistently  indicated  a  defi- 
nite suppression  of  the  test  animals' 
immune  responses.  Three  reports  based  on 
work  in  two  laboratories  have  reported  re- 
ductions in  the  immiine  response  in  mice 
and  rats  treated  with  high,  but  humanly  rel- 
evant, doses  of  inhaled  marijuana  smoke. 

There  has  been  no  large-scale  epidemio- 
logical research  undertaken  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine if  marijuana  smokers  suffer  from  in- 
fections and  other  diseases  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others  of  similar  lifestyle,  who 
do  not  use  the  drug.  Thus,  for  the  present, 
this  question  must  be  regarded  as  unre- 
solved. (Pollin) 

10.  Psychological  effects 

There  is  unanimity  of  informed  profes- 
sional opinion  concerning  marijuana  use  by 
children.  While  there  may  be  uncertainty 
about  the  implications  of  occasional  mari- 
juana use  by  well-integrated  adults,  there  is 
little  question  that  regular  use  of  an  intoxi- 
cant that  blurs  reality  and  encourages 
escape  into  a  chemical  nirvana  makes  grow- 
ing up  more  difficult.  (Petersen) 

The  most  common  adverse  clinical  reac- 
tion of  marijuana  use  among  American 
users  is  the  acute  panic  anxiety  reaction. 
Transient  mild  paranoid  feelings  are 
common  in  users.  Marijuana  flashbacks 
have  been  reported. 

An  acute  brain  syndrome  associated  with 
cannabis  intoxication  including  such  fea- 
tures as  clouding  of  mental  processes,  disori- 
entation, confusion  and  market  memory  im- 
pairment has  also  been  reported,  though 
this  is  much  more  likely  at  unusually  high 
doses  and  appears  to  be  rare.  (Pollin) 

Personality  and  behavioral  changes  will 
probably  occur  long  before  any  physical 
changes  become  obvious,  though  many  of 
the  psychological  problems  may  have  a 
physiological  basis.  Some  observers  of  heavy 
marijuana  users  have  described  an  amotiva- 
tional  syndrome,  in  which  the  user  becomes 
apathetic,  letliargic,  passive,  and  withdrawn. 
Youmger  users  tend  to  lose  interest  in 
schools,  sports,  clubs,  and  other  vigorous  or 
engaging  activities.  Their  lives  seem  to 
narrow  in  focus,  as  they  become  more  preoc- 
cupied both  with  the  rituals  of  drug  use  and 
with  drug-using  friends.  The  youngster  may 
frequently  be  fatigued,  depressed,  and 
moody.  S/he  may  have  a  tendency  toward 
paranoia  and  complain  that  everyone  is 
"down  on  me"  or  that  someone  is  always 
"hassling  me."  Despite  the  apathy  and  with- 
drawal, s/he  may  flare  up  and  become  hos- 
tile when  questioned  by  parents  or  teachers 
about  altered  behavior  or  attitudes  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  effect  of  ado- 
lescent marijuana  use  is  that  mood-altering 
drugs  provide  a  quick  and  simple  escape 
from  the  stresses  that  are  a  normal  part  of 
growing  up.  A  youngster  who  continually 
blots  out  pain,  boredom,  or  frustration, 
never  learns  to  cope  with  them.  Many 
youngsters  who  habitually  get  stoned  at 
parties  and  games  do  not  learn  to  converse 
and  to  participate;  they  do  not  develop 
social  skills.  Being  stoned  is  a  self -absorbing, 
self-limiting,  antisocial  experience.  Tenn- 
agers  who  continually  "get  high"  may  grow 
up  believing  that  getting  liigh  is  the  only 
way  to  enjoy  anything.  (Manatt) 

11.  Possible  brain  damage 

To  date,  no  definitive  neurological  study 
of  humans  has  turned  up  evidence  of  mari- 
juana-related permanent  brain  damage. 
However,  in  a  recent  study  of  rhesus  mon- 


keys, the  animals  were  trained  to  smoke  a 
marijuana  cigarette  5  days  a  week  for  6 
months.  The  researcher  reported  that  per- 
sistent changes  in  the  structure  of  the  mon- 
keys' brain  cells  followed. 

This  and  other  studies  have  led  research- 
ers to  conclude  that  the  possibility  of  subtle 
and  lasting  changes  in  brain  function  from 
heavy  and  continuous  marijuana  use  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  (DAF) 

In  1976.  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  reported  that 
marijuana  use  may  alter  the  relative  roles 
of  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  with  significant  impairment  of  verbal- 
juialytic  tasks.  To  some  degree,  his  findings 
substantiate  the  observation  by  a  Canadian 
researcher  that  regiilar  marijuana  use 
seems  to  decrease  his  students'  ability  to  ab- 
stract and  synthesize  or  to  perceive  appro- 
priate relationships  when  writing  universi- 
ty-level essays.  In  1978,  Dr.  Robert  Heath 
and  his  associates  revealed  that  his  studies 
with  rhesus  monkeys  indicated  that  heavy 
marijuana  use  (one  joint  a  day)  produced 
permanent  changes  in  deep-brain  areas  that 
affect  emotion  and  behavior.  Of  particular 
significances  was  a  widening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween brain  cells  (the  synaptic  cleft)  across 
which  nerve  impulses  are  transmitted. 
(Manatt) 

12.  Effects  on  reproduction 

There  is  evidence  that  marijuana,  like 
many  other  substances  and  therapeutic 
compounds,  affect  the  network  of  glands 
and  hormones  which  are  involved  in  such 
functions  as  reproduction.  There  are  a  vari- 
ety of  both  animal  and  human  studies  sug- 
gesting that  marijuana  used  daily  and  in 
substantial  amounts  similar  to  those  of  a 
regular  cigarette  smoker  may  adversely 
impair  some  aspects  of  the  reproductive 
function. 

Levels  of  the  male  hormone  testosterone 
have  been  found  to  be  reduced  temporarily, 
though  still  within  normal  range,  in  some, 
but  not  all  studies.  Whether  more  persist- 
ent, chronic  use  of  marijuana  might  result 
in  permanently  depressed  levels  of  serum 
testosterone  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

At  least  two  studies  have  found  abnor- 
malities in  the  sperm  count,  motility  and  in 
the  structural  characteristics  of  sperm  of 
male  chronic  users.  One  study  of  16  male, 
healthy,  chronic  marijuana  users  smoking 
from  eight  to  20  standard  marijuana  ciga- 
rettes per  day  for  4  weeks  in  a  hospital  envi- 
ronment, found  a  significant  decline  in 
sperm  concentration  tuid  a  decrease  in 
sperm  motility. 

Three  studies  in  animals  of  the  effects  of 
marijuana  on  testicular  functioning,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  sperm,  have  also 
found  adverse  effects.  While  the  clinical  im- 
plications of  such  findings  are  not  yet 
known,  and  the  acute  effects  noted  may  be 
reversible  when  marijuana  use  is  stopped, 
they  do  indicate  a  basis  for  concern  for  long 
term  users  as  decreased  fertility  may  result, 
expecially  in  those  of  already  marginal  fer- 
tUity.  (PoUin) 

Information  about  the  reproductive  ef- 
fects of  marijuana  on  women  is  scarce;  mari- 
juana research  on  women  of  childbearing 
age  is  not  permitted  because  of  possible  re- 
productive risks.  But  one  recent  study  of 
marijuana  use  and  human  female  endocrine 
functioning  with  26  women  using  street 
marijusuia  for  6  months  or  more  found  they 
had  defective  menstrual  cycles  three  times 
more  frequently  than  a  similar  group  of 
nonusers. 

These  defective  cycles  involved  either  a 
failure  to  ovulate  or  a  shortened  period  of 
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fertility— r  indings  which  suggest  that  regu- 
lar marljuuia  use  may  reduce  fertility  In 
women.  Many  female  animal  studies  have 
been  completed  and  show  that  marijuana 
influences  levels  of  estrogen,  the  principal 
female  sen  hormone,  and  progesterone,  an- 
other reprixluctlve  hormone,  as  well  as  the 
growth  hormone  from  the  pituitary.  These 
studies  do  suggest  that  heavy  use  should  be 
avoided  bj  the  physically  and  sexually  de- 
veloping adolescent  girl .  .  . 

As  statetl  earlier,  research  on  women  Is 
limited  b^use  of  possible  risks  to  the 
unborn  ch|ld.  Laboratory  animal  tests,  how- 
ever, havei  shown  that  THC-treated  female 
monkeys  ^ere  four  times  more  likely  than 
untreated  monkeys  to  abort  or  have  still- 
born Infants.  And  males  bom  of  the  THC- 
treated  monkeys  were  lighter  than  usual  In 
birth  weljht.  Scientists  beUeve  that  mari- 
juana, whi  ch  crosses  the  placental  barrier  In 
the  pregnmt  mothers  womb,  may  have  a 
toxic  effect  on  embryos  suid  fetuses.  Use  of 
marijuana  or  any  other  drug  during  preg- 
nancy is  ai  I  unnecessary  risk. 

Animal  Jstudles  have  shown  that  THC 
from  marijuana  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
baby  through  the  mother's  milk  and  that 
traces  of  THC  have  been  found  in  the 
baby's  uriiie  and  feces  after  nursing.  Scien- 
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no  doubt  that  THC  is  also  trans- 
luman  milk,  but  because  of  possi- 
ble risks  ti  I  the  mother  and  child,  human  re- 
search hai  not  been  done.  (DAP) 


tlsts  have 
mitted  in 


NAT!  FRAL  GAS  DECONTROL 

Mr.  KIjMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  read  an  article  on  natu- 
ral gas  ieregxilation  by  Dr.  Edward 
Eiickson  professor  of  economics  and 
businessjat  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Erckson  has  jxist  completed  an 
exhaiasti/e  study  of  the  natural  gas 
market  i  i  North  Carolina  and  the  pos- 
sible economic  impact  of  price  decon- 
trol ther  s.  In  a  nutshell,  his  article  re- 
counts the  enormous  benefits  North 
Carolina  and.  indeed,  the  Nation, 
would  realize  if  Federal  restrictions 
now  inhabiting  the  market  were  lifted. 

My  sutoport  for  deregulation  is  no 
secret.  I  firmly  believe  Federal  con- 
trols she  uld  be  removed  to  insure  ade- 
quate su  Dplies  of  natural  gas  at  afford- 
able pric  Bs. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  Senate  may  soon 
consider  whether  to  deregulate  natu- 
ral gas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Dr.  Ericl  :son's  fine  article  and  consider 
the  comi  )elling  points  he  makes. 

tinanimous  consent  that  the 
the  article  be  printed  in  the 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


being  no  objection,  the  article 


I  ask 
text  of 
Record 
marks. 

There 
was    ore  ered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Carolika  Snomj)  Bewefit  Prom 

I  ATURAL  Gas  Derjecitlation 

(By  Edward  W.  Erickson) 

(Editor  i  note:  Dr.  Erickson,  Professor  of 
Economi:s  and  Business  at  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity ii  Raleigh,  undertook  a  study  of  the 
potential  economic  effects  of  federal  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  prices  on  North  Caroli- 
na. His  a  rticle  below  is  based  on  that  study.) 

North  :;arolina  has  always  been  a  leader. 
It  is  evid  snt  in  our  microelectronics  center. 


our  university  system  and  our  attractiveness 
to  high  quality  new  Industry.  North  Caroli- 
na's tendency  to  be  at  the  front  of  the  pack 
is  less  apparent,  but  no  less  real.  In  the  area 
of  energy  as  well. 

North  Carolina  Is  not  a  primary  energy 
producing  state,  but  the  economic  growth 
we  have  enjoyed  over  the  last  quarter  centu- 
ry has  in  large  measure  depended  upon  In- 
creased energy  utilization  and  availability. 
Since  1960,  total  U.S.  energy  utilization  has 
Increased  80  percent.  Over  the  same  period. 
North  Carolina's  energy  requlremenU  have 
grown  120  percent,  or  50  percent  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  This  growth  Is  not 
the  result  of  squanderous  use.  North  Caroli- 
na's use  of  petroleum  has  tracked  conserva- 
tion trends  in  the  rest  of  the  country  almost 
exactly.  Growth  of  total  residential  energy 
consumptioa  In  North  Carolina  has  been 
slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  this  simply  reflects  North 
Carolina's  higher  population  and  per  capita 
Income  growth  rates. 

The  major  causes  of  increased  energy  vse 
in  North  Carolina  are  the  rapid  increases  in 
energy  consumption  in  our  Industrial  and 
commercial  sectors.  Since  1960.  conmiercial 
sector  growth  In  energy  use  has  been  70  per- 
cent greater  In  North  Carolina  than  In  the 
rest  of  the  country.  And  North  Carolina's 
increase  in  the  industrial  use  of  energy  is 
over  100  percent  greater  than  that  for  the 
total  nation. 

The  energy  sources  which  have  fueled 
these  higher  commercial  and  Industrial 
energy  growth  rates  have  been  coal  and  nat- 
ural gas.  North  Carolina's  use  of  coal  is  up 
140  percent  compared  to  a  40  percent  in- 
crease for  the  rest  of  the  country.  And 
North  Carolina's  use  of  natural  gas  is  up  183 
percent  versus  67  percent  for  the  whole  na- 
tional economy. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  an  energy 
source  to  fuel  North  Carolina's  higher  than 
average  growth  rate  is  consistent  with  both 
our  relatively  greater  reliance  upon  electric- 
ity and  national  energy  policy.  But  the  role 
of  natural  gas  is  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  natural  gas  was 
nearly  written  off  by  national  policy 
makers.  It  was  widely  believed  that  there 
was  very  little  natural  gas  left  to  find  and 
that  the  required  drilling  effort  was  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  undertake. 
Since  1976.  however,  the  number  of  U.S.  gas 
well  completions  has  doubled.  And  in  1981, 
the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  yet  avail- 
able. U.S.  natural  gas  reserve  additions  ex- 
ceeded production  for  the  first  time  since 
1967.  Domestic  natural  gas  Is  now  beginning 
to  be  perceived  as  a  potential  bridge  fuel  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  21st  century. 

North  Carolina  has  shared  In  the  benefits 
of  this  encouraging  reassessment.  Since  the 
days  of  deep  curtailments  In  1977.  North 
Carolina  natural  gas  use  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Increased  availability  of  natural  gas 
has  supplied  about  one-half  of  North  Caroli- 
na's growth  in  energy  usage  since  1977. 
Thus,  natural  gas  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  industrial  growth 
which  has  benefited  all  North  Carolinians. 
North  Carolina  industries  which  have  bene- 
fited substantially  from  Increased  natural 
gas  availability  Include  textiles,  tires,  glass 
and  fertilizer. 

The  shortages  and  curtailments  In  the 
1970s  were  regulation-Induced.  Federal  ceU- 
tng  price  controls  did  not  permit  producers 
to  Incur  the  costs  necessary  to  allow  supply 
to  keep  up  with  demand.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  next  to  bombing,  the  second 
best  way  to  destroy  a  city  Is  through  rent 


controls.  The  natural  gas  shortages  which 
we  Inflicted  upon  ourselves  were  another  Il- 
lustration of  that  principle.  Por  North  Caor- 
llnlans.  that  was  particularly  bad  news  be- 
cause we  again  led  the  nation— only  that 
time  it  was  In  shortages  of  natural  gas. 

Is  It  possible  that  North  Carolina  might 
experience  a  re-run  of  the  curtailments  of 
the  1970's?  Unfortunately  the  answer  is  yes. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  was  not  a 
deregulation  bill.  The  NGPA  extended  regu- 
lation to  the  40  percent  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction which  had  previously  not  been  sub- 
ject to  federal  celling  price  controls.  The 
NGPA  pigeon-holed  various  kinds  of  gas 
production  into  a  byzatlne  structure  of  over 
two  dozen  separate  celling  price  control  ca- 
tegories. About  5  percent  of  current  gas  pro- 
duction was  decontrolled  by  the  NGPA.  and 
more  decontrol  Is  scheduled  for  1985.  But 
even  after  the  scheduled  decontrol  of  some 
gas  In  1985.  about  one-half  of  U.S.  natural 
gas  production  will  still  be  subject  to  federal 
celling  price  controls.  This  remaining  price- 
controlled  natural  gas,  unevenly  distributed 
among  pipelines,  has  a  considerable  poten- 
tial for  mischief— particularly  with  respect 
to  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina's  sole  source  of  natural 
gas  is  pipeline  deliveries  by  Transco.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  growth  on  the  Transco 
system,  Transco's  relative  share  of  older, 
price  controlled  gas  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  national  pipeline  average.  Por  ex- 
ample. Transco's  average  cost  for  buying  gas 
Is  $3.20  per  million  Btu's.  This  is  almost  20 
percent  above  the  national  average  cost  of 
about  $2.70  per  million  Btu's.  This  means 
that  North  Carolina  Industries  served  by 
Transco  have  to  compete  with  industries 
elsewhere  which  are  served  by  other  pipe- 
lines and  have  significantly  lower  energy 
costs. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  more  total  gas 
available  to  Transco  than  Transco  can 
market  to  its  customers.  As  a  result, 
Transco  has  taken  the  national  lead  in  de- 
veloping innovative  marketing  methods. 
The  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission 
has  also  been  a  national  leader  In  encourag- 
ing our  distribution  companies  to  adopt 
flexible  marketing  practices.  But  the  sur- 
plus of  today,  like  the  shortage  of  a  few 
years  ago,  may  not  be  a  permanent  thing. 

To  discover  and  produce  natural  gas  re- 
quires that  wells  be  drilled.  A  leading  Indica- 
tor for  well  completions  is  the  number  of 
drilling  rigs  in  active  operation.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1981,  the  number  of  active  drilling 
rigs  In  operation  reached  an  alltlme  histori- 
cal peak  of  4,520.  At  the  end  of  April,  1983, 
the  active  rig  count  was  1,860— nearly  a  60 
percent  decrease. 

The  signs  are  beginning  to  indicate  that 
we  are  on  the  way  out  of  the  most  severe  in- 
dustrial recession  since  World  War  II. 
Therefore,  for  both  demand  and  supply  rea- 
sons, the  national  natural  gas  market  may 
begin  to  tighten  up  in  the  relatively  near 
future. 

In  a  tight  national  market.  North  Caroli- 
na may  be  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  access 
to  available  natural  gas  supplies.  Pipelines 
now  purchase  a  mix  of  natural  gas  with 
widely  different  regulated  wellhead  prices. 
These  different  prices  are  all  rolled  together 
with  transportation  costs  to  arrive  at  an  av- 
erage delivered  price.  Por  gas  to  be  sold,  the 
average  delivered  price  must  be  competitive 
with  alternative  fuels.  In  a  tight  market, 
with  some  gas  controlled  and  other  gas  de- 
controlled, pipelines  with  large  shares  of 
the  controlled  gas  can  bid  higher  prices  for 


decontrolled  gas  than  can  pipelines  such  as 
Transco  with  small  shares  of  controlled  gas. 
Pipelines  with  large  shares  of  controlled 
gas  are  called  "deep  cushion"  pipelines. 
Pipelines  with  small  shares  of  controlled  gas 
are  called  "shallow  cushion "  pipelines.  In  a 
relatively  tight  market,  deep  cushion  pipe- 
lines can  outbid  shallow  cushion  pipelines 
for  available  new  gas  supplies,  average  the 
higher  new  gas  costs  in  with  lower  con- 
trolled gas  costs,  and  still  remain  competi- 
tive at  the  burner  tip.  The  result  is  short- 
ages and  curtailments  for  shaUow  cushion 
pipelines  such  as  Transco. 

If  a  shallow  cushion  pipeline  is  disadvan- 
taged in  terms  of  access  to  new  gas  supplies 
and  has  to  curtail  industrial  load,  the  re- 
maining residential  customers  have  to  pick 
up  a  larger  share  of  the  total  transportation 
and  distribution  overhead.  But  If  a  shallow 
cushion  pipeline  attempts  to  match  the 
"hothouse"  prices  offered  by  deep  cushion 
pipelines,  its  average  delivered  gas  costs 
exceed  alternative  fuel  costs  and  it  loses  in- 
dustrial load  anyway.  It  is  a  "no  win"  situa- 
tion created  by  the  existence  of  some  gas 
that  is  subject  to  price  controls  and  some 
gas  that  is  not. 

A  potential  solution  might  appear  to  be 
extending  celling  price  controls  to  all  gas. 
But  that  just  creates  another  layer  in  the 
complicated  welter  of  regulated  prices,  en- 
courages inefficient  use  of  natural  gas,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  another  national 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found 
that,  "the  natural  gas  Industry  Is  capable  of 
workably  competitive  performance  In  the 
absence  of  price  regulation."  In  a  competi- 
tive situation,  prices  are  free  to  go  up  and 
down  as  contracts  are  voluntarily  renegoti- 
ated In  response  to  the  market  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  Elven  Impeded  by  price 
controls,  these  forces  are  at  work  in  natural 
gas  markets  today.  It  Is  difficult,  however, 
for  a  competitive  market  to  generate  its  full 
potential  benefits  when  It  is  half  price  con- 
trolled and  half  free.  The  real  solution  is  to 
totally  remove  all  federal  celling  price  con- 
trols from  the  entire  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Deregulation  of  wellhead  prices  for  natu- 
ral gas  and  removal  of  regulatory  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  gas  yield  incentives  to 
utilize  natural  gas  efficiently,  cause  natural 
gas  to  be  produced  at  minimum  cost,  and 
allow  the  market  to  flexibly  adapt  to 
changes  in  supply  and  demand.  The  sooner 
complete  deregulation  of  the  natural  gas 
market  occurs,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  particular- 
ly North  Carolinians. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  CENTERS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  30,  1983,  the  Daily  Dispatch 
published  an  excellent  feature  story 
about  the  Moline  Senior  Citizens 
Center.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 


this    center    while    I    was    in    Illinois 
during  the  August  recess. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  book  "Grow- 
ing Old  in  the  Country  of  the  Young," 
loneliness  and  poverty  are  the  worst 
fears  of  the  elderly.  Senior  centers 
such  as  this  one  in  Moline  provide  an 
unduplicated  variety  of  services  to 
help  address  both  problems. 

One  of  the  most  important  services 
provided  by  the  Moline  Senior  Citizens 
Center  and  other  similar  senior  cen- 
ters is  companionship.  Through  social 
activities  like  planning  group  travel- 
ing, cardplaying,  billiards,  and  dances, 
and  charity  work  such  as  craft 
projects  and  volunteer  programs,  older 
persons  who  otherwise  might  feel  iso- 
lated and  shut  out  of  society  can 
remain  actively  involved  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Other  centers  also  serve  as  congre- 
gate nutrition  sites,  providing  the  only 
hot  balanced  meals  some  of  the  elder- 
ly may  have  contributing  what  they 
can  to  their  cost.  I  was  proud  to  coau- 
thor the  original  meals  program,  and 
feel  a  special  affinity  with  it.  Before 
this  program  started,  many  older  per- 
sons used  to  sit  alone  all  day  in  their 
separate  apartments  drinking  tea  and 
eating  toast,  because  they  had  no 
money  for  food  or  were  unable  to 
cook.  The  meals  program  provides 
both  a  nutritious  meal  at  a  low  cost 
and,  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
lunch  companions  for  people  who 
might  under  other  circumstances  go 
without  human  contact  for  periods  of 
time. 

A  number  of  communities  also  have 
another  food  program  that  delivers 
hot  meals  to  elderly  men  and  women 
who  are  homebound  but  nevertheless 
want  to  remain  in  their  own  homes 
and  out  of  nursing  institutions.  The 
daily  delivery  of  meals  and  human 
contact  make  this  possible.  The  pro- 
gram allows  people  whom  the  elderly 
trust  to  have  access  to  them,  to  learn 
when  they  are  having  problems,  and 
to  guide  them  to  solutions. 

In  addition,  transportation  plays  an 
essential  role  in  the  comprehensive 
programs  of  many  senior  centers.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  number  of  the  aged  to 
get  aroimd  without  aid— and  virtually 
all  the  elderly  have  trouble  coping 
with  standard  mass  transportation 
where  it  is  available.  A  growing 
number  of  areas  are  providing  small 
buses  and  vans  to  help  the  elderly  run 
necessary  errands,  see  physicians,  and 
reach  conmiunity  events,  including 
senior  center  affairs.  This  not  only 
provides  essential  transportation,  but 
allows  the  opportunity  to  see  friends 
and  meet  others  while  on  the  bus. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  senior  centers 
provide  invaluable  services  to  the  el- 
derly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  which  outlines  one  such 
center's  contributions,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Moline  (111.)  DaUy  Dispatch.  Aug. 
30.  19831 

Seniors'  Center  Offers  Friendshh- 

(By  Jeff  Rodriguez) 

MEMBERS  FIND  NEW  PURPOSES  IM  LIFE 

Maybe  you're  one  of  those  people  who  has 
always  associated  being  old  with  roclcing 
chairs,  hearing  aids  and  long  days  of  listless 
inactivity. 

Well,  sonny,  have  you  got  another  think 
coming! 

Why,  down  at  the  Moline  Senior  Citizen 
Center,  where  the  weekly  schedule  includes 
exercise  classes,  arts  and  crafts,  charity 
projects,  and  even  dancing,  there's  always 
something  Interesting  going  on.  The  center 
Is  not  only  for  those  who  are  young  at 
heart,  but  for  the  folks  who  are  young  in 
the  head  and  hands  as  well. 

"The  people  here  are  terrific."  said  Lynn 
Wilkinson,  coordinator  for  the  center  and 
herself  a  spry  25  years  of  age.  "They're 
always  on  the  go.  always  having  a  good 
time.  I  can  hardly  keep  up  with  them." 

Wilkinson  said  the  center,  located  at  620 
18th  St..  Is  "primarUy  a  recreation  facility." 
She  said  membership  dues  are  just  $2  annu- 
ally, and  the  center  is  open  to  all  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  area.  Monday  through  Friday.  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

But  though  the  center  is  a  recreational 
and  social  outlet  for  the  members,  there's  a 
good  deal  of  charity  work  going  on. 
Through  the  Leisure  Auxiliary  of  the 
center,  the  members  do  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  the  Junior  Service 
League.  FISH  and  other  organizations  that 
approach  them. 

In  June,  they  reported  nearly  a  thousand 
hours  of  volunteer  work  for  the  month. 
•Anything  we  can  do  to  help,  we'll  do,"  said 
Wilkinson. 

And  that  includes  helping  themselves:  the 
center  is  operated  and  supervised  by  the 
Moline  Park  and  Recreation  Board,  but, 
true  to  the  nature  of  Its  membership,  the 
center  is  largely  self-reliant.  The  city  pays 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  and  for 
the  salaries  of  Wilkinson  and  her  staff,  but 
the  center  is  otherwise  left  to  its  own 
means. 

Funds  are  gathered  through  the  many  do- 
nations of  money  and  gifts  from  members 
(73  in  June  alone),  and  through  several 
fundralslng  projects. 

One  of  the  centers  most  Important 
projects  is  the  open  house,  where  members 
sell  craftwork  and  other  handmade  goods  to 
visitors,  giving  their  profits  to  the  center. 
"They're  a  very  giving  group,  both  mone- 
tarily and  In  friendship."  said  Wilkinson. 

It's  probably  that  friendship  that  the 
group  Is  richest  in.  The  center  is  a  very  big 
reason  why  there  are  few  less  elderly  citi- 
zens who  consider  themselves  "elderly." 

"After  my  husand  died.  I  hibernated." 
said  Estella  Schaaf.  Moline.  "Being  here  has 
given  me  new  life." 

Schaaf.  a  victim  of  a  series  of  strokes,  was 
told  by  doctors  that  she  would  never  walk 
again.  Now  she's  a  supervisor  for  the  Lei- 
sure Auxiliary,  and  she  scurries  about  con- 
stantly, checking  with  everyone  and  helping 
to  get  the  work  done.  Schaaf  said,  "If  I 
would  have  given  up,  I'd  still  be  in  a  wheel- 
chair." 

Adah  Pye,  East  Moline,  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  without  the  center.  It's 
been  a  big  boost.  When  my  husband  died 
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■uddenly ,  it  left  a  great  void.  This  has  filled 
the  void/' 

Wllklnfon  said  the  center  has  about  800 
membera  They  come  from  all  social  classes 
and  spaA  four  decades  of  age  differences, 
from  metnbers  in  their  50s  all  the  way  up  to 
98-year-qld  £Illzabeth  Matson,  who  still 
comes  to  the  center  to  help  sew  cancer  pads. 
Wilkinson  said  transportation  is  available 
for  members  unable  to  drive  or  without 
cars.  "TOiey're  proud  people."  she  said. 
"They  don't  like  to  be  catered  to." 

One  member  capable  of  transporting  him- 
self is  ABthur  Tlmmerman.  Mollne,  who  has 
been  a^ember  for  about  15  years  (dating 
then  the  center  was  run  out  of  the 
Hall   in   Mollne).   Tlmmerman 
shopping  with  Wilkinson,  hauls  the 
and  runs  other  errands  for  the 


back  to 
old  V 
does  the 
grocer! 
center. 
"We 
thing, 


Cards 
activities 
projects, 
exercise 


come  down  here  to  give  some- 
d  Tlmmerman.  "The  more  active 
you  are.  I  the  better  off  you  are."  Tlmmer- 
man saicj  he  goes  to  the  center  about  four 
times  a  Week,  and  enjoys  the  card-playing 
and  bUliards. 

ind  pool  are  just  two  of  the  many 
at  the  center.  There  are  also  craft 
slng-alongs.  calligraphy  classes  and 
sessions.  Every  Friday,  a  live  baind 
is  brougl  It  in  for  a  dance,  and  the  members 
also  hav(  i  their  blood  pressure  checked  twice 
a  month 

Wilkinson,  who  has  been  coordinator  for 
a  year,  praised  the  work  of  her  two 
staff  meinbers.  Sally  Chumbley  and  Lucille 
Almquis! .  in  the  process  of  building  a  solid 
working  relationship  with  them,  she  has 
earned  i  le  respect  of  the  members. 

Lynn  has  been  helpful  along  every  line," 
said  Hel(  (n  Adamson.  East  Mollne.  a  member 
of  the  c»nter  for  20  years.  "They  picked  a 
good  on(  when  they  picked  her." 

"The  i  ge  differences  haven't  been  a  prob- 
lem." sa  d  Wilkinson.  "At  first.  I  was  a  little 
concemid  about  being  grand-parented.  but 
they're  \  ery  easy  to  get  to  iuiow  and  love.  If 
you  resp  ect  them,  they'll  respect  you." 

The  r«  lationshlp  has  proved  beneficial  for 
both  Wi  kinson  and  the  members,  giving  the 
center  a  i  inviting  atmosphere.  The  center  is 
a  place  1  or  senior  citizens  to  keep  productive 
and  stay  active  at  an  age  when  many  people 
are  slow  ng  down. 

But  tl-  e  center  also  provides  another  valu- 
able fea  .ure:  friendship.  Loneliness  can  add 
years  to  a  p)erson's  life,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  '  he  center  helps  to  combat  that  un- 
natural aging.  It's  almost  as  if  the  center 
has  som  i  mystic  capability  to  restore  youth 
and  ene  'gy  to  the  members;  the  elderly  citi- 
zens one  e  too  tired  to  face  the  next  day  now 
can't  wa  It  for  it  to  begin. 

"This  is  my  second  home,  and  I  love  it, 
said  Ma  -y  Taulbee.  Mollne.  Like  so  many  of 
the  mer  ibers.  she  said  that  the  center's  ex- 
istence   las  made  all  the  difference  to  her 
outlook  on  life. 

Befoi  e.  I  was  lost,  and  didn't  know  what 
to  do  wi  ;h  myself. "  she  said.  "Now  I'm  down 
here  ev(  ry  day.  always  trying  to  keep  busy, 
always  ( m  the  go.  My  family  says  they  have 
to  make  an  appointment  just  to  see  me  any- 
more, kje.  I  think  it's  wonderful  just  being 
here." 


PRE  SIDENT 


REAGAN  ON  THE 
VOA 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  I»resident.  the 
greatest  goal  of  this  or  any  nation  is 
peace.  It  is  the  shared  dream  of  the 
Americ  an  people  that  peace  will  some- 
day b«stow  its  manifold  blessings  on 


all  the  troubled  regions  of  the  world.  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  the  U.S.  message  of  peace  was 
carried  to  the  world  last  Saturday, 
September  24,  when  President  Reagan 
made  a  remarkable  trip  from  the 
White  House.  He  sat  at  a  microphone 
in  a  studio  of  the  Voice  of  America  in 
Washington,  and.  for  the  first  time 
since  President  Kermedy,  an  American 
F»resident  addressed  the  world  on  the 
broadcast  frequencies  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

President  Reagan  spoke  about  peace 
and  about  his  forthcoming  remarks  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The 
broadcast  probably  reached  100  mil- 
lion people,  many  of  whom  would  have 
been  unable  to  hear  the  President's 
message  from  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause its  transmission  would  have 
been  stymied  by  the  jammers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  proxies.  The 
President's  speech  was  simultaneously 
broadcast  in  English  and  in  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  Lithuanian.  Romanian, 
Bengali,  Hausa.  and  Urdu. 

The  broadcasting  of  accurate,  objec- 
tive and  comprehensive  news  is  the 
mandate  under  law  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  The  President  and  the  Voice 
of  America  are  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed for  their  work  in  getting  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  across  to  the  world.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on 
the  subject  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  25.  1983] 

Sovirr  Radio  Listeners  Hear  Reagan 
president's  address  on  peace  carried  over 

voice  of  america 
Washington.— President  Reagan  had  his 
weekly  radio  address  beamed  into  the  Soviet 
Union  Saturday  with  simultaneous  transla- 
tions into  eight  dialects  to  push  "the  cause 
of  peace." 

In  a  long-planned  and  highly  secret  bit  of 
diplomatic  one-upsmanship.  Reagan  trav- 
eled several  bloclcs  from  the  White  House  to 
Voice  of  America  headquarters  to  give  his 
regular  U.S.  audience  and  millions  of  Soviet 
listeners  a  preview  of  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
Monday. 

"1  will  speak  to  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  in  two  days  for  a  cause  that 
people  everywhere  carry  close  to  their 
hearts— the  cause  of  peace."  Reagan  said. 

"The  subject  is  so  important  I  want  to 
share  this  message  with  a  larger  audience 
than  I  usually  address  each  Saturday  in  the 
United  States. "  he  said  in  remarks  released 
in  advance  by  deputy  press  secretary  Larry 
Speakes. 

Word  of  Reagan's  trip  to  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, where  he  used  the  same  equipment  at 
the  same  master  control  unit  used  when 
President  Dwight  Elsenhower  broadcast  to 
the  world  in  1957.  was  tightly  held  in  ad- 
vance "so  the  Soviets  hopefully  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  jam  the  broadcast." 
Speakes  said. 

The  reason  for  the  Voice  of  America  ap- 
pearance "is  to  get  his  message  across,  par- 


ticularly to  people  in  the  Soviet  Union," 
Speakes  said. 

As  the  President  spoke  in  English,  simul- 
taneous translations  were  broadcast  in  Rus- 
sian. Ukrainian,  Romanian.  Bengali.  Hausa 
[an  African  dialect!.  Lithuanian  and  Urdu 
[a  Pakistani  language  spoken  in  the  Soviet 
Union]. 

The  broadcast  will  be  available  later  In 
the  other  42  languages  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  in.  Speakes  said. 

Speakes  said  an  estimated  100  million 
people  each  week  hear  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  in  eight  languages  on  three  con- 
tinents. Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

"It's  to  get  his  message  across  to  the 
people,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union. "  said 
Speakes.  who  added  the  event  had  been  in 
the  planning  stages  for  a  few  weeks.  Reagan 
normally  delivers  the  live  broadcast  from 
the  Oval  Office,  or  from  his  retreat  at  Camp 
David,  Md. 

Speakes  said,  'The  pitch  is  to  take  his 
desire  for  peace  directly  to  the  Soviet  people 
and  others  around  the  world." 

Reagan  used  the  25-year-old  equipment  to 
symbolize  the  point  he  made  in  a  speech 
several  weeks  ago  that  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca's hardware  is  outdated  and  in  need  of 
modernization  with  funds  from  Congress. 
He  said  at  the  time  the  Soviets  could  be  win- 
ning a  propaganda  war  because  of  their  ad- 
vanced broadcasting  technology. 


BRAZILIAN  DEBT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing international  debt  crisis  will  be 
the  major  focus  of  attention  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank/Intenational  Monetary  Fund 
meeting  this  week  in  Washington. 
Brazil  has  replaced  Mexico  as  the 
debtor  coimtry  with  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  Its  foreign  debt  now  ex- 
ceeds $90  billion,  and  it  is  in  arrears  in 
interest  payments  to  foreign  bankers 
by  more  than  $2  billion. 

Last  May  the  IMF  and  the  interna- 
tional banks  suspended  loans  to  Brazil 
because  of  its  failure  to  comply  with 
IMF  conditions.  Although  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  has  recently  negotiat- 
ed a  new  agreement  with  the  IMF,  the 
resimiption  of  foreign  loans  to  Brazil 
is  by  no  means  certain.  In  keeping 
with  its  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram, the  Brazilian  Congress  must 
first  pass  a  tough  wage  law,  and  this 
bill  is  spawning  widespread  opposition 
even  within  the  governing  party. 

It  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
United  States  that  Brazil  find  solu- 
tions enabling  it  to  satisfy  its  foreign 
creditors  without  provoking  serious  in- 
ternal social  unrest.  An  important  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  this  topic 
was  made  earlier  this  month  by 
Rubem  Medina,  a  noted  Brazilian  Con- 
gressman. In  a  speech  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Mr.  Medina,  who  has 
twice  headed  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion of  the  Brazilian  Congress,  elabo- 
rated a  comprehensive  five-point  pro- 
gram for  alleviating  Brazil's  foreign 
debt.  His  thoughtful  proposals  merit 
the  serious  attention  of  my  colleagues 


in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Congressman  Medina's  state- 
ment be  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lec- 
ture was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lbctttre  by  Federal  Congressman  Rubem 
Medina    at    the    School    por    Advanced 
International  Studies 
In  1983  the  Brazilians  are  faced  with  a 
drama   resembling   that   which   you   your- 
selves went  through  in  1929.  And  they  are 
going    to    overcome    it,    sooner    or    later. 
Sooner,  if  you,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
world  leam  to  know  us  better  and  to  trust 
us. 

I  am  an  economist,  and  a  politician  freely 
elected  by  the  people.  In  other  words,  I 
study  Brazil  at  my  desk  and  I  live  Brazil  in 
the  highways  and  byways,  in  the  trains,  the 
plants  and  the  plantations.  This  dual  status 
lets  me  view  Brazilian  problems  in  a  particu- 
larly all-encompassing  manner.  It  brings  me 
a  feeling  of  certainty  that  the  Brazilian 
crisis  is  so  immense  and  complex  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  an  even  greater  crisis  that 
Involves  the  whole  world.  More  than  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  it  is  a  social  crisis,  and  might, 
from  one  hour  to  the  next,  turn  into  a  polit- 
ical crisis  capable  of  overthrowing  a  lengthy 
and  mighty  effort,  that  is  transforming  the 
country  into  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
Latin  world,  with  60  million  voters  on  the 
rolls  as  of  the  recent  polls. 

And  when  I  use  the  term  social  crisis,  I  am 
not  referring  merely  to  unemployment  or  a 
reduction  in  living  standards.  I  am  talking 
about  people  that  are  literally  dying  of 
hunger  in  an  Immense  region  afflicted  by 
drought  these  past  five  years.  In  this  region, 
the  hinterland  of  North  East  Brazil,  250  out 
of  every  1,000  children  bom  die  in  the  first 
year  of  life.  Millions  of  farmers  have  quit  as 
their  holdings  have  turned  into  desert  and 
they  try  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
government  aid  that  amounts  to  20  dollars  a 
month;  just  enough  to  give  them  one  third 
the  number  of  calories  the  adult  organism 
needs. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  been 
migrating  for  years  to  the  industrialized 
South.  Despite  every  handicap,  they  have 
Ijecome  competent  workers  and  technicians, 
and  are  today  helping  manufacture  comput- 
ers or  even  airplanes  that  are  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

Those  migrants  from  the  North  East  had 
reached  the  point  where  they  felt  they  had 
vanquished  the  century-old  challenge  of  the 
people  in  their  part  of  the  world.  They  did 
not  earn  much,  but  they  managed  to  get 
enough  to  eat  every  day,  to  dress  decently, 
to  sleep  under  a  proper  roof,  to  have  access 
to  medical  care,  to  bring  up  and  educate 
their  children.  Suddenly,  the  factories  start- 
ed closing  down.  The  dream  was  over.  Now 
what  are  they  to  do?  Trek  back  to  the  arid 
waste  lands  and  slow  death  or  stick  it  out 
there  in  the  big  city,  after  losing  everything 
even  possibly  their  self-respect? 

The  urge  to  resort  to  any  desperate  solu- 
tion is  great  and  the  distance  to  social  con- 
vulsion and  political  retraction  is  but  a 
short  one.  It  was  perhaps  with  this  in  mind 
that  the  New  York  Times  (August  5)  editori- 
al expressed  the  following  concern: 

"Brazil  deserves  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  Reagan  administration  is  giving 
to  Nicaragua,  and  much  more  understand- 
ing. It  is  a  dynamic  nation,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  most  powerful  and 
promising  one  in  all  Latin  America.  And  the 


burden  of  the  ninety  billion  dollars  of  exter- 
nal debt  threatens  the  stability  of  the  coun- 
try, the  cause  of  democracy  in  South  Amer- 
ica, even  the  structure  of  world  finance." 

Por  all  these  reasons,  I  affirm  with  deep 
conviction  that  the  Brazilian  crisis  no 
longer  can  be  resolved  by  purely  economic 
intruments.  We  shall  either  have  a  political 
solution,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  Just  a 
matter  of  paying  what  we  owe— and  we  are 
Indeed  going  to  pay  every  last  cent,  if  people 
give  us  time  and  conditions  for  doing  so— 
but  of  deciding  whether  or  not  Brazil  is  en- 
titled to  have  a  future  at  all.  That  decision 
implies  a  series  of  short  and  long  term 
measures  that  are  not  going  to  be  solved 
with  a  calculating  machine  but  through  the 
political  consensus  of  the  Brazilians  and 
their  partners  throughout  the  world. 

A  moratorium  on  the  external  debt  is  a 
decision  that  a  country  takes  only  when  no 
other  alternative  is  available  to  it.  Brazil 
does  not  wish  to  reach  that  point.  What  we 
seek  is  an  overall  solution,  negotiated  with 
all  our  creditors,  to  establish  a  truly  feasible 
program  for  payments.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  already  assuming  many  of  the  bur- 
dens habitually  resulting  from  a  moratori- 
um, but  without  the  freedom  of  action  that 
a  moratorium  would  permit.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean: 

During  1983,  external  loans  for  productive 
purposes  practically  came  to  a  halt.  Our  ex- 
tremely low  percentage  of  imports  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gross  internal  product,  less  than 
8%,  has  a  tendency  to  decline  even  further, 
hampering  the  acquisition  of  vital  compo- 
nents of  many  products  we  manufacture 
and  jeopardizing  the  volume  of  our  exports, 
without  which  we  cannot  generate  dollar 
earnings  to  pay  for  what  we  owe.  And  a 
result  of  the  high  interest  we  are  paying  for 
debt  servicing,  the  6  billion  dollars  surplus 
we  shall  get  on  our  commercial  balance  at 
the  cost  of  a  violent  retraction  in  imports, 
will  mean  but  little  compared  with  the  11 
billion  dollars  we  shall  have  to  pay  in  inter- 
est alone,  in  addition  to  the  amortization  of 
the  short-term  principal. 

In  view  of  the  recent  upward  value  of  the 
dollar,  we  are  paying  more  and  more  for 
what  we  buy  and  receiving  less  and  less  for 
what  we  sell.  More  than  that,  we  are  facing 
a  series  of  protectionist  measures  in  the 
countries  we  export  to,  including  the  United 
States.  The  negotiations  we  had  been  en- 
gaged in  to  modify  the  terms  of  our  pay- 
ments have  been  burdensome  and  not  very 
productive,  especially  during  these  last  few 
months.  In  other  words,  from  being  treated 
like  a  credit  risk,  we  end  up  actually  becom- 
ing a  credit  risk.  Now,  what  would  you  do  in 
our  place? 

In  my  opinion,  Brazil  ought  to  press  for  a 
five-point  program: 

(a)  Automatic  conversion  of  Interest  fall- 
ing due  in  the  next  two  years  into  long  term 
loans,  with  a  minimum  grace  period  of  three 
years.  Such  a  measure,  adopted  through  po- 
litical channels  at  a  government  level,  would 
permit  creditor  banlcs  to  enter  the  unpaid 
interest  on  their  accounts  as  new  loans 
rather  than  as  losses.  In  other  words,  the 
ideal  would  be  to  request  concession  of  a 
waiver  by  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  to 
permit  such  a  type  of  arrangement,  which 
would  facUitate  Brazil's  strategy  of  adjust- 
ment with  financing.  It  is  worthwhile  call- 
ing to  mind  that  similar  schemes  were 
adopted  in  the  cases  of  renegotiation  of  in- 
debtedness by  Mexico  and  Nicaragua. 

(b)  Extension  of  Project  2  for  renegoti- 
ation of  the  Brazilian  external  debt  for  the 
first  two  years,  which  would  also  be  equiva- 


lent to  converting  into  long  term  loans 
those  installments  falling  due  on  the  princi- 
pal of  the  credits  contracted  in  the  past. 

(c)  Support  by  the  governments  of  the  de- 
veloped countries,  especially  the  United 
States,  for  official  financial  institutions 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  that  supply  long- 
term  credit,  to  finance  Investment  projects. 
Supply  of  such  resources  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  innumerable  Investment  op- 
portunities providing  high  social  returns, 
and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  the  proc- 
ess of  economic  development.  Interrupted 
ever  since  1981. 

(d)  Reduction  of  the  protectionism  exer- 
cised by  the  developed  countries  against  ex- 
ports from  the  developing  ones.  The  eco- 
nomic authorities  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries need  to  understand  that  expansion  of 
exports  is  the  sole  effective  alternative  for 
facing  up  to  the  heavy  financial  burdens  of 
external  indebtedness.  Moreover,  protec- 
tionism ends  up  by  penalizing  consumers  in 
the  developed  countries  themselves,  more 
particularly  the  poorer  sectors  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  would  be  purchasing  the  less  ex- 
pensive products  exported  by  the  developing 
countries. 

(e)  Reduction  of  the  U.S.  public  deficit, 
which  would  cause  a  decline  in  international 
interest  rates,  benefiting  not  only  Brazil  and 
other  debtor  countries  but  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  well.  It  is  unjust  to 
demand  that  merely  Brazil  and  other  devel- 
oping countries,  with  balance  of  payments 
problems,  strive  to  balance  their  public  fi- 
nances, while  the  budgetary  imbalance  of 
the  largest  economy  In  the  world  Increases, 
thereby  boosting  tremendously  the  cost  of 
credit. 

It  would  be  ideal  for  these  measures  to  be 
accepted  by  the  public  and  private  institu- 
tions Brazil  owes  money  to.  for  if  Brazil 
goes  down,  economically  or  politically,  it 
will  not  go  down  alone.  The  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  the  international  banking 
system  will  go  down  with  it. 

The  other  question  that  is  raised  fre- 
quently in  my  country  is:  "How  come  Brazil 
got  to  owe  so  much?"  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  the  BrazUian  themselves  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  it.  We  should  have  known 
better  to  resist  the  many  offers  of  loans 
made  by  banks  that  wanted  to  remunerate 
their  shareholders,  whatever  the  risks, 
rather  than  lose  out  to  competitors. 

Then  again,  the  petrodollars  were  easy  to 
come  by  and  flowed  in  a  never-ending 
stream.  Their  port  of  destination  was  at  all 
times  the  place  paying  the  highest  rate.  The 
bankers  rushed  to  Brazil  with  their  enticing 
offers  Just  at  they  ran  to  other  nations  as 
well.  Mexico,  today  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
after  the  black  Septeml)er  of  last  year, 
reached  the  point  of  procuring  funds  equiv- 
alent to  the  capital  of  the  largest  private 
bank  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of  America. 

Yes,  we  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
But  in  any  case,  being  a  developing  country 
means  being  a  debtor  country,  an  importer 
of  resources.  Between  i870  and  1890  the 
United  States  built  up  an  external  debt  that 
mounted  then,  as  ours  does  in  Brazil  today, 
to  about  300%  of  the  amount  of  one  year's 
exports.  And  in  Canada.  In  1913.  according 
to  Economic  Nobel  prize  winner  W.  A. 
Lewis,  the  debits  with  foreign  coimtries 
reached  a  level  of  860%  of  exports,  which 
did  not.  however,  prevent  that  country  from 
becoming  in  due  time  one  of  the  most  afflu- 
ent nations  in  the  Western  world. 

We  needed  all  the  money  we  could  get  to 
prospect  for  petroleum,  to  develop  the 
greatest  fuel  alcohol  project  in  the  world 
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hydro-electric  plants,  as  altema- 
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West  and  produce  foodstuffs,  to 
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market  every  year  to  win  for  them 
the  future, 
was  not  for  financing  the  pur- 
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oday  is  the  eighth  largest  economy 
w^rld.  It  not  only  has  the  greatest  ag- 
frontier  waiting  to  be  developed 
western  world,  it  is  the  world's  largest 
of  coffee  and  the  second  largest  ex- 
soya  beans.  It  also  puts  out  indus- 
profaucts  that  are  more  and  more  com- 
ind  that  bring  in  more  foreign  ex- 
(amlngs  than  agriculture  itself.  In 
sector,   ore  strike  follows  ore 
just  three  years  we  have  changed 
Imjjorters  into  exporters  of  gold.  Our 
of  gold.  Iron  ore  and  other  metals 
by  international  experts  at  about 
billion,  are  over  six  times  our  total 
($ebt. 
the  economy  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
employment  in  Industry  has  fallen 
it  was  five  years  ago.  while  popula- 
te expand  at  3%  a  year.  In- 
nterest    rates    have    accompanied 
abroad,  suffocating  compa- 
have  to  borrow  so  as  to  produce 
Inflation  is  expected  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  year.  And  the  con- 
remedies  such  as  containing  wages 
contain  demand  are  of  scant  merit 
country  where  the  minimum  wage  Is 
equivale  tit  to  2  dollars  a  day  and  per  capita 
{consumption  is  negligible, 
need  to  find  a  way  that  will  enable 
inflation,  lower  our  public  def- 
recover  economic  growth,  without 
democracy  will  endure  enormous  risk, 
need  to  attract  new  investments 
in  order  to  provide  more  Jobs 
I  arry  out  undelayable  public  works, 
having  to  print  new  money.  We  will 
cut  down  waste  and  reorder  prior- 
tf  we  were  living  on  an  economy  of 
other  words  we  are  going  to  need 
creative  formulas. 

goals,  that  are  not  just  ours  but 

of   all   mankind— for   President 

himself  has  recorded  his  indigna- 

,he  residual  pockets  of  poverty  in  so 

a  country  as  yours,  will  necessar- 

the  constructing  of  a  new  world 

order. 

type  of  order  it  wiU  be.  we  do  not 

it  will  undoubtedly  be  far  dlffer- 

the  economic  world  that  emerged 

^retton    Woods.    It    is    no    longer    a 

of    rebuilding    a    society    already 

such  as  that  of  Europe  and  Japan, 

1  luUding  an  entire  new  society  in  the 

hemisphere. 

^orld  can  no  longer  be  divided  by  an 

imagiru  ry  line,  north  of  which  people  go  to 

so  as  to  lose  weight  and  south 

the  people  die  of  hunger  without 

seen  such  a  thing  as  a  physi- 
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TUNISIA 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  too 
often,  we  focus  our  attention  on  na- 
tions which  are  the  center  of  contro- 
versy while  we  ignore  the  moderate 
states  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  family  of  nations.  High  on  the  list 
of  the  moderate,  contributing  nations 
is  the  Republic  of  Tunisia.  Since  1956, 
the  Tunisian  people  have  met  the 
challenges  of  independence  without 
the  turmoil  which  so  many  other  na- 
tions have  experienced.  In  1957,  for  in- 
stance, the  National  Assembly  of 
Newly  Independent  Tunisia  replaced 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  country, 
the  Bey,  with  a  provisional  President. 
No  shots  were  fired;  no  blood  was 
spilled.  The  former  ruler  quietly  and 
peacefully  was  removed  from  power 
and  a  Republic  was  established. 

The  manner  in  which  Tunisians 
transformed  their  Government  well  il- 
lustrates the  moderation  and  balance 
which  has  characterized  Tunisian 
policy  ever  since.  Last  summer,  when 
few  could  be  found  to  accept  the  Pal- 
estinian leaders  and  combatants  from 
Beirut,  the  Tunisians  offered  to  help. 
Without  their  assistance.  Ambassador 
Phil  Habib  might  not  have  been  able 
to  arrange  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pal- 
estinians from  Beirut  and  that  tragedy 
could  have  been  worse. 

The  Tunisians  have  also  displayed 
remarkable  forthrightness  in  promot- 
ing moderate  policies  when  modera- 
tion was  not  supported  by  others. 
President  Bourguiba.  in  his  famous 
Jericho  speech  in  1965,  was  the  first 
Arab  leader  to  call  for  direct  Israeli- 
Arab  negotiations  to  end  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  Today,  as  radical  Arabs 
increasingly  reject  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, the  Tunisians  remain  firm  in 
their  support  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  that  regional  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment and  people  endeavor  to 
achieve  economic  development  while 
retaining  free  and  open  institutions. 
Their  success  at  improving  economic 
conditions  in  Tunisia  is  a  model  for 
many  other  countries. 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  past, 
economic  hurdles  and  regional  insta- 
bility still  pose  serious  difficulties. 
American  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance is  designed  to  help  them  meet 
these  challenges  and  to  demonstrate 
the  mutuality  of  interests  of  our  two 
nations.  Tunisians  have  chosen  the 
path  of  moderation  and  their  success 
reflects  well  on  all  who  strive  for  eco- 
nomic development,  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  resolution  of  conflict 
through  negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  8  years, 
I  have  made  two  extensive  trips  to  the 
Middle  East  calling  on  Israel  and  13 
Arab  countries.  Each  time  I  have  been 
accompanied  by  our  Ambassador,  and 
have  insisted  that  our  Ambassador  be 
with  me  to  always  show  a  commonal- 
ity of  purpose  of  the  legislative  and 


executive    branches    of    our    Govern- 
ment. 

In  each  case  in  Arab  countries,  I 
have  urged  the  chief  of  state  to  adopt 
a  policy  that  will  lead  toward  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  reality  and  existence  of 
Israel,  the  necessity  of  Israel  existing 
as  a  sovereign  nation  behind  defend- 
able  and  definable  borders,  the  need 
for  the  people  of  Israel  to  live  in 
peace,  and  the  need  for  all  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  to  live  in  peace. 

I  have  had  many,  many  assurances 
that  most  Middle  Eastern  leaders 
accept  this  reality.  They  recognize 
Israel  is  here  to  stay.  But  when  I  come 
to  the  bottom  line,  "Will  you  author- 
ize me  to  quote  you?"  there  is  some 
degree  of  reluctance. 

In  contrast,  each  time  I  have  called 
on  President  Bourguiba  and  have 
asked,  "May  I  have  permission  to  state 
publicly  that  you  today  reaffirm  the 
position  that  you  took  in  1965."  which 
was  that  it  was  realistic  for  the  Arab 
world  to  recognize  that  Israel  was  here 
to  stay.  He  said,  without  equivocation, 
"You  have  my  permission  and  you 
may  do  so. ' 

So,  once  again  I  pay  tribute  and 
salute  not  only  a  remarkable  leader 
and  a  remarkable  person  but  a  country 
that  has  steadfastly  proven  it  is  a 
great  friend  of  he  United  States,  and  a 
great  friend  of  free  nations.  Tunisia 
has  withstood,  with  our  backing  and 
support  certainly,  attempts  from 
within  and  attempts  from  without  to 
undermine  its  sectmty  and  its  inde- 
pendence. 

We  know  the  Tunisians.  We  know 
who  their  adversary  has  been.  We 
have  stood  with  Tunisia,  and  I  trust 
we  will  always  stand  with  the  Tuni- 
sians. They  have  proven  their  freind- 
ship  and  their  devotion  to  peace,  sta- 
bility, security,  and  progress. 


EXTENSION      OP      PERIOD      FOR 

ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

UNTIL  2:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  but  a  moment,  because  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  is  here  and 
will  be  visiting  with  Members,  includ- 
ing having  coffee,  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  room  at  2:15  p.m. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  he  and  I  agree  that  in 
view  of  that  and  in  deference  to  our 
distinguished  visitor  that  we  should 
extend  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  so  that 
Members  will  have  a  maximimi  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  their  respects. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  2:45  p.m.  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  sometime  today  we  will 
take  up  the  subject  contained  in  H.R. 
3706,  which  is  an  act  to  amend  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I 
commented  on  this.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it,  or  substantially  repeat  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  if  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  get  the  floor  when  the  vote 
comes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Martin  Luther 
King  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
his  country.  I  think  he  performed  in 
an  honorable  way.  But,  Mr.  President, 
when  it  comes  to  naming  a  holiday 
after  a  man— I  do  not  care  if  he  is 
black  or  whatever  he  is— I  think  that 
person  should  have  been  dead  at  least 
50  years. 

I  can  think,  for  example,  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  does  not  have  a  holiday 
named  after  him.  Abraham  Lincoln 
does  not  have  a  holiday  named  after 
him.  Charles  Lindbergh  does  not  have 
a  holiday  named  after  him. 

With  no  disrespect  meant  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill  for  a  national  holiday,  frankly, 
for  two  reasons:  One,  the  one  which  I 
have  recited,  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  fully  judge  his 
contributions  to  our  country:  and. 
second,  because  it  means  one  more 
Monday  that  is  a  holiday.  And  we  are 
slowly  getting  ourselves  into  a  way  in 
this  country  where  we  are  going  to 
have  nothing  but  holidays  every 
Monday.  I  oppose  this  move  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

So,  again,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  Martin  Luther 
King  or  any  disrespect  for  his 
memory,  but  out  of  the  great  respect 
for  many,  many,  many  Americans, 
black  and  white,  who  have  gone  before 
us  who  are  not  recognized  in  this 
manner,  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a 
holiday  for  Mr.  King. 

I  hope  the  good  judgment  of  my  col- 
leagues will  prevail,  because  there  are 
many,  many,  many  people  that  we 
should  recognize  in  this  fashion  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.,  AS  A  FEDERAL  HOL- 
IDAY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
many  outstanding  Americans  and 
their  individual  accomplishments  have 
been  acclaimed  in  these  Halls.  And  we 
have  special  days  to  mark  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  birth  of  some  of  our  most 
heralded  forefathers,  like  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  But  today  it  is  time  to 
recognize  a  man  who  accomplished  a 
great  deal  not  because  of  the  power  of 
his  office,  but  because  of  the  power  of 
his  message. 

Few  have  done  more  to  change 
America  than  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
a  man  of  vision  who  for  many  Ameri- 
cans came  to  symbolize  the  equality  of 
all  Americans.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, he  had  a  dream— the  American 
dream.  And  he  fought  mightily  for  it 
without  sticks,  stones,  or  fists,  but 
with  the  call  that  we,  the  people,  shall 
overcome. 

Dr.  King's  words  will  be  remembered 
and  so  will  his  profound  influence  on 
historic  legislation  affecting  civil 
rights  and  voting  rights.  Yet,  some 
may  forget  the  struggle,  the  determi- 
nation, and  the  crusade.  They  may 
forget  that  the  air  was  saturated  with 
hate  and  fear  and  that  the  persever- 
ance and  eloquence  of  one  great  man 
inspired  a  people  and  a  world  to 
search  souls  and  right  civil  wrongs. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  there  was 
Rosa  Parks,  a  weary  black  seamstress 
who  was  arrested  and  fined  $10  for 
failing  to  take  a  seat  at  the  back  of  a 
Montgomery  City  lines  bus.  Dr.  King 
organized  a  boycott  of  the  bus  system 
and  arranged  car  pools  to  carry  the 
25,000  blacks  who  ordinarly  rode  the 
buses.  Dr.  King  and  his  fellow  minis- 
ters who  organized  against  the  bus 
system  were  later  fined  $500  for  their 
actions  and  charged  another  $500  for 
court  costs.  But  the  cause  marched  on. 
Dr.  King  told  the  story  of  one  black 
minister,  stopping  his  car  to  pick  up 
an  elderly  black  woman  during  the  bus 
boycott.  The  minister  said  to  the 
woman,  "Sister,  aren't  you  getting 
tired?"  She  replied,  "My  soul  has  been 
tired  for  a  long  time.  Now  my  feet  are 
tired  and  my  soul  is  resting." 

Thus  a  chain  reaction  for  social 
change  through  peaceful  means  was 
started.  The  cause  marched  on  with 
the  freedom  riders  in  the  sunmier  of 
1961.  It  marched  on  through  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  in  1963.  It 
marched  on  across  the  Edmund  Pettus 
Bridge  into  Selma.  And  it  marched  on 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  beyond. 

But  the  journey  was  never  easy. 
Freedom  riders  were  slugged,  burned, 
and  savaged  with  iron  pipes.  In  Bir- 
mingham of  1963  "white  only"  signs 
were  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  blos- 


soms on  magnolia  trees.  Hundreds  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  were  thrown 
in  jail  at  the  singing  of  "we  shall  over- 
come." Dr.  King  himself  spent  a  week 
in  solitary  confinement  where  he 
wrote  his  famous  "Letter  from  a  Bir- 
mingham Jail,"  telling  America  that  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  be  called  "boy"  or 
"nigger,"  to  be  made  to  feel  inferior, 
to  be  black  in  America. 

The  struggles  in  Birmingham  and 
the  struggles  in  Selma,  throughout 
the  South  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
were  often  met  by  tear  gas,  clubbings, 
and  mass  arrests.  But  the  confronta- 
tions of  violence  and  nonviolence  not 
only  called  attention  to  specific  inci- 
dences, places  or  civil  wrongs,  it  in- 
duced a  Nation  to  confront  its  con- 
science and  protect  the  most  fimda- 
mental  rights  of  a  free  society— the 
right  to  vote  and  the  freedom  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  a 
man  who  sought  to  make  a  living  reali- 
ty of  our  fundamental  principles,  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  that 
we  all  have  a  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  not  only  furthered 
the  cause  of  black  Americans,  he 
furthered  the  cause  of  all  Americans. 
Indeed,  America  was  his  cause.  It  is 
time  that  we  recognize  his  efforts,  his 
accomplishments,  and  his  spirit,  for 
with  them  lies  not  only  a  dream  but 
the  foundation  of  freedom  upon  which 
this  great  Nation  has  been  built. 


PENTAGON  SPENDING  SPREE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
derstandably, nothing  rankles  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  more  than  waste  in 
Government  spending.  When  someone 
rips  off  the  food  stamp  program  (and 
some  people  do)  or  when  someone  rips 
off  the  welfare  program  (and  some 
people  do),  taxpayers  get  indignant. 
Taxpayers  work  hard  to  make  a  living 
and  rightfully  resent  that  the  money 
they  pay  in  taxes  sometimes  goes  to 
waste. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  that  same 
righteous  indignation  does  not  apply 
to  the  Defense  Department  when  it 
squanders  money  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  category  of  egregious,  frenetic 
waste,  consider  this  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2,  1983. 

The  Defense  Department,  like  all  govern- 
ment agencies,  hates  to  have  money  left 
over  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  when 
the  Pentagon  faced  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  year  Friday,  it  went  on  a  one- 
day.  $4.2  billion  shopping  spree. 

Veteran  Pentagon  observers  said  it  was 
the  largest  single-day  defense  expenditure 
since  the  Vietnam  War  ended  a  decade  ago. 

To  avoid  having  to  return  any  part  of  its 
fiscal  1983  appropriation  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Pentagon  awarded  234  con- 
tracts and  wiped  out  what  would  have  been 
a  surplus.  Just  the  bare-bones  description  of 
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la  it-mlnute    contracts    covered    29 


Street  Journal  describes 
spending  binge.  Amongst  the 
recipients  of  this  binge  were 
Honeywill.  Inc.  ($562.5  million)  and 
General; Electric  ($434.5  million).  The 
29  page^  of  contracts  cover  several 
dozen  corporations  scattered  around 
the  country. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  these  contracts 
are  wasteful.  Many  are  probably  in 
our  national  security  Interest.  But  why 
the  last-painute  spending  rush  to  pour 
the  dollars  out  of  the  Pentagon  treas- 
ury befqre  the  money  lapses  at  fiscal 
year  en 

If  the  Agriculture  Department  did 
this  same  thing  with  food  stamp 
moneyTltaxpayers  probably  would  be 
aroused.  They  should  be  just  as 
aroused  when  the  Pentagon  does  it. 

To  gel  to  the  bottom  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  nave  by  letter  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions SiBcommittee.  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens, tq  utilize  the  investigative  re- 
sources jof  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Commitiee  to  probe  this  matter  and  to 
schedule  an  oversight  hearing  there- 
on. This  hearing  should  determine 
whetheif  these  last-minute  expendi- 
tures were  truly  necessary. 

Mr.  BjAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  1  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  una  limous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the^uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 


to    go 
Martin 


MAI^TIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
HOUDAY 

Mr.  BJAKER.  Madam  President,  for 
some  tiiae  now  I  have  announced  the 
intentio  n  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
X)  the  consideration  of  the 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  It 
was  pos  poned  once  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient ref^ns.  The  announcement  was 

that  time,  and  then  again  last 

week,  t  lat  on  today  we  would  go  to 
that  mcEisure,  and  indeed  we  will.  That 
is  H.R.  3706,  which  is  Calendar  Order 
No.  343. 

Madsun  President,  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  minority  leader,  who  is 
aware  o  I  the  situation;  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Commiitee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolinli,  with  the  distinguished  Sena 
tor  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole);  and  with 
Senatoi;  Helms,  who  is  on  the  floor. 

Madan  President,  first,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3706,  Ci  ilendar  Order  No.  343. 

Mr.  I  [ELMS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving   the    right    to    object,    I    am 


always  reluctant  to  oppose  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  the  leader- 
ship, but  in  this  case  I  must. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr^  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as 
always,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  kind  enough  to  advise 
me  that  wsis  his  intention. 

Madam  President,  also,  as  I  will 
move  shortly  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3706.  I  suspect  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  swift  and  prompt. 

No  Senator  will  be  taken  by  surprise. 
I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side— 
I  would  even  presume  to  say  perhaps 
the  joint  leadership— to  attempt  to 
limit  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed as  and  when  we  reach  that,  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  Senators  should  not 
be  under  any  delusion.  I  signed  the 
cloture  motion.  I  was  No.  16  on  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  may  be.  Madam 
President,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
warm  and  cordial  friendship  that 
really  does  exist  between  the  minority 
leader  and  me.  I  am  told  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  first  time  that  the  minority 
leader  and  I.  since  I  have  been  majori- 
ty leader,  have  both  been  singatories 
to  the  same  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3706.  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  just 
a  few  hours  before  the  Senate  recessed 
on  August  4.  there  was  a  movement  in 
the  Senate  to  rush  through  at  the  last 
minute  H.R.  3706.  which  would  make  a 
national  holiday  of  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  felt  obliged  at 
that  time  to  register  strong  objection. 
I  did  not  then  and  I  do  not  now  favor 
another  national  holiday,  shutting 
down  this  country,  for  Martin  Luther 
King  or  anybody  else.  What  we  need 
to  concentrate  on  in  this  country. 
Madam  President,  is  more  productivi- 
ty, not  more  leisure  time.  Moreover, 
the  extreme  haste  with  which  some 
wanted  the  Senate  to  move  on  such 
significant  legislation  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  the  Senate  tradition  of 
full  debate  and  careful  deliberation. 

Madam  President,  just  so  the  record 
will  be  clear  as  to  how  quickly  the  pro- 
posed national  holiday  legislation  has 
moved  and  how  scant  the  consider- 
ation has  been  in  connection  with  this 
matter  in  the  98th  Congress,  let  me 
review  the  measure's  chronology. 

On  June  16  of  this  year,  H.R.  3345 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  national  holiday 
of  Dr.  King's  birthday.  No  hearings 
were  held,  yet  the  bill  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  the 


full  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
26. 

On  July  29.  a  bill  identical  to  H.R. 
3345  but  with  a  new  number.  H.R. 
3706.  was  introduced.  This  change  ob- 
viously was  made  in  order  to  accommo- 
date certain  House  Members  who 
wanted  their  names  included  on  the 
printed  bill  as  original  cosponsors. 

On  August  2,  this  new  bill,  H.R. 
3706,  was  discharged  by  the  Post 
Office  Committee  by  suspension  of  the 
rules.  On  that  same  day,  again  by  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  the  House  called 
up  the  measure  and  passed  it. 

Bear  in  mind.  Madam  President,  not 
1  minute  of  hearings  was  conducted  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  legislation. 
Not  one. 

In  any  case.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  received  the  bill  on  August  3. 
Instead  of  its  being  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  consideration,  for 
hearings,  the  bill  was  read  twice  and 
placed  right  on  the  calendar. 

The  very  next  day,  August  4,  with 
Senators  expecting  to  go  into  recess 
within  a  few  hours,  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  proposed  that  the 
bill  be  brought  up  quietly  so  that  it 
could  sail  through,  probably  with  a 
voice  vote,  with  little  or  no  debate. 

Madam  F»resident,  what  goes  on? 
Why  are  those  who  favor  this  national 
holiday,  which  will  cost  our  economy 
between  $4  and  $12  billion,  depending 
on  whose  estimate  you  take— why 
could  not,  why  should  not  this  bill 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  consideration,  as 
is  normal  procedure?  Why  the  haste? 

The  Senate  was  in  no  position  to  act 
on  this  matter  on  August  4,  because  I 
regretfully  told  the  majority  leader 
that  I  would  be  obliged  to  talk  a  while 
on  it.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  that  was 
the  day  that  the  Senate  went  into 
recess  for  the  month  of  August. 

Madam  President,  because  of  my  op- 
position to  the  legislation  and  because 
of  what  has  been  perceived  by  many 
Americans  as  a  steamroller  approach, 
I  had  to  make  clear  on  August  4  that  I 
felt  obliged  to  resist  consideration  at 
that  time  of  H.R.  3706.  I  had  hoped 
that  a  measure  of  comity  and  com- 
monsense  would  prevail  during  the 
August  recess  and  that  the  we  would 
come  back  here  and  that  the  bill 
would  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  that  hearings 
would  be  held  so  that  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  proposition  could  be  heard. 
But  that  did  not  occur.  The  bill  is  still 
on  the  calendar  and  my  good  friend, 
whom  I  admire  and  respect  so  much, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  has 
just  moved  for  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Madam  President,  it  continues  to  be 
my  strong  hope  that,  after  having  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  further  on  the 
implications  of  this  proposal,  the  pro- 


ponents of  this  legislation  will  aban- 
don any  inclination  to  move  precipi- 
tately or  rashly  and  consider  what  we 
are  doing  with  such  a  proposal. 

If  this  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  my  intention  to  move  to  commit  it 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  consid- 
eration and  for  hearings.  That  is  all  I 
ask.  If  the  Senate  will  simply  follow  its 
normal  procedures  in  matters  of  im- 
portant legislation,  I  assure  Senators 
that  it  would  not  be  my  intent  to  delay 
consideration  of  this  proposal  once  it 
has  been  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
unless  and  until  the  public  has  been 
given  a  right  to  say  yea  or  nay,  for  or 
against,  pro  or  con,  I  must  object. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  quick  pas- 
sage on  the  floor  of  any  measure  that 
Congress  has  had  before  it  in  one  form 
or  another  for  15  years  but  repeatedly 
has  declined  to  act.  Now  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  pressure,  intimidation, 
even  threats  that  if  Senators  do  not 
vote  for  this  bill,  all  sorts  of  unhappy 
things  will  happen  next  year.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  knuckle  under  to 
such  intimidation,  and  I  hope  other 
Senators  will  not. 

I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  change 
their  position;  I  ask  Senators  simply  to 
vote  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  where  it  should 
have  gone  in  the  first  place,  and  let 
there  be  consideration  and  public 
hearings  on  it. 

I  cannot  understand  why  that  is  not 
a  fair  request. 

As  to  the  merits  of  H.R.  3706,  I  must 
confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  given  even  scant  thought  to  the 
ramifications  and  the  implications  of 
this  proposal. 

Madam  President,  can  they  be  seri- 
ous about  virtually  shutting  down  this 
country  for  yet  another  holiday  each 
year?  Have  they  considered  what  it 
will  cost  in  terms  of  money  and  taxes 
and  jobs?  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  have  not  given  those 
implications  one  iota  of  consideration. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  speaks  well  of 
the  Senate.  Frankly,  with  the  econo- 
my struggling  to  make  a  comeback,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  need  fewer,  not 
more,  national  holidays.  There  are 
nine  already:  New  Year's  Day,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day.  Columbus 
Day.  Veterans  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  Christmas  Day. 

Now,  one  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  esti- 
mated that  the  potential  cost  to  the 
American  economy— and  he  is  talking 
about  Government  and  the  private 
sector— would  be  $12  billion. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  his  esti- 
mate is  correct  or  not.  but  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  correct  figure  lies  some- 
where between  $4  and  $12  billion.  How 
much  closer  to  one  than  the  other  I  do 
not  know. 


And  the  ironic  thing  to  me  is  that 
black  citizens,  who,  above  all  others, 
need  jobs  would  ask,  demand  this 
Senate  to  pass  this  legislation  without 
any  hearings,  without  the  normal 
processes  of  the  Senate  being  utilized. 
I  just  do  not  understand  it. 

Madam  President,  I  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  give  me  an  assess- 
ment of  the  direct  costs  of  this  propos- 
al. I  was  informed  that  at  the  begin- 
ning it  would  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $270 
million  for  pay  and  benefits  and  lost 
productivity  among  the  Federal  em- 
ployees alone.  That  is  just  for  openers. 
The  taxpayers  will  be  hit  for  another 
$692  million  to  cover  the  pay,  benefits 
and  lost  productivity  among  State  and 
local  government  employees,  assum- 
ing—and I  think  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion—that the  States  follow  the  Feder- 
al lead  in  this  matter. 

In  addition,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  the  private  sector  in 
terms  of  payroll  for  full-time  employ- 
ees would  be  $4.3  billion  for  this  one 
additional  day  of  shutting  down  this 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  prefer  to  finish 
my  statement,  if  the  Senator  does  not 
object. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  hope  that 

in  his  statement 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  [continuing].  The 
Senator  will  give  the  authority  for 
such  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  picture  of  direct  cost  for  an  ad- 
ditional holiday  looks  something  like 
this.  The  public  sector  cost.  Federal. 
State  and  local,  $962  million  for  one 
single  new  national  holiday;  private 
sector  cost,  estimated,  $4.3  billion,  for 
a  total  of  $5,262  billion  per  new  na- 
tional holiday. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  figure  is 
horrendous  enough  in  an  economy 
that  is  struggling  to  recover,  at  a  time 
when  a  chorus  of  political  voices  rises 
every  day  saying  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  unemployment,  we  must 
do  something,  they  say,  about  produc- 
tivity. I  agree  with  both  of  them.  But 
as  the  saying  goes,  "Here  we  go 
again." 

This  figure  does  not,  I  say  again,  ac- 
count for  the  indirect  cost  to  the  over- 
all economy.  Trying  to  get  all  the 
costs,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  is  diffi- 
cult, but  at  least  we  know  that  there 
are  valid  estimates  concluding  that 
$5,262  billion  will  be  taken  out  of  this 
economy. 

Now,  is  it  worth  it?  Every  citizen, 
every  Senator,  of  course,  is  obliged  to 
make  his  or  her  judgment  about  that. 
In  any  case,  whether  one  is  inclined  to 


accept  any  specific  or  precise  figures, 
the  fact  remains,  no  matter  who  is 
doing  the  figuring,  the  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional national  holiday  is  enormous. 

Now,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  that.  All  of  us  have  our  in- 
dividual heroes.  I  have  mine.  There 
are  many  notable  Americans  in  our 
history  for  whom  no  holiday  exists.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  for  example.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  there  was 
not  a  national  holiday  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  happens  to  be  my  favorite. 
There  are  many  who  would  like  to  see 
a  holiday  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or 
John  F.  Kennedy  or  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Each  of  us  could  compile  a  siz- 
able list. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  political  suicide  to  oppose  this 
proposal.  It  may  be,  but  America 
needs  to  get  productivity  up,  not  water 
it  down  more.  We  need  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden,  not  increase  it.  We  need  to 
cut  Federal  spending,  not  increase  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  sector  of 
the  electorate  feels  very  strongly  and 
very  passionately  about  a  cause,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  oppose  that  cause. 
When  people  on  one  side  feel  very  pas- 
sionately about  the  matter,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ask  them  to  lay 
their  passion  to  one  side  and  be  objec- 
tive in  their  assessment  of  the  matter. 
I  am  not  about  to  say  tViat  I  do  not 
have  strong  conviction.;  myself  about 
the  proposal  to  create  this  new  nation- 
al holiday,  to  shut  this  country  down 
for  another  national  holiday.  But  I 
think  that  there  are  reasonable  argu- 
ments and  dispassionate  analyses 
which  ought  to  help  bring  our  people 
together  on  this  issue  rather  than 
drive  them  apart. 

I  think  the  best  way  for  that  to 
occur  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  we  are 
going  to  follow  our  normal  procedures. 
Since  it  has  not  been  given  1  minute's 
consideration  in  hearings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate, 
let  us  say  we  are  going  to  send  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
where  hearings  can  be  held  and  the 
people  invited  to  come  in  and  speak 
pro  or  con. 

Those  who  object  to  it  can  never  say 
that  they  were  not  given  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  themselves  heard. 
But  if  we  proceed  along  the  track  that 
we  are  now  following,  there  are  citi- 
zens all  across  this  country  who  will  be 
resentful.  They  will  be  hostile  toward 
this  Congress,  and  they  will  feel  that 
they  did  not  get  a  fair  shake  in  being 
able  to  express  themselves  on  a  con- 
troversial, vital  issue. 

A  holiday— a  national  holiday,  in 
particular— is,  or  should  be,  an  occa- 
sion for  shared  values,  for  the  com- 
memoration of  things  which  we  as  a 
nation  as  a  whole  hold  in  common. 
While  Dr.  King,  in  his  public  image, 
did  appeal  to  many  of  those  shared 
values,  his  very  name  itself  remains  a 
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source  df  tension,  a  deeply  troubling 
symbol  c  if  divided  society. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  tensions  of 
racism. :  readily  admit  that  racism  lin- 
gers in  c  ur  society.  But  I  think  It  Is  In- 
terestlnc,  when  one  talks  about 
racism,  to  try  to  find  at  least  two 
people  li  the  Senate  or  in  any  other 
group  t<  agree  what  the  word  racism 
means.  3o  I  am  reluctant  to  use  a  word 
that  is  subject  to  so  many  different  in- 
terpretations, some  of  them  complete- 
with  each  other,  because  too 
word  racism  is  used  as  a 


•rd  to  convey  exactly  the  kind 
that  the  word  pretends  to 


ly  at  od( 
often  t] 
smear 
of  hatri 
deplore. 

A  greait  many  of  our  thought  leaders 
in  the  riedia  keep  at  a  hand  quickly 
avallablt  six  handle  to  bludgeon  those 
with  whpm  they  disagree.  They  dredge 
up  the  fevord  racism  and  apply  it,  as 
fact— when  it  is  not  fact.  But  I  contend 
that  relations  between  persons  depend 
upon  what  is  in  their  hearts,  not  upon 
their  color;  and  I  suspect  that  what  we 
often  near  described  as  racism  are 
merely  the  same  old  vices  to  which 
mankina  has  always  been  susceptible 
at  its  worst. 

The  human  soul  is  capable  of  both 
good  anl  evil,  and  there  is  a  good  bit 
of  both  in  each  of  us.  We  know  from 
experieiice,  even  from  our  personal  ex- 
periences, that  human  beings  some- 
times ch  oose  evil,  so  we  should  not  be 
surprise  1  that  evil  exists  in  the  world, 
even  though  some  persons,  for  politi- 
cal or  saciological  reasons,  may  refer 
to  somt  of  these  evils  as  racism,  in- 
stead ol  using  the  more  accurate  and 
traditloi  lal  moral  categories. 

I  say  ^hat  to  emphasize  that  Martin 
Luther  Sing's  repeated  and  well-publi- 
cized appeals  to  love  and  brotherhood 
found,  luring  his  lifetime— and  still 
find— a  broad  appeal  to  men  of  good- 
will, because  they  au-e  basic  things 
upon  which  we  can  all  agree.  But 
there  a^e  many  who  point  out— and 
they  ar«  sincere  and  they  are  not  with- 
out foul  idation  when  they  say  it— that 
the  image  of  Dr.  King  as  a  religious 
leader  b  lends  quickly  into  the  image  of 
Dr.  Kin  j  as  a  political  leader,  as  a  man 
who  was  seeking  to  use  the  power  of 
government  to  reshape  and  redistrib- 
ute the  power  within  the  Government. 
Indeed,  the  veneer  of  religious  image- 
ry with  which  he  cloaked  his  political 
concepts  created  the  very  tension 
which  1-  is  name  still  invokes. 

Mr.  ]  ►resident,  I  submit  that  Dr. 
King's  1  K)liticaJ  views  did  not  necessar- 
ily foUjw  from  his  stated  religious 
convictions,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  a  CI  iristian  or  any  religious  person 
to  appl  /  Dr.  King's  principles  to  the 
structuie  of  society  in  the  way  that 
Dr.  Klin  g  did. 

The  ension  between  his  religious 
and  his  political  views  was  matched  by 
the  tension  in  his  methods,  between 
his  pre  ichlng  of  nonviolence  and  his 
calculal  ed  use  of  nonviolence  as  a  pro- 


vocative act  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
State  and  to  trigger,  in  many  cases, 
overreaction  by  authorities. 

So  the  perceptions  exist  among 
many  in  this  country,  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King  was  really 
a  division,  not  love;  and  although  the 
anger  of  that  division  has  cooled,  mis- 
trust remains.  In  any  case,  two  genera- 
tions have  been  led  to  concentrate  on 
politics  instead  of  production;  and  the 
bitterness  that  remains  results  from 
the  failure  of  political  methods  to 
solve  economic  problems. 

The  palpable  truth  is— and  many 
Americans  are  learning  it— that  you 
caimot  eat  politics.  Dr.  King  has  been 
presented  as  a  hero  to  his  people  by  a 
generation  of  people  who  may  qualify 
as  myth  makers.  Although  Dr.  King 
used  the  categories  and  rhetoric  of 
Christianity  in  preaching  the  Bible, 
there  are  countless  Americans  who  re- 
member his  associates,  who  remember 
that  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  advised  him  to  diassociate  him- 
self from  people  specified  by  the  then 
President. 

He  was  a  proponent  of  the  same 
movement  which  today  goes  by  the 
name  of  liberation  theology.  The  view 
of  the  liberation  theology  is  that  a 
theology  of  God  and  salvation  from 
sin  is  outmoded. 

Instead,  they  say  salvation  is  to  be 
found  in  this  world  and  we  work  out 
our  salvation  by  bringing  about  some 
idealized  view  of  a  just  society  even  if 
to  do  so  requires  destruction,  theft, 
terrorism,  all  the  other  fruits  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  the  same  kind  of  libera- 
tion, I  guess,  that  was  whispered  to 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  biblical  accounts 
and  the  result  was  always  the  loss  of 
Eden  rather  than  the  achievement  of 
Eden. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Mr.  King's  politi- 
cal views  were  those  of  a  radical  politi- 
cal minority  that  had  little  to  do  with 
racial  minorities.  It  is  this  fact,  not  his 
exploitation  of  racial  feelings,  that 
makes  it  inappropriate  to  rush  ahead 
without  hearings,  without  due  process, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  in  the 
Senate. 

The  fact  is  that  Dr.  King's  program 
at  least  in  part  was  conceived  and 
aided  by  men  and  women  who  were 
not  loyal  to  the  United  States.  And  I 
use  the  term  "not  loyal"  not  in  the 
general  sense,  but  in  the  technical  po- 
litical sense  of  those  striving  for  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  refer  specifical- 
ly to  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  a  revolu- 
tionary action  organization  funded 
and  directed  from  Moscow.  Although 
there  is  no  record  that  Dr.  King  him- 
self ever  joined  the  Communist  Party, 
he  kept  around  him  as  his  prinicpal 
advisers  and  associates  certain  individ- 
uals who  were  taking  their  orders  and 
direction  from  a  foreign  power. 


Dr.  King  kept  as  his  adviser— per- 
haps, some  would  say,  his  key  advis- 
ers—men who  vowed  to  overthrow  our 
Government  and  our  way  of  life.  He 
kept  them  even  though  non-Commu- 
nist friends,  who  were  sympathetic  to 
his  cause,  repeatedly  warned  him  that 
to  keep  Communists  in  his  advisory 
and  action  structure  was  to  bring  dis- 
repute upon  his  cause.  Those  who 
warned  him  included  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  some  who  might  say  that 
all  of  these  things  are  irrelevant. 
What  matters  to  them  is  that  Dr. 
King  seemed  to  be  the  conscience  of  a 
civil  rights  movement  and  that  the 
aims  of  the  civil  rights  movement  were 
reform,  not  revolution,  and  some 
might  argue  that  the  participation  of 
Marxists  in  Dr.  King's  movement  did 
not  taint  the  essence  of  what  Dr.  King 
accomplished.  To  the  contrary,  they 
might  argue  by  participating  in  such  a 
grand  movement  these  Marxists  them- 
selves were  brought  into  the  political 
process  and  they  argue  that  it  is  good 
to  have  Marxists  participating  in  the 
system  instead  of  trying  to  destroy  it. 

But  this  comes  down  to  being  an  ex- 
tremely tendentious  argument  which  I 
do  not  believe  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
willing  to  swallow. 

I  think  most  Americans  would  feel 
that  the  participation  of  Marxists  in 
the  planning  and  direction  of  any 
movement  taints  that  movement  at 
the  outset.  Not  just  communism  itself 
but  philosophical  Marxism  lies  outside 
of  the  national  consensus,  or  at  least  I 
hope  it  does. 

Others  may  argue  that  Dr.  King's 
thought  may  have  been  merely  Marx- 
ist in  its  orientation.  But  the  trouble 
with  that  is  that  Marxism-Leninism, 
the  official  philosophy  of  communism, 
is  an  action-oriented  revolutionary 
doctrine. 

And  Dr.  King's  action-oriented 
Marxism  about  which  he  was  cau- 
tioned by  the  leaders  of  this  country, 
including  the  President  at  that  time,  is 
not  compatible  with  the  concepts  of 
this  coimtry. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  many  Americans  have  expressed 
to  me.  It  has  been  widely  advertised 
that  I  am  going  to  filibuster  this  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  know  about  that  yet. 
We  could  put  an  end  to  the  extension 
of  time  spent  on  this  measure  simply 
by  sending  this  proposal  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  or  without  in- 
structions to  conduct  hearings  on  it 
and  report  back  at  any  time  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senate.  That  is  all  I  ask. 

I  ask  only  that  this  proposal  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  major 
controversial  issues,  that  at  least  we 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
speak  out  pro  or  con  and  then  report 
back  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Judiciary 


Committee  so  that  the  Senate  can  act 
on  it. 

I  give  my  commitment,  if  that  proce- 
dure is  followed,  this  Senator  will  con- 
sume no  more  time  than  normal  Me- 
pending  on  the  language  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  reported  out.  I  will  be 
committed,  as  a  Senator,  to  offer  an 
amendment  if  I  feel  it  is  necessary. 

But  you  are  going  to  find.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, holy  wrath  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  we  follow  the  normal 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
going  to  hear  all  sorts  of  explanations 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  heard  all  of 
this  before  in  prior  years  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  as  the  King  of  Slam 
said. 

But  these  protestations  will  be 
hollow  because  if  this  proposal  is  as 
sacrosanct  as  it  is  pretended  to  be. 
then  what  fear  should  we  have  of  an 
exploration  of  the  proposal?  As  I  say, 
at  the  appropriate  time.  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  motion  to  send  this  legislation 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
cannot  recommit  it  because  it  was 
never  there  in  the  first  place.  So  the 
motion  will  be  to  commit  it  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  And  I  shall  be  very 
interested  in  observing  how  Senators 
vote  on  this  proposal,  particularly  in 
light  of  my  assurance,  my  guarantee, 
that  once  that  is  done,  once  hearings 
are  held,  once  the  legislation  is  report- 
ed out.  this  Senator  will  do  nothing  in- 
ordinate to  hold  up  action  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

But  I  do  feel  obliged,  Mr.  President, 
to  raise  a  respectful  protest  in  re- 
sponse to  the  maimer  in  which  this 
proposal  has  been  handled  thus  far. 
That  is  it.  We  can  end  this  debate  this 
very  afternoon,  get  it  over  with.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  refer  this  legislation  to 
the  appropriate  conmiittee,  ask  for 
hearings,  and  ask  for  a  prompt  report 
to  the  Senate. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  that 
that  is  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  so  that  I 
may  make  an  opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
before  making  a  formal  statement  I 
must  say  that  I  am  enormously  dis- 
tressed by  these  allusions,  suggestions, 
inferences  which  are  made  by  a  col- 
league of  mine,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  about  Dr.  King's  in- 
volvement with  the  Commxmist  Party. 
Those  charges,  Mr.  President,  were 
raised  first  and  most  vigorously  by  the 
arch-segregationists  bent  on  retaining 
the  rule  of  racism.  It  is  their  heirs  in 


the  last-ditch  stand  against  equal  jus- 
tice who  seek  to  divert  us  today  on 
this  legislation  with  such  matters. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  are 
worthy  of  response  and  I  will  not  dig- 
nify them  with  a  reply.  They  reflect 
no  credit  on  this  body,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  shurmed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding the  citizens  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  com- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  about  whether  this  legislation 
has  had  adequate  hearings,  and  there 
has  even  been  some  observation  that  I, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  have  been  some- 
what remiss  in  not  holding  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  this  legislation  was 
introduced,  I  might  say  we  had  in 
1979,  2  days  of  hearings. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported this  bill  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  6,  and  to  suggest  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
had  the  hearings  or  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  had  the  hear- 
ings, shows  gross  ignorance  about  the 
legislative  history  of  this  particular 
proposal,  and  I  think  it  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  not  only  his  understanding 
of  the  legislative  history  but  also  with 
regard  to  his  comments  about  the 
costs  of  various  holidays. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  put  Into  the 
Record  at  an  appropriate  place  the  in- 
formation that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  have,  both  reports  which 
are  available  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  have  available  to  them  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  talking 
about  the  costs  to  the  American  econ- 
omy of  this  particular  holiday. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular Issue  has  been  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  a  period  of  some  14  years  in 
one  form  or  another.  It  does  not  come 
as  any  surprise  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  or  to  this  body.  It  does  not 
come  as  any  surprise  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Judici- 
ary Committee.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  338  to  90  some  several 
weeks  ago,  and  now  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  trying  to  suggest, 
after  due  notice  has  been  given  for  a 
period  of  weeks  by  the  majority 
leader,  that  this  somehow  is  being 
sprung  on  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  Is 
hogwash,  Mr.  President.  It  is  hogwash. 
Those  same  kinds  of  representations 
that  are  being  made  here  have  been 
made  time  and  time  again,  and  I  have 
heard  them  when  we  have  had  to  call 
various  pieces  of  civil  rights  legislation 
from  the  calendar,  and  It  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate kind  of  commentary  when 


we  are  considering  the  importance  of 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  If 
we  have  that  opportunity  to  debate  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  bill  to  create  a  na- 
tlnal  holiday  commemorating  the 
birth  and  life  and  message  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  This  is  a  great 
day  in  the  200-year  history  of  the 
struggle  to  make  the  American  dream 
a  reality  for  every  American. 

These  are  difficult  times  and  more 
than  ever  before  we  must  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  equality,  to 
peace,  to  nonviolence,  and  to  the  right 
of  all  Individuals  to  fulfill  their  poten- 
tial free  of  prejudice  and  artificial  lim- 
itations. 

Martin  Luther  King  dedicated  his 
life  and  gave  his  life  to  complete  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  and  he 
helped  this  Nation  to  see  that  discrim- 
ination In  our  midst  Is  eliminated  and 
to  accept  the  right  of  equality  for  all 
of  our  people,  and  the  genius  of  Dr. 
King  enabled  America  to  confront  and 
resolve  that  principle  of  equality  In  a 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  maimer,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  true  giants  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  he  richly  deserves  the 
extraordinary  honor  we  confer  on  him 
today. 

In  these  years  of  deepening  poverty 
and  unacceptable  unemployment 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  whose 
skin  is  not  white  who  wonder  about 
their  future  and  our  Nation.  They  see 
a  severe  recession  that  closes  the  door 
of  opportunity.  They  see  an  economic 
policy  that  Is  unfair,  inequitable,  and 
unjust.  They  see  an  attempt  to  retreat 
from  voting  rights  and  housing  rights 
and  civil  rights,  and,  worst  of  all,  they 
see  a  government  that  does  not  seem 
to  cAr6 

On  August  27,  over  200,000  people 
came  to  the  Capital  from  every  section 
of  the  land  to  ask  this  Nation  to 
redeem  its  commitment  to  peace  and 
jobs  and  freedom  for  all  Americans. 
They  came  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Dr.  King's  historic  march  on  Washing- 
ton In  1963.  They  proved  In  1983  that 
the  power  of  Dr.  King's  dream  is  still 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amelcan 
people,  and  the  Item  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  of  those  who  marched  last 
month  Is  the  measure  we  are  acting  on 
today  because  In  honoring  Dr.  King, 
we  honor  the  cause  of  equity  and  the 
cause  of  fairness  and  the  cause  of  de- 
cency In  economic  progress  and  social 
justice  for  all  Americsms. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
reaffirmed  his  dream  for  America  and 
called  upon  each  of  us  to  struggle  for 
that  dream.  And  I  quote: 

Let  us  be  dissatisfied  until  every  man  can 
have  food  and  material  necessities  for  his 
body,  culture,  and  educatiion  for  his  mind, 
and  freedom  and  human  dignity  for  his 
spirit. 
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We  fjce  many  vital  Issues  In  the 
present  jCongress.  This  legislation  now 
before  i|s  may  well  be  our  most  endur- 
ing achievement.  Long  after  all  other 
actions  I  will  have  been  forgotten 
people  will  remember  his  was  the  Con- 
gress th|at  gave  Dr.  King  the  highest 
honor  oiir  Nation  can  bestow  on  any 
of  its  citizens.  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses vill  come  and  go,  but  Martin 
Luther  ;  Cing  and  his  dream  will  go  on 
so  long  as  there  is  an  America,  and 
each  yeiir  henceforth  on  this  arxnlver- 
sary  of  his  birth  citizens  of  every 
region  jnd  every  color  will  pause  in 
their  ovn  lives,  in  their  own  way,  in 
their  0)m  tribute  to  this  man  who 
brought  us  a  fuller  measure  of  justice 
than  our  Nation  has  ever  known.  In 
honorinj  Dr.  King  we  honor  the  best 
in  our  c(  luntry  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  take  some  notice  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  legislative  bul- 
letin thiit  is  put  out,  I  imagine  daily. 
In  this  case  it  is  the  one  that  is  re- 
ferred t )  as  by  the  Republican  Policy 
Commit  ;ee.  I  am  mindful  that  this  leg- 
islation Ithat  has  been  introduced  was 
introduced  by,  in  this  Congress  by, 
Senator  Mathias  and  has  had  biparti- 
san supbort  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. But  I  do  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  know  where  the  President  of 
the  Uni  ,ed  States  is  going  to  stand.  I 
know  wl  »ere  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Cimmittee  stand  and  I  know 
where  many  of  us  who  are  cosponsors 
of  this  1  Bgislation  stand,  but  I  think  it 
is  impoitant  that  we  find  out  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  stand  because  this  is  a  matter 
of  enormous  importance  and  conse- 
quence. 

I  take  note,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  U.£;.  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Commit  ;ee  on  the  issue  of  H.R.  3706, 
Martin  juther  King,  Jr.  holiday,  that 
on  the  tottom  it  says,  "Administration 
position  not  available  at  press  time." 

Well.  [  dare  say  that  when  we  pass 
this  legslation  and  we  go  on  down  to 
the  Wh  te  House  we  are  not  going  to 
find  anc  ther  statement,  "not  available 
at  press  time."  Mr.  President,  we  need 
your  int  srcession  now,  not  down  at  the 
White  House,  in  the  Rose  Garden  at 
the  signing  time,  we  need  it  now,  just 
as  we  I  ceded  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Voting  ]  lights  Act;  just  as  we  needed  it 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission compromise  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Dol:  !;  just  as  we  needed  it  at  other 
times.  Iistead  you  have  made  recom- 
mendations and  made  suggestions 
about  g  ving  tax  credits  to  those  who 
gave  contributions  to  segregated 
schools.  Today,  it  is  members  of  your 
party  a;  well  as  this  party  who  are 
prepare  1  to  stand  up  to  this  issue. 

I  certiinly  hope  that,  as  we  start 
this  deliate  and  this  discussion  here 
this  af t(  :moon  on  an  issue  of  such  im- 
portano;  and  consequence— called  off 
the  calendar  credibly  by  a  Republican 
leader  a  nd  supported  by  many  Repub- 


licans in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  it  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
supported  by  millions  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  Independents 
across  this  country— that  we  have  a 
right  to  Icnow  where  you  stand,  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  know,  and  perhaps 
we  will  not  spend  more  time  than  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  this  body  on  this 
issue  which  I  think  cries  for  action  at 
this  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
other  of  my  colleagues  that  wish  to 
speak  on  this  issue.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  such  an  exami- 
nation of  the  political  activities  and 
associations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  principally  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  mid-1950's  until  his 
death  in  1968.  Throughout  this  period, 
but  especially  toward  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  career.  King  associated 
with  identified  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States 
(CPUSA),  with  persons  who  were 
former  members  of  or  close  to  the 
CPUSA,  and  with  CPUSA  front  orga- 
nizations. In  some  important  respects 
King's  civil  rights  activities  and  later 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
were  strongly  influenced  by  and  de- 
pendent on  these  associations. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  King  him- 
self was  a  member  of  the  CPUSA  or 
that  he  was  a  rigorous  adherent  of 
academic  Marxist  ideology  or  of  the 
Communist  Party  line.  Nevertheless, 
King  was  repeatedly  warned  about  his 
associations  with  Itnown  Communists 
by  friendly  elements  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  (DOJ)  (including  strong  and 
explicit  warning  from  President  Ken- 
nedy himself).  King  took  perfunctory 
and  deceptive  measures  to  separate 
himself  from  the  Communists  against 
whom  he  was  warned.  He  continued  to 
have  close  and  secret  contacts  with  at 
least  some  of  them  after  being  In- 
formed and  warned  of  their  back- 
ground, and  he  violated  a  commitment 
to  sever  his  relationship  with  identi- 
fied Communists. 

Throughout  his  career.  King,  unlike 
many  other  civil  rights  leader  of  his 
time,  associated  with  the  most  ex- 
treme political  elements  in  the  United 
States.  He  addressed  their  organiza- 
tions, signed  their  petitions,  and  invit- 
ed them  into  his  own  organizational 
activities.  Extremist  elements  played  a 
significant  role  in  promoting  and  in- 
fluencing King's  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war— an  opposition  that  was 
not  predicated  on  what  King  believed 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  but  on  his  sympathy  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  regime 
and  on  an  essentially  Marxist  and 
anti-American  ideological  view  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 


King's  patterns  of  associations  and 
activities  show  that,  at  the  least,  he 
had  no  strong  objection  to  commu- 
nism, that  he  appears  to  have  wel- 
comed collaboration  with  Communists, 
and  that  he  and  his  principal  vehicle, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC),  were  subject  to  in- 
fluence and  manipulation  by  Commu- 
nists. The  conclusion  must  be  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  either  an 
irresponsible  individual,  careless  of  his 
own  reputation  and  that  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  for  integrity  and  loy- 
alty, or  that  he  knowingly  cooperated 
and  sympathized  with  subversive  and 
totalitarian  elements  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  hostile  foreign  power. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  bom 
on  January  15,  1929,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alberta  Williams 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  a  Baptist 
minister.  He  was  graduated  from 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  In  1948, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  attend- 
ed the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  receiving  the  degree  of 
B.D.  in  1951,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Boston  Universi- 
ty in  1955.  In  1953  he  married  Coretta 
Scott  of  Alabama,  by  whom  he  was  the 
father  of  four  children.  On  April  4, 

1968,  King  was  murdered  by  a  rifle  as- 
sault in  Memphis,  Term.  On  March  10, 

1969,  James  Earl  Ray,  an  escaped  con- 
vict, pled  guilty  to  the  murder  of  Kmg 
and  was  sentenced  to  99  years  in 
prison,  a  term  he  is  now  serving. 

OPERATIONS  "SOLO"  AND  STANLEY  D.  LEVISON:  ' 

In  the  early  1950's  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  under- 
took a  long-term  and  highly  classified 
counterintelligence  operation  against 
the  CPUSA.  The  FBI  persuaded  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  CPUSA  and  former 
editor  of  the  "Daily  Worker,  "  the 
party  newspaper,  to  become  active 
again  within  the  party  leadership  and 
to  report  on  party  activities  to  the 
FBI.  This  man's  name  was  Morris 
Childs,  and  his  brother.  Jack  Chllds, 
also  a  Communist,  agreed  to  act  as  an 
informant  as  well.  The  FBI  operation 
was  known  as  SOLO,  and  for  nearly  30 
years  it  provided  reliable  and  highly 
sensitive  information  about  the 
CPUSA,  its  activities  within  the 
United  States,  and  its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  the  U.S.  Government.  At 
least  three  U.S.  Presidents  were  aware 
of  SOLO,  and  Morris  Childs  may  have 
briefed  President  Nixon  prior  to  his 
trip  to  Moscow  in  1972.  In  1980  SOLO 
was  brought  to  an  end.  Jack  Childs 
died  on  August  12,  1980,  and  the  oper- 
ation was  publicly  disclosed  and  thus 
terminated    by    historian    David    J. 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Garrow  in  a  book  published  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Among  the  most  important  facts 
learned  from  SOLO  was  that  the 
CPUSA  was  dependent  on  a  direct  fi- 
nancial subsidy  paid  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  About  1  million  a  year  in 
Soviet  funds  was  paid  to  a  member  of 
the  CPUSA,  usually  Jack  Childs  him- 
self, in  New  York  City.  Although  this 
subsidy  was  illegal,  the  FBI  allowed  it 
to  continue  for  a  member  of  reasons- 
prosecution  would  have  exposed 
SOLO  and  necessarily  brought  it  to  an 
end,  and  the  operation  was  of  continu- 
ing value;  and  the  dependence  of  the 
party  on  Soviet  funds  meant  that  it 
did  not  seek  to  increase  its  member- 
ship and  Importance  within  the  United 
States 

In  1953  Jack  Childs  reported  to  the 
FBI  that  an  individual  named  Stanley 
David  Levlson  (1912-1979),  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  businessman,  was 
deeply  involved  in  acquiring  and  dis- 
posing of  the  funds  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
sidy to  the  CPUSA.  Levlson  may  have 
been  involved  as  a  financial  benefactor 
to  the  party  as  early  as  1954  and  may 
have  established  legitimate  business 
enterprises  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  in  order  to  launder 
Soviet  funds  to  the  party.  In  this  con- 
nection Levlson  was  said  to  have 
worked  with  Isidore  G.  Needleman, 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  trad- 
ing corporation  AMTORG. 

Childs  also  reported  to  the  FBI  that 
Levison  assisted  CPUSA  leaders  to  ac- 
quire and  manage  the  Party's  secret 
funds  and  that  he  directed  about 
$50,000  a  year  into  the  party's  treas- 
ury. After  the  death  of  party  treasurer 
William  Weiner  in  1954,  Levison's  fi- 
nancial role  became  increasingly  im- 
portant, and  Levlson,  according  to 
Childs,  became  "the  interim  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  the  party's  most  secret 
funds."2 

The  FBI  maintained  close  surveil- 
lance of  Levlson,  but  in  mid  to  late 
1955,  Levison's  financial  role  began  to 
decline.  The  FBI  decreased  its  surveil- 
lance, although  Levlson  was  believed 
to  have  occasional  contacts  with 
CPUSA  leaders.  The  Bureau  eventual- 
ly terminated  surveillance  of  Levison, 
probably  sometime  in  1957.  Some  indi- 
cations that  CPUSA  leaders  were  dis- 
gruntled with  Levison  led  the  FBI  to 
interview  him  on  February  9  and 
March  4,  1960.  It  is  not  clear  what 
Levison  told  the  FBI  at  these  Inter- 
views, but  he  definitely  rejected  the 
request  of  the  FBI  that  he  become  an 
informant  within  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Bayard 
Rustin,  himself  a  former  member  of 
the  Young  Communist  League,  the 
youth  arm  of  the  CPUSA,  introduced 
Levison  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In 
New  York  City.  Levison  and  King  soon 
became  close  friends,  and  Levlson  pro- 
vided   important    financial,    organiza- 


tional, and  public  relations  services  for 
King  and  the  SCLC.  The  FBI  was  not 
aware  of  their  relationship  until  very 
late  1961  or  early  1962,  and  it  was  the 
discovery  of  their  relationship  that  led 
to  the  protracted  and  intensive  FBI- 
DOJ  surveillance  of  King  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  FBI  believed 
that  Levison  was  still  a  Communist 
and  that  King's  relationship  with  him 
represented  an  opportunity  for  the 
Communist  Party  to  Infiltrate  and  ma- 
nipulate King  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Of  King's  dependence  on  Levlson 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  DOJ  task 
force  investigating  the  FBI  surveil- 
lance of  King  discussed  this  depend- 
ence in  this  report  of  1977: 

The  advisor's  (Levison's)  relationship  to 
King  and  the  SCLC  Is  amply  evidenced  in 
the  files  and  the  task  force  concludes  that 
he  was  a  most  trusted  advisor.  The  files  are 
replete  with  instances  of  h^  counseling 
King  and  his  organization  on  matters  per- 
taining to  organization,  finances,  political 
strategy  and  speech  writing.  Some  examples 
follow: 

The  advisor  organized.  In  King's  name,  a 
fund  raising  society.  .  .  .  This  organization 
and  the  SCLC  were  in  large  measure  fi- 
nanced by  concerts  arranged  by  this  person. 
...  He  also  lent  counsel  to  King  and  the 
SCLC  on  the  tax  consequences  of  charitable 
gifts. 

On  political  strategy,  he  suggested  King 
malie  a  public  statement  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  black  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
.  .  This  person  advised  against  accepting  a 
movie  offer  from  a  movie  director  and 
against  approaching  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy on  behalf  of  a  labor  leader.  ...  In 
each  instance  his  advice  was  accepted. 

King's  speech  before  the  AFL-CIO  Na- 
tional Convention  was  written  by  his  advi- 
sor. ...  He  also  prepared  King's  May  1962 
speech  before  the  United  Packing  House 
Workers  Convention.  ...  In  1965  he  pre- 
pared responses  to  press  questions  directed 
to  Dr.  King  from  a  Los  Angeles  radio  station 
regarding  the  Los  Angeles  racial  riots  and 
from  the  "New  York  Times"  regarding  the 
Vietnam  War.' 

After  King's  death,  Coretta  Scott 
King  described  Levison's  role:  "Always 
working  in  the  background,  his  contri- 
bution has  been  indispensable,"  and 
she  wrote  of  an  obituary  of  King  writ- 
ten by  Levison  and  Harry  Belafonte, 
"two  of  his  most  devoted  and  trusted 
friends,"  as  "the  one  which  best  de- 
scribes the  meaning  of  my  husband's 
life  and  death."  *  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  obituary  began  with  a  description 
of  America  as  "a  Nation  tenaciously 
racist  *  *  *  sick  with  violence  *  •  ' 
(and)  corrosive  with  alienation."  Ac- 
cording to  Garrow,  Levison  also  assist- 
ed King  in  the  writing  and  publication 
of  "Stride  Toward  Freedom"  the  ad- 
ministration of  contributions  to  SCLC, 
and  the  recruitment  of  employees  of 
SCLC.  King  offered  to  pay  Levlson  for 
all  this  help,  but  Levlson  consistently 
refused,  writing  that  "the  liberation 
struggle  (that  is,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment) is  the  most  positive  and  rewarcl- 
Ing  area  of  work  anyone  could  experi- 
ence." ' 


There  seem  to  have  been  few  If  any 
agents  and  administrators  in  the  FBI 
who  knew  of  Levison's  background  of 
involvement  in  handling  the  secret 
and  illegal  Soviet  fimds  of  the  CPUSA 
who  doubted  that  Levison  remained  a 
Communist  or  under  party  control  at 
the  time  he  was  working  with  King, 
and  some  FBI  personnel  have  suggest- 
ed that  Levison  may  actually  have 
held  rank  in  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
service.  Garrow  himself  does  not  seri- 
ously question  the  accuracy  of  Childs' 
reports  of  Levison's  earlier  role  in  the 
party,  but  he  appears  to  be  skeptical 
that  Levison  continued  to  be  a  Com- 
munist at  the  time  he  worked  with 
King  and  that  he  was  not  motivated  in 
this  work  by  any  factor  other  than 
friendship  for  King  and  belief  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

Garrow's  conclusion  in  this  respect 
is  open  to  question.  He  is  decidedly  fa- 
vorable to  King,  as  opposed  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  other  anti-Commu- 
nists of  the  time.  It  is  not  clear  why 
Garrow  came  to  this  conclusion,  since 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  access 
to  all  FBI  materials  on  Levison  or  de- 
rived from  SOLO  and  since  he  appears 
to  be  largely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
CPUSA  activities  in  racial  relations 
through  front  groups  and  surrogates 
and  of  the  discipline  of  the  party  over 
its  members. 

A  number  of  factors  support  the 
belief  that  Levison  continued  to  be  a 
Communist  or  to  act  under  CPUSA 
control  during  his  association  with 
King: 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Levi- 
son broke  with  the  CPUSA;  the  termi- 
nation of  his  financial  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  party  prior  to  his  work 
with  King  means  nothing  as  far  as  his 
affiliation  with  or  loyalty  to  the  party 
or  the  Communist  movement  is  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  Levlson  had  been  involved 
not  as  a  rank-and-file  member  but  as 
an  operative  involved  with  clandestine 
and  illegal  funding  of  the  CPUSA  by  a 
hostile  foreign  power.  He  had  had 
access  to  the  highest  leaders  of  the 
party  and  to  the  Inmost  secrets  of  the 
party.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  tasks 
would  be  given  to  one  who  was  not 
fully  trusted  by  both  the  CPUSA  lead- 
ership and  by  the  Soviets  themselves. 
Even  if  Levison  had  changed  his  mind 
about  communism,  his  activities  would 
have  constituted  grounds  for  black- 
mail by  the  party. 

Third,  several  years  after  the  appar- 
ent end  of  his  financial  activities  for 
the  CPUSA,  Levison  rejected  an  op- 
portunity to  act  as  an  FBI  informant 
against  the  party.  Details  of  his  discus- 
sions with  the  FBI  are  not  available, 
but  apparently  they  were  not  friendly. 
Fourth,  Levlson  testified  under  sub- 
pena  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity on  AprU  30.  1962.  This  testimo- 
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ny  is  St  11  classified.  His  attorney  at 
this  tim;  was  William  Kunstler.  who 
notorious  for  his  far  left  ac- 
in  the  1960's  and  1970's; 
had  been  recommended  to 
by  the  latter's  friend.  Arthur 
ilso  a  far  left  activist.  Al- 
though Levison  in  his  opening  state- 
ment be 'ore  the  subcommittee  denied 
that  he  was  or  ever  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  he 
refused  to  answer  any  questions 
during  this  hearing  dealing  with  his 
relation^  with  the  party  or  his  alleged 
financial  role  in  it;  he  pled  the  fifth 
amendm  ent  throughout  the  hearing. 

Fifth,  Levison's  known  policy  and 
personnitl  recommendations  to  King 
exhibit  i ,  leftist  orientation.  He  was  in- 
strumen^  in  persuading  and  influ- 
:Cing  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
in  hiring  at  least  one  other  in- 
with  known  Communist  affili- 
work  in  SCLC. 

prior  to  his  work  in  a  New 
York-baied  civil  rights  group  called 
"In  Friendship"  in  1955,  Levison  had 
never  d  splayed  any  interest  in  civil 
rights  aptivities.  The  sudden  develop- 
his  interest  in  civil  rights  and 
time-consuming,  and 
a(ssistance  to  King  may  have 
been  motivated  by  a  spontaneous  and 
endurinit  dedication  to  this  cause,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  so.  His 
own  dex;ription  of  the  civil  rights 
moveme  nt  as  a  liberation  struggle  sug- 
gests a  I  larxist  perspective. 

Seven  h,  after  King  was  urged  by 
DOJ  to  lisassociate  himself  from  Levi- 
son anc  was  subject  to  surveillance 
and  dist  rust  by  the  FBI  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  there  was  no 
effort  on  Levison's  part  to  try  to  ex- 
plain hi !  past  or  to  persuade  appropri- 
ate autliorities  (in  the  FBI,  DOJ,  or 
the  Whi  te  House)  that  he  had  been  in- 
nocent jf  Communist  connections  or 
that  hL;  relationship  with  King  was 
not  conj  lected  to  his  Communist  affili- 
ation. H  ad  he  been  able  to  do  so.  King 
and  the  civil  rights  movement  would 
have  b«en  much  more  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  King  himself  would  probably  have 
been  spEired  several  years  of  surveil- 
lance aid  harassment  by  the  FBI.  In- 
stead. L  ;vison  and  King  entered  into  a 
secret  snd  deceptive  relationship  by 
which  levison  continued  to  influence 
King  tl  rough  an  intermediary,  him- 
self of  :ar  left  orientation  and  back- 
ground. 

In  short,  Levison  consistently  be- 
haved ii  I  a  manner  that  lent  itself  to  a 
sinister  interpretation,  and  his  behav- 
ior lend  5  further  credence  to  the  firm 
beUef  <if  FBI  agents  involved  that 
Levison  remained  a  Communist  or 
under  Communist  control.  That  Levi- 
son remained  under  Communist  con- 
trol waj  and  remains  a  reasonable  ex- 
planati(  n  of  his  activities  in  lieu  of 
any  evilence  to  the  contrary  or  any 


known  behavior  on  his  part  that  would 
contradict  this  explanation. 

The  FBI  informed  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  Levison  and  King 
and  of  Levison's  Communist  back- 
ground on  January  8.  1962.  The  Attor- 
ney General  decided  to  warn  King  of 
Levison's  background  and  to  urge  him 
to  disassociate  himself  from  Levison  in 
order  to  spare  himself,  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration any  future  embarassment. 
Both  Burke  Marshall,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  acting  through  Harris 
Wofford,  White  House  Civil  Rights 
Adviser,  and  John  Seigenthaler.  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  informed  King  that  persons 
close  to  him  were  Communists  or  had 
Communist  backgrounds.  King  ex- 
pressed skepticism  and  made  no  com- 
mitment to  inquire  further  or  to  take 
any  action.  Marshall  brought  the 
matter  to  King's  attention  again  in 
subsequent  meetings.  On  June  22, 
1963,  King  met  separately  in  Washing- 
ton with  Marshall,  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  President  Kennedy.  All  three  men 
again  warned  King  about  the  Commu- 
nist affiliations  of  Levison  and  Jack 
O'Dell.  an  official  of  SCLC  who  had 
been  promoted  by  Levison  and  who 
had  been— and  may  still  have  been— a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  CPUSA.  President  Kennedy,  in  a 
private  conversation  with  King  in  the 
White  House  Rose  Garden,  compared 
the  situation  with  the  Profumo  scan- 
dal in  Great  Britain  and  specifically 
stated,  with  reference  to  Levison  and 
O'Dell.  "They're  Communists.  You've 
got  to  get  rid  of  them."  « 

Even  after  this  conversation.  King 
"made  no  move  to  sever  ties  with 
either  O'Dell  or  Levison."  '  It  was  not 
until  the  FBI  leaked  information  to 
the  press  about  O'Dell  and  the  publi- 
cation of  this  information  that  King 
accepted  O'Dell's  resignation  from 
SCLC  in  a  letter  of  July  3.  1963.  King 
had  still  done  nothing  to  sever  ties 
with  Levison,  and  not  until  after  a 
meeting  of  Burke  Marshall  with 
Andrew  Young  of  SCLC  did  a  change 
in  their  relationship  occur.  In  this 
meeting  Marshall  told  Young: 

I  can't  give  you  any  proof,  but,  if  you 
know  Colonel  Rudolph  Abel  of  the  Soviet 
secret  intelligence,  then  you  know  Stanley 
Levison.' 

This  characterization  suggests  that 
the  FBI  may  have  had  other  facts 
about  Levison  showing  a  direct  link 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Levison  himself  reportedly  suggested 
to  King  that  they  curtail  their  associa- 
tion, and  King  reluctantly  agreed. 
However,  they  now  entered  into  a 
means  of  communication  deliberately 
designed  to  deceive  the  FBI  and  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Levison  and 
King  were  to  communicate  only 
through  an  intermediary— or  "cut-out" 
in  intelligence  parlance— and  to  avoid 


direct  contact  with  each  other.  In  this 
way  Levison  could  continue  to  influ- 
ence King.  Whether  Levison  or  King 
instigated  this  clandestine  and  decep- 
tive relationship  is  not  clear.  The  in- 
termediary between  King  and  Levison, 
from  July  1963  until  1965,  when  the 
overt  contact  between  them  was  re- 
sumed, was  Clarence  B.  Jones,  a  black 
lawyer  whose  left  political  views  and 
firm  resistance  to  any  symptoms  of 
racial  discrimination  had  placed  him 
in  hot  water  a  number  of  times  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
1950's.» 

Jack  O'Dell  continued  to  maintain 
an  office  at  SCLC  offices  in  New  York 
City  even  after  his  resignation  of  July 
3,  and  King  and  SCLC  issued  contra- 
dictory explanations  of  this  continuing 
relationship.  King  himself  made  com- 
mitments to  Federal  officials  that  he 
would  sever  his  ties  to  Levison  and 
O'Dell.  but  telephonic  surveillance  of 
King,  Levison,  and  Jones  showed  that 
he  had  not  done  so  in  regard  to  either 
individual.  As  Burke  Marshall  stated 
in  an  interview  in  1970: 

If  you  accept  the  concept  of  national  secu- 
rity, if  you  accept  the  concept  that  there  is 
a  Soviet  Communist  apparatus  and  it  is 
trying  to  interfere  with  things  here— which 
you  have  to  accept— and  that  that's  a  na- 
tional security  issue  and  that  taps  are  justi- 
fied in  that  area,  I  don't  know  what  could  be 
more  important  than  having  the  kind  of 
Communist  that  this  man  was  claimed  to  be 
by  the  Bureau  directly  influencing  Dr. 
King.'o 

HUNTER  PITTS  O'DELL 

Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell  (also  known  as  Jack 
O'Dell  and  J.  H.  O'Dell),  known  to  have 
been  extensively  Involved  in  CPUSA  affairs 
at  a  high  level  of  leadership,  worked  for  the 
SCLC  at  least  as  early  as  1961.  O'Dell  met 
Martin  Luther  King  in  1959  and  had  com- 
municated with  him  by  mail  in  1959  and 
1960.  In  June,  1962,  Stanley  Levison  recom- 
mended to  King  that  he  hire  O'Dell  as  his 
executive  assistant,  and  O'Dell  subsequently 
was  increasingly  active  in  SCLC  and  was 
listed  as  a  ranking  employee  of  the  organi- 
zation." 

O'Dell  testified  under  subpena  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (SISS)  in 
New  Orleans  on  April  12.  1956;  he  took 
the  fifth  amendment  when  asked 
about  his  organizational  activities  in 
New  Orleans  on  behalf  of  the  CPUSA. 
Materials  discovered  in  O'Dell's  apart- 
ment at  the  time  the  subpena  was 
served  were  described  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  subcommittee  as  "Com- 
munist literature  from  Communist 
parties  in  various  parts  of  the 
world."  '=  He  also  took  the  fifth 
amendment  when  asked  if  he  was  a 
member  of  the  CPUSA  in  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (HCUA)  on  July 
30,  1958.  O'Dell,  according  to  an  FBI 
report  of  1962.  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
CPUSA  in  December  1959.  and.  ac- 
cording to  information  submitted  to 


HUCA  in  1961,  was  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  as  of  that  year.'^ 
As  Garrow  states: 

No  one.  Including  O'Dell,  denied  his  work 
with  the  Communist  Party  from  the  late 
1940's  to  at  least  the  late  1950's.>« 

O'Dell  is  an  associate  editor  of  Free- 
domways,  a  magazine  described  in 
1964  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  an  organ 
which  the  CPUSA  continues  to  use  as 
a  vehicle  of  propaganda.  One  of  the 
editors  of  Freedomways  is  Esther 
Jackson,  a  member  of  the  CPUSA  and 
wife  of  James  Jackson,  a  leader  of  the 
CPUSA.  O'Dell,  as  well  as  James  Jack- 
son, are  included  in  a  "list  of  mem- 
bers" of  the  World  Peace  Council  for 
1980-83.  The  World  Peace  Council, 
long  known  as  a  Soviet-controlled 
front  organization,  was  described  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
1982  as  "the  major  Soviet-controlled 
international  front  organization."  '* 

In  October  1962,  various  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  using  informa- 
tion provided  them  by  the  FBI.  ex- 
posed O'Dell's  Commimist  affiliations 
and  his  current  ties  to  King  and  the 
SCLC.  King  issued  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment that  sought  to  minimize  O'Dell's 
work  with  the  SCLC  and  accepted 
O'Dell's  resignation.  As  Garrow  states: 

The  resignation  .  .  .  was  more  fiction  than 
fact,  as  King's  own  message  and  appoint- 
ment books  for  late  1962  and  the  first  half 
of  1963  reflect." 

Further  news  stories  of  June  1963, 
which  exposed  O'Dell's  continuing  re- 
lationship with  King  and  his  presence 
in  the  New  York  office  of  SCLC,  cou- 
pled with  warnings  from  the  Kennedy 
administration  led  King  again  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  O'Dell  on 
July  3,  1963.  Even  after  this  date,  how- 
ever, FBI  surveillance  showed  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  between  O'Dell 
and  SCLC. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  O'Dell's  ex- 
tensive and  high  level  activities  in  and 
for  the  Communist  Party,  and  his  af- 
filiations since  1961  strongly  suggest 
continued  adherence  to  and  sympathy 
for  the  CPUSA  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  present  day.  Despite  these  ties 
and  King's  knowledge  of  them.  King 
promoted  O'Dell  within  the  SCLC  at 
the  behest  of  Levison  and  retained  his 
help  after  twice  publicly  claiming  to 
have  disassociated  himself  from  O'Dell 
following  strong  and  explicit  warnings 
from  the  Kennedy  administration 
about  O'Dell's  Communist  background 
and  affiliations. 

SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

Stanley  Levison  and  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell  were  not  the  only  individuals  of 
Communist  background  with  whom 
Martin  Luther  King  was  in  contact 
and  from  whom  he  received  advice,  al- 
though they  were  in  a  better  position 
than  most  to  exert  influence  on  him. 
From  the  mid  1950's  through  at  least 
the  early  1960's,  King  and  the  SCLC 
were  closely  involved  with  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Southern  Confer- 


ence Educational  Fund  (SCEF).  essen- 
tially a  Communist  front  organization. 
SCEF  was  itself  dominated  by  the 
Conununist  Party  through  the  party 
members  who  ran  it,  and  some  of 
these  individuals  provided  assistance 
to  King  and  exerted  influence  on  him 
and  the  SCLC. 

A.  BACKGROUND  OF  SCEF 

SCEF  was  originally  founded  as  part 
of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Human  Wel- 
fare (SCHW),  founded  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  September  6.  1938.  SCHW  was 
originally  located  in  Nashville.  Tenn., 
but  later  moved  to  New  Orleans.  La.  In 
1947.  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Issued  a  report  on 
SCHW.  which  found: 

Decisive  and  key  posts  (of  SCHW)  are  in 
most  instances  controlled  by  persons  whose 
record  is  faithful  to  the  line  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare  is  perhaps  the  most  deviously  cam- 
ouflaged Communist-front  organization. 
When  put  to  the  following  acid  test  it  re- 
veals its  true  character: 

1.  It  shows  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

2.  It  has  consistently  refused  to  take  sharp 
issue  with  the  activities  and  policies  of 
either  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

3.  It  has  maintained  in  decisive  posts  per- 
sons who  have  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
mimist press. 

4.  It  has  displayed  consistent  anti-Ameri- 
can bias  and  pro-Soviet  bias,  despite  profes- 
sions, in  generalities,  of  love  for  America." 

In  1944  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  (SCUA)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  cited 
SCHW  as  a  Communist  front.  •* 

Soon  after  Its  identification  as  a 
CPUSA  front  in  1947,  SCHW  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  continued.  SCEF 
maintained  the  same  address  as 
SCHW  (808  Perdldo  Street,  New  Orle- 
ans. La.)  and  published  the  same  peri- 
odical ("the  Southern  Patriot").  In 
1954  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  (SISS)  held  hearings 
In  New  Orleans  on  SCEF  and  found 
that  at  least  11  former  officials  of 
SCHW  were  or  had  been  also  officials 
of  SCEF.  Among  these  were  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  director  of  SCEF. 
both  of  whom  were  Identified  In  testi- 
mony taken  under  oath  as  having  been 
members  of  the  CPUSA  and  as  having 
been  under  the  discipline  of  the 
CPUSA.  Both  individuals  in  their  own 
testimony  denied  these  allegations. 
The  Subcommittee  concluded  in  Its 
report  that— 

An  objective  study  of  the  entire  record 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  Inc..  is  oper- 
ating with  substantially  the  same  leadership 
and  purposes  as  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tion, the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare. 

The  subconunlttee  accordingly  recom- 
mends that  the  Attorney  General  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  present  this  matter 
before    the    Subversive    Activities    Control 


Board  in  order  that  a  determination  can  be 
made  as  to  the  status  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund.  Inc." 

B.  BACKGROUNDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LEADERS  OF 
SCEF 

At  least  two  key  associates  of  Martin 
Luther  King  were  formally  associated 
with  SCEF  as  well  as  with  the  SCLC 
Itself.  The  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  King's  principal  vehi- 
cle for  civil  rights  activism,  was  offi- 
cially founded  In  Montgomery.  Ala., 
on  August  7-8,  1957.  Among  the  guests 
at  the  organizational  meeting  In  Mont- 
gomery was  Ella  J.  Baker  of  New  York 
City,  of  the  "In  Friendship"  organiza- 
tlon.^"  Baker  was  also  formally  associ- 
ated with  SCEF  as  of  October  1963,  as 
a  'special  consultant."  In  1959  Baker 
established  SCLC  headquarters  In  At- 
lanta. Ga..  and  was  a  long-standing 
friend  of  Martin  Luther  King.  She 
later  played  a  key  role  In  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  an  organization  that  became 
notorious  In  the  1960's  for  Its  advocacy 
and  Instigation  of  racial  discord  and  vi- 
olence. John  Lewis,  a  founder  of 
SNCC,  described  Ella  Baker  as  the 
spiritual  mother,  I  guess  you  would 
callher,  of  SNCC.2' 

Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
"In  Friendship"  organization  of  which 
Ella  Baker  was  the  representative  at 
the  SCLC  organizational  meeting  In 
1957.  However,  Stanley  Levison  also 
was  closely  Involved  with  this  organi- 
zation In  New  York.  According  to 
Garrow: 

Levison  .  .  .  had  first  become  involved  In 
the  southern  civil  rights  struggle  as  one  of 
the  most  active  sponsors  of  a  New  York 
group  named  In  Friendship.  Organized  in 
1955  and  1956.  In  Friendship  provided  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  southern  blacks  who 
had  suffered  white  retaliation  because  of 
their  political  activity.  In  Friendship  has 
sponsored  a  large  May,  1956.  rally  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  to  salute  such  southern 
activists,  and  a  good  percentage  of  the  funds 
raised  went  to  King's  Montgomery  Improve- 
ment Association.^' 

It  was  Levison  who,  with  Bayard 
Rustln,  sent  Ella  Baker  to  Atlanta  to 
oversee  the  SCLC  office  in  that  city, 
just  as  he  had  brought  O'DeU  Into  the 
SCLC  office  In  New  York. 

Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  SCLC  In  1957,  was  In 
1963  the  president  and  a  former  vice 
president  of  SCEF.  Shuttlesworth  was 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Montgomery  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, through  which  King  and  other 
civil  rights  activists  became  involved  in 
civil  rights  work.  Several  other  Individ- 
uals affiliated  with  SCEF  as  organiza- 
tional leaders  were  alleged  under  oath 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  to  have  accepted  party 
discipline  or  can  be  shown  to  have  had 
ties  to  known  Communist  Party  front 
organizations.  Internal  documents  of 
SCEF  reveal  that  Martin  Luther  King 
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was   in   close   contact 
these  lexers  of  SCEP. 

First,  Aubrey  Williams:  president 
of  SCEF  in  1963,  Williams 
n  Identified  as  a  member  of 
_SA  and  as  having  accepted 
pline  of  the  Communist  Party 
'stimony  of  two  former  mem- 
the  party,  Paul  Crouch  and 

^.Butler,  before  SISS  in  1954. 

Wllli'ani  denied  these  allegations. 

Second,  Dr.  James  A.  Dombrowski: 
exectutlve  director  of  SCEF,  Dom- 
browski! had  also  been  identified  as  a 
membe^  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
as  having  accepted  party  discipline  by 
witness!  IS  Crouch  and  Butler  before 
SISS  ii  1954.  Dombrowski  denied 
these  allegations. 2 5 

Third  Carl  Braden:  field  organizer 
for  SCI  IF,  Braden  was  identified  as  a 
membei  of  the  CPUSA  in  the  testimo- 
ny of  A  Iberta  Aheam,  an  FBI  inform- 
ant in  t  le  party,  before  SISS  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  957.  Braden  later  served  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  SCEF  (1966-70) 
and,  ur  til  1973,  information  director 
of  SCE]  \  Braden  was  indicted  and  con- 
viced  01  advocacy  of  criminal  sedition 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  1954  and 
was  sei  tenced  to  15  years  imprison- 
ment; tie  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  de;ision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ii  Peniisylvania  v.  Nelson,  350 
U.S.  4S7  (1956),  which  struck  down 
State  sedition  laws.  In  1959  Braden 
was  cor  victed  of  contempt  of  Congress 
for  re  using  to  answer  questions 
before  :  ICUA.  Braden  served  a  year  in 
a  Feder  al  penitentiary  for  this  offense, 
and  his  conviction  was  upheld  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Braden's  wife, 
Anne  N  cCarty  Braden,  was  also  identi- 
fied by  /Uberta  Aheam  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  testimony 
before  i  SISS  in  1957.  Arme  Braden  also 
was  ac  ;ive  within  the  leadership  of 
SCEF.^ ' 

Fourth,  William  Howard  Melish: 
Easterr  representative  of  SCEF  (in 
New  Y)rk  City)  in  1963,  Melish  was 
identif i  ;d  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist PiJty  in  testimony  before  the 
Subverive  Activities  Control  Board 
(SACB  in  1956  in  connection  with 
SACB  1  learlngs  on  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  /merican  Soviet  FYiendship,  de- 
scribed by  HCUA  as  the  Communist 
Party's  principal  front  for  all  things 
Russian  and  included  in  the  Attorney 
General's  List  of  Subversive  Organiza- 
tions i»ursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10450.  William  Howard  Melish  is  the 
father  af  Howard  Jeffrey  Melish  (also 
known  as  Jeff  Melish),  a  member  of 
the  Student  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS)  iind  of  the  violent  Weatherman 
faction  of  SDS.  Jeff  Melish  was  arrest- 
ed in  Chicago  during  the  violent  days 
of  rase  rioting  organized  by  the 
Weatherman  faction  in  1969;  he  at- 
tended the  '^th  World  Youth  Festival 
in  Sofia.  Bulgaria,"  in  1968  and  trav- 
eled to  Cuba  in  1970.** 


Fifth,  Benjamin  E.  Smith:  formerly 
counsel  to  and  in  1963  treasurer  of 
SCEF,  Smith  as  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  (NLG),  repeatedly  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  organization,  in  1956 
and  in  1962  was  listed  as  cosecretary  of 
the  NLG  Committee  to  Assist  South- 
em  Lawyers.  In  the  1950's  Smith  was 
active  in  the  legal  defense  of  persons 
charged  with  violating  the  Smith  Act. 
and  in  at  least  one  instance  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  received  funds  from 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, an  organization  also  identified 
as  a  Communist  front  organization.^* 

C.  INTERNAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  SCEF 

On  October  4,  1963.  State  and  local 
police  raided  the  headquarters  of 
SCEF  in  New  Orleans  and  seized  a 
nimiber  of  internal  documents,  memo- 
randa, and  letters.  Much  of  this  mate- 
rial shows  extensive  involvement  on 
the  part  of  SCEF  and  its  staff  in  the 
activities  of  other  CPUSA  front  orga- 
nizations. Several  of  the  docimients 
reveal  a  close  relationship  between 
SCEF  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
These  documents  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  an  appeal  to  sign  a  petition  to 
President  Kennedy  for  executive  clem- 
ency for  Carl  Braden,  recently  convict- 
ed of  contempt  of  Congress  for  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  questions  before 
HCUA.  Among  the  signatures  on  the 
appeal  found  in  SCEF  offices  are 
those  of  the  Reverand  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  of  two 
former  presidents  of  SCEF  Aubrey 
Williams  and  Edgar  A.  Love  and  of  a 
future  president  of  SCEF,  Fred  Shutt- 
lesworth.  In  addition  to  King  and 
Shuttlesworth,  other  officers  of  the 
SCLC  also  signed  the  appeal:  Rev.  C. 
K.  Steele,  first  vice-president  of  SCLC, 
and  Rev.  Ralph  Aberaathy.  treasurer, 
SCLC." 

Second,  a  memorandum,  dated  Janu- 
ary 18,  1963,  from  Carl  Braden  to 
Howard  Melish  (both  of  whom  had 
been  identified  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party),  "In  re  Martin 
King."  Complaining  that  Martin  King 
has  a  bad  habit  of  arriving  late  at 
meetings  and  sundry  affairs  such  as 
the  one  we  are  planning  in  NYC  on 
February  8,  Braden  suggested,  as  a 
means  to  correct  King's  habit,  that— 

Either  you  or  Jim  Dombrowski  should 
write  him  at  his  home,  asking  him  to  come 
to  a  dinner  with  you  or  Mogulescu  or  some 
of  the  key  people  ....  The  dinner  invita- 
tion to  his  home  will  serve  to  remind  him  of 
the  engagement  that  night  and  will  also  pin 
down  whether  he  will  be  there.*" 

The  significance  of  this  memoran- 
dum is  that  it  shows  identified  Com- 
munists—Braden.  Melish.  and  Dom- 
browski—planning  the  influencing  and 
manipulation  of  King  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  assumption  of  the 
memorandum  is  that  Melish  and  Dom- 
browski at  least  were  close  enough  to 
King  to  invite  him  to  dinner  and  to 


expect  to  be  able  to  exert  influence  on 
him. 

Third,  a  photograph  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Carl  Braden,  Arme 
Braden,  and  James  A.  Dombrowski, 
with  the  legend  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph  in  the  handwriting  of 
Dombrowski,  "The  6th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Southem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  September  25  to  28,  1962."" 

Fourth  a  check  dated  March  7,  1963. 
for  $167.74.  issued  by  SCEF  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  with  the  no- 
tation "N.Y.  exp."  (New  York  ex- 
penses), and  signed  by  Benjamin  E. 
Smith  and  James  A.  Domrowski,  treas- 
urer and  executive  director  of  SCEF 
respectively.  The  Southem  Patriot  of 
March  1963  reported  that  King  paid 
high  tribute  to  SCEF  in  his  remarks  at 
the  reception  of  the  New  York  Friends 
of  SCEF,  and  the  UE  News,  official 
ogran  of  the  United  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  re- 
ported on  October  21.  1963,  that  King 
protested  the  seizure  of  the  records  of 
SCEF  in  Louisana  and  the  arrest  of 
two  of  its  leaders  and  an  attorney 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks.^" 

Fifth,  a  letter  on  the  stationery  of 
SCEF  apparently  from  Dombrowski  to 
Dr.  Lee  Lorch.  dated  August  2,  1963. 
Lee  Lorch  was  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  testimony 
under  oath  by  John  J.  Edmiston. 
former  member  of  the  party,  in  a 
hearing  before  HCUA  on  July  12,  1950. 
The  letter  from  Dombrowski  to  Lorch 
discusses  activities  supportive  of  civil 
rights  legislation  then  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Congress,  and  proposes  the 
following: 

As  part  of  a  massive  letter  writing  cam- 
paign, we  propose  to  place  a  full-page  ad  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  In  each  of  these  15 
states. 

We  enclose  a  layout  and  text  for  the  ad  to 
be  signed  by  the  Southem  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
president;  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee;  and  SCEF. 

SCEF  will  raise  the  money.  It  will  take 
about  $10,000  to  place  the  ad  in  one  newspa- 
per in  each  of  the  15  states,  $20,000  in  two 
papers  per  state,  etc." 

Sixth,  a  memorandiun  from  Dom- 
browski to  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  SCEF,  dated  June  20. 
1962.  "Re:  Atlanta  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Civil  Liberties."  The 
memorandum  states  in  part: 

For  almost  a  year  the  staff  has  been  dis- 
cussing with  various  leaders  in  Atlanta  the 
possibility  of  a  Southwide  conference  in 
that  city  on  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
There  has  been  a  most  encouraging  re- 
sponse. Most  gratifying  is  the  interest 
shown  by  a  number  of  organizations  which 
in  the  past  have  not  publicly  associated 
themselves  with  projects  in  which  the  SCEF 
was  involved. 

The  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker  of  SCEF  has 
promised  his  cooperation,  including  the  per- 
sonal participation  of  the  SCLC  president. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 


Seventh,  a  letter,  dated  July  27, 
1963.  from  Carl  Braden  to  James  Dom- 
browski, which  states  in  part: 

The  pressure  that  has  been  put  on  Martin 
(Luther  King,  Jr.)  about  (Hunter  Pitts) 
O'Dell  helps  to  explain  why  he  has  been 
ducking  us.  1  suspected  there  was  something 
of  this  sort  in  the  wind. 

The  UPI  has  carried  a  story  quoting 
Martin  as  saying  they  have  dumped  O'Dell 
for  the  second  time  because  of  fear  that  the 
segregationists  (sic)  would  use  It  against 
them.  He  expressed  no  distaste  for  Commu- 
nists or  their  beliefs,  merely  puts  It  on  the 
pragmatic  basis  that  SCLC  can't  handle  the 
charges  of  Communism.  This  is  a  quite  in- 
teresting development. 

So  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  Martin  and 
SCLC  alone  untU  they  feel  like  coming 
around  to  us.  They'll  be  back  when  the 
Kennedys  and  other  assorted  other  [delet- 
ed] opportunists  with  whom  they  are  now 
consorting  have  wrung  all  usefulness  out  of 
them— or  rather  when  they  have  become  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Right  now  the 
Red-baiters  in  New  York  are  holding  Martin 
and  SCLC  as  prisoners  through  offers  of 
ISLTge  sums  of  money.  We  shall  see  If  they 
get  the  money  and,  if  they  do,  how  much  of 
a  yoke  it  puts  upon  them." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
summer  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
had  urged  King  to  sever  relations  with 
O'Dell  and  that  King  had  appeared  to 
do  so  by  accepting  O'Dell's  resignation 
from  SCLC.  FBI  surveillance  showed, 
however,  that  O'Dell  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  New  York  office  of  SCLC. 

The  documents  cited  above  show 
clearly  first,  that  individuals  in  the 
leadership  of  SCEF,  identified  in  testi- 
mony under  oath  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  generally  well 
known  for  their  activities  on  behalf  of 
communism,  considered  themselves  to 
be  on  close  terms  with  Martin  Luther 
King  and  in  a  position  to  exert  influ- 
ence on  him.  and  second,  that  King 
himself  had  no  objection  to  working 
with  identified  Communists  except  on 
the  pragmatic  basis  that  Communist 
affiliation  might  lend  his  activities  a 
negative  public  image  and  be  counter- 
productive. Indeed,  King  appears  to 
have  worked  closely  with  individuals 
generally  identified  as  Communists. 
king's  activites  on  behalf  of  other 

communist  or  communist  front  groups 

In  addition  to  his  association  and  co- 
operation with  SCEF  and  its  leaders, 
Martin  Luther  King  also  associated 
and  cooperated  with  a  number  of 
groups  known  to  be  CPUSA  front  or- 
ganizations or  to  be  heavily  penetrated 
and  influenced  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  On  October  4,  1967, 
Congressman  John  M.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio,  at  that  time  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  an  au- 
thoritative spokeman  on  internal  secu- 
rity matters,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  extensive  documenta- 
tion of  King's  activities  in  this 
regard;  '* 

First,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  "National 
Appeal  for  Freedom,"  held  in  Wash- 


ington. D.C..  November  19-21,  1960,  of 
the  Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for 
Morton  Sobell.  a  group  identified  as  a 
Conmiunist  front  organization  by 
HCUA  and  SISS  in  1956. 

Second.  King  sent  a  congratulatory 
telegram  to  the  27th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America 
(UE)  in  1962.  UE  was  expelled  from 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions (CIO)  in  1949  on  grounds  that  it 
was  dominated  by  Communists,  and  in 
1944  the  SCUA.  in  a  report  on  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee,  found 
that— 

The  600,000  members  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  (employed  In  many  of  the  most 
vital  American  defense  Industries)  are  sub- 
mitting to  an  entrenched  Communist  lead- 
ership." 

Third,  in  May  1962,  King  addressed 
the  convention  of  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers  of  America  (UPWA). 
Stanley  Levision  wrote  this  speech. 
Charles  Hayes  of  Chicago  of  UPHW 
was  a  guest  at  the  founding  meeting  of 
the  SCLC  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
1957  with  Ella  J.  Baker  of  "In  Friend- 
ship." The  annual  report  of  HCUA  for 
1959  states  that  Charles  A.  Hayes  of 
Chicago  had  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by 
two  witnesses:  by  John  Hackney,  a 
former  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  had  served  as  a  Communist 
in  several  party  units  within  the  meat- 
packing industry,  and  by  Carl  Nelson, 
who  stated  that  he  had  attended  many 
Communist  Party  meetings  with  Mr. 
Hayes.s"  In  1952,  in  testimony  before 
HCUA,  witness  Roy  Thompson,  a 
former  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  a  former  official  of  UPWA 
in  Chicago,  stated  that  he  had  attend- 
ed Communist  training  meetings  in 
which  instructions  in  communism 
were  given  by  a  Mr.  Charley  Hayes." 
In  1959.  witness  Carl  Nelson,  a  former 
Communist  and  worker  in  the  meat- 
packing industry,  testified  before 
HCUA  that  the  Communist  Party  de- 
liberately sought  to  infiltrate  its  mem- 
bers into  the  meatpacking  industry  be- 
cause they  would  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  cut  off  food  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  event  of  war.'*  Mr. 
Nelson  also  identifed  as  having  been 
Communists  the  editor  of  the  official 
organ  of  the  UPWA,  two  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union,  a  departmen- 
tal director  of  the  union,  a  district  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  union,  a  secre- 
tary in  the  international  office  of  the 
union,  and  a  former  president  of  a 
local  of  the  UPWA,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  was  a  district  director  of 
the  UPWA,  and  his  secretary.'* 

Fourth,  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
luncheon  speaker  at  a  conference  in 
Atlanta,  Ga..  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  Committee  to  Assist  Southem 
Lawyers,  held  on  November  30  and  De- 
cember 1,  1962.  The  National  Lawyers 


Guild  was  cited  several  times  as  a 
Communist  front,  and  in  1962  the 
committee  stationery  listed  Benjamin 
E.  Smith,  cosecretary  of  the  commit- 
tee and  treasurer  of  SCEF  and  Arthur 
Kinoy,  as  affiliated  with  it.  Kinoy  is 
reported  by  Garrow  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Stanley  Levison  and  to  have 
recommended  William  Kunstler  as  an 
attorney  to  Levison  for  the  latter's  ap- 
pearance before  SISS  in  April,  1962.*° 

Fifth,  King  also  lent  his  support  to 
the  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, identified  as  a  Communist 
Party  front  by  HCUA  in  1961.  Seven 
of  the  thirteen  founders  of  this  orga- 
nization were  identified  as  having  been 
members  of  the  CPUSA,  including 
William  Howard  Melish.  Carl  Braden 
was  also  active  in  the  Committee,  as 
was  Anne  Braden.* ' 

Sixth.  King  also  assisted  in  the  initi- 
ation of  appeals  for  executive  clemen- 
cy for  Carl  Braden  and.  in  1962,  for 
Junius  Scales,  former  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  dis- 
trict of  the  Communist  Party  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  6-year  prison  term  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Smith  Act. 

Seventh,  Highlander  Folk  School: 
One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  King's  career  concerns  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Highlander  Folk  School 
of  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  and  the  nature  of 
the  school.  In  the  1960's  groups  in  op- 
position to  King  frequently  publicized 
a  photograph  showing  King  at  the 
school,  which  was  described  as  a  Com- 
munist training  school,  sitting  in  the 
company  of  persons  alleged  to  be  Com- 
munists or  pro-Communists. 

This  photograph  is  an  authentic 
one,  taken  on  September  2,  1957.  when 
King  addressed  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Highlander  Folk 
School.  Shown  in  the  photograph  sit- 
ting adjacent  to  King  are  Abner  Berry, 
a  correspondent  for  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  the  Daily  Worker; 
Aubrey  Williams,  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  CPUSA  and  president 
of  SCEF;  and  Myles  Horton.  a  founder 
and  director  of  the  Highlander  Folk 
School.  Although  Myles  Horton  was 
not  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  a  witness  before 
SISS  in  1954  and  a  former  member  for 
17  years  and  a  former  official  and  or- 
gaYiizer  for  the  party.  Paul  Crouch, 
testified  that  he  had  solicited  Horton 
to  join  the  party: 

At  that  meeting  after  we  discussed  the 
(Highlander  Folk)  school  I  asked  Mr. 
Horton  to  become  a  formal  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  his  reply  was.  as  near 
as  I  can  recall  his  words.  "I'm  doing  you  just 
as  much  good  now  as  I  would  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  I  am 
often  asked  if  I  am  a  Communist  Party 
member  and  I  always  say  no.  I  feel  much 
safer  In  having  no  fear  that  evidence  might 
be  uncovered  to  link  me  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  therefore  I  prefer  not  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party."" 
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York  Times  reported  that— 
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MARTIN  LCTHEH  KING  AND  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

As  th  ;  Vietnam  war  escalated  in  the 
mid  1  >60's.  Martin  Luther  King 
became  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
critics  <if  U.S.  policy  and  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  probable  that  Stanley 


Levison  in  particular  encouraged 
King's  criticism,  since  Levison  himself 
was  also  critical  of  the  war  and  wrote 
President  Johnson  to  urge  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  describing 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  as  com- 
pletely irrational,  illegal,  and  immoral 
and  as  supportive  of  a  succession  of 
undemocratic  regimes  which  are  op- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam."*  FBI  surveillance  of 
King  showed  that  Levison  was  urging 
King  to  speak  out  publicly  against 
American  military  involvement  In 
Vietnam.** 

On  December  28-30,  1966,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago to  discuss  and  make  plans  for  a 
nationwide  student  strike  against  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
conference,  which  led  to  a  week  of 
demonstrations  against  the  war  known 
as  "Vietnam  Week,"  April  8-15,  1967, 
was  initiated  by  Bettina  Aptheker, 
daughter  of  Conmiunist  Party  theore- 
tician and  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  CPUSA  Herbert 
Aptheker,  and  herself  a  member  of 
the  CPUSA.  The  Chicago  conference, 
as  a  report  of  the  HCUA  found,  "was 
instigated  and  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  and  the  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Clubs  of  America,"  described 
by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  in 
1966  as  substantially  directed,  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party.*" 

The  scheduled  after-dinner  speaker 
at  the  Chicago  conference  was  Rev. 
James  L.  Bevel,  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  who  had 
been  released  from  his  duties  with 
SCLC  by  Martin  Luther  King  In  order 
to  serve  as  national  director  of  the 
"Spring  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,"  an  organi- 
zation found  by  the  HCUA  to  be  heav- 
ily Influenced,  supported,  and  pene- 
trated by  Communists  and  In  which 
Communists  are  playing  a  dominant 
role.  Bevel  joined  the  DuBois  Clubs  as 
a  coplaintlff  in  a  suit  to  prevent  the 
"Subversive  Activities  Control  Board" 
(SACB)  from  holding  hearings  on  the 
DuBois  Clubs  as  petitioned  by  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenback,  and  Bevel 
was  a  sponsor  of  Vietnam  Week  and  of 
the  Chicago  conference  that  initiated 
it.*'  The  report  of  the  HCUA  conclud- 
ed that— 

The  proposal  for  a  nationwide  student 
strike  was  completely  Communist  in  origin. 

Communists  are  playing  dominant  roles  in 
both  the  Student  Mobilization  Commitee 
and  the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee. 
Further,  these  two  organizations  have  uni- 
fied their  efforts  and  are  cooperating  com- 
pletely in  their  purpose  of  staging  on  April 
15  (1967)  the  largest  demonstrations  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  ever  to  take  place  in 
this  country. .  .  . 

Dr  Martin  Luther  Kings  agreement  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  April  15  demon- 
strations in  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing 
Rev.  James  Bevel  from  his  key  position  in 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 


ence to  head  up  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee,  are  evidence  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  succeeded,  at  least  partially,  in 
implementing  their  strategy  of  fusing  the 
Vietnam  and  civil  rights  issues  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  chances  of  bringing  about 
a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam." 

The  major  statement  of  Martin 
Luther  King  on  the  Vietnam  war  is 
contained  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at 
the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
City  on  April  4,  1967,  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  Vietnam  Week. 
Analysis  of  this  speech  shows  that 
King's  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam was  not  based  on  a  consideration 
of  American  national  interests  and  se- 
curity nor  on  a  belief  in  pacificism  and 
nonviolence  but  on  an  ideological  view 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  that  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Marxist  and 
New  Left  perspective." 

King  portrayed  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam as  foreign  conquerors  and  oppres- 
sors, and  he  specifically  compared  the 
United  States  to  Nazi  Germany: 

They  (the  South  Vietnamese  people) 
move  sadly  and  apathetically  as  we  herd 
them  off  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  con- 
centration camps  where  minimal  social 
needs  are  rarely  met.  .  .  .  They  watch  as  we 
poison  their  water,  as  we  kill  a  million  acres 
of  their  crops.  ...  So  far  we  may  have 
killed  a  million  of  them— mostly  children. 
What  do  they  think  as  we  test  out  our  latest 
weapons  on  them,  just  as  the  Germans 
tested  out  new  medicine  and  new  tortures  in 
the  concentration  camps  of  Europe? 

King  described  the  U.S.  Government 
as  the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in 
the  world  today  and  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  as  one  of  the  most  vicious 
modern  dictators,  but  he  spoke  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  a  national  leader 
and  the  innocent  victim  of  American 
aggression: 

Perhaps  only  his  (Ho  Chi  Minh's)  sense  of 
humor  and  of  irony  can  save  him  when  he 
hears  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world 
speaking  of  aggression  as  it  drops  thousands 
of  bombs  on  a  poor  weak  nation  more  than 
8.000  miles  away  from  its  shores. 

The  Communists,  in  King's  view, 
were  the  true  victims  In  Vietnam 

In  Hanoi  are  the  men  who  led  the  nation 
to  independence  against  the  Japanese  and 
the  French.  .  .  .  After  1954  they  watched  us 
conspire  with  Diem  to  prevent  elections 
which  would  surely  have  brought  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  power  over  a  united  Vietnam,  and 
they  realized  they  had  been  betrayed  again. 
In  King's  view,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (NLF),  the  political  arm  of 
the  Vietcong  terrorists  controlled  by 
North  Vietnam,  was  that  strangely 
anonymous  group  we  call  VC  or  Com- 
munist, which  consisted  of  a  member- 
ship that  is  less  than  25  percent  Com- 
munist. 

King  might  have  been  interested  to 
learn  of  the  television  interview  given 
in  Prance  on  February  16,  1983  by 
North  Vietnamese  generals  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap  and  Vo  Bam.  As  reported  by  the 


Economist  (London)  in  Its  issue  of  26 
February,  1983: 

General  Bam  admitted  the  decision  to  un- 
leash an  armed  revolt  against  the  Saigon 
government  was  taken  by  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese communist  party  plenum  in  1959.  This 
was  a  year  before  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  set  up  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
aim.  General  Bam  added,  was  'to  reunite  the 
country.'  So  much  for  that  myth  that  the 
Vietcong  was  an  autonomous  southern  force 
which  spontaneously  decided  to  rise  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Diem  regime.  And 
General  Bam  should  know.  As  a  result  of 
the  decision,  he  was  given  the  job  of  open- 
ing an  infiltration  trail  In  the  south.  The 
year  was  still  1959.  That  was  two  years 
before  President  Kennedy  stepped  up  Amer- 
ican support  for  Diem  by  sending  685  advis- 
ers to  South  Vietnam.  So  much  for  the 
story  that  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  was  estab- 
lished only  to  counteract  the  American  mili- 
tary build-up.  .  .  .  General  Bam  got  his 
orders  on  May  19,  1959.  Absolute  secrecy, 
absolute  security  were  our  watchwords,'  he 
recalled.'* 

King  included  himself  as  one  of 
those  who  "deem  ourselves  bound  by 
allegiances  and  loyalties  which  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  nationalism 
and  which  go  beyond  our  Nation's  self- 
defined  goals  and  positions.  We  are 
called  to  speak  for  the  weak,  for  the 
voiceless,  for  victims  of  our  Nation  and 
for  those  it  calls  enemy,  for  no  docu- 
ment from  human  hands  can  make 
these  humans  any  less  our  brothers." 

Apart  from  the  arrogance  and  in- 
gratitude displayed  by  these  remarks, 
it  is  a  logical  implication  of  this  self- 
proclaimed  universal  humanism  that 
King  should  have  denoimced  Commu- 
nist atrocities  and  tyranny  at  least  as 
strongly  as  those  he  attributed  to  his 
own  country.  Yet  throughout  King's 
speech  there  Is  not  a  single  word  of 
criticism,  let  alone  of  condemnation, 
for  North  Vietnam  or  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  for  Ho's  internal  and  external 
policies  by  which  a  totalitarian  state 
was  created  and  its  institutions  were 
imposed  on  adjacent  States,  for  the 
use  of  terrorism  by  the  Vietcong  or  for 
the  terrorism  and  systematic  repres- 
sion perpetrated  by  the  Communists 
in  North  Vietnam. 

King  portrayed  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
general  as  motivated  by  a  need  to 
maintain  social  stability  for  our  invest- 
ments and  formulated  by  men  who 
refuse  to  give  up  the  privileges  and  the 
pleasures  that  come  from  the  Immense 
profits  of  overseas  investment.  He  saw 
individual  capitalists  of  the  West  in- 
vesting huge  sums  of  money  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  only  to 
take  the  profits  out  with  no  concern 
for  the  social  betterment  of  the  coun- 
tries. 

King,  in  other  words,  did  not  dissent 
from  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  because 
he  was  concerned  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  because  of 
moral  and  humanitarian  beliefs.  His 
opposition  to  the  war  was  drawn  from 
an  ideological,  and  false,  view  of  Amer- 


ican foreign  policy  as  motivated  by 
capitalist  suid  imperialist  forces  that 
sought  only  their  own  material  satis- 
faction and  which  were  responsible  for 
the  giant  triplets  of  racism,  material- 
Ism,  and  militarism. 

This  view  of  American  foreign  policy 
Is  f imdamentally  Marxist,  and  it  paral- 
lels the  theory  of  Lenin  in  his  "Imperi- 
alism: The  Highest  Stage  of  Capital- 
ism." It  was  a  doctrine  that  became  in- 
creasingly fashionable  in  New  Left  cir- 
cles of  the  late  1960's  and  1970's,  al- 
though it  has  been  subjected  to  devas- 
tating scholarly  criticism. 

Public  reaction  to  King's  speech  on 
Vietnam  was  largely  negative.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  of 
April  6,  1967,  said  that  the  speech  was 
filled  with  bitter  and  damaging  allega- 
tions and  inferences  that  he  did  not 
and  could  not  document. 

He  has  no  doubts  that  we  have  no  honora- 
ble Intentions  In  Vietnam  and  thinks  It  will 
become  clear  that  our  "minimal  expectation 
is  to  occupy  It  as  an  American  colony.  "... 
It  Is  one  thing  to  reproach  a  government  for 
what  It  has  done  and  said;  it  Is  quite  an- 
other to  attribute  to  It  policies  it  has  never 
avowed  and  purposes  it  has  never  enter- 
tained and  then  to  rebuke  it  for  these  sheer 
inventions  of  unsupported  fantasy. 

Life  magazine,  in  its  issue  of  April 
21,  1967,  described  King's  speech  as  "a 
demagogic  slander  that  sounded  like  a 
script  for  Radio  Hanoi."  Carl  Rowan 
wrote  that  King  "has  alienated  many 
of  the  Negro's  friends  and  armed  the 
Negro's  foes  •  *  *  by  creating  the  im- 
pression that  the  Negro  is  disloyal."" 
John  P.  Roche,  a  former  director  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA),  In  a  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson,  wrote  that  King's  speech  in- 
dicates that  King— in  desperate  search 
of  a  constituency— has  thrown  in  with 
the  conunies.** 

concldsion:  was  martin  luther  king  a 

communist? 
As  stated  earlier  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  but 
the  pattern  of  his  activities  and  asso- 
ciations in  the  1950's  and  1960's  show 
clearly  that  he  had  no  strong  objec- 
tion to  working  with  and  even  relying 
on  Contmiunists  or  persons  and  groups 
whose  relationships  with  the  Commu- 
nists Party  were,  at  the  least,  ambigu- 
ous. It  should  be  recalled  that  in  this 
period  of  time,  far  more  than  today, 
many  liberal  and  even  radical  groups 
on  the  left  shared  a  strong  awareness 
of  and  antipathy  for  the  antidemo- 
cratic and  brutal  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  Its  characteristically  decep- 
tive and  subversive  tactics.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  many  American  liberals  would 
have  associated  or  worked  with  many 
of  the  persons  and  groups  with  whom 
King  not  only  was  close  but  on  whom 
he  was  in  several  respects  dependent. 
These  associations  and,  even  more. 
King's  refusal  to  break  with  them, 
even  at  the  expense  of  public  criticism 
and  the  alienation  of  the  Kermedy  ad- 


ministration, strongly  suggest  that 
King  harbored  a  strong  sympathy  for 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  goals. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by 
King's  own  political  comments  and 
views— not  only  by  the  speech  on  Viet- 
nam discussed  above  but  also  by  a 
series  of  other  remarks  made  toward 
the  end  of  his  life.  King  apparently 
harbored  sympathy  for  Marxism,  at 
least  in  Its  economic  doctrines,  from 
the  time  of  his  education  in  divinity 
school.  The  Rev.  J.  Pius  Barbour,  de- 
scribed by  Garrow  as  perhaps  King's 
closest  friend  while  at  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1948  to  1951. 
believed  that  King  was  economically  a 
Marxist  •  •  *,  He  thought  the  capital- 
istic system  was  predicated  on  exploi- 
tation and  prejudice,  poverty,  and  that 
we  would  not  solve  these  problems 
until  we  got  a  new  social  order."  King 
was  critical  of  capitalism  in  sermons  of 
1956  and  1957,  and  in  1967  he  told  the 
staff  of  the  SCLC: 

We  must  recognize  that  we  can't  solve  our 
problems  now  until  there  is  a  radical  redis- 
tribution of  economic  and  political  power." 

In  1968  he  told  an  interviewer  that— 

America  is  deeply  racist  and  Its  democracy 
is  flawed  both  economically  and  socially 
•  •  •  •  the  black  revolution  is  much  more 
than  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Negroes.  It 
is  forcing  America  to  face  all  Its  interrelated 
flaws— racism,  poverty,  militarism,  and  ma- 
terialism. It  Is  exposing  evils  that  are  rooted 
deeply  in  the  whole  structure  of  our  society. 
It  reveals  systemic  rather  than  superficial 
flaws  and  suggests  that  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  Itself  Is  the  real  issue  to  be 
faced." 

In  1967,  in  his  remarks  to  the  SCLC 
staff,  he  argued  that— 

For  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  been  In 
a  reform  movement.  .  .  .  But  after  Selma 
and  the  voting  righte  bill  we  moved  into  a 
new  era,  which  must  be  an  era  of  revolution. 
I  think  we  must  see  the  great  distinction 
here  between  a  reform  movement  and  a  rev- 
olutionary movement  (which  would)  raise 
certain  basic  questions  about  the  whole  soci- 
ety .  .  .  this  means  a  revolution  of  values 
and  of  other  things.'" 

And  in  1968  he  publicly  stated,  "We 
are  engaged  In  the  class  struggle."  "' 

King's  view  of  American  society  was 
thus  not  fundamentally  differed  from 
that  of  the  CPUSE  or  of  other  Marx- 
ists. While  he  Is  generally  remembered 
today  as  the  pioneer  of  civil  rights  for 
blacks  and  as  the  architect  of  nonvio- 
lent techniques  of  dissent  and  political 
agitation,  his  hostility  to  and  hatred 
for  America  should  be  made  clear. 
While  there  Is  no  evidence  that  King 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  his  associations  with  persons 
close  to  the  party,  his  cooperation 
with  and  assistance  of  groups  con- 
trolled or  influenced  by  the  party,  his 
efforts  to  disguise  these  relationships 
from  public  view  and  from  his  political 
allies  in  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  his  views  of  American  society  and 
foreign  policy  all  suggest  that  King 
may  have  had  an  explicit  but  clandes- 
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blacks  or  social  Justice  and 
but    the    totalitarian    goals 


and   ideo  ogy   of   communism.   While 


no  evidence  to  demonstrate 


this  spectdation,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  sucli  a  relationship  existed.  In 
any  case,  given  the  activities  and  asso- 
ciations of  Martin  Luther  King  de- 
scribed ip  this  report,  there  is  no 
reason  trt  disagree  with  the  character- 
ization oli  King  made  by  Congressman 
John  M.  Ashbrook  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October 
4,  1967: 

King  hM  consistently  worked  with  Com- 
munists ar^d  has  helped  give  them  a  respect- 
ability thet  do  not  deserve  and  I  believe  he 
has  done  more  for  the  Communist  Party 
than  any  ojther  person  of  this  decade.'* 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated earlier  that  I  was  prepared  to 
file  a  cloture  motion  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I 
send  such  a  motion  to  the  desk  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
pr(x;eed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3706,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Senators  Howard  Baker,  Ted  Stevens, 
Strom     Thurmond,     Slade     Gorton, 
Paula    Hawkins,    Ernest    P.    HoUlngs, 
Quentin    Burdick,    Spark    Matsunaga, 
Bob  Dole,  John  Danforth,  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  David  Durenberger,  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Mark  Hat- 
field. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers  know,   under   the   provisions   of 
rule  XXII,  the  vote  on  this  motion 
cannot    occur    prior    to    Wednesday. 
Unless  the  time  is  changed  by  tmani- 
mous   consent,    it   will   occur   1   hour 


after  the  Senate  convenes  and  after 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  is  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  rule.  I  will  dis- 
cuss with  the  minority  leader  the  pos- 
sibility of  adjusting  that  time  in  order 
to  suit  the  maximum  convenience  of 
the  greatest  numbers  of  Senators.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  the  vote 
will  occur  no  later  than  1  hour  after 
we  convene  and  the  establishment  of  a 
quonim  as  the  rule  provides. 

If  cloture  is  invoked.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  to  proceed  the  to  debate 
the  bill  itself  and  perhaps  even  to 
finish  it. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  I  am 
advised  that  we  will  not  finish  the  bill 
on  Wednesday  and  Members  should 
know  that  I  also  have  a  cloture  motion 
for  Wednesday,  too.  But  we  will  cross 
those  bridges  as  we  come  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  debate  will 
continue  on  this  motion  today  and 
that  we  can  utilize  the  time  remaining 
to  us  during  the  day  to  good  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side,  since  we  cannot  vote  on 
cloture  tomorrow  and  if  Senators 
wishing  to  speak  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed do  not  require  the  entire  day,  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  temporarily  to 
the  consideration  of  some  other 
matter,  and  that  may  be  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bUl,  which  is  here 
and  available. 

But  on  Wednesday,  which  is  the  first 
moment  at  which  we  can  vote  on  this 
measure  absent  unanimous  consent, 
we  will  be  back  on  it.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  cloture,  obviously,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  will  obtain  cloture. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Termessee.  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
on  his  placing  the  matter  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

While  I  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  had  to  say.  I  would  un- 
derscore the  comments  that  he  had 
made  about  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
the  effort  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  King  and  would  underscore 
Senator  Kennedy's  comments  about 
Republican  support  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic support  on  this  issue.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  imdue  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  President's  position  because 
he  has  not  responded  in  time  for  a  bul- 
letin to  be  put  out. 

The  President  is  not  obligated  to 
make  responses  at  a  time  when  bulle- 
tins are  issued.  I,  for  one,  am  optimis- 
tic and  even  confident  that,  when  the 
matter  reaches  the  F»resident's  desk, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  that  the 
comments  that  I  made  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  unfair. 

This  is  an  issue  which  is  not  new, 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress 
and  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
years.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia can  give  me  any  indication  at  any 
time  where  the  President  has  made  a 
statement  in  favor  of  it.  then  I  would 
be  glad  to  correct  the  record.  But  he 
has  not.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  at 
least  be  clear  that  this  is  not  some  new 
kind  of  an  issue  which  we  are  spring- 
ing on  the  I>resident  and.  therefore,  he 
should  be  excused  from  exercising 
some  judgment. 

If  the  Senator  can  point  out  some 
kind  of  a  comment  or  statement  that 
the  President  has  made,  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  and  offer  to  change 
the  record  and  say  so  publicly  at  this 
time.  If  he  has  not  and  has  not  spoken 
about  it,  then  I  do  think  that  the  ob- 
servations that  I  made  about  his  fail- 
ure to  take  a  position  on  an  issue, 
which  has  been  a  major  civil  rights 
issue  for  millions  of  people  in  this 
coimtry  over  the  period  of  yeau-s, 
should  be  noted  as  we  begin  this  par- 
ticular debate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  noted  that  I  make  no  rep- 
resentation that  the  President  has 
spoken  on  the  subject.  But  I  do  make 
the  assertion  that  the  President  does 
not  have  any  obligation  to  speak  on  it 
in  accordance  with  the  publication 
timetable  of  the  Republican  bulletin. 
The  time  that  the  President  has  an 
obligation  to  speak  on  this  matter  is 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  acted  and  has  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Please  allow  me  to 
finish,  then  I  will  yield  before  I  move 
away  from  it.  I  have  not  responded 
yet. 

But  I  do  think  that  this  matter  is  a 
very  important  subject  which  ought  to 
be  addressed  on  the  merits  and  I  do 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  raised  certain  Issues 
which  ought  to  be  addressed. 

I  think  it  preferable  at  this  time  not 
to  inject  partisanship  into  this  issue 
about  recognizing  Dr.  King's  birthday 
as  a  national  holiday.  I  think  the  more 
important  factor  is  that,  when  the 
isssue  passed  in  the  House  338  to  90,  it 
received  overwhelming  Republican 
support,  and,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  noted, 
there  is  Republican  support  in  this 
body,  that  the  focus  should  be,  I 
submit,  on  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
at  this  time,  and  that  there  was  a  note 
of  partisanship  injected  by  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  had 
to  say. 


It  might  have  been  preferable  if  the 
President  had  spoken  out  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  a  great  many  other  subjects, 
prior  to  this  time  on  somebody  else's 
timetable.  But  when  he  has  not 
chosen  to  do  so,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  germane  issue. 

I  simply  note— I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
at  length— but  I  simply  note  that  Dr. 
King's  birthday  as  a  national  holiday 
has  received  widespread  bipartisan 
support— Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic—and that  the  President  does 
not  operate  on  the  timetable  of  the 
Republican  bulletins. 

I  now  yield  further. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Since  the  matter  is  before  us,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  does  he  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  indicate  his  position  on 
this  issue,  as  he  is  delighted  to  do  as 
he  has  demonstrated  on  any  number 
of  three  dozen  issues  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  I  can  possi- 
bly name  or  list?  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  it  is  asking  too  much  for 
the  President  to  at  least  indicate  to  his 
party  his  position  for  those  that  might 
be  interested? 

Obviously,  we  make  up  our  own 
min(is.  But  I  also  like  to  support  the 
President  whenever  I  can.  and  I  am 
sure  that  others  here  would  like  to  be 
able  to  do  so  whenever  they  can,  as 
well. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  F*resident  wherever  I  can,  and 
I  think  I  do  so  more  often  than  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  President  to  indicate  his 
approval.  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
him  to  indicate  his  disapproval  It 
would  also  be  appropriate  for  him  to 
do  nothing  if  he  chooses  to  do  noth- 
ing. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  asserted,  that 
the  President  has  indicated  his  posi- 
tion on  some  three  dozen  items  or 
more.  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the 
President  has  not  indicated  his  posi- 
tion on  some  30  dozen  items  or  more. 
There  are  many,  many  matters  which 
are  pending  before  the  Congress  on 
which  the  President  has  not  spoken 
out.  Not  that  he  does  not  necessarily 
have  a  position,  but  that  he  has  a 
great  many  matters  which  confront 
him,  more  than  confront  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  example. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  President  is 
the  issue  at  the  moment.  What  I  per- 
ceive to  be  the  issue  at  the  moment  is 
the  tmderlying  merits  of  making  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  commemoration  of 
Dr.  King.  More  specifically,  the  reason 
that  I  rose  was  not  to  take  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but 
to  make  some  comments  about  the 
discussion  of  the  distinguished  senior 
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Senator  rom  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms),  v^lch  I  will  proceed  to  do  at 
this  time. 

The  subfect  matter  of  a  national  hoi 
iday  in  ccfcnmemoration  of  Dr.  King  I 
think  Is  appropriate  and  timely  now. 
In  my  juc  gment.  Dr.  King  has  been  a 
herculean  figure  on  the  American 
scene.  H«  has  taken  stands  against 
racism  an  1  discrimination  which  make 
him  fitting  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
national  lioliday.  not  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  blacks  or  a  representative 
of  minori;ies,  but  a  representative  of 
all  Ameri<  ans.  That  Is  the  standard  for 
a  national  holiday. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  a  number  of  comments  about 
Dr.  King.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
experienc;  to  this  record  at  this  time. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  a  c(  mment  about  liberation  the- 
ology as  ( ne  of  destruction  and  Marx- 
ist theorj  as  action  oriented.  It  is  my 
view  that  they  do  not  accurately  de- 
scribe tie  actions  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  make  this  statement 
based  upcn  personal  experience  as  the 
district  attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
where,  during  the  midsixties,  I  had 
the  responsibility,  along  with  others, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Permsylvania. 

In  thai  particular  era  there  were 
riots  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  stirting  in  Watts  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  noving  through  Pittsburgh, 
Newark,  Detroit,  and  many  cities.  Dr. 
King  was  in  Philadelphia  on  a  number 
of  occasi<ins  and  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity t<  hear  him  speak  in  1965, 
which  I  r  jmember  very  well. 

Dr.  Kiiig  spoke  eloquently  but  spe- 
cifically ton  the  issue  of  nonviolence. 
He  spoke  on  the  approach  of  changing 
the  syste  n  within  lawful  mesois  in  the 
best  tracition  of  the  democratic  ap- 
proach and  in  the  best  tradition  of 
freedom  of  speech,  addressing  the 
issue  to  change  people's  minds,  to 
move  against  racism,  to  move  against 
discrimin  ition,  and  to  move  for  equali- 
ty. 

In  196<  and  1967  I  recall  very  well 
the  very  lif ficult  times  of  the  long  hot 
summers  and  I  recall  the  riots  which 
plagued  )ur  sister  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Detroit,  ilewark,  and  Philadelphia  did 
not  have  that  problem,  but  I  think  the 
contributing  factor  was  the  presence 
of  Dr.  K  ing,  as  I  recall  very  well  in 
1965,  and  I  believe  he  was  present  on 
other  oc(  asions. 

I  think  he  was  a  stabilizing  influence 
at  a  time  when  many  who  sought  simi- 
lar objectives  did  so  through  violent 
means,  w  here  there  were  those  riots. 

I  can  t  jstif  y,  which  is  somewhat  un- 
usual, pe  rhaps,  for  a  statement  on  the 
Senator  floor,  as  to  what  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  ICing  said  as  to  his  state  of 
mind,  as  to  what  he  thought  ought  to 
be  Carrie  d  out  and  as  to  what  followed 
at  least  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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where   he  spoke   eloquently   on   that 
subject. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  accurate 
to  characterize  Dr.  King  as  an  expo- 
nent in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  of  a 
theory  of  destruction  which  may  or 
may  not  be  part  of  the  liberation  the- 
ology. I  do  not  know  the  details  of  lib- 
eration theology  as  articulated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  But  I  do  know  that  Dr.  King 
did  not  talk  of  or  incite  destruction. 

Similarly.  I  think  it  is  inaccurate  to 
characterize  Dr.  King  as  part  of  a 
Marxist  philosophy  which  would  be 
action  oriented  for  destruction,  be- 
cause I  saw  him  and  I  heard  him  speak 
about  nonviolence,  and  I  saw  that  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  what  he 
was  advocating  at  least  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

I  think  there  might  have  been  other 
procedures  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker), 
but  in  placing  this  matter  before  this 
body  at  this  time  I  think  it  most  ap- 
propriate and  I  urge  this  body  to  con- 
sider this  matter  at  the  earliest 
moment  and  enact  this  legislation  and 
submit  it  to  the  President,  who  I  think 
will  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  As  I  say,  I  am 
optimistic,  and  in  fact  confident,  that 
the  President  will  support  a  national 
holiday  for  Dr.  King  and  that  we  can 
move  on  this  very  constructive  meas- 
ure. I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.     THURMOND     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  bill  to  make  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  legal 
public  holiday  is  not  officially  before 
us  at  this  time,  a  motion  has  been 
made  to  proceed  to  its  consideration. 
It  will  be  brought  up  and.  I  anticipate, 
will  be  passed  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  then 
have  before  it  H.R.  3706,  a  bill  to  make 
the  third  Monday  in  January  a  legal 
public  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  intend  to  support  this  legislation, 
principally  for  the  following  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  my  past  opposition  to  a  10th 
paid  holiday  for  Federal  employees, 
regardless  of  how  noble  the  purpose  or 
how  substantial  the  contributions  of 
the  individual  memorialized,  has  cen- 
tered on  the  excessive  cost  of  these 
holidays.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
never  opposed  a  day  of  recognition  for 
Dr.  King,  provided  the  cost  problem 
could  be  adequately  addressed.  Con- 
gressional leaders  recently  have  as- 
sured me  that  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered shortly  to  reduce  the  overall 
cost  associated  with  these  holidays. 
That  may  be  a  more  desirable  means 
of  handling  this  problem. 


Second,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  many  substan- 
tial contributions  of  black  Americans 
and  other  minorities  to  the  creation, 
preservation  and  development  of  our 
great  Nation.  For  their  numerous  mili- 
tary and  civilian  achievements  and 
services,  our  minority  citizens  are 
surely  deserving  of  the  highest  honor 
and  recognition.  Many  feel  that  a  Fed- 
eral holiday  is  a  mesuis  of  annually 
commemorating  those  significant  as- 
pects of  American  history  which  are  of 
special  importance  to  our  minority 
citizens. 

Furthermore,  the  preference  of 
black  leaders  with  whom  I  have  con- 
ferred is  that-  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  should  be  the 
focus  of  such  a  holiday.  I  might  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  extensively 
discussed  this  issue  with  presidents  of 
the  historically  black  colleges,  black 
elected  officials,  and  a  wide  spectnim 
of  other  minority  leaders  in  South 
Carolina  and  across  the  Nation.  Clear- 
ly, the  overwhelming  preference 
among  our  minority  citizens  is  for  a 
holiday  honoring  Dr.  King,  and  I  re- 
spect these  views. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, based  on  the  assurances  that  the 
cost  concerns  will  be  addressed  subse- 
quently, and  out  of  respect  for  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  our  minority 
citizens  and  the  symbolic  significance 
of  this  particular  holiday  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  let  me 
say  that  my  committee  would  have  re- 
ceived this  House-passed  legislation  if 
it  had  been  referred  to  committee. 
However,  the  majority  leader  held  it 
at  the  desk  and  it  is  now  the  subject  of 
his  motion  to  bring  it  before  the 
Senate.  In  view  of  the  other  duties  I 
have  on  hand,  I  have  requested  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee, and  who  has  had  a  prominent 
interest  in  this  and  other  civil  rights 
legislation,  to  handle  this  bill  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Dole  has  agreed  to  do 
this.  So,  from  this  point  on,  I  shall 
turn  this  matter  over  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  with  the  request  that  he  take 
charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  wants  to  make  a 
statement.  I  have  one  that  will  take 
about  10  minutes.  If  he  would  like  to 
precede  me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  EAST.  If  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  has  no  objection,  I 
would  like  to  proceed,  if  I  could,  if  it  is 
suitable  with  him,  to  make  a  few  com- 


ments on  this  particul£ir  proposal  and 
measure  and  the  concerns  that  I  have 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  debate  that  will  eventually  ensue 
over  this  measure  needs  to  be  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  nonpartlsanship  and  in 
an  absence  of  deep  acrimony  and  loose 
accusations.  I  think  Senator  Specter  is 
correct,  that  partisanship  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  into  it. 

The  one  only  I  greatly  fear  is  that 
those  of  us  who,  for  what  I  think  are 
very  fair  and  legitimate  reasons, 
oppose  the  measure  will  be  cast  by 
high-flown  rhetoric  as  invariably  prej- 
udiced or  racist  on  this  matter.  I  think 
that  is  unfair  and  I  think  that  the 
tone  of  it  ought  to  be  cast  in  terms  of 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Not  everything  done  in  the  name  of 
civU  rights  necessarily  advances  the 
cause  of  civil  rights;  not  everything 
done  in  the  name  of  anticommunism 
necessarily  serves  the  cause  of  anti- 
communism;  and  not  everything  done 
in  the  name  of  a  stronger  defense  sup- 
ports stronger  defense.  I  know  there 
are  people  here  who  often  fear  that  if 
they  take  a  position  on  something, 
wrath  will  come  down  upon  them  that 
some  way  or  other,  they  are  preju- 
diced and  biased  people  and  that  no 
reasonable  mind  or  fairminded  or 
thoughtful  person  can  disagree. 

I  submit,  and  I  intend  to  be  a  part  of 
this  debate,  that  a  fairminded. 
thoughtful  person,  which  I  like  to 
think  I  am,  could  be  opposed  to  this 
particular  measure  yet  be  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  notion  that  every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  his  talent  and  ability  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  that  a  fairminded  person  could 
support  that  position,  which  I  do,  and 
yet  oppose  the  creation  of  this  10th 
national  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  may  have 
been  held  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  1979,  but  since  1980, 
for  example,  since  I  have  been  here 
and  been  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  no  hearings  have  been 
held— not  in  the  current  Congress,  not 
in  the  current  composition.  It  has  not 
been  so  dealt  with.  So  I  think  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  makes  a  valid  point. 

After  all.  there  are  many  implica- 
tions and  facets  to  this  measure  that 
we  ought  to  explore.  For  example,  just 
to  show  that  this  thing  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  spirit  now  of  fairness  and 
civility  and  lack  of  rancor  about 
racism,  we  have  now  currently  nine 
nationally  paid  legal  holidays.  Nine  of 
them. 

We  have  New  Year's  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Inde- 


pendence Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  Veterans'  Day.  Thanksgiving 
Day.  and  Christmas  Day.  You  will 
note  of  those  nine,  that  only  one  is 
named  after  an  American— George 
Washington's  birthday.  Columbus  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  and, 
of  course,  Christmas— Christ.  But  only 
one  is  in  honor  of  a  specific  American; 
namely,  that  was  the  father  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  for  whatever 
merit  he  had,  and  I  am  not  question- 
ing that,  ought  to  be  elevated  to  that 
stature  and,  I  remind  you.  done  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  great  Americans 
like  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  James  Madi- 
son, the  father  of  the  Constitution; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation;  perhaps 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  one  of 
the  most  influential  Presidents  of  the 
20th  century;  great  public  figures  of 
our  time  such  as  Douglas  MacArthur, 
or  great  public  figures  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, such  as  Robert  E.  Lee. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  once  you  go 
beyond  Washington,  the  founder  and 
the  first  President,  you  set  a  precedent 
where  other  groups  and  interests  natu- 
rally will  wish  to  come  in.  Why  should 
they  be  denied? 

We  might,  for  example,  as  an  alter- 
native, set  aside  a  day  called  National 
Civil  Rights  Day.  It  would  be  a  day 
where  people  were  expected  to  go  to 
work,  or  it  might  be  a  Sunday.  And  on 
that  day,  we  could  honor  America's 
commitment  to  the  idea,  on  National 
Civil  Rights  Day,  that  every  American, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  ought  to  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  talent  and  ability  and 
not  these  other  irrelevancies.  That 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  To  me, 
for  example,  I  just  throw  it  out  as  an 
alternative— what  day  might  we  pick? 
How  about  the  birthday  of  James 
Madison,  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  man  who  shep- 
herded through  the  First  Congress  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  from  which  many  of 
the  rights  come  that  have  protected 
minorities?  I  come  from  a  group  of 
handicapped  Americans.  In  short,  can- 
didly, there  is  no  end  to  how  far  you 
might  wish  to  go. 

I  know  prominent,  handicapped 
Americans  that  I  think  it  might  be 
nice  and  appropriate  to  dedicate  a  na- 
tional holiday  to.  FYanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt would  be  one.  He  was  a  polio  para- 
plegic, as  I  was.  and  after  contracting 
polio,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  twice  and  President  of  the 
United  States  four  times.  He  founded 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  which 
eventually  developed  the  vaccine  that 
destroyed  and  eliminated  polio.  How 
about  a  day  for  that,  a  nationally  paid 
holiday? 


Is  that  any  less  significant?  If  so. 
why  so? 

I  am  going  to  be  strongly  resistant  in 
this  debate  to  the  notion  that  unless 
you  support  this  particular  measure, 
this  particular  vehicle,  hidden  some- 
where down  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
your  heart  and  soul  is  bigotry,  because 
that  is  not  true. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  EAST.  A  fairminded,  reasonable 
person  could  not  agree  on  the  method 
here  but  agree  on  the  end,  where  we 
included  not  only  our  distinguished 
black  citizenry  in  this  country  but  all 
other  groups  who  have,  as  we  fre- 
quently look  back  in  history,  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  partici- 
pation in  American  public  life- 
women,  for  example,  or  again  ethnic 
origin  or  religion  or  the  physically 
handicapped.  And  so  it  goes. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
this  debate  is  going  to  be  allowed  to 
proclaim— and  there  is  no  way  I  can 
stop  it— that  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
compassion  and  solicitude  for  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. And  so  I  think  one  thing  we 
could  have  taken  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings,  and  I  will  want 
to  take  up  on  the  Senate  floor  debate, 
is  why  we  would  single  out  this  group 
and  this  particular  day  as  opposed  to 
these  other  things.  If  we  set  the  prece- 
dent of  going  beyond  the  founder  of 
the  country,  is  that  going  to  be  good? 
Do  we  have  the  historical  perspective 
yet  to  do  it?  This  takes  a  long  time.  It 
is  not  to  say  after  the  year  2000  and 
we  evaluate  the  history  of  the  20th 
century  that  Martin  Luther  King  was 
not  an  important  historical  figure.  But 
will  he  rank  with  the  stature  of  Wash- 
ington? I  do  not  know.  There  may  be 
other  black  leaders  who  will  rise  to 
ever  greater  heights  than  he.  Histori- 
cal perspective  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  rush 
through  this  quickly,  as  was  done  in 
the  House— and  it  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  Senate,  I  know  that,  I  know 
that  as  well  as  you  do— I  think  the 
issue  has  become  highly  politicized. 
That  I  regret,  but  it  will  eventually 
pass,  of  course. 

I  am  simply  here  to  defend  the 
notion  that  it  is  possible  to  look  at 
other  alternatives.  I  wish  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  those  who  will  be  con- 
tending that  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  should  be  elevated  to  the 
stature  that  Washington's  was;  that  it 
is  a  good  precedent  and  we  should  not 
anticipate  more.  Women's  groups  will 
want  it,  and  why  not?  Handicapped 
groups  will  want  it,  and  why  not? 
Eventually  we  run— and  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  facetious  on  the  point— the  risk 
in  which  we  have  no  Federal  working 
days;  they  are  all  holidays,  in  com- 
memoration    of     great     Americans. 
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with  Geferge  Washington,  the  first 
President  the  leader  in  the  American 
Revolution,  the  founder,  and  say  that 
is  that,  and  henceforth  other  famous 
Americans  will  be  recognized  in  other 
ways— dai^s  set  forth  to  simply  recog- 
nize theta.  not  paid  now.  They  will 
have  to  work  that  day.  Because  I  do 
not  see  now.  if  this  day  is  made  a  na- 
tional holiday,  you  can  resist  the  other 
groups  tliat  will  come  forth. 

I  resist  the  idea  on  the  basis  of 
precedent.  I  could  offer  alternatives.  I 
could  suggest,  well,  let  us  do  one  for 
Jeffersort.  the  father  of  American  de- 
mocracylthe  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  or,  as  I  have 
said.  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  cer- 
tainly a  towering  figure  of  the  19th 
century,  or  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  towering 
figxire  of  the  19th  century. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan- 
ship. It  tias  nothing  to  do  with  who 
your  paiticular  favorite  hero  is.  But 
with  eve-y  group  or  area  in  the  coun- 
try, then ;  is  the  same  problem. 

In  the  20th  century,  who  might  you 
pick?  Auain,  I  suggest  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  his  contribution  to  the 
handicaoped  or  his  enormous  impact 
upon  An  erican  politics. 

Could  one  really  say  as  a  matter  of 
historical  balance  at  this  time  that 
King  oi  ght  to  be  elevated  to  the 
status  o  Washington  and  that  there 
are  not  other  appropriate  ways  of 
doing  it'  I  think  there  are  and  we 
could  fir  d  them. 

I  offei  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment ca  led  the  National  Civil  Rights 
Day,  in  vhich  it  would  be  encouraged, 
at  the  federal  and  State  and  local 
level,  that  we  renew  the  spirit  in 
America  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
idea  of  e  ach  individual  American  being 
judged  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  abili- 
ty and  not  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  na- 
tional oi  igin,  or  physical  disability. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  alternative. 
We  cou  d  have  appropriate  celebra- 
tions on  that  day.  The  President  could 
use  his  ( if f ice  to  remind  us,  because  we 
do  need  to  be  reminded.  I,  as  a  person 
in  one  o  these  categories,  am  sensitive 
to  that.  I  realize  great  progress  has 
been  mide  in  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped- architectural  barriers,  gener- 
osity of  spirit,  openness  of  the  Ameri- 
can pec  pie,  employers.  But  there  is 
still  a  U  ng  way  to  go,  and  we  need  to 
be  remiided  from  time  to  time.  That 
would  be  true  of  other  groups- 
women,  religious  bigotry,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  ii  operative  at  the  outset  of  this 
debate,  whether  it  is  on  a  motion  to 
proceed  or  a  motion  to  send  it  back  to 
the  Jud  ciary  Committee  for  hearings, 
which  1  ave  not  been  held,  or  on  the 
general  merit  of  the  bill  once  it  is  out 
on  the  Senate  floor,  that  those  who 
are  for  ind  against,  decide  this  debate 
can  tafc  e  place  at  a  civil,  intelligent. 


the  excluded,  minorities,  and  the  dis 
advantaged  in  American  life,  because  I 
will  go  on  record  and  ultimately  vote 
against  this  measure.  I  will  concede 
that.  But  I  do  it  not  out  of  disdain  for 
black  Americans,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration.  I  have  them  on 
my  staff,  and  I  expect  to  have  more.  I 
have  found  them  very  talented  and 
creative  people. 

Again.  I  will  take  the  birthday  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  have  exactly 
the  same  disability  he  had.  polio  para- 
plegic. I  know  the  kind  of  physical 
struggle  he  had  to  go  through  to  carry 
on  in  public  life  and  to  accomplish 
what  he  did.  But  I  am  reluctant  to 
offer  a  day  to  mark  handicapped 
American's  because  it  goes  beyond  the 
precedent.  And  I  do  not  think  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  would  want  it.  To 
anyone  who  spent  any  time  at  Warm 
Springs  and  has  seen  the  great  contri- 
bution that  he  made  there— and  out  of 
that  seed  grew  the  conquest  of  polio  in 
this  country;  people  do  not  get  it  any- 
more—it would  be  obvious  it  deserves  a 
national  holiday. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  propose  that 
became  I  think  it  would  break  my  own 
concern  about  the  precedent— how  far 
we  go.  once  we  let  this  genie  out  of  the 
bottle,  beyond  recognizing  Washing- 
ton. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  I  do 
hope  the  national  media  will  try  to 
give  us  a  fair  shot  of  putting  the  rea- 
sonable arguments  in  perspective.  Let 
us  express  those  argimients,  instead  of 
trampling  this  underfoot  with  the 
charge  that  here  again  is  the  ugly 
head  of  racism  and  bigotry.  If  I  of- 
fered a  proposal  to  make  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  birthday  a  national  holi- 
day because  of  his  great  contribution 
to  the  world  of  the  physically  disabled 
and  you  resisted  it  for  some  reason,  I 
would  not  say  you  are  spiteful  and 
prejudiced  against  the  handicapped. 
You  could  have  other  good  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  just  as  much  as  I  have  rea- 
sons for  opposing  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length— per- 
haps ad  nauseum— and  made  my  point 
more  than  I  needed  to.  But  I  am  trou- 
bled that  as  this  debate  proceeds  on 
any  point— motion  to  proceed,  motion 
to  commit  to  the  committee,  ultimate- 
ly the  substance  of  the  bill— there  will 
be  s  steamroller  effort  made  by  certain 
high-pitched  voices  in  this  Chamber, 
eloquent  men.  honorable  men,  good 
men,  in  which  the  intimation  will  be 
that  only  the  prejudiced  and  only  the 
bigoted  could  oppose  it. 

That,  right  there,  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  bigotry,  because  you  condemn 
out  of  hand  those  who  might,  in  a  fair, 
a  reasonable,  a  civil,  and  I  hope  intelli- 
gent way,  offer  arguments  against  this 
national  holiday. 


All  I  am  asking  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  I  am  asking  of  the  media,  for  that 
handful  of  Senators— and  it  will  only 
be  a  handful;  I  know  that;  I  can 
count— is  that  you  at  least  respect  that 
we  feel  that  our  position  is  an  honora- 
ble one,  not  rooted  in  bigotry  or 
hatred  or  prejudice,  but  rooted  in  gen- 
uine concern  about  whether  this  is  a 
wise  thing  to  do.  Please  give  us  that 
chance.  Please  give  us  that  fair  hear- 
ing. Let  us  not  make  it  partisan.  Let  us 
not  see  who  can  outdo  one  another  in 
saying,  "I  am  a  greater  defender  of  the 
civil  rights,  of  so  and  so,  than  some- 
body else  is." 

Let  us  carefully  consider  it,  then,  if 
It  will  not  be  sent  back  to  committee, 
and  probably  the  vote  will  be  against 
it,  and  eventually  we  will  get  down  to 
debating  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Please,  all  I  ask  from  colleagues  and. 
yes,  candidly,  from  the  national  media 
is  this:  Give  us  a  fair  chance  to  state 
our  point  of  view;  because  a  fairmind- 
ed  person,  a  reasonable  minded 
person,  a  civil  person,  and  I  hope  an 
intelligent  person  could  be  opposed  to 
this  bill  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some 
of  which  I  have  only  hinted  at.  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fully  committed  to 
the  idea— I  repeat— that  every  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin,  or  physical  handi- 
cap, ought  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
their  talent  and  their  merit,  not  these 
irrelevancies.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
will  debate  this  issue.  I  hope  we  can 
keep  the  tone  and  the  level  of  this 
debate  at  that  point. 

I  know  that  Senator  Specter,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, supports  this  measure,  and  he  is  a 
bright  and  able  and  talented  Senator. 
In  fact.  I  was  in  Pennsylvania  not  too 
long  ago.  and  I  spoke  there  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  running  for  mayor.  I 
said  what  a  fine  Senator  they  have  in 
Senator  Specter  as  well  as  Senator 
Heinz.  I  do  not  know  how  Senator 
Heinz  will  vote  on  it.  but  Senator 
Specter  has  indicated  that  he  will  vote 
for  it.  I  have  the  deepest  admiration 
for  him.  He  will  have  good  reasons  for 
it.  He  is  a  bright  and  able  man. 

Senator  Specter.  I  think,  is  correct 
in  raising  this  point:  Let  us  not  make 
it  a  partisan  issue.  Let  us  not  get  the 
decibel  level  of  this  debate  to  where  it 
is  simply  one  based  upon  acrimony, 
name  calling,  the  progressives  versus 
the  bigots,  unfair,  inaccurate,  not  true. 
So  I  only  plead  this  at  the  outset: 
That  the  tone  and  the  character  of 
the  debate  be  befitting  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Member,  and  I  am  honored  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  sent  me 
here. 

Some  will  disagree  with  me  on  this 
issue;  some  will  agree.  But  I  hope  that 
when  it  is  over,  they  can  at  least  say: 
"What  East  did  say,  he  said  fairly  and 


civilly.  It  soimded  at  least  reasonably 
intelligent,  and  he  did  a  good  job  as 
being  a  part  of  the  national  debate  on 
this,  though  he  was  on  the  losing  side, 
and  though  he  voted  with  a  handful  of 
Senators  in  opposition  to  this  bill." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  wishes  to  make 
some  comments,  and  there  may  be 
others.  I  will  yield  the  floor  and.  of 
course,  avail  myself  of  the  right,  at  a 
later  point  in  this  ongoing  discussion 
and  debate,  to  comment  from  time  to 
time. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence, and  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina; 
and  as  he  has  indicated,  I  believe  there 
should  be  serious  debate. 

We  can  have  a  different  view  on  any 
matter  in  the  Senate  without  inferring 
that  anyone  who  may  disagree,  lacks 
compassion  or  is  insensitive,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  on  this  bill  or  on  any 
other  bill.  Certainly,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  his  sensitivity,  concern,  and 
compassion. 

I  share  the  view  he  expresses  in  that 
this  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  one  where 
differences  of  opinion  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  certainly  take  seri- 
ously what  he  says,  as  it  should  be, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  debate.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  any  attempt 
to  railroad  any  such  legislation. 

Frankly,  it  would  have  been  prefera- 
ble. I  believe,  to  have  run  the  normal 
course  and  had  hearings  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  This  would  have  given 
people  a  better  idea  on  this  side,  even 
though  we  had  hearings  3  years  ago. 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  importance, 
that  it  deserves  careful  attention.  But 
for  reasons  that  the  majority  leader 
felt  were  compelling  and  sound  at  the 
time,  the  House-passed  bill  was  held  at 
the  desk.  That  is  a  judgment  the  ma- 
jority leader  made,  and  I  support  him 
in  that. 

So  now  we  need  to  perhaps  cover 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  by 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  without  any  doubt  the  last  thing 
this  should  be  is  a  partisan  debate. 

I  guess  if  you  looked  at  numbers  you 
would  say  why  should  Republicans 
vote  for  this  legislation  anyway?  Every 
black  leader  in  America  is  an  active 
Democrat.  They  are  out  trying  to 
defeat  Republicans.  There  is  all  kinds 
of  evidence  where  you  could  say,  "this 
is  certainly  not  a  matter  for  Republi- 
cans to  be  concerned  about  at  all." 

But  as  I  look  around  the  past  several 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  one 
area  in  which  we  truly  have  had  bipar- 
tisanship or  nonpartisanship,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  on  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. And  those  of  us  on  the  Re- 


publican side  are  optimistic.  We  are 
looking  at  the  future.  Things  will 
change.  New  leaders  will  emerge.  New 
ideas  will  be  exchanged  by  political 
leaders,  black,  white,  Hispanic,  what- 
ever, in  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

In  my  view,  even  though  we  may  be 
on  the  low  end  of  the  totem  pole  now 
with  5  percent  or  7  percent  of  the 
black  vote,  that  in  no  way  should 
impede  what  we  consider  to  be  sound 
legislation,  whether  it  is  a  Martin 
Luther  King  public  holiday  or  wheth- 
er it  is  fair  housing,  or  whether  it  is 
voting  rights  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

So  I  would  say  as  I  said  in  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  Mrs.  King  and  Walter 
Fauntroy  during  the  recent  com- 
memorative march  on  Washington,  let 
us  keep  civil  rights  a  nonpartisan 
issue.  There  are  those  of  us  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  who  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  civil  rights,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  strong  supporters. 

So  I  jxist  suggest  that  there  is  going 
to  be  debate  and  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  legislation.  I  am  not  certain  when. 
And  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  anyone  who  speaks  on  the  other 
side  or  offers  amendments  or  in  any 
way  tries  to  underscore  his  views  is 
holding  up  the  legislation.  But  the  leg- 
islation probably  will  pass.  There  are 
other  matters  that  are  pending  that  I 
believe  we  need  to  consider. 

So,  I  believe,  we  will  go  on  with  this 
debate,  for  some  time  this  afternoon.  I 
guess  tomorrow  there  are  other  things 
planned,  like  we  will  come  back  on  this 
on  Wednesday. 

A  nation  defines  itself  in  many  ways; 
in  the  promises  it  makes,  and  the  pro- 
grams it  enacts,  the  dreams  it  en- 
shrines or  the  doors  it  slams  shut.  A 
great  nation  defines  itself  in  poetry  as 
well  as  politics,  in  its  heroes  and  in  its 
holidays. 

Carl  Sandburg  defined  America. 
'The  people  of  the  earth."  he  wrote, 
"the  family  man.  wanted  to  put  up 
something  proud  to  look  at.  a  tower 
from  the  flat  land  of  earth  on  up 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  top  of  the 
sky." 

From  her  birth  in  the  fumance  of 
revolution.  America  was  designed  as 
an  exercise  in  applied  idealism.  She 
would  inspire  other  people  who  loved 
liberty  and  hungered  for  justice— or 
else  she  would  become  just  one  more 
straggler  in  history's  long  parade,  a 
nation  addicted  to  temporal  power  and 
corrupted  by  personal  pride.  Fortu- 
nately, that  has  not  happened.  We 
have  not  adjourned  our  covenant  with 
each  other,  nor  have  we  grown  tired  of 
the  old.  ringing  words  that  proclaim 
equality  under  the  law  and  promise 
better  times  ahead  to  anyone  who 
would  invest  his  own  individual  bit  of 
divinity  into  the  life  struggle. 

When  we  have  been  slow  to  keep  the 
promise,  men  and  women  have  stood 
up  and  pricked  our  national  con- 
science. "It  is  never  too  late  to  give  up 


our  prejudices."  said  Thoreau.  "Be  as 
beneficient  as  the  Sun  or  sea,"  pro- 
claimed Emerson,  "but  if  your  rights 
as  a  rational  being  are  trenched  on,  die 
on  the  first  inch  of  your  territory." 
And  there  was  Lincoln,  the  patron 
saint  of  my  party  and  the  greatest  tes- 
tament to  democratic  government  we 
have  produced.  "As  I  would  not  be  a 
slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,"  he  said, 
"to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  was  a  controversial  man. 
Abe  Lincoln  presided  over  the  deaths 
of  a  million  of  his  countrymen.  They 
did  not  die,  nor  did  he.  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  status  quo. 

FREEDOM— AN  AlIERICAM  STANDARD 

Now  as  then.  America  is  a  country 
about  rights.  Take  that  away,  and 
what  is  left?  Yet  rights,  as  we  learned 
more  than  200  years  ago,  are  not 
always  handed  down  from  above.  They 
must  sometimes  be  forced  by  pressure 
from  below.  The  process  of  forcing  can 
disturb  the  peace.  It  can  shatter  the 
placid  calm  of  tradition.  But  such  is 
the  price  that  society  must  pay  for 
living  up  to  its  own  high  standards. 

As  we  forged  a  new  nation  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  Saratoga,  and 
Yorktown,  so  we  welded  it  together  at 
Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg,  projected  it 
on  to  the  world  stage  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  seized  for  it  the  moral  high 
ground  at  Anzio  and  Guadalcanal— 
and  renewed  its  historic  status  as  the 
last  best  hope  of  human  freedom  in 
our  own  time— at  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham  and  Atlanta, 
Chicago  and  Washington. 

Nothing  less  than  a  new  American 
Revolution  raised  our  consciousness 
and  made  us  ask  questions  of  our- 
selves—questions delayed  or  simply 
avoided  for  far  too  long.  Questions 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  what  Amer- 
ica thinks  of  herself  and  offers  her 
own  citizens.  Questions  put  with  elo- 
quence and  irrefutable  force  by  a  man 
whose  birthday  we  seek  to  make  a  na- 
tional holiday— not  to  honor  him 
alone,  nor  even  the  millions  who 
marched  and  prayed  and  demanded 
our  attention  when  some  of  us  would 
have  preferred  to  look  elsewhere.  We 
seek  to  honor  Martin  Luther  King's 
idea,  an  idea  as  old  as  the  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting,  and  yet  as  endan- 
gered in  the  modem  world  as  the  dig- 
nity of  man  himself. 

"Segregation,"  he  wrote,  "is  the  off- 
spring of  an  illicit  intercourse  between 
injustice  and  immorality." 

Yet  in  the  same  year  that  I  first 
came  to  this  Congress,  no  black  man 
or  woman  could  share  a  whites-only 
lunch  counter  in  an  Atlanta  depart- 
ment store. 

Injustice  anywhere,  said  Dr.  King, 
was  an  injustice  everywhere.  Yet  in 
those  same  years,  millions  of  black 
Americans  were  denied  equal  access  to 
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the  votlrg  booth,  decent  housing,  a 
good  Job. 

"We  wlp  not  be  satisfied  until  Justice 
rolls  dowli  like  waters."  said  Dr.  King, 
"and  rl^teousness  like  a  mighty 
stream"-*and  some  people  called  him 
a  radlcall  for  quoting  the  Book  of 
Amos.      i 

But  In !  America,  the  home  of  the 
brave  and  the  land  of  the  free,  it  was 
segregation  that  was  radical,  denial  of 
opportunity  that  was  revolutionary, 
and  the  spiothertng  of  individual  hope 
that  waA  an  affront  to  decency. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  King  more  than  anyone 
else,  Atnjerlca  renewed  her  alliance 
with  true  democracy.  She  listened  to 
the  voices  of  her  own  oppressed.  She 
caught  tie  rhythm  of  their  suffering, 
and  she  Brought  it  in  from  the  streets 
to  the  Hulls  of  Congress  and  the  cen- 
ters of  p)wer.  She  wrote  new  laws  to 
strike  dcwn  old  barriers.  She  built 
bridges  in  place  of  walls.  She  invited 
the  blacl:  man  and  woman  into  the 
malnstreiim  of  American  society— and 
In  doing  so,  opened  the  way  for 
women,  .he  disabled,  and  other  mi- 
norities \  ?ho  found  their  own  voice  in 
the  civil  i  ights  movement. 

I  OLIDAY  FOR  AU.  THE  PEOPLE 

v-lll  oppose  this  legislation  be- 
say  it  would  cost  too  much, 
cost  $18  million  or  $173  mll- 
sven  in  the  billions,  we  are 
's   assume   for   the   moment 
are  accurate.  Since  when  did 
sign  take  its  place  atop  our 
And  to  those  who  worry 
.  I  would  suggest  they  hurry 
their  pocket  calculators  and 
the  cost  to  300  years  of  slav- 
by  a  century  or  more  of 
political,  and  social  exclu- 
discrimination. 
will  contend  that  Dr.  King 
Controversial  a  figure  to  merit 
tribute.    They    forget    that 
■^ashington  himself  was  called 
during  his  second  term   in 
they  suggest  that  this  added 
is    somehow    the    exclusive 
of  black  Americans.  That  is 
that  Columbus  Day  is  ex- 
for    Italian    Americans,    or 
reserved  for  union  mem- 
my  opinion,  we  can  all  profit 
lay  of  national  reflection  on 
that  binds  together  a  diverse 
jind  a  chance  to  measure  our 
to  that  faith, 
to  celebrate  Dr.  King's 
because  his  work— which  in 
must  be   our  work— is   unfln- 
he  first  commanded  na- 
^ttention,    legal    obstacles    to 
housing,  and  employment 
The    number    of    black 
9fficials  has  multiplied  more 
The   number   of   black 

a  college  degree  has  dou- 

decade,  and  incomes  of  young 
have    nearly    reached 
their  white  counterparts. 
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But  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
dream  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized.  And 
that  brings  me  to  my  final  point. 

The  pursuit  of  equal  opportimity  is 
a  drama  without  intermission.  Its  cast 
is  proudly  nonpartisan.  My  own  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  is  nothing  new; 
I  take  some  pride  in  having  been  one 
of  its  original  sponsors  back  In  1979. 
As  a  Republican,  I  can  never  forget 
that  it  was  my  party  that  originally 
struck  the  shackles  from  black  Ameri- 
cans. As  a  Republican,  I  am  apptilled 
by  waste— financial,  to  be  sure,  but 
human  even  more.  In  achieving  eco- 
nomic and  social  emancipation.  In  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  waste  of  human 
talent  and  potential.  Republicans  have 
contributed  much,  not  least  of  all  our 
votes  when  crucial  bills  came  before 
this  body. 

For  there  is  nothing  partisan  about 
justice.  It  is  as  Conservative  as  the 
Consitution,  as  liberal  as  Lincoln,  as 
radical  as  Jefferson's  sweepng  assert- 
ing that  all  of  God's  creation  is  equal 
in  his  eyes.  So  let  us  not  congratulate 
ourselves  simple  because  the  cattle 
prods  and  police  dogs  of  the  1960's 
have  vanished  from  our  streets.  In- 
stead, let  us  acknowledge  more  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  wherever  they 
exist,  and  pledge  anew  to  root  them 
out,  inspired  by  the  example  of  a  man 
of  God  and  an  authentic  hero  to  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans,  black  and 
white  or  whatever. 

It  is  too  late  to  bring  him  back— and 
muct  too  late  to  be  debating  his 
impact  or  inspiration.  With  this  vote, 
we  can  show  to  the  world  that,  while  a 
man  may  have  died  in  Memphis,  his 
message  lives  on.  Both  deserve  official 
recognition,  on  our  calendar  and  in 
our  priorities. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  cloture  motion  that  was 
filed  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  cloture  motion, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bradley,  reads  as  follows:) 

CLOTXniE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3706.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Senators    Baker.    Stevens.    Thurmond, 

Gorton,   Hawkins.   HoUings.   Burdick. 

Matsunaga.    Dole.    Danforth.    Percy. 

Kennedy.     Packwood.     Durenberger. 

Specter,    R.    C.    Byrd,    Hatfield    and 

Bradley. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
not  to  make  a  speech  but  to  make  a 
brief  comment  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas.  I  felt  his  re- 
marks were  eloquent  and  to  the  point, 
and  I  think  played  upon  a  very  fine 


tradition  in  his  party,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  in  response  to  earlier  points 
made  today,  that  this  initiative  does 
emanate  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well,  and  I  do  not  say  that  in  a  parti- 
san sense.  I  say  that  only  in  the  sense 
that  I  think  there  is  still  an  ambiva- 
lence; you  representing,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  representing,  one  thrust, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  rep- 
resenting another,  and  it  is  that  am- 
bivalence that  I  think  we  see  today  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 
I  know  where  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  on  these  kinds  of  issues.  I 
have  seen  his  work  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  I  have  seen  his  work  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  highest  reaches  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  on  these  kinds  of  issues. 

I  think  that  is  what  Senator  Kenne- 
dy was  referring  to  earlier  when  he 
sought  to  know  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  this  holiday  because  I  believe 
that  this  issue  should  be  beyond  parti- 
sanship. One  would  like  to  think  that 
this  basic  commitment  to  civil  rights  is 
so  profound  that  it  goes  beyond  party 
label,  and  I  think  the  Senator's  state- 
ment today  is  only  further  evidence 
that  that  is  still  a  possibility  and  per- 
haps a  probability  and  perhaps  in  a 
real  sense  a  fact  today. 

Yet,  I  mean,  I  remember  back  in 
1964  as  a  college  student  when  I  sat 
right  up  there  in  the  comer  of  this 
Senate  gallery  the  day  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  passed.  I  remember 
how  good  I  felt  about  government, 
about  keeping  promises,  about  fulfill- 
ing the  best  of  our  Nation's  ideals.  And 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
as  he  knows.  2  years  ago  how  badly  I 
felt  about  government  when  this  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  protect  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  schools  that  dis- 
criminate on  racial  grounds. 

In  my  view  I  do  not  think  that  these 
things,  particularly  questions  of  broth- 
erhood, should  be  treated  as  political 
chits  but  as  personal  commands.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  feels 
that  way  as  well,  and  that  is  why  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  a  speech  today  but 
simply  to  make  that  comment  in 
hopes  that  the  future  of  his  party  will 
be  one  that  speaks  for  the  values  that 
the  so  eloquently  expressed  today  and 
not  the  values  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  today  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  where  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  stands  on  issues  of  this  kind, 
and  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

I  do  think,  you  know,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, you  look  at  it  cold  turkey  as  Re- 
publicans and  say.  "Well,  there  is  no 
future  in  anything  like  this  for  the 
Republican  Party"  and  if  it  is  going  to 
be  based  on  any  partisan  consideration 
of  political  or  political  gain,  then  it 


loses  Its  meaning  In  the  first  place  and 
could  not  be  seriously  debated. 

But  I  do  believe,  and  I  think  Just  In 
my  tenure  In  the  Congress,  there  has 
been  a  big,  big  change,  vast  changes, 
and  those  changes  for  the  most  part- 
obviously  there  have  been  great  black 
Americans,  Hispanic  Americans,  white 
Americans,  great  leaders,  but  the 
spark  that  started  the  big  movement 
was  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

So  I  Join  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  It  Is  my  hope  as  one  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  In  10  years 
from  now  when  we  look  back  on  the 
debate  on  this  issue  we  will  be  looking 
at  full  employment  and  no  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  or  Jobs  for  any  Ameri- 
can, handicapped,  disabled,  whatever; 
that  progress  is  being  made.  But  for 
those  who  have  had  to  wait  300  years, 
200  years.  100  years.  1  year.  It  seems 
mighty  slow. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  I  have  wanted  to  happen  since  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
is  a  day  when  we  in  the  Senate  seek  to 
memorialize  the  magnitude  of  a  man 
who  sought  to  protect  the  dignity  of  a 
people  and  awaken  the  conscience  of  a 
Nation.  It  is  a  day  when  we  in  the 
Senate  seek  to  transcend  the  routine 
legislative  agenda,  as  he  sought  to 
transcend  the  prejudicies  of  centries. 
It  is  a  day  when  we  in  the  Senate  rec- 
ognize Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  as 
deserving  a  unique  place  in  our  nation- 
al life  and  our  cultural  heritage. 

Dr.  King's  death  is  15  years  behind 
us  now.  To  some  extent,  deeply  felt 
passions  and  the  frustration,  anguish, 
and  bitterness  with  which  the  Nation 
was  consxmied  during  the  tragic  year 
of  1968  have  cooled. 

But  what  remains  with  us  and  what 
is  indelibly  woven  Into  the  fabric  and 
history  of  our  Nation  is  the  vision 
which  Dr.  King  lived  for  and  the 
dream  for  which  he  died.  This  vision 
and  dream  embraced  all  Americans  in 
Dr.  King's  quest  to  make  a  living  reali- 
ty of  equality  of  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  for  all  human- 
kind, those  fundamental  principles  in 
our  Constitution. 

This  great  warrior,  whose  battlefield 
was  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
did  not  feel  that  justice  and  dignity 
were  meant  for  all  people,  whose 
shield  and  armor  was  strong  determi- 
nation and  an  unassailable  character 
and  whose  ammunition  was  moral  con- 
viction and  self-sacrifice,  deserves  the 
fullest  honor  of  this  Nation. 


Few  have  dedicated  their  life  so  tire- 
lessly in  the  struggle  for  equality  as 
Dr.  King. 

Prom  the  bus  boycott  in  Montgom- 
ery to  the  sanitation  workers  in  Mem- 
phis, his  unyielding  commitment  to 
improve  the  lot  of  all  Americans  was 
demonstrated— he  achieved  significant 
goals  by  peaceful  and  nonviolent  ac- 
tions. 

To  Dr.  King,  those  means  were  bene- 
ficial to  those  In  the  struggle  as  the 
ends  they  were  seeking. 

With  reference  to  the  11 -month  long 
successful  Montgomery  bus  boycott, 
he  said: 

Nonviolence  had  tremendous  psychologi- 
cal importance  to  the  Negro.  .  .  .  This 
method  was  grasped  by  the  Negro  masses 
because  It  embodied  the  dignity  of  struggle, 
of  moral  conviction  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
Negro  was  able  to  face  his  adversary,  to  con- 
cede to  him  a  physical  advantage  and  to 
defeat  him  because  the  superior  force  of  the 
oppressor  had  become  powerless  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  the  courage  and  discipline 
with  which  Negro  thousands  accepted  non- 
violence healed  the  internal  wounds  of 
Negro  millions  who  did  not  themselves 
march  in  the  street  or  sit  in  the  jails  of  the 
South.  One  need  not  participate  directly  in 
order  to  be  involved  ...  to  have  pride  in 
those  who  were  the  principals  ...  to  restore 
to  them  some  of  the  pride  and  honor  which 
had  been  stripped  from  them  over  the  cen- 
turies. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  order  to 
end  segregation  on  buses  was  delivered 
to  Montgomery,  Dr.  King  proudly  told 
an  overflow  crowd  at  a  local  church: 

We  came  to  see  that,  in  the  long  run.  it  is 
more  honorable  to  walk  in  dignity  than  ride 
in  humiliation.  So  in  a  quiet  dignified 
manner,  we  decided  to  substitute  tired  feet 
for  tired  souls,  and  walk  the  streets  of 
Montgomery  until  the  sagging  walls  of  in- 
justice have  been  crushed. 

One  way  of  insuring  renewed  dedica- 
tion to  his  goals  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity is  to  enact  legislation  to  honor  Dr. 
King  by  designating  his  birthday  as  a 
national  public  holiday— allowing 
Americans  at  least  1  day  each  year  to 
honor  Dr.  King's  contributions  to  this 
country,  1  day  to  remember  Martin 
Luther  King's  dream  that  our  children 
will  one  day  live  in  a  Nation  where 
they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of 
their  skin  but  by  the  content  of  their 
character. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  spoke  with  a  young 
woman  who.  as  a  1 -year-old  was 
present  at  the  1963  March  on  Wash- 
ington. Obviously,  she  was  unaware  20 
years  ago  that  segregationists  were 
physically  stopping  blacks  from  enter- 
ing public  schools,  that  blacks  and 
whites  were  being  threatened  and  in 
many  cases  assaulted  for  their  com- 
mitment to  equality  and  that  our  soci- 
ety was  divided  by  a  barrier  of  color. 

Twenty  years  later,  this  same 
woman— now  a  young  adult— was  back 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  march  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  "I  have  a 


dream"  speech.  As  the  young  woman 
rode  the  bus  into  Washington  for  the 
rally,  she  noticed  that  men  and 
women,  blacks  and  whites,  Jews  and 
gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  side  by  side. 

She  told  me  later  that  what  struck 
her  most  about  the  experience  was  the 
sense  of  history— not  just  the  histori- 
cal nature  of  the  20th  armiversary  of 
the  march,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
changes  In  our  society  during  the  last 
two  decades.  Most  importantly,  she 
was  reminded  that  she  and  millions  of 
other  Americans  still  share  Dr.  King's 
dream. 

On  that  same  day  I  was  doing  a 
radio  call-in  show  in  my  home  State  of 
Mirmesota.  A  caller  identified  himself 
as  a  teacher  and  said: 

The  best  reason  I  can  give  you.  Senator, 
for  creating  a  Martin  Luther  King  holiday 
is  that  it  will  give  me  and  generations  of 
teachers  a  role  model  of  human  rights  and 
liberties  with  which  to  prepare  our  young 
for  their  obligations  as  American  citizens. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  as  a  nation 
need  to  celebrate  that  dream  and  the 
man.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

National  holidays  are  important  oc- 
casions for  the  people  of  our  country 
to  armually  break  their  routine  and 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation,  the  ideals  and  principles  upon 
which  the  United  States  is  founded, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
stood  for  those  ideals.  Memorial  Day, 
for  example,  was  created  in  1868  as  a 
day  on  which  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
those  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  To(Jay, 
Memorial  Day  commemorates  all  men 
and  women  who  have  died  for  our 
country.  President's  Day  remembers 
not  Just  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln— whose  birthdays  I  had 
off  from  school  as  a  youngster— but 
the  principles  for  which  they  and 
other  leaders  of  our  country  stood. 

In  the  same  way,  a  national  holiday 
for  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
will  celebrate  not  just  a  very  special 
man.  but  a  cause.  Dr.  King's  crusade, 
for  which  he  give  his  life,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  o\xt  country's 
equivocation  on  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  rights,  not  just  for 
blacks,  but  for  other  minorities, 
women,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  other  groups. 

Certainly,  we  still  have  a  way  to  go 
to  make  those  guarantees  a  permanent 
reality.  But  Dr.  King's  role  in  opening 
our  eyes  to  the  tragedy  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
equality  imder  the  law  should  be  cele- 
brated. I  think  the  recognition  that  a 
national  holiday  on  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day commemorates  and  ideal  that  is 
greater  than  any  one  man  is  the 
reason  for  President  Reagan's  support 
and  the  overwhelming  vote  of  endorse- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  King  would  agree  that 
the  eloquency  of  his  speech  and  his 
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to  Justice  are  not  so  much  a 
reason  fcr  us  to  remember  him  as  a 
person,  tut  to  remember  his  cause. 
For  one  ]24-hour  period  in  every  365 
days  we  rteed  to  take  the  time  to  recel- 
obrate  ciyll  rights  and  recommit  our- 
selves to  Dr.  King's  cause. 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Paul  Ploieer  Press  be  included  in  the 
Record  ^th  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. 

There 
rial  was 


.»ing  no  objection,  the  edlto- 
Drdered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Record,  4s  follows: 
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1  leagan  Is  reported  to  be  warming 

idea  of  a  federal  holiday  com- 

the    birthday   of   Dr.    Martin 

__.  Jr.  Advisers  are  telling  him  it 

n  friendly  gesture  toward  blacks 

minorities— in  other  words,  good 

he  softens  his  previous  opposi- 

purely  political  reasons,  he  would 

In  the  worst  sort  of  hypocrisy. 

the  House  voted  last  week  to 

he  third  Monday  in  January  to 

assassinated  civil  rights  leader. 

_ ,  is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar 

after  Congress  returns  from  the 


I  mena  ber 


recess. 

have  been  made  to  memorialize 

,  in  this  way  every  year  since  his 

1 968.  With  the  presidents  support, 

w^uld  be  a  near  certainty  tliis  year. 

has  his  problems  with  minori- 

I  ire  angered  by  his  soft  civil  rights 

is  understandable  that  he  would 

strengthen    his    relations    with 

this  method  sounds  calculating 

rather  than  sincere. 

.   be   quite   appropriate    for   the 

set  aside  a  national  holiday   to 

contribution    of    all    minority 

to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ongo- 

to    eliminate    injustice    and 

equality.  But  should  that  celebra- 

the  name  of  one  person,  such  as 

or  should  it  be  on  behalf  of  all 

have  contributed  to  these  causes? 

it  should  be  the  latter,  even  if 

_  name  graces  the  holiday. 

lot  to  belittle  Mr.  Kings  contribu- 

most  lasting  gift  was  his  dedica- 

i-violence.  and  that  gift  was  to  all 

.  For  that  gift,  he  was  awarded 

Peace  Prize  in  1964.  the  youngest 

to  be  so  honored. 

stature  in  the  1960's  civil  rights 

was  towering,  there  were  many 

and  since  his  death  who  have 

mightily  for  the  same  principles  he 

Those  principles,  we  believe,  are 

a  holiday  should  honor. 

pertdence   Day.   after   all,   makes  no 

of   Jefferson,   Franklin,   or   other 

of  the  Republic.  Labor  Day  does 

George  Meany  or  Samuel  Gom- 

ipec^fically.  And  there  is  no  Pocahon- 

words,  "Thanksgiving  Day." 

what  we  need  most  of  all  is  a 

._  Day,  or  even  a  Human  Rights 

a  Hispanic  American,  or  a  homo- 

an  American  Indian,  or  a  woman 

of  any  number  of  other  groups 

a  distance  yet  to  travel  on  the 

li^rty  and  freedom. 

_   Mr.  Reagan  decides  to  do  on 

,  his  decision  will  be  respected  and 

more  if  it  is  based  on  logic  and 

rather  than  how  many  votes  it  will 
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win  him  or  cost  him  in  his  anticipated  1984 
re-election  campaign. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  express  my  support  for  the 
designation  of  the  third  Monday  of 
every  January  as  a  legal  public  holiday 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  great  vision, 
whose  peacefulness.  yet  determined 
leadership  had  a  profound  and  lasting 
impact  on  American  civil  rights.  It  is 
only  right  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  given  us 
with  an  equally  lasting  tribute. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  South.  I 
am  in  a  imique  position  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  King's  lifetime  work.  I  can 
remember  the  conditions  and  difficul- 
ties faced  by  southern  blacks  prior  to 
the  civil  rights  movement.  I  can  re- 
member the  segregated  schools,  stores, 
restaurants,  drinking  fountains,  and 
bathrooms.  I  can  remember  blacks 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

All  of  this  was  very  much  a  way  of 
life  in  the  South.  No  one  questioned  it. 
We  were  living  in  a  two-tiered  society 
with  the  whites  on  one  tier  and  the 
blacks  and  other  minorities  on  the 
other.  It  took  courage  and  conviction 
for  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  his 
followers  to  challenge  this  status  quo 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  blacks  of  the  1950's  and  1960's 
managed  to  convince  those  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  southern  political 
arena  that  their  treatment  of  blacks 
was  unjust  and  imfair. 

Even  so.  Dr.  King  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  proceeded  to  push  his  mes- 
sage in  a  nonviolent  manner.  In  an 
effort  to  desegregate  the  city's  bus 
service.  King  masterminded  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  of  1956.  He 
marched  in  Birmingham  for  fair 
hiring  practices  and  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion of  public  facilities  and  depart- 
ment stores.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  an  organi- 
zation of  black  leaders  conmiitted  to 
eliminating  discrimination  and  in- 
creasing black  voter  participation. 

Dr.  King  did  not  limit  his  activities 
to  the  South.  He  also  worked  for  slum 
rehabilitation  in  Chicago  and  called 
for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Many  urged  him  to  remain  silent 
about  the  war,  however,  he  argued 
that  it  was  worthless  to  talk  about  in- 
tegration if  there  was  no  world  left  to 
integrate. 

Dr.  King  was  also  a  moving  force 
behind  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton. Since  that  time  great  strides  have 
been  made  to  fulfill  Dr.  King's  legacy. 
For  example,  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  brought 
many  millions  of  black  voters  to  the 
poUs  for  the  first  time  and  it  resulted 
in  the  election  of  thousands  of  blacks 
to  every  level  of  government.  In  the 
South  alone,  this  legislation  has  re- 
sulted in  an  elevenfold  increase  in  the 
number  of  blacks  who  now  hold  elec- 


tive office,  with  the  greatest  increase 
occurring  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  King  also 
saw  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  act  has  been  instru- 
mental in  integrating  more  than  25 
million  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society  and  it  still  serves  as 
the  catalyst  for  the  entry  of  many 
more. 

While  Dr.  King's  activities  did  not 
physically  bring  him  into  Louisiana, 
the  reverberations  of  his  activities  had 
a  profound  and  lasting  impact  on  my 
State.  Many  of  the  present  prominent 
black  leaders  of  Louisiana  were  early 
disciples  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  the  civil  rights  movement.  Today, 
they  continue  to  carry  his  message 
throughout  the  State.  Their  place  in 
the  political  heritage  of  Louisiana  was 
laid  down  by  Dr.  King's  work  through- 
out the  country.  A  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr.  King  would  also  serve  as 
a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  these 
individuals  and  all  of  the  other  follow- 
ers of  Dr.  King  who  have  contributed 
to  making  his  dream  a  reality. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  over  the 
years,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
We  still  must  seek  parity  in  the  job 
market  at  home.  Furthermore,  world- 
wide unrest  makes  it  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  Dr.  King's  mes- 
sage into  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Presently,  there  is  a  civil  war  raging 
in  Lebanon.  Martial  law  and  a  strong 
Soviet  presence  are  felt  in  Poland. 
Russia  has  invaded  Afghanistan  and  it 
has  ruthlessly  shot  down  the  Korean 
civilian  jet  007.  By  honoring  Dr.  King 
and  his  dream  of  peace,  freedom  and 
equality  in  this  appropriate  fashion, 
the  United  States  would  be  sending  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  we  as  a  nation 
are  committed  to  peace  and  equality, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Throughout  his  life.  Dr.  King  re- 
ceived many  honors.  He  was  named 
the  1963  Time  magazine  "Man  of  the 
Year."  the  first  black  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. In  the  following  year,  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  thus 
becoming  the  youngest  person  ever  to 
be  so  honored.  These  tributes  are 
minor  in  comparison  to  the  immeasur- 
able contribution  Dr.  King  made  to 
our  heritage.  Dr.  King  brought  our 
prejudices  and  faults  to  the  forefront 
and  forced  us  as  a  nation  to  examine 
our  conscience  and  thus  to  move 
toward  becoming  a  nation  of  truly  one 
people.  By  honoring  Dr.  King  with  a 
national  holiday  we  will  be  reminded 
of  his  dream  each  year.  We  will  be 
forced  to  reexamine  our  national  con- 
science to  see  whether  we  are  still 
striving  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 
Mr.  President.  Dr.  King  had  a  great 
impact  on  20th  century  America,  per- 
haps the  greatest  impact  of  any  man 
or  woman.  His  march  from  Montgom- 
ery   to    Memphis    has    permanently 


shaped  the  course  of  our  history.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation  for  many 
years  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
show  their  support  for  it  and  for  the 
continuation  of  Dr.  King's  dream 
today. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  there  be  any  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  today? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY REPORT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  fifth  Annual  Science  and 
Technology  Report,  as  required  under 
the  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended. 

Today  the  United  States  faces  major 
challenges  to  both  our  economic  well- 
being  and  our  national  security.  We 
turn  increasingly  to  science  and  tech- 
nology to  help  us  maintain  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  industries  in  the 
international     marketplace     and     to 


ensure  the  continued  technological  su- 
periority of  our  defense  capabilities. 

The  science  and  technology  policies 
described  in  this  report  outline  the 
framework  in  which  our  Administra- 
tion is  addressing  these  challenges. 
The  significant  increases  in  Federal 
R&D  support,  especially  in  basic  re- 
search—the fount  of  new  technologies 
and  new  knowledge— is  evidence  of  our 
long-term  commitment  to  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  and  security  of  Amer- 
ica through  science  and  technology. 
Programs  to  increase  the  supply  of 
well  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
will  ensure  the  best  possible  talent  for 
continued  technological  advances  in 
industry,  universities,  and  govern- 
ment. The  results  of  these  important 
actions,  in  conjunction  with  the  vigor- 
ous investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment by  the  private  sector,  will  be 
greater  security  and  strong  economic 
growth  in  the  years  ahead. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  3,  1983. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  80 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  certain  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975.  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Elnvi- 
ronment  and  Public  Works,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  nineteen  new  deferrals  of 
budget  authority  totaling 

$1,909,569,000  and  one  new  deferral  of 
outlays  totaling  $15,209,000. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Defense  (Civil  and  Military). 
Energy.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Interior.  State,  Transportation,  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  Permsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  3,  1983. 


MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

ENROUJED  BILL  KUTD  JOIirr  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  September  30,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  September 
30.  1983.  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing that  the  Speaker  pro  tempo- 
re (Mr.  Wright)  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Adminlnstration  Act 
of  1979  untU  October  14,  1983; 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 2,  1983,  through  October  8,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Week  of  1983";  and 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
of  September  30,  1983,  the  enrolled 
bin  and  joint  resolutions  were  signed 
on  Sepi^ember  30,  1983,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  by  the  Vice 
President. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3929)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental    Compensation   Act    of 

1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  It  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3813)  to  amend  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  without  amendment; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  2 
through  October  8.  1983,  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 

1983,  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week." 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  12:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
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perlng  wllh  consumer  products,  and  for 
other  puriioses:  and 

S.J.  Res.i  140.  Joint  resolution  for  the  des- 
ignation oi  the  week  of  October  2  through 
October  &  1983.  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis 
Awarenessj  Week. " 

The  enrolled  bUl  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  lempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

CKROLLKS  ^lU.  AMD  JOINT  RESOLUTIOM  SIGNED 

At  2:4l  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  i  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Benjy.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  tl^e  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.R.  awi).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termlnitlon  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribildff  Islands.  Alaska;  and 

S.J.  ResJ  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983.  as  National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Wee  t." 

The  en  rolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  sub  jequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 
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1983.   as   "National   Productivity   Improve- 
ment Week." 
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p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Representatives,  delivered  by 
one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amehdment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  461)  io  extend  the  authorization  of 
for  the  Office  of  Gov- 
En.hics  for  5  years,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
of  the  Senate, 
niessage  also  announced  that 
Hoise  has  passed  the  following 
wit  lout  amendment: 
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S.  216 
United 
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An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 

of  funds  awarded  the  Asslni- 

of   the   Port  Belknap   Indian 

Montana,  and  the  Assiniboine 
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in  docket  numbered  10-81L  by  the 

Aates   Court   of   Claims,   and   for 

purposes; 

An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets.  La- 
nd., as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
building";  and 

An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
in   Las   Cruces,   N.   Mex.,   as   the 
Runnels  Federal  Building." 


LLED  BILUS  PRESENTED 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  facilitate  home  equity 
conversions  through  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  1915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  capital  gains  tax 
on  disposition  of  investments  in  U.S.  real 
property  by  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 

S.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  abandonment  of 
intrastate  bus  transportation  and  State  reg- 
ulation of  practices  with  respect  to  that 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1917.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  not  reg- 
ulate the  content  of  certain  communica- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garn  and  Mr.  Sasser): 

S.J.  Res.  177.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  appointment  of  Samuel  Curtis  Johnson 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
on  today.  October  3,  1983,  he 
to    the    President    of    the 
States  the  following  enrolled 


An 


act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
consumer   products,    and   for 


of 


;.  140.  Joint  resolution  for  the  des- 
the  week  of  October  2  through 
8,    1983,    as    "Myasthenia   Gravis 
Week." 

142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
of  October  3  through  October  9. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  Res.   237.  Resolution  to  upgrade  the 
children's   bureau;    to    the    Committee    on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring    the     assassination     of     Benigno 
Aquino,  calling  for  the  conduct  of  a  thor- 
ough, independent  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion and  calling  for  free  and  fair  elections  in 
the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facilitate 
home  equity  conversions  through  sale- 
leaseback  transactions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

HOME  EQUITY  CONVERSIONS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er in  this  Congress.  I  introduced  S. 
831,  a  bill  that  would  enable  elderly 


homeowners  to  maintain  residency 
while  they,  at  the  same  time,  convert 
the  equity  on  their  homes  into  income. 
This  measure  has  attracted  consider- 
able interest  and  has  had  the  benefit 
of  review  and  comment  by  a  number 
of  home  equity  conversion  experts.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  modified  sub- 
stitute for  this  legislation  so  that  a 
more  comprehensive  measure  may  re- 
ceive hearings  in  the  near  future. 

Our  elderly  homeowneres  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes  are  often  faced 
with  a  cruel  choice.  Confronted  by 
ever-rising  living  costs,  they  must 
either  reduce  their  standard  of  living, 
or  sell  their  most  precious  asset,  their 
home,  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  trauma  of  losing  a  home  for 
which  a  person  has  worked  a  lifetime 
is  profound.  The  alternative,  however, 
is  equally  dismaying:  Living  out  one's 
last  years— the  allegedly  golden  ones— 
in  materially  constrained  circum- 
stances. It  is  an  alternative  no  elderly 
homeowner  should  have  to  face  if  an 
alternative  can  be  devised. 

My  bill  facilitates  sale-leaseback  ar- 
rangements for  elderly  home  equity 
conversions.  Under  this  arrangement, 
rather  than  having  to  sell  for  funds  to 
meet  living  expenses  and  moving  into 
an  apartment,  the  elderly  homeowner 
can  sell  to  a  financial  institution  but 
continue  to  live  in  his  or  her  own 
home  under  a  lease.  The  homeowner 
can  pay  the  lease  payments  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cash,  mortgage  payments, 
annuity  payments,  or  a  combination  of 
these  sources  of  funds. 

Tax  barriers  to  sale-leaseback  would 
be  eliminated  by  this  legislation  which 
I  am  proposing.  First,  the  elderly 
homeowner  in  the  sale-leaseback 
transaction  would  be  entitled  to  a  one- 
time capital  gains  tax  exemption  that 
is  otherwise  available  to  homeowners 
past  the  age  of  55  who  sell  their 
homes.  And  second,  the  purchaser/ 
lessor  could  take  depreciation  on  the 
value  of  the  property  it  had  purchased 
although  the  seller  retains  occupancy 
rights. 

With  these  tax  barriers  removed,  I 
am  confident  that  the  sale-leaseback 
transaction  will  prove  attractive  to  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  has  estimated  that  the  poten- 
tial market  for  these  home  equity 
transactions  to  be  between  $30  and  $40 
biUion.  And  the  Commission  has  said 
that  this  market  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease as  the  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans increases  and  the  idea  of  home 
equity  conversion  gains  acceptance. 

Access  to  the  rewards  of  home 
equity— which  has  been  dearly 
earned— should  be  given  to  our  elderly 
Americans  during  their  lifetimes.  It  is 
of  no  value  to  them  after  their  deaths. 
And   it   will   go   a   long   way   toward 


making  their  last  years  truly  golden 
ones. 

This  legislation  will  make  sale-lease- 
backs  feasible.  It  will  make  the  ar- 
rangement attractive  both  to  the  el- 
derly homeowner  and  to  the  purchas- 
ing financial  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  and  a  list  of  modifications 
from  the  previous  bill,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1914 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home 
Equity  Conversions  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  2.  DEPRECIATION  IN  QUALIFIED  SALE-LEASE- 
BACK TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  Qualified  Sale- Leaseback  Transac- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  property 
Involved  in  a  qualified  sale-leaseback  trans- 
action, the  deduction  shall  be  computed  as 
if  the  purchaser-lessor  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  purchaser-lessor. 

"(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Qualified  sale-leaseback.— The  term 
'qualified  sale-leaseback'  means  a  transac- 
tion in  which— 

"(1)  the  seller-lessee— 

"(I)  has  attained  the  age  of  55  before  the 
date  of  such  transaction, 

"(II)  sells  property  which  was  owned  and 
used  by  such  seller-lessee  solely  as  a  princi- 
pal residence  and  not  as  section  1250  proper- 
ty before  the  date  of  such  transaction,  and 

"(III)  retains  occupancy  rights  in  such 
property  pursuant  to  a  written  lease  requir- 
ing a  fair  rental,  and 

"(11)  the  purchaser-lessor— 

"(I)  is  a  person,  and 

"(II)  is  contractually  responsible  for  the 
risks  and  burdens  of  ownership  after  the 
date  of  such  transaction. 

"(B)  Occupancy  rights.— The  term  'occu- 
pancy rights'  means  the  right  to  occupy  for 
a  term  which— 

"(i)  equals  or  exceeds  one-half  of  the  Ufe 
expectancy  of  the  seller-lessee  at  the  date  of 
the  qualified  sale-leaseback  transaction  (and 
his  spouse,  in  the  case  of  jointly-held  occu- 
pancy rights), 

"(11)  is  subject  to  a  continuing  right  of  re- 
newal by  the  seller-lessee  (or  his  surviving 
spouse  in  the  case  of  jointly-held  occupancy 
rights),  and 

"(iii)  terminates  no  later  than  the  date  of 
death  of  the  seller-lessee  (or  his  surviving 
spouse  in  the  case  of  jointly-held  occupancy 
rights). 

"(C)  Fair  rental.— The  term  'fair  rental' 
means  a  rental  pursuant  to  a  qualified  sales- 
leaseback  transaction  which  is  determined 
at  the  date  of  such  transaction  and  equals 
or  exceeds  80  percent  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  rent.". 

SEC.  3.  capital  gains  EXCLUSION  IN  QUALIFIED 
SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSACTIONS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  121  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  one- 
time exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of  principal 


residence  by  Individual  who  has  attained 
age  55)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Sale  or  exchange  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  sale  or  ex- 
change' shall  include  a  qualified  sale-lease- 
back transaction  as  defined  In  section 
167(j).". 

SEC.  4.  INC0.ME  TO  SELLER  IN  QUALIFIED  SALE- 
LEASEBACK  TRANSACTION. 

(a)  Gross  Income.— Part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  121  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.    IZIA.    OCCUPANCY    RIGHTS    IN    QUALIFIED 
SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSACTIONS. 

"Gross  income  does  not  Include  any  value 
of  occupancy  rights  or  fair  market  price  dis- 
count attributable  to  retained  occupancy 
rights  received  in  a  qualified  sale-leaseback 
transaction  as  defined  in  section  167(1). ". 

(b)  Gain  or  Loss.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1001  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

",  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  sale-lease- 
back transaction  (as  defined  in  section 
167(1))- 

"(A)  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
any  value  of  occupancy  rights  or  fair 
market  price  discount  attributable  to  re- 
tained occupancy  rights,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the 
cost  of  any  annuity  purchased  for  a  seller.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  121  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  121A.  Occupancy  rights  In  qualified 

sale-leaseback  transactions.". 

SEC.  5.  INSTALLMECT  SALES  IN  QUALIFIED  SALE- 
LEASEBACK  TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  installment  method)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as  sub- 
section (k),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(j)  Application  Wi"rH  Section  167(1).— 
""(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  install- 
ment sale  in  a  qualified  sale-leaseback  trans- 
action (as  defined  in  section  167(1)).  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply. 

"'(2)  Special  rule  for  annuities.— In  the 
case  of  an  annuity  purchased  for  the  seller- 
lessee  by  the  purchaser-lessor  in  a  qualified 
sale-leaseback  transaction,  the  purchase 
cost  of  such  annuity  shall  constitute  the 
amount  of  consideration  received  by  such 
seller-lessee  attributable  to  such  annuity 
and  shall  be  deemed  received  in  the  year  of 
disposition.". 

SEC.  6.  BASIS  OF  ANNUITY  RECEIVED  IN  QUALI- 
FIED SALE-LEASEBACK  "TRANSAC- 
TION. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  annuities)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  comma  "'(including  such  amount  paid  by 
a  purchaser-lessor  in  a  qualified  sale-lease- 
back transaction  defined  in  section  167(1))". 

SEC.  7.  QUALIFIED  SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSAC- 
TION ENGAGED  IN  FOR  PROFIT. 

(a)  For  Profit  Presumption.— Section  183 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 


ing to  activities  not  engaged  In  for  profit)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "If"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  In  gener- 
al.—If". 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d)  (as  designated  by  paragraph  (D) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Qualified  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tion.—Any  qualified  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tion as  defined  in  section  167(1),  unless  the 
Secretary  establishes  to  the  contrary,  shall 
be  presumed  for  purpjoses  of  this  chapter  to 
be  an  activity  engaged  in  for  profit.",  and 

""(3)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  "subsection 
(d)"  each  place  it  app>ears  in  subsection 
(e).". 

(b)  Use  of  Dvi^elling  Unit.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  280A(d)(3)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  disallowance  of  certain  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  business  use  of 
home,  rental  of  vacation  homes,  etc.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Special  rxtles  for  rental  to  person 

HAVING  interest  IN  UNIT.— 

"•(1)  Rental  agreement.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply  to  a  rental  to  a  person  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  dwelling  unit  only  If 
such  rental  is  pursuant— 

"(I)  to  a  shared  equity  financing  agree- 
ment, or 

•(II)  to  an  agreement  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  a  qualified  sale-leaseback  transaction 
defined  in  section  167(1). 

"'(11)  Determination  of  fair  rental.— Fair 
rental  shall  be  determined  as  of  the  time 
the  agi  eement  is  entered  into  and— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  shared  equity  financ- 
ing agreement,  by  taking  into  account  the 
occupant's  qualified  ownership  interest,  and 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  a  qualified  sale-leaseback 
transaction,  by  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  167(i)(2)(C).". 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  sales  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

Modifications  to  S.  831 
The  original  bill.  S.  831,  only  addressed 
depreciation  and  capital  gains  exclusions. 
The  modified  bill  amends  a  number  of  other 
sections  of  the  tax  code  in  an  attempt  to 
define  legislatively  the  limits  on  this  type  of 
transaction. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  to 
clarify  the  tax  code: 

1.  "Sale-Leaseback"  replaces  "sale-hfe  ten- 
ancy" as  the  specific  conversion  mechanism 
to  be  used.  The  intent  is  to  maintain  a 
narrow  focus  utilizing  a  standard  financial 
practice.  There  was  controversy  over  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "sale-life  tenancy". 

2.  The  new  bill  defines  "qualified  sale- 
leaseback"  as  a  transaction  in  which  (a)  the 
seUer-lessee  has  attained  the  age  of  55,  sells 
property  which  was  owned  and  used  as  a 
principal  residence,  retains  occupancy  rights 
in  such  property  pursuant  to  a  written  lease 
requiring  a  fair  rental.  The  seller-lessee  is 
eligible  for  a  one-time  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion; (b)  the  purchaser-lessor  is  a  person 
contractually  for  the  risks  and  burdens  of 
ownership,  and  may  take  depreciation  on 
the  property;  (c)  occupancy  rights  is  defined 
as  the  right  to  occupy  for  a  term  which 
equals  or  exceeds  one-half  of  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  seller-lessee  at  the  date  of 
the  qualified  sale-leaseback  transaction  (and 
his  spouse)  and  is  subject  to  a  continuing 
right  of  renewal  by  the  seller-lessee  (or  his 
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surviving  sfmuse  In  the  case  of  Jointly-held 
occupancy  rights);  and  (d)  fair  rental  Is  de- 
fined as  a  pental  in  a  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tion which  is  determined  at  the  date  of  such 
transaction  and  equal  or  exceeds  80  percent 
of  appraise^  fair  market  rent.  This  Is  to  pre- 
vent less  than  arms  length  transactions 
(sale  to  relitlves  at  negligible  rent). 

3.  In  addition,  the  bill  sUtes  that  the 
value  of  o<Jcupany  rights  should  not  be  In- 
cluded In  8|ny  computation  of  gross  Income 
or  gain  or  loss  to  the  property  of  the  seller. 

4.  The  bill  extends  common  practice  to  In- 
stallment payments  In  sale-leasebacks. 

5.  For  determining  the  value  of  an  annuity 
In  a  sale,  the  annuity  shall  be  estimated  by 
the  cost  ofjthe  annuity  purchased.  This  de- 
fines a  prqbable  question  since  many  resi- 
dents are  expected  to  seek  or  purchase  an- 
nuities to  insure  a  steady  source  of  Income 
should  the;  r  live  longer  than  expected. 

By  1 4r.  GOLD  WATER: 
S.  1915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  '  Zode  of  1954  to  repeal  capital 
gains  tax  on  disposition  of  the  invest- 
ments in  U.S.  real  property  by  foreign 
citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RIP  EAL  or  PROVISION  IM  FIRPTA 

Mr.  GCLD WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
repeal  orerous  provisions  of  the  tax 
law  know  as  FIRPTA.  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment in  Real  Property  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

This  lai  f  is  seriously  harming  the  na- 
tional intjerest  by  deliberately  discour- 
forjeigm  investment  in  U.S.  real 
the  words  of  a  briUiant  pro- 
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fessional  analysis  of  FIRPTA,  by  Prof. 
Richard  Kaplan  in  the  April  1983 
Georgeto  svn  Law  Journal,  this  law  un- 
necesarily  "complicates  the  Tax  Code, 
overrides  bilateral  tax  treaty  provi- 
sions, and  creates  an  intrusive  but  un- 
enforceable collection  scheme." 

What  FIRPTA  does  is  to  single  out  a 
small  grolup  of  what  we  might  call  pas- 
sive investors  for  special  penalty  and 
notice.  T  lese  are  certain  foreign  inves- 
tors in  American  real  estate  who  are 
not  engai  led  in  a  U.S.  trade  or  business 
and  who  are  not  permanent  residents 
of  or  piesent  in  the  United  States 
more  than  182  days  in  the  year  of  sale 
of  the  land.  Such  foreign  Investors 
had  bee  1  exempt  from  any  capital 
gains  tax  upon  the  sale  of  such  land. 

FIRPTA  removed  this  exemption 
both  as  to  real  estate  held  directly  by 
individual  investors  and  real  estate 
owned  bTa  corporation  in  which  a  for- 
eign investor  owns  stock.  There  are 
significant  exceptions  to  the  latter 
form  ofTlandholding.  particularly  for 
stock  that  is  regularly  traded  on  an  es- 
tablished securities  market,  imless  the 
foreign  Investor  owns  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  particular  company's  stock. 

Since  jthe  biggest  landowners  are 
corporal  ons.  this  exemption  means 
that  moit  foreign  stockholders  in  the 
big  oil  ijid  gas  companies  or  timber 
and  pap;r  companies,  who  alone  con- 
trol some  211  million  acres  of  U.S. 
land,   are   not   affected   by   FIRPTA. 


Thus,  th  e  law  is  very  discriminatory  in 


Its  coverage  and  arbitrarily  imposes  its 
burdens  on  a  limited  kind  of  foreign 
investor  without  any  visible  reason, 
except  favoritism  to  big  corporations, 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put  this 
subject  in  context  I  will  provide  some 
basic  facts  about  landholding  in  our 
country.  There  are  2.3  billion  acres  of 
land  in  America,  of  which  34  percent  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
another  2  percent  is  Indian  tnist  land, 
and  6  percent  Is  held  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

That  leaves  58  percent  of  the  land  in 
private  hands,  or  1.3  billion  acres.  The 
big  majority  of  private  lands  Is  still  ag- 
ricultural or  ranch  land,  63  percent  of 
it.  Another  44  million  acres  are  devot- 
ed to  commercial,  industrial,  and  rec- 
reational uses;  and  only  1  percent.  25 
million  acres.  Is  used  for  private  home- 
owners. 

A  Federal  Government  study  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  calculates 
that  about  3  percent  of  the  population 
own  95  percent  of  lands.  According  to 
a  different  Agriculture  Department 
report,  as  few  as  570  large  corpora- 
tions control  23  percent  of  all  private- 
ly held  U.S.  land  through  ownership 
or  control  of  leasing,  mineral,  or  sur- 
face rights. 

What  part  of  these  private  holdings 
are  held  by  foreigners?  Actually  very 
little. 

For  example,  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  Congress  In  April 
1976  called  Foreign  Direct  Investment 
in  the  United  States  concludes  that: 

The  expressed  concern  about  foreign  own- 
ership of  agricultural  land  and  other  real 
estate  does  not  appear  to  have  a  strong  fac- 
tual basis  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  same  report  cites  a  special  study 
of  foreign  Investment  In  Hawaii  In 
which  It  was  "concluded  that  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  foreign  real  estate  In- 
vestment In  Hawaii  was  beneficial  to 
both  Hawaii  and  the  nation." 

An  Iowa  study,  described  In  the 
same  Federal  Government  report, 
found  that: 

•  •  •  Use  of  farmland  acquired  by  the  non- 
resident aliens  surveyed  was  not  changed.  In 
all  of  the  cases  investigated  the  land  was 
used  for  grain  production  both  prior  to  and 
after  purchase  by  aliens.  Local  residents 
generally  continued  as  operators  of  the 
land. 

The  latest  available  study  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  appears  to 
support  the  validity  of  these  earlier 
findings.  In  Its  report  called  Foreign 
Ownership  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Land 
Through  December  31,  1982,  the 
USDA  calculates  that  foreigners 
owned  13.5  million  acres,  or  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  American 
farmland  and  forestry.  Forest  land  ac- 
counts for  55  percent  of  foreign-owned 
acreage  and  cropland  accounts  for 
only  13  percent. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
report  finds  that  only  37  percent  of 
agricultural  lands  is  held  by  foreign 
persons  not  affiliated  with  an  Ameri- 
can corporation.  U.S.  corporations  in 
which  foreign  persons  hold  stock  own 
63  percent  of  all  the  foreign-held  acre- 
age. This  means  that  most  foreign- 
owned  farmland  Is  exempt  from 
FIRPTA. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  land- 
holdings  by  foreign  owners  was  $9.6 
billion  at  the  end  of  1982.  In  contrast, 
a  Department  of  the  Treasury  report 
found  that  at  the  end  of  1978,  portfo- 
lio ownership  of  equity  securities 
issued  by  private  U.S.  companies 
amounted  to  over  $47.9  billion.  This 
report,  called  Foreign  Portfolio  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States,  issued  De- 
cember 1980,  also  reveals  that  another 
$31.8  billion  of  publicly  held  stock 
Issues  of  American  companies  was  held 
by  foreign  Investors  who  own  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  stock  In  a 
given  U.S.  corporation.  The  total  per- 
centage of  U.S.  stock  so  held  by  for- 
eign portfolio  Investors  and  such  for- 
eign parents  was  $80.7  billion,  or  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  stock. 

Now.  the  sale  of  this  7  percent  of 
U.S.  private  stocks  Is  exempt  from  our 
capital  gains  tax.  Yet  the  sale  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Ameri- 
can farmlands  owned  directly  by  for- 
eigners Is  subject  to  the  capital  gains 
tax. 

Over  $80.7  billion  worth  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate stock  held  by  foreigners  is 
exempt  under  our  tax  laws  from  any 
capital  gains  tax,  but  $3.5  billion  of 
American  farmland  held  by  foreign 
owners  not  affiliated  with  an  Ameri- 
can corporation  Is  not  exempted. 

This  bizarre  fact,  or  rather  this  ex- 
treme favoritism  for  one  class  of  inves- 
tors, stockholders,  and  discrimination 
against  another  class  of  Investors, 
direct  land  owners.  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  foreign  land  Investors 
who  are  not  engaged  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness are  still  subject  to  a  30-percent 
Income  tax  on  gross  income,  without 
regard  to  the  normal  deductions  or  ex- 
emptions that  are  available  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

In  other  words.  If  a  real  property  In- 
vestment by  a  foreigner  yields  any 
Income,  such  as  rentals,  a  30-percent 
tax  based  on  gross  rentals  would  have 
to  be  paid  without  deducting  property 
taxes  or  even  Interest  on  loans  bor- 
rowed. The  exemption  of  such  real 
estate  from  the  capital  gains  tax 
would  still  leave  gross  income  from  de- 
veloped property  taxed  at  30  percent 
every  year  until  it  is  disposed. 

The  only  way  such  a  foreign  Investor 
can  be  entitled  to  all  the  deductions 
available  to  U.S.  citizen  taxpayers  is 
by  electing  to  claim  a  trade  or  business 
status,  but  once  an  election  has  been 
In  effect  for  3  years,  the  Investor 
carmot  revoke  It  without  permission  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
seems  unlikely. 

Another  xmfalmess  of  FIRPTA  is 
that  It  penalizes  foreign  Investors  who 
bought  U.S.  real  property  for  Invest- 
ment In  good  faith  under  the  invest- 
ment laws  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  These  Investors  have  been 
caught  by  surprise  with  a  retroactive 
law  applicable  to  lands  acquired  before 
It  went  Into  effect. 

There  are  other  quirks  about  this 
law.  For  one  thing.  It  has  no  withhold- 
ing mechanism.  It  does  contain  report- 
ing requirements,  but  the  penalty  for 
noncompliance  Is  $25  a  day  up  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  only  $25,000.  Thus, 
the  law  is  virtually  unenforceable. 

The  law  is  blatantly  discriminatory 
against  a  very  small  group  of  foreign 
land  investors  and  Is  structured  In  a 
nonsensical  way.  It  Is  permeated  with 
exceptions  and  brings  In  very  little 
revenue  to  the  National  Treasury.  Yet 
It  Is  a  major  Impediment  to  Investment 
In  American  real  estate  because  it  put 
the  United  States  In  a  disadvantageous 
position  with  other  countries  which 
are  promoting  and  encouraging  for- 
eign investment  to  their  lands. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  a  major  statement  on 
International  Investment  was  made  by 
the  White  House  just  3  weeks  ago,  on 
September  9.  It  Is  the  first  policy 
paper  In  6  years  on  that  subject  by 
any  President. 

In  It,  President  Reagan  highlights 
our  Govenunent's  support  of  free  and 
open  investment  and  our  concern  with 
the  increasing  use  of  governmental 
measures  to  distort  or  Impede  Interna- 
tional Investment  flows. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  internation- 
al investment  policy,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  step  or  signal  to  the  world  that 
the  American  Government  can  take 
than  to  repeal  the  restrictions  to  In- 
vestment in  FIRPTA. 

Every  country  is  trying  to  lure  cap- 
ital to  Itself  and  our  Nation  Is  mind- 
lessly trying  to  chase  away  Investors. 
If  our  Government  is  now  truly  com- 
mitted to  ending  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional Investment,  we  should  immedi- 
ately correct  FIRPTA.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  may  appear  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1915 

Be  it  enax:ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REPEAL  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  ON 
DISPOSITION  OF  IN\ESTMENTS  IN 
UNITED  STATES  REAL  PROPERTY  BY 
FOREIGN  CITIZENS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  897  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dispo- 
sition of  investment  in  United  States  real 
property)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  861  (a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  gross  Income  from 


sources  within  the  United  States)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Sale  or  exchange  of  real  property.— 
Oains,  profits,  and  income  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  real  property  located  In  the 
United  SUtes.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  862  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gross  Income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  871  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
Individuals)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8). 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  882  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  Income  of  foreign 
corporations  connected  with  United  States 
business)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(5)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1125 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  in  Real  Property 
Tax  Act  of  1980  are  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter N  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section  897. 

SEC.  2.  repeal  of  SPECIAL  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS WITH  RESPECT  TO  UNITED 
STATES  REAL  PROPERTY  INTERESTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6039C  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
turns with  respect  to  United  States  real 
property  interests)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6652  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
certain  information  returns,  registration 
statements,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h)  and  (1) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  chapter 
61  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  6039C. 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Tax.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  1  shall  apply  to  dispositions 
in  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1983. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Reporting  REguiREMENTS.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
abandonment  of  Intrastate  bus  trans- 
portation and  State  regulation  of  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  that  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

BUS  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dixon,  that  addresses  a 
serious  rural  transportation  problem 
facing  less  populated  communities  in 
virtually  every  State  in  the  country. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982  great- 
ly relaxed  the  manner  in  which  the 


intercity  bus  industry  is  regulated.  I 
joined  my  colleagues  In  supporting  the 
Bus  Act  last  year  because  of  my  belief 
that  deregulation  would  lead  to  great- 
er service  for  rural  America.  I  continue 
to  support  deregulation,  but  also  be- 
lieve that  refinements  to  the  act  are 
necessary  at  this  time. 

During  last  year's  debate  on  the  Bus 
Act,  proponents  argued  that  few  aban- 
donments would  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  measure  and  that.  If  they  did.  new 
carriers  would  provide  replacement 
service.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
bus  company  that  has  offered  to  pro- 
vide regular  routes  service,  nor  has 
any  existing  company  expanded  Its 
route  system,  to  Incorporate  aban- 
doned routes. 

Mr.  President,  unless  legislative 
action  is  taken  to  assist  the  States,  bus 
service  in  many  rural  areas  will  be  un- 
necessarily eliminated.  The  measure 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  does  not 
repeal  the  Bus  Act.  Rather,  without 
altering  the  thrust  of  the  act,  it 
strengthens  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  preserve  bus  service. 

A  major  provision  of  the  legislation 
revises  the  abandonment  procedures 
of  the  Bus  Act  to  give  States  more 
time  to  work  with  local  communities 
to  encourage  rldershlp,  study  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  retaining  existing 
service,  and.  if  necessary,  to  find  alter- 
native service.  Under  existing  law, 
schedules  may  be  dropped  and  substi- 
tute service  may  actually  be  discour- 
aged. The  Bus  Act  Is  less  than  a  year 
old  and  Greyhound,  the  largest  carri- 
er, has  filed  petitions  to  abandon  serv- 
ice to  approximately  1,300  communi- 
ties In  the  country. 

Under  my  legislation,  bus  companies 
would  publish  a  list  of  routes  which 
are  candidates  for  abandormient  on 
March  1  of  every  year.  This  would  be 
followed  by  a  notice  of  intent  to  aban- 
don routes  that  would  Include  basic 
rldershlp  and  revenue  Information.  Fi- 
nally, 60  to  90  days  later,  a  carrier 
would  be  permitted  to  petition  the 
State  to  abandon  a  route  and  the 
State  would  then  have  90  days  to  rule 
on  the  application.  As  provided  for  in 
current  law,  the  carrier  could  still 
appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  for  a  rehearing. 

This  prior  notice  provision  is  pat- 
terned after  a  procedure  that  is  used 
in  the  railroad  industry  which  pro- 
vides the  necessary  time  to  preserve  a 
valuable  service.  Without  prior  notice, 
it  Is  difficult  for  communities  to  react 
to  the  threat  of  abandonment  In  an  ef- 
fective manner  by  alerting  other  com- 
panies of  a  possible  new  market. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
addresses  the  problem  of  insufficient 
consultation  between  the  ICC  and  the 
States.  The  current  procedure  of 
granting  new  route  authority  fails  to 
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fflve  the  States  adequate  notice.  While 
a  State  would  normally  welcome  new 
service,  the  adverse  effects  on  existing 
carriers  fiay  far  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  la  new  carrier.  In  Illinois.  47 
communities  may  lose  service  becaxise 
of  a  rec^t  ICC  decision.  The  legisla- 
tion, thffl^fore,  requires  the  ICC  to 
consult  'sflth  the  SUtes  for  advice  and 
commentJB  whenever  a  new  carrier  ap- 
plies for  a  grant  of  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  n*w  route.  The  States  surely 
have  a  light  to  know  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  whether  a  new  carrier 
may  be  oberating  within  the  State. 

A  thirti  provision  of  the  measure 
would  restore  to  the  States  the  au- 
thority tb  oversee  the  schedule  of  any 
company^  that  provides  fewer  than 
three  round  trips  per  day.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  Icarriers  can  reduce  service  to 
one  trip  i  per  day.  perhaps  scheduling 
trips  at  ^mreasonable  hours  that  then 
justifies  Ithe  termination  of  a  particu 
lar  routt 

Last,  tne  bUl  reaffirms  a  State's  le- 
gitimate [right  to  protect  its  transpor- 
tation system.  While  the  ICC  must 
work  clciely  with  the  States  to  effec- 
tively address  the  abandonment  prob- 
lem, I  fm  sure  that  my  colleagues 
would  a^ee  that  States  have  a  regula- 
tory roW  to  insure  that  the  needs  of 
the  public  are  met. 

We  caimot  sit  back  and  wait  for  po- 
tential ^us  companies  to  compete  for 
abandoicd  routes  when  it  is  already 
apparent  that  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  j  The  bus  routes  facing  near- 
term  abuidonment  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  last  form  of  public  transpor- 
tation available  to  the  communities 
served  ty  them.  Many  of  these  com- 
munities have  elderly  citizens  who 
depend  jn  buses  as  their  only  means 
of  transi  lortation.  In  the  future,  as  the 
populatisn  gets  older  and  even  more 
dependait  upon  intercity  bus  trans- 
portatioh.  the  relative  need  for  service 
will  increase. 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  bus  service 
further  isolates  small  towns  and  re- 
duces the  attractiveness  of  the  com- 
munity for  economic  development. 
Medical  supplies,  automobile  and  farm 
machin<ry  parts,  legal  documents  and 
other  vtal  materials  are  shipped  by 
bus  in  n  iral  America. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors Asiociation,  the  National  Confer- 
ence ofjstate  Transportation  Special- 
ists, th4  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Regulatory 
Commissioners    and    several 

^ulatory  commissions.  The  leg- 

islation^eflects  the  research  and  rec- 
ommendations  of   the   Illinois   Com- 
fcommission.  and  1  very  much 
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appreciate  their  assistance  on  this  leg- 
islationj 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  at 
this  jjol  it  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1916 
Be  it  amended  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

See.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10935 
of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers having  Intrastate  authority  under 
the  laws  of  a  SUte,  and  Interstate  authority 
under  a  certificate  Issued  under  section 
10922  of  this  subchapter,  to  provide  trans- 
portation over  any  route  from  any  point  In 
such  State  to  any  other  point  In  such  State 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  any  such  points  with 
respect  to  which  such  carrier  Is  considering 
a  discontinuance  of  transportation  or  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  service  provided  to  a 
level  which  is  less  than  one  trip  per  day  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays)  from  such 
point  to  such  other  point.  Such  a  list  shall 
be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  such  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  granting  such  discontinuances  and 
reductions  (or,  if  such  State  does  not  have 
such  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity, to  the  Governor  of  such  State)  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  Amend- 
menU  of  1983,  and  March  1  of  each  calen- 
dar year  thereafter. 

"(2)  Any  carrier  may  amend  a  list  such 
carrier  submits  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  on  the  first  day  of  any  month 
following  the  date  of  such  submission. 

"(3)  Before  a  discontinuance  of  service  or 
a  reduction  in  level  of  service  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  take 
effect  with  respect  to  any  point  in  a  State,  a 
carrier  shall  file  a  notice  of  intent  to  discon- 
tinue such  service  or  reduce  such  level  of 
service  with  the  Commission  and  with  the 
department,  agency,  or  Instnmientality  of 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  over  granting 
such  discontinuances  and  reductions  (or.  if 
such  State  does  not  have  such  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality,  with  the 
Governor  of  such  State).  Such  notice  of 
intent  may  only  be  filed  after  the  last  day 
of  the  30-day  period  begiiming  on  the  date 
such  route  is  included  on  the  most  recent 
list  submitted  under  pargraph  (1)  by  such 
carrier.  Such  notice  of  intent  shall  Include 
the  following: 

'(A)  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
over  the  route  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period: 

(B)  the  amount  of  revenues  derived  and 
variable  cost  Incurred  from  passenger  and 
freight  service  over  the  route  during  such 
period;  and 

"(C)  such  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  State  may  specify  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(4)  Before  a  discontinuance  of  service  or 
a  reduction  In  level  of  service  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  take 
effect  with  respect  to  any  point  in  a  State,  a 
carrier  shall  request  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  such  State 
having  jurisdiction  over  granting  such  dis- 
continuances and  reductions  for  permission 
to  discontinue  such  service  or  reduce  such 
level  of  service.  Such  request  may  only  be 
made  no  less  than  60  days  and  no  more  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  a  notice  of 
Intent  to  discontinue  such  service  or  reduce 
such  level  of  service  under  paragraph  (3). 


"(5)  After  a  carrier  has  requested  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  a 
State  having  jurisdiction  over  granting  dis- 
continuances of  service  and  reductions  In 
levels  of  services  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  for  permission  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  to  discontinue  any 
service  or  reduce  any  level  of  service  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  and  the  request 
has  been  denied  (in  whole  or  In  part)  or 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty has  not  acted  finally  (in  whole  or  In  part) 
on  the  request  by  the  90th  day  after  the 
carrier  made  the  request,  the  carrier  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  such  permis- 
sion.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  10935  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  any  point"  each 
place  it  appesu^  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  any  point  to  any  other  point":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  such  point"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"from  such  point  to  such  other  point". 

(c)  Section  10935(g)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "accord  great 
weight  to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"take  into  account". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  10935(g)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  making  a  finding  under  subsection 
(e)(1)  or  (e)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

"(A)  shall  consider  to  the  extent  applica- 
ble, at  least— 

"(1)  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
section  10101  of  this  title:  and 

"(11)  whether  the  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  has  received  an  offer  of,  or  is  re- 
ceiving, financial  assistance  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  discontinued  or  re- 
duced from  a  financially  responsible  person 
(Including  a  governmental  authority):  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  to  discontin- 
ue transportation  to  any  point,  shall  accord 
great  weight  to  whether  the  transportation 
is  the  last  motor  carrier  of  passenger  service 
to  such  point  and  whether  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative to  such  service  is  available.". 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  10935  of  such 
title  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section 
10922(c)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  after  consulta- 
tion with  each  State  in  which  the  transpor- 
tation to  be  authorized  will  be  provided" 
after  "the  Issuance  of  the  certificate". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)(A)  and  (2)(B)  of  such 
section  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "and 
after  consultation  with  such  State"  after 
"the  issuance  of  the  certificate". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  making  any  findings  relating  to 
public  Interest  under  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and 
(2)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission— 

"(A)  shall  consider,  to  the  extent  applica- 
ble— 

"(I)  the  transportation  policy  of  section 
10101(a)  of  this  title: 

"(ID  the  value  of  competition  to  the  trav- 
eling and  shipping  public: 

"(III)  the  effect  of  issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate on  motor  carrier  of  passenger  service  to 
small  communities;  and 

'(iv)  whether  issuance  of  the  certificate 
would  impair  the  ability  of  any  other  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  to  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  regular-route  pas- 
senger service  which  such  carrier  provides 
over  its  entire  regular-route  system;  except 
that  diversion  of  revenue  or  traffic  from  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  In  and 
of  Iteelf  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  support  a 


finding  that  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
would  impair  the  ability  of  the  carrier  to 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  regular- 
route  passenger  service  which  the  carrier 
provides  over  Its  entire  reg\ilar-route 
system;  and 

"(B)  shall  accord  great  weight  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  each  State  In  which  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  will  be  pro- 
vided.". 

(d)  Such  section  If  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  taking 
final  action  upon  any  application  for  au- 
thority to  provide  transportation  as  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  each  State  In  which  such 
transportation  will  be  provided  of  such  final 
action.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  10101(a)(3)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  (B)  to  provide  Federal  procedures" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '.  and  (B)  to  co- 
ordinate State  and  Federal  regulatory  ac- 
tions to  ensure  the  provision  of  bus  service 
to  rural  communities  which  have  no  other 
means  of  public  transportation.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
11501(e)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "and  to  any  reduction  in 
level  of  service  to  less  than  one  trip  per  day 
(excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays)  from 
any  point  to  any  other  point". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  to 
any  reduction  In  the  level  of  service  to  less 
than  four  trips  per  day  (excluding  Satur- 
days and  Sundays)  from  any  point  to  any 
other  point". 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
States,  and  the  national  associations  repre- 
senting State  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities should  work  In  close  harmo- 
ny and  cooperation  in  developing  irmovative 
regulatory  approaches  and  procedures  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  bus  service  to 
areas  which  are  threatened  with  the  total 
loss  of  public  transportation  service. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Percy,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  correct  problems  in 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  that 
have  seriously  affected  the  ability  of 
State  regulatory  conmiissions  to 
insure  that  local  communities  in  their 
States  continue  to  receive  adequate 
bus  service.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Illinois  Congressmen,  led 
by  Congressman  Simon,  who  has 
played  a  major  leadership  role  in 
drafting  this  legislation,  together  with 
the  Illinois  House  delegation,  the  Illi- 
nois Commerce  Commission,  Governor 
Thompson  of  Illinois,  and  Senator 
Percy  and  me.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  bringing  this  problem  to 
my  attention,  and  for  its  hard  work  in 
shaping  this  bill. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  was 
fairly  widely  supported  both  by  the 
bus  industry  and  the  Congress  when  it 


was  first  adopted.  The  fear  of  many 
States  that  passage  of  the  act  would 
result  in  much  less  bus  service  to  rural 
areas,  however,  has  unfortunately 
been  borne  out.  In  the  6  months  since 
the  Bus  Act  was  enacted,  Greyhound 
alone  has  filed  to  abandon  over  1.300 
communities  nationwide. 

In  Illinois,  Greyhound  originally  pe- 
titioned to  abandon  62  communities, 
but  as  a  result  of  hard  work  and  dili- 
gent persuasion  by  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  Greyhound  re- 
duced that  number  to  36.  Two  other 
bus  companies  have  filed  petitions  to 
abandon  Illinois  routes  and  a  third  has 
notified  our  State  commerce  commis- 
sion of  its  intention  to  do  so. 

Sadly.  Illinois'  experience  is  not 
unique.  Similar  problems  are  occur- 
ring in  many  other  States.  Rural  bus 
service  is  deteriorating  all  aroimd  the 
Nation.  In  fact,  Philip  O'Connor, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  stated  in  letters  to  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  me  that  he  had  "no 
doubt  that,  without  remedial  legisla- 
tion, intercity  bus  service  in  rural 
areas  will  largely  be  eliminated  very 
soon." 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  stand  idly  by  and  see  Chairman 
O'Connor's  gloomy  prophecy  fulfilled. 
The  legislation  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  is  introducing  today 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is 
an  attempt  to  give  the  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  insure  that  essential 
public  transportation  services  are  pre- 
served. It  does  not  undercut  the  Bus 
Act;  it  merely  gives  the  States  the 
time,  information,  and  authority  they 
need  to  effectively  work  with  bus  com- 
panies and  local  communities  in  work- 
ing out  reasonable  solutions  to  aban- 
donment problems. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  provides  for: 

A  revised  abandonment  procedure 
that  gives  States  and  communities 
prior  notice  of  a  potential  route  aban- 
donments, a  procedure  based  in  part 
on  railroad  abandonment  procedures; 

Closer  cooperation  and  consultation 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  States  regarding 
awards  of  new  bus  route  authority; 

State  involvement  in  the  regulation 
of  scheduling  when  only  a  minimal 
level  of  service  is  offered;  and 

Reaffirming  the  States'  legitimate 
interest  in.  and  right  to  protect,  their 
transportation  systems. 

The  legislation  borrows  from  ideas 
and  concepts  used  before  in  handling 
railroad  and  airline  abandonments.  It 
is  eminently  reasonable  and  deserves 
the  Senate's  support.  Unless  it  is 
adopted,  rural  bus  service  will  contin- 
ue to  deteriorate,  with  predictable  con- 
sequences for  the  communities,  the  el- 
derly and  needy,  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  rely  on  good  public  trans- 
portation. 

Bus  service  is  often  the  last  public 
transportation  alternative  available  to 


a  small  town.  The  railroads  abandoned 
passenger  service  to  most  of  rural 
America  long  ago;  the  airlines  serve 
only  a  tiny  proportion  of  our  Nation's 
communities.  Our  small  towns  need 
bus  service;  it  is  essential  to  their  eco- 
nomic vitality  in  many  cases  and  it 
provides  the  only  means  for  many  citi- 
zens, particularly  the  elderly,  to 
travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth 
making  some  modest  changes  to  pro- 
tect essential  service  to  rural  America. 
The  changes  we  are  reconunending  are 
reasonable  and  will  not  unduly  burden 
bus  companies,  the  ICC,  or  any  other 
interested  party.  The  legislation  does 
not  undermine  deregulation,  but 
merely  puts  a  himian  face  on  it. 

In  sum,  I  believe  this  is  good  legisla- 
tion, and  that  its  quick  enactment  is 
both  warranted  and  needed  if  we  are 
to  seriously  address  the  growing  trans- 
portation problem  facing  smalltown 
America.  I  commend  the  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  urge  its  early  adoption. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1917.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  not  regulate  the  content  of  cer- 
tain communications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  repeal  the  content 
doctrines  imposed  on  the  electronic 
media.  This  bill  will  remove  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  so-called  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  electronic  press,  in- 
cluding the  equal  time  rules,  reasona- 
ble access,  and  the  lowest  unit  charge 
rules. 

While  this  legislation  will  remove 
the  stigma  of  second-class  citizenship 
for  broadcasters,  it  is  also  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  print  media.  Currently, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is.  by  law.  required  to  regulate 
editorial  and  news  content  that  is 
broadcast.  The  law  endangers  the 
print  media  because  newspapers  are 
rapidly  moving  into  the  broadcast 
realm.  USA  Today  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  name  but  two  newspapers, 
are  already  sending  their  columns  by 
satellite  to  printers  across  the  country. 
More  important,  many  newspapers  are 
allowing  their  columns,  including  their 
editorials,  to  be  carried  via  teletext 
over  cable  systems.  The  FCC  has  al- 
ready begtm  regulating  the  cable  in- 
dustry, and  other  areas  cannot  be  far 
behind.  Print  protections  may  soon  be 
lost  in  an  environment  where  regula- 
tion of  editorial  content  is  permissible. 
This  legislation  is  vitally  important  to 
both  print  and  electronic  media. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  will 
benefit  the  public.  The  public  is  best 
served  when  there  is  a  free  flow  of  di- 
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for  the  first  time  in 

did  it  to  protect  the  only 

of  communications  known: 

speech.  Our  Founders  were 

that  the  freedom  of  expres- 

iruaranteed.  It  is  time  we  re- 

that  standard,  not  only  to 

better  services  and  more  infor- 

consumers.  but  to  guaran- 

discussion  of  issues  and  a 

of  our  electoral  process. 

F»rtsident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

this  point. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill 

to    be    printed    in    the 

is  follows: 

S.  1917 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of   the    United    States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 

oe  cited  as  the     Preedom  of  Ex- 

of  1983". 
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(3)  by  amending  section  326  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Sec.  326.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  the  power 
to— 

"'(1)  censor  any  communication; 

"(2)  review  the  content  of  any  completed 
communication;  or 

"(3)  promulgate  any  regulation  or  fix  any 
condition  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech,  including  any  require- 
ment of  an  opportunity  to  be  afforded  for 
the  presentation  of  any  view  on  an  Issue.".* 


FINDINGS 

Congress  finds  that— 
and  unregulated  communications 
essential  to  out  democratic  socie- 


no  longer  is  a  scarcity  of  outlets 
electrinic  communications: 

;lectronic  media  should  be  accord- 
treatment  as  the  printed  press; 
regtilation  of  the  content  of  informa- 
tranfnitted  by  the  electronic  media  in- 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of 


u|  on 

'  me<  lia; 


regt»  ilaton 


Sec.  2 

(1)  free 
media  arc 
ty: 

(2)  thei^ 
for 
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fringes 
those 

(5) 
tion 

chills  the 
and  causes 
Ing  the 
public 

(6) 
of 

media  wil  I 
tion  for 
suitable 
periences 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
extend  t<  the  electronic  media  the  full  pro- 
tection o  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  free  sf  eech  and  free  press. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF 
1934 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 


of  the  content  of  informa- 

trai^mitted   by   the   electronic   media 

editorial  discretion  of  those  media 

self-censorship,  thereby  dampen- 

igor  and  limiting  the  variety  of 

del  tate;  and 

elin  inating  regulation  of  the  content 

infomfition  transmitted  by  the  electronic 

provide  the  most  effective  protec- 

he  right  of  the  public  to  receive 

Recess  to  a  variety  of  ideas  and  ex- 


s^tion  312  (a)  by— 

"or"  immediately  at  the  end  of 
(5); 

out  the  semicolon  and  "or"  in 
(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
a|id 

out  paragraph  (7): 
I  epealing  section  315; 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1163,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death 
benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1164.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  the  payment  of  ben- 
efits with  respect  to  public  safety  offi- 
cers who  die  of  certain  medical  condi- 
tions sustained  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

S.  1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1570.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  simplification  in  accounting 
rules  related  to  inventory. 

S.   1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1613.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.   1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1654.  a  bill  to  validate  convey- 
ances of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
California  that  form  part  of  the  right- 
of-way  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680.  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 


S.   1TS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1754.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey,  with- 
out consideration,  to  the  Sabine  River 
Authority  of  Texas  approximately 
34.000  acres  of  land  within  the  Sabine 
National  Forest.  Tex.,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Toledo  Bend 
project.  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

S.   1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1811.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  a  special  study  of  the  potential  for 
groundwater  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1893.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
foreign  assistance  to  any  member 
country  of  the  United  Nations  that 
fails  to  vote  in  favor  of  resolutions  de- 
ploring the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007.  or  has  failed  to 
vote  in  favor  of  such  resolutions  al- 
ready considered. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTUION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 97,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Sena- 


tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  141.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  25, 
1983.  through  October  1,  1983.  as 
"Carrier  Alert  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  162 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  152.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  6.  1984.  through  May  12.  1984.  as 
"Batten's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  15.  1984,  through  April  21,  1984, 
as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  transfer  own- 
ership or  management  of  any  civil  me- 
teorological satellite  system  and  asso- 
ciated ground  system  equipment  to 
the  private  sector. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  130.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  award  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  to  Barney 
Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his  family  in 
his  memory. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Boschwitz).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 183,  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  arson. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 71— RELATING  TO  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  THE  ASSAS- 
SINATION OF  BENIGNO 
AQUINO 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Riegle.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 


S.  Con.  Res.  71 

Whereas  Benlgno  Aquino,  Jr..  was  a  lead- 
ing figure  In  the  effort  to  restore  democracy 
and  constitutional  rule  in  the  Philippines; 

Whereas,  in  returning  to  the  Philippines, 
he  willingly  faced  death  to  lead  the  struggle 
for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  non- 
violent change; 

Whereas  his  brutal  assassination  was  a 
despicable  act  that  cut  short  the  life  of  a 
dedicated  Filipino  patriot  who  was  deeply 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  change 
and  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  his 
country; 

Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  his  assassination, 
there  may  be  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Filipino  people  to  support  those  who 
would  resort  to  violence  as  a  way  to  bring 
about  change  in  the  Philippines;  and 

Whereas  the  elections  for  the  National  As- 
sembly scheduled  for  May.  1984  have  now 
become  more  important  than  ever,  in  terms 
of  providing  the  Filipino  people  with  an  op- 
portunity to  peacefully  determine  their  own 
future  and  to  bring  about  such  political 
changes  as  they  may  desire:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

1.  That  the  Congress  strongly  deplores  the 
brutal  assassination  of  Benlgno  Aquino,  and 
expresses  its  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family  and  to  all  Filipinos  who  have  shared 
his  commitment  to  democracy: 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
achieve  a  thorough.  Independent,  and  Im- 
partial Investigation  of  the  Aquino  assassi- 
nation in  a  timely  fashion  and  to  bring  to 
justice  all  those  responsible  for  that  assassi- 
nation; 

3.  That  it  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  visit  the  Philippines  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  accurate  account- 
ing of  all  the  facts  surrounding  Senator 
Aquino's  assassination  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent's security  can  be  adequately  guaran- 
teed; 

4.  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  genuine,  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions to  the  National  Assembly  in  May,  1984 
and,  to  that  end,  to  urge  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  full  participation  of  the  oppo- 
sition parties  in  these  elections,  including 
the  prompt  reconstltution  of  an  objective, 
impartial  Electoral  Commission  and  the  res- 
toration of  full  freedom  of  the  press,  so  that 
all  Issues  can  be  fully  and  openly  debated 
and  decided: 

5.  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  take  into  account  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  Aquino  assassination  and  the 
fairness  of  the  1984  National  Assembly  elec- 
tions In  the  conduct  of  Its  relations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  today  to  join  with  Senators 
Cranston.  Dodd.  Glenn,  Hart,  Moyni- 
han. Pell,  Riegle,  Sarbanes,  and 
Tsongas  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  justice  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines.  Congress- 
man SoLARZ  and  42  cosponsors  are  in- 
troducing the  same  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  resolution  strongly  deplores  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Ben- 
lgno Aquino,  the  principal  leader  of 
the  democratic  opposition  in  the  Phil- 


ippines, and  calls  for  a  thorough,  inde- 
pendent, and  impartial  investigation. 
It  urges  President  Reagan  to  defer  his 
visit  until  there  is  a  full  accounting  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion and  adequate  guarantees  of  his 
security.  The  resolution  declares  as 
U.S.  policy  support  for  free  and  fair 
elections  to  the  Philippine  National 
Assembly  in  1984.  Finally,  it  calls  on 
the  U.S.  Government  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  our  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines both  the  conduct  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  assassination  and  the 
fairness  of  the  1984  National  Assembly 
elections. 

A  month  ago.  Senator  Benigno 
Aquino  was  brutally  murdered.  On 
September  21.  one  month  after  his 
death  and  11  years  after  President 
Marcos  had  declared  martial  law  in 
the  Philippines.  Manila  was  rocked  by 
a  huge  protest  rally  that  erupted  into 
violence,  leaving  at  least  11  killed  and 
200  wounded.  Other  demonstrations 
have  followed;  the  American  Embassy 
has  become  the  scene  of  several  pro- 
tests. In  response.  President  Marcos 
did  not  seek  to  engage  in  dialog  with 
increasingly  critical  religious  and  op- 
position leaders,  but  instead  threat- 
ened to  reimpose  martial  law  and  take 
other  repressive  measures  against  his 
people.  He  has  so  far  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  calls  of  the  church,  political 
leaders  and  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, businessmen,  and  workers  for 
justice  and  democracy  in  his  land. 

The  full  dimensions  of  this  tragic 
setback  for  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
the  Philippines  are  now  even  clearer. 
At  stake  are  the  prospects  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  country's  long-term  sta- 
bility. 

Senator  Aquino  was  a  lifelong  cham- 
pion of  human  rights  and  democracy. 
He  was  also  a  dedicated  defender  of 
the  historic  and  close  bonds  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  He  held  high  the 
torch  of  hope  for  the  Filipino  people. 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Philippine 
Government  and  all  of  us  in  the  inter- 
national community  to  make  sure  that 
Senator  Aquino's  torch  was  not  extin- 
guished in  vain.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  a  special  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  freedom  to  which  Senator  Aquino 
dedicated  his  life. 

In  his  own  words  before  he  returned 
to  Manila  in  August.  Senator  Aquino 
saw  the  struggle  in  the  Philippines  as 
'between  those  who  have  been  mes- 
merized by  the  efficiency'  of  authori- 
tarianism and  those  who  still  hold 
that  democracy  with  all  its  flaws  and 
inefficiency  is  man's  best  hope  for  bet- 
terment and  progress.  Man's  sense  of 
justice  makes  democracy  possible; 
man's  injustice  makes  it  necessary." 

Over  a  month  has  gone  by  since  Sen- 
ator  Aquino    was   struck    down.    But 
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what  l^fonnation,  after  all  these 
weeks,  hfes  the  Philippine  Government 
revealed  I  about  the  perpetrator  or  per- 
petratori  of  that  brutal  assassination? 
The  Go^  emment  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  Investigate  the  assassination. 
But  what  has  been  accomplished? 
Nothing  The  commission  is  founder- 
ing. Is  this  the  way  the  truth  about 
Senator  Aquino's  assassination  wiU 
emerge? 

It  is  ii^perative  that  a  thorough,  in- 
dependent, and  impartial  Investigation 
of  Senator  Aquino's  assassination  be 
conducted.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  riake  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  I  lake  this  happen  now. 

SenaU  r  Aquino's  assassination 
makes  t!  le  elections  for  the  Philippine 
Nationa  Assembly,  now  scheduled  for 
next  yeijr,  more  important  than  ever. 
These  e  ections  can  be  a  critical  mile- 
stone or  the  road  to  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  the  Philippines.  For  the 
Pilippinp  people  truly  to  voice  their 
views,  trtese  elections  must  be  free, 
fair,  anc  held  on  schedule.  The  opposi- 
tion parties  must  participate  fully. 
The  eleijtoral  commission  must  be  re- 
constituted on  an  impartial  basis.  P\ill 
freedom  of  press  must  be  restored. 

On  August  25  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  to  make  clear  my  view  that  it 
was  unthinkable  for  an  American 
President  to  visit  the  Philippines  until 
those  responsible  for  Senator  Aquino's 
assassin  ition  were  identified  and 
broughtl  to  justice.  A  Presidential  visit 
at  this  ime  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  bo  h  of  indifference  to  Senator 
Aquino' ;  assassination  and  of  disre- 
gard foi  democracy  in  the  Philippines. 
Now— w  len  an  unprecendented 
number  of  Filippinos  have  been  killed 
in  protests  in  Manila— is  not  the  time 
for  busi  less  as  usual. 

AH  of  us  should  also  take  note  of  the 
growing  anti-American  sentiments 
being  v  )iced  in  recent  protest  rallies. 
The  Pri  isident's  trip  can  only  serve  as 
a  lighting  rod  for  additional  protest 
that  mijht  further  fuel  those  seeking 
to  rupture  United  States-Philippines 
relatior  s. 

The  United  States  has  historic  ties 
with  the  Philippines,  marked  by  the 
struggl<  for  independence  and  demo- 
cratic ii  istitutions  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  We  have  strategic  in- 
terests in  the  Philippines:  Clark  and 
Subic  2  re  two  pillars  of  our  military 
power  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  major 
econom  ic  interests  in  the  Philippines— 
Americi  in  investment  there  exceeds 
$1.26  billion;  our  two-way  trade  last 
year  toi  aled  $3.4  billion. 

But  is  the  recent  trend  of  events 
serving  those  interests?  Does  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  surroundmg  Senator 
Aquino  s  assassination  strengthen 
those  ties?  Do  threats  of  martial  law 
add  to  ( »ur  confidence  in  Philippine  po- 
litical itability?  It  is  time  that  the 
Philippine  Government  face  these 
challen  ges  and  turn  to  the  path  of  na- 
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tional  reconciliation, 
human  rights  that  the  Filippino 
people  demand  and  our  bilateral  inter- 
ests require. 

I  request  that  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  President  Reagan,  and  two 
important  articles  on  the  current  situ- 
ation in  the  Philippines  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.  August  25,  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  assassination  of 
Benigno  Aquino  is  a  tragic  setback  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  justice  around  the  globe. 
Senator  Aquino  was  a  lifelong  champion  of 
human  rights  and  a  dedicated  foe  of  com- 
munism. Prom  personal  experience  he  knew 
the  pain  of  liberty  denied.  He  also  knew 
that  America's  singular  contribution  to  the 
Philippines  was  the  legacy  of  democractic 
ideals  which  it  bestowed  on  that  island 
nation.  In  life  and  in  death  Benigno  Aquino 
strengthened  and  deepened  the  historic 
bond  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who  cherish  democra- 
cy are  now  looking  to  this  nation  to  exercise 
its  moral  authority.  The  United  States  has 
an  obligation  to  support  the  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  freedom  which  Benigno 
Aquino  supported  and  ultimately  died  for. 

The  announcement  of  your  intention  to 
visit  Manila  was  made  before  the  brutal 
event  of  August  21.  It  is  now  unthinkable 
for  an  American  President  to  visit  the  Phil- 
ippines until  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime 
against  humanity  are  brought  to  justice.  To 
lend  your  moral  and  political  support  to  the 
Marcos  Government  at  this  critical  time  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  America  is  in- 
different to  the  assassination  and  condones 
the  violation  of  human  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  delay  action  on  all  aid  and  support 
for  the  Philippines  until  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment has  conducted  a  full,  satisfactory,  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  Aquino  assas- 
sination and  reported  its  findings  to  the 
United  States  Government.  I  will  urge  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  support  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  take  action  toward  this 
end  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23.  1983] 
The  Philippine  Saga  Has  Yet  to  End 
(By  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.) 
(The  following  article  is  adapted  from  an 
introduction  to  "The  Philippines;  Democra- 
cy or  Dictatorship?",  a  book  that  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr..  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos's 
strongest   political   opponent,    was   writing 
before  he  returned  to  Manila  on  Sunday 
and  was  assassinated.) 

On  July  4.  1946.  America  fulfilled  her 
pledge  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
was  bom.  This  Republic  was  a  mirror  image 
of  the  American  Republic  conceived  in  1776. 
It  was  the  only  republican  democracy  in  all 
Asia.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first  colony  to  be 
granted  full  independence  after  the  Second 
World  War. 


For  25  years,  the  Philippines  had  the 
freest  press  In  Asia  and  perhaps  the  entire 
developing  world.  Every  four  years  it  held 
Presidential  elections  that  saw  every  incum- 
bent President  being  booted  out  of  office 
through  the  ballot.  Since  independence,  the 
Filipinos  have  had  six  Presidential  elections 
and.  in  the  process,  removed  from  office 
four  incumbent  Presidents.  Two  Presidents 
died  in  office  and  only  one  ever  got  re-elect- 
ed to  a  second  term.  He  was  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos,  elected  for  the  first  time  in  1965 
and  re-elected  in  1969. 

On  the  seventh  year  of  his  non-extendable 
eight-year  term.  Marcos  declared  martial 
law  in  an  attempt  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
power,  putting  an  end  to  a  democratic  ex- 
periment that  started  some  seven  decades 
earlier  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  is  Marcos's  thesis  that  a  developing 
country  like  the  Philippines  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  bread  and  freedom.  It  has  to 
be  either  bread  or  freedom.  It  is  his  thesis 
that  the  democracy  passed  on  to  the  Filipi- 
no people  by  America  is  unworkable  because 
it  is  inefficient  and  inconvenient.  What  a 
third-world  developing  country  needs,  he  as- 
serts is  a  strong  "authoritarian"  leader  who 
will  rule  unobstructed  by  a  nagging  Con- 
gress and  a  licentious  press. 

The  Philippine  saga  has  yet  to  end.  And 
the  many  questions  raised  by  Marcos's  mar- 
tial law  regime  remain  to  be  answered:  Are 
democratic  Institutions  as  developed  in 
America  really  unworkable  in  a  third-world 
developing  country?  Can  a  single  man.  no 
matter  how  well-meaning,  solve  all  the  ills 
of  48  million  people?  Is  "authoritarianism" 
a  mere  euphemism  for  one-man  rule?  Is  dic- 
tatorship the  answer  for  struggling  develop- 
ing states? 

A  number  of  Filipinos  refuse  to  accept 
that  democracy  cannot  be  made  to  work  in 
the  Philippines.  These  Filipinos  hold  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions introduced  and  encouraged  by 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  since  1898. 

[The  battle  being  fought  in  the  Philip- 
pines] is  between  those  who  have  been  mes- 
merized by  the  "efficiency"  of  authoritar- 
ianism and  those  who  still  hold  that  democ- 
racy with  all  its  flaws  and  inefficiency  is 
man's  best  hope  for  betterment  and 
progress.  Man's  sense  of  justice  makes  de- 
mocracy possible:  man's  injustice  makes  it 
necessary. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  8.  1983] 
Postpone  the  Visit  to  Manila 
(By  William  J.  vanden  Heuvel) 

William  J.  vanden  Heuvel.  former  deputy 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, practices  law  in  New  York  City.) 

For  three  years.  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr. 
and  his  family  found  sanctuary  In  our  coun- 
try. Americans  are  proud  that  he  lived 
among  us.  We  will  never  forget  his  human- 
ity, his  courage  and  his  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy. In  life  and  in  death,  he  deepened 
the  historic  bond  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

His  murderers  have  made  certain  that  his 
memory  will  not  die.  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr. 
Is  now  part  of  the  legend  of  Filipino  patriots 
that  dates  to  the  19th  century. 

President  Reagan's  announcement  that  he 
intended  to  visit  Manila  in  November  was 
made  before  Mr.  Aquino  was  slain  Aug.  21 
on  his  arrival  at  Manila  airport.  Now.  how- 
ever. Mr.  Reagan  must  reconsider  that  deci- 
sion—not to  insult  those  who  disclaim  in- 
volvement in  the  assassination  but  rather  to 


hold  Intact  the  memory  of  Senator  Aquino 
and  what  he  lived  for. 

The  likelihood  Is  that  we  will  never  know 
all  the  facts  of  the  murder.  Undoubtedly, 
the  report  resulting  from  the  official  Inves- 
tigation will  uphold  the  claim  of  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  and  his  wife.  Imelda. 
that  they  were  not  Implicated. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  said:  "We  practically 
begged  him  to  help  us  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect his  life."  Too  bad  that  those  efforts  did 
not  extend  to  supplying  the  security  that 
the  presumed  threat  to  Mr.  Aquino's  life 
would  reasonably  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  also  told  his  nation  that 
"the  Communists  did  it."  The  official  inves- 
tigation may  sustain  that  accustion.  but  we 
should  remember  that  the  Marcos  defini- 
tion of  "Communist"  Included  Benigno 
Aquino,  a  man  of  true  democratic  commit- 
ment who  abhorred  violence  and  who  wrote 
in  the  statement  that  he  was  to  deliver  to 
his  waiting  supporters  at  the  airport  in 
Manila:  "I  was  sentenced  to  die  for  allegedly 
being  the  leading  Communist  leader.  I  am 
not  a  Communist,  never  was  an  never  will 
be." 

It  is  not  because  of  what  Mr.  Marcos  did 
or  did  not  do  to  Senator  Aquino  that  Mr. 
Reagan  should  postpone  his  visit  to  the 
Philippines.  Rather.  It  Is  because  of  the  vio- 
lence that  President  Marcos  has  done  to  the 
Constitution  of  his  country  that  our  Presi- 
dent's embrace  should  be  denied  him. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur- and  thousands  of 
Filipinos  and  Americans  who  died  at  Cor- 
regidor,  Bataan  and  Luzon  in  World  War 
II— helped  create  that  Constitution,  which 
assured  free  elections  and  guaranteed  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Philippine  people.  When 
President  Marcos  suspended  the  Filipino 
Constitution  on  Sept.  21,  1972,  he  set  in 
train  the  violence  that  inevitably  led  to  the 
brutality  and  bloodshed  of  Senator  Aquino's 
murder. 

At  a  time  when  totalitarian  and  democrat- 
ic forces  are  in  conflict  throughout  the 
third  world,  at  a  time  when  the  possibilities 
of  constitutional  democracy  are  the  heart 
and  rationale  of  our  involvement  in  Central 
America,  there  is  a  danger  that  President 
Reagan's  visit,  like  the  incomprehensible 
words  of  Vice  President  Bush  during  his 
visit  to  Manila  in  1981— "We  love  your  ad- 
herence to  democratic  principle  and  to  the 
democratic  processes"— will  be  misunder- 
stood as  United  States  acceptance  of  the  vi- 
olence done  to  the  Philippine  Constitution. 
Our  national  Interest  may  oblige  us  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  military  bases;  it  may  oblige 
us  to  have  diplomatic,  political  and  econom- 
ic relations  with  authoritarian  and  totalitar- 
ian governments;  but  our  national  honor 
obliges  us  to  avoid  the  embrace  of  leaders 
who  can  too  easily  use  such  visits  to  imply 
that  the  United  States  supports  and  has  ac- 
commodated itself  to  governments  that 
have  no  popular  base. 

If  President  Reagan  decides  to  carry  out 
his  plan  to  visit  the  Philippines.  I  hope  he 
will  remember  the  way  that  Pope  John  Paul 
II  handled  his  television  appearance  with 
Gen.  Wojclech  Jarulzelski.  The  Pope 
blessed  Poland  and  its  people,  not  the  dicta- 
tor and  his  Government. 

Therefore,  when  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines watch  Mr.  Reagan.  I  pray  that  the 
President  will  mention  the  outrage  and  sad- 
ness that  Americans  share  with  the  family 
of  Benigno  Aquino. 

And  at  that  point,  these  words  written  by 
Benigno  Aquino  might  be  repeated  as  a  tes- 
tament   that    all    Americans    share:    [The 


battle  being  fought  in  the  Philippines]  "is 
between  those  who  have  been  mesmerized 
by  the  'efficiency'  of  authoritarianism  and 
those  who  still  hold  that  democracy  with  all 
its  flaws  and  inefficiency  Is  man's  best  hope 
for  betterment  and  progress.  Man's  sense  of 
Justice  makes  democracy  possible;  man's  in- 
justice makes  it  necessary." 

Our  Founding  Fathers  could  not  have  said 
It  better.  _^^^^__ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  237-TO 
UPGRADE  THE  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  Res.  237 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  mediocre 
record  of  infant  and  child  health  care  com- 
pared to  other  Industrialized  nations,  with 
an  infant  mortality  rate  no  better  than  14th 
over  the  last  two  decades: 

Whereas  there  are  some  90  to  100  child 
health  and  related  federal  programs  scat- 
tered across  half  a  dozen  agencies  with  no 
coordination  in  operation  on  policy  develop- 
ment and  management; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  program  coordination 
data  on  child  health  issues  has  a  major 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  and  cost  effi- 
ciency of  federal  spending  on  child  health 
programs; 

Whereas  for  most  of  this  century,  nation- 
al child  health  policy  was  coordinated  by  a 
Children's  Bureau,  which  now  has  very  lim- 
ited responsibility  for  selected  children's 
Issues: 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  need  to  improve 
the  data  base,  and  the  coordination  of  child 
health  programs  and  related  issues  to  im- 
prove the  coverage  and  effectiveness  of  such 
federal  programs:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  shall  reorganize 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  provide  such  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  are  necessary  for  it 
(a)  to  gather  extensive  data  on  the  status  of 
children  and  on  the  impact  of  federal  pro- 
grams on  that  status:  and  (b)  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  Annual  Report 
on  the  Status  of  Children. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
Monday,  October  3,  has  been  pro- 
claimed Child  Health  Day  by  the 
President.  That  proclaanation  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  and  I  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  urging  greater  attention  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  one  of  our  most 
helpless  citizen  groups— our  children 
and  infants. 

That  proclamation  can  serve  an- 
other more  fundamental  purpose  as 
well,  however.  The  fiscal  year  1981 
reconciliation  legislation  reduced 
spending  for  child  health  care— par- 
ticularly in  the  large  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  primary  health  care 
programs.  We  have  lived  with  a  re- 
duced program  level  for  2  years  now 
and  it  is  time  for  the  impact  of  those 
cuts  to  be  examined.  My  support— and 
I  suspect  the  support  of  many  of  my 
colleagues— for  that  aspect  of  the  rec- 
onciliation legislation  2  years  ago  was 
based   on    the    belief    that    we    were 


making  good  progress  in  reducing 
child  and  infant  disease.  Certainly, 
statistics  such  as  our  declining  infant 
mortality  rate  supported  that  belief. 
These  programs,  along  with  medicaid, 
WIC  and  the  national  immunization 
program,  deserve  substantial  credit  for 
the  41 -percent  decline  over  a  scant  11 
years  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  be- 
ginning in  1970.  That  rate  fell  to  11.7 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  in  1981 
from  20  per  1,000  in  1970.  It  took  over 
twice  as  long— 25  years— to  achieve  a 
comparable  reduction  in  that  rate  in 
the  absence  of  most  of  these  programs 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  That  is 
strong  evidence  that  these  programs 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  improv- 
ing the  health  of  our  Nation's  children 
and  infants. 

Yet,  a  need  to  reassess  our  progress 
toward  improved  child  health  and  the 
impact  of  the  1981  cuts  is  suggested  by 
those  same  infant  mortality  statistics. 
As  the  accompanying  table  shows,  we 
are  not  as  successful  in  controlling 
infant  mortality  as  a  number  of  other 
nations.  Indeed,  in  1979.  17  nations 
had  lower  infant  mortality  rates  than 
the  United  States  and  we  have  run  in 
the  middle  of  the  pack  internationally 
for  most  of  the  past  several  decades— 
with  a  rank  of  only  between  14th  and 
18th  out  of  the  best-performing  25  in- 
dustrial nations.  That  is  not  an  im- 
pressive performance.  In  1979.  the 
United  States  lagged  behind  such  med- 
ical world  powers  as  Hong  Kong, 
Spain.  Ireland,  and  East  Germany. 
Sweden,  Japan.  Norway,  and  Denmark 
all  enjoyed  infant  mortality  rates  at 
least  one-third  lower  than  our  own. 
Had  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
same  rate  as  Japan,  over  17,000  fewer 
babies  would  have  died  here  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  a  table  entitled,  "Infant 
Mortality  Rates,  Selected  Nations. 
1970-1980." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  ' 
[SdecM  natioRS:  1970-80] 


Country 


1970     1975        /IJj", 


lustnj                        25.9      20.5  13.9 

Krk ZZZZI U.2      1I)<  S.5 

tet&JiW ;-           — : 18.5      15.9  126 

fSxT          "I"  ZZZZ: W.2      13.8  100 

KSr 29.6      21.2  M3 

SSn 13.1      10.1  74 

Sww """              :. 12.8      111  8.8 

ffi -"ZZZZZl 33.2      24.9  21.2 

iSn "27.9   MM  HI 

sJ^ 11.0       86  6.7 

Unrted  Kinidom  ([i*i«d.  W*s) 'J'      }"  }J5 

UnrteH^States 19«       «]  \\\ 

WestGerauny —     236      19.8  1/1 

"  Infant  (teatta  are  deatiB  ol  Twe^iofn  inljrts  umte  1  yi  o(  age;  rates  ait 

per  1,000  IM  biittis 
'  Data  refer  to  1979  or  1980  (latest  available) 
'  Excludes  deattis  ol  infants  dying  before  registration  of  txrtto 

Souror  infant  Mortalrty  »  repod  '^'^J*  rZ^"^  >^^ 
Servict  for  tlK  Comrmtlee  on  Enern  and  Commerce.  U5  House  w 
Keprtsentatiws.  (Pnnt  98-5).  June  1983,  taMe  6 
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Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
join  in  A  bipartisan  examination  of 
Federal  child  health  programs.  The 
infant  mortality  data  from  abroad  is 
th4n  a  mere  straw  in  the  wind.  It 
_  that  we  are  not  doing  the 
_  capable  of  in  improving  the 
our  infants  and  children. 
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A  CHILDREN'S  BTTREAU 


Each  (if  us  in  this  chamber  today— 
and  our  parents  and  children  as  well- 
grew  up  lunder  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
original  Children's  Bureau  established 
in  1912.  That  Bureau  emerged  from 
constructive  and  badly  needed  efforts 
to  end  child  labor  abuses.  In  its  first 
50  years  the  Bureau  played  a  signifi- 
cant co<  rdination  and  advocacy  role 
within  tie  Federal  establishment  and 
across  tl  le  Nation  for  better  child  edu- 
cation, health  and  safety. 


its  successes,  however,  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  Its  policy 
abolished.  And,  it  now  sits  as 
within  the  Department  of 
and   Human   Services   (HHS) 
nited    responsibility    over    a 
of  issues  unrelated  to  child 
This    downgrading    of    child 
children's  issues  is  not  war- 
Despite  the  success  we  have 
other    nations    have    made 
I^rogress    and    have    healthier 
as  well.  We  cannot  afford  to 
and  stand  on  our  own  health 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
the  less  said  about  our  lag- 
health  record,  the  better. 


and ' 


that 


It  is  ir  iportant  that  the  issues  raised 
by  the  ^resident  in  his  Child  Health 
Day  pro  jlamation  be  pursued  here  and 
at  the  \rhite  House.  They  should  not 
serve  orly  as  media  grist  for  October 
3,  and  ig  nored  thereafter. 

90  to  100  children's  programs 

scattered   across   a   half 

from  Defense  to  HHS. 

much  better  coordination  be- 

tttese  Federal  child  health  and 

programs.   A  rehabilitated 

s  Bureau  would  be  able  to 

that    coordination.    It    could 

collection  role,  as  well.  In 


cata 


fact,  that  is  the  key  role  I  would  like 
to  see  an  upgraded  Bureau  play.  Spe- 
cifically, it  should  collect  extensive 
data  on  a  continuous  basis  regarding 
all  aspects  of  the  status  of  children 
and  submit  armual  reports  with  that 
information— including  the  impact  of 
Federal  programs  on  the  status  of 
children— to  Congress.  That  exercise 
would  assist  Congress  mightily  in  for- 
mulating Federal  policy  involving  chil- 
dren—a function  which  now  occurs 
only  in  a  haphazard  and  ineffective 
fashion  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  if 
it  can  be  said  to  occur  at  all.  Its  role  as 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  data  on  children  and  on  chil- 
dren's issues  would  be  reestablished. 
Children  have  no  effective  voice  in  the 
political  process.  They  need  such  a 
voice  and  the  Children's  Bureau  can 
serve  that  role. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  on  the  President  to  up- 
grade the  Children's  Bureau  and  re- 
quires it  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  of  children.  A 
resurrected  Children's  Bureau  could 
improve  child  health  and  nutrition  for 
more  youths  at  lower  cost.  This  could 
be  accomplished  without  additional 
cost  by  beefing  up  the  responsibilities 
of  the  existing  administrative  office 
within  HHS.  And,  centralizing  the  col- 
lection of  data  relevant  to  children's 
health  and  related  issues  in  one  office 
would  enable  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  need  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  future  generations. 

I  fought  successfully  in  1981  to  keep 
the  maternity  and  child  health  pro- 
gram as  a  separate  block  grant.  The 
primary  beneficiaries  of  these  grants 
are  infants  and  children,  who  are 
among  the  most  deserving  but  least 
powerful  constituents  in  our  Nation. 
They  warrant  unique  attention.  And 
reorganization  and  upgrading  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  with  potent  inter- 
agency coordinating,  data  collection, 
and  reporting  powers  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  them  that  atten- 
tion. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
I  am  offering  today.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  join  me 
in  supporting  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  care  taken  of  its  most  defenseless 
citizen  is  a  good  measure  of  the  worth 
of  a  society.  We  do  not  now  measure 
up  well  by  that  standard  in  nurturing 
the  well-being  of  our  children.  My  res- 
olution is  designed  to  start  us  along 
the  road  toward  better  care  for  our 
children.* 


October  3,  1983 
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CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2265 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2733)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  existing  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  guayule  rubber,  and  to  broaden 
such  program  to  include  other  critical 
agricultural  materials;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

AGRIBUSINESS  LOANS 

Sec.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agribusiness  Loan  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1984.  section  310B<a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  subsection  to  small  busi- 
nesses which— 

"(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas; 

"(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  production  of 
commodities  diverted  from  production 
under  payment-in-kind  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

"(2)  A  loan  shall  be  made  or  insured  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  borrower  to  continue  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  borrower  during  the 
period  of  economic  hardship  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $75,000. 

"(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  eighteen  months. 

"(5)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  an  operating 
loan  under  section  316(a)(1),  reduced  by  3 
per  centum. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
no  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading,  "rural  devel- 
opment INSURANCE  FUNDS"  In  title  II  of  the 
Act  entited  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and  lor 
other  purposes",  approved  December  18, 
1982  (96  Stat.  1799),  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing industrial  development  loans,  shall 
be  made  available  to  make  or  insure  loans 
under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  No  later  than  sixty  days  alter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agribusiness 


Loan  Act  of  1983,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


anteelng  Industrial  development  loans,  shall 
be  made  available  to  make  or  Insure  loans 
under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agribusiness 
Loan  Act  of  1983,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


Loan  Act  of  1983,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2266 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  and  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1529)  to  stablize  a  tem- 
porary imbalance  in  the  supply  and 
demsind  for  dairy  products,  to  enable 
milk  producers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  dairy  product  promotion,  to  adjust 
the  support  levels  for  the  1983  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  to  make 
modifications  in  the  tobacco  produc- 
tion adjustment  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  IIl-AGRIBUSINESS  LOANS 

AGRIBUSINESS  LOANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Agribusiness  Loan  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1984,  section  310B(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  subsection  to  small  busi- 
nesses which- 

"(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas: 

"(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  production  of 
commodities  diverted  from  production 
under  payment-in-kind  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

"(2)  A  loan  shall  be  made  or  Insured  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  borrower  to  continue  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  borrower  during  the 
period  of  economic  hardship  described  in 
paragraph  (IXC). 

"(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  made 
or  Insured  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $75,000. 

"(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  eighteen  months. 

"(5)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  an  operating 
loan  under  section  316(a)(1),  reduced  by  3 
per  centum. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
no  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  "rural  devel- 
opment INSURANCE  FUND"  in  title  II  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  December  18, 
1982  (96  Stat.  1799),  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 


CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FARMERS 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2267 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  24)  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

AGRIBUSINESS  LOANS 

Sec  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Agribusiness  Loan  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30.  1984.  section  310B(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  subsection  to  small  busi- 
nesses which— 

"(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas; 

"(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  production  of 
commodities  diverted  from  production 
under  payment-in-kind  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

"(2)  A  loan  shall  be  made  or  insured  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  borrower  to  continue  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  borrower  during  the 
period  of  economic  hardship  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $75,000 

"(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  eighteen  months. 

"(5)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  an  operating 
loan  under  section  316(a)(1).  reduced  by  3 
per  centum. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
no  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  "rural  devel- 
opment INSURANCE  FUND"  In  title  II  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculure.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  18.  1982  (96 
Stat.  1799).  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
industrial  development  loans,  shall  be  made 
available  to  make  or  insure  loans  under  this 
subsection. 

"(7)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agribusiness 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
HOLIDAY 


RANDOLPH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2268 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  a  legal  public  holiday;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
section  6103(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
item  relating  to  New  Year's  Day  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
January  15.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  January  1  that  occurs  after  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2269 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  3.  Section  6103  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  the  growing  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  prohibitive:  and 

"(B)  outstanding  individuals  deserving  of 
national  recognition  by  legal  public  holidays 
should  be  commemorated  in  other  appropri- 
ate manners. 

"(2)  Legal  public  holidays  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  ten  in  numt)er.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  October  4,  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  its  relationships 
with  other  Department  of  Defense 
and  executive  branch  elements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 
ness of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Oc- 
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tober  4.  t )  hold  a  joint  hearing  to  re- 
ceive test  mony  from  the  Department 
of  Defena  e  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
preventio:  i  programs. 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMIf  m  EE  ON  ENVIRONMZNT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authoiized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 4,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  t  he  nominations  of  Josephine 
S.  Cooper ,  to  be  EPA  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator f ( ir  External  Affairs;  A.  James 
Barnes,  ISPA  General  Counsel;  and 
John  C.  If  artin,  EPA  Inspector  Gener- 
al. 

The  PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objed  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

com  ITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STiTVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fo  -eign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  October  4.  at 
10:15.  to  consider  the  nominations  of 
Henry  C(  oper,  to  be  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  and  Alan  Keyes,  to  be 
the  Representative  to  the  Economic 
and  Soci4l  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STSVENS.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimovs  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fo  -eign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  oi  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  ronsider  the  nominations  of 
Reginald  Bartholomew,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  jcbanon;  Charles  Dunbar,  to 
be  Ambaj  sador  to  Qatar;  Nicholas  Ve- 
liotes.  to  ae  Ambassador  to  Egypt;  and 
Donald  lleidel,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Bahrain. 

The  PI;ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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:  TEE  ON  COVERNB4ENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

Cjovemmental  Affairs  be  au- 

o  meet  during  the  session  of 

on  Tuesday,  October  4,  to 

121,  the  Trade  Reorganiza- 


P5ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask 
consent    that    the    Select 
on  Intelligence  be  author- 
n^eet  during  the  session  of  the 
Tuesday,  October  4,  at  2:30 
liold  a  markup  of  S.  1342.  the 
Intelligence  Information  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO  UMITTEE 


TEVE 


ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

INS.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to 


meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  4,  1983,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  S.  914, 
the  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  371:  AID  FOR  LONG-TERM  UN- 
EMPLOYED AND  NATIONS 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  when  the  Senate  moves  to 
consider  revenue  legislation  this  ses- 
sion, we  wiU  see  action  on  S.  371,  my 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit  legislation.  My 
desire  to  see  action  on  this  legislation 
is  simple  enough.  While  we  have  re- 
cently heard  much  news  about  a  recov- 
ery taking  hold  in  our  economy,  there 
are  still  some  very  chilling  figures  and 
troubling  trends  that  we  must  deal 
with. 

There  have  been  indications  that  we 
are  pulling  out  of  the  recession  we 
have  been  mired  in  the  last  2  years. 
We  have  seen  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment level  begin  to  fall  a  bit  after 
reaching  record  levels.  Yet,  while 
many,  including  myself,  are  cheered 
by  this  downward  turn,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  large  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed persons  across  America.  Of 
the  10.7  million  Americans  out  of  work 
in  August.  2.4  million,  or  23  percent 
have  been  unemployed  for  27  weeks  or 
more. 

What  is  particularly  disheartening 
about  this  figure,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  reflects  a  trend  of  increased 
long-term  unemployment.  In  1979,  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  persons 
who  had  been  out  of  work  for  27  weeks 
or  more  stood  at  8.7  percent.  This 
figure  increased  to  14  percent  in  1981 
and  16.6  percent  in  1982.  Using  this 
year's  statistics,  we  see  that  long-term 
unemployment  is  running  at  a  yearly 
level  of  24.3  percent  through  August. 
The  percentage  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  America  has 
nearly  tripled  in  4  short  years. 

This  is  a  problem  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  in  S.  371.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  this  leg- 
islation creates  another  target  group 
under  the  existing  tax  credit  sections 
of  the  Tax  Code  for  this  increasing 
segment  of  our  Nation's  unemployed. 
Firms  hiring  long-term  persons  will  be 
entitled  to  such  a  tax  credit.  Nearly 
one  quarter  of  all  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed, some  2.4  million  Americans, 
will  be  eligible  for  this  credit. 

S.  371  goes  one  step  further  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  tax  credit  avail- 
able when  the  hiring  firm  is  a  small 
business.  This  provision  is  equally  nec- 
essary in  light  of  the  continued  in- 
creases in  recorded  business  failures 
across  the  country.  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
reports  that  for  the  week  of  August  18 


of  this  year,  662  businesses  failed  com- 
pared with  572  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  To  date  this  year  we  have  re- 
ported 19,336  business  failures.  As  my 
colleagues  well  know,  last  year  saw  the 
greatest  number  of  business  failures 
since  the  Great  Depression.  This 
year's  reports  indicate  we  will  witness 
another  record-breaking  year  in  this 
dismal  category. 

The  men  and  women  who  operate 
our  Nation's  small  businesses  need  the 
type  of  assistance  available  under  S. 
371  to  help  keep  them  afloat.  And 
while  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
such  a  tax  credit  would  not  prove  ben- 
eficial to  beleaguered  small  firms,  I  be- 
lieve to  the  contrary.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  several  small 
business  owners  regarding  S.  371. 
These  individuals  stated  that  they 
would  make  use  of  the  type  of  credit 
offered  in  S.  371.  They  felt  it  provided 
the  type  of  catalyst  which  would  speed 
hiring  activity  by  small  firms. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  raise  one  last  point  disclosed 
during  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  371.  Testimony 
presented  by  John  Chapoton  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  indicated 
his  Department's  belief  that  S.  371 
would  cost  the  taxpayer  less  than  $250 
million  per  fiscal  year.  I  should  point 
out  Mr.  President,  that  this  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  reduced 
Federal  expenditures  for  those  per- 
sons put  back  to  work,  nor  the  in- 
crease in  revenues  from  such  increased 
hiring.  When  these  two  factors  are 
weighed  in,  I  believe  that  this  small 
sum  of  $250  million  would  shrink  dras- 
tically and  indeed,  the  tax  credit  es- 
tablished in  S.  371  may  actually  prove 
a  revenue  enhancer. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
may  see  action  on  this  important  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  near  future.  Given 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  a  wide 
segment  of  our  society,  and  its  low 
cost,  I  feel  S.  371  is  a  measure  this 
body  should  consider.  I^m  hopeful  an 
appropriate  revenue  vehicle  may  be 
found  which  will  allow  my  colleagues 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Nation's  long-term  unemployed 
and  small  businesses  in  a  constructive 
manner.* 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
BENEFITS  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  two  bills  concern- 
ing survivors'  death  benefits  for  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters which  have  been  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Glknn. 

S.  1163  amends  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  death  benefits 
to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment   officers    and     firefighters.     It 


would  authorize  a  $50,000  death  bene- 
fit to  the  surviving  spouse  and  chil- 
dren of  such  officer  whose  death  is  the 
direct  result  of  injuries  sustained  in 
the  performance  of  duty.  The  House 
version  of  this  bill,  H.R.  622,  passed 
the  House  by  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  390  to  33  on  July  26,  1983. 

S.  1164  defines  "direct  result  of  inju- 
ries" to  include  situations  in  which 
death  results  from  a  "medical  condi- 
tion sustained  while  ingesting  or  inhal- 
ing a  poisonous  substance,  or  while 
subject  to  extreme  physical  stresss  on 
a  single  occasion,  or  during  a  single 
event,  in  the  performance  of  duty." 

Legislation  very  similar  to  that 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  today  has 
previously  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  passed  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1980.  It  was.  however,  vetoed 
by  President  Carter.  The  legislation 
was  objectionable,  he  said,  "because  it 
would  single  out  certain  groups  of  em- 
ployees for  preferential  treatment 
under  the  Federal  employee  workers' 
compensation  law  (FECA)."  He  indi- 
cated that  there  were  other  Federal 
employees  who  are  also  exposed  to 
special  hazards  in  their  work. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that,  under 
current  law,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  death  benefits  to  survivors  of  em- 
ployees who  die  on  the  job.  Depending 
on  family  size,  these  benefits  may  be 
as  high  as  75  percent  of  an  employee's 
salary. 

Although  these  arguments  merit  our 
consideration,  they  do  not  withstand 
close  scrutiny.  It  is  not  logical  or  fair 
to  deny  protection  to  an  especially  de- 
serving group  because  you  cannot 
presently  cover  all  groups  exposed  to 
risk.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  risk 
involved  in  law  enforcement  is  deserv- 
ing of  special  consideration.  As  we  in- 
crease our  anticrime  efforts,  these 
risks  will  inevitably  increase.  Other 
groups  are  exposed  to  hazards,  but  no 
group  is  exposed  so  constantly  to  so 
many  as  those  involved  in  the  abso- 
lutely essential  task  of  securing  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  $500,000  per  year.  In  some 
years,  the  expense  may  be  more  and,  if 
we  are  fortunate,  in  many  years  it  will 
be  less.  For  this  minimal  cost  we  can 
relieve  great  hardship  and  the  ever- 
present  fear  for  those  in  law  enforce- 
ment that  their  families  will  not  be 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  event 
of  their  deaths.  These  brave  public 
servants  and  their  families  deserve  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  repeat  the  wise  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  in  1980  and,  again,  to  support 
this  important  legislation.* 


on  Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
adopted  resolutions  authorizing  five 
Soil  Conservation  Service  small  water- 
sheds projects.  The  five  projects  were 
Brundage  watershed.  Idaho;  Elk  Creek 
watershed,  Kansas;  Calapooya  Creek 
watershed,  Oregon;  South  Fork  Lick- 
ing River  watershed,  Ohio;  and  Loc 
Olmos  Creek  watershed,  Texas. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  a  conunittee  print  describ- 
ing the  five  projects,  together  with  the 
view  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  has  been 
printed  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
committee.* 


SCS  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  3  of  this  year,  the  Committee 


HOW  TO  HELP  AMERICA 
COMPETE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
international  competition  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  U.S. 
economy  today.  Although  high  inter- 
est rates  and  an  overvalued  dollar 
have  made  many  of  our  products  less 
attractive  on  world  markets  than 
those  of  some  of  our  competitors,  wait- 
ing for  these  forces  to  subside  will  not 
be  enough.  There  is  much  we  must  do 
to  onset  the  competitive  challenge. 
Some  of  these  actions  are  set  out  in  an 
eloquent  commentary  by  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Reich  of  Harvard's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
Dr.  Reich's  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

How  TO  Help  America  Compete 
(By  Robert  B.  Reich) 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Question:  Your  compa- 
ny's widgets  are  losing  out  to  low-cost  im- 
ports. What  do  you  do? 

1.  Close  your  American  factory  and  start 
making  widgets  or  widget  parts  in  South 
Korea,  Mexico  or  some  other  place  where 
labor  is  cheap. 

2.  Automate  the  factory  to  cut  your  work- 
force (and  labor  costs)  by  two-thirds. 

3.  Quit  the  widget  business,  scrap  your 
plant  and  equipment  (or  sell  it  to  your  em- 
ployees), then  buy  an  insurance  company, 
mining  company  or  a  shopping  center. 

4.  Threaten  to  do  1.,  2.  or  3.  unless  your 
employees  agree  to  reduce  wages  and  bene- 
fits. 

5.  Go  to  Washington,  complain  of  unfair 
"dumping"  of  foreign  widgets,  forecast 
greater  job  loss,  show  that  widgets  are  criti- 
cal to  defense  and  get  a  tariff  or  quota  to 
block  imports. 

Answer:  all  of  the  above— at  least,  that's 
the  answer  our  producers  of  steel,  autos, 
textiles,  apparel,  televisions,  video  games 
and  machine  tools  have  come  up  with. 

But  others  have  different  answers.  Labor 
prefers  to  block  imports.  Many  politicians 
talk  about  automation  but  vote  for  protec- 
tion. Financial  prefer  diversification  into 
other  businesses.  Most  economists  disparage 
protection,  are  indifferent  to  the  other  con- 
cerns and  worry  about  overvalued  dollars. 
Conservative  Republicans  often  want  to  cut 
wages  and  benefits. 


While  any  of  these  alternatives  may  im- 
prove our  companies'  competitiveness,  none 
will  lead  directly  to  higher  standard  of 
living.  That's  because  none  will  Improve  the 
competitiveness  of  Americans  themselves. 
None  will  increase  the  number  of  Americans 
whose  skills  command  higher  real  earnings 
in  world  markets.  For  that,  we  need  another 
alternative:  Retool  your  factory  and  retain 
your  workers  to  produce  a  more  sophisticat- 
ed line  of  widgets. 

What  would  this  mean  for  our  industries? 
It  would  mean  shifting  from  basic  steel  to 
custom-cast  steels  with  new  additives  and 
different  levels  of  purification;  from  low- 
skilled  car-assembly  operations  and  the  pro- 
duction of  simple  auto  components  like 
dashboards  and  seat  covers  to  complex  com- 
ponents like  fuel-efficient  engines,  transmis- 
sions and  graphite-fiber  chassis:  from  basic 
cotton,  wool  and  simple  synthetic  textiles  to 
carbon  fibers  and  specially-coated  polyster 
filaments;  from  simple  machine  tools  to 
computer-run  tools. 

These  products  would  require  skilled 
labor.  But  much  of  the  training  would  be 
on-the-job.  Advanced  technologies  would  be 
applied  not  so  much  to  reduce  labor  costs  as 
to  enhance  workers'  capacities  to  recognize 
and  solve  production  problems  and  to  im- 
prove efficiency  and  product  quality.  Lower- 
level  employees  would  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  the  whole  enterprise  would 
be  made  more  flexible.  These  new  products 
and  processes  would  represent  a  new  gen- 
eration of  industries.  As  their  markets  grew, 
so  too  would  jobs. 

But  this  alternative  is  not  at  the  center  of 
debate  over  competitiveness.  Most  of  Ameri- 
can management  has  not  embraced  it.  labor 
is  at  best  lukewarm,  investors  and  creditors 
are  skeptical.  Why?  Because  it  poses  large 
risks  and  costs  for  each  player.  Profits  and 
jobs  may  not  always  materialize:  if  they  do, 
they  may  be  many  years  away.  The  other  al- 
ternatives are  relatively  sure  bets,  at  least  in 
the  short  term. 

The  answer  is  to  make  this  alternative 
more  attractive  to  business  and  labor.  For 
this,  we  don't  need  a  Federal  development 
bank  or  a  Japanese-style  central-planning 
agency.  We  need  measures  that  alter  the 
rules  of  the  game  by  reducing  the  costs  and 
risks  of  restructuring  industry:  for  example, 
tax  credits  for  company  investments  in  em- 
ployee retraining,  subsidized  vouchers  un- 
employed workers  can  cash  in  for  on-the-job 
training,  antitrust  exemptions  for  undertak- 
ing research  joint  ventures  and  consolidat- 
ing older  plants,  changes  in  labor  law  to  link 
greater  job  security  to  greater  flexibility  in 
work  rules  and  job  classifications,  changes 
in  banking  regulations  to  allow  larger  equity 
holdings.  unemployment  compensation 
taxes  tied  to  employee  job  security  and  re- 
training, a  requirement  that  firms  or  indus- 
tries receiving  import  protection  simulta- 
neously retool  and  retrain. 

Improving  competitiveness  is  a  goal 
almost  everyone  can  endorse.  But  the 
chorus  of  endorsement  drowns  out  the  key 
question:  how?  Most  obvious  alternatives 
would  reduce  workers'  earnings  increase  un- 
employment or  else  keep  out  foreign  goods 
and  thereby  impose  new  costs  on  consumers. 
But  such  strategies  for  improving  competi- 
tiveness by  reducing  our  standard  of  living 
confuse  means  and  ends.  A  real  gain  in  com- 
petitiveness can  come  only  from  making 
better  use  of  our  only  unique  national 
asset— our  people.* 
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C  ENTRAL  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  EURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  couple  of  days  ago.  In  the 
aftermati  of  our  debate  on  Lebsuion 
and  the  ^  (7ar  Powers  Act,  I  came  across 
an  editorial  cartoon  which  expressed 
the  dilemma  we  all  face  in  dealing 
with  fo^ign  policy.  The  cartoon 
showed  !  person  reading  a  newspaper 
which  wiis  filled  with  headlines  about 
Lebanon,  The  person  was  asking  his 
friend  "IVhat  happened  to  Central 
America^" 

Obviouply,  nothing  has  happened  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  Central 
America,  nor  to  make  easier  the  guest 
for  a  loig  term  and  durable  policy 
which  wll  bring  stability,  prosperity 
and  peac ;  to  that  troubled  region.  But. 
as  is  so  (  ften  the  case  in  our  country, 
attentior  has  shifted  away  from  the 
tough  qiestions  of  the  long  term  and 
has  focused  instead  on  other  things 
which  iTomentarily  appear  somehow 
more  important.  It  is  urifortunate  that 
we  often]  tend  to  think  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  terms  of  whatever  is  most  im- 
portant It  the  moment,  rather  than 
recognizing  that  several  things  are  vi- 
tally important  simultaneously.  It  is 
also  uni  artunate  that  we  too  often 
tend  to  t  link  in  terms  of  today's  head- 
line, wh  ch  emphasizes  the  dramatic, 
rather  ;han  tomorrow's  problems, 
which  aie  complex  and  often  unclear. 

As  Sen  itors  may  know,  I  recently  re- 
turned f  1  om  a  brief  trip  to  Costa  Rica, 
a  countr: '  I  have  been  visiting  for  more 
than  10  r'ears.  I  went  to  Costa  Rica  in 
conjunction  with  a  business  and  in- 
vestmeni  conference  sponsored  by 
Caribbes  n/Central  America  Action,  a 
remarkajle  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens  ;  md  former  State  Department 
officials.  Groups  like  CCAA  are  abso- 
lutely v  tal  to  a  long  term  foreign 
policy  bssed  on  more  than  reaction  to 
today's  headlines  or  tomorrow's  crisis, 
for  CCIA  asks  the  hard  questions 
about  how  to  achieve  prosperity  and 
how  to  <  stablish  the  conditions  which 
will  fosier  that  prosperity.  It  does 
more  th  m  ask  questions,  however.  It 
encouraf  es  thriving  democracies  like 
Costa  R  ca  to  join  U.S.  business  in  in- 
novative programs  of  investment  and 
developr  lent.  It  makes  clear  to  coim- 
tries  which  are  not  yet  democratic 
that  th(  kind  of  foreign  investment 
needed  io  fuel  equitable  development 
will  be  f  jrthcoming  only  in  a  political 
climate  ;hat  is  stable  and  representa- 
tive. In  s  hort,  the  efforts  of  CCAA  and 
other  such  groups  go  hand-in-hand 
with  oui  own  efforts  to  develop  a  long 
term  pol  icy. 

One  0  the  most  frequent  topics  of 
conservation  at  the  CCAA  conference 
was  a  r<  markable  speech  recently  de- 
livered liy  Kenneth  Dam,  the  Deputy 
Secretar  y  of  State.  Secretary  Dam  un- 
derstanc  s  the  challenges  which  face 
the  developing  countries,  and  he  has 
outlined  them  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  [Central  America.  He  has  done 


more  thsm  outline  problems,  however. 
He  has  pointed  the  way  to  a  long  term 
policy  of  political  and  economic  devel- 
opment. I  think  his  speech  is  one  of 
the  best  I  have  read  in  many  years, 
and  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  I  will  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ken  Dam's  speech  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  remarks  delivered  to  the 
CCAA  conference  by  Anthony  L.  An- 
dersen, the  president  of  H.  B.  Puller 
Co.,  In  St.  Paul. 

I  have  known  Tony  Andersen  for 
many  years.  He  is  the  son  of  former 
Minnesota  Governor  Elmer  Andersen, 
and  he  has  carried  his  family's  tradi- 
tional concern  with  public  service  to 
the  H.  R.  Fuller  Co.  Tony  has  a  first- 
rate  grasp  of  the  problems  of  Central 
America,  and  he  is  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  the  region  nor  one  of  those 
who  only  discovered  the  area  after  the 
headlines  began  to  accumulate  in  the 
late  1970's.  It  was  during  my  own  asso- 
ciation with  H.  R.  Fuller,  before 
coming  to  the  Senate,  that  I  traveled 
so  often  and  so  extensively  through- 
out Central  America. 

Under  Tony  Andersen's  leadership. 
Puller  has  remained  committed  to 
Central  America.  It  rebuilt  its  plant  in 
Nicaragua  after  the  revolution.  It  re- 
mains a  major  employer  in  Costa  Rica 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Kativo 
Corp.  And  now,  as  Tony  armounced  at 
the  CCAA  conference,  H.  R.  Fuller 
plans  to  devote  2  percent  of  its  pretax 
profits  to  community  affairs  projects 
throughout  Central  America,  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  public 
duty  by  a  private  corporation.  In  fact. 
Puller  will  increase  its  contribution 
from  2  percent  to  5  percent  of  pretax 
profits  over  the  new  few  years. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  kind  of 
hard-headed  philanthropy  and  this 
deep  interest  in  and  concern  for  hem- 
ispheric relations  that  Costa  Rica  re- 
cently named  Tony  Andersen  its  hon- 
orary consul  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  Tony's  appoint- 
ment will  serve  as  the  capstone  of  an 
ongoing  relationship  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Costa  Rica,  for  the 
two  have  been  joined  for  some  years  in 
a  sister-city  relationship  through  the 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion and  intelligence  shown  by  Ken 
Dam  and  Tony  Andersen  will  be 
needed  if  our  country  is  to  develop  and 
pursue  a  long-term  policy  in  Central 
America.  The  current  focus  on  mili- 
tary assistance  can  only  be  a  short-run 
holding  action.  The  real  problems  in 
the  region— problems  which  our  policy 
has  too  often  ignored  or  failed  to  ad- 
dress—go well  beyond  immediate  secu- 
rity threats.  They  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  many  of  the 
Third  World  countries  face.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  people  like  Ken  Dam 
and  Tony  Andersen  doing  more  than 


simply  talking  about  these  problems. 
They  are  acting. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  adding  to  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  some  remarks  I  made  at 
the  Westminster  Church  in  Minneapo- 
lis shortly  after  my  return  from  Costa 
Rica.  Those  remarks  expand  upon  the 
comments  I  have  here  today.  I  there- 
fore ask  Kenneth  Dam's  speech,  an  ex- 
tract of  Tony  Andersen's  speech, 
printed  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press/ 
Dispatch,  and  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to 
the  Westminster  Church  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Economic  Growth  and  U.S.  Policy  in 
Central  America 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Kenneth  W.  Dam) 

President  Reagan  on  April  27  spoke  to  a 
special  joint  session  of  Congress  to  explain 
our  response  to  the  problems  in  Central 
America.  He  outlined  a  policy  based  on  four 
interlocking  elements:  democracy,  dialogue, 
defense,  and  development. 

First,  and  I  quote  the  President:  "We  will 
support  democracy,  reform  and  human  free- 
dom. This  means  using  our  assistance,  our 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  our  legitimate  le- 
verage' to  bolster  humane  democratic  sys- 
tems where  they  already  exist  and  to  help 
countries  on  their  way  to  that  goal  as  quick- 
ly as  human  insitutions  can  be  changed. 
.  .  .  We  will  work  at  human  rights  prob- 
lems, not  walk  away  from  them." 

Second,  we  favor  negotiations  and  dia- 
logue to  resolve  conflicts  in  ways  that  pro- 
mote the  development  of  democracy.  The 
President's  special  envoy,  former  Senator 
Richard  Stone,  is  working  to  facilitate  nego- 
tiations both  within  and  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America.  We  welcome  the 
meeting  that  took  place  August  28  in 
Bogota.  Colombia,  between  representatives 
of  El  Salvador's  Peace  Commission  and  the 
guerrillas.  And  we  support  the  regional  Con- 
tadora  process,  in  which  five  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  including  Nicaragua,  are  en- 
gaged with  their  nearest  neighbors. 

Third,  to  give  diplomacy  a  chance  to  work, 
we  are  using  military  assistance  as  a  shield 
to  help  Central  American  countries  defend 
themselves.  This  shield  should  foreclose  a 
military  victory  by  anti-democratic  forces 
supported  through  Nicaragua  by  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  and  again  I  quote  the  President: 
"In  response  to  the  challenge  of  world  re- 
cession and,  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  unrelenting  campaign  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage  by  the  guerrillas,  we  will 
support  economic  development." 

It  is  this  economic  dimension  of  our  policy 
toward  Central  America  that  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  today.  Amidst  all  the  debate  over 
the  situation  in  Central  America,  surprising- 
ly little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
should  be  done  about  the  region's  pressing 
economic  troubles. 

Few  would  deny  that  economic  difficulties 
lie  at  the  heart  of  much  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca's Instability.  Or  that  soimd  economic 
growth  is  vital  to  the  region's  future.  Pro- 
moting that  growth  in  a  framework  of  equi- 
table development  is  a  major  focus  of  our 
policy.  Our  assistance  to  the  region  makes 
the  point:  eighty-one  cents  of  every  dollar 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Central  America  this  fiscal 
year  is  devoted  to  economic  goals.  And  now 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  headed  by  Dr.  Kissinger 


has  begun  to  give  special  attention  to  the  re- 
gion's long-term  development  needs. 

So  It  Is  fitting  that  we  take  a  moment  to 
assess  both  the  obstacles  lo  growth  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  how  they  might  be  over- 
come. 

11. 
Let  me  begin  with  something  that  is  often 
overlooked.  Central  America  Is  clearly  capa- 
ble of  strong  and  sustained  economic 
growth.  That  is  the  proven  record  of  the 
1950s,  the  1960s,  and  most  of  the  1970s. 

Prom  1960  to  1979,  real  GNP  in  the 
United  States  grew  by  an  average  of  3.7  per- 
cent per  year;  the  industrialized  market 
economies  as  a  whole  grew  at  a  rate  of  4.2 
percent  per  year.  During  those  same  20 
years,  Central  America  did  more  than  keep 
up.  According  to  the  World  Banl-.,  every 
country  in  Central  America  grew  faster 
than  the  United  States,  and  faster  even 
than  the  European  average.  Aimual  growth 
rates  averaged  from  a  low  of  4.4  percent  in 
Honduras  to  a  high  of  6.3  percent  of  Costa 
Rica. 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  Central 
America's  population  growth  during  those 
same  20  years  was  among  the  highest  in  the 
world,  averaging  about  three  percent.  Even 
so,  per  capita  Income  increased  in  every 
country.  And  in  each  case,  the  percentage  of 
total  production  accounted  for  by  manufac- 
turing and  other  industrial  activity  in- 
creased. For  instance,  between  1960  and 
1979  Industrial  activity  In  Honduras  rose 
from  19  percent  of  total  production  to  26 
percent. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  in  fact.  Central  Ameri- 
ca's economic  prospects  attracted  a  major 
Japanese  investment  campaign.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, for  example.  Japanese  firms  were  par- 
ticularly active  in  textiles  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances. By  1978,  Japan  was  El  Salvador's 
second  largest  foreign  Investor. 

Against  such  a  favorable  background,  how 
Is  it  that  Central  America's  rapid  develop- 
ment lost  momentimi?  How  do  economic 
problems  relate  to  today's  tragic  conflicts? 

Many  factors  are  Involved,  but  three 
standout:  local  social  and  political  conflicts, 
the  Impact  of  the  global  economic  recession, 
and  the  spread  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  at- 
tacks on  the  economy. 
Let  me  take  each  In  turn. 
First,  local  social  and  political  conflicts.  In 
Central  America,  misrule  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  development  span 
many  years.  The  region  was  still  relatively 
quiet  politically  when  I  travelled  there 
briefly  five  years  ago.  But  even  then  the  un- 
derlying economic  problems  and  social  ten- 
sions were  unmlstakeable.  In  major  cities, 
high  walls  separated  palatial  homes  from 
the  deepest  squalor.  Growth  was  slowly  im- 
proving the  lot  of  many  people;  but  growth 
was  also  increasing  expectations.  And 
except  for  Costa  Rica,  there  were  few  demo- 
cratic outlets  to  help  resolve  frustrations 
and  social  tensions  peacefully.  The  repres- 
sions and  instability  that  ensued  proved  bad 
for  both  business  and  labor.  Over  the  past 
five  years,  social  conflicts  and  political  un- 
certainty have  Increasingly  prevented  new 
Investment  and  set  back  development. 

The  second  obstacle  to  growth  was  a  series 
of  adverse  developments  in  the  world  econo- 
my. Beginning  In  the  late  1970s,  the  prices 
of  Central  America's  basic  export  crops 
plummeted.  Consider  the  four  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  region:  Coffee  is  the  single  most 
Important  export  product  for  most  coun- 
tries in  the  area.  Bumper  crops  in  Brazil  and 
Colombia  caused  world  coffee  prices  to  fall 
by  more  than  26  percent  In  nominal  terms 


between  1977  and  1990.  Cotton  is  the  second 
most  Important  export  of  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua.  In  1981,  cotton  prices 
stopped  keeping  pace  with  world  inflation 
and  fell  by  some  20  percent  in  nominal 
terms  in  just  nine  months.  The  world  price 
of  bananas,  a  mainstay  for  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras,  also  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
world  inflation  rates.  The  price  of  sugar. 
meanwhUe,  fell  near  Its  historic  lowpoint  in 
real  terms. 

The  rise  in  Import  costs  was  nearly  as 
damaging  as  this  fall  In  export  revenues. 
Two  of  Central  America's  most  Important 
imports  are  petroleum  and  financial  capital 
borrowed  from  hard  currency  countries.  In 
1978  and  1979.  the  second  oil  shock  almost 
doubled  the  price  of  Imported  oil.  And  in 
the  1980s,  the  higher  cost  of  capital  on 
world  financial  markets  Increased  the  cost 
of  rolling  over  old  debt  and  contracting  new 
debt  to  offset  falling  export  revenues. 

The  result  was  a  shocking  economic  dislo- 
cation. By  1981,  it  actually  took  two  bags  of 
Central  American  coffee  to  buy  what  one 
bag  had  bought  In  1978.  The  shift  In  overall 
terms  of  trade  meant  that  CosU  Rica,  for 
example,  had  to  export  1.7  times  as  much  to 
pay  for  the  same  amount  of  Imports  as 
three  years  before. 

Domestic  policy  responses  to  these 
changed  circumstances  were  generally  slow 
and  sometimes  Inappropriate.  This  led  to 
the  flight  of  local  capital,  heavy  external  In- 
debtedness and  vitality-sapping  controls. 
The  Central  American  Common  Market, 
the  vehicle  for  preferential  trade  within  the 
region,  weakened  rapidly  as  the  economy  of 
each  of  its  members  declined  and  grew  more 
protectionist.  The  value  of  trade  among 
Central  American  nations  fell  by  a  third  in 
nominal  terms,  from  a  high  point  of  over 
$1.1  billion  In  1980  to  $775  million  in  1982. 
In  real  terms  the  decline  was  much  greater. 
No  Central  American  nation  escaped  the 
effects  of  this  general  decline.  Even  demo- 
cratic Costa  Rica,  which  faced  fewer  of  the 
political  and  social  challenges  prevalent 
elsewhere  In  the  region,  went  Into  a  deep 
economic  slump.  Until  1980,  Costa  Rica's 
real  growth  rate  had  averaged  more  than  6 
percent  per  year— the  highest  In  the  region. 
In  1982,  in  contrast,  economic  activity  In 
Costa  Rica  declined  9  percent. 

The  economy  of  El  Salvador  contracted 
even  faster.  The  reason  Is  that  El  Salvador 
has  been  hit  hardest  by  the  third,  and  in 
certain  cases,  the  most  Important,  factor  in 
Central  America's  economic  decline:  the  dis- 
ruption of  economic  life  by  guerrilla  vio- 
lence. 

In  a  nation  where  safe  drinking  water  Is 
scarce,  guerrillas  have  destroyed  water 
pumping  stations  and  the  transmission 
towers  that  carry  the  energy  to  run  them. 
They  have  destroyed  55  of  the  country's  260 
bridges  and  damaged  many  more.  In  a  22- 
month  period  ending  last  November  they 
caused  over  5.000  electrical  interruptions— 
an  average  of  almost  8  a  day.  In  1982  alone, 
the  guerrillas  destroyed  over  200  buses.  Less 
than  half  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railways 
remains  operational. 

In  a  nation  where  overpopulation  is  en- 
demic, where  employment  is  hard  to  find, 
and  where  capital  investment  must  be  nur- 
tured, guerrilla  attacks  have  forced  the  clos- 
ing of  factories,  the  abandonment  of  farms 
and  the  displacement  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers. One  out  of  eight  of  El  Salvador's  most 
productive  land  reform  cooperatives  is 
either  abandoned  or  operating  only  sporadi- 
cally because  of  guerrilla  Interference. 

The  result  has  been  human  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic disaster.  On  the  average,  every  man. 


woman  and  child  In  El  Salvador  is  one-third 
poorer  today  than  four  years  ago.  During 
the  off-season,  agricultural  unemployment 
is  now  40  percent.  In  1981.  El  Salvador  was 
able  to  Import  only  two-thirds  as  much  by 
volume  as  In  1977.  Critical  goods  like  medi- 
cines and  raw  materials  have  been  cut  back 
sharply.  And  to  maintain  even  this  reduced 
level  of  foreign  purchases,  its  central  bank 
has  had  to  Increase  net  borrowings  by 
almost  $300  million. 

El  Salvador,  moreover,  is  not  the  only 
country  affected  by  the  consequences  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  spread  of  violence 
and  uncertainty  has  made  Investors  wary  of 
ventures  anywhere  in  Central  America,  even 
In  the  most  stable  countries  of  the  region, 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

III. 
The  United  States  Is  working  hard  to  help 
the  Central  Americans  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles and  resume  strong  economic  growth. 
Our  policy  is  designed  to  address  each  of 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned. 

First,  to  combat  social  tensions  and  the 
long-term  instability  of  dictatorships, 
whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  we  are  sup- 
porting democratic  politics  and  reform.  De- 
mocracy gives  people  a  stake  In  peaceful  de- 
velopment. And  it  gives  investors  the  stabili- 
ty they  need  to  plan  ahead,  confident  that 
the  future  is  less  likely  to  hold  arbitrary 
shifts  in  government  policies  or  sudden  out- 
breaks of  civil  strife. 

El  Salvador's  elected  Constituent  Assem- 
bly has,  for  example,  twice  extended  land 
reform  legislation  In  response  to  popular 
demand.  500.000  Salvadorans  have  now  ben- 
efitted directly  from  the  land  reform.  Both 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  are  working  hard  to 
consolidate  the  reforms  and  to  increase  agri- 
cultural productivity.  After  Initial  declines, 
yields  are  beginning  to  Increase  again.  And 
by  developing  a  rural  middle  class,  with 
money  to  spend  on  domestically  produced 
goods,  the  land  reform  should  provide  an  In- 
dispensable base  for  greater  national  output 
and  employment. 

Second,  to  help  cushion  adverse  develop- 
ments in  the  world  economy  and  comple- 
ment domestic  policy  reforms,  we  have  in- 
creased both  bilateral  economic  assistance 
and  other  forms  of  cooperation. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  obligating  some 
$625  million  In  bilateral  economic  assistance 
for  Central  America.  That  amount  U  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  our  mUltary 
assistance.  This  economic  aid  Includes: 

Balance  of  payments  support  to  permit 
needed  Imports  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion goods; 

Project  money  to  build  or  Improve  basic 
assets  like  roads  and  bridges; 

Technical  assistance  to  help  the  Central 
American  governments  provide  services  to 
their  people  more  efficiently; 
Food  aid;  and 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing. 

We  are  also  going  beyond  traditional  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  two  ways.  We  are  en- 
couraging close  cooperation  between  indi- 
vidual countries  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  and  the  development  banks. 
This  cooperation  .should  facilitate  necessary 
Internal  adjustments  and  provide  essential 
external  capital  flows.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  creating  new  market  opportunities  for 
Central  American  products.  The  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  which  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  In  Congress  and  which  the 
President   signed   into   law   just   this   past 
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August  5,  K  a  hallmark  of  our  efforts  to  lay 
a  sound  basis  for  future  growth.  I  shall 
return  to  1(  In  a  minute. 

Third.  biKJause  of  the  guerrillas'  explicit 
targetting  of  the  Salvadoran  economy,  our 
military  assistance  program  is  designed  to 
help  shield  economic  activity.  Behind  that 
shield,  the  Salvadoran  economy  can  func- 
tion, peopl ;  can  go  to  work,  and  vital  public 
services  cai  be  restored.  A  major  civil-mili- 
tary opera  ,ion  is  now  under  way  in  the  two 
provinces  (San  Vicente  and  Usulutan), 
where  guei  rilla  activity  has  been  most  dam- 
aging to  cuffee,  cotton,  livestock  and  dairy 
farming.  '  This  operation  is  expected  to 
permit  28  of  El  Salvador's  42  largest  farm 
cooperativ(s  to  resume  normal  operations. 
Twenty  scrtools  and  eight  small  hospitals 
have  been  )pened  since  June. 

It  is  dif f i  cult  to  quantify  the  lost  value  of 
foregone  ii  ivestments  and  disrupted  produc- 
tion. We  e  itimate  that  all  our  economic  as- 
sistance since  1980  does  not  fully  offset 
guerrilla  dsimage  to  the  Salvadoran  econo- 
my. But  it  is  making  a  critical  difference. 
IV. 

What  do  ;s  the  future  hold? 

The  answer,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
ability  of  ( lur  friends  in  Central  America  to 
design  anc  implement  policies  that  will  go 
beyond  im  nediate  needs  and  improve  condi- 
tions for  Ic  ng-term  development. 

But  we  c  m  certainly  help.  U.S.  businesses 
have  relalvely  small  stakes  in  Central 
America,  i  t  the  end  of  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, total  J.S.  direct  investment  in  Central 
America  was  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  U.S.  inv  jstment  abroad.  Nonetheless,  eco- 
nomic devi  lopment  in  Central  America  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  neighbors 
is  a  goal  vorth  spending  money  on,  even  a 
lot  of  mon  >y. 

So  it  is  lot  surprising  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  recently  been  talking  about  a 
Marshall  l»lan  for  Central  America.  Ameri- 
cans are  ei  ery  bit  as  committed  to  the  peace 
and  prospsrity  of  Central  America  as  they 
were  to  tl  e  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
World  Wa  ■  II. 

But  the  term  "Marshall  Plan  "  should  not 
be  taken  literally.  The  analogy  between 
post-war  :  Europe  and  present-day  Central 
America  s  less  than  precise.  Post-war 
Europ)e  f s  ced  problems  of  reconstruction, 
not  of  lorg-term  development  and  immedi- 
ate defense.  Europe's  internal  conflicts  and 
even  occaj  ional  violence  were  contained  by 
democratii  i  experience  and  widespread 
belief  in  i,  new  future.  And  Europe  had  a 
large  p>ool  of  trained  manpower  with  a  long 
industrial  tradition.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
massive  infusions  of  capital  were  quickly 
usable  in  i  )ost-war  Europe.  The  problems  of 
Central  Aj  nerica  are  different. 

But  if  tl  e  term  ■'Marshall  Plan"  is  used  to 
emphasize  the  high  priority  we  are  already 
giving  to  « conomic  assistance  for  the  region, 
it  is  consistent  with  our  thinking.  Central 
America  reeds  relatively  high  levels  of  as- 
sistance. 1 1  needs  them  now,  and  perhaps 
for  some  i^ears  to  come.  It  needs  them  for 
both  deve:  opment  and  defense.  And  it  needs 
them  to  1  estore  destroyed  or  deteriorated 
assets. 

As  the  I  Egion  recovers  its  balance,  howev- 
er, we  w:  11  want  to  ensure  that  Central 
America's  economies  do  not  succumb  to  the 
tendency  if  some  small,  developing  econo- 
mies to  a(  just  to  large  inflows  of  capital  in 
ways  tha .  create  permanent  dependence. 
Massive  ii  flows  of  aid  can  reduce  the  incen- 
tives for  domestic  saving.  They  can  help 
maintain  exchange  rates  at  levels  that  dis- 


courage domestic  investment.  And  the  nec- 
essarily large  role  of  governments  in  using 
foreign  aid  can  also  inflate  the  size  of  the 
public  sector  at  the  expense  of  more  dynam- 
ic private  enterprise. 

Looking  to  the  future,  then.  I  would  sug- 
gest six  considerations  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  determining  realistic  levels  of  as- 
sistance for  Central  America  after  the 
present  emergency. 

The  first  is  the  one  I  have  just  outlined: 
the  need  to  avoid  impairing  the  region's  in- 
dependent economic  potential  by  fostering 
dependence  or  undermining  productivity. 

Nicaragua  provides  a  concrete  illustration. 
Since  July  1979.  Nicaragua  has  benefitted 
from  unprecedented  levels  of  economic  as- 
sistance from  around  the  world.  Their  own 
figures  indicate  that  they  received  more 
than  $500  million  in  assistance  loans  each 
year  from  1980  through  1982.  During  the 
Sandinistas'  first  twenty-two  months  in 
power,  the  United  States  was  Nicaragua's 
single  largest  bilateral  donor  of  assistance, 
and  we  supported  them  when  they  applied 
to  the  international  financial  institutions 
for  multilateral  aid. 

In  spite  of  these  high  levels  of  aid,  and  an 
initial  spurt  of  growth  in  1979  and  1980.  the 
Nicaraguan  economy  is  now  declining  rapid- 
ly. We  do  not  know  just  how  rapidly  because 
the  Nicaraguan  government  no  longer  pub- 
lishes timely  statistics.  We  do  know  that  the 
public  sectors  share  of  GNP,  which  was  15 
per  cent  before  the  revolution,  reached  41 
per  cent  in  1980,  and  is  even  higher  today. 
The  indications  are  that  the  growth  of  the 
nationalized  sector  has  been  accompanied 
by  disastrous  losses  in  production.  And  little 
of  the  available  external  assistance  has  gone 
into  developing  the  productive  activities 
that  wiU  be  needed  to  sustain  Nicaragua's 
praiseworthy  new  literacy  and  public  health 
programs.  Arturo  Cruz,  once  the  Director  of 
Nicaragua's  Central  Bank  and  a  member  of 
the  revolutionary  government  junta,  has 
concluded  that  "Nicaragua  is  condemned  to 
be  an  international  beggar." 

A  second  consideration  is  the  private  in- 
vestment, not  official  aid,  is  the  key  to 
growth.  Funds  for  investment  can  come 
from  only  two  sources:  domestic  savings,  or 
foreign  savings  in  the  form  of  foreign  in- 
vestment, loans,  or  economic  assistance. 

To  be  self-sustaining,  most  of  the  invest- 
ment must  come  from  domestic  resources. 
As  I  noted  in  presenting  the  U.S.  position  to 
the  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment in  June:  "Adequate  incentives  for 
people  to  produce,  save,  and  invest  are  the 
heart  of  effective  policies  for  sustained 
growth." 

Domestically,  the  nations  of  Central 
America  can  work  to  develop  the  kind  of 
business  environment  conducive  to  private 
domestic  investment.  Political  stability  is  a 
prerequisite.  But  open  markets,  an  equitable 
and  efficient  tax  system,  sound  monetary 
and  foreign  exchange  policies,  and  a  govern- 
ment commitment  to  encourage  new  enter- 
prises are  also  needed.  Sound  government 
policies  and  non-discriminatory  legal  proce- 
dures can  also  attract  foreign  investment, 
and  with  it  the  technology  and  know-how  to 
Increase  Central  America's  international 
competitiveness. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  distribution  of 
investment.  My  own  conviction  is  that  in- 
dustry should  be  developed,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  In  country  after 
country,  an  increasingly  productive  agricul- 
tural sector  has  proved  to  be  the  force  driv- 
ing economic  growth. 

Central  America's  own  record  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  the  most  part.  Central  America 


has  been  highly  successful  in  selling  its  agri- 
cultural goods  to  the  world  market:  coffee, 
cotton,  sugar,  bananas.  Without  disturbing 
the  production  of  agricultural  exports,  the 
Central  Americans  can  also  increase  their 
industrial  exports.  In  the  late  1970's,  they 
had  already  begun  to  achieve  this  goal,  as 
the  statistics  I  mentioned  earlier  demon- 
strate. They  can  do  so  again,  and  better. 

This  brings  me  to  a  fourth  consideration: 
international  trade  is  key  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca's future  growth. 

Although  Central  American  domestic  mar- 
kets are  relatively  smaU.  Central  America 
enjoys  a  similar  resource  base  and  shorter 
transportation  lines  to  major  markets  than 
the  five  members  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  The 
ASEAN  nations  have  had  an  average  growth 
rate  of  about  6  percent  over  the  last  decade. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Singapore  city- 
state,  the  ASEAN  nations  are,  like  Central 
America,  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture  and 
the  production  of  basic  commodities.  But 
unlike  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  they  have  not  protected  themselves 
behind  a  common  tariff  barrier.  Instead, 
they  have  fostered  growth  through  open 
markets  and  exports,  combined  with  cooper- 
ative economic  policies  and  joint  industrial 
projects.  The  experience  of  the  ASEAN  na- 
tions confirms  what  common  sense  sug- 
gests—that the  Central  American  nations 
should  also  be  able  to  compete  effectively  in 
world  markets. 

A  fifth  consideration  is  that  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  making  the  benefits  of 
American  trade  and  commercial  investment 
available  to  Central  America. 

For  years,  Latin  American  experts  have 
been  telling  us  that  what  our  neighbors 
wanted  and  needed  most  was  a  long-term 
U.S.  commitment  to  their  stable  growth. 
That  is  why  the  President  worked  so  hard 
on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  The  CBI, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  is  an  innovative 
twelve-year  program  of  one-way  free  trade 
and  tax  incentives  for  twenty-seven  nations 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  The 
CBI  provides  market-oriented  incentives  for 
investment  and  business  in  the  region,  based 
on  free  trade  and  free  investment  flow.  It 
emphasizes  private  enterprise  and  private 
investment  as  the  engine  of  development. 
We  expect  the  designation  of  the  first  CBI 
beneficiaries  to  take  place  in  November,  and 
the  12-year  free  trade  provisions  to  go  into 
effect  in  January. 

By  harnessing  normal  market  forces  to 
foster  a  growth  pattern  appropriate  to  the 
region,  the  CBI  should  attract  capital  and 
create  employment  opportunities  on  a  last- 
ing basis.  It  is  an  approach  that  creates  op- 
portunities without  dependence.  I  believe  it 
should  typify  much  of  our  thinking  about 
how  to  promote  future  grrowth  in  the  area. 

My  sixth  and  final  thought  is  that  we 
should  do  more  to  help  meet  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people  of  Central 
America.  On  a  world  scale,  these  are 
"middle-income"  countries.  But  continued 
technical  assistance  and  other  forms  of  co- 
operation in  health,  education,  and  popula- 
tion are  still  essential.  Indeed,  because  they 
are  our  neighbors,  the  grounds  for  a  special 
U.S.  effort  are  strong. 

Our  private  sector  could  and,  I  believe, 
should  play  a  major  role— both  independ- 
ently and  in  cooperation  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  There  is 
great  scope  for  universities,  businesses,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  even  local  govern- 
ments to  cooperate  with  their  counterparts 
in  Central  America.  The  needs  are  great  for 


Improved  training,  transfer  of  technology, 
health  services,  and  other  cooperation  to 
better  the  quality  of  life  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

V. 

The  United  States  is  now  on  the  road  to  a 
sustained  economic  recovery;  most  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  are  not  far  behind.  The 
challenge  is  to  transform  this  revival  Into  a 
truly  global  recovery,  based  on  renewed 
growth  in  world  trade  and  investment. 

Central  America,  which  is  so  close  and  so 
important  to  the  United  States,  must  share 
fully  in  this  recovery.  I  think  it  can.  The  six 
considerations  I  have  outlined  today  are  de- 
signed to  do  just  that.  Central  America  can 
avoid  dependency,  strengthen  its  private 
sector,  develop  agriculture  as  well  as  Indus- 
try, and  Increase  its  foreign  trade.  In  turn, 
the  United  States  can  ensure  the  availabil- 
ity of  American  markets  and  enterprise,  and 
cooperate  to  better  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  Central  America's  people. 

The  key  to  establishing  this  dynamic  is 
freedom.  Freedom  from  outside  interven- 
tion. Freedom  from  tyranny.  And  freedom 
to  create.  As  President  Reagan  stated  In  his 
September  1981  speech  to  the  IMF  and 
Worid  Bank: 

"Only  when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  to 
invent  and  create,  only  when  individuals  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  deciding  economic 
policies  and  benefiting  from  their  success- 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive,  dynamic,  prosperous,  progressive,  and 
free." 

That  is  our  goal:  neighbors  who  are  both 
free  and  independent.  Let  us  move  to  an  era 
of  economic  and  political  cooperation,  se- 
curely founded  on  peaceful  development. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PresG/Dlspatch. 
Sept.  26,  19831 

Cycle  of  Business  Uncertainty  Feeds 
Crisis  in  Central  America 
(By  Anthony  L.  Andersen) 

H.B.  Puller  Is  conunltted  to  the  future  of 
Central  America.  We  have  been  here  In 
good  times  and  bad.  We  will  be  here  In  the 
future. 

The  Central  American  region  has  been  an 
Important  area  for  our  company.  We  have 
plants  in  five  of  the  seven  Central  American 
countries. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  exam- 
ine some  of  the  troublesome  contradictions 
I  have  noticed  in  U.S.  policy  to  this  region. 

First,  when  President  Reagan  announced 
the  formation  of  the  Central  America  Study 
Commission  chaired  by  Henry  Kissinger,  he 
said:  "Help  us  warn  the  American  people 
that  for  the  first  time  in  memory  we  face 
real  dangers  on  our  borders,  that  we  must 
protect  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
people." 

Our  president's  memory,  which  is  usually 
excellent,  is  obviously  short  in  this  case. 
Danger  is  nothing  new  In  the  Central  Amer- 
ican area.  In  1962.  for  example,  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crises  brought  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  perilously  close  to  nuclear  con- 
flict. During  the  1970s  and  '80s  economic 
crisis,  particularly  the  growth  of  foreign 
debt,  threatened  Central  American  nations. 
Our  neighbors  In  Central  America  have 
known  constant  danger  for  several  decades 
now. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  have  abused  the 
notion  of  what  It  means  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor. We  have  given  steady  lip  service  to  the 
Importance  of  the  Central  American  region, 
but  have  ignored  the  responsibilities  that 
come  with  being  a  good  neighbor.  We  have 


paid  sporadic  attention  to  the  region  and 
have  ignored  long-term  and  consistent  poli- 
cies that  are  absolutely  required  if  this 
region  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  And  we  can't 
make  any  more  promises.  Promises  are 
cheap. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  seemed  to 
believe  that  we  could  ignore  Central  Amer- 
ica when  it  suited  our  needs.  We  have  in 
fact  a  one-way  relationship.  Only  two-way 
relations  can  develop  lasting  solutions. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  House.  Jim 
Wright,  described  U.S.  policy  towards  Cen- 
tral America  as  "broken  promises  and 
benign  neglect." 

This  must  change.  We  do  not  need  tempo- 
rary strategies.  Magic  and  razzle-dazzle  solu- 
tions will  wear  off.  Results  count. 

Only  with  the  promotion  of  a  consistent 
foreign  policy  that  fosters  and  assists  broad- 
ly based  economic  and  personal  income 
growth  can  Central  America  prosper.  We 
should  not  downplay  the  Important  position 
and  potential  the  United  States  has  in  the 
region.  This  is  why  the  development  of  a 
long-term  positive  and  humane  foreign 
policy  Is  critical. 

Central  America's  greatest  danger,  in  my 
mind,  is  not  the  guerrUlas  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  the  Central  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  through  the  deception 
and  recognize  the  emptiness  of  Soviet  colo- 
nial, exploitive  foreign  policy. 

My  fear  Is  that  Central  America  will 
become  caught  In  an  accelerating  cycle  of 
business  uncertainty  that  will  result  in  in- 
creased national  Investment  In  the  non-pro- 
ductive sector,  or  reduced  foreign  Invest- 
ment, expanded  debt  and  Increasingly  great- 
er Instability,  all  of  which  further  weakens 
the  social  and  commercial  fabltc  of  these 
precious  nations. 

This  vicious  cycle  must  be  firmly  Inter- 
rupted. The  flow  of  capital,  both  local  and 
international,  must  be  redirected  back  to 
Central  American  nations.  The  United 
States  government  should  assist  Central 
American  governments,  where  needed  and 
wanted,  to  create  a  total  climate  whereby 
business  investment— one  necessary  Ingredi- 
ent—can find  Its  way  to  Central  American 
countries. 

The  1982  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  was  a 
modest  beginning,  but  It  was  not  enough.  It 
benefited  only  a  few  Central  American 
countries  and  did  not  create  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  problems  at  hand. 

The  United  States  government  must  also 
ensure  that  economic  aid  and  credit  deals  di- 
rectly with  human  needs.  Today  these  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  shifting  political  moods 
in  Washington.  Businesses  and  Central 
American  governments  carinot  plan  thor- 
oughly and  with  assured  continuity  If  aid  Is 
turned  on  and  off.  We  need  to  make  a  long- 
term  conmiltment  to  help  free  people  and 
free  enterprise,  not  only  political  enterprise 
or  political  ambition. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  should  not  be  treated  as  po- 
litical tools.  The  governments  of  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  others  need  to 
know  that  their  basic  needs  will  receive  at- 
tention and  support  and  that  these  organi- 
zations are  not  short-term  friends. 

One  of  President  Reagan's  best  initiatives 
has  been  to  encourage  and  increase  capital 
for  OPIC,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Council,  which  provides  loans  and  risk  in- 
surance for  overseas  development.  H.B. 
Puller  has  used  OPIC  insurance  coverage  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  encouraged 
us  to  make  Investments  that  we  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  justify. 


OPIC  funds  are  readily  available  to  coun- 
tries like  Panama,  Belize  and  Costa  Rica. 
OPIC  Insurance  Is  much  more  difficult  to 
get  In  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and  Hondu- 
ras because  they  are  defined  as  "risky."  If 
we  are  going  to  play  It  safe,  we  will  lose.  We 
must  Invest,  because  by  Investing  we  clearly 
become  an  active.  Involved  participant  in 
the  solution,  not  a  contributor  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Economic  aid  guarantees,  loans  and  insur- 
ance are  commitments  difficult  for  United 
States  leaders  to  make.  They  must  under- 
stand that  we  must  make  commitments  now 
to  Improve  the  Central  American  economy. 
Tomorrow  Is  too  late.  This  is  truly  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  government  leaders  to  exer- 
cise statesmanship  vs.  politics  for  the  next 
election. 

Government  involvement,  as  I  have  said 
all  along.  Is  no  panacea.  Interhemlsphere 
governments  must  create  a  climate  for  pri- 
vate enterprises  to  invest  and  In  the  long 
run  remove  the  need  for  government  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  over  the  long  term,  the  at- 
titude of  the  U.S.  people  must  be  changed 
and  then  they  must  be  informed  about  the 
Central  American  region. 

Private  enterprise  has  responsibilities  as 
well.  Private  enterprise  must  reinvest  locally 
earned  capital  into  Central  America  to  stim- 
ulate business  growth.  At  H.B.  Fuller,  we  re- 
Invest  more  than  80  percent  of  our  earnings. 
H.R.  Fuller  has  an  abiding  commitment  to 
assist  the  conununltles  In  which  we  are  lo- 
cated. We  recognize  that  stability  Is  fos- 
tered, growth  encouraged  and  faith  and  con- 
fidence Instilled  not  only  by  economic  devel- 
opment, but  by  reinvesting  profits  back  Into 
those  communities  into  projects  of  social 
Importance. 

This  philosophy  has  led  us  at  H.B.  Fuller 
to  develop  an  extensive  program  of  commu- 
nity affairs  In  Minnesota  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  H.B.  Fuller 
win  make  a  similar  conunltment  In  the  Cen- 
tral American  communities  where  we  are  lo- 
cated. We  will  take  2  percent  of  our  Central 
American  generated  pretax  profits  for  com- 
munity affairs  projects.  This  amount  wUl  In- 
crease to  5  percent  over  the  next  several 
years. 

The  United  States  government,  private 
enterprise.  Central  Americans  and  nations 
In  the  Americas  all  have  a  stake  in  each 
other's  future.  We  have  a  great  opportunity 
here  In  Central  America,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties are  frought  with  danger.  Let  us  start 
working  together  so  today's  opportunities 
become  tomorrow's  realities. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  to 
Westminster  Church 

As  all  of  us  here  have  found  out.  one  of 
the  hazards  of  Involving  yourself  In  the 
debate  over  Central  America  Is  that  opin- 
ions vary  and  emotions  run  high.  For  in- 
stance, all  throughout  last  year's  political 
campaign.  I  remained  essentially  behind  the 
administration's  policy.  The  result  was  that 
several  hundred  uninvited  guests  showed  up 
at  my  birthday  party  In  1982  to  shout  that  I 
was  somehow  Indistinguishable  from  Rober- 
to D'Aubulsson.  Later,  after  the  election,  I 
wrote  a  fairly  harsh  letter  to  the  President, 
criticizing  his  policy  and  his  rhetoric.  The 
result  was  that  nobody  showed  up  at  my 
birthday  party  In  1983.  As  they  say,  I'm  not 
getting  older,  I'm  just  getting  better. 

The  point  here  is  to  illustrate  that  it's 
hard  to  stay  on  top  of  the  situation.  Partly, 
that's  because  so  few  North  Americans  have 
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l^ast  and  present  or  the  potential 
future  with  a  fjositive  and  long- 
But  it's  not  easy. 


ABOUT  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

There   id  an   ironic  consonance   of  views 
maiy  of  the  people  who  otherwise 
4sagree  about  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
It  is  shaped  by  a  tacit  belief 
sl^uld  look  at  Central  America— if 
in  geopolitical  terms.  A  surprls- 
of  people  fall  into  that  mental 


be^  with  a  commonly  expressed 
somehow  Central  America  just 
all   the   fuss.   We   have   heard 
1  leagan  tell  us  that  Central  Amer- 
Caribbean  Basin  are  vital  be- 
could  serve  as  a  naval  choke- 
straggling  our  access  to  Europe. 

hear  the  region  spoken  of  in 

"A  dagger  pointing  north  and 

a  vital  land  bridge  between  two 


of  how  the  metaphors  are  cast, 

nu^nber  of  Americans  share  a  belief 

America  is  only  instrumentally 

not   intrinsically   important.   In 

many  people  believe  that  Cen- 

is  of  concern  only  because  it 

floods     of     refugees— "feet 

the  President  calls  them— or  it 

4sed  as  a  staging  area  for  military 

activities.     At     bottom, 

many    people    look    upon    the 

iimply  a  problem  to  be  managed 


spiwn 

a; 


para  nilitary 


by  no  means  any  common  view 

do  this.  In  fact,  people  who  know- 

owingly  share  the  geopolitical 

do  strongly  disagree  over  such 

questions  as  economic  versus 


military  assistance.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  was  un- 
veiled with  such  great  fanfare  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  was  fundamentally 
justified  to  the  public  in  geopolitical  terms. 
It  was  seen  as  a  way  to  keep  the  Russians 
out  of  our  hemisphere.  Like  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, the  Kennedy  Administration 
viewed  the  Third  World  in  instrumental 
rather  than  intrinsic  terms,  and  it  tried  to 
buy  off  problems  before  they  became  too 
large. 

Economic  aid  is  humane  and  needed,  so  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  I  oppose  it.  By  the  same  token,  there 
are  times  when  military  assistance  may  be 
called  for  in  a  given  country  at  a  given  time. 
Once  again,  however,  we've  heard  the  argu- 
ments chiefly  offered  in  geopolitical  terms; 
If  we  can't  buy  them  off.  let's  kill  them  off. 

In  all  events,  however,  our  policy  premises 
are  shaped  far  too  frequently  by  a  viewpoint 
which  holds  that  the  only  relevant  factor  is 
the  geopolitical.  When  we  adopt  this  view- 
point, we  resort  to  elementary  map-reading. 
The  result  is  frequent  neglect  and  occasion- 
al psuiic.  If  the  map  seems  clean,  we  ignore 
the  region.  If  it  seems  cluttered,  we  panic. 
Worse,  by  reading  the  map.  we  often  think 
in  map-maker's  colors.  Central  America  is 
colored  yellow  on  the  four-dollar  world  map 
which  I  picked  up  at  a  local  bookstore  ten 
years  ago,  before  my  first  visit  there.  That 
suggests  that  every  nation  in  the  region  is 
the  same.  They  aren't. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REALITIES 

Each  society  is  quite  different.  Guatemala 
is  little  more  than  a  military  dictatorship 
supported  by  a  few  powerful  people,  and  re- 
pression is  increasingly  taking  the  form  of 
atrocities  against  the  large  Indian  popula- 
tion. Costa  Rica  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vi- 
brant democracy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  with  free  and  representative  elections, 
a  highly  advanced  welfare  system,  a  social 
democratic  government,  90  percent  literacy, 
and  a  commitment  to  peace  sufficient  to 
have  prompted  a  Nobel  Laureate  in  medi- 
cine to  nominate  the  entire  country  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  a  region  too  often 
characterized  by  military  repression.  Costa 
Rica  has  no  army  at  all,  having  dismantled 
it  in  1949. 

In  between  these  two  extremes,  we  find 
the  three  remaining  countries.  Honduras  is 
a  troubled  land  which  is  slowly  and  painful- 
ly moving  toward  greater  freedom.  If  it  can 
avoid  being  sucked  into  the  spiral  of  civil  in- 
surgency and  regional  violence,  the  Hondur- 
ans  have  a  good  chance. 

El  Salvador  is  a  country  desperately 
trying  to  do  in  a  few  years  what  it  should 
have  done  over  a  half  a  century:  Legitimize 
the  government,  redistribute  Income, 
remove  the  last  vestiges  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  develop  a  constitution.  It  is  challenged 
by  Its  own  bitter  history,  by  local  figures 
who  violently  resist  the  tide  of  change,  by 
insurgents  who  are  bent  on  destroying  the 
economy  in  order  to  topple  the  government, 
and  by  Nlcaraguan  policy. 

Finally.  Nicaragua  Itself  faces  a  profound 
choice.  It  succeeded  In  ridding  itself  of  a 
despicable  dictatorship.  It  faces  awesome 
economic  problems,  many  of  which  date 
back  for  decades.  The  governing  junta  came 
to  power  with  widespread  support.  But  Nica- 
ragua now  seems  bent  on  a  course  which 
aims  simply  to  consolidate  the  rule  of  a 
hard-line  Marxist  minority  within  the  San- 
dinista  movement,  effectively  threatening  to 
replace  one  dictatorship  with  another. 

Why  should  we  care  about  these  kinds  of 
realities?  If  we  accept  that  the  geopolitical 


view  is  insufficient,  and  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  argue  that  as  Managua  goes,  so  goes  San 
Antonio,  Austin  and  Dallas,  why  should  we 
care  at  all?  Let  me  briefly  touch  on  a  few 
reasons. 

First,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in- 
extricably Involved  in  Central  America, 
partly  because  of  our  lamentable  history 
and  partly  as  well  because  Cental  America 
wants  us  to  be  Involved.  When  people  In  the 
region  object  to  our  policy,  they  wjuit  a 
change,  but  not  a  total  abrogation  of  our 
role. 

Why  should  people  in  Central  America 
want  us  to  remain  involved  in  their  region? 
First,  many  of  them  have  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  what  is  best  in  our  country:  our 
form  of  government,  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological skills,  our  prosperity,  our  health, 
social  services  and  educational  system. 
Second,  Central  America  faces  a  horrifying 
economic  crisis  which  is  both  long-term  and 
structural,  and  which  will  require  patience, 
commitment,  and  investment  by  the  United 
States.  If  we  ignore  Central  America,  we 
consign  20  million  people  to  perpetual  pov- 
erty. They  know  that,  even  If  we  don't.  So, 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  involved  in  Central 
America,  and  will  continue  to  be,  simply  be- 
cause Central  America  looks  to  us. 

A  second  reality  relates  to  the  first.  We 
often  forget  that  ours  was  the  first  revolu- 
tionary country  on  earth.  An  astonishing 
number  of  people  in  this  century  have  taken 
their  inspiration  from  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  not  all  of  them  have 
been  Jeff ersonian  democrats. 

I  believe  that  we  in  this  country  have  an 
inescapable  heritage  of  democracy  and  a 
mission  of  reform  which  derive  from  our 
most  fundamental  believes  as  a  people.  Just 
as  this  Church  and  my  own  have  seen  the 
message  of  Christianity  in  universal  terms, 
so  too  I  believe  that  this  country  has  a  duty 
to  see  democracy,  human  rights,  and  pros- 
perity in  universal  terms.  Obviously,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  guide  every 
nation  on  earth  toward  a  carbon  copy  of  our 
own  political  system.  But  democracy  is  an 
Ideal,  just  as  religion  is;  it  Is  a  pathway  more 
than  a  structure,  and  we  in  this  country  can 
and  should  light  the  way. 

Third,  remember  that  we  are  increasingly 
interdependent  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  acre  in  four  of  our  farmland  goes  to  ex- 
ports, and  the  bulk  of  that  export  goes  to 
the  Third  World.  Much  of  what  we  consume 
comes  from  the  Third  World  as  well.  We  are 
linked  economically  with  Central  America, 
and  that  cuts  both  ways:  we  are  their 
market  as  much  as  they  are  ours.  As  they 
prosper,  so  too  we  shall  prosper. 

So  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is 
narrow  and  foolish  to  look  at  CentrtJ  Amer- 
ica simply  in  map-maker's  terms.  There  is 
far  more  to  the  region  than  simply  some 
metaphor  about  daggers  and  land  bridges.  It 
is  a  vibrant  place,  and  one  which  should 
command  our  attention,  not  our  apathy;  our 
persistence,  not  our  panic.  It  merits  a  posi- 
tive and  long-term  policy,  rather  than  a  pre- 
cipitate application  of  blunt  instruments  or 
a  rush  to  judgment.  Like  any  complex  area, 
it  raises  quandaries. 

THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  INFORMATION 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  grasp  our  way  toward 
a  new  and  affirmative  policy,  we  must  begin 
to  recognize  some  of  the  dilemmas  we  face. 
In  many  instances,  those  dilemmas  are  of 
our  own  making.  There  is  no  better  Illustra- 
tion of  this  than  in  the  area  of  informaton. 

I  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  speech  that 
one  constant  In  Central  America  has  been 


that  too  many  political  systems  are  charac- 
terized by  maldistribution,  repression,  and 
personal  aggrandizement.  In  fact,  that 
image  has  become  something  of  a  cliche 
here  in  the  United  States.  Mention  Central 
America  to  most  people,  and  the  likely  re- 
sponse will  be  "banana  republic."  Obviously, 
there's  a  lot  more  to  the  area  than  that,  suid 
many  Informed  Americans  know  better.  But 
many  of  the  people  who  daily  write  to  me 
have  equally  one-sided  views  of  current  re- 
ality, even  If  those  views  are  a  little  more 
advanced  than  before. 

How  many  of  us  In  this  country,  for  in- 
stance, are  aware  of  the  massive  refugee 
flow  from  Nicaragua  into  Costa  Rica?  Costa 
Rlcan  authorities  now  estimate  that  some 
200.000  illegal  aliens— many  of  them  Nlcara- 
guan—live  in  Cost  Rica.  In  fact,  the  Costa 
Rlcan  government  has  quarantined  the 
northern  region  because  of  the  public 
health  threat  posed  by  Nlcaraguan  and  Mls- 
klto  refugees  who  bring  with  them  malaria 
and  dengue. 

You  are  unlikely  to  learn  about  this  by 
watching  the  news.  Certainly  the  Sandinis- 
tas don't  boast  of  it.  A  major  television  net- 
work recently  wanted  to  Investigate  a  rumor 
that  Costa  Rica  was  wasting  U.S.  refugee 
funds,  and  it  sent  a  crew  to  the  country. 
When  It  was  unable  to  prove  waste,  it  went 
home,  leaving  uncovered  the  story  of  the  in- 
creasing refugee  flow. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  Illustration 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  the  current  image- 
ry. Before  1  left  on  this  last  trip,  I  was  ad- 
vised to  visit  Archbishop  Roman  Arrleta, 
who  chairs  the  Central  American  Secretar- 
iat of  Catholic  Bishops.  I  was  told  that 
Bishop  Arrleta,  who  was  somewhat  fondly 
known  as  the  "Red  Bishop"  when  he  sup- 
ported anti-Somoza  forces  some  years  ago, 
was  very  critical  of  the  U.S.  In  fact,  over  the 
course  of  45  minutes  at  his  home,  the  Arch- 
bishop repeatedly  stressed  that  under  cur- 
rent circumstances  the  United  States  must 
remain  in  the  region,  doing  what  it  Is  doing. 
He  spoke  in  gentle  but  critical  terms  of  his 

"beloved  brethren"  In  this  country  who  flirt 
with  "liberation  theology."  He  said  that  we 
must  never  forget  that  Marxists  will  capital- 
ize on  the  legitimate  grievances  of  people, 
and  that  they  will  use  religion  as  a  "scaf- 
folding" to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  new  so- 
ciety. ""But,"  he  cautioned  me,  "remember 
that  after  a  building  is  erected,  the  scaffold- 
ing is  destroyed.  This  is  what  I  fear  in  Nica- 
ragua." 

CtmRENT  POLICIES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

I've  stressed  the  need  for  new  suid  better 
viewpoints  and  information  because  I  think 
our  policy  is  potentially  very  troublesome. 
That  doesn't  mean  I  share  all  the  views  of 
the  critics.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  just  as  we  must  avoid  dwelling 
on  the  geopolitical  approach  which  looks  to 
military  threats  everywhere,  so  too  we  must 
reject  the  romantic  viewpoint  which  leads 
people  to  believe  that  so  long  as  any  regime 
brings  health  workers  and  teachers  to  the 
country  it  must  be  considered  good.  Naivete 
is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for  cynicism. 
But  having  said  that,  let  me  briefly  touch 
on  our  current  policies  and  close  by  men- 
tioning my  principal  concern. 

At  bottom,  the  Administration  is  pursuing 
a  policy  which  is  shaped  by  four  premises. 
First,  they  continue  to  see  Central  America 
in  terms  of  East-West  confrontation  over 
spheres  of  influence.  Second,  they  look 
upon  Central  America  as  a  region,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  policies  fine-tuned  to  each 
of  the  countries.  Third,  they  increasingly 
tend  to  see  the  principal  struggle  as  mili- 


tary, rather  than  as  a  political  one  in  which 
force  would  be  the  last  option,  not  the  first. 
Finally,  they  are  seeking  a  policy  which  is 
as  painless  as  possible  to  us  in  this  country. 
The  net  effect,  if  these  are  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  will  be  to  feed  the  status 
quo  at  a  time  when  it  needs  changing.  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  confronting  a  nascent 
revolution  for  years,  and  if  we  try  to  stand 
In  Its  way  we  will  get  crushed.  What  we  can 
and  should  do  Is  to  ensure  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  not  stolen  by  Marxist-Leninists. 

In  El  Salvador,  for  Instance,  we  seem  in- 
creasingly to  be  talking  in  terms  of  a  battle- 
field victory  rather  than  In  terms  of  letting 
the  best  of  the  FMLN  rejoin  the  main- 
stream while  isolating  the  worst  of  the  in- 
surgents in  the  hUls.  A  guerrilla  force  which 
is  scattered,  isolated,  and  cut  off  from  the 
population  Is  at  worst  an  Irritant,  not  a  se- 
curity threat.  As  we  know  from  experience. 
It  Is  possible  to  achieve  that  through  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  locally-based  security 
coming  from  the  people  themselves  and 
small-unit  tactics  which  aim  simply  to  keep 
the  guerrillas  off  balance.  Instead,  we  are 
looking  at  battaliewi-sized  sweeps,  large  bat- 
tles, and  little  a  progress  in  terms  of  letting 
the  population— a  population  which  bitterly 
opposes  insurgent  violence— get  a  stake  in 
their  own  society. 

There's  no  reason  why  the  government 
can't  talk  while  it  does  the  necessary  job  of 
fighting  to  protect  itself,  but  negotiations 
have  been  ruled  out  with  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
about  "power-sharing."  There's  no  excuse 
for  continuing  to  look  upon  the  armed 
forces,  the  national  guard,  or  local  civil  de- 
fense as  the  private  preserve  of  a  few  land- 
owners rather  than  as  a  supplement  to  a 
genuinely  national  militia.  But  so  long  as  we 
look  upon  the  struggle  in  El  Salvador  as  one 
in  which  large  armies  must  confront  each 
other  over  geopolitical  stakes— stakes  which 
are  apparently  seen  as  open-ended  and  abso- 
lute—our policy  will  take  on  more  and  more 
military  overtones.  We  must  never  forget 
that  an  armed  struggle  is  ultimately  a  dis- 
pute over  political  goals.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
the  essentially  political  nature  of  the  con- 
flict, we  will  simply  feed  violence  for  the 
sale  of  violence. 

In  Guatemala,  we  are  now  considering  the 
resumption  of  military  assistance  to  a 
regime  which  simply  does  not  merit  it.  We 
have  allowed  the  Guatemalan  government 
to  convince  us  that  if  they  are  well  armed, 
they  can  protect  us  from  a  common  threat. 
In  fact,  the  Guatemalan  government  makes 
war  on  its  own  people  more  than  on  Nlcara- 
guan communists.  In  doing  this,  it  only  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  Guatemala  will 
some  day  fall,  and  fall  violently.  Frankly,  as 
of  today,  U.S.  policy  in  Guatemala  is  where 
Jimmy  Carter's  was  in  Nicaragua  in  1978— 
looking  for  answers. 

In  Honduras,  we  are  unfortunately  view- 
ing the  country  more  as  a  convenient  stag- 
ing area  than  a  society  which  faces  Its  own 
problems.  Certainly,  Honduras  should  not 
be  expected  to  tolerate  cross-border  incur- 
sions by  Nlcaraguan  military  forces  or  San- 
dinista  agents  carrying  arms  into  El  Salva- 
dor. So  there  is  obviously  a  necessary  securi- 
ty dimension  to  our  relations  with  Hondu- 
ras. But  there  is  much  more  as  well,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  anybody  describe  how  we 
can  help  the  people  of  Honduras  continue 
their  move  closer  to  democracy  and  prosper- 
ity. 

Finally,  in  Nicaragua,  we  have  made  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  not  letting  the  San- 
dinistas die  on  the  vine.  The  Borges  and  Or- 
tegas and  D'Escotos  of  the  world  put  on  a 


grand  show.  But  they  lack  much  in  the  way 
of  genuine  popular  support.  They  face  the 
problem  of  consolidating  their  power  once 
they  have  stolen  a  revolution.  Inevitably,  we 
seem  to  assist  them  by  giving  them  the  pre- 
text to  posture  as  nationalists  who  are  re- 
sisting outside  pressure.  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  Sandinistas  would  have  become 
more  and  more  at  odds  with  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  as  they  set  about  muzzling  the 
press,  intimidating  the  Church,  and  mis- 
managing the  economy.  The  refugee  flow 
shows  how  little  support  they  have. 

Thus  far,  I  have  touched  on  the  first 
three  points  I  mentioned:  East-West  rheto- 
ric, regional  rather  than  fine-tuned  policies, 
and  over-reliance  on  armed  forces.  The  final 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  our  govern- 
ment is  making  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
trying  to  pursue  a  potentially  costly  policy 
while  reassuring  us  that  it  will  be  painless. 
The  American  people  are  rightly  concerned, 
for  they  recognize  the  contradiction. 

When  any  one  vieviTJoint  becomes  the  ex- 
clusive way  we  approach  policy,  we  risk 
dealing  in  rigid  and  absolute  terms.  In  the 
case  of  current  policy,  we  have  over-stressed 
the  geopolitical  framework  to  the  point 
where  the  government  now  speaks  in  the 
most  dire  terms  of  a  possible  setback.  In 
other  words,  we  have  escalated  the  stakes. 
But  at  the  same  time,  remembering  the  pre- 
sumed lessons  of  Vietnam  the  President  has 
emphasized  that  we  won't  send  troops.  It  is 
simply  contradictory  to  tell  us  that  we  face 
a  huge  threat  but  then  reassure  us  we  won't 
fight.  It  is  more  than  contradictory,  howev- 
er. It  Is  haunting,  for  that  was  the  essence 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  people  remem- 
ber. Like  President  Kennedy,  President 
Reagan  wants  to  galvanize  us  but  to  reas- 
sure us  at  the  same  time.  In  this  lies  folly. 
If  we  learned  one  thing  from  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  It  is  that  our  policy  col- 
lapsed because  we  were  unwilling  to  win  but 
unwilling  to  lose.  We  repeatedly  heard 
American  presidents  say  that  we  would  not 
fight  a  major  land  war  in  Asia  while  also 
stressing  that  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
Vietnam— particularly  because  of  Its  pur- 
ported geopolitical  value.  The  result  was  the 
policy  of  Incrementalism  which  seemed  to 
suck  us  in  deeper  and  deeper  while  we 
became  increasingly  confused  over  goals. 
Two  and  one  half  million  young  Americans 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  for  reasons  that  were 
never  fully  explained  to  them.  The  Minne- 
sota salute  to  Vietnam  veterans  which  is 
going  on  today  Is  a  poignant  reminder  of 
those  times  and  those  policies.  Only  now— as 
they  approach  troubled  middle-age— are  the 
veterans  beginning  to  understand. 

What  caused  that  policy?  Nothing  more 
than  a  rigid  and  artificial  view  of  reality  and 
self-imposed  dilemma.  We  face  that  possibil- 
ity once  again  today.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  could  face  the  same  kind  of  disaster 
if  we  were  to  adopt  any  one-dimensional 
view  of  reality.  A  romantic  view  is  just  as 
dangerous  in  this  regard  as  a  geopolitical 
one.  American  policy  Is  not  the  only  source 
of  potential  hazard  In  Central  America.  Just 
ask  any  Costa  Rican.  We  can  neither  impose 
our  own  solution  nor  abandon  the  region  In 
a  naive  faith  that  things  will  somehow  work 
out.  We  must  instead  begin  a  quest  for  a 
positive,  affirmative  and  progressive  policy 
which  accounts  for  the  complexity  of  the 
region,  the  fact  that  our  heros  of  the 
moment  often  have  clay  feet,  and  the  reali- 
ty that  problems  will  change  as  the  region 
changes.  You  and  I  must  be  part  of  that 
quest.* 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  B^lKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  vers  well  be  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  sjeak  today.  However.  I  would 
like  to  m;  ike  arrangements  for  the  ses- 
sion of  t  :ie  Senate  tomorrow.  I  have 
consultec  with  the  minority  leader, 
who  is  oi  the  floor,  and  I  now  make 
the  follow  irlng  request. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  businpss  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PAiESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  PC|R  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
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ognition 
standing 


af  the  two  leaders  under  the 
order,  there  be  a  brief  period 


for  the  ti  ansaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  10  a.m..  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  1 
minute  ei  ich. 
The  PRESIDING 


OFFICER, 
out  objedtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOf  RECESS  TOMORROW  FROM  12  NOON 
TO  2  P.M. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanimo  as  consent  that  on  tomorrow. 


between 
the  Sena 


the  hours  of  12 
e  stand  in  recess. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OR  >ER  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

BjLKER.   Mr.  President, 


Mr. 


I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.n.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  CO  nsideration  of  H.R.  3913.  Cal- 


With- 


and  2  p.m., 


endar  Order  No.  418  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education; 
and  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  call  for  the  reg- 
ular order  will  serve  to  displace  this 
item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Of  course,  in  not 
objecting.  I  am  giving  up  what  could 
be  an  opportunity  for  me  to  press  the 
vote  on  the  Watt  amendment.  But.  in 
this  instance.  I  am  going  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader  and  not 
object  to  the  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  minority  leader.  I 
detect  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  may  not 
have  abandoned  that  thought  alto- 
gether, but  simply  for  this  measure. 
But,  in  any  event,  I  am  grateful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators, 
and  I  especially  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


morrow,  Tuesday,  October  4 
9:30  a.m. 


October  3,  1983 
1983,  at 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:13  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  3,  1983: 

Communications  Satellite  Corporation 

Neal  B.  Freeman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  until 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  1985,  vice  Justin  Dart,  resigned. 
Department  of  Energy 

Raymond  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20, 
1987,  vice  Charles  M.  Butler  III,  term  expir- 
ing. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Robert  H.  Morris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (new  position). 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Earl  Oliver,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  term 
of  5  years  from  August  29,  1983  (reappoint- 
ment). 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grades  of  commander  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  628.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
To  be  commander  (unrestricted  Line  officer) 

Robert  E.  Riera,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant  commander  (unrestricted 
Line  officer) 

William  R.  Walker,  Jr. 

Engineering  duty  officer 

Geoffrey  E.  Schwartz. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  God,  You  have  promised  that  You 
will  judge  the  peoples  with  equity  and 
guide  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  We  re- 
spond with  joy  that  Your  will  may  be 
known  In  the  councils  of  government 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  believe. 
Protect,  counsel,  and  enable  all  who 
strive  to  be  peacemakers  and  healers 
of  division  to  be  witnesses  to  Your 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  where  pain 
and  hurt  are  no  more  and  where  love 
is  the  only  way.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  29,  1983: 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  3,  1983,  as  "National  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day." 
On  July  30, 1983: 

H.R.  3069.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  2,  1983: 

H.R.  2637.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

On  August  4,  1983: 

H.R.  1935.  An  act  to  ratify  an  exchange 
agreement  concerning  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  lands  located  on  Matagorda 
Island  in  Texas. 

On  August  5,  1983: 

H.R.  2973.  An  act  to  promote  economic  re- 
vitalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region,  to  provide  for  backup  withholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


On  August  11,  1983: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  24,  1984,  as  "Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Week;"  and 

H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
a  day  of  national  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

On  August  12,  1983: 
H.R.  1646.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  15,  1983: 
H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency program  of  job  training  assistance  for 
unemployed  Korean  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  consolidation  of  student 
loans  and  to  make  certain  other  changes  in 
Federal  student  financial  assistance. 
On  August  26,  1983: 
H.R.  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
California,  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse; 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  establish  an  improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H.R.  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appKsinted  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  and 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  Jeannine  Smith  Clark  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  August  29,  1983: 
H.R.  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program. 
On  August  30,  1983: 
H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice. 
On  September  2,  1983: 
H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental    Compensation   Act   of    1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State. 

On  September  27,  1983: 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  25,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Sewing  Month." 

On  September  28,  1983: 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President   to   issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 


April  28,  1984,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 

<5ri  September  29,  1983: 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY,  OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1062) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  without  consideration, 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1062 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey,  with- 
out consideration,  to  any  person  claiming  to 
have  been  deprived  of  title  to  any  portion  of 
real  property  in  Lane  County,  Oregon,  as  a 
result  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
survey  entitled  "Resurvey  and  Subdivision 
of  Section  31,  Township  21  South,  Range  1 
West",  dated  June  27.  1957,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
such  portion  of  real  property  if  application 
therefor,  accompanied  by  such  proof  of 
title,  description  of  land,  and  other  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
require.  Is  received  by  such  Secretary  within 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  "June  27,  1957"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "November  12,  1959". 

The  conamittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAROLD  L.  RUNNELS  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3308) 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  as  the  "Harold  L. 
Rurmels  Federal  Building." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This    -buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3308 

Be  it  ert^ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentt^tives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  200  Origg  Street,  Las 
Cruces.  New  Mexico,  known  at  the  Federal 
Building.  |haU  hereafter  be  known  and  des- 
ignated a4  the  "Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal 
Bullding'J  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  Unlte^  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  t4  be  a  reference  to  the  "Harold  L. 
Runnels  I»ederal  Building". 

Mr.  YOXJNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3308.  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Las  Cru<  es,  N.  Mex.,  as  the  Harold  L. 
Runnels  Federal  Building.  Harold  L. 
Runnels  was  bom  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on 
March  17.  1924.  He  attended  the 
public  sc  hools  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Cameron  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Lawton.  Okla.  During 
World  War  II.  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Forct  Reserve. 

Congr<ssman  Runnels  began  his  po- 
litical ciireer  in  1960  when  he  was 
elected  t  d  the  New  Mexico  Senate  and 
served  v  ith  distinction  in  that  body 
untU  19'  0.  He  was  elected  to  the  92d 
Congresi  on  November  3.  1970.  and 
was  reelected  to  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress uitil  his  untimely  death  in 
Augiist  )f  1980.  During  his  tenure  in 
the  U.£.  House  of  Representatives, 
Congresiman  Runnels  was  held  in 
high  es;eem  by  his  colleagues.  His 
marks  of  leadership  remain  indelibly 
etched  c  n  numerous  laws  affecting  all 
Americans  across  the  Nation.  Harold 
Rurmels'  fairness  and  objectivity  were 
recognized  amd  admired  on  both  sides 
of  the  4isie  and  he  earned  additional 
respect  for  his  solid  reputation  as  an 
energetic  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
the  Am<  rican  taxpayer. 

In  viev  of  his  outstanding  record  of 
public  S(  trvice.  it  is  most  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate  to  name  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  i^as  Cruces.  N.  Mex.,  as  the 
Harlod  :  i.  Runnels  Federal  Building. 
•  Mr.  I  OWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  supp<  rt  of  H.R.  3308,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  in  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex..  as  the  Harold  L.  Run- 
nels Fee  eral  Building. 

Mr.  Sbeaker.  Harold  Runnels  served 
with  diitinction  as  the  Congressman 
from  N«  w  Mexico's  Second  District  for 
10  years  until  his  untimely  death  in 
August  1980.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
privileg !  of  serving  with  him  in  this 
body.  Congressman  Runnels  was  a 
man  wl  o  had  a  conscientious  concern 
for  his  ellow  himian  beings.  He  was  a 
man  of  compassion  and  courage.  Con- 
gressman Runnels  cared  about  the 
people  1  le  served  and  effectively  repre- 
sented their  interests,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  I  he  country. 

It  is  s  fitting  tribute  that  the  Feder- 
al building  in  Las  Cruces  be  named  in 
his  honor  as  the  Harold  L.  Runnels 
Federal  Building. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1724) 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  as  the  "Harold  L. 
Runnels  Federal  Building."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
buUding  located  at  200  East  Griggs  Street. 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Building,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Harold  L.  Runnels  Feder- 
al Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1724 
is  identical  to  H.R.  3308.  just  passed  by 
the  House,  which  designates  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  as 
the  "Harold  L.  Rurmels  Federal  Build- 
ings." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  3308)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3379) 
to  name  a  U.S.  post  office  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Landcaster.  Pa.,  the  Edwin  D. 
Eshleman  Post  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

H.R. 3379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
tJnited  States  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  1400  Harrisburg  Pike  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Edwin  D. 
Eshleman  Post  Office".  Any  reference  in  a 
law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  2.  line  1  and  line  4  insert  "Building" 
after  the  word  "Post  Office". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3379.  a  bill 
to  name  a  U.S.  post  office  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Edwin  D. 
Eshleman  Post  Office.  Edwin  D. 
Eshleman  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
coimty.  Pa.,  on  December  4,  1920.  He 
graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  with  a  degree  in  political  sci- 
ence and  later  eru-olled  in  graduate 
school  at  Temple  University.  During 
World  War  II,  Edwin  Eshleman  at- 
tended and  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard's  Officer  Candidate 
School  and  later  served  18  months  of 
service  overseas,  for  which  he  won 
commendation  for  conduct  in  action  as 
a  lieutenant  aboard  a  landing  ship. 

Edwin  Eshleman's  early  achieve- 
ments seemed  to  destine  him  to  a  life 
of  public  service.  After  serving  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  sever- 
al years  following  the  war,  he  directed 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  County 
Audits.  Shortly  thereafter  he  became 
an  executive  assistant  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Treasury. 

In  1955,  Edwin  Eshleman  began 
what  would  become  a  long  and  distin- 
guished legislative  career  when  he  won 
the  first  of  six  consecutive  elections  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Assembly. 
During  his  tenure  in  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly,  he  rose  to  positions 
of  prominence,  first  as  chairman  of 
the  house  education  committee,  and 
second,  as  the  assistant  Republican 
leader.  Later  as  majority  whip,  he  was 
able  to  use  his  accumulated  expertise 
to  shape  and  direct  Pennsylvania's 
education  programs. 

Edwin  Eshleman  was  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress  on  November  8,  1966. 
and  was  reelected  to  the  five  succeed- 
ing Congresses.  During  his  tenure  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  he 
built  upon  his  record  on  education 
issues  by  securing  an  assignment  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
He  rose  to  become  the  top  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education,  and  later  became  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  From  those  im- 
portant positions  in  the  House.  Con- 
gressman Eshleman  became  a  recog- 
nized national  spokesman  on  educa- 
tion issues,  a  noted  author,  and  an 
always  quotable  source  of  information 
for  the  national  media. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1975.  Congress- 
man E^shleman  has  lived  in  Lancaster 
Coimty  and  remains  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. 

As  a  gifted  educator,  an  active  com- 
munity servant,  an  effective  State  leg- 
islator, and  a  U.S.  Congressman,  Mr. 
Eshleman  has  been  a  dominant  force 
in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
Lancaster  County  community  for  dec- 
ades. Naming  the  U.S.  post  office 
building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  honor  of  Edwin  D.  Eshleman 


would  bring  well-deserved  recognition 
to  a  former  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  contributed  a  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing service  at  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral level. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3379.  a  bill  to  name 
a  U.S.  post  office  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man Post  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Edwin 
Eshleman  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  from  1966  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1975.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
House,  he  served  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  postsecondary 
education,  and  later  became  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  Congressman 
Eshleman  became  a  recognized  nation- 
al spokesman  on  education  issues.  He 
served  his  constituents  and  the  Nation 
with  a  sense  of  integrity  and  commit- 
ment. 

To  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Eshleman  by  naming  the  U.S.  post 
office  building  in  Lancaster.  Pa.  in  his 
honor  is  most  appropriate.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  A  bill  to  name  a  U.S.  post 
office  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  the  Edwin  D.  Eshleman 
Post  Office  Building. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOHN  WELD  PECK  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3576) 
to  designate  a  Federal  building  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  as  the  John  Weld  Peck 
Federal  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  building  located  at  550  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shall  hereafter  be  named 
and  designated  as  the  "John  Weld  Peck 
Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  John  Weld 
Peck  Building. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment. 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "John  Weld  Peck 
Building"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
John  Weld  Peck  Federal  Building'  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3576,  a  bill 
to  designate  a  Federal  building  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  as  the  "John  Weld  Peck 
Federal  Building."  Judge  John  W. 
Peck  was  bom  and  reared  in  Wyoming, 
a  suburb  of  Cincirmati,  Ohio.  He  at- 
tended the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  the  public  system.  He  re- 


ceived his  BA  degree  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  Oxford.  Ohio,  and  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincirmati  in  1938.  He  holds 
three  honorary  doctors  degrees:  one 
from  the  University  of  Miami,  one 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
one  from  the  Salmon  P.  Chase  Law 
School. 

Judge  Peck  is  a  former  soldier  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  serving  in  the  European 
theater  as  a  captain  for  3  years  during 
World  War  II.  He  has  served  as  tax 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  is  a  walnut  tree  farmer.  He  is  an 
educator.  Judge  John  Peck  has  taught 
continuing  legal  education,  he  has 
taught  law  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Chase  Law  School. 

Before  he  ascended  to  the  bench, 
John  Peck  was  a  lawyer  with  the  law 
firm  of  Peck,  Shaffer,  &  Williams 
where  he  practiced  until  1947  when  he 
became  executive  assistant  to  Gover- 
nor Frank  J.  Lausche.  Judge  Peck  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the 
Cincirmati  chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association.  He  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  bar. 

Judge  Peck's  career  on  the  bench 
began  in  1953  when  he  became  a  trial 
judge  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  He  was  a  jus- 
tice on  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  from 
1958  to  1961.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Judge  Peck  as  trial 
judge  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  in  1961. 
For  the  last  18  years,  since  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son in  1965.  he  has  been  a  judge  for 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.  Although  he  has 
elected  to  become  a  senior  judge  for 
the  circuit.  Judge  Peck  has  not  retired 
and  continues  to  carry  a  full  caseload. 
He  is  an  emergency  judge  on  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Peck  also 
served  on  a  special  commission  to 
revamp  the  criminal  code,  by  appoint- 
ment from  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

Naming  the  Federal  building  in  Cin- 
cirmati. Ohio,  as  the  "John  Weld  Peck 
Federal  Building"  is  most  fitting  and 
appropriate  in  view  of  his  distin- 
guished career  and  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  the  Federal  system. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3576.  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate a  Federal  building  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  as  the  "John  Weld  Peck  Federal 
Building." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Peck's  career  on 
the  bench  began  in  1953  and.  although 
he  has  now  taken  the  status  of  a 
senior  judge,  he  continues  to  carry  a 
full  caseload  for  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  He  is 
well  known  for  his  professionalism  and 
a  man  who  meets  the  highest  stand- 
ards. 

In  view  of  his  distinguished  career 
with  the  judicial  system,  it  is  fitting  to 


name  the  building  in  his  honor  as  the 
"John  Weld  Peck  Federal  Building."* 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  and  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3576. 
designating  the  Federal  building  in 
Cincirmati,  Ohio,  as  the  John  Weld 
Peck  Federal  Building.  I  certainly 
want  to  recognize  the  fine  efforts  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Bob  Young. 
in  bringing  this  bill  so  quickly  to  the 
floor. 

John  Weld  Peck  has  been  very  im- 
portant to  Cincinnati  and  the  Federal 
court  system,  and  I  feel  privileged  to 
have  introduced  legislation  naming 
the  Federal  building  in  Cincinnati  in 
his  honor.  Judge  Peck  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  eminent  jurist  ever 
produced  by  Cincinnati  and  the  entire 
State  of  Ohio.  As  Senior  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  he  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  the  Nation's  great  judges. 
He  is  one  of  the  only  judges  who  has 
ever  sat  on  both  the  trial  and  appel- 
late courts  of  the  State  and  Federal 
system. 

It  is  a  tremendous  honor  for  a  build- 
ing to  be  named  after  a  living  person. 
As  you  and  I  know,  the  naming  of 
buildings  usually  takes  place  after  the 
subjects  have  departed  this  life,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  have  long  been  in 
favor  of  flowers  for  the  living. 

I  consider  my  longtime  friend  and 
colleague.  John  Peck,  among  the  great 
men  of  my  lifetime.  He  possesses 
greatness  of  spirit,  greatness  of  vision, 
greatness  of  will  to  make  this  a  better 
world  than  he  found  it.  His  accom- 
plishments and  record  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Judge  Peck's  judicial  experience 
knows  no  bounds.  His  career  on  the 
bench  began  in  1953  when  he  became 
a  trial  judge  in  our  Common  Please 
Court  of  Hamilton  County.  Ohio.  He 
was  a  justice  on  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  from  1958  to  1961.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  appointed  Judge 
Peck  as  trial  judge  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio  in  1961. 
For  the  last  18  years,  since  his  appoin- 
tent  by  President  Johnson  in  1965,  he 
has  been  a  judge  for  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
Although  he  has  elected  to  become  a 
senior  judge  for  the  circuit.  Judge 
Peck  has  by  no  means  retired  and  con- 
tinues to  carry  a  full  caseload.  He  is  an 
emergency  judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  is  a  situation  where  he 
is  a  trouble-shooter  in  complicated  oil- 
related  litigation.  Judge  Peck  also 
served  on  a  special  commission  to 
revamp  the  criminal  code,  by  appoint- 
ment from  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

Before  he  ascended  to  the  bench. 
John  Peck  was  a  lawyer  and  a  good 
one,  he  loved  his  profession.  He  has 
been  in  the  mainstream  of  activity  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Cincirmati  for 
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.  40  years.  He  Is  responsible 

existence   of  the  Cincinnati 

)f  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 

serves  as  chairman  of  the 

Directors  of  the  bar.  He  is 

,  their  partol  saint, 
ohn  W.  Peck  is  a  home-town 
jom  and  reared  in  Wyoming, 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  He  is 
of  all  seasons.  He  is  not 
who  has  held  forth  in 
live  different  courts.  He  is  a 
)esides  his  law  degree  Judge 
three  honorary  doctors  de- 
is  a  former  soldier  in  the 
,  serving  in  the  European 
a  captain  for  3  years  during 
II.  He  has  served  as  tax 
;i)ner  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
'valnut  tree  farmer.  He  is  an 
Judge  John  Peck  has  taught 
legal    education,    he    has 
at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
Chase  Law  School.  He  takes 
activities  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  is  considered  a  pillar 
c<  immunity.  He  is  truly  a  man 
larts. 
the  thing  that  I  want  to  say 
him,  as  a  person,  is  his 
for   and   his   warm   relation- 
other    people.    I    have 
warmly    familiar    with    how 
people   he   knows,   how   many 
and  out  of  court  he  has 
how  many  people  look  on  him 
and  a  friend.  I  know  of 
have  deserved  to  be  honored 
hometowns   as   John   Peck, 
more   deserve   to    have   a 
named  in  their  honor. 
John  Weld  Peck  is  truly  one 
N  ition's  great  judges.  He's  been 
w  orking  judge  who  has  written 
opinions,  the  expert  on 
and  procedure  in  Cincinnati, 
is  a  distinguished  and  out- 
man   who   fully   meets   the 
standards  and  we  would  be 
to  preserve  his  image  for 
g  jnerp.tions.  There  could  be  no 
filjting  way  to  recognize  Judge 
_'s  tremendous  contributions 
federal  system,  and  especially 
,  than  the  naming  of  the 
Federal    building    in    his 


constructed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  the 
Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Building. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Peck 


sen  ed 


\o 


it  a  very  special  honor  to 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
Judge  Peck  by  naming  the 
building  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Weld  Peck  Federal  Build- 
thank  you  for  your  favorable 
consideifition  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 


was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the 
and  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


JU  JETTE  GORDON  LOW 
^DERAL  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1551) 
to  nami!  the  Federal  building  to  be 


COLONEL  HOMER  GARRISON, 

JR.  FEDERAL  BUILDING 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1748) 
to  name  the  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  leased  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Colonel  Homer 
Garrison,  Jr.  Federal  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  to  be  constructed  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  North  First  Street  and  Rhodes 
Avenue.  Lufkin.  Texas,  and  leased  to  the 
United  States  shall  hereafter  be  named  and 
designated  as  the  "Colonel  Homer  Garrison, 
Jr.  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in  a 
law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Colonel  Homer  Garrison,  Jr.  Federal 
Building". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1748,  a  bill 
to  name  the  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  leased  to  the 
United  States  as  the  "Colonel  Homer 
Garrison,  Jr.  Federal  Building."  Col. 
Homer  Garrision,  Jr.  was  bom  in  An- 
derson County,  Tex.,  in  1901.  His 
family  later  moved  to  Lufkin,  in  Ange- 
lina County.  It  was  here,  while  still  a 
teenager,  that  he  began  his  law  en- 
forcement career  as  a  deputy  sheriff. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1929, 
when  he  became  a  license  and  weight 
inspector  for  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. He  joined  the  Texas  High- 
way Patrol  when  it  was  created  in  1930 
and  was  made  captain. 

After  the  Texas  Highway  Patrol  and 
the  Texas  Rangers  merged  to  become 
the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Homer  Garrison,  Jr.  was 
named  assistant  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  1938,  Colonel  Garrison  was  made 
director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  and  chief  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Under  his  leadership  the  de- 
partment grew  from  a  modest  agency 
to  over  1,000  patrolmen,  62  Texas 
Rangers,  and  several  other  specialty 
law  enforcement  organizations,  includ- 
ing a  group  commissioned  as  special 
rangers. 

Colonel  Garrison  died  on  May  7, 
1968,  at  66  years  of  age.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Texas  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution paying  tribute  to  him,  stating 
that  "he  exerted  greater  influence  on 


the  direction  of  law  enforcement  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

In  view  of  his  outstanding  service,  it 
is  most  fitting  to  name  the  building 
being  constructed  in  Lufkin,  Tex.,  and 
leased  to  the  United  States  as  the 
"Colonel  Homer  Garrison.  Jr.  Federal 
Building." 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1748.  a  bill  to  name 
the  building  to  be  constructed  in 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  as  the  "Colonel  Homer 
Garrison,  Jr.  Federal  Building." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  Homer  Garrison, 
Jr.,  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  a  career 
in  law  enforcement  in  Lufkin,  Tex. 
During  his  career,  he  attained  the  po- 
sition of  chief  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 
To  name  the  Federal  building  in  his 
honor  will  enshrine  the  memory  of  an 
American  instrumental  in  upholding 
our  system  of  law  and  order  through- 
out the  United  States.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  A.  HALLECK  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3090) 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  at 
Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets.  Lafayette. 
Ind.,  as  the  "Charles  A.  HaUeck  Feder- 
al Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Building  at  4th  and  Ferry  Streets. 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Halleck  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
any  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  any  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
such  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Charles  A.  HaUeck  Federal 
Building". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3090.  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  at 
Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets.  Lafayette, 
Ind..  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck  Feder- 
al Building."  Charles  A.  Halleck  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  20th  century.  For  34  years. 
Charles  Halleck  served  the  people  of 
Lafayette.  Ind.  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties as  their  Congressman. 

Bom  on  August  22.  1900.  in  Jasper 
County.  Ind.,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Rensselaer,  Ind.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  infantry  in  World  War 
I,  Charles  Halleck  enrolled  at  Indiana 
University.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  1922,  and 
his  law  degree  in  1924.  Subsequently, 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Jasper  and  Newton  Counties  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  five  2-year 
terms,  from  1925  to  1935. 


Charles  Halleck  was  elected  to  the 
74th  Congress  in  1935  and  was  reelect- 
ed to  each  succeeding  Congress  until 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  90th 
Congress.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  from  1943  to  1946. 
During  the  80th  Congress.  Charles 
Halleck  ascended  to  the  role  of  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  House.  In  1955,  Con- 
gressman Halleck  was  designated  as- 
sistant minority  leader  of  the  House. 
He  became  majority  leader  of  the 
House  again  in  the  83d  Congress.  In 
1958.  he  was  elected  minority  leader  of 
the  House  and  in  that  capacity  he  re- 
organized the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee. 

Congressman  Halleck  was  tm  exam- 
ple of  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
party  leader.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
House,  Charles  Halleck  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  institution  and  gave 
highest  priority  to  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's interests,  values,  and  way  of  life. 

Naming  the  Federal  Building  in  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building"  will  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  represented  his  Indiana  con- 
stituents and  all  Americans  with  un- 
swerving dedication  and  historic  suc- 
cess. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3090,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  at  Fourth 
and  Ferry  Streets,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  as 
the  "Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Halleck  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  for  33  years.  He  was  elected 
to  the  74th  Congress  in  1935  and  re- 
elected to  each  succeeding  Congress 
until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress.  A  Republican,  during 
his  tenure  in  the  House,  he  served  as 
both  majority  and  minority  leader. 
Charles  Halleck  was  a  master  political 
tactician  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  honoring  Charles  Hal- 
leck, an  exceptional  legislator,  by 
naming  the  Federal  building  at  Fourth 
and  Perry  Streets,  Lafayette.  Ind.,  as 
the  "Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Build- 
ing" is  most  fitting  and  appropriate.* 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  3090, 
a  biU  to  designate  the  Federal  building 
at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets  in  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building." 

Charles  A.  Halleck  is  remembered  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  as  being  a  life- 
long resident  of  Rensselaer  and  in 
serving  the  people  of  Layfette  and 
the  surrounding  communities.  He  was 
first  elected  to  public  office  as  a  pros- 


ecuting attorney  in  1925.  It  was  in 
1935  that  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  special 
election.  He  served  in  Congress  for 
over  33  years,  representing  the  people 
of  the  Second  District  of  Indiana.  He 
was  designated  the  House  majority 
leader  for  the  80th  and  83d  Congress- 
es, and  as  the  House  minority  leader 
for  the  86th.  87th.  and  88th  Congress- 
es. 

The  years  during  which  Charles  Hal- 
leck served  in  Congress  were  filled 
with  many  historical  events  of  note. 
He  was  a  leading  force  in  getting 
passed  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  re- 
covery of  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
and  in  applying  the  Truman  Doctrine 
to  Greece  in  order  to  contain  the 
spread  of  communism.  He  was  able  to 
guide  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  1957  and  again  in  1964.  There 
are  many  more  examples  of  his  leader- 
ship abilities  and  of  the  respect  the 
people  gave  him  during  his  years  in 
Congress.  Perhaps  the  biggest  high- 
lights of  his  political  career  were  the 
Presidential  nominations  he  made  at 
two  Republican  national  conventions, 
once  in  behalf  of  Wendell  Willkie  and 
again  in  behalf  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

In  1968.  Charles  Halleck  retired 
after  serving  17  terms  in  Congress.  In 
his  parting  address,  he  noted  that  the 
Nation  was  in  troubled  times.  A  feeling 
of  unrest  and  civil  disturbance  was 
surrounding  the  country.  However,  he 
also  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
public  believed  Congress  to  be  an  hon- 
orable institution.  The  fact  that  the 
people  he  represented  elected  him 
time  and  time  again  is  a  testimony  of 
their  faith  in  him.  And  now  today,  in 
naming  this  building  for  him,  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  years  of  service.  The 
Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Building 
will  always  remind  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  of  the 
work  he  has  done  for  us  all.s 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1465)  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets. 
Lafayette.  Ind..  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Halleck  Federal  Building."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry 
Streets.  Lafayette.  Indiana,  shall  hereafter 


be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Halleck  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
any  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  any  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
such  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Charles  A.  HaUeck  Federal 
Building". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3090)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  W.  WHITEHURST 
FEDERAL  COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3303) 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  as  the  "George  W. 
Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
buUding  located  at  2301  First  Street,  Fort 
Myers,  Florida,  known  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Court  Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law. 
map  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Court 
Building". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3303,  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla..  as  the  "George  W. 
Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building". 
George  W.  Whitehurst  was  bom  in 
Wauchula.  Fla..  in  1891.  He  became  an 
attorney  in  1915  and  was  elected 
county  judge  of  DeSoto  County  2 
years  later,  for  the  term  commencing 
on  January  1.  1917.  In  1919,  his  per- 
formance as  county  judge  earned  him 
appointment  by  the  Governor  as  the 
first  circuit  judge  of  the  12th  circuit, 
of  which  Lee  County,  Fla.,  was  then  a 
part. 

Judge  Whitehurst  became  a  resident 
of  Fort  Myers  shortly  thereafter,  in 
1923,  and  was  a  pillar  of  his  communi- 
ty from  that  time  until  his  death  over 
half  a  century  later  in  1974. 

President  Harry  Truman  appointed 
Judge  Whitehurst  to  a  Federal  judge- 
ship in  1950.  In  1959,  he  became  chief 
judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  Flor- 
ida and  served  with  distinction  in  that 
capacity  until  his  70th  birthday  in 
1961. 

Upon  his  retirement.  Judge  White- 
hurst had  served  as  a  judge  of  either 
the  State  or  Federal  courts  for  a 
period  of  54  years,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  longest  judicial  careers  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Naming  the  Federal  Building  in  Fort 
Myers.  Fla..  as  the  "George  W.  White- 
hurst Federal  Court  Building"  is  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  in  view  of  his 
half  century  of  exemplary  service  to 
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of  truth,  justice,  and  Integri- 


, Mr.  Spealcer,  I  appear 

speak  on  behalf  of  my  bill, 
which  would  designate  the 
Pederai  building  in  Fort  Myers.  Fla., 
as  the  "deorge  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Court  Bu  Iding." 

Judge  Whitehurst  was  a  well-re- 
spected Jurist  whose  career  on  the 
bench  was  a  sterling  example  of  integ- 
rity and  I  rof essionalism.  Bom  in  Wau- 
chula.  Fill.,  in  1891.  he  became  an  at- 
torney in  1915  and  was  elected  county 
judge  of  :  De  Soto  County  2  years  later. 
for  the  t  inn  commencing  on  January 
1,  1917.  ;n  1919.  his  performance  as 
county  jt  dge  earned  him  appointment 
by  the  Crovemor  as  the  first  circuit 
court  judge  of  the  12th  circuit,  of 
which  L4e  County.  Fla.,  was  then  a 
part. 

Judge  ^  Vhitehurst  became  a  resident 
of  Fort  Sflyers  shortly  thereafter,  in 
1923.  anc  was  a  piUar  of  his  communi- 
ty from  that  time  until  his  death  over 
half  a  century  later  in  1974. 

President  Harry  Truman  appointed 
Judge  W  litehurst  to  a  Federal  judge- 
ship in  1950.  In  1959.  he  became 
chief  jud  ge  of  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  i  nd  served  with  distinction  in 
that  capicity  unitl  his  70th  birthday 
in  1961. 

Upon  liis  retirement.  Judge  White- 
hurst hai  served  as  a  judge  of  either 
the  Stale  or  Federal  courts  for  a 
period  oi  54  years,  which  is  considered 
one  of  tlie  longerst  judicial  careers  in 
the  Stati :  of  Florida.  During  his  years 
on  the  S  ate  bench.  Judge  Whitehurst 
was  neve  r  opposed  for  office. 

It  is  f(r  this  half  century  of  exem- 
plary se -vice  to  the  ideals  of  truth, 
justice  and  integrity  that  I  ask  this 
Congress  to  honor  Judge  Whitehurst 
by  naming  the  Federal  building  in  his 
hometow  n  of  Fort  Myers  after  him.  to 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  those 
who  util  ze  that  building  of  the  princi- 
ples to  w  tiich  he  devoted  his  life.* 
•  Mr.  HDWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  suppo  t  of  H.R.  3303.  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate th;  Federal  building  in  Fort 
Myers.  F  la.,  as  the  "George  W.  White- 
hurst Federal  Court  Building." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Whitehurst.  was 
a  well  respected  jurist  whose  career 
was  highlighted  by  integrity  and  pro- 
fessiona  ism.  In  view  of  his  54-year 
tenure  ^ath  the  courts  at  either  the 
State  or  Federal  level,  it  is  most  appro- 
priate tiat  the  Federal  building  in 
Fort  M^ers,  Fla.,  be  named  in  his 
honor.* 

The  bi  11  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  real  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  tiiie.  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  recon  sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Y(  DUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asl  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commit  ee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.   552)  to  designate  the  Federal 


Building  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla..  as  the 
"George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Build- 
ing and  U.S.  Courthouse."  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  chairman 
the  nature  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  that  section  2  of  S.  552 
amends  section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  98-1 
which  authorized  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  to  accept  contri- 
butions of  money  provided  to  him  by 
private  individuals  or  organizations 
within  6  months  of  February  15,  1983, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  at  suitable 
locations  at  the  Nancy  Hanks  Center 
at  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  appro- 
priate markers  or  displays  commemo- 
rating the  accomplishments  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  Section  2  of  S.  552  merely  ex- 
tends the  time  for  up  to  2  years  for 
which  contributions  of  money  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  552 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  2301  First  Street.  Port 
Myers.  Florida,  known  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse '. 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "George  W. 
Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  98-1  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "six 
months"  and  substituting  therefor  "two 
years". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3303)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


H.R. 3238 


BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3238) 
to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building  in  Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the 
"Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office 
Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Building  lo- 
cated at  41-65  Main  Street,  Flushing,  New 
York,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post 
Office  Building".  Any  reference  in  any  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office  Build- 
ing". 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  install  in  such  post  office,  in  a 
place  in  open  view  to  the  public,  an  appro- 
priate plaque  indicating  the  designation  of 
the  post  office  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3238,  a  bill 
to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the  "Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  Post  Office  Building."  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  born  on  June  8, 
1923,  in  the  Bronx,  was  brought  up  in 
Queens,  N.Y.,  and  attended  City  Col- 
lege. In  1949,  after  wartime  service  as 
a  military  policeman  in  Iceland,  he 
graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law  School. 
Congressman  Rosenthal  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  87th  Congress  in 
a  special  election  on  February  20, 
1962,  and  was  reelected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  until  his  untimely 
death  on  January  4.  1983.  During  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subconunittee  on  Conunerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs,  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  consumer  justice  and  paid 
particularly  close  attention  to  the 
needs  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens, 
especially  the  aged,  the  minorities, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  A  thoughtful 
and  hard-working  legislator,  Ben 
helped  to  move  our  country  toward 
greater  social  justice  for  all  citizens  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  He  compiled  a 
legislative  record  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer that  will  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  gratitude. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  promoted  a  stronger 
congressional  role  in  foreign  policy- 
making, and  was  among  the  first  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pub- 
licly oppose  the  Vietnam  war.  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  was  a  passionate 
advocate  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Israel  and  a  powerful  champion  for 
the  rights  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  popu- 
lation. 

Congressman  Rosenthal  was  a  man 
of  incredible  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence—of commitment  and  capacity. 
He  was  a  man  of  compassion,  courage, 
and  high  principle.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  and  en- 
joyed the  overwhelming  support  of  his 
constituents  who  appreciated  his  hon- 


esty, sincerity,  and  conscientious  con- 
cern for  their  welfare. 

Honoring  Congressman  Rosenthal,  a 
statesman  and  exceptional  legislator, 
by  naming  the  U.S.  Post  Office  build- 
ing in  Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the  "Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal  Office  Building"  is 
most  fitting  and  appropriate. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3238,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  U.S.  Post  Office  building  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the  "Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  Post  Office  Building." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  Ben  Rosenthal  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  21  years  until  his  untimely 
death  on  January  4,  1983.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Ben  for  18 
years. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  man  totally 
dedicated  to  the  needs  of  both  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
He  was  a  distinguished  and  articulate 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  major  influence  on  this 
body  during  his  tenure.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Government  Operation's 
Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Ben  Rosenthal 
clearly  established  himself  as  our 
country's  recognized  national  champi- 
on in  the  battle  to  protect  the  rights 
of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league, Ben  Rosenthal,  by  naming  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  building  in  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
Post  Office  Building."* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  voting  on  a  bill  to  create 
a  lasting  tribute  to  a  former  Member 
of  Congre.ss  deeply  respected  and 
missed  by  all  in  the  Chamber.  H.R. 
3238  would  rename  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  in  Flushing.  N.Y.,  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

For  over  a  decade.  Ben  Rosenthal's 
district  office  was  located  in  the 
Flushing  Post  Office,  a  historic  build- 
ing still  used  daily  by  the  residents  of 
Queens. 

The  citizens  of  Queens  elected  Ben 
to  Congress  in  1962.  and  they  reelect- 
ed him  to  each  succeeding  Congress  by 
resoimdtng  margins.  His  popularity  at 
home,  among  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  with  people  across  the 
Nation,  was  known  and  well  deserved. 

Ben  had  a  way  of  getting  things 
done  without  a  lot  of  fanfare.  But  the 
impact  of  his  actions  was  felt  by  all. 

In  the  midsixties.  when  Ben  was  still 
a  newcomer  in  Washington,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  a  stand  against 
our  country's  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And,  by  the  end  of  that 
decade,  he  was  known  as  a  diligent 
worker  on  both  national  and  interna- 
tional issues. 

The  breadth  of  Ben's  activities  was 
astounding.  He  won  a  reputation  as  an 
effective  and  vigilant  lawmaker.  He 
was  an  originator  of  consumer  protec- 


tion legislation  and  a  champion  of 
social  reform.  The  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  and  aged  always  knew 
that  Ben  would  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Ben  Rosenthal  was  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
cut  off  arms  to  Turkey  after  that 
country's  invasion  of  Cyprus.  And  he 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a  pas- 
sionate supporter  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Ben's  critical  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs  and  his  great  ability  to  get 
things  done  for  the  people  of  Queens 
was  respected  by  all— even  those  who 
did  not  share  his  views. 

Ben  was  a  truly  compassionate  and 
honest  leader.  He  was  a  hard-hitting 
intellectual  with  great  integrity,  who 
gave  politics  a  good  name.  He  set  the 
standards. 

Ben  was  my  Representative  on  the 
Hill  from  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
voted,  and  I  am  only  one  among  the 
many  of  who  were  inspired  by  his 
dedicated  and  tireless  service. 

Naming  a  post  office  for  this  great 
man  is  but  a  small  gesture.  But,  back 
home,  we  will  all  appreciate  the  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office  Building 
as  a  tribute  to  a  public  servant  whose 
memory  will  forever  remain  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  eight  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pewa  Indians  in  docket  numbered  15-72  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  (less  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  expenses),  includ- 
ing all  Interest  and  investment  income  ac- 
crued thereon,  shall  be  distributed  and  used 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eighty  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  in  the  form  of  per  capita 
payments  (in  sums  as  equal  as  possible)  to 
all  enrolled  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  who  are  living  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Twenty  per  centum  of  such  funds,  in- 
cluding any  interest  or  income  accrued 
thereon,  shall  be— 

(A)  held  in  trust  and  invested  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and 

(B)  distributed  from  such  trust,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  such  tribe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  expenditures  to  meet  common  tribal 
needs  or  educational  requirements. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  payment  of  a  per  capita 
share  of  funds  to  which  a  living,  competent 
adult  is  entitled  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  such  adult. 

(b)  Any  per  capita  share  of  funds  to  which 
a  decreased  individual  is  entitled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid,  and  the  beneficiaries 
thereof  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Any  per  capita  share  of  funds  to  which 
a  legally  incompetent  individual  or  an  indi- 
vidual under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  enti- 
tled under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  (including  the  es- 
tablishment of  trusts)  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  such  individual. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shall  be— 

(1)  subject  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
income  taxes,  or 

(2)  considered  income  or  resources  in  de- 
termining either  eligibility  for,  or  the 
amount  of  assistance  under.  Federal,  State, 
or  local  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  USE  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 
AWARDED  THE  RED  LAKE 
BAND  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
884)  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket 
numbered  15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1973  (87  Stat.  466;  25  U.S.C.  1401 
et  seq.),  or  any  other  law,  regulation,  or 
plan  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  the 
funds  appropriated  with  respect  to  the  judg- 
ment awarded  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  USE  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 
AWARDED  THE  ASSINIBOINE 
TRIBE  OF  THE  FORT  BELKNAP 
INDIAN  COMMUNITY,  MONT., 
AND  THE  ASSINIBOINE  TRIBE 
OF  THE  FORT  PECK  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1148)  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  fimds  awarded  the  Assini- 
boine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community,  Mont.,  and  the  As- 
siniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  docket 
numbered  10-81L  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1148 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
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funds  appropriated  on  September  30,  1981 
In  accord^ice  with  section  1302  of  the  Sup- 
plemental' Appropriation  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
724a),  In  ^tlsfactlon  of  an  award  in  United 
States  Coirt  of  Claims  docket  numbered  10- 
81L,  incliillng  all  Interest  and  Investment 
income  aimed,  less  attorney  fees  and  liti- 
gation expenses,  shall  be  divided  on  the 
basis  of  41.5  percent  of  the  award  funds  to 
the  Assinfcoine  Tribe  of  the  Port  Belknap 
Indian  Cofctununlty  and  57.5  percent  of  the 
award  funjds  to  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the 
Port  PecJ^  Indian  Reservation  and  utilized 
for  the  pu  rposes  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  As- 
siniboine trribe  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
Communly,  Montana,  less  the  costs  in- 
curred b]  the  Port  Belknap  Assiniboine 
Treaty  Ccmmittee  in  connection  with  plan- 
ning for  he  use  and  distribution  of  such 
funds,  inrluding  costs  in  connection  with 
this  legis  ation,  and  related  attorney  fees 
and  expej  ses,  shall  be  used  and  distributed 
as  follows 

<a)  The  Assiniboine  membership  roll  of 
the  Port  Belknap  Indian  Community  shall 
be  brouglit  current  to  include  all  eligible 
members  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subse- 
quent to  the  preparation  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
"Secretar,'")  of  this  roll,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  p(  r  capita  distribution  of  80  percent 
of  the  fu]  ids  (In  a  sum  as  equal  as  possible), 
to  each  culy  enrolled  member.  The  Secre- 
tary's de  ermination  conceming  eligibility 
to  share  i  n  the  per  capita  payment  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  20  ?ercent  of  these  funds,  and  any 
amount  r  ;maining  after  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment. Shi  11  be  held  in  trust  and  invested  by 
the  Secntary  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tne  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Community.  The  Treaty 
Committ(  e  of  such  Tribe,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  distribute  an  annual 
family  interest  payment  to  all  enrolled 
members  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine 
Tribe.  Ai:  members  on  the  Assiniboine  tribal 
members  lip  roll  living  on  November  15  of 
each  yea:  shall  be  eligible  for  the  annual  in- 
terest payment.  Members  bom  after  that 
date  and  living  on  the  following  November 
15  shall  1 «  eligible  for  the  next  annual  pay- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  As- 
siniboine Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Montana,  less  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  P(  rt  Peck  Assiniboine  Council  In  con- 
nection \  1th  planning  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution ol  such  funds.  Including  costs  in  con- 
nection \  'ith  this  legislation,  and  related  at- 
torney f<  es  and  expenses,  shall  be  used  and 
distribute  !d  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Assiniboine  membership  roll  of 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana, 
shall  be  )rought  current  to  include  all  eligi- 
ble memjers  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  di  ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subse- 
quent to  the  preparation  and  approval  by 
the  Secietary  of  this  roll,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  per  capita  distribution  of  70 
percent  )f  the  funds  (in  sums  as  equal  as 
possible),  to  each  enrollee. 

(b)  30  percent  of  these  funds  and  any 
amounts  remaining  after  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment, sh  all  be  held  In  trust  and  Invested  by 
the  Seci  Btary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Assini- 
boine Tiibe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation ai  id  its  members.  The  principle  of  the 
funds  ar  d  the  Income  therefrom  shall  be  ap- 
plied am  1  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Assini- 
boine Ti  ibe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation aid  its  members  In  accordance  with 
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reasonable  terms  established  by  the  Port 
Peck  Assiniboine  Council  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Tribal  Executive  Board  of  the 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  provided  that  until  such 
terms  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  the  terms  of  the  administration  of 
the  portion  of  the  funds  as  to  which  there  is 
no  agreement. 

Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  shares  of  living 
competent  adults  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
them.  Shares  of  deceased  individual  benefi- 
ciaries shall  be  determined  and  distributed 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  5.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  held  in  trust  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  taxes,  and  the  per  capita  or 
family  Interest  payments  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  resources  when  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribed mles  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisons  of  this  Act,  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  deadlines  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  enrollment. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


D  1210 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  continu- 
ing its  war  against  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  The  latest  volley  is  the 
administration's  announced  opposition 
to  legislation  designed  to  keep  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration's 
revolving  fund  in  a  financially  healthy 
state. 

The  Self-sufficiency  Act  of  1983, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tion and  which  has  159  House  cospon- 
sors,  including  myself,  would  permit 
co-ops  to  continue  to  receive  the  low- 
interest  loans  that  are  vital  to  the  co- 
ops' ability  to  provide  electric  service 
in  our  Nation's  rural  areas.  The  revolv- 
ing fund  would  be  maintained  under 
the  bill  by  allocating  $7.9  billion  in 
loan  repayments  from  member  co-ops 
back  onto  the  REA's  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  represent  rural  areas  know  that 
the  cost  of  delivering  electricity  to 
rural  areas  is  very  high,  and  that  even 
with  the  low  interest  loans  the  revolv- 
ing fund  provides,  electricity  costs,  on 
average,  12  percent  more  in  rural  areas 
than  in  urban  centers,  where  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  costs  are  consid- 
erably lower.  Yet,  instead  of  working 


to  preserve  a  financing  system  which 
is  critical  to  the  ability  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  remain  economically  productive, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
trying  for  the  past  3  years  to  gut  the 
REA  altogether. 

Harold  Hunter,  President  Reagan's 
REA  Aciministrator,  has  spent  his 
entire  term  in  office  attempting  to 
hold  up  any  loans  for  generating  and 
transmission  cooperatives.  Now,  he 
wants  to  double  the  interest  rates  for 
the  revolving  fund  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent, reduce  available  loan  money  by 
$350  million,  and  require  each  cooper- 
ative to  find  private  funding  sources 
for  half  of  each  new  loan.  The  impact 
of  the  first  two  proposals  are  obvious, 
the  third  proposal— that  co-ops  go  to 
the  private  capital  market  for  half  of 
their  funds  is  even  worse,  because  pri- 
vate lending  sources  fully  understand 
the  high  cost  of  delivering  electrical 
service  to  rural  areas,  and  they  will 
demand  very  high  interest  rates  on 
any  loans. 

What  is  the  cost  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's proposals?  According  to 
Charles  Robinson  of  NRECA,  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  would  cause  the 
electric  bills  of  many  rural  Americans 
to  rise  by  $100  a  month  or  $1,200  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers and  senior  citizens  who  live  in  the 
rural  areas  of  my  district  cannot 
afford  to  have  their  electric  bills  in- 
crease. They  already  pay  more  than 
people  living  in  towns  and  cities.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  say  no  to  this 
plan  to  punish  rural  America  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Self-sufficiency  Act  of  1983. 


DO  NOT  BLOCK  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bitterly 
disappointed  that  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Leadership  refuses  to  bring  up 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act.  The  Senate 
has  twice  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported it  out  4  months  ago. 

The  reason  given  for  blocking  con- 
sideration is  literally  unbelievable.  We 
are  all  used  to  politics  in  the  Congress, 
but  never  in  my  15  years  here  have  I 
heard  a  less  credible  explanation.  To 
think  the  President  would  veto  immi- 
gration reform  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  Hispanic  voters  accepts  fantasy 
over  fact,  selfish  political  gain  over  the 
national  interest.  I  prefer  not  to  be- 
lieve it. 

The  facts  are— this  administration 
endorses  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
Simpson-Mazzoli.  Inmiigration  reform 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  Cabinet 


level  task  force  of  this  administration 
in  1981  and  has  been  forcefully  pur- 
sued for  over  2  years. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  our  Hispanic  col- 
leagues and  the  leadership  of  some 
Hispanic  organizations  object  to  em- 
ployer sanctions,  the  enforcement  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  Their  objection  de- 
layed consideration  by  this  house  In 
both  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  one. 
To  be  opposed  is  their  privilege,  even 
in  the  face  of  polls  showing  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  Hispanics  favor  the 
legislation.  But  for  this  House  not 
even  to  consider  the  bill  is  highly  irre- 
sponsible and  displays  a  complete  dis- 
regard to  addressing  an  urgent  nation- 
al problem. 

I  for  one  am  prepared  to  take  the 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  face  up-or- 
down  votes  on  alternatives  to  each  of 
its  provisions— that  is  our  process. 
That  is  the  democratic  process  which 
apparently  we  are  not  going  to  honor. 

The  essentials  of  Simpson-Mazzoli 
stems  from  2  years  of  thorough  con- 
sideration in  1978  and  1979  by  the  bi- 
partisan Select  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy,  chaired  by 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  the  16- 
member  panel  included  four  Members 
of  President  Carter's  Cabinet,  a  public 
member  from  organized  labor.  Judge 
Cruz  Reynoso,  as  well  as  Senators 
Kennedy  and  DeConcini  and  Repre- 
sentatives RoDiNO  and  Holtzman.  Mr. 
Speaker,  employer  sanctions  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Commission  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  2. 

Sensitive  to  the  potential  for  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  the 
sanction,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  went  further  than  the  Select 
Commission.  Our  bill  contains  man- 
dates for  the  Civil  Rights  Conunission 
to  monitor  the  enforcement  of  em- 
ployer sanctions,  and  for  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  es- 
tablish a  task  force  to  review  and  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  discrimination. 
The  President  must  consult  with  Con- 
gress every  6  months  concerning  the 
implementation  of  employer  sanc- 
tions—including possible  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  The  very  exten- 
sive monitoring  and  reporting  mecha- 
nisms are  an  expression  of  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  guarding  against 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
want  an  immigration  policy  that  fairly 
addresses  the  pressures  on  our  bor- 
ders, and  the  status  of  those  already 
here  illegally.  Inaction  on  our  part  will 
mean  we  continue  to  tolerate  a  large 
underclass  in  our  midst,  vulnerable  to 
exploitation,  fearful  of  discovery.  Inac- 
tion will  deny  us  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  problem  rationally  and 
with  compassion. 

There  is  a  further  fundamental  need 
for  reform  of  our  immigration  laws. 
Public  perception  is  that  immigration 


is  out  of  control  and  it  is  the  correct 
perception.  Already  we  have  had  warn- 
ings of  unrest  in  areas  impacted  with 
illegal  Immigrants  and  with  refugees. 
The  pressures  from  the  Caribbean 
basin  driven  by  rapid  population 
growth  and  by  proverty  will  only  in- 
tensify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  bring  order  to  our  immigration 
procedures,  tension  and  resentment 
will  grow.  A  repressive  reaction  would 
not  distinguish  lawful  immigrants  and 
refugees  from  illegal  immigrants.  At 
stake,  is  nothing  less  than  our  policy 
of  reuniting  families  and  our  humani- 
tarian tradition  of  welcoming  those 
suffering  persecution. 

Those  who  would  block  action  by 
this  House  carry  a  heavy  burden.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  House  work  its  will. 


SOVIET  THEFT  OF  AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
"60  Minutes"  did  an  expose  on  Soviet 
theft  of  American  technology.  It  was 
right  on  the  mark.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  only  touched  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
The  KGB  has  admitted  that  its  goal  is 
to  steal  American  technology  and  the 
KGB  said  that  Western  technology 
and  especially  American  technology, 
they  consider  that  as  their  natural  re- 
source. 

Now  the  hangman's  noose,  as  I  see 
it,  draws  tighter  and  tighter  around 
the  neck  of  America  with  each  legal 
Soviet  acquisition  of  American  tech- 
nology. Yet  even  in  this  House  there 
are  Members  who  would  consider 
eliminating  all  licensing  to  Cocom. 

Many  countries  today  are  a  haven 
for  Soviet  fronts  seeking  to  steal 
American  technology.  The  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  is  serious  business.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  and 
billions  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  to  de- 
velop high  technology  only  to  enhance 
the  Soviet  military  machine. 


tured  by  malnutrition  and  the  diseases 
bom  of  filth  and  overcrowding. 

Jim  Steiglitz,  a  former  Green  Beret 
medic  in  Vietnam,  and  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  photographer 
Alfred  Steiglitz,  has  returned  from 
Nicaragua  with  graphic  evidence  of 
what  the  left-wing  totalitarians  are 
doing  to  the  Miskito  Indians  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Is  it  genocide?  At  the  very  least,  we 
have  evidence  of  massive  and  system- 
atic human  rights  violations  on  an 
enormous  scale.  I  intend  to  see  that 
the  testimony  and  photographic  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Steiglitz  is  presented  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  America  awoke 
to  the  reality  behind  the  slogans  and 
banners  of  the  Sandinista  regime.  This 
so-called  people's  paradise  is  a  client 
state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  complete 
with  a  Soviet-style  Gulag  of  forced 
labor  camps. 

Many  critics  of  President  Reagan's 
Central  America  policy  say  we  are 
swimming  against  the  tide  of  history 
in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  But  if 
the  Sandinistas  succeed  in  their  cruel- 
ty against  the  Miskito  Indians,  it  will 
not  be  because  history  sided  with  the 
villians— but  because  we  failed  to  side 
with  the  victims. 


NICARAGUA'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ASSAULT  ON  THE  MISKITO  IN- 
DIANS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Sandinistas,  before  Samoza,  long 
before  even  the  Spanish,  the  primitive 
countryside  of  Nicaragua  belonged  to 
the  Miskito  Indians.  Today,  it  does 
not. 

Today,  the  Miskito  live  penned  up  in 
the  concentration  camps  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  denied  food  or  med- 
ical attention,  watching  their  elderly 
wither  away,  and  their  children  tor- 


CONGRESS  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR 
OVERSPENDING  AND  CREAT- 
ING DEFICITS 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sever- 
al days  now  our  colleagues  from  your 
side  of  the  aisle  have  taken  to  their 
feet  to  blame  our  budget  deficits  on 
President  Reagan.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  say  that  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

Lest  we  forget,  it  was  Congress  in 
1974  that  gave  itself  control  over  the 
public  purse,  and  it  was  not  because 
the  president  at  that  time  was  spend- 
ing too  much  money. 

Congress  is  to  blame  for  overspend- 
ing and  creating  the  deficits  that 
crowd-out  private  sector  expansion 
and  suppress  new  employment.  Con- 
gress's free-spending  is  what  threw  our 
Nation  into  a  recession.  And  it  is  Con- 
gress's taxing  and  spending  that  have 
moderated  our  recovery  and  keep  it 
from  blossoming  into  a  sustainable  ex- 
plosion of  growth. 

A  prime  example  exists  before  us 
right  now.  In  June  of  this  year,  House 
Democrats  passed  their  own  budget. 
That  budget  requires  us  to  spend  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  money  even 
as  it  requires  us  to  raise  $73  biUion 
more  in  taxes  in  the  next  few  years. 
And  yet.  even  with  carte  blanche 
budget    authority,    the    House    still 
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cannot  at  here  to  its  own  budget  direc 
tlves.  It  b  no  wonder  that  we  have 
deficits   l^ger   than   most  countries 
budgets.  J 

But  it  B  shameful  for  House  Demo- 
crats to  iy  the  blame  for  those  defi- 
cits at  pfesident  Reagan's  door.  The 
Congress  1  has  always  wanted  the  re- 
sponsibllijty  for  controlling  the  public 
purse.  Mt  the  Congress  now  accept 
the  blame  for  30  years  worth  of  a  job 
poorly  dckie. 
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PERMISfelON  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANiPORTATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  5, 
1983      I 

Mr.  YcluNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  I  ask]  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcomi^ittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  I  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
kd  Transportation  be  permit- 
during  the  5-minute  rule  on 
ly,  October  5.  1983.  to  consid- 
tion  relating  to  the  Smithso- 
ttution. 

SR    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  oblection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlema  n  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand th!  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
say  that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority ' 

Mr.  YC  tUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  under- 
stand thi  It  it  has. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  oti^ection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemi  m  from  Missouri? 
;  v2lS  no  objection. 
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Mr.  "W^ON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
_  consent  to  take  from  the 
s  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  589) 
authorize  $15,500,000  for  capital  im 
provement  projects  on  Guam,  and  for 
and  ask  for  its  imme 
consideration  in  the  House. 
Clerk    read    the    title    of    the 


lUl. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Guam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 

if  he  will  be  offering 

which  we  have  agreed 

of  the  committee  amend- 


lieu 


PAT.   If  the   gentleman 
to  me? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  WON  PAT.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  589 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat. 
487)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-357  (96 
Stat.  1705)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  where  it  last  appears,  and  inserting 
after  the  words  "fiscal  year  1983,"  the  words 
•and  effective  October  1.  1983,  $15,500,000.". 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
facility  in  Ponape  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
Public  Law  96-205  (94  Stat.  84),  as  amended, 
may  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  expenditure  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  such  construction. 

D  1220 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WON  PAT 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Won  Pat: 
Page  2,  beginning  on  line  3,  in  lieu  of  the 
Committee  amendment,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  Public  Law 
96-205,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-597,  is 
further    amended    by   changing     1983.'    to 
1985.'. 

"(b)  Section  205(c)  of  Public  Law  96-205 
(94  Stat.  87)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
As  provided  in  section  602  of  Public  Law  94- 
241  (90  Stat.  263,  270)  the  term  rebate  of 
any  taxes'  shall,  effective  January  1,  1985, 
apply  only  to  the  extent  taxes  have  actually 
been  paid  pursuant  to  section  601  of  said 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  ac- 
tually paid  for  any  tax  year,  and  may  only 
be  paid  following  the  close  of  the  tax  year 
involved.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  effective  Janaury  1.  1985,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands shall  maintain,  as  a  matter  of  public 
record,  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
receiving  such  a  rebate,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  rebate,  and  the  year  for 
which  such  rebate  was  made.'. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  each  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  any  ef- 
forts to  develop  any  needed  modification  of 
the  income  tax  rates  required  by  sections 
601  and  602  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  With  the  United 
States  of  America  approved  by  Public  Law 
94-241  (90  Stat.  263,  269-270)  to  enforce 
such  sections.  The  initial  report  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  January  1.  1984 
with  subsequent  reports  to  be  transmitted 
every  three  months  thereafter  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  The  reports  shall  set  forth  the 
precise  objectives  of  both  the  Common- 
wealth government  and  the  Administration, 
any  areas  of  difference,  the  modifications 
under  consideration,  and  what  progress  has 
been  made  to  resolve  any  differences  and 


Implement  the  provisions  of  Sections  601 
and  602. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  303  of  Public  Law  97- 
357  (96  Stat.  1705,  1709)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting grants  to'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'grants  or  loans  to". 

"(b)  Public  Law  94-392  (48  U.S.C.  1574(b)), 
as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  the  semicolon  in  section 
2(b)(1)  and  adding  the  following:  '.  except 
that  $28,000,000  of  the  guaranteed  bonding 
authority  will  be  used  for  water  producing 
and  power  projects,  including  maintenance 
and  overhaul  of  electrical  generating  and 
distribution  mechanisms,  and  $12,000,000  of 
the  guaranteed  bonding  authority  will  be 
used  for  repair  and  Improvements  of  the 
water  distribution  and  storage  systems;': 
and 

(2)  in  section  2(f),  strike  $61,000,000'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $101,000,000'  and  in 
each  place  where  it  occurs,  strike  1984'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  1990'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  509; 
48  U.S.C.  1543)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  29.  All  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Governor,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  all  judges  and  all  officials 
of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who 
report  directly  to  the  Governor  shall  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  10  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  all  through  Provided.  That  any' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Any'. 

"(c)  Section  1906(a)  (55)  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1976  (90  Stat.  1832)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (B)  change  the  language 
to  be  Inserted  to  read  emergency  relief  pur- 
poses and  essential  public  projects'  and 

(2)  add  the  following  new  paragraph  <D) 
to  read  as  follows: 

'(D)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  In 
paragraph  (A)  by  changing  the  colon  after 
"determine"  to  a  period  and  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentences.'. 

•Sec.  6.  Section  501(d),  of  Public  Law  95- 
134  (91  Stat.  1159,  1164),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  $100,000'  to 
$200,000'. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  604(d)  of  Public  Law  96- 
597  (94  Stat.  3477,  3481)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  and  may  Imple- 
ment any  projects  or  programs  contained  in 
recommendations  of  the  plan'. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  implement  the  health  care  pro- 
gram required  by  Section  106  of  Public  Law 
95-134  (91  Stat.  1159)  for  the  populations  of 
the  four  atolls  in  the  Marshall  Islands  iden- 
tified In  such  section  Immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  If  he  finds  that  the 
populations  of  other  atolls  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  program  setting  forth  the  basis  for 
his  finding  and  the  estimated  cost  of  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  together  with  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  description 
of  the  program  and  the  estimated  costs  for 
Implementation  together  with  any  recom- 


mendations which  he  may  have  for  Improve- 
ments In  such  program. 

"Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  606  of 
the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
Union  With  the  United  States  of  America, 
approved  by  Public  Law  94-241,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  or'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  on  January  1  of  the  first  calen- 
dar year  following  the  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  or  upon'. 

"Sec.  10.  Section  419(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of 
August  23,  1958  (72  Stat.  731,  as  amended, 
49  U.S.C.  1389(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

(D)  The  Board  may,  after  considering  the 
views  of  any  interested  community,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  and  appropriate  federal 
agencies,  determine  what  is  the  essential  air 
transportation  for  Guam  without  regard  to 
whether  It  is  being  served  by  more  than  one 
air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  Issued  under 
Section  401  of  this  title.'. 

"Sec  U.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  upon  petition  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  respective  territory,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  'Administrator')  shall  by  rule  exempt 
any  person  or  source  or  classes  of  persons  or 
sources  In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands from  any  requirement  of  or  under  the 
Act  of  July  14,  1955.  (69  Stat.  322,  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented  42  U.S.C,  1857  et. 
seq.)  upon  finding  (1)  that  compliance  with 
such  requirement  Is  impractical,  unneces- 
sary, or  unreasonable  due  to  geographical, 
meteorological  or  economic  factors  or  other 
such  local  factors  as  the  Administrator  in 
his  discretion  deems  significant,  and  (2)  that 
an  alternative  requirement,  enforceable 
under  such  Act,  will  be  Imposed  to  assure  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  and  to  assure 
compliance  with  any  applicable  emission 
standards  for  hazardous  air  pollutants 
unless  such  alternative  requirement  is  un- 
necessary for  attaining,  maintaining,  and 
complying  with  such  standards.  Such  a  rule 
shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  307(d)  of  such  Act  and  shall 
be  considered  final  action  of  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  purposes  of  section  307(b)  of 
such  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AJfalrs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Conmilttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  upon  receipt  of  a  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
notify  such  Conmilttees  of  his  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  petition  and  the  basis  there- 
fore. 

"Sec  12.  Amendments  of,  or  modifications 
to,  the  Constitution  of  American  Samoa,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10264  as  In 
effect  January  1,  1983,  may  be  made  only  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

"Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  and  draft 
plans  for  development,  utilization,  and  con- 
servation of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth.  To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(b)  Such  studies  shall  Include  appropri- 
ate consideration  of  the  needs  for  flood  pro- 


tection; wise  use  of  flood  plain  lands;  naviga- 
tion facilities;  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion; regional  water  supply  and  waste  water 
management  facilities  systems;  general  rec- 
reational facilities;  enhancement  and  con- 
trol of  water  quality;  enhancement  and  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife;  and  other 
measures  for  environment  Improvement  and 
economic  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Such  studies  shall  also  be  compatible 
with  comprehensive  development  plans  for- 
mulated by  local  planning  agencies  and 
other  Interested  Federal  agencies. 

"Sec.  14.  Section  101  of  Public  Law  97-253 
shall  apply  only  to  that  position  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  In  section  48  of 
Public  Law  86-70  (73  Stat.  151)." 

Mr.  WON  PAT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr 
Vento).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Guam? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  we  discussed  just  a  minute 
ago. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Guam. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  589 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  The  bill  encountered 
no  opposition  in  the  Senate  where  it 
was  revised  slightly. 

There  was  unanimous,  bipartisan 
agreement  to  approve  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee On  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment.  This  was  to 
effect  necessary  updating  of  previous 
territorial  legislation  as  well  as 
changes  needed  to  adopt  statutes,  and 
regulations  under  them,  to  the  unique 
circumstances  of  the  insular  areas. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  as 
a  substitute  with  bipartisan  committee 
support  incorporates  the  committee's 
initial  amendment  but  makes  techni- 
cal and  other  worthwhile  improve- 
ments. It  conforms  with  the  purposes 
referenced  in  the  committee's  approv- 
al of  the  bin  and  other  goals  which 
enjoy  bipartisan  support. 

The  amendment  has  no  adverse 
budgetary  implications.  It  responds  to 
needs  identified  by  the  administration 
or  the  insular  areas. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  essential  capital  improve- 
ments in  my  home  territory  of  Guam. 

Appropriations  for  most  of  this 
work— water  and  sewer  infrastructure 
needed  to  develop  our  key  private 
sector  industry,  tourism— have  been 
approved  by  both  Houses.  They  are 


also  within  the  budget  approved  by 
this  House.  This  project  was  endorsed 
by  the  administration  after  having 
been  identified  by  our  visionary  Gov- 
ernor, Ricardo  Bordallo,  as  his  top  pri- 
ority request. 

The  other  funds  are  needed  to  com- 
plete the  penitentiary  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  made  in  1980. 

The  cost  of  the  project  expanded  to 
accommodate  design  changes,  includ- 
ing those  needed  to  meet  concerns  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  is  doing  an  exempla- 
ry job  in  the  territories. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
transfer  the  existing  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
power  project  on  Ponape,  a  state  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  corps,  which  conducted  the  fea- 
sibility study  for  the  facility,  is  willing 
to  handle  construction.  The  $8  million 
project  would  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings by  replacing  Ponape 's  current  de- 
pendence upon  imported  petroleum 
virith  use  of  an  abundant  local  re- 
source. 

My  amendment  would  revise  section 
3  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  the  administration  and  the  Senate 
as  we  have  heard  them  and  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

The  overall  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  committee  re- 
ported section,  however:  To  facilitate 
implementation  of  an  equitable  system 
of  income  taxation  as  provided  for  in 
the  covenant  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Section  601  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
understsuiding  with  our  newest  terri- 
tory. It  provides  that  the  Northern 
Marianas  will  have  the  same  income 
tax  rates  as  the  United  States  applied 
as  they  are  in  Guam. 

The  necessity  for  section  3.  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  well  ex- 
plained in  the  committee's  report; 
Chairman  Udall's  May  19  further  ex- 
planation to  the  House;  and  a  commit- 
tee staff  paper  on  the  backgroimd  of 
this  issue.  I  ask,  at  this  time,  that  this 
latter  document  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

To  summarize,  though,  I  would  say 
that  section  3  was  needed  to  make  the 
Northern  Marianas  understand  that 
while  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  may 
be  imperfect,  it  represents  rules  that 
they  committed  in  the  covenant  to 
joining  the  rest  of  us  in  living  under. 
And  this  cannot  be  changed  by  unilat- 
eral action  on  their  part. 

Section  3,  as  reported,  accomplished 
its  purpose.  It  would  be  changed  by 
my  amendment  to  reflect  the  North- 
em  Marianas'  understanding  of  the 
points  I  have  just  made  and  would  be. 
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In  fact,  ckianged  as  they  have  suggest- 
ed.        T 

The  revision  would  delay  the  effect 
of  the  ortgtnal  section  3  until  January 
1.  1985.  we  would  also  permit  the  ter- 
ritory a|id  the  administration  until 
that  timfe  to  develop  legislation  that 
may  be  iieeded  to  adopt  the  Internal 
Revenue:  Code  to  the  distinct  situation 
of  the  Ndrthem  Mariana  Islands. 

By  dotig  so  we  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest tha^  we  would  support  a  locally 
determir  ed  alternative  to  IRC  rates  or 
a  systen  that  will  be  inequitable  to 
Guam  or  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Instead,  we  are  simply  afford- 
ing the  territory  and  the  administra- 
tion tims  to  convince  Congress  that 
IRC  rat<  s  need  to  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  islards'  revenue  requirements  and 
insxire  s  able  and  sustained  economic 
growth. 

Purthe  r,  because  of  this  and  because 
we  recojnize  that  it  is  impractical  at 
this  point  to  expect  the  territory  to 
adhere  lo  the  mirrored  IRC  for  this 
tax  year  and,  possibly,  next  as  well,  we 
would  al  50  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
administration  and  the  territory  to 
defer  the  application  of  the  mirror 
code  until  1985. 

In  affjrding  the  Treasury  and  the 
territorj  until  then  to  develop  propos- 
als or  Jlan  implementation  of  the 
mirror  c  ade,  we  have  required  regular 
reportin  j  to  the  territorial  policy  com- 
mittees )f  the  Congress.  These  reports 
would  b( !  submitted  by  the  responsible 
Federal  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Inte  rior.  as  well  as  the  territory. 

We  nake  this  time  available,  al- 
though 3oth  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  terr  tory  have  had  enough  time  al- 
ready tc  implement  the  tax  provisions 
of  the  cavenant  or  proposed  modifica- 
tions, oi  the  basis  of  good  faith.  We 
trust  t  lat  when  the  distinguished 
Washinirton  Representative  of  the 
Northern  Marianas.  Edward  DLG. 
Pangeliiian.  other  territorial  officials 
and  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy  inform  us  that  they  are 
close  to  an  agreement  on  a  proposed 
modificution  of  the  IRC  rates  required 
under  section  601,  they  are  serious  this 
time.  If  nothing  results,  we  will  expect 
adherer  ce  to  the  letter  and  intent  of 
the  law  and  the  treaty  like  commit- 
ment o  the  covenant.  We  hope  that 
they  a  so  understand  that  we  will 
never  ci  luntenance  more  favorable  tax 
treatm€  nt  of  the  NMI  than  of  Guam. 
Nor  wil.  we  approve  of  a  system  that 
results  in  such  an  unreasonably  light 
tax  burden  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  must  subsidize  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  what  the  people 
there  d )  not  pay  to  support  their  local 
goverm  lent  responsibilities. 

My  jmendment  would  also  revise 
section  4.  The  purpose  is  to  obviate 
the  prcblems  that  the  administration 
has  wit  1  the  provision. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  sec- 
tion 4  would  have  authorized  a  $10 
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million  grant  to  fund  the  second  phase 
of  the  territory's  sorely  needed  4-year, 
$40  million  program  of  power  and 
water  generation  and  distribution  in- 
frastructure improvements. 

My  amendment  would  delete  this  au- 
thorization and  replace  it  with  off- 
budget  financing  assistance.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  expanding 
the  existing  bonding  authority  of  the 
territory.  This  would  enable  it  to  fi- 
nance the  improvements  itself  in  the 
private  market  under  the  most  favor- 
able terms.  This  bonding  authoriza- 
tion has  already  been  approved  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  but  our  language  has  a  slight 
technical  difference. 

To  further  accommodate  budget 
constraints,  my  amendment  would  also 
make  the  $10  million  authorized  by 
Public  Law  97-357  as  a  grant  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  project  eligible  for 
loan  or  grant. 

Due  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ron 
DE  Logo,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  continues  to 
regard  the  improvements  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  islands  and  continued  economic 
activity  and  growth.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  imperative 
nature  of  the  project  and  the  signifi- 
cant element  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  ter- 
ritory justifies  direct  Federal  financ- 
ing. 

However,  since  initiation  of  the  im- 
provements program  should  not  be  de- 
layed, and  the  administration  is  reso- 
lutely against  a  grant  for  this  purpose. 
Delegate  de  Lugo  has  agreed  with  us 
to  facilitate  fimding  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

My  amendment  would  make  no 
change  in  section  5,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  other  than  a  technical 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  subsection  c. 

This  section  would  remove  three  ar- 
chaic and  unnecessary  restrictions  cur- 
rently in  the  organic  acts  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  would  limit  the 
requirement  that  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment employees  be  U.S.  citizens  to 
principal  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials. It  would  remove  an  unwarranted 
restriction  on  the  ability  of  Guam  to 
reapportion  its  legislature  at  the  times 
it  feels  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  It 
would  lift  restrictions  on  the  use  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  rum  excise  tax 
collections  rebated  to  it  for  public  im- 
provements purposes  that  are  not 
placed  upon  Puerto  Rico  for  the  use  of 
the  rum  excise  tax  collections  rebated 
to  that  territory. 

My  amendment  would  make  no 
change  in  section  6.  The  provision  up- 
dates the  waiver  in  existing  law  of  re- 
quirements that  American  Samoa  and 
the  Northern  Marianas  provide  match- 
ing funds  up  to  $200,000  to  receive  pro- 
gram grants. 


The  primary  rationale  is  that  it 
makes  little  sense  to  match  Federal 
dollars  with  what  are  indirectly  Feder- 
al dollars.  A  secondary  reason  is  that 
the  expenditures  of  administrative 
effort  and  funds  which  are  required 
for  matching  are  counterproductive. 

Further,  I  should  note  that  our  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  last  administra- 
tion that  matching  requirements 
should  be  selectively  and  flexiby  im- 
posed in  the  other  U.S.  territories  so 
that  all  appropriate  programs  provide 
the  maximum  assistance  possible. 

My  amendment  also  makes  no 
change  in  section  7.  The  provision 
would  broaden  the  Secretary  of  Ener- 
gy's authority  in  existing  law  to  devel- 
op comprehensive  energy  plans  for  the 
insular  areas.  This  would  permit  im- 
plementation of  followup  projects  rec- 
ommended in  the  Secretary's  Decem- 
ber 1982  report  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  followup 
projects  will  be  implemented.  They 
are  needed  to  implement  the  national 
policy  of  developing  the  renewable 
energy  resources  of  our  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  insular  areas.  They  would 
reduce  the  fiscally  draining  dependen- 
cy of  these  islands  on  imported  petro- 
leum. 

My  amendment  would  also  make  no 
change  in  section  8.  This  provision 
would  direct  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  implement  the  health  care 
program  for  the  atolls  of  Bikini, 
Enewetak,  Rongelap.  and  Utirik  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  that  is  required  in 
existing  law. 

The  Department  would  be  required 
to  report  to  congressional  committees 
if  it  determined  that  other  atolls 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  health 
care  program  because  of  their  expo- 
sure to  radiation  through  U.S.  nuclear 
testing.  Further.  Interior  would  have 
to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

Section  9  responds  to  a  request  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  provision  would  delay 
the  extension  of  the  social  security 
program  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands to  the  January  1  following  the 
termination  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Trusteeship,  or  a  mutally  agreed  date. 
This  is  in  lieu  of  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship,  as  provided  for 
in  existing  law. 

The  territory  joins  the  administra- 
tion in  support  of  this  amendment.  It 
is  needed  to  prevent  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  would 
result  since  the  application  of  social 
security  to  the  Northern  Marianas  in- 
volves the  merger  of  the  territorial 
social  security  problem  into  the  U.S. 
system,  including  funds  and  credits. 
Merger  during  the  middle  of  a  calen- 
dar year  would  be  difficult. 

Section  10  is  identical  to  the  provi- 
sion that  passed  the  Senate  too  late  in 
the  last  Congress  to  be  approved  in 


the  House.  It  would  permit  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  make  an  essen- 
tial air  service  determination  for  my 
own  air  transportation-dependent  ter- 
ritory. 

The  CAB  agrees  that  such  a  provi- 
sion is  needed.  This  is  because  a  judi- 
cial decision  last  year  cast  doubt  upon 
their  ability  to  make  these  determina- 
tions for  locations  already  served  by 
one  section  401  carrier. 

While  this  sort  of  limitation  might 
be  appropriate  for  mainland  locations 
with  other  forms  of  travel  available,  it 
clearly  should  not  apply  to  Guam.  My 
island  is  only  linked  to  the  United 
States  by  more  than  one  certified  U.S. 
carrier  by  a  normiajor  carrier  and  serv- 
ice which  makes  many  stops  between 
Guam  and  Hawaii.  This  latter  service 
is  provided  by  Continental  Airlines. 
Continental's  bankruptcy  makes  this 
provision  very  important. 

The  relevant  aspect  of  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  Guam's  air  service  should 
be  direct  United  States-Guam  flights. 
Hopefully,  providing  this  territorial 
flexibility  will  lead  to  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  Guam  is 
reliably  tied  to  the  United  States  by 
commercial  air  service. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  proposed  that  it  be  grant- 
ed the  special  territorial  flexibility 
which  would  be  pro  vied  by  section  11. 
Adjustments  are  needed  to  insure  that 
clean  air  standards  are  maintained  in 
the  unique  circumstances  of  the  terri- 
tories through  reasonable  application 
of  requirements. 

My  amendment  modifies  the  admin- 
istration proposal  slightly  to  require 
reporting  to  the  territorial  policy  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  requests  for 
territorial  adjustment  of  require- 
ments. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  imposition  of  require- 
ments which  would  be  impractical,  un- 
necessary, or  unreasonable  in  unique 
territorial  situations.  The  conditioning 
factor  is  that  clean  air  standards  are 
maintained. 

Our  committee  has  initiated  legisla- 
tion providing  this  sort  of  flexibility  in 
modifying  requirements  in  territorial 
circumstances  to  other  executive  agen- 
cies in  the  past. 

Section  12  provides  for  congressional 
approval  of  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution of  American  Samoa.  It  is  pro- 
posed at  the  request  of  the  territory's 
effective  Representative,  Fofo  Sunia. 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  islands' 
Governor 

The  constitution  was  written  pursu- 
ant to  authority  delegated  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  by  Congress.  We.  of 
course,  have  full  and  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  territories  under  the 
constitution. 

The  provision  is  necessary  to  prevent 
unilateral  modifications  of  the  terri- 
tory's locally  written  constitution  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Recent- 


ly, the  Secretary  was  prepared  to 
remove  a  local  official  appointed  by 
the  popularly  elected  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  by  tam- 
pering with  the  territory's  constitu- 
tional authority.  Apparently,  only 
strong,  bipartisan  opposition  from  the 
Congress,  stimulated  by  Delegate 
Sunia,  persuaded  Interior  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  what  would  have  been  an 
egregious  violation  of  self-government 
rights. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  author- 
ity to  study  and  plan  for  development, 
utilization  and  conservation  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  in  all  of  the 
territories  except  for  the  newest 
member  of  the  American  political 
family.  Section  13  would  extend  the 
existing  territorial  authorizations  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  14  would  accomplish  a  bipar- 
tisan purpose  of  legislation  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which,  due  to  problems  with  an  unre- 
lated provision,  is  considered  unlikely 
to  be  enacted  in  the  near  future.  Be- 
cause of  uncertain  fate  of  their  bill 
and  their  recognition  of  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  provision  needed  for  the 
insular  areas,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  graciously  agreed  to  inclusion 
of  the  provision  in  our  insular  areas 
measure. 

This  is  the  product  of  work  I  have 
done  with  Puerto  Rico's  very  capable 
representative,  Baltasar  Corrada,  and 
Hawaii's  equally  able  Representative 
Danny  Akaka.  It  is  needed  because  of 
the  apparently  unintentional  inclusion 
of  the  areas  in  the  assessment  to  farm- 
ers in  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

Inclusion  makes  no  sense  because 
these  areas  comprise  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  milk  markets.  Production 
is  locally  regulated  in  the  insular 
areas.  Farmers  there  do  not  benefit 
from  the  price  support  program  the 
assessment  partially  pays  for,  nor  do 
they  contribute  to  national  surpluses. 

Milk  costs  in  the  insular  areas  are  al- 
ready substantially  above  U.S.  main- 
land prices.  Extension  of  the  assess- 
ment to  them  would  only  further  in- 
crease the  cost  to  farmers  and,  ulti- 
mately, consumers. 

Finally.  I  want  to  recognize  that  this 
bill,  although  it  represents  the  work  of 
several  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  this  House,  is  really  the  work  of  our 
late  and  great  colleague,  Phil  Burton. 

As  my  predecessor  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
Phil  felt  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  properly  and  sensitively  legislate  on 
many  unique  needs  of  the  insular 
areas  was  to  do  so  through  annual  om- 
nibus areas  assistance  bills.  In  addition 
to  leading  these  efforts  in  the  past. 
Phil  initially  constructed  this  bill. 

With  the  dedication  of  my  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  Republican.  Bob  La- 
GOBiARSiNo;  the  understanding  of  our 
full  committee  chairman.  Mo  Udall 
and     ranking     Republican     Manuel 


Lujan;  and  now  the  participation  of 
Phil's  able  vrtfe  and  successor  Sala 
Burton;  we  are  continuing  Phil's  tra- 
dition of  responsiveness  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  insular  areas  in  this,  Phil's 
last  territories  bill. 
The  material  follows: 

Intent  of  the  Law  Under  Section  601  and 
602,  THE  Covenant  To  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth OF  THE  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands IN  Political  Union  With  the 
United  States  of  America  (Pub.  L.  94- 
241) 

PUBLIC  LAW  94-241;  1974-1978 

The  erroneous  notion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(NMI)  should  establish  and  administer  Its 
own  income  tax  code  is  not  new.  Even  after 
the  concept's  rejection  in  the  negotiating 
rounds  leading  to  the  farming  of  the  Cov- 
enant, the  presumption  p)ersists.  In  1978— 
three  years  after  the  Covenant  was  ap- 
proved by  78.8  percent  voting  in  the  Mari- 
anas' plebiscite  and  two  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Covenant  into  federal  law— As- 
sociate Professor  of  Law  Harvey  P.  Dale, 
under  retainer  by  Duty  Free  Shoppers,  de- 
vised a  scheme,  wherein  the  letter,  as  well 
as  the  spirit,  of  the  tax  provisions  of  Public 
Law  94-241  might  be  circumvented.  Dale's 
proposal  was  to  construe  abatement,  where- 
by IRC  taxes  under  section  601  would  be 
forgiven  without  collection,  for  the  rebate- 
ment  provisions  of  section  602. 

PUBLIC  LAW  95-248;  1978-1979 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
members,  alarmed  by  Dale's  proposal.  Initi- 
ated discussions  with  Commonwealth  offi- 
cials to  ward  off  any  action  which  might 
negate  the  intent  of  section  601,  Public  Law 
94-241.  In  subsequent  meetings,  it  was  as- 
certained that  apprehensions  concerning 
IRC  Implementation  in  the  NMI  principally 
centered  upon  two  Issues:  first,  the  in- 
creased costs  of  tax  collection  and  earned 
income  tax  credits;  secondly,  the  Common- 
wealth's lack  of  experience  in  administering 
a  complex  tax  code.  To  allay  these  fears. 
Committee  members  pressed  for  the  passage 
of  section  3(d),  Public  Law  95-348,  enacted 
into  law  on  August  18.  1978  and  directing 
the  SecreUry  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  upon  re- 
quest of  and  at  no  cost  to  the  Common- 
wealth, to  assist  In  IRC  Implementation.  In 
legislative  debate  upon  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  observed: 

I  would  like  to  convey  publicly,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  good  to  have  it  on  the  record,  that 
if  there  Is  any  one  provision  that  our  com- 
mittee was  pleased  about.  It  is  that  we  were 
able  to  get  the  Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  at 
least  unofficially,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  of- 
ficially, to  agree  to  let  the  IRS  collect  those 
taxes.  We  felt  It  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  ground  rules  as  they  are  generally 
here  on  the  mainland.  We  also  think  this 
procedure  will  Increase  the  revenues  collect- 
ed. 

To  which,  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen 
added: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  state  for  the  record 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Phillip  Burton]  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. I  did  participate,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino] 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  in  the 
exchange  that  took  place  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Legislature  where  they  specifically 
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^ their  concern,  and  their  request 

of  us  to  s*  that  the  tax  collection  machin- 
ery would  utUlze  the  IRS  [Internal  Revenue 
Service],  ^  sUted  by  the  gentleman  from 
California!  tMr.  Burton]. 

In  the  «lnter  of  1979  and  In  spite  of  IRS 
assistance  available  under  Public  Law  95- 
348,  the  first  Northern  Mariana  Common- 
wealth Legislature  passed  House  Bill  138, 
HDI.  Sd£  CDI  (The  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands TaJ  Act  of  1979),  which.  If  enacted, 
would  have  instituted  income  tax  abate- 
ment.      I 

In  his  v^to  message  of  April  6,  1979  to  the 
Leglslatuee.  the  Governor  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  stated  In  part: 

I  must  Veto  It  tHouse  BUI  No.  1-138]  be- 
cause I  sihcerely  believe  that  a  veto  Is  Indi- 
cated to  avoid  a  useless,  unwise  and  unnec- 
essary co^rontatlon  between  the  Northern 
Marianas  i  Government  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Unit*!  SUtes.  The  extraordinary  good 
will  and  (©operation  that  have  been  shown 
to  us  over  the  years  by  our  friends  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  not  be  strained  or 
tested  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  as  it  is 


written. 
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3  ou.  I  know,  cherish  our  new  rela- 

1  rtth  the  United  States  and  wish  to 

do  everyt  ilng  within  our  power  to  preserve 
and  prote  :t  our  ties,  as  I  do. 

All  of  sou,  I  Icnow.  have  great  respect  for 
the  Coveiant.  that  document  that  was  ap- 
proved bj  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
signed  inl  o  law  by  the  President  In  1976,  as  I 
do. 

Section  601  of  the  Covenant  states  that 
the  U.S.  federal  income  tax  is  to  apply  to 
the  peope  of  th?  Northern  Marianas.  All 
U.S.  CitiJ  ens  pay  federal  income  taxes  and 
we  Maria  nas  people  as  U.S.  citizens  were  to 
share  this  responsibility  with  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens, whether  in  Guam,  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  In  the  continental  United  States. 
That  seei  ned  fair  and  equitable  to  the  origi- 
nal nego  iators  for  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  It  mi  ist  have  seemed  fair  to  most  of  the 
people  since  you  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  Cove:  lant  in  a  referendum. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
there  were  even  two  advantages  to  having 
the  fedeial  Income  tax  collected  in  our  is- 
lands: 1)  it  would  become  a  local  territorial 
tax  and  ill  the  revenue  would  stay  here  to 
be  used  Uy  our  government  to  Improve  the 
well-belnj  of  all  our  people;  and  2)  approxi- 
mately 8 1  to  85  percent  of  our  people  would 
not  have  to  pay  this  tax  because  of  the  level 
of  their  i  nnual  earnings. 

So  as  sou  can  see.  the  federal  Income  tax 
was  not  [olng  to  be  the  evil  and  unfair  tax 
burden  t  lat  some  have  tried  to  make  It  out 
to  be. 

P  3BLIC  LAW  96-205:  1979-1980 

The  G  )vemor's  veto  message  was  partial- 
ly based  upon  reassurances  received  from 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Iisular  Affairs.  In  a  series  of  meet- 
ings helc  In  Washington.  D.C.  during  March 
1979.  Ccmmittee  members  expressed  their 
dismay  t  Ith  the  Northern  Marianas  Legisla- 
tures  attempt  to  subvert  the  Covenant  by 
unllatenlly  Ignoring  Section  601,  P.L.  94- 
241.  In  lum.  the  Northern  Marianas'  Etele- 
gatlon —  :omprised  of  leaders  of  both  politi- 
cal pan,  es  and  branches  of  government— 
continued  to  express  its  concern  that  IRC 
impleme  nUtlon  would  significantly  reduce 
annual  Commonwealth  revenues.  Moreover, 
negotiai  ons  between  the  Northern  Marl- 
Gojvemment  and  the  U.S.  Department 
were  proving  troublesome.  Con- 
members  of  the  Committee  de- 


cided that  more  explicit  legislative  language 
was  probably  necessary  to  outline  the  role 
of  each  party  and  to  clarify  some  misunder- 
standings. Draft  legislation,  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  the  IRS.  was  dispatched  to 
the  Northern  Marianas  for  comment.  The 
response  was  favorable;  on  October  29,  1979. 
the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Northern  Marianas  Legisla- 
ture, replied  as  follows: 

Desu-  Congressman  Burton:  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  we  have  reviewed  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Sections  203  and  204  [provi- 
sion for  IRS  assistance],  and  find  them  to 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  consistent  with  Section  602  of  the 
Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
•  •  • 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  we  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  understanding,  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance In  resolving  the  issue  of  taxation  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Being  now  so  late  In  the  year.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  Committee  members  that  Implemen- 
tation of  the  IRC  could  not  meet  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979  deadline  Imposed  by  P.L.  94-241 
and  the  Presidential  Proclamation  Issued  in 
October  of  1977.  Accordingly,  Committee 
members  also  drafted  legislative  language  to 
exempt  IRC  application  on  Income  derived 
from  sources  within  the  NMI  for  two  years 
(1979  and  1980),  thus  providing  adequate 
preparation  time  for  the  government  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  IRS.  A  third 
year  of  exemption  (1981)  was  authorized, 
provided  that  the  abatement  provisions  of 
the  NMfs  own  tax  legislation  were  repealed 
and  that  the  NMI  governor  notified  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  this  action  no 
later  than  September  30.  1980.  On  March 
12,  1980,  Sections  204  and  205,  P.L.  96-205, 
amending  P.L.  95-348,  were  enacted.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  however.  Commit- 
tee members  added  the  following  subsection 
to  the  legislation. 

Section  205(c):  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  term  "rebate"  as  used  In  section 
602  of  Public  Law  94-241  does  not  permit 
the  abatement  of  taxes. 

To  reduce  future  controversy,  the  Com- 
mittee requested  a  former  member  of  the 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  and  a 
staff  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Legis- 
lative to  draft  the  legislative  history  of  the 
above  subsection.  Their  explanation  Is  as 
follows: 

The  last  part  of  this  new  section  (c)  clari- 
fies the  Intent  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress when  It  used  the  term  "rebate"  In  Sec- 
tion 602  of  Public  Law  94-241  by  providing 
that  the  term  "rebate"  does  not  permit  the 
abatement  of  taxes.  The  intent  of  Congress 
In  the  legislative  history  of  Section  602  of 
P.L.  94-241  specifically  proivides  that  taxes 
must  be  collected  by  the  government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  prior  to  any 
rebate  to  taxpayers. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  during  passage 
of  the  above  measures,  the  following  obser- 
vations were  made: 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States,  residents  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  must  abide  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  In  paying  their  terri- 
torial Income  tax.  This  amendment  delays 
Implementation  of  this  provision  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982.  providing  preparation  time  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  become  familiar  with 


the  complex  nature  of  the  IRC.  In  the  Inter- 
im, the  local  tax  code  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  will  continue  In  effect.  In  this  regard  it 
is  not  our  intent  to  create  a  tax  haven  in  the 
Northern  Marianas.  Therefore,  we  once 
again,  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  this  situation  and  re- 
quest his  close  surveillance  of  future  Invest- 
ment patterns  In  the  Marianas. 

Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3756  [Later  enacted  as  P.L.  96- 
205]  as  amended.  Of  particular  concern  to 
me— having  been  In  from  the  start  In  the 
formulation  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Com- 
monwealth—Is the  difficult  tax  situation 
confronting  the  newest  members  of  the 
American  political  family.  By  terms  of  the 
Covenant  (Public  Law  94-241)  the  territorial 
Income  tax  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  conform  with  that  of 
Guam— or  in  other  words  "a  mirror  Image" 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Considering 
the  complexities  of  Implementing  the  IRC 
and  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95- 
348.  the  Governor  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, in  concert  with  the  Legislature,  has  re- 
quested the  Treasury  Department  to  imple- 
ment the  territorial  Income  tax  for  them. 

In  the  interim,  however,  much  delay  and 
misunderstanding  has  been  encountered. 
And  to  date,  the  IRS  still  Is  not  collecting 
taxes  In  the  Commonwealth.  H.R.  3756,  as 
amended  by  the  House,  eliminates  further 
delay  and  establishes  a  schedule,  wherein 
the  citizens  of  the  Northern  Marianas  can 
Implement,  without  penalty  or  hardship, 
the  territorial  Income  tax  system  as  speci- 
fied by  the  Covenant.  I  cannot  overly  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  these  provisions- 
the  foundation  of  good  government  rests 
upon  a  stable  tax  system. 

PUBLIC  LAW  96-597;  1980-1982 

During  the  ensuing  year,  attempts  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  abatement  provisions  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Tax  Act  of  1979  failed.  Similarly, 
negotiations  with  the  Treasury  Department 
reached  a  stalemate.  As  the  deadline  neared 
for  IRC  Implementation,  the  following  cable 
was  dispatched  to  the  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980: 

We  regret  to  Inform  you  that  NMI  Gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  comply  with  P.L.  96- 
205  because  of  failure  by  Senate  to  pass  HB 
163.  HDI  [a  bill,  which  If  enacted  would 
have  alleviated  the  Committee's  concern  rel- 
ative to  abatement],  which  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Governor  Camacho  and  U.S. 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  action  does  not  re- 
flect wishes  of  our  people  as  expressed  by 
Governor  Camacho  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  sincerely  hope  that  NMI  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  Its  commitment  to  U.S. 
Congress  will  not  have  adverse  Impact  on 
our  good  relations  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  will  not  oppose  any  action  by  Fed- 
eral Government  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
HB  163.  HDI.  Any  Congressional  action  in 
this  regard  should  not  violate  sanctity  of 
commonwealth  covenant.  Thank  you.  Gov- 
ernor Camacho.  House  Speaker  Pangellnan. 
and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Herman  R. 
Guerrero.  Salpan. 

Thus,  faced  with  a  political  deadlock  in 
the  Commonwealth  but  assured  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Northern  Marianas  people  and 
some  of  their  elected  representatives.  Com- 
mittee members  decided  to  delay  IRC  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Northern  Marianas 
through  1982  In  anticipation  of  a  more 
stable  political  climate,  wherein  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  the  rest 


of  the  American  people  would  be  recognized 
and  accommodated.  Section  303  of  Public 
Law  96-597,  enacted  December  24,  1980, 
stipulated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Act  of  March  12,  1980  (Public  Law 
96-205;  94  Stat.  87)  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows:  In  section  205(a)  change  "and 
before  January  1,  1981."  to  "until,  but  not 
after.  January  1. 1983." 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  205(c)  shall 
be  suspended  and  shall  be  of  no  force  or 
effect  until  January  1,  1983. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  689:  1983-1983 

Today,  the  political  situation  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  appears  little  different 
from  the  time  when  Governor  Camacho  felt 
compelled  to  veto  the  Northern  Marianas 
Tax  Act  of  1979.  In  his  words: 

So  how  can  we  resolve  this  matter  [I.e., 
IRC  Implementation)? 

One  solution  is  to  do  as  some  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Legislators  did.  Some  of 
them  decided  that  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  ought  to  have  different 
treatment  from'  other  U.S.  citizens  living 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  They  decided  that 
they  knew  best  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Covenant  language,  and  that  they  best  un- 
derstood the  good  will  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
They,  therefore,  decided  that  all  federal 
income  taxes  should  be  given  back  to  every- 
one. In  other  words  they  decided  to  unilat- 
erally ignore  the  tax  provision  of  Section 
601  of  the  Covenant  and  to  rebate  or  return 
every  single  penny  of  all  federal  income 
taxes.  And  that's  what  they  did  In  this  tax 
bill  before  me. 

Now.  I  and  others  knew  there  had  to  be 
another  solution  to  the  problem.  How,  I 
asked  myself,  could  we  go  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  $12  million  for  a  power 
plant  and  over  $20  million  for  a  new  hospi- 
tal in  addition  to  the  Covenant  guaranteed 
annual  payment  totalling  some  $20  million, 
and  yet  say  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that  while 
we're  asking  you  for  all  this  money  we're  re- 
bating all  federal  Income  tax. 

Throughout  1982  and  early  1983.  consulta- 
tions and  communications  between  the 
Committee  and  the  NMI  Government  in 
regard  to  IRC  Implementation  by  January 
1.  1983  occurred  as  follows: 

(1)  On  May  11.  1982,  Congressman  Don  H. 
Clausen  hosted  a  meeting  between  Commit- 
tee representatives.  Commonwealth  offi- 
cials. Including  the  Governor,  and  execu- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Treasury  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Once 
Informed  that  it  was  the  Committee's  Intent 
that  there  would  be  no  change  In  the  sched- 
ule for  IRC  Implementation.  Common- 
wealth representatives  indicated  that  the 
Governor  would  request  direct  IRS  adminis- 
tration of  the  IRC  under  the  provision  of 
P.L.  95-348.  Subsequently,  the  Common- 
wealth officials  were  advised,  both  in  the 
meeting  and  later  by  correspondence,  that  If 
the  Commonwealth  wished  IRS  assistance, 
a  request  should  be  submitted  no  later  than 
July  1,  1982.  No  such  request,  however,  was 
forthcoming. 

(2)  In  November  1982.  during  a  visit  to  the 
Northern  Marianas,  two  Committee  staff 
members  expressed  to  the  Governor  and  his 
cabinet,  as  well  as  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  that  in  their  view  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  the  Congress  would 
grant  a  further  delay  in  IRC  implementa- 
tion. To  the  argument  raised  that  the 
Northern  Marianas  need  not  abide  by  the 
IRC  since  U.S.  citizenship  had  not  yet  been 
granted,  the  response  was  that  the  same 
logic  would  then  also  underlie  suspension  of 
the  Commonwealth's  eligibility  for  the  nu- 


merous federal  grant  assistance  programs  In 
which  the  Northern  Marianas  were  already 
participating. 

(3)  In  early  December  1982,  the  Northern 
Marianas  Representative  to  Washington. 
D.C,  after  discussions  with  Committee 
members  and  staff,  reportedly  notified  the 
Commonwealth  as  follows: 

"It  takes  a  Congressional  act  for  [IRC]  de- 
ferral and  It  win  not  take  place  during  this 
Congress. ..." 

"Consequently,  there  will  not  be  a  defer- 
ral even  If  Department  of  Treasury  presents 
a  draft  bill  to  Congress  tomorrow. "  he 
stated.  He  suggested  that  the  NMI  either 
ask  for  assistance  from  Treasury  to  Imple- 
ment the  code,  or  plan  to  take  the  responsi- 
bUlty  Itself.  (Marianas  Variety.  December  3. 
1982) 

(4)  In  late  December  1982,  following  an 
abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  to  cajole  the  Con- 
gress into  granting  yet  another  IRC  defer- 
ral. It  was  evident  that  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  could  not  Implement  Section  601  of  the 
Covenant  by  January  1.  1983.  Therefore,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Commonwealth  to 
notify  the  Committee  officially  that  it  soon 
would  be  in  violation  of  federal  law;  howev- 
er, no  such  notification  was  received. 

(5)  In  February  1983  at  the  Honolulu 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Laws 
Commission,  Congressman  Burton  emphati- 
cally explained  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
delegation  not  only  the  necessity  of  meeting 
its  commitments  under  Sections  601  and  602 
or  face  possible  reductions  and  suspensions 
of  future  federal  funds,  but  also  the  legisla- 
tive history  underlying  the  tax  agreement 
betwen  the  Northern  Marianas  and  the 
United  States. 

(6)  Lastly,  prior  to  the  Committee  mark- 
up on  S.  589  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas leadership  while  It  was  In  Washington 
for  appropriations  hearings.  Although  sev- 
eral meetings  were  requested,  NMI's  repre- 
sentatives failed  to  meet  with  Committee 
staff. 

By  May  1983,  It  was  was  obvious  to  all 
that  the  NMI  had  no  Intention  of  Imple- 
menting the  IRC.  The  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  met  on  May  9.  1983  to  mark  up 
S.  589.  a  territorial  authorization  bill.  The 
following  amendment,  pertinent  to  IRC  Im- 
plementation, was  adopted  unanimously: 

Sec.  3.  Section  205(c)  of  Public  Law  96-205 
(94  Stat.  87)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"As  provided  in  section  602  of  Public  Law 
94-241  (90  Stat.  263)  the  term  rebate  of  any 
taxes'  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  taxes 
have  actually  been  paid  pursuant  to  section 
601  of  said  Act.  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  tax  actually  paid  for  any  tax  year,  and 
may  only  be  paid  following  the  close  of  the 
tax  year  involved.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  main- 
tain, as  a  matter  of  public  record,  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  receiving  a 
rebate,  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
rebate,  and  the  year  for  which  such  rebate 
was  made.". 

On  May  11,  1983,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  considered  and  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  589  as  amended  for  floor 
action  (see  attached  report  language). 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  PLENARY 
AUTHORITY 

The  limitations  of  Congressional  plenary 
authority  over  the  Northern  Marianas  are 
voluntarily  undertaken  with  respect  to  only 
certain  areas  specified  in  Section  105  of  the 
Covenant.   To  assume   broader  limitations 


upon  Congressional  authority  Is  without 
foundation.  In  the  process  of  seeking  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Covenant,  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Zafren.  Legislative  Attorney. 
American  Law  Division.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  wrote  on  July  3.  1975  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  would  appear  that  the  labeling  of  any 
newly  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  a  "commonwealth"  does  not  neces- 
sarily In  and  of  Itself  have  any  special  legal 
slgnlflcaince.  Thus,  under  United  States  law 
and  practice,  the  term  "commonwealth" 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  fixed  or  technical 
legal  meaning.  .  .  . 

Thus.  It  would  seem  that  If  the  Congress 
agrees  to  the  Co^'enant  as  presently  pro- 
posed, a  political  entity  In  "free  association" 
with  the  United  States  will  l>e  created  when 
it  comes  Into  effect.  Its  legal  status  under 
United  States  law  will  be  that  of  an  orga- 
nized and  unincorporated  territory,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  called  a  Commonwealth. 
As  such,  the  Congress  would  have  complete 
and  full  authority  over  this  territory,  except 
as  to  any  limitations  thereover  that  it  has 
agreed  to. 

And  on  the  same  topic,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Tlenken,  Senior  Specialist  In  American 
Public  Law.  American  Law  Division.  Con 
gressional  Research  Service  WTOte  on  July  2 
1975  as  follows: 

In  exercising  Its  authority  over  unlncorpo 
rated  territories  Congress  may  legislate  dl 
rectly,  or  organize  a  local  government  for 
the  territory  by  legislation,  or  by  compact 
with  the  territory  as  It  did  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  provide  for  its  Internal  gov- 
ernance. Because  such  authority  is  plenary 
except  for  certain  fundamental  constitu- 
tional limitations  and  treaty  commitments. 
Congress  may  create  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  an  unincorporated  Territory 
(.Harris  vs.  Boceham,  (C.A.  Virgin  Islands). 
233  F.  2d  110  (1956).  Whether  this  Is  accom- 
plished through  congressional  legislation  or 
by  means  of  a  compact  Is  Immaterial.  The 
final  authority  rests  with  Congress.  .  .  . 

Section  105  of  the  Article  I  [of  the  Cov- 
enant] prohibits  amendment  of  Articles  I 
(Political  Relationship),  II  (Constitution  of 
the  Marianas),  and  III  (Citizenship  and  Na- 
tionality) and  805  (Restriction  of  alienation 
of  real  property  to  i>ersons  of  Mariana  Is- 
lands descent)  without  the  consent  of  the 
proposed  Government  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands.  Should  Congress  so  wish  to 
voluntarily  restrict  Itself  it  may  do  so.  .  .  . 

In  summary,  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed Covenant  by  the  Congress  is  actually 
an  exercise  of  legislative  authority  over  ter- 
ritory and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  Instance  it  is  the  organization  and 
creation  of  what  is  legally  an  unincorporat- 
ed territory.  In  considering  the  Covenant 
Congress  will  be  In  the  same  position  as 
though  It  were  legislating  as  respects  over- 
seas territory  and  Its  legislative  authority  Is 
thus  plenary  subject  to  certain  constitution- 
al limitations  and  international  commit- 
ments. 

The  purpose  Is  to  create  a  political  unit 
that  Is  domestically  autonomous  but  to 
which  U.S.  laws  will  be  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Covenant  and  by  Congress. 

Current  legal  opinion  supports  the  find- 
ings of  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
In  Sablan  Const,  v.  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  etc.  (562  F.  Supp.  135  (1981)),  on 
November  4,  1981.  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Appellate 
Division  held: 

Whatever  sovereignty  is.  prior  decisions 
leave  no  doubt  that  It  Is  something  to  which 
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\  question  for  the  gentleman, 
concerns  has  been  on  the 
question   as    far   as 
concerned. 

I  night  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  it 

that  this  bill  does  not  mean 

Guam  Legislature  will  run  at 

still  must  be  redistricted  to 

rules  that  apply  to  any  other 

;hat  correct? 

PAT.  That  is  correct.  As  I 

gentleman  in  my  letter  of 

21,  that  is  correct. 

LllJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

CpRRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

support  of  S.  589.  a  bill  to  au- 

i:apital  improvement  projects 

and  the  amendments  that 

offered.  I  want  to  praise  the 

of  the  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 

j.  my  good  friend,  Tony  Won 

the  ranking  member.  Bob  La- 

and  their  staff  for  their 

work  on  this  legislation. 

as  amended,  addresses  a 
of  issues  of  importance  to  the 
_.  Congress  has  been  entrust- 
he  responsibility  over  the  ter- 
3f  the  United  States  and  we 
exercise  that  duty  diligently 
conscientiously.  During  the  next 
years,  we  will  be  called  upon 
on  the  termination  of  the 
of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
a  trustdeship  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
United  ]  lations  in  1948.  Thus,  the  way 
we  treal  our  territories  is  a  reflection 
of  the  rr  anner  in  which  to  exercise  our 
responsi  bilities 
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Rico,  there  are  two  pro- 

'  vhich  are  of  importance  to  us. 

will  exempt  the  insular  areas 

United      States— including 

n  addition  to  Puerto  Rico  and 


the  other  U.S.  territories— from  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  97-253.  That 
law  established,  among  other  things,  a 
50  cent  per  hundredweight  assessment 
on  milk  to  discourage  surplus  produc- 
tion. Since  the  milk  markets  in  these 
areas  are  distinct  and  clearly  separate 
from  the  market  in  the  U.S.  mainland, 
this  assessment  constitutes  and  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  our  consumers.  The 
provision  exempting  the  insular  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  from 
the  dairy  assessment  has  been  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  1875,  the  Dairy  Production 
Stabilization  Act  of  1983  which  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  is  pending  before 
the  House.  Because  of  delays  over 
scheduling  action  on  that  legislation, 
staff  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
have  assured  us  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  including  that  provision  in  S. 
589. 

The  second  provision  in  the  bill  of 
importance  to  F>uerto  Rico  broadens 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  96-597  to 
allow  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  territorial 
energy  assessment  report  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  December  1982.  Public 
Law  96-597  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  prepare  comprehensive 
plans  on  the  energy  use,  resources,  po- 
tential and  needs  of  each  territory.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  work 
of  the  DOE  be  taken  a  step  further 
and  that  its  recommendations  regard- 
ing projects  and  programs  be  imple- 
mented. 

Again,  I  restate  my  strong  support 
for  this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
sage.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  omnibus  terri- 
tories bill.  As  you  and  the  Members 
know,  this  bill  contains  a  number  of 
issues  pertaining  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

For  American  Samoa,  this  bill  would 
change  the  amount  of  forgiven 
matches  from  $100,000  per  grant  to 
$200,000.  This  represents  a  savings  of 
about  $3  million  to  the  territory  each 
year.  While  such  sums  may  not  appear 
gigantic  to  you  sir  and  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, it  represents  a  sizable  contri- 
bution to  our  annual  budget. 

This  bill  has  been  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  assistance  to  my  territory. 
The  inability  for  American  Samoa  to 
put  together  the  matching  portion  of 
many  Federal  grants  has  precluded  us 
from  participating  in  many  grant  ac- 
tivities. Because  of  the  very  limited  re- 
sources of  the  territories,  it  is  difficult, 
very  very  difficult,  to  find  funds  for 
matches.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  we  save  the  match  and  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  $3  million 
I  mentioned  as  possible  savings  there- 
fore does  not  completely  indicate  the 
complete  picture  of  benefits.  The  full 
amount  of  the  grant  can  also  be  con- 


sidered as  a  benefit— derived  from  this 
passage. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, this  bill  provides  for  the  per- 
manency of  the  constitution  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Because  this  constitution 
was  drafted  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  amendments  to  it 
are  effective  only  by  his  approval,  the 
Secretary  has  taken  on  himself  the 
right  of  unilaterally  amending  the 
constitution  without  a  vote  of  the 
people.  The  idea  of  unilateral  changes 
to  a  constitution  in  my  view  is  totally 
undemocratic.  It  brings  back  old  and 
ugly  memories  of  what  this  Nation 
must  never  be  charged  with— colonial- 
ism. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
makes  all  future  changes  to  this  con- 
stitution of  the  territory  subject  to 
congressional  approval.  It  requires 
that,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— 
and  therefore  the  President  of  the 
United  States— is  prohibited  from  ever 
making  any  changes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  who  must  live  under 
that  constitution. 

Furthermore,  since  the  territory  has 
a  Representative  in  Congress— and 
none  at  the  executive  branch— it 
makes  sense  to  place  the  approval  of 
changes  at  a  place  where  the  territory 
is  represented.  And  it  is  my  conten- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  source  of 
legislation  must  be  Congress,  not  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I 
would  not  be  seeking  this  amendment 
if  the  Secretary  and  his  representa- 
tives had  not  openly  declared  their 
possession  of  the  authority  to  unilat- 
erally make  changes,  plus  their  inten- 
tion to  use  it  in  support  of  department 
policies.  To  do  so  would  be  to  annul 
every  bit  of  democratic  principle  this 
Nation  stands  for. 

With  these  brief  comments,  I  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure,  and  its  passage  today.* 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
ask  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

This  bill  contains  many  provisions 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  our 
Nation's  people  living  in  insular  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Of  special  significance  in  this 
legislation  is  a  provision  which  would 
exempt  Hawaii  and  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  from  the  burden- 
some dairy  assessments  imposed  under 
the  Agricultural  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  exemp- 
tion is  justified,  and,  in  fact,  long  over- 
due. These  dairy  assessments  impose  a 
particularly  large  burden  of  offshore 
areas— such  as  Guam,  Samoa,  and 
Hawaii. 

Dairy  assessments  were  included  in 
the  Agricultural  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  for  some  very  specific  reasons: 
Many  dairy  farmers  were  simply  pro- 


ducing too  much  milk  and  too  many 
milk  products.  This  surplus  production 
became  too  expensive  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  assessments  includ- 
ed in  the  Agricultural  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1982  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  assess  dairy  farmers  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  pro- 
duced. As  of  September  1,  1983,  this 
assessment  was  raised  to  $1  for  each 
hundredweight  of  milk  produced. 
WhUe  these  assessments  may  possibly 
make  sense  for  the  continental  United 
States,  for  places  like  Hawaii  and 
other  Insular  areas  they  are  irrelevant, 
and  may  well  put  our  dairy  farmers 
right  out  of  business. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  Hawaii  is  lo- 
cated In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  some  2,700  miles  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Many  offshore 
areas  are  even  further  from  mainland 
supplies  and  ports.  The  problems  of 
supply  and  demand  In  our  insular 
sireas  are  not  the  same  problems  of 
supply  and  demand  faced  routinely  by 
cities  and  States  on  the  mainland,  the 
nature  of  the  dairy  system  in  the  insu- 
lar areas  of  our  Nation  is  simply 
unique. 

Dairy  farming  in  Hawaii  has  very 
little  to  do  with  dairy  farming  on  the 
mainland.  The  dairy  industry  in 
Hawaii  runs  a  fresh  milk  only  oper- 
ation. We  have  no  facilities  to  process 
milk  for  cheese,  butter  or  nonfat  dry 
milk.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
that  a  dairy  farmer  in  Hawaii  could 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  growing  sur- 
plus of  cheese,  butter  or  dry  milk 
products.  If  Hawaii  cannot  possibly 
contribute  to  the  dairy  surplus  prob- 
lem, then  Hawaii  certainly  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  for  creat- 
ing such  a  surplus. 

Not  only  are  we  in  Hawaii  unable  to 
produce  cheese,  butter  or  dry  milk 
products  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities,  but 
we  are  also  prevented  from  generating 
any  surplus  production  by  State  regu- 
lations. Under  the  terms  of  the  Fresh 
Milk  Control  Act.  a  rigid  system  of 
control  and  production  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Hawaii.  This  results  in  a  level 
of  production  sufficient  to  satisfy 
demand  within  the  State,  while  at  the 
very  same  time,  preventing  any  sur- 
plus production  from  occurring.  The 
end  result  of  this  regulation  is  that 
supply  meets  demand  production  in 
Hawaii;  no  surplus  is  generated  for  use 
in  Hawaii  or  in  any  other  State. 

To  force  Hawaii  and  other  Insular 
areas  which  do  not  contribute  to  the 
problem  of  surplus  dairy  products  to 
pay  an  additional  cost  of  production  is 
simply  unfair.  Not  only  do  we  not  con- 
tribute to  the  source  of  the  problem, 
but  many  insular  areas  do  not  even 
benefit  from  Federal  price  supports. 
In  Hawaii,  for  example,  the  cost  of 
production  is  21.09  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. The  Federal  price  support  is  at 
13.10  cents  per  hundredweight.  What 
this  means  is  that  in  Hawaii,  the  cost 


of  production  is  60  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  of  Federal  price  support. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  far  higher  in  Hawaii 
than  on  the  mainland;  while  milk  costs 
an  average  of  66  cents  a  quart  in  main- 
land markets,  Hawaii  consumers  pay 
an  average  of  98  cents  per  quart. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  the  offshore 
areas  can  and  should  legitimately 
claim  that  their  markets  are  separate 
and  independent  from  the  mainland 
dairy  market.  Furthermore,  they  nei- 
ther add  to  the  current  surplus  nor 
benefit  from  the  national  program  of 
price  supports.  Becatise  of  these  spe- 
cial circumstances,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  all  offshore  areas  richly  deserve 
the  exemption  from  the  dairy  assess- 
ment which  they  are  granted  under 
the  terms  of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
Tony  Won  Pat,  has  comprehensively 
explained  why  S.  589,  as  he  proposes 
to  amend  it,  warrants  the  approval  of 
this  House.  So,  I  will  not  comment 
upon  the  many  meritorious  provisions 
of  the  measure. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  observations  about  the  overall  bill 
that  support  his  call  for  its  passage. 

The  first  may  have  meaning  only  for 
me,  although  perhaps  some  others  in 
this  Chamber  may  find  it  persuasive 
as  well.  It  is  that  this  omnibus  Insular 
areas  assistance  bill  represents  my  late 
husband's  last  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  of  the  insular  areas. 

Phil  worked  on  the  development  of 
this  legislation  during  the  last  months 
of  his  life  with  Tony  Won  Pat.  Ron  de 
Lugo,  Fofo  Sunia.  Baltasar  Corrada, 
Danny  Akaka  and.  of  course.  Bob  La- 
GOBiARSiNO  and  others.  In  fact,  he 
made  his  final  decisions  about  this 
worthwhile  legislative  package  in 
Hawaii  just  over  a  week  before  he  left 
us. 

This  biU,  as  it  was  just  outlined  by 
Chairman  Won  Pat,  is  virtually  identi- 
cal in  intent  to  the  bill  outlined  by 
Phil  earlier  this  year.  Thus,  I  feel  a 
special  sense  of  pride  in  being  able  to 
carry  forth  Phil's  last  wishes  for  the 
Insular  areas  by  recommending  favor- 
able action  to  the  House  today. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  this  bin  before  us  adheres  to 
Phil's  dictum  that  measures  affecting 
the  Insular  areas  be  considered  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Insular  areas  concerns  are  a  national 
responsibility;  they  are  a  special  as- 
signment for  leadership  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  Partisan 
politics  has  no  place  in  our  exercise  of 
this  mandate  for  congressional  deci- 
sionmaking. 

The  cooperation  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  of  the 
Committe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.  Manuel  Lujan,   and   the   very 


dedicated  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs.  Bob 
Lagomarsino.  have  extended  through- 
out development  of  this  bill  indicate 
that  this  approach  Is  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Manuel.  Bob 
and  others  in  the  minority  are  to  be 
complimented  equally  with  the  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  suid  Insular  Affairs,  Mo 
Udall,  Tony  and  others  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address 
a  message  to  the  powerless  people  of 
the  territories  that  this  blU,  like  the 
omnibus  bills  enacted  before  It,  Is  de- 
signed to  assist:  I  wlU  carry  on  Phil's 
dedication  to  you,  working  with  the 
very  capable  Representatives  you  now 
have  to  this  House.  I  pledge  to  you 
through  Tony,  Ron,  Foro,  and  Balta- 
sar, my  concern,  compassion  and  my 
constant  willingness  and  availability  to 
help. 

And  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
today,  I  entreat  you  to  honor  Phil's 
memory  and  love  for  the  people  of  the 
Insular  areas  by  supporting  this  omni- 
bus assistance  bill  now  before  us.* 

*  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  pass- 
ing an  amended  S.  589  today.  The 
amendments  cover  a  number  of  issues 
of  importance  to  the  territories. 

One  amendment  which  I  have  added 
is  of  particular  Interest  to  my  district 
and  removes  the  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  approve  ex- 
penditures made  from  the  rum  fund. 
The  fund  consists  of  rum  excise  taxes 
collected  on  local  rum  when  sold  In 
the  50  States.  The  taxes  are  rebated  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  order  to  provide 
a  source  of  funding  for  capital  Im- 
provement projects.  This  recognizes 
the  additional  assistance  needed  for 
the  infrastructure  difficulties  the 
Virgin  Islands  must  overcome. 

Apart  from  the  problems  caxised  by 
Inordinate  delays  in  these  clearly  local 
decisions  when  dealing  with  a  removed 
level  of  bureaucracy.  Interior  approval 
smacks  of  the  colonial  days  when  that 
department  literally  dominated  every 
aspect  of  territorial  government. 

Congress  has  consistently  endorsed 
the  move  to  greater  home  rule  in  the 
U.S.  territories.  This  is  yet  another  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  say.  "Yes, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  Is  ready."* 

*  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  S.  589  as  amended. 
The  provisions  of  this  year's  territorial 
omnibus  bill  are  applicable  to  the  U.S. 
insular  areas  and  are  designed  to  stim- 
ulate political,  economic,  and  social 
growth  In  these  strategic  oceanic  re- 
gions. In  short,  an  explanation  of  the 
contents  of  S.  589  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  $15.5  million  for 
necessary  water,  sewer  lines,  drainage, 
and  road  improvements  in  the  Ttimon 
Bay  area  on  Guam  and  to  complete 
the   islands'   penitentiary.   The  other 
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body  paised  this  measure  on  April  7, 
1983.  And  the  administration  concurs 
with  the  authorization,  recommending 
partial  'unding.  however,  for  fiscal 
year  198  4.  Since  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insvlar  Affairs  prefers  enactment 
of  compl  ete  authorization  at  this  time 
rather  than  to  defer  action  to  later 
years. 

Sectiofi  2  provides  authorization,  al- 
ready available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  construction  of  a 
hydroelectric  facility  in  Ponape. 

To  thise  provisions,  the  Committee 
on  Intemor  and  Insular  Affairs  added 
the  following  amendments: 

Section  3  directs  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islajids  (NMD  to  abide  by  the  tax 
provisions  of  the  covenant  (Public  Law 
94-24 D.leffective  January  1.  1985.  The 
legislatiie  history  of  this  amendment 
is  extersive,  extending  over  9  years 
and  involving  four  different  public 
laws.  On  September  20,  1983,  biparti- 
san coEunittee  staff  met  with  the 
Northern  Marianas'  representative  to 
Washiniton  and  representatives  from 
public  and  private  sectors  in  the  NMI 
and  cam  e  up  with  the  following  recom- 
mended compromise  to  alleviate  this 
compleji  situation: 

The  ejffective  date  of  the  Internal 
Revenu*  Code  (IRC)  tax  provisions  of 
the  cov(tnant  would  be  changed  from 
January  1.  1983,  to  January  1,  1985. 
The  government  of  the  NMI,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury',  will  be  required  to  report  to 
both  He  uses  of  Congress,  beginning  on 
Januarj  1,  1984,  and  on  a  quarterly 
basis  th;reafter,  on  the  progress  being 
made  tcward  the  final  drafting  of  leg- 
islation that  would  address  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  IRC  in  the  NMI  to 
comply  with  sections  601  and  602  of 
the  corenant  and/or  Federal  Tax 
Code.  T  his  section,  and  any  future  leg- 
islation that  addresses  this  situation, 
is  not  ntended  to  remove  the  NMI 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Code,  but  only  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  permitting  the  NMI 
greater  flexibility  in  adapting  the  code 
to  meet  their  own  peculiar  tax  needs. 
Last,  it  is  agreed  that  the  NMI  will 
consult  with  the  government  of  Guam 
to  detei  mine  if  any  changes  in  the  ap- 
plicatio  1  of  the  IRC  in  the  NMI  would 
adverse  y  affect  Guam  and,  in  doing 
so,  arr  ve  at  a  mutually  compatible 
agreem  ;nt  in  regard  to  any  future  leg- 
islation 

On  tie  other  hand,  if  legislative 
remedi<s  fail,  the  "mirror  image"  of 
the  IRC  wUl  go  into  effect  in  the  NMI 
as  currently  specified  by  the  covenant 
on  January  1,  1985. 

Section  4  authorizes  $10  million  in 
loan  or  grant  authority  in  order  to  up- 
grade 1  he  power  and  water  distribu- 
tion syi  tems  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
Sectiim  5  limits  the  necessity  of  all 
employees  of  the  government  of  the 
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Virgin  Islands  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  except  for  principal 
elected  and  appointed  officials.  More- 
over, the  committee  finds  no  necessity 
to  restrict  the  use  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  rum  excise  tax  collections  re- 
bated by  the  Federal  Government,  es- 
pecially since  the  same  constraints  do 
not  apply  to  Puerto  Rico.  Last, 
Guam's  Organic  Act  is  amended  to 
permit  reapportionment  of  the  legisla- 
ture more  often  than  once  every  10 
years  with  the  understanding  that  pas- 
sage of  this  section  will  not  affect  the 
manner  in  which  Guam's  legislators 
are  districted. 

Section  6  increases  the  waiver  on 
matching  funds  for  Federal  grants  in 
aid  to  the  Northern  Marianas  and 
American  Samoa  from  $100,000,  cur- 
rently authorized  in  Public  Law  96- 
205,  to  $200,000.  The  policy  underlying 
this  amendment  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing. Since  both  territories  are  so  heavi- 
ly dependent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  operational  funds,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  match  Federal 
dollars  with  what  are  essentially  other 
Federal  dollars.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  account  for  inflationary 
trends  and  would  result  in  an  estimat- 
ed outlay  of  no  more  than  $150,000 
each  year. 

Section  7  clarifies  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  96-597,  continuing  the  au- 
thorization for  the  development  of  re- 
newable energy  resources  in  the  U.S. 
insular  areas. 

Section  8  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  implement  a  four-atoll 
health  care  plan  for  Bikini,  Enewetak. 
Rongelap,  and  Utirik,  whose  popula- 
tions were  adversely  affected  by  U.S. 
nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific.  This  law 
has  been  on  the  books  (Public  Law  96- 
205)  since  March  12,  1980,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken,  pending  results 
of  political  status  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Micronesiaui  states  and  the 
U.S.  Government.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance as  to  when  this  over  14-year  proc- 
ess of  political  status  negotiations  will 
terminate  or  whether  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  result.  Accord- 
ingly, this  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  assume  responsibility  for 
health  care  of  those  eligible  under 
Public  Law  96-205  without  further 
delay. 

Section  9  is  a  technical  amendment, 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
to  change  the  effective  date  of  social 
security  implementation  from  the  date 
of  tnisteeship  termination  to  the  fol- 
lowing January  1  after  trusteeship  ter- 
mination. 

Section  10  permits  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  conduct  essential  air 
service  determinations  for  Guam  even 
though  it  is  served  by  more  than  one 
U.S.-flag  carrier.  Some  of  the  insular 
areas  are  totally  dependent  upon  air 
to  provide  passenger  and  mail  service. 
Because  of  their  isolation,  the  insular 
areas  deserve  special  consideration  in 


the  determination  of  essential  air  serv- 
ice. A  similar  provision  passed  the 
other  body  in  the  97th  Congress;  but 
because  of  its  lateness  in  the  second 
session,  it  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

Section  11  permits  EPA  to  issue 
case-by-case  exemptions  from  Clean 
Air  Act  requirements  for  some  insular 
areas.  In  many  cases,  the  application 
of  clean  air  requirements  to  the  insu- 
lar areas  is  inappropriate  and  expen- 
sive. For  example,  the  installation  of 
seawater  scrubbers  on  Guam's  power- 
plants  would  cost  an  estimated  $20 
million  with  a  $10  million  armual 
upkeep  without  any  notable  environ- 
mental improvement.  This  amend- 
ment is  based  upon  testimony  present- 
ed by  the  administration  which  seeks 
legislative  relief  from  the  imposition 
of  Clean  Air  Act  provisions  in  situa- 
tions which  are  clearly  inapplicable  in 
the  insular  areas. 

Section  12  requires  that  future 
amendments  of  the  constitution  of 
American  Samoa  be  first  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  water 
and  related  land  resources  studies  in 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  author- 
ity which  already  exists  in  the  50 
States  as  well  as  the  other  U.S.  territo- 
ries. 

Section  14  exempts  the  insular  areas 
from  the  assessment  to  milk  farmers 
under  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. Once  again,  we  have  an  example 
of  legislation  designed  to  fit  circum- 
stances on  the  mainland,  inadvertently 
applied  to  the  insular  areas  and  harm- 
ful to  their  economies.  This  provision 
was  recommended  for  passage  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  but  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  insular  areas  ex- 
emption, the  bill  is  considered  unlikely 
to  be  enacted.  Accordingly,  the  Agri- 
cultural Conunittee  has  voiced  no  ob- 
jections to  including  this  provision  in 
the  onuiibus  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  589  Ls  prudent  legis- 
lation. I  recommend  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  its  provisions  by  all  my  col- 
leagues.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr. 
Won  Pat). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unEinimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
win  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  legislative  business  on 
Tuesday.  October  4.  1983. 


NATIONAL  SUMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(H.R.  3245)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Summit  Con- 
ference on  Education,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'National  Summit  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1983  ". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Increased  economic  competition  re- 
quires the  development  of  a  better  trained 
and  educated  workforce  which  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  must  provide: 

(2)  problems  and  deficiencies  in  American 
elementary  and  secondary  education  require 
consideration  of  possible  new  directions  In 
setting  national  education  policy:  and 

(3)  there  should  be  a  National  Summit 
Conference  on  Education  authorized  by  law 
by  Congress  to  provide  directions  for  such 
policy,  and  any  conference  established  by 
the  Department  of  Education  should  be 
complementary  to  the  National  Summit 
Conference  on  Education. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Education 
$500,000  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
National  Summit  Conference  on  Education, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  participants  In  the  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  no  more  than  two  hundred  Individ- 
uals. Such  individuals  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  teachers,  parents,  school  administra- 
tors, school  board  members.  State  education 
officials.  State  legislators.  Governors,  stu- 
dents, business,  labor,  and  special  popula- 
tions, including  females,  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  and  the  disabled.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  shall  be  selected  so 
as  to  provide  racial,  political,  and  geograph- 
ic balance. 

Sec.  4.  The  participants  in  the  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education  shall  be 
chosen  from  nominees  submitted  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  (established  pursuant  to 
section  5)  by  organizations  representing 
public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  vocational  education,  adult 
education,  teacher  training,  women,  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  and  the  disabled,  as 
well  as  from  nominees  supplied  by  organiza- 


tions representing  business,  organized  labor, 
parents,  and  all  levels  of  government. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Summit  Confer- 
ence on  Education  consisting  of  two  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Indi- 
viduals appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  acting  as  a  group.  The  six  individuals 
appointed  by  the  Governors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  Individuals  representing  chief 
State  school  officers,  local  and  State  school 
boards  (Including  State  boards  of  higher 
education).  State  legislatures,  and  Gover- 
nors. In  making  their  appointments,  the 
Governors  shtdl  ensure  that  not  more  than 
one-half  the  total  membership  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  a  presiding  officer 
and  for  selecting  the  organizations  (de- 
scribed In  section  4)  to  supply  a  list  of  nomi- 
nees for  selection  as  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference. No  fewer  than  thirty  organizations 
shall  be  so  selected  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Each  organization  selected  shall 
nominate  at  least  the  number  of  individuals 
specified  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
that  organization  in  order  to  provide  the 
representativeness  required  by  sections  3 
and  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  de- 
termine the  total  number  of  Individuals  to 
be  selected  for  participation,  in  keeping 
with  the  limits  and  requirements  of  sections 
3  and  4  and  this  section. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
staff  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  four  full-time  em- 
ployees. The  staff  shall  assist  the  Executive 
Committee  in  planning,  conducting,  and 
completing  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  staff  director, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  fur- 
nish the  Executive  Conunittee  with  suitable 
office  space  and  such  other  assistance  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  serve  as  a  liai- 
son officer  with  respect  to  the  Executive 
Conunittee. 

Sec.  7.  A  majority  of  participants  of  the 
National  Summit  Conference  on  Education 
shall  constitute  a  quonmi  If  votes  are  re- 
quired. If  task  forces  are  created,  the  major- 
ity of  task  force  participants  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  If  a  vote  is  required. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Executive  Committee, 
using  data  concerning  education  supplied  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  by  the 
States  and  regions,  shall  develop  an  agenda 
for  the  Conference  prior  to  the  Conference. 
The  purpose  of  this  agenda  shall  be  to  fa- 
cilitate development  of  reconunendations  on 
various  issues  raised  by  such  recently  issued 
education  reports  as  those  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  the 
Carnegie  Report  on  American  High  Schools, 
the  National  Science  Boards'  Report  on 
Mathematics.  Science  and  Technology  Edu- 
cation, and  others. 


(b)  The  agenda  so  developed  shall  take 
into  account  that  among  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  to  create  national 
bipartisan  support  for  education  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  development  of  viable  local.  State, 
and  national  intergovernmental  and  intra- 
govemmental  cooperation  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  funds  from  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  The  agenda  shall  also  provide  for  pro- 
cedures for  determining  national  consensus 
regarding  types  of  strategies  to  be  used  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  government  to 
have  primary  responsibility  for  implementa- 
tion. 

Sec.  9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
select  the  conference  site  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  the  Conference,  not  to 
exceed  six  days  in  length.  The  Conference 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  written  record 
of  its  recommendations  to  the  President,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  States  not  later 
than  June  15,  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GooDLiNG)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  before  us 
today  represents  the  first  step  at  the 
national  level  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country. 

H.R.  3245  establishes  a  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education  and 
authorizes  $500,000  for  its  operation.  I 
wish  to  commend  our  colleague.  Pat 
Williams,  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, for  amassing  widespread  support 
for  it  among  educators,  parents,  busi- 
ness, and  the  public,  and  for  shaping  a 
legislative  package  that  I  feel  we  can 
all  support.  I  would  also  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  good  work  of  our  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  sut>- 
committee.  Congressman  Bill  Good- 
ling,  for  his  work  in  creating  a  biparti- 
san package  and  for  recommending 
some  real  improvements  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

During  the  past  several  months,  sev- 
ersJ  major  reports  have  been  released 
dealing  with  educational  quality  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level.  Al- 
though these  reports  include  recom- 
mendations for  bettering  our  schools, 
we  have  seen  little  organized  discus- 
sion about  how  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 

A  National  Summit  Conference  will 
bring  together  a  bipartisan,  diverse 
group  of  Americans  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral.  State   and  local  responsibilities 
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proveme  nts. 
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Education 
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Department  of  Education. 
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for  selecting  participants,  de- 
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Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
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large-scale  research  studies 

that  our  schools  need  change 

students'  scholastic  achieve- 

I  eed  improvement.  The  various 

education  analyses  which  have  been 


conducted  during  the  past  18  months 
do  not  concur  about  either  the  prob- 
lem or  the  solutions,  but  they  do  point 
to  the  need  to  rectify  existing  prob- 
lems and  to  focus  upon  providing  qual- 
ity education  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  most  of 
the  research  studies  prefaced  or  con- 
cluded the  report  with  statements 
about  the  significance  of  education  to 
Americans  personally,  to  our  industri- 
al and  social  achievements,  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

D  1230 

During  5  days  this  past  June.  I 
chaired  hearings  entitled  "Education 
Quality  and  Federal  Policy."  Those 
hearings  were  held  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  its  Task  Force 
on  Education  and  Employment.  We  re- 
ceived testimony  covering  seven  major 
education  report  .  Including  The 
Nation  at  Risk"  aaid  the  "Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Report."  Since  our 
hearings,  several  other  excellent  re- 
ports have  been  completed.  Including 
the  recent  Carnegie  report  and  the 
National  Science  Board  study. 

Forty  witnesses  came  before  our 
Budget  Committee.  The  testimony  was 
as  helpful  as  any  I  have  received 
during  my  5  years  in  the  Congress. 

We  discussed  the  appropriate  roie  of 
the  various  levels  of  government,  the 
significance  and  value  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  and  proper  partici- 
pation In  education  for  business  and 
labor. 

Those  hearings  represented  the  col- 
lection of  the  best  analysis,  some  of 
the  most  recently  expressed  concerns, 
and  recommended  solutions  for  the 
current  dilemma  facing  education. 

Our  schools  are  at  the  divergence. 
American  education  will  soon  turn, 
and  in  the  turning  will  set  upon  new 
tasks  which  will  soon  be  significant  In 
our  national  life. 

It  is  in  response  to  that  turning, 
those  soon  to  be  created  new  direc- 
tions, that  I  present  this  legislation 
creating  a  National  Summit  Confer- 
ence on  Education. 

It  is  only  common  sense  that,  before 
we  take  action  of  any  kind  to  attempt 
to  solve  this  Nation's  problems  in  edu- 
cation, before  we  increase  or  decrease 
spending,  before  we  build  up  or  tear 
down  existing  programs,  before  we 
create  any  new  initiatives,  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  carefully  consider 
the  situation  confronting  us.  We  need 
to  have  access  to  as  much  information 
as  possible.  We  need  to  hear  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  We  need  to 
take  action  that  best  suits  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  Americans.  The  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education 
would  do  that. 

A  number  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  agree  with  me.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  one  person  or  group  has 
the  right  answer  for  our  future.  No 
single   report,   not   one   dealing   only 


with  secondary  education,  not  one 
that  contains  only  selective  recom- 
mendations for  change,  not  one  that  is 
in  disagreement  with  other  reports, 
can  provide  us  with  sufficient  ainswers. 
It  would  be  Imprudent  to  tie  our 
future  to  that  one  report  alone,  as  ex- 
cellent as  it  may  be  in  its  own  right. 
The  National  Stmunlt  Conference  on 
Education  would  consider  recommen- 
dations of  all  of  the  leading  education 
reports  recently  issued,  not  just  the 
one  report  Issued  by  the  National 
Commission. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Is  under- 
staffed; until  the  "Nation  at  Risk" 
came  along,  the  Department  suffered 
from  neglect;  its  mission  was  not  clear; 
its  internal  workings  have  been  repeat- 
edly characterized  by  friction  and 
stress;  Its  morale  is  low.  This  Depart- 
ment is  not  being  asked  to  organize  a 
major  national  meeting,  one  that  is 
supposed  to  give  the  Nation  direction. 
Not  only  is  it  unlikely  that  such  a 
meeting  can  be  effectively  planned 
and  staged  in  the  next  6  weeks,  but 
also  it  is  unlikely  that  the  outcomes  of 
such  a  meeting  will  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  national  summit  conference  on 
education  would  Include  on  Its  agenda, 
input  from  citizens  at  the  local  level, 
from  all  regions  of  the  country.  This 
conference  would  include  on  its 
agenda  consideration  of  the  diverse 
recommendations  for  change  as  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Commission's 
report,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
report,  the  National  Science  Board 
report,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
report;  It  would  also  include  consider- 
ation of  other  relevant  education  data 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  States.  It  is  only  common- 
sense  to  take  all  such  data  bases  into 
consideration. 

The  national  summit  conference  will 
be  a  structured  working  group.  Indi- 
viduals representing  education,  busi- 
ness, labor,  parents,  students,  and 
others,  will  be  selected  by  a  bipartisan 
committee  to  participate  in  the  week- 
long  conference.  A  specific  agenda  will 
be  in  place  and  the  outcomes  of  this 
conference  will  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine its  effect.  It  Is  not  a  study;  it  is 
not  a  commission. 

It  Is  a  mechanism  to  avoid  a  costly 
rush  to  judgment. 

It  Is  a  mechanism  to  provide  a  way 
in  which  to  include  Americans  in  the 
discussions  in  their  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is,  I  believe,  a  strategy  for  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  very  encouraged  and  thankful 
for  the  bipartisan  support  we  have  re- 
ceived on  this  bill,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  support  we  have  received 
from  all  of  the  leading  education 
groups.  Including  the  NEA,  the  AFT, 
the  PTA,  and  others.  I  welcome  the 
full  support  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 


Commerce  and  the  APL-CIO.  So  many 
of  us  seem  to  see  this  approach  as  the 
commonsense  thing  to  do.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  with  all  of  us  in  supporting 
the  national  summit  conference  on 
education. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3245,  the  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional summit  conference  on  educa- 
tion. I  also  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) for  his  outstanding  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  all  of  the  education 
groups  and  the  public  and  for  his  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  minority 
members  of  our  committee  in  develop- 
ing a  bipartisan  substitute  bill. 

Among  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  a 
major  focus  will  be  to  remove  educa- 
tion out  of  the  realm  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. This  Is  made  clear  both  by  the 
specific  structure  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  conference,  the  se- 
lection and  role  of  the  conference 
staff,  the  selection  of  the  conference 
participants,  and  the  stated  goals  of 
the  bill.  In  addition,  the  committee 
report  strongly  reinforces  and  clarifies 
this  legislative  Intent. 

This  legislation   Is   Intended  to   go 
beyond  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  who  has  focused  his  efforts 
on  only  one  national  study.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  but  I  must 
repeat  that  the  summit  conference  on 
education  will  build  upon  and  develop 
the  work  of  the  Secretary  which  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1983.  In 
addition  to  the  limited  focus  of  the 
Secretary,  the  summit  conference  will 
examine  the  best  way  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  other  na- 
tional studies  such   as   the   Carnegie 
Foimdation    Report,    the    Twentieth 
Century    FVnd    Report,    the    States' 
Task  Force  on  Education,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  Study.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  and  his  focus  on 
the   National   Commission   on   Excel- 
lence in  Education  are  useful  but  not 
sufficient  If  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  condition  of  education 
in  this  Nation  and  then  have  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  take  appro- 
priate action.  The  Issue  Is  not  how  to 
throw  more  money   at  the   problem, 
but  to  access  where  certain  actions  can 
be  taken  most  effectively  and  how  our 
resources   can   be   utilized   most   effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion runs  across  the  political  spectrum 
from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  AFL-CIO.  It  Includes  all  of  the 
major  education  associations  such  as 
the  School  Boards  Association,  School 
Administrators  Association,  both 
teacher  unions,   the   American  Voca- 


tional Association,  and  others.  The  ad- 
ministration is  concerned  that  the 
summit  win  duplicate  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  but  I  feel 
these  concerns  are  not  well-founded. 
We  specifically  addressed  these  con- 
cerns which  the  Secretary  mentioned 
when  he  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. That  is  why  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  administration  has 
come  out  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  The 
bipartisan  substitute  bill  which  was 
developed  last  week  addresses  the 
problem  by  insuring  that  efforts  will 
be  coordinated  and  that  the  summit 
will  go  beyond  the  Secretary's  limited 
focus. 

We  hope  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
this  summit  in  a  number  of  ways.  For 
example,  perhaps  this  conference  can 
be  held  on  a  college  or  university 
campus,  perhaps  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  win  be  sending  people  there 
to  represent  them  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  that  transportation.  But  again  let 
me  emphasize,  we  go  far  beyond  what 
the  Secretary  is  doing  with  his  region- 
al meetings,  where  he  Is  concentrating 
strictly  on  his  study.  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  We  are  going  far  beyond  that. 
Among  others,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  done  a  study,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fimd  has  done  a  study.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  co- 
ordinated effort  with  the  Secretary  so 
that  we  are  not  duplicating  what  he  Is 
doing  but  going  far  beyond  that. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  the  point  made  in  our  bipartisan 
committee  report. 

During  the  past  several  months,  education 
has  emerged  as  a  topic  of  national  discus- 
sion and  concern. 

Spurred  by  the  release  of  several  major  re- 
ports concerning  educational  quality— such 
as  those  by  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education,  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States'  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion and  Economic  Growth,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  the  National  Science  Board's 
Commission  on  Pre-College  Education  in 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Technology  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation— this  debate  has 
focused  on  how  to  improve  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  for  all  stu- 
dents. Although  these  reports  make  recom- 
mendations toward  this  end.  little  organized 
discussion  has  taken  place  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  difference  recommendations  and 
how  they  can  be  implemented.  A  coordinat- 
ed effort  needs  to  occur  to  develop  a  nation- 
al consensus  about  educational  goals  and  to 
delineate  the  rolls  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  and  funding  these  ap- 
proaches. 

H.R.  3245  is  the  logical  extension  of  this 
national  debate.  A  Summit  Conference 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  forum  for  a 
serious  discussion  about  educational  quality. 
Concerned  individuals  representing  all  areas 
of  education,  business,  labor,  and  the  public 
could  approach  solutions  in  a  coordinated, 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  fashion.  The 
Summit  Conference  will  facilitate  the  shar- 
ing of  ideas  about  effective  practices,  effi- 
cient v\se  of  resources,  and  new  approaches 
to  educational  problems.  A  bipartisan,  rep- 
resentative Conference  will  enable  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  current  climate  of  in- 


terest in  and  support  for  education  and 
direct  it  towards  effectuating  real  improve- 
ment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  work  with 
me  in  the  development  of  this  biparti- 
san legislation. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  my  col- 
league's support  because  that  support 
resulted  In  some  amendments  which 
significantly  strengthened  this  biU 
and,  frankly,  made  it  make  more  sense 
than  it  did  when  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  further,  for  his 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
the  Secretary's  ongoing  meetings  with 
regard  to  following  up  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  Report.  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  Those  are  necessary 
meetings.  It  is  important  that  the  Sec- 
retary conduct  them.  But  I  certainly 
agree,  as  does  my  colleague  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  that  the  Secretary's 
meetings  were  In  no  way  meant  to  be  a 
national  summit  conference. 
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They  were  not  meant  to  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  problems  in  educa- 
tion. They  have  not,  to  this  date  at 
least,  and  they  are  half -ended.  Includ- 
ed members  of  the  summit  conference 
either  in  significant  participation  or  in 
the  development  of  the  agenda  for 
those  meetings. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  me  that  the 
Congress  should  be  involved  as  an 
equal  partner  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  In  Includ- 
ing the  American  people  in  an  agenda 
where  they  can  be  heard  with  regard 
to  their  concerns  and  their  solutions 
about  education. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  but  particularly  for  his  good 
help  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  spon- 
sor for  his  comments.  Let  me  just  then 
again  say  that  we  are  not  duplicating 
what  the  Secretary  is  doing.  We  are 
building  on  that.  We  are  taking  all  of 
the  different  studies  that  are  present- 
ly out  and,  in  return,  we  hope  to  make 
sure  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  go  ahead  and  throw 
money  at  a  problem  until  we  are  ex- 
actly sure  what  those  problems  are 
and  exactly  sure  whose  responsibility 
It  Is  to  deal  with  those  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 
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Mr.  GUKDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fot-  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  I  would  like  to 
address  njy  comments  to  those  of  my 
colleague^  who  have  some  skepticism 
about  theiblll  that  Is  now  before  us  be- 
cause I  must  admit  to  my  colleagues, 
as  I  sat  ^  our  subcommittee  and  we 
began  th^  hearings  on  this  particular 
bill,  I  thought  the  last  thing  that  edu- 
cation ne«ds  In  this  country  Is  another 
study  or  oonference,  and  the  last  thing 
this  country  needs  is  another  expendi- 
ture not  tp  exceed  $500,000. 

When  ohe  considers  those  two  ques- 
tions, ona  must  ask,  then,  why  would 
someone  eome  to  the  well  of  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  and  support  the 
National  Bummit  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation, asn  do. 

The  reason  I  do  Is  because  after  sit- 
ting through  all  those  hearings  and 
looking  at  this  bill  and  working  with 
the  subcctnmittee  In  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  that  all  of  us  could  sup- 
port, I  hive  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  liave  a  problem  In  education 
that  Is  even  greater  than  the  problem 
of  poor  quality.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
problem  facing  education  today  Is  the 
politicizatjion  of  our  educational 
system.  1  do  not  know  when  it  started, 
whether  1 1  started  with  the  creation  of 
the  Depa-tment  of  Education,  wheth- 
er it  started  with  the  activism  of  vari- 
ous education  associations  in  the  polit- 
ical arena,  whether  it  started  before 
that  time,  but  certainly  it  has  become 
evident  si  ;ice  the  various  national  com- 
mission r(  ports  have  come  out. 

As  those  reports  have  come  out,  all 
of  a  sudc  en  we  have  had  some  great 
political  debate  about  education,  but  I 
am  not  si  ire  we  have  had  a  lot  of  sub- 
stance about  the  solutions.  Some 
people  ha  ve  suggested  that  the  reason 
we  have  problems  in  education  today 
is  because  the  Federal  Government 
became  Involved  in  the  first  place. 
Others  hkve  suggested  that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  only  solution  to  our  edu- 
cational problems  today  is  to  throw 
more  mo  ley  at  education.  When  one 
looks  at  t  tie  fact  that  we  have  perhaps 
the  high*  st  per  capita  expenditure  on 
educatior  in  the  world  today,  I  think 
we  quick  y  realize  that  both  of  those 
extreme  positions— there  ought  to  be 
no  Pederil  role  or  there  simply  ought 
to  be  m(ire  money— are  both  wrong, 
and  some  place  there  is  a  better  answer 
and  a  m<ire  proper  role  for  what  the 
response  ought  to  be  to  education  at 
all  differ  mt  levels  of  government. 

We  car  and  we  should  have  philo- 
sophical differences  as  to  how  to  im- 
prove education  in  this  country,  but 
there  is,  tny  friends,  a  very  big  differ- 
ence betu  'een  philosophical  differences 
in  educa1(ion  and  playing  politics  with 
education,  as  we  have  thus  far  in  1983. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  bill  before 
us,  becau  se  to  the  great  commendation 
of  the  grntleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
WiLLiAMi;),  he  had  every  opportunity 


to  make  this,  frankly,  a  very  political 
Issue  and  to  come  In  here  and  say  we 
are  going  to  have  a  conference  on  edu- 
cation to  compete  with  the  Secretary's 
regional  and  national  summit  meet- 
ings. But  he  rejected  that  idea,  and  I 
give  him  great  credit.  He  rejected  it 
because,  frankly,  education  Is  too  im- 
portant to  play  politics  with. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  and  the  coop- 
eration of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  our  distinguished  ranking 
member,  we  have  been  able  to  in  this 
bill  put  a  number  of  assurances  in  that 
I  think  win  eliminate  the  party  poli- 
tics. For  example,  as  the  bill  says,  the 
participants  in  the  conference  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  racial,  politi- 
cal, and  geographical  balance.  I  par- 
ticularly point  out  the  political  bal- 
ance that  the  conference  members 
must  include. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  lan- 
guage now  that  will  provide  a  political 
balance  in  the  Executive  Committee 
that  will,  in  essence,  run  the  particular 
conference,  and  also  of  the  profession- 
al staff  who  will  be  a  part  of  it. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look,  those  who 
are  skeptical  about  the  Federal  role  in 
education,  if  they  will  look  at  the  next 
to  last  section  of  the  bill,  section  8. 
they  will  notice  that  it  says  the  agenda 
shall  be  developed  to  take  into  account 
that  among  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference shall  be  to  create  a  national  bi- 
partisan support  for  education  at  all 
levels  of  Government  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  development  of 
viable  local.  State,  and  national  inter- 
governmental and  intragovemmental 
cooperation  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  funds  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

This,  my  friends,  is  not  some  ploy  to 
take  over  education  in  this  country  at 
the  national  level.  It  is  not  some  effort 
to  conclude  with  recommendations 
that  say  the  only  solution  to  educa- 
tion's problems  is  more  Federal  money 
and  more  Federal  participation  and 
more  Federal  control.  Nothing  of  the 
sort;  rather,  an  effort  to  bring  the  var- 
ious studies,  the  various  commission 
reports,  together  and  to  find  a  way  in 
which  we  can  cooperate  at  the  local, 
the  State,  and  at  the  National  level  to 
improve  education  in  this  country. 

My  friends,  the  training  of  a  work 
force  in  a  complex  society,  the  prepa- 
ration of  our  young  people  to  live  in  a 
difficult  and  complex  and  highly  tech- 
nological world,  and  I  think  education 
itself,  all  mandate  that  we  eliminate 
the  partnership  that  could  destroy 
education,  not  improve  it. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  a  possi- 
bility, a  chance,  and  a  hope  to  do  it. 
For  that  reason,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  good  remarks.  I 
want  to  take  1  minute  of  his  time  to 
thank  him  for  his  understanding  from 
the  outset  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  education  from  the  worst  type 
of  partisanship,  that  campaign  wran- 
gling that  would  end  up  defeating  our 
real  purpose,  which  is  to  improve  edu- 
cation and  to  find  new  and  innovative 
ways  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
GuNDERSON)  has  consistently  been  en- 
couraged by  the  bill,  but  wanted  to 
assure,  as  he  should  have,  that  it 
would  be  conducted  in  a  totally  bipar- 
tisan, not  necessarily  nonpartisan,  but 
bipartisan  way  which  he  believed,  and 
I  believe  with  him.  would  eventually 
benefit  all  the  people  in  this  country 
who  need  and  want  a  decent  educa- 
tion. I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks,  and  certainly 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  well 
not  only  for  his  active  participation  in 
this  piece  of  legislation,  but  for  his  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  that  we  deal 
with. 

In  the  past,  unfortunately,  we  have 
had  an  awful  lot  of  people  on  the  com- 
mittee who  were  there  because  they 
got  assigned  there.  Finally,  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  have  a  group  of  people 
who  are  truly  interested  in  the  subject 
matter.  I  appreciate  that  very  much 
and  want  to  again  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  on  this  legis- 
lation and  other  legislation  that  comes 
before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  comments,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  the  Members  on  our  side. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3245.  the  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education  Act, 
which  would  bring  together  a  biparti- 
san group  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
education  to  discuss  how  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  can  imple- 
ment the  many  recent  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  school- 
ing in  this  Nation. 

Recently,  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  spate  of  reports  criticiz- 
ing   the    state    of    education,    urging 


reform  to  the  system,  and  presenting  a 
myriad  of  alternatives  to  resolve  the 
situation.  Obviously,  changes  must  be 
enacted  and  policies  reexamined,  but 
first  we  must  determine  which  specif- 
ics should  be  pursued,  and  which  alter- 
natives will  best  return  our  education- 
al system  to  an  even  and  productive 

keel. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  for  developing 
this  legislation,  which  will  allow  ex- 
perts from  all  fields  of  education  to 
come  together,  discuss  previous  re- 
ports and  synthesize  their  recommen- 
dations into  a  concise  plan  of  action 
which  can  be  embraced  by  school  offi- 
cials at  all  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  bipartisan  support  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  bipartisan  design  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  will 
organize  the  summit  conference. 

The  education  of  our  children 
should  be  a  prime  concern  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation,  an  issue  which 
deserves  our  most  serious  study.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
H.R.  3245.  to  set  up  a  mechanism  for 
close  scrutiny  of  today's  schools,  and  a 
blueprint  for  improving  those  of  to- 
morrow.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  for  H.R.  3245,  the  Na- 
tional Simunit  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  represents  a  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  seek 
ways  to  enhance  our  present  education 
system. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  a  national  summit  con- 
ference on  education  that  will  bring 
together  concerned  individuals  from 
across  the  country.  These  people  will 
study  the  recommendations  put  forth 
by  various  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  on 
Education  and  the  National  Science 
Board. 

The  National  Summit  Conference 
will  report  its  findings  back  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
States  on  June  15.  1984.  Their  report 
will  be  timely  and  will  hopefully  pro- 
vide a  sense  of  direction  for  the  Nation 
on  this  vital  issue. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  reviving 
our  educational  system,  it  will  require 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  parts  of  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  public  officials. 
H.R.  3245  will  help  us  achieve  this 
goal.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  legislation  that 
would  authorize  a  National  Summit 
Conference  on  Education.  As  the 
author  of  identical  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  H.R.  3245,  as 
well  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  before 
us  today,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Chairman  Carl  Perkins 
and  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  3245,  Pat 
Williams,  for  their  timely  attention 
to  this  very  important  problem. 


At  no  time  in  our  recent  history 
have  we  witnessed  such  a  growing  na- 
tional concern  over  our  educational 
priorities  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government.  Scores  of 
reports  have  denounced  our  existing 
educational  systems  as  inadequate— I 
prefer  to  think  that  they  need  some 
readjustment.  By  providing  for  a  na- 
tional summit  conference,  we  can  for 
the  first  time  bring  together  all  the 
elements  of  the  educational  communi- 
ty which  have  a  direct  and  vested  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. At  such  a  conference,  we  can 
merge  the  collective  Interests  of  all 
levels  of  government  into  a  workable 
plan  of  action.  Without  such  an 
agenda  which  has  across-the-board 
support,  we  will,  I  believe,  never  see  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  our  current 
educational  crisis. 

As  the  senior  New  York  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
conducted  hearings  on  this  issue  earli- 
er this  year  in  my  home  city  of  New 
York.  At  that  time  we  received  testi- 
mony from  a  variety  of  educational 
representatives.  What  we  learned  was 
that  while  the  Federal  Government 
cannot— and  should  not— impose  na- 
tional solutions  to  what  are,  in  es- 
sence, local  problems. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  role  in  this  proc- 
ess. Since  my  election  to  Congress  and 
during  my  14  proud  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  have  joined  in  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  a  variety  of  programs 
designed   to   provide   equal   access   to 
educational  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
dents, young  and  old.  Programs  such 
as  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,   the   Elementary   and  Secondary 
Education    Act,    bilingual    education, 
adult  education,  and  a  host  of  others 
have    secured    the    opportunity    for 
equality    that    otherwise    would    not 
have  existed.  It  is  the  role  of  our  Gov- 
ernment   to    identify    special    access 
problems  of  select  groups  and  assure 
their  opportunity  to  learn.  It  is  also 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
encourage  and  nurture  local  solutions 
to  national  problems.  It  is  also  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  insure 
that  the  quality  of  education  remains 
constant   in   all   50   States— that  stu- 
dents of  one  region  do  not  suffer  for 
lack  of  opportimity.  Finally,  it  is  the 
role   of   the   Federal   Government   to 
reward  excellence  in  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  summit  conference 
is  a  rational  step  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  upgrading  American 
education.  I  support  its  passage  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3245,  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTH     ANNUAL     SCIENCE     AND 
TECHNOLOGY       REPORT-MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  October  3, 
1983.) 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM  PROTECTION 
AND  RESOURCES  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1983 
(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  giving  me  the  opportimi- 
ty to  address  the  subject  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  will  be  considering  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Basically,  this  bill,  H.R.  2379,  would 
require  the  Interior  Department  to 
assess  its  actions  within  park  bound- 
aries and  determine  whether  proposed 
activities  will  have  any  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  park  values.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  may  proceed 
and  exercise  specific  authorities— leas- 
ing, issuing  permits,  and  disposing  of 
parkland  resources  and  associated  in- 
terests—if the  actions  pose  no  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  park.  As  for  those 
off-park  boundaries,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  may  proceed  only  if  it 
determines  that  these  actions  will 
have  little  or  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
park  resources  or  adjacent  lands;  the 
public  interest  value  of  such  action 
outweighs  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
park;  and.  third,  that  the  action  is  con- 
sistent with  two  particular  basic  acts 
that  govern  the  administration  of  na- 
tional park  systems;  any  determina- 
tion must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  action  deferred  for  30 
days. 
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We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on 
the  Park  iProtectlon  Act.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wfe  have  had  several  of  them— 
on  Pebru<u-y  4.  February  5,  February 
8,  and  February  22.  1982.  We  heard  a 
number  of  witnesses  testify  to  national 
resource  c  egradatlon. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  however, 
that  I  hare  been  pleased  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  within  the  national  parks. 
Some  time  ago  the  national  parks 
were  in  a  very  deteriorating  condition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  a  year  ago. 


perhaps  a 
my  home 


year  and  half  ago,  I  went  to 
State  and  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  all  cf  the  national  parks  to  see 
what  condition  they  were  in.  and  I 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
repair.  Constantly  things  were  being 
done  to  tliem.  things  as  minor  as  per- 
haps fixing  the  roadway  leading  up  to 
the  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems within  the  park,  and  so  forth. 
Those  thpigs  have  all  been  upgraded 
within  th^  last  couple  of  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  ad- 
ministratlQn  policy  to  upgrade  the  ex- 
isting national  parks  rather  than  to 
continue  as  we  were,  just  acquiring 
more  land  and  acquiring  more  land, 
and  alon;  with  that,  acquiring,  of 
course,  nore  responsibilities  without 
the  necessary  funds  being  there  to 
keep  then  i  up. 

I  did  tie  same  thing  again  later.  I 
took  a  toiir  during  the  August  recess, 
and  it  waj  just  excellent  to  see  the  en- 
hanced ctndition  that  the  parks  were 
in.  There  is  one  problem  that  we  will 
face  in  tlie  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  that  s  the  definition  of  the  word, 
"adjacent "  We  will  address  that  at 
some  late  •  time. 
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IN  T^  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

the     House     resolved 

the    Committee    of    the 

the  State  of  the  Union  for 

of   the   bill   (H.R. 

provide  for  the  protection  and 

of    the    national    park 

for  other  purposes,  with 

in  the  chair. 

Cl*k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 

irst  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 


the 


rule,  the  gentleman  from 
.  Seiberiong)  will  be  recog- 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  will  be 
for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1979,  resulting 
from  a  growing  awareness  of  the  pres- 
sures on  our  national  parks,  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sulars  Affairs  of  the  House  asked  the 
National  Park  Service  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  the  damage  and 
threats  confronting  the  preservation 
of  our  parks.  The  state-of-the-paxks 
report  resulting  from  that  survey  and 
published  in  May  1980,  revealed  some 
alarming  conclusions.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
It  for  any  Member  who  cares  to  take  a 
look  at  it. 

One  of  the  general  conclusions  was 
that  nearly  all  of  our  national  park 
units  are  being  degraded  or  threatened 
in  significant  ways  from  forces  ema- 
nating from  both  within  and  outside 
their  boundaries,  and  the  trend  Is 
worsening.  If  Members  wsmt  a  quick 
look  at  the  problem,  I  Invite  them  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine for  July  1983,  which  I  have  here. 

The  lead  story  Is  "National  Parks  In 
Peril."  and  on  page  106  there  are  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
principal  perils.  They  paint  a  very  dire 
picture  Indeed. 

Anyway,  as  a  result  of  this  report 
which  detailed  4,345  individual  threats 
In  what  was  somewhat  of  a  subjective 
study,  because  the  study  was  the 
result  of  the  Park  Service's  asking 
every  park  superintendent  to  detail 
what  the  threats  were  to  the  resources 
in  his  particular  park  and  where  they 
came  from,  we  find  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  these  threats  were  from 
sources  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
park. 

After  review  of  the  state-of-the- 
parks  report,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks, 
which  I  chair,  held  4  days  of  oversight 
hearings  In  February  1982  and  3  days 
of  legislative  hearings  in  1982  and 
1983.  We  heard  testimony  from  nu- 
merous witnesses  who  verified  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  problems 
facing  the  national  park  system.  The 
evidence  was  overwhelming,  and  many 
of  us  became  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  provide  some 
form  of  specific  authority  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  so  that  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  national 
park  resources,  expressed  In  law  for 
almost  100  years,  could  be  carried  out 
In  the  face  of  modem  pressures. 

During  the  committee's  many  delib- 
erations, we  worked  toward  compre- 
hensive bipartisan  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  House  passing,  in  the 
97th  Congress,  a  bill  that  was  virtually 
the  same  as  H.R.  2379.  The  vote  on 
that  bill  was  319  for  to  84  against, 
almost  4  to  1  In  favor  of  the  bill. 
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The  core  of  H.R.  2379  Is  a  simple  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  evaluate  the  Impacts  on  park 
resources  of  his  decisions  regarding 
lands  he  administers  within  or  adja- 
cent to  a  part  unit,  and  that  Federal 
agencies  as  part  of  their  normal  deci- 
sionmaking process— not  setting  up 
any  new  process— first,  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  If  a  proposed  Feder- 
al action  in  or  adjacent  to  a  national 
park  unit  could  degrade  the  park; 
second  give  the  Secretary  time  to 
reply;  and,  third  notify  the  Congress 
regarding  these  decisions. 

That  should  not  be  a  particularly 
onerous  responsibility.  Nevertheless, 
some  people  seem  to  think  that  they 
do  not  want  the  right  hand;  namely, 
the  Secretary  or  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  know  what  the  left  hand  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  doing. 

I  might  say  that  we  defined  Federal 
action  so  It  only  refers  to  actions  by 
the  Federal  Government  Itself,  such  as 
Federal  projects,  or  Federal  actions 
that  are  dealing  with  a  local  or  State 
government. 

It  does  not  Involve  such  things  as 
housing,  FHA  housing  loans,  VA  loans 
and  similar  things,  that  are  dealings 
with  Individuals. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  a 
blennual  state-of-the-parks  report  to 
Congress  which  would  identify  re- 
source threats  in  all  park  units  and 
would  recommend  actions  that  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  resource  degrada- 
tion. 

It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  identify  each  year  specific 
natural  and  cultural  resource  prob- 
lems and  would  also  direct  an  analysis 
of  such  problems  or  threats  be  submit- 
ted annually  to  the  Congress. 

It  would  direct  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  develop  a  research 
and  monitoring  system  to  help  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  understand  the 
extent  of  resource  degradation  In  the 
parks  and  It  would  mandate  the  Park 
Service  to  provide  small  technical  as- 
sistance grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments where  such  assistance  will 
increase  cooperative  efforts  to  protect 
park  resources. 

I  emphasize  that  It  does  nothing  to 
override  or  interfere  with  any  State  or 
local  government's  actions  that  are 
taken  on  their  own,  but  merely  pro- 
vides a  way  for  cooperative  endeavors. 
However,  for  some  reason.  Secretary 
of  Interior  James  Watt  and  some  spe- 
cial interest  groups  do  not  want  a  re- 
quirement that  the  National  Park 
Service  be  notified  in  advance  so  that 
it  can  comment  on  actions  by  other 
Federal  agencies  that  might  affect  the 
parks  themselves.  So  they  are  conduct- 
ing an  amazing  campaign  of  misstate- 
ments and  distortions  against  this  bill. 

Truly,  this  is  a  modest  bill.  It  does 
not   extend   or   expand   the    Federal 


Government's  scrutiny  or  control  over 
private  land  or  local  governments.  It 
does  not  establish  a  buffer  zone 
around  natlonaJ  parks,  as  has  been 
stated  In  some  quarters. 

It  does  not  add  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. It  does  not  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or  anyone  else,  a 
veto  over  any  Federal,  State,  local  or 
private  action— and  I  repeat  that.  It 
does  not  give  anyone  a  veto  over  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  or  private 
action. 

It  does  not  increase  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  land  near  national  parks. 

It  does  not  give  the  courts  power  to 
block  or  Interfere  with  development 
around  national  parks. 

It  does  not  require  or  authorize  inor- 
dinate delays  In  decisionmaking  by 
Federal  agencies. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  make  this  abundantly  clear,  I  have 
worked  out  with  Congressman  James 
Howard,  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  some  amendments 
which  further  emphasize  that  all  this 
bill  is.  Is  an  Information  furnishing 
and  communications  bill.  It  does  not 
give  anyone  the  power  to  block  Feder- 
al actions  adjacent  to  parks.  It  does  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  parks, 
before  he  takes  action,  to  consider  the 
impact  on  the  parks  and  to  make  a 
finding  as  to  what  that  Impact  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  allega- 
tions were  made  in  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  by  administration 
witness,  Mr.  Russell  Dickenson,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice, I  questioned  him  at  some  length 
during  the  subcommittee  hearing  on 
April  7  of  this  year.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  he  retracted 
statements,  such  as  those  I  have  just 
rebutted,  as  to  what  this  bill  does  not 
do. 

Let  me  share  some  of  his  retractions 
with  you  from  the  record.  First.  I  dis- 
cussed the  Department's  stated  oppo- 
sition regarding  section  10  of  the  bill 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
has  jurisdiction  over  federally  owned 
lands  within  any  unit  of  the  national 
parks  system  and  that  the  bill  would 
require  that  he  must  find  that  any 
action  he  proposes  for  Federal  land 
within  a  park  will  not  damage  the  re- 
sources of  the  park  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Dickenson:  "Do  you 
really  have  any  objection  to  that?" 

Mr.  Dickenson's  response  was. 

If  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  kind  of  determination.  I  think 
that  is  the  appropriate  course  to  take.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Second.  I  discussed  the  Depart- 
ment's stated  opposition  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  relates  to  the 
Secretary's  actions  on  Federal  land, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  Is  adjacent  to  a  unit  of  the 


national  park  system.  I  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Dickenson  that  this  provision  ap- 
plied only  to  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  that 
the  bill  language  simply  required  that 
he  take  park  values  into  account  when 
he  makes  a  decision. 
Mr.  Dickenson  then  stated. 
Then  this  only  applies  to  those  units 
and  he  meant  agencies, 
within  Interior  that  the  Secretary  normally 
would  have  responsibility  for  giving  over- 
sight. In  that  case,  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. That  is  part  of  the  Secretary's  normal 
responsibility. 
Finally,  I  said  to  Mr.  Dickenson, 
But,   nevertheless,    in   principle.    I   don't 
really  see  how  anyone  could  object  to  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  be  consulted 
where  other  Federal  agencies  are  acting  and 
that  within  the  Department  that  he  take 
into  account  the  views  of  the  Park  Service 
before  approving  actions  by  other  units  of 
the  Interior  Department.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  just  what  he  would  be  doing  in  the 
normal  course  and  I  take  it  there  is  no  quar- 
rel with  that.  You  simply  object  to  having  it 
made  a  statutory  requirement. 

To  which  Mr.  Dickenson  responded. 
That  is  essentially  our  statement,  yes. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  retractions  by 
the  Department  of  Interior's  witness 
during  that  hearing,  the  department 
continues  to  voice  the  same  old  dis- 
credited objections  set  forth.  In  their 
official  report  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee dated  AprU  26,  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  why 
Secretary  Watt  and  his  minions  are  so 
opposed  to  this  bill,  nor  do  I  under- 
stand their  obtuseness  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  the  simple  language  of 
the  bill;  but  I  do  know  that  our  great 
national  parks  system  Is  In  danger 
from  a  slow,  steady  decimation  of 
those  natural  and  cultural  resources 
we  have  tried  to  protect  by  placing 
them  into  park  status. 

I  also  believe  this  legislation  will 
help  to  protect  these  parks  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

Now,  I  would  not  claim  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  solve  all  the  environmental 
problems. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes,  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  and  the  others  on 
the  committee,  with  myself,  who  co- 
sponsored  and  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  it  Is  necessary,  probably  ne- 
cessitated more  by  exactly  that  par- 
ticular attitude  which  has  prevailed  In 
terms  of  the  Interior  Department 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  logical  reason 
or  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  It  should 
support  or  not  this  particular  bill;  be- 
cause, Indeed.  I  think  there  is  a  great 


difference  with  regard  to  the  steward- 
ship of  our  national  parks. 

The  problems  that  have  occurred  in 
these  national  parlu  have  occurred 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably a  logical  consequence  with  regard 
to  the  development  that  has  occurred 
around  these  tremendous  resources. 

I  think  it  really  is  up  to  us  as  nation- 
al policymakers  to  begin  to  define 
more  precisely  what  the  roles  are  and 
try  to  mediate  and  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  threats  that  are  occurring  to  this 
particular  problem  In  the  conte^tt  of 
the  existing  powers  that  these  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  currently  have. 
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To  be  sure  we  may  differ  about  how 
they  exercise  those  particular  authori- 
ties with  greater  or  lesser  lattltude. 
But  I  think  that  really  this  will  place 
in  the  proper  framework  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  a  means  to  resolve 
those  differences. 

Now,  obviously  there  are  philosophi- 
cal differences  with  regard  to  what 
constitutes  a  threat,  what  does  not. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  could  at 
least  pass  the  format  and  then  argue 
about  those  details  as  we  have  I  think 
done  through  many  years. 

I  do  feel  that  the  current  state  of 
the  parks,  the  current  problems  that 
are  presented  and  that  they  are  going 
to  face  in  the  near  future  do  demand  a 
definitive  statement  on  the  part  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  who  has  what 
responsibility.  And  this  I  think  does 
one  thing  and  that  is  to  pin  down  that 
responsibility  once  and  for  all  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  and  adminis- 
trators that  have  responsibility  In 
those,  what  we  call  adjacent  areas  that 
do  of  course  Impact  this.  And  I  think 
It  is  very  good  that  we  do  that.  And 
then  I  think  down  the  road  we  may 
find  there  Is  a  need  for  legislative 
tools,  legislative  refinement  to  deal 
with  that.  But  this  legislation  Itself 
poses  no  threat  with  respect  to  that.  It 
offers  I  think  the  expectation  that 
those  Issues  will  be  resolved.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  to  the  floor  and 
his  work  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  his  state- 
ment of  support.  I  want  to  also  thank 
him  for  the  tremendous  support  that 
he  has  given  to  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee and  In  the  previous  Congress. 

If  we  had  the  kind  of  devotion  to 
studying  and  doing  his  homework  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
hibited on  the  part  of  every  single 
Member  of  this  House,  this  bill  ought 
to  pass  unanimously.  It  really  Is  a  bill 
that  I  do  not  think  can  be  quarreled 
with  in  terms  of  a  reasonable  effort  to 
try.  without  spending  any  huge  sums 
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of  money,  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment com  tnunlcate  within  Itself  before 
taking  actions  that  might  have  a  sig- 
nificant damaging  effect  on  the  parks. 
This  bill  Is  no  substitute  for  spending 
the  kind  of  money  that  we  are  going 
to  have  tto  spend  to  redress  some  of 
the  problems  within  the  park.  That  Is 
going  to  iiequlre  more  staff,  it  is  going 
to  requira  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done  in 
our  parks  In  order  to  protect  this  pre- 
cious national  resource.  But  the  very 
least  we  (an  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  Fedeial  Government  itself,  by  its 
own  actlcns.  does  not  Inflict  further 
damage  (n  this  wonderful  resource, 
that  is  thi ;  admiration  of  all  the  world. 
The  fa(!t  is  that  for  some  of  our 
crown  jewels  of  the  national  park 
system.  a|id  some  of  them  are  outlined 
In  last  of  ^July's  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
with  pictures  that  will  shock  you  to 
the  core,  |the  fact  is  that  for  some  of 
jewels  in  this  wonderful 
bm  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
Jlnt  where  it  may  be  too  late, 
who  all  too  often  we  fall 
jll  me  that  at  Glacier  and 
le  National  Parks,  in  Mon- 
Wyomlng,  we  are  reaching 
where  the  park  ecosystems 
iger  of  collapsing,  with  the 
4t  the  grizzly  bear,  for  exam- 
Boon  be  extinct  in  the  lower 
Everglades  National  Park, 
sited  this  summer,  the  eco- 
under  such  pressure  from 
?ater  flow  conditions  created 
projects  that  several  spe- 
(•ds  which  the  Everglades  Na- 
rk was  created  to  protect  are 
Iger  of  extinction.  I  hasten 
iat  as  a  result  of  the  visit 
subsequent  work  by  Chair- 
HowARD  and  Robert  Roe 
jns  within  the  executive 
:tions  are  being  taken  to  try 
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to  collect  that  situation. 

The  time  to  act  to  protect  the  na- 
tional paiks  is  now.  This  legislation  is 
not  a  curfe-all  for  the  problems  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  parks,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  tie  right  direction.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ^e  that  first  step.  If  we  do 
not.  some  Member  of  this  institution 
will  be  standing  in  this  same  place  in  a 
very  few  years  telling  you  that  some 
magnificent  resource  of  our  Nation 
that  onc(!  was  In  a  national  park  and 
supposedly  protected  by  it  is  no  more. 

I  do  n(  t  want  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  to  t  lear  that,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  yc  u  want  to,  either. 

I  ask  a  1  of  you  to  consider  that  pos- 
sible future  event,  and  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
reserve  Ijhe  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairmali. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yl  eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 


consume 

I    worn  ler 
Ohio,  th;  chairman  of  the  committee 


and  our 


previous  speaker,  would  mind 


yielding  or  a  question. 


if    the    gentleman    from 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Sure. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  spoke  very  elo- 
quently about  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  some  questions  during  the 
parliamentary  part  of  it  tomorrow.  Am 
I  correct  in  noting  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides Mr.  Udall  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  but 
that  the  rule  does  not  allow  your  sub- 
stitute to  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 
The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  is  the  original  bill  as  marked  up 
by  the  Interior  Committee.  And  then 
it  makes  in  order  an  amendment.  But 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  that 
amendment  could  not  be  further 
amended  because  it  would  be  amend- 
ments in  the  third  degree.  However, 
other  amendments  could  be  offered  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Was  that  an  inadvert- 
ent error  in  crafting  the  rule,  or  was 
that  rule  crafted  deliberately  to  pre- 
clude the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  rule  was 
crafted  deliberately  so  as  to  avoid  the 
situation  we  sometimes  get  in  here 
where  in  an  effort  to  delay  the  final 
progress  of  the  bill,  amendment  after 
amendment  is  offered.  That  does  not 
mean  amendments  cannot  be  offered. 
It  does  mean  that  my  simendment 
could  not  be  further  amended.  It 
would  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down.  If 
it  was  voted  down,  then  other  amend- 
ments could  be  offered. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  gentleman  was 
very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  some  of  us  had  an  objection  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  definition  of 
"adjacent,"  and  that  was  really  the 
only  amendment  that  we  were  talking 
about  here.  So,  the  gentleman  is  now 
telling  me  that  deliberately  that  was 
placed  in  there  so  that  that  most  cru- 
cial amendment,  the  one  that  caused 
so  much  problem  in  Interior,  was  de- 
liberately put  in  there  in  order  to  deny 
the  minority  side  the  opportunity  to 
at  least  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
whether  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  word  "adjacent." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  not  a  cor- 
rect characterization  at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen)  or  anyone  else  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  definition  section, 
defining  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"adjacent." 

Mr.  LUJAN.  But  the  argument  was 
4n  our  wanting  to  amend  through  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen) 
section  10  and  11.  By  the  way.  the  rule 


came  out,  it  precludes  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  issue  an  amendment,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  fully  well  knows 
that  when  his  amendment  comes  up 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
do  anything  about  it.  I  think  that  that 
is  very  unfair  and  kind  of  the  ssune 
tactics  that  we  saw  in  the  committee 
of  "this  is  the  way  I  want  it  and  we 
will  trample  over  the  minority  regard- 
less of  what  you  may  think.  We  have 
got  the  votes,  so  we  are  going  to  stuff 
it  down  your  throat  whether  you  like 
it  or  not." 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  to  come 
out  with  a  rule  that  says  "You  cannot 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  beautiful, 
perfected  amendment  that  I  have,"  I 
think  that  is  really  going  a  little  too 
far  and  beyond  the  normal  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  view  of  the 
attack  that  has  just  been  made  on  the 
integrity  of  the  committee,  not  to 
mention  myself,  I  wonder  if  I  could  re- 
spond to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  has  just  said. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  will  in  just 
a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Udall  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  2379  be 
considered  as  an  original  text  for  the 
purposes  of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
object  to  the  request. 

The  Chairman.  Objection  is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  If  the  Udall 
substitute  is  offered  and  then  if  the 
Seiberling  perfecting  amendment  is  of- 
fered which  substitutes  two  new  sec- 
tions 10  and  11.  will  it  be  in  order  to 
offer  any  perfecting  amendments  to 
either  section  10  or  section  11? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond as  follows:  First,  if  the  Seiber- 
ling perfecting  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  other  perfecting  amend- 
ments broader  in  scope  and  going  to 
other  portions  of  the  UdaU  amend- 
ment would  still  be  in  order. 

Second,  a  substitute  for  the  Udall 
amendment  would,  of  course,  be  in 
order  and  voted  on  before  the  Udall 
amendment. 

Finally,  while  the  Seiberling  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Udall  amend- 
ment is  pending,  a  further  amendment 
to  the  Seiberling  amendment  would  be 
in  the  third  degree  and  would  not  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  made  a  unanimous 
consent  request  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  was 
objected  to. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  was  objected 
to.  I  thought  maybe  he  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  his  request,  but  obviously  it 
is  not  In  order  during  general  debate 
to  make  such  a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  what 
he  said  about  this  particular  bill. 

I  really  have  enjoyed  working  with 
Chairman  Seiberling;  he  is  a  very  fine 
and  decent  man.  reports  these  things 
out  very  well. 

I  really  wonder  though,  when  he 
tells  us.  keeps  telling  us  to  read  the 
bills,  how  many  on  his  own  side  do 
read  the  bills. 

I  have  labored  over  this  bill.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  who  has  read  this 
"Parks  Protection— Parks  of  1980 
Report  to  Congress." 

I  have  read  and  reread  this  thing. 
And  last  night  coming  home  on  the 
airplane  I  read  it  again  with  a  couple 
of  our  Senators,  who  are  illustrious 
members  of  the  bar.  who  went  over  it 
with  me,  determining  what  it  really 
says. 

Now  we  found  some  interesting 
things  in  this  bill.  The  chairman 
pointed  out  that  about  50  percent— it 
is  about  a  50-50  split  of  internal  versus 
external  types  of  threats  to  the  park. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  inter- 
nal threats  no  one  has  any  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  overpopulation  of 
animals,  example  Yellowstone,  the  in- 
festation of  the  pine  beetles  which  we 
are  going  to  have  in  most  of  our  wil- 
derness areas  when  they  go  in;  over- 
population by  people  in  a  few  other 
areas,  are  all  internal  threats. 

Now  the  question  comes  down,  what 
are  the  external  threats?  I  have  no- 
ticed that  it  Ls  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  commit- 
tee and  here  on  the  floor,  that  no  one 
has  really  gone  through  and  men- 
tioned these. 

I  could  give  it  probably  verbatim 
right  now  but  I  will  not  bore  the  group 
with  them.  In  here  in  these  particular 
things  it  talks  about  an  aluminum 
plant  that  is  6  miles  away  from  Gla- 
cier Park,  it  talks  about  a  road  im- 
provement, talks  about  other  things 
that  I  wonder  very  dearly  in  my  own 


heart    how    anyone    can    call    these 
things  threats. 

The  chairman  talks  about  Secretary 
Watt  and,  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  really 
too  interested  in  this,  in  this  infini- 
tesimal group  of  people  out  there  who 
are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  kill  this.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  hearing  that  type 
of  language,  who  the  other  people  are 
on  the  other  side,  or  why  this  is  so 
close  and  dear  to  their  hearts  and 
minds  that  they  want  this  thing.  I 
could  give  you  that  answer.  If  you  look 
at  this,  if  you  just  take  the  one  amend- 
ment, the  one  amendment  that  we 
took  out  in  subcommittee,  thank  the 
Lord,  which  would  put  10  miles  around 
it,  it  would  take  20  percent  of  all  of 
Utah  and  tie  it  up  under  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

The  chairman  also  talked  about  re- 
ports and  studies  that  have  been  done. 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  one  that 
we  had  done,  it  is  called  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  a  very  illustri- 
ous group  of  people  composed  of 
learned  minds,  members  of  the  bar,  all 
that  type  of  thing  that  seems  to  be  so 
important  to  some  people  around 
here. 

As  you  look  at  that  particular  thing, 
maybe  it  would  be  well  if  we  read  from 
it.  Keep  in  mind  this  is  the  one  that 
talks  about  being  adjacent  to,  it  talks 
about  these  particular  things.  This  is  a 
very  illustrious  group.  Let  us  see  what 
they  say. 
Section  10(b)  reads: 
<b)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  where  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
any  authority  described  in  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  such  authority 
only  after  he  has  determined  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  national  park  system  unit  was  estab- 
lished: 

H.R.  2379  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior discretion  over  natural  resource  devel- 
opment in  "buffer  zones."  and  access  to 
them. 

In  hands  of  a  zealous  Secretary,  this  pro- 
vision could  conceivably  be  used  to  limit  or 
to  prevent  resource  development  on  Federal 
lands  in  the  Western  United  SUtes. 

Then  the  amendment  which  we  an- 
ticipate coming  up  tomorrow  is  ad- 
dressed: 

Both  the  bill  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  Interior  Secretary 
with  virtually  unlimited  authority  to  re- 
strict mineral  development  on  Federal  lands 
adjacent  to  the  parks.  Presumably  this 
would  be  done  with  restraint,  but  if  carried 
to  an  extreme,  it  could  substantially  limit 
western  oil  development  on  public  lands  and 
possibly  on  some  private  lands  as  well.  Even 
limited  "buffer  zones '  could  interfere  with 
leasing,  exploration  and  development  of  pe- 
troleum resources  in  areas  where  prospects 
are  high. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  section  11,  and 
the  chairman  mentioned  this  and  I  ap- 
preciate him  saying  this.  He  said  that 
"I  worked  out  an  amendment  with 
Chairman  Howard." 


What  he  did  not  say,  worked  out  ab- 
solutely no  amendment  with  members 
of  the  minority  party  in  Interior,  this 
is  only  an  amendment  with  the  people 
in  Public  Works.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us.  Section  II  requires  a  six-step 
process  before  any  Federal  action  can 
be  approved.  It  will  add  90  to  180  days 
to  every  EPA  grant,  road  construction, 
mineral  or  grazing  lease  and  so  forth. 
This  process  can  actually  kill  many  of 
these  projects. 

The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ices goes  on  to  say:  "The  bill  appesuns 
to  add  a  layer  of  review  to  any  Federal 
action." 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  original  thing 
called  state  of  the  park.  What  are 
some  of  the  external  threats  that  the 
chairman  has  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
our  committees,  never  mentioned, 
dust.  I  have  asked  the  question:  Is  a 
herd  of  cows  going  over  BLM  land  cre- 
ating dust,  is  that  adverse  effect? 
What  is?  We  have  two  terms  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  really  wonder  about. 
One  is  "adjacent  to"  and  one  is  "signif- 
icant adverse  effect"  which  nobody 
takes  the  time  to  interpret.  In  the 
rules  one  of  the  illustrious  members  of 
this  group  got  up  and  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  interpret  it."  Where  in  the 
legislative  body  do  we  not  want  to  in- 
terpret what  a  statute  is  going  to  say? 
If  we  accept  that  doctrine,  if  we  accept 
that  as  a  fact,  we  are  automatically 
saying  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  a  reg- 
ulator, we  are  going  to  give  it  to  a 
court  because  that  is  all  we  have  got 
left  to  interpret  this,  the  regulator 
and  the  court. 

Is  it  not  the  place  to  have  these 
things  defined  in  the  definitions  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  so  that  we  know  what 
we  are  referring  to?  That  in  my  mind 
is  the  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most 
about  this  bill.  That  is  the  thing  that 
could  lock  up  most  of  our  Western 
States.  And  you  folks  who  are  watch- 
ing in  your  offices,  look  in  your  own 
districts  if  you  would,  please.  There 
are  334  parks  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  particular  area.  Now 
what  does  this  really  do? 

If  we  really  are  honest  about  it,  if  we 
do  not  give  this  left-hand-right-hand 
doctrine,  not  give  the  idea  that  it  is  in- 
nocuous and  let  us  have  an  idea  as  to 
what  the  bottom  line  is  on  this  thing, 
we  are  giving  jurisdiction  to  a  lot  of 
people  that  really  bothers  me,  and 
that  will  be  millions  of  acres  of 
ground,  thousands  of  farms,  ranches 
and  businesses,  hundreds  of  towns. 
This  is  far  from  being  iimocent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  chairman  brought  up  an  inter- 
esting point  about  Mr.  Dickenson.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Parks. 

Let  me  point  out  that  subsequent  to 
the  meeting  that  he  referred.  Mr. 
Dickenson  has  given  me  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  he  definitely  does  not  want 
this  piece  of  legislation. 
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Thereft)re,   Mr.   Chairman,   I   would 

tomorrow  as  we  prepare  to 

with   an  amendment  to 

that  the  Members  forget 

that  the  Members  forget 

areas  and  let  us  do  what  is 

America,  do  what  is  good  for 

of  America  and  the  econo- 

Nation  and  see  in  their  own 

they  should  go  along  with 

and  if  they  cannot  do  that, 

defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
yield? 

of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
such  time  as  he  may  con- 
the    gentleman    from    New 


aVNSEN 
y  eld 


LXfJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
I  support  this  bill.  I  am 
original  cosponsors  of  the 
is  not  in  opposition  to  pro- 
parks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  we  got  into  the  bill,  I 
congratulate  the  Department 
for  the  work  that  it  has 
upgrading   and   the   mainte- 
the  national  parks. 


tiiat 
tie 


ttie 
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certainly  superior  to  anything 

ever  seen  before. 

about  visiting  the  national 

our  area.  And  attention  was 

aspects  of  it.  whether  it  was 

whether    it    was    waterlines, 

it  was  sewage   lines,   all   of 

things  are  being  worked  on.  As  a 

Qf  fact,  I  have  seen  charts— we 


hi,d 


sU 


all  have— of  how  much  money  is  being 
spent  now  on  maintenance  and  it  cer- 
tainly shows  up  in  our  national  parks. 

An  so  we  support  and  we  think  that 
we  ought  to  do  everything  to  protect 
our  national  parks. 

What  we  do  object  to  is  that  section 
of  the  bill  that  says  that  the  Secretary 
must  be  notified  of  any  action  adja- 
cent to  the  national  park.  Now,  what 
does  adjacent  mean?  Does  that  mean  a 
mile  away?  Does  that  mean  10  miles 
away?  Does  it  mean  100  milies  away? 
Can  the  Secretary  say  if  EPA  is  going 
to  fund  a  sewer  project  in  a  city  100 
miles  away  from  the  national  park 
that  the  depth  of  that  sewer  line 
ought  to  be  7  feet  instead  of  6,  or  13  or 
some  other  figures?  It  certainly  does 
mean  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
decides  that  he  wants  to  stick  his  nose 
into  that  and  even  designate  the  depth 
of  it.  as  the  gentleman  said. 

Does  a  little  dust  being  raised  by  a 
car,  or  by  a  horse,  a  cow  or  whatever, 
in  the  vicinity,  is  that  a  significant 
action  before  going  to  lease  that  land 
for  grazing? 

So  while  we  support  that  bill,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  ought  to  be  some  ra- 
tionale for  saying  an  adverse  action 
should  trigger  out  some  kind  of  discus- 
sion with  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
But  this  city  100  miles  away,  while  you 
might  say,  well,  the  Secretary  is  just 
going  to  say  we  are  not  concerned  with 
that,  that  is  not  significant  enough  for 
us  to  worry  about,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  top  of  all  of  the  per- 
mits and  regulations  and  everything 
that  goes  along  with  it,  you  are  just 
piling  up  one  more.  And  that  could 
very  well  be  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel  s  back. 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  offer  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  we  would  like  to  have 
in  this  bill,  the  kind  of  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen)  was  prepared  to  offer.  That 
has  been  our  history  throughout  this 
legislation.  Why?  Why  stone  wall? 
Why  just  all  of  a  sudden  say  that  you 
cannot  do  this.  Those  are  the  things 
that  produced  and  nurtured  the  sage- 
brush rebellion  in  this  country.  And 
fortunately,  because  we  have  this  ad- 
ministration that  has  been  working  to- 
gether with  local  government,  with 
State,  county  and  city,  that  sagebrush 
rebellion  has  gone  down  in  intensity 
anymore. 

This  is  the  sort  of  action  that  brings 
those  kinds  of  responses 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go  into 
what  we  are  being  forced  into  now. 
The  amendment  will  just  have  to  be 
changed.  We  wiU  just  maybe  repeal 
some  other  section  of  the  bill  that  we 
all  agree  with  just  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  it  conform  with  this  repre- 
hensible action  that  was  taken  in  the 
Rules  Committee  of  saying,  you 
cannot  speak  your  peace  on  the  floor 


of  the  House  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  refute 
some  of  the  absolutely  astoimding 
statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

First  of  all.  let  us  talk  about  the 
rule.  The  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen)  was  present  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  He  had  copies  of  the  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
asked  him  twice  if  the  rule  was  satis- 
factory to  him  and  he  said  yes  it  was. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  this 
uproar  about  a  rule  and  all  the  rule 
does  is  that  if  I  offer  amendments  to 
sections  10  and  11,  along  the  lines 
worked  out  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  we  will 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  those 
amendments,  without  a  lot  of  obfus- 
cating efforts  to  amend  them  so  that 
no  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  in 
them. 

If  the  Members  do  not  like  the 
amendments  I  offer,  they  can  vote 
them  down.  And  if  they  vote  them 
down,  then  they  will  be  free  to  offer 
any  other  amendments  that  they  want 
to  sections  10  or  11. 

What  they  are  concerned  about  is 
that  having  worked  out  an  amend- 
ment to  sections  10  and  11  and  some 
conforming  amendments  to  another 
section,  that  that  is  going  to  go 
through  and  they  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  confuse  the  issue  by 
trying  to  amend  my  amendments. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I,  repeated- 
ly, before  and  after  the  recess,  offered 
to  sit  down  with  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  work  out 
changes  with  him  and  see  if  he  had 
any  problem  with  the  amendment. 
And  so  far  my  offer  has  not  been 
taken  up.  I  repeat  my  offer.  I  will  sit 
down  with  him  this  afternoon  and 
take  the  whole  rest  of  the  day,  if  he 
wants,  to  go  over  this  and  see  if  there 
is  any  way  to  make  him  feel  better 
about  it. 

And  let  me  say  one  other  thing.  We 
sat  for  2  days  in  markup  on  this  bill,  in 
the  committee,  and  I  did  everything 
possible  to  accommodate  every  objec- 
tion that  anybody  had,  including  ac- 
cepting an  amendment  from  the  other 
side  that  defined  "adjacent  to"  as  10 
miles,  simply  in  an  effort  to  try  to  be 
accommodating,  and  then  they  decid- 
ed they  did  not  want  it  defined  that 
way.  so  I  accepted  its  deletion. 

So,  I  do  not  really  see  that  there  is 
any  objection  that  is  valid  on  proce- 
dural grounds. 

Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  other 
things.  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
made  the  statement  that  this  bill  gave 
the  Secretary  jurisdiction  to  stop  coal 
leasing    adjacent    to    national    parks. 


This  bill  does  not  give  the  Secretary 
one  iota  of  jurisdiction  that  he  does 
not  already  have  today.  It  merely  says 
that  when  he  exercises  his  jurisdic- 
tion, he  has  to  stop  and  consider 
whether  or  not  his  action  will  have  a 
degrading  effect  on  the  national  park. 
Now.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
can  just  rely  on  this  Secretary.  James 
Watt,  to  make  that  kind  of  a  determi- 
nation and  to  take  into  consideration 
the  protection  of  that  national  re- 
source. I  think  after  2M!  years  of 
James  Watt  the  country  has  a  pretty 
good  Idea  of  what  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind  and  it  is  not  protecting  the  natu- 
ral values  found  in  the  national  parks. 
So,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  make  him  focus  on 
that  by  statute  and  say  what  he  has 
concluded.  And  if  he  concludes  that 
his  action  will  not  have  any  degrading 
effect,  that  is  it.  We  have  agreed  that 
nobody  will  have  the  right  to  bring 
any  action  in  court  to  second-guess  his 
ruling. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  was  not  in  the 
committee  at  the  time  and  no  one 
asked  that  particular  issue.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  point  about  that. 
The  only  one  on  the  Republican  side 
was  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor),  as  the  gentleman  may  recall. 
So  I  do  not  know  where  we  get  that  in- 
formation, but  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  my  recol- 
lection is  that  the  gentleman  was 
asked  that  question  twice,  but  it  could 
be  faulty. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  was.  OK  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  any  event,  the 
gentleman  had  a  copy  of  the  rule,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  As  I  say.  I  am 
really  not  going  to  make  an  issue  of 
that.  It  is  not  that  big  a  point  to  me. 
But  the  point  that  the  gentleman  did 
make,  and  I  have  been  waiting  now,  we 
were  going  to  sit  down  for  two  weeks.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  that  call.  I  will 
take  It  this  afternoon  or  any  time.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  somebody  to 
make  that  call,  because  I  always  acqui- 
esce to  the  chairman  of  a  committee, 
being  just  a  lowly  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  the  gentleman  has  to 
be  advised  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
sit  down  with  him,  but  I  reiterate  my 
offer  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Well,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  would  always  re- 
spond, as  the  gentleman  may  recall, 
acquiescing  to  the  gentleman's  superi- 
or position,  in  saying  just  call  me  any 


time  and  I  will  sit  down  and  go  with 
the  gentleman,  any  time.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  telephone  call.  I  look 
forward  to  it  as  soon  as  this  Is  over. 

I  would  like  to  just  mention  one 
other  thing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  we  do  not 
need  a  telephone  call.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  right  now.  We  will  sit  down 
right  after  this. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  am  afraid 
what  the  gentleman  is  going  to  tell  me 
right  now. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  all 
else  falls,  we  have  got  to  go  back  to 
the  bin.  Page  13.  public  land  manage- 
ment, section  10:  "In  the  case  of  areas 
which  are  within  any  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park,  where  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior is  vested  with  any  authority  to 
Issue  any  lease.  (2)  authorize  any 
permit.  (3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  land,  he  may  exercise  any  au- 
thority." after  he  has  determined  the 
thing  we  referred  to  earlier. 

Section  (b)  is  the  one  that  hurts. 
Section  (a)  Is  Internal.  Section  (b)  Is 
external.  And  that  Is  what  we  talked 
about  originally. 

Section  (b).  if  the  gentleman  will 
please  turn  on  page  14,  "In  the  case  of 
areas  adjacent  to  *  *  '"he  can  do  the 
same  things  he  does  in  the  other  sec- 
tion. That  is  very  clear. 
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The  gentleman  stands  over  there 
and  says  that  he  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  will  the 
gentleman  kindly  tell  me  where  it 
gives  the  Secretary  any  authority, 
other  than  the  authority  to  be  in- 
formed, that  he  does  not  already 
have? 

It  starts  out  and  it  says:  In  any  case 
where  the  Secretary  is  vested  with  any 
authority. 

If  he  does  not  already  have  that  au- 
thority, he  is  not  vested  with  it.  is  he? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Probably  the 
gentleman  has  hit  on  the  very  signifi- 
cant question  that  a  lot  of  us  have 
been  asking.  The  gentleman  just  asked 
the  question:  What  authority  is  he 
given  that  he  does  not  already  have? 

If  the  gentleman  really  believes  that 
question,  then  why  are  we  putting  the 
bill  out?  If  you  already  got  it.  why  are 
we  doing  this? 

Mr.  SEIBLERLING.  Because  this 
bill  requires  someone  to  notify  the 
Secretary  and  requires  the  Secretary, 
where  he  has  authority,  to  consider 
the  effect  on  a  park.  That  is  all. 

If  you  look  at  section  10(a).  it  is 
where  the  Secretary  Is  already  vested 
with  authority.  It  does  not  give  him 
any  additional  authority.  It  merely  re- 
quires him  to  consider  the  effects  of 
exercising  that  authority. 

So  I  really  think  the  statement  that 
this  gives  additional  jiu-isdiction  to  the 
Secretary  is  so  patently  incorrect  that 
it  ought  not  be  repeated  with  a 
straight  face. 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Surely. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman   read    the    Congressional    Re- 
search Service  report  on  this? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  believe  so.  some 
time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Are  they  pa- 
tently incorrect  also? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  say  that 
their  evaluation  is  erroneous  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  But  they 
come  out  exactly  with  what  I  said. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  to  that  extent  they  have 
misread  the  bill. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  see. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  read  it.  It  does  not  give  the  Secre- 
tary any  additional  authority.  It  says 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  that  author- 
ity, he  is  required  to  consider  certain 
things.  Does  that  sound  like  a  grant  of 
additional  authority? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING)  respond  to  a  <iues- 
tlon? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes. 
Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Assuming 
the  term  "adjacent"  is  defined  proper- 
ly, and  assuming  it  means  "close  by." 
what  effect  would  that  have,  if  any,  on 
the  proposed  nuclear  waste  repository 
adjacent  to  Canyonlands  National 
Park? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  what  it 
would  mean  would  be  that  before  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination  as 
to  whether  to  permit  that  develop- 
ment on  the  national  park,  on  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  national  park,  he 
will  have  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
has  an  effect  adverse  to  the  park. 

Although  I  would  go  on  and  add 
that  whether  or  not  it  is  located  there 
depends  on  the  language  set  forth  in 
the  specific  statute  that  provides  for 
the  creation  of  such  depository,  and  so 
obviously  the  specific  language  would 
take  precedence  over  anything  else. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Was  this 
part  of  the  motivation  of  this  bill  at 
this  particular  time,  to  Include  that  as 
a  possibility? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  That  is  gov- 
erned by  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
and  would  continue  to  be  governed  by 
that  legislation  which  specifically 
deals  with  nuclear  waste  repositories. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Would  it  not 
have  some  definite  influence  on  that 
particular  aspect? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  would  not 
have  any  definite  Influence  except  to 
the  extent  that  It  focuses  the  Secre- 
tary's attention  In  making  his  deci- 
sions on  the  Impact  on  the  park. 
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But  tHe  existing  bill  already  does 
that,  sojthe  effect  would  be  zero.  It 
adds  notl  ling. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  <ibject  to  the  bill  on  several 
counts.  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hai^bn)  and  I  share  five  national 
parks.  Containing  several  hundred 
thousanq  acres  in  southern  and  east- 
Thls  bill,  if  "adjacent"  is  not 
led,  if  it  were,  for  example, 
le  radius  that  was  mentioned 
^ould  tie  up,  basically,  all  of 
southemi  and  eastern  Utah.  It  would 
tie  up  any  development  in  oil  shale  or 
tar  sandi  that  might  be  necessary  for 
improvink  our  gas  and  oil  supplies.  It 
may  caiSe  ill  effects  on  towns  like 
Moab,  which  are  adjacent  to  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  because  they  have 
the  jeepi  and  the  4-wheel  vehicles  for 
people  to  use.  In  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  they  have  also  river  raft 
running  land  a  lot  of  things  of  this 
nature  that  may  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  this  particular  bill. 

Let  m^  indicate,  also,  that  the  um- 
brella sefction  ties  all  parks  together. 
Urban  pfrks  are  not  the  same  as  rural 
id   those   parks   which   have 
i'oughout,  such  as  Arches  Na- 
rk, are  quite  different  from 
lich    are    basically    roadless, 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  I 
umbrella  is  too  broad. 

There  |  are  several  unnecessary  re- 
dundant sections.  Section  5  and  sec- 
tion 13  are  wordy  and  urmecessary.  in 
fhat  precedes  them  in  the  bill. 
6  and  section  14  unnecessar- 
ie  Secretary's  hands,  it  seems 
trying  to  improve  the  parks 
and  improve  the  access  of  the  public 
to  the  ppu-ks  for  which  they  were  es- 
tablishe< 

The  mjanagement  plans  are  too  fre- 
quent, they  are  not  tied  in  with  the 
general  Management  plans  cycle. 

The  CtlAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niklson) 
has  expi:  'ed. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gent  eman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  NEELSON  of  Utah.  The  land 
classifies  tion  review  may  lead  to  limit- 
ing the  (access  to  the  public,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  section  8. 

Sectioi  10  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ly  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen),  particu- 
larly the  word  "adjacent." 

It  als<  elevates  the  National  Park 
Service  ibove  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  ani  I  other  Federal  agencies. 

Finall*,  there  are  some  difficulties 
with  se<tion  11  with  local  and  State 
governments,  particularly  those  adja- 
cent to  I  arks. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  other 
things  vTong  with  the  bill  that  allow 
terrible  ax  deductions  of  gifts  of  land 
when  tie  gifts  are  given  to  those 
which  ai  e  not  in  fact  charities. 


parks, 
roads  tl 
tional  Pi 
those 
such  as 
think  th< 


view  of 

Section 
ily  tie  tl: 
to  me. 


Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
object  to  the  bill.  It  would  be  very  bad 
for  the  State  of  Utah,  it  would  be  very 
bad  for  the  West,  wherever  we  have 
national  parks. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny  Smith). 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  bill.  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  reason  why  we  should 
be  expanding  the  national  park  system 
in  this  manner. 

Ptu-k  protection  are  words  synony- 
mous with  the  personal  commitment 
we  all  share  for  preserving  our  re- 
sources that  make  up  the  national 
park  system.  Millions  of  people  enjoy 
these  resources  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
but  I  do  not  believe  H.R.  2379  is  the 
vehicle  to  insure  resource  manage- 
ment in  our  national  parlts.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  has 
management  responsibility  for  our 
parks,  stated  that  this  bill  is  "unneces- 
sary, duplicates  existing  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative programs,  creates  more 
redtape  and  imposes  inflexible  require- 
ments on  resource  management  ef- 
forts that  should  remain  flexible 
enough  to  apply  available  staff  and 
funds  to  changing  needs. 

Specifically,  I  have  problems  with 
section  10  of  the  bill  which  requires 
any  Interior  action  to  meet  a  "no  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect"  test.  Park 
boundaries  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose—they establish  a  point  whereby 
special  protections  should  be  given  to 
lands  within.  By  creating  a  "no  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect"  test  to  those  areas 
adjacent  to  a  national  park,  we  are  de- 
termining that  park  protection  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  needs.  How- 
ever, in  providing  this  type  of  protec- 
tion, we  are  not  providing  the  criteria 
for  what  would  be  considered  an  im- 
pairment to  park  resources.  Parlts 
were  established  for  the  people  and 
are  to  be  maintained  so  that  the 
people  can  continue  their  enjoyment 
of  the  resources;  however,  the  local 
and  State  governments  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  located  adja- 
cent to  national  parks,  should  not  be 
asked  to  sacrifice  their  growth  and 
economic  well-being  because  of  per- 
ceived threats  against  park  resources 
without  adequate  opportunity  to  iden- 
tify and  correct  the  perceived  prob- 
lems. Section  10  clearly  creates  buffer 
zones  around  the  national  parlu  which 
encumbers  non-Federal  laindowners 
outside  the  parks  through  Federal 
management  decisions. 

Another  problem  I  have  with  section 
10  is  that  it  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  areas  "adjacent  to"  any  park  unit 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  his  author- 
ity to  issue  leases  or  permit  other  uses, 
only  after  he  has  determined  that 
these  uses  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
values  of  the  particular  unit  of  land. 
The  term  "adjacent  to"  is  an  ambigu- 


ous term  that  can  mean  nearby  or  con- 
tiguous to  according  to  Black's  Law 
Dictionary.  The  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  concluded  that 
"a  precise  definition  was  neither  possi- 
ble nor  desirable."  I  disagree.  The 
term  "adjacent  to"  leaves  the  interpre- 
tation unclear— in  other  words,  what 
lands  constitute  nearby? 

I  think  section  10  is  something  that 
is  going  to  have  to  be  either  decided  by 
the  courts  or  the  bureaucrats,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
law  that  the  people  from  Oregon 
would  like  anyway. 

The  fact  that  there  are  not  bound- 
aries to  this  "adjacent  to"  provision,  I 
think  we  should  be  extremely  con- 
cerned. Yet  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  revise  this  provision,  nor  has  the 
gentleman  been  able  to  give  us  a  clear 
definition  as  to  what  "adjacent  to" 
really  means. 

So  I  would  rise  in  strong  opposition. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  words  "adjacent 
to"  require  is  that  in  areas  adjacent  to, 
the  Secretary  be  notified  as  to  actions 
that  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  it  is  1 
mile  or  100  miles?  All  it  does  is  require 
him  to  be  notified.  So  there  is  not 
going  to  be  suiy  case  in  court  as  to 
what  is  meant.  In  the  amendment 
which  I  am  going  to  offer  tomorrow 
we  make  it  clear  that  you  cannot  even 
question  the  decisions  in  court.  The 
only  thing  that  you  could  do  in  court 
was  if  the  Secretary  had  not  been  noti- 
fied, an  action  could  be  brought  to 
compel  whatever  Federal  agency  was 
taking  the  action  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary. That  is  all.  What  is  so  terrible 
about  that? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  need  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  park  system,  as  the 
gentlemstn  is  well  aware 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny 
Smith)  has  expired. 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  additional  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  A  few  years 
ago  we  did  expand  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  in  Oregon,  when  it  was 
found  and  deemed  by  this  Congress 
that  we  needed  an  expansion  of  that 
park.  I  just  think  this  bill  is  a  little 
loose  in  its  determination  as  to  what 
constitutes  "adjacent  to."  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  tie  that  down  closer.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Basically.  I  believe  this  bill  will  do 
little  to  enhance  the  protection  of  the 
National  Park  System,  will  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  delay  Federal  decision- 
making, and  will  interfere  with  the  ex- 


isting management  of  Federal  lands 
that  have  been  set  aside  for  multiple 
use.  H.R.  2379  threatens  community 
development,  Improvement  projects, 
sewage  treatment  plants,  road  con- 
struction, and  airports.  This  bill  as 
currently  drafted  will  also  hinder  min- 
eral exploration,  timber  harvest,  graz- 
ing, recreation,  and  other  multiple 
uses  in  areas  adjacent  to  national 
parks.  These  delays  will  certainly  have 
a  negative  impact  on  jobs  and  the 
economies  In  communities  adjacent  to 
national  parks. 

I  do  not  discount  the  need  to  restate 
our  intentions  for  protecting  and  en- 
hancing our  park  resources,  but  I 
cannot  support  H.R.  2379  as  the  ap- 
proach we  should  take.  Building  addi- 
tional layers  of  bureaucracy  for  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  existing 
reports  and  land  use  plans  is  unneces- 
sary, costly,  and  burdensome. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2V4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation  today.  I  will 
not  restate  the  arguments  made  by 
the  previous  gentlemen  who  have 
argued  against  the  term  "adjacent  to" 
and  "buffer  zone."  I  happen  to  believe 
that  this  is  indirectly  an  attempt  to 
impose  concepts  and  ideas  upon  local 
governments.  The  GAO  has  supported 
my  position,  I  believe  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  supported  that  position. 
"Adjacent"  is  not  defined.  It  would 
cause  imposition  upon  small  communi- 
ties. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  disturbs  me  most  about 
today— and  there  are  differences  of 
philosophy  on  the  legislation— there  Is 
no  one  here.  We  have  done  this  time 
after  time,  with  legislation  that  is  far- 
reaching,  we  debate  the  issue  on  a 
Monday,  with  nobody  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments, the  pros  and  cons,  and  I  can 
see  what  could  happen  tomorrow. 
"Oh.  this  is  a  good  vote  to  protect 
your  park."  when  in  fact  it  will  be  a 
detriment  to  your  local  communities 
and  the  areas  which  Congressmen  rep- 
resent. 
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I  would  suggest  very  strongly  that 
tomorrow.  If  we  can.  we  attempt  to 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  today  against 
this  legislation.  I  know  this  is  not  the 
chairman's  fault.  It  is  the  leadership's 
fault  again  to  bring  legislation  that  af- 
fects the  future  resources  of  this 
Nation  and  each  Individual  near  to 
these  parks. 

I  can  tell  you.  for  the  listening  audi- 
ence. I  look  here  and  we  have  five 
Members  on  this  floor.  That  is  unfor- 
timate.  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  will  bring  forth  important  legis- 


lation such  as  this  and  not  have  the 
body  here  to  hear  the  full  debate. 

So  I  will  strongly  urge  today  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation,  and  hopeful- 
ly tomorrow  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  some  of  the  argximents 
before  this  body  to  show  the  true 
effect,  backed  up  by  the  GAO.  backed 
up  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  to  show 
what  this  does  to  the  local  communi- 
ties. 

So  again.  I  urge  the  Members  who 
are  here,  small  though  the  number 
may  be.  and  those  Members  who  are 
not  here,  to  at  least  read  the  Journal 
and  understand  what  this  will  do  to 
their  areas  in  all  the  States  of  the 
United  States  other  than  Alaska. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  this  debate  has  shown 
one  thing.  It  has  been  very  obvious  to 
all  of  us  on  this  floor  today  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  going  on.  It  clearly  illus- 
trates that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
"adjacent  to"  means.  We  do  not  know 
if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  is  right.  We  do  not  know  if  I 
am  right.  We  do  not  know  If  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  Is  right. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  GAO  is  right. 

So  it  is  ambiguity  at  its  best.  It  is 
throwing  it  up  in  the  air  and  let  us  let 
it  all  fall  out  and  see  where  it  Is  going 
to  land.  But  I  think  when  we  carefully 
study  this,  we  carefully,  carefully  look 
at  it.  we  do  find  that  section  10  will 
create  the  problems  that  we  have  al- 
luded to.  Section  11  I  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  if  the  amendment  goes 
through,  and  I  think  if  it  is  as  innocu- 
ous as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  says 
it  is,  then  there  should  be  no  reason  to 
take  it  out.  But  we  notice  the  complete 
idea  of  not  taking  it  out,  of  leaving  it 
in,  and  if  it  as  bad  as  I  say  it  is,  there 
is  no  question  we  should  kick  it  out. 

I  would  think  that  if  every  Member 
who  has  a  park  in  his  district  would 
carefully  look  at  the  adjacent  towns, 
then  go  over  to  the  definition  section 
and  realize  if  he  has  a  sewer,  water, 
safe  sidewalks,  tennis  court,  anything 
for  which  he  gets  matching  funds  or 
any  Government  money  from,  has  to, 
according  to  this  bill,  right  in  the  defi- 
nition section,  has  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  look  at  it  and  give 
their  OK.  If  that  is  not  another  layer 
of  government.  I  do  hot  know  what  is. 
It  is  very  clear  in  the  bill. 

So  I  would  just  urge  if  we  were  able 
to  take  section  10  out,  if  we  are  able  to 
amend  paragraph  (b)  of  section  10,  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  because  then  I 
think  it  wUl  be  helping  the  internal 
parks.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  the  bill  should  be 
defeated  because  it  would  probably  be 
devastating    to    those    towns,    cities. 


rtmches.    business,    logging,    mining, 
that  are  contiguous  to  those  areas. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2379.  the 
National  Park  System  Protection  and 
Resources  Management  Act  of  1983. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  the 
Members  of  the  97th  Congress  gave 
their  overwhelming  319  to  84  endorse- 
ment to  H.R.  5162,  a  virtually  identical 
measure  developed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
SEIBERLING,  and  myself.  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this,  the 
98th  Congress,  will  give  this  successor 
bill  an  even  stronger  endorsement. 

Last  year,  the  need  was  great.  Exten- 
sive hearings  by  the  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  estab- 
lished a  voluminous  record  of  the 
threats  now  facing  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  335-unit  na- 
tional park  system.  That  record  of- 
fered irrefutable  evidence  of  the  ero- 
sion of  our  resource  base  through 
theft,  vandalism,  Park  Service  mis- 
management, man-mawle  encroach- 
ments, air  and  water  pollution,  and  a 
battery  of  other  pressures. 

I  will  not  recount  those  findings 
here.  Rather,  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—if they  have  not  already  done 
so— to  read  for  themselves  the  800-plus 
pages  of  testimony  received  by  that 
subcommittee.  The  evidence  certainly 
should  shock  and  sadden  esw:h  and 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Those  hearings  led  us— the  then 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee— 
to  develop  the  legislation  which  is  es- 
sentially identical  to  that  before  you 
today.  We  attempted  to  isolate  the 
principal  causes  of  these  frightening 
conditions  and  to  formulate  an  effec- 
tive program  to  mitigate  or,  if  possible, 
to  eliminate,  those  causes.  We  shaped, 
reshaped,  and  refined  each  sentence  of 
that  measure,  constantly  aware  of  the 
need  to  balance  conservation  values 
with  the  needs  of  modem  society  and 
the  rights  of  each  unit's  neighbors, 
visitors,  and  users. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  I  believe 
we  did  it  well.  The  bill  before  you 
today  offers  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  riches  of  the  parks  will 
be  preserved  for  the  many  generations 
to  follow  ours.  It  seeks  to  combat  the 
problems  damaging  the  parks  by: 

First,  requiring  the  National  Park 
Service  to  prepare  a  "State  of  the 
Parks  Report,"  a  detailed  inventory  of 
the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
each  park  unit  and  the  condition  of 
those  resources; 

Second,  mandating  that  resource 
management  plans  for  each  unit  be 
prepared  and  updated  at  least  bienni- 
ally; 

Third,  establishing  a  Federal  inter- 
agency consultation  process  designed 
to  identify  possible  threats  to  park  re- 
sources from  federally  supported  ac- 
tivities on  lands  adjacent  to  or  within 
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a  park  vinlt's  boundeuies  and,  when- 
ever po^ible,  to  implement  actions 
needed  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on 
park  resources; 

Pourthl  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance I  to  any  governmental  unit 
within  OB  adjacent  to  units  of  the  park 
system  wlhen  cooperation  or  technical 
assistanc^  is  likely  to  promote  protec- 
tion of  pirk  resources;  and 

Fifth,  Assuring  an  adequate  number 
and  distribution  of  personnel  with  suf- 
ficient scientific  and  professional  ex- 
pertise to  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
source management  activities. 

The  bi^l  before  you  today  also  clear- 
ly demorstrates  a  sensitivity  to  and  a 
considention  for  the  needs  and  rights 
of  park  u  nit  neighbors  and  users. 

It  does  not  run  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  inholders.  It  does  not  entan- 
gle local  fovemments  in  a  new  bureau- 
cratic we  b  from  which  they  can  never 
hope  to  e  merge. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  finally 
admit  ttiat  administrative  assurances 
and  ad  hoc  programs  do  not  and 
cannot  work  very  well.  If  we  hope  to 
save  theiie  natural  and  cultural  treas- 
ures for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans anc  the  world  we  must  institu- 
tionalize a  process  which  will  promote 
their  pre  servation. 

We  ciinnot  establish  procedures 
which  will  give  ironclad  guarantees 
that  no  damage  will  be  allowed  to 
occur.  The  realities  of  modem  life 
makes  that  an  impossible  task.  But- 
through  adoption  of  H.R.  2379— we 
can  inve!  t  in  a  process  to  promote  the 
protectic  n  of  these  precious  resources. 

Enviro  imental  protection  is  both  an 
art  and  1 1  science.  It  is  an  art  because 
we  caruiot  assure  the  precision  and 
predictal  liUty  which  some  might 
demand.  Hard  and  fast  formulas  must, 
at  times,  give  way  to  general  reasona- 
ble adapations.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  definition  of  "adjacent."  Congres- 
sional oversight,  however,  can  assume 
that  these  general  guidelines  are  fairly 
implemeited.  The  ultimate  success  of 
H.R.  237 ),  therefore,  wiU  rest  with  the 
diligence  of  this  body  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  bi  rdens  and  sacrifices  called  for 
by  H.R.  2379  are  small  in  comparison 
to  the  be  nef  its  hundreds  of  missions  of 
people  r(  sap  through  the  existence  of  a 
readily  siccessible,  quality  park  experi- 
ence. I  irge  your  strong  support  for 
this  imp  >rtant  legislation. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleaguiis  here  today  who  stand  in 
support  of  H.R.  2379,  National  Park 
System  Protection  and  Resources 
Management  Act  of  1983. 

The  nitional  park  system  is  one  of 
the  grea  ^st  contributions  this  country 
has  eveif  made  to  the  world.  The  very 
concept  bf  a  national  park  is  a  unique- 
ly Amer  can  idea.  It  expresses,  I  think, 
something  essential  about  our  charac- 


ter as  a  people— that  we  came  to  this 
continent  not  only  to  conquer  and  to 
use  its  national  resources,  but  also  to 
cherish,  to  preserve,  to  study,  and  to 
be  at  peace  with  it.  The  parks  are 
more  than  playgrounds,  more  than 
museums.  They  are  living  testimony  of 
which  we  need  to  be  more  aware  now 
than  ever  before.  I  think  history  will 
judge  us  on  how  diligent  we  are  in  pro- 
tecting these  areas  as  our  country 
changes  and  grows. 

America  has  changed  and  grown, 
and  with  it  the  challenge  to  our  park 
system.  More  than  a  century  ago  when 
Yellowstone  became  our  first  national 
park,  it  was  eui  isolated  island  in  a 
huge  sea  of  unofficial  wilderness.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  most  of  our 
parks,  even  many  of  the  most  recently 
created.  They  were  protected  by  their 
very  isolation  as  much  as  they  were 
protected  by  the  laws  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  passed.  But  that  is  no 
longer  entirely  the  case. 

The  1980  State  of  the  Parks  Report 
delivered  some  truly  startling  conclu- 
sions. It  told  us  that  our  parks  from 
one  end  of  the  country  are  in  trouble. 
They  are  being  hammered  relentlessly 
by  overcrowding,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, excessive  noise,  blight,  and  a  list 
of  threats  to  their  continued  existence 
that  sounds  like  a  telling  of  modem 
urban  woes.  And  what  is  being  lost  is 
not  so  much  the  roads  and  visitor  fa- 
cilities and  sewage  systems  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  from  the  adminis- 
tration when  it  bemoans  the  "deplora- 
ble" state  of  parks  and  calls  for  a  new 
era  of  "good  stewardship"  to  correct  it. 
What  is  being  lost  are  the  very  things 
we  created  the  parks  for— wildlife, 
plant  communities,  sweeping  vistas, 
geology,  the  soils,  important  archae- 
ological, cultural  and  scientific  re- 
sources. This  is  happening.  It  is  well- 
documented.  I  doubt  if  you  will  hear  a 
single  voice  to  dispute  this  alarming, 
basic  fact.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
invest  in  maintenance  of  a  museum, 
when  the  Van  Goghs  and  the  Rem- 
brandts  are  crumbling  before  our  very 
eyes? 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  moved  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  bring  this  bill  before  the 
House  today— and  which,  I  might  add, 
moved  the  House  itself  to  approve 
very  similar  legislation  last  year  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  modest  bill,  although  my  colleagues 
will  hear  many  an  immodest  claim 
against  it.  Let  me  state  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  that  this  bill  does  not 
create  any  buffer  zones  around  the 
parks.  It  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  anyone  else  a  veto  over 
any  decision  that  he  does  not  already 
have.  It  merely  requires  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  an 
action  that  potentially  could  have 
some  significant  impact  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  national  park,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  apprised 


of  that  action  and  given  an  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  it.  In  many  cases, 
probably  the  majority,  the  Secretary 
will  be  commenting  to  himself.  In  all 
cases,  such  notification  and  comment 
must  take  place  within  strict  time 
limits  and  will  not  form  the  basis  for 
any  litigation.  Surely  this  is  a  sensible 
thing  to  require. 

I  do  understand  the  fears  and  trepi- 
dations of  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  this  bill.  I  have  seen  many 
times  what  I  call  Udall's  law  of  unin- 
tended consequences  at  work  in  our 
Government.  Programs,  laws,  and  poli- 
cies we  approve  often  do  not  work  out 
the  way  we  had  planned  or  grow  Into 
things  we  did  not  foresee.  And  in  the 
course  of  this  legislation  I  have  heard 
numerous  expressions  of  what  might 
happen  under  this  legislation.  Some  of 
them  are  more  far  fetched  than 
others. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  that  happens  we  have  the  power  to 
change  what  we  create.  This  is  not  a 
bill  that  could  possibly  Institute  any 
irreversible  ills.  On  the  contrary  if  we 
do  not  act  favorably  on  this  legislation 
we  run  the  very  grave  risk  of  permit- 
ting, through  our  inaction,  some  of 
the  most  irreversible  ills  imaginable— 
the  slow  and  steady  strangulation  of 
some  of  our  most  precious  resources, 
the  work  of  generations  of  the  most 
far-sighted  Americans. 

I  believe  this  is  the  real  choice  the 
House  faces  today.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  clearer  choice— and  no  clearer 
time  to  express  it— than  for  the  House 
to  say  that  it  will  not  allow  fears  of 
the  consequences  of  requiring  our 
Government  to  make  infonned  deci- 
sions to  stand  in  the  way  of  preserving 
one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  gifts  to 
her  sons  and  daughters  all  over  the 
world.* 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
>  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  would  like 
to  reserve  that  time,  please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  kind  of  hoping  I  would  get 
the  last  word,  but  I  will  acquiesce  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  ray  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

If  I  say  anything  that  the  gentleman 
finds  egregiously  wrong,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him. 

Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  other 
things,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  on 
pages  8  and  9  of  the  committee  report, 
the  term  "adjacent  to"  is  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  I  would  just  like  to 


read  one  paragraph.  After  the  discus- 
sion of  what  would  be  meant,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  statute,  by  the  words  "ad- 
jacent to,"  It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  committee  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to 
Federal  actions  occurring  outside  the  park 
boundaries  would  In  no  way  constitute  the 
actual  or  implied  creation  of  buffer  zones 
around  the  park.  This  Is  clearly  the  case 
since  the  bill  does  not  provide  the  SecreUry 
or  anyone  else  with  any  new  substantive  au- 
thority to  protect  parks  or  to  prohibit  any 
Federal  action. 

So  that  deals  with  the  effect  of  the 
words  "adjacent  to,"  which  is  that 
they  have  no  substantive  effect,  but 
only  a  procedural  effect  in  requiring 
that  the  Secretary  be  notified. 

I  overspoke  myself  in  one  respect. 
This  bill  does  give  the  Secretary  new, 
additional  authority  in  one  case,  and 
one  case  only.  On  page  17  of  the  biU, 
subparagraph  (f)(1)(A),  it  says  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  proposed  Federal 
action  would  occur  upon  federally 
owned  lands  or  waters  within  the  au- 
thorized boundary  of  a  national  park 
system  unit,  the  proposing  Federal 
agency  shall  comply  fully  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary. 

Actually,  that  general  authority 
exists  already  in  the  present  laws  gov- 
erning the  national  parks.  All  this 
does  is  make  it  explicit.  Before  Federal 
actions  can  take  place  on  Federal 
lands  within  a  park,  the  Secretary  s 
recommendations  must  be  complied 
with.  To  that  extent,  if  it  does  give 
any  jurisdiction,  it  gives  that  to  the 
Secretary,  and  I  carmot  imagine  any- 
body quarreling  with  that,  because  the 
Secretary  is  charged  by  law  with  pro- 
tecting the  resources  of  the  national 
parks  and  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  also  supposed 
to  do  that  under  existing  law.  So  much 
for  that. 

I  would  simply  say  once  more  that 
there  is  a  problem:  Namely,  how  to 
protect  our  national  parks.  The  prob- 
lem is  vaster  than  the  subject  matter 
of  this  bill,  but  this  bill  does  one  thing, 
and  with  the  exception  of  what  I  have 
just  mentioned,  one  thing  only  on  this 
controversial  issue:  It  requires  that 
other  agencies  notify  the  Secretary 
and  it  requires  the  Secretary  to  consid- 
er the  impact  of  his  actions  or  other 
agencies'  actions  on  a  park. 

That  is  the  siun  and  substance  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mrr-Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  the  first  one, 
what  is  that  you  were  reading  from? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Your  commit- 
tee's report?  Your  staff  people  wrote 
this? 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Your  commit- 
tee's report,  and  mine. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Our  commit- 
tee report,  our  own  people,  our  own 
staff  people? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Correct 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  see.  I  was 
just  curious. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Approved  by  the 
committee,  and  dissented  from  by 
some  members  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  We  call  that 
bootstrapping  in  some  areas,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  report  is  to 
make  clear  and  elaborate  what  Con- 
gress intended  by  language  used  in  the 
bill.  There  is  a  whole  page  discussing 
how  the  words  "adjacent  to"  should  be 
interpreted. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  should  prob- 
ably apologize  to  the  gentleman.  I  un- 
derstand he  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  outside  report,  not 
from  our  committee,  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  was  referring  to  smother 
report.  Apparently  that  is  one  I  have 
not  seen. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  apologize 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  get  that.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  had  that  in  his 
possession. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  try  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  and  see  what  it  says.  I  am, 
naturally,  very  interested. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rowland)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2379)  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  management  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  SPONSOR  OF  H.R.  555 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  sponsor  of  H.R. 
555,  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks during  the  debate  on  H.R.  2379 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CALL  FOR  REPEAL  OF  THE 
25TH  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  June,  I  reintroduced  a  resolution 
to  repeal  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This  reflects  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  a  commitment  that  I  have  had 
for  seven  consecutive  Congressses, 
ever  since  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  calling  for 
the  25th  amendment,  which  I  objected 
to,  when  it  was  debated  as  a  resolution 
on  this  House  floor.  I  was  one  of  the 
28  Members  voting  no,  but  I  was  the 
only  one  giving  reasons  in  the  Record 
for  that  vote. 

I  feel  today  as  strongly  as  I  ever 
have  that  the  25th  amendment  is  a 
threat  to  the  orderly  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  elective  and  democratic 
processes  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  course,  we  value  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  should  properly  do  so,  be- 
cause it  assures  that  the  Government 
is  elected  and  that  it  is  bound  by  fun- 
damental law. 

But  laws  and  constitutions  are  only 
as  strong  as  the  will  of  the  people  to 
keep  those  laws.  A  government  re- 
spects law  only  if  the  leadership  is 
committed  to  law,  and  we  know  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  Founding  Fathers  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  also  knew 
that  that  was  a  profound  truth  that 
had  to  be  confronted. 

In  the  25th  amendment  we  have  a 
device  that  is  intended  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  succession  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  also  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President.  But  we  also  have 
an  unintended  standing  invitation  to 
overthrow  the  Presidency  through  the 
operation  of  the  disability  clause,  an 
integral  part  of  the  25th  amendment 
and  one  which,  unfortunately,  is  very 
little  realized  both  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  by  the  general  public,  as 
I  have  found  out  ever  since  the  debate 
on  the  resolution. 

We  have  already  lived  through  the 
reality  of  two  unelected  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  an  unelected  President. 
This,  I  am  sure,  was  a  thing  that  was 
most  feared  by  those  who  wrote  the 
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Constitution.  What  they  thought  of 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  or  any 
office  similar  to  that  Is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  10  years  of 
our  national  existence  they  did  not 
er  to  provide  for  any  such 
was  the  Continental  Con- 
riod.  and  It  was  not  until 
tltutional  Convention  that 
the  concipt  of  the  Presidency  was  de- 
bated v«y.  very  strenuously.  There 
were  great  heated  arg\iments,  many  of 
the  Ju^fupentB  reaching  the  point  of 
stating  Ihat  there  was  a  question 
whether  lor  not  such  an  office  should 
be  created  at  all. 

So  given  what  has  happened  now.  as- 
toundingiy.  In  light  of  this  history— 
but.  unibrtunately.  I  say.  because  I 
was  hopltig  and  praying  my  fears  and 
predictions  would  not  be  realized,  and 
certainly  I  never  expected  it  in  my 
lifetime-fsure  enough,  less  than  8 
years  after  the  adoption  of  that 
amendinent,  the  worst  of  those  fears 
were  realized,  so  that  in  those  circum- 
stances we  have  ended  up  with  un- 
elected  Vice  Presidents  and  an  vmelect- 
ed  Presltjent. 

It  was: a  criminal  culpability  or  an 
erstwhile  criminal  culpability  that 
forced  tl>e  first  resignation,  and  later 
It  was  t^e  erstwhile  criminal  conduct 
esident  that  forced  him  to 
der  the  threat  of  prosecution, 
the  first  and  only  time  in 
ry  that  has  resulted  in  our 
unelected  President. 


of  the 
resign 
leading 
our  hist 
having 
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What  1  think  few  of  us  remember  is 
that  before  President  Nixon  resigned, 
it  was  hi$  then  Chief  of  Staff,  together 
with  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  who 
contemplated  using  and  appealing  to 
the  25th[  amendment  to  force  him  out 
of  offic*  if  he  did  not  quit.  Even 
though  the  25th  amendment  was  not 
directly  [  invoked,  the  President's 
powers  were  effectively  shorn,  because 
those  s4me  two  powerful  Individuals 
issued  orders  that  they  had  to  approve 
anything  ordered  by  the  President  at 
that  poiiit. 

In  othter  words,  the  President  might 
issue  commands  under  those  circum- 
stances, put  they  are  dead  letters. 

This  L;  as  close  to  a  palace  coup  as 
this  couj  itry  has  ever  seen,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  height  or  influence  of 
some  of  the  historical  figures  that 
have  interspersed  our  history,  some 
even  subsequently  accused  of  treason. 
Aaron  Efurr.  for  example. 

It  is  nbt  only  until  our  time  and  our 
generatijon  that  we  have  seen  anything 
even  th^  likes  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the 
person  df  such  individuals  as  the  then 
Chief  ol  Staff,  later  Secretary  of  State 
under  tils  administration.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander H  Elig. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
viewed  liy  his  staff,  that  is.  principally 
those  t\ro  chief  staffers,  as  dangerous 
and  lrT<  sponsible.  They  were  operat- 


ing outside  the  law  and  outside  the 
Constitution  by  Isolating  him  and  not 
invoking  the  judgment  of  anyone  else. 
It  was  perhaps  a  well  meant  conspir- 
acy in  their  eyes,  but  a  conspiracy, 
nevertheless.  They  had  the  tool  of  the 
25th  tunendment  to  use  as  a  last 
resort,  which  they  did  not  have  to  be- 
cause Mr.  Nixon  acceded  to  the  threat 
and  resigned. 

Now.  I  might  at  this  point  also  evoke 
something  else  that  happened  to  that 
first  Vice  President  who  resigned  in 
the  face  of  threats,  for  in  his  case,  in 
fact,  it  sounds  strange  to  even  mention 
the  name  of  Spiro  Agnew.  He  is  a  non- 
person.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  superior  to  that.  We  look  down 
askance  to  the  so-called  banana  Re- 
publics where  you  have  palace  coups, 
military  takeovers  and  the  like,  assas- 
sinations, and  do  not  realize  that  we 
may  have  that  beam  in  our  eye.  as  well 
as  these  neighbors  with  the  mote  in 
theirs;  but  Mr.  Spiro  Agnew  wrote  a 
book,  which  incidentally  very  few  have 
bothered  to  review  or  report.  The  pe- 
culiar title  of  his  book  Is.  "Go  Quietly. 
Or  Else." 

In  reading  the  book,  one  sees  that 
Mr.  Agnew  refers  to  that  phrase  be- 
cause he  was  called  by  Alexander  Halg 
and  told  in  those  words.  "Go  quietly. 
Get  out.  or  else,"  but  Mr.  Agnew  goes 
further  in  his  book  and  his  clear  inter- 
pretation is  that  that  threat  was  more 
than  as  a  physical  threat,  that  is.  "If 
you  don't  quit,  you're  going  to  get 
hit,"  in  good  old  gangster  fashion  in 
the  sense  that  that  word  hit  is  used. 

Now,  that  is  terrible,  very  terrible, 
because  the  man  writing  that  book 
was  the  Vice  President  of  our  country. 
Whether  he  ended  in  disgrace  or  not 
does  not  separate  those  of  us  who 
argued  and  debated  here  and  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  passed  the  resolution 
that  created  this  tool  or  weapon,  de- 
pending on  the  point  of  view,  from 
continuing  to  consider  the  job  unfin- 
ished and  in  constant  need  of  review. 

I  think  really  the  only  thing  is  by  re- 
pealing this  most  untoward  amend- 
ment. The  25th  amendment  allows  the 
President  to  be  declared  disabled,  but 
by  whom?  By  unelected  officials  of  the 
Government. 

This  is  why  I  was  Incredulous  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee then  brought  up  that  resolu- 
tion. I  looked  at  the  wording  for  the 
first  time  here  and  saw  those  particu- 
lar clauses  that  had  to  do  with  the  cri- 
teria establishing  the  disability  of  the 
President  and  the  phrases  used,  and  I 
went  to  the  chairman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  questioning.  I  caused  him  to 
become  furious  and  he  ended  up  cuss- 
ing me  under  his  breath. 

I  thought  this  was  bad  then,  but  it 
was  just  my  personal  experience. 
What  it  did  was  further  anchor  down 
my  intention  to  pursue  those  ques- 
tions, because  that  is  my  nature. 


The  questions  were  not  answered 
then  and  they  have  not  been  answered 
since,  only  except  by  circumstances 
and  events  that  I  think  show  a  clear 
and  continuing  danger  to  the  stability 
of  our  form  of  government. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  Well,  the 
questions  I  asked  were,  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  here  that  when  a 
majority  of  the  governing  body  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  is  disabled  or 
unable  to  discharge  his  duties  as  President, 
they  shall  then  declare  him  unable  and  dis- 
abled. Then  the  Congress  shall  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  persons— 

does  not  say  how,  whether  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  one  or 
the  Senate  two.  or  what.  It  just  says 
the  Congress. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  words,  "a  ma- 
jority of  the  governing  body  will 
govern."  Where  in  our  Constitution, 
where  in  our  statutes,  do  we  define 
what  the  majority  of  the  governing 
body  is? 

The  chairman  looked  at  me  and  said, 
disgustingly,  "Why.  you  know  what 
that  means.  It  means  the  Cabinet." 

But  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cabinet  Is  a  nonconstl- 
tutional  word.  You  do  not  find  Cabinet  any- 
where in  the  Constitution.  You  are  using 
majority  of  the  governing  body. 

At  that  point  was  when  he  cussed 
me. 

Now,  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  impera- 
tive that  we  know  exactly  what  those 
words  mean. 

Obviously,  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger, then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  Alexander  Halg,  felt 
that  they  could  muster  a  majority  of 
the  governing  body,  to-wit,  the  Cabi- 
net and  declare  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
unable  to  discharge  his  functions  as 
the  elected  President  of  this  great 
country. 

So  that  whom  does  this  amendment 
give  the  power  to  declare  a  President 
disabled?  Unelected  officials  of  the 
Government. 

I  know  that  the  men  who  wrote 
those  constitutional  phrases  never  In- 
tended that  unelected  individuals 
should  have  the  power  to  unseat  the 
elected. 

The  amendment  assumes  that  all 
the  President's  staff  and  Cabinet  are 
loyal  to  him,  that  they  will  not  devel- 
op ambitions  to  unseat  him. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  and  it  is 
in  the  record  for  all  to  see,  I  do  not 
speak  one  way  here  or  then  any  differ- 
ent than  what  I  am  saying  now,  and 
the  scenes  I  had  were  that  this  was 
reminiscent  of  the  old  Roman  Senate 
days  of  intrigue  and  ambitions,  and  as 
Madison  said,  "The  bold  seeking 
power,"  and  all  the  mischief  that  led 
to.  that  history  records. 
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Or  as  I  said  in  1965.  more  recently, 
the  French  Republic.  Third  French 
Republic,    all    the   intrigues,   all   the 


counterlntrigues.  all  the  power  plays, 
this  Is  true  of  human  government  all 
through  history.  Who  are  we  to  think 
we  are  exempt  from  those  foibles  and 
weaknesses? 

So  that  here  in  this  25th  amend- 
ment is  an  assumption  that  something 
that  has  never  been  recorded  in  histo- 
ry is  going  to  happen  here. 

We  have  already  seen  what  happens 
when  the  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
political  fire  storm.  And  this  is  what  I 
said  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  now  that  we 
should  think  of  the  possibility  open 
here  for  the  first  time  in  this  proposal. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine,  as  we  peer  into 
the  future,  periods  of  great  passion, 
turmoil,  such  as.  say,  the  Civil  War 
100  years  ago.  Then  the  potential  and 
the  interpretation  of  this.  We  cannot 
in  drafting  legislation  assume  that  the 
powers  hereby  created  are  going  to  be 
used  by  angels,  but  rather  we  should 
always  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  used— could  be  used  by 
devils. 

But  we  have  already  seen  what  hap- 
pens when  we  do  have  these  periods  of 
great  passion,  dissent,  controversy, 
conflict.  The  President  finds  himself 
isolated,  and  then  subsequently  forced 
from  office  by  his  friends  who  it  turns 
out  have  other  loyalties,  other  wishes 
than  to  serve  their  erstwhile  leader. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  apologist  for 
President  Nixon.  But  I  say  that  it  was 
the  power  and  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
remove  him  if  that  were  to  be  the  out- 
come. Not  the  power  of  his  staff  to 
force  him  out.  The  Constitution  gave 
the  power  of  judgment  to  the  Con- 
gress which  Is  elected  and  not  to  Al 
Halg  or  Henry  Kissinger  who  were  not 
and  never  have  been. 

The  actions  of  Halg  and  Kissinger 
were  taken,  they  say.  because  they 
were  responsible  to  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency— more  than  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  That  begs  the  issue.  The 
fact  is.  they  were  not  being  loyal  to 
the  Constitution  which  provides  a  way 
to  eliminate  a  President  who  has  com- 
mitted high  crimes  or  is  incapacitated, 
except  as  in  these  protocols  in  this 
25th  amendment  for  the  first  time. 

But  therein  is  the  rub.  The  25th 
amendment  blurrs  this  power  by  dele- 
gating it  to  those  who  surroimd  the 
President,  by  allowing  the  President's 
advisers  a  complete  power  to  force  him 
out  of  office  in  a  time  when  he  faces 
the  judgment  of  Congress  or  of  the 
people.  This  is  what  happened  in  1974. 
Let  us  think  about  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  happened  the  last 
time  that  a  President  was  assaulted 
and  almost  killed.  And  what  is  the 
shock  of  so  many  Americans  when  the 
same  Individual,  this  time  Secretary  of 
State  Haig,  says,  "I  am  in  charge"? 

Can  we  afford  to  overlook  the  fragil- 
ity of  this?  This  was  the  impelling 
reason  I  asked  for  resolutions  in  1975, 
1976,  to  pursue  the  10  years  of  silence 


that  impacted  on  our  national 
processes,  which  incidentally  were  the 
reason  why  the  25th  amendment  was 
brought  up  and  passed  out  under  great 
and  overdrtimatized  atmosphere. 

Suppose  something  happens  today. 
Suppose  something  happens  6  weeks 
from  now  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
great,  great  emotional  and  political 
stress  by  untoward  events  happening 
not  only  domestically  but  internation- 
ally, and  suddenly  we  have  to  worry 
about  this. 

I  say  we  have  been  lucky  more  than 
what  some  people  are  saying  that  it 
proved  that  this  did  work  when  we 
had  the  crisis  of  1973-74. 

But  even  if  you  did  have  a  case  in 
which  the  President  were  gravely  ill. 
this  would  not  develop  so  fast  or  last 
so  long  that  the  Congress  could  not,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  make  that  deci- 
sion. If  there  were  a  Wilson  situation. 
Congress  would  have  the  time  to  make 
the  necessary  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  serve.  And  this  was 
another  argument  I  advanced  at  the 
time  that  the  resolution  was  being 
pressed  upon  us.  The  assumption  here 
was  that  there  was  nothing  and  never 
had  been  thought  of  by  the  Congress 
or  the  Constitution  in  anticipation  of 
situations  such  as  the  long,  lingering 
incapacity  of  President  Wilson  in  the 
1920's.  And  then  of  course  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  assumption  to  the  Presidency  by 
the  Vice  President.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Presidency,  my  answer  to  the 
chairman  was  the  ship  of  state  sails  se- 
renely on.  the  Nation  survived. 

But  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
first  Congress.  1789.  foresaw  and 
passed  statutory  implementation  for 
that  article  2  proviso  on  the  succes- 
sion—very stark  proviso.  But  what  was 
that  statutory  implementation  the 
first  Congress  passed— actually  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  there  would 
be  specific  instances  foreseeable  by  no 
human  where  something  would 
happen  and  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency would  be  vacated.  And  so.  they 
provided  a  statute  that  simply  said 
that  if  any  such  thing  did  happen  and 
there  remained  1V4  years  or  more  in 
that  unexpended  term  of  the  Presi- 
dential Office,  that  then  there  should 
be  an  election  so  that  the  people  could 
choose  the  leader. 

What  was  wrong  with  that?  What- 
ever happened  after  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  dilemma— in  1927  he  had  the 
succession  law  which  amended  that 
first  statutory  proviso  which  I  think 
history  will  show  was  a  terrible  mis- 
take, because  it  set  up  the  succession 
laws  that  were  in  force,  that  those  pro- 
ponents of  the  25th  amendment  were 
saying  were  so  inadequate.  And  maybe 
they  were.  But  not  the  original  act. 
That  showed  clearly  what  the  men 
serving  our  Government  at  the  time  of 
its  initial  periods  and  still  fresh  from 


writing  the  Constitution  had  In  mind 
about  unelected  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  point  is  the  right  to  judge  a 
President's  ability  to  serve  in  office 
ought  never  to  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  coterie  of  unelected.  unde- 
fined group  of  people  as  it  is  In  this 
25th  amendment.  That  kind  of  power 
should  never  have  been  exercised  by 
any  but  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in 
the  other  part  of  the  article  having  to 
do  with  impeachment,  removal  from 
office.  It  is  far  less  likely  that  the  Con- 
gress, being  large  and  diverse  and  di- 
rectly accountable  would  ever  seek  to 
conspire  successfully  against  a  Presi- 
dent than  would  a  small  group  of  am- 
bitious Cabinet  officers.  And  this  was 
proven  even  during  times  of  extreme 
stress,  as  during  the  times  of  the  at- 
tempt to  impeach  President  Johnson. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  25th  amendment  is  that 
maybe  imder  some  circumstances  it 
could  work.  But  it  is  far  less  likely 
that  it  really  protects  the  Constitution 
than  it  is  that  it  endangers  the  right 
of  the  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  remain  in  office  no  matter  how 
disgruntled  his  advisers  might  become, 
how  ambitious  they  might  be,  or  how 
much  they  want  to  take  powers  into 
their  own  hands. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: ) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Termessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  BtTRTON  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  October  3 
through  October  6,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Rose  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  the  week  of  October  3. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Denny  Smith)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Lott,  for  60  minutes,  October  3. 

Mr.  Loeptler.  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Lott.  for  60  minutes,  October  4. 

Mr.  LoETTLER.  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 4. 

Mr.  Lott.  for  60  minutes.  October  5. 

Mr.  LoETFLER,  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  Lott.  for  60  minutes,  October  6. 
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Mr.  l4^rTtSR,  for  80  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 6. 

Mr.  Lc  TT,  for  60  minutes,  October  7 

Mr.  Lqkffler,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  L^TT.  for  60  minutes.  October 

n. 

Mr.  Lqdtler.  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Mr. 
18. 

Mr.  IxJwnjSR.  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 13. 

Mr.  Li)TT,  for  60  minutes.  October 
19. 

Mr.  lidEFFLBR, 


L>TT.  for  60  minutes,  October 
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for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  L^TT,  for  60  minutes,  October 
20. 

Mr.  L^EFTLER,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 20. 

Mr.  iJpTi,  for  80  minutes,  October 
21. 

Mr.  LierrLER,  lor  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 2i. 

Mr.  TJfiTi,  for  60  minutes,  October 
24. 

Mr.  L^EFFLZR,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 24. 

Mr.  I^TT,  for  60  minutes,  October 
25. 

Mr.  L^EFTLER,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 25. 

Mr.  I^)TT,  for  60  minutes.  October 
26. 

Mr.  Li)ErrLER.  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 26. 

Mr.  U)TT,  for  60  minutes,  October 
27. 

Mr.  L^EFTLER,  for  80  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Mr.  I|)TT,  for  60  minutes,  October 
28. 

Mr.  LtETLER,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  I^yrr.  for  60  minutes.  October 
31. 

Mr.  LtEPTLER,  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mr.  ^<ALKER.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  allowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest o:  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  ;heir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneou  s  material: ) 

Mr.  AuNUNzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  G  DNZALEZ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Ms.  MlKULSKI. 

Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Udall. 


of 


EX  PENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  ujianimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  auid  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LoKEN,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarki  i  on  the  bill  H.R.  3576. 

Mr.  Eeretjter.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rem  Eurks  on  H.R.  2379  In  the  Com- 
mittee <  if  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denny  Smith)  and  to  in- 
clude ettraiieous  coatter:) 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  aIorrison  of  Washington. 


in- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  trxily  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termination  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska: 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  (Dctober  14,  1983; 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
Ijer  2.  1983,  through  October  8,  as  ■National 
Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983:"  and 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


his  approval  bills  and  resolutions 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  September  30,  1983: 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14.  1983. 
On  October  1,  1983: 

H.R.  3415.  An  act,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Goveniment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  137.  An  act  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proclama 
tlon  designating  the  period  from  October  2 
1983  through  October  8.  1983.  as  "National 
Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983": 

H.J.  Res.  284.  An  act  commemorating  the 
25th  Aimiversary  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration: 

H.J.  Res.  366.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  extension  of  certain  insurance 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  communi- 
ty development,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  368.  An  act  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  and  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  consumer  products,  and  for 
other  puri>oses; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  week  of  October  2  through 
October  8.  1983.  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis 
Awareness  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9. 
1983,  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Weelt." 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  conamittee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  October  4,  1983,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Alternative  Financing 
for  Public  Telecommunications,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  final  report  on  the  dem- 
onstration program  of  advertising  on  public 
broadcasting  stations,  pursuant  to  section 
1233(e)  of  Public  Law  97-35;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Conmierce. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  Presidential 
Determination  83-10  and  justification  for 
exercising  the  special  authority  authorizing 
the  furnishing  of  additional  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Sudan,  pursuant  to  section 
614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
report  on.  the  Department's  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  the 
period  October  1982  through  May  1983,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  BiLslness 


Act,   as   amended;    to   the   Committee   on 
Small  Business. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public 
Law  96-599;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  suid  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  4063.  A  blU  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking,   Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  direct 
medicare  reimbursement  for  services  per- 
formed by  registered  nurse  anesthetists; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Heftel    of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,   Mr.   Plippo,   Mr.   Dorgan, 
Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mr.    Jenkiiis,    Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  4065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  and  Im- 
prove the  Income  tax  treatment  of  life  In- 
surance companies  and  their  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  and  Mr.  Donnelly)  : 
H.R.'4066.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
NXJHzio,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  CJRANE,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Rosso : 
H.R.  4067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  abandonment  of 
intrastate  bus  transportation  and  State  reg- 
ulation of  practices  with  respect  to  that 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  lUlnois, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.    ToRRicELLi,    Mr.    Towns,    Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution 
deploring    the    assassination    of    Benlgno 
Aquino,  calling  for  the  conduct  of  a  thor- 
ough. Independent,  and  impartial  Investiga- 
tion of  that  assassination,  and  calling  for 
free  and  fair  elections  In  the  PhUipplnes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


H.R.  7:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Evaks  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McDade,    Mrs.    Martin    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Jones    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 
H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Weaver. 
H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Pashayan. 
H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 
H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Dorgan. 
H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
H.R.  3797:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3864:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  3918:  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
SUNiA,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Kogov- 
sek,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Mollohan. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  317:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Molin- 


ARi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Schumer, 

Mr.   Lehman   of  Florida,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr. 

Price,    Mr.    Owens,    Mr.    Boucher.    Mr. 

Wirth,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  La- 

gomarsino,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 

Corcoran,   Mr.    Fowler,   Mr.    Russo,   Mr. 

Dorgan,    Mr.    Gekas,    Mr.    Packard.    Mr. 

Carney,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Bateman.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Eckert,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Sikorski  and  Mr.  Con- 

YKRS, 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  and  Mr.  Roberts. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2379 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

(Amendments  to  the  Udall  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—(1)  Page  13,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  13  on  page  20  and 
substitute: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are 
within  any  unit  of  the  national  park  system, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  vested 
with  any  authority  to— 

(1)  issue  any  lease; 

(2)  authorize  or  permit  any  use,  occupan- 
cy, or  development  of  such  areas; 

(3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  waters  or  Interests  therein  or  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  timber  or  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  located  on  or  under 
such  areas. 

he  may  exercise  such  authority  only  after 
he  has  determined  that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  values  for  which  such  national 
park  system  unit  was  established  (Including 
the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  cultural  re- 
sources). Such  determination  shall  be  made 
only  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record.  The  process  for  col- 
lecting needed  information  and  evaluation 
thereof  may  be  Integrated  with  such  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  processes  as  are  re- 
quired by  other  law,  except  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  effect  upon  park  resources 
shall  be  a  separate  document  or  a  separate 
chapter  within  a  document  executed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  where  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
any  authority  described  In  Subsection  (a). 
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the  Secrlstary  may  exercise  such  authority 
only  aft^  he  has  determined  that  the  exer- 
cise of  si^h  authority  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant advferse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  naional  park  system  unit  was  estab- 
lished: except  that  if  the  Secreatry  deter- 
mines thkt— 

(1)  ani  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
values  fpr  which  the  national  parlc  system 
unit  was  established  are  clearly  of  lesser  Im- 
portance than  the  public  Interest  value  of 
the  proposed  action;  and 

(2)  the;  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  SUti  535.  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  the  Act  of 
August  lb,  1970  (84  Stat.  825:  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  la-7),  and  specific  provisions  of  law 
which  asublished  the  affected  national 
park  sysliem  unit, 

he  may  exercise  such  authority.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  record  of  such  deci- 
sion in  The  Federal  Register  and  transmit 
copies  of  such  decision  documents  to  the 
Commltqee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soiiTces  *f  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  he  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
sentativ<  s. 

(c)  Ths  section  shall  not  apply  to  Inland 
waters  e:  tcept  those  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  When  a  Federal  agency  or  In- 
strumen  Ality  undertakes  or  proposes  to  ap- 
prove an  action  within  or  adjacent  to  a  unit 
of  the  nitional  park  system  which  it  deter- 
mines m  ly  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  n  atural  or  cultural  resources  of  such 
unit,  sue  h  agency  or  instrumentality  shall— 

(1)  pnmptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
action  a,  the  time  it  is  planning  the  action, 
preparing  an  environmental  assessment  re- 
garding the  action,  or  preparing  an  environ- 
mental iknpact  statement  under  the  Nation- 
al Envirbnmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  for  the 
action: 

(2)  pr(  vide  the  Secretary  a  reasonable  op- 
portunit  y  to  comment  and  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  effect  of  the  Federal 
action  o  i  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  n  iitional  park  system  unit  concerned: 
and 

(3)  no  ify  the  Secretary  of  the  specific  de- 
cisions :  aade  in  response  to  the  comments 
and  recc  mmendations  of  the  Secretary. 
The  re<j  jirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  procedures 
establislied  by  the  Federal  agency  responsi- 
ble for  lindertaklng  or  approving  the  Feder- 
al action.  These  procedures  may  utilize  the 
procedu  res  developed  by  such  agency  pursu- 
ant to  he  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

(b)  F(  llowing  receipt  of  notification  pur- 
suant t3  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary 
shall  mike  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations i&  he  or  she  deems  appropriate  pur- 
suant t)  subsection  (a)(2)  as  promptly  as 
practica  ble  in  accordance  with  the  notifying 
agency'i  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
subsectfcn  (a).  In  any  instance  in  which  the 
Secretai'y  does  not  provide  comments  and 
recommendations  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
the  Secretary  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the 
appropi  iate  committees  of  Congress. 

(c)  FsUowing  receipt  of  the  notifying 
agency'i  decisions  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3),  the  SecreUry  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propria  «  committees  of  Congress.  Including 
the  authorizing  Committees  with  primary 
jurisdiction  for  the  program  under  which 
the  pro  50sed  action  Is  being  taken,  a  copy  of 
the  notifying  agency's  specific  decisions 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3),  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  comments  and  recom- 


mendations  made   pursuant   to   subsection 
(a)(2). 

(d)  In  any  instance  in  which  the  Secretary 
has  not  been  notified  of  a  Federal  agency's 
proposed  action  within  or  adjacent  to  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  and  on  his  or 
her  own  determination  finds  that  such 
action  may  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  such 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  head  of 
such  Federal  agency  In  writing.  Upon  such 
notification  by  the  Secretary,  such  agency 
shall  promptly  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Each  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  conducting  Federal  action 
upon  Federally  owned  lands  or  waters 
which  are  administered  by  the  Secretary 
and  which  are  located  within  the  authorized 
boundary  of  a  national  park  system  unit 
shall  not  approve  such  action  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  has  concurred  In  such 
action. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  ijermitted  by  law. 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  State  or  local  government  to 
carry  out  any  study  or  prepare  any  docu- 
ment or  response  to  comments  or  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing any  State  or  local  activity  supported  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  which  is  subject  to  this  subsection. 

(g)  The  following  Federal  actions  which 
constitute  a  major  and  necessary  component 
of  an  emergency  action  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section— 

( 1 )  those  necessary  for  safeguarding  of  life 
and  property: 

(2)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  a  de- 
clared state  of  disaster:  and 

(3)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  an  Immi- 
nent threat  to  national  security. 

Any  Federal  action  which  pertains  to  the 
control  of  air  space,  which  is  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or  which  is  re- 
quired for  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures  or  facilities  shall  also  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
—(2)  Page  26.  strike  out  line  21  and  ail  that 
follows  down  through  line  4  on  page  27. 


H.R. 2867 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
—Page  30.  after  line  25.  insert: 

EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Sec.  lOA.  (a)  Export— Subtitle  C  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"EXPORT  OF  HA2:ARD0US  WASTE 

"Sec  3016.  (a)  In  General.— Beginning 
twenty  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  no  person  may 
export  any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  section  3001  unless— 

"(1)  such  person  has  provided  the  notifica- 
tion required  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■•(2)  the  receiving  country  has  consented 
to  accept  such  hazardous  waste. 

"(3)  a  copy  of  the  receiving  country's  writ- 
ten consent  is  attached  to  the  manifest  ac- 
companying each  waste  shipment:  and 

'(4)  the  shipment  conforms  with  (A)  the 
terms  of  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try required  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or 
with  (B)  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
ceiving country  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f). 

"(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 


Hazardous  Waste  Control  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  to  implement  this 
section. 

"(c)  Notification.— Any  person  who  in- 
tends to  export  a  hazardous  waste  identified 
or  listed  under  section  3001  after  the  date 
beginning  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  shall,  before  such 
hazardous  waste  is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
United  States,  provide  notification  to  the 
Administrator.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  following  Information— 

•(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter: 
"(2)  the  types  and  estimated  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  to  be  exported: 

"(3)  the  estimated  frequency  or  rate  at 
which  such  waste  is  to  be  exported,  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  such  waste  is  to 
be  exported: 
"(4)  the  ports  of  entry: 
"(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  hazardous  waste  will  be  transported  to 
and  treated,  stored,  or  disposed  In  the  re- 
ceiving country:  and 

"(6)  the  name  and  address  of  the  ultimate 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facility. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Requesting  Consent 
OF  the  Receiving  Country.— Within  30  days 
of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  a  complete 
notification  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall— 

"(1)  forward  a  copy  of  the  notification  to 
the  government  of  the  receiving  country: 

"(2)  advise  the  government  that  United 
States  law  prohibits  the  export  of  hazard- 
ous waste  unless  the  receiving  country  con- 
sents to  accept  the  hazardous  waste  or  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  establishing  notice,  export,  and  en- 
forcement procedures  for  the  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste: 

"(3)  request  the  government  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  a  written  consent  or  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  of  the  notification:  and 
'(4)  forward  to  the  receiving  country  a  de- 
scription of  the  Federal  regulations  which 
would  apply  to  the  treatment,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  the  hazardous  waste  In  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Conveyance  of  Written  Consent  to 
Exporter.— Within  30  days  of  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  receiving  country's 
written  consent  or  objection  (or  any  subse- 
quent communication  withdrawing  a  prior 
consent  or  objection),  the  Administrator 
shall  forward  such  a  consent,  objection,  or 
other  communication  to  the  exporter. 

"(f)  International  Agreements.— Where 
there  exists  an  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  receiving 
country  establishing  notice  and  export  pro- 
cedures for  the  transportation,  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes, 
only  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(4)(B)  and  subsection  (g)  shall  apply. 

"(g)  Reports.— After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983,  any  person  who  ex- 
ports any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  this  subtitle  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator  no  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  a  report  siunmarizlng  the  types, 
quantities,  frequency,  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  all  such  hazardous  waste  exported 
during  the  previous  calendar  year. 

'(h)  Other  Standards.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  the  Administrator 
from  establishing  other  standards  for  the 


export  of  hazardous  wastes  under  section 
3002  or  section  3003  of  this  subtitle.". 

"(b)  Penalties.— Section  3008(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  Knowingly  exports  a  hazardous  waste 


identified  or  listed  under  section  3001  (A) 
without  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try or  (B)  if  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  receiving  country  under  sec- 
tion 3016(f),  in  a  manner  which  is  not  in 
conformance  with  such  agreement;". 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Page  39,  line  12,  strike  out  "or". 
Page  39,  line  18,  insert  "or". 
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HAZARDOUS 


lOUS  WASTE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OP  KARYLAND 
IN  TH  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1982 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
offering]  this  amendment  today  In 
order  to  close  a  major  loophole  in  the 
Resourci;  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act. 

Currently.  EPA  has  no  regrulatory 
authorlt&f  to  prevent  the  export  of 
hazardous  wastes  to  other  countries. 
My  amendment  will  provide  EPA  with 
the  authority  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
hazardous  wastes  if  the  receiving 
nation  does  not  certify  that  it  is  aware 
of  the  Hazardous  nature  of  the  waste, 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  receive  the 
shipment. 

This  amendment  does  not  mandate 
an  outright  ban  on  such  shipments.  I 
recognt£  the  fact  that  there  are  sever- 
al legitimate  reasons  for  exporting 
hazardous  wastes,  such  as  for  scientif- 
ic testinig,  reprocessing,  and  recycling. 
My  amendment  is  not  aimed  at  these 
shipmer  ts. 

The  f <  cus  of  my  amendment  is  those 
wastes  V  'hich  are  exported  to  avoid  the 
stringer  t  and  more  expensive  require- 
ments uhich  govern  the  disposal  of 
hazardo  us  wastes  in  this  country. 

We  n  ust  prevent  the  dumping  of 
hazardous  waste  on  unsuspecting 
Third  'Vorld  nations  and  we  must 
make  it  very  clear  to  other  countries 
that  we  will  not  export  our  problems 
onto  th(  tir  shores. 

There  have  been  several  incidences 
in  the  i  ast  few  years  where  American 
companies  have  sought  to  export 
wastes  i  n  order  to  dump  them  in  some- 
one elite's  backyard.  This  reflects 
poorly  on  our  country  and  harms  our 
foreign  policy  interests. 

In  M(  xico,  an  American  citizen  ille- 
gally disposed  of  PCB's  and  mercury 
sludge-fboth  extremely  hazardous 
sut)stances— in  an  abandoned  mine 
without  adequate  safeguards  to  the 
surrour  ding  area. 

Last  year  a  Florida  company  pro- 
posed t)  incinerate  large  quantities  of 
PCB-co  ntaminated  wastes  in  a  Hondu- 
ran  fac  llty  after  it  had  been  denied  an 
EPA  permit  for  PCB  incineration  in 
this  cov  mtry.  Once  the  Honduran  Gov- 
emmert  learned  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  waste,  it  refused  to 
permit  :.he  activity. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  if  the  receiv- 
ing cou  titry  was  notified  of  the  nature 
of  the  waste,  and  certified  it  was  will- 
ing to  a  ccept  it,  this  amendment  would 


provide  no  obstacle  to  the  shipment. 
However,  if  the  receiving  country  does 
not  want  the  shipment,  EPA  would 
have  the  authority  to  stop  the  ship- 
ment. 

Both  the  State  Department  and 
EPA  agree  that  the  RCRA  legislation 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  deal  with 
this  issue  and  I  have  worked  with  the 
EPA  to  create  the  least  administrative 
burden  on  that  Agency. 

Our  own  country  will  have  safe- 
guards from  the  ill  effects  of  hazard- 
ous waste  upon  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  should  take  an  equally  firm 
stand  on  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  bound  for  export  to  other 
countries.  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendment  to  insure  such  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2867.  as  Reported. 
Oftered  by  Ms.  Mokulski 

Page  30.  after  line  25,  insert: 

EXPORT  OF  hazardous  WASTE 

Sec.  lOA.  (a)  Export.— Subtitle  C  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

export  or  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

"Sec.  3016.  (a)  In  General.— Beginning 
twenty  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  no  person  may 
export  any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  section  3001  unless— 

"(1)  such  person  has  provided  the  notifica- 
tion required  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, 

"(2)  the  receiving  country  has  consented 
to  accept  such  hazardous  waste, 

"(3)  a  copy  of  the  receiving  country's  writ- 
ten consent  is  attached  to  the  manifest  ac- 
companying each  waste  shipment;  and 

■•{4)  the  shipment  conforms  with  (A)  the 
terms  of  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try required  pursuant  to  subsection  <e)  or 
with  (B)  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
ceiving country  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f). 

"(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Hazarrfous  Waste  Control  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  to  implement  this 
section. 

"(c)  Notification.- Any  person  who  In- 
tends to  export  a  hazardous  waste  identified 
or  listed  under  section  3001  after  the  date 
beginning  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  shall,  before  such 
hazardous  waste  is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
United  States,  provide  notification  to  the 
Administrator.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter; 

"(2)  the  types  and  estimated  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  to  be  exported; 

"(3)  the  estimated  frequency  or  rate  at 
which  such  waste  is  to  be  exported,  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  such  waste  is  to 
be  exported; 


"(4)  the  ports  of  entry; 
■(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
such  hazardous  waste  will  be  transported  to 
and  treated,  stored,  or  disposed  in  the  re- 
ceiving country;  and 

"(6)  the  name  and  address  of  the  ultimate 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facility. 

■(d)  Procedures  por  Requesting  Consent 
OP  the  Receiving  Country.— Within  30  days 
of  the  Administrators  receipt  of  a  complete 
notification  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall— 

"(1)  forward  a  copy  of  the  notification  to 
the  government  of  the  receiving  country: 

"(2)  advise  the  government  that  United 
States  law  prohibits  the  export  of  hazard- 
ous waste  unless  the  receiving  country  con- 
sents to  accept  the  hazardous  waste  or  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  establishing  notice,  export,  and  en- 
forcement procedures  for  the  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste; 

"(3)  request  the  government  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  a  written  consent  or  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  of  the  notification;  and 
"(4)  forward  to  the  receiving  country  a  de- 
scription of  the  Federal  regulations  which 
would  apply  to  the  treatment,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  the  hazardous  waste  in  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Conveyance  op  Written  Consent  to 
Exporter.— Within  30  days  of  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  receiving  country's 
written  consent  or  objection  (or  any  subse- 
quent communication  withdrawing  a  prior 
consent  or  objection),  the  Administrator 
shall  forward  such  a  consent,  objection,  or 
other  communication  to  the  exporter. 

"(f)  International  Agreements.— Where 
there  exists  an  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  receiving 
country  establishing  notice  and  export  pro- 
cedures for  the  transportation,  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes, 
only  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(4)(B)  and  subsection  (g)  shall  apply. 

"(g)  Reports.— After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983,  any  person  who  ex- 
ports any  hazardous  waste  Identified  or 
listed  under  this  subtitle  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator  no  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  a  report  summarizing  the  types, 
quantities,  frequency,  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  all  such  hazardous  waste  exported 
during  the  previous  calendar  year. 

"(h)  Other  Standards.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  the  Administrator 
from  establishing  other  standards  for  the 
export  of  hazardous  wastes  under  section 
3002  or  section  3003  of  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Penalties— Section  3008(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  knowingly  exports  a  hazardous  waste 
Identified  or  listed  under  section  3001,  (A) 
without  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try or  (B)  if  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
Into  with  the  receiving  country  under  sec- 
tion 3016(f),  In  any  manner  which  Is  not  In 
conformance  with  such  agreement;". 


CONPORMING  amendments 

Page  39.  line  12,  strike  out  "or". 
Page  39,  line  IS,  Insert  "or".« 


CELEBRATING  THE  GERMAN 
TRICENTENNIAL 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
1983,  marks  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  German  immi- 
grants to  North  America,  and  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  German  settlers  to  my  own  State 
of  Maryland.  The  many  contributions 
which  German  immigrants  have  made, 
both  to  their  adopted  Nation  and  to 
my  State,  are  substantial.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  German  American  or- 
ganization which,  over  the  years,  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
Washington  area  and  my  own  district 
in  Maryland. 

This  organization  is  the  Washington 
Saengerbund  (Sang-er-bvmd).  It  was 
founded  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1851,  during  one  of  the  large 
waves  of  German  immigration  which 
brought  so  many  outstanding  men  and 
women  to  these  shores  in  the  19th 
century.  Its  original  purpose  was  to 
foster  German  singing  and  German 
culture,  and  it  was  incredibly  success- 
ful in  this  endeavor.  The  Washington 
Saengerbund  sponsored  the  first 
major  musical  and  operatic  perform- 
ances in  the  city,  and  it  provided  a 
center  of  European  culture  where  like- 
minded  citizens  of  many  heritages 
gathered  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Saengerbund  was  one  of  many 
German  vereine  (clubs)  located  in 
large  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
United  States.  But  unlike  many  that 
have  disbanded  through  lack  of  mem- 
bership and  interest,  the  Washington 
Saengerbimd  is  still  active  today.  The 
Saengerbimd  still  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  providing  excellent  German 
singing  and  music  to  the  people  of  this 
area,  and  it  now  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  German  culture.  As  the  Saenger- 
bund has  done  for  more  than  132 
years,  it  provides  a  haven  for  the 
newly  arrived  German,  and  it  also 
serves  to  introduce  Washington  area 
residents  to  many  of  the  more  worth- 
while and  pleasurable  aspects  of  the 
best  of  German  culture  and  the 
German  homeland.  It  has  done  much 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  German  Amer- 
ican friendship  in  the  postwar  years 
when  the  close  ties  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  were  so  important  to  free 
world  unity. 

The  men  and  woman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Saengerbund— many  now 
native-bom  Americans— sponsor  one  of 
the  largest  Oktoberfests  in  the  United 
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States.  In  fact,  this  tmnual  event  was 
just  held  last  weekend  just  outside  of 
Upper  Marlboro  in  my  district.  The 
Saengerbund  members  may  be  the 
first  to  have  brought  this  tradition  to 
these  shores,  celebrating  this  fall 
event  each  year  since  1948.  More  than 
10,000  people  attend  this  event  each 
year,  and  they  celebrate  in  the 
great  joys  of  German  music,  dancing, 
cooking,  beer,  and  German  good- 
fellowship. 

The  Saengerbund  also  continues  its 
efforts  in  bringing  German  song  and 
German  music  to  Washington.  Over 
the  years,  in  good  times  and  bad,  the 
members  have  worked  diligently  in 
their  pursuit  of  good  choral  singing, 
fielding  quite  a  respectable  men's, 
women's,  and  mixed  chorus  of  70  to  80 
singers  at  two  major  choral  concerts 
each  year  in  the  hall  of  the  German 
Orphan's  Home  in  Upper  Marlboro. 
Their  music  offers  a  good  blend  of  the 
classical  German  composers  and 
modem  German  folk  and  popular 
music.  They  fill  the  hall,  and  after  the 
concert,  they  sponsor  an  excellent 
dance  and  party  in  the  best  German 
style. 

Indeed,  the  Saengerbund  has  provid- 
ed the  region,  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  the  United  States  with  excellent 
music,  good  fun,  and  worthwhile  recre- 
ation as  a  result  of  their  own  self-reli- 
ance, hard  work,  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity. Naturally,  many  of  their  members 
are  volunteering  their  time  freely  to 
assist  in  the  successes  of  the  tricenten- 
nial  celebrations  this  year.  The  Saen- 
gerbund, I  am  pleased  to  add,  is 
making  material  contributions  to  this 
event,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  good 
relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
people  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to 
express  our  thanks  and  wish  them  well 
in  their  future  efforts.* 
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Pakistan-Afghanistan  border,  we  en- 
countered thousands  of  refugees  in 
need  of  medical  assistance.  One  of  the 
worst  problems  was  the  lack  of  antitu- 
berculosis medication.  John  "just  hap- 
pened to  have"  with  him  several  boxes 
of  antituberculosis  medication  provid- 
ed to  him  by  the  Merrell  Dow  Phar- 
maceutical Co.  to  present  to  the  camp 
authorities  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan. 

While  the  need  for  U.S.  assistance 
was  certainly  demonstrated,  the 
person-to-person  approach  can  sym- 
bolize, as  did  the  gesture  of  Represent- 
ative John  Porter,  a  special  message 
of  concern  and  support.* 


REPRESENTATIVE 
PERSON-TO-PERSON 
ASSISTANCE 


PORTER'S 
FOREIGN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative John  Porter  served  with  me 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  foreign  aid 
funding.  One  of  the  foreign  aid  prior- 
ities for  which  we  both  try  to  provide 
adequate  funding  is  in  the  area  of 
medical  needs,  including  humanitarian 
relief  aid. 

John  Porter  recently  demonstrated 
this  commitment  in  a  much  more  per- 
sonal and  direct  way  that  involved  the 
resources  of  American  free  enterprise. 
In  late  August,  when  we  were  visiting 
an    Afghan    refugee    camp    at    the 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  PROJECT: 
THE  MOST  ADVANCED  PLANT 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  when  we 
debate  continued  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project, 
opponents  raise  a  number  of  unfound- 
ed arguments  designed  to  convince  us 
to  abandon  this  essential  energy  re- 
search project.  While  I  suspect  this  to 
be  the  case  again  this  year,  I  am  in- 
creasingly confident  that  the  facts  will 
ultimately  be  clearly  presented  and 
that  the  Congress  will  once  again  vote 
to  move  the  project  forward. 

Today  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the 
status  of  Clinch  River  components  and 
the  advanced  state  of  its  technology. 
Critics  would  have  us  believe  either 
that  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  on  project  procurement  or  that 
the  design  of  systems  and  components 
is  out  of  date  because  the  project  is 
now  more  than  a  decade  old.  They  are 
incorrect  on  both  counts. 

To  date,  more  than  $750  million 
worth  of  components  have  been  com- 
pleted or  ordered.  This  represents 
about  75  percent  of  total  procurement 
and  major  components.  About  $360 
million  worth  of  these  have  already 
been  delivered  for  storage  and  testing. 
These  include  the  first-of-a-kind  and 
long-lead-time  items  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  critical  path  for  construction. 

These  components  not  only  exist— 
they  also  work,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  world's  most  compre- 
hensive testing  program  for  LMRBR 
components.  Just  this  year.  Clinch 
River's  prototype  steam  generator  was 
taken  to  full  power  in  its  test  facility. 
These  tests  confirmed  the  unit's  per- 
formance and  reliability  and  validated 
the  first-of-a-kind  hockey-stick  config- 
uration. In  a  year-long  series  of  tests, 
the  prototype  main  sodium  pump  was 
shown  to  meet  all  its  design  specifica- 
tions for  normal  and  abnormal  operat- 
ing conditions. 
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other  major  components  and  sys- 
tems tive  successfully  completed  test 
programs.  These  include  the  reactor 
vessel  closure  head,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary! control  rod  systems,  electro- 
magnetic pumps,  and  sodium  fire  sup- 
pression system.  The  enhanced  per- 
formarice  of  the  plant's  heterogeneous 
core  configuration  was  also  shown  in 
comprehensive  tests  to  be  the  world's 
most  ifficient  in  both  performance 
and  costs. 

The  test  reactor  prototype  for  the 
CllncW  River  project  also  confirms 
that  the  technology  will  work  and  is 
the  m^t  advanced  in  the  world.  The 
Past  Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTF).  a  test 
400  mtgawatt  (thermal)  breeder  reac- 
tor lo<»ted  on  the  Hanford  nuclear 
reservation,  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  and  it  will  pave 
the  wiy  for  future  breeder  develop- 
ment. The  FFTF  is  designed  to  test 
fuels,  naterials.  components,  and  con- 
duct ether  high-performance  breeder 

testinr  and  evaluation. 

The  success  of  the  FFTF  has  been 
nothirg  less  than  phenomenal.  Since 
startu)  in  1980,  FFTF  tests  have  suc- 
cessfu  ly  confirmed  the  breeder's  in- 
herem  safety  features  and  verified  op- 
eratin  i  procedures  and  plant  perform- 
^  ance.  ^s  of  today,  the  FTFF  has  com- 
pleted 88  days  of  continuous  power  op- 
eratio  i  in  its  current  nm.  This  test  re- 
actor s  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
facilit,'  of  its  iiind  in  the  world  and 
represents  a  technological  step  no 
other  nation  has  taken.  It  is  another 
indication  of  the  international  leader- 
ship lole  that  the  United  States  has 
played  and  of  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment Bve  have  already  made  in  breeder 
react(  r  development.  „„,.„ 

ThL;  investment  in  the  FFTF  and 
other  breeder  support  prograim  cannot 
be  ca  shed-in  unless  we  continue  to 
pursu?  construction  of  Clinch  River. 
CRBIL  is  the  crowning  cap,  a  critical 
objec  ive  of  our  entire  breeder  re- 
searcl  i  and  development  program.  The 
breed  sr  base  program  will  complement 
the  ;onstruction  and  operation  of 
dine  1  River.  Failure  to  complete  the 
proje  :t  would  constitute  an  incredible 
waste  of  the  resources  already  expend- 
ed. 

Th(  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
will  tea  scaleup  of  2V2  times  from  the 
FFIT.  Scientists  and  engineers  famil- 
iar with  high  technology  energy  pro- 
gram >  stress  that  a  prudent  scaleup  on 
the  (rder  of  three  times  is  essential 
for  tl  le  proper  development  of  new  ad- 
vanc(!d  technologies.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
pare the  breeder  technology  for  large- 
scale  commercialization,  we  need  to 
build  a  large  demonstration  plant 
whic  1  is  roughly  three  times  the  size 
of  th  e  Ft'l'F  and  one-third  the  size  of 
the  I  otential  commercial  power  gener- 
ator. CRBR  fits  this  bill  and  is  the 
ideal  complement  to  the  breeder  base 
prog  am. 
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We  have  come  so  far  that  it  would 
be  a  shame  not  to  complete  CRBR. 
From  its  original  inception,  the 
project's  merits  were  clearly  apparent 
and  the  technology  has  remained  state 
of  the  art.  Today  the  justification  for 
the  project  is  even  more  apparent. 
This  country  will  need  additional  sup- 
plies of  domestically  produced  electric- 
ity; we  need  to  maintain  the  nuclear 
option:  and  the  breeder  promises  us  a 
virtually  inexhaustible  source  of 
energy.  Even  the  Federal  costs  to  com- 
plete the  plant  have  been  significantly 
reduced  because  of  greater  participa- 
tion from  private  sources. 

In  the  end,  if  we  prevail  and  secure 
completion  of  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor,  our  future  generations  will 
be  grateful  that  we  exhibited  the  fore- 
sight to  develop  and  commercialize 
this  technology.* 
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A  PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
OF  1950 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  On  Tuesday,  October 
4.  we  expect  to  be  considering  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  S.  1852.  to  extend  the  expi- 
ration date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  That  bill  is  being  held  at 
the  desk. 

I  want  to  ensure  that  Members  are 
apprised  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  of  an  amendment  which  I  plan  to 
offer. 

S.  1852  would  extend  the  authorities 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
for  5  years,  to  September  30,  1988. 
Those  authorities  were  terminated  last 
Friday,  September  30,  1983.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate-passed  bill  would  ex- 
tensively amend  the  authorities  of 
title  III  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  When  I  move  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 4,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  S.  1852,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  act  for  2  years,  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

The  language  of  my  proposed 
amendment  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -September  30.  1983  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'September  30,  1985  ".• 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLANB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
professional  society  of  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers,  has  inaugurated 
an  information  service  for  government 
to  provide  reliable,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  technical  aspects  of  chemis- 
try and  chemical  engineering.  This 
program  provides  a  referral  service  to 
experts  in  technical  areas  and  re- 
sponds to  requests  for  specific  infor- 
mation with  brief  reports.  The  infor- 
mation service  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  prospectus.  I  commend  this  useful 
service  to  my  colleagues. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  THE  ACS  INFORMATION 
SERVICE  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has  insti- 
tuted a  new  program.  Information  Service 
for  Government  (ISG),  to  provide  scientific 
and  technical  Information  In  the  chemical 
sciences  and  engineering  to  governmental 
bodies,  especially  Congress.  The  American 
Chemical  Society  (ACS),  a  Congressional 
chartered,  non-profit  organization  of  profes- 
sional chemists  and  chemical  engineers,  will 
provide  this  Information  as  a  public  service. 
The  ISO  program  began  formal  oper- 
ations In  May  1983  on  a  two  year  experi- 
mental basis.  The  program  has  one  full  time 
professional  staff  member  and  Is  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  ACS  Department  of 
Public  Affairs  (Dr.  Robert  G.  Smerko.  Di- 
rector). Resources  available  to  the  ISG  In- 
clude the  expertise  of  many  of  the  ACS's 
126.000  professional  chemical  scientists  and 
engineers  and  the  Society's  library  which  In- 
cludes access  to  a  wide  variety  of  computer- 
ized data  bases. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  ISG  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  reliable  up-to-date  scien- 
tific and  technical  Information  to  Congress 
and  other  governmental  bodies  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  make  decisions  based  on  the 
best  available,  current  chemical  knowledge. 
A  secondary  but  Important  objective  Is  to 
enable  Congressional  staff,  who  are  often 
without  a  strong  scientific  background,  to 
gain  a  good  understanding  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  issues  Involved  in  policy  de- 
bates. This  understanding  goes  beyond  a 
knowledge  of  the  technical  Information  to 
encompass  an  appreciation  of  the  limits  of 
science  including  the  uncertainty  of  scientif- 
ic methods  and  the  distinction  between  daU 
and  interpretations. 

INQUIRIES  TO  ISG 

The  Information  Service  to  the  Govern- 
ment win  respond  to  Inaulrles  regarding  the 
chemical  sciences  and  engineering  aspects  of 
issues  confronting  the  government.  Such 
issues  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
acid  rain,  chemclal  hazardous  waste  dispos- 
al, pollution  monitoring  technologies, 
energy  development  and  supply,  environ- 
mental effects  of  specific  chemicals,  and 
nonproprietary  information  on  chemical 
manufacturing  processes.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  most  requests  will  fall  into  two  catego- 
ries: (1)  requests  for  specific  factual  Infor- 
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mation,  and  (2)  identification  of  experts  on 
particular  scientific  and  technical  Issues. 

The  ISG  is  prlmarly  Intended  to  respond 
to  questions  of  a  limited  scope  rather  than 
to  undertake  large  research  projects.  How- 
ever, as  resources  permit,  occasional  large 
projects  may  be  undertaken,  but  will  be  ne- 
gotiated on  an  individual  basis. 

In  general,  the  ISG  will  not  respond  to 
questions  about  the  health  effects  of  par- 
ticular chemicals.  However,  health  effects 
information  may  be  provided.  If  It  Is  re- 
quired for  an  adequate  response  to  a  ques- 
tion received.  Congressional  requests  for 
health  effects  Information  will  be  referred 
either  to  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice which  has  expertise  In  that  area  or  di- 
rectly to  experts  In  the  field.  Agency  re- 
quests will  be  referred  directly  to  experts  In 
the  field. 

The  ISG  will  not  accept  requests  that  re- 
quire policy  analysis,  value  judgments  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  alternatives,  or  of- 
ficial policy  sUtements  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Instead,  these  requests 
will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  offices 
within  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
However,  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are 
'grey  areas'  where  experimental  design  and 
Interpretation  of  scientific  data  overlap 
with  policy  analysis  and  societal  value  judg- 
ments. The  ISG  staff  will  determine  wheth- 
er to  accept  'grey  area'  requests  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

Requests  for  information  may  be  entered 
by  telephone,  in  writing,  or  in  person.  The 
ISG  may  be  used  by  Members  of  Congress, 
Congressional  staff  (including  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment)  and  Executive  Branch 
Agencies.  Requests  should  be  directed  to: 
Information  Service  to  the  Government, 
American  Chemical  Society,  1155  16th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  Atten- 
tion: Harlee  Strauss,  Ph.  D.  (20)  452-8917. 

ISG  RESPONSES  TO  INQUIRIES 

Responses  to  requests  for  factual  Informa- 
tion will  include  the  information  requested 
and  the  source(s)  from  which  the  Informa- 
tion was  obtained.  If  the  response  requires 
Information  on  a  subject  where  there  are 
multiple  interpretations  of  available  data, 
the  major  opposing  Interpretations  will  be 
provided.  However,  it  Is  recognized  that  It 
may  be  Impossible  to  present  every  possible 
Interpretation.  Where  appropriate,  the  re- 
sponse will  describe  the  limits  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  available  data.  All  rea- 
sonable attempts  will  be  made  to  provide  a 
balanced  presentation  of  controversial  data 
and  Its  Interpretations. 

When  names  of  experts  are  requested,  a 
list  will  be  provided  which  Includes  the  area 
of  expertise  and  the  affiliation  of  the 
expert.  Bibliographic  Information  such  as 
may  be  found  in  American  Men  and  Women 
In  Science  will  be  provided  if  available.  If 
requested,  lists  will  contain  names  from  sev- 
eral employment  sectors  and  with  different 
policy  biases.  Any  factual  Information  or 
opinion  provided  by  an  individual  expert  re- 
ferred by  the  Information  Service  Is  solely 
that  of  the  Individual  and  not  attributable 
to  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

In  general,  responses  to  requests  for  Infor- 
mation that  are  handled  directly  by  the  In- 
formation Service  office  will  be  In  writing. 
However,  requests  which  require  very  rapid 
responses  may  be  handled  over  the  tele- 
phone. Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure 
the  response  Is  timely. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  ISG  has  an  advisory  committee  of  ten 
members,  app)ointed  by  the  ACS  Director  of 
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Public  Affairs,  with  representatives  from 
government,  industry,  academla,  and  public 
Interest  groups.  The  Advisory  Committee 
will  meet  as  needed  to  provide  advice  on  (1) 
Important  issues  toward  which  the  Informa- 
tion Service  to  the  Government  should 
direct  Its  resources  and  the  appropriate 
methods  for  doing  so;  (2)  appropriate  proc- 
esses for  maintaining  neutrality  In  providing 
Information;  and  (3)  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  Information  Service.  The  Committee 
will  also  review  ISG  Initiated  technical 
briefs  (see  below)  and  act  as  a  resource  re- 
garding the  overall  context  In  which  ques- 
tions are  asked. 

CONTIDENTlALITy 

Unless  otherwise  requested,  the  name  of 
the  requester,  the  original  question  and  the 
response  will  be  freely  available.  The 
sources  of  the  information  wUl  also  be 
freely  available. 

DISCLAIMER 

All  responses  and  reports  prepared  by  the 
ISG  win  Include  the  fonowlng  disclaimer: 

The  Information  provided  Is  not  an  analy- 
sis covering  every  material  fact  or  theory  as- 
sociated with  the  subject  of  this  report.  The 
source  of  any  opinion  expressed  is  clearly 
Indicated,  and  such  opinions  may  be  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  The  Information 
provided  does  not  necessarily  reflect  any 
policy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
whether  such  policy  Is  presently  In  exist- 
ence or  to  be  adopted  In  the  future. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Technical  briefs 

The  ISG  will  select  specific  Issues  which 
are  of  current,  or  probable  future  concern 
to  Congress  and  will  prepare  technical 
briefs  on  these  topics.  An  example  of  such  a 
technical  brief  might  be  a  description  of 
trichloroethylene  (TCE)  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  contaminant  In  drinking  water 
supplies  around  the  country.  The  descrip- 
tion would  Include  the  commercial  uses  of 
TCE,  methods  for  Its  detection.  EPA  ap- 
proved methods  of  disposal,  known  health 
effects,  and  methodologies  used  for  cleanup. 

Technical  briefs  will  be  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Congression- 
al staff  In  order  to  meet  their  Information 
needs  and  will  be  reviewed  by  the  ISG  advi- 
sory committee  to  ensure  that  the  informa- 
tion provided  Is  accurate  and  contains  a  bal- 
anced presentation  of  the  data  and  Interpre- 
tations. 

Congressional  seminars 

The  ISG  will  organize  seminars  on  topics 
with  chemical  science  or  engineering  dimen- 
sions which  win  probably  confront  Congress 
In  one  to  five  years.  Speakers  selected  for 
these  seminars  will  be  experts  on  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  aspects  of  the  topic  and 
will  be  able  to  communicate  clearly  the 
limits  and  the  strengths  of  the  available 
knowledge  on  the  topic* 


1983— NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Na- 
tional 4-H  Week  will  be  observed  the 
week  of  October  2-8  with  the  theme. 
"4-H:  Building  on  Experience,"  and 
once  again.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
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this  program  for  its  accomplishments 
during  the  past  year. 

Administered  by  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  4-H  assists  young  people 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  developing 
skills,  and  forming  attitudes  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  self-directing, 
productive  members  of  society. 

Participation  in  the  4-H  program  is 
open  to  all  interested  youths  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  19.  Nearly  5  million 
youths  and  over  600,000  volunteers 
participated  in  4-H  activities  during 
the  past  year.  The  average  time  spent 
by  each  4-H  volunteer  is  220  hours  per 
year  and  the  success  of  the  4-H  pro- 
gram is  attributed  to  these  volunteers. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  over 
235.000  youths  participated  in  the  4-H 
program  through  the  University  of 
Kentucky's  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  1982;  and  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting, 34.170  youth  participated  in 
the  4-H  program.  The  overall  trend 
the  past  several  years  in  Kentucky  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  4-H  enroll- 
ment. 

Western  Kentucky  youths  have  high 
participation  records  in  demonstra- 
tions. State  fairs  exhibits,  achieve- 
ment records— particularly  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  projects— 
and  also  the  teen  leadership  program. 

The  Kentucky  staff  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  working  with  youth  in  elec- 
tronic technology  and.  since  1980.  the 
use  of  computers  has  been  an  activity 
at  Kentucky  summer  camp.  The  com- 
puter project  series  the  staff  devel- 
oped has  been  released  to  pilot  States. 

Western  Kentucky  youths  continue 
to  participate  in  "Citizenship:  Wash- 
ington Focus."  held  in  the  Washington 
4-H  Center.  In  this  program,  youths 
from  all  across  the  United  States  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  learn  about  the 
Federal  Government.  The  University 
of  Kentucky  staff  conducts  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Program  in  conjunction 
with  'Citizenship:  Washington  Focus." 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  all  of  the 
members  of  the  4-H  program  for  their 
achievements  during  this  past  year 
and  wish  them  continued  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRITT 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  2 
through  October  8  is  National  4-H 
Week,  and  this  year's  theme  is  "4-H: 
Building  on  Experience."  It  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  entirely  appropriate 
theme. 

Through  a  leam-by-doing  process. 
4-H  assists  youths  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, developing  skills,  and  forming  at- 
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titudes 
become 


that    win    enable    them    to 
self-directed,  productive,  and 


contributing  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district— Includ- 
ing Gui  ford.  Davidson,  and  Alamance 
Countie  5— there  are  nearly  6,000 
youths  Involved  In  the  4-H  program 
and  approximately  1.300  volunteer 
leaders.  Nationwide.  4.8  million  youth 
and  mo-e  than  600,000  volunteers  are 
taking  lart  In  the  4-H  program  this 
year. 

These  statistics  are  only  part  of  the 
4-H  sto  ry.  Throughout  the  Nation.  4- 
H  youtti  and  volunteers,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  professional  staffs  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  ire  responding  to  Important 
concerns  of  our  youth.  They  are  con- 
tributir  g  significantly  to  priority  mis- 
sions ol  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture including  increasing  agricul- 
tural productivity,  conserving  our  nat- 
ural resources,  expanding  market  pro- 
grams, and  improving  the  well-being 
of  peop  e  and  communities. 

Mr.  S  peaker,  in  agriculture  and  else- 
where, the  people  in  the  4-H  program 
have  mide  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  Nation.  This  week  we  should 
take  sp  ecial  note  of  their  accomplish 


ments 
have  so 


1  ind  give  them  the  thanks  they 
richly  earned.* 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  HOMELESS 

WN.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  ifSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Monday,  Octobers,  1983 
jARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
_  of  the  problem  of  sheltering 
"s  homeless  has  grown  rapidly 
last  several  years.  With  winter 
quickly     approaching,     this 
.    will    heighten    to    an    even 
extent.  The  number  of  home- 
,^„  in  New  York  City  alone  has 
so  rapidly  that  city  and  State 
estimate  that  they  will  have 
temporary    shelter    this 
for  more  than  18.000  people, 
twice  the  number  aided  2 
This  influx  of  people  seek- 
has  transformed  the  prob- 
being  a  definable,  predict- 
issue  to  one  of  unknown 
.._  consequences, 
uly  13,  1983,  the  House  of  Rep- 
es  passed  H.R.  1,  the  Hous- 
._   Urban/Rural   Recovery   Act 
contained  $100  million  to  assist 
meless.    It    is    vital    that    the 
consider  this  legislation  in  the 
future  so  that  funds  may 
.._  for  the  winter. 
.  initial  warning,  the  Sunday 
of  the  New  York  Times  paa  an 
on  the  front  page  revealing  the 
ial  and  startling  problem  that 
ork  City's  poor  will  soon  face  as 
months  draw  closer.  I  have 
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attached  a  copy  of  the  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 2.  1983,  article  in  hope  that  this 
article  will  reawaken  the  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  poor  will 
not  simply  vanish,  we  cannot  neglect 
their  plight,  especially  not  families 
with  small  children.  In  addition,  with- 
out Federal  assistance,  State  and  local 
governments  cannot  meet  this  most 
pressing  of  needs. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2.  1983] 

Costs  to  Shelter  Homeless  in  City 

Climbing  Sharply 

(By  Michael  Goodwin) 

The  ranks  of  homeless  people  in  New 
York  City  are  swelling  so  rapidly  that  city 
and  state  officials  estimate  they  will  have  to 
provide  temporary  homes  and  food  this 
winter  for  as  many  as  18.000  people,  about 
double  the  number  who  sought  assistance 
less  than  two  years  ago. 

And  despite  costs  that  could  reach  $135 
million  this  fiscal  year— up  from  $18  million 
in  1978— the  officials  say  that  most  of  the 
money  will  provide  emergency,  short-term 
help  only. 

Indeed,  the  officials  say  that  although 
they  have  recently  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  trying  to  provide  perma- 
nent housing  in  city-owned  buildings,  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness  for  thousands  of  poor  people  seems 
beyond  reach.  They  say  the  best  they  can 
hope  for  is  not  to  have  their  efforts  over- 
whelmed. 

•Actually,  we're  still  trying  to  get  on  top 
of  the  problems, "  said  Robert  Jorgen,  a 
deputy  commissioner  at  the  city's  Human 
Resources  Administration.  "Were  still 
trying  to  catch  up. " 

"AS  MUCH  AS  WE  CAN" 

In  an  interview.  Mayor  Koch  echoed  those 
sentiments.  "Were  doing  as  much  as  we 
can,"  he  said. 

Asked  what  the  city  could  do  other  than 
react  to  the  crisis,  he  said:  "I'm  happy  to  re- 
ceive suggestions.  Do  you  have  any?" 

City  officials  do  not  have  specific  esti- 
mates on  the  costs  for  future  years,  but,  in 
general,  they  assume  the  costs  will  continue 
to  rise  sharply. 

The  city's  response  has  prompted  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  primarily  from  social  agen- 
cies that  have  consistently  contented  that 
the  Koch  adminstration  is  not  doing 
enough.  They  have  accused  the  Mayor  of 
dragging  his  feet,  of  trying  to  discourage 
people  from  using  the  shelters  by  providing 
the  barest  minimum  of  services,  comfort 
and  security. 

Mr.  Koch  has  heatedly  denied  those 
charges,  saying  that  the  city  has  always 
done  what  is  legally  and  morally  correct.  He 
has  pointed  to  the  soaring  costs  as  evidence 
that  the  city  is  committed  to  helping  those 
who  have  no  place  to  live  and  to  the  policy 
of  offering  shelter,  without  question,  to 
anyone  who  requests  it. 

But  more  recently,  as  the  problem  has 
mushroomed,  the  Mayor  has  received  some 
criticism  from  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  city's  policy  and  about  the 
social  consequences  to  the  taxpayer  and  to 
the  people  living  in  the  hotels  and  shelters 
the  city  finances. 
For  example,  Thomas  J.  Main,  a  program 

officer   at   the   private   Smith   Richardson 

Foundation,  has  concluded  that  the  policy. 
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which  was  ordered  by  the  courts  and  agreed 
to  by  the  administration,  may  be  an  obstacle 
to  rehabilitating  the  homeless. 

"The  worst  possible  shelter  policy  is  one 
that  allows  clients  to  adapt  to  the  life  style' 
of  homelessness. "  Mr.  Main  wrote  in  a  pub- 
lication called  the  Public  Interest.  "Apart 
from  the  moral  questions  such  a  position 
raises,  the  problem  Is  that  If  more  and  more 
people  adapt  to  homelessness.  the  demand 
for  shelter  will  eventually  rise  to  unaccept- 
able levels. 

"New  York  has  locked  itself  into  a  policy 
not  unlike  the  advocates',  and  which  it  may 
not  be  able  to  back  away  from,  even  as  the 
limitations  of  such  a  policy  become  increas- 
ingly obvious. " 

While  that  view  still  seems  to  be  the  mi- 
nority one,  at  least  among  those  who  have 
spoken  out,  it  is  not  unlike  the  position  Mr. 
Koch  has  taken  all  along.  He  has  often 
argued  that,  in  effect,  the  supply  of  housing 
for  the  homeless  creates  demand:  Open 
more  shelters,  he  has  said,  and  people  will 
fill  them. 

The  Mayor  has  also  expressed  concern 
that  New  York  City's  policy  will  become  a 
lure  for  homeless  people  across  the  country, 
much  as  New  York's  relatively  generous 
welfare  benefits  were  thought  to  have 
caused  a  migration  of  poor  people  to  the 
city  from  Southern  states  and  Puerto  Rico  a 
generation  ago. 

"A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  TRUTH" 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Main's  thesis.  Mr.  Koch 
said,  "There's  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  that." 
He  added:  "I'm  not  saying  the  shelters 
and  the  hotels  are  palaces.  Obviously  they 
are  not.  But  they  might  be  better  than  the 
homes  people  had  before." 

While  welfare  officials  say  there  is  not 
much  evidence  that  the  shelters  have  lured 
people  from  outside  the  city,  they  do  point 
to  several  statistics  to  buttress  the  Mayor's 
position  that,  at  least  among  city  residents, 
the  easy  availability  of  the  shelters  has 
make  people  more  willing  to  use  them. 

They  cite,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  people  in  the  shelters  no  longer 
declines  significantly  in  warmer  months,  as 
It  once  did.  They  also  say  that  every  time 
the  shelters  are  in  the  news,  they  get  a  new 
flood  of  people  looking  for  a  home. 

Brendan  Sexton,  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Operations,  said  a  recent  dispute 
between  state  and  city  officials  over  the 
poor  conditions  in  welfare  hotels  resulted  in 
so  many  new  families  seeking  acconmioda- 
tions  that  the  "overflow"  of  up  to  300 
people  has  been  housed  In  a  gymnasium  in 
Roberto  Clemente  State  Park  in  the  Bronx. 
The  city  traditionally  has  had  homeless 
people.  To  tourists  and  residents  alike,  the 
sight  of  bedraggled,  downtrodden  men 
sleeping  on  the  Bowery  and  other  streets 
often  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  New  York 
as  Times  Square,  the  Yankees  and  Broad- 
way. 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  have 
grown  rapidly  In  the  last  several  years.  The 
influx  of  people  seeking  shelter  has  trans- 
formed the  problem  from  being  a  definable, 
predictable  social  issue  to  one  of  unknown 
costs  and  consequences,  city  officials  said. 

Social  workers  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
a  steady  number  of  mlddleaged  men  trou- 
bled by  bad  luck  and  alcohol  say  they  are 
now  having  to  deal  with  young,  able-bodied 
men,  former  convicts  and  mental  patients, 
as  well  as  women,  children  and  infants. 

When  the  Koch  administration  took 
office  In  1978,  it  inherited  a  program  that 
traditionally  cared  for  about  2,000  Indlvld- 
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uals  and  fewer  than  1.000  families.  And 
most  of  those  people  only  sought  shelter 
during  the  coldest  months  because  their 
regular  apartments  and  rooms  had  no  heat. 
In  1978.  the  city  spent  about  $8  million  to 
shelter  individuals  and  about  $10  million  to 
shelter  families. 

Now  the  administration  has  more  than 
5,000  Individuals  in  17  shelters  and  more 
than  2,100  families  scattered  In  run-down 
hotels  around  the  city.  As  winter  approach- 
es, officials  expect  that  as  many  as  1,300 
more  individuals  will  make  use  of  the  shel- 
ters tu»d  that  the  number  of  families  could 
reach  3,000.  The  average  size  of  the  families 
in  the  shelters  is  just  under  four  persons. 

Moreover,  a  program  by  churches  and 
synagogues  to  offer  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
mostly  at  city  expense,  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide beds  for  as  many  as  an  additional  1,000 
people  this  winter. 

The  city's  budget  anticipates  expenses  of 
$80  million  for  the  shelters  and  hotels— 
about  half  of  it  city  money,  the  remainder 
from  Federal  and  state  grants.  Officials  say, 
however,  that  perhaps  an  additional  $10 
million  will  be  needed,  depending  on  the 
demand  this  winter. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  LONG  TERM 

While  the  Koch  administration  was  Ini- 
tially often  defensive  about  the  problem, 
blaming  Reagan  Administration  cuts  in 
housing  programs  and  the  state's  policy  of 
turning  more  mental  patients  out  cf  hospi- 
tals, it  has  more  recently  concluded  that  the 
problem  is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  must  do 
some  planning  for  the  long  term,  even  as  it 
scrambles  to  provide  emergency  care. 

"This  past  year,  it  became  quite  apparent 
that  we  had  reached  a  point  where  the 
things  we  had  been  doing  were  not  enough 
anymore,"  Mr.  Sexton  of  the  Office  of  Op- 
erations said.  "Everybody  predicted  we 
would  be  dealing  with  an  Increase  in  people, 
but  not  a  waterfall,  not  a  Niagara  Palls." 

One  of  the  long-range  ideas,  long  suggest- 
ed by  critics  outside  the  Koch  admlnistra- 
ton,  was  to  put  the  homeless  in  some  of  the 
thousands  of  vacant  apartments  in  proper- 
ties that  the  city  took  over  through  their 
foreclosure  proceedings. 

Recently  the  administration  decided  to  do 
that  and  it  now  estimates  that  it  will  spend 
about  $45  million  this  year  to  fix  2,000 
apartments.  A  handful  of  families  have  al- 
ready started  to  move  into  some  of  the 
apartments,  and  Mr.  Sexton  said  all  2,000 
should  be  ready  by  next  June.  An  additional 
1,500  could  be  habitable  by  a  year  from  now, 
he  said. 

But  officials  are  not  confident  of  that 
course  because  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation 
is  so  high- an  average  of  about  $15,000  for 
each  unit. 

Anthony  B.  Gliedman,  the  city's  Housing 
Commissioner,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  families  once  they  move  in,  said  he  had 
■reservations"  about  many  of  the  families. 

"Unless  we  give  them  strong  support  serv- 
ices, they  could  be  a  long-term  detriment  to 
the  other  tenants  in  those  buildings,"  he 
said.  'It  would  not  be  fair  to  foist  them  onto 
the  people  already  living  in  those  buildings 
without  some  supervision  and  help." 

"At  times,  the  problem  appears  so  over- 
whelming, so  utterly  hopeless, "  said  William 
B.  Eimicke,  Governor  Cuomo's  deputy  secre- 
tary and  chairman  of  the  state's  task  force 
on  the  homeless.  "But  we  can't  just  write 
these  people  off,  especially  not  families  with 
children  2  and  3  years  old.  Many  of  these 
people  would  just  die."* 
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TWENTY-FI"\rE  MERIT  SCHOLAR 
SEMIFINALISTS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  HO"YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  lately  about  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  schools,  both  good 
and  bad.  It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that 
we  take  time  out  from  this  point/ 
counterpoint  and  recognize  the  many 
students  who  are  now  achieving  excel- 
lence in  education,  the  many  teachers 
who  work  long  hours  without  ade- 
quate pay  and  the  many  public  schools 
which  are  building  sound  academic 
programs  and  delivering  to  our  Nation 
a  body  of  enthusiastic  and  well-pre- 
pared youth. 

Each  year  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Corp.  awards  thousands  of  col- 
lege grants  to  qualified  young  men 
and  women  in  high  school.  This  year, 
25  students  attending  schools  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  were 
named  semifinalists  in  the  annual 
merit  competition.  I  could  describe 
these  students  by  noting  their  dedica- 
tion, their  hard  work,  their  creativity, 
and  their  eagerness  to  learn.  Eacn  of 
these  attributes  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  earning  the  honor  of 
being  a  merit  scholar.  But  the 
common  denominator  is  that  they 
have  lived  up  to  and  surpassed  the 
highest  standards  of  education  which 
they  are  offered.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate each  of  these  young  men 
and  women  for  working  hard  and 
making  it  to  the  head  of  the  class. 

They  are:  from  Bowie  High  School: 
Sharon  Livingston;  from  DeMatha 
High  School:  Christopher  Gleason; 
from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  High  School: 
Adam  L.  Bresnick,  David  M.  Burtnick. 
Gail  L.  Christeson.  Amy  S.  Espeseth. 
Gregory  T.  Fieldson.  Kathleen  M.  Gal- 
leher.  Kevin  G.  Gonter,  John  J.  Jenks. 
Glen  A.  Kruse.  Elizabeth  J.  Linstrom. 
Kristin  A.  Majeska,  Carey  A.  O'Reilly, 
Bonnie  J.  Rippere,  Richard  E.  Tonto- 
donato.  and  Helen  F.  Webb;  from 
Friendly  High  School:  Traci  A.  Beil- 
stein.  Michael  S.  Bosco.  and  Ellis  R. 
Rosenberg;  from  Gwynn  Park  High 
School:  Sylvia  A.  Rutiser;  from  North- 
western High  School:  Jayne  A.  Meeks; 
and  from  Queen  Anne  School:  Erik  G. 
Ledbetter.  Andrew  R.  Lee.  and  Carlos 
M.  Nalda. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  15  of  these  merit  semifina- 
lists attend  one  school,  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Greenbelt, 
Md.  Roosevelt  High  first  opened  its 
doors  in  1976.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
has  become  one  of  the  finest  schools 
in  the  Washington  metropohtan  area. 
Its  students  defy  the  negative  com- 
ments spoken  about  American  educa- 
tion now  being  delivered  across  the 
Nation.    As    an    institution.    Eleanor 
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Roosevelt  High  School  is  an  example 
of  a  school  that  dares  to  challenge  its 
students,  and,  in  doing  so,  challenges 
the  popular  belief  that  American  edu- 
cation is  awash  in  a  rising  tide  of  medi- 
ocrity. These  students  and  this  school 
exemplify  the  best  of  American  educa- 
tion. Again,  I  offer  my  congratulations 
to  all  25  students.  They  have  earned  a 
great  honor,  and  I  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  in  their  studies.* 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NATLTIAL 
GAS  PRICES  REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1983.  I  printed  in  the 
Recorti  (p.  E  4527)  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  the  Buffalo  News  m  which 
FERC  Commissioner  David  Hughes  is 
reported  to  have  predicted  a  30-  to  40- 
percent  increase  in  natural  gas  prices 
for  western  New  York  consumers. 

I  contrasted  Mr.  Hughes  prediction 
with  National  Fuels  announced  price 
reduction  of  4.3  percent,  and  asked 
rhetorically,  "natural  gas  prices:  up  or 
down?  " 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Hughes  in  which  he  states. 
T  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
40-percent  increase  in  rates  in  Buffalo 
next  winter." 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Hughes'  letter  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Thank  you. 

[A  copy  of  the  letter  follows:] 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 
Washington,  D.C..  SepUmber  21,  1983. 
Mr.  Murray  Light, 
Editor,  BvJ'alo  Evening  News, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Light:  Your  accounts  'in  the 
News  on  September  16  and  17)  have  remind- 
ed me  of  the  cliche  that  it's  dangerous  for 
public  officials  to  mention  predictions,  espe- 
cially about  the  future. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  press,  my  purpose 
was  to  state  that  generally,  natural  gas 
price  Increases  have  been  estimated  by 
others  as  high  as  40  percent,  and  that  esti- 
mates have  also  been  made  as  low  as  15  per- 
cent. Since  we  do  not  regulate  retail  rates, 
and  given  that  any  meaningful  prediction  of 
retail  gas  costs  requires  an  ability  to  fore- 
cast the  weather  as  well  as  local  markets,  a 
precise  quantification  is  not  possible.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  wiU  be  a  40  percent 
increase  in  rates  in  Buffalo  next  winter.  I 
made  that  clear  on  a  11:00  p.m.  live  Channel 
4  newscast  the  night  of  the  16th. 

As  your  story  correctly  said,  I  oelleve  that 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
has  more  ability  to  predict  wellhcEd  gas 
price  increases  built  into  the  statute  than  to 
control  them.  That's  why  I  think  Congres- 
sional action  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  an- 
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other  winter  of  higher  gu  costs,  however 
slight  or  large  they  may  be. 

While  I  did  not  predict  a  40  percent  in- 
crcMC  In  retail  rates,  the  real  message  I 
brought  l^ack  from  Buffalo  Is  that  any  In- 
creue  ab^ve  10  percent  would  impair  Buffa- 
lo's changes  for  economic  revival  and  would 
add  more  ihardshlps  to  a  community  already 
bit  too  hafrd. 
Sinqerely. 

David  Ht70HXS, 
Commissioner.  • 


PEF  SONAL  EXPLANATION 

HOn]  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OP  AKIZONA 
m  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPHZSEMTATIVES 

Ifonday,  October  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  mcNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
district  In  southeastern  Arizona  over 
the  paslj  4  days  has  been  subjected  to 
extrem^y  heavy  flood  damage  result- 
ing froci  unprecedented  levels  of  rain- 
fall. Atleast  10  lives  have  been  lost  so 
far,  and]  damage  estimates  already  are 
running  well  into  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  flooding  has  touched 
practically  the  entire  State,  but  the 
Fifth  Dfetrict  has  been  hit  particularly 
hard.     ] 

I  musi  see  what  I  can  do  about  this 
devastating  and  terrible  tragedy.  I  am 
therefore  going  back  to  my  district  to 
survey  aie  damage  firsthand,  to  report 
back  toiny  colleagues  on  the  extent  of 
the  tragedy,  and  to  assist  in  seeing 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist- 
ance programs  are  implemented  quick- 
ly and  I  efficiently.  Regrettably,  the 
forces  olf  nature  pay  little  attention  to 
the  wofk  schedule  of  the  House  of 
Represantatives— and  my  visit  to  the 
dlstrictjwill  require  me  to  miss  some 
votes.  I  regret  this  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  would  like  you  and  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  that  fact.  I 
hope  my  mission  is  brief,  but  I  will  ap- 
preciate having  the  House's  support 
for  my  Efforts.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  |to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  19771  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  Ifor  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
commiotees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mltteesT  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  tiile  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notny  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, aiid  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  i  aeetings  as  they  occur. 

As  ati  additional  procedure  along 
with  th  e  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  priiting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recorh  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  wfeek. 
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Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 4.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Clarence   J.   Brown,   of   Ohio,   to   be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  663,  to  prohibit  price  and 
other  Federal  crop  supports  on  highly 
erodible  lands  which  have  not  been 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  to  begin  mark  up 
of  S.  129  and  H.R.  24.  bills  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  lands  within  the 
Hector  Land  Utilization  Area  in  the 
SUte  of  New  York  shall  be  considered 
part  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest;  S.  566,  to  release  a  reversion- 
ary interest  in  specified  land  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Commission  on 
Forestry;  and  S.  1503,  to  release  the 
reversionary  clause  by  the  Fedreal 
Government  on  certain  land  in  the 
deed  to  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  1954. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  marlcup 
of  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Terry  Calvanl.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706.  to  provide 
for  the  positive  identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  emerging  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1546.  proposed 
Deepwater  Port  Act  Amendments  of 

1983. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Sherman  E.  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, and  to  begin  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  J.  Curran.  to 


October  3,  1983 


October  3,  1983 


be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To    hold    hearings    on    miscellaneous 
public  Itmd  measures,  including  S.J. 
Res.  139.  S.  1868.  S.  1775.  S.  1790.  S. 
806.  S.  1389,  S.  1654.  H.R.  451.  S.  1547. 
H.R.  1191.  S.  1860,  and  S.  1688. 

SD-628 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366.  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Feder^il  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam; 
and  S.  1367.  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1821,  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  mortgage 
money  available  to  consumers  by 
making  private  sector  investment  in 
the  secondary  mortgage  market  easier. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23.  S. 
532.  and  S.  1330.  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  determine  U.S. 
policy  on  air  space  utilization  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  access  its  adequacy  in 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  Korean 
airline  tragedy. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 

SD-205.  Capitol 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  in  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 


OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  proposal  to 
reform     the     common     agricultural 
policy. 

SR-328A 

OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  exsunine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
indemnification  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  and  noncatastro- 
phlc  accidents  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503,  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  Is  an  Imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jack  E.  Ravan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Water,  and 
Courtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Enforcement,  both  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  In- 
fluence of  communism  In  liberation 
theology. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1728.  to  establish 
a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement aind  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment, and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  the  recent  drought  on  American 
farmers,  and  to  assess  efforts  by  the 
administration  in  providing  relief. 

SR-328A 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Sulxjonunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 

congressional  approval  to  the  central 

Interstate  low-level  radioactive  waste 

compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Govenunent    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  6.  1841.  proposed 
National  Productivity  and  Innovation 
Act. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  In  Television  Production 
Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   Impose   higher 
standards  In  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1707.  pro- 
posed Competition  In  Television  Pro- 
duction Act. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SI>-430 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   Impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
certain  multiemployer  plans. 

SI>-430 
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10:00  a.m 

Labor 

Agiag 

To 


NOVEMBER  15 


Human  Resources 
immlttee 

hearings   to   redefine   old-age 
contained    In    the    Older 

Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


a^d: 
SubcoE 
held 
pro!  Islons 


NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
LatMr  arid  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calebdar  business. 

SD-430 


9:30  ajn. 
Labor 
To 


hold 


rescurces 


Court 


a^d  Human  Resources 

hearings  to  review  the  human 

impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 

'8  legislative  veto  decision. 

SI>-430 


2:00  pjn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 

To  hsld  oversight  hearings   to  review 

cunent  gas  markets  and  alternatives 

for  '  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 

the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 

syst  em  to  those  markets. 

SI>-368 


10:00 
Labor 

Aging 
To 


i  nd  Human  Resources 

S  lUbcommittee 

liold  hearings  to  review  targeted 
Boai  XX  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Am  Orleans  Act. 

SD-430 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor 


1  jid  Human  Resources 
Busiiiess  meeting,  to  consider  pend'ng 
calf  ndar  business. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  29 


NOVEMBER  30 
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DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  provisions  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Humsui  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 

10:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-215 

11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
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OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re 
sources    implications    In    Job    Corps 
reform. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing  and   regulatory    process   for   the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  compensation  for  those 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  who  were  interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War 

II. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1546.  proposed 
Deepwater  Port  Act  Amendments  of 
1983. 

SR-253 

OCTOBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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(.Lesrislative  day  of  Monday,  October  3,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  I*resident  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRATEK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  thank  you  for  the 
return  of  two  of  our  very  faithful  serv- 
ants in  the  Senate.  We  ask  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  them. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I 
am.  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tin- 
kling cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  aU 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and 
though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love, 
I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love 
envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  w 
not  puffed  up.  Doth  not  behave  itself, 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil; 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believ- 
eth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  things.  Love  never  fails.— I 
Corinthians  13:1-8 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  two  leaders  are  recognized  this 
morning,  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  which  will  extend  from  the 
expiration  of  the  leaders'  time  until  10 
o'clock  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  1  minute.  By  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions bill  at  10  a.m. 

Today  being  Tuesday  and  the  day 
for  the  regular  caucuses  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  for  2  hours. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  has  that 
time  been  ordered  yet? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
has  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Then  at  2  p.m.,  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming we  have  not  finished  Labor- 
HHS,  and  I  feel  sure  we  will  not  have 
finished  Labor-HHS,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  that  appropriation  bill  and 
work  on  it  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I 
imagine. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  a  cloture  vote  to  cut  off  further 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  expect,  bar- 
ring ujiforeseen  circumstances,  today 
to  be  a  fairly  normal  day,  meaning 
that  we  will  nm  until  6,  6:30,  or  there- 
abouts in  the  evening.  If  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  additional  time,  I  will 
consult  with  the  managers  and,  of 
course,  the  minority  leader  and  adjust 
that  schedule,  but  Senators  should 
assume  for  the  moment  that  we  will  be 
out  by  6  or  6:30  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  last  week 
before  the  October  break  of  10  days.  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  that  as  they 
decide  on  the  length  of  their  speeches 
and  the  number  of  their  amendments 
and  their  otherwise  dedicated  passion 
for  improvement  of  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  that 
Members  should  forgo  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  or  to  offer  amendments.  I 
am  simply  saying  it  sure  will  get  us  out 
of  here  a  lot  easier  and  a  lot  quicker  if 
we  can  save  some  of  them  for  when  we 
come  back  on  October  17. 

I  would  make  two  points  in  that  re- 
spect, Mr.  President.  The  Speaker,  the 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Byrd,  the  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  and  I  have  all  stated  that  we 
hope  we  can  make  a  November  18  sine 
die  adjournment,  but  that  depends, 
Mr.  President,  on  what  we  get  done.  I 
hope  Senators  will  cooperate  in  trying 
to  make  that  a  reality.  The  things  that 
must  be  done  I  will  not  try  to  list  now 
in  their  entirety,  but  they  include 
such  things  as  the  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills,  or  at  least  as  many 
of  them  as  we  can  pass,  a  continuing 
resolution,  if  we  must  have  one— that 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  not  passed  all  the 
appropriation  bills— and  extension  of 
the  debt  limit,  which  I  believe  must  be 
attended  to  before  the  end  of  October 
but  which  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  until  after  we  come 
back  from  our  October  break. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  one  matter  in  which  I  have  a 
long-abiding  and  persisting  interest 
and  that  is  TV  in  the  Senate,  which  I 
expect  and  declare  that  I  am  going  to 


bring  up  before  this  session  is  out.  But 
some  of  my  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  equally  dedicated  to 
the  defeat  of  that  proposal  should  be 
reassured  that  I  will  not  try  to  do  it 
without  consulting  with  all  Members 
first  so  they  are  not  taken  unaware. 
However,  it  will  not  be  before  October 
17. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  things  that  have  to  be  done  in- 
cluding conference  reports,  reauthor- 
izations, and  the  like,  and  we  will  ad- 
dress those  things  as  time  goes  by. 
After  our  caucus  today  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  will  confer  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  minority  leader  on  this  subject 
and  try  to  have  a  further  statement  to 
make  in  the  course  of  the  week  on  the 
program  for  the  Senate  not  only  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  but  for  a 
time  after  we  return  on  October  17. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  any  remains  under  the 
standing  order.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  minority  leader  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  1  minute  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  no 
other  Senator  is  presently  seeking  rec- 
ognition in  morning  business,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
a  rash  prediction  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  today  would  be  a  normal  day  and 
we  would  be  out  between  6  p.m.  and 
6:30  p.m.  Fortunately,  good  judgment 
overtook  my  loose  tongue,  and  I  also 
added  that  I  had  not  yet  conferred 
with  the  managers  and  that  I  would 
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do  so  akd  If  there  Is  a  contrary  Inten- 
tion. I^ould  let  the  Senate  know. 

I  hava  and  there  Is. 

The  manager  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority advises  me  that  he  wishes  to 
finish  tills  bill  today,  which  I  applaud, 
but  that  to  do  so  may  require  that  we 
run  past  the  usual  adjournment  hour. 
He  mentioned  the  hour  of  8  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  Senate  may  very  well 
go  past  the  usual  adjournment  or 
recess  t¥)ur  today,  and  I  urge  Members 
to  take  account  of  that  probability  In 
making  their  plans  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Qudrimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.      I 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unajnlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj(  ictlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARAQUAT  SPRAYING  OF 
(4ARIHUANA  PLANTS 

Mrs.  EIAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  20 
percent  of  the  marihuana  abused  in 
this  cointry  is  grown  in  the  United 
States- in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizo- 
na, California.  Colorado.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Missouri. 
Montana.  New  Mexico,  North  Caroli- 
na. Oregon,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and 
Washirgton  State.  Approximately  2 
million  pounds  of  domestic  marihuana 
is  produced  a  year,  and  the  cream  of 
the  crcp  commands  more  than  $1,000 
a  pound,  wholesale,  on  the  black 
market;  $150  wiU  buy  you  2  ounces  of 
it  on  tY  e  street. 

The  irreatest  percentage  of  domestic 
market  cultivation  takes  place  on  pri- 
vate lands.  But  there  is  an  increasing 
tenden;y  for  growers  illegally  to  use 
public  lands,  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Lanl  Management,  in  the  Western 
United  States.  Hunters,  sports  fishers, 
campeis,  miners,  hikers,  loggers,  and 
ranchers  are  apt  to  encounter  illegal 
marihifana  fields  in  their  use  of  these 
public  lands.  The  illegal  fields  are  pro- 
tected by  armed  guards  and  booby 
traps.  $uch  as  sharp  steel  spikes  that 
penetrate  your  foot,  explosives  activat- 
;rip  wires,  and  fish  hooks  hung 
;  level  in  the  brush. 
President,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  Ja  maica  produce  80  percent  of  the 
marihuana  abused  in  the  United 
at  a  street  value  total  of  $28.7 
billion  We  have  been  pressuring  these 
foreign  countries  to  spray  their  mari- 
huana] crops  with  the  herbicide  para- 
quat, k&  the  State  of  Florida  did  last 
year.  1  \ni  their  argument  was  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  not  sprayed 
their  ( iwn  domestic  fields,  and  so  why 
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year,  the  Federal  Government 


has  demonstrated  to  foreign  countries 


that  we,  In  the  United  States,  practice 
what  we  preach.  The  BLM  has 
launched  a  major  effort  to  control 
narcotics  production  on  public  lands. 
The  Joint  eradication  program  in- 
volves other  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  State,  county,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Our  action  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  drug-producing  countries 
abroad  that  we  mean  to  control  our 
tragic  drug  problem  on  all  fronts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  New  York  Times  article  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "U.S.  Plans  More 
Spraying  to  Kill  Marihuana." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  19831 

United  States  Plans  More  Spraying  To 
Kill  Marijuana 

Washington,  Aug.  15  (XJPD.-The  herbi- 
cide paraquat  could  be  sprayed  on  marijua- 
na fields  on  Federal  lands  in  40  states  after 
what  the  Reagan  Administration  considered 
a  successful  trial  run  on  northern  Georgia 
last  week,  officials  said  today. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  Georgia  issued  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  preventing  further  spraying 
in  the  ChatUhoochee  National  Forest,  an 
action  that  could  stall  the  Administration's 
plan. 

Pat  McKelvey.  a  spokesman  for  the  White 
House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office,  said  the 
controversial  herbicide  might  be  used  in  all 
but  the  10  states  that  are  not  participating 
in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's 
■domestic  cannabis  eradication  program." 

Paraquat,  first  used  on  domestic  marijua- 
na last  year  in  Florida,  was  sprayed  on  sev- 
eral marijuana  plots  Friday  in  the  national 
forest  near  Helen,  Ga.  Officials  privately 
called  the  effort  a  success. 

"NOT  planning  to  CEASE" 

Judge  Charles  Moye  today  prohibited  fur- 
ther spraying  in  the  forest  until  a  hearing 
could  be  held.  But  drug  agency  officials  said 
the  effort  there  was  complete  and  they  were 
considering  aerial  eradication  elsewhere. 

"We're  not  planning  to  cease  spraying  par- 
aquat."  said  Ted  Swift,  an  agency  spokes- 
man. "We  are  currently  considering  spray- 
ing paraquat  on  other  Federal  lands.  I  can't 
tell  you  when  or  where." 

Mr.  McKelvey  said  spraying  could  occur  in 
every  state  except  Nevada,  Alaska,  New 
York.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  have  not  agreed  to  join  the  Federal 
program.  Most  of  those  states  are  not  In  the 
program  because  they  do  not  have  serious 
marijuana  problems.  He  said. 

Paraquat  is  safely  used  on  10.7  mUlion 
acres  of  farmland  in  the  United  States  to 
kill  weeds.  Mr.  McKelvey  said,  accusing 
marijuana  growers  of  exaggerating  the 
health  hazard. 

■They've  created  some  hysteria  down  in 
Georgia  that  it's  going  to  kill  people,"  Mr. 
McKelvey  said. 

In  each  case  before  spraying  begins,  offi- 
cials conduct  an  environmental  assessment 
"to  make  sure  we're  not  spraying  into 
streams  or  near  livestock  or  human  beings, " 
he  said.  The  spray  is  no  hazard  to  anyone, 
he  added,  even  marijuana  smokers,  because 
the  herbicide    "turns  the  plants  into  dust " 


within  72  hours  and  "you  can't  make  a  Joint 
out  of  dust." 


MORAVIANS  ACTION  SUPPORTS 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  15  years  I  have  risen  daily  in  this 
Chamber  to  support  the  International 
Genocide  Convention.  I  have  frequent- 
ly maintained  that  morality  impels  the 
United  States  to  ratify  this  treaty— 
that  to  formally  condemn  and 
criminalize  genocide  is,  simply,  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  would  go  further 
today  by  reminding  the  Senate  that 
the  American  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent share  this  view.  We  therefore 
have  both  a  moral  and  a  political  im- 
perative to  act  in  support  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

That  domestic  political  Imperative 
was  again  Illustrated  when  the  recent 
Northern  Province  Synod  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Representatives 
from  over  a  dozen  States  were  present 
at  this  synod;  their  president,  the 
Right  Reverend  Wilbur  Behrend. 
summed  up  their  views  in  a  single 
statement:  "It  is  almost  unthinkable 
to  us  that  a  nation  such  as  ours  would 
be  unwilling  to  ratify  this  action." 

This  resolution  repeats  several  argu- 
ments for  ratification  which  I  have 
cited  for  years:  The  criminal  nature  of 
genocide,  the  U.S.  leadership  in  draft- 
ing the  Convention  35  years  ago,  our 
ongoing  commitment  to  preserving 
human  rights,  and  the  concurrence  of 
83  other  nations,  including  all  other 
major  Western  democracies.  Surely  it 
Is  time  to  respond  to  the  ongoing 
urging  of  our  friends  abroad  and  our 
citizens  at  home. 

I  hope  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
gain  from  these  arguments  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  Interna- 
tional Genocide  Convention,  and  will 
proceed  to  lend  their  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Moravian  resolution  which 
I  have  cited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TwELTTH  Partial  Report  of  the  Committee 
ON  Church  and  Society  and  World  Mission 
Re:  U.S.  Senate  Ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
Whereas  genocide— the  destruction  of  a 
people  for  reasons  of  nationality,  ethnicity, 
race,    or    religion— is    the    ultimate    crime 
against  humanity,  and 

Whereas  based  upon  all  the  evidence  of 
Biblical  studies  covering  the  great  spectrum 
of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  our  Chris- 
tian duty  to  abhor  acts  of  genocide  and  de- 
clare such  acts  as  a  disgrace  to  our  common 
humanity  and  therefore  offensive  to  God, 
and 


Whereas  the  Moravian  Covenant  clearly 
states  "We  view  all  of  life  as  a  sacred  trust" 
and  that  we  will  also  "recognize  the  support 
of  worthy  causes  outside  the  church  as  part 
of  our  stewardship, "  and  the  Moravian  Cov- 
enant makes  similar  supportive  statements 
in  paragraphs  19,  25,  26,  27.  28,  and  29,  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  In  1948  led  the 
world  In  drafting  a  convention  outlawing 
genocide,  and 

Whereas  the  convention  outlawing  geno- 
cide has  been  ratified  by  83  nations,  includ- 
ing all  the  other  major  nations  of  the  free 
western  world,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  despite  its 
long  commitment  to  human  rights,  has  for 
the  past  34  years  failed  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion outlawing  genocide,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Synod  support  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Adopted  August  26,  1982. 


EISENHOWER  HAD  IT  RIGHT  27 
YEARS  AGO:  STOP  THE  NUCLE- 
AR ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
September  7,  David  Broder  wrote  a 
column  of  striking  significance  to  this 
Congress.  Because  the  column  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  during 
our  August-September  recess,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  have 
missed  it.  The  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
that  had  not  been  previously  disclosed. 
The  letter  was  an  answer  to  an  inquiry 
President  Elsenhower  had  received 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  Insti- 
gate a  "crash  program  for  long-range 
alrpower  and  missiles."  President  El- 
senhower had,  we  all  know,  devoted 
his  life  to  the  military.  He  ended  his 
military  career  as  the  Supreme  AUled 
Commander  In  Europe,  the  heroic  gen- 
eral who  led  this  country  to  victory 
against  the  Nazis  Li  Europe.  So  It  can 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  no 
President— certainly  In  this  century- 
has  come  to  office  with  a  more  pro- 
found understanding  of  our  military 
power.  Its  purpose,  Its  limitations,  and 
its  potential  than  Elsenhower. 

How  would  the  General-President 
who  had  won  our  greatest  military  vic- 
tory respond  to  this  proposal  to  go 
ahead  full  speed  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Keep  In 
mind  that  this  was  more  than  27  years 
ago,  back  in  March  of  1956,  when  our 
nuclear  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union  appeared  to  be  decisive,  If  not 
overwhelming.  It  was  well  before  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war 
seemed  far  less  threatening  than 
today.  And  It  was  a  time  when  a  nucle- 
ar war,  while  Immensely  destructive, 
would  have  been  far  less  devastating 
than  a  nuclear  war  today.  What  was 
Elsenhower's  response?  Mr.  President, 
I  w'U  Insert  the  entire  Broder  column 
at  the  end  of  this  statement.  And  that 
colimMi  carries  the  Elsenhower  re- 
sponse In  detail.  But  I  want  to  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  the  paragraph 


that  Broder  singled  out  as  the  heart  of 
the  Elsenhower  response.  Here  It  Is: 

"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  can  anyone 
doubt  that  we  have  reached  that  point 
at  this  very  moment?  With  every  pass- 
ing month  the  nuclear  arms  race  car- 
ries us  further  along  the  road  to  abso- 
lute destruction,  a  world  of  devasta- 
tion where  all  that  will  be  left  of  this 
blessed  country  is  a  massive,  steaming, 
radioactive  tomb.  What  Elsenhower 
foresaw  27  years  ago  has  come  to  pass. 
We  are  Indeed  on  the  brink  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

Are  we  at  the  conference  table  that 
Elsenhower  called  for?  Do  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  "understand 
that  the  era  of  armaments  has  ended 
and  the  human  race  must  conform  its 
action  to  this  truth  or  die"?  We  do 
indeed  have  arms  control  negotiators 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  negotiators 
discussing  the  prospect  of  limiting  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  missiles  In 
Europe.  We  have  also  exchanged  pro- 
posals for  such  arms  control  measures 
as  limiting  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads on  both  sides.  But  even  if  both 
of  these  arms  control  parleys  should 
reach  prompt  and  full  agreement,  we 
would  have  barely  scratched  the  real 
driving  momentum  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  With  full  success  for  all 
arms  control  negotiations  we  .will 
spend  more  than  $65  billion  on  nucle- 
ar arms  this  year  and  more  than  $450 
billion  over  the  next  6  years.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  will  match  us  In  this  race 
to  nuclear  oblivion.  All  this  Is  assum- 
ing that  the  arms  control  agreements 
succeed.  As  we  all  know,  the  prospect 
of  such  success  has  rarely  been 
dimmer.  Both  President  Reagan  and 
Yuri  Andropov  have  harshly  de- 
nounced each  other  and  have  all  but 
thrown  up  their  hands  at  reaching 
even  a  cosmetic  agreement. 

Somehow,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
strive  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  negoti- 
ate or  die  expressed  by  President  El- 
senhower. Somehow  we  must  recog- 
nize that  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment—like the  nuclear  freeze— flatly 
ending  the  nuclear  race  would  be  the 
one  kind  of  policy  that  would  fit  into 
the  Elsenhower  plea  for  "the  humaii 
race  to  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  (that  the  era  of  armaments  has 
ended)  or  die." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
referred  from  the  September  7,  1983, 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  7.  1983] 

Ike  on  '"Man  Against  War" 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Something  has  come  into  my  hands  that  I 
think  is  worth  sharing.  Prof.  Fred  I.  Green- 
stein  of  Princeton,  author  of  "The  Hidden 
Hand  Presidency,"  a  study  of  President  Ei- 
senhower, has  called  my  attention  to  a 
letter  Eisenhower  wrote  27  years  ago  which 
he  says  has  never  been  published  in  full. 

With  the  permission  of  the  president's 
son,  retired  Gen.  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower,  I 
am  giving  it  circulation  through  this 
column.  I  think  it  is  as  Important  a  state- 
ment on  nuclear  war  as  I  have  ever  read. 

Richard  L.  Simon,  president  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  had  writ- 
ten Eisenhower  on  March  28.  1956,  calling 
attention  to  a  column  by  Joseph  and  Stew- 
art Alsop  on  the  Soviet  military  threat,  and 
urging  "that  a  crash  program  for  long-range 
airpower  and  missiles"  be  given  the  highest 
priority,  as  they  recommended. 

This  is  the  Eisenhower  reply  of  April  4. 
1956: 

"Dear  Dick: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  brings 
up  subjects  too  vast  to  be  discussed  ade- 
quately in  a  letter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  I  doubt  that  any  columnist— and  here  I 
depend  upon  hearsay  as  I  have  no  time  to 
read  them— is  concerning  himself  with  what 
is  the  true  security  problem  of  the  day. 
That  problem  is  not  merely  man  against 
man  or  nation  against  nation.  It  is  man 
against  war. 

"I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  study  of  mili- 
tary strength  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  and  in 
the  character  of  military  armaments  neces- 
sary to  win  a  war.  The  study  of  the  first  of 
these  questions  is  stfll  profitable,  but  we  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  point  that  no  war  can 
be  toon.  War  implies  a  contest;  when  you  get 
to  the  point  that  contest  is  no  longer  in- 
volved and  the  outlook  comes  close  to  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  and  suicide  for  our- 
selves—an outlook  t'haX  neither  side  can 
ignore— then  arguments  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  available  strength  as  compared 
to  somebody  else's  are  no  longer  the  vital 
issues. 

"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

"'The  fullness  of  this  potentiality  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  and  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  decry  the  need  for  strength.  That 
strength  must  l)e  spiritual,  economic  and 
military.  All  three  are  important  and  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  They  are  all 
part  of  and  the  product  of  the  American 
genius,  the  American  will. 

"But  already  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  safety  cannot  be  assumed  by  arms 
alone.  But  I  repeat  that  their  usefulness  be- 
comes concentrated  more  and  more  in  their 
characteristics  as  deterrents  than  in  instru- 
ments with  which  to  obtain  victory  over  op- 
ponents as  in  1945.  In  this  regard,  today  we 
are  further  separated  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  than  the  beginning  of  the 
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century  w<bs  separated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  slxtfeenth  century. 

"Naturally.  I  am  not  taking  the  time  here 
to  dlscusslthe  usefulness  of  available  mili- 
tary strength  In  putting  out  prairie  fires'— 
spots  where  American  Interests  are  seriously 
jeopardizad  by  urvlustified  outbreaks  of 
minor  wa*.  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  Implication  of  a 
major  amis  race. 

"Plnally  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
have  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge 
that  I  an  I  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  my 
countrymi  n,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  are 
experts,  technicians,  philosophers  and  ad- 
visers her( :.  who  give  far  more  intelligent  at- 
tention to  these  matters  than  do  the  Alsops. 

"With  VI  arm  regard,  sincerely.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhow(  r. 

The  letter  was  marked  "personal  and  con- 
fidential.'  But  If  ever  there  was  a  message 
that  echo!s  across  the  decades  to  our  own 
time,  it  is  ,his  one. 

In  eight  short  paragraphs,  the  remarkable 
man  who  led  the  Allied  armies  to  victory 
over  Hitle  r  and  served  the  nation  as  its  last 
two-term  Ipresident.  distilled  a  lifetime  of 
wisdom. 

There  li  one  sentence  which  deserves  to 
be  carved  in  stone,  or  better.  Imprinted  on 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  occupies  the  Oval 
Office.  Just  read  it  slowly— clause  by 
clause— ar  d  think  about  it: 

"When  ve  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  eleme  nt  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciDrocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference ti.ble  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  cf  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  ra  ;e  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  d  le. 


In  honoring  the  vision,  we  will  be 
committing  ourselves  to  a  yearly 
rededication  to  his  ideals  of  nonvio- 
lence, the  rule  of  law,  and  the  intrinsic 
equality  of  all  people. 

And  finally,  in  making  that  yearly 
rededication  through  the  celebration 
of  Dr.  King's  birthday,  we  will  be  look- 
ing to  the  future  and  the  fulfillment 
of  his  dream,  leaving  behind  the 
racism,  hatred,  and  violence  of  the 
past. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  King,  to 
the  principles  and  ideals  for  which  he 
stood,  and  to  our  Nation's  perpetual 
effort  to  assure  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty to  every  citizen.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


CREATING  A  NATIONAL  HOLI- 
DAY HONORING  THE  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING   JR. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  iDng  road  to  travel  before  the 
infectior  of  racism  is  finally  eradicat- 
ed from  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  we  lave  come  as  far  as  we  have  is 
largely  (;ue  to  the  vision  of  one  man, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  He  imder- 
stood  th  it  no  nation  could  claim  to  be 
free  if  it  continued  to  suppress  the  as- 
pirationj  for  equality  of  any  minority. 
As  a  nation,  it  is  the  force  of  our 
ideas  ani  our  ideals  that  have  altered 
history.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
small  band  of  colonists  living  on  what 
was  then  the  frontier  of  the  Western 
World  VTote  an  end  to  British  tyran- 
ny. In  so  doing,  they  changed  the 
course  o :  history  forever  with  the  radi- 
cal noti(  n  that  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  peoi»le.  The  civil  rights  movement 
led  by  Dr.  King  was,  in  a  profound 
sense,  a -second  American  revolution, 
founded  upon  the  dream  that  as  a 
nation  c  f  law,  we  must  judge  men  and 
women  lOt  by  the  color  of  their  skin, 
but  by  their  talents  as  individual 
human  >eings. 

In  cor  miemorating  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day, we  will  be  honoring  not  just  the 
man,  bu  t  also  his  vision  of  an  America 
truly  fr(  le. 


FCC  RULES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  troubled  to  read  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  recently  summoned 
to  the  White  House  by  the  President 
to  discuss  a  matter  currently  pending 
before  the  agency.  I  was  even  more 
deeply  troubled  by  one  report  that, 
indeed,  it  was  a  trip  to  the  woodshed 
and  not  to  the  Oval  Office. 

Today  a  White  House  spokesman  ac- 
knowledged that  the  I»resident  asked 
for  the  meeting  with  Chairman 
Fowler,  but  that  the  White  House 
would  take  no  public  position  on  the 
issue.  If  this  suggests  that  there  is  a 
private  position,  then  clearly  an  inad- 
missible form  of  intervention  is  in 
prospect. 

At  issue  are  two  12-year-old  FCC 
rules  which  restrict  the  business  prac- 
tices of  the  networks  and,  thus,  have 
consequences  for  the  quality  of  televi- 
sion viewing  for  each  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  for  the  television  program 
businesses  in  States  such  as  New  York. 
It  is  an  important  and  controversial 
matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
scholarly  and  governmental  study  for 
nearly  6  years.  Yet  just  as  this  labori- 
ous and  careful  process  of  reconsider- 
ing, refining,  and  improving  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  a  dynamic  industry 
is  reaching  its  natural  conclusion,  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  faces 
the  possibility  of  Presidential  inter- 
vention. 

The  FCC  rules  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  so-called  financial  interest  and 
syndication  rules.  The  financial  inter- 
est rule  prevents  networks  from  in- 
vesting risk  capital  in  network  televi- 
sion program  production  in  exchange 
for  profit-sharing  rights.  The  net- 
works become  mere  lessors  of  the 
product  which  is  their  life's  blood.  The 
syndication  rule  prevents  the  networks 
from  selling  either  original  or  off-net- 
work programs  to  individual  television 
stations  on  a  normetwork  basis.  They 
were  adopted  in  1970. 

I  have  taken  a  close  look  at  the 
issue.  I  find  that  the  television  mar- 


ketplace of  the  1980's  is  much  differ- 
ent than  that  of  the  1970's  and  that 
these  rules  are  quite  deserving  of  re- 
consideration. I  find  that  the  process 
of  reconsidering  them  has  been  delib- 
erate and  thorough  and  conducted  by 
some  of  the  best  experts  in  the  field  of 
telecommunications  policy,  economics, 
law  and  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
businesses  affected.  And  I  find  that 
the  FCC  has  issued  a  tentative  deci- 
sion which  is  not  a  complete  victory 
for  either  side  in  this  debate,  but  a  de- 
cision which  is  supported  by  the  inde- 
pendent analysis  and  conclusions  of 
the  Brookings  Institute,  the  American 
Enterprise  Iristitute,  a  specially  appro- 
priated congressional/FCC  task  force, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  most  notably,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Justice  of  this 
administration.  Indeed,  it  is  remarka- 
ble to  note  that  both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  pleadings  filed  recently 
with  the  FCC  as  a  part  of  this  rule- 
making took  the  FCC  somewhat  to 
task  for  not  going  further  to  eliminate 
what  they  clearly  believed  were  un- 
justified Government  regulations. 

President  Reagan  assuredly  has  a 
natural  interest  in  this  matter.  After 
all  it  does  affect  a  business  in  which 
he  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life.  His 
position  as  President  does  entitle  him 
to  be  fully  informed  of  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  But  it  would  be  completely 
improper  in  my  judgment  for  his  per- 
sonal interest  to  go  any  further.  Brief- 
ings are  one  thing;  Presidential  inter- 
ference in  the  functioning  of  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency— which 
after  all  is  a  creature  of  this  Con- 
gress—is an  entirely  different  matter. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  all  regulatory  processes  that 
the  I»resident  unequivocally  declare 
that  he  will  express  no  view  on  the 
matter  and  that  he  will  do  nothing  to 
intervene  in  the  work  of  the  FCC  as 
they  proceed  diligently  to  complete 
their  required  work. 

Under  law  and  precedent  the  Presi- 
dent can  have  but  one  position,  public 
or  private,  which  is  that  he  supports 
the  position  of  his  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Commerce— which  depart- 
ments support  the  tentative  finding  of 
the  FCC— and  that  he  awaits  the  final 
outcome  with  equanimity  and  impar- 
tiality. 


JOHN    A.    LUKE    AT    THE    SOUTH 
CAROLINA  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  received  a  copy  of  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  South  Carolina  Inter- 
national Trade  Conference  held  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Luke, 
president  of  Westvaco  Corp. 


This  speech  provided  me  with  an  in- 
teresting insight  into  present  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  how  it  affects  our  do- 
mestic industry.  In  order  that  I  might 
share  Mr.  Luke's  thoughts  on  this 
issue  with  my  colleagues  and  others,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  especially 
relevant  portions  of  his  speech  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

America's  Competitivx  Position— A 

Matter  of  Spirit  and  Determination 
(John  A.  Luke) 
I  share  with  you  a  very  great  concern  over 
America's  present  position  in  world  trade. 
Our  exports  are  not  sufficiently  robust,  and 
we  are  having  difficulty  competing  with 
others  for  major  portions  of  our  own  domes- 
tic market.  The  country  needs  the  most 
skilled  and  most  imaginative  attention  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  situation.  We 
have  to  become  more  competitive  producers 
and  more  effective  traders.  These  are  skills 
we  once  had  and  which  we  have  since  let 
slip  away.  The  dimensions  of  our  difficulty 
are  that,  in  1960.  the  United  States  account- 
ed for  18  per  cent  of  the  total  world  mer- 
chandise trade;  twenty  years  later,  in  1980. 
it  had  only  12  percent— a  mammoth  one- 
third  drop  in  world  market  share.  These  fig- 
ures represent  our  world  trade  report  card. 
It  is  not  a  good  one.  and  it  is  not  up  to  our 
potential  even  though  we  remain  the  largest 
trading  nation  in  the  world.  Our  collective 
task  is  to  put  in  place  the  necessary  pro- 
grams to  regain  that  share  of  the  growing 
world  market  which  we  have  lost. 

In  addition  to  regaining  the  country's 
overall  world  market  share.  I  join  in  the  de- 
termination of  this  conference  that  every 
possible  additional  export  leave  the  country 
through  the  Port  of  Charleston.  I  am  genu- 
inely impressed  by  this  Port's  outstanding 
growth  in  recent  years,  and  I  can  only  pre- 
dict more  of  the  same  for  the  future.  How 
could  any  objective  analyst  feel  differently 
when  faced  with  the  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  was  losing  position 
in  a  growing  world  market,  the  unit  volume 
of  exports  through  Charleston  increased  by 
500  percent. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to  some 
of  America's  basic  industries— ones  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  the  world  leaders 
in  cost,  efficiency,  and  product  quality.  To 
be  a  harsh  judge,  and  the  world  is,  it  has  to 
be  said  that  these  basic  industries  over- 
looked the  reality  of  the  threat  of  foreign 
competition  until  it  was  too  late.  Major 
parts  of  the  domestic  market  were  gone— 
along  with  many,  many  jobs  filled  by  other 
workers  in  other  lands.  The  business  disci- 
plines which  should  have  earlier  been 
brought  to  bear  simply  were  not.  Costs  rose, 
plants  became  obsolete,  and  product  quality 
fell.  It  almost  appears  the  assumption  was 
made,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that 
whatever  the  additional  cost,  or  whatever 
the  level  of  quality,  the  American  consumer 
would  accept  it. 

Some  analysts  find  it  tempting  to  rational- 
ize American  industry's  present  distress  and 
blame  it  all  on  the  higher  wage  rates  in  this 
country  compared  with  those  in  other  lands. 
Surely  in  some  industries  these  have  had  a 
powerful  impact.  It  has  to  be  recognized, 
however,  that  wage  rates  differ  throughout 
our  domestic  industry.  Some  industries  have 
done  a  better  job  of  managing  wage  levels 


and  of  increasing  productivity  than  have 
others.  Some  look  to  an  erosion  of  product 
quality  and  design  as  the  cause.  These  have 
fallen,  but  not  uniformly  across  all  industry; 
rather,  symptomatically.  in  industry's  most 
troubled  sectors.  Some  make  the  case  that 
American  industry  suffers  unduly  because 
of  environmental  requirements  and  from 
the  adversarial  nature  of  the  relationship 
which  has  existed  between  industry  and 
government.  These  are  clear,  competitive 
handicaps,  but  even  though  applicable  to  all 
industry,  they  have  not  had  uniform 
impact.  Each  industry  has  also  had  world 
and  alternative  product  competition  in  vary- 
ing, but  Intense  fashion.  These  have  not 
taken  the  same  toll  from  all  industry. 

It  is  just  not  accurate  to  generalize  and 
put  all  basic  industry  into  the  same  catego- 
ry of  competitive  distress  and  smokestack 
obsolescence.  There  is  a  range  of  competi- 
tive performance  and  all  basic  industry 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  a  few. 

To  me,  it  is  first  and  formost  a  matter  of 
competitive  spirit  and  determination,  over 
time,  on  the  part  of  all  of  those  involved  in 
a  given  industry.  No  country  has  more  re- 
source, more  technology,  or  a  larger  market 
than  the  United  States.  Each  industry  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  have  to  be  sufficient- 
ly determined  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
really  compete  for  the  markets  and  jobs  to 
which  it  aspires. 

Our  economy  and  our  basic  industry  have 
been  jolted  and  bruised  enough  so  that 
there  is  a  distinct  and  growing  awareness  of 
the  reality  of  the  Industrial  situation 
throughout  the  land.  This  is  the  first  step 
to  effective  response.  Beyond  awareness,  im- 
portant progress  in  terms  of  competitive  po- 
sition has  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  so 
by  American  industry.  Very  significant 
strides  in  efficiency,  process  automation  and 
productivity  are  underway,  costs  are  being 
reduced,  products  are  being  redesigned,  and 
sound  work  is  being  done  in  product  quality. 
Employee  involvement,  or  worker  participa- 
tion programs,  are  also  making  major  con- 
tributions. American  industry,  having  in- 
vested a  massive  $26  billion  last  year  alone 
in  factory  automation,  is  emerging  from  the 
recession  much  stronger  and  with  a  great 
deal  more  competitive  will  than  it  has  had 
for  some  time.  By  way  of  clear  example, 
manufacturing  productivity  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  surged  ahead  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7.1  per  cent.  The  requisite 
spirit  and  the  determination  are  increasing- 
ly in  place,  and  in  depth,  in  many  sectors  of 
industry.  We  can,  we  will,  we  are  about  to 
earn  back  a  bigger  share  of  our  own  market 
while  also  Increasing  our  share  of  the  world 
market. 

In  retrospect,  it  may  be  very  fortunate 
that  the  recession,  which  so  clearly  defined 
the  areas  of  American  industry's  competi- 
tive vulnerability,  occurred  when  and  as 
forcefully  as  it  did— when  there  was  still  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  basic  industrial 
strength,  rather  than  at  some  future  date 
when,  in  fact,  it  might  have  been  too  late  to 
recover. 

The  competitive  progress  American  indus- 
try is  making  will  become  very  apparent  as 
economic  recovery  occurs  throughout  the 
world.  This  will  be  most  helpful  In  the  near 
term,  but  there  is  a  long  competitive  road  to 
journey.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
specific  areas  to  which  we  all  need  to  direct 
our  spirited  concern  and  our  determined  ef- 
forts. Each  of  these  areas  is  fundamental  to 
our  longer  term  social  and  economic  health. 
I  support  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
cabinet  level  Trade  Department  as  a  sign  of 


our  government's  spirit  and  determination 
to  support  the  economy  in  ways  the  private 
sector  on  its  own  simply  cannot.  The  coun- 
try needs  an  ongoing,  firmly  coordinated, 
and  clearly  articulated  world  trade  policy 
that  speaks  to  both  market  access  and  prod- 
uct subsidy. 

Through  greater  emphasis  on  product 
planning  and  design.  American  industry 
needs  to  call  on  its  technological  leadership 
to  turn  more  of  its  commodity  products  into 
distinctive,  innovative,  finished  designs 
which  have  special  market  value.  While  this 
is  the  way  we  need  to  go.  It  Is  a  route  hardly 
free  of  able  competition.  For  example,  a  few 
years  ago  the  best  machinery  for  the  paper 
industry  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Now.  much  of  it  is  not.  and  we  are  looking 
to  other  Industrialized  countries  for  this 
equipment.  Consider,  also,  that  last  year  im- 
ports accounted  for  almost  30  per  cent  of 
our  nation's  total  machine  tool  spending,  up 
from  10  per  cent  a  decade  ago.  There  are 
forecasts  that  Imports  of  these  tools  will 
reach  34  per  cent  this  year.  Other  countries 
have  earned  this  business  by  applying  their 
skills  and  technology  and  by  designing  supe- 
rior products— not  because  they  had  better 
or  lower  cost  raw  materials  from  which  to 
make  them.  This  Is  exactly  what  we  have  to 
do  more  of  In  this  country— efficiently  con- 
vert our  natural  resources  several  steps 
beyond  the  commodity  level  into  products 
of  superior  quality.  This  will  let  the  world's 
most  advanced  Industrial  nation,  and  the 
world's  technological  leader,  compete  In  its 
area  of  greatest  strength.  It  Is  the  best  way. 
and  perhaps,  the  only  way  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic market  and  to  regain  world  market 
share. 

We  must  keep  the  promise  of  High  Tech 
in  its  proper  perspective.  We  must  not  be 
lulled  into  believing  that  our  future  salva- 
tion will  be  a  glamorous  High  Tech  econo- 
my with  basic  American  Industry  a  thing  of 
the  past.  High  Tech  is  wonderful  and  all  its 
computers  and  chips  and  electronics  are  as 
exciting  as  can  be.  But  as  exciting  as  it  is. 
High  Tech  is  not  a  world  unto  itself.  It  Is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  world's  industri- 
al scene.  High  Tech  will  never  replace  basic 
as  the  bulwark  of  our  economy,  but  syner- 
glstlcally  it  will  strengthen  and  extend 
basic's  competitive  position.  High  Tech  will 
create  many  new  jobs  on  its  own,  but  it  will 
do  the  most  for  the  American  economy  by 
enhancing  the  competitive  position  of  a 
major  customer— basic  American  industry. 

America  needs  a  national  commitment  to 
Research  and  Development— one  which  is 
fully  equivalent  in  Importance  to  the  role  it 
will  play  in  our  technologically  competitive 
future.  The  government  should  take  a 
strong  lead  in  such  programs  as  defense  and 
space,  but  the  country  must  also  count 
heavily  on  growing  research  and  develop- 
ment activity  by  private  Industry  in  its  own 
competitive  interest.  Investment  in  R&D 
has  to  be  recognized  as  an  ongoing  and  im- 
perative part  of  doing  business,  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  short-term  profitability. 
And,  this  requires  a  certain  spirit  and  deter- 
mination about  the  future.  It  Is  the  course 
which  will  move  more  and  more  of  Ameri- 
ca's products  beyond  the  commodity  level  of 
raw  material  conversion  and  Into  the  dis- 
tinctive and  Innovative  ones  which  fill  genu- 
ine market  needs. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  America's  edu- 
cational system  Is  not  adequate.  It  appears 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  same  illness  as  cer- 
tain of  our  basic  industries— at  least  its 
symptoms  are  the  same— noncompetitive 
productivity  and  noncompetitive  design  and 
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quality.  Vfhlle  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that 
today  Am  srlca  is  the  world's  technological 
and  Indust  rial  leader,  there  needs  to  be  gen- 
uine concrm  about  our  ability  to  preserve 
this  leadei  ship.  It  Is  of  high  concern  to  me. 
for  example,  that  the  count  of  engineering 
programs  l  receiving  full  accreditation  has 
dropped  siice  1978  from  a  very  mediocre  58 
percent  td  a  shocking  38  percent.  It  Is  of 
equal  conim  to  me  that  far  too  many  col- 
leges admit  marginally  literate  high  school 
graduates '  and  then,  after  four  years  of 
minimal  eipectations,  reward  them  with  de- 
grees whic  h  In  fact  hold  no  substance.  This 
is  unfair  ti » the  student  and  his  life  expecta- 
tions. It  1>  a  clear  extension  of  what  has 
been  happening  In  our  public  schools.  It  is 
also  a  flagrant  devaluation  of  the  education- 
al standard  we  have  held  in  prior  years. 

I  believd  deeply  in  America  and  in  its  po- 
tentials, a^d  I  see  clear  signs  of  major  com- 
petitive progress.  I  believe  just  as  deeply 
that  Amei  lea's  competitive  position  in  the 
world  fun  lamentally  depends  on  Its  spirit 
and  deten  Qinatlon,  the  willingness,  of  all— 
government,  industry,  and  citizens— to  face 
reality  and  do  those  things  that  are  re- 
quired to  s  ecure  it. 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimo  IS  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quon  im  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTiNciY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  B^ER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  time  for  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired, and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  proceed 
under  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing businjess  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. AND  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIAipONS,  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  api3.  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (1 1.R.  3913)  making  appropriations 
for  the  D  spartments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  S<  rvlces,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  191  4,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Smate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  \  ?hich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Coimnittee  on  Appropriations 
with  am<  ndments 

Mr.    WEICKER 


have  no 


so  that 
floor  is 
both  th^ 
House, 


Mr.  President,  I 
opening  statement  because  I 
think  tliat  my  statement  on  this  bill 
win  dept  nd  on  what  we  do  here  today. 
I  hope  V  e  so  comport  ourselves  today 
[the  product  that  leaves  this 
capable  of  passing  through 
conference  and  the  White 
dtherwise  all  the  gestures  and 
adl  the  pasturing  does  little  good. 

For  tlie  first  time  in  5  years  the 
Senate  cf  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
the  United  States,  has  am  op- 
portunitir  to  make  a  very  important 
statement  on  natural  priorities  relat- 


ing to  health,  education,  science,  and 
training. 

If  we  do  our  work  correctly  we  will 
continue  to  make  those  statements  for 
the  future.  If  we  do  not,  the  matter 
once  again  will  go  out  of  our  hands. 

So  I  will  now  refrain  from  any  fur- 
ther comment  to  see  what  develops 
and.  hopefully,  have  a  very  encourag- 
ing idealistic  and  promising  closing 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  bill  we  take  up 
today  could  serve  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  those  who  define  politics  as 
the  art  of  the  possible.  Although  the 
discretionary  programs  funded 
through  the  bill  would  receive  $4  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President  request- 
ed, the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  $2.5  billion  less  for  these  pro- 
grams than  they  were  allocated  under 
the  first  budget  resolution. 

This  means  that  the  bill  completely 
satisfies  no  one.  It  is  too  costly  for 
those  who  support  the  President's 
budget  strategy  and  it  is  too  miserly 
for  those  who  support  a  strong  Feder- 
al presence  in  domestic  social  pro- 
grams. However  it  has  this  virtue— it 
has  a  fighting  chance  of  gaining  the 
President's  signature  and  a  fighting 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate.  For  the  first 
time  in  5  years  we  could  have  an  act  in 
place  funding  the  bulk  of  our  people 
programs  instead  of  being  forced  to 
chart  our  social  spending  course 
through  the  murky  seas  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Here  are  a  few  highlights. 

The  committee  has  pretty  well  gone 
along  with  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  employment  and  training 
funds  with  one  notable  exception.  It 
has  recommended  $2.9  billion  in  for- 
ward funding  for  the  Job  Partnership 
Training  Act  as  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing statute  while  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  support  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Another  significant  change  in  the 
administration's  request  is  in  the  ac- 
count providing  advances  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund.  Because  of  the 
improved  employment  situation  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  recom- 
mend a  $4  billion  reduction  in  the 
total  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  this  entitlement  program. 

State  employment  service  funding  is 
increased  above  the  budget  request  by 
about  $563  million  because  of  the  9 
month  forward  funding  requirement 
that  applies  to  job  training  but  the 
vast  bulk  of  these  dollars  are  from  un- 
employment trust  funds. 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  an 
increase  of  $42,350,000  for  community 
service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Substantial  increases  above  the 
budget  request  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  many  social  programs 
funded   through   the   Department   of 


Health  and  Human  Services  for  in- 
stance, funding  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  would  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $575  million,  the 
committee  has  provided  $341.7  million 
for  a  community  services  block  grant 
program  the  administration  wanted  to 
zero  out.  an  increase  of  $90  million  has 
been  recommended  for  maternal  suid 
child  health,  the  committee  has  added 
$235  million  to  the  President's  request 
for  the  social  services  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  funding  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  would  increase  by 
$386  million. 

Other  budget  increases  include 
$270.8  million  for  work  incentives,  a 
program  proposed  for  termination; 
$108  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  for  community  health 
centers;  a  $39  million  add-on  for  the 
alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
block  grant  program;  $50.1  million 
more  for  the  aging,  primarily  for  feed- 
ing activities;  $28.9  million  for  run- 
away youth  and  Head  Start;  $22.9  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  for  developmen- 
tal disabilities;  a  $30  million  increase 
for  child  welfare  programs;  and  $21.5 
million  for  mental  health  clinical 
training,  another  program  the  admin- 
istration wanted  to  end. 

The  committee  did  not  endorse  any 
of  the  I*resident's  proposed  reductions 
in  education.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded $1.7  billion  for  activities  de- 
ferred by  the  House  such  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  impact  aid.  Com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged—chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act- 
would  be  increased  by  $466  million 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  would 
serve  518.000  more  youngsters  than 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Vocational 
and  adult  education  would  receive 
$388  million  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  various  library  programs 
be  continued  at  a  cost  of  $83.4  million. 
The  administration  proposed  that 
funding  for  these  activities  be  termi- 
nated. 

In  the  area  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance, the  committee  has  proposed 
an  increase  of  $437  million  over  the 
President's  budget.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  used  for  Pell  grants 
which  would  be  raised  to  a  total  of 
$2.8  billion.  The  conunittee  has  also 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  award  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $209  million 
above  the  budget  request  for  guaran- 
teed student  loans  and  added  $192  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  higher  and  con- 
tinuing education  budget. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor,  HHS  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Weicker,  who  has  had 
the  thankless  job  of  shepherding  this 
bill   through   the   Senate   Appropria- 


tions Committee.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  remarkable  Job. 

Now  there  is  nobody  In  the  Senate- 
nobody  in  the  Congress,  as  far  as  I 
know— who  has  crusaded  more  fer- 
vently and  sincerely  for  assistance  for 
those  who  need  assistance,  the  handi- 
capped, the  disadvantaged.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  compassion,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  determination  to 
fight  for  those  who  need  assistance 
more  than  anyone  I  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  also  recog- 
nizes the  practical  fact  that  we  do 
little  good  for  these  people  who  need 
assistance  if  we  cannot  get  a  bill  en- 
acted that  is  not  going  to  be  vetoed. 
Senator  Weicker  has  negotiated  hard 
and  long  with  the  administraiton  and 
with  the  House,  and  I  think  he  has 
done  a  remarkably  good  job  of  getting 
a  bill  that  I  think  has  a  real  practical 
chance  of  being  enacted,  as  he  says, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  that  in 
mind  as  they  consider  amendments  to 
increase  the  amounts  endorsed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  a  level 
that  may  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
get  that  Presidential  signature^ 
(Mrs.  Hawkins  assumed  the  cTiair.) 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
and  ranking  member.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE.  Nothing  that  is  before  us  today 
would  have  been  possible  without  his 
help.  He,  likewise,  comes  from  a  tradi- 
tion of  understanding  and  compassion 
for  all  the  elements  of  this  particular 
appropriation,  from  education,  to  sci- 
ence, to  various  social  problems. 

Certainly,  he  has  always  been  a 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  he  combines 
that  fiscal  responsibility  with  a  con- 
science excelled  by  few.  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  having  brought  us  to 
this  point. 

Madam  President,  before  making 
the  usual  motion  to  adopt  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  I  am  Informed  there 
Is  a  printing  error  In  connection  with 
the  amount  on  page  24.  line  4. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  modified  to 
correctly  show  that  the  committee  de- 
leted $62,744,000  as  provided  by  the 
House  and  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof 
$67,744,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  as  modified,  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as 
thus  amended,  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment, providing  no  points  of  order 
shall  be  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  as  follows: 


,  and 


,  and 


"$185,677,000", 


•$826,244,000", 
■$790,269.000", 
•■$151,397,000", 
••$135,837,000", 
"and"  through 


On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  "$85,316,000 
insert  "$82,739,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  ""$35,828,000 
Insert  "$36,229,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  ""$2,961,284,000", 
and  insert  ""$2,793,810,000; 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  "and",  through 
and  Including  the  sum  on  line  24,  and  Insert 
""$3,605,198,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  5,  strike  ""Act,",  through 
and  Including  "of  the"  on  line  8; 

On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  "$247,494,000", 
and  insert  "$249,171,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  ""$69,806,000", 
and  insert  ""$70,279,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  6.  strike  ""$7,000,000",  and 
Insert  ""$12,000,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  "39  U.S.C. 
3202(a)(1)(E))"; 

On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  ""$7,109,000,000", 
and  Insert  ""$3,086,000,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  "$62,148,000", 
and  insert  "$60,511,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  11,  strike 
and  Insert  "$185,835,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  ""$215,100,000' 
and  insert  ""$220,100,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike 
and  insert  ""$853,994,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike 
and  insert  "$818,019,000'; 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike 
and  insert  ""$151,729,000"; 

On  page  15,  line  10,  strike 
and  insert  "$137,790,000  "; 

On  page  15,  line  11,  strike 
and  including  ""1988"  on  line  12,  and  insert 
the   following:    -Provided,   That  $2,628,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985.". 

On  page  16,  line  5,  strike  ""$67,000"',  and 
insert  "$200,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  "•$5,200,000', 
and  insert  "•$6,200,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  9,  strike  ""$1,252,783,000". 
and  Insert  "$1,354,399,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike    "$1,905,000". 
and  insert  ""$2.200,000 "; 

On  page  17,  line  14.  strike 
insert  "$3,700,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  1.  strike  ■"$373,405,000", 
and  insert  "$367,396,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  1.  strike  ""$1,770,000",  and 
insert  ""$1,810,000"; 

On       page       20,       line        10.       strike 
"$1,044,868,000",  and  insert 

""$1,062,017,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  16.  strike  "$665,859,000  ". 
and  insert  "$683,489,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  20.  strike  ""$84,226,000". 
and  insert  ""$84,398,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  "$442,255,000". 
and  insert  ""$442,832,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  7.  strike  •$328,921,000", 
and  insert  ""$322,083,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  12,  strike 
and  insert  "$304,228,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  16.  strike  ••$363,444,000' 
and  insert  •$370,245,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  21.  strike  "■$265,180,000" 
and  insert  ""$264,847,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  25.  strike  ""$149,600,000" 
and  insert  ""$151,966,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  5,  strike  ""$173,627,000" 
and  insert  •$172,374,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  "$112,516,000" 
and  insert  ""$108,584,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  13,  strike  ""$253.824,000" 
and  Insert  '"$230,031,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  21.  strike  ""$11,584,000" 
and  insert  ""$11,088,000 "; 

On  page  23,  line  4,  strike  ""$42,263,000' 
and  Insert  ""$41,963,000": 


On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  ""$26,770,000  ", 
and  insert  "$26,720,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  13,  strike  •$24,980,000", 
and  insert  •$25,100,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  20,  strike  •$799,202,000", 
and  insert  •$835,581,000  "; 

On  page  24,  line  4,  strike  •$82,744,000", 
and  insert  •$67,744,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  17,  strike  •$106,972,000", 
and  insert  "$104,672,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  18,  strike  ""$1,300,000", 
and  insert  •$800,000  "; 

On  page  25.  line  13,  strike 
""$15,631,978,000",  and  insert  ""$15,568,- 
108,000": 

On  page  26,  line  12.  strike 
"•$17,291,000,000",  and  insert  '$17,682,- 
000,000": 

On  page  26,  line  15,  strike  •$84,600,000". 
and  insert  •$96,658,000": 

On  page  26,  line  16,  strike 
••$1,012,246,000",  and  insert  •$1,025,- 
022,000": 

On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  'Provided", 
through  and  Including  line  10; 

On  page  27,  line  17,  strike  •$448,583,000".    • 
and  insert  •$521,258,000 ": 

On  page  28,  line  1,  strike  •$1,027,047,000". 
and  insert  •$1,068,000,000  "; 

On  page  28,  line  16,  strike 
••$7,851,518,000",  and  insert  •$8,339,- 
000,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  7,  strike  '"$5,411,518,000". 
and  insert  "$6,292,000,000"; 
-  On       page       29,       line       19.       strike 
••$1,758,454,000".       and      insert      •$2,073.- 
000,000"; 

On  page  30,  line  3.  strike  "$298,463,000". 
and  insert  "$489,000,000  ": 

On  page  30,  line  15,  strike  •$102,750,000". 
and  insert  •$138,000,000": 

On  page  30,  line  21,  strike 
••$3,718,303,000",  and  insert  •$3,723.- 
317.000": 

On  page  31.  line  21,  strike  'expended:  , 
through  and  including  page  32,  line  2.  and 
insert  ••expended": 

-   On  page  32,  line  6,  strike  •$2,500,000,000", 
$800,000"5=ana^ind  insert  "$2,675,000,000 ": 

^^  On  page  32,  line  12.  strike 
•■$1,850,436,000".  and  insert  •$1,845. 
361,000"; 

On  .page  32,  line  13,  strike  '$43,180,000", 
and  insert  ■$45,400,000"; 

On  page  32,  line  15,  strike  •$7,320,000  , 
and  insert  •$8.400,000 "; 

On  page  32,  line  21,  strike  •$617,231,000' . 
and  insert  •$631,513,000": 

On  page  33,  line  11,  strike  •$351,000,000". 
and  Insert  '$377,300,000"; 

On  page  33,  line  22,  strike  "Act,",  through 
and  Including  page  34,  line  8,  and  Insert 
"Act"' 

On  fjage  34.  line  13,  strike  •$160,794,000". 
and  Insert  •$151,963,000": 

On  page  34,  line  19,  strike  •$62,366,000' , 
and  Insert  •$62,292,000  ": 

On  page  35,  line  13,  strike  '$18,945,000  . 
and  insert  •$19,363,000  "; 

On  page  35,  line  20,  strike  'Including  , 
through  and  Including  line  24,  and  Insert 
••$11,000,000"; 

On  page  38.  line  13,  strike  "None  , 
through  and  Including  "abortions"  on  line 
14  and  insert  the  following:  "None  of  the 
funds  contained  In  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to 
perform  abortions  except  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  If  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term.". 

On  page  40,  line  7,  strike  ""$4,746,000"  and 
insert  "$5,760,000". 

On  page  40,  line  10.  strike  $255,744,000 
and  Insert  "$260,304,000". 
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On  p«cel40,  line  13.  strike  554(a)(2)(c)  and 
$33,014,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  sectlan  554(b)(1)(D)"  and  Insert 
••554(a)(2)Jc)". 

On  paga  40,  line  25.  strike  "section  6  of 
the  Asbesios  School  Hazard  Detection  and 
Control  Att  of  1980". 

On  pag0  41.  line  1,  strike  ■$577,286,000" 
and  Insert  •■$528,367,000". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  strike  ■$28.224,000'. 

On  pag4  41,  line  10,  strike  '$1,000,000  ' 
and  insert i"1.500,000". 

On  pa«e^  41.  line  18,  strike  "$142,057,000" 
and  Insert  "139.000,000". 

On  pag«  41.  line  18.  strike  "$6,015,000" 
and  insert  "$3,686,000". 

On  page  41,  after  line  21.  insert 

SCHOOL  A  SSISTAMCE  III  PEDERAU.T  ATrECTED 
ARKAS 

For  canying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3O4  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13).  $565,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  for  enUtlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act.  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  if  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  of  whch  $477,000,000  shall  be  for  enti- 
tlements i^ider  section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Pro- 
vided,  Th*t  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments unir  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  described  in  section  3(d)(1)(A) 
of  said  Act  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  en- 
titlement except  that  payment  to  such 
agency  attributable  to  children  who  reside 
on  proper  ;y  which  is  described  in  section 
403(1  )(C)  of  said  Act  shall  be  limited  to  15 
per  centuin  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments und  er  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agi  incy  not  described  in  section 
3(dXlKA)  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centui  1  of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
ment to  such  agency  attributable  to  chU- 
dren  who  reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  403(1)(C)  shall  be  ratably 
reduced  fr  am  15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  eitltlements  under  section  3(b)  of 
said  Act  siall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centun  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  payments  shall  be  made  under 
section  3  to  any  local  educational  agency 
whose  pajment  under  that  section  fails  to 
exceed  $5  000:  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
under  sect  ion  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  whose  need  for  assistance 
_under  thai  section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
current  o|terating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  yeai  preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
disaster  OMiurred:  Provided  further.  That 
payments  under  section  5(b)(2)  of  said  Act 
shaU  not « xceed  50  per  centum  of  payments 
under  sect  ion  2  or  3  for  the  prior  fiscal  year: 
Provided  .'urther.  That  section  305(b)(2)  of 
the  Educition  Amendments  of  1974  shall 
not  apply  .0  funds  provided  herein. 

For  carr  ifing  out  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19), 
$20.000.00<l  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expe  ided.  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  urith  the  exception  of  $8,500,000 
for  sectioi  10  of  said  Act  and  $8,500,000  for 
section  14  (a)  and  (b)  of  said  Act,  none  of 
the  fundi  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  fac  llties  shall  be  available  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950.  intll  payment  has  been  made  of 
100  per  (entum  of  the  amounts  payable 
under  seel  ions  5  and  14(c)  of  said  Act. 


On  page  44,  line  25,  strike  "$1,204,792,000  " 
and  Insert  '$1,241,420,000". 

On  page  43.  line  25,  strike  "$1,017,900,000  " 
and  insert  '$1,071,850,000  ". 

On  page  44,  line  4,  after  ■1985"  Insert: 
Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated $21,100,000  shall  be  for  early  childhood 
education;  and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  re- 
gional, vocational,  adult  and  postsecondary 
programs:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  second- 
ary education  and  transitional  services  for 
the  handicapped  shall  become  available 
upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  activities:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  $3,100,000  appropriated  for  special  stud- 
ies $2,600,000  shall  become  available  upon 
the  enactment  of  legislation  expanding  ex- 
isting requirements  under  this  activity. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960,  $1,111,400,000, 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(b)(1),  $2,871,446 
shall  be  for  activities  under  section 
110(b)(3),  and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  evaluation  activities  under  sec- 
tion 14. 

On  page  45,  line  4,  strike  "$835,000,000" 
and  insert  "$831,314,000". 

On  page  45.  line  6.  strike  "$8,178,000"  and 
insert  "$7,678,000". 

On  page  45.  line  10,  strike  "$7,000,000  " 
and  insert  "$6,500,000". 

On  page  45.  line  16.  strike  "year,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  aforesaid  recipients  of  these 
funds'"  and  insert  ""year". 

On  page  46.  line  1.  strike  "$3,813,360,000" 
and  insert  "$3,954,360,000". 

On  page  46.  line  14,  strike  '"$1,900 "  and 
insert  "$2,000  but  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  attendance  (as  defined 
in  Public  Law  98-79)  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  is  in  attendance.". 

On  page  46.  line  17  strike  "(A)(1)(III)"  and 
insert  "and  section  411(b)(5)". 

On  page  46,  line  18.  after  "Act:"  Insert 
"Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
section  413D(a)  and  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c). 
and  (e)  of  section  442  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion 
fimds  among  the  States  so  that  each  State's 
apportionment  under  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  or 
Work-Study  Program  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
each  program  as  that  State's  apportionment 
in  fiscal  year  1981  for  each  program  bears  to 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  each  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  with  regard  to  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and  Work- 
Study  Programs  notwithstanding  the 
second  sentence  of  section  413D(b)(l)(B)(ii) 
and  section  446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  from  each  jurisdiction's  allotment  of 
funds  under  each  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  sums  to  institutions  in  that  ju- 
risdiction that  did  not  receive  an  allocation 
in  fiscal  year  1979  (award  year  1979-1980) 
under  each  program  in  a  manner  that  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  and  the  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, and  shall  allocate  the  sums  remaining 
to  institutions  that  received  an  allocation  in 
fiscal  year  1979  so  that  each  institution's  al- 
location bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
it  would  have  received  under  section 
413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  section  446(a)  as  the 


remaining  sums  available  for  allocation  bear 
to  the  sums  necessary  to  satisfy  allocations 
made  pursuant  to  section  413D(b)(l)(B)(ii) 
and  section  446(a):". 

On  page  47.  line  3,  strike  "$1,268,600,000" 
and  insert  "$2,256,500". 

On  page  48.  line  7.  strike  "parts  B,  D.  and 
E".  and  insert  "part  B". 

On  page  48.  line  11.  after  "1961"  insert 
"and  title  V.  section  528(5)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  XIII,  part  H.  subpart  1  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980.  and 
without  regard  to  section  512(b)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,". 

On  page  48,  line  16,  strike  "$404,270,000" 
and  insert  "$396,316,000". 

On  page  50,  strike  lines  11  through  15. 

On  page  50,  line  25.  strike  "'and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross 
commitments  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loan  shall  be  $40,000,000"  and  insert 
"no  set  commitments  for  loans  from  this  ac- 
count may  be  made". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  "Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  a  re-competitlon  of  re- 
gional educational  laboratories  and  research 
and  development  centers". 

On  page  51,  line  21,  strike  "part  A". 

On  page  51,  line  23,  strike  "$88,800,000" 
and  insert  $83,400,000". 

On  page  52.  line  4,  strike  "101-105), 
$5,000,000"  and  insert  "101  et  seq.), 
$5,500,000". 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  "$52,000,000" 
and  insert  ""$56,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  16,  insert  "of  which 
$1,490,000  shall  be  for  construction  and 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended". 

On  page  52,  line  18,  strike  "prior  year  ap- 
propriations to". 

On  page  53,  line  1,  strike  "$232,968,000" 
and  insert  "$198,053,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein,  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  may  be  used  to  support 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,850,000  may  be  used  to  support 
the  Office  of  Legislation  and  Public  Af- 
fairs.". 

On  page  53,  line  9,  strike  "$42,058,000" 
and  insert  "$49,936,000  and  no  fewer  than 
1,046  positions". 

On  page  56,  strike  lines  1  through  3  and 
insert: 

Sec  307.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (9)  as  clause 
(10);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (8)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(9)  for  the  prepayment  in  full  of  a  loan 
under  this  title,  provide  a  discount  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  the  best  financial  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, taking  Into  account  the  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  remaining  term  of  such  loan,  if  (A) 
the  prepayment  is  made  from  non-Federal 
sources,  (B)  the  Secretary  has  received  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  housing  or 
other  educational  facilities  financed  with 
the  loan  will  continue  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses related  to  the  educational  institution 
for  the  original  term  of  the  loan,  (C)  the 
prepayment  Is  made  prior  to  October  1, 
1985;  and". 

On  page  58  line  9,  strike  $23,161,000  and 
insert  ""$22,000,000". 

On  page  58.  line  15.  strike  "$3,858,000" 
and  insert  "$4,000,000". 


On  page  58,  line  21,  strike  "$553,000"  and 
Insert  "$674,000". 

On  page  59,  line  2,  strike  "$133,594,000" 
and  insert  ""$134,158,000". 

On  page  59.  line  21,  strike  "$6,238,000" 
and  Insert  "$6,458,000". 

On  page  60,  line  5,  strike  "$5,982,000"  and 
Insert  "$6,337,000". 

On  page  60.  line  21,  strike  "$56,046,000  " 
and  insert  "$55,969,000". 

On  page  61,  line  19  strike  "no  more  than 
$6,659,000  may  be  derived  from  contribu- 
tions credited  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance"  and  Insert  "$6,659,000  shall  be 
derived  from  contributions  credited  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
and  shall  be  credited  to  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance". 

On  page  66.  after  line  12,  insert: 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  who  under  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  101  are  exempt- 
ed from  such  limitations. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to  alert 
my  coUeagrues,  and  I  know  that  I  also 
speak  for  the  ranking  Member,  that  I 
intend  to  finish  this  bill  today.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can  finish 
it  before  lunchtime.  If  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments,  I  suggest 
they  come  to  the  floor.  Otherwise,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  proceed  to  third 
reading.  And  even  though  sometimes 
that  threat  is  used  around  here,  I 
think  it  is  also  understood  by  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  radical  enough  to 
just  go  ahead  and  do  that. 

So  if  anyone  has  an  amendment,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  they  come  to  the 
floor  and  have  their  amendment  de- 
bated and  voted  on  up  or  down.  The 
sooner  we  do  that,  the  sooner  we  will 
get  out  of  here. 

As  I  said  before,  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  intend  to  finish  the  bill 
today. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2270 

(Purpose:  To  provide  fiscal  year  1984 
funding  for  the  ACTION  Agency) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2270. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57.  after  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


ACTION 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  ACTION  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.).  $140,061,000. 

of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  Title  I  part  A  of  said  Act;  and 

of  which  $18,016,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  Title  II  Part  C  of  this  Act  and 

of  that  amount  $6,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  Home  Health  Care  Pro- 
grams under  part  C  of  said  Act 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  may  be  used  to 
close  State  or  regional  field  offices  or  to 
reduce  career  personnel  of  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  provides  an  appro- 
priation of  $140,061,000  for  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  committee  de- 
ferred consideration  of  this  appropria- 
tion because  reauthorization  had  not 
been  considered  by  the  Senate  in  time 
for  the  committee  to  study  the  reau- 
thorization bill.  This  amount  is 
$30,331,000  more  than  the  administra- 
tion request  and  $10,740,000  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1983  level. 

For  title  1  the  amendment  provides 
an  appropriation  of  $15  million  for 
VISTA.  $1.8  million  for  the  service 
learning  program  and  $1.9  million  for 
volunteer  citizens  and  demonstration 
programs. 

For  title  2,  the  amendment  provides 
$27,445,000  for  the  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program  and  $48,400,000  for 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program. 
$18,016,000  is  recommended  for  the 
Senior  Companion  program.  This  in- 
cludes $6,000,000  which  will  be  used  to 
begin  the  in-home  health  care  activi- 
ties of  that  program. 

I  am  also  recommending  $27.5  mil- 
lion for  program  support.  In  addition, 
I  have  included  bill  language— which  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  1983  appropria- 
tions bill— to  prevent  the  Agency  from 
closing  State  and  regional  offices  and  I 
am  recommending  that  the  Agency 
maintain  a  full-time  complement  of 
not  less  than  525  full-time  employees. 
We  are  certainly  aware  that  in  many 
communities  it  is  the  volunteer  efforts 
that  enable  the  community  to  address 
the  problems  of  poverty.  This  program 
utilizes  the  skills  of  the  necessary 
numbers  of  elderly  citizens  to  meet 
these  needs.  I  recommend  that  we 
fund  these  worthwhile  efforts  and  I 
move  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  explanatory  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AiDTION  Appropriation  Explanatory 
Statement 
This  amendment  proposes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $140,061,000  for  the  ACTION 
Agency.  This  is  $30,331,000  more  than  the 
administration  request  and  is  $10,740,000 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1983  comparable 
appropriation  of  $129,321,000.  The  increase 


in  funding  will  permit  VISTA  to  maintain 
not  less  than  2,000  volunteers  and  allow  the 
Senior  Companion  program  to  begin  Its 
newly-authorized  in-home  care  program. 

My  amendment  includes  language  which 
prohibits  ACTION  from  closing  any  State 
offices  or  reducing  career  personnel  In  the 
regional  and  State  offices.  In  addition,  I  am 
concerned  by  the  large  number  of  ACTTION 
State  Director  positions  that  are  vacant, 
and  It  Is  my  Intent  that  the  agency  fill  these 
positloiis  on  a  permanent  basis  as  soon  as 
possible. 

1  am  also  concerned  about  the  reduction 
of  on-site  Inspections  over  the  past  several 
yeau^;  the  agency  had  reviewed  projects  on  a 
bi-annual  basis.  It  is  my  intent  that 
ACTION  maintain  proper  monitoring  and 
audit  procedures  of  the  volunteer  projects 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  effectiveness  and 
financial  regularity  and  furthermore,  I 
expect  the  agency  to  resume  bi-annual  re- 
views of  projects. 

VISTA 

My  amendment  provides  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000  for  VISTA.  This  Is 
$14,810,000  more  than  the  administration 
request  and  is  $3,200,000  more  than  the 
fiscal  year  1983  comparable  appropriation 
of  $11,800,000. 

It  is  my  intent  that  VISTA  volunteers  in 
service  be  increased  to.  and  maintained  at.  a 
level  of  not  less  than  2.000  volunteers 
through  the  fiscal  year  1985.  Furthermore, 
because  the  VISTA  program  has  been  reau- 
thorized through  FY  1986,  the  ACTTION 
Agency  shall  undertake  recruitment  and 
public  awareness  efforts  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  persons  from  all  walks  of  life, 
age  groups,  geogrraphic  areas  and  economic 
levels  to  serve  as  VISTA  volunteers. 
service  learning  programs 

It  is  my  intent  that  $1,800,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  be  used  for  the  service 
learning  programs.  This  is  $50,000  less  than 
the  budget  request,  and  $30,000  less  than 
the  fiscal  1983  level. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

It  is  my  Intent  that  $98,861,000  be  used  for 
the  Older  Americans  Volunteer  Programs. 
This  is  $6,000,000  more  than  the  administra- 
tion request  and  the  fiscal  year  1983  compa- 
rable appropriation  of  $87,861,000. 

I  believe  that  local  control  of  non-federal 
funds  for  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
Programs  Is  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  use  of 
such  funds  must  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  intent  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  and  published  federal  guide- 
lines. 

RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

I  have  Included  $27,445,000  for  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP) 
which  is  the  same  as  the  budget  request  and 
the  fiscal  year  1983  level.  This  program  pro- 
vides part-time  volunteer  service  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  60  years  of  age  and  over. 
Volunteer  recruitment,  development,  and 
placement  is  provided  through  grants 
awarded  to  local  sponsoring  organizations. 

FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

I  have  also  Included  $48,400,000  for  the 
Foster  Grandparent  I»rogram.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  administration  request  and  the 
fiscal  1983  funding  level.  This  program  pro- 
vides meaningful  assistance  for  two 
groups— older  Americans  and  disadvantaged 
youths.  The  program  provides  service  op- 
portunities for  low-income  persons  over  60 
who  assist  children  with  special  needs  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 
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My  amendment  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $11,016,000  for  the  Senior  Compan- 
ion Progrim.  which  Is  $6,000,000  over  the 
budget  request.  It  Is  my  Intent  that  the  first 
$12.016.00f  of  the  appropriation  be  used  to 
maintain  cjurrent  project  activity  levels. 

This  program  provides  a  vehicle  for  per- 
sons 60  ye$js  of  age  and  over  to  assist  elder- 
ly persona  with  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional imoalrments  in  a  variety  of  private 
and  Institvitional  settings.  The  $12,016,000  is 
for  76  exia  Ling  projects  and  4.850  volunteers. 

I  note  tliat  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  1129. 
which  rejuthorizes  the  ACTION  Agency 
programs,  and  which  contains  Section 
213(c)  under  Part  C  of  Title  II.  authorizing 
the  In-Hoi  ae  Health  Care  program.  It  is  my 
intent  thiit  the  appropriation  above  the 
412.016,001  level  be  utilized  to  add  to  the 
number  o  Senior  Companion  programs  in 
order  to  ai  sist  homebound  elderly  to  remain 
In  their  onm  homes  and  to  enable  institu- 
tionalized elderly  to  return  to  home-care 
settings. 

CITIZB  r  PARTICIPATION  AND  VOtUNTEEH 
I  lEMONSTRATION  PROCHAMS 

It  is  my  intent  that  $1,900,000  be  used  for 
the  Citize:  i  Participation  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams. This  is  $99,000  more  than  the  re- 
quested 1(  vel.  and  $84,000  more  than  the 
fiscal  1983  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  StTPPORT 

I  also  have  provided  $27,500,000  for  pro- 
gram  support,   which   is   $16,163,000   more 
budget    request    and    $1,685,000 
last  year.  It  is  my  intent  that  the 
maintain    a    full-time    employee 

^^^ . ji  of  225.  In  addition.  I  intend  that 

training  und  technical  assistance  for  the 
newly-aut  lorized  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram/hone health  care  be  absorbed  in  the 
Program !  Support  budget. 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  think  that  some  who  view  this 
amendmpnt  may  look  at  it  superficial- 
ly as  beitig  a  very  big  increase.  I  think 
we  should  realize  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  doing  is  simply  continuing  the 
agency,  [f  we  follow  the  House,  which 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  fund  the 
action  p  ogram,  it  would  mean  the  end 
to  an  ag  ency  that  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose 

So  I  support  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

The  1 'RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattin(  LY).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Co  onecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 

The  amendment  (No.  2270)  was 
agreed  t  o. 

Mr.  ^VEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tci  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PpOXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  m  the  table. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  fo. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2271 

'VEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 
amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ts  immediate  consideration. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
report. 


Mr. 
send  ar 
ask  for 

The 
clerk 


wiU 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickeh)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2271. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  'further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  strike  out  line  12  and  insert 
the  following:  "ation  for  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital:  Provided  further.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  and  thereafter  the  superin- 
tendent of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  may 
reside  off  the  premises  of  the  hospital,  not- 
withstanding section  4839  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  165)." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently in  42  U.S.C.  165,  the  basic  ena- 
bling legislation  for  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  there  is  a  provision  concern- 
ing the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
which  mandates  that  "he  shall  reside 
on  the  premises". 

This  is  an  archaic  provision  in  law 
that  dates  back  to  the  19th  century 
and  was  appropriate  for  an  era  when 
modem  communications  systems, 
available  today,  were  nonexistent  or 
sc&rcc 

The  superintendent  and  other  physi- 
cians and  psychiatrists  critical  to  the 
operation  of  the  hospital  are  accessi- 
ble and  on  call  through  telephones 
and  "beeper"  contact  24  hours  a  day. 

Also,  the  hospital  follows  an  admin- 
istrative rotation  procedure  where  the 
superintendent  and  chief  hospital  ad- 
ministrators share,  on  a  rotation  basis, 
weekend  and  holiday  assignment  cov- 
erage. 

The  continued  requirement  that  the 
superintendent  must  reside  on  the 
premises  is  no  longer  justified.  With 
the  arrival  of  new  superintendent,  this 
archaic  provision  needs  to  be  rectified. 
Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment, this  amendment  is  offered 
which  states,  again,  repeating  the 
amendment  as  it  was  read: 
during  fiscal  year  1984  and  thereafter  the 
superintendent  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
may  reside  off  the  premises  of  the  hospital, 
notwithstanding  section  4839  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  165). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  WEICKER). 

The  amendment  (No.  2271)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  would  be  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  support  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  his  desire  to  get  action 
on  this  bill.  There  are  some  25  amend- 
ments that  are  pending.  I  think  he  is 
certainly  correct  in  pressing  for  action 
on  these  amendments. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  the  authors 
of  these  amendments  will  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  them.  If  not.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
absolutely  right,  to  press  for  the  third 
reading  as  he  indicated. 

For  the  time  being,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2258 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  preventive 
health  service  programs  for  tuberculosis) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  2258  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), for  herself,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
RiECLE,  Mr.  Matsdnaga,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2258. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$367,396,000"  and  insert  "$378,396,000" 

On  page  20.  line  3,  Insert  before  the  colon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  of  which 
$11,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  for 
preventive  health  programs  for  tuberculosis 
under  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  fund 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  and  tu- 
berculosis control  program  at  $11  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984. 


I  am  joined  in  this  amendment  by 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Sarbanzs.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  amendment  also  saves  money 
because  it  lowers  the  costs  we  will 
incur  under  medicaid  and  medicare  in 
a  way  that  all  will  cheer,  by  lowering 
the  number  of  people  who  contract  a 
preventable  deadly  and  disabling  dis- 
ease. 

That  TB  can  be  controlled  and  pre- 
vented In  a  cost-effective  manner  is 
why  the  Congress  agreed  that  this 
program  should  remain  in  a  categori- 
cal program,  authorized  to  be  funded 
at  the  level  of  $11  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  Yet,  the  bill  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes no  funds  for  this  program. 

Perhaps,  it  is  because  for  years  now 
tuberculosis  has  been  considered  a 
"dead"  disease.  I  wish  I  could  stand 
before  you  today  and  say  that  TB  is 
dead,  vanquished  from  this  Nation  for- 
ever. But  I  cannot.  Thousands  of  new 
tuberculosis  cases  are  reported  each 
year.  In  1982  alone.  25,522  new  cases 
of  TB  were  detected.  In  just  Miami 
there  were  269  instances  of  tuberculo- 
sis in  that  year. 

Health  departments  throughout  the 
Nation  have  reported  to  CDC  that 
only  about  60  percent  of  new  active 
cases  have  been  converted  into  remis- 
sion. One  major  reason  for  this  low 
cure  rate  is  that  it  takes  from  9 
months  to  a  year  to  treat  TB  patients. 
Many  patients  do  not  follow  the  ther- 
apy required  when  they  are  left  unsu- 
pervised. The  reason  is  simple.  Once 
the  symptoms  disappear  temporarily, 
patients  think  they  are  cured  al- 
though they  remain  ill  and  contagious. 
It  is  not  only  the  common  strains  of 
TB  that  are  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  With  the  spread  of  drug-re- 
sistant strains  of  tuberculosis  our  war 
against  this  desease  is  taking  an  omi- 
nous turn  for  the  worse.  Almost  7  per- 
cent of  new,  previously  untreated 
cases  are  found  to  be  drug-resistant  tu- 
berculosis bacteria.  The  Center  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  reports  that 
there  have  been  community  outbreaks 
all  across  the  country  in  Mississippi, 
New  York,  and  Montana— all  caused 
by  drug-resistant  strains  of  TB. 

We  can  fight  back  successfully,  how- 
ever, provided  we  make  an  investment 
now  in  stopping  TB  from  spreading. 
Dr.  William  Foege.  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  has  in- 
formed me  of  very  encouraging 
projects  that  are  being  funded  by  the 
CDC.  In  1980,  the  Center  contracted 
with  Miami,  New  York  City,  and  Los 
Angeles  to  fund  a  demonstration 
study.  Under  the  study  outreach  work- 
ers were  hired  to  provide  directly  ther- 
apy to  tuberculosis  patients  who  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  complete 
self-administered  therapy. 

The  experiement  worked.  In  Los  An- 
geles, hospitalization  of  noncompliant 
patients  was  reduced  by  more  than  50 


percent,  resulting  in  a  savings  of  close 
to  $1  million  over  a  2-year  period.  In 
Miami,  program  managers  claim  that 
savings  equaled  $3  for  every  $1  spent. 
Similar  results  were  also  observed  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  number  of  reported  tubercu- 
losis cases  in  these  three  cities 
dropped  dramatically  after  the  TB 
outreach  program  was  instituted. 

Based  on  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, CDC  chose  to  target  its  funding 
for  tuberculosis  control  activities  to 
cities  and  States  with  a  high  incidence 
of  tuberculosis,  where  outreach  work- 
ers could  be  most  effective.  The  in- 
crease in  funding  to  $5  million  in  1983 
enabled  CDC  to  expand  its  funding  to 
other  areas  with  high  incidence  rates. 
However,  eligibility  criteria  excluded 
13  States  from  applying  for  grants, 
and  the  eligibile  grantees  were  told  to 
confine  themselves  to  modest  requests 
because  of  the  limited  funds  available. 
Even  with  the  modest  requests,  which 
did  not  fully  reflect  need,  a  total  of 
over  $7.5  million  in  requests  was  re- 
ceived. Although  many  jurisdictions 
were  not  permitted  to  apply,  CDC  offi- 
cials say  that  75  outreach  workers  had 
to  be  disapproved  for  fiscal  year  1983 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Any  many 
more  justifiable  requests  would  have 
been  granted  if  additional  funds  had 
been  available. 

Mr.  President,  additional  Federal 
funds  for  tuberculosis  control  are 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Since  the 
elimination  oT  special  tuberculosis 
project  grants  almost  10  years  ago, 
many  States  have  placed  a  lower  prior- 
ity on  tuberculosis  control.  Local 
health  departments  today  often 
cannot  depend  upon  State  health  de- 
partments to  provide  leadership,  over- 
sight, consultation,  and  evaluation  as- 
sistance. Yet,  effective  tuberculosis 
control  programs  cannot  be  imple- 
mented unless  all  States  provide  effec- 
tive direction  and  leadership  of  tuber- 
culosis control  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

And  while  my  colleagues  are  consid- 
ering this  request  they  should  consid- 
er this.  Right  now,  15  million  Ameri- 
cans are  infected  with  a  dormant 
strain  of  the  disease  according  to  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control.  Decreased 
immunity  is  all  that  it  takes  to  make 
carriers  vulnerable  to  otherwise  dor- 
mant infections.  Furthermore,  the 
symptoms  associated  with  reactivating 
TB  are  often  ignored  or  attributed  to 
other  ailments.  That  means  we  can 
easily  have  another  epidemic  at  any 
time  unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 
If  local  leadership  were  working, 
then  we  would  not  have  the  serious 
problem  we  do  now.  The  committee, 
by  relying  on  States  and  localities  to 
fund  TB  control  efforts  through  funds 
received  under  block  grants,  is  repeat- 
ing past  errors.  And  it  does  not  make 
good  budget  sense,  either.  The  indi- 
gent and  the  elderly  who   are  most 


likely  to  get  TB  are  covered  by  medic- 
aid and  medicare.  It  is  literally  a  case 
of  pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  an  in- 
crease of  Federal  funding  for  tubercu- 
losis control  of  $11  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  its  authorized  level  of  $11 
million. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
nobody  is  going  to  deny  the  substance 
of  what  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  it.  She  articulately  and  elo- 
quently states  the  case.  The  difficulty 
with  the  amendment  as  it  has  been 
proposed  is  not  the  worthiness  of  the 
objective  but.  rather,  the  matter  of 
dollars.  What  I  would  propose  is  that 
we  might  arrive  at  some  figvire  that 
would  enable  the  chairman  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  House.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  ranking  Member.  That 
type  of  procedure  seems  to  be  amena- 
ble to  him;  he  can  speak  for  himself. 

I  just  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  messenger.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  read  it  because  I  think  it  describes 
the  real  problem  we  have  before  us 
today.  In  other  worcJs.  the  letter  is  not 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Florida; 
it  is  addressed  to  the  chairman.  Maybe 
it  will  help  everybody  understand 
what  is  going  on.  The  letter  comes 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

ExecutiveOfpice 
or  the  I*resident. 
Office  or  Management  and  BtnwET, 

WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  October  3.  1983. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Labor/HHS/ 
Education,    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washingtoiu  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    The    Labor/HHS/ 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  scheduled 
for  Senate  Floor  consideration  this  morn- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise 
you  of  the  Administration's  position  on  the 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

For  several  years,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  timely  basis  on  regular  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  programs  financed  by  this 
bill.  As  a  consequence,  the  management  of 
these  programs  has  been  disrupted  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  each  year.  We  hope  that  a 
repetition  of  this  experience  can  be  avoided 
this  year. 

The  Administration  is  encouraged  by  the 
restraint  shown  thus  far  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  with  re- 
spect to  this  biU.  and  by  your  willingness  to 
work  to  reduce  excessive  levels  of  spending. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned  about  a 
number  of  features  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
bill,  including: 

The  inclusion  of  $400  million  above  the 
benchmark  for  Labor/HHS  annuaUy  funded 
discretionary  programs,  and 

The  funding  of  health  block  grante  in  sep- 
arate Public  Health  Service  accounts  rather 
than  in  a  consolidated  account,  thereby  re- 
quiring unnecessary  administrative  funds 
and  personnel. 
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the  bill  leaves  open  a  number 

about  which  the  Administration 

concerns.  Amounts  that  may  be 

provided  for  program  requests 

^^d  by  the  Committee  must  be 

on  their  own  merits.  Moreover, 
in  the  Committee  report  would 
mposition  of  any  quality  control 
on  States  for  erroneous  entitle- 

In  fiscal  year  1984  pending 

of  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  on  the  method- 
to  determine  error  rates.  State 
for  the  costs  of  erroneous 
is  an  important  aspect  of  the  Ad- 
I's  efforts  to  reduce  waste,  fraud 
Costs  for  the  AFDC  and  medic- 
can  be  expected  to  increase 
with  the  repeal  of  error  rate 
sanctions. 
,  I  he  Administration  recogriizes  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  limit  fur- 
.__  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 

/  Education  Appropriations  bill, 

(  o€s  provide  an  additional  $400  mil- 

ijmually  funded  discretionary  pro- 

01  her  than   Impact  Aid  above  the 

Committee  version  of  H.R.  3913.  As 

the  House  Committee  bill  repre- 

responsible  level  of  funding  for 

programs   covered.    Should 

be  presented  to  the  President  at 
-priations  level  contained  in  the 
C  )mmittee  bill,  I  would  recommend 
.  a  pprove  it. 

Administration  believes  that  the  bill 

by  the  House  Committee  demon- 

that   valid   Congressional   concerns 

sp  snding  priorities  can  be  accommo- 

wf  hin  the  levels  provided.  I  would 

to  recommend  disapproval  of  a 

exceeds,  by  even  a  small  amount, 

proposed  by  the  House  Commit- 


1  (Oth  know,  considerable  work  needs 

doee  to  ensure  that  a  Labor-HHS  bill 

he  President's  desk  that  meets  the 

established.  I  hope  that  when  this 

considered  on  the  Senate  Floor  you 

your  influence  and  leadership  to 

we  achieve  our  mutual  objective. 

not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  I  can 

in  any  way  in  reaching  this  goal. 


Sin  cerely. 


David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 


[Identic!  1  letters  sent  to  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, ion.  William  Proxmire,  and  Hon. 
Howai  d  Baker.] 

I  mig  It  say  to  my  good  friend,  Sena- 
tor PR3XMIRE,  the  bottom  of  this 
letter  s^tes:  "Identical  letters  sent  to 
Hon.  M  KRX.  O.  Hattield.  Hon.  William 
Proxmi  re.  and  Hon.  Howard  Baker." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
problen.  There  is  the  problem.  I  can 
assure  iiy  colleagues  that  I  will  fight 
for  every  nickel  that  we  have  in  our 
bill.  I  ijn  not  here  today  to  accept  a 
House  bUl.  I  shall  fight  for  every 
nickel  i  hat  we  have  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  a  good  bill  as 
reporte  d  out  of  the  subcommittee;  it  Is 
a  good  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  full 
ApproE  riations  Committee.  But  I  need 
my  col]  eagues'  help. 

Anybody  who  thinks  it  is  going  to  be 
a  free  fide  as  far  as  add-ons  are  con- 
cemedj  can  also  forget  about  having 
this  bil  I  signed.  Believe  me,  I  will  have 
enough   of  a  fight  on  my  hands  with 


the   administration   just   on   the   bill 
that  we  now  have  before  us. 

There  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  going 
to  stand  up  there  today  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  as  far  as  substance  is  con- 
cerned—not one  of  you.  In  some  ways, 
that  is  why  it  is  much  more  fun  being 
in  the  minority— you  can  go  ahead  and 
support  all  of  these  programs  at 
higher  levels  and  you  do  not  have  the 
responsibility  of  having  them  come  so 
adopted.  That  is  my  responsibility 
now,  but  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us. 

For  5  years— for  5  years— we  have 
been  dragged  along  by  the  continuing 
resolution  process  rather  than  setting 
our  goals  or  setting  the  goals  of  the 
Nation  for  health  care,  science,  educa- 
tion, and  so  on.  If  that  is  what  you 
want,  if  you  want  a  sixth  year  of  that, 
fine.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  run  a  business— continuing  res- 
olution, a  little  increase  for  inflation,  a 
little  increase  for  cost  of  living,  a  little 
adjustment  here,  a  little  adjustment 
there.  I  do  not  think  we,  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tors want  that. 

So  I  am  asking  for  the  help  of  all  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  asking  you  to  give 
me  the  necessary  tools  to  effect  a  ver- 
sion of  our  bill,  which  admittedly  is 
higher  than  the  House's,  higher  than 
the  administration's,  and  one  Mr. 
Stockman  says  the  administration  will 
have  to  oppose  if  there  are  increases- 
even  small  ones— I  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  the  eloquence  of  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman  so  that  if 
we  pass  a  bill  pretty  close  to  what  we 
now  have  before  us,  I  think  that  is  not 
the  final  word  on  the  subject  as  we 
have  it  written  by  David  Stockman. 

But  if  we  add  large  amounts  out 
here,  I  can  make  no  such  promise.  As  I 
said  earlier,  I  made  no  opening  state- 
ment. I  shall  save  that  based  on  what 
the  result  is,  because  if  the  result  is  a 
big  bill  that  is  not  going  anywhere, 
then,  indeed,  I  have  failed  and  the 
Senate  has  failed. 

Sure,  we  can  go  back  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  say,  "I  got  out  there  and  I 
fought  for  this  extra  money  for  educa- 
tion, for  science,"  or  for  whatever  the 
interest  happens  to  be.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  just  fighting  for  it.  I  want  to 
pass  an  appropriation  bill  something 
for  the  people  who  will  benefit  from  it. 
They  are  out  there  and  they  have 
been  left  out  for  5  years. 

This  is  not  directed,  I  repeat,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  letter  coincided 
with  the  first  amendment  and  I  think 
that  it  was  a  good  time  to  lay  before 
my  colleagues  what  the  real  problem 
is  for  the  bill's  managers.  We  will 
carry  your  message  loud  and  clear  in 
the  conference  and  we  will  fight  for  it 
down  at  the  White  House:  but  please, 
do  not  put  me  in  a  ridiculous  position 
where  there  is  little  I  can  do  to  effec- 
tuate a  bill. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  manager  of  the  bill.  I 
also  commend  him  for  the  tortuous 
stewardship  he  has  in  guiding  this  biU 
through  the  Senate.  I  must  say,  I  have 
served  3  years  of  those  5  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  Labor-HHS.  It 
is  not  an  easy  job.  Each  special  inter- 
est really  needs  special  consideration.  I 
particularly  plead  for  a  program  that 
has  a  3-for-l  payback.  If  we  had  other 
programs  like  that.  I  would  be  here 
constantly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  disagreed  with  David 
Stockman.  1  would  like  that  to  be  on 
the  record,  also.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  guiding  this  this  far.  I  am 
hopeful,  also,  that  we  shall  have  a  bUl 
that  is  not  simply  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  accept  a 
lesser  amount  than  the  amount  I  have 
proposed,  merely  for  the  reason  that 
zero  funding  on  the  Senate  side  sets  a 
precedent,  I  think,  that  is  unaccept- 
able when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Might  I  suggest 
that  thanks  to  her  effort  we  do  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  this  program.  I  might  recommend  a 
figure  half  that  of  the  House  in  order 
to  give  negotiating  room  with  the 
House,  which  obviously  is  going  to  be 
necessary  in  light  of  the  communica- 
tions I  have  just  read. 

But  at  least  the  important  first  step 
will  have  been  taken  by  virtue  of  the 
direct  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  accept  a  figure  half  that  of  the 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  consideration  and  concern 
and  for  his  willingness  to  accept  that 
lesser  amount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  to  provide 
$2.5  million  for  tuberculosis  which 
would  be  a  total  of  $369,896,000  for 
this  center  for  disease  control,  and  I 
urge  that  Senator  Weicker  and  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  continue  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  high  level  of 
the  House  amendment  as  they  march 
forward  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  worked 
out  a  very  reasonable  compromise,  and 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  compro- 
mise figure  of  $2.5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  Senator  Hawkins,  which 
would  add  $2.5  million  to  H.R.  3913  for 
tuberculosis  control  grants  awarded  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee indicates  in  their  report  that  no 
funds  are  provided  for  this  program 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  has  dropped  by  6.5  per- 
cent last  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
report  indicates  that  25,700  cases  were 
reported  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  tuberculosis  remains 
a  priority  health  concern  in  a  number 
of  States,  including  South  Carolina. 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  re- 
cently released  data  showing  South 
Carolina  has  the  sixth  highest  tuber- 
culosis rate  of  all  the  States. 

While  this  amendment  does  not 
bring  the  tuberculosis  control  grant 
program  up  to  the  authorized  level, 
this  proposal  is  fiscally  responsible 
and  represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  original  committee 
position  and  the  House  allowance  of 
$5  million.  Furthermore,  a  $3.6  million 
increase  in  funding  is  being  provided 
in  the  preventive  health  and  health 
services  block  grant,  and  it  is  expected 
that  significant  funds  will  be  available 
to  the  States  for  tuberculosis  control 
activities  through  these  block  grant 
awards. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hawkins.  I  would 
also  encourage  the  conferees  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  level  of  funding  for  this 
program.  The  funds  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1984  will  permit  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  to  continue  sharing 
their  expertise  and  training  on  tuber- 
culosis surveillance,  assessment,  and 
control  methods  with  State  and  local 
health  departments.  While  it  is  en- 
couraging that  there  has  been  a  drop 
in  tuberculosis  cases  at  the  national 
level,  it  is  obvious  from  the  thousands 
of  cases  newly  reported  that  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  to  eradicate 
this  terrible  disease. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  amendment  to  provide 
continued  funding  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to 
help  restrict  the  spread  of  tuberculo- 
sis. The  existence  of  extensive  knowl- 
edge about  tuberculosis  and  its  treat- 
ment make  it  a  controllable  and  eradi- 
cable  disease.  Yet,  because  of  funding 
shortages  and  inadequate  personnel 
resources,  TB  remains  a  major  health 


problem  in  the  United  States,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  in  disability  and  death. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  a  major  prob- 
lem in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  es- 
pecially in  Baltimore,  the  largest  city 
in  the  State.  As  recently  as  1975,  Balti- 
more ranked  first  in  the  Nation  among 
cities  in  the  occurrence  of  TB.  Howev- 
er. Federal  funding  for  TB  control 
project  grants  has  enabled  our  State 
to  make  progress  in  fighting  this  dis- 
ease. Baltimore  City,  the  first  jurisdic- 
tion to  receive  a  grant  from  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  for  TB  pro- 
grams, was  able  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  funding  by  hiring  three  commu- 
nity outreach  nurses.  Their  function  is 
to  supervise  and  administer  treatment 
for  TB  patients  during  the  course  of 
therapy,  and  to  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  TB  in  the  community  through 
intensified  patient  contact  and  follow- 
up.  Such  community  outreach  has 
been  recognized  by  the  American  Lung 
Association  as  a  relatively  inexpensive 
strategy  which  can  significantly 
reduce  TB. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  number  of  tu- 
berculosis cases  in  Maryland,  which 
had  risen  from  1980  to  1981,  dropped 
by  13  percent  in  1982.  Baltimore  City 
also  dropped  from  5th  to  10th  nation- 
wide in  occurrence  of  TB.  The  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  tuberculosis  con- 
trol grant  program  will  enable  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  effective  programs 
begun  in  the  past  fiscal  year  and  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  incidence 
of  TB  in  the  United  States.  The  en- 
couraging progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  past  year  in  reversing 
the  disturbing  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  threat- 
ened by  the  committee's  failure  to  pro- 
vide any  funding  for  this  invaluable 
program  in  this  bill.  Baltimore  City 
still  has  a  tuberculosis  rate  that  is 
nearly  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age, and  the  continuing  number  of 
cases  of  TB  among  children  clearly  in- 
dicates that  further  attention  in  this 
area  is  essential. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  dis- 
ease. The  fact  that  people  in  the 
United  States  continue  to  die  from  it 
because  of  inadequate  diagnosis  or 
treatment  is  deplorable.  Tuberculosis 
strikes  most  often  at  the  elderly  and 
children  in  low-income  families  who 
depend  more  on  government  health 
care  program.  By  investing  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  TB,  we  also 
achieve  long-term  savings  in  the  al- 
ready over-burdened  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  and  prevent  the 
future  expenditure  of  funds  on  more 
severe  resulting  illnesses. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  preventive  health  care  pro- 
grams. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  approving  this  amendment 
to  insure  that  adequate  health  care  is 
made  available  to  the  many  Americans 
who  now  needlessly  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2258).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2272 

(Purpose:  Making  $500,000  available  out  of 

existing  funds  for  construction  of  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  center) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2272. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  line  23,  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  service  projects. 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  Garden  Park  Enterprises  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  311  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed." 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  sponsoring  to  the 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  meas- 
ure for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation does  not  add  any  new  money  to 
the  bill.  It  does,  however,  insure  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation services  contained  in  H.R.  3913 
are  available  for  the  long-awaited  con- 
struction of  permanent  facilities  for  a 
highly  regarded  rehabilitation  center 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Garden  Park  Enter- 
prises. 

Specifically.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  designates  $500,000  of  the 
estimated  $37.5  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  the  Labor/HHS  meas- 
ure, for  the  Garden  Park  Enterprises 
Rehabilitation  Center.  This  $500,000 
represents  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  projected  cost  for  construction  of 
more  suitable  facilities  for  this  center 
which  provides  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  for  handicapped  adults. 
Garden  Park  Eiiterprises  was  estab- 
lished in  1975  after  parents  of  handi- 
capped adults  got  together  to  create 
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some  tyie  of  program  to  provide  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  work  adjust- 
ment services  for  their  adult  chil- 
dren—sei  vices  that  were  not  available 
to  these  handicapped  individuals  in 
the  Pho<inix  metropolitan  area.  Since 
that  tim^.  Garden  Park  has  blossomed 
into  a  vdcational  rehabilitation  center 
with  a  ^oven  success  rate,  a  quality 
reputation  for  delivery  of  services,  and 
a  much  desired  center  for  other  par- 
ents witl>  handicapped  adult  children. 
For  the  Bast  several  years,  it  has  oper- 
ated ou;  of  a  temporary  modular 
structure.  Consequently,  the  demand 
for  its  sitrvices  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  iti  potential  for  future  success 
cannot  l»e  realized  unless  more  ade- 
quate ard  suitable  quarters  for  these 
essential  services  is  provided.  The 
center  his  received  the  largest  share 
of  its  ojerating  funds  from  private 
and  corporate  sources  and  has  received 
numerous  pledges  of  financial  support 
for  comiiletion  of  construction  if  the 
intitial  dollars  can  be  found.  The 
center  his  the  potential  for  obtaining 
many  contracts  with  industries  in  the 
Phoenix  area  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  iter  is  as  wire  harnesses  and  auto- 
mobile components— the  work  on 
which  is  all  done  by  the  handicapped 
clients  vho  receive  a  wage  for  their 
labor.  Contracts  for  future  work  can 
only  be  Negotiated  if  the  proper  facili- 
ties awe  Available. 

The  <&arden  Park  Rehabilitation 
Center  ii  not  just  another  rehabilita- 
tion f aci  ity.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  pro- 
vides ed  ication,  vocational,  work  ad- 
justment ,  and  job  placement  services 
for  its  cl  ents.  Students  who  have  been 
the  recii  ients  of  social  security  disabil- 
ity insurance  and  food  stamps  have 
been  able  to  provide  their  own  means 
of  suppcrt  and  form  better  images  of 
themselves  as  productive  members  of 
society  hrough  the  expert  help  of- 
fered by  the  center.  The  facility  pres- 
ently serves  137  students— it  will  ac- 
commodite  up  to  200  once  the  con- 
str\ictioii  of  expanded  workspace  and 
classrooi  n  areas  is  completed. 

Mr.  ]>resident,  many  individuals 
have  doi  lated  many  hours  of  their  own 
time  to  the  support  of  Garden  Park's 
future  tecause  they  believe  the  serv- 
ices proi  ided  are  more  than  worth  the 
cost.  Th  ;re  is  so  much  we  can  continue 
to  gain  in  the  arena  of  vocational  re- 
habUiUi  ion  through  efforts  such  as 
these.  I  lo  not  believe  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  a  share  of  the  financial  sup- 
port for  such  worthy  goals.  This  is  a 
one-tim(f  only  appropriation— the  re- 
maining costs  will  be  provided  through 
other  so  urces. 

I  urge  both  the  chairman  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  ranking  member  to 
accept  my  amendment.  I  do  want  to 
thank  Ihem  for  their  willingness  to 
work  wi  ;h  this  project. 

Mr.  M^ICKER.  The  Senator  has 
talked  v  ith  me  about  this  amendment. 
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I  understand  that  it  is  an  unusual  situ- 
ation, as  matching  funds  are  currently 
available,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  passing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  minority 
member.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
sunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2272)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  regular 
order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Third 
reading. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2273 

(Purpose:  To  add  funds  for  the  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Youth  Act) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2273. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  13,  strike  out 
"$1.845.361.000."  and  insert  "$1,848,861,000. 
of  which  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  and". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  add  $3.5 
million  for  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act.  which  will  bring  the 
total  sum  to  $25  million.  It  is  an  in- 
crease which  I  think  is  urgently 
needed. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 


tee, and  I  believe  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
prised of  this  amendment  and  that  it 
is  acceptable. 

I  shall  state  briefly  for  the  Record 
the  reasons  for  this  increase. 

Approximately  1  million  youths 
become  runaways  or  throwaways  each 
year.  The  numbers  continue  to  in- 
crease due  to  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  divorce  which  in  turn  is 
associated  with  an  increased  incidence 
of  child  abuse/neglect  and  abandon- 
ment. 

The  likelihood  of  criminal  activity 
and  victimization  by  pimps  and  child 
pomographers  rises  sharply  with  the 
length  of  time  away  from  home.  About 
90  percent  of  female  and  70  percent  of 
male  prostitutes  have  a  history  of  run- 
ning away  from  home. 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act  (RHYA)  was  designed  to  provide 
temporary  shelter  care  and  counseling 
services  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
needs  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
and  their  families  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  law  enforcement  and  juve- 
nile justice  systems. 

Increase  in  fiscal  year  1983  RHYA 
funding  from  $18  million  to  $21.5  mil- 
lion maintained  157  programs  and  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  69  (total  =  226). 
An  estimated  70,000  youth  received 
shelter  care,  180,000  benefited  from 
one-time  counseling  or  referral  serv- 
ices, and  300,000  were  served  by  the 
national  runaway  switchboard. 

An  additional  increase  to  $25  million 
would  provide  shelter  care  to  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  youth  and  similarly 
expand  the  counseling,  referral,  and 
commimications  services. 

A  recent  GAO  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1983,  concluded  that  youths, 
parents,  staff,  and  community  service 
personnel  all  agreed  that  the  RHYA 
programs  were  important  and  offered 
valuable  services.  A  need  for  expanded 
outreach,  skills  training,  and  aftercare 
services  was  also  cited  which  could  be 
achieved  with  additional  funding. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  the  budget,  this  is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  a  minimal  amount,  a  minimal  add- 
on, to  try  to  accommodate  this  major 
national  problem. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  recommended  last 
year's  level  of  $21,500,000  for  runaway 
youth. 

However,  last  year,  the  full  commit- 
tee agreed  to  $25  million,  but  ended  up 
with  $21,500,000  after  conference. 

We  could  agree  to  $25  million  and 
take  the  issue  to  conference  again. 

These  projects  help  reunite  troubled 
youth  with  their  families,  and  provide 
emergency  shelter  in  the  interim. 

I  might  add  that  this  has  been  an 
issue  of  special  concern  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


and  he  has  done  sui  outstanding  job  on 
this  Issue.  We  all  have  to  rely  on  the 
varied  expertise  that  exists  on  this 
floor,  and  I  think  everyone  will  con- 
cede his  leadership  role  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Weicker. 
for  his  kind  words.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment win  survive  In  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2273)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2274 

(Purpose:  To  add  funds  for  clinical  training 
for  mental  health  professionals) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2274: 

On  page  23.  line  20,  strike  out 
"$835,581,000,"  and  insert  "$836,081,000,  of 
which  $22,000,000  shall  be  for  clinical  train- 
ing for  mental  health  professionals,  and". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  following  reasons,  I  propose  that 
an  additional  $500,000  be  accepted  for 
the  mental  health  clinical  training 
program  under  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  The  House  has  rec- 
ommended $20  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  recommended  $21.5  mil- 
lion. 

First.  There  continues  to  be  an  over- 
all present  and  projected  shortfall  In 
the  numbers  of  needed  psychiatrists 
which  has  been  attested  to  In  a 
number  of  recent  studies:  Heritage 
Foundation,  Rand  Corp.,  and  the 
Graduate  Medical  Education  National 
Advisory  Committee. 

Second.  A  recent  NIMH  study  re- 
veals that  for  every  dollar  invested  by 
the  Institute  in  psychiatric  education, 
there  is  a  twentyfold  return  In  treat- 
ment provided  to  populations  other- 
wise unlikely  to  receive  treatment. 
Failure  to  fund  this  program  will  cost 
society  far  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

Third.  There  is  a  shortage  of  geriat- 
ric and  child  mental  health  profession- 
als, as  stated  In  the  House  language. 
The  elderly  are  a  rapidly  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  with  many 
Identified  mental  disorders.  Few  prac- 
titioners are  trained  to  work  with  this 
age  group.  Children  also  have  many 
mental  health  problems  which  may 


develop  Into  lifelong  illnesses  If  un- 
treated, yet  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
child  mental  health  specialists. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  need  to  improve 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  normiental 
health  providers  through  enhanced 
education  of  medical  students  and  of 
trainees  In  the  primary  care  special- 
ties. Personnel  trained  in  the  area  of 
health  and  behavior  and  consultation/ 
liaison  can  markedly  reduce  the  cost 
of  health  services.  Improve  patient 
compliance  with  therapy,  reduce  stress 
and  anxiety,  and  speedup  recovery 
from  physical  illness. 

Fifth.  A  critical  concern  of  the 
mental  health  field  is  the  misdiagnosis 
of  our  elderly  as  having  dementia, 
when  their  mental  health  problem  Is 
depression  and  they  could,  therefore, 
benefit  from  mental  health  treatment 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  and  have  reduced  the 
figure  I  originally  wanted  to  offer  be- 
cause I  realize  there  are  many  compet- 
ing demands  faced  by  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

In  my  judgment,  given  the  scope  of 
our  budget  generally  and  the  NIMH 
budget,  there  is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  mental 
health  clinical  training.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  this  matter  in  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  think  It  should 
be  funded  more  substantially,  but  I  am 
submitting  this  limited  amendment  be- 
cause I  realize  the  budgetary  con- 
straints which  are  faced  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  assistance  on  this  issue. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  it;  and  I  hope  it  will 
fare  well  in  the  conference  as  well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  no 
funds  were  requested  for  this  program 
by  the  administration. 

This  amendment  will  send  a  signal 
to  the  administration  that  we  believe 
there  are  shortages  of  persormel— par- 
ticularly psychiatric  nurses. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  this  matter  to 
conference.  I  have  expressed  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia the  difficulties  under  which  we  are 
operating,  and  I  hope  he  will  consider 
that.  We  will  try  to  do  our  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2274)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  227S 


(Purpose:  To  appropriate  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental 
Medicine) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2275: 

On  page  18,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Dental  Medicine  under  section  720(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $9,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  such  amount  shall 
be  made  available  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  702(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  I»resldent,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  for  $9  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Dental  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  do  so  because  of  the  imlqueness  of 
the  programs  which  are  projected  by 
the  university  and  realizing  full  well 
the  difficulty  of  having  an  amendment 
of  this  sort  adopted,  and  the  difficulty 
of  having  such  an  amendment  surviv- 
ing the  conference.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  do  so  at  this  time  and  to 
establish  some  legislative  history  on 
this  subject. 

As  a  leading  dental  school  In  the 
United  States  and  one  which  enjoys  an 
international  reputation,  Perm  has  pi- 
oneered several  dental  education 
thrusts  in  recent  years.  In  an  experi- 
ment of  mobile  and  school-based 
dental  service  units  in  a  rural  under- 
served  area,  Penn  started  with  a  popu- 
lation almost  universally  infected  with 
dental  caries  and  reduced  the  infection 
and  tooth  loss  In  5  years.  This  work 
prepared  the  way  for  Penn  to  experi- 
ment with  serving  urban,  underserved 
areas.  It  created  a  new  design  for  a 
dental  education  unit  In  placement  in 
such  areas  to  attract  patients  who  had 
never  before  received  dental  care.  At 
the  same  time,  this  provides  Penn  stu- 
dents with  a  wide  variety  of  dental 
medicine  problems  which  they  might 
not  see  in  other  types  of  clinics. 

Perm  is  ready  to  answer  a  national 
need  for  reducing  the  scope,  while 
maintaining  the  quality  of  dental  edu- 
cation. In  conformity  with  the  nation- 
ally determined  health  manpower,  the 
imlversity  is  prepared  to  cut  its  school 
of  dental  medicine  enrollment  by  half. 
The  goal  of  the  university  is  to  create 
a  smaller  but  stronger  school  with  a 
new  curriculum  which  would  include  a 
5-year  family  prsictlce  residency  pro- 
gram suid  the  adoption  of  a  preceptor- 
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ship  mojdel  of  clinical  Instruction. 
With  thiJ  Itind  of  progrram.  it  would  no 
longer  b<  necessary  to  have  it  housed 
in  the  overly  large  and  highly  ineffi- 
cient bui  ding  where  it  is  now  located. 

This  rew  building  will  not  only 
house  th(  t  educational,  clinical,  £uid  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  school  of 
dental  medicine,  but  it  will  also  be  the 
comerstolne  of  a  new  health  center. 
The  health  center  is  a  fascinating  con- 
cept of  blending  the  strengths  of  the 
various  ij  istitutions  which  will  partici- 
pate while  maintaining  the  singular 
identity  of  each  institution.  The  Chil- 
dren's Se  Eishore  House,  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  a  long-term 
care  hosi  ital  are  presently  all  working 
together  with  the  school  of  dental 
medicine  to  develop  this  site  and  co- 
ordinate ;heir  needs. 

The  $9  million  which  I  am  offering 
as  an  amendment,  is  only  one-half  of 
the  expe  ted  cost  for  the  construction 
of  this  juilding.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvinia  is  prepared  to  raise  the 
additional  $9  million  necessary.  The 
project  v<ill  go  ahead  without  Federal 
money  but  will  seriously  be  delayed 
and  that  delay  could  be  costly.  The 
present  target  date  for  completion  is 
in  autumn  of  1986.  This  appropriation 
could  be  made  available  under  section 
720(a)(1)  of  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Hi  lalth  Service  Act. 

As  a  :inal  note.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  lite  to  add  that  an  estimated 
1,200  new  long-term  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated by  t  le  construction  of  this  health 
center,  j  Lpproximately  250  construc- 
tion jobs  until  the  time  of  completion 
will  be  g(  ;nerated.  In  an  economy  such 
as  ours,  i  ew  iobs  are  always  a  welcome 
sight  and  needless  to  say,  benefit  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  in  the 
long  terr  i. 

I  thanL  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  a:  sistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  VfEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thinlt  thfe  distinguished  Senator  from 
PeruisylM  ania  has  correctly  stated  both 
the  cauj;e  which  gives  rise  to  the 
amendment  we  are  considering,  and 
the  description  of  the  tactical  situa- 
tion in  \rhich  we  find  ourselves  vis-a- 
i  the  House  of  Representatives 
( idministration. 

;  sense  of  establishing  the  first 
this  subject  for  the  record.  I 


vis  both 
and  the 

In  the 

word  on 

think  a  i  [ood  purpose  has  been  served. 

Howev  ;r,  I  wiU  never  try,  as  long  as 
I  chair  t  lis  subcommittee,  to  hold  out 
false  pr  )mise  or  hope.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  item  to  hold  in  the 
conferer  ce,  and  I  think  that  should  be 
made  char  as  we  establish  the  record 
on  this  a  mendment. 

I  suppjrt  the  amiendment  of  the  dis 
tinguishpd   Senator   from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subc  ommittee, 


I  realize  that  it  is  not  easy  to  hold 
this  kind  of  an  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  unique  experiment  in 
dental  education  and  will  perform  a 
very  unique  role  at  a  very  distin- 
guished Institution. 

I,  of  course,  come  to  this  issue  with  a 
predilection  In  favor  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  coming  from  my 
State,  and  I  do  believe  it  has  national 
implications. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  kind  consideration  of 
this  matter,  and  I  move  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2275)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Cormecticut  for 
his  consideration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Third 
reading. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2276 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire),  for  Mr.  Inouye,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2276. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  43,  line  10.  delete  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  :  Provided  further. 
That 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1985  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  determination  of  amounts 
of  payments  made  on  the  basis  of  entitle- 
ments established  under  section  2,  3  and  4 
after  October  1,  1983,  by  reason  of  any  pro- 


vision of  law  other  than  this  Act  which 
places  any  additional  restriction  on  pay- 
ments based  on  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tion agency,  such  restriction  shall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  any  State  (other  than  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States) 
within  which  there  is  only  one  local  educa- 
tional agency,  by  treating  each  administra- 
tive school  district  within  such  State  as  a 
local  educational  agency  (solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments).". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Inouye  who  is  unavoidably 
absent  and  Is  not  able  to  offer  the 
amendment  himself. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  addresses  a 
peculiar  situation  in  Hawaii.  It  does 
not  add  any  money  in  the  bill. 

Hawaii  Is  the  only  State  in  the 
Nation  which  has  only  one  statewide 
school  district.  As  a  result,  even 
though  one  of  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts, Central  Oahu.  has  36  percent 
"A"  students;  that  Is,  students  who 
live  on  a  Government  base  and  whose 
parents  work  on  the  Government  base 
and,  therefore,  make  no  property  tax 
payments  toward  their  schooling,  and 
those  are  obviously  the  schools  that 
have  to  have  impact  aid,  Hawaii  gets 
no  impact  aid  because  on  a  statewide 
basis  they  have  only  10.2  percent  "A" 
students. 

In  effect  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  recognize  Cen- 
tral Oahu  as  in  effect  one  school  dis- 
trict and,  therefore,  qualify  it  for 
impact  aid. 

There  are  few  people  in  the  Senate 
who  have  a  deeper  understanding  of 
this  than  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  who  has 
been  a  crusader  for  fair  treatment  for 
people  who  are  In  this  plight. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

As  I  say,  it  adds  no  money.  It  simply 
permits  this  peculiar  situation  in 
Hawaii  to  be  met  equitably  and  fairly. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  aunendment 
which  affects  the  distribution  of 
impact  aid  funds  In  Hawaii,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  expeditious- 
ly on  this  matter. 

Mr.  I>resident,  this  amendment  will 
allow  Hawaii  to  be  treated  on  equal 
terms  as  all  other  States  with  respect 
to  Impact  aid  funding.  Hawaii  Is  the 
only  State  in  the  Nation  with  a  single 
statewide  school  system.  We  in  Hawaii 


feel  that  this  system  provides  many 
benefits  to  the  students  in  our  State. 

However,  because  of  this  centralized 
State  system.  Hawaii  Is  often  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  with  respect  to 
impact  aid  allocations.  In  particular, 
the  State  Is  hurt  when  "Super  A"  dis- 
tricts receive  favorable  funding  treat- 
ment. "Super  A"  districts  are  those 
districts  with  20  percent  or  more  cate- 
gory "A"  students  in  daily  attendance. 

While  the  Central  Oahu  District  has 
36.4  percent  category  "A"  students  in 
daily  attendance— well  above  the 
figure  necessary  to  qualify  as  a  "Super 
A  "  district— this  high  concentration  of 
"A"  students  Is  completely  disregarded 
when  the  allocation  formula  Is  based 
on  statewide  statistics.  Since  the  State 
as  a  whole  has  only  10.26  percent  cate- 
gory "A"  students  in  daily  attendance, 
Hawaii  does  not  receive  any  Impact  aid 
funds  at  the  "Super  A"  reimburse- 
ment rate,  and  thus,  is  severely  penal- 
ized for  having  a  centralized  statewide 
school  system. 

This  amendment  will  allow  States 
with  a  single  statewide  school  system 
to  treat  the  several  administrative 
units  within  that  system  as  school  dis- 
tricts, only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
impact  aid  formula.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Hawaii  will  be  granted  any 
special  treatment.  It  will  merely  allow 
Hawaii  to  receive  exactly  the  same 
consideration  as  all  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  2276)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2277 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2277. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  appropriated  in  any  act  to  the 
Department  of  Education  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  1984  other  than  those  appropri- 
ated by  section  111  of  Public  Law  98-107 
shall  be  available  to  fund  the  consent  decree 
of  1980  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  our  under- 
standing, from  the  Department  of 
Education's  General  Counsel,  that  this 
language  is  needed  to  unfreeze  the  ap- 
propriately $50  million  In  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  an  undetermined  amount  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  that  a  Chicago  Feder- 
al judge  has  frozen  In  order  to- satisfy 
the  Federal  obligation  In  the  desegre- 
gation case,  U.S.  against  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  continuing  resolution  includes  a 
provision  which  appropriates  $20  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  from  unobligated 
guaranteed  student  loan  funds.  My 
concern  in  offering  this  amendment  is 
for  those  education  programs  which 
are  being  denied  funding  because  their 
funds  have  been  frozen  pending  the 
outcome  of  this  case. 

Such  programs  affected  are:  Follow- 
Through,  women's  educational  equity, 
civil  rights  training,  aid  to  the  Virgin 
Islauids  and  territories  and  the  secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund. 

According  to  the  Department,  these 
frozen  funds  would  remain  available 
beyond  fiscal  year  1983  by  virtue  of 
their  being  held  over  by  the  judge. 

If  additional  funds  are  required  to 
satisfy  this  case  beyond  the  $20  mil- 
lion available,  we  will  certainly  do 
whatever  we  can  to  provide  these 
funds  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  enthusiasti- 
cally. It  is  a  necessary  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  amendment  (No.  2277)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  anxious  to  move  to  third  read- 
ing, too,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  us 
moving  along  this  rapidly.  But  we  do 
have  Members  coming  to  the  floor 
who  will  be  here  momentarily.  So  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  has 
been  gracious  to  his  fellow  Senators, 
his  colleagues,  in  the  sense  of  putting 


in  these  quorum  calls,  and  as  I  intend 
to  do. 

I  think  it  should  be  known  that 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  between 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  I  will  consult  with 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  with 
the  hope  that  when  we  reconvene  at  2 
p.m.,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  neither  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  nor  anybody  else  will  pro- 
vide that  service.  I  intend  to  move 
toward  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

So  I  think  everybody  should  be  put 
on  notice  that  the  courtesy  is  being  ex- 
tended now.  To  some  extent  it  is  un- 
derstandable since  many  Members  are 
attending  committee  meetings.  But 
after  2  p.m.  it  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
and  we  are  going  to  go  to  third  read- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  this  bUl  finished  in  a  reason- 
able time,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  It 
on  this  same  basis  we  are  doing  it  now. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
for  the  fact  that  he  takes  a  more 
kindly  attitude  toward  the  Members 
thaui  does  the  chairman.  But  every- 
body should  be  put  on  notice  that 
after  2  p.m.  this  Is  not  likely  to 
happen  again. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2278 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Maureen  and  Mikp  Mansfield  Foundation) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phox- 
MiRE),  for  Messrs.  Baucds,  Baker,  Byrd, 
iNotryE,  Melcheh,  Bentsen,  Dole,  and 
Sasser,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2278. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  line  14.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

For  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foundation, 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Baucus  who,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  here  today.  He  will  be  here 
later  today  but  we  may  have  finished 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides $5  million  for  the  Maureen  auid 
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Mike  Mansfield  Foundation.  The 
Senate  tgreed  to  authorize  this  ex- 
penditui*  in  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensfttion  extension  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsorad  by  Senators  Baker.  Byrd, 
Inouye,  Melcher.  Bentsen.  Dole,  and 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  was  established  to  raise 
funds  fot  two  important  organizations: 
The  Maiisfield  Center  for  Pacific  Af- 
fairs ajid  the  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Center  at  the  University  of 

Montani- 

Together,  these  two  centers  will 
honor  tne  career  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  longest  serving  majority  leader  in 
the  histlry  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mike 
Mansfield,  currently  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  is  truly  an 
Americaii  statesman  and  a  world 
leader.    , 

_^f ield  Center  for  Pacific  Af- 
be  constructed  at  Flathead 
northwestern  Montana,  will 

„  ._  ders  in  business,  government. 

and  cultural  affairs  from  nations  of 
the  Padfic  to  participate  in  confer- 
ences and  seminars  on  the  developing 
economic  and  cultural  ties  in  this 
region,  ^e  expect  that  the  center  will 
host  mot-e  than  60  such  meetings  each 
year  on  bubjects  ranging  from  agricul- 
tural trkde  to  educational  exchange 
program  s. 

The  Ilaureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  it  the  University  of  Montana 
will  conluct  academic  programs  relat- 
ed to  Pa  cif Ic  area  studies  and  ethics  in 
public  iffairs.  The  university  pro- 
grams will  open  new  opportunities  for 
researcq  and  study,  and  attract  leaders 
from  academic  and  public  life.  The 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Library 
at  the  university,  which  contains 
Mike's  congressional  papers,  will  also 
be  impo  -tant  to  researchers. 

These  two  centers  will  sponsor  coop- 
erative programs  designed  to  build 
upon  tiieir  complementary  relation- 
ship, sv  ch  as  hosting  major  confer- 
ences on  Pacific  area  political,  cultur- 
al, and  I  rade  relations. 

I  hop<  I  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IlAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  appro- 
priatior  of  $5  million  to  establish  the 
Mauree;i  and  Mike  Mansfield  Founda- 
tion. Last  week,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
my  amendment  to  S.  1887.  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  extension 
bill.  to(  authorize  this  expenditure. 
That  ajaendment  was  cosponsored  by 
SenatoJs  Baker.  Byrd,  Inouye.  Mel- 
cher. BfeNTSEN.  Dole,  and  Sasser.  The 
bill  is  jstill  in  conference  with  the 
House  if  Representatives  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  accept  my  amendment. 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  has  been  created  to  sup- 
port tw  important  organizations:  The 
Mansfifeld  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs 
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and  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Together,  these  two  centers  will 
honor  the  career  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  longest-serving  majority  leader  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Cur- 
rently the  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  Mike  Mansfield  is  truly  an 
American  statesman  and  a  world 
leader. 

The  centers  also  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mike's  wife,  Maureen  Mans- 
field. As  Mike  said  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate: 

My  conclusion  has  been  reached  In  this  in- 
stance with  my  wife,  Maureen  Hayes  Mans- 
field, who  has  been  with  me  through  all 
these  years  and  whose  sensitive  counsel, 
deep  understanding,  and  great  love  have 
been  so  much  a  part  of  whatever  may  be  the 
sum  of  my  contribution. 

The  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, to  be  constructed  at  Flathead 
Lake  in  northwestern  Montana,  will 
bring  leaders  in  business,  government, 
and  cultural  affairs  from  nations  of 
the  Pacific  to  participate  in  confer- 
ences and  seminars  on  the  developing 
economic  and  cultural  ties  in  this 
region.  We  expect  that  the  Center  will 
host  more  than  .60  such  meetings  each 
year  on  subject  ranging  from  agricul- 
tural trade  to  educational  exchange 
programs. 

The  Center's  progress  is  keyed  to 
the  unparalleled  growth  which  has 
characterized  trade  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  during  the  past  two  decades. 
This  growth  is  expected  to  continue 
into  the  21st  century.  The  Center  will 
work  to  foster  economic  growth 
through  trade,  and  will  also  be  a 
leader  in  improving  international  un- 
derstanding and  in  eliminating  cultur- 
al barriers  which  have  impeded  ex- 
changes across  the  Pacific. 

The  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Center  at  the  University  of  Montana 
will  conduct  academic  programs  relat- 
ed to  Pacific  area  studies  and  ethics  in 
public  affairs.  The  university  pro- 
grams will  open  new  opportunities  for 
research  and  study,  and  attract  leaders 
from  academic  and  public  life. 

These  two  centers  will  sponsor  coop- 
erative programs  designed  to  build 
upon  their  complementary  relation- 
ships, such  as  hosting  major  confer- 
ences on  Pacific  area  political,  cultur- 
al, and  trade  relations. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  appropri- 
ated $1  million  to  the  Mansfield  Foun- 
dation, which  will  coordinate  f  undrais- 
ing  activities  for  these  two  centers. 
This  amendment  appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $5  million,  as  a  one-time  appro- 
priation to  help  establish  the  centers. 
The  Foundation  will  seek  additional 

funds  from  individual  donors,  and  we 
expect  substantial  donations  from  Jap- 
anese and  other  Pacific  sources  once 

Ambassador  Mansfield  retires  from  his 

post  in  Japan. 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 

the  United  States  should  honor  Mike 


Mansfield  in  this  way.  These  two  cen- 
ters will  honor  his  career  by  support- 
ing and  continuing  his  lifelong  efforts 
to  achieve  close  relations  with  Pacific 
nations  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  President,  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Mike  have  joined  in  this 
effort.  The  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Byrd.  served  on  the  Founding  Com- 
mittee for  the  Foundation,  along  with 
Senator  Danny  Inouye,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Scoop  Jackson,  and  House  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill. 

Stan  Kimmitt.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  served  on  the  initial  plan- 
ning group  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Mansfield  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  is  chaired  by  Hon. 
Ted  Schwinden.  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  want  to  support 
this  effort,  to  honor  Mike  Mansfield 
and  to  continue  the  important  work 
he  has  started. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  man  with  whom  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1971,  nor  one  that  I  admire 
more  than  Mike  Mansfield.  He  was  a 
credit  to  this  institution,  to  his  State, 
to  our  profession.  I  think  it  is  a 
worthy  amendment  and  I  hope  it 
passes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2278)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2279 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  $50,000,000  for  the 
purpose    of    section    6    of    the    Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act 
of  1980) 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Eimendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htiddle- 

STON)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Moyniham,  Mr. 

Sassek,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kenne- 


dy, and  Mr.  Mitchell  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2279. 

On  page  40,  line  24,  beginning  with  "1978" 
strike  out  through  "$528,367,000"  in  line  2 
on  page  41  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "1978; 
section  6  of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act  of  1980;  and  Public 
Law  92-506,  $577,286,000". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  offering  this 
amendment  today  with  Senators  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Sasser,  Ford,  Sarbanes,  and 
Kennedy. 

It  adds  $50  million  in  funding  to 
help  schools  faced  with  costly  asbestos 
removal  problems.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  necessary  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  continue  its  commit- 
ment to  the  school  districts  across  the 
country  to  help  rid  them  of  this  poten- 
tial health  hazard. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  very 
evident  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. State  officials  have  estimated 
that  it  may  take  up  to  $26  million  to 
solve  the  asbestos  problem. 

To  provide  a  few  examples,  the  su- 
perintendent of  Henry  County  schools 
has  stated  in  a  recent  letter  that  re- 
moval of  asbestos  would  cost  $265,000. 
The  Barren  County  schools  are  also 
facing  a  bill  of  $250,000  for  the  remov- 
al of  asbestos  in  six  of  their  seven 
schools.  The  Harlan  County  school 
district  has  found  that  the  cost  of  as- 
bestos removal  for  one  school  alone 
could  rtin  anywhere  from  $528,000  to 
over  $1.5  million. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  A 
large  number  of  school  districts  in 
every  part  of  my  State  are  facing  this 
problem. 

Congress  passed  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  in 
1980  to  insure  that  all  schools  would 
be  inspected  for  possible  asbestos  con- 
tamination and  to  provide  them  with 
some  assistance  in  removing  it  if  asbes- 
tos was  found. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  required  that  all  school  inspec- 
tions be  completed  by  June  28,  1983. 
While  these  inspections  have  been 
completed  in  many  of  our  schools,  the 
school  districts  are  finding  that  they 
do  not  have  the  resources  available  to 
remove  any  hazards  that  are  found. 

Since  Congress  passed  the  asbestos 
removal  legislation  in  1980,  no  funds 
have  ever  been  appropriated  for  either 
the  grant  or  loan  program  authorized 
by  the  act.  Many  school  districts  are 
experiencing  severe  budget  problems, 
and  have  no  funds  available  to  remove 
the  asbestos.  Others  are  having  to  use 
funds  originally  intended  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  to  pay  for  asbestos  re- 
moval. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  follow  through  on  our 
intent  to  help  those  most  severely  af- 
fected by  this  problem.  The  $50  mil- 
lion in  funding  offered  in  this  amend- 
ment will  be  used  to  provide  20-year, 
no-interest  loans  for  asbestos  abate- 


ment. This  is  the  same  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  House  in  their  version  of 
the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices-Education appropriations  bill. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Conmiit- 
tee  did  not  include  any  funding  be- 
cause a  report  requested  by  Congress 
documenting  the  extent  of  the  asbes- 
tos problem  has  not  yet  been  received 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 

This  report  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1,  but  the  De- 
partment requested  an  extension  of  1 
month.  However,  the  October  1  dead- 
line has  come  and  gone  and  the  report 
is  still  not  available.  I  understand  from 
the  Department  that  it  will  be  another 
week  or  so  before  it  will  be  in  hand. 

While  the  report  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Education  have  told  us  it  will  show 
that  approximately  14.000  schools 
across  the  country  have  some  form  of 
asbestos  contamination.  The  contami- 
nation may  range  from  severe  to 
slight;  however,  some  type  of  remedial 
action  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  those 
schools  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Additionally,  the  cost  of  removal  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately 
$100,000  per  building.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  remov- 
al, as  the  asbestos  legislation  author- 
izes. $700  million  would  be  needed  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  need  to  do  something  now  about 
this  situation  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
prudent  to  await  a  final  report  that  we 
know  will  show  a  substantial  asbestos 
problem.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a 
modest  beginning  that  will  benefit 
many  school  districts  that  are  already 
having  financial  difficulties.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  we  are 
dealing  just  with  the  loan  portion  of 
the  authorization  act.  The  money  pro- 
vided here  would  be  for  loans.  20-year, 
no-interest  loans  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  deal  with  an  actual  problem 
that  has  been  determined.  That  is,  a 
potential  contamination  by  asbestos 
and  the  health  hazard  that  causes  the 
students,  who  must  attend  school. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

MR.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
reluctantly  to  oppose  the  amendment 
of  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  be- 
cause again  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  concern  to  him  over  a  period 
of  time.  He  has  been  responsible  for 
the  various  asbestos  inquiries  that 
have  been  launched.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  a  budgetary  problem.  It 


is  hard  enough  to  live  with,  never 
mind  situations  where  the  necessary 
reports  and  conclusions  are  yet  to  be 
in  hand. 

I  note  that  the  House  bill  does  in- 
clude the  $50  million  for  the  startup 
of  the  asbestos  hazards  control  loan 
program  as  authorized  by  section  6  of 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazards  Control 
Act  of  1980.  The  committee  is  also 
deeply  concerned  about  potential 
health  hazards  posed  by  the  incidence 
of  asbestos  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
Several  months  ago,  the  committee  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation submit  a  report  by  September 
1,  1983,  on  the  extent  of  the  problem 
confronting  school  districts  that  must 
remove  asbestos,  where  it  has  been 
identified,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  remov- 
al, number  of  districts  affected  and 
the  availability  of  any  Federal  support 
for  such  purposes.  Although  the 
report  had  been  requested  to  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  September  1, 
1983.  the  Department  recently  has  re- 
quested a  1 -month  extension  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  information  request- 
ed. Accordingly,  the  committee  be- 
lieves it  would  be  prudent  to  await  the 
report  in  order  to  study  the  full  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  before  consider- 
ing possible  funding  of  a  major  new  as- 
bestos removal  program. 

I  might  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  with  the  report  in 
hand,  once  we  have  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  we  should 
review  its  connection  with  the  supple- 
mental, since  that  Is  what  supplemen- 
tal are  meant  to  encompass,  if  indeed 
the  occasion  so  demands.  So  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  But  very 
frankly,  I  point  out  that  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  we  may  all  be  together 
on  this  issue.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  see  his  way 
clear  to  having  the  report  in  hand  and 
then  consider  exactly  what  financial 
requirements  are  required  by  that 
report  and  I  suggest  that  we  can  move 
together  on  the  problem  at  such  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
is  true  it  is  a  loan  but  it  is  a  no-interest 
loan,  and  with  interest  rates  at  the 
level  they  are  now,  that  means  that 
■^the  cost  could  be  very,  very  substantial 
over  the  life  of  the  loan— perhaps 
more  than  the  principal  amount  of  $50 
million. 

The  fact  is  that  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  so  that  there  is 
negotiating  room  with  the  House.  Un- 
fortunately. Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  already  $400  million  over  the  House, 
and  the  negotiating  room  for  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  be  very,  very  seri- 
ously eroded  if  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 
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In  fact,  one  calculation  Is  that  over 
Its  total  life,  the  progfram  could  cost  as 
much  ai  $1.4  billion  with  the  Federal 
share  b<  ing  $700  million. 

So,  M  •.  President,  as  I  say,  !  am  very 
reluct  art  tc  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  I  think 
that  unier  the  circumstances,  the  sub- 
commiti  ee  and  committee  would  be  in 
a  very  c  ifficult  position  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  am  sure  that  the 
manage  •  of  the  bill,  and  certainly  I. 
will  Icoc  with  considerable  favor  on 
the  Hoi  se  position  if  we  are  given  this 
dJscretidnary  room  by  denying  the 
aniendn  lent. 

Mr  tiUDDLESTON.  Mr  President, 
in  respo  nse  to  the  comments  that  have 
been  rniide  by  the  distinguished  floor 
manage -s  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  here 
that  ve -y  well  could  be  of  very  sub- 
stantial proportions.  If  we  do  not  move 
quickly  to  provide  some  assistance  for 
the  loca  I  school  aistricts  who,  after  all, 
will  be  t  rj-ing  to  comply  with  a  Federal 
manoat!  placed  upon  them,  we  are 
going  t<  see  a  massive  transfer,  in  my 
judgment,  of  funds  originally  intended 
and  needed  for  educational  purposes, 
instructional  purposes,  program  en- 
hancement purposes,  and  many  other 
things  that  our  school  districts  are 
confronted  with,  to  try  to  meet  this 
particular  problem.  Recent  reports 
about  he  state  of  our  educational 
system  and  the  effectiveness  of  it 
should  give  us  some  pause  as  to 
whethe  •  or  not  we  should  be  willing  at 
this  pent  to  see  these  funds  trans- 
ferred iway  from  instructional  pur- 
poses tj  deal  with  the  asbestos  haz- 
ards pu  nposes. 

I  dc  not  think  delaying  action  is 
going  to  improve  the  situation  by  one 
whit.  E  i^en  though  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  report  in  hand  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
obviou^  by  looking  at  those  areas 
where  t  he  inspections  have  been  made, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  high  inci- 
dence of  asbestos  contamination 
througliout  the  country.  I  know  of 
school  iistricts  that  already  have  had 
to  dela,'  the  opening  of  their  schools 
for  th«  current  semester  because  of 
the  asb  sstos  problem  and  because  they 
were  n<it  able  to  deal  with  it  very  rap- 
idly. 1 1  oint  out  again  that  we  are  talk- 
ing abowt  loan  money.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment would  bear  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing the  money,  that  is  a  small 
amoun  to  pay  compared  to  the  poten 
tial  hazard  that  we  are  trying  to  ad 
dress. 

I  hoije  that  we  would  go  ahead  and 
put  thi  5  issue  to  rest  as  far  as  the  con- 
ference is  concerned.  There  will  be 
many  athers  that  we  can  negotiate 
over  in  order  to  get  the  figures  some 
where  (loser  to  where  we  would  like  to 
have  them,  and  I  think  this  is  one  that 
is  so  ci  Itical  that  it  would  be  prudent 


to  move  ahead  now  and  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  stated  my  opposition  to  this 
matter.  I  might  add,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  this  is  the  potential 
beginning  of  a  $100  million  program.  I 
repeat  to  my  colleagues,  you  have  the 
same  decision  to  make  that  Bill  Prox- 
MiRE  and  myself  and  Mark  Hatfield 
and  every  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  had  to  make;  Do 
you  want  a  bill  or  not?  We  can  accom- 
modate within  narrow  limits  here  and 
we  have  tried  to  do  that  auid  we  will 
continue  to  try  to  do  it.  When  we  talk 
$20  million.  $50  million.  $100  million, 
$700  million,  $800  million,  that  is  it.  So 
every  person  has  to  put  a  dollar 
amount  on  the  value  of  once  again 
having  the  matter  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  science  back  into  the  Senate 
ballpark  or  whether  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  dragged  along  by  continu- 
ing resolutions.  If  that  is  the  way  you 
want  it,  fine;  you  have  given  away 
most  of  your  power  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  certainly  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees that  are  affected  by  all  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated  not  because  of  Its  substance, 
because  I  recognize  that  there  is  a 
problem  and  I  recognize  that  big 
money  may  have  to  be  spent  to  solve 
it,  but  at  least  let  us  have  the  final  re- 
ports in  hand  and  let  us  have  a  meas- 
ured response.  To  add  to  this  bill  at 
this  time,  believe  me.  assures  defeat  of 
the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
now  10  minutes  to  12.  I  understand 
that  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  go 
into  recess  for  2  hours. 

We  have  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the  floor. 
Would  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  willing  to 
have  the  roUcall  vote  take  place  after 
the  caucus? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  Intention  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  present  his  amend- 
ment. We  expect  to  support  that 
amendment.  However,  there  will  not 
be  time  for  a  major  amendment  such 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  go  to  my  amendment 
immediately  after 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  go  ahead  immediately  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  we  may  have  it  clear,  has  the 
unanimous-consent  request  been 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  setting  aside 
the  Huddleston  amendmnent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2280 

(Purpose:  To  add  $3,500,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  not  more  than  five  specialized 
research  centers  for  research  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaitm) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2280. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
On  page  22.  line  9,  strike  out 
•$108,584,000"  and  insert  "$112,084,000,  of 
which  $3,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
establishment  of  not  more  than  five  special- 
ized research  centers  for  research  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  will  provide  $3.5  million  to  es- 
tablish, through  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  up  to  five  specialized  re- 
search centers  on  Alzheimer's  disease. 
These  centers  will  provide  a  solid  base 
of  multidlsclplinary  research,  clinical 
training,  and  community  education. 
My  amendment  matches  the  appro- 
priation for  these  centers  agreed  on 
the  House  side  and  is  consistent  with 
the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  Increase  Alzheimer's  research  by 
$4  million  under  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  devastating  health  prob- 
lem for  older  Americans.  This  perva- 
sive disease  exacts  a  staggering  toll, 
both  psychologically  and  financially, 
on  the  victims  and  their  families. 

Alzheimer's  presently  afflicts  1.2 
million  to  4  million  older  Americans. 
Experts  estimate  that  120,000  deaths 
every  year  are  associated  with  the  dis- 
ease. Alzheimer's  results  in  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $26  billion  annual- 


ly and  accounts  for  nearly  half  the 
country's  nursing  home  admissions. 

With  the  rapid  increase  In  our  elder- 
ly population,  the  problem  is  expected 
to  reach  epidemic  proportions  by  early 
in  the  next  century. 

Alzheimer's  imposes  severe  financial, 
medical,  and  emotional  hardships  on 
families.  Today.  American  families  pay 
for  almost  half  of  all  long-term  care 
out-of-pocket.  Costs  are  extraordinari- 
ly high  with  a  full  diagnostic  evalua- 
tion alone  costing  $300  to  $2,000.  The 
financial  difficulty  is  usually  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  costs  in- 
crease at  the  same  time  as  income  is 
lost  to  pay  for  it. 

Besides  the  obvious  human  factors 
involved  in  finding  the  causes  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  there  are  these  fiscal 
facts  to  consider.  In  1979.  the  annual 
cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  persons 
with  Alzheimer's  was  approximately 
$6  billion— or  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
all  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly. 
It  Is  estimated  that  these  costs  will 
rise  to  $30  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  eight  times  the  total  amount 
now  spent  on  all  medical  and  mental 
health  research. 

In  the  face  of  this  enormous  future 
financial  burden,  it  is  imperative  that 
Alzheimer's  disease  research  be  a  top 
priority  of  Government  funding. 

Although  grants  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  research  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disor- 
ders were  In  the  range  of  $18  to  $20 
million  in  1982,  less  than  $4  million 
was  spent  on  basic  scientific  research 
relating  directly  to  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

And  yet  there  are  promising  re- 
search leads  and  an  excitement  in  the 
scientific  commimity  concerning  the 
real  possibility  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  this  disease  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  creation  of  specialized  centers 
on  Alzheimer's  would  bring  together 
investigators  from  variotis  scientific 
disciplines  to  work  on  projects  of 
mutual  interest  that  could  speed 
progress  toward  finding  a  cause  and 
possible  treatment  for  this  devastating 
illness.  The  center  approach  will  be  in- 
stnmiental  in  building  a  strong  base 
for  this  multidlsclplinary  research. 
Since  a  nimiber  of  potential  high-qual- 
ity research  sites  already  exist.  It  Is 
imperative  that  funding  be  made  avail- 
able promptly  so  that  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  can  move  quickly  to 
establish  these  centers. 

There  may  be  some  opposition  to 
the  targeting  of  $3.5  million  specifical- 
ly for  Alzheimer's  research.  However.  I 
again  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Committee  did  accept  my  amendment, 
under  the  NIH  reauthorization  bill,  to 
increase  funds  specifically  for  Alzhei- 
mer's research. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  to  con- 
tinue this  approach  now  that  we  have 


reached  the  appropriation  stage,  by 
targeting  this  $3.5  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  specialized  research 
centers  on  Alzheimer's  disease. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Alzhei- 
mer's is  not  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  growing  old.  It  is  a  pathological  dis- 
ease that  can  be  investigated,  and 
hopefully,  cured. 

My  amendment  will  help  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government,  more  and 
more,  takes  an  active  role  in  the  battle 
to  conquer  this  devastating  disease. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation for  research  into  Alzheimer's 
disease  through  specialized  research 
centers  established  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  hearing  I  held  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  on  May  16.  1983,  I 
learned  that  this  illness  is  ranked  as 
the  Nation's  fourth  leading  killer,  re- 
sponsible for  an  estimated  100.000  to 
120,000  deaths  a  year  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  this  disease  is  enor- 
mously costly  both  to  families  and  to 
the  public.  Family  members  care  for 
the  majority  of  demented  and  frail  in- 
dividuals in  the  home.  Victims  usually 
need  a  constant  caretaker.  Constant 
means  24  hours  a  day.  since  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease  Is  a  rest- 
lessness that  leaves  the  victim  unable 
to  sleep  and  causes  him  or  her  to 
wander  aimlessly.  In  1979  the  annual 
cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  persons 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  was  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  or  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  all  nursing  home  care  for  the 
elderly  in  that  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  costs  will  rise  to  $30  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  1990's. 

In  the  past  decade,  scientists  around 
the  world  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  imderstanding  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. This  increase  in  funding  for  spe- 
cialized centers  of  research  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  could  ultimately  result  in 
major  progress  in  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  this  debilitating  disease,  thus 
reducing  both  the  human  anguish  of 
victims  and  their  families,  and  the 
great  public  costs  associated  with  It. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  Senator 
Metzenbaxtm.  This  amendment  would 
add  $3.5  million  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  for  the  establishment  of 
research  centers  for  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  disorders.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  in  the  House 
measvire  but  were  not  included  in  the 
Senate  version. 

Just  last  month,  I  chaired  a  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  that  focused  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Robert  Butler,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
testified  on  the  pressing  need  for  spe- 
cialized centers  around  the  country  for 


Alzheimer's  research.  Like  existing 
centers  for  cancer,  stroke,  and  arthri- 
tis already  set  up  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  these  centers  would 
bring  together  the  critically  needed 
funding  source  with  a  stable  popula- 
tion base  in  an  environment  that  can 
thrive  with  the  advantages  of  comput- 
er capabilities,  specially  trained  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  technology.  These  centers 
will  be  uniquely  effective  in  generating 
a  significant  amount  of  support  and 
visibility  to  the  scientific  community's 
ongoing  efforts  to  uncover  the  cause 
and  cure  for  this  most  insidious  of  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  President,  between  1  and  3  mil- 
lion persons  currently  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  a  disease  which  leads 
to  the  death  of  over  120,000  persons 
over  age  65  each  year.  We  spend  over 
$20  billion  a  year  caring  for  persons 
with  Alzheimer's  disease,  yet  we  still 
know  neither  its  cause  nor  cure.  This 
additional  $3.5  mUllon  for  a  research 
center  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  a  pru- 
dent investment.  I  urge  your  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
concur  with  his  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  compliment  him  for  his 
leadership  as  it  relates  to  Alzheimer's 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Interested  In  this  situation.  How  much 
have  we  talked  about? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  the  committee 
approved  it.  This  amendment  is  for 
only  $3.5  million.  It  is  less  than  the  au- 
thorizing committee  had  proposed. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
committee  on  this  amendment.  It  is  an 
area  that  is  of  interest  to  me.  I  hope 
something  constructive  can  come  from 
these  funds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2280)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  level  of  appropria- 
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and    child 


tlons    fbr    the    maternal 
health  iplock  grant. 

Undet  the  current  year,  there  is 
being  sient  the  $373  million  that  was 
appropriated  with  the  block  grant  last 
year  aAd  $105  million  which  came 
xinder^e  supplement,  which  makes  a 
total  fpr  the  maternal  and  child 
health  eare  of  $478  million. 

As  I  (understand  the  appropriation 
that  is  before  us  now  in  this  area,  it  is 
$425  million,  which  is  some  $60  million 
less  thapi  what  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  fcurrent  year. 

So  it  Would  be  my  inclination— but  I 
should  Jlike  to  hear  from  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill— to  seek 
additional  funds  for  the  maternal  and 
child  luealth.  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
neighbdrhood  of  $490  million  that  we 
have  aqpropriated  in  the  current  year. 
I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
manags^  could  give  me  some  assist- 
ance or'  enlightenment  on  this  matter. 

I  feel  that  this  Ls  an  extremely  effec- 
tive pre  gram.  Basically,  it  is  a  preven- 
tive hesath  program.  It  is  trying  to 
keep  the  mothers  and  the  children  of 
the  po(ir  healthy,  before  they  catch 
any  po;ential  illnesses  early,  so  that 
they  ciJi  receive  the  services  under 
this  pnigram,  whether  it  is  immuniza- 
tion or  medical  care,  so  that  the  disas- 
trous illnesses  or  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects that  might  follow  can  be  fore- 
stalled. 

I  knc|w  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  in  this  area,  and  I 
would  appreciate  his  thoughts  on  addi- 
tional ftinds  for  this  matter. 

Mr.  \  DICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciat!  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
in  this  irea. 

Agair ,  I  have  to  repeat  that  the  ap- 
propriation  is  $425  million  for  fiscal 
year  15  84,  and  the  carryover  was  $68 
million  and  we  will  have  a  1984  pro- 
gram 1(  vel  of  $493  million.  This  is  well 


above 
1983 


the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
hope  it  would  meet  with  the 
approviLl  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  R  hode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  reassuring.  I 
was  no ;  aware  of  the  carryover.  I  pre- 
svune  t  lat  is  from  the  supplemental. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  carry- 
some  $68  million,  which  makes 
of  $493  million  that  can  be 
spent  i  1  the  current  year  if  this  appro- 
priatio  1  is  approved.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 4^  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
in  excess  of  what  we  appropri- 
ated tt  is  year,  even  including  the  sup- 
plemental. 

is  a  cost-effective  program.  A 
study  in  Texas  shows  that  for 
every  iloUar  spent  in  preventive  care 
for  Chi  idren.  $8  was  saved  in  long-time 


costs. 

So  I 
tion  o: 
the  bill, 
forts.  

B4r.   WEICKER.   I   thank   by   good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  I  very  much 


am  satisfied  with  the  explana- 

the  distinguished  manager  of 

,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 


appreciate  his  support  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  has  been  consistent  support 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  pending. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  get  a  roUcall 
vote  before  the  recess  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
have  been  told  by  various  Senators 
that  this  is  not  a  good  time  for  that.  I 
think  he  deserves  a  vote  and  deserves 
it  now,  and  after  2  o'clock  there  is  not 
going  to  be  very  much  time  on  this 
floor.  People  had  better  be  here  to 
present  their  amendments  and  vote  on 
them.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  will  have  his  vote  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Would  the 
floor  manager  be  willing  to  allow  10 
minutes  to  a  side  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  vote? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  so  that  I  may 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  acceptable? 
Would  it  be  concluded  now? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  228  1 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2281.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  22.  after  the  word  "such" 
add: 

Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  waive  this  require- 
ment for  any  State  applying  for  such  a 
waiver  if — 

(1)  the  State  obtained  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  138  of  Public  Law  97- 
276  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  i 


(2)  the  State  submits,  prior  to  October  1, 
1983.  an  application  for  fiscal  year  1984 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act,  containing  provisions  for  the  use  of  as- 
sistance under  that  Act  by  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Mr.    WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    in 

1981,  Congress  authorized  the  commu- 
nity services  block  grant  program  to 
replace  the  last  remnants  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  block 
grant  would  allow  each  State  to  decide 
the  method  for  allocating  conununity 
services  antipoverty  funds  within  the 
States.  Basically,  the  two  options  are 
to  continue  to  distribute  funds  to  ex- 
isting Community  Action  agencies,  or 
to  disburse  funds  directly  to  local  ju- 
risdictions. Some  States,  such  as  my 
own  State  of  Wyoming,  do  not  have 
Community  Action  agencies  operating 
in  all  counties.  In  Wyoming,  the  agen- 
cies covered  only  7  of  the  23  counties. 
Most  of  the  State  was  not  served  by 
this  program. 

Under  the  new  block  grant,  Wyo- 
ming would  be  able  to  distribute  anti- 
poverty  funds  to  all  23  counties.  In 

1982,  the  State  was  prepared  to  imple- 
ment the  block  grant.  However,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  in  one  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions  adopted  that  year 
which  would  suspend  the  new  block 
grant,  and  mandate  that  90  percent  of 
community  services  funds  be  passed 
through  to  existing  Community 
Action  agency  grantees.  Wyoming  had 
prepared  a  State  plan  for  distributing 
the  funds  to  all  counties,  and  had  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  final 
approval.  The  language  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  effectively  blocked  this 
plan. 

Senator  Armstrong  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  a  later  continuing  reso- 
lution which  would  allow  States,  such 
as  Wyoming,  that  had  a  State  plan 
and  were  ready  to  implement  the  new 
program  to  do  so.  Funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  State  plan 
rather  than  going  directly  to  existing 
grantees.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed, and  my  State  of  Wyoming  was  able 
to  distribute  the  funds  to  all  counties. 

Once  again,  we  are  forced  to  deal 
with  the  passthrough  requirement. 
The  continuing  resolution  passed  last 
week  did  contain  a  waiver  of  the  pass- 
through.  The  waiver  allows  the  States 
to  continue  to  fund  community  serv- 
ices according  to  the  State  plan.  The 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  contains  a  waiver.  But,  the 
Senate  version  of  this  appropriations 
bill  does  not  contain  a  waiver.  The 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill  has  struck  the 
waiver  language  which  had  been  in- 
cluded by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  offer  an  amendment  to  main- 
tain the  House  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


letter  dated  September  7,  1983,  to  me 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming, Ed  Herschler,  explaining  the 
need  for  a  waiver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

ExicuTivE  Department, 
Chevenne,  Wyo.,  September  7,  1983. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 
U.S.  SenaU.  RxuseU  SenaU  Office  BuUding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  Appropriations  re- 
cently voted  to  extend  for  stUl  another  year 
the  so-called  •Grandfather  Clause"  which 
requires  states  to  give  90%  of  it's  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant  funds  to  "eligible 
entitles."  I.e.,  community  action  agencies. 
Last  year,  Wyoming,  along  with  several 
other  states  received  a  waiver  of  such  90% 
rule  because  under  that  rule  only  seven  of 
it's  counties  would  have  received  services 
under  the  program.  The  waiver  enabled  Wy- 
oming to  provide  services  in  all  of  it's 
twenty-three  counties  during  FY  83.  The 
language  of  the  proposed  legislation  by  the 
subcommittee  would  also  negate  the  possi- 
bility of  another  waiver  for  FY  84. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  Wyoming  will 
have  to  regress  and  back-track  relative  to 
it's  major  policy  of  local  decision-making  by 
local  elected  officials  if  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation  is  accepted.  It  appears  that 
whatever  language  the  House  approves  will 
become  law,  as  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  this  issue.  It  has  taken 
Wyoming  a  substantial  amount  of  funds, 
time  and  effort  to  place  the  concept  of  local 
decision-making  into  the  hands  of  local 
elected  officials.  I  strongly  support  this  kind 
of  flexibility  for  states  in  the  administration 
of  block  grants. 

Wyoming  has  made  significant  progress 
during  the  past  year  In  the  administration 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Program,  particularly  In  terms  of  develop- 
ing sound  planning  systems  in  local  areas,  in 
extending  the  program's  services  to  counties 
previously  unserved,  developing  coordina- 
tive  systems  among  local  private  and  public 
programs,  and  in  the  area  of  Involving  com- 
muiuties  as  a  whole  Into  the  localized  plan- 
ning systems. 

The  response  from  local  govenunents  re- 
garding their  flexibility  In  planning  for 
their  own  unique  needs  has  been  very  posi- 
tive. Many  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
implemented  by  local  government  during 
FY  83  have  been  exceptionally  iimovative, 
pragmatic  and  cost-efficient. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  assure  our 
continued  use  of  the  concept  of  localized 

planning  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ed  Herschler. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  discussed  this  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  what  it  would  do  is 
reinstate  the  waiver  provision  in  the 
House  bill  for  States  such  as  mine  who 
do  not  have  community  action  agen- 
cies operating  in  every  jurisdiction. 

It  has  no  revenue  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  same  need  that  has  been 
identified  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming exists  in  four  States. 


Based  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  am  prepared 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  which  will 
permit  Colorado,  Utah.  Wyoming,  and 
Nevada  to  recieve  a  waiver  in  1984. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, in  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
mandate  a  pass  through  of  90  percent 
of  the  conmiunity  services  block  grant 
funds  to  eligible  entities  within  the 
States.  This  pass  through  provision 
not  only  negated  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  community  services  block  grant 
program,  but  seriously  thwarted  ef- 
forts under  way  in  many  States— in- 
cluding my  State  of  Wyoming— to  de- 
velop funding  distribution  formulas 
which  would  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  communities. 

During  our  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983  the  Senate  subse- 
quently accepted  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  pass  through 
provision  would  not  apply  in  those 
States  which  had  submitted  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  HHS  prior 
to  October  1,  1982,  or  which  were  op- 
erating their  own  community  services 
block  grant  program  at  some  time 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  allowed 
several  States,  including  Wyoming,  to 
proceed  with  community  services 
block  grant  programs  which  had  been 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  community 
services  block  grant  approach  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

The  waiver  provision  in  last  year's 
bill  enabled  Wyoming  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  all  of  its  23  counties— as  com- 
pared to  only  one-third  of  the  counties 
served  under  the  old  system.  If  a 
waiver  of  the  90-percent  pass  through 
provision  is  not  included  in  this  bill,  16 
counties  in  Wyoming  will  effectively 
lose  community  services  block  grant 
funding.  My  State  will  be  forced  to  re- 
gress from  a  policy  which  fosters  flexi- 
bility and  local  decisiorunaking— a 
policy  I  might  add  which  is  authorized 
by  Congress— but  superseded  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
with  no  explanation  whatsoever  in  its 
report  on  this  bill. 

We  are  not  seeking  special  treat- 
ment. We  are  only  asking  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  allow  the  con- 
gressionally  approved  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  the  community  services 
block  grant  program  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  those  States  which  have 
sought  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  that  law. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  accept  the  waiver  language  of 
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existing  law  as  it  relates  to  community 
services  block  grant  funding  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  2281)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
aonendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  at  2  p.m.  there  be  10 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  on 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  and  immediately  upon  conclu- 
sion of  those  10  minutes  we  proceed  to 
a  roUcall  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  except  the  Inclusion  of  the 
words  "roUcall  vote."  Could  it  not  be 
by  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  could  order  the  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  already 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  roUcall  has  al- 
ready been  ordered.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  aU  I  wish  to 
know. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  also  reserve  the  right,  and  I 
have  not  decided  on  this,  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  want  that  as  part  of  any 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
Senator  amplify  that  request  to  say 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
we  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  I  could  not  do. 

I  am  only  trying  to  make  accommo- 
dations for  the  recess  period  required 
by  a  previous  agreement.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  and  guarantee  Sen- 
ators time  in  this  Chamber  to  present 
their  amendments. 

I  have  been  here  for  2  hours  this 
morning.  We  have  almost  moved  to 
third  reading  five  different  times.  No 
one  has  been  here. 


QfiaOA 
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Indeed,  I  assxire  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  I  wanted  his  amend- 
ment tq  be  considered  as  the  first 
amendmlent  this  morning  because  I 
think  it  may  be  the  most  Important 
amendment  before  us  today. 
I  canissure  him  that  I  would  hope, 
^ould  work  mightily  hard  to 
lat  as  soon  as  we  dispense 
matter  of  the  Senator  from 
we  move  right  to  the 
ent  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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and  I 

assure 

with  thi 
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Jersey. 
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Mr.  B 


no  problem  with  that  se- 
lowever,  I  do  not  want  to  for- 


^ADLEY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objettion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I        RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevtious  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  S;nate,  at  12:02  p.m.,  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Quayle). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2279 

The   ^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate 
ariendment  of  the  Senator  from 
There  are   10  minutes  re- 
Those    10   minutes   will   be 
divided. 
I  y  elds  time? 
Sjnator  from  Kentucky  is  ree- 
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Kentucl^ 
malnlng 
equally 

Who 

The 
ognized 

Mr. 
I  just 
asking 
ance 
been   in 


HLTDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

reiterate  the  funds  that  we  are 

be  provided  are  in  accord- 

an  authorization  that  has 

existence   now   for   some    3 


to 
wi  h 


years. 

This  u  not  a  new  program.  It  would 
be  the  first  time  that  we  have  appro- 
priated I  iny  funds  for  the  operation  of 
that  pre  gram,  and  the  funds  that  we 
are  asking  in  this  amendment  are  for 
the  loai  portion  of  that  program 
They  dc  not  represent  a  grant  to  the 
school  d  [strict  but  merely  a  fund  from 
which  t  ley  can  draw  a  20-year  no-in- 
terest 1(  an  to  deal  with  the  problem 
that  is  a  [ready  in  existence. 

We  ha  ve  found  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts hs  ve  had  to  delay  the  opening  of 
schools  in  order  to  eliminate  this  po- 
tential l^alth  hazard  and  have  had  to 
divert  fluids  originally  planned  for  in 
structioii  and  other  educational  pur 
poses  tq  deal  with  the  question  of  as- 
bestos h  azards. 

All  sciool  districts  are  required  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  within  any  of  their 
buildings  a  potential  asbestos  hazard 
And,  o;  course,  finding  such,  they 
have  to  deal  with  it 

No  scnool  district  can  place  school 
chlldrer  in  a  known  hazard.  So  they 
have  nc  choice  except  to  deal  with  it 
and  deal  with  it  immediately  and  use 
whatev<  r  funds  are  available  to  them. 


This  is  a  Federal  program.  The  in- 
spections were  mandated  by  Federal 
law  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility.  In  my  judgment,  in  as- 
sisting those  school  districts  and  to 
avoid  utilizing  money  that  should  be 
going  for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren for  this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  whatever  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  I  commend  him  for  intro- 
ducing this  important  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  President,  for  approximately  30 
years,  between  the  1940's  and  the 
1970's,  asbestos  materials  were  used 
extensively  in  school  buildings  for  fire- 
proofing,  insulation,  soundproofing, 
and  other  purposes.  Asbestos  is  known 
to  cause  cancer  in  humans  and,  since 
the  mid-1970's,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  presence  of 
asbestos  in  our  schools  and  the  health 
risk  it  presents  to  school  faculty,  per- 
sonnel, and  especially  our  young 
people.  In  May  1980,  Congress  passed 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection 
and  Control  Act.  This  act  established  a 
program  to  inspect  schools  for  asbes- 
tos-containing materials,  to  contain  or 
remove  such  materials,  and  to  replace 
them  with  other  suitable  building  ma- 
terials. The  act  authorized  funds  for 
grants  and  interest-free  loans  for  up  to 
50  percent  of  such  project  costs.  Re- 
grettably, Congress  has  never  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  program. 

The  severity  of  the  asbestos  problem 
in  our  schools  only  recently  became 
evident  with  the  implementation  of 
regulations  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  May  1982,  EPA 
published  regulations  which  required 
local  education  agencies  to  inspect 
schools  for  friable  asbestos-containing 
material.  Under  this  rule,  inspections 
were  to  be  completed  by  June  28,  1983. 
The  EPA  rule  did  not  require  report- 
ing to  EPA,  nor  did  it  require  treat- 
ment or  removal  of  the  asbestos  once 
it  was  found.  The  rule  did,  however, 
mandate  recordkeeping  and  notifica- 
tion of  employees  and  parent  associa- 
tions if  asbestos  was  found.  And  once 
the  word  was  out  that  cancer-causing 
asbestos  was  found  in  the  schools,  par- 
ents, teachers,  students,  and  school 
boards  rightfully  began  calling  for  its 
removal. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  takes  the  first  step  toward  help- 
ing those  school  districts  which  have 
found  asbestos  to  remove  or  contain 


this  hazardous  material.  The  amend- 
ment appropriates  $50  million  for  20- 
year  Interest-free  loans  under  section 
6  of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act  of  1980.  This 
is  the  same  amount  provided  for  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  H.R.  3913,  the 
Labor/HHS/Education  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
join  the  House  in  providing  these 
fimds  to  school  districts  that  are  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  meet  basic  edu- 
cation program  budgets,  much  less 
deal  with  extensive  and  expensive  ren- 
ovation of  school  buildings. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Department 
of  Education  is  currently  completing 
work  on  a  study  of  this  problem  aimed 
at  assessing  the  potential  cost  of  such 
a  Federal  program.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  wait  to  act.  Already 
schools  across  this  Nation  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  having  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  renovate  and 
contain  asbestos  already  found  in 
school  buildings.  To  delay  action  any 
further  would  only  send  a  message  to 
those  school  districts  that  Congress 
does  not  consider  this  to  be  an  Immi- 
nent danger.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  can  afford,  nor  do  we  want,  to 
send  such  a  signal,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  heard  from  many  school  su- 
perintendents, parents,  teachers,  and 
students  concerning  the  hazards  of  as- 
bestos in  our  schools.  Just  last  week,  I 
received  a  petition  from  the  Henry 
County  School  District  signed  by  over 
200  concerned  parents,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  citizens,  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  them  with 
the  removal  of  this  material.  The 
Henry  Coimty  School  District  found 
asbestos  in  four  locations  and  the  re- 
moval and  replacement  of  this  materi- 
al is  estimated  to  cost  $265,000.  Al- 
though this  would  not  be  a  laige 
amount  to  some,  it  is  more  than  the 
rural-based  school  district  can  absorb. 
The  recessed  farm  economy  and  this 
summer's  droughts  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Henry  County  School  District 
to  raise  additional  revenues  to  fund  as- 
bestos removal. 

Other  school  districts,  such  as 
Harlan  County,  Ky.,  have  received 
preliminary  estimates  of  up  to  $1.6 
million  for  asbestos  removal.  State- 
wide, Kentucky  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  Raymond  Barber  es- 
timates that  Kentucky  schools  are 
faced  with  a  possible  $26  million  cost 
for  asbestos  removal.  Nationwide,  the 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  an  average  of  $6 
per  square  foot,  for  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  $50  million  pro- 
vided by  our  amendment  is  a  very 
modest  amount  in  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  these  funds.  But  it  Is  a 
responsible  beginning  and  wiU  send  a 
positive  message  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts who  are  trying  to  remove  this 
hazardous  material  that  the  Senate 


recognizes  both  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  urgent  need  to  act. 
Without  these  Federal  funds,  school 
districts  will  have  to  dip  into  educa- 
tional program  funds  to  remove  asbes- 
tos, or  be  faced  with  closing  their 
doors  until  fimds  can  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait  to  act 
on  this  issue.  I  commend  my  colleague. 
Senator  Huddleston.  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  August  28.  1983.  describing 
the  situation  of  asbestos  in  Kentucky 
schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Aug. 
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State  Paces  $26  Million  Bill  To  Rid 

Schools  or  Asbestos 

(By  Carol  Marie  Cropper) 

Henderson,  Ky.— Plve-year-old  Yvonne 
Wahl  was  ready  to  start  kindergarten  at  Ni- 
agara elementary  this  year.  But  the  school 
wasn't  ready  for  her. 

Because  a  half-million-dollar  project  to 
remove  cancer-causing  asbestos  from 
schools  In  Henderson  County  Is  not  com- 
pleted, Niagara  and  two  other  Henderson  el- 
ementary schools  are  closed. 

Children  are  being  bused  to  different 
schools,  and  parents  of  kindergartners— like 
Betty  Wahl,  Yvonne's  mother— are  driving 
40  minutes  round-trip  to  pick  them  up.  Stu- 
dents at  one  school  are  eating  cold  sand- 
wiches trucked  in  in  boxes  instead  of  the 
usual  hot  lunch. 

Despite  the  inconvenience,  parents  like 
Mrs.  Wahl  say  they  understand.  "It's  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done.  Id  rather  they 
remove  that  from  the  school." 

Henderson  County's  is  one  school  system 
out  of  thousands  throughout  Kentucky  and 
the  nation  now  facing  the  problem  of  asbes- 
tos. The  material  was  used  in  4  of  the  coun- 
ty's 17  schools. 

In  the  '50s,  '60s  and  early  '70s,  asbestos 
was  widely  used  for  insulation  in  schools 
and  public  buildings— on  ceilings,  walls, 
pictes  and  in  boiler  rooms. 

In  1973  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  declared  it  a  hazardous  materi- 
al and  banned  further  use  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Last  spring  the  EPA  notified  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  that  June  28 
was  their  deadline  to  Implement  tougher 
guidelines  to  inspect  for  asbestos,  and.  if  it 
is  found,  to  warn  employees  and  parents' 
groups  and  post  notices  in  the  schools. 

The  EPA  regulation  does  not  require  that 
the  asbestos  be  removed  or  sealed.  No  feder- 
al or  state  money  is  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"We  didn't  want  the  dam  signs  on  our 
buildings— I  didn't— saying  we  had  asbes- 
tos," said  Henderson  County  Superintend- 
ent Bill  Rideout.  "It  was  our  position  that  if 
you  have  to  do  these  things  (posting  and  no- 
tification), and  if  it's  that 
dangerous,  .  .  .  that  would  create  a  lot  of 
fear  and  anxiety  in  our  people.  And  Lf  it  is 
dangerous,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  subject 
our  youngsters  to  being  housed  in  a  system 
that  has  asbestos." 

In  1979  Kentucky  health  departments, 
using  less  stringent  testing  guidelines,  found 


asbestos  in  150  schools,  said  Jim  Judge, 
manager  of  property  Insurance  with  the 
state  Department  of  Education. 

Prestonsburg  High  School  removed  it  that 
year. 

This  year.  Judge  said,  at  least  29  of  Ken- 
tucky's 120  counties  removed  asbestos  from 
schools— and  he  said  there  may  be  others  he 
doesn't  know  about. 

School  systems  in  Hopkins,  Franklin,  Bul- 
litt, Henderson,  Daviess.  Jackson,  Union, 
McCracken,  Oldham.  Carroll.  Trigg,  Mar- 
shall, Warren,  Barren,  Metcalfe  and  Hart 
counties,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greenville. 
Glasgow  and  Bowling  Green  are  among 
those  that  removed  asbestos  from  their 
schools  this  summer.  Judge  said. 

Fayette  and  Rockcastle  counties  removed 
asbestos  last  year,  he  said,  and  Jessamine 
County  sealed  the  material,  thus  preventing 
it  from  getting  into  the  air. 

(Asbestos  crumbles  easily,  allowing  fine 
particles  to  get  into  the  air,  where  it  is 
breathed  into  the  lungs.) 

Other  school  districts  say  they  plan  to 
take  action  when  the  schools  are  empty 
again  next  summer. 

State  school  officials  estimate  it  will  take 
three  to  four  years  and  $26  million  to  solve 
the  asbestos  problem  in  Kentucky  schools, 
Judge  said. 

Here  are  the  costs  already  incurred  or  es- 
timated at  some  schools: 

Union  County  schools  spent  $407,000  to 
remove  asbestos  from  ceilings  and  wrap  as- 
bestos-covered pipes.  Superintendent  Neal 
Tucker  said. 

Henderson  County's  project  was  to  have 
cost  $499,535,  but  Rideout  said  that  because 
the  contractor,  Spinazzolo  Systems  Inc.,  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  did  not  meet  its  July  31 
deadline.  $1,000  a  day  is  being  deducted 
from  the  contract  amount  until  the  work  is 
done. 

Daviess  County  has  spent  about  $350,000, 
and  still  has  some  asbestos  in  Apollo  High 
"School  and  Maceo  Elementary  School,  said 
Superintendent  Glenn  Ducan.  The  system 
hopes  to  get  grant  money  to  complete  the 
work  next  summer,  he  said. 

Harlan  County  school  officials  say  it  could 
cost  $1  million  to  remove  asbestos  from 
schools  there,  said  Harold  Patterson,  the 
school  board  chairman. 

"We're  looking  for  some  federal  grants, 
and  I've  been  writing  to  Washington,"  he 
said. 

Such  expenses  come  at  a  time  when 
school  systems  across  the  nation  are  already 
strapped  for  funds.  "Anybody  who  spends 
money  on  it  is  financially  hurt  now. " 
Tucker  said. 

Time  and  money  spent  to  remove  asbestos 
in  Union  County  will  mean  a  delay  in  re- 
placing a  middle  school  lost  to  fire  last 
summer,  he  said. 

Larry  LaMour  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  said  there  are  no  definite  num- 
bers on  how  many  schools  in  Kentucky  or 
the  United  States  have  asbestos  in  them. 
LaMour  is  coordinating  a  national  effort  to 
remove  asbestos  and  is  to  report  to  Congress 
Thursday. 

A  study  by  the  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  headquartered  in  Washing- 
ton, estimates  that  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's schools  contain  asbestos  and  are  doing 
nothing  about  It,  said  Margaret  Peisert,  a 
union  research  analyst. 

That  would  mean  3.24  million  children 
and  648,000  school  employees  and  teachers 
are  being  exposed  to  asbestos,  according  to 
the  study. 

Several  Kentucky  school  superintendents 
said  they  have  received  no  backlash  from 


parents  concerned  about  the  danger  asbes- 
tos may  present  to  their  children. 

"I  haven't  heard  any  reaction  about  it.  I 
was  surprised,"  Patterson  said. 

Dessle  F\iquay,  who  lives  next  to  the 
Maceo  Elementary  School  In  Daviess 
County  and  has  three  children  attending  It, 
said  she  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
asbestos. 

Duncan  said  notices  have  been  posted  on 
the  school's  bulletin  boards.  But  Ms.  F*u- 
quay's  children  said  they  hadn't  read  them. 
"We  don't  pay  that  much  attention  to  the 
board  in  our  class."  said  her  son.  Charles, 
12. 

Doctors  have  known  since  the  1920s  that 
asbestos  particles  damage  the  lungs  of  those 
who  work  with  it,  LaMour  said.  Evidence 
since  then  has  shown  there  is  a  danger  to 
those  with  less  direct  contact,  he  said. 

"There  have  been  studies  where  they've 
found  children  with  asbestosls  (scarring  of 
the  lungs  caused  by  asbestos  particles) 
living  four  blocks  from  an  asbestos  plant," 
he  said. 

Particles  of  asbestos,  a  non-biodegradable 
material,  can  be  so  small  that  they  can 
enter  a  person's  body  through  the  skin  and 
cem  puncture  the  walls  of  the  white  blood 
cells  the  body  sends  to  fight  them,  LaMour 
said.  But  the  most  common  entry  is  by 
breathing  the  psirticles  into  the  lungs,  he 
said. 

Tiny  particles  of  asbestos  can  drift  down 
from  school  ceilings  to  the  children  sitting 
below. 

"One  of  the  real  big  questions  is  the  ques- 
tion of  low-level  exposure,"  LaMour  said. 
"To  what  extent  is  that  a  danger?  Nobody 
has  an  answer  on  that." 

LaMour  compared  the  reaction  to  asbestos 
to  an  allergy.  "Certain  people  are  highly  al- 
lergic to  asbestos  fibers  and  will  most  likley 
develop  a  cancer  in  one  year,  five  years  or  15 
years." 

The  likelihood  increases  with  time,  he 
said,  and  with  age,  as  the  body's  immune 
system  wears  down.  Generally,  it  takes  15  to 
25  years  for  symptoms  to  show,  he  said. 

Besides  asbestosls,  asbestos  can  cause  lung 
cancer,  tumors  of  the  lung  or  abdominal 
lining,  and  cancer  of  the  esophogus,  stom- 
ach, colon  and  rectum,  LaMour  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Is 
trying  to  gather  information  on  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  but,  so  far,  has  been  having 
trouble  doing  even  that. 

Kentucky  was  one  of  a  majority  of  states 
that  sent  no  specific  information  on  schools 
containing  asbestos,  LaMour  said. 

The  Asbestos  Detection  and  Control  Act 
of  1980  provided  for  no-interest  loans  to 
remove  asbestos  and  for  grant  money  for  de- 
tection, LaMour  said.  But  Congress  never 
funded  that  act. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  find  the  money 
during  the  next  session,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Ms.  Puquay's  children  will 
continue  going  to  Maceo  despite  the  asbes- 
tos, she  said.  Her  4-year-old  daughter  will 
join  the  others  there  next  year. 

"It  kind  of  makes  you  think  about  what  it 
will  do  to  the  kids."  Ms.  Fuquay  said.  "IfU 
make  me  think." 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston).  His  amend- 
ment will  appropriate  $50  million  for 
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schools    nationwide    to    detect    and 
remove  jasbestos. 

Ther4  Is  not  one  among  us  who 
would  4eny  that  quality  education  Is  a 
national  priority.  We  have  all  received 
numerous  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
concerned  constituents  urging  us  to 
Improvf  the  curriculum  offered  by  our 
SUtes' {schools.  There  have  been  no 
fewer  that  eight  major  recent  studies 
reportlog  on  methods  to  improve  our 
Nation's  education  system.  It  is  point- 
less, however  to  enter  into  discussions 
of  curriculum  when  parents  across  the 
countri  are  afraid  to  send  their  chil- 
dren tc  schools  because  the  facilities 
present  serious  health  hazards. 

In  1(80.  Congress  recognized  that 
the  prifvalance  of  asbestos  in  school 
buildin  fs  presented  a  problem  of  para- 
moxint  fconcem.  We  enacted  the  Asbes- 
tos Scriool  Hazard  Detection  and  Con- 
trol Act.  Under  this  law.  thousands  of 
schools  across  the  country  were  to  be 
inspected  for  asbestos  according  to 
regulations  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Each 
school  was  required  to  report  its  find- 
ings tolthe  EPA.  Also  mandated  in  this 
law  wa^  the  formation  of  a  task  force, 
to  Include  members  from  seven  Feder- 
al agercies  and  four  members-at-large. 
The  task  force  was  to  monitor  the  ef- 
fective less  of  the  Asbestos  Act  and 
make  his  information  public.  Sadly, 
Mr.  PilBsident,  this  task  force  has  not 
met  since  1980. 

Desp  ite  the  failure  of  the  task  force 
to  cany  out  its  duties,  many  schools 
across  the  country  have  attempted  to 
Inspec  for  asbestos.  According  to  two 
sources,  every  State  in  the  country 
contaiJ  is  schools  with  hazardous  levels 
of  asb  jstos.  It  is  estimated  that  72.000 
school  buildings  need  to  be  inspected 
or  reirspected.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  as  many  as  3.24  million  school 
childrrn  are  currently  potentially  ex- 
posed ;o  hazardous  asbestos. 

Oddy  enough.  Congress  authorized 
fimds  to  be  used  in  this  inspection  and 
removil  process,  but  has  failed  to  ap- 
propriite  funds  to  assist  local  school 
agencies  in  their  detection  programs. 
Mr.  rt-esident.  we  have  ignored  this 
issue  <ar  too  long.  We  have  failed  our 
school  children  for  too  many  years.  It 
is  higl  I  time  we  accept  our  responsibil- 
ity ard  assist  our  colleagues  on  the 
State  land  local  levels  in  removing  this 
hazardous  material  from  education  fa- 
cilitieii.  Let  us  begin  to  eradicate  this 
probUm  so  we  may  move  forward  in 
the  c<  ntinuous  effort  of  establishing  a 
super  or  program  of  educational  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  associat- 
ed wiih  asbestos  have  been  identified 
and  inedically  proved.  We  know  that 
expoire  to  "friable  material"  often 
cause !  lung  cancer.  We  also  know  that 
persois  contacting  this  material  may 
devel  )p  a  serious  lung  disorder  known 
as  asjesteosis.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  Uo  profoimdly  aware  that  small 


children  are  most  at  risk  from  asbestos 
exposure. 

With  these  facts  at  hand,  how  can 
we  turn  our  backs  and  continue  to 
ignore  children  and  parents  in  each  of 
our  States?  In  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  least  318  schools  have  been 
found  to  contain  hazardous  asbestos. 
At  least  two  schools  have  closed,  and  I 
hear  reports  that  several  more  are  on 
the  brink  of  closing.  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  several  school  superintend- 
ents. They  ask  me  what  happened  to 
the  money  Congress  appropriated  in 
1980  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving and  detecting  asbestos  in  our 
schools. 

But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  we  have 
failed  to  appropriate  such  money  even 
though  we  have  authorized  it.  We 
have  established  a  national  plan  of  de- 
tection and  removal.  But  we  have  not 
required  that  our  schools  comply  and 
we  have  not  given  them  incentive  to 
do  so.  Until  we  provide  local  school 
districts  with  the  necessary  resources 
to  undergo  thorough  inspection  and 
removal  procedures,  we  are  not  prop- 
erly confronting  this  national  prob- 
lem. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON  matches  the  House  sum  of 
$50  million  for  the  asbestos  program. 
We  would  be  wrong  and  irresponsbile 
if  we  fail  to  appropriate  the  needed 
moneys.  I  have  been  advised  that  be- 
cause a  mandated  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  not  been 
completed,  we  should  wait  to  appropri- 
ate such  funds.  But,  my  friends,  the 
evidence  is  clear.  We  have  before  us  a 
national  health  hazard,  one  that  we 
can  detect  and  remove.  We  are  not 
faced  by  a  mysterious  plague.  We  have 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  our 
school  children  from  disease.  And  we 
must  provide  the  resources  to  do  so. 

Let  me  close  by  sharing  with  you  a 
passage  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
one  concerned  mother. 

The  past  damage  to  our  children's  health 
will  not  be  repaired.  It  can't  be  repaired. 
The  lost  school  time  cant  be  returned.  •  *  ' 
is  there  something  we  can  do  to  halt  our 
loss  of  health,  money,  and  pride  in  our 
town?  Please  help  if  you  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  you  today 
that  we  are  able  to  help,  indeed,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  help.  Let  us 
show  that  we  accept  this  responsibility 
by  voting  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  Sentor  Huddleston's 
amendment  to  provide  funds  for  clean- 
ing up  asbestos  hazards  in  the  Nation's 
schools. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  found  that  it  is  highly 
likely  that  exposure  to  asbestos  in 
schools  may  increase  the  risk  of  devel- 
oping numerous  types  of  cancer,  most 
notably  asbesteosis  and  lung  cancer. 
The  Department  of  Education,  in  a 
soon-to-be-released  study,  found  that 
14.000  schools  in  the  United  States 


have  asbestos-related  hazards  which 
seriously  threaten  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  children.  The  DOE  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  approximately 
$100,000  per  school  to  either  remove 
or  contain  the  toxic  asbestos  in  public 
schools— at  a  total  cost  of  $1.4  billion. 
New  York  State  alone  has  691.000 
square  feet  of  asbestos  hazards  in  its 
schools;  203  schools  in  70  school  dis- 
tricts outside  of  New  York  City  have 
reported  hazards,  and  New  York  City 
has  reported  41.000  square  feet  of  as- 
bestos hazards.  To  remove  the  asbes- 
tos altogether  would  cost  $100  million, 
and  to  simply  contain  it.  by  building  a 
barrier  around  it.  would  cost  between 
$5  to  $6  million. 

Senator  Huddleston's  amendment, 
therefore,  would  simply  provide  a 
minimal  amount  of  much-needed  as- 
sistance to  the  local  school  agencies 
and  private  schools  to  clean  up  asbes- 
tos hazards.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  appropriated  $50  million  in 
loans  for  this  purpose,  so  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  Senate  to  provide  an 
equal  amount.  Considering  the  total 
cost  of  removing  all  of  the  toxic  asbes- 
tos in  the  Nation's  schools.  $50  million 
seems  almost  insignificant.  But  it  is 
highly  significant  to  the  local  conunu- 
nities  that  will  benefit  from  a  safer 
school  environment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  recognition  of  this 
important  problem. 

As  the  Senator  made  clear  in  his 
statement,  his  amendment  provides 
funds  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted 
in  1980.  That  legislation  was  passed  in 
response  to  the  growing  dangers  that 
asbestos  in  our  schools  posed  to  the 
students  and  teachers  in  this  country. 
Pursuant  to  that  legislation,  each 
school  conducted  an  investigation  for 
asbestos  problems.  That  study  was 
completed  in  Jime  of  this  year  and  in- 
dicated that  the  problem  permeated 
the  entire  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
half  of  the  schools  reported  the  need 
for  action  to  alleviate  the  dangers 
posed  by  asbestos  according  to  a 
recent  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  survey.  However,  the  total 
cost  of  these  repairs  would  be  only 
about  $16  million. 

The  problem  may  however  be  much 
more  serious  than  the  recent  study  in- 
dicated. The  EPA  recently  announced 
that  as  many  as  80  percent  of  the 
schools  systems  have  not  complied 
with  the  survey  required  by  the  1980 
legislation.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why.  After  all.  if  these  schools 
reported  asbestos  dangers,  the  Federal 
Govenunent  was  providing  no  aid  in 
alleviating  them.  Already  strapped 
local  school  budgets  left  little  room 
for  this  effort.  And  if  nothing  was 
done,  the  danger  to  the  students  and 


teachers  would  remain  or  the  school 
would  be  closed.  The  school  systems 
are  left  with  a  dilemma:  A  shortage  of 
schoolrooms  or  endaangering  their 
students  and  teachers. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
some  of  the  systems  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma. It  is  not  a  bailout  or  a  handout.  It 
goes  out  to  the  schools  as  a  loan— low- 
cost  to  be  sure— but  a  loan  neverthe- 
less. There  is  no  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  contrib- 
ute a  small  amount  to  a  nationwide 
effort  to  alleviate  the  asbestos  prob- 
lem. 

This  amendment  will  help  the 
school  systems  In  the  Nation  end  the 
dangers  that  our  students  and  teach- 
ers face  everyday  with  asbestos.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Huddleston 
amendment  which  adds  $50  million  to 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1984  to  help  school 
districts  remove  asbestos  from  their 
structures. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky for  offering  this  amendment.  It 
is  an  important  and  meritorious  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  that  is  of  signifi- 
cant dimension  in  the  United  States. 
Pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1980,  all  schools  were  required  to 
survey  their  buildings  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  asbestos.  As  we  know,  as- 
bestos is  a  substance  that  poses  grave 
health  hazards  for  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  it,  even  in  small  amounts.  It 
has  been  known  since  the  1930's  that 
exposure  to  the  substance  causes 
severe  lung  scarring.  More  recent  sci- 
entific evidence  reveals  that  it  has  a 
direct  cause-and-effect  relationship 
with  lung  cancer  and  mesothelioma,  or 
cancer  of  the  pleural  lining.  A  study 
concluded  in  1980  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  concluded  that  evaluation  of 
all  human  data  offers  no  evidence  of  a 
safe  level  of  asbestos  exposure. 

The  school  study,  which  will  be  sub- 
»nitted  to  Congress  shortly,  will  as  I 
understand  it  show  that  14,000  schools 
in  this  country  have  some  degree  of 
asbestos  contamination,  from  severe  to 
slight.  Yet,  school  budgets  are  strained 
to  the  breaking  point  after  reductions 
in  Federal  funds  and  have  little  pros- 
pect of  assistance  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  only  right 
that  Congress  provide  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  help  schools  begin  the 
task  of  removing  this  hazardous  sub- 
stance from  their  facilities.  The  total 
cost  of  such  an  effort  may  amount  to 
$1.4  billion  nationally.  Surely,  the  pro- 
vision sponsored  by  my  colleague  is  a 
modest  attempt  to  begin  remedying  a 
problem  which  could  in  some  cases 
pose  severe  health  hazards  for  the 
children  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief. 


I  think  it  is  important  for  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  a  new  pro- 
gram is  being  created  here.  We  are 
talking  about  startup  costs.  Total  esti- 
mate costs  could  be  anywhere  from 
$700  million  to  $1  bUlion. 

We  asked  for  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  which  was  due 
on  October  1.  In  fact.  Senator  Htn)- 
DLESTON  urged  us  to  extend  the  report- 
deadline  so  that  we  could  have  com- 
plete information  at  our  disposal. 
That  report  is  due  within  a  week  or  so. 
I  think  we  should  examine  the  issue 
once  we  have  the  report  in  hand. 

Finally,  I  add  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  enough  time  persuad- 
ing the  administration  to  sign  a  bill 
with  $4  billion  in  increases  in  discre- 
tionary programs  without  adding 
funds  for  new  programs. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  what  he  is  trying  to  achieve. 
I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  be  working 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Without  the  requisite  knowledge  in 
hand,  I  have  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  when 
the  time  comes,  without  trying  to  fore- 
close any  debate,  I  will  be  moving  to 
table  the  aunendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  so  very 
reluctantly.  It  certainly  is  a  worthy 
program.  It  is  for  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  is  a  new 
program  which  could  eventually  cost 
$1.4  billion  of  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  50  percent 
or  $700  million. 

Now.  we  are  waiting  on  a  report  on 
the  need  for  these  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  that 
should  come  momentarily. 

Obviously,  the  best  solution  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  $50  million  in  the  bill  as  an 
open  issue,  which  we  will  do,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved $50  million.  We  would  add 
nothing.  And  then  if  the  report  is  fa- 
vorable, we  would  accept  the  House 
position  or  at  least  consider  that  very 
seriously  and  probably  accept  it.  If  the 
report  is  unfavorable,  we  might  want 
to  wait. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  such  a  big  com- 
mitment and  I  think  it  is  so  obviously 
out  of  line  with  what  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  that  it  might  very 
well  result  in  a  veto  of  the  bill  and 
then  we  would  lose  all  the  compro- 
mises that  we  have  been  able  to  work 
out  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  many  other  areas. 

So  I  support  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  see  no  one  in  the  chamber  at  this 
point  wishing  to  speak.  We  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  have  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  on  the  tabling 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aruiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle),  would  vote  "Nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  279  Leg.] 


YEAS-58 

Abdnor 

East 

Kasten 

Andrews 

Evans 

Laxalt 

Baker 

Exon 

Lugar 

Boschwitz 

Gam 

Mattlngly 

Chafec 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Cochran 

Gorton 

MurkowsU 

D'Amato 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Danforth 

Hatch 

Nunn 

DeConcini 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Denton 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Dixon 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Dodd 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Dole 

Helms 

Quayle 

Domenict 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Durenberger 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Etaglelon 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

oenoi 
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Stevens 
SyraxDS 
Ttaunnond 
TowM- 


Bentsen 

BIden 

Blnguiuui 

Boren 

Bndley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

ChUes 

Cohen 

Ford 

Hart 


Amutrons 

Baucus 

Cranston 

So  Mr 
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Trible 
Wallop 
Wamer 
Welcker 

NAyS-35 

HelUn 

HoUlnss 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Wilson 
Zorlnsky 


MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Tsongas 


Glenn 

Inouye 

Mathlas 


Rlegle 


Weicker's  motion  to  lay  on 

the  tabfe  Mr.  Huddleston's  amend- 
ment (Nb.  2279)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recorsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  An  the  table. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  1 3.  

The  ]>RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  i  all  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2282 

(Purpo  le:  To  increase  appropriations  for 
c  ;rtain  education  programs) 
^RADLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
amendment  to  the  desk  and 
i  ts  immediate  consideration. 
'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amend!)  lent  will  be  stated. 

sssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
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SEN 
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S^ator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
hlmself  and  Senators  Pell,  Bent- 

.  Stennis,   Chiles,  Biden, 

Byrd,  Moynihan,  Riegle,  Dixon, 
Matsunaga,  Dodd,  Levin,  Eagle- 

Randolph,    Burdick,    and 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered 


Lac  tenberg. 


Sajibanes, 


( 00,' 


Mr.  B  RADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  Ithe  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The 
there 
it  is  so 

The 

On 
'■$3,480. 
"$56 
in  lieu 
to 

remain 
Provide^ 
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$5,760, 
section 
ance 
shall  be 
554(a)( 
for 

$32,616 
of  section 

"For 
Higher 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
0  jjection?  Hearing  no  objection. 
( (rdered. 

^endment  is  as  follows: 

page        40,        beginning        with 

,000"  in  line  4,  strike  out  through 

978l000"  in  line  7  on  page  51  and  insert 

»of  the  following:  "$3,830,000,000 

available  on  July  1,   1984,  and 

ivailable  until  September  30,  1985: 

That  no  funds  shall  be  used  for 

of     section      554(aKl)(B), 

shall  be  available  for  purposes  of 

555(d)  to  provide  technical  asstst- 

-.   evaluate   programs.   $260,304,000 

available  for  the  purposes  of  section 

),  $146,520,000  shall  be  available 

of   section   554(a)(2)(B),   and 

shall  be  available  for  purposes 

554(a)(2)(C). 

carrying    out    section    418    of   the 

education  Act,  $7,500,000. 


becoi  ne 


pi rposes 
),0(I0 
n   51 
ard 
e  a 
2)(A) 
pur  ;>oses 
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"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

"For  carrying  out  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981;  title  IX,  part  C  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
the  Follow  Through  Act;  sections  1524  and 
1525  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978; 
and  Public  Law  92-506,  $528,367,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  $450,655,000  to  carry  out  the  State 
block  grant  program  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1985:  Provided 
further.  That  $28,765,000  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  D  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1983: 
Provided  further.  That  $1,500,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  above  for  the  purpose 
of  Public  Law  92-506  shall  become  available 
on  July  1,  1984.  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  part  B, 
subpart  3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
as  amended,  $139,000,000  of  which 
$3,686,000  for  part  B.  subpart  3  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  shall  become  available 
on  July  1.  1984,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13),  565.000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  of  which  477.000,000  shall  be  for  entitle- 
ments under  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3  (a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional    agency     described     in     section     3 
(d)(1)(A)  of  said  Act  shall  be  at   100  per 
centum  of  entitlement  except  that  payment 
to  such  agency  attributable  to  children  who 
reside  on  property  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 403  (1)(C)  of  said  Act  shall  be  limited  to 
15  per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3  (a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional  agency   not   described   in  section   3 
(d)(1)(A)  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centum  of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
ment to  such  agency  attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  403  (1)(C)  shall  be  ratably 
reduced  from  15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further,  That  payment  with   re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3  (b)  of 
said  Act  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centum   of   entitlement:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  payments  shall  be  made  under 
section   3   to   any   local   education   agency 
whose  payment  under  that  section  fails  to 
exceed  $5,000:   Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  5  (C)  of  said  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
under  section  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  whose  need  for  assistance 
under  that  section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
disaster   occurred:    Provided  further.    That 
payments  under  section  5(b)(2)  of  said  Act 


shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  payments 
under  sections  2  or  3  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  section  305 
(b)(2)  of  the  Education  Amendment  of  1974 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  provided  herein. 

"For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19), 
$20,000,000  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  with  the  exception  of  $8,500,000 
for  section  10  of  said  Act  and  $8,500,000  for 
section  14  (a)  and  (b)  of  said  Act.  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of 
100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable 
under  sections  5  and  14(c)  of  said  Act. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"For  carrying  out  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  $1,241,420,000,  of  which 
$1,071,850,000  for  section  611  and 
$26,330,000  for  section  619  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and 
shall  remain  available  untU  September  30. 
1985:  Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated $21,100,000  shall  be  for  early  child- 
hood education;  and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
regional,  vocational,  adult  and  postsecond- 
ary  programs:  Provided  further,  That  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  second- 
ary education  and  transitional  services  for 
the  handicapped  shall  become  available 
upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  activities:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  $3,100,000  appropriated  for  special  stud- 
ies $2,600,000  shall  become  available  upon 
the  enactment  of  legislation  expanding  ex- 
isting requirements  under  this  activity. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960,  $1,111,400,000 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(b)(1),  $2,871,446 
shall  be  for  activities  under  section 
110(b)(3),  and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  evaluation  activities  under  sec- 
tion 14. 

"VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
$933,314,000  which  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  1.  1984,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1985, 
except  that  $7,678,000  for  part  B.  subpart  2 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1, 
1984  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Provided,  That  $6,500,000  for  State 
advisory  councils  under  section  105  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  first  be  used 
to  provide  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  it  received  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year:  Povided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$99,590,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  part  A, 
subpart  3,  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  $2,243,100  shaU  be 
made  available  for  the  National  Occupation- 
al Information  Coordinating  Committee. 

"STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

"For  carrying  out  subparts  1,  2.  and  3  of 
part  A,  and  parts  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  $4,044,360,000  which 


shall  remain  available  untU  September  30, 
1985:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated 
for  Pell  Grants  shall  be  available  first  to 
meet  any  insufficiencies  in  entitlements  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  schedule  for  Pell 
Grants  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  1983-1984  academic  year:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  pursuant  to  section 
411fb)(4)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
amounts  appropriated  herein  for  Pell 
Grsmts  which  exceed  the  amounts  required 
to  meet  the  payments  schedule  published 
for  any  fiscal  year  by  15  per  centum  or  less 
shall  be  carried  forward  and  merged  with 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further,  That  the  maximum 
grant  a  student  may  receive  in  the  1984- 
1985  academic  year  shall  be  $2,000,  notwith- 
standing section  411(a)(2)(Aj(i)  and  section 
411(b)(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  notwithstanding  section 
413D(a)  and  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e) 
of  section  442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds  among 
the  States  so  that  each  State's  apportion- 
ment under  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  or  Work-Study 
Program  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  each  program 
as  that  State's  apportionment  in  fiscal  year 
1981  for  each  program  bears  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
each  program:  Provided  further.  That  with 
regard  to  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  and  Work-Study  Pro- 
grams notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  section  413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  section 
446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  from 
each  jurisdiction's  allotment  of  funds  under 
each  program,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
sums  to  institutions  In  that  jurisdiction  that 
did  not  receive  an  allocation  in  fiscal  year 
1979  (award  year  1979-1980)  under  each  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  that  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
and  the  Work-Study  Program,  and  shall  al- 
locate the  sums  remaining  to  institutions 
that  received  an  allocation  in  fiscal  year 
1979  so  that  each  institution's  allocation 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  it  would 
have  received  under  section 

413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  section  446(a)  as  the 
remaining  sums  available  for  allocation  bear 
to  the  sums  necessary  to  satisfy  allocations 
made  pursuant  to  section  413D(b)(l)(B)(ll) 
and  section  446(a):  Provided  further.  That 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  •  shall  be 
made  available  to  compensate  private  debt 
collection  agencies  under  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  as  provided  for  In 
Public  Law  97-365,  from  amounts  collected 
by  these  private  agencies  on  loans  defaulted 
under  part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  necessary  expenses  under  title  IV, 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
$2,256,500,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  titles  III;  VI.  parts  A  and 
B;  VIII;  IX,  parts  B  and  C;  title  X;  and  sec- 
tions 417.  420,  and  734  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  section  515(d)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-lb(2));  and  section  102  (b)(6)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961;  and  title  V,  section  528(5)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
for  the  purpose  of  title  XIII,  part  H.  sub- 
part 1  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980.  and  without  regard  to  section  512(b) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 


of  1981,  $406,366,000:  Provided,  That 
$24,500,000  made  available  for  Interest  sub- 
sidy grants  under  section  734  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  sections 
922(b)(2)  and  922(e)(2)  and  the  funding  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  section  922(e)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  In  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
made  available  to  compensate  private  debt 
collection  agencies  under  contract  with  the 
Secretary,  as  provided  for  in  the  Debt  Col- 
lection Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-365), 
from  amounts  collected  by  these  private 
agencies  on  loans  defaulted  under  section 
406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streete  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-351)  and 
under  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-510):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  less  than  $45,741,000 
of  funds  appropriated  for  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  shall  be  available 
only  to  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: Provided  further.  That  authority  is 
hereby  provided  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  expend  funds  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  98-63  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rectives expressed  on  page  53  of  House 
Report  98-398  accompanying  H.R.  3069 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $1,950,000  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall  be  available  for  part  C  of  title  IX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

'Sec  300.  Section  923(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)'  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Students  receiving  an  award  under 
this  part  shall  be  known  as  "Jacob  K.  Javits 
follows".'. 

"HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS  AND 
INSURANCE 

•  For  the  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  participation  certificates  as  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1968, 
issued  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  as  trustee  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Education  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)),  and  for  the  payment 
of  interest  expenses  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  as  required  by  title  VII,  sec- 
tion 733(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$19,846,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  under  this  heading 
and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
During  fiscal  year  1984,  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  may  be  made  from  this  ac- 
count. 

"COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

"Payments  of  insufficiencies  in  fiscal  year 
1984  as  may  be  required  by  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee, 
on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  inter- 
ests or  participations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1717)  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  established  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1749)    using    loan    repayments    and    other 


Income  available  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
During  fiscal  year  1984  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  from  this  account  may  be 
made. 

"EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 405  and  406  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended.  $63,978,000  ". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford). 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
education  appropriations  bill  by  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Bradley  and  Sena- 
tor HOLLINGS. 

Their  initiative  gives  substance  to 
the  action  this  body  took  in  May  when 
it  approved  the  higher  education 
budget  ceilings  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollings. 
and  this  Senator. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator's  name  will 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  add  $559  million  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  and  higher 
education  programs.  This  increase  in 
funding  will  insure  that  we  will  be  pro- 
viding minimally  adequate  fimding  for 
these  high  priority  programs.  Joining 
us  as  cosponsors  are  Senators  Pell, 
Bentsen,  Lautenberg.  Stennis, 
Chiles,  Biden,  Kennedy.  Byrd,  Moy- 
nihan, Riegle,  Metzenbadm,  Dixon, 
Matsunaga,  Dodd,  Levin,  Eagleton, 
Sarbanes.  Tsongas,  Randolph,  Bur- 
dick, Bingaman,  and  Sasser. 

Our  amendment  provides  increases 
over  the  levels  included  in  the  Senate- 
reported  Labor/HHS/Education  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: $350  million  for  chapter  1  com- 
pensatory education  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  $102  million  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  $17  million 
for  research  and  graduate  assistance, 
and  $90  million  for  campus-based  stu- 
dent aid,  including  the  national  direct 
student  loan  program,  supplemental 
education  opportunity  grants,  and  col- 
lege work-study. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  clearly 
on  record  for  increased  Federal  aid  to 
education.  On  May  6,  1983,  after 
nearly  2  days  of  debate,  the  Senate 
voted  55  to  32  to  add  $1  billion  for  edu- 
cation in  fiscal  year  1984  above  the 
levels  approved  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Corrmiittee.  The  House-Senate  confer- 
ees added  an  additional  $0.2  billion  for 
education.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  de- 
liver on  the  promises  made  this  spiing; 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  for 
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educatlcti  should  reflect  the  consensus 
reached  on  the  first  budget  resolution. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Labor-HlElS-Education  appropriation 
bill  repdrted  out  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation* Conunlttee  falls  far  short  of 
the  levdls  of  funding  Included  In  the 
budget  resolution.  Our  amendment 
provides  adequate  funding  for  these 
vital  programs  but  does  not  bust  the 
budget.  In  fact,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  still  be  room  in  the 
budget  for  a  supplemental  later  in  the 
year  fort  the  science  and  math  legisla- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Ptesident,  over  the  past  3  years, 
almost  ill  of  these  programs  have  un- 
dergoneTsignificant  spending  reduc- 
tions, we  are  attempting  today  to  re- 
verse that  trend— to  restore  funds  to 
the  proven  programs  and  to  restore 
some  stjEibility  and  certainty  to  their 
operation. 

The  bulk  of  the  funding  is  aimed  at 
chapter;  1.  compensatory  education 
progranis  for  the  disadvantaged, 
which  l^as  sustained  a  22-percent  real 
doUair  reduction  during  the  1980 
througri  1983  period.  At  the  present 
time,  orly  47  percent  or  5.2  million  of 
the  11  million  eligible  chapter  1  chil- 
dren arj  being  served.  Funding  chap- 
ter 1  at  the  $3.48  bUlion  level  now  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
bill  wo\ild  provide  for  approximately 
51  percrnt  or  5.6  million  of  the  eligible 
childrei .  .The  modest  funding  level 
sought  n  this  amendment  is  $3.83  bil- 
lion and  would  allow  56.7  percent  or 
6.2  million  of  the  eligible  children  to 
be  serve  d. 

The  (imendment  also  increases  aid 
for  vocational  and  adult  education 
prograris.  The  additional  $90  million 
for  vocutional  education  would  enable 
States  to  reinstitute  badly  needed 
training  programs  for  unemployed 
youth  atid  adults.  As  a  result  of  cuts  in 
Federal!  funds.  States  report  an  esti- 
mated 600,000  students  have  been 
turned  iway  from  these  programs. 

The  sddJtional  $12  million  for  adult 
education  would  increase  the  annual 
enrollment  of  adult  basic  education 
clients  Dy  over  200  million  individuals. 
Mr.  I^esident.  $90  million  is  also  in- 
cluded Ifor  need-based  college  student 
aid  programs,  including  $40  million  for 
college  work  study  and  $35  million  for 
direct  student  loans— to  bring  funding 
to  the  same  levels  as  the  fiscal  year 
1983  a  jpropriations- and  $15  million 
for  sup  plemental  grants  to  rectify  for- 
mula i  mbalances  to  assure  that  no 
higher  education  institution  will  have 
its  allocation  reduced  because  of  the 
addition  of  some  700  schools  to  the 
program  in  recent  years. 

Finaty.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Hrovides  $17  million  for  research 
and  griiduate  assistance,  including  $7 
million  for  NIE  and  funds  for  interna- 
tional 1  ind  graduate  education.  Also  in- 
cluded is  $1.95  million  for  graduate  fel- 
lowshi]  )s— which  we  rename  the  Jacob 
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Javits  Fellowship  in  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Javits  Fellow- 
ships will  be  for  graduate  study  in  the 
arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences. 
Funding  for  this  program  would  pro- 
vide a  powerful  public  signal  that  we, 
as  a  society,  value  poetry  as  well  as 
power.  It  also  would  serve  to  attract 
some  of  our  best  students  to  these 
fields.  National  graduate  fellows  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  support  excel- 
lence and  scholarship  in  areas  current- 
ly not  served  by  Federal  aid  programs 
and  to  assist  outstanding  students 
with  substantial  financial  need. 

Lastly,  we  provide  $8.1  million  for 
international  education.  The  addition- 
al $8  million  will  raise  funding  for  this 
program  to  $29  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  level  of  funding  would 
merely  restore  the  support  originally 
available  in  this  program  which  was 
level  funded  at  $17  million  from  1974 
to  1980.  International  education  is  a 
very  important  program.  The  program 
currently  supports  over  90  national  re- 
source centers  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 700  individual  fellowships  for  U.S. 
doctoral  students,  a  variety  of  re- 
search projects,  and  outreach  services 
for  American  businesses,  schools,  and 
the  general  public.  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  after  the  administration 
proposed  the  elimination  of  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1984.  Secretary 
Weinberger  wrote  to  Secretary  Bell 
urging  not  only  the  restoration  of  the 
funds,  but  strongly  reconunending  an 
increase  in  support.  Rarely  has  our 
Nation  been  more  dependent  on 
expert  research  and  training  in  the 
history,  culture,  langruages.  and  poli- 
cies of  other  nations.  Additional  funds 
for  international  education  are  urgent- 
ly needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolution 
that  I  introduced  opposing  any  fur- 
ther cuts  in  education  programs. 
Adoption  of  that  resolution  was  the 
first  step  in  reversing  the  decline  in 
Federal  education  aid.  In  May  of  this 
year,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  32. 
voted  to  add  $1  billion  for  education 
programs  to  the  budget  resolution.  It 
is  now  time  to  press  ahead  and  actual- 
ly restore  funding  for  high  priority 
education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bradley/Hol 
lings/Stafford  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  a  step  this  country 
must  take  in  order  to  maintain  our  po- 
sition in  the  world.  We  need  adequate 
fimding  for  education  in  order  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  world  environment. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  assistance 
for  education  for  all  of  our  children  is 
essential  to  our  own  self -concept— how 
we  think  about  ourselves.  Should  we 
say  "no"  to  handicapped  students? 
Should  we  say  "no"  to  the  student 
who  happens  to  be  growing  up  in  the 
inner  city,  where  the  tax  base  is  ir\suf- 
ficient  to  support  local  revenues? 


Mr.  President,  education  has  been 
the  means  in  our  society  for  at  least 
the  past  50  years,  if  not  longer,  for 
moving  up  the  ladder  of  success.  It  is 
time  to  put  some  meat  back  on  the 
bones.  We  need  to  restore  funding  for 
these  valuable  programs.  We  need  to 
insure  that  future  generations  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  marketplace 
by  assuring  that  students  receive  an 
adequate  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  support  of  this 
Bradley-Holllngs-Stafford  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, cosponsor,  and  leader  on  this 
issue  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS). 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Stafford,  of  Ver- 
mont, in  trying  to  keep  the  commit- 
ment that  we  made  earlier  this  year 
on  the  budget  resolution.  It  was  a  fully 
debated  matter  relative  to  our  invest- 
ment in  the  human  infrastructure. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  touched  a  very  sensitive 
point  with  respect  to  that  investment. 
Title  I  for  the  disadvantaged  is  just 
another  governmental  program  to 
many,  perhaps  most.  But  to  me  it  is 
vital  in  providing  education  to  all. 
Most  of  all  it  works. 

I  remember  back  some  20  years  ago. 
We  had  the  highest  rate  of  dropouts 
in  our  own  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Among  disadvantaged  students  some 
87  percent  were  not  completing  the 
high  school  course. 

With  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  we  moved  into 
this  with  a  vanguard  effort  and  pro- 
vided at  the  Federal  level— incidental- 
ly, without  Federal  control  and  all  of 
the  other  particular  alarms  regarding 
Federal  Government  involvement  and 
its  responsibility— we  moved  in  at  the 
Federal  level  with  a  categorical  grant 
program,  title  I  for  the  disadvantaged. 
That  commenced  in  1966.  and  some 
16  years  later  we  were  able  to  measure 
the  results  in  South  Carolina.  Last 
year,  we  found  that  rather  than  87 
percent  dropout  rate  for  disadvan- 
taged students  we  found  67  percent 
were  completing  the  high  school 
course.  This  was  at  a  time  when,  inci- 
dentally, the  cry  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration was  to  "stay  the  course." 
Here  they  were,  telling  everyone  eco- 
nomically, "stay  the  course."  stay  the 
course  in  America.  But  to  the  little 
kids,  the  disadvantaged  in  the  schools 
of  America,  the  administration  was 
telling  some  2  million  to  quit  the 
course.  That  was  the  impact  of  their 
budget  cuts.  Across  the  board— pro- 
gram after  beneficial  program  aiding 
needy  and  disadvantaged  students  was 
cut.  Fortunately  Congress  was  able  to 
hold  back  on  some  of  the  reductions. 


but  the  thnist  of  the  Reagsm  educa- 
tion program  policy  cuts  was  realized. 

Myself.  Senator  BRADury.  Senator 
Stattord,  and  others  have  been  very 
much  alarmed  about  this  particular 
trend.  We  realize  that  had  we  been 
able  to  maintain  or  stay  the  course, 
rather  than  an  appropriation  of  some 
$15.2  billion  now  in  this  particular  bill, 
actually  the  appropriation  would  be 
some  $22.1  billion  if  fiscal  year  1980 
policy  had  been  carried  forward.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  has  found  in  its 
study  and  report  on  high  schools, 
where  the  teachers  have  been  cut 
some  22  percent,  similarly  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  spending  for  education  has 
been  cut  some  22  percent.  The  result 
we  face  Is  a  very,  very  diminishing 
return. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
all  the  several  education  reports,  is  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change which  came  out  over  1  year 
ago,  ahead  of  all  of  the  educator-type 
reports.  In  it  the  blue  chip  corpora- 
tions of  America  were  trying  to  give 
the  answer  to  the  question.  "Why  the 
high  productivity  in  Japan?"  And  the 
one-line  answer  the  report  concluded 
was.  "elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation." 

Currently  there  is  much  ado  and  ex- 
citement about  industrial  policy  in  this 
country.  Everyone  immediately,  ipso 
facto,  goes  running  to  high  tech  and 
money  for  "winners"  and  nothing  for 
"losers"  and  "let  us  wait  on  the 
coming  service  economy." 

On  the  contrary,  and  right  to  the 
point,  the  best  industrial  policy,  Mr. 
President,  to  be  launched  right  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  would  be  an  over- 
all bolstering  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  America.  That  is  the  best  in- 
dustrial policy.  We  will  never  increase 
the  economic  level  of  any  until  we 
first  increase  the  education  level  of  all. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  put  in  an 
amendment  adding  $559  million  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  and  higher 
education  programs  that  is  fiscally  in 
step  with  the  budget  resolution  yet 
much,  unfortunately,  behind  in  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  future. 
Look  at  the  defense  budget.  At  the 
very  same  time  that  we  are  putting  in, 
Mr.  President,  millions  of  dollars  for 
remedial  education,  the  field  manuals 
now  are  coming  out  in  the  form  of 
furmy  books.  We  will  not  provide 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. We  will  not  give  it  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. We  will  just  wait  for  the  dis- 
advantaged to  apply  to  the  Volunteer 
Army.  Then  we  give  them  an  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  rather  cynical  and  ironic 
way  to  treat  the  problems  of  America 
In  my  judgment,  and  rather  than  put- 
ting it  into  the  Defense  Department 
we  ought  to  be  directly  investing  in 
the  human  infrastructure  of  this 
Nation  by  going  along  with  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 


Mr.  President,  today.  Senator  Brad- 
ley and  I,  along  with  many  of  our 
Senate  colleagues,  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  for  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  higher  education. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  will  pro- 
vide Increases  for  ESEA  Chapter  I.  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  col- 
lege student  finsuicial  assistance.  The 
funding  increase  for  these  programs  is 
imperative  in  light  of  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reporting  the  fiscal  year  1984  Labor- 
HHS-Education  bill  with  funding 
levels  for  education  far  short  of  the 
levels  allowed  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  by  now.  all  are  famil- 
iar with  the  current  education  crisis 
facing  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  repeatedly  provided  in-depth 
analyses  of  the  problems  in  U.S.  edu- 
cation: The  National  Commission  on 
Education  Excellence,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation and  other  prominent  groups 
have  all  submitted  reports  outlining 
the  severe  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. As  the  National  Commission 
accurately  concluded,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  nation  at  risk 
with  its  very  future  threatened  be- 
cause of  the  steady  decline  in  educa- 
tional achievement  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

This  U.S.  Senate  has  twice  this  year 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
stem  the  tide  of  educational  decline  in 
America— and  twice  it  has  risen  to  the 
occasion.  During  consideration  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  in 
May,  the  Senate  voted  55  to  32  to  in- 
crease the  funding  levels  for  education 
in  fiscal  year  1984  by  $1  to  $15.9  bil- 
lion. Again  in  June,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 51  to  43  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution  which  includ- 
ed an  increase  in  funding  for  educa- 
tion of  $0.2  to  $16.1  billion.  Thus,  the 
Senate  has  recognized  the  paramount 
need  to  address  the  educational  dilem- 
ma confronting  America  and  it  has  re- 
cently displayed  the  will  to  correct  the 
educational  funding  inadequacies  that 
currently  exist.  However,  we  must  not 
allow  these  recent  gains  to  be  silently 
forfeited;  what  we  have  provided  in 
the  budget  resolution  must  be  allocat- 
ed at  the  appropriations  level.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  our  momentum 
in  support  of  U.S.  education. 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  is  a 
modest  first  step  in  the  long-term  in- 
vestment we  must  make  if  we  are  to 
restore  excellence  to  our  system  of 
education.  The  problems  we  face  in 
education  did  not  occur  over  night, 
nor  will  the  solution  we  devise  enable 
us  to  cure  the  problems  over  night.  In- 
stead, a  gradual  restoration  of  funding 
and  a  demor^strated  commitment  to 
the  goal  we  all  desire  for  our  educa- 
tion system  is  the  best  course  to  take. 
We  must  be  steady  in  our  approach. 


The  Bradley-HoUings  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  positive  step  we  can 
take  now. 

It  is  responsive  and  fiscally  sound.  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  a  total  of  $15.6  billion  for 
education    programs.    In    fiscal    year 
1981,  that  figure  was  $15.2  bUllon.  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  we  spent  $14.6  billion. 
And,  in  fiscal  year  1983  the  figrure  was 
$15.1   billion.   If  we  were  to  provide 
funding  for  education  programs  at  the 
fiscal  year  1980  level  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  figure  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  be  $22.1  billion.  I  know  and  you 
know,  that  that  sum  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  But,  with  the  press- 
ing needs  we  all  must  admit  to.  the 
$15.2  billion  provided  In  the  commit- 
tee-reported     Labor,      Health      and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  in- 
adequate and  will  delay  us  further  in 
obtaining  our  goal  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  every  child.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  you  will  increase 
the  level  of  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams In  the  bill  to  $15.7  billion— a 
level  below  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  May  during  consider- 
ation of  the  HoUings-Stafford  educa- 
tion amendment  to  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  And. 
the  Increase  Senator  Bradley  and  I 
propose  today  Is  even  lower  than  the 
amount  approved  when  the  conference 
agreement  on   the  budget  resolution 
was  passed  In  June.  Of  course.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  Invest  still  more  In 
these   vital   education   programs,   but 
am  resigned  to  the  realities  of  the 
time  and  the  amendment  we  present, 
targeted  for  need-based,   proven  and 
beneficial  programs  for  higher  educa- 
tion  and   elementary   and   secondary 
education,   will  at  least  allow  us  to 
move  forward  In  meeting  some  of  the 
more  inunedlate  needs  of  our  children. 
Our  amendment  meets  the  fundamen- 
tals, and  It  is  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  in  a 
little  detail  just  what  this  additional 
funding  will  mean  for  many  needy  and 
deserving  students  at  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion levels: 

xrrLKi 

The  title  I  program  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  school  districts  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families.  Its  focus  has  been  to 
provide  compensatory  educational  pro- 
grams that  address  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children— 
primarily  for  Instructional  services  In 
reading,  math  and  language  arts.  This 
Federal  assistance  Is  badly  needed. 
The  Department  of  Education  reports 
that  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
moneys  spent  across  the  country  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  title  I  moneys.  But.  they  have  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-third  of  per 
pupil  expenditures  in  some  of  the  Na- 
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tlon's  poorest  school  districts.  And,  the 
title  I  pk-ogram  works.  Recent  studies 
by  the  f)epartment  and  the  National 
Assessment  of  Education  Progress  give 
the  program  glowing  marks  for  up- 
grading math  and  reading  achieve- 
ires.  The  shortcoming  of  the 
is,  while  it  serves  over  5  mil- 
Idren.  it  is  available  to  less 
the  students  who  are  eligible 

.^uable  service.  And.  adjusting 

for  inflation,  the  estimated  constant 
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iding  level   for  title  I   has 

percent  between  fiscal  year 

1980  anil  fiscal  year  1983.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thfe  Bradley-HoUings  amendment 
would  pfovide  a  funding  level  in  fiscal 
year  19M  o^  $3,830  billion— an  addi- 
tional $650  million  over  the  commit- 
tee-reported level  of  $3,480  billion. 
Funding  title  I  at  the  committee  rec- 
ommended level  of  $3,480  billion 
would  provide  for  approximately  51 
percent  I  or  5.6  million  of  the  eligible 
studenU  .  while  the  modest  increase  we 
seek  of  $350  million  will  fund  about 
56.7  pel  cent  or  6.2  million  of  the  11 
million  |eligible  students.  A  vote  for 
our  amendment  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 6^0.000  needy  chQdren  with  an 
opportu  nity  to  move  ahead. 

MATin  MAL  DIRECT  STUDBHT  LOAN   (NDSL) 

The  additional  $35  million  provided 
in  the  Bradley- Hollings  amendment 
for  the  national  direct  student  loan 
(NDSL)  program  will  restore  the  com- 
mittee :uts  in  this  program  to  last 
year's  l;v~el.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram \(as  created  to  stimulate  and 
assist  ii  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  revolving  funds  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  low-interest  loans  to 
needy  students.  By  providing  long- 
term.  1(  w-interest  loans  to  financially 
needy  itudents,  this  Federal-institu- 
tional n  latching  program  has  offered  a 
system  Df  credit  to  those  persons  who 
have  dfficulty  securing  loans  from 
commercial  lenders.  Undergraduates 
may  borrow  up  to  $6,000  and  graduate 
or  proftssional  students  may  borrow 
up  to  $12,000.  In  academic  year  1982- 
83,  810,  }00  direct  loans  were  made.  If 
we  do  not  act  to  restore  funding  for 
NDSLs  to  last  year's  level,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 4'  ,000  loans  will  not  be  provided 
to  need  i  students. 

SUPPU  MZNTAL  EDUCAllONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
URAirr   (SEOC) 

The  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  is  targeted 
on  undergraduate  students  with  sub- 
stantial financial  need.  It  is  especially 
critical  for  students  attending  higher 
priced  ;  )ublic  and  independent  institu- 
tions, snd  for  single  parents  who  are 
resumini!.  their  higher  education  or 
seeking  retraining.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  SEOG  funds  are  award- 
ed to  s  udents  with  family  incomes  of 
less  th  in  $15,000  per  year.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  increased 
SEOG  Funding  to  $370  million,  serving 
817,OOo[  students.  However,  an  appro- 


priation of  $385  million,  serving 
642,000  students,  is  necessary  to  recti- 
fy formula  imbalances  and  to  assure 
that  no  institution  would  have  its  allo- 
cation reduced  because  of  the  addition 
of  some  700  schools  to  the  program  in 
recent  years.  Mr.  President,  the  Brad- 
ley-Hollings  amendment  provides  the 
additional  $15  million  necessary  to 
meet  this  shortfall  in  funding  and 
maintain  basic  equity  in  this  program: 
25,000  needy  students  wiU  receive  ben- 
efits. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

As  a  result  of  cuts  in  Federal  funds. 
States  report  that  an  estimated 
600,000  students  have  been  turned 
away  from  vocational  education  job 
training  programs.  Approximately 
7,000  teachers  and  2,000  administra- 
tive positions  have  been  cut  and 
almost  2.000  job  training  courses  elim- 
inated. Mr.  President,  with  unprece- 
dented long-term  unemployment  and 
the  need  for  specialized  skills  in  the 
emerging  high  tech  industries  we 
cannot  afford  to  weaken  the  Federal 
commitment  to  vocational  education. 
Voc  ed  is  working  effectively  with 
business,  labor,  and  government  to 
help  meet  training  needs.  While  we  see 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  econo- 
my, unemployment  lags  dangerously 
behind.  In  this  envirorunent,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  weaken  the  business/labor/ 
government  network.  The  $90  million 
provided  for  vocational  education  in 
the  Bradley-Hollings  amendment  will 
give  the  States  the  $825  million 
needed  to  reinstitute  vital  training 
programs  for  unemployed  youths  and 
adults. 

Adult  education  programs  assist 
adults  in  completing  their  secondary 
education  and  provide  services  or  in- 
struction for  adults  whose  inability  to 
speak,  read,  or  write  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial impairment  to  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment.  The  poten- 
tial target  population  of  adults  who 
have  not  finished  high  school  or  its 
equivalency  is  in  excess  of  53  million, 
and  the  number  of  adults  who  lack 
basic  skills  to  cope  with  the  everyday 
demands  of  society  Is  more  than  20 
million.  Mr.  President,  how  can  an  ad- 
ministration that  promotes  with  such 
public  relations  fanfare  the  elimina- 
tion of  adult  illiteraw:y  propose  such  a 
paultry  sum  for  adult  education?  The 
additional  $12  million  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  annual 
enrollment  of  adult  basic  education 
clients  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
individuals  and  bring  the  national  en- 
rollment total  to  2,457,000  adults 
served.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the  20 
million  potential,  but  it  is  a  significant 
improvement. 

The  world  of  work  is  changing  rapid- 
ly, ar.d  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
people  be  prepared  with  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  compete  and  succeed 
in  the  job  market.  Vocational  and 
adult  education  programs  yield  posi- 


tive results  that  more  than  compen- 
sate for  their  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

COLLfCE  WORK  STUDY 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
college  work-study  program  is  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  students  with  financial  need. 
The  college  work-study  program,  a 
Federal-institution  cost  sharing  part- 
nership, is  popular  both  with  students 
and  the  higher  education  institutions 
they  attend.  Not  only  does  the  pro- 
gram help  students  meet  their  college 
expenses,  but  participants  also  receive 
training  and  experience  in  their  select- 
ed course  of  study  through  their  part- 
time  jobs.  Still  other  students  are  em- 
ployed under  the  program  to  support 
various  campus  services  and  activities 
that  the  institutions  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  provide.  The  college 
work-study  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1983  was  $590  million,  including 
the  $50  million  in  supplements^  funds 
contained  In  the  jobs  bill,  serving  a 
total  of  983,000  students.  The  commit- 
tee-reported level  of  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1984  has  been  reduced  to  $550 
million,  serving  only  917,000  students. 
The  Bradley-HoUlngs  amendment 
before  you  provides  the  same  level  as 
last  year.  $590  million,  and  will  enable 
us  to  provide  work-study  opportunities 
to  66.000  more  needy  college  students. 
This  will  allow  us  to  serve  the  same 
number  of  students  as  last  year. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  EDUCATION 

The  national  commitment  to  educa- 
tional excellence  requires  that  we 
retain  our  support  for  educational  re- 
search. The  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation is  ready  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  assist  In  finding  ways  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  In  America. 
The  Bradley-Hollings  amendment  pro- 
vides the  Institute  with  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  its  continuation  costs 
for  ongoing  research  projects,  center 
and  laboratory  support,  and  informa- 
tion clearinghouses.  Given  the  eight 
major  national  studies.  Including  the 
Excellence  Commission  report,  it  is 
critical  that  we  have  sound  research 
based  information  to  assist  school  im- 
provement. Now  is  not  the  time.  Mr. 
President,  to  reduce  Federal  support 
In  this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  restoration  of  funding  for 
NIE  to  last  year's  level  of  $55.6  mil- 
lion—a  modest  $7  million  increase  in 
funding  over  the  committee-reported 
biU. 

NATIONAL  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Bradley-Hollings  amendment 
would  add  $2  million  for  national  grad- 
uate fellowships  for  study  In  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences.  The 
1980  Education  Amendments  author- 
ized creation  of  up  to  450  fellowships 
modeled  on  the  highly  successful  Na- 
tional Science  Foxmdatlon  fellowships. 
Though  we  agree  that  emphasis  on 
math  and  science  education  is  needed. 
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we  also  value  the  humanistic  and  artis- 
tic disciplines.  National  graduate  fel-    

lowships  represent  an  opportunity  to 

support  excellence  and  scholarship  in  "^is'"" 

areas  currently  not  served  by  Federal    

aid  programs.  ^^ 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ^-         ^^^^       mm.m       112.000,000         12,000.000 

Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  ndsl        i78,560,ooo     k3.560.ooo     i78,56o,ooo      35,000.000 

Act,  which  constitutes  the  entire  Fed-  '^^      590000000     550.000.000     590.000.000      40.000.000 

eral  effort  in  international  education,  seog    :     355400:000     370.000.000     3854oo.ooo      is.ooo.ooo 

currently  supports  over  90  national  re-  '^^^ 

source  centers  throughout  our  coun-  ^jai^ 

try,  700  individual  fellowships  for  U.S.  ^^^      26.000.000      26.000.000      34.000.000       8.000.000 

doctoral    students,    a    variety    of    re-  Gtaauaie 

search  projects,  and  outreach  services      ship 2.000.000       2.000.000 

for  American  businesses,  schools,  and 

the  general  public.  The  addition  of  $8  Total 

million  would  merely  restore  the  sup-         j;^; 559.000.000 

port  originally  available  in  this  pro-    _ 

crram      Aftpr    fhp    Administration    OrO-  Senalereportedlevellof  education  Jl 5  2  won 

gram.    Alter    ine    aamuil&traLiuii    yiu  bHI  with  SraOleyHollmgs  amendment  Jl 5  7  btllen 

posed  the  elimmation  of  this  program 

in  fiscal   year   1984,  Secretary  Wein-  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

berger  wrote  to  Secretary  Bell  urging  senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 

not  only  restoration  of  the  funds,  but  nized. 

an  increase  in  support.  Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President, 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  what  there  is  a  commitment  constructive  in 
we  are  doing  today  with  the  Bradley-  nature  which  has  often  been  ex- 
HoUings  amendment  is  honoring  a  pressed  by  votes  in  the  Senate  in 
pledge  we  made  earlier  when  we  behalf  of  those  realistic  and  necessary 
passed  the  Senate  budget  resolution,  efforts  to  strengthen  the  educational 
The  pledge  we  made  to  improve  fund-  system  at  various  levels  in  this  conn- 
ing and  improve  access  to  equal  educa-  try. 

tional  opportunity  for  all  the  Nation's  I  believe  strongly  m  what  is  bemg  at- 

young  people.  The  pledge  we  made  to  tempted  through  the  Bradley-Hollmgs 

the   many   needy   and   disadvantaged  amendment.  I  am  gratified  that  I  can 

students  that  they  would  not  be  for-  be  an  ardent  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 

gotten  and  that  we  would  make  the  ure.  I  shall  not  at  this  pomt  because 

commitment  to  insure  their  opportuni-  of  the  time  element,  repeat  that  state- 

ty  for  an  education  and  a  chance  to  ment  which  has  been  so  well  given  by 

move  ahead  in  life.  those  two  principal  sponsors.  Senators 

Mr.  President,  the  lion's  share  of  the  Bradley  and  Hollings       ,     .     ,     . 

Bradley-Hollings    amendment    would  ^  ^i" '^^«  "f^^ "',V^  °' ^  fTiH.  for 

provide  for  a  significant  increase  in  turn  to  the  $90  million  se-^.de  for 

titiZ  T  fnnHinp  nvpr  IfLst  vear  Also  in-  college  work/study,  direct  loans,  and 

uded  a^  sulstTnTlilLre.^^^^^^  v"  «<e  supplemental  grant  program,  that 

catlonal  and  adult  education  over  la.t  ^^:^\^if.°^Tl?ZcoM..«^  In 

year's  funding  levels.  At  the  higher  vireinia    10  are  orivate    16  are 

education  level,  the  money  we  add  to  ^c  ^SVe^m'ore  Kls  educa' 

the  appropriations  bill  for  work  study,  ^-.^^^^   institutions   in   West   Virginia 

campus  based  loan  progran^  and  re-  ^^^^^^       business,  nursing,  and  other 

search   and   graduate   ass  stance   pro^  proprietary  schools.  Eligible  students 

parns   only  msures  that  they  will  be  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ^^  g^^ved  by 

funded  at  the  same  level  a^  last  year.  ^^^^^  ^^^^   Work/study  funds  go  to 

Our  amendment  IS  modest,  but  it  is  ^tially   reimburse   the   colleges   for 

Important.  Mr.  President,  those  m  this  ^       j^j  ^^  financially  needy  stu- 

body  who  state  their  commitment  to  ^^^^         ^^  g^  percent  for  part-time 

education  and  the  valuable  benefits  it  employment.  Over  the  past  year  there 

confers  on  our  society  have  the  oppor-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  inevitable  increase  in  the 

tunity    today    to    demonstrate    their  number  of  students  eligible  for  these 

commitment.  Those  who  beUeve  that  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Virginia,  but  also  in 

education  is  the  wisest  mvestment  we  ^^^^^  states,  to  the  continuing  high 

can  make  wUl  join  with  me  m  passmg  unemployment  rates  among  the  par- 

thls  amendment.  g^ts  as  well  as  among  the  college-age 

students  themselves. 

BRADLEY-HOLLINGS  AMENDMENT  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  disagree- 

— ^ ment    among    Members    of    Congress 

Fiscal  year      ^^^^^       Bradley-  Concerning   the   effectiveness   of   the 

f^™    aJ^hon     wwiatjon       Hollings        ''™™**  College  work-study  programs.  Students 

^*^^          "^«' employed  are  helping  to  assure  a  pool 

J5^    «.207.894.«»  U480.000.0.  a830.0OO.0O0  .«50.0».«»  ^^.-^e?;  Of  C^rpUS^SXcaiSpUS 

^  employment  activities— and  these  jobs 

tS!^..    721.500.000     735,000.000     825.000.000      90.000.000  Often  provldc  students  with  training 


and  experience  in  their  selected  course 
of  study. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  practically 
40  years  of  service  in  Congress— 14  in 
the  House  and  25  in  the  Senate— I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Education 
Committees  or  the  subcommittees,  and 
I  know  that  Senator  Byrd  under- 
stands the  problems  within  West  Vir- 
ginia, just  as  I  understand  them,  and 
other  Senators  understand  them. 

Supplemental  grants,  Mr.  President, 
go  to  students  who,  for  lack  of  finan- 
cial means  of  their  own  or  their  fami- 
lies, would  be  unable  to  go  to  college 
at  all. 

Supplemental  grants,  above  all,  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  choice  to  those 
needy  students  whose  aspirations  and 
abilities  direct  them  to  higher-priced 
public  and  independent  colleges  and 
universities. 

During  the  1982-83  school  year,  Mr. 
President,  West  Virginia's  institutions 
of  higher  learning  received  $4,369  mil- 
lion in  college  work-study  funds. 
These  dollars  were  allocated  among 
public  4-year  and  2-year;  private  4-year 
and  2-year  schools;  and  proprietary 
schools  in  West  Virginia.  The  demand 
for  additional  college  work-study 
funds  was  greater  than  the  amount  al- 
located to  West  Virginia,  and  many 
students  were  not  served  In  my  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  support  this 
amendment's  provision  making  addi- 
tional funds  available  for  graduate 
programs. 

Under  the  committee  reported  bill,  I 
note  with  thanksgiving  an  increase  for 
public  service  fellowships  under  title 
IX,  but  I  note  with  regret  a  reduction 
in  funding  for  other  graduate  pro- 
grams. I  deeply  regret  these  cuts,  for 
graduate  fellowships  and  professional 
study.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  particu- 
larly lament  the  defunding  of  both  our 
law  and  education  programs. 

The  law  school  clinical  experience 
and  the  training  for  disadvantaged 
cost  a  mere  $1  million  each.  Neither 
are  budget-busters. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
object  to  the  loss  of  these  programs, 
not  that  the  amendment  will  restore 
those  funds.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  prevail  in  restor- 
ing the  law  and  education  funds. 

I  applaud  this  effort  to  Increase 
funds  for  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion as  separate  and  distinct  programs, 
with  emphasis  on  funding  existing  cat- 
egorical program  set-asides.  These  set- 
asides  for  special  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged, consumer  and  homemaking, 
national  significance  programs  and 
the  like  are  more  urgently  needed 
than  ever  today. 

The  need  for  additional  money  for 
our  title  I  programs  is  self-evident,  and 
a  proposition  that  should  not  be  resist- 
ed by  caring  men  and  women  in  the 
Chamber  today. 
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This  coming  year  title  I  funds  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  1980 
census  data.  Accordingly,  many  States 
will  lost  money,  Including  West  Vir- 
ginia. Yet  many  more  children  are  eli- 
gible to^y  because  of  a  long  recession 
and  high  unemployment  since  1980 
census  iata  was  gathered.  They  have 
not  been  counted  among  the  poor  and 
povertyjlevel  children  of  school  age 
who  should  also  be  served  under  title 
I. 

It  is  riy  hope  that  title  I  and  its  for- 
mula will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
soon.  soTthat  we  can  find  some  equita- 
ble way  of  serving  all  of  our  disadvaui- 
taged  cliildren. 

Todaji's  title  I  children  are  in  their 
early  and  most  formative  years.  If  we 
leave  tnem  out  now— they  may  never 
join  thefr  peers  as  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates,  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  overall,  this  is 
a  well-ieasoned  measure.  This  Is  an 
amendrient  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopteq  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  ind  will  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  Prei  ;ident. 

Again  I  commend  Senator  Bradley 
and  Serator  Hollings  and  others  who 
have  gi'  'en  me  the  opportunity  to  join 
them  ii  speaking  and  working  for 
someth  ng  that  is  highly  important  to 
the  future  of  this  country. 

I  urg«  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Bradlej  -Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  BYHD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  con- 
gratula  e  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS  f (  r  leading  the  way  with  respect 
to  the  i  mendment.  They  are  the  chief 
sponsor  s. 

Mr.  ifresident,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tells  us  there  is  a  crisis 
in  education  in  our  country.  His  com- 
mission and  other  prestigious  commis- 
sions snd  foundations  also  tell  us 
there  ij  a  crisis  in  education.  These 
commissions  and  foundations  also  tell 
us  thai  it  will  cost  money  to  imple- 
ment needed  programs  to  cure  this 
crisis.  \  7e  must  be  willing  to  spend  the 
money.  As  the  President's  conunission 
so  succ  nctly  put  the  situation:  "Excel- 
lence c  )sts.  But  in  the  long  run  medi- 
ocrity ( osts  far  more." 

Desp  te  the  clear  need  for  support 
for  edv  cation  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, t  he  President  has  not  sent  us  an 
education  budget  reflecting  this.  No; 
he  sen  us  a  budget  this  year,  in  fact 
every  j  ear  since  he  has  been  in  office, 
which  makes  deep  cuts  in  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Congress  has 
not  "bdught"  all  these  cuts.  This  year, 
in  par  icular.  the  Senate,  under  the 
leaden  hip  of  Senator  Hollings  and 
Senator  Bradley,  not  only  refused  to 
make  he  cuts  the  President  request- 
ed, bul  also  voted  to  add  $1  billion  in 
very  reeded  funding  for  educational 
programs.  Mr.  Hollings  spearheaded 
that  amendment  to  a  vote  in  June, 
when  \  'e  passed  the  budget. 
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Today,  we  are  voting  to  fund  that 
budget,  and  the  programs  included  in 
this  Bradley-HoUings  amendment,  pro- 
grams such  as  chapter  I,  vocational 
and  adult  education,  campus-based 
student  aid.  educational  research,  and 
graduate  assistance,  are  all  needed. 
They  are  all  programs  with  good  track 
records.  They  are  programs  that  work. 
In  the  case  of  chapter  I.  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary  of  Education  tells  us 
that  chapter  I  works.  He  says  that  De- 
partment of  Education  studies  show 
that  low-achieving  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  chapter  I  programs  do  sig- 
nificantly better  in  school  than  similar 
children  who  do  not  participate. 

So  I  hope  we  will  vote  today  to  fund 
these  programs  at  the  level  we  have  al- 
ready supported.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  much-needed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  let  me  commend  my  friends. 
Senator  Bradley.  Senator  Hollings, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  Senator  Randolph 
for  articulating  their  conmiitments  to 
the  various  programs  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
out  of  character  for  them  to  speak  as 
they  are  speaking.  Indeed,  let  the 
record  show  that  most  of  the  time,  if 
not  all  of  the  time,  we  have  been  on 
the  same  side  of  the  issue. 

However,  we  have  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  small  historical  victory 
here  this  afternoon— nothing  major, 
but  significant,  in  the  sense  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  and  if  we  are  able  to 
achieve  accommodation  with  our 
friends  across  the  way  in  the  House, 
and  then  prevail  upon  the  President  to 
sign  our  work  product,  we  will,  for  the 
first  time  in  5  years,  have  a  bill  that 
addresses  itself  to  matters  of  educa- 
tion, health,  science,  and  job  training. 
And,  let  me  add,  we  will  have  acted  in 
a  manner  that  is  far  preferable  to  the 
continuing  resolution  process. 

I  know  the  temptations,  as  well  as 
anybody  else,  in  terms  of  adding  to  ap- 
propriations bills  in  order  to  highlight 
and  accentuate  our  commitments  to 
various  national  priorities.  But  no  Sen- 
ator can  take  any  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  in  effect,  is  being  dictated  by 
the  executive  branch  or  by  our  inabil- 
ity to  make  the  process  work. 

There  is  abortion  language  in  this 
bill.  It  is  the  language  proposed  by 
Senator  Eagleton  in  conunittee.  In 
effect,  it  reiterates  the  present  law.  or 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage. 

When  this  bill  was  passed  on  the 
other  side,  abortion  language  was 
added  which  eliminated  even  the  ex- 
ception for  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother  if  it  is  endangered  by  a  preg- 
nancy. 

For  the  last  week.  I  have  explored 
the  possibilty  of  reinserting,  as  an  ex- 
ception,   rape    and    incest,    which    I 


thought  was  a  travesty  when  it  was  de- 
leted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  My 
latest  vote  count  shows  that  I  can 
probably  have  that  exception  for  rape 
and  Incest  reinserted  into  the  bill  lan- 
guage. 

However,  I  have  to  discipline  myself 
conceptually,  no  matter  how  strong 
my  feelings,  just  as  I  ask  everyone 
here  to  discipline  themselves  mone- 
tarily if  we  are  to  reassert  our  author- 
ity in  the  legislative  process. 

I  disagree  with  nothing  that  has 
been  said  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment.  Maybe  I  even  could  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  make  as  good  a 
speech. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Better. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
achieving  legislation  whereby  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  full 
partner  and  an  independent  partner  in 
setting  the  funding  priorities  of  this 
Nation. 

That  must  have  some  sort  of  a  dollar 
value,  also. 

I  have  talked  with  my  friends  in  edu- 
cation as  they  have  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  support  this  amendment  and 
indeed  they  have  been  good  to  me. 
both  in  terms  of  their  advice  with  re- 
spect to  my  legislative  duties  and  in 
terms  of  their  political  support.  But  I 
asked  them  the  same  question  about 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  our  times  and  act 
upon  them,  or  whether  or  not  we  can 
meet  the  needs  of  our  times  with  legis- 
lation that  is  5  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations 
process  as  it  deals  with  education,  sci- 
ence, and  health  is  5  years  old.  It  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  cost  of 
living  or  inflationary  increases,  not  by 
addressing  itself  to  the  substance  or 
the  priorities.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  ongoing  programs  should  not  be 
included  on  our  national  priority  list. 
Maybe  other  matters  have  now  come 
to  the  forefront  which  deserve  added 
emphasis. 

For  example,  maybe  it  is  that  the 
battle  over  polio  was  won  but  a  new 
battle  over  AIDS  has  begun,  and  yet— 
I  refer  to  this  in  a  figurative  sense— we 
are  stuck  with  a  prior  allocation  for 
polio  so  that  we  cannot  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  AIDS.  Again  this  is  just 
a  hypothetical  situation,  one  that  il- 
lustrates what  is  wrong  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  process. 

In  any  event,  I  read  the  letter  in  this 
Chamber  to  Senators  this  morning  de- 
scribing what  the  administration 
thinks  of  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  almost  a 
veiled  threat  that  implies  unless  we  in 
the  Senate  reach  the  House  level,  the 
administration  is  not  going  to  accept 
this  bill.  The  administration  simply 
will  not  accept  the  additional  funding 
that  has  been  allocated  to  msuiy  of 
these   areas  described  by  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
House  wants  to  stick  to  its  level. 

And  now  there  are  those  who  want 
to  add  on  to  programs  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  And  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  once  again  set  the  process 
and  the  priorities  back  on  track— and  I 
win  get  to  that  in  a  minute— are 
caught  in  the  crossfire  and  so  nothing 
logical,  practical  can  be  achieved. 

Both  in  the  funding  sense  and  in  a 
conceptual  sense  I  deeply  believe  that 
so  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
areas  of  health,  science,  education, 
and  so  on.  Yet,  I  have  been  held  at  bay 
by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  these  issues  who 
thought  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
was  its  weaponry  rather  than  the 
minds  of  its  people.  I  along  with  a 
handful  of  other  Senators  have  been 
held  at  bay  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  no  one  can  take  sole  credit  for 
blocking  anything  or  having  been  re- 
sponsible for  not  achieving  our  nation- 
al priorities.  Everyone  can  take  a  little 
share  of  it.  but  now  we  have  a  chance 
to  bust  out  of  the  ring. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
last  week— briefly  let  me  just  tell  the 
Senate  what  we  did— reported  out  the 
bill.  In  it,  we  provided  $1.7  billion  over 
the  budget  request,  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  increases  over  the 
fiscal  year  1983  level,  about  $80  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  for  compa- 
rable programs. 

The  bill  just  reported  out  of  our 
committee  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
generous  to  education.  However,  it 
may  not  be  as  generous  as  many  of  us 
would  like,  or  as  generous  as  we  ulti- 
mately will  be  when  fiscal  1984  is  com- 
pleted. However,  I  think  we  have  pro- 
vided important  increases  in  the  large 
majority  of  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

For  example,  our  bill  increases  fund- 
ing for  chapter  1  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged by  $280  million  over  last 
year.  It  is  the  same  as  the  House  level 
and  $466  million  over  the  President's 
request.  It  is  also  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized by  law  until  such  time  as  the 
law  is  changed.  The  amount  requested 
in  this  amendment  for  chapter  1  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  current  authori- 
zation. 

For  student  financial  assistance, 
based  on  our  discussions  with  students 
and  families  and  college  and  university 
officials,  we  determined  that  the  Pell 
grant  is  a  high  priority  program  be- 
cause it  removes  the  economic  barriers 
to  post  secondary  education.  Accord- 
ingly, we  provided  $2.8  billion  for  Pell 
grants,  which  is  $381  million  over  last 
year's  level,  $181  million  over  the 
House  recommendation  for  fiscal  1983. 
And  we  have  also  raised  the  maximum 
award  allowable  by  $200  per  eligible 
student  for  total  student  assistance 
programs  that  exceeds  last  year's  level 
by  $336  million— the  budget  request 


was  for  $437  million— and  the  House 
level  by  $141  million. 

So,  I  do  not  make  any  apology  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  edu- 
cation recommendation. 

Let  us  understand  one  thing,  that  if 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  suc- 
ceed and  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  the  bill  is  then  vetoed  and  we  are 
back  to  the  continuing  resolution, 
then  we  are  at  levels  lower  than  what 
is  now  being  proposed  in  this  Senate 
bill. 

Who  wants  to  take  on  this  responsi- 
bility? Who  wants  that  one  on  their 
head?  Continuing  resolution  levels  will 
be  lower. 

My  job  is  to  deliver,  not  to  talk 
about,  assistance  to  the  retarded,  to 
the  disabled  and  disadvantaged  and 
the  yoimg  kids  going  to  college.  I  have 
to  deliver.  I  have  not  delivered  and  our 
colleagues  have  not  delivered  on  this 
matter  in  this  Chamber  for  5  years. 
That  is  what  is  at  issue  here  with  this 
vote,  not  whether  or  not  a  particular 
Senator  is  conunitted  to  education. 
What  are  Senators  going  to  deliver? 
What  will  they  have  to  show  for  it 
after  we  finish  with  this  process— a 
veto  confrontation?  If  so,  hooray  for 
the  politicians  from  both  sides,  and  for 
the  year  1984  we  will  roll  up  a  6th  year 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  suppose  one  thing  I  have  always 
been  blessed  by  is  the  fact  that  Con- 
necticut is  such  a  small  State  that  to 
me  these  have  never  been  numbers  or 
programs.  Rather.  I  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  after  I 
do  I  come  back  down  in  this  Chamber 
and  speak  as  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  support  the  committee  on  this 
issue  and  be  proud  in  the  work  prod- 
uct. 

Any  man  of  woman  who  has  not 
been  to  the  State  legislature  can  sit 
out  there  and  raise  cane.  But,  this  is 
the  top  of  the  profession.  That  is  what 
differentiates  the  man  who  has  been 
around  15  and  20  years  from  the 
rookie,  that  he  can  deliver.  The  rookie 
can  talk.  But  can  he  deliver? 

So  I  hope  that  we  just  do  that,  deliv- 
er, because  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  have  been  left 
standing  for  an  awfully  long  time  and 
everywhere  they  look,  everyone  is 
playing  the  political  game.  Every- 
where they  look  there  is  a  lot  of  philo- 
sophical rhetoric. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  aver- 
age man.  I  am  just  talking  about  the 
general  conduct  of  this  matter.  I 
might  add  with  5  years  of  being  on  a 
continuing  resolution  I  think  the 
matter  is  ipsa  loquitur.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  And  I  do  not  think  it  speaks  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate  or 
the  ideals  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  any  comments.  I  also  wish  to  lay 
my  cards  on  the  table,  and  I  will  do 
this  in  a  way  so  as  not  to  cut  anyone 
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off.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  in  violation  of  rule 
XVI,  paragraph  1,  in  that  it  increases 
appropriations  already  contained  in 
the  bill  which  does  not  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  any  existing  law,  treaty, 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
session  or  budget  estimate. 

I  repeat  I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to 
cut  off  additional  comments  by  my 
friends  but  as  soon  as  that  comment  Is 
forthcoming  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
we  could  get  on  with  the  many  other 
priorities  that  are  contained  in  this 
biU. 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  was 
my  good  friend  finished? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  for  very  long.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  who 
just  spoke,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  produced  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  is  before  us,  and 
make  these  three  or  four  points. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing on  a  continuing  resolution  for  5 
years  would  be  enough  of  a  subject  for 
a  couple  of  hours  of  debate  here  this 
afternoon  in  terms  of  what  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  process  has  done  to 
good  programs  and  to  the  normal  leg- 
islative process  that  is  understood  by 
most  Americans. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  the  need  to  get 
a  full  appropriations  bill  that  the 
President  will  sign— that  will  once 
again  establish  program  priorities  in  a 
meaningful  way  and  permit  the  man- 
agement of  programs  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  doing  that,  but  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  stand  here  and  make 
that  argument  when  we  are  discussing 
some  of  the  most  desirable  and  needed 
programs— education  programs— for 
our  people.  In  this  instance  it  is  not 
enough  to  stand  here  and  argue  as  a 
matter  of  procedure  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  a  good  thing.  Senator 
Weicker  would  not  be  here  doing 
that.  Senator  Hatfield  would  not  be 
in  support  of  that,  and  I  can  assure 
you  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  not  be  on  his  feet  arguing  if 
that  was  the  only  argument. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  that,  in  addi- 
tion, we  are  on  the  threshold  of  get- 
ting a  9-percent  increase  in  these  pro- 
grams in  a  year  where  inflation  is 
averaging  2.6  percent.  That  is  not  bad. 
There  are  some  around  who  say  that  is 
not  enough.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  what  is  enough.  I  ask,  is  9-percent 
growth  with  less  than  3  percent  infla- 
tion enough  in  a  year  when  we  are 
only  going  to  have  a  $200  bUlion  defi- 
cit? I  think  so. 

But  when  you  take  all  the  education 
programs  that  the  distinguished  floor 
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the  HoOse  do?  For  those  who  are  wor 
ried  ab^ut  how  they  might  be  ranked 
or  rateq  by  some  outside  groups  look- 
ing at  ©lis  let  me  tell  you  that  those 
groups  are  going  to  have  to  rate  the 
U.S.  Hause  very  poorly  because  this 
bill,  without  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  jSenator  Bradley,  and  his  co- 
sponson  Senator  Hollings,  is  $1  bil- 
lion higher  for  education  programs 
than  trie  House,  without  the  amend- 
ment o|  $559  million  in  budget  author- 
ity thai  they  ask  for.  The  Senate  bill 
is  higher  in  budget  authority  for  edu- 
cation irograms  than  the  U.S.  House. 
How  cv»  people  argue,  "We  are  not 
committed  enough  to  education,"  if  we 
add  $1  billion  more  in  educational  pro- 
grams s  nd  are  on  the  brink  of  getting 
a  biU  through  conference  which  is 
very  probably  going  to  be  signed  for 
the  first  time  in  5  years  smd  add  a  bit 
of  orde'  to  the  processes  of  the  Con- 


gress. 
As  a 
people 
messed 


I  natter  of  fact,  if  the  American 
understood     how     we     have 
up  the  authorizing,  appropriat- 


ing anc  budget  processes  in  terms  of 
adding  confusion  instead  of  certainty, 
they  wDuld  probably  find  that  suffi- 
cient to  throw  some  of  us  out  of  office, 
and  they  would  be  justified.  Each 
process  blames  the  other  one  around 
here.  Appropriations  Committee 
blames  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
author!  zing  committees  blame  both. 
But  th^truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  getting  appropria- 
tions blls  in  each  of  the  13  areas  of 
Government  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade. 

I  sup  jort  the  committee  bill  for  this 
area  of  Government  which  has  been  5 
years  without  a  bill.  The  bill  that  is 
before  us  is  $1  billion  more  than  the 
House,  allows  9  percent  growth  in  edu- 
cation Drograms,  will  go  to  conference 
and  cl  lange— presumably  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Cormecticut  will 
fight  ft>r  the  full  billion;  in  each  cate- 
gory he  will  argue  in  conference  for 
the  higher  figure  rather  than  the 
lower  :  igure.  I  note  that  many  times 
that  lower  figure  Is  in  the  House  bill 
and  no .  the  Senate  bill. 

I  ha\  e  a  statement  that  svmimarizes 
this  natter  and  a  schedule  of  the 
majorportions  of  this  bill  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor]  »,  as  follows: 
Possible  Floor  Amendbcent  to  H.R.  3913, 
tht  i  lepartments  of  labor,  health  and 
HtTMAf  Services,  and  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1984 

SPONSOR 

Senators  Bradley  and  Hollings. 

description 
The  a  mendment  would  add  $559  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $46  million  in  outlays 


lion  for  campus-based  student  aid;  and  $17 
million  for  NIE,  international  education, 
and  graduate  fellowships. 

BACKGROUND 

Senators  Bradley  and  Hollings  argue  that 
the  Congress  supported  substantial  in- 
creases in  funding  in  the  PCR  for  education 
and  that  this  money  should  be  Included  in 
the  Continuing  Resolution. 

BUDGET  impact 

This  bill  would  increase  spending  under 
H.R.  3913  by  $559  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  by  $46  million  in  outlays.  H.R.  3913. 
as  reported  by  Committee,  exceeds  the 
302(b)  outlay  ceiling  by  $0.1  billion. 

Passage  would  delay  conference  and  jeop- 
ardize enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  Labor-HHS-Education  Appro- 
priation bill  as  reported  from  Committee  in- 
creased the  appropriations  for  discretionary 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams by  $940  million  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing 
resolution. 

The  levels  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  represent  a  9  percent 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing 
resolution.  Inflation  from  August  1982  to 
August  1983  has  been  only  2.6  percent.  Edu- 
cation programs  will  be  funded  at  a  rate  of 
2'h  times  better  than  inflation. 

COMPARISON  OF  EDUCATION  FUNDING  LEVELS:  1983  CON- 
TINUING RESOLUTION  AND  H.R.  3913,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  last  comment 
refers  to  an  argument  that  has  already 
been  made  and  will  probably  be  made 
again  by  others  that  because  the  tar- 
gets in  the  first  budget  resolution  are 
higher  than  the  budget  authority  ap- 
propriated by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  which  is  before  us,  we 
have  some  almost  automatic  responsi- 
bility to  go  up  to  the  budget  target 
numbers. 

This  issue  does  not  need  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion because  time  after  time  we 
have  been  reminded  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  rightly  so,  that  a 
budget  resolution  is  not  a  mandate,  it 
is  a  target;  that  certainly  because  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  target  numbers  in 
a  budget  resolution  it  is  in  no  way 
binding  this  institution  or  the  Con- 
gress or  even  more  directly  the  Appro- 


priations Committee;  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  saying  that  these  are  the  out- 
side spending  limits,  and  that  after  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  divided 
the  money  we  are  really  saying  that 
the  budget  is  binding  only  as  far  as 
the  totals  of  the  whole  budget,  not  the 
specific  program  levels. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  that  ar- 
gviment  by  those  who  would  spend 
more.  If  you  seek  to  use  the  budget  to 
say  "Don't  spend  more  than  is  target- 
ed." I  would  merely  say  it  applies  both 
ways— as  a  matter  of  policy,  as  a 
matter  of  precedent,  and  as  a  matter 
of  interpretation— it  applies  both 
ways.  It  means  if  you  want  to  spend 
somewhat  less  than  was  targeted  there 
is  nothing  substantively  and  legisla- 
tively binding  about  our  having  had 
some  votes  heretofore  on  the  issue  ear- 
lier in  the  budget  process. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
This  is  a  difficult  issue  for  him.  I 
think  if  he  had  his  druthers  he  would 
be  for  adding  almost  anything  that 
anybody  could  offer  on  this  bill  be- 
cause he  likes  the  programs,  is  that 
not  so.  Senator?  I  note  for  the  record 
he  is  nodding  his  head  affirmatively. 
He  has  been  a  staimch  supporter  of 
most  of  them,  and  he  would  like,  to 
add  $500  million  and  maybe  $1  billion 
to  the  bill,  but  he  also  understands 
what  has  been  said  here  today  elo- 
quently by  him  and  hopefully  in  some 
small  way  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  the  education  programs,  increase 
their  appropriations  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  bill  that  the  President 
will  sign  to  give  some  congressional  au- 
thority and  direction  to  those  pro- 
grams. We  ought  to  do  that  and  we 
ought  not  to  throw  this  opportunity 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  that  we  have 
been  in  a  lot  of  battles  together  on 
these  exact  same  issues  and  he  has 
always  been  in  the  trenches  fighting 
for  the  programs  that  are  embodied  in 
this  amendment.  I  hold  great  respect 
for  his  efforts  and  for  his  toughness 
when  it  came  to  the  battles  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bill  before  us  does 
well  in  a  number  of  education  areas,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  just 
pointed  out:  In  PeU  grants,  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  in  handi- 
capped education.  Let  me  salute  him 
for  what  he  has  managed  to  already 
include  in  this  appropriations  bill. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  understand 
what  he  is  saying  about  continuing 
resolutions.  Although  I  do  not  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  seen  these  continuing  resolutions 
move  through  here  over  the  last  sever- 
al years,  and  I  do  understand  the  point 


he  is  making  about  his  desire  to  get  a 
regular  appropriations  bill  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  empathize 
with  the  instutional  frustration  that 
he  feels  because  we  have  not  gotten  an 
education  appropriations  bill  over  the 
last  several  years.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  I  not  only 
salute  him  as  an  advocate  over  the 
years  but  that  I  also  respect  his  sensi- 
tivity to  our  institutional  prerogatives. 
But  these  reasons  do  not  outweigh 
the  need  for  additional  educational 
aid.  Let  me  at  this  point  begin  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  say  that  the  children  are  im- 
portsmt,  too,  and  I  think  that  $350  mil- 
lion for  chapter  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  an  im- 
portant national  priority  that  this 
body  has  gone  on  record  supporting 
even  in  the  most  difficult  budget 
times. 

Chapter  1  is  an  important  national 
priority.  This  program  money  goes  to 
districts  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
teachers  and  aids  to  provide  remedial 
services  to  children  who  are  falling 
behind.  The  question  is.  are  we  going 
to  deny  disadvantaged  children  the 
right  to  the  same  education  or  at  least 
the  chance  to  get  that  education?  Are 
we  going  to  say  to  them,  "No.  you 
cannot  climb  up  the  ladder  of  upward 
mobility  because  we  could  not  provide 
sufficient  money  for  a  remedial  teach- 
er to  come  into  your  class"?  Are  we 
going  to  say,  "We  will  pass  over  you 
for  a  few  years  and  hope  that  you  can 
catch  up  when  you  are  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade"?  We  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  by  that  time  it  is  simply  too 
late. 

Let  me  say  that  while  I  respect  the 
Senator's  comments  about  institution- 
al prerogatives  and  about  his  histori- 
cal commitment  to  education  Issues.  I 
offer  this  amendment  because  of  my 
commitment  to  the  children  who  are 
In  those  schools  and  who  need  our  at- 
tention, our  support,  and  our  recogni- 
tion. 

Let  me  also  say  that  some  portray 
these  budget  battles  as  a  battle  be- 
tween parties.  This  Is  not  the  case. 
This  Is  a  bipartisan  amendment  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  and  an  amend- 
ment that  some  Republicans  will  sup- 
port because  they  recognize  the  need. 
I  am  not  saying  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  recognize  the 
need  for  Increased  education  aid.  I  say 
he  is  caught  in  a  fight  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  my 
State  are  telling  me  to  act  for  what  is 
best  for  our  children  and  the  children 
of  the  next  generation.  Of  course 
people  are  saying  that  they  want 
higher  standards,  they  want  to  get 
back  to  the  basics,  but  they  are  also 
saying  they  want  adequate  funding  for 
education. 


The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
asked.  "What  Is  enough?"  Indeed,  If 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted  we  will 
be  funding  education  at  the  exact 
same  level  that  exls^  in  1981.  In  real 
terms  we  have  witnessed  a  significant 
cut  in  funding  for  education. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we 
move  to  adopt  this  amendment  and  re- 
spond to  our  better  Instincts  and  not 
get  caught  up  in  Institutional  preroga- 
tives. While  I  respect  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  his  comments 
about  the  budget  resolution,  the  fact 
Is  that  even  If  our  amendment  Is 
adopted,  education  funding  will  still  be 
under  the  level  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Why  Is  the  budget  resolution 
only  an  iron  law  when  we  are  over  it 
but  when  we  try  to  fund  programs  at 
the  levels  in  the  budget  it  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  relevant  to  the  discussion? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  that  we 
should  act  on  this  amendment  and  ex- 
press clearly  that  we  are  Interested  in 
the  education  of  our  children.  Do  we 
face  the  prospects  of  a  veto?  We  do 
not  know.  Perhaps.  If  that  Is  so.  then 
we  know  where  the  President  stands 
on  this  kind  of  Issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  would  veto  this,  and  I  would 
urge  us  to  take  that  chance  because  it 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  in  our 
country  and  certainly  our  children. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  his  remarks. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  get  on 
with  the  conference  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion has  ample  room  for  moving  the 
authorization  celings  for  chapter  I, 
handicapped  education,  voc  ed,  and 
other  key  programs  upward.  The 
House  has  increased  those  ceilings  in 
its  voc  rehab  bill.  We  are  leaving  ev- 
erything in  limbo  so  long  as  we  delay 
the  conference. 

Education  has  the  public  focus  we 
need  to  put  our  public  schools  back  on 
top  where  they  should  be.  We  should 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  make  the 
tough  decisions  about  the  Investment 
we  are  willing  to  make  for  education, 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  bind  we  are  in  on  vocational 
education.  We  are  right  up  at  the  $735 
million  celling  under  current  law  and 
on  the  1984  bill.  This  Is  a  program 
that  got  no  Increase  under  the  jobs  bill 
package  earlier  this  year.  Here  we  are 
with  over  half  the  black  youth  in  this 
country  unemployed,  overall  unem- 
ployment at  9.5  percent  and  we  did 
nothing  in  the  package  for  job  train- 
ing programs  for  this  program.  That  Is 
like  having  a  three-legged  stool  with 
only  two  legs. 


We  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  au- 
thorization ceilings  raised.  But  there  Is 
no  more  time  to  waste  In  following 
through  on  the  commitment  we  made 
to  education  in  the  budget  resolution. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
programs  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  are  the  education  pro- 
grams that  are  working— chapter  I  for 
disavantaged  students,  vocational  edu- 
cation, campus-based  student  aid. 
They  are  targetted  In  on  the  students 
with  the  greatest  needs  and  the  most 
Important  national  priorities  In  educa- 
tion. 

We  ought  to  fish  or  cut  bait  and  be 
willing  to  vote  up  or  down  on  this 
Issue. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator    from    New    Jersey    has   the 
floor. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
leadership  and  foresight  In  recom- 
mending the  $2.8  billion  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pell  grant  program  and 
the  maximum  award  of  $2,000.  I  am 
well  aware  of  how  well  we  fared  in  the 
overall  bill.  All  that  I  ask  in  regard  to 
this  program  Is  that  we  allow  the  cur- 
rent law  to  stand  regarding  college 
costs  as  Is  provided  for  In  the  Bradley 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley).  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  for  It  pro- 
vides critically  Important  Increases  In 
a  series  of  key  education  programs. 

The  modest  Increase  of  $350  million 
in  the  chapter  I  program  of  education- 
al aid  to  children  from  economically 
disadvantaged  families,  for  instance, 
would  enable  this  highly  successful 
and  nationally  acclaimed  program  to 
serve  another  600,000  young  children. 

The  $12  million  sought  for  adult 
education  would  mean  that  an  addi- 
tional quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
women  would  receive  basic  skills  in- 
struction. With  adult  Illiteracy  of  very 
severe  proportions,  this  increase  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  $90  million  increase  for  voca- 
tional education  would  permit  relnsti- 
tutlon  of  programs  that  have  been 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  Federal 
budget  cuts— cuts  that  have  resulted 
In  an  estimated  600,000  students  being 
turned  away  from  needed  education 
and  training  programs. 

The  Increases  sought  In  the  campus- 
based  student  aid  programs— programs 
such  as  work  study,  supplemental 
grants  and  direct  loans— would  provide 
help  to  another  169,000  students  na- 
tionwide. 
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In  addition,  there  Is  small  provision 
in  the  Bt-adley  amendment  that  is  of 
very  considerable  iniportance  to  some 
577.000  '  public  college  students 
throughout  America.  If  the  Bradley 
amendmtnt  does  not  pass,  these 
577.000  students  will  receive  no  benefit 
whatsoeiier  from  the  otherwise  very 
encouraalng  increases  provided  for  the 
Pell  gra4t  program  in  the  conmiittee 
bill.         , 

In  otlker  words,  the  advantages 
would  gq  to  those  who  attended  more 
expensive  colleges,  the  better-off 
youngsters.  The  very  people  who  the 
committee  wants  to  help  are  the  kinds 
who  could  not  be  helped  if  they  are  in 
public  colleges. 

The  committee  bill  would  limit  the 
college  dosts  that  can  be  covered  by 
Pell  grants  to  50  percent,  even  though 
current  [law  as  provided  in  section 
411(a)(2)lB)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1980  provides  that  college  costs 
covered  by  Pell  grants  should  rise  to 
55  percent  when  the  maximum  award 
Is  between  $1,900  and  $2,000.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  Bradley  amendment 
would  siinply  retain  the  language  of 
the  Higl^r  Education  Act  of  1980,  and 
would  peirmit  the  cost  of  attendance  to 
be  pegged  at  55  percent. 

This  is  very  important  for  students 
who  normally  would  be  eligible  for  a 
maximum  Pell  grant  award,  but  who 
receive  1(  !ss  because  they  attend  a  rela- 
tively lew-cost  institution  of  higher 
learning,  A  student,  for  example,  who 
would  te  eligible  for  a  maximum 
award,  hut  who  attends  an  institution 
that  cos;  only  $3,000  a  year,  can  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  only  $1,500  under 
the  committee  bill.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law,  however,  that 
same  sttdent  would  receive  a  grant  of 
$1,650.  Ii  this  period  of  eveflhcreasing 
educatio  lal  costs.  I  would  content  that 
that  $15  )  could  be  very  important  to  a 
needy  stadent's  educational  plans  and 
pursuits. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  meiibers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  leadership  and 
foresight  in  recommending  a  $2.8  bil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  Pell  grant 
program  and  a  maximum  award  of 
$2,000.  ;U1  I  would  ask  in  regard  to 
this  imi>ortant  program  is  that  we 
allow  tie  current  law  provisions  re- 
garding college  costs  to  stand,  as  is 
providec  in  the  Bradley  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bradley  amendment.  It  is  a  prudent 
step  to^'ard  strengthening  the  small, 
but  crucial  Federal  role  in  education 
at  a  time  when  strengthening  educa- 
tion at  (very  level  should  be  a  top  na- 
tional pi  iority  and  concern. 
Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    IJTENNIS.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  t  le  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  con  mend  those  who  work  here 
year  af  er  year,  including  the  chair- 
man of  ;he  authorizing  committee  and 
those  01  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tees,  who  work  on  this  problem.  I 
know  it  is  cared  for  and  they  know  the 
facts.  They  have  made  known  the 
facts  today.  I  know  that  this  amend- 
ment applies  to  many  at  the  local 
school  levels  where  the  problem  is  in 
our  States,  because  I  have  been  there. 
I  went  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  need,  the  extent  of  that  need,  and 
what  could  be  done  about  it.  Several 
of  us  this  year  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  cover  this  particular  field  and 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  were  not 
able  to  sustain— I  hope  we  can  yet— 
the  amovmt  that  we  ourselves  put  in 
the  budget  for  these  very  subject  mat- 
ters here,  these  divisions  of  vocational 
education  and  title  I  and  others  that 
go  right  to  this  school  level. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  pass  this 
amendment,  as  I  am  told,  and  it  is  not 
for  a  great  sum  of  money,  although  it 
sounds  like  it— when  you  divide  it 
among  the  needs  of  these  50  States 
and  apply  it  to  these  children,  it  is  rel- 
atively small— we  are  merely  reiterat- 
ing what  we  have  already  done  in  pass- 
ing on  the  budget  level  of  these  vari- 
ous subjects  here. 

We  have  worked  around  where  it  did 
not  reflect  itself  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  and  no  one  is  to  blame  for  that. 
But  here  is  the  chance  and  this  is  the 
time  to  bring  about  that  remedy.  It  is 
certainly  overdue,  Mr.  President. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  is  interest- 
ed greatly  and  has  recently  greatly  im- 
proved its  program.  I  guarantee  that 
they  will  carry  their  part  of  the  load 
with  this  money  that  is  in  here.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Bradley  and  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  This  amendment  does  one 
quite  simple  thing— it  increases  the 
funding  level  of  several  important  edu- 
cation programs  to  the  levels  accepted 
by  this  Congress  in  the  bipartisan 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  In  our  budget  resolution— ac- 
cepted by  a  bipartisan  majority— we 
included  $16.1  billion  for  education. 
That  amount  would  have  permitted 
Federal  education  programs  to  adjust 
to  inflationary  increases  over  the  last 
3  fiscal  years  as  well  as  to  recover  from 
the  cuts  imposed  in  the  1981  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  take 
their  cues  for  the  fiscal  1984  education 
budget  from  the  President's  budget 
may  consider  this  a  budget  buster.  I 
would  remind  them  that  this  Congress 
overwhelmingly  rejected  that  budget, 
just  as  it  overwhelmingly  rejected  his 
budget  last  year.  This  Congress,  in 
fact,  has  repeatedly  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  on  education 
and  rightly  so.  They  would  mean  a  dis- 
aster for  the  American  public  educa- 
tion system. 


The  numbers  do  not  lie.  Let  us  look 
at  those  numbers  for  a  moment.  The 
President  proposed  a  budget  for  Fed- 
eral education  programs  of  $12.6  bil- 
lion in  1982— a  cut  of  16  percent.  He 
proposed  a  budget  of  $10.5  billion  in 
1983— a  cut  of  almost  30  percent.  He 
proposed  a  budget  of  $13.2  billion  this 
year- a  cut  of  almost  13  percent.  In 
each  and  every  case,  including  this 
year  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
Congress  has  rejected  those  figures. 

I  would  emphasize  that  in  no  way 
would  this  amendment  return  all 
these  programs  to  their  pre-Reagan 
budgetary  levels.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  that 
would  require  at  least  $1  billion  more 
for  these  programs. 

If  we  look  at  the  individual  pro- 
grams included  in  this  amendment,  its 
need  becomes  obvious.  The  chapter  I 
program,  which  provides  compensato- 
ry education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, has  been  reduced  in  real  terms 
by  over  20  percent  since  1980.  Between 
5  and  6  million  children  depend  upon 
this  program  for  important  education- 
al services.  Study  after  study  has  dem- 
onstrated its  success  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  these  students.  Yet  its  serv- 
ices have  been  cut  by  almost  one-quar- 
ter during  the  Reagan  administration. 
With  this  amendment  we  could  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
draconian  budget  cuts  on  the  disad- 
vantaged students. 

A  recent  report  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  AFD- 
CIO  dramatically  illustrated  what 
these  budget  cuts  have  meant  to  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
rejected,  we  are  asking  the  schools  of 
this  Nation  to  survive  on  hollow  prom- 
ises and  empty  words.  That  does  not 
buy  new  schoolbooks.  That  does  not 
provide  students  with  access  to  com- 
puters. That  does  not  provide  teachers 
or  other  school  employees  the  pay 
they  deserve. 

In  the  first  budget  resolution,  we 
promised  the  students,  the  parents, 
the  teachers,  and  the  administrators 
of  our  schools  more  financial  help.  It 
is  time  for  us  now  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  was. 

I  recognize  the  desire  of  the  leader- 
ship in  this  body  and  in  the  House  to 
pass  a  bill  that  will  not  be  vetoed  by 
the  President.  I  particularly  sympa- 
thize with  the  position  of  the  manager 
of  this  bill  in  negotiating  his  way 
through  the  minefield  that  this  appro- 
priations bill  generally  represents.  But 
I  also  believe  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  meet  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tion. And  I  believe  that  this  obligation 
can  only  be  met  on  this  bill. 

I  also  understand  the  desire  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  keep  legislation  off  appro- 
priations bUls.  I  stand  ready  to  follow 
an  alternate  approach.  I  have  waited 


for  over  3  weeks  for  the  Republican 
leEulership  to  appoint  conferees  to 
meet  with  the  House  on  the  differing 
versions  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion reauthorization  bill.  The  House 
version  of  that  bill  includes  a  title 
which  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  for  a  number  of  education 
and  domestic  programs.  The  Senate 
should  have  the  opportunity  through 
its  conferees  and  through  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  to 
work  its  will  on  that  title.  However, 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  this 
body  apparently  have  decided  to  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  to 
follow  that  route  in  considering  in- 
creases in  authorization  levels  for 
these  programs.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
majority  of  this  body  will  join  the 
House  in  supporting  increases  in  the 
authorization  levels  of  these  programs, 
as  I  hope  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
will  support  the  increases  in  this 
amendment.  They  will  do  so  because  I 
believe  this  body  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  programs  such 
as  chapter  1,  WIC,  and  low-income 
energy  in  the  lives  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans across  this  Nation. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we  not 
forget  that  handicapped  Americans 
depend  upon  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. These  Americans  need  action 
on  this  legislation,  not  further  delay. 
To  force  this  action,  I  and  8  other 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  bill,  were  joined  last 
week  by  14  other  Senators  in  a  letter 
to  the  majority  leader.  We  asked  him 
to  name  conferees  on  this  bill,  but  as 
yet  we  have  received  no  positive  re- 
sponse. This  situation  leaves  us  with 
no  real  alternative— we  must  reluc- 
tantly offer  the  amendment  to  this 

bill. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  another  provision  in  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
increase  the  maximum  percent  of  col- 
lege costs  that  could  be  paid  by  a  Pell 
grant  from  50  percent  to  55  percent. 
The  appropriations  bill  already  in- 
cludes a  provision  raising  the  maxi- 
mum Pell  grant  award  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000.  Without  an  increase  in  the  per- 
cent of  college  costs,  however,  millions 
of  Pell  grant  recipients  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  universities  would  not  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  increase  in  the 
maximum  Pell  grant  award.  About  1.2 
million  students  have  their  Pell  grants 
reduced  by  the  half-cost  provision. 
These  students  need  an  increase  in 
their  Pell  grants  due  to  the  rising 
costs  of  college  just  as  much  as  those 
attending  private  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
desire  of  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager to  pass  a  bill  that  can  be  signed 
by  the  President.  Like  him,  I  am  tired 
of  running  this  Goverrunent  by  con- 


tinuing resolution.  But  let  us  not  place 
form  before  substance.  Let  us  not 
allow  our  desire  for  a  bill  to  cloud  our 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  our 
schools.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set 
aside  their  doubts  about  this  proce- 
dure. We  will  have  no  other  opportuni- 
ty to  fulfill  the  promises  that  we  made 
in  our  budget  to  this  Nation's  parents, 
teachers,  and  students.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  In  support  of 
this  amendment  to  restore  funding  to 
a  number  of  educational  programs  and 
to  add  funds  to  others. 

Our  educational  system  has  been  the 
subject  of  major  national  attention  in 
the  past  few  months.  Clearly  there  Is 
much  that  needs  to  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  this 
country. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  much 
about  our  educational  system  that  de- 
serves praise.  Unfortunately  one  pro- 
gram which  exemplifies  the  Federal 
effort  in  education  Is  threatened  by 
the  proposed  level  of  funding  In  this 
appropriation  bill;  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  (NIE). 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan  sever- 
al projects  funded  through  NIE  have 
added  significantly  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  teaching  and 
learning.  One,  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Teaching  at  Michigan  State 
University,  was  singled  out  by  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Terrel  H.  Bell  for  a 
special  certificate  of  excellence  in  May 
of  this  year.  The  certificate  of  excel- 
lence recognizes  the  Institute  for  Its 
many  accomplishments,  including  con- 
ducting research  that  addresses  the 
most  significant  problems  of  contem- 
porary teaching;  bringing  educators 
and  researchers  together  to  collabo- 
rate; encouraging  scholars  from  di- 
verse disciplines  to  study  collectively 
the  problems  of  classroom  teaching 
and  learning;  and  describing  and  shar- 
ing new  research  on  teaching. 

Without  this  amendment  this  pro- 
gram along  with  others  may  well  be 
lost;  as  NIE  Is  one  of  the  areas  slated 
for  cuts  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  many  excel- 
lent programs  Included  in  this  amend- 
ment, all  of  which  deserve  our  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
voting  for  these  additional  funds.» 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Bradley 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Holllngs/Bradley 
amendment  to  add  $599  million  for 
education  programs,  I  rise  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment 
which  is  vital  to  our  national  educa- 
tion system. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would.  In  effect,  bring  the  fiscal  1984 
education  appropriations  provided  in 
this  bin  closer  to  the  level  already  ap- 
proved by  this  very  body  during  con- 
sideration of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion earlier  this  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  backtrack  now  on  the 
positive  action  we  took  just  6  months 
ago,  but  Instead  to  continue  to  give 
education  the  national  attention  it 
needs  and  deserves. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  findings  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence In  Education,  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Education  Secretary  Terrel 
Bell.  This  report,  and  subsequent 
widely  publicized  reports,  warn  us  that 
American  education  has  deteriorated 
so  drastically  In  the  past  two  decades 
that  our  very  future  as  a  nation  and  a 
people  is  threatened.  It  points  to  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  which  has 
swept  over  our  national  educational 
system  and  reveals  startling  statistics 
about  Illiteracy  in  this  country.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  facts  revealed  in 
these  several  reports  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Senate  vote  in  May 
to  add  $1  bUllon  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion targets  for  education  spending. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  are  still 
threatening  our  Nation;  it  is  still  true 
that  some  23  million  American  adults 
are  functionally  Illiterate  by  the  sim- 
plest tests  of  everyday  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  comprehension.  It  is  still  true 
that  college  board  achievement  tests 
show  consistent  declines  in  recent 
years  and  it  is  still  true  that  about  13 
percent  of  all  17-year-olds  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
still  true  that  we  must  provide  ade- 
quate national  leadership  to  reverse 
the  dangerous  academic  trends  which 
threaten  not  only  our  educational 
system,  but  our  political  and  economic 
security  as  well. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  will 
add  funding  for  education  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  for  vocational 
and  adult  education,  for  student  assist- 
ance programs  and  for  research  and 
graduate  assistance.  It  will  bring  edu- 
cation spending  more  in  line  with  the 
already  approved  budget  targets.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  targets  are  pre- 
mised on  a  minimum  funding  level 
necessary  to  make  a  start  toward  re- 
storing to  America  a  top  quality  educa- 
tional system.  Indeed,  It  is  my  hope 
that  national  attention  will  continue 
to  focus  on  this  crucial  area  this  year, 
next  year,  and  in  years  to  come.  We 
carmot  again  turn  our  backs  on  this 
Issue  and  be  swept  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity.  This  amendment  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  represents  a  re- 
sponsible investment  in  our  youth  and 
our  future. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
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ey-Holllngs-Stafford  amend- 
amendment  increases  the 
-Education  appropriations 
59  million  to  provide  addi- 
g  for  education  programs, 
including  JESEA  chapter  1.  vocational 
and  adultj  education,  the  National  In- 
Education,  international 
national  graduate  fellow- 
college  student  financial  aid 
As  you  know,  I  have  a  long 
involvement  with  education- 
and  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
this  amendment, 
d  again,  I  have  stated  my 
unflagging  support  for  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  education.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  income  from  Federal 
sources,  ©ur  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  look  to  Washington  as  the 
source  ofTsupport  for  dozeris  of  pro- 
grams. Millions  of  students,  particular- 
ly at  thcTcollege  level,  finance  their 
own  edufcations  with  the  help  of 
myriad  Fadersd  aid  programs. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  March  9,  the 
Senate  rejected  President  Reagan's 
proposed  cuts  in  education  for  fiscal 
year  1984  when  we  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  opposing  further 
reduction  >  in  education  funding.  Then, 
on  May  6,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  32,  an  amendment  to  the  first 
concurrert  budget  resolution  that 
added  $1  billion  for  education  pro- 
grams. The  House-Senate  conferees 
later  addtd  an  additional  $0.2  billion, 
raising  the  total  budget  authorization 
for  education  to  $16.1  billion.  Today, 
we  offer  i  n  amendment  to  increase  ap- 
propriatidns  for  education  from  $15.2 
billion  to  approximately  $15.7  billion- 
well  with  n  the  budget  resolution  ceil- 


ing. In  so 
leagues 


the  last 
program 


doing,  we  simply  ask  our  col- 

o    fulfill    the    commitments 
made  ear  ier  by  this  body. 
The  billk  of  the  additional  appro- 

we    seek,    or    $350    million, 
would  increase  funding  the  chapter  I 
compensatory  education  programs.  In 
years,  basic  grants  in  that 

lave  fallen  by  22.7  percent  in 
real  doUa  r  terms,  meaning  that  53  per- 
cent, or  5[8  million,  of  the  eligible  chil- 

not  served  under  the  pro- 
gram. ThJB  amendment  would  also  sup- 
plement   he  resources  of  these  impor- 
tant educ  ational  initiatives: 
Vocational  education  $90  million  in- 


education,    $12    million    in- 


crease. 

Adult 
crease. 

Nationil   direct   student   loans.   $35 
million  ir  crease. 

Supplei  nental  education  opportunity 
grants.  $:  5  million  increase. 

CoUegq  work-study.  $40  million  in- 
crease. 

International  education.  $8  million 
increase 

Nationil  Institute  of  Education.  $7 
million  ii  crease. 

I  woulc  also  call  particular  attention 
to  the  $  .95  million  Jacob  Javits  fel- 


lowship program,  which  would  award 
grants  for  meritorious  graduate  study 
in  the  name  and  spirit  of  our  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  New 
York.  Clearly,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides necessary  support  to  many  valua- 
ble programs. 

I  must  emphasize  also  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  to  education 
in  New  York  State.  In  the  following 
ways.  New  York  would  benefit  from 
the  increased  funding: 

Chapter  I  compensatory  education. 
$33  million,  enough  to  include  an  addi- 
tional 54,000  eligible  children. 

Vocational  education,  $6  million  in- 
crease. 

National  direct  student  loans  and 
college  work-study,  $3  million  increase 
for  each  program. 

Supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  and  international  educa- 
tion, $1  million  increase  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

Overall.  New  York  State  would  re- 
ceive a  much-needed  boost  in  Federal 
educational  funding  of  between  $45 
and  $50  million. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  Often,  we 
reduce  these  legislative  efforts  to  mere 
money.  I  would  ask  that  we  judge  the 
Bradley-HoUings-Stafford  amendment 
instead  on  the  basis  of  children:  5.8 
million  children  assisted  under  chap- 
ter I  compensatory  education,  600,000 
students  in  vocational  education,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  in 
the  many  fine  programs  that  this 
amendment  assists.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coruiecticut  is  about  to  make  a  point 
of  order.  Before  he  does,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  final  statement,  and  that 
is  to  remind  Senators  that  the  Labor/ 
HHS  appropriation  is  over  $2  billion 
under  the  budget  resolution.  We  do 
not  bust  the  budget  by  adding  one- 
half  billion  in  education. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that,  while 
we  applaud  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  adequately  fund- 
ing handicapped  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  what  we  are 
saying  is  this:  Let  us  carry  everybody 
to  the  higher  ground;  let  us  carry  the 
disadvantaged  students  in  our  cities  as 
well  as  the  handicapped;  let  us  carry 
the  vocational  education  students  as 
well  as  the  people  served  by  vocational 
rehabilitation;  let  us  carry  those  who 
are  receiving  a  variety  of  campus- 
based  college  aid  programs  as  well  as 
Pell  grant  recipients.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  about.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  our  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  unusual  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  try  to  keep  his  temper 
in  check,  but  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it  because  It 
represents  1  year's  worth  of  work  and 
was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  year's 
worth  of  work.  We  considered  the  old 
law  and  changed  it,  properly,  to  adjust 
to  changing  circumstances.  We  then 
passed  It  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  went 
over  to  the  House  and  they  loaded  It 
up  with  education  and  other  amend- 
ments because  they  figured,  It  Is  a 
must  bill. 

It  sure  is  a  must  bill.  But  it  was 
wrong  to  load  up  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation bill  with  these  new  authoriz- 
ing levels  so  as  to  put  their  burden  on 
the  backs  of  the  disabled.  And  let  me 
add,  that  there  are  no  compliments  to 
be  paid  to  the  administration,  which 
refuses  to  allow  me  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Shame  on  both  Houses.  Talk  about 
truely  worthy  people  standing  and 
waiting  for  Congress  to  act— there  is  a 
good  example  of  what  politics  has 
done  In  an  area  of  crucial  legislation. 
No  thanks  to  either  party. 

In  any  case.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
in  violation  of  rule  16.  paragraph  1  In 
that  it  increases  appropriations  al- 
ready contained  in  the  bill  which  do 
not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any  ex- 
isting law  treaty,  or  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  this  session,  or  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  Is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  Is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  appeal^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
appeal  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle),  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  50, 
nays  45— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  280  Leg.] 
YEAS-50 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Cranston 
Glenn 


Packwood 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

NAYS— 45 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Hart 

Heflin 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Inouye  Riegle 

Mathias 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stcnnis 

Tsongas 

Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  those  Senators 
who  do  have  additional  amendments 
might  be  prepared  to  offer  them  and 
to  discuss  the  matters  with  the  Chair 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  so 
that  we  might  dispense  with  them. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  possibility  if 
my  colleagues  will  stay  In  the  Cham- 
ber that  this  matter  can  be  wrapped 
up  within  the  next  hour.  I  certainly 
hope  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

COSPONSORSHIP  OF  AJIENDMENT  NO.  2282 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Tsongas  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  previous 


amendment  and  the  name  of  Senator 
Evans  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  so  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  present  his  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2283 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  10  per  centum  funds 

available   in  the   Department   of  Health 

and  Human  Services  for  management  and 

consulting  services) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly) for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Abdnor 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2283. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Of  the  toUl  amount  of 
budget  authority  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Appropriation  Act,  1984 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  con- 
sulting services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  studies  and  anal- 
yses, an  amoimt  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  requested  for  such  purposes  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  1984,  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department,  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  President  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency, 
department,  or  entity  whose  budget  request 
for  1984  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  sec- 
tion does  not  equal  or  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  indentification  and  reduction  of 
available  funds  required  by  the  section. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'consulting  and  related  services  "  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  the 
1983  Report  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  represents  a  modest  attempt 
to  reduce  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  consulting  and  related 
services  by  10  percent  or  approximate- 
ly $13  million. 


According  to  figures  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
funds  for  consultants  In  the  HHS 
budget  have  grown  from  $103.5  million 
In  fiscal  year  1982  to  $130.5  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  represents  a  26- 
percent  growth  over  1982  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  the  HHS  budget  Itself 
has  grown  less  than  5  percent. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  In  the  past  several  years  to 
control  the  costs  of  consultants.  Sena- 
tor Pryor  has  been  particularly  effec- 
tive In  highlighting  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  examine  this  Issue.  Several 
statutory  requirements  have  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  an  attempt  to 
have  specific  Information  provided  by 
the  agencies  on  the  amount  of  funds 
requested  for  consultants  and  related 
services.  Much  of  the  problem  In  con- 
trolling these  splraling  costs  has  been 
brought    about    by    an    inability    to 
define  exactly  what  types  of  services 
fall  within  the  consultant  definition. 
Although  OMB,  largely  as  a  result  of 
congressional     prodding,    has    taken 
some   steps   to   identify   and   control 
these  costs,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  10- 
percent  reduction  can  be  made  with- 
out Impairing  program  requirements 
or  mission  effectiveness.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion win  not  only  save  the  beleaguered 
taxpayers    $13    million,    It    will    also 
signal  the  executive  departments  the 
firm  Intent  of  Congress  to  gain  control 
of  these  costs.  Statutory  directives  to 
the   agencies   and   departments   have 
failed  to  produce  the  budget  data  tha.t 
is  needed  for  oversight  of  these  activi- 
ties. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  title 
II  of  the  bill,  the  HHS  section.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  consultant  expense 
levels  In  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reveals  that  they  have 
remained  relatively  constant  over  the 
past  several  years.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  those 
agencies.  Nor  Is  the  amendment  In- 
tended to  Imply  that  the  vast  majority 
of  consultants  and  professionals  who 
render  valuable  service  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  anything  other  than 
dedicated  people  doing  the  very  best 
job  that  they  can.  It  does  represent  a 
moderate  effort  to  have  Congress 
more  directly  control  an  area  of  Feder- 
al spending  that  thus  far  has  escaped 
appropriate  oversight. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nickles  be  Included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  In 
addition.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  not 
the  first  bin  to  which  we  have  added  a 
consultant  reduction  amendment.  As 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  Included  It 
In  the  mUltary  construction  appropria- 
tions bill  and  it  also  was  adopted  as  a 
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^ .„Jof  the  Treasury.  Postal  and 

general  operations  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  is  nothing 
more  thap  a  modest  attempt  to  try  to 
restrain  ftn  area  of  Federal  expendi- 
txires  that  has  grown  out  of  proportion 
to  the  ne  ;d  for  such  services. 

I  urge  iny  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendm(  nt. 

I  yield  o  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pry)R). 

The  P'lESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  1  rom  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PI;yOR.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Mattingly.  for  bring- 
ing this  natter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  tcday. 

Mr.  Prcisident.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  (if  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguishqd  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
MATTiNciY)  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  consiltant  services  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
by  10  pel  cent  of  what  would  have  oth- 
erwise b;en  available  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  accountability  into  an 
area  which  I  have  found  during  my 
tenure  ir  the  Senate  so  prone  to  Gov- 
ernment abuse.  We  in  Congress  have 
little  ideii,  because  we  have  been  pro- 
vided so  little  information,  about  how 
and  why  billions  of  agency  dollars  find 
their  waj  to  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  uielected  government.  This  is 
true  desrite  the  fact  that  Public  Law 
97-258  n  quires  that  all  agency  heads 
supply  t(i  Congress  certain  budget  in- 
formatio  i  on  the  procurement  of  con- 
sultant SI  trvices. 

Senato-  Mattingly  and  I  are  hope- 
ful we  will  have  support  for  this 
amendment  from  Senators  who  be- 
lieve Congress  has  a  right  to  expect 
fuU  information  from  agencies  and 
compliance  with  the  law,  as  well  as 
from  the  se  who  simply  want  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  in  every  reasonable 
manner. 

Expenditures  for  consultant  services 
at  HHS  in  1984  are  estimated  to  be 
about  $;  30.5  million,  up  26  percent 
since  1882.  Our  amendment  would 
only  require  that  this  amount  be  re- 
duced roughly  $13  million,  which  in  a 
budget  t  le  size  of  HHS's— over  $64  bil- 
lion—is in  extremely  modest  reduc- 
tion. Ne\  ertheless.  it  is  significant  that 
we  demo  [istrate  that  the  often  inexpli- 
cable CO  its  of  consultant  services,  in 
this  depi  rtment  and  in  others,  will  not 
be  blind^  accepted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  ameniment  could  be  lessened  in  the 
future  il  agencies  would  simply  make 
publicly  available  and  report  to  Con- 
gress th(  extent,  nature,  costs,  and  ra- 
tionale or  the  procurement  of  such 
services.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
that  in  i  nany  cases,  the  extent  of  con- 
siiltant  1  ise  is  overbroad,  the  nature  is 
Inapproi  iriate,        the        costs        are 


noncompetitive,  and  the  rationale  is 
nonexistent. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this 
area  for  some  time,  and  because  of  my 
frequent  expressions  of  this  concern,  I 
have  been  asked  time  and  time  again 
why  I  oppose  the  use  of  consultants.  I 
do  not  oppose  the  use  of  consultants.  I 
realize  in  many  instances,  the  use  of 
private  sector  advice  can  be  both  eco- 
nomical and  effective.  What  I  do 
oppose,  and  oppose  strongly,  is  con- 
gressional support  for  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayer  dollars  which  flow  to 
areas  about  which  Congress  has  little 
or  no  knowledge,  and  about  which 
agencies  cannot  or  will  not  provide  in- 
formation; and  the  great  majority  of 
these  consulting  contracts  are  con- 
tracted for  by  noncompetitive  bids.  In 
fact,  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  filed  with  Congress  concluded 
that  67  percent  of  those  consulting 
contracts  were  awarded  without  any 
competitive  bid  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  other 
studies  has  indicated  to  the  Congress, 
that  approximately  54  percent  of  all 
consulting  contracts  are  awarded  in 
the  last  90  days  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question— I 
do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  the 
answer— how  many  consulting  con- 
tracts were  awarded  in  the  past  90 
days  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  has  just  closed,  Mr.  President? 

It  is  my  desire  and,  I  think,  the 
desire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  bring  some  sunshine 
into  the  area.  It  has  been  long  neglect- 
ed. This  has  been  my  goal  with  the 
Consultant  Reform  and  Disclosure 
Act,  which  I  have  attempted  to  steer 
through  the  Senate  over  the  past  two 
Congresses. 

I  also  intend  to  support  reductions 
in  expenditures  for  such  services  in  an 
effort  to  force  agencies  to  justify  these 
expenses. 

When  we  talk  about  deficits,  when 
we  talk  about  runaway  expenditures, 
one  thing  I  firmly  believe  is  one  ingre- 
dient which  adds  to  those  deficits  is 
that  this  Government  today  is  spend- 
ing $10  million  a  day.  Mr.  President, 
for  consulting  services,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  great  portion  of  this  ex- 
pense is  wasted. 

Once  again  the  Congress  has  little 
control,  little  knowledge,  and  little  in- 
formation provided  by  the  agencies  as 
to  where  these  taxpayers'  dollars  are 
truly  being  expended. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
single  out  HHS  as  the  lone  culprit  in 
this  matter.  The  problems  are  Govem- 
mentwide,  but  there  must  be  a  place  to 
begin  cuts. 

What  I  do  want  to  do  is  to  focus  at- 
tention in  an  area  where  Congress  can 
legitimately  achieve  budget  savings, 
significant  savings,  without  disruption 
of  agency  services  to  the  taxpayers. 


It  is  critical  that  we  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  agencies  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  funds  which  Congress  ap- 
propriates. The  time  for  rhetoric 
about  administrative  remedies  has 
long  since  passed.  These  remedies 
have  not  worked,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  work.  It  is  going  to  take  the 
Congress  to  do  something  by  statute 
to  make  them  work. 

If  agencies  have  legitimate  needs  for 
outside  assistance— and  many  of  them 
do— let  them  devlop  realistic  and  docu- 
mented evidence  of  those  needs  and 
submit  them  to  congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  bind  together  to  support 
this  important  precedent-setting 
amendment.  In  the  purest  sense  it  is  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  achieve  budget 
savings  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
mote agency  accountability.  These  are 
goals  the  taxpayers  demand  that  we 
must  advance  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  in  standing  here  and 
making  speeches  for  appearance's 
sake,  so  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  my 
feelings  are  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

I  understand  fully  the  problem  to 
which  you  are  directing  your  energies 
and  your  cuts.  I  would  like  to  examine 
it.  You  have  my  word  that  I  will.  But  I 
think  that  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  more 
judicious  way  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  really  mean  to  achieve  that 
which  will  be  achieved  under  terms  of 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  strike  directly 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institutes,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases,  alcohol 
and  mental  health  programs,  and  the 
centers  for  disease  control.  Much  of 
their  work  is  being  done  by  consult- 
ants. I  cannot  believe  that  is  what  you 
want  to  accomplish  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  no  problem  with  a  well-direct- 
ed amendment  relative  to  consultants. 
I  do  not  like  them  any  better  than  you 
do.  So,  in  a  sense  of  giving  the  chair- 
man a  message,  you  have  done  that. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  with- 
drawn on  my  assurance  that  I  will 
work  with  you  in  achieving  an  amend- 
ment which  we  will  put  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  in  this  regard. 

In  the  absence  of  that— and  I  hope 
that  is  the  way  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment— yes,  I  can  take  it  to  con- 
ference. Since  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  the  amend- 
ment, you  can  take  it  from  there.  I 
really  do  not  have  much  further  to  say 
about  this  subject.  I  compliment  both 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  Again,  I 
repeat,  you  make  a  valid  point,  and  as 


long  as  we  can  rifle-shot  it  instead  of 
having  a  shotgxin  approach,  I  have  no 
problem  dealing  with  this  problem  in  a 
positive  way  in  the  next  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  let  me  put  it 
this  way.  It  depends  on  how  long  a  life 
you  want  to  give  this  concept.  It  can 
enjoy  a  life  between  now  and  the  con- 
ference or  it  can  enjoy  life  between 
now  and  the  next  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  since  it  is  a  good  concept— I 
am  not  being  critical  in  that  sense— it 
is  something  we  can  work  on,  but  it  is 
not  something  I  can  properly  do  in  a 
matter  of  2  days. 

I  was  informed  this  afternoon  that 
Chairman  Natcher  wants  to  meet  in 
conference  in  48  hours.  I  cannot 
handle  this  matter  in  the  positive 
manner  it  deserves  in  the  next  48 
hours. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  would  hope 
that  you  take  it  to  conference  because 
'  first,  the  Mattingly-Pryor  amendment 
serves  as  a  strong  signal,  and  second, 
let  me  just  say  that  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  I  saw  Senator  Pryor's 
work  to  try  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
consultants.  We  were  told  then  that 
the  wrong  place  to  reduce  it  was  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and 
that  the  right  place  to  do  so . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  [continuing].  Just 
a  moment— was  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  always  been 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  every- 
body loves  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  are  the  most  loved  commit- 
tee, and  this  subcommittee  is  the  most 
loved  subcommittee.  Everybody  wants 
to  achieve  their  legislative  objectives 
within  this  committee. 

So  without  any  further  ado  I  would 
be  delighted  to  go  ahead  and  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  We  thank  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  us  see  where  we 
go  from  here. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. This  will  give  Senator  Pryor  and 
me  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2283)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  very  patient. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Let  me  just  state 
for  the   Record   that   this  issue   has 


been  placed  on  this  weeks  agenda  of 
the  Presidents  Cabinet  Council  on 
Management  and  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
letters  on  this  subject  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Counsel- 
lor to  the  President,  Ed  Meese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Administrative  Conference  of 

The  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20.  1983. 
Senator  Mack  Mattingly, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mattingly:  I  am  happy  to 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  Ed  Meese's  reply 
of  September  10.  1983.  to  my  letter  of  July 
28,  1983.  regarding  the  problem  of  excessive 
and  inefficient  uses  of  consultants  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
issue  has  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Management  and  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
look  forward  to  developing  possible  solu- 
tions with  the  other  members  of  the  CCMA 
and  I  will  be  giving  special  attention  to  the 
•Model  Control  System"  presently  being 
tested  by  OMB. 

Your  future  cooperation  In  this  enterprise 
will  be  most  helpful.  I  applaud  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  reduce  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  consultants.  However,  we  must 
work  together  to  develop  means  of  control- 
ling the  quality  of  consultant  programs,  so 
that  we  may  ensure  that  these  cuts  come  at 
the  expense  of  wasteful  uses  instead  of  effi- 
cient ones. 

We  at  the  Conference  hope  to  continue  to 
work  with  you  and  your  staff  to  solve  these 
problems.  We  will  be  delighted  to  do  what 
we  can  to  ensure  that  any  further  proposals 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  may  develop 
are  given  serious  consideration  within  the 
Executive  Branch. 
Sincerely, 

LoREN  A.  Smith, 

Chairman. 

The  Counselor  to  the  President. 

September  10,  1983. 
Mr.  LoREN  A.  Smith. 

CTiatrmaTi,  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  StaUs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Loren:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
26  July  1983,  containing  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  oversight  of  consulting  con- 
tracts by  the  Executive  Branch.  I  support 
your  efforts  and  those  of  Senator  Mattingly 
to  find  ways  to  restrain  the  use  of  consult- 
ing services  by  executive  agencies. 

As  you  may  know.  OMB  has  been  striving 
for  some  time  to  cut  costs  in  this  area.  They 
have,  for  example,  been  working  with  the 
agencies  on  an  experimental  "Model  Con- 
trol System  for  Consulting  and  Related 
Services"  that  would  provide  a  more  critical 
review  of  proposed  consulting  procure- 
ments. Early  results  of  this  system  are 
promising,  but  not  yet  conclusive. 

Your  suggestions  In  this  area  are  appreci- 
ated and.  along  with  OMB's  efforts,  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  planning  and  Im- 
provement. I  have  asked  Ralph  Bledsoe  to 
place  this  matter  on  the  CCMA  planning 
agenda  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  look  forward  to  your  assistance  In 
making  the  consulting  contracts  matter  an- 


other manlsfestatlon  of  our  efforts  at  man- 
agement reform  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  Meese  III. 
Counselor  to  the  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  con- 
cern. The  Labor/Health  Services  ap- 
propriations bill  report  contains  lan- 
guage to  transfer  title  X  family  plan- 
ning programs  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  to  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration.  I 
feel  strongly  that  my  colleagues 
should  not  endorse  this  transfer. 

The  family  plarming  programs  are  - 
currently  being  administered  under 
the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  through  the  deputy  assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs.  This 
conforms  with  the  statutory  provisions 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  who  is  to: 

Administer  all  Federal  laws  for  which  the 
Secretary  has  administrative  responsibility 
and  which  provide  for  or  authorize  the 
making  of  grants  and  contracts  related  to 
population  research  and  family  planning 
programs. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  as  chair- 
man of  the  labor  and  human  resources 
committees,  let  me  state  the  following. 
First.  The  administrative  change  in 
no  way  jeopardizes  the  continuation  of 
the  title  X  family  planning  program. 
This  change  was  made  to  improve  the 
Federal  family  plarming  programs 
through  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional consolidation. 

Second.  The  new  responsibilities 
given  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population  Affairs  (DASPA) 
were  envisioned  in  the  orginal  Family 
Planning  Act.  The  DASPA  office  was 
specifically  created  "to  direct  and  co- 
ordinate all  government  family  plan- 
ning research  and  service  programs." 

Third.  Both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congress  have  support- 
ed efforts  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
DASPA.  For  example,  the  1978  House 
Select  Committee  on  Population  Af- 
fairs concluded: 

It  is  the  Select  Committee's  belief  that 
the  DASPA /OPA  (Office  of  Population  Af- 
fairs) should  be  responsible  for  all  popula- 
tion-related services  and  research. 

Moreover,  in  1981,  the  GAO  conclud- 
ed that: 

The  (DASPA)  position  should  be  strength- 
ened by  clarifying  the  Deputy's  responslbU- 
itles  and  authority  In  order  that  the  Incum- 
bent could  more  effectively  coordinate  and 
evaluate  all  the  competent  agencies'  admin- 
istration of  family  planning  program. 

To  further  amplify  my  view,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  on  this  subject  sent  by 
me  on  June  30,  1983,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 
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The  PI;ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  Ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  ex  libit  1.) 

Mr.  HiiTCH.  As  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. I  wovld  lilie  to  say  that  I  believe 
Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  deserves 
support  bn  this  matter.  She  has  writ- 
ten to  us  md  aslced  for  support  on  this 
issue,  and  I  believe  we  should  give  it  to 
her. 

Exhibit  1 

CoHMimx  ON  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources. 
Vashington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1983. 

Dear  Co  xeague:  On  January  7.  1983.  the 
Secretary  i  if  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
organized I  he  administration  of  family  plan- 
ning progiams  by  placing  them  under  the 
authority  ( if  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Populition  Affairs.  OpponenU  of  this 
reorganiza  ion  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resol  jtion  21  as  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
reverse  th«  Secretary's  actions.  S.  Con.  Res. 
21  would  e  xpress  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  amily  planning  program  under 
Title  X  01  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
should  be  administered  once  sigain  by  the 
Health  Re  iources  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment c  f  Health  and  Human  Services. 

As  Chair  man  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Cdmmittee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  these  issues,  I  would  strongly  urge  you 
to  oppose  this  resolution  for  the  following 
reasons. 

First,  th(  administrative  change  in  no  way 
jeopardizei  the  continuation  of  the  Title  X 
family  plaining  program.  This  change  was 
made  to  inprove  the  federal  family  plan- 
ning progiams  through  administrative  and 
organizati(  nal  consolidation. 

Second,  the  new  responsibilities  given  to 
the  Deput  r  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion Affair  5  <DASPA)  were  envisioned  in  the 
original  family  planning  act.  DASPA  office 
was  specifically  created  "to  direct  and  co- 
ordinate all  Government  family  planning 
research  a  »d  service  programs." 

Finally,  both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congress  have  supported  ef- 
forts to  St  engthen  the  role  of  the  DASPA. 
For  example,  the  1978  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Population  Affairs  concluded,  "It 
is  the  Sel;ct  Committee's  belief  that  the 
DASPA/OPA  (Office  of  Population  Affairs) 
should  be  responsible  for  all  population-re- 
lated serv  ces  and  research."  Moreover,  in 
1981,  the  GAO  concluded  that,  'the 
(DASPA)  josition  should  be  strengthed  by 
clarifying  the  Deputy's  responsibilities  and 
authority  n  order  that  the  incumbent  could 
more  ef fe<  tively  coordinate  and  evaluate  all 
the  comp<  nent  agencies'  administration  of 
family  pla  ining  program." 

In  short  the  Secretary's  efforts  to  reorga- 
nize the  I  dministation  of  family  planning 
programs  ire  in  keeping  with  past  biparti- 
san calls  for  an  increased  role  for  the 
DASPA. 

Theref 01  e,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Resoli  tion  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  full  y  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Populi.tion  Affairs  consistent  with  Con- 
gressional intent  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency. If  rou  have  any  further  questions,  or 
would  likii  copies  of  the  supporting  docu- 
ments, pie  ise  contact  Nancy  Taylor  (4-4433) 
of  my  staf  E. 

Sine  irely. 

Obrin  G.  Hatch, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Family  and  Human 
Services  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Denton,  and  ask  him  what  is  his  view 
of  this  particular  report  language. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  of  which  my  sub- 
committee is  subordinate.  I  disagree 
completely  with  that  portion  of  the 
committee  report  accompanying  H.R. 
3913  ordering  the  retransfer  of  the 
title  X  family  plarming  program. 

The  title  X  family  planning  program 
was  transferred  in  January  1983  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  under  the  Direct 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs 
(DASPA).  The  intent  of  the  language 
of  the  report  appears  to  be  to  reverse 
this  transfer.  By  this  language,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  trying  to 
undo  what  the  authorizing  committee 
mandate  for  good  reason.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  authorizes 
the  title  X  program,  I  am  today  stat- 
ing that  such  a  direction  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  report  is  nu- 
gatory. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  September  27,  1983,  ex- 
plaining her  protest  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 
September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  a  provision 
which  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Bill  (H.R.  3913)  regarding  the  family 
planning  program. 

The  House  report  states:  "The  Conmiittee 
is  aware  that  the  Department  has  trans- 
ferred the  family  planning  program  on  an 
interim  basis  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
[for  Health]  Office.  The  Committee  does 
not  support  this  transfer  and  directs  that 
the  personnel  responsible  for  this  program 
be  transferred  back  to  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  no  later  than  October  1. "  (House 
Report  98-357,  page  23.) 

The  family  planning  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram was  transferred  In  January  1983  by 
then  Secretary  Schwelker  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs.  The 
resulting  organizational  arrangement  con- 
forms directly  with  the  statutory  provisions 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  who  Is  to: 


"Administer  all  Federal  laws  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  administrative  responsi- 
bility and  which  provide  for  or  authorize 
the  making  of  grants  and  contracts  related 
to  population  research  and  family  planning 
programs."  (The  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-572.  Section  4(1).) 

The  reasons  that  this  organizational  ar- 
rangement was  established  and  should  be 
maintained  are  that  it  will  lead  to  a  number 
of  efficiencies  smd  improvements  In  policy 
coordination  as  follows:       ,  . 

It  will  consolidate  related  Public  Health 
Service  programs  in  adolescent  family  life, 
population  affairs  and  family  planning;  and 

It  will  Improve  management  efficiency 
and  coordination  by  providing  consistency 
and  minimizing  administrative  costs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  current  organi- 
zational arrangement  is  working  well  and  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  a  strong 
family  planning  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  relocation  of  the 
family  planning  program  to  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  conforms 
directly  with  the  statutory  provisions 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  DASPA. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Margaret  Heckler,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  expressed  that  same 
view  in  explaining  her  concern  with 
the  language  of  the  committee  report. 
Previous  administrations,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  Congress,  I  might  add,  had 
allowed  the  authority  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs to  deteriorate  despite  an  ex- 
pressed intent  in  the  title  X  act  to 
make  that  office  a  focal  point  within 
HHS  with  authority  to  direct  family 
planning  activities.  A  June  1981  report 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources pointed  out  that: 

The  (DASPA)  has  not  assumed  the  leader- 
ship role  in  administering,  planning,  and  di- 
recting family  planning  services  and  popula- 
tion research  intended  by  Congress. 

In  1978,  Senator  Cranston,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Child  and  Human  Development, 
the  membership  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Population  Affairs,  and 
Senator  Edward  Brooks,  former  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Labor. 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
all  expressed  the  belief  that  Congress 
intended  the  DASPA  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  the  administration  of  family 
planning  programs. 

In  January  of  this  year.  then-Secre- 
tary of  HHS  Richard  Schweicker. 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity to  organize  the  Department,  reas- 
serted the  vital  role  of  the  DASPA.  He 
did  so  not  in  expectation  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  block  grant  for  family  plan- 
ning, but  to  "provide  consistency  in 
management  for  the  interpretation 
and      direction      of      administration 


policy."  (Federal  Register.  Tuesday, 
Jan,  11,  1983.  p.  1231.)  His  actions 
were  in  keeping  with  original  congres- 
sional intent  in  creating  the  DASPA 
position  and  in  fulfillment  of  urgings 
by  later  congressional  leaders. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  to  consolidate  the 
family  planning  program  under  the 
direct  line  authority  of  the  DASPA 
should  be  a  welcome  step  for  those 
who  truly  support  voluntary  family 
planning. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  question 
both  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  that  new  organiza- 
tional arrangement.  The  responsible 
authorizing  committees  have  not  al- 
tered the  title  X  act.  the  Secretary  has 
not  acted  outside  of  the  scope  of  his 
authority,  nor  has  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sought  the  enactment  of 
any  legislation  that  would  mandate 
such  a  change.  I  hope  that  we  realize 
that  the  language  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
but  is  a  statement  of  preference  or 
hope. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
couple  seconds  more.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  support  Secretary 
Heckler  in  this  matter.  She  has  taken 
time  to  get  involved  in  it  and,  of 
course,  feels  very  strongly  about  it. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  comments  about  what  was 
said  about  Mrs.  Heckler  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  last  week.  It  was  a 
fairly  uncomplimentary  appraisal  of 
the  few  months  she  has  had  as  Secre- 
tary at  Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  think  generally  U.S.  News  <fe  World 
Report  is  very  accurate  in  the  things  it 
does.  I  find  very  little  fault  with  it  as  a 
weekly  magazine. 

But  I  was  particularly  upset  over 
what  I  read  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  I  will  not  put  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  but  there  was  an 
indication  that  Mrs.  Heckler  had  not 
quite  accomplished  what  she  should 
have  accomplished  in  that  job. 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  they  did  not  con- 
sult me  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  I  have 
not  seen  any  Cabinet  Secretary  grab  a 
job  and  run  with  it  as  she  has  done  in 
the  short  time  she  has  had  at  Health 
and  Human  Services.  That  has  become 
an  almost  overwhelming  job.  I  do  not 
know  very  many  people  who  can 
handle  it.  She  is  not  only  handling  it; 
she  is  mastering  it.  She  is  doing  a  job 
like  I  have  never  seen  before.  Of 
course  I  personally  feel  Secretary 
Schweiker  did  a  very  good  job  down 
there  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  both  of 
them.  I  will  just  say  for  the  record 
that  I  think  Secretary  Hecider  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  short 
time  she  has  had  to  work  in  that  area. 
I  know  she  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  think 
she  is  one  of  the  best  Secretaries  we 


have  in  this  administration.  I  think 
she  deserves  more  than  she  received  in 
that  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  arti- 
cle. This  is  one  way  we  can  help  her. 
She  has  stood  up  in  this  decision.  She 
wants  to  enforce  the  law.  She  has  writ- 
ten to  us.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  support  her.  Certain- 
ly, I  recommend  that  course  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  as  well  as  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marlis  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  him  and 
to  the  Senate  that  this  morning  at  a 
subcommittee  hearing  Ms.  Betty  Frie- 
dan,  the  author  of  "The  Feminine 
Mystique  and  the  Second  Stage," 
which  recently  came  out,  discussed 
and  agreed  with  me  that  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  family  life, 
published  about  a  month  ago,  was  not 
very  accurate. 

It  extrapolated  from  the  present 
form  of  family  life  to  a  supposedly 
ideal  age,  when  the  average  person,  by 
the  time  he  or  she  reaches  30  or  35 
years  of  age,  will  have  been  married 
five  or  six  times.  The  feature  discussed 
how  the  children  would  have  as  many 
as  32  grandparents  in  the  extended 
family,  and  so  forth. 

So  if  their  commentary  on  Margaret 
Heckler  is  any  indication  of  that  mag- 
azine's view  of  family  life,  it  means 
they  disagree  with  Ms.  Friedan  as  well 
as  with  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  Margaret  Heckler  is  a  hard 
worker.  She  is  trying  to  learn  about 
every  aspect  of  the  executive  branch. 
She  is  already  well  schooled  in  the  leg- 
islative branch.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not 
doubt  her  integrity.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  that  she  is  trying  to  become  a 
spokeswoman  for  many  across  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  want  anything  in  terms  of 
what  the  committee  did  to  reflect  any 
disapproval  of  the  Secretary. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  raised  here.  It  is  a 
matter  that  the  committee  will  take 
into  its  consideration.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  the  chairman  that  we  did 
not  try  to  trespass  on  his  turf. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  appreciate 
this  colloquy  and  this  opportunity  to 
get  the  matter  on  record. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  disagreement  with  the 
views  of  two  of  my  colleagues  earlier 
today  regarding  the  administration  of 
title  X  and  to  express  my  support  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
tions    Committee,     transferring    the 


family  planning  program  back  to  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration (HRSA). 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21  to- 
gether with  Senators  Hollings,  Brad- 
ley, and  Packwood.  This  resolution 
calls  on  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources  to  reverse  the  Janu- 
ary reorganization  of  the  Federal 
family  planning  program  (title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  restor- 
ing the  administration  of  the  program 
to  career  public  health  professionals 
in  the  Department's  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  (HRSA). 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  a  fifth 
of  the  Senate  has  cosponsored  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  21.  In  addition 
to  the  original  sponsors.  Senators 
DeConcini,  Glenn,  Heinz,  Huddle- 
STON,  Leahy,  Levin,  Matsttnaga,  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mitchell,  Percy,  Proxmire, 
RiEGLE,  Specter.  Tsongas,  Stafford, 
and  Weicker  have  cosponsored  the 
measure.  In  the  House,  126  Represent- 
atives have  cosponsored  an  identical 
resolution. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
this  resolution,  I  am  very  pleased  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  place  the 
funds  for  title  X  under  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration 
and  directing  the  Department  to 
transfer  the  persormel  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  back  to 
HRSA. 

Although  it  may  be  viewed  as  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  feel  so  strongly  about  what 
could  be  seen  as  an  administrative 
matter,  I  believe  there  are  several  rea- 
sons which  justify  the  committee's 
action. 

Despite  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram's broad  base  of  support  in  Con- 
gress and  its  accomplishments  over 
the  years,  it  has  been  attacked  in  the 
past  few  years.  To  cite  a  few  examples: 
Family  planning  agencies  have  had  to 
resort  to  the  courts  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  the  so-called  squel  rule,  a 
regulation  requiring  parental  notifica- 
tion when  teenagers  obtain  contracep- 
tive care;  there  have  been  an  unrea- 
sonable number  of  audits,  many  of 
them  duplicative;  there  were  attempts 
to  abolish  the  service  delivery  im- 
provement component  of  the  program 
which  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  several  critical  functions,  including 
data  analysis,  which  in  the  past  has  in- 
sured the  program's  accoimtability  to 
the  American  public;  suid  Congress  has 
repeatedly  been  obliged  to  block  ef- 
forts to  bury  the  program  in  a  block 
grant  to  the  States.  It  was  in  the  con- 
text of  developments  such  as  these 
that  many  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  became  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  the  program 
when  it  was  moved. 
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A  majir  reason  for  requiring  title 
X's  tranifer  back  to  HRSA  is  that  the 
administrative  arrangement  that  was 
in  effect Iprlor  to  January  of  this  year 
simply  miade  good  sense.  There  are  ob- 
vious benefits  to  be  derived  from  locat- 
ing the  administration  of  our  major 
health  service  delivery  programs  in  a 
single  bureaucracy,  where  they  can  be 
run  In  a  foordinated  fashion  and  in  ac- 
cordance! with  a  single  set  of  manage- 
ment principles.  This  arrangement  has 
the  added  benefit  that  it  leaves  the 
Department's  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary forTPopulation  Affairs  (DASPA) 
free  of  ^veryday  administrative  bur- 
dens to  attend  to  policy  matters,  such 
as  how  me  title  X  program  might  be 
more  ef  f^tlve  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  it  Was  designed  to  serve  and  co- 
ordinating the  family  planning  activi- 
ties of  the  various  Federal  programs 
that  privide  these  services.  There 
probably]  was  a  time,  in  the  program's 
infancy,  When  it  would  have  benefited 
from  soime  high-level  attention  to 
assure  ItF^well-being  among  better  es- 
tablished programs.  However,  after  12 
years,  thjat  argument  hardly  holds.  By 
the  late  pTO's,  the  program  had  taken 
root  in  the  bureaucracy.  To  cite  just 
one  example,  family  planning  figured 
prominently  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  outlining  a  health  agenda  for 
the  1980k 

It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  that 
Congres4  has,  for  many  years,  stood  by 
the   old  I  administrative   arrangement. 
Even  thbugh  the  original  1970  legisla- 
tion    does,     technically,     allow     the 
DASPA  :o  administer  family  plaiming 
services,   he/she   has  never   done  so. 
prior  to  this  year.  The  DASPA  has 
always  had  a  policymaking  role  in  the 
Departrr  ent.  FMUy  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion.  Congress   has   repeatedly   reau- 
thorized! the    program    without    ever 
specifically  directing  that  the  DASPA 
manage    the    program.    To    me,    this 
means  tiat  it  was  satisfied  with  the 
status  qi  10.  The  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  P>pulation,  in  1978.  made  its  in- 
tentions even  clearer.  The  very  first 
reconmi(  indation  in  its  report  on  fertil- 
ity and  contraception  in  the  United 
States  stipulated  that  title  X  should 
be  admitiistered  by  DHHS's  Office  for 
Family  1  Manning  which,  until  January, 
was  lod  jed  in  the  Health  Resources 
and     S<rvices     Administration.     The 
select   committee    also    recommended 
that  the  DASPA  be  responsible  for  the 
coordinstion   of    reproductive   health 
and  family  life  education  programs.  A 
1981  General  Accounting  Office  report 
came  to  similar  conclusions,  suggesting 
that  Congress  rely  on  the  DASPA  to 
coordinate  and  evaluate  family  plan- 
ning programs,  rather  than  to  admin- 
ister th<  m. 

The  Appropriations,  Committee's 
action  is  clearly  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent,  not  to  mention  with 
sound  management  practice  and  the 
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best  interests  of  the  program  and  the 
individuals  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  year  a  bipartisan  group  of  19 
other  Senators  and  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21.  The 
same  resolution  was  filed  in  the  House 
by  125  Representatives.  What  we  said 
was  that  family  planning  services  are 
important  health  care  services  and 
have  been  recognized  as  such  by  every 
President— both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat—since Federal  support  for  this 
program  began.  That  is  every  adminis- 
tration prior  to  the  current  one. 

Our  resolution  seeks  to  reestablish 
that  fact  by  returning  jurisdiction  of 
family  planning  services  back  in  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  This  means  it 
will  be  administered  by  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  Public  Health  Service  in- 
stead of  by  political  appointees  in  a 
newly  created  Office  of  Family  Plan- 
ning within  the  Office  of  Population 
Affairs— an  arm  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health. 

Some  have  inappropriately  main- 
tained this  is  a  debate  over  abortion. 
That  is  not  true.  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act,  the  authorization 
for  Federal  family  plarming  assistance, 
contains  a  specific  prohibition  against 
abortion  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. In  fact,  in  1980,  4.6  million 
women,  including  1.5  million  teen- 
agers, received  family  plarming  serv- 
ices under  title  X,  making  it  the  Na- 
tion's major  program  to  prevent  abor- 
tions. 

What  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
93  are  about  is  preserving  important 
family  planning  services.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  have  been  under  direct  attack 
by  this  administration.  In  July  1981, 
President  Reagan  sent  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  a  letter  stating,  in  part,  "I 
regret  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
defeat  the  family  planning  program." 
He  added  that  administrative  changes 
would  be  made  as  an  alternative. 
Indeed,  in  1981  budget  cuts  of  23  per- 
cent were  recommended  for  title  X  but 
were  rejected  by  Congress.  In  1982, 
the  administration  sought  to  repeal 
title  X  and  include  it  in  a  block  grant 
to  the  States.  That,  too,  was  rejected 
by  Congress.  Later  that  year  the  reor- 
ganization of  family  planning  services 
into  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs 
was  first  armounced.  After  widespread 
opposition  from  Congress,  it  was  de- 
ferred only  to  reemerge  in  January  of 
this  year  when  it  was  put  into  effect. 
During  that  same  month,  new  efforts 
were  armounced  by  the  administration 
to  repeal  title  X. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sorry  record 
on  a  program  that  has  been  instru- 
mental in  lowering  infant  and  mater- 
nal mortality  rates  and  preventing  mil- 
lions of  your  girls  from  the  trauma  of 


an  unwanted  pregnancy.  Fortunately, 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been 
forceful  in  support  of  these  services. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  exercised 
that  same  resolution  in  drafting  the 
labor  and  HHS  appropriations  bill. 
The  committee  directed  title  X  pro- 
grams- 

Henceforth  •  •  •  restored  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  HRSA.  formerly  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  •  •  *  The  committee  di- 
rects that  personnel  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  family  planning  program  be 
transferred  back  to  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  no  later  than  October  1. 
1983. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  House  was  equally  clear  in  its  in- 
tentions stating,  in  part  that  "the 
Committee  •  *  '  directs  that  the  per- 
sormel  responsible  for  this  program  be 
transferred  back  to  the  Health  Re- 
source and  Services  Administration  as 
soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983." 

I  am  pleased  that  we  in  Congress  can 
assure  the  women  in  search  of  health 
care  that  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
them.  I  welcome  the  inclusion  of  the 
thrust  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2284 

(Purpose:  to  increase  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain education  programs,   and  for  other 

purposes) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2284. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  7.  strike  out  'part  B"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "parts  B  and  C". 

On  page  48.  line  16.  strike  out 
"$396,316,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$398,266,000". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  308.  Section  923(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing (1)'  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Students  receiving  an  award  under 
this  part  shall  be  known  as  "Jacob  K.  Javits 
fellows'.". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
some  3  years  ago,  in  1980.  Congress  es- 
tablished, as  a  Javits  amendment  to 
the  education  amendments  of  1980, 
this  program  which  would  provide  for 
a  number  of  fellowships  to  promising 
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first-year  graduate  students  in  the  hu- 
manities and  arts,  chosen  on  a  com- 
petitive merit  basis  by  a  panel  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  program  has  never  been 
funded  in  the  past.  This  amendment 
would  fund  it  to  the  extent  of  $1.95 
million.  It  would  support  150  fellows 
in  the  first  year. 

The  program  is  necessary,  since 
there  exists  no  Federal  program  to 
support  graduate  students  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  through  the  en- 
dowments or  elsewhere.  The  demise  of 
the  Ford,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Dan- 
forth  fellowship  programs  has  result- 
ed in  a  reduction  of  66,000  fellowships 
annually  in  these  disciplines. 

The  amendment  further  would 
name  the  program  the  Javits  National 
Graduate  Fellowships,  after  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  originated  the  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  accept  this  amendment.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  to  them  for  that 
purpose  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  that  came  to  this  subcom- 
mittee from  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunittee  on  the  Interior.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  feel  strongly  about,  as  I 
believe  many  of  our  colleagues  do,  in 
the  sense  both  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  program  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished individual  for  whom  it  is 
named.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  amendment, 
particularly  as  it  is  an  amendment  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  Senators 
who  has  served  in  the  last  25  years,  a 
truly  great  man.  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2284)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENT  2277 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  this  morning.  No.  2277. 
be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  308.  No  funds  appropriated  in  any  act 
to  the  Department  of  Education  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  withheld  from 
distribution  to  grantees  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  entered  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
on  June  30,  1983;  Provided,  That  the  court's 
decree  entered  on  September  24,  1980  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  modification  of  my  earlier  amend- 
ment regarding  the  frozen  education 


funds.  It  will  insure  that  the  money  is 
used  for  its  intended  purposes;  that  is, 
follow  through  on  civil  rights  training 
and  education.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  release  the  Government  from 
any  further  liability  in  the  case.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  work  with  the 
administration  and  those  who  have  a 
sense  of  special  interest,  in  the  sense 
of  representing  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  Chicago.  I  think  the  amendment 
does  just  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  with  Senator  Dixon  and  Repre- 
sentative Yates.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
making  this  modification.  It  certainly 
improves  the  amendment  and  makes  it 
serve  the  purpose  it  was  meant  to 
serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2277),  as  modi- 
fied, follows: 

On  page  56.  after  line  22.  insert: 

Sec  308.  No  funds  appropriated  in  any  act 
to  the  Department  of  Education  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  withheld  from 
distribution  to  grantees  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  entered  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
on  June  30.  1983;  Provided,  That  the  court's 
decree  entered  on  September  24,  1980  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2285 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  a  program  of 
health  care  for  unemployed  workers) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself  and  others  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2285: 

On  page   27,  between  lines   10  and   11, 
insert  the  following: 
health  care  benefits  for  the  unemployed 

For  payments  for  health  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed.  $900,000,000.  to  be  avail- 
able only  if  a  program  is  enacted  into  law 
providing  for  such  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Riegle  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  provide 
$900  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  for 
health  care  for  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  act 
today  to  assure  that  money  for  this 
vital  program  will  be  available  as  soon 
as  Congress  completes  work  on  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Unemployed 
workers   and   their   families   have   al- 


ready lived  far  too  long  with  the  fear 
and  anxiety  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  needed  medical  care  because 
they  lack  health  insurance.  Further 
delay  would  be  unconscionable. 

The  Senate  is  already  strongly  on 
record  in  support  of  this  program.  In 
the  spring,  the  Senate  voted  90  to  9  in 
favor  of  including  health  care  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  budget  resolution. 
Last  June,  we  voted  75  to  23  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  Both  the  Labor  Coirunittee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  have  re- 
ported legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  intensive  discussions  are 
underway  to  assure  that  a  bill  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

I  know  those  discussions  are  taking 
place  between  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  (Mr. 
QuAYLE)  and  others.  The  House  has 
also  adopted  legislation  to  provide  for 
health  care  for  the  unemployed. 

With  this  strong  bipartisan  commit- 
ment in  both  Houses,  I  believe  that  en- 
actment of  this  crucial  legislation  is 
possible  within  a  few  weeks.  By  adopt- 
ing our  amendment,  we  can  assure  the 
prompt  implementation  of  this  much- 
needed  program. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
enormous.  The  United  States  has  just 
suffered  through  the  worse  recession 
since  the  Depression— unemployment 
remains  at  over  9  percent. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
this  deep  recession  is  the  loss  of 
health  insurance  that  too  often  com- 
pounds the  tragedy  of  imemployment. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  over  10  million  Americans 
and  their  dependents  have  lost  their 
health  insurance  because  they  lost 
their  job.  Millions  are  forced  to  go 
without  essential  health  care  because 
they  face  the  cruel  choice  between 
paying  the  bill  for  food  and  rent,  or 
paying  the  doctor's  bill.  Infant  mortal- 
ity is  rising  in  hard-hit  States,  where 
the  number  of  women  who  receive  no 
prenatal  care  has  tripled. 

But  these  are  only  the  bare  statis- 
tics. The  real  human  tragedies  are 
even  more  compelling. 

In  our  Human  Resources  Committee 
hearings,  we  heard  from  a  widowed 
mother  of  five  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass., 
who  could  not  afford  the  doctor  and 
the  medicine  her  daughter  needs  to 
treat  her  rare  form  of  arthritis.  We 
heard  from  a  father  in  Baltimore, 
whose  6-year-old  child  carmot  get  an 
operation  because  the  hospitals  want 
them  to  pay  $600  up  front.  We  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  a  family  in  Flint. 
Mich.,  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
$60,000  in  debt  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
plicated birth  of  their  premature  baby. 
These  are  Americans  who  worked 
hard  to  help  to  build  America.  They 
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are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  01  m.  It  Is  unacceptable  that 
these  families  should  have  to  pay  such 
a  terrible  price  for  the  administra- 
tion's wi-ongheaded  economic  policies 
that  fight  inflation  with  unemploy- 
ment anq  hxmian  suffering. 

The  surest  way  to  address  this  prob- 
lem is  tb  put  America  back  to  work. 
Only  by  [reversing  the  administration's 
reaction^y  economic  policies  can  we 
truly  of iler  hope  to  the  struggling  fam- 
ilies of  America. 

But  it  I  is  not  enough  to  wait  for  the 
recovery!.  Health  care  is  too  important 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  supply- 
side  economics.  No  pregnant  woman 
should  pe  denied  prenatal  care  be- 
cause sne  and  her  husband  are  unem- 
ployed and  cannot  pay  the  doctor's 
bill.  NaT  workers  should  lose  their 
health  fnsurance  because  they  lost 
their  jolT  No  f  aunilies  should  lose  their 
access  *>  health  care  because  they 
have  bedome  casualties  of  the  adminis- 
tration's unfair  war  against  inflation. 

The  smendment  before  us  would 
provide  $900  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  th;  same  amount  in  both  S.  242, 
the  Huiian  Resource  Committee  bill, 
and  S.  951,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill.  It  i  1  well  below  the  $2  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  budget  resolution.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendir  ent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mas- 
sachuse  ts.  no  one  feels  more  strongly 
than  this  Senator  on  this  matter.  I 
might  add  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
some  ra:her  intense  questioning  when 
the  Seiretary  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  appeared  before  the 
Appropi  iations  Subcommittee.  It  was 
the  sub.  ect  of  some  rather  intense  fol- 
lowup  li  itters  requesting  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Secretary  before  the  sub- 
commitiee.  It  was  at  that  time,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  that  the  adminis- 
tration ndicated  that  it  had  a  plan  on 
this  matter.  The  administration  indi- 
cated t'lat  it  was  expecting  to  agree 
upon  a  health  plan  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  was  only  on  that  assurance 
that  the  subcommittee  withheld  any 
action. 

Of  CO  irse,  the  plan  that  came  forth 
from  Mr.  Stockman  a  little  later  on— 
that  is,  that  the  unemployed  should 
go  aheiid  and  pay  their  own  health 
premiuj  as— was  not  exactly  what  was 
envisioi.ed  by  this  Senator  or,  I  am 
sure,  br  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. S< »,  insofar  as  the  problem  is  con- 
cerned Eind  the  attention  that  should 
be  devdted  to  it,  those  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  wo\J  Id  hope  that  the  matter  would 
not  finl  its  way  onto  this  bill  only  in 
the  serse  that  I  gather  there  still  is 
work  to  be  done  on  it.  Senator  Dole 
and  otliers  with  authorizing  responsi- 


bility are  obviously  going  to  have  to  be 
part  of  the  scenario  of  a  solution.  And, 
again,  I  can  only  implore  my  good 
friend  not  to  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  first  in  5  years,  but, 
rather  to  try  to  work  it  out  in  the  reg- 
ular process.  I  assure  the  Senator  he  is 
going  to  have  my  full  support  on  any 
matter  that  comes  to  this  floor  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  know  very  well  his 
strong  commitment  in  this  area.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  that  there  is  a  broad 
consensus  on  this  program  as  we  are 
working  out  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion—I see  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE),  who  has  been  strongly 
committed  to  this  concept,  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time.  I  had  talked 
to  Senator  Dole  about  it  as  well.  I 
know  of  his  strong  commitment. 

There  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  but  I  think  they 
are  resolvable.  The  advantage  of 
adding  it  on  this  bill  is  to  give  assur- 
ances to  the  States  that  when  we  fi- 
nally work  out  the  authorization  there 
will  be  resources  available  to  move 
right  ahead.  My  concern  about  delay 
is  that  if  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
we  are  able  to  work  out  the  differences 
on  authorizing  legislation  then  we  will 
still  have  to  wait  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  get  the  funds  to  actually  move 
ahead. 

What  we  are  doing  is  talking  about 
several  months  instead  of  perhaps  just 
a  few  weeks. 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
has  been  extremely  active  in  this  area, 
has  been  strongly  committed,  has 
worked  very  hard  both  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  on  the  floor  on  this  issue. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  the  Senator 
could  give  us  some  assurance  that  we 
would  have  the  opportunity,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  get  a  vote  today,  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  vote  on  this  issue 
up  or  down  with  the  Senator's  support 
in  the  very  near  future  so  at  least  we 
can  send  a  very  clear  message  to  the 
States,  and  I  think  most  importantly 
to  the  unemployed,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  wait  an  unreasonable  period 
of  time  before  action  will  be  taken  for 
the  unemployed  who  have  lost  their 
health  care  benefits. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  has 
the  assurance  of  this  Senator,  in  what- 
ever role  he  plays,  that  I  would  sup- 
port him  in  getting  that  kind  of  an  up- 
or-down  vote.  The  Senator  is  also 
going  to  have  my  support  not  just  to 
have  an  up-or-down  vote,  but  against 
any  proposal  that  calls  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  pay  their  own  health  premi- 
ums. That  is  unacceptable.  It  is  to  me, 
it  is  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, so  the  Senator  can  also  rest  as- 
sured that  on  the  substance  of  the 


matter  he  is  going  to  have  the  support 
of  this  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  he  felt  that,  at  least 
on  the  supplemental,  we  would  be  able 
to  give  consideration  to  this  particular 
proposal? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  only  problem 
with  that  is  that  I  do  not  know  if  the 
authorization  is  going  to  be  ready.  I 
really  cannot  respond  with  an  assur- 
ance that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
liver. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  problem 
that  we  are  facing  on  this  issue  is  that 
if  we  do  not  get  it  on  the  supplemen- 
tal, we  may  very  well  not  have  another 
vehicle  on  which  we  are  able  to  get  the 
funds.  That  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with.  As  I  said,  I  do  believe  that  those 
items  of  difference  will  be  worked  out. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  session  go  by 
at  least  without  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  floor  for  us  to  address 
the  issue.  I  want  to  accommodate.  I 
know  the  good  faith  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  am  not  trying  to 
press  him  unduly.  He  knows  the  way 
the  clock  runs,  he  knows  the  workings 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
he  also  knows  that  we  only  have  a  lim- 
ited number  of  vehicles  on  which  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  address  this 
issue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  the  majori- 
ty leader,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  majori- 
ty leader  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  party. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  give  that  kind  of 
definite  assurance.  The  Senator  has 
my  assurance,  that  in  whatever  role  I 
play  in  the  process,  he  will  have  my 
vote. 

Now,  that  is  as  much  as  I  can  do.  I 
cannot  speak  for  anyone  else. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine.  With  those 
assurances,  Mr.  President,  being  what 
they  are— and  I  believe  they  are  seri- 
ous and  important  ones— I  will  indi- 
cate now  that  I  would  offer  this  with 
Senator  Riegle  on  the  supplemental, 
and  hopefully  with  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  work  out  the  differences 
in  those  authorizing  bills  prior  to  that 
time  smd  that  we  csjn.  have  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
about  a  vote.  I  must  say  I  know  the 
Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  very 
strong  vote  in  favor  by  three-quarters 
of  the  Senate  on  this  issue  several 
months  ago  on  an  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  I  see  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time.  The  will  of  the  Senate  is 
clear  on  this  issue,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  real  travesty  if  we  should 
recess  this  year  without  addressing  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  I  ask  if  the  amendment  could 
be  put  aside  temporarily  so  that  my 


cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
would  be  able  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment on  it  before  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder,  since  we 
are  almost  at  the  point  of  concluding 
the  bill,  if  the  Senator  would  be  good 
enough  to  withdraw  the  amendment.  I 
assure  the  Senator  I  will  keep  things 
open  as  long  as  I  can  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  leave  it  that  way?  If  the 
time  comes  for  the  final  passage,  I 
would  certainly  respect  the  actions  of 
the  floor  manager  on  it  and  withdraw 
it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  I  would  ask  that 
it  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  dire 
consequences  of  the  recent  recession, 
the  Nation's  worst  in  postwar  years, 
has  been  the  loss  of  health  care  cover- 
age for  the  families  of  millions  of  un- 
employed Americans.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  nearly 
11  million  Americans  foimd  them- 
selves without  health  care  coverage  by 
the  end  of  last  year,  as  a  result  of  pro- 
longed high  unemployment.  With  un- 
employment projections  at  9  percent 
or  more  through  the  end  of  1984,  this 
state  of  affairs  will  not  soon  improve. 

By  a  vote  of  90  to  9,  this  body  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  my  col- 
league on  and  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Mr.  Dole,  to  au- 
thorize $225  million  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  for 
health  care  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  President,  this  was  one  of 
the  more  emphatic  displays  of  biparti- 
sanship in  this  Congress.  When  the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  came  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  however,  it  failed  to 
provide  the  funds  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  the  $225  million  in 
actual  funding  to  the  States  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  fiscal  year  1983.  to 
help  fund  their  efforts  to  provide  basic 
health  care  to  unemployed  Americans 
and  their  families.  My  amendment  was 
approved  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  75 
to  23. 

This  commitment  must  be  sustained 
in  1984.  Without  it,  the  families  of 
America's  jobless  are  in  danger  of 
being  denied  the  most  basic  health 
care.  Hospitals,  health  centers,  and 
other  health  providers  will  not— 
indeed,    cannot — continue    to    absorb 


the  costs  of  health  care  for  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  unable  to  pay  their 
bills. 

Estimates  in  this  area  are,  at  best, 
somewhat  tenuous.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  however,  has  reported 
that  more  than  10.7  million  Americans 
lost  their  health  insurance  since  De- 
cember 1982.  Of  that  number,  7.4  mil- 
lion had  lost  their  jobs.  Of  these  7.4 
million,  5.3  million  lost  health  insur- 
ance coverage  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  their  being  involuntarily  dis- 
charged, without  fault,  for  their  jobs. 
Such  are  the  wages,  the  harsh  wages, 
of  the  cruel  recession  of  1981-82. 

This  legislation,  this  amendment,  is 
necessary.  It  is  timely.  The  program 
has  the  strongest  support  in  this  body. 
I  hope  that  this  simple  amendment- 
insuring  that  the  funding  will  be  avail- 
able when  the  final  legislation  is  en- 
acted on  a  permanent  basis— will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  indicated  re- 
peatedly in  the  past,  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  health  benefits  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  one  agreed  to  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Progress  is  being  made  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  product  of  those  dis- 
cussions will  be  a  better  proposal. 

However  regardless  of  the  specifics 
of  the  bill  it  is  vital  that  we  find  a  way 
to  finance  these  new  costs. 

A  spending  program,  no  matter  how 
laudable,  must  not  simply  add  to  the 
deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  every 
intention  of  working  with  his  col- 
leagues to  find  a  method  we  can  all 
agree  to  that  will  provide  the  financ- 
ing necessary.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
will  of  course  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  appropriations  that 
will  also  be  necessary  should  a  pro- 
gram be  enacted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  WEICKER,  has  agreed  to 
work  with  us  to  assure  that  the  appro- 
priated funds  will  be  made  available. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  support  demonstrated  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body  in  a 
program  of  health  benefits  for  the  un- 
employed. When  the  time  comes  I  am 
sure  that  agreement  can  be  reached  by 
both  financing  and  appropriations. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
is  certainly  one  option  we  can  consider 
for  any  appropriations  provision. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Is  there  objection  to 


temporarily  setting  the  amendment 
aside? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  was  not  privy  to  what  just 
transpired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  there  objection  to  set- 
ting aside  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  temporarily  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2286 

(Purpose;  To  appropriate  funds  to  the 
Public  Health  Emergency  Fund) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2286. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCY  FUND 

For  the  F>ublic  Health  Emergency  Fund 
established  under  section  319(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $30,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  simple  and  direct  matter 
which  I  hope  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom 
and  indeed  in  its  compassion,  will  find 
itself  able  to  accept. 

The  amendment  provides  the  public 
health  emergency  fund  with  its  full 
authorization  of  $30  million.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  have  this  money  available  for 
health  emergencies.  The  legislative 
history  is  a  simple  one.  Congress  ap- 
proved authorization  for  the  public 
health  emergency  fund  without  oppo- 
sition on  July  28,  1983. 

President  Reagan  signed  the  meas- 
ure into  law  on  July  13.  The  bill  ap- 
proved was  that  of  Representative 
Henry  Waxman  of  California,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  Senator  Cranston  and  I  had 
cosponsored  a  companion  measure. 

The  need  for  these  emergency  funds 
is  as  evident  as  the  need  for  similar 
funds  in  similar  areas.  We  had  this  ex- 
perience before,  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
infectious  disease  known  as  legion- 
naire's disease,  a  wholly  new  phenome- 
non not  theretofore  encountered,  mys- 
terious, threatening,  baffling,  and  as- 
sociated with  a  particular  group  of 
persons,  a  particular  place,  a  fine  hotel 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter), 
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will  recall  It  was  an  event  which  led.  I 
believe,  to  the  hotel  being  closed 

In  order  to  find  funds  with  which  to 
respond  tb  the  emergency,  to  the  epi- 
demic, the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta  was  forced  to  divert  money 
from  typhus  fever  research,  from  the 
development  of  new  drugs  for  leprosy, 
from  heplititls  and  brucellosis  vaccine 
trials,  for  research  on  Lassa  fever  and 
Elbola  viruses,  and  a  whole  range  of 
scientific  matters  then  in  progress. 

There  viere  many  problems  of  a  kind 
that  required  continuity  and  that 
could  not  be  stopped  halfway  and 
piclted  up!  at  a  later  time,  as  one  might 
stop  builriing  a  house  or  a  bridge. 
These  ar^  ongoing  studies  in  living  or- 
ganisms, land  to  break  them  is  fre- 
quently to  lose  much  of  the  research. 

We  havfe  an  exactly  comparable  situ- 
ation today  in  the  current  epidemic  of 
acquired  I  immunity  deficiency  syn- 
drome, w&iich  has  struck  the  Nation 
with  an  edge  of  terror,  some  communi- 
ties mor«^  than  others,  some  groups 
more  thaii  others,  but  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  an  epidemic.  It  is  equally 
characteifstic  of  one  to  arouse  in  the 
public  gteat  anxieties,  especially  in 
those  eaily  stages  of  a  fatal  ailment 
from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  re- 
covery, as  indeed  for  the  moment 
there  do«  not  appear  to  be  any  known 
recovery4-certainly  no  recovery  that 
could  be '  associated  with  treatment— 
from  this!  particular  sjmdrome. 

I  think  it  does  not  defy  the  gods  in 
such  maters  to  suggest  that  in  the 
normal  ourse  of  science,  our  doctors, 
our  epid«  miologists.  and  our  research- 
ers will  f  nd  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  find  a  way  to  block  it,  prevent  it. 
or  cure  i1 .  What  they  need  are  the  re- 
sources V )  do  so. 

They  lire  even  diverting  resources 
from  other  programs  which,  if  not  as 
urgent,  lire  certainly  important  and 
valid;  anl  they  would  not  have  to  do 
so  if  we  did  no  more  than  fund  the 
public  hitalth  emergency  fund  at  the 
level  autiorized.  which  is  $30  million. 

Mr.  Pr(  sident.  Mr.  James  Bloom.  Ex- 
ecutive C  If f icer  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Con  ;rol.  argues: 

The  Pu>lic  Health  Service  needs  a  new 
way  to  cl<al  with  emergencies  such  as  Le- 
gionnaire! disease  or  AIDS,  because  *  *  * 
supplemei  ital  appropriations  take  too  long. 

This  is  a  responsible  public  servant, 
in  the  Pi  iblic  Health  Service,  asking  us 
to  do  wlat  we  have  done  in  authoriz- 
ing and  massing  H.R.  2713  earlier  this 
year.  I  n  ow  ask  that  we  fund  it.  and  I 
hope  I  might  have  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  managers  of  this  meas- 
lu-e. 

I  do  n  )t  Itnow  that  I  need  continue 
this  dis<  ussion.  save  to  state  that  I 
have  siimitted  the  measure  in  re- 
sponse .0  a  "dear  colleague"  letter 
that  is  iigned  by  Senators  Cranston. 
KzNNEDV,  TsoNGAs,  Glenn.  and  HOL- 
UNGS.  Since  they  have  joined  me  in 
the  lett<  r.  I  am  sure  they  wish  to  be 
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listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
"dear  colleague"  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  3,  1983. 
Dear  Colleague:  This  week,  the  Senate 
will  consider  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education.  We  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  the  Public  Health 
Emergency  Fund  with  its  full  authorization 
of  $30  million. 

Congress  established  this  fund  this  past 
summer  to  improve  the  nation's  ability  to 
respond  to  public  health  emergencies,  by 
creating  a  permanent  fund  of  $30  million  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Both  Houses  approved  the 
legislation  without  opposition,  and  the 
President  signed  it  on  July  13.  The  need  for 
the  fund  has  not  diminished  since  then. 

For  too  many  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reacted  to  crises  such  as  Legion- 
naire's disease,  toxic  shock  syndrome,  and 
AIDS  by  asking  a  range  of  agencies  to  moni- 
tor, research,  and  eradicate  the  disease. 
None  of  these  agencies— the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration— has  a  discretionary 
budget  adequate  to  deal  with  a  full-scale 
public  health  crisis.  Therefore,  agency 
heads  must  divert  funds  from  other  impor- 
tant, if  only  slightly  less  immediate,  re- 
search projects. 

The  actions  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  1976,  when  Legionnaire's  disease 
frightened  the  country,  demonstrate  this 
problem.  In  order  to  respond  swiftly  to  the 
outbreak,  the  CDC  was  forced  to 
Delay  typhus  fever  research  two  years. 
Delay  development  of  new  drugs  for  lepro- 
sy for  two  years. 

Cancel  hepatitis  and  brucellosis  vaccine 
trials. 

Discontinue  permanently  a  birth  defects 
monitoring  program. 

Delay  research  on  deadly  Lassa  fever  and 
Ebola  viruses  for  five  months. 

Curtail  a  maternal-child  meningococcal 
vaccine  study. 

During  that  and  similar  crises,  other  agen- 
cies have  been  forced  to  practice  such  forms 
of  triage. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  utilize  resources 
where  they  are  most  needed,  but  we  never- 
theless oppose  the  practice  of  pitting  vital 
public  health  programs  against  one  another. 
Sudden  cutbacks  in  ongoing  research  pro- 
grams create  great  inefficiencies  associated 
with  high  shutdown  and  start-up  costs.  The 
Public  Health  Emergency  Fund  obviates  the 
need  to  divert  funds  from  ongoing  programs 
by  creating  a  pool  of  resources  to  be  distrib- 
uted expeditiously  in  times  of  emergency. 
James  Bloom,  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  put  it  this  way: 
"The  Public  Health  Service  needs  a  new 
way  to  deal  with  emergencies  such  as  Le- 
gionnaire's disease  or  AIDS,  because  .  .  . 
supplemental  appropriations  take  too  long." 


We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  Join  us  in 
supporting  this  much  needed  appropriation 
for  the  Public  Health  Emergency  Fund.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  wish  to  cosponsor 
this  amendment,  please  contact  Bob  Gilbert 
of  Senator  Moynihan's  staff  at  x4-4451. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Paul  Tsongas. 

Fritz  Hollings. 

d.  p.  moynihah. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

John  Glenn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  continue  a  discussion 
which  I  believe  has  met  with  a  certain 
favor  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  his  response. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  earlier  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  our  distin- 
guished managers  on  the  public  health 
and  emergency  fund,  is  absent  today. 
He  has  asked  me  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  statement 
that  he  would  have  made  had  he  been 
present.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this    statement    be    printed    in    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  S.  1226,  legislation  that 
I,  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Tsongas),  introduced  on  May 
5,  1983,  to  create  the  public  health 
emergency  fund,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  to  appropriate  the  full  author- 
ized level  of  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  to  implement  the  fund.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  enacted  to  es- 
tablish the  public  health  emergency 
fund,  H.R.  2713— to  which  S.  1226  was 
a  companion  bill— had  very  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress.  On 
June  13,  1983,  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  without  opposition.  In  the 
Senate,  the  bill  was  cleared  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  for  expe- 
dited action,  and  on  Jime  28.  1983.  it 
was  passed  without  opposition.  On 
July  13.  1983.  at  the  urging  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  despite  prior  opposition 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  the  measure  into 
law  as  Public  Law  98-49.  This  law  au- 
thorizes the  creation  of  a  permanent 
contingency  fund  in  the  Treasury  to 
be  available  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion into  the  cause,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  diseases  or  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  present 
public  health  emergencies. 

This  measure  was  critically  needed 
in  order  to  help  remedy  a  serious  and 
dangerous  inadequacy  in  our  Nation's 


health  system— the  lack  of  any  coordi- 
nated Federal  mechanism  for  dealing 
expeditiously  and  effectively  with 
large-scale  public  health  emergencies 
that  occur  suddenly  and  require  imme- 
diate action.  The  need  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  be  better  prepared  to  protect 
the  public's  health  against  new  and 
sudden  disease  outbreaks  Is  a  lesson 
that  the  Nation  has  finally  learned 
the  hard  way,  through  the  current 
AIDS  crisis  and  other  recent  emergen- 
cy situations.  Let  us  not.  by  failing  to 
provide  the  appropriation  necessary 
actually  to  establish  the  fund,  reveal 
an  inability  to  learn  that  lesson. 

Mr.  President,  a  public  health  emer- 
gency carmot  be  planned  for.  The  cost 
for  its  control,  which  can  be  substan- 
tial, carmot  be  calculated  in  advance 
and  incorporated  into  an  agency's 
fiscal  year  budget.  Without  a  contin- 
gency fund  and  coordinated  efforts  to 
respond  to  such  emergencies,  the  only 
way  for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  react  to  these  prob- 
lems is  the  same  way  it  has  continual- 
ly proposed  to  react  to  the  AIDS 
crisis— by  siphoning  off  resources  from 
other  research  areas  and  public  health 
programs  to  which  the  same  immedia- 
cy may  not  attach  but  that  are  equally 
important  in  protecting  the  health  of 
our  Nation's  citizens.  When  those 
other  resources  cannot  be  found  and 
diverted  quickly,  we  experience  dan- 
gerous delays  in  our  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  diseases  that  can  rapidly 
cause  widespread  suffering  and  death. 
The  kind  of  immediate  Federal  re- 
sponse that  would  be  made  possible  by 
the  fimd  could  help  us  to  control 
future  public  health  emergencies 
much  faster  and  more  effectively  than 
we  have  been  able  to  deal  with  AIDS 
and,  hence,  save  more  lives  and  spare 
more  individuals  and  families  great 
suffering. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  In  order  to  help  Insure 
that  our  Government  will  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  situations  such 
as  the  AIDS  crisis  has  presented,  by 
providing  standby  contingency  fund- 
ing to  be  used  for  research  and  investi- 
gation necessary  to  protect  the  public 
in  times  of  public  health  emergen- 
cics.A 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  bill  Includes  a 
total  of  $41.6  million,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  the  House  level  for  AIDS.  I 
can  go  right  dovm  the  checklist  as  to 
what  has  been  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Obviously,  nobody  wants  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  whereby,  given 
an  amendment  such  as  that  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  they  would  be  on  record  as 
voting  against  any  of  the  emergencies 
which  can  occur  from  time  to  time. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  in  no  way  look 


upon  his  objective  negatively.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  I 
have  asked  everybody  else  on  this 
floor,  to  please  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  a  bill.  The  very  area  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  concerned 
with  is  one  of  those  areas  where  we  in 
the  Senate  have  fashioned  amounts 
much  larger  than  the  administration 
requested  and  larger  than  the 
amounts  included  in  the  House  bill. 

I  do  not  wsmt  to  pretend  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  stands  a  good  chance  in 
conference,  in  light  of  what  is  already 
in  the  Senate  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  is  going  to  happen,  first  of  all.  Is 
that  the  House  Is  going  to  shoot  at  me, 
and  then  the  administration  Is  going 
to  shoot  at  me,  just  on  what  we  al- 
ready have  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  never  seen 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  In  the 
least  perturbed  by  that  prospect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  the  pros- 
pect of  being  shot  at  that  bothers  me. 
It  is  just  that  I  concur  with  the  sub- 
stance and  sentiments  as  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  but  in  taking  this  amendment, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  do,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  Impression  that  it  is 
something  on  which  I  will  prevail. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  ask  any- 
thing more  than  a  good-faith  effort  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  That  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  I  thank 
him  for  his  generosity.  We  will  try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  (No.  2286)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2287 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  $16,000,000  for 
special  projects  relating  to  excellence  in 
education  under  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Tson- 
gas, and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2287. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  41.  line  2.  beginning  with 
"$528,367,000"  strike  out  through  line  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'$544,367,000:  Provided,  That  $466,655,000 
to  carry  out  the  State  block  grant  program 
authorized  under  chapter  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1,  1984,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985:  Provided  further, 
That  $44,765,000  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  on  October  1,  1983:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
second  sentence  of  section  563(a)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  $16,000,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  for  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  2  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  for 
projects  relating  to  excellence  in  education 
under  which  (1)  individual  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  a  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  pursuing  excellence  in  education 
may  carry  out  programs  of  excellence  in 
conjunction  with  school  principals,  school 
teachers,  parents,  and  business  concerns  In 
the  locality;  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  500  so- 
cioeconomically  and  geographically  repre- 
sentative local  educational  agencies  are  se- 
lected for  awards  not  to  exceed  $40,000  to 
carry  out  individual  school  excellence  pro- 
grams, based  on  the  potential  of  such 
schools  to  experiment  with  standards  of 
quality  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessful Innovative  activities:". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  based  on  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  that 
we  sent  to  all  of  the  Members.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  award  grants  to 
up  to  500  individual  schools  for  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  education. 

The  bin  I  Introduced  on  June  29, 
1983,  the  Excellence  in  Education  Act, 
was  introduced  at  the  same  time  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  Goodling.  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  House. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  us  in 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  momentum  that  was  created  by 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education.  That 
report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  clearly 
stated  that  we  need  to  address  the 
shortcomings  of  our  educational 
system. 

What  I  have  In  mind  in  Introducing 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
recognize  and  reward  those  school  dis- 
tricts across  America  that  are  working 
to  eliminate  excessive  electives,  like 
bachelor  living,  to  toughen  high 
school  graduation  requirements;  those 
principals  that  Improve  their  discipli- 
nary procedures;  those  teachers  that 
incorporate  new  technologies  Into  the 
curriculum  and  demand  more  home 
work;  and  those  students  who  are 
striving  to  achieve  excellence. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  In  Education,  "A 
National  Risk,"  was  released  5  full 
months  ago.  To  date,  I  must  tell  you, 
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Mr.  President  that  we  In  Congress 
have  don€  next  to  nothing  in  response 
to  the  chiillenge  issued  to  us  by  that 
Commission.  The  Nation  Is  still  at  risk. 
Young  people  have  entered  another 
school  yeir  and  we  are  still  just  talk- 
ing about  doing  something— no  pro- 
grams hai^e  been  authorized;  and  no 
money  has  been  appropriated;  and  no 
other  actiDn  Is  anticipated  in  the  near 
future. 

This  amendment,  which  I  offer  on 
behalf  of 'myself  and  Senator  Chafee, 
Senator  T^ongas,  and  Senator  Moyni- 
HAM  is,  I  believe  going  to  put  Congress 
on  record  I  as  taking  an  important  step 
to  maintain  the  momentixmi  for  im- 
proving omr  schools. 

Let  me  [point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  thia  is  not  a  budget-busting 
amendment.  The  total  authorization 
for  this  amendment  is  just  $16  million. 
I  ask  tha^  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
therefore  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  insofar  as  the  at- 
tention tl  at  he  has  paid  toward  educa- 
tion in  al  of  its  aspects,  I  might  add. 

I  only  lope  that  in  this  situation, 
which  is  I  lot  authorized,  we  could  con- 
tinue to  fl  ork  together  to  get  the  max- 
imum nui  iber  of  dollars,  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  ab  olutely  correct.  We  can  have 
report  alter  report  out  there,  but 
unless  there  are  dollars  to  do  some- 
thing abiiut  what  the  issues  of  the 
report  rai  ses,  then  it  has  all  been  to  no 
avail. 

The  Sei  lator  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  jducation.  and  I  truly  mean 
that  in  the  sense  of  our  own  party 
where  soi  aetimes  the  going  is  not  that 
easy  on  this  particular  issue.  He  has 
always  be  en  a  valued  ally. 

These  are  rather  large  moneys 
again,  and  I  hope  again  that  he  will 
continue  his  interest.  They  will  have 
my  suppoirt. 

I  hope  ihat  this  matter  would  not  be 
resolved  i  .t  this  particular  time  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HIINZ.  I  gather  that  what  my 
friend  f r  )m  Connecticut  is  saying  is 
that  he  s  tired  of  making  the  same 
speech  altout  add-ons  to  this  bill  that 
he  has  b€  en  making  all  day. 

Mr.  Wl  ;iCKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  indeed  my  patience  is  wear- 
ing thin,  |not  in  the  sense  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  but  just  to  the  fact 
that  an  lawful  lot  of  Senators  here 
have  beei »  very  decent  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  subordinating  their  par- 
ticular Irterest  to  the  overall  good  of 
getting  a  bill,  and  indeed  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  himself  on  other 
amendm(  nts  which  he  wanted  to  offer 
has  play*  d  in  that  role. 

I  hope  he  could  continue  to  do  this 
and  give  us  a  shot  at  coming  forth 
with  an  c  riginal  work  product. 

So  I  do  not  mean  to  be  short  at  all 
with  the  Senator.  And  believe  me  I  be- 


lieve just  as  strongly  as  he  does  in  the 
subject  matter  he  has  placed  before 
the  Senate. 
Yet  I  hope  that  he  would  back  off. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  debate  much  fur- 
ther. I  do  want  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand exactly  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  He  has  a  very 
difficult  job  here  trying  to  make  sure 
that  we  in  fact  enact  an  appropriation 
for  Labor  and  HHS  for  the  first  time 
in  5  years,  and  I  wish  to  help  him  do 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  any 
amendment  that  is  going  to  get  in  the 
way  of  doing  that.  I  want  him  to  un- 
derstand that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expect  we  are 
going  to  have  another  opportunity  in 
the  very  near  future  to  debate  this 
amendment  and  vote  on  it.  That  op- 
portunity should  arise  when  we  take 
up  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  the  early  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, which  I  am  told  the  House  is 
marking  up  today. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  that 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
up  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  cannot  wait 
for  this  famous  supplemental  to  come 
down  the  road. 

No,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  have  a  feeling  it  could  very 
well  be  bigger  than  the  bill  itself  that 
we  have  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
right  now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  size  of  that  supple- 
mental, but  I  do  know  that  our  leader- 
ship has  stated  its  intention  of  bring- 
ing that  bill  up  immediately  after  we 
return  on  October  17. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  repeat  that  as  far  as  I 
know  that  is  a  definite  plan  of  the 
leadership  and  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  back  away 
from  it. 

Is  that  not  his  understanding  as 
well? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  true. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
now  direct  his  attention,  however,  to 
getting  the  authorization  through  on 
this  and  hopefully  that  they  will  come 
together  at  the  time  the  supplemental 
is  here  and  be  supportive  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Of  course,  this  amend- 
ment as  drawn  carries  with  it  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  this 
issue  next  comes  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  suspect  it  may  very  well  be  on 
the  supplemental,  that  this  will  be  an 
amendment  that  they  can  support.  I 
put  my  colleagues  on  notice  in  that 
regard  and  I  solicit  their  support. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut at  that  time  will  be  in  a  position  to 
support  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  be  contin- 
ued to  be  laid  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2288 

(Purpose:  To  provide  training,  relocation, 
and  job  search  funds  under  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Moyni- 
HAN,  Heinz,  Bradley,  Specter,  Glenn, 
Levin,    Tsongas,    Riegle,    and    Metz- 

ENBAUM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH),  for  himself,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Riegle. 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2288. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  25,  after  •'$22,500,000." 
insert  the  following:  "together  with 
$29,700,000  which  shall  be  available  only  for 
sections  236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  for  necessary  related  adminis- 
trative expenses,". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  Congress  enacted  the  exten- 
sion of  the  coffee,  international  coffee 
agreement  and  a  part  of  that  bill  was 
an  amendment  which  extended  for  2 
years  the  authorization  for  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  for  this 
fiscal  year  is  about  $100  million. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  consists  of  a  program  for 
firms  impacted  by  imports  and  also  a 
program  for  employees. 

The  employees  program  consists  of 
benefits  paid  to  the  employees  and 
also  a  training  component. 

The  training  component  is  an  enti- 
tlement program. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  relating  to  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program.  At  one 
point  I  had  intended  to  offer  two 
amendments  that  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  The  first  amendment  would 
have  provided  $40  million  to  fund  ben- 
efits for  trade  impacted  workers  under 
the  TAA  program.  This  amount  was 
the  level  estimated  by  the  CBO,  based 
on  congressional  reauthorization  of 
the  TAA  program  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
amendment  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
Once  the  extension  of  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  is  signed 
into  law,  the  administration  will  be  ob- 
ligated to  seek  a  supplemental  to  cover 
these  mandatory  benefits. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  understand  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  prior 
to  the  time  that  additional  funds  are 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  bene- 
fits portion  of  the  TAA  program,  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  payment  of 
these  benefits  under  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  portion  of  the  employee  part  of 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  is  the 
training  portion  of  the  program.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  training  portion 
is  $26  million  for  this  year  and  then  an 
additional  $3.7  million  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

So  this  amendment  is  for  $29.7  mil- 
lion for  training  and  for  administrla- 
tion  of  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reauthorization  was  worked  out  last 
week  after  considerable  discussion 
within  the  Finance  Committee  and 
also  between  myself.  Senator  Dole. 
and  Mr.  Stockman,  and  Mr.  Stockman 
said  at  that  time  that  if  the  reauthor- 
ization was  at  present  level  he  would 
recommend  that  the  President  sign 
the  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  President  either  has  already 
signed  the  bill  or  will  sign  the  bill. 
Therefore,  this  appropriation  of  $29.7 
million  is  simply  to  provide  the  funds 
to  do  what  we  agreed  to  do  last  Friday. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  importance  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  We  are  asking  for 
$29.7  million  for  worker  retraining  as- 
sociated with  loss  of  jobs  due  to  im- 
ports. Need  I  mention  that  in  recent 
years,  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  jobs 
because  of  imports.  Last  year,  we  reg- 
istered the  highest  merchandise  trade 
deficit  in  history,  a  staggering  $36  bil- 
lion. According  to  Martin  Feldstein, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Advisers,  the  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  will  soar  to  over 
$70  billion  for  1983,  and  to  $100  billion 
for  1984. 

There  is  a  rough  rule  recently  stated 
by  Alfred  Eckes.  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  that 
for  every  billion-dollar  increase  in  the 
trade  deficit,  25,000  job  opportunities 
are  lost.  If  the  trade  deficit  increases 
to  $100  billion  for  1984,  it  will  mean 
that  1.5  million  U.S.  job  opportunities 


will  have  disappeared  over  the  period 
1982-84.  At  its  peak  in  1980,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  provided  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  benefits  to  530,000  workers. 
Today,  we  debate  whether  or  not  to  in- 
crease funding  by  $29.7  million.  I 
argue  that  the  least  we  can  do  for 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  is  to  appropriate  this 
$29.7  million  for  retraining. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tokyo  round  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
the  last  great  achievement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
took  place  because  the  American  labor 
movement  kept  its  long  commitment 
to  trade  matters  by  supporting  a  low- 
ering of  tariff  barriers.  The  labor 
movement  agreed  to  the  expansion  of 
trade,  knowing  that  their  individual 
members  would  be  protected  from  the 
consequences  of  governmental  trade 
decisions  by  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program. 

We  pledged  to  American  workers 
that  we  would  help  trade  adjustment 
assistance.  With  the  support  of  labor, 
we  negotiated  and  later  passed  in  law 
the  Tokyo  round  of  trade  negotiations. 
We  have  scarcely  kept  our  side  of  the 
bargain.  TAA  is  a  shell  of  the  program 
it  once  was. 

But  at  least  some  modicum  of  good 
faith  must  be  shown.  We  must  insure 
that  the  funding  for  retraining  is  pro- 
vided. I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  sponsoring  his 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment.  A  comprehensive 
and  effective  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  is  an  essential  element 
of  a  free  trade  policy.  As  I  have  said 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past, 
any  healthy,  growing  economy  is  going 
to  produce  change,  and  our  competing 
in  an  international  free  market  envi- 
ronment will  accelerate  such  change 
by  exposing  domestic  producers  to  for- 
eign competitors.  Sometimes  such  for- 
eign competitors  have  unfair  advan- 
tages—their products  are  dumped  in 
this  country  or  they  benefit  from  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Sometimes  their 
government,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
helps  them  by  effectively  preventing 
our  access  to  their  markets,  denying  us 
reciprocity.  Sometimes  we  are  faced 
with  foreign  producers  that  have  a 
comparative  advantage. 

Of  course  in  cases  of  unfair  advan- 
tage we  should  fight  for  our  free 
market  principles  and  for  reciprocity. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  reciprocity 
bill,  and  the  House  is  presently  work- 
ing on  a  trade  law  reform  bill.  But  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  competition  is 
fair  or  unfair  we  must  also  recognize 
the  change  it  will  induce  in  the  United 


States  and  the  victims  it  will  create  In 
the  form  of  lost  jobs,  closed  factories, 
and  displaced  workers.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  such  victims— both  busi- 
ness and  workers— because  It  Is  our 
trade  policy  that  has  produced  them 
and  because  it  makes  good  economic 
sense  to  help  them  either  adjust  to  the 
competition  through  revitallzatlon  or 
find  new  jobs  through  retraining. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  adjustment 
assistant  program  that  has  been  In 
place  for  the  last  several  years  has  not 
been  as  effective  as  we  would  like.  In 
part  this  Is  due  to  deficiencies  In  the 
statute.  In  part  to  deficiencies  in  pro- 
gram administration,  and  In  part  due 
to  the  Inherent  difficulties  of  promot- 
ing successful  adjustment.  Qualifying 
industries  tend  to  be  old.  severely 
import-Impacted,  poorly  located,  and 
in  dire  straits  economically.  Affected 
workers  frequently  have  few  other 
local  employment  options  but  also 
have  family  ties  and  commitments 
that  discourage  moving  to  other  lo- 
cales. In  some  sectors,  such  as  steel, 
pride  In  a  difficult,  demanding  job  and 
the  pay  that  goes  with  it  are  also  dis- 
incentives to  adjustment. 

All  these  factors  have  combined  to 
produce  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  pro- 
gram over  the  past  2  years,  led  primar- 
ily by  the  administration.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  Its  zeal  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram. It  not  only  has  reduced  Its  cost 
by  well  over  80  percent— which  would 
have  fallen  substantially  anyway  due 
to  the  decline  In  auto  worker  peti- 
tions—they  so  narrowed  eligibility  as 
to  prevent  almost  everyone  from  quali- 
fying. Several  of  us,  led  by  Senators 
DANFORTH  and  Moynihan,  succeeded 
in  postponing  the  Implementation  of 
the  worst  of  these  requirements  but 
numerous  other  changes  were  imple- 
mented. 

Last  week  the  Finance  Committee 
saved  this  program  by  reporting  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  two  additional 
years.  The  Congress  has  sent  that  bill 
to  the  President,  and  I  hope  he  wiU 
sign  It.  We  were  given  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  prior  to  our 
action  last  week. 

On  the  merits  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  expanded  program.  I  have 
been  fighting  for  such  a  broader  pro- 
gram since  1977  when  I  first  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  reform  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  One  of  my  frus- 
trations over  the  past  6  years  has  been 
the  regular  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  basic,  elemental  justice  to 
those  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
Imports.  Unfortunately,  last  week  the 
administration  made  clear  once  again 
Its  determination  to  veto  any  program 
other  than  a  simple  extension  of  cur- 
rent law.  I  regret  that  decision  and 
oppose  it  as  much  now  as  I  have  for 
the  past  6  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
reality   that  must   be   acknowledged. 
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and  I  sum>orted  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  obtain  as  much  as  it 
could  with  this  program  because  it  is 
so  Importiuit  to  my  State. 

Over  tl^  years  over  124.000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  Have  received  benefits  under 
the  trad^  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram sinde  1975,  more  than  any  State 
except  Michigan  and  Ohio.  At  present, 
due  to  the  continuing  crisis  in  the 
steel  industry— just  under  100.000 
people  in  the  steel  industry  are  still 
laid  off— this  program  provides  signifi- 
cant benefits  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  con- 
tinuation, Is  essential.  And  so  is  a  suffi- 
cient levefl  of  funding  to  make  the  pro- 
gram metuiingful.  WhUe  the  benefits 
part  of  tie  program  is  an  entitlement, 
training  tooney  is  not.  and  we  need  to 
insure  tmt  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able to  provide  retraining  for  all  those 
that  apply  for  it  under  this  program. 
In  past  Vears,  particularly  1982  and 
1983,  soiie  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram eliible  for  retraining  have  been 
denied  it Ibecause  of  insufficient  funds. 
CBO  estimates  that  $66  miUion  will  be 
needed"  ill  fiscal  year  1984  to  meet  the 
demand  for  benefits  and  training 
money  under  this  program,  and  this 
amendm(!nt.  therefore,  is  offered  to 
insure  tliat  the  necessary  funds  are 
approprii  ited. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  close 
with  a  comment  on  an  argument  we 
have  been  hearing  lately  with  regard 
to   this   program— that   it   should   be 
eliminate  because  workers  who  lose 
their  jotts  because  of  imports  should 
not  be  t'eated  differently  than  those 
who   los;   their   jobs   for   any   other 
reason.  This  is  an  argimient  that  ig- 
nores bo  ;h  history  and  economic  reali- 
ty and  n  ;eds  to  be  attacked  vigorously. 
Prom  I  he  standpoint  of  history,  the 
awijustmcnt  assistance  program  exists 
as  an  ii  tegral  part  of  our  coimtry's 
free   trade   policy.   Implicit   in   every 
trade  bfll  we  have  considered  since 
1962  has  been  the  tradeoff  between  a 
free  trade  policy  of  lowered  barriers 
and  the  costs  that  policy  creates  in  in- 
creased unemployment   in   industries 
that  car  not  survive  the  foreign  compe- 
tition. Ii  I  order  to  obtain  support  for  a 
free  tra<  le  policy— the  only  policy  that 
over  thii  long  term  makes  sense  for 
any  economy— the  Congress  has  con- 
sistentljl   opted   to   provide   funds   to 
help  th<!  victims  of  that  policy.  To  do 
otherwi!  le  at  this  point  is  to  renege  on 
that    bargain,    and,    in   fact,    to    give 
America's  workers  nothing  to  ask  for 
but  pur( !  protection  and  nowhere  to  go 
for  it  tut  the  Congress.  Those  who 
would  d  istroy  this  program  ignore  the 
likely     jonsequences    on    our    trade 
policy  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing 1  unemployment. 

Promjan  economic  standpoint,  there 
are  ofte|n  special  characteristics  of  the 
import-Impacted  unemployed.  They 
are  more  often  than  not  victims  of 
structui  al  rather  than  cyclical  change, 
meanins  that  training  is  more  impor- 
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tant  because  the  original  job  is  less 
likely  to  return.  They  are  also  often  in 
sectors  heavily  represented  with 
women  and  minorities  or  located  in  se- 
mirural  areas  without  other  nearby 
job  opportunities.  Aside  from  the  huge 
influx  of  auto  workers  in  1980  and 
1981  and  the  current  reliance  of  steel 
workers  on  this  program,  much  of  its 
benefit  over  the  years  has  gone  to 
workers  in  industries  like  textiles  and 
apparel  and  footwear,  where  the  job 
loss  is  clearly  due  to  imports  and  the 
opportunities  for  new  employment  in 
the  same  industry  slim. 

In  short,  the  very  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  job  loss  make  adjust- 
ment more  difficult  and  this  program 
therefore  more  important.  That  is  par- 
ticularly so  since  the  process  in  the 
first  instance  was  begun  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's trade  policy.  As  I  said  earli- 
er, Mr.  President.  I  would  prefer  a 
larger  program  with  a  greater  empha- 
sis on  retraining.  The  administration, 
unfortunately,  would  not  support 
what  is  needed.  Accordingly,  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  has  compromised.  I 
hope  that  now  this  compromise  will 
not  come  to  nothing  because  of  an  ab- 
sence of  funds,  particularly  in  such  a 
modest  amount.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
support  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  ably 
stated  the  case  for  it.  It  is  absolutely 
true  that  the  liberalization  of  our 
trade  laws  in  1974  and  then  again  in 
1979  has  been  contingent  upon  an 
agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
people  whose  jobs  are  at  risk  that  we 
will  protect  them.  Without  our  main- 
taining our  part  of  that  conmiitment 
what  happens  is  that  we  give  those 
workers  no  place  to  go  but  to  ask  for 
pure  protectionism,  and  we  give  them 
no  place  to  go  but  to  this  body  to  ask 
for  it. 

Those  in  the  Senate  who  decry  pro- 
tectionism, as  we  all  do,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, which  also  decries  pro- 
tectionism, should  recognize  it  is 
through  giving  short  shrift  to  pro- 
grams like  trade  adjustment  assistance 
that  it  fans  the  fires  of  protectionism. 
Those  fires,  if  let  loose,  could  consume 
us  juid  a  lot  of  other  people  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri's amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  note  the  role  that  Sena- 
tor Heinz  played  in  putting  together 
the  compromise  agreement  which  was 
enacted  into  law  last  Friday.  I  can  say 
to  the  Senate  that,  but  for  Senator 
Heinz  and  his  effort,  trade  adjustment 
assistance  would  not  have  been  reau- 
thorized. Some  of  us  felt  that  the 
trade  adjustment  program  should  be 
expanded  somewhat  from  what  it  was 
in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
bill,  but  that  was  not  really  a  realistic 
alternative,  and  in  reaching  the  com- 
promise, which  was  essential  in  put- 


ting this  together.  Senator  Heinz 
played  the  key  role  and,  therefore,  for 
what  remains  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, I  am  sure  not  what  Senator 
Heinz  would  like  nor  what  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  would  like,  but  at  least 
something,  but  for  Senator  Heinz 
would  not  have  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  join  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri in  expressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  without 
whom  there  would  not  be  even  this 
budget  measure  which  is  at  least  a  par- 
tial measure  of  compliance  if  not  full 
compliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  good  faith  efforts  on  the 
matter  being  raised  before  the  Senate. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  point 
out  that  this  matter  has  not  been 
raised  before  the  full  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  or  indeed  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
matter  was  raised  before  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  they  indicated  nega- 
tively toward  having  this  amount  on 
this  bill. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  get  here  aaid 
subject  my  colleagues  to  a  roUcall  vote 
which  I  think  would  be  very  unfair  in 
the  sense  of  my  demanding  from  them 
or  asking  them  for  cooperation  in 
trying  to  get  a  bill,  and  have  that 
across,  if  you  will,  from  the  merits  as 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  It  would  be  unfair 
indeed. 

I  think  all  of  us  if  we  can  get  admin- 
istration agreement,  if  it  goes  through 
the  process,  would  support  what  is 
being  asked.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  So  why  get  bogged  down 
and  make  it  dif ficvQt  for  the  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  sense 
of  this  particular  request? 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  as  I  have 
on  items— maybe  even  set  a  new  trend 
in  the  Senate— you  pretty  well  know 
what  is  coming  out  of  conference  and 
what  is  staying  in  the  bill,  and  I  will 
go  ahead  and  take  this  amendment 
and  I  am  going  to  say  it  publicly,  I  am 
plagiarizing  my  good  friend  Russell 
Long.  I  have  a  feeling  it  is  going  to  get 
lost  between  here  and  the  House. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  expe- 
rience with  that.  I  claimed  proprietary 
interest  for  an  amendment  on  one  of 
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our  earlier  appropriations  bill,  the 
emergency  Jobs  bill,  which  involved 
general  revenue  sharing.  Almost  ev- 
erybody in  the  Senate  voted  to  acceler- 
ate revenue  sharing  by  one-quarter,  all 
except  one  person,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Hatfield.  And,  by  golly,  the  Sena- 
tor is  right,  the  amendment  did  drop 
out.  It  dropped  out  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  sup- 
port it. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend, 
with  all  seriousness,  one  of  the  more 
difficult  votes  I  have  had  to  cast,  I 
cast  on  Thursday.  It  dealt  with  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  have  a  program 
which  I  wanted  on  trade  adjustment 
assistance— an  expanded  program  that 
dealt  with  worker  retraining— or 
whether  we  would  have  a  straight  2- 
year  extension.  My  vote  was  cast  in 
favor  of  the  2-year  extension  because 
the  administration,  after  several  of  us 
called  up  Mr.  Stockman,  promised  to 
support  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 
And,  hence,  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
have  a  program  than  a  vetoed  bill  and 
no  program  at  all. 

Now.  I  do  not  really  address  this 
remark  to  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  say  it  really  for  the  benefit  of 
people  downtown.  If  they  do  not  sup- 
port Senator  Danforth's  amendment 
between  here  and  the  conference,  they 
will  be  breaking  faith  with  this  Sena- 
tor and  a  number  of  other  Senators,  I 
think,  as  well.  So  I  want  them  to  hear 
loud  and  clear— I  say  this  not  for  my 
friend's  benefit  but  for  theirs— that 
they  will  have  at  least  one  Senator, 
this  one,  to  settle  with  if  they  back 
away  from  an  arrangement  that  I 
think  in  good  faith  was  made  last 
Thursday. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
a  pretty  clear  statement.  I  hope  the 
Senator  has  better  luck  against  David 
Stocltman  than  he  does  against  me  on 
the  tennis  courts. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
luck  it  will  take,  I  am  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
provide  $29  million  to  fund  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  and  House 
agreed  to  reauthorize  this  program  for 
an  additional  2  years.  I  understand 
that  the  President  will  momentarily 
sign  this  bill  into  law. 

The  money  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  however,  is  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  actually  fund  the 
retraining,  job  search,  and  relocation 
portions  of  this  important  program. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we 
take  such  action. 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  goods 
produced  in  this  country  must  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  products.  Un- 
employment has  not  dropped  below  9 
percent  since  February   1982.  Unem- 


ployment in  the  U.S.  steel  and  auto  in- 
dustries—two basic  industries  which 
have  been  extremely  vulnerable  to  for- 
eign competition— has  been  between 
30  and  40  percent  for  the  same  period. 
Many  of  the  jobs  in  these  industries 
are  simply  gone  forever. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation  we  have 
an  obligation  to  help  these  people  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  U.S. 
trade  policies  and  a  changing  interna- 
tional economy.  We  must  provide 
them  the  tools  that  will  help  them  fill 
the  jobs  of  the  eighties  and  beyond. 

The  amendment  before  us  contains 
the  funds  which  will  enable  us  to  ful- 
fill our  obligation  to  a  great  many 
American  workers. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  indicated  what  should  be  done 
with  this  amendment.  Let  me  say  this: 
I  wish  the  Senators  that  are  its  spon- 
sors good  luck  in  their  quest.  The  au- 
thorization is  there.  The  administra- 
tion supported  the  authorization. 
Now,  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  obvi- 
ously you  support  the  appropriations. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
this  is  something  that  can  be  worked 
out  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunittee  and 
we  could  get  the  necessary  funds 
there.  So  I  accept  the  ^amendment. 
Unless  there  is  any  further  debate  on 
it.  I  move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  aanendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth). 

The  amendment  (No.  2288)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2289 

(Purpose:  To  provide  appropriations  under 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2289. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  49.  between  lines  14  and  IS. 
Insert  the  following: 

For  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  $38,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $18,200,000  of 
which  is  provided  for  construction  and  relat- 
ed costs  of  a  model  sciences  engineering  fa- 
cility at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  and  $20,100,000  of 
which  is  provided  for  construction  and  relat- 
ed costs  of  a  model  high  technology  science 
and  engineering  center  at  Boston  Universi- 
ty. Boston.  Massachusetts,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  721  {a)(2)  and  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  and  the  amount  of  the  grants 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  match- 
ing requirement  contained  in  section  721(c) 
of  such  part  and  shall  be  used  for  three  fa- 
cilities of  the  type  mentioned  in  section 
713(g). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  $38,300,000  appropriated  under 
part  B  to  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  committee  directs  that 
$18,200,000  be  provided  for  construc- 
tion and  related  costs  of  a  model  sci- 
ences engineering  facility  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  that 
$20,100,000  be  provided  for  construc- 
tion and  related  costs  of  a  model  high 
technology  sciences  and  engineering 
center  at  Boston  University.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  721  (a)(2)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading,  and  the 
amount  of  the  grants  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  matching  re- 
quirement contained  in  section  721(c) 
of  title  VII  and  shall  be  used  for  three 
facilities  of  the  type  mentioned  in 
713(g). 

The  committee  affirms  its  under- 
standing that  the  designation  of  the 
institutions  as  recipients  of  these 
funds  controls  their  allocation.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  waive  section 
721(a)(2).  relating  to  the  interstate  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  and  is  also  prohibit- 
ed from  requiring  that  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  or  Boston  University 
make  matching  contributions  or  from 
holding  the  Federal  share  of  the 
project  to  50  percent.  The  Secretary  is 
also  directed  to  waive  section  721(b), 
which  requires  that  grants  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  panel 
of  experts,  because  no  such  panel  cur- 
rently exists  and  its  establishment 
would  unduly  delay  the  disbursement 
of  the  funds.  Finally,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  use  these  funds  for  com- 
bined graduate  and  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities as  provided  in  section  713(g) 
since,  while  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  Boston  University  projects 
are  the  type  envisioned  by  part  B. 
each  project  has  an  undergraduate 
component. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  that 
I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  has  been  cleared  with 
both  floor  managers  on  the  majority 
and  minority  side.  I  understand  it  may 
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very  we  1  not  clear  conference,  but  I 
have  cleared  It  and  I  understand  it  Is 
acceptaole. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
and  I  move  the  aanendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aonend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  E>onENici). 

The  amendment  (No.  2289)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  \|I^ICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  toi  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amehdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  4n  the  table. 

The  niotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tlD. 

COS^NSOR  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  2280 

Mr.  rtEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cospjnsor  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendn  ent  agreed  to  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj*:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest thefabsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi  1  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  V^EICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quo  "um  call  be  recinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj«  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  1VEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2290 

Mr.  idcCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  ar  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  ts  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objfection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senato?  from  Massachusetts  wiU  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  c  lerk  will  report  the  amendment 
of  the  I  enator  from  Idaho. 

The  t  ill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  S'nator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClore) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2290. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninlous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  "ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  i  mendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  folic  wing: 

ProvUed  further,  That  out  of  the  funds 
appropr  ated  herein  for  use  under  the  trade 
Adjustnent  Assistance  Program,  or  from 
other  available  funds,  sufficient  funds  shall 
be  available  to  complete  currently  ongoing 
Trade  ^juslment  Assistance  training  and 
relocation  projects  for  those  eligible  dis- 
placed uorkers  who  became  totally  or  par- 
tially  sjparated   from   employment   on   or 
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after  December  1.  1981,  and  before  Septem- 
ber 1, 
eUgible 


1 183,  and  who  were  determined  to  be 
sn  or  before  June  14,  1983. 


Mr.  kicCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amend  nent  does  not  add  any  funds.  It 
simply   aUows   that,   out   of   existing 


funds,  there  will  be  enough  money 
spent  to  continue  the  existence  of  one 
program  that  is  in  midstream  now  and 
would  otherwise  lapse  on  October  1.  If 
we  do  not  get  it  done  in  this  bill,  we 
will  have  to  come  back  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  there  will  be  a  gap  in  that 
training  program  in  the  meantime.  I 
think  it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection.  I 
hope  the  junendment  can  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure). 

The  amendment  (No.  2290)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2291 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  appropriations  for  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Riecle,  and  Mr. 
Cochran,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2291. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out 
■•$2,793,810,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,843,810,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out 
•$3,605,198,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$3,919,148,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  before  the  period, 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  amounts  available  for  part  A 
of  title  II  and  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  available  for  fiscal  year 

1983  for  each  such  part  or  the  period  July  1, 

1984  to  June  30,  1985. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  hotu-  is  late,  that  we  will  vote  on 
this    amendment    and   then   vote   on 


final  passage.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  it. 

Before  I  proceed.  I  do  want  to  com- 
pliment in  all  sincerity  and  candor  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HHS  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  cooperation  we  have 
had  on  this  issue.  We  have  communi- 
cated for  a  long  time,  from  day  one 
when  we  knew  this  would  be  a  ques- 
tionable item  in  the  budget.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  continued  communica- 
tion. I  regret  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  work  something  out.  I  understand 
his  responsibilities  and  I  hope  he  un- 
derstands where  I  am  coming  from  be- 
cause this  issue  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant, not  only  to  me,  but  also  impor- 
tant to  a  number  of  other  Senators 
who  areconsponsoring  this  amendment. 
The  cosponsors  are  Senators  Hatch, 
Hawkins,  Kennedy,  Chiles,  Riegle, 
and  Cochran. 

This  issue  will  be  on  what  is  going  to 
be  the  funding  level  for  the  new  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Under  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
accepting  under  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  which  is  the 
part  that  goes  to  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged and  primarily  the  young 
people,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$200  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  is  a  reduction,  Mr.  President,  of 
about  15  percent  for  a  new  program 
that  is  jus^  getting  off  the  ground. 

The  President  referred  to  this  in  his 
radio  address  last  week.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  fear  a  veto  a  fear  which  has 
been  hanging  over  us  all  day  as  we 
considered  amendments.  I  do  not  fear 
a  veto  on  this  particular  amendment 
because  the  President  in  his  weekly 
radio  address  hailed  this  as  a  bold  and 
historic  program. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bold  and 
historic  program,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  give  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  in 
the  way  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  has  evolved  in  the  funding  is  a 
very  unfortunate  aspect  because  what 
we  have  done  in  this  program  is  to 
take  money  out  of  title  II.  which  is  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  primarily 
the  young  people,  and  put  it  into  title 
III.  which  is  the  dislocated  worker  pro- 
vision and  increased  that  funding. 

What  we  are  doing  is  pitting  one 
group  of  people  against  another. 

Not  only  is  this  socially  divisive  but 
it  is  simply  wrong  policy. 

I  certainly  know  the  restraints  of 
the  budget,  having  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  is  well  within 
the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
$200  million  below  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  in  the  budget— $200 
million  in  savings  in  this  amendment 
over  the  current  funding. 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  $200 
million;  we  want  $319  million.  What 
this  does  is  to  restore  a  little  bit  of 
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money,  about  one-third  from  the  re- 
duction from  current  funding  that 
took  place  in  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  passed  this  Chamber 
last  year  95  to  0.  It  passed  going  to 
conference  on  a  unanimous  vote  and 
passed  coming  out  of  conference  on  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  serious  about 
giving  this  program  ample  time  and 
ample  consideration  that  the  cut 
should  not  be  made,  particularly  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged 
people.  Those  are  who  you  are  going 
to  be  cutting.  I  hope  that  message  Is 
loud  and  clear,  that  you  are  cutting 
$319  million  from  current  funding 
from  these  people  and  they  are  pri- 
marily the  young  people. 

We  still  have  in  this  country  an  un- 
employment problem  and  we  have  a 
training  problem.  Believe  me.  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  Governors  task  force 
recommendation.  Governor  Thompson 
of  Illinois  said  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
money  to  train.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  costs  of  training  are  not  going  to 
decrease.  The  costs  for  training  are 
not  going  to  decrease  and  we  certainly 
have  an  ample,  sufficient  need  for 
training  and  retraining  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Look  at  some  of  the  inner  cities  and 
some  of  the  teenage  unemployment, 
where  black  teenage  unemployment 
have  pockets  of  15  percent.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  these  cuts.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  not  going  to  have  the 
opportunities  that  everybody  on  this 
floor  voted  for  just  a  year  ago.  voted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  to  fund  the  new 
program  to  get  it  off  to  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  give  the  responsibility  to 
the  Private  Industrial  Council  which 
will  be  composed  of  at  least  51  percent 
from  the  private  sector.  They  are  now 
full  partners  with  the  public  sector  in 
making  the  decision  on  who  are  going 
to  administer  these  programs,  who  are 
going  to  be  the  deliverers  of  the  serv- 
ices of  these  programs.  If  we  sit  and 
make  a  dramatic  cut  before  we  even 
start  this  program,  it  is  going  to  send  a 
very  cynical  message  to  them  that, 
really,  what  the  Congress  does  and 
says  is  not  followed  up  by  what  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  afford. 

Over  the  last  3  years  our  subcommit- 
tee has  cut  about  $4  billion  from  the 
training  and  employment  programs. 
We  have  saved  $4  billion  over  the  last 
2V2  to  3  years  in  employment  and 
training  programs.  We  are  not  going 
back  to  the  1981  level.  We  have  re- 
duced that. 

But  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  to  make  these  cuts  at  this  par- 
ticular time  for  this  program  is  not 
giving  this  new  program  a  chance. 


I  understand,  and  can  be  sympathet- 
ic with,  the  problems  the  subcommit- 
tee has.  They  cannot  answer  every- 
body's request  for  funding  for  addi- 
tional programs.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
programs  in  this  bill  that  got  pretty 
good  increases.  I  will  not  name  them. 
There  are  groups  out  there  that  have 
very  well  financed  apparatuses,  who 
are  able  to  make  sure  their  programs 
are  taken  care  of. 

Well,  they  are  not  doing  it  to  people 
that  go  out  and  have  the  financial  or- 
ganization or  the  political  organization 
to  come  in  and  really  get  the  message 
across  on  how  important  training  is 
for  the  economically  disadvsmtaged. 
The  training  constituency  is  not  a 
large  constituency,  unfortunate  as  it 
may  be.  It  ought  to  be  a  larger  con- 
stituency; much  larger  than  it  is  now. 
It  takes  a  few  of  us  to  stand  up  on  the 
floor  here  and  offer  these  amend- 
ments, to  say  that  it  is  wrong,  that  we 
disagree  with  it,  we  understand  what 
was  done,  but  try  to  take  some  correc- 
tive measures  in  this  program.  If  the 
Senate  was  serious,  which  I  believe 
that  it  was,  when  it  voted  unanimously 
to  give  this  program  a  new  push,  get  it 
off  the  ground,  then  it  will  go  for  this 
very  modest  amendment  to  try  to  re- 
store approximately  one-third  of  the 
cuts  that  have  been  recommended. 

We  are  not  asking  to  go  back  to  the 
current  level.  We  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  current  level.  We  have  already 
accepted  defeat,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  there— at  least  we  are  not  going 
to  get  there  in  the  first  6  months.  We 
hope  that  we  can  get  there  beyond. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  see  this  program 
succeed,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced at  an  adequate  level. 

There  can  be  much  debate  on  what 
is  an  adequate  level.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  says  we  will  go  ahead  and 
accept  those  reductions  on  a  modest 
basis  until  July  1.  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  year.  After  that, 
we  would  like  to  see  it  restored  to  1982 
funding. 

This  is  not  an  increase.  We  are  not 
asking  for  the  whole  boat.  We  are  not 
even  asking  for  a  half  boat.  We  are 
asking  for  a  restoration  of  one-third  of 
the  funds  for  title  II  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  primarily  the 
young  people  in  this  country  who  so 
desperately  need  our  attention. 

We  make  a  lot  of  speeches  about  in- 
dustrial policies.  Everyone  has  an  in- 
dustrial policy  these  days.  Reach  in 
your  pocket  and  you  have  another  in- 
dustrial policy.  But  every  one  of  them 
talks  about  training  the  young  people, 
giving  the  opportunities  to  the  struc- 
turally hard  core  unemployed  and  re- 
training the  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  shall  always  yield  to 
my  chairman  on  this  matter  or  other 
matters  in  which  we  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
ticed he  is  representing  this  as  a  small 
amount  being  added  to  the  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  tell  me 
what  this  adds  to  the  bill  in  budget  au- 
thority and  what  it  adds  in  outlays. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  outlays,  which  are 
of  critical  importance,  particularly 
outlays  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  adds 
$115  million  for  12  years. 

In  budget  authority,  it  is  $364  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  $364  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $115  million  in 
outlays. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Those  are  the  figures, 
and  I  again  state  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  outlays  of  $115  million  for  a 
fiscal  year,  which  is  reducing  outlays 
of  about  $200  million  from  current 
funding.  We  are  asking  to  restore  one- 
third  of  the  cuts  from  current  fimd- 
ing.  This  is  the  point.  This  is  not  an 
increase.  We  are  going  to  reduce,  even 
under  the  Quayle  amendment,  by  ap- 
proximately two-thirds,  outlays  for  a 
12-year  period  of  time  from  current 
funding.  Yet  this  is  a  new  program 
that  the  Senate  unanimously  support- 
ed a  year  ago. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  yielding  for  purposes  of  a 
question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  for  purposes  of 
a  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  to  say  I 
intend  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  question,  I 
shall  finish  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator.  I  want 
to  ask  him  if  I  may  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  well-reasoned  amendment  he  has 
offered.  Several  Senators  have  joined 
him  in  that  effort.  This  is  an  approach 
that  we  should  support,  and  I  am  just 
asking  if  I  may  be  a  cosponsor  with 
some  others. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  his 
request  is  reasonable  and  I  think  this 
is  something  that  we  should  approve. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  in  30  seconds. 

This  amendment  goes  to  title  II,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  It  is  re- 
storing one-third  of  the  cuts  from  cur- 
rent funding.  We  will  still  be,  even  if 
this  amendment  is  passed— which  I  an- 
ticipate and  hope  will  happen,  because 
this  has  strong  bipartisan  support,  we 
have  cosponsors  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— at  $200  million  below  current 
funding.  In  fiscal  year  1982  dollars  it 
will  be  $232  million. 
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We  8u-a  asking  for  help  and  support. 
These  ltl<ls  need  our  help.  I  have  heard 
speeches  on  training  and  training  op- 
portunities and  the  idea  that  we  have 
to  help  the  hard-core  structurally  un- 
employed, this  is  an  opportunity  to 
put  our  f otes  where  our  speeches  have 
been.  Wte  have  made  a  lot  of  good 
speeches  Now.  here  is  a  chance  to 
make  a  imall  but,  I  think  significant, 
correctlvie  measure  and  will  not  do  vio- 
lence to  ihe  new  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Actfehat  Is  just  beginning. 
I  yield  ^he  floor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  I^ENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  td  lend  my  support  to  the 
amendmient  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Indiana.  It  is  no  secret 
that  I  do  not  often  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  on  this  issue.  Senator  Qoayle. 
Senator  EIatch,  and  I  are  together. 

Last  vear  this  body  voted  unani- 
mously '  o  support  the  Quayle-Kenne- 
dy  job  training  bill.  October  1  marks 
the  begnning  of  that  new  program 
and  wit  1  it  a  fresh  start  in  training 
the  unei  iployed  for  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  this 
new  program  is  threatened  by  the 
funding  levels  in  the  bill. 

All  of  us  have  worked  hard  to  per- 
suade G  jvemors,  mayors,  and  business 
to  take  (»n  the  difficult  task  of  training 
the  jobless.  We  have  spoken  to  them 
of  a  ne\r  era  of  partnership  and  coop- 
eration. Washington  would  provide 
the  resdurces  and  business  and  local 
government  would  provide  the  ideas— 
the  enei  gy  and  the  innovations  needed 
to  train  and  educate  those  out  of  work. 
But  the  bill  before  us  reneges  on  our 
part  of  ;he  bargain.  We  promised  that 
these  programs  would  be  judged  on 
perfom  ance  but,  even  before  the  pro- 
gram l-as  a  chance  to  get  off  the 
ground,  we  are  cutting  the  fund  by  as 
much  a  30  percent. 

This  Eunendment  would  help  keep 
the  promise  we  made.  It  restores  $50 
million  for  this  year's  program.  It  will 
fund  n<ixt  year's  program  at  the  cur- 
rent le^'el.  I  would  like  to  see  us  do 
more,  tut  I  know  the  Quayle  amend- 
ment is  the  most  we  can  get. 

I  kno  K  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  tl-is  year  we  can  do  more  with 
less,  si]  ice  70  percent  of  the  funds  in 
title  II  must  be  spent  for  training.  But 
it  canrot  be  done.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Manpower    Development,    which    ex- 
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plains  Why  fewer  unemployed  will  be 
trained  if  funds  are  cut,  be  printed  in 
the  Re  ;ord. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Quayle  amendment. 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ^  'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

Septfmber  19,  1983. 
To:  Patilcia  Wright  for  Jack  Lew,  Office  of 
the  Speaker. 


Prom:  Kim  Kennedy,  Massachiisetts  Dept. 

of  Manpower  Development. 
Subject:  Fiscal  Year  1984  Appropriation  for 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  a  presidential  veto  of  the  Labor.  HHS 
appropriations  bill,  has  recommended, 
among  other  things,  $1,886  billion  for 
JTPAs  Title  II A.  This  level  of  funding, 
they  believe,  will  ensure  the  same  level  of 
services  to  participants  as  provided  by 
CETA  funding  In  FY  1983. 

The  above  assumption  Is  based  upon  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration Indicating  that  the  "unit  cost  per 
service  year"  will  be  significantly  reduced 
under  JTPA.  This  reduction.  It  Is  believed, 
will  result  from  policy  changes  that  elimi- 
nated stipends  and  placed  a  strict  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  paid  to 
participants  in  the  form  of  needs-based  pay- 
ments and  other  supportive  services.  Under 
this  assumption,  the  same  number  of  par- 
ticipants could  be  served  for  less  money. 
Hence,  a  recommendation  of  $1,886  billion 
for  Title  11 A  of  JTPA. 

The  Massachusetts  experience  in  imple- 
menting JTPA,  however,  provides  evidence 
that  this  assumption  Is  faulty  and  that  the 
average  cost  per  participant  Is.  In  fact,  re- 
maining fairly  stable  or  even  rising  slightly. 
In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  average  cost  per  par- 
ticipant for  MassachusetU  CBTA  programs 
was  $2,007.  While  fiscal  year  1983  Is  not  yet 
complete.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  average 
cost  per  participant  will  fall  between  $2,200 
and  $2,300.  Furthermore,  local  service  deliv- 
ery area  job  training  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  as  approved  by  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  and  local  elected  officials,  reflect  a 
planned  cost  per  participant  of  $2,294. 

A  number  of  reasons  can  be  cited  for  this 
phenomena.  First  and  foremost  among 
them  Is  a  change  In  the  type  of  Intervention 
strategy  utilized  at  the  local  level,  necessi- 
tated by  policy  changes  resulting  from  the 
transition  to  JTPA.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  types  of  wide-spread 
changes  that  are  occurring  as  a  result  of 
new  JTPA  policies: 

(1)  The  new  emphasis  on  performance 
standards  and  more  rigorous  measures  of 
program  outcomes,  coupled  with  require- 
ments to  serve  greater  numbers  of  youths, 
welfare  recipients,  and  high  school  drop- 
outs, has  meant  that  longer-term  and  more 
costly  Intervention  strategies  must  be  used: 

(2)  The  strict  limitations  on  the  cost  allo- 
cation of  expenditures  for  work  experience 
programs  have  meant  that  this  program  ac- 
tivity, when  not  coupled  with  more  Inten- 
sive'skills  training,  will  be  virtually  eliminat- 
ed. Yet  this  program  was  an  Inexpensive 
and  widely  used  activity  under  CETA:  and 

(3)  Because  more  rigorous  program  out- 
come measures  have  been  Imposed  for  in- 
school  youth  programs,  a  return  to  school 
will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  earn  a  positive 
outcome.  As  a  result,  the  non-placement  ori- 
ented activities  most  often  provided  to  this 
population  (career  employment  experience 
and  world  of  work  programs)  will  be  de-em- 
phaslzed.  Unfortunately,  these  were  among 
the  least  expensive  programs  options  avail- 
able under  CETA. 

In  addition  to  new  JTPA  policies  that 
have  led  to  more  expensive  Intervention 
strategies,  other  policies  have  placed  severe 
constraints  on  the  SDAs'  ability  to  reduce 
participant  cosU.  For  example,  JTPA  has 
Imposed  a  15  percent  limit  on  expenditures 
for  administrative  purposes,  reducing  the 
ceiling  from  the  20  percent  allowable  under 


CETA.  When  writing  the  legislation.  Con- 
gress anticipated  a  consolidation  In  the 
number  of  local  service  delivery  areas.  It 
was  assumed,  therefore,  that  these  larger 
areas,  each  with  a  greater  share  of  state 
funding,  could  support  their  administrative 
entitles  with  a  smaller  share  of  their  alloca- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  consolidation  did  not 
occur.  Furthermore,  because  a  threshold 
level  of  funding  Is  needed  to  support  basic 
administrative  and  programmatic  staff,  the 
viability  of  many  areas  Is  threatened  by  re- 
duced funding.  To  some  extent.  SDAs  have 
become  Increasingly  conscientious  about  ap- 
portioning staff  costs  among  the  appropri- 
ate cost  categories  (charging  the  time  spent 
on  providing  training  and  supportive  serv- 
ices to  those  activities)  instead  of  simply 
charging  staff  time  to  administration.  While 
this  practice  may  enable  them  to  survive,  it 
Is  yet  another  factor  that  prevents  partici- 
pant costs  from  declining. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  has  provided 
some  Insight  as  to  why  participant  costs  are 
not  likely  to  decline  under  JTPA.  The  full 
range  of  policy  changes  resulting  from  the 
transition  to  JTPA,  not  only  those  relating 
to  the  payment  of  stipends  and  the  provi- 
sion of  supportive  services,  must  be  exam- 
ined to  realistically  assess  unit  cost  changes. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  in  clarify- 
ing this  matter,  please  do  not  heslUte  to 
contact  me  at  (617)  727-8442. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  which 
would  add  funds  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  which  on  October  1,  1983,  re- 
placed the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  as  this  Nation's 
major  Federal  training  program,  pro- 
vides training  for  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, dislocated  workers,  unem- 
ployed youth,  the  elderly,  and  others 
who  face  barriers  to  employment. 

At  a  time  when  10  million  Americans 
are  unemployed  and  millions  more  are 
underemployed,  we  cannot  afford  to 
underfund  programs  that  will  provide 
necessary  job  skills. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  we  face 
today  is  that  of  youth  unemployment; 
a  problem  especially  severe  among  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  youth.  One 
program  has  proven  to  be  especially 
effective  in  meeting  needs  in  this 
area-the  Job  Corps.  Nearly  80  per- 
cent of  those  who  remain  in  the  pro- 
gram 1  year  or  more  successfully  gain 
employment  and  others  return  to 
school.  The  Job  Corps  program  also 
provides  counseling  and  has  meant  a 
second  chance  for  more  than  800,000 
disadvantaged  and  discouraged  young 
people.  This  amendment  would  insure 
a  more  adequate  funding  level  for  this 
highly  successfully  and  much  needed 

program.  

Another  section  of  JTPA  addresses 
the  needs  of  dislocated  workers— those 
workers  whose  former  jobs  have  been 
permanently  lost  due  to  plant  closing 
"  or  technological  changes.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  additional  and 
necessary     funding     for    what    may 
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become  the  single  most  important 
problem  facing  workers  in  the  next 
two  decades. 

Finally,  this  amendment  adds  fun(3s 
to  programs  which  meet  the  needs  of 
special  populations  such  as  migrant 
SLnd  seasonal  farmworkers  and  Native 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment.  Although 
this  amendment  does  not  completely 
meet  the  tremendous  need  in  this 
country  for  training  and  retraining  it 
represents  a  further  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  thank  and  commend  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  for 
his  leadership  on  this  vital  issue.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  has  been  touted  by  the 
Reagan  administration  as  the  center- 
piece of  a  renewed  effort  to  assist  im- 
employed  disadvantaged  adults  and 
youth.  This  new  program  encourages 
the  close  involvement  of  the  business 
community  as  a  full  partner  in  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 
States  have  a  greater  say  in  the  types 
of  services  provided.  An  emphasis  is 
placed  on  actual  training. 

Now  we  are  implementing  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  It  took 
effect  on  October  1.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  a  30-percent 
cut  in  funds  compared  to  current 
levels.  This  program— the  administra- 
tion's handiwork— is  not  even  off  the 
ground,  but  funds  are  already  being 
cut.  Mr.  President,  when  faced  with 
this  fact,  I  must  seriously  question  the 
administration's  commitment  to  effec- 
tive job  training  programs. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  program  that 
works.  The  return  on  investment  of 
this  program  has  been  estimated  to  be 
approximately  46  percent  with  a  calcu- 
lated payback  period  of  only  3  years. 
Unless  fimds  for  the  Job  Corps  are 
maintained  at  at  least  current  levels, 
we  are  throwing  away  a  rate  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  thousands  of  young 
people  from  living  a  tragic  life  of  pov- 
erty. 

Corps  members  are  youth  who  are 
clearly  disadvantaged,  from  poverty 
backgrounds,  and  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school.  The  past  work  his- 
tories of  most  participants  are  typified 
by  high  unemployment,  few  work 
hours,  low  wage  rates,  and  low  earn- 
ings. The  Job  Corps  gives  these  young 
people  a  chance  to  leave  deprived  envi- 
ronments. It  provides  them  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
job.  The  Job  Corps  experience  demon- 
strates that  those  who  are  the  most 
disadvantaged  can  be  helped. 

Carefully  designed  evaluations  of 
the  program  have  shown  the  follow- 
ing: 

Approximately  85  percent  of  Job 
Corps  graduates  are  placed  into  jobs 
and  at  wage  rates  averaging  $4.65  per 
hour; 


Corps  graduates  earn  substantially 
more  than  young  people  of  similar 
backgrounds  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  program,  and  they  work  more 
weeks  per  year; 

Future  earnings  ability  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program  were  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  obtaining  a  high  school 
diploma,  more  attendance  at  vocation- 
al or  technical  schools,  and  more  en- 
rollments at  college. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  young  people  is 
23  percent  and  the  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers exceeds  53  percent,  we  should  be 
expanding  successful  programs  to 
allow  greater  numbers  of  people  to 
benefit.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
not  cut  services  to  needy  people. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  cut  funds  for 
JTPA  and  Job  Corps.  I  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  to  restore  these  vital 
funds,  and  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  funding  level  for  these  job 
training  programs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Satur- 
day, October  1.  is  not  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  fiscal  year,  it  is  the  offi- 
cial birth  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  This  act.  enacted  by  Con- 
gress a  year  ago  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  13,  represents  a 
fresh  new  start  In  employment  and 
training  policy.  At  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  working  to  overcome  high 
structural  unemployment  among 
those  who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged, those  who  face  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment,  such  as  a  handi- 
cap, and  those  who  have  become  dis- 
placed by  changing  technologies  or 
International  competition,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Is  a  neces- 
sary and  potentially  effective  system 
for  helping  people  help  themselves. 

The  transition  year  from  CETA  to 
the  JTPA  has  now  passed.  All  of  the 
major  components  of  the  new  system 
are  falling  Into  place.  Business  organi- 
zations. State,  city  and  county  govern- 
ments, labor  unions,  and  community- 
based  organizations  have  all  rallied 
their  memberships  to  a  cooperative 
and  enthusiastic  send  off.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  ever  known  a  program  to 
inspire  such  support  from  such  diverse 
Interest  groups. 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  that  Con- 
gress Is  about  to  drop  the  ball.  Every- 
one else  Involved  with  the  new  pro- 
gram has  been  holding  up  his  end.  but 
we  are  about  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  them  to  the  tune  of  $350  million 
the  first  year.  How  can  we  expect  local 
governments  and  private  Industry 
councils  to  tackle  this  problem  effec- 
tively when  their  funding  to  do  the 
job  has  been  cut. 

Now.  I  hope  there  wlU  be  a  time 
when  I  am  able  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  support  reductions 
In  these  programs  because  they  are  no 


longer  needed,  or  the  problem  has  sub- 
sided sufficiently  to  justify  a  lower 
level  of  spending.  Unfortunately.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time.  This  is  a 
time  to  renew  our  commitment  to  job 
training. 

Job  training  funds  were  cut  when  we 
enacted  the  JTPA.  Most  service  deliv- 
ery areas  will  already  have  fewer 
funds  to  work  with  than  they  had  pre- 
viously under  CETA.  We  suitlclpate 
that  because  70  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  spent  for  direct  training  and 
the  strict  30-percent  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative and  supportive  services 
costs,  we  will  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
maintain  some  consistent  level  of  serv- 
ice in  the  transition;  however,  this  will 
obviously  not  be  possible  If  we  reduce 
the  funding  level  this  year. 

The  Job  Corps,  for  example.  Is  al- 
ready pressed  to  maintain  a  40,500  slot 
capacity  as  well  as  make  necessary  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  to  the  physi- 
cal plants  and  facilities  of  some  Job 
Corps  centers.  Some  safety  and  health 
hazards  cannot  be  overlooked  any 
longer. 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  shown  time 
and  time  again  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  we  have  for  dealing 
with  unemployed,  discouraged  youth. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  youth  is 
23  percent.  For  minority  youth  It  Is 
nearly  50  percent.  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
vides a  unique  and  effective  mix  of  res- 
idential, counseling  and  job  training 
services  to  help  yoimg  people  find 
their  place  as  full,  contributing  citi- 
zens in  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  in 
each  of  your  home  States.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  make  JTPA's 
first  year  a  successful  one.  as  well  as  to 
sustain  the  106  Job  Corps  centers  ca- 
pacity to  educate  and  counsel  our  Na- 
tion's troubled,  though  hopeful,  young 
people. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  jobs  I  find  In  trying 
to  lead  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  that, 
occasionally.  I  mtist  do  things  that 
perhaps  I  do  not  agree  with  personally 
and  certainly  I  do  not  like  to  do  be- 
cause of  personal  relationships  which 
exist. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  person  in 
this  Chamber  whom  I  admire  more 
than  I  do  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
He  is  not  only  a  bright  young  Senator; 
he  is  destined  to  be  a  Senator  for  a 
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long  time.  In  my  opinion,  and  he  fights 
tenaciously  for  his  point  of  view.  But 
It  Is  my  jresponsibUity  and  duty  to  try 
to  suppOTt  the  committee  system  that 
has  been  designed  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

In  thl^  case  I  find  it  essential,  there- 
fore, that  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nayi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  [sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  y^as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wii  call  the  roll. 

The  bfll  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
Is  necesiarily  absent. 

Mr.  4yRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranstcn),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (llr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (If^r.  Biden),  the  Senator  from 
Vermortt  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  hLaine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  would 
each  vo  ,e  "Nay." 

The  >RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebjum).  Are  the  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  t  he  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  50, 
nays  44  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstrom  : 

Baker 

Boren 

Chafee 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcin 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenbei^er 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Goldwate  ' 


Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blngainai 

Bo6Chwit 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

CtaUea 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DUon 

Dodd 

Eacleton 

don 


Biden 

Cranstoi 


YEAS— 50 


Gorton 

Pressler 

Crassley 

Proxmire 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Helms 

Simpson 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Jepsen 

Stennis 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Sytnms 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Long 

Tower 

Mattlngly 

Trlble 

McClure 

Wallop 

Murkowski 

Warner 

NIckles 

Weicker 

Nunn 

WUson 

Percy 

NAYS-44 

Ford 

Melcher 

Glenn 

Metzenbau 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Benin 

Pryor 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Lugar 

Zorinsky 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

Inouye 

Mathias 

Leahy 

Mitchell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  (SuAYLE's  amendment  (No.  2291) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  for  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  which  they  kindly  have 
agreed  to  pull  down,  but  I  guaranteed 
him  a  right  to  speak  his  piece  and  am 
pleased  to  do  so. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Senator  Kennedy,  who  has  dem- 
onstrated much  leadership  in  the  area 
of  health  care,  join  with  me  as  the 
principle  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
and  to  offer  this  amendment  for  me. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide $900  million  to  provide  payments 
for  health  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families.  This 
amendment  is  worded  so  that  fimds 
will  only  be  available  if  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  we  have  been  consider- 
ing both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
is  signed  into  law. 

As  many  Senators  know  there  is  a 
critical  problem  facing  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  when  they  lose  their  job. 
Many  times  this  affects  not  only  the 
worker,  but  also  his  or  her  family 
members  who  relied  upon  the  employ- 
ment-related health  insurance  policy 
for  protection  against  the  devastation 
of  illness  without  access  to  health 
c&r6. 

Madam  President,  we  have  been 
working  very  actively  to  iron  out  the 
differences  in  the  various  approaches 
that  have  been  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  critical  problem.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  Senator  Kennedy  has  in- 
troduced a  bill.  Senators  Dole.  Heinz. 
Quayle.  and  others  have  all  proposed 
specific  remedies  for  this  national 
problem.  Our  staffs  have  been  meet- 
ing, and  as  was  announced  last  week 
on  the  Senate  floor,  we  are  very  close 
to  agreement.  It  has  been  a  give-and- 
take  situation,  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  soon  be  voting  on  authorizing 
legislation  designed  to  address  this  na- 
tional tragedy. 

The  reason  why  an  amendment  is 
needed  on  a  appropriations  bill  is  to 
assure  that  the  funds  will  be  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  States  as  soon  as 
the  President  signs  the  bill  into  law. 

Even  though  the  Senate  has  gone  on 
record  two  times  in  the  last  4  months 


demonstrating  its  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  unemployed  workers,  we  have  yet  to 
enact  legislation  in  this  body.  It  now 
looks  like  legislation  will  be  enacted 
before  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
funds  in  place  and  available  as  soon  as 
this  legislation  becomes  law.  Let  us 
not  find  ourselves  creating  the  situa- 
tion where  we  enact  legislation  only  to 
fail  to  provide  funds  to  implement  it. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  the 
issue  before  us  today  does  not  relate  to 
how  we  should  deal  with  this  critical 
problem.  Rather  the  amendment 
before  us  today  is  simply  to  assure 
that  when  we  finally  agree  on  a 
method  of  meeting  this  urgent  need, 
that  funds  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able. It  is  also  important  to  restate 
that  the  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  is  contingent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation  and 
that  no  funds  can  be  spent  until  such 
authorizing  legislation  has  been  signed 
into  law. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  it  Is  clear 
that  we  will  soon  have  a  bill  creating 
the  authorizing  statute  before  us 
sometime  this  month.  The  House  has 
already  passed  authorizing  legislation 
with  a  78-vote  margin  of  252  to  174. 
We  need  to  assure  that  adequate  funds 
will  be  available  upon  enactment  and. 
therefore.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  President.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment,  the  health  insurance 
benefits  for  unemployed  workers,  has 
been  set  aside  at  the  desk,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  indicated  earlier  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  help  us  see  to  it  that  in  the  supple- 
mental we  will  provide  the  $900  mil- 
lion of  funding.  At  that  point  we 
should  have  an  authorization  for  these 
health  care  benefits  coming  down  the 
line. 

I  assume  that  that  means  that  not 
only  will  we  be  working  together  in 
that  regard  but  it  will  be  a  joint  effort 
that  if  the  authorization  comes  at 
some  point  before  the  supplemental 
the  Senator  would  help  in  any  way 
possible  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  the 
funding  available  once  the  authoriza- 
tion is  in  place. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
gave  those  assurances  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  gave  it  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  also  at 
this  time  complete  it.  As  I  understand 
it.  does  not  the  amendment  have  to  be 
withdrawn?  I  think  it  is  still  at  the 
desk. 


Yes, 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
the  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  colloquy  smd  under- 
standing. I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD  STUDY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  "last 
person  service"  provision  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  needs  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  following  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  myself 
will  suffice  as  legislative  history  to  in- 
dicate that  from  the  appropriations 
provided  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  by  the  bill  being  considered 
today  the  Board  is  to  conduct  a  study. 

"Last  person  service"  means  that  an 
individual  must  cease  working  for  his 
current  employer  in  order  to  receive 
his  railroad  retirement  pension.  This 
same  person  could  work  somewhere 
else  with  certain  earnings  restrictions. 
He  or  she  simple  could  not  work  for 
the  "last  person"  for  whom  he  or  she 
worked  when  applying  for  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Board  study  the 
problems  and  cases  resulting  from  this 
law  and  examine  the  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  putting  an  alternative  $2,500 
earning  limit  on  the  last  person  service 
requirement.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
that  this  study  can  be  done  with  no 
additional  appropriation  necessary. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
a  similar  colloquy  between  Chairman 
Natcher  and  Congressman  Bill  Good- 
LiNG  took  place  on  September  22.  1983, 
and  that  Chairman  Natcher  expressed 
his  committee's  support  for  such  a 
study. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  this  to 
our  attention.  The  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  has  informed  me  that  it  is 
interested  in  conducting  such  a  study 
and  that  it  will  incur  no  extra  cost. 
Therefore,  the  committee  intends  that 
this  study  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman,  how  much  has  been  set 
aside  in  this  bill  for  the  migrant  stu- 
dent record  transfer  system  and  inter- 
state coordination? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  indicated  in  our 
report  the  committee  level  for  migrant 
programs  includes  $7  million  for  the 
migrant  student  record  transfer 
system. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  we  get  an  agreement  that  this 
amoimt  be  set  aside  specifically  for 
the  MSRTS  and  interstate  coordina- 
tion program. 


Mr.  V^ICKER.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  assistance  in  resolving  a 
problem  created  by  the  Department  of 
Education's  failure  to  make  available 
the  full  amount  needed  to  adequately 
administer  this  program.  It  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program.  It  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  graduation  from 
high  school  of  over  6,000  migrant  stu- 
dents each  year.  This  is  quite  an  in- 
crease over  the  less  thsm  200  migrant 
students  who  graduated  each  year 
before  this  program  was  initiated. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  committee-ap- 
proved Labor-HHS  and  Education  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  committee  leadership,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr. 
Proxmire.  in  expediting  consideration 
of  this  important  legislation.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  enact  a  Labor- 
HHS  and  Education  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  which  faces 
this  subcommittee  is  a  most  difficult 
one.  The  programs  under  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  quality  of  all  our  lives. 
As  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  bent  over 
backward  to  address  the  concerns 
raised  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  also  those  brought 
to  his  attention  by  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  especially  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  excellent  staff,  for 
the  help  and  cooperation  they  have 
extended  to  this  Senator.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3913.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  to  oppose  add  ons 
which  may  jeopardize  enactment  of 
this  well-balanced  measure. 

COLLOQUY  REGARDING  AMENDMENT  NO.  2272 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  chairman's  interpretation 
of  the  committee's  intent  regarding 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  part  D. 
section  130  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  enables  Indian  tribes  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services  on  Indian  lands. 

Indian  rehabilitation  projects  are 
identified  as  being  eligible  for  funding 
by  appropriations  through  section 
100(a)(3).  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
committee's  intention  to  make  avail- 
able $700,000  under  section  100(a)(3) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  all 
Indian  tribes  to  deliver  rehabilitation 
services  on  their  reservation. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  services 
in  Indian  county  is  tremendous  be- 
cause historically  Indians  are  an  un- 
derserved  group.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  of  the  chairman's  views  on 
this  matter. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  correct  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  committee's  intent.  He  may  be 
assured  that  $700,000  will  be  available 
in  this  measure  for  Indian  tribal  reha- 
bilitation projects.  I  will  be  happy  to 
communicate  with  the  Department  on 
this  very  subject. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  for  his  support  and 
commitment  to  resolving  this  problem. 

corporation  for  TXJVLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
my  question  to  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Weicker. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  contains  $130  million  in 
advance  funding  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  Is  $130  million  in  this  bill 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1986.  This  Is  the 
same  amount  as  was  provided  In  last 
year's  bill,  and  It  Is  the  authorization 
celling  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  that  for  fiscal 
year  1982  the  Congress  appropriated 
$172  million  and  that  this  amount  was 
cut  to  $137  million  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  further  reduced  to  $130  million 
for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
through  1986.  So.  with  inflation,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  funding  will  probably 
purchase  only  one-half  of  what  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1982  did. 

Even  on  its  limited  budget,  I  believe 
that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting Is  doing  a  splendid  job  of  pro- 
viding high  quality  program  material 
to  the  American  viewing  and  listening 
public.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the 
four  Emmy  Awards  recently  won  by 
programs  sponsored  by  public  televi- 
sion. So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of 
the  job  being  done  by  the  Corporation, 
and  and  I  believe  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  as  well. 

Now.  I  understood  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  say  that  the  $130 
million  Included  in  this  bill  represents 
the  full  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Considering  the  broad  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  would  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  be  willing 
to  work  with  me  to  try  to  raise  the  au- 
thorization celling  and  to  subsequently 
Increase  the  appropriation  level  for 
the  Corporation  to  at  least  cover  those 
additional  costs  due  to  Inflation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I 
share  his  interest  in  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  will  work 
with  him  on  this  matter  to  raise  the 
funding  level. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  for  increasing  appropriations 
for  the  Senior  Companion  programs 
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(SCP)  wliilch  are  administered  by  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  additional  $6 
mlUion  iui  increase  the  number  of 
programs  which  will  serve  elderly  citi- 
zens In  their  homes  and  increase  their 
independlency.  The  Senior  Companion 
volunteers  are  provided  an  opportuni- 
ty to  asist  others  and  feel  they  are 
providing  a  worthwhile  service.  It  is 
projected  by  the  ACTION  Agency  that 
in  fiscal  year  1984  the  Senior  Compan- 
ion programs  expect  to  fund  3,900  vol- 
unteers Ih  76  projects  and  serve  16,975 
clients  daily.  The  program  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  Senior  Compan- 
ions in  facilitating  early  release  from 
instituticms,  deferring  institutionaliza- 
tion, andlthe  benefits  of  one-to-one,  in- 
home  c^e  in  helping  older  people 
achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  level 
of  indepSident  living. 
S.  1129^  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
14  includes  a  provision  to  in- 
ie  number  of  SCP  programs 
and  strengthen  the  training  compo- 
nent. E^ecially  those  States  which 
currently  have  only  one  Senior  Com- 
panion p»-ogram  will  benefit  from  this 
additionAl  appropriations.  I  encourage 
my  fellow  Senators  to  support  the  pro- 
posed in<  rease. 

;  OB  TKAIHING  BLOCK  GRANT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concjm  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  abcut  the  fact  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  extends  the  job  training 
block  grtnt  at  a  level  almost  $300  mil- 
lion belolw  1983  fimding. 

There  fere,  of  course,  many  programs 

that  are  [funded  at  lower  levels  under 

jtion.  While  this  is  a  concern, 

incentive  for  us  to  pass  a 

ropriations  bill,  it  is  a  particu- 

i|em  in  the  case  of  the  block 

job  training. 

lates  and  private  industry  are 

geared  up  to  go  forward  with  the  new 
block  gr%nt.  A  smooth  trsmsition  from 
CETA  to  the  new  block  is  best 
achieveq  by  a  steady  flow  of  funds.  We 
sruption  and  a  shaky  start  if 
(squeeze  on  the  flow  of  dollars 
st  quarter,  then  gear  back  up 
the  pipeline  later, 
jiore  important  is  the  signal 
the  States  by  any  reduction  in 

the  new  program. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Cjommittee,  I  looked  into  things 
like  canlyover  funds  from  1983  and  the 
projectejd  lower  imit  costs  for  the  new 
prograni.  We  are  kind  of  worliing  in 
the  darH  in  these  areas,  because  we  are 
talking  $bout  a  new  program. 

Howeter,  we  are  talking  about  high 
intensity,  longer  term  job  training.  We 
know  the  Governors  will  have  new  re- 
sponsibflities  for  developing  perform- 
ance standards  and  labor  market  infor- 
mation. Factors  like  these  can  eat  up 
carryover  funds  and  raise  unit  costs 
above  olir  estimates. 

The  real  issue  here  is  that  we  should 
not  be  1  alking  about  cutting  it  thin  at 
Un«  mployment  is  still  9.5  percent 
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nationwide.  Joblessness  for  blacks  is 
20  percent  and  among  black  youth  is 
53  percent.  There  are  over  10  million 
people  out  of  work. 

Here  we  have  a  new  program  de- 
signed to  train  the  disadvantaged  and 
dislocated  workers  for  private  sector 
jobs.  Its  success  depends  on  confidence 
and  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
and  the  States.  It  is  an  investment  in 
productivity  and  the  future.  We  owe  it 
to  the  unemployed,  and  the  States  and 
the  private  sector,  to  make  the  same 
commitment  we  are  asking  them  to 
make  in  the  program.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

H.R.  3913  provides  $92.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $80.8  billion  in 
outlays  for  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

With  adjustments  to  reflect,  first, 
outlays  from  prior  year  budget  author- 
ity, second,  possible  later  require- 
ments, and  third,  mandatory  program 
adjustments  to  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion levels,  the  bill  is  $2.1  billion  below 
the  subcommittee's  302(b)  budget  au- 
thority allocation  and  $0.1  billion  in 
outlays  over  its  outlay  allocation 
under  the  first  budget  resolution. 

With  respect  to  the  credit  budget, 
the  Senate-reported  bill  provides  $0.6 
billion  in  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  $6.9  billion  in  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments.  The  total  for 
direct  loan  obligations  is  $54  million 
below  the  level  assumed  in  the  first 
budget  resolution.  The  Senate-report- 
ed total  for  new  primary  loan  guaran- 
tees is  $11  million  under  the  first 
budget  resolution  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  reported  bill,  together 
with  possible  later  requirements,  to 
the  congressional  spending  and  credit 
budgets  and  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  SPENDING  TO- 
TALS—SENATE-REPORTED BILL 

[In  Mnns  at  ilMin] 

Fisc3lye»  1984 


LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  AND  RELATED  AGENOES  SPENDING  TO- 
TALS—SENATE-REPORTED BILL-Continued 

[In  Minns  ol  dollau] 
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SutKWWwttee  total 105.4 
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House  passed  level —  IjjS-O 
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LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMIHEE  CREDIT  TO- 
TALS-SENATE-REPORTED BILL 
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H  R  3913,  as  reprxted  in  ttie  Senate Oj 69 

Stitaimmittee  total               6  6.9 

Subcommittee  fust  budget  resolution  assumptiod ....  .7  6.9 

House-passed  level    -  -|  6.9 

(Resident's  request   — —  -4  'o 

Subcommittee  total  compared  to: 

First  budget  resolution  assumption -1  (') 

HoK^piSsed  level (')  (') 

Presidenl's  request -—  -1-^  -' 

<  Less  than  (50,000,000 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  had  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  introducing  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  call  on  President 
Reagan  to  request  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Watt. 

I  saw  in  the  wire  today  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  an  excerpt,  and  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  later  to  have 
the  entire  wire  story  printed  in  the 
Record. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  Tuesday  a 
congressional  resolution  calling  for  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watfs  resignation  will  not 
influence  President  Reagan,  because  "the 
case  is  closed." 

And  Watt  spokesman.  Douglas  Baldwin, 
repeated  "We  see  nothing"  that  Indicates 
the  Secretary  will  step  down. 

Madam  President,  I  had  a  colloquy 
last  week  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  indicated  to  him  that  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to 
amend  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill  because  that  biU  had  an  expi- 
ration date  on  it  of  Friday  midnight. 

At  that  time  I  also  indicated  that  it 
would  not  be  my  desire  to  attempt  to 
attach  the  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  because  that  also  had 
an  expiration  deadline  of  midnight  on 
Friday. 


Furthermore,  I  indicated  I  would  not 
offer  it  to  the  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  the  Martin  Luther  King 
bill. 

But  I  made  no  such  promises  with 
respect  to  this  appropriations  bill,  and 
I  thought  it  only  fair  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  alert  him  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  offer,  or  at  least 
I  was  considering  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  this  measure. 

I  called  him  and  so  informed  him, 
and  he  indicated  to  me  his  hope  that  I 
would  not  offer  it  to  this  measure. 

I  have  a  very,  very  high  respect  for 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  do  not  have 
to  state  my  fondness  for  him.  But  I  do 
recognize  that  he  has  to  lead  the 
Senate.  He  has  to  make  sure  that  the 
legislative  program  goes  forward.  So 
based  on  his  request  in  this  instance,  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Subsequently  to  my  telling  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  told  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Weicker,  that  I  had  an 
amendment  and  had  intended  to  call  it 
up  to  this  bill  but  that  I  was  not  going 
to  because  the  majority  leader  has 
kindly  requested  me  not  to  do  so  at 
this  point. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  go  forward 
today  with  this  amendment  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand. 

Now,  the  majority  leader  and  I  know 
that  at  some  point  I  intend  to  offer 
this  resolution  or  I  will  take  my 
chances  on  it  when  the  State  authori- 
zation bill  comes  back  before  the 
Senate.  That  bill  has  been  displaced,  I 
believe,  by  the  majority  leader's 
motion  to  go  to  this  appropriations 
bill,  but  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
Senate  it  will  have  my  amendment 
pending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  much 
rather  have  offered  it  to  this  appro- 
priations bill  than  to  wait,  but  I  will 
wait  as  I  told  the  majority  leader  I 
would  in  this  instance. 

So  I  yield  at  this  point  most  respect- 
fully to  the  majority  leader  but  I  ask 
that  I  may  retain  the  floor  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  was  granted,  I  believe, 
that  he  retain  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Thank  you. 
May  I  say  to  the  minority  leader  and 
all  Senators  that  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  decision  not  to  offer  the  Watt 
amendment  to  this  appropriations  bill. 
I  suppose  in  addition  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  exists  between  the 
two  of  us  in  trying  to  do  the  business 
of  the  Senate  his  experience  as  majori- 
ty leader  may  even  dispose  him  to  be 
more  considerate  than  most  because 
he  does  understand  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  trying  to  make  things  come 
out  even,  and  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  make  come  out  are  appropria- 
tions bills.  So  I  freely  acknowledge,  as 


the  minority  leader  has  already  stated, 
that  I  lodged  with  him  a  request  that 
he  not  offer  a  Watt  amendment,  the 
Watt  amendment  previously  offered  to 
this  bill.  I  have  no  incentive  to  offer 
him.  I  have  no  quid  pro  quo  I  can  give 
him.  but  I  feel  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
effort  to  pass  as  many  appropriations 
bills  as  possible  was  justification  for 
me  to  do  that,  and  he  quickly  assented 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  it. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  and  the 
reason  I  wanted  to  make  sure  the  mi- 
nority leader  retained  his  right  to  the 
floor  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  he  put.  is  this:  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  on  Earth  that 
he  csin  get  an  amendment  up  on  Watt 
at  just  about  any  time  he  wants  to  be- 
cause it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion and  therefore  declarative  and  not 
legislative,  it  can  go  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  because  under  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  only  after  the  majority 
leader  he  is  entitled  to  priority  of  rec- 
ognition as  he  has  just  demonstrated, 
and  very  properly  so. 

So  I  have  no  illusions  about  that.  As 
I  said  a  day  or  two  ago  in  the  well  of 
the  Senate  on  the  floor  and  to  the 
press  who  were  here,  in  dugout  chat- 
ter as  we  say.  one  of  these  days  he  can 
do  that,  the  minority  leader  can  get 
that  up  if  he  wants  it  up.  and  I  assimie 
he  does,  he  sure  does  act  like  it.  and  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  that.  But  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  by  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  certainly 
I  am  sure  it  is  understood  by  his  own, 
and  by  the  administration  downtown, 
that  we  are  not  having  to  deal  with 
the  Watt  amendment  on  this  bill  be- 
cause the  minority  leader  chose  not  to 
do  so.  not  because  I  could  prevent  him 
or  anybody  else  could  prevent  him. 
and  one  of  these  days  I  suppose  we 
will  probably  have  to  deal  with  that. 
But  I  think  it  was  a  great  contribution 
to  the  efficiency  and  efficacy  of  the 
Senate's  action  that  the  minority 
leader  has  decided  against  offering  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

He  knows  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  that  I  will  vote  against  it. 
and  when  the  time  comes  I  will  try  to 
defeat  it.  but  that  time  has  not  come 
because  of  the  good  grace  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  am  under 
no  illusions  that  I  can  have  an  up  or 
down  vote.  A  motion  to  table  would 
probably  be  made  and  I  understand 
that.  But  in  this  instance  I  am  very 
willing  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader.  He  has  been  very  kind 
to  the  minority,  he  has  indulged  a  lot 
of  requests  from  this  side,  and  I  am 
very  understanding  of  his  duties  and 
problems. 

That  having  been  said.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  news  wire  I  hold  in  my  hand 


be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  its  entire- 
ty at  this  point,  and  in  making  this  re- 
quest I  do  not  give  up  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  wire 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

White  House:  Senate  Vote  Will  Not 
Decide  Watt's  Pdture 
Washington  (UPI).— A  White  House 
spokesman  said  Tuesday  a  congressional  res- 
olution calling  for  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watts  resignation  will  not  influence  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  because  "the  case  is  closed." 

And  Watt  spokesman  Douglas  Baldwin  re- 
peated "we  see  nothing"  that  Indicates  the 
secretary  will  step  down. 

Watt  has  made  no  public  api>earances 
since  the  flap  arose  over  a  remark  he  made 
last  month,  when  he  described  his  advisory 
coal  leasing  panel  as  consisting  of  "a  black 
...  a  woman,  two  Jews  and  a  cripple." 

"He  has  a  lot  of  work  to  catch  up  with," 
Baldwin  said  in  a  telephone  interview,  and 
he  has  not  been  seen  In  public  recently  only 
because  he  "travels  in  spurts." 

Republican  leader  Howard  Baker  has 
promised  a  Senate  vote  on  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Democratic  leader  Robert  Byrd 
calling  for  Watt's  ouster,  but  he  said  It  prob- 
ably win  not  come  up  until  after  next  weeks 
Columbus  Day  recess. 

When  deputy  White  House  press  secre- 
tary Larry  Spieakes  was  asked  Tuesday  If 
Reagan  would  be  "Influenced"  by  passage  of 
the  resolution,  he  replied,  "No." 

"The  case  Is  closed  and  the  matter  Is 
behind  us,"  he  said. 

Asked  If  Watt  would  resign  If  the  Senate 
resolution  Is  approved,  Baldwin  replied  at 
the  Interior  Department,  "That's  one  we 
cant  respond  to,  because  It's  an  If  ques- 
tion." 

He  added,  however,  that  the  secretary 
'serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president. " 

Baldwin  declined  to  say  whether  Reagan 
has  had  any  personal  comment.  Speakes  has 
said  on  several  occasions  that  Reagan  has 
not  talked  to  Watt  personally  in  the  after- 
math of  the  flap. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

martin  ldther  king,  jr..  holiday  bill 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  minority  leader  this  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  issue  and  maybe 
this  is  not  the  right  time  to  bring  it  up 
but  I  caiuiot  resist. 

Since  it  appears  we  are  going  to  get 
final  passage  on  this  bill  the  question 
naturally  comes  back  on  what  do  we 
do  next,  and  as  of  this  moment,  we 
have  a  vote  on  cloture  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill  to- 
morrow 1  hour  after  we  convene  juid 
after  the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

I  have  reason  to  think  there  is  some 
chance  we  could  vitiate  that  and  that 
we  could  even  set  a  time  certain  for 
final  passage,  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  bUl.  I  have 
instructed  the  staff  on  this  side  and 
cloakroom  to  circulate  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  I  will  not  now 
make,  and  I  am  saying  this  so  that  all 
Senators  would  be  on  notice,  which 
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would  pDvlde  that  when  we  return 
not  on  the  17th,  when  many  Senators 
will  be  lecessarlly  absent,  but  on 
Tuesday.  I  the  18th  of  October,  the 
Senate  convene  at  an  early  hour,  say 
at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  that 
provision  |  be  made  for  a  motion  to 
commit,  ^bich  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from!  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
make,  ana  a  time  limitation  and  that  a 
time  liEoitatlon  then  be  applied  to 
amendm^ts,  without  specifying 
amendments  but  generally  to  amend- 
ments, aiid  that  a  time  certain  for 
final  passage  on  Wednesday  in  the 
afternoon ,  I  would  suggest  at  2  o'clock. 

I  say  lo  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  I  I  hink  I  can  clear  that  on  this 
side,  and  now,  having  said  that,  I  will 
sit  down  I  ind  await  patiently  the  reply 
from  my  cloakroom,  but  mostly  I  will 
await  the  reply  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  B"iTlD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  that  was  why  I  wanted  to 
retain  th(  floor  briefly.  I  wanted  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  what 
his  plans  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and  as  far  into 
next  week  as  he  could  see,  and  in  the 
meantim<  I,  of  course,  am  attempting 
to  nm  tt  is  request  through  this  side 
of  the  ais  le.  A  good  many  Senators  are 
on  the  fl  )or  so  we  take  for  granted  if 
we  hear  no  objection  from  them,  as 
far  as  th  ;y  are  concerned,  the  matter 
is  clearei  But  each  of  us  will  nin  the 
cloakroorii.  as  the  majority  leader  has 
already  indicated  he  is  doing. 

I  yield  ihe  floor. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BA  KER.  Madam  President 

Mr.  M:rrZENBAUM.  Will  the  ma- 
jority lea  ler  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BVIKER.  Let  me  say  one  other 
thing,  if  [  may,  and  I  should  have  in- 
cluded it  in  the  previous  statement  to 
the  minority  leader:  On  tomorrow,  if 
the  unar  imous  consent  in  respect  to 
vitiating  the  cloture  vote  is  agreed  to, 
it  would  be  my  expectation  that  we 
would  trr  to  go  to  a  farm  bill  which 
Senators  Httddleston  and  Helms  and 
Dole  hi.ve  indicated  would  be  in 
stripped-  lown  form,  and  is  essential  to 
the  intel  igence  authorization  bill,  and 
then  of  <  ourse  there  is  another  appro- 
priations bQl  that  might  be  reached 
later  in  t  le  week. 

I  do  ni»t  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
can  get  3ut  earlier  than  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday  but  if  that  unani- 
mous-coisent  agreement  is  entered 
into  I  th  nk  the  odds  are  good  that  we 
could  mj  ke  our  Friday  request  time  in 
good  timje. 

Mr.  MlETZENBAUM.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  mine  rity  leader. 

Mr.  B"!  TID.  I  just  wanted  the  major- 
ity leader  to  state  again  the  param- 
eters of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest deaJing  with  the  Martin  Luther 
King  bil  so  we  can  really  get  down  to 
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business  on  this  side  to  see  if  we  can 
agree  to  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  I  not  just  read 
it  as  I  have  dictated  it  to  our  staff  and 
as  it  is  now  ninning  our  hotline  proce- 
dure for  clearance.  The  request,  which 
I  am  not  now  making,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3706,  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
holiday  bill,  and  at  that  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
be  recognized  to  offer  a  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  on  the  Helms  motion  debate  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Helms  motion  fails,  the  bill 
be  open  to  amendments  to  be  limited 
to  1  hour  each  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
or  their  designees. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  in  that  a 
provision  for  second-degree  amend- 
ments and  that  would  be— I  will  put 
half  of  the  time,  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided, on  second-degree  amendments, 
points  of  order  or  appeals  if  the  same 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  3706 
occur  on  or  before  2  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, October  19. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  see 
one  hole  in  this,  in  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  agreement  to  guarantee 
against  amendments  that  are  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  that 
is  correct.  I  will  include  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  except 
amendments  which  are  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  all  right  with 
me.  If  we  could  have  a  few  minutes  to 
run  the  request  through  our  cloak- 
room. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  be  good 
enough  to  advise  all  of  us  about  the 
joint  meeting  or  the  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  tomorrow  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  all  committee  hearings 
scheduled  for  that  hour  are  expected 
to  go  forward?  I  am  just  asking  as  a 
point  of  information,  really,  where  we 
should  be. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  inquiry. 
That  was  going  to  be  part  of  my  wrap- 


up  announcement.  While  so  many 
Senators  are  on  the  floor,  may  I  begin 
by  urging  Members— most  earnestly 
urging  Members— to  be  present  to 
form  up  as  a  body  to  march  to  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear  the  address  of  the  President  of 
West  Germany  in  a  joint  meeting— not 
joint  session,  but  a  joint  meeting— of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  provision  I  will  make  later,  or 
attempt  to  make,  would  be  that  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock  and 
at  10:10  o'clock  we  would  start  march- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  at  11:30  a.m.  we  would  reconvene 
in  the  Senate  to  resume  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  about  the  committees.  I 
urge  Members  not  to  let  committee 
meetings  interfere  with  the  joint 
meeting.  I  think  our  guest  from  Ger- 
many would  be  mighty  offended  if  we 
did  not  have  a  good,  solid  representa- 
tion from  the  Senate. 

So  I  urge  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  to  consider  that  they  should 
recess  their  committees  at  the  same 
time  the  Senate  recesses. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
those  committees  from  meeting  during 
a  recess,  but  the  majority  leader  is 
urging  the  committees  not  to  meet.  I 
hope  that  our  committees  would  not 
be  in  session  during  that  recess  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
that  it  would  be  an  offense,  I  would 
think,  for  the  President  of  West  Ger- 
many to  appear  before  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  without  good  at- 
tendance. And  I  am  concerned  about 
that  attendance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  am  I.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader.  I  urge  Members  to 
form  together  and  to  attend  that 
meeting. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  man- 
agers in  particular  and  I  thank  all 
Senators.  I  urge  now  we  proceed  to 
third  reading. 

Mr.  HELMS.  One  second,  if  I  may. 
Did  I  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  say  that  final  pas- 
sage with  regard  to  the  King  resolu- 
tion would  be  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Madam  President, 
I  did  say  that.  The  reason  for  it  is 
there  is  a  requirement  for  a  number  of 
Senators  to  be  out  of  the  city  on 
Monday.  I  should  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ahead  of 
time.  I  gave  that  to  our  clearance 
clerks.  I  hope  that  is  not  a  problem  for 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  fine  with  me.  I 
just  hoped  that  we  could  save  a  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish  we  could.  I  have 
to  lose  that  day,  and  maybe  we  will 
not.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  reason 
why   we  should   do   it  Tuesday   and 
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of   Monday   and 


Wednesday 
Tuesday. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
made  no  opening  statement  on  this 
legislation,  preferring  to  await  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  I  think  my 
colleagues  have  made  all  the  state- 
ment that  is  necessary  by  virtue  of 
doing  something  that  has  not  been 
done  in  5  years.  I  now  hope  we  can 
proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bUl  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNoxnrE),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

tRoUcall  Vote  No.  282  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


NAYS— 23 


ChUes 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Biennis 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Dodd 

McClure 

Welcker 

Domenlci 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Moyiiihan 

Ford 

MurkowsU 
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Armstrong 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Baucus 

Henin 

Roth 

Denton 

Helms 

Symms 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

East 

Lugar 

Trlble 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

Gam 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Biden 

Inouye 

MitcheU 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3913),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  on  H.R.  3913  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
appointed  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Stennis  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MANAGERS  AND  STAFF 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  managers  on 
both  sides  and  their  staffs.  I  am  look- 
ing at  today's  calendar  of  business,  on 
the  back  of  which  is  a  chart  called 
"Status  of  Appropriation  BUls,  First 
Session,  98th  Congress."  This  is  the 
fourth  day  of  October  and  on  that,  I 
see  that  we  have  12  appropriations 
bills  reported  by  our  committee;  4  of 
them  have  become  law,  2  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk;  9  of  them  passed  by  the 
Senate;  and  I  can  recall  previous  Octo- 
bers when  there  has  not  been  a  single 
entry  on  that  column.  I  think  the 
Senate  owes  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Stennis),  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  this  case 
for  managing  this  bill  (Mr.  Weicker), 
and  Senator  Proxmire  for  his  manage- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  minority.  They 
have  both  done  an  extraordinary  job 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  conclusion 
at  this  time. 

I  am  advised  that  we  spent  7  hours 
on  this  bill.  There  were  23  amend- 
ments and  passage  in  the  space  of  1 
day.  That  must  be  close  to  a  record  for 
consideration  of  a  Labor-HHS  appro- 
priations bill.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  we  have  not  even  passed  a  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill  for  5  years. 
They  have  all  been  funded  through 
continuing  resolutions. 


We  still  have  not  passed  this  one. 
We  go  to  conference  now  with  the 
House  and  I  have  great  confidence 
that  Senator  Weicker  and  Senator 
Proxmire  will  ably  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senate  and  that 
the  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  confer- 
ence conunittee  will  be  a  good  bill,  as 
first  presented  ot  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  then  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Madam  President,  I  think  they  have 
done  a  remarkable  job,  all  of  those 
who  have  participated,  but  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Proxmire  in 
particular  deserve  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  expedi- 
tous  handling  of  a  very,  very  difficult 
measure,  which,  in  the  past,  has  baf- 
fled both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
their  best  efforts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield.  Madam  President? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  I,  too,  congratulate  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Proxmire.  The 
Senate  can  be  proud  also  for  the  con- 
sideration and  understanding  they 
gave  to  Senators  who  offered  amend- 
ments and  participated  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
know  full  well  that  many  Senators 
voted  on  tabling  motions  and  on 
amendments  that  they  preferred  not 
to,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Members  that  they  comport- 
ed themselves  as  well  as  they  did. 


THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
dicated earlier  that  I  hoped  to  get 
unanimous  consent  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  I  cannot  pro- 
pose that  agreement  tonight  because 
the  clearance  process  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  I  have  high  confidence 
that  we  can  do  it  in  the  morning.  Since 
I  am  not  able  to  clear  that  tonight,  I 
am  obligated  to  try  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Senate  tomorrow  on  the 
assumption  that  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  with  a  cloture  vote.  As  I  say,  I 
do  not  think  we  will,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
am  prepared  at  this  time  to  ask  that 
the  vote  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  just  in  the  event  he  might 
not  be  sure  what  the  situation  Is  on 
this  side,  we  have  cleared  the  matter.  I 
hope  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  hope  it  does  not 
come  unstuck  overnight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  not.  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  come  in  very  early. 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OROEX  FC  R  RKCISS  nUTIL  9:4  5  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  IlAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  vma  ilmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate^ompletes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  ttt  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORM  R  FOR  RKDUCTION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  IIAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unitnimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow only,  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  be  re- 
duced t( )  5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ol  ijection? 

Mr.  IJAKER.  I  may  say  for  the 
record  ;hat  I  consulted  with  the  mi- 
nority eader  on  that  request  and  he 
kindly  ( oncurred.  

The  ]>RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  tction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  ro  H  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS, lECESS  FROM  10:iO  A.M.  UNTIL  li:30 
A.M.  RE  :OGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Madan  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  that  time  for  the 
recogni  ion  of  the  two  leaders  under 
ab  )reviated  standing  order,  the 
remaining   before   the   hour   of 


the 
time 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
change  the  time  so  that  the  cloture 
vote  will  occur  at  1:30.  and  the  1  hour 
under  rule  XXII  will  commence  at 
12:30.  I  make  that  amendment  to  my 
request. 

Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  include  the 
waiver  of  the  madatory  quorum,  did  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


10:10  am.  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  and 
that.  a1  the  hour  of  10:10  a.m.  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  so  it 
may  pr[>ceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Hcxise  of  Representatives  for  a 
joint  n  eeting  with  the  House,  to  re- 
conven;  at  11:30  a.m.,  at  which  time, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minute;  each  as  follows:  Senators 
MATTiriGLY,  Chiles,  and  Gorton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  jction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROrriNE  MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  ORDER 
OF  PRO  CEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
after  tl  le  recognition  of  the  three  Sen- 
ators o  n  special  order,  I  ask  that  there 
be  a  f u  rther  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  past  1  p.m.  with  statements 
thereir  limited  to  10  minutes  each, 
and  th  it  at  1  p.m.  the  1  hour  contem- 
plated by  rule  XXII  prior  to  cloture 
vote  b<;gin  to  r\m  with  the  mandatory 
quoruii  provided  by  rule  XXII  being 
waived 

Mr 
object, 
mean 
what? 

Mr.  3AKER.  Yes.  Let  me  go  ahead 
and  in^  ;lude  that. 

And  that  at  2  p.m.  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture t(i  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R 
3706,  t  tie  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  hol- 
iday b  11  occur 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re 
servtm ;  the  right  to  object 


3YRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 

which   for  the  record  would 

that  the  vote  would  occur  at 


SENATOR  MOYNIHAN  AND  THE 
HUMPHREY  AWARD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
1981  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  established  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Award  to  recognize  "nota- 
ble public  service  by  a  political  scien- 
tist." The  award  is  one  of  only  three 
lifetime  career  honors  bestowed  by  the 
association  in  recognition  of  especially 
noteworthy  achievement. 

I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Humphrey  Award  has  now  been  select- 
ed. He  is  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Award  is,  of 
course,  named  for  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague  and  President  of  the  Senate 
and  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  a 
Member  of  this  body  be  chosen  as  its 
first  recipient. 

The  association  presented  the  Hum- 
phrey Award  to  Mr.  Moynihan  on 
September  1,  1983  during  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  presenta- 
tion announcement,  delivered  by  Prof. 
Frank  J.  Sorauf  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  be  entered  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

PRESENTATION  BY  PROF.  FRANK  J.  SORAUF 

This  is  the  first  time  The  Association  has 
given  the  Hubert  Humphrey  Award.  It  was 
established  to  recognize  "notable  public 
service  by  a  political  scientist."  In  addition 
to  myself  the  award  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Adam  Ulam  of  Harvard  University, 
the  chairman,  and  John  Kessel  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Professor  Ulam  regrets 
very  much  that  he  cannot  be  here  this 
evening. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  the  Humphrey 
Award  to  the  senior  senator  from  New  York, 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  His  career  is,  in 
our  judgement,  a  remarkable  combination 
of  service  to  the  academy  and  to  the  nation. 
To  his  public  service  he  has  brought  a  fresh- 
ness of  thought  and  an  intellectual  inde- 
pendence that  best  exemplifies  the  uses  of 
knowledge  in  the  public  service.  He  has  also 
brought  both  to  the  academy  and  to  public 
life  a  wit  and  exuberance  that  are  rare  in 
both. 

Senator  Moynihan  received  the  Ph.D. 
from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. He  held  academic  appointments  at 


Harvard  University  between  1966  and  1976 
in  education,  urban  politics,  and  govern- 
ment, and  from  1966  to  1969  he  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies.  He  is  the  coauthor  of 
Beyond  the  Melting  Pot  (with  Nathan 
Glazer)  and  the  author  of  Maximum  Feasi- 
ble Misunderstanding  (1969)  and  The  Poli- 
tics of  a  Guaranteed  Income  (1973),  as  well 
as  many  other  books,  essays,  and  articles. 
Since  this  is  a  reward  for  "notable  public 
service",  let  me  remind  you  briefly  of  the 
Senator's  record.  He  began  it  as  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's  he  served  the  administrations  of 
four  different  presidents  in  various  capac- 
ities, including  two  which  carried  Cabinet 
sUtus.  Between  1973  and  1976  he  was  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  and  then  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  elected  to  the 
senate  in  1976  and  reelected  in  1982. 

In  making  this  award  we  have  not  sought 
a  replica  or  approximation  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, but  we  are  nonetheless  pleased  that 
this  first  award  goes  to  a  colleague  who 
shares  so  many  of  the  Humphrey  qualities— 
a  deeply  felt  social  concern,  a  belief  that  the 
public's  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  public  policy,  and  even  that 
gift  for  abundant  eloquence.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan also  shares  with  Hubert  Humphrey 
an  extraordinary  breadth  of  public  experi- 
ence: executive  and  legislative,  national  and 
IocslI. 

Senator  Moynihan,  you  honor  us  by  your 
presence  this  evening.  It  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  present  this  award  to  you  in 
memory  of  a  great  American  and  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  Association. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if 
the  minority  leader  has  no  objection.  I 
would  like  to  put  a  request  that  ar- 
rangements being  made  for  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow  and  related 
mattes  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  I  request  that 
that  period  extend  to  7:10  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  a  few  calendar  items  that  I  be- 
lieve I  can  do  quickly,  if  the  minority 
leader  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  examined  these 
items  which  the  majority  leader  has  in 
mind,  and  I  am  agreeable  to  transact- 
ing this  business. 


NATIONAL  EYE  HEALTH  CARE 
MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  January  1984 
as  "National  Eye  Health  Care 
Months."  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  54 

Whereas  the  precious  gilt  of  eyesight  is 
recognized  as  the  most  valuable  of  the 
senses; 

Whereas  the  National  Society  to  Prevent 
Blindness  declares  that  half  of  all  blindness 
can  be  prevented  when  early  attention  by 
medical  eye  doctors  Is  sought  and  obtained; 

Whereas  newborns  and  the  elderly  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  diseases  and 
tumors  of  the  eye;  and 

Whereas  the  quality  of  medical  eye  health 
care  available  In  America  Is  the  finest  In  the 
world:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  January  1984  as 
"National  Eye  Health  Care  Month"  and 
urging  all  Americans  to  join  In  this  observ- 
ance and  to  seek  direct  help  from  medical 
eye  doctors  when  eye  conditions  which  may 
lead  to  blindness  are  experienced. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  I»resident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SECURITY  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114) 
to  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
September  1983  as  "National  Profes- 
sional Security  Month,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  114 

Whereas  security  practitioners  are  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  the  assets— people,  prop- 
erty, and  Information— of  private  Industry, 
government,  and  public  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  these  professionals 
have  significantly  reduced  the  losses  caused 
by  a  wide  range  of  crimes  committed  against 
banks,  schools,  hotels,  hospitals,  museums, 
retail  outlets,  ajid  the  countless  other  orga- 
nizations that  employ  their  services;  and 

Whereas  these  same  security  professionals 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  service  In 
preventing  or  minimizing  losses  to  the  com- 
munity from  such  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
asters as  fires,  riots,  strikes,  and  other  civil 
disorders;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Security  has  designated  the  month  of 
September  1983  to  honor  security  profes- 
sionals throughout  the  world:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  1983  be  designated  "National 
Professional  Security  Month",  and  that  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  upon  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122) 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  27, 
1983.  through  December  3.  1983,  as 
"National  Home  Care  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
In  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 

Whereas  home  health  care  Is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  111  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  Independence  of  the  Individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program,  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  services,  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  nimiber  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices has  Increased  from  less  than  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  three  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  patients  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  Institutionalization:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  27,  1983,  through  December  3, 
1983,  Is  designated  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Federal  Government  constructing  and  main- 
taining the  navigable  waterways  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  local  munici- 
palities assuming  major  responsibility  for 
land-based  port  development; 

Whereas  the  commercial  seaports  and 
inland  river  ports  of  the  Nation  are  Indis- 
pensable to  foreign  and  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  and  to  the  economic  well- 
being  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  network  of  commercial 
ports  Is  vital  to  expanded  international 
trade  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  favorable 
trade  balance; 

Whereas  commercial  ports  serving  the  wa- 
terbome  commerce  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  continued  employment 
of  more  than  one  million  workers  and  In 
1981  generated  a  total  of  $66,000,000,000  In 
direct  and  Indirect  benefits  to  the  Unit«d 
States  economy; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  continuing  need  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  value  of  a 
viable  and  competitive  system  of  commer- 
cial ports;  and 

Whereas  a  National  Port  Week  observance 
promotes  public  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
that  ocean  and  Inland  ports  have  played  in 
the  economic  growth  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  2.  1983,  through  October  8,  1983,  Is 
designated  as  "National  Port  Week"  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  to  Invite  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  145) 
to  designate  the  week  of  October  2, 
1983.  through  October  8.  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Port  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  145 

Whereas  the  past  development  of  the 
public  ports  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
result  of  a  fruitful  partnership  with  the 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  147) 
to  designate  the  week  of  September 
25.  1983,  through  October  1,  1983,  as 
"National  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  147 

Whereas  over  thirty-five  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ities; 

Whereas  over  one  million  additional 
Americans  become  disabled  each  year  due  to 
chronic  disease,  birth  defects,  or  traumatic 
injury  resulting  from  auto,  sports,  and  other 
accidents; 

Whereas  many  of  these  people  will  receive 
public  or  private  financial  assistance  with- 
out rehabilitation  services  at  great  cost  to 
private  Industry  and  the  public; 

Whereas  there  are  over  four  thousand 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation; 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

The    oint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  155) 
designating  the  week  beginning  No- 
6,  1983,  as  "National  Disabled 
s  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
1  treamble  was  agreed  to. 
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as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  155 
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NATIONAL  SICKLE-CELL  ANEMIA 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  168) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  a 
month  as  "National  Sickle-Cell 
Anemia  Awareness  Month,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  168 

Whereas  sickle-cell  anemia  is  a  life-threat- 
ening disease  in  which  normal,  round,  red 
blood  cells  become  distorted  and  take  on  the 
long  and  pointed  shape  of  a  sickle,  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  abnormal  hemoglobin; 

Whereas  one  in  every  ten  black  Americans 
carries  the  sickle-cell  trait,  and  one  in  five 
hundred  black  Americans  is  stricken  by  the 
disease  itself: 

Whereas  there  exists  no  cure  for  this 
painful  and  crippling  disease  which  denies  a 
full  life  to  many  of  its  victimis  and  creates 
intense  pain  and  deep  depression; 

Whereas  the  disease  and  trait  are  both 
transmitted  genetically  from  one  or  both 
parents  who  carries  the  trait,  and  it  is  vital 
that  Americans,  particularly  black  Ameri- 
cans, be  tested  for  sickle-cell  anemia  to  de- 
termine whether  they  carry  or  might  trans- 
mit the  trait:  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  to  educate  the 
public  about  sickle  cell  anemia  to  promote 
awareness  and  support  for  research  and 
treatment  of  this  disease:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  which— 

(1)  designates  the  month  of  September 
1983.  as  "National  Sickle-Cell  Anemia 
Awareness  Month":  and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3379  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  cleared.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H.R.  3379  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  October  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  98-10 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  if  the  minority 
leader  does  not  object,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  Injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1973  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (Treaty  Doc- 
ument No.  98-10).  which  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  with  a  view  to 
receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  acceptance,  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES)  done  at 
Washington,  March  3.  1973.  The 
Amendment  provides  for  accession  by 
regional  economic  integration  organi- 
zations to  CITES  and,  upon  entry  into 
force,  would  permit  the  European 
Community  to  become  Party  to  the 
Convention.  Accession  of  the  Commu- 
nity would  serve  to  make  application 
of  CITES  within  the  Community  an 
internationally  binding  obligation  and 
thus  enhance  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Convention,  an  ob- 
jective which  the  United  States 
strongly  supports.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  enclosed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  its  consideration  of  the 
Amendment. 

CITES  was  established  to  facilitate 
international  conservation,  providing 
for  the  control  and  monitoring  of 
international  trade  in  specimens  of 
species  endangered  or  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  Convention,  as  cur- 
rently constituted,  provides  only  for 
accession  of  States.  The  European 
Conununity  seeks  to  achieve  accession 
through  an  Amendment  which  would 
open  the  Convention  for  accession  by 
regional  economic  integration  organi- 
zations constituted  by  sovereign  States 
which  have  competence  for  the  negoti- 
ation, conclusion  and  implementation 
of  international  agreements  in  matters 
transferred  to  them  by  their  Member 
States  and  covered  by  the  Convention. 
In  such  matters,  the  organizations 
would  exercise  the  rights  and  fulfill  the 
obligations  attributed  to  their  Member 
States.  The  Amendment,  with  revisions 
added  at  United  States  instance,  was 
adopted  by  the  CITES  Parties  at  an 
extraordinary  meeting  in  Gaborone 
Botswana.  April  30.  1983. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  act 
favorably  at  an  early  date  on  this 
Amendment,  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  acceptance. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  4.  1983. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  nominations  on  today's  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  including 
those  of  the  judiciary  on  page  1  and 
page  2  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  page  2.  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
those  at  this  time,  if  the  minority 
leader  is. 

Mr  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  prepared 
to  proceed  only  with  the  nominations 
on  pag?-  1  under  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader 

Ma  dan  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
co.isen,  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering Calendf-r  Nos.  322  and  323, 
under  the  jud:(;iary,  on  today's  calen- 
dar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive r;usiness. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
a.<^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed 
eti  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out cbjection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  an  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Jupiciary 

Martin  L.  C.  Peldman,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 

C.  Roger  Vinson,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da. 

JUDGE  C.  ROGER  VINSON 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  an  individual  who 
has  been  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Florida's 
northern  district,  Mr.  C.  Roger 
Vinson. 

Roger  Vinson  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  academic  field.  He  holds  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  And  in  1971,  Mr. 
Vinson  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Law.  While  in  law 
school  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Law  Review  and  was 
named  the  Patrick  Wilson  Merit 
Scholar  in  Law.  For  6  years  Roger 
Vinson  served  as  a  naval  aviator 
achieving  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  As  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Beggs  & 
Lane  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Mr.  Vinson 
has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  State  of  Florida  and  its  legal  com- 
munity. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Florida  Bar,  Escam- 
bia-Santa  Rosa  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Bar  of  the  First  Ju- 
dicial Circuit.  He  also  serves  on  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  Florida 
Lawyers'  Prepaid  Legal  Services  Corp., 
is  a  member  of  the  probate  rules  com- 


mittee, the  energy  law  committee,  and 
the  appellate  rules  committee. 
Through  the  years,  Mr.  Vinson  has 
also  worked  in  numerous  civic  endeav- 
ors contributing  to  make  his  city. 
State,  and  Nation  a  better  place  for  his 
fellow  man. 

I  believe  that  he  is  uniquely  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flor- 
ida and  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
Federal  bench.  I  strongly  support  his 
nomination.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  me  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nominations  were 
confirmed  and  to  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  confirmed,  and  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inmiediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  1983  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  4,  1983. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  I»resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


1983   NATIONAL  ENERGY   POLICY 
PLAN-MESSAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  81 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    together   with    accompanying 
papers;    which    was   referred   to    the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1062.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County, 
Oregon; 

H.R.  1748.  An  act  to  name  the  building  to 
be  constructed  in  Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  leased  to 
the  United  States  as  the  "Colonel  Homer 
Garrison,  Jr.  Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  3238.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Flushing.  N.Y..  as 
the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office 
Building."; 

H.R.  3245.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Summit  Conference 
on  Education; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office 
Building";  and 

H.R.  3576.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  as  the  "John 
Weld  Peck  Federal  Building"; 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  In  docket  num- 
bered 15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

S.  1 148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Assini- 
bolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indians 
Community,  Montana,  and  the  Asslniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Community. 
Montana,  In  docket  numbered  10-81L  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1465.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets,  La- 
fayette, Ind..  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building". 

S.  1724.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.,  as  the 
•Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building." 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  provldirw 
statutory  authorization  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  for  continued  United 
States  participation  In  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  in 
Lebanon. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 
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An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 


An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 

in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office 


ENRClLLED  BILI^  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 


Secretary    reported    that    on 
October  4.  1983,  he  had  present- 
President   of   the   United 
following  enrolled  bills  and 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1822.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Use  of  Government  Vehicles  for 
Home-to-Work  Trsmsportation";  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1823.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  list- 
ing of  contract  award  dates  for  November  1 
to  December  31,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1824.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
two  copies  of  the  Board's  1985  budget  sub- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1825.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  an  extension  of  time  for  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  to  incorporate 
within  its  switching  tariff  the  general  rate 
increases  in  the  railroad  cost  recovery  tariff; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
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ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Special  report  entitled  "Allocation  of 
budget  totals  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984".  (Rept.  No.  98-261). 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  treat  businesses 
owned  by  Indian  tribes  as  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  small  business  con- 
cerns (Rept.  No.  98-262). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: In  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  277  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Bryan  R.  Cole),  in  the  Army  Reserve 
there  are  572  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Lorraine  M.  Bivalec),  and  in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  26  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below  (list  begins  with  William  J. 
Dyer).  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  26,  1983.  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  again,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 

S.  1918.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees 
to  cover  U.S.  Government  costs  incident  to 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
laws,  laws  governing  the  humane  care, 
treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Washington  Square  area  within  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 

S.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  a  Small  Business  Com- 
puter Crime  and  Security  Task  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hod 

DLESTON.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Baucds 

Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bur 

DICK.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr 

Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  East 

Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Grassley 

Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Heflin,   Mr.   Hol 

LINGS.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr 

Ldgar.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Nickles 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor 

Mr.     Quayle.     Mr.     Stennis.     Mr 

Tower.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Zor 

INSKY): 

S.  Res.  238.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  January  22 
through  January  28,  1984,  should  be  ob- 
served as  "National  Meat  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request). 
S.  1918.  A  bill  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cover  U.S.  Government  costs  incident 
to  services  rendered  in  cormection 
with  the  enforcement  of  plant  and 
animal  quarantine  laws,  laws  govern- 
ing the  human  care,  treatment  and 
transportation  of  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SERVICES  in  connection  WITH  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  QUARANTINE  LAWS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry I  sun  introducing  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  R. 
Block,  a  bill  that  would  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  collect  fees  to  cover  U.S.  Govern- 
ment costs  incident  to  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  plant 
and  animal  quarantine  laws,  laws  gov- 
erning the  humane  care,  treatment 
and.  transportation  of  animals,  and 
loans  to  assure  compliance  with 
import  requirements  imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  tne  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with foi  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees 
to  cover  United  States  Government  costs  in- 
cident to  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  laws,  laws  governing  the 
humane  care,  treatment  and  transportation 
of  animals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  charge  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with:  (1)  laws  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dis- 
semination of  plant  and  animal  pests  and 
diseases  into  or  throughout  the  United 
States;  (2)  laws  intended  to  assure  the 
humane  care,  treatment  and  transportation 
of  animals;  and.  (3)  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  import  requirements  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases  from 
the  United  States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
money  collected  shall  be  credited  to  ac- 
counts which  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  these  activities,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  costs  incurred  for 
the  performance  of  activities  under  section 
1  of  the  bill  will  be  charged  to  such  ac- 
counts. Under  present  procedures,  all  costs 
of  such  activates  are  paid  from  appropriated 
funds;  authority  to  recover  costs  for  these 
activities  is  very  limited.  We  believe  all  costs 
associated  with  these  programs  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  borne  by  the  persons 
who  receive  the  services  provided,  and  not 
by  the  general  public. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget  and 
would  reduce  outlays  by  some  $3.6  million 
annually.  The  proposal  is  also  consistent 
with  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
recommendations  (see  GAO  report  CED-81- 
49). 

Upon  enactment,  fees  totalling  about  $3.6 
million  annually  would  be  implemented  to 
recover  the  costs  of  issuing  phytosanitary 
certificates  and  testing,  certification,  inspec- 


tion, and  quarantine  of  animals  and  plants 
for  import  and  export. 

A   similar   letter   has   been  sent   to   the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretory. 

S.  1918 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  charges  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, costs,  including  administrative,  sur- 
pervisory.  legal  and  overhead  costs  related 
thereto,  incurred  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemina- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases 
into  or  throughout  the  United  States,  laws 
administer  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  intended  to  assure  the  humane  care, 
treatment  and  transportation  of  animals, 
and  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  assure  compliance  with  import  re- 
quirements imposed  by  foreign  countries  to 
prevent  the  spead  of  plant  and  animal  pests 
and  diseases  from  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  collected  for  performance 
of  activities  authorized  under  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  accounts  which 
may  be  established  for  these  purposes,  such 
funds  to  remain  available  until  expended 
for  such  activities.  The  owner,  or  agent  of 
the  owner,  of  any  plants,  animals,  plant  or 
animal  products  or  materials,  or  the  owner 
or  principal  operator  of  any  means  of  con- 
veyance subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
plant  and  animal  quarantine  laws,  or  laws 
governing  the  humane  care,  treatment  and 
transportation  of  animals  and  any  person 
receiving  services  or  benefits  under  such 
laws  or  related  activities  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  liable  for  payment  of  charges  as- 
sessed. Upon  failure  to  pay  such  charges 
when  due,  the  Government  shall  have  a  lien 
for  the  charges  against  such  plants,  ani- 
mals, plant  or  animal  products  or  materials, 
or  means  of  conveyance.  In  the  case  of  an 
importer  or  exporter  who  fails  to  make  pay- 
ment when  due,  the  Government  shall  also 
have  a  lien  against  such  plants,  animals, 
plant  or  animal  products  or  materials  there- 
after imported  or  attempted  to  be  exported 
by  such  an  importer  or  exporter.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the 
charges  when  due,  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  of  deafult  to  the  owner,  or  agent  of 
the  owner,  of  the  plants,  animals,  plant  or 
animal  products  or  materials,  or  the  owner 
or  principal  operator  of  the  means  of  con- 
veyance, sell  at  public  sale  after  reasonable 
public  notice,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
plants,  animals,  plant  or  animal  products, 
materials,  or  means  of  conveyance  in  the 
Secretary's  custody,  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct.  If  the  sale  proceeds  exceed  the 
charges  due  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale, 
the  excess  shall  be  paid,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  the  owner 
upon  his  making  application  therefore  with 
proof  of  owership,  within  six  months  after 
such  sale,  and  otherwise  the  excess  shall  be 
credited  to  the  accounts  from  which  costs 
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are  incurred  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Sec- 
retary incident  to  such  activities. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  may  bring 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  charges  which 
have  not  been  paid  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  against  any  person  obligated  for  pay- 
ment of  such  charges  under  this  Act  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  for  any  territory  or  possession 
in  any  jurisdiction  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  decide  such  action. 

Sec  4.  The  term  "person "  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  trust,  asso- 
ciation, or  any. other  pubic  or  private  entity, 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof. 

Sec  5.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1962  (21  U.S.C.  134a(c)),  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  third  sentence  thereof,  which 
reads  "Such  costs  shall  not  constitute  a  lien 
against  the  animals,  carcasses,  products,  or 
articles  involved."* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Washington  Square 
area  within  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE  DESIGNATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Washington 
Square  Park,  located  in  the  historic 
section  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
within  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  This  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
city  of  Philadelphia— through  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission— to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  square  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  exhibiting,  suid 
relating  the  square's  historical  signifi- 
cance to  the  American  people. 

Washington  Square  Park,  unlike  the 
Independence  Square  Park  which  is 
also  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  fiscally 
managed  on  a  local  and  volimtary 
basis.  Most  of  the  money  raised  for 
the  operating  expenses  has  been  con- 
tributed by  firms  and  organizations  lo- 
cated around  the  square.  The  Fair- 
mount  Park  Commission,  the  Pair- 
moimt  Park  Art  Association,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  provided  full  sup- 
port. My  bill  relieves  some  of  the 
maintenance  costs  to  local  organiza- 
tions and  transfers  partial  responsibil- 
ity to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Washington  Square  area  ranks 
among  the  most  historically  rich  re- 
gions in  the  United  States  of  America, 
linking  us  to  our  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  dead.  At  first  named 
Southeast  Square,  Washington  Square 
covered  6  acres  and  was  a  field 
through  which  a  brook  wound  its  way 
from  the  northwest  comer  to  its  east- 
em  boundary.  In  1706,  it  was  designat- 
ed by  the  city  council  "for  a  common 
and  public  burying  ground."  It  is  this 
function  which  connects  this  park  so 
vitally  with  American  history. 
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On  ApJil  13.  1777.  less  than  1  year 
Declaration  of  Independence 
TITnlted  SUtes,  John  Adams. 
congressi0nal  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts, walked  the  brief  expanse 
from  the:  Pennsylvania  State  House- 
now  Independence  HaU— to  the  open 
field,  now  Washington  Square.  Amerl- 
patriots  had  been  at  war  for  2 
anjl   military   prospects  looked 

._.    General    Washington.    The 

Battle  of  Brandywine.  the  occupation 
of  Philaiielphia  by  the  British  Army. 
and  the  freat  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
were  only  months  away.  John  Adams 
wrote: 

I  have  si  (ent  an  hour  this  morning  in  the 
congregation  of  the  dead.  I  took  a  walk  in 
•Pottir's  Field"  (a  burying  place  be- 
.  new  stone  prison  and  the  hospi- 
[  never  in  my  whole  life  was  so  af- 
melancholy.  The  graves  of  the 
uiho    have    been    burled    In    this 
fnm  the  hospital  to  the  bettering- 
;  durl  ng  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
^flnter,  dead  of  the  small-pox  and 
_j  are  enough  to  make  the  heart 
;  to  melt  away.  The  sexton  told  me 
upwards  of   2.000  soldiers   had  been 
and   by   appearance   of   the 
I  trenches,  it  is  most  probable  that 
; « Ithln  bounds. 
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The  Pdtter's  Field  of  which  Adams 
wrote  is  low  Washington  Square,  and 
the  soldiers  who  died  of  illness  and 
wounds  ^  fere  from  Washington's  Army 
brought  :,o  Philadelphia  following  the 
heavy  fighting  in  New  Jersey. 

Washir  gton  is  as  old  as  Philadelphia 
Itself;  an  1  yet,  it  has  enjoyed  more  ob- 
scurity than  celebrated  attention.  In 
1815.  it  was  turned  Into  a  park,  and 
trees  wei  e  planted  by  the  French  bota- 
nist. Francois  Andre  Michaux.  In  1825. 
the  city  commissioners  renamed  it 
Washing  :«n  Square,  and  a  movement 


o   erect   a   memorial   in   the 
Washington.  Money  was  col- 

1833  and  a  cornerstone  for 

the  mem  orial  was  laid  in  the  center  of 
the  squa  -e. 
Washii^gton   Square    received    brief 
in  1870  when  it  was  proposed 
new  city  haU  should  be  erect- 

._   on  Washington  Square  or 

Penn  Sq  iare.  Penn  Square  was  select- 
ed by  ballot  vote  and  V/ashington 
Square  l>ecame.  once  again,  a  remote 
little-known  historical  signifi- 


local  residents  initiated  an- 
other iiovement  to  improve  the 
square,  i  L  census  of  trees  taken  by  bo- 
tanical s  ;holars  in  Washington  Square 
showed  (hat  there  were  some  104  vari- 
eties, m^ny  of  which  are  rare  to  Phila- 
delphia, i  StlU.  the  movement  was  not 
sustained  for  Washington  Square's 
restoration. 


Finalii 


the  creition  of  the  memorial  to  the 
unknowi  soldiers  of  the  American 
Revolut  on,  and  the  park  has  been 
maintained  by  concerned  Philadelphi- 
suns  sine?  that  time.  Today,  the  nation- 
al    recognition     which     Washington 


in  1952.  plans  were  made  for 


Square  deserves  can  best  be  achieved 
with  passage  of  this  bill  to  include  it 
within  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park. 

My  bill,  a  companion  to  House  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Congressman 
Tom  Poglietta.  would  provide  that 
ownership  of  Washington  Square  be 
retained  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission. The  Fairmount  Park  Commis- 
sion would  retain  full  review  powers 
over  the  use  of  Washington  Square  as 
well  as  over  any  significant  restoration 
or  change  of  design  so  as  to  avoid  any 
diminution  in  the  commission's  tradi- 
tional oversight  responsibilities.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  expand  the  memorial 
honoring  the  unknown  soldiers  of  the 
War  for  American  Independence. 
Lastly,  the  bill  would  authorize  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
properly  maintain  the  square  for  the 
benefit  of  the  visitors  each  year. 

Total  cost  requirements  to  bring  the 
area  up  to  the  physical  and  esthetic 
standards  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  are  estimated  at 
$2,243,725.  The  cost  includes  repairs 
and  rehabilitation  of  benches,  walks, 
utilities,  irrigation,  and  maintenance. 
The  amount  of  annual  operating  costs, 
including  security  and  persormel,  is  es- 
timated at  $153,400. 

On  July  23.  1983,  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  held 
hearings  in  Philadelphia  where  Con- 
gressman FoGLiETTA  and  others  testi- 
fied regarding  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Further  hearings  are  scheduled 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  address  this 
matter  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1919 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  28,  1948  <62  Stat.  1061;  16 
U.S.C.  407m  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  area  known  as  Washing- 
ton Square'  (bounded  generally  by  Walnut 
Street  on  the  northside.  Sixth  Street  on  the 
eastside,  and  the  intersecting  streets  named 
■Washington  Square'  on  the  westside  and 
southslde)  Is  hereby  Included  within  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  city  of  PhUadelphla  (acting 
through  lU  designated  agency,  the  Pair- 
mount  Park  Commission)  under  which— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  occupy  the  Wash- 
ington Square  area  Included  In  the  park 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving, exhibiting,  and  interpreting  the 
Square's  historical  significance  to  the  Amer- 
ican people; 


"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  have  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such 
area  including  any  memorial,  monument,  or 
display  placed  in  such  area  for  historical  or 
educational  purposes; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  shall  be  prohibited 
from  subletting  or  assigning  to  another 
person  or  organization  any  part  of  the 
Washington  Square  area  without  prior  ap- 
proval In  writing  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  will  operate  and  main- 
tain the  Washington  Square  area  (including 
all  monuments  and  exhibits  in  the  area)  and 
make  all  repairs  thereto,  including  repairs 
necessary  by  reason  of  ordinary  wear  and 
tear;  and  undertake  such  work  and  restora- 
tion or  major  alteration  as  may  be  agreed  to 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 

"(5)  the  Secretary  will  apply  such  reasona- 
ble rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
perform  his  functions  properly,  and  will  ex- 
ercise reasonable  care  to  prevent  damage  to, 
or  the  destruction  of,  any  part  of  the 
grounds  or  the  memorials,  monuments,  and 
exhibits  located  in  the  Washington  Square 
area,  and  provide  public  access  to  the 
grounds  and  monuments,  memorials,  and 
exhibits  at  all  reasonable  times;  and 

"(6)  neither  party  to  such  cooperative 
agreement  will  erect  or  place,  or  permit  the 
erection  or  emplacement  of  any  monument, 
marker,  tablet,  or  other  memorial  upon  the 
grounds  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
other  party. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  ownership  of  the  Washington  Square 
area  shall  be  retained  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. No  work  of  restoration  or  any 
major  alterations  or  repairs  to  any  part  of 
the  grounds  or  monuments,  memorials,  or 
exhibits  within  the  Washington  Square  area 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  until  the  plans  for  such  work  have 
been  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  city  oi 
Philadelphia  (acting  through  its  designated 
agency,  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission) 

"(c)  Effective  October  1,  1983,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  not  more  than  $1,000,000  to 
be  used  for  brickwork  and  paving  In  the 
Washington  Square  area,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Washington  Square  area. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  three 
member  commission  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  an  appropriate  monument  or  me- 
morial to  honor  the  unknown  dead  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Membership  on  such 
commission  shall  consist  of  (1)  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Park  Service,  (2)  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
(3)  a  representative  of  the  public,  agreed  to 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Members  shall 
serve  on  the  Commission  without  compensa- 
tion. Among  the  memorials  to  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  should  be  an  Honor 
Guard  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Park  Service  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  reasonable  and  necessary 
secretarial  and  clerical  support  for  the  Com- 
mission.". 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  NuifM): 
S.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Task  Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  C0»n>UTI»  CRIME  PREVENTION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the  Small 
Business  Computer  Crime  Prevention 
Act,  would  aid  in  protecting  America's 
small  business  from  the  growing 
threat  of  computer  crime.  This  bill  Is  a 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  3075, 
which  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Hon.  Ron  Wyden,  of 
Oregon,  and  was  reported  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee 
today. 

Small  business  Is  of  obvious  and 
enormous  importance  to  our  economy. 
It  accounts  for  more  than  a  third  of 
our  gross  national  product,  for  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  private  sector  employment 
growth,  and  for  at  least  half  of  all  In- 
novations. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  publicity  surrounding  the  issue 
of  computer  crime.  While  the  defini- 
tion of  computer  crime  varies,  it  in- 
volves theft  of  information,  and  unau- 
thorized alteration  of  records,  and 
damage  to  computer  systems  them- 
selves. Computer  crime  is  an  Issue  of 
growing  Importance  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  as  the  use  of  comput- 
erized accounting  and  management 
systems  becomes  widespread  among 
small  businesses  eager  to  save  costs 
and  Improve  productivity.  But  because 
small  businesses— and  particularly 
high  technology  small  businesses— are 
attractive  targets  for  computer  crimi- 
nals, the  Introduction  of  computers 
could  be  Inhibited  unless  small  busi- 
ness can  effectively  secure  their  com- 
puter systems. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  issues  of  computer  security  and  in- 
formation management  as  they  relate 
to  the  opperations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Issues  arise  especially 
where  there  are  national  security  con- 
cerns. 

But  the  phenomenon  of  computer 
crime  as  it  affects  the  small  business 
community  has  not  yet  been  assessed. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  study  on 
how  computer  crime  specifically 
harms  small  businesses.  Yet,  small 
businesses  are  more  likely  to  be  affect- 
ed by  computer  crime  because  they 
have  fewer  resources  available  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Small  Business  Comput- 
er Crime  and  Security  Task  Force. 
This  task  force  would  inquire  into 
computer  crime  committed  against 
small  business,  evaluate  t'ne  technical 
and  legal  means  for  preventing  and 
combating  computer  crimes,  and  devel- 
op guidelines  for  enhancing  the  securi- 
ty of  computer  systems  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  task  force  would  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  within  18  months.  The 


bill  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  resource  center  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  computer  crimes  and  on  com- 
puter security  technology  available  to 
the  small  business  community.  The  re- 
source center  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse to  transfer  computer  securi- 
ty technology  developed  for  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Interest  of 
strengthening  security  In  an  emerging 
technological  area  of  vital  importance 
to  small  business,  I  urge  the  speedy 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Computer  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act". 

findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  there  Is  an  increased  dependency  on, 
and  proliferation  of,  information  technolo- 
gy (including  computers,  data  networks,  and 
other  communication  devices)  in  the  small 
business  community; 

(2)  such  technology  has  permitted  and  ex- 
panded criminal  activity  against  small  busi- 
ness concerns;  and 

(3)  small  business  concerns  are  not  always 
able  to  protect  their  Information  technology 
from  computer  criminals. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to.  improve  the  management  by  small 
business  concerns  of  their  information  tech- 
nology: and 

(2)  to  encourage  small  business  concerns 
to  protect  such  technology  from  criminal 
activity. 

computer  crime  and  SECtmiTY  TASK  PORCE 

Sec  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(b))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  the  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  paragraph,  establish  a  task  force  to  be 
known  as  the  Small  Business  Computer 
Crime  and  Security  Task  Force'. 

•(B)  The  Task  Force  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members: 

"(i)  an  employee  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

"(ii)  an  employee  of  the  Institute  for  Com- 
puter Sciences  and  Technology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce; 

"(111)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General; 

"(Iv)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; 

"(V)  one  Individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  providers  of  computer  hard- 
ware to  small  business  concerns; 

"(vl)  one  Individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  Is  representative  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  providers  of  computer  soft- 
ware to  small  business  concerns; 


"(vii)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  providers  of  Insurance  t« 
small  business  concerns; 

"(vlU)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  who  is  represenUtive  of  the 
Interests  of  the  providers  of  computer  secu- 
rity equipment  and  services  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns; 

"(ix)  one  individual,  appolned  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  In- 
terests of  associations  of  small  business  con- 
cerns, other  than  small  business  concerns 
engaging  in  any  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (v)  through  (viii);  and 

"(X)  such  additional  qualified  individuals, 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Task 
Force— 

"(i)  to  define  the  nature  and  scope  of  com- 
puter crimes  committed  against  small  busi- 
ness concerns: 

"(ii)  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  Stat* 
legislation,  and  available  security  equip- 
ment, in  preventing  computer  crimes 
against  small  business  concerns; 

"(ill)  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  develop  guidelines 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  in  evaluat- 
ing the  security  of  computer  systems;  and 

"(iv)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  appropriate 
activities  of  the  resource  center  established 
under  paragraph  (4). 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  as  its 
chairperson.  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  not 
less  than  once  during  each  6-month  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, at  the  call  of  its  chairperson.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  constitute  a  quroum. 

■(E)  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force  shaU 
serve  without  additional  pay,  allowances,  or 
benefits  by  reason  of  such  service.  Each 
such  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual 
expenses,  including  travel  expenses,  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  have  been 
reasonably  incurred  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming the  functions  vested  in  the  Task 
Force. 

'•(F)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Task  Force  with  such  staff  and  office  facili- 
ties as  the  Administrator,  following  consul- 
tation with  the  Task  Force,  considers  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  paragraph. 

••(G)  The  Task  Force  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out 
ite  functions  under  this  paragraph.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairperson  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  head  of  such  agency  shall  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  Task  Force. 

'•(H)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  the  Task 
Force  shall  submit  to  the  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Congress  a  detaUed 
report  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the  Task 
Force  with  respect  to  the  matters  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  and  containing  such 
recommendations  as  the  Task  Force  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

"(I)  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  submission  of 
its  report  under  subparagraph  (H). 

•(J)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (4)— 

"(i)  the  term  computer  crime'  means— 
"(I)  any  crime  committed  against  a  small 
business  concern  by  means  of  the  use  of  a 
computer;  and 
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ADDiTIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  719 

request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 

the  Senator  from  California 

Cra>jston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

719,  a  bill  to  amend  subchap- 

chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 

to  eliminate  the  social  se- 

olfset  against  annuities  provid- 

liider  such  subchapter  to  the 

the  social  security  benefits 

a^uitant  are  based  on  the  an- 

own  employment. 

S.  1244 

request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

1244,  a  bill  to  amend  title 

the  Social  Security  Act  to 

for  a  program  of  health  care 

individuals    who    require 

care. 


C)de, 


Stinnis) 
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S.  12S6 


request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

1256,  a  bill  to  authorize  spe- 

for  desegregation  activi- 


assii  tance 


S.  1419 

request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

9,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 

Social  Security  Act  to  retain  the 

direct  reimbursement  for  all 

under    the    medicare    pro- 


Sasser) 
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S.  1421 

At  thd  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  add  id  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1421,  a 
biU  to  b  -oaden  the  base  of  the  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  sig- 
nificant y  reduce  tax  rates,  to  smooth 


out  the  rate  schedules  of  the  individ- 
ual income  tax,  and  to  simplify  the  tax 
laws  by  eliminating  most  credits,  de- 
ductions, and  exclusions. 

S.   1S17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NUNN),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClore),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1817,  a  bill  to  provide 
equitable  rules  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  fringe  benefits. 

S.  1869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1869.  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  promote  computer  literacy 
among  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  and  their  teachers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 70,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  17,  1983.  as 
"National  Building  Safety  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  27,  1983,  through  Decem- 
ber 3,  1983,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  233,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  of  proposals  to 
modify  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  European  Community. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  2258  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  3913,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  238-TO 
DESIGNATE  NATIONAL  MEAT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  ExoN. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Jepsen. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  238 
Whereas  the  term  "meat"  comprises  a 
broad  category  of  food  products,  including 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal; 

Whereas  meat  is  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious food,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  human  diet, 
and  a  high-quality  source  of  protein; 

Whereas  the  meat  industry's  annual  sales 
of  $70,000,000,000  make  it  the  largest  single 
component  of  United  States  agriculture; 

Whereas  the  meat  Industry  provides  jobs 
for  thousands  of  United  States  citizens;  and 
Whereas  during  the  week  of  January  22, 
1984,  the  meat  industry  will  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  to  highlight  the  positive 
contribution  of  meat  to  the  American  diet: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  January  22  through  January 
28,  1984,  be  observed  as  "National  Meat 
Week, "  and  that  all  citizens  should  be  en- 
couraged to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  immense 
contribution  made  by  the  meat  indus- 
try to  the  health  of  the  American 
public  and  to  this  Nation's  economy. 

Meat  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
the  human  diet  and  represents  a  high- 
quality  source  of  protein.  The  meat  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  single  component 
of  U.S.  agriculture,  with  annual  sales 
of  $70,000,000,000.  In  addition,  the 
meat  industry  provides  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role 
that  meat  plays  in  our  diets  and  to 
honor  the  important  role  that  agricul- 
tural producers  and  others  play  in 
making  this  nutritious  food  available 
to  us.  I  introduce,  along  with  30  co- 
sponsors,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  week  of 
January  22  through  January  28.  1984. 
be  observed  as  "National  Meat  Week." 
The  resolution  would  encourage  all 
citizens  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. AND  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION. 1984 


WEICKER  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2270  AND  2271 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Amendment  2270 

On  page  57.  after  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

ACTION 

Operating  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  Action  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Services  Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (42 
use  4951  et  seq.).  $140,061,000, 

of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  Title  I  part  A  of  said  Act;  and 

of  which  $18,016,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  Title  II  Part  C  of  this  Act  and 

of  that  amount  $6,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  Home  Health  Care  Pro- 
grstms  under  part  C  of  said  Act 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  may  be  used  to 
close  State  or  regional  field  off'ces  or  to 
reduce  career  personnel  of  the  Action 
agency. 

Amendment  No.  2271 
On  page  24,  strike  out  line  12  and  insert 
the  following:  "ation  for  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital:  Provided  further.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  and  thereafter  the  superin- 
tendent of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  may 
reside  off  the  premises  of  the  hospital,  not- 
withstanding section  4839  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  165)." 


Amendment  No.  2274 
On      Page      23,      line      20.      strike      out 
"$835,581,000,"  and  insert  "$836,081,000.  of 
which  $22,000,000  shall  be  for  clinical  train- 
ing for  mental  health  professionals,  and". 

Amendment  No.  2275 
On  page  18,  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
For  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Dental  Medicine  under  section  720(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  $9,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  such  amount  shall 
be  made  available  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  702(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2272 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3913, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  Page  44,  line  23,  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  ''Provided,  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  service  projects, 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  Garden  Park  Enterprises  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  311  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed." 


ment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3913,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  40,  line  24.  beginning  with  "1978  " 
strike  out  through  '$528,367,000"  in  line  2 
on  page  41  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "1978; 
section  6  of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act  of  1980;  and  Public 
Law  92-506,  $577,286,000". 


SPECTER  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2273 
THROUGH  2275 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  three 
amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  3913, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  Page  32,  line  13,  strike  out 
"$1,845,361.000, "  and  insert  "$1,848,861,000. 
of  which  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Act.  and". 


INOUYE  (AND  MATSUNAGA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2276 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  .Inouye 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3913. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  line  10,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  the  following: 

:  Provided  further.  That  section  5(c)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1985  (Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  determi- 
nation of  amounts  of  payments  made  on  the 
basis  of  entitlements  established  under  sec- 
tions 2,  3  and  4  after  October  1,  1983,  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  Act  which  places  any  additional  restric- 
tion on  payments  based  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  children  counted  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  education  agency,  such  restriction 
shall  be  applied,  in  the  case  of  any  State 
(other  than  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States)  within  which  there  is  only 
one  local  educational  agency,  by  treating 
each  administrative  school  district  within 
such  State  as  a  local  educational  agency 
(solely  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  such  payments).". 

WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2277 
Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3913.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  appropriated  in  any  act  to  the 
Department  of  Education  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  1984  other  than  those  appropri- 
ated by  section  HI  of  Public  Law  98-107 
shall  be  available  to  fund  the  consent  decree 
of  1980  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2278 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Baucus) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3913.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  line  14  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

For  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foundation, 
$5,000,000. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2280 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3913.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  9,  strike  out 
••$108,584,000'  and  insert  •$112,084,000,  of 
which  $3,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
establishment  of  not  more  than  five  special- 
ized research  centers  for  research  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders". 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2279 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Mitchell)   proposed   an   amend- 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  2281 
Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3913,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  33,  line  22,  after  the  word  "such" 
add: 

Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  waive  this  require- 
ment for  any  State  applying  for  such  a 
waiver  if— 

(1)  the  State  obtained  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  138  of  Public  Law  97- 
276  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and 

(2)  the  State  submits,  prior  to  October  1. 
1983.  an  application  for  fiscal  year  1984 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act.  containing  provisions  for  the  use  of  as- 
sistance under  that  Act  by  political  subdivi- 
sions. 


BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2282 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hollings.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Tsongas.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3913.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  beginning  with 
"$3,480,000,000"  in  line  4,  strike  out  through 
"$56  978,000"  in  line  7  on  page  51  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •$3,830,000,000 
to  become  available  on  July  1,  1984,  and 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1985: 
Provided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  section  554(a)(1)(B), 
$5,760,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes  of 
section  555(d)  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  evaluate  programs,  $260,304,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
554(a)(2)(A),  $146,520,000  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(2)(B),  and 
$32,616,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  554(a)(2)(C). 

•For  carrying  out  section  418  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $7,500,000. 

"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

•'For  carrying  out  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981;  title  IX,  part  C  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act;  title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
the  Follow  Through  Act;  sections  1524  and 
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Education  Amendments  of  1978; 
Law  92-506.  $528,367,000:  Provid- 
50.655,000  to  carry  out  the  State 
program  authorized  under  chap- 
Education  Consolidation  and 
Act  shall  become  available  for 
an  July  1.  1984,  and  shaU  remain 
1  September  30.  1985:  Provided 
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Sept(  mber 

'SCHOOL  JSSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
.000.  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
said  Ac:  and  $535,000,000  shall 
entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
wh  ch  $477,000,000  shall  be  for  enti- 
i  nder  section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Pro- 
Thi  t  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
un^er  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
described  in  section  3(d)(1)(A) 
shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  en- 
except    that    payment    to    such 
atiribuUble  to  children  who  reside 
which  is  described  in  section 
jf  said  Act  shall  be  limited  to  15 
of  entitlement:   Provided  fur- 
payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
un<|er  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
not    described    in    section 
shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
luch  agency  attributable  to  chil- 
reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
section  403(1)(C)  shall  be  ratably 
15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
further.  That  payment  with   re- 
entitlements  under  section  3(b)  of 
Jiall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
of  entitlement:   Provided  fur- 
no  payments  shall  be  made  under 
to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  that  section  fails  to 
.000:   Provided  further.  That  the 
of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall 
to  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
ion  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
4gency  whose  need  for  assistance 
section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
aerating  expenditures  during  the 
preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
occurred:    Provided  further.   That 
under  section  5(b)(2)  of  said  Act 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  payments 
sec  :ion  2  or  3  for  the  prior  fiscal  year: 
further  That  section  305(b)(2)  of 
Amendments  of   1974  shall 
to  funds  provided  herein. 

out  the  Act  of  September 

as   amended   (20   U.S.C.   ch.    19). 
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until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  with  the  exception  of  $8,500,000 
for  section  10  of  said  Act  and  $8,500,000  for 
section  14  (a)  and  'b)  of  said  Act.  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950.  until  payment  has  been  made  of 
100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable 
under  sections  5  and  14(c)  of  said  Act. 

"EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"For  carrying  out  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  $1,241,420,000,  of  which 
$1,071,850,000  for  section  611  and 
$26,330,000  for  section  619  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1.  1984.  and 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985:  Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated $21,100,000  shall  be  for  early  child- 
hood education;  and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
regional,  vocational,  adult  and  postsecond- 
ary  programs:  Provided  further,  That  of  the 
amounU  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  second- 
ary education  and  transitional  services  for 
the  handicapped  shall  become  available 
upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  activities:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  $3,100,000  appropriated  for  special  stud- 
ies $2,600,000  shall  become  available  upon 
the  enactment  of  legislation  expanding  ex- 
isting requirements  under  this  activity. 

•REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

"For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  $1,111,400,000 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(b)(1).  $2,871,446 
shall  be  for  activities  under  section 
110(b)(3).  and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  evaluation  activities  under  sec- 
tion 14. 

"VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
$933,314,000  which  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1985, 
except  that  $7,678,000  for  part  B.  subpart  2 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1, 
1984,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $6,500,000  for  State 
advisory  councils  under  section  105  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  first  be  used 
to  provide  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  It  received  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$99,590,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  part  A, 
subpart  3,  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  $2,243,100  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  National  Occupation- 
al Information  Coordinating  Committee. 

"STtTDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

"For  carrying  out  subparts  1.  2.  and  3  or 
Part  A.  and  parts  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  $4,044,360,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985:  Provided.  That  amounts  appropriated 
for  Pell  Grants  shall  be  available  first  to 
meet  any  insufficiencies  in  entitlements  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  schedule  for  Pell 
Grants  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  1983-1984  academic  year:  Pro- 
vided further.    That    pursuant    to    section 


411(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
amounts     appropriated     herein     for     Pell 
Grants  which  exceed  the  amounts  required 
to  meet  the  payments  schedule  published 
for  any  fiscal  year  by  15  per  centum  or  less 
shall  be  carried  forward  and  merged  with 
amounts   appropriated   for  the   next   fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  the  maximum 
grant  a  student  may  receive  in  the  1984- 
1985  academic  year  shall  be  $2,000,  notwith- 
standing section  411(a)(2)(A)(i)  and  section 
411(b)(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  notwithstanding  section 
431D(a)  and  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e) 
of  section  442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds  among 
the  States  so  that  each  State's  apportion- 
ment under  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  or  Work-Study 
Program  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  each  program 
as  that  State's  apportionment  In  fiscal  year 
1981   for  each  program  bears  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
each  program:  Provided  further.  That  with 
regard    to    the   Supplemental    Educational 
Opportunity   Grant   and  Work-Study  Pro- 
grams notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of    section    413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)    and    section 
446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  from 
each  jurisdictions  allotment  of  funds  under 
each  program,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
sums  to  institutions  in  that  jurisdiction  that 
did  not  receive  an  allocation  In  fiscal  year 
1979   (award   year    1979-1980)   under   each 
program  in  a  manner  that  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram  and   the  Work-Study  Program,   and 
shall  allocate  the  sums  remaining  to  Institu- 
tions that  received  an  allocation  In  fiscal 
year  1979  so  that  each  institution's  alloca- 
tion bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  It 
would      have      received      under      section 
413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  section  446(a)  as  the 
remaining  sums  available  for  allocation  bear 
to  the  sums  necessary  to  satisfy  allocations 
made  pursuant  to  section  413D(b)(l)(B)(ii) 
and  section  446(a):  Provided  further,  That 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
made  available  to  compensate  private  debt 
collection  agencies  under  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  as  provided  for  In 
Public  Law  97-365.  from  amounts  collected 
by  these  private  agencies  on  loans  defaulted 
under  part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

"GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

"For  necessary  expenses  under  title  IV. 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
$2,256,500,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


"HIGHER  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out  titles  III;  VI.  parts  A 
and  B;  VIII;  IX.  parts  B  and  C;  title  X;  and 
sections  417.  420.  and  734  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  and  section  515(d)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(20  U.S.C.  1221e-lb(2));  and  section 
102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961;  and  title  V, 
section  528(5)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  for  the  purposes  of 
title  XIII,  part  H,  subpart  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980,  and  without 
regard  to  section  512(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
$406,366,000:  Provided.  That  $24,500,000 
made  available  for  Interest  subsidy  grants 
under  section  734  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  sections  922(b)(2) 
and  922(e)(2)  and  the  funding  limitations 
set  forth  In  section  922(e)  of  the  Higher 


Education  Act  shall  not  apply  to  funds  in 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  available 
to  compensate  private  debt  collection  agen- 
cies under  contract  with  the  Secretary,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-365).  from  amounts  col- 
lected by  these  private  agencies  on  loans  de- 
faulted under  section  406  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351)  and  under  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-510):  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $45,741,000  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  title  III  of  the  Hightr  Education 
Act  shall  be  available  only  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  authority  Is  hereby  provided  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
expend  funds  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
98-63  In  accordance  with  the  directives  ex- 
pressed on  page  53  of  House  Report  98-398 
'  accompanying  H.R.  3069  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $1,950,000  of  the  amounte  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  part  C  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

"Sec.  300.  Section  923(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing (1)'  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  Students  receiving  an  award  under 
this  part  shall  be  known  as  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
fellows'.". 

"HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS  AND 
INStniANCE 

'For  the  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  participation  certificates  as  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1968, 
issued  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  as  trustee  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Education  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)),  and  for  the  payment 
of  interest  expenses  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  as  required  by  title  VII,  sec- 
tion 733(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$19,846,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  under  this  heading 
and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104)  as  may  be  nec- 
essar:  in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
During  fiscal  year  1984,  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  may  be  made  from  this  ac- 
count. 

"COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

"Payments  of  insufficiencies  in  fiscal  year 
1984  as  may  be  required  by  the  CJovemment 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee, 
on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  Inter- 
ests or  participations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1717)  shall  be  make  from  the 
fund  established  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1749)  using  loan  repajmients  and  other 
Income  available  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
During  fiscal  year  1984  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  from  this  account  may  be 
made. 


"EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 405  and  406  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended,  $63,978,000". 


able  only  if  a  program  is  enacted  into  law 
providing  for  such  l)eneflts  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 


MATTINGLY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2283 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Nickles) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3913,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  22  and  23. 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  of 
budget  authority  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Appropriation  Act.  1984 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  con- 
sulting services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  studies  and  anal- 
yses, an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  requested  for  such  purposes  In 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  for  1984,  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department,  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  President  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency, 
department,  or  entity  whose  budget  request 
for  1984  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  sec- 
tion does  not  equal  or  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  identification  and  reduction  of 
available  funds  required  by  the  section. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "consulting  and  related  services"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  In  the 
1983  Report  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2284 

Mr.  STAFFORD  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  H.R.  3913, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  48  line  7,  strike  out  "part  B"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "parts  B  and  C". 

On  page  48.  line  16,  strike  out 
"$396,316,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$398,266,000". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  22  and  23. 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  308.  Section  923  (a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(l)'  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Students  receiving  an  award  under 
this  part  shall  be  known  as  "Jacob  K.  Javits 
fellows'." 


KENNEDY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2285 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  MC^NIHAN,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  biU  H.R.  3913, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On   page    27.   between   lines    10   and    11, 
insert  the  following: 

HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  tJWEMPLO'SrED 

For  payments  for  health  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed,  $900,000,000,  to  be  avail- 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2286 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  biU  H.R. 
3913.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCY  FUND 

For  the  Public  Health  Emergency  Fund 
established  under  section  319(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $30,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expiended. 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2287 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3913,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  41.  line  2,  beginning  with 
•$528,367,000  "  strike  out  through  line  9.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••$544,367,000:  Provided,  That  $466,655,000 
to  carry  out  the  State  block  grant  program 
authorized  under  chapter  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1.  1984.  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1985:  Provided  further. 
That  $44,765,000  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  on  October  1.  1983:  Pro- 
vided  further,  That  notwithstanding  the 
second  sentence  of  section  563(a)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  $16,000,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  for  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  2  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  for 
projects  relating  to  excellence  in  education 
under  which  (1)  Individual  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  a  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  pursuing  excellence  in  education 
may  carry  out  programs  of  excellence  in 
conjunction  with  school  principals,  school 
teachers,  parents,  and  business  concerns  In 
the  Icoality  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  500  soclo- 
economlcally  and  geographically  representa- 
tive local  educational  agencies  are  selected 
for  awards  not  to  exceed  $400,000  to  carry 
out  Individual  school  excellence  programs, 
based  on  the  potential  of  such  schools  to  ex- 
periment with  standards  of  quality  and 
their  ability  to  carry  out  successful  Innova- 
tive activities:'" 


DANFORTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2288 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  and  Mr.  Byrd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3913, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  25,  after  "$22,500,000," 
insert  the  foUowIng:  ""together  with 
$29,700,000  which  shall  be  available  only  for 
sections  236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  for  necessary  related  adminis- 
trative expenses, ". 
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DOHtENICI  (AND  KENNEDY) 
i^MENDMENT  NO.  2289 
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following: 

B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 

of  1965,  $38,300,000,  to  remain 

.    until    expended,    $18,200,000    of 

srovided  for  construction  and  relat- 

)f  a  model  sciences  engineering  fa- 

the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Al- 

New  Mexico,  and  $20,100,000  of 
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)f  a  model  high  technology  science 

center  at  Boston  Universi- 

,  Massachusetts,  except  that  the 
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lines   14   and   15. 


ried  out  with  respect  to  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, has  been  added  to  the  agenda  of 
the  subcommittee  hearing  scheduled 
for  Thursday.  October  6.  in  room  SD- 
628.  Also,  the  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  instead  of  9  a.m.,  as  previously 
scheduled. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  subcommittee  on 
Thursday,  October  20,  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  H.R.  1149,  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  and  other 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5161. 


appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 

,  wing:  "Provided  further.  That  out 

I  unds  appropriated  herein  for  use 

Trade    Adjustment    Assistance 

or  from  other  available  funds,  suf- 

fiinds  shall  be  available  to  complete 

ongoing  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 

!  and  relocation  projects   for 

.._  displaced  workers  who  became 

partially  separated  from  employ- 

„_  or  after  December   1,    1981   and 

^ptember  1,  1983.  and  who  were  de- 

to  be  eligible  on  or  before  June  14. 


QQAYLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
i  AMENDMENT  NO.  2291 


QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 

Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the 

3913,  supra;  as  follows: 


pi,ge 


]  lOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

80BCOl4*ITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LAKDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  I  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
matior  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  S  1705,  to  modify  Federal  land 
acquisition  and  disposal  policies  car- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FAMILY  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  and  Human  Services, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  4,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing entitled:  "Broken  Families:  The 
Role  of  the  Government." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


)age      2.      line      15.      strike      out 

10.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

10,000". 

)age      2,      line      24,      strike      out 

,98,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

48.000'. 

3.  line  10.  before  the  period, 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
That  amounts  available  for  part  A 
I  and  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the  Job 
Partnership  Act  shall  not  be  less 
;  amount  available  for  fiscal  year 
each  such  part  for  the  period  July 
;o  June  30,  1985,". 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983,  has  been  designated  "National 
Productivity  Improvement  Week."  In 
again  offering  this  resolution,  I  hope 
to  highlight  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting an  overall  environment  in  this 
country  that  is  conducive  to  achieving 
and  maintaining  the  productivity 
growth  that  is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's  we 
experienced  a  dramatic  deceleration  in 
the  productivity  of  American  business 
relative  to  the  prior  20-year  period.  At 
the  same  time,  our  major  competitors 
in  world  trade  were  able  to  maintain 
exceptionally  high  rates  of  productivi- 
ty. From  1973  through  1980,  for  exam- 
ple,   Japan    experienced    an    average 


annual  productivity  growth  rate  of  7.2 
percent,  and  West  Germany  had  an 
average  productivity  rate  of  nearly  5 
percent.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  registered  a  paltry  1.7-per- 
cent-average-annual  rate  of  productivi- 
ty growth  in  that  same  period.  By  sig- 
nificantly raising  America's  relative 
labor  costs,  this  reduced  productivity 
eroded  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can business,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
biUions  of  dollars  of  industrial  produc- 
tion and  of  millions  of  private  sector 
jobs. 

Although  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  we  have  seen  productivity  growth 
in  this  country  rise  to  a  more  respecta- 
ble 4-percent-annual  rate,  we  must  not 
allow  this  recent  performance  to  lull 
us  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  these 
efficiency  gains  are  sustained  and  that 
they  become  more  than  merely  a  cycli- 
cal phenomenon  associated  with  the 
early  stages  of  a  business  recovery. 
More  than  ever,  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  productivity  growth  has 
become  acutely  critical  as  the  U.S. 
economy  is  increasingly  affected  by 
the  swinging  tides  of  competition  in 
the  international  marketplace.  In  only 
the  last  10  years,  international  trade 
has  risen  from  13  percent  to  22  per- 
cent of  U.S.  gross  national  product, 
and  this  figure  promises  to  continue 
rising  in  the  coming  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  we  are  to  regain  and  main- 
tain our  preeminent  position  in  world 
trade,  which  translates  into  domestic 
job  creation,  American  business  will 
have  to  improve  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  produces  goods  and  services. 

Moreover,  as  if  the  threat  of  in- 
creased foreign  competition  were  not 
enough,  the  recent  decline  in  U.S.  in- 
flation and  the  tremendous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  have  augmented  the 
urgency  of  permanently  picking  up 
American  productivity.  With  lower  in- 
flation and  increased  competition, 
businesses  can  no  longer  pass  on  their 
inefficiencies  to  consumers  by  increas- 
ing prices.  Profit  margins  can  now 
only  be  protected  by  cutting  costs  to 
extract  adequate  earnings  from  a 
lower  volume  of  sales.  At  the  same 
time,  the  strong  dollar,  which  has  re- 
duced foreign  manufacturing  costs  by 
about  25  percent  in  dollar  terms  rela- 
tive to  U.S.  firms,  is  also  forcing  Amer- 
ican businesses  to  focus  on  becoming 
more  efficient  and  lower-cost  produc- 
ers. 

Thus,  while  the  promotion  of  in- 
creased American  business  productivi- 
ty should  always  be  a  national  priori- 
ty, today's  economic  circumstances 
demand  that  we  be  diligent  and  swift 
in  the  implementation  of  productivity- 
enhancing  policy  measures.  As  I  have 
stated  repeatedly,  well  conceived  long- 
term  economic  policies  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  achieve  illusory  short- 
term  gains.  The  inflationary  policies 


of  the  past  cannot  be  repeated,  and 
greater  devotion  to  research  and  devel- 
opment must  remain  a  top  national 
priority.  We,  as  policymakers,  must 
foster  an  environment  that  encourages 
risk-taking  and  that  is  conducive  to  in- 
creased business  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Equally  important,  we 
must  establish  policies  that  will  lead 
to  greater  job  training  for  our  labor 
force,  to  insure  that  our  business  com- 
munity has  a  skilled  and  talented  pool 
of  workers  to  draw  from.  It  is  high 
time  we  devoted  a  much  larger  share 
of  our  national  resources  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  human  capital  stock. 
A  well-educated  and  adequately 
trained  labor  force  will  always  be  the 
cutting  edge  behind  advances  in 
human  civilization. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  task  of  in- 
creasing productivity  really  goes 
beyond  tangible  policy  measures  such 
as  liberalized  depreciation  allowances, 
and  tax  incentives  for  R&D  and  job 
training.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  intangi- 
ble element  of  cooperation  and  unity 
among  ourselves  as  a  society,  that  will 
in  the  end  determine  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  will  attain  perma- 
nently higher  rates  of  productivity 
growth.  The  past  contentiousness  be- 
tween business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to 
advance  as  a  society.  Common  goals 
must  be  emphasized  and  worked 
toward  if  we  are  to  promote  increased 
living  standards  for  all.  Only  by  work- 
ing together  will  we  move  forward.  We 
should  note  that  the  Japanese  like  to 
cite  the  slogan:  "None  of  us  is  as  smart 
as  all  of  us."  We  would  do  well  to  keep 
that  ideal  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  American  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Engineers  continues  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  vital  as- 
pects of  productivity  improvement. 
Their  efforts  form  a  vital  part  of  that 
element  of  cooperation  we  so  desper- 
ately need.  As  we  enter  "National  Pro- 
ductivity Improvement  Week,"  let  us 
renew  our  commitment  toward  estab- 
lishing the  policies  and  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  that  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  American  busi- 
ness productivity.* 


THE  FAIR  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  1421, 
the  Fair  Tax  Act,  authored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Bradley,  and  coauthored  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Gephardt. 

I  have  long  favored  simplification  of 
our  complicated  tax  structure.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  have  had  to 
tolerate  for  far  too  long  a  system  of 
taxation  which  is  not  only  unduly  bur- 
densome to  comply  with,  but  by  its 
very  nature  inequitable.  The  present 
Tax  Code   has  grown  to  over  2,000 


pages,  with  over  100  major  loopholes 
worth  some  $250  billion,  and  the  tax- 
paying  public  employs  an  army  of 
46,000  professional  tax  experts  to  help 
penetrate  the  maze  of  bureaucratic 
regulation. 

By  any  measure,  the  system  we  now 
have  has  become  a  monstrous  intru- 
sion of  Government  authority  into  the 
lives  and  personal  business  of  all  our 
citizens,  with  costly  exceptions  that 
favor  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 
We  need  to  restructure  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  We  need  to  simplify  the  re- 
quirements, eliminate  deductions,  and 
close  loopholes,  so  that  rates  for 
everyone  can  be  lower  and  overall 
compliance  a  much  less  painful  proc- 

6SS 

'That  is  precisely  what  S.  1421,  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  bill  aims  to  do.  It 
would  provide  a  simplified  and  re- 
duced, but  still  progressive,  rate  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  three  basic  rates. 
The  basic  14  percent  rate  would  apply 
to  80  percent  of  all  taxpayers,  and  the 
two  higher  rates,  26  percent  and  30 
percent,  would  apply  to  persons  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $25,000 
and  $37,500  respectively.  Corporations 
would  pay  at  a  uniform  30  percent 
rate.  These  rates  will  result  in  lower 
taxes  for  approximately  70  percent  of 
all  taxpayers. 

The  30  percent  whose  taxes  would 
be  increased  under  Bradley-Gephardt 
would  include  those  who  are  presently 
benefiting  from  existing  tax  breaks 
and  loopholes.  Bradley-Gephardt 
would  eliminate  most-itemized  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exclusions,  except 
those  generally  available  to  most  tax- 
payers. Deductions  would  be  retained 
for  home  mortgage  interest  payments, 
charitable  contributions.  State  and 
local  taxes  on  income  and  real  proper- 
ty, payments  to  IRA's  and  Keogh 
plans,  some  medical  expenses,  and  em- 
ployees' business  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Bradley- 
Gephardt  bill  would  provide  a  basic 
and  much-needed  change  in  our  reve- 
nue system.  It  is  a  realistic  and  work- 
able proposal  which  deserves  to  be  en- 
acted, and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
sooner  or  later.  The  bill  already  has 
attracted  considerable  favorable  com- 
ment in  the  press  and  enjoys  a  grow- 
ing constituency  across  the  country.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Bradley  for  his 
energy  and  wisdom  in  formulating  this 
proposal  and  I  am  very  pleased, 
indeed,  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 


Baha'is  in  Iran.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  present  to  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate,  the  State  of  Maine 
Memorial.  I  respectfully  request  that 
it  be  printed  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

The  memorial  follows: 

State  or  Maine— Joint  Resolution 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maine  of  the  First  Special  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Legislative  Ses- 
sion assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  United  States  Congress,  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Baha'i  religious  community  in  Iran  has 
received  world-wide  attention;  and 

Whereas,  most  recently,  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  was  shocked  by  the  news  from 
Iran  of  the  execution  by  hanging  of  women 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith;  and 

Whereas,  reports  of  attempted  forced  con- 
versions to  Islam  of  Baha'is  in  Iran  and 
wholesale  deliberate  starvation  of  Baha'i 
communities  have  been  made  public;  and 

Whereas,  executions  of  Baha'is  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  religious  preference 
continue  in  Iran;  and 

Whereas,  these  violations  of  human  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  Iranian  authorities  con- 
stitute violations  against  all  civilized  norms 
of  behavior,  as  incorporated  within  such  ex- 
pressions of  world  opinion  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and. 
indeed,  violate  the  very  principles  of  Islam, 
itself;  and 

Whereas,  the  Baha'i  religion  has  a  long 
and  continued  association  with  the  State  of 
Maine  through  the  Green  Acres  Center  at 
Eliot,  and  other  official  groups;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  We,  the  Members  of  the 
First  Special  Session  of  the  111th  Legisla- 
ture, do  hereby  denounce  the  inhuman  and 
genocidal  treatment  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran 
by  the  present  government  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  as  a  'crime  against  humarity." 
and  we  do  further  resolve  that  copies  of  this 
expression  of  our  outrage  and  concern  be 
sent  to  members  of  our  State's  delegation  in 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Permanent  Iranian  Delegation  to 
United  Nations.* 


MAINE  MEMORIAL  RELATING  TO 
BAHA'IS  IN  IRAN 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  7.  1983.  the  members  of  the 
First  Special  Session  of  the  111th 
Maine  State  Legislature  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  denounce  the  inhuman 
and     genocidal     treatment     of     the 
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NICK  CAPORELLA  EARNS  CO- 
LUMBUS CITIZENS  FOUNDA- 
TION AWARD 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  a  Floridian, 
Nick  A.  Caporella.  has  been  singled 
out  by  the  Columbus  Citizens  Founda- 
tion, the  leading  Italian  American 
charitable  organization,  for  its  Annual 
Leadership  Award  for  Business  and  In- 
dustry. Significantly,  that  honor  went 
last  year  to  Lee  lacocca  in  recognition 
of  his  rescue  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

Nick  Caporella,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bumup  &  Sims 
Inc.,  will  be  toasted  this  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 8,  in  New  York  City  at  a  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria dinner  with  the  other 
three  recipients— actress  Sophia 
Loren,    New    York   Governor,    Mario 
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Cuomo  I  Lnd  Pace  University  president, 
Edward  J.  Mortola— each  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  endeavor.  They  will 
then  paniclpate  in  the  Columbus  Day 
parade  UP  Fifth  Avenue  on  Monday. 
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president.  Nick  Is  a  highly  de- 
iwinner  who  has  worked  hard 

.^ ,  ij  fe,  tnily  a  symbol  of  the  work 

ethic  an  d  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  our 
country  This  fact  was  highlighted  in 
1979  wh  an  he  was  selected  for  the  Ho- 
A|ger    Award    as    a    man    who 

from    scratch    and.    against 

great  oids,  reached  the  top  rung  of 
the  ladder.' 

In  his  early  twenties  he  paid  $250 
down  01 1  a  used  dragline  and  operated 
it  day  a  id  night,  scouring  south  Flori- 
da cons  ruction  sites  for  business.  He 
expand*  d,  recruited  his  father  and 
brother  to  help,  bought  more  equip- 
ment—a nd  prospered. 

At  ag;  30  he  sold  out  but  quickly 
found  retirement  did  not  agree  with 
him.  So  he  started  a  new  site  prepara 
tion  fin  n  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  naming 
it  Capofella  &  Sons  in  honor  of  his 
father.  . 

In  19^2  the  company  was  acquired 
by  Bun  lup  &  Sims,  a  telecommunica- 
tions ar  d  cable  television  service  com 
pany.  Ii  i  early  1976  Caporella  became 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
at  a  tir  le  when  this  company  was  ex 
perienc  ng  losses 

Nick  Caporella's  leadership  quickly 
moved  Burnup  &  Sims  from  loss  to 
profit  b  y  the  end  of  1976  and  over  a  6 
year  p(Tiod  the  company's  revenues 
were  tripled  and  its  profits  increased 
26  time ;. 

Mr.  President,  at  age  47,  Nick  Capor 
ella  is  a  n  unquestioned  success  story,  a 
man  st  mulated  by  challenge  who  has 
achieve  d  by  offering  challenge  and  op 
portuni  ty  to  those  who  work  with  him 
I  comn  end  him  and  congratulate  him 
on  this  selection  by  the  Columbus  Citi- 
zens Fc  undation. 
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compete  with  many  privately  owned 
companies. 

The  Bus  Act  was  not  designed  to  su- 
persede the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  nor  the  operating  re- 
strictions on  the  conduct  of  tours  and 
charters  by  public  mass  transit  au- 
thorities. Congress  did  not  intend  that 
the  new  act  would  in  any  way  aUow 
these  entities  to  depart  from  their 
basic  mission  of  serving  commuters. 

The  entry  standard  of  the  Bus  Act 
reflects  this  concern.  Section  6  of  the 
bill  requires  subsidized  operators  to 
meet  a  "public  interest"  test  in  order 
to  obtain  any  type  of  operating  au- 
thority. This  section  was  drafted  to 
apply  to  situations  where  private  bus 
operators  under  contract  or  receiving 
subsidy  from  public  mass  transit  dis- 
tricts would  apply  for  operating  au- 
thority. We  believed  it  was  unfair  for 
these  private  operators  to  be  on  equal 
footing  with  unsubsidized  operators; 
thus,  they  are  required  to  meet  a 
higher  standard.  The  Bus  Act  was  not 
intended  to  provide  a  loophole  where- 
by publicly  subsidized  mass  transit  au- 
thorities could  obtain  nationwide  char- 
ter and  tour  authority. 

I  understand  that  seven  applications 
for  extensive  charter  and  special  oper- 
ations authority  have  been  filed  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
recipients  of  governmental  financial 
assistance.  The  Commission  has  not 
decided  any  of  these  cases.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Commission  will  carefully 
consider  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  in  reaching  its  final  deci- 
sion.* 


INTEF  CITY  BUS  DEREGULATION 


PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President. 
Congress  passed  the  Bus  Reg- 
Reform   Act    of    1982,    which 
considerable  easing  of  regula- 
r^trictions  on  the  intercity  bus 
By  reducing  regulation  and 
competition  in  the  industry, 
intended  to  improve  the  fi- 
health  of  privately  owned  bus 
and  enable  these  companies 
nelw  entrants  to  provide  improved 
to  the   traveling   public  with 
fares, 
has    been    substantial    new 
the  intercity  bus  industry 
enactment    of    this    legislation, 
with  the  intent  of  Congress, 
there  is  now  a  disturbing  de- 
tn  the  area  of  entry.  I  am 
to  government  subsidized  en- 
charter  and  special  oper- 
authority,  which  will  directly 
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SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Shel- 
don Coleman,  chairman  of  the  Cole- 
man Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Coleman's  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  approximately  50 
publications  in  the  recreation  and  lei- 
sure-time field,  speaks  admirably  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson's  contribu- 
tions to  natural  resource  management. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Coleman's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Coleman  Co.,  Inc., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  SeptembcT  20,  1983. 
Mr.  Clare  Conley, 
Editor,  Outdoor  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Clare:  Our  nation  has  benefitted 
from  the  energies  and  talents  of  many 
public  officials  over  more  than  two  centur- 
ies. Some  of  these  men  and  women  have  left 
an  indelible  imprint  on  the  land  they  so 
loved.  Henry  "Scoop  "  Jackson,  who  died  on 
September  1  at  his  home  in  Everett.  Wash- 
ington, was  such  a  person. 

Over  four  decades  in  Congress— including 
31  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate— Henry  Jackson 
provided  thoughtful  leadership  in  the  fields 
of  energy  policy,  defense  and  natural  re- 
source management.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
principles  and  high  energy,  and  a  true  be- 
liever in  America.  He  knew  well  the  pres- 
sures of  decision  making  in  the  glare  of  the 


spotlight  and  the  frustration  of  long  hours 
spent  on  projects  about  which  few  seemed 
to  ctu-e. 

The  recreation  community  has  much  to  be 
grateful  to  "Scoop"  for  today.  Throughout 
his  long  career,  he  was  a  champion  of  the 
outdoors  and  of  recreation.  While  still  early 
in  his  career,  he  served  as  one  of  eight  Con- 
gressional members  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Conunission  (1958- 
1962),  an  effort  which  contributed  greatly 
to  an  expansion  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  1960's  and  1970's  and  to  the  envi- 
ronmental consciousness  of  our  nation. 
"Scoop "  took  an  active  role  in  the  Commis- 
sion and  was  more  centrally  Involved  than 
any  other  single  person  In  converting  the 
group's  recommendations  into  law  and 
action. 

Washington's  senior  U.S.  Senator  made 
his  last  formal  appearance  before  a  recrea- 
tion audience  in  June  of  1983  at  the  Ameri- 
can Recreation  Coalition's  Forum.  His  mes- 
sage was  simple:  confrontational  politics  was 
jeopardizing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
recreation  in  America. 

He  gave  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fruits 
of  bipartisan  labors  in  support  of  recreation 
during  the  1960's  and  asked  all  recreation 
community  leaders  to  work  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  outdoor  recreation  commis- 
sion which  might  refocus  Congressional  at- 
tention on  issues  and  needs. 

As  campers  and  boaters,  as  skiers  and  fish- 
ermen, as  hikers  and  bikers,  as  wildlife  pho- 
tographers and  as  motorcyclists,  Americans 
who  share  the  deep  love  of  the  outdoors 
Henry  Jackson  felt  have  already  gained  and 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  nation.  His  advocacy  of  bal- 
anced management  of  our  forests;  of  expan 
sion  of  federal,  state  and  local  park  systems 
of  providing  a  range  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities from  WUdemess  to  intensive  use 
and  his  ability  to  conceive  and  communicate 
farsighted  programs  combine  to  make 
"Scoop"  a  man  sorely  missed  and  surely  not 
forgotten. 

Sincerely, 

Sheldon  Coleman.# 


AIR  TRAVELERS  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
WARNBai,  with  whom  I  serve  as  cochair 
of  the  Senate  Tourism  Caucus,  for  his 
testimony  on  S.  764.  the  Air  Travelers 
Security  Act  of  1983.  this  morning 
before  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

This  legislation,  which  Senator 
Warner  and  I— as  well  as  36  of  our  col- 
leagues—have joined  in  sponsoring,  is 
aimed  at  preventing  further  havoc  in 
the  deregulated  air  travel  industry  by 
maintaining  a  stable  relationship  be- 
tween airlines  and  the  agents  who 
service  the  airlines. 

Senator  Warner's  statement  this 
morning  was  a  clear  and  thorough  en- 
dorsement of  S.  764,  one  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  statement, 
along  with  its  supporting  materials,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Testimony  op  Senator  John  W.  Warner 
Madam  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  by  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcom- 
mittee testifying  In  behalf  of  the  Air  Travel- 
ers Security  Act  of  1983. 

Most  especially,  I  am  gratified  by  the  tre- 
mendous outpouring  of  bipartisan  support 
given  this  bill  by  a  majority  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, as  weU  as  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Madam  Chairman,  despite  all  of  the 
years  of  hearings,  all  the  volumes  of  testi- 
mony, all  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  serious 
deliberation  expended  by  the  travel  indus- 
try, by  the  Federal  Government,  and  by 
Members  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  the 
issue  here  is  really  a  very  simply  one.  and 
the  decision  to  be  made  is  quite  clear  cut. 

The  issue  is:  Will  there  be  unfettered  com- 
petition and  will  consumers  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  conveniences  they  have 
come  to  expect  in  the  air  travel  accommoda- 
tion marketplace? 

If  the  position  outlined  in  the  Air  Travel- 
ers Security  Act  is  adopted,  the  answer  is 
unquestionably  "Yes." 

If  the  position  outlined  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  (CAB)  conclusion  to  the 
Competitive  Marketing  Investigation  (CMI) 
is  adopted,  the  answer  is  resoundingly  "No." 

Under  the  bill  put  forth  by  Congressman 
Glenn  Anderson,  147  Representatives,  37 
Senators  and  myself.  International  Air 
Traffic  Association  (lATA)  and  Air  Traffic 
Conference  (ATC)  accredited  travel  agents 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  serving  the 
public  in  a  ubiquitous  manner  while  the  bar- 
riers established  by  the  CAB  which  previ- 
ously barred  others  from  participating  in 
the  travel  marketplace  would  be  stripped 
away,  enabling  these  new  entrepreneurs  to 
take  their  place  in  an  unregulated  environ- 
ment. 

Under  the  CAB's  position,  however,  the 
ubiquitous,  accredited  travel  agent  would  be 
regulated  into  obscurity  by  the  courts  and 
the  burden  of  antitrust  litigation. 

The  marketplace  would  be  chaotically 
filled  with  hucksters  and  fast-buck  artists 
willing  to,  literally  and  figuratively,  take 
every  traveler  for  a  ride. 

The  scope  of  marketing  alternatives  truly 
available  to  the  traveler  would  be  greatly 
limited. 

And  many  of  the  rights  and  conveniences 
which  the  public  has  come  to  expect,  and 
which  are  protected  by  ATC  administered 
agreements  among  the  airlines,  would  be 
lost. 

As  you  know,  these  agreements,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  antitriist  immunity  granted  the 
ATC: 

Provide  a  centralized  process  for  accredi- 
tation and  appointment  of  travel  agents: 

Provide  for  the  recognition  of  conunon 
ticket  st<x;k  by  all  airlines; 

Govern  the  acceptance  by  one  airline  of 
another's  ticketed  passenger  and  their  bag- 
gage; 

And  provide  for  the  crediting  to  each  air- 
line the  receipts  of  tickets  sold  for  each  air- 
line by  their  accredited  agents. 

In  short,  Madame  Chairman,  if  the  CAB's 
decision  is  allowed  to  stand  competition  and 
consumer  rights  in  marketplace  will  be  only 
a  figment  of  a  former  CAB  chairman's 
imagination. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  CMI  in  1980, 
two  items  have  surfaced  as  the  focus  of 
debate.  They  are: 

(1)  antitrust  immunity  and 

(2)  so-called  "exclusivity". 

As  part  of  my  written  statement  for  the 
Record  I  am  submitting  a  memoranda  de- 


tailing my  views  on  the  antitnist  issues  in 
this  debate  (Appendix  A). 

I  also  am  submitting  a  series  of  tables  re- 
flecting those  elements  of  the  ATC /LATA 
agreements  which  are  provided  antitrust  im- 
munity under  the  Air  Travelers  Security 
Act  and  those  which  are  not  covered  (Ap- 
pendix B). 

With  regard  to  exclusivity,  the  Air  Travel- 
ers Security  Act  eliminates  all  regulatory 
barriers  which  previously  prevented  carriers 
from  utilizing  businesses  other  than  accred- 
ited travel  agencies  for  ticket  sales  and  dis- 
tribution. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  statement, 
however. 

That  is  the  secondary  marketer  or  indirect 
air  carrier. 

On  this  matter,  the  CAB  determined,  in 
the  course  of  the  CMI.  to  abandon  its  cre- 
ation for  reasons  I  hope  the  CAB  will  enu- 
merate at  some  point  in  this  hearing.  My 
formal  written  testimony  provides  more 
detail  on  this  issues  (Appendix  C). 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  some  who 
believe  our  bill  is  an  obstacle  to  competition. 
They  are  principally  business  travel  de- 
partment managers  (BTD)  who  stated 
during  the  CMI  that  their  only  interest  was 
in  being  able  to  generate  income  for  their 
corporations,  not  in  becoming  travel  agents. 
Under  our  bill,  and  indeed  under  the 
present  regulatory  environment,  the  BTD's 
may  legally  purchase  tickets  directly  from 
the  carriers  for  internal  distribution  to  com- 
pany employees  without  going  through 
travel  agents. 

More  importantly,  while  carriers  do  not 
pay  commissions  on  such  transactions  be- 
cause the  BTD's  are  purchasers  or  consum- 
ers of  air  travel,  and  not  sellers  or  promot- 
ers, the  carriers  are  free  to  grant  these 
BTD's  substantial  discounts  and  liberal 
credit  terms  and.  in  fact,  they  do. 

F*urthermore,  these  discounts  and  terms 
are  not  available  to  either  the  general 
public  or  to  travel  agencies. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  accredited 
agency  system  restricts  the  rights  of  travel 
marketing  entities  other  than  accredited 
agencies  to  sell  and  distribute  tickets  for 
compensation. 

There  are  no  such  barriers  presently,  and 
there  are  none  in  the  Air  Travelers  Security 
Act. 

The  current  system  permits  carrier  com- 
pensation to  non-agency  travel  consultants 
for  ticket  sales. 

This  type  of  activity  can  be  carried  out  by 
companies  selling  and  distributing  tickets 
through  either  machines  placed  on  non- 
agency  premises  or  through  personnel  em- 
ployed by  businesses  located  on  such  non- 
agency  premises. 

Farther,  the  bill  recognizes  that  other 
non-travel  type  companies  such  as  depart- 
ment stores,  banks,  etc.  could  become  ac- 
credited travel  agencies  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, and  are  therefore  free  to  enter  confer- 
ence programs  whenever  they  wish,  provid- 
ed they  are  not  limited  by  regulations  of 
other  government  agencies. 

In  short,  nothing  in  the  accredited  agency 
system  or  in  the  bill  under  consideration 
today  precludes  businesses  other  than  ac- 
credited travel  agencies  from  selling  and  dis 
tributing  tickets  for  compensation,  either  in 
the  form  of  purchaser  discounts  or  in  the 
form  of  commissions. 

Furthermore,  those  businesses  which 
adhere  to  rules  against  self-dealing  are  free 
to  become  accredited  agencies  even  if  the 
principal  function  is  not  travel  sales  and 
service. 


Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an 
Interest  which  is  bigger  than  the  airlines. 

Its  bigger  than  the  22,000  Independent, 
highly  competitive  travel  agents  across  the 
United  States; 

95  percent  of  which  are  small  businesses; 

46  percent  of  which  are  owned  by  women; 

12  percent  of  which  are  owned  by  minori- 
ties; and 

Which  employ  over  135,000  people,  70  per- 
cent of  whom  are  women. 

This  bill  represents  an  interest  which  is  as 
big  as  the  entire  national  and  international 
travel  and  tourism  industry  and  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  it  serves  annually. 

Incidentally,  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try is  represented  here  today  by  the  Travel 
and  Tourism  Governmental  Affairs  Policy 
Council. 

Additionally,  attached  to  my  formal  state- 
ment is  a  list  of  other  industry  members 
who  support  this  bill  (Appendix  D). 

In  the  end,  we  as  Senators  ...  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  public  .  .  .  must 
ask  ourselves: 

"How  do  we  best  secure  the  rights,  the 
choices  and  the  conveniences  of  those  who 
travel?" 

"Do  we  do  it  by  imposing  on  the  travel 
marketplace  a  set  of  arbitrary  standards  to 
be  administered  by  the  courts?" 

"Or  do  we  do  it  by  destroying  the  unneces- 
sary barriers  to  competition  and  allowing 
the  market  to  regulate  itself  through  the 
free  enterprise  of— 

"ATC  and  LATA  accredited  full  service 
travel  agencies, 

"Bulk  discounters, 

"Charterers, 

"Automated  point-to-point  ticketing  out- 
lets. 

"And  an  infinite  variety  of  other  alterna- 
tives?" 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the  choice  is 
very  clear,  and  that's  why  I  enthusiastically 
support  and  seek  passage  of  the  Air  Travel- 
ers Security  Act  of  1983. 

Memorandum:  The  Air  Travelers  Security 
Act  of  1983.  the  Antitrust  Immunity  Issue 
This  Memorandum  addresses  the  antitrust 
considerations  in  the  Air  Travelers  Security 
Act  of  1983,  S.  764  and  H.R.  2053.  The  prin- 
cipal controversy  arising  from  this  legisla- 
tion involves  the  question  of  whether  the 
current  system  of  collective  agreements  be- 
tween air  carriers  and  travel  agencies  should 
retain  antitrust  immunity,  which  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  decided  to  remove  by 
the  end  of  1984  when  the  CAB  goes  out  of 
existence.  This  legislation  would  restore  im- 
munity and  essentially  leave  intact  the  cur- 
rent system,  which  most  observers  believe 
works  extremely  well.  If  the  agreements 
lose  immvmity,  however,  it  is  likely  that  the 
agency-carrier  system  will  no  longer  remain 
in  effect  because  the  agreements  rely  upon 
close  cooperation  among  competing  biisi- 
nesses  not  generally  permitted  under  U.S. 
antitrust  laws. 

I.  BACKGROUND  AND  SUBtMARY 

The  United  States  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  problem  free  countries  in  the 
world  for  air  travel  because  of  its  system  of 
collective  agreements  between  air  carriers 
and  travel  agencies  approved  by  the  CAB. 
Congress,  in  Its  enactment  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  and  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Competition  Act  of  1979. 
found  no  basis  for  altering  this  system.  The 
CAB  nonetheless  determined  a  need  to 
study  the  competitive  effects  of  the  agree- 
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the  ability  of  competing  businesses  to  agree 
with  one  another  on  the  rules  an'i  standards 
for  efficient  ticket  sale  and  distribution.  No 
single  domestic  or  foreign  carrier  serves  all 
polnU.  nor  will  this  ever  be  a  realistic  possi- 
bility. Carriers  must  therefore  cooperate 
with  one  another  to  assure  that  the  travel 
consumer  can  utilize  various  carrier  combi- 
nations to  travel  in  an  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  Congress  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  intercarrler  agreements  when  It 
passed  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act,  finding 
such  agreements  "essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  modern  and  convenient  air  trans- 
portation system.  Including  those  regarding 
uniform  procedures  for  ticketing,  interlining 
baggage,  the  recognition  of  tickets  Issued  by 
one  carrier  for  transportation  on  another."  ' 
There  can  be  no  viable  national  air  trans- 
portation system  absent  the  ability  of  carri- 
ers to  work  closely  with  one  another. 

Carrier  Interdependence  requires  common 
rules  and  standards  to  govern  ticket  sale 
and  distribution  in  order  to  avoid  consumer 
and  Industry  confusion.  The  marketplace 
has  developed  the  agency-carrier  system  as 
the  best  means  of  satisfying  this  objective. 
Judge  Yoder  accurately  described  this 
system  when  he  found; 

"These  agreements  provide  a  uniquely  In- 
tegrated marketing  system  based  upon  the 
ubiquitous  presence  of  the  Industry  travel 
agents  which  represent  all  carriers  and 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  carri- 
ers alike  in  their  competence  and  reliability 
because  of  commonly  administered  accredi- 
tation standards.  The  system  enabled  by 
those  agreements  .  .  .  undergirds  and  en- 
ables the  current  system  of  Interlining  and 
interchangeabllity  and  refundability  of  tick- 
ets." ' 

The  Intercarrler  agreements  essential  to 
national  air  transportation  thus  require  a 
set  of  mutually  agreed  upon  standards  to 
function  effectively. 

One  cannot  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  the  travel  agency-air  carrier  agreements 
to  the  U.S.  transportation  system.  These 
agreements  permit  carriers  to  do  business 
through  one  nationwide  network  of  sales 
agents  working  under  common  rules  and 
standards.  This  In  turn  assures  each  carrier 
that  tickets  received  from  its  competitors  on 
interconnecting  flights  can  be  safely  hon- 
ored without  causing  problems  for  the 
travel  consumer.  Judge  Yoder  observed; 

"The  present  system  of  Interline  sales  Is 
acceptable  to  carriers  because  they  have 
joint  control  over  all  travel  agents,  even 
those  of  other  carriers,  under  the  agree- 
ments between  carriers  that  they  will 
permit  travel  agent  sales  only  by  conference 
accredited  agreement."  ^ 

Without  mutually  agreed  upon  standards 
tc  govern  agency-carrier  relationships,  there 
•  .'ild  be  no  means  by  which  travel  agencies 
•ould  uniformly  serve  all  carriers  and  by 
•vMch  carriers  could  recognize  each  other's 
agents  to  serve  the  common  travel  con- 
sumer. Furthermore,  reliable  information 
about  all  available  fares  and  schedules,  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  in  the  after- 
math of  airline  deregulation,  would  be  un- 
available to  the  consumer  for  making  an  In- 
formed choice  best  suited  to  Individual 
travel  needs. 

Unlike  other  nationwide,  industry-wide 
collective  agreements,  the  agency-carrier 
system  promotes  competition  among  its  par- 
ticipants The  CAB  conceded  this  point  In 
Its  Competitive  Marketing  Decision  by 
noting  that  "under  a  common  system  there 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


are  far  more  distribution  locations  providing 
information  on  fares  and  services  to  the 
public.  Because  there  are  more  outlets,  of- 
fering Information  on  a  wider  variety  of 
fares  and  services,  competition  among  air 
carriers  Is  enhanced." '  The  agency-carrier 
system  Is  the  only  one  capable  of  providing 
so  many  sale  outlets  for  carrier  and  con- 
sumer alike  which  offer  uniformly  high  and 
consistent  levels  of  service. 

III.  THE  INHERENT  CLASH  BETWEEN  THE 
AGENCY-CARRIER  AGREEMENTS  AND  FEDERAL 
ANTITRUST  LAW 

No  one,  including  the  CAB,  questions  the 
substantial  benefits  provided  to  the  con- 
sumer and  Industry  by  the  agency-carrier 
system.  Without  the  ability  to  agree  collec- 
tively on  reasonable  rules  and  standards  for 
ticket  sale  and  distribution,  however,  carri- 
ers and  agencies  can  no  longer  provide  these 
benefits.  If  immunity  is  lost,  application  of 
federal  antitrust  laws  could  create  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  continuation  of  the  agency- 
carrier  agreements,  which  are  based  upon 
close  competitor  cooperation.  This  Is  readily 
seen  by  subjecting  the  key  provisions  of 
these  agreements  to  traditional  antitrust 
analysis. 

A.  Applicable  legal  standards 

The  agency— carrier  agreements  are  sub- 
ject to  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.'  which 
prohibits  any  contract,  combination  or  con- 
spiracy In  restraint  of  trade  and  Imposes 
criminal  liability  for  violations.  Section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act"  subjects  antitrust  viola- 
tors to  civil  liability  for  treble  damages  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  A  court  confront- 
ed with  a  suit  challenging  the  collective 
agreements  must  decide  whether  to  subject 
them  to  a  per  se  or  Rule  of  Reason  treat- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  has  determined; 

"[Tlhere  are  certain  agreements  or  prac- 
tices which  .  .  .  are  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  unreasonable  and  therefore  illegal 
without  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the  precise 
harm  they  have  caused  or  the  business 
excuse  for  their  uses.  This  principle  of  per 
se  unreasonableness  not  only  makes  the 
type  of  restraints  which  are  proscribed  by 
the  Sherman  Act  more  certain  to  the  bene- 
fit of  everyone  concerned,  but  it  also  avoids 
the  necessity  for  an  Incredibly  complicated 
and  prolonged  economic  investigation  .  .  . 
an  Inquiry  so  often  wholly  fruitless  when 
undertaken." ' 

In  other  words,  certain  practices  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  antitrust  violations  because  of 
their  effects  upon  competition.  These  in- 
clude various  forms  of  price-fixing;  group 
boycotts;  and  concerted  refusals  to  deal.'  A 
court  would  Invalidate  any  of  these  prac- 
tices found  to  exist  In  the  agency-carrier 
system  without  undertaking  the  complex 
antitrust  economic  analysis  which  normally 
characterizes  Sherman  Act  cases. 

Conduct  not  subject  to  per  se  treatment  is 
scrutinized  according  to  Rule  of  Reason  cri- 
teria developed  over  the  years  In  a  series  of 
judicial  decisions.  Under  the  Rule  of  Reason 
analysis. 

"The  true  test  of  legality  is  whether  the 
restraint  imposed  is  such  as  merely  regu- 
lates and  perhaps  thereby  promotes  compe- 
tition or  whether  it  is  such  as  may  suppress 
or  even  destroy  competition.  To  determine 
that  question  the  court  must  ordinarily  con- 
sider the  facts  peculiar  to  the  business  to 
which  the  restraint  is  applied;  Its  condition 
before  and  after  the  restraint  was  imposed; 
the  nature  of  the  restraint  and  its  effect, 
actual  or  probable."  • 

The  Supreme  Court  has  noted  that  it  is 
only  after  the  courts  have  had  considerable 


experience  with  certain  business  relation- 
ships that  conduct  should  be  classified  as 
per  se  Illegal.  In  the  absence  of  such  experi- 
ence, the  challenged  conduct  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Rule  of  Reason  analysis  to  determine 
whether  the  challenged  conduct  promotes 
or  suppresses  competition.'" 

This  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  litiga- 
tion since  courts  will  thoroughly  study  the 
affected  industry  and  the  anti-competitive 
effects  of  the  challenged  conduct.  Absent 
settlement,  resolution  of  the  dispute  will 
turn  upon  evidentiary  considerations  formu- 
lated through  extensive  discovery.  It  Is  per- 
haps significant  that  a  CAB  majority  decid- 
ed to  remove  antitrust  Immunity  from  the 
agency-carrier  agreements  principally  on 
the  theory  that  such  litigation  would  be 
"frivolous"  and  of  the  type  that  all  busi- 
nesses should  be  able  to  defend.  Litigation 
subjecting  the  agency-carrier  agreements  to 
a  Rule  of  Reason  analysis  will  probably  not 
be  frivolous,  and  It  may  not  be  affordable 
when  the  costs  of  mounting  a  defense  and 
the  risk  of  losing  are  calculated.  The  air- 
lines are  not  In  particularly  strong  financial 
condition  to  absorb  such  costs  and  travel 
agencies,  which  are  primarily  small  busi- 
nesses, seem  particularly  Ill-suited  as  co-de- 
fendants in  massive,  complex  antitrust  liti- 
gation. 

Although  the  agency— carrier  agreements 
have  received  approval  in  the  past,  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  they  will  with- 
stand per  se  scrutiny  in  the  courts  despite 
the  fact  that  both  Judge  Yoder  and  the 
CAB  concluded  in  the  Competitive  Market- 
ing Investigation  that  the  agreements 
should  be  analyzed  by  them  for  anticom- 
petitive effect  under  Rule  of  Reason  crite- 
ria. The  Department  of  Justice  argued 
throughout  the  investigation  that  the 
agreements  are  per  se  illegal  which  proves 
that  litigation  challenging  them  would  be 
neither  frivolous  nor  fanciful.  The  viability 
of  a  legal  challenge  to  the  agreements  as 
per  se  or  Rule  of  Reason  violations  or  both 
creates  the  inevitable  prospect  of  protracted 
and  costly  litigation,  which  in  itself  provides 
a  strong  disincentive  for  continuation  of  the 
agreements.  Added  to  these  costs  is  the  risk 
that  a  jury  or  court  will  conclude  that  a  vio- 
lation exists. 

B.  Potential  illegality  of  industrytcide 
accreditation  standards 
The  agency-carrier  agreements  provide  for 
common  accreditation  wherein  carriers 
jointly  set  standards  for  selection  and  reten- 
tion of  travel  agencies.  These  fall  into  sever- 
al categories.  Financial  requirements  for  an 
agency  include  either  bondability  (ATC)  or 
minimum  capitalization  (lATA).  Honesty 
standards  preclude  accreditation  In  case  of 
false  statements  on  agency  applications  and 
felony  convictions;  bankruptcy  (ATC);  or 
prior  accreditation  suspension.  Personnel  re- 
quirements are  imposed  on  both  the  agency 
manager,  who  must  work  full  time  and  have 
agency  experience;  and  upon  the  agency 
itself,  which  must  employ  at  least  one  expe- 
rienced person  on  the  premises.  Agency  lo- 
cation requirements  Include  rules  related  to 
limits  on  non-travel  activities;  public  accessi- 
bility; and  ticket  security  facilities.  Accredi- 
tation standards  preclude  agencies  from 
self -dealing  in  air  transportation  by  limiting 
internal  agency  ticket  use  and  by  barring 
commission  payments  on  tickets  purchased 
for  internal  agency  use.  Only  those  agencies 
complying  with  these  standards  can  become 
accredited. 

The  above  standards  are  not  unreason- 
able. Because  they  are  set  collectively  by 
competitors,  however,  they  are  subject  to 


stringent  antitrust  scrutiny  absent  Immuni- 
ty. The  Supreme  Court,  In  the  recent  Hy- 
drolevel  case,  has  expanded  the  liability  of 
businesses  which  promulgate  Industry-wide 
standards  of  conduct  actually  applied  even 
If  the  standards  are  advisory  only  and  are 
voluntarily  adhered  to  by  those  doing  busi- 
ness with  industry  members."  The  setting 
of  standards  to  govern  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  airline  tickets  through  collective  ap- 
pointments and  accreditation  subjects  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  carriers  to  potential  anti- 
trust liability  whenever  a  carrier  refuses  to 
permit  Its  tickets  to  be  sold  by  agencies 
which  do  not  meet  those  standards.  Even 
though  the  standards  might  be  commercial- 
ly reasonable,  because  they  are  set  collec- 
tively by  the  carriers,  commercial  reason- 
ability  would  not  be  a  defense  to  liability  if 
a  court  concludes  that  use  of  the  standards 
fall  within  the  per  se  category. 

Even  if  adherence  to  such  standards  is  vol- 
untary, any  effort  by  particular  industry 
members  to  apply  them  might  subject  the 
industry  to  liability.  Justice  Powell,  dissent- 
ing against  the  Hydrolevel  ruling,  identified 
the  problem  likely  to  be  faced  by  carriers 
seeking  to  impose  standards  on  travel  agen- 
cies, when  he  concluded  that  an  industry 
will  protect  itself  "by  ceasing  to  respond  to 
Inquiries  concerning  Its  codes."'*  He  then 
noted  that  "Industry  standard-setting  can 
have  a  significant  potential  for  consumer 
benefit "  because  "Information  can  be  expen- 
sive if  consumers  are  forced  to  gain  it  only 
by  their  own  experience  or  by  the  creation 
01  another  bureaucracy. " '=  Hydrolevel  in- 
volved a  jury  verdict  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  association  could  be  liable  for 
application  of  an  industry  code  by  individ- 
ual members.  The  case  Is  Instructive  in 
showing  how  industry  standards  can  expose 
members  to  antitrust  liability  despite  the  ef- 
ficiencies and  benefits  which  flow  from  in- 
dustry practices. 

The  recent  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters case  reinforces  the  likelihood  that 
standards  imposed  as  a  condition  of  doing 
business  within  a  given  industry  are  incom- 
patible with  U.S.  antitrust  laws."  Judge 
Harold  Greene,  one  of  the  nations  most 
prominent  antitrust  judges,  struck  down  the 
advertising  code  imposed  by  broadcasters 
even  though  adoption  of  the  code  was  vol- 
untary. Because  broadcasters  deciding  to 
adopt  the  code  were  contractually  obligated 
to  honor  it,  however.  Judge  Greene  conclud- 
ed that  the  comprehensive  monitoring  and 
enforcement  program  to  maintain  code  com- 
pliance among  subscribers  made  the  stand- 
ards obligatory  rather  than  voluntary  and 
invalidated  them  as  an  antitrust  violation. 
Even  though  the  CAB  has  made  adherence 
to  the  ATC  and  lATA  standards  voluntary 
after  1984,  It  Is  doubtfu'  that  such  stand- 
ards can  lawfully  exist  ii  they  are  imposed 
collectively  by  the  carriers.  Without  stand- 
ards for  accreditation,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  the  agency— carrier 
programs  to  continue. 

C.  The  area  settlement  plan 

The  current  agency-carrier  system  pro- 
vides for  an  extremely  efficient  mechanism 
to  settle  accounts,  the  Area  Settlement  Plan 
(ASP),  which  establishes  a  system  of  weekly 
standardized  reporting  and  remission  of 
ticket  sale  proceeds  through  a  system  of 
area  banks  located  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
area  banks  In  turn  draw  upon  an  agency's 
commercial  bank  for  the  amount  owed  each 
carrier.  The  ASP  also  monitors  agency  per- 
formance of  payment  obligations  and  pro- 
vides for  both  fines  and  eventual  accredita- 
tion suspension  for  repeated  agency  delin- 


quency. Adherence  to  the  ASP  has  been  vol- 
untary since  the  CAB  disapproved  provi- 
sions which  made  ASP  participation  a  condi- 
tion for  agency  accreditation  several  years 
ago.  Although  agencies  now  have  the  right 
to  negotiate  Individual  credit  and  payment 
terms  with  each  carrier,  carriers  have  gener- 
ally been  unwilling  to  do  this  because  the 
ASP  works  so  efficiently  and  assures  them 
prompt  payment. 

The  AJSP  Is  vulnerable  to  antitrust  attack 
when  immunity  is  removed  because  of  the 
holding  In  the  1980  Catalano  case,"  which 
Invalidated  as  Illegal  per  se  prlce-flxlng  an 
agreement  among  wholesalers  to  deny  credit 
to  their  customers.  This  case  could  preclude 
future  carrier  reliance  on  the  ASP  as  the 
sole  means  of  payment  when  Immunity  ex- 
pires, since  the  ASP  does  not  permit  the  In- 
dividual buyer-seller  negotiation  of  terms 
which  characterizes  the  free  market  model 
contemplated  by  U.S.  antitrust  laws.  The 
CAB  found  the  ASP  distinct  from  the  prac- 
tice In  Catalano  by  treating  airline  ticket 
proceeds  as  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  carri- 
ers by  the  agents,  and  the  CAB  also  pointed 
to  voluntary  participation  in  ASP  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  It  from  the  Cata- 
lano situation.  As  seen  in  National  Broad- 
casters and  Hydrolevel  however,  voluntary 
participation  In  a  standards-setting  agree- 
ment does  not  remove  the  participants  from 
federal  antitrust  scrutiny,  and  the  trust 
theory  is  somewhat  subject  to  attack.  There 
is  judicial  authority  to  support  an  argimnent 
that  horizontal  agreements  which  result  in 
market  efficiencies  and  corresponding  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  may  not  constitute 
per  se  antitrust  violations,  and  under  Rule 
of  Reason  analysis  the  ASP  seems  to  be  an 
acceptable  practice."  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Catalano,  Hydrolevel  and  Nation- 
al Broadcasters  make  the  ASP  vulnerable  to 
attack  and  this  vulnerability  might  reason- 
ably chill  the  willingness  of  the  carriers  to 
continue  participation  in  it  since  other  pro- 
visions of  the  agency-carrier  system  are  also 
subject  to  challenge. 

D.  Exclusivity 

Current  agency-carrier  agreements  pro- 
vide that  only  those  agencies  which  meet  all 
conference  accreditation  requirements  are 
authorized  to  sell  tickets.  The  CAB  has  in- 
validated this  provision,  effective  January  1. 
1985,  while  Judge  Yoder's  conclusion  that 
exclusivity  is  essential  for  maintaining  the 
present  agency-carrier  system  would  be  in- 
corporated into  U.S.  law  if  Congress  enacts 
the  proposed  legislation.  Absent  Immunity, 
exclusivity  would  be  particularly  susceptible 
to  antitrust  attack  and  those  carriers  which 
choose  to  engage  In  de  facto  exclusivity  do 
so  at  substantial  legal  risk.  In  the  Radiant 
Burners  case,"  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  seUers  in  a  given  industry  which  agree 
not  to  deal  with  a  buyer  who  falls  to  con- 
form to  Industry  standards  set  by  the  sellers 
can  be  subject  to  per  se  antitrust  liability. 
This  rule  could  effectively  bar  enforcement 
of  industry-wide  standards  for  travel  agen- 
cies by  contractual  prohibitions  against  indi- 
vidual carrier  transactions  with  agencies 
falling  to  comply  with  ATC  or  LATA  stand- 
ards. 

The  CAB  found  that  the  exclusivity  provi- 
sions violate  federal  antitrust  law  absent  Im- 
munity despite  all  the  consumer  benefits 
they  offer."  Judge  Yoder  concluded  that 
exclusivity  is  necessary  for  retention  of  the 
interline  agreements  because  of  carrier  need 
to  set  uniform  rules  and  standards  for  ticket 
sale  and  distribution,  which  would  be  mean- 
ingless If  there  were  no  means  of  enforcing 
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Act  to  avoid  the  problems  and  delays  likely 
to  emerge  in  a  complex.  Rule  of  Heascn  air 
line  antitrust  case.  While  suc.<  litigation  is 
in  progress,  it  is  highly  likely  that  adminis- 
trative decision-making  by  the  C\B  succes- 
sor agency  for  air  passenger  travel  will  func- 
tion very  poorly,  since  the  agency  will  be  re- 
luctant to  second-guess  the  court  presidini; 
over  the  case,  and  carriers  will  not  know 
what  conduct  is  illegal  until  the  court  final- 
ly decides  this  after  all  appeals  are  exhaust- 
ed. Problems  involved  in  naming  LATA  car- 
riers as  antitrust  co  defendants  may  prove 
to  be  insurmountable,  since  many  of  them 
are  owned  by  sovereign  state.s  v  hich  will  not 
only  impede  discovery  efforts,  but  slbo  take 
retaliatory  steps  against  U.S.  carriers 
abroad.  Subjection  of  foreign  sovereign- 
owned  enterprises  to  trebie  damage  liability 
is  a  sensi'ive  .isue  well  iaif  wn  to  Congress. 
Finally,  the  prospects  o:  ir.junctive  relief  in 
such  litigation  make  the  spectre  of  judicial 
management  of  the  air  travel  industry  all 
too  real,  particularly  since  it  has  already 
happened  with  the  even  more  complex  and 
larger  telephone  industry. 

The  above  prophesy  assumes  that  the  car- 
riers wil!  choose  to  continue  participation  in 
the  agency-carrier  programs  and  defend 
them  from  antitrust  attack.  In  fact,  howev- 
er, there  is  ample  evidence  that  if  Congress 
fails  tc  restore  immunity,  the  carriers  will 
withdra*  their  participation  and  dismantle 
the  system.  The  extensive  Competitive  Mar- 
keting Investigation  record  indicates  that 
"carriers  would  not  continue  to  participate 
in  the  conference  agreements  if  antitrust 
immunity  is  denied."  "  The  carriers  have 
frequently  testified  before  Congress  that 
this  will  indeed  happen.  Prior  to  the  CAB 
decision,  the  ATA  stated: 

"The  serious  risk  that  the  joint  seleoiion. 
retention  and  termination  procedure  of  the 
ATC  Travel  Agency  Program  in  its  present 
form  would  be  characterized  as  a  per  se  [vio- 
lation] poses  an  insurmountable  antitrust 
obstacle  to  its  continuation  without  contin- 
ued immunity."  " 

In  recent  hearings,  the  ATA  reaffirmed  its 
position  that  removal  of  immunity  will  ter- 
minate the  agency— carrier  system: 

"[Wlith  the  loss  of  antitrust  immunity  at 
the  end  of  1984.  we  doubt  that  the  [agency- 
carrier]  program  could  continue  in  its 
present  form.  The  risk  to  the  surlines  and 
the  cost  of  defending  probable  antitrust 
suits  would  just  be  too  great  ...  It  is  our 
studied  conclusion  .  .  .  that  without  anti- 
trust immunity  the  risks  involved  would  be 
too  great  and  the  potential  cost  too  heavy 
for  the  airlines  to  continue  the  current  pro- 
gram." " 

Given  the  carriers'  own  statements,  and 
given  the  legal  sensibility  of  their  position 
based  upon  applicable  judicial  precedent,  it 
is  apparent  that  absent  restoration  of  im- 
munity to  the  agency -carrier  system  by  Con- 
gress, that  system  will  effectively  cease  to 
exist. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  current  agency-carrier  system  work 
very  well  for  the  travel  consumer  and  the 
travel,  tourism  and  airline  industries  by  as- 
suring the  existence  of  an  efficient  air 
transportation  system  governed  by  common 
rules  and  standards.  Because  the  system 
consists  of  agreements  among  competitors 
necessary  to  serve  a  common  travel  con- 
sumer, and  because  federal  antitrust  law 
traditionally  prohibits  such  agreements  de- 
spite their  attendant  consumer  benefits,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  failure  to  pass  this 
legislation  and  restore  immunity  to  the 
agency-carrier  system  will  be  the  system's 


undoing  If  carriers  decide  to  continue  the 
agreen.ents  and  defend  them  in  antitrust 
litigation,  there  is  no  certainty  whatsoever 
ti.cy  will  prevail  since  conduct  constituting 
per  se  violations  forecloses  judicial  scrutiny 
0/  its  benefits  and  pro-competitive  effects.  If 
Conpress  fails  to  act.  it  is  therefore  likely 
thai  the  courts  will  determine  the  nature  of 
U.S.  air  travel  in  a  manner  not  necessarily 
in  the  consumer  or  industry  interest.* 
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Marketing  Relationships  and  Antitrust 
Immunity  Under  Yoder  Decision 

marketing  relationships  subject  to 
conferences 

Agency  relationship 
(1)  Meets  accreditation  rules. 
C2)  Represents  all  conferences  airlines. 

(3)  Holds  out  as  "travel  agent." 

(4)  Agent-at-law:  binds  the  airlines 
through  representations,  ticket  Issuance,  re- 
ceipt of  public's  money  on  carrier's  behalf. 

(5)  Acts  as  travel  counsellor  to  public. 

(6)  Sells  interline  transportation  Involving 
conference  airlines. 

(7)  Normally  paid  by  commission  but  can 
take  inventory  risks. 

(8)  Settles  accounts  normally  through 
Area  Settlement  Plan  using  Standard  Agent 
Ticket  Stock,  but  may  settle  outside  ASP  on 
airline  stock  if  carrier  agrees. 

<9)  Can  discount  if  individual  airline 
allows  it. 


MARKETING  RELATIONSHIPS  OUTSIDE 
CONFERENCES 

Nonagency  ticket  distributors 

(1)  Negotiates  own  terms  of  relationship 
with  any  airline. 

(2)  Sells  on  an  "on-line"  basis  only,  for 
carriers  with  which  it  has  contracted. 

(3)  Holds  out  as  anything  but  a  "travel 
agent." 

<4)  Normally  takes  inventory  risk  but  can 
be  paid  commission  based  on  sales. 

(5)  Can  also  be  an  accredited  agent  but 
not  from  same  location. 

(6)  Uses  ticket  stock  other  than  Standard 
Agents  Ticket  Stock  and  settles  outside 
Area  Settlement  Plan  on  negotiated  basis. 

(7)  Can  discount  if  taking  inventory  risk 
or,  if  not,  then  with  carrier  consent. 

Current  examples: 

(1)  Contract  Bulk  Fare  Operators  (Club 
Med  had  CBF  deal  with  American  Airlines- 
there  have  been  numerous  others). 

(2)  Tlcketron. 
Future  examples:' 

(1)  HAT  A— reservations/translation  serv- 
ice. 

(2)  ATBB— ticket  delivery  from  bank  loca- 
tions. 

Summary:  Re  Scope  of  Immunity  Under 
Yoder  Decision 

Item  and  Immunized? 

Conference  procedures  and  actions— Yes. 

Deviations  by  conferences  from  approved 
procedures— No. 

Marketing  relationships  outside  confer- 
ence rules— No. 

Group  boycott  by  agents  against  airline  to 
force  raising  of  commissions  or  prevent  re- 
ductions—No. 

Group  boycott  by  agents  against  airline  to 
deter  use  of  ticket  distribution  outside  con- 
ference rules— No. 

Price-fixing  by  agents— No. 

Price-fixing  by  airlines,  within  or  outside 
of  ATC-No. 

CONFERENCE  PROCESSES 


CONFERENCE  PROCESSES 


Ptteess 


Subiect  to 
reve*  by  OB/        Immunity  ' 
DOT 


Oevelopment/ amendment  of  a(X[e()it3tion  Yes Yes. 

rales. 

Rigtili  of  agents  and  tliird  Mrt«s  to  Yes Yes. 

make  inpuT 

Devetopment/amendmenl  of  area  settte-  Yes Yes. 

ment  plan  rules 

Rights  o(  agents  to  malie  input Yes Yes. 

N^otiation   of   non-ASP  settlement  liy  Ho -...  Ho. 

aaredited  agent 

Piocessmg  of  applications  to  be  acaedit-  Yes  • Yes. 

ed  agents. 

'  All  appfoved  rales  and  procedures  must  \k  strictly  followed  or  immunity  is 
lost 

'  Only  as  to  procedures  used,  but  not  as  to  indnndual  applications,  wtiicfi 
have  separate  review  procedures  by  Travti  Agent  Commissionei  and  arbitration 

RELATIONSHIPS  OUTSIDE  CONFERENCE 


Process 


Subject  to 
review  by  CAB/         Immunity 
DOT 


NegotBtiom  of  ticket  distribution  .contract  No No. 

terms 

Negotiatioo  of  settlement  terms Ho Ho. 

Resolution  of  disputes No Ho, 


'  Both  of  these  could  have  been  done  under  the 
original  agreements  at  issue  in  CMI— they  were  out- 
side the  conferences,  as  were  CBP's  and  in  the  case 
of  lATA,  Tlcketron. 


Process 


Subject  to 

review  by  CAB/ 

DOT- 


Immunity  = 


Enforcement  of  accreditation  rules— con-   Yes Yes 

tinuing  compliance 

ATC  action  Yes Yes 

Travel  agent  commissiooer Yes Y«» 

Arbitration  procedure Yes Yes 

Area  settlement  plan  financiil  nwHtorini   Yes Yei 

and  enforcement- 

ATC  action Yes Yes 

Travel  agent  commissioner Yes Yes 

ArtHtration Yes Yes 

>  As  to  procxdures:  no,  as  to  individual  cases. 

2  All  approved  rules  and  procedures  must  be  strictly  followed  or  imminity  is 
lost 

Note  If  CAB  decision  stands,  all  actions  under  'Conference  Processes'  will 
be  subiect  to  attack  under  ttie  Stiermjn  Act  in  any  Federal  court  by  Justice 
Department  or  any  prrvale  plaintiff 

Memorandum:  Re  Exclusivity  and  Limita- 
tions ON  Entry  Into  the  Distribution  of 
Airline  Tickets 

Throughout  the  CAB  review  of  the  ATC 
and  lATA  agency  programs  and  the  debate 
over  the  Air  Traveler  Security  Act,  critics  of 
the  programs  have  focused  particular  atten- 
tion on  their  "exclusivity"  provisions.  These 
provisions  require  participating  carriers  to 
refrain  from  using  agents  who  do  not  meet 
the  qualification  standards  of  the  programs. 
The  critics  allege  that  exclusivity  inequita- 
bly denies  the  builder  of  a  superior  distribu- 
tion mousetrap  an  opportunity  to  use  it  and 
thus  deprives  consumers  of  the  benefits  of 
innovative  competition.  Since  iiuiovation 
and  new  entry  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
petitive process,  these  allegations  clearly 
warrant  careful  Congressional  review. 

Defenders  of  the  agency  programs  point 
out  that  critics  were  unable  to  identify  any 
specific  distribution  innovations  which  had 
been  foreclosed  by  the  programs.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  defenders  contend  that 
the  programs  themselves  cannot  effectively 
hamper  innovation  since  they  impose  no 
limitations  on  sales  techniques  used  by  air- 
line employees  (e.g.,  use  of  ticketing  ma- 
chines or  videotext  in-home  sales)  or  on 
sales  by  airlines  to  retailers  who  resell  in 
their  own  names.  The  latter  category  of 
true  retailers  (i.e..  non-agents  selling  air 
transportation  to  the  public  in  their  own 
behalf)  are.  however,  legally  classified  as 
"indirect  air  carriers"  and  thus  cannot  do 
business  without  a  CAB  liceiise  or  exemp- 
tion. Fed.  Aviation  Act  §§401.  416;  see 
Order  82-12-85  at  50  M.  170. 

The  CAB  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
license  indirect  air  carriers  for  passenger 
transportation.  At  present,  indirect  passen- 
ger authority  is  available  only  for  charter 
tour  operations  (14  C.F.R.  Part  380)  which 
are  heavily  regulated  and  contract  bulk  op- 
erations (Order  80-2-112).  which  are  subject 
to  equally  stringent  conditions.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  these  authorizations  are  simply 
insufficient  to  permit  potential  retailers  to 
develop  significant  operations  in  selling  to 
individual  passengers.  See  Order  82-12-85  at 
39.  40. 

For  example,  a  major  travel  tigent  or 
motel  chain  might  decide  that  the  traveling 
public  would  be  prepared  to  buy  from  seats 
on  regularly  scheduled  flights  and  that  they 
could  obtain  those  seats  at  satisfactory 
wholesale  prices  and  under  workable  inven- 
tory arrangements  from  major  airlines. 
Under  present  legal  conditions,  a  retail  op- 
eration of  this  kind  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  agency  programs  which  would  leave 
each  participating  carrier  free  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  sell  to  the  iimovator.  The 
operation  would,  however,  be  foreclosed  by 


CAB  regulation  and  the  innovator  would 
find  that  the  CAB  had  not  even  promulgat- 
ed regulations  governing  applications  for 
relief  from  this  legal  disability. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that 
both  CAB  legal  restrictions  and  "exclusiv- 
ity" may  play  a  role  in  limiting  the  opportu- 
nities of  a  theoretical  distribution  iimovator 
who  wishes  to  operate  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  program  agency  qualification.  "Ex- 
clusivity" produces  the  offsetting  advan- 
tages of  ensuring  agent  competence  in  the 
absence  of  regulatory  control,  facilitating 
interline  acceptance  of  agent-written  tickets 
and  safeguarding  carrier  investments  in  con- 
sumer confidence  in  accredited  agents.  CAB 
limitations  on  indirect  air  carrier  entry,  by 
contrast,  have  no  offsetting  benefits. 

Thus,  if  the  "innovation"  problem  could 
be  resolved  by  removing  CAB  restrictions, 
and  subjecting  the  agency  programs  to 
market  discipline  rather  than  dismantling 
them,  the  interests  of  carriers,  agents  and 
(most  important)  consumers  would  best  be 
served.  Indeed,  a  solution  in  which  retailing 
became  the  outlet  for  innovations  not  yet 
acceptable  for  agency  sales  where  carriers 
are  directly  accountable,  would  parallel  the 
Board's  action  in  Phase  V  of  the  Competi- 
tive Mswketlng  Investigation  where  it  recog- 
nized that  its  own  tariff  rules,  rather  than 
the  agency  programs,  were  the  cause  of  lim- 
ited pricing  flexibility  at  distributor  level. 

Since  the  Board  has  never  permitted 
meaningful  entry  in  indirect  passenger  air 
transportation  marketing,  the  impact  of  its 
restrictive  regime  is  hard  to  assess  empiri- 
cally. Useful  information  was,  however, 
made  available  during  the  Competitive  Mar- 
keting Investigation  when  the  impact  of 
"exclusivity"  in  the  international  air  cargo 
markets  was  examined. 

In  cargo  marketing,  the  Board  has  used  its 
exemption  authority  to  allow  virtually  free 
entry  to  air  freight  forwarders  who  issue 
their  own  waybills  and  set  their  own  prices 
and  condititions  while  purchasing  cargo 
space  on  scheduled  flights  from  air  carrier 
parties  to  the  lATA  agency  program.  14 
C.F.R.  Part  296.  The  record  evidence  (see 
Attachment  A)  clearly  demonstrated  that 
forwarding  was  a  virtually  equivalent  substi- 
tute for  agency  service  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  both  distributors  and  shippers.  See 
Order  82-12-85  at  113-116  ("forwarder 
status  constitutes  a  reswlily  available  alter- 
native to  agency  status").  Thus,  the  Board 
could  find  no  blockage  to  innovation  in 
international  cargo  marketing  despite  the 
presence  of  "exclusivity."  ' 

The  cargo  experience  set  forth  in  the 
record  of  the  Competitive  Marketing  Inves- 
tigation makes  clear  that  the  Board's  disap- 
proval of  passenger  agency  exclusivity  was 
premature  if  not  totally  mistaken.  The 
Board  could  have  used  the  period  of  the 
Competitive  Marketing  Investigation  to 
clear  its  own  house  by  authorizing  indirect 
air  carrier  entry  into  the  retailing  sector.  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  passenger  retailing 
did  not  provide  "a  readily  available  alterna- 
tive to  agency  status"  the  Board  could  exer- 
cise its  continuing  jurisdiction  to  assess  the 
balance  between  "exclusivity"  benefits  and 
burdens  with  real  knowledge  of  substantive 


I  Nevertheless,  the  Board  disapproved  cargo  ex- 
clusivity because  it  could  not  "conclude  that  other 
forms  of  cargo  distribution  would  not  have  entered 
the  marketplace  If  the  exclusivity  provisions  had 
not  been  in  place."  Id.  at  116.  No  sUtement  could 
more  clearly  spell  out  the  Board's  application  of  an 
Impossible  standard  to  those  defending  the  pro- 
grams. 
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Excerpts 
Okay.  Thank  you. 

Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey? 

Madam  Vice  Chairman,  mem- 
Board,  may  I  reserve  one  minute 
for  rebuttal. 

to  the  LATA  cargo  agency  pro- 
many   respects  the  LATA  cargo 
and  the  way  that  they  are  ad- 
^  mirror  the  passenger  program 
reviewed  yesterday  and  this  mom- 
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reterjtion  process  for  its  members. 
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f  any,  to  innovation.  Surely,  the 
for  the  buUder  of  the  hypotheti- 
mousetrap  and  the  consumers  he 
serve  is  not  the  form  which 
„  ^  takes  but  the  substantive  abll- 
tnnovation  in  the  marketplace. 


c  ne 

!  tarted  in  this  country  during  the 

inder  your  interim  approval. 

want  to  emphasize  three  points  in 

time  available.  First,  lATA  en- 

Jjidge   Yoder's  conclusions   on  the 

agency  agreements  and  CASS. 

correctly   found  that   the   distribution 

international  air  cargo  services  is 

open,  it  is  fully  price  and  service 


fur  i 


Formed  Chairman  Kahn  reached  the  same 
when  he  independently  studied 

. market  several   years  ago 

a  nalyses  and  findings  are  also  in  the 


Bureau  has  ajiy  questions  about 

ive  impact  of  these  agreements. 

that  its  position  lacks  consist- 


BDA  agrees  with  the  Judge  that 

criteria  and  the  conference 

,  ,    benefit  the  shipping  public,  it 

inconsistently    that    the   qualifying 

need  not  actually  be  applied  to  all 


any 


...   it  nor  anyone  else  has  pre- 

^  evidence  ihat  the  universal  ap- 

of  the  standards   has  prevented 

jn  from  performing  intermediary 

n  the  cargo  distribution  market. 

no  one  has  demonstrated  that 

competition  has  been  harmed  by  the  appli- 

(f   these   agreements.   The   factual 

therefore,    fully    supports    Judge 

lonclusion. 

wpat  is  most  significant  is  that  the 

competitive      distribution      cargo 

which    both    Judge    Yoder    and 

I  Chairman  Kahn  have  described,  de- 

and  matured  while  the  LATA  cargo 

(  greements  were  in  existence. 

u  irrefutable  proof  that  the  so-called 

iixclusivity,  which  is  a  misnomer  for 

carriers  simple  covenant  to  apply  the 


agency  standards  in  the  market  place  has 
not  and  does  not  Impair  competition. 

Now,  let's  look  more  closely  at  this  com- 
petitive cargo  distribution  market  structure. 
International  air  cargo  is  sold  primarily  by 
risk  takers,  that  is,  air  freight  forwarders 
and  non-risk  takers.  That  is  the  lATA  cargo 
agent.  In  roughly  a  fifty-fifty  proportion. 

The  carriers  also  sell  directly  to  shippers, 
but  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
sales  are  so  transacted. 

There  are  about  a  thousand  cargo  agents 
in  the  U.S.  Most  also  function  as  risk  taking 
air  freight  forwarders.  In  this  risk  taking  ca- 
pacity, they  compete  with  carriers  and 
agents  on  a  price  and  service  basis. 

That  is,  by  consolidating  individual  ship- 
ments into  container  or  high  weight  break 
shipments,  forwarders  pass  on  part  of  the 
lower  volume  rate  to  individual  shippers.  Of 
course,  where  such  volume  discounts  are 
either  not  available  or  the  shipper  requires 
prompt  movements  of  goods,  usually  in 
small  quantities,  the  forwarder  puts  on  his 
agency  hat,  and  charges  the  carriers  unit 
rates,  earning  his  commission  in  the  normal 
agency  fashion. 

Otherwise,  he  may  perform  the  service  as 
a  shipper's  agent  and  charge  the  shipper  di- 
rectly. Remember  that  carriers  also  remu- 
nerate corporate  shipping  departments,  the 
counterpart  of  a  BTD,  and  they  remunerate 
shipper's  agents  for  preparing  goods  ready 
for  shipment. 

So  shippers  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  price 
and  service  options  in  the  international  air 
cargo  market  and  as  Alfred  Kahn  observed, 
the  entry  into  this  distribution  market  is 
very  easy  for  new  intermediaries. 

Indeed,  most  lATA  cargo  agency  appli- 
cants are  already  customs  brokers  or  freight 
forwarders  who  have  entered  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  are  simply  seeking  the  addi- 
tional service  option  of  representing  carriers 
in  the  agency  capacity. 

lATA  approves  most  of  these  applicants 
on  their  first  try. 

The  air  cargo  distribution  market  is,  thus, 
many  faceted.  It  is  made  up  of  direct  carri- 
ers, their  agents,  air  freight  forwarders, 
shippers'  cooperatives,  shippers'  agents, 
cargo  charterers,  a  whole  panoply  of  activi- 
ties and  entities,  all  of  whom  offer  price  and 
service  options  to  the  shipping  public. 

This  distribution  model,  we  submit,  is  the 
very  paradigm  of  free  competition.  In  air 
cargo  the  risk  taker— I  think  that  this  is 
very  important,  members  of  the  Board,  the 
risk  taker  in  air  cargo  has  played  a  greater 
role  than  has  as  yet  happened  on  the  pas- 
senger side. 
Why  is  this? 

Most  likely  it  is  because  this  Board  has 
historically  fostered  and  developed  air 
freight  forwarding,  whereas  the  passenger 
counterpart  of  the  air  freight  forwarder, 
that  is  the  contract  bulk  fare  operator  and 
the  part  charterer  are  very  recent  phenom- 
ena in  the  passenger  distribution  market. 

The  Board  has  only  permitted  these  enti- 
ties to  come  into  existence  within  the  last 
year  or  so. 

But  I  reiterate  that  the  most  significant 
thing  for  this  case  is  that  the  lATA  cargo 
agency  agreements,  including  so-called  ex- 
clusivity, have  not  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fully  competitive  cargo  distri- 
bution market,  and  no  party  has  produced  a 
single,  live  entity  who  claimed  to  be  com- 
petitively harmed  in  its  business  as  a  result 
of  the  lATA  program,  and  as  you  have  seen, 
the  DOJ  didn't  even  take  part  in  this  part 
of  the  case. 


They  looked  out  at  this  system,  they  said, 
heck,  that  Is  competitive.  We  don't  want 
any  part  of  this  part  of  the  case. 

Without  any  factual  evidence,  you  cannot 
conclude  that  the  resolutions  substantially 
reduce  and  eliminate  competition  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

Now,  my  second  point  focuses  on  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  the  qualifying  standards  as 
efficiently  administered  by  LATA. 

No  one  in  this  case,  takes  the  position 
that  the  LATA  standards  for  cargo  agency 
selection  by  themselves  are  unreasonable. 
No  one  claims  that  they  have  other  than  a 
benign  effect  on  competition  or  the  con- 
sumer welfare. 

As  with  the  passenger  agents,  these  stand- 
ards have  led  to  the  development  of  a  broad- 
ly based  corps  of  qualified  industry  agents 
authorized  to  represent  all  airlines  around 
the  world  for  online  and  interline  sales. 

Properly  qualified  cargo  agents  are  par- 
ticularly important,  members  of  the  Board, 
because  they  prepare  hazardous  materials 
for  shipment. 

Hazardous  materials  are  dangerous  goods 
which  can  and  have  caused  catastrophic 
harm  to  aircraft  in  flight.  lATA  requires 
proof  that  the  applicant  and  its  employees 
understand  the  lATA  restricted  articles 
manual  and  that  manual,  I  show  you  here, 
is  360  pages  long,  and  that  they  will  follow 
this  manual  which  is  the  universal,  world- 
wide accepted  safety  procedural  manual  for 
packaging  and  marking  dangerous  goods. 

Judge  Yoder  found  no  record  of  evidence 
to  support  the  proposition  that  these  criti- 
cal qualifying  standards  and  the  uncontro- 
verted  benefits  that  they  confer  would  be 
maintained  without  the  carriers'  mutual  un- 
dertaking to  apply  these  standards  to  all  of 
their  commonly  selected  agents. 

In  other  words,  so  called  agency  exclusiv- 
ity eliminates  the  possibility  of  double 
standards  which  could  be  particularly  perni- 
cious in  cargo  because  of  the  risk  of  han- 
dling hazardous  materials. 

The  carriers'  mutual  covenant  to  use  only 
qualified  agents  is,  therefore,  narrowly  tar- 
geted, that  assures  a  basic  level  of  compe- 
tence necessary  to  maintain  interline  air 
cargo  transportation. 

Keep  in  mind  that  interline  transporta- 
tion is  the  creation  of  a  joint  product  involv- 
ing participation  by  two  or  more  carriers. 

Without  this  multilateral  agreement  on 
cargo  agency  standards,  the  carriers  would 
be  compelled  to  reach  numerous  bilateral 
agreements  to  accomplish  precisely  the 
same  purpose,  that  is,  to  agree  that  their 
mutually  appointed  agents  are  acceptable  to 
each  other. 

The  conference  system  is  simply  the  most 
efficient  method  of  reaching  that  consensus 
on  a  very  complex,  practical  problem  of 
global  dimension  involving  thousands  of 
parties,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  disputes  Judge 
Yoder's  findings  that  the  public  benefits 
from  this  large  corps  of  qualified  agents  in 
this  country.  Their  presence  makes  the 
world-wide  cargo  air  transportation  system 
readily  accessible  to  all  U.S.  shippers,  both 
large  and  small. 

All  carriers,  particularly  the  smaller  for- 
eign carriers,  have  with  limited  U.S.  gate- 
ways, gained  low  cost  sales  representation 
and  market  penetration  in  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

This  enhances  inter-carrier  competition, 
both  actual  and  potential.  A  carrier  who  is 
seeking  to  develop  a  new  international  cargo 
route  can  avoid  the  substantial  expense  of 
selecting    and    approving    its    own    agents. 


They  already  exist  and  they  already  repre- 
sent him. 

Finally,  the  new  entrant  cargo  agent  also 
enjoys  lower  barriers  to  entry  because  of 
the  mutually  administered  universal  cargo 
agency  program.  He  need  qualify  only  once 
in  order  to  represent  all  carriers.  Once  ap- 
proved, he  faces  no  vertical  restrictions  on- 
where  he  must  sell  and  he  is  confronted 
with  no  productivity  requirements.  He  is 
free  to  function  as  a  risk  taker,  if  he  wants 
to  do  so,  and  his  business  risk  is  much  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  he  were  confined  to  rep- 
resenting only  one  or  a  few  carriers,  rather 
than  virtually  the  entire  world  air  cargo 
system,  as  he  is  under  this  program. 

All  of  these  efficiency  benefits  result  be- 
cause the  agreements  are  profit  maximizing 
for  the  carriers  who  participate  in  them. 
That  is,  because  the  carriers  mutually  value 
their  undertaking  to  appoint  agents  who 
meet  the  universally  agreed  standards  and 
because  the  carriers  save  transaction  costs 
by  administering  their  agents  through 
LATA. 

Now,  the  Bureau  will  suggest  to  you  that 
all  these  benefits  can  be  achieved  without 
the  actual  agreement  by  the  carriers  to 
apply  the  agency  standards  In  the  market 
place. 

That  Is  to  say,  without  agency  exclusivity. 
The  Bureau  advocates  very  simply  a  system 
of  double  standards.  Judge  Yoder  correctly 
rejected  this  argument. 

Common  sense  tells  you  that  you  cannot 
have  standards  and  no  standards  at  the 
same  time,  that  you  cannot  maintain  a 
system  which  Is  predicted  on  the  existence 
of  standards  and  the  universal  application 
of  those  standards  in  the  market  place  but 
allow  adherents  simply  to  Ignore  the  stand- 
ards whenever  they  choose. 

The  Bureau's  sole  contention  Is  that  the 
agreements  may  reduce  competition,  may 
reduce  competition  by  excluding  some  un- 
known entity  entering  the  air  cargo  distri- 
bution market  place.  But  they  have  no 
proof  of  such  exclusion  in  fact,  and  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  there  are  many 
options  for  persons  to  enter  the  air  cargo 
distribution  system,  and  as  Chairman  Kahn 
found  in  looking  at  the  system  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  barriers  to  entry  are  very  low. 

And  the  Bureau  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  special  problem  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Under  the  lATA  program  each  agent 
must  prove  his  understanding  of  the  hazard- 
ous material  regulations. 

Packages  made  ready  for  carriage  must 
conform  to  those  standards  and  must  be 
properly  marked  so  that  carriers  will  be 
aware  of  the  potentially  dangerous  goods 
onboard  the  aircraft. 

Madam  Vice  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Board,  this  record  contains  a  reference 
to  the  NTSB's  findings  on  a  tragic  accident 
that  occurred  in  Boston  in  1973  involving  a 
Pan  American  707. 

On  a  perfectly  clear  day  the  cockpit  sud- 
denly filled  with  smoke  as  the  aircraft  was 
passing  north  of  Boston  on  a  transatlantic 
flight. 

The  crew  frantically  tried  to  determine 
the  cause  by  reviewing  the  manifest  of 
goods  onboard,  but  they  found  no  Indication 
of  anything  that  would  cause  such  a  prob- 
lem. They  tried  desperately  to  get  the  plane 
back  to  Boston. 

Observers  on  the  ground  could  see  the 
plane  approaching.  They  could  see  smoke 
pouring  out  of  the  cockpit  as  It  made  Its 
final  approach  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
runway,  the  airplane  pitched  up,  spun  In, 
and  killed  all  onboard. 


Now,  the  NTSB  found  the  crew  were 
blinded  and  were  made  helpless  because 
nitric  acid  had  been  placed  on  the  aircraft 
without  proper  packaging  or  markings  and 
had  leaked,  causing  a  chemical  fire  in  the 
belly  of  the  aircraft. 

This  was  a  cargo  flight.  And  fortunately, 
the  number  of  lives  that  were  lost  were  few. 
But  every  day  passenger  flights  depart  this 
country  for  world-wide  destinations  with 
hazardous  materials  below  deck. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  we  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  make  sure  that 
such  materials  are  properly  marked  and 
packaged,  so  that  the  air  crews  know  what 
goods  are  there  and  in  what  quantities. 

The  cargo  business  is  no  place  to  Intro- 
duce a  policy  of  double  standards  on  the  se- 
lection and  qualification  of  cargo  agents  as 
the  Bureau  would  advocate  In  the  vague 
name  of  less  anti-competitive  alternative. 

Judge  Yoder  found  that  the  risk  to  the 
public  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

Now,  Madam  Vice  Chairman,  I  have  run 
out  of  time.  I  have  about  30  seconds.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  CASS,  if 
I  may. 

CASS  Is  open  to  all  carriers.  It  is  open  to 
lATA  carriers  and  non-IATA  carriers  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  It  Is  available  to  cargo 
agents,  to  forwarders,  to  shippers,  to  ship- 
pers' cooperatives,  so  long  as  they  follow  the 
simple  mechanical  procedures. 

CASS  does  nothing  but  save  money  for  all 
entities  who  participate  in  it  and  ultimately 
for  the  consuming  public. 

Like  ASP,  CASS  Is  simply  an  efficiency 
machine,  which  eliminates  expensive  back- 
room costs  for  carriers  and  distributors.  No 
party  In  this  case  opposes  CASS  as  approved 
by  you  on  an  Interim  basis  and  as  it  is  cur- 
rently functioning  in  this  country. 

Fifty-four  airlines  are  now  using  CASS 
here,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  lATA  cargo 
agents  are  participating  in  the  system. 

It  is  wholly  benign.  It  Is  uncontroverslal. 
It  yields  productive  efficiencies.  There  are 
no  allocatlve  Inefficiencies  In  the  jargon  of 
anti-trust  economics,  and  you  should  have 
no  hesitation  In  adopting  Judge  Yoder's  de- 
cision. 

Industry  Supporters  for  "Air  Travelers 
Security  Act  of  1983" 

air  transport  association  (ata) 

Air  Cal. 

Air  Canada. 

Air  Florida.  Inc. 

Alaska  Airline.  Inc. 

Aloha  Airlines.  Inc. 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Best  Airlines.  Inc. 

Capitol  Air,  Inc. 

Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 

CPAir 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Evergreen  International  Airlines.  Inc. 

The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc. 

Frontier  Airlines,  Inc. 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  Inc. 

Midway  Airlines,  Inc. 

Muse  Air  Corporation,  Inc. 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 

Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 

Piedmont  Airlines.  Inc. 

PSA-Paciflc  Southwest  Airlines,  Inc. 

Republic  Airlines,  Inc. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

United  Airlines,  Inc. 

USAlr,  Inc. 

Western  Airlines,  Inc. 

Wlen  Air  Alaska,  Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION 
(lATA) 

Represents  over  95  International  Carriers 
such  as: 

Aer  Llngus  Teoranta.  

Aeronaves  de  Mexico  S.A.  (AEROMEX- 
ICO). 
Air  Af  rlque. 
Air  France. 
Alr-Indla. 
Air  New  Zealand. 
Alitalla-Llne  Aeree  Itallane. 
British  Airways. 

Ceskoslovenske  Aerolinie  (CSA). 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  A.G. 
El  Al  Israel  Airlines  Limited. 
Flnnalr  Oy. 

IBERIA  Llneas  Aereas  de  Espana  S.A. 
Japan  Air  Lines  Company  Limited. 
Jugoslovenskl  Aerotransport  (JAT) 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
Philippine  Airlines.  Inc. 
SABEN  (S.A.  Beige  d'Exploltatlon  de  la 
Navigation  Aerien). 

Swiss-Air  Transport  Company  Limited 
(SWISSAIR). 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc. 
(AST A)— represents  over  19,000  members  in 
128  countries. 

Chandrls  Incorporated— represents  four 
cruise  ships. 

Clipper  Cruise  Lines— represents  one 
cruise  ship. 

Concorde  Hotels  International— repre- 
sents 19  properties  In  France. 

Condominiums  Unlimited— represents  40 
properties  in  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Cunard  Lines— represents  five  cruise 
ships. 

Hyatt  International  Corporation— repre- 
sents 109  properties  in  22  countries. 

Inter  America  Travel  Agency  Society  (As- 
socation  of  Black  Travel  Agents)— repre- 
sents 90  members  in  the  United  States. 

Inter-Contlnental  Hotels— represents  108 
properties  in  47  countries. 

Norwegian  Caribbean  Lines— represents 
five  cruise  ships. 

Ramada  Inns.  Inc.— represents  601  proper- 
ties in  18  countries. 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line— represents 
four  cruise  ships. 

Royal  Viking  Lines— represents  three 
cruise  ships. 

Hilton  Hotels  Corporation— represents  90 
properties  In  44  countries. 
Sunbelt  Motivation  and  Travel,  Inc. 
Sea  Goddess  Cruise  Limited— one  cruise 
ship  is  presently  being  built. 

Senate  Commerce  Committee  Travel  and 
Tourism  Advisory  Council. 

Sherator  Corporation— represents  452 
properties  In  55  countries. 

Sltmar  Cruises— represents  three  cruise 
ships  worldwide. 

Thomas  Cook  Travel— represents  over 
1,200  offices  worldwide. 

Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs 
CouncU: 
Air  Transport  Association. 
American  Automobile  Association. 
American  Bus  Association. 
American  Car  Rental  Association. 
American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 
American  Recreation  Coalition. 
American  Sightseeing  International. 
American  Ski  Federation. 
Association  of  Retail  Travel  Agents. 
Conference  of  National  Park 
Concessioners. 
Gray  Line  Sight-Seeing  Association. 
Highway  Users  Federation. 
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HoteU    Sales    Management    Association 
Intematlqnal. 

Intema»»onal  Association  of  Amusement 
Parks  <Sc  Attractions. 

International   Association  of  Convention 
<St  Visitor  Bureaus. 

National  Air  Carrier  Association. 

Campground    Owners    Associa- 


Nation 
tlon 
Nation 
Nation 


Caves  Association. 
Council  of  Area  and  Regional 
Travel  Organizations. 

National  CouncU  of  SUte  Travel  Direc- 
tors. 

National  Council  of  Travel  Attractions. 

National  Restaurant  Association. 

National  Ski  Areas  Association. 

National  Tour  Association. 

Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association. 

Travel  Undustry  Association  of  America. 

United  plates  Travel  Data  Center. 

United  1 5Utes  Tour  Operators  Association. 

Travel '  "rust  International. 

U.S.   C<  ngressional  Travel   and  Tourism 
Caucus  A  Ivlsory  Board. 

Westln  Hotels— represents  51  properties  in 
1 1  countr  es 


;  for  the  Handicapped. 

Cruise    Lines— represents    four 

cruise  shi  ?s  worldwide. 
Nations  1  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 


Access 

Camiva|l 


EUROPEAN  DELEGATION  ON 
INT  SRNATIONAL  DEFENSE 


•  Mr. 


ropean 

country 

support 


^ iUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  a  c  elegation  of  distinguished  Eu- 
parliamentarians  visiting  this 
to  explain  their  countries' 
„„r»— -  of  a  strong  Western  defense, 
including  the  proposed  deployment  of 
the  Per]  hing  II  and  cruise  missiles,  be- 
ginning this  December. 

These  European  leaders,  all  of  whom 
have  extensive  experience  in  national 
defense  and  security  affairs,  empha- 
sized that  they  hoped  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiation for  a  satisfactory  arms  con- 
trol agri  ;ement  would  be  successful  but 
were  equally  firm  in  their  support  of 
deployment  of  the  Euromissiles  if  ne- 
gotiatioas  should  fail. 

The  n^embers  of  the  European  Dele- 
gation (in  International  Defense  were: 
Peter  letersen,  CDU  member  of  the 
Bxondes.ag,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, s  nd  chainnan  of  the  delegation; 
Monique  Gamier-Lancon.  a  deputy 
mayor  pf  Paris  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Eiiopean  Institute  for  Security 
Matters,  vice-chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion; Edward  leigh.  Conservative 
Membel- of  Parliament.  Great  Britain; 
Senato^Robert  Close,  Liberal  Member 
of  the  iBelgian  Senate;  Carlo  Ripa  di 
Meana !  Socialist  Member  of  the  Euro- 
pean ™rliament  from  Italy;  and  J.  L. 
Janssen  Van  Raay,  Christian  Demo- 
crat Member  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment ffom  the  Netherlands. 

They^  constituted  a  unique  group,  in- 
cludina  representatives  of  the  major 
non-Coinmunist  political  parties  of 
Western  Europe,  including  Christian 
Democrat,  Socialist,  Liberal,  and  Con- 
servative. And  they  represented  the 
five  countries  where  the  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  will  be  deployed. 


plus  France,  which,  with  its  independ- 
ent nuclear  force,  supports  deploy- 
ment of  these  INF  weapons. 

The  parliamentarians  were  particu- 
larly eager  to  inform  the  American 
people  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
European  people  support  deployment 
as  demonstrated  in  recent  national 
elections  in  which  political  parties  fa- 
voring deployment,  unless  there  are 
successful  Geneva  talks,  won  decisive 
victories  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  Center  for 
International  Relations  and  its  presi- 
dent, Lee  Edwards,  for  organizing  this 
Important  and  timely  visit.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpted  remarks  by 
members  of  the  delegation. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Who  Shau.  Decide? 
(By  Peter  Peterson,  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany) 
This  fall,  the  world  Is  in  a  state  of  unrest. 
We  will  find  out  whether  the  important 
NATO  decisions  are  made  by  the  Politburo 
in  Moscow,  or  by  the  NATO  councils  in 
Brussels.  In  December  1979.  NATO  decided, 
after  very  careful  deliberations,  to  deploy 
U.S.  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe 
unless  the  Russians  scuttle  theirs.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  it  was  the  Euro- 
peans, especially  our  German  government, 
with  the  backing  of  all  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  urged  the  Alliance  to  take  that 
decision. 

For  years  the  Americans  negotiated  with 
Moscow  about  intercontinental  missiles, 
which  could  reach  Russia  or  America,  but 
nobody  talked  about  the  SS-20  that  could 
destroy  us  without  threatening  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  When  in  SALT  II.  the  tre- 
mendous American  superiority  in  interconti- 
nental weapons  was  given  up.  and  a  balance 
accepted,  the  Alliance  decided  that  a  bal- 
ance on  the  European  continent  also  must 
be  restored. 

We  Europeans  would  prefer  to  SS-20  and 
no  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles.  But  if 
that  is  not  agreed  on  in  Geneva,  we  will 
deploy  as  planned,  starting  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  In  that  sense,  the  Politburo  in 
Moscow  will  decide  what  is  happening  this 
autumn  in  Europe. 

The  Price  or  Liberty 

(By  Monique  Gamier-LanQon.  France) 

I.  the  threat 

In  this  age.  when  each  day  the  announce- 
ment of  new  tensions,  of  new  confronta- 
tions, disposes  us  to  reflections  which 
should  and  ought  to  be  for  the  good,  how 
can  one  deny  the  evidence: 

The  threat  which  hangs  over  the  free 
countries  is  stronger  than  ever:  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Insti- 
tute (SIPRI).  which  cannot  be  accused  of 
partiality,  reminds  us  in  their  1982  annual 
publication:  it  is  especially  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  considerably  increased  its  mili- 
tary expenses  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years;  In  the  domain  of  conventional  terms 
it  surpasses  by  far  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  have  more  rockets  and  atomic  war- 
heads than  the  United  States  and  would  be 
able  to  discharge  the  equivalent  of  4.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  TNT  on  U.S.  territory.  The 
number  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was 


clearly  higher  in  1981  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

For  us  Europeans  there  Is  the  added 
menace  of  Soviet  medium  range  rockets,  the 
SS-20  in  particular,  of  which  more  than  350. 
according  to  the  Pentagon,  with  triple  heads 
are  in  the  process  of  being  deployed  on 
Soviet  territory:  according  to  SIPRI.  175 
were  actually  aimed  at  Western  Europe  at 
the  end  of  1981.  NATO  has  at  its  disposal 
today  no  equivalent  weapon.  Prance  for  its 
part  has  at  its  disposal  only  18  medium 
range  rockets,  deployed  in  the  southern 
Alps. 

The  disequilibrium  of  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  is  still  clearer  if  one  weighs 
against  each  other  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  even  adding  the  French  forces  to 
those  of  NATO. 

The  light  cast  jointly  by  the  allies  on  the 
Soviet  threat  and  on  the  means  of  facing  it 
is  the  only  response  to  the  pacifist  and  neu- 
tralist campaign  which  will  go  on  developing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  whose 
probable  outcome  would  be  war  as  was  the 
case  in  1939.  Governments,  as  all  those  who 
have  any  responsibility  whatsoever  in  the 
free  world,  must  make  it  understood  that 
the  will  for  peace  is  a  completely  different 
thing  from  pacifism,  a  naive  belief  for  most, 
but  a  calculated  affirmation  for  some  who 
attempt  to  convince  the  former  that  unilat- 
eral disarmament  will  lead  to  peace.  As 
Michel  Aurillac.  president  of  Club  89.  who 
has  well  read  and  remembered  Vladimir  Bu- 
kovsky.  continually  reminds  us:  wanting  to 
be  red  rather  than  dead,  we  will  be  red  and 
dead. 

II.  FRANCE  AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF  EUROPE 

It  is  important  therefore  to  emphasize 
with  satisfaction  the  positions  taken  by 
France,  each  time  that  it  manifests  and  af- 
firms with  firmness  its  interdependence,  its 
attachment  to  the  values  of  liberty,  and  to 
the  concrete  proofs  of  this  liberty,  and  the 
respect  of  its  pledges,  in  particular  in  rela- 
tion to  its  Atlantic  allies.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  reality  into  the  discussion  and  to 
keep  above  all  from  yielding  to  the  illusion 
of  a  defense  which  is  more  proclaimed  than 
truly  operational. 

It  is  a  dangerous  illusion,  when  our  exter- 
nal forces  of  intervention,  both  naval  and 
air.  are  at  an  insufficient  level  and  when  our 
ground  and  air  forces  in  Europe,  even  at  the 
price  of  a  profound  reorganization,  cannot, 
without  losing  all  effectiveness,  fall  below 
the  level  of  supplies  they  have. 

It  is  a  dangerous  illusion,  finally,  when 
the  civil  defense  in  which  preceding  govern- 
ments did  not  believe,  is  always  non-exUtent 
while  it  is  developing  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
satellites. 

The  reality  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
necessity  to  strengthen  the  alliance  impose 
therefore  on  Prance  an  increased  effort  in 
defense  matters  which  excludes  neither  the 
spirit  of  economy  nor  the  imagination. 
III.  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  draw  from  our 
increased  effort  isolationist  conclusions.  We 
live  in  an  environment  of  free  countries, 
which  supposes  that  our  defense  and  theirs 
be  coordinated  and.  let  us  emphasize  it.  the 
strengthening  of  a  purely  defensive  alliance 
between  democracies  controlled  by  their 
public  opinions  is  a  factor  of  peace. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  con- 
ventional battle  in  which  Soviet  superiority 
is  assured  for  a  long  time,  but  to  permit  po- 
litical powers  to  take  knowingly  and  with 
sufficient  time,  the  decision  to  engage  in  nu- 
clear arms. 


IV.  THE  SAST-WEST  DIALOGUE 


The  East-West  dialogue  must  at  the  same 
time  be  pursued  to  maintain  peace  but  must 
not  be  boiled  down  to  a  one-one  consversa- 
tion  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
which  France  and  Europe  would  be  the 
losers. 

Prance  has  a  long  experience  of  the  poli- 
tics of  detente  but  it  does  not  have  the  same 
meaning  for  the  Soviets  and  for  the  West. 
Westerners  want  the  free  circulation  of 
merchandise,  persons  and  ideas,  the  Soviets 
want  to  pursue  the  ideological  war  and  to 
choose  to  exchange  only  in  proportion  to 
their  Interests.  The  fiasco  of  the  Helsinki 
conference  and  the  subjugation  of  Poland 
are  there  to  remind  us. 

This  is  why  all  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets is  first  of  all  a  relation  of  forces.  This  is 
why  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  and 
of  the  cruise  missiles  by  the  U.S.  in  member 
states  of  NATO  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  pursuit  of  negotiations,  in  balanced  con- 
ditions, for  the  maintenance  of  this  peace  so 
ardently  desired,  but  so  fragile.  The  old 
adage  is  always  current,  alas:  "Si  vis  pacem, 
para  bellum"  (Latin:  "If  you  want  peace, 
prepare  for  war."). 

If  France  is  not  a  participant  In  this  Initia- 
tive, since  it  has  its  own  strategic  system,  it 
can  do  nothing  but  approve  it  and  France 
owes  it  to  itself  to  sustain  it  vigorously. 

As  for  the  offer  of  Mr.  Andropov  of  De- 
cember 21,  1982,  concemlTig  the  SS-20,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  these  missiles  to  that 
of  the  French  or  British  missiles,  it  is  unac- 
ceptable to  France,  and.  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: "it  is  a  means  of  diverting  the  conver- 
sation from  its  true  subject."  Besides  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  integrates  the 
French  forces  into  the  balance  of  the 
NATO-Warsaw  pact,  it  is  of  an  obvious  bad 
faith.  The  French  strategic  ground  missiles 
are  18  in  number  and  to  make  these  appear 
to  be  a  so-called  equilibrium  between  the 
SS-20  and  the  French  and  British  forces. 
Mr.  Andropov  includes  the  five  French  and 
four  British  submarines  In  service,  while  not 
mentioning  the  70  Soviet  submarines.  Mr. 
Mitterand  was  right  to  denounce  it  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  1983  as  Mr.  Chirac  did  at  the  time  of 
his  trip  earlier  this  year  to  the  U.S. 

France  has  suffered  harshly  during  the 
two  World  Wars  which  in  less  than  30  years 
provoked  the  Invasion  of  its  territory,  and 
considerable  destruction  and  human  losses. 
As  much  as  any  other  people  It  wants  peace. 
But  it  knows,  for  it  remembers,  that  weak- 
ness leads  more  surely  to  war  than  firmness 
and  the  continuity  of  ideas. 

The  dusty  debate  on  "Atlanticism"  which 
has  poisoned  French  political  life  must  give 
place  to  a  lucid  revitalization  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  by  the  effort  of  all  of  its  members 
and  first  of  all  of  France.  There  are  numer- 
ous positive  signs:  the  common  work  of  the 
R.P.R.  and  of  the  U.D.P.  notably  on  the  '83 
budget  and  on  the  programmation  law,  the 
military  budget  and  the  planification  law, 
the  Joint  seminar  of  October,  1982,  the  Club 
Perspective  et  Realities  and  Club  89,  the 
speech  of  M.  Jacques  Chirac  at  the  meeting 
of  the  E.D.U.  in  July,  1982,  the  R.P.R.  polit- 
ical project  of  January  23,  1983,  the  U.D.F. 
declaration  on  defense,  ought  to  give  to  M. 
Mitterand  the  assurance  that  the  opposition 
will  support  him  If  he  matches  his  actions 
with  his  words  and  those  of  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  would  be  necessary,  without  doubt,  to 
force  the  hand  of  some  of  his  political  sup- 
porters but  the  independence  of  France  and 
the  freedom  of  Its  people  require  this  price. 


A  people  is  free  only  if  it  wants  to  be  and 
agrees  to  pay  the  price.  There  Is  no  longer 
much  time  to  profit  from  the  general  awak- 
ening of  public  opinion.  If  sterile  and  irre- 
sponsible political  games  were  again  to 
make  it  fall  asleep  in  our  free  world  it  would 
be  a  sleep  close  to  death. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Anti-Nuclear  Protest 
(By  Edward  Leigh.  Great  Britain) 

For  the  past  three  years.  Western  Europe 
has  been  under  the  most  dangerous  assault 
to  its  security  since  the  years  following 
World  War  II  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
NATO. 

An  unceasing  barrage  of  Soviet  propagan- 
da—from the  Kremlin  in  the  form  of  bluster 
and  blandishment,  from  the  Soviet  dupes  In 
the  so-called  "peace  movement"  via  their 
protests— all  this  has  had  the  aim  of  under- 
mining Western  resolve  and  cohesion  in  the 
defense  field,  and  of  driving  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  their  European 
allies  in  NATO. 

This  blatant  Interference  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  Western  nations  by  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  orchestrated  hysteria  of  their  pro- 
test movement  by  their  friends,  had  as  its 
immediate  target  the  election  of  govern- 
ments In  Britain  and  West  Germany  which 
would  bow  to  Soviet  pressure  not  to  install 
counter  weapons  to  the  Soviet  SS-20  and 
which  would  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  Americans.  But  our  electorates  have 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  would-be  allies  in  the  West. 
By  the  most  decisive  and  crushing  margins, 
the  Socialists  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
the  ragbag  of  protestors  who  pressed  their 
ideological  garbage  into  Socialist  election 
platforms,  were  overwhelmingly  rejected  by 
our  voters. 

Many  in  the  United  States  did  not  fully 
grasp  what  was  at  stake  In  the  British  elec- 
tion held  In  June  this  year.  What  the  Brit- 
ish Left  and  its  one-sided  disarmament  allies 
were  proposing  was  the  expulsion  of  U.S. 
forces  and  bases  from  Britain,  the  pulling 
out  of  NATO  by  Britain,  and  the  immediate 
giving  up  by  Britain  of  its  Independent  nu- 
clear deterrent.  That  was  the  prospect  of 
one-sided  nuclear  disarmament  which  faced 
us. 

Despite  the  infestation  of  our  media,  par- 
ticularly television,  with  producers  and  re- 
porters sympathetic  to  the  one-sided  disar- 
mament campaign,  despite  the  expenditure 
by  the  Soviets  of  the  equivalent  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  propaganda  and  direct  funding 
of  some  national  protest  groups,  despite  the 
vicious  anti-Americanism  of  the  propaganda 
campaign  waged  by  the  Left  in  Europe,  our 
people  refused  to  go  along  with  a  policy 
which  would  have  demolished  Western  secu- 
rity and  made  war  more  likely. 

Now  this  same  campaign,  this  barrage  of 
fake  but  reasonable-sounding  proposals 
from  Russia,  the  domestic  orchestration  of 
those  same  defeatist  ^voices  which  fatally 
undermined  your  resolve  in  South  East 
Asia,  this  clamour  will  be  raised  In  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  Influence  both 
the  Party  programs  and  the  eventual  out- 
come of  your  1984  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional elections.  I  trust  that  the  American 
electorate  will  follow  the  example  of  their 
European  allies  and  reject  decisively  the 
pacifists'  and  neutralists'  recipe  for  defeat. 

In  the  United  States  today,  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent demand  from  your  protesters  com- 
pared with  the  one  we  fought.  Your  protest- 
ers demand  a  nuclear  "freeze."  But  what 
does  that  mean?  It  may  not  be  the  blinkered 
recipe  for  suicide  advocated  by  the  British 


one-sided  nuclear  dlsarmers.  but  the  freeze 
carries  its  own  dramatic  dangers. 

It  proposes  enshrining  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage In  certain  categories  of  weapons  leaving 
the  United  States  totally  vulnerable  In  Im- 
portant areas  such  as  the  defense  of  its  sat- 
ellite observation  capability.  The  Soviets 
have  tested  antisatellite  weapons  and  now 
want  a  freeze  on  such  tests.  The  Soviets 
have  deployed  over  350  mobile  SS-20  mis- 
siles, targeted  mainly  on  Europe,  and  now 
wants  a  freeze  to  prevent  the  Western  alli- 
ance installing  a  countermeasure  in  the 
form  of  Cruise  and  Pershing  II  mlssUes. 
Thus  a  freeze  would  allow  the  Soviets  to 
keep  what  they  have  while  forbidding  the 
United  States  to  draw  level. 

Florence  Nightingale,  that  famous  pioneer 
of  hospital  reform,  said  that  "the  first  duty 
of  a  hospital  is  not  to  spresul  disease."  Well, 
the  first  task  of  a  sensible  security  and  de- 
fense policy  is  not  to  increase  the  risk  of 
war.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  the  protest 
movements  are  hell-bent  on  doing. 

The  whole  notion  of  deterrence,  the  basis 
of  our  defense  policy,  is  to  make  the  other 
man  think  it  is  not  worthwhile  that  he  start 
a  conflict.  We  must  so  influence  the  Soviet 
policy  makers  and  leaders  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  a  policy  of  war  is  too  costly  an 
option.  We  must  make  them  believe  that 
they  would  lose  more  than  they  could  ever 
hope  to  gain. 

But  every  so-called  "peace"  demonstration 
actually  undermines  deterrence  by  making 
the  Kremlin  believe  that  the  will  of  the 
West  to  defend  itself  is  in  doubt.  Every 
"peace"  demonstration  tempts  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  believe  that  maybe  a  war  could  be 
fought  and  won.  Maybe,  they  think,  those 
thousands  of  foolish  people  who  march  in 
demonstrations  will  not  allow  Western  gov- 
ernments to  defend  their  nations. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  in  this  respect  the 
protest  movement  undermines  the  real 
peace  movement.  The  protestors  sabotage 
the  chances  of  the  peace  negotiators.  They 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  sit  tight,  refu^ng 
to  seriously  negotiate  down  the  level  of 
their  weapons  aimed  at  us,  because  the  Sovi- 
ets believe  that  if  they  wait  Just  long 
enough  then  the  protestors  will  do  their  Job 
for  them  and  strip  the  United  States  and 
NATO  of  Its  missiles  without  the  Soviets 
having  to  make  one  single  significant  con- 
cession. That  is  the  true  contribution  of  the 
current  so-called  "peace"  movement. 

Our  policy  of  peace  through  strength  Is 
specifically  designed  to  persuade  Soviet 
leaders  that  no  war,  conventional  or  nucle- 
ar, can  be  fought  and  won.  Our  capability 
and  our  will  to  deliver  a  devastating  re- 
sponse to  a  major  attack  must  never  be  in 
doubt.  That  is  the  heart  of  deterrence— not 
simply  the  capacity  to  retaliate  but  the  will 
to  retaliate. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  of  criticism— 
and  this  is  based  on  personal  experience— it 
is  that  opinion  in  the  United  States  does  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  what  happens  out- 
side America  and  is  often  unprepared  for  de- 
vdopments  which  should  have  been  fore- 
seen until  they  actually  break  over  the  head 
of  an  Adminlstratloo.  Im  1981  my  colleagues 
arid  I  ftom  the  British  Coalition  for  Peace 
Through  Security  spent  some  time  In  Wash- 
ington meeting  with  officials  from  the  JBtate 
Department,  the  Pentagon  and  the  National 
Security  Council.  We  were  dismayed  *o  find 
them  totally  uninformed  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  stemming  from  the  pro- 
test movements  in  Western  Exirope,  and 
what  this  would  mean  for  Allied  security 
policies. 
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We  not  only  correctly  predicted  what  was 
happening,  but  we  also  predicted  that  this 
negative  fend  destructive  sentiment  would 
make  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Once 
again  we  iwere  right.  Your  own  leftist  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington  has 
played  h^t  to  our  Campaign  for  one-sided 
Nuclear  disarmament,  and  has  had  a  pro- 
gram of  ebcchange  spealters  and  tactics.  Now 
your  doraestic  politics  is  infected  with  the 
disease  o|  neutralUm  and  defeatism  which 
we  warned  about.  1  just  hope  that  American 
public  opbiion  proves  to  be  as  mature  as  Eu- 
ropean public  opinion  In  rejecting  utterly 
the  false  I  prescriptions,  hysteria  and  panic- 
mongerii*  which  are  the  trademarks  to  the 
protest  Movement. 

We  In  Burope  take  seriously  both  the  obli- 
gations atid  duties  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
We  havelcommon  Institutions  and  common 
liberties.  We  have  common  uiterests  and 
common  i  idversaries. 

The  Afierican  people  have  always  been 
true  and  If  althf  ul  allies  to  us,  and  their  gen- 
erosity in  war  and  in  peace  will  never  be  for 
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I  come  to  you  today  as  one  of  a 
;  Europeans  determined  to  help  you 
J  eace.  Your  political  testing  time  is 
:ome  and  we  will  do  everything  we 
,^.  „.  order  to  ensure  that  our  Alliance 
stays  firiD  and  grounded  in  that  common 
liberty  a  id  freedom  which  we  hold  so  dear 
and  preci  dus. 

Ti  a,  AujAWCE  AT  A  Crossroads 
( By  Robert  Close,  Belgium) 

Since  t  le  day  of  the  explosion  in  Hiroshi- 
ma, whic  ti  marked  the  beginnmg  of  the  nu- 
clear ers,  hope  but  also  anguish  escaped 
from  Paidora's  box.  Hope  because  we  be- 
lieved tlat  war  was  impossible  because  of 
the  "ball  nee  of  terror."  Anguish,  because  it 
would  oiily  need  one  of  two  adversaries  to 
think  th  it  he  had  a  determining  advantage 
sufficien  to  give  him  victory,  or  if  not  victo- 
ry, then  means  of  pressure  which  would 
enable  h  m  to  impose  his  will. 

Europ<  is  now  in  this  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. On  the  European  level,  at  present,  no 
display  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  appro- 
priate means  of  action.  The  aging  Vulcans 
have  be<n  withdrawn  and  the  American  F- 
11  Is  are  growing  less  and  less  adapted  to 
their  jol .  through  their  numerical  inferiori- 
ty, thei]  vulnerability  on  the  ground  and 
their  de<  reasing  penetration  capacity,  which 
is  due  t)  Russian  progress  in  anti-aircraft 
defence. 

This  ii  what  Senator  Sam  Nunn  thinks: 
"The  fa<it  that  the  great  majority  of  NATO 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  is  used,  would  be 
limited  I  o  striking  on  NATO  territory,  is  not 
easily  g(  Ing  to  frighten  or  deter  the  Soviet 
Union." 

We  mi  1st  also  clear  up  the  regrettable  con- 
fusion I  hat  exists  between  two  problems 
which  a  re  connected  but  nevertheless  sepa- 
rate: se<urity  and  disarmament.  To  wish  to 
neglect  Ithe  one  and  give  the  other  all  the 
privileges  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dangerous 
In  a  tur'  )ulent  world.  To  believe  that  unilat- 
eral disirmament  would  produce  peace  is 
Utopian  and  would  solve  nothing.  This 
should  lie  pointed  out  to  all  those  who  advo- 
cate pacifism  at  any  price  and  obstinately 
oppose  Anything  nuclear. 

The  e  id  of  1983  will  doubtless  constitute  a 
turning  point.  Either  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  Euopean  missiles  will  be  finally  and 
unanimously  taken  or  else  one  partner  or 
anothei  will  decide  not  to  decide. 

In  th!  latter  case,  this  would  be  giving  a 
new  Vic  ory  to  the  Soviet  Union,  by  allowing 
it  to  in  iert  a  wedge  between  the  allies  and 


to  broaden  the  .split   be-ween  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

The  Russians  know  tliat  this  could  be  mo- 
mentous for  the  continent's  future  and  they 
are  putting  everything  into  their  effort  to 
achieve  it,  making  use  of  what  Lenin  called 
•useful  IdioU"  whom  they  can  always 
seduce  with  propaganda. 

We  will  have  to  counter  this  manoeuvre. 
After  all,  M.  Mitterand  himself  has  said 
"Friendship  is  not  based  on  complaisance. 
The  Russians  will  negotiate  all  the  better 
with  us,  the  more  they  esteem  our  capacity 
of  saying  no'  when  necessary.  It  will  make 
our  'yeses'  more  emphatic." 

After  the  tragedy  of  the  Korean  airliner, 
we  must  remember  what  Arthur  Koestler 
has  written:  "To  yield  to  the  seduction  of 
the  sirens  is  natural  to  man.  but  to  want  to 
lie  down  with  the  crocodiles  is  peculiar  to 
our  age  alone." 

We  are  at  the  crossroads,  but  it  depends 
on  no  one  but  ourselves  to  follow  the 
narrow  steep  road,  to  become  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  to  react  promptly  and  firmly. 

Yet,  all  the  symptoms  that  made  it  possi- 
ble to  predict  the  disaster  of  1940  are 
present,  some  amplified  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighties.  Some  feel  they  are  signs  of  a 
civilization  on  the  point  of  death,  such  as 
Gibbon  described  in  1776. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  such  a  pessimistic 
view.  We  must  hope  that  we  can  wake  up  in 
time,  react  against  the  insidious  propaganda 
of  those  who  prefer  to  lower  their  arms  and 
make  our  political  leaders  see  reason,  in- 
stead of  unrealistically  ignoring  the  future. 

The  future  will  not  be  built  on  our  fears, 
but  on  what  we  have  dared. 

The  Inferiority  of  the  West  in  Europe 

(By  Carlo  Ripa  di  Meana.  Italy) 
While  we  are  here  thinking  about  the  sta- 
bility and  future  of  the  West,  in  Geneva 
Paul  Nitze  and  Yuli  Kvitinski  are  discussing 
the  Euromissiles  problem,  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  term  the  major  problem  of  our 
time.  The  negotiations  in  questions  are  un- 
equal in  a  way  which  reflects  the  inferiority 
of  the  West  by  comparison  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  presence  In  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  at  its  disposal  in 
Europe  more  than  250  SS-20  Euromissiles, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  over  350  distributed 
over  her  own  territories.  Each  one  of  these 
more  than  250  medium-range  missiles  aimed 
at  our  continent  is  armed  with  three  nuclear 
heads,  making  a  total  of  more  than  750  de- 
vices, each  one  of  which  has  a  destructive 
power  ten  times  that  of  the  bomb  which 
razed  Hiroshima  to  the  ground. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  keeps 
around  300  medium-range  SS4  and  SS5  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Europe.  These  are  armed  with 
only  one  nuclear  warhead  and  are  less  accu- 
rate than  the  SS  20's,  but  they  still  have  the 
same  destructive  force,  enough  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  West  is  in  no 
position  to  offer  any  comparable  practical 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  potential. 
The  positioning  of  the  West's  nuclear  mis- 
siles is  tactical  by  nature,  designed  in  part 
to  fill  the  already  existing  gap  between  the 
sectors  of  the  conventional  forces,  another 
front  on  which  the  Soviets  have  a  devastat- 
ing superiority. 

The  West's  decision  to  install  108  Per- 
shing II  and  464  Cruise  missiles  in  Europe, 
each  armed  with  only  one  nuclear  head,  and 
able  to  strike  as  many  targets  in  the  Soviet 
areas,  has  the  sole  aim  of  partially  redress- 
ing the  Soviet  superiority  in  the  field  of 
Euromissiles. 


Recently  Yuri  Andropov  proposed  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  SS  20's  to  162.  asking  Ui 
exchange  that  the  West  should.  In  compen- 
sation, remove  the  162  medium-range  mis- 
siles currently  at  the  disposal  of  Prance  and 
Great  Britain.  The  novelty  of  Andropov's 
proposal  lies  in  the  promise  on  the  Russian 
side  to  destroy  their  SS  20's  in  excess  of  the 
162  limit,  rather  than  redeploy  them  to  the 
Asiatic  front  as  had  earlier  been  suggested. 
Nevertheless,  the  hypothesis  mentioned 
by  the  Soviet  Premier  is,  as  a  whole,  unac- 
ceptable. Contrary  to  what  some  people 
think,  the  idea  of  counting  the  162  French 
and  British  missiles  In  these  negotiations 
complicates  rather  than  simplifies  efforts  to 
reach  an  agreement.  This  is  because:  (1) 
The  French  and  British  missiles,  which  are 
set  up  for  the  most  part  on  submarines  and 
not  ground  bases,  have  already  been  taken 
mto  account  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
intercontinental  missiles  (Start);  (2)  Neither 
France  nor  Great  Britain  are  taking  part  In 
the  negotiations  on  Euromissiles;  <3)  The 
positions  of  the  English  and  French  missiles 
belong  to  the  national  armed  forces  of  those 
countries  for  the  defence  of  their  own  terri- 
tories and  are  in  no  way  Included  In  NATO 
plans;  (4)  the  medium-range  French  and 
British  missiles  have  only  one  warhead  and 
are  Inferior  In  range  and  strength  to  the 
Soviet  missiles. 

The  defence  system  we  Europeans  have 
created  and  built  together,  each  country  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  possibilities,  is  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  Western  alliance. 
Yuri  Andropov  is  well  aware  of  this  and  he. 
by  continuing  the  strategies  Introduced  by 
his  predecessors,  has  never  stopped  in  his 
attempts  to  divide  Europe  from  the  United 
States  and  the  European  countries  from 
each  other,  puttmg  pressure  on  this  or  that 
country  by  alternating  false  promises  with 
threats  and,  more  recently,  with  the  gravest 
acts  of  international  terrorism. 

Yuri  Andropov  knows  all  too  well  that  if 
the  process  of  European  unification  were  to 
develop,  moving  from  the  present  phase  of 
imperfect  economic  unity  to  a  phase  of  real 
political  and  economic  harmony,  the  alli- 
ance as  a  result  would  emerge  greatly 
strengthened. 

This  is  exactly  why  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  European  parliamentarians 
do  not  represent  our  respective  countries  in 
their  diversity,  but  rather  in  their  common 
desire  to  be  more  united. 

If  someone  today  were  to  ask  me  what  the 
idea  of  a  united  Europe  means  I  would 
answer  with  an  example.  In  1981,  'Western 
Security"  pointed  out,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  ill-formed,  that  European  contribu- 
tions to  net  NATO  expenditure  Increased 
from  21.7%  in  1969  to  41.6%  In  1979. 

That  fact  is  not  generally  well-known  be- 
cause it  has  always  been  looked  at  in  a  frag- 
mentary way,  divided  up  amongst  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  which  contribute. 
Yet  it  shows  that  the  European  contribu- 
tion to  Western  security  is  not  negligible 
and  is  proportionate  to  European  present- 
day  possibilities.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  if  Europe  succeeds  in  reaching 
a  unified  political  consensus  then  her  re- 
sources will  be  increased  just  as  will  her 
future  potential  in  all  other  fields. 

On  tne  other  hand,  as  regards  security 
and  defense  against  Soviet  aggression,  only 
the  unity  of  the  whole  of  the  West  can 
guarantee  the  greatest  efficacy.  In  this  con- 
nection the  missile  system  of  the  United 
States  is  the  touch-stone  for  maintaining 
the  strategic  balance  desired  between  East 
and  West.  Faced  with  the  growing  threat  of 


the  Soviet  strategy,  considerations  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  this  East-West  bal- 
ance necessarily  fade  into  the  background. 
When  freedom  and  democracy  as  well  as  our 
future  and  that  of  our  children  are  at  stake, 
no  price  is  too  high  to  pay. 

We  want  peace  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves.  Heaven 
help  those  who  forget  this.  Lebanon  chose 
to  live  without  arms  under  the  illusion  that 
its  Innocuous  appearance  would  give  It  pro- 
tection from  the  aggressive  activities  of 
others.  All  of  us  know  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  that  tragic  choice. 

We  want  peace  and  therefore  think  it  es- 
sential that  the  West  be  strong  and  able  to 
face  the  challenges  thrown  at  it.  We  want 
peace  and  hope  that  the  negotiations  under 
way  in  Geneva  will  reach  an  acceptable 
agreement.  We  will  keep  hoping  this  until 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  conference  on  Euro- 
missiles. but  not  a  moment  longer. 

The  Italian  Position  and  the  New 
Mediterranean  Reality 

I  should  like.  If  I  may,  to  add  a  purely  per- 
sonal note.  As  many  of  you  already  know, 
Italy  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  posi- 
tioning 112  Cruise  missiles  In  the  event  of 
the  negotiations  on  Euromissiles  falling.  I 
hold  that  my  government  will  keep  its  word 
and  believe  that  nothing  will  induce  it  to 
change  its  mind. 

These  112  missiles  will  be  installed  in 
Comiso  in  Sicily,  the  extreme  south  of  my 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
half  way  between  the  central  and  eastern 
sectors,  on  a  nerve  point  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin. 

This  choice  of  position  directly  corre- 
sponds to  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  area 
to  Soviet  influences  in  Europe. 

Until  now  few  people  have  spoken  of  this 
area.  The  traditional  notion  that  the  weak 
point  of  the  defense  system  was  In  Central 
Europe  has  always  been  strong.  In  fact  ar- 
maments development  and  altered  strategic 
conditions  have  brought  a  striking  increase 
in  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, together  with  a  marked  Increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  surface  fleet.  Today 
the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  has  a 
strength  equal  to  that  of  the  worldwide 
Western  fleet  as  a  whole.  The  Soviets  may 
now  take  certain  initiatives  which  in  the 
past  would  have  been  Inconceivable. 

Periodic  naval  maneuvers  carried  out  by 
the  NATO  fleet  are  regularly  spied  on  by 
the  Soviets.  Moreover  it  has  already  hap- 
pened that  in  Taranto,  an  important  city  in 
Puglia  at  the  centre  of  the  loanian  sea.  the 
uiunistakable  silhouette  of  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine appeared  near  port.  In  the  past  few 
days  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  fleet  has 
been  carrying  out  military  exercises  in  the 
open  sea  off  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  Tyrr- 
henian sea. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  submarines  In 
the  Mediterranean  are  for  the  most  part  nu- 
clear-powered as  are  many  of  their  surface 
vessels. 

Moreover,  the  nuclear  armaments  pos- 
sessed by  the  Soviet  fleet  make  it  an  ex- 
treme threat  in  the  strategic  arms  balance. 

In  conclusion:  the  situation  has  changed 
drastically  and  today  the  south  side  of  the 
NATO  countries  is  at  great  risk. 

But  there  is  more.  There  is  a  general 
belief  that  the  strategic  influence  and  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
still  limited  because  of  its  limited  presence 
In  the  Near  East.  This  idea  must  be  reject- 
ed. The  strategic  weight  of  a  military  power 
does  not  depend  on  the  territorial  extension 


of  its  Influence  but  rather  on  its  military 
force  and  political  positions  in  the  area. 

Intentionally.  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
Libyan  question  that  I  consider  already 
widely  known  by  American  public  opinion. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  strong  influence 
in  Syria,  a  country  In  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  East  on  the  border  of  Israel  and 
with  its  coasts  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
Is  a  Middle  East  country,  but  relatively  very 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union.  One  year  ago, 
Syria  came  out  of  its  military  conflict  with 
Israel  a  severely  depleted  nation.  All  the 
commentators  agreed  with  the  forecast  that 
it  would  take  Syria  5-10  years  to  get  back  on 
Its  feet  in  military  terms. 

But  already  at  the  beginning  of  last 
summer,  the  Syrian  minister  of  defense. 
General  Tlas,  was  able  to  announce  that  his 
country  had  completely  recovered  from  its 
losses  and  felt  able  to  face  another  confron- 
tation with  Israel  without  being  at  a  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  This  happened  because 
the  Soviet  Union,  moving  from  the  Middle 
East  strategy  of  relative  defense  endorsed 
by  Brezhnev  toward  the  strategy  of  attack 
favoured  by  Andropov,  has  made  Syria  the 
key  point  In  a  system  which  requires  serious 
examination. 

The  Soviets  provide  idl  the  military  facili- 
ties in  the  port  of  Latakia.  Present-day 
Syria  has  new  and  sophisticated  arms. 
Soviet  advisers  in  Syria  have  notably  in- 
creased In  number  and  Importance  from 
5,000  to  10,000.  Some  of  them  have  been 
seen  wandering  around  that  part  of  the  Leb- 
suion  occupied  by  Syria;  even  going  so  far  as 
to  visit  Beirut,  a  few  kilometers  from  the 
peace  forces  of  several  Western  countries, 
including  Italy. 

Above  all.  the  Soviet  Union  has  set  up  an 
Indefinite  number  of  electronic  communica- 
tion posts  in  Syria  directly  linked  up  with 
Soviet  spyships  stationed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, equipped  with  Soviet  tracking  and  lis- 
tening devices.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
a  country  which  doesn't  belong  to  the 
Warsaw  pact  is  militarily  integrated  into  the 
Soviet  intelligence  system. 

Syria  is  In  the  heart  of  the  Near  East  and 
has  long  stretches  of  coast  on  the  Mediter- 
raneain  sea.  We  know  what  is  causing  the 
present  discontent  in  Lebanon.  We  know 
that  behind  the  Druse  troops,  who  are  bat- 
tling the  small  army  of  the  legitimate  Leba- 
nese government,  is  Syria  and  behind  Syria 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
these  days  to  look  at  old  problems  from  old 
points  of  view.  The  old  problems  continue  to 
exist,  but  they  have  become  more  worrying 
and  more  serious. 

I  hold  that  the  Mediterranean  problem 
should  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  Wests 
attention  and  that  more  of  our  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  there.  Historically, 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  Europe  and  the  West. 

European  Security 

(By  J.  L.  Janssen  van  RsAy,'  The 

Netherlands) 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  independent 

defense  of  Europe  against  the  Soviet  threat 

is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  desirable.  On  first 

sight,  this  is  not  obvious  because  Europe 

has  more  people  than  the  United  States  or 

the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  at  least  as  wealthy. 

The  main  reason  for  our  weak  position  is  a 

geographic  one:  we  just  do  not  have  the 


'  This  statement  reflects  my  personal  opinion  on 
the  defense  of  Europe,  and  Is  not  necessarily  the  of- 
ficial opinion  of  my  Christian-Democratic  party, 
nor  that  of  the  Dutch  Ooverwnenl  In  which  the 
Christian-Democrats  are  the  main  partner. 


space  for  an  adequate  defense  against  a 
commimist  attack.  An  Indeijendent  defense 
would  inevitably  mean  a  strategy  of  an  ag- 
gressive nature,  based  on  the  continuous 
possiblity  of  attack,  even  a  prevented  one. 
This  would  mean  a  continuous  menace  of 
the  peace. 

Our  natural  allies,  not  only  ideologically, 
politically,  culturally  and  historically,  but 
also  militarily,  are  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Our  American  allies  create  the  necessary 
room  for  defense  in  modem  warfare,  and  we 
take  care  of  defending  the  forward  area. 
This  means  that  NATO  is  and  should  be  the 
indispensable  fundament  of  western  securi- 
ty. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  alliance 
should  be  based  on  two  pillars  of  equal 
strength  with  the  exception  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent  which  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  only.  But  the  American  allies  on 
one  side  and  Europeans  on  the  other  side 
should  make  roughly  the  same  efforts  for 
their  defense. 

I  said  with  the  exception  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent,  and  now  I  touch  on  the  most  sen- 
sitive issue  of  these  days.  NATO  is  a  defen- 
sive alliance  and  its  main  purpose  Is  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  prevent  a  third 
world  war  with  its  apocalyptic  conse- 
quences. 

Notwithstanding  all  changes  in  NATO's 
strategy,  the  always  unchanged  and  in  my 
opiruon  imchangeable  basis  Is  the  nuclear 
deterrent,  which  is.  to  put  it  bluntly,  to 
threaten  to  kiU  so  many  Russians  that  this 
fact  withholds  them  from  attacking.  In 
other  words  with  highly  Immoral  means 
(the  potential  kUling  of  all  the  Russians)  we 
reach  an  extremely  ethical  result  (no  nucle- 
ar or  conventional  war)  so  that  no  Russian 
life  is  In  jeopardy. 

It  is  this  paradox  of  nuclear  dissuading 
that  is  so  difficult  for  politicians  to  explain 
to  their  electorate,  and  for  their  religious 
leaders  to  grasp.  Though  I  am  a  convinced 
believer  in  democracy.  I  envy  the  Soviet- 
communist  dictatorship  In  one  respect. 
They  do  not  care  about  public  opinion,  they 
do  not  have  an  electorate,  and  if  a  religious 
leader  steps  out  of  line  he  is  sent  to  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  to  a  psychiatric  institu- 
tion or  is  simply  eliminated. 

Still  we  have  the  vital  task  to  explain  to 
our  peoples  the  unpleasant  paradox  on 
which  our  peace  is  based.  Nuclear  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  radically  changed  the 
old  strategic  concepts,  best  formulated  by 
■Von  Clausewitz  in  his  famous  maxim:  "War 
Is  a  continuation  of  diplomacy,  although 
with  other  means."  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory of  mankind,  both  sides  possess  weapons 
which  by  their  catastrophic  effect  exclude 
mutually  their  use,  but  only  if  and  as  long 
as  it  is  credible  that  they  will  be  used  in  case 
the  other  party  attacks. 

If  one  looks  today  at  the  practical  result 
of  this  "balance  of  terror",  the  judgement 
should  on  the  first  sight  be  extremely  posi- 
tive. Prevention  of  a  nuclear  conflict  be- 
tween the  super-powers  and  the  allies  auto- 
matically excludes  conventional  war  be- 
tween them.  While  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
since  World  War  II,  more  than  150  armed 
conflicte  have  taken  place  between  sUtes, 
peace  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  been  maintained  for  more  thain  30 
years.  For  those  who  remember  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  unlimited  conventional  war 
this  is  a  great  success,  the  more  so  if  one  re- 
alizes that  modem  conventional  weapons 
produce  a  manifold  of  destructiveness. 

Still  not  only  left-wing  radicals,  but  also 
responsible   church   people   are   more   and 
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more  doul  tf ul  with  regard  to  the  moral  Jus- 
tification of  our  cornerstone  of  security  If 
Into  account  the  traditional  in- 

of  churches  with  regard  to  the 

moral  asplects  of  warfare,  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  not  >nly  the  military  and  the  politi- 
cians had' to  adapt  radically  their  ways  of 
thinking,  Jut  that  also  the  church  doctrine 
had  to  be  changed,  speclflcaUy  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jusisum  beUum.  This  doctrine  accept- 
ed the  unbleasant  consequences  of  warfare 
when  It  wks  a  Just  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  pf  course  no  moral  Justification 
.tever  circumstances  for  the  whole 
|g  destroyed. 

y  the  Protestant  theology  in  the 
Is,  and  elsewhere,  seeks  to  find  a 
the  collision  of  ethical  principles, 
g  the  peace  by  excluding  nuclear 
.itional  warfare  is  reached  from  a 
cw...v~  KVint  of  view— through  completely 
reprehen^ble  means:  mass  destruction.  Poli- 
ticians ha^e  found  their  way  out  by  the  par- 
iclear  strategy:  We  can  punish  an 
the  Soviet  Union  with  complete 
,  of  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw 
re  shall  certainly  do  so. 
the  Soviet  leaders  luiow  that  we 
.,  or  at  least  are  not  sure  that  we 
lo  it.  they  do  not  attack  so  that  we 
re  to  use  the  nuclear  weapon.  Yet, 
lates  a  politically  credible  fact, 
not  need  to  cause  ethical  prob- 
the  political  leaders,  because 
„,>,-«-.,  —iows  what  the  responsible  people 
(ReaganTjAndropov  and,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
Thatcheri  and  Mitterand)  reaUy  shall  do  on 
the  momint  of  truth.  In  politics,  as  in  com- 
merce, it  Is  admissable  to  conceal  real  intent 
and  to  leave  the  other  party  uncertain.  The 


the  westirn  democrat lo.^  in  the  thirties  had 
reacted  f  rmly  from  ;  -iositlon  of  military 
strength  to  the  Naai  threat,  the  Second 
World  War  with  its  tens  of  millions  of  vic- 
tims would  have  been  prevented.  We  should 
never  find  ourselves  in  that  same  position 
again.* 
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ban   cannot   possibly   do   so.   The 
is  successful  in  his  policy  if  the 

number  has  to  take  into  account 
the  use  il  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The 
ethical  nan  is  obliged  to  reveal  his  true 
intent.  Ii  i  other  words,  the  ethical  man  by 
def initioi  i  cannot  threaten  credibly. 

The  Potestant  churches  have  tried  to 
find  solitions,  but  they  have  dUregarded 
the  new  i  Tiles  of  deterrence: 

(a)  "Pc  Bsession  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  allDwed,  but  use  is  not."  This  ethical/ 
logical  w  ly  of  thinking  misunderstands  that 
announced  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons 
make  thi  ir  possession  useless. 

(b)  "Nuclear  weapons  may  be  used  as  anti- 
force,  bvt  not  anti-city."  This  thought  de- 
rives fro  n  the  old  church  doctrine  that  in- 
dlscrimii  ate  killing  of  noncombatants  is  not 
allowed.  The  clergy  mean  well,  of  course, 
but  the  consequences  of  their  proposal  is 
that  nuc  lear  weapons  can  be  used  again  and 
war  is  p<  ssible. 

(c)  Til  e  peace  movements  have  tried  to 
give  hoie  to  the  people  with  their  slogan. 
"All  nuc  ear  weapons  should  disappear  from 
the  worl  i,  starting  with  the  Netherlands."  I 
find  it  utterly  Immoral  to  raise  false  illu- 
sions. Aj  long  as  the  Biblical  prophecy  that 
sheep  ai  d  wolves  wUl  live  peacefully  togeth- 
er has  r  Dt  come  true,  so  long  nuclear  weap- 
ons wilJ  exist.  Even  if  today  all  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  destroyed,  they  could  be 
produce!  tomorrow  because  one  cannot  de- 
stroy or  erase  the  knowledge  to  make  them. 
Instead  of  raising  false  illusions,  the  church 
could  better  lead  man  to  a  responsible  use 
of  this  I  lew  creation  of  God,  nuclear  energy. 
It  is  not  the  nuclear  weapons  which  is  moral 
or  lrain(  ral. 

The  nost  dangerous  members  of  the  so- 
called  peace  movement  are  those  who  want 
imllatei  al  nuclear  disarmament.  We  should 
learn  b  stter  from  the  lessons  of  history.  If 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President  the 
designation  of  the  week  of  Octooer  2-8 
as  Minority  Enterprise  Development 
Week  points  attention  to  the  great 
need  for  more  ethnic  and  minority 
representation  in  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness community.  Our  efforts  to 
expand  opportunities  for  minority- 
owned  businesses  must  not  stop  simply 
with  designating  a  commemorative 
week;  the  Federal  Goverrmient  must 
take  substantive  steps  to  assist  and 
inform  minority-owned  businesses  of 
the  opportunities  available  and  the 
means  to  obtain  them. 

My  State  of  Michigan  provides  a 
good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
on  positive  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
reach  this  goal.  Traditionally,  Michi- 
gan sets  aside  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber to  promote  minority  participation 
in  business.  Workshops,  lectures  and 
training  seminars  are  held  to  inform 
minorities  of  new  avenues  for  expan- 
sion, financing,  and  assistance  from 
the  State. 

This  year  in  Michigan,  the  entire 
month  of  October  has  been  designated 
as  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
Month.  Throughout  the  State,  a  series 
of  workshops  and  lectures  designed  to 
help  minority  business  grow  are  being 
held.  Included  are  workshops  on:  How 
to  evaluate  technological  needs; 
women  in  business;  business  and  mar- 
keting planning;  Federal  and  State  re- 
sources available  to  help  minority 
businesses;  and  alternative  financing 
strategies.  Additionally,  awards  cere- 
monies will  be  held  to  honor  success- 
ful minority-owned  businesses.  I  ap- 
plaud these  individuals  for  their  hard 
work  and  for  the  examples  they  set. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  fact  that 
Michigan  is  determined  to  continue 
this  effort  year  round.  In  August,  Gov 
James  Blanchard  conmiissioned  the 
State  of  Michigan  Minority  Technolo- 
gy Cotmcil.  This  joint  venture  between 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  is 
designed  to  assist  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses move  into  technologically  in- 
tensive fields.  It  is  a  program  I  would 
recommend  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  other  49  States  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses have  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  offer  this  country.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  these  re- 
sources while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  these  entre- 
preneurs.» 


ONE  OF  IDAHO'S  LEADING  ENGI- 
NEERS STEPS  DOWN  AS  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  CH2M  HILL,  INC. 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  the 
career  and  personal  accomplishments 
of  my  friend  Earl  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  who  has  recently  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  CH2M 
Hill,  Inc.  Bom  in  neighboring  Oregon, 
Earl  has  been  a  resident  of  Idaho  for 
33  for  years  is  one  of  the  State's  lead- 
ing citizens.  In  business,  civic,  and  na- 
tional affairs,  as  well  as  in  engineer- 
ing, his  efforts  have  profoundly  affect- 
ed many  in  Idaho  and  across  the 
Nation. 

Earl  Reynolds  became  chairman  of 
the  employee-owned  consulting  engi- 
neering firm  of  CH2M  Hill  in  1980. 
CH2M  Hill,  which  provides  private- 
sector  clients  and  governments  at  all 
levels  with  consulting  services  in  engi- 
neering, planning,  economics,  and  the 
environmental  sciences,  during  Earl's 
tenure  grew  from  1,900  to  2,000  em- 
ployees and  advanced  from  seventh  to 
sixth  in  size  among  engineering  firms 
nationwide. 

Since  Earl  Reynolds  joined  CH2M 
Hill  in  1947.  more  than  1,200  projects 
have     been     successfully     completed 
under  his  direction.  In  various  man- 
agement  capacities   he   has   been   re- 
sponsible    for    the     development     of 
energy  systems— including  the  first  liq- 
uified natural  gas  plant  in  Idaho  and 
several   geothermal  sy.tfms— and   for 
numerous     wastewater     raanagemept 
projects.  Among  these  ar?  the  largesi 
sewage  collection  and  trfaLment  Plant, 
in  Idaho  and  the  first  waste  staoxiira- 
tion  ponds  in  Utah,  which  are  thP  larc 
est  such  facilities  in  the  West.  Earl's 
management  expertise  also  extends  to 
economic  and  environmental  studies: 
comprehensive  planning;  the  design  of 
structures,     foundations,    and    recre- 
ational areas;  and  plarming  and  design 
of  irrigation  systems.  He  is  registered 
as   a  professional  engineer  in  seven 
Western  States  and  has  served  in  na- 
tional   positions    with    the    American 
Consulting  Engineers  Council  and  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 

After  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
civil  engineering  from  Oregon  State 
University,  Earl  attended  Yale  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  with  honors  in  structural  engi- 
neering in  1946,  He  then  joined  the 
seven-man  engineering  firm  of  Cor- 
nell. Howland.  Hayes  &  Merryfield,  as 
CH2M  Hill  was  called  in  1947.  In  1950. 
he  opened  the  firm's  first  branch 
office  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Earl  also  managed  CH2M  Hill's  cen- 
tral district  from  1977  until  1980. 
During  this  period  he  was  active  in  de- 
veloping long-range  plans  that  have 
led  to  a  broader  scope  of  activity  for 
the  firm  in  the  areas  of  energy,  indus- 


trial systems,  water  resources  and 
wastewater  treatment. 

Earl  Reynolds  has  also  done  much  to 
foster  the  development  of  his  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Boise  City  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boise  City  Board  of  Adjustment,  the 
Ada  Coiuicll  of  Governments/  Region- 
al Plarming  Conmvission  and  the 
mayor's  Committee  on  Downtown  De- 
velopment. He  currently  serves  on  the 
Boise  Greenbelt  Committee,  the  Boise 
State  University  School  of  Business 
Advisory  Board,  the  board  of  directors 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  Northwest  Savings  and 
Loan.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  for 
many  years. 

Among  the  many  awards  and  cita- 
tions Earl  has  received  are  the  George 
W.  P\iller  Award  presented  by  the 
American  Water  Works  Association 
for  outstanding  service;  the  Idaho 
Statesman  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award;  the  Capitol  Jaycees  Boss  of  the 
Year  Award;  and  the  Outstanding 
Civil  Engineer  Award  of  the  Idaho 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.* 


MAN  THE  FREE  TRADE  GUNS 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  never  been  a  war  in  which 
everybody  won.  There  have  been  many 
wars  in  which  everybody  lost.  We 
should  remember  these  historical  les- 
sons before  we  escalate  the  trade  war 
that  is  underway  between  the  United 
States  and  its  foreign  trading  partners. 
Before  we  kick  European  and  Japa- 
nese knees  for  their  unfair  export  poli- 
cies, we  must  make  sure  we  do  not 
stub  our  toe  in  the  process.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  said,  "We  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  our  trading  partners. 
If  one  partner  shoots  a  hole  in  the 
boat,  does  it  make  sense  for  the  other 
one  to  shoot  another  hole  in  the 
boat?" 

In  Colorado,  we  do  not  have  ships  or 
even  ports.  So  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
forget  the  importance  of  exports,  and 
we  do  not  spend  nearly  enough  time 
thinking  about  expanding  our  markets 
overseas.  But  anyone  is  making  a  big 
mistake  who  does  not  think  their 
State  is  heavily  involved  in,  and  de- 
pendent upon  exports. 

Even  landlocked  States  like  Colora- 
do can  be  very  active  exporting  States. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  Colorado's  4.000 
manufacturing  firms  sell  to  foreign 
customers— three  times  the  exporting 
activity  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
manufacturing  industry.  High  technol- 
ogy accounts  for  most  of  these  ex- 
ports. Nearly  all  of  the  State's  136  in- 
strument producers  ship  worldwide,  as 
do  half  of  the  325  electronic  equip- 
ment, chemical,  and  transportation  in- 
dustries in  my  State. 


And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  manufacturing  firms  are 
small  businesses,  where  nearly  all  the 
new  jobs  in  America  are  created  every 
year.  In  fact,  91  percent  of  Colorado's 
manufacturers  employ  fewer  than  100 
people.  These  small  companies,  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  quickly  identi- 
fy and  take  advantage  of  foreign  sales 
opportunities,  have  given  Colorado  an 
important  place  in  the  Nation's  trad- 
ing business.  And  everyone  in  Colora- 
do benefits  from  this  activity.  Revenue 
in  Colorado  from  manufactured  ex- 
ports reached  $1.8  billion  in  1983.  with 
another  $800  million  coming  into  the 
State  through  agricultural  exports. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  across  the 
Nation  3  cents  of  every  export  dollar 
winds  up  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment treasuries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  to  our  economy.  So  it  is  doubiy 
important  to  avoid  dangerous  mistakes 
of  public  policy  in  reacting  to  the  vari- 
ous trade  barriers  erected  by  other  na- 
tions. While  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  our  trading  partners  would 
react  in  this  maimer  to  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  imder- 
stand  how  we  got  ourselves  into  this 
corner  in  the  first  place. 

Much  of  America's  heritage  is  built 
on  export  trading.  The  early  days  of 
the  Republic  are  symbolized  even 
today  by  the  Commerce  Department's 
emblem,  which  pictures  a  lighthouse 
and  a  clipper  ship.  These  ships  once 
took  American  commerce  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world  and  helped  make 
us  the  economic  power  we  are  today. 
They  represent  the  Yankee  Trader 
spirit  that  motivated  much  of  this 
land  in  the  last  century. 

Those  early  Yankee  Traders  operat- 
ed at  a  time  when  we  were  a  growing 
Nation,  blessed  with  seemingly  endless 
natural  resources,  unlimited  bounty  of 
farm  and  forest  resources,  and  un- 
matched human  ingenuity.  What  the 
world  wanted  and  needed,  we  could 
supply.  The  fertile  minds  of  American 
inventors  and  the  productive  hands  of 
American  workers  kept  turning  out 
more  new  products  for  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

But  we  also  had  a  growing  domestic 
market,  growing  in  numbers  and  espe- 
cially in  affluence  and  standard  of 
living.  Nor  surprisingly,  our  Yankee 
Traders  began  to  look  inward.  This 
U.S.  market  was  so  big  and  so  rich— 
and  so  easy.  Why  bother  with  the  ex- 
pense and  hazards  of  selling  products 
halfway  around  the  world  when  there 
was  so  much  business  halfway  arou«d 
the  block? 

American  businessmen  remained— 
and  remain  today— among  the  worlds 
greatest  salesmen.  But  they  concen- 
trated most  of  their  efforts  on  the 
home  front.  And  increasingly,  after 
World  War  II,  other  nations  became 
attracted  to  the  U.S.  domestic  market 


for  the  same  reasons  as  Anjer:c.''.n  busi- 
nessmen. 

And  the  result  is  just  what  you 
would  expect.  Today,  we  find  jurselves 
outhiistled  in  many  of  the  world's 
markets,  and  fighting  to  reltn  our 
competitive  edge  even  in  cur  own 
country.  We  export  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product, 
only  10  percent  of  America's  compa- 
nies export,  and  we  have  consequently 
run  trade  deficits  for  7  consecutive 
years. 'By  any  of  these  measures  ou» 
major  trading  partners  more  than 
double  our  performance. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
importance  of  these  numbers  to  our 
Nation,  consider  these  facts: 

The  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mates that  24.000  American  jobs  result 
from  every  $1  billion  worth  of  manu- 
factured exports. 

Two  of  every  five  acres  of  farmland 
in  the  United  States  produce  for  ex- 
ports 

One  of  nut  (A  every  eight  jobs  in 
manufacturing  depends  on  foreign 
trade. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
U.S.  goods  produced  is  destined  for 
some  other  country. 

Five  million  Americans  are  employed 
because  of  exports. 

Se^'eral  t-riticaly  important  issues 
are  pending  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
related  lo  foreifjn  trade  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  should  be  concerned 
about— is.^ues  about  which  the  Senate 
needs  to  think  very  carefully  before 
acting. 

First,  a  move  afoot  in  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  recognize 
our  trade  agencies  could  have  impor- 
tant consequences.  A  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Bill  Roth  would  consoli- 
date most  of  the  trade  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  a  new  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  The  administra- 
tion supports  the  measure,  largely  be- 
cause our  trade  policies  are  so  splin- 
tered that  no  single  person  can  effec- 
tively act  as  our  trade  spokesman. 
Consider  the  involvement  of  these 
agencies:  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Foreign  Apiculture  Sen'ice,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Customs  Senice.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  Small 
Business  .'Vdministration.  and  Com- 
merce and  Treasury  Departments.  No 
one  person  speaks  for  all  of  these. 

The  bill,  S.  121.  would  create  a  new 
department,  but  would  not  include  all 
of  these  fimctions.  So  some  opponents 
argue  that  it  is  too  little  to  help,  and 
too  expensive  to  work.  Proponents 
claim  that  it  would  at  least  enable  our 
trade  spokesman  to  raal.e  clear  public 
policy  statements  tuid  prevent  abuses 
that  sometimes  occur  unoer  the  cur- 
rent system. 

My  own  thought  is  that  we  should 
move  very  cautiously  along  this  linj.  If 
all  our  trade  functions  could  be  orga- 
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nlzed  lnt(f  a  single  unit  In  which  one 
spokesmafi  could  truly  represent  our 
interests,  it  could  help  the  current  sit- 
uation greatly.  The  propossJ  should  be 
prefaced,  though,  with  the  under- 
standing that  as  many  of  these  func- 
tions as  i^osslble  should  be  included  so 
we  do  not  just  solve  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  that  staff  and  budgets  will 
not  IncreAse.  Spending  more  money  on 
trade  staffs  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  dispMity  and  duplication.  But  a 
well  organized  small  department 
under  which  all  trade  responsibilities 
were  handled  might  go  a  long  way  in 
the  right  direction. 

More  important  than  how  we  org- 
nlze  our  rade  policy.  I  think,  is  what 
our  trad(  policy  will  be.  How  will  we 
react  to  i  he  trade  restrictions,  import 
quotas,  ind  unfair  export  subsidies 
some  of  our  trading  partners  are 
using— pa  rticularly  since  these  policies 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  ability 
to  compete  for  markets  that  we  have  a 
legitimate  right  to? 

This  is  where  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
shooting  ourselves  in  the  trade  foot. 
The  public  outcry  for  protectionist 
policies  <  esigned  to  erect  barriers  of 
our  own  las  been  loud  indeed.  And  we 
seem  to  ae  on  the  brink  of  enacting 
the  kind  )f  bills  which  would  do  exact- 
ly that.  I  or  instance,  the  domesic  con- 
tent autc  bill  would  require  a  percent- 
age of  al  the  cars  sold  in  America  to 
be  built  n  America.  Other  legislation 
steaming  through  these  Halls  would 
prohibit  ;he  import  of  certain  agricul- 
tural pro  iucts  into  this  country.  Other 
bills  would  create  huge  subsidies  for 
exporter! ,  in  an  effort  to  fight  fire 
with  fire 

This  ki  id  of  protection  for  American 
businesses  is  probably  the  most  coun- 
terprodu  :tive  action  we  could  take 
under  tY  ese  circumstances.  It  is  not 
that  Americans  have  not  been  pro- 
voked: Europeans  have  been  so  busy 
subsidizing  food  exports  that  they 
have  become  net  exporters  of  a  prod- 
uct they  are  hardly  cut  out  to  produce 
for  themselves,  much  less  sell  abroad. 
And  the: '  are  about  to  give  another  5- 
percent  raise  to  their  farmers.  The 
Japanese  have  used  nearly  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  limit  im- 
ports ol  American  beef  auid  citrus 
products,  while  virtually  glutting  our 
markets  with  cars  and  electronic 
equipmeit.  So  why  not  teach  Europe 
and  Jap:  n  a  lesson? 

Because  it  is  not  the  Europeans  or 
the  Japa(nese  who  will  suffer  from  pro- 
tectionist, policies— it  is  America  that 
will  suf f I  ;r.  One  result  of  the  European 
practice  of  food  export  subsidies  has 
been  a  ligher  cost  of  food  for  their 
consumers— 40  percent  higher  grocery 
bills.  No ;  to  mention  the  severe  impact 
on  our  c  wn  budget  that  such  subsidies 
would  i  ave  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  cesperately  to  reduce  Federal 
deficits. 
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Most  important  of  all— it  is  the 
American  farmer  who  would  suffer 
the  most.  While  we  complain  that 
Japan  will  not  import  any  more  Amer- 
ican beef,  and  we  should  complain 
loudly,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  36  percent  of  the  edible  beef 
we  now  export  goes  to  Japan.  So  if  the 
Japanese  Government  reacted  to  a 
Toyota  import  ban  by  cutting  off  the 
rest  of  the  beef  they  are  now  buying, 
many  American  cattlemen  could  be 
put  out  of  business  overnight.  The  size 
and  value  of  Americas  exports  should 
put  fear  into  anyone  who  is  consider- 
ing an  action  which  might  cause  retal- 
iation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  this 
before.  In  1930.  Congress  enacted  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  and  students  of 
history  know  of  the  disastrous  curtail- 
ment of  business  activity  and  sales 
that  occurred,  because  other  trading 
partners,  who  found  themselves  in  the 
same  depression  we  suffered  from, 
were  forced  to  retaliate.  And  then 
more  retaliation  followed,  and  nobody 
was  the  winner.  Some  argue  that  our 
tariff  policy  delayed  economic  recov- 
ery longer  than  necessary,  just  as  such 
a  policy  would  be  today. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  deal  protec- 
tionist policies  of  other  countries  by 
taking  similar  actions  h^e.  But  with 
this  kind  of  medicine,  we  risk  killing 
the  patient. 
And  there  are  other  solutions. 
Congress  passed  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  last  year,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  tool  for  American 
businesses,  especially  small  businesses. 
It  offers  small  companies  that  might 
find  it  difficult  to  get  into  the  export 
business  the  chance  to  organize  joint 
ventures  with  other  similar  companies, 
so  that  our  exports  from  the  smaller 
businesses  where  so  much  of  our  em- 
ployment lies  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Second,  efforts  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports into  new  markets  should  be  vig- 
orously pursued.  I  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1981  farm  bill  which  en- 
couraged the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  open  more  agriculture  trade  offices 
around  the  world  to  broaden  our  farm- 
ers' access  to  nations  where  there  had 
not  been  an  American  market  before. 
Since  then,  five  new  offices  have  been 
opened.  Great  progress  is  being  made 
toward  opening  a  new  trade  headquar- 
ters in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  our  11th  Foreign  Agriculture 
Trade  Office  was  recently  opened  in 
Jidda.  Gaudi  Arabia. 

Third,  we  should  not  let  our  free 
trade  philosophy  blind  us  to  the  reali- 
ty of  what  other  nations'  protection- 
ism sometimes  does  to  American  busi- 
nesses. A  policy  of  fair  trade  can  be 
the  most  useful  tool  available  to  our 
negotiators  in  dealing  with  our  trade 
partners.  So  policies  designed  to  create 
"trade  reciprocity"  should  be  exam- 
ined wherever  needed.  As  I  see  it.  we 


should  simply  begin  each  discussion 
with  the  understanding  that  we  favor 
free  trade.  But  when  another  country 
wants  to  restrict  imports  of  America's 
products,  we  can  respond  in  kind  if 
necessary  with  similar  restrictions  on 
imports  from  that  nation.  In  this  way. 
without  losing  sight  of  the  goal  of  free 
trade,  we  can  dramatically  demon- 
strate the  awkward  position  such  poli- 
cies put  us  in,  and  we  can  use  such 
policies  to  force  other  nations  to  get 
serious  about  trading  with  the  United 
States. 

Finally.  I  think  the  most  untapped 
resource  is  probably  our  best  potential 
export— services.  The  United  States  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  service  economy, 
not  an  industrial  one.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  world  market  for  services,  es- 
pecially information  and  data  services, 
is  growing  much  faster  than  the 
market  for  manufactured  goods  or 
food.  American  service  industries  are 
the  world's  most  highly  developed, 
and  should  be  able  to  capture  a  large 
share  of  this  market.  Since  much  of 
our  service  sector  is  in  small  business- 
es, export  trading  companies  could  be 
especially  helpful  here.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  helping  our  current  trade  im- 
balance, exporting  services  would  also 
likely  lead  to  more  merchandise  ex- 
ports, since  service  contracts  in  foreign 
countries  often  lead  to  the  sale  of  U.S. 
products. 

Like  other  industries,  though,  our 
service  industries  are  sometimes  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  because  of 
barriers  in  other  countries  designed  to 
protect  their  own  service  industries.  So 
our  policy  must  focus  on  this  new 
area— at  least  as  much  as  it  focuses  on 
farm  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  and  in- 
separably linked  with  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  in  a  global  econ- 
omy of  mutually  beneficial  trade.  If 
we  are  to  survive  in  a  world  where  our 
economy's  focus  is  dramatically  and 
quickly  chamging  from  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  base  to  a  high  tech- 
nology base,  we  must  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  provoke,  or  participate 
in.  a  major  world  trade  war  which  will 
shut  off  sales  and  trade  in  every  area. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  turn  to 
protectionism,  even  though  others 
might  do  so.  Rather,  we  must  lead  the 
way  toward  free  trade  through  policies 
of  fair  trade.  The  problems  we  face 
today  are  not  insurmountable,  and 
they  will  not  last  forever. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Europe  is  facing  twice  as  high  a  butter 
mountain  and  half  again  as  deep  a 
wine  lake  by  the  end  of  the  1980's. 
And  European  consumers  continue  to 
pay  40  percent  more  for  their  food 
than  Americans. 

So  if  anything  is  clear,  it  is  that 
Europe  and  Japan  cannot  just  go  on 
their  merry  subsidizing  way  forever. 
As  the  WaU  Street  Journal  has  point- 


ed out,  what  the  global  economy— and 
especially  our  own  economy— needs  "is 
a  United  States  that  is  not  playing 
subsidy  war  games,  but  manning  its 
free  trade  g\ms."« 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY'S 
HISTORIC  CONCERT  HALL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  historic  concert  hall  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be 
reopened  and  rededicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  a  gala  concert, 
marking  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of 
Peabody's  ambitious  renovation 
project  and  another  step  forward  in 
the  revitallzation  of  the  historic 
Mount  Vernon  Square  neighborhood. 

For  the  past  2  years  this  historic 
hall  has  been  closed  for  extensive  ren- 
ovation, including  the  installation  of 
am  orchestra  pit.  modem  lighting,  ad- 
ditional space  to  permit  the  staging  of 
opera,  and  sound  equipment  to  enable 
concerts  to  be  broadcast  live. 

With  these  renovations,  the  hall,  re- 
taining its  traditional  facade  as  a  19th 
century  recital  hall,  becomes  one  of 
the  finest  small  performance  facilities 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  These  are  the 
first  major  renovations  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  Peabody's  illustrious  127- 
year  history.  The  work  was  made  pos- 
sible by  generous  gifts  from  Sidney 
Friedberg  and  other  trustees  of  the 
Peabody.  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
many  Maryland  corporations  and 
foundations. 

Mr.  President,  the  concert  hall  is  the 
heart  of  the  conservatory's  teaching 
and  performing  activities  and  its  resto- 
ration is  an  expression  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  America's  oldest  conservato- 
ry of  music. 

I  ask  that  a  brief  history  of  the  Pea- 
body. written  by  R.  P.  Harriss.  one  of 
Maryland's  outstanding  commentators 
on  the  arts  and  published  in  the  News 
American  2  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Pea- 
body's founding,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  history  follows: 

125  Years  Later,  Peabody  Still  Makes 
Joyful  Noise 

(By  R.  P.  Haxriss) 

For  most  Baltimoreans,  "the  Peabody" 
means  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
But  George  Peabody,  its  founder,  had  more 
than  music  in  mind. 

In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  12,  1857,  he  set 
forth  his  specifications  for  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute. A  Yankee  by  birth,  a  Baltlmorean 
by  adoption,  eventually  a  Londoner  by  resi- 
dence, he  had  his  own  ideas  of  what  it 
should  be: 

"First ...  an  extensive  Library." 
'Second  .  .  .  lectures  by  the  most  capable 
and   accomplished  scholars  in  science,   art 
and  literature. 

"Third— I  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute 
shall  embrace  within  its  plan  an  Academy  of 
Music. 

"Fourth  ...  the  establishment  of  a  Gal- 
lery of  Art." 


Of  the  four  areas  covered  by  the  philan- 
thropist's letter,  music  would  become  the 
principal  concern. 

Just  when  did  it  really  get  started?  Ac- 
cording to  an  Oct.  23,  1966  column  I  wrote 
in  anticipation  of  its  100th  birthday,  "In 
1857.  Peabody  gave  his  first  $300,000  (for 
the  Institute),  along  with  the  letter  stating 
his  alms.  It  was  chartered  by  the  Maryland 
Legislature  In  1858,  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
In  1859,  the  (first)  building  completed  in 
1861. 

"Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  this 
harbor  city  during  the  CivU  War  (1861-65), 
the  concert  hall  was  not  formally  dedicated 
until  Oct.  25,  1966.  It  had  been  used  for  a 
science  lecture  earlier  the  same  month:  the 
first  music  program  was  not  performed 
there  until  late  December.  The  consei^a- 
tory's  faculty  was  appointed  in  1867  and 
met  Its  first  classes  in  1868.  Thus  the  Pea- 
body concerts  have  been  going  on,  without  a 
break,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  conserv- 
atory itself." 

Without  wishing  to  stir  up  any  more  dust, 
let  me  add  that  it  didn't  become  the  Pea- 
body Conservatory  until  1874:  until  then  it 
had  been  called  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Among  the  Peabody's  directors  since  Ha- 
merlk's  time  have  been  Otto  Ortmann, 
whose  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  piano 
technique  is  universally  recognized,  and  pi- 
anist and  symphony  conductor  Reginald 
Stewart,  who  brought  a  brilliant  succession 
of  concert  artists  to  Baltimore  as  teachers 
at  the  conservatory  and  soloists  with  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  of  which  he  was  also 
music  director  for  10  years. 

Lecturers  in  the  concert  hall  have  ranged 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to 
Sidney  Lanier,  from  Mark  Twain  to  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  from  Anton  Rubinstein  to 
Hans  von  Bulow.  The  conservatory  has  also 
heard  Igor  Stravinsky,  Virgil  Thomson, 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  John  Cage  and 
Eubie  Blake  talk  about  and  perform  their 
music 

The  teaching  and  performing  roster  reads 
like  a  who's  who  In  music:  the  Polish  pianist 
and  patriot  Paderewski;  the  great  French 
theorist  Nadia  Boulanger:  the  pianists 
Dame  Myra  Hess,  Eugene  Entremont, 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Leon  Fleisher;  violinists 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  Nathan  Milstein  and  Wil- 
liam KroU;  flutist  Jean-Pierre  Rampal: 
harpsichordist  Wanda  Landowska,  organist 
Virgil  Fox;  too  many  of  the  great  opera 
singers  to  list  here,  opera  conductor  Laslo 
Halasz  and  composers  Aaron  Copland, 
Theodore  Chanler  and  Elliott  Carter. 

It  might  surprise  many  Baltimoreans  that 
Peter  Tchaikovsky  rehearsed  and  conducted 
an  orchestra  concert  here.  That  was  before 
my  time,  of  course,  but  Dmitri  Shostako- 
vich's performance— a  press  conference,  at 
which  I  was  present— was  impromptu  and 
mercifully  brief. 

In  the  Stalin  era  Rubinstein  was  in  a 
small  group  of  visiting  Russian  composers, 
including  Khatchaturlan  and  Kabalevsky, 
who  were  closely  chaperoned  by  a  hard- 
nosed  official  from  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  At  a  press  conference  held  in 
the  concert  hall  lobby  someone  asked  Shos- 
takovich to  comment  on  the  official  public 
reprimand  he  had  received  in  Moscow  for 
his  alleged  musical  deviationlsm.  He  at- 
tempted. In  a  few  halting  words  in  English, 
to  justify  it  looking  abjectly  miserable. 

Most  of  my  memories  of  Peabody  people 
are  happier  than  that.  There  was  the  time 
the  dignified  Dr.  Stewart  put  on  a  floor-mop 
wig   and   did   an   impersonation   of   Harpo 


Marx,  the  Scottish  bassist  Frajer  Gange 
with  his  delightful  stories,  the  jovial  White 
Russian  emigre  Nicholas  Nabokov,  nephew 
of  the  famous  writer  Valdlmir  Nabokov,  and 
the  organist  and  composer  Howard  Thatch- 
er, who  was  such  fun  to  attend  a  concert 
with  because  of  his  witty  whispered  -.'om- 
mentaries  on  the  performers. 

Also  warmly  remembered  are  the  late  Dr. 
Louis  Cheslock.  teacher,  composer  and  mu- 
sical crony  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  and,  still  with 
us.  the  Incomparable  Dr.  Lubov  Keefer. 
teacher,  raconteur  and  writer,  a  Imk  be- 
tween the  Peabody  past  and  present. 

The  present  is  lively,  with  loud  sounds  of 
renovation  mingling  with  those  of  voice  and 
Instrumental  practice.  The  concemt  halls 
interior  is  being  restructured  for  better  stag- 
ing, more  comfortable  seating,  air  condition- 
ing and  sound-proofing.  An  automatic-lift 
orchestra  pit  will  be  installed,  too.  But  the 
classical-relief  sculpture  at  either  side  of  the 
stage  remains. 

Modem  times  have  brought  temporary 
changes,  such  as  the  somewhat  makeshift 
extension  of  the  stage  built  during  a  period 
of  several  seasons  when  Halasz  was  produc- 
ing opera  there.  Ming  Cho  Lee,  now  a 
highly  regarded  Metropolitan  Opera  design- 
er, was  the  young  and  innovative  set  creator 
during  that  period. 

What  would  George  Peabody  think  if  he 
could  come  to  life,  step  down  from  his 
monument  in  Mount  Vernon  Place  and  look 
around  at  the  c'nanges?  Would  he  be  a  bit 
startled  by  th^  newer  building  at  St.  Paul 
Street  and  Mouni  Vernon  Place,  annoyed 
that  the  three  t.andsome  old  town  houses 
acquired  aftor  his  time  have  been  padlocked 
and  left  to  decay? 

In  1977  the  Peabody,  faced  with  severe  fi- 
nancial problems,  became  affiliated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University  As  a  Yankee  fin- 
ancier who  adopted  Baltimore.  George  Pea- 
body would  probably  grimance  at  seeing  his 
creation  admininstered  by  a  university 
founded  by  his  local  business  rival.  But  he 
wouldn't  buck  it.« 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  WEEK 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  October  3  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  administration  as  National  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  Development  Week. 
As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  designating  a  week  that, 
for  the  first  time,  recognizes  the  con- 
tributions that  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses have  made  to  our  country  and 
our  economy.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  own  deep  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude  to  the  minority 
business  community  for  the  tremen- 
dous strides  they  have  made  and  the 
essential  role  they  play  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  ownership  of  a  business  has 
been  a  traditional  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  It  is  the  essence  of  otir  in- 
dependent spirit,  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  that  brings  with  it  self-sufficien- 
cy, self-determination,  and  the  person- 
al joy  and  satisfaction  of  making  it  on 
your  own. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  years  mi- 
norities did  not  share  in  that  dream. 
In  terms  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
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majority  of  them— 60  percent,  to  be 
exact— are  clustered  in  six  States. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  slowly  making 
gains.  In  1969.  there  were  only  350,000 
minority-owned  businesses  operating 
In  this  country,  compared  to  the 
600.000  operating  now. 

So,  clearly,  we  are  heading  in  the 
right  direction.  Programs  such  as  the 
8(a)  procurement  program,  which  sets 
aside  Government  contracts  for  quali- 
fying minority  firms,  and  the  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Co.  program,  which  provides  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  promising 
minority  entrepreneurs,  have  played  a 
large  part  in  some  of  these  success  sto- 
ries, and  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, which  provides  funding  authoriza- 
tions for  these  SBA  programs,  takes 
some  pride  in  that. 

What  has  been  done  In  the  past, 
however,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenges  of 
the  future.  The  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  current  administration 
recognize  that,  and  that  is  why  our 
committee  worked  in  concert  with  the 
SBA  and  the  Commerce  Department 
to  develop  a  coordinated  program  to 
assist  minority  businesses. 

The  result  of  these  actions  was  an 
Executive  order,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  14.  1983,  setting  forth 
goals  and  directives  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  businesses  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  President's  order  calls  upon 
each  Federal  agency  with  substantial 
procurement  or  grant-making  author- 
ity to  develop  an  annual  minority  busi- 
ness development  plan.  These  plans,  to 
be  submitted  annually  to  the  high- 
level  Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce 
and  Trade,  will  build  upon  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency 
(MBDA)  and  the  SBA. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  SBA.  in  direct 
consultation  with  the  Cabinet  Council, 
will  establish  uniform  guidelines  to  be 
used  by  agencies  in  developing  these 
plans.  This  ambitious  program,  accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan,  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  additional  60,000 
minority  businesses  over  the  next  10 
years;  will  produce  $15  billion  in  pro- 
curement and  Government  contracts 
to  minority  firms  by  1985;  and  will 
bring  about  an  increase  in  credit  and 
management  assistance  to  minority 
businesses  totaling  more  than  $1.8  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years. 

Last  week,  the  President  designated 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
participate  in  the  SBA's  8(a)  pilot  pro- 
curement program.  This  special  2-year 
program  was  designed  by  Congress  to 
provide  qualified  minority  firms  with 
nontraditional  Government  contracts. 
I  am  pleased  the  administration  is 
moving  to  implement  this  program. 
This  additional  tool  should  help  to  in- 
crease, not  only  the  number  of  con- 


tracts which  go  to  minority  firms,  but 
the  caliber  of  contracts  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  and  ex- 
cited about  these  new  initiatives  and 
their  implications  for  minority  busi- 
ness development.  I  believe  these  pro- 
grams represent  a  real  commitment  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administrative 
branch  to  attempt  to  increase  opportu- 
nities for  all  minority-owned  firms. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  initiative  and  his  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  minority  business 
community.  During  Minority  Enter- 
prise Development  Week,  I  call  upon 
all  my  colleagues  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple and  to  look  for  ways  that  we  can 
work  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
these  firms  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  economy  and  our  lives. 
Let  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  in- 
suring that  the  American  dream  of 
owning  your  own  business  remains  an 
equal  opportunity  dream.« 


SOARING  PHONE  BILLS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee voted  to  report  out  legislation, 
S.  1660,  to  help  preserve  universal  tele- 
phone service  in  the  wake  of  the  dives- 
titure of  AT&T  and  a  variety  of  regu- 
latory changes.  One  major  element  of 
the  bill  would  postpone,  for  2  years, 
the  imposition  of  flat  access  charges 
on  residential  and  small  business 
users.  In  my  State  those  access 
charges  could  rise  to  $8.50  a  month  by 
1990.  doubling  the  current  average 
monthly  bill  for  basic  service  in  State. 
In  connection  with  our  efforts,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  the  re- 
sults of  a  New  York  Times/CBS  Poll 
which  indicate  that  if  prices  rise  as 
high  as  many  of  us  fear,  unviersal  tele- 
phone service  will  indeed  be  endan- 
gered. 
The  material  follows: 

CProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4, 19831 

Poll  Indicates  CoMyusiON  on  Breakup  of 
AT&T 

(By  Andrew  Pollack) 

With  three  months  to  go  before  the 
breakup  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Americans  have  Uttle 
understanding  of  the  reorganization  and 
considerable  doubt  about  its  benefits,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Times/C3S  News 
Poll. 

Only  29  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the 
nationwide  survey  said  they  had  heard  or 
read  enough  to  understand  what  Is  going  to 
happen  In  the  divestiture,  which  takes 
effect  Jan.  1  and  which  will  change  forever 
the  way  telephone  service  is  provided. 

Of  those  who  said  they  did  understand 
the  change,  41  percent  said  they  thought  it 
would  make  telephone  service  worse,  while 
only  25  percent  said  service  would  get 
better.  Some  16  percent  said  service  would 
remain  the  same  and  18  percent  did  not 
know. 

In  other  results,  almost  half  the  respond- 
ents—42  percent— said  they  could  not  afford 
to  retain  telephone  service  If  local  rates 
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were  to  double,  whUe  54  percent  said  they  who  benefits  from  rate  changes  Note:  All  categories  may  not  add  to  100 

could  afford  it. '  The  results  would  indicate  that  a  majority     because  of  rounding. 

Nevertheless.  55  percent  of  the  respond-  of  customers  will  not  benefit  from  changes  t,r     /- 

enU  said  they  did  not  favor  subsidizing  local  occurring  In  rate  regulation  that  will  lead  to  How  Poll  Was  conducted 

telephone    rates    so    that    everyone    could  a  reduction  in  long-distance  bills  of  about  The  New  York  Times/CBS  News  Poll  is 

afford  to  have  a  phone.  Only  34  percent  fa-  io.5  percent,  combined  with  the  addition  of  based   on   telephone   interviews   conducted 

vored  such  subsidies.  a  flat  fee  on  every  bill  of  $2  to  $4,  depending  from  Sept.  24  through  Sept.  28  with  1,587 

The  survey  of  1.587  people  was  taken  in  on  the  state.  Only  those  with  long-distance  adults  around  the  United  States,  excluding 

late  September  as  Congress  began  work  on  bills  greater  than  $20,  for  example,  in  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

legislation  that  would  attempt  to  retain  sub-  case  of  a  $2  monthly  charge  wUl  save  The  sample  of  telephone  exchanges  called 
sidles  of  local  rates  to  maintain  the  50-year-  enough  on  long  distance  to  offset  the  extra  was  selected  by  a  computer  from  a  complete 
old  policy  of  universal  telephone  service,  charge.  list  of  exchanges  in  the  country.  The  ex- 
Some  experts  think  local  telephone  rates  Some  55  percent  responded  "no"  to  the  changes  were  chosen  to  insure  that  each 
will  double  in  the  next  year  or  two,  leading  question  about  phone  rate  subsidies,  which  region  of  the  country  was  represented  in 
customers  to  drop  their  phone  service.  was:  "Do  you  think  local  telephone  service  proportion  to  its  population.  For  each  ex- 
Gary  L  Schmermund.  division  manager  of  is  so  necessary  that  it  should  be  provided  to  change,  the  telephone  numbers  were 
public  relations  research  for  A.T.  &  T..  said  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.  even  formed  by  random  digits,  permitting  access 
the  result  showing  that  people  did  not  favor  if  that  means  higher  phone  charges  or  to  both  listed  and  unlisted  residential  num- 
subsidies  "cerUinly  suggests  to  me  that  higher  taxes  for  other  people?"  bers.  .  »..  ^  .  .  , 
Congress  doesn't  have  the  support  it  thinks  Those  In  rural  areas,  now  among  the  big-  The  results  have  been  weighted  to  take  ac- 
It  does  "  8^s*^  beneficiaries  of  subsidies,  responded  61  count  of  household  size  and  to  adjust  for 

But  Samuel  A   Simon   executive  director  percent  to  28  percent  against  such  subsidies,  variations  in  the  sample  relating  to  region, 

of  the  Telecommunications  Research  and  Those  over  64  years  of  age  and  those  with  race,  sex.  age  and  education. 

Action  Center   a  consumer  group,  said  the  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year  were  In  theory,  m  19  cases  out  of  20,  the  results 

SL  about  subsidies  would  have  been  about  evenly  split.  40-40.  based  on  the  entire  sample  will  differ  by  no 

ftn<;wprpd  dlfferentlv  if  people  knew  that  Asked  about  the  importance   of  a  tele-  more  than  three  percentage  points  In  either 

S  rates  were  now  being  subsidized.  phone  to  them,  51  percent  said  it  would  be  a  direction  from  what  would  have  been  ob- 

The  widespread  lack  of  understanding  of  "real    hardship"    to    get   along   without    a  tained  by  Interviewing  all  adult  Americans, 

the  breakup  stems  perhaps  from  the  com-  phone,  while  37  percent  said  it  would  be  The  error  for  smaller  subgroups  is  larger, 

plexity  of  the  issue  and  from  the  fact  that  "somewhat  difficult"  and  11  percent  said  it  For  example,  the  margin  of  saniplmg  error 

for    decades    telephone    service    has    been  would  be  "easy."  Those  over  64  years  of  age.  for  those  respondents  who  said  they  had 

something   that   most   Americans   received  those  with  college  degrees  and  those  with  heard  about  the  telephone  company  reorga- 

from  a  single  supplier  and  thought  little  high  Incomes  were  more  likely  than  others  nization  is  plus  or  minus  five  percentage 

about.  With  the  divestiture,  different  oper-  to  answer  that  living  without  a  phone  would  points                                   .„„,   ,>,»  „,«.ti 

atine  companies  will  supply   local   service  be  a  real  hardship.  In  addition  to  samplmg  error,  the  practi- 

Mid  AT&T  w  11  face  more  competition  in  Nevertheless.  42  percent  said  they  would  cal  difficulties  of  conducting  any  survey  of 

supplying  long-distance  service  drop  phone  service  if  local  rates  doubled.  Of  public  opinion  may  introduce  other  errors 

Mistrust  of  the  breakup  might  stem  from  those  with  annual  incomes  under  $10,000.  72  into  the  poll.                                 _,=h..i  ^k 

the  fact  that  Americans  are  now  satisfied  percent  said  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  Edward  R.  Tufte,  professor  of  political  sci- 

vrith  telephone  service:  About  83  percent  of  phone.  Mr.  Schmermund  of  A.T&T.  said,  ence  and  statistics  at  Yale  University,  assist- 

those  surveyed  said  they  were  either  very  however,  that  far  fewer  people  would  drop  ed  The  Times  with  this  survey.* 

satisfied  or  somewhat  satisfied.  phone  service  than  indicated.  He  said  people  ^^_^_ 

In  another  question,  all  respondents  were  had  little  knowledge  of  what  the  various  pRorPAM 

told  something  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  parts  of  their  bill  were  and  would  tend  to  PK(J(jKAM 

breakup  and  asked  for  their  opinions.  think  of  their  total  bill  doubling,  not  just  j^j.     bAKER.    Now,    Madam    Presi- 

AN  overall  judgment  their  local  bill.  ^^^<^^   ^^  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate 

An  uvtiuuj-ju  Loss  of  the  home  phone:  Where  it  constitutes  rp-?iimes  session  at  945  a.m.,  it  will  be 

befgTodThSig  b/ca'iie  it  wrr^o^eJ  '^ ^'^^''^  pursuit  tTJecei  Xfter  the  two  lead- 

long-listance  ra'tes  and  more  competition  in  '«- J^^rln  ^TJZ^ZV^Tll'Z'Ty.  ^'^  ^'^  recognized  imder  an  abbreviat- 

raaking    telephones,"    the    question    said.  ^Sardif fTcuror  aTarhaThip?!  ed  standing  order,  there  wUl  be  a  very 

"Others  say  it  will  be  bad  because  local  Percent  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 

charges  will  go  up  and  the  system  was  work-    Nation  (total  sample) 51  jj^e  morning  business  imtil  10:10  a.m.. 

ing  well  and  didn't  need  to  be  changed."  Age:  at  which  time  the  Senate  will  stand  in 

Some  45  percent  of  the  respondents  said           18-29  (30  percent  of  sample) 46  j     order  to  oroceed  as  a  body  to 

the  reorganization  did  not  sound  like  a  good           30-44  (27  percent) 58  irff"  ",  "iTU^  „„„«-  „f  RpnrP<;pnta. 

idea,  while  31  percent  said  it  did  and  24  per-           46-64  (27  percent) 42  the  hall  of  the  H°H!f  °^j,?!P^,^^i"J^ 

cent  said  they  did  not  know.                                  Over  64  (18  percent) 65  tives  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 

The  respondents  who  were  most  worried           Men  Over  64  (6  percent) 56  dent  of  West  Germany  m  a  jomt  meet- 
about  increases  in  the  cost  of  local  service          Women  Over  64  (9  percent) 72  jng  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

tended  to  be  the  ones  who  were  most  skeptl-  Family  income:  The  Senate  will  resume  session  after 

cal  about  reorganization.                                           Less  than  $10,000  (15  percent) 46  ^^j.^^  recess  at  11:30  a.m.,  at  which  time 

Of  the  42  percent  who  said  they  would          $10-20.000  (29  percent) 45  ^^^^^  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 

have  to  give  up  their  phones  If  local  charges          $29-30,000  (21  percent) 49  .  ,    ^  _    „»  _„*.  *„  exceed  15  min- 

doubled,  46  percent  said  they  thought  reor-           $30-40.000  (17  percent) 56  special  orders  oi  noi  to  exceea  lo  mui 

ganlzatlon  did  not  sound  like  a  good  Idea           Over  $40,000  (12  percent) 64  utes.                          .*=„„  ^f  ^u^^^  er,^iol 

and  only  26  percent  said  It  did.  Older  people  Race:  After  the  execution  of  those  special 

and  those  with  lower  Incomes  were  general-           White  (85  percent) 51  orders,  there  will  be  a  further  period 

ly  more  opposed  to  the  reorganization  than          Black  (11  percent) 47  jq^  ^^^  transaction  of  routine  morning 

others.  Those  who  said  they  understood  the  Family  finances:  business    to    extend    no    longer    than 

reorganization  responded  55  percent  to  34  Better  than   year  ago  (25  per-  ^230  p.m. 

percent  that  It  was  not  a  good  Idea.                            cent) 56  Xt  12:30  p.m.,  the  1  hour  under  rule 

The  survey  also  elicited  information  about  Same  as  a  year  ago  (51  percent)...         47  "Ij     K<.fo«>  thP  votp  on  cloture  will 

patterns  of  telephone  usage.  Some  26  per-  Worse  than  year  ago  (23  percent)         54  ^H  before  ^2?^^^°*^^°"  ^!f  ^^_ '^ 

cent  of  those  surveyed  said  they  owned  Education:  be^  to  run.  The  mandatory  quorum 

their  own  telephones,  while  62  percent  said  Less  than  high  school  (23  per-  under  that  rule  is  waived. 

they  continued  to  rent  them  from  their  tele-             cent) 42  At  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m..  the  vote  on 

phone  company  and  10  percent  said  they  High  school  graduate  (45  per-  cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 

both  owned  and  rented  telephones.  About             cent) 50  ^j.^^   consideration   of   H.R.   3706.   the 

one-third  of  those  surveyed  said  their  last          Some  college  (17  percent) 56  i^^rtin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill 

long-distance   bill   was   for   less   than   $10.           College  graduate  (14  percent) 83  ^^j  ^gpyr 

while  39  percent  said  It  was  between  $10  and  Sex:  .  ontimnntp    Madam  President   that 

$40  and  25  percent  said  it  was  greater  than          Men  (47  percent) 47  ^  .^.J  "Pf,^^:  'f^^^^^  thl  Senate  will 

J40                                                                           Women  (53  percent) 55  u  cloture  is  mvoked,  tne  6>enate  wiu 
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and  perhaps  conclude  action 
on  the  notion  dxirlng  the  day.  I  reiter- 
ate. I  piope— I  believe— that  we  will 
obtain  clearance  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent reouest  in  the  morning  to  vitiate 
that  v(te  and  to  go  ahead  and  set  a 
time  certain  for  final  passage  and 
other  arrangements  for  final  consider- 
ation of  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill 
when  we  return  sifter  the  October 
break. 


I9ECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  feAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  ii  recess  until  9:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:08  p.i  n.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow ',  October  5,  1983,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Execttive  nominations  received  by 
the  Seiate  October  4,  1983: 
PoRxiGN  Service 
ftuowlng-named  Career  Members  of 
Poreign  Service  for  promotion  in 
Foreign  Service  to  the  classes  in- 


•  Sen  or 
;  Sen  or 


The 
the 
the 
dicated 

Caree- 
Service 
class  of 


Members   of   the   Senior   Foreign 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Career  Minister: 
Thonn  els  D.  Boyatt,  of  Ohio. 
Charl  ;s  W.  Bray  III.  of  Maryland 
Robei  t  Sherwood  Dillon,  of  Virginia 
Jamei  E.  Goodby,  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  a.  Holdridge,  of  Maryland 
David  Taylor  Schneider,  of  Florida 
Mont  :agle  Steams,  of  California 
Edwa  d  J.  Streator,  of  New  York. 
Richs  rd  Noyes  Viets,  of  Vermont. 
Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
G.  Nc  rman  Anderson,  of  New  York 
Adria  ti  A.  Basora,  of  New  Hampshire 
Jack  :  Robert  Binns,  of  Washington. 
WUliim  Bodde.  Jr.,  of  Maryland 
Parker  W.  Borg,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Kenri  eth  Lee  Brown,  of  California. 
Jame  i  Richard  BulUngton.  of  Tennessee. 
Glen  I  R.  Cella.  of  Florida. 


Paul  Matthews  Cleveland,  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  CUngerman.  of  Michigan. 
Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  Florida. 
Jerrold  Mark  Dion,  of  Washington. 
Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 
Thomas  J.  Fltzpatrick.  of  Idaho. 
Herbert  Donald  Gelber,  of  Florida. 
Paul  Alan  Goff.  M.D.,  of  Washington. 
Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 
Herbert  George  Hagerty,  of  New  Jersey. 
Paul  Julian  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
John  Houston  Hawes,  of  Maryland. 
Theresa  A.  Healy.  of  Virginia. 
Curtis  Warren  Kamman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Katherine  Lee  Kemp,  of  California. 
Edward  Kreuser,  of  Virginia. 
Norbert  J.  Krieg.  of  Maryland. 
John  J.  Maresca,  of  Connecticut. 
John  T.  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 
Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Lawrence  D.  Russell,  of  Florida. 
Teresita  Currie  Schaf fer.  of  New  York. 
Dudley  G.  Sipprelle,  of  California. 
Harold  E.  Vickers.  of  Massachusetts. 
Alexander  Fletcher  Watson,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Martin  A.  Wenick,  of  Florida. 
Herbert  E.  Wilgis,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
John  J.  Youle,  of  Virginia. 
David  Eugene  Zweifel,  of  Maryland. 
The  Following-named  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  class  2  for  promotion  to  the  class  in 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  indicated: 

Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
Charles  R.  Bowers,  of  California. 
The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  for  promotion  into  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  and  Consular  Offi- 
cer and  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
appointments,  as  indicated: 

Career  Members  of   the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor: 
Andrew  F.  Antippas,  of  Massachusetts. 
David  Russell  Beall.  of  Michigan. 
Kenneth  W.  Bleakley,  of  New  York. 
John  S.  Brims,  of  California. 
Duane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 
Michael  Carpenter,  of  Florida. 
Robert  K.  Carr,  of  California. 
James  Ford  Cooper,  of  California. 
Terrance  M.  Day,  of  Maryland. 
Gerald  de  Santillana,  of  California. 
Regina  Marie  Eltz,  of  Alabama. 
Robert  W.  Farrand,  of  New  York. 
Norman  H.  Frisbie,  of  Vermont. 
John  B.  Gwynn,  of  Ohio. 
James  F.  Hughes  III.  of  Virginia. 


Edward  Hurwitz,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Richard  Dale  Kauzlarich,  of  Virginia. 

T.  Patrick  Killough,  of  Texas. 

John  J.  LaMazza,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  Langan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Warren  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

Duane  T.  Linville.  of  Florida. 

Arthur  L.  Lowrie,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  A.  Lundy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  M.  Malloy.  of  New  York. 

Jim  D.  Mark,  of  Georgia. 

Lois  Jean  Matteson,  of  Florida. 

Donald  Floyd  McConville.  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  A.  McCoy,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  W.  McGunnigle.  of  New  York. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Kansas. 

Marilyn  Ann  Meyers,  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  A.  G.  Michaud,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  H.  Milton,  of  West  Virginia. 

Lillian  Peters  MuUin,  of  New  Hampshire. 

E.  Parks  Olmon.  of  Texas. 

David  D.  Passage,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  L.  Pugh.  of  Washington. 

Theodore  E.  Russell,  of  Maine. 

Leonard  Sandman,  of  West  Virginia. 

Eugene  L.  Scassa.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  R.  Schoeb,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Francis  Shea,  of  Maryland. 

Dane  F.  Smith,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  C.  Stephens,  of  California. 

Charles  T.  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Richard  W.  Teare,  of  Ohio. 

Andrew  G.  Thoms,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Leonard  F.  Wlllems,  of  Wyoming. 

Howard  F.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  and  Consular 
Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Kenneth  B.  Babcock,  M.D.,  of  Florida. 

Rodney  Charles  Johnson,  M.D.,  of  Wis- 
consin. 
Burnett  Q.  Pixley.  M.D.,  of  Arkansas. 
Esther  P.  Roberts,  M.D.,  of  Tennessee. 
Geraldlne  R.  Sheehan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Frederick  H.  Sheppard,  of  Ohio. 
James  L.  Ward,  of  Virginia. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  4.  1983: 
The  Judiciary 

Martin  L.  C.  Feldman,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 

C.  Roger  Vinson,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ernst  G.  Schmidt. 
Gloria  Dei  Lutheran  Church,  Hunting- 
don Valley.  Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Creator  God.  help  us  to  re- 
alize the  uniqueness  of  this  country. 
We  have  the  responsibility  and  privi- 
lege of  governing  ourselves  with  a 
freedom  which  is  the  envy  of  millions. 

We  are  in  this  hallowed  Hall  today 
because  there  have  been  those  who 
dared  to  treasure  truth  and  liberty 
above  self. 

Lord.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us 
at  times— so  many  pressures,  ideas, 
and  interest  groups  pull  and  push  us. 
Starch  our  backbones.  Father,  so  we 
remain  true  to  our  convictions.  Enable 
us  to  leave  these  Chambers  every  day 
with  our  heads  held  high  and  feeling 
good  because  we  have  been  true  to  our 
people's  trust  and  have  given  our  best. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  has  given 
us  the  prime  example  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER  of.  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quortmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  339,  nays 
23,  answered  "present"  8,  not  voting 
63,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  376] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

AlULka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  CTX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 


YEIAS— 339 

Archer 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BiliraUs 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
BorsU 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 

Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhlU 
Bryant 
Burton  (IN) 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
English 
Erdrelch 
Evans  (ID 
Feighan 
Perraro 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 


Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hert«l 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 


McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MikuUki 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Tauke 

Wheat 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tauzin 

Whitley 

Smith.  Robert 

Taylor 

Whlttaker 

Snyder 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whltten 

Solomon 

Torres 

Williams  (MT) 

Spence 

TorriceUi 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Spratt 

Towns 

Wilson 

Staggers 

Udall 

Winn 

Stangeland 

Valentine 

Wirth 

Stark 

Vander  Jagt 

Wise 

Stenholm 

Vandergriff 

Wolf 

Stokes 

Vento 

Wolpe 

Stratton 

Volkmer 

Wortley 

Studds 

Vucanovich 

Wright 

Stump 

Walgren 

Wyden 

Sundciulst 

Wax  man 

Wylle 

Swift 

Weaver 

Yatron 

Synar 

Weber 

Young  (MO) 

TaUon 

Weiss 

NAYS-23 

Zschau 

Clay 

Hiler 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

Jacobs 

Slkorski 

Durbin 

Uplnski 

Smith.  Denny 

Evans  (lA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Traxler 

Fields 

MiUhell 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Roberts 

Yates 

Gejdenson 

Roemer 

Young  (AK) 

Harkin 

Sabo 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT'-S 

Dymally 

Ottinger 

St  Germain 

Murphy 

Roybal 

Thomas  (CA) 

Oberstar 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING-63 

Andrews  (NC) 

Erlenbom 

McNulty 

Applegate 

Fascell 

Michel 

Aspin 

Fazio 

MUler  (CA) 

Badham 

Foley 

Moody 

Bartlett 

Ford  (MI) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bates 

Pord(TN) 

Murtha 

Brooks 

Gekas 

Neal 

Burton  (CA) 

Goodling 

Nowak 

Byron 

Hall  (OH) 

O'Brien 

Conyers 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ortiz 

Corcoran 

Heftel 

Pepper 

Crockett 

Hoyer 

Pritchard 

D'Amours 

Hunter 

PurseU 

Daschle 

Ireland 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Kennelly 

Rose 

Dickinson 

Le  vitas 

Snowe 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Dingell 

Martin  (ID 

Watkins 

Edwards  (AL) 

McDade 

Whitehurst 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

Young (FL) 

Emerson 

McKeman 

Zablocki 

D  1210 

Mr.  BONKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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TIE 


50STMAYER  asked  and  was 
p  ;rmission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


(Mr. 
given 
for  1 
his  rem^ks. ) 

Mr 
am 
our 

Schmid  I 
theran 
Pa. 


^OSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  welcome  on  behalf  of 

.__, the    Reverend    Ernst 

_.    pastor    of    Gloria   Dei   Lu- 

Church  in  Huntingdon  Valley. 


pie  Lsed 
CO  leagues 


Reveilend  Schmidt  founded  Gloria 
Dei  Chi  irch  some  27  years  ago.  At  that 
time  se  "vices  were  held  in  a  small  fire- 
house.  Now  Gloria  Dei  has  expanded 
to  over  3,000  members. 
Reveiend  Schmidt  preaches  a  posi- 
pl^ilosophy  revolving  around  a 
of  a  friendship  with  Christ, 
his  church  members  a  good 
Eibout  themselves  as  people  auid 
1  eflected  in  the  positive  feeling 
community  has  about  Gloria 


gives 


tive 

concept 

He 

feeling 

this  is 

that 

Dei. 

Glorik 
its  cone  em 


the 


Dei  is  particularly  noted  for 

with  elderly  citizens  and  is 

responsible    for    the    construction    of 

ilesidential  facilities  for  the  el- 

n  this  way  Gloria  Dei  is  re- 

to  the  needs  of  its  communi- 


Philad^lphia 
ate  at 
town. 


unanm^ous 
tee  on 
sit 

Mr. 
the  mi^iority 

The 


the 
New 
Theile 


WHITS 
CLAM 


giv 


(Mr. 
was 
House 
extenc 

Mr 
Speaki ) 
before 
voted 
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REVEREND  ERNST 
SCHMIDT 


Texas  (Mr.  Gramm).  That  amendment 
was  opposed  by  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  20  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  voted  against  it.  Now  those 
20  Democrats,  who  in  this  instance 
voted  with  the  House's  Republican 
leadership,  have  been  subjected  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  to  vi- 
cious attacks  in  their  home  districts, 
calling  their  patriotism  into  question. 
The  Republicans  who  opposed  Mr. 
Gramm 's  amendment  have  suffered  no 
such  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  place  in  this 
House  for  this  kind  of  shameful  poli- 
tics. Like  me,  many  of  my  freshman 
Democratic  colleagues  supported  this 
legislation  against  a  great  deal  of  pop- 
ular opinion  back  home.  We  supported 
it  because  we  believed  it  was  a  prudent 
and  necessary  response  to  the  world- 
wide financial  crisis.  Even  so,  a  majori- 
ty of  freshman  Democrats  will  with- 
draw our  support  unless  the  White 
House  disclaims  this  kind  of  tactic  and 
apologizes  publicly  to  all  our  col- 
leagues who  were  so  unfairly  ma- 
ligned. 


three 
derly. 
spondii^g 

Reverend  Schmidt  is  a  graduate  of 
Whitte  iberg  University,  has  studied  at 
the  Lutheran  Theologian  Seminary  in 

_^ and  received  his  doctor- 

^uhlenberg  University  in  Allen- 
is  father  was  also  a  pastor  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  am  happy  to  wel- 
come Fleverend  Schmidt  and  the  100 
members  of  Gloria  Dei  who  have 
joined  ps  here  today. 


PERMISSION 
ON 


FOR     COMMITTEE 
THE     JUDICIARY     TO     SIT 
DURING    THE    5-MINUTE    RULE 
TOD\Y 

Mr.  pUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 

todiy  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

J  peaker,  I  have  cleared  this  with 


SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

MoNTG^DMERY).   Is   there   objection   to 

of   the   gentleman   from 

■? 

was  no  objection 


re  quest 
J«  rsey 


SHAVIEFUL 


HOUSE  SHOULD  DIS- 
AND  APOLOGIZE  FOR 
TACTICS 


ANDREWS  of  Texas  asked  and 
en  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
his  remarks.) 

ANDREWS     of     Texas.     Mr. 

when    the    IMF    bill    came 

this  House  several  weeks  ago,  I 

or  it.  I  also  voted  for  an  amend- 

)ffered  by  the  gentleman  from 


strengthen  our  determination.  Any  lag 
in  our  support  could  give  the  Soviets 
an  excuse  to  tighten  emigration  re- 
strictions further.  Our  responsibility  is 
immense,  but  the  cost  in  human  suf- 
fering here  is  too  great  to  let  emotions 
over  the  airline  incident  sway  our 
judgment  at  the  risk  of  baiting  the 
Russians  into  harsher  policies. 


ASSESSING  PUGHT  OF  SOVIET 
JEWRY  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  KAL 
007 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
an  alarming  drop  in  the  number  of 
Jews  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  felt  the  frustration  of 
trying  to  help.  Numerous  accounts 
from  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  con- 
science give  us  a  glimpse  of  how  seri- 
ously the  situation  has  deteriorated. 
The  long  and  arduous  application 
process,  coupled  with  surveillance, 
harassment,  loss  of  job  and  status,  and 
the  threat  of  eventual  imprisonment 
paints  a  grim  picture  for  Jews  trying 
to  emigrate.  Their  courage  is  uplifting, 
their  plight,  agonizing. 

Now.  in  the  wake  of  severe  setbacks 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  continue 
to  speak  out  for  individuals  held  in 
Russia  against  their  will.  Only  by  un- 
ceasingly impressing  our  views  on  this 
point  to  the  Soviet  leadership  can  we 
hope  to  help  even  a  few  escape  reli- 
gious persecution. 

We  must  continue  the  pressure  at 
this  level,  and  explore  new  ideas  and 
methods.  We  may  never  know  which 
actions  help  the  most,  so  we  must  bar- 
rage the  Soviet  leadership  from  as 
many  directions  as  possible. 

During  this  tense  period,  we  must  do 
our  utmost  not  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to 
become  pawns  in  the  game  of  politics 
and  diplomacy.  Through  our  actions, 
we  must  make  clear  that  our  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  policy  is  steadfast,  and 
that    further    persecution    will    only 


SUPPORT  FOR  RESTORED  FUND- 
ING FOR  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future,  the  House  is  expected  to 
complete  action  on  H.R.  2912,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  support  this  legislation  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons.  However,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  bill's  restoration 
of  some  $77,000  cut  from  the  budget  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  the 
Office  responsible  for  the  investiga- 
tion, apprehension,  and  prosecution  of 
suspected  Nazi  war  criminals  living  in 
the  United  States. 

The  administration  proposed  this  re- 
duction notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Office  litigation  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  2  years.  Almost 
three  times  as  many  cases  have  been 
filed  with  the  Office  than  were  before 
it  in  1981.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
267  investigatory  cases  pending  in  the 
Office  with  over  100  of  them  just  re- 
ferred in  the  past  year.  The  Office  has 
been  successful  in  expediting  proceed- 
ings on  these  cases  through  prosecu- 
tions and  in  some  cases  deportations. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  the  only  office  vested  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  tracking 
down  Nazi  war  criminals  who  have 
taken  refuge  in  this  Nation.  We  have  a 
tragic  35  year  record  of  inaction  on 
the  Nazi  war  criminal  problem  which 
should  not  be  exacerbated  by  cutting 
funds  for  that  Office  which  is  begin- 
ning to  do  this  important  work. 

Let  us  never  forget  what  heinous 
crimes  the  Nazi's  committed  against 
Jewish  people  and  above  all  let  us  not 
allow  these  criminals  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion. The  United  States  should  not  be 
a  haven  for  harboring  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals—it should  be  the  leader  in  the 
crusade  to  bring  them  to  justice. 


NATION    CANNOT    AFFORD    TRE- 
MENDOUS   EXPENSE    OF    SIMP- 
SON-MAZZOLI  BILL 
(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 18  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 


will  consider  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
That  committee  must  grant  an  open 
rule  and  permit  all  amendments  in- 
cluding those  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  their  letter  of  July  27  the  admin- 
istration revealed  for  the  first  time 
that  Simpson-Mazzoli  will  cost  for  the 
first  year  alone,  $1,576  million  and  not 
$200  million  as  authorized  by  the  bill. 
This  Eunount  will  increase  to  $11,530 
million  by  1988  and  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  reimbursement  to  the 
States,  enforcement  of  sanctions  nor 
the  reduction  of  immigration  backlog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough.  The 
Nation  cannot  afford  the  tremendous 
expense  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 


PRESIDENT  MAKES  RIGHT 
CHOICE  RE  PHILIPPINES  VISIT 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
I  agree  with  President  Reagan  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy.  However.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  decision,  an- 
nounced yesterday,  not  to  visit  the 
Philippines  in  November.  Although 
the  President's  official  reason  for  the 
cancellation  is  likely  congressional 
action  on  spending  bills  in  November, 
administration  sources  have  indicated 
that  the  instability  of  the  Marcos  Gov- 
ernment, the  recent  assassination  of 
prominent  opposition  figure  Benigno 
Aquino,  and  domestic  opposition  to 
the  visit  were  the  real  reasons  the  trip 
was  called  off. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
made  such  a  thoughtful  decision. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  long 
asked  whether  uncritical,  uncondition- 
al support  of  the  Marcos  regime  is  in 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  United 
States.  On  September  1,  I  joined  45 
other  House  Members  in  calling  on 
the  President  to  cancel  his  visit  be- 
cause of  the  Aquino  murder.  We  wrote 
at  that  time: 

We  remain  concerned  that  the  Aquino  as- 
sassination and  President  Marcos'  approach 
to  its  investigation  is  symptomatic  of  an 
overall  policy  to  limit  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition in  the  Philippines,  suspend  human 
rights,  and  abrogate  political  and  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  made 
the  right  choice.  He  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  Philippines,  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  uncover  the 
facts  about  the  Aquino  case,  and  ad- 
dress the  uses  of  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippines. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  a  crack  in  our  cup  of  freedom. 

It  was  put  there  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  not  to  hear  a  case  op- 
posing the  ban  of  handguris  in  private 
homes. 

We  have  come  many  generations 
away  from  the  oppression  that  drove 
our  forefathers  to  these  shores.  They 
understood  that  gun  control  is  a  seed 
of  dictatorship. 

Each  freedom  carries  inherent  dan- 
gers—with freedom  of  religion,  we 
must  coexist  with  bizarre  cults;  with 
free  speech,  we  must  allow  room  for 
ideas  contrary  to  the  very  freedom 
which  allows  such  discussion:  with  the 
right  of  assembly  comes  the  threat  of 
violence— and  so  it  is  with  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  But  the  right  to  protect 
one's  own  life  and  domain  is  a  precious 
right  that  we  must  zealously  guard. 
The  criminal  giants  are  inevitable;  our 
concern  is  for  the  Davids  of  the  world. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  to  see 
that  this  freedom  is  quickly  mended. 


A  CRACK  IN  THE  CUP  OF  FREE- 
DOM—BANNING   HANDGUNS    IN 
PRIVATE  HOMES 
(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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NATIONAL  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  legislation 
to  create  a  National  Summit  Confer- 
ence on  Education. 

This  bipartisan  effort,  signed  by  120 
of  my  colleagues,  creates  a  structured 
working  group.  Individuals  represent- 
ing education,  business,  labor,  parents, 
students,  and  others,  will  be  selected 
by  a  bipartisan  committee. 

A  specific  agenda  will  be  put  in  place 
and  the  outcome  of  the  regional  meet- 
ings and  the  conference  will  be  evalu- 
ated to  determine  its  effect.  It  is  not  a 
study;  it  is  not  a  commission. 

It  is  a  mechanism  to  avoid  a  costly 
rush  to  judgment  on  education.  It  is  a 
mechanism  to  provide  a  way  in  which 
to  include  Americans  in  the  discus- 
sions of  their  system  of  education.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  strategy  for  success. 

I  am  very  encouraged  with  the  bi- 
partisan support  we  have  received  and 
I  am  equally  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
port that  we  have  received  on  this  leg- 
islation from  all  of  the  leading  educa- 
tion groups,  including  the  NEA,  the 
AFT,  and  the  PTA. 

I  appreciate  the  full  support  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  encourage  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  to  sup- 
port our  bipartisan  efforts  here  in  the 
House  to  create  a  National  Summit 
Conference  on  Education. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
BIRTHDAY  BILL 


(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, voices  were  heard  which  at- 
tacked the  value  of  designating  the 
birthday  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  a  national  holiday. 
Those  voices  brought  discredit  upon 
the  Congress,  and  questioned  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  House,  which  2  months 
ago  passed  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish Dr.  King's  birthday  as  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  cheap  shots 
are  not  unusual.  They  are  particularly 
prevalent  when  someone  who  seeks  to 
prevent  legitimate  actions  is  incapable 
of  presenting  a  valid  argument  against 
that  action.  Such  is  the  case  with 
these  voices,  which  hide  behind  a 
cloak  of  morality  when  they  attack 
the  freedoms  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees,  and  who  label  anyone 
with  whom  they  disagree  an  "action- 
oriented  Communist."  or  a  Communist 
sympathizer  given  to  Marxist/Leninist 
leanings.  Martin  Luther  King  was  the 
finest  spokesman  for  democracy  this 
Nation  has  seen  in  the  20th  century. 
He  sought,  through  peace,  to  bring 
America  to  realize  the  hypocrisy  we 
practiced  by  holding  up  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  our  credo  around 
the  world,  when  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  practice  what  we  so  stri- 
dently, and  moralistically  preached.  If 
"we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
is  what  this  Nation  truly  believes,  then 
there  can  be  no  more  important  act 
than  to  finally  recognize  this  man  who 
fought  and  died  for  those  words,  and 
to  appreciate  that  this  holiday  is  more 
than  a  commemoration  of  Dr.  King,  it 
is  an  affirmation  of  all  this  Nation 
stands  for. 

If  these  other  voices,  voices  which 
occupy  high  federally  elected  posts, 
can  confuse  a  movement  devoted  to 
the  very  foundation  of  American 
values  with  communism,  then  it  is 
little  wonder  that  they  can  callously 
dismiss  the  views  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  and  a  remark  like, 
"I'm  not  going  to  get  a  black  vote, 
period."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address  the 
House  today  out  of  the  conviction  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Congress 
are  elected  to  represent  the  people  in 
their  States  and  districts,  not  the  spe- 
cial interests  which  distort  the  values 
we  claim  to  hold  dear. 

Those  who  condemn  Martin  Luther 
King  for  his  views  are  right  on  one 
subject— he  did  oppose  the  Vietnam 
war.  Dr.  King  was  a  practitioner  of 
nonviolence;  it  made  no  sense  for  him 
to  do  anything  else.  He  believed  in  the 
right  of  self  determination— the  essen- 
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tlal  tenet  of  democracy.  That  did  not 
make  hli  a  Communist.  Indeed,  it  was 
Dr.  King  who  said; 

Commuhlsm  and  Christianity  are  funda- 
mentally ilncompatlble.  A  christian  cannot 
be  a  tru«i  Communist.  Under  communism, 
the  Indlvttduals  soul  Is  shackled  by  the 
chains  of  jconformlty.  His  spirit  U  bound  by 
the  manicles  of  party  allegrlance.  He  is 
stripped  of  both  conscience  and  reason. 
Communiism  will  never  be  defeated  by  the 
use  of  atbmlc  bombs  or  nuclear  weapons. 
Our  greatest  defense  against  communism  is 
to  take  offensive  action  of  behalf  of  justice 
and  righteousness. 

If  we  aacept  the  challenges  with  devotion 

and  valoH  the  bells  of  history  will  toll  for 

and  we  shall  make  the  world 

I  democracy    and    secure    for    the 

::hrist. 
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Mr.  President,  the  next  move  is  up 
to  you. 

You  can  show  us  that  the  ideals  for 
which  Reverend  King  was  slain— 
peace,  compassion,  and  brotherhood- 
are  still  alive  and  well. 

Thank  you. 


commi 
safe    for 
people  of  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  other  voices 
which  streech  so  loudly  against  this 
"Communist,"  could  learn  a  great  deal 
from  Mirtin  Luther  King. 


THE  Dll.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING, 
JR..  HOLIDAY  BILL 

(Mr.  C  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 


mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  knd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarksl ) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  voices  have 
been  he|rd  at  the  national  level  oppos- 
ing a  bi  1  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  with  a  na- 
tional holiday  by  declaring  that  Dr. 
King  esj  »oused  Marxism. 

It  is  indeed  a  shoddy  and  sordid  ar- 
gument, reminiscent  of  the  ugly  hate- 
filled  e-a  that  spawned  Dr.  King's 
great  nciiviolent  movement. 

AdditiJDnally,  it  ironically  occurred 
the  sanie  day  that  the  White  House 
was  sen(  ling  signals  through  aides  that 
the  President  was  leaning  toward  en- 
dorsing the  King  holiday  bill,  which 
was  pa  Bed  overwhelmingly  by  this 
House  more  than  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  S]  >eaker,  I  stand  before  you  and 
my  colli  :agues  to  insist  that  President 
Reagan  stop  lurking  in  the  shadows  on 
this  issv  e.  It  is  time  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, who  has  been  called  the  Great 
Commufiicator.  to  step  into  the  fore- 
front, arid  publicly  announce  his  posi- 
tion on  a  national  holiday  for  the  man 
whose  leadership  and  courage  to  the 
ideal  of  human  equality  created  a  non- 
violent movement  that  eventually 
struck  <  own  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
discrim  natory  laws. 

If  Wliite  House  aides  are  to  remain 
credlbU  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
this  Ni.tion  has  truly  moved  a  step 
closer  to  sharing  the  American  dream 
with  al  its  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  <  r  color,  then  it  is  time  that  our 
Chief  1  Executive  use  his  influence  to 
end  this  cheap  and  disgraceful  at- 
tempt o  resurrect  the  Red  scare  tac- 
tics of  1 .  past  era. 

Mr.  F  resident,  if  you  really  want  the 
King  biU  to  become  law,  you  should 
not  leave  it  to  your  aides  to  tell  us. 
You  sh  juld  tell  the  American  people. 


whose  release  would  give  them  a  new 
lease  on  life.  These  people  only  desire 
freedom  in  a  free  country. 

If  a  great  number  of  us  rally  behind 
this  proposal  perhaps  we  can  begin  a 
new  period  of  discussion  and  dialog 
centered  around  the  critical  issue  of 
human  rights. 
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TRANSPORTATION      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS       SUBCOMMITTEE        TO 
HOLD    HEARINGS    ON    FAA    FA- 
CILITY CLOSURES 
(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, section  319  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1984  (Public  Law 
98-78)  required  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  submit  a  detailed, 
site-specific  and  time-phased  plan  for 
all  facility  closures  or  consolidations 
over  the  next  3  years.  That  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  our  subcommittee. 
Any  Members  may  receive  a  copy  by 
calling  the  FAA.  In  summary,  the  plan 
calls  for  closing  104  flight  service  sta- 
tions, 52  control  towers,  and  16  other 
facilities.  A  total  of  41  new  facilities 
will  be  opened,  including  37  flight 
service  stations. 

Section  319  of  Public  Law  98-78  pro- 
hibits FAA  from  closing  any  facilities 
prior  to  December  1,  1983,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  closure  or  consolidation 
questioned  in  writing  by  the  House  or 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
or  by  any  legislative  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  delayed  until  at 
least  April  15,  1984. 

In  order  to  permit  a  timely  response 
to  the  FAA  plan,  our  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  plans  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday.  October 
25,  1983,  with  FAA  Administrator 
Helms  and  any  interested  colleagues 
or  organizations. 


SOVIETS   SHOULD   RELEASE   ONE 

PRISONER       OF       CONSCIENCE 

FOR      EACH      LIFE      LOST      ON 

FLIGHT  007 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
can  replace  the  lives  lost  in  the  tragic 
007  Korean  airliner  incident.  That  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fact. 

However.  I  am  today  proposing 
along  with  several  of  our  colleagues, 
an  idea  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a 
lessening  of  world  tensions  if  the 
Soviet  Union  acts  favorably. 

We  are  proposing  that  for  each  life 
lost  on  the  jetliner,  the  Soviet  Union 
release  one  prisoner  of  conscience, 
whose  only  crime  has  been  the  desire 
to  live  a  life  of  freedom.  There  are 
thousands  of  prisoners  of  conscience 


THE  NATION'S  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
are  moving  rapidly  in  the  restructur- 
ing of  our  Nation's  telephone  system. 

Over  the  weekend,  AT&T  and  inde- 
pendent phone  operators  filed  for  $20 
billion  in  rate  increases. 

This  week.  AT&T  is  scheduled  to  file 
for  a  $1.75  billion  decrease  in  long  dis- 
tance rates. 

These  changes  are  occurring  under 
recent  FCC  decisions,  particularly  the 
decision  to  levy  an  "access  fee"  on  all 
residential  and  business  phone  users 
for  the  privilege  of  being  connected  to 
the  long-distance  network. 

But  before  these  changes  proceed 
too  far.  there  should  be  no  mistaking 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  area  of 
telephone  rates. 

Recent  action  by  both  Senate  and 
House  Committees  demonstrates  that 
Congress  intends  to  overturn  or  delay 
the  FCC's  access  fee  decision. 

We  are  determined  to  protect  the 
tradition  of  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

And  there  should  be  no  confusion 
over  the  reasons  why  Congress  is  get- 
ting involved  in  this  issue. 

A  lot  of  people  are  making  the  claim 
that  with  divestiture  the  long  distance 
contribution  to  supporting  local  serv- 
ice must  come  to  an  end. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  basis  for  these 
claims.  Judge  Harold  Greene,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  breakup  of  AT&T 
stated  explicitly  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  form  of  long-distance 
contribution  cannot  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  these  proposed 
rate  increases  and  rate  cuts  proceed 
too  faw,  all  parties  should  recognize 
that  Congress  intends  to  act.  I  believe 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
support  the  access  charge  and  other 
decisions  of  the  FCC. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  BRITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  voice  was  heard  opposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  as  a  national  holiday,  using 


the  occasion  to  deliver  an  attack  on 
the  character  of  Dr.  King.  I  rise  today 
to  assure  Members  of  this  body  that 
that  voice  does  not  speak  for  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  King  moved  us  from  the  politics 
of  violence  to  the  politics  of  nonvio- 
lence. He  opened  the  broad  avenues  of 
hope  through  the  political  process, 
and  shut  down  the  dead-end  street  of 
violence  as  a  means  of  achieving  social 
change. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  honor  Dr.  King's  con- 
tribution by  setting  aside  a  day  in  his 
memory.  Ten  of  my  eleven  House  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  voted  in 
favor  of  establishing  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day as  a  national  holiday.  One  op- 
posed the  initiative  on  economic  and 
other  grounds,  and,  while  I  disagree 
with  that  position,  it  was  undertaken 
in  good  faith  by  a  number  of  House 
Members  whose  position  I  respect. 

Yesterday's  statement,  however,  was 
not  made  in  good  faith,  but  represent- 
ed charged  rhetoric  calculated  to 
divide,  not  reconcile.  It  was  a  voice 
that  does  injury  to  the  body  politic.  It 
was  not  the  voice  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  BUDGET  CRISIS 
(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  future  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits pose  the  most  severe  domestic  eco- 
nomic crisis  this  country  has  faced 
since  the  Second  World  War.  What  is 
worse.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  creeping 
crisis,  one  that  is  not  readily  apparent 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
again  buying  homes  and  autos.  and 
who  again  feel  secure  in  their  contin- 
ued employment. 

Recently,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Wednesday  Group.  I  moderated  a 
dinner-seminar  attended  by  many  of 
my  Republican  colleagues,  leading 
members  of  the  business  community, 
and  economic  policymakers  from  past 
and  present  administrations,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican. 

We  heard  that  our  major  corpora- 
tions are  closing  plants  at  home  but 
building  plants  abroad.  We  also  heard 
that  this  problem  will  only  get  worse 
as  continued  deficits  crowd  out  needed 
investment,  raise  interest  rates,  spur 
inflation,  and  cause  major  distortions 
to  the  economy,  especially  to  export 
and  interest-sensitive  industries.  The 
inevitable  result— fewer  jobs  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 

The  conventional  wisdom  at  the 
moment  is  that  Congress  will  duck 
this  problem  until  after  the  1984  elec- 
tion. Congress  is  a  crisis-activated  in- 
stitution, and  it  will  not  act  until  the 
crisis  hits  it  in  the  face,  regardless  of 
the  terrible  damage  that  will  result 
from  waiting.  Until  then,  it  is  business 


as  usual.  Democrats  blame  Republi- 
cans, and  Republicans  blame  Demo- 
crats. All  the  while,  the  crisis  creeps 
on. 

But  I  submit  that  if  we  wait  until 
after  the  election  then  the  damage  to 
our  economy  may  be  irreparable.  Defi- 
cits will  be  guaranteed  through  1987. 
Our  industrial  competitiveness  will  be 
further  eroded,  and  millions  more  jobs 
will  move  offshore.  In  fact,  by  that 
time,  we  will  have  added  an  additional 
$800  billion  to  the  deficit,  which  will 
require  a  20-percent  increase  in  taxes 
just  to  pay  its  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  polit- 
ical gridlock  that  can  only  be  broken 
by  strong  and  creative  leadership.  Re- 
cently, the  President  and  the  leaders 
in  Congress  joined  together  to  provide 
such  leadership  on  the  crisis  in  Leba- 
non. The  budget  crisis  at  home  re- 
quires no  less. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 375,  which  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  a  domestic  economic 
summit  with  congressional  leaders 
from  both  parties.  We  need  all  leaders 
from  both  parties  and  the  President  in 
one  room,  prepared  to  make  tough  de- 
cisions and  ready  to  unite  in  support 
of  a  single  program. 

We  can  wait  no  longer,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  crisis  is  real.  The  gridlock  must  be 
broken.  Leadership  is  needed,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  leadership  will 
make  the  difference. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 
(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  today 
that  today  is  the  International  Day  of 
Bread.  This  celebration  is  part  of  an 
international  celebration  called  Har- 
vest Festival  Week.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
our  country's  ability  to  feed  both  our- 
selves and  a  very  troubled  and  hungry 
world. 

Each  of  my  colleagues,  as  a  courtesy 
of  my  office,  will  be  receiving  a  loaf  of 
bread.  I  would  hope  that  while  we 
enjoy  that  bread  that  we  would  re- 
member that  the  farmer  is  the  key  to 
our  own  and  the  world's  food  supply. 
Even  though  farming  regions  in  the 
Midwest  were  hit  hard  with  drought 
this  summer,  the  American  consuming 
public  still  is  assured  an  adequate 
supply  of  reasonably  priced  and 
wholesome  food.  Even  with  the 
drought,  our  food  prices  from  last  July 
to  this  July  have  remained  constant.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  enjoy  the  bread 
ajid  at  the  same  time  recognize  the 
contributions  of  the  American  farmer. 


H.R.     1054     WILL    HELP     REDUCE 
POTENTIALLY  SERIOUS 

SAFETY  HAZARDS 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  two  young  boys  in  my  congres- 
sional district  returned  from  a  hike  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  near 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  with  four  unex- 
ploded  75-millimeter  recoiless  cannon 
shells.  Fortunately,  an  Army  demoli- 
tion team  successfully  removed  the 
dangerous  rounds  without  incident. 

The  ammunition  found  by  the  boys 
was  some  of  the  many  dud-rounds  that 
remain  unaccounted  for  after  being 
fired  last  winter  for  avalanche  control 
purposes— a  task  carried  out  by  the 
State  transportation  agency.  Califor- 
nia, like  many  other  Western  States, 
has  traditionally  used  surplus  Army 
ammunition  to  protect  their  mountain 
highways  from  snow  avalanches.  Un- 
fortunately, the  quality  of  this  surplus 
ammunition  is  poor  and  creates  a 
public  safety  hazard.  Specifically,  the 
fuses  on  the  surplus  shells  are  30  years 
old  and  explode  with  a  30-percent  dud- 
rate  on  soft  snow. 

Last  winter,  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
will  remedy  this  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. H.R.  1054  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  more  reli- 
able, nonsurplus  ammunition  available 
to  the  non-Federal  entities  responsible 
for  avalanche  control.  This  legislation 
will  help  to  reduce  potentially  serious 
safety  hazards  such  as  last  week's  near 
tragedy. 


MEMBERS      URGED      TO      VOTE 
"NO"     ON     DEFENSE     PRODUC- 
TION ACT  EXTENSION 
(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  the  Defense  I>roduction  Act  will 
be  here  on  suspension,  and  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  that  bill. 

The  reason  is  this:  The  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  has  broad  authorities 
which  have  been  on  the  books  since 
1950.  The  other  body,  the  Senate,  en- 
acted a  bill  which  establishes  criteria 
and  some  oversight  features  which  will 
make  that  bill  better.  Here  in  this 
House  we  will  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty, if  it  is  passed  on  suspension,  to  add 
to  the  criteria  and  tighten  that  bill  up. 
The  corporate  welfare  interests  are 
out  there,  they  are  eager  to  get  to  the 
trough,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  we  put 
these  broad  authorities  on  the  books, 
you  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  within  a 
couple  of  months  they  will  be  using 
these  broad  authorities  to  furmel 
money  into  the  mining  interests  and 
to  all  others  who  can  state  some  sort 
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of  a  case  that  their  product  needed  in 
the  national  security  Interest. 

The  Defense  Department  has  indi- 
cated in  4  letter  in  February  that  they 
plan  to  riquest  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion autht)rization  in  1985  and  go  up  to 
jon  annually  beginning  in 
■  1986. 
41  Is  not  ready  to  be  passed  by 
B  of  Representatives.  I  urge  a 

I  on  the  suspension,  and  let  us 

bring  it  fiere  under  the  regular  order 
of  business. 


$500   mil 
fiscal  yes 
Thisbi 
the  Hot 
"no"  vote 


CRIl  dE  AND  PUNISHMENT 


(Mr. 
and  was 
the  Houie 
and  extend 

Mr 
Speaker, 
stalked 
Lines  jet 
senger 
the  Soviet 
a  heinou; 

Everyo  le 
has  tried 
to  the 
tlon  of 
and 
lies  of 

This 
enough, 
pressed, 
of  the 

Restitution 
relei  se 


LPV/ERY  of  California  asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 
LbWERY    of    California.    Mr. 
,  last  month  the  Soviet  Union 
md  destroyed  a  Korean  Air 
knowing  its  identity  as  a  pas- 
transport.  Theories  differ  on 
motive,  but  all  agree  it  was 
crime. 

touched  by  the  incident 
to  express  a  fitting  response 
Soviet  misdeed.  A  joint  resolu- 
Cpngress  condemned  the  action 
for  reparations  for  the  f ami- 
victims. 
1  esolution    did    not    go    far 
World  outrage  has  been  ex- 
3ut  restitution  to  the  families 
world  has  not  been  made. 

,  should  be  in  the  form  of 

of  269  political  prisoners, 

(lach  life  lost  on  KAL  007,  to 

and  selected  by  the  free 


i  askei  1 
:  th; 


the 

one  for 

be  nomiiiated 

world 

This  wlould 
which, 
world  of 
vilian  ail-craft 
the  continuing 


Archipel  igo 
f  re<  dom 


the 
would 
lost  in 

As  loni ; 
request 
nica,"  a 
world 
humsm 


lift 


be  an  eloquent  request, 

unfilled,  will  remind  the 

Soviet  shame  in  downing  a  ci- 

without   remorse,   and 

disgrace  of  the  Gulag 

If  the  request  is  honored, 

of    these    269    persons 

a  living  memorial  to  those 

tragedy. 

as  we  ask  for  restitution,  our 

urill  staind  as  a  verbal  "Guer- 

reminder  of  a  place  in  our 

has   no   respect   for   life, 

lights,  and  liberty. 


Innocent  hunters  and  sportsmen, 
too,  are  subjected  to  Morton  Grove's 
unconstitutional  ban.  It  is  an  inherent 
right  to  own  a  firearm  in  this  country, 
and  has  been  since  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers declared  it  so. 

A  lawful  American  citizen  who  legal- 
ly owns  a  firearm  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  felony.  I  have  a  bill,  H.R. 
3714  that  would  allow  me  to  carry  a  le- 
gally purchased  firearm  across  State 
lines  even  if  there  are  laws  such  as 
Morton  Grove's.  What  should  be  a 
crime  is  eroding  the  document  that 
helped  found  this  Nation,  and  serving 
to  help  banish  full-fledged  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  refusal  to  reconsider 
the  Morton  Grove  gim  ban.  I  will  take 
the  U.S.  Constitution  over  a  village  or- 
dinance every  time. 

Those  of  you  who  believe  that  we 
have  a  right  to  possess  a  firearm  and  a 
right  to  use  that  firearm  to  protect 
our  lives  and  property  should  view 
today's  top  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  with  great  alarm.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  my 
bUl  H.R.  3714. 

This  bill  will  protect  those  of  us  who 
legally  own  a  firearm  and  protect  us 
from  criminal  charges  that  arise  when 
we  unlinowingly  stray  into  a  jurisdic- 
tion such  as  Morton  Grove  or  worse 
yet  those  bastions  of  crime  such  as 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
which  prohibit  the  possession  of  a 
handgun. 

Apparently  the  Washington  Post 
would  rather  have  the  crime  than  the 
deterrence  that  comes  with  a  majority 
of  its  citizens  who  are  in  legal  posses- 
sion of  a  handgun. 


tie 
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CC  NFISCATION  OF  OUR 
COI'  STITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  ilARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  pe  rmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mitiute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  M  \RLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  confiscation 
of  our  jonstitutional  rights.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
condoneo  by  not  reviewing  the  Morton 
Grove  giin  control  bill. 

I  object  to  a  city,  town,  or  village 
subverting  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
my  righ  .  to  bear  arms. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON 
AND  RECONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
552,  GEORGE  W.  WHITEHURST 
FEDERAL  BUILDING  AND  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  House 
passed  the  Senate  bUl  (S.  552)  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  as  the  "George  W.  White- 
hurst  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse,"  on  yesterday,  October  3, 
1983,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  do  this  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  can  explain  why 
this  bill  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  on  yes- 
terday,  October   3,    1983,   the   House 


passed  H.R.  3303  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  as 
the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Court  Building."  After  the  passage  of 
the  House  bill  the  House  took  up  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  552,  and  passed  that 
bill. 

It  was  discovered  after  passage  of 
the  legislation  there  was  a  discrepancy 
in  the  Senate  bill  in  that  on  page  1  in 
two  places  reference  is  made  to  the 
"George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Build- 
ing and  United  States  Courthouse," 
while  on  page  2  the  reference  is  only 
to  the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Court  Building." 

This  action  is,  therefore,  taken  at 
this  time  to  conform  the  Senate  bill  in 
its  entirety  so  that  in  all  cases  it  will 
read  the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house." 

This  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  2301  First  Street,  Fort 
Myers.  Florida,  known  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse". 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "George  W. 
Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building  ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  98-1  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "six 
months"  and  substituting  therefor  "two 
years". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOUNG  OF 
MISSOORI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri: Page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Court 
Building"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "George 
W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Courthouse". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Young). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  at  the  concltision  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication   from    the    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C,  October  4,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at  4:03 
p.m.  on  Monday,  October  3.  1983,  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby  he  transmits  the  First  Special  Mes- 
sage for  Fiscal  Year   1984  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 
Deputy  Clerk. 


NEW     DEFERRALS     OF     BUDGET 
AUTHORITY      AND      OUTLAYS- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-116) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday,  October  3,  1983.) 


1983  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 
PLAN-MESSAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-117) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  October  4, 
1983.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
nile  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  ATLANTIC 
SALMON  COMPACT  ACT 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3044)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement 
or  compact  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  as  mem- 
bers in  a  Connecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  interstate  compact 
relating  to  the  restoration  of  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  and 
creating  the  Connecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission,  which  compact  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont pursuant  to  the  laws  of  those  respec- 
tive States  and  is  set  forth  in  the  statutes  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  (P.A.  79-528). 
Massachusetts  (Chap.  716.  1981),  New 
Hampshire  (108:1,  1979),  and  Vermont 
(1979,  No.  89;  Amended  in  1981,  No.  85:9) 
and  reads  substantially  as  follows: 
"Article  I 
"The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  anadromous  Atlan- 
tic salmon,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Atlan- 
tic salmon,  in  the  Connecticut  River  Basin 
by  the  development  of  a  joint  interstate 
program  for  stocking,  protection,  manage- 
ment, research,  and  regulation.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  restore  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River  in  numbers 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  historical  abun- 
dance. 

"Article  II 
"This  agreement  shall  become  operative 
immediately  whenever  all  of  the  States  of 
Cormecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  have  executed  it  in  a 
form  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  executing  State  and  the  Congress  has 
given  its  consent. 

"Article  III 
"Each  State  joining  herein  shall  appoint 
two  representatives  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission.  One 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  admin- 
istrative agency  of  such  State  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  fisheries  resources 
to  which  this  compact  pertains  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  second  shall  be  a  citizen  who  shall 
have  a  knowledge  and  interest  in  Atlantic 
salmon  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  The  Director  of  the 
northeast  region  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  his  designee  and  the  Director  of 
the  northeast  region  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  or  his  designee  shall  be  mem- 


bers of  said  commission.  The  commission 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  with  the  powers 
and  duties  set  forth  herein. 
"Article  IV 
"The  duty  of  said  commission  shall  be  to 
make  Inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  such  methods,  practices,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed 
for  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Atlan- 
tic salmon  In  the  Connecticut  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

"To  promote  restoration,  preservation, 
and  protection  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin,  the  commission 
may  draft  and  recommend  to  the  Governors 
of  the  various  signatory  States  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  end.  The  commission  shall, 
more  than  60  days  prior  to  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  legislature  of  any  signatory 
State,  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  States 
its  recommendations  relating  to  proposed 
enactments  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  In  furthering  the  Intents  and  pur- 
poses of  this  compact. 

"The  commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
recommend  to  the  States  party  hereto 
stocking  programs,  management  procedures, 
and  research  projects  and  when  two  or  more 
States  party  hereto  shall  jointly  stock 
waters  or  undertake  cooperative  manage- 
ment or  research,  the  commission  shall  act 
as  the  coordinating  agency.  The  commis- 
sion, using  all  available  means,  shall  encour- 
age acquisition  by  the  signatory  States  of 
river  bank,  river  bed,  and  access  thereto. 

"The  commission  shall  consult  with  and 
advise  the  pertinent  administrative  agencies 
in  the  signatory  States  with  regard  to  other 
anadromous  species  and  their  potential 
impact  or  the  potential  Impact  of  sport  fish- 
eries and  commercial  fisheries  for  other 
anadromous  species  on  the  restoration  of 
Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin. 

"In  the  interest  of  developing  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  Atlantic  salmon  management,  the 
commission  shall  promulgate  regulations 
governing  Atlantic  salmon  fishing  in  the 
mainstem  of  the  Connecticut  River  In  all 
four  signatory  SUtes  as  hereinafter  provid- 
ed. Such  regulations  may:  (1)  establish  the 
open  and  closed  seasons  for  Atlantic  salmon 
which  may  vary  by  river  section,  (2)  estab- 
lish hours,  days,  or  periods  during  the  open 
season  when  fishing  for  Atlantic  salmon 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  designated  areas, 
(3)  prescribe  the  legal  methods  of  taking  At- 
lantic salmon  Including  the  type  of  gear 
such  as  gaffs,  landing  nets,  or  tallers  which 
may  be  used  to  assist  in  landing  fish,  (4)  es- 
tablish a  minimum  legal  length  for  Atlantic 
salmon,  (5)  establish  a  daily  creel  limit,  the 
season  creel  limit,  and  the  possession  limit 
for  Atlantic  salmon. 

"The  commission  shall  recommend, 
review,  and  issue  comments  on  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  signato- 
ry States  governing  Atlantic  salmon  fishing 
and  tributary  streams.  The  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  agree  to  make 
available  for  broodslock,  from  fish  taken  In 
the  fish  passage  facilities  at  the  Rainbow 
Reservoir  Dam  and  the  Holyoke  Power 
Company  Dam.  such  numbers  of  adult  At- 
lantic salmon  as  the  commission  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  salmon  res- 
toration program. 

"The  commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  a  Connecticut  River  Basin  Atlantic 
salmon  license  and  the  sale  of  such  licenses 
shall  be  handled  by  the  individual  signatory 
States  or  their  authorized  agents.  The  Indi- 
vidual signatory  States  shall  be  accountable 
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coiimission  for  all  such  licenses  and 

received  therefrom.  The  Initial 

licenses  shall  be  determined  by 

<ote  of  the  commission  but  shall 

the  maximum  resident  angling 

,     of  the  signatory  States  except 

commission  may  upon  determina- 

and  with  the  unanimous  ap- 

Its  membership  increase  such  li- 
Issulng  fee.  The  Individual  signa- 
or   their   issuing   agents   may 
Hecording  fee  up  to  50  cents  for 
.        issued.  Forms  for  such  license 
pfovided  to  the  signatory  States  by 
Such   license   shall   be   a 
for  any  person  including 
fiihing  for  or  possessing  Atlantic 
the  waters  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
River  and  all  of  its  tributaries. 
.,.  to  said  Connecticut  River  Basin 
siilmon  license,  all  persons,  except 
fically  exempted  because  of  age, 
or   other    limitations    as   deter- 
itatute  or  regulations  of  the  indi- 
States  shall  be  required  to 
1  alid  resident  or  nonresident  sport 
nse  issued  by  the  State  in  which 
is  fishing.  The  commission  shall 
that  in  certain  waters  or  sections 
daily  rod  permit  may  also  be  re- 
._  daily  rod  permit  to  be  issued  by 
in  which  such  waters  or  sections 
ire  located;  however,  the  signato- 
shall  not,  by  fee,  distinguish  be- 
and  noru-esidents.  The  au- 
limit  the  numbers  of  persons  fish- 
salmon  in  certain  tributar- 

of  certain  tributaries  shall 

prerogative  of  the  individual  sig- 
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police  agencies  of  the  sig- 

shall  have  the  authority  to 

of  the  regulations  and  license  re- 

of  the  commission  any  place  in 

River  Basin. 

co^nmission  shall  have  the  authority 

gifts,  SUte  grants,  and  Federal 

commission  shall  have  the  au- 

exp)end  money  from  fees  collected 

River  Basin  Atlantic  salmon 

from  such  other  funds  available 

cotnmission  to  finance  the  cost  of 

management,  or  research  carried 

sigjatory  States  to  further  the  pur- 

qhis  compact.  Such  funds  shall  be 

of  direct  grants  to  the  agency  of 

charged  with  the  management  of 

resources  and  may  be  up  to  100 

the  cost  of  projects  approved  by 

vote  of  the  commission. 

"Article  V 

ct>mmission    shall    elect    from    its 

chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 

pleasure  may  remove  such  offi- 

commission  shall  adopt  rules  and 

for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

t^e  as  funds  are  available  to  the 

the  commission  may  establish 

an  office  for  the  transaction 

The  commission  may  meet  at 
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c<»nmission  shall  have  the  authority 
money  from  available  commission 
eimburse  its  membership  for  nec- 
trtjvel  expenses. 

"Ahticle  VI 

time  as  funds  are  available,  the 

may  employ  and  discharge  at  its 

1  luch  personnel  as  may  be  required 

)ut  the  provisions  of  the  compsict 

fix  and  determine  their  duties. 

ons,  and  compensation. 


;ii  in  I 


"Article  VII 

•There  shall  be  established  a  technical 
committee  to  consist  of  one  fishery  biologist 
from  each  of  the  signatory  States,  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  commission. 
The  technical  committee  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  request  employees  of  the  signato- 
ry States,  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  or  others  who  have  special 
fields  of  expertise  to  act  as  special  advisers 
to  the  conunlttee.  At  such  time  as  funds  are 
available,  the  commission  may  reimburse 
technical  conunlttee  members  and  special 
advisers  for  necessary  travel  expenses. 
'Article  VIII 

"No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion In  regard  to  Its  general  affairs  except 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting,  provided  there 
is  a  quorum.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a 
simple  majority  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mission. Provided  further.  That  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  the  commission  unless 
each  signatory  State  Is  represented  at  any 
such  meeting.  No  recommendation  or  allot- 
ment of  grant  funds  shall  be  made  by  the 
commission  except  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members. 
"Article  IX 

•Continued  absence  of  representation  or 
of  any  representative  on  the  commission 
from  any  party  hereto  shall  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  thereof. 
"Article  X 

"The  States  signatory  hereto  agree  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  initial 
support  of  the  commission  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  that 
this  compact  is  in  effect. 

"Article  XI 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
shall  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  State  party  to  this  compact  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January  of  each 
year  setting  forth  In  detail  the  transactions 
conducted  by  It  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding January  first  of  that  year.  The  comp- 
trollers of  the  States  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  accounts  and  books  of  the  commis- 
sion, including  its  receipts,  disbursements, 
grants,  and  such  other  items  referring  to  its 
financial  standing  as  such  comptroller  may 
deem  proper  and  to  report  the  results  of 
such  examination  to  the  Governor  of  said 
State.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  participate  as  members  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commis- 
sion in  the  manner  specified  by  the  compact 
approved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  grant- 
ed by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the 
compact  referred  to  In  that  section— 

(1)  shall  become  effective  only  if  none  of 
the  States  that  are  members  of  the  compact 
has  in  effect  a  statute  providing  for  with- 
drawal from  the  compact  or  if  all  such 
States  have  agreed  by  statute  to  the  same 
provisions  for  withdrawal  from  the  compact; 
and 

(2)  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  beginning  on  the  date  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  becomes  effective 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

Sec  4.  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
approved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 


shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the  region 
which  forms  the  subject  of  that  compact. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  would  simply 
provide  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
interstate  compact  designed  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
the  Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Cormecti- 
cut  River  basin.  This  interstate  com- 
pact has  alrady  been  enacted  into 
State  law  by  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
but  as  you  know,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
requires  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
any  such  interstate  agreement  to 
enter  into  force. 

Specifically,  the  compact  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission 
which  is  charged  with  developing  co- 
operative interstate  stocking,  protec- 
tion, management,  research  and  regu- 
latory programs.  The  objective  of  the 
commission  is  to  restore  the  once 
abundant,  but  now  decimated  Atlantic 
salmon  to  historical  levels  of  abun- 
dance. 

In  order  to  promote  both  State-Fed- 
eral and  interstate  coordination,  H.R. 
3044  further  provides  the  authority 
for  both  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  participate  as  members 
of  the  Commission.  Last,  to  insure 
proper  congressional  and  State  over- 
sight and  evaluation  of  this  program, 
the  bill  limits  the  term  of  the  compact 
to  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coordinated  Feder- 
al and  interstate  program  provided  for 
under  the  Cormecticut  River  Atlantic 
salmon  compact  has  great  potential 
for  developing  Atlantic  salmon  into 
substantial  new  fishing  opportunities 
in  the  New  England  region.  Without 
the  consent  of  Congress  needed  to 
validate  this  compact,  such  benefits 
may  never  be  realized.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sig- 
natory States  to  arrange  all  fiscal  sup- 
port for  the  Commission  and  its  activi- 
ties, H.R.  3044  does  not  carry  an  au- 
thorization for  Federal  spending.  The 
bill  is  wholeheartedly  supported  by 
the  administration  and  so  I  urge  your 
support,  and  the  si-\pport  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  today  for  this  important  leg- 
islation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3044,  the  Connecticut  River  At- 
lantic Salmon  Commission  Act,  as 
amended.  This  bill  provides  congres- 
sional consent  to  an  interstate  fisher- 
ies compact  unanimously  supported  by 
all  member  States. 

The  compact  is  designed  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  sea-run  Atlantic 
salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River  basin. 
The  member  States— Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire— have  ratified  the  compact 
and  this  bill  provides  the  requisite  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government, 
specifically  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  to  participate  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  established  by 
the  compact. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  allows  the 
States  to  standardize  their  compacts 
and  sets  the  effective  date  of  the  com- 
pact for  a  period  of  20  years.  These 
provisions  resolve  the  legal  difficulties 
associated  with  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  various  State  enacting  statutes. 
Also,  by  including  a  sunset  clause  for 
the  compact,  the  States  will  be  encour- 
aged to  review  the  compact's  effective- 
ness and  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  in  meeting  the  goal  of  restor- 
ing the  Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  basin. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  provides 
necessary  congressional  sanction  for 
this  fisheries  management  legislation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  who  really  is  the 
author  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3044,  the  Con- 
necticut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Com- 
pact Act. 

For  several  years  now,  the  four 
States  of  Cormecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
have  been  working  with  each  other 
and  two  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
and  administer  a  program  to  return 
the  Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  At  one  time,  Atlantic 
salmon  could  be  found  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  abundant  numbers. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  es- 
timated that  the  size  of  the  salmon 
population  in  the  Connecticut  River 
basin  ranged  from  70.000  to  140,000 
adult  salmon.  I  cannot  wait  for  those 
days  to  return— Atlantic  salmon  in  my 
district. 

By  the  early  19th  century,  however, 
the  salmon  population  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  basin  was  virtually 
eliminated.  Pollution  of  the  river's 
main  stem  and  tributaries,  the  lack  or 


proper  management  and  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  contributed  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  prized  food  and  game  fish 
in  the  Connecticut  River.  Since  that 
time,  many  in  New  England  have 
hoped  for  the  return  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon. 

After  a  brief  attempt  by  the  States 
during  the  mid-1800's,  a  contemporary 
restoration  program  was  initiated  in 
1967  when  5,000  2-year  smolts  were  re- 
leased into  the  Connecticut  River. 
Since  then,  hatcheries  have  been  built; 
fish  ladders  constructed,  and  each 
year  more  smolts  are  released  into  the 
river  system.  In  addition  to  these 
State  projects,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  also  been  involved.  In  Ver- 
mont, a  new  Federal  hatchery  was 
constructed  with  a  capacity  to  produce 
400,000  smolts  annually. 

In  1974,  the  program  showed  the 
first  sign  of  success— at  least  one  adult 
Atlantic  salmon  returned  to  the  Con- 
necticut River,  the  first  one  in  over 
100  years.  In  1981,  the  annual  run 
reached  its  new  height  of  530  fish.  The 
record  continues  to  improve  every 
year.  In  fact,  with  several  ladders  in 
operation,  the  Connecticut  River  is 
now  opened  to  Atlantic  salmon  for  173 
miles  upstream.  Another  fish  ladder  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  is  expected  to  open 
later  this  month.  With  the  completion 
of  this  ladder  and  one  scheduled  to 
open  next  year,  the  entire  river  will  be 
free  for  the  salmon  to  return. 

This  success  is  encouraging,  but 
much  more  must  be  done  to  establish 
a  stable  salmon  population— the  pro- 
gram must  be  consistent  and  ongoing 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  an  interstate 
compact  was  formed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  four  States  and  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  Federal  expertise  and 
resources.  The  compact  charter  pro- 
vides for  a  Cormecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission  composed  of  10 
members:  8  State  appointees  and  2 
Federal  Government  representatives. 
Essentially  the  Commission  has  three 
main  fimctions: 

First,  the  Commission  will  act  as  an 
overall  coordinating  body  to  recom- 
mend stocking  programs,  management 
procedures  and  research. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  promul- 
gate regulations  for  salmon  fishing  in 
the  main  stem  of  the  river  and  will 
issue  salmon  fishing  licenses  with  the 
fees  collected  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Third,  the  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  gifts,  State  and  Fed- 
eral grants  to  be  used  along  with  the 
fees  for  Atlantic  salmon  management 
and  research. 

As  required  by  article  1  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  H.R.  3044  simply  grants 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  this  inter- 
state compact  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  that  is.  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce,  that  is,  the 
National  Marines  Fisheries  Service  to 
participate  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  agencies  have  al- 
ready expressed  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  effort  to  restore  the  Atlantic 
salmon  has  made  measurable  progress. 
With  the  institutional  support  of  this 
interstate  compact,  the  program 
should  attain  its  ultimate  goal— the 
restoration  of  Atlantic  salmon  to  the 
Connecticut  River  in  historic  levels  of 
abundance.  I  urge  the  House  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  3044. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  able  and  expe- 
ditious work  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  The  leader- 
ship of  subcommittee  Chairman  John 
Breaux  along  with  the  ranking 
member,  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe).  was 
extremely  helpful  during  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  and  this  floor  delib- 
eration. Full  committee  Chairman 
Walter  Jones  insured  that  this  bill  re- 
ceived prompt  and  careful  consider- 
ation. I  appreciate  their  valuable  as- 
sistance and  leadership. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
elaborate  on  the  amendment  offered 
in  full  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

I  asked  the  subcommittee  chairman 
to  include  the  additional  section  of  the 
bill  to  resolve  a  legal  and  constitution- 
al difficulty  that  surfaced  after  a 
closer  examination  of  the  State  ena- 
bling legislation.  When  ratifying  the 
compact,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts included  a  withdrawal  pro- 
vision in  the  preamble  of  its  statute. 
The  language  added  to  this  interstate 
agreement  allowed  Massachusetts  to 
withdraw  from  the  compact  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  SUtes  in- 
volved. None  of  the  other  three  States 
adopted  this  provision  in  their  stat- 
utes. Since  the  compacts  must  be  uni- 
form for  congressional  consent,  the 
States  have  teclmically  not  agreed  to 
the  same  compact.  Even  though  the 
substance  of  the  agreement  is  exactly 
the  same,  this  additional  provision 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  difference 
great  enough  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  compact. 

The  language  was  adopted,  from 
what  I  understand,  because  several 
Massachusetts  legislators  were  con- 
cerned that  the  agreement  did  not  in- 
clude a  termination  date  nor  provide 
for  any  review  process  to  assess  the 
success  or  faUure  of  the  salmon  resto- 
ration program.  They  felt,  and  I  agree, 
that  such  a  multistate  effort  wUl  be 
improved  by  legislative  review  after  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

The  amendment,  now  section  3  of 
the  bill,  accomplishes  this  goal  with- 
out delaying  the  implementation  of 
the  compact.  There  are  two  conditions 
for  congressional  approval.  First,  the 
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Is  required  to  be  uniform. 
Either  lAassachusetts  must  withdraw 
its  proviiion  or  the  other  States  must 
conform  with  a  similar  amendment. 
Second,  the  compact  is  authorized  by 
Congress  for  20  years.  This  period  will 
allow  f(ir  congressional  and  State 
review  ol  the  program. 

I  have  been  assured  by  officials  in 
Massach  isetts.  particularly  the  legis- 
lator who  offered  the  amendment  to 
include  he  language,  that  the  State 
will  begi  1  the  process  of  amending  its 
statute.  '  rhey  have  accepted  this  com- 
promise. 

I  hope  this  adequately  addresses  the 
concerns  you  raised. 

Mr.  J]$FFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentl  eman  yield? 

Mr.  CC)NTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JHFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  say  that  I 
have  be«n  following  this  program  for 
many  ye  irs  since  I  was  attorney  gener- 
al for  th  ;  State  of  Vermont,  and  I  cer- 
tainly m  ist  say  that  the  success  of  the 
program  is  certainly  due  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  There  is  no  one  who 
has  wor  ted  harder  in  following  this 
program  than  he  has. 

The  progress  that  we  have  seen  now, 
with  th€  salmon  beginning  to  return 
to  the  river,  will  certainly  benefit  the 
gentlemsn's  State,  and  it  will  benefit 
mine  also,  of  course,  where  they  will 
head  for  the  headwaters. 

Mr.  Sieaker,  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Co  iTE)  publicly  for  all  the  tre- 
mendous effort  he  has  put  into  this 
program  It  is  great  to  see  the  program 
moving  1  orward  and  to  see  the  success 
that  is  c(  iming  from  it. 

Mr.  Sp  Baker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  I 
would  lilie  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  rallying  the 
member!  of  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  to  this  valuable 
cause. 

H.R.  31 144  is  aji  important  step  in  the 
effort  t<  restore  saimon  to  the  Con- 
necticut River.  At  one  time,  popula- 
tion estimates  of  salmon  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  basin  ranged  from 
70,000  to  140,000.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  irresponsible  damming  practices 
and  other  uses  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  tt  ,e  salmon  have  virtually  disap- 
peared. 

In  1977,  the  States  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampsh  re,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts joined  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  to  propose  a  Connecticut 
River  /  tlantic  Salmon  Commission. 
The  pur  pose  of  the  compact  is  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  i  \m  into  the  Connecticut  River 
basin.  It  would  set  up  a  joint  interstate 
program  of  management  and  research. 

In  19f2,  the  Governors  of  all  four 
States  !  igned  similar  laws  to  allow 
their  St)  ites  to  engage  in  this  program. 
Under  tl  le  Constitution,  the  consent  of 


the  Congress  is  required  for  the  com- 
pact to  go  into  effect.  We  must  also 
authorize  the  participation  of  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  the 
Salmon  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  a  progrsun  that  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Federal-State  cooperation 
which  will  result  in  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Treasury.  It  is  also  a  program 
that  promises  to  be  popular  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  States  of  the  Connecticut 
River  basin.  On  behalf  of  all  Ver- 
monters,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
thank  him  for  all  his  help. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  obtained 
while  we  were  trying  to  clean  up  the 
river  was  the  salmon  hatchery  up 
there  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted. I  know  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  still  be  around  here  in  the  future, 
and  someday  maybe  you  will  name  it 
after  me. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Absolutely,  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  closing,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  is  again  showing 
that  we  are  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. Our  other  rivers  in  the  North- 
east are  also  beginning  to  see  fish 
again.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  have  really  been  striving  for  as  a 
nation,  and  this  is  just  clear  proof  that 
it  does  pay  off  to  really  work  on  the 
envirorunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  in  firm  support  of  H.R.  3044,  the 
Connecticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon 
Compact  Act.  This  measure  gives  the 
consent  of  Congress,  for  20  years,  to  a 
compact  entered  into  by  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  to  restore  Atlantic  salmon  in 
the  Connecticut  River  basin  "as  near 
as  possible  to  their  historic  abun- 
dance." According  to  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  enactment  of  H.R. 
3044  will  result  in  no  significant  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Based  on  records  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  habitat  quantification  esti- 
mates developed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  size  of  the  Atlan- 
tic salmon  population  in  the  Coruiecti- 
cut  River  basin  ranged  from  70,000  to 
140,000  adult  salmon  annually.  Unfor- 
tunately, due  to  irresponsible  dam- 
ming practices  and  an  increase  in  pol- 
lution, the  Atlantic  salmon  population 


had  all  but  disappeared  by  the  early 
19th  century.  An  effort  to  restore  the 
salmon  population  was  initiated  in  the 
late  19th  century,  but  only  limited  suc- 
cess was  achieved  because  of  a  lack  of 
cooperation  among  the  members  of 
the  four-State  Commission— New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
and  Cormecticut. 

In  1976.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  and  the  four  States,  entered 
into  a  compact  which  established  the 
Connecticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon 
Cormnission.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission has  done  very  little  to  accom- 
plish their  goal.  This  has  been  because 
the  U.S.  Constitution  asserts  that  "No 
State  shall,  without  consent  of  Con- 
gress, enter  into  an  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State."  H.R.  3044 
would  grant  the  congressional  consent 
required  in  this  instance,  and  provide 
a  vehicle  for  cooperation  among  the 
four  States. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation,  and 
commend  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  this  regard. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3044.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
which  is  designed  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the 
Cormecticut  River  basin. 

Atlantic  salmon  were  once  common 
throughout  the  streams  of  northeast- 
ern North  America.  However,  due  to 
the  construction  of  dams  which  pre- 
vented the  juvenile  salmon  from 
reaching  the  ocean  rearing  areas  and 
the  adults  from  reaching  the  freshwa- 
ter spawning  areas,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution,  the  Atlantic  salmon 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction 
in  the  United  States.  More  recently,  as 
a  result  of  pollution  abatement  and 
mitigation  of  the  effects  of  hydroelec- 
tric dams,  the  Atlantic  salmon  is  be- 
coming reestablished  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislatures  of  four 
States.  Connecticut.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have 
joined  hands  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
rebirth  of  this  fishery.  I  want  to  com- 
mend them  as  well  as  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Congressmen  who  introduced 
H.R.  3044  to  approve  establishment  of 
a  Connecticut  River  basin  Atlantic 
salmon  compact.  This  compact  wiU 
make  possible  the  coordinated  re- 
search and  management  efforts  which 
are  essential  for  the  successful  reha- 
bilitation of  this  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies. 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  required 
to  authorize  the  Regional  Directors  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
to  take  part  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  the  participation  of 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  desig- 
nees on  a  technical  committee  to 
advise  the  Cormecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission. 

This  legislation  would  help  to  re- 
store a  very  valuable  sport  ajid  com- 
mercial species  to  the  Atlantic  States 
region  without  authorizing  any  new 
Federal  funding.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  this  important 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  support  a 
noncontroversial  piece  of  legislation 
now  before  this  body  that  is  extremely 
important  to  my  State  of  Cormecticut. 
This  legislation  is  H.R.  3044.  the  At- 
lantic Salmon  Compact  Act,  and  has 
the  support  of  19  of  my  colleagues 
from  three  other  New  England  States 
including  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Since  1967,  Cormecticut,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire 
have  been  working  together  to  find 
ways  to  restore  Atlantic  salmon  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  During  the  last  few 
decades,  pollution,  lack  of  proper  man- 
agement, and  the  construction  of  dams 
in  the  river  have  wiped  out  the  entire 
population  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin. 

In  1974,  a  historic  and  memorable 
moment  occurred  when  the  first 
salmon  in  over  100  years  returned  to 
the  Cormecticut  River.  Since  that 
time,  the  aimual  number  returning 
has  reached  the  extraordinary  level  of 
530  fish.  This  number  is  indeed  signifi- 
cant but  in  order  to  maintain,  and 
more  importantly,  increase  these  num- 
bers, it  is  vital  that  the  four  States  in- 
volved and  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
cooperate  to  attain  this  very  worthy 
goal. 

So  far,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  have 
done  their  part  as  all  four  State  legis- 
latures have  ratified  the  compact. 
Now,  the  fate  of  this  compact  lies  in 
the  hands  of  all  of  you  here  today. 
This  compact  will  not  add  any  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Federal  budget  and 
so,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3044.  which,  if  enacted,  would 
give  Federal  consent  to  this  interstate 
compact  allowing  the  Cormecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission  to 
fulfill  its  purpose.* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3044.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation 
which  will  at  last  bring  an  orderly 
plan  to  the  preservation  and  future  of 
the  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Cormecti- 
cut River  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  I  believe  this  legislation, 
which  will  allow  the  States  to  enter 
into  a  20-year  compact  to  determine 
the  direction  and  the  development  of 
this  important  resource,  could  not  be 
more  timely. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
estimates  that  at  one  time  between 
70,000  and  140.000  Atlantic  salmon  left 
the  ocean  every  year  to  swim  up  the 
Cormecticut  River  to  spawn.  By  1812, 
however,  a  series  of  dams,  blocking 
major  stretches  of  spawning  ground, 
caused  the  salmon  to  all  but  dispapear 
from  the  river.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
New  England  States  through  which 
the  river  winds,  launched  the  New 
England  Commission  of  Inland  Fisher- 
ies in  a  cooperative  effort  to  breed  and 
sustain  the  fish. 

It  took  another  100  years  before 
Congress  passed  the  Anadromous  Fish 
and  Conservation  Act,  to  renew  the 
effort.  The  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments built  hatcheries  able  to  produce 
600,000  young  fish  a  year  and  opened 
up  spawning  grounds  to  the  salmon  by 
constructing  special  "fish  ladders" 
that  bypass  the  river's  power-generat- 
ing dams.  In  1974.  a  lone  salmon  re- 
turned to  the  Connecticut  River;  by 
1981  the  number  reached  530. 

To  consolidate  these  achievements 
and  make  further  progress,  the  four 
States,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  finally  agreed  in  1976  to 
enter  into  a  compaxit  establishing  the 
Connecticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon 
Commission.  Since  that  time,  all  four 
States  have  consented  through  legisla- 
tion to  be  members. 

The  commission's  duty  is  to  restore, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  Atlantic 
salmon  in  the  Coimecticut  River  Basin 
and  its  tributaries.  Its  work  must  be 
shared  with  the  Governor,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  States  to  acquire  sec- 
tions of  the  river  and  bank  and  act  as 
the  coordinating  agency  for  any  coop- 
erative efforts  between  two  or  more 
States.  I  fully  support  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  appoint  representa- 
tives as  members  of  the  commission, 
which  is  established  by  the  interstate 
compact. 

The  restoration,  enhancement,  and 
maintenance  of  Atlantic  salmon  popu- 
lations in  selected  New  England  rivers 
was  a  major  priority  of  the  State  and 
Federal  fisheries  agencies  last  year.  I 
believe  this  legislation,  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  interstate 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
Atlantic  Salmon,  will  make  their  ef- 
forts even  more  fruitful  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  commend  the  swift  work  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  in  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.» 
•  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  from  New  Hampshire's 
Second  District,  where  the  Cormecti- 
cut River  originates  from  the  scenic 
Cormecticut  Lakes  region  in  Pittsburg, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  for  his  leadership  in  de- 


veloping the  Coimecticut  River  Atlan- 
tic salmon  compact. 

At  one  time  the  Atlantic  salmon 
thrived  in  the  Cormecticut  River.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  smd  vmfortunate  fact  to 
know  that  in  past  years,  due  to  im- 
proper management,  pollution,  and 
various  water  construction  projects, 
the  Atlantic  salmon  has  all  but  disap- 
peared from  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin. 

New  Hampshire  depends  heavily  on 
its  tourist  industry.  Our  scenic  rivers 
have  provided  ample  fishing  to  tour- 
ists for  years.  Therefore,  this  initia- 
tive, led  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Is  a  very  Important  step  In 
the  process  to  return  the  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  waters  of  the  Granite 
State. 

Cormecticut.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have  been 
working  with  each  other  along  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
some  time  now  to  develop  a  mutually 
agreeable  plan  to  return  the  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Cormecticut  River.  To 
date,  all  four  State  legislatures  have 
ratified  the  compact. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  Important 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BREAUX)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3044.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  amd  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
OF  1979  EXTENSION 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4068)  to  extend  the  authorities 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of    1979   until   October    28.    1983,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
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Amtrica\in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (SOU.S.C.  App.  2419)  Is  amended  by 
striking  ftut  "October  14"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '^October  28". 

S«c.  2.  iThere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated t^  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration ^t  of  1979. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RpTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second.! 

The  ^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  Ordered. 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BONKZR)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes an0  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mrl  Roth)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minirtes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  pONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  iuch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  a)eaker,  this  bill  is  made  neces- 
sary byfthe  fact  that  the  Export  Ad- 
ministrition  Act,  which  originally  ex- 
pired oh  September  30,  1983,  and  was 
by  actiqn  of  this  body  auid  that  of  the 
other  bbdy  extended  last  week  to  Oc- 
tober 14,  must  now  be  once  again  ex- 
tended to  October  28. 

As  tne  Members  know,  the  House 
currently  has  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1983  under 
consideration,  and  we  had  3  days  of 
deliberations  last  week.  Regrettably, 
becausa  so  many  amendments  are 
pending  and  because  the  other  body 
has  faifed  to  take  this  issue  up  on  the 
Senate  floor,  we  now  find  it  necessary 
once  a«  ain  to  seek  a  simple  extension 
of  the  i  ct. 

This  is  terribly  important,  Mr. 
Speake  -,  because  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  is  the  one  authority  that 
the  President  has  to  exercise  foreign 
policy  ind  national  security  controls. 
Until  t  le  Congress  can  act  on  a  new 
measur;,  we  must  proceed  with  a 
simple  extension.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  sec  md  extension  will  be  sufficient 
for  bot  1  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
act  up<  n  their  respective  measures  so 
that  w(  can  have  a  new  Export  Admin- 
istratioa  Act  signed  into  law  by  the 
end  of   he  month. 

Mr.  i  speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance ofl  my  time. 

D  1310 

Mr.  IrOTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  extension  of  EAA  to  October  31, 
but  I  d  o  remind  some  of  our  Members 
that  2  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  us 
prophtsied    that    this    was    going    to 


happei 
Now, 
et  to  predict 
other 


again,  it  will  not  take  a  proph- 

that  it  is  going  to  take  an- 

BXtension  after  October  31  to 


complete  EAA.  The  Senate  has  not 
even  begim  to  schedule  time  to  debate 
the  EAA. 

We,  in  this  House,  have  not,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say.  scratched  the  surface 
in  debating  pending  amendments  to 
the  EAA. 

This  is  very  important  legislation. 
The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
going  to  have  many  amendments.  I 
have  been  told  that  we  have  as  many 
as  25  amendments  waiting  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  EAA;  so  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  extend  it  to  October  31. 
This  is  not  enough  time,  however,  to 
get  the  job  done.  It  is  going  to  take 
more  than  2  weeks  to  adequately  ad- 
dress all  the  issues  in  EAA. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  gentleman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  cooperation, 
not  only  with  our  work  on  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act,  but 
our  efforts  to  extend  the  existing  act 
so  that  we  can  properly  dispose  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
had  mentioned  just  a  short  while  ago 
in  his  remarks,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  is  the  only  vehicle  that  the 
President  has  in  this  area  and  it  is 
very  important. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4068,  as 
sunended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      __^^^___ 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  near  future,  this  body  will  finish 
its  consideration  of  the  Hjizardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act, 
H.R.  2867,  and  I  have  today  offered  an 
amendment  that  deserves  the  Mem- 
bers' attention.  Simply  stated,  my 
amendment  provides  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  the  tools  that  he  needs  to 


do  the  job  that  the  Congress  intended, 
namely,  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  residents  of  an  area  that  is 
found  to  be  contaminated  by  toxic 
waste. 

My  amendment  brings  to  this  body 
the  experience  that  my  Missouri  col- 
leagues and  I  have  gained  from  the 
Times  Beach  hazardous  waste  disaster. 
It  gives  the  Administrator  the  discre- 
tion to  permanently  relocate  residents 
where  cost  effective  or  necessary,  to 
pay  local  businesses  debts  during  relo- 
cation to  keep  the  local  economy 
afloat,  and  to  provide  unemployment 
benefits  where  necessary  and  that  are 
already  contemplated  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  none  of  my 
colleagues  will  ever  face  the  travuna 
that  Missourians  have  faced  in  the 
wake  of  the  contamination  of  entire 
towns.  With  this  amendment,  howev- 
er, at  least  we  can  close  the  gaps  that 
we  have  discovered  in  the  Superfund 
law  so  that  the  Government  can  act 
more  promptly  to  protect  its  citizens. 

The  Senate  Envirormient  and  Public 
Works  has  adopted  this  amendment  at 
the  behest  of  Senators  Danforth  and 
Eagleton.  We  should  assure  passage 
of  this  Into  law  by  passing  it  In  this 
body. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950  EXTENSTION 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1852)  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1852 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1985". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  La- 
Falce)  win  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BETHUNE)  win  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  part  of  the  gentleman's 


motion  and  the  gentleman  may  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
amendment  to  S.  1852  would  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substi- 
tute language  which  would  simply 
extend  the  existing  authorities  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  for  2 
years.  I  believe  this  Is  the  sensible 
course  for  the  Congress  to  take  at  this 
time. 

The  Senate  bill  would  extend  the 
DPA  for  5  years,  and  would  extensive- 
ly revise  the  authorities  of  title  III  of 

Title  III  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  contains  the  authorities  for  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacity  and  supply 
of  materials  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.  As  those  authorities  stand 
now.  the  President  could  extend  direct 
loans  smd  guarantee  loans  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  enter  Into  purchase 
agreements  upon  obtaining  advance 
appropriations  for  these  activities. 

After  only  1  day  of  hearings,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  proceeded 
to  mark  up  a  bill,  which  would  change 
those  authorities  so  that  literally  each 
individual  loan,  loan  guarantee,  and 
purchase  program  would  need  to  be 
authorized,  and  prior  to  that,  be  Iden- 
tified on  an  individual  basis  In  the 
President's  budget  submissions.  This  Is 
a  drastic  revamping  of  traditional 
DPA  authorities,  and  I  suggest  to 
Members  that  we  ought  not  to  accept 
them  without  giving  a  good  deal  more 
examination  to  them  than  has  been 
devoted  so  far. 

For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  Banking  Committee  or  the 
Congress  really  wants  to  be  put  In  the 
position  of  micromanaging  the  De- 
fense Department  by  having  to  make 
technical  decisions  about  the  relative 
merits  and  national  security  consider- 
ations of  titanium  versus  beryllium 
versus  other  types  of  possible  strategic 
materials  and  processes. 

As  Members  know,  the  House  has 
had  under  consideration  for  2  years 
now  amendments  to  title  III  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  which  would  es- 
tablish a  much-needed  program  to  re- 
vitalize the  defense  industrial  base  of 
our  country  for  defense-related  jobs. 
We  have  been  unable  to  bring  that  bill 
to  the  floor  this  session  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  all 
of  them,  but  I  would  mention  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  legislative  veto  deci- 
sion required  both  the  Bank  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committees  to  revisit 
the  bin  In  August  and  September. 

With  the  Defense  Production  Act's 
authority  having  lapsed  last  Friday, 
we  are  now  willing  to  put  aside  for 
now  the  much-needed  program  which 
the  Banking  Committee  had  recom- 
mended, and  move  for  a  simple  2-year 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  must  be  extended.  It  contains 


authorlles  which  the  DOD  and  other 
agencies  utnize  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
in  defense  contracting  and  for  pro- 
grams to  maintain  the  mobilization 
readiness  of  our  Industrial  and  materi- 
al resources.  We  have  kept  this  statute 
on  the  books  for  33  years,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  continue  it.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  give  it  a  5-year  ex- 
tension as  the  Senate  has  done.  We 
have  never  done  that  before.  We  have 
always  given  the  act  no  more  than  a  2- 
year  extension.  In  order  for  Congress 
to  review  how  those  broad  authorities 
are  being  applied.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  change  that  practice  now. 

One  of  the  important  jobs  the  De- 
fense Department  has,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  DPA,  is  to  protect  our 
defense  industrial  base  against  the  po- 
tential cutoff  of  strategic  minerals 
from  unrehable  foreign  suppliers. 
Such  cutoffs  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  DOD  is  concerned,  as  are  many 
congressional  committees,  that  future 
turmoil  In  southern  Africa  could  result 
in  a  paralyzing  supply  disruption  of 
cobalt,  chrome,  platinum  metals,  and 
other  critical  materials  upon  which 
our  national  defense  is  dependent. 

Under  authority  granted  last  year, 
DOD  is  now  preparing  a  modest  pro- 
gram to  assess  which  of  these  metals 
can  be  produced  domestically.  With  re- 
spect to  cobalt,  for  example,  I  under- 
stand that  DOD  Is  proposing  to  spend 
between  $2  and  $5  minion  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
domestic  ore  body  and  refining  proc- 
esses. DOD  is  further  requiring  that 
all  envirorunental  laws  and  regulations 
be  met  by  applicants  for  the  contracts. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  anyone  who  really  cares  about  na- 
tional security  would  oppose  some 
modest  pilot  work  on  domestic  cobalt 
when  our  entire  military  jet-engine 
fleet  is  dependent  upon  this  metal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  small  pilot  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  suggested  by  DOD 
makes  good  sense,  and  it  provides  the 
Nation  with  an  Invaluable  Insurance 
policy.  Similar  pilot  programs  are 
being  proposed  for  ball-bearing  pro- 
duction, something  called  metallized 
glass  chaff  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary to  defense  production.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  to  my  knowledge  no 
final  decisions  have  been  made  for 
going  ahead  with  any  large-scale  pro- 
duction program  for  any  particular 
material. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  want  to  subject  the  Congress  to  the 
kind  of  onerous  and  piecemeal  inspec- 
tion which  the  Senate  amendments 
would  very  likely  force  on  us.  As  the 
amendments  are  written,  they  would 
require  the  Congress  to  examine  in 
detaU  Individual  actions  which  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  proposed  to  take 
under  the  title  III  authorities,  that 
could  involve  taking  individual  pro- 
posed programs  such  as  the  ones  I  just 
described,   in  some   cases  very  small 


ones,  through  all  the  steps  of  the  leg- 
islative process— hearings,  markup, 
floor  consideration,  perhaps  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  believe  we  need  or  want 
this  kind  of  minutiae. 

Flnany,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  legislative  veto  problem  in  a  way 
which  might  well  not  be  in  accord  with 
how  the  House  wants  to  approach  the 
problem.  The  Banking  Committee 
staff  has  Identified  legislation  veto 
provisions  in  the  existing  DPA  statute, 
and  we  intend  to  deal  with  this  issue 
in  concert  with  an  approach  adopted 
by  all  of  the  other  committees  of  the 
House,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rules  Conunlttee. 

The  House  is  now  in  the  process  of 
examining  how  to  resolve  the  Issue 
raised  by  the  Chada  decision— we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  shortcut  this 
process  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
a  simple  2-year  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  That  Is  what  my 
amendment  would  do,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  It  has  been  in  effect  for 
33  years  and  all  that  is  involved  here 
today  is  to  extend  it  for  a  couple  more 
years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is  not 
so  simple.  Let  me  say  why.  First  of  an, 
times  change.  Indeed,  this  act  has 
been  on  the  books  since  1950  and  It 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time, 
but  times  changes. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
an  effort  here  in  the  Congress  that 
began,  I  guess  in  all  fairness,  with  the 
rhetoric  of  the  1976  election  campaign, 
when  President  Carter  and  others 
were  talking  about  the  need  to  con- 
strain spending.  So  after  much  effort 
here  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
there  has  been  some  progress  made  to 
constrain  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending;  but  the  phenomenon  that 
we  have  noticed  during  that  same 
period  of  time  Is  that  as  soon  as  we 
constrain  Federal  spending,  we  see 
that  the  creative  applicants  for  Feder- 
al assistance  have  simply  moved  down 
the  street  to  the  lending  window  and 
the  lending  window  Is  wide  open.  For 
It  Is  just  about  as  good  to  get  a  Federal 
loan  or  a  loan  guarantee  or  an  Interest 
subsidy  or  some  sort  of  complicated 
buy-back  or  purchase  agreement  as  it 
is  to  get  a  Federal  grant,  a  Federal 
spending  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  as  good 
If  you  do  not  pay  it  back.  We  find  In 
many  Instances  that  Federal  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  are  not  being  paid 
back. 

This  entire  problem  is  out  of  hand. 
Federal  lending  programs,  such  as  we 
are    discussing    under    title    III    here 
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today,  ire  growing  faster  now  than 
Fedenil  {spending  programs. 

I  always  say  that  twice.  Federal 
lending  [programs  are  growing  faster 
than  F^leral  spending  programs. 

Now.  if  we  were  working  in  the  old 
environment  back  when  we  could 
spend  aiid  spend  and  take  care  of  ev- 
erybody] that  way,  then  perhaps  I 
would  not  be  so  concerned  about  this; 
but  times  have  changed  and  the 
matter  b  not  as  simple  as  people  think 
it  Is  any  more. 

So  ths  Is  not  a  simple  proposition: 
let  me  li  ly  that  aside  right  now. 

The  (JAO  has  looked  carefully  at 
this  wt  ole  business  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  The  GAO  has  said 
that  we  ought  to  renew  title  I,  but  the 
GAO  hi  is  also  said  that  title  III.  that 
title  which  contains  all  the  loans  and 
loan  gu^antees,  is  not  needed  at  this 
particul^  time. 

D  1320 
mkjor  catastrophe  or  disaster  is 
tc  occur  if  we  do  not  extend  title 
Thiit  is  really  what  we  are  here 
t(  I  talk  about— title  III,  the  part 
includes  all  of  those  loans  and 
guEu^ntees  and  credit  assistance 
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ppint  that  we  need  to  remember 
old  Defense  Production  Act 
the  authorities  are  so  broad 
Defense  Department  or  en- 
legislators    could    finance 
abtut  anything  they  wanted  to 
those  authorities  if  they  get 
appropriation— all  they  have  to  do 
conjure  up  some  justification  that 
be  related  to  the  national  se- 
i^iterest.  And  let  me  point  out  to 
we  are  not  talking  anymore 
developing  raw  materials.  GAO 
that  we  are  talking  now  about 
intermediate  and  processed 
.  Just  imagine  all  of  the  in- 
where      some      enterprising 
of  this  body   or  the  other 
cduld  think  up  that  the  widget 
manufactured  in  his  district  by 
Widget  Co.  is  somehow  re- 
the  national  security  because 
into  one  of  the  tanks  or  what- 
that  is  exactly  what  can 
under  the  broad  authorities 
here, 
thiiik  it  is  time  that  we  think  seri- 
dbout  putting  some  limitations 
old  Defense  Production  Act, 
the  authorities  are  too  broad. 
_  _  you  right  now  that  there 
already  in  the  appropriation 
that  can  be  funneled  in  here 
under  these  authorities.  God 
what  it  will  be  used  for.  but  it 
done.  I  assure  you  when  we 
the  appropriations  process  on 
pakicular  matter,  there  will  be  an 
I  nade  to  put  money  in  there  and 
right  now  can  say  exactly  what 
for.  But  I  rather  suspect  it  is 
be  for  those  corporate  inter- 
are   wanting   subsidies   for 
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their  companies,  even  though  there  is 
no  justification  for  it.  The  GAO  has 
written  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  nine  proposed  projects  that 
DOD  is  thinking  about.  And  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Members  a  para- 
graph from  a  GAO  statement  made  by 
Kevin  Boland,  the  Senior  Associate  Di- 
rector, when  he  testified  in  the  other 
body. 

In  general,  we  found  that  the  projects  do 
not  adequately  justify  the  national  security 
benefits  to  be  derived  and/or  the  economic 
cost  associated  with  the  Federal  subsidy. 
For  six  of  the  projects,  a  weakness  in  the 
defense  industrial  base  had  not  been  identi- 
fied. Moreover,  the  cost  effectiveness  of  title 
III  compared  to  other  mitigating  funding  al- 
ternatives was  not  adequately  justified  for 
any  of  the  nine  projects. 

So.  what  you  have  here  is  a  bunch  of 
greedy  corporate  interests  who  want 
to  be  subsidized,  who  do  not  want  to 
play  in  the  free  market  anymore. 
They  want  to  come  in  and  get  their 
corporate  welfare  handout  through 
this  old  Defense  Production  Act.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  is  going  to 
happen.  And  upon  study  and  reflec- 
tion. GAO  has  said  no.  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  this.  And  they  found 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  this  particular  zct. 

Now.  one  other  point  of  caution  here 
is  that  we  are  not  just  talking  these 
days  about  DOD.  In  the  past,  we  have 
always  looked  at  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  as  if  we  were  only  talking 
about  the  Defense  Department.  And 
so.  a  case  could  be  made  that  if  we 
monitor  their  activities  out  there  and 
force  them  to  establish  criteria  that 
we  can  determine  whether  or  not  the 
projects  that  they  are  trying  to  push 
through  here  are  justified  and  wheth- 
er they  make  sense  economically. 

But  now  it  is  known  that  other  agen- 
cies—not DOD— other  agencies  are 
going  to  try  to  come  in  and  cash  in  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  Most  no- 
tably. FEMA— Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency— is  going  to  try 
to  come  in  and  justify  subsidies  for  the 
cobalt  industry.  Now  here  is  the  rub. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estab- 
lished in-house  criteria  by  which  GAO 
and  others  can  measure  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  justification  for  what  it 
is  they  seek  in  the  way  of  subsidies  for 
these  businesses.  The  other  agencies 
have  not. 

This  bill  in  the  House  needs  criteria 
built  into  the  law  so  that  we  can  force 
those  other  agencies  to  make  an  eco- 
nomic justification.  This  bill  needs 
oversight.  And  if  we  do  not  do  these 
kinds  of  things,  my  friends,  we  are  just 
going  to  leave  the  door  open  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  way  to  moni- 
tor and  control  what  I  predict  will  be 
the  latest  vehicle  for  the  corporate 
welfare  interests  to  come  in  and  fill 
their  pockets  with  more  and  more 
credit  assistance  programs. 


Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
what  you  are  asking  us  to  do  as  a  body 
is  to  not  pass  this  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar  but  to  bring  this  back  so  we 
can  have  some  sort  of  rule  where  we 
will  have  the  possibility  of  amending 
the  bill,  to  allow  us  to  address  essen- 
tially defense  funding  and  control  de- 
fense spending  and  waste  within  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  That  is  precisely 
what  I  am  saying.  In  fact,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  I  admire  and  have  worked  with  on 
a  nimiber  of  issues,  said  himself  that 
the  criteria  that  were  built  into  the 
Senate  bill  need  more  examination 
before  we  here  in  this  body  swallow  it 
hook,  line,  and  sinker,  that  there  have 
been  some  changes  taking  place. 

I  think  if  what  they  did  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  needs  more  examination,  it 
seems  to  me  only  reasonable  that  what 
we  would  do  here  in  the  House  would 
need  more  examination  than  we  can 
give  it  on  suspension. 

I  have  some  amendments  to  offer  to 
this  bill.  Others  have  amendments  to 
offer  to  this  bill.  And  it  seems  only 
reasonable  that  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  is  it  not  logical 
that  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  defense  dollar,  because  we 
are  getting  a  tremendous  amount  of 
expression  of  interest  from  the  elec- 
torate that  the  defense  dollar  may  not 
be  getting  the  best  buy  for  the  dollars 
spent,  those  of  us  who  want  to  see  a 
strong  defense  but  also  efficiently 
spent  dollars,  should  want  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  Defense  Production 
Act  so  that  we  can  evaluate  whether 
or  not  the  concerns  which  you  are 
raising,  which  have  been  pointed  out 
specifically  by  GAO,  which  is  the 
questionable  standards  by  which  con- 
tracts are  being  approved,  where  there 
may  not  be  critical  material  needs  or 
they  have  not  set  up  standards  which 
qualify  materials  as  critical,  those 
standards  would  be  reviewed  and  we, 
as  a  Congress,  can  get  a  little  tighter 
control  over  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
are  spending  not  only  in  the  appropri- 
ating process  direct  payment  for  de- 
fense but  also  now  through  the  back 
door,  through  the  credit  process. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  It  seems  only  rea- 
sonable to  me.  and  particularly  since 
on  a  February  22,  1983,  memo  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering: 

DOD  plans  to  request  an  additional  $300 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  reach  a  program  sustaining  level  of 
$500  million  annually  beginning  in  fiscal 

1986. 


Now,  to  me,  that  is  a  lot  of  money. 
At  least  out  in  Arkansas  it  is  a  lot  of 
money.  We  could  almost  run  our 
whole  State  on  that  for  1  year. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  Is  that 
this  is  being  rushed  through  now  on 
the  suspension  calendar,  which  is  ordi- 
narily reserved  for  noncontroversial 
matters.  This  bill  is  controversial  in 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Armed  Services,  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

I  think  the  bill  is  not  only  substan- 
tively flawed  for  the  reasons  I  have 
suggested,  but  I  think  the  bill  is  proce- 
durally flawed  in  that  there  are  some 
legislative  vetoes  still  in  the  1950  act, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  those  have 
been  treated  in  any  sensible  way.  We 
certainly  should  do  that.  So.  I  think 
we  are  rushing  through  here  and 
being  a  little  reckless  and  hasty  with 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  up.  I 
think  you  clearly  red-flagged  this 
piece  of  legislation.  You  are  not  asking 
that  we  kill  it  outright.  You  are  asking 
it  just  be  taken  off  the  Suspension 
Calendar  so  we.  as  a  body,  can  address 
this  issue  of  waste  within  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  specific  GAO  re- 
ports you  are  referring  to.  I  think  you 
have  done  us  a  service  by  bringing  this 
up  and  noticing  this  to  us.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  would  join 
you  in  casting  a  vote  to  take  this  off 
the  Suspension  Calendar  so  we  can  get 
a  consideration  of  it  in  the  open 
House. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  say  to  all  Members,  those  in 
the  Chamber  and  others  listening  in.  I 
did  make  the  statement  there  is  no 
justification,  not  adequate  justifica- 
tion, for  any  of  the  nine  projects 
which  are  on  DOD's  list.  I  made  that 
statement,  that  was  made  in  the  other 
body  by  GAO.  But  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  detail  work  that  goes  behind  that 
which  is  classified  "Secret."  If  Mem- 
bers wish  to  come  by  and  pore  over 
that  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
projects  that  are  on  the  table  are 
simply  not  needed  and  will  result  in  a 
ripoff  to  the  taxpayer  and  corporate 
welfare,  then  I  encourage  them  to 
come  by  and  do  so. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  12  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Shumway)  and  I  ask  if  he  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  First  of  all,  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 


from  Arkansas  and  his  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill,  we  went  through  a 
subcommittee  process,  we  went 
through  a  full  committee  process,  and 
there  was  more  thsm  ample  opportuni- 
ty for  the  gentleman,  who  Is  a  member 
of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  to  offer  whatever  amend- 
ments he  wished  to  at  that  time. 
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Second,  the  argximent  is  advanced 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  bill  on  the 
floor  that  could  be  amended  rather 
than  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

We  did  have  such  a  bill,  H.R.  2782,  a 
similar  bill  which  was  presented  in  the 
previous  Congress.  A  quasi-fillbuster 
was  conducted  against  that  bill,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  quasi-filibuster 
against  H.R.  2782  is  what  led  myself 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shum- 
WAY)  to  agree  to  proceed,  not  with  a 
new  bill,  but  with  a  simple  2-year  ex- 
tension. 

I  want  to  point  out  not  only  does  the 
majority  support  this,  but  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Shumway.  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

It  is  a  very  very  small  minority,  pri- 
marily one  person,  that  is  opposing  a 
simple  2-year  extension  of  a  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  33  years, 
and  which  this  administration  says  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  the 
Nation's  defense  business. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  before  us  which  resolves 
the  lengthy  and  sometimes  controver- 
sial debate  over  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  by  simply  ex- 
tending the  act  for  2  years,  without 
amendment.  As  the  House  is  undoubt- 
edly aware,  the  DPA  provides  essential 
authorities  for  defense-related  indus- 
trial readiness,  and  for  other  powers 
which  might  prove  necessary  in  time 
of  emergency. 

While  it  is  clear,  in  my  view,  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  the 
DPA  not  expire,  substantial  controver- 
sy exists  over  the  use  of  those  title  III 
authorities  which  provide  for  strategic 
materials  projects.  Many  of  us  on  the 
minority  side,  for  instance,  oppose 
H.R.  2782,  legislation  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  title  III  reported  by 
the  Banking  Committee  establishing 
an  expensive  new  assistance  program 
for  small-  and  medium-sized  business- 
es, and  for  skills  training.  At  the  same 
time,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  the  GAO,  CBO,  and  others 
about  the  worthiness  of  DOD's  $200 


million    title    III    strategic    materials 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

An  additional  question  that  has 
arisen  in  the  context  of  the  DOD 
budget  request  is  whether  or  not  the 
funding  for  projects  pursuant  to  DPA 
title  III  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized. I  have  here  two  letters  from 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  De- 
Lauer.  In  his  letter  of  June  9  to  sub- 
committee Chairman  LaFalce,  he  as- 
serted: "Since  we  are  seeking  an  ap- 
propriation for  purchase  commitments 
of  critical  materials  needed  to  support 
procurement  of  military  weapons,  we 
believe  that  10  U.S.C.  138  requires  a 
specific  authorization  prior  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds."  However,  in  a 
letter  dated  September  27,  E>eLauer 
essentially  reversed  himself,  stating 
that  "we  request  *  •  •  extension  of  ex- 
isting title  III  authorities  and  appro- 
priations of  $200  million  for  title  III  in 
fiscal  year  1984." 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions 
which  now  exist  about  the  ways  in 
which  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
poses to  utilize  title  III  of  the  DPA.  as 
well  as  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
Banking  Committee  in  authorizing 
specific  title  III  projects,  the  simple  2- 
year  extension  of  the  DPA  proposed 
here  seems  an  appropriate  course  of 
action.  Adoption  of  this  legislation  will 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  itself,  while  allowing 
the  Banking  Committee  to  fully  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  DOD's  budget  re- 
quest, as  well  as  the  procedures  for 
dealing  with  it.  in  a  thorough  fashion. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  may  not  fully  share  my  concern 
with  this  final  point.  I  would  also  like 
to  alert  our  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  for  DPA  title 
III  activities,  as  is  now  evidently  being 
considered,  seems  quite  premature  in 
view  of  the  problems  described  a 
moment  ago.  Until  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee—the committee  with  jurisdic- 
tion—has the  opportunity  to  resolve 
the  questions  that  now  exist  with 
regard  to  title  III,  I  think  it  only 
makes  sense  that  all  such  appropria- 
tions be  deferred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
strongly  supports  S.  1852.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  People  always  remem- 
ber history  differently,  I  suppose.  But 
when  you  are  in  the  minority,  you 
always  remember  what  happens  in  the 
committee  because  that  is  where  you 
get  rolled,  that  is  where  they  have  the 
votes  in  their  pockets.  So  it  is  always  a 
very  important  time  for  us. 

And  the  floor  is  a  very  important 
time  for  members  of  the  minority 
party,  because  ony  here  can  we  break 
out  of  the  mindsets  and  trappings  that 
control     those     committees,     break 
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through  the  special  interests  and  the 
lobbying  forces  of  the  mining  inter- 
ests, and  the  corporate  interests,  and 
everyone  else  who  has  their  hand  out, 
and  who  Have  got  the  pressure  applied 
In  the  ci»mmittee  to  work  their  will 
there.  Trie  floor  is  the  only  place 
where  yqu  can  break  out  and  have  a 
good  deliite  and  a  time  to  speak  ra- 
tionally to  Members  who  are  not 
bound  byi  those  trappings. 

When  jthis  bill  came  through  the 
subcommittee  and  through  the  full 
committee .  the  chairman  of  the  full 
commitUe  encouraged  to  let  the  bill 
go  on  ou ;.  I  made  a  statement  at  that 
time,  in  the  full  committee  that  I 
would  wait  until  we  brought  the  biU  to 
the  floo-.  that  I  had  some  serious 
amendmitnts  and  some  good  amend- 
ments. 

So  her;  we  are,  but  we  are  here  on 
suspension,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  cannot  have  his  day  in  court, 
even  tho  igh  I  have  some  good  amend- 
ments til  at  would  prevent  these  hand- 
outs to  ;he  great  corporate  interests 
who  are  in  such  great  need  out  there 
of  assist  Eince  that  they  cannot  find 
their  wa; '  clear  to  do  biisiness  without 
getting    their   hand   in   Uncle   Sam's 

DOClE.6t> 

Mr.  L/FALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  3  ninutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  extend 
the  Delense  Production  Act  for  2 
years. 

While  [  recognize  that  there  are  cur- 
rently IE  any  complex  issues  pertaining 
to  the  I  PA  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, ax  d  that  there  exists  a  wide  va- 
riety of  opinion  about  how  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  should  most  ap- 
propriately be  utilized,  the  fact  re- 
mains tltat  we  must  move  promptly  to 
extend  tftie  act.  In  the  absence  of  amy 
consensus  on  possible  amendments  to 
the  act  itself,  the  simple  extension 
before  u  s  seems  the  logical  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  thij  legislation  is  adopted,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  ^Jfairs  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion whfere  necessary  decisions  on  the 
Departrhent  of  Defense's  proposal  for 
a  $200  laillion  strategic  materials  pro- 
gram can  be  made  without  the  pres- 
sure of  an  expiring  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  complicating  the  situation. 

Seriois  questions  about  DOD's 
budget  1  equests  pursuant  to  title  III  of 
the  DP  A  do  remain  unanswered.  In 
my  vie'v,  however,  the  existence  of 
such  qu  istions  do  not  detract  from  the 
fact  ths.t  the  Defense  Production  Act 
itself  m  list  not  be  permitted  to  expire. 
In  th  s  regard,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing tha ;  a  lengthy  lapse  in  the  DPA 
would  lave  a  deleterious  impact  on 
the  Defense  Department's  ability  to 
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procure    and   deploy   needed   compo- 
nents and  weapons  systems. 

The  administration  strongly  is  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  for  his  coop- 
eration on  this  bill.  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  a  2-year  extension  at  first.  He 
has  some  amendments  of  his  own  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

The  administration  would  favor  up 
to  a  5-year  extension,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
has  seen  fit  to  compromise,  and  I  for 
one  appreciate  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  friend 
from  California  (Norm  Shumway)  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  urge  support  for  the  pending  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  whatever  time  I  might 
have. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  3  years  the  Banking  Committee 
has  been  attempting  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  the  Nation's  defense 
industrial  base  through  amendments 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act.  In  the 
last  Congress  we  conducted  extensive 
hearings  and  made  a  persuasive  case 
for  our  legislation.  However,  the  De- 
fense Industrial  Base  Revitalization 
Act  was  unable  to  get  through  the 
House  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  a  strong  opposi- 
tion led  by  some  of  my  good  friends  on 
the  committee  with  help  from  OMB. 

I  believed  in  that  legislation  and 
continued  to  hope  that  we  pass  some- 
thing similar  in  this  Congress.  Al- 
though the  deterioration  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  continues  today, 
I  do  not  think  that  Congress  is  ready 
to  pass  such  a  program  this  year  or 
next. 

But  our  hearings  and  research  into 
that  broad  area  and  the  authority  and 
uses  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  should  review  the  way 
the  authority  under  the  DPA  is  imple- 
mented. The  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee  can  use  this  extension 
period  to  examine  and  report  to  the 
full  committee  proposals  for  amending 
the  act.  However,  I  find  it  inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  be  asked  to  accept 
the  proposed  Senate  amendments 
without  first  examining  their  impact. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  affect 
of  the  amendments  in  S.  1852  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  would  totally 
gut  the  DPA.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  create  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
with  resulting  production  and  con- 
struction  delays   and   inevitable   cost 

overnms.   The   existing  congressional 

oversight   procedures   are    far   better 

than  those  in  the  Senate  bill  and  I 


urge  the  House  to  support  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  act. 

S.  1852  as  amended  by  the  House 
provides  for  an  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  authority  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  has  been  amended  and  ex- 
tended by  each  Congress  since  1950.  It 
is  basically  a  preparedness  measure 
which  provides  the  President  author- 
ity to  institute  and  maintain  a  number 
of  programs  intended  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
base  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  act  also  is  the  authority 
for  our  national  defense  mobilization 
program. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  as 
amended  is  the  Nation's  sole  authority 
for  national  defense  preparedness  and 
the  cornerstone  of  the  legal  structure 
for  our  national  preparedness  pro- 
gram. On  these  grounds  alone  it  is  es- 
sential to  our  Nation's  security  that 
this  act  be  extended  without  interrup- 
tion. 

The  extension  will  get  us  through 
the  election  period  so  that  any  future 
recommendations  wiU  be  free,  I  hope, 
of  political  pressures.  The  DPA  is  too 
important  to  our  national  security  to 
be  made  a  pawn  of  partisan  interests.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  S.  1852 
with  the  House  amendment  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  a  stable  and 
strong  national  defense  program. 

D  1340 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  histo- 
ry to  this  effort  to  try  to  get  money 
for  those  who  are  involved  in  some  of 
the  wealthiest,  most  lucrative  busi- 
nesses in  this  country.  It  began  last 
year,  you  will  remember  when  we  had 
the  debate  about  the  Defense  Industri- 
al Base  Revitalization  Act.  We  all 
called  it  DIBRA  in  those  days.  Do  you 
remember  that  one?  They  came  here 
and  said  they  were  going  to  put  $5  bil- 
lion, $5  billion  into  that  project.  They 
based  it  on  the  old  Defense  Production 
Act  and  the  facts  are  they  could  have 
leveraged  that  $5  billion  to  make  $50 
billion  in  loans,  loan  guarantees,  credit 
assistance,  purchase  contracts,  com- 
mitments and  stuff  like  that. 

We  beat  that  down.  The  House  said 
"no"  to  that;  figured  it  all  out;  said 
that  is  a  ripoff .  We  beat  it  down. 

So  then  they  came  back  this  time 
with  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
the  budget  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  and  I  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  point,  included 
$200  million.  I  noticed  that  in  that 
budget.  I  said  what  is  that  $200  million 
in  there  for?  I  raised  that  question  out 
in  the  subcommittee  that  the  gentle- 
man chairs.  We  discovered  that  $200 
million  was  allegedly  for  several  DOD 
interests  not  the  least  of  which  was 
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the  cobsJt  industry  out  in  Idaho.  And 
then  when  we  got  Into  it  the  hearing 
clearly  showed  that  there  was  no  justi- 
fication for  cobalt.  So  we  started  rais- 
ing more  questions. 

Well  now  they  are  down  to  $50  mil- 
lion, but  they  are  still  coming.  And  if 
they  get  this  $50  million  they  will  be 
back  for  another  $50.  And  as  I  read  a 
little  bit  earlier,  we  had  clearly  a  state- 
ment from  the  Defense  Department 
saying  they  are  looking  for  $500  mil- 
lion annually  beginning  in  1986.  That 
is  out-of-pocket  money.  If  you  leverage 
that  and  use  it  for  interest  subsidies 
and  those  kinds  of  things,  you  can 
multiply  that  by  10  in  the  Impact  that 
it  has  in  the  credit  market.  And  we  are 
all  trying  to  find  ways  to  keep  the 
Government's  encroachment  in  the 
credit  market  down.  I  suggest  to  you 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  latest 
vehicle  to  try  to  reach  into  the  pocket 
of  the  people  by  the  big  corporate  in- 
teres  ts 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  2-year  authorization  of 
the  DPA  authority. 

They  are  very  important  authorities 
and  I  hope  the  House  today  will  go  on 
record  overwhelmingly  in  support  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  bill  have  had 
points  of  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  authority  for  loan  guarantees,  for 
purchase  agreements,  and  vocational 
education  as  well  as  for  various  types 
of  science  and  technology  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

That  part  of  the  bill  has  been  re- 
moved because  it  was  controversial. 

The  DOD  requested  some  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984,  however  this 
2-year  extension  provides  more  of  that 
request. 

What  the  Department  of  Defense 
asked  for  in  1984  had  nothing  to  do 
with  cobalt  incidentally.  On  the  merit 
of  DOD  proposals  some  should  be  au- 
thorized for  appropriation.  These  are 
evaluated  as  follows: 

Noise  quiet  bearings:  DOD  is  cur- 
rently dependent  on  Japan  where 
there  are  questions  raised  about  the 
legitimacy  of  this  export  of  military- 
related  material. 

These  bearings  are  essential  to  our 
SSBN  and  SSN  submarine  forces.  The 
first  being  the  most  survivable  leg  of 
the  triad  and  the  second  is  essential 
for  the  control  of  the  seas  which  link 
the  alliance. 

At  a  time  when  the  threat  is  increas- 
ing both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively, we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
hance both  elements  of  our  submarine 
force.  Currently,  noise  quiet  bearings 
production  capacity  is  a  bottleneck 
which  inhibits  increases  in  submarine 
procurement  and  also  has  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  in-service  rate  of  our 
submarines.  The  Department  of  De- 


fense asked  up  to  $20  million.  The 
House  should  recommend  up  to  $20 
million. 

Metallic  coated  glass  chaff:  One 
lesson  of  the  Falklands  is  that  the 
British  force  used  more  than  the  cur- 
rent yearly  production  of  this  vital 
item  which  protects  aircraft  against 
radar  homing  missiles.  The  great  den- 
sity of  the  Soviet  antiair  threat  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  else- 
where makes  this  item  essential  to  our 
national  security.  Current  production 
capability  bears  no  relation  to  wartime 
requirements.  The  DOD  asked  up  to 
$15  million.  The  House  should  recom- 
mend up  to  $15  million. 

Traveling  wave  tubes  (TWT):  These 
are  used  for  jamming  in  electronic 
warfare.  Physical  performance  of 
weapons  systems  has  reached  a  pla- 
teau. Thus,  electronic  warfare  is  of  in- 
creased Importance.  At  present,  money 
is  wasted  by  overly  short  production 
runs.  The  DOD  plan  is  to  accelerate 
the  buy.  essentially  providing  a  rolling 
inventory  which  will  be  available  until 
a  new  generation  of  jammers— and  in- 
creased demand— is  required  in  the 
late  1980's.  The  program  Is  a  mul- 
tiyear  program,  thus  full  funding  is 
not  needed  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
DOD  asked  up  to  $50  million.  The 
House  should  recommend  up  to  $25 
million. 

The  total  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tion is  up  to  $60  million.  Since  these 
are  maximum  figures,  the  House 
should  impose  a  limit  of  $50  million 
overall. 

Some  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
requests  should  be  denied  without 
prejudice  until  better  data  is  supplied; 
these  being: 

Polyacrylonltrlle  (PAN):  DOD  makes 
a  case  for  the  need  for  PAN  produc- 
tion expansion  but  the  real  need  is  4 
or  5  years  away.  Additionally,  a  food 
additive  petition  is  before  FDA  regard- 
ing the  use  of  PAN  in  soft  drink  bot- 
tles. If  approved,  this  use  of  PAN 
would  result  in  a  vastly  increased  do- 
mestic production  capability.  DOD  has 
not  responded  to  queries  as  to  the 
compatibility  of  food  grade  and  air- 
craft grade  PAN.  DOD  should  explore 
the  question  of  domestic  PAN  produc- 
tion with  those  companies  which  have 
submitted  food  additive  petitions. 
DOD  asked  for  $25  million. 

Optical  glass:  Need  has  not  been  jus- 
tified by  DOD.  DOD  asked  for  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Ammonium  perchlorate:  DOD 
admits  that  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
duction can  be  achieved  through 
means  other  than  title  III.  DOD  asked 
for  $20  million. 

Beryllium  metal:  DOD  bases  its  case 
on  old  data.  The  case  for  beryllium  is 
not  urgent.  Problems  with  the  inertial 
upper  stage  (lUS)  mean  that  the 
Peacekeeper  system  will  not  be  fully 
capable  imtil  1988-89.  Thus,  delays  are 
acceptable.   Also,   the   C-5B  will  use 


carbon  brakes  and  the  F-14D  specifi- 
cation can  be  altered  to  eliminate  be- 
ryllium. The  F-16F/F-15E  have  been 
proposed  as  zero  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  staff. 

Given  the  high  civilian  use  of  beryl- 
lium, remaining  urgent  problems  can 
be  solved  through  use  of  title  I  until 
the  fiscal  year  1985  request  passes 
Congress.  DOD  asked  $70  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  depleted  ura- 
nium and  cobalt  were  in  the  1983  re- 
programing  money.  According  to  a 
briefing  by  Richard  Donnelly,  Direc- 
tor Industrial  Resources  OUSD(R<&E), 
the  1983  money  for  these  programs 
has  not  been  expended.  Thus,  there  is 
no  need  for  1984  authorizations.  In 
fact,  I  am  told  that  the  cobalt  program 
is  to  be  terminated  by  DOD.  The  spec- 
ter of  cobalt  should  therefore  be  laid 
to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

The  next  step  was  the  removal  of 
the  uncontroverslal.  noncontroversial 
amendments,  of  course  which  were 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  satisfy  the  concerns  of  critics 
because  the  basic  concern  was  that  the 
legislative  clock  had  nm  out  in  terms 
of  this  DPA  act.  It  has  happened.  The 
terms  of  the  DPA  authorities  are  very 
Important. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  feel 
deeply  about  the  controversial  and 
some  of  the  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments that  we  have  worked  and  la- 
bored on  in  the  Banking  Committee 
with  respect  to  DPA. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  argu- 
ments that  are  being  presented  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  today  really  are  ir- 
relevant because  they  are  really  tilting 
at  windmills,  they  have  won  their 
battle  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
amendments  with  regaird  to  the  new 
authorization.  I  hope  we  could  come 
back  and  deaJ  with  these  proposed 
changes  and  argue  those  particular 
points,  both  the  noncontroversial  aoid 
controversial  points,  but  I  readly  think 
It  Is  Inappropriate  at  this  time  to  try 
to  knock  down  the  simple  extension  of 
the  DPA  act  on  that  basis. 

So  I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
this. 

Indeed,  the  authorities  under  the 
DPA  have  been  important  historically 
in  terms  of  trying  to  msuntain  our  de- 
fense industrial  base.  I  think  those  au- 
thorities are  Important  in  the  future; 
the  authorities  for  instance  to  develop 
a  master  urgency  list  for  vital  and  crit- 
ical materials,  to  give  them  some  sort 
of  priority  on  that  basis.  But  really 
the  loan  authority,  the  money  author- 
ity, the  other  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  here,  are  simply  not  present  in 
this  extension. 

Now  some  would  rather  open  it  up 
and  have  a  full  debate.  But  I  think  the 
lapsing  of  the  act,  the  lapsing  of  the 
authority  would  do  far  more  damage 
than  any  good  that  might  come  form 
that  debate. 
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I  hope  at  a  later  date  we  can  read- 
dress  th;  authority  and  the  other 
amendnK  nts  to  this  act  that  we  have 
all  worke  i  on. 

I  want  to  show  my  colleag;ues,  what- 
ever the  Intention  Is  with  regard  to 
cobalt,  tliere  Is  a  whole  list  of  prior- 
ities wltS  regard  to  what  the  needs 
are,  what  the  DPA  was  or  should  be 
seeking  tb  do. 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  can  have 
this  Impcrtant  debate.  But  really  that 
Is  misleailng  today.  It  does  a  disserv- 
ice to  this  House.  Certainly  the  au- 
thority that  we  have  under  DPA  is 
critical  legislation,  to  keep  this  func- 
tioning. There  has  not  been  time  in 
the  Houa  e  to  consider  the  more  exten- 
sive amendments  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  the 
concerns  that  are  now  coming  to  frui- 
tion, wh(  ther  it  is  environmental  con- 
cerns anil  other  areas,  were  not  even 
raised  ii  the  subcommittee  with 
regard  ta  this  particular  act.  So  I 
think  thiit  really  they  do  a  disservice 
to  the  pi  ocess  to  begin  to  raise  these 
issues  at  this  point. 

I  thlnl  it  is  not  a  red  flag  that  is 
being  rai  ied  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather 
a  red  her  ring. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  t  le  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce)  has  4  minutes  left  and  the 
gentlemsm  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
THTmE)  YisiS  4  minutes  left. 

Mr.  B8THUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  jminutes. 

Just  ve  ry  quickly  I  want  to  point  out 
that  tht  argument  here  relies  on  a 
supposec  need  to  bolster  our  national 
defense  ind  national  security.  I,  as  a 
pro-defeiLse  Republican  have  gotten 
out  on  the  line  and  tried  to  support 
the  def  ei  ise  package,  but  when  I  notice 
who  is  nvolved  in  this  one  on  the 
other  si^e  beating  the  drums  saying 
we  need  this  for  defense  I  take  it  with 
a  grain  o  f  salt.  I  am  always  a  little  sus- 
picious a  s  to  whether  it  is  really  going 
to  go  for  defense  and  national  security 
or  whetl  ler  this  it  is  going  to  go  some- 
place els »?  That  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion thai  I  have. 

On  tie  envirorunental  concerns 
there  is  a  reason  why  there  has  been 
no  elaborate  discussion  on  that  point. 
Whoever  heard  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  caring  about 
envlrom  lental  concerns;  whoever 
heard  o '  the  lobbyists  who  come  to 
the  Banting  Committee  caring  about 
environ!  lental  concerns?  But  I  guar- 
antee ycu,  when  you  get  to  the  floor, 
those  kinds  of  things  have  to  be  an- 
swered. And  there  are  some  people 
that  an:  genuinely  concerned  about 
these  mnes  that  are  going  to  be  dug 
with  Gpvemment  money  and  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to  some  of  the  en- 
vlroiunental  projects  that  are  under- 
way. 
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I  will  guarantee  you  that  they  are 
interested.  And  you  can  look  at  the 
letters  they  are  circulating  to  the 
Members  right  now  if  you  think  they 
are  not  interested. 

On  title  III,  listen  to  what  GAO 
says: 

Based  on  our  current  evaluation  we  be- 
lieve that  the  loss  of  title  III  would  not  have 
an  Immediate  Impact  on  existing  DOD  pro- 
grams. 

In  other  words,  you  can  forget  the 
whole  of  title  III  because  if  it  lapses  it 
would  not  have  any  sort  of  impact. 

D  1350 

What  impact  the  lapse  of  title  III 
will  have  is  that  it  would  get  rid  of 
this  authority  that  they  are  going  to 
start  using  to  reach  into  the  taxpay- 
ers' pocket. 

And  on  the  criteria,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  try  to  narrow  down 
and  give  some  criteria  so  that  we  can 
judge  whether  or  not  FEMA  and  these 
other  agencies,  who  are  going  to  be 
serving  these  special  interests  and 
reaching  into  our  pocket,  have  got 
some  sort  of  economic  justification. 

We  need  that  criteria  in  the  law  amd 
we  need  oversight,  because  as  I  point- 
ed out  earlier,  there  are  two  legislative 
vetoes  in  this  bill  that  we  want  to  re- 
enact  which  have  been  killed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS 
versus  Chadha,  the  decision  which 
said  that  we  cannot  have  the  legisla- 
tive vetoes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  reserve  the  remaining  4 
minutes  to  myself  for  conclusion. 
Therefore,  I  leave  it  up  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune)  to 
complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
moment  ago  in  the  heat  of  debate,  I 
said  that  there  was  $200  million  all  for 
cobalt.  We  never  could  tell  just  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  use  that 
money  for  when  they  came  before  the 
subcommittee.  It  was  like  trying  to 
catch  flies  to  get  the  DOD  to  try  to 
tell  us  just  exactly  what  they  were 
going  to  use  that  money  for. 

But  what  we  did  discern  is  that  they 
were  going  to  use  it  in  part  for  cobalt, 
which  is  not  necessary  according  to 
the  reports  that  I  have  and  there  is  no 
justification  for  it.  And  we  also 
learned  that  they  had  eight  other 
projects  they  were  interested  in  and 
GAO  said  there  was  no  need  for  that. 

So,  I  believe  the  point  comes  down 
to  this.  This  bill  is  too  broad,  it  is  obvi- 
ously controversial.  We  can  see  the  ar- 
guments being  made  here  on  the  floor 
and  it  has  no  business  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  if 
we  let  title  III  lapse.  Somebody  said 
we  carmot  let  this  bill  lapse.  It  has 
lapsed.  It  lapsed  a  couple  of  days  ago 
and  the  earth  did  not  stop  turning  and 
the  building  did  not  cave  in.  It  has 
lapsed  before.  So  far  as  title  II,  is  con- 
cerned GAO  says  it  does  not  make  any 


difference  if  we  do  not  enact  it  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Title  I  we  need  to  renew.  But  title 
III  needs  work  because  I  wiU  tell  my 
colleagues  it  is  the  very  vehicle  which 
is  going  to  be  used  by  those  corporate 
interests  who  managed  to  get  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  get  them  a 
champion  here  in  the  Congress  to  go 
out  and  try  to  get  a  subsidy  for  their 
particular  business. 

I  urge  Members  to  defeat  it  on  sus- 
pension, give  us  an  opportunity  to  put 
the  kind  of  criteria  and  restrictions 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  put  in  their  bill 
and  that  we  are  throwing  out  here  in 
the  interest  of  just  doing  something 
simple  and  that  is  reenacting  the  1950 
law. 

It  is  not  a  simple  proposition.  Times 
have  changed  and  if  we  do  not  do 
something  now,  here,  right  here  in 
this  place  to  fight  on  every  front,  to 
control  these  kinds  of  subsidies  that 
are  going  through  the  lending  window, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  big  trouble  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  big  headache. 
Because  it  is  not  the  little  people  out 
there  that  are  getting  these  subsidies 
today,  it  is  the  big  fat-cat  corporate  in- 
terests, I  will  assure  the  Members  of 
that. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  try  to  put  this 
debate  in  some  perspective. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  a  law  that  was  passed 
some  33  years  ago.  It  was  suggested  by 
President  Truman;  it  was  adopted  at 
that  time  as  necessary  to  deal  with  de- 
fense production  during  the  Korean 
war.  There  were  seven  titles  to  that 
act. 

In  the  1950's,  four  of  those  titles  ex- 
pired and  have  never  been  reauthor- 
ized. They  included  titles  dealing  with 
wage  and  price  controls,  labor  dispute 
authority,  credit  allocation,  and  so 
forth.  We  are  not  talking  about  that 
now  at  all. 

Three  of  the  titles  of  the  1950  law 
have  continued  from  1950  to  the 
present  day,  for  33  years.  They  have 
never  existed  for  more  than  a  2-year 
period  of  time.  They  have  been  reau- 
thorized every  2  years,  never  for  more 
than  a  2-year  period  of  time. 

Those  titles  have  been  reauthorized 
by  Democratic  Congresses  and  Repub- 
lican Congresses.  Authority  for  reen- 
actment  has  been  sought  by  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  and  Republican 
Presidents. 

Earlier  this  year,  March  30,  1983, 
the  Defense  Production  Act  expired. 
There  was  a  debate  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  beef  it  up,  make  it 
stronger.  I  wanted  to  beef  it  up.  And 
some  said,  "Oh,  we  should  certainly 
not  do  that.  Let's  cut  back  its  author- 
ity." And  we  could  not  resolve  it.  We 
were  at  impasse. 


And  I  hope  that  reasonable  men 
could  get  together  and  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  March  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  So  we  extended  the  act  until 
September  30.  But,  there  could  be  no 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  March 
30  and  September  30.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seemed  as  if  individuals  became 
even  more  entrenched  in  their  posi- 
tions. 

We  had  another  impasse.  And  I  did 
not  want  to  see  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  expire.  And  I  went  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Shumway)  and  I 
did  not  like  what  he  had  decided,  and 
he  did  not  like  what  we  had  decided  to 
do,  because  we  were  coming  at  it  from 
different  directions.  I  wanted  to  add  to 
the  President's  authority  under  the 
DPA.  He  wanted  to  take  back  a  little 
bit  of  that  authority.  But  we  said,  let 
us  work  with  the  administration  and 
let  us  just  give  them  a  simple  2-year 
extension,  no  add-ons,  no  subtractions. 
And  then  we  will  work  on  the  DPA 
after  that,  but  we  will  not  let  it  lapse. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  today. 
We  are  putting  our  differences  behind 
us  so  that  the  authorities  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  to  determine  priorities 
of  contracts,  to  engage  in  demonstra- 
tion programs  and  not  just  for  cobalt 
at  all,  but  for  noiseless  ball  bearings, 
for  metalized  glass  shaper,  for  metallic 
beryllium,  for  traveling  wave  tubes,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  can  be  carried  out  so 
that  the  defense  of  this  Nation  can  be 
insured. 

Now,  at  the  very  last  minute,  and  I 
mean  today,  and  all  sorts  of  red  her- 
rings have  been  brought  up.  Oh,  this 
concern  with  the  bill,  that  concern 
with  the  bill.  For  33  years  the  law  has 
been  in  existence  and  I  have  not  heard 
one  environmental  concern,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  entire  past  year  until 
today.  Clearly,  they  are  red  herrings, 
clearly.  The  majority  and  the  minority 
are  in  support  of  this  bill  except  for  a 
handful  of  dissenting  voices.  The  ad- 
ministration is  in  support  of  this  bill, 
not  only  DOD,  but  OMB  and  FEMA— 
I  got  a  phone  call  today  from  the  head 
of  FEMA,  Mr.  Giuffrida,  he  said: 

We  have  got  to  have  this  bill,  we  have  got 
to  have  it  right  away.  It  lapsed  on  Friday, 
we  cannot  continue  to  operate.  Please  get  it 
passed  today. 

On  behalf  of  the  defense  production 
of  the  United  States,  let  us  simply 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  an 
additional  2  years,  no  adds-ons,  no  sub- 
tractions. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  a  2-year  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  I  also  favor  the 
prudent  use  of  title  III  authorities  to 
develop  the  Nation's  ability  to  respond 
to  an  interruption  of  supplies  of  stra- 
tegic minerals. 

For  several  years,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  expressed  concern  about 


the  U.S.  economy  in  the  event  South 
Africa,  Zaire,  or  other  suppliers  should 
prove  unreliable.  And,  I  think  prudent 
analysts  look  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion in  southern  Africa  as  troubling. 

We  need  to  assess  our  own  domestic 
supplies  of  cobalt,  chrome,  and  other 
crucial  minerals,  and  to  get  at  them  in 
an  envirorunentally  sound  maimer. 
The  title  III  pilot  plant  program  de- 
signed by  the  Defense  Department  is  a 
reasonable,  prudent  investment— a 
good  insurance  policy  for  the  Nation. 

We  finally  have  initiated  action  to 
secure  our  strategic  minerals  supplies. 
Without  positive  action  on  our  part, 
this  whole  effort  could  come  to  a  halt 
placing  our  economy  in  real  jeopardy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
DPA  extension. 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  because  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
the  consideration  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  of  S.  1852,  providing  for  an 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  this  act  in  order  to 
insure  that  critical  defense  capabilities 
are  maintained.  Nevertheless,  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  encourage  spending  on  projects  of 
possibly  dubious  economic  and  mili- 
tary value. 

The  other  body  approved  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
with  amendments  requiring  specific 
congressional  authorization  for  De- 
fense Department  actions  under  title 
III.  We  are  being  asked  today  to  con- 
sider a  straight  2-year  reauthorization 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  with- 
out any  opportunity  to  consider  the 
amendments  of  the  other  body  or  any 
variation  of  those  amendments.  I  am 
opposing  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion under  suspension  of  the  rules  be- 
cause I  believe  these  amendments 
merit  careful  consideration.  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
any  Defense  Department  proposals  to 
subsidize  defense  contractors  in  order 
to  avoid  opening  the  door  to  excessive 
and  wasteful  defense  spending. 

The  title  III  authorities  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  have  not  been 
used  in  any  significant  manner  since 
the  Vietnam  war.  This  year,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  expresed  re- 
newed interest  in  exercising  its  au- 
thorities under  title  III.  Serious  con- 
cerns have  been  raised  about  whether 
the  Defense  Department  should  have 
the  broad  authority  currently  granted 
to  it  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
prudent  to  require  congressional  au- 
thorization for  specific  projects. 

If  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  re- 
authorized for  2  years  with  the  cur- 
rent broad  authority  intact,  a  variety 
of  programs  could  be  initiated  before 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  act  again.  I  believe  if  we  are  going 


to  provide  a  2-year  authorization,  we 
should  require  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  justify  its  specific  proposals 
before  Congress  in  order  to  insure  that 
any  spending  under  this  act  is  truly  es- 
sential. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  that  cer- 
tain proposals  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  could  have  severe  environ- 
mental impacts.  In  addition,  some 
projects  that  will  be  low  budget  initial- 
ly could  prove  to  be  exceedingly  costly 
in  the  outyears.  Without  a  guarantee 
that  Congress  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  these  programs  through- 
ly, we  could  pave  the  way  to  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  spending. 

As  one  who  supports  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  I  believe  we  must 
insure  that  every  defense  dollar  is 
spent  for  programs  that  will  truly  en- 
hance our  national  security.  We  must 
be  certain  that  we  are  not  paying  un- 
necessary subsidies  for  products  that 
could  be  obtained  more  cheaply 
through  other  means. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure  as  a  suspension  so  that  it  can 
be  brought  to  the  floor  in  a  form  per- 
mitting consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  body.# 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1852, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  F»ursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  armounce- 
ment.  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF- 
OOVT  RNMENT  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT   REORGANIZATION    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DtLLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection Of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  I  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  3d32).  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act.  and  for 
other  liurposes.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent]  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  Hoiise  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I 

The    BPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenfci  from  California? 
There!  was  no  objection. 
The  dlerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

T  H.R.  3932 

Be  it  eliocted  &v  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepreseiilLatives    of    the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  303(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganizatlcin  Act  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ^.,,    . 
"(b)  Ai  1  amendment  to  the  charter  ratified 
by  the    registered   qualified   electors  shall 
take    eflect    upon    the    expiration    of    the 
thirty-fl'  e-calendar-day    period    (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  on 
which  ether  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session)  foUowing  the  date  such  amendment 
was  subiiitted  to  the  Congress,  or  upon  the 
date  pre  scribed  by  such  amendment,  which- 
ever is  li  iter,  unless,  during  such  thirty-five- 
day  peri  )d,  there  has  been  enacted  into  law 
a  joint   resolution,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedul  es  specified  in  section  604  of  this 
Act,  disi  pproving  such  amendment.  In  any 
case  in  '  irhich  any  such  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving such  an  amendment  has,  within 
such    tl  irty-five-day    period,    passed    both 
Houses  )f  Congress  and  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  t  le  President,  such  resolution,  upon 
becoming  law  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
of    sucl     thirty-five-day    period,    shall    be 
deemed  to  have  repealed  such  amendment, 
as   of   (he   date   such   resolution   becomes 
law.". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
412(a)  0  f  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ■■]  Ixcept  35  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
tence o  this  subsection,  the  Council  shall 
use  acts  for  all  legislative  purposes.". 

(2)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section  412(a)  of 
such  A;t  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Resolutions  shall  be  used  (1)  to  express 
simple  determinations,  decisions,  or  direc- 
tions ol  the  Council  of  a  special  or  tempo- 
rary character;  and  (2)  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove, tfhen  specifically  authorized  by  act, 
propos«d  actions  designed  to  implement  an 
act  of  t  \e  Council.". 

(c)  '  "he  second  sentence  of  section 
602(c)(:  )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  sue  1  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-calendar-day  period  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  any  day  on  which  neither  House  is  in 
session]  because  of  an  adjournment  sine  die, 
a  reces*  of  more  than  3  days,  or  an  adjourn- 
ment 0  r  more  than  3  days)  beginning  on  the 
day  su;h  act  is  transmitted  by  the  Chair- 
man tc  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUti  /es  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
or  upon  the  date  prescribed  by  such  act. 
which*  ver  is  later,  unless,  during  such  30- 
day  pe  iod.  there  has  been  enacted  into  law 


a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such  act.  In 
any  case  In  which  any  such  Joint  resolution 
disapproving  such  an  act  has.  within  such 
30-day  period,  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, such  resolution,  upon  becoming  law 
subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  such  30-day 
period,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  repealed 
such  act,  as  of  the  date  such  resolution  be- 
comes law.". 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  602(c)(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "concur- 
rent" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Joint". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  602(c)(2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "only  if 
during  such  30-day  period  one  House  of 
Congress  does  not  adopt  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  act."  And  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unless,  during  such  30-day  period, 
there  has  been  enacted  Into  law  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  such  act.  In  any  case  In 
which  any  such  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing such  an  act  has,  within  such  30-day 
period,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President,  such 
resolution,  upon  becoming  law  subsequent 
to  the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  repealed  such  act, 
as  of  the  date  such  resolution  becomes  law." 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
602(c)(2)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  provisions  of  section  604,  relating  to 
an  expedited  procedure  for  consideration  of 
Joint  resolutions,  shall  apply  to  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  such  act  as  specified  In 
this  paragraph.". 

(g)  Section  604(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  "concurrent"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Joint". 

(h)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  740 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  deleting  In  each 
subsection  the  words  "resolution  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  by  the  Congress". 

(I)  Section  740(d)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  deleting  "concurrent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "joint". 

(j)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
law,  which  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act.  and  such  laws  are 
hereby  deemed  valid,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  thereof,  notwithstanding  such 
amendments. 

Sec.  2.  Part  F  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"SEVERABIUTY 

"Sec  762.  If  any  particular  provUlon  of 
this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  164(a)(3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

D  1400 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  beginning 
on  line  18.  strike  subsection  (b)  and  renum- 
ber the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  beginning 
on  line  17,  strike  Section  3  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec  3.  Section  164(a)(3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act  Is  amend- 
ment to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  The  Congress  may  reject  any 
filing  under  this  section  within  thirty  days 
of  such  filing  by  enacting  a  Joint  resolution 
stating  that  the  Congress  has  determined— 
"(l)  that  such  filing  Is  Incomplete  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  or 

"(ID  that  there  Is  any  material  qualifica- 
tion by  an  accountant  or  actuary  contained 
In  an  opinion  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
162(a)(3)(A)  or  section  162(a)(4)(B). 

"(B)  If  the  Congress  rejects  a  filing  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  If  either  a  revised 
filing  Is  not  submitted  within  forty-five  days 
after  the  enactment  under  subparagraph 
(A)  rejecting  the  Initial  fUlng  or  such  re- 
vised filing  Is  rejected  by  the  Congress  by 
enactment  of  a  joint  resolution  within 
thirty  days  after  submission  of  the  revised 
filing,  then  the  Congress  may.  If  It  deems  It 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  participants, 
take  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  ac- 
tions: „^.  ^ 
"(I)  Retain  an  Independent  qualified 
public  accountant  on  behalf  of  the  partici- 
pants to  perform  an  audit. 

"(ID  Retain  an  enrolled  actuary  on  behalf 
of  the  participants  to  prepare  an  actuarial 
statement. 

The  Board  and  the  Mayor  shall  permit  any 
accountant  or  actuary  so  retained  to  Inspect 
whatever  books  and  records  of  the  Fund 
and  the  retirement  program  are  necessary 
for  performing  such  audit  or  preparing  such 
statement. 

"(C)  If  a  revised  filing  Is  rejected  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  if  a  fUing  required 
under  this  title  is  not  made  by  the  date 
specified,  no  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Fund  with  respect  to  which  such  filing  was 
required  as  part  of  the  Federal  payment 
may  be  paid  to  the  Fund  until  such  time  as 
an  acceptable  filing  is  made.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  filing  is  unacceptable 
if.  within  thirty  days  of  its  submission,  the 
Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving such  filing. '. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  corrects  a 
defect  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  that  puts 
a  cloud  over  the  ability  of  the  city  to 
go  to  the  bond  market  to  sell  its  bonds. 
The  cloud  to  which  I  refer,  Mr.  Speak- 


er, is  created  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  so-called  Chadha 
case  insofar  as  that  decision  relates  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chadha  case,  more  formally,  is 
referred  to  as  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services  against 
Chadha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  brief  expla- 
nation, I  would  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  (Mr.  Fauntroy), 
who  chairs  the  subconunittee  of  juris- 
diction, will  give  a  more  lengthy  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3932,  a  bill  that  seeks  to  remove 
the  cloud  created  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Chadha  case  in- 
sofar as  that  decision  relates  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

That  case,  more  formally  styled  as 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice against  Chadha.  and  related  cases, 
is  causing  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
way  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
relate  to  each  other.  Chadha  held  that 
congressional  veto  provisions  em- 
bodied in  several  Federal  statutes  were 
unconstitutional.  More  specifically, 
the  Court  held  that  legislative  action 
which  has  the  effect  of  altering  the 
legal  rights,  duties,  and  relations  of 
persons  outside  the  legislative  branch 
must  be  embodied  in  actions  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  then  presented  to 
the  President  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. The  Court  further  held  that 
the  invalid  congressional  veto  provi- 
sions were  severable  and  stuck  only 
those  parts  of  the  statutes  which  con- 
tained them. 

The  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act  in  several 
places  contains  provisions  for  congres- 
sional veto  of  acts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government.  According  to 
many  experts,  these  provisions  fail  the 
constitutional  test  set  down  in 
Chadha.  For  example,  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
were  listed  in  Justice  White's  dissent 
in  the  Chadha  case.  Justice  White, 
listed  56  acts  of  Congress  which  would 
be  invalidated  by  the  Court's  decision. 
The  legislative  veto  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  were  also  included  in  a 
more  comprehensive  list  of  207  con- 
gressional veto  provisions  which  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  failing  the  test  for 
constitutionality  as  found  in  the 
Chadha  decision.  And  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  special  report  issued 
July  5.  1983,  concluded  that  the  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  were  suspect  under  Chadha. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
D.C.  Committee,  in  consultation  with 
the  District  Govenunent,  that  correc- 
tive  legislation   is   the   best   way   to 


excise  the  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule  Act  from  the  taint  of  Chadha. 

The  Chadha  case  was  decided  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  June  23,  1983. 
Shortly  after  the  decision.  Members  of 
the  D.C.  Coiiunittee  met  at  an  infor- 
mal roundtable  meeting  with  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, along  with  several  local  Home  Rule 
Act  and  constitutional  experts,  and 
staff  from  the  Senate.  Following  the 
roundtable  meeting,  subsequent  work- 
ing meetings  were  held.  The  bill,  H.R, 
3932,  was  drafted  as  a  result  of  those 
meetings  and  was  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1983.  An  identical  bill,  S. 
1858,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
the  same  day. 

H.R.  3932  is  a  straightforward,  non- 
substantive proposal  containing  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Rule  Act.  designed  to 
conform  to  the  mandates  of  Chadha. 
It  does  not  eliminate  congressional 
oversight  of  District-passed  legislation. 
It  does  not  reduce  the  time  for  con- 
gressional review.  Indeed,  with  Presi- 
dential involvement,  it  has  the  poten- 
tial of  increasing  the  time  of  congres- 
sional review.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
change  the  manner  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  functions 
in  the  event  the  Congress  chooses  to 
involve  itself  in  acts  of  the  D.C.  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is,  however,  urgently  needed.  The 
District  has  been  working  diligently  to 
get  itself  into  the  municipal  bond 
market  with  a  reasonable  bond  rating. 
In  the  wake  of  Chadah,  the  District 
has  been  unable  to  secure  an  "unquali- 
fied" legal  opinion  from  bond  counsel. 
The  absence  of  an  unqualified  legal 
opinion  would  render  any  bond  issue 
the  District  sought  to  make  effectively 
unmarketable— no  one  would  buy  the 
bonds.  The  District  has  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency  bonds  ready  to  go  and 
will  shortly  be  prepared  to  go  to  the 
market  with  other  types  of  bonds.  If 
our  goal  of  terminating  expensive  bor- 
rowing by  the  District  from  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must 
act  to  clean  up  the  Chadha  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  thrust  of 
H.R.  3932  is  simple.  In  each  instance 
in  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act  where  a 
legislative  veto  is  allowed,  it  is  strick- 
en, and  in  its  place  is  inserted  the  re- 
quirement for  "joint  resolution."  The 
import  of  this  change  is  that  in  order 
for  the  Congress  to  reject  an  act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  affirmatively 
act  by  joint  resolution,  and  the  joint 
resolution  must  be  presented  to  the 
President. 

So.  at  section  303(b)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  the  requirement  that  Dis- 
trict Charter  amendment  proposals  be 
approved  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  under  H.R.  3932.  is 
changed  to  a  requirement  of  joint  res- 
olution. At  section  602(c)(1).  the  provi- 


sion allowing  for  congressional  rejec- 
tion of  D.C.  Council  acts  by  concur- 
rent resolution  is  changed  to  require 
joint  resolution.  At  section  602(c)(2), 
the  provision  allowing  for  one-House 
veto  of  criminal  acts  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil is  changed  to  require  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  reject  such  acts.  Section  740, 
which  allows  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  emergency  condi- 
tions, to  direct  the  Mayor  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  is  changed  in  H.R.  3932  by  re- 
quiring a  joint  resolution  by  Congress 
to  terminate  such  use  of  the  police 
rather  than  a  simple  resolution.  And 
section  164(a)(3)  of  the  D.C.  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act  which  allows  the 
Congress  to  reject  a  report  of  the  Re- 
tirement Board  by  simple  resolution,  is 
changed  to  joint  resolution. 

H.R.  3932  makes  laws  passed  by  the 
D.C.  Council  prior  to  its  enactment 
valid  and  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  section  762,  which 
contains  a  severability  provision. 
There  are  also  certain  other  technical 
and  conforming  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  like  it  to  go.  Repeal  of 
the  congressional  review  period  alto- 
gether would  have  been  a  preferred 
approach.  It  is,  however,  a  proposal 
that  has  widespread  support,  and  it 
does  cure  the  potential  problems 
raised  by  Chadha  with  respect  to  Dis- 
trict legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  H.R.  3932,  an  urgent  matter 
for  the  District  of  Columbia— a  bill 
which  does  not  impede  or  impair  con- 
gressional oversight  of  D.C.  Govern- 
ment action. 

D  1410 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Delegate  from  the  city  of 
Washington  for  facing  up  to  an  issue 
which  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  on  almost  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  this  Congress.  I  must  say. 
within  the  confines  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  find  that  the  Constitution 
is  rather  clear  but  we,  as  members  of 
this  committee,  often  come  in  front  of 
the  Congress  and  usually  I  come  to  ex- 
plain a  bill  passed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  often  than  not, 
when  this  Member  has  come  to  the 
floor  to  explain  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  my  statements 
have  included  the  word  "unique."  Nor- 
mally, I  use  that  term  to  describe  the 
situation  in  which  the  city  finds  itself 
with  respect  to  Congress.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  use  the  word  unique  to  charac- 
terize the  situation  in  which  Congress 
and  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  find  itself,  and  to  explain 
the  urgency  connected  with  H.R.  3932. 
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This  pill  seeks  to  address  the  prob- 
lems crfeated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  dealing  with  the  process  of 
congressional  veto.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
and  therefore  may  be  at  a  slight  dlsad- 
vantagq  In  discussing  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Court  decision 
should  apply  to  dealings  between  Con- 
gress amd  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Yet  even  this  non-lawyer 
recognlies  the  problem  created  by  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  made 
specific  reference  to  portions  of  the 
Home  llule  Act  and  the  D.C.  Retire- 
ment R  sform  Act  In  Its  decision. 

I  do  not  feel  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation L 1  to  affirm  the  Court's  decision, 
and  thereby  concede  that  the  process 
Congres  has  utilized  for  the  past  10 
years  la  improper.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
It  is  this  Member's  position  that  the 
Court  decision  has  created  an  uncer- 
tainty Ln  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment, md  something  must  be  done 
very  so  )n  to  avoid  a  virtual  halt  in  the 
local  legislative  process.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  express  by  strong  sup- 
port f o  r  expeditious  consideration  and 
approvi  Ll  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  despite  what  some  may 
say  to^he  contrary,  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  government  Is  facing  and  deal- 
ing wilh  the  full  array  of  problems 
that  b<!set  any  municipality,  and  it  is 
doing  1(0  on  a  daily  basis.  When  the 
remedj  to  any  of  these  problems  In- 
volves :  egislation  enacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  implementation  must  be  post- 
poned whUe  the  proposal  undergoes 
the  congressional  review  period.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  caUs  into 
questicn  the  very  process  of  congres- 
sional review,  any  locsJ  act  which  is 
approvled  or  rejected  by  the  existing 
proces4  could  be  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, liiat  is  a  situation  which  cannot 
be  alljwed  to  continue  any  longer 
than  necessary,  because  it  results  in 
absolu.e  chaos  within  the  District's 
busineis.  Everything  from  a  routine 
alley  closing  to  changes  required  to 
bring  ocal  law  into  compliance  with 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  is  in 
jeopar  ly,  not  because  of  its  purpose  or 
conter  t,  but  because  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  permitted  to  take  effect. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  solve  this 
dilemria,  and  it  does  so  in  the  most 
straightforward  manner  possible. 
Quite  simply,  in  each  instance  where 
CongT'  iss  has  given  itself  the  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  local  actions 
by  a  simple  or  concurrent  resolution, 
the  reiuirement  for  a  joint  resolution 
has  b<  en  substituted.  That  is  all  that 
H.R.  1932,  as  reported,  seeks  to  do, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  legal  ex- 
perts 'involved  that  it  does  so  in  a 
manner  which  resolves  the  objections 
to  congressional  veto  raised  by  the 
Court 

The  bill  as  reported  includes  two 
cottimjttee  amendments.  As  a  result  of 


these 
those 


unendments,  the  bill  covers  only 
portions  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 


and  the  D.C.  Retirement  Reform  Act 
referenced  by  the  Court,  and  it  han- 
dles all  of  those  provisions  in  absolute- 
ly Identical  fashion. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  addresses  itself 
to  the  sections  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
(miblic    Law     93-198,     as    amended) 
which   make  provisions   for  congres- 
sional approval  or  disapproval  of  local 
actions.  In  each  such  reference,  the  re- 
quirement  for  simple   or  concurrent 
resolutions  in  replaced  with  a  require- 
ment for  a  joint  resolution.  Language 
Is  added  to  each  section  so  amended 
which  explains  what  happens  if  the 
Congress  has  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion within  the  time  period  specified, 
and  if  the  President  has  not  signed  the 
resolution  into  law  until  after  that 
time  period  has  expired.  Simply  put, 
should  that  ever  happen,  the  local  law 
is  deemed  to  be  repealed  as  of  the  date 
such   resolution   becomes  law.   These 
changes  are  made  in  the  sections  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  dealing  with  the 
approval  of  Charter  amendments;  the 
approval  of  routine  local  legislation; 
the  approval  of  local  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  Criminal  Code;  approval 
of  emergency  use  of  local  police  by  the 
President  beyond  30  days;  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  Congress  considers 
such  resolutions.  The  final  provision 
of  section  1  has  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  an  effective  date  for  the  new 
procedures  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
validating  local  laws  which  have  al- 
ready undergone  review  under  the  old 
procedures. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  simply  adds  a 
standard  severability  clause  to  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

And  finally,  section  3  of  the  bill 
amends  the  section  of  the  D.C.  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act  which  permits  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  annual  report  of 
the  D.C.  Retirement  Board  if  it  is 
found  to  be  deficient.  Such  action  will 
now  require  a  joint  resolution  rather 
than  a  simple  resolution. 

I  would  additionally  note  that  pro- 
posals to  shorten  the  length  of  the 
congressional  review  period,  or  to 
remove  the  ability  of  one  Member  to 
discharge  this  committee,  while  enjoy- 
ing the  support  of  some  Members,  are 
absent  from  this  bill.  While  such 
amendments  might  logically  have  been 
included,  the  importance  of  the  over- 
riding problem  we  are  facing  today  has 
precluded  any  attempts  to  go  beyond 
the  minimum  changes  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  bill  will  insure  that  the  manner 
in  which  Congress  reviews  and  acts 
upon  local  legislative  proposals  will 
not  be  called  Into  question.  It  goes  no 
further  than  that  which  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  achieve  that  goal.  And  if 
approved,  it  will  remove  the  possibility 
of  calling  into  question  the  legality  of 
every  past  and  future  action  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  For 


these  reasons,  the  bill  deserves  sup- 
port, and  I  urge  its  passage. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  decade  now,  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  enjoyed  home  rule  as 
a  result  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1973. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  showed  ex- 
treme constitutional  permissiveness  in 
granting  to  the  D.C.  Council  the  au- 
thority to  draft  tentative  legislation 
which  would  become  law  unless  disap- 
proved by  Congress  within  30  legisla- 
tive days.  By  not  disapproving  a  piece 
of  legislation  presented  by  the  Coun- 
cil, Congress  gives  its  tacit  approval  of 
that  legislation. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  bill  being 
considered  that  is  meant  to  protect 
the   city's   home   rule   from   possible 
court    challenges    which    could    arise 
from    the    Supreme    Court's    recent 
Chadha  ruling,  which  declares  legisla- 
tive vetoes  unconstitutional.  Support- 
ers of  H.R.  3932  claim  that  this  bill  is 
necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  home 
rule,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  two 
points  which  are  being  ignored:  First, 
congressional  disapproval  of  tentative 
legislation  presented  by  the  Coimcil  is 
not   a  legislative  veto;   it   is  nothing 
more  than  a  "simple  and  concurrent" 
resolution.  Proponents  of  H.R.  3932 
who  claim  that  the  authority  of  such 
disapproval  could  be  challenged  by  the 
courts  neglect  to  mention  this  fact. 
They  have  attempted  to  gain  support 
for  the  bill  by  tormenting  unfounded 
and  precipitated  fears  about  potential 
disputes  arising  over  the  constitution- 
ality    of     congressional     disapproval 
when,  In  reality,  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval and  vetoes  are  not  even  the 
same  thing.  Until  this  difference  is 
clearly    delineated,    debate    on    this 
matter  is  destined  to  be  both  irrele- 
vant and  confusing. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  not  only  is  H.R.  3932  unnecessary 
to  protect  the  Home  Rule  Act  from  ju- 
dicial intervention,  it  also  unduly 
strengthens  home  rule.  By  amending 
the  current  requirement  of  a  simple 
and  concurrent  resolution  for  disap- 
proval to  a  joint  resolution,  we  are  in 
effect  positing  greatly  increased  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  D.C.  Council. 
Whereas  now  a  majority  of  only  one 
House  is  needed  to  disapprove  District 
bills,  H.R.  3932  would  make  disapprov- 
al much  more  difficult  and  irksome  by 
requiring  a  majority  of  both  Houses  as 
well  as  Presidential  consent. 

Therefore,  I  not  only  see  no  need  for 
H.R.  3932,  but  I  also  find  it  somewhat 
alarming  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
D.C.  Council's  influence  and  strength. 
The  following  letters  from  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  clarify  these 
points. 


Federation  or  Citizens 

Associations 
or  THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  3.  1983. 
RepresenUtive  Philip  Crane, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  writing  you  urgently  to  express 
our  opposition,  under  Instructions  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  our  Federation,  to  the 
amendments  included  In  H.R.  3932. 

Our  Federation  opposes  them  because 
they  Incorrectly  claim  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Decision  In  the  Chadha  case  forbid- 
ding legislative  vetoes  of  Executive  Depart- 
ment actions  also  renders  the  present  Home 
Rule  Act  unconstitutional. 

As  D.C.  Council  Chairman  David  A. 
Clarke  conceded  In  his  prepared  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  is  not  true. 

Under  the  present  Home  Rule  Act  Con- 
gress Is  not  vetoing  any  Executive  Branch 
act.  It  Is  merely  carrying  out  is  own  consti- 
tutional duties  under  the  Constitution's  re- 
quirement for  bicameral  action.  Under  the 
rule,  no  legislation  takes  place  unless  and 
until  each  House  has  passed  the  Identical 
Bill. 

The  Congress  went  to  the  utter  limits  of 
Constitutional  permissiveness  In  granting 
the  D.C.  Council,  its  creature,  the  right  on 
behalf  of  each  House  to  draft  tentative  leg- 
islation which  would  become  in  effect  Con- 
gressional provided  that,  after  an  elapse  of 
thirty  legislative  days,  the  Congress  gave  Its 
tacit  consentlve,  in  as  much  as  neither 
House  disapproved.  Thus,  there  is  no  legisla- 
tive veto  Involved  since  no  legislation  exists, 
the  legislative  process  itself  is  incomplete 
until  Congress  has  given  its  tacit  approval, 
through  inaction,  or  arrests  the  legislative 
process  by  an  explicit  disapproval. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  these  amend- 
ments are  themselves  unconstitutional, 
giving  the  President  a  role,  a  right,  to  inter- 
vene unconstitutionally  in  the  constitution- 
al prerogatives  of  each  House.  Moreover,  as 
you  yourself  must  be  keenly  aware,  recalling 
the  House  of  Representative's  disapproval 
of  the  1980  Sex  Reform  Act,  found  repehen- 
sible  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  such  a  disapproval  would 
be  rendered  impossible  under  these  amend- 
ments. Moreover,  the  wise  and  timely  inter- 
ventions of  members  of  the  House  in  at- 
tempts of  the  Mayor  to  deny  funds  to  D.C. 
retirement  programs  for  firemen,  police, 
teachers  and  judges  would  also  become  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  Impossible. 

We  beseech  you  to  call  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  the  Federation: 

Stephen  A.  Koczak. 

President 
J.  George  Frain, 

First  Vice  President 

Federation  of  Citizens 

Associations 
OP  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  26,  1983. 
To  Senators  Charles  McC  Mathias,  Thomas 
Eagleton,  and  Members  of  Senate  Govern- 
ment   Operations    Committee;    Representa- 
tives Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Walter  E.  Faunt- 
roy,  Stewart  B.  McKinney,  and  Members  of 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Dear  Senators  and  Representatives: 
Under  instructions  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  representing  23 


citizens  associations  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict, we  transmit  herewith  the  Federation's 
opposition  to  S.  1858  and  H.R.  3932,  com- 
panion Bills  amending  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act. 

The  Federation  considers  both  of  these 
Bills  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  clear  and 
patent  violation  of  Article  I.  Section  8,  sub- 
section 17  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  alleged  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
these  Bills  is  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
versus  Chadha,  No.  80-1832  (June  23,  1983) 
holding  unconstitutional  the  provision  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by 
which  one  House  of  Congress  could  disap- 
prove of  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Court's  decision  was  based  on  Article  I, 
Section  7,  Subsection  2  requiring  bicameral 
action  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  inaccurate  interpretation  of  this 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Senators  Mathias/ 
Eagleton  and  Delegate  Pauntroy  introduced 
these  Bills  to  overcome  what  they  construe 
to  be  a  "legislative  veto"  in  "The  Home 
Rule  Act".  P.L.  Law  93-198,  87  Stat.  774. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  "Home  Rule 
Act"  which  might  render  it  unconstitution- 
al. This  is  Title  VI,  Section  602(c)(1)  which 
requires  both  Houses  to  disapprove  of  acts 
of  D.C.  Council.  This  requirement  for  action 
by  both  Houses  is  in  violation  of  Article  I. 
Section  8,  Subsection  17  of  the  Constitution, 
in  as  much  as  no  legislation  is  valid  unless  it 
comports  with  the  right  of  either  House  to 
act. 

When  acting  under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
the  D.C.  Council  is,  under  Constitutional 
theory,  acting  as  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Home  Rule  Act  provide  a  tacit  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the 
legislation  submitted  unless  there  is  an  ex- 
plicit disapproval.  Under  bicameral  rules, 
neither  House  can  be  denied  the  right  to 
give  that  binding  explicit  disapproval. 

Our  Federation  has  exercised  restraint  in 
seeking  Congressional  disapproval  of  D.C. 
Council  acts  under  Section  602(c)(1)  out  of  a 
decent  and  due  deference  to  the  deep  desire 
of  citizens  of  the  District  for  the  greatest 
latitude  of  home  rule.  Nevertheless,  our 
Federation  did  successfully  request  disap- 
proval under  Section  602(c)(2)  where  the 
Constitutional  requirement  for  bicameral 
action  is  mandated,  that  is,  where  either 
house  has  preserved  its  Constitutional  right 
and  privelege  to  withhold  its  own  consent. 
We  cite  the  House  disapproval  of  the  so- 
called  D.C.  Sex  Reform  Act  of  1980  which 
the  House  overwhelmingly  disapproved 
after  we  initiated  action  against  it. 

We  remind  the  House  and  Senate  that  the 
experiences  of  the  Continental  Congress 
with  the  threat  from  armed  military  person- 
nel influenced  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  exclude  the  President  and  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  from  any  role  whatsoever  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  purpose  of 
the  "exclusive"  jurisdiction  reserved  to  Con- 
gress in  Article  I.  Section  8,  Subsection  17  is 
to  prohibit  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  even  to  be  tempted  to  intimidate  the 
Congress,  to  intrude  by  arbitrary  force  Into 
Congressional  independence  and  to  coerce 
the  Congress,  or  disregard  it,  in  arbitrary  or 
unauthorized  use  of  the  military  forces  in 
undeclared  wars  or  military  adventures  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Thus  we  are  appalled  that  the  very  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  are  most  criti- 
cal of  the  President's  apparent  desire  to  dis- 


regard the  War  Powers  Act,  intended  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  comply  with  Section 
8,  Subsection  (11)  of  Article  I,  Introduced 
these  Bills.  Forcefully,  we  stress  that  the 
"exclusive"  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  follows  immediately 
after  the  Subsections  dealing  with  war, 
armed  forces,  militia,  and  the  appointment 
of  military  officers.  Moreover,  subsection  17 
also  states  that  the  "exclusive"  Jurisdiction 
of  the  District  arises  from  the  same  consid- 
eration as  Congress's  "exclusive"  role  over 
"all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings." 

Bills  S.  1858  and  H.R.  3932  gratuitously 
and  unconstitutionally  vest  powers  in  the 
President  which  the  Constitution's  framers 
have  wisely  denied  to  the  Executive  Branch. 
These  Bills  are  a  derogation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  itself  and  an  attack  upon  its 
"exclusive"  jurisdiction  in  its  own  house. 
Moreover,  these  Bills  are  also  an  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  each  House  to  act.  or 
not  to  act,  in  all  matters  of  legislation. 

In  fact,  these  Bills  vest  in  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil powers  which  the  Congress  may  not, 
under  the  Constitution,  vest  in  any  other 
body.  By  requiring  this  cumbersome  and  un- 
constitutional means  to  set  aside  D.C.  Coun- 
cil acts,  these  Bills  unconstitutionally  di- 
minish the  powers  of  Congress  to  be  sover- 
eign in  its  own  territory. 

We  have  read  and  find  Incomprehensible 
the  "severability"  clause  in  these  Bills.  We 
are  led  to  conclude  that  the  grave  concern 
about  the  inability  of  students  to  read  In  el- 
ementary schools  should  be  applied  even 
more  to  lawyers  and  law  schools.  These  Bills 
purport  to  protect  the  constitutionality  of 
the  "Home  Rule  Act"  as  it  now  exists.  Yet, 
included  in  them  is  the  absurd  requirement 
to  "sever"  the  very  provisions  to  protect  the 
Constitution  from  any  action  of  the  Court 
regarding  these  amendments.  In  effect,  the 
Bills  propose  the  Implausible  and  absurd 
theory  that  one  can  "sever"  the  Constitu- 
tion's applicability  to  the  D.C.  Council, 
which  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  precipitous  actions  of  the 
two  responsible  committees,  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  we  do  not  have  more  time 
to  expand  on  our  arguments.  We  note  that 
in  the  House,  Representative  Dellums,  con- 
sistent with  his  authoritarian  and  oligarchic 
disregard  of  the  citizens  of  the  District,  has 
denied  and  foreclosed  any  prospect  of  our 
appearance  to  testify.  On  September  28, 
Representative  Dellums,  without  any  Hear- 
ings, is  proceeding  to  "mark  up"  this  Bill. 
This  is  consistent  with  his  anti-democratic 
practices.  We  note  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee does  not  intend  to  permit  us  to  appear  in 
person  to  testify  against  this  Bill,  which  we 
consider  unconstitutional. 

Under  instructions  from  our  Executive 
Board,  we  lodge  protests  against  these  prac- 
tices of  both  Committees.  Moreover,  we 
serve  notice  that,  if  these  amendments  pass, 
we  shall  file  suit  to  declare  the  entire 
"Home  Rule  Act"  unconstitutional  because 
well-established  Constitutional  theory, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, compels  us  in  "conscience"  to  oppose  a 
patent  violation  of  its  provisions. 

While  on  the  subject  of  our  own  rights,  we 
note  that  to  date  none  of  the  authors  of 
these  Bills,  or  its  supporters,  have  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  earlier  correspondence 
from  us  in  which  we  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  proposed  draft  of  the  con- 
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stltutlod  for  the  proposed  State  of  New  Co- 
lumbia. 1  We  would  greatly  appreciate  ac- 
knowledgement of  that  correspondence. 

We  er^phaslze  that  we  do  have  a  proper 
respect  for  the  honorable  members  of  the 
Congres*  of  the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 
expressions  we  have  used  are  not  intended 
In  any  w|ay  to  diminish  that  respect.  Howev- 
er, we  hkve  suffered  long  from  the  inatten- 
hese  two  Committees  to  our  most 
c  oncems  for  the  Constitution  and  Its 


tlon  of 
serious 
safeguaiids. 
Consetuently, 


^ the    repeated    denials    by 

these  tw  o  Committees  to  allow  us  to  appear 
have  cai  ised  us  to  decide  that.  In  the  matter 
of  this  legislation  which  affects  us  both  as 
citizens  jf  the  United  States  and  as  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  state  that  we 
must  gc  to  court  to  declare  these  amend- 
ments and,  we  fear,  the  entire  Home  Rule 
Act  unc(  institutional. 
Finally,  we  stress  that  the  Supreme 
decision  regarding  "legislative 
is  not  relevant  in  the  case  of 
of  the  President's  and  the  Execu- 


Court's 
vetoes" 
"Vetoes 


tlve  Bnnch's  actions.  Since  the  President 
has  no  Constitutional  role  in  the  DUtrict. 
the  onl  1  Constitutional  theory  which  ap- 


plies is 


"bicameralism".  In  this  case,  "bi- 
^meral  sm  '  means  that  each  House  is  free 
to  act  ai  id  concur,  or  not  to  act  or  concur,  in 
any  leg!  slation  affecting  the  District.  Thus, 
the  rigli  t  to  disapprove  of  any  legislation  by 
the  D.C.  Council  is  a  right  which  each 
House  \  as,  particularly  if  that  act  of  disap- 
proval ii ;  explicit. 

We  hi  .ve  other  arguments  which,  because 
of  the  jreclpitous  actions  of  the  Commit- 
tees, we  do  not  have  time  to  record. 


Since 


the  ful 

Houses 

cems 

qulcUy 

passed 


For 
tions  ol 


Mr. 


just 


may 

revise 

biU 

Thei 
there 
gentleman 


we  are  not  permitted  to  testify,  we 
ask  thai  the  record  eventually  sent  to  the 
floor  oflthe  House  and  the  Senate  contain 
text  of  this  letter  so  that  both 
are  aware  of  our  very  grave  con- 
iw   grave   that   we   will   proceed   as 
as  possible,  if  these  amendments  are 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Hoi  [le  Rule  Act  as  amended. 
Si icerely, 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Stephen  A.  Koczak, 

President 
J.  George  Prain. 

First  Vice  President 

Mr.  bELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  pr  jvious  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  ritad  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  ;ime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reci  insider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanijnous  consent  that  all  Members 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
passed. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  California? 
Th4"e  was  no  objection. 


RAISING  THE  RETIREMENT  AGE 

FOR  JUDGES   OF  DISTRICT   OF 

COLUMBIA  COURTS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  3655)  to  raise  the  retirement  age 
for  Superior  Court  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3655 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1502  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"70"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "74". 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  this  is  another 
straightforward  proposition  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  simply  raises  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia judges  from  70  to  74. 

I  might  add  one  other  statement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  simply  that  this  bill 
passed  the  full  Conmiittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  dissent. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  nothing  else  to 
add,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  simply  a 
straightforward  proposition  raising 
the  retirement  age  of  the  judges  from 
70  to  74.  The  bUl  passed  the  full  com- 
mittee without  dissent. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3655  is  an  antiage 
discimination  bill  which  raises  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  District 
of  Columbia  judges  from  70  to  74.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
court  leadership.  An  identical  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  aim  of  H.R.  3655  is  to  increase 
the  experience  and  maturity  of  those 
who  sit  on  the  bench  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia local  courts  by  allowing  per- 
sons who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able, 
to  serve  beyond  the  age  of  70.  Age  70 
is  an  artificial  numerical  factor  and 
does  not  reflect  intellectual  stamina  or 
the  capacity  to  serve. 

I  believe  whatever  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  measure  can  be  capsul- 
ized  by  stating  that  opponents  of  the 
measure  ask  "Why?"  Whereas  propo- 
nents ask  "Why  not?"  Asking  "why"  is 
a  fair  question,  and  I  will  leave  it  to 
those  who  may  oppose  this  measure  to 
more  fully  explain  the  reasons  for 
asking  it.  I  shall  attempt  only  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  believing  "Why 
not"  is  a  more  compelling  question. 

There  is  no  mandatory  retirement 
age  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
District  or  Federal  Governments  nor  is 
there  a  mandatory  retirement  age  in 


the  executive  branch  of  the  District  of 
Federal  Governments.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  example,  is 
not  forced  to  retire  when  he  reaches  a 
certain  age.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Federal 
judges,  including  justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

A  survey  of  the  States  reveals  that 
28  have  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
70.  while  5  States.  Iowa.  Indiana, 
Oregon.  Texas,  and  Washington  have 
a  mandatory  retirement  age  of  75.  Six 
other  States  have  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  ages  of  71  and  72.  while  the  11 
remaining  States  have  no  mandatory 
retirement  age. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  statutes 
are  antiquated  and  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  good  health  and 
life  spans  have  extended  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  Connecticut's  statute 
was  enacted  in  1818.  New  Hampshire's 
statute  became  law  in  1783. 

At  the  hearing  held  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  on  this  bill, 
statements  were  received  from  Chief 
H.  Carl  Moultrie  of  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court,  D.C.  Council  Chairman  David 
Clarke.  Council  member  Wilhelmina 
Rolark.  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil's Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
D.C.  Corporation  Counsel.  Inez  Reid. 
All  indicated  support  for  the  measure. 
In  addition,  a  panel  of  lawyers  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  testified  that 
they  personally  supported  increasing 
the  retirement  age.  The  panel  includ- 
ed John  Pickering,  chairman  of  the 
D.C.  Bar's  Court  Study  Conmiittee, 
Mr.  Rufus  King,  chairman  of  the  D.C. 
Bar's  Court  Committee.  Mr.  Iverson  O. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Washington 
Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Scheuermann,  from  the  D.C.  Council 
on  Court  Excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  not  change  the 
current  artificial  numerical  factor  and 
allow  our  experienced  and  mature 
judges,  who  just  happen  to  reach  the 
age  of  70.  to  stay  on  the  job  in  active 
status?  Why  not— if  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant budgetary  impact— do  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  we  do  in  the  Federal  judicial 
system,  aiid  allow  judges  to  serve 
beyond  the  age  of  70?  Surely  the  D.C. 
Superior  Court  of  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  is  no  more  strenuous  than  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Why  not? 

D.C.  Superior  Court  Chief  Judge  H. 
Carl  Moultrie  put  it  best  when  he  said, 
"•  •  •  intellectual  stamina  is  not  de- 
creased by  age  alone,  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  law  and  the  legal  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  applied,  demands 
experience  and  maturity." 

The  court.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  last 
place  where  discrimination  of  any  kind 
should  be  tolerated. 

EXPLANATION  OP  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  bill.  H.R.  3655.  was  mistitled  in 
that  it  referred  only  to  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  for  D.C.  Superior  Court 


Judges.  In  fact,  section  1502  of  title  II 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
covers  both  D.C.  Superior  Coiui,  and 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  judges.  The 
Intent  of  the  bill  is  to  cover  both. 

The  amendment  changes  the  title  to 
reflect  the  dual  coverage. 

D  1420 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  his  usual  fash- 
ion, has  done  a  thorough  job  of  detail- 
ing the  reasons  for  enacting  this 
legislation.  There  is  only  one  additional 
point  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  reason  we  su-e  here  today  con- 
sidering this  bill,  which  some  might 
reasonably  argue  should  be  a  local  de- 
cision, is  because  in  the  Home  Rule 
Act.  Congress  retained  absolute  au- 
thority over  changes  to  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  dealing 
with  the  D.C.  courts.  As  long  as  the 
Council  is  prohibited  from  enacting 
any  legislation  in  this  su-ea,  we  will  be 
coming  to  the  floor  with  recommended 
changes  to  the  local  judicial  system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  act  on  an- 
other matter  related  to  the  local 
courts  as  efficiently  and  quickly  as  we 
have  in  this  instance.  Just  last  week, 
this  body  approved  the  conference 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
In  that  act.  funding  is  provided  for 
seven  additional  superior  court  judges 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  case  backlog. 
However,  that  funding  is  made  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. I  look  forward  to  bringing  such 
an  authorization  measure  to  the  floor 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman,  and  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  bill, 
H.R.  3655,  is  a  technical  bill  that  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  raise  the  mandato- 
ry retirement  age  of  D.C.  judges  from 
70  to  74. 

I  had  some  reservations  about  this 
bill  when  it  was  first  introduced,  but 
these  reservations  have  been  dealt 
with  at  the  conrniittee  level  and  I  am 
now  in  support  of  the  bill.  There  are  a 
number  of  States  which  have  a  retire- 
ment age  above  70  so  this  action  is  not 
unprecedented.  I  have  a  concern  that 
judges  over  the  age  of  70  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  certain  disabilities  than  are 
younger  jurists;  but  there  is  a  conunis- 
sion  on  disability  and  tenure  that  is 
charged  with  constant  oversight  of  all 
judges'  competence. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman 
this  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a 


imanimous  vote.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bUl. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  raise  the  retirement  age  for 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  judges  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MASHANTUCKET  PEQUOT 

INDIAN   LAND   CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1499)  to  settle  certain  claims  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians,  and  ask 
for  its  inunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentle- 
man briefly  explain  what  is  Involved? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion, as  many  Members  will  recall,  a 
similar  measure  to  settle  the  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Tribe  of  Connecticut  was  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  "That  legislation  was  vetoed.  In 
the  meantime  all  interested  parties- 
including  the  administration- have 
continued  to  try  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems. S.  1499  is  the  product  of  those 
efforts.  It  is  a  measure  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties.  It  settles  the 
claims  of  the  tribe  in  return  for  cer- 
tain land  concessions  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  $900,000  from  the 
United  States— all  of  which  Is  In  the 
1984  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  bill  also  extends  Federal 
recognition  to  the  tribe.  Enswitment  of 
S.  1499  will  end  a  legal  dispute  that 
has  persisted  far  too  long.  I  hope  It  Is 
approved  and  signed  Into  law. 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  again  support  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequot  Indian  Land  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  It  was  then  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March 
22. 

S.  1499  is  the  successor  legislation  to 
S.  366  which  was  vetoed  on  April  5, 
1983  by  President  Reagan.  The  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
"the  parties  at  interest"  to  determine 
an  acceptable  solution.  S.  1499  is  the 
product  of  these  negotiations. 

The  terms  of  the  new  settlement 
are:  An  increased  contribution  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  of  some 
$200,000  worth  of  road  construction 
within  the  Pequot  Reservation.  Total 
State  contribution  is  50  percent  or 
$450,000;  submission  of  a  recognition 
petition  by  the  Pequot  Tribe  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

On  July  19,  1983.  the  administration 
testified  before  the  Senate  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  would  not  object 
to  the  enactment  of  S.  1499.  This  is 
the  third  time  this  bUl  has  been  before 
this  Chamber  and  it  must  be  approved 
with  haste.  The  bill  has  been  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  has  received  a  waiver 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Wednesday.  Senators  Weicker  and 
DoDD  have  just  passed  this  bill  under 
unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  no  more  controversial 
points  regarding  this  settlement. 

The  bill:  Provides  800  acres  of  land 
in  Ledyard.  Conn.;  establishes  $900,000 
trust  fund  to  purchase  the  lands  with 
additional  50-percent  contribution  by 
the  State  plus  20  acres  of  State  land; 
grants  the  tribe  Federal  recognition; 
authorizes  congressional  consent  and 
approval  of  prior  transfers  of  land; 
and  extinguishes  tribal  claims  for 
damages. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Baker,  for  taking  an 
Interest  In  this  settlement  and  for  ar- 
ranging for  negotiations  between  the 
Connecticut  congressional  delegation 
and  the  White  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senator 
Andrews,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  holding  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Senators  Dodd  and  Weicker  deserve 
special  appreciation  for  handling  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  Chairman 
UDAii  and  ranking  minority  member, 
Representative  Lujan  also  deserve  sin- 
cere thanks  for  helping  with  the  pas- 
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sage  of  ;his  bill  both  In  the  House  In- 
terior O  >mmlttee  and  today. 

It  is  nc  y  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
assist  tlie  State  of  Connecticut  in  a 
final  reiwlution  of  this  land  claim  by 
support  ng  S.  1499. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  this  leg- 
islation does  have  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  all  other  parties 
affected  by  the  Pequot  claims.  Al- 
though] the  compromise  that  it  con- 
tains is  the  work  of  many  people,  I 
think  id  is  appropriate  to  mention  in 
particul^u-  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
gentlem(an  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Gbjden^on).  He  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of!  the  Connecticut  delegation 
have  do^ie  yeoman  work  in  getting  this 
settlement  before  the  Congress.  I  join 
with  th^m  in  urging  the  House  to  ap- 
prove Si  1499. 

Mr.  IJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  licCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw mJ  reservation  of  objection. 

SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  o3Jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleir  an  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follow: 

S.  1499 

Be  it  e.  nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represet  tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  maj  be  cited  as  the  "Mashan tucket 
Pequot  ^jdian  Claims  Settlement  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 


The  Congress  finds  that— 

th  TC   is   pending   before   the   United 

IJistrict   Court   for   the  District   of 

,^_,  a  civil  action  entitled  "Western 

Tribe  of  Indians  against  Holdridge 

Incorporated,  et  al..  Civil  Action 

H76-193  (D.  Conn.),"  which  in- 

claims  to  certain  public  and 

ands  within  the  town  of  Ledyard, 
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pendency    of    this    lawsuit    has 
cloud  on  the  titles  to  much  of  the 
town  of  Ledyard.  including  lamds 
inv(ilved  in  the  lawsuit,  which  has  re- 
severe  economic  hardships  for  the 
of  the  town: 

Congress  shares  with  the  State  of 
_.  and  the  parties  to  the  lawsuit  a 
remove  all  clouds  on  titles  result- 
such  Indian  land  claims: 
parties  to  the  lawsuit  and  others 
in  the  settlement  of  Indian  land 
ndthin   the   State   of   Conncecticut 
retched  an  agreement  which  requires 
_._  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
United  States  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
Connecticut: 
Western  Pequot  Tribe,  as  repre- 
of  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
the   Mashantucket   Pequot  Tribal 
is  the  sole  successor  in  interest  to 
abotiginal  entity  generally  known  as  the 
Pequot    Tribe    which    years    ago 
aboriginal  title  to  certain  lands  in 
of  Conecticut;  and 
State  of  Connecticut  is  contribut- 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State 
to  fuUfUl  this  Act.  The  State 
Corhecticut   will    construct    and    repair 
Sictions  of  paved  or  gravel  roadways 
the  reservation  of   the  Tribe.  The 
Connecticut  has  provided  special 
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services  to  the  members  of  the  Western 
Pequot  Tribe  residing  within  its  borders. 
The  United  States  has  provided  few,  if  any, 
special  services  to  the  Western  Pequot  Tribe 
and  has  denied  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
or  responsibility  for  said  Tribe.  In  view  of 
the  provision  of  land  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  provision  of  paved  roadways  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  provisions 
of  special  services  by  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut without  being  required  to  do  so  by  Fed- 
eral law,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  State  of  Connecticut  not  be  required  to 
otherwise  contribute  directly  to  this  claims 
settlement. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Tribe"  means  the  Mashan- 
tucket  Pequot  Tribe  (also  known  as  the 
Western  Pequot  Tribe)  as  identified  by 
chapter  832  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  and  all  its  predecssors  and  succes- 
sors In  interest.  The  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribe  is  represented,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  by  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Tribal  Council. 

(2)  The  term  "land  or  natural  resources" 
means  any  real  property  or  natural  re- 
sources, or  any  interest  in  or  right  involving 
any  real  property  or  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  minerals  and 
mineral  rights,  timber  and  timber  rights, 
water  and  water  rights,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  rights. 

(3)  The  term  "private  settlement  lands" 
means— 

(A)  the  eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  privately  held  land  which  are  identified 
by  a  red  outine  on  a  map  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  the  lands  known  as  the  Cedar  Swamp 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Reservation  as  it  exists  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  certified  copy  of  said 
map. 

(4)  The  term  "settlement  lands"  means— 

(A)  the  lands  described  in  sections  2(a) 
and  3  of  the  Act  To  Implement  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  Claims  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  on  June  9.  1982,  and 

(B)  the  private  settlement  lands. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  "transfer"  means  any  trajis- 
action  involving,  or  any  transaction  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  effect,  a  change  in  title 
to  or  control  of  any  land  or  natural  re- 
sources, and  any  act,  event,  or  circumstance 
that  resulted  In  a  change  in  title  to,  posses- 
sion of,  dominion  over,  or  control  of  land  or 
natural  resources.  Including  any  sale,  grant, 
lease,  allotment,  partition,  or  conveyance, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  treaty,  compact,  or 
statute  of  a  State  or  otherwise. 

(7)  The  term  "reservation"  means  the  ex- 
isting reservation  of  the  Tribe  as  defined  by 
chapter  824  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  and  any  settlement  lands  taken  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Tribe. 

APPROVAL  OF  PRIOR  TRANSFERS:  EXTINGUISH- 
MENT OF  ABORIGINAL  TITLES  AND  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  transfer  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  from,  by,  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Tribe  or  any  of  its  members  of  land 
or  natural  resources  located  anywhere 
within  the  United  States,  and  any  transfer 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


from,  by.  or  on  behalf  of  any  Indian,  Indian 
nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  land  or 
natural  resources  located  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  without  limitation 
the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1970,  Act 
of  July  22,  1970  (ch.  33,  sec.  4,  1  Stat.  137, 
138).  and  all  amendments  thereto  and  all 
subsequent  reenactments  and  versions 
thereof,  and  Congress  hereby  does  approve 
and  ratify  any  such  transfer  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  said  transfer. 

(b)  By  virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources effected  by  subsection  (a),  any  ab- 
original title  held  by  the  Tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  Tribe,  or  any  other  Indian, 
Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians, 
to  any  land  or  natural  resources  the  trans- 
fer of  which  was  approved  and  ratified  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  regarded  as  extin- 
guished as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

(c)  By  virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources effected  by  this  section,  or  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  aboriginal  title  effected 
thereby,  any  claim  (including  any  clsum  for 
damages  for  trespass  or  for  use  and  occu- 
pancy) by,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  Tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  Tribe  or  by  any  other 
Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  In- 
dians, against  the  United  States,  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  or  any  other  person 
which  is  based  on— 

(1)  any  interest  in  or  right  Involving  any 
land  or  natural  resources  the  transfer  of 
which  was  approved  and  ratified  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  or 

(2)  any  aboriginal  title  to  land  or  natural 
resources  the  extinguishment  of  which  was 
effected  by  subsection  (b), 

shall  be  regarded  as  extinguished  as  of  the 
date  of  any  such  transfer. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  eliminate  the  personal 
claim  of  any  individual  Indian  (except  for 
Federal  common  law  fraud  claim)  which  is 
pursued  under  any  law  of  general  applicabil- 
ity that  protects  non-Indians  as  well  as  Indi- 
ans. 

(e)(1)  This  section -^hall  take  effect  upon 
the  appropriation  of  $900,000  as  authorized 
under  section  5(e)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of 
such  appropriation  in  the  Federal  Register 
when  the  funds  are  deposited  in  the  f»ind 
established  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

J4ASHANTUCKET  PEQUOT  SETTLEMENT  FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Settle- 
ment Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  "Fund".  The  Fund  shall  be 
held  In  trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Tribe  and  administered  In  tu;cord- 
ance  with  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  expend,  at  the  request  of  the  tribe, 
the  Fimd  together  with  any  and  all  income 
accruing  to  such  Fund  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection 

(2)  Not  less  than  $600,000  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  until  January  1,  1985,  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  private 
settlement  lands.  Subsequent  to  January  1, 
1985.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  an  amount  less  than 
$600,000  has  been  expended  to  acquire  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  and  shall  make  that 
amount  available  to  the  Tribe  to  be  used  in 


accordance  with  the  ecomomlc  development 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  disburse  all  or 
part  of  the  Fund  together  with  any  and  all 
income  accruing  to  such  Fund  (excepting 
the  amount  reserved  In  paragraph  (2))  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Tribe. 

(B)  The  Tribe  shall  submit  an  economic 
development  plan  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan  within 
sixty  days  of  its  submission  if  he  finds  that 
it  is  reasonably  related  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Tribe.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  approve  such  plan,  he  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  decision,  set  forth  In  writing  and 
with  particularity,  the  reasons  for  his  disap- 
proved. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  agree  to  terms 
which  provide  for  the  Investment  of  the 
Fund  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
first  section  of  the  act  of  June  24,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1037),  unless  the  tribe  first  submits  a 
specific  waiver  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  any  loss  which  may  result 
from  such  an  Investment. 

(D)  The  Tribe  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  alter  the  economic  develop- 
ment plan  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  part 
of  the  Fund  be  distributed  to  any  member 
of  the  tribe  unless  pursuant  to  the  economic 
development  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  As  the  Fund  or  any  portion  thereof  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Tribe  or  its  members  with  respect  to  the 
sums  paid,  any  subsequent  expenditures  of 
these  sums,  or  any  property  other  than  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  or  services  pruchased 
with  thse  sums. 

(6)  Until  the  Tribe  has  submitted  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  terms  of  the  use 
of  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the 
terms  for  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  Fund  as  to  which  there  is  no  agree- 
ment. 

(7)  Lands  or  natural  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located 
within  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe. 

(8)  Land  or  natural  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located  out- 
side of  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  In 
fee  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  no  further 
trust  responsibility  with  respect  to  such 
land  and  natural  resources.  Such  land  and 
natural  resources  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
restriction  against  alienation  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888  (25 
Stat.  357,  chapter  728),  as  amended,  and  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1421,  chapter  307),  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  land  or  natural  resources  under 
this  section  from  the  ostensible  owner  of 
the  land  or  natural  resources  only  if  the 
Secretary  and  the  ostensible  owner  of  the 
land  or  natural  resources  have  agreed  upon 
the  identity  of  the  land  or  natural  resources 
to  be  sold  and  upon  the  purchase  price  and 
other  terms  of  sale.  Subject  to  the  agree- 
ment required  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  may  Institute  condemnation 
proceedings  in  order  to  perfect  title,  satis- 
factory to  the  Attorney  General,  in  the 
United  States  and  condemn  interests  ad- 
verse to  the  ostensible  owner. 


(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subtitle  A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  transfer 
of  private  settlement  lands  to  which  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  In- 
voluntary conversion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  expend  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribe  any  sums  deposited  in 
the  F\md  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  and  until  he  finds 
that  authorized  officials  of  the  Tribe  have 
executed  appropriate  documents  relinquish- 
ing all  claims  to  the  extent  provided  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  10  of  this  Act.  including  stipula- 
tions to  the  final  judicial  dismissal  with 
prejudice  of  its  claims. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$900,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  RESERVATION 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
lating to  a  special  election  in  section  406  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (82  Stat.  80:  25 
U.S.C.  1326),  the  reservation  of  the  Tribe  is 
declared  to  be  Indian  country  subject  to 
State  jurisdiction  to  the  maximum  extent 
provided  in  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS:  FEDERAL  COURT 

juRiSDicrrioN 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  drawn  into  question  In  any 
action  unless  such  question  has  been  raised 
in— 

(1)  a  pleading  contained  in  a  complaint 
filed  before  the  end  of  the  one-hundred- 
and-elghty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  an  answer  contained  in  a  reply  to  a 
complaint  before  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  Is 
drawn  into  question  is  vested  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut. 

(c)  Any  action  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies and  which  Is  brought  In  the  court  of 
any  State  may  be  removed  by  the  defendant 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  jurisdictional  act.  to  confer  juris- 
diction to  sue,  or  to  grant  Implied  consent  to 
any  Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band 
of  Indians  to  sue  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  officers  with  respect  to  the  claims  ex- 
tinguished by  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

RESTRICTION  AGAINST  ALIENATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  lands 
within  the  reservation  which  are  held  In 
trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tribe  or  which  are  subject  to  a  Federal  re- 
straint against  alienation  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Indian  lands,  including  section 
2116  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  177). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Tribe  may  lease  lands  for  any  term  of  years 
to  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Housing  Au- 
thority, or  any  successor  in  interest  to  such 
Authority. 

extension  of  federal  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRIVILEGES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  Federal  recognition  Is  ex- 
tended to  the  Tribe.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  of  general  application 
to  Indians  or  Indian  nations,  tribes  or  bands 
of  Indians  which  are  not  Inconsistent  with 


any  specific  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  Tribe. 

(b)  The  Tribe  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  its  organic  governing  document 
and  any  amendments  thereto.  Such  Instru- 
ment must  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  to  Implement  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  Claim  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  June  9,  1982. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Tribe  and  members  of  the  Tribe 
shall  be  eligible  for  all  Federal  services  and 
benefits  furnished  to  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

OTHER  CLAIMS  DISCHARGED  BY  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  general 
discharge  and  release  of  all  obligations  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  all  of  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  agencies,  departments,  and 
all  of  the  officers  or  employees  thereof  aris- 
ing from  any  treaty  or  agreement  with,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  or  the  United  States 
as  trustee  therefor. 

INSEPARABILITY 

Sec  U.  In  the  event  that  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid,  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  entire  Act  be  In- 
validated. In  the  event  that  any  other  sec- 
tion or  provision  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  remain- 
ing sections  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  full 
force  and  effect. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    PARK    SYSTEM    PRO- 
TECTION       AND        RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  298  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of   the  bill,   H.R. 
2379. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2379)  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
October  3,  1983.  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 
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Pursui  nt  to  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  teict  of  H.R.  2379  Is  as  follows: 
H.R. 2379 
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Be  it 

iepren 

America 


RepreaentUives 


eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United   States    of 
t^  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Tmi 
Sicnoi^  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a£  the 
"Natlonali  Park  System  Protection  and  Re- 
sources Management  Act  of  1983". 

FIirDIWGS 

Sec.  2.  "ihe  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  inatural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  national  park  system  embrace  unique, 
superlatli^c  and  nationally  significant  re- 
sources, qonstltute  a  major  source  of  pride, 
Insplratioh,  and  enjoyment  for  the  people  of 
the  Unit*  SUtes,  and  have  gained  Interna- 
tional recognition  and  acclaim; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed 
Its  Intentions,  in  both  generic  and  specific 
statute  ajd  by  other  means,  that  the  natu- 
ral and  (Jultural  resources  of  the  national 
park  systim  be  accorded  the  highest  degree 
of  protection; 

(3)  many  of  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sourc^4f  the  national  park  system  are 
being  degraded  or  threatened  with  degrada- 
tion; and T 

(4)  no  comprehensive  process  exists  for 
the  gathering  of  data,  the  identification, 
analysis,  and  documentation  of  trends,  and 
the  identification  of  problems  regarding  the 
conditiort  of  the  national  park  system's  nat- 
ural and  tultural  resources,  and  for  the  de- 
velopmert  of  a  program  to  prevent  and  re- 
verse th(  degradation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  national  park 
system. 

PURPOSE  AND  POUCY 

Sec.  3.  ta  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  <f  August  25,  1916  (39  SUt.  535:  16 
U.S.C.  X- 1),  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  con  tinue  to  be  national  policy,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  high  degree  of  protection  and 
preserval  ion  of  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources ^  Ithln  the  national  park  system  for 
the  bene  it  of  the  public,  and  to  provide  for 
the  interplay  of  the  forces  and  processes  of 
natural  geological  change  and  ecological 
succession  in  perpetuity  (except  for  loca- 
tions of  levelopment  or  where  the  historic 
scene  is  to  l)e  stabilized  and  depicted  at  a 
particular  static  point  in  time).  In  further- 
ance of  that  purpose  and  policy,  it  is  the 
specific  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  deve  opment  of  comprehensive  manage- 
ment programs,  and  planning  and  decision- 
making Processes  which  will— 

(1)  identify  damage,  threats,  and  problems 
af fectlnt  the  natural  and  cultiiral  resources 
of  the  ni  tlonal  park  system,  and 

(2)  pre  vide  for  the  implementation  of  ac- 
tions wl  ich  will  prevent  and  reverse  such 
adverse  orces  so  as  to  maximize  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitue  a  change  in  the  more  specific 
purpose*  or  provisions  of  the  various  Acts 
establistting  the  individual  units  of  the  na- 
tional p^k  system. 

STATE  OF  THE  PARKS  REPORT 

Sec.  4 J  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  a  continuing  program  of  data  col- 
lection, research,  monitoring,  analysis  and 
docume  itatlon  as  to  conditions,  factors  and 


forces  which  are  degrading,  or  threatening 
to  degrade,  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  national  park  system  and 
shall  prepare  a  biennial  "State  of  the 
Parks"  report.  Such  report  shall  constitute 
documenUtlon  of  the  condition  of  park  re- 
sources. Including  problems  related  to  their 
degradation  and  solutions  to  such  problems. 
The  report  shall  correlate  to  a  fiscal  year 
base  and  shall  be  transmitted  by  January  1. 
1985  (and  by  January  1  of  each  odd  num- 
bered year  thereafter),  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  referral  to  and 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Successive  re- 
ports shall  update  previous  submissions. 
Each  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument. The  report  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  major  com- 
ponents: ^  , 
(Da  brief  description,  for  each  individual 
unit  of  the  national  park  system,  of— 

(A)  the  past,  current,  and  projected  condi- 
tion of  the  unit's  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources: 

(B)  the  Impact  from  identified  factors  and 
forces,  ranked  in  order  of  priority,  emanat- 
ing from  both  inside  and  ouUide  the  unit, 
which  damage  or  threaten  to  damage  the 
welfare  and  Integrity  of  the  unit's  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  with  identification 
of  the  trends  and  the  severity  of  impact  of 
such  factors  and  forces; 

(C)  ongoing  and  planned  protection  and 
management  actions.  Including  specific  re- 
search programs,  with  regard  to  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(D)  the  accomplishments  and  results  of 
the  actions  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
systemwlde  efforts  to  address  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
which  assessment  shall  include  a  list  of  all 
personnel  positions  system  wide  (given  ac- 
cording to  pay  grade,  location,  and  profes- 
sional expertise  of  the  Incumbent)  assigned 
50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  time  to  direct 
resource  protection,  resource  management 
activities  or  research,  and  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  these  per- 
sonnel in  meeting  resource  management  ob- 
jectives; 

(3)  a  detailed  and  specific  discussion,  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, of  continuing,  newly  implemented 
and/or  recommended  systemwide  policies, 
plans,  programs,  actlora.  commitments,  and 
accomplishments  for  both  the  direct  man- 
agement actions  and  the  research  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reversal  of  factors  and 
forces  which  are  altering  or  damaging,  or 
threatening  to  alter  or  damage,  the  welfare 
and  integrity  of  natural  and  cultural  park 
resources,  which  discussion  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

(A)  management  policies,  directions,  and 
priorities; 

(B)  accomplishments  in  and  progress 
toward  resolving  specific  problems  described 
in  the  current  and  the  previous  State  of  the 
Parks  report; 

(C)  continuing  research  projects; 

(D)  new  administration  and  research  pro- 
posals for  park  protection  and  resource 
management  programs: 

(E)  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  funding 
required  for  the  following  two  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  both  the  continuing  and  the  new 
management  actions  and  research  pro- 
grams; 


(F)  legal  authority  available  for  address- 
ing damage  and  threats  emanating  from 
outside  unit  boundaries,  the  effectiveness  of 
that  authority  in  preventing  damage  to  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  sugges- 
tions for  new  authority  which  may  promote 
resource  protection:  and 

(G)  the  progress  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  this  Act: 

(4)  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  past 
and  present  congressional  appropriations  in 
addressing  protection  and  resource  mantige- 
ment  programs;  and 

(5)  a  determination  and  explanation  of 
funding  needs  for  fulfilling  the  mandates  of 
this  section. 

(b)  In  the  preparation  of  the  State  of  the 
Parks  report,  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  solicit  public 
Involvement.  A  preliminary  draft  of  the 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  for  review  and 
comment  no  less  than  three  months  before 
the  final  report  Is  due  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.  Notice  of  the  availability  of  such 
draft  for  public  review  and  comment  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  A 
summary  of  public  comments  received  shall 
be  transmitted  with  the  State  of  the  Parks 
report. 

SIGNIFICANT  resource  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  identify  and 
establish  priorities  among  at  least  the  fifty 
most  critical  natural  and  the  fifty  most  crit- 
ical cultural  resource  problems  or  threats 
within  the  national  park  system  and  shall 
prepare  a  detailed  analysis  of  such  problems 
or  threats  (with  an  estimate  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems or  threats).  Such  analysis  shall  be 
made  annually  and  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
on  the  same  date  as  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  to  the  Congress. 

SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  contract  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  conduct  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources inventories  and  research  directed  to 
the  problems  of  and  the  solutions  for  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resource  problems  within 
the  national  park  system. 

(b)  The  plan  required  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  simultaneously  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Three  months  and  six  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
progress  in  the  consummation  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  the  development  of  such  a  plan. 

(c)  Funding  for  such  plan  shall  derive 
from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

RESOURCE  BIANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  Resource  management  plans  for 
each  unit  of  the  national  park  system,  in- 
cluding areas  within  the  national  capital 
region,  shall  be  prepared  and  updated  no 
less  frequently  than  every  two  years.  Such 
plans  shall  address  both  natural  and  cultur- 
al resources  of  the  park  units  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to— 

(Da  historical  overview  of  the  past  com- 
position, treatment,  and  condition  of  the  re- 
sources; 
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(2)  a  statement  of  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives for  the  management  and  preservation 
of  the  Individual  and  collective  components 
of  the  resource  base: 

(3)  an  Inventory  of  significant  resources 
and  their  current  condition,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  acceptable  scientific  baseline 
data  collection  methods; 

(4)  an  identification  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  emanating  from  sources  both 
inside  and  outside  park  unit  boundaries,  as- 
sociated with  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  resources: 

(5)  a  comprehensive,  detailed  program  of 
proposed  actions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
reverse  the  degradation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  park.  Including  a 
proposed  schedule  of  actions  to  be  initiated 
and  the  estimated  costs  to  complete  such  ac- 
tions; and 

(6)  a  brief  summary  of  accomplishments 
in  resolving  resource  problems  Identified 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection. 

General  management  and  other  relevant 
plans  developed  for  each  park  unit  shall  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  park 
unit's  resource  management  plan,  and  the 
resource  management  plan  shall  be  used  to 
provide  data  for  the  State  of  the  Parks 
report.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  National  Park  Service  setting 
forth  procedures  whereby  the  development 
of  general  management  plans  and  resource 
management  plans  shall  be  coordinated 
with  other  affected  Federal  agencies.  States, 
and  local  governments. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION  REVIEW 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
review  of  the  current  land  classification 
system  for  the  preservation  and  use  of  lands 
within  national  park  system  units,  and  shall 
adopt  such  revisions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  the  protection  of  park  resources, 
appropriately  balanced  with  the  use  and  ap- 
preciation of  those  resources  by  visitors. 
Such  review  shall  Include  the  development 
of  a  new  classification  for  maximum  re- 
source protection  where  restricted  use  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  sensitive  ecosystems 
and  cultural  resources  or  areas  of  special 
value  for  research,  scientific,  or  related  pur- 
poses. The  review  mandated  by  this  section 
shall  be  completed  and  the  results  adopted 
by  January  1,  1985. 

INTERNATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AREAS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Those  park  units  accorded  the 
designation  of  "biosphere  reserve"  or  "world 
heritage  site"  shall  receive  priority  atten- 
tion and  consideration  for  prompt,  height- 
ened resource  data  collection,  monitoring, 
and  resource  protection  efforts.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  document,  setting  forth 
such  policies  and  guidelines  as  are  appropri- 
ate to  achieve  these  objectives,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  draft  form  In  the  Federal  Register 
no  later  than  January  1,  1985  for  public 
comment,  and  published  in  final  form  no 
later  than  April  30,  1985.  Such  document 
shall  be  revised  subsequently  as  appropri- 
ate. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
with  respect  to  any  International  park  locat- 
ed within  the  United  States  and  any  adja- 
cent nation  which  has  been  recognized  and 
designated  as  a  Biosphere  Reserve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  international  conserva- 
tion community,  the  responsible  park  man- 
agement officials  of  the  United  States  and 
such  nation.  In  conjunction  with  appropri- 
ate legislative  and  parliamentary  officials, 
establish  means  and  methods  of  ensuring 
that  the  integrity  of  such  Biosphere  Re- 


serve is  maintained,  and  the  collective  at- 
tributes for  which  it  was  so  recognized  and 
designated  are  accorded  the  highest  practi- 
cable degree  of  continuing  protection. 

PUBLIC  LAND  BIANAGEMENT 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are 
within  any  unit  of  the  national  park  system, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  vested 
with  any  authority  to— 

( 1 )  issue  any  lease: 

(2)  authorize  or  permit  any  use.  occupan- 
cy, or  development  of  such  areas; 

(3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  waters  or  Interests  therein  or  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  timber  or  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  located  on  or  under 
such  areas, 

he  may  exercise  such  authority  only  after 
he  has  determined  that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  values  for  which  such  national 
park  system  unit  was  established  (Including 
the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources). Such  determination  shall  be  made 
only  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record.  The  process  for  col- 
lecting needed  information  and  evaluation 
thereof  for  this  section  or  section  11  may  be 
integrated  with  such  planning  and  decision- 
making processes  as  are  required  by  other 
law.  except  that  the  determination  of  the 
effect  upon  park  resources  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate document  or  a  separate  chapter  within 
a  document  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  head  of  any  other  Feder- 
al agency  or  Instrumentality  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  this  section  or  section  11. 

(b)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  where  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
any  authority  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  such  authority 
only  after  he  has  determined  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  national  park  system  unit  was  estab- 
lished: except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  any  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
values  for  which  the  national  park  system 
unit  was  established  are  clearly  of  lesser  Im- 
portance than  the  public  Interest  value  of 
the  proposed  action;  and 

(2)  the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  825:  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  la-7),  and  specific  provisions  of  law 
which  established  the  affected  national 
park  system  unit, 

he  may  exercise  such  authority.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  record  of  such  deci- 
sion In  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit 
copies  of  such  decision  documents  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Secretary  shall  not  Imple- 
ment such  decisions  until  thirty  legislative 
days  after  such  transmittal. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Inland 
waters  except  those  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

Sec  U.  (a)  Each  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  within  or  adjacent  to  any 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  undertake  to  Insure 
that  those  activities  will  not  significantly 
degrade  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  or 
values  for  which  the  unit  was  established. 


Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  In  any  court 
of  law. 

(b)  During  the  normal  procedure  utilized 
by  any  Federal  agency  in  deciding  to  under- 
take or  approve  any  Federal  action  (except 
such  actions  as  may  t>e  required  for  mainte- 
nance or  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc- 
tures or  facilities)  on  areas  within  or  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  the  agency  head  (or  the  Secretary 
as  determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section),  shall  consider  whether  such 
action  may  degrade  or  threaten  the  natural 
or  cultural  resources  of  any  such  unit,  and  if 
the  head  of  such  agency  finds  that  such 
action  may  have  such  an  effect,  he  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  in  writing.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  action,  the  pro- 
posed agency's  views  as  to  the  potential 
short  and  long  term  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  park  unit's  resources,  and  any 
measures  proposed  by  the  agency  to  prevent 
or  minimize  adverse  effects  on  such  park 
unit's  resources. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  In  writing 
with  regard  to  the  foreseeable  Impact  on 
park  resources  of  such  proposed  FedersJ 
action  and  shall  include  recommendations 
for  any  changes  in  the  proposed  Federal 
action  needed  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on 
park  resources.  Such  response  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  proposing  Federal  agency 
within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion required  by  subsection  (b).  The  re- 
sponse by  the  Secretary  shall  include  (as  an 
attachment)  the  views  of  professional  per- 
sonnel within  the  National  Park  Service 
whose  expertise  is  relevant  to  the  Issue  of 
the  Impact  of  such  proposed  action  on  park 
resources. 

(d)  In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  not  been  notified  of  a  Federal  agency's 
proposed  action  and  on  his  own  determina- 
tion finds  that  such  action  may  threaten 
the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  any  unit 
of  the  national  park  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  In  writing.  Upon  such  notification  by 
the  Secretary,  such  agency  head  shall 
promptly  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  In- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (b),  and 
any  other  relevant  information  In  the  pos- 
session of  such  agency  If  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  and  such  notification  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
thereby  invoke  the  other  relevant  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fully  consider  any 
adopted  city,  county.  State,  or  Federal  com- 
prehensive development  plans  or  elements 
thereof  and  shall,  if  requested  by  the  affect- 
ed governmental  unit,  hold  a  public  hearing 
prior  to  responding  to  the  Federal  agency  if 
such  response  to  the  proposed  action  is  to 
be  negative.  The  hearings  are  to  be  held  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  action  or 
project  after  notification  of  the  affected 
local  government  unit. 

(f)(1)(A)  In  all  cases  where  the  proposed 
Federal  action  would  occur  upon  federally 
owned  lands  or  waters  within  the  author- 
ized boundary  of  a  national  park  system 
unit,  the  proposing  Federal  agency  shall 
comply  fully  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(B)  In  all  cases  where  the  proposed  Feder- 
al action  would  occur  upon  areas  not  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  the  au- 
thorized boundary  of  a  national  park  system 
unit,  the  proposing  Federal  agency  shall 
fully  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  and  shall  comply  with  such  rec- 
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ommend&ilons,  unless  the  head  of  such 
agency,  aiter  consideration  of  applicable 
law,  Including  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39 
SUt.  535:i  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  and  the  Act  of 
August  lai  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  lb-7)  finds  that  the  public  Interest 
in  the  proposed  action  Is  greater  than  the 
public  In^rest  in  avoiding  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  affected  national  park  system  unit. 
The  propping  Federal  agency  shall,  upon 
such  det€»Tnination  publish  the  record  of 
decision  li  the  Federal  Register  and  notify, 
in  writing]  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  StAtes  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
SUtes  Ho  ise  of  Representatives  of  such  de- 
cUlons,  tnduding  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
shall  not  1  mplement  the  proposed  action  for 
thirty  legi  slative  days  after  the  date  of  such 
transmits  l1. 

(2)  In  BJiy  case  where  the  proposed  Feder- 
al action  involves  areas  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  of  a  national  park  system  unit, 
the  prop<ising  Federal  agency  shall  fully 
consider  [the  recommendations  contained 
within  the  response  from  the  Secretary. 
The  propping  Federal  agency  shall  trans- 
mit the  details  of  the  planned  final  course 
of  action  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  imple- 
menting fuch  action.  In  any  Instance  in 
which  th^re  is  substantial  disagreement  be- 
tween the  proposing  agency's  course  of 
action  an(  I  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
to  the  agency,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
ten  days)  of  receipt  of  the  agency's  planned 
final  cour  se  of  action,  notify.  In  writing,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources ol  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Thi  proposing  Federal  agency  may 
proceed  ^rlth  the  proposed  final  course  of 
action  at  the  time  of  transmittal  to  the  Sec- 
retary, CLcept  that  if  the  proposed  final 
course  of  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations  of  the  Secretary,  the  pro- 
posed fin  il  course  of  action  shall  not  be  im- 
plementel  for  thirty  legislative  days  after 
the  date  '  )f  such  transmittal  to  the  commit- 
tees of  C<  ngress  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

SCDt6nC6. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  promptly 
(but  in  al  cases  within  ten  days)  In  the  Fed- 
eral Regii  ter  a  notice  of — 

(1)  receipt  of  any  proposed  Federal  action. 
Including  a  summary  of  the  key  components 
of  the  proposal  and  the  location  and  avail- 
ability of  supi>orting  documents,  and 

(2)  not  ce  of  the  response  made  by  the 
Secretari  to  the  proposing  agency.  Includ- 
ing all  re  :ommendations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(h)  Th  t  following  Federal  actions  which 
constitut;  a  major  and  necessary  compo- 
nent of  an  emergency  action  shall  be 
exempt  f  -om  the  provisions  of  this  section— 

( 1 )  tho(  e  necessary  for  safeguarding  of  life 
and  prop  ;rty; 

(2)  these  necessary  to  respond  to  a  de- 
clared St)  .te  of  disaster;  and 

(3)  thoiie  necessary  to  respond  to  an  immi- 
nent thn  at  to  national  security. 

(1)  An;  action  under  this  Act  must  be 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  national  park 
system  unit  concerned  is  located,  and  such 
court  shi  ai  have  jurisdiction  to  provide  any 
appropriate  relief. 

TBCHNlCAl.  ASSISTAMCE,  COOPERATION.  AND 
PLANNING 


Sec.  I2I  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  co- 
operate prtth,  and  is  authorized  to  provide 


technical  assUtance  to,  any  governmental 
unit  within  or  adjacent  to  the  units  of  the 
national  park  system  where  the  results  of 
such  cooperation  and  assistance  would 
likely  benefit  the  protection  of  park  re- 
sources. There  shall  be  initiated,  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  each  unit  of  the  national 
park  system,  an  effort  to  work  cooperatively 
with  all  governmental  agencies  and  other 
entitles  having  Influence  or  control  over 
lands,  resources,  tuid  activities  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  park  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  mutually 
compatible  land  use  or  management  plans 
or  policies  for  the  general  area. 

(b)  Those  personnel  assigned  to  provide 
assistance  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  employees  of  the  National  Park  Service 
knowledgeable  about  the  affected  unit  of 
the  national  park  system  and  the  resources 
that  unit  was  authorized  to  protect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  for  the 
purposes  described  In  subsection  (a).  Such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  unit  of  local  government.  The 
Secretary  shall  develop  criteria  for  the 
awarding  of  grants,  with  such  criteria  to  In- 
clude priority  for  awards  which  will  afford 
the  greatest  increased  degree  of  protection 
to  critically  degraded  or  threatened  park  re- 
sources. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $750,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  appropriated,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  less  than  two  park 
units  in  addition  to  all  "biosphere  reserves" 
and  "world  heritage  sites",  for  each  admin- 
istrative region  of  the  national  park  system 
shall  have  Initiated  the  effort  described  in 
subsection  (a).  No  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  unit 
within  the  national  park  system  shall  have 
initiated  such  an  effort. 

(f)  In  no  more  than  two  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assure  that  each  unit,  or  each 
regional  office  for  the  region  in  which  a 
unit  is  located,  has  on  its  staff  at  least  one 
person  who  is  trained  and  knowledgeable  in 
matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  whose  principal  duty  It  shall  be 
to  coordinate  the  activities  which  are  relat- 
ed to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  initiate,  within  no  more  than 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  training  program  for  park  personnel 
in  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  13.  By  January  1.  1984,  the  Secretary 
shall  Initiate  and  shall  continue  to  develop, 
a  public  information  program  designed  to 
inform  park  visitors  and  the  public  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  protection  of  park 
resources  and  the  solutions  being  Imple- 
mented to  address  those  problems.  Educa- 
tional information  of  this  nature  shall  be 
made  available  to  youth  groups  and  to  edu- 
cational institutions. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  and 
continually  take  actions  to  assure  that  the 
staffing  of  the  National  Park  Service  pro- 
vides for  an  adequate  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  personnel  with  sufficient  scientific 
and  professional  knowledge  and  expertise  to 


provide  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  the  natural  and  cultural  resources.  Scien- 
tific research  shall  be  directed  to  the  re- 
source protection  and  management  needs  of 
the  park  system  unite.  Programs,  guidelines, 
and  standards  for  the  following  shall  l)e 
under  development  by  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  and  completed  no  later  than 
January  1.  1985: 

(1)  employee  training  programs  in  re- 
source protection  and  resource  manage- 
ment; 

(2)  performance  standards  for  all  employ- 
ees as  related  to  resource  protection  and  re- 
source management; 

(3)  qualification  criteria  related  to  re- 
source protection  and  resource  management 
for  positions  to  be  filled  by  new  employees; 
and 

(4)  career  ladders  for  employees  specializ- 
ing in  resource  protection  and  resource 
management,  with  equitable  promotion  op- 
portunities for  advancement  into  mid-level 
and  senior  general  management  positions. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  12(b)  of  the  Act  of  August 
18.  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  la-7)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence: 
"Each  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed,  revised 
and  approved  no  less  frequently  than  every 
ten  years  or  it  shall  cease  to  constitute  an 
officially  approved  plan.  All  plans  not  fully 
addressing  all  of  the  following  elemente  on 
January  1.  1984.  shall  be  revised  and  ap- 
proved to  so  address  all  such  elemente  by  no 
later  than  January  1,  1988.". 


DONATIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  the  case  of  real  property  lo- 
cated adjacent  to.  or  within  or  in  the  near 
vicinity  of,  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  if— 

(1)  the  owner  of  any  interest  in  such  prop- 
erty desires— 

(A)  to  make  a  contribution  of  such  inter- 
est to  any  person,  and 

(B)  to  have  such  contribution  qualify  as  a 
charitable  contribution  under  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  deduction  for  charitable,  etc.,  contribu- 
tions and  gifte).  and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  determines  that  the  contribution  of 
such  Interest  to  such  person  will  protect  or 
enhance  the  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
shall,  upon  such  owner's  written  request, 
promptly  take  appropriate  steps  to  assist 
the  owner  in  satisfying  the  requiremente  of 
such  section  170  with  respect  to  such  contri- 
bution. 

(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  providing  for— 

(Da  professional  valuation  of  the  interest 
in  real  property  being  contributed,  and 

(2)  a  statement  as  to  the  Importance  of 
such  contribution  related  to  protecting  and 
enhancing  park  unit  values. 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  INTEREST  LANDS 
CONSERVATION  ACT  PRIORITY 

Sec.  17.  In  all  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  December  2.  1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101-3233). 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  2, 
1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101-3233)  shall  prevail. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  18.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 


(1)  "Appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress" means  those  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction  for  the  authorization  of  nation- 
al park  system  unite  and  programs  or  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operations  of  such  unite  and  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  except  where  spe- 
cific reference  Is  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(3)  "Resource"  and  "resources"  includes— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  natural  resources,  the 
geology,  paleontological  remains,  and  flora 
and  fauna  which  are  principally  of  indige- 
nous origin,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  cultural  resources,  the 
historic  and  prehistoric  districte,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  objecte  and  human 
traditions  associated  with  or  representative 
of  human  activities  and  evente,  including  re- 
lated artlfacte,  records  and  remains. 

(4)  "National  park  system"  has  the  mean- 
ing provided  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  8.  1953  (16  U.S.C.  Ib-lc). 

(5)  "Federal  action"  means  any  Federal 
project  or  direct  action,  or  any  Federal 
grant  or  loan  to  a  public  body. 

(6)  The  term  "thirty  legislative  days" 
means  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  19.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  from 
compliance  with  any  other  requirement  of 
law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  20.  Effective  October  1.  1983.  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec  21.  Any  new  spending  authority 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounte  as  provided  In  appropriations  Acte. 
Any  provision  of  this  Act  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1983.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or 
impair  any  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracte.  incur  indebtedness,  or  make  pay- 
mente  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  in 
lieu  of  the  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  2, 
1983,  by  Representative  Udall,  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Udall  or  his 
designee,  prior  to  the  consideration  of 


any  other  amendments  to  the  bill,  and 
said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  is  printed  in  the  Record 
of  August  2,  1983,  as  is  provided  in  the 
rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Udall: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Park  System  Protection  and  Re- 
sources Management  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  national  park  system  embrace  unique, 
superlative  and  nationally  significant  re- 
sources, constitute  a  major  source  of  pride, 
inspiration,  and  enjoyment  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  gained  Interna- 
tional recognition  and  acclaim; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed 
ite  intentions,  in  both  generic  and  specific 
statute  and  by  other  means,  that  the  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources  of  the  national 
park  system  be  accorded  the  highest  degree 
of  protection; 

(3)  many  of  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  national  park  system  are 
being  degraded  or  threatened  with  degrada- 
tion: and 

(4)  no  comprehensive  process  existe  for 
the  gathering  of  data,  the  identification, 
analysis,  and  documentation  of  trends,  and 
the  identification  of  problems  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  national  park  system's  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  to  prevent  and  re- 
verse the  degradation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  national  park 
system. 

PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

Sec  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16 
U.S.C.  1-4).  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  continue  to  be  national  policy,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  high  degree  of  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources within  the  national  park  system  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  provide  for 
the  interplay  of  the  forces  and  processes  of 
natural  geological  change  and  ecological 
succession  in  perpetuity  (except  for  loca- 
tions of  development  or  where  the  historic 
scene  is  to  be  stabilized  and  depicted  at  a 
particular  static  point  in  time).  In  further- 
ance of  that  purpose  and  policy,  it  Is  the 
specific  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  manage- 
ment programs,  and  planning  and  decision 
making  processes  which  will— 

(1)  identify  damage,  threate,  and  problems 
affecting  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  national  park  system,  and 


(2)  provide  for  the  implementation  of  ac- 
tions which  will  prevent  and  reverse  such 
akdverse  forces  so  as  to  maximize  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  a  change  in  the  more  specific 
purposes  or  provisions  of  the  various  Acte 
establishing  the  individual  unite  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

STATE  OF  THE  PARKS  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  a  continuing  program  of  data  col- 
lection, research,  monitoring,  analysis  and 
documentation  as  to  conditions,  factors  and 
forces  which  are  degrading,  or  threatening 
to  degrade,  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  national  park  system  and 
shall  prepare  a  biennial  ""State  of  the 
Parks"  report.  Such  report  shall  constitute 
documentation  of  the  condition  of  park  re- 
sources, including  problems  related  to  their 
degradation  and  solutions  to  such  problems. 
The  report  shall  correlate  to  a  fiscal  year 
base  and  shall  be  transmitted  by  January  1, 
1985  (and  by  January  1  of  each  odd  num- 
bered year  thereafter),  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  deferral  lo  and 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Successive  re- 
porte  shall  update  previous  submissions. 
Each  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument. The  report  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  major  com- 
ponente: 

(Da  brief  description,  for  each  individual 
unit  of  the  national  park  system,  of— 

(A)  the  past,  current,  and  projected  condi- 
tion of  the  unit's  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources: 

(B)  the  impact  from  identified  factors  and 
forces,  ranked  in  order  of  priority,  emanat- 
ing from  both  inside  and  outeide  the  unit, 
which  damage  or  threaten  to  damage  the 
welfare  and  integrity  of  the  unit's  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  with  identification 
of  the  trends  and  the  severity  of  impact  of 
such  factors  and  forces: 

(C)  ongoing  and  planned  protection  and 
management  actions,  including  specific  re- 
search programs,  with  regard  to  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(D)  the  accomplishmente  and  resulte  of 
the  actions  undertaken  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
systemwide  efforte  to  address  the  require- 
mente of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
which  assessment  shall  include  a  list  of  all 
personnel  positions  systemwide  (given  ac- 
cording to  pay  grade  location,  and  profes- 
sional expertise  of  the  incumbent)  assigned 
50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  time  to  direct 
resource  protection,  resource  management 
activities  or  research,  and  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  or  adequacy  of  these  per- 
sonnel in  meeting  resource  management  ob- 
jectives; 

(3)  a  detailed  and  specific  discussion,  de- 
veloped m  accordance  with  the  require- 
mente of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, of  continuing,  newly  implemented 
and/or  recommended  systemwide  policies, 
plans,  programs,  actions,  commitmente.  and 
accomplishmente  for  both  the  direct  man- 
agement actions  and  the  research  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reversal  of  factors  and 
forces  which  are  altering  or  damaging,  or 
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Significant  REsonHCE  problems 

The  Secretary  shall  identify  and 

priorities  among  at  least  the  fifty 

ciltical  natural  and  the  fifty  most  crit- 

cu  tural  resource  problems  or  threats 

the  national  park  system  and  shall 

a  detailed  analysis  of  such  problems 

threats  (with  an  estimate  of  the  funds 

to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  prob- 

threats).   Such   analysis   shall    be 

1  nnually  and  shall  be  submitted  to 

api  ropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 

same  date  as  the  submission  of  the 

s  budget  to  the  Congress. 

CIEKTIl'IC  ADVISORY  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
may  be  necessary  to  contract  with 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  devel 
of  a  plan  for  the  National  Park 
to  conduct  natural  and  cultural  re- 
inventories  and  research  directed  to 
of  and  the  solutions  for  natu- 
cultural  resource  problems  within 
national  park  system. 

plan  required  under  subsection  (a) 
simultaneously  submitted   to  the 
and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
the  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
months  and  six  months  after  the  ef 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress    a   written    statement    as    to    his 
progre  s  in  the  consummation  of  arrange- 


pr(  blems 


1  tiei 


ments  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  the  development  of  such  a  plan. 

(c)  Funding  for  such  plan  shall  derive 
from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

RESOURCE  B4ANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  Resource  management  plans  for 
each  unit  of  the  national  park  system,  in- 
cluding areas  within  the  national  capital 
region,  shall  be  prepared  and  updated  no 
less  frequently  than  every  two  years.  Such 
plans  shall  address  both  natural  and  cultur- 
al resources  of  the  park  units  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to— 

(Da  historical  overview  of  the  past  com- 
position, treatment,  and  condition  of  the  re- 
sources; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives for  the  management  and  preservation 
of  the  individual  and  collective  components 
of  the  resource  base; 

(3)  an  inventory  of  significant  resources 
and  their  current  condition,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  acceptable  scientific  baseline 
data  collection  methods; 

(4)  an  identification  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  emanating  from  sources  both 
inside  and  outside  park  unit  boundaries,  as- 
sociated with  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  resources; 

(5)  a  comprehensive,  detailed  program  of 
proposed  actions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
reverse  the  degTodation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  park,  including  a 
proposed  schedule  of  actions  to  be  initiated 
and  the  estimated  costs  to  complete  such  ac- 
tions; and 

(6)  a  brief  summary  of  accomplishments 
in  resolving  resource  problems  identified 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection. 

General  management  and  other  relevant 
plans  developed  for  each  park  unit  shall  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  park 
unit's  resource  management  plan,  and  the 
resource  management  plan  shall  be  used  to 
provide  data  for  the  State  of  the  Parks 
report.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  National  Park  Service  setting 
forth  procedures  whereby  the  development 
of  general  management  plans  and  resource 
management  plans  shall  be  coordinated 
with  other  affected  Federal  agencies,  States, 
and  local  governments. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
review  of  the  current  land  classification 
system  for  the  preser\'ation  and  use  of  lands 
within  national  park  system  units,  and  shall 
adopt  such  revisions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  the  protection  of  park  resources, 
appropriately  balanced  with  the  use  and  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  new  classifica- 
tion for  maximum  resource  protection 
where  restricted  use  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  sensitive  ecosystems  and  cultural  re- 
sources or  areas  of  special  value  for  re- 
search, scientific,  or  related  purposes.  The 
review  mandated  by  this  section  shall  be 
completed  and  the  results  adopted  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985. 

INTERNATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AREAS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Those  park  units  accorded  the 
designation  of  "biosphere  reserve"  or  "world 
heritage  site"  shall  receive  priority  atten- 
tion and  consideration  for  prompt,  height- 
ened resource  data  collection,  monitoring, 
and  resource  protection  efforts.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  document,  setting  forth 
such  policies  and  guidelines  as  are  appropri- 
ate to  achieve  these  objectives,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  draft  form  in  the  Federal  Register 
no  later  than  January   1,   1985  for  public 


commenU  and  published  in  final  form  no 
later  than  April  30.  1985.  Such  document 
shall  be  revised  subsequently  as  appropri- 
ate. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
with  respect  to  any  international  park  locat- 
ed within  the  United  States  and  any  adja- 
cent nation  which  has  been  recognized  and 
designated  as  a  Biosphere  Reserve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  international  conserva- 
tion community,  the  responsible  park  man 
agement  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
such  nation,  in  conjunction  with  appropri- 
ate legislative  and  parliamentary  officials, 
establish  means  and  methods  of  ensuring 
that  the  integrity  of  such  Biosphere  Re- 
serve is  maintained,  and  the  collective  at- 
tributes for  which  it  was  so  recognized  and 
designated  are  accorded  the  highest  practi- 
cable degree  of  continuing  protection. 

PtTBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are 
within  any  unit  of  the  national  park  system, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  vested 
with  any  authority  to— 

(1)  issue  any  lease; 

(2)  authorize  or  permit  any  use,  occupan- 
cy, or  development  of  such  areas; 

(3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein  or  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  timber  or  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  located  on  or  under 
such  areas,  he  may  exercise  such  authority 
only  after  he  has  determined  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  national  park  system  unit  was  estab- 
lished (including  the  scenery  and  the  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources).  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  only  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record.  The 
process  for  collecting  needed  information 
and  evaluation  thereof  for  this  section  or 
section  U  may  be  integrated  with  such 
planning  and  decisionmaking  processes  as 
are  required  by  other  law,  except  that  the 
determination  of  the  effect  upon  park  re- 
sources shall  be  a  separate  document  or  a 
separate  chapter  within  a  document  execut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  instru- 
mentality as  may  be  required  by  this  section 
or  section  11. 

(b)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  where  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
any  authority  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  such  authority 
only  after  he  has  determined  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  national  park  system  unit  was  estab- 
lished; except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  any  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
values  for  which  the  national  park  system 
unit  was  established  are  clearly  of  lesser  im- 
portance than  the  public  interest  value  of 
the  proposed  action;  and 

(2)  the  exercise  of  such  authority  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  la-7),  and  specific  provisions  of  law 
which  established  the  affected  national 
park  system  unit, 

he  may  exercise  such  authority.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  record  of  such  deci- 
sion in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit 
copies  of  such  decision  documents  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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fairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Secretary  shall  not  imple- 
ment such  decisions  untU  thirty  legislative 
days  after  such  transmittal. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Inland 
waters  except  those  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Each  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  within  or  adjacent  to  any 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  undertake  to  Insure 
that  those  activities  will  not  significantly 
degrade  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  or 
values  for  which  the  unit  was  established. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  in  any  court 
of  law. 

(b)  During  the  normal  procedure  utilized 
by  any  Federal  agency  in  deciding  to  under- 
take or  approve  any  Federal  action  (except 
such  actions  as  may  be  required  for  mainte- 
nance or  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc- 
tures or  facilities)  on  areas  within  or  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  the  agency  head  (or  the  Secretary 
as  determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section),  shall  consider  whether  such 
action  may  degrade  or  threaten  the  natural 
or  cultural  resources  of  any  such  unit,  and  if 
the  head  of  such  agency  finds  that  such 
action  may  have  such  an  effect,  he  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  in  writing.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  action,  the  pro- 
posed agency's  views  as  to  the  potential 
short  and  long  term  impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  park  unit's  resources,  and  any 
measures  proposed  by  the  agency  to  prevent 
or  minimize  adverse  effects  on  such  park 
unit's  resources. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing 
with  regard  to  the  foreseeable  impact  on 
park  resources  of  such  proposed  Federal 
action  and  shall  include  recommendations 
for  any  changes  in  the  proposed  Federal 
action  needed  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on 
park  resources.  Such  response  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  proposing  Federal  agency 
within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion required  by  subsection  (b).  The  re- 
sponse by  the  Secretary  shall  include  (as  an 
attachment)  the  views  of  professional  per- 
sonnel within  the  National  Park  Service 
whose  expertise  is  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
the  impact  of  such  proposed  action  on  park 
resources. 

(d)  In  any  instance  in  which  the  Secretary 
has  not  been  notified  of  a  Federal  agency's 
proposed  action  and  on  his  own  determina- 
tion finds  that  such  action  may  threaten 
the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  any  unit 
of  the  national  park  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  In  writing.  XJxxtn  such  notification  by 
the  Secretary,  such  agency  head  shall 
promptly  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  in- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (b),  and 
any  other  relevant  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  agency  if  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  Mid  such  notification  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
thereby  invoke  the  other  relevant  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fuUy  consider  any 
adopted  city,  county.  State,  or  Federal  com- 
prehensive development  plans  or  elements 
thereof  and  shall,  if  requested  by  the  affect- 
ed governmental  unit,  hold  a  public  hearing 
prior  to  responding  to  the  Federal  agency  if 
such  response  to  the  proposed  action  is  to 
be  negative.  The  hearings  are  to  be  held  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  action  or 


project  after  notification  of  the  affected 
local  government  unit. 

(f)(1)(A)  In  all  cases  where  the  proposed 
Federal  action  would  occur  upon  federally 
owned  lands  or  waters  within  the  author- 
ized boundary  of  a  national  park  system 
unit,  the  proposing  Federal  agency  shall 
comply  fully  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(B)  In  all  cases  where  the  proposed  Feder- 
al action  would  occur  upon  areas  not  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  the  au- 
thorized iKJundary  of  a  national  park  system 
unit,  the  proposing  Federal  agency  shall 
fully  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  and  shall  comply  with  such  rec- 
ommendations, unless  the  head  of  such 
agency,  after  consideration  of  applicable 
law,  including  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  and  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
through  la-7)  finds  that  the  public  interest 
in  the  proposed  action  is  greater  than  the 
public  interest  in  avoiding  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  affected  national  park  system  unit. 
The  proposing  Federal  agency  shall,  upon 
such  determination  publish  the  record  of 
decision  in  the  Federal  Register  and  notify, 
in  writing,  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  of  such  de- 
cisions, including  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
shall  not  implement  the  proposed  action  for 
thirty  legislative  days  after  the  date  of  such 
transmittal. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  proposed  Feder- 
al action  involves  areas  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  of  a  national  park  system  unit, 
the  proposing  Federal  agency  shall  fully 
consider  the  recommendations  contained 
within  the  response  from  the  Secretary. 
The  proposing  Federal  agency  shall  trans- 
mit the  details  of  the  planned  final  course 
of  action  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  imple- 
menting such  action.  In  any  instance  in 
which  there  is  substantial  disagreement  be- 
tween the  proposing  agency's  course  of 
action  and  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
to  the  agency,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  agency's  planned 
final  course  of  action,  notify,  in  writing,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  proposing  Federal  agency  may 
proceed  with  the  proposed  final  course  of 
action  at  the  time  of  transmittal  to  the  Sec- 
retary, except  that  if  the  proposed  final 
course  of  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary,  the  pro- 
posed final  course  of  action  shall  not  be  im- 
plemented for  thirty  legislative  days  after 
the  date  of  such  transmittal  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

SGnti€IlCC 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  promptly 
(but  in  all  cases  within  ten  days)  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of — 

(1)  receipt  of  any  proposed  Federal  action, 
including  a  summary  of  the  key  components 
of  the  proposal  and  the  location  and  avail- 
ability of  supporting  documents,  and 

(2)  notice  of  the  response  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  proposing  agency,  includ- 
ing all  recommendations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(h)  The  following  Federal  actions  which 
constitute  a  major  and  necessary  component 
of  an  emergency  action  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section— 


(1)  those  necessary  for  safeguarding  of  life 
and  property; 

(2)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  a  de- 
clared state  of  disaster;  and 

(3)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  an  immi- 
nent threat  to  national  security. 

(i)  Any  action  under  this  Act  must  be 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  national  park 
system  unit  concerned  is  located,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  provide  any 
appropriate  relief. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  COOPERATION.  AND 
PLANNING 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with,  and  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to,  any  governmental 
unit  within  or  adjacent  to  the  units  of  the 
national  park  system  where  the  results  of 
such  cooperation  and  assistance  would 
likely  benefit  the  protection  of  park  re- 
sources. There  shall  be  initiated,  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  each  unit  of  the  national 
park  system,  an  effort  to  work  cooperatively 
with  all  governmental  agencies  and  other 
entities  having  influence  or  control  over 
lands,  resources,  and  activities  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  park  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  mutually 
compatible  land  use  or  management  plans 
or  policies  for  the  general  area. 

(b)  Those  personnel  assigned  to  provide 
assistance  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  employees  of  the  National  Park  Service 
knowledgeable  about  the  affected  unit  of 
the  national  park  system  and  the  resources 
that  unit  was  authorized  to  protect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  for  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  unit  of  local  government.  The 
Secretary  shall  develop  criteria  for  the 
awarding  of  grants,  with  such  criteria  to  In- 
clude priority  for  awards  which  will  aiford 
the  greatest  increased  degree  of  protection 
to  critically  degraded  or  threatened  park  re- 
sources. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $750,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  appropriated,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  less  than  two  park 
units  in  addition  to  all  "biosphere  reserves" 
and  "world  heritage  sites",  for  each  admin- 
istrative region  of  the  national  park  system 
shall  have  initiated  the  effort  described  in 
subsection  (a).  No  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  unit 
within  the  national  park  system  shall  have 
initiated  such  an  effort. 

(f)  In  no  more  than  two  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assure  that  each  unit,  or  each  re- 
gional office  for  the  region  in  which  a  unit 
is  located,  has  on  its  staff  at  least  one 
person  who  is  trained  and  knowledgeable  in 
matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  whose  principal  duty  it  shall  be 
to  coordinate  the  activities  which  are  relat- 
ed to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  initiate,  within  no  more  than 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  training  program  for  park  persoimel 
in  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.         
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1  UBUC  INTORMATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  IJ.  By  January  1,  1984.  the  Secretary 
shall  ini  late  and  shall  continue  to  develop, 
a  public  information  program  designed  to 
inform  nark  visitors  and  the  public  of  the 
problem  i  confronting  the  protection  of  park 
resources  and  the  solutions  being  imple- 
mented to  address  those  problems.  Educa- 
tional li  formation  of  this  nature  shall  be 
made  av  iilable  to  youth  groups  and  to  edu- 
cational institutions. 

PEKSONNXL 
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GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLANS 


Section  12(b)  of  the  Act  of  August 

(84  Stat.  825;  16  U.S.C.  la-1 
la-7)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 

at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence; 

^ch  plan  shall  be  reviewed,  revised 

no  less  frequently  than  every 

or  it  shall  cease  to  constitute  an 
approved  plan.  All  plans  not  fully 

all  of  the  following  elements  on 
1.  1984.  shall  be  revised  and  ap- 
so  address  all  such  elements  by  no 

January  1.  1988.". 
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DONATIONS 
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itie  assist&nce  provided  by  the  Direc- 
he  National  Park  Service  under  sub- 


section (a)  shall  include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  providing  for— 

(Da  professional  valuation  of  the  interest 
in  real  property  being  contributed,  and 

(2)  a  statement  as  to  the  importance  of 
such  contribution  related  to  protecting  and 
enhancing  park  unit  values. 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  INTEREST  LANDS 
CONSERVATION  ACT  PRIORITY 

Sec.  17.  In  all  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  December  2.  1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101-3233), 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  2, 
1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101-3233)  shall  prevail. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  18.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress" means  those  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction  for  the  authorization  of  nation- 
al park  system  units  and  programs  or  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operations  of  such  units  and  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  except  where  spe- 
cific reference  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(3)  "Resource"  and  "resources"  includes- 

(A)  in  the  case  of  natural  resources,  the 
geology,  paleontological  remains,  and  flora 
and  fauna  which  are  principally  of  indige- 
nous origin,  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  cultural  resources,  the 
historic  and  prehistoric  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, structures,  objects  and  human  tradi- 
tions associated  with  or  representative  of 
human  activities  and  events.  Including  relat- 
ed artifacts,  records  and  remains. 

(4)  "National  park  system"  has  the  mean- 
ing provided  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  8.  1953  (16  U.S.C.  Ib-lc). 

(5)  "Federal  action"  means  any  Federal 
project  or  direct  action,  or  any  Federal 
grant  or  loan  to  a  public  body. 

(6)  The  term  "thirty  legislative  days" 
means  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  19.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  from 
compliance  with  any  other  requirement  of 
law. 

AtrrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  20.  Effective  October  1,  1983,  there  Ls 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  21.  Any  new  spending  authority 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  appropriations  Acts. 
Any  provision  of  this  Act  which  authorizes 


the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1983.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or 
impair  any  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, incur  indebtedness,  or  make  pay- 
ments under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

D  1430 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  important  and  major  bill.  It  has 
been  a  product  of  a  lot  of  work  in  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  especially 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Seiberling). 

After  we  had  concluded  our  markup 
and  voted  in  our  committee  to  report 
the  bill  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
expressed  some  concern  about  the  bill 
on  the  jurisdiction  question.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  after  conferring  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  side,  I  intro- 
duced the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  before  us.  It  is  basically  a 
clean  bill  amendment  which  incorpo- 
rates some  of  the  provisions  which 
were  of  concern  to  the  other  commit- 
tee. With  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NAT0RE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute by  Mr.  Udall:  Page  13,  strike  out  line  7 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  13  on 
page  20  and  substitute; 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are 
within  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  vested  with  any  authority  to— 

( 1 )  issue  any  lease; 

(2)  authorize  or  permit  any  use,  occupan- 
cy, or  development  of  such  areas; 

(3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein  or  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  timber  or  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  located  on  or  under 
such  areas. 

he  may  exercise  such  authority  only  after 
he  has  determined  that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  Is  not  likely  to  have  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  such 
National  Park  System  unit  was  established 
(including  the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  cul- 
tural resources).  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record.  The  process  for 
collecting  needed  information  and  evalua- 
tion thereof  may  be  Integrated  with  such 
planning  and  decisionmaking  processes  as 
are  required  by  other  law.  except  that  the 
determination  of  the  effect  upon  park  re- 
sources shall  be  a  separate  document  or  a 
separate  chapter  within  a  document  execut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are  adja- 
cent to  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  vested  with  any  authority  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
before  exercising  such  authority,  shall  de- 
termine whether  such  action  is  likely  to 
have   a  significant  adverse   effect   on  the 


values  for  which  such  National  Park  System 
unit  was  established,  and  if  he  finds  such  an 
effect  would  be  likely  and  that  the  public 
Interest  In  preventing  such  adverse  effect  on 
such  values  significantly  outweighs  the 
public  interest  value  of  the  proposed  action, 
taking  into  consideration  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  SUt.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  and  the 
Act  of  August  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16 
U.S.C.  la-1  through  la-7),  then  he  shall  de- 
cline to  exercise  such  authority.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  publish  the  record 
of  such  decision  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmit  copies  of  such  decision  documents 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resourc  .5  of  the  United  Senate  and  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  thi-  '^  n'ted  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(c)  ThL-5  .■^^ection  shall  not  apply  to  Inland 
waters  except  l.iose  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriuntnt  >iwns. 

Sec  n.  (a.)  WTien  a  Federal  agency  or  In- 
strument allt\  undertakes  or  proposes  to  ap- 
prove a  Fed^n--'  tetlon  within  or  adjacent  to 
a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  which  It 
determinLS  .-nay  hfive  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  ihe  natural  or  cultural  resources 
of  such  J  rut,  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
sh.tll--   • 

(1)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ir.ierlor  of  the  action  at  the  time  it  is  plan- 
ning the  action,  preparing  an  environmental 
assessment  regarding  the  action,  or  prepar- 
ing a;i  environmental  impact  statement 
uncor  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  for  the  action; 

(2)  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  action  on  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  National  Park 
System  unit  concerned;  and 

(3)  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  specific  decisions  in  response  to  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Federal  agency  responsi- 
ble for  undertaking  or  approving  the  Feder- 
al action.  These  procedures  may  utilize  the 
procedures  developed  by  such  agency  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

(b)  Following  receipt  of  notification  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  he  or  she  deems  appropriate  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(2)  as  promptly  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  notifying 
agency's  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a).  In  any  Instance  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  provide 
comments  and  recommendations  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  notify.  In  writing,  the  appropriate 
conunltiees  of  Congress. 

(c)  Following  receipt  of  the  notifying 
agency's  decisions  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  Including  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittees with  primary  jurisdiction  for  the 
program  under  which  the  proposed  action  Is 
being  taken,  a  copy  of  the  notifying  agen- 
cy's specific  decisions  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3).  along  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2). 

(d)  In  any  instance  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  not  been  notified  of  a 
Federal  agency's  proposed  action  within  or 
adjacent  to  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 


System  and  on  his  or  her  own  determina- 
tion finds  that  such  action  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  natural  or  cul- 
tural resources  of  such  unit,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  notify  the  head  of  such 
Federal  agency  In  writing.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such 
agency  shall  promptly  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Each  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  conducting  Federal  action 
upon  Federally  owned  lands  or  waters 
which  are  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  which  are  located  within 
the  authorized  boundary  of  a  National  Park 
System  unit  shall  not  approve  such  action 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  concurred  in  such  action. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  State  or  local  government  to 
carry  out  any  study  or  prepare  any  docu- 
ment or  response  to  comments  or  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  any  State  or  local  activity 
supported  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  which  is  subject  to  this 
subsection. 

(g)  The  following  Federal  actions  which 
constitute  a  major  and  necessary  component 
of  an  emergency  action  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section— 

(1)  those  necessary  for  safeguarding  of  life 
and  property; 

(2)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  a  de- 
clared state  of  disaster;  and 

(3)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  an  Immi- 
nent threat  to  national  security. 

Any  federal  action  which  pertains  to  the 
control  of  air  space,  which  Is  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  which  Is  re- 
quired for  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures  or  facilities  shall  also  be 
exempt  from  the  provisons  of  this  section. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  would  amend  sections 
10  and  11  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  2379 
just  offered  by  Chairman  Udall. 

Section  11  has  been  completely  re- 
written with  the  assistance  of  our  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
Jim  Howard,  and  conforming  and 
technical  amendments  to  reflect  those 
changes  were  made  to  section  10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  our  colleague,  Jim  Howard,  for  his 
help  in  clarifying  section  11  so  that  we 
not  inadvertently  cause  some  problems 
or  delays  with  agencies  involved  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  our  national 
transportation  system  and  other 
public  works  projects.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  other  coopera- 
tive ventures  between  us  which  will 
demonstrate  that  environmental  and 
development  interests  can  be  served 
side  by  side  if  approached  in  good 
faith  and  a  cooperative  spirit. 


Mr.  Chairman,  turning  first  to  sec- 
tion 10,  this  section  deals  only  with  sit- 
uations where  under  existing  law  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  authority  to 
issue  a  lease,  grant  a  permit,  or  sell  or 
dispose  of  Federal  land  or  national  re- 
sources. Before  taking  such  action 
inside  a  national  park  the  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine that  it  would  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  or  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  values  for  which  the 
park  was  established. 

In  cases  where  he  would  be  taking 
such  action  outside  of  but  adjacent  to 
a  national  park,  section  10  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  such  action  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  values  for  which  the  park  was  es- 
tablished, and  if  so,  then  before  pro- 
ceeding he  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  public  interest  and 
the  proposed  action  outweighs  the 
public  interest  in  protecting  the  park 
values  against  the  possibility  of  such 
adverse  effect. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  in 
either  case  to  publish  his  decision  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  to  notify  the 
Congress.  Since  the  decision  would  be 
part  of  the  normal  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  Secretary,  no  extra 
layer  of  bureaucracy  or  delay  would  be 
imposed. 

"Turning  now  to  section  11,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  amended  by  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  insure  that  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibilities  for  Fed- 
eral actions  within  or  adjacent  to  na- 
tional parks  inform  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  whenever  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
particular  national  park  may  result  in 
any  such  action  by  such  an  agency. 

At  this  point,  I  would  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  Federal  action  in  section  18 
of  the  bill  which  limits  it  to  Federal 
projects  or  direct  actions  and  Federal 
grants  or  loans  to  public  bodies. 

Primary  responsibility  for  deciding 
which  Federal  actions  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  a  national  park 
would  rest  with  the  Agency  having  the 
authority  to  take  the  proposed  action. 
However,  the  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  values  for  which  the 
park  was  established. 

The  procedures  utilized  to  conduct 
the  review  would  be  those  of  the 
project  agency.  This  insures  that  any 
comments  made  by  the  Secretary  cor- 
respond in  time  and  form  to  the  Agen- 
cy's regular  procedures.  Where  the 
Agency  fails  in  its  duty  to  obtain  com- 
ments from  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary disagrees  as  to  the  lack  of 
impact  of  an  action,  the  Secretary  may 
require    the    Agency    to    initiate    the 
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review  snd  comment  process  contem- 
plated bV  section  11.  which  is  the  one  I 
have  Jus  t  described. 

The  S^retary  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the 
Agency 'I  final  decision. 

The  C^jngress.  I  might  add,  would,  of 
course,  then  be  free  to  do  what  it 
wished,  tout  there  is  no  provision  for 
delay  of  the  Agency's  decision  in  order 
to  give  Congress  further  time.  That 
has  been  removed  from  the  bill. 

Sectioh  11  should  have  little  effect 
on  agencies  already  fully  complying 
with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  or  NEPA  for  short.  NEPA, 
as  implemented  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmehtal  Quality,  already  requires 
the  kini  of  notice  and  comment  re- 
quired oy  section  11  whenever  a  na- 
tional pfirk  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed to  a  [significant  degree.  Thus,  the 
biU  projrtdes  that  NEPA  procedures 
;ed  in  complying  with  section 
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lanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional miinutes.) 

Mr.  3EIBERLING.  It  is  not  the 
intent  o  [  this  bill  to  add  to  the  proce- 
dural nquirements  of  NEPA,  but  to 
insure  that  the  procedures  used, 
whethei  under  NEPA  or  otherwise 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
the  projosed  Federal  actions  on  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
nearby  national  parks. 

If  the  proposed  Federal  action  would 
take  plitce  on  lands  administered  by 
the  Sec  etary  of  the  Interior  within  a 
nationa  park  then  and  only  then  the 
concurr  ;nce  of  the  Secretary  would  be 
require<  before  the  other  Federal 
agency  i  ould  approve  such  action. 

I  wan;  to  reiterate.  Only  where  the 
action  uould  take  place  on  lands  ad- 
ministei  ed  by  the  Secretary  within  a 
nationa  park  would  his  concurrence 
with  thi  other  agency  be  required. 

Sectio  nil  also  provides  that  it  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  requiring  any  State 
or  local  government  to  make  any 
study  0  •  prepare  any  document  or  re- 
sponse >eyond  what  is  already  permit- 
ted und  ?r  existing  law. 

Finally,  emergency  actions  or  ac- 
tions n<  cessary  to  preserve  health  and 
safety  cr  actions  necessary  to  respond 
to  a  tlreat  to  national  security  are 
also  exempted  by  section  11.  Further 
exempted  are  Federal  actions  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  air  space,  the 
maintei  lance  or  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing strictures,  whether  within  or  out- 
side a  park,  and  actions  regiilated 
under  t  le  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ammdment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man II  om  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  to 
the  ami  jndment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizon]  (Mr.  Udall). 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEWDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  HANSEN  OF  UTAH 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE OFTERED  BY  BJR.  UDALL 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Strike  out 
sections  10,  U  and  12  and  substitute: 

federal  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  case  of  areas  which  are 
within  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  vested  with  any  authority  to— 

(1)  issue  any  lease; 

(2)  Authorize  or  permit  any  use,  occupan- 
cy, or  development  of  such  areas; 

(3)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein  or  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  timber  or  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  located  on  or  under 
such  areas, 

he  may  exercise  such  authority  only  after 
he  has  determined  that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  values  for  which  such  National 
Park  System  unit  was  established  (including 
the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  cultural  re- 
sources). Such  determination  shall  be  made 
only  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record.  The  process  for  col- 
lecting needed  information  and  evaluation 
thereof  may  be  integrated  with  such  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  processes  as  are  re- 
quired by  other  law,  except  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  effect  upon  park  resources 
shall  be  a  separate  document  or  a  separate 
chapter  within  a  document  executed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  inland 
waters. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  When  a  Federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality undertakes  or  proposes  to  ap- 
prove an  action  within  or  adjacent  to  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System  which  it  deter- 
mines may  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  such 
unit,  such  agency  or  instrumentality  shall— 

(1)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
action  at  the  time  it  is  planning  the  action, 
preparing  an  environmental  assessment  re- 
garding the  action,  or  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  under  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  for  the 
action; 

(2)  provide  the  Secretary  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  comment  and  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  effect  of  the  Federal 
action  on  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  National  Park  System  unit  con- 
cerned; and 

(3)  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  specific  de- 
cisions made  in  response  to  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary. 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Federal  agency  responsi- 
ble for  undertaking  or  approving  the  Feder- 
al action.  These  procedures  may  utilize  the 
procedures  developed  by  such  agency  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

(b)  Following  receipt  of  notification  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (aid),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  comments  and  recoramen- 
dations  as  he  or  she  deems  appropriate  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (a)(2)  as  promptly  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  notifying 
agency's  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a).  In  any  instance  in  which  the 
Secretary  does  not  provide  comments  and 
recommendations  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
the  Secretary  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the 
appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress. 

(c)  Following  receipt  of  the  notifying 
agency's  decisions  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress,  including 
the  authorizing  Committees  with  primary 
jurisdiction  for  the  program  under  which 
the  proposed  action  is  being  taken,  a  copy  of 
the  notifying  agency's  specific  decisions 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3),  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2). 

(d)  In  any  instance  in  which  the  Secretary 
has  not  been  notified  of  a  Federal  agency's 
proposed  action  within  or  adjacent  to  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System  and  on  his  or 
her  own  determination  finds  that  such 
action  may  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  such 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  head  of 
such  Federal  agency  in  writing.  Upon  such 
notification  by  the  Secretary,  such  agency 
shall  promptly  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Each  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  conducting  Federal  action 
upon  Federally  owned  lands  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
located  within  the  authorized  boundary  of  a 
National  Park  System  unit  shall  not  ap- 
prove such  action  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  has  concurred  in  such  action. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  State  or  local  government  to 
carry  out  any  study  or  prepare  any  docu- 
ment or  response  to  comments  or  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing any  State  or  local  activity  supported  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  which  is  subject  to  this  subsection. 

(g)  The  following  Federal  actions  which 
constitute  a  major  and  necessary  compo- 
nent of  an  emergency  action  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section— 

(1)  those  necessary  for  safeguarding  of  life 
and  property; 

(2)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  a  de- 
clared state  of  disaster;  and 

(3)  those  necessary  to  respond  to  an  immi- 
nent threat  to  national  security. 

Any  federal  action  which  pertains  to  the 
control  of  air  space,  which  is  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  which  Is  re- 
quired for  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures  or  facilities  shall  also  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

technical  assistance,  cooperation,  and 
planning:  umitation  on  causes  of  action 
Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with,  and  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to,  any  governmental 
unit  within  or  adjacent  to  the  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  where  the  results  of 
such  cooperation  and  assistance  would 
likely  benefit  the  protection  of  park  re- 
sources. There  shall  be  initiated,  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System,  an  effort  to  work  cooperative- 
ly with  all  governmental  agencies  and  other 
entities  having  influence  or  control  over 
lands,  resources,  and  activities  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  park  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  mutually 


compatible  land  use  or  management  plans 
or  policies  for  the  general  area. 

(b)  Those  personnel  assigned  to  provide 
assistance  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  employees  of  the  National  Park  Service 
knowledgeable  about  the  affected  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  and  the  resources 
that  unit  was  authorized  to  protect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  units  of  local  government  for  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  unit  of  local  government.  The 
Secrefnry  shall  develop  criteria  for  the 
awarding  of  grants,  with  such  criteria  to  in- 
clude priority  for  awards  which  will  afford 
the  grea*»st  increased  degree  of  protection 
to  criticAHy  degraded  or  threatened  park  re- 
sources. 

(dj  Then-  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $750,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985.  and  1986  for  the  purposes 
of  I  his  section.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  appropriated,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  apiiropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able uniil  expf-nded. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ni  the  Act,  no  less  than  two  park 
uniUs  in  addition  to  all  "biosphere  reserves" 
and  -world  heritage  sites",  for  each  admin- 
istrative region  of  the  National  Park  System 
i:haU  have  initiated  the  effort  described  in 
Eub.section  (a).  No  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  each  unit 
within  the  National  Park.  Sy.stpm  shall  have 
Initiated  such  an  effort. 

(f)  In  no  more  than  two  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assure  that  each  unit,  or  each  re- 
gional office  for  the  region  in  which  a  unit 
is  located,  has  on  its  staff  at  least  one 
person  who  is  trained  and  knowledgeable  in 
matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  which  are  related  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  initiate,  within  no  more  than  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  train- 
ing program  for  park  personnel  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  in  any  court  of 
law. 

Mr.  HANSEN  oi  Utah  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rfcord 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  particular  bill  that  we  are 
discussing,  that  we  discussed  yesterday 
in  great  detail,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  and  many  of  the 
majority  do  not  have  any  problems 
with  the  particular  idea  of  internal 
threats  to  the  park.  Many  of  us  have 
spent  hours  reading  this  report  called 
"State  of  the  Parks."  We  agree  with 
the  need  to  address  internal  threats 
that  we  have  there.  Many  of  us  have 
many  parks  in  our  own  districts.  We 
have  14  in  my  State.  There  are  more 
in  Alaska.  Wyoming;  and  all  over  the 
United  States  we  have  them.  And  they 
truly  are  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
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our   national    heritage,    and 
good  about  these  things. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  during  our  debate  yesterday  two 
of  the  sections  in  this  particular  bill, 
sections  10  and  11,  are  really  not  rea- 
sonable the  way  that  they  are  drafted. 

D  1440 

I  want  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  for  addressing 
some  of  the  concerns  that  we  had  yes- 
terday in  his  revisions  that  were  just 
adopted  under  section  11. 

My  amendment  addresses  similar 
concerns  with  section  10,  makes  some 
technical  changes  to  section  11  to  cor- 
rect inappropriate  references  to  so- 
called  Federal  ownership  of  water,  and 
adds  a  much  needed  limitation  on  liti- 
gation that  could  otherwise  arise  from 
this  bill. 

The  major  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  limit  the  relinquishment  of 
Congress  primary  responsibility  over 
external  threats  to  national  parks.  Re- 
member. I  am  talking  about  external 
threats  to  the  national  parks.  I  have 
no  problem  with  addressing  the  inter- 
nal ones  we  have  talked  about,  and  I 
think  we  have  delineated  very  careful- 
ly what  those  internal  threats  are.  My 
concern  is  with  the  expansion  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  over  lands  adja- 
cent to,  that  is  outside  of,  the  334  na- 
tional park  units  in  this  country. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  from  section  10  the  new 
authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
over  lands  adjacent  to.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Chairman,  lands  adjacent 
to  the  parks. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  outside  the 
parks.  I  hope  no  one  confuses  the  idea 
we  are  talking  about  anything  inside 
the  02Lrk.s 

Throughout  the  life  of  this  bill  there 
has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  exactly  what  section  10  of  this 
bill  says  and  what  it  does,  and  what  its 
impacts  would  be.  I  recognize  there 
has  been  some  controversy  over  here, 
and  I  further  recognize  sometimes  it  is 
a  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  heard  some  Members  of  this 
body  talk  about  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate this  ambiguity.  I  still  make  the 
point:  Do  we  as  Members  of  this  body 
want  to  put  on  the  regulators,  want  to 
put  on  the  courts,  the  ability  to  try  to 
define  these  words  adjacent  to? 

I  remember  once  as  a  freshman  leg- 
islator in  the  State  of  Utah  where 
Governor  Rampton,  a  very  fine  Demo- 
crat from  that  area,  stood  up  and  said: 
"Don't  give  me  legislation  that  isn't 
clearly  defined,  that  will  have  to  go 
into  the  courts."  I  think  that  was  good 
advice  at  that  particular  time,  and  it  is 
excellent  advice  at  this  particular 
time,  because  if  we  go  this  way  we  are 


asking  to  put  critical  issues  into  the 
courts  to  be  defined. 

Consequently,  following  committee 
action  on  the  bill,  we  requested  an  in- 
dependent review  and  study  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  particularly  the  potential 
impacts  of  sections  10  and  11,  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  This 
was  through  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 
This  is  an  independent  study. 

Let  me  now  read  what  some  of  these 
conclusions  were  regarding  this  issue 
that,  for  the  most  part,  to  confirm  our 
serious  concerns  and  reservations 
about  the  impacts  of  this  legislation, 
particularly  section  10  in  its  current 
form,  upon  jobs,  upon  grazing,  upon 
tourism,  upon  timber,  upon  water 
projects,  upon  transportation  and 
other  public  works  projects,  upon  min- 
eral exploration  and  assessment,  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  and  the 
list  just  goes  on  and  on.  and  it.  in 
effect,  talks  to  all  435  of  us.  if  we 
think  about  it.  in  our  own  districts. 

Let  me  just  briefly  quote  from  what 
this  report  says.  It  says: 

The  access  limitation  (under  section  10) 
and  the  additional  costs  and  requirements 
(under  sections  10  and  11)  has  the  potential 
to  dampen  interests  in  mineral  leasing  or 
timber  harvesting  in  high  potential  areas. 

Because  of  the  pattern  of  land  ownership 
in  many  areas  *  *  *  limiting  access  to  or 
across  Federal  lands  could  have  the  effect 
of  closing  some  private  lands— 

With  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— 

from  development.  In  effect,  relatively  large 
areas  of  land,  both  public  and  private,  could 
be  removed  from  consideration  for  mineral 
leasing  or  timber  harvesting. 

And  if  that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  I 
guess  we  would  vote  for  this  bill.  But 
we  have  already  established  those 
park  boundaries.  We  know  what  those 
boundaries  are.  The  wisdom  of  this 
group,  the  other  body  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  said  the  boimdary  is  there. 
We  did  not  expand  the  boimdary  out 
for  5  miles  or  for  100  miles,  and  Lord 
only  knows  which  one  it  is,  under  this 
bill,  because  no  one  else  seems  to 
know. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  that 
would  restrict  leasing,  exploration 
would  also  be  impeded.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions from  these  independent  reports. 
Finally.  I  have  from  the  very  begin- 
ning been  extremely  concerned  about 
the  new  opportunities  this  legislation, 
particularly  section  10.  would  provide 
for  dilatory  litigation  by  any  individ- 
ual or  group  seeking  to  block  activi- 
ties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  fMr.  Hansen) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 
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amendment. 

First  of  all.  I  would  say  that  this 
amendnient  would  eliminate  the  most 
subsection  in  the  entire  bill, 
gutting  the  bill. 

of  the  section  that  would 
elimihated  by  this  amendment  is  a 
siriple  requirement  that  before 
authority  he  already  has 
a  lease,  to  sell  land  or  Federal 
on  the  land,  or  to  grant  a  use 
Federal  lands  adjacent  to  a 
park,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluation  of  the  action,  and 
of  all  its  impact  on  the  na- 
if it  is  adjacent  to  a  na- 
and,  second,  if  he  finds 
ould  be  likely  to  have  an  ad- 
elffect,    a    significant    adverse 
a  national  park,  to  weigh 
impact  versus  the  public  interest 
ahead   with   the   particular 


first 

pirk. 

park; 


s  what  the  Secretary  is  sup- 
do  now.  That  is  the  purpose 
itational  Enviroiunental  Policy 
Tltt  is  the  way  you  keep  him 
arbitrary  decisions,  to  re- 
he  balance  the  various  con- 
he  is  supposed  to  have  in 


that 
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enlisting  law  that  has  been  in 
e«er  since  1916,  and  reinforced 
subsequent  acts  such  as  the  act  of 
1970,  dejiling  with  the  park 
and  the  Redwoods  National 
Afct  and  its  general  provisions, 
Secretary  is  supposed  to  protect 
nati  onal  park  system.  So  before  he 
exercist  s  his  existing  authority,  and 
this  bU  adds  nothing  to  his  existing 
authori  ,y,  it  merely  tells  him  that 
before   le  exercises  that  authority  he 


Is  supposed  to  determine  whether  it 
will  have  an  adverse  impact,  if  it  is  ad- 
jacent to  a  park,  and  if  so,  to  weigh 
that  consideration  versus  the  public 
interest  in  the  project. 

How  can  anyone  possibly  object  to 
that? 

Yet,  that  is  all  my  amendment  says, 
which  has  already  been  adopted.  What 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  would 
do  is  to  take  that  out  entirely.  Fur- 
thermore, his  amendment  would  do 
one  other  thing.  It  would  say  that 
nothing  in  this  act  can  be  enforced  in 
a  court  of  law. 

I  will  stipulate  right  here  and  now 
that  the  intention  of  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  is  not  to  require  a  court  of 
law  or  to  give  a  court  of  law  any  au- 
thority to  review  the  substantive  deci- 
sion of  a  Secretary  imder  this  Act. 

If  that  is  already  required  by  other 
law,  fine,  and  I  think  it  is  in  some 
cases. 

This  is  a  procedural  act,  and  certain- 
ly we  should  not  deprive  the  courts 
and  the  public  of  making  sure  that  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  act.  the 
procedures  of  notifying  the  Secretary, 
of  notifying  the  Congress,  of  giving 
consideration  to  whether  it  has  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  park,  certainly 
those  procedures  should  be  followed, 
or  else  the  law  is  a  farce. 

D  1450 

And  a  court  should  have  the  right  to 
enforce  those  procedures.  So  that  is 
the  second  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  Other- 
wise, I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with 
it. 

So  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  just  say  the  reason  for  my 
amendment  and  the  problem  that  is 
basically  there  with  section  10  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me,  is  that  it  extends  to  all 
lands  adjacent  to  the  parks  a  new 
standard. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  Only  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  not  all 
lands. 

The  gentleman  agrees  that  is  all  it 
covers,  right? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Well,  if  I  may 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man, you  should  also  go  to  the  defini- 
tions section  covering  areas,  that  talks 
about  particular  areas,  where  moneys 
would  be  loaned  by  HUD  or  some 
other  organization  to  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  that  is  not 
section  10,  that  is  section  11. 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  By  which  the 
Secretary  must  abide. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  the  gentleman  does  not 
change  that  section. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  let  me  continue,  I  think  I 
would  like  to  and  I  think  I  can  explain 
it. 

A  new  test  by  which  the  Secretary 
must  judge,  if  we  accept  the  gentle- 
man's premise,  that  is  the  ground  all 
around  the  park  sites  in  the  West,  and 
I  would  assume  around  some  of  the 
other  areas;  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
surrounds  the  vast  majority,  in  fact,  I 
cannot  think  of  one  in  my  State  that 
is  not  surroimded  in  that  way.  But 
that  is  just  my  State.  I  guess;  I  guess 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado.  Montana. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  they 
are  probably  all  in  the  same  boat.  But 
maybe  there  is  one  back  East  that 
does  not  go  that  way. 

But  anyway,  all  applications  for 
right-of-way.  leases,  et  cetera,  made 
within  such  adjacent  to  lands,  the 
standard  or  the  test  now  is  "if  the 
right-of-way  lease",  et  cetera  "would 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  part."  it  cannot  be  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  amendment 
changes  the  standards  slightly,  slight- 
ly under  the  new  standards.  The  Sec- 
retary must  analyze  each  right-of-way, 
et  cetera,  in  this  way:  One,  will  the 
right-of-way  and  lease  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  the  park?  Two, 
is  a  significant  adverse  effect  likely  to 
occur?  Three,  is  public  interest  better 
served  by  preventing  the  significant 
adverse  effect  than  by  allowing  the 
right-of-way? 

The  new  standard,  I  am  free  to 
admit,  is  an  improvement,  no  question 
about  it.  But  it  still  places  all  activities 
in  any  proximity  to  the  park  under 
the  burden  of  a  cloud. 

In  the  hands  of  a  zealous  Secretary, 
and  I  guess  that  would  be  a  very  inter- 
esting argument  on  this  floor  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  zealous  Secretary 
in  light  of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  last 
few  days.  I  would  say  that  Cecil 
Andrus  was  a  zealous  Secretary  but 
surely  the  gentleman  would  have  some 
other  comments  on  that.  The  public 
interest  of  protecting  the  park  could 
always  be  found  to  exceed  the  public 
interest  of  mineral  exploration,  har- 
vesting, sewer  projects,  streets,  side- 
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walks,  all  of  those  areas  that  come 
into  that. 

I  stand  in  opposition  to  section  10(b) 
and  put  that  In  our  amendment  be- 
cause it  creates  a  buffer  zone  around 
every  national  park  within  which 
every  use  of  the  public  lands  is  made 
subservient  to  the  protection  of  the 
park.  That  is  a  priority  of  use  that  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  like  to 
recapture  my  time  and  say  first  of  all 
the  gentleman  continues  to  say  that 
every  activity  adjacent  to  a  national 
park  would  be  affected.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  again  that  section  10(b) 
which  is  the  one  he  would  eliminate 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  House  is  one  which  only  applies  to 
land  administered  by  the  Secretary 
under  authorities  that  he  already  has. 

So  first  of  all  it  does  not  add  any  au- 
thority or  take  away  any  authority;  it 
merely  relates  to  authority  the  Secre- 
tary already  has. 

Second,  it  does  what  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  to  agree,  and  I 
would  hope  he  can  give  me  his  atten- 
tion, something  the  Secretary  already 
has  to  do. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  under  existing  law  if  the  Secre- 
tary is  considering  action  adjacent  to  a 
national  park,  whether  it  is  to  lease 
land  or  grant  a  right-of-way  or  sell 
Federal  land,  that  he  would  not  have 
to  weigh  the  impact  of  that  on  the 
park?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition is,  that  existing  law  does  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  consider  the 
impact  of  his  action  on  the  adjacent 
national  park  which  he  also  adminis- 
ters? I  cannot  believe  the  gentleman 
would  take  that  position  because  that 
is  certainly  not  the  law. 

The  law  today  is  that  the  Secretary 
is  supposed  to  weigh  all  the  public  in- 
terest factors  involved  in  making  a  de- 
cision of  that  sort  and  certainly  the 
impact  on  a  national  park  which  he 
himself  administers  is  one  of  those 
factors  he  should  take  into  account. 

So  all  this  does  is  spells  it  out,  he  is 
to  weigh  the  public  interest  values  of 
the  action  he  is  proposing  to  take 
versus  any  adverse  impact  it  is  likely 
to  have  on  an  adjacent  national  park. 
I  cannot  really  see  how  that  differs 
from  what  he  is  required  to  do  now.  It 
merely  states  it  explicitly.  It  does  not 
add  any  new  authority  to  him  at  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  obvious; 
then  if  that  is  the  case,  why  do  we 
need  it?  If  it  is  already  there  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  other  piece  of  infor- 
mation or  authorization  that  the  bill 
talks  about. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  the  gentle- 
mjin  talked  about 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man made  the  statement  to  me.  Does 
the  gentleman  actually  feel  it  is  going 
to  hurt  these  things?  He  had  that  au- 
thorization now,  he  has  the  right  now 
as  you  accurately  pointed  out. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  zealous  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior. Certainly  none  is  more  zealous 
than  the  present  incumbent.  What  his 
zeal  is  directed  to  is  another  question. 

Certainly  it  is  not  directed  to  pro- 
tecting the  natural  and  cultural  values 
in  the  national  parks  to  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing certain  other  types  of  resources, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  on  the 
national  park  or  other  natural  values. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  if  there  ever  was  a 
reason  for  spelling  it  out  we  have  that 
reason  today,  and  that  is  in  the  de- 
meanor and  actions  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary. 

I  do  not  yield  any  more.  I  am  almost 
out  of  time.  Let  me  just  make  one 
other  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Let  me  just  com- 
ment on  the  so-called  objective  report 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
or  the  reports,  I  should  say,  which  we 
were  only  furnished  a  copy  of  yester- 
day afternoon  for  the  first  time.  Let 
me  say  I  finally  read  them  yesterday 
evening  and  they  are  an  absolute  dis- 
grace. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  that 
would  put  out  reports  that  do  not  even 
state  the  plain  language  of  the  bill 
correctly  and  go  on  to  spin  a  fine  yam 
about  the  supposedly  horrendous  im- 
plications of  an  act. 

All  I  can  say,  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  bill  before  us  and  the  one 
described  in  these  reports  seems  to  be 
purely  coincidental  and  they  have  no 
credibility  whatsoever.  And  they  are 
so  bad  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  with 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  as  to  whether  he  is 
going  to  continue  to  allow  his  staff  to 
put  out  hogwash  like  this. 

That  is  my  reaction  to  the  CRS  stud- 
Igs 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Sure  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  call  a  report  hogwash  because  a 
gentleman  does  not  agree  with  it  is 
very  offensive  to  me.  The  gentleman 
says  one  report  is  great,  the  report  on 
the  national  parks. 

Do  not  call  a  report  that  I  happen  to 
agree  with  hogwash.  I  am  shocked. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  sorry  that  I 

have  shocked  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Well,  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  that  was  my  reaction  after  read- 
ing the  reports  which  are  full  of  egre- 
gious errors. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  supi>ort  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  stand 
today  in  support  of  my  colleague  from 
Utah's  amendment  to  section  10.  sub- 
section b  of  the  Parks  Protection  Act 
of  1983. 

Before  I  discuss  the  major  issues 
that  I  think  are  of  concern  here,  one 
of  the  privileges  or  maybe  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  public  service  is  to  pick  and 
choose,  to  take  what  you  like  and  to 
impugn  or  oppose  that  which  you  dis- 
like. 

I  have  before  me  a  State  of  the 
Parks  Report  of  1980.  I  understand 
that  is  a  creation  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  my  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  has  referred  to 
this  document  as  gospel.  I  suspect  the 
same  people  that  were  involved  in  the 
research  of  the  last  several  weeks  that 
brought  about  or  attempted  to  bring 
about  some  definitions  as  to  the  ambi- 
guities that  reside  in  section  10.  prob- 
ably were  the  same  people  who  have 
some  degree  of  expertise  and  author- 
ity as  it  relates  to  laws  and  how  they 
affect  the  public  lands  of  this  country. 

D  1500 

Why  am  I  today  standing  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Seiberling 
amendment  that  strikes  in  essence  the 
term  'buffer  zone"?  I  think  in  the  col- 
loquy between  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  and  my  colleague  from  Utah  we 
have  established  that  in  the  law  today 
the  Secretary,  in  large  part,  when  con- 
sidering an  activity  on  the  public  lands 
of  this  country  that  in  some  way  is  ad- 
jacent to  or  might  impact  the  environ- 
ment in  which  a  national  park  resides, 
that  he  must,  by  the  law,  take  into 
consideration  the  action  that  would  be 
taking  place  on  that  public  land  that 
in  some  way  might  impact  our  parks. 

There  is  a  phrase  that  came  from 
New  York— it  did  not  come  from  Idaho 
or  Utah  where  some  of  those  pristine 
parks  reside— it  is  a  phrase  that  came 
from  Broadway  in  New  York  that  says. 
"On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  forever." 

One  of  the  concerns  that  a  good 
many  of  my  constituents  in  the  West 
have  is  that  on  a  clear  day  in  the 
middle  of  Yellowstone  Park  on  the 
right  mountain  top  it  is  possible  to  see 
forever.  Now,  what  does  forever  mean? 
What  does  buffer  zone  mean  in  the 
concept  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
being  able  to  reach  out  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  law  and  in  some  way 
impact  an  activity  that  is  so  far  afield 
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4oes  a  buffer  zone  mean  to  the 
of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Liands  versus  myself,  as  a  mi- 
m  smber  on  that  committee? 
^ould  we  say  that  the  2.2  mil- 
of  that  great  national  park. 
National  Park,  that  en- 
about  3,437  square  miles  of 
.  have  a  buffer  zone  of  10 
.  let  us  agree  that  the  Secre- 
nterior  in  some  way  is  going 
to  make  the  determinations 
10-mile   buffer   zone.    What 
allowed  him  to  do  in  the  ex- 
his  authority?  We  have  al- 
to take  within  the  author- 
park  itself  an  additional  1.8 
ucres.  Or,  in  other  words,  we 
him  to  extend  the  au- 
ind  the  size  of  Yellowstone 
Park  nearly  80  percent.  That 
an  my  grazing  lands  in  Idaho, 
jacts  on  my  timber  lands  in 
impacts  on  the  job  base  in 
and  it  has  a  variety  of  other 
concerns  that  I  think  are  only 
to   emerge,   and   why 
Because  my  colleague  from 
define  buffer  zone.  My 
from    Ohio    cannot    define 
We  have  allowed  a  broad 
to  be  placed  in  a  law  that  is 
in    some    way    to    define, 
4nd  protect  the  ecosystems  of 
park  system. 

»e  accomplished  anything  by 

not  going  to  impugn  the  in- 

the  attorneys  and  the  au- 

over  at  the  Congressional  Re- 

^rvlce.  What  I  am  going  to  say 

the  language  they  examined, 

fnistration,  which  was  explained 

definition,  is  just  simply  that. 

unc  efinable  to  say  to  what  extent 

c  ealing  with  when  we  deal  with 

zone. 

ve     referring     to     a     10-mile 


zme. 


CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem  m  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  has 


uhanimous  consent,  Mr.  Craig 
allolwed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

) 


CRAIG.  Or  are  we  saying  in 
some  wiy  that  once  we  have  estab- 
lished tiat  margin  of  protection,  way 
beyond  the  ecosystems  of  the  great 
parks  o:  this  Nation,  that  we  will  then 
turn  to  the  wilderness  lands  of  this 
country  and  say  in  some  way  that  on 
that  cl  ;ar  day,  when  you  stand  on 
Castle  I'eak  in  Idaho  and  see  for  300 


miles,  that  some  activity,  on  some  Fed- 
eral property,  may  in  fact  impact  the 
vistas,  the  grand  vistas  that  we  in  the 
West  are  so  proud  of,  and  therefore, 
for  some  reason,  the  long  arm  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  reach  out,  under  the  aus- 
pices and  the  blessing  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  determine 
use  on  a  piece  of  public  property  200 
miles  away. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  just 
talk  in  the  abstract  about  the  so-called 
Congressional  Research  Service 
papers.  Let  me  just  read  from  the  one 
the  gentleman  has  cited. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  paper  of 
September  15  says: 

H.R.  2379  and  amendment  No.  1  would  ef- 
fectively create  buffer  zones  around  all  na- 
tional parks  in  order  to  limit  or  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  outside  activities  on  the  park. 
Then  it  goes  on  for  seven  pages  talk- 
ing about  how  terrible  it  would  be  if 
we  had  buffer  zones  and  at  the  end  of 
page  8,  it  says: 

The  bill  and  the  substitute  amendment  do 
not  specify  the  creation  of  buffer  zones,  but 
they  do  assist  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in 
preventing  federal  activity  that  would  de- 
grade the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  park. 

So,  in  effect,  what  they  are  saying  is. 
no,  the  bill  does  not  create  any  buffer 
zones,  it  does  not  specify  any  buffer 
zones,  but  we  think  that  it  would  de 
facto,  and  that  is  our  interpretation 
and  therefore  we  are  going  to  expend 
eight  pages  telling  about  how  terrible 
it  would  be  to  do  that  and  at  the  end 
of  that  we  will  admit  that  the  bill  does 
not  specify  buffer  zones. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  then,  at  that  point,  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  and  I  agree. 
We  agree  by  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man made  on  the  floor  today  that  law 
currently  exists  on  the  books. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Craig 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  gentleman  and  I 
agree  that  the  laws  on  the  books  today 
provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  extend  his  authority,  when  neces- 
sary—I cannot  quote  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that,  but  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  will  tell  him  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  All  right.  I  would  like 
to  hear  it  again,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  in  the  context  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  duplicate  here  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  bill  deals 
only  with  the  exercise  of  existing  au- 


thority that  the  Secretary  has  under 
law  with  respect  to  lands  surrounding 
national  parks.  And  where  he  takes 
action,  as  described  in  the  bill,  under 
the  authority,  which  could  have  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  the  park,  all  this  bill 
says  is  that  first  he  will  consider  what 
the  effect  will  be  and  second,  he  will 
weigh  that  against  the  public  interest 
in  taking  the  action  in  question. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experts, 
the  existing  law,  including  NEPA  and 
the  laws  governing  the  park  system, 
require  him  to  make  that  evaluation 
now.  But  this  Secretary  does  not 
always  pay  attention  to  that  existing 
law.  So  all  this  does  is  spell  it  out  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  will  reclaim  my  time 
then.  And  I  guess  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  then,  this  is  not  a  bill  for  all 
time.  This  is  a  bill  for  the  current  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Oh.  no.  it  is  for 
all  Secretaries. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  I  am  confused.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee said  that  most  experts  agree  today 
that  the  Secretary  does  have  this  au- 
thority to  make  those  determinations, 
but  the  gentleman  said  that  this  Sec- 
retary chooses  not  to  do  that. 

I  guess  the  question  is,  between  the 
gentleman  and  myself,  apparently  it  is 
the  gentleman's  judgment  that  the 
Secretary  is  violating  current  law  and 
yet  no  one  seems  to  have  brought  him 
to  task  for  that  kind  of  violation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  points  of  clari- 
fication both  from  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

The  first  point,  before  we  have  had 
so  much  discussion  about  CRS  that 
there  may  have  been  a  misstatement. 

The  state  of  the  parks  report,  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  is  a  product  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  not  the 
Congressional  Research  Service;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  agree  that  that  is 
true,  but  I  also  understand  that  the 
consulting  efforts  that  went  into  the 
overall  creation  of  the  state  of  the 
parks  report  of  1980  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  input  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  their  au- 
thorities on  the  General  Public  Lands 
Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Craig  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  may  well  be  the 
case,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  case.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  clear  we  are  talking 
about  the  state  of  the  parks  report, 
which  is  really  the  product  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  at  the  instigation 
of  Congressman  Burton  and  Congress- 
man Sebelius.  both  former  colleagues. 
I  am  really  trying  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  limit  of  the  disagreement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  and  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  on  the  bill. 

Section  10  does  relate  exclusively  to 
Department  of  Interior  lands,  and  I 
gather  that  the  gentleman's  comments 
concerned  are  mostly  addressed  to  sec- 
tion 11  where  we  are  dealing  with 
what  the  gentleman  referred  to  as  the 
buffer  zones. 

From  our  own  contact  in  the  past 
Congress,  that  is  a  term  that  drives  me 
up  a  wall,  but  the  gentleman  is  enti- 
tled to  use  it.  I  would  ask  this  of  the 
gentleman,  because  I  am  one  who  con- 
templates the  impossibility  of  suggest- 
ing a  standard  definition  of  land,  like 
10  miles  or  5  miles,  that  suits  all  pur- 
poses. I  would  contend  that  in  some 
cases  10  miles  is  far  too  much  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  have  something 
in  which  discretion  can  be  exercised. 

So  I  would  ask  this  question  of  the 
gentleman:  If  we  were  to  define  some- 
thing for  "adjacent  to"  in  an  area  kind 
of  definition,  what  would  the  gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  reason  you  have 
not  heard  the  gentleman  suggesting  a 
specific  definition  or  a  margin  of  dis- 
tance in  miles  is  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  have  all  just  been  discussing. 
We  find  it.  in  large  part,  undefinable. 
We  do  recognize  in  current  law  that 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  and 
the  discretionary  authority  in  some 
areas  to  make  judgments  as  it  relates 
to  impact  of  activities  on  public  lands 
in  conjunction  with  the  park  systems 
of  this  country. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  which 
is  being  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  simply  an  unnecessary  addition 
to  existing  law. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  And  that  is  section 
10  or  section  11? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  both. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man disagree  with  the  specific  require- 
ments levied  on  this  Secretary  and  all 
future  Secretaries— and  I  would  say  it 
is  all  of  the  Secretaries  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about— to  open  up  the  process 
on  Interior  lands  itself?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  I  do  not  have  any 
disagreement  with  that. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  courtesy  of  his  response. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hansen  substitute.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  substitute,  and  if  it  is 
not  adopted  I  also  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  is  unneeded.  it  is  un- 
warranted, and  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said 
before  that  we  already  have  laws  on 
the  books.  They  have  been  implement- 
ed, they  will  be  implemented,  and  our 
parks  are  being  protected.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  those  who 
would  support  this  legislation  desire  to 
make  the  parks  larger,  then  let  us  do 
it.  I  went  through,  I  know  many  of 
you  know,  the  making  of  many,  many 
parks  in  my  State.  The  lands  were  set 
aside  with  the  idea  that  the  buffer 
zone  was  built  into  the  borders,  as 
these  other  parks  were.  This  is  really  a 
ripoff,  trying  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  parks  for  certain  special  interest 
groups. 

The  adoption  of  the  Hansen  substi- 
tute improves  upon  the  Udall  bill  or 
by  the  bill  and  admitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  eliminating  the  legal 
uncertainties.  The  CRS  has  pointed 
out  buffer  zone  language  will  invite 
litigation.  Lawsuits  could  hold  up  vital 
municipal  and  State  projects.  We  have 
heard  these  arguments. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  it  is  just 
not  the  West,  although  we  hear  it  just 
from  the  Western  Congressmen  talk- 
ing about  this  issue.  But  for  those  of 
you  who  might  be  listening  to  this  pro- 
gram in  your  offices,  it  affects  any 
monument  or  any  national  park  or 
battlefield  in  your  area.  It  affects  your 
REA  electrical  lines,  it  could  affect 
your  sewer  and  water  projects,  your 
highway  systems,  your  sound  factor.  It 
is  far-reaching.  Of  course,  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  do  some  of  these  things 
now.  but  it  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  all  that  472.000  lawyers  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  lawsuits  and  litiga- 
tion. Right  here  on  this  floor  right 
now  we  have  lawyers  arguing  the  legal 
points.  If  you  think  it  is  bad  here 
when  we  are  trying  to  make  laws,  wait 
until  the  special  interests  become  in- 
volved in  this. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not 
adopt  the  Hansen  substitute  which 
makes  this  very  poor  piece  of  legisla- 
tion more  palatable,  then  I  suggest  we 
should  defeat  the  whole  thing. 

I  was  sort  of  a  little  bit  chagrined 
when  my  good  friend  and  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  referred  to 
one  study  as  hogwash  and  another  one 
as  the  Biblical  truth.  Also  was  I  cha- 
grined when  he  directed  the  idea  that 
this  legislation  was  for  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  I 
checked  back  through  my  history  and 
find  out  that  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced and  I  believe  passed  by  the 
House  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion, until  they  finally  woke  up  to  the 
realities  on  the  other  side  that  this 


was  bad  legislation,  and  it  did  not  pass 
the  other  body.  I  suggest  that  it 
should  not  even  pass  this  body  this 
time,  and  it  should  not  become  any- 
where near  law.  It  should  be  eliminat- 
ed so  that  we  have  really  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  local  communities  to  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  being  affected. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  need  this  leg- 
islation. Why  do  we  need  it.  if  already 
the  laws  are  on  the  books?  Why  did  it 
not  pass  the  body  the  last  time  when 
we  had  a  Secretary  who  put  away  56 
million  acres  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
into  a  park  or  a  monument.  And  we 
had  one  named  Stewart  Udall  who  put 
78  million  acres.  I  believe  it  was,  into  a 
monument  also  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  can  clarify  the  gentleman's 
confusion,  and  that  is  simply  that,  no, 
this  bill  was  not  taken  up  or  passed 
under  the  previous  administration.  As 
I  recall,  during  the  last  Congress,  at 
which  time  this  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  319  to  84,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  Mr.  Watt  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  Mr.  Reagan.  So  it  has  not 
changed  in  the  last  year  since  that 
action  was  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Maybe  I  am 
confused. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  same  bill,  the  same  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman not  sponsor  this  legislation  in 
1979? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  In  1978? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Then  time 
does   fly  in  this  body  when  we  are 
having   fun,   does   it   not?   I   thought 
those  were  the  dates,  and  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  had  cosponsored  this,  of 
all  things,  before  I  realized  the  folly  of 
my  ways. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujah)  co- 
sponsored  it  and  coauthored  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Well,  that 
goes  to  show  that  we  are  enlightened 
by  the  presentation  of  my  good  and  es- 
teemed collleagues  on  this  side  that  we 
recognize  that  the  legislation  is  not 
needed. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Hansen  substitute. 
It  is  the  important  factor  if  we  want  to 
make  this  turkey  fly.  It  is  now  Novem- 
ber, it  will  be  November  next  month.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  substitute  is  not 
adopted,  theu  we  should  defeat  the 
legislation  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
become  law. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
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stiBERLING.    Mr.   Chairman. 
( entleman  yield? 
iRKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
._     Ohio. 

SipBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
yielding  and  I  appreciate 
support  the  gentleman  has 
in  the  committee  as  well  as 
suppbrt  he  is  giving  us  now. 

CI  airman.  I  would  just  like  to 
I  he  misstatement  that  keeps 
up  in  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  on  that  side 
lisle.   They   keep   talking   as 
(his  bill  grants  additional  au- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
not.  What  it  does  do  is 
explicit  duty  on  the  rfecre- 
the    Interior    to    weigh    the 
would  be  adversely  affect- 
action  he  proposes  to  take 
existing  authority  versus  the 
going  ahead  and  exercising 
autiiority.  That  is  not  granting 
autl  lority;  that  is  imposing  a  duty 
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us  get  that  clear.  And  all  it 

ttiat  where  the  Secretary  has 

and  proposes  to  exercise  it 

adjacent  to  a  national  park,  he 

consider,    he    will    weigh,    the 

iijerest  value  in  exercising  that 

versus  the  impact  of  it  on 

canitot   really   imagine   that   any 

of   the    Interior   who    was 

job  right  would  not  observe 

obligation,  because  if  he  adds  up 

requirements  placed  upon 

existing  law,  he  already  has 

But  all  this  does  is  make  it 

clear  that  that  is  his  obliga- 

it  sets  up  a  procedure  where- 

n^tifies  the  Congress  as  to  his 


is  all  there  is  to  this  bill.  But 

pet-fectly   clear   that   there   are 

pe(  iple  in  some  places  who  do  not 

see  the  Secretary  weigh  those 

Tfhat  is  a  two-edged  sword.  The 

of  the  gentleman  would 

other  thing:  It  would  elimi- 

possibility  of  requiring  the 

to  make  that  weighing  of 

taking  him  to  court. 

say  is,  there  may  be  times 

works  the  other  way,  when 

may  have  failed  to  do 

failed    to    approve    some 

hat  some  of  the  gentleman's 

might  wish  to  have,  and 

mit;ht  wish  to  go  uito  court  and 

a  minute.  Mr.  Secretary, 

not  weigh  the  public  interest 

ahead  with  this  right-of-way 

lale  next  to  this  park  as  you 

(  uired  to  do.  You  made  an  ar- 

lecision.  And  so  we  awe  going 

coi  rt  to  compel  you  to  observe 

pro;edures  that  are  set  forth  in 


can 


Seci  etary 


that  is  something  that  every- 

wduld  want  the  Secretary  to  do, 

snnot  imagine  that  the  gentle- 


men are  really  sincerely  saying  that  he 
should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Clarke)  yielding  me  time. 

D  1520 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  this 
legislation  and  that  I  am  a  sponsor, 
and  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  correct.  We  support  this  leg- 
islation because  we  love  our  parks.  We 
are  proud  of  them.  We  want  them  pro- 
tected. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  issue 
here.  In  spite  of  all  of  the  rhetoric 
that  we  hear.  Interior  has  increased 
substantially  the  amount  of  money 
designated  for  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional parks,  to  upgrade  those  parks, 
the  roads,  the  water  systems,  upkeep 
on  buildings. 

During  my  last  tour  of  all  of  the  var- 
ious parks  in  the  States,  I  had  seen  2 
years  or  a  year  before,  that  some  of 
them  were  deteriorating,  that  some  of 
the  logs  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rot- 
ting out.  they  were  being  replaced.  So 
we  see  those  kinds  of  things.  We  see 
restoration  of  ruins  of  Indian  tribes,  of 
maybe  some  forts  of  days  gone  by.  re- 
habilitation of  trails,  general  mainte- 
nance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentle- 
men will  remember  that  many  of  us 
supported  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  because  one  of  its  prime  reasons 
for  existence  was  to  furnish  manpower 
to  keep  up  our  national  parks. 

So  we  do  not  believe  that  our  parks 
should  not  be  protected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  quite  the  opposite.  We  feel 
very,  very  strongly  that  those  parks 
should  be  protected. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  in  error,  and 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  argument  in 
this  amendment,  and  that  is  the  whole 
question  of  the  definition  of  "adja- 
cent." Now,  what  does  that  mean? 
Does  that  mean  one  mile?  Does  that 
mean  10  feet,  50  miles,  100  miles?  It  is 
undefinable,  and  when  you  have  such 
a  provision  in  a  bill,  it  invites  all  kinds 
of  suits. 

Let  me  propose  to  you,  for  example, 
why  it  is  undefinable.  In  some  areas, 
perhaps  a  mile  or  even  10  miles  might 
be  proper.  But  it  was  brought  out  time 
and  again  in  committee  that,  say,  at 
Ford's  Theater  over  here,  if  you  have 
defined  "adjacent"  as  1  mile  or  2  miles 
or  whatever,  it  is  going  to  include  the 
entire  city  of  Washington. 

I  can  see  that  by  this  provision  being 
here.  If  someone,  the  groundskeeper 
or  whatever  they  call  him.  at  the 
White  House  desires  to  mow  the  lawn 
and  he  does  not  think  it  is  an  adverse 
action  on  Ford's  Theater,  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  White  House,  and  he 
goes  ahead  and  mows  the  lawn,  some- 


body can  bring  a  lawsuit  on  that  be- 
cause they  thought  that  perhaps  the 
pollen  flying  around,  or  whatever  flies 
around,  was  an  adverse  action  to  the 
Ford's  Theater. 

So  I  say  say  to  my  friends  that  while 
we  do  support  the  upkeep  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  improvement  of  all 
our  national  parks,  we  are  going  on 
bad  ground  here,  and  they  support 
this  amendment  because  it  removes 
the  word  "adjacent"  and  removes  the 
requirement  that  anyone  who  is  going 
to  have  any  kind  of  a  project,  that  is 
one  more  thing,  one  more  permit,  so  to 
speak,  that  they  have  to  get,  one  more 
regulation  that  they  must  comply 
with. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be- 
hoove all  of  us  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  from  any  of 
the  Western  States  and  do  not  have 
any  large  areas  of  parks  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  but  if  I  were  from  one  of 
the  so-called  Western  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  I  would  have  some 
very,  very  severe  problems  with  the 
language  before  the  committee  at  the 
present  time  with  regard  to  what  we 
are  talking  about,  the  so-called  buffer 
zones. 

I  think  anyone  from  any  of  the 
Western  States  needs  to  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  the  potential  effect 
that  this  language  would  have  on  pri- 
vate lands,  totally  private  lands,  as  far 
as  any  activities  that  might  require 
some  kind  of  a  permit  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Parks  can.  should,  and 
are  protected,  and  they  should  be. 
What  we  are  talking  about  today  is  ex- 
tending a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  to  what  he  must  do  on 
lands  that  are  not  within  the  park 
area  but  the  lands  that  are  adjacent  to 
the  park. 

My  first  real  serious  concern  about 
this  is  how  big  of  an  adjacent  area  are 
we  giving  some  mandated  instructions 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  about? 
Are  we  talking  about  one  acre?  Are  we 
talking  about  10  acres?  Or  perhaps  we 
are  talking  about  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  that  happen  to  be 
adjacent  to  a  park  that  could  be  com- 
pletely and  totally  privately  owned 
and  privately  held  by  individuals.  But 
we  are  saying  today  that  the  Secretary 
is  going  to  have  to  make  a  decision 
that  if  he  has  to  take  any  action, 
whether  it  be  issuing  a  permit,  wheth- 
er it  be  issuing  a  right-of-way,  whether 
it  be  considering  the  sale  of  any  miner- 
als that  are  underneath  these  Federal 
private  lands,  that  the  Secretary  is 
going  to  have  to  decide  himself,  with- 
out consultation  with  any  other  Feder- 
al agencies,  whether  that  could  be  a 
signficantly  adverse  impact  on  the 
park. 


The  reason  I  say  we  do  not  need  this 
is  very  simple,  because  we  have  exist- 
ing laws  in  place  that  are  already 
working  very  well  with  regard  to  ac- 
tions that  involve  a  Federal  decision 
on  private  lands  that  are  adjacent  to  a 
park  or  not  adjacent  to  a  particular 
Federal  park.  We  have  the  National 
Envirorunent  Policy  Act.  We  cannot 
have  a  major  Federal  action  on  private 
land  under  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  that  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  without  doing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

The  difference  in  the  existing  law 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
legislation  which  I  object  to  is  that  we 
are  saying  that  the  Secretary  is  going 
to  make  the  decision  on  whether  that 
action  has  significant  adverse  impact. 
The  current  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  calls  upon  the  Secretary  to 
make  that  decision  in  consultation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  like  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  like  the  CEQ.  the 
Council  on  Envirorunental  Quality, 
where  all  the  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  look  at  that  action  and 
make  a  determination  on  any  poten- 
tially significant  adverse  effects  it 
might  have  on  a  park  or  on  anything 
else,  for  that  matter. 

This  changes  that.  This  is  a  major 
change.  This  says  the  Secretary,  and 
there  is  only  one  Secretary,  shall  con- 
sider it,  and  he  alone  makes  that  deci- 
sion, and  I  object  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  problems  that 
we  have  with  the  existing  system.  I  do 
not  know  of  an  instance  where  an 
action  has  been  taken  that  has  re- 
quired an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment and  that  impact  statement  has 
said  this  will  present  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact,  that  a  Secretary  has 
issued  a  permit  over  that  objection.  If. 
in  fact,  he  would  dare  issue  a  permit 
over  an  objection,  he  would  be  sued, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  court  decision 
where  the  actions  of  a  Secretary  in  is- 
suing a  permit  over  a  finding  in  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  has 
been  upheld  by  the  court.  In  other 
words,  we  simply  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  way  things  are  working. 

So  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  out- 
lined, the  fact  that  it  is  too  broad  and 
too  vague,  and  the  second  fact  is  that 
it  is  already  being  handled  quite  well, 
and  the  third  thing  is  that  this  elimi- 
nates other  Federal  departments 
which  I  think  should  be  involved  in 
the  process,  I  would  object  to  the  ex- 
isting language  and  support  the 
Hansen  amendment  very  strongly. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Has  the  gentleman  read  section 
10(b)  of  the  amended  bill,  which  we 
just  amended  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Yes.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  have 
read  the  language,  and  the  language 
where  it  says  that  the  Secretary,  that 
he  shall  decline  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority, where  it  says  that  he  shall 
make  a  finding  of  whether  it  has  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect,  where  it  says 
that  he  and  he  alone,  meaning  he  does 
not  consult  with  anybody  else  in  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  the 
corps  or  the  CEQ  or  whether  any 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

D    1530 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  looking  at 
subsection  10(b)  and  I  find  nothing 
where  it  says  that  he  and  he  alone 
shall  make  such  a  decision.  Tell  me 
where  it  says  that. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Well,  let  me  just  read 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
what  I  am  talking  about.  It  says,  "In 
any  case  of  areas  which  are  adjacent 
to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  where  the  Secretary  is  vested 
with  any  authority  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary"— before  ex- 
ercising such  authority  shall  make 
this  determination.  It  speaks  solely  to 
the  Secretary,  which  I  presume  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Breaux 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  we  are  only 
talking  about  situations,  where  as 
spelled  out  in  section  10(a)  where  he 
already  is  vested  with  authority;  so  we 
are  not  adding  any  authority.  We  are 
merely  imposing  additional  duties. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  response,  we  do  not  have 
very  much  time,  that  while  the  Secre- 
tary is  the  only  one  that  has  authority 
to  issue  a  permit,  under  the  existing 
law,  under  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act,  he  has  to  make  consulta- 
tions with  other  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  as  many  as  five, 
before  he  makes  that  decision. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  does  not 
change  that  at  all. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  submit  that 
this  legislation  eliminates  that  and 
that  is  where  I  object  to  it.  We  should 
not  be  eliminating  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause they  have  a  legitimate  role  in 
determining  whether,  in  fact,  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  impact  is  going  to  occur 
on  these  areas.  With  this  language. 


their  role  is  being  diminished,  if  not  in 
fact,  completely  eliminated. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  without  this 
amendment  we  should  not  be  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  think  what  the  committee  has 
done,  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  admirable  legislation,  with 
this  exception.  It  is  a  significant 
change  in  existing  law  on  how  we 
handle  private  lands.  I  think  there- 
fore, the  amendment  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen)  on  a  very  timely  amendment. 

We  studied  this  bill  in  the  Interior 
Committee.  Those  who  were  there 
voted  against  it.  It  only  passed  because 
someone  pulled  out  a  pocketful  of 
proxies  and  they  got  it  through. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  leg- 
islation. Therefore.  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansfn"*  which  makes 
it  somewhat  livable. 

I  want  to  just  make  a  couple  of 
points  and  that  is  that  this  bill  in  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  put  togeth- 
er all  the  funds  we  can  to  solve  some 
of  our  western  problems  is  going  to 
spend  about  $13  million  over  the  next 
5  years  strictly  doing  paperwork, 
duties  that  can  be  done  in  another 
way  and  they  are  already  being  done 
by  the  administration. 

I  am  totally  puzzled  about  the 
buffer  zone  that  again  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times.  As  I  read  the  lan- 
guage and  try  to  find  out  how  this  af- 
fects the  State  of  Utah,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  entire  State  of  Utah  would  be 
buffered  out  in  this  case.  I  mean, 
when  you  look  at  the  checkerboard 
land  layout,  when  you  see  the  fact 
that  the  language  is  ambiguous  and  we 
do  not  know  what  buffer  zone  mt  ans. 
I  think  that  the  entire  State  of  Utah  is 
affected  by  this  legislation.  A  10-mile 
buffer  zone  around  Utah  parlis  would 
eliminate  about  9.1  million  acres  of 
land,  which  Ls  20  percent  of  the  State. 

I  caimot  imagine  anybody  out  there 
being  very  enthusiastic  about  going 
from  a  State  that  is  already  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  extent 
of  70  percent  now  being  locked  up  by 
this  buffer  zone  so  that  now  the  Feds 
control  somewhere  around  90  percent. 

This  bill  would  impact  community 
planning.  It  would  certainly  hurt  natu- 
ral resource  development.  It  would 
impact  lands  already  leased.  It  would 
affect  and  severely  restrict  transporta- 
tion problems  and  it  would  just  add 
additional  restrictions  to  those  already 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  provides 
virtually   unlimited   authority   to   re- 
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l[ansen  amendment,  of  course, 

sections  10,  11.  and  12,  and  I 

the     gentleman     from 

the  change  that  he  made  to 

12.  It  is  a  change  that  I  think 

in  the  Interior  Commit- 

I  he  previous  Congress  and  this 

as  well.  I  was  a  member  of 

Iiiterior  Committee  during   the 

__. when  we  debated  this 

ion,  of  which  I  am  an  original 

We  strove  long  and  hard  to 

solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 

section   11   that  the  gentleman 

Utah  and  the  gentleman  from 

md   others   have   raised   here 

strove  our  very  best  to  find 

answers.  Perhaps  we  have  not 

^em  yet  to  the  satisfaction  of 

I  am  going  to  try  to  see  if 

narrow  down  the  extent  of  our 

here   today,   because   I 
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the  opponents  to  the  legisla- 
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HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  would  be 

io.   

E  EREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


gentleman's  amendment,  the 

to  section   10  is  changed 

>ublic  Land  Maoiagement"  now 

Program  Review,"  which 

title  that  previously  applied  to 
11. 

ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is 

that   is  specifically   behind 

that  relates  to  Secretary 

Interior  lands  which  are  cov- 

section  10.  but  not  section  11. 

"lANSEN  of  UUh.  I  think  the 

made  that  change  in  the 

amendment  that  came  up  previously. 

Mr.  ]  JEREUTER.  I  see;  so  the  gen- 
tleman is  simply  repeating  that? 

Mr.    lANSEN  of  Utah.  That  is  on 
section  10. 


tie 
gli^en 


Fei  leral 


cliange 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  a  title  that 
seems  a  little  confusing  to  me,  al- 
though we  are  talking  about  Federal 
program  review  and  each  public  land 
management  section  originally  in  the 
title  did  affect  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior only. 

I  understand  from  comments  with 
the  gentleman  a  few  minutes  ago,  pri- 
vate comments,  that  his  concerns  do 
not  necessarily  go  exclusively  to  lands 
controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, but  to  leases  that  might  be 
under  his  authorization  to  be  applied 
to  private  lands,  and  that  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  would  be 
happy  to  elaborate  on  that,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  would  allow  me 
to. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Yes;  I  would  be 
pleased  to  let  the  gentleman  do  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  The  basic 
problem,  and  I  think  we  are  all  down 
to  this,  the  basic  problem  is  that  sec- 
tion 10(b)  creates  a  new  standard  in 
which  park  interests  shall  totally 
dominate  over  any  other  use.  If  you 
want  to  subject  all  other  uses  outside 
of  parks  totally  to  park  interests,  then 
you  would  support  the  bill  as  it  now 
exists;  however,  if  you  want  to  allow 
all  competing  interests  to  be  bal- 
anced—and we  stress  the  word  "bal- 
ance"—then  you  would  support  the 
Hansen  amendment  to  section  10(b).  I 
really  think  that  is  the  whole  basic 
issue  of  the  thing  and  it  is  a  philo- 
sophical difference. 

I  come  down  on  the  side  of  total  bal- 
ance on  the  uses,  and  they  are  fair  and 
balanced,  and  not  the  idea  that  the 
park  use  is  ahead  and  superior  to  the 
other  uses.  I  think  everyone  here 
would  agree  that  has  talked  so  far  to 
that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarification  of  his  point  of 
view. 

We  have  had  a  suggestion  here  that 
there  is  really  no  problem  that  needs 
to  be  addressed;  but  I  would  like  to 
focus  in  on  one  specific  type  of  prob- 
lem that  is  currently  not  well  ad- 
dressed in  this  country  with  respect  to 
our  national  parks.  I  am  going  to  con- 
centrate only  on  the  matter  of  geo- 
thermal  energy  development  threats 
to  our  national  park  system.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  current  threats  to  our  na- 
tional park  system  from  development 
on  adjacent  Federal  lands,  I  might 
also  say  it  applies  to  private  lands,  but 
I  am  concentrating  only  on  the  Feder- 
al, let  us  consider  the  development  of 
geothermal  energy  resources  which  is 
proposed  today  in  the  boundaries  of 
Yellowstone,  Crater  Lake,  Lassen,  and 
Hawaii  Volcano  National  Park.  22 
parks  in  12  States  have  this  potential 
threat  to  them.  At  Yellowstone  today 
we  have  hundreds  of  leases  that  are 
pending  of  Forest  Service  land,  less 
than  15  miles  from  Old  Faithful  in  a 
national  forest. 


At  Lassen,  lease  applications  blan- 
keting the  southern  boundary  of  the 
park  of  the  Lassen  National  Forest  are 
under  appeal  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  however,  and  here  is 
the  key  point,  the  Forest  Service  has 
stated  that  while  it  could  impose  lease 
stipulations  to  protect  national  forest 
resources,  it  has  no  authority  and  nei- 
ther does  the  Park  Service  to  impose 
lease  stipulations  to  protect  park  re- 
sources. 

D  1540 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
situation  at  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  opposed  to 
this  for  bringing  to  us  the  concept  of 
buffer  zones  which  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  legislation. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  The  reason  that  of 
course  this  creeps  up  is  because  we  are 
talking  about  adjacency  which  they 
would  suggest  on  the  opposition  side  is 
ill-defined.  But  the  minute  we  talk 
about  some  definite  amount  of  geogra- 
phy, like  5  miles  or  10  miles,  we  are 
talking  then  with  truly  creating  a 
buffer  zone  which  has  been  the  object 
of  all  the  attacks  out  here. 

Now,  here  in  the  case  of  Idaho,  we 
may  well  have  geothermal  potential 
that  is  some  70  mUes  or  80  miles  from 
Yellowstone  but  still  have  an  effect. 
And  the  effect  of  drilling  in  those 
areas,  be  they  public  or  private  lands, 
may  well  not  become  fully  understood 
until  the  damage  is  done  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  to  that  unique 
asset  in  the  world. 

So,  that  is  why  we  have  had  to  come 
with  something  that  is  less  precisely 
defined  in  the  area  of  adjacency. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  you  express  your  concern  about 
geothermal  exploration  in  the  bound- 
aries and/or  near  the  areas  of  some  of 
our  national  park  systems,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  I  am  concerned, 
and  in  no  way  do  I  know  of  anyone  of 
this  floor  that  would  want  to  see  geo- 
thermal drilling  that  in  some  way 
might  damage  the  caldera  system  of 
the  greater  Yellowstone  Park  and  ulti- 
mately Old  Faithful  or  that  guiser 
basin  area.  That  is  a  real  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  of  us. 

Now,  are  you  telling  me  today  if  geo- 
thermal driUing  takes  place  on  feder- 
ally owned  lands,  that  enviroimiental 
assessments,  envirorunental  impact 
statements  to  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  geologists  and  those  who  are 
specialists  in  geothermal  areas  as  it  re- 
lates to  what  that  drilling  may  do,  are 
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something  that  is  not  stipulated  in  the 
process  of  gaining  leases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drilling? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  At  the  present 
time  I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman 
the  Director  of  the  Forest  Service  says 
that  he  has  no  ability  to  consider  po- 
tential impacts  upon  the  national 
parks,  only  of  the  national  forests, 
when  he  makes  his  decisions  about 
leasing  arrangements. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  In  the  least  process,  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  must 
be  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Beretj- 
TER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  agreement  on  putting 
a  time  limitation  on  discussions  on 
this  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments to  this  biU  of  4:15? 

I  make  that  as  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter)  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Bereuter)  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  will  be  brief  in  consid- 
eration of  others  and  other  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  at  this  time 
as  it  relates  to  environmental  assess- 
ment or  impact  studies  and  therefore 
licensing,  yes.  I  would  expect  you  to 
get  an  answer  from  the  Forest  Service 
that,  no,  they  could  not  specifically 
consider.  But  I  will  suggest  to  you  that 
in  a  geothermal  system  in  which  some- 
one may  be  seeking  the  right  to  drill 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  geo- 
thermal resource,  that  today  systems 
as  the  caldera  or  others  associated 
with  parks  and  resources  within  parks 
are  considered  as  potential  impact  and 
realities  of  such  activities  that  might 
exist  within  that  leasing  activity. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  reclaim 
my  time  just  to  say  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  would  say 
this:  After  3  years  it  seems  to  me  that 
despite  having  striven  for  a  solution  to 
what  is  an  appropriate  areas  for  con- 
sideration, so  that  review  and  com- 
ment can  be  had  from  proposed  Feder- 
al actions  adjacent  to  our  national 
psu'ks,  opponents  have  still  not  come 


up  with  a  better  idea.  And  I  solicit. 
And  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  consid- 
ering my  comments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  the 
Parks  Report,  as  suggested  in  this  bill, 
is  a  sound  move.  It  has  real  value  to 
our  national  parks  and  country.  I  also 
find  myself  in  strong  agreement  that 
we  ought  to  protect  our  parks. 

I  do  have  some  concerns,  though, 
and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  to  respond  to  my  questions,  if  he 
would. 

I  would  like  to  know  specifically 
what  areas  are  adjacent  and  what 
areas  are  not  adjacent. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  do  not  know 
if  we  have  enough  time  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Let  me 
just  say  this— because  the  information 
is  not  defined,  we  do  not  know  what 
"adjacent  to"  is,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is 
half  a  mile  or  a  hundred  miles.  That  is 
one  of  those  things,  the  areas  where 
we  have  disagreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  putting  in  this 
amendment  that  we  feel  will  handle 
that  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me  be 
very  specific,  because  I  think  this  is 
critical  to  understanding  the  bill. 

I  see  section  (c)  says,  "This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  inland  waters  except 
those  which  the  Federal  Government 
owns." 

Now.  we  both  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  laid  claim  at  one  time 
or  another  to  much  of  our  inland 
water.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  act 
will  cast  a  cloud  on  water  projects  in 
Colorado  that  flow  through  National 

porlrc 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  think  it 
opens  it  up.  It  seems  very  obvious  to 
me  that  is  now  opened  up.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  that  would  come  under  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  under  section 
10(g)  of  the  act  as  presently  drafted 
without  my  particular  amendment  in 
it.  Without  that  being  changed  I  thlrik 
specifically  the  answer  is  it  would 
come  under  the  direction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  water  projects  in  California  that 
draw  out  of  the  Colorado  River? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  water  diversions  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  agree  all 
the  way  along  you  could  carry  this 
onto  a  somewhat  ridiculous  conclu- 
sion, if  I  may  say  so,  and  carry  it  to 
any  extent  on  any  Federal  water 
project. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  point  out  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 


myself  may  have  not  got  this  out  com- 
pletely. When  we  talk  about  adjacent 
Federal  grounds  it  also  states  very, 
very  carefully  in  the  bill  that,  "All 
projects  which  need  authority  to  pro- 
ceed." So.  here  we  have  the  private 
XYZ  Widget  Co.  and  they  need  au- 
thority to  go  across  the  BLM  ground, 
then  they  have  to  have  the  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A 
city  may  need  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  An  airport  may 
need  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  It  is  so  all-encompassing 
it  almost  boggles  the  mind.  But  it  is 
not  just  the  Federal  ground.  It  is  those 
who  need  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  proceed.  And  I  think  that 
pretty  well  answers  a  lot  of  the  ques- 
tions you  have  previously  asked. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Are  we 
saying  this  particular  bill  without  a 
definition  of  "adjacent  to"  can  cast  a 
cloud  over  every  major  project  in  the 
Western  United  States? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  guess  it  is 
one  of  those  very  interesting  argu- 
ments you  could  get  into.  I  think  that 
could  easily  be  the  interpretation  of  it, 
because  right  now  we  do  have  a  cloud 
over  it.  We  have  it  on  water  projects. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  us 
come  to  Washington,  D.C. 

We  have  a  number  of  national 
monuments,  national  park  facilities  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  the  surround- 
ing areas.  Let  us  say  that  we  are  con- 
templating a  low-cost  housing  project 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  poor  that 
is  within  several  miles  of  a  national 
monument.  Is  that  adjacent?  Does 
that  come  under  these  guidelines? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Let  me  ask 
you  this:  Was  it  going  to  have  Federal 
money  in  the  low-cost  housing  project 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  national 
park? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Then  it  does 
come  under  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  a  sewer  plant  to  clean  up  our 
waste  water. 

Mr.   HANSEN   of  Utah.   Does   this 
have  Federal  money? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.    HANSEN    of    Utah.    Then    it 
comes  under  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  a  highway  to  move  traffic  in 
and  out  of  Washington.  D.C? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  If  it  has  Fed- 
eral money  in  it,  it  is  under  it  and  it 
needs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
OK  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  a  new  bridge? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Again,  Feder- 
al money  is  in  this  one.  I  assume.  In 
that  event  we  are  again  brought  into 
this. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
about  a  water  treatment  plant  for 
clean  drinking  water? 
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of  Utah.  If  it  has  Ped- 
in  it,  we  are  in  it  again. 

D  1550 
^OWN   of  Colorado.   I   hope 
advocates  of  the  bill  would 
to  me  why  they  oppose  spell- 
i/hat  "adjacent  to"  is. 

an  amendment  in  commit- 

addressed  this  area.  Without 

of  clear  definition  of  what 

is,  the  measure  cast  a  cloud 

projects    throughout    the 

adjacent  to  parks. 

B  CREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gen'  leman  yield? 

B|ROWN  of  Colorado.  I  will  be 
ield  to  the  gentleman. 

;UTER.  I  am  not  aware  of 

amendment  the  gentleman  offered 

[Congress,  not  being  a  member 

committee.  But  I  well  recall 

(c)  here  is  placed  in 

perhaps  inappropriately  at  the 
of  the  gentleman,  because 
97th  Congress  the  gentleman 
question,  as  I  recall  it,  about  a 
built  water  structure  in  a  na- 
in  his  State. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from      Colorado      (Mr. 
has  expired, 
rpquest  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and  by 
consent,    Mr.    Brown    of 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. ) 
iEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield  so  I  may  com- 
sentence,  I  believe  the  gen- 
concern  was  that  a  possible 
might  be   placed   in  the 
reconstruction  of  that  particu- 
constructed    reservoir. 


federally 

in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 

?ark.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 

worked  that  out,  but  it  does  not 

the    language    here,    which 

me  to  be  overly  broad. 

recollection  correct  in  what 

prompted    this   matter    in   the 

p  ace,   the   gentleman's  concern 

federally  constructed  reservoir 

.  nis  own  national  park  area? 

IJROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 

recoUection  is  accurate.  My 

is  not  only  for  what  would  be 

park,    but    waters    that    are 

by  the  Federal  Government 

f^jw  out  of  that  park.  Anything 

a{ects  waters  that  go  into  or  out 

parks  has  a  cloud  cast  over 

Irithout  some  definition  of  "ad- 


wolild  say  this:  I  think  paragraph 
)ig  improvement  over  no  limita- 
think  we  could  do  a  better  job 
tiglJtening  the  bill  in  that  area. 

WTLLIAMS    of    Montana.    Mr. 
Chain  lan,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
niinber  of  words. 

deeply  interested  in  this  bill, 
as  I  do,  the  western  con- 

district    in    Montana.    We 

bordering  the  western  district  on 


its  north  Glacier  National  Park  and  on 
its  south  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  two 
terms  and  untU  this  January,  I  worked 
with  both  the  minority  and  majority 
in  trying  to  draw  a  bill  that  would 
both  adequately  protect  the  great  na- 
tional heritage  of  this  Nation,  our  na- 
tional parks,  while  still  allowing  ap- 
propriate Federal  development  and  ef- 
forts within  sight  and  sound  of  the  na- 
tional parks. 

I  have  looked  closely  at  this  bill,  al- 
though no  longer  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  as  convinced  now 
as  I  was  2  years  ago  that  this  bill 
would  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
mechanisms  with  which  to  allow  ap- 
propriate development  near  our  parks. 
I  can  tell  you  that  in  our  State  of 
Montana  that  does  not  happen  today. 
Many  Montanans  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  build  what  they  believe  is  a 
needed  Federal  highway  just  to  the 
south  of  Glacier  National  Park.  That 
highway  has  been  held  for  the  better 
part  of  a  decade  through  court  suits. 

That  is  the  sole  place  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue.  Such  determinations 
should  be  shared  with  the  steward  of 
the  national  parks,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  We  should  provide  him 
with  the  coordinating  mechanisms  and 
the  review  process  necessary  to  grant 
his  approval,  even  though  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely needed,  that  these  efforts 
such  as  that  highway,  or  energy  devel- 
opment or  other  efforts  to  either  go 
ahead  or  not.  We  currently  do  not 
have  that  necessary,  prescribed  mech- 
anism. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  constantly 
being  drug  through  the  court  process 
year  after  year  after  year. 

Is  it  protecting  the  parks?  Yes.  But 
is  it  allowing  appropriate  adequate 
clean  development  to  go  forward  in 
the  shadow  of  the  parks?  No. 
This  legislation  would  allow  that. 
I  know  that  is  not  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  and  some  others 
who  are  supporting  his  amendment 
see  it.  But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  that  after  3  years  of 
working  with  this  bill,  and  as  one  who 
is  very  concerned  about  both  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parks  and  the  appropri- 
ate development  outside  but  near  the 
parks,  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill,  as 
it  is  written  is  go,  prudent,  reasonable 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  both 
of  those  necessary  ends. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  want  to  just  add  a  word  to  the  dis- 
cussion that  just  took  place  with  re- 
spect to  inland  waters. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  that 
says  this  section  10  shall  not  apply  to 


inland  waters  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  does  not  require  an  evaluation  of 
water  projects  that  deal  with  inland 
waters,  and  the  only  purpose  of  put- 
ting in  the  exception  that  says  "except 
as  to  water  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns,"  is  to  tr.ke  care  that  we  are 
not,  in  effect,  changing  the  existing 
water  law.  That  is  all. 

I  stipulate  that  that  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  We  had  a  very  thorough  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  on  that,  and 
I  completely  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  im- 
pinge on  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  water  projects  on  inland  waters. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  clarified 
that  point,  and  it  does  not  matter  on 
that  score  which  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, or  whether  the  bill  is  adopted  as  it 
is.  or  whether  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  is  adopted.  The 
effect  is  the  same.  The  only  thing  is  I 
think  that  the  bill,  as  drawn,  makes  it 
a  little  more  precise  by  not  purporting 
to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  his  actions  where 
the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
some  ownership  in  the  water,  and  I 
thir\k  that  is  a  better  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  my  colleague  from  Montana 
about  the  endless  litigation  that  some- 
times occurs  when  an  activity  is  at- 
tempted outside  of,  in  this  case,  a  na- 
tional park. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
situation  that  has  existed  at  Glacier 
and  in  relation  to  a  proposed  Federal 
highway  would  be  changed  as  a  result 
of  this  bill?  Would  it  avoid  litigation? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Craig  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  To  continue,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleague  from  Montana,  do 
you  believe,  let  us  assume  then  that 
the  current  Secretary  said  absolutely 
the  highway  is  necessary,  our  studies 
indicate  that  there  will  be  no  major 
environmental  consequences  on  the 
park  or  the  park  system  and  that  some 
group  decided  that  it  did,  and  were 
able  to  find  in  some  way  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  procedures  that  the 
Secretary  or  his  people  follow  were 
somewhat,  in  their  opinion,  inad- 
equate, that  that  would  just  magically 
keep  that  out  of  court? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  say  to 
my  colleague  that  question  is  a  good 
one  and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  which  I  and  others  have  raised. 
This  legislation  does  not  give  to  any 
Federal  agency  or  officer  mandatory 
control  over  whether  or  not  a  Federal 


development  should  proceed.  But  it 
does  establish  guidelines  under  which 
that  Federal  agency  or  officer  may 
make  recommendations. 

The  point  is  that  while  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  stop  a  suit,  it  would  give 
both  the  litigant  and  the  judge  infor- 
mation which  is  not  now  available  to 
them  from  a  prescribed  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  as  its 
stewardship  the  care  of  the  national 
parks.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  may 
short  circuit  court  action  and  at  least 
help  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  You  are  telling  me  then 
the  basis  of  the  lawsuit  in  relation  to 
the  highway  proposal  near  the  Glacier 
area  is  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  Federal 
guidelines?  It  is  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
Federal  guidance  that  is  currently  ex- 
istent in  the  law,  and  that  it  is  simply 
not  the  opposition  of  certain  groups 
who  feel  there  will  be  an  environmen- 
tal impact  to  the  park  itself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  This 
legislation  is  not  going  to  eliminate 
disagreements  about  development  in 
and  around  the  parks.  What  this  legis- 
lation is  going  to  do  is  provide  guide- 
lines for  the  resolution  of  disputes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

D  1600 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  on  the  question  of  actions  by 
other  agencies  than  the  Interior  De- 
partment such  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  the  bill  as  amended 
by  my  amendment  are  identical.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
change  section  11  at  all.  And  that  is 
the  one  that  deals  with  this  particular 
type  of  situation. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Williams)  points  out,  this  bill,  as 
amended,  provides  for  an  orderly 
method  whereby  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  going  ahead  with 
the  project,  must  inform  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  where  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  it  might  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  park.  So  it  gets  it  all  into  an  or- 
derly procedure,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  said,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  everyone  is  ahead.  But 
there  is  no  quarrel  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  with  respect  to  that  aspect  of 
it. 

So  I  think  we  have  just  covered  it 
adequately. 

PABI.IAJJENTARY  INHUIRY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
understood,  when  debate  was  limited 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  to  the  bill,  that  we 
would  close  at  4:15.  Has  that  remain- 
ing time  been  allocated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  it  has  not 
been. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  way,  by  unanimous  consent,  that 
we  can  do  that  so  that  we  can  wind 
this  up?  My  problem  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  has  an  amendment  that  we 
are  going  to  accept,  and  if  we  do  not 
finish  this  by  4:15,  he  may  not  get  it 
in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  he  would  have  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  if  the  amendment  was 
not  printed  in  the  Record  and  if  he 
wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vdthin  the  State  of 
Utah  there  are  five  national  parks, 
two  national  recreation  areas  and  six 
national  monuments.  Any  legislation 
that  endeavors  to  create  a  buffer  zone 
around  the  national  park  system  has 
the  potential  to  virtually  halt  almost 
all  development  in  the  south  and 
southeastern  portion  of  that  State. 

I  have  a  breakdown  of  that  acreage 
which  is  a  grand  total  of  2,179,821 
acres  in  my  district  and  Mr.  Hansen's 
district. 

If  the  word  "adjacent"  is  left  unde- 
fined or  broadly  defined,  it  will  effec- 
tively stifle  the  development  of  energy 
resources  in  Utah. 

I  may  remind  you  that  the  greatest 
oil  shale  sand  developments  irr  the 
whole  country  are  in  Utah  and  we 
rank  second  to  Colorado  in  oil  shale,  in 
addition  to  having  a  good  deal  of  oil, 
uraniom,  and  other  things,  coal  as 
well. 

If  local  government  is  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  defining  of  the  word 
"adjacent"  then  local  communities  will 
suffer  greatly  because  they  might  be 
precluded  from  expanding  or  develop- 
ing their  economic  base.  This  is  not 
just  a  western  problem.  One  example 
might  be  Washington,  DC,  as  Repre- 
sentative Brown  has  already  men- 
tioned. 

There  are  numerous  national  monu- 
ments within  this  area.  There  is  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  which 
the  Park  Service  administers;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  could  close  down  all  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  because  of  the  ef- 
fects on  national  monuments  because 
the  city  is  adjacent  to  these  Park  Serv- 
ice lands. 

Because  of  the  number  of  parks  and 
their  size  this  biU  would  have  the  po- 
tential to  cripple  the  economy  of  my 
district,  and  in  California,  and  in  other 


States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
punish  local  people  because  we  have 
created  parks  near  their  homes. 

I  may  indicate  that  most  of  the 
parks  in  my  area  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  Yosemite  and  othej-s,  that  I  have 
visited,  already  have  buUt  into  them  a 
buffer.  They  were  enlarged,  built  with 
an  internal  buffer  zone  and  they  do 
not  need  a  buffer  outside  in  most 
cases. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Interior  Committee.  He 
said: 

By  creating  open  ended  areas  the  parks 
would  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  ail 
other  needs  and  values. 

He  went  on: 

In  fact,  by  requiring  absolute  protection 
.vet  providing  no  reasonable  criteria  for  de- 
termining what  would  be  deemed  to  Impair 
Park  services,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2379 
would  encourage  uncertainty  and  litigation. 

I  have  some  other  comments  also. 

He  goes  on: 

Section  12  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  prov'de  technical  assistance  to 
local  governments  for  land  use  plans.  A 
grant  program  is  also  authorized.  We  cannot 
support  an  open  ended  grant  program  for 
this,  or  any  other,  purpose.  The  budgetary 
impact  of  such  a  grant  program  could  be 
very  serious,  especially  in  this  period  of  lim- 
ited Federal  resources. 

Within  the  State  of  Utah  there  are 
five  national  parks,  two  national  recre- 
ation areas,  and  six  national  monu- 
ments. Any  legislation  that  endevors 
to  create  a  buffer  zone  around  the  na- 
tional park  system  has  the  potential  to 
virtually  halt  almost  all  development 
in  the  south  and  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State.  The  following  is  a  break- 
down by  district  of  the  park  system 
lands  within  the  State  and  their  total 
acres: 

First  Congressional  District 

National  Parfcs:  Bryce  Canyon.  35.896 
acres;  Capitol  Reef,  24.1.904  acres;  Zions, 
146.551  acres. 

Total,  424,351  acres. 

National  Recreation  Areas:  None. 

National  Monuments:  Cedar  Breaks.  6.155 
acres. 

Total,  6.155  acres. 

Net  total.  430.506  acres. 

Grand  total,  2,179,821  acres. 

Third  Congressional  District 

National  Parks:  Arches,  73,378  acres;  Can- 
yonlands,  337,570. 

Total,  414.948  acres. 

National  recreation  areas:  Glen  C:anyon, 
1.233,645  acres;  Flaming  Gorge,  94.308  acres. 

Total,  1.283,645  acres. 

National  Monuments:  Timpanogas.  250 
acres;  Dinosaur,  42,093;  Rainbow*  Bridge,  160 
acres:  Havenweep,  440  acres:  Natural 
Bridges,  7,779  acres. 

Total,  50,722  acres. 

Net  total  1,74&,315  acres. 

First.  If  the  word  "adjacent"  is  left 
undefined  or  broadly  defined  it  will  ef- 
fectively stifle  the  development  of 
energy  resources  in  Utah. 
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Matsul 


Porter 


St  Germain 


system  where  such  activity  is  not  In  viola- 
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allowed 
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monumen  ts 
tion  ther? 
Parkway 
ministratis 
tor  of  th« 
ital  regioi  i 
terior  coi  Id 
of  Distric ; 
effects 
cause 
Park 

Third, 
parks 
have  the 
omy  of 
we  shoul( 


01 

thif 
Sen  ice 


an  i 


cause  we 
their  hon  es 

Mr.  HANSEN 
man,  will 

Mr.  N14LS 
gentlemafi 

Mr 
gentlema  i 

Let  me 
gentlemap 

LIAMS) 

but  I  w(i\ild 
that  he 
exists  juit 
which  his 
had    to 


If  local  government  is  not 
participate  in  the  defining 
adjacent"  then  local  corn- 
will  suffer  greatly  because 
be  precluded  from  expand- 
ing their  economic  base. 
^.,  is  that  of  the  Washing- 
There  are  numerous  national 
.  within  the  area.  In  addi- 
Ls  the  George  Washington 
which  the  Park  Service  ad- 
..  It  is  possible  that  a  Direc- 
National  Park  Service  Cap- 
and/or  the  Secretary  of  In- 
_  effectively  close  down  all 
of  Columbia  because  of  the 
national    monuments    be- 
city  is  adjacent  to  these 
lands. 
Because   of  the   number   of 
their  size  this  bill  would 
potential  to  cripple  the  econ- 
■  district.  I  do  not  feel  that 
punish  the  local  people  be- 
have created  a  park  near 


ny 


of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
!ON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 


H/NSEN 


publ 


across 

possibly 

point. 

But  th« 
make  is 
House 
parks, 
parkways 
it  goes 
of  them 
this  act. 
park 
all  of 
think  we 
bitant;  I 
gut  this 
perfect  i 
legislat 
tion,  wUl 
in  fact 
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of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

just  make  one  point.  The 

from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 

not  have  time  to  yield  to  me 

like  to  make  the  point 

las  an  aluminum  plant  that 

6  miles  from  the  Glacier 

informed  us  that  if  they 

JO    across    private    lands— or 

ic  lands  they  would  have  to 

>hut  down  at  this  particular 


tliat 


on 


som  ewhere; 


really,  the  point  I  wanted  to 

I  think  the  people  in  this 

sbould   realize   there    are    334 

rapnuments,  battlefields,  trails, 

seashores,  historic  sites,  and 

_  and  on  this  way.  And  each 

comes  under  the  purview  of 

It  is  not  just  a  certain  little 

it  is  parkways,  trails, 

thbse  things  come  in.  I  do  not 

are  asking  for  anything  exor- 

do  not  think  we  are  trying  to 

Eict.  We  are  merely  trying  to 

so  that  it  will  be  the  type  of 

that  will  not  create  litiga- 

not  create  problems,  that  will 

(inhance  the  parks,  not  take 

them.  I  think  the  Hansen 

does  that.  I  would  surely 

for  the  amendment. 


away  from 
amendmi  ;nt 
urge  sup:  )ort 

PAJUJAMENTARY  WftUlRY 

Mr.  LI  JAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

QHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

it. 

LlJrjAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  un- 

wiU  have  a  vote  on  this  bill 

take  us  beyond  4:15,  and  I 

if  it  would  be  in  order, 

unanimous-consent  request,  that 

change  that  4:15  time  so  that 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 


gent  eman 


Murphy)  would  have  time  to  offer  his 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous 
consent,  he  can  obtain  time  to  debate 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  make  such  a  request, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  add  to  thai 
unanimous -consent  request  my  amend- 
ment as  well?  Could  my  amendment 
be  included? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Resen-ing  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  aware  of  what  amendment  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
simply  addresses  the  water  language 
we  discussed;  it  would  eliminate  the 
exception  for  Federal  claimed  water. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
makirg  a  request  for  additional  time? 
What  is  the  gentleman  seeking  to  do? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  Hansen  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  form  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  have  3  minutes  and  some 
member  in  opposition  have  3  minutes 
for  debate;  and  that  the  same  request 
be  extended  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen). 

H.R.  2379,  the  National  Park  System 
Protection  Act,  makes  an  important 
statement.  It  recognizes  and  writes 
into  law  that  protection  for  national 
parks  within  their  boundaries  only  is 
not  enough.  It  states  clearly  that  we 
must  take  extra  steps  to  protect  these 
special  places  of  our  natural  heritage 
for  they  are  threatened  by  activities 
outside  their  boundaries  as  well  as  by 
overuse  and  neglect  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

National  parks  are  established  be- 
cause they  are  unique  areas  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  They  are  worthy  of  our 
fullest  attention  because  they  provide 
Americans  with  outdoor  experiences 
unsurpassed  elsewhere.  We  are  the 
guardians  of  these  parks  as  a  Federal 
legislators  we  must  take  further  action 
to  protect  them. 

We  cannot  view  these  gems  of 
nature,  these  invaluable  natural  re- 
sources in  a  vacuimi.  They  are  not  iso- 
lated areas  plunked  down  in  the 
middle     of     wastelands,     with     huge 

fences  around  them  for  protection.  A 
coal-fired  powerplant  down  the  road, 

an  airport  next  door,  or  a  shopping 

mall  nearby  are  all  going  to  adversely 

affect  a  national  park.  Smog  travels  in 


the  winds,  noise  can  be  heard  for  miles 
around  an  airport,  and  traffic  conges- 
tion ties  up  roads  and  creates  hazards 
for  wildlife  and  vacationers. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  moni- 
toring developing  outside  the  borders 
of  our  national  parks,  H.R.  2379  pro- 
poses well-reasoned  and  necessary 
measures  to  insure  that  the  integrity 
of  our  park  system  is  maintained.  The 
legislation  does  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  land  developers  or  on  anyone 
else's  rights.  Indeed,  it  protects  the  in- 
terests of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  visit  our  national  parks  each  year 
or  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
near  them. 

The  amendment  at  hand  essentially 
refutes  the  basic  premise  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
special  consideration  our  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  give  to  proposed  de- 
velopments adjacent  to  national  parks. 
Adjacent  means  "next  to"  or  "near." 
We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
our  parks  are  endangered  by  air  pollu- 
tion, poor  water  quality,  noise,  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  from  activities  next  to 
or  near  their  borders.  To  gut  this  im- 
portant bill  with  the  amendment 
would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  projects 
outside  park  boundaries  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  very  places  we  are 
trying  to  protect?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  reconmiend  how  development 
near  national  parks  should  proceed  or 
these  valuable  areas  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  outside  influences.  This 
bill  is  a  moderate,  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  we  will  have  environmental 
assessments  made  before  we  jeopard- 
ize the  quality  of  our  parks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  and  to  preserve  the 
main  purpose  of  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  160.  noes 
245,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


Anthony 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bevill 

Bihrakis 


[Roll  No.  377] 

AYES- 160 

BUley 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Broonuicld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 


Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 


Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWtne 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emtrson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Forsythc 

Franltlin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidi 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopltins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Boehlerl 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

cnarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 


Hyde 

Jenldns 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaslch 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McC^irdy 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pursell 

NOES— 245 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyraally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Reid 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoma.s  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Woif 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 

Zschau 


Hall  (IN) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenraeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Ijantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

LipinskI 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

LowTy  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 


Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minisli 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 


Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 


St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Badham 
Boggs 
Broolts 
Burton  (CA) 
D' Amours 
Daschle 
Dingell 
Fascell 
Ford  (TN) 
Hall  (OH) 


NOT  VOTING— 28 

Pritchard 

Rose 

Simon 

Solarz 

Whitehursl 

Wirth 

Young (FL) 

Zabl<x:kl 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Levitas 

Martin  (ID 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Pepper 


D  1620 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Parris  for  with  Mr.  D'Amours  against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Wirth 
against. 

Messrs.  WEBER,  McEWEN. 

ROYBAL,  and  HORTON  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ROGERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtHlE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Udall.  as  amended:  At 
the  end  of  section  18.  insert; 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  terms  "signif- 
icant adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  national  park  system  was  established", 
and  "degrade  or  threaten  the  natural  or  cul- 
tural resources  of  any  such  unit"  shall  not 
include  the  activity  of  hunting  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  any  unit  of  the  national  park 


system  where  such  activity  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  State  or  Federal  law  or  regtilation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes,  pursuant  to 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ray 
amendment  spells  out  that  H.R.  2379 
is  neither  intended  nor  should  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  to  restrict  hunting  oppor- 
tunities where  it  is  already  allowed  by 
State  law.  Federal  law  or  regulation.  It 
will  guarantee  American  sportsmen 
that  their  hunting  opportunities  will 
not  be  adversely  effected  by  pa&sage  of 
H.R.  2379. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  2379  have  con- 
sistently maintained  that  the  bill  is 
not  aimed  at  reducing  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. Nevertheless,  the  ambiguities 
in  present  law  and  regulation  make  it 
imperative  that  these  guarantees  be 
adopted  into  law. 

Without  such  protection  America's 
sportsmen  and  wildlife  managers  may 
find  hunting  opportunities  significant- 
ly restricted  by  bureaucratic  fiat  at 
some  future  date. 

My  amendment  simply  makes  it 
clear  that  H.R.  2379  is  neither  intend- 
ed nor  should  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
restrict  hunting  opportunities,  aaid  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

D  1630 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  definition  of 
hunting,  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  intend  to  include  trap- 
ping in  that  phrase.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  does  not  include  trapping. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Austin 
Murphy,  for  offering  his  amendment 
concerning  hunting  to  the  Park  Pro- 
tection Act.  As  you  so  well  know, 
Michigan  has  some  of  the  best  hunt- 
ing lands  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
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sp<  nt 


have 

Michigan 

stituent5 

liunters 

express 

amendm^ii 

It  is  ii 
and  to 
tected  fr*m 
upon  our 
reaucrati : 


nne 


r4)ortant  to  my  fellow  hunters 
that  our  interests  are  pro- 
those  who  would  infringe 
rights  with  a  red  line  of  bu- 
tape. 
Congre^man  Murphy's  amendment 
he  fact  that  H.R.  2379  will 
effect  the  hunting  corn- 
America.   I  urge  my  coi- 
joln  me  in  support  of  this 


advei  sely 

(if 


tj 


clarifies 

not 

munity 

leagues 

amendment 

Mr 
will  the 

Mr.  M 
man  f  ron  i 

Mr 
tleman 

Mr 
port  of 
gentlemah 
Murphy), 

Mr 
gentlema^ 

Mr. 
man  fror  i 

Mr 
for  yielding 

Mr. 
port    of 
America 
expect 
protect!!^ 
access  is 
colleague 
this 
Member 

The 
nizes  thr 
Hansen) 

Mr 
the 

Mr 
gentleman 

Mr 
man  for 

Mr, 
2379 
bill  does 
nities. 


K^STMAYER.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
gentleman  yield? 

PHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gen- 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from    Permsylvania    (Mr. 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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a  lifetime  himting  m 
as  v.eU  as  many  of  my  con- 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
1  my  State,  I  would  like  to 
i;    strong  support   for   this 


am^  ;ndment 


GflAMM. 
gent;  eman 


G=IAMM. 


C  lairman. 
haie 


I  rise  in  strong  sup- 

the    Murphy    amendment. 

hunters    have    a    right    to 

(^gence  by  this  Congress  in 

the  himting  areas  to  which 

not  allowed.  I  commend  my 

for  his  alertness  in  offering 

and    1    urge    every 

:o  vote  for  it. 

CflAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 

gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 

for  3  minutes. 

Mr.   Chairman,    will 
yield? 
HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Texas. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
ielding. 

supporters  of  H.R. 

said  consistently  that  this 

not  reduce  hunting  opportu- 

have  an  opportunity  in  the 

offered  by  the  gentleman 

Permsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  to 

that  is  the  case, 
cniairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

lye." 
ByRTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  yield? 

of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Indiana. 
BtJRTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 

for  yielding. 
Chairman,  I  commend  my  col- 
he  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
MuRPHY),  for  offering  this 
I  have  far  too  often  seen 
of  our  laws  by  bureaucratic 
license.    Keeping    America's 
to  hunters  is  too  important 
entrusted  to  unelected  bureau- 


HjlNSEN 


The  amendment  offered  by  t'le  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  clearly  identifies  hunting  as 
a  wildlife  management  tool  which 
should  be  protccred.  I  fully  support 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi'.l 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  ihe  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  my  col- 
league's amendment.  As  a  hunter,  I 
know  the  importance  this  activity  has 
in  sound  wildlife  management  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  important  to  my  fellow  hunters 
and  to  me  that  our  interests  be  pro- 
tected from  those  who  would  intrude 
upon  our  rights  with  bureaucratic  red- 
tape. 

Congressman  Murphy's  amendment 
reinforces  the  fact  that  H.R.  2379  will 
not  adversely  effect  the  hunting  com- 
munity of  America.  I  thank  him  for  of- 
fering the  amendment,  and  urge  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  problem  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  Murphy  amendment  to 
H.R.  2379,  the  park  protection  bill  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling).  This  amendment 
makes  clear  that  this  bill  if  it  becomes 
law,  should  not  be  used  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  re- 
strict hunting  opportunities  where 
they  are  already  allowed  by  State  or 
Federal  law. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  and  fair 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  insure  our  nation- 
al parks  are  protected  from  imprudent 
and  unwise  development  activities.  It 
is  not  designed  to  lessen  the  existing 
rights  of  sportsmen  in  our  national 
parks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  important  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


AMTNnMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OP  COLO- 
RADO TO  THE  AMXNDMKNT  IN  THE  NATXJRE  OF 
A  StTBSTITIJTE  OFFERED  BY  BiR.  UDALL,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  as  amended: 
In  section  10(c)  insert  after  the  word 
"water"  a  period  and  strike  out  the  words 
thereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
merely  makes  it  clear  ihat  Govern- 
ment-claim water  will  not  be  part  of 
this  bill.  It  will  not  fall  imder  the  adja- 
cent impact.  I  think  it  clarifies  a  point 
of  major  concern  by  all  who  have 
looked  at  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  clarification 
that  this  would  not  hold  for  claim 
land,  I  certainly  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  thank  him  for 
offering  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  depending  on  the 
answer  I  get,  we  may  or  may  not 
accept  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  abandon 
any  control  or  rights  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  over  waters  which 
it  has  a  legal  right  to  control.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  that  basis  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  and  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qaestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  as  amended. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  susbtitute,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  conforming  amendment,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  Monday, 
October  3,  1983,  to  the  amemdment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Udall,  a.s  amended: 
Page  26,  Strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  4  on  page  27. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  very  long. 

This  is  simply  a  conforming  amend- 
ment that  removes  the  definition  of 
"legislative    day"    since    our    amend 


requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  certify  that  all  actions  taken  by 
Federal  agencies  are  consonant  with 
our  conservation  policies.  In  addition, 
the  Department  shall  present  a  state 
of  the  parks  report  to  Congress  every 
other  year. 

This  bill  does  not  create  stifling 
Government  regulation;  it  simply  re- 
quires a  modicum  of  supervision  to 
preserve  our  parks. 

Secretary  Watt  has  not  asked  for 
funds  to  expand  the  national  park 
system,  preferring  instead  to  protect 
the  parks  we  already  have.  Why,  then, 
does  he  oppose  this  attempt  to  moni- 
tor the  threats  to  the  national  parks? 
This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or the  authority  to  implement  his  oft- 
stated  goal  of  better  maintenance;  yet 
James  Watt  opposes  this  bill. 

Damage  to  the  American  wilderness 
is  irreversible.  Air  quality,  ground 
water,  and  endangered  plant  and 
animal  life  take  far  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure  for  every  ounce  of 
damage.  We  can  in  no  way  be  sure  we 
are  preventing  such  damage  without 
better  information,  and  H.R.  2379  pro- 
vides us  with  the  knowledge  we  need. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  miscon- 


ments  to  sections  10  and  11  eliminated    ceptions  about  the  thrust  of  H.R.  2379. 


all  reference  to  that.  That  definition  is 
no  longer  needed.  It  is  surplusage  and, 
therefore,  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
take  it  out. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  objections  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  am.endment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
now  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2379,  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  Protection  and  Re- 
source Management  Act,  because  our 
national  parks  cannot  afford  1  more 
day  of  neglect.  These  parks  evoke  awe 
and  wonder  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of 
millions  of  park  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  each  year,  and  yet  we  do  not 
know  what  potential  or  urgent  prob- 
lems are  challenging  them. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  threats  to 
America's  wilderness  is  not  benign  ne- 
glect, it  is  benign  abuse. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
modest  goal  of  coordinating  the  Feder- 
al Government's  activities  affecting 
the  national  park  system.  It  merely 
asks  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior oversee  Federal  responsibilities.  It 


This  bill  does  not,  as  its  opponents 
have  claimed,  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  vast  veto  power  over 
all  activities  up  to  100  miles  from  a  na- 
tional park.  In  seeking  to  watch  areas 
adjacent  to  the  parks,  this  bill  merely 
makes  certain  that  no  Federal  activi- 
ties can  harm  a  park's  natural  or  cul- 
tural resources.  The  bill  simply  makes 
sure  that  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment adheres  to  a  coherent  policy  con- 
cerning the  national  parks. 

This  bill  does  not,  as  some  have 
charged,  lengthen  the  Federal  review 
process  to  create  interminable  delays 
in  activities  affecting  the  national 
parks.  The  program  review  requested 
of  the  Interior  Department  is  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  coincide  with  that  of 
the  Federal  agency  about  which  Inte- 
rior is  commenting. 

Nor  does  this  bill  take  autonomy 
away  from  local  governments.  It  spe- 
cifically creates  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments so  that  they  may  participate  in 
a  newly  coordinated  plarming  process 
for  the  parks. 

Over  300  million  people  visited  the 
parks  in  1982.  We  must  not  ignore  our 
responsibility  to  serve  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  protect  our  na- 
tional parks.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  strong  support  of 
H.R.  2379  to  this  debate.  It  is  clear 
from  the  National  Park  Service's  state 
of  the  national  parks  report  that  our 
national  parks  are  increasingly  vulner- 
able to  degradation  from  a  variety  of 
internal  and  external  threats.  Such 
unique  national  treasures  as  the  Ever- 
glades NPR  and  Yellowstone  NPR  are 
among  the  affected  areas,  areas  which 


we  on  the  Interior  Committee  believe 
may  extend  to  the  entire  National  Park 
System. 

Under  the  circumstance,  I  fail  to  see 
what  is  so  dangerous  about  requiring 
Federal  agencies  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  actions  which 
will  degrade  the  natural  or  cultural  re- 
sources of  a  park.  In  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  we  have  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  which  particularly  concerns  me. 
I  am  certain  that  my  constituents  and 
the  people  of  Connecticut  would  sup- 
port the  National  Park  Service  being 
informed  of  potential  threats  to  that 
area,  whether  internal  of  adjacent  in 
origin. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  a  solution 
to  all  the  problems  which  currently 
beset  our  national  parks.  It  will,  how- 
ever, provide  a  means  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  park  resources  and  to 
identify  and  prevent  future  hazards  to 
our  threatened  pristine  areas.* 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Congressman  Mur- 
phy's amendment  to  H.R.  2379,  the 
National  Park  System  Protection  Act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  strongly  support  this  important 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  complements 
H.R.  2379  by  insuring  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  not  adversely 
affect  hunting  opportunities  in  the 
Federal  lands  covered  under  the  bill. 
Congressman  Murphy's  amendment 
enunciates  the  clear  policy  that  the 
bill  is  neither  intended  nor  should  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  restrict  himting 
opportunities  where  it  is  already  al- 
lowed by  State  law,  Federal  law,  or 
regulation. 

I  strongly  and  emphatically  support, 
Mr.  Speaker,  hunting  opportunities  on 
our  public  lands  which  enhance  the 
control  of  many  species  of  animals. 
Hunting  also  provides  recreation  for 
millions  of  sportsmen  throughout  the 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, I  have  supported  programs 
that  protect  our  natural  resources  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  ample  hunt- 
ing opportunities.  Sport  hunters  are 
among  the  most  conservation-minded 
individuals.  They  enjoy  the  use  of  our 
open  spaces  and  have  been  active  in 
fighting  for  protection  of  our  public 
lands  and  natural  resources. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  by  sportsmen  in  my  very 
own  district.  For  example,  Jim 
McKnight,  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Sportsmen,  has  tes- 
tified and  fought  hard  for  passage  of 
H.R.  826,  to  declare  a  stretch  of  the 
Delaware  River  as  wild  and  scenic 
under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  sports  hunters  in 
areas  of  mutual  concern. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  support  H.R.  2379.  This  is  an  impor- 
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tant  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  Congressman  Murphy's 
aunendm^nt  to  improve  and  clarify  the 
intent  of  Ithis  biU. 

This  bill  Is  good  for  the  hunters  and 
sportsm^i  of  Pennsylvania.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Comiiittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Peri:ins.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  he  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committje,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration tie  biU  (H.R.  2379)  to  provide 
for  the  p  rotection  and  management  of 
the  National  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolutidn  298,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  t  le  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  se  )arate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendm  int  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  o '  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  an  lendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  rea  ding  of  the  bill. 

The  bi  1  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rea<  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  thin  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SBIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ye  as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  V3te  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  321,  nays 
82,  not  ^ting  30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  378] 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( 

Andrews  ( 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateraan 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Beihune 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

BlUrakis 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 


"X) 


YEAS— 321 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 


Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 


Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

FUh 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

FuQua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Liantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipiivski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

liOwery  <CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Purse  11 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

NAYS-82 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bosco 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 


Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbreruier 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirui 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenborn 

Fields 

Gekas 

Gramm 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LatU 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 


Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

Michel 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 


Packard 

Patman 

Paul 

Quillen 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 


Smith.  Robert 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 
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NOT  VOTING— 30 


Badham 
Bliley 
Brooks 
Burton  (CA) 
D' Amours 
Daschle 
Dingell 
Pascell 
Ford  (TN) 
Hall  (OH) 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Le  vitas 

Martin  (ID 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Pepper 


Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rose 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Whitehurst 

Wirth 

Young  (PL) 

Zablocki 


a  1650 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair  on  this  vote: 

Mr.  Levitas  for.  with  Mr.  Rahall  against. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  considered  and 
passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    CLERK    TO 
MAKE     NECESSARY      CHANGES 
IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  2379, 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  PRO- 
TECTION       AND        RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2379)  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  necessary  punctu- 
ation,    grammatical,     and     technical 
changes  in  the  bill,  and  to  add  section 
headings  where  appropriate. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE    ON     MERCHANT     MARINE 
OF       COMMITTEE       ON       MER- 
CHANT   MARINE    AND    FISHER- 
IES   TO    SIT    DURING     THE     5- 
MINUTE     RULE     ON     WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  5.  1983 
Mr.    BIAGGI.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   of   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries    be    permitted    to    sit    on 
Wednesday.  October  5.  1983.  at  2  p.m. 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  H.R. 
2562— a  bill  to  amend  section  45  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  have  been  apprised  of 
the  markup  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  postponed  earlier 
today. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1852,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1852, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  233.  nays 
168.  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  379] 


Cooper 

Coyne 

DAmours 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Beilenson 


.YEAS-233 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 


Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 


Archer 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 


Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Ratchford 

NAYS— 168 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 


Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schaiefer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Gore 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hayes 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kagtermieier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (PL) 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 


Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKeman 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Moody 

Moore 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 


Ackerman 

Badham 

Bliley 

Brooks 

Burton  (CA) 

Daschle 

Dingell 

Fascell 

Ford  (TN) 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 


Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slattery 


Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

WoU 

Wyden 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Levitas 

Martin  (ID 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Pepper 


Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rose 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Whitehurst 

Wlrth 

Young  (PL) 

ZablocU 


n  1710 

Messrs.  McCURDY.  RAY. 

BRYANT,  WHEAT,  and  ROEMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay". 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  October  4.  1983,  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  102)  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  16,  1983,  through  October 
22,  1983,  as  Lupus  Awareness  Week, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
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hiks 


right  to 

norlty 

tion. 

Mr. 
tion  of 

The 
there  objection 


jbject  to  indicate  that  the  mi- 
no  problem  with  the  leglsla- 


Sp  eaker. 


gentlewqman 

There 

The  C 
olution, 


I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
objection. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Indiana? 
was  no  objection, 
erk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
ts follows: 

S.J.  Res.  102 

Resolvet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

resentatiies  o/  the  United  States  of  America 

assembled.  That  the  week  of 

1983.  through  October  22.  1983. 

as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week", 

Resident  is  authorized  and  request- 

.  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 

the  United  States  to  observe  the 

appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 

ictivities. 

mate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
_  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
;o  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


in  Congifss 
October 
is  design4ted 
and  the 
ed  to 
people 
week 
nies,  and 

The  £ 
dered  to 
the 

motion 
table. 
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of 
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thi  d 
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I  [ALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 

luianimous   consent   that   the 

^_  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

be   discharged   from    further 

of  the  joint  resolution 

,.  128)  to  designate  the  day  of 

22,    1983,    as    Metropolitan 

and  ask  for  its  immediate 

in  the  House. 

:ierk    read    the    title    of    the 

oint  resolution. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
opjection  to  the  request  of  the 

. from  Indiana? 

VfEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
,  to  object.  I  will  not  object.  I 
only  not  object  but  I  want  to 
the  gentlewoman  for  the  ex- 
manner  in  which  her  sub- 
ee    and   she   dealt   with   this 


:he 


a  ad 


ruly 


Purtlier     reserving     the     right     to 

Speaker,  October  22,  1983, 

100th  anniversary  of  the 

Opera  Company,  one  of 

s  greatest  cultural  institu- 

the  most  renowned  opera 

in  the  world. 

House  Joint  Resolution 
12,  asking  the  President  to 
October  22  to  be  Metropolitan 
Day    throughout    the    United 
total  of  227  Members  of  this 
lave  joined  me  in  paying  trib- 
the  Met  by  cosponsoring  that 
on.    On    September    20,    the 
passed  an  identical  resolution, 
by    New    York    Senators 
and  D'Amato. 
1  )road  support  for  the  resolution 
of  the  Met's  populari- 
the  Nation  as  well  as 
loVe   for  opera  it   has   fostered. 
Americ  ans  have  always  considered  the 
Metroi  olitan  Opera  to  be  a  national 
treasure,  and  the  Met  has  lived  up  to 


object, 

marks 

Metropblitan 

the  Nation 

tions 

compaily 

I  introduced 
317  on 
declare 
Opera 
States. 
House 
ute  to 
resolut 
Senate 
introdiiced 

MOYNIflAN 

The 

is  representative 
ty  throughout 
the 


that  reputation.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Met  initiated  its  annual  tour 
of  Americsm  cities,  a  tradition  that 
continues  to  this  day.  More  than  50 
years  ago,  the  Met  embarked  on  an- 
other effort  to  reach  millions  of  music 
lovers— its  Saturday  afternoon  radio 
broadcasts.  Through  these  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  endeavors,  the  Met  has  cul- 
tivated an  appreciation  of  opera  that 
now  thrives  in  dozens  of  local  opera 
companies  as  well  as  thousands  of 
conun  unities. 

The  celebration  planned  for  October 
22  is  a  gala  tribute  to  opera  in  America 
as  well  as  a  centennial  spectacular  for 
a  matriarch  of  American  arts.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  district  in 
which  the  Met  makes  its  home  and 
pleased  to  play  a  role  in  this  tribute. 

There  are  at  this  point  227  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  reporting  the 
matter  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  indi- 
cate that  the  minority  has  looked  this 
legislation  over,  and  in  fact  we  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  128 
Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  one  of 
the  world's  premier  performing  arts  organi- 
zations and  has  an  audience  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  such  organization  in  the 
world; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  since  its 
first  performance  one  hundred  years  ago  on 
October  22.  1883,  has  provided  the  finest 
quality  in  opera  to  audiences  throughout 
the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  pio- 
neered radio  presentations  of  live  operi, 
performing  on  radio  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  more  recently  on  television; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has 
toured  the  United  States  since  its  founding 
in  1883; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  provides 
educational  services  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  generously  encouraging 
and  training  young  artists  and  by  providing 
technical  and  managerial  assistance  to 
other  opera  companies  in  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has  pre- 
sented renowned  performing  arts  companies 
from  all  over  the  world  at  the  Opera  House; 
Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  company,  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  treasures  and  one  of  the 
greatest  performing  arts  theaters  in  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  throughout  its  long  history,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  fostered 
generations   of   music   lovers   and   has  en- 


riched and  inspired  this  Nation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  22,  1983,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  first  per- 
formance, as  "Metropolitan  Opera  Day" 
throughout  these  United  States. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  is  one  of  the  world's  premier 
performing  arts  organizations  and  has 
an  audience  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  such  organization  in  the  world. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  has  provided 
the  finest  quality  in  opera  to  audi- 
ences throughout  the  Nation.  Also, 
throughout  its  long  history,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  has  fos- 
tered generations  of  music  lovers  and 
has  enriched  and  inspired  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  which  authorizes  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 22,  1983,  as  Metropolitan  Opera 
Day. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  roUcall  No. 
375,  in  which  the  House  voted  on 
whether  or  not  to  recede  and  concur 
with  Senate  amendment  No.  7  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying 
House  Joint  Resolution  368,  continu- 
ing resolution.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


GRASSROOTS  LABOR  SUPPORT 
FOR  CLINCH  RIVER 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  has  the  vigorous  support  of 
private  industry.  More  than  750  utili- 
ties have  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is,  to  the  tune  of  some  $325 
million  of  which  $150  million  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  the  project.  What 
may  not  be  as  well  known,  however,  is 
the  strong  grassroots  labor  support 
the  project  enjoys. 

By  now,  most  Members  may  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bob  Georgine, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  BuUding 
and  Construction  Trades  Department. 
I  believe  the  letter  offers  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  completion  of  this  crucial 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram. I  am,  therefore,  including  it  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  members  can 


recognize  that,  contrary  to  the  incan- 
tations of  the  project's  opponents, 
hardworking  taxpayers  are  sufficient- 
ly astute  to  recognize  the  important 
role  of  the  breeder  reactor  in  this  Na- 
tion's quest  for  energy  independence.  I 
urge  each  member  to  read  the  letter 
and  share  Mr.  Georgine's  insights. 

The  letter  follows: 
Building  &  Construction  Trades 

Department,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1983. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  just  a  few  days  you 
will  be  casting  what  could  be  a  final  vote  on 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project.  I 
am  writing  to  urge  your  support  for  the 
completion  of  this  important  project. 

As  you  may  know,  in  addition  to  my  duties 
as  President  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  I  also  chair  a  na- 
tional coalition  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Jobs.  Environment  and  Technology.  This  re- 
markable coalition  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers 17  unions,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  NAACP,  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Mayors,  the  National  Black  Caucus 
of  State  Legislators  and  many  other  con- 
cerned organizations. 

We  joined  together  because  we  all  share  a 
concern  about  America's  future,  particularly 
America's  energy  future.  We  believe  Amer- 
ica must  meet  its  commitment,  first  made 
more  than  30  years  ago,  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate promising,  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies which  can  help  provide  the  energy 
security  we  all  agree  is  so  important.  We  be- 
lieve the  completion  of  the  Clinch  River 
Project,  the  demonstration  stage  for  one  of 
those  promising,  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies, is  one  important  step  towards  meeting 
that  commitment. 

To  date,  $1.5  billion  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  project.  It  is  estimated  that 
completion  will  cost  another  $2.5  billion. 
The  project's  design  is  90%  complete;  more 
than  70%  of  the  components  are  on  site  or 
on  order;  and  site  preparation  is  proceeding 
ahead  of  schedule  and  under  budget.  Be- 
cause the  project  is  so  far  along  in  its  design 
and  component  procurement,  especially 
compared  with  other  similar  sized  projects, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  both  expressed 
strong  confidence  that  the  $2.5  billion  esti- 
mate for  completion  is  accurate  and  reliable. 

Moreover,  under  a  new  finance  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration.  40  percent  of 
that  $2.5  billion  will  be  provided  from  the 
private  sector,  reducing  the  budget  outlays 
for  the  completion  of  Clinch  River  by  $1  bil- 
lion. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  plan  because  the  ulti- 
mate finsoicial  burden  continues  to  lie  with 
the  government,  which  will  insure  much  of 
the  private  funding.  However,  when  put  to 
an  objective  analysis,  such  assurances  seem 
only  fair. 

Clinch  River,  like  so  many  other  long 
term  federal  programs,  has  suffered  dra- 
matically from  policy  vacillations  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  70  percent  of  the  project's 
cost  Increases  since  1974  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  that  vacillation  and  the  funding 
shortfalls  and  uncertainties  It  created.  It, 
therefore,  seems  only  logical  that  private  In- 
vestors must  have  strong  assurance  from 
the  government  that  such  vacillation  will 


not  affect  the  project  In  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion, the  project  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  government  project.  Con- 
trol over  all  aspects  for  the  project,  from 
construction  to  operation,  rest  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Hence.  It  Is  again  only  logical  that 
the  government,  as  the  entity  In  complete 
control,  continue  to  assume  the  bulk  of  the 
risks  involved. 

In  assessing  the  finance  plan,  we  must 
also  not  forget  the  others  who  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  Clinch  River. 
The  unsecured  utility  contribution  of  $325 
million  remains  the  largest  private  sector 
contribution  to  a  federal  R&D  project. 

And  organized  labor  has  also  made  a  con- 
tribution to  Clinch  River  which  will  help 
save  the  project  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Under  an  unprecedented  agreement  with 
management,  work  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed ten  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
thereby  reducing  construction  time  dramati- 
cally. In  addition,  the  agreement  also  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
which  could  further  delay  and  thereby  In- 
crease the  costs  of  the  project.  We  signed 
this  agreement  because  of  our  genuine  com- 
mitment to  Clinch  River.  It  Is  our  contribu- 
tion to  a  venture  of  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  the  vote  on  Clinch  River  approaches.  I 
hope  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  points  I  have  raised.  The  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  many  diverse  organizations 
that  belong  to  CJET,  consider  Clinch  River 
one  Important  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
provide  America  with  a  secure  energy 
future.  To  turn  our  backs  now  would  do 
more  than  waste  the  $1.5  billion  already 
spent.  It  would  place  at  risk  much  of  what 
we  have  learned  during  the  $5  billion,  30 
year  R&D  program  that  has  made  Clinch 
River  possible;  and  it  could  essentially  elimi- 
nate breeder  technology  from  an  already 
short  list  of  future  energy  options. 

Japan,  Prance,  West  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  are  all  moving  ahead  with 
breeder  programs  of  their  own  because  they 
recognize  the  potential  of  the  technology. 
The  development  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies must  be  a  priority  In  America  as 
well.  This  generation  and  those  that  will 
follow,  deserve  no  less. 
I  look  forward  to  your  support. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Georgine, 
President,    Building    and    Construction 
Trades  Department;  Chairman,   Com- 
mittee   on    Jobs,     Environment    and 
Technology. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  CALLS  ON 
JAMES  WATT  TO  RESIGN 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  yes- 
terday joined  the  growing  list  of  re- 
sponsible opinion  leaders  calling  upon 
James  Watt  to  resign  from  public 
office. 

The  Times  called  Watt  a  "Neander- 
thal conservative"  and  said: 

We  can  think  of  only  one  reason  why 
President  Reagan  would  continue  to  toler- 
ate James  G.  Watt  In  his  Cabinet.  He  must 
agree  with  Watt's  policies  and  he  must  still 


believe  that  the  Interior  Secretary  has 
enough  congressional  support  to  carry  them 
out. 

I  intend  to  attach  the  full  editorial 
to  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  also  received  yesterday  a  succinct 
letter  from  a  constituent  who  said  to 
me:  "The  problem  is  not  James  Watt; 
it  is  the  man  who  hired  him." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  remind- 
ing that  man,  the  President,  just  how 
disgraceful  it  is  for  James  Watt  to 
remain  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  3,  19831 
Watt  and  Congress 

We  can  think  of  only  one  reason  why 
President  Reagan  would  continue  to  toler- 
ate James  G.  Watt  In  his  Cabinet.  He  must 
agree  with  Watt's  policies  and  he  must  still 
believe  that  the  Interior  secretary  has 
enough  congressional  support  to  carry  them 
out. 

But  that  explanation  for  the  President's 
continuing  forgiveness  of  Watt's  Insults  and 
incivilities  to  women  and  minorities  and  to 
all  who  disagree  with  his  Neanderthal  con- 
ser\'atlsm  went  by  the  boards  last  Thursday 
In  a  congressional  conference. 

Senate  and  House  negotiators  dealt  Watt 
a  major  defeat  by  rejecting  his  plan  to  open 
vast  areas  of  California  coastal  waters  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration. 

In  addition  to  blocking  a  lease  sale  set  for 
next  February,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
permanent  prohibition  against  drilling 
within  six  miles  of  the  Southern  California 
coast  and  a  one-year  moratorium  on  drilling 
within  12  miles. 

The  California  decisions,  along  with  simi- 
lar votes  on  sales  off  the  New  England  and 
Florida  coasts,  could  frustrate  one  of  Watt's 
major  policy  Initiatives— the  leasing  over 
the  next  five  years  of  a  bUllon  offshore 
acres,  virtually  the  entire  outer  continental 
shelf,  for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

The  conferees'  action  may  not  prevail. 
The  restrictions  on  drilling  must  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

But  this  much  Is  certain.  Watt's  boorish 
description  last  week  of  a  federal  advisory 
commission  as  having  "a  black,  a  woman, 
two  Jews  and  a  cripple "  left  him  without 
Republican  protection  against  rough  treat- 
ment by  committee  Democrats. 

A  number  of  the  negotiators.  Including 
Rep.  Leon  E.  Panetta  (D-Carmel  Valley), 
said  that  Republican  senators  would  not 
have  given  as  much  ground  as  they  did  If 
Watt  had  not  brought  further  embarrass- 
ment to  his  party  and  the  Administration. 
That  was  clearly  the  case. 

There  was  no  mention  of  a  leasing  mora- 
torium in  the  Senate  version  of  the  appro- 
priations bill,  and  Its  Inclusion  in  the  final 
recommendation  was  as  much  a  repudiation 
of  Watt  as  It  was  of  his  plans  to  sell  the  na- 
tion's coastline  to  the  highest  bidder. 

A  Republican  senator— Pete  Wilson  of 
California- was  responsible  for  yet  another 
rebuff  to  Watt  in  the  conference  committee. 
Although  the  secretary  rigidly  opposes  new 
pso-kland  purchases  this  year.  WUson  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  to  the  Interior  budget  $15 
million  for  land  acquisitions  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains. 

We  think  that  Watt  has  finally  met  his 
own  criterion  for  resigning  from  the  Cabi- 
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CASIMIR  PULASKI 


^ORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

this  special  order  to  honor 

( :asimir  Pulaski,  Polish  patriot 

in  the  American  Conti- 

i  trmy  during  the  Revolutionary 

by  many  as  the  "founder 

American   Cavalry, "    General 
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freedom. 
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^         his  countrymen  in  Poland. 
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Pulaski  did  not  prevail  in  his 

.  Polish  independence,  and  was 

to  flee  to  Paris  in  1775.  Like 

I  >olitical  activists  and  adventures 

ERA,  Pulaski  was  not  content 

in  exile  in  hopes  that  Poland 

once  again  be  free.  Penniless. 

was  introduced  to  Benjamin 

Franklin  urged   Pulaski  to 

,0  the  aid  of  the  American  revo- 

Pulaski    agreed    to    travel    to 

for  he  recognized  that  our 


fight  for  freedom  was  similar  to  his 
ovim  in  Poland. 

Pulaski's  skill  as  a  leader  and  soldier 
were  quickly  recognized  by  Gen. 
George  Washington.  Through  Wash- 
ington's efforts,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress made  him  a  general  and  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  Nation's  inex- 
perienced cavalry. 

Pulaski  is  credited  with  saving  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  much  of  the 
American  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine.  He  had  scouted  the  British  at 
great  personal  risk  close  to  their  for- 
mations. Although  the  British  pre- 
vailed in  the  battle,  Pulaski's  actions 
contributed  to  the  future  success  of 
the  war.  Pulaski  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  important  American  victory  at 
Haddonfield.  N.J. 

Although  successful  on  the  battle- 
field, Pulaski  was  frustrated  in  his  at- 
tempts to  organize  an  effective  cavalry 
within  the  existing  American  forces. 
He  urged  Washington  and  the  Con- 
gress to  create  an  independent  mount- 
ed force  that  is  known  today  as  the 
•Pulaski  Legion."  The  force  revolu- 
tionized American  strategy  by  employ- 
ing a  mix  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
armed  with  lances.  Pulaski  proved  the 
effectiveness  of  the  force  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Egg  Harbor  and  Charleston, 
where  he  forced  the  British  to  retreat 
from  their  siege  of  that  city.  Like  Pu- 
laski, the  legion  was  comprised  of  for- 
eign exiles  who  had  come  to  America 
to  fight  for  freedom.  Although  from 
foreign  lands,  all  assumed  the  struggle 
for  America's  independence.  Pulaski 
personally  assumed  much  of  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  legion,  an  indication 
of  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

During  a  daring  attack  on  British 
positions  at  the  battle  of  Savannah, 
Pulaski  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for 
his  adopted  country.  Pulaski  fell 
wounded,  and  died  2  days  later  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1779.  Legend  has  it  that 
shortly  before  his  death,  Pulaski  asked 
to  be  buried  at  sea  in  order  that  he 
might  be  carried  back  to  his  native 
Poland  to  continue  the  fight  for  its  in- 
dependence. 

His  final  wish  is  being  fulfilled  in 
Poland  today.  We  are  witness  to  the 
continuation  of  that  struggle.  Pulas- 
ki's spirit  is  evident  in  the  solidarity 
movement.  It  has  brought  to  the 
world's  attention  the  same  demands 
for  basic  human  rights  that  Pulaski 
sought  to  attain  for  Poland  and  the 
United  States.  One  such  right  is  that  a 
nation  must  be  free  from  outside  con- 
trol. 

The  concept  of  freedom  does  not 
recognize  national  boundaries.  We  as  a 
nation  are  linked  with  the  Polish 
people  in  their  pursuit  of  liberty. 
Americans  have  experienced  oppres- 
sive rule  by  a  foreign  goverrunent.  It  is 
only  natural  that  we  lend  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  Polish  people  today.  We 
can  not  rest  while  others  continue  to 


be  denied  their  right  to  be  free  from 
foreign  control. 

A  coimnemoration  of  Pulaski's  life 
also  is  a  recognization  of  the  accom- 
plishments made  by  Polish  Americans 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 
They  pledged  loyalty  to  their  new 
country  and  contributed  in  many  im- 
portant ways  to  this  Nation's  great- 
ness. 

General  Pulaski  thus  is  symbolic  of 
the  aspirations  of  millions,  both  in  our 
Nation's  history  and  for  the  future  of 
people  everywhere.  He  is  symbolic  of 
man's  love  for  freedom.  Yet  he  is  also 
symbolic  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  many  immigrants  who  have  come 
to  call  America  their  home.  Perhaps 
President  Kennedy  best  explained 
why  so  much  attention  should  be 
placed  on  a  foreigner  who  was  in 
America  for  less  than  2  years. 

He  represented  a  different  culture,  a  dif- 
ferent language,  a  different  way  of  life.  But 
he  had  the  same  love  of  liberty  as  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  therefore,  he 
was  an  American  as  much  as  he  was  a  Pole. 
His  importance  is  evident  both  in 
the  numerous  memorials  and  towns 
named  after  him  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  man  whose  contributions 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
Casimir  Pulaski,  a  patriot,  a  leader 
and,  ultimately,  a  hero  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

A  native  of  Poland,  the  young  Pulas- 
ki fought  in  his  homeland  for  many  of 
the  same  ideals  that  doniinate  the  po- 
litical struggle  in  that  riivtion  toriaj 
The  Polish  Solidarity  movemeni.  in  its 
battle  against  oppression  and  for 
human  rights,  reflects  a  similar  devo- 
tion to  justice  and  liberty. 

Beginning  as  a  volunteer  member  of 
Gen.  George  Washington's  staff,  Pu- 
laski saw  his  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  independence  rec- 
ognized when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general,  earning  in  the  process 
the  title  "Father  of  the  American  Cav- 
alry." He  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  was 
later  given  command  of  the  cavalry  at 
Trenton  and  Remington.  Acting  with 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  he  played  a 
major  role  in  providing  supplies  to 
hungry  troops  at  "Valley  Forge. 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  died  a  tragic 
but  gallant  death  while  leading  his 
cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Savarmah.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  honor  one  who  is  clearly 
a  hero  not  only  to  those  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  but  to  the  millions  who 
believe  love  of  country  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  love  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Poland,  as  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have  shown  the 
world,  believe,  as  Pulaski  did,  that  to 
love  one's  country  should  be  to  love 
freedom.  In  honoring  Pulaski,  we  pay 
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tribute  to  the  justifiably  renowned 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  October  2,  I  was  proud  to  be 
among  the  100,000  people  who 
marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  celebrate 
the  47th  annual  Pulaski  Day  Parade. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  Polish  patri- 
ot. Is  best  remembered  as  an  American 
Revolutionary  War  hero.  Distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  General  Pulaski  was  authorized 
by  George  Washington  to  reorganize 
the  Continental  Cavalry,  earning  him- 
self the  title  'Father  of  the  American 
Cavalry." 

As  the  Representative  of  14,000 
Polish  Americans,  I  know  that  Solidar- 
ity is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  Polish 
people  everywhere.  As  we  marched  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  banners  declared 
"Union  of  Solidarity  Still  Lives."  It  is 
indeed  fitting  for  this  House  to  take 
time  out  today  to  remember  Gen.  Ca- 
simir Pulaski  who  once  helped  us  to 
achieve  the  freedom  and  independence 
that  the  people  of  Poland  still  seek.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
perhaps  no  way  to  completely  and  ac- 
curately catalog  the  contributions  that 
the  millions  of  Polish  Americans  have 
made  to  the  history  and  development 
of  this  country.  The  Polish  community 
in  America  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  no 
other  group  with  regard  to  loyalty,  pa- 
triotism, and  dedication.  You  have  to 
start  somewhere  and  the  Polish  contri- 
bution to  America  started  with  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  in  1775. 

Casimir  Pulaski  came  to  America  to 
help  the  Revolution.  Bringing  with 
him  considerable  military  experience, 
he  created  this  Nation's  first  cavalry. 
He  suffered  with  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge,  conducted  himself  with  courage 
as  he  led  the  seige  of  Charleston,  and 
later  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  during  the 
seige  of  Savannah. 

A  township  in  my  district  is  named 
for  this  great  American  hero.  It  could 
not  be  more  aptly  named,  as  the 
people  of  Pulaski  clearly  embody  the 
spirit  of  American  independence  and 
dedication  that  Casimir  Pulaski  died 
in  the  service  of.  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a 
great  Pole,  a  great  American,  and  a 
great  man.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in 
the  special  order  honoring  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, the  Polish  patriot  and  American 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  because  I 
represent  a  congressional  district 
which  includes  many  people  with  roots 
in  a  foreign  land  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  United  States.  They 
were  attracted  by  the  freedom  Gener- 
al Pulaski  fought  so  heroically  to  es- 
tablish during  the  American  War  for 
Independence. 

General  Pulaski  was  bom  in  Poland 
and  began  his  career  as  a  military  man 
at  a  young  age.  While  still  in  his  twen- 
ties, he  led  an  unsuccessful  uprising 


against  Russia.  Pulaski  was  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  fortu- 
nately managed  to  escape  to  France. 
In  France,  he  met  that  great  patriot, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin  was  rep- 
resenting the  American  colonies  and 
was  a  forceful  advocate  for  the  cause 
of  independence  for  the  American 
colonies.  After  talking  it  over  with 
Franklin,  Pulaski  determined  to  travel 
to  the  United  States  and  help  fight  for 
independence  from  England  of  the 
American  Colonies. 

Pulaski  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine.  As  a  reward. 
Congress  appointed  him  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  cavalry.  He  organized 
an  independent  corps  of  calvary  and 
light  infantry  that  fought  in  the  siege 
of  Savarmah.  Pulaski  was  wounded 
during  the  battle  for  Savaimah;  he 
died  there  2  days  later. 

It  is  a  fitting  memory  to  this  Polish- 
American  patriot  that  we  recognize 
October  11  as  Pulaski  Day  by  act  of 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  in  this  special  order  com- 
memorating Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Count  Pulaski  came  to  this  coimtry 
in  1777,  after  having  fought  for  his 
native  Poland's  independence.  He  soon 
obtained  a  conunission  as  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
and  through  daring  and  skill,  won  a 
number  of  important  battles.  Pulaski 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army 
with  honor  and  distinction  until  he 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  in  Oc- 
tober 1779. 

Pulaski  was  a  yovmg  man  when  he 
died,  only  32  years  old.  He  had  been  on 
these  shores  less  than  2  years.  He  rep- 
resented a  different  ctUture  and  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  life,  but  he  had  the  same 
yearning  for  freedom  and  justice  as 
every  one  of  us  here  today.  That  love 
of  liberty  made  him  an  American,  as 
much  as  a  Pole. 

Like  every  country,  America  has  had 
its  share  of  immigrants  seeking  their 
fortune.  But  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  attracts 
people,  not  for  wealth  or  power,  but 
for  dignity.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
urges  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
to  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free."  America's  greatness  lies 
in  the  millions  of  immigrants  who,  like 
Casimir  Pulaski,  have  come  here  with 
nothing  but  a  love  of  freedom. 

Oppressed  peoples  across  the  world 
still  dream  of  liberty.  In  Poland, 
Russia,  Cambodia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  people  still  long  to  come  to 
America  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  democ- 
racy. Our  Nation  is  strong  because 
people  from  all  over  the  world  have 
come  to  this  country  with  the  common 
goal  of  freedom.  America  will  remain 
powerful  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
work  together  to  maintain  this  free- 
dom. 


As  we  honor  Casimir  Pulaski  today, 
let  us  also  honor  the  millions  of  people 
who  have  worked  and  suffered  for 
freedom  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world.  In  their  memory,  let 
us  pledge  our  hearts  and  souls  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  Poland,  and  around  the 
globe.* 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  206 
years  ago  today,  on  October  4,  1777, 
brigadier  general  and  first  commander 
of  the  cavalry  Casimir  Pulaski  fought 
in  his  first  American  battle  in  Ger- 
mantown.  He  fought  for  freedom  in 
the  United  States  after  unsuccessfully 
fighting  for  freedom  in  his  native 
Poland.  He  was  a  man  who  tasted  both 
freedom  and  oppression,  but  knew  life 
could  not  exist  without  liberty.  He  was 
a  Pole  who  spoke  no  English  fighting 
alongside  Colonialists  with  a  passion 
for  liberty  seldom  seen  throughout 
history.  He  wrote,  "I  would  rather  live 
free,  or  die  for  liberty." 

General  Pulaski's  tenure  in  the 
American  Army  was  a  turbulent  and 
frustrating  one.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  raise  an  independent  caval- 
ry corps.  He  gallantly  fought  several 
unsuccessful  battles  against  insur- 
mountable odds,  and  next  week  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  we  celebrate  the  204th  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  What  we  should 
learn  from  this  brave  man,  who  did 
not  know  his  homeland  would  still  be 
oppressed  200  years  later,  is  that  to 
maintain  freedom  we  must  be  imself- 
ish  and  persevere.  To  the  people  of 
Poland,  I  say  be  proud  of  your  forefa- 
thers, men  like  Casimir  Pulaski,  who 
have  taught  you  how  to  remain  free  in 
your  hearts.  Do  not  give  up  the  fight 
because  many  unselfish  Americans 
have  also  learned  from  General  Pulas- 
ki and  are  beside  you  in  your  struggle 
for  liberty.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  to  rise  today  to  honor  the 
great  Polish  patriot  and  American 
Revolutionary  War  hero  Casimir  Pu- 
laski on  the  205th  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  loyal 
son  to  both  Poland  and  America,  de- 
voting his  life  to  fighting  for  freedom 
in  both  lands.  On  October  11,  1779,  he 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  his 
new  homeland  by  giving  his  life  during 
the  Battle  of  Savannah  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Casimir  Pulaski  made 
that  sacrifice  so  the  people  of  America 
could  one  day  live  in  peace,  with  liber- 
ty and  justice  for  all.  The  love  for 
freedom  was  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
soul  of  this  Polish  patriot.  In  Poland, 
at  the  yoimg  age  of  19,  Casimir  I»ulas- 
ki  joined  with  his  father  Joseph  in 
forming  the  Confederation  of  the  Bar, 
an  organization  devoted  to  resisting 
the  foreign  domination  of  imperialist 
Russia. 
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The  bi  ave  young  man"s  forces  were 
no  mate  i  for  the  Russian  troops,  and 
Casimir  Pulaski  was  forced  into  exile 
in  Turk<  y.  But  the  safety  of  exile  was 
no  plac(  for  a  man  of  his  drive  and 
dedicatidn.  Hearing  of  Ben  Franklin's 
call  for  \  olunteers  to  fight  for  freedom 
in  the  rew  colony  of  America,  he  im- 
mediately offered  his  services  in  the 
battle  f 0  r  justice  against  the  British. 

Upon  lis  arrival  in  Boston,  1777.  Pu- 
laski, w  th  his  reputation  preceding 
him,  reieived  the  command  of  the 
Continental  Cavalry  from  George 
Washington.  Later,  Congress  made 
him  a  g«  neral  and  chief  of  the  Cavalry 
Pulaski'i;  leadership  in  such  battles  as 
Brandy\  rine,  Trenton,  Flemington, 
and  Germantown  earned  him  the  title 
of  "Fatt  er  of  the  America  Cavalry." 
Pulaski's  death  at  the  young  age  of 
a  devastating  blow  to  the 
emerging  American  Nation.  But  his 
desire  f(ir  peace  for  all  peoples  served 
as  an  in  ipirlng  force  to  the  troops  that 
eventua  ly  gained  American  its  inde- 
pendent e. 

The  SI  »irit  of  Casimir  Pulaski  is  alive 
today  ii  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  (  f  his  Polish  homeland  as  they 
battle  c  aily  in  their  own  struggle  for 
freedon  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  S:  )eaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
tribute  to  this  great  Polish- 
Americjn  hero  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  deat  h..% 

^  i^OGLIETTA.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 

rise  todiy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  honaring  Casimir  Pulaski.  This 
Polish  lobleman's  never-ending  dedi- 
cation lo  freedom  led  him  to  forsake 
his  aristocratic  station  in  life  to  join 
the  fight  to  rid  his  native  country  of 
Joppression,  and  to  distinguish 
m  the  Revolutionary  War 
)y  the  American  Colonies. 
Pulasd,  the  soldier  and  revolution- 
ary. Wis  noted  for  his  bravery,  his 
skills  ail  a  horseman,  and  his  passion- 
ate lov(  of  and  dedication  to  freedom 
and  lib  Tty.  As  a  member  of  the  Con- 
on  of  the  Bar,  Pulaski  was 
active  i  i  guerrilla  warfare  against  Rus- 
sian e  icroachment  of  Poland.  His 
estate  i  jid  wealth  confiscated,  Pulaski 
fled  to  Turkey,  where  he  continued 
the  fig  It,  attempting  to  raise  Turkish 
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against  the  Russians.  Eventu- 


ally, hf  ended  up  destitute  in  Paris 
where  [he  was  thrown  into  debtors" 
prison. 

High  ranking  officials  in  the  French 
Govenment   came    to   Pulaski's    aid, 
him  from  prison  and  introduc 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
rebresenting  the  American  Colo- 
Paris.  Franklin  sent  Pulaski  to 
with  a  letter  of  introduction 
,j  Washington.  In  a  letter  to  a 
,  this  time,  Pulaski  wrote: 


rather  live  free,  or  die  for  liberty. 

more  because  I  cannot  avenge 
against  the  tyranny  of  those  who 
oppress  humanity.  That  is  why  I 
go  to  America .  .  . 


:n  An-ierica,  Casurir  Pulaski  further 
demonstrated  his  .'lilitary  skill  and 
dedication  to  the  I'lJse  of  liberty.  He 
served  first  as  a  volunteer  on  General 
Washington's  staff,  not  content  to 
wait  for  a  commission  as  an  csficer.  In 
seeking  that  commission,  Pulaski 
wrote  to  the  Congress,  '.  .  .  I  could 
not  submit  to  stoop  before  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe,  so  I  came  to  hazard 
all  for  the  freedom  of  America.  "  He 
was  soon  named  brigadier  general  in 
charge  of  the  American  Cavalry 
Forces.  And  "hazard  all"  he  did,  distin- 
guishing himself  by  repeated  acts  of 
courage. 

But  Casimir  Pulaski's  importance 
goes  far  beyond  his  military  prowess. 
Yes,  he  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  the 
American  Cavalry"  and  yes,  he  did 
form  the  renowned  "Pulaski  Legion," 
an  independent  militia.  But  while  we 
remember  Pulaski's  contributions  to 
many  significant  battles,  he  is  impor- 
tant for  more  than  his  individual  ac- 
complishments. 

Casimir  Pulaski  is  a  symbol.  He  per- 
sonifies the  intense  love  of  liberty  that 
characterizes  the  Polish  people  even 
today,  as  they  continue  the  fight 
against  Soviet  oppression,  a  struggle 
not  unlike  the  one  led  by  Pulaski  him- 
self 200  years  ago. 

Pulaski's  story  is  also  a  uniquely 
American  one.  He  epitomizes  our 
American  heritage.  We  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  many  of  whom  fled  perse- 
cution in  their  native  lands  for  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  freedom.  Casimir 
Pulaski  was  one  such  immigrant.  Ours 
is  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle 
that  liberty  is  worth  fighting  for.  Pu- 
laski, as  much  as  any  other  figure  in 
American  history,  exemplifies  that 
principle. 

It  is  fitting  that  each  year  we  honor 
Casimir  Pulaski  on  the  armiversary  of 
his  death  in  battle.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  as  throughout  the 
Nation,  parades  and  other  festivities 
are  held.  I  am  proud  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  remembering  Casimir  Pulaski 
and  his  contributions  to  our  history. 
He  is  a  man  worthy  of  our  praise,  our 
thanks,  and  our  emulation. 

Thank  you.» 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  as 
we  commemorate  one  of  our  earliest 
heroes.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Born  in  Warka,  Poland,  in  about 
1748.  Pulaski  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
count.  Left  penniless  after  the  Russian 
domination  of  Poland  in  1772.  Pulaski 
left  his  beloved  homeland,  first  for 
Turkey,  then  on  to  Paris.  It  was  there 
that  he  met  American  patriots  such  as 
Ben  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane.  Con- 
vinced by  them  that  his  military  expe- 
rience would  benefit  the  Revolution, 
Pulaski  came  to  America  in  1777.  First 
volunteering  with  George  Washington, 
he  then  commanded  his  own  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  died  in  1779,  while  leading 


a  heroic  charge  during  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah. 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  a 
Polish  count,  but  he  died  an  American 
patriot.  Unable  to  free  the  land  he 
loved,  he  chose  to  continue  the  battle 
for  freedom  nonetheless,  for  a  country 
that  became  the  symbol  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  people  throughout  the 
world.  As  the  people  of  Poland  pursue 
their  struggle  for  freedom,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  tradition  of  sacrifice 
and  struggle  for  that  same  goal  was 
shaped  in  part  by  people  like  Casimir 
Pulaski.  The  bonds  of  liberty  hold 
people  more  closely  that  those  of  tyr- 
anny. In  those  bonds,  we  stand  by  the 
people  of  Poland  in  their  present 
struggle,  as  we  share  in  the  interna- 
tional search  for  individual  freedom 
and  justice.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  join  today  to  honor  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Our  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  in- 
dividuals like  General  Pulaski,  who, 
inspired  by  the  ideals  of  our  fight  for 
freedom,  came  to  these  shorej^^  to  assist 
us  in  our  valiant  struggle. 

General  Pulaski  fought  many  years 
to  protect  the  independence  of  his 
Polish  homeland  and  brought  much- 
needed  military  skills  to  the  American 
forces. 

Pulaski  served  admirably  on  several 
colonial  fronts,  including  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  where  one  of  our 
major  highways  is  nnmed  in  his  honor. 
He  not  only  cormnandod.  units  of  the 
American  Army,  but  also  used  his  vail 
experience  with  the  Polii.h  cavalrv  t^. 
raise  an  independent  cavalry  rorps 
here,  and  later  became  known  aa  the 
"Father  of  the  American  Cavalry." 

Two  years  after  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, Pulaski  and  his  cavalry  led  a  gal- 
lant but  unsuccessful  attack  against 
the  British  at  Savarmah,  Ga.  This 
heroic  action  cost  him  his  life,  but  Pu- 
laski's memory  lives  on  through  local 
Pulaski  Day  observances  and  many 
other  standing  memorials. 

It  is  right  that  we  remember  the 
heroes  of  that  war.  heroes  like  Casimir 
Pulaski  who  shared  our  dream  of  inde- 
pendence and  helped  our  forefathers 
to  realize  it.  We  shall  always  be  in 
their  debt.» 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday,  October  11,  is  the  armiversa- 
ry of  the  death  of  one  of  America's 
lesser  known  Revolutionary  War 
heroes.  Count  Casimir  Pulaski.  He  was 
one  of  a  select  corps  of  foreigners  who 
fought  and  died  for  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  Polish  aristo- 
crat who  had  long  fought  against  the 
powers  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
his  homeland.  Notwithstanding  suffer 
ing  defeat  in  his  own  country,  he  was 
determined  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
liberty.    He    came    to    the    American 


Colonies  in  1777  to  renew  his  struggle 
which  ended  when  he  gave  his  life  for 
another  country  and  a  cause,  an 
ideal— freedom. 

After  meeting  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  Paris.  Count  Pulaski  arrived  in 
America,  commended  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  by  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton. Congress,  sorely  in  need  of  mili- 
tary men  of  the  Count's  experience 
and  caliber,  entnisted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  newly  formed  cavalry. 
He  later  fought  courageously  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware.  South  Carolina,  and 
finally  Georgia. 

It  was  at  the  siege  of  Savarmah.  on 
October  11,  1779,  while  leading  his 
cavalry  against  the  enemy,  that  Count 
Pulaski  was  struck  by  grapeshot  and 
mortally  wounded.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  a  great  soldier  and  a  champi- 
on of  liberty. 

To  honor  a  patriot  whose  cause  was 
not  confined  by  national  boundaries, 
the  Commonwealth  of  "Virginia  formed 
a  county  in  1839.  from  parts  of  Wythe 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  south- 
west Virginia,  and  named  it  after 
Count  Pulaski.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent Pulaski  County  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  Americans 
should  be  thankful  to  those  who  came 
from  afar  to  join  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. This  struggle  is  a  universal  one, 
as  the  recent  events  in  Count  Pulaski's 
native  land  have  demonstrated.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  participate  in  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  BoRSKi's  special  order  to 
honor  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  "Father  of 
the  American  Cavalry." 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  man  who  fer- 
vently believed  in  liberty.  He  lived 
during  a  time  of  high  ideals  and  strong 
passions  for  freedom.  His  struggle  in 
the  cause  for  liberty  was  an  interna- 
tional one,  and  he  traveled  or  fought 
in  revolutionary  FYance,  Poland,  and 
America. 

When  he  finally  arrived  in  America 
in  1777,  he  immediately  organized  and 
commanded  a  joint  cavalry/light  in- 
fantry unit  known  as  the  Pulaski 
Legion.  Two  years  and  many  critical 
battles  later,  Casimir  Pulaski  was 
killed  as  he  led  his  Legion  in  a  gallant 
assault  against  enemy  lines  during  the 
Battle  for  Savannah  on  October  9, 
1779. 

His  memory  and  legacy  lives  on  in 
his  native  Poland,  and  here  in  ihr  Re 
public  which  he  died  for.  He  deserves 
to  be  honored  this  day.» 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
history  of  the  oppression  of  Poland  by 
powerful  neighbors  ha.s  produced  out- 
standing patriots  committed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  of  business  to  .salute  the 
memory  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 

He  has  a  prominent  and  honorable 
place  in  American  history  because  of 
his  important  role  in  the  American 
Revolution  for  independence.  He  was  a 


courageous  cavalry  commander,  and 
he  died  of  wounds  sustained  in  combat 
against  British  forces. 

We  know  of  Count  Pulaski  because 
of  his  place  in  our  history,  but  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  he  *as  a  rebel  for 
freedom  in  his  native  Poland  before  he 
came  to  America.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  independence  of  Poland  was  being 
crushed  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  and 
Pulaski  joined  his  father  and  brothers 
in  leading  a  revolt  that  failed.  He 
made  his  way  to  France  and  then  to 
America. 

It  is  sad  that  204  years  after  his 
death.  Poland  suffers  under  a  military 
dictatorship  that  serves  the  imperial 
interests  of  Russia,  but  Count  Pulaski 
would  be  very  proud  that  Polish  patri- 
otism remains  strong  and  the  people 
of  Poland  continue  their  valiant  resist- 
ance against  Russian  imperialism. 

As  we  remember  that  Count  Pulaski 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  struggle  for 
our  freedom,  let  us  do  all  that  we  can 
to  keep  alive  the  hope  for  the  freedom 
of  Poland.* 


GENERAL  LEA"\rE 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  JEWRY:  AN  ASSESSMENT 
AFTER  KAL  007 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana).  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  on  a  special  order  relat- 
ing to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  an 
asses.sment  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Couoh- 
LiN)  for  joining  in  setting  aside  time 
today  for  the  House  to  asses.s  the  issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  in  light  of  the  recent 
destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner  and 
the  resuliinR  death  of  269  innocent  ci- 
vilians. This  tragic  incident  ha.s 
prompted  a  period  of  rea-ssesssment 
and  redefinition  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

It  is  clear  that  United  State.s-Sovicl 
relationships  have  .soured  due  to  :he 
Soviet's  irresponsible  reprehensible 
action  over  Sahklin  I.^land.  Countries 
around  the  world  have  followed  the 
U.S.  load  in  condemning  the  Soviet 
shooting  and  normal  commercial  ac 
liviUes  between  (he  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  have  beon  disrupted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  misuncier- 
sland— this  .situation  hai;  been  caused 


by  the  Soviet  Govemraen!  '.1' rough  its 
callous  destruction  of  269  ivts  and 
Lhrough  its  inexcusable  excuofcs  for  its 
action.  The  Soviet  Goveminci^t  has 
tried  typical  propanganda  technique- 
hide  the  truth  from  one's  cv.Ti  people 
and  tell  the  big  lie  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Soviets  have  ever  trie  J  to 
blame  this  tragic  incident  on  our  coun- 
try. This  coverup  tactic  has  failed  mis- 
erably—around  the  world. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  for  years  to  coverup  another 
tragic  situation— their  refusal  to  allow 
free  immigration.  For  years,  covmtries 
aroimd  the  world  have  condemned 
their  inhumane  refusal  to  allow  their 
own  citizens  exit  visas— particularly 
their  Jewish  citizens.  And.  sadly 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  many 
years  the  Soviets  have  made  shameless 
excuses  for  this  lack  of  regard  for  the 
human  rights  of  its  own  people.  We 
want  today  the  Soviet  Government  to 
knew  that  this  coverup  tactic  contin- 
ues to  tail,  even  as  they  begin  an  even 
more  vitriolic  a-iti -Semitic  propaganda 
campaign.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  inci- 
dent witr.  KAL  007  only  reinforces  the 
world's  disbelief  ui  the  Soviet  claim 
that  there  is  no  immigration  problem 
because  they  have  supposedly  granted 
visas  to  everyone  who  wants  to  emi- 
grate. 

One  consequence  of  worsening  rela- 
tions is  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  who 
are  trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union  may 
now  have  less  hope  for  their  freedom 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Though  I  am  less  optimistic  today 
than  before  Augtist  31.  we  must 
remain  hopeful.  In  this  spirit,  I  hope 
that  our  special  order  today  will  send 
word  to  both  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  refuseniks  that  we  in  Congress 
have  not  forgotten  th.=5m.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  several  Soviet  Jews  who  have- 
been  refused  exit  visas;  I  recently  met 
with  their  relatives  and  I  want  them 
to  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
They  include  Mr.  Alex  Khannuk;  Al- 
exander. Ludmilla,  and  Elana  Frutkov 
Veniamin  Nigin  and  Anna  Levina; 
Galina  and  Yuri  Pikovskiy  Tatyana 
Brendis;  Rita  and  Igor  Vdovkin  and 
their  .son  Albert  and  finally,  Abe  Stol- 
iar.  an  American  citizen. 

To  them  I  say.  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten you  and  we  will  not  forget  until 
you  and  your  fellow  refuseniks  are  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

To  my  colleagues  here,  I  remind  you 
of  a  quote  from  a  speech  of  John  Ken- 
nedy in  1961: 

All  our  *arlv  Revolutionary  leaders.  I 
I  Mink,  i-chocd  the  wortib  of  Thoma-s  Jcffer- 
.son  thai  •  liic  di.sea.se  of  libef  y  is  catching." 
And  .soine  of  you  may  n-member  the  ex- 
cliiiniif  between  Benjamin  FYanklm  and 
f  ftomas  Paire.  Benjamin  Franklin  .said. 
AVhorr  freedom  livf.s,  there  i.s  my  homi-." 
And  Thoma.s  Paine  said.  When  freedom  is 
•Mi\.  llido  i;>  n)\  home.'  I  lliink  a!i  of  u.s 
who  bflieve  in  frei-dom  feel  a  sfn^  of  com- 
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the  destruction  of  a  defense- 
civilian  airliner  has  not  had  a 
ipact  on  the  issue  of  Soviet 
does  reveal  a  number  of  terri- 
about  the  Soviet  Govem- 
its  system.  Perhaps  the  most 
Lruth  is  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
share,  nor  do  they  care  for. 
human  values  that  distin- 
own  society.  In  recent  years, 
been  no  more  clearly  illustrat- 
by  the  Soviet  Government's 
.  of  its  Jewish  citizens,  par- 
those  who  have  expressed  a 
emigrate.    The    refuseniks 
outcasts  in  Soviet  socie- 
are  trapped  by  a  system  that 
want  them;  nor  is  it  willing  to 
leave.  And  the  situation  con- 
deteriorate.  The  number  of 
pe^itted  to  emigrate  continues 
decline  from  previous  years 
is  little  hope  that  the  situa- 
improve  in  the  near  future, 
the  recently  formed  Soviet 
Zidnist    Committee    has   already 
;o    compare    emigration    with 
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Unquestionably,  we  have  been  most 
effective  in  focusing  public  attention— 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad— on  the  problems  of  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration.  By  doing  so,  we 
have  let  the  Soviet  Government  know 
that  Jewish  emigration,  and  human 
rights  in  general,  remain  high  prior- 
ities for  the  United  States.  Equally  as 
important,  we  let  the  refuseniks  know 
that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  strug- 
gle, that  they  are  not  forgotten.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  crucial  that  we  con- 
tinue to  focus  national  and  world  at- 
tention on  this  issue,  whether  it  be  at 
the  grassroots  level,  in  Congress,  or 
through  international  charmels  such 
as  the  Madrid  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Public  opinion,  however,  while  it  can 
make  a  difference  in  specific  cases,  is 
not  enough.  If  we  are  to  bring  about  a 
significant  change  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's official  attitude  toward  its 
Jewish  citizens,  we  must  do  more. 

So  the  question  remains,  what  prac- 
tical initiative  can  be  taken  to  encour- 
age the  Soviets  to  permit  freer  emigra- 
tion, remove  restrictions  on  religious 
and  cultural  practices  and  cease  har- 
assment of  individuals  who  have  re- 
quested permission  to  emigrate?  Clear- 
ly, there  are  no  easy  or  simple  an- 
swers. In  fact,  it  seems  just  the  oppo- 
site. For  those  of  us  who  for  years 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  this 
cause,  the  question  of  leverage  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  has 
more  often  led  to  a  great  sense  of  frus- 
tration than  to  answers.  We  know  that 
more  must  be  done.  What  we  do  not 
know  is  how  or  what.  Even  among  the 
Jewish  refusenik  community  there  is 
no  clear  consensus. 

Yet.  there  are  means  available  to  us. 
By  linking  Soviet  Jewry  to  other  im- 
portant United  States-Soviet  policy 
considerations,  we  can  impress  on  the 
SovieU  that  the  United  States  will  not 
sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  blatant 
human  rights  violations. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  most 
critical  bilateral  issues— such  as  nucle- 
ar arms  reductions— are  by  their  own 
right  enormously  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate.  Yet.  there  are  other 
areas  where  it  may  be  possible  to  in- 
fluence the  Soviets.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  Soviets  are 
most  vulnerable  are  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  A  number  of  re- 
fuseniks have  asserted  that  Soviet 
leaders  fear  being  cut  off  from  the 
world  scientific  community  and  have 
suggested  that  by  linking  science  and 
technology  agreements  and  transfers 
to  improvement  in  human  rights  con- 
ditions, we  can.  in  fact,  exert  a  great 
deal  of  pressure.  Other  areas  which 
might  be  explored  include  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges.  While  these 
may  not  represent  major  foreign 
policy  considerations  for  the  Soviets, 
they    are    nevertheless   important   to 


them  and  may  be  an  effective  means 
of  influencing  that  Government. 

Whatever  course  we  follow  must 
demonstrate  clearly  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  serious  in  our  conunitment 
and  our  determination.  The  lives  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  depend  on  our  efforts. 

D  1730 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order  this  evening 
so  that  we  may  focus  more  specifically 
on  the  relationship  between  the  de- 
struction of  KAL  night  007  recently, 
and  the  continued  harassment  and  dis- 
crimination of  Soviet  Jewry  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  several  links  that  can  be 
made.  The  most  glaring,  of  course,  is 
the  blatant  disregard  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  for  human  life  and 
human  dignity.  Not  only  do  they  sub- 
ject their  own  citizens  to  capricious 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  hoping  they 
will  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  the 
West  into  the  infamous  "gulag."  but 
they  exploit  an  innocent  civilian  air- 
liner, shoot  it  down  because  it  strayed 
into  Soviet  airspace,  and  cause  it  to 
disappear  from  air  traffic  control 
radar  screens.  The  men  and  women 
whom  the  Soviet  Union  cause  to  "dis- 
appear" only  increase  our  resolve  here 
in  the  United  States  to  insure  that 
communication  lines  remain  open,  so 
that  none  of  these  innocent  victims 
can  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
conducted  a  hearing  which  was  the 
culmination  of  our  year-long  investiga- 
tion into  the  Soviets  nondelivery  of 
American  mail.  We  received  countless 
documents  and  heard  supporting  testi- 
mony that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
nothing  better  than  for  Americans  to 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  violates 
international  law  time  and  again,  and 
that  it  blithely  ignores  the  conven- 
tions accepted  by  all  civilized  nations. 
The  ongoing  issue  of  the  restrictions 
on  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry  contin- 
ues to  be  a  priority  for  the  Congress, 
the  State  Department,  and  for  our  ne- 
gotiators at  the  United  Nations.  The 
long-term  effect  of  the  shooting  down 
of  flight  007  on  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions is  not  yet  clear;  the  short-term 
effect  is.  It  is  important  that  we  in 
this  body  continue  to  voice  our  indig- 
nation to  the  Soviet  authorities  at 
every  opportunity.  Let  us  not  allow 
the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  forgot- 
ten. In  the  wake  of  the  flight  007  mas- 


sacre, we  must  show  the  refuseniks 
and  prisoners  of  conscience  that  we 
are  still  with  them.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  know  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States 
by  markedly  increasing  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  U.S.S.R.,  desisting  from 
the  harassment  of  those  individuals 
desirous  of  practicing  their  religion 
openly,  and  honestly  admitting  their 
complicity  in  the  downing  of  a  passen- 
ger plane.  If  we  forget  to  press  them 
on  these  matters,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  forget  as  well.  Since  Scripture  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  indeed  our  broth- 
er's keeper,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body  to  keep  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  in  the  forefront  of  our  actions. 
Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr. 
Coughlin.  for  calling  this  special 
order.  It  is  important  that  we  examine 
the  status  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  Soviet 
oppression  of  human  rights  in  the 
wake  of  the  downing  of  the  Korean 
Air  Line  007.  It  is  important  that  we 
do  not  forget  how  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  treating  its  own  citizens,  even 
while  our  attention  is  focused  on  the 
tragic  destruction  of  the  civilian  air- 
liner barely  1  month  ago. 

Since  the  death  of  Brezhnev,  and 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  former  head 
of  the  KGB.  Yuriy  Andropov,  life  for 
Soviet  Jews  has  gotten  consistently 
worse.  Today,  the  oppression  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  worse  than  it 
has  been  since  the  days  of  czarist 
Russia. 

The  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  accords.  It 
is  also  guaranteed  by  Soviet  law, 
which  permits  emigration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  family  reunification  or  repatri- 
ation to  one's  homeland.  The  past 
couple  of  years  have  seen  dramatic  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  Jews  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1982,  only  2,688  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate.  That  figure,  for  all  of  1982, 
is  less  than  the  amount  which  left  in  1 
month  in  1979,  the  peak  year  for  emi- 
gration. This  year,  the  statistics  are 
even  worse.  As  of  October  1,  only  1.070 
Jews  had  been  permitted  to  leave.  In 
some  months  this  year  the  figure  has 
been  less  than  100,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  less 
than  2,000. 

Yuriy  Andropov  has  closed  the  gates 
of  freedom,  and  left  behind  are  an  es- 
timated 300,000  to  400,000  Jews  who 
still  seek  to  emigrate.  This  figure  in- 
cludes those  who  have  applied  to  emi- 
grate but  have  been  refused,  those 
who  have  applied  and  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties, and  those  who  have  the  necessary 


letters  of  invitation  from  relatives  in 
Israel,  but  have  not  yet  started  the  ap- 
plication process.  One  such  family, 
which  has  applied  to  emigrate  but  has 
been  refused,  and  whose  case  I  have 
adopted,  is  the  Raiz  family  of  Vilna. 
Lithuanian  SSR.  Vladimir  and  Car- 
mella  Raiz  first  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1972.  Vladimir  has  a  sister  in 
Israel,  so  the  request  was  legal  under 
the  provision  which  permits  emigra- 
tion for  purposes  of  family  reunifica- 
tion. Vladimir,  a  molecular  biologist, 
worked  at  the  Institute  of  Molecular 
Biology  in  Vilna.  Carmella  is  a  concert 
violinist.  In  March  1973,  the  Raiz 
family  was  refused  the  right  to  emi- 
grate for  security  reasons,  supposedly 
related  to  Vladimir's  work  at  the  lab. 
However,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  lab,  Vladimir  never  had  a  security 
clearance,  and  therefore  did  not  work 
on  matters  related  to  national  securi- 
ty. When  his  emigration  request  was 
denied,  Vladimir  was  fired  from  his 
job.  and  has  had  little  succcess  in  find- 
ing new  work.  Vladimir  and  Carmella 
have  been  slandered  in  the  local  press, 
harassed  by  the  KGB,  and  arrested  for 
making  a  phone  call  to  Israel. 

What  makes  the  current  crisis  for 
Soviet  Jews  so  alarming  is  that  the  So- 
viets have  gone  a  step  further  than 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  have  begvm 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  cam- 
paign of  government-sponsored  anti- 
Semitism.  Evidence  of  this  csimpaign 
has  been  quite  visible  in  the  form  of 
the  recent  publication  of  a  book  titled 
"The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism,"  a 
book  filled  with  slanderous  accusa- 
tions that  the  Jews  themselves  were 
responsible  for  the  persecutions  and 
pogroms  they  suffered  under  in  czarist 
Russia.  The  campaign  is  also  quite  re- 
pulsively visible  in  the  creation  of  the 
notorious  Soviet  anti -Zionism  Commit- 
tee which  we  have  all  heard  so  much 
about. 

Tod'.ty,  however.  I  want  to  talk  about 
two  elements  in  the  campaign  that 
have  not  been  well  publicized.  The 
first  is  the  discrimination  against  col- 
lege-age Soviet  Jews.  This  group  has 
suffered  from  unique  forms  of  discrim- 
ination which  may  forever  alter  their 
lives.  To  begin  with,  there  are  quotas 
restricting  the  number  of  Jews  permit- 
ted to  attend  universities.  These 
quotas  are  applied  not  only  to  those 
whose  nationality  is  listed  as  Jewish. 
The  Soviet  authorities  are  now  apply- 
ing the  quota  to  those  who  have  one 
parent  who  is  Jewish,  and  in  some 
cases  are  even  looking  at  the  national- 
ity of  the  grandparents  when  applying 
the  quota.  Thus,  the  discrimination  af- 
fects even  those  whose  nationality  is 
not  Jewish,  but  whose  heritage  might 
be  partially  Jewish. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviets  have 
slashed  the  quotas,  especially  at  the 
better  universities,  and  have  all  but 
eliminated  the  possibility  that  a 
Jewish  student  might  be  allowed  to 


study  in  one  of  the  more  important 
disciplines,  such  as  math,  physiof  and 
other  sciences.  Thus,  oftentimes, 
Jewish  students  must  attend  trade 
schools  or  institutions  of  lessej  quality 
and  reputation  if  they  can  get  a 
higher  education  at  all.  In  addition  to 
the  quotas,  the  Soviets  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Jewish  students 
by  making  it  harder  for  them  to  qual- 
ify, subjecting  them  to  discriminatory 
entrance  examinations  and  unusually 
difficult  oral  exams  that  can  last  up  to 
5  hours,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  1-  to 
2-hour  oral  exams  given  to  non-Jewish 
applicants.  The  result  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Jewish  stu- 
dents in  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
learning  from  112,000  in  1969  lo  fewer 
than  55,000  in  1981. 

The  second  example  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  has  horrifying  implications, 
it  is  a  new  game  that  is  being  played 
in  some  elementary  schools  in  the 
Soviet  Union  called  the  concentration 
camp  game.  Reports  about  this  game 
first  appeared  last  March.  A  delega 
tion  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee traveled  lo  Russia  to  meet  with 
resfusenik  families.  Some  of  the  fami- 
lies they  met  in  Moscow  and  m  Lenin- 
grad told  the  delegation  of  a  new  game 
that  their  ihi!iren  were  being  subject- 
ed to  in  school.  The  concentration 
camp  game  is  played  by  assigning  a 
Jewish  child  a  number,  and  referring 
to  him  only  by  that  number  for  days 
on  end,  as  if  it  was  latooed  into  his  or 
her  forearm.  At  no  time  while  the 
game  is  being  played  is  the  child  re- 
ferred to  by  their  real  name.  The 
game,  although  not  organized  by  the 
authorities,  seems  to  have  their  tacit 
approval.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  AJC  delegation,  teachers  in  class- 
rooms where  the  game  is  being  played 
make  no  attempt  to  stop  it,  and  usual- 
ly look  the  other  way,  pretending  that 
it  is  not  happening.  The  game  Ls,  I  be- 
lieve, a  symbol  of  just  how  deeply  im- 
bedded anti-Semitism  is  in  Soviet  soci- 
ety. It  is  indeed  an  ominous  develop- 
ment that  the  state-endorsed  hatred 
of  Jews  is  so  widespread  that  Soviet 
youth,  the  next  generation,  are  al- 
ready indoctrinated  into  anti-Semitic 
behavior. 

What  can  we  do  about  the  worsening 
situation  of  the  Soviet  Jews?  Well,  it  is 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  situation 
seems  to  many  to  be  hopeless,  that  we 
must  reaffirm  our  commitmeiit  to 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  We  can 
appeal  to  the  Reagan  administration 
to  put  the  question  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
their  rights  high  on  the  agenda  of  any 
meeting  with  Soviet  officials.  We  can 
continue  to  press  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  loosen  its  grip  on  Jewish  fami- 
lies who  want  to  leave. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  crucial 
role  to  play.  Oftentimes  it  is  our  out- 
rage, our  letters  to  Andropov,  that 
mean  the  difference  between  freedom 
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CPUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

yield? 
LtVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 

,.     from  Permsylvania. 

C(  >UGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 

.  I  want  to  join  in  com- 

our  colleague,  the  gentleman 

He  made  a  number  of 
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Speaker,   I   would  just  like  to 
the  gentleman's  very,  very 
statement  that,  indeed,  does 
heart  of  what  is  a  tremen- 
in  this  world,  that  kind 
of  freedom,  the  problem  for 
and   others   in   the   Soviet 
___  want  to  leave  that  country 
not  permitted  to  by  a  govem- 
.  some  say  if  they  let  some 
would  have  to  let  so  many 
that  they  would  not  have 
in  the  Soviet  Union, 
say  that  they  will  bargain 
for  other  tnings  with  the 
States.  It  seems  tragic  that  a 
hould   be   like   that,    and    it 
rJy  reacts  to  public  opinion  In 
public  opinion  that  made 
see  that  there  is  a  ground 
public  opinion  that  we  can 
that  then  there  may  be 
ftrther  reaction.  That  seems  to 
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have  been  the  most  effective  things  to 
date  at  least. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  such  an  important  factor. 
What  we  are  saying  together,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  myself, 
is  that  together  with  so  many  others, 
we  will  persevere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
not  only  my  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Andrews)  who  spoke  so  clearly 
and  in  ringing  tones  a  few  moments 
ago.  but  all  of  my  other  cOl' ^agues 
who  are  submitting  statements  for  the 
Record. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Since  its  foundation  in  1970.  the 
UCSJ  has  played  an  important  role  in 
focusing  the  world's  attention  on  the 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  and  refuse- 
niks suffering  under  the  racist  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  Soviet  Union  should 
never  underestimate  the  importance 
this  country  attaches  to  the  plight  of 
these  persecuted  individuals.  Its  lead- 
ers must  also  be  reminded  that,  as  sig- 
natories of  the  Helsinki  Act  of  1975. 
they  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  this 
small,  but  courageous  minority. 

Although    I    am    deeply    concerned 
with  the  fate  of  all  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  taken  a  special  interest 
in  the  case  of  Lev  Elbert.  As  you  may 
know,  Mr.  Elbert  is  currently  being 
held  in  a  Soviet  prison  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  drug  possession.  In  light  of 
the  Korean  Air  Line  massacre,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  release  of  Mr.  Elbert 
could  be  an  important  first  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove  its   relations   with   the   United 
States.  Accordingly,  I  have  requested 
the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  Soviet 
officials  in  securing  Mr.  Elberts  re- 
lease and  in  allowing  the  Elbert  family 
to   emigrate.   More   recently,   I   have 
written  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of 
the  camp  in  which  Mr.  Elbert  is  being 
held.  I  have  provided  a  copy  of  that 
letter  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C.,  August  5.  1983. 
Camp  Commandanl  Colonel  Rybmitsky. 
Ispravitelnutudovoy.     Poseoluk     Trudovoy, 
Vinnitskaya   OblastPeschansh:y  Rayon, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R..  U.S.S.R. 
Dear  Colonel  Rybmitsky:  I  am  writing  to 
you  on  behalf  of  Lev  Elbert,  his  wife  Inna 
and  his  six-year-old  son,  Karmi. 

For  over  seven  years.  Mr.  Elbert  and  his 
family  have  been  attempting  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Yet,  because  Mr.  Elbert  had  once 
been  privy  to  cla.ssified  information  while 
serving  in  the  army,  his  applications  for  an 
exit  visa  have  repeatedly  been  denied. 

Last  May  Mr.  Elbert  was  called  upon  to 
begin  service  in  the  military  reserve.  Mr. 
Elbert  agreed  to  perform  his  service:  yet  he 
requested  that  he  not  be  exposed  to  any 
classified  information.   Such   exposure,   he 


felt,  would  further  obstruct  his  attempts  to 
emigrate.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Elbert  was 
arrested,  charged  with  "draft  evasion"  and 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison. 

According  to  official  sources.  Mr.  Elbert 
now  faces  an  additional  charge— drug  pos- 
session. P»rison  authorities  claim  to  have 
found  25  grams  of  hashish  on  his  person.  Al- 
though Mr.  Elbert  has  recently  ended  a  five- 
day  hunger  strike,  he  still  faces  another 
three  years  in  prison. 

Colonel  Rybmitsky,  the  fate  of  Mr.  Elbert 
and  his  family  is  of  vital  concern  not  only  to 
me,  but  to  a  great  many  other  Americans  as 
well.  I  would  therefore  like  to  urge  your  co- 
operation: first,  in  securing  Mr.  Elbert's  re- 
lease from  prison;  and  secondly,  in  allowing 
the  Elbert  family  to  emigrate. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
important  matter.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
client  states,  the  outcry  has  been  vmi- 
versal  against  the  outrageous  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  jetliner  carrying 
269  iimocent  passengers.  If  the  Soviets 
anticipated  a  different  response,  they 
were  sadly  mistaken.  Their  actions 
were  inexcusable  and  reprehensible, 
and  the  world  has  registered  these 
protests  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  destruction  of  flight  007  has 
prompted  many  observers  to  reassess 
the  objectives  and  direction  of  Soviet- 
American  relations.  Some  observers 
have  called  for  the  prompt  imposition 
of  strong  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  cancellation  of  a  new 
grain  agreement;  curtailment  of  diplo 
matic  relations;  adjournment  of  arms 
control  talks;  and  elimination  of  all 
cultural  and  education  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

Yet.  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  perspective  is  likely  to 
result  in  any  positive  changes  for  the 
.500,000  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate  to 
the  West.  Since  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland,  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  undergone  a  steady 
decline.  At  the  same  time,  emigration 
figures  for  Soviet  Jews  have  dropped 
by  more  than  95  percent. 

The  downing  of  the  KAL  passenger 
plane  came  at  a  time  when  there  was 
growing  evidence  of  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. The  conclusion  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation 
meeting  in  Madrid  and  the  granting  of 
emigration  visas  to  the  Pentacostalists 
who  were  harbored  in  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy for  years  were  but  two  recent  signs 
of  an  improvement  in  relations.  They 
were  also  a  small  indication  that  such 
a  trend  can  be  tied  to  tangible 
progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
Ultimately,  few  options  are  available 
to  us  for  influencing  the  course  of  offi- 
cial Soviet  policy  toward  3  million 
ooviet  Jews.  Rather  than  casting  aside 
the  limited  altenatives  that  we  have 


pursued  in  the  past,  we  must  refocus 
our  efforts  in  bringing  this  critically 
important  issue  to  the  forefront  of 
Soviet-American  relations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  make  the  issue  of 
Soviet  Jewry  a  primsu^r  concern  in  all 
future  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Members  of 
this  body  must  renew  their  commit- 
ment to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
meet  with  officials  on  this  issue,  in- 
stead of  curtailing  or  canceling  such 
plans.  The  administration  might  also 
reconsider  its  recent  decision  to  cancel 
the  scheduled  reopening  of  a  new  con- 
sulate in  Kiev. 

We  should  also  examine  closely  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Madrid 
document  which  was  concluded  in 
early  September.  This  important  docu- 
ment contains  a  number  of  significant 
and  worthwhile  contributions  in  the 
area  of  emigration  and  family  reunifi- 
cation. We  must  press  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  all  aspects  of 
this  agreement,  through  both  diplo- 
matic and  political  charmels. 

The  downing  of  flight  007  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  mendacious  response  to 
this  tragedy  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
brutal  history  of  that  country.  Over 
the  years,  the  Soviets  have  massacred 
thousands  of  their  own  citizens  and 
disregarded  the  human  rights  of  mil- 
lions more  in  their  grand  design  for 
world  dominance.  Yet,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  use  this  episode  as  a 
misguided  excuse  for  abandoning  the 
pursuit  of  constructive  developments 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rather,  we  must  use  it  as  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  need  to  continue  to  place 
the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  high  on  the 
diplomatic  agenda.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  grave  and  potentially  irre- 
versible mistake.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murder  of  269  people  on  board  KAL 
flight  007  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  Soviet  regime.  I 
join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  abhoring 
this  vicious  attack. 

This  cold-blooded  murder  is  dramat- 
ic evidence  of  Soviet  brutality.  Yet 
there  is  an  ongoing  reminder  of  Soviet 
cruelty,  one  that  occurs  every  day— 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  To  be 
Jewish  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  be 
hated,  ridiculed,  tortured.  Jews  who 
practice  their  religion  or  teach  Hebrew 
and  other  Jewish  studies  are  either 
imprisoned  or  internally  exiled.  Re- 
fuseniks, those  Jews  who  apply  for 
visas  to  the  West,  lose  employment 
and  are  constantly  harassed  by  KGB 
agents.  Few  are  ever  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

These  major  human  rights  violations 
against  Soviet  Jewry  are  a  crime 
against  humanity.  They  violate  many 
of  the  accords  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  signed,  including  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords and  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  Soviets 


have  recently  increased  the  attack  on 
the  Jewish  community  by  forming  the 
infamous  Anti-Zionist  Council  and  by 
slowing  Jewish  emigration  to  a  trickle. 
Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  concerned  over  the 
Korean  airliner  murder  and  over  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry.  He  suggest- 
ed that  as  partial  restitution  to  man- 
kind for  the  KAL  murders  that  the 
Soviet  Union  pay  the  West  with  in- 
creased emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  idea  may  strike  some  as  bi2ajTe. 
Indeed,  it  is  absurd  that  we  should  feel 
compelled  to  beg  them  to  grant  their 
own  people  basic  human  rights,  but  it 
is  precisely  such  a  brutal  system  with 
which  we  must  contend. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  letter  I  received  from 
Scott  Kane  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  call  attention  to 
the  abuses  of  human  rights  of  Jews, 
and,  indeed  of  all  people,  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Deerfield.  III.. 
September  9,  1983. 
Hon.  John  Porter. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  Some  people  say  we 
should  cut  off  their  wheat  supply;  others 
say  that  Aeroflot  should  be  prevented  from 
landing  anywhere  in  the  world;  while  others 
demand  monetary  restitution  to  the  families 
of  the  victims.  All  of  these  could  be  the  civ- 
ilized world's  punishment  of  the  Russians 
for  their  cold-blooded  destruction  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  Flight  007. 

But  cutting  off  their  wheat  could  hurt  our 
farmers  more  than  the  Russian  economy. 
The  Soviets  have  proven  in  the  past  that 
they  can  go  without  our  wheat  .  .  .  they'll 
just  let  their  people  starve  a  little  bit  more 
than  they  do  now.  Keeping  their  airline 
from  using  other  international  airports 
could  only  be  a  temporary  measure,  at  best. 
And,  having  the  Soviets  make  monetary  res- 
titution to  the  families  of  Flight  007  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  treasury  of  the 
USSR. 

OK.  if  these  sanctioas  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union,  then  what 
can  we  as  members  of  a  free  society  do  to 
enact  an  effective  punishment?  Could  we 
not  devise  a  punishment  that  would  provide 
retribution  and  at  the  same  time  further 
the  cause  of  democracy?  We  need  to  attack, 
not  at  their  military  defenses,  but  at  the 
core  of  their  Communist  principles:  to 
expose  their  pierfect  society  as  the  fraud 
that  it  really  is. 

Let  the  Soviets  pay  for  the  269  lives  with 
the  lives  of  Soviet  Citizens.  Not  in  the 
maimer  of  an  'eye  for  an  eye,"  but  more  in 
the  form  of  a  "contribution"  to  the  free 
world.  Where  would  these  people  come 
from?  There  are  more  than  200,000  regis- 
tered Soviet  Jews,  or  Refuseniks,  now  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  want  out  These 
are  the  people  who  ha'  o  formally  requested 
exit  visas  from  Russia,  and  who  have  been 
denied  emigration.  When  they  request  visas, 
these  people  are  fired  from  their  jobs,  ridi- 
culed, and  classified  as  non-citizens  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviet  Government.  They,  and 
their  children,  are  constantly  watched,  har- 
assed, and  persecuted  by  the  KGB. 

Would  it  not  be  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment if  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to  re- 
lease 1,000  Refuseniks  for  every  life  lost  on 
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Flight  007?  Imagine,  over  200,000  people 
would  be  set  free.  This  would  certainly 
assure  the  free  world  that  the  269  victims 
had  not  died  in  vain.  Would  this  not  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  there  are  people 
living  within  the  confines  of  the  USSR  that 
desire  to  prove  that  living  the  life  as  a 
Soviet  Citizen  is  not  as  Utopian  as  their 
leaders  say  it  is. 

The  United  States  Government  knows 
who  these  Refuseniks  are,  and  it  should  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  those 
who  want  to  leave  the  USSR  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Scott  H.  Kane.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  downing 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  act  of  blatant 
murder  that  has  outraged  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over. 

The  legacy  that  tragic  incident  left 
us  in  clear.  We  must  not  be  lulled  into 
any  sense  of  false  security  in  our  Na- 
tion's dealing  with  Russia.  There  is 
now  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion 
among  Americans  in  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union,  be  it 
political  oriented,  sports  based,  or  even 
on  the  level  of  purchasing  of  Russian 
products. 

Indeed,  the  shooting  down  of  that 
Korean  airliner  has  clearly  redefined 
how  our  Nation  will  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutality  of  the 
Soviet  system  has  never  been  a  secret 
to  those  of  us  who  know  the  plight 
and  suffering  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
population.  The  brutal  treatment  of 
its  Jewish  citizens  over  the  decades  is 
a  moral  outrage  to  all  humankind. 

Despite  the  Soviets'  signing  of  so- 
called  human  rights  docimients  with 
varied  Western  nations,  the  vise 
around  the  neck  of  Soviet  Jewry  is 
tightening.  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is 
at  an  alltime  low,  with  only  2.688  Jews 
allowed  to  leave  that  nation  in  1982 
compared  with  over  51,000  in  1979. 
This  year's  emigration  figures  are 
indeed  dismal.  So  far.  the  1983  emigra- 
tion totals  are  only  half  those  of  1982. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  most 
blatant  attempt  to  restrict  the  move- 
ment and  religious  and  cultural  activ- 
ists of  Jewish  people  since  the  era  of 
Nazi  Germany.  We  can  only  assume 
that  it  is  the  deliberate  Soviet  policy 
to  break  the  will  and  spirit  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

More  Jewish  activities  have  been  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  convicted  over  the 
past  year  than  during  the  previous 
several  years.  The  more  well  known 
names  of  those  brave  individuals  like 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Ida  Nudel.  losif 
Beg\m,  Alexei  Murzhenko.  Yuri  Pe- 
derov,  and  Victor  Brailovsky,  have 
become  symbols  of  freedom  to  us  all. 
And  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  other  Jewish  dissidents 
who  are  rotting  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
detention  camps  simply  because  of 
their  desire  to  leave  Russia  and  to 
practice  their  faith. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  shooting  down  of 
that  U  -fated  Korean  airliner  has 
drawn  worldwide  attention  to  the 
Soviet  Jnion  and  the  policies  of  its 
leadersl  ip.  Despite  denials  of  guilt  in 
auline  downing,  the  Russians 
tfiey    have   become   vulnerable 

„ for  criticism  in  all  areas  of 

Soviet  1  fe.  Indeed,  the  time  has  never 
been  better  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
treatm^t  of  Soviet  Jews  and  the 
denial  (If  their  right  of  free  access  to 
leave  th  at  nation. 

Even  Jrior  to  the  Koreaui  airliner  in- 
cident, he  Soviets  have  been  undergo- 
ing the  most  severe  economic  and  po- 
litical lurmoil  since  the  Communist 
Revolution  of  1917.  The  invasion  of 
Afghan  stan  has  backfired  in  their 
faces  ar  d  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
Soviet's  disasterous  attempts  to  block 
express  ons  of  personal  freedom  in 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States 
does  net  take  a  strong  stand  in  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Jewish  rights  at  this 
critical  time,  Andropov  and  his  leader- 
ship gri  lup  in  the  Kremlin  will  take  it 
as  a  sig  1  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
our  Nat  ion.  We  must  not  allow  that  to 
happen  • 

•  Mr.  ETUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wanton  destruction  of  an  unarmed 
Korean  passenger  jet  by  the  Soviet 
Union  s  tunned  civilized  people  around 
the  woi  Id.  Our  Nation  is  still  in  shock 
over  th;  brutal  destruction  of  the  air- 
liner by  the  Soviets,  which  took  the 
lives  of  269  innocent  people. 

In  a<  dition  to  the  269  who  died, 
however,  and  their  bereaved  families 
and  f ri(  mds,  there  is  another  victim  of 
this  disaster;  that  victim  is  hope.  For 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  situation 
in  the  wake  of  KAL  flight  007  may 
seem  hi  )peless. 

We  I  now  that  situation  has  never 
been  gi  aver.  The  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigra  ion  has  declined  precipitously 
over  tlie  past  several  years,  from  a 
monthl  y  average  of  approximately 
4.000  i:i  1979  to  less  than  100  today. 
The  go  /emment's  harassment  of  Jews 
seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  has 
increas  ;d  markedly  in  recent  months; 
religiovs  expression  is  punished  se- 
verely. The  number  of  arrests  of 
Jewish  citizens  is  soaring.  Mail  sent  to 
Soviet  Jews  is  being  confiscated.  Most 
discoui  aging  is  the  formation  of  an  of- 
ficial J  inti-Zionist  Committee,  a  gov- 
emmei  ,t  project  designed  to  spread  vi- 
cious 1  ropaganda  linking  Zionism  to 
Hitler  ind  Nazism. 

The  entire  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  systematically  being 
cut  ofl  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
dealing  with  its  own  citizens,  it  has 
become  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emme  it  to  eradicate  distinction,  and 
any  ndividual  freedoms.  It  has 
becom  (  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emme  it  to  eradicate  even  hope. 

The  devastating  mistreatment  of 
Soviet  Jewry  by  the  Government  of 


the  U.S.S.R.  stands  only  to  worsen  in 
the  wake  of  the  destruction  of  KAL 
flight  007,  and  the  reaction  of  nations 
around  the  world.  Unless,  that  is.  we 
in  the  free  world  renew  and  reinforce 
our  commitment  to  strive  for  human 
rights.  We  must  not  give  way  in  our 
demands  for  justice  and  fair  treatment 
by  the  Soviet  Government  of  its  citi- 
zens. Our  vigilance  and  constancy  in 
this  cause  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  a  crucial  ele- 
ment—that element  is  hope.* 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  Mr.  Levin  and 
Mr.  CouGHLiN.  for  making  it  possible 
for  the  many  concerned  Members  of 
this  body  to  join  together  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  passenger 
plane,  with  special  regard  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  task  now  before  us  is  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  assure  that  such  an 
incident  will  never  happen  again.  We 
need  to  carefully  examine  the  various 
possible  measures  that  have  been  put 
forward,  ranging  from  better  warning 
systems  for  planes  approaching  Soviet 
air  space  to  additional  sanctions 
should  they  be  needed  to  secure  Soviet 
cooperation  in  protecting  internation- 
al commercial  travel. 

The  tragic  loss  of  life  in  this  incident 
raises  many  questions  about  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
cruel  and  calculated  destruction  of 
KAL  007  outside  of  their  country  leads 
me  to  wonder  how  we  can  continue  to 
remain  complacent  about  the  Soviet's 
treatment  of  people  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

Jews  in  particular  are  suffering 
mounting  repression  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  the  KGB. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  losef  Begun 
remain  in  prison,  guilty  only  of  being 
Jewish  in  a  country  which  considers 
Judaism  a  crime.  Others  who  speak 
out  against  the  harsh  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies,  participate  in  JewLsh  cul- 
tural activities,  or  simply  attempt  to 
teach  Judaism  are  subject  to  arrest 
and  are  constantly  harassed  by  the 
KGB.  No  one  can  say  for  certain  how 
many  more  of  the  country's  3  million 
remaining  Jews  are  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  emigrate  with  the  Krem- 
lin's 95  percent  decline  in  permitted 
departures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  this  should  be 
news  to  any  of  us.  Not  only  have  my 
colleagues  and  I  spoken  out  on  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  before,  but  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  have  been  doing  so 
for  many  years.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  remarkable 
fact  that  thousands  of  Jews  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  last  decade,  the  Soviet's  concerted 
effort  to  suppress  Judaism,  which  has 
continued  since  shortly  after  their 
1917  revolution,  is  as  strong  as  ever 


today.  Earlier  this  year  the  formation 
of  the  Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Public  was  announced.  It  is 
clear  that  we  have  much  work  still  to 
do  in  order  to  assist  Soviet  Jewry. 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  Soviet 
Jews  from  harassment  and  arrest? 
How  can  we  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  emigrate  in  greater  numbers?  I 
think  that  the  most  effective  means  of 
coming  to  their  aid  lies  in  the  organi- 
zational strength  of  the  American 
Jewish  community.  There  are  two 
things  we  must  concentrate  on:  Educa- 
tion and  action. 

Education  is  the  factor  which  will 
make  action  possible.  People  in  this 
country  still  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  atrocities  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  committed  against  Jews, 
and  Americans  are  not  all  aware  of  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  sub- 
jected to  this  as  part  of  their  daily 
struggle.  The  Soviet  Union  still  has 
approximately  20  percent  of  the 
world's  Jewish  population.  We  must 
work  to  educate  Jews,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned citizens  of  all  religions.  With- 
out sheer  numbers  of  people  to  ex- 
press their  outrage  at  the  abhorrent 
Soviet  policies,  the  Kremlin  can  easily 
shrug  off  the  complaints  of  a  relative 
few.  One  thing  the  Soviets  understand 
is  pressure,  for  it  is  one  of  the  tactics 
they  use  best.  Pressure  is  what  we 
must  put  them  under  in  order  to  free 
Soviet  Jewry  from  the  government's 
repressive  grasp. 

Action  is  to  be  our  means  of  apply- 
ing pressure.  Americans  must  be  en- 
couraged to  write  to  Soviet  dissidents 
to  express  support  and  solidarity,  and 
to  write  to  Moscow  to  express  their 
outrage  at  the  Soviet's  denial  of 
human  rights  to  Jews.  As  Members  of 
Congress  we  must  consider  our  eco- 
nomic and  technological  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  potential 
tools  to  achieve  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews,  while  working  toward  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
arms  control.  We  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  initiative  and  to  recognize  the 
potential  benefits  to  be  gained,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  Soviets 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  advocat- 
ing and  negotiating  for  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Only  once  the  Soviets  see  that 
we  have  the  will  and  the  strength  to 
negotiate  seriously,  without  see-sawing 
back  and  forth  on  our  policies,  will 
they  be  willing  to  join  us  in  pursuit  of 
human  rights  and  peace.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  discussions  that  have  ensued  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  airliner  incident, 
there  has  been  precious  little  dialog 
about  the  impact  of  this  event  on  the 
Soviet  Jewry  movement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, American  policymakers  have  dis- 
cussed nearly  every  aspect  of  this  issue 
while  neglecting  to  include  one  vital 
aspect  of  American  policy:  our  com- 
mitment to  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 


and  human  rights.  It  is  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Congress,  and  all  Americans, 
that  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  organized  this  special  order. 
In  the  wake  of  the  most  recent  vicious 
human  rights  violation  perpetrated  by 
the  Soviets,  we  must  not  ignore  this 
important  aspect  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Although  there  is  little  of  positive 
value  that  one  can  say  about  this  inci- 
dent, and  the  current  status  of  Soviet- 
American  relations,  we  must  endeavor 
to  see  what  possible  actions  can  be 
pursued  that  will  help  to  break  the 
stalemate  in  Soviet-Jewish  emigration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  press  the  Soviets  on  this 
issue,  in  effect  making  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  a  test  of  Soviet  intentions 
in  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets'  bla- 
tant disregard  for  human  rights  is 
shaken  by  very  little  short  of  direct 
pressure  which  forces  them  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  which  are  conferred 
upon  all  individuals  under  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  accords.  Although  the  So- 
viets are  signatories  of  these  agree- 
ments, their  actions  display  a  wanton 
failure  to  adhere  to  principles  which 
the  world  community  considers  to  be 
the  intrinsic  rights  of  all  people 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  we  place  the  human  rights  issue 
at  the  top  of  our  agenda  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, we  will  continue  to  witness  the 
current  low  rate  of  Jewish  emigration 
and  a  further  deterioration  in  human 
rights  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  must  remain 
a  part  of  the  ongoing  negotiations  be- 
tween our  countries.  It  is  vital  that  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue  not  be  shunted 
aside  as  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
Jewish  refuseniks  continue  to  languish 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  duty,  as 
the  leading  democracy  in  the  world,  to 
reassert  our  commitment  to  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  President 
Reagan  to  heed  the  words  of  Soviet 
Jewry  activists  through  the  country 
who  call  on  him  to  publicly  affirm  an 
American  policy  which  is  committed  to 
utilizing  all  possible  opportunities  to 
achieve  renewed  progress  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration.* 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  destruction  of  KAL  007  by 
the  Soviet  Union  several  weeks  ago. 
United  States-Soviet  relations  have 
rapidly  deteriorated.  Numerous  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  place  severe  restrictions  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  this  senseless 
attack,  and  I  support  several  of  these 
bills.  However,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  United  States  reactions  to  this  in- 
cident wUl  further  threaten  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. 

Soviet  Jewry  must  remain  a  top  pri- 
ority in  American  policy  toward  the 


Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  must 
continue  to  discuss  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  at  international  forums  and 
work  to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews  in  our  bilateral  security  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  We,  the 
Congress,  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews 
through  resolutions,  correspondence, 
and  vocal  support.  It  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult, now,  to  accomplish  this  goal 
due  to  the  recent  international  trage- 
dy; however,  I  believe  through  our 
constant  efforts  we  can  open  the  door 
for  all  Soviet  Jews  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  a  free  society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  have  written  several 
letters  to  Ambassador  Dorbynin  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emi- 
grate. Although  these  letters  have 
never  been  answered,  I  know  my  ef- 
forts are  not  futile.  We  have  witnessed 
results  by  reuniting  families  after 
years  of  being  apart.  This  can  contin- 
ue, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  height- 
en their  efforts  in  this  cause.* 
*  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
you  have  been  active  in  efforts  to 
assist  Soviet  Jewry,  who  collectively 
constitute  the  segment  of  Soviet  socie- 
ty most  deprived  of  their  rights.  On 
May  20  of  this  year  I  sent  around  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  to  gain  signatures 
for  a  letter  to  President  Andropov  pro- 
testing the  solitary  confinement  of 
Samuel  Zalmanson.  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Okla- 
homa Commission  for  Soviet  Jewry 
has  routinely  updated  Samuel's  broth- 
er, Israel,  efforts  on  Samuel's  behalf, 
including  this  one.  Israel  has  been 
through  the  same  situation  as  his 
brother  and  knows  firsthand  the 
harsh  conditions  in  Soviet  prison 
camps.  Recently,  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  some  of  his  letter.  Of 
particular  interest  to  me  were  his  com- 
ments about  the  illustration  we  used 
on  our  "Dear  Colleague."  In  May,  we 
felt  that  the  artist's  rendition  of  a 
POC's  plight  was  a  very  grim  and  ac- 
curate depiction  of  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  prison  system.  Apparently,  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  Israel,  paints 
and  even  worse  picture. 

Dear  Mr.  Synar:  1  and  my  family  appreci- 
ate very  much  your  efforts  to  help  release 
my  twin-brother  Samuel  from  the  jaU  in 
Russia.  I  myself  spent  8  years  in  prison,  or 
more  precise,  in  a  "labor  corrective  institu- 
tion" and  know  very  well  how  it  helps  a 
prisoner  morally  when  he  has  international 
support.  The  guards  might  hate  him  more, 
but  they  would  be  afraid  to  do  the  things  to 
him  that  they  do  to  those  that  don't  have 
any  backing.  Besides,  there  is  always  hope 
that  after  public  pressure  the  prisoner  can 
be  freed. .  .  . 

By  the  way.  the  picture  of  the  prisoner 
behind  the  bars,  (on  the  letter  you  ad- 
dressed to  your  colleagues)  does  not  illus- 
trate well  enough  the  prison  conditions  in 
Russia.  First,  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  hair.  Second,  a  prison  window  has  so 
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many  gratings  and  shields  that  a  prisoner 
can't  see  even  a  little  bit  of  blue. .  .  . 

This  letter  should  remind  us  to  re- 
double our  efforts  not  only  for  Samuel 
Zalmanson,  but  all  of  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  suffer  religious  per- 
secution. It  is  clear  that  the  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  gulags  are  barbaric.  It  is 
also  clear  that  our  efforts  here  are  not 
in  vain.  and.  that  our  continued  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  authorities  can  im- 
prove the  plight  of  POC's.* 
*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  today  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  is  an  especially  fitting  time  to  re- 
member the  plight  of  these  individ- 
uals. Little  over  1  month  ago.  the 
world  witnessed  another  example  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  Soviet  system  in 
the  shooting  down  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  No.  007. 

By  providing  clear  and  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system,  this  action  has  highlighted 
the  need  in  the  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
place  before  the  world  the  sad  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  earlier  this  year 
the  Soviet  Government  established  an 
anti-Zionist  Conrunittee  of  the  Soviet 
I>ublic.  While  the  full  intentions  of 
this  organization  are  not  yet  clear, 
anti-Jewish  propaganda  has  increased 
and  indications  are  that  the  formation 
of  the  organization  is  a  signal  that 
Jewish  emigration  to  Israel  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  and  that  Soviet  Jews  will 
continue  to  be  Isolated  from  public 
life. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  it  is 
our  duty  in  this  Nation  of  free  men 
and  women  to  continue  shining  the 
light  of  truth  on  Soviet  actions.  De- 
spite the  immediacy  of  the  horror  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner, 
we  must  not  allow  the  world  to  forget 
the  Soviets'  ongoing  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews.* 

*  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  majority  of  the  world  has 
stridently  deplored  the  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner  007  and  its  269  in- 
nocent passengers,  the  Soviet  Union, 
far  from  offering  the  apology  demand- 
ed by  conscience,  has  adopted  a  stance 
defending  its  heinous  act.  In  its  refus- 
al to  admit  its  culpability,  the  Soviet 
Union  yet  again  demonstrates  its  un- 
willingness to  make  concessions  and  its 
blatant  disregard  for  the  most  basic 
tenets  of  human  rights  as  laid  out  by 
the  Helsinki  accords.  This  behavior 
does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  long  history  of 
wrongs  deliberately  done  to  the  Soviet 
Jews  by  their  own  government.  In 
light  of  the  inevitable  tension  between 
our  country  and  theirs,  we  must  loudly 
and  publicly  comjnit  ourselves  to  their 
relief.  The  almost  3  million  Soviet 
Jews    have    suffered    greatly    at    the 
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hands  if  a  government  which  actively 
subject^  that  people  to  numerous  in- 
digniti^  and  violations  of  human 
rights. 

In  retent  years  the  condition  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  has  worsened  consider- 
ably, as  injustice,  hostility,  and  out- 
right h  irassment  have  escalated.  Prac- 
tice of  the  religion  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble, jots  commensurate  with  talent  or 
experience  are  rarely  offered,  and 
even  elucation  is  frequently  denied. 
This  mistreatment,  however,  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  plight  of  the  re- 
f usenik  s.  whose  hounding  and  persecu- 
tion ar;  likely  to  continue  unrelieved 
now  tlat  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  dw  ndled  to  a  slow  trickle.  Indeed, 
this  yeir's  figures  indicate  an  appall- 
ing hal  .fing  of  the  mere  2.688  emigrees 
of  1981 .  This  summer  the  Soviet  au- 
thoritirs  claimed  that  the  emigration 
was  coning  to  an  end  because  all  of 
those  who  wished  to  leave  already 
had.  bit  this  statement  is  patently 
false,  "he  number  of  Jews  who  still 
wish  U  emigrate  is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  hui  idreds  of  thousands. 

In  Older  to  help  them,  now  more 
than  ever  we  must  take  care  not  to 
lose  siiiht  of  this  issue.  Keeping  the 
condition  of  the  Soviet  Jews  in  the 
forefront  of  public  awareness  will 
serve  t )  let  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Jew  ish  citizens  know  that  our  com- 
mitment is  as  strong  as  ever.  Instead 
of  dis:ouraging  communication  be- 
tween jur  Government  and  theirs,  we 
must  s  rive  to  keep  the  channels  open 
so  tha;  the  issue  can  be  raised,  our 
conceris  voiced,  and  conditions  bet- 
tered. '  rtaditionally.  high  points  in  the 
emigration  pattern  of  Soviet  Jews 
seem  1o  have  occurred  during  rela.x- 
ations  of  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Though 
an  opposite  state  presently  exists,  in 
the  b€5t  interests  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
we  must  make  the  most  of  every  op- 
portur  ity  to  discuss  their  position 
with  t  le  Soviet  authorities  as  well  as 
among  ourselves. 

The  importance  of  this  issue,  and  of 
all  hui  nan  rights  issues,  should  not  be 
allowel  to  fade.  With  continuous  reit- 
eration of  our  faithful  commitment, 
the  lil  elihood  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  induced  to  relax  its  tough  emi- 
gratioi  I  policy  and  allow  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens tj  lead  normal  lives  greatly  in- 
crease !.•       

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speak  ;r,  the  tragic  downing  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  has  brought  re- 
newed focus  on  the  state  of  United 
States  Soviet  relations. 

Theie  relations  have  not  been  good 
and  the  Soviet  attack  on  the  civilian 
airlint  r,  costing  269  innocent  lives,  has 
compl  cated  these  relations  even  fur- 
ther. 

The  aftershock  has  reverberated  in 
many  areas  around  the  world,  howev- 
er, all  the  implications  of  this  incident 
still  a)  e  not  known. 
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The  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  solidly  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  human 
rights  for  Soviet  Jews  and  others,  are 
understandably  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  KAL  tragedy  on  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  already  suffering 
greatly  under  Soviet  oppression. 

In  particular,  we  are  outraged  at  the 
Soviet  emigration  policy,  which,  prior 
to  recent  events  had  already  deterio- 
rated vastly. 

That  the  Soviets  have  ignored  their 
family  reunification  and  human  rights 
assurances  of  Helsinki  is  a  well-known 
fact.  Now,  we  must  logically  fear  that 
the  Soviet  Jewish  community  will 
suffer  even  more  under  the  Soviet 
regime  which  uses  refuseniks  as  pawns 
in  the  larger  international  struggle  in 
which  these  innocent  people  have  so 
great  a  stake. 

We  must  not  forsake  our  efforts  for 
a  more  humane  Soviet  emigration 
policy  in  the  wake  of  the  KAL  trage- 
dy. The  Soviet  Union  can  never  fully 
redeem  itself  of  responsibility  for  this 
tragedy.  While  this  fact  will  not 
change,  the  time  is  certainly  ripe  for 
an  expression  of  humanitarianism 
from  the  Soviet  Government. 

There  are  countless  forums  where 
the  Soviets  might  begin  this  process, 
including  easing  the  pain  of  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  and  the  suffering  of  the 
many  refuseniks  who  experience  har- 
assment and  much  worse  for  their 
dream  of  a  better  life. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
Soviets  to  do  so,  and  in  so  doing  begin 
a  full,  compassionate  and  long  overdue 
reassessment  of  a  policy  of  injustice 
and  hate,  a  policy  which  fueled  the 
tragic  downing  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner.« 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  anguish  over  the 
recent  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy  must 
not  cause  our  attention  to  stray  from 
the  Soviets'  long  history  of  violation 
of  human  rights  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  treatment  currently  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  last  year,  the  quality  of  life  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  degenerated  to  a  new 
low.  Activists  are  being  rounded  up 
and  jailed  in  record  numbers,  prayer 
books  and  other  religious  materials 
are  being  confiscated  with  enhanced 
vigor,  Hebrew  teachers  face  the  threat 
of  imprisonment,  and  cultural  self- 
study  groups  have  been  forcibly  dis- 
banded. Worse  yet,  in  the  face  of  such 
renewed  hardship.  Jews  are  being 
given  even  less  of  an  opportunity  to 
emigrate  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 

10    years.    Jewish    emigration,    once 

reaching  a  highpoint  of  51,320  in  1979, 

has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill  with 

only  2,688  Jews  permitted  to  leave  in 

1982. 
As  we   join  with   other  nations   in 

placing  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 

so  that  its  leaders  aie  made  to  feel  the 


consequences  of  their  brutal  act,  we 
should  also  seek  relief  for  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  Soviets  could  begin 
to  improve  their  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  those  nations  concerned  with 
human  rights  by  respecting  the  rights 
of  Soviet  Jews.* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Coughlin  for  sponsor- 
ing this  special  order  on  the  very 
pressing  needs  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  a 
subject  about  which  we  can  never  say 
or  do  too  much. 

Religious  persecution  continues  to 
be  a  fact  of  life  for  thousands  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  what  had  been  a  steady 
stream  of  Soviet  emigres  has  dropped 
to  a  trickle.  Those  remaining  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  practicing  their  faith  are 
subjected  to  slander  in  the  press,  re- 
pression in  the  classroom,  and  harrass- 
ment  by  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Soviet  Jews  with  the  courage  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  their  people  are  si- 
lenced; many  are  imprisoned.  For  6V'2 
years,  the  much  publicized  case  of  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky  has  personified  the 
injustices  suffered  by  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  a  chance  to  leave  and  practice 
their  faith  in  peace. 

Protesting  the  unduly  harsh  treat- 
ment and  censure  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
become  a  national  commitment  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  made 
Soviet  Jewry  a  major  topic  of  concern 
at  the  Helsinki  talks  in  Madrid;  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  in  Congress 
have  "adopted"  individuals  applying  to 
emigrate  in  an  attempt  to  bring  fo- 
cused pressure  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  these  people  to  join 
their  families  in  Israel  and  other  parts 
of  the  world;  and  citizens  and  groups 
all  over  the  country  have  decried  the 
continued  imprisonment  of  many 
Soviet  Jews  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  freedom.  But  words  of 
protest  are  not  enough— relief  of  this 
international  disgrace  should  be  a  con- 
dition we  raise  in  every  Soviet  negotia- 
tion and  contract. 

We  must  not  let  our  commitment  to 
these  efforts  flag.  At  a  time  when  our 
political  and  military  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  tense  and  unyield- 
ing, we  should  redouble  our  efforts  to 
seek  a  show  of  good  faith  from  Presi- 
dent Andropov  that  the  Soviet  Union 
takes  seriously  its  signed  commitment 
to  human  rights.  We  should  demand  a 
retraction  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
support  of  the  recently  formed  anti  Zi- 
onist committee,  a  blatantly  anti  Se- 
mitic organization.  And  we  must 
demand  a  reasonable  accounting  of 
the  plummet  in  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  not 
accept  the  ridiculous  claims  that  all 
those  who  wished  to  leave  have  gone. 
There  are  well  over  3,000  people  wait- 
ing for  approval,  according  to  the  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and 


our  actions  must  not  stop  until  those 
applications  are  accounted  for. 

Concentrated  public  pressure  has 
had  positive  effects  in  the  past,  but  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  release 
of  a  token  few.  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  calling  for  a  reversal  of  the 
tide  in  Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  and  a 
commitment  from  Mr.  Andropov  to 
put  an  end  to  his  country's  indefensi- 
ble denial  of  religious  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  3 
months  ago,  I  and  a  delegation  of  our 
fellow  Members  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time,  I 
felt  hopeful  that  our  visit  represented 
a  small  breakthrough  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  that,  per- 
haps, the  easing  of  tensions  would 
soon  be  reflected  in  improved  emigra- 
tion statistics.  Secretary  Shultz'  an- 
nounced intension  to  discuss  Soviet 
Jewry  at  the  Madrid  Conference, 
again,  gave  us  reason  to  hope.  But 
today,  m  the  wake  of  the  criminal 
downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner,  things 
are  dismal  for  those  wishing  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  emigra- 
tion numbers  for  September  are 
roughly  the  same  as  August's,  a  dis- 
couragingly  low  135  people,  the  dete- 
rioration of  relations  between  our  na- 
tions will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  re- 
fuseniks It  is  my  fear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  once  again  these  innocent  people 
will  become  the  victims  in  a  dispute 
between  our  two  nations,  and  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  tense  and  chilly  re- 
lations, they  no  longer  have  any 
reason  to  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  two  coun- 
tries must  make  a  bold  move  to  put  ne- 
gotiations back  on  track.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Soviets  to  make  a  concili- 
atory gesture,  and  what  better  way  for 
them  to  do  so  than  to  demonstrate  a 
new  regard  for  human  rights  by  open- 
ing up  the  gates  of  emigration.  Al- 
though the  269  human  lives  so  sense- 
lessly lost  can  never  be  replaced,  the 
Soviets  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
grant  a  new  life  of  freedom  to  thou- 
sands of  refuseniks  and  Prisoners  of 
Conscience.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  seize  this  opportunity  for 
atonement  and  will  demonstrate  a 
desire  to  work  toward  improved  rela- 
tions with  us  and  our  allies.  We  have 
offered  a  challenge  to  the  Soviets— a 
challenge  to  show  a  commitment  to 
himian  life  and  dignity  that  is  more 
than  empty  rhetoric.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  rise  to  our  challenge.* 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  con- 
cerns about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Although  Mr.  Andropov,  the  President 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  claims  there  are 
no  more  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to 
leave  that  country,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  documented  cases  which 
indicate  otherwise. 

In  addition,  Soviet  Jews  have  com- 
plained in  growing  numbers  that  ex- 
pected mail  from  the  United  States  is 


not  arriving.  Letters  and  packages  sent 
by  Americans  to  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
returned  or  are  not  being  delivered. 
Soviet  Jews  cannot  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
without  a  written  invitation  sent 
through  the  international  mail  from 
an  overseas  sponsor.  Such  a  document 
is  the  first  requirement  in  the  labori- 
ous emigration  process.  The  delivery 
of  mail  is  crucial  to  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well 
as  to  enhance  the  will  and  the  spirit  of 
those  persons. 

These  Soviet  actions  along  with  the 
callous  destruction  of  the  Korean 
flight  007  should  encourage  all  of  us  in 
the  United  States  to  lend  our  support 
in  any  way  possible.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  which  memorializes  the  millions 
of  victims  of  communism.  By  congres- 
sional actions  which  call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  those  victims  of  commu- 
nism, additional  focus  can  be  directed 
on  their  current  situation,  with  more 
public  support  and  assistance  being  of- 
fered to  those  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  offer  their 
support,  not  only  for  my  bill  but  for 
any  other  means  that  they  determine 
can  and  will  be  helpful  in  assisting  the 
Soviet  Jews  and  all  victims  o^  commu- 
nism.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  more  than  a  month  since  the 
tragic  Korean  Air  Lines  incident  and 
we  have  all  had  time  to  reflect  on  its 
implications  and  repercussions.  Today, 
we  are  addressing  one  specific  area— 
"Soviet  Jewry:  An  Assessment  After 
KAL  007"— and  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  Mr.  Levin,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  for  sponsoring  this  special 
order  and  giving  this  critical  topic  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

To  say  that  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
tragedy  has  caused  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  deteriorate,  and 
hence  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  to 
worsen,  would  be  to  state  the  obvious. 
Our  focus,  rather,  should  be  on  what 
can  we,  as  Congressmen,  do  in  the 
wake  of  KAL  007.  And  the  answer  is: 
Exactly  what  we  were  doing  before, 
only  more. 

Members  who  have  plans  to  travel  to 
the  Soviet  Union  should  do  so  and 
should  make  human  rights  a  priority 
for  discussion.  Every  Soviet  Jewry 
group  I  have  heard  from  and  every 
American  who  has  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  bears  the  same  message: 
That  the  refuseniks  look  upon  Ameri- 
cans who  speak  out  on  their  behalf  as 
their  only  lifeline.  They  know  about 
our  remarks  on  their  behalf  in  the 
Record  and  in  speeches.  They  know 
about  our  resolutions  and  our  dear  col- 
leagues. And  the  Soviet  officials  know, 
too,  by  the  continued  volume  of  mail, 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  about  the 
refuseniks,  despite  the  difficult  times. 


In  the  name  of  human  rights,  we 
must  keep  up  dialog  with  the  Soviets 
through  international  forums  such  as 
the  Helsinki  Commission.  To  withdraw 
from  such  dialog  would  be  to  surren- 
der  to   Andropov   and   those   in   the 
Soviet  Union  who  do  not  wish  to  be  ac- 
countable to  international  standards 
of  human  rights  and  morals.  In  an  im- 
passioned   New    Year's    plea,    Avital 
Shcharansky  said.  "The  Soviet  regime 
has  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
spark  kindled  in  our  hearts,  and  that 
small  flame  has  grown  into  a  large 
fire  •  •  •  Support  the  heroic  struggle 
of   our   brothers   and  sisters   in   the 
Soviet  Union."  They  need  our  lifeline 
now  more  than  ever.  Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.      MOLINARI.      Mr.      Speaker, 
slightly  over  1  month  ago  the  world 
bore  witness  to  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed   as    a    flagrant    violation    of 
human  rights  and  human  life.  Regard- 
less of  what  Soviet  motivations  were 
during   the   early   morning   hours   of 
September  1,  the  unavoidable  fact  re- 
mains that  the  lives  of  269  people  were 
disregarded   by   the   leadership   of   a 
major  world  power.   Since  that  day, 
many   conclusions   have   been   drawn 
from  both  the  attack  and  the  behavior 
of  the  Kremlin  afterward  about  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  military  and  the 
conscience   of   the   Soviet   leadership. 
We  now  must  attempt  to  narrow  the 
focus  of  our  discussion  in  order  to  con- 
centrate  on   what   these   events   will 
mean    for    various    facets    of    U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations. 

The  fact  that  the  Kremlin  views 
human  life  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive than  the  majority  of  the  civilized 
world  should  not  come  as  any  great 
shock.  There  is  no  clearer  example 
than  the  ongoing  persecution  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  issue  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  a  focal  point  of  crit- 
icism for  those  who  value  the  right  to 
choose  one's  home  and  freely  join 
one's  family.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  as  -jf  August  of  this  year,  only  934 
Jews  had  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  appalling  when  com- 
pared to  the  first  8  months  of  1979, 
when  33,553  left.  We  must  make  this 
escalation  in  human  suffering  a  more 
integral  part  of  our  overall  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviets.  The  Helsinki 
process,  as  perpetuated  in  Madrid,  is 
one  approach;  the  time  has  come  to 
look  for  others. 

Emigration  is  by  no  means  the  only 
problem  besetting  the  Soviet  Jew 
today.  The  Shcharanskys,  Begims,  and 
Paritskys  are  many,  and  all  are  prison- 
ers of  a  system  that  recognizes  noth- 
ing about  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom to  celebrate  one's  heritage  and 
freedom  to  practice  one's  faith.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Kremlin  continue  to  hear  from  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  persecuted  know 
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are  carrying  their  voices  for 


that  we 
them. 

There  Is  yet  another,  even  more  vir 
ulent  aiid  destructive  malady  which 
afflicts  aie  Kremlin.  I  am  referring  to 
anti-Sernilism.  a  disease  that  took  root 
during  the  czarist  period,  but  has  re- 
turned to  Yuri  Andropov's  Soviet 
Union  ir  full  force. 

Accorcing  to  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  written  by  William 
Korey  of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  book  has  re- 
cently teen  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union  a  lied  "The  Class  Essence  of  Zi- 
onism." This  flagrantly  anti-Semitic 
work  ha  \  been  endorsed  by  the  official 
Soviet  p  -ess.  The  book,  written  by  Lev 
Komeyt  v.  has  been  praised  by  Izvestia 
as  "rich  in  factual  material."  An  exam- 
ple of  sich  factual  material  reads  as 
follows:  "Anti-Semitism  in  Russia  was 
caused  liy  the  disgust  on  the  part  of 
the  nati/e  population  for  the  peculiar 
psychoU  gical  and  behavioral  traits  of 
the  Jewsh  bourgeoisie."  Endorsed  by 
the  Krenlin.  such  hateful  statements 
are  com  )ounded  only  by  a  blatant  im- 
plement ition  of  their  distorted  mes- 
sage. Th  e  emergence  of  Yuri  Andropov 
has  ush;red  in  a  multitude  of  policy 
reversaLi.  including  the  establishment 
of  the  Anti-Zionist  Cormnittee. 

Since  Chairman  Andropov  assumed 
his  current  role,  contact  between 
Soviet  J  ;ws  and  Jews  abroad  has  been 
all  but  orbidden.  The  core  of  Jewish 
law  and  tradition,  the  Talmud  and  the 
Torah.  tiave  been  branded  "extreme 
f anaticij  m  and  chauvinism"  by  Soviet 
authoril  ies  and  sychophants.  A  person 
whose  r  ame  has  become  all  too  f amil- 
iar  to  us .  losef  Begim,  defied  such  poli- 
cies by  caching  the  Hebrew  language 
and  cul  ure.  He  now  faces  a  criminal 
trial  that  could  lead  to  a  12-year 
prison  t  ;rm. 

What  B'nai  B'rith's  William  Korey 
called  IIoscow's  Anti-Semitic  Revival 
is  symptomatic  of  a  deeper,  more  in- 
sidious kind  of  persecution  that 
threatei  is  to  smother  the  very  vitality 
of  a  pe(  pie.  We  need  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who. 
though  only  half-way  into  his  13-year 
sentenc;,  continues  to  stand  for  vigi- 
lance and  freedom.  His  wife.  Avital. 
also  remains  a  beacon  to  the  world 
that  th  ;re  is  always  hope  and  that  no 
gain  is  t  oo  small. 

We  aie  truly  in  a  period  of  rethink- 
ing oui  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  principal  goals,  however, 
must  n  (t  change.  The  maintenance  of 
global  I  eace  is  stiU,  and  should  always 
be,  our  prime  objective.  Peace  is  also  a 
term  tl"  at  applies  to  individual  human 
beings.  This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumber t  upon  all  of  us  to  continue  to 
be  vigil  ant  and  to  speak  with  a  clear 
voice  when  another  nation  defies  uni- 
versalis agreed  upon  principles  of 
human  conduct.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speake  r.  we  meet  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion  t<    assess   the   status   of   Soviet 


Jewry  in  the  wake  of  the  downing  of 
the  Korean  jetliner  by  the  Soviets,  an 
event  that  shook  the  world. 

To  those  who  care  deeply  about  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  this  event  can 
only  cause  grave  concern.  By  now  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  litany  of  facts 
about  Soviet  treatment  of  Jews:  The 
lifeline  to  virtually  all  facets  of  Jewish 
culture  has  been  nearly  severed.  There 
are  no  Jewish  communal  or  social  or- 
ganizations. There  are  no  Jewish 
schools  of  any  kind.  The  teaching  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  the  only  lan- 
guage which  has  always  been  common- 
ly shared  by  Jews  everywhere,  is  not 
recognized  by  Soviet  authorities  as  a 
legitimate  profession  and  cannot  be 
taught  or  studied  by  Jews.  The  free- 
dom to  practice  religion  is  strictly  con- 
trolled. Teaching  Judaism  to  people 
under  18  is  illegal.  There  are  no  semin- 
aries to  train  rabbis.  The  doors  to 
higher  educational  institutions  are 
closing  to  an  increasing  number  of 
qualified  Jewish  applicants  as  a  result 
of  discriminatory  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

And  then  there  is  the  area  of  emi- 
gration. One  of  the  most  graphic  ex- 
pressions of  Soviet  mistreatment  of 
Jews  and  denial  of  their  human  rights 
can  be  seen  in  the  decline  of  the  emi- 
gration rate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  By  now 
the  statistics  are  all  too  familiar: 
During  the  last  12  years  249.235  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  The 
peak  year  was  1979  when  51.320  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave.  However,  by 
1981  the  number  had  fallen  to  9.447. 
and  by  1982  to  2.688.  So  far  this  year 
only  1.070  Jews  have  been  allowed  to 
leave.  These  numbers  are  pitifully  and 
painfully  small. 

But  what  of  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviets'  bar- 
baric and  heinous  deed?  What  does  it 
bode  for  the  lives  and  futures  of  Soviet 
Jews— those  who  have  always  been 
among  the  first  to  suffer  the  brunt  of 
deteriorating  East- West  relations? 

The  sad  answer  is  that  at  this  point 
we  just  do  not  know  what  the  effect 
will  be  on  Soviet  Jewry.  But  we  must 
continue  to  be  ever  watchful  of  Soviet 
treatment  of  them  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  their  behalf.  We 
must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  to  the  Soviets'  attention  the  fact 
that  those  of  us  who  are  free  and  who 
value  human  rights  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  against  the  oppression  that  makes 
their  lives  so  difficult.  And  difficult  it 
is. 

As  cochairman  of  the  98th  Congres- 
sional Class  for  Soviet  Jewry  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  concern  for 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The 
murder  by  the  Soviets  of  269  innocent 
men.  women  and  children  has  brought 
down  upon  that  country  the  outrage 
of  every  country  in  the  world  that 
values  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The 
Soviets  will  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 


regain  the  respect  of  the  world  com- 
munity. They  can  begin  by  trying  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"humanitarian"  and  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  a  humanitarian  way.  They 
can  begin  in  their  own  backyard  by 
taking  a  more  humanitarian  attitude 
towards  Soviet  Jews  by  ending  their 
oppression  of  them  and  by  allowing 
those  to  emigrate  who  wish  to  do  so.» 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  KAL  flight  007 
with  its  269  passengers  sturmed  the 
world,  and  left  it  reeling  from  the 
impact  of  such  unabashed  and  una- 
shamed brutality.  But  champions  of 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  were  per- 
haps not  as  shocked  as  others  by  the 
Soviet  actions.  They  know  that  the 
Soviet  contempt  for  human  life  is 
manifested  daily  in  the  Soviet's  treat- 
ment of  Jews,  other  minorities,  and  or- 
dinary Soviet  citizens. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  assess  the  long 
term  effects  of  the  KAL  tragedy  on 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  feel  that  the  increasing  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
will  worsen  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Others,  perhaps  more  optimistic,  guess 
that  the  Soviets  may  become  more  le- 
nient with  their  Jewish  population  in 
an  effort  to  repair  some  of  the  damage 
done  to  their  world  image  by  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  airliner.  Re- 
gardless of  one's  viewpoint,  it  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  whose  assessment  is 
correct.  One  thing  that  is  clear  to  all 
those  who  care  about  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  in  Russia  is  that  the 
KAL  tragedy  must  not  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  our  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  Jewry.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  push  that  issue  from  the 
agenda  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Last  month,  only  135  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  from  Russia, 
and  none  of  them  were  from  Moscow. 
The  Anti-Zionist  Committee  continues 
to  spew  forth  its  vicious  and  distorted 
propaganda  about  existing  conditions 
for  Soviet  Jews  in  Russia.  They  main- 
tain that  the  vast  majority  of  Jews 
who  wish  to  leave  have  already  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so.  and  that  re- 
unification of  divided  families  has 
been  essentially  completed.  The  Anti- 
Zionist  Committee  even  maintains 
that  anti-Semitic  discrimination  does 
not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union!  Ida 
Nudel.  my  adopted  refusenik.  contin- 
ues to  languish  in  Moldavia,  unable  to 
find  steady  work,  subject  to  periodic 
harassment,  and  denied  her  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  be  united  with 
her  sister  Elana. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  long  as 
such  conditions  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  must 
remain  a  high  priority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  In  one  way. 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  269  inno- 
cents will  help  us  to  do  so.  Now  the 


whole  world  realizes  that  the  brutality 
of  the  Soviet  regime  extends  not  only 
to  its  own  citizens  and  to  those  coun- 
tries within  its  sphere  of  influence, 
but  throughout  the  world,  to  whoever 
gets  in  their  way.  Perhaps  in  vividly 
demonstrating  the  callousness  of  the 
Soviet  regime  toward  269  innocents,  it 
will  sensitize  the  world  community  to 
the  callousness  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  every  day  to  its  own  Jewish  pop- 
ulation.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
should  -always  be  of  great  concern  to 
us.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
issue  is  more  timely  than  ever.  With 
the  recent,  brutal  attack  on  Korean 
airliner  007.  we  were  reminded  of  the 
va.st  diflc-ences  in  the  values  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  differences  extend  into  all  as- 
pects of  human  life  and  the  basic 
rights  of  individuals  are  no  exception. 
My  mo.'-.t  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  reinforced  my  feelings  of  skep- 
ticism and  suspicion  toward  the  totali- 
tarian regime  there.  The  downing  of 
the  airliner  made  it  clear  how  little 
the  Soviet  regime  values  human  life. 
This  message  is  conveyed  every  day  to 
Soviet  citizens  through  torture,  cruel 
punishment  and  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms. 

While  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  this 
past  July.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  visit  with  some  of  the  many 
refuseniks.  I  was  struck  by  their  in- 
credible strength,  determination,  and 
courage.  These  people  are  willing  to 
risk  everything— their  jobs,  families 
and  even  their  lives— for  the  hope  of 
living  in  a  place  where  they  can  wor- 
ship, teach  and  learn  as  they  please, 
and  simply  live  without  fear  of  perse- 
cution. 

We  carmot  allow  the  atrocity  of  the 
KAL  incident  to  halt  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  human  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
achieve  the  widest  possible  level  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  throughout 
the  world  to  remind  the  Soviets  that 
we  will  not  forsake  our  brethren  there, 
nor  will  we  ignore  the  blatant  viola- 
tions which  are  being  committed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.« 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
this  special  order  concerning  the 
status  of  Soviet  Jewry  after  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  Ramifications  of  this  horrible 
event  are  difficult  to  assess  entirely 
for  the  long  term,  but  it  seems  appar- 
ent that  U.S. -Soviet  relations  are  at  an 
all-time  low  since  two  decades  ago 
when  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  oc- 
curred. 

Many  things  can  be  and  have  been 
said  about  the  Soviets  following  the 
KAL  downing— facts  many  of  us  have 
been  stating  for  years  which  have 
been  acutely  reinforced  by  this  act. 
That  the  Soviets  carmot  be  trusted. 


that  they  do  not  play  by  Western 
rules,  that  they  lie  about  their  actions 
and  consider  even  the  callous  murder 
of  269  innocent  civilians  inconsequen- 
tial to  their  supposed  security  needs- 
all  of  this  is  now  achingly  obvious  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  But  how 
does  this  affect  Soviet  Jewry  and  the 
Soviet's  emigration  policy? 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
worked  for  the  emigration  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  over  the  years  have 
always  known  we  were  walking  a  fine 
line  in  determining  just  what  actions 
would  best  serve  the  cause  of  in- 
creased emigration.  Pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  through  every  forum 
available— through  direct  letters  to 
Soviet  officials,  through  urging  our 
own  goverrunent  officials  to  address 
the  issue  with  the  Soviets,  through 
the  United  Nations,  through  interna- 
tional conventions.  Past  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States,  however, 
have  met  with  little  success  as  regards 
curbing  Soviet  behavior.  This  is  why  I 
supported  the  President's  response  to 
the  KAL  tragedy  and  believe  that  any 
future  actions  taken  against  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  in  concert  with  our 
allies  in  order  to  have  a  considerable 
and  lasting  impact  on  the  Soviets. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  and  in 
fact  step  up  our  activities  on  behalf  of 
those  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  help  protect  their 
rights  while  still  in  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
also  need  to  encourage  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world  to  do  likewise. 
The  moral  outrage  that  the  world 
community  feels  after  KAL  007  should 
be  translated  into  long-term  actions 
which  show  the  Soviets  they  cannot 
continue  to  act  violently,  aggressively, 
nor  against  basic  human  rights  with- 
out incurring  more  outrage  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  outcast  from 
the  civilized  world,  upon  which  it  real- 
istically depends  for  important  func- 
tions such  as  trade. 

The  Postal  Operations  and  Services 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  senior 
Republican  member,  today  held  a 
hearing  concerning  Soviet  interrup- 
tion of  U.S.  mail.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
number  of  hearings  which  will  address 
this  matter,  and  the  next  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  this  fall.  The  hearings  will 
greatly  help  Congress  continue  to 
monitor  Soviet  interruption  of  mail 
and  will  solicit  information  from 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  which 
have  evidence  and  knowledge  of  perti- 
nent Soviet  actions.  Discussions  have 
thus  far  included  the  possibility  of 
having  an  interparliamentary  meeting 
in  Europe  so  that  we  can  formulate  a 
plan  in  conjunction  with  our  Europe- 
an allies  to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  end 
their  obstructive  postal  procedures.  It 
is  clear  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
also  needs  to  become  more  involved  in 
pressing  the  Soviet  postal  system  to 
adhere  to  internationally  accepted 
postal  policies. 


I  will  continue  to  work  actively  in 
committee  to  see  this  important  prob- 
lem addressed,  as  anyone  dealing  with 
those  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  realizes  how  critical  the 
receipt  of  mail  from  the  free  world  be- 
comes. In  this  particular  issue,  as  well 
as  others  dealing  with  Soviet  miscon- 
duct, our  approach  should  be  broad- 
ened to  involve  those  around  the 
world  who  share  our  concern  for  basic 
human  rights  and  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  im- 
portant discussion.  It  is  essential  that 
we  review  the  effect  the  destruction  of 
Korean  airliner  KAL  007  has  had  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and  the 
impact  of  this  development  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
special  order  for  their  efforts  in 
making  possible  our  exchange  of 
views,  and  I  commend  as  well  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  for 
undertaking  an  indepth  review  of  the 
problem  at  its  armual  meeting  later 
this  month. 

One  danger  in  the  understandable 
outrage  over  the  destruction  of  the 
airliner,  resulting  in  the  death  of  269 
irmocent  civilians,  is  that  the  increas- 
ingly serious  plight  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  may  be.  temporarily  at 
least,  lost  to  sight. 

Such  a  result  would  be  a  tragedy.  It 
is  vital  that  the  problems  of  Soviet 
Jewry  remain  a  high  priority  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
human  rights  issue  is  a  matter  of 
world  concern,  and  must  never  be  rel- 
egated to  the  background  in  U.S.  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets. 

Indeed,  the  horrifying  and  inhuman 
action  of  the  Soviet  military  in  de- 
stroying the  Korean  airliner  is  just  an- 
other shockingly  brutal  demonstration 
of  the  contempt  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  for  human  rights.  A  contempt 
which  has  been  exhibited  over  and 
over  again  from  the  time  Lenin  and 
his  comrades  seized  power  in  1917. 
Prom  that  day  to  this  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  faceless 
minions  have  never  hesitated  to  take 
the  most  brutal  actions;  actions  which 
transgress  all  standards  of  civilized 
conduct  and  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  iruiocent.  In  so  doing  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  repeatedly  shown  their 
total  contempt  for  the  basic  human 
values  which  are  the  hallmark  of  a  civ- 
ilized society. 

Nowhere  has  that  contempt  been 
demonstrated  more  clearly  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  violations  of  the 
human  rights  of  thousands  of  its 
Jewish  citizens.  These  Soviet  Jews 
seek  only  the  freedom  to  practice  their 
religion  in  the  country  of  their  choice. 
With  increasing  ferocity,  the  Soviet 
regime  has  imprisoned,  harassed  and 
persecuted  thousands  of  irmocent 
Jews,  solely  because  they  sought  free- 
dom. In  the  past  2  years,  the  Kremlin- 
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this  year,  on  an  official  con- 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
arms   control   measures   with 
officials,   I  was   able  to  meet 
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Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  for  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  Emigration  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle.  A  new  anti-Zionist,  which  is  to 
say  anti-Semitic,  campaign  has  been 
launched.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
handle  individual  human  rights  cases 
increasingly  find  ourselves  up  against 
the  brick  wall  of  official  Soviet  intran- 
sigence: the  Helsinki  accords  are  fla- 
grantly violated. 

We  cannot  despair.  Even  with  no 
visible  progress,  we  accomplish  much 
by  exposing  Soviet  human  rights 
abuses  to  the  world.  Not  only  does  our 
show  of  solidarity  give  comfort  to  op- 
pressed people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere,  it  also  strengthens  the  love 
of  liberty  at  home.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  never  allow  our  love  of  liberty  to 
become  lazy.  By  pricking  our  con- 
science with  daily  reminders  of  the 
abuses  of  human  rights  which  unfor- 
tunately have  become  so  common  in  so 
much  of  the  world,  we  grow  more  alert 
to  the  many  components  of  our  own 
society  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  free  institutions.* 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Soviets'  wanton  and  cold- 
blooded shooting  down  of  the  Korean 
airliner  and  its  passengers  and  crew 
has  enraged  and  revolted  all  people  ev- 
erywhere. There  is  no  excuse,  nor  can 
there  ever  be  an  excuse— under  any 
circumstances— for  such  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  act.  It  is  an  act  of  madmen. 
And  it  betrays  the  terrible  and  danger- 
ous extent  of  Soviet  paranoia. 

But  sick  or  sane,  the  Soviets  have 
once  again  violated  international  law 
and  fundamental  principles  of  morali- 
ty. I  believe  that  they  must  and  will 
answer  for  this  crime  as  they  will 
answer  for  all  their  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. They  will  answer  today  be- 
cause we  have  taken  actions  to  sanc- 
tion them,  and  even  more,  they  will 
answer  tomorrow  because,  in  the  long 
run,  they  will  have  lost  the  strength  of 
moral  conviction. 

For  those  of  us  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Soviet  Jewry,  the  recent  atroci- 
ty begins  no  new  chapter  in  what  is 
clearly  a  history  of  inhumanity  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Their  record  in 
human  rights  has  been  despicable  and 
has  even  worsened  under  the  new 
leadership  of  Andropov.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  continuity  of  Soviet  in- 
justices and  not  permit  our  justifiable 
indignation  to  cloud  the  essential  need 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  For  it  is  only  through  such  an 
understanding  that  we  can  effectively 
act  against  Soviet  crimes  against  the 
innocent.  We  must  not  defeat  our  ef- 
forts by  moving  any  step  closer  to  a 
cold,  if  not  actual,  war  situation. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  own  thoughts  on 
the  Soviet  leadership  after  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has 
become  obvious  to  me  that  many  of 
the  abhorrent  actions  of  the  Soviets 


can  in  some  way  be  understood  in  a 
logic  to  their  oppression.  This  is  a 
logic  that  has  been  written  in  the 
darkest  pages  of  history;  a  logic  that 
has  seen  oppression  used  skillfully  to 
bolster  support  and  silence  the  desta- 
bilizing voices  of  reason. 

Our  congressional  delegation  visit, 
the  first  official  exchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1979,  took  place  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Our  discussions  with  the  Soviets  on 
human  rights  issues  confirmed  our 
worst  fears.  Representative  Henry 
Waxman  of  California  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent speech  outlining  the  continued 
violation  of  international  agreements 
embodied  in  Soviet  treatment  of  Jews 
and  other  minority  groups.  The  Soviet 
reaction  to  this  speech  was  more  elo- 
quent than  any  formal  response  they 
could  have  deliveced:  during  the  pres- 
entation, many  Soviets  took  off  trans- 
lator headphones  and  were  generally 
boorish.  I  understand  that  subsequent 
human  rights  discussions  were  no 
better. 

It  became  clear  that  we  were  wit- 
nessing less  a  demonstration  of  Soviet 
disrespect  for  the  views  of  the  United 
States  and  more  a  comment  on  the 
current  consolidation  of  the  power 
structure  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
normalization  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations  would,  no  doubt,  contribute 
positively  to  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems—internal problems— that  appear 
to  bolster  the  current  repressive  trend. 
Let  me  explain  this  point  further. 

I  had  previously  visited  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1979.  under  Brezhnev,  there 
was  never  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  in 
control  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  On  this 
recent  visit,  there  was  visible  backbit- 
ing between  officials— an  insecurity  as 
to  the  constituencies  of  those  with 
whom  we  spoke.  In  Moscow,  I  saw  pic- 
tures of  Stalin  taped  to  the  insides  of 
taxis.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  this 
is  the  individual's  statement  of  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  "old  order,"  a 
time  when  people  knew  their  place 
and  roles  were  well  defined. 

That  is  clearly  the  regime  of  an 
ailing  leader.  Mr.  Andropov  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  consolidating  a  power 
base  and  the  repression  we  are  wit- 
nessing is,  no  doubt,  a  direct  result  of 
this  situation.  Today,  we  see  in  the  So- 
viets' attitude  toward  Jews  what  the 
world  has  seen  for  centuries— the  Jew 
as  scapegoat.  Like  their  historical 
antecedents,  the  Soviets  view  crack- 
downs and  repression  as  a  way  to  bol- 
ster support  in  a  nation  that  is  basical- 
ly anti-Semitic. 

It  was  our  meetings  with  Soviet  Jews 
which  provided  our  delegation  with 
clear  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  refuse- 
niks  spoke  of  their  lives  of  oppression. 
Anti-Semitic  diatribes  in  the  press, 
they    explained,    are    increasing.    At- 


tempts at  Jewish  history  or  cultural 
Instruction  are  often  broken  up  by 
police  and  arrests  are  common.  Many 
friends  and  relatives  remain  impris- 
oned for  their  honest  attempts  to  live 
out  the  cultural  lives  of  their  forefa- 
thers. And  the  children  of  refuseniks 
are  deprived  of  opportunities  as  well. 
They  stand  little  chance  of  acceptance 
at  first  or  second-rate  schools  and  uni- 
versities. Young  Jewish  men  will  even- 
tually be  sucked  into  the  "Catch-22" 
of  military  service— a  period  of  service 
which  will  later  be  the  grounds  for 
denial  of  their  emigration  rights  due 
to  supposed  knowledge  of  "state  se- 
crets." And,  of  course,  these  men  and 
women  spoke  of  their  dreams  for  their 
children  to  live  out  their  culture  in 
peace  and  freedom  with  their  relatives 
abroad. 

In  light  of  the  KAL  disaster,  we 
must  surely  press  for  reparations  for 
the  families  of  the  victims,  for  a  full 
accounting  from  the  Soviets,  for  a  con- 
tinued ban  on  all  Aeroflot  flights  into 
our  country,  and  for  access  to  Soviet 
waters  to  conduct  search,  rescue,  and 
salvage  operations. 

But  no.  we  must  not  end  our  discus- 
sions on  human  rights  or  our  efforts 
at  arms  control.  We  must  remember 
the  long-term  interests  of  our  own 
people  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
continue  to  live  lives  of  suffering  and 
cruelty  and  who  find  no  surprises  in 
acts  of  inhumanity  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

In  our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Members  of  Congress  were  struck  by 
the  amazing  optimism  of  the  refuse- 
niks we  met.  Their  spirit  and  contin- 
ued hope  made  an  impression  on  us 
that  we  shall  never  forget.  So  let  us 
keep  this  spirit  in  mind  as  we  move 
forward  from  the  KAL  disaster.  And 
let  this  spirit  temper  us  in  our  need 
for  revenge  and  nurture  in  us  the 
thoughtful  presence  of  mind  required 
to  continue  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.« 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
human  rights  atrocity  committed  in 
the  Soviet  destruction  of  KAL  007  de- 
serves international  condemnation.  It 
does  not,  however,  justify  abandoning 
the  necessary,  albeit  tenuous,  dialog 
we  have  maintained  with  the  Soviet 
Union  concerning  human  rights.  To 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  trage- 
dy by  abdicating  our  responsibility  to 
keep  open  communication  would  have 
the  unwanted  effect  of  severing  what- 
ever practical  influence  we  have  to  ad- 
dress the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  At  a 
time  of  heightened  anti-Semitism,  the 
death  of  269  victims  places  the  hope  of 
imprisoned  Soviet  Jews  on  the  preci- 
pice. If  we  turn  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  revulsion,  we  will  have  al- 
lowed one  tragedy  to  provoke  another. 
We  should  resist  the  temptation  to  iso- 
late the  Soviet  Union,  for  in  so  doing, 
we  will  also  be  isolating  those  people 
most  in  need  of  our  continued  commit- 


ment. Soviet  Jews.  They  will  become 
the  inadvertent  victims  of  our  anger. 
We  must  show  determination  and  pa- 
tience in  our  struggle  to  improve 
Soviet  emigration  and  human  rights 
policies.  Our  initial  revulsion  at  this 
criminal  act  must  be  tempered  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  present, 
rigid  Soviet  policy  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion is  to  change,  our  response  must  be 
measured.  We  should  reject  bombast, 
as  it  will  only  reinforce  those  elements 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  make 
Soviet  Jews  hostages  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  1983  Congres- 
sional Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rededicat- 
ing  our  efforts  to  achieving  a  new 
dialog  in  human  rights  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  victims  of  flight  007. • 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
will  soon  forget,  if  ever,  that  on 
August  31,  a  Korean  jetliner  was  cal- 
lously shot  down  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan  by  a  Soviet  fighter  pilot  after 
the  commercial  aircraft  accidently 
strayed  into  Soviet  airspace.  It  is  im- 
portant in  the  aftermath  of  this  ap- 
palling and  utterly  inexcusable  loss  of 
269  innocent  lives,  however,  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  thousands  of  living 
innocents  remaining  in  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  lives  are  daily  tragedies 
in  the  environment  of  that  country's 
totalitarian  regime. 

Among  these  living  innocents  are 
nearly  500,000  Soviet  Jews,  many  of 
whose  only  crime  has  been  a  request 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  America, 
where  they  have  the  freedom  to  prac- 
tice the  religion  they  choose.  The  situ- 
ation for  Soviet  Jewry  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated during  the  past  year.  Emi- 
gration has  come  to  a  virtual  halt; 
only  639  Jews  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  a  far  cry  from  1979,  when  51,329 
Jews  emigrated.  The  130  Jews  who  left 
during  August  were  significantly  fewer 
than  the  average  number  of  Jews  who 
left  during  a  single  day  in  1979,  the 
peak  year  for  emigration.  If  this  trend 
continues,  less  than  1,200  Soviet  Jews 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  in  1983. 

I  strongly  supported  the  President's 
measured  response  to  the  shooting 
down  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 
Our  administration  acted  with  the  re- 
straint and  wisdom  that  the  moment 
required.  Perhaps  it  is  wishful  think- 
ing in  light  of  recent  events,  but  it  re- 
mains my  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
now  step  back  from  their  refusal  to 
admit  their  guilt,  and  take  steps  to 
show  they  are  ready  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  in  respecting  human 
rights.  One  way  would  be  to  honor  the 
commitments  they  made  under  the 
Helsinki  accords  8  years  ago.  Another 
would  be  to  disband  the  Anti-Zionist 
Committee  that  announced  earlier 
this  year  that  all  Jews  wishing  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  allowed  to 
leave.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  totally 


and  completely  false,  yet  all  too  con- 
sistent with  the  falsehoods  emanating 
daily  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  those  within  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  protest  government-sanc- 
tioned anti-Semitism,  so  must  we.  Now 
is  not  the  time  to  forget  those  unalien- 
able rights  our  country  was  founded 
on.  We  must  continue  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  those  denied  the  basic  free- 
doms that  we  take  for  granted.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out,  to  fight 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  great  odds  suid  utmost  adversity 
which  we  face  today.* 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  on  this  special 
order  as  we  reassess  the  state  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  in  the 
wake  of  the  callous  destruction  of 
KAL  007  and  the  murder  of  269  citi- 
zens of  several  nations. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  this 
action  and  what  it  will  mean  for  the 
future  of  human  rights,  in  particular, 
what  it  will  mean  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  Congress  and  this  Nation  must 
maintain  our  strong  commitment,  and 
unbending  support  for  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  freely.  This  is 
one  of  our  highest  priorities  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SpesLker,  this  concern  for  human 
rights  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  attack 
is  not  just  limited  to  the  comments 
here  on  the  floor  today.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
on  September  19,  1983.  This  resolution 
clearly  captures  the  abhorrance  and 
revulsion  we  all  felt  over  the  past  sev- 
eral days.  I  insert  the  text  of  this  reso- 
lution at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
State  of  Pennsylvania— Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  perpetrat- 
ed a  wantonly  barbaric  act  by  destroying  a 
Korean  Airlines  Boeing  747  without  cause 
or  provocation  and  has  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge responsibility,  convey  any  sense  of 
regret  or  provide  guarantees  against  future 
acts  of  aggression;  and 

Whereas,  two  hundred  sixty-nine  innocent 
persons  lost  their  lives,  including  at  least  60 
Americans,  causing  tremendous  grief  and 
creating  international  outrage;  and 

Whereas,  this  incident  defies  explanation 
or  justification,  is  contrary  to  all  codes  of 
international  conduct  and  raises  questions 
about  the  safety  of  future  flights  and  other 
means  of  international  transport;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  the  latest  action  in  a 
string  of  Soviet  human  rights  abuses  and 
national  sovereignty  violations  which  dis- 
rupt American  efforts  to  establish  friendly 
relations  and  further  jeopardize  our  goal  of 
maintaining  world  peace;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  ThaX.  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia condemn  Soviet  conduct  and  memorial- 
ize the  President  and  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  obUin  a  full  accounting 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  the  future 
safety  of  American  air  carriers  and  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  traveling  on  commercial  air 
carriers  originating  in  other  countries;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia express  its  deep  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
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awareness  on  the  cruel  injustices  the 
Soviet  Government  imposes  upon  Jews 
who  seek  religious  freedom  and  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

I  take  this  moment  to  reiterate  my 
deep  concern  for  the  situation  facing 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  remind  the  public 
that  the  maltreatment  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  abated. 

Our  voices  must  continue  to  be 
heard.  We  must  let  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship know  that  we  will  be  unceasing  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  freedoms 
that  rightly  belong  to  all  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  their  religious  af- 
filiation.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  has  cast  a  pall  over  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations at  an  inauspicious  time  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  reserving 
this  time  for  us  to  comment  on  the 
effect  of  this  incident  on  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  grim  one 
for  Soviet  Jews.  Immigration  numbers 
have  hit  rock  bottom,  and  the  Soviet 
authorities  under  Yuri  Andropov  have 
increased  official  actions  against  dissi- 
dents and  minority  groups  of  all  types. 
In  April,  a  letter  in  Pravda  announced 
the  formation  of  anti-Zionist  commit- 
tees in  most  Soviet  cities.  These  orga- 
nizations spread  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda and  attempt  to  make  the  case 
that  emigration  for  Jewish  family  re- 
unification has  been  completed. 

How  will  the  KAL  007  incident 
affect  Jewish  emigration,  already  at 
its  lowest  level  in  a  decade?  How  will  it 
affect  the  quality  of  life  of  those  Jews 
remaining  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  applied  to  leave?  A 
member  of  my  staff,  just  back  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  reports  that  so  far 
the  matter  has  meant  only  increased 
jamming  of  VOA  and  BBC  broadcasts. 
However,  the  long-term  impact  is  not 
yet  apparent;  we  should  take  this  op- 
portunity to  consider  just  what  can  be 
done  to  further  help  Soviet  Jews  in 
this  difficult  period. 

Let  me  briefly  note  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives which  can  be  helpful.  First,  we 
need  to  maintain  open  communication 
with  Soviet  Jews.  At  the  executive 
council  meeting  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  earlier  this  year,  Post- 
master-General Bolger  was  somewhat 
successful  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  Soviet  officials  our  Government's 
concerns  about  receipt  of  mail  by  citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue these  efforts,  so  that  Soviet  Jews 
can  receive  messages  of  support  as 
well  as  material  assistance  from  the 
West.  For  Soviet  Jews,  the  psychologi- 
cal boost  from  receipt  of  mail  and 
packages  is  enormous. 

Next,  the  issue  of  Jewish  emigration 
must  remain  a  priority  matter  at  every 
forum  where  representatives  of  our 
Government    and    the    Soviet    Union 


meet.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
a  good  record  in  this  area;  these  ef- 
forts should  be,  continued.  No  doubt 
our  official  exchanges  will  be  reduced 
due  to  the  KAL  007  incident.  However, 
we  should  make  up  for  this  lack  of  fre- 
quency by  calling  even  more  regularly 
and  vociferously  for  the  release  of  the 
refuseniks  and  for  the  guarantee  of 
basic  human  rights  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Finally,  we  should  continue  our  own 
activities  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Congress  has  frequently  written  let- 
ters for  refuseniks  and  dissidents  and 
taken  actions  in  specific  human  rights 
cases.  The  shooting  down  of  KAL  007 
was  a  violation  of  human  rights  to 
which  the  U.S.  Government  rightfully 
responded  quickly,  vocally,  and  harsh- 
ly. We  should  react  with  similar  force 
to  the  continuing,  less  publicized  per- 
secution of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 
In  short,  the  groundwork  has  been 
laid.  Both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
private  groups,  an  impressive  network 
of  information  and  support  exists  to 
aid  Soviet  Jewry.  The  coming  months, 
however,  will  present  us  with  great 
challenges  as  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
enter  a  new,  uncertain  period.  Our 
only  response  can  be  to  continue  and 
increase  our  commitment.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  is  an  event  whose  tragedy  will  not 
diminish  with  time.  In  fact,  the  impli- 
cations will  undoubtedly  increase  in 
severity.  One  far-reaching  conse- 
quence will  be  tighter  restrictions  on 
an  already  strangled  Russian  society. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  Soviet 
media  is  an  official  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  role  is  to  spread  propaganda 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  manip- 
ulation of  minds  is  unquestioned.  I  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union  when  KAL  flight 
007  was  destroyed,  and  can  personally 
attest  to  this  fact.  The  Soviet  citizenry 
knew  nothing  of  its  occurrence.  What 
then,  is  the  future  of  citizens  who 
wish  to  leave?  They  are  becoming 
more  and  more  isolated  from  the 
world  in  which  they  so  valiantly  strug- 
gle to  remain  a  part. 

Today's  special  order  seeks  to  assess 
the  plight  of  a  people  in  this  desparate 
situation.  Soviet  Jews.  During  my 
recent  trip,  I  met  with  many  refuse- 
niks whose  hopes  are  high  despite  in- 
creasing anti-Semitism  and  persecu- 
tion. They  truly  believe  we  in  the 
West,  particularly  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  life  of  continued  persecution 
and  suffering,  or  the  chance  for  a  full 
life  in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
They  want  out.  I  believe  we  can  help 
them. 

This  is  a  weighty  responsibility,  but 
one  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  We  are 
the  lone  hope  for  people  who  only  ask 
to  know  what  we  take  for  granted:  free 
expression,  freedom  of  religion,  free 
thought,  and  free  lives. 


The  tendency  to  think  of  imposing 
sanctions  on  the  Soviets  for  their  hei- 
nous crime  is  natural.  I  wholehearted- 
ly agree  that  their  brutality  cannot  go 
unpunished.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  certain  action  can  harm  people  as 
Innocent  as  the  269  who  perished  on 
flight  007. 

Our  course  of  action  is  clear.  We 
cannot  let  Soviet  Jewry  get  lost  in  an 
exchange  of  harsh  and  heated  words. 
We  must  keep  the  issue  on  the  inter- 
national agenda.  We  need  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  this  matter,  and  step  up 
the  pressure.  We  must  strive  to  find 
new  and  innovative  ways  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  that  allowing  the 
emigration  of  those  Jews  who  want  to 
leave,  is  in  its  national  and  interna- 
tional interest.  We  must  make  this  an 
issue  that  will  not  go  away.  We  are  a 
lifeline  to  thousands  of  people.  We 
caruiot  let  a  cutoff  occur.* 
*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  Sander  M.  Levin  and 
Congressman  Lawrence  Coughlin,  for 
scheduling  this  special  order  on  Soviet 
Jewry:  An  assessment  after  KAL  007. 

Such  an  assessment  is  very  much 
needed  at  this  time  for  I  am  very 
much  concerned  that  our  legitimate 
outrage  at  the  murder  of  the  269 
people  aboard  KAL  flight  007  may 
blind  us  in  our  rage  and  set  off  an  ide- 
ological jihad  preventing  us  from  pur- 
suing the  promotion  and  protection  of 
himian  rights  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  promotion  and  protection  of 
htmnan  rights  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  is  central  to  our  national  integ- 
rity. One  of  the  most  important 
hiunan  rights  is  the  right  to  emigrate 
as  embodied  in  article  13  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Our  effectiveness  as  a  nation  in  pro- 
moting and  protecting  such  human 
rights  will  be  enhanced  by  heeding  Al- 
exander Hamilton's  words  that  our 
Nation,  great  as  it  is,  has  not  attained 
"an  exemption  from  the  imperfec- 
tions, weaknesses,  and  evils  incident  to 
society  in  every  shape."  Hamilton 
went  on  to  recommend  that  we  "adopt 
as  a  practical  maxim  for  the  direction 
of  our  political  conduct  that  we  as  well 
as  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  are 
yet  remote  from  the  happy  empire  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  virtue." 

As  we  approach  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
we  should  continue  to  do,  on  their  fail- 
ure to  implement  the  requirements  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  specifically,  "that  everyone 
has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  in- 
cluding his  own,"  we  should  be  some- 
what chastened  by  our  policy  of  inter- 
diction of  Haitian  refugees  on  the 
high  seas  which  is  clearly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  article 
13  of  that  document. 

On  September  12,  1983,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  response  to  the  tragedy 
of  KAL  007  to  remember  our  Judeo- 


Christian  heritage  and  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah: 

If  you  do  away  with  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion, with  the  pointing  finger  and  malicious 
talk,  and  if  you  spend  yourselves  on  behalf 
of  the  hungry  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
oppressed,  then  your  light  will  rise  in  the 
darkness,  and  your  night  will  become  like 
the  noonday.  The  Lord  will  guide  you 
always. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  I  suggest  for 
our  great  body  as  we  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  phght  of  Soviet  Jewry.* 
*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
horrendous  destruction  of  the  Korean 
airliner  by  the  Soviet  regime  brought 
home  to  all  Americans  its  total  disre- 
gard for  human  rights.  But  this  atroci- 
ty was  not  a  revelation  to  Soviet  Jews. 
They  have  been  suffering  indignity 
and  inhumane  treatment  for  decades. 

This  heinous  act  and  the  resultant 
reassessment  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
should  serve  to  focus  international  at- 
tention on  the  Soviet  Union's  treat- 
ment of  its  Jewish  population.  Emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  in  1983  has 
dropped  dramatically.  Only  934  Jews 
have  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1983.  This 
figure  is  even  more  shocking  and  dis- 
turbing when  compared  to  the  33,553 
Jews  who  emigrated  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1979.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  1,400  Jews  can  be  expected  to 
emigrate  this  year.  This  is  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  Soviet-Jewish  emigra- 
tion of  51,331  in  1979. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  the 
freedom  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
work  together  in  this  most  challenging 
and  important  struggle  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
state  of  international  affairs  in  light 
of  recent  events  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  particularly  the  shooting  down 
of  the  Korean  airplane  which  killed 
all  those  aboard.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  some  of  the  policies  and 
actions  of  that  country  to  fully  under- 
stand the  implications  for  the  fate  of 
all  citizens  of  all  countries. 

Living  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deplorable  for  most  Soviet 
citizens;  for  Jews  they  are  many  times 
worse  due  to  the  flagrantly  repressive 
pohcies  of  the  government.  For  those 
of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  and 
raised  in  a  free  country  such  as  the 
United  States,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
understand  the  plight  of  so  many  who 
are  persecuted  with  such  a  vengeance. 
The  choice  to  apply  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  most  pain- 
ful one.  Once  the  application  is  made, 
most  applicants  are  fired  from  their 
jobs.  They  are  monitored  by  the  KGB, 
their  phone  service  is  cut  off,  and 
their  mail  is  heavily  censored  and 
many  times  lost.  Facing  years  of  perse- 
cution, their  applications  for  visas  are 


turned  down  time  and  again  for  a  vari- 
ety of  fictitious  excuses:  Access  to  clas- 
sified information,  husband's  army 
service,  no  reunification  of  family,  etc. 
The  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  il- 
lustrates the  typical  plight  of  many 
who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  first  application  was  made 
in  1973  and  denied  in  1974,  thus  en- 
couraging his  personal  crtisade  for 
human  rights.  HLs  wife  Avital  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  just 
24  hours  after  they  were  married  with 
the  promise  that  her  husband  would 
follow  in  a  few  months.  Many  years 
later,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
never  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  honor  that 
promise.  The  signing  of  the  Helsiiiki 
accords  in  1975  illustrated  another 
promise  broken.  The  changing  of  the 
kinship  rule  in  1979  to  include  only 
"first  degree"  kin  did  not  exclude 
Shcharansky  from  joining  his  wife  in 
Israel— Soviet  persecution  did. 

In  1977  Shcharansky  was  arrested 
on  false  charges  of  treason  and  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda." 
During  a  closed  trial  which  allowed  no 
lawyer  of  his  choice  and  no  defense 
witnesses,  he  was  sentenced  to  13 
years  in  prison  and  labor  camps.  In 
fact,  his  only  crime  was  his  attempt  to 
insure  that  his  country  uphold  the 
Helsinki  agreement  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  family  reunification  and  the 
free  exercise  of  religious,  political,  and 
cultural  freedoms.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has  been  subjected  to  brutal 
conditions  while  in  prison:  Solitary 
confinement,  severe  cold,  and  inad- 
equate food,  sleep,  and  health  care. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not 
been  letting  up  in  its  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.  The  sharp  decline  in 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  that 
country  began  after  a  record  51,000 
were  permitted  to  leave  in  1979  and 
hit  an  alltime  low  last  year  at  2,700. 
The  saying  is  true:  "It's  a  tough  place 
to  live.  It's  a  tougher  place  to  leave." 

The  picture  appears  bleak.  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Government  possesses  a  shred 
of  humanity.  The  harsh  reality  came 
crashing  down  along  with  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  and  its  iimocent  civU- 
ian  passengers  and  crew  scarcely  1 
month  ago.  The  Soviet  Government 
deprived  269  citizens  of  other  nations 
of  the  most  basic  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  right- life.  This  bla- 
tant disregard  for  life  was  further 
compounded  by  an  initial  absence  of 
comment  from  the  Soviet  Government 
followed  by  outright  lies  and  accusa- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  Soviets  ar^  not  content  to  repress 
their  own  people.  The  invasions  of 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  are  relatively 
recent  examples  of  that  intent,  as  are 
the  Soviet-backed  Syrians  in  Lebanon 
and  the  barrage  of  Soviet  weapons  in 
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ceptions  of  dignity  and  responsibility. 
However,  the  world  soon  condemned 
the  terrorism  displayed  by  the  Soviets. 
It  is  now  time  that  we  set  rhetoric 
aside  and  begin  to  reassess  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  Soviet  ob- 
servance of  human  rights.  Of  particu- 
lar importance  in  this  area  is  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

On  July  14  I  stood  on  the  Capitol 
steps  with  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
joined  in  a  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Presently,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  faced  with  cultural  and  religious 
repression,  severe  emigration  restric- 
tions, and  increasing  anti-Semitic 
statements  in  Soviet  publications.  In 
recent  years,  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened. We  cannot  ignore  the  gross  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  that  are  be- 
coming greater  every  year.  Only  4 
years  ago,  over  50,000  Soviet  Jews 
were  permitted  to  emigrate,  but  now 
fewer  than  3,000  Jews  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  each  year.  This 
trend  is  indicative  of  the  recent  attack 
on  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  there  are  no  signs  that 
the  trend  will  reverse  itself.  Congress 
has  always  recognized  the  severity  of 
the  Soviet  Jews'  plight  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  continue  to 
be  committed  to  their  cause.  The 
downing  of  KAL  007  should  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  brutality  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

The  Soviets  may  feel  that  we  have 
no  business  commenting  on  how  they 
treat  their  own  people,  but  we  must 
never  forget  that  human  rights  is  the 
centerpiece  of  American  foreign 
policy.  To  maintain  our  moral  author- 
ity, it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
United  States  maintain  an  evenhanded 
himian  rights  policy.  We  condemn  the 
Soviets  for  their  abuses,  and  rightfully 
so,  but  if  our  condemnations  are  to 
carry  any  force,  the  world  must  recog- 
nize them  as  consistent  policy,  not  as 
selective,  prejudiced  attacks.  If  we 
openly  support  the  violent  regimes 
that  rule  some  Latin  American,  Asian, 
and  African  countries  while  simulta- 
neously attacking  the  Soviets  as 
human  rights  violators,  the  world  will 
view  our  protests  as  hollow  gestures. 
Just  as  we  are  committed  to  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  their  struggle  for  freedom, 
we  must  also  affirm  our  commitment 
to  all  oppressed  peoples,  regardless  of 
the  governments  that  rule  them.  Oth- 
erwise, our  policies  will  be  both  inef- 
fective and  meaningless. 

As  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  deteriorate, 
the  task  before  us  will  obviously  be  a 
challenging  one.  This  Congress  must 
continue  to  demonstrate  strong  sup- 
port for  Soviet  Jews  and  other  op- 
pressed groups.  We  must  let  these 
groups  know  that  we  are  aware  of 
their  plights  and  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  help  them.  Today  we  renew 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  we  send  a  clear 


message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  is  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  around  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Jews  will  not  be  forgotten— ever.* 


GM  (GLOBAL  MOTORS)  AND 
NEW  RECORD  TRADE  DEFICIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steel  caucus  had  authorized  this  spe- 
cial order  to  discuss  problems  inherent 
with  the  steel  industry  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  problems  of  the  automo- 
bile industry.  I  have  in  the  Chamber 
with  me  today  a  fellow  officer  of  the 
steel  caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLLis).  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks relatively  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1983  and  the  experts  predict  the 
United  States  will  set  at  least  two  new 
economic  records  in  the  next  2  years— 
a  $60  billion  trade  deficit  this  year  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  $100  billion  in  the 
next. 

Of  course,  these  projections  will 
hold  true  only  if  nothing  changes. 

And  the  really  bad  news  is  that  some 
in  the  administration  may  be  bent  on 
making  changes— changes  for  the 
worse;  changes  that  would  push  the 
deficit  above  $100  billion. 

There  are  well-founded  fears  that 
the  administration  is  being  pressed  to 
negotiate— and  will  negotiate— an  in- 
crease of  almost  30  percent  in  the 
number  of  Japanese  automobiles 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

This  would  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
extending  the  voluntary  agreement 
with  Japan  for  another  year  beyond 
its  expiration  in  March. 

It  would  put  the  seal  of  harmony  on 
the  President's  visit  there  in  Novem- 
ber. 

However,  such  a  move  at  this  time 
could  well  hamstring  whatever  kind  of 
recovery  we  have  going,  and  it  is  not 
much  in  the  part  of  industrial  America 
that  I  represent. 

And  such  a  move  would  do  nothing 
to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Nation.  The  projection  is 
that  $29.6  billion  of  our  $100  billion- 
plus  deficits  by  1985  will  be  with 
Japan  in  automobiles. 

It  will  send  body  blows  to  automo- 
bile workers  and  steelworkers.  It  will 
stun  all  who  are  working  to  overcome 


the  damage  of  subsidy  and  dumping 
and  foreign  industrial  policies. 

The  impact  would  be  felt  directly  by 
almost  550,000  workers,  according  to 
projections,  and  18,000  would  be  in 
Pennsylvsmia,  which  already  is  hard 
hit  by  unemployment. 

In  my  case,  the  vibrations  could 
begin  with  suppliers  of  GM's  Fisher 
Body  Works  at  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  in 
my  district,  and  ring  through  the  steel 
mills. 

The  officials  and  industrialists  who 
want  this  30  percent  right  now  would 
step  up  the  pace  of  what  their  policies 
are  doing  for  industrial  America. 

And  what  they  are  doing  for  indus- 
trial America  is  what  cutthroat  de- 
regulation has  done  for  the  air  trans- 
portation system. 

Our  workers  have  taken  pay  cuts 
and  rules  changes  to  compete.  Mean- 
while, this  Government  stubbornly 
has  done  as  little  as  possible  to  neu- 
tralize the  uimatural  advantages  the 
foreign  competition  is  given  by  over- 
seas governments. 

These  urmatural  advantages  range 
from  effective  industrial  development 
policy  and  targeting  on  down  to  simple 
massive  subsidy. 

One  aspect  of  effective  policy  in 
Japan  is  low-cost  capital  for  industrial 
development.  It  comes  at  rates  as  low 
as  2.25  percent  and  4.5  percent,  which 
I  will  discuss  later. 

This  domesticated  capital  is  one  of 
their  most  powerful  advantages. 

But  for  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  other  purposes  in  these  special 
orders. 

The  first  is  to  discuss  with  the 
House  what  is  happening  and  the 
ramifications  of  such  developments. 

The  second  is  to  bring  favorably  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  an  excellent 
concurrent  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  HiLLis  of  the  steel  caucus  and  the 
automobile  caucus. 

The  resolution  would  tell  the  admin- 
istration in  terms  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood that  this  Congress  does 
not  want  this  30-percent  increase,  or 
any  increase. 

As  I  understand  it,  an  increase  is  in 
the  wind  to  accommodate  General 
Motors  and  three  deals  our  giant  has 
worked  out.  It  also  will  accommodate 
those  Japanese  automakers  who  do 
not  like  the  three  deals. 

First,  there  is  the  joint  venture  with 
Toyota  to  build  200,000  automobiles  a 
year  in  California  that  will  carry  the 
Chevrolet  nameplate.  This  will  get 
GM  into  small  cars  and  ultimately  re- 
place the  Chevette. 

I  asked  General  Motors  headquar- 
ters about  the  sources  of  parts  and 
steel  for  those  cars.  I  got  two  answers. 
They  said  that  many  of  those  things 
have  not  been  decided  yet  and  that 
the  joint  venture  will  make  those  deci- 
sions. 

But  we  can  assume  the  steel  will  be 
Japanese.  We  have  no  west  coast  sup- 


plier. So  the  steel  most  likely  will 
come  from  Japan  and  most  likely  from 
the  steel  company  in  Toyota's  trading- 
banking  group. 

Then  there  is  the  agreement  with 
Suzuki  Motors  to  import  200,000  cars  a 
year  with  an  American  nameplate  on 
them. 

Suzuki,  I  read,  had  to  borrow  money 
to  tool  up  for  this  push.  If  Suzuki  fol- 
lowed the  usual  Japanese  pattern  it 
borrowed  from  the  Government's 
Japan  development  bank  and  the 
mother  bank  of  its  trading  group  and 
all  the  institutions  under  mother's 
kimono. 

And  if  Suzuki  borrowed,  it  borrowed 
at  rates  that  our  industries  can  not 
find  duplicated  here,  about  which, 
more  later. 

And  last,  there  is  the  agreement 
with  Isuzu  for  100,000  cars  to  be  im- 
ported the  same  way.  GM  owns  about 
35  percent  of  Isuzu.  It  does  not  own 
more  because  the  Goverrunent  of 
Japan  has  never  let  outsiders  own 
more. 

In  fact,  the  Government  of  Japan 
threw  all  foreign  producers  out  of 
their  country  in  1937  to  protect  the 
market  and  develop  its  fledgling  indus- 
try. 

And  the  Government  kept  them  out 
after  the  war  until  the  industry  was 
developed.  They  began  allowing  mi- 
nority holdings  in  recent  years.  They 
still  allow  virtually  no  imports.  And 
things  are  still  tight.  For  example, 
there  still  would  be  no  hope  for  any- 
thing like  the  GM-Toyota  venture  to 
be  established  iA  Japan  to  do  business 
in  Japan.  f 

But  there  Is  no  impediment  here, 
and  in  those  three  arrangements  we 
have  500,000  automobiles  and  the  po- 
tential loss  of  550.000  jobs. 

According  to  projections  of  U.S. 
automakers  the  major  employment 
losses  will  range  from  a  high  of 
181,000  in  Michigan  to  lows  of  5,000  in 
Maryland  and  Alabama. 

At  Fisher  in  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  they 
stamp  body  parts  for  most  makes  of 
GM  automobiles.  The  1,770  blue-  and 
white-collar  workers  there  will  be  af- 
fected to  the  extent  that  their  Chev- 
ette production  ends  and  nothing  else 
takes  up  the  slack. 

Meanwhile,  in  steel,  continuation  of 
the  agreement  as  it  exists  now  will 
mean  a  rise  in  automotive  use  from 
last  year's  low  of  16.2  million  tons  to  a 
1985-86  high  of  21  million  tons. 

This  5  million  tons  of  steel  repre- 
sents about  25.000  steelworkers  jobs, 
and  they  are  worth  fighting  for. 

Meanwhile,  I  read  there  is  strong 
sentiment  among  the  uncormected 
Japanese  automakers  against  having 
these  500.000  automobiles  count 
against  the  total  allowed  under  the 
voluntary  agreement. 

The  agreement  was  made  to  give 
U.S.  automakers  a  chance  to  steady  up 
their  operations  and  to  make  some 


very  necessary  profit  in  a  recovering 
market. 

After  all.  they  need  to  make  about 
$80  billion  in  investment.  And  invest- 
ment capital  in  the  United  States— if 
not  Japan— still  demands  a  high 
return. 

But  that  recovering  market  that  was 
supposed  to  help  them  was  stillborn. 

Now  it  is  developing,  and  it  is  a  virtu- 
al certainty  that  a  30-percent  increase 
would  flatten  it.  And  in  that  event,  the 
same  thing  would  happen  to  U.S.  auto- 
makers, who  have  been  doing  what 
they  promised  to  do. 

It  is  a  good  idea  not  to  change  this 
arrangement  until  some  other  things 
change. 

Change  is  needed  In  the  enduring, 
chronic  weakness  of  the  yen  against 
the  dollar,  where  a  $750  cost  advan- 
tage per  car  is  to  be  found. 

Change  is  needed  in  the  Japanese 
practice  of  forgiving  taxes  equal  to 
22.5  percent  of  the  value  of  a  car  on 
export.  It  is  a  subsidy. 

And  this  Congress  needs  to  look  with 
a  cold  and  practical  eye  at  the  ways 
their  Government  applies  and  directs 
capital;  and  at  what  that  means  to 
pricing  and  market  penetration. 

After  these  things  are  done,  maybe 
we  can  talk  about  modifying  the 
agreement. 

In  steel,  in  automobiles,  in  every- 
thing we  make  or  used  to  make,  this  is 
the  only  country  that  formally  grants 
a  share  of  the  market  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  other  countries,  foreigners  live  on 
sufferance.  Here  they  live  on  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  market.  We 
make  market  share  virtually  a  proper- 
ty right,  and  they  view  it  as  an  entitle- 
ment. 

And  this  too  should  change. 

But  all  we  can  do  right  now  is  to 
consider  Mr.  Hillis'  excellent  resolu- 
tion and  to  think  once  again  of  the 
coming  $100  billion  trade  deficit. 

A  $100  billion  merchandise  trade 
deficit  is  an  awesome  thing.  It  means 
millions  of  jobs  and  $40  billion  in  new 
budget  deficit  due  to  lost  taxes  and  in- 
creased benefit  payments. 

It  also  means  a  stalling  economy. 

Economist  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  a 
former  Treasury  official,  stared  at  this 
monster  for  Dun's  Business  Monthly 
and  saw  that  serious  result. 

Mr.  Bergsten,  now  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Economics, 
said  this: 

An  increasing  trade  deficit  is  an  enormous 
reduction  in  GNP.  When  the  trade  deficit 
swings  from  $30  to  $100  billion  it  takes  2 
percent  off  GNP. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Bergsten  estimat- 
ed that  the  deficit  wiU  translate  into 
as  many  as  3  million  more  unem- 
ployed. 

Yet  another  500.000  automobiles 
would  increase  the  $100  billion  foreign 
trade   deficit   by   3   percent.   And   it 
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now  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
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seen  no  projections  on  the 

jobs  that  will  take  place  in 

But  I  know  it  will  be  sub- 


:  Ministry  (MITI)  and  the  bank 
]  lave  plans  to  make  available  up 
million  a  year  in  Government 
capital  for  risky  enterprises, 
are  things  the  existing  system 
handle. 

noney  is  to  be  made  available 

percent.  The  proposed  payback 

s  10  years.  The  money  is  to  go 

ing    high-technology    indus- 

to  high-technology  applica- 

existing  industries. 

dea  is  to  put  chosen  applica- 

commercial  production  and 

is,  to  prove  them  out  and 

them  out. 

jossessors  of  less  risky,  already 

techniques  must  do  business 

MITI  and  the  JDB  at  the  stand- 

de\  elopment  rates  of  7.3  to  7.8  per- 

The    JDB's    standard    business 

shoots  all  the  way  up  to  8.4 


em(  rguig 
and 


rate 


and  the  JDB  listed  10  possible 

for  the  first  loans  when  the 

begins  next  April. 

.       the  10  seems  to  be  definitely 

t;chnology  and  two  others  may 

applications  in  steel  technology. 

Remainder    deal    with    nuclear 

ceramics,    insecticides,    fibers, 

biotechnology. 


^  as  I  can  tell,  this  policy  re- 
notice  in  this  coimtry  only  in 
.„  19  English-language  edition 
Japan  Economic  Journal.  The 
have  cited  come  from  the  Jour- 
paragraph  story. 


Yet  this  could  be  as  important  as 
anything  that  has  unbalanced  the 
Japan-United  States  relationship  thus 
far. 

Venture  capital  Is  the  vanguard  in 
the  advance  of  industry  and  technolo- 
gy. 

Some  who  are  familiar  with  Japa- 
nese customs  and  the  culture  have 
given  me  a  cautionary  note  on  this 
policy  announcement.  They  say  it 
could  be  only  a  trial  balloon. 

Well,  trial  balloons  are  there  to  be 
shot  at;  and  this  development— wheth- 
er balloon  or  emerging  hard  polcy— de- 
serves a  full  barrage. 

And  it  certainly  warrants  as  full  a 
review  as  possible  of  overseas  capital 
policies. 

By  the  way,  I  will  speak  in  detail  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  capital; 
and  I  do  not  speak  in  such  detail  to  be 
critical  of  the  Japanese.  They  are 
merely  engaged  in  forging  sharper  and 
more  effective  instruments  to  carve 
out  their  security,  stability,  and 
growth. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  are  not 
alone  in  finding  more  forceful  ways  to 
apply  a  new  kind  of  capital,  as  I  will 
explain  later. 

If  there  is  criticism  involved,  it 
should  be  directed  at  the  last  10  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
last  six  administrations.  All  of  these 
Congresses  and  all  of  these  adminis- 
trations have  persisted  in  pretending 
that  nothing  of  this  nature  makes  any 
difference  in  what  happens  to  the 
American  worker  or  to  a  balance  of 
trade  that  is  bleeding  industrial  Amer- 
ica dry. 
It  does  make  a  difference. 
And  the  first  difference  it  makes  is 
that  it  pits  individual  American  work- 
ers against  the  deep  pockets  of  foreign 
governments. 

Furthermore,  this  new  development 
says  the  pockets  are  going  to  get 
deeper  and  the  competition  is  going  to 
get  more  intense.  It  is  a  competition 
our  people  are  losing  because  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  last  10  Congresses 
and  the  last  six  administrations. 

Industries,  particularly  steel,  that 
have  been  the  foundation  of  this 
Nation  are  capital  starved.  They 
cannot  earn  or  attract  the  kind  of 
money  they  need  to  modernize. 

This  lack  of  high  steel  profit  is  not 
xmique  to  the  United  States.  Where 
you  find  strong  and  aggressive  steel  in- 
dustries in  the  world  you  do  not  find 
private  investment;  you  find  govern- 
ment-granted or  government-directed 
investment. 

Our  economists  tend  to  look  on  steel 
as  old  and  expendable.  Theirs  tend  to 
look  on  them  as  rice  industry  that 
feeds  other  things  and  makes  them 
grow  strong.  They  do  everything  they 
can  to  keep  their  steel  healthy. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  differences. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  investment  you  have  to  think 


about  money.  Considering  this,  I  de- 
cided to  rummage  in  some  reference 
works  to  refresh  my  memory  on  the 
nature  of  money  and  capital  invest- 
ment. 

First  I  found  a  thinker  who  knew  in 
250  B.C.— as  the  Japanese  and  others 
around  the  world  know  how— that, 
"Money  is  the  sinew  of  success  in  busi- 
ness." 

Then  I  came  across  the  Spanish 
genius,  Cervantes,  who  noted,  "The 
best  foundation  in  the  world  is 
money." 

Bad  money,  we  know  as  a  generally 
accepted  rule,  drives  out  good. 

And,  "All  things  obey  money,"  ac- 
cording to  the  16th  century  scholar, 
Erasmus.  I  suspect  this  is  true  for  a 
critical  period  of  time  whether  it  is 
bad  money  or  good. 

Then  I  went  to  the  original  gospel 
on  capital,  and  there  I  learned  from 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
that  a  manufacturer's  capital  expected 
in  return  "something  more  than  was 
sufficient  to  replace  his  stock  to  him"; 
and  that  those  investing  capital 
should  have  had  "no  interest  to 
employ  a  great  stock  •  *  *  unless  his 
profits  were  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  stock." 

Furthermore,  the  greatest  profit 
should  draw  the  greatest  stock; 

And  the  higher  the  risk  the  greater 
the  reward. 

These  are  concepts  our  system  re- 
veres still;  in  fact,  they  are  nothing 
less  than  commandments  from  the 
mount. 

I  understand  that  venture  capital  in 
the  United  States  today  is  expected  to 
return  up  to  20  percent,  or  more;  the 
rate  depends  on  the  risk. 

Clearly,  the  capital  that  MITI  and 
the  JDB  are  amassing  and  redistribut- 
ing is  not  the  capital  Adam  Smith 
identified  and  left  for  this  age  to  deify. 
Smith's  capital  was  old  testament; 
even  today  it  remains  demanding  and 
jealous  and  fickle. 

This  MITI-JDB  capital  is  tolerant 
and  understanding. 

Smith's  capital  was  wide  awake  for 
new  liaisons  and  impatient  with  old 
ones;  and  it  is  even  more  impatient 
today. 

But  this  MITI-JDB  capital  will  be 
almost  hibernating  at  4.5  percent.  It  is 
very  patient  capital. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  patient  by  its  in- 
trinsic nature;  it  is  patient  by  Govern- 
ment policy;  it  is  gathered  by  Govern- 
ment policy;  and  it  is  given  out  by 
Government  policy. 

This  patient  capital  policy  (PCP), 
like  the  drug  of  the  same  name,  can 
pump  up  the  strength  of  the  user  to 
levels  normal  beings  and  enterprises 
will  never  realize. 

Furthermore,  PCP  is  part  of  Japan's 
industrial  policy,  and  the  pronimcia- 
tion  I  suggest  for  this  acronym  of  JIP 
is  GYP. 


Excuse  the  frivolity.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  resist.  I  meant  no  criticism 
of  Japan  in  this  either.  Almost  every 
nation  we  do  business  with  has  an  in- 
dustrial policy. 

Why,  we  may  even  have  one.  The 
distinction  is  that  ours,  if  there  is 
enough  coherence  in  it  to  be  called 
policy,  and  theirs  have  different  goals. 

Our  policy  is  geared  to  grimy  things 
like  maintaining  a  military  establish- 
ment strong  enough  and  versatile 
enough  to  defend  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  commercial  and  industrial  bene- 
fits that  may  accrue  are  incidental. 
Their  policies  are  geared  to  more  po- 
litically useful  things  like  productivity 
improvement  and  market  penetration 
and  full  employment. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
important  question  is.  how  did  our 
partners  domesticate  this  willful  thing 
called  capital?  What  did  the  Japanese 
do  to  temper  its  hunger  and  make  it 
patient? 

Once  again,  it  looks  like  a  matter  of 
policy,  which  a  lot  of  people  with  im- 
portant titles  and  jobs  with  noble 
foundations  are  saying  they  really  do 
not  have  any  more. 

One  particularly  expert  expert  who 
is  not  saying  that  is  Dr.  Chalmers 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley.  Dr.  Johnson  has  a 
highly  commendable  tendency  to  peer 
beneath  the  surface,  and  to  probe. 
"So  I  want  to  offer  this  body  a  con- 
clusion reached  by  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
cently in  an  analytical  piece  he  wrote 
for  a  leading  financial  journal. 

"There  is  something  peculiar  going 
on  in  the  popular  English-language 
press  about  Japanese  industrial 
policy,"  he  said. 

"A  passionate  interest  has  developed 
in  showing  that  Japan  does  not  have 
an  industrial  policy,"  he  went  on. 

"Or.  if  it  does  have  one.  MITI  does 
not  have  much  to  do  with  it; 

"Or  that  •  •  •  if  Japan  does  *  *  * 
and  if  MITI  runs  it.  Japan's  economic 
performance  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  *  •  *  of  it." 

Dr.  Johnson  cites  an  impressive 
number  of  examples,  including  articles 
by  an  economist  for  the  I*resident's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation. 

'What  is  being  ignored."  Dr.  John- 
son points  out,  "is  that  Japanese  cap- 
italism has  an  entirely  different  struc- 
ture from  that  in  the  United  States." 

And,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
has  entirely  different  purposes  and  ex- 
pectations than  American  capitalism. 
It  is  a  powerful  part  of  their  policy. 

Dr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  say  that, 
"Japanese  managers  do  not  need  to 
pay  as  much  attention  to  •  •  *  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  as  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts  do  (to  the  New  York 
Exchange)  because  of  the  central  role 
of  administered  interest  rates." 

Let  me  interject  here  that  the  bulk 
of  Japan's  business  and  industrial  ex- 


pansion Is  done  through  loans;  they  do 
not  use  stock  issues  or  other  things  we 
rely  on  here.  About  85  percent  of  the 
financing  of  their  juggernaut  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  through  loans.  It  was 
and  is  the  "rice  industry"— the  sustain- 
er. 

Futhermore,  I  suggest  that  in  the 
world  today  4.5  percent  is  adminis- 
tered, and  closely  so.  So  is  7.8  percent 
for  other  development  loans.  So  is  the 
standard  8.7-percent  loan  rate. 

In  addition,  a  JDB  loan  amounts  to  a 
signal  to  everybody  else  with  money. 

It  signals  a  need  to  join  in  to  the  city 
banks,  to  the  banks'  related  trust 
banks,  to  their  related  life  insurance 
companies,  to  their  related  marine  and 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  to  their 
related  trading  companies;  and  it  is  a 
signal  for  other  goverrunent  long-term 
credit  banks  to  get  aboard. 

It  is  more  like  a  vacuum  than  a 
beacon. 

In  addition,  the  preliminary  findings 
of  a  case  study  that  I  have  requested 
suggest  that  these  loans— once  sig- 
naled—will come  in  at  rates  that  can 
be  as  low  as  2.25  percent. 

The  chief  object  of  this  kind  of  cap- 
ital cannot  be  profit;  neither  can  it  be 
impressing  market  analysts  or  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  a  jealous  and 
fickle  market. 

The  object  has  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  group,  present  strength  and  future 
strength. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  explained  in  his  ex- 
cellent book,  "MITI  and  the  Japanese 
Miracle,"  a  group  of  enterprises  bor- 
rows well  beyond  capacity  to  repay 

•  •  •  beyond  net  worth  •  •  *  the  bank 
overborrows  from  the  Bank  of  Japan 

•  *  •  the  central  bank  is  the  ultimate 
guarantor  •  *  *." 

I  ask  you,  how  long  would  a  Federal 
bank  examiner  put  up  with  something 
remotely  similar  in  the  United  States? 

But  Dr.  Johnson  had  more  to  say. 
This,  he  went  on,  allows  Japanese  en- 
terprises to  "ignore  short-term  profit- 
ability •  *  •  to  concentrate  on  market 
penetration,  quality  control  and  long- 
term  product  development." 

He  caUs  it  a  "two-tiered  structure  of 
government  guaranteed  city  bank 
overborrowing  and  government  banks 
of  last  resort." 

To  my  less-tutored  mind  it  looks  like 
an  economywide  version  of  a  Chrysler 
loan  guarantee  with  some  variations; 
the  terms  are  kinder  and  the  capital  is 
more  patient;  and  the  borrower  need 
not  be  near  death. 

So  4.5  percent  venture  capital  from 
the  JDB  and  MITI  is  important.  It 
says  their  policy  still  is  in  place  and  is 
pushing  both  old  and  new  industries 
toward  the  future. 

But,  once  again,  this  is  not  to  single 
out  the  Japanese. 

Similar  systems  flourish  throughout 
developing  Asia.  There  they  have 
given  the  nickname  of  "tiger  cubs"  to 
those  who  are  taking  the  same  path  to 


economic  strength  and  stability.  These 
"tiger  cubs"  may  not  be  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  domesticating  their  capital, 
but  they  are  effective  nevertheless. 

Dr.  Johnson  commented  on  some  of 
these  systems  in  a  recent  scholarly 
paper. 

"One  enduring  (common)  character- 
istic •  •  •."  he  said,  "Is  reliance  on  fi- 
nancial and  monetary  means  to  guide 
and  control  private  activities. 

"These  •  •  •  measures  are  often  un- 
orthodox by  Anglo-American  stand- 
ards, particularly  in  their  emphasis  on 
the  supply  of  capital  through  the 
banking  system." 

And  I  ask  this  House  to  remember, 
this  system  allows  them  to  concen- 
trate on  market-penetration,  quality 
control,  and  long-term  product  devel- 
opment; and  it  lets  them  thiunb  their 
noses  at  profit  demands  when  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  another  benefit  must  be 
added  to  the  list.  It  also  gives  them 
the  means  of  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing whatever  lead  they  have  in  produc- 
tivity with  a  continuing  moderniza- 
tion. 

They  can  do  big  things  like  build  a 
new  steel  mill. 

Or  they  can  do  smaller  things,  like 
put  $5.1  million  in  venture  capital  into 
wringing  the  last  Btu  of  energy  effi- 
ciency out  of  an  improved  continuous 
walking  beam  heating  furnace.  And  if 
it  works  out.  it  can  be  spread  through- 
out the  steel  industry.  Such  a  furnace 
is  marked  down  for  one  of  the  4.5-per- 
cent loans. 

In  addition.  I  understand  there  are 
things  such  as  government  research 
and  development  loans;  and  that  the 
tendency  is  to  forgive  these  loans  if 
the  R&D  does  not  pan  out. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  isolated  instances  of 
help.  This  is  their  system.  It  goes  for 
everything  they  do  whether  smoke- 
stack or  high  tech  or  almost  anything 
in  between. 

Certainly  capital  at  4.5  percent  is 
very  efficient  if  your  goal  is  strength 
and  not  profit. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  said: 
The  issue  of  national  mobilization  for  eco- 
nomic goals  is  an  important  challenge  to 
economic  theories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  theory  it  tends  to 
shake  badly  is  the  idea  of  comparative 
advantage  in  the  classic  sense;  in  the 
sense  it  is  understood  here. 

Since  we  got  comparative  advantage 
from  18th  century  English  economists. 
I  will  borrow  and  modify  a  phrase 
from  a  19th  century  English  writer  to 
describe  what  is  going  on  in  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

In  the  economics  of  today,  it  is  them 
that  make  the  advantage  that  get  the 
advantage  in  this  world. 

There  is  advantage  in  patient  cap- 
ital. So  it  is  reasonable  to  explore  how 
the  pace-setting  Japan  Development 
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and  loari  program  (FILP) 

Mones  is  fed  into  it  from  tax  reve- 
nue suid  government  bonds;  from  spe- 
cial welfaire  pension  accounts;  from  a 
national]  pensions  account;  and  the 
sale  of  bther  government-guaranteed 
bonds  aid  borrowings;  and  from  the 
postal  life  insurance  and  aruiuities  spe- 
cial account. 

But  the  biggest  individual  feeder  to 
the  FILP  is  the  government's  Postal 
Service  i  ^vings  System. 

The  p  )stal  savings  system  is  an  effi- 
cient U,p  for  the  biggest  body  of 
money  in  any  country:  the  savings  of 
the  peo  )le.  It  is  about  the  only  place 
they  ha  re  to  save  in  Japan.  They  have 
incentives.  First,  they  do  not  have 
much  of  a  social  safety  net  system. 
And  sec  )nd,  their  accounts  are  exempt 
from  taxes  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
The  inierest  is  by  law  the  highest 
availabl ;  to  individuals. 

And  the  people  respond.  Total  de- 
posits ii  the  Postal  Savings  System 
were  $3  >9  billion  as  of  February  1982. 
And  this  is  almost  four  times  the  de- 
posits cf  the  world's  largest  commer- 
cial bani. 

Anyw  ly,  money  feeds  into  the  FILP 
from  al  of  these  sources  and  the  FILP 
pumps  i  t  back  out  for  use. 

Accor  ling  to  the  charts  I  have  seen, 
the  Jap  Em  Development  Bank  receives 
from  F  IP  each  year  an  amount  that 
is  equa  to  the  contributions  of  the 
Postal !  lervice  Savings  System  to  FILP 
plus  a  1  ttle  more. 

So  J1)B  directs  the  savings  of  the 
people.  It  directs  them  into  low-inter- 
est industrial  loans  and,  according  to 
my  chart,  into  equity  investments  as 
weU. 

Truly ,  it  is  no  capital  as  we  know  it. 
Nor,  vith  equity  investment,  is  it 
bankini ;  as  we  permit  it. 

The  <  apital  is  patient.  The  capital  is 
docile.  The  capital  is  effective.  And 
the  gov  emment  is  understanding. 

Whei  e  we  try  to  limit  strength,  they 
build  it .  Where  we  try  to  prohibit  con- 
centrat  ions  of  power,  they  invite  it. 

But  t  lis  is  more  a  criticism  of  Ameri- 
cans wtio  will  not  look  at  the  world 
than  it  is  of  the  Japanese  who  must 
live  in  t. 

And,  as  I  said,  the  Japanese  merely 
have  tl  le  most  developed  technology  in 
this  fiild;  everybody  is  working  on 
somett  ing. 

Ther;  is  Korea,  for  example.  For  a 
quick  look  at  Korea  I  will  paraphrase 
a  pap€  r  titled  "Korea's  Economy."  It 
is  pub  ished  by  the  Korea  Economic 
Institu  te. 

In  Fiorea,  the  government  wanted 
rapid  i  idustrial  growth.  So  it  set  up  its 
own  seel  industry  and  other  indiis- 
tries  u  areas  where  the  private  sector 
was  re  uctant  to  venture.  The  cause  of 


the  reluctance:  little  potential  for  re- 
turns on  capitsd. 

Government-controlled  banks  fi- 
nanced most  of  the  growth,  and  much 
of  the  credit  was  lower  than  market 
rates.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
early  years.  This  was  accompanied  by 
export  target  programs. 

There  also  is  a  Korean  Development 
Bank  (KDB).  It  is  financed  by  the 
Government  of  Korea  and  by  interna- 
tional development  banks,  for  which 
this  Congress  supplies  funds.  About  90 
percent  of  all  KDB  loans  are  for  cap- 
ital equipment  in  industries  that  will 
create  increased  exports,  according  to 
the  book,  "Eastasia  Edge." 

Meantime,  the  Bank  of  Korea  had 
$4  billion  on  loans  to  commercial 
banks  in  1  recent  year,  and  54  percent 
of  it  was  for  the  finance  of  exports. 

Guess  who  takes  most  of  Korea's  ex- 
ports. In  steel,  in  1978,  the  United 
States  accepted  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  steel  exported  by  this  ally  and 
trading  partner. 

Information  is  somewhat  scarcer  on 
Taiwan,  but  the  book,  "Eastasia 
Edge,"  offers  some  insight. 

Taiwan's  Bank  of  China  has  a  key 
role.  The  government  manages  the 
economy  through  the  bank,  and  the 
bank  manages  everything  having  to  do 
with  money,  including  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  bank's  chairman  has  another 
role;  he  also  is  Chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Council  for  Economic  Plan- 
ning and  Development.  The  Council 
decides  things  like  whether  to  add  to 
new  China  steel's  capacity.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  steel  company. 

So  it  might  be  hard  for  an  outsider 
to  determine  who  manages  who. 

Nevertheless,  Taiwan  is  one  of  the 
countries  where  business  gets  capital 
from  the  banks;  and,  in  addition,  the 
small  equity  market  they  have  is 
closed  to  outsiders. 

Public  corporations— that  means 
Govemment-ovmed— are  the  founda- 
tion of  Taiwan.  The  state  controls 
steel,  aluminum,  shipbuilding,  petrole- 
um, railways,  and  electric  power,  for 
example. 

Dr.  Johnson  considered  many  of 
these  things  in  his  paper.  He  looked  at 
a  couple  of  the  'tiger  cubs."  He  looked 
at  Miti  and  the  JDB. 

He  concluded  that  industrial  policy 
is  not  being  abandoned. 

In  my  mind,  the  4.5-percent  venture 
capital  idea  underlines  this  conclusion; 
it  also  highlights  it  and  sets  it  in  bold- 
face italic  type  for  all  to  see  clearly. 

The  idea  is  understanding  of  basic 
industries  and  of  new  industry.  It  cre- 
ates; it  modernizes;  it  keeps  sharp  the 
edge. 

And,  to  encroach  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
next  conclusion,  this  PCP  (patient 
capital  policy)  is  one  of  Japan's  most 
important  institutional  and  industrial 
irmovations.  Like  all  originals,  it  is 
being  copied  widely. 


Things  are  somewhat  different  in 
Europe;  at  least  in  steel  they  are.  The 
Europeans  are  behind  the  times  not 
only  in  steel  technology  but  in  the 
technology  of  capital.  There  they 
simply  own  or  subsidize.  The  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  subsidized  to 
the  tune  of  about  $30  billion  for  steel 
since  1975.  Just  this  year  they  have 
announced  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
billion  more  in  sulasidies  to  rationalize; 
but  the  year  is  not  over  yet  and  it  may 
go  higher. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ls  what  the  Amer- 
ican worker  faces. 

They  are  faced  with  it  in  the  old  in- 
dustries and  in  the  new  ones  that  we 
all  pray  will  develop. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  "Adam 
Smith  Capitalism." 

However,  it  does  supply  huge 
amounts  of  capital. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  free  enter- 
prise. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  enterprising. 
And    It    may    not    be    government 
money   in   the  strictest  sense   of  not 
being  directly  appropriated. 

But  the  invisible  hand  and  the  dis- 
cerning judgment  of  the  market  did 
not  guide  this  capital  into  the  invest- 
ments where  it  now  resides  so  patient- 
ly; the  heavy  hand  of  government  did 
it.  It  is  doing  it  as  we  meet  today  and 
it  will  continue  to  do  it. 

So,  no  matter  how  clever  and  sensi- 
tive is  overseas  management,  remem- 
ber this:  They  do  not  have  market  an- 
alysts and  a  herd  of  investors  looking 
over  their  shoulders  demanding  to 
know  why  profits  are  not  higher. 

No  matter  how  quick  they  are  to 
jump  on  innovations  in  management 
and  technology,  remember  this:  What- 
ever they  do  they  can  do  at  rates  of 
2.25  percent  or  4.5  percent  or  7.8  per- 
cent. 

Ready  money  can  make  even  dull 
managers  look  good,  I  suspect. 

And  no  matter  what  you  read  about 
the  Asian  work  ethic  and  the  devotion 
of  overseas  workers  to  their  compa- 
nies, remember  this:  Their  miracles  of 
production  are  done  with  machines 
put  there  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
by  their  government. 

Remember  that  their  money  is  gath- 
ered in  by  the  government  and  added 
to  by  the  government  to  get  them  the 
best  tools  available  at  the  lowest  cost. 
So,  whatever  the  advantage  in  man- 
agement. 

Whatever  the  advantage  in  labor 
costs  and  docility, 

The  biggest  and  most  important  ad- 
vantage is  having  patient  capital. 

In  business,  productivity  does  obey 
money,  and  the  most  money  gets  the 
best  results. 

Bad  capital  drives  out  good  capital; 
and  patient  capital  cuts  off  jealous 
capital  at  the  knees. 


Furthermore,  it  Is  true  that  those 
who  make  and  take  advantage  have 
advantage. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  copy  Japan  or  any  of  the  "tiger 
cubs"  or  even  the  Europeans  in  its  ap- 
proach to  basic  industries. 

The  Japanese  have  paid  a  high  price 
for  their  progress.  I  suspect  the  reason 
they  are  so  obdurate  in  trade  matters 
is  that  they  are  afraid  the  whole  over- 
leveraged  castle  may  fall  out  of  the 
sky  if  they  do  not  keep  going. 

But  American  workers  and  American 
industry  are  paying  an  even  higher 
price  for  the  success  of  patient  capital. 
Their  system  is  collapsing  on  them. 

And  they  will  pay  it  into  the  next 
generation  and  the  one  after  that 
unless  something  changes. 

As  another  19th-century  English- 
man, Lord  Byron,  said,  "There  are  two 
pleasures  for  our  choosing;  the  one  is 
winning  and  the  other  losing." 

American  workers  have  been  win- 
ners and  they  will  be  wirmers  if  they 
get  the  right  tools  to  complete— to 
compete  with  the  foreign  governments 
that  are  trampling  them. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  quit 
trying  to  pretend  these  things  make 
no  difference. 

It  is  time  to  start  thinking  about 
how  to  win  this  thing. 

D  1800 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
this  special  order  with  him.  I  want  to 
begin  by  complimenting  him  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  think  he 
has  summarized  the  problem  that 
faces  American  industry,  and  particu- 
larly the  steel  industry  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  just  right. 

We  have  had  3  long  years  of  depres- 
sion in  steel  and  automobiles,  and  in 
the  automobile  industry  alone  it  has 
put  260,000  auto  workers  out  on  the 
street  and  resulted  in  losses  of  more 
than  $4  billion  for  the  domestic  auto 
companies  in  1980  alone. 

Our  best  guess  now  is  that  the  total 
industry  demand  for  1983  and  1984  to- 
gether will  average  about  10  million 
cars.  And  this,  ironically,  is  just  about 
the  level  that  was  expected  in  1981 
when  the  1,680,000  limit  was  first  set. 
The  point  there  is  that  when  that 
figure  wais  not  reached  and  fell  so  far 
below,  the  Japanese  industry  got  actu- 
ally a  windfall  of  800,000  cars  over  the 
percentage  of  the  market  that  was  an- 
ticipated that  they  would  have  when 
the  1.680.000  limit  was  first  set. 

My  colleague  has  talked  about  the 
effect  of  the  trade  deficit  and  the 
effect  on  our  jobs,  and  I  agree  with 
him  very,  very  completely  on  this. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have 
amassed  as  a  coimtry  a  $150  billion 
deficit  in  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  while  Japan  has  accumulated  a 
trade  surplus  of  $67  billion  including 


$64  billion  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
that  trade  imbalance  with  Japan,  $54 
billion,  is  in  automobile  products. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  clear  fact  here. 
Every  Japanese  car  that  comes  into 
this  country  comes  in  with  Japanese 
steel,  Japanese  rubber.  Japanese  glass, 
and  every  other  component  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  car. 
There  is  no  question  that  Japan  has 
had  a  hothouse  environment  to  foster 
its  automobile  industry.  And  partly 
from  the  fostering,  partly  from  some 
labor  rate  differentials,  partly  from 
preartificial  advantages  of  tax  and 
currency  systems,  the  Japanese  indus- 
try on  the  bottom  line  has  had  a  very 
substantial  cost  advantage. 

In  the  face  of  unexpectedly  low  in- 
dustry demand  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry has  kept  its  commitment  to  im- 
prove its  competitiveness  and  during 
the  years  1981  and  1982  the  domestic 
auto  producers  of  this  country  spent 
$22  billion  on  products  and  facilities 
and  introduced  31  new  vehicles,  not- 
withstanding a  total  cash  outflow 
from  operations  of  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion during  that  period. 

As  to  present  conditions,  the  imbal- 
ance between  the  yen  and  the  dollar 
accounts  for  some  $750  of  overall  Jap- 
anese cost  advantage.  One  domestic 
company.  Ford,  has  testified  that  its 
gains  in  narrowing  the  Japanese  ad- 
vantage by  reducing  costs  and  improv- 
ing efficiency  have  been  completely 
offset  by  the  worsening  misalinement 
of  the  dollar  and  the  yen.  And  it  is  a 
situation  we  caruiot  cope  with.  We  can 
talk  about  free  trade  and  fair  trade 
but  as  long  as  this  artificial  difference 
between  the  dollar  and  the  yen  exists 
there  can  be  no  fair  trade. 

While  I  could  go  on  and  on  here  to- 
night, the  hour  is  late,  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  for  joining  with  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  taking  this  special  order 
together,  because  I  think  the  two  in- 
dustries, steel  and  automobiles,  go 
shoulder-to-shoulder,  wheel-to-wheel. 
Without  one  the  other  cannot  survive 
and  vice  versa.  And  without  both 
America  cannot  remain  a  free  and 
strong  country.  And  what  we  are 
seeing  here  is  if  it  continues  on,  we  are 
not  going  to  see  the  production  par- 
ticularly of  small  automobiles  remain 
in  this  coimtry. 

The  transaction  that  my  colleague 
has  related  to  in  California  with  the 
General  Motors-Japanese  Toyota  will 
mean  eventually  I  think  some  sort  of 
other  combination  with  the  other 
manufacturers  and  probably  eventual- 
ly a  complete  offshore  production  of 
the  small  cars  we  know  today.  And 
this  will  lead  again  to  another  erosion 
of  jobs,  demand  for  steel,  rubber,  and 
everything  else  that  goes  into  the  car. 


So,  it  is  time  that  we  act.  As  I  say. 
the  1,600,000  figure  was  set  based  on  a 
market  projection  that  will  hold  true 
probably  for  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  It  is  fair,  it  was  negotiated  to  be 
fair  on  those  numbers,  and  it  will  be 
fair  to  our  competition  from  abroad. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  overly  fair. 

You  know,  about  90  percent  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  have 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement  to  keep 
their  market  from  being  flooded  from 
abroad.  And  basically,  it  is  imposed 
against  Japan,  negotiated  automobile 
restraints  with  Japan.  We  are  the  only 
major  country  that  has  not  done  this. 

D  1810 

I  think  in  view  of  present  circum- 
stances we  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
move.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  I  think  in 
time  we  will  be  forced  to  take  a  much 
more  strenuous,  a  much  more  serious 
approach,  and  not  only  in  this  indus- 
try but  perhaps  in  others  and  move 
into  a  position  where  we  can  have  a 
free  trade,  because  we  have  suffered 
from  unfair  trade  for  much  too  long. 

So  again  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  sharing  this  time  with  me. 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  auto  re- 
straint resolution,  and  together  with 
the  Auto  Caucus  and  the  Steel  Caucus 
I  am  sure  we  will  go  forward  to  see  a 
prompt  resolve  of  this  resolution 
before  this  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HiLLis)  and  I  say  this  most  sincerely. 
Because  of  the  busy  scheduling 
around  the  House  it  takes  great  effort 
and  concentration,  dedication  to  con- 
tinue to  study,  to  present,  to  make  ar- 
guments and  to  pursue  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  this  very  sensitive  field. 
Most  Members  find  it  difficult  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  very  difficult 
interpretation  of  trade  and  trade 
issues. 

It  is  a  complicated  matter.  It  is  not 
the  most  pleasant  matter  to  study,  to 
read  or  to  address.  It  is  a  matter  that 
probably  is  most  uiu-ewarding  in  a  way 
because  it  is  intrinsically  boring. 

But  it  is  so  important.  It  is  so  basi- 
cally and  fimdamentally  important  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  has  that  nature. 

But  I  think  my  colleague  makes  an 
excellent  point  when  he  talks  about 
other  coimtries  doing  certain  things, 
about  keeping  their  markets  free,  or  at 
least  reasonably  free  from  unreason- 
able foreign  imports. 

Japan  is  the  gieatest  perpetrator  of 
just  that  philosophy.  Our  Special 
Trade  Ambassador.  Mr.  Brock,  just 
went  to  Japan  and  used  some  rather 
strong  language,  I  imderstand.  recent- 
ly when  he  went  to  the  Japanese  and 
said  "You  are  going  to  have  to  change 
your  present  attitude.  You  promised 
in   interpreting   GATT.   the   General 
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That  250,000  units,  if  they  were  our 
units  rather  than  Japanese,  Aould  in- 
crease by  $1V4  billion  our  tiad»;  deficit. 
It  would  lower  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  local  governmento  of 
the  increase  in  employment  cost,  and 
it  would  mean  more  taxes,  both  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local. 

So  however  we  gage  this,  whether 
we  want  to  talk  in  generalities  of  fair 
trade,  it  is  really  £  pocketbook  issue.  It 
is  something  that  affects  very  much 
the  size  of  the  deficit  in  this  country, 
which  affects  the  interest  rates  and 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  re- 
covery. It  affects  local  business,  local 
government,  State  government  all  up 
and  down  the  line,  and  it  is  much  to 
all  of  our  interests.  It  is  not  just  a 
Midwest  issue  or  a  Mideast,  or  North- 
east issue,  but  from  an  employment 
standpoint  and  a  tax  standpoint,  it  is  a 
total  national  issue,  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  would  have  a  great  inter- 
est to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  think  my  colleague 
makes  such  a  viable  point,  because 
again  you  take  an  automobile  compa- 
ny and  an  automobile  coming  into  this 
country.  Forget  about  the  numbers, 
but  you  have  to  look  at  the  animal. 
You  have  to  look  at  the  rubber  in- 
volved, the  tires.  You  have  to  look  at 
the  little,  small  labor  and  the  materi- 
als that  go  into  making  the  cigarette 
lighter,  the  little  knobs  on  the  radio, 
the  electronics  and  every  item,  every 
screw  and  nut  and  fastener,  the  head- 
liner  in  the  automobile. 

It  just  seems  this  comes  in  an  imper- 
ceptible form  because  it  is  all  consoli- 
dated and  people  do  not  understand. 
Maybe  our  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can public,  if  they  would  just  stop  and 
analyze  what  is  that  automobile  made 
up  of,  what  is  coming  in  and  what  is 
affected,  would  understand.  I  can  go 
into  a  million  different  descriptive 
items.  Then  maybe  we  would  get  the 
support  throughout  the  Nation  public- 
ly for  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  put 
some  reasonable  limitations,  and 
maybe  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  be  more  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems as  we  have  grown  to  know  them. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  can 
take  one  item,  I  can  take  a  million 
items,  but  just  one  example.  We  had 
15,000  to  18,000  people  employed  di- 
rectly in  women's  costimie  jewelry  in 
this  country.  Now  we  have  none,  none. 
We  do  not  make  costume  jewelry  in 
this  country  anymore.  We  import  it 
all.  It  is  18,000  to  20,000  jobs,  I  think 
are  the  accurate  figures,  and  all  of  the 
material  again  that  is  involved. 

So  you  can  take  that  and  enlarge 
upon  that  with  lightbulbs,  or  with 
Christmas  ornaments  and  everything 
that  used  to  go  into  the  conglomera- 
tion of  making  jobs  for  this  country, 
giving  people  the  sinew  to  buy  things 
with.  We  are  talking  about  money,  to 
have   a   job   to   earn   money   to   buy 


things.  All  of  those  things  are  going 
down  the  drain. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
colleague  and  dedicated  officer  of  the 
Steel  Caucus  and  from  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  doing  a 
great  service  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation  to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  trade  deficit. 

A  recent  issue  of  Business  Week, 
Augiist  29,  1983,  had  an  article  enti- 
tled "America's  Hidden  Problem."  In 
this  article  they  termed  the  trade  defi- 
cit as  having  the  potential  to  be  "the 
economic  disaster  of  the  decade." 

I  think  that  is  putting  it  mildly.  As 
we  look  down  the  road,  concern  about 
the  trade  deficit  is  very  real. 

We  are  faced  with  a  $200  billion 
budget  which  tends  to  obscure  a  defi- 
cit that  is  equally  threatening  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  that  is  the  trade  defi- 
cit. The  two  are  really  interrelated. 
We  have  to  deal  with  one  to  deal  with 
the  other. 

Historically,  Americans  have  taken 
our  supremacy  on  international  trade 
for  granted.  As  recently  as  1970  few 
Americans  cared  about  trade.  For  the 
first  time  in  100  years,  as  a  result  of 
record  high  trade  deficits,  trade  is  be- 
coming a  major  issue. 

Given  the  huge  domestic  market, 
and  an  abundance  of  inexpensive  nat- 
ural resources  this  carefree  attitude  is 
understandable.  And  in  fact  between 
1870  and  1970  the  United  States 
almost  always  exported  more  than  it 
imported. 

This  began  changing  in  the  1970's. 
This  year  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade 
deficit  is  expected  to  reach  $70  billion 
and  $100  billion  in  1984.  The  trade  def- 
icit is  expected  to  reach  $174  billion  by 
1990. 

What  does  all  this  mean  and  why 
and  how  did  it  happen? 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
comments  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission, 
Alfred  Eckes  in  a  recent  speech.  He  re- 
ferred to  disconcerting  trends  in  the 
changing  composition  of  U.S.  trade. 
"We  are  exporting  more  and  more  pri- 
mary products  and  importing  more 
and  more  manufactured  goods.  This, 
incidentally,  is  the  traditional  defini- 
tion of  a  less  developed  country.  Some 
might  describe  the  emerging  relation- 
ship as  reminiscent  of  the  colonial 
trade  pattern  this  country  had  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  18th  century," 
Eckes  said. 

He  used  the  example  of  American 
trade  with  Japan  in  1982  where  the 
U.S.  leading  exports  were  com,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  cotton,  and  coal  and  its 
five     leading     imports     were     autos. 


trucks,  video  recorders,  oil  well  cas- 
ings, and  motorcycles. 

Eckes'  remarks  are  frightening  and 
well  they  should  be  for  they  say  clear- 
ly what  we  have  avoided  facing  up  to 
for  nearly  a  decade.  We  as  a  country 
are  rapidly  losing  our  competitive  edge 
in  world  markets. 

In  fact,  we  may  never  have  had  that 
edge  because  we  were  able  to  rely  on 
an  ever-expanding  domestic  market. 
But  as  our  market  began  to  be  invaded 
by  imports,  domestic  manufacturers 
were  forced  themselves  to  seek  foot- 
holds in  foreign  markets.  Their  lack  of 
success,  in  comparison  to  foreign  pene- 
tration of  our  market  is  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  including  short- 
sighted policies  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, increased  foreign  govern- 
ment intervention  in  markets  and  our 
own  Government's  policies. 

Part  of  the  reason  there  is  a  severe 
trade  deficit  is,  of  course,  the  dollar/ 
yen  relationship,  the  dollar/mark,  the 
dollar/pound  relationships  and  the 
strong  dollar.  This  is  a  result  of  high 
interest  rates  which  result  from  huge 
budget  deficits. 

Since  1960  imports  have  more  than 
doubled  as  a  percentage  of  domestic 
consumption,  from  5.8  to  12.5  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  according 
to  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  recent  surge  in  imports  was  ex- 
pected as  the  recovery  gained  momen- 
tum and  Americans'  purchasing  power 
increased.  In  addition,  the  sv/oUen 
dollar  makes  imports  less  expensive 
here  and  American  products  more 
costly  overseas. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  found  the 
dollar  was  overvalued  by  24  percent 
when  measured  against  other  nations' 
currencies  and  compared  with  the  rel- 
ative purchasing  power  of  the  differ- 
ent countries'  money. 

The  same  study  showed  the  Japa- 
nese yen  undervalued  by  6  percent  and 
the  German  deutschemark  underval- 
ued by  5  percent. 

So  in  many  ways,  the  budget  deficit 
and  the  trade  deficit  are  interrelated 
and  both  are  prescriptions  for  disaster 
for  this  Nation  unless  we  address 
those  problems. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  clearly 
pointed  out,  the  serious  threat  to  the 
United  States  of  the  loss  of  productive 
capacity.  We  have  seen  it  happen  in 
steel,  very  graphically.  We  have  seen  it 
happening  in  automobiles  and  in  a  lot 
of  not  so  visible  area.  It  is  nuts,  bolts, 
screws,  fasteners,  and  a  whole  host  of 
products  that  historically  were  made 
in  the  United  States,  components  of 
the  manufacturing  process. 

Because  of  this  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  strong 
dollar,  we  have  lesser  and  lesser  ability 
to  produce  in  this  coxmtry. 


Between  the  1960's  and  1970's.  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  United  States 
dropped  sharply  increasing  U.S.  unit 
labor  costs  faster  than  in  any  other 
major  industrialized  country  except 
Great  Britain. 

I  think  it  carries  with  it  another 
threat  that  we  should  carefully  consid- 
er. That  is  the  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

In  World  War  II,  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  produce,  the  capacity 
to  make  bombers  at  Willow  Rim,  the 
capacity  to  produce  ships  by  the 
dozens  in  the  shipyards  of  America 
were  the  key,  essentially,  to  protecting 
the  free  world,  to  maintaining  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  many  people 
throughout  the  world. 

If  we  lose  that  ability  to  produce— 
and  that  can  be  the  result  of  continu- 
ing trade  deficits  which  erode  our  in- 
dustrial capacity— we  have  a  serious 
problem  in  terms  of  national  security. 

I  think  another  threat  that  results 
from  this  is  the  fact  that  it  feeds  on 
itself.  When  product  is  sold,  be  it  a 
tractor,  be  it  a  bulldozer,  be  it  a  hospi- 
tal system,  whatever;  when  it  is  ex- 
ported, sold  into  the  world  market,  the 
United  States  has  the  aftermarket. 
When  you  need  new  tracks  on  the 
bulldozer,  they  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  you  need  a  new 
engine,  it  comes  from  the  United 
States.  All  that  replacement  market 
was  fed  by  the  strong  export  position 
of  our  coimtry  and  the  ability  of 
American  products  to  be  the  leader 
throughout  the  world. 

The  sad  part  of  the  trade  imbalance 
and  the  result  of  a  strong  dollar, 
which  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  large 
budget  deficit,  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  that  aftermarket.  As 
products  are  sold  from  other  nations, 
in  turn  the  replacement  parts  and  the 
jobs  that  go  with  them  will  flow  to 
other  nations. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  entire 
problem.  Of  course  the  most  serious 
impact  is  on  the  employment  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Trade  means  jobs.  The  Commerce 
Department  estimates  that  every  bil- 
lion dollars  in  exports  equals  25.000 
jobs.  Translated,  last  year's  $43  billion 
merchandise  trade  deficit  cost  the 
country  at  least  1  million  jobs. 

In  a  May  study  of  jobs  and  trade  the 
Commerce  Department  found  that 
when  manufacturing  exports  were 
growing,  between  1977  and  1980.  the 
growth  accounted  for  30  percent  of 
the  increase  in  private  sector  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Conversely, 
when  exports  fell  off.  between  1980 
and  1982.  that  decrease  was  responsi- 
ble for  40  percent  of  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  head  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics, 
looked  ahead  and  projected  that  the 
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predicted  $100  billion  trade  deficit  in 
1984  could  mean  2  million  lost  jobs. 

If  we  ever  had  an  even  balance  of 
pasmaents.  we  would  probably  have  an 
extra  2  million  to  2Vi  million  jobs  in 
the  United  States.  So  as  the  merchan- 
dise account  becomes  more  out  of  bal- 
ance, we  in  turn  lose  more  and  more  of 
the  industrial  opportunities  for  jobs  in 
this  Nation. 

In  many  instances  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  adequately  buUd  and 
maintain  market  shares  at  home  and 
abroad.  European  and  Japanese  com- 
petitors, conversely,  preserve  their  for- 
eign market  shares  at  all  costs. 

Government  policies  must  share  in 
the  blame.  In  large  part  I  attribute 
this  to  the  traditional  practice  of  U.S. 
policymakers  of  responding  to  trade 
problems  in  an  ad  hoc  manner.  When 
domestic  sugar  growers  were  threat- 
ened, a  quota  was  slapped  on  imported 
sugar.  When  the  American  automobile 
industry  was  severely  depressed,  vol- 
untary import  restraints  were  negoti- 
ated with  Japan. 

This  ad  hoc  response  is  largely  a 
result  of  no  one  single  strong  voice 
speaking  for  trade.  The  same  ad  hoc 
approach,  which  periodically  results  in 
temporary  protectionism,  also  means 
that  whenever  a  question  arises  that 
pits  trade  against  other  policy  goals, 
trade  comes  up  short. 

For  example,  the  trade  weapon  was 
used  as  an  instnmient  of  foreign 
policy  in  imposing  a  grain  embargo  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retaliate  against 
that  country's  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, leaving  U.S.  farmers  devastated 
by  the  long-term  loss  of  foreign 
market  share.  The  curb  dropped  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  Soviet  grain  market 
from  a  preembargo  peak  of  74  percent 
to  around  20  percent. 

The  reliability  of  U.S.  suppliers  was 
discredited  by  the  attempt  to  imder- 
mine  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  by  re- 
stricting exports  of  certain  U.S.  equip- 
ment and  technology  for  the  project. 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige  even  lays  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  auto  industry's  problems  with  the 
Government: 

I  am  sure  you  can  fault  past  management, 
but  part  of  the  blame  has  got  to  be  laid  on 
the  Government's  doorstep.  Three  times, 
the  U.S.  automobile  industry  tried  to  come 
out  with  small  cars,  and  every  time,  the  gov- 
ernment let  out  a  signal  that  energy  prices 
were  going  to  be  kept  down,  that  gasoline 
was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  rise  to  its 
true  market  level. 

The  result,  according  to  Baldrige. 
was  that  twice  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
was  stuck  with  large  unsold  invento- 
ries of  small  cars. 

This  strategy  of  "free  trade,  but" 
will  no  longer  work.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  trade  scene  has  shifted  sig- 
nificantly in  the  last  decade  and  we 
too  must  change  our  posture  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  of  world  trade.  To 
do  so  we  must  clarify  our  international 
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obj*;tives  and  priorities  and  im- 
trade  policymalting. 
IjMsiness  Week  article.  Stuart 
a  former   aide   to   Carter. 
o|ut  what  should  have  been, 
is  not,  obvious: 
companies     cannot     compete 
foifclgn  governments.  The  market- 
no  1;  free  with  the  governments  of 
Ft  Lnce,  Germany,  and  Japan  inter- 
hea'  lly  to  aid  their  manufacturers. 
pUying  field  must  be  leveled. 
Government  must  move  to  help 
0  ur  trade  posture  and  our  po- 
an  increasingly  global  mar- 
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it  is  important  that  the  inter- 
trade  representative,  Ambas- 
.  be  very  strong  in  the  cur- 
of  negotiations  in  Tokyo 
the  quota  for  automo- 
I  he  future  year, 
that  is  essential  to  give  in- 
titie  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
to  meet  many   of   the   re- 
we  have  imposed,  in  this 
which  have  made  it  diffi- 
nany  respects,   for  them  to 
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too,  that  we  will  give  consid- 

the  establishment  of  a  De- 

of  Trade  within  the  Cabinet. 

support  the  administra- 

flbrts  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 

Departmjnt  of  Trade  to  consolidate 

pc  licymaking   functions,   which 

scattered  among  a  nimfiber  of 


reorganization  would  enable  us 
develop  our  international 
01  portunities  and  defend  our 
international  trading  rights.  For  the 
first  tine,  a  single  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment w(iuld  be  responsible  for  both 
policymaking  and  policy  implementa- 
tion. It  V  ould  enable  development  of  a 
policy  tiat  emphasizes  anticipation 
and  coo  -dinated  action,  rather  than 
reaction  and  ad  hoc  trade  restrictions. 
It  world  also  send  a  signal  to  our 
trading   partners  that  we  are  serious 


about  trade,  serious  about  stopping 
unfair  trading  practices  and  serious 
about  increasing  our  export  market. 

I  think,  as  has  been  pointed  o\l^.  by 
previous  speakers,  so  very  eloquently, 
the  issue  of  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
importauit  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  in  terms  of  our  economic 
health  and  in  terms  of  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 

We  cannot  anticipate  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety in  which  we  simply  trade  our 
services  with  each  other.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation  if  we  let 
our  productive  capacity  debilitate.  It 
would  be  a  threat  to  our  economic 
base,  it  would  be  a  threat  to  our  social 
programs,  to  our  educational  system, 
all  of  the  things  that  depend  on  tax 
revenues  produced  by  the  industrial 
economy  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

So  this  problem  of  a  trade  deficit 
goes  far  beyond  the  issue  of  steel  or 
autos.  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
economic,  social  and  political  well- 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos) 
again,  for  taking  the  leadership  in 
bringing  this  tremendously  important 
issue  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Regula)  for  all  of 
his  past  efforts  with  the  steel  caucus 
on  this  subject  matter.  He  is  always 
there  present,  ready  to  respond  when 
we  need  his  services  and  expertise  in 
this  field. 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
deep  concern  about  the  growing  trade 
deficit  problem  and  its  impact  on 
American  industry.  I  believe  this  spe- 
cial order  today  is  particularly  timely 
insofar  as  our  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, Ambassador  William  Brock,  to- 
gether with  his  trade  negotiators  will 
shortly  be  paying  a  visit  to  our  Japa- 
nese trading  partners  to  discuss  auto- 
mobiles and  other  issues. 

This  past  Thursday,  the  Congres- 
sional Automotive  Caucus  met  with 
Mr.  Philip  Caldwell,  the  chairman  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Mr.  Caldwell  with 
respect  to  the  trade  deficit  issue. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  $150  billion 
trade  deficit.  During  that  same  period, 
Japan  had  a  $67  bUlion  trade  surplus. 
Of  that  amount,  $64  billion  existed 
with  the  United  States.  And  of  that 
amount,  $50  billion  constituted  ex- 
ports of  automobiles  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  approximately 
one-half  of  our  trade  deficit  problem 
over  the  past  5  years  has  been  with 
Japanese  automobiles. 


Allow  me  to  translate  this  in  terms 
of  the  impact  on  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. On  average,  for  every  automo- 
bile imported  from  Japan  into  the 
United  States,  approximately  1.13  tons 
►-nters  the  United  States.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  30-plus  million  tons  of 
raw  steel  that  was  imported  to  this 
country  over  the  past  5  years,  approxi- 
mately 5  million  tons  of  steel  came  in 
the  form  of  imported  automobiles— 16 
percent  more  than  the  official  figures 
indicated. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  illusion 
that  steel  imports  from  Japan  have 
been  stabilized— the  statistics  show 
that  Japan  has  sent  an  average  of  6 
million  tons  of  steel  per  year  to  the 
United  States  for  the  past  5  years 
taking  about  30  percent  of  the  import 
market  share.  The  truth  is  7  million 
tons  of  steel  a  year  have  actually  been 
entering  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
steel  in  automobile  imports. 

In  terms  of  the  impact  on  unemploy- 
ment, this  illusion  fades  away  when 
you  consider  that  approximately 
25,000  jobs  in  the  steel  industry  were 
lost  due  to  steel  entering  this  country 
in  the  form  of  automobiles  over  the 
past  5  years.  Steel  experts  estimate 
that  for  every  1  million  tons  of  im- 
ports, 5,000  steelworkers  jobs  are  lost. 
According  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  most 
critical  disadvantage  that  American 
automobile  producers  have  with 
regard  to  achieving  a  full  recovery  is 
the  misalinement  of  the  dollar/yen  re- 
lationship—specifically the  yen  is  un- 
dervalued by  approximately  25  per- 
cent with  respect  to  the  dollar  thereby 
making  U.S.  exports  unattractive  in 
comparison  to  our  trading  partners  im- 
ports. To  better  Ulustrate  this  with  re- 
spect to  automobiles,  the  dollar/yen 
misalinement  alone  constitutes  a  $750 
per  car  artificial  advantage.  If  you  add 
this  to  approximately  $600  per  car  in 
the  form  of  their  commodity  tax 
rebate— a  total  of  $1,250— one  can  ac- 
count for  well  over  half  of  the  Japa- 
nese "cost  advantage." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Caldwell  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. Finally,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  efforts  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  automotive  caucus 
in  their  attempt  to  assure  that  a 
fourth  year  of  auto  quotas  is  main- 
tained at  the  1.68  million  level  with  no 
exemptions. 

Until  the  issue  of  the  dollar/yen  re- 
lationship is  resolved  and  the  Japa- 
nese tax  rebate  system  is  eliminated, 
our  Government  must  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  preserve  stability  in  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace. 

Remarks  by  Philip  Caldwell.  Congressiom- 
AL  AoTO  Caucus  Breakfast,  September  29, 
1983 

Good  morning.  I'm  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  be  here  in  an  informal  at- 
mosphere, with  congressmen  who  share  the 
concerns  of  our  Industry  and  its  employees. 


Although  this  caucus  and  its  predecessor— 
the  House  Auto  Task  Force— were  formed 
during  some  of  Detroit's  darker  hours,  let 
me  sissure  you  that  the  need  for  such  a 
group  to  focus  on  automotive  concerns  has 
not  diminished  with  the  Industry's  present 
resurgence. 

Originally,  I  had  planned  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  focus  almost  entirely  on  long- 
range  competitiveness— hoping  to  enlist 
your  aid  and  counsel  In  getting  some  strate- 
gies out  of  the  Idea  stage  and  into  the  action 
stage.  That  Is  still  my  goal  today;  but  first, 
there  are  some  pressing  "current  events"  on 
the  agenda.  In  the  last  several  weeks,  three 
Issues  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
both  media  and  congressional  attention- 
safety,  fuel  economy  and  Japanese  export 
restraints. 

Turning  first  to  safety.  At  Ford,  we're 
proud  of  our  ongoing  commitment  to  safety 
and  our  recent  developments  in  safety  tech- 
nology: 

We're  the  only  bidder  on  a  contract  to 
supply  the  GSA  with  5.000  driver-side  air 
bag-equipped  cars. 

We  have  an  on-the-road  test  fleet  of  cars 
equipped  with  new  generation  anti-lacera- 
tive  windshields,  which  will  also  be  Installed 
on  the  GSA  fleet. 

Ford's  1983  and  1984  cars  offer  5  mile  an 
hour  bumpers.  These  stronger  bumpers,  as 
well  as  other  design  and  engineering  fea- 
tures, have  convinced  one  insurer  to  offer 
discoimt  rates  for  two-thirds  of  our  cars— by 
comparison,  only  one  car  from  our  five 
major  Japanese  competitors  has  earned  a 
discount,  and  many  are  charged  an  extra 
premium. 

Recent  breakthroughs  in  microprocessor 
technologies  and  improved  sensing  systems 
will  permit  us  to  put  new  faster  acting  and 
more  efficient  anti-skid  brakes  on  our  1985 
luxury  cars. 

Over  on  the  Senate  side,  the  Commerce 
Committee  recognized  many  of  these  tech- 
nologies as  having  potential  benefits.  But 
they  chose  an  unfortunate  method  of  dem- 
onstrating this  recognition— they  want  to 
mandate  them.  For  a  long-lead  industry  like 
ours,  this  approach  leaves  us  no  choice  but 
to  oppose  the  legislation  vigorously  be- 
cause—among other  reasons— the  timing  is 
impracticable.  The  judgments  on  the  tech- 
nologies are  premature  and  legislating 
highly  technical  requirements  so  early  may 
preclude  development  of  the  best  approach. 

We  hope  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  won't 
come.  All  of  the  safety  technologies  includ- 
ed in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  bill 
are  under  development  in  the  Industry,  and 
DOT  has  them  under  consideration  and  has 
the  authority  to  accelerate  this  develop- 
ment and  can  regulate  the  timing  and  de- 
tails of  implementation.  If  needed. 

My  second  "current  event"  is  fuel  econo- 
my. 

At  Ford  we  have  improved  our  average 
fuel  economy  by  more  than  70  percent  since 
1975.  and  we're  the  only  manufacturer  with 
cars  on  all  three  of  the  EPA  1984  highest 
fuel  economy  lists— top  ten  overall,  top  ten 
gasoline  and  top  ten  domestic. 

In  real  world  driving,  the  1984  Ford  Escort 
and  Mercury  Lynx  with  their  lively  2-liter 
diesels  will  give  1,000  miles  of  city  driving 
for  just  over  24  gallons  of  fuel  at  a  cost  of 
about  $29  at  present  prices.  Most  drivers 
will  need  to  fill  the  tank  only  once  a  month. 

Our  full-size  sedan  for  1984  has  better  fuel 
economy  than  our  smallest  1975  car. 

Put  another  way,  fuel  economy  improve- 
ments have  more  than  offset  real  fuel  price 
increases— the  inflation-adjusted  fuel  cost  to 


operate  today's  full-size  car  is  28  percent 
less  than  a  comparable  1975  model.  It's  no 
wonder  then  that  there  has  been  some  shift 
back  toward  larger  cars.  But  it's  not  a 
return  to  the  pre-OPEC  way  of  living  and 
driving.  Large  cars  today  only  account  for 
about  12.3  percent  of  new  car  sales. 

Yet  press  reports  have  seemed  to  focus 
not  on  progress  we've  made,  but  on  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  short  of  CAFE  standards. 
Ford  expects  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
using  flexibility  provided  in  the  law  to  apply 
credits  from  those  years  in  which  we  exceed 
the  standards.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the 
reason  we're  short  of  the  standard  is  not  a 
lack  of  technology  or  any  diminished  finan- 
cial or  engineering  commitment  to  new  fuel 
efficient  products,  but  rather  it  is  directly 
attributable  to  a  change  in  what  consumers 
are  buying  today. 

As  you  know,  you  have  provided  NHTSA 
with  administrative  authority  to  make  some 
adjustments;  therefore,  we  have  not  urged 
any  specific  changes  to  the  law  at  this  time. 
Surely  manufacturers— after  all  of  our  ef- 
forts and  success  in  completely  revamping 
the  country's  vehicle  fleet— will  not  be 
unduly  berated  for  something  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  consumer  preference. 

The  third  of  the  three  current  issues  Is 
also  the  most  critical  to  the  recovery  and 
competitiveness  of  the  industry.  We  consid- 
er it  imperative  that  Japanese  auto  re- 
straints continue  at  the  present  level  for  at 
least  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1,  1984.  The  September  15  letter  to 
Ambassador  Brock  from  your  Caucus  co- 
chairman  couldn't  have  said  it  better: 

It  cited  the  handicaps  of  the  current 
dollar/yen  ratio  and  the  beneficial  commod- 
ity tax  treatment  granted  Japanese  manu- 
facturers by  their  government  as  prohibit- 
ing the  marketplace  from  correcting  our 
automotive  trade  imbalance. 

It  called  for  an  aggressive  political  re- 
sponse if  we  are  to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  our  domestic  automobile  manufac- 
turing industry. 

It  strongly  recommended  that  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  insist  that  the  Japanese  agree  to 
an  extension  of  the  current  1.68  million 
annual  rate  with  no  exceptions. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  the  pressure  on  in  case 
there  is  a  tendency  for  backsliding.  Your 
support  is  needed  and  timely;  in  the  last  few 
weeks  it  has  become  obvious  that  there  are 
some  in  the  Administration  who  would  like 
to  use  the  modest  auto  recovery  as  an 
excuse  not  to  redress  the  obvious  trading  in- 
equities under  which  we're  operating. 

As  your  letter  to  Ambassador  Brock  indi- 
cated, there's  not  much  that  auto  manufac- 
turers can  do  about  the  windfall  advantage 
the  Japanese  get  as  a  result  of  an  out-of- 
joint  exchange  rate  that  reflects  an  under- 
valued yen  and  an  overvalued  dollar.  That's 
the  province  of  government.  And  so  is  the 
tax  problem,  which  gives  the  Japanese  an 
unfair  advantage  in  this  market  and  penal- 
izes us  in  their  market.  Together,  the 
dollar/ yen  misalignment  and  the  tax  inequi- 
ty account  for  well  over  half  of  the  Japa- 
nese "cost"  advantage.  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  domestic  producers. 

At  Ford,  we  believe  that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  responsibility  to  be  competitive  be- 
longs to  us  in  the  private  sector  and  we're 
working  hand  in  hand— management  and 
labor— as  hard  as  we  know  how: 

When  other  industries  were  cutting  back 
in  recessionary  times,  we  accelerated  the 
pace  of  the  product  innovation,  introducing 
8  new  cars  and  trucks  in  the  brief  span  of  18 
months— products  which  are  leading  the  in- 
dustry in  quality,  value,  technology  and  fun. 


Our  quality  has  improved  by  more  than  50 
percent  since  1980.  and  independent  surveys 
show  we  are  better  than  our  U.S.  competi- 
tion and  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  most  of 
our  foreign  competition. 

By  reducing  operating  costs,  raising  pro- 
ductivity and  moderating  compensation,  we 
have  reduced  our  break-even  point  sharply, 
which  Is  why  we're  in  the  black  even  with 
sales  levels  that  aren't  really  worth  cele- 
brating yet. 

But  while  we  in  industry  pursue  those 
product,  quality,  cost  and  productivity  fac- 
tors within  our  control,  government  has  to 
make  the  same  sort  of  progress  in  the  areas 
only  it  can  control.  The  long-term  answer  is 
to  have  a  fully  competitive  auto  Industry  in 
a  competitive  United  States.  The  way  to  get 
there  is  to  have  a  business  environment  and 
government  policies  that  are  competitive 
with  those  of  our  foreign  rivals.  I  believe 
the  top  priorities  for  policy  change  are  to 
correct  distortions  in  exchange  rates  and  in- 
equities in  tax  treatment. 

Although  the  dollar  is  overvalued  against 
most  major  currencies,  the  greatest  damage 
comes  from  the  misalignment  with  respect 
to  the  yen.  The  misalignment  is  a  problem 
for  all  industries  competing  with  Japanese 
imports  at  home  and  abroad.  The  dollar/ 
yen  misalignment  alone  gives  the  Japanese 
an  artificial  advantage  or  subsidy  of  $750  a 
car.  The  first  step  toward  resolving  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  Administration  to  pay 
attention— serious  attention— to  the  impacts 
involved. 

Loss  of  competitiveness  in  international 
trade  reduces  U.S.  production  and  increases 
unemployment— both  of  which  further  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit.  The  $100  billion 
deficit  in  trade  projected  for  1984  means  $25 
billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  and  $15  billion  in 
extra  unemployment  costs  as  2V2  million 
U.S.  jobs  disappear. 

Your  support  of  the  "Williamsburg "  yen 
resolution  shows  you  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  misalignment.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  urge  U.S.  policies  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

Further,  the  Japanese  with  their  commod- 
ity tax,  and  most  other  industrial  nations 
with  their  value-added  taxes,  have  also  dis- 
covered how  to  make  their  tax  systems  com- 
petitive in  world  trade.  The  United  States 
has  not. 

Unlike  the  U.S..  our  major  trading  part- 
ners hold  down  their  income  and  payroll 
taxes  (which  are  themselves  burdens  on  pro- 
duction costs)  by  imposing  substantial  sales 
taxes  on  consumption.  Under  GATT  rules, 
these  sales  taxes  may  be  rebated  on  exports 
and  imposed  on  imports,  whereas  income 
and  payroll  taxes  may  not. 

This  really  hits  U.S.  products  and  jobs 
where  it  hurts.  U.S.  cars  shipped  to  Japan 
carry  a  full  load  of  taxes  when  they  leave 
our  shores,  and  then  Japan  adds  a  sizeable 
commodity,  or  consumption-type  tax  when 
they  get  there. 

Conversely,  when  a  Japanese  car  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  Japan  doesn't 
levy  the  consumption  tax— which  amounts 
to  17V2  or  22V2  percent— and  there  is  no  com- 
mensurate tax  collected  in  this  country. 
That's  worth  something  like  $600  a  car  to 
the  Japanese.  It's  all  legal  under  GATT  reg- 
ulations, but  U.S.  producers  and  their  em- 
ployees get  hurt,  and  all  taxpayers  in  the 
U.S.  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

These  are  the  reasons— tax  inequities  and 
currency  misalignment- that  explain  why 
the  United  States  can't  compete  on  equal 
terms  against  imports  at  home  or  in  mar- 
kets abroad. 
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are  some  tax  writing  experts 
_.  It  seems  to  me  that  short  of 
entire  tax  system,  the  U.S.  has 
to  treat  some  of  our  taxes  in  a 

to  Europe's  and  Japan's— 

I  educe  the  burden  on  U.S.  exports 
the  burden  on  goods  import- 
country.  The  idea  of  a  recipro- 
up  in  a  House  Banking  Com- 
_„.„  on  industrial  policy— placing 
on  any  imported  goods  that  carry 
tax   advantage.   John   Nevin  of 
has   offered    another   approach: 
I  excise  tax  and  allow  credit 
tax  liabUity  for  other  U.S. 
on  domestic  production, 
s  a  pretty  lengthy  list  of  issues 
you  have  other  priorities,  as  we 
think,  for  example,  that  some  of 
Air  Act  changes  we  supported 
for  the  industry  and  consumers, 
^derstand  that  the  House  is  wait- 
Senate  to  act  on  the  issue  of 
li4bility  reform,  which  is  essential  if 
,  is  to  provide  a  measure  of  cer- 
t'he  engineers  and  managers  who 
decisions  as  to  what  they  can 
be  held  accountable  for.  When 
_  get  farther  along  I  would  like  to 
you  again  to  discuss  them. 

examples  of  what  can  be  done 

industry  and  labor  come 

critical  issues  in  other  countries 

industries.  By  working  togeth- 

we  can  make  progress  here  as 
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sure 

me  recap  those  items  that  I  have 
today  .  .  . 

Japanese    auto    restraint    at 

Uvels  is  top  priority.  This  is  the 

lurest  way  to  get  U.S.  auto  work- 

the  job  and  keep  them  there. 

yen  and  tax  are  critical  if  we're 

from  short-term  remedies  and 

impetitive  U.S.  business  environ- 

you  would  consider  establish- 

oiking  group  to  move  these  issues 

aption  phase. 

you'll  help  us  get  the  message 

abt>ut  the  progress  being  made  in 

fuel  economy:  surely  we  don't 

to  the  adversarial  way  of  ad- 

t^ese  mutual  goals. 

Act  revisions  and  product  liabil- 
continue  as  issues  of  high  impor- 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  assist 
t  tiese  items  come  before  you. 

is  clear:  America  is  in  a  world- 
race  and  running  behind, 
all  of  us  to  do  our  part  to  put  our 
__  in  the  running.  We  in  the  auto 
ire  glad  to  have  you  on  our  team, 
note,  we  have  our  all-new  Mark 
_.  .     .  I  hope  you'll  take  the  op- 
to  take  a  quick  look.  It  is  the  most 
advanced   luxury   car   built   in 
[t  literally  rides  on  air.« 
]  lALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
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y  coUeagxies  to  speak  on  the 
to  the  U.S.  economy  caused 
Sowing  trade  deficit.  The  trade 
t  nreatens  to  choke  off  our  eco- 
1  ecovery  before  it  has  barely 
gather  momentum.  This  defi- 
sehously  effecting  a  wide  variety 
Am  jrican  industries— electronics, 
automo  Jiles,  textiles,  footwear,  and 
one  of  t  he  areas  with  which  I  am  most 
concern  ed— steel. 

In  19112,  my  home  State  of  Indiana, 
due  in  1  arge  part  to  the  output  within 
my  dis^ict.  became  the  leading  steel 


producing  State  in  this  Nation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  must  be  noted 
that  Indiana's  steel  production  is  now 
one-third  less  than  it  was  5  years  ago. 
This  dramatic  decline  in  production 
has  been  felt  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
life  in  my  district.  Northwest  Indiana 
has  seen  its  reliance  on  the  metal  in- 
dustries result  in  the  loss  of  one  of 
every  six  jobs  by  the  end  of  last  year. 
Many  of  these  layoffs  in  turn  affected 
service  industries  which  need  steel 
workers'  paychecks  to  survive.  In  total, 
approximately  30,000  steelworkers  in 
northwest  Indiana  and  South  Chicago 
have  lost  their  jobs. 

There  are  several  individual  factors 
slowing  our  recovery,  but  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  major  causes  is  the  unprec- 
edented level  of  market  penetration  by 
imports.  Last  year  nearly  22  percent  of 
the  U.S.  steel  market  went  to  imports, 
as  compared  to  2.3  percent  in  the 
1950's.  9.9  percent  in  the  1960's  and  15 
percent  in  the  1970"s. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  various 
unfair  trade  practices  used  by  some  of 
our  trading  partners.  We  know  of  gov- 
enunent  subsidization  in  the  range  of 
20  to  40  percent,  dumping  margins 
ranging  from  20  to  30  percent,  coordi- 
nated industry  targeting,  and  abuses 
of  exchange  rates,  just  to  mention  a 
few  inequities.  Furthermore,  some 
goverrmients  sanction  the  develop- 
ment of  export  cartels  where  export- 
ers may  enter  into  agreements  on 
price,  quantity,  quality  or  any  matter 
of  common  concern. 

How  have  our  trade  laws  become  so 
lax  as  to  permit  such  transgressions 
against  U.S.  producers?  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  trade  laws  that  are  on 
the  books  have  not  always  been 
promptly  and  fully  enforced.  But  it 
also  has  become  clear  to  many  indus- 
tries that  existing  U.S.  trade  laws  are 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  proce- 
dures for  filing  an  unfair  trade  peti- 
tion need  to  be  further  streamlined 
and  strengthened.  The  petition  proc- 
ess and  the  granting  of  relief  must  be 
made  less  complex,  less  expensive,  and 
less  arbitrary. 

Under  present  laws,  the  preparation 
of  a  petition  simply  costs  too  much.  A 
successful  petition  should  not  have  to 
be  a  financially  burdening  endeavor. 
Many  smaller  companies,  already  suf- 
fering great  losses  due  to  imfairly 
traded  imports,  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources needed  for  gathering  the  data 
now  necessary  for  a  successful  peti- 
tion. One  constructive  measure  would 
be  to  clarify  that  the  evidentiary 
burden  resides  with  the  party  which 
possesses  the  information  necessary  to 
prove  or  disprove  allegations  at  issue, 
and  reimburse  successful  petitioners 
for  their  case-related  expenses. 

In  addition  to  being  too  costly,  cur- 
rent laws  are  all  too  frequently  admin- 
istered in  an  arbitrary  or  unpredict- 
able manner.  Congress  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  must  work  togeth- 


er to  make  our  trade  laws  clear  and 
identifiable.  Whether  it  is  the  issue  of 
what  is  the  appropriate  timeframe  to 
look  at,  industry  to  examine,  or 
whether  the  effects  of  a  case  should 
be  judged  singularly  or  cumulatively, 
more  precise  guidelines  are  needed. 

More  effective  trade  laws  will  not,  of 
course,  resolve  all  the  problems  now 
facing  American  industries,  or  even 
the  steel  industry  alone.  If  the  flood  of 
imports  continues,  however,  the  steel 
industry  will  not  be  able  to  recover 
quickly  enough  and  more  plants  will 
close,  more  Americans  will  become  un- 
employed. If  we  cannot  now  adequate- 
ly enforce  our  trade  laws,  then  Con- 
gress must  take  responsibility  to  enact 
the  laws  necessary  to  remedy  this 
growing  problem. 

I  lend  my  full  support  to  all  actions 
and  proposals  which  will  work  to  cor- 
rect the  current  trade  imbalance.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  sad  that  we  must 
conduct  a  special  order  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  trade  deficit  and 
its  effect  on  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  deficit,  which  is  now  estimated 
to  range  upward  of  $100  billion  and 
which  undoubtedly  has  eliminated 
millions  of  American  jobs,  is  a  continu- 
ing shame  which  also  has  a  long-range 
effect  on  our  national  security.  Others 
here  today  will,  in  great  detail,  explain 
how  the  deficit  is  affecting  our  steel 
industry.  One  of  the  significant  fac- 
tors in  the  steel  industry  downturn 
has  been  the  continuing  demise  of  our 
shipbuilding  industry,  a  major  con- 
sumer of  steel  and  other  metals. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  state  of  our  merchant 
marine  have  observed  with  great 
alarm  the  export  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  jobs  resulting  from  the  availability 
of  low  cost  ships  produced  by  nontra- 
ditional  maritime  nations.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  the  loss  of  U.S.  ship- 
building jobs  and  the  multiplier  effect 
of  that  formerly  productive  activity, 
but  also  the  outflow  of  ownership  in- 
terest in  merchant  shipping  so  that 
more  U.S.  owners  now  choose  to  regis- 
ter vessels  under  foreign  flags  than 
they  do  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

More  and  more,  we  have  come  to  re- 
alize that  the  outflow  of  shipbuilding 
and  other  maritime  enterprise  is  not 
attributable  to  low  productivity  in  the 
United  States.  The  rise  in  importance 
in  other  shipbuilding  nations  is  a 
result  of  the  trade  policies  of  those 
countries  which  have  provided  subsi- 
dies and  investment  benefits  of  a  mag- 
nitude which  caruiot  be  matched  by 
the  United  States. 

The  contribution  to  the  deficit  by 
the  demise  of  this  maritime  industry, 
while  small  in  relation  to  the  total, 
has  an  effect  well  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate loss  of  revenues  or  loss  of  jobs.  Our 
major  concern  now,  as  it  has  been  for 


the  past  three  decades,  is  that  the 
merchamt  marine  so  essential  to  our 
defense  for  sealift  and  other  auxiliary 
purposes  will  be  unavailable  should  an 
emergency  arise.  Shipbuilding  capabil- 
ity which  can  only  be  sustained  by 
commercial  ship  orders  will  further 
deteriorate,  leaving  the  United  States 
in  a  most  vulnerable  position  should 
the  need  arise,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
intensify  any  buildup  of  naval  and 
naval  support  ship  construction.  I  urge 
that  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  halt 
the  noneconomically  motivated  out- 
flow of  business  activity  related  to  the 
maritime  enterprise.* 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
today  to  participate  in  this  special 
order,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  add 
my  support  for  greater  efforts  aimed 
at  reducing  our  trade  deficit,  particu- 
larly the  deficit  which  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Being 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  am  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  cries  of  man- 
ufacturers who  continue  to  have  diffi- 
culty competing  against  products 
made  in  Japan,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. 

Of  particular  interest  to  my  district 
is  the  machine  tool  industry.  Nearly  23 
percent  of  the  national  total  of  ma- 
chine tool  shipments  are  from  Michi- 
gan, representing  sales  of  $658  million. 
Needless  to  say.  the  industry  is  signifi- 
cant to  our  State.  But,  the  last  decade, 
the  machine  tool  industry  has  been  se- 
verely challenged  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. Domestic  producers  find  that 
their  share  of  the  domestic  market  has 
fallen  from  over  90  percent  in  1972  to 
less  than  70  percent  today.  Because  of 
this  market  share  loss,  and  because  of 
national  security  reasons,  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  asking  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  find,  and  the  Presi- 
dent concur,  that  recent  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  foreign  share  of  the 
United  States  domestic  industry  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  national  security. 
Machine  tools  are  needed  for  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  missiles,  and  transport 
vehicles.  Any  further  decline  of  the 
machine  tool  and  metal  forming  ma- 
chine tools  will  compromise  our  ability 
to  react  to  security  threats  and  will 
weaken  our  deterrent  posture. 

The  future  for  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry is  not  optimistic.  Generally 
speaking,  that  industry  is  the  last  to 
recover  from  a  recession,  because  of 
the  tremendous  capital  needed  to 
bring  about  the  improvements  in  the 
industry.  Japan  has  an  enhanced  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  this  circumstance; 
enormous  inventories  of  Japanese 
products  are  already  warehoused  in 
the  United  states. 

I  hope  that  our  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  carefully  monitoring  the  sen- 
timent in  the  Congress.  I  hope  the 
same  is  true  of  our  U.S.  trade  repre- 


sentative. News  that  the  Japanese 
have  not  voluntarily  extended  their 
automotive  quotas  would  not  be  well- 
received  by  this  Congress.  I  further 
hope  that  the  Japanese  do  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  proving  to 
us  that  they  are  willing  to  help  us 
lower  our  trade  deficit.  I  can  assure 
them  that  it  would  be  in  their  best  in- 
terests to  do  so.  and  I  will  be  carefully 
monitoring  Ambassador  Brock's 
progress  later  this  month.* 
•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  John  Dingell  has  asked  me 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  special  Sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Trade  Problems 
with  China. 

During  the  6  months  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  full  commit- 
tee—which has  the  broadest  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  in  the  Congress— and  two 
of  its  most  important  standing  sub- 
committees. I  have  become  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  complexities  and  the 
critical  nature  of  U.S.  trade  policies. 
These  policies  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant with  regard  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  which  presents  us 
with  the  greatest  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment of  international  commerce, 
and  Japan,  which  unfortunately  ac- 
counts for  half  of  the  1983  projected 
U.S.  trade  deficit  worldwide. 

The  Subcommittee  on  China  Trade 
grew  out  of  meetings  of  a  small  con- 
gressional delegation  mission  to  China 
at  the  invitation  of  the  People's  Re- 
public earlier  this  year.  Although 
there  was  much  agreement  about  the 
development  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  most  of 
which  at  this  early  stage  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  our  country  and  its 
business  community,  a  number  of 
problems  were  revealed  which  hamper 
the  full  exploitation  of  trade  opportu- 
nities. 

It  is  essential  that  these  problems  be 
resolved  as  promptly  as  possible  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  China's  ambi- 
tious development  plan  and  its  more 
than  one  billion  people  establish  it  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  potential 
market  for  U.S.  goods,  services,  and 
technology  in  the  remaining  years  of 
the  20th  century. 

Among  the  problems  which  will  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  China  Trade  are 
these: 

First,  resolution  of  U.S.  problems  re- 
garding technology  transfers  in  gener- 
al, the  preeminent  problem  that  must 
be  addressed  by  this  administration  if 
the  Chinese  market  is  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Second,  diplomatic  initiatives  to  en- 
courage Chinese  adoption  of  a  nuclear 
nonproliferation  agreement  which  will 
facilitate  commerce  in  areas  involving 
nuclear  technology. 

Third,  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  in  re- 
solving    Chinese     barriers     to    trade 


U.S.    businessmen 
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which    discourage 
from      commercial 
China: 

Lack  of  patent  law,  although  Chi- 
nese officials  have  given  assurances 
that  the  goverrunent  is  attempting  to 
draft  a  law  acceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

Inability  of  U.S.  businesses  to  reach 
the  proper  decisionmaking  levels  in 
the  Chinese  Goverrunent,  which  con- 
trol all  People's  Republic  of  China 
trade. 

Price  discrimination  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  "buy  Chinese"  provi- 
sions in  business  agreements. 

Space  limitations  for  U.S.  businesses 
operating  in  China. 

Fourth,  decisions  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate representation  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses in  China,  which  has  a  diverse 
and  complex  market  and  government 
structure.  How  can  businesses  best 
identify  and  gain  timely  access  to  mar- 
kets, given  the  overlapping  govern- 
ment jurisdictions  and  the  still  unre- 
solved complex  of  controlled  versus 
market  economic  structures? 

Fifth,  apparent  failure  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
honor  its  commitments  to  the  Chinese 
Environmental  Protection  Leading 
Group  contained  in  a  1981  agreement. 
Apparently  this  is  a  result  of  political 
changes  and  budget  cuts  in  the  EPA. 

Clearly,  these  are  complicated  ques- 
tions requiring  diligent  efforts  at  reso- 
lution. The  vastness  of  the  Chinese 
market,  especially  for  high  technology 
items  such  as  computers  and  telecom- 
munications '  equipment  and  oil  and 
gas  production  expertise  and  equip- 
ment, certainly  make  the  attempt 
worthwhile. 

Many  of  the  businesses  which  would 
benefit  immensely  from  expansion  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China  are  located  in  Dallas  Coimty 
and  elsewhere  in  Texas. 

Another  important  element  in  Amer- 
ica's international  trade  picture— and 
one  to  which  I  have  been  devoting 
considerable  attention— is  that  of 
trade  imbalance  with  Japan. 

Over  the  past  several  months.  I  have 
met  with  a  number  of  Japanese  trade 
ministers  and  officials  of  Nippon  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  the  Japanese  tele- 
phone monopoly,  which  is  both  a  sig- 
nificant competitor  and  potential 
market  for  U.S.  telecommunications 
and  computer  technology  industries. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that,  world- 
wide, the  United  States  has  a  project- 
ed 1983  trade  deficit  of  $60  billion,  of 
which  Japan  will  account  for  as  much 
as  $30  billion— an  increase  of  almost 
100  percent  over  1982. 

Trade  with  the  Japanese  and  with 
other  nations  in  the  international 
marketplace  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
The  Japanese  caruiot  expect  us  to  con- 
tinue providing  them  with  an  open 
market  while  refusing  to  reciprocate 
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by  purchasing  American-made  goods, 
services,  ind  technology.  Access  to  the 
market  ijid  competition  free  of  the 
govemmitnt  subsidies  and  trade  re- 
strictionj  which  have  given  Japan  an 
unfair  ar  d  predatory  advantage  are  es- 
sential t<i  continued  U.S.  preeminence 
inhigh  titchnology. 

Already  we  have  witnessed  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  unfair  competition 
from  th^  Japanese  in  the  automobile 
and  stee:  industries,  which  has  result- 
ed in  v£st  unemployment  and  plant 
closings.  Lone  Star  Steel,  which  has 
major  facilities  in  Dallas  County  and 
elsewher ;  in  Texas,  has  alone  suffered 
more  thin  3.000  layoffs.  We  cannot 
afford  t)  have  and  must  not  allow 
those  tn  de  inequities  to  spread  to  the 
high  technology  industries  in  which 
the  United  States  remains  the  world 
leader. 

The  House  Telecommunications 
Subcomiiittee,  on  which  I  serve,  has, 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  in- 
crease tie  sale  of  high  technology 
products  in  Japan,  been  monitoring 
the  purchases  made  by  Nippon  Tele- 
phone und  Telegraph  (NTT)  since 
that  company  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  in  1981  requir- 
ing a  sys  tern  of  open  procurement. 

The  ac  reement  was  designed  to  open 
up  the  J  apanese  market  to  U.S.  equip- 
ment mi  inuf acturers.  Since  the  agree- 
ment Wis  signed.  Japanese  purchases 
of  U.S.  communications  equipment 
have  inireased  from  $16.5  million  in 
1980  to  :  .48  million  in  1982.  But  that  is 
a  minus  ;ule  increase  when  one  consid- 
ers that  NTT  has  an  annual  purchas- 
ing budj  et  of  $3.3  billion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  NTT  and  the 
Japanes;  Government,  which  subsi- 
dizes NTT's  operations  and  its  compe- 
tition ii  the  international  market, 
have  begun  to  increase  opportunities 
for  U.S.  companies  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  Japan.  But  the  results  have 
been  far  below  our  most  reasonable 

expecta  ions.  

Unles  the  U.S.-NTT  Procurement 
Agreem  ;nt  soon  results  in  dramatic  in- 
creases n  U.S.  sales  to  Japan,  we  must 
begin  to  reevaluate  our  own  open 
market  policy. 

The  I  nited  States  currently  enjoys  a 
very  m  )dest  surplus  in  its  export  of 
telecom  naunications  equipment  world- 
wide, a  though  not  in  the  Japanese 
market,  And  Japanese  equipment 
manufacturers  had  sales  in  excess  of 
$700  m  llion  in  the  United  States  in 
1982. 

The  most  rapid  growth  in  demand 
for  telecommunications  equipment  in 
the  irdmediate  future  will  be  in 
Europe  and  the  developing  countries. 
Therefore,  rectifying  the  U.S.  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan  is  important  not 
only  ii  terms  of  sales  of  American 
technology  in  Japan,  but  because 
honest  and  fair  competition  in  their 
home  r  larket  will  compel  the  Japanese 


to  compete  more  fairly  and  openly  in 
the  larger  world  market. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
question  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Malcolm  Baldrige  about  America's 
overseas  trade  initiatives  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  was  surprised 
and  distressed  to  learn  that  there 
exists  no  national  policy  or  timetable 
for  rectifying  imbalances  in  our  trade 
relationships  with  other  governments, 
such  as  that  of  Japan,  which  unfairly 
subsidize  businesses  in  competition 
with  American  companies. 

We  must  establish  a  national  policy 
with  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
We  must  make  the  correction  of  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan  our  first  priori- 
ty. And  we  must  develop  the  broadest 
and  most  extensive  possible  markets 
for  American  business  in  China.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conmierce  and  the  new 
special  subcommittee  I  will  work 
toward  those  ends,  and  I  will  welcome 
your  counsel  and  assistance.* 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
scheduling  the  colloquy  this  week  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  serious 
impact  of  our  country's  increasing 
trade  deficit,  which  is  severely  ham- 
pering our  attempts  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

Just  last  week,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment released  figures  indicating  a 
$7.19  billion  trade  deficit  for  the 
month  of  August,  pushing  the  current 
deficit  for  1983.  thus  far.  to  $40.8  bil- 
lion. U.S.  exports  rose  less  than  0.19 
percent  in  August  while  imports  in- 
creased 3.6  percent.  The  forecast  for 
the  future  is  grim.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment is  expecting  the  trade  gap 
to  widen  to  $65  to  $70  billion  by 
year's  end,  and  predicting  a  possible 
$100  billion  deficit  for  1984.  Immedi- 
ate remedial  action  is  crucial  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  increase 
the  demand  for  domestic  products, 
thus  curbing  the  importation  of  for- 
eign counterparts.  This  involves  the 
strict  enforcement  of  Federal  and 
State  buy  American  laws.  The  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  recently  gained  an 
important  victory  in  this  area  when 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  under  pressure  from 
New  York  State  leaders,  overturned  a 
previous  decision  to  use  Korean  steel, 
as  opposed  to  American  steel,  for  re- 
pairs on  the  Throgs  Neck  Bridge.  The 
MTA's  vote  for  American  steel  means 
$15.7  million  in  contracts,  keeps  count- 
less steelworkers  on  the  job  and  off 
unemployment  lines,  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing the  unnecessary  importation  of 
15.000  tons  of  foreign  steel. 

Second,  trade  remedy  legislation 
must  be  enacted  to  help  prevent  viola- 
tions of  our  existing  trade  laws  which 
only  add  to  the  already  skyrocketing 
trade  deficit.  The  Subcommittee  on 


Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion shortly  which  should  address  for- 
eign industrial  targeting,  unfair  subsi- 
dy and  dumping  practices,  streamline 
procedures  to  allow  smaller  companies 
the  benefits  of  remedies,  as  well  as  re- 
ducing costs  and  delays  in  these  proce- 
dures. Our  Government  must  insist  on 
existing  import  quotas,  including 
those  on  Japanese  automobiles  pres- 
ently under  discussion  by  this  adminis- 
tration. My  colleagues  on  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus'  executive  commit- 
tee have  introduced  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1983,  a  measure  designed 
to  stem  the  flow  of  imports  into  the 
domestic  steel  market.  Additionally, 
domestic  content  legislation  would 
extend  relief  to  auto  parts  manufac- 
turers and  the  rest  of  the  domestic 
auto  industry  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  vehicles  sold  in  America. 

Trade  remedy  legislation  will  allow 
domestic  industries  the  opportunity  to 
recapture  a  competitive  position  in 
both  the  American  and  international 
markets. 

Finally,  our  industrial  competitive- 
ness depends  on  continuous  communi- 
cation and  monitoring  of  our  position 
in  the  current  economic  arena.  The 
President  has  agreed  to  reestablish 
the  Tripartite  Advisory  Council  which 
will  oversee  the  entire  steel  industry, 
thus  avoiding  crisis  management  and 
decisionmaking.  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  3681.  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Coalition,  which  would  create  a  Tran- 
sitional Industries  Trade  Board  to  ob- 
serve present  trade  policies  and  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  to  increase  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industries. 
Both  of  these  committees  would  be 
composed  of  Government,  labor,  and 
management  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
approach  and  wide  range  of  expertise. 
A  comprehensive  industrial  trade 
policy  is  the  seed  leading  to  increased 
exports  and  decreased  trade  deficits. 

Our  domestic  industries  desperately 
need  help  and  guidance  from  our  Fed- 
eral Government  if  they  are  to  remain 
viable  competitors  internationally  and 
if  our  country  is  to  overcome  our  dra- 
matic and  severe  trade  deficit.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


October  k,  1983 

IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  McCoixuM) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
appalled  today  to  hear  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  has  decided  not  to  allow 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  to  come  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote  this  year  which  I 
take  to  mean  in  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  well  documented  and  we 
are  all  fully  aware  that  the  United 
States  has  lost  control  of  its  borders. 
Responsible  estimates  as  to  the  count 
of  illegal  immigrants  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  range  higher  than  12 
million.  The  most  recent  statistics 
from  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion service  indicate  an  alarming  and 
sizable  increase  in  illegal  border  cross- 
ings just  this  year  alone.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  is  gravely  threatened  by  the 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  act  to  re- 
store control  over  our  borders  and 
produce  immigration  laws  that  once 
again  work  to  allow  reasonable  num- 
bers of  immigrants  to  enter  our  coun- 
try each  year  who  can  be  absorbed  and 
assimilated  into  our  society. 

The  Senate  has  twice  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
Immigration  Act.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  it  out  4  months 
ago.  Virtually  every  editorial  writer  of 
every  major  newspaper  in  this  country 
has  urged  its  passage. 

Despite  major  controversies  over 
various  aspects  of  this  much-needed 
legislation,  it  has  until  this  week  main- 
tained a  strong,  bipartisan  support 
above  the  muddy  waters  of  politics. 
Now  it  appears  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  has  impaled  it  on  the  cross 
of  partisan  politics  in  a  blatant  effort 
in  a  Presidential  election  season  to  win 
support  of  some  Hispanic  leaders  who 
have  reacted  to  the  key  employer 
sanction  provisions  with  blind  emotion 
and  unfounded  fear  of  discrimination. 
Your  unsubstantiated  charges  that 
President  Reagan  would  veto  this  bill 
which  he  has  repeatedly  endorsed  be 
patently  observed.  President  Reagan 
released  a  press  statement  on  this  very 
point  today.  It  read: 

The  White  House. 

October  4.  1983. 

Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary 

The  President  was  naturally  disappointed 
today  to  hear  press  reports  quoting  Speaker 
O'Neill  as  saying  that  immigration  reform 
legislation  would  not  be  considered  by  the 
House  this  year.  The  President  hopes  that 
the  Speaker  will  reconsider  and  allow  the 
House  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  is  essential  to 
the  future  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  Speaker  com- 
mented that  there  was  no  discernible  con- 
stituency for  the  bill,  and  that  there  had 
been  mixed  signals  from  the  White  House. 
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We  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Speaker 
on  those  points. 

The  Senate  has  twice  passed  immigration 
legislation— by  overwhelming  bipartisan 
margins.  And  in  the  Congress  immigration 
legislation  has  also  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  four  committees  in  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Administraiion  officials  have  testified  on 
the  reform  measures  a  total  of  28  times. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue.  It  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  concerns  all 
Americans— and  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans  to  have  the  nation  regain  con- 
trol of  its  borders. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  made.  The 
President  sent  the  original  immigration 
reform  legislation  to  the  Congress  more 
than  two  years  ago.  He  supported  it  then. 
He  supports  it  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  refusal  to  allow 
full  House  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure makes  a  mockery  of  our  system 
and  reflects  adversely  on  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

We  have  known  all  along  that  some 
Hispanic  leaders  and  organizations 
object  to  employer  sanctions,  the  criti- 
cal enforcement  feature  at  the  heart 
of  this  bill.  Their  objection  and  tactics 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  kept  the 
97th  Congress  from  passing  this  bill. 
To  be  opposed  is  their  privilege,  even 
in  the  face  of  polls  showing  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  Hispanics  favor  the 
legislation.  But.  for  this  House  not  to 
even  consider  the  bill  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  and  displays  a  com- 
plete disregard  to  addressing  an 
urgent  national  problem. 

Outside  of  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional defense,  there  is  no  matter  of 
more  importance  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  that  immigration  reform  and 
gaining  control  or  our  borders.  The 
very  quality  of  life  which  our  forefa- 
thers worked  so  long  and  hard  to  give 
Americans  as  the  greatest  free  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  be 
there  for  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren if  we  do  not  stem  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal immigration  into  our  country  not 
only  will  jobs  for  American  citizens  be 
lost  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  ille- 
gal aliens,  but  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society— the  melting  pot— whereby 
people  of  all  races  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds have  blended  together  their 
diverse  cultural  heritages  to  form  one 
people  of  enduring  strength  dedicated 
to  individual  liberty  and  freedom— will 
be  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  our 
country,  and  the  future  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  generations  of  Americans 
to  come.  I  implore  you  to  reverse  your 
decision  and  allow  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Control  Act. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION'S  ACCESS- 

CHARGE      PLAN      FOR      LOCAL 
TELEPHONE  OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thank  you  for  providing  this 
opportunity  for  me  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents  deep  con- 
cern about  the  effects  of  the  Federal 
Conununications  Commission's  access- 
charge  plan  upon  local  telephone 
rates,  particularly  in  high-cost  rural 
areas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Commission's 
access  charge  plan— with  its  rigid  cost- 
based  pricing— is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  goal  of  continuing  to  provide  imi- 
versal  telephone  service. 

I  am  trying  to  persuade  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  Commission's  ruling  ought 
to  be  postponed  for  at  least  1  year, 
that  is.  until  January  1,  1985.  On  July 
26,  1983,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  150  which  calls  for 
a  1-year  delay  in  implementing  the 
access  charge  plan.  I  invite  Members 
to  sign  on  to  this  resolution.  A  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  has  already 
voted  to  delay  the  FCC  access  charge 
plan  for  2  years. 

A  delay  would  give  the  Congress  and 
the  industry  more  time  in  which  to 
study  the  still-murky  consequences  of 
the  AT&T  divestiture  without  the 
complications  of  dealing  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  ramifications  of  the  Com- 
mission's access-charge  plan.  A  year's 
delay  will  also  give  Congress  a  chance 
to  study  the  tariffs  filed  by  telephone 
companies  yesterday.  October  3,  to 
better  understand  the  consequences  of 
the  FCC  access  charge  plan  on  univer- 
sal service. 

I  say  that  we  must  have  more  time 
to  make  sure  that  we  adopt  as  national 
policy,  effective,  wise  legislation,  and 
regulations  that  provide  a  regulatory 
framework  and  a  rate  structure  that 
insures  basic  telephone  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  provides  sufficient 
flexibility  to  deal  with  the  bypass 
problem  where  it  exists. 

We  need  more  time  to  consider 
whether  the  Commission's  plan  should 
be  rejected  outright  and.  instead,  be 
replaced  with  a  framework  that  re- 
flects these  principles,  or  whether  we 
should  modify  the  access-charge  plan 
to  insure  universal  service  to  high-cost 
areas,  particularly  rural  areas,  and  to 
provide  State  public  service  commis- 
sions with  the  jurisdiction  to  adjust 
rate  designs  and  depreciation  method- 
ologies that  best  serve  the  telephone 
customers  in  their  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ports that  by  its  definitions,  some  80 
million  Americans  live  in  rural  areas. 
Now.  not  all  of  them  will  be  hit  by  this 
access  plan,  but  a  huge  majority  are 
going  to  experience  telephone  bills 
that  local  managers  in  my  district  esti- 
mate will  eventually  double,  triple,  or 
even  quadruple. 
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My  coiistituent  mail  on  this  issue  is 
beginning  to  accelerate.  So  far  this 
year.  I  hi  ive  received  662  pieces  of  mail 
expressiiig  concern  about  future  tele- 
phone se  rvice  and  increased  telephone 
bills.  Of  course,  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  nail  was  generated  by  local 
telephone  companies.  I  understand 
full  wel  that  the  PCC  gave  what 
under  o  dinary  circumstances  would 
have  see;  ned  more  than  adequate  time 
for  comr  lent  on  its  access-charge  plan, 
but  this  s  no  ordinary  issue. 

In  my  State  lots  of  rural  telephone 
customeis  pay  around  $10  a  month  for 
service.  The  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministra  ion  has  estimated  the  month- 
ly telepl  one  bills  for  the  customers  of 
all  its  te  ephone  borrowers  as  a  result 
of  the  a:cess  charges.  In  their  study, 
the  RELA  used  actual  revenue  informa- 
tion from  1981.  imposed  the  FCC 
interstate  access  charges,  and  adjusted 
the  revenues  of  its  borrowers  accord- 
ingly. Tl  lis  method  provided  estimates 
of  what  ;he  monthly  bills  of  local  tele- 
phone cistomers  would  have  been  in 
1981  if  he  system  of  FCC  interstate 
access  cl  arges  had  been  in  effect  then. 
The  RIA  study  showed  that  tele- 
phone tills  in  Nebraska  would  have 
ranged  Irom  $13.39  a  month  to  $36.87 
a  montl-  in  1981  if  the  access  charge 
plan  hai  been  in  effect.  I  will  enter 
the  whdle  chart  for  all  the  States 
showing  these  estimates  under  the 
access  cl  large  plan  into  the  Record. 

While  urban  leaders  may  find  this 
difficult  to  believe,  such  an  increase 
will  result  in  many  fixed  income  and 
low-income  people  in  my  district 
taking  c  ut  their  telephones  and  doing 
without  This  will  produce  the  widely 
discusse  1  spiral  effect— local  telephone 
compan  es  will  try  to  offset  the  result- 
ing loss  of  revenue  by  further  raising 
their  ra  es  to  cover  their  costs. 

The  Commission's  access-charge 
plan  wil  I  shift  all  of  the  fixed  costs  of 
providir  g  and  maintaining  the  local 
exchanj  e  and  access  lines  previously 
borne  b/  long-distance  carriers  to  the 
local  bisiness  and  residential  tele- 
phone s  abscribers. 

The  p  Ian  mandates  that  flat  month- 
ly fees  be  added  telephone  bills.  The 
fee  wil  increase  until  it  covers  all 
those  c  )sts  previously  paid  for  by  the 
long-distance  companies.  This  flat 
monthly  fee  is  in  addition  to  charges 
for  making  local  and  long-distance 
calls,  and  similar  access  charges  re- 
quired 3y  the  State  agencies  to  cover 
the  ren  aining  fixed  costs. 

This  would  be  a  painful  transition, 
indeed.  By  one  calculation,  the  FCC 
itself  estimates  that  interstate  access 
charge:  will  replace  $10.7  billion  in 
long-di!  tance  subsidies,  some  $5  billion 
of  whi(h  will  be  tacked  onto  bills  for 
local  se  rvice  over  the  next  6  years.  The 
remainder  will  be  borne  by  long-dis- 
tance c  irriers  as  a  cost  of  hooking  into 
local     phone     networks.      Intrastate 


access  fees  will  impose  additional  bil- 
lions in  local  charges 

The  Commission  justifies  its  access 
charge  plan  with  its  strict  adherence 
to  cost-based  pricing  as  necessary  to 
address  the  problem  of  bypass  and 
provide  competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  Businesses 
which  make  a  lot  of  long-distance 
interstate  calls  are  switching  from  the 
telephone  exchange  to  other  systems 
such  as  MCI  and  Sprint  for  long-dis- 
tance service.  MCI  and  Sprint  are  able 
to  provide  long-distance  service  at  a 
cheaper  rate  because  their  rates  do 
not  include  costs  of  maintaining  the 
local  exchange  facility.  The  FCC  also 
maintains  that  the  decrease  in  long- 
distance rates  will  offset  the  increase 
in  local  telephone  rates— that  this  is 
just  a  rate  restructure,  not  a  rate  in- 
crease—a position  that  I  say  is  unten- 
able. 

Rural  telephone  customers  will  be 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  Commis- 
sion's plan— the  access  charges  will  be 
the  highest  out  in  the  country  but 
rural  people  won't  share  significantly 
in  the  benefits  of  lower  long-distance 
rates. 

This  is  true  simply  because  the 
economies  of  rural  service  do  not 
match  those  of  densely  populated 
areas.  Similarly,  small  cities  and  rural 
areas  probably  would  not  benefit  fully 
from  competition  in  the  long-distance 
business.  They  even  may  experience 
rate  hikes  on  toll  calls,  contrary  to  na- 
tional predictions  of  lowered  rates  as 
the  toll  subsidy  of  local  monopolies  is 
ended. 

This  is  because  toll  prices  depend  on 
volume,  and  the  largest  declines  in 
rates  are  likely  to  occur  along  heavily 
used  routes  between  major  cities. 
Indeed,  perhaps  80  percent  of  all  toll 
calls  travel  between  18  major  cities. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Michi- 
gan Public  Service  Commission  has 
testified  before  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  Justice,  and  Agriculture, 
the  Commission's  access-charge  frame- 
work was  not  necessary  to  solve  the 
bypass  problem.  Most  small  telephone 
companies  serve  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas  that  will  never  be  threat- 
ened by  residential  or  commercial 
bypass  of  the  existing  system.  For  the 
more  than  1,400  rural  telephone  com- 
panies in  our  country,  the  problem  of 
bypass,  and  hence  the  need  for  the 
Commission's  shift  of  revenue  from 
carrier  to  end  user  is  just  not  neces- 
sary. 

As  for  the  impact  upon  my  State, 
Nebraska,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  Commissioner  Eric 
Rasmussen  of  the  Nebraska  Public 
Service  Commission.  Commissioner 
Rasmussen  demolishes  once  and  for 
all  the  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission's argument  that  its  plan  is 
merely  a  restructuring  and  not  a  rate 
increase.  The  basic  reason  is  simply 


that  reductions  in  interstate  toll  rates 
are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  available 
because  rural  areas  do  not  use  long- 
distance telephones  that  much— cer- 
tainly not  in  sufficient  volume  to 
offset  the  almost  inevitable  upward 
leaps  of  the  cost  of  local  service. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  restate  my  posi- 
tion that  we  must  not  abandon  the 
concept  of  providing  a  truly  universal 
telephone  service  linking  almost  every 
household  and  business  in  this  coun- 
try. I  say  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  access  plan  with 
its  rigid  cost-based  prices  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  goal  of  universal 
service. 

I  hold  that  we  must  at  least  defer 
the  implementation  of  this  ruling  for  1 
year  to  give  Congress  a  more  reasona- 
ble time  to  consider  comprehensive 
legislation  to  address  the  consequences 
of  the  divestiture  of  AT&T. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following: 

How  rural  telephone  rates  would  be  af- 
fected if  the  FCC  access  charge  plan  had 
been  in  effect  in  1981. 

The  first  column  shows  telephone  conipa- 
ny  revenue  requests  granted  by  state  utility 
boards  or  pending  before  those  boards  since 
January  1.  1983.  The  second  column  ILsts 
current  basic  residential  rate  in  each  state's 
largest  city.  The  third  column  shows  what 
rural  telephone  rates  would  have  been  in 
1981  if  the  FCC  access-charge  plan  had  been 
in  effect.  This  final  column  is  based  on 
actual  1981  telephone  company  revenues. 
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Nebraska  Public  Service  Commission. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  ApHl  19,  1983. 
Congresswoman  Virginia  Smith. 
Third  Diatnct, 
Raybum  House  Building,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Smith:  As  you  are 
aware  numerous  and  major  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  these  changes  on  the  provision  of 
telephone  service  In  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Today  1  feel  the  goal  of  the  1934  Conununi- 
cations Act.  to  make  telephone  service  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  reasonable  charges,  has  been  met  by  the 
industry  through  regvilation.  However.  I  am 
concerned  that  many  of  the  recent  regula- 
tory decisions  made  at  the  federal  level  may 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the  current 
universality  of  telephone  service. 

During  the  past  year,  the  FCC  has  issued 
several  orders  which  will  result  in  dramatic 
increases  in  the  cost  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice. On  December  22.  1982.  the  FCC  adopted 
its  third  report  and  order  regarding  access 
charges  (CC  Docket  No.  78-72.  Phase  I), 
which  mandates  an  average  $4  flat  fee  per 
local  line  per  month  for  access  to  the  inter- 
state network.  This  order  will  become  effec- 
tive January  1.  1984  and  contains  provisions 
to  escalate  this  flat  fee  over  a  period  of  five 
years  to  a  level  which  may  recover  up  to  $7 
per  month  per  customer  for  access  to  the 
interstate  network.  In  light  of  the  FCC's  de- 
cisions on  interstate  access  charges,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  Commission  will  be  forced 
to  consider  implementation  of  intrastate 
access  charges  to  replace  revenues  lost  with 
the  end  of  the  toll  separations  and  settle- 
ments process.  Small  telephone  companies 
typically  derive  over  half  of  their  overall 
revenue  from  these  toll  separations,  thus, 
when  this  process  ends,  at  the  end  of  1983, 
this  revenue  will  be  recovered  in  ways  which 
will  increase  the  cost  of  basic  telephone 
service.  Therefore,  all  basic  service  custom- 
ers will  see  the  addition  of  an  average  of  $8 
In  intrastate  and  Interstate  access  charges 
to  their  bill  they  must  pay  merely  to  have 
local,  basic  telephone  service.  These  charges 
will  be  assessed  even  if  the  customer  makes 
no  toll  calls  in  a  given  month. 

The  PCC  also  issued  an  order  in  CC 
Docket  No.  79-105.  on  December  22.  1982. 
which  in  effect  adopted  revised  depreciation 
methodologies  on  intrastate  and  local  plant 
of  telephone  companies  and  purported  to 
preempt  the  state  regulatory  jurisdiction  in 
this  area.  In  other  words,  the  FCC  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  can  force  states  to 
adopt  FCC-approved  depreciation  rates  and 
methodologies  for  exchange  and  intrastate 
plant.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  recov- 
ery of  depreciation  reserve  deficiencies  over 
the  expected  remaining  life  of  the  embed- 
ded plant  and  the  adoption  of  equal  life 
group  depreciation  on  new  plant  will  cost 
the  average  local  ratepayer  $2  per  month. 

I  recognize  that  each  change  taking  place 
in  the  communications  industry,  when 
taken  by  itself,  is  designed  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose.  However,  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  Individual  problems,  the  national 
policy  making  entities  have  failed  to  view 


the  effects  of  their  decisions  in  a  larger  per- 
spective. The  effect  of  the  AT&T  divesti- 
ture including  the  end  of  toll  separations 
and  settlements  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
1983,  the  FCC's  preemption  of  state  author- 
ity on  depreciation  and  accounting  matters, 
and  the  FCC's  prescription  of  interstate 
access  charges  will  be  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  rate  which  local  subscribers  must 
pay  for  basic  telephone  service. 

The  problems  which  these  decisions,  par- 
ticularly the  FCC's  decision  on  access 
charges,  pose  for  telephone  users  in  Nebras- 
ka is  complicated  by  the  many  independent 
telephone  companies  present  within  the 
state.  I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
effects  these  changes  will  have  on  the  local 
service  rates  charged  by  these  small  tele- 
phone companies  In  Nebraska.  To  empha- 
size the  magnitude  of  the  access  charge 
problem,  1  again  point  out  small  telephone 
companies  currently  receive  over  half  of 
their  revenues  from  the  toll  separations  and 
settlements  process  in  effect  today  which 
will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  1983. 
These  companies  will  be  forced  to  recover 
this  revenue  from  the  local  ratepayers 
through  the  FCC's  prescription  of  Interstate 
access  charges  plus  a  charge  for  intrastate 
access.  Estimates  show  that  the  costs  for 
intrastate  access,  while  varying  substantial- 
ly between  companies,  will  average  no  less 
than  the  costs  of  interstate  access.  There- 
fore $4  must  be  added  to  the  customer's  bill 
if  the  Commission  decides  that  an  Intrastate 
access  charge  is  appropriate,  resulting  in  an 
Immediate  Increase  averaging  at  least  $8  per 
month.  Given  prevailing  local  exchange 
rates  in  Nebraska,  this  means  that  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  telephone  bill  for  the  average 
Nebraska  subscriber  will  Increase  at  least  75 
percent,  and  in  some  locations  over  20  per- 
cent, in  1984.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  local 
costs  are  currently  recovered  from  toll  set- 
tlements, the  $8  access  charge  will  not  be 
adequate  In  most  cases  to  make  up  the  lost 
revenue  resulting  In  additional  local  rate  in- 
creases. 

It  Is  difficult  enough  for  me  to  explain  to 
telephone  subscribers  in  Nebraska  the  need 
for  any  increase  in  telephone  rates.  Howev- 
er, when  subscribers  are  faced  with  In- 
creases of  this  magnitude,  which  are  re- 
quired largely  by  federal  policy,  I  find  the 
explanation  virtually  impossible.  These 
drastic  increases  will  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  telephone 
service,  thereby  increasing  the  share  of 
fixed  costs  which  must  be  borne  by  the  re- 
maining users  resulting  in  further  rate  In- 
creases. 

The  FCC  stated  that:  "The  Implementa- 
tion of  access  charges  is  not  a  rate  increase, 
it  is  a  rate  restructure.  Increases  in  access 
charges  will  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by 
reductions  In  per  message  Interstate  toll 
charges."  I  believe  that  this  statement  by 
the  FCC  exemplifies  the  Inadequate  consid- 
eration given  to  the  effects  of  their  decision 
on  rural  telephone  subscribers.  To  tell  these 
users  that  their  rates  have  not  been  In- 
creased, but  merely  "restructured",  when 
those  subscribers  must  pay  an  additional  $8 
per  month  for  obtaining  basic  telephone 
service,  makes  little  sense.  Currently  the 
combined  interstate  and  intrastate  access 
are  In  the  $9  to  $11  range  per  residential 
customer  and  these  costs  will  increase  In  the 
future  resulting  in  further  substantial  rate 
increases. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  plan  to  require  either 
AT&T  or  any  other  interexchange  carriers 
to  reduce  rates  such  that  there  Is  no  net  In- 
crease in  revenues  to  the  interexchange  car- 


rier. Unless  interstate  toll  rate  reductions 
are  ordered,  there  is  simply  no  truth  to  the 
FCC's  statement  that  the  implementation 
of  access  charges  is  not  a  rate  increase.  In 
fact,  even  if  reduced  Interexchange  rates  do 
come  about,  they  carmot  be  expected  to 
help  the  rural  telephone  subscriber.  It  Is 
difficult  to  determine  the  break  even  point 
without  knowing  what  reductions,  If  any.  In 
toll  rates  might  occur,  however,  two  Impor- 
tant facts  are  nearly  indisputable.  First, 
most  rural  telephone  subscribers  cannot  be 
expected  to  regularly  reach  the  break  even 
point.  Even  at  the  lowest  possible  average 
Interstate  access  charge  of  $4  per  month,  as- 
suming a  20  percent  decrease  in  Interstate 
toll  rates,  the  local  subscriber  would  need  to 
make  $20  worth  of  interstate  toll  calls  per 
month  in  order  to  break  even  under  the 
FCC's  access  plan.  This  is  an  Interstate  toll 
usage  level  higher  than  that  reached  by 
most  residential  telephone  subscribers. 

Any  reductions  in  Interstate  toll  rates  that 
may  take  place  are  not  likely  to  be  over 
routes  used  frequently  by  telephone  sub- 
scribers in  Nebraska.  Reductions  by  Interex- 
change carriers  can  be  expected  over  routes 
which  are  most  competitive,  and  not  over 
routes  used  by  subscribers  In  less  populated 
areas.  Obviously  the  FCC's  prescription  of 
access  charges  will  result  In  higher  charges 
for  toll  service  in  rural  areas  such  as  Ne- 
braska, while  more  densely  populated  areas 
of  the  country  served  by  numerous  interex- 
change carriers  will  have  lower  toll  rates. 

The  FCC's  actions  have  been  prompted  by 
the  perceived  problem  of  "bypass",  however, 
the  solution  will  not  aid  Nebraska  in  this 
regard.  In  Nebraska,  usage  will  be  low  and 
the  cost  of  providing  access  high,  driving 
the  access  charge  up.  This  situation  would 
seem  to  further  push  the  user  toward 
bypass  of  the  local  network  due  to  the  ever 
Increasing  access  charges. 

"Bypass"  is  a  problem  largely  non-existent 
in  Nebraska  today,  however,  fear  of  this 
problem  prompted  the  FCC  to  formulate  a 
system  of  access  charges  which  will  benefit 
primarily  two  consumer  groups.  Obviously, 
large  users  of  interstate  t«ll  services  on  com- 
petitive routes  win  benefit  because  de- 
creased toll  rates  will  likely  offset  the  access 
charges  which  these  subscribers  must  pay. 
The  other  real  winners  In  this  game  are  the 
interexchange  carriers  who  will  benefit  be- 
cause billions  of  dollars  currently  paid  out 
through  the  separations  process  will  simply 
be  retained  by  them.  The  real  loser  under 
this  system  Is  the  telephone  customer  In  a 
low  density  rural  area,  like  Nebraska,  who 
will  be  faced  with  ever  Increasing  costs  for 
access  to  a  network  which  provides  essen- 
tially the  same  service  he  receives  today. 

I  applaud  the  attempts  of  Congress  to 
focus  attention  on  the  serious  problem  of 
maintaining  universal  service  through  the 
Oversight  Hearing  on  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Costs  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  The  nation  needs  to 
have  someone  at  the  federal  level  to  address 
the  problems  and  to  find  solutions.  Congress 
Is  the  appropriate  body  to  pull  together  the 
pieces  and  evaluate  the  national  economic 
impact  on  consumers. 

The  need  for  federal  action  to  preserve 
universal  service  is  parmount.  I  can  see 
severe  and  potentially  irreparable  problems 
facing  us  in  the  immediate  future.  Ratepay- 
ers in  every  state  in  the  country  will  be  af- 
fected. We  need  a  safety  net  for  this  highly 
turbulent  transition  period  facing  us  In  the 
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Eric  Rasmtjssen, 
CommissioneT.  Fourth  Districts 


D  1830 


qPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognU  ed  for  5  minutes. 

N  ELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
to  official  business  on  Thurs- 
29.  and  Friday.  Sep- 
JO.  I  missed  three  votes. 
Tljursday.  September  29.  if  I  had 
nt.  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
rollc^ll  No.  368,  a  substitute  for  the 
which   would   retain   the 
Commet-ce   Department   law   enforce- 
ajithority  contained  in  the  bill, 
a  warrant  and  I  would 
voted  "no"  on  roUcall  No. 
.,_.  would  strike  provisions  al- 
or  the  Commerce  Department 
enft)rcement  authority. 

.  September  30,  if  I  had 

„  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 

rolldall  No.  371,  which  was  the  rule 

conjider   the   Justice   Department 


Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  VucANOviCH  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 

5. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 

today. 
Mr.    McCoLLUM.    for    60    minutes, 

today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MuRTHA,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsui,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  for  40  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  on  October  4. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  on  October  5. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
6. 


req  uirmg 
also 
liich 


F  riday. 
pr  esent. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
u^ianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
granted  to: 
Martin  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today,  on  ac- 
personal  matters. 


v^as  I 


of 


cf; 


Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Britt. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr,  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Swift  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 


SPE  CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  manimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  Hotise.  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest (if  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
includi  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ]  IiLLis.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    JETHtmE,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,328.25. 

Mr.  Coyne,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
BoRSKi  today  on  Casimir  Pulaski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bethune  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  No.  15- 
72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 

S.  1148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Assini- 
boine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indians 
Community.  Montana,  and  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Community. 
Montana,  in  docket  No.  10-81L  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1465.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  StreeU,  La- 
fayette, Ind..  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building"; 

S.  1724.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Crucei  N.  Mex..  as  the 
"Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  B-.  llding";  and 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory  authorization  under  war  powert. 
resolution  for  continued  U.S.  particip  iMor. 
in  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  (IN- 
ADVERTENTLY OMITTED 
FROM  THE  RECORD  OF  OCTO- 
BER 3,  1983) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  on  Friday.  September  30. 
1983: 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 2.  1983.  through  October  8.  as  "National 
Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983"; 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14.  1983. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  October  5,  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1945.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-115);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  decision 
to  convert  to  contractor  performance  the 
commissary  store  operation  at  Yuma  Prov- 
ing Ground.  Ariz.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  administrative  telephone  service  func- 
tion at  the  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk. 
Va..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  the  Public 
Law  96-342;  t«  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  1982 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-597;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, CJeneral  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 207(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  change  the  criteria  therein  so 
that  the  provisions  of  section  207  shall  not 
apply  to  disposals  of  surplus  real  property 
having  an  estimated  fair  market  value  less 
than  $1,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources, transmitting  copy  of  an  application 
by  Douglas  County,  Oreg.,  for  a  loan  and 
grant  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  that  act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ajid 
Insular  Affairs. 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Minerals  Management  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  refund  of  excess  roy- 
alty payments  toUling  $4,048,999.54  to 
Kerr-McGee  Corp..  Shell  OU  Co..  Pogo  Pro- 
ducing Co..  Cities  Service  Co..  and  ODECO 
Oil  &  Gas  Co..  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  transmitting  reports 


by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Education.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Justice  on  the 
impact  on  the  Virgin  Islands  of  adjusting 
the  status  of  certain  nonimmigrants,  pursu- 
ant to  section  4  of  Public  Law  97-271;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commis"!ion.  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  noiunarket  economy  coun- 
tries during  April-June  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  Public  Law  93-618;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  weapons  systems  overview:  a  sum- 
mary of  recent  GAO  reports,  observations, 
and  recommendations  on  major  weapon  sys 
tems  (GAO/NSIAD-83-7;  September  30. 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
status  report  on  the  conversion  to  automat- 
ed mail  processing  and  nine-digit  ZIP  code 
(GAO/GGD-83-84;  September  28,  1983); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Goverrunent 
Operations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  329.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2968.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  in- 
telligence conununity  staff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-400).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  330.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3324.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  grants  to  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  and  for  certain  law-re- 
lated education  programs  (Rept.  No.  98- 
401).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  331.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  3958.  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  water  resource  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-402).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  332.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R. 
3959.  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-403).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  4068.  A  bill  to  extend  the  aa:nnrities 
under  the   Export   Administration    Act  of 
1979  until  October  28.  1983;  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  4069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  im- 
proved program  for  feed  grains;  to  rhf>  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  4070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    require    that 
income  tax  returns  include  space  designated 
for  the  taxpayer  to  specify  the  amount  of 
any  cash  contribution  such  taxpayer  wishes 
to  make  to  the  Federal  Government  for  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  and  to  establLsh  a 
trust  fund  with  amounts  contributed  by  tax- 
payers for  reduction  of  the  public  debt:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DELLUMS  (by  request): 
H.R.  4071.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  use  of  reso 
lutions  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mab- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.   Glickman. 
and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington): 
H.R.  4072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  im- 
proved program  for  wheat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  4073  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  4074    A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment   oi    Durist    literature    regarding 
Canada,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  4075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195 1  to  exempt  from  tax- 
ation corporations  which  acquire  and 
manage  real  property  for  certain  other 
exempt  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  4076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
medical    benefits    and    post   and    base    ex- 
change and  commissary  store  privileges  to 
certain  former  spouses  of  certain  members 
or  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  4077.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  information   on  physician  assign- 
ment practices  under  the  medicare  program; 
jointly,   to  the   Committees  on   Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Duncam. 
Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr   Hance.  Mrs   Kehnel 
ly.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
FuocJA,   Mr.   Ldjan.   Mr.   Fish,   Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mrs.  Schmh- 
DER.  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
H.R.  4078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period 
for    qualifying    certain    property    for    the 
energy  tax  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  appointment  of  Samuel  Curtis  Johnson 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Beard  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  t«  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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J.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
of  California,  relative  to  the  con- 
to  the  Committee  on  Por- 


j.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
of  California,  relative  to  automa- 
le  Employment  Development  lie- 
unemployment    insurance    pro- 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


.,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
of  California,  relative  to  exports: 
imittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
).  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
of  California,  relative  to  sewage 
plants;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
Works  and  Transportation   and 

Affairs.  

Ms.   SNOWE:   Memorial   of   the 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
of  Baha'is  in  Iran;  to  the  Com- 
Foreign  Affairs. 


AT  OITIONAL  SPONSORS 


clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
e  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
as  follows: 

:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chap- 
jONZalez,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hammeh- 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kolter. 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Nowak. 
;.  Mr  Simon,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
,.  Mr.  Taixon. 

7:  Mr.  Mintta,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Richardson. 

.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Vdcawovich. 
l:  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  McCanb- 
Mr.  Symar. 
I:  Mr.  Dicks  and  Mr.  Parris. 
._i:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Mr.  Walgren. 
:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  iii.  Levitas. 

Mr.  MacK.\y.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 

Loettler.    Mr.    Albosta,    Mr. 

_.  Oakar.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

1133:    Mr.    Yates.    Mr.    Gray.    Mr. 

Florida,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Corrada, 

J,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ottinceh, 

Mr.   Weaver,   Mr.   Olin,   Mr. 

»f  California,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  For 
.  Stokes,  Mr.  Peighah,  Mr.  Rosso, 
ERS.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr 
Florio,  and  Mr.  Gore. 
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H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Wright.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,   Mr.   Eckart,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Scnia. 
Mr.  YouMG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Craig. 
H.R.  2263:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Bosco  and  Mr.  Glickman. 
H.R.  2377:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Rudd. 
H.R.  2483:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.R.  2533:  Mr.  Oxley. 
H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Weaver. 
H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  2991:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  3082:  Mr.  Patterson. 
H.R.     3170:     Mr.     Seiberlirg     and     Mr. 
Matsui. 
H.R.  3188:  Mr.  Vandergripf. 
H.R.  3282:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Neal. 
H.R.  3381:  Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Torres. 
H.R.  3444:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
H.R.   3465:   Mr.   Fazio,  Mr.   Mrazek,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Borski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 
H.R.  3525:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  3635:  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Owens. 
H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  Mr. 
Yathon 

H.R.  3681:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.R.  3745:  Mr.  Bonker. 
H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Hawhcins.  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Evans  of  lUinols,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Neal.  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  3763:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Moody. 
H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3973:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3979:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  and 
Mr.  Pritchard. 
H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Lott. 
H.J.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Clin.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Seiber- 
UNG.  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Ms.  Dakar,  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 
H.J.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Guarini. 
H.J.  Res.  341:  Mr.  CJhandler,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Wal- 


gren, Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Ltjken. 

H.  Con.  Res.  160:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Lago- 
mahsino.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.  Con.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Berman  and  Mr. 
Glickman. 

H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Corco- 
ran. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

245.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rain- 
bow Division  Veterans,  Ellensburg,  Wash., 
relative  to  national  defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

246.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  Tex.,  relative  to  the  Korean  civUian  air- 
liner disaster,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

247.  Also,  petition  of  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  City  Hall.  N.Y..  relative  to  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

248.  Also,  petition  of  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians In  America.  Troy,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Ireland;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Rules. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2867 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—Page 


.  after  line     ,  insert: 


NEW  AND  innovative  TREATMENT 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Permits.— Section  3005  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Permits.— (1)  The  Administrator 
may  Issue  a  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  permit  for  any  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facility  which  proposed  to 
utilize  an  Innovative  and  experimental  haz- 
ardous waste  treatment  technology  or  proc- 
ess for  which  permit  standards  for  such  ex- 
perimental activity  have  not  been  promul- 
gated under  this  subtitle.  Any  such  permit 
shall  Include  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment.  Such  permits— 

"(A)  shall  provide  for  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  as  necessary,  and  for  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  for  not  longer  than  180 
days,  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
treatment  by  the  facility  of  only  those  types 
and  quantities  of  hazardous  waste  which 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  efficacy  and  per- 
formance capabilities  of  the  technology  or 
process  and  the  effects  of  such  technology 
or  process  on  himian  health  and  the  envl- 
'onment,  and 

"(C)  shall  Include  such  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  pro- 


tect human  health  and  the  environment  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  requirements  re- 
garding monitoring,  operation.  Insurance  or 
bonding,  closure,  and  remedial  action),  and 
such  requirements  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  regarding  testing  and  pro- 
viding of  Information  to  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  facility. 
The  Administrator  may  apply  the  criteria 
set  forth  In  this  paragraph  In  establishing 
the  conditions  of  each  permit  without  sepa- 
rate establishment  of  regulations  imple- 
menting such  criteria. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  review 
and  Issuance  of  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  modify  or 
waive  permit  application  and  permit  issu- 
ance requirements  established  in  regula- 
tions under  other  provisions  of  this  section, 
except  that  there  may^  be  no  modification  or 
waiver  of  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 7004(b)(2)  regarding  public  participa- 
tion. 

"(3)  Based  upon  review  of  data  obtained 
from  the  operation  of  a  treatment  facility 
for  which  a  permit  was  issued  under  this 
subsection  (and  based  on  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator), the  Administrator  may— 

"(A)  extend  such  permit  for  one  addition- 
al 180-day  period,  or 

"(B)  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  extend  the  permit  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  as  he  may  determine 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  research,  devel- 
opment, or  demonstration. 
In  granting  such  extensions,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  base  his  decisions  on  a  showing 
by  the  applicant  that  additional  operating 
time  Is  required  to  determine  the  efficacy 
and  performance  characteristics  of  the  inno- 
vative and  experimental  technology  or  proc- 
ess. In  the  case  of  an  extension  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (B),  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  Into  consideration 
public  comments  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  order  an  im- 
mediate termination  of  all  operations  at  the 
facility  at  any  time  he  determines  that  ter- 
mination is  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.". 

COMMUNITY  RELOCATION 

—Page     ,  after  line     ,  Insert: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (23)  of  section  101  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "not 
otherwise  provided  for",  the  phrase  "costs 
of  permanent  relocation  of  residents  where 
It  Is  determined  that  such  permanent  relo- 
cation Is  cost  effective  or  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  health  or  welfare,"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  business  lo- 
cated In  an  area  of  evacuation  or  relocation, 
the  term  may  also  include  the  payment  of 
those  installments  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  business  debt  which  accrue  between  the 
date  of  evacuation  or  temporary  relocation 
and  thirty  days  following  the  date  that  per- 
manent relocation  is  actually  accomplished 
or,  if  permanent  relocation  Is  formally  re- 
jected as  the  appropriate  response,  the  date 
on  which  evacuation  or  temporary  reloca- 
tion ceases.  In  the  the  case  of  an  Individual 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  evacuation 
or  relocation,  It  may  also  Include  the  provi- 
sions of  the  assistance  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 407.  408,  and  409  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974;". 


(b)  Section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
slver  Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  au 
thorlzed  by  section  (b)  of  this  section,"  the 
phrase  "for  permanent  relocation  or". 

H.R.  2968 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  7,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

EXTENSION  OF  IDENTITIES  PROTECTION 

Sec.  204.  Section  606(4)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  426(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'covert  agent'  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee,  or  former  of- 
ficer or  employee,  of  an  Intelligence  agency 
or  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  or  formerly  assigned 
to  duty  with  an  Intelligence  agency— 

"(i)  whose  Identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  Information; 
and 

"(li)  who  is  serving  or  has  served  outside 
the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  Is 
classified  Information,  and 

"(i)  who  resides  and  acts,  or  has  resided 
and  acted,  outside  the  United  States  as  an 
agent  of,  or  Informant  or  source  of  oper- 
ational assistance  to,  an  Intelligence  agency; 
or 

"(li)  who  is  acting  or  has  acted  as  an  agent 
of,  or  informant  to,  the  foreign  counterin- 
telligence or  foreign  counterterrorism  com- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; or 

"(C)  an  Individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  citizen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  Is 
classified  Information  and  who  is  a  present 
or  former  agent  of.  or  a  present  or  former 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to.  an  Intelligence  agency.". 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  parsgraph 
as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  As  soon  as  the  Board  becomes 
aware  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  rail- 
road to  comply  with  paragraph  (1).  the 
Board  shall  issue  a  warning  to  such  railroad 
of  its  potential  liability  under  subpart  graph 
(B). 

"(B)  Any  railroad  failing  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  after  being 
warned  by  the  Board  under  suboaragraph 
(A)  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  In  the 
amount  of  $1,000  for  each  vacancy  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  railroad  has  so  failed  to 
comply.". 


H.R. 3231 


By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646) 
—Page  25.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Imminent."  on  line  16. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646). 
—Page  27,  line  4,  strike  out  "The  first  sen- 
tence of  section"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Section":  and 

Page  27,  line  12.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  last  period,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  and  such  other  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, and  shall  be  implemented  by 
means  of  export  licenses  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

H.R.  3648 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

EMPLOYMENT  VACANCY  FILING 

Sec  214.  Section  704(c)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
797c(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "Vacancy  No- 
tices.—"; and 


H.R.  3958 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  "$103,096,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000.000' . 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  the  period  on  line  21  and 
insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  projects  not  authorized  by  law. '. 


HR.  3959 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
—Page  8.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TIILE  III 

AGRICULTURAL  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  Sectio.-i  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  Is  am.  nded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  dio  following;  "Eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant tor  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
based  upon  production  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  des- 
ignated in  this  section  and  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  failure  to  desig- 
nate a  county  or  counties  for  emergency 
losai  purposes,  except  that  the  applicant 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  losses  were  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  disaster.  The  determinations 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  unless  found  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  on  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tive record,  to  have  been  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law  or  regulations  Issued  in  accordance  with 
law.". 

Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  by  a 
county  office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  an  application  for  a  loan  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961  et 
seq.),  advise  the  applicant  for  such  loan,  in 
writing,  of  approval  of  disapproval  of  the 
application.  Failure  to  advise  an  applicant, 
in  writing,  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
application  within  this  time  period  shall 
constitute  approval  of  the  application. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  finding  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  321(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961(a)).  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1983.  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1984,  that  a  natural  disas- 
ter exists  with  respect  to  farming  and 
ranching  operations  In  an  area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists  ir  such 
area  for  purposes  of — 

(1)  section  813  of  the  Agrlculliiral  Act  of 
1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a).  and 

(2)  section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267). 
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BARTLETT: 
after  line  5.  insert  the  following 


pi  IV 

mirimum 


cists 


RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 

cotistruction    and    operation    of    the 
r  Breeder  Reactor  project  au- 
jy  P»ublic  Law  91-273  as  amended. 
000,  to  be  available  until  expend- 
co^itingent  upon  commitments,  satis- 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  for  utili- 
ate  sector  financial  participation 
of  40  per  centum  of  the  De- 
of  Energy  estimate  of  remaining 
as   reported   to   Congress   on 
1983.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  and   in  consideration 
financial  participation,  the  Secre- 
atlthorized  to  contract  to  (1)  provide 
participants  ownership  interests  in  the 
)roducts.  services  and/or  revenues 
project,  (2)  repay  funds  invested 
{participants  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
Kct,  plus  interest,  tf  the  project 
completed,  not  licensed  for  operation, 
termi  lated  at  any  time.  (3)  insure  reve- 
frofc  the  project  for  the  repayment  of 
(4)  mdemnify  participants  and  the 
against  uninsured  liabilities  with 
)  the  project.  Such  contracts  may 
and  shall  be  enforceable  against 
Unitjed  States  in  accordance  with  their 
in  the  case  of  fraud  by  the  as- 
I^articipation  in  the  project  shall  not 
participant  to   regulation   under 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
monies  received  by  the  Secretary 
heading  may  be  retained  and  ob- 
the  purposes  of  the  project  and 
reinain  available  untU  expended.  Of 
)00, 000.000    appropriated    by    this 
up  to  $270,000,000  may  be  obligat- 
fiscal     year     1984.     of    which 
00(1000  may  be  obligated  notwitlistand- 
jther  provision  of  this  heading;  and 


up  to  the  following  amounts  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  the  following  fiscal  years: 
$285,000,000  during  1985:  $290,000,000 
during  1986;  $290,000,000  during  1987; 
$185,000,000  during  1988;  $75,000,000  during 
1989;  $105,000,000  during  1990  and  beyond: 
Provided.  That  at  least  $90  million  of  the 
total  funds  available  shall  be  used  for  nego- 
tiating or  otherwise  letting  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts to  minority  business  enterprises. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
—On  page  8.  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

Funds  appropriated  in  the  Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1983  (Public 
Law  97-377)  for  "Special  Programs"  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1984: 
Provided,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  said  Act.  $28,765,000  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  programs  and  projects 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  priorities 
and  procedures,  including  the  National  Dif- 
fusion Network,  and  Law  Related  Educa- 
tion, authorized  under  subchapter  D  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act:  $24,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  to  state  education  agencies  and  de- 
segregation assistance  centers  authorized 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  $19,440,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under  the 
Follow  Through  Act;  $5,760,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  the  activities  au- 
thorized under  Title  IX,  Part  C  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
$1,920,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out  the  activities  authorized  under  section 

1524  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978; 
and  $960,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out  the  activities  authorized  under  section 

1525  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Department  of 
Education  Is  directed  to  obligate  these  funds 
Immediately  for  the  purposes  specified 
herein. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
—Page  5.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  Project  or,  except  to  the  extent 
specifically  authorized  in  legislation  hereaf- 
ter enacted,  for  the  Implementation  of  an 
alternative  financing  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  such  Project.". 
—Page  6,  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

Sec.  104.  "No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  continuation  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  or,  except  to 
the  extent  specifically  authorized  In  legisla- 
tion hereafter  enacted,  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  an  alternative  financing  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  such  Project. '. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
—Page  8.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  or  resolution  may  be 
used  until  May  15.  1984  to  repeal,  amend,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 73.658(j)(lKl)  of  title  47.  Code  of  Feder- 
al Regulations  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Syndication  Rule";  23  F.C.C.  2d  382);  sec- 
tion 73.658(j)(l)(ii)  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Financial  Interest  Rule";  23  F.C.C.  2d  382); 
and  section  73.658(k)  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Prime  Time  Access  Rule";  23  F.C.C.  2d 
382). 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Fedeal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  modify  the  provisions  or  applica- 
bility of  any  rule  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  network  which  has 
fewer  than  150  television  licensees  affiliated 
with  such  network  and  such  licensees  carry 
not  more  than  25  hours  per  week  of  pro- 
gramming from  the  Inter-connected  pro- 
gram service  offered  by  such  network  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution. As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•network"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
In  section  73.658(j)(4)  of  title  47,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (as  In  effect  August  1. 
1983). 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
—Page  7.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  V— DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 
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Special  Institutions 

NATIONAL  technical  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Nation- 
al Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf," 
$1,700,000. 

GALLAUDBT  COLLEGE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Gallaudet 
College.  $3,590,000. 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
—Page  8,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  III 

AGRICULTURAL  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
based  upon  production  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  des- 
ignated In  this  section  and  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  failure  to  desig- 
nate a  county  or  counties  for  emergency 
loan  purposes,  except  that  the  applicant 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  losses  were  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  disaster.  The  determinations 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  unless  found  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  on  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tive record,  to  have  been  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law  or  regulations  Issued  In  accordance  with 
l&w." 

Sec  302.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  by  a 
county  office  of  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration of  an  application  for  a  loan  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961  et 
seq.).  advise  the  applicant  for  such  loan.  In 
writing,  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
application.  Failure  to  advise  an  applicant. 
In  writing,  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
application  within  this  time  period  shall 
constitute  approval  of  the  application. 

Sec  303.  (a)  Any  finding  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  321(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961(a)),  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1. 1983.  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1984,  that  a  natural  disas- 
ter exists  with  respect  to  farming  and 
ranching  operations  In  an  area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists  in  such 
urea  for  purposes  of — 

(1>  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a),  and 


(2)  section  1105  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ex- 
ercise his  authority— 

( 1 ) under— 

(A)  section  913  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a),  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  specified  in  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  such  section,  to  sell  grain  at  a  price  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  current  basic 
county  loan  rate  for  such  grain  in  effect 


under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or  a 
comparable  price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
basic  county  loan  rate),  or 

(B)  section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267)  to  provide 
assistance,  or 

(2)  in  accordance  with  both  subparagraph 
(A)  and  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  sell  grain  and  provide  assistance, 
to  eligible   farmers  and   ranchers  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  foundation 


herds  of  livestock  and  poultry  (Including 
their  offspring)  until  September  30,  1984,  or 
such  earlier  date  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  emergency  no  longer  exists. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "eligible  farmers  and  ranchers"  means 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive loans  under  section  321  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1961). 
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WnJ  Y  BRANDT  TESTIFIES  ON 
INF 


H^N.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  Tta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 


MARKEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

^.     29,     1983.     former    West 

~.  Chancellor  WiUy  Brandt  tes- 

^efore  a  special  forum  I  chaired 

INF  negotiations  in  Geneva 

proposed  U.S.  deployment  of 

II     and     ground-launched 

nissiles  in  Europe. 

forum  was  one  of  a  series  of 

5.       „. meetings  being  held  on 

Eiromissile  question.  On  Septem- 

1983.  a  distinguished  group  of 

An  parliamentarians,   who   are 

concerned  about  the  planned 

also  testified  at  a  public 
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Brandt  is  one  of  the  pre- 

.  statesmen  of  Europe.  He  was 

of  West  Berlin  from   1957  to 

_.„  was  Chancellor  from  1969  to 

Vnd  in  1971,  Chancellor  Brandt 

.  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 

efforts  on  behalf  of  East- 

( Ifetente. 

mend  Chancellor  Brandt  s  tes- 

to  my  colleagues.  He  has  had 

years  of  experience  in  dealing 

_ie  Soviets.  His  testimony  reveals 

;he   proposed   Pershing   II   and 

l-launched.    cruise    missile    de- 

will  bring  Europe  and  the 

I   the  world  less,  not  more,  securi- 


testimony  follows: 
i^iLLiE  Brandt  Testifies  on  INF 
negotiations    between    the    United 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  of  crucial 
.^  to  us.  In  Europe,  East  and  West 
^  each  other  at  arms  length— they 
separated  by  mountains,  deserts  or 
there  is  just  a  fence  of  ugly  walls 
birbed  wire. 

it  is  such  a  tiny  area,  although  dense- 

,,  ulated:  one  tends  to  forget  that  my 

c  )untry  is  just  the  size  of  Oregon  but 

imost  60  million  inhabitants.  And  on 

s  ides  of  the  demarcation  line  one  finds 

I  er  concentration  of  nuclear  warheads 

I  nywhere  else  on  this  globe.  Nobody  in 

wants  a  new  arms  race  and  this  cer- 

is  not  a  Party  issue. 

on  behalf  of  my  political  friends  per- 

I    state    with    more    emphasis    than 

.  that  we  do  not  want  the  existing  situ- 

to  become  more  tense,  we  do  not  want 

,    )ne  simply  capitulates  in  the  face  of 

d  ivlng  forces  of  the  arms  race.  It  must 

3  isible,  we  believe,  that  political  leaders 

^ntrol  of  this  course  of  events. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  succeed  by 
.d  of  this  year.  If  they  do  not  manage 
so  they  should  continue  to  negotiate 
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rather  than  to  enter  into  an  operation 
which  certainly  will  be  followed  by  another 
round  of  Eastern  deployment.  One  does  not 
have  to  deploy  new  missiles  simply  because 
deadlines  and  schedules  had  been  fixed  four 
years  ago— under  assumptions  which  at 
least  partially  turned  out  to  be  dubious. 

I  believe  that  political  rationality  must 
not  fall  victim  to  fixed  schedules.  And  obvi- 
ously it  would  be  rational  to  postpone  de- 
ployment if  it  turned  out  that  there  has  just 
not  been  enough  time  for  seriou.'.  negotia- 
tions. But  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  politi- 
cal will  is  even  more  important  than  the 
time-table.  . 

It  U  true  to  say  that  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  to  a  certain  degree  is  being  blocked 
by  the  existence  of  British  and  French  nu- 
clear weapons— which  of  course  belong  to 
the  West  and  not  to  the  moon— then  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  reaching  a  solution: 
either  one  abolishes  them,  which  I  am  not 
proposing— but  for  this  there  are  no  pros- 
pects at  present— or  one  finds  ways  of  ensur- 
ing that  they  do  not  pose  an  obstacle  for 
agreements  between  the  US  and  the  USSR. 
Merging  the  two  sets  of  negotiations,  INF 
and  START-as  demanded  in  the  Freeze- 
Resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—or at  least  coordinating  them  ef- 
fectively appeals  to  me  as  utterly  plausible. 
And  I  think  this  also  might  be  acceptable  to 
our  French  and  British  friends.  German 
Social  Democrats  in  general  agree  with  this 
proposal  for  the  following  reasons. 

Merging  or  effectively  coordinating  INF 
and  START  can  avoid  a  situation  where  lim- 
itations in  one  area  are  blocked  or  bypassed 
by  adding  new  arms  in  the  other  area; 

Merging  negotiations  might  allow  to  deal 
with  mutual  threats  within  one  general  con- 
text; and  the  necessary  consideration  of  the 
nuclear  systems  of  third  states  would  be  fa- 
cilitated; 

Merging  INF  and  START  also  would 
accord  with  the  substantive  content  of 
NATO's  dual-track  decision,  namely  that  ne- 
gotiations on  medium-range  systems  should 
take  place   within  the  framework  of  SALT 

III'. 

Now  I  have  heard  people  say— even  before 
my  stay  here  in  the  United  States-that  we 
in  Germany  had  asked  for  the  missiles  in 
the  first  place  and  that  our  present  Chan- 
cellor still  very  much  wants  them.  And  that 
we  must  not  forget  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  SS  20s. 

Let  me  take  the  last  point  first:  The 
Soviet  build-up  of  SS  20s  certainly  must  be 
brought  down.  And  my  reading  of  recent 
Soviet  statements  is  that  they  admit  having 
gone  far  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable. I  have  told  them  that  it  would  be 
not  only  reasonable,  but  even  wise,  if  they 
made  a  beginning  exercise  of  unilateral  re- 
duction. 

My  own  experience  tells  me  that  when 
dealing  with  Soviet  Leaders,  who  by  the  way 
have  human  reactions  too.  you  need  firm- 
ness combined  with  readiness  to  cooperate 
and  respect  for  the  prestige  of  that  other 
super  power.  In  my  judgement  these  points 
of  orientation  were  already  observed  by 
presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  over  20 
years  ago. 


As  far  as  the  Federal  Chancellor  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  on  his 
behalf.  But  I  believe  one  should  not  exag- 
gerate his  enthusiasm.  Apart  from  that  it  is 
correct:  we  Social  Democrats  supported  the 
dual-track  decision  in  1979. 

I  gave  my  personal  support— because  I 
supported  Chancellor  ScKnidt  and  because 
we  saw  it  as  a  chance  of  getting  the  arms 
race  in  Europe  under  control. 

Immediately  before  we  took  our  decision 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  concluded  SALT  II, 
the  agreement  to  limit  Intercontinental 
Weapons.  Our  support  for  the  dual-track  de- 
cision was  also  to  prevent  the  SALT  II 
agreement  from  being  undercut  by  an  arms 
build-up  in  the  medium-  and  short-range 
weapons  sector.  That  was  Helmut  Schmidts 
worry,  that  was  my  worry,  too.  In  addition 
to  this  we  supported  the  NATO  decision  be- 
cause it  allowed  time  for  negotiations— we 
thought  our  side  should  not  immediately 
react  with  armament  measures. 

At  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
that  opportunities  were  going  to  be  lost  and 
that  precious  time  would  be  wasted— not  for 
the  development  of  missiles,  but  for  negotia- 
tions. 

For  us  in  the  SPD  the  dual-track  decision 
was  also  acceptable  because  we  could  at- 
trijute  it  to  the  work  and  influence  of  our 
T'pderal  Chancellor  and  our  responsible 
Ministers  that  NATO  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing principles  (Communique  of  12  December 
1979): 

The  decision  was  intended  to  "promote 
the  process  of  detente"; 

The  decision  stipulated  that  arms  control 
was  "to  promote  stability  in  Europe", 
namely  'on  the  basis  of  what  had  been 
achieve  through  SALT  II"  and  "within  the 
framework  of  SALT  III". 

The  decision  did  not  involve  an  isolated 
regional  balance  since  this  harbored  the 
danger  of  a  decoupling  from  the  United 
States  and  her  central  strategic  deterrence. 
At  the  center  really  was  the  limitation  of 
the  additional  threat  from  Soviet  SS  20s 
which  had  been  increasing  since  1976. 

Let  me  add  this  point:  When  we  adopted 
the  dual-track  decision.  Western  Europe 
had  already  lived  for  more  than  20  years  m 
the  shadow  of  about  600  nuclear  warheads 
mounted  on  Soviet  medium-range  missiles. 
NATO  had  until  then  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary and  meaningful  to  counter  this  with 
additional  arms  in  this  specific  area.  The 
dual-track  decision  only  concerned  the  in- 
crease on  the  Soviet  side,  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional warheads  which  had  been,  and  were 
still  being,  mounted  on  the  SS  20s. 

In  formulating  their  resolutions  the 
German  Social  Democrats  took  this  objec- 
tive of  the  dual-track  decision  very  serious- 
ly And  we  clearly  defined  as  the  aim  of  ne- 
gotiations that  the  USSR  must  reverse  the 
threatening  build-up  since  1976  in  order  to 
render  superfluous  the  deployment  of  addi- 
tional American  systems  in  Western  Europe. 
That  was  our  zero-option  in  1979  to  which 
we  had  committed  ourselves.  And  that  has 
remained  our  zero-option  ever  since. 

In  other  words:  We  have  never  changed 
our   position   concerning   the   above   men- 


tioned components  of  the  dual-track  deci- 
sion. 

Therefore,  our  present  discussion  about 
the  dual-track  decision- almost  as  serious  as 
your  quarrels  In  certain  areas  of  security- 
have  a  different  origin:  We  had  to  realize 
that  there  has  occured  a  complete  change  in 
the  political  environment  and  In  conditions 
and  assumptions  on  which  our  original  deci- 
sion had  been  based. 

(a)  Instead  of  a  ratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
and  envisaged  follow-up  agreement  we  have 
a  continuation  of  the  arms  race  at  every 
conceivable  level. 

(b)  Our  American  friends  found  it  neces- 
sary to  opt  for  the  complete  modernization 
of  their  strategic  weapons. 

(c)  The  production  of  neutron  weapons 
has  been  resumed— which  many  of  us  in 
Europe  noted  with  concern. 

(d)  Now  even  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  has  been  decided. 

Similar  efforts  are  noticeable  on  the 
Soviet  side.  And  nobody  should  try  to  give 
me  lessons  about  Russian  stubbornness  and 
the  over-developed  Soviet  security-complex. 

Now,  on  our  side,  arms  control,  worries 
about  stability  and  the  willingness  to  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  successful  results  in 
negotiations— all  this  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  public  announcement  of  doctrines 
based  on  the  option  of  a  "limited"  or  "pro- 
tracted" nuclear  war. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  confrontation  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  my  view,  to  conclude  any 
agreement  on  detente  in  the  military  field. 

It  was  recently  mentioned  that  I  had  had 
reservations  from  the  very  beginning  re- 
garding our  support  for  NATO's  dual-track 
decision.  That  did  not  prevent  me  from  sup- 
porting my  successor  in  the  chancellorship. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  events  vindicated  my 
feelings  of  scepticism. 

The  dual-track  decision  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  for  the  following  four 
years  East-West  relations  would  remain 
more  or  less  the  same  as  they  were  in  1979. 
Today,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent how  profoundly  international  condi- 
tions have  changes.  However,  attractive  the 
dual-track  decision  appeared  in  1979  as  a 
•time-table  for  arms  control',  it  has  in  fact 
been  impossible  to  anticipate  the  change 
which  happened  since.  For  that  reason,  I 
rather  favour  delaying  the  deployment  of 
the  missiles  if  no  agreement  becomes  possi- 
ble by  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  really  believe  that  part  of  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  at  the  UN  earlier  this 
week,  also  speaks  in  favour  of  flexible  time- 
limits.  Because  if  you  include  Forward 
Based  systems  and  especially  planes— and  I 
think  this  a  constructive  approach— then 
you  face  new  problems  of  verification  which 
probably  can  not  be  settled  within  the  next 
few  weeks  to  come.  But  I  still  would  very 
much  prefer  if  a  bilateral  agreement  could 
be  reached  during  the  weeks  ahead  of  us. 

The  armament  part  of  the  dual-track  deci- 
sion was  to  achieve  two  things:  first,  to 
bring  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table; 
and  second,  to  exert  pressure  and  create  an 
incentive  for  them  to  reach  a  positive  result 
at  the  negotiations. 

To  a  certain  degree  this  already  worked: 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  negotiations 
and  had  later  moved  away  from  some  of  its 
starting  positions. 

The  Soviets  even  went  as  far  as  making  an 
offer  to  scrap  a  significant  number  of  their 
SS  20s.  In  other  words,  the  pressure  has  led 
to  results.  Recently  the  Soviets  even  de- 
clared to  be  as  ready  for  a  total  Freeze  as 
for  reductions  and  destroying  of  their  SS 
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20s.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  this  was  not 
offered  in  Geneva  but  by  statements  vis-a- 
vis Europeans  partners.  We  should  try  to 
force  the  Soviets  to  stick  to  the  proposals 
they  made.  Reflecting  this  context  I  have 
personally  made  a  proposal  which  could 
tEike  into  consideration  both,  Soviet  reduc- 
tions and  a  halt  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  it  could  take  into  account  certain  verifi- 
cation problems: 

(a)  The  two  nuclear  superpowers  USA  and 
USSR  jointly  declare  that,  each  of  them 
from  a  specific  date  of  time,  will  announce 
and  practice  a  total  freeze  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  is 
well  known,  both  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  deployment  are  verifia- 
ble by  national  means. 

(b)  As  from  the  beginning  of  such  an 
agreement  testing  and  deployment  of  new 
nuclear  weapons,  the  USA  also  declares 
their  renunciation  of  the  deployment  of 
new  medium-range  systems  in  Western 
Europe,  while  the  USSR  simultaneously  de- 
clares the  beginning  of  the  reduction  and 
destruction  of  its  medium-range  missiles  tar- 
geted on  Western  Europe.  These  measures 
of  renunciation  and  dismantlement  are  also 
verifiable  with  national  means. 

<c)  The  USA  and  USSR  begin  negotiations 
on  measures  for  verifying  their  agreement 
also  on  the  production  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons, with  the  aim  of  agreeing  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapon  produc- 
tion within  one  year. 

(d)  The  USA  and  USSR  merge  or  effec- 
tively coordinate  the  two  sets  of  negotia- 
tions, INF  and  START,  so  to  agree  on  a 
plan  of  reduction  of  armaments,  which  at 
first  would  focus  on  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  most  destabilizing  weapon 
systems. 

The  important  issue  now  is  to  concentrate 
on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  realize  two  things:  we 
cannot  have  all  of  our  proposals  and 
projects  fulfilled,  and  we  must  remain  will- 
ing to  compromise. 

Let  me  warn  you  about  any  hopes  of  ex- 
pecting the  Soviet  Union  to  be  prepared  to 
make  more  far-reaching  concessions  once 
deployment  will  have  started. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  illusion,  and  I  base 
this  judgement  on  my  experience  since  1949. 
It  is  in  the  weeks  ahead— before  new  mis- 
siles are  deployed— that  there  might  exist  a 
chance  for  reaching  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

There  is  another  point:  highly  accurate 
American  missiles  which  only  take  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union,  deployed 
on  the  territory  of  a  country  which  invaded 
Russia  twice  with  terrible  effects— may  per- 
haps have  a  great  trauma  for  the  Soviet 
Union  as  Soviet  medium-range  missiles  on 
Cuba  were  for  the  USA.  And  this  might  be 
taken  into  account. 

Thus  there  are  also  dangers  which  might 
result  from  individuals  getting  out  of  con- 
trol or  from  failure  of  the  computer  system. 
If  following  a  Pershing  II  deployment,  the 
Russians  decided  to  put  their  missiles  into  a 
"Launch-on-waming-position,"  this  could 
introduce  another  factor  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. The  way  out  would  obviously  not  be 
to  provide  the  Soviets  with  more  advanced 
American  computers.  .  .  . 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  nothing  is 
gained  for  the  Alliance  if  we  deploy  some 
additional  missiles  and  loose  the  support  of 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  people 
concerned.  This  support  is  also  a  factor  of 
strength  and  security. 

Nothing  is  gained  if  we.  in  a  hurry, 
cement  the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
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West  in  Europe,  instead  of  making  an  utter- 
most attempt  to  promote  cooperation  wher- 
ever possible.  It  is  easy  to  applaude  dissi- 
dents. 

It  is  also  easy  to  make  the  Iron  Curtain  a 
new  and  terrible  and  long-lasting  reality. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  both 
German  states— in  spite  of  all  their  deep- 
rooted  controversies— have  adotped  a  simi- 
lar view  on  the  question  of  avoiding  a  new 
arms  race  on  German  soil,  in  this  case:  first 
on  their  side,  then  on  ours,  then  on  theirs 
again.  The  noticeable  improvement  in  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Germanies  in  recent 
months  is  clear  evidence  of  this  common  in- 
terest. 

As  different  as  the  political  and  social  sys- 
tems are  in  the  two  German  states,  they 
share  a  common  interest  in  survival.  We  do 
not  approve  of  their  political  and  social 
system— in  fact  we  reject  it;  but  our  future 
is  tied  to  theirs:  only  together  can  we  sur- 
vive. 

And  much  beyond  the  interests  of  my  own 
people:  I  propose  we  should  pay  attention  to 
the  objective  interest  in  common  survival. 
And  without  neglecting  those  important 
issues  of  Western  security,  we  should  pay 
great  attention  to  the  obvious  interdepend- 
ence between  armament  and  development 
and  even  the  world  economic  crisis.* 


YOU  MUST  FIGHT  CONGRESS 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1 983 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, Mr.  Morton  M.  Kondracke,  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  New  Republic,  spoke 
some  very  important  words  concerning 
the  effort  of  President  Ronald  W. 
Reagan  to  articulate  to  the  American 
people  the  importance  of  their  surviv- 
al of  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  few  of  those 
words  with  my  colleagues: 

As  a  liberal,  I  hope  Mr.  Reagan  succeeds 
in  wirming  military  aid  increases  for  El  Sal- 
vador and  defeats  efforts  in  Congress  to  cut 
off  assistance  to  anti-Sandinista  guerrillas 
in  Nicaragua. 

Opponents  of  U.S.  efforts  in  Central 
America  say  they  are  trying  to  avoid  "an- 
other Vietnam."  but  it  is  precisely  the  ex- 
ample of  Vietnam  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policy  is  basically  right.  Eight 
years  ago  FYesident  Ford  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  $700  million  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  collapse.  It  was  just  money,  but  it 
was  refused. 

We  liberals  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from 
what  ensued:  three  million  murders  in  Cam- 
bodia, total  deprivation  of  human  rights  in 
Vietnam  (and  corruption  at  least  as  bad  as 
in  President  Thieu's  time)  and  a  falling  of 
dominoes.  North  Vietnam  has  taken  over 
South  Vietnam.  Loas  and  Cambodia;  now  it 
is  shelling  Thailand. 

It's  now  known— the  legendary  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  revealed  it  on  French  televi- 
sion—that North  Vietnam  began  planning 
to  take  over  Indochina  as  early  as  1959.  long 
before  the  American  troops  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  supposedly  disrupted  the  region's 
history. 
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We  now  have  before  us  structural  propos- 
als for  educational  reform  dealing  with  aca- 
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staff  was  well  trained  in  organizational  de- 
velopment. The  success  of  the  first  fair  was 
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non.  Chairman  Zablocki  led  this  initi- 
ative in  the  Foreien  Affairs  Commit- 
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SOMETHING  IS  MISSING:  THE 
CIVIC  MISSION  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
national  debate  over  educational 
reform  becoming  Increasingly  heated, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Citizenship.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  by  Prof. 
R.  Freeman  Butts,  a  senior  fellow  of 
Kettering  Foundation,  a  visiting  schol- 
ar at  Stanford  University's  Hoover  In- 
stitution, professor  emeritus  from 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, and.  I  proudly  add.  a  constituent  in 
the  11th  District  of  California. 

Dr.  Butts  draws  our  attention  to  the 
importance  of  our  tradition  of  educa- 
tion for  civic  responsibility,  for  partici- 
pation as  citizens  in  the  governance  of 
the    Nation.    With    the    spotlight    on 
technology  and  computer  literacy,  the 
essential  civic  mission  of  public  educa- 
tion in  America  is  eclipsed. 
SoMTTHiNG  Is  Missing:  The  Civic  Mission 
OF  American  Education 
(By  R.  Freeman  Butts) 
There  is  great  value  In  the  rising  tide  of 
commission  reports  on  what  alls  American 
schools.   The    Importance   of   education    is 
being  put  where  it  belongs— up  front  on  the 
nation's  public  agenda.  Five  national  task 
forces  have  reported  to  the  American  people 
in  the  past  three  weeks,  and  they  have  de- 
servedly received  considerable  attention  in 
the  national  media. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  all  of  the  discus- 
sion to  date,  there  is  still  something  miss- 
ing—something enormously  important  as  we 
once  again  seek  educational  reform.  Missing 
Is  the  forthright  and  pervasive  recognition 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  free,  universal, 
compulsory  and  common  schooling.  Missing 
is  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  civic  mission 
of  American  public  education.  Its  prime  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  informed,  rational, 
humane,  and  participating  citizens  In  a 
democratic  republic. 

Instead,  the  public  discussion  so  far  has 
made  it  seem  that  the  most  important 
reform  is  to  require  more  courses,  especially 
in  science,  mathematics  and  computer  tech- 
nology. Computer  literacy  somehow  seems 
more  Important  than  civic  literacy.  ThU  is 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  reports  them- 
selves. Much  has  been  made  of  selected 
parts  of  the  reports  by  the  press  and  TV 
commentators.  And  the  recent  parading  of 
electronic  enticements  for  schools  has 
tended  to  color  the  discussions.  Two  days 
before  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  was 
issued,  the  spring  survey  of  the  New  York 
Times  proclaimed  "New  Priority:  Techno- 
logical Uteracy."  Most  of  the  80-page  issue 
was  devoted  to  articles  and  ads  about 
schooling  and  "high  tech."  On  the  last  two 
pages  there  were  short  plaintive  articles  on 
"Leave  Some  Room  for  the  Liberal  Arts " 
and  "Peeling  Low  about  High  Technology." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  National  Task 
Force  on  Education  for  Economic  Growth 
and  the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum 
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should  stress  science,  mathematics,  and 
computer  literacy  In  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote greater  productivity  in  jobs,  markets 
and  the  economy.  But  the  publicity  given  to 
the  President's  Commission  on  Excellence 
also  stressed  the  economic  risk  to  the 
nation:  "Our  once  unchallenged  preemi- 
nence in  commerce,  industry,  science,  and 
technological  innovation  U  being  overtaken 
by  competitors  throughout  the  world." 

This,  of  course,  Is  attention-getting  and 
newsworthy,  especially  in  the  current  state 
of  the  economy  and  politics.  But  it  tends  to 
overshadow  what  comes  along  In  the  llttle- 
notlced  later  section  which  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Our  concern,  however,  goes  well  beyond 
matters  such  as  Industry  and  conunerce.  It 
also  Includes  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  strengths  of  our  people  which  knit 
together  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society.  ...  A  high  level  of  shared  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  a  free,  democratic  society 
and  to  the  fostering  of  a  common  culture, 
especially  in  a  country  that  prides  Itself  on 
pluralism  and  individual  freedom." 

Other  references  to  the  civic  function  of 
public  education  were  overlooked  when 
President  Reagan  upstaged  the  report  by  re- 
emphasizing  his  own  proposals  for  reform  of 
education:  tax  credits,  vouchers,  prayer,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, issues  the  Commission  report  did  not 
discuss. 

Something  similar  happened  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Funds  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Policy.  The  front  page  story  of  the  New 
York  Times  played  up  a  recommendation 
that  federal  bilingual-education  funds 
should  be  shifted  to  English-teaching  for 
non-English  speaking  children.  And  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  forth- 
right recommendation  for  a  core  program 
for  all  students  which  includes  a  "knowl- 
edge of  civics,  or  what  Aristotle  called  the 
education  of  the  citizenry  in  the  spirit  of 
the  polity."  ,      .     ^ 

And.  I  am  sure  that  advocates  of  private 
schools,  tuition  tax  credits,  or  vouchers  wiU 
wish  to  overlook  the  Task  Force's  explicit 
repudiation  of  such  proposals  and  its  clear 
affirmation  that  "the  public  schools  . 
constitute  the  nation's  most  important  insti- 
tution for  the  shaping  of  future  citizens" 
and  "the  provision  of  free  public  education 
must  continue  to  be  a  public  responsibility 
of  high  priority,  while  support  of  nonpublic 
education  should  remain  a  private  obliga- 
tion." 

Finally,  the  report  In  Education  Week 
(May  18)  of  the  College  Board's  recommen- 
dations for  the  six  academic  subjects  and  six 
intellectual  skills  necessary  for  college- 
bound  high  school  students  properly 
stressed  a  balance  between  the  humanities 
and  mathematics/science,  but  the  civic 
learning  required  of  prospective  college  stu- 
dents seemed  muted  at  best. 

Now  that  education  has  the  public's  atten- 
tion once  again  it  is  sure  to  be  a  major  polit- 
ical issue  in  the  1984  campaign.  Dare  I  sug- 
gest that  we  need  yet  one  more  blue-ribbon 
commission  made  up  of  scholars,  educators, 
and  public  leaders  steeped  in  the  human- 
ities, law,  and  the  social  and  political  sci- 
ences to  undertake  (Da  serious  and  sus- 
tained reexamination  of  the  historic  Idea 
and  values  of  American  citizenship  and  the 
technological  challenges  it  faces;  and  (2)  a 
reassesment  of  the  role  that  education 
should  play  in  shaping  the  civic  values, 
iinowledge  and  sltills  of  American  citizens  in 
the  coming  decades? 
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We  now  have  before  us  structural  propos- 
als for  educational  reform  dealing  with  aca- 
demic excellence  and  quality,  higher  stand- 
sirds  and  requirements,  Increased  financing, 
and  the  like.  All  to  the  good.  But  we  still 
need  to  deal  with  the  substantive  ideas,  con- 
tent, and  spirit  of  educational  programs 
that  will  lead  to  the  civic  discipline  and 
commitments  essential  for  achieving  the 
common  purposes  of  our  constitutional 
order. 

Just  before  World  War  I.  William  James 
called  for  "a  moral  equivalent"  to  war:  "The 
only  thing  needed  henceforward  is  to  in- 
flame the  civic  tamper  as  past  history  has 
inflamed  the  military  temper." 

As  we  look  past  Orwell's  1984  toward  the 
Bicentennial  years  of  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  this  is  what  Is  missing  in  our 
current  debates  over  educational  reform.* 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 

SERVICE  PLAYS  UNIQUE  ROLE 
IN  HELPING  TO  DEVELOP  AR- 
UNGTON  COUNTY  FAIR 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  recently  to  attend  and  formally 
open  the  1983  Arlington  County  Fair 
in  the  10th  district  of  Virginia.  The 
first  fair  was  held  in  1977  and  since 
then,  this  urban  county  fair  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  succeed  in  bringing 
together  the  Arlington  community. 

The  Virginia  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  has  played  a  major  and  unique 
role  in  helping  to  develop  the  fair  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  history  of  the 
partnership  between  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Arlington  County 
Fair. 

The  Virginia  Cooperative  Extension 

Service  and  the  Arlington  County  Pair 

THE  beginning 

For  years  the  Arlington  Unit  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Cooperative  Extension  Service  had 
sponsored  '4-11  Exhibit  Days."  an  annual 
event  where  projects  made  by  the  4-H'ers 
were  displayed.  As  the  Community  Garden 
program  flourished  with  Arlington  families 
raising  vegetables  and  flowers,  inquiries 
were  received  about  exhibiting  produce.  As 
a  result  of  these  inquiries  the  Extension 
staff,  under  the  leadership  of  C.  Francis 
Lay.  Extension  Agent,  conceived  the  idea  of 
an  "urban"  county  fair,  which  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  youth  and  adults  to 
exhibit  their  objects  of  pride. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  a  group  of  interested 
citizens  met  together  at  the  Extension 
office  and  the  Arlington  County  Fair  Board 
was  organized.  Soon  after  the  board  incor- 
porated. The  first  Arlington  County  Fair 
was  held  in  August  1977  at  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Community  Center,  a  45,000  sq.  ft. 
facility.  The  only  public  funds  (state  or 
local)  spent  on  the  fair  organization  was  Ex- 
tension staff  time. 

The  Extension  Service  was  a  logical  choice 
to  be  the  sponsoring  county  agency  of  the 
Arlington  County  Fair  for  several  reasons: 
(1)  Extension  had  a  reputation  for  excellent 
volunteer  management;  (2)  the  purpose  of 
the  fair  was  educational;  (3)  the  Extension 
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staff  was  well  trained  In  organizational  de- 
velopment. The  success  of  the  first  fair  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  capability  of  the  Ar- 
lington Extension  staff  in  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing the  volunteers. 

THE  GROWTH 

The  initial  planning  group  determined 
that  the  purpose  of  the  fair  should  be  to 
allow  citizens  of  Arlington,  and  Its  public 
and  private  agents  to  proudly  display  what 
they  produce  or  do.  The  intent  was  to  in- 
volve the  widest  variety  and  largest  number 
of  participants  as  possible.  As  a  result  a 
competitive  exhibits  area,  a  booth  exhibits 
area,  and  an  entertainment  area  were  desig- 
nated. Competitive  exhibits  consists  of  ex- 
hibits in  vegetables,  baked  goods,  canned 
goods,  clothing,  quilts,  photography  and 
arts  and  crafts.  Over  1.000  items  were  exhib- 
ited in  1983.  The  Extension  staff  assisted  in 
determining  the  classes,  recruiting  partici- 
pants and  judges.  Booth  exhibits  consist  of 
handlcrafters.  civic,  service,  church,  and  po- 
litical groups  who  purchase  space  to  sell 
their  homemade  crafts  or  publicize  their 
group. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Arlington  Fair  is  the  opportunity  that  local, 
area,  state  government  agencies  and  their 
support  groups  have  to  tell  what  they  do  for 
the  citizens  of  the  county.  Local  talent  pro- 
vides free  continuous  entertainment  during 
the  fair,  and  pony  and  mechanical  rides  are 
provided  for  the  children. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE 

The  Extension  office  serves  as  a  base  of 
operation  for  the  fifteen  member  board  and 
its  committees.  Staff  telephone,  meeting 
space,  organizational  support  is  provided  for 
the  eight  to  ten  months  of  Intensive  plan- 
ning for  the  fair.  Coordination  is  needed  for 
the  activities  of  the  facilities,  entertain- 
ment, public  relations  and  volunteer  com- 
mittees In  order  to  produce  an  event  that 
lasts  3 '-4  days  and  attracts  more  than  70,000 
people. 

The  Arlington  County  Fair  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  a  federal,  state,  and  local 
agency's  resources  are  used  to  assist  local 
people  to  organize,  plan,  and  implement  an 
event  that  provides  an  opportunity  to  share 
with  neighbors  what  residents  of  Arlington 
can  do  for  themselves  and  for  others.* 


CHAIRMAN  CLEMENT  J. 
ZABLOCKI 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  25.  1983.  describ- 
ing the  important  role  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  played  in  helping  to  shape  a 
resolution  on  the  continued  presence 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon.  This 
article  is  a  just  tribute  to  Chairman 
Zablocki's  many  abilities  and  leader- 
ship. 

Last  week,  the  Congress  gained  exec- 
utive branch  recognition  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  as  it  decided  on  the  future 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
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non.  Chairman  Zablocki  led  this  initi- 
ative in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  House  floor.  Through- 
out the  debate  he  demonstrated  his 
strong  convictions  about  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  inter- 
est. Such  guidance  and  leadership  are 
qualities  the  Congress  has  come  to 
expect  from  Chairman  ZIablocki.  They 
are  also  qualities  which  are  sincerely 
appreciated  in  this  article. 

The  article  follows: 

Zablocki  Takes  the  Credit  and  the  Heat 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Washington.— Representative  Clement  J. 
Zablocki.  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  was  leaning  back  In  his 
big  chair,  beneath  a  massive  portrait  of  him- 
self staring  down  from  the  wall.  The  Wis- 
consin Democrat  had  just  piloted  through  a 
resolution  that  would  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act  but  allow  American  marines  to 
remain  in  Lebanon  for  18  months,  and  re- 
bellious Democrats  were  denouncing  the 
measure  as  a  sellout  to  the  Administration. 
•'They  must  be  sticking  pins  In  Zablocki 
dolls."  the  lawmakers  said. 

By  his  own  account.  Mr.  Zablocki  has 
spend  most  of  his  33  years  in  Congress 
"plodding  along."  cultivating  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Polish  neighborhoods  on  the 
South  Side  of  Milwaukee  and  slowly  work- 
ing his  way  up  the  seniority  ladder.  Today, 
at  age  70,  he  finds  himself  in  the  center  of 
some  of  the  stormiest  Issues  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  he  Is  clearly  enjoying  himself. 

Yet  Mr.  Zablocki  sometimes  seems  out  of 
step  with  the  younger  and  more  aggressive 
members  of  his  committee,  who  are  eager  to 
widen  the  Congressional  role  In  foreign 
policy,  "Clem  has  had  a  difficult  time."  said- 
Representative  William  S.  Broomfield  of 
Michigan,  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  panel.  "There  are  people  on 
this  committee,  the  young  liberals,  who 
want  to  embarrass  the  Administration 
whenever  they  can.  But  Clem  has  always 
prided  himself  on  his  belief  that  there  is 
only  one  President  at  a  time,  and  he's  got  to 
work  with  him." 

When  he  describes  his  own  approach  to 
the  Congressional  role  in  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Zablocki  uses  words  like  cautious,  balanced, 
bipartisan,  consensus.  Some  of  his  younger 
colleagues  see  a  value  in  that  approach. 
"When  he  takes  a  position  on  an  issue  like 
nerve  gas  or  the  nuclear  freeze, "  said  one 
liberal  on  his  committee,  "he  helps  enor- 
mously to  establish  credibility  with  more 
moderate  members."  But  when  he  strays 
from  his  cautious  instincts,  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  can  get  into  trouble.  He  agreed  to 
lead  the  floor  fight  for  a  resolution  endors- 
ing a  nuclear  freeze.  But  he  admits  that  he 
was  uncomfortable  with  the  concept,  and 
when  Republicans  bombarded  him  with 
questions  he  could  not  answer,  the  younger 
troops  had  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

Mr.  Zablocki's  approach  Is  best  summed 
up  by  his  record  on  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Most  sponsors  of  that  legislation  drew  the 
lesson  from  Vietnam  that  no  President 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  take  the  country 
into  an  undeclared  war.  But  Mr.  Zablocki  re- 
mained a  supporter  of  the  Vietnam  War  to 
the  end.  and  today  says:  "Do  you  know  why 
we  lost  Vietnam?  We  weren't  resolute.  Our 
boys  were  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  their  backs."  During  the  debate  over 
the  War  Powers  measure  10  years  ago,  Mr. 
Zablocki  helped  water  down  a  Senate  ver- 
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been  condemned  ever  since  to  a  cycle  of  re-     condition   of  continuing   aid.   that  human 
presslon  and  coups  by  one  military  dictator     rights  practices  there  are  improvmg.  It  has 
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A  COOPERATIVE  INSTINCT 

"Clem'sj  instinct  is  to  be  cooperative,"  said 
Rcpreseniative  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  a 
jocrat   on   the   Foreign   Affairs 
came  out  of  the  World  War  II 
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Moreover,   Mr.    Zablocki 
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the  floor  fight  this  week  for  the 
compromise,  he  will  be  trying 
his  constituents  as  well  as  his 
that    there    is    no    alternative, 
you've  got  to  lead,"   Mr.  Za- 
blocki said.  "Sometimes  you've  got  to  listen 
to  your  cpnscience."* 
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HOK.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYIAND 
IN  Tlte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Txesday,  October  4.  1983 

l^ITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
's  Proclamation  on  Minor- 
Development  Week,  Oc- 
8.    1983,   should  summon   all 
,,  and  especially  the  Reagan 
itself,   to   ponder   the 
implications  of  this  observance, 
r  lagnitude  of  these  implications 
me  to  offer— at  this  crucial 
America— some  words  of  cau- 
admonition  that.  I  hope,  will 
Americans  to  see  in  this  ob- 
the   seriousness   of  purpose 
varrants. 

truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
,_„An   administration    itself   is 
"^the  most  vicious  assault  ever  in 
history  of  this  country  against  mi- 
enterprise   and   the   economic 
of  blacks  and  other  mi- 
My  colleagues,  the  proof  of 
costly  assault  is  borne  out  by  the 
this  administration. 
50  years  have  the  social  and 
econotfcic  achievements  of  blacks  and 
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other  minorities  begun  to  erode  so  rap- 
Idly.  In  fact,  the  record  of  this  admin- 
istration is  one  of  brazen  and  system- 
atic attack  on  minority  gains.  With  un- 
faltering regularity,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, in  agency  after  agency 
throughout  the  Federal  establish- 
ment, is  attempting  to  contravene  and 
violate  existing  laws  designed  to  fur- 
ther equal  employment  opportunity 
and  minority  entrepreneurship.  And 
more  broadly,  the  Reagan  forces  are 
continuing  to  chart  an  unlawful 
course  of  regulatory  abuse  that  frus- 
trates and  hampers  minority  entrepre- 
neurship and  economic  empowerment. 
The  record,  for  example,  of  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
under  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
veals a  pattern  of  blatant  inequality 
against  small  minority  entrepreneurs 
In  the  dollar  value  of  direct  and  guar- 
anteed loans  as  well  as  in  the  rate  of 
loans  to  small  minority  business. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  for  example,  minority  firms 
received  a  mere  13  percent  of  the 
number  of  SBA  loans  and  only  9.5  per- 
cent of  the  funds. 

The  President's  pious  proclamation 
notwithstanding,  this  is  a  contempti- 
ble and  inexcusable  modus  operandi  in 
the  wake  of  a  50-percent  annual  rate 
of  failure  among  minority  business  en- 
terprises, due  to  an  epidemic  of  capital 
shortfalls.  Very  clearly.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
not  serious  about  small  minority  busi- 
ness. 

As  if  withholding  funds  to  small  mi- 
nority businesses  were  not  enough,  the 
administration  persists  in  its  attempts 
to  undermine  minority  entrepreneur- 
ship  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
95-507.  Currently,  a  concern  of  mam- 
moth   proportion    to    minority    small 
business  is  the  administration's  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  curtailing  participa- 
tion in  the  8(a)  program  by  setting  ar- 
tificially    restrictive     limits     on     the 
length  of  time  a  small  minority  firm  is 
allowed  to  reach  a  level  of  economic  vi- 
ability for  reasonable  competition  in 
the  economic  mainstream  of  this  great 
Nation.    The    administration,    in    its 
haste  to  graduate  firms  from  the  8(a) 
program,  threatens  continued  growth, 
and  indeed,  the  survival  of  premature- 
ly  graduated   firms.   The  administra- 
tion's position  clearly  undermines  the 
purpose  of  the  8(a)  program,  which 
was  established  under  Public  Law  95- 
507  to  foster  business  ownership  and 
competitive    viability    among    socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  firms. 
President     Reagan's     proclamation 
states: 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  minority  Americans  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  market  economy  and  to 
achieve  greater  economic  independence. 

Indeed,  the  challenge  today  is,  per- 
haps, greater  than  it  was  3  years  ago 
because  this  administration's  policies 
are  more  antiminority  than  prominor- 
ity  business  development. 
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I  believe  that  those  of  us  in  the  leg- 
islative body  who  have  sought  enact- 
ment of  fair  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  aid  small  minority  business 
have  acted  out  of  a  sense  of  justice  as 
well  as  out  of  recognition  of  what  is 
fundamentally  right  for  America,  We 
have  acted  out  of  the  knowledge  that 
minority  enterprises  are  the  comer- 
stone  of  community  viability  through- 
out this  Nation.  We  have  acted  out  of 
the  knowledge  that  80  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  are  generated  by  a  small 
business,  many  of  them  minority 
owned,  and  that  these  firms  are 
uniquely  victimized  by  today's  de- 
pressed economy.  Unfortunately  and 
tragically,  our  Nation's  leadership,  re- 
trenching on  human  and  domestic  pro- 
grams, only  gives  lip  service  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  week's  ob- 
servance. 

I  assure  you  that  enactment  of  mi- 
nority set-aside  programs,  such  as  my 
10-percent  set-aside  under  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
and  my  earlier  set-aside  proposal 
under  the  1977  Public  Works  Act  were 
responses  to  Federal  inaction  and  in- 
equality in  the  expenditure  of  funds 
and  technical  assistance  to  small  mi- 
nority business. 

I  am  pleased  with  recent  legislative 
victories  for  small  minority  business 
that  have  come  out  of  this  legislative 
body. 

Federal  procurement  activity  of 
small  minority  businesses  should  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  98-47  and  Public 
Law  98-72.  These  statutes  represent 
significant  new  leverage  for  minority 
businesses  seeking  to  increase  opportu- 
nities for  Federal  contracts,  which  av- 
erage billions  of  dollars  armually. 

The  foes  of  small  minority  business 
deny  America  and  the  600.000  small 
minority  businesses  in  this  country 
the  benefit  of  economic  recovery  bom 
of  access  to  the  basic  right  of  equal  op- 
portunity, guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
cost  of  deferral  of  this  right  is  trag- 
ically reflected  in  underproduction, 
joblessness  and  visible  evidence  of  re- 
fusal to  invest  in  social  programs. 

I  call  on  this  administration  and  Mr. 
Reagan  personally  to  abandon  the 
reckless  and  destructive  assault  on  mi- 
nority enterprise  and  to  recognize  the 
obvious  benefits  of  viable  minority  en- 
terprises to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
I  pledge  continuous  leadership  in 
this  struggle  and  challenge  you  to  the 
same.* 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  PERSPECTIVE 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  honor  of  leading  the  U.S. 
congressional  delegation  in  meetings 
with  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. Our  discussions  covered  the 
whole  range  of  international  issues  of 
concern  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Mr.  Seiberling,  was 
a  member  of  the  American  delegation, 
and  he  prepared  remarks  on  Central 
American  issues  for  our  discussions.  I 
commend  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

A  Democratic  Perspective  on  Central 
America 
{Remarks  by  Congressman  John  P.  Seiber- 
ling   to    the    22d    annual    U.S.-European 
Parliament     meeting.     Homestead,     Va., 
Sept.  24,  1983) 

I'm  happy  to  present  a  perspective  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America.  I  hesitate  to 
call  it  a  Democratic  perspective  because, 
while  I  believe  it  represents  a  general  view- 
point shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Members  of  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  also 
shared  by  a  significant  number  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  as  well  as  distinguished 
Republican  outside  Congress.  However,  it  di- 
verges from  the  basic  tactics,  and  probably 
the  underlying  philosophical  approach  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  toward  the 
problems  of  Central  America. 

On  July  19  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives met  in  an  extraordinary  secret 
session  to  discuss  U.S.  involvement  in  Nica- 
ragua. Following  an  exhaustive  debate,  the 
House  voted  on  July  28  for  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki  Resolution,  to  cut  off  covert  assist- 
ance to  the  anti-Sandinista  Nicaraguan 
guerrillas,  and  to  ask  the  President  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  deal  with  the  related  se- 
curity issues.  This  vote  was  a  follow-up  to 
the  Boland  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
House  last  December  by  a  vote  of  411  to  0. 
prohibiting  the  President  from  using  CIA 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
government  of  Nicaragua.  While  congres- 
sional efforts  to  redirect  President  Reagan's 
policies  may  be  of  limited  success,  these  ef- 
forts reflect  a  determination  not  to  be 
backed  into  another  costly  and  divisive 
counterinsurgency  war. 

To  understand  Latin  American  reactions 
to  our  current  policy,  it  is  essential  to  have 
some  historical  perspectives.  Leaving  aside 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-48.  major 
armed  interventions  by  the  U.S.  in  Central 
America  began  in  1854  when  the  U.S.  Navy 
destroyed  the  Nicaraguan  town  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur.  During  the  first  third  of  the  centu- 
ry, such  unilateral  armed  diplomacy  by  the 
United  States  became  commonplace,  with 
interventions  in  Cuba,  Panama,  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and,  repeatedly,  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua 
was  occupied  by  U.S.  Marines  from  1912  to 
1925  and  reoccupied  again  in  1927. 

In  1954,  the  CIA  backed  a  coup  which  top- 
pled President  Arbenz  of  Guatemala  from 
power.  The  political  process  in  Guatemala 
thus  brutally  interrupted,  that  country  has 
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been  condemned  ever  since  to  a  cycle  of  re- 
pression and  coups  by  one  military  dictator 
after  another. 

As  recently  as  1965,  President  Johnson 
dispatched  over  30,000  U.S.  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  After  widespread  criti- 
cism of  this  last  intervention,  the  U.S. 
sought  approval  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  the  creation  of  an 
international  peacekeeping  force  which  sub- 
sumed American  troops. 

During  the  two  decades  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman  Administra- 
tions, 1933-53,  U.S.  relations  with  Central 
America  were  dominated  by  a  different  ap- 
proach best  described,  in  Roosevelt's  words, 
as  the  "Good  Neighbor"  Policy.  This  em- 
phasized efforts  to  establish  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  non-interference.  When 
the  government  of  Mexico  expropriated 
that  nation's  oil  resources  in  1938,  Roose- 
velt, instead  of  theatening  or  invading 
Mexico,  accepted  the  takeover  and  negotiat- 
ed a  settlement. 

In  1948,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  founded  as  a  regional  organiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  collective  self-de- 
fense, the  O.A.S.  charter  calls  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  controversies  and  prohibits 
interference  by  member  states  in  each 
others'  affairs. 

The  most  recent  embodiment  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  approach  was  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  negotiated  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford,  and  completed  and  ratified  during 
President  Carter's  administration.  The 
treaty  provided  for  joint  control  of  the 
canal  and  its  eventual  return  to  Panama. 
The  result  has  been  a  genuine  improvement 
in  relations,  not  only  with  Panama,  but  with 
Latin  America  generally. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  goodwill  gen- 
erated in  Latin  America  by  these  past  ef- 
forts is  being  replaced  by  fear  and  resent- 
ment generated  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's tendency  to  return  to  unilateral,  mili- 
tary approaches  to  the  problems  of  Central 
America.  These  approaches  have  aroused 
deep  fears  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  not  widespread  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  of  Cuban  or  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Central  America.  This 
is  strongly  opposed  by  most  people,  and  has 
been  played  upon  by  President  Reagan.  In 
his  speech  to  the  nation  on  April  28,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  even  described  the  situation  in 
Central  America  as  having  global  ramifica- 
tions. "If  Central  America  were  to  fall,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  for  our  position 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  for  alliances  such 
as  NATO?  "  he  asked. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  fear- 
ful of  being  dragged  into  another  Vietnam. 
The  House  of  Representatives  clearly  re- 
flects this  view.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
recognition  that  the  Reagan  approach  fails 
to  address  adequately  the  causes  of  instabil- 
ity in  the  region,  notably  pandemic  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  social  injustice.  There  is  a 
strong  conviction  that  any  intervention, 
whether  overt  or  covert,  that  does  not  ad- 
dress these  problems  will  only  make  matters 
worse. 

The  public  in  the  U.S.  is  also  revolted  by 
flagrant  abuses  of  human  rights  by  govern- 
ments receiving  U.S.  support  or  by  elements 
in  those  governments.  This  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador  which  is  not  made  better 
by  President  Reagan's  cynical  certifications 
every  six  months,  required  by  U.S.  law  as  a 
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condition  of  continuing  aid,  that  human 
rights  practices  there  are  improving.  It  has 
been  a  problem  in  Guatemala,  as  it  was  in 
Nicaragua  under  Somoza.  It  is  no  answer  to 
point  out  abuses  of  human  rights  by  Com- 
munist regimes,  since  they  are  not  being 
supported  by  U.S.  aid.  Americans  have 
become  skeptical  about  governments  that, 
in  the  name  of  anti-communism,  justify  the 
grossest  of  abuses,  which,  in  a  by-now  clas- 
sic pattern,  outrage  and  alienate  decent 
people,  further  polarize  the  population,  and 
weaken  the  possibility  of  building  democrat- 
ic, centrist  alternatives  to  the  extremes  of 
the  right  and  left. 

Many  Americans,  and  particularly  the 
Reagan  Administration,  become  confused  in 
dealing  with  Latin  American  revolutions  be- 
cause of  a  tendency  to  feel  that  any  socialist 
or  Marxist-oriented  movement  will  inevita- 
bly pose  a  security  threat  to  the  U.S.  There 
is  also  the  feeling  that  any  diminution  of 
U.S.  influence  weakens  us  in  the  global  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  national  leaders,  an  inexcusable  igno- 
rance about  Latin  American  culture  and  his- 
tory. Prom  the  Latin  American  perspective, 
security  involves  mainly  achieving  national 
integration  and  freedom  from  outside  inter- 
ference, whether  by  Moscow.  Cuba,  or  the 
United  States.  Central  American  countries 
today  are  trying  desperately  to  break  free  of 
the  bonds  which  have  inhibited  the  develop- 
ment of  social  justice  and  basic  political 
rights  for  so  long,  and  which  have  con- 
demned them  to  a  seemingly  endless  cycle 
of  bloodshed  and  repression.  The  longer  re- 
gimes we  aid  fail  to  respond  to  the  pressures 
for  education,  for  freedom  from  hunger  and 
physical  abuse,  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought,  the  more  people  are  pushed  to  sup- 
port the  insurgents  whose  cause  we  find  so 
threatening.  Mexico  had  a  long  and  painful 
transition  to  democracy,  one  that  was  exac- 
erbated by  U.S.  hostility  and  interference. 
Accordingly,  we  had  a  long  history  of  diffi- 
cult relations  with  Mexico.  This  experience, 
together  with  past  experience  with  military 
and  political  intervention  by  the  United 
States,  colors  the  thinking  of  all  Central 
America. 

One  must  be  skeptical  about  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Presidential  Commission  on  Latin 
America  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 
However,  the  Commission  could  perform  a 
genuine  public  service  if  it  could  articulate 
fairly  and  understandably  the  way  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  look  at  their  problems 
and  at  us. 

The  action  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  providing  "covert"  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua  is  in  clear  violation  of  U.S. 
law,  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
were  to  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  ouster 
of  the  Sandinista  Regime,  it  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  fears  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  about  continued  unilateral  inter- 
ference and  domination  by  the  "Colossus  of 
the  North,"  it  would  weaken  the  O.A.S.  and 
other  inter-American  institutions,  and  it 
would  contribute  to  further  alienation  of  all 
Latin  America  from  the  United  States.  Such 
a  turn  of  events  would  do  far  more  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  Cuba  and  Moscow 
than  the  existence  of  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua  is  likely  to  do. 

In  short,  we  cannot  go  it  alone  in  Central 
America,  especially  if  our  policies  are  geared 
toward  armed  intimidation  and  interven- 
tion, rather  than  conciliation  and  negotia- 
tion. We  should  use  this  country's  power. 
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For  many  people  entering  employment  for 
the  first  time,  textiles  and  apparel  are  a  tra- 
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working  'with  other  govemmenU  in  Latin 
America,  to  achieve  a  prompt  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  fol- 
lowed bjl  negotiations  between  all  parties. 
We  should  do  our  utmost  to  build  on  the 
modest  ff-oposals  of  the  four  Contadora  na- 
tions, Injcludlng  the  mutual  cessation  of 
arms  shi^jments  Into  the  region,  the  mutual 
wlthdraii*al  of  foreign  military  advisers  from 
the  regioii,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  that  the 
territoryfof  one  nation  in  the  region  will  not 
be  used  As  the  base  of  operations  for  aggres- 
sion against  other  nations  in  the  region. 
Maximui  a  use  should  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity al  forded  by  the  O.A.S.  for  consulta- 
tion, irtemational  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations, aid  supervising  the  Implementation 
of  security  agreements.  Finally,  our  policy 
in  the  region  must  be  consistent  in  con- 
demning gross  human  rights  abuses,  wheth- 
er of  the  left  or  the  right.  Our  aid  should  be 
premise<i  on  a  meaningful  commitment  by 
the  alde(  I  government  to  avoid  or  eliminate 
such  abu  ses. 

The  ountries  of  Central  America  are 
indeed  a  a  crossroads.  There  is  no  political 
law  which  says  that  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  I  iny  country  in  the  region  will  inevi- 
tably lar  d  that  country  in  the  Soviet  camp. 
However  as  the  Mexican  writer  Carlos 
Puentes  said  recently,  "If  nothing  happens 
but  haiassment,  blockades,  propaganda, 
pressure;;  and  invasions  against  the  revolu- 
tionary ;ountry,  then  that  prophecy  will 
become  s  elf-fullfilling." 

The  E  oland-Zablocki  Resolution  was  a 
clear  sir  >  that  Members  of  the  House  have 
been  listening,  learning,  and  thinking  con- 
structive y  about  Latin  America.  One  must 
hope  thi.t  President  Reagan  and  his  advis- 
ers are  c  ipable  of  the  same  kind  of  effort.* 
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pression  in  this  country,  and  the  spirit 
of  this  era  is  what  the  sponsors  of  the 
Visual  Arts  Renaissance  hope  to  foster 
in  the  visual  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  ambitious 
and  much  needed  undertaking.  It  de- 
serves our  full  support.* 
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regai:ding  the  third  black 
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HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  t4e  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  California 
Black  Cultural  Assembly  for  organiz- 
ing the  Third  Black  American  Visual 
and  Performing  Arts  Renaissance 
which  vill  be  held  on  October  14.  15. 
and  16  in  the  Florin  Shopping  Mall  in 
Sacramento. 

The  /isual  Arts  Renaissance  is  in- 
tended to  provide  exposure  for  the 
works  (if  African- American  artists;  en- 
courag<  young  African  Americans  to 
get  invi  )lved  in  art;  promote  communi- 
ty enri<  hment  and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  p(  (rmanent  annual  African-Amer- 
ican Visual  Arts  Renaissance;  give  the 
residenlts  of  the  greater  Sacramento 
commulnity  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  African-American  art;  and 
create  a  wider  community  awareness, 
unders  anding,  and  appreciation  of 
black  i  Americans'  contribution  to  the 
arts  in  this  country. 

The  /isual  Arts  renaissance  gets  its 
inspiration  from  the  Harlem  Renais- 
sance ])eriod  which  occurred  between 
1929  a:id  1939.  This  represented  the 
rebirth  of  black  American  artistic  ex- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION  ON 
PHYSICIAN  ASSIGNMENT 

PRACTICES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  medicare  beneficiaries  to  control 
their  own  health  costs.  By  providing 
information  on  physicians  who  accept 
medicare  payments  as  payment  in  full, 
this  proposal  will  allow  the  elderly  to 
control  their  personal  medical  bills 
and  to  find  doctors  who  will  serve 
them  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

For  years,  the  elderly  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  diminishing  share  of 
medical  bills  that  medicare  covers. 
Overall,  medicare  covers  only  about  55 
percent  of  the  physician  costs  of  the 
elderly.  The  Federal  Government  es- 
tablishes regional  screens— or  upper 
payment  limits— of  "usual,  customary, 
and  reasonable  charges."  But  many 
doctors  bill  patients  without  regard  to 
the  limits  of  medicare.  As  a  result, 
beneficiaries— many  of  whom  live  on 
fixed  incomes— are  left  on  their  own  to 
pay  the  rest,  however  they  can. 

Such  limitations  add  a  financial 
insult  to  physical  injury.  Making 
things  even  more  complex,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  patients  to  find  out  in  ad- 
vance whether  physicians  will  accept 
medicare's  payment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  pub- 
lish annually  a  list  of  all  physicians 
who  have  agreed  to  accept  assignment 
for  all  medicare  claims  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
to  provide  a  local  list  of  such  physi- 
cians to  each  medicare  beneficiary. 

This  information  will  not  be  difficult 
for  the  Health  Care  Finance  Adminis- 
tration to  compile.  It  is  readily  avail- 
able as  part  of  the  auditing  and  billing 
information  for  each  year.  And,  once 
it  is  available  to  the  elderly  of  the 
country,  it  should  do  much  to  allow 
them  to  find  doctors  who  will  treat 
them  carefully  and  affordably. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation on  physician  assigrmient  practices 
under  the  medicare  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion  1842  of  the  Social  Security   Act  (42 


U.S.C.  1395U)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sulssections: 

■(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  annu- 
ally a  list  of  physicians  serving  individuals 
enrolled  under  this  part  Indicating  the 
share  (by  decile  or  quartile)  of  claims  which 
each  physician  has  accepted  on  an  assign- 
ment basis  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  in  the  preceding  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
the  information  compiled  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  the  local  geographic  area  in  each 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  end  of 
each  year  and.  upon  request,  by  mail  from 
each  carrier.  The  Secretary  shall,  when 
such  information  becomes  available,  aimual- 
ly  notify  each  Individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  of  the  availability  of  such  Information. 

"(jKl)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally a  list  of  all  physicians  who  have  agreed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  accept 
payment  under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  for  all  services  furnished  under 
this  part  during  the  following  twelve-month 
period  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part. 

■•(2)  To  permit  the  publishing  of  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary 
shall  annually,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twelve-month  period,  offer  physicians  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  will  accept  payment  under  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  for  all 
services  furnished  under  this  part  during 
the  following  twelve-month  period  to  indi- 
viduals enrolled  under  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  provide 
to  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
and  residing  in  a  local  geographic  area  a 
copy  of  the  list  of  all  physicians  in  that  area 
who  have  signed  such  an  agreement  for  the 
following  twelve-month  period.".* 


PRESERVING  AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  import  situation  is  bad  and  is 
getting  worse.  Despite  the  bilateral 
agreements  which  have  been  reached 
with  low-cost  foreign  suppliers  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel,  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel outputs  in  pounds  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  by  over  10  percent 
while  imports  have  gained  nearly  23 
percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Over  the 
same  period,  textile  and  apparel  em- 
ployment in  this  country  dropped  10 
percent— which  translates  into  500,000 
jobs. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  speech  which  was  recently 
given  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Hoyt 
Bailey,  executive  vice  president  of 
Dover  Textiles  in  Shelby,  N.C. 

Hoyt  is  a  1950  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  where  he  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  textile  management. 
Following  his  graduation  he  was  em- 
ployed for  11  years  by  J.  P.  Stevens, 
working  in  all  phases  of  textile  manu- 
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facturlng,  planning,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  sales. 

In  1962,  he  joined  Dover  Textiles 
yam  sales  division  as  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing.  Under  his  direc- 
tion Dover  Textiles  has  become  a 
market  leader  in  the  development  and 
marketing  of  new  yam  styling  con- 
cepts and  innovation.  Currently,  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  his  responsibil- 
ities include  the  sales  and  marketing 
of  spxin  yams,  dyed  yams,  and  fabric 
dyeing  and  finishing.  Dover  Textiles 
employ  over  3,000  people  in  its  7 
plants  located  in  Shelby  and  Cherry- 
ville,  N.C. 

Hoyt  has  devoted  much  study  and 
research  on  the  effect  of  textile  im- 
ports on  the  American  market  and  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Preserving  American  Jobs 
(By  Hoyt  Q.  Bailey) 

Recently  an  observant  writer  gave  this 
rather  humorous  definition  of  an  American. 

"An  American  is  a  fellow  who  drives  home 
in  a  Japanese  car.  slips  off  his  Hong  Kong 
suit  and  Italian  shoes,  puts  on  his  English 
robe  and  Mexican  slippers  and  sips  Brazilian 
coffee  while  sitting  on  his  Danish  furniture. 
Then  he  writes  a  letter  on  Canadian  paper 
using  a  Korean  pen  complaining  about  the 
unemployment  in  the  country."  This  defini- 
tion while  meant  to  be  humorous  is  far 
more  factual  than  even  the  writer  imagined. 

Now.  let  me  read  from  the  November  19. 
1982  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  less 
humorous  Japanese  version  of  an  American 
as  quoted  by  Toshio  Soejima  of  Nippon  T  & 
T  Public  Corporation— "The  Japanese  are  a 
people  that  can  manufacture  a  product  of 
uniformity  and  superior  quality  because  the 
Japanese  are  a  race  of  completely  pure 
blood,  not  a  mongrslized  race  as  in  the 
United  States." 

This  crass  racism  is  too  important  to  go 
unchallenged.  Therefore.  I  am  one  mongrel 
who  will  not  patronize  Mr.  Soejima's  pure 
race.  So  let  it  be  with  all  mongrelized  Amer- 
icans. 

"Oh,  what  a  feeling"— "we  are  driven"— 
"we  make  it  simple".  All  of  us  have  been  in- 
undated by  the  above  slogans  on  TV  for  var- 
ious Japanese  cars.  We  are  now  told  by  the 
Japanese  that  a  bill  in  Congress  to  put  some 
of  the  same  import  restrictions  on  Japan  as 
they  put  on  us  will  create  protectionism. 
Protectionism?  With  a  16.8  billion  dollar 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  last  year,  they  talk 
about  us  having  protectionism.  With  over 
2.5  million  Americans  out  of  work  in  the 
automotive  and  related  industries,  we  still 
allow  the  Japanese  to  ship  vast  quantities  of 
these  automobiles  into  our  country.  Yet.  we 
can't  even  sell  our  beef  in  Japan  since  their 
farmers  are  protected  with  prices  of  $30  to 
$40  per  pound  for  prime  beef. 

The  equivalent  of  only  one  days  produc- 
tion of  Florida's  oranges  are  allowed  to  be 
shipped  to  Japan  each  year  and  they  are 
readily  sold  at  ninety-five  cents  each.  Now. 
they  have  said  our  spray  cans  of  deodorant 
and  hair  spray,  are  too  large  to  be  accepted 
by  their  government  standards.  Protection- 
ism: Japan  has  the  greatest  means  of  pro- 
tectionism of  any  country  in  which  we  sell 
our  goods.  A  Pontiac  Firebird  sells  for 
almost  twice  the  price  in  Japan  as  it  does  in 
America  due  to  their  tariffs  and  tax  protec- 
tionism. Who  is  the  culprit?  Our  textile  in- 
dustry experienced  over  27%  more  imports 
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in  1982  over  1981  and  17.8%  more  already  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1983  over  first  quarter 
of  1982.  While  we  have  massive  unemploy- 
ment in  the  textile  and  related  industries. 
Many  U.S.  business  men  believe  the  Japa- 
nese have  even  manipulated  the  exchange 
value  of  their  currency  to  be  about  35% 
under  valued  as  reported  in  the  February 
issue  of  Dun's  Business  Month  magazine. 
This  In  itself  produces  a  principle  price  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  over  American  in- 
dustry. Economists  predict  a  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit of  $100  billion  in  1983  with  25%  of  the  in- 
balance  with  Japan. 

"Free  trade"  Is  the  cry  from  Washington, 
when  all  governments  but  ours  subsidize 
their  industries.  "Free  trade"— there  is  no 
such  thing.  Let's  just  ask  for  fair  trade. 

So  now  when  we  hear  those  TV  commer- 
cials for  Japanese  cars,  let's  add  a  few  words 
to  express  what  is  really  happening— How 
about,  "oh  what  a  feeling"— to  be  out  of 
work— or.  "we  are  driven  to  the  unemploy- 
ment line— or  "we  make  it  simple"— to  lose 
your  job. 

At  the  current  rates.  Imports  in  textiles 
have  equaled  the  output  of  600.000  Ameri- 
cans. Without  effective  restraints  imports 
will  put  another  100.000  people  out  of  tex- 
tile jobs  in  the  next  year  alone.  When 
American  auto  workers  lose  their  jobs  the 
textile  industry  loses  a  potential  customer 
and  the  domino  effect  in  lost  jobs  continues. 

One  segment  after  another  is  being  hurt 
by  imports.  According  to  Department  of 
Commerce  figures,  one-half  of  all  sweaters 
sold  in  the  United  States  are  imported.  One 
out  of  every  three  knit  shirts  and  brassieres 
are  imported.  About  one-third  of  all  woven 
dress  shirts  and  tailored  clothing  is  coming 
in  from  low-wage  countries  and  the  percent- 
age is  rapidly  rising  whereas  just  a  few  years 
ago  all  were  domestically  produced.  There  is 
no  longer  even  one  manufacturer  of  dress 
gloves  in  this  country.  All  such  gloves  are 
imported,  and  there  are  now  only  a  token 
number  of  domestic  producers  of  worsted 
suiting  fabrics  operating  in  this  country  due 
to  imports. 

Surveys  show  that  a  higher  mark-up  is 
added  on  imported  goods,  so  it's  not  always 
the  consumer  who  benefits  from  the  low 
cost  of  production  in  low-wage  countries. 

The  average  textile  wage  in  the  United 
States  is  some  S'/i  times  greater  than  Hong 
Kong,  and  8  to  10  times  greater  than 
Tawain  and  Korea. 

Even  with  this  tremendous  advantage  our 
textile  industry  could  still  compete  without 
government  interference.  Hong  Kong  prob- 
ably thinks  OSHA  is  a  new  Chinese  name  in 
town.  Tawain  and  Korea  prosper  by  our 
minimum  wage  law.  Many  Far  Eastern 
countries  thrive  on  child  labor.  Malaysia's 
version  of  medical  insurance  and  retirement 
program  is  a  pick  and  shovel  to  dig  the 
grave.  In  China,  the  cost  of  selling  a  product 
is  determined  by  how  low  they  have  to  go  to 
get  the  business. 

We  need  our  great  textile  Industry,  since 
one  in  ten  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries.  Textiles  will  amount  to  $1 
out  of  every  $10  of  the  total  spent  for  goods 
and  services  in  our  entire  economy.  There 
are  over  2  million  people  employed  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  textiles  and  apparel 
industries.  Even  the  State  of  Michigan 
which  is  known  mainly  for  its  auto  industry 
employs  some  100.000  people  in  some  phase 
of  textiles.  The  corn  producing  State  of 
Iowa  employs  38.000  people  in  textiles,  and 
don't  forget  the  com  starch  used  for  sizing. 
But  our  own  North  Carolina  is  responsible 
for  over  300,000  jobs  in  textiles. 
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For  many  people  entering  employment  for 
the  first  time,  textiles  and  apparel  are  a  tra- 
ditional first  step  in  obtaining  employment 
and  becoming  responsible  members  of  socie- 
ty. 

In  this  country's  textile  and  apparel 
plants.  16%  of  the  employees  are  black:  In 
apparel  manufacturing  81%  are  women. 
Where  can  these  jobs  be  replaced? 

Textile  and/or  apparel  plants  are  located 
in  every  state  In  the  union.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  vital  to  our  national  defense.  If  a 
Far  Eastern  country  declared  war  on  us. 
would  we  ask  them  to  sell  us  uniforms  for 
our  military  or  weave  our  parachute  materi- 
al? And  now.  China  looms  as  our  greatest 
threat  to  the  extinction  of  our  textile  indus- 
try unless  a  realistic  quota  system  is  put 
into  effect. 

When  imports  take  over  1.000  textile 
jobs  in  a  community  you  have  a  domino 
effect  for  you  also  wipe  out  3,000  other  jobs 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  following  busi- 
nesses: 17  eating  places.  13  food  stores.  11 
gas  stations.  6  apparel  shops.  6  furniture 
stores,  4  general  merchandise  stores,  3  auto- 
mobile dealerships,  2  hardware  stores.  2  tire 
and  auto  accessory  stores.  2  drug  stores,  1 
sporting  goods  store,  and  1  jewelry  store. 

These  same  1,000  textile  jobs  support  19 
doctors  and  5  dentists.  So  you  can  see  that 
each  of  us  can  be  effected  when  textile  jobs 
are  taken  by  imports.  Equating  this  projec- 
tion to  Dover  Textiles  we  have  9,000  other 
jobs  created  by  the  3.000  employees  of  our 
company— 12.000  jobs  in  our  area  as  a  result 
of  the  existence  of  Dover  Textiles. 

I  have  seen  the  1982  fin.'l  statistics  on  sev- 
eral apparel  items.  Listen  to  these: 

(1)  438  million  shirts— over  4  for  each  man 
and  boy  in  the  U.S. 

(2)  162  million  sweaters. 

(3)  105  million  sets  of  underwear. 

(4)  in  just  these  three  items  alone,  we 
have  the  equivalent  of  362  million  pounds  of 
yam  or  equal  to  6  years  production  by 
Dover  Textiles.  (3,000  employees) 

On  November  25,  1977. 1  made  a  speech  to 
the  Shelby  Rotary  Club  and  I  gave  a  scenar- 
io of  what  could  happen  in  ten  years  to  my 
home  town  if  the  then  current  rate  of  im- 
ports were  allowed  to  continue.  Admittedly. 
I  thought  I  was  a  little  overly  dramatic  and 
that  it  would  be  a  farfetched  happening. 
Now.  five  years  later.  I  find  that  this  scenar- 
io is  more  right  than  wrong— let  me  repeat 
my  seemingly  impossible  1977  projection 
with  one-half  of  the  ten  years  now  gone: 

"If  the  current  rate  of  imports  and  gov- 
emment  interference  continues  for  the  next 
ten  years,  lets  look  at  Shelby.  N.C.  in  1987: 

"Where  once  a  happy  people  worked  and 
received  an  honest  days  pay  for  an  honest 
days  work,  buildings  deteriorate  since  no 
longer  can  you  hear  the  hum  of  spindles. 
And  OSHA  has  accomplished  its  goal  of  qui- 
eting noisy  looms,  for  now  they  are  silent, 
permanently  silent.  And  yes.  you  can  breath 
clean  air  for  the  unemployment  lines  are  so 
long  they  require  standing  In  the  cold  clean 
winter's  breeze.  Our  manufacturing  force  of 
some  20.000  people  has  been  reduced  to 
10.000  .  .  .  yes.  we  are  a  ghost  town.  What 
about  other  industries  taking  the  place  of 
textiles?  What  else  is  so  labor  Intensive  that 
It  could  absorb  so  many  people?  Then,  these 
new  Industries  have  their  import  problems- 
other  victims  of  so  called  free  traders  In 
Washington. '—That  from  my  speech  of  a 
little  over  five  years  ago— let's  see  where  we 
are  now  regarding  the  possibility  of  10,000 
people  out  of  work  in  ten  years. 

Fiber  Industries  over  2,200  jobs  gone. 

PPG  almost  800  jobs  gone. 
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J.  P.  Stevens— closed— 500  jobs  gone. 
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(5)  Push  for  the  elimination  of  govern- 
— .„.,<  iritorforoni^o  in   it.s  demands  through 
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U.S.  technological  advantages  while  protect- 
ing their  own  military  advantages. 
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Therefore,  deployment  of  the  full  comple- 
ment   of    U.S.    Pershing    II    and    ground- 
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Soviet  military  Investments  over  the  past 
decade  were  eighty  percent  higher  than  U.S. 
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the  extinction  of  an  American  In- 
the  loss  of  a  livelihood  for  many 
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"most  favored  nation "  status 

,  in  1980  and  that  China's  ship- 
textiles  to  this  country  have  in- 
since  being  recognized  as  a 
_  nation, 
we  do  to  help  our  textile  indus- 
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(5)  Push  for  the  elimination  of  govern- 
ment interference  in  its  demands  through 
regulations,  reporU,  and  red  tape,  at  least 
allow  tax  breaks  to  cover  our  ■  Government 
Interference  Factor. " 

Let  me  conclude  with  this; 

Each  $100  of  consumer  spending  gener- 
ates an  average  of  5.4  hours  of  work  in  the 
United  States.  However: 

(A)  $100  worth  of  milk  generates  .7  hours 
of  work. 

(B)  $100  worth  of  food  generates  3.2  hours 

of  work. 

(C)  $100  worth  of  automobiles  generates 

4.5  hours  of  work. 

(This  would  mean  one  Japanese  car  would 
equal  almost  two  months  of  work  for  an 
American— 6  cars  then  equal  the  loss  of  one 

job.) 

(D)  $100  worth  of  apparel  generates  10 
hours  work.  Therefore.  $400  worth  of 
clothes  provides  1  week's  work  for  an  Ameri- 
can. 

So  you  can  see  every  shirt,  every  dress, 
every  pair  of  pants,  every  garment  of  any 
kind  you  purchase  from  abroad  adds  up  to 
lost  American  jobs.  Let's  work  together  in 
our  own  AYSA  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions to  form  a  united  front  to  save  Ameri- 
can jobs.  Thank  you.» 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  delegates  to  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion national  convention  unanimously 
adopted  a  strong  statement  on  the  im- 
portance of  strategic  modernization  to 
achieving  real,  verifiable  arms  control 
and  hence,  global  nuclear  stability  and 
peace.  In  its  1983-84  statement  of 
policy,  AFA  states: 

"If  we  want  to  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  we  must  build  and  maintain  the  forces 
that  prevent  it.  This  logic  may  not  be  com- 
fortable but  it  is  sound,  for  the  principle  of 
deterrence  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  warfare 
and  has  not  been  changed  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons.  What  has  changed  is  that 
the  stakes  of  deterrence  have  increased  in 
step  with  the  deadlines  of  nuclear 
arsenals  .  .  .  this  Association's  long-stand- 
ing contention  that  the  U.S.  can  no  more 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  weakness  than 
it  can  deter  through  inferiority  is  as  valid  as 
ever.  Arms  control  objectives  and  strategic 
capabilities  must  be  shaped  for  mutual  sup- 
port and  serve  the  common  goal  of  a  stable 
military  balance  and.  hence,  peace. 

The  statement  of  policy  of  the 
200.000  member  Air  Force  Association 
is  designed  to  give  voice  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  association  and  to  support 
armed  strength,  adequate  to  maintain 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  association's 
statement  of  policy: 


AFA'S  1983-84  Statement  of  Policy  Adopt- 
ed Unanimously  by  Delegates  to  AFA's 
Annual  National  Convention  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1983 

United  States  miliUry  policy  is,  and 
throughout  history  has  been,  defensive.  Our 
armed  forces,  and  the  doctrines  that  guide 
them,  are  structured  accordingly.  We  don't 
create  huge  military  arsenals  to  conquer  or 
coerce.  Our  forces  exist  to  keep  others  from 
using  force  against  us  and  our  allies.  We 
seek  to  deter  rather  than  fight  wars.  But 
hollow  deterrence  based  on  bluff  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  peace  reliable  de- 
terrence is  achieved  only  if  potential  aggres- 
sors know  clearly  that  they  would  confront 
determined,  combat-ready  forces  they 
cannot  defeat.  Our  overriding  concern  obvi- 
ously must  be  deterrence  of  the  most  de- 
structive form  of  conflict,  nuclear  war.  The 
world  today  lives  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
weapons:  we  cannot  wish  them  away  or  dis- 
invent  them  even  though  the  abhorrence  of 
nuclear  war  and  the  desire  to  prevent  holo- 
caust are  shared  by  rational  people.  And 
yet  we  must  remember  the  last  convention- 
al global  war  cost  40,000,000  to  50,000,000 
lives,  and  that  this  nuclear  shadow  has  pre- 
vented conventional  war  between  major  na- 
tions for  thirty-eight  years,  the  longest 
period  in  modem  history. 

If  we  want  to  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  we  must  build  and  maintain  the  forces 
that  prevent  it.  This  logic  may  not  be  .com- 
fortable but  it  is  sound,  for  the  principle  of 
deterrence  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  warfare 
and  has  not  been  changed  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons.  What  has  changed  is  that 
the  stakes  of  deterrence  have  increased  in 
step  with  the  deadliness  of  nuclear  arsenals. 
The  central  requirement  of  effective  nucle- 
ar deterrence  is  for  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
remain  convinced  that  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity and  will  to  respond  to  aggression  by  de- 
nying Moscow  its  political  and  military  ob- 
jectives and  impose  on  the  USSR  costs  that 
outweigh  any  potential  gain.  In  turn,  this 
requires  that  we  have  the  capability  to  hold 
at  risk  that  which  the  Soviet  leadership 
itself  values  most— Military  and  political 
control,  military  forces,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  and  that  critical  industrial  ca- 
pability which  sustains  war.  Moreover,  we 
must  maintain  this  capability,  at  appropri- 
ate countervailing  levels,  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  consents  to  equitable  arms  re- 
duction or  not. 

This  Association's  longstanding  conten- 
tion that  the  U.S.  can  no  more  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  weakness  than  it  can 
deter  through  inferiority  is  as  valid  as  ever. 
Arms-control  objectives  and  strategic  capa- 
bilities must  be  shaped  for  mutual  support 
and  serve  the  common  goal  of  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  and,  hence,  peace.  Effective 
arms  control  can  and  should  be  an  essential 
tool  for  lessening  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
But  no  negotiations  can  change  the  fact 
that  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
ideological  and  geopolitical  adversaries. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control  as 
a  competitive  process  which  serves  both  po- 
litical and  military  objectives.  Politically, 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  as  a  champion  of 
peace  and  frequently  advances  propagandis- 
tic  arms-control  initiatives.  Many  of  these 
are  one-sided,  impractical,  unverifiable.  and 
not  really  intended  to  control  armaments  or 
even  to  be  adopted  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  also 
advances  proposals  that  are  aimed  at 
achieving  military  as  well  as  political  bene- 
fits. The  Soviets  seek  to  place  constraints  on 
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U.S.  technological  advantages  while  protect- 
ing their  own  military  advantages. 

It  follows  that  arms-control  agreements 
with  a  highly  secretive  adversary  like  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  based  simply  on 
trust.  There  must  be  effective  means  cf  veri- 
fication that  enable  the  U.S.  to  know  with 
confidence  whether  the  terms  of  agree- 
ments are  being  honored.  In  practice,  this 
means  the  U.S.  must  be  able  to  monitor  ac- 
tivities in  the  areas  covered  by  these  treaties 
In  order  to  detect  any  violations  at  a  very 
early  stage.  Arms-control  agreements  that 
cannot  be  verified  and  enforced  effectively 
are  worse  than  no  accords  at  all. 

This  Association  believes  also  that  U.S. 
arms-control  policies  must  not  focus  on  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  threat  of  totalitarian  imperialism.  We 
must  prevent  the  former  while  containing 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  arms-control 
policies  must  not  become  entangled  in  do- 
mestic partisan  politics.  The  formulation  of 
this  nation's  arms-control  policy  is  not  a 
contest  between  supporters  of  peace  and 
supporters  of  war,  but  an  issue  of  statecraft 
that  preserves  both  liberty  and  peace.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  national  discourse 
over  arms  control  is  being  subverted  into 
sloganeering  exercises  by  those  who  favor 
arms  control  at  any  price.  Arms-control  ac- 
cords that  do  not  lessen  the  danger  of  war 
and  undermine  further  the  strategic  bal- 
ance—or especially  a  unilateral  nuclear 
freeze— may  serve  temporarily  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  peace  movement.  But  they 
do  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  In  fact, 
they  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  positions  taken  by  this  Association 
previously  on  this  issue  are  worth  repeating: 
Domestic  and  international  groups  promot- 
ing simplistically  an  immediate  nuclear 
freeze  are  achieving  ends  diametrically  op- 
posed to  their  own  professed  goals  of  nucle- 
ar stability  and  arms  reduction.  Such  a 
freeze  would  leave  us  with  a  permanently 
weakened  deterrent  posture  and  perpetuate 
the  very  vulnerabilities  and  inadequacies  we 
are  making  great  efforts  to  correct. 

A  nuclear  freeze  would  decrease  strategic 
stability  and  grant  the  Soviets,  without  in- 
centive to  reciprocate,  their  major  objec- 
tives in  the  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks)  and  INF  (Intermediate-range 
Nuclear  Force)  negotiations.  Concurrent 
with  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  is  a  cam- 
paign against  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, especially  so  far  as  NATO  is  concerned. 
The  claimed  Soviet  'no-first-use  "  policy  is 
deceptive.  The  North  Atlantic  Tready  Orga- 
nization is  a  defensive  alliance,  with  a  long- 
standing policy  that  no  NATO  weapon  of 
any  kind  will  ever  be  used  for  aggressive 
purposes.  NATO's  doctrine  of  deterrence 
and  flexible  response  links  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces  with  NATO's  conventional  and  nucle- 
ar forces  in  Europe  to  deter  aggression  of 
any  kind. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  maneuver  toward 
a  joint  pledge  of  no  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  an  idea  that  is  finding  a  sympa- 
thetic echo  in  the  U.S.  and  other  NATO 
countries.  A  no-first-nuclear-use  policy 
would  undermine  the  Alliance's  strategy  of 
flexible  response,  necessitate  large  increases 
in  expenditures  for  conventional  forces, 
foster  the  impression  that  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  NATO  has  been  reduced,  and  leave 
entirely  to  the  Soviets  the  initiative  and 
timing  of  conflict  escalation.  This  Associa- 
tion believes  that  NATO's  policy  of  no  first 
use  of  military  force  is  more  effective,  credi- 
ble, and  workable  than  a  promise  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  after  an  attack  has  begun. 
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Therefore,  deployment  of  the  full  comple- 
ment of  U.S.  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missUes  must  proceed  on 
schedule  to  offset  the  destabUizing,  one- 
sided Soviet  advantage  in  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  force  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  deploying  these  weapons 
while  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  engage 
in  negotiations  that  seek  balanced,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  In  the  two 
sides'  arsenals. 

The  central  harsh  lesson  of  past  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  is  that  they  have 
yet  to  give  up  an  advantage  that  they  did 
not  have  to  give  up.  The  way  to  peace  is 
through  painstaking  negotiations  from  a  po- 
sition of  U.S.  strength.  In  the  strategic  nu- 
clear sector,  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces, 
adopted  in  full  by  the  Administration,  pro- 
vide the  formula  for  rebuilding  this 
strength.  This  plan  provides  for  an  integrat- 
ed, mutually  reinforcing  approach  to  mod- 
ernizing the  nation's  strategic  forces  conso- 
nant with  our  arms-reduction  policy.  We 
urge  Congress  to  adopt  the  Administration's 
recommendations  In  their  entirety  and  pro- 
vide the  long-term  funding  needed  to  bring 
these  vitally  needed  forces  and  weapons  into 
being.  Deletion  of  any  one  element  of  this 
integrated  modernization  proposal  could 
cause  its  unraveling.  The  consequences  to 
the  nation's  ability  to  deter  nuclear  conflict 
could  be  grave.  The  Administration's  five- 
pronged  strategic  force  modernization  pro- 
gram—consisting of  ICBMs.  strategic  bomb- 
ers, the  Trident  force,  improved,  survivable 
command  and  control  systems,  and  revital- 
ized strategic  defenses— will  ensure  that  the 
nation's  nuclear  forces  could  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike  and  reUliate.  At  the  same 
time,  this  program  provides  essential  lever- 
age for  equitable  arms  reduction:  it  does  not 
move  the  world  toward  nuclear  war  but 
away  from  it. 

Modernization  of  U.S.  military  capabili- 
ties, this  Association  believes,  is  imperative 
because  of  the  scope  and  tempo  of  the 
Soviet  weapons  programs  that  outdistance 
this  country's  efforts  in  vital  areas.  The  So- 
viets, over  the  past  year,  have  begun  testing 
new  models  in  almost  every  class  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  are  dramatically  expanding 
their  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Their  ground 
forces  are  being  trained  and  equipped  for 
preemptive  attack.  And  they  are  using  their 
military  power  to  extend  their  influence 
and  enforce  their  will— directly  or  with  the 
help  of  surrogates— in  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  is  Soviet 
progress  in  narrowing  or  eliminating  the 
technological  gap  between  us  and  them.  A 
key  reason  for  this  advance  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  the  world's  largest  R&D  manpow- 
er—estimated at  more  than  900,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers— compared  to  fewer  than 
700,000  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  percentage  of  Soviet  R&D  manpower 
engaged  in  defense-related  work  Is  between 
fifty  and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  total 
number. 

Supporting  this  force  is  the  world's  largest 
military -industrial  base  that  includes  more 
than  150  major  plants  located  throughout 
the  USSR.  In  tum,  these  key  facilities  are 
supported  by  a  network  of  thousands  of 
feeder  plants.  In  recent  years,  the  military 
has  absorbed  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  of  the  USSR,  com- 
pared to  less  than  seven  percent  for  the 
U.S..  and,  if  current  trends  continue,  the 
Soviet  military  share  of  the  GNP  will  ap- 
proach twenty  percent  by  the  late  1980s. 
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Soviet  military  Investments  over  the  past 
decade  were  eighty  percent  higher  than  U.S. 
investments:  in  terms  of  R&D  spending,  the 
Soviets  topped  the  U.S.  investment  by  about 
seventy  percent  over  the  same  period. 

The  main  role  of  the  Soviet  war  machine 
clearly  is  to  undergird  the  step-by-step  ex- 
tension of  Soviet  influence  and  control  by 
instilling  fear  and  promoting  paralysis,  by 
sapping  the  vitality  of  collective  security  ar- 
rangements, by  subversion,  and  by  coercive 
political  actions  of  every  kind. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  Soviet  power 
politics  is  the  crisis  they  and  their  surro- 
gates are  fanning  in  Central  America.  En- 
lightened self-interest- including  our  own 
national  security  requirements  and  those  of 
our  allies  and  friends— necessitates  that  the 
United  States  counter  by  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  means  Soviet,  or  Soviet- 
aided,  efforts  to  set  up  Marxist  governments 
anywhere,  but  especially  at  our  doorstep. 
Military  assistance,  including  training  of 
anti-Communist  forces,  must  be  Intensified 
to  keep  Moscow  and  its  surrogates  from  top- 
pling non-Marxist  governments  in  that  area 
and  transforming  these  countries  into 
Soviet  satellites. 

Our  national  security  policy  seeks  to  deter 
war  at  any  level  and  of  any  kind.  It  follows 
that  our  military  forces  must  be  structured 
to  provide  an  umbrella  of  military  power 
that  extends  from  strategic  nuclear  war  and 
deterrence  of  space  combat  through  conven- 
tional combat  to  special  operations.  In  this 
context,  this  Association  has,  and  continues 
to  advocate,  vigorous  and  prudent  tapping 
of  technological  opportunities  to  provide 
our  armed  forces  with  the  most  potent  tools 
and  capabilities  for  deterring  or.  if  need  be. 
for  winning  wars.  But  the  pursuit  of  tech- 
nology must  not  become  a  substitute  for 
sustainable,  field-proven  capabilities.  Theo- 
retical technological  feasibilities  at  some  un- 
certain future  date  are  no  substitute  for 
forces  in  being  and  prudent  development  of 
technology  that  fills  requiremenU  estab- 
lished and  formulated  by  combat-tested 
military  professionals.  Shunting  aside  tech- 
nological evolution  that  builds  on  sound 
military  doctrines  and  experience  in  favor 
of  speculative  approMhes  of  uncertain  mili- 
tary validity  is  likely  to  yield  both  poor  de- 
fense and  poor  technology.  The  nation  can 
afford  neither. 

The  cause  of  deterrence  is  served  best  by 
increasing  the  warfightlng  capabilities  of 
the  armed  forces.  There  is  need  for  contin- 
ued improvements  in  the  readiness  and  sUy- 
ing  power  as  well  as  modernization  of  the 
general-purpose  forces,  enhancement  of  mo- 
bility and  airlift  capabilities,  and  expansion 
and  modernization  of  tactical  forces.  In 
turn,  these  capabilities  must  be  built  on  the 
bedrock  of  readiness  and  sustalnabillty.  top- 
notch,  realistic  training,  and.  first  and  fore- 
most, the  dedication,  motivation,  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  men  and  women  serving 
In  the  Air  Force  and  the  other  services.  The 
nation  must  safeguard  the  central  advan- 
tage that  underlies  our  defense  posture— the 
well-trained  experienced  professionals  of  its 
armed  forces 

The  Air  Force  Association  applauds  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  total,  joint  char- 
acter of  national  defense  and  concerted  ef- 
forts to  avoid  separate,  narrow  approaches 
that  duplicate  capabilities.  No  service  fights 
alone.  They  must  plan  and  exercise  together 
just  as  they  would  fight— shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. 

This  Association  sees,  as  the  overriding 
national  security  requirement,  continuation 
of  a  steadfast  national  commitment  to  re- 
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build  and  maintain  essential  defense  capa- 
bilities. The  progress  that  Is  being  made 
must  cont  Inue  through  steady  growth  in  de- 
fense fur  ding  levels  In  line  with  sound, 
long-term! planning  strategies.  The  preserva- 
tion of  Ataerlcas  heritage  of  freedom  and 
liberty  Is  well  worth  this  price  for.  In  the 
words  of  Resident  Elsenhower.  "In  the  final 


choice,  a 
burden  as 
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soldier's  pack  Is  not  so  heavy  a 
a  prisoner's  chains."* 


IN  THE  SOVIET 
UKRAINE 


HOK  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
n*  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  xesday,  September  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  F IILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
sorrowful  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversiiry  of  the  great  genocidal 
famine  ih  the  Soviet  occupied  Ukraine. 
I  wish  t<  I  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
Honoratle  Don  Ritter  of  Pennsyla- 
vania  an  d  the  Honorable  Gerald  Solo- 
mon of  ]Jew  York,  for  scheduling  this 
special  (rder  so  that  the  level  of  un- 
derstanding on  this  cruel  episode  of 
history  might  be  increased. 

Pew  Americans  are  aware  that  in 
1932  and  1933  an  estimated  7  million 
persons  lost  their  lives  during  an  arti- 
ficially created  famine  in  the  Ukraine, 
a  nation  which  was  the  breadbasket  of 
central  1  ilurope  as  a  result  of  its  fertile 
soil  and  productive  farmers.  The  ob- 
scurity )f  this  heinous  crime  against 
humanity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
famine  was  implemented  in  attempted 
secrecy  md  has  since  been  vigorously 
denied  by  Soviet  authorities.  Despite 
numerous  eyewitness  accounts  and 
press  reports  by  Western  journalists 
who  weie  in  the  Ukraine  at  the  height 
of  the  famine,  only  recently  have  ac- 
counts of  this  atrocious,  Communist- 
plarmed  genocide  begun  to  appear  in 
free  woi  Id  publications. 

In  19;  12  under  the  ruthless  leader- 
ship ol  Joseph  Stalin,  the  Soviet 
regime  ( irdered  the  Red  Army  into  the 
Ukraine  to  confiscate  all  grain  from 
the  ruril  countryside.  The  grain  was 
shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
empire  or  sold  on  the  international 
market.  The  Soviet  leadership  was 
pursuin;  several  objectives  in  this 
action.  They  needed  hard  currency  to 
finance  the  Government's  rapid  indus- 
trializaOion  program.  Stalin  also 
wished  Tto  decimate  the  independent 
will  of  «he  Ukrainian  peasantry  by  de- 
stroying its  most  nationally  conscious 
segment,  the  free  Ukrainian  farmer, 
througl  1  forced  collectivization  of  agri- 
cultural output. 

WatcUtowers  were  erected  so  that 
authorities  could  better  detect  at- 
tempts at  hoarding  of  foodstuffs. 
Peasani  s  who  refused  to  turn  all  their 
grain  o  rer  to  the  state  were  executed. 
Parmerp  were  physically  prevented 
from  lebving  their  fields  and  fleeing  to 
the  citi;s  In  search  of  food.  Soviet  au- 
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thorities  even  went  so  far  as  to  estab- 
lish border  checkpoints  to  prevent 
Ukrainians  from  entering  the  Russian 
Republic  and  to  prevent  anyone  from 
bringing  food  from  the  outside  into 
the  Ukraine.  Without  food,  without 
grain,  without  seeds,  the  peasant 
farmers  began  to  starve.  Within 
months,  millions  of  persons  were  dead 
or  dying.  Some  resorted  to  cannibal- 
ism to  survive.  The  horror  of  this  de- 
liberate genocidal  policy  is  compound- 
ed when  one  realizes  that  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren perished  each  day  during  the 
great  famine. 

While  Moscow  continues  to  deny 
that  unusual  demographic  changes 
took  place  in  the  Ukraine,  census  fig- 
ures from  1926  and  1939  conclusively 
reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  catastro- 
phe. While  the  total  population  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  increased  by  15.7  percent— 
from  147,027,900  to  170,557.100— the 
number  of  persons  in  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  decreased  by  9.9  percent  over 
the  same  period— from  31,195,000  to 
28,111,000.  Such  denial  of  events  de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  sadly  reminiscent  of  recent 
Soviet  behavior  surrounding  their 
massacre  of  the  Korean  passenger  air- 
liner. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine,  I  believe  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans and  the  world  population  as  a 
whole  deserve  greater  knowledge  of 
this  despicable  tragedy.  I  certainly 
support  the  congressional  measures 
which  have  been  introduced  to  foster 
wider  recognition  of  the  Ukrainian 
genocide  of  1932-33.  I  can  do  no  less, 
for  the  evidence  of  this  artificial 
famine  in  the  Ukraine  is  further  proof 
of  the  inherently  diseased  mentality 
of  communism  and  the  totalitarian 
state.* 
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in  the  history  of  baseball.  Golden 
Glove  awards  for  excellence  in  field- 
ing, the  Triple  Crown  award  for  best 
performance  by  a  hitter,  the  Most  Val- 
uable Player  award  as  the  best  player 
in  the  American  League  and  participa- 
tion in  18  All-Star  games. 

Statistics  alone,  however,  do  not  ade- 
quately depict  what  Yaz  meant  to  the 
Red  Sox.  In  an  age  when  players 
change  teams  with  distressing  fre- 
quency, Yaz  made  a  virtue  of  constan- 
cy. He  was  the  bedrock  upon  which 
the  Red  Sox  were  built,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  the  franchise  has  enjoyed 
since  1961  is  due  in  large  part  to  his  ef- 
forts. He  was  the  leader  on  the  field,  a 
fact  acknowledged  by  his  selection  as 
team  captain,  and  a  respected  repre- 
sentative of  Boston  and  the  game  of 
baseball  off  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  envi- 
sion the  Boston  Red  Sox  without  Carl 
Yazstrzemski;  to  imagine  the  home 
team  in  Fenway  Park  without  No.  8  in 
the  lineup.  Red  Sox  fans,  and  all  who 
admire  people  who  make  the  most  of 
the  talents  they  have,  will  miss  him. 
The  magical  moments  of  his  great 
career  will  not,  however,  be  forgot- 
ten.* 


CARL  YASTRZEMSKI:  THANKS 
FOR  23  GREAT  YEARS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
m  Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Sunday,  October  2,  Carl  Yastrzemski 
played  his  last  game  for  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

"Yaz,"  as  he  is  known  to  millions  of 
baseball  fans,  ended  his  major  league 
career  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
began— playing  left  field  in  Fenway 
Park  and  contributing  a  single  to  the 
Red  Sox  offense.  For  many  sports  en- 
thusiasts, the  Red  Sox  and  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski  were  synonymous.  In  23  big 
league  seasons,  Yaz  played  the  game 
of  baseball  with  uncommon  skill,  dedi- 
cation, and  enthusiasm.  The  statistical 
record  of  his  tenure  as  a  player  re- 
flects his  success:  most  games  played 


ST.  CASIMIRS  CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  concelebration  of  a  mass 
of  thanksgiving  that  will  solemnly 
mark  75  years  of  dedicated  service  by 
St.  Casimir's  Church  to  the  city  of 
Newark.  N.J. 

The  presiding  celebrant  at  the  noon 
mass  will  be  the  Most  Reverend  Peter 
L.  Gerety,  archbishop  of  Newark. 
There  will  also  be  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  celebrate  St.  Casimir's  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee at  the  Polish  Falcon  Hall  at  5 
p.m. 

The  history  of  St.  Casimir's  is  a  dy- 
namic and  colorful  one.  Prom  its 
humble  beginnings  as  a  parish,  built 
on  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  Polish 
Catholic  immigrants,  to  its  current 
day,  the  parish  has  consistently  main- 
tained a  tradition  of  teaching  the 
Catholic  faith  to  the  people  in  the 
Ironbound  section  of  Newark. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
passed  since  St.  Casimir's  first  became 
a  reality.  And,  today,  it  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing 
parishes  in  all  of  Newark. 

The  St.  Casimir's  of  today  is  vastly 
different  from  the  one  built  several 
decades  ago.  Yet,  it  has  very  much  the 
same  purpose  today,  as  it  did  then, 
which  is  "a  place  of  witness  and  serv- 
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ice,  a  community  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship." 

In  the  city  of  Newark,  the  Polish 
people  first  built  the  parish  of  St. 
Stauiislaus.  Soon  the  Ironbound  sec- 
tion of  Newark,  "below  the  railroad 
tracks,"  was  populated  to  the  point 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conceive  a 
second  Polish  church.  Rev.  Vitus  Mas- 
nicki.  then  pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Church,  realized  the  practicality  of  a 
church  in  the  Ironbound.  and  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  ground  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  Polish  parish. 

Rev.  Julius  Manteuffel  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  the  second  church  for  the 
Polish  commimity,  by  the  Most  Rever- 
end John  O'Connor,  bishop  of  Newark, 
and  celebrated  the  first  mass  in  St. 
Benedict's  School  Hall,  on  Sunday. 
September  6.  1908. 

In  July  1920,  two  years  after  the  cor- 
nerstone was  blessed,  a  new  edifice, 
fully  equipped,  was  dedicated  and 
blessed  by  Bishop  O'Connor.  Celebrat- 
ing the  first  mass  in  the  new  church 
was  Rev.  Vitus  Masnicki.  The  Rever- 
end Dr.  Dworzak  delivered  the  sermon. 
And  the  entire  community  had  joined 
together  honoring  St.  Casimir's 
Church  as  one  of  the  largest  Polish 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  Newark. 

With  the  building  of  the  new  church 
out  of  the  way.  Rev.  Paul  Knappek, 
who  became  pastor  in  1912,  now  set 
out  to  build  a  new  school  which  was 
started  in  March  1924,  and  completed 
that  fall,  at  a  cost  of  $121,000.  The 
new  school  building  was  built  not  only 
for  the  current  time,  but  also  for  the 
future  as  it  was  able  to  accommodate 
2.000  pupils. 

One  of  the  remaining  tasks,  the 
painting  of  the  church,  finally  took 
place  in  July  1925  and  was  completed 
in  January  1926.  It  was  beautifully  re- 
decorated with  religious  paintings  de- 
picting the  life  of  St.  Casimir.  Five 
years  after  the  painting  of  the  interior 
of  the  church.  Reverend  Knappek 
made  improvements  on  the  sanctuary 
and  sacristy.  The  nuns'  convent,  the 
last  of  the  major  building  efforts,  was 
completed  in  1930. 

Realizing  the  need  for  community 
gatherings,  a  clubroom  beneath  the 
church  was  constructed  for  the  youth 
of  the  parish.  Six  bowling  alleys,  pool 
tables,  shuffleboards.  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities  were  purchased.  With 
this,  the  building  program  was  com- 
pleted, with  all  buildings  constructed 
to  meet  any  possible  future  expansion. 

Then  on  August  6,  1936,  fire  dam- 
aged the  entire  ceiling  of  the  church 
proper.  The  cost  of  repairing  the  dam- 
aged ceiling  was  approximately 
$30,000,  and  also  necessitated  the  re- 
decoration  of  the  church  interior,  with 
the  installation  of  a  new  lighting 
system. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of 
having  the  parishioners  closely  knit. 
Reverend  Knappek  encouraged  the  or- 
ganization of  many  church  and  secular 
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societies.  Most  of  these  societies  are 
still  functional. 

During  these  hard-working  years. 
Father  Knappek  was  appointed  monsi- 
gnor.  Over  his  final  years  acting  as 
pastor.  Monsignor  Knappek  continued 
with  the  remodeling  and  renovating 
church  properties  until  his  death  on 
May  5.  1964. 

A  month  later  Archbishop  Thomas 
A.  Boland  appointed  the  Reverend 
Adalbert  Kiczek  as  pastor  of  St.  Casi- 
mir's. During  his  short  reign  as  pastor. 
Reverend  Kiczek  made  various  im- 
provements to  the  church  properties, 
including  the  building  of  a  library  for 
the  schoolchildren.  Then  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1967.  Rev.  Adalbert  Kiczek,  at 
age  63.  was  fatally  stricken  as  he 
began  the  7  a.m.  Mass.  His  assistant, 
the  Reverend  Edmund  A.  Zajac,  died 
the  following  day  at  age  45.  Rev. 
Theodore  Czermak,  who  was  assistant 
pastor  at  that  time,  became  acting 
pastor  until  the  appointment  of  the 
Reverend  John  J.  Kulaga  on  January 
20,  1968.  Reverend  Kulaga  is  still  the 
pastor. 

First  order  of  priority  on  Reverend 
Kulaga's  agenda  was  the  major  school 
renovation  which  was  required  due  to 
deterioration  over  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  school,  major  improve- 
ments were  required  in  the  church. 

Today,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Casi- 
mir's are  a  very  strong  and  proud 
group  of  Polish  Americans.  St.  Casi- 
mir's is  proud  of  its  history,  the  sacri- 
fices needed  to  build  the  physical 
plant,  and  the  parishoners,  who  have 
continually  supported  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  participating  in  this  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee celebration,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  the  persons  who  worked  so 
hard  to  make  this  celebration  a  memo- 
rable one.  These  include  Thad  Zjawin 
and  Sister  Mary  Joanita,  cochairper- 
sons  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Commit- 
tee; the  honorary  chairpersons:  Rever- 
end Kulaga,  Rev.  Adam  Figula,  Rev. 
Joseph  Szklarski,  Joseph  Zepka,  and 
Kay  Linek;  and  the  members  of  the 
committee:  Henry  Grzybowski,  Flor- 
ence Garlewicz,  Walter  Eustachewich, 
Mary  Zjawin,  Mildred  Rucki,  Julia 
Miktus,  Helen  Miktus,  Brenda  Cwia- 
kala,  Emelia  Wisniewski,  Julia  Bozek, 
Eleanor  Mirandi,  Loretta  Eus- 
tachewich, Patricia  Check,  Bemadette 
Kociolek,  Stanley  Zawacki,  Genevieve 
Guziejewski,  Alice  Schreiner,  Victoria 
Wesolowski,  and  Mary  Pilecki. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  program  of  the  testimoni- 
al dinner,  as  follows: 

National  Anthem:  In  English  and  Polish. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Adam  Figula,  Associate 
Pastor  of  St.  Casimir. 

Introductory  remarks:  Thaddeus  Zjawin. 
Parish  Trustee  of  St  Casimir. 

Welcome:  Henry  Grzybowski.  Parish 
Council,  President. 

Toast:  Sister  Mary  Joenlta,  Congregation 
Sisters  Saint  Felix. 
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Speakers:  Councilman  Henry  Martinez; 
Rev.  Msgr.  Alexander  Fronczak,  Pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  In  WoUlngton,  N.J., 
Rev.  John  J.  Kulaga,  Pastor  of  St.  Casimir 
Church. 

Dance  Group:  Presented  by  the  children 
of  the  Polish  Falcon  Club. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Joseph  Szklarski,  Assso- 
clate  Pastor  of  St.  Casimir's  Church.* 


SUPPORT  THE  "CHEMICAL 
PEOPLE " PROJECT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
successive  Wednesdays,  November  2 
and  9,  1983,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant programing  efforts  in  the  recent 
history  of  public  broadcasting  will 
take  place.  On  these  two  evenings, 
communities  across  the  Nation  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  join  together 
to  combat  school-age  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  as  PBS  broadcasts  "The  Chemi- 
cal People." 

Joining  other  PBS  stations  nation- 
wide, the  Central  Valley  s  PBS  affili- 
ate, KVIE-TV  in  Sacramento,  has  or- 
ganized town  hall  groups  so  that  par- 
ents, students,  and  community  mem- 
bers concerned  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  can  join 
with  others  in  their  community  in 
viewing  the  programs,  discussing  the 
local  challenge,  and  organizing  con- 
tinuing task  forces. 

This  unprecedented  offering  will  use 
television  as  a  catalyst  to  initiate  a  val- 
uable, widespread,  ongoing  effort  to 
save  youth  and  families  from  the  de- 
structive, heartbreaking  effects  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  In  "The  Chemi- 
cal People"  projects  in  their  communi- 
ties. This  Is  an  ambitious  undertaking 
that  deserves  our  full  support.* 


CIANBRO  CORP. 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  pleased  that  con- 
struction has  been  completed  on  the 
Wilson  Bridge.  I  would  like  to  give 
public  credit  to  the  Clanbro  Corp.  of 
Plttsfleld.  Maine,  the  firm  responsible 
for  completing  the  repairs  IVz  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Area  residents  are  all  familiar  with 
TV  and  radio  traffic  reports  chron- 
icling the  endless  delays  on  this  major 
commuter  artery.  Up  to  130,000  vehi- 
cles use  the  bridge  every  day,  the  bulk 
of  them  being  commuters  In  the 
Washington    metropolitan    area    and 
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long-distance  truckers.  Although  re- 
pairs hate  been  needed  for  years,  local 
transportation  officials  delayed  the 
work  lot  fear  of  overtaxing  surround- 
ing bridites  should  the  Wilson  Bridge 
need  to  I  »e  closed  during  the  day. 

CianbiD  Corp.  devised  an  innovative 
means  o '  repairs  which  minimized  the 
inconver  ience  to  commuters.  Workers 
replaced  the  bridge's  deck  with  prefab- 
ricated concrete  slabs  installed  at 
night.  T  le  bridge  was  cleaned  in  time 
for  rush  hour  each  morning. 

What  is  most  striking  about  this 
contract  however,  and  almost  un- 
heard ol  in  these  days  of  cost  overruns 
and  endless  delays,  was  that  Cianbro 
Corp.  completed  the  $23.2  million  job 
7V4  morths  ahead  of  schedule.  Gov- 
ernment planners  estimated  that  the 
work  wduld  take  at  least  until  next 
January  but  expected  that  it  would 
continu*  through  next  April.  As  an  in- 
centive ::ianbro  Corp.  was  offerred  a 
$9,200  banus  for  each  day  the  project 
could  b(  completed  before  May  1984. 
Other  ncentives  were  provided  if 
Cianbro  completed  the  job  before  Jan- 
uary. Tie  company  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge aid  earned  $1.42  million  as  a 
result. 

I  knov  all  Wilson  Bridge  users  feel  a 
sense  o^  relief  that  the  bridge  has 
been  completed.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
special  commendation  to  the  fine 
Maine  f  rm  of  Cianbro  Corp.  for  its  in- 
novativf  and  efficient  work.» 


KTWANIS 
BARRE 
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And  so  it  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  salute  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Wilkes-Barre  on  its  65th  anniversary 
and  to  congratulate  my  friend,  Dennis 
C.  Garvey,  on  his  installation  as  presi- 
dent, and  to  congratulate,  as  well,  his 
wife,  Nancy,  for  having  made  it  all 
possible.9 


CLUB  OF  WILKES- 
,_  CELEBRATES  65th  IN- 
STALLATION OF  BOARD  OF  DI- 
RECTORS 


HDN.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


'uesday.  October  4.  1983 
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OFFICERS  OF  WILMINGTON, 
MASS..  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
installation  of  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  136  of  Wilming- 
ton, Mass.  This  fine  organization,  like 
American  Legion  posts  throughout  our 
Nation,  provides  sound  advice  and  a 
helping  hand  in  times  of  need  to  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  Post  No.  136  in 
particular  has  established  itself  as  an 
important  part  of  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  the  post's  outgoing  Com- 
mander Paul  Pintrich.  I  am  certain 
that  newly  installed  Commander 
Leslie  J.  Gauthier  will  maintain  the 
post's  extraordinary  record  of  service. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  the  past  work  of  Post  No. 
136  and  in  extending  very  best  wishes 
for  a  fruitful  and  fulfilling  future.* 


October  I  1983 

oversee  the  design  and  creation  of  this 
Medal  of  Honor.  This  commission  was 
chaired  by  Judge  Daniel  F.  Foley,  a 
former  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  also  included 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  Lou 
Wangberg,  State  Senator  Bob  Lessard, 
State  Senator  Robert  Schmitz,  State 
Representative  Richard  Kostohryz, 
Major  General  James  G.  Sieben,  and 
the  Honorable  William  Gregg,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Special  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  support  for  this 
project  given  by  numerous  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Minnesota  National 
Guard,  the  American  Legion, 
AMVETS,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I.  These  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  in  the 
creation  of  the  Minnesota  Medal  of 
Honor.  A  duplicate  of  this  medal  will 
hang  in  the  State  Capitol  Rotunda  in 
St.  Paul.* 


MINNESOTA'S  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  3.  1983,  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  a  very  special  and 
solemn  ceremony  at  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery,  at  which  Gov.  Rudy  Per- 
pich  presented  the  Minnesota  Medal 
of  Honor  for  permanent  display  in  the 
display  room  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier.  The  Minnesota  Medal 
of  Honor  now  takes  its  place  along 
with  those  from  other  States  in  com- 
memorating the  sacrifice  of  the  13,000 
Minnesotans  who  have  died  in  the  Na- 
tion's wars.  From  the  Civil  War  battle- 
fields of  Gettysburg  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  to  Manila,  Champagne-Mame. 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  Inchon  in  Korea,  and 
to  Hue  in  Vietnam,  Minnesotans  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  serving 
their  country  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Minnesota  counts  one-half  million 
living  war  veterans  among  its  4  million 
citizens. 

The  Minnesota  Medal  of  Honor  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  in  1980.  A  special  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 


GOODWILL  AMBASSADORS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress, 
there  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  people  from  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  to  visit  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Their  visits  to  the  House  and 
Senate  chambers  have  been  the  high- 
lights of  their  trips  to  Washington.  I 
believe  this  is  attibutable  to  the  "good- 
will ambassadors"  of  the  Capitol— the 
Doorkeepers  and  Capitol  Hill  Police- 
men, who  make  an  extra  effort  to  see 
that  our  visitors  remember  their  stay. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Irvin  "Obie"  Oberman,  Dorothy 
Miller,  Donn  Larson,  amd  Arthur 
Curran.  These  individuals  are  perfect 
examples  of  the  type  of  goodwill  am- 
bassadors ";ho  serve  House  and  Senate 
vistors. 

I  personally  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  their  courtesy  and  out- 
standing service.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  praising  and 
complimenting  these  fine  public  serv- 
ants.* 
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ST.  MARK'S  EVANGELICAL  LU- 
THERAN CHURCH  OF  NESCO- 
PECK,  PA.,  CELEBRATES  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  October  8,  St.  Marks  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  Nescopeck, 
Pa.,  will  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary. 
The  congregation  was  organized  on 
October  8.  1908,  by  39  men  and  women 
who  had  been  attending  St.  John's  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Berwick,  and  who 
decided  a  church  was  needed  in  Nesco- 
peck because  of  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  crossing  the  Susquehan- 
na River  to  attend  services. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Schofer,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance and  with  the  work  provided  by 
members  of  the  congregation,  the 
original  church  building  was  con- 
structed and  dedicated  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 20,  1908.  Under  the  second 
pastor.  Rev.  John  H.  Young,  the 
church  experienced  a  time  of  remarka- 
ble growth.  A  number  of  church  orga- 
nizations were  formed  and  the  build- 
ing itself  was  renovated.  A  pipe  organ 
was  presented  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1925,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed the  church  building.  But 
Pastor  Earl  S.  Erb  and  the  congrega- 
tion were  determined  to  rebuild.  In 
less  than  4  months,  a  parish  hall  was 
constructed  and  was  used  for  worship 
until  the  new  church  building  was 
dedicated  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  31, 
1929. 

A  children's  chapel  was  completed  in 
the  church  basement  and  that  was 
dedicated  on  September  14.  1952. 

In  1969.  St.  Mark's  decided  to  with- 
draw from  the  parish  arrangement 
with  Mt.  Zion  and  St.  James  congrega- 
tions, both  also  of  Nescopeck.  And  so, 
after  61  years,  a  pastor  was  called  to 
serve  St.  Mark's,  alone. 

On  July  16,  1978,  the  Reverend 
Harold  L.  Hand,  Jr.,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate.  Under  his  administration, 
the  church  has  been  carpeted,  a  news- 
letter and  church  directories  have 
been  published,  the  pipe  organ  has 
been  extensively  renovated,  and  new 
hymnals  purchased. 

But  beyond  its  physical  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  intangible 
good  which  has  been  done  to  the 
entire  Nescopeck  community  by  the 
presence  of  St.  Mark's,  its  pastors,  and 
its  congregation.  Theirs  has  been  an 
influence  for  good,  for  charity,  for 
love  of  God,  and  fellow  man. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  event  of 
significance  for  all  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  that  St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  celebrates  its  75th  an- 
niversary on  October  8.  It  is  my  honor 
to  congratulate  Pastor  Hand  and  all  of 
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his  congregation  on  that  achievement 
and  it  is  my  pleasure,  today,  to  share 
this  happy  event  with  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House.* 


GERALD  D.  ROBERTSON— A 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, September  10  was  a  very  special 
day  in  the  city  of  Brewer  in  Maine's 
Second  Congressional  District.  The 
day  was  set  aside  by  its  9,000  residents 
to  honor  one  of  their  own  who  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

Gerald  D.  Robertson  is  one  of  those 
very  rare  individuals  who  has  made  a 
commitment  to  public  service,  devot- 
ing more  than  half  of  his  lifetime  to 
serving  in  public  office. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Brewer  City  Council  for  37  years,  and 
for  11  of  those  years  served  as  mayor. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  improve  the 
economic  base  of  his  community  and 
those  efforts  were  recognized  when 
the  city  council  designated  the  main 
road  through  the  city's  industrial  park 
as  Robertson  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Robertson's  efforts  in  other 
areas  have  been  untiring.  As  a  special- 
ist in  housing  and  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Bangor  Housing  Authority, 
he  has  used  his  expertise  to  improve 
housing  for  residents  of  Maine.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Housing  Execu- 
tives of  Maine,  and  the  Maine  chapter 
of  the  National  Housing  Authority. 
Mr.  Robertson  currently  serves  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Maine  Mu- 
nicipal Association  and  is  a  member  of 
the  housing  committee  of  the  Penob- 
scot Regional  Planning  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  add 
to  the  honors  bestowed  on  Gerald  D. 
Robertson.  For  his  years  of  dedication 
to  public  service,  he  deserves  much 
gratitude,  esteem  and  emulation.* 


THE  UKRAINIAN  FAMINE: 
STALIN  IN  ACTION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  recommend  a  Washington  Post 
article  to  all  of  my  colleagues  concern- 
ing the  tragic  Ukrainian  famine  of 
1932-33.  Yesterday,  thousands  of 
Ukrainian-Americans  from  all  over  our 
great  country  marched  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  holocaust.  Many 
of  those  who  marched  know  from 
firsthand  experience  the  reality  of  a 
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totalitarian  regime.  They  appreciate 
the  importance  of  freedom  and  the 
wonderful  democracy  which  we  Ameri- 
cans enjoy. 

As  we  in  Congress  still  agonize  over 
the  tragic  loss  of  269  men,  women,  and 
children  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  pilots, 
memories  of  that  terrible  famine  bring 
all  of  us  to  the  realization  that  the 
two  events  are  connected.  These  bar- 
baric acts  against  the  innocent  reflect 
a  definite  bahavior  pattern  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  has  been  painfully  learned.  We 
should  not  forget  it. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Ukrainian 
famine  is  by  far  one  of  history's  great- 
est genocides.  Fifty  years  ago,  over  7 
million  Ukrainians  died  during  the 
period  from  1932  to  1933  in  one  of  the 
first  artificially  engineered  famines 
the  world  has  known. 

Stalin  was  intent  on  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  in 
his  drive  to  collectivize  agriculture  and 
crush  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Some 
statistics  show  that  nearly  14  million 
people  may  have  died  during  the 
entire  collectivization  period  from 
1926  to  1937. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  Nation  of 
affluence  to  imagine  the  enormity  of 
the  suffering.  As  their  grain  was  con- 
fiscated and  shipped  to  Europe  on  the 
orders  of  Stalin,  millions  of  Ukrainians 
perished.  Villagers  attempting  to  leave 
the  region  were  turned  back  at  gim- 
point  while  those  who  resisted  were 
shot  or  exiled.  The  remaining  villagers 
starved  to  death.  This  provided  an  eco- 
nomical solution  to  the  nationality 
problem.  Domestic  and  international 
assistance  programs  were  not  permit- 
ted by  the  Kremlin.  The  great  irony  of 
the  planned  famine  is  that  it  occurred 
during  a  period  of  agricultural  abun- 
dance in  the  Ukraine. 

A  government  willing  to  exterminate 
millions  of  its  own  citizens  does  not 
hestitate  to  kill  another  269  for  rea- 
sons of  state  or  whim.  The  Soviets  pro- 
tected their  airspace  last  month  by 
downing  an  unarmed  civilian  aircraft 
and  defended  the  principles  of  commu- 
nism by  planning  a  famine.  The  brutal 
behavior  of  the  Soviets  in  the  1930's 
has  changed  little  in  the  intervening 
years.  Names  and  faces  have  changed, 
but  the  ideas  are  still  the  same.  Our 
Government  must  keep  this  fact  first 
and  foremost.  This  knowledge  of 
Soviet  motivations  and  values  must 
guide  our  negotiators  and  our  leaders 
in  any  future  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  our  arms  control  talks,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  verification  so  that  we  as  a 
free  people  will  be  able  to  see  for  our- 
selves if  the  Soviets  are  keeping  prom- 
ises. 

With  these  sobering  thoughts  m 
mind,  I  suggest  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues read  this  brief  article.  I  also 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  p&- 
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tJtralnian-Amerlcans  who  came 
and    far    to    honor    the 
of    those    who    perished.    I 
work  of  the  National  Com- 
Commemorate  Genocide  Vic- 
Ukraine.    1932-33.    Let    me 
th|em  that  we  will  never  forget. 
Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,  19831 

ComfEMORATE  VICTIMS  OF  1933 

FAMnn; 
(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

Thousaiids  of  Ukrainian-Americans,  from 
as  close  as,  Arlington  and  as  far  away  as  San 
Diego,  miissed  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment yestJrday,  then  marched  to  within  500 
feet  of  tha  Soviet  embassy  to  commemorate 
the  millions  who  died  in  a  1933  famine  they 
described  bs  a  "holocaust"  perpetrated  by 
the  Sovletlgovemment  to  crush  its  political 
opposition! 

At  the  Ijdonument  grounds,  they  listened 
to  a  serie*  of  speakers,  many  of  them  de- 
claiming li  Ulu^lnlan  but  Including  also  a 
Russian  dfcldent,  a  Polish  Solidarity  leader 
In  exile  ai|d  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewlstt  Conunlttee. 

They  sis  o  were  read  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Rea«an  endorsing  their  remembrance 
of  "those  ivho  suffered  and  died  during  the 
farm  coUe  :tivlzation  and  suljsequent  forced 
famine  an  I  period  of  severe  repression. 

"That  a  tempt  to  crush  the  life,  will  and 
spirit  of  a  people  by  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment holds  important  meaning  for  us 
today,"  Rtagan's  message  said.  "In  a  time 
when  the  entire  world  Is  outraged  by  the 
senseless  murder  of  269  passengers  on 
Korean  Airlines  Plight  007,  we  must  not 
forget  tha  L  this  kind  of  action  is  not  new  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  ;he  events  that  brought  the 
Ukrainian  Americans  here  happended  half  a 
century  a)  o,  for  many  they  were  as  vivid  as 
yesterday. 

Tve  llv(  d  with  the  famine  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  '  said  Halyna  Hrushetsky,  41. 
who  had  lown  In  from  Chicago  to  partici- 
pate. "My  mother  lost  four  of  her  children 
In  the  famine." 

She.  her  older  sister  who  survived  and 
their  parents  wound  up  in  a  German  labor 
camp  durfig  World  War  II,  spent  the  early 
postwar  ytars  in  Prance  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  In  1956.  She  said  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  saved  us  from  repatriation.  The 
only  thini ;  I  remember  of  the  camps  were 
the  bodies  of  the  people  who  committed  sui- 
cide rathe  r  than  go  back. 

"My  mcther  passed  away  last  June.  Her 
last  wordj :  Don't  forget  and  dont  forgive 
and  pass  1  he  facts  about  these  atrocities  on 
to  your  ch  ildren."  " 

Yesterdj  ly's  gathering  and  march  were  the 
culminate  in  of  a  week-long  observance  spon- 
sored by  :he  National  Committee  to  Com- 
memorate Genocide  Victims  in  Ukraine 
1932-1933  a  coalition  of  about  70  Ukrainian 
organizations,  D.C.  police  estimated  the 
crowd  at  B.OOO.  March  sponsors  said  it  was 
10,000  to  15.000 

Speakers  recalled  the  period  when  Stalin, 
in  his  drve  to  collectivize  agriculture,  or 
dered  hajsh  government  measures  against 
farmers  a  ho  were  resisting  his  policies.  De- 
spite a  reduced  harvest  in  the  fertile 
Ukraine,  briefly  independent  but  now  one  of 
15  Soviet 
exported 
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died,  bells  did  not  toll,  and  nobody  wept  for 
these  people,"  said  Dr.  John  Plls,  president 
of  the  Ultralnian  National  Association. 

To  help  rectify  that,  young  and  old,  Amer- 
ican-bom and  naturalized  Americans  bom 
in  the  Ukraine,  participated  yesterday. 
They  wore  the  colorful  garments  of  their 
ancestral  land,  carried  black  balloons,  waved 
yellow  and  blue  flags,  chanted  "Preedom  for 
Ukraine"  and  sang  the  Ukrainian  national 
anthem,  a  19th  century  composition  which 
begins,  "Ukraine  has  not  died  yet." 

"There  are  all  professions,  all  classes  here, 
young  people,  old  people,  really  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  community,"  said 
Crest  Deychakiwsky,  27,  a  congressional 
aide  who  read  a  "letter  to  the  Kremlin"  at 
16th  and  K  Streets,  a  block  from  the  Soviet 
embassy.  "These  people  are  not  war-mon- 
gers, they're  people  of  all  political  persua- 
sions." 

"We  marched  to  remember  the  seven  mil- 
lion who  died  in  the  Ukraine,"  said  Ivan  Bi- 
lanluk,  11,  of  New  York  City.  "Russia  is  the 
worst  country  in  the  world.  They  have  no 
feelings  or  anything,  cause  lots  of  people 
died,  including  little  children."* 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
comjnending  the  past  work  of  post  No. 
69  and  in  extending  very  best  wishes 
for  a  fruitful  and  fulfilling  future.* 


republics.  Its  crops  continued  to  be 
and  there  was  widespread  starva- 


tion, acco  -ding  to  academicians. 

Many  af  the  marchers  carried  signs 
saying,  'Seven  Million  were  Starved  by 
Moscow"  and  accusing  the  Soviets  of  a  50- 
year  long  "cover-up."  "When  these  millions 


OFFICERS  OF  MALDEN,  MASS., 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
installation  of  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  69  of  Maiden. 
Mass.  This  fine  organization,  like 
American  Legion  posts  throughout  our 
Nation,  provides  sound  advice  and  a 
helping  hand  in  times  of  need  to  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  Post  No.  69  in 
particular  has  established  itself  as  an 
important  part  of  the  city  of  Maiden, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  should 
go  to  the  post's  outgoing  commander. 
Louis  A.  White.  I  am  certain  newly  in- 
stalled Commander  Thomas  Flynn  will 
maintain  the  post's  extraordinary 
record  of  service. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
other  newly  installed  officers— auxilia- 
ry president,  Pauline  Ross;  auxiliary 
senior  vice  president,  Catherine  Fergu- 
son; junior  vice  president,  Mildred 
Crowell;  secretary-treasurer,  Jose- 
phine Moran;  and  chaplain.  June 
Hirtle;  Legion  senior  vice  commander. 
Stephen  Karigianis;  junior  vice  presi- 
dent, Robert  Flynn;  adjutant.  Alberta 
Langley;  finance  officer,  John  L.  Gal- 
lant; historian.  Thomas  R.  Toomey; 
graves  registration  officer.  Charles 
Eggleston;  trustee,  John  Demasi;  and 
finance  committee  member.  James 
Maher.  The  post's  newly  installed  aux- 
iliary executive  board  members  are 
Regina  Walsh.  Helen  Eggleston.  Marie 
Miller,  and  Pamela  Hirtle.  The  newly 
installed  Legion  executive  board  mem- 
bers are  Joseph  Regan,  Thomas 
Murphy,  Thomas  Edwards,  and 
Dennis  Bourque. 


USING  FEDERAL  BANKRUPTCY 
LAW  TO  BREAK  UNION  CON- 
TRACTS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Continental  Airlines,  the  Nation's 
eighth  largest  air  carrier,  announced 
that  it  had  reached  the  end  of  its  fi- 
nancial rope  and  filed  for  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  11  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Continental  attributed  its 
financial  decline  primarily  to  high 
labor  costs  and  increased  competition 
from  other  air  carriers  with  lower  op- 
erating costs.  By  filing  for  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  11,  Continental  came 
under  the  protection  of  Federal  law. 
The  corporate  assets  remain  intact, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  creditors, 
until  the  bankruptcy  court  is  able  to 
review  and  approve  a  rescheduling  of 
the  company's  debts.  Meanwhile,  sev- 
eral thousand  Continental  employees 
have  been  laid  off.  These  employees, 
unlike  their  employer,  cannot  delay 
payment  on  their  home  mortgages, 
electric  bills,  car  loans,  and  all  of  the 
numerous  other  normal  living  ex- 
penses which  we  all  incur. 

Only  a  few  days  later.  Continental 
announced  that  it  was  reopening  for 
business  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of- 
fering air  service  to  only  25  cities 
rather  than  the  78  cities  which  were 
served  prior  to  its  bankruptcy.  At  the 
same  time.  Continental  announced 
that  it  would  recall  only  about  35  per- 
cent of  its  work  force  and  that  those 
who  returned  would  have  to  accept 
wage  reductions  between  50  and  60 
percent.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of 
Continental's  action,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est air  carrier.  Eastern  Airlines,  an- 
nounced that  it  would  also  file  for 
bankruptcy  unless  its  37,500  employ- 
ees agreed  to  accept  an  immediate  15- 
percent  pay  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  these  two  companies  have  experi- 
enced severe  financial  difficulties  in 
recent  months.  The  deregulation  of 
the  airline  industry  has  sharply  in- 
creased competition  among  various  air 
carriers  and  has  also  led  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  new  carriers  flying  new  routes 
in  competition  with  established  carri- 
ers such  as  Continental  and  Eastern. 
Many  of  these  new  carriers  are  operat- 
ing with  nonimion  personnel  who  typi- 
cally work  at  lower  salaries  than  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  by  union  con- 
tracts, such  as  those  at  Continental 
and  Eastern.  Unfortunately,  a  trend 
has  developed  whereby  union  carriers 
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which  face  financial  difficulties  imme- 
diately lay  the  blame  for  their  condi- 
tion upon  their  employees.  The  stand- 
ard management  explanation  has  been 
to  point  the  finger  at  "the  unions"  as 
the  root  cause  of  their  financial  prob- 
lems, despite  the  fact  that  in  most  in- 
stances organized  labor  has  sought  to 
work  with  management  to  improve 
their  competitive  posture  in  the  indus- 
try. As  an  example,  Minnesota-based 
Republic  Airlines  has  reached  agree- 
ment with  all  of  its  unions  to  accept 
wage  reductions  and  new  productivity 
rules  in  the  workplace,  including 
longer  worlcing  hours  by  flight  person- 
nel and  mechanics.  Union  airline  em- 
ployees understand  that  their  jobs 
depend  upon  the  financial  wellbeing  of 
their  companies  and  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  willing  to  work 
with  management  to  achieve  financial 
success.  The  cost  of  labor  is  only  one 
of  the  many  costs  which  is  associated 
with  the  successful  operation  of  an 
airline.  In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  jet 
fuel  has  more  than  doubled,  along 
with  increases  in  the  interest  rates 
which  airlines  and  other  businesses 
pay  for  new  equipment.  Additionally, 
the  deregulation  of  the  airline  indus- 
try has  assured  that  the  airline  busi- 
ness will  never  be  the  same  again. 

The  employees  of  Continental  Air- 
lines, who  also  happen  to  be  union  em- 
ployees, have  worked  hard  for  their 
company  and  have  sought  to  cooper- 
ate to  maintain  their  company  and 
their  jobs.  Continental  claims  that 
bankruptcy  was  its  only  option  if  the 
company  was  to  survive  in  any  form. 
But  Continental  has  succeeded  in  nul- 
lifying its  outstanding  labor  contracts 
simply  by  filing  for  bankruptcy.  The 
workers  at  Continental  and  other  air- 
lines have  improved  their  wages  and 
working  conditions  over  the  years 
through  the  collective-bargaining 
process.  What  we  have  now  seen,  how- 
ever, and  may  see  again,  is  that  what 
management  cannot  win  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  they  may  be  able  to  win 
in  Federal  bankruptcy  court  by  filing 
under  chapter  11  and  thereby  nullify- 
ing their  union  contracts  with  their 
employees.  Bankruptcy  must  be 
viewed  as  a  "last  resort."  not  as  an  in- 
cidential  means  of  breaking  union  con- 
tracts and  unilaterally  imposing  new 
wages  and  working  conditions  upon 
employees  without  collective  bargain- 
ing. During  the  late  1800's  and  the 
early  1900's.  before  the  passage  of 
Federal  labor  laws,  employers  skillful- 
ly used  the  legal  device  of  the  injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  employees  from  bar- 
gaining collectively.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  see  our  Federal  bankruptcy 
laws  used  in  a  similar  fashion  to  nulli- 
fy union  contracts  which  result  from 
the  collective-bsu-gaining  process.* 
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VISIT  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1 983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  August  recess,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Russia.  The  high- 
light of  that  visit  was  a  meeting  with  a 
group  of  refusenilcs. 

In  a  meeting  packed  with  emotion, 
frustration,  and  great  courage,  I  was 
asked  to  convey  to  the  Congress  their 
situation  in  Moscow.  Each  one  with 
whom  I  spoke  has  been  refused  per- 
mission to  leave  Russia.  Two  individ- 
uals among  the  group  held  valid  U.S. 
passports.  They,  too,  were  refused  per- 
mission to  leave  Russia. 

In  our  meeting,  I  was  asked  to  pub- 
lish two  statements— one  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  and  the  other  dealt 
with  the  plight  of  one  of  those  who 
holds  an  American  passport— and  to 
publish  their  names.  I  am  exercising 
my  discretion  with  the  latter  request, 
and  wUl  not  publish  their  names  for 
fear  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  these 
people  cry  out  for  help.  We,  in  this 
country,  must  do  everything  to  expe- 
dite their  exit  to  countries  to  which 
they  have  chosen  to  migrate. 

I  am  attaching  the  two  statements 
referred  to  earlier.  I  trust  they  will 
shed  further  light  on  this  very  deplor- 
able situation. 

Eight  Years  a  Hostage  in  Moscow 
<A  statement  by  A.S.) 

June  1983  marks  eight  years  of  my  fami- 
ly's captivity  as  hostages  in  Moscow.  No  one 
In  my  family  is  a  Soviet  citizen.  We  were 
Soviet  citizens  tUl  May  1975,  when  our  citi- 
zenship was  taken  away  so  that  we  could 
emigrate. 

I  was  bom  in  Chicago,  USA.  in  1911,  came 
to  Russia  in  1931  at  the  age  of  19.  I  was  im- 
mediately made  a  Soviet  citizen  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent.  I  was  invalided  In  the 
Soviet  army  in  World  War  II.  I  worked  as  a 
translator.  My  Russlan-bom  wife,  Glta  Ro- 
sovsky,  now  a  citizen  of  Israel,  was  an  ana- 
lytical chemist,  retired  in  1973.  Our  son,  24, 
holds  derivative  U.S.  ctiizenshlp,  never 
having  had  any  Soviet  papers  whatsoever. 
In  captivity  we  can  neither  study  nor  work. 

Upon  receiving  exit  visas  to  Israel  in  May 
1975.  we  shipped  off  all  the  belongings  al- 
lowed us.  We  had  to  spend  all  our  money 
and  forfeit  Soviet  citizenship;  emigrants 
from  Russia  to  Israel  must  go  penniless  and 
stateless. 

At  the  plane  on  our  way  out  in  June  1975, 
we  were  turned  back  on  the  pretext  that  my 
wife  had  allegedly  been  doing  secret  work. 
The  place  where  she  worked  had  confirmed 
in  writing  that  she  had  not  been  doing 
secret  work.  Without  security  screening  we 
could  not  possibly  have  received  exit  visas. 

The  Visa  Office  rescinded  our  visas  on 
false  pretenses,  announcing  that  we  were 
not  being  allowed  out  till  June  1977.  Since 
then,  no  reason  at  all  is  given  for  holding  us. 

Without  the  right  to  work,  we  have  been 
living  on  charity  for  eight  years.  We  com- 
plained endlessly  to  every  conceivable  office 
and  official  concerned.  There  has  not  been  a 
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single  meaningful  reply,  only  irrelevant 
formal  rubberstamp  refusals.  Every  single 
office  and  official  is  deaf  to  our  problems. 
In  all  these  eight  years,  no  one  has  shown 
the  least  interest  in  our  moral  and  material 
distress. 

All  our  earthly  belongings  have  been  wait- 
ing for  us  In  Israel  for  eight  years.  We  com- 
plain regularly  that  we  were  unjustly 
stranded  without  clothing  or  any  other  be- 
longings; we  had  no  beds  or  beddings,  no 
money,  no  documents  essential  for  merely 
being  In  the  USSR,  let  alone  earning  a 
living  or  studying.  The  Soviets  refuse  to  reg- 
ister us  under  their  laws  as  aliens,  with  the 
right  to  live,  work,  and  study  My  rights  as  a 
disabled  war  veteran  are  denied. 

The  Soviets  refuse  to  say  at  least  orally 
why  they  are  violating  our  human  rights 
and  their  own  Constitution  and  laws.  Why 
are  they  holding  us  captive  a  full  ten  years 
since  my  wife  stopped  working  altogether? 
Why  are  they  holding  us  six  years  after  the 
term  they  themselves  officially  set  for  let- 
ting us  free— June  1977? 

My  family  demands  to  be  released  imme- 
diately from  this  heartless,  unnatural  deten- 
tion in  unfriendly  circumstances.  We 
demand  that  the  authorities  comply  with 
our  exit  visas  of  May  1975  and  their  official 
decision  of  June  30,  1975.  to  set  us  free  in 
June  1977. 

Moscow,  U.S.S.R.. 

July  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

President  of  the  VniUd  States,   The  WhiU 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  applied  to  emigrate  from 
the  country  where  they  live  have  seen  signs 
of  hope.  Thanks  to  the  principled  stand  of 
the  countries  participating  in  the  Helsinki 
process,  a  joint  decision  has  been  taken  to 
hold  an  international  meeting  to  consider 
the  problem  of  reuniting  families.  On  the 
success  of  the  meeting  will  depend  the  fate 
of  people  now  deprived  of  rights  guaranteed 
in  many  acts  recognized  the  world  over,  in- 
cluding the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

I  write  to  you  not  in  order  to  greet  you  on 
the  achievements  of  the  negotiations,  but 
with  concem  about  actual  success  in  the 
fight  for  the  right  to  emigrate.  Success  will 
be  complete  only  when  a  mechanism  is 
worked  out  to  ensure  the  actual  right  to 
emigrate  in  practice,  when  each  individual, 
with  his  little  personal  problems,  is  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  a  judicial  consideration  of 
his  case,  when  every  instance  of  an  unlawful 
refusal  of  the  right  to  reunite  with  one's 
family  stops  (as  guaranteed  in  the  Helsinki 
Accords  section  on  Cooperation  in  Humane 
and  Other  Spheres,  paragraph  1,  point  8). 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  the  countries  that 
signed  the  Helsinki  Accords  stop  refusing 
anyone  by  sheer  lawlessness  and  judicially 
unlawful  pretexts,  the  right  to  reunite  with 
their  families,  pretexts  such  as  Inexpedien- 
cy, lack  of  motives  for  reunion,  and  so  on. 
Every  individual  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  for  himself  with  which  of  his  rela- 
tives he  shall  live. 

2.  Every  individual  prevented  from  emi- 
grating because  of  a  connection  with  state 
secrets  should  be  given  precise  information 
how  long  he  Is  to  be  restricted,  what  organi- 
zation restricts  him,  and  how  to  appeal 
against  the  restriction.  Every  individual 
must  have  the  right  and  the  possibility,  if 
he  finds  that  lawlessness  is  inflicted  on  him. 
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to  proteft  and  In  a  set  time.  say.  no  longer 
than  on#-month.  to  receive  a  founded  reply 
to  the  substance  of  his/her  appeal. 

3.  It  siould  be  esUbllshed  that  the  coun- 
tries paJty  to  the  Helsinki  process  assume 
an  obllition  not  to  detain  anyone  for  a 
period  ofmore  than  five  years. 

At  thq  present  speedy  rale  of  technologi- 
cal progtess  there  can  be  no  secrets  of  more 
than  flvie  years  duration.  Thus,  detention 
for  a  loiter  period,  as  is  common  practice  at 
present.  lU  a  manlfesUtion  of  that  very  law- 
lessness] It  Is  all  the  more  impossible  to 
detain  people  who  applied  to  emigrate  more 
than  fl^e  years  ago.  without  having  had 
either  then  or  now  any  access  to  sensitive 
Information.  Such  people  must  immediately 
be  ceded  the  right  to  reunite  with  their  rela- 
tives. 

4.  It  s  »ems  to  me  it  would  be  most  effec- 
tive for  countries  to  oppose  with  a  consoli- 
dated sLand  all  others  that  violate  the 
points  0  r  the  Helsinki  Accords  on  the  right 
to  reunite  families,  so  that  all  countries  at 
once  coi  dd  examine  particularly  glaring  un- 
lawful »ses.  Such  consolidation,  and  as 
much  publicity  about  the  relevant  talks, 
since  th  ey  do  not  touch  upon  any  country's 
security  military  or  industrial  status,  could 
help  pu  ,  an  end  to  the  practice  of  unlawful 
ly  detaining  people  in  the  country  where 
they  liv  ■.. 

5.  It  V  ould  apparently  be  advisable  to  set 
up  a  sp<  cial  international  commission  of  ob- 
servers to  supervise  cases  of  refuseniks  in 
any  cou  ntry  who  so  desire,  the  commission 
to  ervjo:  the  right  to  contact  any  refusenik 
who  applies  to  it.  and  with  access  to  the 
emigrat  on  documents  to  an  extent  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  lawful,  but 
lawless,  interests  in  any  country. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
power  { f  the  nations  and  their  chosen  gov- 
errunen B  to  see  that  the  word  'refusenik." 
a  disgn  ce  to  decent  people  everywhere,  dis- 
appear Tom  every  language. 

With  sincere  respect. 
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ION.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
•:  'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1983 

UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

pay  tribute  today  to  Dr.  Fred 

,  a  brilliant  scientist  at  the  Kitt 

]  National  Observatory  in  Arizona. 

Gillett's    affiliation    with    Kitt 

National  Observatory  has  only 

the  excellent  reputation  of 

-based  institution.  Funded 

National  Science  Foundation, 

o  wervatory  has  made  significant 

to   United    States    and 

astronomy. 

Gillett  has  recently  made  some 

astronomical     discoveries. 

data  obtained  by  NASA's  Infra- 

.^tronomical    Satellite    (IRAS). 

could  provide  answers  to  some 

most  basic  questions  about  the 

of  our  solar  system  and  the  ex- 

of  other  life  in  our  imiverse. 

wfculd  like  to  share  with  my  col- 

the   following   description   of 
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A  Possible  Second  Solar  System 
Ever  since  Man  first  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  the  human  race  has  pondered  its 
seeming  uniqueness.  Are  there  other  suns, 
other  solar  systems,  other  planets,  other 
life,  other  intelligent  beings?  Now.  evidence 
has  been  found  that  hints  our  solar  system 
perhaps  is  noi  alone  in  the  cosmos.  NASA's 
Infrared  Astronomical  Satellite  (IRAS)  has 
discovered  a  shell  or  ring  of  large  particles 
surrounding  Vega,  the  third  brightest  star 
in  the  Earth  sky  at  a  distance  from  our  Sun 
of  28  light  years.  It  is  being  postulated  that 
this  material  could  be  a  solar  system  at  a 
much  earlier  stage  of  development  than  our 
own.  Vega  is  thought  to  be  less  than  a  bil- 
lion years  old,  less  than  one  fourth  the  age 
of  our  Sun  and  Its  family  of  planets:  scien- 
tists believe  that  our  solar  system,  in  Its  In- 
fancy, was  a  cloud  of  dust,  gas  and  meteor- 
ite fragments  that  formed  Initially  Into  a 
disk  and  then  Into  objects  as  large  as  moons 
and  finally  planets.  It  is  this  shell  or  disk 
stage  of  evolution  of  the  Vega  system  that  is 
believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  IRAS. 

Vega  Is  one  of  the  most-studied  stars  In 
the  sky,  and  Is  a  standard  against  which 
other  stars'  brightness  and  spectra  are 
measured  by  astronomers.  Like  the  sun, 
Vega  is  an  ordinary,  main  sequence  star;  it  Is 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  sun  and  60  times 
more  luminous.  Working  with  telescope 
data  at  the  IRAS  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion center  at  the  Rutherford  Appleton  Lab- 
oratory In  Chilton,  England.  IRAS  scientists 
Dr.  H.  H.  Aumann  of  NASA  s  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  Pasadena,  California,  and  Dr. 
Fred  Gillett  of  Kilt  Peak  National  Observa- 
tory, Arizona,  studied  Vega  as  a  source  for 
calibrating  the  telescope.  They  made  the 
serendipitous  discovery  that  Vega  appeared 
very  much  brighter  and  larger  In  Infrared 
light  than  expected  from  IRAS  observations 
of  other,  similar  stars.  The  two  scientists 
soon  determined  that  the  radiation  is 
coming  from  an  extended  region  around  the 
star  stretching  some  7.4  billion  miles  out 
from  the  star. 

From  theoretical  considerations,  the  two 
scientists  determined  that  the  material 
must  be  much  larger  than  cosmic  dust 
grains,  because  such  small  particles  would 
have  already  been  gravitationally  drawn 
back  into  the  star,  leaving  intermediate-  and 
large-scale  debris  in  orbit  around  Vega.  If  a 
reasonable  size  distribution  is  considered 
and  if  the  leftover  material  is  evolving  like 
our  solar  system,  it  may  have  coalesced  into 
planets  or  small  bodies.  In  addition,  astrono- 
mers estimate  that  the  system's  total  mass 
could  rival  that  of  all  the  planets,  moons, 
asteroids  and  other  bodies  traveling  around 
our  Sun. 

The  genesis  of  IRAS  goes  back  to  1800 
when  the  astronomer  Sir  William  Herschel 
deduced  that  radiant  heat  was  a  natural 
part  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  electro- 
magnetic energy.  Because  our  vision  is 
tuned  to  the  particular  lighting  conditions 
of  the  Earth,  we  "see"  only  a  few  of  the 
many  "colors"  of  the  universe;  most  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  Is  Invisible  to  the 
human  eye.  The  spectrum  is  divided  Into 
several  categories,  each  with  different  wave- 
lengths: at  one  end  are  the  low-energy  radio 
waves  with  wavelengths  up  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  meters;  at  the  other  end  are  the 
gamma  rays  where  wavelengths  are  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  an  atom.  The  smaller 
the  wavelength,  the  greater  the  energy  of 
the  radiation.  Between  the  two  extremes 
lies  the  Infrared  region  with  wavelengths 
from  the  shortest  rawllo  wave  to  the  longer 
waves  of  visible  red  light. 
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virtually  every  astronomical  object  radi- 
ates, emitting  its  energy  over  a  wide  range 
of  wavelengths.  The  hotter  an  object  is  the 
more  Its  energy  output  Is  concentrated  in 
the  short  end  of  our  spectrum;  so  that 
hotter  stars  appear  blue  (short  waves)  while 
cooler  stars  appear  red  (longer  waves). 
When  an  object  is  not  quite  hot  enough  to 
shine  in  visible  light  it  emits  the  bulk  of  its 
energy  in  the  infrared.  Infrared  astronomy 
is  thus  the  study  of  relatively  cool  objects 
that  astronomers  believe  account  for  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  universe's  total 
energy  output. 

The  newly-found  mass  of  material  around 
Vega  is  part  of  the  cold,  non-luminous 
matter  of  the  universe;  such  material,  with 
temperatures  somewhere  between  absolute 
zero  and  a  few  degrees  Fahrenheit,  gives  off 
little  or  no  light.  Yet  it  is  likely  to  be  as  im- 
portant cosmically  as  is  the  hotter,  lumi 
nous  material  of  the  stars.  The  Vega  ring, 
with  a  temperature  300  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  shines  brightly  In  the  IRAS  In- 
frared data. 

Yet  with  all  the  information  contained  in 
infrared  light,  most  of  the  waves,  after  bil- 
lions of  mUes  of  uninhibited  travel  through 
all  parts  of  the  universe,  are  blocked  from 
view  as  they  reach  the  Earth,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  atmosphere.  Although  since 
1960  Infrared  observers  benefited  from  new 
techniques  and  higher  locations  afforded  by 
balloon,  plane  and  rocket,  the  real  solution 
to  Earth's  Interfering  atmosphere  was  to 
place  an  Infrared  telescope  above  that  inter- 
ference where  it  could  be  exposed  to  pure, 
unfiltered  Infrared  radiation.  The  solution 
developed  into  the  IRAS  project,  a  joint 
venture  between  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
satellite  was  launched  January  25.  1983. 
with  a  life  expectancy  of  one  year. 

According  to  modem  theory,  a  star  Is 
formed  from  a  cool  cloud  of  Interstellar  dust 
and  gas  that  is  somehow  triggered  to  begin 
condensing.  The  mutual  gravitational  pull 
of  Its  particles  causes  the  cloud  to  contract 
further  and  heart  up.  Eventually  It  collaps- 
es Into  a  hot.  dense  sphere,  and  Internal 
pressures  and  temperatures  reach  a  point 
where  nuclear  fusion  processes  begin.  A  star 
is  bom. 

The  unique  contribution  of  Infrared  as- 
tronomy is  that  it  can  detect  these  proto- 
stars  long  before  the  'turn  on"  in  visible 
light  by  sensing  the  heat  they  emit  as  they 
contract.  The  first  proto-star  with  10  times 
the  mass  of  the  sun  was  discovered  by  Infra- 
red astronomers  In  the  mld-1960's.  IRAS 
should  be  able  to  locate  proto-stars  that  are 
much  smaller  over  much  of  the  galaxy.  By 
detecting  and  Identifying  the  distribution  of 
these  dusty  proto-stars  and  other  infrared 
emitters,  the  IRAS  survey  will  allow  as- 
tronomers to  estimate  the  rate  at  which 
stars  are  forming  in  our  galaxy  and,  by  in- 
ference, in  other  galaxies.  Conversely,  IRAS 
can  take  Inventory  of  stars  dying  and  fading 
from  visible  light.  The  material  ejected 
from  these  fading  stars  in  tum  resupplies 
the  large  clouds  that  will  eventually  become 
new  stars.  By  mapping  the  galaxy-wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  dust,  IRAS  wUl  be  an  im- 
portant key  to  understanding  the  ongoing 
natural  processes  of  stellar  birth,  death,  and 
the  recycling  of  matter. 

Infrared  also  opens  up  an  important 
region  of  the  sky  nearly  invisible  to  optical 
astronomers— the  center  of  our  Milky  Way 
galaxy,  located  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
stellation Sagittarius;  with  iUs  ability  to  see 
through  the  thick  dust  In  the  plane  of  the 


galaxy   IRAS  can  map  previously   unseen 
structure  at  its  core. 

Still  more  intriguing  wUl  be  the  informa- 
tion IRAS  returns  on  certain  unusual  ob- 
jects otuslde  the  MUky  Way  that  astrono- 
mers know  already  emit  large  amounts  of 
Infrared  energy.  Quasars  and  Seyfert  galax- 
ies, for  example,  pour  out  unexpectedly 
large  amounts  of  energy  for  their  size  at  all 
wavelengths.  Some  galaxies  are  known  to 
have  particularly  large  excesses  in  the  infra- 
red, and  the  reasons  why  are  not  clear.  The 
IRAS  survey  Is  able  to  catalog  such  imusual 
sources  so  that  their  energy  output  in  the 
Infrared  can  be  compared  with  that  at  other 
wavelengths.  Most  Intriguing  to  date  has 
been  the  discovery  of  another  sun  with  a 
postulated  evolving  planetary  system. 

Approximately  one  year  after  IRAS  ends 
iU  survey  in  space.  NASA  plans  to  release 
the  primary  mission's  final  products— maps 
of  the  Infrared  sky  and  a  catalog  of  all 
major  infrared  sources,  along  with  critical 
Information  on  each  one.  This  Information 
will  be  available  to  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity worldwide. 

The  IRAS  maps,  when  completed,  will 
show  as  much  different  sky  than  our  famil- 
iar array  of  constellations,  a  different  sky 
even  than  the  one  astronomers  know  from 
previous  infrared  study.  We  can  only  specu- 
late on  the  total  number  of  new  sources 
that  will  be  discovered.  It  Is  even  quite  pos- 
sible that  IRAS  wUl  discover  whole  new 
classes  of  astronomical  objects  whose  only 
signature  is  In  the  faint  infrared  radiation 
they  emit.  As  we  leam  to  open  our  electron- 
ic eyes  to  the  many  "colors"  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum,  we  come  closer  to  put- 
ting together  all  the  clues  to  understanding 
the  great  and  deep  complications  of  the  uni- 
verse.* 
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thanks  to  American  technology  which 
has  assisted  in  providing  access  to  em- 
ployment, can  now  look  for  and  gain 
mesmingful  work.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  to  leam  of 
the  special  work  of  the  disabled  in 
their  own  communities.  In  every  city 
and  town  in  our  Nation,  their  contri- 
butions have  and  continue  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  substantial.  We  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  insuring  that  this 
opportunity  remains  so.« 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE 
HANDICAPPED  WEEK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
that  this  week  has  been  declared  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week"  to  not  only  encourage  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  disabled  community 
in  the  workplace  but  also  to  bring  to 
national  attention  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  handicapped  individuals  to 
the  American  work  force. 

As  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1983  which 
helped  to  secure  the  right  of  all  indi- 
viduals—regardless of  handicap— to 
access  to  jobs  and  job  opportunities. 
Prior  to  enactment  of  this  landmark 
legislation,  few  avenues  existed  to  en- 
courage employment  of  handicapped 
individuals,  much  less  to  provide  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  since  1973  a  host  of  subse- 
quent initiatives  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  of  government  have  brought  the 
disabled  community  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life— where  they 
always  should  have  been. 

This  week  will  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  show  that  the  disabled, 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  VISCARDI, 
JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  on  Long  Island.  Dr,  Henry  Vis- 
cardi,  Jr.  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  rehabilitation  and  education.  He 
has  committed  his  entire  life  toward 
assuring  that  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled persons  are  forever  given  the 
chance  to  reach  their  fullest  potential. 
Dr,  Viscardi  has  best  summed  up  his 
crowning  achievement: 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  disabled  people  as 
people,  that  they  have  the  right  to  the  same 
opportunities  as  other  people. 

During  much  of  the  20th  century, 
handicapped  individuals  were  still  gen- 
erally regarded  as  societal  outcasts, 
destined  to  a  life  of  minimal  fulfill- 
ment. Thanks  to  such  extraordinary 
men  and  women  as  Dr.  Viscardi,  how- 
ever, we  have  made  tremendous  strides 
in  recent  decades  in  accepting  the 
handicapped,  allowing  them  to  grow 
and  become  active  and  vibrant  partici- 
pants of  our  society. 

Hank  Viscardi  was  bom  with  only 
stumps  for  legs.  Yet  with  great  deter- 
mination, he  eventually  learned  to 
walk  on  artificial  limbs.  He  attended 
Fordham  University,  married  and 
became  the  father  of  four  daughters. 
In  1952,  he  gave  up  his  job,  borrowed 
$8,000,  and  started  Abilities,  Inc.  in  Al- 
bertson,  N.Y.  This  industrial  plant  was 
designed  to  employ  handicapped  per- 
sons and  soon  proved  to  the  world  that 
if  given  the  opportunity,  the  disabled 
could  succeed  in  industry.  Today,  the 
plant  employs  hundreds  of  workers 
who  undertake  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties from  design  to  electronics  to  data 
processing.  Since  its  inception,  over 
6,000  people  have  left  Abilities,  Inc.  to 
take  jobs  in  the  outside  work  force. 

In  1962,  Dr.  Viscardi  opened  the 
Human  Resources  Center,  a  school  for 
physically  disabled  children,  which  he 
still  considers  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment of  all.  Over  the  years,  the  center 
has  taught  hundreds  of  students  and 
has  become  a  leading  institute  for  re- 
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search  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
and  training  for  the  handicapped. 
Since  opening  the  center.  Dr.  Viscardi 
has  gained  an  international  reputation 
as  a  leading  educator  of  the  handi- 
capped, while  the  center  has  attracted 
thousands  of  visitors  each  year  from 
schools,  industries  and  governments 
from  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Viscardi's  awards  and  honors  are 
numerous.  He  received  the  1983  Hora- 
tio Alger  Award  in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  exemplary  service  to  our 
Nation.  Most  recently.  Dr.  Viscardi 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Board  along  with 
such  distinguished  figures  as  former 
President  Gerald  Ford,  Douglas 
Fraser,  and  Shirley  Chisholm.  While 
he  retired  as  active  president  of  the 
Human  Resources  Center  in  1981.  Dr. 
Viscardi  continues  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals  and  as  a 
member  of  the  I»resident's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
Since  World  War  II,  he  has  written 
eight  books,  advised  every  President 
and  received  close  to  20  honorary  de- 
grees. 

While  the  list  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments can  go  on  and  on,  it  is  Dr.  Vis- 
cardi's remarkable  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding for  all  inhabitants  of  this 
Earth,  regardless  of  their  human  con- 
dition, which  separates  him  from  the 
rest  and  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the  in- 
stitutions founded  by  Dr.  Viscardi  are 
located  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  Long  Island.  I  am  equally  hon- 
ored to  represent  a  truly  distinguished 
man.  Dr.  Henry  Viscardi,  who  has 
proven  beyond  question  that  all 
human  beings  should  and  must  be 
judged  not  on  their  disability,  but  on 
their  ability.* 


A  Bin.  TO  HELP  TAX-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  pension 
funds  diversify  their  investments  by 
enhancing  their  abUity  to  invest  in 
real  estate.  This  bill  will  be  particular- 
ly helpful  to  colleges  and  universities, 
pension  funds,  and  foundations  with 
relatively  small  endowments,  and  will 
result  in  no  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Foundations,  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  institutions 
face  severe  financial  pressure.  Federal 
budget  cuts  and  diminished  tax  incen- 
tives for  certain  contributions  have  re- 
duced funds  available  to  charities.  We 
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Reagan  has  chosen  to  delay  his  trip  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  wake  of  the 
murder  of  President  Marcos'  leading 
political  opponent.  I  hope  this  admin- 
istration is  more  forceful  than  it  has 
been  in  telling  Marcos  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  or  tacitly  ap- 
prove of  the  brutal  tactics  of  his 
regime. 

It  is  important  that  not  only  the 
President,  but  all  Americans,  express 
their  abhorrence  of  such  heinous 
deeds.  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  resolution  passed  by  the  San 
Francisco  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee, calling  on  the  city's  board  of 
supervisors  to  end  San  Francisco's 
sister  city  relationship  with  Manila, 
the  capital  of  the  Philippines.  I  com- 
mend Agar  Jaicks,  former  chair  of  the 
committee  for  his  efforts  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas,  on  September  21.  1972,  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos,  with  pretext,  de- 
clared martial  law  and  eliminated  the  fun- 
damental elements  of  Philippine  democracy 
and 

Whereas,  Marcos  immediately  began  the 
jailing  of  his  political  opponents  and 

Whereas,  responsible  reports  continue 
that  Marcos  agents  murder  and  abduct  Phil- 
ippine citizens  without  trial  and 

Whereas,  on  August  21,  1983.  former  Phil- 
ippine Senator  Benigno  Aquino,  an  oppo- 
nent of  President  Marcos  and  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  Philippines, 
was  assassinated  at  the  Manila  Internation- 
al Airport  while  in  the  custody  of  Philippine 
government  security  and 

Whereas,  there  were  a  number  of  eyewit- 
nesses to  Aquino's  murder  all  of  whom 
maintain  Senator  Aquino  was  killed  by  the 
Philippine  military  and 

Whereas,  continued  silence  about  these 
atrocities  in  the  United  States  implies  ac- 
ceptance of  these  acts  and 

Whereas,  San  Francisco  has  a  sister  city 
relationship  with  Manila  which  suggests  ap- 
proval of  the  Marcos  regime,  therefore 

Be  it  now  resolved.  That  the  San  Francis- 
co Democratic  County  Central  Committee 
calls  upon  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors to  suspend  San  Francisco's  sister 
city  relationship  with  Manila  until  all  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  restored  to  the  Philip- 
pine people.* 


:,ime  when  Government  funding 
foimdations  and  other  tax- 
institutions  is  decreasing,  it  is 
to  remove  burdensome,  un- 
justified limits  on  the  investment  op- 
of     these    organizations, 
iill   will   facilitate   such   invest- 
with   no   revenue   loss  to   the 
as  a  result.* 


CONDEMNING 
MARCOS  REGIME 


RE  SOLUTION 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

or  CMJFORNIA 
•  'HE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mrsl   BURTON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speak  iT.  I  am  gratified  that  President 


DEFICIT  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MARKETPLACE 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
m  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced a  large  trade  deficit  in  the 
international  marketplace.  One  reason 
for  this  imbalance  has  been  unfair 
trade  barriers,  placed  by  countries  like 
Japan,  on  our  Nation's  products.  High 
tariffs  are  placed  on  U.S.  goods— dis- 
couraging their  sale  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  protecting  domestic  indus- 
tries. I  strongly  believe  that  free  trade 
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must  be  fair  trade,  or  this  country  will 
continue  to  wind  up  on  the  short  end 
of  the  stick.  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  work  to  remove  these  barriers 
and  require  countries  like  Japan  to 
end  their  unfair  trade  barriers. 

The  current  trade  deficits  will  con- 
tinue to  undermine  any  possible  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  this  country.  Indus- 
tries such  as  automobiles,  steel,  foot- 
wear, and  metalworking  are  especially 
being  hurt  by  these  practices,  causing 
a  large  loss  of  jobs  and  adding  to  our 
already  high  Federal  deficit.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  10th  District  in 
Michigan,  many  of  my  constituents 
have  been  directly  affected  by  these 
large  trade  deficits  and  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  take  steps  to  curtail  these  unfair 
trade  practices  and  provide  a  vital  eco- 
nomic boost  to  our  domestic  economy. 
During  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions with  Japan,  the  United  States 
must  make  clear  its  intention  to  re- 
solve this  critical  trade  deficit  problem 
and  remove  the  barriers  to  fair  and 
free  trade.  In  addition,  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Japanese  Government  to 
remove  automobile  quotas  will  prob- 
ably harm  future  negotiations  be- 
tween these  two  countries. 

It  is  time  that  this  country  stop 
being  the  dumping  ground  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  stand  up  for  its  own  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  steei.  automobiles,  metal 
working,  and  footwear,  no  one  else  will 
and  we  will  fast  become  a  second  rate 
nation.  Trade  policies  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  our  national  security  and  this 
country  better  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late  and  our  basic  industries,  vital  to 
our  national  security,  disappear. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  free  trade 
must  be  fair  trade.  Public  officials, 
economists,  and  others  who  believe 
the  foreign  trade  system  is  fine  should 
get  back  in  touch  with  reality  and  see 
what  unfair  trade  practices  like  those 
practiced  by  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Eng- 
land have  done  to  the  automotive,  tex 
tile,  and  steel  industries.  Enough  is 
enough. 

Americans  want  to  work  and  be  part 
of  our  Nation's  economic  growth. 
Without  changes  in  our  present  trade 
laws,  other  countries  will  continue  to 
keep  their  trade  barriers  up  to  Ameri- 
can products,  particularly  agriculture 
commodities,  while  dumping  their  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  suffer 
large  trade  deficits  and  economic  prob- 
lems for  years  to  come.  Changes  in  our 
trade  policies  can  help  to  reduce  un- 
employment, the  Federal  deficit  and 
fairness  to  the  export  market.* 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  BENJAMIN  S. 
ROSENTHAL  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  unanimously  passed 
H.R.  ..238,  a  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Ot'A-ie  Building  in  Flushing,  N.Y., 
as  the  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post 
Office  Bui'ding. 

As  one  who  served  with  Ben  in  the 
Houie,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
has  bestov;ed  this  high  honor  on  one 
cf  tlie  most  effective  Members  ever  to 
serve  in  'his  body  For  more  than  20 
years.  Een  Rosenthal  provided  the 
highest  Qualiti^  representation  to  the 
people  ol  f;he  Borough  of  Queens  in 
N9?.  York.  For  10  of  those  years,  I  also 
represented  an  area  of  Queens  and 
walked  especially  closely  with  Ben 
Ro.^enthal. 

Ben  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
consumers  rights  movement  in  this 
Nation,  serving  with  great  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs.  He 
was  a  crusader  on  behalf  of  all  con- 
sumers and  wf5  viewed  as  a  champion 
by  consumer  groups. 

Ben  was  also  a  valued  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Al  fairs  Committee  and 
left  a  legacy  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments there  as  well.  He  w^  an  effec- 
tive advocate  for  peace— and  for  the 
right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  exist  as 
a  sovereign  nation.  He  led  the  fight 
which  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  arms 
to  Turkey  for  their  illegal  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Cyprus.  He  led  the 
effort  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Cypriot  people. 

Ben  was  a  familiar  face  in  the 
Queens  community.  He  was  an  accessi- 
ble public  official— always  appearing 
at  functions  no  matter  the  day  or  the 
time.  He  would  conduct  informal 
meetings  on  the  streets  of  Queens— he 
wai  an  avid  listener  and  activist  on 
behalf  of  solving  people's  problems. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  post  office  be 
named  after  Ben.  It  is  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  Flushing  community  as 
was  Ben  for  .so  many  years.  It  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the 
people  of  Queens  who  were  served  so 
long  and  so  well  by  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  an  excellent 
Congressman  and  a  good  friend.  He 
was  a  man  of  commitment,  compe- 
tence, and  compassion.  He  is  missed  by 
all  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  to  Icnow 
him.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  J.  VI- 
TILLO  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  PA- 
TERSON,  N.J.,  1983  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR,  FEDERATION  OP  ITAL- 
IAN SOCIETIES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

9  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Sunday, 
October  9.  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  honor  an  outstanding  com- 
munity leader,  good  friend,  and  es- 
teemed executive  director  of  social 
ministries  of  the  Diocese  of  Paterson, 
the  Reverend  Robert  J.  Vitillo,  whose 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  lifetime  have  earned  him  the 
highly  coveted  citizens  award  of  one  of 
our  most  prestigious  Italian  American 
organizations— the  1983  Man  of  the 
Year  of  the  Federation  of  Italian  Soci- 
eties of  Paterson,  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  in  extending  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  Father 
Vitillo  and  share  in  this  testimonial  to 
all  of  his  good  works  with  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  St.  Anthony's  Parish  of 
Hawthorne,  and  the  Federation  of 
Italian  Societies— 

The  Honorable  Prank  X.  Graves, 
mayor  of  Paterson;  Monsignor  Joseph 
A.  Ciampaglio,  pastor  of  St.  Antho- 
ny's; Anthony  DeSopo,  federation 
president;  Carmello  Corallo,  dinner 
chairman;  Philomenia  DeSopo,  ticket 
chairman;  William  J.  Pascrell,  master 
of  ceremonies;  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Federation  of  Italian  Societies 
as  they  gather  in  tribute  to  Father  Vi- 
tillo during  the  celebration  of  Colum- 
bus Day  on  October  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  comprised 
of  all  people  of  all  nationalities  and  re- 
gions throughout  the  world,  each  sin- 
gularly, and  rightfully  so,  proud  of  his 
or  her  individual  heritage  and  united 
in  common  endeavor  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  a  good  life  for  all,  we  can 
most  assuredly  be  proud  of  the  exem- 
plary achievements  that  the  people  of 
Italian  heritage  have  contributed  to 
America's  greatness. 

As  we  all  know,  Columbus  Day  is  a 
day  of  special  importance  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  heritage  when  all 
Americans  should  join  in  recognizing 
the  great  contributions  of  Italian 
Americans  to  our  country's  cultural, 
scientific,  athletic,  and  conunercial 
achievements,  and  religious  vitality. 
The  selection  of  Father  Vitillo  as  the 
Man  of  the  Year  of  the  Federation  of 
Italian  Societies  during  the  observance 
of  Columbus  Day  1983  is  applauded  by 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Man  of  the  Year, 
Father  Vitillo,  we  are  proud  to  boast. 
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is  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  complet- 
ed his  undergraduate  studies  at  Mar- 
quette University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He 
pursued  graduate  studies  in  theology 
and  psychology  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  and  received  his 
M.S.W.  degree  at  Rutgers,  the  State 
University,  New  Jersey. 

Father  VitUlo  joined  the  staff  of 
Catholic  Family  and  Community  Serv- 
ices, Paterson,  N.J.  in  1971  for  residen- 
tial treatment  and  executive  director. 
He  presently  serves  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  social  ministries  secre- 
tariat of  the  Diocese  of  Paterson. 
Father  Vitillo  is  a  member  of  the 
NCCC  Program  Committee  and  also 
serves  on  its  Jane  Gallagher  Award 
Committee.  In  addition,  he  is  chairper- 
son of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
Northest  Coalition  of  Italian  Aposto- 
lates,  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Adoption,  and  is 
chairperson  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mittee for  Adoption.  He  also  chairs 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Charities. 

In  1982  Father  Vitillo  completed  a 
study  of  the  pluralistic  structures  of 
Catholic  charities  organizations  for 
NCCC.  He  has  also  published  articles 
on  residential  treatment,  refugee  re- 
settlement, and  international  aid  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  here 
in  America.  As  we  join  today  in  salut- 
ing Father  Vitillo.  may  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for 
the  wealth  of  wisdom  and  cultural  en- 
richment that  the  people  of  Itahan 
heritage  have  contributed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  way  of  life  here  in  America. 
With  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  of  wishes  to  Father  Vitillo  and 
deepest  of  appreciation  for  all  of  his 
good  works  on  behalf  of  our  people,  we 
do  indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, good  friend,  and  great  American— 
the  Reverend  Robert  J.  Vitillo,  1983 
Man  of  the  Year  of  the  Federation  of 
Italian  Societies.* 


CHRISTMAS  CAME  EARLY  ON 
FRIDAY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  av- 
erage week,  my  office  gets  about  one 
grant  announcement  from  a  Federal 
agency  reporting  on  some  expenditure 
of  funds  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District. 

One  should  never  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth,  but  Friday,  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  we  received  six  such 
announcements;  from  the  Air  Force; 
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from  the  Navy:  from  HUD;  from 
TranspJrtat«'>n;  from  Interior;  and 
from  cimmerce. 

There  was  no  partridge  in  a  pear 
tree,  aid  the  seven  maids  a  milking 
had  allitheir  product  in  a  Government 
warehouse,  still  awaiting  disposal. 

I  am  flad  to  see  created  in  the  Ninth 
Congrelsional  District,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  grants  in  my  district  were 
wise  and  sound  ones.  But  when  you 
multiply  this  type  of  frenzy  by  435 
congre^ional  districts.  Uncle  Santa 
Claus  14  sure  to  have  made  some  mis- 
nd  unsound  decisions.  Such 
sure  to  make  waste.  Mr. 
and  perhaps  it  is  time  for 
to  discipline  this  last-minute 
grantm&nship  and  mandate  that 
agency  spending  in  the  last  month  of  a 
fiscal  year  cannot  be  more  than,  say, 
10  percent  of  the_  agency's  annual 
budget 


takes 
haste 
Speake| 

Congrei 


GORDON  WILSON:  A 
CAlllFORNIA  TRAIL  BLAZER 


RICE  ARD 


HO  i.  B4ERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IK  T  n:  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia f  a  land  of  great  contrasts.  This 
is  true  Inot  only  of  its  topography  but 
also  of  its  people.  We  have  beaches 
and  mauntains.  deserts  and  forests, 
great  i  expanses  of  agricultural  land 
and  twi )  of  the  most  densely  populated 
urban  i  ireas  in  the  country.  Our  politi- 
cal phJosophies  could  be  character- 
ized as  anchoring  the  two  extremes  of 
the  political  spectnmi.  And  so  it  is 
with  O'lr  social  and  economic  philoso- 
phy. To  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Cali- 
fornia s  a  symbol  of  opportunity,  free- 
dom, a  id  liberty.  It  appears  to  be  the 
home  <  f  the  most  liberated,  the  freest 
of  the  ree. 

But  even  in  this  land  of  liberty, 
there  are  freedom  trails  yet  to  be 
blazed.  There  are  paths  leading  to 
social  and  economic  equity  that  are 
unexplored.  And  the  pioneers  who 
first  riark  these  trails  for  others  to 
followTare  as  courageous  in  their  way 
as  werfe  the  pioneers  who  led  the  way 
to  California. 

Richard  Gordon  Wilson  is  one  of 
Calif  01  nia's  modem  trail  blazers.  He  is 
one  ol  those  leading  the  way  toward 
econoi  lie  equity  for  all  citizens  in  our 
State.  Califomians'  love  affair  with 
the  cjr  is  well  known.  Through  his 
auto  dealership  in  Huntington  Beach, 
Richaid  Wilson  has  bestowed  on  many 
Califopiians  the  mobility  they  so 
much  cherish.  Shockingly,  in  Orange 
CountL  where  Wilson's  dealership  is 
locateil.  there  has  not  been  a  black 
membjr  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  major  dealership.  Richard  Wilson 
has  jvst  changed  that.  On  August  17 
of  thii  year,  he  appointed  Vernal  Clai- 
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borne  of  Carson  in  the  31st  Congres- 
sional District  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  his  dealership.  Mr.  Claiborne 
holds  a  MBA  from  UCLA  and  was  for- 
merly president  of  Bank  of  Finance. 

Wilson's  appointment  of  Claiborne 
will  open  to  black  business  persons  an 
area  of  commerce  previously  not  acces- 
sible to  them  in  Orange  County. 
Equally  importantly,  one  dealership  in 
that  county  now  has  a  board  member 
able  to  identify  personally  the  con- 
cerns and  desires  of  black  consumers. 

Beyond  establishing  a  unique  link 
with  the  black  community  in  southern 
California,  Richard  Wilson  has  cre- 
ated a  forum  in  which  the  consider- 
able skills  of  black  business  persons 
may  now  be  demonstrated  for  all  to 
see.  In  so  doing,  Mr.  Wilson  has  blazed 
the  path  toward  a  new  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  minorities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. His  courage  and  his  example 
are  significant  and  fully  deserving  of 
recognition  by  everyone  in  this  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Richard  Wilson's  pio- 
neering act.  It  should  serve  as  a 
marker  of  fairness  and  enlightened 
business  practice  not  only  to  automo- 
bile dealers,  but  to  all  those  who  until 
now  have  hesitated  to  set  their  busi- 
nesses on  the  path  toward  economic 
equity  for  all.  Mr.  Wilson,  our  thanks 
for  pointing  the  way.» 


WILLY  BRANDT  TESTIFIES  ON 
INF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  great  op- 
portunity to  hear  first-hand  the 
learned  views  of  one  of  Europe's  great- 
est statesman,  former  Chancellor  of 
West  Germany,  the  Honorable  Willy 
Brandt.  The  remarks,  delivered  at  a 
congressional  hearing  sponsored  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Markey,  outline  a 
European  perspective  on  the  current 
arms  control  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Brandt's  talk  is  of 
profound  significance.  It  underlines 
what  many  of  us  have  held  for  some 
time;  that  arms  control  issues  are  geo- 
political and  of  vital  importance  to  all 
people  of  all  countries.  I  would  like  to 
insert  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Willy  Bramdt  Testifies  on  INF 

The  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  of  crucial 
importance  to  us.  In  Europe.  East  and  West 
confront  each  other  at  arms  length— they 
are  not  separated  by  mountains,  deserts  or 
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oceans,  there  is  just  a  fence  of  ugly  walls 
and  barbed  wire. 

And  it  is  such  a  tiny  area,  although  dense- 
ly populated;  one  tends  to  forget  that  my 
own  country  is  just  the  size  of  Oregon  but 
has  almost  60  million  inhabitants.  And  on 
both  sides  of  the  demarcation  line  one  finds 
a  higher  concentration  of  nuclear  warheads 
than  anywhere  else  on  this  globe.  Nobody  in 
Europe  wants  a  new  arms  race  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  Party  issue. 

But  on  behalf  of  my  political  friend  per- 
haps I  state  with  more  emphasis  than 
others  that  we  do  not  want  the  existing  situ- 
ation to  become  more  tense,  we  do  not  want 
that  one  simply  capitulates  in  the  face  of 
the  driving  forces  of  the  arms  race.  It  must 
be  possible,  we  believe,  that  political  leaders 
gain  control  of  this  course  of  events. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  succeed  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  If  they  do  not  manage 
to  do  so  they  should  continue  to  negotiate 
rather  than  to  enter  into  an  operation 
which  certainly  will  be  followed  by  another 
round  of  Eastern  deployment.  One  does  not 
have  to  deploy  new  missiles  simply  because 
deadlines  and  schedules  had  been  fixed  four 
years  ago— under  assumptions  which  at 
least  partially  turned  out  to  be  dubious. 

I  believe  that  political  rationality  must 
not  fall  victim  to  fixed  schedules.  And  obvi- 
ously it  would  be  rational  to  postpone  de- 
ployment if  it  turned  out  that  there  has  just 
not  been  enough  time  for  serious  negotia- 
tions. But  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  politi- 
cal will  is  even  more  important  than  the 
time-table. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  to  a  certain  degree  is  being  blocked 
by  the  existence  of  British  and  French  nu- 
clear weapons— which  of  course  belong  to 
the  West  and  not  to  the  moon— then  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  reaching  a  solution: 
either  one  abolishes  them,  which  1  am  not 
proposing— but  for  this  there  are  no  pros- 
pects at  present— or  one  finds  ways  of  ensur- 
ing that  they  do  not  pose  an  obstacle  for 
agreements  between  the  US  and  the  USSR. 
Merging  the  two  sets  of  negotiations.  INF 
and  START— as  demanded  in  the  Preeze- 
Resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—or at  least  coordinating  them  ef- 
fectively appeals  to  me  as  utterly  plausible. 
And  I  think  this  also  might  be  acceptable  to 
our  FYench  and  British  friends.  German 
Social  Democrats  in  general  agree  with  this 
proposal  for  the  following  reasons: 

Merging  or  effectively  coordinating  INF 
and  START  can  avoid  a  situation  where  lim- 
itations in  one  area  are  blocked  or  bypassed 
by  adding  new  arms  in  the  other  area; 

Merging  negotiations  might  allow  *,o  deal 
with  mutual  threats  within  one  general  con- 
text; and  the  necessary  consideration  of  the 
nuclear  systems  of  third  states  would  be  fa- 
cilitated; 

Merging  INF  and  START  also  would 
accord  with  the  substantive  content  of 
NATO's  dual-track  decision,  namely  that  ne- 
gotiations on  medium-range  systems  should 
take  place  within  the  framework  of  SALT 
III". 

Now  I  have  heard  people  say— even  before 
my  stay  here  in  the  United  States— that  we 
in  Germsuiy  had  asked  for  the  missiles  in 
the  first  place  and  that  our  present  Chan- 
cellor still  very  much  wants  them.  And  that 
we  must  not  forget  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  SS  20s. 

Let  me  take  the  last  point  first:  The 
Soviet  build-up  of  SS  20s  certainly  must  be 
brought  down.  And  my  reading  of  recent 
Soviet  statements  is  that  they  admit  having 
gone  far  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  ac- 
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ceptable.  I  have  told  them  that  it  would  be 
not  only  reasonable,  but  even  wise,  if  they 
made  a  beginning  exercise  of  unilateral  re- 
duction. 

My  own  experience  tells  me  that  when 
dealing  with  Soviet  Leaders,  who  by  the  way 
have  human  reactions  too,  you  need  firm- 
ness combined  with  readiness  to  cooperate 
and  respect  for  the  prestige  of  that  other 
super  power.  In  my  judgement  these  points 
of  orientation  were  already  observed  by 
presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  over  20 
years  ago. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Chancellor  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  on  his 
behalf.  Bat  I  believe  one  should  not  exag- 
gerate hij  enthusiasm.  Apart  from  that  it  is 
correct:  wi  Social  Democrats  supported  the 
dual-tracu  decision  in  1979. 

I  ga\'fi  my  personal  support— because  I 
supported  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  because 
wf:  saw  it  as  a  chance  of  getting  the  arms 
race  In  Europe  under  control. 

Immediately  before  we  took  our  decision 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  concluded  SALT  II, 
the  agreement  to  limit  Intercontinental 
Weuponf  Our  support  for  the  dual-track  de- 
cision W.-S  also  to  prevent  the  SALT  II 
agreement  from  being  undercut  by  an  arms 
b'lild-up  in  the  medium-  and  short-range 
weapons  sector.  That  was  Helmut  Schmidt's 
worry,  that  was  my  worry,  too.  In  addition 
to  this  we  supported  the  NATO  decision  be- 
cause it  allowed  time  for  negotiations— we 
thought  our  side  should  not  immediately 
react  with  armament  measures. 

At  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
that  opportunities  were  going  to  be  lost  and 
that  precious  time  would  be  wasted— not  for 
the  development  ol  missiles,  but  for  negotia- 
tions. 

For  us  in  the  15PD  the  dual-track  decision 
was  also  acceptable  because  we  could  at- 
tribute it  to  the  work  and  influence  of  our 
Federal  Chancellor  and  our  responsible 
Ministers  that  NATO  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing principles  (Communique  of  12  December 
1979): 

The  decision  was  intended  to  "promote 
the  process  of  detente"; 

The  decision  stipulated  that  arms  control 
was  "to  promote  stability  in  Europe", 
namely  "on  the  basis  of  what  had  been 
achieved  through  SALT  H"  and  "within  the 
framework  of  SALT  III." 

The  decision  did  not  involve  an  Isolated 
regional  balance  since  this  harbored  the 
danger  of  a  decoupling  from  the  United 
States  and  her  central  strategic  deterrence. 
At  the  center  really  was  the  limitation  of 
the  additional  threat  from  Soviet  SS  20s 
which  had  been  increasing  since  1976. 

Let  me  add  this  point:  When  we  adopted 
the  dual-track  decision.  Western  Europe 
had  already  lived  for  more  than  20  years  in 
the  shadow  of  about  600  nuclear  warheads 
mounted  on  Soviet  medium-range  missiles. 
NATO  had  until  then  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary and  meaningful  to  counter  this  with 
additional  arms  in  this  specific  area.  The 
dual-track  decision  only  concerned  the  in- 
crease on  the  Soviet  side,  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional warheads  which  had  been,  and  were 
still  being,  mounted  on  the  SS  20s. 

In  formulating  their  resolutions  the 
German  Social  Democrats  took  this  objec- 
tive of  the  dual-track  decision  very  serious- 
ly. And  we  clearly  defined  as  the  aim  of  ne- 
gotiations that  the  USSR  must  reverse  the 
threatening  build-up  since  1976  in  order  to 
render  superfluous  the  deployment  of  addi- 
tional American  systems  In  Western  Europe. 
That  was  our  zero-option  In  1979  to  which 
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we  had  committed  ourselves.  And  that  has 
remained  our  zero-option  ever  since. 

In  other  words:  We  have  never  changed 
our  position  concerning  the  above  men- 
tioned components  of  the  dual-track  deci- 
sion. 

Therefore,  our  present  discussion  about 
the  dual-track  decision— almost  as  serious  as 
your  quarrels  in  certain  areas  of  security- 
have  a  different  origin:  We  had  to  realize 
that  there  has  occurred  a  complete  change 
in  the  political  environment  and  In  condi- 
tions and  assumptions  on  which  our  original 
decision  had  been  based. 

(a)  Instead  of  a  ratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
and  evisaged  follow-up  agreement  we  have  a 
continuation  of  the  arms  race  at  every  con- 
ceivable level. 

(b)  Our  American  friends  found  it  neces- 
sary to  opt  for  the  complete  modernization 
of  their  strategic  weapons. 

(c)  The  production  of  neutron  weapons 
has  been  resumed— which  many  of  us  In 
Europe  noted  with  concern. 

(d)  Now  even  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  has  been  decided. 

Similar  efforts  are  noticeable  on  the 
Soviet  side.  And  nobody  should  try  to  give 
me  lessons  about  Russian  stubbornness  and 
the  over-developed  Soviet  security-complex. 

Now,  on  our  side,  arms  control,  worries 
about  stability  and  the  willingness  to  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  successful  results  in 
negotiations— all  this  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  public  announcement  of  doctrines 
based  on  the  option  of  a  "limited"  or  "pro- 
tracted"  nuclear  war. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  confrontation  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  my  view,  to  conclude  any 
agreement  on  detente  in  the  military  field. 

It  was  recently  mentioned  that  I  had  had 
reservations  from  the  very  beginning  re- 
garding our  support  for  NATO's  dual-track 
decision.  That  did  not  prevent  me  from  sup- 
porting my  successor  in  the  chancellorship. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  events  vindicated  my 
feeling  of  scepticism. 

The  dual-track  decision  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  for  the  following  four 
years  East-West  relations  would  remain 
more  or  less  the  same  as  they  were  in  1979. 
Today,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent how  profoundly  international  conditions 
have  changed.  However  attractive  the  dual- 
track  decision  appeared  in  1979  as  a  "time- 
table for  arms  control,"  it  has  in  fact  been 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  change  which 
happened  since.  For  that  reason,  I  rather 
favour  delaying  the  deployment  of  the  mis- 
siles if  no  agreement  becomes  possible  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  really  believe  that  part  of  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  at  the  UN  earlier  this 
week,  also  speaks  in  favour  of  flexible  time- 
limits.  Because  if  you  include  Forward 
Based  systems  and  especially  planes— and  I 
think  this  a  constructive  approach— then 
you  face  new  problems  of  verification  which 
probably  can  not  be  settled  within  the  next 
few  weeks  to  come. 

But  I  still  would  very  much  prefer  If  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  could  be  reached  during 
the  weeks  ahead  of  us. 

The  artnament  part  of  the  dual-track  deci- 
sion was  to  achieve  two  things:  first,  to 
bring  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table; 
and  second,  to  exert  pressure  and  create  an 
incentive  for  them  to  reach  a  positive  result 
at  the  negotiations. 

To  a  certain  degree  this  already  worked: 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  negotiations 
and  had  later  moved  away  from  some  of  Its 
starting  positions. 

The  Soviets  even  went  as  far  as  making  an 
offer  to  scrap  a  significant  number  of  their 
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SS  20s.  In  other  words,  the  pressure  has  led 
to  results.  Recently  the  Soviets  even  de- 
clared to  be  as  ready  for  a  total  Freeze  as 
for  reductions  and  destroying  of  their  SS 
20s.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  this  was  not 
offered  in  Geneva  but  by  statements  vis  a 
vis  European  partners.  We  should  try  to 
force  the  Soviets  to  stick  to  the  proposals 
they  made. 

Reflecting  this  context  I  have  personally 
made  a  proposal  which  could  take  Into  con- 
sideration both,  Soviet  reductions  and  a  halt 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  it  could  take 
into  account  certain  verification  problems: 

(A)  The  two  nuclear  superpowers  USA 
and  USSR  jointly  declare  that,  each  of 
them  from  a  specific  date  of  time,  will  an- 
nounce and  practice  a  total  freeze  on  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
As  is  well  known,  both  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  deployment  are  verifia- 
ble by  national  means. 

(B)  As  from  the  beginning  of  such  an 
agreement  testing  and  deployment  of  new 
nuclear  weapons,  the  USA  also  declares 
their  renunciation  of  the  deployment  of 
new  medium-range  systems  in  Western 
Europe,  whilst  the  USSR  simultaneously  de- 
clares the  beginning  of  the  reduction  and 
destruction  of  its  medium-range  missiles  tar- 
geted on  Western  Europe.  These  measures 
of  renunciation  and  dismantlement  are  also 
verifiable  with  national  means. 

(C)  The  USA  and  USSR  begin  negotia- 
tions on  measures  for  verifying  their  agree- 
ment also  on  the  production  of  new  nuclear 
weapons,  with  the  aim  of  agreeing  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapon  pro- 
duction within  one  year. 

(D)  The  USA  and  USSR  merge  or  effec- 
tively coordinate  the  two  sets  of  negotia- 
tions. INF  and  START,  so  to  agree  on  a 
plan  of  reduction  of  armaments,  which  at 
first  would  focus  on  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  the  most  destabilizing  weapon 
systems. 

The  important  issue  now  Is  to  concentrate 
on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  realize  two  things:  we 
cannot  have  all  of  our  proposals  and 
projects  fulfilled,  and  we  must  remain  wlU- 
ing  to  compromise. 

Let  me  warn  you  about  any  hopes  of  ex- 
pecting the  Soviet  Union  to  be  prepared  to 
make  more  far-reaching  concessions  once 
deployment  will  have  started. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  illusion,  and  I  base 
this  judgement  on  my  experience  since  1949. 
It  is  in  the  weeks  ahead— Isefore  new  mis- 
siles are  deployed— that  there  might  exist  a 
chance  for  reaching  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

There  is  another  point:  highly  accurate 
American  missiles  which  only  take  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union,  deployed 
on  the  territory  of  a  country  which  Invaded 
Russia  twice  with  terrible  effects— may  per- 
haps have  a  great  trauma  for  the  Soviet 
Union  as  Soviet  medium-range  missiles  on 
Cuba  were  for  the  USA.  And  this  might  be 
taken  into  account. 

Thus  there  are  also  dangers  which  might 
result  from  Individuals  getting  out  of  con- 
trol or  from  failure  of  the  computer  system. 
If  following  a  Pershing  II  deployment,  the 
Russians  decided  to  put  their  missiles  into  a 

Launch-on-waming-position",  this  could 
introduce  another  factor  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. The  way  out  would  obviously  not  be 
to  provide  the  Soviets  with  more  advanced 
American  computers  .  .  . 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  nothing  is 
gained  for  the  Alliance  If  we  deploy  some 
additional  missiles  and  lose  the  support  of 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  people 
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concemejd.  This  support  Is  also  a  factor  of 
strength  and  security. 

Nothing  Is  gained  If  we.  In  a  hurry, 
cement  She  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West  In  i:urope.  Instead  of  making  an  utter- 
most att  !mpt  to  promote  cooperation  wher- 
ever possible.  It  is  easy  to  applaud  dissi- 
dents. 

It  Is  al  so  easy  to  make  the  Iron  Curtain  a 
new  and  terrible  and  long-lasting  reality. 

It  maj  be  Interesting  to  note  that  both 
German  sUtes— in  spite  of  all  their  deep- 
rooted  c  jntroversies— have  adopted  a  simi- 
lar view  on  the  question  of  avoiding  a  new 
arms  rac  e  on  German  soil,  in  this  case:  first 
on  their  side,  then  on  ours,  then  on  theirs 
again.  The  noticable  improvement  in  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Germanics  in  recent 
months  js  clear  evidence  of  this  common  in- 
terest.   J 

As  ditl  erent  as  the  political  and  social  sys- 
tems ar(  in  the  two  German  sUtes.  they 
share  a  <  ;ommon  interest  in  survival.  We  do 
not  approve  of  their  political  and  social 
system-  in  fact  we  reject  if,  but  our  future 
is  tied  t>  theirs:  only  together  can  we  sur- 
vive. 

And  m  iich  beyond  the  interests  of  my  own 
people:  1  propose  we  should  pay  attention  to 
the  objictive  mutual  interest  in  common 
survival.  And  without  neglecting  those  im- 
portant issues  of  Western  security,  we 
should  |iay  great  attention  to  the  obvious 
Interdep  "ndence  between  armament  and  de- 
velopmeit  and  even  the  world  economic 
crisis.* 


THE 
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structions  from  the  Politburo  could 
have  no  more  dou.'jt  as  to  the  correct 
party  line  than  atiyone  receiving  the 
conservative  caucus  poll.  Over  and 
over,  the  United  Nations  is  declared 
"anti- American,"  "Marxist,"  and  that 
"the  overall  goal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  the  establishment  of  world  so- 
cialism." 

The  caucus'  national  director  assures 
recipients  of  the  poll  that: 

I'm  confident  some  people  I  write  will 
send  $100  so  I  can  poll  300  additional  people 
•  •  •  Our  goal  is  to  receive  one  million  bal- 
lots. No  Senator  or  Congressman  dare 
ignore  1.000,000  concerned  voters. 

And  lo  and  behold,  last  week  the 
conservative  caucus  released  the  re- 
sults. The  returns  were  a  tiny  fraction 
of  what  they  were  expecting.  Yet  they 
couched  the  results  as  "Most  Ameri- 
cans believe  *  •  *."  Finally,  they  con- 
cluded that  of  those  responding  96.6 
percent  favored  cuts  in  liS.  funding  to 
the  United  Nations. 

96.6  percent  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
pressive figure— it  is  about  the  same 
figure  by  which  Bulgarian  corrunissars 
traditionally  win  their  elections.* 


CONSERVATIVE  CAUCUS 
POLL 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IW  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues— in 
case  they  missed  the  announcement— 
the  results  of  a  poll  run  by  the  con- 
servative caucus  on  cutting  the  U.S. 
contrib  ution  to  the  United  Nations. 

A  f€w  weeks  ago,  a  friend  and 
former  Republican  opponent  of  mine, 
the  Reverend  Neil  Snider,  of  Belling- 
ham,  \^ash.,  sent  me  his  copy  of  this 
poll,  tt  e  accompanying  fact  sheet  and 
his  coiaments,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  \  rith  you: 

If  the  Conservative  Caucus  ever  had  any 
credibility,  and  I  guess  that  it  does  with 
some  people,  only  the  intellectually  blind 
and  ignt  )rant  will  remain  loyal  to  an  organi- 
zation that  attempts  to  control  the  results 
of  a  pol  and  then  distribute  the  results  as 
though  they  represented  something  mesLn- 
ingful.  '  •  •  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  an 
organlzi  ition  that  speaks  so  strongly  against 
communism  adopts  tactics  so  closely  resem- 
bling ti  ose  of  communism,  that  is,  control- 
ling a  p  all  so  as  to  achieve  a  pre-determined 
desired  j  result.  Those  kinds  of  tactics  are 
equally  reprehensible  to  me  whether  they 
are  used  by  the  extreme  right  or  the  ex- 
treme 1  ;ft,  which  frequently  seem  to  me  to 
be  so  si  nUar  •  •  • 

I  wi]  I  not  introduce  the  10  pages  of 
materl  eiI  that  the  conservative  caucus 
includid  to  inform  poll  recipients  of 
how  tiiey  were  expected  to  vote.  The 
duUesI  of  Communists   receiving   in- 
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As  Sacramento  has  grown,  and  as 
the  duties  of  firefighters  have  grown 
so  has  the  role  of  local  522  become  in- 
creasingly important.  As  the  resources 
to  compensate  public  service  employ- 
ees diminish,  and  as  the  stature  of 
these  same  employees  is  unfairly  tar- 
nished by  fiscal  critics,  the  need  for 
strong  union  organization  and  leader- 
ship becomes  vital. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
therefore  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the 
46th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Sacramento  Area  Firefighters,  Local 
522.  In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  recognize 
the  long  hours  and  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  which  the  firefight- 
ers of  the  Sacramento  area  have  given 
to  our  community.  May  all  Americans 
give  firefighters  their  utmost  respect 
and  support  as  they  continue  to  per- 
form their  most  important  work  for  all 
of  us.« 


SACRAMENTO  AREA  FIREFIGHT- 
ERS, LOCAL  522,  CELEBRATES 
46TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sac- 
ramento Area  Firefighters,  Local  522, 
are  celebrating  this  year  their  46th  an- 
niversary of  their  charter. 

The  citizens  of  the  Sacramento  area 
appreciate  the  selfless  dedication  of 
the  men  and  women  firefighters  who 
daily  face  the  lifethreatening  emer- 
gencies in  our  community.  Over  the 
last  46  years,  the  role  of  firefighters 
has  grown.  The  cumbersome  horse- 
drawn,  boiling  fire  wagons  have  been 
replaced  by  elaborate  high-technology, 
diesel  engines  and  even  helicopters. 
Bucket  brigades  have  long  since  been 
replaced  by  chemical  weapons  to  deal 
with  burning  substances  unknown  to 
our  predecessors.  Advances  in  medi- 
cine demand  that  firefighters  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  paramedical 
training.  Firefighters  must  have  the 
psychological  training,  stamina,  and 
compassion  to  deal  correctly  and  effi- 
ciently with  persons  in  high-stress  sit- 
uations. Decisions  which  can  change 
people's  lives  must  be  made  in  pre- 
cious seconds. 

In  order  for  Sacramento  area  resi- 
dents to  continue  to  have  confidence 
in  their  emergency  response  providers, 
this  community  must  continue  to  ex- 
press its  confidence  and  support  the 
labor  unions  which  promote  the  high- 
est standards  for  public  service  em- 
ployees. 


MANHATTAN  BEACH  WELCOMES 
JASAS  SCHEUER  HOUSE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  the  Jewish  Association  for  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged  will  officially  dedicate 
its  newest  housing  for  the  elderly, 
Scheuer  House  in  Manhattan  Beach. 

Scheuer  House  was  created  by  a 
major  renovation  of  the  old  Manhat- 
tan Beach  Hotel  under  a  $7.7  million 
Federal  202  housing  grant  and  with  a 
$750,000  gift  from  the  S.  H.  and  Helen 
R.  Scheuer  Foundation.  The  facility 
fills  a  critical  need  in  our  commtinity 
for  safe,  affordable  housing  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  in 
bringing  the  Federal  funds  to  Brook- 
lyn for  this  housing,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  dedicated  people  at  JASA 
who  worked  to  make  this  hoasing  a  re- 
ality. Without  the  tireless  energy, 
dedication,  and  imagination  of  Ber- 
nard Warach,  JASA's  able  executive 
director;  of  Morris  Stutman.  the  direc- 
tor of  housing  management;  and  of 
Rabbi  Jerome  Fishman,  the  Brooklyn 
Borough  director,  the  rebirth  of  the 
old  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel  into  this 
exemplary  residence  for  the  elderly 
would  never  have  been  accomplished. 

Scheuer  House-Manhattan  Beach 
provides  safe,  attractive,  and  afford- 
able housing  for  250  elderly  and 
handicapped  New  Yorkers  in  its  150 
subsidized  apartments. 

Many  of  the  residents  formerly  lived 
in  dilapidated  and  rundown  buildings 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 
For  these  seniors  the  opportunity  to 
find  new  homes  at  Scheuer  House  has 
literally  provided  them  with  a  new 
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"lease"  on  life.  Rentals  are  fully  subsi- 
dized under  the  Federal  section  8  pro- 
gram, and  all  residents  had  to  meet 
the  income  eligibility  requirements 
before  they  could  be  considered  for  an 
apartment  in  this  development. 

The  critical  need  for  senior  citizen 
housing  in  our  area  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  6,500  applica- 
tions were  received  for  the  150  apart- 
ments at  Scheuer  House.  A  lottery 
system  was  devised  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  HUD  to  provide  all  appli- 
cants with  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  apartment.  After  exhaustive 
efforts  by  JASA,  the  apartments  were 
quickly  occupied,  while  many  thou- 
sands remain  on  the  waiting  list. 

Scheuer  House  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
senior  alliance  center  operated  by 
JASA.  The  center  provides  205  hot 
meals  each  day  to  residents  and  senior 
citizens  from  the  community.  In  the 
last  year,  the  meal  program  at  the 
center  documented  a  99-percent  use 
rate  of  the  meals  allocated  by  the  New 
York  City  Department  for  the  Aging- 
indicating  this  nutrition  program  fills 
an  important  community  need. 

The  senior  alliance  center  also  pro- 
vides a  wide  range  of  recreational  pro- 
grams and  services  to  its  members, 
many  of  whom  live  alone.  In  addition 
to  a  full-time  social  worker,  JASA  has 
added  a  part-time  social  worker  to  pro- 
vide services  during  evening  hours  and 
on  Sundays— often  the  loneliest  time 
for  many  of  our  elderly. 

As  a  Manhattan  Beach  resident,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
this  project  come  to  completion  and  to 
see  the  once  proud  hotel  again  become 
a  positive  influence  on  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

I  want  to  commend  all  those  who 
made  today's  dedication  possible: 
Mayor  Ed  Koch,  Boro  President 
Howard  Golden,  and  the  many  com- 
munity leaders  who  worked  with  JASA 
to  make  this  day  a  reality. 

May  all  the  residents  and  center 
members  at  Scheuer  House  enjoy 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  their  new  surroundings,  and 
may  the  people  at  JASA  continue 
their  efforts  to  build  additional  units 
of  this  much  needed  housing  for  the 
many  senior  citizens  in  our  communi- 
ty.* 


THOMAS  DOWNEY  COMMENTS 
ON  FCC  DEREGULATION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  setting 
national  communications  policy  is  one 
of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
we  will  have  during  the  next  decade. 
Our  legislative  decisions  will  affect  the 
amoimt  and  quality  of  information  the 
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public  receives,  and  that  in  turn  will 
affect  how  the  public  thinks. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  as  a 
nation  in  which  a  rich  exchange  of 
ideas  is  encouraged  and  protected. 
Providing  the  public  with  a  diversity 
of  information  sources  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  first  amendment,  and  is  a 
fundamental  precondition  of  the 
robust  marketplace  of  ideas  that  must 
characterize  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. This  should  continue  to  be  our 
Nation's  foremost  communications 
goal. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  Chairman, 
Mark  Fowler,  has  advanced  policies 
that  imdermine  the  diversity  and  com- 
petition so  necessary  to  our  broadcast- 
ing industry.  Indeed,  he  has  pushed 
the  FCC  into  a  headlong  rush  to  de- 
regulation. The  financial  interest  and 
syndication  rules  are  casualties  in  that 
deregulatory  crusade. 

Few  Members  have  looked  at  the 
rules  as  carefully  as  Representative 
Tom  Downey,  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus.  As  debate 
on  their  repeal  has  unfolded,  he  has 
persistently  asked  the  key  question: 
where  is  the  public  interest  in  repeal- 
ing the  rules? 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Representativp  Downey  for 
his  efforts,  and  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  comments 
he  has  filed  with  the  FCC  regarding 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rulemaking.  His  thoughts  are  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  current 
debate. 

The  comments  follow: 
Comments    of    Congressman    Thomas    J. 
Downey  of  New  York  on  the  Tentative 
FCC  Decision 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  second  dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus,  I  have  a  long- 
standing and  abiding  interest  in  the  Com- 
mission's disposition  of  BC  Docket  No.  82- 
345  relating  to  the  Financial  Interest  and 
Syndication  Rules.  I  can  think  of  no  issue 
now  pending  before  the  Commission  that 
will  have  a  more  Immediate  and  dramatic 
impact  on  the  quality  and  diversity  of  pro- 
gramming available  on  the  public  airways  to 
the  constituents  I  represent.  Moreover,  the 
production  of  movies  and  other  program- 
ming for  television  is  an  Important  industry 
in  my  state.  In  New  York  City  alone,  some 
10.000  people  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures  and  tapes  for  televi- 
sion. Since  1972,  just  after  these  rules  were 
promulgated,  there  has  been  a  62.6  percent 
increase  in  employment  in  this  industry. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  apparent  willingness 
of  the  Commission  to  eliminate  these  rules 
in  favor  of  a  plan  that  would  vest  the  three 
major  networks  with  virtually  unlimited 
power  to  determine  the  nature  and  content 
of  television  programming  available  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  this  threat  to  quality 
programming,  competition  and  diversity  in 
the  television  marketplace  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  legislation  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  halt  any  Commission  action  on 
these  Rules  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
House  bill,  H.R.  2250,  which  was  introduced 
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by  Representatives  Henry  Waxman,  Tim 
Wlrth  and  Carlos  Moorhead.  is  cosponsored 
by  more  than  120  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  70  of  whom  are  on  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus.  In  the  Senate.  S.  1707  was  re- 
cently introduced  by  Senator  Pete  Wilson 
and  will  begin  to  focus  the  attention  of  that 
body  on  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  concentration 
of  power  and  the  opportunity  for  abuse  of 
such  power  by  the  three  major  networks  in 
determining  what  we  see  when  we  switch  on 
a  television  set.  As  a  public  official.  I  am 
constantly  faced  with  statistics  indicating 
that  the  American  public  relies  upon  televi- 
sion as  Its  principal  source  of  entertain- 
ment, cultural  events,  sports,  educational 
programming  and  news.  Regrettably  or  not, 
the  television  marketplace  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  forums  in  which 
ideas  are  tested  and  values  are  shaped.  The 
outcome  that  the  public  interest  demands 
from  this  proceeding  is  greater  diversity  in 
programming  and  a  greater  number  of  out- 
lets independent  of  network  control  on 
which  to  view  this  programming.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  find  that 
the  current  rules  have  served  these  twin 
goals  admirably  and  I  believe  that  the  net- 
works have  failed  to  sustain  their  burden 
that  the  television  marketplace  is  sufficient- 
ly changed  lo  warrant  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  these  rules. 

I  would  note,  in  this  regard,  a  letter  filed 
with  the  Commission  by  William  J.  Dona- 
hue, Commissioner  of  Commerce  from  my 
home  state  of  New  York.  Originally,  prior  to 
reviewing  the  record  of  this  proceeding,  he 
filed  comments  supporting  repeal  of  these 
rules.  Following  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
record  and  the  comments  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  he  withdrew  his  support  for 
repeal  noting  that  New  York  independent 
TV  stations,  advertisers  and  producers  be- 
lieve that  retention  of  the  Rules  will  pro- 
mote competition,  diversity  and  quality  pro- 
gramming on  New  York  television. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  same  message 
that  many  in  Congress  wish  to  transmit  to 
the  Commission.  We  have  not  prejudged 
this  issue  and  that  is  why  the  relevant  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  and  House  merely 
proposes  a  moratorium  on  Commission 
action  until  the  Networks  can  provide  con- 
crete facts  to  support  their  contention  that 
the  television  marketplace  is  sufficiently 
competitive  to  warrant  relaxation  of  these 
Rules.  Today's  80  percent  market  share  cap- 
tured by  three  networks,  with  the  "competi- 
tion "  divided  among  numerous  unaffiliated 
stations  and  fledgling  cable  services,  is  not, 
in  my  view,  a  competitive  industry.  See 
'Telecommunications  in  Transition:  The 
Status  of  Competition  in  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Industry."  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications. Consumer  Protection  & 
Finance.  November  3,  1981. 

Nor  does  the  Tentative  Decision  which  is 
the  focus  of  this  round  of  comments  consti- 
tute a  reasonable  regulatory  regime  to 
govern  the  television  marketplace  while  net- 
work claims  are  studied  further  and  verified 
over  time.  The  proposed  Rule  eliminates  the 
financial  interest  rule  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  convoluted  new  rule  which  will 
only  affect  programming  initiated  before 
1985.  ImplemenUtion  of  this  regulatory 
scheme  will  cause  immediate  harm  to  inde- 
pendent stations,  producers,  advertisers  and 
syndicators.  Maintaining  the  status  quo 
while  the  new  video  landscape  is  permitted 
to  unfold,  however,  will  cause  no  public  in- 
terest harm. 
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The  sharing  of  a  bar  mitzvah,  or 
'twinning,"  is  a  meaningful  event  for 
tlie  Soviet  and  American  fami 
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we  have  in  the  United 

\nth  the  oppression  and  denial 
religion  those  in  the  Soviet 
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LOUIS  A.  THOMPSON:  LEADER 
OP  liCOUTING  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALI  ^RNIA 


HOR  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  Tta  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

Mr.    )YMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pie  isure  and  privilege  to  call  the 
attenti<  n  of  my  colleagues  to  the  work 
Louis   A.   Thompson,   one   of   our 
)utstanding    civic    leaders    in 
California.  Louis  Thompson 
a    resident    of    Lynwood, 
1  or  over  33  years,  and  every  one 
years  has  been  packed  with 
to  the  citizens  of  Lynwood  and 
Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
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Mr.  Thompson  began  his  profession- 
al career  as  a  teacher  in  1940.  He  pos- 
sesses lifetime  credentials  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  as  well  as 
in  educational  administration.  His  de- 
votion to  the  moral,  physical,  and  edu- 
cational development  of  young  people 
has  long  been  known.  In  recognition  of 
this  devotion,  he  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary life  membership  in  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  1954,  and  was 
recognized  as  Lynwood's  Man  of  the 
Year  In  1966.  In  Louis'  honor,  the 
sports  complex  at  Hosier  Junior  High 
School,  which  was  dedicated  in  1979,  is 
named  the  "Louis  A.  Thompson  Sports 
Complex. " 

Somehow,  in  between  the  time  he 
has  spent  as  an  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
his  church,  a  city  councilman,  and 
mayor  of  Lynwood,  Louis  has  found 
time  to  be  a  member  and  promoter  of 
Midland  District  Boy  Scouts.  Since 
1953,  Louis  has  worked  to  build  scout- 
ing in  the  31st  district.  I  think  Louis  is 
especially  proud  of  his  contribution  to 
scouting  and  is  most  pleased  with  de- 
velopments in  scouting  in  the  Midland 
district  within  the  past  year. 

Two  charitable  foundations  have  re- 
cently seen  fit  to  recognize  with  a 
grant  of  money  the  value  of  a  strong 
scouting  program  in  the  Midland  dis- 
trict. Thanks  in  great  part  to  Louis' 
work,  our  district  has  63  separate 
scouting  units  and  over  1,100  Boy 
Scouts  presently.  A  generous  grant 
from  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Founda- 
tion will  now  make  it  possible  to  bring 
professional  Scouters  to  our  area  on  a 
permanent  assignment  to  assure  that 
scouting  will  remain  a  successful  ven- 
ture in  the  31st  district. 

Scouting  is  a  means  for  instilling  in 
our  young  men  the  values  and  charac- 
ter that  are  held  in  highest  regard  in 
our  Nation.  Honor,  patriotism,  com- 
passion, leadership,  service,  and  self- 
sufficiency  have  built  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. And  these  are  the  qualities  of 
character  that  Scouting  promotes. 
That  is  why  Louis  and  his  fellow 
Scouters  are  excited  by  a  grant  from 
the  Western  Gear  Foundation  that 
will  make  possible  a  character  educa- 
tion program  in  grades  one  through 
six  of  Lynwood  Unified  School 
System.  The  program  will  build  moti- 
vation in  our  young  people.  This 
project,  taken  together  with  a  blos- 
soming of  other  in-school  Scouting  ef- 
forts, give  Louis,  and,  indeed,  the  com- 
munity of  Lynwood,  reason  to  expect 
great  things  to  lie  ahead  for  our  young 
people. 

It  is  an  imderstatement  to  say  that 
the  citizens  of  Lynwood  and  of  the 
31st  Congressional  District  owe  Louis 
Thompson  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  has 
taught  our  children,  built  character  in 
our  young  men,  promoted  enterprise, 
and   has   led   Lynwood   City    govem- 
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ment.  I  am  proud  that  the  31st  Dis- 
trict of  California  has  a  man  like  Louis 
Thompson.  And  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress my  gratitude  for  his  many  years 
of  service  to  southern  California.* 


ST.  MARYS  COUNTY  AND  MARY- 
LAND'S 350TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  there  was  published  a  warning 
against  all  that  is  dehumanizing  in 
modem  society:  our  split-second  tech- 
nology, our  atomizing  organizations, 
our  need  to  conform.  I  am  speaking 
about  an  essay  by  George  Orwell,  and 
perhaps  its  most  troubling  thesis  is 
that  these  dehumanizing  tendencies 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  forgetfulness, 
of  society's  neglect  of  the  past.  His 
essay  was  entitled  "1984,"  and  for 
many,  that  year  has  already  become  a 
symbol  of  social  amnesia. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  1984  is  also  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  coloni- 
al Maryland.  Marylanders  have  not 
forgotten  their  past  nor  that  the 
former  colony  was  unique  in  its  origins 
as  the  New  World's  first  settlement  to 
be  founded  on  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious tolerance.  Individualism  and 
freedom  of  conscience  are  not  merely 
empty  phrases,  but  are  the  bedrock  of 
the  State's  heritage. 

On  the  southern  tip  of  St.  Marys 
County,  Md.,  is  a  small  town  that  was 
once,  300  years  ago,  the  State's  capital. 
The  deserted  village  of  St.  Maries  is 
now  the  locus  of  a  community-fi- 
nanced archeological  excavation,  for 
on  that  site  was  constructed,  in  1638, 
the  first  Catholic  church  in  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies.  The  founda- 
tion stones  of  this  structure  have  re- 
cently been  unearthed  and  are  now 
being  reconstructed. 

St.  Mary's  City  is  the  State's  oldest 
settlement,  and  its  citizens  are  justifi- 
ably excited  by  these  findings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  McCoy,  two  good  friends 
from  Scotland,  Md.,  have  recently  sent 
me  an  excellent  description  of  these 
remarkable  excavations,  and  I  respect- 
fully invite  my  colleagues  to  ponder 
the  richness  of  our  Nation's  past  as  re- 
flected in  that  narrative.  Beth 
McCoy's  description  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meanings  revealed  by  these 
excavations  is  enlightening.  And  her 
commitment  to  the  Church-Field 
project  is  eloquent  testimony  that  the 
past,  in  southern  Maryland,  is  not  for- 
gotten. 

The  description  follows: 

In  St.  Mary's  City.  Maryland,  archeaolo- 
gists  are  conducting  an  extremely  interest- 
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Ing  excavation.  They  are  exposing  the  mas- 
sive foundations  of  the  St.  Maries  Chapel 
and  an  adjacent  schoolhouse.  Both  were 
substantial,  brick  buildings.  Dating  probably 
from  the  1660's.  they  may  have  been  the 
first  brick  buildings  in  Maryland.  The  foun- 
dations are  being  outlined  and  marked  so 
they  win  be  seen  by  the  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  St.  Mary's  City,  the  first  Capitol  of 
Maryland,  in  1984,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Maryland's  first  settlement. 

A  few  months  ago  at  the  "deserted  vU- 
lage"  of  St.  Maries,  the  St.  Mary's  City 
Commission,  an  agent  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  obtained  the  Chapel-field  from 
private  ownership.  No  plans  were  made  to 
have  an  archeological  exhibit  or  historical 
signs  ready  for  the  great  celebrations  of 
1984.  nor  were  there  funds  in  the  State 
Budget  to  do  so.  Concerned  citizens  of  the 
area  took  it  upon  themselves  to  collect 
funds  to  have  the  foundations  of  the  an- 
cient Chapel,  Priest-House  and  school,  and 
cemetery  located  and  marked  for  1984.  Over 
one-half  of  the  needed  money  has  been 
raised  for  this  Chapel-Field  project  and  the 
Committee  is  anxiously  soliciting  small  and 
large  donations  for  its  completion. 

The  Chapel-field  is  located  in  the  original 
townlands  of  the  village  of  St.  Maries,  just 
south  of  the  reconstructed  State  House  and 
next  to  the  home  of  the  first  Governor 
Leonard  Calvert.  In  thU  field,  the  first 
Catholic  Chapel  was  built,  as  well  as  a 
Priest's  House  and  school.  In  the  field  is  a 
cemetery  which  contains  the  graves  of 
Father  Thomas  Copley.  S.J..  Father  Gra- 
vener,  S.J.,  and  Brother  Gervase.  S.J.,  as 
well  as  other  early  English  missionaries  and 
distinguished  Colonial  Catholics.  The  long 
searched-for  final  resting  place  of  Governor 
Leonard  Calvert,  who  died  at  St.  Mary's 
City  in  1647,  is  probably  in  this  cemetery, 
adjacent  to  his  home  and  suitable  for  his  in- 
terment in  his  church's  consecrated  ground. 
Although  the  Chapel  was  Catholic  and 
the  leaders  of  these  Pilgrims  were  English 
Catholic  gentlemen,  Maryland  was  not  a 
Catholic  Colony.  Jamestown  was  an  Angli- 
can Colony  and  Massachusettes,  a  Puritan 
Colony,  but  Maryland  was  unique,  it  was  a 
haven  for  all  Christians.  All  her  colonists 
were  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science in  religious  matters.  Maryland  was 
the  first  place  in  the  world  where  religious 
toleration  was  made  a  matter  of  government 
policy. 

These  colonial  excavations  are  interesting 
to  all  Americans  but  especially  to  Catholics 
who  can  trace  their  American  roots  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Maries,  and  their  school 
system  to  a  building  in  the  Chapel-field. 
Here  was  the  first  Catholic  Church  In  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  built  prior  to 
1638.  It  succeeded  the  Indian  lodge  used  by 
Father  Andrew  White,  S.J.  as  a  place  of 
worship. 

This  week  a  great  sixteen  Inch,  six-plow 
tractor,  working  slightly  deeper  than  the 
small  tractors  and  horse-plows  of  the  past, 
turned  up  the  foundation  bricks.  They  had 
been  covered  for  over  two  and  a  half  centur- 
ies, when  in  1704,  the  Royal  Governor  Sey- 
mour, appointed  by  the  King,  padlocked  the 
Chapel  and  castigated  Father  Hunter,  S.J., 
for  saying  Mass,  when  he  should  know  that 
religious  services  were  available  in  the 
newly  established  Anglican  Church.  It  was 
then  that  devout  Catholics  took  the  bricks 
from  the  Chapel  and  transported  them 
down-river  to  the  St.  Inigoe's  Manor  farm  of 
the  Jesuits,  where  tradition  has  it  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  St.  Inlgoes  Manor 
House. 
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Professional   archaeologists  will  discover 
the  exact  measurements  of  these  old  build- 
ings and  can  evaluate  the  artifacts  churned 
up  by  the  deep  plow.  They  can  ascertain 
when  and  where  the  last  chapel  was  built 
circa  1660,  and  then,  the  previous  one,  per- 
haps burned  by  Pirate  Ingle  in  1645,  and 
down  to  the  earliest,  prior  to  1638.  They  will 
explore  the  cellar  of  the  Priest-House  and 
the  school,  grudgingly  mentioned  by  Gover- 
nor Nicholson  in  1697  to  the  English  Board 
of  Trade,  "few  schools,  and  those  but  very 
mean  ones  either  of  Master  or  House:  But 
the  Jesuits  and  Priests  had  some,  especially 
one  brick  one  at  St.  Mary's".  Perhaps  In  the 
future,  they  can  identify  those  early  graves 
in  this,  the  oldest  Maryland  town  in  our 
State.    However,    today's    experts    did    not 
•find "  these  foundations.  Legend  and  hear- 
say from  generations  of  Marylanders  have 
made  the  Chapel-site  common  knowledge. 
Archaeological  studies  of  Henry  Chandlee 
Forman  In  the  1930's  outlined  the  Church 
building.  Bricks  from  the  foundations  were 
used  in  the  Father  Andrew  White  Memorial, 
across  the  river  from  the  city  in  1934,  the 
300th  anniversary  of  our  founding.  Artifacts 
and  bricks  were  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of 
the  "America"  national  magazine  building 
in  New  York  City  in  the  1960s.  This  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  Father  John  LaFarge, 
S.J..  renowned  inter-racial  leader,  author, 
editor  and  educator,  who  served  as  Pastor  of 
several  Southern  Maryland  parishes  in  the 
early  20's  and  30's. 

Since  1704,  the  field  has  been  in  agricul- 
tural use  and  privately  owned.  Efforts  to 
purchase  or  even  mark  the  field  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Much  frustration  has  been  experi- 
enced by  historians.  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  alike,  about  the  lack  of  identifica- 
tion of  this  known  Colonial  site  where 
Catholics  had  a  Church,  a  Priest-House,  a 
school  and  a  cemetery.  Tourists,  visiting  St. 
Mary's  City,  are  shown  the  stones  marking 
the  outline  of  the  original  State  House, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Toleration  Act  was  turned  over  to  the 
newly-established  Church  of  England.  The 
Capital  of  Maryland  was  then  moved  to  An- 
napolis. 

The  "Noble  and  Pious"  Experiment  of  the 
Calverts  was  ahead  of  its  time.  George  Cal- 
vert, the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  had  had  ex- 
perience in  colonization.  He  had  been  in- 
volved in  both  the  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts Colonies  and  in  his  own  Colony  of 
Avalon  in  Newfoundland.  Experience  had 
Uught  him  much.  He  knew  that  his  Mary- 
land adventure  must  be  well-planned  and  be 
economically  sound  if  his  altruistic  purpose 
of  founding  a  Land  of  Sanctuary  was  to  suc- 
ceed. He  died,  however,  before  the  venture 
could  be  completed,  but  his  son,  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  was  more 
than  adequate  in  fulfilling  his  fathers 
dream. 

Cecil  Calvert  firmly  believed  in  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  old  England,  in  the 
"Magna  Carta  "  and  the  "Petition  of  Rights" 
which  had  given  every  Englishman  liberty 
of  person  and  security  of  property.  He  also 
was  sufficiently  wise  and  perhaps  brave  to 
realize  that  these  ancient  rights,  so  sacred 
to  old  England,  were  of  no  avail  without 
"liberty  of  conscience."  a  right  then  being 
denied  in  the  Mother  Country.  The  Lord 
Baltimore  had  to  contend  with  not  only  the 
views  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
who  wished  freedom  of  religion  for  them- 
selves but  not  for  others,  but  also,  with  his 
own  Catholic  Church,  which  had  been  for 
so  many  centuries  the  only  Christian 
Church,  and  who  jealously  held  to  her  age- 
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old  perogatives.  Now,  Catholics  must  live  in 
a  world  of  other  churches  which  they  per- 
ceived as  heretical.  To  settle  these  conflict- 
ing church  matters,  Cecil  Calvert  is  believed 
to  have  relied  heavily  on  his  friend,  the 
English   Jesuit   I»rovinclal   Henry  More,  a 
man  of  foresight.  Calvert  and  More  togeth- 
er settled  difficulties  with  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries and  plowed  new  ground  in  what 
was  to  be  the  church's  policy  in  countries 
with  plural  religions.  Henry  More,  S.J.  was 
the  great  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
"King's    Good    Servaint"    and    author    of 
"Utopia,"   who  lost  his  head  when   King 
Henry  the  Eighth  demanded  "not  only  the 
things    that    were    Caesar's    but    also    the 
things  that  were  God's. "  Cecil  Calvert  was 
determined  to  found  his  Utopia  In  Maryland 
and  worked  out  a  "Modus  vlvendi"   that 
would  fit  a  country  made  up  of  persons  of 
various   faiths.   His   experiment,   with   the 
brief  exception  of  Ingle's  and  the  Puritan 
rebellion,  was  a  success.  Prom   1634  untU 
1687,  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  'Glorious 
Revolution,"     Catholics     and     Protestants 
lived  in  harmony.  When  the  Calverts  were 
replaced  by  royal  governors,  the  penal  laws 
of  England  were  enforced,  priests  were  per- 
secuted, Catholics  were  fined  for  their  reli- 
gious practices,  disenfranchised  and  those 
of  all  faiths  were  taxed  to  build  and  support 
the  Klng"s  Churches,  now  the  established 
State  religion.  No  wonder  Catholics,  like  the 
Carrolls,  laid  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
on  the  line  to  support  the  American  Revolu- 
tion  to   recoup   their   freedom   enjoyed   in 
early   Maryland.   No  longer  the    "Land  of 
Sanctuary, "  they  were  joined  in  their  rebel- 
lion   by    the    Presbyterians,    the    Quakers, 
Methodists,   the   Reformed   and   Lutheran 
Churches  and  also  many  parishioners  of  the 
King's  Church  who  saw  the  justice  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  who  were  saddled  with 
an  Inept  clergy  sent  over  from  England. 

The  valiant  Jesuit  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  came  on  the  Ark  and  Dove,  lived  and 
died  in  this  Chapel-field.  They  should  be 
named  and  honored.  Maryland  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  success  of  the 
colony.  Father  Andrew  White,  S.J.  is  the  ac- 
knowledged narrator  of  the  voyage  and 
faithful  reporter  on  the  Indians,  the  flora, 
the  fauna,  and  the  terrain  of  the  new 
colony.  The  "Blackrobes,"  as  they  were 
called  by  the  natives,  were  soon  beloved  by 
them  for  their  spiritual  and  physical  minis- 
trations. The  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
colonists  in  their  relations  with  the  Indians 
was  effected  prlmarUy  through  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  In  great  contrast  to  the  hostilities 
suffered  in  the  earlier  English  settlements 
of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  For  weU  over 
three  hundred  years,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
Maryland  served  in  the  mission  field.  Their 
houses  were  the  focal  point  of  reUglous,  cul- 
tural and  social  enrichment  of  the  area. 
From  St.  Mary's  they  went  forth  up  the 
rivers  and  bays  to  their  Indian  missions  and 
English  settlements  on  Kent  Island  and  the 
Eastern  Shore,  at  Mattapany,  Newtown, 
White's  Neck,  Port  Tobacco,  Plscataway  and 
Anacostla.  From  here  they  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  New  York  State.  Their  mission 
schools  were  the  nucleus  of  Georgetown 
University  of  1789.  They  established 
churches,  schools  and  the  universities  In 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania  and  New  England. 
After  the  revolution,  they  were  In  the  van- 
guard as  missionaries  and  teachers  as  the 
frontier  pushed  farther  and  farther  West. 
Yes,  it  was  in  the  Chapel-field  in  St.  Marys 
City  that  the  first  foundations  were  laid. 
These  first  roots,  so  gently  planted  in  the 
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POLICY  UNDER  TIIE 
GUN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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'I'uesday,  October  4.  1983 

:ONYERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
propels  the  Reagan  adminis- 
attacks   on   income   mainte- 
ind  other  social  programs  has 
do  with  balancing  the  Federal 
Prances  Pox  Piven  and  Rich- 
Cldward  demonstrate  in  the  fol- 
])aper.  "Social  Policy  Under  the 
1  ?hich  was  prepared  for  the  In- 
br  Policy  Studies'  forthcoming 
the  Federal  budget.  In  the 
Piven,  professor  of  political 
at  CUNY,  and  Dr.  Cloward,  a 
University  sociologist,  exam- 
myths  and  assumptions  that 
current  U.S.  social  policy  and 
alternatives.   The  paper  fol- 
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SbciAL  PoucY  Under  the  Gun 
(By  I  ranees  Pox  Piven  and  Richard  A. 
Cloward) 
aftermath  of  the  election  of  1980. 
administration  and  its  big  busi- 
declared  a  new  class  war  on  the 
yed.    the    unemployable,    and    the 
poor.  By  the  summer  of  1981.  con- 
approval  had  been  obtained  to 
I  billion  in  social  programs  during 
1982-84.  more  than  half  of  it  from 
maintenance  programs  that  pro- 
-income    people    with   cash,    food. 
( are.  and  low-cost  hou.>:ing.  At  the 
the  Reagan  administration  in- 
additional  social  program  reduc- 
M5  billion  and  $30  billion  would  be 
in  1983  and  1984.  respectively,  in 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
'  irriting.  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
the  actual  1983  budget  have  not 
Although  the  cuts  in  the  social 
will  be  less  than  requested  by  the 
administration,  they  will  neverthe- 


li  irge. 


Althoi  igh  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
social  pi  ograms  did  not  play  a  major  role  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  [1980  presi- 
election.  or  in  giving  Reagan  a  man- 
slash  them,  the  dissatisfaction  is 
source  is  the  perception  that 
welfare  programs  encourage  malinger- 
programs  are  said  to  foster  the 
and  dependency  they  were  designed 
ameliorate.  This  is  a  very  old  view,  ex- 
1  with  particular  vigor  by  nineteenth 
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century  philanthropists  during  the  period 
of  rapid  expansion  by  industrial  capitalism, 
and  for  quite  self-serving  reasons:  However, 
this  view  is  not  directed  against  programs 
that  support  the  aged,  although  those  are 
by  far  the  most  costly  of  the  social  welfare 
programs;  nor  is  much  animus  directed 
against  programs  that  support  the  disabled 
or  temporarily  unemployed.  Hostility  is 
mainly  directed  against  something  people 
call  "welfare."  and  what  that  means  is  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  It  needs  to  be  said  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  comprise  a  significant  portion 
of  social  welfare  expenditures  nor  does  it 
have  very  many  adults  beneficiaries.  Before 
the  Reagan  cuts,  about  $14  billion  (Includ- 
ing stale  and  local  shares)  was  spent  to 
assist  slightly  more  than  11  million  AFDC 
recipients,  of  whom  more  than  7  million 
were  children. 

Presumably  the  malingerers  are  among 
the  3.8  mUlion  adults  who  are  mainly  the 
mothers  of  these  children.  But  those  caring 
for  the  36  percent  of  AFDC  children  under 
the  age  of  six  cannot  be  treated  as  malinger- 
ers, since  most  Americans  would  not  endorse 
sending  mother  of  small  children  out  to 
work.  Other  mothers  work  while  on  the 
rolls,  although  at  wages  too  low  to  bring 
them  above  AFDC  eligibility  levels,  so  they 
are  not  malingerers  either.  Still  others  have 
worked  recently  and  will  work  again.  Stud- 
ies of  the  work  patterns  of  AFDC  family 
heads  show  that  many  women  remain  on 
welfare  for  only  a  short  time.  (27  percent 
have  been  on  the  rolls  less  than  a  year,  and 
55  percent  less  than  three  years),  to  cope 
with  temporary  unemployment,  illness,  or 
other  family  crises.  Their  numbers  would  no 
doubt  decrease  if  unemployment  levels 
dropped.  What  remains,  then,  is  the  minori- 
ty of  AFDC  mothers  whose  life  experience 
has  demoralized  them,  whose  experience  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  social  disorga- 
nization has  made  them  "dependent"  and 
whose  children  may.  if  these  conditions  per- 
sist, grow  up  to  be  "dependent"  as  well.  Wel- 
fare is  not  a  good  solution  for  these  people. 
It  may  keep  them  from  starving,  but  it  does 
not  enable  them  to  reconstruct  their  self-re- 
spect. Eliminating  welfare  payments  in  the 
absence  of  other  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunities is,  however,  a  worse  solution. 

•  •  *  •  * 

There  are  problems  with  the  welfare  state 
programs.  But  no  serious  investigation  of 
"fraud  and  abuse"  would  begin  with  the  un- 
employment, food,  and  welfare  programs.  It 
might  begin  with  defense  contracts  or  the 
tax  system,  in  which  fraud  ano  profiteering 
are  normal  rather  than  merely  rampant, 
and  in  which  the  profits  are  enormous.  And 
one  might  go  on  to  the  private  vendors  asso- 
ciated with  the  Medicaid  and  housing  pro- 
grams. For  the  Reagan  adminstration,  how- 
ever, fraud  and  abuse  are  not  the  real  issue, 
and  the  budget  cuts  are  not  directed  at 
these  problems.  They  are  directed  at  the  re- 
cipients of  welfare  state  benefits. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  programs  that  provide  a  national 
minimum  income  floor  are  being  cut  back  as 
one  part  of  a  larger  strategy  to  increase 
business  profits.  There  Is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  Reagan  policies  increase  profits. 
What  is  doubtful  is  the  promise  that  in- 
creased profits  will  lead  to  widespread  eco- 
nomic improvement.  The  American  econo- 
my has  real  problems;  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, which  erode  living  standards,  are 
symptoms  of  them.  But  there  is  no  real  evi- 
dence that  these  problems  result  from  the 
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lack  of  capital.  Between  1960  and  1978  avail- 
able corporate  capital  increased  by  662  per- 
cent, according  to  Miller  and  Devey,  and  the 
annual  rate  of  corporate  savings  did  not  de- 
cline. Business  Week  magazine  reported  in 
1978  that  "The  nation's  biggest  corporations 
are  sitting  atop  a  record  $80  billion  pile  of 
cash  that  could  finance  a  giant  boom  in  cap- 
ital spending.""  However,  no  boom  occurred, 
because  corporations  have  been  channeling 
their  profits  into  short-term  financial  mar- 
kets and  real  estate  ventures;  into  commodi- 
ty futures  that  increased  fifty-fold  in  value 
between  1960  and  1978;  into  mergers  that 
raise  speculative  values  without  increasing 
productive  capacities,  a  form  of  investment 
which,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
accounted  for  a  record  $61  billion  and  1.807 
transactions  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1981 
alone;  and  into  international  investment; 
which  increased  twenty-fold  between  1950 
and  1978.  leaching  $377  billion  in  1978.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  lags  behind  Europe 
and  Japan  in  its  rate  of  investment  in  the 
domestic  machinery,  structures,  and  tech- 
nology that  increase  productivity  and  em- 
ployment. 

This  trend  cannot  be  attributed  to  short- 
ages of  capital  resulting  from  excessive 
taxes  or  from  large  government  deficits.  Not 
only  is  there  no  capital  shortage,  but  effec- 
tive rates  of  taxation  on  American  business 
have  been  falling  sharply  for  several  dec- 
ades. Nor  is  there  evidence  that  the  size  of 
government  deficits  bears  any  regular  rela- 
tionship to  productive  investment.  To  be 
sure,  lower  taxes  and  less  regulation  will  in- 
crease profits,  and  lower  deficits  will  release 
capital.  These  policies  may  well  spur  invest- 
ment, and  they  are  likely  to  spur  specula- 
tion as  well.  What  they  are  not  very  likely 
to  do  is  channel  capital  into  new  domestic 
capacity.  They  are  therefore  not  likely  to 
alter  the  trend  away  from  those  forms  of 
capital  investment  associated  with  slower 
rates  of  growth  in  the  productivity  of  the 
American  economy  and  with  the  lower  real 
incomes  and  higher  unemployment  that 
sluggish  growth  brings  in  its  wake. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Reagan  program  identifies  and  solves 

the  alleged  problems  of  capital  shortage  and 
declining  investment,  neither  of  which  ap- 
pears to  exist.  And  the  way  these  alleged 
problems  are  to  be  solved  is  by  reducing  the 
share  of  the  national  product  that  goes  to 
the  working  class— by  cutting  taxes  on  busi- 
ness and  wealthy,  by  dismantling  govern- 
ment regulation  of  business,  and  by  cutting 
the  income-maintenance  programs.  The  ar- 
gument that  taxes  and  government  pro- 
grams are  to  blame  for  the  deep-rooted 
problems  in  the  economy  is  a  way  of  at- 
tempting to  make  this  redistribution  of 
wealth  palatable  to  the  American  people. 
David  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  conceded  as  much 
when  he  incautiously  confided  to  a  journal- 
ist that  Reagan's  tax  bill  was  a  "Trojan 
Horse"  full  of  tax  benefits  for  the  rich,  and 
that  supply-side  economics  is  nothing  but 
traditional  Republican  "trickle-down"  eco- 
nomic theory  in  disguise.  Cutting  social  pro- 
grams is  a  crucial  part  of  this  strategy.  If 
the  tax  cuts  redistribute  funds  to  business 
and  the  wealthy,  reductions  in  social  pro- 
grams ensure  that  these  funds  will  be  taken 
from  the  Incomes  of  the  poor  and  the  work- 
ing class. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  connection  between  social  programs 
and  the  labor  market  is  indirect,  but  not 
quite  clear.  To  see  the  connection,  it  is  nee- 
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essary  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
unemployment  and  worker  bargaining 
power.  Large  numbers  of  unemployed  exert 
a  downward  pressure  on  wages  because 
people  searching  for  work  are  forced  to  un- 
derbid the  wages  of  those  still  working.  A 
mass  of  unemployed  also  undercuts  the  abil- 
ity of  workers  to  make  other  workplace  de- 
mands, since  workers  are  less  militant  when 
there  Is  a  long  line  of  job  applicants  outside 
the  factory  gates.  Because  the  unemployed 
exert  a  downward  pressure  on  wages  and 
other  labor  costs,  the  existence  of  a  large 
pool  of  unemployed  tends  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  profits.  (This  effect  is  moderated  by 
union  contracts  at  one  end  of  the  wage  scale 
and  by  minimum  wage  laws  at  the  other 
end,  but  it  Is  not  eliminated.)  By  contrast, 
when  the  unemployed  are  absorbed  and 
labor  markets  tig)iten,  wage  and  workplace 
demands  push  against  profits,  as  some  ana- 
lysts say  happened  in  the  late  1960's  at  the 
climax  of  the  long  post-World  War  II  boom. 
The  relationship  between  unemployment 
and  wage  levels  was  described  by  Karl  Marx 
when  he  stated  that  the  unemployed  consti- 
tute an  ""Industrial  reserve  army  of  labor"' 
used  by  capitalists  to  weaken  and  divide  the 
proletariat.  But  most  American  analysts 
scoffed  at  the  notion  that  large-scale  unem- 
ployment represented  an  advantage  for  cap- 
ital, much  less  that  this  advantage  was 
sometimes  deliberately  contrived.  Instead, 
the  fact  the  the  United  States  has  had  con- 
sistently higher  rates  of  unemployment 
than  other  Western  Industrial  countries, 
except  during  wartime,  was  attributed  by 
more  conservative  analysts  to  ""frictional" 
unemployment— that  is,  to  the  exceptional 
mobility  of  the  American  work  force  as 
people  moved  from  job  to  job  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances. Unemployment,  in  short,  was 
taken  as  a  symptom  of  prosperity. 

•  *  •  •  * 

Prosperity  also  brings  to  the  labor  market 
large  numbers  of  people  who  presumably  do 
not  seriously  need  or  want  work  (teenagers, 
women,  blacks),  and  their  consequent  job  in- 
stability also  contributes  to  an  artificial  ap- 
pearance of  high  unemployment.  Unem- 
ployment, in  short,  is  caused  by  the  unem- 
ployed themselves,  an  argument  developed 
in  purest  form  by  Milton  Friedman,  who  put 
forward  the  thesis  that  unemployment 
always  settles  at  its  "natural""  rate  over  the 
long  term. 

Liberal  analysts  following  the  economic 
theory  set  out  by  John  Maynard  Keynes  de- 
veloped a  very  different  interpretation  of 
unemployment,  however.  They  postulated 
that  joblessness  was  caused  by  overall  levels 
of  economic  activity.  Unemployment  was 
seen  as  the  consequence  of  sluggish  business 
and  -onsumer  demand.  Tighter  labor  mar- 
kets, in  turn,  were  the  result  of  swelling 
business  and  consumer  demand.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  perspective,  which  acquired 
considerable  support  in  the  post- World  War 
II  period,  was  that  It  defined  unemployment 
levels  as  susceptible  to  government  policy, 
for  unemployment  could  be  lowered  by  poli- 
cies to  stimulate  aggregate  demand. 

But  although  high  levels  of  aggregate 
demand  are  associated  with  lower  unem- 
ployment rates,  they  are  also  associated 
with  rising  wage  and  price  levels.  And  the 
very  same  formulation  that  led  economists 
to  think  that  unemployment  levels  could  be 
controlled  by  govemment  intervention  to 
stimulate  the  economy  also  led  them  to 
think  inflation  could  be  controlled  by  gov- 
emment Intervention  to  reduce  aggregate 
demand.  In  other  words,  unemployment  and 
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Inflation  came  to  be  seen  as  trade-offs,  for 
one  could  only  be  controlled  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  This  formulation  was  em- 
bodied in  the  well-known  Phillips  curve 
(published  In  1958),  which  showed  a  correla- 
tion between  levels  of  unemployment  and 
wage  levels.  When  unemployment  falls, 
wages  rise;  when  unemployment  rises,  wages 
fall.  The  Phillips  curve  was  thus  consistent 
with  Marx"s  thesis  regarding  the  industrial 
reserve  army  of  labor,  for  it  suggested  that 
high  levels  of  unemployment  weaken  the 
bargaining  power  of  workers.  However, 
economists  did  not  define  the  trade-offs  be- 
tween unemployment  and  wages  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  conflicts  about  the  distribution  of 
wealth;  they  tended  instead  to  see  it  as  de- 
scribing a  relationship  existing  In  nature— in 
economic  nature. 

•  «  •  •  • 
This  conception  of  an  unemployment-in- 
flation trade-off  was  incorporated  as  an  In- 
strument of  American  public  policy  In  the 
years  after  the  Great  Depression.  Govem- 
ment planners  tried  to  moderate  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  business  cycle  with  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  regulated  aggregate 
demand.  Instead  of  business  cycles  that  ca- 
reened from  trough  to  peak  to  trough,  rela- 
tively moderate  recessions  occurred  every 
few  years  which  increased  unemployment 
without  pushing  it  to  staggering  levels.  In 
turn,  higher  unemployment  rates  produced 
lower  wage  and  price  levels.  Government 
intervention  to  promote  intervals  of  some- 
thing less  than  depression  levels  of  unem- 
ployment thus  became  a  major  instrument 
of  economic  stabilization,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Phillips  curve  lent  this  strategy 
scientific  legitimacy. 

•  •  •  •  * 

For  two  decades  following  World  War  II, 
the  new  techniques  for  managing  the  busi- 
ness cycle  appeared  to  work.  The  relation- 
ship embodied  in  the  Phillips  curve  varied 
to  order,  as  the  economist  Robert  H.  Have- 
man  shows  for  the  period  from  1952-68, 
during  which  cyclical  increases  in  unem- 
ployment rates  were  matched  by  the  expect- 
ed falloff  in  the  rate  of  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  1960's, 
the  relationship  began  to  erode  as  prices 
spiraled  upward  despite  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. By  the  early  1970"s,  the  relation- 
ship between  unemployment  and  wage  and 
price  levels  had  disappeared.  Barry  Bos- 
worth,  head  of  Carter's  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  from  1977-79,  comment- 
ed on  this  development  when  he  said  that 
an  unemployment  rate  of  6  percent  failed  to 
have  an  effect  on  inflation  in  the  recession 
of  1969-71: 

Economists,  at  first,  viewed  the  problem 
as  one  of  lags  in  the  response  of  prices  and 
wage  rates;  they  recommended  patience  and 
a  continuation  of  restrictive  policies.  By  the 
beginning  of  1971,  however,  wage  rate  in 
creases  had  actually  accelerated  slightly  de- 
spite the  high  unemployment;  and,  once 
excess  inventories  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
rate  of  price  Increases  also  picked  up  (em- 
phasis ours). 

Govemment  economic  stabilization  poli- 
cies failed,  in  short,  because  price  and  wage 
levels  could  no  longer  be  moderated  by  un- 
employment levels. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  timing  of  the  disruption  of  the  unem- 
ployment/wage level  trade-off  coincided 
with  the  great  expansion  of  social  welfare 
benefits  in  the  late  1960's  and  the  1970's. 
This  suggests  that  social  welfare  benefits 
support  wage  levels  despite  high  unemploy- 
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ment.  The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  If  the  des- 
peration of  the  unemployed  Is  moderated  by 
the  availability  of  various  benefits,  they  will 
be  less  quick  to  take  any  job  on  any  terms. 
In  other  words,  an  industrial  reserve  army 
of  labor  with  unemployment  benefits  and 
food  stamps  is  a  less  effective  instrument 
with  which  to  deflate  wage  and  workplace 
demands. 

Many  economists  have  recognized  this. 
They  now  attribute  the  breakdown  in  the 
relationship  between  unemployment  levels 
and  wage  levels  to  the  great  expansion  of 
income-maintenance  programs.  As  Haveman 
recently  put  it,  the  unemployed  can  now 
"prolong  job  search  .  .  .  refuse  to  accept 
work  except  at  higher  offered  wages  and 
cease  aictive  labor  market  participation."' 


The  effects  of  income-maintenance  pro- 
grams in  reducing  economic  Insecurity  and 
increasing  the  power  of  workers  is  not  re- 
stricted to  wage  levels.  Because  insecurity 
makes  workers  VTilnerable,  it  also  saps  their 
strength  to  make  other  demands  in  the 
workplace.  When  people  fear  for  their  sub- 
sistence, they  accept  onerous  and  dangerous 
working  conditions.  They  work  harder,  and 
they  work  longer.  They  more  readily  submit 
to  humiliation,  orders  and  discipline.  An  in- 
secure labor  force  is  thus  a  more  productive 
labor  force  and  a  cheaper  one,  quite  apart 
from  wage  levels.  (The  new  regulations  de- 
nying food  stamps  to  striking  workers,  and 
to  entire  welfare  families  when  a  working 
member  goes  on  .strike,  seem  intended  to 
have  exactly  this  effect.)  Conversely,  a 
labor  force  that  Is  made  more  secure  by  the 
possibility  of  alternative  means  of  subsist- 
ence is  less  docile,  less  productive,  and  more 
costly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  an  emerging  recognition  among 
analysts  of  all  political  persuasions  that 
social  programs  have  weakened  capital's  ca- 
pacity to  depress  wages  by  creating  econom- 
ic insecurity,  especially  by  manipulating  the 
relative  numbers  of  people  searching  for 
work.  In  effect,  the  Income-maintenance 
programs  of  the  welfare  state  have  altered 
the  terms  of  struggle  between  capiUl  and 
labor.  As  a  result,  unemployment  has  lost 
some  of  its  terrors— both  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  for  those  still  working.  Despite 
unemployment  rates  in  the  1970's  ranging 
between  6  and  10  percent  (not  including  1 
million  "discouraged"  workers),  there  was 
no  significant  downward  pressure  on  wage 
levels.  Economists  now  generally  agree  that 
it  requires  an  increase  in  unemployment  of 
at  least  a  million  individusOs  for  a  two  year 
period  to  reduce  inflation  by  a  single  per- 
centage point.  Because  of  the  social  pro- 
grams, in  short,  the  reserve  army  is  no 
longer  quite  as  ready  to  be  called  up  In  de- 
fense of  profits. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   reduction   of   subsistence   resources 

will  have  three  general  effects:  economic  in- 
security will  be  intensified  among  the  ur.em- 
ployed;  large  numbers  of  persons  now  ex- 
empted from  work  will  be  thrown  into  the 
labor  market,  thus  creating  additional  un- 
employment; and  economic  insecurity 
among  the  working  poor  will  worsen  signifi- 
cantly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Throughout  this  analysis,  we  have  inter- 
preted the  Reagan  administration's  assault 
on  the  social  programs  as  a  rational  strategy 
to  increase  profits.  The  problem  of  deter- 
mining whether  political  leaders  understand 
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and  InteHd  the  effects  they  create  is  always 
a  dellcalje  one.  Although  officials  in  the 
Reagan  administration  have  not  publicly 
sUted  that  they  intend  to  drive  wages  down 
by  creatUig  more  unemployment,  it  is  never- 
theless t|ie  case  that  the  labor  marliet  ef- 
fects of  (he  social  programs  are  understood 
among  iqany  analysts,  including  prominent 
economists  who  have  been,  or  are  now.  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  either  as  em- 
ployees <ir  as  recipients  of  government  re- 
search iv  nds  in  private  "think  tanks." 
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Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
added  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
H.R.  3094.  the  Sports  Competi- 
H.R.  3094  has  a  simple  pur- 
repeal  the  unjustifiable  anti- 
I  exemption  which  the  Supreme 
jranted  professional  baseball  in 
in    exemption   the   Court    has 
to    every    other    professional 
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lions  of  dollars  of  revenue  each  year  in 
ticket  sales,  concessions,  television 
contracts,  and  advertising.  It  is  the 
only  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  which  is  wholly  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  which  protect  con- 
sumers by  fostering  competition  and 
prohibiting  price  fixing  and  other  mo- 
nopolistic practices. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  profes- 
sional baseball's  antitrust  exemption 
should  be  ended.  It  is  unfair  that  the 
owners  of  only  one  industry,  one  pro- 
fessional sport,  should  be  given  a  pref- 
erence denied  to  all  others.  It  is  unfair 
to  allow  monopolistic  practices  that 
deny  certain  cities  and  would-be  pro- 
fessional teams  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  professional  baseball.  And 
it  is  especially  unfair  to  condone  busi- 
ness practices  that  deny  baseball  play- 
ers, particularly  minor  league  players, 
a  chance  to  compete  and  seek  a  fair 
wage  for  their  services  and  talents. 

Major  league  baseball  players  are 
represented  by  an  effective  union, 
which  has  helped  to  raise  their  sala- 
ries and  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions significantly.  By  contrast,  minor 
league  players  are  not  represented  by 
a  union  and  are  hurt  by  anticompeti- 
tive agreements  among  the  teams 
which  keep  their  wages  and  benefits 
very  low.  Such  agreements  would  be  il- 
legal were  it  not  for  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  admitted 
that  its  1922  decision  granting  the 
antitrust  exemption  to  baseball  was 
erroneous  and  an  aberration.  The  deci- 
sion was  based  on  a  finding  that  pro- 
fessional baseball  was  not  an  inter- 
state business,  a  position  which  no  one 
supports.  Nevertheless,  the  Supreme 
Court's  traditions  do  not  permit  it  to 
overrule  its  earlier  decision,  and  the 
jxjstices  have  suggested  that  Congress 
remedy  the  problem. 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Seiber- 
LING.  the  author  of  H.R.  3094,  that 
there  is  no  place  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy  for  an  unregulated  monopo- 
ly. It  is  time  for  Congress  to  restore 
equitable  treatment  of  every  sport  and 
every  business.  Professional  baseball 
should  be  subject  to  competition  like 
every  other  major  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  antitrust  exemption  should  be 
repealed,  and  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  support  H.R. 
3094,  the  Sports  Competition  Act.* 


Professional  baseball  is  a  big  busi- 
ness wfiich  generates  hundreds  of  mil- 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK  1983 
AND  THE  FALLEN  FIREFIGHT- 
ERS' MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proclaimed  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  1983  to  be  October  9  to 
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15  throughout  the  Nation.  This  par- 
ticular week  is  an  important  recogni- 
tion of  a  serious  national  problem. 
While  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
ducing the  tragic  losses  from  fire,  most 
people  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
aware of  the  enormity  of  the  human 
and  economic  losses  caused  by  fire 
each  year.  About  7.000  people  are 
killed;  thousands  are  injured,  and  5  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  property  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire  each  year. 

Although  fire  fatalities  have  been 
reduced  significantly  from  the  10,000 
or  more  reported  a  mere  decade  ago. 
Government  and  industry  have  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  bring  about  this  de- 
cline in  fire  death  rates.  Yet.  more 
than  100.000  American  households 
still  suffer  the  loss  and  trauma  of  a 
dwelling  fire  each  year.  In  fact.  80  per- 
cent of  all  fire  deaths  occur  in  the 
home.  The  total  dollar  cost  of  fire, 
when  one  includes  the  cost  of  munici- 
pal fire  departments,  insurance  over- 
head, and  building  construction  fea- 
tures required  by  codes,  added  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  losses,  amounts  to 
over  $21  billion  per  year. 

The  United  States,  along  with 
Canada,  has  the  highest  per  capita 
fire  death  rate  of  all  major  industrial 
nations.  While  fire  protection  and  con- 
trol is  a  State  and  local  responsibility, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA),  through  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration,  was  given  a  man- 
date by  Congress  to  help  reduce  these 
losses  in  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  They  report  that  the 
fire  problem  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced. It  is  believed  that  these  reduc- 
tions are  a  reflection,  to  some  degree, 
of  the  relatively  new  Federal  fire 
focus.  The  Fire  Administration  has 
achieved  breakthroughs  in  quick 
acting  sprinkler  systems,  smoke  detec- 
tion and  fire  protection  systems,  fire- 
fighter health  and  safety,  and  in  arson 
awareness  and  prevention.  Local  fire 
service  leadership  has  been  enhanced 
by  3  years  of  operation  of  the  National 
Fire  Academy  collocated  with  the  Fire 
Administration  in  Emmitsburg.  Md..  as 
well  as  by  the  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  networks  for  fire  prevention 
education,  and  local  and  regional  task 

forces  to  combat  arson.  

It  should  be  noted  that  FEMA  is 
concerned  with  civilian  and  firefighter 
problems  in  relation  to  fire  safety.  The 
Fire  Administration  has  pursued 
progress  in  the  improved  design  of 
firefighter  protective  clothing  and  fire 
prevention  technology.  And.  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  has  achieved  aca- 
demic advances  in  firefighting  training 
on  the  Academy  campus  at  FEMA's 
National  Emergency  Training  Center 
(NETC)  in  Emmitsburg.  Md.  Thou- 
sands of  fire  personnel  from  all  over 
the  Nation  have  received  advanced 
training    at    the    Academy,    and    the 
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Academy's  programs  have  received  a 
highly  positive  review  from  attendees. 
On  October  16  at  11  a.m.,  FEMA  will 
sponsor  the  second  armual  National 
Fallen  Firefighters'  Memorial  Obser- 
vation Service.  The  service  will  take 
place  at  the  Fallen  Firefighters'  Me- 
morial at  NETC  in  Emmitsburg. 
FEMA's  Director.  Louis  O.  Giuffrida. 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  cre- 
ation and  the  continued  sponsorship 
of  this  memorial  observance  service  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Volun- 
teer Fire  Council  and  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Firefighters  AFL- 
CIO.  The  Memorial  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  America's  firefighters  who 
have  lost  their  lives  while  serving  the 
people  of  their  communities.  It  is  an 
ongoing  tribute  to  the  too  often  un- 
heralded gallantry  and  personal  sacri- 
fice of  our  country's  firefighters  who 
risk  becoming  our  Nation's  forgotten 
fatalities.  Director  Giuffrida's  contin- 
ued support  of  this  important  event 
deserves  congressional  recognition. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Fred  Villella,  FEMA's  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  training  and  fire  programs.  It  is 
under  Mr.  Villella's  progressive  leader- 
ship that  the  National  Emergency 
Training  Center  has  made  great 
strides  in  enhancing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  fire  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness. He  has  achieved  this 
through  his  adept  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  and  the 
Emergency  Management  Institute.  Ad- 
ditionally. I  wish  to  recognize  two 
other  outstanding  figures  in  the  fire 
service  community  for  their  fine  con- 
tributions: Mr.  Joe  Donovan.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
and  Mr.  Ed  Wall.  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration. 

Finally,  the  Congress  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  support  of  funding 
for  effective  Federal  fire  programs.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  additional  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams which  will  unite  the  Nation's 
fire  service,  the  volunteer  agencies, 
the  private  sector,  contununity-based 
groups,  and  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States  in  a  national  fire  prevention 
program.  A  new  program  could  incor- 
porate Federal  and  industry  support 
for  the  creation  of  commimity-based 
volunteer  efforts  to  attack  the  house- 
hold fire  problem  and  make  the  Na- 
tion's homelife  more  safe.* 


ARMY'S  CHIEF  OF  HOUSE  LIAI- 
SON PROMOTED  TO  BRIGA- 
DIER GENERAL 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
m  Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  share 
with   my   colleagues   the   good  news 
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about  the  upcoming  promotion  of  Col. 
William  H.  Roche.  On  September  12, 
1983.  the  U.S.  Army  announced  that 
its  Chief  of  House  Liaison  had  been  se- 
lected for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general. 

We  all  know  how  hard  Colonel 
Roche  works  here  to  make  sure  that 
we  use  well  every  resource  provided  to 
us  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the 
Army  Liaison  Office.  Because  of  his 
professionalism,  dedication,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  many  details  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  Army  Liai- 
son Office  our  jobs  are  a  lot  easier  and 
our  constituents  are  better  served. 
Colonel  Roche  is  without  a  doubt 
among  our  Army's  finest,  and  I  know 
that  this  example  is  an  inspiration  to 
those  under  his  supervision  and  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  are  privileged  to 
work  with  him. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  of- 
fering congratulations  to  Colonel 
Roche  and  commending  him  for  the 
outstanding  service  his  office  provides 
to  Members  and  their  staffs.  I  am  in- 
cluding some  biographical  information 
on  Colonel  (soon-to-be  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral) Roche. 

Again,  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  Colo- 
nel Roche's  military  career. 

Colonel  Roche  is  a  native  of  Florida 
with  over  25  years  of  Active  Army 
service  and  holds  B.S.  (1958)  and  M.S. 
(1968)  degrees  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Early  in  his  career,  Roche  served 
with  the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  as  a  tank  company  com- 
mander in  Europe.  In  1968  he  was  a 
senior  district  adviser  in  Vietnam.  Two 
year  later  he  moved  to  the  Pentagon, 
serving  first  in  the  Military  Personnel 
Center,  then  as  military  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  1975 
Roche  was  a  tank  battalion  command- 
ing officer  with  the  2d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Korea.  In  May  1977,  Roche  re- 
turned to  the  Pentagon  to  work  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Army  Liaison  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Two  years  later  he  served 
as  an  armor  brigade  commander  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  Roche  returned  to  Washington  in 
1981  as  Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations 
Division  for  Army  Legislative  Liaison, 
and  then  was  selected  to  head  up  the 
Army's  House  Liaison  Office. 

Roche  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College 
and  the  National  War  College.  He 
wears  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Merito- 
rious Service  Medal  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  each  with  oak 
leaf  cluster.  He  also  wears  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge.* 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico  re- 
cently announced  a  bold  business 
move  designed  to  bring  much  needed 
jobs  to  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico. 

In  1981,  P.N.M.  established  Meadows 
Resources,  Inc.,  an  investment  subsidi- 
ary which  engages  in  nonutility  busi- 
ness activities.  One  of  Meadows"  first 
investments  will  be  in  Pulse  Systems,  a 
New  Mexico  corporation  headquar- 
tered in  Los  Alamos,  which  is  within 
my  district.  Pulse  Systems  manufac- 
tures pulsed  gas  lasers  for  research 
and  industrial  use  throughout  the 
world.  Gas  lasers  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  laser  market,  and 
Pulse  plans  to  lease  a  large  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Albuquerque  which 
will  employ  50  people  by  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker.  P.N.M.'s  venture  into 
nonutility  businesses  has  caught  the 
attention  of  the  business  community. 
An  excellent  article  on  the  company's 
diversification  activities  under  the  di- 
rection of  P.N.M.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent J.  D.  Geist  recently  appeared  in 
Business  Week  magazine.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  P.N.M.'s  creative  business 
strategy  for  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Business  Week.  Aug.  23,  19831 

PuBUC  Service  of  New  Mexico.  Calming 
THE  Critics  as  It  Diversifies 

Many  electric  utilities,  faced  with  a  slow- 
down in  demand  growth,  have  decided  to  di- 
versify—and have  often  run  into  opposition 
from  customers  who  fear  they  will  end  up 
subsidizing  the  new  ventures.  But  when 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico  (PNM) 
began  talking  about  diversification  in  1981, 
it  stirred  up  a  real  hornet's  nest. 

Along  with  ratepayers'  complaints,  small 
businesses  charged  PNM— the  sUtes  largest 
company  and  the  only  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change-listed corporation  based  in  New 
Mexico— with  unfair  competition.  The  state 
legislature  slapped  a  15-month  ban  on  diver- 
sification. "Their  unusual  size  and  clout  in 
the  capital  markets,  relative  to  other  New 
Mexico  companies,  give  them  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage," says  SUte  Senator  Thomas  E. 
Lewis.  Shareholders  argued  that  the  utility 
could  boost  dividends  or  reduce  its  debt  load 
rather  than  diversify. 

Nevertheless.  Jerry  D.  Geist,  PNM's  chair- 
man and  president,  has  embarked  on  an  en- 
lighted  "geographic  strategy"  that  he  hopes 
will  assuage  even  his  most  vehement  critics. 
The  plan  had  enough  appeal  to  defeat 
Lewis'  bill  to  extend  the  moratorium  beyond 
this  month. 

OFF  LIMITS 

Under  Geist's  plan,  PNM  will  launch  only 
those  ventures  that  promote  economic  de- 
velopment—and spur  electricity  demand— in 
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same  time  the  legislature  was  going  outside 
trying  to  bring  in  jobs." 

Ultimately,  jobs  will  convince  critics  that 
PNMs  diversification  is  good  for  the  state, 
whose  unemployment  rate  is  10.6%.  "We're 
very  serious  about  thinking  we  can  bring 
some  real  job  development  to  New  Mexico," 
says  Geist.« 


the  ban  on  diversification  expired 
Ai  igust,  PNM  was  moving  ahead  with 
;  hat  predated  the  law.  It  launched 
nillion  medium-density  fiberboard 
manufac  uring  plant  in  Las  Vegas,  N.M..  an 
old  railrdad  town  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  sti  ite.  The  venture,  Montana  de  Fibre 
Inc.,  waj  chosen  to  satisfy  a  demand  for 
high-qua  lity  board  for  furniture,  mainly  for 
sale  outi  ide  New  Mexico.  It  is  expected  to 
be  in  pre  Suction  by  mid-1984  and  profitable 
by  1975.  Just  as  important,  Montana  will 
provide  100  direct  jobs  and  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $<  .2  million  in  a  town  of  15,000  where 
unemplc^ent  stands  at  10%  to  12%.  The 
also  create  indirect  jobs;  It  has  al- 
pf.wned  a  small  resin  plant. 

has  taken  the  next  step:  On 

James   P.   Jennings   Jr.,   a   former 

1  )odge  executive,  became  president 

iws  Resources  Inc.,  the  subsidiary 

to  keep  outside  ventures  at  arms 

om  the  utility's  rate  base.  PNM  is 

some    $118    million    in    retained 

raw   land,  coal  leases,   and  bor- 

;  unds    into    Meadows.    Geist    says 

debt-to-equity     ratio    will    not 
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meadows  is  exploring  the  idea  of  a 
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Albuquerque  and  the  Los  Alamos 

Laboratory.  PNM  is  also  looking  at 
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The  utility  would  provide 
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developed  at  the  research  laborato- 

them  through  the  startup  stage. 

take  them  public. 

itrategy    won   over   one   outspoken 

diversification.  State  Senator  Les 

who  switched  to  PNMs  side  in  the 

ive  session.  "It  didn't  seem  very 

a  capital-short  state,"  he  says,  "to 

making  utilities  take  their  money 

Ihe  state  in  dividends  while  at  the 
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HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  distinct  pleasure  today  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  lauding  the 
educational  achievements  of  the  Blue 
Springs  High  School  in  Blue  Springs, 

Mo. 

In  recent  months,  national  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  problems  in 
American  education.  The  Blue  Springs 
High  School  is  to  be  commended  for 
having  surmounted  many  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  are  plaguing  other  schools 
in  our  Nation.  They  did  this  by 
making  a  consciencious  effort  to  in- 
volve parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  by  actively  building  an 
incomparable  staff. 

Blue  Springs  School  Superintendent 
Gale  Bartow,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent Gene  Dexter,  Principal  Robert 
Blaine,  and  Board  of  Education  I»resi- 
dent  Geri  Choate,  together  with  the 
teachers  and  parents  deserve  a  pat  on 
the  back  and  high  recognition  for 
their  success  in  bringing  excellence  to 
Missouri  education. 
Blue  Springs  High  School  Wins  Award 
Blue  Springs  High  School  was  one  of  152 
schools  to  receive  awards  Wednesday  from 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  H.  Bell 
citing  them  as  top  secondary  schools  in  the 
nation. 

The  awards— blue  and  white  banners  bear- 
ing the  presidential  seal  and  the  words  'Ex- 
cellence in  Education  1982-^83"— were  pre- 
sented in  ceremonies  on  the  White  House 
lawn  in  Washington.  President  Reagan 
spoke  to  educators  after  the  presentation. 

Accepting  the  award  for  Blue  Springs 
were  Superintendent  Gale  T.  Bartow.  High 
School  Principal  Robert  V.  Blaine  and  Geri 
Choate.  Board  of  Education  president. 

Mr.  Bartow  is  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

Other  schools  in  Missouri  honored  were 
the  Horton  Watkins  High  School  in  La  Due, 
Kickapoo  High  School  in  Springfield,  and 
Parkway  West  High  School  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

A  committee  of  educators  and  residents 
appointed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation selected  the  schools. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Gene  Dexter  at- 
tributed the  quality  of  Blue  Springs  High  to 
"tremendous  participation  of  parents  and 
an  excellent  staff." 

Blue  Springs  High  School  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,750  students.* 
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A  PROPHET  IS  NOT  WITHOUT 
HONOR 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  often  said  that  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try,   and    in   his    own    house."    I    am 
pleased   to   report   that   this   age-old 
adage  does  not  apply  to  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal  editorial  of  September 
30,  1983,  which  acknowledges  the  lead- 
ership role  of  Chalmers  P.  Wylie.  the 
distinguished         ranking         minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  in  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  IMF  and  our  interna- 
tional regulatory  structure. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal.  Friday,  Sept.  30.  19831 
Saving  the  IMF 
If   the   issue   weren't  so   deadly   serious. 
President  Reagan's  frantic  efforts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  approve  a  loan  of  an  addi- 
tional $8.4  billion  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  would  be  amusing. 

Part  of  the  Reagan  administration's  head- 
ache is  of  its  own  making.  In  1981  and  1982 
it  criticized  the  IMF  for  allegedly  lax  lend- 
ing policies.  That  helped  build  anti-IMF 
sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Since  then,  however,  the  administration 
has  recognized  the  key  role  the  IMF  plays 
in  assisting  debt-ridden  nations  to  avoid  de- 
fault, which  could  rock  the  world  monetary 
system.  Thus  it  strongly  supports  a  bill  to 
increase  the  IMF's  lending  capacity. 

U.S.  Rep.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of  Colum- 
bus, the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Democrat-dominated  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, has  been  leading  floor  debate  on  the 
measure  for  the  White  House. 

But  while  the  administration  fiddled,  a 
strange  liberal-conservative  bedfellowship 
arose  to  oppose  the  IMP  bill  as  a  bailout  for 
big  banks  that  had  made  imprudent  loans. 
The  other  day  Ralph  Nader  on  the  left  and 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  on  the  right  jointly  de- 
nounced the  biU.  We  think  it  has  merit. 

In  their  eagerness  to  bash  the  banks,  crit- 
ics overlook  the  fact  that  the  banks  were 
prodded  by  their  governments  to  step  up 
lending  to  poor  countries  to  help  them  with 
the  oil-price  boosts  of  1973  and  1974. 

In  any  case,  the  IMF  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  squeaked  through  the  House  by 
six  votes  when  the  National  Republicari 
Congressional  Committee  performed  an  act 
of  great  stupidity:  It  sent  out  a  letter  accus- 
ing 20  liberal  Democratic  lawmakers  who 
voted  for  the  bill  of  having  supported  com- 
munism. 

NaturaUy,  the  20,  who  had  voted  as  the 
Reagan  administration  wished,  felt  betrayed 
by  the  GOP  smear.  They  are  threatening  to 
vote  no  when  the  bill  comes  up  again,  as  it 
must.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  is 
insisting  that  Reagan  personally  apologize 
to  the  Democrats,  even  though  he  played  no 
part  in  the  campaign  committee's  blunder. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  IMF  loan  may  sur- 
vive despite  its  friends  and  foes,  making  the 
international  and  U.S.  economies  somewhat 
more  secure.  But  the  way  the  matter  is 
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being   handled   must   raise   doubts   abroad 
about  our  reliability  and  competence.* 
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PROCLAMATION:  STATE  OF 
FLORIDA  EXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENT, TALLAHASSEE 


TEAMS  MOVE,  TAXPAYERS  LOSE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Big 
Apple  is  getting  the  Big  Raspberry 
from  Leon  Hess,  owner  of  the  New 
York  Jets.  According  to  New  York 
City  Mayor  Ed  Koch.  Mr.  Hess  has  de- 
cided to  move  the  Jets  football  team 
out  of  New  York,  regardless  of  what 
the  city  offers  to  attempt  to  make 
them  stay.  Nobody  can  stop  Mr.  Hess. 

So  why  does  anyone  care  except  Jets 
fans?  I  do,  because  this  same  thing  has 
recently  happened  in  my  district.  Al 
Davis,  owner  of  the  Oakland  Raiders, 
moved  the  football  team  to  Los  Ange- 
les, leaving  behind  upset  Oakland 
fans,  several  hundred  unemployed  sta- 
dium workers,  and  a  city  with  $35  mil- 
lion in  unpaid  bonds. 

Mayor  Koch  says  New  York  and 
New  York  fans  will  not  be  left  without 
a  football  team.  This  is  not  an  idle 
threat.  This  game  of  football  musical 
chairs  is  the  free  enterprise  version  of 
the  domino  effect:  Teams  that  are  un- 
happy where  they  are,  are  open  to 
being  "raided"  by  New  York,  or  any 
other  city  for  that  matter  which  offers 
a  sweeter,  taxpayer-backed  deal.  The 
Colts  in  Baltimore  are  on  a  year-to- 
year  contract.  The  Dolphins  say  they 
are  unhappy  in  Miami.  Indianapolis 
has  a  stadium  with  no  team.  In  fact, 
ironically,  and  Oakland  Raiders  fans 
would  say  with  poetic  justice,  there 
have  been  rimiors  that  the  Raiders 
would  abandon  Los  Angeles  for  Shea 
Stadium  in  New  York,  sticking  Los  An- 
geles with  the  cost  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  taxpayer  concessions. 
The  Raiders  could  truly  become  like 
the  pirates  on  their  helmets,  looting 
from  city  to  city. 

Currently,  any  major  league  team, 
football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  so 
forth,  can  move  whenever  they  want. 
They  can  abandon  fans,  cities,  and  sta- 
diums at  will  with  the  taxpayer  the 
loser.  I  hope  that  this  latest  develop- 
ment encourages  the  Committee  on 
the  Judici£iry  to  hold  hearings  on  H.R. 
2041,  and  stop  this  random  movement 
of  major  league  teams. 

Let  us  give  the  fans  something  to 
cheer  about.* 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Bob 
Graham  of  the  State  of  Florida,  desig- 
nating October  15.  1983.  as  Poetry  Day 
in  Florida.  Many  of  the  States  of  this 
cotuitry  have  adopted  and  set  October 
15,  1983.  as  "Poetry  Day"  each  year.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  Governor  Gra- 
ham's proclamation  saluting  poetry 
and  the  poets  who  have  enriched  our 
heritage  and  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 

Frances  Clark  Handler,  Ph.  D.,  is  the 
national  director  of  the  National 
Poetry  Day  Committee,  Inc.,  at  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  Dr.  Handler  has  worked 
diligently  since  1947  for  the  cultural 
achievement  of  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation for  a  National  Poetry  Day  on 
October  15.  While  her  efforts  have  not 
yet  met  with  success,  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Handler  that  the  designation  of  Octo- 
ber 15  as  National  Poetry  Day  would 


recognition  of  the 
poets  and  poetry 
enrichment  of  all 


be  an  appropriate 
great  contribution 
have  made  to  the 
our  lives. 

Whereas,  poetry  permits  the  expression  of 
human  emotion  with  special  grace  and 
beauty;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  citizens  enjoy  this 
form  of  literature,  and  many  also  are  talent- 
ed and  write  poetry;  and 

Whereas,  this  form  of  expression  is  taught 
in  our  schools  and  used  in  many  special  ac- 
tivities in  our  lives;  and 

Whereas,  poetry  has  been  honored  as  an 
art  and  as  an  important  part  of  our  society's 
culture; 

Now  therefore,  I  Bob  Graham,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
October  15.  1983,  as  Poetry  Day  in  Florida 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  join  in  saluting  the 
contributions  of  poetry  and  poets  to  our  ev- 
eryday lives  and  our  civilization. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahas- 
see, the  Capital,  this  16th  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eigthty-three. 

Bob  Graham, 

Govemor.9 


ATTENTION:  TELEVISION 
NETWORK  EXECUTIVES 


HON.  AL  SWin 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  many  people  who  were  quite 
upset  with  the  television  networks 
during  the  1980  Presidential  election. 
We  were  upset  because  one  of  the  net- 
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works  projected  the  results  of  that 
election  while  people  were  still  voting, 
not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  many 
parts  of  this  country. 

Various  legislative  solutions  have 
been  proposed  to  address  the  problem 
in  future  elections,  but  the  difficulty 
with  each  of  them  is  that  it  is  either 
not  effective,  or  would  be  difficult  to 
draft  without  infringing  on  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  networks. 

By  far  the  best  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  for  the  networks  them- 
selves to  voluntarily  refrain  from  pro- 
jecting national  election  results  imtil 
all  polls  are  closed  across  the  country. 
That  simple  solution,  however,  they 
steadfastly  refuse  to  implement. 

Recently,  the  case  against  the  net- 
work position  was  very  well  stated  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  New  Yorker. 
I  hope  all  the  network  news  executives 
read  this  fine  article,  and  I  conunend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Yorker.  Sept.  26,  19831 
Notes  and  Comment 
In  his  books,  the  psychiatrist  Frederick 
Perls  stresses  the  importance  of  what  he 
calls  owning  our  own  projections— under- 
standing how  we  attribute  to  others  what 
we  secretly  are.  want,  need,  or  fear.  The 
person  who  cannot  express  his  aggressive 
impulses  will  see  the  world  as  a  threatening 
place,  failing  to  realize  that  the  sense  of 
threat  comes  from  within;  the  person  who  is 
greedy  but  won't  admit  it  will  see  himself  as 
a  benefactor,  and  accuse  others  of  making 
incessant  demands.  At  House  hearings  In 
Washington  recently,  news  executives  for 
the  nation's  three  major  tele\Tsion  networks 
discussed  their  own  brand  of  projections— 
the  ones  on  Election  Night  in  which  exit 
polls  of  voters  are  used  to  make  educated 
guesses  about  who  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent. In  1980,  the  networks  projected 
Ronald  Reagan  as  the  winner  before  the 
polls  had  closed  on  the  West  Coast.  Some 
political  observers  feel  that  the  projections 
discouraged  significant  numbers  of  voters  in 
the  West  from  casting  their  ballots— people 
who  saw  no  point  in  contributing  to  or 
voting  against  what  already  seemed  a  land- 
slide. This  line  of  thinking  was  rejected  by 
the  television-news  executives,  who  defend- 
ed not  only  the  validity  of  network  projec- 
tions but  the  need  for  them.  A  man  from 
NBC  insisted  that  failing  to  report  such 
news  would  be  inconsistent  with  traditional 
journalistic  practices.  "We  believe  the 
public  expects  this  kind  of  performance 
from  us."  he  said.  A  man  from  ABC  spoke  of 
his  network's  responsibility  to  bring  the 
public  as  much  accurate  information  as  pos- 
sible as  quickly  as  possible.  A  man  from 
CBS  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  'per- 
ceived problem"  but  said  he  didn't  know  if  it 
was  a  real  problem.  His  network,  he  said, 
plans  to  make  similar  projections  in  its  cov- 
erage of  the  1984  elections.  By  traditional 
standards  of  journalism,  however,  network 
projections  are  not  news.  They  are  specula- 
tions based  on  news.  To  be  sure,  they're 
carefully  systematized  speculations,  with 
strong  predictive  power.  But  they  do  pre- 
dict, rather  than  report,  and  the  prophecies, 
like  all  prophecies,  carry  the  danger  of  ful- 
filling themselves.  The  only  practical  pur- 
pose they  serve  is  to  elevate  the  networks' 
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one  direction.  Our  basic  values  and  the 
structure  of  our  society  were  under 
attack  and  showed  signs  of  st^vere 
strain.  On  the  international  scene,  our 
allies  around  the  world  began  to  doubt 
our  commitments  and  our  national  di- 
rection. Our  enemies  delighted  in  our 
foreign  policy  failings  and  our  inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  use  of  power. 

When  Americans  all  over  our  Nation 
began  to  see  the  failings  of  our  domes- 
tic and  international  programs,  ihey 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  in  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  for  a 
more  conservative  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment, and  world  affairs. 

I  believe  that  the  new  approach  is 
working.  The  past  few  years  have 
brought  low  inflation  rates,  and  an  im- 
proving economy.  America  again  has 
established  its  credibility  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  For  a  change,  the 
world  now  knows  what  our  country 
stands  for. 

Thanks  to  the  superb 
Heritage  Foundation, 
ideas  are  having  a  great  and  positive 
impact  on  America.  I  salute  the  ac- 
complishments of  Ed  Feulner.  his 
staff,  and  of  his  board  headed  by 
Frank  Shakespeare.  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  their  continuing 
success  in  the  future.* 


October  I  1983 

AMBASSADOR  W.  TAPLEY 
BENNETT,  JR. 


luesday,  October  4,  1983 
BpiOOMFlELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  President  Reagan 
encouraging  remarks  on  the 
a|iniversary     of    the    Heritage 
Last  night,  the  President 
the  Heritage  dinner  here  in 
and  praised  the  rise  of 
in  America  and  the  fine 
the  Heritage  Foundation  and 
Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.  I 
join  President  Reagan  in  sa- 
sfforts  of  this  great  institu- 
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RECOGNITION  FOR  JUDGE 
FRANK  OCHOA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  event  of 
local  historic  significance  in  my  Cali- 
fornia congressional  district.  The  Hon- 
orable Frank  J.  Ochoa,  Jr.,  became  the 
first  jurist  of  Hispanic  ancestry  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  history. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  School  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  Judge  Ochoa  served  as  directing 
attorney  and  staff  attorney  for  the 
Legal  Services  of  Northern  California. 
Inc.,  in  Woodland  prior  to  assuming 
the  directorship  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Foimdation  of  Santa  Barbara  Coimty 
in  1980. 

On  October  14,  the  citizens  of  Santa 
Barbara  take  time  to  recognize  Judge 
Ochoa's  record  of  service  to  the  people 
of  this  community.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
mending Judge  Ochoa  for  his  service 
and  his  notable  appointment  to  the 
municipal  court  of  Santa  Barbara.* 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Ambassador  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  recently  conclud- 
ed his  service  as  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  on  the  Coimcil  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Ambassador  Bennett  is  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  career  diplomats  and 
is  credited  with  many  tremendous 
achievements  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  very 
pleased  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  nominate 
Ambassador  Bennett  to  serve  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
another  honor  which  is  in  recognition 
of  his  renowned  diplomatic  abilities. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Members 
will  be  working  closely  with  him  in 
this  capacity,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  Ambassador  Bennett's  fare- 
well remarks  made  June  16.  1983.  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  remarks  follow. 
Farewell     Rejiarks     of     Ambassador    W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.  to  North  Atlantic 
Council  on   "Some  Reflections  on  Amer- 
ica AND  Its  Foreign  Policy" 
Now,  after  more  than  45  years  of  travel- 
ling  back   and   forth   across  our  common 
ocean,  I  am  going  home.  Perhaps  you  will 
indulge  me  today  in  a  bit  of  reflection— one 
final  try  at  interpreting  that  trans-Atlantic 
phenomenon,  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  different— novus  ordo  seclonim,  as 
we  ourselves  proclaimed  in  youthful  pride. 

The  United  Slates  is  not  an  homogenous 
ethnic  nation.  It  is  not  the  heir  to  some  his- 
toric monarchy  or  empire.  It  is  not  a  unified 
religious  community.  It  is  not  a  simple  lin- 
guistic group:  it  does  not  have  a  particular 
cultural  tradition  reaching  back  through 
several  millenia.  The  United  States  repre- 
sents an  act  of  will.  Its  creation  in  the  late 
18th  century  by  a  remarkable  generation  of 
men  and  women,  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  liberal  and  humanistic  traditions  of 
French,  British,  German  and  other  Europe- 
an philosophers  and  political  scientists,  and 
believing  deeply  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
ethic,  was  a  conscious  intellectual  effort. 

We  Americans  continue  to  regard  our- 
selves as  a  still  young  and  developing  socie- 
ty—and others  so  regard  us.  But  as  a  con- 
sistent and  stable  system  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment we  are  now  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
world.  As  I  look  around  this  table  I  see  very 
few  countries  that  can  claim  an  unbroken 
line,  an  orderly  form  of  goverrunent  that 
reaches  back  beyond  the  19th  century.  His- 
tory lies  heavily  on  Europe,  and  most  of  you 
have  suffered  change?  in  your  national  life 
of  the  most  profound  and  cataclysmic 
nature— whether  from  violence  of  war  and 
foreign  occupation  or  from  the  disruptions 
of  inner  turmoU  and  revolution.  The  cele- 
bration of  continuum  in  the  American  Bl- 
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centennial  a  few  years  back  was  a  rarer 
event  than  commonly  recognized. 

Prom  the  beginning  foreign  observers 
such  as  De  Toqueville  and  Bryce  have  at- 
tested to  the  distinctiveness  of  American  so- 
ciety. People  came  to  America  in  the  main 
seeking  personal  liberty  and  economic  op- 
portunity. They  found  both  in  abundance— 
at  times  too  much.  Our  liberty  has  also 
known  its  license,  its  excesses.  But  there  is 
always  in  America  an  openness  to  new 
people  and  new  ideas,  a  positiveness  in  ap- 
proaching problems,  a  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  individuals  of  varying  background 
and  status  to  work  together  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. When  mountains  have  got  in  the 
way,  we  have  moved  them.  Indeed,  some  of 
our  more  cautious  and  traditional-minded 
friends  sometimes  find  us  too  informal,  too 
confident.  At  times  they  would  doubtless 
feed  us  pessimism  piUs  if  their  chemists 
could  invent  them.  Today  America  remains 
a  land  of  hope  and  welcome— unquenchably 
optimistic. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  we 
intend,  for  instance,  to  remain  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  new  technologies.  This  Alli- 
ance also  must  remain  in  that  forefront.  For 
the  United  States,  this  may  well  mean  ex- 
panded activity  in  the  new  frontier  of  space. 
In  that  connection.  I  recall  the  ribald  scepti- 
cism in  some  sophisticated  quarters  over  the 
belief  of  an  American  President  that  we 
would  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  That  target 
date  was  met  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  American  relationship  with  Europe  is 
not  an  old  one,  spanning  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lenium.  My  country  has  profited  immeasur- 
ably and  unceasingly  from  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  intellectual  breadth  and  the  scien- 
tific skills  which  have  distinguished  Europe- 
an civilization  and  which  have  continually 
flowed  Westward  across  the  Altantic.  These 
contributions,  combined  with  the  effects  of 
geographic  isolation,  generous  natural  re- 
sources and  a  productive  people  have  made 
of  the  United  States  a  giant  among  nations. 
It  is  difficult  being  a  giant— perhaps  as  diffi- 
cult as  living  with  a  giant.  It  is  hard  to  find 
shoes  to  fit  if  you  are  a  giant— and  the  bed 
is  always  too  short.  Being  strong,  the  giant 
can  afford  to  be  gentle,  but  he  is  also  awk- 
ward at  times. 

Empire  is  not  in  the  American  nature.  A 
brief  fling  with  the  concept  of  Manifest 
Destiny  was  quickly  rejected  with  embar- 
rassment. We  have  our  nationalists,  as  do 
other  countries,  but  the  idea  of  coveting  for- 
eign territory,  of  hegemony,  is  anathema  to 
the  average  American;  although  we  have 
not  hesitated,  in  the  words  of  Rupert 
Brooke,  to  pour  out  the  "rich  red  wine"  of 
our  youth  to  restore  freedom  where  it  has 
been  violated,  to  assist  in  reestablishing  na- 
tional life  where  it  has  been  extinguished.  It 
is  with  pain  that  we  hear  ourselves  credited 
today  with  having  an  affinity  for  repressive 
regimes  by  those  who  should  know  better  or 
who.  sometimes  with  an  indifference  border- 
ing on  irresponsibility,  cannot  be  bothered 
with  getting  the  facts.  Down  through  the 
years  American  policy  has  consistently 
sought— often  in  extremely  complex  and 
tortuous  situations— to  support  and 
strengthen  the  moderate  center  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  to  press  existing  ad- 
ministrations toward  the  center.  1  have  now 
served  under  nine  American  Presidents,  and 
I  know  of  no  exception  to  that  rule.  This 
policy  has  meant  at  times,  as  in  the  phrase 
used  in  another  context,  holding  the  hand 
of  the  devil  whUe  crossing  a  dark  bridge  in 
stormy  weather.  But  successive  American 
administrations  have  sought  to  keep  bridges 
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open  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  bright- 
er weather  to  come— at  times  when  more 
fastidious  friends  closed  their  doors  and 
their  hearts.  The  Spain  of  Franco  is  a  case 
in  point— and  we  all  rejoice  in  the  Spanish 
evolution  to  its  democracy  of  today.  In  that 
case,  American  judgment  proved  superior  to 
that  of  its  critics.  Other  cases  come  to  mind. 
We  Americans  are  a  sentimental  people, 
often  subjective  in  judgment— some  will  say 
such  qualities  do  not  bode  well  for  a  fo- 
cussed  foreign  policy.  We  are  ready  to  walk 
the  extra  mile  with  friends  and  carry  more 
than  our  part  of  the  load,  so  long  as  there  is 
trust  and  confidence  and  mutual  sharing 
amongst  us.  But  if  we  are  made  to  feel 
abused  or  misused,  then  our  reaction  is  neg- 
ative, and  the  consequences  unpredictable. 

This  leads  me  to  the  thought  that  per- 
haps no  major  nation  on  earth  has  come 
more  reluctantly  to  the  burdens  of  world  re- 
sponsibility, or  bears  more  consciously  the 
exercise  of  great  decisions,  or  would  shun 
more  gladly  the  path  of  power  than  would 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  derive  enjoy- 
ment from  being  a  super  power.  Such  Amer- 
ican attitudes  account  in  good  part,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  fits  and  starts  that  bedevil 
our  foreign  policy  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  so  confuse  our  friends— and  hopefully 
our  foes  as  well.  American  Presidents  have 
spoken  of  the  agony  of  power:  a  ranking 
Congressional  leader  emphasized  recently 
the  "lingering  nostalgia  of  Americans  for 
isolation." 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  mixture 
of  idealism  and  realism  in  the  American  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy.  No  country  is  more 
given  to  self-analysis  and  self-criticism— at 
times  to  the  point  of  self-flagelation.  The 
proper  balance  in  policy  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant and  intense  discussion  in  our  society. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Jan  Christian 
Smuts:  "I  dream  dreams  but  am.  at  the 
same  time,  an  intensely  practical  man  "  And 
indeed  he  was,  getting  himself  elected  Presi- 
dent for  an  unprecedented  four  times.  In 
frontier  times  our  dichotomy  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  slogan  "Praise  the  Lord  and 
keep  your  powder  dry  "—modified  in  World 
War  II  in  the  popular  song,  "Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition." 

We  have  at  times  fallen  prey  to  excessive 
moralism,  but  we  continue  to  hold  with 
Browning  that  "A  man's  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp— or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 
For  those  who  would  deprecate  this  ap- 
proach, I  would  cite  David  Reisman,  who 
has  warned  of  the  "Gullibility  of  the  cyni- 
cal." In  any  event.  Idealism,  realism— call  it 
what  you  will— I  take  pride,  pride  which  I 
hope  is  pardonable,  in  the  fact  that  since 
my  country  has  been  fully  joined  with  you 
in  the  security  process,  western  Europe  has 
now  enjoyed  its  longest  period  of  peace  and 
general  tranquillity  since  Roman  times, 
with  rising  living  standards  for  the  whole 
population. 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  I  believe  firmly, 
passionately,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  bulwark  of  our 
freedom.  It  is  the  true— and  the  effective- 
peace  movement.  However  we  may  differ 
amongst  ourselves  on  details  which  are  es- 
sentially minor,  we  are  a  community  of 
shared  values  and  common  objectives.  We 
must  act  more  as  a  community.  In  today's 
interdependent  world,  this  dangerously  nu- 
clear world,  it  is  in  my  view  extremely  short- 
sighted for  anyone  of  us  to  insist  over  much 
on  independent  courses  of  action  or  to  act 
without  due  regard  for  the  interests  of 
other  Allies,  no  matter  how  tempting  or 
useful  for  domestic  purposes.  This  admoni- 
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tion  applies  to  my  own  country  as  much  as 
to  any  other  around  the  table.  We  must  see 
things  in  the  larger  interests  of  all:  parochi- 
alism is  not  in  our  long  range  interest.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said  it  early  on:  "We  must 
all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  surely  hang 
separately."  We  heard  it  proclaimed  elo- 
quently and  succinctly  in  Paris  a  few  days 
ago:  "L'Europe  a  besoin  des  Etats  Unis; 
ceux-ci  ont  besoin  de  l'Euroi>e." 

Ultimately,  the  reality  and  the  vitality  of 
this  Alliance  rests  on  the  foundation  of 
human  relationships  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
munity between  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
of  North  America.  Here  of  late  we  have  not 
been  tending  the  vineyard  well.  The  genera- 
tion which  forged  our  shared  values 
through  direct  and  painful  experience  is 
moving  out  now.  It  is  a  distressing  aspect  of 
today  that  so  many  young  people  have  diffi- 
culty in  differentiating  between  the  moral 
and  political  values  of  the  West  and  the  op- 
pressive totalitarianism  of  the  East.  After 
all,  liberty  of  the  individual  to  speak,  write, 
worship,  assemble  and  trade  with  others— 
these  are  not  abstract  values.  Those  who 
lack  them  under  Communist  rule  under- 
stand them  well  enough.  We  must  put  more 
attention  in  our  schools  on  the  teaching  of 
recent  history  and  on  the  ethics  and 
common  principles  of  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  move  without  delay  to  rejuve- 
nate and  expand  the  exchange  of  individ- 
uals, partlcuarly  our  students,  our  young 
people,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Shared 
experience  brings  shared  perceptions, 
shared  values.  It  is  the  cement  of  this  Alli- 
ance. 

The  responsibility  falls  on  us  to  ensure 
that  the  future  lies  with  freedom.  We  must 
cooperate  to  release  the  energies  of  our  free 
society.  Let  us  never  underestimate  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  free  society  to  aspire  and  to 
achieve,  to  dare  and  to  do. 

At  an  earlier  climatic  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt wrote  in  1945  in  his  final,  undelivered 
address— published  posthumously— words 
fully  appropriate  to  us  today:  "The  only 
limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith."* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  TEXAS  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  MATT  GARCIA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lost  one  of  its  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  improved  education,  civil 
rights,  and  increased  voter  registra- 
tion. Texas  State  Representative  Matt 
Garcia  died  Saturday  evening  at  the 
age  of  55. 

Matt  began  his  career  32  years  ago. 
following  his  graduation  from  St. 
Mary's  Law  School,  as  an  attorney  in 
San  Antonio.  In  1973  he  was  elected  to 
serve  in  the  Texas  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tliroughout  his  life. 
Matt  was  a  persuasive  and  tireless  ad- 
vocate for  improving  the  welfare  of 
others.  He  was  a  respected  and  tena- 
cious leader  in  times  of  controversy. 
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On  that  day.  Private  Snaw  distin- 
guished himself  by  exceptio-ially  val- 
orous action.  While  on  a  earcn  and 
destroy  mission.  Gary  Sha«  itmnedi- 
ately  volunteered  to  go  to  Ifie  aid  of 
wounded  comrades.  Braving  constant 
enemy  fire,  with  bullets  striking  all 
around  him,  he  began  to  pull  the 
wounded  from  the  killing  zono  and 
carry  them  up  a  hill  to  safety.  After 
seeing  one  casualty  fall,  in  an  exposed 
area.  Private  Shaw  ignored  exploding 
mortars  and  dragged  his  wounded 
comrade  to  the  company's  defensive 
perimeter.  He  then  returned  to  the 
base  of  a  ridge  and  killed  six  enemy 
soldiers  whi.e  other  members  of  his 
unit  re".cued  the  remaining  wounded. 
Private  Sha'v  was  killed  while  gallant- 
ly covering  this  withdrawal. 

For  his  extraordinary  bravery  and 
heroism,  Pfc.  Gary  F.  Shaw  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  We  Americans  must 
never  forget  the  sacrifice  of  our  sol- 
diers, especially  those  who  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  such  as  Pvt.  Gary  F. 
Shaw.  We  in  the  Toledo  area  will 
always  be  proud  of  Gary  Shaw.  On 
behalf  of  all  the  people  in  the  Ninth 
District  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  salute  the  memory  of  Gary  F. 
Shaw,  an  outstanding  citizen,  who 
gave  up  his  life  for  the  love  of  his 
country.* 
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TO  PRIVATE  SHAW  OF 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


iON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  Tta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1983 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  has  always  been  blessed  with 
young  men  who  have  answered  their 
Nation's  call  to  duty.  Such  was  the 
case  vith  Pvt.  Gary  F.  Shaw  of 
Toledo  Ohio,  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  Viet)  lam  on  November  11,  1967. 


A  MODEL  OF  INNOVATION  AND 
CREATIVITY  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
FIELD 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iLLrwois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  week,  the  Lake 
County  Health  Department  will  be 
sponsoring  activities  to  celebrate  the 
presidentially  proclaimed  "Child 
Health  Day"  on  October  3. 

The  Lake  County  Health  Depart 
ment  regards  this  occasion  as  an  op- 
portune time  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  child  health  through  bro- 
chures, movies  and  a  scheduled  radio 
talk  show,  as  well  as  to  focus  visibility 
on  the  many  services  available  to  the 
community  through  the  department. 
As  the  Congressman  representing  the 
Lake  County  area,  this  likewise  is  a 
fine  opportunity  to  express  my  pride 
at  having  such  an  exemplary  health 
department  serving  the  people  of  my 
district. 

Established  by  referendum  in  1956, 
the  Lake  County  Health  Department 
began  its  work  with  a  staff  of  one 
nurse.  Currently,  over  300  people  serve 
in  the  department  which  has  expand- 
ed beyond  Waukegan,  111.,  to  several 
outlying  facilities.  Services  provided 
by  the  department  include  a  prenatal 
clinic  to  combat  the  high  infant  mor- 


tality in  the  Lake  County  area,  a 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
nutrition  program,  and  a  well-baby 
clinic.  Available  on  a  free  or  sliding- 
scale  basis  through  the  department 
are  also:  Community  health  nurses 
serving  the  surrounding  Lake  County 
area,  immunizations,  dental  screening 
and  education  in  area  schools,  hearing 
and  vision  testing  in  community  sites, 
counseling  and  therapy,  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse  programs,  and  regular  con- 
sultation with  area  day  care  centers— 
among  others. 

The  Lake  County  Health  Depart- 
ment has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
over  the  past  27  years  but  continues  to 
come  up  with  new  ways  of  reaching 
out  and  delivering  services  to  the  Lake 
County  area.  Particularly  during  the 
last  few  years  of  economic  hardship, 
the  department  has  truly  excelled  and 
distinguished  itself.  At  a  time  when  it 
was  forced  to  operate  with  reduced 
funding  and  no  additional  staff,  the 
department  found  the  demands  for  its 
services  increasing  appreciably.  The 
fact  that  the  department  responded 
admirably  to  this  challenge  was  offi- 
cially recognized  when  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Nursing  Services,  Mary 
H.  Carter,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Y.M.C.A.  Award  for  Innova- 
tion and  Creativity  in  the  Medical 
Field— for  doing  more  with  less. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  applauding 
Ms.  Carter  and  the  staff  of  the  Lake 
County  Health  Department  for  their 
dedication,  pride,  and  enthusiasm  in 
providing  the  most  basic  but  essential 
of  services— health  care— to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district.* 


CELEBRATION  OF  TWO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  today  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  significant  educational  force 
in  Springfield,  HI.,  the  community  in 
which  I  live. 

This  1983-84  school  year  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  Cathedral  Boys  High 
School  and  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  its  successor.  Griffin 
High  School. 

Over  5,000  students  have  graduated 
from  these  two  high  schools  and  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  commu- 
nity through  their  professional,  civic, 
labor,  religious,  and  business  activities. 

The  clerics  of  St.  Viator,  a  religious 
congregation  of  priests  and  brothers, 
have  administered  and  staffed  the  two 
high  schools  from,  the  beginning, 
along  with  many  lay  men  and  women. 

The  anniversary  celebration  of  Grif- 
fin   High    School    focuses    attention 
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upon  the  excellence  of  Catholic  reli- 
gious education  and  its  positive  impact 
on  Springfield  and  other  communities 
across  the  Nation.* 


U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years  I  have  observed  the 
emergence  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities  as  the  recog- 
nized national  and  international 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  port  industry. 
As  issues  related  to  international 
trade,  including  our  chronic  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  trade  and  transpor- 
tation policy,  international  competi- 
tiveness of  key  domestic  industries, 
and  efforts  to  expand  our  exports  of 
commodities  and  services  increasingly 
dominate  our  national  agenda,  the 
AAPA  takes  on  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  national  debate  from 
its  unique  perspective  encompassing 
much  of  the  institutional  and  physical 
infrastructure  upon  which  our  inter- 
national trade  depends. 

Given  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional trade  to  domestic  economic  re- 
covery and  the  long-term  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  industrial  base  and  its 
products  in  an  interdependent  global 
marketplace,  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
port  industry,  as  articulated  and  ex- 
pounded upon  by  AAPA,  is  deserving 
of  recognition  and  careful  scrutiny  in 
congresssional  deliberations  concern- 
ing the  course  of  future  U.S.  trade 
policy  with  profound  international  im- 
plications. 

Recently,  AAPA  has  released  a  posi- 
tion paper  entitled  "America  in  the 
World  Economy— the  Importance  of 
Free  and  Fair  Trade."  I  commend  this 
important  document  to  my  colleagues 
for  its  penetrating  insight  and  clarity 
of  analysis  of  America's  current  trade 
posture  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the 
evolution  of  our  international  trade 
policy.  As  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Congressional  Port 
Caucus,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
present  the  AAPA's  position  paper  in 
its  entirety  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, along  with  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  attesting 
to  the  validity  of  the  position  taken 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
critical  message  contained  in  the  posi- 
tion paper. 

In  particular,  I  recognize  the  efforts 
of  Ron  Brinson,  AAPA  president, 
James  J.  O'Brien  of  the  port  of  Oak- 
land, representing  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Anthony  J.  Tozzoli  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  representing  the  U.S. 
Transportation  Policy   Committee   of 
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AAPA,  for  their  efforts  in  preparing, 
securing  the  adoption,  and  disseminat- 
ing this  important  position  paper. 
The  position  paper  follows: 
The  American  Association  or  Port 
Authorities:  A  Position  Paper 
America  in  the  World  Economy— The  Im- 
peratives op  Free  and  Fair  Trade:  Execu- 
tive Summary 
(Prepared  by  J.  Ronald  Brinson.  President) 
Recession    in    the    world's    industrialized 
economies  has.  quite  predictably,  generated 
a  penetrating  anxiety  about  international 
trade  policies.  In  any  prolonged  period  of 
no-growth,     unemployment     becomes     the 
most    consuming    human    misery    and    the 
thought  that  goods  and  services  from  other 
countries  eliminate  jobs  at  home  evolves  as 
a  universal  haunt  to  political  leaders.  The 
instinct  of  politicians  to  do  something,  any- 
thing, becomes  pervasive  and  simple  solu- 
tions to  complex  problems  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly.   International    trade    suddenly    is 
viewed  as  a  major  economic  issue  as.  in  fact, 
it  should  be.  The  danger  is  that  it  is  to  be 
dealt  with  during  a  cycle  of  emotionalism 
that  accompanies  the  supreme  hardships  of 
millions  of  unemployed  Americans. 

For  the  United  States,  the  international 
trade  picture  most  Americans  visualize 
forms  from  a  composite  of  negative  realities: 
a  built-in  dependence  on  foreign  imports  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods;  a 
deficit  that  seems  to  be  rising  dramatically, 
an  extremely  strong  dollar  which  adds  to 
the  competitive  burdens  of  the  U.S.  exports, 
and  a  stubbornly  high  unemployment  rate 
that  somehow  seems  linked  to  the  success  of 
foreign  products  in  U.S.  markets. 

Americans  are  generally  unaware  of  for- 
eign trade's  role  in  sustaining  U.S.  economic 
strength  and,  in  fact,  the  national  security. 
The  United  States  is  today  as  dependent  on 
the  flow  of  international  trade  as  it  ever  has 
been  in  its  history  and  in  many  vital  was 
more  so.  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  raw 
materials  for  industrial  production  is  grow- 
ing and  is  not  likely  to  ever  be  reversed.  U.S. 
dependence  on  foreign  crude  oil  supplies  is 
at  best  stable.  The  dependence  on  consumer 
products  made  abroad  is  a  dramatic  feature 
of  the  American  lifestyle. 

The  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  offset  these 
dependence  factors  by  exporting  U.S.  goods 
to  foreign  markets  so  as  to  balance  the 
books.  The  record  suggests  some  progress. 
Substantial  expansion  in  U.S.  export  vol- 
umes has  been  recorded  during  the  last 
decade,  despite  the  vagaries  of  bureaucratic 
systems  which  do  little  to  encourage  export 
expansion.  The  U.S.  continues  to  be  a  net 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods.  Today,  one 
in  six  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector  is  re- 
lated to  exports,  a  ratio  that  improved  from 
one  in  14  in  the  mid-Sixties.  Yet  the  Com- 
merce Department  estimates  that  only 
about  one  in  10  U.S.  firms  with  capabilities 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  now  do  so. 
This  suggests  a  mighty  potential  for  export 
expansion. 

The  United  States  actually  faces  a  double 
objective  in  expanding  exports.  Bringing  a 
more  reasonable  trade  balance  is,  of  course, 
the  most  obvious.  Given  the  maturity  of 
many  U.S.  domestic  markets,  export  mar- 
kets must  also  be  viewed  as  natural  targets 
for  the  necessary  expansion  of  markets  for 
domestic  producers. 

Unfortunately,  the  attractive  possibilities 
of  export  expansion  have  yet  to  generate 
levels  of  enlightened  debate  and  action. 
Presently,  debate  centers  on  proposals  for 
more  restrictive  trade  policies  and  for  meas- 
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ures  aimed  at  curtailing  the  flow  of  foreign- 
made  goods,  from  automobiles  and  steel  to 
clothespins  and  orange  juice.  It  is  a  familiar 
refrain,  one  heard  before,  but  one,  despite 
the  lessons  of  history,  whose  repercussions 
are  all  too  often  ignored  or  discounted.  It  is 
reality  that  protectionism,  in  whatever  form 
it  takes,  merely  invites  more  of  the  same.  If 
the  United  States  closes  its  doors,  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  inclined  to  do  the  same, 
and  real  opportunities  for  economic  expan- 
sion through  growth  in  exports  will  be  in- 
hibited. 

Few  will  argue  that  the  open,  multilateral 
trading  system  has  worked  to  perfection. 
Many  countries  do  restrict  access  to  their 
markets,  including  the  U.S.  But  institution- 
al inequities  can  and  should  be  addressed 
through  existing  international  trade  agree- 
ments. The  U.S.  should  be  firm  in  insisting 
on  reciprocal  trading  rights  from  its  trading 
partners,  and  it  is  in  a  very  strong  position 
to  do  so.  The  American  market  is  the  largest 
and  most  lucrative  in  the  world.  That  fact 
by  itself  gives  the  U.S.  considerable  leverage 
when  it  comes  to  trade  negotiations,  lever- 
age that  should  be  used  boldly. 

But  there  are  other  things  the  U.S.  can 
and  must  do  at  home.  Lagging  productivity, 
inadequately  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  seeming  reluctance  of  many 
potentially  eligible  U.S.  firms  to  enter  the 
export  market  have  undercut  American 
competitiveness  abroad.  The  U.S.  must  be 
positive  and  willing  to  take  some  risks.  From 
the  national  government,  there  is  a  need  for 
consistency  in  direction  and  policy,  assur- 
ances, for  example,  that  contracts  with  for- 
eign buyers  of  grain  and  other  AmericaJi 
commodities  will  be  honored  without  fear  of 
embargo  or  other  distruptive  administrative 
actions. 

Protectionism  definitely  is  not  the  answer. 
Indeed,  it  begs  the  question.  The  truth  is 
that  protectionism  commands  its  own  price, 
and  in  the  end,  all  Americans  will  pay  the 
price. 

The  quality  of  American  endures  along 
with  its  inherent  ability  and  determination 
to  compete.  International  trade,  in  fact, 
holds  enormous  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  in  its  quest  for  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expanded  employment. 
While  insisting  to  its  trading  partners  that 
business  relationships  endure  only  when  all 
parties  benefit,  the  United  SUtes  must 
commit  itself  to  enlightened  international 
trade  policies  in  developing  this  potential. 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities, founded  in  1912.  represents  the 
public  port  authorities  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  major  port  agencies  in 
Canada.  Mexico.  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  Region.  In  this  policy 
paper,  the  Association  projects  the  reality 
that  international  trade  is  vitally  Important 
to  the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States.  Enlightened  free  trade  policies, 
based  on  doctrines  of  equity  and  fairness  to 
all  partners,  are  essential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  realize  its  tremendous  opportu- 
nities in  export  markets. 

Since  the  earliest  colonial  times,  trade  has 
been  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
American  economy.  Located  for  the  most 
part  on  or  near  tidewater,  the  first  settle- 
ments in  what  is  now  the  United  States 
were,  in  many  instances,  founded  or  sup- 
ported by  trading  companies  chartered  by 
royal  decree  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
profitable  commercial  relations  with  the 
mother  countries.  Entreprenurial  motiva- 
tion figured  as  well  in  colonies  founded  by 
religious  groups,  such  as  the  Pilgrims  in 
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tant  world  trade  is  to  our  national  economy. 
The  American  worker,  as  a  consumer,  has 
grown  accustomed  to  a  wide  selection  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  products,  while  the  aver- 
age producer  has  traditionally  found  domes- 
tic demand  plentiful.  The  role  of  world 
trade  in  creating  that  healthy  environment 
was  not  understood  or  simply  went  ignored 
by  the  public  at  large. 

But  the  current  recession,  with  its  unac- 
ceptably  high  levels  of  unemployment,  high 
interest  rates,  low  investment  levels  in  man- 
ufacturing plant  and  equipment  and  cur- 
tailed domestic  demand,  has  created  confu- 
sion as  to  what  has  brought  the  U.S.  econo- 
my to  its  current  state  and  how  to  remedy 
it.  In  times  of  confusion  bordering  on  panic, 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  reach  for  quick 
answers  and  simple  solutions.  Trade  protec- 
tionism has  emerged  as  such  an  apparently 
plausible  remedy,  as  workers  and  many  pro- 
ducers seek  to  shield  themselves  from  com- 
peting foreign  goods.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
way  to  protect  American  jobs  and  industry 
is  to  close  the  door  to  foreign  goods.  "Scrap 
the  world  trading  system  as  it  now  exists," 
the  critics  seem  to  be  saying,  "it  isn't  work- 
ing." 

Since  World  War  II.  fair  competition  and 
equal  market  access  within  an  open,  multi- 
lateral trading  system  have  been  the  corner- 
stone of  U.S.  international  trade  policy. 
That  system,  despite  recognized  weaknesses 
and  incongruities,  has  allowed  the  unparal- 
leled growth  of  the  international  economy 
in  general  and  that  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.  To  be  sure,  from  a  current  per- 
spective, the  picture  appears  clouded  and 
uncertain.  An  80-year  series  of  annual  U.S. 
trade  surpluses  was  broken  in  1971.  Only 
twice  since  then  has  the  U.S.  shown  positive 
trade  balances.  Twenty  years  ago.  the  U.S. 
led  the  world  in  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods,  commanding  a  25  percent  share  of 
the  international  market.  That  share  has 
since  slipped  to  18  percent." 

What  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
is  that  the  United  States  is  still  the  world's 
leading  economic  power,  with  a  population 
of  greater  than  225  million  and  a  three  tril- 
lion dollar  gross  national  product.'"  Consid- 
er, too  the  following: 

With  about  five  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  the  U.S.  accounts  for  21  percent 
of  its  output. 

If  California  were  an  independent  nation, 
it  would  be  the  world's  ninth  largest  econo- 
my. 
The  state  of  Texas  outproduces  Mexico. 
Pennsylvania's   output   is  comparable   to 
that  of  Australia. 

Connecticut's  economy  surpasses  that  of 
Greece." 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  per  capita 
American  buying  power  has  increased  87 
percent,  civilian  jobs  by  67  percent,  and 
gross  national  product  by  161  percent." 

In  viewing  present  economic  problems  it  is 
essential  not  to  overlook  the  basic  strengths 
and  resiliency  of  the  American  national 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  our  own  prosperity  is  inextricably 
entwined  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  flow  of  imports  is  also  of  basic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  The  U.S..  for  ex- 
ample, is  dependent  and  in  many  instances, 
extremely  so.  on  imported  ores  and  other 
strategic  raw  materials  needed  by  its  de- 
fense industries.  Some  30  percent  of  its  pe- 
troleum supply  comes  from  abroad."  Im- 
ported products  likewise  contribute  to  the 
lifestyle  Americans  enjoy  and  help  amelio- 
rate inflationary  impacts  by  adding  to 
stocks  available  in  the  domestic  economy. 
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Imports  also  produce  residual  revenue  and 
employment  benefits.  In  1981,  for  example, 
automobiles  imported  via  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton generated  $192  per  ton  in  revenues  to 
the  state  and  national  economy  and  a  total 
of  573  jobs."  Moreover,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  calculates  that  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  proposed  in  legislation 
currently  before  Congress,  all  aimed  at  cur- 
tailing the  inflow  of  foreign  automobiles, 
would  cost  the  National  economy  a  net  loss 
of  150.000  jobs.  Referring  to  that  same  legis- 
lation, a  Department  of  Transportation  offi- 
cial estimated  that  7,600  to  11,600  direct 
jobs  and  53,200  to  81,200  indirect  jobs  would 
be  jeopardized  at  14  U.S.  ports  if  those  re- 
quirements became  law."  Foreign-trade 
zones  in  the  U.S..  reports  the  government, 
in  1980  provided  employment  for  11,700  per- 
sons not  counting  secondary  employment 
impacts.'" 

Political  pressures  are  building  in  this 
country  for  more  restrictive  trade  policies, 
for  measures  aimed  at  curtailing  the  inflow 
of  foreign-made  goods,  from  automobiles 
and  steel  to  clothespins  and  orange  juice. 
Just  what  that  could  cost  is  suggested 
above.  More  ominously,  protectionism,  in 
whatever  form,  would  invite  retaliation.  The 
clamor  over  imported  steel  ignores  the  point 
that  foreign  steel  makers  in  Japan,  Europe 
and  South  America— the  sources  of  those 
imports— also  buy  immense  quantities  of 
American  metallurgical  coal,"  some  of  it, 
incidentally,  marketed  by  U.S.  steel  compa- 
nies with  large  coal  reserves.  Similarly 
Japan,  the  target  of  much  of  the  anti- 
import  auto  pressure,  is  itself  the  world's 
leading  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucU."  Retaliatory  actions  by  America's 
trading  partners  would  put  our  own  export- 
ers in  jeopardy.  And  that  is  something  the 
United  States  simply  cannot  afford. 

Pew  will  argue  that  the  open,  unilateral 
trading  system  has  worked  to  perfection. 
What  must  be  determined,  and  determined 
precisely,  is  where  it  has  fallen  short  and 
what  can  be  done  to  correct  those  deficien- 
cies. It  is  both  simplistic  and  inaccurate  to 
conclude  that  the  poor  track  record  of  the 
United  States  in  trade  balances  over  the 
past  tew  years  has  been  due  solely  to  the 
system.  America's  ability  to  sell  internation- 
ally depends  in  part  on  pricing.  Pricing  is  a 
function  of  the  productivity  of  our  factories 
and  labor.  Since  the  mid-1960's,  productivity 
in  the  United  States  has  consistently  lagged 
behind  that  of  our  principal  industrialized 
competitors.  Research  and  development 
spending,  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product,  is  declining  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  it  is  rising  elsewhere.  Character- 
istically, only  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  American  manufacturers  export,  though 
the  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
profitable  opportunities  exist  for  ten  times 
the  number  of  firms  presently  exporting.*' 

Admittedly,  there  are  problems  not  of  our 
making.  Many  countries  do  restrict  access  to 
their  markets.  Barriers  to  trade  in  services 
and  direct  foreign  investment  particularly 
concern  the  United  States,  since  earnings 
from  overseas  investment  are  a  positive 
force  in  helping  to  balance  its  negative 
trade  in  goods.  The  domestic  U.S.  work 
force  is  shifting  from  manufacturing  to 
service  jobs,  the  latter  now  outnumbering 
the  former  by  a  ratio  of  five-to-three.  Serv- 
ice activities  such  as  banking,  Insurance, 
data  transmission,  engineering,  consulting, 
accounting  and  legal  services,  are  essential 
in  facilitating  trade  in  goods.  In  the  past  20 
years,  the  U.S.  export  of  services  has  grown 
tenfold."  Foreign  constraints  are  a  prob- 
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lem,  one  not  addressed  by  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade.  Consider- 
ing that  the  service  sector  now  accounts  for 
two-thirds  of  all  American  employment,  it  Is 
time  that  a  degree  of  stability  and  equity  be 
brought  to  this  vital  area. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  mechanisms 
exist  under  present  international  trade 
agreements  to  deal  with  such  inequities. 
These  problems,  moreover,  must  be  dealth 
with  prudently,  and  those  charged  with  that 
responsibility  must  be  highly  flexible  in 
their  actions.  Unfair  competitive  practices, 
highlighted  most  recently  in  this  country  by 
the  import  steel  Investigations,  can  be 
dealth  with  adequately  under  the  present 
"antl-dumplng"  and  counterveiling  duty 
statutes.  In  such  cases,  it  Is  essential  that 
these  investigations  be  conducted  in  a 
highly  professional  maimer,  and  that  the 
decisions  reached  be  objective.  While  bilat- 
eral trading  agreements  now  account  for  at 
least  25  percent  of  world  trade  flows,  severe- 
ly straining  the  Ideal  of  open,  unilateral 
trade,  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  Ameri- 
can private  sector  ingenuity  backed  by  the 
recently  enacted  law  permitting  the  forma- 
tion of  export  trading  companies.  The  U.S. 
must  also  be  prepared  to  react  aggressively 
but  not  Impetuously  to  barter  our  "Counter- 
trading"  opportunities. 

The  plight  of  the  unemployed  worker  is 
best  answered  through  job  retraining  pro- 
grams. Prom  the  national  government,  we 
need  consistency  of  direction  and  policy. 
U.S.— Imposed  embargoes  on  grain  exports 
in  the  recent  past  have  made  international 
buyers  wary  of  committing  themselves  to 
American  suppliers.  Actions  of  this  sort  only 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  market- 
ing efforts  abroad. 

The  international  community  we  live  in 
today  is  far  too  integrated  and  interdepend- 
ent to  allow  for  a  major  shift  in  American 
trade  policy.  Such  a  shift  would  cause 
severe  and  possibly  mortal  harm  to  the 
American  economy.  More  than  a  half  centu- 
ry ago,  with  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  major  Industrial  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  sought  to  bolster  their 
faltering  economies  by  erecting  tariff  walls 
and  other  barriers  to  trade.  That  proved  to 
be  no  solution  at  all.  In  fact,  as  most  eco- 
nomic historians  now  agree,  the  antitrade 
policies  of  the  early  1930s  not  only  failed  in 
their  purpose  but  actually  contributed  to 
the  economic  collapse  and  the  years  of 
hardship  that  followed.  Shutting  ourselves 
off  from  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
economy  is  only  beginning  to  emerge  from 
recession  will  only  repeat  this  bitter  experi- 
ence from  the  past.  Protectionism  Is  not  the 
answer.  Rather  It  begs  the  question.  The 
truth  is  protectionism  commands  its  own 
price.  And,  in  the  end.  we  all  pay  it. 

The  quality  of  America  endures  as  does  its 
inherent  ability  and  determination  to  com- 
pete. International  trade  in  fact,  holds  enor- 
mous opportunities  for  the  United  States  In 
Its  quest  to  sustain  economic  growth  and 
create  jobs.  While  insisting  to  its  trading 
partners  that  business  relationships  endure 
only  when  all  parties  benefit,  the  United 
States  must  commit  to  enlightened  interna- 
tional trade  policies  In  developing  this  po- 
tential. 
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A  Message  From  the  Ports 

The  U.S.  port  industry  at  last  plans  a  uni- 
fied public  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  Im- 
portance of  free  trade  to  the  nation.  The  ap- 
pearance is,  of  course,  motivated  in  good 
part  by  self-interest.  It  also  is  somewhat 
overdue.  But  it  is  welcome  nontheless. 

According  to  its  president.  J.  Ron  Brinson, 
the  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties will  come  out  within  the  next  few  weeks 
with  a  detailed,  professionally  printed  posi- 
tion paper  that  will  go  to  all  the  country's 
major  industries,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  the  like. 

The  paper's  message,  in  essence,  is  that 
the  "United  States  is  today  as  dependent  on 
the  flow  of  international  trade  as  it  ever  has 
been  in  its  history  and  In  many  vital  ways 
more  so." 

The  world  trading  system  is  hardly  per- 
fect, the  paper  says.  But  protectionism,  it 
asserts,  is  not  the  answer.  Instead,  the  U.S. 
government  should  move  consistently  and 
firmly  toward  "enlightened  International 
trade  policies." 

Too  many  Americans,  according  to  the 
two  association  committees  that  prepared 
the  2,200-word  paper,  see  trade  In  a  negative 
light.  Foreign  trade,  to  them,  means  trade 
deficits,  budget  deficits  and  shameful  na- 
tional dependence  on  foreign  raw  materials; 
it  means  Increased  Imports  of  products  like 
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autos  while  Americans  in  similar  industries 
are  being  laid  off. 

What  the  public  must  be  shown,  the  paper 
says,  is  that  trade  actually  sustains  the 
nation,  that  it  can  be  a  lifeline  that  can  help 
haul  the  coimtry  back  to  economic  strength. 
In  the  AAPA's  eyes,  trade  will  be  to  the 
decade  of  the  1980s  the  kind  of  dominant 
issue  that  energy  was  to  the  1970s  and  the 
environment  was  to  the  1960s. 

The  message  itself  isn't  new.  What  Is  new 
Is  that  the  AAPA,  which  represents  virtual- 
ly all  U.S.  public  port  authorities  and  major 
ports  in  Canada  and  Latin  America.  Is  push- 
ing it.  And  what's  encouraging  is  that  this 
effort  Is  being  aimed  at  the  public,  not  just 
other  sectors  of  the  maritime  Industry. 

International  trade  is  indeed  vital  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  ports'  position  paper 
underlines.  To  use  its  figures,  trade  accoimt- 
ed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1981.  America  exports  60 
percent  of  its  wheat,  more  than  40  percent 
of  its  cotton,  40  percent  of  its  soybeans,  a 
third  of  its  rice  and  13  percent  of  its  coal 
production.  One  In  every  six  American  man- 
ufacturing workers  today,  the  paper  says, 
helps  make  products  for  export.  And.  ac- 
cording to  government  statistics  it  cites, 
four  of  every  five  new  jobs  in  American 
manufacturing  between  1977  and  1980  were 
export-related. 

Needless  to  say.  the  port  Industry  and  its 
workers  and  suppliers  also  benefit  from 
open  trading  because  95  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's international  trade  moves  through  its 
ports. 

But  the  overall  figures  are  dramatic  proof 
of  the  importance  of  trade  to  the  United 
States.  And,  as  the  AAPA  paper  reiterates, 
they  show  why  erecting  trade  barriers  is  so 
dangerous:  other  nations  are  likely  to  retali- 
ate with  barriers  of  their  own,  cutting  dras- 
tically into  American  export-related  indus- 
tries. 

That's  not  to  say  we  agree  with  every- 
thing in  the  position  paper.  Terms  like  "rec- 
iprocity "  and  "fair  trade, "  catchwords  In 
some  circles  for  advocates  of  protectionism, 
seem  used  too  loosely;  much  reliance  seems 
to  be  placed  on  anti-dumping  and  counter- 
vailing-duty  laws,  although  the  paper  advo- 
cates professional,  objective  evaluations 
under  those  laws. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  AAPA  paper  is  laud- 
ably on  target.  We  only  hope  the  organiza- 
tion pushes  its  position  as  publicly,  as 
widely  and  as  often  as  possible. 

The  AAPA  traditionally  has  concerned 
itself  with  port  issues,  worries  and  disputes 
rather  than  the  larger  overall  picture. 
Many,  like  dredging— big  and  small  U.S. 
ports  remain  divided  over  funding  schemes 
for  such  work— are  highly  important  In 
their  own  right  but  seem  narrow,  technical 
issues  to  the  public. 

The  70-year-old  organization  should  con- 
tinue, of  course,  to  focus  time,  effort  and 
energy  on  port-related  matters.  But  we're 
happy  to  see  it's  also  turning  Its  attention 
and  strength  to  the  bigger  picture  as  well.  A 
public  interested  In  and  Informed  about  the 
broader  issues  may  be  more  receptive  to 
what  It  once  thought  were  the  more  techni- 
cal ones.* 
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THE  WlTERNATIVE  ENERGY 
TAX  I'^CENTIVES  ACT  OF  1983 
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vides  a  10-percent  energy  tax  credit 
and  affirmative  commitment  treat- 
ment for  investment  in  equipment  for 
the  production  of  fuel  from  tar  sands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  most  of  these 
credits  do  not  expire  until  1985,  the 
time  is  now  upon  us  to  take  up  and 
enact  this  responsible  compromise 
package.  The  country  has  made  p  sig- 
nificant investment  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
meaningful  alternative  energy  capabil- 
ity. We  must  not  abandon  this  effort 
because,  for  the  moment,  energy  sup- 
plies appear  to  be  abundant  and  world 
oil  prices  are  soft. 

This  new  bill  has  the  backing  of 
every  significant  alternative  energy  or- 
ganization and  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
the  investment  community  that  Con- 
gress is  not  about  to  back  down  from 
its  commitment  to  full-scale  alterna- 
tive energy  development.  Moreover, 
this  new  bill  represents  a  reasonable 
balance  between  fiscal  restraint  and 
sound  energy  policy.  Now  we  must 
move  quickly  to  enact  this  bill.» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  WILL  L. 
HERZFELD 
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HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasu>-e  and  a  sense  of 
pride  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  gentleman 
from  my  congressional  district,  Oak- 
land. Calif. 

Dr.  Will  L.  Herzfeld  is  presently 
pastor  of  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church.  He  is  no  ordinary  pastor,  as 
he  not  only  practices  the  word  of  God, 
but  puts  the  philosophy  in  practice. 
Rev.  Dr.  Herzfeld  has  been  and  is  very 
instrumental  in  bringing  church  and 
community  organizations  together  in 
projects  for  progressive  action.  Be- 
cause of  his  work  in  and  for  the  com- 
munity, he  has  developed  lasting  rela- 
tionships with  several  social  and  politi- 
cal groups  and  ecumenical  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  East  Bay  Confer- 
ence on  Religion,  Race,  and  Social  Jus- 
tice; is  presently  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Alamo  Black  Clergy;  and  is 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Center  for 
Urban  Black  Studies,  Graduate  Theo- 
logical Union  in  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Rev.  Dr.  Herzfeld's  activism  spans 
many  years.  He  was  born  and  raised  in 
Mobile.  Ala.,  and  served  as  pastor  of 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  Tuscaloo- 
sa. He  participiated  in  the  organizing 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  chapter  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference (SCLC)  and  served  as  its  first 
president.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Alabama  State  SCLC  and  was  a  close 
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associate    of   the   late   Reverend   Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Since  his  arrival  in  California.  Rev. 
Dr.  Herzfeld  has  continued  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  human- 
kind. He  has  served  as  county  commis- 
sioner for  the  Alameda  County 
Human  Relations  Commission;  is  pres- 
ently chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Mayor's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Crime  in  Oakland;  he  sits  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Oakland 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Urban  Renew- 
al, and  is  treasurer  for  the  Oakland 
Urban  Renaissance  Society  which  is  a 
minority  development  corporation. 
Rev.  Dr.  Herzfeld  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  and  honors  for  his  service. 
One  would  think  that  this  would 
keep  the  good  Reverend  busy  enough, 
but,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Rev.  Dr. 
Herzfeld  has  traveled  extensively— to 
the  Bahamas,  where  he  attended  the 
independence  celebration  as  an  official 
guest  of  the  government;  to  Dar  Es 
Salaam,  Tanzania,  where  he  attended 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  As- 
sembly; to  Germany.  France.  Nairobi. 
Kenya,  Nigeria.  Ghana.  Ethiopia. 
India.  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Haiti- 
all  places  where  he  served  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a  pastor  and  a  humanitarian. 

It  is  through  the  travels  and  efforts 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Herzfeld  that  the  church 
he  pastors.  Bethlehem  Lutheran,  has. 
for  over  a  year,  sponsored  several  Hai- 
tian relief  programs.  The  congregation 
receives  Haitian  refugees  from  Florida 
and  provides  housing  and  clothing  for 
them.  They  teach  the  refugees  how  to 
apply  for  jobs  and  train  them  for  skills 
which  enable  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  productive  human  beings. 
There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the 
activism  and  accomplishments  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Herzfeld.  So  often,  the  media  gives 
publicity  to  one  or  two  of  the  do- 
gooders  of  society;  but.  for  every  one 
who  receives  the  limelight,  there  are 
hundreds  more  who  quietly  work  day 
in  and  day  out,  without  notice  or 
reward,  to  make  life  better  for  numer- 
ous people  and  communities.  I  am 
overwhelmingly  pleased  and  proud 
that  one  of  these  great  persons  of 
service  resides  in  and  is  making  his 
enormous  contribution  to  society  from 
my  congressional  district— Rev.  Dr. 
Will  L.  Herzfeld.  a  model  for  everyone 
seeking  social  advancement.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  Prof.  Alexander  Lemer,  a  world 
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renowned  Soviet  scientist  who  cele- 
brated his  70th  birthday  last  month. 

Unfortunately,  .Professor  Lemer's 
birthday  was  not  spent  celebrating. 
For  the  last  12  years  of  his  life  this 
courageous  man  has  repeatedly  been 
harassed  and  humiliated  by  house 
searches,  arrests  and  summonses  from 
the  KGB  for  interrogation.  His 
crime— an  applicatior  to  emigrate  with 
his  family  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Professor  Lemer  was  the  first  scien- 
tist of  his  caliber  to  apply  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1971.  During  his 
long  distinguished  career.  Dr.  Lemer 
was  awarded  the  academic  degree  of 
candidate  (Ph.  D.),  in  1939.  the  doctor 
of  science  in  1954,  and  the  academic 
title  of  professor  in  1955.  He  Is  the 
author  of  172  scientific  works,  includ- 
ing 12  books,  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  English,  German, 
French,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
large  scale  systems  at  the  Institute  of 
Control  Sciences  in  Moscow;  chairman 
of  Moscow  University  Scientific  and 
Technical  Council;  member  of  the 
Council  on  Cybernetics;  president  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
served  as  an  editorial  board  member  of 
several  distinguished  groups.  In  addi- 
tion. Dr.  Lemer  was  awarded  a  silver 
and  two  gold  medals  for  his  work  at 
the  exhibition  of  achievements  of 
state  economy  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result  of  his  application  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  he  was  immedi- 
ately dismissed  from  all  academic,  edi- 
torial and  research  posts— yet  denied 
permission  to  leave. 

In  1973,  his  daughter,  Sonia,  was 
permitted  to  leave  for  Israel,  while  his 
wife  Judith,  and  son  Vladmir  were 
again  refused.  On  July  7,  1981,  after  8 
long  years  of  separation  in  which  two 
grandchildren  were  bom  in  Israel,  his 
wife  died. 

Following  his  official  expulsion  from 
science.  Dr.  Lemer  tried  to  maintain 
scientific  viability  by  meeting  with 
other  ostracized  colleagues  in  weekly 
seminars  conducted  at  his  home.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  suitable  laboratory 
equipment,  Professor  Lerner  went  on 
to  develop  a  theoretical  model  for  an 
artificial  heart  pump  which  utilizes 
the  body's  own  endogenous  materials 
for  energy  supply.  It  is  viewed  by  the 
American  medical  community  as  a 
unique  contribution  to  health  science. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  Professor  Lemer 
was  forced  to  stop  his  weekly  seminars 
following  serious  threats  from  the 
KGB.  In  late  1982,  Soviet  authorities 
threatened  his  son  with  criminal  pros- 
ecution and  loss  of  Moscow  residence 
rights  if  he  persisted  in  meeting  with 
Western  scientists. 

As  Professor  Lemer  enters  the  70th 
year  of  his  life,  let  us  hope  that  Soviet 
authorities  will  grant  him  a  long  over- 
due exist  visa,  and  that  his  wish  to  re- 
unite with  his  family  in  Israel  may  fi- 
nally be  fulfilled.* 
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SPEECH  OF  NORMAN  LEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  yet  another  indica- 
tion of  this  administration's  commit- 
ment to  human  needs.  This  time,  it 
came  in  the  form  of  a  manual,  distrib- 
uted by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, detailing  exactly  how  to  set  up  a 
soup  kitchen. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  myself 
and  my  colleagues  whether  the  money 
spent  putting  together  and  distribut- 
ing this  booklet  was  not  sadly  misdi- 
rected. This  manual  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  put  food  in  the  stomachs  of 
hungry  Americans.  Furthermore,  it 
falsely  proposes  the  soup  kitchen  as  a 
legitimate  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  how  far  away  from  its  responsi- 
bilities to  its  citizens  this  administra- 
tion has  moved.  The  era  of  the  soup 
kitchen  has  long  passed  us  by. 

When  the  people  behind  the  Great 
Society  battled  hunger  and  poverty  in 
America,  they  recognized  that  soup 
kitchens  neither  leave  an  individual's 
dignity  unassaulted,  nor  guarantee 
lasting  relief  to  those  who  cannot  or 
refuse  to  receive  their  meals  in  this 
fashion.  Instead,  they  recognized  that 
citizens  have  a  right  to  a  nutritional 
diet  they  can  choose  and  prepare 
themselves,  and  eat  with  their  families 
at  their  own  tables. 

Three  years  into  this  administration, 
we  have  yet  to  see  any  such  commit- 
ment. It  is  a  disgrace  that  this  prob- 
lem persists  and  grows  despite  our 
longstanding  knowledge  of  it. 

A  return  to  the  soup  kitchen  moves 
this  country  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  where  it  should  head  in 
this  area.  We  cannot  allow  the  hungry 
and  disadvantaged  to  be  made  once 
again  to  feel  responsible  for  unem- 
ployment and  suffering  brought  about 
by  the  disastrous  economic  policy  of 
this  administration.  We  cannot  acqui- 
esce in  the  administration's  attempt  to 
remove  both  the  blame  for  the  current 
crisis,  and  the  responsibility  to  ease 
current  suffering  from  its  shoulders. 

We  must,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
speak  out  against  the  administration's 
shirking  of  its  responsibilities  in  this 
and  other  areas  of  human  need.  In  the 
soup  kitchen,  the  administration  has 
found  a  fitting  symbol  of  its  regressive 
policies  that  move  us  ever  further 
from  the  extensive  action  we  need  to 
put  a  halt  to  malnourishment  and 
hunger  in  this  country  once,  and  for 
all  time.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  21,  1983, 
Norman  Lear  spoke  before  the  Nation- 
al Press  Club.  It  was  an  outstanding 
speech.  It  follows: 

Speech  of  Norman  Lear 
introductory  remarks 

I  am  pleased  and  honored— and  sur- 
prised—to  be  with  you  today.  Pleased  be- 
cause I  have  so  many  friends  here  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  them— and  honored  because  of 
the  enormous  respect  I  have  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  free  press  in  a  free  society— and  for 
so  many  of  you  as  Individual  journalists. 

The  sense  of  surprise  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  you  actually  did  gather  to  hear 
what  may  be  on  my  mind.  I  told  my  mother 
that  the  other  day— with  great  pride  I  told 
her  how  I  would  be  addressing  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  national  press  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  my  mother,  the  ulti- 
mate leveler,  replied:  "Listen,  if  they  feel 
they  WEint  to  hear  you,  who  am  1  to  say?" 

How  my  grandfather  would  have  loved  to 
see  me  here  today.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  his  early  twenties  and  was  an  avid  reader 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Everything 
the  knew  about  America— and  he  knew  a 
great  deal— he  learned  from  reading  news- 
papers. Once  or  twice  a  month,  he  used  to 
write  the  President.  He  would  read  those 
letters  to  me.  They  all  began  the  same  way: 

"My  dearest,  darling  Mr.  President,"  he 
would  write.  "Don't  you  listen  to  them  when 
they  tell  you  such-and-such  and  so-and-so. 
You  are  right.  They  are  wrong."  And  even 
when  he  disagreed  with  his  leader,  the  let- 
ters started  the  same  way:  "My  dearest,  dar- 
ling Mr.  President,  you  were  wrong  when 
you  said  such-and-such  and  did  so-and-so." 

I  went  down  the  four  flights  of  stairs  each 
day  for  the  mail— and  every  now  and  then, 
my  ten-year-old  heart  would  flutter  wildly— 
because  I'd  find  a  little  white  envelope  that 
said  "White  House"  on  it.  I  don't  really  re- 
member seeing  a  Presidential  signature— but 
nonetheless,  it  was  my  grandfather- 74 
York  Street.  New  Haven.  Connecticut— re- 
ceiving a  letter  marked  "The  White  House." 
To  the  extent  that  I  have  any  social  con- 
science—and to  the  extent  that  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press— I  am 
sure  I  have  my  grandfather  to  thank. 

I'd  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  Steve 
Knickmeyer— this  year's  winner  of  the  H.  L. 
Menchen  Award,  for  his  brilliant,  winning 
editorials:  One  of  which  turned  a  spotlight 
on  the  attempt  by  extremists,  censors,  in 
Oklahoma  to  control  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical content  of  textbooks  statewide.  I  feel  a 
special  kinship  with  Mr.  Knickmeyer:  To 
share  this  moment  with  such  a  strong  and 
articulate  ally  is  a  privilege. 

All  right— let's  talk  network  television— 
and  the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules.  Let's  talk  the  economics  of  televi- 
sion—how it  affects  the  quality  and  diversi- 
ty of  television— and  how  Important  that  is 
to  the  public  interest.  Should  the  PCC 
return  to  the  networks  the  right  to  negoti- 
ate for  up  to  100%  of  financial  interest  in  a 
new  show  from  an  outside  creator— and  also 
be  allowed  to  effectively  control  the  distri- 
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butlon  ol  that  product  for  five  and  a  half 
years  aftftr  the  network  debut? 

The  FCC  took  those  rights  from  the  net 
works  11  years  ago  to  promote  diversity  and 
competition  in  the  television  programming 
marketplbce.  Should  they  be  returned?  I 
had  planned  to  talk  some  about  people  for 
the  Ame-ican  way.  because  I  am  proud  of 
it— and  tecause  I  believe  its  work  is  so  im- 
portant 1  o  the  preservation  of  a  free  socie- 
ty—but :n  a  way  these  subjects  are  very 
much  coi  inected. 

The  Bi  Itimore  Sun  honored  Steve  Knick- 
meyer  fo  r,  among  other  things,  an  editorial 
which  CO  :if rented  a  group  who  attempted  to 
control  a  particular  marketplace  of  ideas,  in 
his  case  the  textbooks.  I  think  this  room 
would  ag  ree  that  every  marketplace  of  ideas 
should  b>  unrestricted  by  the  political  reli- 
gious, or  moral  dictates  of  the  controlling 
group  of  the  day.  How  then  do  we  feel  about 
television.  The  largest  and  most  impactful 
marketpi  ace  in  the  history  of  man— which  is 
utterly  controlled  and  restricted  by  yet  an- 
other die  tate:  The  commercial  imperative  of 
the  day? 

Think  about  it.  What  America  sees  and 
hears  ov>r  the  public  airways  licensed  to  a 
network  inevitably  reflects  the  commercial 
imperati  e  of  that  network— that  corpora- 
tion—rattier  than  the  visions  of  the  many 
writers  ind  other  artists  that  are  hired  to 
produce  ;hose  programs. 

That  ii  inevitable.  They  are.  after  all,  the 
licensees  It  is  their  business.  But  to  the 
extent  tl  lat  the  rules  give  strength  to  the  in- 
dependent  production  entity,  there  is  at 
least  an  opportunity  for  some  checks  and 
balances  Because  the  independent  produc- 
tion ceni  ers  are  the  source  of  the  writer,  the 
author,  hat  occasional  unique  and  original 
voice  wh  o  will  challenge  the  commercial  im- 
perative: of  the  networks. 

This  las  never  been  an  equal  battle. 
There  a-e  stiU  only  three  nearly  identical 
doors  that  provide  access  to  a  potential  90- 
some  p;rcent  of  all  viewers— and  that, 
friends,  is  power!  The  only  thing  that  mili- 
tates ag  linst  that  power  is  the  voice  of  the 
author,  hrough  the  production  entity— and 
attentio  i  is  only  paid  that  voice  when  it  is 
strong. 

To  cei  itralize  more  power  and  control  in 
the  han  is  of  the  network— is  to  ensure  still 
more  ol  a  homogeneous,  institutional  and 
undiver!  if ied  kind  of  television  that  so 
many  c  >mplain  about  even  now.  And.  as- 
suming ive  agree  that  the  quality  of  televi- 
sion is  a  matter  of  the  public  interest,  let  me 
ask  you: 

How  much  do  you  think  the  quality  of 
MASH  would  have  suffered  if  the  charac- 
ters nev  er  went  into  the  operating  room?  If 
the  show  had  been  absent  the  seriocomic 
flair  foi  which  it  became  so  widely  respect- 
ed? Ths  fs  what  the  network  wanted.  They 
fought  !very  extenson  of  reality,  and  every 
attempt  to  make  the  stories  adult  and 
mature.  You  can  read  the  pilot  script  for 
MASH  ind  follow  the  changes  the  network 
insistedfon  by  visiting  the  MASH  exhibit  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Larry  Gelbart, 
its  crea  X)r,  one  of  those  strong  voices  that 
provide  a  degree  of  check  and  balance, 
placed  I  hem  there. 

And,  :  would  be  happy  to  document  some 
of  wha  the  network  didn't  want  us  to  do 
with  Al  in  the  Family  In  the  exhibit  that 
features  Archies  and  Edith's  chairs.  They 
fought  our  doing  stories  on  the  subjects  of 
homos^uality,  Vietnam,  the  Jewish  De- 
fense L  eague,  impotence,  dozens  of  others— 
and  thjy  flatly  refused  to  have  us  photo- 
graph \rchie  Bunker  diapering  his  infant 
grands<  n.  Frontal  nudity,  they  called  it. 
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There  were  days  devoted  to  this  argu- 
ment- out  Archie  diapt-red  him  face  up  (the 
network  suggested  he  diaper  him  on  his 
belly).  And  surprise,  surprise,  there  was  no 
knee-jerk  reaction  from  the  Bible  Belt"  as 
the  network  promised  there  would  be— and 
not  one  state  seceded  from  the  Union. 

Then  there's  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show. 
When  it  was  being  prepared  for  production, 
the  script  called  for  Mary  Richards  to  be  a 
divorced  woman.  The  network  said  no.  You 
see.  there  was  some  CBS  research,  current 
at  the  time,  which  said  that  America  didn't 
want  to  see  divorcees,  Jews,  and  people  with 
mustaches!  So  help  me!  So,  Mary  Richards 
had  an  eight  year  run,  never  married,  and  it 
took  another  three  years  before  the  first  di- 
vorced woman  character  made  it  to  the  air 

W8lV6S. 

A  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  Saturday,  discussed  "the  war  for  control 
of  syndicated  re-runs,  between  the  television 
networks  and  the  producers  and  movie  stu- 
dios that  provide  most  of  their  program- 
ing'—and  it  made  me  furious.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  furious  at  the  New  York 
Times,  which  didn't  understand  the  issue  at 
all,  or  at  those  on  our  side  of  the  argument 
for  not  having  made  our  position  under- 
stood. If.  fifteen-some  minutes  from  now.  I 
see  in  your  eyes  that  it  is  still  not  under- 
stood—well, how  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  seen  a  grown  man  cry? 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication  rule, 
which  is  no  modification  at  all— it  is  a  dead 
giveaway  to  the  networks,  the  New  York 
Times  says: 

•If  these  changes  will  not  significantly 
upset  the  industry,  why  have  they  aroused 
such  passion?  If  the  rule  doesn't  matter 
much,  why  rock  the  boat? 

••....  because  it  probably  does  matter  a 
little,  and  change  might  be  for  the  good. " 

•Because  it  probably  does  matter  a  little  . 
.  . "  what  kind  of  condescending  bull  is  that? 
It  doesn't  matter  a  little,  it  matters  a  whole 
damn  lot— and  that  is  why  it  has  aroused 
our  passion! 

The  Times  editorial  refers  to  the  network 
contention  that  competition  from  cable  and 
groups  of  independent  television  stations 
has  destroyed  any  justification  for  their  ex- 
clusion from  syndication  revenues.  First  of 
all,  the  mention  of  cable  as  real  competition 
to  the  networks  is  a  red  herring.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  networks  are  the  new  media. 
They  are  deeply  committed  to  cable.  DBS. 
video  discs,  pre-recorded  cassettes— and  CBS 
has  just  formed  a  new  major  studio,  Tri- 
Star,  in  association  with  its  supposed  arch- 
enemy, HBO— and  Columbia  Pictures. 
Deeply  committed  means  deeply  invested 
with  dollars  the  networks  now  say  they 
can't  afford  for  quality  programing. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  advertisers,  the 
President  of  aBC  Television  drew  this  con- 
clusion: -Total  cable  advertising  last  year 
amounted  to  less  than  two-tenths  of  1%  of 
all  television  advertising  revenues,  which  is 
a  real  measure  of  the  size  and  dimension  of 
cable  audiences.  It  ought  to  tell  us  some- 
thing that  in  spite  of  the  competition  from 
new  media,  network  television  continues  to 
grow  at  record  rates." 

Here  is  what  NBC  told  its  affiliates  re- 
cently: "Television  networks  and  their  affili- 
ates will  command  over  three-fourths  of  all 
television  revenues  in  1990,  according  to 
studies  conducted  by  NBC  Corporate  Plan- 
ning." 

And  CBS  Television  concluded  one  of  its 
publications  with  this:  "By  the  end  of  the 
decade  the  CBS  Television  Network  believes 
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that  the  predominant  share  of  television  au- 
diences, and  the  bulk  of  advertising  reve- 
nues, will  continue  to  be  where  they  are 
today— in  commercial  broadcasting." 

These  are  the  same  institutions  who  con- 
vinced the  New  York  Times  that  they 
needed  the  help  of  an  agency  of  government 
to  program  quality!  The  FCC  is  hostage  to 
the  networks. 

So  the  mention  of  cable  and/or  new  tech- 
nologies is  a  scare  tactic.  But  the  new-found 
strength  of  independent  television  stations 
is  another  matter.  They  do,  indeed,  provide 
competition.  And  the  big.  big  question  here 
is— since  increased  competition  is  supposed- 
ly what  de-regulation's  all  about— even  the 
networks  feign  a  commitment  to  that— why 
then  are  they  running  to  the  FCC,  seeking 
to  kill  their  competitors?  I'll  tell  you  why: 
To  protect  their  5  government-licensed 
owned  and  operated  stations  from  competi- 
tion for  the  advertising  dollar. 

When  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rule  took  effect,  there  were  about  75  in- 
dependent television  stations  serving  38 
markets.  Those  75  stations  were  struggling, 
losing  at  the  rate  of  $24,000,000  a  year.  And 
why?  Becau.se  they  were  unable  to  compete 
for  advertising.  Unable  to  compete  because 
the  networks  had  control  of  the  off-network 
use  of  the  programs.  Today,  there  are  179 
vigorous  independent  stations,  serving  86 
markets.  They  are  competing  for  advertis- 
ing revenue— and  they  are  making  profits  of 
over  $100,000,000.  They  are  doing  that  by 
running  Barney  Miller,  Star  Trek,  MASH— 
all  of  the  off-network  product  that  compete 
with  the  networks'  first-run  product— with 
which  companies  such  as  mine  fashioned  a 
syndication  business.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
what  that  means  to  the  networks,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  grown  men— there  is  only 
one  woman  currently  in  any  position  of  real 
power  at  a  network— can  come  cryng  to  a 
government  agency  for  help  because  they 
face  a  little  honest  competition. 

And  how  disingenuous!  In  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  Times  editorial,  it  rcies  the 
network  argument  that  if  they  can  cnce 
again  control  syndication,  it  would  ."leip 
stimulate  competition  among  smaller  pro- 
duction companies.  Did  I  say  disingenuous? 
That  is  downright  smarmy.  Why  would  they 
pay  incremental  dollars  for  a  product  they 
can  as  easily  take  as  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
doing  business,  anyhow?  The  answer  is  they 
wouldn't. 

One  last  point  about  the  small  production 
company.  Chances  are  its  owners  are  hoping 
to  be  a  big  production  company  one  day. 
which  is  why  it  went  into  business  in  the 
first  place.  UrUess  it  is  In  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  off-network  re-runs,  it 
cannot  attain  its  goal.  And  the  networks 
know  that  very  well. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  talking  of  vast  sums 
of  money  here.  But  the  networks  like  that. 
They  have  attempted  to  characterize  this 
battle  as  nothing  more  than  a  fight  between 
two  sets  of  'financial  giants".  Well,  I'm 
trying  very  hard  not  to  feel  ashamed  for 
having  become  a  financial  giant  •••  al- 
though if  NBC,  CBS  and  ABC  are  giants,  I 
don't  think  I  can  be  anything  more  than  a 
large  person.  Maybe  a  very  large  person. 
But  I  thought  the  name  of  the  free  enter- 
prise game  was  to  allow  everyone  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  large  person,  a  very  large 
person,  or  a  giant.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  might  still  be  a  midget,  but 
for  the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rule. 

The  deal  with  CBS  for  All  in  the  Family 
was  made  just  before  the  rule  came  into 
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place.  Our  representatives  negotiated  long 
and  hard  for  the  right  to  retain  syndication. 
But  the  network  demanded  syndication  and 
they  got  it. 

It  wasn't  until  the  new  shows  came 
along— Sanford  and  Son,  Maude,  Good 
Times.  One  Day  at  a  Time,  and  others— that 
the  rule  was  operative  and  Embassy,  then 
Tandem,  finally  in  control  of  its  own  desti- 
ny, was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  very  large 
person  indeed. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  for 
every  writer,  director,  or  producer  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  grow  that  way.  Often  it 
is  necessary.  Because  a  large  person  can 
argue  more  effectively  with  a  giant  than  a 
small  person.  In  most  cases,  the  network 
does  not  pay  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of 
production.  Take  the  acclaimed  hit  series. 
Hill  Street  Blues.  Last  year  NBC  paid  a  li- 
censee fee  to  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Compa- 
ny $65,000  less  per  episode  than  it  cost. 
Total  deficits  now  exceed  $3,230,000.  But 
the  networks  earn  their  money  from  the 
sale  of  advertising  from  the  very  first  epi- 
sode. Let  me  show  you  how  you  get  to  be  a 
real  giant  in  television. 

NBC  sells  some  $1,500,000  In  advertising 
time  on  each  original  episode  of  Hill  Street 
Blues  ...  on  which  it  makes  a  profit  of  Ap- 
proximately $250,000!  On  every  re-run,  it 
nets  approximately  $550,000.  Producers  of 
course,  do  not  participate  in  the  advertising 
revenues.  So  before  the  networks  solicit 
help  from  Big  Brother  Fowler  at  the  FCC  to 
gain  a  piece  of  our  syndication  revenues— in 
effect  becoming  our  partners— why  not 
become  real  partners  and  let  us  share  In 
their  advertising  revenues?  We  have  sug- 
gested this  possibility  often,  to  no  avail. 
Let's  face  it,  giants  are  not  very  friendly, 
and  they  have  big  appetites.  But  I  don't 
want  to  be  fed  to  them,  especially  by  an 
agency  of  my  own  government  and  Chair- 
man Fowler. 

Les  Brown,  one  of  the  most  informed  writ- 
ers on  the  TV  scene,  speaks  of  Mr.  Fowler  as 
a  regulatory  nih  list,  an  ideologue  who  be- 
lieves free  markets  are  the  answer  to  every- 
thing. 'Broadcast  regulation  is  shrouded  in 
myths."  Fowler  once  declared  in  a  speech  to 
broadcasters,  "myths  about  service  to  the 
community.  .  .  ."  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  should  think  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community  as  a  myth,  but  it  is  no 
wonder  that  broadcasters  award  his  remarks 
with  standing  ovations  and  that  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Broadcasters— as  reported 
by  Brown— jokes  about  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion to  buy  "key  man"  Insurance  for  this  po- 
litical appointee.  ...  I  am  not  a  fan  of  Mark 
Fowler's. 

To  return  to  Saturday's  New  York  Times 
editorial  once  more— they  quote  the  net- 
works as  saying  that  the  rule— "has  reduced 
our  share  of  total  expenditures  for  program- 
ming, while  the  cost  of  programming  has  in- 
creased Dramatically."  Poor  babies!  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  research,  they  project  a  70 
percent  share  of  audience  in  1990,  with  no 
decline  in  real  audience— they  still  own  five 
each  of  the  strongest  TV  stations  In  the 
country— and  their  combined  profits  have 
soared  550  percent  in  the  last  decade.  Don't 
cry  for  them,  Argentina! 

The  Times  editorial  also  says  that  free 
market  economies  work  best  when  regula- 
tion is  used  sparingly.  I'd  like  to  question 
the  use  of  the  expression  "free  market  econ- 
omy." Television  is  a  most  unusual  Industry. 
It  Is  a  distorted  free  marketplace,  distorted 
by  an  FCC  Commission  In  1952,  that  allocat- 
ed the  broadcast  spectrum  among  local  TV 
stations,  so  that  only  three  national  televl- 
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slon  networks  could  develop— giving  CBS, 
NBC  and  ABC  a  virtual  joint  monopoly  over 
the  national  television  audience.  If  that 
kind  of  television  represents  a  free  market 
economy,  my  name  is  Abe  Rosenthal. 

There  is  one  more  statement  in  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  to  which  I  take  total 
exception.  "Looser  regulation  Is  unlikely  to 
have  much  effect  ...  on  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams." Really? 

Recently,  a  group  of  five  jurors  gathered 
for  the  BANFF  International  Television 
Festival  to  judge  100  hours  of  television. 
When  the  winners  were  selected,  the  panel 
analyzed  the  list  to  see  If  they  had  anything 
In  common.  They  did.  Virtually  all  had  been 
Independently  produced.  Even  the  ABC 
news  documentary  that  won,  '•Vietnam  Req- 
uiem", was  made  by  a  couple  of  independent 
journalists  in  San  Francisco,  rather  than  by 
ABC  News  itself. 

"Much  of  what  we  didn't  like,"  wrote  one 
of  the  panelists,  "gave  us  the  feeling  of 
being  machine-made.  The  winners  In  con- 
trast were  hand-crafted.  They  were  works, 
rather  than  programming,  and  they 
smacked  of  authorship." 

I  take  the  use  of  the  word  "authorship"  to 
mean  the  sound  of  a  unique,  or  original 
voice.  The  kind  of  Independent  voice  you 
hear  today  on  Cheers,  Hill  Street  Blues,  St. 
Elsewhere,  Family  Ties.  The  kind  you  won't 
hear  If  the  network  owns  all  programs  and 
we  In  essence  become  employees. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  for  a  unique  or 
original  voice  to  be  heard  in  that  vast,  ho- 
mogeneous chorus  that  Is  network  program- 
ming today.  Because  the  name  of  the  game 
for  each  network  when  they  are  deciding 
what  ideas  will  make  It  on  to  the  network  Is: 
"How  do  I  win  Tuesday  night  at  8  o'clock?  " 
Not.  for  example,  "How  do  I  program  with 
more  attention  to  women?  To  minorities? 
To  children?  and  to  the  elderly?  " 

I  submit  that  when  the  most  important 
criterion  for  selecting  a  show  is  how  It  may 
rate  against  the  competition,  the  decision 
will  often  be  made  at  the  expense  of  taste, 
innovation  and  a  sense  of  responsibllty  to 
the  public  Interest.  By  the  way.  how  well  Is 
the  public  interest  Ijeing  served  In  the  way 
the  war  of  the  ratings  is  covered?  In  what 
other  industry  is  the  competition  between 
three  entities  reported  on  so  exhaustively, 
so  clinically,  and  with  such  hysterical  appe- 
tite? Newspapers  didn't  always  list  the  top 
ten  television  shows  each  week.  The  press 
created  the  appetite  for  this  monumental 
bore  and  something  tells  me  that  the  public 
is  never  as  ravenous  for  the  numbers  as  the 
space  devoted  to  them  would  indicate.  But, 
the  artificial  insinuation  of  this  now  earth- 
shattering  trivia  has  fanned  the  flames  of 
competition  into  a  virtual  conflagration.  It 
often  results  in  lunacy.  Such  as  the  lunacy 
known  as  "sweeps  weeks." 

Four  times  a  year,  the  television  Industry 
pluges  Into  this  degrading,  competitive 
ritual.  During  these  high  holy  days  of  the 
TV  year,  professional  market  research  firms 
gather  demographic  data  on  who  is  watch- 
ing what  programs.  The  results  are  then 
used  by  the  networks  to  set  advertising 
rates  that  profoundly  affect  profitability. 
Now  the  rub  is  this:  During  sweeps  weeks, 
the  regular  weeltly  programming  is  moved 
aside— and  In  Its  place  are  presented  one- 
time-only specials  and  Movies  of  the  Week, 
with  usually  exploitive  and  sometimes  sala- 
cious titles  and  advertising. 

Throughout  sweeps  weeks,  nervous  pro- 
grammers await  the  new  Nielsen  and  Arbi- 
tron  ratings  the  way  the  faithful  watch  for 
puffs  of  smoke  over  the  Vatican.  When  this 
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masturabatory  exercise  Is  all  over,  the  net- 
worlcs  resume  their  normal  broadcast  sched- 
ule. They  refer  to  this  charade  as  "stunt- 
ing."  My  father  told  me  you  could  go  blind 
from  such  activity. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  this  kind  of 
short-term  lunacy— is  that  it  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  television  Industry.  It  is  part  of 
the  national  climate.  In  Congress,  federal 
agencies,  state  legislatures,  universities,  in 
business  generally,  and  In  other  spheres  of 
Influence,  we  seem  all  too  ready  to  sell  the 
future  short  for  a  fleeting  moment  of  suc- 
cess. We  witness  a  growing  misuse  of  human 
potential  in  a  climate  that  forgives  and  con- 
dones that  misuse  for  short-term  gain.  It 
may  be  the  greatest  societal  disease  of  our 
time. 

Professor  Abemathy.  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  has  suggested  that  It  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  our 
auto  Industry  to  maintain  its  world  domi- 
nance—and the  same  with  consumer  elec- 
tronics, steel,  and  now  machine  tools. 

I  think  that  it  has  gotten  to  us  on  a  family 
and  personal  level,  too.  When  we  speak  of 
what  was  called  the  "Me  Generation "  and 
the  "Culture  of  Narcissism"— when  we 
speak  of  the  breakdown  of  institutions— of 
impulsive  marriages  and  facile  divorces— of 
the  rate  of  crime  and  the  escalating  drug 
culture— of  young  people  graduating  from 
high  schools  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write— when  we  speak  of  a  hundred  social 
ills— I  wonder  If  we  aren't  talking  about  a 
trickle-down  value  system  that  has  begun  to 
consume  us  all  with  this  need  for  quick  re- 
wards and  Instant  gratification. 

The  choice  of  which  show  a  network  will 
put  on  the  air  is  made,  as  I  indicated,  in  the 
context  of  this  same  need.  That  is  the  com- 
mercial Imperative.  It  appears  that  a  new 
show,  "We  Got  It  Made,"  may  be  a  hit.  It 
features  a  nubile  young  blonde  with  two 
breasts— count  them,  two— who  works  as  a 
maid  for  a  couple  of  young  men.  I  mention 
the  breast  count  because  if  the  show  Is 
Indeed  a  hit,  you  mpy  see  another  young 
maid  with  three  breasts  on  another  net- 
work. That  may  not  be  as  funny  as  it 
sounds. 

I  asked  a  young  TV  writer  to  comment  on 
all  of  this.  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

•'I'm  just  a  writer,  so  all  I  can  do  is  write 
the  script  and  hope  for  the  best.  But  in  my 
heart  I  know  that  unless  I'm  working  with  a 
more  powerful  writer/producer  like  Jim 
Brooks  or  Steve  Bocho  or  you— I  haven't  got 
a  chance.  I  don't  think  the  networks  under- 
stand real  people.  Most  of  execs  are  only  32 
or  33,  like  me— and  we  all  grew  up  watching 
a  lot  of  television— I  mean,  really  a  lot  of  te- 
levlson.  Then  we  all  went  to  college  and 
studied  communications.  I  dont  know  how  I 
escaped  this,  Norman— maybe  it's  because  I 
always  knew  I  wanted  to  write— but  I  swear, 
most  of  those  guys  at  the  networks  are  all 
confused  about  what  real  human  behavior 
is.  They  ask  us  to  write  stupid  things  for 
people  because  the  only  thing  they  know 
about  how  people  talk  Is  that  they've  seen 
all  their  lives  on  televison. 

"Sometimes  I  think  TV  is  not  so  much  a 
reflection  of  society  as  a  reflection  of  other 
TV  shows.  And  they  don't  know  that.  Good 
luck  with  your  speech. " 

I  repeat,  there  are  no  villains  in  the  net- 
work executive  suite.  For  a  moment,  put 
yourself  In  the  place  of  one  such  exec.  He 
wakes  up  one  morning  with  his  newspaper 
at  the  breakfast  table  and  he  sees  that  his 
team  has  only  placed  two  shows  In  the  Top 
Ten.  He  may  have  anticipated  it,  but  he 
doesn't  like  to  see  It.  His  breakfast  doesn't 
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city  upon  a  hill.  The  eyes  of  all  people  are     rid  of  the  symptoms  without  doing  anything    ly  unique  In  a  world  of  Impei  feet  nations 
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CHEMICAL  WASTE  DUMP  MOVED 
FROM  \MJi<E:ONVILLE 

HON  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT,\TIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Wilsonville.  111.,  were  recently 
recognized  for  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. The  people  who  live  in  this  Ma- 
coupin County  community  fought  a 
battle  for  many  years  to  rid  their  area 
of  a  hazardous  chemical  waste  dump 
which  posed  health  problems  to  every- 
one in  the  area. 

The  townspeople  raised  the  money 
that  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  this  dump.  Their 
battle  in  the  courts  was  rewarded 
when  the  Illinois  S'apreme  Court  ruled 
in  their  behalf.  Removal  of  the  wastes 
and  the  closing  of  the  site  began  in 
October  1982. 

In  Illinois,  the  name  'Wilsonville" 
came  to  have  the  same  connotation  as 
Love  Canal  and  Times  Beach  have  for 
the  Nation.  People  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois  learned  of  the  tenaci- 
ty of  the  towTispeople  of  Wilsonville. 
They  first  expressed  their  concerns 
about  the  effects  of  the  chemical 
wastes  in  across- the-fence  discussions 
auid  impromptu  meetings  at  the  local 
cafe.  There  followed  town  meetings, 
meetings  with  State  officials,  inter- 
views, and  stories  in  the  local  media, 
and  finally  the  State  media. 

This  was  not  a  campaign  conducted 
solely  by  elected  officials  of  Wilson- 
ville, although  they  played  a  valuable 
role.  It  was  rather  a  community  effort 
that  eventually  involved  everyone  who 
lived  in  Wilsonville.  Their  wo-k  was 
not  motivated  by  a  desire  for  publicity, 
but  was  an  effort  of  love  and  concern 
for  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Wilsonvilles  effort  was  recognized 
recently  when  they  were  awarded  the 
Governor's  silver  trophy,  given  to  the 
best  overall  community  project  in  the 
State.  This  award  was  given  by  Gov. 
James  Thompson  during  Illinois 
hometown  awards  ceremony  on  May 
19  at  the  Capitol  Convention  Center  in 
Springfield. 

What  the  people  of  Wilsonville 
achieved  is  a  principle;  the  principle 
that  the  people  of  a  community  have  a 
right  to  know  what  is  being  dumped  in 
their  area;  that  they  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  waste  stor- 
age to  make  certain  it  is  not  a  detri- 
ment to  their  health  and  the  health  of 
their  children.  If  we  follow  this  princi- 
ple across  the  Nation,  we  will  insure 
the  safest  and  healthiest  means  of  dis- 
posing of  our  industrial  waste  prod- 
ucts.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  RIVERSIDE, 
CALIF.,  ON  ITS  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  the 
city  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  incorpora- 
tion. This  city  is  already  well  known  as 
the   place   where   the   seedless   navel 
orange  got  its  start— a  fruit  that  owes 
its  sweetness  to  Riverside's  rare  combi- 
nation of  rich  soil  and  dry  desert  air. 
But  the  city  deserves  to  be  known  for 
more.  Founded  upon  the  social  vision 
of  a  former  Abolitionist,  Riverside  has 
long  offered  the  Nation  examples  of 
social  justice,  careful  planning,  native 
industry,     preservation     of     natural 
beauty,  commitment  to  education,  and 
adaptation  to  changing  fortimes.  Lo- 
cated a  little  over  50  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  in  a  fold  between  the  San  Ber- 
nardino  and   Santa   Ana   Mountains, 
Riverside  belongs  to  the  first  wave  of 
California  expansion,  the  period  after 
the    end    of    Mexican    rule    and    the 
coming  of  statehood  in  1850.  Distinct 
cities  like  San  Bernardino,  begun  as  a 
Mormon  colony,  and  Anaheim,  started 
by    a    cluster    of    German    emigres, 
sprang  up  during  this  period.  Theso 
were  the  first  California  cities  not  to 
grow   up   around   a  Spanish   mission. 
Riverside  followed  ir.  1870  founded  b;. 
the  opponent  of  slavery  and  one-time 
political   ally   of  Lincoln— an  upstate 
New    Yorker    named    John    W-sley 
North. 

North  was  one  of  the  unique  oreed 
of  visionary  and  religious-spirited 
American  sages  who  made  the  19th 
century  an  era  of  world  improving 
social  plans.  He  followed  in  the  great 
tradition  of  his  18th  century  revolu- 
tionary forefathers  who  declared  their 
independence  from  the  English  mon- 
archy and  created  a  new  constitutional 
democracy,  and  their  17th  century  an- 
cestors who,  seeking  religious  freedom, 
founded  the  earliest  colonies  in  the 
New  World.  Named  after  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  the  great  English 
preacher  John  Wesley— who,  135  years 
earlier,  had  come  to  Georgia  to  con- 
vert the  Indians— John  Wesley  North 
would  have  been  at  one  with  the  words 
of  the  earliest  great  American  preach- 
er, John  Winthrop.  Winthrop,  in  his 
famous  sermon  to  the  Pilgrims,  as 
they  entered  Boston  Harbor,  admon- 
ished them  as  follows: 

Now  the  only  way  to  provide  for  our  pos- 
terity, is  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Micah,  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  For  this  end,  we  must  be  knit 
together,  in  this  work,  as  one  man.  We  must 
be  willing  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  super- 
fluities, for  the  supply  of  other's  necessities. 
For  we  must  consider  that  we  shall  be  as  a 
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city  upon  a  hill.  The  eyes  of  all  people  are 
upon  us. 

This  Is  Riverside's  heritage. 

Modem  day  Riverside  is  home  to 
175,000  inhabitants  spread  across  72 
square  miles.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Riv- 
erside campus  of  the  University  of 
Cahfomia.  This  campus  was  in  turn 
founded  on  the  academic  and  research 
base  of  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station,  begun  more  than  75 
years  ago  to  support  the  fledgling 
citrus  industry  in  southern  California. 
Riverside  is  still  the  blossom-scented 
center  of  the  orange-growing  industry. 
While  it  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
past  100  years,  it  is  nevertheless  a  city 
its  foimder  would  recognize. 

As  John  North  wrote  upon  first 
glimpsing  where  Riverside  would  take 
root  and  grow: 

I  am  at  last  located  on  the  site  of  our 
future  city,  on  a  beautiful  dry  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  varied,  picturesque  and  sub- 
lime movmtain  scenery,  and  only  wanting 
the  waters  of  the  Santa  Ana  River  that 
flows  near  us  to  be  conducted  onto  this 
plain  to  make  it  a  scene  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

The  water  was  conducted  onto  the 
plain,  and  ever  since.  Riverside  has 
been  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  Now, 
100  years  after  its  incorporation,  it  de- 
serves to  be  honored  not  only  by  its 
citizens,  but  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Riverside  can  truly  claim  an  authen- 
tic lineage  from  the  spirit  of  our  Pil- 
grim forefathers  to  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  its  leaders  today.» 


PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT'  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

m  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  my  con- 
stituents Jean  and  Bill  Moulder, 
Kuttawa,  Ky.,  about  the  underlying 
problems  of  education.  The  quality  of 
American  education  has  been  receiving 
considerable  attention  recently,  par- 
ticularly with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations as  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  Jean  and  Bill  Moulder  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  need  more  pa- 
rental involvement  with  children  and 
their  education.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  their  Sep- 
tember letter  which  follows: 

Kuttawa,  Ky., 
September  2,  1983. 
Congressman  Carkoll  Hubbard, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20515 

Dear  Sir:  Merit  pay,  great  increases  in 
salary,  master  teachers  plans,  and  all  othei 
supposedly  good  ideas  people  are  thinking 
up  for  teachers  and  education  are  only 
addUng  to  the  symptoms  of  education. 

This  quote  says  it  well:  "All  of  us  fre- 
quently make  the  mistake  of  trying  lo  get 
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rid  of  the  symptoms  without  doing  anything 
about  the  underlying  problem." 

The  underlying  problems  of  education  are 
that  we  lack  support  from  lots  of  parents; 
we  lack  their  respect;  and  their  use  of  disci 
pline  at  home.  Therefore,  when  we  attempt 
to  discipline  their  children,  mom  and  dad  do 
not  support  us  regardless  of  how  fair  we  are. 

Give  us  parental  respect  and  discipline  at 
home,  and  teachers  can  manage  the  rest  of 
the  problems.  We  would  be  more  specific  if 
we  thought  present  trends,  practices,  social 
and  economic  thrusts  were  receptive. 
Sincerely, 

Jean  and  Bill  Moxtlder.* 


MORAL  AND  STRATEGIC  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spe.ik- 
er,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Defense  &  Diplomacy  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Dine,  an  expert  on  U.S. 
foreign  and  defense  policy  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Dine, 
appointed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  be  a  public  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Security  and 
Economic  Assistance,  eloquently  out- 
lines the  moral  and  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Israel  to  the  United  States. 

The  text  follows: 

Speaking  Out 
(By  Thomas  A.  Dine) 

The  United  States  has  both  a  moral  and  a 
strategic  interest  in  Israel.  Israel  is  the  only 
country  of  the  Middle  East  with  meaningful 
free  elections,  a  robust  free  press,  checks 
and  balances  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses 
of  authority,  extensive  protections  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  minorities,  basic 
equality  for  women  and  other  safeguards 
and  rights  that  are  typical  of  a  free  society. 
It  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  region,  which  include 
feudal  monarchies  like  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
all  power  is  permanently  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  princes  and  the 
ordinary  people  are  under  constant  .surveil- 
lance by  the  religious  police  and  internal  se- 
curity forces,  and  dictatorships  like  Syria, 
where  the  government  recently  slaughtered 
10,000  of  its  own  citizens. 

We  now  see  in  the  United  States  an  ener- 
getic campaign  by  enemies  of  the  U.S.-Israel 
relationship  to  undermine  the  moral  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Their  method  is  to 
fccus  attention  exclusively  and  relentlessly 
on  any  aspect  of  Israel  that  puts  the  Jewish 
state  in  a  negative  light,  and  thus  erode  the 
relationship.  Israel,  although  a  democracy, 
has,  like  the  United  States  itself,  some  un- 
solved social  problems.  But  it  is.  in  any 
honest  accounting,  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  of  the  democratic  experience  in  the 
modem  world.  None  of  the  Arab  countries, 
whose  interests  the  anti-Israel  propagan- 
dists seek  to  promote,  has  anything  ap- 
proaching the  standard  of  democratic  rights 
and  civil  liberties  Israel  has  maintainec.  Aid 
to  Israel  is  based  on  a  conmion  Judeo-Chiis 
tian  and  democratic  heritage  that  is  virtual- 
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ly  unique  in  a  world  of  imperfect  nations 
and  imperfect  alliances.  In  a  wide  ptrspec- 
tive,  Israel  compares  quite  favor^jbly  to  the 
other  recipients  of  United  States  aui  in  the 
lAiddle  East,  northeast  Asia,  southeast  Asia, 
South  Asia.  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Alongside  the  moral  tie  betweeu  the  two 
nations,  the  United  States'  interest  in  Israel 
has  a  strategic  dimension.  Israel  is  our  only 
permanent  ally  in  the  Middle  East  and  one 
of  only  two  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
While  we  enjoy,  for  the  moment,  good  rela- 
tions with  a  number  of  other  countries  in 
the  region,  these  are  based  on  alliances  with 
unelected  ruling  elites  in  societies  where  the 
ordinary  person  has  no  special  love  for  the 
United  States  cr  for  the  western  world.  As 
we  learned  in  Iran,  such  alliances  with  auto- 
cratic and  unstable  elites  can  be  ended  by 
the  next  coup  or  revolution,  or  we  can  be 
thrown  out  by  rulers  attempting  to  hold  on 
to  power  by  appeasing  radical  opinion.  In 
Israel,  by  contrast,  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
the  leaders  of  all  major  parties  conceive 
theu  own  interests  as  part  of  the  Free 
World.  The  alliance  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Israe!  is.  therefore,  above  all,  a 
bond  betwet*n  th«  :ieoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, ind  it  wiU  endure  long  after  these 
other  fneads."  "iho  are  really  temporary 
allies  of  convenience,  are  now  gone. 

The  st  "dtegic  va'uc  of  this  alliance  to  the 
United  States  derives  from  Israel's  geo- 
graphic position  in  a  Ait.il  area  of  the  Medi- 
terranean anf?  the  Middle  East  midway  be- 
tween Europe  tind  th'^  Persian  Gulf,  and 
from  Israel's  own  strength  and  effectiveness 
as  the  Aic-.t  t)owerfi'l  state  in  the  region. 
President  Keagan  h?s  emphasized  that  the 
"paramount  AineiiT-n  Interest  in  the 
Middle  East  is  to  prevent  the  region  from 
falling  under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  In  this  regard,  Israel's  strength  has 
played  a  critical  role  in  four  cases: 

Egypt— Israel's  willingness  to  relinquish 
the  Sinai,  at  great  economic  cost  and  strate- 
gic risk,  has  helped  to  wean  Egypt  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  cement  closer  U.S.  ties 
with  Cairo. 

Lebanon— Israel  stopped  the  drift  of  Leba- 
non into  the  Soviet  orbit  by  driving  the  Syr- 
ians and  the  FLO  out  of  Beirut,  thus  ailow- 
ine  a  pro-western  govcmmeiit  to  come  to 
power  and  creating  a  new  opportunity  for 
creative  American  diplomacy. 

Jordan— Israel  has  twice  helped  the 
United  States  to  prevent  Syria  from  invad- 
ing Jordan,  thus  enabling  a  pro-western  gov- 
ernment to  remain  in  power  in  Amman. 

Terrorism— Israel  has  dealt  a  vital  blow  to 
International  terrorism,  eliminating  Its 
global  headquarters  in  Lebanon  and  captur- 
ing thousands  of  terrorists  based  there  oper- 
atmg  against  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

As  a  result  ol  these  Israeli  actions,  the 
t  astern  Mediterranean  region,  which  once 
looked  like  fertile  ground  for  Soviet  adven- 
turism, is  now  evolving  toward  stable  rela- 
tions with  the  western  world.  Thanks  large- 
ly to  the  actions  of  Israel,  the  Medlterrane 
ari  basin  is  now  virtually  a  U.S.  lake,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Syria  anJ  Libya  This 
basic  point  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Moscow,  which  understands  better  than 
some  in  the  West  the  profound  strategic 
value  of  Israel  to  the  Urited  States. 

Beyond  these  cases.  Israel  !«'  an  important 
strategic  asset  for  the  United  States,  aiovld- 
ing  .significant  as.slstance  to  our  defense  and 
intelligence  establishments.  Currently, 
Israel  helps  the  United  States  In  the  foUow- 
ing  ways: 
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Israel  p  rovldes  the  United  States  with  In- 


,^u.s^.. on    Soviet    equipment    and    on 

Soviet-allied  forces  In  the  Middle  East  and  is 
prepared  to  provide  more. 

Israel  Has  demonstrated  the  vulnerability 
of  Soviet  SAM'S  and  Interceptors  In  Leba- 
non, whith  may  force  the  USSR  to  divert 
large  suns  in  Europe  from  force  expansion 
to  force  renovation  and  replacement  and 
has  also  liscredlted  the  weapons  on  which 
much  Soi  let  Influence  depends. 

Israeli  i  or  and  naval  forces  are  sufficiently 
strong  tc  chaUenge  Soviet  naval  forces  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  are  thus  a 
significant  factor  in  assessing  the  East-West 
naval  bal  ince  of  power  in  that  region. 

Israel  lias  provided  considerable  combat 
daU  on  (he  performance  of  American  mili- 
tary equi  pment.  aUowing  the  United  SUtes 
to  correc:  problems  and  to  Incorporate  im- 
provemei  its  without  risk  to  American  lives. 

Israel  lias  developed  equipment  and  tac- 
tics that  have  subsequently  been  adopted 
for  use  b; '  the  United  States  military. 

Israel  iias  directly  aided  in  the  improve- 
ment of  American  weapons  by  developing 
improver  lents  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  by  funding  such  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States. 

But  thi  United  States  has  not  yet  exploit- 
ed the  full  strategic  advantage  of  coopera- 
tion witli  Israel.  If  the  United  States  adopt- 
ed a  sysiematic  program  of  strategic  coop- 
eration, is  proposed  but  suspended  a  year 
ago.  the  areas  of  potential  gain  could  in- 
clude the  following: 

Israel  1  lospitals  could  save  American  lives 
by  carini  for  the  large  number  of  American 
wounded  likely  to  result  from  a  Persian 
Gulf  wai .  Indeed,  no  other  solution  is  pres- 
ently visi  ble. 

Israel  has  offered  to  protect  American 
lines  of  <  ommunication  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terraneai  in  a  crisis,  thus  freeing  U.S.  air- 
craft for  use  elsewhere. 

Israel  has  offered  to  make  available  air 
fields  and  ports  to  support  US  military  de- 
ploymen:s  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  E  ast. 

Israel  :ould  be  used  as  a  storage  site  for 
prepositioning  of  fuel,  ammunition  and 
equipme  it  for  use  by  U.S.  forces  sent  to  the 
Middle  I  ast. 

Relati'  ely  modest  assistance  from  the 
United  !;tates  and  an  agreement  on  strate- 
gic cooperation  could  expand  significantly 
the  valu  s  of  Israel  as  a  naval  ally. 

But  vith  or  without  these  additional 
steps,  ci  (operation  with  Israel  greatly  en- 
hances i  jnericas  strategic  position  not  only 
in  the  Iliddle  East  and  the  Mediterranean 
but  inde  ?d  throughout  the  world. 

Overa!  1,  then,  the  United  States  has  both 
moral  a  id  strategic  interests  in  Israel,  and 
the  program  of  assistance  for  FY  1984 
serves  b  )th.  It  is  a  reflection  of  our  concern 
for  the  security  of  Israel,  in  that  it  helps 
Israel  t)  offset  the  massive  quantities  of 
arms  tl  at  are  flowing  from  most  of  the 
world's  najor  production  lines  to  countries 
hostile  o  Israel.  Aid  Is  also  a  reflection  of 
our  strategic  interests,  in  that  it  helps  our 
one  permanent  ally  in  the  region  to  main- 
tain its  strength  as  an  asset  in  the  broader 
strategic :  arena. 

Aid  t<  Israel  has  declined  considerably  in 
real  terms  and  in  proportion  to  U.S.  aid 
commit  nents  worldwide  over  the  past  few 
years.  £  till,  it  remains  a  substantial  figure. 
A  contii  luing  concern  of  Congress  is  how  to 
determl  ne  what  level  of  aid  that  is  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  terms  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  support  the  security  of  Israel. 
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The  central  purpose  of  aid  to  Israel  is  to 
ensure  the  security  and  survival  of  a  vital 
ally  whose  strength  Is  an  asset  in  the  wider 
international  security  system.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  assistance  to  Israel  is  essentially 
simUar  to  the  reason  we  keep  troops  in 
Europe  and  Korea  and  a  naval  presence  In 
the  western  Pacific:  to  enhance  internation- 
al security  by  deterring  aggression  and  en- 
suring the  defense  of  important  friends  and 
allies.  To  determine  whether  our  assistance 
to  Israel  is  proportionate  to  U.S.  interests, 
the  appropriate  measure  is  therefore  an  as- 
sessment of  the  costs  and  benefits  compared 
with  other  major  expenditures  on  interna- 
tional security. 

Fiscal  year  1984  aid  to  Israel  will  be  less 
than  1  percent  the  size  of  the  U.S.  defense 
budget,  under  one-thirtieth  of  our  expendi- 
tures on  NATO  and  European  security  and 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  support  to  the 
security  of  Korea.  Moreover,  unlike  many 
allies,  Israel  seeks  no  commitment  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  on  its  behalf.  In  light  of  the 
important  role  Israel  plays  in  regional  and 
international  security,  which  we  have  out- 
lined, aid  to  Israel  is  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective security  expenditures  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cost  of  our  aid  to  Israel  is  offset  by  direct 
economic  benefits  to  the  United  States. 
Israel  is  a  substantial  net  importer  from  the 
United  SUtes.  spending  on  civilian  imports 
alone  about  twice  what  it  receives  in  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Every  dollar  of  aid  is 
spent  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  major  portion  of  the  total  con- 
sists of  loans— on  which  Israel  has  an  excel- 
lent record  of  repayment.  According  to 
Peter  McPherson,  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Etevelopment. 
every  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  translates 
into  60.000  to  70.000  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

But  the  benefit  to  the  United  SUtes  goes 
beyond  the  aid  process  itself.  For  example, 
when  Israel  defeated  the  Syrian's  Soviet- 
supplied  SAM  and  air  defense  systems  in 
Lebanon,  it  implicitly  dealt  an  important 
blow  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  military  buUdup  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  spends  more  on  its  SAM  system  in 
Europe  than  it  does  on  its  entire  land-based 
nuclear  weaF)ons  complex.  If  we  add  to  the 
surface-based  air  defenses  its  expenditures 
on  the  MiG-21  and  MiG-23  interceptors, 
which  Israel  also  defeated,  it  spends  more 
on  combined  air  defense  than  it  does  on  its 
entire  navy.  Over  time,  the  effect  of  Israel's 
actions  will  be  to  force  the  Soviets  to  spend 
considerable  sums  on  altering  and  replacing 
important  parts  of  this  huge  system.  This 
means  a  significant  diversion  of  Soviet  de- 
fense expenditures  from  force  expansion  to 
force  replacement  and  from  expenditure  on 
offensive  systems  to  spending  on  a  defensive 
one.  While  the  results  for  the  United  SUtes 
will  not  be  visible  immediately,  the  implicit 
effect  is  to  reduce  by  billions  of  dollars  the 
Soviet  defense  buildup  that  the  United 
SUtes  must  match. 
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NET  AID  TO  ISRAEL  ANNUAL  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  LESS 

DEBT  SERVICE  ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION 

[In  millioRS  of  (Mtan] 


Fiscal  yui 


Total 

kuns       Debt 

ant      snvKX 

grmts 


Net  aid 

minus      Infb- 
(detit       tnn 


seiv- 
«e) 


index 


Net  aid 
adjusted 

to 
inflation 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Including  Camp  David 
1980 

Induding  Camp  David 
1981 

IndudrngCanvDnid.. 

1982 

1983 

1984 — 


•2,214         376  1.838         100  1.8380 

1742         440  1,302         107  1,2140 

1791        5«1  1.230        115  1,067  6 

1790        680  1,110        133  8346 

2  790  2,110 1,5680 

1786        590  1,196        149  "802.2 

2  786 2.196 ■  1,473.0 

1985        680  1.305        167  7814 

3  185 2,505 1,500  0 

2.185    810  1.375    182  7555 

2.485    910  1.575    195  8081 

>  2.485   1.150  1,335    202  6610 


'  tidixte  transitional  quartef  tw  connafatnlity 
<  Fiscal  yeai  1984  adtrunistiatm  request 


Similarly,  Israel's  combat  experience  will, 
over  time,  affect  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S. 
defense  expenditures,  although,  here  again, 
the  full  effects  will  take  some  time  to 
unfold  and  will  not  always  be  visible  to 
casual  observers.  In  the  current  period  of  re- 
building the  U.S.  armed  forces  to  meet  the 
growing  Soviet  challenge,  each  of  the  new 
systems  we  acquire  Involves  hundreds  of 
millions  or  billions  of  dollars  in  research,  de- 
velopment, procurement,  operations  and 
maintenance  costs.  If  Israel's  combat  experi- 
ence in  Lebanon  alters  only  5  percent  of  this 
activity  and  its  experience  in  1973  altered  a 
good  deal  more— these  savings  alone,  in  the 
form  of  diverting  expenditures  from  less  ef- 
fective solutions  to  combat-proven  alterna- 
tives—will have  an  economic  benefit  to  the 
United  States  comparable  to  the  toUl  cost 
of  foreign  aid. 

These  are  but  two  examples.  If  we  could 
give  a  dC'l.ar  value  to  the  other  areas  in 
which  l5/ael  is  a  stt-ategic  asset  to  the 
United  SUtes,  such  as  the  value  of  its  air 
and  naval  contributions  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an tal?.nce  and  its  role  In  securing  pro-west- 
em  governments  In  Egypt.  Lebanon  and 
Jordan.  It  would  be  clear  that  the  total  gain 
for  the  United  SUtes  greatly  exceeds  the 
cost  of  aid. 

The  current  level  of  assistance  to  Israel  is 
thus  easily  justifiable  In  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
next  question  is  how  it  compares  to  Israel's 
legitimate  requirements  in  terms  of  the 
goals  of  the  aid  program. 

The  primary  reason  Israel  needs  assist- 
ance from  the  United  SUtes  is  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  maintaining  a  military  balance. 
Israel  is  a  smaU  state  of  4  miUion  people, 
with  a  GNP  of  $28  bUlion.  which  must 
somehow  defend  itself  against  the  relentless 
hostility  of  states  with  30  times  the  popula- 
tion and  10  times  the  GNP.  Saudi  Arabia's 
defense  budget  alone  exceeds  Israel's  total 
GNP.  The  combined  defense  budgets  of  just 
five  Arab  states  (Syria.  Iraq.  Jordan.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Libya)  are  five  times  that  of 
Israel. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  proud  and  deter- 
mined to  be  responsible  for  their  own  de- 
fense. Unlike  many  other  countries,  they  do 
not  Intend  today  or  ever  to  ask  American 
soldiers  to  provide  their  protection  for 
them.  They  also  contribute  the  economic 
cost  of  their  own  defense  to  the  limit  of 
their  capabilities,  spending  a  much  greater 
portion  of  their  resources  on  security  than 
the  United  SUtes.  Europe  or  Japan.  But 
Israel  is  not  capable  of  matching  the  unlim- 
ited  expenditures   of   the   Arabs   and   the 
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Soviet  Union.  United  SUtes  aid  is  essential 
to  maintaining  a  sUble  military  balance. 

Israelis  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  sub- 
stantial support  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
provided  over  the  past  decade  and  are  well 
aware  that  the  United  States  above  all 
countries  has  stood  by  them  during  this  dif- 
ficult period.  We  Americans,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian,  who  care  about  Israel  share 
this  feeling  and  a  great  pride  that  our 
nation  has  honored  its  tradition  of  standing 
by  a  vital  ally.  However,  we  are  also  con- 
cerned by  the  unhappy  reality  that  net  aid 
to  Israel  is  declining  rapidly  due  to  inflation 
and  the  growing  burden  of  service  on  past 
loans,  while  the  accumulation  of  arms  by 
hostile  countries  continues  to  accelerate  and 
Israel's  vital  needs  therefore  grow.  This  is 
leading  to  a  widening  gap  between  Israel's 
legitimate  requirements  and  the  aid  that  is 
available  from  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  fact  that  net  aid  to  Israel  has  de- 
clined significantly  in  real  terms  is  not 
widely  understood.  In  1976.  the  congress  ap- 
propriated $2,214  billion  and  Israeli  debt 
service  on  past  loans  totaled  $376  million, 
leaving  a  net  aid  balance  of  $1,838  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  administration  has 
proposed  $2,485  billion,  but  debt  service  to 
the  U.S.  government  will  be  $1.15  billion, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,335  billion  in  net  aid. 
Taking  inflation  into  account,  the  aid  pack- 
age is  equvalent  to  $661  million  1976  dollars, 
a  decline  of  65  percent.  Net  United  States 
aid  to  Israel  had  declined  over  the  past  nine 
years  and  Is  now  approximately  one-third 
the  former  level  in  real  terms. 

At  the  same  time,  Israel's  need  for  assist- 
ance has  continued  to  grow.  It  derives,  pri- 
marily, from  the  necessity  to  maintain  a 
military  balance  against  an  Arab  coalition 
that  is  receiving  ever-larger  numbers  of 
more  sophisticated  arms.  Because  of  its 
direct  relevance  to  the  question  of  Israel's 
need  for  aid,  I  would  like  to  examine  Israel's 
military  balance. 

Some  people  have  concluded  from  Israel's 
successes  against  the  Syrians  in  Lebanon 
last  summer  that  Israel  need  no  longer  fear 
an  Arab  attack,  and  that  Israel  now  has  all 
the  arms  it  needs  for  self-defense.  This  per- 
ception, although  widespread,  is  erroneous 
and  misleading,  because  the  balance  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  in  Lebanon  is  but  a 
small  piece  of  the  picture,  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

(1)  In  1982,  Israel  had  to  fight  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  forces  of  one  Arab  country.  In 
the  future,  Israel  must  be  able  to  defend 
itself  against  a  much  wider  threat,  like  that 
of  1973  when  11  Arab  countries  contributed 
forces. 

(2)  Syria  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  Arab 
countries  that  gets  most  of  its  weapons  from 
the  USSR.  Many  Soviet  systems  are  less  ca- 
pable and  more  vulnerable  to  Israeli  coun- 
termeasures  than  the  western-supplied  sys- 
tems that  are  now  entering  the  arsenals  of 
other  Arab  countries,  such  as  the  Saudi  F- 
15's  that  can  outperform  the  Syrian  MiG- 
21  s. 
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(3)  Syria  itself  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
major  modernization  and  rearmament,  re- 
portedly Including  a  satellite  data  link  con- 
necting Syrian  air  defense  to  a  control 
system  in  Moscow.  The  Soviets  are  introduc- 
ing new  countermeasures  at  a  feverish  pace 
to  ensure  that  Syria  will  fare  better  in 
future  roimds  of  fighting. 

(4)  Israel  must  take  account  even  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  as  a  potential  threat. 
Russia  now  has  seven  airborne  divisions 
whose  troops  and  equipment  could  be  intro- 
duced rapidly  into  a  Middle  Eastern  con- 
flict. It  also  has  several  thousand  miliUry 
personnel  already  on  the  ground  in  Syria. 

Above  all.  Israel  is  forced  to  plan,  not  only 
for  the  situation  that  exists  at  a  given 
moment,  but  for  the  more  demanding  situa- 
tions that  could  come  about  over  a  10-year 
time  horizon.  If  the  Arab  League  is  divided 
today,  this  can  change  rapidly,  as  it  does 
from  time  to  time,  and  Israel  may  face  a 
much  larger  coalition  than  is  apparent  at 
the  present  time.  Taken  together,  the  Arabs 
pose  a  formidable  threat,  possessing  collec- 
tively almost  as  many  combat  aircraft  and 
tanks  as  NATO  (e.g.,  1,912  jets  compared  to 
NATO's  1.986  in  central  and  northern 
Europe).  The  long  lead  time  on  aircraft  and 
tank  procurement  makes  it  necessary  for 
Israel  to  plan  against  this  larger  threat 
today. 

In  the  wider  strategic  perspective,  Israel 
operates  on  a  narrow  margin  of  safely,  with 
the  cerUin  knowledge  that  the  first  war  it 
truly  lost  would  be  the  last.  Arab  military 
forces  have  a  substantial  quantitative  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  Israel,  averaging  a 
ratio  of  about  3  to  1.  For  example,  L'jrael 
has  about  634  aircraft  against  the  Arabs' 
1.912  (2.341  counting  Egypt),  and  3.600 
tanks  compared  to  the  Arabs'  7,550  (9,650  if 
Egypt  is  included),  counting  only  those 
Arab  countries  able  to  send  forces.  This  is  a 
quantitative  disparity  considerably  larger 
than  that  faced  by  NATO  in  Europe  or  by 
South  Korea,  and  it  forces  Israel  to  Uke  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  compensate. 

Until  recently,  this  quantiutive  imbalance 
was  offset  by  important  qualitative  advan- 
tages in  Israel's  favor,  but  these  too  are 
eroding.  Israel  can  no  longer  count  on 
having  better  weapons  than  those  available 
to  the  Arabs.  For  example,  Israel  now  has  a 
total  of  about  125  advanced-design  combat 
aircraft  (P-15's  and  F-16's),  in  service  or  on 
order.  By  comparison,  Arab  countries  now 
have  in  service  or  on  order  more  than  160 
western  sUte-of-the-art  jets,  not  to  mention 
the  latest  Soviet  models.  If  in  the  future  the 
United  States  sells  to  the  Arabs  another  200 
advanced  fighters,  and  the  French  only  add 
40,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Arabs  will 
have  400  to  Israel's  current  125. 

Allowing  the  qualitative  balance  of  air- 
power  to  tip  in  the  Arab  favor  is  definitely 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Arabs  are  able  to  compound  their  ad- 
vantage in  quantity  with  an  advantage  in 
quality,  the  temptation  to  resort  to  force 
wlU  grow  dramatically. 
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Equally  important,  there  arc  grjw.ng  indi- 
cations that  the  Arabs  are  acQuirinp  iophis- 
tocated  electronic  warfare  equipmt  ii  from 
Soviet  and  western  sources,  as  we  are  now 
seeing  in  Syria.  Much  of  the  equipment  is 
state-oi-thc-art,  some  developed  by  v,estem 
companies  with  access  to  highly  secret  da^a 
about  the  very  weapons  that  are  used  by 
Israel. 

There  are  other  disturbing  trends.  The 
growing  range  and  payloads  of  Arab  ground- 
attack  aircraft  may  soon  meaii  that  the 
Arabs  will  have  a  deep  strike  capability 
against  Israel,  raising  the  specter  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  in  the  air.  The  sheer  nuniber 
and  diversity  of  revolutionary  new  systeirs 
being  introduced  into  Arab  arsenals  at  the 
same  time  raises  the  possibility  of  technical 
breakthroughs  that  *-iU  give  an  unforeseen 
advantage  to  the  Arabs  (as  new  missiles  and 
radars  did  in  1973).  The  shift  that  is  taking 
place  in  several  Arab  states,  from  Soviet  to 
western  sources  of  arms,  worsens  Israel's 
problems  because  most  of  its  countermeas- 
ures are  designed  against  communist  rather 
than  western  systems.  The  very  plurality  of 
the  arms  that  Israel  now  faces,  in  both 
numbers  and  types,  raises  the  danger  of  a 
saturation  effect  a  point  l)eyond  which 
Israel  cannot  cujt.  I'inally,  the  growing  in- 
terventionary  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
raises  an  unprect  dented  dtmger  of  escala- 
tion to  superpower  involvement,. 

These  new  problems  come  on  top  of  some 
asymmetries  that  have  long  characterized 
the  conflict.  The  Arabs  are  able  to  mainUin 
standing  armies  while  I.<:raiel  relies  on  re- 
serves, creating  favorable  conditions  for  an 
Arab  surprise  attack.  In  tne  diplomatic  con- 
text of  Middle  Eastern  wars.  Israel  is  ex- 
pected to  allow  the  ..rabs  to  fire  the  first 
shot,  thus  conceding  the  advantage  of 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  conflict.  The 
Arabs  can  lose  one  war  after  another  and 
come  back  to  fight  again,  but  Israel  cannot 
afford  to  lose  even  one.  If  Israel  wins  on  the 
battlefield,  it  is  not  permitted  to  translate 
these  results  into  a  peace  settlement  at  the 
conference  Uble  but  must  settle  for  mere 
cease-fires  and  begin  to  prepare  for  the  next 
round  of  fighting  that  the  Arabs  openly  de- 
clare Is  their  intention. 

In  sum.  the  military  balance  at  this 
moment  may  seem  favorable  to  Israel  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  divisions  characterizing 
the  situation  in  the  Arab  world.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  temporary  and  cannot  be  the 
basis  of  sound  planning.  The  longer-term 
trends  in  the  military  balance  are  disturb- 
ing, and  Israel's  requirement  for  U.S.  aid  to 
offset  these  adverse  trends  remalTiS  a  vital 
need.  The  fact  that  net  aid  is  declining  In 
real  terms  does  not  help  the  situation. 

(Thomas  A.  Bine  is  an  expert  on  U.S.  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  and  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  In  March  1983.  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Reagan  administration  to  be  a 
public  member  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Security  and  Economic  Assistance.)  • 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Warner,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  as  the 
time  for  the  October  recess  nears 
pressures  increase,  tension  rises,  and 
emotions  are  strained.  Grant  to  the 
leadership  and  to  those  who  struggle 
with  agendas  behind  the  scenes  special 
wisdom  in  responding  to  unexpected 
demands,  last  minute  contingencies 
and  unpredictable  human  caprice. 

God  of  love,  let  Thy  peace,  which 
passes  understanding,  infuse  this  pla,ce 
and  quiet  hearts  and  minds.  Despite 
delicate  issues,  which  awaken  deep 
conviction  and  stir  strong  emotions 
may  the  Senate  find  consensus  that 
will  honor  Thee  and  benefit  the 
people.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  DAYS  AHEAD 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  3  days  remaining  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  October  recess.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  between 
now  and  that  recess.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  accomplish  prior  to  November 
18,  if  we  are  to  complete  the  work  of 
Congress  by  that  date. 

I  think  the  leadership  is  aware  of  my 
enthusiasm  to  complete  the  Senate's 
business  by  that  date,  because  I  will  be 
home  for  that  recess  and  would  very 
much  like  not  to  have  to  return.  In 
any  event,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  do  even  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  5,  1983. 

To  the  Senate:  ^    »•       o 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3 
of   the   Standing  Rules   of   the   Senate.   I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    John    W. 
Warner,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr    WARNER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  this  morn- 
ing I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  during  that  period  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  Senate  will  reconvene  at  11:30 
a.m.,  at  which  time  there  will  be  three 
special  orders.  Following  that  will  be  a 
period  for  routine  morning  business, 
until  12:30  p.m.  There  is  an  order  for 
Senators  to  speak  during  that  period. 

At  12:30  p.m.,  under  the  current 
order,  there  will  be  a  1-hour  debate 
prior  to  proceeding  to  the  cloture  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill. 
That  vote  is  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m. 

However,  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  remains  hopeful  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  evening  will  be  entered  into  for 
the  disposition  of  that  bill  on  a  date 
certain.  If  that  is  achieved,  there  will 
not  be  a  need  for  the  cloture  vote  just 
mentioned. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items 
that  will  have  to  be  considered,  includ- 
ing conference  reports,  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  bill,  and 
the  farm  bill. 

The  majority  leader  is  at  the  White 
House  at  the  present  time.  When  he 
returns,  I  anticipate  he  will  have  a 
statement  to  make  regarding  the  legis- 
lation schedule  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President. 


at 


10- 10  a.m.  the  Senate  will  recess  and 
proceed  as  a  body  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving a  presentation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. The  majority  leader  has  urged 
that  all  Senators  attend  this  joint 
meeting,  and  I  now  repeat  the  request 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership. 


FISHING  VIOLATIONS  BY 
TAIWANESE  VESSELS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  very  serious  matter  regarding  our 
fishery  resources  in  the  North  Pacific 
which  has  developed  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks.  Our  concern  is  warranted 
as  both  international  agreements  and 
domestic  laws  have  been  violated. 

Taiwanese  fishing  vessels  operating 
in  the  North  Pacific  have  been  inter- 
cepting large  numbers  of  Alaskan 
salmon.  Reports  indicate  5,000  to  7.000 
metric  tons  of  salmon  have  been  har- 
vested on  the  high  seas  by  Taiwanese 
ships.  Mostly  pink  salmon  have  been 
taken,  but  chums,  silvers,  and  reds  are 
also  included. 


This  "bullet"  sym 


,boI  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wh.ch  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  ask  the  State  Department  to  take 
immediate  action  on  this  matter.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  informed  the  Taiwanese 
of  the  serious  nature  of  these  viola- 
tions. I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  all 
high  seas  fishing  has  been  terminated, 
and  that  the  Taiwanese  Government 
has  banned  the  export  of  salmon  from 
Taiwan.  However.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
assurances  that  this  illegal  fishing  has 
been  banned  by  the  Taiwanese  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  such  occurrences 
from  happening  in  the  future.  If  such 
assurances  are  not  made  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  state  its  strong  views 
on  this  subject  to  the  Government  of 
Taiwan.  We  are  most  pleased,  inciden- 
tally, by  the  cooperation  received  from 
the  Government  of  Japan.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  issued  administra- 
tive guidance  to  Japanese  importing 
firms  to  not  import  salmon  from  Tai- 
wanese companies  that  fished  on  the 
high  seas. 

Mr.  f>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
translations  of  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Japanese  press  and  a 
memorandum  from  David  Fitch  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  24.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Shdltz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  During  the  last  sev- 
eral days.  I  have  received  information  con- 
cerning serious  fishing  violations  by  Tai- 
wanese vessels  operating  in  the  North  Pacif- 
ic. While  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
these  violations  have  not  been  confirmed, 
we  believe  them  to  be  wide  reaching  and 
substantial.  My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  request  your  full  assistance  in  this  matter 
to  assure  that  the  violations  are  stopped  im- 
mediately, with  assurances  that  they  will 
not  be  repeated,  and  to  initiate  steps  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  close  their 
market  to  these  illegal  fishery  products. 

Our  information  indicates  that  the  Tai- 
wanese high  seas  gillnet  fleet  has  targeted 
on  salmon  of  Alaskan  origin  during  the  last 
two  months.  We  suspect  that  they  have  har- 
vested 5.000  to  7,000  metric  tons  of  salmon 
on  the  high  seas.  This  practice  is  in  direct 
violation  of  our  laws,  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention 
(14  UST  953.)  In  addition,  interception  of 
salmon  on  the  high  seas  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  wasteful  and  biologically  un- 
sound harvesting  practice. 

The  Magnuson  Pishing  Conservation  and 
Management  Act,  (16  USC  1801  et  seq.)  pro- 
vides for  jurisdiction  over  anadromous  fish 
such  as  salmon  throughout  their  range  of 
migration  including  migration  on  the  high 
seas.  "The  United  States  shall  exercise  ex- 
clusive fishing  management  authority  over 
.  .  .  (2)  All  anadromous  species  throughout 
the  migratory  range  of  each  species  beyond 
the  fishery  conservation  zone."  (16  USC 
1812  (2)).  The  President's  recent  proclama- 
tion for  an  exclusive  economic  zone  extends 
our  claim  over  anadromous  species  to  that 
of  a  sovereign  claim  over  the  resource 
throughout  its  migratory  range. 


Article  VI  of  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Convention  (14  UST  953)  pro- 
vides for  notice  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
concerning  activities  by  "the  nationals  or 
fishing  vessels  of  any  country  which  is  not  a 
Party  to  this  convention  (which)  appear  to 
affect  adversely  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission or  the  implementation  of  this  Con- 
vention". Clearly,  unauthorized  high-seas 
interception  by  the  Taiwanese  fleet  subvertis 
the  implementation  of  the  INPFC  Conven- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  request  that  yoo 
initiate  the  following; 

(1)  request  full  cooperation  from  our  Em- 
bassy personnel  in  Japan  and  Taiwan  to 
confirm  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  vio- 
lations; 

(2)  obtain  direct  assurances  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan  that  all  fishing  affecting 
salmon  resources  in  the  North  Pacific  has 
been  terminated  and  will  not  be  resumed  at 
any  time; 

(3)  request  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  the 
INPFC  Convention  cooperation  from  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  close  their  market 
to  these  illegal  fishery  products.  The  Tai- 
wanese must  not  profit  from  these  illegal 
fishing  activities. 

Mr.  Secretary,  these  alleged  violations  are 
of  utmost  concern  to  me.  I  am  prepared  to 
initiate  whatever  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
assist  you  so  that  these  illegal  activities  are 
terminated. 
With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Ted  Stevens, 
Assistant  Majority  Leader. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  2,  1983. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Stevens;  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing possible  fishing  violations  by  Taiwan 
vessels  operating  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Department  has  also  received 
information  alleging  Taiwan  high  seas 
salmon  fishing  operations,  as  well  as  mar- 
keting of  this  salmon  in  Japan.  The  Depart- 
ment shares  your  deep  concern  about  this 
matter. 

We  consequently  requested  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  (AIT)  to  review  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  (CCNAA)  and  we  con- 
veyed our  great  concern  about  such  illegal 
fishing  operations.  We  indicated  that  high 
seas  salmon  fishing  violates  the  Governing 
International  Fisheries  Agreemt.it  between 
AIT  and  CCNAA  and  the  Protocol  amend- 
ing the  Convention  for  High  Seas  Fisherie.s 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  any  such 
fishing  operations  must  cease  immediately. 
We  also  conveyed  your  interest  in  this 
matter  and  explained  the  consequences 
should  the  reports  of  illegal  salmon  fishing 
by  Taiwan  vessels  prove  true.  We  requested 
that  CCNAA  investigate  this  matter  thor- 
oughly and  report  their  findings  to  AIT, 
which  will  then  report  back  to  us. 

We  have  also  discussed  this  matter  in 
detail  with  Japanese  officials.  They  con- 
firmed that  Taiwan  exporters  have  attempt- 
ed to  sell  large  amounts  of  salmon  in  Japan 
The  Government  of  Japan  is  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  alleged  illegal  high  seas 
salmon  fishing  by  Taiwan  vessels.  On 
August  23.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
issued  to  Japanese  importing  firms  adminis- 
trative guidance  not  to  import  salmon  from 
Taiwan  firms.  The  Department  is  pleased 
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with  the  timely  and  effective  response  by 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

We    will    continue    to    investigate    this 
matter  and  will  report  our  findings  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paul  Drischuer, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
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65  Taiwanese  Squid  Fishing  Vessels 
Switch  Operations  to  Salmon  Pishing  in 
North  Pacific  International  Waters  and 
Okhotsk  Sea 

It  is  reported  that  65  drift  net  squid  ves- 
sels of  Taiwanese  registry  had  harvested 
6000  tons  of  salmon  in  the  North  Pacific 
this  season  and  that  Alaskan  fishermen 
have  protested  to  the  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  all  the  earmarks  to  develop 
into  an  international  problem.  The  two 
areas  concerned  are  said  to  be  the  Interna- 
tional Waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  It  appears  as  if  contracts  have 
been  concluded  with  the  Japanese  for  over 
one  thousand  tons  of  the  catch  a  part  of 
which  reportedly  has  already  been  delivered 
to  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  Fishery  Agency  is 
extremely  concerned  over  these  develop- 
ments and  is  making  efforts  to  grasp  the 
actual  facts  and  has  begun  examining  the 
possibility  of  measures  to  prohibit  their  un- 

''"two  hundred  Taiwanese  squid  drift  net 
vessels  are  operating  in  Japanese  offshore 
waters  since  the  spring.  It  is  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  poor  Aka  squid  fishing  condi- 
tions sixty-live  of  these  ships  switched  over 
to  drift  net  fishing  for  salmon. 

It  is  said  that  these  vessels  fishmg  m  the 
international  Waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
centering  on  170  degrees  east  long'«-"'\e  <P": 
marily  west  of  170  degrees  near  to  Japan) 
Td  the  Okhotsk  Sea  harvested  about  6000 
tons  mostly  pinks,  with  chums,  severs  and 
reds,  each  vessel  taking  an  average  of  80  to 
100  tons.  Some  of  the  vessels  are  reported  to 
have  made  two  or  more  trips,  and  pinks  ap- 
neared  to  be  over  abundant  in  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  All  the  ships  were  tuna  fishing  vessels 
of  the  200  tons  class  equipped  with  ireezing 
facilities.  The  freezing  condition  of  the  fish 
w^  satisfactory  but  broken  Uils  and  bruises 
were  particularly  bad. 

In  Taiwan  there  is  some  demand  lor 
salted  salmon  to  compliment  the  rice  diet 
Ind  it  was  popular  as  a  gift  for  visitors  to 
Japan  to  purchase  on  their  return.  In 
Takao,  the  large  quantity  of  pinks  unloaded 
there  caused  the  market  price  for  the  fish 
to  fall  sharply  to  30  yuan  or  about  180  yen 
(^r  kilo)  which  prompted  the  fishermen  to 
export  the  fish  to  Japan.  The  big  Taiwanese 
trading  firm.  Pioneer  Trading,  contracted  to 
export  1400  tons  to  Japan  and  the  first  ship- 
ment from  this  lot  of  200  tons  arrived  in  Yo- 
kohama on  August  9  and  passed  customs. 
TheTrtces  were  12  to  13  dollars  FOB  Takao 
and  in  Japan  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  sold  at  350  to  360  yen  per  kilo  for 

^Th^'e^'lnternational  Waters  of  the  North 
Pacific  east  of  the  170  degrees  longitude  is  a 
prohibited  area  for  salmon  fishing  by  the 
Japan/US/Canada  Fishery  Convention, 
whife  that  west  of  the  line  and  north  of  the 
14  de^ees  latitude  is  also  a  prohibited  area 
as  stipulated  in  the  salmon  fishing  agree- 
ment between  Japan  and  the  Soviet.  Fur- 
thermore salmon  fishing  is  banned  in  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  due  to  it  being  within  the  200 
mile  territorial  water  zone  of  the  Soviets. 

As  for  the  Okhotsk  Sea  area,  it  being  com- 
pletely under  Soviet  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
qSned,  but  in  the  case  of  International 


Waters  in  the  North  Pacific  the  salmon 
fishing  there  by  the  Taiwanese  infringes  the 
article  on  anadromous  fishes  In  the  Law  of 
the  Seas  and  at  the  same  time  intervenes 
the  Japan/US/Canada  and  the  Japan/ 
Soviet  fishery  treaties.  Taiwan  is  not  a  sig- 
natory to  either  agreement  and  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  having  the  rivers  ne- 
cessitated under  the  Law  of  the  Seas  could 
Taiwan  be  prosecuted  under  the  law. 

However,  the  action  of  the  Taiwanese 
fishing  vessels  cannot  be  disregarded  as  it 
will  undermine  the  orderly  fishing  bemg 
conducted  by  the  signatory  countries  to  the 
two  above  mentioned  treaties.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  the  four  countries  concerned  to 
immediately  decide  on  remedial  measures. 

Alaskan  fishermen  are  reported  to  have 
already  made  representations  to  the  U.S. 
Government  to  take  effective  measures  to 
stop   the   salmon    fishing   by   Taiwan    Al- 
though there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  the 
U.S.  applying  pressure  directly  on  Taiwan 
there  is  the  Article  6  in  the  Japan/US/ 
Canada  treaty  to  the  effect  that  a  confer- 
ence could  be  convened  if  a  non  signatory 
country  should  take  any  action  that  would 
infringe    the    treaty,    through    which    the 
three  countries  could  prohibit  the  import  of 
salmon  from  Taiwan.  This  action  would  be 
similar  to  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
missions  ban  on  importing  whale  products 
from  any  non  member  country.   However 
Japan    presently    being    an    importer    of 
salmon  from  Taiwan,  will  be  called  upon  to 
produce  an  effective  countermeasure  to  the 
situation. 


Fishery     Agency     Urges     Restraint     in 
Salmon    Imports    From    Taiwan-Also 
Considering  Import  Ban 
The  Fishery  Agency,  on  the  23rd.  instruct- 
ed the  Japan  Marine  Producte  Import  Asso- 
ciation   to    refrain    from    importing    the 
salmon    in    question    from    Taiwan.    Since 
Taiwan  is  not  considered  as  being  a  country 
of  origin  for  salmon,  the  catches  by  the  Tai- 
wanese vessels  contravenes  the  Internation- 
al Law  of  the  Seas,  there  is.  therefore,  the 
possibility   of   the   U.S.,    Canada   and   the 
Soviet  viewing  the  imports  as  helping  to  dis- 
turb the  conditions  of  order  under  the  Law- 
evoking  their  protests.   Consequently,   the 
member   firms   of   the   Import   Association 
were  urged  to  exercise  complete  restraint 
from  these  imports.  About  ten  firms  have 
already  contracted  and  arranged  shipment 
for  the  fish  and  by  the  end  of  September 
about  1.500  tons  are  expected  to  be  import- 
ed   The  Fishery   Agency   is  presently  en- 
gaged in  considering  an  import  ban  under 
the  Trade  Control  Law,  and  the  industry 
feels  that  the  enforcement  of  the  ban  would 
be  unavoidable  after  October.  It  is,  there- 
fore believed  that  hereafter  salmon  caught 
by  Taiwan  will  not  be  able  to  enter  Japan. 

The  Law  of  the  Seas  embodies  the  princi- 
pal of  the  anadromous  fish  and  the  coun- 
try's river  of  origin.  Japan,  in  observing  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  Japan/Soviet  and 
the  Japan/US/Canada  fishery  treaties 
under  the  Law  of  the  Seas,  is  engaged  in 
salmon  fisheries  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Taiwan  has  no  such  agreements  and  is  fish- 
ing for  salmon  in  international  waters  using 
squid  drift  nets.  Her  intentions  to  export 
the  fish  to  Japan  have  become  obvious  and 
have  developed  into  a  serious  problem. 

The  U  S  and  Canada  have  asked  Japan  to 
stop  the  imports  of  salmon  caught  by  Tai- 
wanese vessels.  Japan  has  heeded  the  re- 
quests and  the  Fishery  Agency  realizing 
that  the  action  is  going  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  with  them  and  that  it 


would  also  have  harmful  effects  on  Japan's 
international  standing,  decided  on  August 
23  to  issue  the  above  mentioned  instructions 
to  the  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  JFA 
instructed  the  Import  Association  to  provide 
immediately  a  list  of  the  importers'  names, 
import  quantity  and  other  pertinent  par- 
ticulars of  the  imports  already  made. 

The  JFA  is  now  discussing  the  matter  of 
issuing  the  Trade  Law  with  MITI,  but  the 
latter  is  manifesting  some  opposition.  MITI 
is  finding  it  difficult  to  agree  at  this  time 
when  it  is  making  efforts  to  uphold  its  posi- 
tion to  allc-'iate  the  trade  frictions  with 
other  countries  by  encouraging  them  to 
export  more  to  Japan.  Moreover  an  import 
trade  mission  of  180  members  headed  by 
Chairman  Anzai  of  the  Tokyo  Gas  Co.  will 
visit  Taiwan  on  September  5  to  induce  more 
exports  to  Japan.  Invoking  the  Trade  Law 
at  this  time  to  ban  salmon  imports  would 
not  do. 

Salmon  is  included  in  the  import  list  as  a 
free  item  (A.A.),  so  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  trade  system  alone  it  can  be  imported 
from  any  country.  Therefore,  it  carmot  be 
restricted  so  easily. 

However,  The  JFA  looks  upon  the  matter 
as  being  extremely  grave  and  is  considering 
applying  the  system  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  IWC  by  which  imports  of  whale  meat 
cannot  be  made  from  non  member  coun- 
tries. It  is  proceeding  along  these  lines  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  allow  them  to 
make  the  restrictions.  It  is,  therefore,  be- 
lieved that  some  form  of  restrictive  measure 
is  sure  to  be  adopted. 

The  fish  being  imported  from  Taiwan 
were  caught  by  squid  drift  net  vessels  in  the 
area  of  43-45  degrees  north  latitude  and  151 
to  158  degrees  east  longitude  which  covers 
parts  of  the  seas  east  of  Hokkaido  and  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  About  50  vessels  participated 
in  the  fishing  and  about  4,000  tons  have  al- 
ready been  harvested  which  are  being  of- 
fered to  Japan. 

According  to  industry  sources  offers  were 
issued    centering    on    pinks    and    contracts 
have  been  concluded  with  an  estimated  ten 
companies.  It  is  said  that  the  squid  drift  net 
fishing  vessels  left  port  this  year  for  the 
fishing  ground  with  the  purpose  of  catching 
salmon.  About  7,000  tons  may  be  caught  by 
them.  It  is  estimafed  that  up  to  the  end  of 
September  the  imports  centered  on  pinks 
will  total  1,500  tons  with  only  a  sampling  of 
Chums.  At  the  most  it  will  not  exceed  2,000 
tons.  Recently  a  demand  from  the  canning 
industry  in  Taiwan  has  appeared  and  the 
landed  prices  have  begun  to  rise  and  more 
salmon   is  being  supplied   to  fill  domestic 
demand  which  could  blunt  exports  to  Japan. 
However,  since  it  is  expected  that  imports 
into  Japan  wUl  be  prohitited  sometime  after 
October  and  moreover  because  of  the  re- 
straint on  imporU  asked  for  by  the  JFA.  the 
business  is  bound  to  come  to  a  stop. 

Mr  Morikawa,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Japan  Marine  Products  Import  Association, 
sUted  that  any  import  which  infringes  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  should  be 
stopped.  The  Association  cannot  disregard 
the  problem  so  the  contents  of  the  Fishery 
Agency's  instructions  will  be  issued  to  all 
the  Associations  members. 


August  31, 1983. 
To:  F/M— Carmen  J.  Blondin. 
From-  GCF— David  Allan  Fitch. 
Subject;  Illegal  foreign  catch  of  U.S.  origin 
salmon  on  high  seas. 
The  following  legal  authorities  are  avail- 
able to  address  Pacific  Ocean  high  seas  har- 
vest  by  vessels  of  states  not  party  to  the 
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Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
the     North     Pacific     Ocean 
Salmon  of  United  States  origin; 
n  Consultations. 
Act  Penalties. 
Act  Allocation  Reductions. 
Act  Permit  Action. 
Products     Embargo— Pelly 
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of  the  INPFC  Convention  re- 
countries  (Japan,  Canada, 
States)  "to  confer  upon  the 
taken  towards  obviating  [the] 
[of  non-Party  fishing]  or  re- 
C^ontracting  Party  from  such  ad- 
We  could  put  such  consulta- 
agenda  for  the  next  INPPC 
call  a  special  meeting  for  this 
objective  of  such  consultations 
determine  what  actions  Japan 
could  take,  and  to  present  the 
to  the  U.S.  (as  discussed  in 
of  this  memo). 
Government  of  Japan  may  not 
directly    prohibit    imports    of 
in  such  a  fishery,  it  can  exert 
pressure   to   discourage   their 
The  Japan   Fisheries  Agency 
quotas  for  species  that  have 
impair  a  defiant  salmon  im- 
to  import  other  species  in 
Article  VI  consultations,  we 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
over    potential     buyers 
•administrative  guidance"  or 
lirect  trade  controls,  and  ask 
be  used, 
have  other  leverage  to  apply, 
cc^ultations.  the  United  States 
out  that  the  embargo  author- 
Pelly  Amendment  applies  to 
in  endangered  or  threat- 
as  well  as  to  fishing  countries, 
suggest  that  if  unauthorized 
be  prevented,  the  authorized 
of   the   INPPC   parties 
as  necessary  to  obviate 
"adverse  effects"  for  the 
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KAI  NDSON  ACT  PENALTIES 

extension  of  United  States  fish- 
included  "exclusive  fishery 
authority    .  .  .    over    ...    all 
species      [of      U.S.      origin] 
he   migratory   range   of  each 
beyond  the  fishery  conserva- 
when  within  any  foreign 
territorial  sea  or  fisheries  zone.  16 
However,  this  jurisdiction  under 
Act  has  not  been  exercised  to 
a  negotiated  basis.  The  Jap- 
salmon  fishery  is  governed 
and  its  annexes,  as  renegoti- 
Act's  passage.  To  my  knowl- 
seas  salmon  jurisdiction  of 
States  has  not  been  exercised 
non- INPPC  countries, 
in  question  is  prohibited  by 
Act  and  the  foreign  fishing 
.6    use    1821(a).    It    needs    a 
a  lithorization  under  a  GIFA  or 
intem4tional   fishery  agreement.   50 
1.2(bb)  ("Prohibited  species. 
;o  any  vessel,  means  any  spe- 
wfiich  that  vessel  is  not  specifi- 
to     retain."),     611.3(a) 
requil-ed),  611.13  (prohibited  species 
retui  ned  to  the  sea).  For  example. 
bet|veen  CCNAA  and  AIT  governs 
of  Taiwan  for  fish  subject 
exclusive  fishing  management  juris- 
U.S.,  but  no  permits  for  a 


high  seas  salmon  fishery  have  been  applied 
for.  The  GIFA  does  contain  CCNAA  and 
Taiwan's  recognition  of  U.S.  salmon  juris- 
diction as  asserted  under  the  Act. 

The  Magnuson  Act  violations  are  subject 
to  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000  per  viola- 
tion per  day,  and  to  criminal  penalites  of  up 
to  six  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
$50,000.  Foreign  fishing  for  U.S.-origin 
anadromous  species  beyond  the  FCZ,  with- 
out an  authorizing  permit,  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense under  Section  307(2)(B).  Seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  the  vessels  is  authorized,  in- 
cluding their  catch,  gear,  and  cargo. 

There  could  be  substantial  problems  in 
proving  (1)  that  the  salmon  are  of  U.S. 
origin,  and  (2)  the  identity  and  flag  of  the 
fishing  vessels  concerned.  Process  can  be 
served  on  the  agent  designated  by  Taiwan 
and  authorized  to  receive  and  respond  to 
legal  process  with  respect  to  fishing  vessels 
of  Taiwan,  whether  they  have  been  issued 
permits  or  not.  Response  has  been  harder  to 
obtain.  Obtaining  forfeiture  would  require 
seizure  and  arrest  of  the  offending  vessels. 

If  judgment  is  entered  for  a  penalty,  col- 
lection could  be  a  problem.  Fortunately. 
NMFS  has  had  the  foresight  to  require  that 
Taiwan  establish  what  amounts  to  a  per- 
formance bond,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
credit  for  $500,000  against  which  the  U.S. 
can  draw  to  cover  unpaid  penalties.  The 
present  letter  covers  only  vessels  of  the 
Highly  and  Chong  Shing  corporations,  and 
expires  on  January  15.  1984,  but  NMFS  has 
instructed  Taiwan  to  establish  a  similar 
letter  of  credit  covering  all  vessels  of  that 
flag,  whether  permitted  or  not.  Taiwan  has 
been  unresponsive  but  should  be  pressured 
to  establish  the  letter  of  credit  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  before  this  salmon  incident 
proceeds  further. 

A  special  problem  with  the  use  of  the 
Magnuson  Act  here  is  the  novelty  of  the 
issue.  Although  our  law  claims  high  seas  ju- 
risdiction over  U.S.  origin  salmon,  it  has 
never  been  tried  and  tested,  and  the  foreign 
flag  country  will  no  doubt  protest.  To  the 
extent  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
cite  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Convention,  which 
is  not  yet  in  force  and  has  not  been  signed 
by  the  United  States,  as  evidence  of  general- 
ly accepted  principles  of  international  law 
regarding  salmon  fishing,  it  could  be  help- 
ful. The  LOS  Convention  supports  the  state 
of  origin's  right  to  set  the  total  allowable 
catch  levels  (Article  66(2)).  but  only  after 
consultation  with  the  high  seas  fishing 
countries.  The  LOS  convention  would  pro- 
hibit new  high  seas  salmon  fisheries,  by  al- 
lowing such  fishing  only  where  economic 
dislocation  would  otherwise  result.  But  it 
also  states  that  enforcement  beyond  the 
EEZ  will  be  "by  agreement  between  the 
State  of  origin  and  the  other  States  con- 
cerned." Article  66(3)(d).  The  CrIFA  pro- 
vides such  agreement  in  this  case.  The  high 
seas  freedom  of  fishing  is  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  state  of  origin,  and  to  a  duty  to 
cooperate  in  necessary  conservation  meas- 
ures. All  these  add  up  to  considerable  inter- 
national support  for  U.S.  enforcement 
action  beyond  200  miles. 

MAGNUSON  ACT  ALLOCATION  REDUCTIONS 

Any  new  country  to  the  high  seas  salmon 
fishery  could  have  its  TALFF  allocations  in 
the  FCZ  reduced  under  section 
201(e)(l)(E)(viii),  the  catch-all  allocation 
criterion  ("such  other  matters  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary [of  Commerce],  deems  appropriate"). 
All  allocations,  after  the  50  percent  initial 
release,  required  a  written  determination  by 
State  and  Commerce,  that  the  foreign  coun- 


try is  complying  with  all  the  allocation  cri- 
teria. The  fishing  country  would  have  to 
convince  both  Departments  of  its  innocence, 
to  the  degree  that  they  will  commit  their 
conclusions  to  writing,  before  any  allocation 
can  be  made. 

Automatic  reduction  of  allocations  is 
available  under  the  Packwood-Magnuson 
Amendment,  16  USC  1821(e)(2).  but  only  for 
activities  which  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  International  Whaling  Convention. 
Packwood-Magnuson  does  not  apply  to 
INPFC. 

MAGNUSON  ACT  PERMIT  ACTION 

Another  option  would  be  to  deny  the  of- 
fending country  any  new  Magnuson  Act 
fishing  permits.  If  individual  vessels  can  be 
identified  as  offenders,  their  existing  per- 
mits can  be  suspended  or  revoked.  Where 
the  individual  vessels  cannot  be  identified, 
or  do  not  hold  Magnuson  Act  permits,  it 
could  be  appropriate,  based  on  these  viola- 
tions and  a  generally  poor  compliance 
record  in  the  past,  to  deny  the  Hag  state 
any  future  permits  until  a  reasonable  level 
of  enforcement  cooperation  is  demonstrated 
at  the  national  level,  as  required  by  the 
GIFA. 

In  deciding  whether  to  approve  permit  ap- 
plications, the  Magnuson  Act.  section 
204(b)(6),  requires  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  State  and  Coast  Guard.  The  purpose  of 
Coast  Guard  consultation  is  to  factor  in  the 
country's  enforcement  record.  Legislative 
History  at  110.4.  Approval  or  disapproval  de- 
pends on  whether  the  fishing  described  in 
the  application  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Since  the  Act  requires  adherence 
by  foreign  fishing  vessels  to  the  statute  and 
regulations  implementing  it,  and  enforce- 
ment factors  are  to  be  considered,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  withhold  permits  based 
on  a  country's  provrn  inability  to  "meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Act". 

Further,  section  204(b)(6)(B)(iii)  allows 
the  Secretary  to  deny  joint  venture  permits 
after  taking  mto  account  "with  respect  to 
the  foreign  nation  concerned,  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate ".  It  would  be  anomalous  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  such  broad  authority  in  decid- 
ing on  more  valuable  directed-fishing  per- 
mits, but  not  in  deciding  on  the  more  valua- 
ble directed-fishing  permits,  I  believe  the 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  withhold  a 
nation's  permits  based  on  enforcement  con- 
siderations. 

PELLY  AMENDMENT  EMBARGO 

The  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act,  22  USC  1978.  provides  for 
fishery  trade  sanctions  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  foreign  nation- 
als "are  conducting  fishing  operations  in  a 
manner  or  under  circumstances  which  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  an  international 
fishery  conservation  program"  such  as 
INPFC.  When  the  Secretary  makes  this  de- 
termination, the  President  may  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  or 
all  fish  products  from  the  offending  coun- 
try, for  as  long  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate, and  to  the  extent  such  action  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Governing  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT).  (There  is  some  un- 
certainty about  GATTs  effects  on  the  Pelly 
Amendment).  The  President's  action  is  dis- 
cretionary, but  may  apply  to  all  fish  prod- 
ucts from  that  country,  not  just  those  from 
the  fishery  at  issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  leader- 
ship's time  on  this  side. 
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pore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  minon 
ty  leader.  ^^   . 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 

^^The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  .v,„„v 
Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  my 
dear  friend  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 


HASTY  ACTION  WILL  MEAN 
HIGHER  PHONE  BILLS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
score my  deep  concern  that  the  Senate 
may  soon  be  on  the  verge  of  rushing 
into  a  major  decision  which  it  will 
later  very  much  regret.  My  reference 
is  to  S  1660,  which  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  troublesome  matter  of  how  to 
cope  with  the  financial  ramifications 
of  the  breakup  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 

Even  though  S.  1660  came  out  of 
committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2.  i  f ear 
that  very  few  Members  of  this  body 
understand  the  full  impact  of  the  bill. 
All  of  us  can.  of  course,  support  the 
concept  of  universal  telephone  service. 
We  are  blessed  with  what  is  obviously 
the  best  phone  system  anywhere  in 

'^How  we  achieve  the  goal  of  universal 
service  in  the  face  of  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  is  a  critical  question.  Hurri^ 
acceptance  of  the  solution  offered  S^ 
1660  means,  it  seems  to  me,  acceptmg 
a  very  dangerous  course  of  action  es- 
pecially since  higher  telephone  bills 
are  going  to  be  the  net  result. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  moving  so  swift- 
ly To  move  precipitously  on  a  bill 
which  has  received  only  cursory  atten- 
Uon  over  a  period  of  only  a  few  weeks 
will  compound  the  problem 

The  Federal  Communications  com- 
mission has  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem for  several  years.  Against  this 
background,  no  piece  of  legislation  cre- 
ated in  a  matter  of  weeks  can  Proper  y 
address  the  complex  issues  involved  in 
guaranteeing  universal  service. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  of 
editorials  from  the  two  largest  news- 
papers in  my  State  making  the  point 
that  haste  will  not  serve  the  best  m- 
terests  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  t(>  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  9. 

1983] 

Nine  Billion  Dollar  Phone  Bill? 

Hang  onto  your  telephone.  No  one  knows 

quitT  what's  going  to  happen  to  its  coste 

after  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

fs  separated  from  its  22  local  operating  com- 


panies on  Jan.  1-not  federal  regulators,  not 
even  phone  company  officials.  And  certamly 
not  consumers. 

Local  companies  across  the  country  have 
already  asked  for  about  $13  billion  in  rate 
increases  to  adjust  for  the  financial  shocks 
the  breakup  will  bring:  Local  service  has 
long  been  subsidized  by  long-distance  prof- 
iU-  now  the  locals  will  need  new  cost-based 
rates  to  keep  providing  reliable,  efficient, 
"universal"  service. 

The  problem:  Who  will  make  up  the 
shortfall,  estimated  between  $7  billion  and 
$9  billion,  and  how? 

The  National  Governors  Conference  fears 
that  big  local  increases  will  force  many 
people  to  give  up  their  phones.  One  witness 
at  hearings  in  Chicago  this  week  told  a  task 
force  that  if  rates  double,  as  some  fear,  only 
71  percent  of  households  across  the  country 
would  be  able  to  keep  phone  service:  92  per- 
cent have  it  now. 

Illinois  Bell  officials  scoff  at  projections 
of  such  vast  rate  increases.  Their  record  of 
relatively  cheap  and  efficient  service  gives 
them  credibility.  Yet.  in  a  strange  way.  that 
good  record  threatens  consumers  here  ii 
Congress  approves  one  horribly  misguided 

f  cG  dIelxi 

Legislative  "solutions"  abound,  but  one  is 
especially  bad.  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (Ore.), 
who  heads  the  influential  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced  a  bill  to  form  a  na- 
tional money  pool,  based  on  numbere  of 
long-distance  calls,  to  be  split  among  oca 
companies.  Those  with  the  highest  local 
costs  would  get  the  most  back.  And  that  es- 
sentially means  that  inefficiency  would  be 

subsidized.  .  ..  m  „„♦ 

Florida,  for  example,  would  get  $4.19  out 
of  the  pool  for  every  dollar  its  consumers 
paid  in.  Other  returns  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  it's  relatively  expensive  to 
maintain  service,  would  be  similarly  high. 
The  biggest  winner  would  be  the  Virgin  is- 
lands—$8  back  for  every  $1  paid  in. 

But  Northeast  and  Midwest  consumers, 
whose  phone  service  is  far  more  efficient 
would  be  raped.  New  Yorkers  would  get  9 
^ents  back  on  the  dollar.  Illinois  customers 
would  get  one  cent  back  for  every  dollar 

^^PackwVo'd  wants  to  ram  his  legislation 
through  later  this  month,  but  Sen.  Alan  J. 
Dixon  (111.)  is  mustering  resistance  in  the  m- 
dustrial  states.  More  power  to  him.  Our  re- 
gion's taxes  already  subsidize  the  Sun  Belt 
to  the  tune  of  $30  billion  or  so  a  year,  with 
Illinois  the  bigget  loser  of  all.  We  simply 
cant  be  bled  further. 

Dixon  makes  an  excellent  point:  there 
must  be  no  rush  to  carve  half-baked  reac- 
tions to  the  Bell  breakup  into  law,  especially 
not  before  the  locals  have  a  chance  to  show' 
how  they'll  perform.  Wait  till  next  year-if 
then. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  2,  19331 

Of  Politics  and  Telephones 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  wants 
to  throw  a  snag  into  the  already  devilishly 
complex  business  of  the  breakup  of  the  na- 
tional telephone  monopoly.  The  'de^  's  to 
have  Congress  postpone  the  implementation 
of  a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
surcharge  that  would  help  replace  the 
money  AT&T  has  traditionally  channeled 
??om  L  long  distance  service  to  local  tele- 
phone services  it  now  will  divest. 

The  proponents  of  the  delay,  such  as  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood  (Ore.)  have  all  sorts  of  high- 
minded  reasons  for  what  they  want  to  do. 
They  say  they  do  not  want  to  impose  a  new 
fee  on  telephone  users.  They  say  they  are 


worried  about  what  poor  people  will  have  to 
pay  for  service. 

What  they  don't  tell  you  is  that  if  the  sur- 
charge does  not  go  on,  local  operating  com- 
panies will  have  to  get  the  money  through 
rate  increases.  And  if  Sen.  Packwood's  alter- 
native passes,  telephone  users  in  heavily 
populated  states  like  Illinois  will  be  paying  a 
lot  of  money  to  subsidize  phone  service  by 
less  efficient  companies  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

The  issues  is  not  whether  customers  will 
pay.  They  will  have  to  pay  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  issue  is  whether  Congress  will  in- 
volve itself  in  a  complicated  scheme  of  redis- 
tributing money  from  telephone  users'  bills. 
And  behind  this  all  is  the  simple  fact  that 
a  lot  of  people  in  Congress  are  not  comfort- 
able bowing  out  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  telecommunications  market.  Moving  to 
a  more  competitive  industry  structure  will 
inevitably  create  some  winners  and  some 
losers,  among  customers  as  well  as  among 
competitors,  and  people  like  Sen.  Packwood 
see  that  as  a  political  opportunity. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  SENATORS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into 
the  House  Chamber  for  the  joint 
meeting  scheduled  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Members  may  speak  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  2  minutes 
with  the  time  established  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:10  a.m. 


ANOTHER  WARNING  ABOUT 
HIGHER  PHONE  BILLS 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  made  a  statement  expressing 
my  concern  that  hasty  action  on  S. 
1660  will  mean  higher  phone  bills  for 
American  citizens.  How  we  handle  the 
financial  ripples  created  throughout 
the  telephone  industry  by  the  breakup 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Quick  fixes  are  not  going  to  be  the 
answer.  They  will,  I  am  convmced. 
create  more  problems  than  they  solve. 
In  connection  with  my  earlier  state- 
ment where  I  urged  my  colleagues  t(j 
"slow  down"  and  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  S.  1660,  I  requested  that  copies 
of  editorials  from  the  two  largest 
newspapers  in  Illinois  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  since  those  editorials  cau- 
tion against  hasty  action  by  this  body. 
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recently  expressed  the 
Congress  must  be  chary  of 
ed  in  the  AT&T  divesti- 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Businessweek  editorial 
in  the  Record. 
b^g  no  objection,  the  edito- 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 
( ^oMPETinoN  Take  Root 

nine  years,  the  Justice  Dept. 
( ;ourts  have  been  working  fever- 
up  American  Telephone  & 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
Commission,  to  plant 
competition  in  the  fast-chang- 
ions  industry.  Next  Jan. 
celebrate.   On  that  day.  "Ma 
is  laid  to  rest,  and  the  indus- 
promised  land  of  dazzling  new 
products  and  services  (page  68). 
this?  Already.  grou[>s  of  tele- 
are   grumbling  that   the   free 
pitting  an  end  to  the  subsidies 
rates  low.  They  want  some- 
ibout  it.  and  Congress,  which 
few  years  f'ombling  chances  to 
telephone  industry's  future, 
considering   ai   least    a 
override  the  effects  of  compe- 
I^gislation  would  make  a  joke  of 
reasons  that  led  the  govern- 
up  AT&T  in  the  first  place, 
keep  hands  off  and  let  the 
ijemake  the  industry. 

the  grumblers,  of  course,  is 
regulated    monopoly.    AT&T 
prices  for  its  services  across 
i  business  users  subsidized  resi- 
long  distance  subsidized  local 
users  subsidized  rural  users, 
callers  subsidized  their  talkative 
echnology     broke     the     con- 
4T&T's  monopoly  as  a  lot  of 
sought  access  to  the  mar- 
their  new  products  and  serv- 
eraerging  competitive  market, 
based  on  costs,  a  prospect  ob- 
to  some  users.  Rates  for 
service,  for  example,  will  go 
On  the  other  hand,  long- 
will  decline,  and  it  will  be 
liscount  services  from  AT&T's 


it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 

start  protecting  some  telephone 

expense  of  others.  To  derail 

dow  that  the  hard  work  of  di- 

n  jarly  complete  and  the  fruits 

mj  xket  are  starting  to  bud  would 

.  LT&T.  to  its  competitors,  and 

Ameri  :an  people,  who  were  assured 

emb  ;ring  Ma  Bell  would  give  them 

teleppone  system  than  ever. 


NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  TO  LECH 
WALESA 

Mr.  President.  I  received 

satisfaction  this  morning 

Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the 

Polish      trade      union, 

awarded  this  year's  Nobel 

I  think  the  wise  decision 

Parliament  will  be 

all   people   around  the 

dedicated  to  peace  and  to  the 

labor  relations. 

par)ticularly  touched  by  this 

just  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 

had  the  good  fortune  to 


Non  regian 
by 


becau  se 


spend  an  entire  evening  with  this  re- 
markable man  in  his  hometown,  the 
birthplace  of  Solidarity,  Gdansk, 
Poland.  We  all  know,  of  course,  how 
the  movement  of  Lech  Walesa  leads 
has  revolutionized  Poland,  has  influ- 
enced history  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
indeed,  impressed  and  inspired  the 
whole  world.  A  superficial  observer 
could  conclude  that  the  man  who  has 
been  at  the  core  of  this  upheaval  must 
be  a  firebrand,  a  militant  revolution- 
ary. Not  so,  Mr.  President.  Lech 
Walesa  is  a  modest,  moderate,  deeply 
humane  person.  He  is  not  out  to  over- 
throw the  government.  He  just  wants 
to  reason  with  them  and  get  them  to 
realize  that  they  have  to  improve  the 
material  and  spiritual  conditions  of 
the  Polish  working  class.  His  sugges- 
tions would  not  be  revolutionary 
under  any  decent  government.  Under 
a  system,  however,  that  claims  an  ex- 
clusive monopoly  over  any  kind  of  or- 
ganized political  and  social  activity, 
any  effort  for  independent  private  or 
group  activity  outside  the  government 
channels  becomes  subversion  by  defi- 
nition. Only  in  this  sense  can  Lech 
Walesa  be  called  a  revolutionary, 
clearly  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Solidarity  is  a  peaceful  movement. 
During  its  3-year  existence,  nobody 
died  in  Poland  in  violence  initiated  by 
Solidarity.  There  was  violence  against 
Solidarity  but  never  by  Solidarity.  As 
Lech  Walesa  told  me  in  my  meetings 
with  him  this  summer,  his  movement 
will  remain  peaceful  and  one  of  his 
major  objectives  is  to  avoid  bloodshed 
by  any  means. 

This  award  should  again  underline 
the  importance  of  free  and  fair  labor 
relations  around  the  world.  Commu- 
nist governments,  who  claim  to  speak 
and  act  in  the  name  of  the  working 
class,  will  have  to  realize  that  their 
false  claim  will  come  back  to  haunt 
them.  Freedom  of  labor  to  organize 
itself  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
human  rights  granted  by  all  major 
international  human  rights  agree- 
ments. One  of  the  major  conditions  of 
a  future  secure  and  universal  peace  is 
respect  for,  and  implementation  of, 
these  fundamental  rights  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  I  applaud  the 
Nobel  Committee  for  this  realization, 
which  was  the  obvious  basis  for  their 
inspiring  decision. 

I  strongly  hope  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  allow  Lech  Walesa  to  receive 
his  award  personally  and  return  to 
Poland.  By  their  refusal,  they  would 
prove  that  they  learned  nothing  from 
the  past  3  years— indeed,  from  recent 
history. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  Gdansk 
evening  of  last  August  9,  we  became 
friends  with  Lech  Walesa,  I  hope  for 
life.  It  is  with  great  joy,  warm  friend- 
ship, and  admiration  that  I  greet  him 
as  the  newest  Nobel  Laureate. 


NATIONAL  COSMETOLOGY 
WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  has  been  designated  by  the 
National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association  as  "National  Cosme- 
tology Week."  Throughout  the  week, 
thousands  of  hairdressers,  barbers, 
cosmetologists,  manicurists,  and  esthe- 
ticians  will  be  observing  this  special 
time  by  providing  free  services  to 
people  across  America. 

To  celebrate  this  occasion,  these 
gifted  individuals  will  be  donating 
their  valuable  time  and  talents  to  put 
on  shows  in  shopping  centers  and 
malls  about  the  importance  of  groom- 
ing and  personal  hygiene.  Many  of 
these  professionals  will  perform  chari- 
table services  for  individuals  in  retire- 
ment homes,  hospitals,  and  other 
places  where  "shut-ins"  could  not  take 
advantage  of  such  services  otherwise. 

There  are  over  800,000  licensed  cos- 
metologists in  the  United  States, 
84.000  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association.  There  are  currently 
13,000  licensed  hairdressers  in  South 
Carolina  working  in  over  4,000  beauty 
salons  statewide.  Because  this  profes- 
sion is  becoming  a  more  attractive  oc- 
cupation to  people,  those  interested  in 
entering  the  business  are  able  to  find 
quality  training  in  one  of  the  70 
schools  of  cosmetology  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Through  rigorous  training,  examina- 
tions, and  continuing  education,  cos- 
metologists perform  their  duties  with 
exceptional  skill,  utilizing  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  and  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  tech- 
nical services  they  render  to  their  cus- 
tomers, these  individuals  make  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  our  Nation's  econo- 
my and  play  an  important  part  in 
stimulating  continued  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  nationwide,  these  pro- 
fessionals are  making  numerous  con- 
tributions to  our  society,  and  no  one 
can  deny  the  beneficial  services  they 
provide  to  the  piiblic.  Local  elected  of- 
ficials across  America  have  concurred 
with  this  attitude  by  making  special 
proclamations  recognizing  this  special 
week  honoring  cosmetologists.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  appropriate  that  we  also 
recognize  the  thousands  of  outstand- 
ing hairdressers,  barbers,  cosmetolo- 
gists, manicurists,  and  estheticians  by 
offering  our  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion to  them  during  "National  Cosme- 
tology Week." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES-ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

RECESS  UNTIL  li:30  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  at  10:13  a.m., 
took  a  recess  untU  11:30  a.m.,  and  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  William  F.  Hildenbrand; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Larry  E.  Smith; 
the    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Strom  Thurmond),  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  an  address  delivered  by  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Karl  Carstens,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. ^^    __    . 
(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  is  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  today's  Record.) 

At  11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


19th.  and  at  2  p.m.  on  the  19th  the 
vote  on  final  passage  will  occur.  That 
is  still  the  request  that  I  will  pro- 
pound. I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to,  but  I  wanted  to  describe  it 
once  again  so  that  Senators  would  be 
aware  of  it  and  would  be  on  the  floor 
at  approximately  12:30  when  I  plan  to 
make  that  request. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MATTINGLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LINE  ITEM  VETO  POWER 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
HOLIDAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  time 
for  debate  prior  to  cloture  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holi- 
day bill  will  begin  running  at  12:30 
p  m  The  time  between  now  and  12:30 
is  to  be  devoted  to  three  special  orders 
in  favor  of  Senators  and  routine  morn- 
ing business  until  the  hour  of  12:30. 

Mr  President,  at  some  point  this 
morning,  either  in  morning  busmess  or 
thereafter,  and  prior  to  the  1:30  p.na. 
vote  I  intend  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  vitiate  the  vote  on  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  and  to  set  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  otherwise  prescribing  the 
time  available  and  the  division  and 
control  of  the  time  prior  to  that  late,  l 
will  not  do  that  now,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  sure  everybody  is  on  the 
floor  and  understands. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  special  orders,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  agreement  that  I 
described  on  yesterday  provided  for 
the  Senate  to  lay  aside  the  Martin 
Luther  King  bill  after  first  vitiating 
the  order  for  a  cloture  vote  and  to 
take  it  up  again  on  Tuesday  the  18th 
of  October,  debate  it  on  the  18th  and 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  J 78  AND  S.  1921 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  two  proposals 
whose  goals  are  the  same.  The  first  is 
a  Senate  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  second 
is  a  bill  to  effect  the  same  goal  legisla- 
tively. It  is  to  grant  the  President 
power  to  reduce  or  veto  individual 
items  in  appropriations  bills.  These 
measures  are  an  attempt  on  this  Sena- 
tor's part  to  return  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
Federal  budget  process. 

I  introduce  the  joint  resolution  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr  Trible,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  bill  is  introduced  for  myself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr  Symms,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Quayle. 

In  a  nutshell,  either  of  these  propos- 
als would  give  the  President  a  Ime 
item  veto  power  over  appropriations 
measures.  While  the  President  cur- 
rently has  the  power  to  veto  entire  ap- 
propriations bills,  such  bills  have 
become  so  huge  and  inclusive  that  a 
veto  on  the  part  of  the  President  has 
become  no  longer  practically  or  politi- 
cally useful.  Henry  Hazlitt,  the  author 
of  many  books  on  economics,  observes 
that  "the  Presidential  veto  has  been 
reduced  to  a  nullity." 

About  four-fifths  of  the  States  pos- 
sess a  line  item  veto  power,  including 
my  own  State  of  Georgia.  What  is  so 
significant  about  the  line  item  veto 
power?  It  makes  the  budget  process 
work  for  those  States  which  have  this 
budget  control  tool.  As  the  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers  recently  observed: 

The  line  item  veto  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant executive  tool.  It  gets  to  the  fundamen- 
tal point  of  fiscal  discipline  in  that  the  chiel 
executive  is  ultimately  responsible. 

History  reveals  that  almost  all  Presi- 
dents have  desired  the  line  item  veto 
as  a  safeguard  against  Congress  inabil- 


ity to  discipline  its  spending  habits.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  where  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Alliance  for  Business  this 
week,  called  for  congressional  action 
to  give  President  Reagan  the  author- 
ity to  issue  "line  item  vetoes."  As  the 
Secretary  pointed  out,  such  authority 
would  enable  the  President  to  whittle 
record  deficits  that  threaten  the  Na- 
tion's economic  expansion. 

The  line  item  veto,  contrary  to  what 
some  would  argue,  will  not  infringe  on 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating  au- 
thority of  Congress.  In  fact,  a  line 
item  veto  would  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  pro- 
vided for  in  our  Constitution.  As  I 
stated  above,  the  use  of  the  veto  now 
by  the  executive  branch  to  check  the 
excesses  of  Congress— with  its  deliber- 
ate use  of  omnibus  spending  bills,  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  and  Christmas 
tree  appropriations  measures— is  like 
burning  down  a  house  to  get  rid  of  the 
roaches. 

While  Congress  has  attempted  legis- 
latively to  deal  with  its  inability  to 
inject  discipline  into  the  budget  proc- 
ess, such  efforts  have  proved  fruitless. 
In  my  opinion,  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priations bills  will  be  far  more  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  budget  night- 
mare than  the  current  ineffective 
tools  available  to  Congress. 

In  197i.  Congress  passed  a  Budget 
Act  designed  to  introduce  congression- 
al discipline  into  the  budget  process. 
While  a  well-intended  idea,  the  1974 
Budget  Act  has  been  a  failure,  espe- 
cially in  its  ability  to  control  Federal 
spending.  When  the  Budget  Act  was 
passed  in  1974.  Federal  spending  ac- 
counted for  approximately  18  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP). 
Under   the   budget    resolution    which 
Congress  adopted  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
Federal    expenditures    will    consume 
over  25  percent  of  GNP.  Needless  to 
say,  the  1974  Budget  Act  has  been  un- 
successful in  controlling  the  spending 
habits  of  Congress.   In  fact.  Federal 
spending  is  on  automatic  pilot,  with 
the  Government  taking  a  larger  claim 
of  GNP  year  after  year.  At  the  rate 
Federal   spending   is   increasing   year 
after   year,   we   soon   have   to   decide 
whether  we  want  America  to  have  pri- 
marily  a  public   economy,   one   com- 
posed of  enormous  Federal  deficit  and 
cyclical    economic    behavior.    Or,    in- 
stead, do  we  want  primarily  a  private 
economy,  one  made  up  of  a  favorable 
economic  climate  which  fosters  eco- 
nomic growth?   If  our  choice  is  the 
latter,  we  must  cut  Federal  spending.  I 
think  the  voting  public  would  prefer 
the  second  aJtemative. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
healthy  economy  in  the  future,  one 
characterized  by  consistent  growth, 
low  interest  rates  and  inflation,  we 
must    reduce    Government's    involve- 
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United  States  for  reconsider- 


ation by  the  Congress  of  Acts  disapproved 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  edi- 
torials which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  supporting  a  Pres- 
idential line  item  veto  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  also  a 
list  of  those  States  which  currently 
provide  for  line  item  vetoes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9. 
1983] 

Line-Item  Leash  on  Runaway  Spending 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

We  have  had  45  federal  deficits  in  the 
past  53  years,  and  uninterrupted  deficits  in 
the  past  15  years. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  or 
ending  deficits.  One  is  to  cut  spending,  and 
the  other  to  increase  taxes.  We  can.  of 
course,  try  a  liUle  of  both. 

This  is  the  approach  contemplated  in  the 
balanced-budget  constitutional  amendment 
before  Congress.  Even  many  of  those  people 
who  have  reservations  favor  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  prop)osal  raises 
serious  questions. 

Perhaps  the  main  objection  to  the  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  is  that  it  puts  at 
least  as  much  emphasis  on  obliging  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes  to  achieve  a  balance  as  it 
does  on  cutting  expenditures.  This  mistakes 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  real  evil  in 
the  budgets  of  the  past  half  century  has 
been  growing,  reckless  outlays,  and  not  the 
deficits  per  se. 

If  federal  expenditures  are  at  a  reasonable 
level,  there  isn't  any  great  problem  in  find- 
ing the  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  But  the 
higher  the  spending,  the  more  formidable 
the  taxing  problem  becomes.  Taxes  always 
undermine  incentives,  sales,  employment 
and  production.  The  higher  the  taxes,  the 
greater  the  harm  they  do  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy. Beyond  a  certain  point,  raising  tax 
rates  brings  in  lower  revenues. 

lippmann's  proposed  remedy 

All  this  may  seem  too  obvious  to  mention, 
but  it  is  persistently  overlooked.  This  first 
struck  me  forcefully  when  I  encountered  a 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  column  of  March 
5,  1959,  in  which  Walter  Lippmann  com- 
plained: "Both  parties  are  pretending  that 
they  are  struggling  to  balance  the  budget. 
In  fact  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  shows  any  sign  of  being  willing  to 
vote  the  taxes  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced." 

Mr.  Lippmann's  proposed  remedy  followed 
from  his  initial  assumption  that  all  the 
spending  already  going  on,  plus  a  great  deal 
more,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  fallacy  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  mainly  with  increased  taxes  can 
most  easily  be  recognized  if  we  look  at  the 
budget  record  since,  say,  this  Lippmann  pro- 
posal. 

In  fiscal  1959  the  deficit  was  $12.9  billion 
because,  though  budget  receipts  were  $97.2 
billion,  outlays  were  $92.1  billion.  In  1960 
taxes  were  higher,  and  revenues  jumped  to 
$92.4  billion,  enough  to  have  balanced  the 
1959  budget.  They  did  achieve  a  small  sur- 
plus—for one  year.  But  in  1961  spending  was 
raised  to  $97.8  billion,  and  deficits  came 
back. 


If  we  now  look  at  1983.  the  estimate  of 
budget  receipts  is  $598.3  billion,  nearly  eight 
times  such  receipts  in  1959.  But  to  no  avail. 
Spending  has  increased  far  more,  leaving  us 
with  a  prospective  deficit  of  $210  billion,  the 
highest  ever. 

If  we  carry  the  record  back  to  1931.  when 
our  string  of  deficits  began,  we  find  we  have 
increased  our  revenues  193  times.  Even  al- 
lowing for  the  inflation  that  the  deficits 
themselves  have  largely  brought  about. 
Congress  has  increased  our  tax  burden  30 
times  in  real  terms— without  stopping  the 
deficits. 

So  let  us  finally  drop  the  delusion  that  we 
can  pay  for  any  level  of  spending  by  raising 
taxes.  That  myth  has  been  leading  us  only 
toward  increased  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  And  let  us  finally  put 
aside,  also,  after  the  past  half  century's 
record,  the  idle  hope  that  Congress  can 
somehow  be  induced  to  return  to  responsi- 
bility or  discipline  itself.  What  we  desper- 
ately need  is  an  outside  curb  on  the  current 
unrestrained  power  of  Congress  to  spend. 

How  has  the  license  come  about?  Doesn't 
the  president  have  the  same  power  to  veto 
appropriation  bills  as  he  has  to  veto  other 
measures?  Theoretically  he  does.  But  Con- 
gress has  perfected  the  device  of  throwing 
in  pork-barrel,  log-rolling  and  other  vote- 
buying  appropriations  with  those  that  the 
president  needs  to  carry  on  the  government. 
In  addition.  Congress  has  perfected  the 
practice  of  passing  its  appropriation  bills  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session,  so  that  if  the 
president  vetoed  a  typical  omnibus  spending 
bill  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable 
item,  he  would  be  left  without  any  money  at 
all.  So  far  as  appropriations  bills  are  con- 
cerned. Congress  has  usurped  total  power. 
The  presidential  veto  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity. 

The  cure  for  this  would  be  a  constitution- 
al amendment  granting  the  president  power 
to  reduce  or  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

This  isn't  a  new  proposal:  it  has  a  long  his- 
tory. There  isn't  any  evidence,  it  is  true, 
that  the  question  was  even  discussed  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  But  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Confed- 
eral* state  delegates  met  to  frame  their  own 
constitution,  the  problem  had  been  recog- 
nized. And  they  specifically  provided  for  the 
presidential  item  veto.  In  1867,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  complained  that  Congress 
had  thrown  objectionable  provisions  into  a 
section  of  an  appropriations  act  that  "virtu- 
ally deprives  the  President  of  his  constitu- 
tional functions  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army."  He  felt  forced,  nevertheless,  to 
give  his  approval  to  the  measure,  "but  to  ac- 
company it  with  my  protest." 

Then.  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  asked 
Congress  in  1873  to  amend  the  Constitution 
"to  authorize  the  Executive  to  approve  of  so 
much  of  any  measure  passing  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  as  his  judgment  may  dic- 
tate, without  approving  the  whole,  the  dis- 
approved portion  or  portions  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  now."  Presidents  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  in  1879,  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  in  1882.  repeated  this  recommenda- 
tion, though  confining  it  to  appropriation 
measures. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  next  presi- 
dent to  ask  for  the  item  veto,  followed  by 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
his  "Memoirs "  wrote:  "One  important  lack 
in  the  presidential  veto  power,  I  believe,  is 
authority  to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills." 


Despite  this  long  history.  Congress  has 
done  precisely  nothing.  The  apparently  in- 
soluble problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to 
get  congressmen  voluntarily  to  give  up  or 
share  a  power  that  they  have  managed  to 

usurp.  , 

If  w"  can't  get  two-thirds  of  Congress  vol- 
untarily to  submit  to  the  states  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  president  the  item  veto, 
how  can  we  get  around  this  obstacle? 

There  Is  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  item  veto 
is  so  essential  to  fiscal  discipline  that  in  42 
of  our  50  states  the  governor  already  has 
this  power.  In  at  least  some  cases,  he  must 
have  got  it  through  voluntary  action  by  the 
legislature.  (This  certainly  has  been  helped 
by  the  fact  that  the  states  can't  print 
money  to  cover  their  overruns.) 

If  Congress  can't  be  presuaded  to  take  the 
initiative  in  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  a  presidential  item 
veto  there  are  two  alternatives.  One  is  for 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  ask  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  single  purpose  of  drafting 
and  submitting  an  Item-veto  amendment. 
Congress  would  be  obliged  to  comply.  The 
delegates  to  such  a  convention  would  need 
to  meet  only  a  day  or  two  to  carry  out  their 
assignment. 

advantage  and  disadvantage 
Another  course  would  be  to  try  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  permit  a  presidential 
item  veto  by  simple  legislation.  This  alterna- 
tive actually  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  annual  budget  message  of  Jan.  J, 
1939  "A  respectable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  a  similar  item  veto 
power  could  be  given  to  the  President  by 
legislation  or  whether  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  present  Congress  adopt 
whichever  course  it  may  deem  to  be  the  cor- 

"^^TheTadvantage  of  granting  the  Item  veto 
by  legislation  would  be  that  It  would  take 
effect    Immediately.    The    disadvantage    is 
that  the  power  could  be  taken  back  more 
easily  by  Congress  or  that  Congress  in  the 
first  place  might  be  more  reluctant  to  grant 
an  Item  veto  to  the  president  then  m  office. 
One    question    certain    to    be    raised    is 
whether  a  big-spending  president  actually 
would  make  much  use  of  an  item  veto.  One 
answer  Is  that  In  that  case,  panting  the 
power  wouldn't  do  any  harm.  But  it  would 
at  least  remove   the   alibi   that   President^ 
have  as  long  as  they  lack  this  power.  With 
It  they  could  be  held  strictly  responsible,  as 
they  in  fairness  can't  be  now,  for  the  spend- 
ing result.  As  matters  stand,  the  president  is 
directed  to  present  a  budget,  and  in  the  eyes 
of   the   public   Is   held   responsible   for   it, 
though  he  has  neither  the  power  to  appro- 
priate nor  any  real  power  to  cut  outlays. 

Presidential  power  to  reduce  or  veto  indi- 
vidual Items  in  appropriation  bills  certainly 
would  make  a  real  difference.  If  we  can  get 
back  to  prudent  and  responsible  spending, 
the  task  of  raising  the  matching  revenues 
won't  seem  insuperable  any  longer. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  14. 

1983] 

Budget  SonrnoN 

The  days  and  nights  of  the  living  dead 
have  returned:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  back  in  Washington,  where  it  must 
again  confront  the  budget  nightmare.  Con_ 
gPess's  wailing  and  howling  over  the  dread 
budget  deficit  causes  quite  enough  discom- 
fort across  the  land,  so  we're  reluctant  to 
arouse  them  further.  Alas,  we  present  some 


simple  truths  about  the  deficit-and  a  pro- 
posal to  free  Congress  from  the  curse  of  the 
budget  process. 

Recent  history  has  taught  us  a  few  things 
about  what  a  budget  deficit  does  and  does 
not  do.  Deficits  do  not  prevent  a  recovery. 
We  currently  have  a  $200  billion  deficit.  We 
currently  have  a  recovery. 

It's  widely  argued  that  if  the  government 
has  to  finance  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  to 
$300  billion.  Interest  rates  will  skyrocket 
again,  perhaps  to  17%.  crushing  the  recov- 
ery (and  the  Reagan  presidency).  We  have 
come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
which  depends  In  large  part  on  the  assump- 
tion that  government  borrowing— and  its 
Impact-ls  limited  to  the  securities  market, 
which  in  1982  was  thought  to  have  an  avail- 
able savings  flow  of  about  $350  billion. 

It  seems  more  plausible,  as  John  Rutledge 
argued  on  this  page  last  month  ("The 
Structural-Deficit'  Myth,"  Aug.  4).  that 
government  borrowing  to  finance  a  deficit 
should  be  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  economy's  total  asset  holdings,  current- 
ly about  $20  trillion.  Placed  against  $20  tril- 
lion a  large  government  borrowing  may 
cause  some  rise  In  Interest  rates,  but  noth- 
ing as  large  or  destructive  as  the  Armaged- 
don generally  predicted. 

We've  been  pooli-poohing  these  concerns 
(much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  traditional 
allies)  and  making  the  point  that  a  lot  of 
the  deficit  talk  Is  merely  an  excuse  to  get 
more  revenues  to  Increase  spending.  But 
we've  also  been  saying  privately  that  two 
years  from  now— when  recovery  came  de- 
spite deflclts-we  will  be  the  only  people  in 
the  land  worried  about  deficits.  For  the 
plain  and  undeniable  truth  is-and  here  we 
rejoin  the  ranks  of  our  worried  allies— defi- 
cits do  crowd  out  resources. 

But  let's  get  something  straight  about 
this  As  Norman  Ture  makes  plain  m  a 
nearby  article  today,  deficits  crowd  out  re- 
sources only  to  the  extent  that  they  sen-e 
their  imperial  master-government  spend- 
ing We  can  raise  Uxes  to  close  the  deficit; 
we  can  borrow  from  the  private  sector  to 
close  the  deficit.  Either  way,  the  money 
raised  becomes  government  spending.  Gov- 
ernment spending  Is  the  first  cause  of 
crowding  usable  resources  out  of  the  private 
sector.  The  choice  is  as  clear  as  It  can  be: 

If  we  want  America  to  have  primarily  a 
public  economy,  we  should  quit  whining 
about  the  deficit  and  let  congressional  poli- 
cies proceed  toward  that  goal.  If  instead  we 
want  primarily  a  private  economy,  we 
simply  have  to  cut  spending. 

And  that  means  we've  got  a  very  big  prob- 
lem" The  best  political  minds  In  Washington 
say  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  will  never  be  able  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending  again.  That  Is  the  imp  icit 
assumption  behind  much  of  the  deficit  talk 
and  the  counterproductive  solutions  in  the 
air  We're  not  so  ready,  however,  to  throw  in 
the  towel  on  prudent  economic  manage- 
ment What's  really  happened  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  political  game  In  Washington 
have  changed  In  a  way  that  has  eroded  the 
traditional  restraints  on  spending  imposed 
by  Congress's  Internal  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  applied  by  the  Executive. 

The  erosion  began  with  the  House  com- 
mittee reforms  of  the  1970s,  which  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  House  leader- 
ship. Next,  Congress  perverted  the  principle 
of  entitlements. 

Providing  basic  support  for  citiz.  ns  who 
fell  Into  deep  poverty  was  properly  regarded 
m  the  1960s  as  an  appropriate  commitment 
by  a  successful  nation,  and  Congress,  with 


clear  public  support,  made  the  commitment. 
But  It  erred  In  not  foreseeing  (or  In  willfully 
refusing  to  see)  that  the  payment  formu- 
las—primarily Indexing  payments  to  infla- 
tion—would create  a  claim  on  the  nation's 
wealth  large  enough  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  larger  economy. 

The  last  brick  In  the  dam  gave  way  with 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
mistake  had  the  unintended  effect  of  open- 
ing the  spending  spigot  without  ever  finding 
the  proper  tools  to  shut  it  off  (see  the  ac- 
companying graph). 

Forget  the  phrase,  "budget  control.'  No 
one  takes  that  seriously  anymore.  The  key 
words  In  the  act  are  "Impoundment  con- 
trol."  In  the  early  1970s,  Congress  became 
petulant  over  Richard  Nixon's  attempts  to 
reduce  spending  by  using  the  president's 
power  to  withhold,  or  Impound,  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  By  effectively  elimi- 
nating the  president's  Impoundment  powers 
in  the  1974  act.  Congress  grievously  dam- 
aged the  balance  of  power.  The  president 
can  still  veto  appropriations  bills,  but  the 
bills  have  become  so  huge  and  inclusive  that 
the  big  veto  is  no  longer  managerially  or  po- 
litically useful. 

The  fact  Is.  this  Issue  has  gone  quite 
beyond  the  question  of  conservative  vs.  lib- 
eral social  philosophies.  Congress  can't  hold 
down  the  upward  growth  in  spending,  and 
the  president  has  no  effective  counter- 
weight to  pose  against  Congress.  In  short, 
the  ship  of  state.  In  Its  current  upward 
spending  stream.  Is  on  automatic  pilot,  with 
the  government  laying  claim  to  an  ever 
larger  share  of  whatever  the  economy  pro- 
duces. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  requires  two 
things:  Relmposlng  discipline  on  the  politics 
of  spending  and  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  presiden- 
cy. And  as  is  often  suggested,  the  solution 
requires  two  other  things:  the  support  of 
the  House  speaker  and  the  president.  Well, 
we  know  the  speaker's  position:  The  econo- 
my be  damaged;  this  conservative  president 
must  be  jettisoned  from  the  Oval  Office  no 
matter  what  the  costs.  Resolution  of  the 
budget  crisis  clearly  lies  with  the  president, 
and  we  know  of  one  proven  mechanism  for 
getting  the  job  done.  Ronald  Reagan  should 
do  the  following: 

He  should  send  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment up  to  Congress,  exhorting  it  to  give 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  over  the 
budget.  Ed  Meese  has  been  floating  the 
item-veto  idea  for  some  time,  citing  In  sup- 
port Mr.  Reagan's  experience  with  it  in  Cah- 
fornla.  The  governor  of  every  major  state  in 
the  Union  has  line-item  veto  power,  which 
permits  the  Executive  to  veto  Individual 
Items  In  the  legislature's  budget.  Nearly 
every  president  since  Ulysses  S.  Grant- 
Democrat  and  Republican-has  requested  it. 
(Yes  indeed,  that  includes  FDR.) 

Mr  Reagan  should  make  the  line-item 
veto  the  centerpiece  of  his  reelection  cam- 
paign and  he  shouldn't  flinch  from  claim- 
ing it  as  the  Republican  answer  to  the  defi- 
cit Issue.  There  Is  no  way  Mr.  Reagan  can 
avoid  having  the  Democrate  fling  the  deficit 
In  his  face,  but  there's  no  way  the  Demo- 
crats can  hide  the  Intellectual  exhaustion  oi 
their  own  ideas.  Moreover,  it's  likely  that 
the  prospect  of  a  line-item  veto  would  unify 
the  supply-side  and  conventional  wings  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  usual  argument  against  the  line-item 
veto— that  It  would  unfairly  expand  the 
president's  powsr-is  clearly  fatuous.  Con- 
gress In  1974  arrogated  to  Iteelf  responsibil- 
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1983] 
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ample, and  California,  New  York,  Ohio  has 
it.  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  all  your  big  states. 
It  gets  to  the  fundamental  point  of  fiscal 
discipline  in  that  the  chief  executive  is  ulti- 
mately responsible."  Precisely. 

Two  years  ago,  lUinois's  governor  said 
he'd  put  off  a  line-item  veto  of  funds  for  a 
mental-health  center  if  the  legislature 
found  equal  savings  somewhere  else  in  the 
budget.  "The  assembly  is  elected  from  all 
over  the  state  to  come  together  and  reach 
some  common  decisions,"  he  said. 

That  remark  conveys  the  essence  of  the 
current  dUemma  in  Washington.  Congress 
properly  represents  the  diverse  interests  of 
435  districts  and  various  coalitions.  The 
president  (assuming  we  still  respect  the  way 
people  vote  in  presidential  elections)  repre- 
sents a  national  constituency.  It  makes 
simple  common  sense  that  once  politics  has 
had  its  proper  run  at  the  budget,  responsi- 
bility for  the  outcome  should  fall  on  the 
chief  executive,  who  speaks  for  this  national 
constituency.  And  the  experience  in  the 
states  shows  that  the  only  way  this  works  is 
if  the  chief  executive  holds  the  line-item 
veto. 

California  this  summer  went  through 
what  may  be  the  biggest  donnybrook  in  the 
history  of  the  line-item  veto.  Republican 
George  Deukmejian  ran  for  governor  last 
year  on  a  promise  not  to  raise  the  state's 
taxes.  He  was  elected.  The  state's  1983 
budget  appeared  to  be  headed  for  a  huge 
deficit.  The  Democratic-controlled  legisla- 
ture called  for  more  taxes,  against  repeated 
proof  that  California's  voters  don't  want 
more  taxes.  Mr.  Deukmejian  promised  a 
whopping  $1  billion  of  item  vetoes,  and  he 
delivered  on  that  promise  July  21. 

An  attempt  in  Louisiana  this  year  to 
weaken  the  governor's  line-item  veto  failed. 
"Take  that  away  a^d  you  can't  riui  this  gov- 
ernment," the  appropriations  committee's 
chairman  said  of  the  item-veto  process. 

We're  not  going  to  pretend  the  states  are 
always  the  model  of  good  government.  But 
let's  face  the  facts:  Everyone  in  this  game  at 
the  state  level  understands  that  spending  to 
mollify  special  constituencies  exists  but  is 
disciplined  by  the  governor's  line-item  veto 
power. 

In  the  year  before  Congress  passed  its 
1974  Budget  Control  Act,  it  spent  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  After  nine  years  of  this 
control  act.  Congress  is  pumping  out  almost 
a  fourth  of  the  GNP.  And  now  Congress's 
leading  Democrats  and  Republicans  and 
various  of  Mr.  Reagan's  helpers  are  trying 
to  get  the  engine  to  turn  over  again  on  the 
old  tax-and-spend  jalopy.  With  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  playing  Sheriff  Roscoe  P.  Coltrane 
to  Bob  Dole's  Boss  Hogg,  the  boys  over  on 
the  Hill  are  ginning  up  a  "small"  $12  billion 
"revenue  measure."  This  is  pathetic. 

One  year  ago  when  he  was  in  Ogden, 
Kans..  Mr.  Reagan  said,  "I  dream  of  the  day 
when  Washington  gets  smart  enough  to  give 
the  president  a  line-item  veto."  We  suggest 
Mr.  Reagan  not  wait  for  Washington  to  get 
smart.  We  suggest  Mr.  Reagan  send  the 
line-item  veto  request  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
right  now.  Then  instead  of  wasting  the 
coming  year  of  presidential-election  politics 
on  such  drivel  as  the  "gender  gap,"  the 
president  and  the  members  of  Congress  can 
go  before  the  American  people  to  receive 
judgment  on  their  respective  solutions  to 
the  way  Washington  spends  what  it  takes 
out  of  workers'  paychecks. 

Congress  proposing  higher  taxes. 

The  president  proposing  a  line-item  veto. 

Take  your  pick. 


States  Permitting  Line  Item  Veto 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,'  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land,' Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  is  as  dedicated  as  the 
Members  who  are  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  to  trying  to  control  Federal 
spending.  We  have  now  given  the 
President  the  vehicle  to  pursue,  to 
back,  in  order  for  us  to  get  control  of 
Federal  spending. 

I  thank  the  Chair, 

the  item  veto 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Mattingly,  has  done  us  a  consider- 
able service  by  laying  before  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  grant  the  President 
an  item  veto  power.  This  is  an  issue 
that  I  believe  must  be  addressed.  In 
fact.  I  have  frequently  advocated 
action  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  veto 
line  items  in  appropriations  bills.  The 
Mattingly  proposal  is  similar  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  proposed  in 
1977,  along  with  Senator  Lugar  and 
the  then-Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Curtis.  This  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Like  my  amendment,  the  Mattingly 
proposal  would  allow  the  President  to 
veto  part  of  an  appropriations  bill  and 
sign  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  This 
change  would  restore  some  of  the 
original  significance  of  the  veto  power 
under  the  Constitution,  should  help 
control  Federal  spending,  and  would 
reduce  the  incentive  to  attach  riders 
to  appropriations  bills:  A  practice  that 
has  become  all  too  common  and  which 
has  caused  severe  problems  over  the 
past  several  years.  The  frequent  im- 
passes over  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  continuing  resolutions  likely 
could  be  avoided  with  a  line  item  veto 
in  effect. 

restrictions  on  the  executive 
Under  present  law  the  President  can 
only  sign  or  return  an  entire  bill.  In 
the  case  of  appropriations  bills,  which 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter- 
especially  in  the  case  of  continuing 
resolutions,  which  seem  to  have 
become  standard  operating  proce- 
dure—the President  lacks  the  ability 
to  make  important  choices.  Under  this 
proposal  the  President  could  veto  part 
of  an  appropriations  bill  or  reduce  an 
item,  while  approving  the  rest.  This 
kind  of  power  would  be  much  more  ef- 


'  Limited  line  item  veto. 


fective  without  infringing  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress.  Congress  still 
could  override  this  specific  veto  just  as 
it  may  override  vetoes  of  entire  bills. 

The  much-expanded  scope  and 
impact  of  appropriations  bills  under 
present  procedures,  including  the  use 
of  riders  that  have  an  impact  on  sub- 
stantive legislation,  have  radically 
changed  the  scope  of  the  veto  power 
compared  with  what  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  familiar  with. 
By  mixing  items  the  Congress  can  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  questionable 
items  that  may  lack  broad  support  by 
linking  them  with  other  items  the 
President  may  favor  and  decline  to 
veto.  This  expansion  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  has  eroded  the  veto 
power  as  drafted  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  halt  that  erosion. 

government  economies 
Mr.  President,  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  an  item  veto  would  result 
in  significant  economies  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.  Measures   that   lack   broad 
support  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  in  the  item  veto  process. 
Less  pork-barrel  legislation,  and  less 
congressional  time  spent  on  it,  would 
be  in  everyone's  interest.  No  one  criti- 
cizes Members  for  offering  special  in- 
terest provisions,  because  a  basic  part 
of  our  duty  here  is  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  our  constituents.   But  if  we 
could  agree  to  endorse  a  constitutional 
change  that  would  limit  such  provi- 
sions, we  might  better  serve  the  gener- 
al interest  as  well.  It  is  not  just  budget 
savings  I  am  talking  about,  although 
they  are  important:  We  also  ought  to 
concentrate   on   policy   decisions   and 
issues  that  have  a  broader  impact. 
objections  to  an  item  veto 
There  are  serious  and  well-consid- 
ered objections  to  an  item  veto.  There 
is  the  concern  that  such  a  power  m 
the   President   would   just   shift    the 
process  toward  a  new  form  of  logroll^ 
ing  involving  the  White  House  as  well 
as  Congress.  There  is  also  the  concern 
that  too  strong  a  power  in  the  Execu- 
tive could  undermine   our  ability   to 
meet  critical  needs.  We  do  have  to  be 
sensitive  to  these  concerns,  and  they 
deserve  a  close  examination.  But  I  do 
believe  that  on  balance  an  item  veto 
would  improve  and  streamline  our  pro- 
cedures: That  Congress  would  retain 
ample  authority  to  guard  against  any 
Executive   abuses;    and   that   a   shift 
away  from  the  tendency  to  clutter  up 
bills  with  special   interest  provisions 
would  be  good  for  the  country.  That  is 
why  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  proposal  m 
the  near  future. 

BROAD  SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding Kansas,  have  provided  their 
executives  with  an  item  veto.  As  of 
1977  43  States  had  such  a  provision. 
In  this  area  I  believe  we  have  a  clear 


demonstration  that  the  States  can 
function  well  as  laboratories  for  ex- 
perimenting with  new  concepts.  On 
the  question  of  the  item  veto,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  the  States  are 
showing  us  the  way.  They  have  proved 
that  an  item  veto  works. 

In  addition,  there  is  widespread 
public  support  for  giving  the  President 
stronger  power  over  Goverrunent 
spending  by  allowing  him  to  veto  line 
items.  In  October  1981  the  Gallup  poll 
reported  that  64  percent  of  those 
interviewed  favored  giving  the  Presi- 
dent such  a  power.  whUe  only  25  per- 
cent actively  opposed  the  idea.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  other  members  of 
the  administration,  particularly  Secre- 
tary Regan,  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  welcome  such  authority.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  would  use  the 
power  effectively  and  judiciously.  But 
even  if  we  had  a  different  Chief  Exec- 
utive, I  believe  we  would  be  well-ad- 
vised to  adopt  this  proposal.  It  is  a 
procedual  reform,  and  Congress  would 
retain  more  than  adequate  authority 
to  safeguard  against  possible  abuse, 

important  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that  both 
my  earlier  amendment  and  the 
present  proposal  are  limited  in  scope. 
They  would  only  apply  to  appropria- 
tions bills,  not  substantive  legislation. 
In  addition,  they  would  not  apply  to 
any  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the 
legislative  or  judicial  branches,  in 
accord  with  the  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  Senator 
Mattingly  has,  I  think  wisely,  chosen 
to  propose  legislation  to  institute  an 
item  veto  as  well  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  This  will  give  Congress 
an  early  opportunity  to  try  out  the 
idea  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

The  Congress  should  give  prompt 
consideration  to  an  item  veto  provi- 
sion. It  would  enhance  the  likelihood 
that  other  proposals,  such  as  the  fiscal 
responsibility  amendment  the  Senate 
passed  last  year,  lead  to  an  early  bal- 
anced budget.  Most  proposals  to  en- 
hance fiscal  restraint  do  nothing  to  in- 
volve the  executive  branch  more  di- 
rectly, and  we  may  find  that  such  ad- 
ditional authority  to  the  President 
would  make  our  own  job  easier.  I  know 
this  concept  generates  considerable 
controversy  in  Congress.  Nevertheless 
I  think  an  item  veto  would  mesh  well 
with  other  reforms  in  the  area  of 
fiscal  responsiblity,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  and  Senate  will  give  this 
option  careful  consideration. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
comments  from  other  Members  re- 
garding this  concept. 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Matting- 
ly, in  support  of  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto  power  on  appropria- 
tion measures.  This  is  not  a  new  issue, 
it  was  first  given  serious  consideration 


after  the  Civil  War  and  has  continued 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  Not  only  is  it 
an  issue  which  has  received  attention 
on  the  Federal  level  it  is  also  very  pop- 
ular among  the  States  where  43  have 
included  an  item  veto  provision  in 
their  respective  constitutions,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Giving  the  President  item  veto  power 
would  curtail  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  would  restore  full  veto 
authority  to  the  President. 

During  times  of  severe  economic 
pressures,  such  as  we  have  today,  new 
and  innovative  solutions  must  be  re- 
viewed and  implemented.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  this  is  such  a  solution 
to  help  resolve  the  financial  problems 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Recently, 
item  veto  has  received  widespread  in- 
terest on  and  off  of  Capitol  Hill.  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  this  week 
in  support  of  an  item  veto  for  the 
President.  In  the  legislative  branch, 
several  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  additional  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  our  Nation  further 
fiscal  control  over  its  Federal  purse.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  requests  for  appropria- 
tions of  $497.9  billion,  the  Congress 
approved  $510.8  billion,  an  increase  of 
$12.9  billion.  If  the  President  had  the 
power  to  reject  portions  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills  sent  him,  we  may 
have  seen  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit 
reduced  by  a  substantial  amount. 

In  recent  history.  Congress  has 
maintained  the  practice  of  lumping 
numerous  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations in  single  appropriation  bills. 
This  restricts  the  President  from  exer- 
cising his  Constitutional  right  of  con- 
sidering individual  items  on  their  own 
merits.  Allowing  an  item  veto  would 
restore  much  of  this  authority  which 
has  been  lost  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  item  veto  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  However.  I  feel 
that  additional  improvements  in  the 
President's  fiscal  control  authority 
need  to  be  made.  Included  among 
these  is  the  power  of  the  President  to 
impound  funds.  Currently,  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  rescind  and  defer 
funds  is  severly  restricted  and  in  my 
opinion  has  led,  in  part,  to  the  spiral- 
ing  deficits.  Congress  should  restore 
this  power  to  the  President  which  was 
removed  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
and    Impoundment    Control    Act    of 

19''4.  _^„ 

I  am  confident  that  our  country  will 
weather  our  present  economic  turmoil. 
However,  this  will  not  come  without 
change.  We  must  move  to  restructure 
the  way  we  do  business.  We  must  be 
dynamic  and  adapt  to  our  changing 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
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Mr.    President,    13 
when    the    distinguished 
from  New  Hampshire 
demand    the    resignation    of 
following  the  Secretary 
Interior's  latest  insulting  and 
remarks      about      large 
distinguished    and    hard- 
Americans,  I  went  on  record 
fully  with  my   distin- 
c^lleague's    statement.    The 
insensitive  and  depressing 
lid  not  mark,  of  course,  the 
which  he  had  managed  to 
or  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
with  his  insensitivity.  Nor 
first  occasion  on  which  he 
a  fashion  as  to  reduce 
as  chief  steward  of  a 
trust,  or  to  demonstrate 
for  that   post.   Neither 
22,  1983,  the  first  occa- 
whjch  I  called  for  his  resigna- 
:   did   hope   that   it   would 
the  last. 

13  days  have  come  and 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

I  am  taking  this  oppor- 

again  to  call  for  his  resig- 

r^moval. 

this  latest  illustra- 

Watt's  insensitivity  coin- 

the  publication  of  a  two- 

by  Bill  Gilbert,  which  ap- 

two    recent    editions    of 

copies  of  which  I 

consent  to  have  print- 

of  my  remarks. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
1.) 

Mr.  President,  those 

illustrate    soberly    and 

1  lolicy  changes  directed  and 

by  Mr.  Watt  and  others 

sought,  so  far  unsuccess- 

iii^lement.  Perhaps  more  im- 

articles  described  the  Sec 

attitudes  toward  the  manage- 

]  'ederal    lands    and    toward 

whom  he  disagrees.  An  un- 

of  Mr.  Watt's  background, 

intolerance  can  lead  the 

reader  only  to  a  determina- 
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articl  ;s 


has 


aid 


tion  that  his  attacks  on  those  with 
whom  he  disagrees,  and  his  contempt 
for  those  who  differ  from  him,  are  not 
an  aberration,  but  are  consistent  with 
his  character  and  personality.  The  pri- 
mary reason  that  the  Secretary  should 
be  removed  from  his  position  is  nei- 
ther his  policy  nor  his  language,  but  is 
his  intolerance  and  unwillingness  to 
consider  as  rational  or  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  he  disagrees. 

In  my  opinion,  a  substantial  number 
of  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  were  in  order 
in  1981.  It  was.  and  is,  necessary  to 
reach  an  appropriate  balance  among 
pressures  for  development,  for  energy 
independence,  for  more  and  better 
jobs  in  a  growing  economy,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect our  national  lands  and  heritage.  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  balance  was 
attained  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion; regrettably,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  result  from  the  policies  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Watt's  constantly  confronta- 
tional attitude  is  responsible  for 
making  controversial  and  contentious 
a  substantial  number  of  changes  in 
management  policies  which  could, 
under  a  more  tolerant  Secretary,  have 
been  accomplished  with  wide  public 
support. 

Because  of  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  James  Watt  and  his  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, he  is  a  failure  on  his  own  terms, 
a  destructively  divisive  force  in  Ameri- 
can society,  and  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  his  own  President  and  admin- 
istration, and  an  individual  boorishly 
insensitive  to  the  most  modest  stand- 
ards of  personal  discourse  required  by 
the  American  people  of  those  in  posi- 
tions of  substantial  public  trust. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  Torr^gs  Watt 
should  return  to  private  life. 
Exhibit  1 
Inside  Interior:  An  Abrupt  Turn 
(By  Bil  Gilbert) 

Today  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  so  personally  touches  the  lives  of  so 
many  Americans  as  does  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It's  the  principal  manager  of 
an  enormous  treasure  cf  publicly  owned  re- 
sources—coal, oil.  gas.  hard  minerals,  soil, 
timber,  grass,  water.  It  prospects  for  these 
resources,  catalogs  them,  determines  when 
and  how  they  may  be  used  and  by  what  pri- 
vate and  public  interests. 

Interior  is  the  trustee  of  735.000  Indian 
and  Aleut  citizens  and  influences  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  these  Native  Americans.  Inte- 
rior is  the  guardian  of  783  species  of  plants 
and  animals  judged  to  be  in  grave  danger  of 
disappearing  forever.  In  many  areas  of  natu- 
ral science— geology,  hydrology,  archae- 
ology, zoology,  botany— Interior  functions 
almost  as  a  great  national  university,  pro- 
viding our  principal  research  and  informa- 
tion. Interior  maintains  most  of  the  histori- 
cal places  and  shrines,  scenic  beauties  and 
natural  wonders  that  Americans  most 
admire.  With  no  close  competitor.  Interior  is 
the  U.S.'s  most  important  recreation  institu- 


tion, public  or  private.  Last  year  291.163.000 
visits  were  made  to  national  parks— a  gate, 
so  to  speak,  that  surpassed  that  drawn  by 
all  professional  sports.  In  addition,  some  30 
million  Americans— hunters.  fishermen, 
campers,  backpackers,  amateur  naturalists 
and  other  recreationalists— availed  them- 
selves of  facilities  and  natural  resources 
found  in  wildlife  refuges,  wilderness  areas 
and  other  lands  managed  by  Interior.  The 
department  has  approximately  75.000  em- 
ployees operating  on  an  annual  budget  of  $6 
billion— and  it  generates  revenues,  in  the 
form  of  fees  collected  from  users  and  lessees 
of  Interior  resources,  of  about  $10  billion  a 
year. 

Land  is  the  elemental  source  of  Interior's 
profits,  as  well  as  its  authority,  wealth  and 
importance.  It  is  the  de  jure  administrator 
but  de  facto  owner  of  32.7%  of  the  U.S.;  that 
is.  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  acres 
of  public  land  (190  million  acres  are  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service, 
but  Interior  oversees  mineral  development 
on  that,  too).  Its  Park  Service  manages  80 
million  acres;  its  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
90  million  (mostly  as  wildlife  refuges);  and 
its  Bureau  of  Land  Management  341  mil- 
lion. The  BLM  is  a  catchall  agency  that 
tends  to  lands  not  set  aside  for  parks,  sanc- 
tuaries and  forests  nor  claimed  by  states, 
homesteaders,  railroad  and  highway  build- 
ers or  the  military  when  the  immense  prop- 
erties once  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment— including  most  of  the  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi— were  given  away,  sold  and 
dedicated  for  special  purposes. 

In  no  other  nation  is  there  such  a  single, 
powerful  agency  with  the  mandate  of  Interi- 
or—in essence,  to  define,  regulate  and  shape 
the  relationship  between  man  and  nature. 
That  Americans  created  a  Nature  Ministry 
is  not  surprising.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  modem  people.  Americans  brood  and 
argue  over  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  nat- 
ural resources.  It's  a  matter  of  firm  if  sub- 
liminal conviction  that  the  U.S.  has  been 
magnificently  endowed,  as  if  in  a  vast  global 
lottery,  with  exceptional  natural  bounty 
and  beauty.  The  continuing  contlict  con- 
cerns what  to  do  with  the  winnings. 

On  the  one  hand,  there's  the  inclination 
to  exploit,  develop  and  consume.  On  the 
other,  there's  a  strong,  sometimes  almost 
mystical  belief  that  the  U.S.  began  as  a 
clearing  in  the  wilderness  and  that  its  socie- 
ty is  a  product  as  much  of  its  natural  histo- 
ry as  of  its  social  history.  There's  a  folk 
sense,  formalized  by  the  most  American  of 
thinkers— the  Emersons,  the  Thoreaus  and 
the  Twains— that  the  best  of  humanity 
flows  from  the  undeveloped  and  wild  ele- 
ments of  its  environment;  that  man's  char- 
acter, pride  and  luck  depend  upon  conserv- 
ing and  preserving  these  elements  and  gen- 
erally treating  nature  as  respectfully  and 
reverently  as  he  can. 

America's  interest  in  developing  and  con- 
suming nature  has  not  weakened  in  this 
century,  but  the  concern  about  conserving 
and  preserving  it  has  grown  much  stronger. 
Underlying  the  conservation-preservation 
movement  are  three  broad  convictions: 

First,  it  became  obvious  by  the  20th  centu- 
ry that  if  the  U.S.  continued  to  squander 
and  corrupt  its  natural  riches,  the  country 
would  soon  become  a  le.ss  prosperous,  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  place. 

Second,  dig-and-dump,  ruin-and-move-on 
exploitation  ignored  the  fact  that  nature 
left  alone  has  substantive,  if  difficult  to 
quantify,  social  value.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons—recreational, therapeutic,  scientific, 
esthetic  and  nostalgic— a  number  of  Ameri- 


cans have  found  that  wildish  things  and 
places  improved  the  environment  for  them. 
As  unspoiled  nature  became  scarcer,  the 
demand  for  it  became  greater. 

Third  is  the  ethical,  at  times  almost  theo- 
logical, element  in  conservationist-preserva- 
tionist philosphy.  It  has  been  expressed  as 
Rocks  Have  Rights,  which  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  an  enormously  complex  metaphysi- 
cal proposition.  The  first  implication  is  that 
objects  of  nature  have  been  endowed  by 
somebody  or  something  with  more  or  less 
sacred  properties.  Thus,  if  we  ignore  or  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  rights  of  nature,  we 
profane  and  blaspheme  the  giver  of  them. 
In  secular  terms,  we  corrupt  our  humanity 
by  acting  unethically.  Another  inference  is 
that,  in  dealing  with  nature,  the  possession 
of  a  bulldozer  does  not  necessarily  make  it 
right  to  use  it.  Just  as  in  war.  elaborate  ethi- 
cal calculations  may  justify  leveling  a  moun- 
tain of  rock,  but  the  mere  ability  to  accom- 
plish the  act  does  not  automatically  justfy 

'  During  the  postWorid  War  II  period 
these  views  came  to  be  regarded  as  nonpar- 
tisan in  the  U.S.  The  most  comprehensive 
set  of  environmental  laws  ever  written  any- 
where-the  Clean  Air,  Clean  Water,  Endan- 
gered Species  and  Environmental  Policy 
acts— were  passed  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, working  on  a  legislative  ground- 
work laid  down  in  the  previous  one  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Their  successors.  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Carter,  supported  and  im- 
plemented the  new  law.s. 

During  these  administrations  the  Interior 
Department  was  operated  as  if  there  were  a 
broad  public  and  political  consensus,  the 
nature  of  which  was  recently  described  by 
Cecil  Andrus,  a  Carter  appointee  and  the 
last  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  nonpar- 
tisan  era.   "There   are   wild-eyes   on   both 
sides  "  says  Andrus.  "Those  who  want  abso- 
lutely  no   development,   who   want   every- 
thing preserved  and  returned  to  a  pristine 
state,  and  those  who  want  absolutely  no  re- 
straints or  regulations  on  development  of 
any   sort.   However,   reasonable   people   on 
both  sides  have  been  drawing  closer  and 
closer  together.  There  was  and  remains,  I 
feel    a  real  consensus.  It  is  based  on  the 
commonsense  idea  that  we  can  grow  and 
prosper  by  using  our  natural  resources  but 
at  the  same  time  protect  important  natural 
values  with  prudent  public  regulation    Ev- 
erybody but  people  like  Jim  Watt  and  the 
narrow  right-wing  ideological  constituency 
he  represents  recognizes  the  reality  of  this 
consensus." 

Like  Andrus,  many  of  those  prominently 
involved  in  creating  this  consensus  believe  it 
to  be  widespread  and  deeprooted.  But  they 
also  believe  that  the  nonpartisan  approach 
to  environmental  management  came  to  a 
screeching  halt  in  January  1981  with  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  installation  of  James  Watt  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  And  it's  a  fair  guess 
that  Watt  would  find  the  above  a  compli- 
mentary rather  than  derogatory  a^ess- 
ment  Prom  the  beginning  of  his  term.  Watt 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  his  goal  is 
to  bring  about  "massive  changes"  in  depart- 
mental operations. 

His  present  prominence  makes  it  a  bit  dif- 
ficult to  remember  that  Watt,  when  he 
joined  the  Reagan  team,  was  perhaps  the 
most  obscure  of  the  new  Cabinet  members, 
a  man  whose  name  was  virtually  unknown 
to  the  public.  Though  a  Westerner,  as  most 
Interior  Secretaries  have  been  because  the 
department's  major  landholdings  and  in 
consequence,    administrative    and    political 


concerns  are  in  this  region.  Watt's  back- 
ground is  dissimilar  to  that  of  most  of  his 
predecessors.  Traditionally  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary has  been  a  powerful,  often  affluent 
chieftain  of  his  party,  frequently  a  former 
governor  or  Congressman.  Watt  had  never 
sought  elective  office,  had  no  independent 
political  base  and  as  a  salaried  career  bu- 
reaucrat and  attorney  was.  as  he  remains,  a 
man  of  modest  personal  means. 

James  Gaius  Watt  was  bom  in  Wyoming 
in  1938  and  grew  up  in  small  towns  in  that 
state.  He  was,  by  all  accounts,  an  industri- 
ous, eamest  youth  given  to  good  works.  Boy 
Scouts,  class  offices  and  the  like— and  very 
much  a  straight  arrow.  After  receiving  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
marrying  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Lei- 
lani  Bomgardner,  he  went  to  Washington  in 
1962  as  legislative  aide  to  Milward  Simpson, 
a  Wyoming  Republican  who  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Senate.  After  serving  four 
years  on  the  Hill.  Watt  became  a  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  then  went  on.  during  the  Nixon 
Administration,  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  he  was  the  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  water  and  power  resources  and 
then  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  an  agency   that   he  has  since 
abolished.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  1975. 

Today.  Secretary  Watt  is  the  best-known 
member  of  the  Reagan  Cabinet  and,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  variety  of  opinion  surveys,  the 
most  disliked  public  official  in  the  U.S. 
There  has  been  speculation  about  his  per- 
sonality: why  he  is  like  he  is.  It  has  been 
theorized  that  as  a  straight,  conventional 
young  man  he  was  shocked  and  frightened 
by  the  hairy,  restless  rebellious  young 
people  of  the  '60s,  became  a  premature  cur- 
mudgeon and  has  carried  on  a  jihad  against 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  liberal  sources 
of  these  abominations;  that  his  Western 
provincialism  and  religion— Watt  is  a  devout 
fundamentalist  Christian-have  made  him 
not  only  a  man  of  the  far  right  but  one  of 
invincible  self-righteousness.  Such  exercises 
in  pop  psychology  aren't  of  much  conse- 
quence. However,  given  his  present  position, 
what  he  has  become  is  a  matter  of  public 
significance.  . 

Surprisingly  for  such  a  controversial 
figure,  published  records,  testimony  of 
friends  and  foes  and  that  of  the  man  him- 
self are  fairly  consistent:  Watt  is  a  loyal, 
partisan  Republican  given  to  the  ideology 
and  rhetoric  of  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
that  party.  He  is  rigidly  conservative-in  all 
things— economics,  religion  and  general  cul- 
ture. And  he's  a  Western  regional  chauvinist 
to  an  extent  that  sometimes  seems  to  verge 
on  xenophobia. 

Never  once  in  Watt's  public  career  has 
there  been  a  whisper  of  conventional  con- 
flict-of-interest-for-private-advantage  in- 
volving him.  Even  his  fierce  critics— and  it 
can  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  a  host  of 
them  now— admit  that  the  man  is  incorrupt- 
ible. However,  from  his  first  days  at  Interior 
he  has  had  a  reputation,  justified  it  seems, 
for  unapologetically  using  its  offices  to  ad- 
vance special  conservative  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  particularly  those  common- 
ly regarded  as  antienvironmental. 

Watt's  beliefs  recommended  him  to. 
among  other  conservative  firebrands. 
Joseph  Coors,  a  rich  Colorado  brewer  of  ex- 
ceedingly far-right  views.  Coors  was  chair- 
man and  principal  financial  angel  of  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  in 
Denver.  Watt  became  its  president  and  chief 
legal  officer  in  1977. 


The  MSLF  works  to  get  repugnant  envi- 
ronmental laws  taken  off  the  books  and  to 
hamper  the  activity  of  environmentalists, 
whom  ultraconservative  Westerners  often 
regard  as  being  on  a  par  with  pacifists,  femi- 
nists, unionists,  evolutionists  and  other  lib- 
eral do-gooders  as  threats  to  the  republic.  In 
the  3V2  years  that  Watt  headed  the  founda- 
tion, he  oversaw  47  litigations,  many  of 
them  involving  environmental  issues.  In  10 
of  the  cases  he  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bar  from  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. Alan  Simpson,  like  his  father  a  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Wyoming,  says  that  Watt, 
whom  he  has  known  for  20  years,  and  the 
MSLF  staff  confronted  preservatlonisU  In 
these  legal  engagements  and  "broke  them  of 
sucking  eggs." 

Watt  became  something  of  a  darling  of 
Western  conservatives  because  of  his  MSLF 
successes  as  a  baiter  of  environmentalists. 
Therefore,  after  Reagan's  election,  his  close 
friend  and  adviser  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R.- 
Nev.)  mentioned  Watt  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  top  Interior  job.  At  the  same 
time.  Reagan's  official  environmental  tran- 
sition team  was  also  considering  the  ques- 
tion  of   filling   the  secretary's   post.   This 
group  was  made  up  of  moderate  Republi- 
cans, many  of  whom  had  served  at  Interior 
during  the  Ford  and  Nixon  Administrations. 
One  of  them,  Nathaniel  P.  Reed  of  Florida, 
had  been  the  assistant  secretary  for  Fish, 
Wildlife    and    Parks,    perhaps    the   second 
most  important  slot  at  Interior,  under  both 
previous  Republican  presidents.  When  Reed 
heard  that  Reagan  was  going  to  nominate 
Watt,  he  got  up  from  his  chair,  quit  the 
transition  team  and  caught  the  next  plane 
out  of  Washington.  Many  other  Republi- 
cans who  had  been  part  of  the  consensual 
environmental  era  felt,  or  soon  came  to  feel, 
that  this  would  be  a  new  partisan  ball  game. 
As  the  most  ideologically  responsive  Cabi- 
net member  in  perhaps  the  most  ideological- 
ly sensitive  administration  of  this  century. 
Watt  Is  a  man  of  strong— almost  fanatical- 
principles,  which  he  has  been  not  the  least 
bit  reluctant  to  express.  In  fact,  it  often 
seems  that  he  regards  the  opportunity  to 
preach  about  and  proselytize  for  his  con- 
servative faith  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  attractive  rewards  of  his  office. 

Among  other  things,  he  believes  Interior 
policies  of  the  past  quarter  century  have 
been  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  what  he 
calls  "blind  preservation"  and  against  busi- 
ness Interests.  Because  of  this  tilt,  he  be- 
lieves, the  public  has  been  barred  from  en- 
joying its  own  natural  resources;  entrepre- 
neurs, especially  those  involved  in  energy, 
mineral,  timber  and  livestock  production, 
have  been  harassed;  and  economic  progress 
has  been  severely  curtailed.  To  SecreUry 
Watt,  this  was  bad  natural-resources  man- 
agement because  It  Improverlshed  the  coun- 
try, and  if  continued  long  enough.  It  would 
be  bad  for  nature,  since  a  poor  people  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  Inclination  to 
preserve  the  environment. 

Watt  has  made  no  bones  about  his  opinion 
of  the  environmental  consensus:  He  thinks 
It  was  a  phony  one.  Rather  than  fairly  rep- 
resenting American  thought,  this  consensus, 
or  the  notion  that  there  was  a  consensus, 
was  Invented  by  "elite"  environmentalists, 
whose  tactics  Watt  has  compared  to  the 
Nazis'.  He  has  also  called  them  "pspudoln- 
tellectuals"  and  "a  left-wing  cult. "  These 
men  held  key  positions  In  such  private  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Sierra  Club 
and  Wilderness  Society— or  at  Interior 
itself.  To  get  and  keep  cushy  and  powerful 
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whidh  has  placed  Secretary  Watt  at 
I  he   view   that   has   held   -sway 
previous  presidential  admin- 
by    a    large   majority    the 
made  it  clear  that  they  expect 
to  provide  a  certain  level  of  en- 
management   and   protection, 
negotiable   need,  something  the 
have,  like  military  defense,  a 
or  a  highway  system.  Federal 
in  the  environment,  according 
)f  thinking,  isn't  a  question  of 
or  statism  vs.  individual  free- 
rather  is  required  because  corpo- 
and  local  governments  have 
shown  the  ability  or  inclina- 
provlde  as  much  protection  as  the 
wai  its. 


between  the  ideological  ap- 
present  administration  and 
nonpartisan  one  is  at  the  root 
that    has    heightened 
during  the  past  2Vs  years.  It 
upon  recently  by  Morris 
LS-term   Arizona   Congressman 
his  brother  Stewart— the  Inte- 
y   under   Presidents   Kennedy 
—one  of  the  principal  archi- 
coPisensual  approach.  As  the 
the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
Affairs,  Udall.  a  Democrat, 
a  vantage  point  as  anyone 
to  study  the  Watt  adminls- 
are  major  roles  to  be  played 
etnmenl,"  say  Udall.  "The  guy 
for  the  business  community  is 
of  Commerce.  For  Wall  Street 
jeople.    the    Secretary    of    the 
the  lead.  The  Interior  Secre- 
the  nation's  conservationist, 
suy  who's  guardian  of  the  re- 
is  the  noan  who  gets  up  in  the 
asks  what  he  can  do  to  pre- 
«tldemess  and  timber  and   the 
s  and  the  watershed  and  the 
species  and  so  on.  That  tradi- 
;  tl:  e  role. 
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"Watt  turns  this  on  its  head.  He  cleverly 
and  deliberately  has  undertaken  to  water 
down  some  of  the  laws  and  to  weaken  regu- 
lations that  ought  to  be  kept  strong.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  sticking  up  for  the  pol- 
luters and  for  the  chemical  companies  and 
railroads  and  coal  companies,  but  the  guy 
who  is  in  there  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ought  to  be  looking  out  for  the  people,  for 
species  and  wildlife  and  rivers." 

For  50  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
American  fauna,  flora,  topography,  lands, 
waters,  history  and,  I  suppose,  the  man- 
nature  relationship.  After  I  became  a  jour- 
nalist these  subjects  continued  to  engage 
me,  as  did  the  Interior  Department  itself, 
about  which  I've  been  writing  fairly  regular- 
ly since  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
Naturally  I've  had  more  than  average  inter- 
est in  how— and  if— the  "massive  changes" 
promised  by  Watt  were  affecting  America. 

At  this  point  a  warning  seems  obligatory. 
Interior  is  a  large  and  complex  institution.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  can  adequately  under- 
stand, much  less  describe,  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  department.  I  certainly  don't  claim  to 
be  able  to.  Therefore,  what  follows  is  merely 
intended  as  a  series  of  observations  about  a 
few  Interior  agencies,  people  and  issues, 
with  sp»eciai  emphasis  on  events  since  Janu- 
ary 1981. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

The  Park  Service  makes  a  good  place  to 
begin.  It  was  an  American  invention— Yel- 
lowstone, established  in  1872,  was  the  first 
national  park  in  the  world.  The  service  now 
has  nearly  16,000  employees,  administers 
334  separate  locales  (variously  called  parks, 
monuments,  memorials,  historic  sites,  scenic 
waterways  and  parkways  et  aL )  and  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  and  liked  of  all  the  In- 
terior agencies.  Nevertheless,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  become  more  controversial  during 
the  Watt  administration  than  at  any  other 
time  in  recent  memory. 

Watt  likes  the  national  parks.  He  has  said 
so  repeatedly,  and  his  deeds  bear  out  his 
words.  Aides  say  he  wants  to  visit  more  na- 
tional parks  than  any  previous  secretary. 
Apparently,  maintaining  a  national  park 
system  is  a  traditional  activity  that  appeals 
to  his  fundmentalist  views  and  that  he  re- 
gards as  at  least  a  tolerable  form  of  statism. 
Some  months  before  Watt  took  office.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  officials  prepared  a 
document  that  contained  a  list  of  things 
that  needed  fixing  up  in  the  parks  system 
and  of  proposed  new  facilities.  The  total  bill 
for  this  work  would  be  $1.6  billion.  Watt 
seized  on  this  report,  saying  that  it  proved 
that  while  former  Interior  executives  and 
congressional  committees  had  been  prating 
about  preservation,  they'd  allowed  the  "na- 
tional jewels"— as  he  frequently  calls  the 
parks— to  deteriorate.  Watt  said  that  recti- 
fying this  shameful  situation  would  be  a  top 
priority  of  his  admmistration.  Thereupon 
he  created  PRIP  (Park  Restoration  and  Im- 
provement Program)  and,  despite  the  gener- 
al push  to  cut  domestic  budgets,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  approximately  $200 
million  per  year  requested  for  it. 

PRIP  has  served  as  something  of  a  p.r. 
gimmick— and  a  fairly  misleading  one,  crit- 
ics charge— that  has  enabled  Watt  to  claim 
that  he,  the  supposed  antipreservationist, 
has  been  more  generous  than  his  predeces- 
sors toward  the  parks.  This  is  true  so  far  as 
new  maintenance  funds  go,  but  overall  park 
funding  has  been  cut.  Watt  believes  that  the 
parks  system  is  largely  completed— "We've 
discovered  all  the  Yellowstones,"  says  an 
aide— and  that  expanding  it  is  a  waste  of 
public  money  and  an  exercise  in  creeping 


statism.  He  derides  the  purchasing  orgies  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  Carter,  Ford  and 
later  Nixon  years— which,  even  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  time,  were  sometimes  sarcastically 
called  the  Park-a-Month  Policy.  He  has 
placed  an  absolute  ban  on  initiating  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  new  park. 

This  moratorium  on  buying  new  lands  is 
the  parks-related  decision  that  has  most 
stirred  the  wrath  of  conservationists,  preser- 
vationists and  congressional  committees 
dealing  with  the  service.  They  argue  that 
because  Watt's  mind  is  set  against  acquisi- 
tion he  continues  to  ignore  two  major  long- 
term  threats  to  the  parks.  First,  there  is  the 
external  threat  posed  by  developments  of 
various  sorts  on  adjacent  lands,  which  may 
degrade  or,  in  effect,  destroy  parks.  A  con- 
dominium erected  too  close  to  a  park— two 
vacation  homes  were  built  on  an  inholding 
in  Grand  Telons  park  last  year,  and  a  subdi- 
vision is  planned  on  an  inholding  in  the 
Santa  Monica  National  Recreation  Area- 
can  spoil  views  and  threatens  water  quality. 
Second,  each  year  park  crowds  increase.  If 
more  and  more  people  continue  to  use  the 
same  areas,  damage  to  the  setting  that 
made  the  land  desirable  as  a  park  in  the 
first  place  will  inevitably  occur.  The  solu- 
tion to  both  problems  is  to  expand  the 
system,  perhaps  not  at  the  previous  rate, 
but  enough  to  spread  out  use  within  the 
parks  and  control  detrimental  usage  of 
lands  near  them. 

I  believe  that  the  Park-a-Month  policy 
needed  to  be  changed.  It  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  some  mediocre  properties,  a 
number  of  which  were  purchased  to  stroke 
influential  Congressmen,  and  reduced  re- 
sources available  for  parks  maintenance. 
However,  the  idea  that  we  will  never  need  or 
want  any  more  parks  seems  unrealistic. 
Therefore  I  was  anxious  to  ask  Watt  if  he 
foresaw  a  time  when  it  would  be  advisable 
to  add  new  lands  to  the  system.  He  said, 
"No.  We've  got  to  learn  to  live  with  what  we 
have." 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  created  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Nixon  in 
1973.  has  generally  been  a  popular  law  be- 
cause most  poeple  apparently  believe  that 
trying  to  save  small  populations  of  hard- 
pressed  species  from  extinction  is  a  decent 
endeavor.  However,  there  has  been  grousing 
about  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  certain 
conservative  (jircles,  in  which  some  people 
view  it  as  clear  proof  of  how  pervasive  the 
Rocks  Have  Rights  nonsense  has  become. 
Developers  in  the  rural  West  saw  the  Act  as 
yet  another  invasion  by  federal  regulators, 
because  to  protect  species  it's  usually  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  habitat  and  thus  re- 
strict human  use  of  it.  Finally,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  seemed  to  culminate  a 
trend  that  had  been  building  during  much 
of  this  century— the  feds  talking  over  the 
management  of  wildlife  from  the  states  and 
private  individuals.  Among  those  who  find 
this  to  be  bad  public  is  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, a  far-right  political  think  tank  to 
which  Watt  has  close  personal  and  philo- 
sophical ties.  After  Reagan's  election  the 
foundation  issued  a  massive  document  enti- 
tled Mandate  for  Leadership  that  contained 
many  suggestions  about  how  federal  agen- 
cies should  be  operated  under  a  conservative 
administration.  Seventy  pages  were  devoted 
to  Interor,  which  Heritage  scholars  felt  had 
become  a  hotbed  of  statist-socialistic— pres- 
ervationist activity.  A  major  ill  was  identi- 
fied as  the  subversive  influence  within  Inte- 
rior of  "biological  types,"  also  referred  to  in 


one  supplement  as  "prairie  fairies  and  tree 
huggers."  Many  of  these  hang  out  In  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  principal 
agency  for  dealing  with  American  fauna, 
which  the  Heritage  mandate  described  as  a 
"limited-purpose  agency  [whose  actions]  are 
not  In  the  general  public  interest,  but  m 
fact  seriously  damage  the  general  welfare  of 
this  country's  citizenry. " 

As  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  commented  that  the 
listing  of  these  creatures  was  the  FWS  ac- 
tivity which  "may  have  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  development  of  public  and  private 
lands  of  any  law  currently  on  the  books. "  It 
is  obvious  that  the  foundation  thinkers 
regard  this  impact  as  unfortunate. 

Because  that  view  is  fairly  common  among 
those  who  make  up  the  Reagan  constituen- 
cy it  was  widely  predicted  that  when  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  came  up  for  con- 
gressional renewal  In  1982  there  would  be  a 
bloody  fight,  with  Watt  and  his  allies  or- 
chestratinc  a  campaign  to  gut  the  law.  Watt 
did  ask  that  consideration  of  the  bill  be 
postponed  until  1983.  apparently  because 
Congressmen  would  be  unlikely  to  tinker 
with  a  popular  law  during  an  election  year, 
which  1982  was.  However,  Watt's  request  for 
a  delay  was  rejected,  and  conservationists 
succeeded  in  getting  the  law  renewed.  As  re- 
newed, the  act  was  perhaps  a  stronger  one 
in  preservationist  terms  than  it  predecessor. 
But  there  have  been  complaints  that  Interi- 
or is  doing  no  more  than  just  living  with  the 
new  law-and  a  bit  grudgingly  at  that— and 
has  engaged  in  some  administrative  maneu- 
vering that  has  reduced  its  effectiveness. 

For  a  species  to  warrant  federal  protection 
It  must  first  be  listed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  threatened  or  endangered- 
in  a  sense  be  certified  as  a  truly  needy  plant 
or  animal.  Thereafter,  as  staff  and  funds 
become  available,  a  committee  will  be  desig- 
nated to  draw  up  a  recovery  plan,  a  set  of 
recommendations  about  what  might  be  done 
to  improve  the  situation  of  the  species.  The 
position  of  the  Watt  administration  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  has  assumed  regarding 
national  parks:  that  rather  than  acquire 
new  federal  responsibilities— in  this  case 
more  endangered  species-it's  wiser  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  ones  already  on 
hand.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
drawing  up  recovery  plans  rather  than  list- 
ing new  endangered  species.  During  Watt  s 
tenure  261  recovery  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved or  drafted,  as  compared  to  98  during 
the  four  years  of  the  Carter  Administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  Watt's  time  only 
17  new  species  have  been  given  endangered 
status  while  in  the  previous  administration 
103  were  so  listed. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  preservationists, 
there's  a  weakness  in  the  drawing-up-more- 
recovery- plans  approach.  Listing  a  species  as 
endangered  puts  it  under  federal  protection 
and  confers  immediate  benefits  on  it  as  well 
as  its  habitat.  Recovery  plans,  on  the  other 
hand  are  simply  administrative  reports  that 
have  no  impact  on  a  species  or  the  lands  and 
water  it  inhabits  until  work  begins  in  the 
fields.  In  this  regard,  the  efforts  of  the 
Watt  administration  have  been  minunal  to 
negative.  No  significant  new  recovery  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Funding  for  existing 
recovery  operations  ha^  leveled  off  or  been 
reduced  and  the  administration  also  pro- 
posed to  cut  the  budget  for  enforcement  of 
the  endangered  species  law  from  $5.7  mil- 
lion in  1983  to  $4.9  million  in  1984.  Congress 
approved  $6.1  million,  a  24%  increase  oyer 
Interior's  request.  On  this  question  Watts 
words— "We  will  use  the  budget  system  to 


be  the  excuse  to  make  major  policy  deci- 
sions'—are hard  to  forget. 


THE  WILDERNESS 

In  1964  Congress  passed  and  President 
Johnson  signed  an  act  calling  for  certain 
public  lands  to  be  dedicated  as  wilderness, 
i.e.,  tracts  that  would  remain  essentially  and 
perpetually  undeveloped.  Federal  agencies- 
the  Park  Service,  t  he  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Forest  Service  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Servict— were  to  study  their 
holdings  to  determine  which  parcels  should 
be  recommended  for  wilderness  designation. 
Thus  far  about  80  million  acres  have  been 
placed  in  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System;  these  landn  will  be  closed  to  devel- 
opment this  December.  Some  24  million 
acres  still  regarded  as  candidates  for  wilder- 
ness designation  are  administered  by  the 
BLM. 

When  Watt  began  talking  about  how 
much  public  laad  had  wrongfully  been 
"locked  up"  from  development  and  how  he 
intended  to  do  considerable  unlocking,  there 
was  instant  speculation  that  what  he  was 
really  talking  about  was  the  wilderness 
system— how  to  develop  on  designated  lands 
and  keep  more  parcels  from  being  preserved 
as  wilderness.  Tliese  fears  were  quickly  con- 
firmed. 

In  May  1981  Watt  sent  a  memo  to  his  top 
appointees  outlining  objectives  for  them. 
One  of  the  goals  assigned  Solicitor  of  the 
Interior  Department  William  H.  Coldiron, 
previously  the  legal  counsel  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  was  to  "open  wilderness  areas. " 
No  three  words  have  since  caused  the  Watt 
administration  as  much  difficulty  as  "open 
wilderness  areas. " 

Toward  the  end  of  1981  Watt  told  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council.  "We're  working 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ...  to 
establish  leasing  procedures  for  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  wilderness  areas.  .  .  ."  Later  he 
proposed   legislation   that   would   give   the 
President  greater  freedom  to  open  wilder- 
ness   areas    to    development    if    he    found 
"urgent  national  need  to  do  so."  When  the 
fine  print  of  this  proposal   was  digested. 
Congress  objected  and  even  refused  to  hold 
hearings  on  what  some  critics  called    'the 
Wilderness  Sunset  Bill."  Simpson,  generally 
a  supporter  of  the  administration,  said  he 
"Just  told  Jim  that's  nuts. "  Simpson  said 
the  entire  Wyoming  delegation  f'ilt  similar- 
ly. "There's  a  lot  of  places  to  punch  holes 
rather  than  the  wilderness,"  says  Simpson. 
"So  we  said  so.  I  think  Jim  was  a  little  sur- 
prised." „,  ,, 
Perhaps  because  of  such  surprises.  Watt, 
by  mid-1982,  was  taking  the  position  that  he 
thought  almost  as  well  of  wilderness  as  he 
did  of  parks.  And  to  prove  it,  he'd  handle 
the  wilderness  in  much  the  same  way:  He 
would  protect  the  existing  system  but  was 
not  inclined  to  expand  it  much  or  at  all. 
This  focused  attention  on  the  24   million 
acres  of  BLM  land  still  being  considered  for 
wilderness  status.    Conservationists   feared 
that  those  acres  might  be  opened  to  devel- 
opers,   and   once    they    were.   Watt    would 
claim  that  the  lands  were  no  longer  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  To  forestall  any 
such  end-around  play,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  September  1982.  approved  by 
a  340-58  margin  a  one-year  ban  on  develop- 
ment in  any  wilderness  study  areas.  Despite 
having  54  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  the 
proposed  ban  never  reached  a  formal  vote 
there.  Secretary  Watt  ignored  this  legisla- 
tive expression  of  opinion  and  proceeded  to 
process  leases  on  the  land. 
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Perhaps  more  than  any  other  issue,  the 
wilderness  controversy  has  led  to  the  per- 
ception that  many  high  Interior  officials 
are  as  handicapped  in  dealing  with  nature 
as  a  tone-deaf  person  would  be  in  conduct- 
ing an  orchestra.  There's  a  sense  that  they 
are  essentially  men  of  business,  law  or  poli- 
tics who  have  little  feeling  for  natural  phe- 
nomena. Having,  for  example,  never 
thrashed  through  chaparral  to  the  top  of  a 
cliff  and  lain  there  watching  eagles  wheel  in 
the  sky,  they  can  little  understand  why  so 
many  people  get  their  sails  in  knots  over 
suggestions  that  it  might  be  good  policy  to 
shoot  a  few  eagles  to  help  sheep  ranchers. 

Certainly  Watts  feelings  about  the  wild 
are  a  matter  of  legitimate  public  interest. 
When  Watt  was  asked  if  he  would  Ulk  a 
little  about  what  value  wilderness  has  for 
the  republic,  he  said  no,  because  one  cannot 
define  wilderness.  It  means  too  many  differ- 
ent things  to  too  many  different  people.  For 
example,  he  said,  some  Americans  might 
think  having  a  picnic  in  a  park  wp.s  a  w  Uder- 
ness  experience.  He  said  he  didn't  claim  to 
be  a  passionate  outdoorsman.  but  that  he 
did.  when  he  had  time,  enjoy  walking 
around  the  environs  of  Washington  and 
tliat  he  had  a  kayak  that  he  sometimes  pad- 
dled. Then  he  told  of  his  grandparents,  who 
had  settled  along  a  Wyoming  stream,  built  a 
dam  and  caused  the  flora  and  fauna  to 
flourish.  That  was  as  far  as  he  would  go  on 

the  subject. 


PRIVATIZATION 

An  assumption  underlying  many  of  the 
Watt  administration's  policies  is  that  pri- 
vate works  are  more  efficient  and  innately 
superior  to  public  ones.  It  is  thought  that 
public  lands  and  resources  will  be  better 
managed  if  private  entrepreneurs  are  given 
easier  access  and  freedom  to  develop  them. 
This  privatization.  Watt  claims,  will  improve 
the  economy,  national  security  and  social 
environment.  Nature  will  not  suffer  because 
what  is  good  for  people  is  good  for  nature. 
In  his  fiscal  1983  budget  proposal  Reagan 
announced  that  during  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  $17  billion  worth  of  public  lands 
would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders. 

In  discussing  that  announcement.  Watt 
said,  "The  basic  difference  between  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  liberals  is  that  we  are 
market-oriented,  people-oriented.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  our  acres  into  the  market  so 
the  market  will  decide  their  value."  Soon 
thereafter  he  said  the  administration's  $17 
billion  plan  involved  only  about  5%  of  the 
public  lands— a  small  percentage  that  com- 
putes to  a  substantial  35  million  acres— an 
area  roughly  equal  in  size  to  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

The  proposal  was  met  with  screams  of 
protest  and  derision.  Preservationists  were 
angered  by  the  idea  of  turning  over  so  much 
public  land  to  private  developers.  Econo- 
mists pointed  out  that  if  so  much  land  were 
made  available  real  estate  markets,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  would  become  so  de- 
pressed that  the  public  properties  would 
have  to  be  virtually  given  away.  Interior  of- 
ficials began  backing  away  from  the  plan  as 
if  it  were  a  bucket  of  rattlesnakes  Doug 
Baldwin,  Watt's  chief  of  public  affairs,  now 
says  that  "privatization  "  is  a  nonword  at  the 
department,  and  the  $17  billion  sale  is  dead 
as  a  doornail.  But  who  knows  what  would 
have  happened  had  there  not  been  loud 
cries  by  the  opposition? 

That  Interior  should  lease  out  some  of  its 
lands  to  private  users  for  farming,  grazing, 
timber  cutting  and  prospecting  for  and  ex- 
tracting minerals  and  energy  resources  was 
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eaUblUheii  lon«  before  the  Watt  adminla- 
lr«,ticn.  Fir  example.  oU  rigs  have  long 
stood  in  the  Texas  federal  refuge  where 
whooping  <r*nef  over»  inter,  and  there  have 
been  few  conflict  between  the  birds  and 
the  drillers 

Under  V'att.  Iniertor  h&s  lirrniatlcally 
stepped  u|i  the  rate  ^'Vi  which  leases  are 
granted.  Some  40.00C  energy  and  mineral 
leases  hav^  been  proct-^ed  ir  the  past  two 
years.  neitl>  fts  min)  a^  ift  the  previous 
decade.  AUo.  changes  have  been  made  that 
give  leaseliulders  more  freedom  over  what 
they  can  ido  on  the  land  and  Litsrior 
agents,  which  is  to  say  the  representAiives 
of  the  public,  less  centre) 

The  disposal  of  publicly  owned  ccal  .serves 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  new  leafjng  pro- 
grams. Thi  Watt  admlnlftraUon  believes 
that  coal  qepoalts  on  publicly  owned  land 
have  been  Wrongly  locked  up  by  past  preser- 
vationist rrg\Uations  and  administrators, 
making  the  country  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign energy  Thus,  about  120.000  acres  of 
new  co«J  Uases  have  been  .-nade  available 
during  the;  past  two  years,  compared  to 
about  80.000  between  1972  aiid  1980.  Last 
week  Watt,  ignoring  the  advice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  defying  Udail's 
House  comikUttee.  put  an  additional  540  mil- 
lion tons  ctf  coal  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  up  |or  auction. 

There's  little  evidence  that  curtailing  the 
number  of  doal  leases  was.  in  fact,  much  of  a 
national  pnoblem.  When  Watt  came  into 
office.  dev9opers  already  held  leases  per- 
mitting thein  to  extract  16.5  bUlion  tons  of 
coal  underlying  public  lands — enough  to 
cover  the  Nation's  needs  for  the  next  25 
years.  Consider  that  four-fifths  of  last 
week's  auctioned  coal  tonnage  did  not  even 
attract  bidsi  Nevertheless,  the  Watt  admin- 
istration sap  advanced  leasing  is  desirable 
as  a  means  of  allowing  industry  to  make 
long-range  development  plans.  A  more  likely 
consequence  is  that  these  policies  will 
produce  sp^ulation  in  coal  leases  rather 
than  stimulate  production.  Such  speculative 
trading  wM  the  main  reason  leasing  was 
first  slowed  down  in  the  Nixon  Admlnistra- 
Uon. 

I  SCIKIfCZ 

At  presenl  the  Interior  Department  seems 
uneasy  aboijt  science  and  scientists.  Employ- 
ees who  in  tihe  past  were  regarded  as  distin- 
guished scie|itists  are  now  scornfully  called 
"hobbyists.''  They've  been  warned  about 
wasting  tin^  and  money  on  "esoteric  re- 
search." te.^  projects  that  can  be  defended 
only  on  the  gruunds  that  more  knowledge  is 
better  than  less.  Budgets  for  natural  history 
research  hqve  generally  been  cut  and  in 
some  cases  tlimlnated.  When  Watt  came  to 
office  he  ofdered  a  background  check  on 
every  sclenllsts  employed  or  consulted  by 
Interior.  Ttiose  of  questionable  loyalty  to 
the  conservi|tive  cause  were  dropped. 

One  feder^  scientist  thinks  Interior  has 
become  a  s<iientific  gulag.  He  says  he  has 
lobbied  anonymously  in  the  press  against 
specific  decisions,  but  "when  we're  in  Wash- 
ington or  ill  hearings,  we  have  to  talk  the 
administration  line  or  we're  in  hot  water." 


Interior  scientist  who  received 
be  interviewed  for  this  report 
said,  "Yes.  Absolutely."  that  the  nature  of 
his  professional  life  had  been  changed. 
Could  he  talk  about  it?  Not  without  get- 
ting in  a  loi   of  trouble."  he  replied.  Were 

1  Lhe  department  able  to  dissemi- 
nate informjition  freely?  'No.  no."  he  said. 
"Just  the  fa:t  that  we  have  to  get  approval 
to  speak  to  )  ou  shows  that." 


Another 
clearance  to 


There  has  always  been— at  least  in  the 
West  since  the  time  of  Plato— a  strong  body 
of  opinion  that  finds  the  scientific  process 
dangerous  and  corruptive.  Most  simply,  sci- 
ence is  an  attempt  to  determine  reality  by 
examining  nature  and  working  inductively 
from  particular  facts  to  more  general  con- 
clusions. In  contrast,  the  ideologically  in- 
clined tend  toward  deductive  reasoning.  l)e- 
ginnlng  with  a  principle  or  ideal  and  pro- 
ceeding toward  specifics  that  support  it. 

For  True  Believers  of  every  persuasion, 
science  Is  suspect  because  it  searches  rather 
than  accepts.  It  rests  on  the  premise  that  if 
observable  natural  fact  Is  at  odds  with  es- 
•j«blished  belief,  the  latter  must  be  modified 
or  abandoned. 

TRtTE  BELIEVEHS 

I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  many  of 
Watt '.'5  critics  who  think  that  the  secretary 
is  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  poltergeist  and 
that  all  of  the  problems  and  controversies 
now  surrounding  Interior  can  be  laid  to  his 
idiosyncrasies;  that  they  would  go  away  if 
he  did.  These  critics  badly  oversUte  Watts 
role.  He  is.  in  fact,  less  an  aberration  than  a 
product  of  a  long-established  ultraconserva- 
tivt  factor  in  American  culture  and  politics. 
He's  acting  in  accordance  with  what  may  be 
the  closest  thing  we  have  to  an  endemic 
American  ideology,  one  that  might  be  called 
the  Frontier  Response.  It's  not  a  formal,  co- 
hesive philosophy  but  a  random  collection 
of  traditions,  biases  and  beliefs.  There's  nos- 
talgia for  the  good  old  days  of  19th-century 
America— especially  Western  America— as 
portrayed  not  by  historical  records  and 
studies  but  as  romanticized  in  works  such  as 
John  Wayne  movies.  There's  an  anarchistic 
touch  stemiiiing  from  the  conviction  that 
the  effect  of  much  law  and  other  govern- 
ment activity  is  to  unfairly  restrain  the 
most  able  and  reward  the  most  slothful  seg- 
ments of  society.  In  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment, the  domlnionist  theory  prevails: 
rooted  in  Protestant  theology,  it  holds  that 
God  gave  the  world  to  man  to  use  as  he 
damn  well  pleases.  Accordingly,  the  notion 
that  Rocks  Have  Rights  may  seem  like  a 
pantheistic  blasphemy. 

Dominionist  attitudes  and  the  behavior 
they  helped  inspire  enabled  America  to  ac- 
complish its  greater  national  feat— winning 
the  continent,  particularly  the  Western  re- 
gions of  it.  Because  most  Americans  no 
longer  believe  in  and  practice  the  Frontier 
Response,  conservatives  of  the  Watt  persua- 
sion believe  the  country  has  become  a  con- 
fused, uncertain,  problem-beset  place.  They 
believe  the  U.S.  can  recover  if  it  returns  to 
the  ways  and  ideas  that  worked  so  success- 
fully in  the  past.  The  people  must  trust  and 
respect  the  class  whose  progenitors  perfect- 
ed the  Frontier  Respoo^;:  le.,  white  Ameri- 
can men,  who  are  the  most  favored  of  all 
God's  creatures.  In  the  context  of  environ- 
mental affairs,  if  America  gives  to  white 
men  the  keys  to  things  like  oil.  gas  and  coal 
production,  they  will  treat  nature  as  well  as 
they  thing  it  should  be  treated  and  all  will 
profit  from  their  enlightened  stewardship 
Just  as  they  did  in  the  last  century. 

None  of  this  is  set  down  in  a  single  memo, 
platform  or  document.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  words  and  deeds,  some  of  which 
are  noted  above,  indicate  that  it  is  essential- 
ly toward  this  end.  a  return  to  the  past  and 
its  exploitation  of  nature,  that  the  Interior 
Department  is  now  being  operated. 
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Tm  EirvlRONMEKT  AND  JAMES  WaTT 

(By  Bll  Gilbert) 
During  his  tumultuous  2Vi  years  as  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior.  James  Watt  often  asked 
that  he  be  judged  by  his  actions  rather  than 
by  his  words.  This  hasn't  happened,  partly 
because  some  of  the  things  he  said  so  out- 
raged powerful  critics  that  he  wasn't  per- 
mitted to  do  much. 

This  situation  arose  again  last  week— for 
what  could  well  be  the  last  time.  In  a  speech 
Sept.  21  before  members  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  in  Washington.  Watt  was 
discussing  coal  leasing  on  public  lands.  His 
policy  of  accelerated  leasing  had  been 
halted  by  Congress  the  previous  day.  Watt 
was  naming  a  new  commission  to  study  the 
issue,  one  made  up  of  individuals  from  out- 
side the  narrow  constituency  of  business-ori- 
ented white  Protestant  males  that  he's  fre- 
quently criticized  for  favoring.  Unfortunate- 
ly. Watt  turned  what  should  have  been  a 
positive  step  for  his  administration  at  Inte- 
rior into  what,  at  week's  end,  appeared  to  be 
a  fatal  one  by  choosing  the  following  words 
to  describe  the  commission  members:  "I 
have  a  black.  I  have  a  woman,  two  Jews  and 
a  cripple." 

Watt  apologized  to  President  Reagan  and 
to  each  of  the  commission  members  for  the 
insensitivity  of  his  remark,  but  the  damage 
this  time,  so  close  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1984  election  campaigns,  seemed  irrepara- 
ble. 

As  SI  went  to  press.  Watt  was  on  the 
verge  of  losing  his  job  not,  I  think,  because 
he  misspoke  but  because  he  expressed  him- 
self so  clearly.  The  outrage  came  because 
Watt  so  little  camouflaged  his  true  belief. 
Coming  as  it  did  after  so  many  other  state- 
ments, and  actions— only  minimally  less  out- 
rageous—that are  consistent  with  Watt's 
self-professed  ultraconservative  ideology.  I 
understood  last  week's  remarks  to  mean  the 
following: 

If  we  could  operate  in  the  sensible  way  of 
our  ancestors.  I  would  consult  only  normal, 
decent  Americans,  that  is,  fine  white  men 
such  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  However,  we  now  have  to  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  liberal  nonsense.  This  time  I 
gave  all  those  subversive  secular  humanists 
a  taste  of  their  own  medicine.  I  named  to 
this  board  a  woman,  a  black,  two  Jews  and  a 
cripple.  That  should  hold  them.  But  you 
good  people,  of  course,  realize  that  I  was 
doing  it  as  a  kind  of  Joke.  The  likes  of  them 
will  have  no  real  influence. 

James  Watt  became  the  highly  controver- 
sial James  Watt  long  before  last  week.  As  to 
how  that  happened.  Doug  Baldwin,  a  friend, 
confidant  and  aide  to  Watt  for  20  years 
before  becoming  chief  of  public  affairs  at 
Interior,  says  that  even  before  taking  office. 
Watt  expected  criticism  from  some  members 
of  the  environmental  community.  Neverthe- 
less, the  secretary  made  an  effort  to  talk 
reasonably  with  the  environmentalists. 
They  responded  with  extreme  antagonism 
and  roused  the  secretary's  combative  in- 
stinct's. "He  could  have  gone  around  to 
these  groups  and  kissed  their  little  boot 
tips."  says  Baldwin,  "but  he's  not  built  that 
way.  He  is  combative  in  the  sense  that  if 
somebody  wants  to  fight  with  him,  he'll 
fight." 

The  bad  guys  in  this  scenario  are  often 
identified  by  Watt  as  the  paid  employees  of 
a  handful  of  preservationist-inclined  private 
organizations.  He  has  referred  to  them  as 
"commercial  environmentalists"  or  'hired 
guns."  Most  of  them  work  for  one  or  an- 


other of  about  a  dozen  organizations  such  as 
the  Audubon  and  Wilderness  societies,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  the  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  the  Environmental  De 
fense  Fund,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  These  are 
hardly  splinter  groups:  They  have  about  10 
million  members— or  80  percent  of  the  orga 
nized  environmental  movement. 

According  to  Watt's  hired-gun  theory,  the 
leaders  of  such  groups,  working  through 
their  organizations"  own  publications  and 
conventions,  first  convinced  their  members 
that  the  Walt  administration  was  one  re- 
plete with  environmental  rapists.  Simulta- 
neously, they  co-opted  the  media.  Watt  has 
been  more  than  willing  to  explain  why  the 
rascals  have  had  it  in  for  him.  For  i.nstance. 
he  commented  in  a  friendly  interview  pub- 
lished in  Forest  Industries,  a  trade  publica- 
tion of  the  forest-products  business,  thai 
the  environmental  activists  who  opposed 
him  were  "a  left-wing  cult  which  seeks  to 
bring  down  the  type  of  government  I  believe 
in."  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  people  he's  talking  about  are  members 
of  bird-watching,  hiking  and  hunting 
groups. 

When  I  asked  him  if  this  quotation  accu- 
rately reflected  his  sentiments,  he  said  il 
did.  Our  conversation  then  went  as  follows: 

Watt.  Many  of  my  critics  want  a  central- 
ized system  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dictates  the  use  of  the  water,  the  use 
of  the  land— and  I  oppose  that.  I've  changed 
all  the  policies  of  the  Carter  Administration 
that  led  to  centralized  social  planning.  And 
some  of  my  critics  prefer  centralized  social 
planning.  That's  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gilbert.  But  to  undermine  the  govern- 
ment suggests  treason. 

Watt.  In  your  mind,  not  mine. 

Gilbert.  O.K.  That  answers  the  question. 

Watt.  So  thafs  your  problem,  not  mine. 

Gilbert.  That's  my  problem.  [Having  es- 
tablished my  problem,  I  came  back  to  what 
I  considered  to  be  Walt"s.]  So  you  would  not 
object  if  we  say  Watt  is  a  rightist  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  the  form  of  government 
we  believe  in? 

Watt.  I  object  to  your  form  of  govern- 
ment if  you  don't  believe  in  the  peoples  dig- 
nity. ,^     _,  _, 

Gilbert.  I  am  talking  about  the  Carter 

Administration. 

Watt.  I  was.  and  I  am. 

Gilbert.  Trying  to  undermine  that  form 
of  government? 

Watt.  Absolutely  1  am.  And  I've  been 
pretty  successful. 

Baldwin  once  warned  me  that  Watt  "uses 
phrases  that  are  very  carefully  crafted, 
philosophically,  legally  and  nuancily.  if 
that"s  a  word."  I  think  the  above  is  certainly 
a  case  where  Watt's  nuances  must  be  closely 
examined.  When  he  says  "form  of  govern- 
ment '•  he's  speaking  about  the  political  phi- 
losophy-right, center  or  left-of  a  given  ad- 
ministration. Being  of  the  right,  he  feels 
that  it's  virtuous  and  nece.ssary  to  under- 
mine a  different  form  of  government  and  as- 
sumes that  those  of  other  persuasions  are 
trying  to  undermine  his. 

The  issue  that  Watt  raised— the  impor- 
tance of  private  as  compared  to  public 
works-has  rarely  been  a  particularly  hot 
one  in  the  U.S.  mainstream.  Americans 
haven't  been  a  particularly  ideological 
people:  political,  economic,  social  and  cul 
tural  pragmatism  has  been  more  their  na- 
tional style.  Americans  have  thought  very 
well  of  private  enterprise  not  because  it  rep- 


resents ultimate  truth  but  because  it  has 
worked  in  many  cases,  done  what  society 
warned  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there's  an 
equally  strong  tradition  of  using  collective 
action  to  achieve  other  ends— strong  de- 
fense, good  roads,  rr-iversal  education,  social 
justice,  higher  farm  prices  and  other  things 
that  are  desirable  but  not  directly  profita- 
ble. Most  conservation  efforts  have  been  in 
this  category  and  therefore  could  be  called, 
if  the  term  is  used  precisely  and  nonpejora- 
tively.  socialistic.  But  in  the  lexicon  of  the 
far  right  this  is  spelled  Socialism.  Socialism 
is  a  foreign  ideology  of  the  left.  Socialists 
are  often  member:  of  a  "leftwing  cull." 
Ergo,  socialistic  environmentalists  can  be.  in 
some  peoples  mindi,  anti-Americans  trying 
to  undermine  the  form  of  government  in 
which  they  believe. 

Another  characteristic  of  ideologues, 
whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  is  a  belief 
in  witches,  though  theyre  usually  called  by 
other  names:  NazLs.  hired  guns,  bloodsuck- 
ing TApitalists  secular  humanists,  commu- 
nists. 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  explanations 
for  the  exceptional  unpopularity  of  the 
Watt  administration.  One  is  that  people  be 
lieve  Interiors  current  programs  are  wrong- 
headed.  The  second  is  that  people  are  too 
wrongheaded  to  understand  the  merits  of 
the  programs.  Neither  makes  an  atiractive 
public  response  for  the  administration.  A 
much  better  one  is  to  say  that  a  small  group 
of  left-wing  cultists  caused  all  the  trouble 
by  messing  with  the  minds  of  the  good 
people. 

THE  national  wildlife  FEDERATION 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  the 
countrys  largest  private  conservation 
group,  with  4.1  million  members  and  affili- 
ated chapters  in  every  state.  Its  members, 
including  huge  numbers  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  have  various  outdoor  interests. 
Through  the  years  the  NWF  has  had  a 
middle-of-the-road  reputation  as  far  as  con- 
servation politics  go.  and  it  has  been  criti- 
cized by  more  activist  groups  for  being  pa-s- 
sive  about  controversial  socioenvironmental 
issues.  However,  for  two  years  now  Interior 
officials  have  almost  always  included  the 
federation  when  naming  extreme  environ- 
mental organizations  that  are  wrongfully 
harassing  the  department. 

That  the  organization  that  publishes 
Ranger  Rick— one  of  a  number  of  super 
NWF  magazines— should  have  been  regard- 
ed by  Interior  as  a  hotbed  of  left-wing  cult- 
ists may  seem  bizarre  to  outsiders  but  is  un- 
derstandable given  some  of  the  hopes  the 
Watt  team  had  when  it  took  office.  There 
are  many  indications  that  the  administra- 
tion felt  that  the  NWF  would  by  sympathet- 
ic to  the  new  policies.  With  support— or  at 
least  without  dissent— from  the  federation. 
Interior  could  have  claimed  that  its  opposi- 
tion was  centered  in  a  liberal,  minority  wing 
of  the  environmenUl  movement.  For  exam- 
ple, if  most  of  the  criticism  of  Watts  poli- 
cies had  come  from  the  Sierra  Club  or 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  this  could  have  been 
dismissed  as  politics  as  usual. 

Instead  the  NWF  became  perhaps  the 
Watt  administrations  most  persistent  and 
effective  critic.  About  six  months  after  Watt 
took  office,  the  federation  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  its  members.  Nearly  80 
percent  of  the  4.000  respondents  said  that 
Watt  was  too  extreme  in  his  policies  and 
programs.  To  make  things  even  worse  for 
Watt,  the  respondents  indicated  that  in  the 
1980  election  they  had  voted  for  Reagan 
over  Carter  by  a  margin  of  almost  2-1. 
Based  on  this  survey  and  a  point-by-point 


analysis  of  the  Watt  prognun  b>  liie  NWF 
technical  stafi.  the  federation  formally 
asked  the  President  to  firi'  his  S;'cr'?tary  of 
the  Interior. 

Watt   dismis-sed   the   poll    as   un."!cientific 
and  said  it  only  amiueii  him.  Mo. .ever.  NWF 
leaders  immediately  becan.e   ne-.sonae  non 
gratae  around  Interior.  Dr.  -lay  D.  Hair,  a 
37-year-old  former  associate  ii»'Oii  isor  of  zo- 
ology   and    forestry    from    Norti.    Carolina 
State  who  is  now  the  .salaried  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  NWF".  sa>.s  thit  the  last 
official    contact    between    his    orpaaization 
and  Watt  or  nis  top  aides  was  xl  a  summit 
meeting   of   cnvironmenlal    les'lcrs   in   the 
summer  of  1981.  At  that  nieei.ng  Watt  and 
his  staff  were  exceptionally  cordial  to  Hair. 
"I  had  the  impression  thp.t  they  were  trying 
to   separate   mc    from    the   oche.ri    on   the 
grounds  that  I  represented  sportsmen,  who 
in  their  minds  were  or  should  be  in  conflict 
with  preservationists."  Hair  says.  "I  think 
this  was  a  big  mistake  in  ju.lgment  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.  Po:  the  past  20 
years  our  organization  and  r.iosi  sportsmen 
have  been  concerned  with  general  environ- 
mental    issues— habitat     protection,    clean 
water  and  air.  Ir.nd  use,  endaiigertd  species, 
toxic  waste  and  the  rest.  We  ha,re  no  casic 
conflict  with  others  who  happen  to  be  rion- 
hunters.  which  Is  much  different  from  being 
antihunting.  Whether  you  are  a  bird  hunter 
of  a  bird  photographer,  you  have  basically 
the  same  environmental  interests." 


GRASS  ROOTS 

Interior  officials  have  tried  to  explain 
away  the  widespread  opposition  to  the  Watt 
administration  by  saying  that  the  opposi- 
tion is.  in  fact,  a  fiction:  that  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  hired  guns,  a  majority  of 
the  grass-roots  members  of  theii  organiza- 
tions are  backers  of  Watt.  There  is  little 
hard  evidence  to  support  this  theory  and 
much  of  that  contradicts  U.  Beyond  such 
direct  indicators  as  the  NWF  and  other 
polls,  virtually  all  the  organizations  that 
have  been  most  hostile  to  the  Watt  adminis- 
tration report  that  their  memb-^rship  rolls 
have  increased  and  fund  raising  has  been 
stimulated  during  the  past  two  years— spe- 
cifically because  of  dislike  for  Interior  pro- 
grams. 

But  why  believe  the  word  of  the  hired 
guns  who  run  such  organizations?  1  decided 
to  take  my  own  readings  down  at  the  grass 
roots,  starting  at  a  meeting  in  Reno  last 
spring  of  National  Wildlife  Federation  mem- 
bers from  11  Western  states.  There  I  talked 
to  about  40  federation  members,  none  of 
whom  drew  sal.irics  from  thr  organization. 
All  had  joined  it  because  of  their  recieation- 
a!  interests  or  concerns  about  environmen- 
tal policy,  and  all  were  men  (there  were  very 
few  women  at  the  meeting).  Their  occupa- 
tions were  various,  including  educators, 
state  and  federal  employees  (though  none 
from  Interior),  hunting  guides,  engineers,  a 
miner,  a  farmer  a  botanist,  a  timber  cutter, 
a  land-planning  consultant,  a  cabinetmaker 
and  a  lawyer.  Several  interviewees  volun- 
teered that  they  voted  Republican,  and 
overall.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  group 
was  a  bit  to  the  conservative  side  of  moder- 
ate. 

Not  one  of  these  men  was  an  outright  sup- 
porter of  Watt.  A  few  said  that  some  of  his 
policies  were  reasonable,  but  that  they  dis- 
trusted his  motives,  disliked  his  preachy, 
vindictive  manner  and  made  it  clear  that 
they  thought  he  was  generally  a  disaster  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  rest  were  ada- 
mant in  their  opposition  to  Watt,  and  .so. 
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SAGLIf):USK  REBELLION 

the  Nevada  legi.--la!a.9  ppssea  a 

demanding  that  the  i-Vaeral  Gov- 

um    over    all    its   properties    in 

the  state  government.  This  action 

highwater    mark- the    Pirkett's 

the  Sagebrush  Rebellion.  At  the 

rebels  recei/ed  considerable  na- 

in  pari  because  they  were 

lent  themselves  to  publicity  and 

i  Jow  the  rebellion  is  pretty  much 

the  past,  but  the  reasons  for  it 

people  involved  in  it  are  still  impor- 

general  West'-rn   lands  issue. 

proud  members   were  Ronald 

James  Watt. 

the  rebellion  «as  a  sort  of 

a  protest  by  ranchers,  miners 

)f  their  syTnpathizers  about  how 

>elng  harassed  and  humiliated  by 

Government,  from  whom  they 

However,  more  than  that  it 

fight,  a  dispute  over  the  defini- 

pu^lic  lands,  what  they  should  be 

who  ought  to  have  a  say  in  the 

R^ublican  Senator  Alan  Simpson 

was  never  really  a  Sagebrush 

many  of  his  constituents  were. 

but  a  pragmatic  rather 

one.  who  talks  more  about 

him   as  common  sense  than 

is  right  and  wrong. 

thinks  the  Sagebrush  movement 

f  mostly   by   bureaucratic  arro- 

unresponsiveness  of  federal  land 

particularly  those  employed  by 

of    Land    Management.    Says 

People  were  saying  to  the  BLM, 

you  gave  me  a  permit  to  drill  a 

to  build  an  18-fnot-wide  road  to 

like  hell  out  there,  and  you 

notice   that  I'm   20  inches  off 

you're  going  to  take  away  my 

son  of  a  bitch.'  And  the  BLM 

say,  'That's  right  because  under 

says  I  should.'  And  there  was 

driller  could  appeal  to  get  a 

h^man  being  to  msike  a  decision. 

BLM,  the  most  unresponsive 

government.  You  could  usually  go 

Service  and  get  an  answer 

ur»an  being,  but,  by  God,  from  the 

I  ;ot  the  greatest  pile  of  hoorah 

imagine." 

,  Simpson  says  that  Western- 
public  lands  felt  they  were  being 
humiliated  by  Eastern-based 
'I     remember     federal 
[sheep  ranchers  and  cattlemen] 
Wyoming."  he  says.  "Their  al- 
number  of  animals  the  BLM 
grazed  on  a  particular  tract  of 
ic  land]   were  cut  bark.   What 
vas   that   some   bleep   from   an 
came  out  and  stuck  a  wire 
a    three-foot-square    piece   of 
counted   the   blades   of   grass 
Lage.  He  comes  back  the  next 
says  tiiere  are  15  fewer  blades 
therefore  your  allotment  will 
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be  cut.  He  tells  this  to  some  horny-handed 
son  of  the  soil  who  has  been  trying  to  raise 
100  sheep  on  the  Bighorn  Mountains.  You 
can't  imagine  the  richness  of  feeling  that 
comes  from  that  sort  of  thing." 

While  homy-handed  son  of  the  soil  is  a 
fine  phrase,  it  suggests  a  populist  character 
than  many  observers  do  not  think  the  anti- 
federal,  antienvironmental  movement  had 
or  has.  The  Sagebrush  Rebellion  wasn't  cre- 
ated by  and  for  100-head-of-sheep  men  in 
the  Bighorns,  but  rather  by  and  for  men 
who  hire  somebody  else  to  run  their  1.000 
head  of  cattle  on  50,000  acres  of  BLM  land. 

In  the  West,  men  of  this  class  are  often 
vonically  called  cowboys.  They  may  have 
-tarted  in  the  cattle  business,  but  in  many 
caseb  they  have  bought  a  ranch  because  it  is 
a  good  Western,  macho  possession  and  tax 
shelter.  They  now  also  have  a  few  oil  wells, 
some  coal  leases,  a  GM  dealership  in 
Denver,  a  piece  of  a  Phoenix  shopping 
center  and/or  a  condominium  complex  on 
Maui.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  find 
them  mending  fences  in  the  state  legislature 
tiian  wrestling  v.ith  barbed  wire  out  in  the 
sagebrush:  listening  to  Wayne  Newton  in 
Vegas  than  to  a  harmonica  around  a  mes- 
quile  campfire. 

Cliff  Young  is  a  man  who  is  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  roots  and  spirit  of  the 
Sagebrush  RebeU'on,  but  he  has  much  less 
sympathy  for  it  than  does  Simpson.  Young 
is  a  native  Nevadan,  a  former  Republican 
ConBressfnan  who  describes  himself  as  a 
coaservative.  He's  now  a  lawyer  in  Reno  and 
sened  as  president  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Pederation  from  1981  until  March  1983.  In 
1979  Young  was  a  Nevada  state  senator,  and 
when  tie  testified  against  the  Sagebrush  Re- 
bellion's demand  that  federal  lands  be 
turned  over  to  the  state,  he  says  an  elderly 
lady  rose  up  in  the  visitors'  gallery  and 
yelled,  "Shoot  the  son  of  a  bitch!" 

As  to  the  richness  of  antifederal  feeling. 
Young  says,  "Griping  about  the  feds  is  just 
something  you  do  in  the  West.  You  don't 
complain  about  what's  going  on  in  the 
county  courthouse  because  your  sister 
works  there.  But  Washington  is  a  long  way 
away.  Aside  from  that,  the  Sagebrush  Re- 
bellion complaints  came  largely  from  cow- 
boys and  independent  miners.  They  are  a 
small  group— this  hotel  were  sitting  in  [the 
MGM  Grand  in  Reno]  employs  3,200 
people.  That's  more  jobs  than  the  whole 
livestock  industry  provides  in  Nevada. 

"Before  the  environmental  movement 
became  significant,  if  cowboys  had  trouble 
with  a  BLM  or  Porest  Service  representa- 
tive, they  just  called  up  their  Congressman 
and  had  the  man  shut  up  or  transferred  out. 
But  the  environmental  laws  changed  all 
that,  and  that's  what  makes  them  mad.  In 
the  West  we  know  what  happened  when  the 
cowboys  and  miners  ran  things.  They  over- 
grazed, dumped  mine  'vaste  wherever  they 
wanted,  polluted  the  water  or  locked  it  up 
for  their  personal  use  Most  people  think 
they  will  do  the  same  thing  if  they  get  an- 
other chance.  That's  what  the  real  fight  is 
about." 

Watt  says  that  his  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  quieting  the  rebellion.  He 
claims  that  ranchers  said,  "Hey,  two  years 
ago  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  all  federal  lands. 
Now  we  want  Jim  Watt  to  manage  the  fed- 
eral lands  because  he  is  a  good  guy.  Don't 
sell  the  lands,  Jim  Watt.  You  manage  them. 
We  can  deal  with  you." 

LOCKED  GATES 

Many  people  whom  I  talked  to  in  Reno 
and  other  Western  locales  feel  privatization 
and  other  policies  introduced  by  the  Watt 
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administration  are  just  the  Sage-brush  Re- 
bellion being  carried  on  by  different  means. 
The  locked  gaie  is  frequently  offered  as  the 
perfect  symbol  for  this.  You  cant  poke 
around  much  in  the  Western  boondocks 
without  coming  upon  a  gate  that  illegally 
bars  access  to  public  lands— and  you  cant 
help  being  irritated  by  it.  Pences  are  there 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  lease 
this  cheap  land.  The  gates  are  there  to  let 
cows,  sheep,  people  and  trucks  in  and  out. 
Except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  gates  arc 
suppcsed  to  be  closed  with  only  a  loop  of 
wire  or  rope  £o  that  the  land  behind  them 
can  be  used  by  all  the  true  owners  of  the 
property— the  public.  But  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  cowboys— ranchers,  miners, 
oilmen  and  others  of  the  land-baron  class— 
who  want  to  run  the  public  lands  they  lease 
like  private  fiefdoms.  So  they  wrap  a  length 
of  chain  around  the  gatepost  and  lock  up 
the  gate,  and  perhaps  for  good  measure  put 
on  a  hostile  no  trespassing  sign. 

There's  a  feeling  that  Watt,  the  wild-eyed 
city  lawyer  from  Denver,  determined  to 
change  things  around  so  that  if  you  want  to 
get  certain  public  places,  you're  either  going 
to  have  to  kiss  the  boot  of  some  cowboy  who 
has  made  his  pile  in  Oklahoma  oil  or  else 
fight  his  foreman. 

Bob  Burnett,  a  massive,  gravelly  voiced 
fellow  from  New  Mexico  who's  mad  as  hell 
about  privatization,  probably  knows  more 
ways  than  anyone  else  to  deal  with  locked 
gates.  Burnett  has  lived  near  Roswell,  N. 
Mex.  since  the  1930s.  At  the  moment  he 
owns  a  pump  business  that  sells  and  cervices 
irrigation  and  oil-field  equipment.  Burnett 
has  been  a  member— and  usually  an  offi- 
cer—of the  Chaves  County  chapter  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Pederation  for  the  past  30 
years.  He  has  been  an  impassioned  hunter, 
conservationist  and  environmentalist  all  his 
life.  "It  was  just  the  way  I  was  raised, "  Bur- 
nett says. 

Burnett  looks,  talks  and  sometimes  acts 
like  a  cowboy  of  the  Sagebrush  Rebel-land- 
owner baron  type.  However,  he's  a  counter- 
revolutionary, perhaps  the  most  effective 
field  insurrectionist  against  that  class  now 
working  the  West.  There's  some  good  fel- 
lows running  cattle,  drilling  for  oil,  mining 
on  public  lands,"  he  says.  "I  got  no  fight 
with  those  fellows  using  it  and  making  some 
money  as  long  as  they  understand  they  are 
just  using  land  that  belongs  to  everybody 
and  treat  it  right.  It's  the  bunch  that 
don't— and  there's  getting  to  be  more  of 
them  all  the  time— that  I  want  to  take  on.  If 
somebody  wants  to  hunt  or  take  pictures  of 
butterflies  or  just  sit  there  looking  at  a 
horned  toad  [on  public  lands],  they  got  just 
as  much  right  to  do  it  as  somebody  with  a 
lease  has  to  run  stock  or  pump  oil." 

Burnett's  interest  in  opening  land  is  avo- 
cational  in  the  sense  that  it's  a  labor  of  love, 
or  hate,  but  he's  now  devoting  as  much  time 
to  it  as  to  his  business.  "I'm  just  one  of 
those  hardheads  that  doesn't  like  somebody 
who  thinks  he's  a  big  shot  to  push  people 
around,"  he  says. 

New  Mexico's  Chaves  and  Lincoln  coun- 
ties, where  Burnett  fights  most  of  his  land 
battles,  are  together  about  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. As  in  most  of  the  West,  a  map 
showing  ownership  of  land  in  these  counties 
is  a  patchwork,  with  sections  of  private, 
state  and  federal  tracts  occurring  in  free- 
form  patterns,  which  are  difficult  to  follow 
on  the  ground.  Boundaries  are  marked  only 
by  widely  scattered  signs  and  obscure  brass 
surveyor's  caps  pounded  down  in  the  cholla 
and  prickly  bushes.  The  largest  local  land- 
holder is  the  BLM,  which  leases  most  of  its 


holdings  In  chunks  of  10,000  acres  and  more 
to  cattlemen  and  sheep  ranchers.  Access  to 
these  leased  tracts  is  provided  by  roads  that 
are  either  within  the  BLM  boundaries  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  counties. 

Traveling  across  a  boulder-strewn  county 
road,  Burnett  says,  "It  ain't  much,  but  she's 
ours."  After  three  or  four  miles  the  road  is 
crossed  by  a  fence  line  and  a  gate  that  is  se- 
cured with  a  spider  web  of  wire  but  isn't 
locked.  To  one  side  is  a  formidable  no  tres- 
passing sign,  and  a  mile  or  so  beyond  that 
some  ranch  buildings  are  visible.  "Now  what 
would  you  think,  if  you  was  to  come  on 
this?"  Burnett  asks. 

Td  think  I'd  better  stay  on  this  side  of 
the  gate  if  I  didn't  want  to  get  my  ass  shot 
off." 

"That's  pretty  much  what  some  fellows 
that  called  me  last  fall  thought,  only  they 
also  thought  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  public 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  They 
were  right.  It's  private  on  both  sides  here, 
but  his  road  runs  down  this  little  pie-shaped 
wedge  here  on  the  map.  [Burnett  travels 
with  a  full  set  of  topographical  sheets.] 
That  wedge  gives  you  access  to  about  12,000 
acres  of  public  land.  What  they  did  is  close 
up  an  old  gate  further  down  and  then  wire 
this  one  shut  to  close  off  all  that  land. 
When  I  heard,  I  came  out.  I  had  a  surveyor 
friend  with  me,  and  we  studied  the  map 
until  we  were  exactly  sure  about  where  we 
were. 

■'I  went  through  the  gate  and  just  waited, 
giving  them  a  chance  to  see  me  from  the 
ranch.  About  10  minutes  passed  and  then 
two  vehicles  and  four  people  came  boiling 
up.  The  foreman  said  I'd  torn  down  his  gate. 
I  said  now  let's  not  b.s.  each  other.  Then  he 
said  I  had  moved  some  rocks  along  the 
fence.  I  said  I  sure  had.  They  were  covering 
up  the  brass  surveyor's  caps,  which  were 
what  we  wanted  to  find,  so  we  could  be  sure 
this  was  public  land.  Then  the  owner,  a  rich 
fellow  from  down  in  Texas,  pitched  in 
saying  that  he's  had  this  place  a  bunch  of 
years.  He  said.  You  got  all  them  maps.  If 
you're  so  damn  smart,  just  find  the  survey- 
or's cap.'  We  did  just  that,  and  they  don't 
like  it  much,  but  people  can  use  that  gate  as 
much  as  they  want  now." 

Burnett  says  he  doesn't  want  anybody 
hurt  in  such  confrontations.  He  first  makes 
absolutely  sure  about  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  then  tries  to  speak  softly.  However,  he 
also  carries  a  .357  Magnum.  Burnett  calcu- 
lates that  during  the  last  year  he  has 
opened  up  50.000  acres  of  land  from  which 
the  public  had  previously  been  illegally 
barred.  However,  he  believes  that  there  are 
many  more  thousands  of  acres  behind 
locked  gates  and  that  there's  a  continuing 
effort  to  lock  up  more  public  lands. 

"No  doubt  about  it,"  Burnett  says.  "It  got 
worse  because  of  Watt  and  that  bunch  of 
his  in  Washington  coming  down  so  hard 
against  the  environment.  I  think  Watt  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  we"ve  ever  had  in  the 
country." 

RADICAL  RETROSPECT 

Noel  Kincaid  is  in  his  60's,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  he  ran  sheep  and  cattle  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico  and  west  Texas.  Now  re- 
tired from  ranching  in  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.. 
Kincaid  thinks  what  ails  America  is  that  the 
people  have  become  too  dependent  on  the 
government.  They  sit  around  and  wait  for  it 
to  deal  with  their  problems  while  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  people  acted  much  more 
independently.  Americans  have  become  too 
soft  and  docile,  Kincaid  thinks. 

When  I  told  him  that  he  sounded  like  a 
pro- Watt  man,  Kincaid  looked  startled  and 


objected.  "No,  you  could  not  say  I  was  pro- 
Watt,"  he  said.  "I  have  never  liked  radicals. 
I  can  look  at  a  man's  face  and  listen  to  him, 
and  I  have  a  knack  for  knowing  what  he  is.  I 
have  seen  Watt  on  television,  and  I  know 
he's  a  radical." 

They  may  have  arrived  at  it  by  different 
routes,  but  Kincaid's  conclusion  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  of  the 
leaders  of  the  environmental  community 
and,  it  would  appear,  the  majority  of  the 
public.  Watt  has  made  much  the  same  as- 
sessment of  himself.  He  has  often  said  that 
he  wants  to  make  massive  changes  in  the 
operations  of  the  Interior  Department,  to 
use  unorthodox  methods  to  get  it  moving  in 
a  direction  sharply  divergent  from  its  previ- 
ous one.  All  of  which  can  simply  be  defined 
as  radical. 

Radical  departures  from  tradition  are  gen- 
erally scary  but  they  aren't  necessarily 
wrong  because  they're  different.  In  some 
cases  they  are  necessary  and  right.  There- 
fore, unless  Watt  is  to  be  dismissed  and 
scorned  simply  because  he's  different,  the 
substance  of  his  radicalism  deserves  to  be 
examined  on  its  merits.  In  making  any  such 
examination,  one  comment  by  Watt  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  When  we  first  met,  I  men- 
tioned that  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
previous  administration  I  had  known  or 
heard  about,  his  was  controlled  by  its  secre- 
tary and  reflected  his  opinions  and  princi- 
ples. Watt  thought  that  an  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  he  took  it  as  a  compliment. 
Therefore,  any  review  of  Interior's  activities 
from  1981  through  last  week  must  largely 
be  a  personal  review  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

Here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  arti- 
cle was  intended  to  be  a  post-midterm 
report  on  the  Watt  administration.  Howev- 
er, in  view  of  the  mounting  number  of  polit- 
ical leaders  withdrawing  their  support  for 
Watt  late  last  week,  including  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee 
and  no  fewer  than  seven  other  Republican 
Senators,  this  report  might,  in  the  end, 
serve  as  a  summation  of  the  Watt  years  at 
Interior. 

A  paradox  of  the  first  2Vi  years  of  the 
Watt  administration  is  that  in  practice  it 
was  far  less  radical  than  it  perceived  itself 
to  be  or  was  perceived  by  its  critics.  Because 
the  massive  changes  Watt  suggested  caused 
such  strong  and  effective  opposition,  many 
of  the  best  works  of  his  administration  re- 
sulted from  essentially  negative  decisions.  A 
prime  example  is  his  parks  acquisition 
policy.  It  can  be  argued  that  any  park  is 
more  in  the  public  interest  than  no  park. 
But  as  Watt  has  properly  contended,  rapid- 
ly acquiring  sizable  tracts  of  new  lands 
would  in  time  adversely  affect  the  manage- 
ment of  all  parks  both  by  adding  mediocre 
properties  to  the  system  and  by  depleting 
maintenance  resources. 

But,  because  the  Watt  administration  was 
built  upon  an  ideological  foundation  rather 
than  a  pragmatic  one,  it  had  difficulty  re- 
fraining from  carrying  its  ideas,  even  good 
ones,  to  extremes  and  therefore  reduced 
many  of  them  to  absurdity— such  as  his  ban 
on  acquiring  any  new  parks  at  all.  This  de- 
prived Watt  of  the  credit  he  deserves  for  his 
honest  attempts  to  be  a  good  steward  for 
the  park  system  and  made  the  system's 
management  much  more  of  a  partisan  issue 
than  necessary  or  desirable. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the 
protection  of  wetlands,  another  issue  in 
which  Watt  took  a  genuine  personal  inter- 
est—and showed  it  by  negative  action.  He 
successfully  backed  legislation  that  got  the 


Pederal  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
providing  individuals  with  cheap  insurance 
against  storms  and  floods  in  low-lying  coast- 
al areas.  Since  the  feds  will  no  longer  be 
sharing  the  risks,  developers  should  be  less 
keen  about  proceeding  with  projects  in 
these  fragile  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Watt  administration  is  one 
called  POWDR  (Protect  Our  Wetland  and 
Duck  Resources).  Its  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age, by  means  of  economic  incentives,  local 
governments  and,  especially,  large  corpora- 
tions to  acquire  wetlands  and  protect  them 
either  through  their  own  efforts  or  by  turn- 
ing them  over  to  local  federal  managers. 
POWDR  is  still  largely  a  paper  creation  and 
has  not  protected  a  single  acre  of  wetlands. 
Critics  have  claimed  that  POWDR  was  in- 
tended as  a  p.r.  device  for  stroking  the  ad- 
ministration's corporate  constituency.  How- 
ever, since  protecting  wetlands  is  a  complex 
and  serious  ecological  undertaking,  it  would 
seem  that  involving  the  private  sector  in  it 
is  at  least  worth  trying. 

On  the  opposi'e  side  of  the  coin,  the  Watt 
administration  accomplished— as  opposed  to 
promised  and  threatened— some  things  that 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  nature.  The  contempt  for 
and  throttling  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
honest  dissent  within  the  department  falls 
into  this  category.  The  consequences  of  con- 
tinuing to  try  to  deal  with  nature  as  we 
would  like  it  to  t>e,  rather  than  as  it  is.  could 
be  disastrous  for  everyone. 

The  traditional  role  of  Interior,  as  defined 
by  Congressman  Morris  Udall  (D.-Ariz.)  and 
many  others,  has  been  to  represent  and 
defend  natural  interests  and  values.  The 
worst  of  the  Watt  administrations  2'/2  years 
flowed  from  its  conviction  that  its  true  con- 
stituency was  a  fairly  narrow  economic  one 
of  entrepreneurial  nature-users.  During  pre- 
vious administrations,  including  solidly  pro- 
business  Republican  ones,  the  consensual 
approach  to  environmental  management 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  economic 
growth  and  environmental  protection  were 
equally  desirable:  that  the  U.S.  could  afford 
both.  Walt  has  made  it  clear  that  in  his 
view  America  isn't  rich  enough  to  afford  the 
kind  of  environmental  protection  it  had  in 
the  past:  that  if  a  conflict  arose  between 
economic  and  environmental  interests,  he 
would  support  the  former.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  rate  at  which  public  lands  and 
resources  have  been  leased  to  private  devel- 
opers and  the  adjustments  in  regulations 
aimed  at  giving  leaseholders  more— and  the 
public  less— control  over  those  lands  and  re- 
sources are  the  clearest  examples  of  how 
these  convictions  translate  into  action.  In 
this.  Watt  diverged  radically  from  the 
notion  that  environmental  protection  must 
be  a  public  work  because  the  private  eco- 
nomic sector  has  neither  the  resources  nor 
much  inclination  to  do  the  job. 

Watt  wants  to  be  judged  by  his  actions 
and  not  by  the  things  he  has  said.  But,  as 
was  made  clear  again  last  week,  it  can  be 
argued  that  his  words  have,  in  fact,  had  a 
far  greater  social  impact  than  his  deeds. 
He"s  preeminently  a  man  of  ideals,  and  he 
has  used  his  office  as  a  pulpit  to  preach  in 
favor  of  his  ideological  causes  and  against 
their  enemies.  Watts  sermons  may  not  have 
moved  the  national  congregation  in  the 
ways  he  intended,  but  they  have  moved  it 
nonetheless.  Most  obviously  he  has  ener- 
gized the  environmental  movement  as  no  in- 
dividual or  phenomenon  previously  has.  The 
reaction  to  him  has  translated  into  thou- 
sands of  new  members  and  millions  of  dol- 
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the  most  activist  that  if  they  are  truly  seri- 
ous about  advancing  their  cause  they  had 
better  stick  to  the  mainstream  and  jettison 
some  of  their  more  bizarre  notions.  This 
much-needed  shaping-up  process  is  going  on 
now. 

Watt's  ideas  about  a  balanced  environ- 
mental policy  aren't  shared  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. Were  his  ideas  to  truly  prevail  for 
long,  the  country  would  be  in  some  real 
trouble.  However,  because  of  the  challenge 
he  has  posed,  it  seems  likely  the  U.S.  will 
have  a  much  stronger  consensus  about  what 
it  can  and  should  do  with  nature.  In  fact, 
Americans  already  are  more  certain  about 
some  of  these  things  than  they  would  have 
been  had  not  this  man  come  blazing  out  of 
his  Denver  law  office  and  started  them 
thinking  about  what  is  important  rather 
than  just  about  what  is  nice. 

There's  a  related  matter:  The  U.S.  hasn't 
had  much  experience  with  ideological  lead- 
ers. There  has  been  a  feeling  that  they  can't 
get  power  in  America.  Watt  is  perhaps  the 
most  radical  and  zealous  ideologue  to  reach 
a  high  public  office  in  the  U.S.  in  a  long 
time— maybe  ever.  His  administration  has 
been  instructive  because  it  shows  how  True 
Believers  behave  when  they  get  their  hands 
on  the  keys  to  the  most  important  things. 
Watt  may  have  provided  us  with  a  valuable 
case  study  for  future  reference. 

I  have  been  following  environmental  af- 
fairs for  35  years  and  am  of  the  opinion  that 
during  that  period  the  three  people  who 
have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  how  we 
think  about  and  behave  toward  nature  are 
Aldo  Leopold,  the  naturalist-author  who 
after  his  death  became  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  environmental  movement;  Rachel 
Carson,  the  author  of  Silent  Spring;  and 
James  Watt.  The  last  name  is  listed  with  ab- 
solutely no  ironic  or  sarcastic  intent. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


A  2-YEAR  BUDGET 
APPROPRIATION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  we  enter  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fiscal  year  without  all  of  our  regular 
appropriation  bills  enacted.  Once 
again,  we  faced  the  potential  chaos 
and  pressures  of  last  minute  legislat- 
ing on  a  continuing  resolution  so  that 
Government  operations  would  not 
come  to  a  standstill. 

Once  again,  we  are  experiencing  the 
simple  fact  that  there  is  just  not 
enough  time  to  enact  appropriation 
bills  on  an  annual  cycle.  P\irthermore. 
there  is  no  need  or  justification  to  stay 
on  such  a  short,  pressurized  cycle. 

Early  this  year,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  I,  and  several  of  our 
colleagues,  reintroduced  a  2-year 
budget  appropriation  bill.  S.  12  would 
establish  a  2-year  cycle  for  our  appro- 
priation process,  and  would  make  a 
few  improvements  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

As  its  sponsors,  and  many  others, 
have  pointed  out,  S.  12  will  not  deal 
with  and  solve  all  of  our  budget  prob- 
lems. It  will  not  alone  balance  the 
budget;  it  will  not  magically  show  us 
the  ideal  method  of  allocating  Federal 
funds;  it  will  not  correct  mistakes  in 


our  defense  procurement  system;  it 
will  not  do  many  things. 

But  let  us  look  again  at  what  it  can 
and  would  do. 

It  will  save  precious  time  for  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch— time 
for  better  budget  planning,  and  for 
other  essential  legislative  tasks,  such 
as  oversight  review. 

It  will  prevent  the  last  minute  fre- 
netic efforts  to  enact  continuing  reso- 
lutions, which  make  responsible  legis- 
lators vulnerable  to  those  who  demand 
action  on  pet  projects  as  the  price  of 
allowing  prompt  action  on  such  resolu- 
tions. 

It  will  enable  States  to  better  plan 
and  fund  their  operations;  not  only 
those  partially  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  all  of  their  essential 
programs. 

It  will  provide  a  stabilizing  element 
into  both  the  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic sectors.  With  fiscal  and  spend- 
ing decisions  intended  to  last  2  years, 
short  of  unforeseen  changes  in  condi- 
tions, there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
either  inflationary  or  deflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy. 

Our  esteemed  former  colleagues,  Jim 
Pearson,  and  Abe  Ribicoff,  after  a 
comprehensive  study,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  2-year  budget  cycle. 
The  list  of  supporters  is  growing  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress. 

S.  12  is  before  three  Senate  commit- 
tees. Governmental  Affairs,  Budget, 
and  Rules.  I  urge  the  members  of  each 
of  those  committees  to  give  renewed 
attention  to  this  measure  in  the  inter- 
est of  bringing  it  before  the  full 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  GERMAN  BUN- 
DESTAG 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  introduce 
to  this  body  30  members  of  the  Bun- 
destag of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

As  part  of  the  tricentennial  celebra- 
tion that  has  brought  our  countries  to- 
gether even  more  closely,  this  delega- 
tion of  distinguished  parliamentarians 
has  come  to  the  United  States  to  visit 
with  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, members  of  our  executive 
branch,  and  many  private  citizens  in 
this  country.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 


edge, it  is  the  largest  delegation  from 
the  Bundestag  ever  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  the  largest  to  visit  this 
body. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  many 
Members  who  are  here  today  for  hos- 
pitality that  was  extended  to  a  delega- 
tion of  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  visited 
Bonn  and  other  cities  of  Germany  in 
May  and  June  of  this  year.  I  am  fur- 
ther indebted  to  those  who  were  my 
hosts  during  the  tricentennial  activi- 
ties in  Bonn  on  September  8  of  this 
year. 

So  it  is  a  personal  honor  to  have  a 
chance  to  make  certain  that  the 
warmth  of  our  welcome  is  extended  to 
each  of  these  distinguished  persons.  I 
am  grateful  to  each  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  joined  us  in  a  reception 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room  for  the  past  half  hour  or  so  and 
who  are  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  greet  our  delegates. 

After  there  have  been  further  com- 
ments. I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  come  by  the  group,  shake  the 
hand  of  each  delegate,  and  extend  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  to  our  guests. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  Senator  Lugar  in  his  warm  words 
of  welcome  to  the  visiting  parliamen- 
tarians from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  our  colleagues  in  making 
democratic  government  work. 

I  came  to  this  side  of  the  aisle— this 
is  the  Democratic  side,  that  is  the  Re- 
publican side— in  order  to  make  very 
clear  to  our  guests  from  the  Bundes- 
tag that  our  welcome  to  them  is  a  bi- 
partisan welcome  and  that  the  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  a 
friendship  which  transcends  politics 
and  goes  very  deeply  into  the  feelings 
of  our  people,  regardless  of  their  par- 
ticular political  party. 

So  I  am  honored  to  join  Senator 
LUGAR  in  welcoming  our  guests.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  have  them  here  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tricentennial  marking 
the  close  friendship  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 
Mr  HECHT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HECHT  (addressing  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  German  Bun- 
destag in  the  German  language).  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  extend  to  you  warm  and 
heartfelt  greetings. 

(Applause  by  Senators  and  distin- 
guished guests.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  our  fellow 
parliamentarians  and  visitors  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  We  are 
most  pleased  that  they  are  here  with 
us.  and  we  are  grateful  that  they  take 
the  time  to  join  us  in  this  Chamber. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  15  minutes 
remaining  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 

I16SS. 

I  ask  the  Chair  now  to  place  us  in 
morning  business  if  it  has  not  done  so. 

I  invite  our  guests  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  as  long  as  they  wish  and  as 
long  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
remain  with  us.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  understand  that  we  need  to  con- 
tinue with  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
and  once  again  I  extend  to  them  a 
warm  welcome  for  their  visit  here. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  minority,  and  as  you 
can  see  we  are  in  the  minority  right 
now.  we  wish  to  welcome  you  and  we 
hope  you  will  stay  as  long  as  you  can 
and  take  a  look  around,  get  the  feel  of 
the  place,  but  I  ask  you  one  favor:  Do 
not  try  to  run  for  the  Senate  from 
Hawaii.  [Laughter.] 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  morning  business. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  WILSOl^  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  atwntion  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  has  very  recently  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Sandinistas'  intention  to 
spread  the  revolution  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Nicaragua. 

I  find  that  amazing  in  light  of  the 
evidence  that  is  so  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Only  last  week  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  news  report  which  was  only 
the  most  recent  evidence  discovered  of 
that  intention.  It  detailed  the  discov- 
ery of  what  was  purportedly  a  fishing 
village  but  where  for  3  years  had 
served  as  a  point  of  transshipment  for 
arms  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador 
to  the  terrorists  directing  aggression 
against  the  Goverrunent  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  had 
for  3  years  denied  the  existence  of  this 
operation. 

Now,  far  more  alarming  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  news  story  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Times  in  which 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  small  and 
beleaguered  democracy  of  Costa  Rica. 
Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Volio 
Guardia.  has  complained  publicly  to 
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the  Organization  of  American  States 
that  his  nation  is  in  danger  from  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  specifi- 
cally the  news  story  cites  the  attack 
last  week  upon  the  Costa  Rican  village 
of  Penas  Blancas  by  SandinisU  artil- 
lery and  it  quotes  a  Sandinista  spokes- 
man, the  Defense  Minister  Humberto 
Ortega,  as  stating  that  the  Sandinista 
army  will  intervene  in  neighboring  ter- 
ritories regardless  of  the  origin  of  ag- 
gression committed  against  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  President,  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Volio  Guardia  has  quite  proper- 
ly stated  his  country's  fears,  stated 
that  he  feels  that  this  hostility  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  foreign  policy  an- 
nounced for  Costa  Rica  very  clearly  by 
President  Luis  Alberto  Monge. 

Foreign  Minister  Volio  has  described 
this  policy  as  one  of  neutrality  in  the 
hemispheric  disputes. 

He  has  also  hinted  that  his  Govern- 
ment may  invoke  the  Rio  Treaty  if 
there  are  further  border  incursions. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  think  that  there  is 
clear  evidence,  evidence  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  expansionism  of  violence 
by  subversion  and  in  this  case  by  overt 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas is  a  clear  intention  to  spread  their 
revolution  beyond  the  borders  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

There  is  other  evidence.  I  repeat 
that  I  find  it  amazing  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  could  be  in  doubt 
about  that,  and  I  simply  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  that  we  should  be 
on  the  alert. 

Costa  Rica,  the  one  true  democracy 
of  Central  America,  one  without  an 
army,  the  most  vulnerable,  the  most 
defenseless  to  the  Nicaraguan  threat, 
may  very  well  be  calling  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  assistance  if  this  kind  of  ag- 
gression continues. 

It  should  be  condemned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; it  should  be  understood  as  a  real 
and  present  danger  not  only  to  Costa 
Rica  but  to  the  other  neighbors  of 
Nicaragua  and.  indeed,  to  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this 
news  story  by  Gus  Constantine  in  this 
morning's,  October  5,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Times  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  5,  1983] 
Costa  Rica  Decries  Nicaraguan  Threat 

(By  Gus  Constantine) 
Costa  Rica  yesterday  warned  that  it  faces 
the  most  serious  threat  to  its  territory  in 
decades,  in  the  wake  of  a  Nicaraguan  cross- 
border  attack  last  week  and  threats  by  Ma- 
nagua to  intervene  in  neighboring  countries. 
Calling  the  Organization  of  American 
States  into  emergency  session  in  Washing- 
ton. Costa  Rica  denounced  Nicaragua's  San- 
dinista regime  for  committing  "cowardly  ag- 
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gresslon"  ind  harboring  plans  to  force  its 
Marxist  sj^tem  on  other  Central  American 
states. 

CosU  R  can  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Volio  Gua-dia  hinted  that  his  government 
may  invok »  the  Rio  treaty  if  there  are  fur- 
ther bord<r  incursions.  Such  a  step  could 
open  the  way  for  the  OAS  to  declare  a 
threat  to  i»eace  In  the  hemisphere  and  dis- 


patch an  i: 


iter-American  peacekeeping  force 
to  police  the  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  border. 
Other  actlpns,  such  as  sanctions,  also  could 
be  taken. 

The  opep  castigation  of  the  Sandinista 
by  its  southern  and  least 
armed,  leait  hostile  neighbor  represents  still 
another  s|ep  in  the  political  isolation  of 
.  >n  the  troubled  region. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  J.  William 
Middendorif  II  also  demanded  that  Nicara- 
gua desist  from  armed  aggression  against  its 
neighbors. 

"We  apieal  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment to  fo  low  the  example  of  its  neighbors 
by  living  u  p  to  its  promises  of  prompt  elec- 
tions, human  rights  guarantees  and  free- 
dom." Mid  lendorf  said. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  charged 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  broken 
promises  fi  >r  a  pluralistic  democratic  society 
made  to  tie  Nicaraguan  people  and  to  the 
OAS  when  they  were  seeking  support  in 
to  depose  the  government  of  An- 
astasio  Soi  loza. 

Relation^  between  Managua  and  San  Jose 
have  deter  orated  sharply  since  the  decision 
of  breakaway  Sandinista  leader  Eden  Pas- 
tora  to  open  a  second  front  in  the  south 
former  comrades-in-arms. 

Last  Weilnesday.  after  an  attack  by  Pas- 
tora's  forc<  s  on  customs  posts  on  the  border, 
the  Sandiiista  army  opened  fire  on  ele- 
ments of  t  le  Costa  Rican  civil  guard  (Costa 
Rica  does  not  have  a  regular  army).  Hours 
later.  Volii  i  told  his  colleagues  on  the  OAS 
Permaneni  Council.  the  Sandinistas 
launched  i,  bombardment  from  Nicaraguan 
territory  i, gainst  the  Costa  Rican  border 
town  of  Pe  nas  Blancas. 

At  a  pre!  s  conference  late  last  week.  Nica- 
raguan Defense  Minister  Humbert©  Ortega 
announced  that  the  Sandinista  army  will  in- 
tervene in  neighboring  territories  "regard- 
less of  the  origin  of  aggression"  committed 
against  Nil  aragua. 

Volio.  ci(  ing  Ortega's  threat  at  yesterday's 
meeting  or  the  OAS  Permanent  Council, 
said  it  "cle  wly  shows  the  plan  of  violent  ex- 
pansion" I  icaragua  has  embarked  upon. 

He  said  this  hostility  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  foreign  policy  declared  by  Costa  Rican 
President  Luis  Alberto  Monge.  Volio  de- 
scribed th  s  policy  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
trality in  1  emispheric  disputes. 


VEtllFICATION  OF  flUCLEAR 
CONTROL   AGREEMENTS 


CAN 

ARMS 

WORri? 

Mr.  PFOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
far  the  iiost  difficult  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ai  ms  control  is  the  understand- 
able feai  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  keet  any  agreement.  We  would 
keep  the  agreement.  Result:  The 
Soviet  Uiion  would  swiftly  surpass  us 
as  we  limited  our  nuclear  arms  re- 
search. i)roduction.  and  deployment, 
and  they  moved  full  speed  ahead  erod- 
ing and  i)erhaps  destroying  our  deter- 
rent. Wh  at  is  the  answer?  The  answer 
is   verif i(  ation.    It   means   that   both 


sides  must  have  {in  assured  basis  for 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  other  side 
is  keeping  the  agreement  and  the  op- 
portunity to  renounce  the  treaty  in 
the  event  of  cheating.  The  offended 
side  could  then  move  ahead  with  its 
own  nuclear  arms  program.  The  most 
important  benefit  of  verification  is 
that  it  would  discourage  cheating,  be- 
cause such  an  initiative  would  give  the 
cheating  country  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, impose  the  heavy  cost  of  resum- 
ing the  arms  race,  and  the  odium  of 
untrustworthiness  that  would  take 
years  and  perhaps  generations  to  live 
down. 

But  could  verification  work?  Could 
we  rely  on  it  to  detect  violation  of  an 
arms  control  treaty  by  the  other  side? 
That  would  depend  on  the  thorough- 
ness and  reliability  of  the  verification 
program.  How  thorough  and  reliable 
are  the  present  methods  of  verifica- 
tion? By  far,  the  most  important 
system  of  verification  is  satellite  obser- 
vation. Technological  advances  have 
given  our  satellites  an  extraordinary 
capability  to  detect  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary activity  including  weapon  system 
production  or  deployment.  Our  satel- 
lites can  pinpoint  an  object  a  few 
inches  in  size  from  100  miles  above  the 
Earth.  They  can  not  only  tell  us  in  me- 
ticulous detail  everything  that  goes  on 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere,  but  they 
can  report  to  us  what  is  moved  into  or 
out  of  buildings  or  submerged  below 
the  earth  or  water  and  what  emerges 
from  Earth  and  water. 

William  Colby,  the  former  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
has  testified  that  satellite  observation 
by  itself  would— in  his  expert,  profes- 
sional judgment— provide  adequate 
verification  to  assure  us  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  were  violating  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  freeze  agreement. 
At  an  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ing earlier  this  year,  I  asked  Mr.  Colby 
whether  satellites  could  detect  an  in- 
crease in  Soviet  production  in  an  item 
as  relatively  small  as  a  cruise  missile. 
He  assured  me  it  could. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  sat- 
ellite monitoring  by  itself  might  not 
provide  us  with  the  kind  of  detailed, 
on-the-spot  proof  that  would  give  us 
the  assured  basis  for  renouncing  a  nu- 
clear arms  control  treaty.  How,  then, 
could  we  provide  a  protection  in 
depth,  a  doublecheck  in  the  event  we 
were  suspicious  of  Soviet  activity  from 
satellite  observation?  The  answer:  On- 
the-spot  inspection.  But  would  the  So- 
viets ever  agree  to  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion? This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Soviets  have  shown  a  genuine  interest 
in  onsite  inspections.  In  proposals  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
Vienna  force  reduction  talks,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies,  in  reply  to  Western  proposals 
for  verification  measures,  accepted  the 
idea  that  an  agreement  on  reducing 


military  personnel  should  contain  pro- 
vision for  onsite  inspection  by  military 
personnel  of  the  opposing  alliance.  Re- 
portedly, Warsaw  Pact  acceptance  was 
restricted  by  many  conditions  but  its 
proposals  suggest  progress,  although 
in  this  case,  the  acceptance  relate  to 
military  personnel,  rather  than  nucle- 
ar arms. 

Fortunately,  by  far  the  most  reliable 
verification  is  available  in  the  most 
critical  area.  The  heart  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  in  research  that  advances 
the  technology.  Stop  nuclear  arms  re- 
search and  you  stop  the  arms  race. 
And  how  do  we  stop  effective  nuclear 
arms  research?  Easy.  You  stop  testing. 
Without  testing  of  nuclear  arms,  effec- 
tive progress  in  developing  useful,  im- 
proved, reliable  advances  in  nuclear 
arms  ends.  Can  we  stop  testing?  Yes, 
indeed.  One  of  the  most  successful 
agreements  we  have  adopted  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  1963  test  ban 
treaty  that  prohibited  all  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwater.  Most  compe- 
tent observers  assure  us  that  this 
treaty  has  been  observed,  and  it  has 
been  observed  now  for  more  than  20 
years.  Then  there  is  the  threshold  test 
ban  treaty  that  prohibits  tests  in 
excess  of  150  kilotons  that  take  place 
underground.  There  have  been  occa- 
sional charges  of  violations  of  this 
treaty  but  they  have  not  been  con- 
firmed and  many  experts  contend  that 
the  treaty  has  not  been  violated. 
Frankly,  I  agree  with  those  who  pro- 
pose that  we  should  press  ahead  with 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  permissible 
size  of  such  tests.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
close  to  a  degree  of  technological  ex- 
pertise that  should  permit  verification 
of  any  significant  and  useful  testing  of 
nuclear  arms. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  verifica- 
tion of  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ments could  provide  a  remarkable 
degree  of  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  know  whether  or  not 
such  an  agreement  was  observed  or 
violated.  No  course  we  can  follow  in 
this  nuclear  world  is  without  risk.  But 
certainly  in  a  choice  between  a  contin- 
ued nuclear  arms  race  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  arms  agreement  relying  on  ver- 
ification, the  safer  and  wiser  course, 
considering  the  present  stage  of  verifi- 
cation technology,  is  emphatically 
arms  control  with  verification. 


REMEMBERING  A  VANISHED 
WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  Magazine  chronicles  one  man's 
attempt  to  record  for  posterity  images 
of  a  culture  that  was  soon  to  be  brutal- 
ly and  systematically  wiped  out.  The 
article,  entitled  "Testament  to  a  Lost 
People,"  describes  the  work  of  Dr. 
Roman    Vishniac.    Dr.    Vishniac    was 


born  of  well-to-do  parents  in  Russia  in 
1897.  After  the  Russian  Revolution,  he 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  Berlin. 
There,  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  Vish- 
niac sensed  the  impending  Holocaust, 
and  determined  that  if  he  could  not 
save  his  fellow  Jews,  he  could  try  to 
save  their  memory.  Taking  months  off 
at  a  time.  Dr.  Vishniac  traveled 
throughout  Europe,  recording  images 
of  life  just  before  and  after  Hitler's 
rise  to  power. 

Mr.  President,  these  photographs 
document  an  entire  culture,  a  way  of 
life,  that  was  callously  and  consciously 
terminated— eliminated  by  those  who 
despised  its  very  existence.  We  can 
view  Roman  Vishniac's  pictures:  they 
are  published  in  a  book  entitled  "A 
Vanished  World,"  and  60  of  the  classic 
photos  will  be  on  display  later  this 
year  in  museums  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  However,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  view  the  living  culture 
that  these  photographs  detail:  that 
culture  wais  wiped  out  by  the  Nazi  Hol- 
ocaust. Vishniac  speaks  of  the  children 
who  were  among  the  millions  slaugh- 
tered: "I  carmot  imagine  that  they  are 
dead,  that  none  would  survive,"  he 
says.  "But  this  I  know;  I  wanted  to 
save  their  faces,  not  their  ashes." 

And  so,  in  a  way,  Mr.  President, 
Roman  Vishniac  has  rescued  some- 
thing from  a  culture  that  was  nearly 
eliminated.  It  seems  tragic  that  this 
was  all  that  was  done,  but  at  least  it 
was  a  gesture.  It  would  be  truly  tragic 
if  we  learned  nothing  from  these  pho- 
tographs, or  from  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  mitigate,  in  some  small  way,  the 
undescribable  destruction  around 
them.  Dr.  Vishniac  describes  a  particu- 
lar family  that  befriended  him,  a 
family  that  was  completely  extermin- 
ated in  the  Holocaust.  "It  had  been 
useless  to  warn  them  of  the  disaster," 
he  says.  "They  had  applied  for  visas  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  waiting 
time  was  measured  in  years,  and  they 
did  not  have  years." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  only  remorse 
that  some  who  could  have  been  saved 
were  not.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
now  for  the  people  in  Vishniac's 
photos,  except  remember.  There  is, 
however,  something  we  can  do  in  their 
memory.  We  can  determine  that  we 
will  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
insure  that  such  brutality  will  never 
again  occur.  Ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  be  a  vital  first 
step  toward  that  goal.  It  would  not 
only  say,  "we  remember,"  it  would  also 
say,  "we  have  learned." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  hour 
contemplated  by  rule  XXII  prior  to 
the  vote  on  cloture  has  begun  to  run, 
has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated last  evening,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  advised  that  it  probably  will 
not  be  agreed  to.  However,  I  would  like 
to  go  ahead  and  propound  the  request 
at  this  time. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  this  agreement  is 
granted  the  cloture  vote  scheduled  for 
1:30  p.m.  today  be  vitiated. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3706,  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  and 
at  that  time  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be  recognized  to 
offer  a  motion  to  commit  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Helms  motion  it  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

Further,  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that,  if  the  Helms  vote 
should  fail,  the  bill  be  open  to  further 
debate  and  amendment  and  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited 
to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided,  and 
that  the  time  on  the  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  bill  be  limited  to 
1  hour  each,  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
or  their  designees. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  on  any  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order,  if  they  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  there  be  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  corisent 
that  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  3706 
occur  on  or  before  2  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. October  19,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  puts 
the  request,  I  believe  that  "in  the 
usual  form"  would  allocate  the  control 
of  the  time  on  the  bill  itself  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  the  designees,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 


Mr.  BAKER.  And  "in  the  usual 
form"  would  also  provide  that  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  except 
amendments  that  were  germane  to  the 
bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  once 
again. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  wish  to  delay  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  do,  however, 
object  to  the  provision  which,  if  I  im- 
derstood  it  correctly,  sets  a  time  cer- 
tain for  final  passage. 

As  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  I 
intend  to  offer  one  or  two  amend- 
ments. They  will  be  expeditiously  of- 
fered. But,  in  any  case,  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  to  our  side  in  limiting 
the  ability  to  offer  amendments,  and  I 
would  have  to  object  to  that  portion  of 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  leader  wish  to  modify  the  request? 
Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President,  1  do 
not.  The  request  was  negotiated  with 
many  Senators  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  is  a  package.  And,  honestly.  I 
think  if  I  were  to  modify  it  to  accom- 
modate the  wishes  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire— which  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  request— but  if  I  were 
to  do  that,  it  would  make  the  agree- 
ment unacceptable  to  a  number  of 
Senators  because  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  practical  limit  on  the 
length  of  time  that  could  be  consimied 
in  the  debate  on  this  measure  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  then  to 
vacate  the  vote  on  cloture. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  to  limit  debate  on  the 
bill  itself  if,  indeed,  we  reach  the  bill 
today. 

So,  without  a  time  certain,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  arrangement  would  fall 
apart.  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  respect  them.  They  are  perfectly 
honorable.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  his  request, 
except  that  the  modification  of  this 
request  in  this  way  would  no  longer  be 
acceptable  to  a  great  number  of  Sena- 
tors. Therefore,  I  must  put  the  request 

in  the  original  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  knows  of 
my  affection  for  him  and  my  deep  re- 
spect. I  hope  that  he  will  not  object. 
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I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  leaders 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  bJB  willing  to  consider  a  little 
more  tiite.  Now,  this  agreement  is  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  me.  But  is  there 
anythini  short  of  the  Senator  object- 
ing to  a  time  certain  that  would  ac- 
commodfite  him? 

Mr.  HJUMPHREY.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  if  I  can  see  some  cata- 
log of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
and  hav*  some  confidence  that  no  one 
will  be  precluded  from  a  reasonable 
time  of  [debate,  then  perhaps  we  can 
arrive  alj  a  time  certain  that  would  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  mil  attempt  to  do  that.  I  will 
attempt  to  identify  amendments  that 
we  knov  of  and  make  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
them.  I  will  confer  with  him  further. 
He  gives  me  some  hope  that  we  might 
still  get  the  agreement.  So,  at  this 
time,  ral  her  than  have  the  request  ob- 
jected tc ,  I  withdraw  the  request. 

However,  for  those  Senators  listen- 
ing in  their  offices,  I  urge  them  to 
take  account  of  this  changed  circum- 
stance. It  is  very  possible,  maybe  even 
likely,  tliat  we  will  have  a  vote  at  1:30 
p.m.  tod  ly  on  cloture.  I  hope  Senators 
who  ha\e  read  newspaper  accounts  or 
had  con'  ^ersations  with  other  Senators 
will  not  assume  that  this  whole  thing 
is  resolvi  jd,  because  it  is  not.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  encourages 
me  to  telieve  that  maybe  there  is  a 
chance  've  can  work  it  out.  and  I  will 
try.  But  I  urge  Senators  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  L:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BXUD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  maj  jrity  leader  should  know  that 
on  this  1  ide  of  the  aisle  if  there  is  any 
agreeme  nt.  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  final  i  ime.  a  final  date,  so  that  our 
candidates  and  Members  will  know 
precisel;  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority Ijader  has  negotiated  with  me 
over  a  jeriod  of  days  on  this  subject, 
and  I  w  is  fully  aware  of  that  require- 
ment t  lat  he  has  just  aruiounced. 
Frankly  I  do  not  blame  him. 

Mr.  B  fRD.  We  are  for  an  agreement 
and  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment. But  I  think  the  majority  leader 
should  1  lot  be  under  any  illusions  that 
this  sidi!  will  agree  to  any  agreement 
that  does  not  have  a  final  date  and  a 
final  tin  le. 

I  gath  er  that  is  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majorit  j  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw t  le  request.  Since  there  are 
other  senators  who  may  wish  to 
speak.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  from  New  York. 

Mr.  IIOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  only  to  speak  from  the  back  row 
of  this  Chamber  to  express  to  the  ma- 


jority leader  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  which  I 
know  our  distinguished  leader  himself 
has  stated,  for  the  efforts  he  had 
made  and  is  making,  and  to  say  how 
much  we  hope  they  will  succeed. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  a  sur- 
prisingly few  Members  of  this  body 
who  knew  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I 
doubt  that  a  majority  did.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  I  would  think 
that  possibly  a  third  did.  Those  who 
did,  and  I  am  one  who  knew  him  as  a 
friend,  admire  enormously  what  the 
majority  leader  has  done  and  pray 
that  he  succeeds. 

Things  have  been  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber which  can  only  be  expunged  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure  which  the  majority  leader 
will  bring  before  us.  I  hope  that  comes 
at  a  date  certain,  as  the  minority 
leader  said,  and  the  soonest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  leaves,  if  in  fact  he 
is  leaving,  let  me  suggest  a  possible 
way  out  of  the  impasse  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  Why  do  we  not  go  ahead 
with  the  motion  to  call  up  this  bill  and 
get  the  measure  before  us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  spoke  to  me  a 
moment  ago  about  that  and  I  am 
afraid  I  misled  him.  I  apologize  for 
that.  I  said  "That  sounds  fine  for  me" 
because  it  does  serve  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  bill  up.  I  have  been  re- 
minded since  that  I  have  objection  on 
the  part  of  another  Senator  on  this 
side  to  any  change  in  the  request.  So  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  try  to  rear- 
range that.  I  will  go  back  and  try  to  re- 
arrange that,  but  that  will  be  part  of 
the  negotiations.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold the  request.  The  hour  under  the 
rule  is  to  be  equally  divided,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  In 
the  absence  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  1  hour  is  up  for  grabs. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  that  I  may 
proceed  for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  I  believe  we  have 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
may  survive.  I  would  like  to  put  it  now. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-H.R.  3706 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  will  be  all  put  to- 
gether as  one  package. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cloture  vote  which  would 
have  occurred  at  1:30  today  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  be  viti- 
ated. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3706.  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  holiday  bill  at  9  o'clock  on 
Tuesday.  October  18,  and  at  that  time 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  be  recognized  to  offer  a 
motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  the  Helms  motion  it  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hel*^s>  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
or  their  designees. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Helms  motion  fails,  the  bill 
be  open  to  debate  and  amendments, 
and  that  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited 
to  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  each  first-degree 
amendment  to  be  equally  divided  and 
that  any  second-degree  amendment, 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  3706  occur  at  4  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  October  19,  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form,  and 
that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  majority 
leader  wish  also  to  include  the  provi- 
sion that  there  be  no  time  for  debate 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
include  that  in  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  the  majority 
leader  mean,  if  this  is  agreed  to.  that 
the  pending  motion  is  withdrawn? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  would  be  vitiated.  The  request 
should  read  that  the  vote  be  vitiated 


and  the  motion  to  proceed  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  18,  1983,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3706  (Order  No.  343), 
an  act  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  be  recognized  to  offer  a  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  which  motion  there  shall  be  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, or  their  designees. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  the  motion  to 
commit  fails,  the  bill  be  open  to  debate  and 
amendments,  with  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  to  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  with  debate  on  any  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  to  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  with  debate  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  Provid- 
ed, That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  of  his 
designee:  Provided  further,  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  occur  at  4:00  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  October  19,  1983. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  bill. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2292  to  amendment  No.  2226.  as  modified: 

Strike  all  after  "James  Watt"  in  line  3  and 
insert  the  following:  in  his  recent  remarks 
characterized  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Pair  Market  Value  Policy  for 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  in  a  manner  which 
was  insensitive  and  insulting  to  all  Ameri- 
cans; 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  has  made  public  statements  which 
question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
with  whom  the  Secretary  disagrees; 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  cabinet  member  of 
the  United  States  government; 

Since  these  remarks  and  statements  seri- 
ously impede  his  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively in  his  dealings  with  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large;  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  in  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now,  therefore.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  State  authorization  bill,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Byrd  amendment, 
which  has  just  been  stated  by  the 
clerk  as  amended,  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2226.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2292 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
wish  to  state,  as  I  indicated  earlier  to 
the  minority  leader  and  others  that  I 
would,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  to  the  Agriculture  bill, 
specifically  S.  1529.  What  I  intend  to 
do  is  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that.  If  I  cannot  get  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
move.  I  do  not  choose  to  do  that  if  I 
can  avoid  it,  but  I  am  prepared  to  do  it 
if  I  must. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  261.  S. 
1529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  May  I  ask,  first  of 
all,  of  the  majority  leader  if  this  is  a 
dairy  bill? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  a  tobacco-dairy 
bill  as  I  understand  it. 
Yes;  I  say  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  May  I  also  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  include  in  that  request  some 
requirement  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ments are  that  could  be  offered  to 
that  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
The  bill  will  be  open  to  amendment  in 
general,  as  it  is  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  know  that,  in  addition  to  the 
dairy-tobacco  bill,  there  is  a  serious 
controversy  that  revolves  around  the 
target  price  issue,  which  I  believe  is 
the  subject  of  another  bill.  Target 
prices,  of  course,  could  be  offered  to 
this  bill  as  an  amendment  unless  we 
provided  by  unanimous  consent  that 
that  would  not  be  the  case. 

I  have  many  things  in  this  life  to  be 
grateful  for,  but  one  of  the  things  I 
am  most  grateful  for  at  this  moment  is 
that  that  is  all  I  know  about  this  bill. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  perhaps  he  can  give  us 
some  further  view  on  how  he  would 
propose  to  proceed  on  this  measure  at 
this  time. 

Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from     North     Carolina,     the     distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on    Agriculture,    understanding    that 
whatever  agreement  is  reached,   Mr. 
President,  I  continue  my  right  of  res- 
ervation. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.    President,    I    move    that    the 
Senate  proceed  now  to  Calendar  Order 
No.  261,  S.  1529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  PELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  entering  now  into  a  situation  in 
the  Senate  where  we  should  consider 
what  might  be  the  outcome  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  that  is  on  the  calendar 
deals  with  dairy  and  tobacco  and  the 
opening  of  the  door  for  other  amend- 
ments is  obvious.  While  we  have  debat- 
ed at  some  length  the  provision  freez- 
ing target  prices  in  another  bill  that  is 
on  the  calendar,  we  have  not  resolved 
that  issue.  The  target  prices  on  wheat 
or  other  grains  or.  for  that  matter, 
cotton  or  other  commodities,  are  a  sep- 
arate subject.  While  the  statute  now 
provides  certain  levels  for  those  target 
prices  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops,  to 
set  the  stage  to  where  we  get  on  the 
dairy  and  tobacco  bill,  which  probably 
has 
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The  FIESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  vill  suspend,  will  the  Senators 
please  tfke  their  conversations  into 
the  cloakroom  so  the  Senators  may  be 
heard? 
The  S^ator  may  proceed 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  sub  ect  matter  contained  in  the 
tobacco  M^d  dairy  bill,  the  provisions 
for  thos^  conunodities  are  not  particu- 
larly objectionable  to  me.  I  would  be 
very  mu(  h  inclined  to  debate  and  vote 
on  thosi!  matters.  I  am  not  at  all 
happy  w  th  the  situation  as  it  now  un- 
folds bef  ire  us;  that  is,  that  an  amend- 
ment del  Jing  with  the  target  prices  on 
wheat  01  other  commodities  would  be 
offered  c  r,  for  that  matter,  some  other 
amendments  offered  dealing  with 
those  palrticular  commodities.  Let  me 
explain  Jurther. 

We  ha/e  an  armounced  program  for 
wheat  fcr  this  coming  crop  year,  1984. 
It  is  not  a  very  acceptable  program  to 
most  wlieat  producers.  But  even  at 
that,  wh  \t  wheat  producers  are  telling 
us,  from  my  State  and  I  think  other 
States  adjacent  to  Montana,  is  that  if 
that  is  g  )ing  to  be  the  wheat  program, 
do  not  J  How  those  target  prices  that 
are  now  n  the  statute  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  M  SLCHER.  I  yielded  to  the  dis- 
tinguish ;d  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Bi  lKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Sens  tor  for  yielding. 

I  indicated  earlier  in  a  somewhat 
flippant  way  that  I  know  nothing 
about  tl  is  bill.  But  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  it  and  I  can  gather  from  the  re- 
marks (f  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  he  i  ind  his  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoN),  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors, art  greatly  concerned  about  the 
wheat  issue  in  particular  and  the 
target  p  ices  in  general. 

May  I  put  this  question?  Since  there 
are  two  bills,  one  dealing  with  dairy 
and  totacco  and  the  other  dealing 
with  tai  get  prices,  and  since  we  are 
only  tai  ing  up  the  dairy-tobacco  bill, 
how  wculd  the  Senator  react  if  a 
unanim(  lus-consent  agreement  were 
entered  into  that  would  forbid  a  target 
price  an  endment  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  NELCHER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  Stat  J  very  briefly  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  there  is  a 
real  pos  ;ibility  for  such  an  agreement. 
I  am  no  1  speaking  for  any  other  com- 
modity jxcept  wheat.  He  will  have  to 
check  01 1  other  commodities. 

I  yiel<  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  N€  braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  maj  )rity  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor f ron  Montana. 

Mr.  W  ELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor Iron  I  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montan  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  advise  the 
majorit  f  leader  and  my  friend  from 


Montana  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  I  would  withdraw  my  objection  to 
taking  up  the  bill  if  we  could  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  it 
would  be  on  tobacco  and  dairy  only 
and  if  there  were  a  prior  agreement  on 
the  matter  of  target  prices  that  would 
not  come  up  as  an  amendment  there- 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  further,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  at  this  time  to  pro- 
pound that  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment and  see  how  It  files.  I  have  not 
run  any  clearance  process,  but  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  risk.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor,  but  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  on  the  floor.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Montana  could  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  say  very  quickly,  I 
know  we  need  to  get  on  to  the  dairy 
and  tobacco  sections.  We  understand 
the  resistance  to  try  to  approach  any 
area  In  target  prices  on  wheat  or  corn 
or  cotton  or  rice.  I  assume  those  are 
the  four  commodities.  There  may  be 
some  way  to  address  that.  But  I  would 
not  consent  that  we  cannot  offer 
amendments  to  the  tobacco  and  dairy 
bill.  What  we  are  suggesting  then  Is 
that  we  want  to  make  some  reasonable 
changes  in  other  programs  to  try  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  permit  the  USDA 
In  the  wheat  area— In  particular,  to 
make  some  changes  In  the  announced 
PIK  program.  But  we  are  going  to  be 
precluded  from  that  opportunity.  We 
have  held  up  this  farm  bill  now  for 
months  because  of  objections  from  the 
other  side,  the  farmers  In  my  State, 
and  I  think  other  States,  dairy  farm- 
ers, tobacco  farmers,  wheat  farmers, 
corn  producers,  do  not  understand 
why  we  do  not  do  something.  It  Is 
always  because  it  is  brought  up  on  a 
short  leash. 

My  view  Is  we  ought  to  bring  It  up 
and  If  we  have  to  file  cloture,  file  clo- 
ture, but  address  the  farm  bill.  A  lot  of 
people  are  concerned  about  It.  There 
are  millions  of  farmers  who  would  like 
to  see  a  better  program.  I  also  believe 
there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  would 
like  to  see  us  reduce  the  deficit  and 
bring  down  the  interest  rates.  We  all 
talk  about  the  deficit,  but  every  time 
we  try  to  address  It  we  get  opposition. 
I  just  could  not  agree  to  that  now.  We 
might  be  able  to  work  something  out. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  me  that  I  might 
engage  the  majority  leader  on  this 
Issue? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  concern  that  I  have  that  would 
cause  me  to  raise  an  objection  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
point  is  that  as  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation  the  motion  at  the 


desk  now  Is  on  the  Watt  issue  and  It 
is 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  issue  pending  now 
Is  a  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  But  If  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Is  not  to  proceed  on  the  ag- 
riculture bill,  then  what  follows? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  State  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  the  unfinished  business  and 
It  will  recur  as  the  pending  business. 
But  as  of  this  moment  the  motion  to 
proceed  Is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  understand.  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  that  on 
this  basis,  that  If  we  should  decide  not 
to  move  to  that  at  this  point,  then  In 
fact  the  Watt  resolution,  which  Is  the 
pending  amendment  at  the  desk,  short 
of  something  else  being  Inserted  by 
the  majority  leader,  becomes  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  i»resldent,  when  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  go  to  this 
bin,  my  Intention  really  was  to  keep 
from  displacing  the  State  authoriza- 
tion bin  and  the  Watt  amendment,  or 
the  Byrd  amendment  dealing  with 
Secretary  Watt  as  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. It  would  not  be  displaced  If  unan- 
imous consent  were  granted  to  do  that. 
But  when  there  was  an  objection  and  I 
moved  to  It,  then  the  net  effect  of  that 
would  be  that  the  motion  Is  the  pend- 
ing business.  If  the  motion  Is  decided 
In  the  affirmative,  not  only  then  will 
we  be  on  the  bill  but  it  will  also  dis- 
place State  as  the  unfinished  business 
and  that  matter  then  will  go  back  to 
the  calendar. 

That  Is  not  what  I  want  to  do.  But 
what  I  do  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  to 
the  farm  bill,  and  after  we  finish  that 
then  we  will  take  another  look  at 
where  we  are.  But  I  thought  I  had 
structured  It  so  that  we  had  a  clear 
view  of  where  we  would  be  after  the 
farm  bill  was  disposed  of.  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  where  I  thought  It  was  If 
we  have  to  proceed  with  the  motion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  ask  one  more 
thing  then?  Would  It  be  In  order.  In 
order  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  the 
Watt  Issue,  which  has  been  here  now 
for  some  time,  and  we  are  delaying 
action  on  it— it  takes  15  minutes  to 
have  the  rollcall  vote— would  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  willing  to  allow,  if  we 
go  to  the  agriculture  bill  and  agree- 
ment is  found,  to  allow  this  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  on  Watt  to  come 
up  right  off  the  bat  and  let  us  have 
the  vote  and  let  us  establish  where  we 
stand  on  this  Issue  and  then  move  on 
Into  the  substance  of  the  agriculture 
bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  grateful  for  advice  and  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  for  advice  from  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan,  but  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  advice  Is  you  can  take 
it  or  not.  In  this  case  I  would  not  be 
constrained  to  take  that  advice.  I  have 
talked  long  and  hard  with  the  minori- 


ty leader  about  this  subject.  There  is 
no  way  I  can  keep  him  from  trying  to 
get  this  matter  up.  He,  after  all.  has 
priority  of  recognition.  He  can  do  all 
sorts  of  magical  things.  But  he  knows 
from  our  previous  conversations  that 
It  would  not  be  my  Intention  at  this 
moment  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
that  question. 

Now,  It  may  be  that  shortly  after  we 
return  from  the  October  break  we 
ought  to  turn  to  it.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  might  not  support  turn- 
ing to  It.  I  am  not  now  judging  how  I 
would  vote  on  It.  But  I  really  think  we 
need  to  do  things  now,  and  this  Is  one 
of  them. 

My  answer  to  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  who  is  an  excellent  Senator 
and  a  great  contributor  to  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body,  Is  that  I  am  not 
prepared,  I  must  say  to  him,  to  make 
any  such  agreement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  It  Is  recognized 
that  I  am  still  retaining  the  right  to 
the  floor.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
dialog.  I  think  It  Is  constructive,  and  I 
think  it  Is  expeditious,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.    RIEGLE.    Will    the    Senator 

yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  he  Is  In  danger  of  losing  the 
floor  If  he  yields  any  more. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  vote  on 
the  Watt  resolution  until  the  majority 
leader  chooses  to  do  so,  although  at 
some  point  In  time  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  Is  gomg 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  vote  on 
that;  It  Is  his  amendment.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  It  going  to  occur 
at  this  moment  or  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  address  the  situation  of 
what  has  loosely  hpen  referred  to  as  a 
farm  bill.  Now,  we  have  heard  that 
term  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  because  It  is  said  often  enough  we 
find  other  Senators,  even  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  referring  to 
this  bin  that  he  would  seek  to  call  up 
as  a  farm  bill.  It  Is  not  a  farm  bill.  It  is 
a  dairy  and  tobacco  bill.  The  term 
"farm  bill"  generally  refers  to  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill  that  we  adopt  periodi- 
cally In  Congress,  such  as  the  1981 
farm  bill. 

The  only  request  we  have  had  from 
this  administration  on  the  commod- 
ities of  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  feed 
grains  has  been  a  request  to  alter  what 
Is  now  the  present  law  under  the  1981 
Farm  Act  to  reduce  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  what  would  be  the  target 
price  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice. 

And  so  the  crucial  Issue  is  not  a  farm 
bill.  The  crucial  Issue  Is  this  adminis- 
tration's request  to  change  one  part  of 
the  farm  bill  to  reduce  target  prices 
for  those  commodities  for  the  crop 
years  of  1984  and  1985. 


Now,  I  long  ago  stated  that  If  this 
administration  would  come  up  with  a 
proposal  for  a  definitive  and  a  compre- 
hensive farm  act  to  replace  the  1981 
act,  I  would  love  to  participate  In  de- 
vising such  a  program.  But  that  Is  not 
what  Is  being  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. They  merely  seek  to  take  out 
of  the  1981  Farm  Act  a  provision  that 
covers  the  1984  and  1985  target  prices 
for  those  commodities  that  I  have 
mentioned.  We  resist  that. 

I  further  point  out  that  there  Is  no 
likelihood  of  a  package  for  wheat  as 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
recently  In  his  floor  speech,  very  elo- 
quently explained  and  In  most  ways  a 
very  constructive  approach. 

If  the  Senate  agreed  by  a  vote  of  100 
to  zero,  there  is  no  certainty  that  In 
going  to  the  House  we  would  come  out 
with  the  same  provisions;  that  we 
would  come  out  of  conference  without 
It  being  vilified,  decimated,  screwed 
up,  watered  down,  washed  out;  and  we 
would  have  nothing  left  except  what 
this  administration  has  requested  to 
begin  with:  Lower  support  prices  for 
these  farmers.  Such  a  bill  would  take 
away  the  little  support  they  would 
have  in  these  target  prices  by  washing 
them  down  a  little  lower.  That  Is  all 
we  would  have  left. 

I  am  not  going  to  buy  that  right 
away.  I  may  be  convinced  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  discussing  it  and  by  pro- 
longing the  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding     that     the     Senator's 

rights  to  the  floor  are  protected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  put  the  Senate  In  a 
quorum  call,  and  let  us  sit  down  and 
talk  about  what  we  might  fashion 
which  would  be  acceptable  and  accom- 
modating to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
others. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  that  I  will  be  agree- 
able, but  first  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  would  be 
happy  to  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out 
something. 

I  listened  with  keen  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  left  the  floor,  I  lust  want  to  cor- 
rect any  misinformation  he  Inadvert- 
ently may  have  read  Into  the  Record. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  nor  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana   nor    any    other    Senator    with 


whom  I  have  been  associated  In  this 
effort  who  wishes  to  hold  up  consider- 
ation of  the  dairy-tobacco  bill.  That 
inference  could  be  drawn  froni  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  oHiers.  We 
are  anxious  to  go  ahead  and  consider 
the  dairy  and  tobacco  portion  of  the 
bill,  which  is  what  Is  to  come  before  us 
If  the  majority  leader  has  his  way. 

I  simply  say  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  protecL  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  from  being  further  left  want- 
ing by  the  administration,  by  allowing 
this  vehicle  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  reduce  target  prices.  That  Is 
our  only  concern. 

Therefore,  If  we  cannot  get  some 
kind  of  agreement— I  suggested  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  I  could  only  take 
from  the  remark  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  he  would  not  go  along 
with  It— then,  as  so  well  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  I  think  it 
is  not  In  the  interests  of  the  family- 
sized  farmers  of  America  that  we  allow 
this  bill  to  bt  amended,  as  I  suspect 
certain  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  about  to  do. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  think  It  would  be 
highly  constructive  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Senate  to  do  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  to  work  out  an  agreement 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  which  the 
majority  leader  has  moved  to  call  up, 
by  prohibiting  the  possibility  of  of- 
fending amendments  dealing  with 
target  prices  or  features  of  the  farm 
act  dealing  with  commodities  other 
than  tobacco  or  dairy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  it  to  be 
noted— although  I  know  there  Is  no 
real  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chair— that  I  am  yielding  the  floor  on 
the  basis  of  working  out  such  a  pro- 
posal with  the  majority  leader;  and 
after  the  proposal  is  made,  or  if  the 
proposal  Is  not  made,  after  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  I  should  like  to  be  recog- 
nized again,  prior  to  any  other  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  my  col- 
leagues In  their  desire  to  attempt,  in 
some  way,  to  limit  the  amendments 
pertaining  to  target  price  freezes,  spe- 
cifically in  wheat  commodities. 

I  state  to  my  colleagues  publicly 
that  there  Is  good  reason  and  good 
cause  for  us  to  be  concerned  In  want- 
ing to  limit  the  scope  of  amendments 
that  would  be  added  to  this  bill,  the 
dairy-tobacco  bill. 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
and  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  reason  for  the  apprehension 
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In  wanting  to  limit  the 
3f  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
5  well  founded,  and  I  believe 
colleagues  would  agree  with 
they  had  participated  in  the 
backgroi  nd  meetings  that  have  led  up 
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a  large  meeting  was  held  in 
President's  room  right  off  the 
here.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  was  there  and 
of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
there.  At  that  meeting, 
the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
..^.-_  to  initiate  a  quid  pro 
Agreeing  to  what  he  called  a 
dairy  bill,  if    in  effect,  we 
to  him  sufficient  votes 
the  money  there,  to  take  it 
hide  of  the  wheat  people  in 
target  price  freeze  on  wheat. 
-__Aly.  within  the  last  4  days, 
my  desk  a  document  put  out 
dairy  people,  informing  their 
that  they  were  requested  by 
nistration— again,  the  Secre- 
.  Agriculture— to  pit  their  com- 
ugainst  the  wheat  people  en- 
them   that  they  would  be 
with  regard  to  their  legisla- 
effect,  they  would  stick  it  to 
people  by  helping  the  ad- 
split  the  commodities  on 
of  the  Senate, 
tiink  we  have  good  reason.  I 
compliment  the  dairy  people, 
their  answer  in  reply  to  the 
of  Agriculture  was  in  the 
that  they  want  iio  part  of 
of  involvement  in  the  subter- 
takes  place  on  ;;.  .'aily  basis 
laws   are   passed    in   the 
Chamber.  Once  again,  it  sub- 
the  fact  that  7  think  if  there 
things  people  do  not  want  to 
is  watching  sausage  made 
"nuig  a  iegislature  paiss  laws, 
csident.  I  fe't  that  I  had  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate 
.ying  factors  which  precipi- 
.'ociferous  opposition  to  an 
.  amendment, 
speaker  system,  I  heard  my 

colleague  from  Kansas, 

respect — he  is  not  now  on  the 

that    we    have    to    allow 

propose  amendments  to  this 

free  and  open  forum.  What  I 

■sting  is  that  he  has  forgotten 

Congrvss— not  this  Congress, 

Congress— in  the  1981  farm 

losed  a  4-year  farm  bill.  Now 

,  ing  to  the  farm^Jis  and  bank- 

{merica  that  we  do  not  care 

farmers  went  out  and  bor- 

based  on  what  the  U.S. 

said  in   tht    <981   farm  bill 

The  future  of  farming  in  leg- 

or  4  years;  and  we  are  saying 

tjanlvtrs  cf  Ar^^rica  we  do  not 
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want  an  opportunity  now  to 
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declare  null  and  void  not  only  the 
word  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  but  also  our  word 
that  a  4-year  farm  bill  means  anything 
whatsoever  to  the  farmers  of  America 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  do  people 
not  believe  their  Senators,  why  do  not 
the  people  of  .\merica  trust  in  its  Con- 
gress. I  guess  I  would  recommend  it  is 
because  if  we  do  not  honor  4-year  com- 
mitments then  v,hy  do  we  pass  4-year 
commitment!?  Why  not  just  do  them  1 
year  at  a  tiaie.^  And  then  all  we  have 
to  do  is  change  every  6  months  our 
word  instead  of  destroying  the  very 
heart  and  moral  fiber  of  America  and 
its  agricultural  comm.itment  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

With  that,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Montana  for  yielding  the  floor  to 
me  and  return  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MELCHER  !  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

I  might  say  Mr.  President,  shame  on 
the  Department  f  Agricultiu-e.  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his  staff 
for  attempting  to  divide  the  farm  com- 
munity, pitting,  if  I  '  ight  put  it  that 
way,  brothers  and  sis  ers  on  the  land, 
one  commodity  agaL.sL  another.  Such 
proposals  are  shameful. 

For  a  Secretary  ex  Agriculture  to  say 
that  he  wants  us  i,o  agree  to  take  out 
the  little  bit  cf  protection  that  these 
target  prices  provide,  in  1S84  and 
1985—1  want  to  state  that  correctly, 
Mr.  Presiaent-  to  take  out  those  little 
additions  which  u.re  about  4  percent 
for  the  1984  crops  and  the  1985  crops 
and  the  target  prim,  those  little  small 
increments  of  protection  for  produc- 
ers, is  indeed  a  veiv  strange  request. 
He  is  talking  about  permies  compared 
to  his  arbitrary  cly  ision  to  spend  $12 
or  $U  billion  on  nt  PIK  (payment-in- 
kind)  program,  .vhich  has  accom- 
plished little  in  controlling  surpluses. 
When  he  comes  to  us  with  this  request 
for  pennies  of  cits  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crop  year.":.  :'.  is  really  difficult  to 
understand  on  •<;  fiscal  basis. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  North 
Dakota  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  BUT?  DICK.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Is  there  any  real 
nece:jsity  lor  bringing  in  the  target 
price  phase  of  legislation  at  this  time 
in  view  of  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaii-  es  has  done?  Has  the  House  of 
Representatives  acted  or  are  we  up 
against  a  time  factor  here?  What  is 
this? 

Mr  MELCHER.  I  will  answer  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done 
notiiing  on  the  question  of  target 
prices  and  if  they  had  acted  and  we 
had  something  b^tore  us  that  we  knew 
was  the  will  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  v.ould  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  \vhat  would  be  our  posi- 
tion on  any  charge  in  the  1981  Farm 
Act.    But   they    have   not   acted   and 


there  is  no  sign  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  very  quickly 
on  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  it  not  be  in 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  see  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  on 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  in  my 
judgment  it  behooves  us  to  wait  to  see 
what  would  be  agreeable  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  we 
make  any  agreement  here  in  the 
Senate  because  we  are  operating  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  All  we  know  is  the 
position  of  the  administration  and 
that  position  only  deals  with  the  re- 
duction in  target  prices  for  1984  and 
1985.  So  anything  that  we  would  do 
here  in  the  Senate  might  just  result  in 
that  being  the  final  outcome  when  it 
is  all  done. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  further  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  is  necessary 
after  tne  quorum  call  that  I  will  now 
propose 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  there  is  a  quorum 
call,  Mr.  President,  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  or  will  not  have  to  consider  this 
one  speech  and  be  limited  for  addition- 
al speeches  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  we  might  be  able  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

I  have  heard  all  these  speeches 
about  the  4-year  promise  to  farmers, 
and  I  just  remind  my  colleagues  that 
target  prices  barely  gel  through  this 
Chamber,  that  the  farm  bill  only 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  two  votes,  that  the  costs  of 
farm  programs  have  gone  since  Presi- 
dent Carter  left  office  from  $3.4  bil- 
lion to  in  excess  of  $22  billion,  plus 
about  an  $12  billion  PIK  program. 

If  those  of  us  from  farm  States  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  stand  here  in 
the  Chamber  and  suggest  maybe  we 
have  gone  a  little  too  far,  particularly 
with  inflation  down  and  interest  rates 
down  and  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram that  are  going  to  help  farmers  in 
the  PIK  program,  then  I  think  we  are 
writing  our  own  obituary  for  the 
American  farmer  when  the  next  farm 
bill  comes  up. 

We  can  stand  here  and  agonize,  pos- 
tulate, and  moralize  all  day  long,  but 
we  are  talking  about  $4.3  billion  and 
we  are  all  wringing  our  hands  about 
the  deficit  and  saying  we  have  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit  but  let  us 


do  not  do  it  in  my  State,  let  us  do  not 
do  it  in  your  State,  let  us  do  it  in  some- 
one else's  State  and  on  some  other 
program  that  does  not  affect  anyone 
that  I  know. 

We  have  been  generous  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  quarrel  about  the  record  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  what  they  are  spend- 
ing on  farm  programs.  It  is  unprece- 
dented. 

Much  of  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  knows,  is  going  to  be  loans 
that  are  going  to  be  paid  back,  but 
there  are  also  some  rather  substantial, 
deficiency  payments,  and  if  you  look 
at  wheat,  wheat  is  not  the  largest  one, 
I  might  say.  We  are  talking  only  about 
total  wheat  payments— if  we  do  not  do 
anything,  let  us  see.  the  current  law 
would  be  about  $3  billion.  If  they  were 
frozen,  you  would  have  about  $2.3  bil- 
lion. You  are  only  talking  about  saving 
only  $1,137  million. 

The  big  change  would  be  in  the  com 
area.  Go  back  to  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill.  The  corn  growers  did  not 
want  target  prices.  They  were  not 
asking  for  target  prices.  I  know  it  is 
difficult,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
drought  we  had  in  the  Midwest  and  all 
over  this  coimtry. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lems farmers  have  are  the  high  inter- 
est rates  and  they  are  concerned  about 
the  deficit  and  markets  lor  their  prod- 
ucts. _,      .^.  . 

We  can  all  stand  here  and  criticize 
the  administration,  but  it  was  not 
President  Reagan  who  imposed  the 
embargo;  it  was  President  Carter  in 
January  1980.  It  was  not  President 
Carter  who  lifted  the  embargo;  it  was 
President  Reagan.  It  was  not  Presi- 
dent Carter  or  any  other  administra- 
tion who  negotiated  a  long-term  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviets;  it  was 
President  Reagan.  It  was  not  anybody 
other  than  this  administration  that 
started  resuming  sales  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  trying  to  open  up 
markets  and  put  more  money  in  ex- 
ports. 

We  can  argue  all  day  long  where  we 
are  going  to  point  the  finger  of  blame. 
But  one  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  with  our  constituency  and 
those  who  vote  for  us  and  against  us  is 
whether  we  were  responsible  when  it 
came  to  cutting  Federal  spending.  I 
am  not  suggesting  every  wheat  farmer 
in  my  State  wants  to  lower  target 
prices,  but  I  am  suggesting  most  every 
farmer  in  my  State  wants  the  deficit 
down,  wants  interest  rates  dovm,  and 
wants  a  better  export  market. 

So  I  would  just  hope  we  could  get  on 
with  this.  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
delay,  caused  primarily  from  the  other 
side  Why  not  bring  it  up  and  debate 
it  as  we  do  everything?  Why  should 
we  tell  the  American  farmer  we  are 
not  even  going  to  debate  target  prices, 
we  are  not  even  going  to  give  the 
American   people   an   opportunity   to 


listen  to  target  prices?  If  we  just  had  a 
shovel  and  dished  out  money  to  every 
group  that  came  in,  farmers,  business 
people,  whoever  it  might  be,  we  would 
be  in  great  shape. 

We  are  facing  between  now  and  Oc- 
tober of  1987  $1,200  billion  in  new 
debt,  $1,200  billion,  and  the  interest  on 
that  new  debt  is  going  to  be  $100  bil- 
lion a  year;  and  you  add  that  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  present  debt  of  $131  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  we  are  going  to  triple 
the  national  debt,  which  is  now  $1.3 
trillion,  and  it  is  about  to  be  $2.6  tril- 
lion by  1990,  and  still  it  is  business  as 
usual,  spend  more  money.  Do  not  cut 
back,  do  not  restrain  spending  even 
though  we  have  whipped  inflation 
under  President  Reagan,  and  we  have 
cut  interest  rates  in  half,  and  I  think 
we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  for  the 
American  farmer. 

It  just  seems  to  me  all  have  good  mo- 
tives, I  do  not  begrudge  anyone's  mo- 
tives. I  think  we  all  want  to  reduce  the 
deficit;  some  want  to  do  it  by  just  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  that  may  be  one  way  to 
do  it,  it  is  not  the  only  way  to  do  it, 
and  I  would  hope  what  we  might  work 
out  is  bring  up  the  tobacco  and  dairy 
bill  and  take  care  of  them.  There  has 
been  a  compromise  worked  out  by  Re- 
publicans   and    Democrats,    Senator, 
BoscHWiTZ,  and  Senators  Leahy.  Hud- 
DLESTON  on  the  other  side,  along  with 
the  chairman  and  others,  bring  up  the 
tobacco  and  dairy  portions  of  the  bill, 
take  the   amendments  on  those  sec- 
tions and  maybe  in  the  meantime  we 
can    work    out    some    agreement    on 
target  prices.  If  not,  you  know,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  blind  to 
reality.  If  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  two  Senators 
from    Nebraska,    the    Senator    from 
North  Dakota,  they  are  not  going  to 
permit  us  to  vote  on  target  prices  then 
we    should    not    punish     the    dairy 
farmer,  we  should  not  punish  the  to- 
bacco   farmer,    and    I    am    realistic 
enough  to  know  after  you  debate  it  a 
while  you  pull  it  down  and  pass  the  to- 
bacco and  dairy  legislation,  but  least 
let  us  have  a  debate. 

After  we  have  concluded  I  think 
most  of  those  who  are  on  the  floor 
now  going  to  be  in  agreement  on  dairy, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  agreement  I  hope 
on  tobacco.  Pass  those  two  sections 
and  then  see  what  develops,  and  I  only 
speak  for  one  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
going  to  insist  on  not  looking  ar  rice, 
cotton,  feed  grains,  or  wheat,  then  I 
assume  those  of  us  from  those  States 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that, 
and  we  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  hold 
the  dairy  bill  hostage  as  he  is  holding 
other  areas  hostage,  and  I  assume  that 
we  can  work  out  some  agreement  to 
then  withdraw  the  amendment  or  any 
amendment  we  may  have  in  mind. 

But  maybe  we  can  find  some  agree- 
ment. It  is  not  impossible  to  find  an 
agreement. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Prtbident,  at 
that  point  I  am  going  to  \7ithdraw  my 
request.  I  have  been  around  on  this 

floor 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senatoi  from 
Kansas  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Preside.;!.  I 
have  been  around  here  on  this  fluor 
every  day  we  have  been  in  se^ion,  l 
have  been  sitting  over  in  my  office, 
and  I  have  net  had  one  request  fi  jm 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  ..o  agree  to  a 
package  that  you  could  call  a  farm 
bill.  I  have  not  had  one  request  from 
the  administration  to  review  proposals 
other  than  simply  removing  the  15 
cents  on  target  price  protection  for 
wheat  for  the  1984  crop  and  20  cents 
for  the  1985  crop. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
engaged  in  a  floor  statement  and  made 
a  proposal  dealing  with  wheat.  It  is 
not  too  bad  a  proposal,  but  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  assurance  that  if  the 
Senate  acted  on  that  proposal  that 
given  the  situation  where  tlie  House 
has  not  acted  at  all,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  only  asking  for  a  freeze  on 
target  prices,  there  is  no  assurance  at 
all  that  that  is  exactly  where  we  would 
wind  up. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  more 
astute  in  the  matters  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  than  I  am,  and 
because  he  is  more  astute  he  well  rec- 
ognizes that  the  position  we  are  taking 
over  here  on  this  side  is  the  best  possi- 
ble position  for  those  farmers  who 
hope  that  this  administration  will  not 
succeed  in  just  changing  the  1981 
Farm  Act  in  that  one  category  by 
freezing  target  prices,  which  does 
amount  for  these  wheat  farmers  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  1984  crop;  they 
just  hope  that  that  will  net  be  the 
only  place  that  the  Farm  Act  is 
changed  if  it  is  going  to  be  opened  up. 
They  would  like  some  other  more  con- 
structive items  to  be  thought  of  and  to 
be  developed  by  Congress  and  agreed 
to  by  this  administration. 

You  talk  about  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  wheat  farmer,  PIK,  it  is  not  quite 
that  much  for  1984,  I  do  not  think  It 
depends  upon  how  many  people  are  in 
the  program,  and  so  far  very  few  are 
in  the  program,  so  that  item  looks  like 
it  will  be  reduced. 

For  corn  and  cotton  while  we  have 
no  recent  figures  on  their  projection 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  word  on  the  street  is  that  the  De- 
partment is  not  anticipating  much 
outlay  in  target  prices  for  com  or 
cotton  because  the  market  prices  will 
be  in  a  range  where  that,  deficiency 
payments,  would  not  be  required. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  take  up  the 
farm  bill  we  would  like  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  package  it  is  and  what  kind 
of  items  the  administration  would  rec- 
ommend and  support.  Until  that  is 
clear  and  it  is  more  than  just  freezing 
the  target  prices,  I  do  not  think  our 
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wheat  ftrmers  in  my  State  or  adjoin- 
ing States  want  us  to  cave  in  and 
forget  at  out  it.  I  think  they  want  us  to 
be  here  fighting  to  see  the  whole  pack- 
age prioi  to  caving  in. 

Mr.  Pr  jsident.  I  have  to  assume  that 
from  wh  it  the  Senator  from  Kansas- 
might  I  ust  enlighten  the  rest  of  the 
Senators  who  sire  here  and  those  lis- 
tening tliat  apparently  we  have  no 
agreement.  This  idea  of  just  going  into 
this  bill  at  this  time,  agreeing  to  the 
motion  lo  proceed,  is  not  acceptable 
and  we  are  trying  to  make  it  clear,  and 
I  think  \  re  have  tried  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly cfear  not  only  today  but  in  pre- 
vious dajs  in  the  Senate  when  we  were 
debating  this  motion  to  proceed  on  the 
target  price  freeze  bill,  that  we  would 
like  to  n  jt  do  that.  We  would  like  not 
to  procejd  on  that  and  we  would  like 
not  to  pi  oceed  on  this  bill  if  it  is  open 
to  attaciing  that  other  bill,  and  ap- 
parently that  is  the  intention  at  this 
moment  in  time  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

So.  while  I  am  not  going  to  belabor 
the  point  greatly,  I  am  just  going  to 
insist  oil  the  right  to  debate  this 
motion  ind  hopefully  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  but  apparently  we 
have  not  reached  it  yet. 

Mr.  e:CON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
without  osing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  Ml  ILCHER.  Yes.  I  so  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje*  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  E:0N.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana . 

Mr.  Pesident.  I  keep  listening  to 
Senators  standing  up  on  t^e  floor  of 
the  Senite  and  continuing  to  imply 
that  those  of  us  who  have  v/ell  stated 
our  posi  ion  for  the  record,  I  believe, 
are  somehow  holding  hostage  the  to- 
bacco ar  d  dairy  bill,  and  it  just  does 
not  squa  re  with  the  facts. 

As  has  oeen  adequately  said  before 
but  mus  be  repeated,  the  bill  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
chairmai  of  the  Agriculture  conunit- 
tee  are  t  ryinf?  to  bring  up  is  a  bill  that 
specifically  addresses  dairy  and  tobac- 
co sectio  IS  of  agriculture. 

We  ha .e  had  no  objections  from  the 
beginnir  g  when  this  first  came  on  liie 
calendar  for  it  to  be  brought  up.  But 
as  b.  result  of  the  interests  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  their  attempt  to  cut 
target  trices,  they  dreamed  up  the 
idea  and  induced  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  lo  attempt  to  attach  a  reduc- 
tion in  arpet  prices  on  the  so-called 
diary-tol  lacco  bill. 

Once  again,  I  emphasize,  without 
pointing  any  fingers  at  anyone,  this 
Senator  does  not  desire  nor  will  I  at 
this  tim;  try  to  make  this  a  partisan 
issue.  It  is  strictly  an  issue  of  whether 
or  not  ire  are  going  to  interrupt  the 
slight  }/(  ?rly  increases  in  wheat  target 
prices  tl  lat  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
1981  Faim  Act. 

If  anrone  will  take  the  time  and 
effort  tc  go  back  and  study  the  record 


at  that  time,  they  will  find  that  this 
Senator  was  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
saying  that  the  target  price  at  that 
time  on  wheat,  corn,  and  feedgrains 
was  not  sufficient.  And  indeed  the 
record  will  show  that  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  1981  Farm  Act, 
farm  prices  went  down— not  up,  they 
went  down— regardless  of  who  was 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that 
particular  time,  to  one  of  the  lowest 
levels  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long, 
long  time  if  yo.i  take  into  consider- 
ation any  cost  of  living  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  regard  to  agriculture. 

So  now  here  wc  are,  after  enacting 
that  1981  act,  which  was  too  low  at  the 
time— and  if  you  will  also  make  the 
effort  to  check  the  discussion  on  the 
floor  in  1981  when  that  Farm  Act  was 
passed,  you  will  find  that  this  Senator 
at  that  time  said  t^iat  the  administra- 
tion had  driven  a  wedge  in  between 
the  different  farm  interests,  driving 
the  wedge  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  coalition  that  worked  very  hard 
over  the  years  to  try  and  pass  reasona- 
ble and  acceptable  farm  legislation. 

So  I  just  want  to  mi^ke  it  clear  again, 
Mr.  F*resident,  and  in  thanking  my 
friend  from  Montana  for  yielding,  that 
if  we  can  work  out  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangement to  go  ahead  with  the  dairy- 
tobacco  portion  of  the  bill  or  the  bill 
as  it  was  presented,  then  as  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  wouJfl  object.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  object  and  I  think  it  should  be 
well  understood  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  within  reason  and  within 
our  energy  to  preveni.  any  Senator,  as 
best  we  can,  from  further  reduction  of 
the  target  prices  en  wheat. 

Once  again,  therefore,  if  there  is 
blame  to  be  affixtd,  let  the  blame  fall 
where  it  is  justly  due. 

I  would  simply  say  if  there  are  those 
who  wish  to  bring  up  a  bill  on  reduc- 
tion of  target  prices,  they  have  that 
right  as  Members  of  this  body.  They 
should  bring  that  up  as  a  separate  bill 
where  it  belongs  and  not  improperly 
attach  it  to  the  measure  before  us 
which  deals  directly  with  dairy  and  to- 
bacco products. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Montana 
and  I  return  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
just  echo  what  he  has  said. 

Looking  at  the  calendar,  the  bill  on 
the  target  price  freeze  for  wheat,  feed- 
grains,  and  cotton  is  still  there.  It  is 
still  on  the  calendar.  It  can  be  called 
up  at  any  time  &,nd  need  not  be  at- 
taciied  to  the  dairy  and  tobacco  bill 
which  the  majority  leader  seeks  to  do 
by  his  motion  to  call  it  before  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUDDLFSTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montp.na  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MELCHEii.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  whose  as- 
tuteness on  floor  action  is  well  recog- 


nized and  appreciated,  I  must  em- 
phatically say  we  do  not  take  away  the 
right  of  that  Senator  or  any  other 
Senator  to  debate  the  quesiton  of 
target  prices  when  the  majority  leader 
chooses  to  move  again  on  that  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, my  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  I 
just  wanted  to  reiterate  what  has  been 
said,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  these  three  sepa- 
rate problems— in  essence,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  program,  which  I 
think  nearly  all  of  us  agree  needs  to  be 
adjusted;  the  problems  in  the  tobacco 
program,  which  need  some  fine  tuning 
and  can  be  approved;  and  the  prob- 
lems that  some  have  felt,  at  least, 
exist  in  the  target  price  program  for 
the  various  grains— there  has  never 
been,  to  my  knowledge— and  I  have 
worked  with  various  Senators  from 
the  beginning— any  opposition  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  res- 
ervations about  the  wheat  target 
prices,  about  moving  ahead  on  the 
other  programs  if  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  or  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  accommodate  that 
kind  of  action. 

Up  until  this  time,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  Department  ha.s  not  at  all  reversed 
its  position,  which  was  a  very  adamant 
position,  that  the  other  items  could 
not  be  discussed  or  voted  upon  with- 
out their  being  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  target  price  question.  And  I  think 
that  is  why  we  are  in  the  position  that 
we  are  in  now.  And  those  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  target  prices  for 
gain  and  come  from  areas  where  it  is  a 
very  important  issue  have  had  virtual- 
ly no  recourse  in  order  to  protect  their 
constituents,  in  their  view,  except  to 
take  the  action  they  have  taken.  But 
they  have  never,  in  my  discussions 
with  them,  objected  to  moving  ahead 
on  the  other  issues. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we.  in 
trying  to  work  out  some  possible  way 
to  proceed  here,  bear  in  mind  that  sit- 
uation. I  think  that  that  is  pretty 
much  their  position  right  now. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  of  course  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  to- 
bacco. And  I  might  say  that  that  com- 
modity and  the  growers  of  it  have 
come  farther  than  the  growers  of  any 
other  commodity  that  has  been  under 
any  kind  of  a  Government  program  in 
personally  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  the  costs  of  that  program.  And  we 
have  what  we  refer  to  as  a  no  net  cost 
program,  in  which  the  growers  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  and  make  sure  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  liable 
for  any  losses  that  may  occur.  There 
are  still  some  rough  edges  that  need  to 
be  corrected  in  the  program,  but  that 


is    neither    here    nor    there    at    the 
present  time. 

I  think  the  biggest  problem  con- 
fronting us  in  the  agriculture  field 
today  is  the  dairy  program.  We  are 
building  up  surpluses  on  top  of  sur- 
pluses—a tremendous  expense  for  the 
Government. 

The  only  thing  that  has  been  initiat- 
ed to  try  to  deal  with  the  overproduc- 
tion has  been  the  50-cent  assessments, 
two  of  which  B.-e  in  the  process  of 
being  applied.  Tiiis  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory approach,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  problem. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  give  the  con- 
sumer any  kind  of  concession.  It  does 
not  offer  an  opportunity  of  lowering 
the  price  of  the  product  on  the  gro- 
cery shelves  which  might  very  well 
help  sell  the  product  and  help  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  overproduction. 

So  the  consumer  is  not  benefiting  at 
all  from  what  is  occurring  at  the 
present  time. 

Also,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  approach  does  not  reduce  produc- 
tion. It  does  the  opposite,  in  fact,  be- 
cause the  farmer  who  has  50  cents 
taken  out  of  his  check  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  all  he  can  to  make  up 
for  it,  to  keep  his  cash  flow  up  there 
so  he  can  service  that  farm  debt.  Con- 
sequently, he  u'  not  reducing  his  pro- 
duction. So  the  effort  is  counterpro- 
ductive and  the  surpluses  continue  to 
grow. 

I  think  it  is  inc.mibent  that  we  ad- 
dress this  question  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  made  a  good 
faith  effort,  to  do  that  beginning  way 
back  in  the  begirming  of  the  year. 
Members  of  this  Chamber,  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  various  milk-producing  organi- 
zations, members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture finally  crafteJ  and  put  together  a 
very  delicately  balanced  compromise 
bill  that  has  been  before  us. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  to  obtain  approval  of  that  com- 
promise piece  of  legislation  among  all 
the  elements  involved  in  it  if  we  do  not 
move  pretty  soon.  Already,  there  are 
those  who  signed  up  as  supporting  it 
who  are  now  having  second  thoughts. 
It  rnay  come  apart  at  the  seams  if  v/e 
do  not  deal  with  it  fairly  soon. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  prudent  for  those 
who  have  felt  that  a  target  price 
freeze  on  wheat  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  back  off  that  problem  and  loo.- 
at  what  can  be  accomplished  in  these 
last  few  davs  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  move  in  that  direction  and 
arrive  at  some  understanding  that  will 
accommodate  all  of  us  and  at  least  will 
allow  us  to  deal  with  what  is  the  most 
important  thing  right  now,  that  being 
the  dairy  program,  and  find  a  way  to 
get  that  enacted  and  put  into  place. 
The  consui.\er  would  benefit  tremen- 
dously, certainly  the  American  taxpay- 


er would  benefit,  the  dairy  farmer 
would  know  what  kind  of  a  program 
he  was  dealing  with  and  would  be  able 
to  make  whatever  adjusiments  would 
"oe  necessary  from  his  standpoint,  and 
we  could  move  ahead. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleagues, 
while  I  have  been  one  who  has  gener- 
ally felt  that  perhaps  the  time  was 
here  to  freeze  target  prices,  I  agree 
with  them  completely  that  they  have 
not  obstructed  the  movement  toward 
solving,  to  the  extent  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  solve  it,  the  dairy  problem, 
nor  making  the  improvements  that 
many  feel  are  neces.sary  in  the  tobacco 
program. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding  to  me  for 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  First,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kentucky  for  his  remarks  concerning 
the  essence  of  fairness,  the  sssence  of 
providing  the  kind  of  advice  and  lead- 
ership on  matters  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture. He  said  that  you  can  accomplish 
more  by  reasoning  and  compromising. 
Sometimes  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
art  of  goverrunent  and  the  art  of  ac- 
complishing legislative  progress  here 
in  the  Congress. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

I  wonder  if  he  might  agree,  without 
his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  that  I 
might  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  who  has  just  spoken 
so  eloquently  on  the  problems  faced  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  so  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  tne  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  ranking  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Comm'tt^T.,  if.  during  the  ne- 
gotiations which  led  u?  to  the  tobacco 
compromise,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
unanimously  agreed  to,  at  any  time 
during  those  .negotiations  with  other 
Senators  and  negotiations  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  leading  up  to 
the  bill  which  is  presently  before  us, 
was  there  ever  any  consideration 
during  those  discussions  on  tobacco 
that  the  target  price  on  wheat  or  feed 
grains  would  be  applied  thereto  before 
it  had  a  -..hance  to  pa.ss  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  hope  the  Senator  was  ac- 
curate in  his  statement  that  there  is  a 
unanimous  feeling  about  the  tobacco 
program.  That  would  be  a  Jelight  for 
those  of  us  who  have  wrestled  with 
and  for  that  program  throughout  our 
service  hf^re  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  said  almost  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No,  there  was 
never  any  idea.  In  fact,  when  the  two 


were  joined  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  reported  out  as  one  bill, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  separate 
problems  and  looking  for  separate  so- 
lutions. The  Senator  will  recall  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  as  we  worked  on  that  whole 
matter  of  the  legislation  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  it  was  determined  to  submit 
the  dairy  and  tobacco  sections  as  a 
separate  bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  was  the  second 
part  of  my  question.  The  second  part 
of  my  question  is  simply  this:  Like- 
wise, the  same  conditions  applied  in 
that  there  was  no  cormcction  with 
target  prices  when  the  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  the  dairy  por- 
tion of  the  bill  presently  before  us.  Is 
that  accurate? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  at  that  time.  Those  meetings 
started  early  in  the  year,  I  think 
before  there  was  even  any  talk  or 
thought  about  what  might  be  done  in 
the  feed  grain  field.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware  and  as  far  as  I  knew  at  the  time 
there  was  no  quid  pro  quo  relating  to 
any  other  program  as  the  dairy  bill 
itself  was  considered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kentucky. 

If  my  friend  from  Montana  will  yield 
briefly  for  a  further  comment  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  response  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  just  asked  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Conunittee.  Does  he  agree  with  the  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  as  just  de- 
scribed by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  with  regard  to 
tobacco  and  dairy  products,  that  there 
was  no  quid  pro  quo  anywhere  along 
the  line  until  just  before  the  measures 
came  to  the  floor?  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  has  stated  it  correctly. 
Howevtr,  I  must  level  with  the  Sena- 
tor, the  Agriculture  Department  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  target  price 
legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  expect  Senator  Httddle- 
STON  as  ranking  member  will  say  the 
same  thing.  I  must  say  that  you  will 
never  find  either  of  us  pitting  one 
commodity  against  the  other.  It  is  es- 
sential, and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka knows  this  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  knows  this,  it  is  essential 
that  we  try  to  get  as  m.uch  comity  and 
cooperation  as  possible.  But  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question,  there  has 
never  been  a  quid  pro  quo  presented  lo 
me  in  a  proposal  form  and  if  it  had 
been,  I  woula  have  rejected  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  But  tne  quid  pro  quo  did 
come  about  shortly  before  the  last 
recess  when  a  group  of  us  met  in  a 
room  nearby  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture where  he.  in  a  sense,  told  us 
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that  he  would  not  allow  the  agreement 
that  he  had  made  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  agriculture 
producU  and  tobacco  to  proceed 
unless  we  would  give  him  what  he 
wanted  pn  the  target  price  legislation. 
Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  H£LMS.  I  hope  he  did  not  use 
those  w(»rds  because  while  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultare  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
dictate  t  a  this  Senator. 

Mr.  K  CON.  He  may  be  in  a  position 
to  dictat  B  to  some  Senators. 

Mr.  HI  2LMS.  Not  to  this  one  and  not 
to  Senat  or  Huddleston. 

Let  mc  say  again  that  he  is  interest- 
ed in  tiuget  price  legislation,  but  I 
must  say  in  all  sincerity  that  no  quid 
pro  quo  has  ever  been  advanced  to  me. 

I  thinJ:  he  did  say  that.  "We"— "we" 
being  the  USDA— "We  could  not  sup- 
port juit  tobacco  and  dairy  without 
target  prices."  Well,  that  is  a  judg- 
ment uriquely  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  £  tates  to  make. 

Mr.  E:  con.  But  he  did  not  say  that 
up  until  the  time  we  were  about  to 
bring  those  measures  out  onto  the 
floor  an  1  the  general  assumption  was 
that  they  were  going  to  pass.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  H]  ]IiMS.  I  believe  I  have  to  have 
the  Seni  .tor  ask  the  question  again  to 
make  su  e  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  E:C0N.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture i  greed  at  one  time  on  the  com- 
promise that  was  worked  out  on  tobac- 
co, did  h  B  not?  Did  he  agree  to  that  ar- 
rangement?  That  is,  as  presented  in 
the  bill  before  us  now.  Did  he  agree 
that  he  thought  that  was  a  good  part 
of  the  le  rislation? 

Mr.  HSLMS.  Well,  that  is  what  he 
thought  of  the  legislation  when  he 
saw  it.  Tes,  he  agreed  to  that.  He  did 
not  diets  te  the  terms  of  it. 

Mr.  K  :ON.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  dic- 
tate to  he  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Did  he  also  agree  that  the  dairy  por- 
tion of  t  le  bill,  the  measure  before  us, 
is  somettiing  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  headed  by  the  Secretary, 
could  liv  ?  with? 

Mr.  HI  :lMS.  Yes.  he  did. 

Mr.  e:C0N.  And  when  he  indicated 
that  he  ;ould  live  with  both  the  dairy 
portion  i  ind  the  tobacco  portion  of  the 
bill,  befc  re  he  indicated  that  he  agreed 
to  that,  lid  he  say  at  that  time,  'But  I 
will  not  agree  with  them  unless  you 
will  also  address  target  prices  in  con- 
nection 1  herewith?" 

Mr.  HIJILMS.  My  distinguished  staff 
director  lias  handed  me  a  memo  saying 
that  the  Secretary  always  had  the  ad- 
ministra  ;ion  support— administration 
support- -for  dairy  and  grain  target 
prices. 

Sure,  hat  is  the  position  he  took. 
But  I  sa; '  to  the  Senator,  our  Members 
on  this  s  ide  have  their  own  duties.  We 
always  v  elcome  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retary aid  try  to  work  with  him,  but 


he  understands  what  our  duties  are 
and  we  understand  what  his  responsi- 
bilities are. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  then  telling 
the  Senate  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not 
agree  to  the  dairy  portion  of  this  bill 
or  the  tobacco  portion  of  this  bill 
unless— he  would  not  support  it  unless 
target  prices  were  connected  thereto? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Sure,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  is  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  that  common  knowl- 
edge to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  did  not  hear 
the  question  precisely,  Mr.  President, 
but  some  time  between  the  time  that 
the  packages  were  put  together  and 
they  came  to  the  floor,  there  was  a 
strong  indication  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  wanted  a  vote  on  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  even  goes  back  far- 
ther than  that.  At  the  time  that  the 
PIK  program  was  initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture— he  initiated  it 
on  his  own,  under  authority  that  Con- 
gress has  allowed  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  wanted  a  bill  in  De- 
cember. When  we  refused  to  give  him 
a  bill  in  the  Senate,  because  it  seemed 
to  me— at  least  to  me— to  be  buying  a 
PIK  in  a  poke  without  knowing  more 
about  exactly  how  he  is  going  to  use 
any  additional  authority,  he  decided  in 
January  to  go  ahead  with  PIK.  He  got 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
on  board,  David  Stockman,  on  the 
basis  that  Stockman  would  OK  PIK  if 
the  Secretary  could  assure  him  that 
t£irget  prices  on  wheat  and  feed  grains 
and  cotton  would  be  frozen  for  the 
1984-85  crops. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  F»resident,  he  did  not 
have  any  assurance  from  Senators  or 
House  Members  that,  indeed.  Congress 
would  agree  to  that  proposition. 

How  David  Stockman  became  so  cer- 
tain that  if  he  OK'd  PIK,  target  prices 
on  these  commodities  would  be  frozen, 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  simply  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  David  Stockman,  because 
such  was  not  the  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  committee  on 
either  side.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
in  the  Senate  nor  the  agreement  in 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican 
side  over  there,  nor  was  there  any 
such  agreement  among  the  leadership 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  Republican  or 
Democrat.  So,  somehow,  the  approval 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  through  David  Stockman  as 
the  Director  to  recommend  to  the 
White  House  that  the  PIK  prograwn  go 
forward  under  the  authority  the  Sec- 
retary had  in  following  out  his  recom- 
mendations—it went  forward  but  there 
was  no  quid  pro  quo  that  I  am  aware 


of  by  anybody  in  Congress  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that,  indeed, 
target  prices  were  assured  to  be 
frozen. 

It  takes  a  statute  to  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Secretary  well 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  approach 
the  committees,  first  of  all,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  see  whether 
that  would  be  considered.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee  and 
was  approved  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  which  indicated  it  was  in  trou- 
ble from  the  start. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  far  closer  together  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  debate  going  on.  Let  me 
renew  my  suggestion  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  others  that  we  put  the 
Senate  in  a  quorum  call  and  see  if  we 
cannot  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
unanimous  consent  that  will  be  accom- 
modating to  everybody  concerned. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  do 
that,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  quorum  call  is  called  off  and 
business  resumed,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  be  willing  to  do  that  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  Whenever 
the  Senator  is  ready. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  it  behooves 
all  of  us  who  object  to  consenting  to 
the  proposal  that  the  administration 
freeze  target  prices  to  come  up  with 
some  sort  of  better  proposal  before  we 
change  any  part  of  the  Farm  Act.  Let 
me  briefly  state  I  have  consulted  with 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
earlier,  both  Richard  Lyng  and  Secre- 
tary Block.  I  recommended  that  if  we 
are  going  to  put  together  a  package, 
we  put  in  that  package  a  better  way  to 
sell  the  oversupply  of  commodities 
that  we  now  have  on  hand  to  the  tra- 
ditional buyers  in  other  countries  that 
we  deal  with,  such  as  Mexico  and  the 
Philippines,  and  to  use  authority  that 
is  now  already  present  under  statute, 
the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  to  add  to  that  author- 
ity the  direction  that  concessionary 
sales  will  be  made  to  such  countries 
and  that  we  do  that  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  One,  because  we  do  have  an 
oversupply,  and  every  business  with  an 
oversupply  knows  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  that  is  to  reduce  that  supply 
by  reducing  the  price  to  those  custom- 
ers that  we  have  and  to  hold  onto 
those  customers,  those  traditional 
buyers  of  our  commodities. 


Mexico  and  the  Philippines  both  fit 
into  that  category.  Concessionary 
sales  to  them  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  commodities  here  is  simply  good 
business  practice.  The  peso  in  the 
Philippines  has  reduced  in  valued  com- 
pared to  the  American  dollar.  There 
was  announcement  today  that  there 
are  14  pesos  of  the  Philippine  curren- 
cy to  the  American  dollar,  an  increase 
of  10  over  a  scant  2  years  ago.  The  dif- 
ference in  peso  compared  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  in  Mexico  is  even  more  dra- 
matic. What  was  12'/z  pesos  to  the 
dollar  2  years  ago  is  now  147  Mexican 
pesos  to  the  American  dollar. 

There  countries  are  losing  their  pur- 
chasing power  with  us.  We  should 
retain  them  as  customers  and  conces- 
sionary sales  are  certainly  in  order.  I 
say  that  on  a  broad  basis,  whether  it  is 
wheat  or  milk  products.  Those  people 
can  use  the  commodities  if  it  is  priced 

right.  ^^  ^ 

With  the  African  countries  that  are 
suffering  from  starvation,  I  suggest 
that  we  could  certainly  use  the  title  II 
and  title  I  food-for-peace  with  them 
also,  which  I  think  in  their  case  we  are 
going  to  probably  have  to  be  talking 
about  donations  simply  because  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  any  money. 
But  they  are  starving  and  we  should 
provide  that. 

These  are  ways  that  we  can  improve 
our  present  situation,  and  the  cost 
would  be  minor,  certainly  infinitesi- 
mal, compared  to  the  cost  of  PIK, 
which  in  my  judgment  goes  the  wrong 
way  because  we  are  just  paying  for  not 
producing.  In  this  case  we  would  be 
using  a  lot  less  money  to  make  sure 
that  friendly  countries  could  retain 
their  good  feelings  toward  us  and  help 
their  people  who  are  malnourished. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  conditions 
previously  stated,  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

call  the  roll.  ,.^    -^     .     t 

Mr.   PRYOR.    Madam   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business.  „,.,,. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SAM  AND 
HELEN  WALTON 
Mr  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  on 
Saturday  of  this  week,  October  8,  the 
city  of  Bentonville  in  northwest  Ar- 
kansas will  recognize  two  of  its  long- 
time favorite  citizens:  Sam  and  Helen 

Walton.  ... 

The  nature  of  this  recognition  indi- 
cates something  of  the  depth  of  feel- 


ing and  appreciation  all  of  us  in  Ar- 
kansas feel  for  this  remarkable  couple. 
Bentonville  Junior  High  School,  com- 
pleted only  a  few  years  ago.  will  be  re- 
named in  honor  of  Sam  Walton.  And 
the  Bentonville  Child  Care  Center  will 
be  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Helen. 
For  years,  the  Walton  family  has 
spent  tireless  hours  on  behalf  of  other 
people,  both  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  throughout  our  region  of  the 
country.  Their  activities  range  from 
education  to  health  care  to  recreation 
and  sports,  from  raising  children  to 
raising  the  morale  and  spirits  of  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  employees. 

Sam  Walton's  story  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness of  the  American  character. 
Beginning  with  a  small  retail  store  of 
modest  earnings,  he  widened  this 
sphere  of  activity  into  one  of  the  larg- 
est chains  of  variety  stores  in  America. 
Wal-Mart  is  now  located  in  17  States 
with  619  individual  outlets.  Nine  new 
stores  opened  just  this  week.  And  the 
company  expects  to  do  more  than  $4 
billion  in  business  this  year. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
What  the  Waltons  have  contributed  to 
their  State  is  beyond  calculation.  They 
have  funded  scholarships  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  the  College  of 
the  Ozarks.  Both  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  the  new 
Fulbright  School  in  Fayetteville,  an 
important  addition  to  the  university 
campus  that  promises  to  be  a  major 
center  of  public  administration. 

The  Waltons  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  our  private  sector.  A  meas- 
ure of  this  dedication  is  the  constant 
interest  they  have  taken  in  their  own 
employees,  providing  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  benefits  to  the  children 
and  dependents  of  Wal-Mart  staff  and 
workers. 

There  is  not  more  appropriate  or  fit- 
ting recognition  than  for  Bentonville 
to  proclaim  this  Saturday  a  day  for 
Sam  and  Helen  Walton.  They  truly  de- 
serve this  honor,  and  I  commend  their 
example  to  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
situation  now  is  that  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1529  is 
pending.  Is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  going  to  make  two 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  and  when  the  Senate  reaches  S. 
1529,  no  amendment  dealing  with 
target  prices  or  loan  rates  relating  to 
commodities  other  than  dairy  or  to- 
bacco be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
must  amend  the  request  in  one  re- 
spect. 

It  would  read  that  no  amendment 
dealing  with  target  prices,  support 
prices,  or  loan  rates  relating  to  com- 
modities other  than  dairy  or  tobacco 
be  in  order.  The  addition  is  the  words 
"support  prices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— I  think  the  majority 
leader  will  indicate  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, upon  disposition  of  this  bill,  he 
might  move  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  say  so  at  this  point,  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  framed  so 
that  it  would  apply  if  and  when  we 
reach  that  bill.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  that  bill.  If  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  granted,  the  next 
request  I  will  put  is  that  the  Senate 
first  proceed  to  the  budget  waiver 
which  underlies  S.  1529;  then  to  S. 
1529,  which  is  the  dairy  and  tobacco 
bill  against  which  this  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  would  apply. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  dairy 
and  tobacco  bill,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  go  next, 
or  try  to  go  next,  to  H.R.  2733,  Calen- 
dar No.  262.  That  is  not  included  in 
this  agreement.  It  is  simply  an  an- 
nouncement on  behalf  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  that  after  the  dairy 
and  tobacco  bill  is  disposed  of,  if  it  is 
disposed  of,  it  would  be  the  intention 
then  of  the  leadership  to  attempt  to 
go  to  H.R.  2733. 
Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  H.R.  2733? 
Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  other  farm 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
be  sure  I  understand  what  the  other 
bill  is. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  any  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
shall  not  object— I  only  rise  to  make  it 
clear  that  what  the  majority  leader  is 
proposing  is  eminently  fair;  that  after 
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i^vr^iv^rt  in  rommod-    cent,  and  be  paid  for  his  reduction  at  a    distribution  chain  as  farmers  and  man- 
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do  I  appreciate  that,  but 

all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 

know  that  those  of  us  who 

cojitinue  to  oppose  that  bill  are 

of   what   the  majority 

irjtends  to  do,  and  I  very  much 

n  for  that. 

I  onditions  remain  the  same  as 
It  this  time,  some  of  us  would 
iscuss  and  debate  the  motion 
to  rhe  bill. 

N.   Madam   President,    re- 
right  to  object— and  I  shall 
—I  simply  want  to  thank  all 
involved  for  their  cooperation, 
to  move  ahead.  No  one  is 
any  rights.  What  we  have  es- 
agreed  to  is  that  loan  prices, 
and  support  prices  will 
hasize  will  not— be  in  order 
measure  before  us.  No  one  is 
any  rights  on  any  subse- 
leiislation.  one  of  which  might 
Sill    to   which   the   majority 
referred. 
PHESIDING  officer.  With- 
ion,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreed  lo. 

of  the  agreement  follow  s: 
That  during  the  consideration  of 
No.  261).  a  bill  to  stabilize  a 
imbalance    in    the   supply    and 
r  dairy  products,  to  enable  milk 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
program  of  dairy  proiuct 
to  adjust  the  .support  levels  for 
sul>spniipn.i  crops  of  tobacco,  to 
fications  in  the  tobacco  produc- 
ment  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
amendments   relative   to   target 
suifport  prices,  or  loan  rates  relating 
ies  other  than  dairy  or  tobac-o 
order. 

Madam    President.    I 
Senators.  1.  of  course,  thank 
!  rity  leader  for  his  consider- 
1  his  matter.  I  especially  thank 
from     Nebraska     (Mr. 
he    Senator    from    Montana 
MixcHER),    the    Senator    from 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHWiTz), 
Senator   from   Kansas   (Mr. 
well   as   others   who   were 
itivolved   in   this   matter:   the 
rom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
from     Alabama     (Mr. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
r.  HtJDDLESTON),  who  is  the 
ninority  member  of  this  corn- 
agreement  simply  could 
been   reached   without   his 
cobperation    and    attention    to 


C  rder 


in 


cooi  Jinated 


a  id ; 


B,  ^KER. 


Ser  ator 


as 


Sei  ator 


"his 


BI  TDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unj  nimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  n  ow  turn  to  the  consideration 


of  the  Budget  Act  Waiver,  which  is 
Senate  Resolution  166,  Calendar 
Order  No.  301. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  slate  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  waiving  section 
•102(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  xith  respec;  to  consideration  of  S. 
1529. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senate  Reso- 
lution 166  so  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1529,  a 
bill  to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance 
in  the  supply  and  demand  for  dairy 
products,  to  enable  milk  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  dairy  product 
promotion,  to  adjust  the  support  levels 
for  the  1983  and  subsequent  crops  of 
tobacco,  to  make  modifications  in  the 
tobacco  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram, and  for  otiier  purposes. 

Senate  Resolution  166  waives  the 
provisions  of  sections  3C3(a)  and 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1529. 

At  the  time  Senate  Resolution  166 
was  reported,  waiver  of  .section 
303(a)(4)  was  necessary  to  permit  con 
sideration  of  new  spending  authority 
to  become  effective  in  fiscal  years  for 
which  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  had  no^  been  agreed  to. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  since  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  has  now 
been  agreed  to,  waiver  of  section 
303(aj(4)  of  rhe  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  li,  no  longer  necessary. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  consideration  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  provide  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  certain  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  a  dairy  research  and  pro- 
motion program  that  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 

It  is  importanc  tnat  we  enact  the 
dairy  and  tobacco  provisions  of  S. 
1529.  along  with  changes  in  the  target 
prices  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  that  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  166 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  sections  303(c) 
and  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  197'!,  the  provisions  of  sections  303(a)(4) 
and  402(a)  of  such  Act  are  waived  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  S.  1525.  a  bill 
to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to 
enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  finance. 


and  carry  out  a  cooixlinated  program  ol 
dairy  product  promotion,  to  adjust  the  sup- 
port ifvels  for  the  1983  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  to  make  modifications  in 
the  Lobacco  production  adjustment  pro- 
yi-ain.  and  for  other  purj -jses.. 

The  waiver  ot  section  30.J-,a)(4)  is  neces 
s\ry  to  permit  consideration  of  new  spend 
ing  authority  tc  become  effective  in  fi-^cu 
years  for  which  the  first  concurrent  rcsoiu 
tion  on  the  budget  has  not  been  agreed  to. 
Specifically,  S.  1529  provides  new  spending 
authority  under  section  401(C)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  car-y  out  a  di 
version  program  for  dairy  producers  to 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
and  extend  through  December  31.  1984. 

The  waiver  of  section  402' a)  is  necessar> 
ro  permit  consideration  of  .•ilatiilory  author 
ity  to  provide  appropriations  to  carry  out 
certain  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Agr:- 
culture  in  conne'tion  Aith  a  dairy  re,s3arch 
and  promotion  program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  v.'hich 
the  resolution  was  agrted  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  U83 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  Prcbident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  261,  S.  1529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  hill  (S.  1529)  lo  stabilize  a  tempoiary 
imbalance  in  the  .^upp'y  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  to  tnable  milk  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  ad.iust  the  support  levels  for  the  1983  ana 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  to  make  modi- 
fications in  the  tobacco  production  adjust- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  Die  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO  .ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President, 
there  are  not  two  groups  of  citizens  of 
this  Nation  who  are  more  hard  work- 
ing and  dedicated  than  dairy  farmers 
and  tobacco  farmers.  Both  kinds  of 
farmers  are  the  epitome  of  what  is 
best  about  the  incredibly  diverse  agri- 
cultural production  base  with  which 
the  United  States  is  blessed.  Dairy 
farmers  and  tobacco  farmers  operate 
what,   for   the   most   part,   are   small 


farms.  Both  are  involved  in  commod- 
ities in  which— for  different  reasons— 
the  programs  are  unique  from  the 
other  kinds  of  farm  programs  operat- 
ed and  supervised  by  the  Government. 

Right  now  both  kinds  of  farmers 
have  found  their  programs  in  need  of 
comprehensive  overhaul  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  operate  equitably  and  effi- 
ciently. ^^     _ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  ordered  the  changes  needed 
in  each  program  reported  in  the  same 
bill.  S.  1529.  ,  ^  .   . 

Madam  President.  I  shall  now  brief- 
ly describe  the  details  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  both  the  dairy  and  tobacco 
programs. 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress it  seems  as  though  we  have  con- 
tinually dealt  with  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program.  We  have,  in  fact,  delib- 
erated in  this  Chamber  no  less  than 
four  times  since  early  1981  in  search  of 
a  solution  to  the  dairy  surplus  prob- 
lem. S.  1529  places  before  the  Senate  a 
compromise,  and  I  repeat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis  a  compromise  dairy 
program  which.  I  believe,  should  put 
this  issue  to  rest  certainly  until  consid- 
eration begins  on  the  1985  farm  bill. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  previous 
congressional  actions  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  dairy  product  purchased  by 
the  Government,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  adopted  a  three-pronged 
approach  in  addressing  the  problems 
associated  with  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  I  am  here  to  testify  that  this 
package  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
true  compromise.  It  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram that  is  fair,  although  it  does  n(3t 
leave  any  one  group  totally  satisfied, 
and  I  can  testify  to  that. 

Briefly,  the  bill  before  us  calls  for  a 
50-cent  reduction  in  the  price  support 
level  to  go  into  effect  on  October  1. 
1983  If,  on  January  1.  1985,  Govern- 
ment purchases  are  predicted  to 
exceed  6  billion  pounds  milk  equiva- 
lent for  the  calendar  year,  then  the 
support  price  would  drop  an  additional 
50  cents.  If  on  July  1,  1985,  Govern- 
ment purchases  are  predicted  to 
exceed  5  billion  pounds  during  the 
next  12  months,  the  price  support 
level  would  be  dropped  50  cents.  How- 
ever, if  on  July  1,  1985,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  pur- 
chases over  the  same  period  would  be 
5  billion  pounds  or  less,  and  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
milk,  the  support  price  would  be  in- 
creased 50  cents. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  collect  a  50-cent  per  hun- 
dredweight assessment  from  every 
producer  through  December  31,  1984. 
This  assessment  would  be  used  to  help 
finance  a  paid  diversion  program 
whereby  any  producer  may  sign  up  to 
reduce  production  from  5  to  30  per- 


cent, and  be  paid  for  his  reduction  at  a 
rate  of  SIO  per  hundredweight. 

Furthermore,  the  package  includes  a 
national  dairy  promotion  program. 
Under  this  program,  every  producer 
would  be  assessed  15  cents  on  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  marketed  to  fi- 
nance a  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram aimed  at  increasing  consumption 
of  milk  and  dairy  products.  Producers 
who  already  contribute  to  qualified 
local  or  State  programs  would  receive 
up  to  lO-cents  credit  for  these  contri- 
butions. 

Now.  Madam  President,  producers 
from  just  about  everywhere  in  the 
country  have  found  parts  of  this  com- 
promise which  they  do  not  prefer,  and 
dairy  farmers  n  my  State  are  no  ex- 
ception. They  pretty  much  produce 
solely  for  North  Carolina's  fluid 
market.  With  none  of  their  production 
being  purchased  by  the  Government, 
they  do  not  feel  they  should  ha\e  to 
pay  an  assessment  to  help  offset  the 
cost  of  the  support  program. 

I  personally  have  some  reservations 
about  the  paid  diversion  program.  It  is 
untested  and  will  be  difficult  lo  admin- 
ister. In  addition,  heavy  participation 
by  producers  from  the  Southeast 
could  well  result  in  a  shortfall  of  local- 
ly produced  milk  in  the  region— requir- 
ing that  more  milk  be  brought  in  from 
outside  the  region. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  flaws.  I  do 
support  this  compromise  package.  In 
light  of  both  the  time  constraints 
before  us,  and  our  previous  difficulties 
in  producing  effective  dairy  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  this  legislation  is  about  the 
best  that  can  be  expected. 

Included  in  the  legislation  is  a  50- 
cent  reduction  in  the  support  level.  I 
have  long  thought  the  way  to  solve 
the  surplus  problem  is  by  adjusting 
the  price  support  level.  According  to 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  this  re- 
duction will  result  in  an  annual  sav- 
ings for  the  American  consumer  of 
$600  million. 

In  addition,  past  experience  tells  us 
that  a  price  support  reduction  will 
reduce  Government  purchases  of  sur- 
plus product,  and  thus,  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer.  Price 
support  reductions  in  1954,  1958,  and 
1962  each  brought  about  significant 
reductions  in  Government  purchases. 

Furthermore,  the  compromise  puts 
an  eventual  end  to  collection  of  the  as- 
sessment and  is  designed  to  solve  the 
surplus  problem.  Hopefully,  the  paid 
diversion  will  successfully  bring  pur- 
chases down  to  acceptable  levels.  How- 
ever, if  it  does  not,  deeper  price  sup- 
port reductions  will  go  into  effect,  dis- 
couraging surplus  production. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  Congress 
quickly  take  some  decisive  action 
aimed  at  reversing  the  spiraling  costs 
of  this  program.  In  addition,  it  is  time 
to  resolve  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  dairy  program  which  is  causing 
disarray  all  along  the  production  and 


distribution  chain  as  farmers  and  man- 
ufacturers alike  continue  to  put  off 
basic  economic  decisions  necessary  to 
bring  production  more  in  line  with 
demand. 

In  the  face  of  excessively  high  Gov- 
ernment costs,  the  patience  of  the  tax- 
payer is  wearing  thin.  Even  if  collec- 
tion oi  the  assessment  continues  as 
planned,  the  taxpayer  will  still  have  to 
pay  nearly  $2.4  billion  for  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  products  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Over  the  past  couple  of  months 
we  have  seen  a  surprising  amount  of 
momentum  building  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  the  Con- 
able  amendment,  which  would  reduce 
the  price  support  level  by  $1.50.  Last 
year,  we  would  have  thought  that 
such  a  proposal  was  too  drastic.  Now, 
however,  it  is  getting  credible  support. 
Who  knows  how  drastic  the  proposal 
will  be  if  we  fail  to  put  together  rea- 
sonable reforms  this  year. 

After  more  than  2  years  of  confusion 
with  the  dairy  program,  we  owe  it  to 
taxpayers,  consumers,  dairymen,  and 
others  involved  in  the  industry  to 
produce  a  more  responsible  and  effec- 
tive program.  The  compromise  before 
us  today  took  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
to  put  together.  If  we  scrap  it  here  we 
will  be  sent  back  to  square  1  with  the 
time  on  the  clock  running  out.  The 
compromise  has  wide  support  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  leave  us  with  a  program 
more  fiscally  responsible  and  effective 
than  we  have  today. 

Now.  Madam  President,  let  me  go 
into  a  little  more  detail  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  dairy  problem  and  the 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

For  many  years,  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  successfully  fulfilled  its 
goal  of  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers  and  at  minimum 
cost  to  taxpayers.  However,  recent 
years  have  seen  milk  production  far 
outpace  demand,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  tmacceptable  and  in- 
creasing amounts  of  surplus  dairy 
products. 

The  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  $250  million  in 
1979  to  more  than  $2.2  billion  in  1982. 
Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1983  could 
reach  nearly  $2.7  billion.  These  un- 
precedented expenditures  have  left 
the  Government  owning  a  huge  and 
growing  surplus  of  dairy  products.  As 
of  August  6,  1983,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  481  million 
pounds  of  butter,  942  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  1.35  biUion  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  for  which  there  is 
little  market. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  table  showing  CCC  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  since  1970. 
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There  jeing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordsred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  ,s  follows: 

PURC  lASES  OF  SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Martutng  yof 
1970/71 
1971/72  . 
1972/73 
1973/74 
1974/7S 
1975/7S 
1976/77 
1977/71 
1971/79 
1979/» 
19(0/11 
19S1/I2 
1982/83  ' 


Mr.  H3LMS.  Madam  President,  the 
great  ex;  >ansion  in  production  which 
precipitaed  the  rise  in  program  costs 
and  corr  tsponding  growth  of  Govern- 
ment-owiied  surpluses  was  the  result 
of  a  number  of  factors.  In  the  Food 
and  Agri(  :ulture  Act  of  1977,  Congress, 
fearing  i  rojected  milk  shortages,  de- 
cided to  increase  the  price  support 
level  to  JO  percent  of  parity,  adjusted 
semianni  ally 
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through  1980,  the  unusu- 

support  price  was  continual- 

because  of  inflation.  Spe- 

from  the  beginning  of  fiscal 

to  the  beginning  of  fiscal 

the  support  price  increased 

The  distorted  increases  in 

price,  along  with  low  feed 

reduced  prices  for  beef,  and  de- 

liarkets  for  other  commodities 

to    encourage    many    dairy 

increase    production,    and 

outside  of  dairying  to 

nkilking  cows. 

tion.  over  the  past  few  dec- 

y  cows  have  become  increas- 

productive.    Well    estab- 

continually  improving  ge- 

pr^cedures  have   increased   the 

capacity  of  each  dairy  cow 

ctage  rate  of  more  than  2  per- 

year  over  the  last  three  dec- 


y  sar 


with  this  increase  of  pro- 

ckpacity  has  been  lagging  con- 

.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  aver- 

Amqrican  consumed   the  equiva- 

00  pounds  or  350  quarts  of 

in  the  form  of  fluid  milk 

products.  Today,  per  capita 

ion  averages  the  equivalent 

530  pounds  or  260  to  265 

milk.  Over  the  past  20  years, 

haie  been  substantial  decreases 

consumption  of  butter,  cream, 

whole  milk.  Consumption  of 

milk  and  cheese,  however,  have 

significantly     during     this 


l^ging   consumption    of    milk 

tributed  to  a  number  of  fac- 

,  a  major  cause  has  been 


the  price  support  program.  By  guaran- 
teeing a  market  for  all  dairy  produc- 
tion, the  Government  reduces  the  in- 
centive for  the  industry  to  go  through 
the  expense  of  promoting  its  products. 
Furthermore,  attempts  at  voluntary 
promotion  programs  have  traditional- 
ly faltered,  as  all  those  who  benefit 
from  the  programs  are  not  always  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  promotion.  Advertis- 
ing expenditures  for  milk  lag  well 
behind  that  for  competing  products. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  table  illustrating  this  im- 
balance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1980  Adverlising  Expenditures 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 

Soft  drinks 349 

Coffee/tea „ 240 

Powdered  drinks 65 

Fruit  juices 58 

Milk 29 

Source:  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  in 
face  of  the  prospect  of  growing  milk 
production  and  Government  pur- 
chases. Congress  took  action  in  1981  to 
adjust  the  price-support  level.  In 
March  1981,  Congress  passed  S.  509 
(Public  Law  97-6)  foregoing  the  sched- 
uled April  1  increase  in  the  support 
level.  The  issue,  however,  was  more 
thoroughly  addressed  as  part  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981.  As 
part  of  that  act.  Congress  decided  to 
maintain  the  support  level  at  $13.10 
per  hundredweight  through  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  increase  the  level  to  $13.25 
for  fiscal  1983,  $14  for  1984.  and  $14.60 
for  1985.  Under  this  provision,  these 
levels  would  be  increased  if  CCC  pur- 
chases were  estimated  to  drop  below 
SI  billion  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that,  even  with  these  price-.support  ad- 
justments, CCC  purchases  would  con- 
tinue to  increase.  In  February  1982, 
production  was  up  2.3  percent,  and 
purchases  were  up  7  percent  from  the 
year  before.  There  were  also  nearly 
150,000  more  milking  cows  than  the 
previous  year. 

Faced  with  ever  increasing  produc- 
tion and  Government  costs.  Congress 
again  addressed  the  surplus  problem 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  again  addressing  the  issue 
before  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress, 
the  Senate  voted  to  freeze  the  price- 
support  level  at  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. The  House  of  Representatives 
took  a  different  approach,  approving  a 
base  program  similar  to  the  dairy  sta- 
bilization program  proposed  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  resultant  conference  produced 
the  dairy  assessment  program.  Under 
this  program,  the  price  support  was 
kept  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


was  authorized  to  collect  $1  from 
farmers  for  every  hundredweight  of 
production  sold.  The  first  half  of  this 
assessment,  payable  beginning  in  1982. 
would  be  nonrefundable,  but  the 
second  50  cents,  payable  beginning 
April  1,  1983,  could  be  refunded  to 
farmers  if  they  could  demonstrate 
that  they  had  reduced  output  by 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
previous  24  months"  production. 

Once  again,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  additional  changes  would  be 
needed  to  address  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  price  support  program. 
The  first  50-cent  assessment  was  put 
into  place  on  December  1.  1982.  but  it 
proved  to  be  extremely  unpopular 
with  dairy  farmers.  In  early  January, 
several  farmers  and  other  interested 
parties  successfully  petitioned  the 
courts  to  enjoin  collection  of  the  fee 
on  the  basis  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  failed  to  comply  with 
Federal  rulemaking  requirements  in  is- 
suing regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

Shortly  after  the  court  injunction 
was  issued,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture reissued  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  50-cent  assessment.  After  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, final  regulations  took  effect  on 
April  16,  1983.  The  fee  was  just  recent- 
ly upheld  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

On  May  31  the  Secretary  issued  the 
regi-ilations  governing  the  second  as- 
sessment for  public  comment.  The  De- 
partment put  the  refundable  fee  into 
effect  on  September  1,  1983.  This  fee 
will  start  being  deducted  from  most 
producers'  milk  checks  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 10,  1983. 

Not  only  has  the  assessment  pro- 
gram done  little  to  offset  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  it  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  addressing  the  basic 
problem  of  overproduction  as  well.  In 
February  1983,  milk  production  was 
again  up  nearly  2.3  percent  from  the 
previous  year,  and  Government  stocks 
were  up  nearly  21  percent  from  the 
previous  February. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  previous 
congressional  actions  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  dairy  product  purchased  by 
the  Government,  the  committee 
adopted  a  three-pronged  approach  in 
addressing  the  problems  associated 
with  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  MODIFICATIONS 
PRICE  SUPPORT  ADJUSTMENT 

Effective  October  1.  1983.  the  bill 
lowers  the  price  support  for  milk  to 
$12.60  per  hundredweight.  If  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  Government  pur- 
chases for  the  calendar  year  would 
exceed  6  billion  pounds  milk  equiva- 
lent, the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  reduce  the  support  level  by  an  addi- 
tional 50  cents  to  $12.10  per  hundred- 
weight. 
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Furthermore,  under  the  bill,  if  the 
Secretary  estimates  on  July  1.  1985. 
that  Government  purchases  for  the 
next  12  months  would  exceed  5  billion 
pounds,  he  would  again  be  required  to 
reduce  the  support  level  by  50  cents 
per  hundredweight.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  purchases 
over  the  same  period  would  be  5  mil- 
lion pounds  or  less,  and  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  to  meet 
demand,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  increase  the  support  price  by 
50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Recognizing   that    a   price    support 
drop  would  not  in  itself  bring  about 
enough  of  an  immediate  reduction  in 
production  to  satisfy  the  budgetary 
constraints  faced  by  Congress,  a  tem- 
porary   milk    diversion    program    to 
reduce  milk  production  was  included 
in  the  package.  Under  this  program, 
producers  who  choose  to  reduce  pro- 
duction from  5  to  30  percent  below 
their  base  would  receive  an  incentive 
payment  of  $10   for  every  hundred- 
weight   of    reduced    milk    production 
below  their  base.   A  Producer's  base 
would  be  his  choice  of  either  his  1981/ 
1982  marketings,  or  the  average  of  his 
1980/1981   and   1981/1982  marketings 
for  the  number  of  months  during  each 
such  period  that  correspond  to  the 
length  of  the  producer's  diversion  con- 

The  program  would  be  carried  out 
through  a  system  of  contracts.  Produc- 
ers would  contract  with  the  Secretary 
to    reduce    production    by    a   certain 
amount  and  would  then  be  held  to  the 
agreed  upon  reduction  with  a  relative- 
ly narrow  tolerance  to  account  for  pro- 
duction fluctuations.  A  producer  who 
falls  short  of  the  contract  reduction 
by  more  than  the  allowable  tolerance 
would  not  receive  payment  for  any  re- 
duction in  production.  ,  ^  v.^  f; 
The  diversion  payments  would  be  ii- 
nanced  by  a  mandatory  deduction  of 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  of  all  milk  marketed  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 

amendment.  , 

Under  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
the  diversion  program  would  be  imple- 
mented  following   enactment   of   the 
bill     The    program    and    deductions 
would  end  15  months  after  implemen- 
Tation.  on  April  15.  1985.  the  Secre- 
tary   would   be    required   to    issue    a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  paid 
diversion.  The  diversion  program  and 
the  50-cent  price  deduction  are  insepa- 
rably intertwined.  To  this  end.  the  bill 
provides  that  if  the  Secretary  should 
be  enjoined  by  any  court  from  imple- 
menting   the    price    deduction    provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  must  immediately 
suspend   making   any    diversion   pay- 
ments until  such  time   as  the  court 
action  is  overruled  or  terminated. 

In  addition,  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  program  the  bill  prohibits 
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the  transfer  of  a  base  from  one  pro 
ducer  to  another  producer  except  in 
the  event  of  death,  gift,  or  intra- 
family  transfer.  Further,  no  person 
who  has  entered  into  dairy  production 
after  December  31,  1982,  may  partici- 
pate in  the  diversion  program  unless 
he  has  acquired  a  base  under  the  fore- 
going provisions. 

Since   the   committee   reported   out 
the  dairy  compromise  as  title  I  of  S. 
1529.  it  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  is  some  confusion  con- 
cerning the  language  in  the  bill  estab- 
lishing   the    paid    diversion    program 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  adjustments  in  the 
diversion  contracts  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  a  close  reading  of 
the  bill,  it  appears  that  the  Secretary 
would   have   the   authority   to   make 
such  adjustments  on  a  regional  basis. 
Use  of  this  authority,  however,  may 
not  be  a  very  good  idea  since  it  could 
result  in  inequitable  treatment  of  pro- 
ducers in  a  particular  region  that  was 
not  intended  by  the  committee.  I  also 
understand  that  some  Department  of- 
ficials have  indicated  that  they  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Secretary  making  any 
adjustment  on  a  regional  basis,  but 
that  such  adjustments  would  be  made 
only  on  a  national,  uniform  basis  as 
necessary    to    prevent    the    program 
from  resulting  in  a  national  shortage 

of  milk.  *    „♦,. 

An  adjustment  of  diversion  contracts 
on  any  basis  other  than  a  uniform,  na- 
tional basis  could  be  extremely  inequi- 
table to  some  producers.  For  instance, 
such  an  adjustment  would  result  in 
the  dairy  farmers  in  one  or  another 
area  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
Northeast.  Southeast  or  Southwest 
being  required  to  pay  50  cents  per 
hundred-weight  on  all  production  but 
not  being  able  to  participate  fully  in 
the  diversion  program  by  receiving  the 
same  diversion  payments  as  paid  else- 
where for  milk  reduction. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  tamper 
with  the  language  of  the  dairy  com- 
promise at  this  time.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Secretary  not  to  consider  any  re- 
gional adjustment  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  paid  diver- 
sion program  once  this  legislation  is 
enacted.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
fresh  milk  can  be  transported  long  dis- 
tances if  the  need  for  additional  sup- 
plies in  a  particular  area  arises  under 
the  operation  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram. Thus,  so  long  as  there  is  ample 
milk  production  in  the  Nation  there 
should  be  no  case  in  which  a  regional 
adjustment  of  diversion  contracts  is 
necessary. 

DAIRY  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  further  stimulate 
demand  for  fluid  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, the  bill  includes  a  nationwide 
promotion  program  to  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  coordinated  program 
of  dairy  promotion  to  maintain  and 
expand  markets  for  dairy  products. 


Under  this  program,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  producer  groups,  each  pro- 
ducer would  be  required  to  contribute 
15  cents  for  each  hundredweight  of 
milk  marketed  commercially.  The  pro- 
ducer would,  however,  be  given  credit 
for  up  to  10  cents  per  hvmdredweight 
of  what  he  pays  to  any  State  or  re- 
gional promotion  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  This  credit  will 
insure  that  local  promotional  efforts, 
whether  they  be  the  result  of  State 
laws  or  cooperative  contracts,  are  as 
unaffected  by  this  bill  as  possible. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  dairy 
board  which  would  be  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  order  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  members  of  the  board  would 
be   selected   by   the   Secretary,    from 
nominees    submitted    by    appropriate 
milk  marketing  organizations,  so  that 
all  regions  of  the  country  are  properly 
represented.     Since     much     of     the 
board's   work   would   be   carried   out 
through  an  executive  committee,  the 
bill  specifies  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee should  also  be  representative  of 
every  region.  . 

The  board  is  required  to  solicit  ana 
screen  proposals  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment advertising  and  other  promotion- 
al programs  that  would  increase  the 
commercial  sales  of  dairy  products  and 
to  conduct  research  into  products  and 
processes  that  would  increase  the  use 

of  milk. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  a  referen- 
dum be  held  during  the  period  August 
through  September  1985.  to  determine 
whether  the  promotional  checkoff  will 
be  continued:  50  percent  of  those 
voting  must  vote  in  the  affirmative  in 
order  for  the  progam  to  be  continued 
after  the  referendum.  The  bill  further 
authorizes  bona  fide  producer  coopera- 
tive associations  to  vote  their  member- 
ship as  a  bloc  except  that  each 
member  would  have  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  an  individual  ballot 
by  appropriate  notice  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  referendum. 

In  addition,  on  July  1  of  each  year 
following  enactment  of  the  promotion 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  House  agriculture  commit- 
tees an  annual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  board,  and  an  independent  anal- 
ysis of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


ADDITIONAL  STtJDIES 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  Senate  agreed  to  raise  the 
minimum  standards  of  solids-not-fat 
for  fluid  milk.  Although  this  provision 
was  subsequently  dropped  in  confer- 
ence, the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment suggested  that  raising  the  stand- 
ards would  both  increase  consumer 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  leave 
the  CCC  with  less  nonfat  dry  milk  to 
purchase.  As  part  of  the  package  the 
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TOBACCO  PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

President,  the  tobacco  pro- 
adj^istmerts  proposed  in  S.  1529 
the  heels  of  substantial  and 
modifications  made  in  the 
I  rogram  in  1982.  These  pro- 
ad.  ustments  build  upon  each  of 
modifications  and  take  them 
the  direction  intended  so  as 
t  he  tobacco  program  more  ef- 
more  acceptable   to   the 
people.  It  is  our  intention 
that  these  adjustments  will 
)rofitability    and    economic 
o  U.S.  tobacco  farmers  in  all 
ates  where  tobacco  is  pro- 
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also  directs  that  the  method 

the  milk  support  price  is  cal- 

studied.  The  study  would 

application  of  the  parity 

milk  so  as  to  make  the  for- 

consistent    with    modern 
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Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program 
(•Public  Law  97-213)  pro- 
a  number  of  changes  in  the 
The  operation  of  the  tobac- 
support  and  production  ad- 
program  is  now  required  to 
such  a  manner  as  to  result 
cost"  to  the  American  tax- 
for  administrative  ex- 
infcidental  to  the  operation  of 
comi|iodity  program.  This  is  ac- 
through  producer  contri- 
assessments  to  a  fund  or 
ilsed  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
Ci  edit  Corporation  for  any  net 
I  nay  suffer  through  its  loan 
s  with  producer  as,sociations 
I  out  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
progtam. 

19J  2  act  also  limited  increases 
ijpport  price   for   tobacco   to 
>.    produced    tobacco    morr 
ely  priced.  The  1982  act  pro- 
the  sale  of  Flue-cured  allot- 
quotas  and  put  certain  re- 
an  the  holding  of  allotments 
to   encourage  the   move- 
illotments  back  to  farms  to 
are    assigned.    This   was 
better  assure  that  actual  farm- 
be   the  principal  benefici- 
tobacco  program. 
President,  I  might  interject 
e  feryone  in  North  Carolina  is 
:h  this  proposal.  1  guess  the 
a  compromise  it,  that  if  no 
t,  then  it  hai  a  fair  chance 
1  lerceived  as  being  relatively 


ase.  Madam  President,  the 
ajljustments   in   the   bill   fall 
categories.   First,   there  is 
adjustment  of  the  price  sup- 
to  assure  that  U.S.  tobacco 
compet (lively  priced; 


Again  I  would  like  to  interpolate  just 
a  bit  to  say  that  if  I  have  heard  it  one 
time  I  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times 
from  tobacco  farmers  from  my  State 
and  other  States  that  they  want  to  be 
competitive  in  the  world  market  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  now  is  the 
case. 

Farmers  realize  the  necessity  of 
doing  this,  and  that  is  why  they  have 
agreed  to  this  compromise  even 
though  they  are  not  all  that  fond  of  it. 

Second,  further  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  holding  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  allotments,  and  specific  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  leasing 
and  transferring  of  quota  off  the  farm 
to  which  it  is  assigned. 

Third,  the  double  assessment  is 
eliminated  so  that  farmers  have  only 
to  pay  once  into  the  no  net  cost  fund 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  established  in 
the  1982  act.  That  is  a  matter  of 
simple  fairness,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator. 

Fourth,  provision  is  made  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  distrib- 
ute a  greater  amount  of  the  Flue- 
cured  national  acreage  allotment  to 
new  growers  each  year. 

Fifth,  the  mandatory  sale  of  allot- 
ments by  nonfarming  entities  is  ad- 
justed to  operate  more  equitably  and 
efficiently. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  that  associa- 
tions carrying  out  the  price  support 
program  will  have  use  greater  flexibil- 
ity than  now  accorded  them  by  USDA 
in  the  use  of  the  no  net  cost  funds  or 
accounts. 

Seventh,  there  are  certain  technical 
amendments,  such  as  changing  dates 
for  certain  program  announcements 
and  crop  estimates  and  to  provide  for 
better  administration  of  the  tobacco 
program  in  general. 

Now.  permit  me  to  address  each  of 
these  changes  in  detail. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  PftlCE  SUPPOPT  LEVEL 

It  was  anticipated  that  use  of  the  au- 
thority provided  in  the  No  Net  Cost 
Tobacco  Program  Act  of  1982  to 
modify  price  support  increases  would 
make  U.S.  tobacco  more  competitive 
with  foreign  tobacco  and  would  result 
in  less  tobacco  going  into  ioan  stocks. 
However,  this  has  not  occurred.  Even 
with  the  modified  price  support  in- 
creases domestic  tobacco  is  stiil  priced 
significantly  higher  than  foreign  leaf. 
Without  competitive  price,  exports  are 
continuing  to  decline,  thus  resulting  in 
a  weak  market  which  caused  a  higher 
percentage  of  last  year's  crop  to  go 
under  loan. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  situation,  a 
further  adjustment  in  the  price  sup- 
port level  is  necessary.  Under  the  bill, 
the  price  support  level  for  the  1984 
crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  would  be 
frozen  at  the  1982  support  level.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  the  1983  price  sup- 
port level  for  all  quota  tobacco  was 
frozen  at  the  1982  level  in  a  bill  we 
passed  just  a  few  months  ago.  Further. 


the  price  support  level  for  the  1985 
crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  would  be 
frozen  at  the  1982  support  level  if  the 
1985  support  level  would  not  be  more 
than  5  percent  greater  than  the  1984 
support  level  as  determined  under  the 
regular  formula. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  of  burley,  Fire- 
cured,  dark  air-cured,  sun-cured,  and 
cigar  and  binder  tobaccos,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish price  support  levels  for  each  of 
such  crops  at  levels  that  will  not 
narrow  the  normal  price-support  dif- 
ferential between  Flue-cured  and  such 
other  tobaccos.  Before  exercising  this 
authority,  however,  the  Secretary 
would  request  public  comment  on,  and 
take  into  consideration,  changes  in  the 
costs  of  producing  such  other  tobacco, 
the  supply  and  demand  conditions  for 
such  tobacco,  and  such  other  relevant 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Under  this  authority,  the 
committee  expects  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish for  burley  tobacco  the  support 
level  at  such  level  as  will  not  narrow 
the  1982  price-support  differential  be- 
tween Flue-cured  tobacco  and  burley 
tobacco.  With  respect  to  the  other 
kinds  of  tobacco,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  will  not  increase  the  dif- 
ferential that  existed  in  1982  between 
the  support  level  for  each  such  kind 
and  the  Flue-cured  support  level. 

These  changes  will  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  tobaccos  in 
world  markets.  Interrupting  the  esca- 
lation in  the  price  of  U.S.  tobacco  will 
enable  our  product  to  become  more 
competitive  with  foreign  tobacco. 
Therefore,  less  of  it  would  go  into  loan 
stocks,  reducing  CCC's  outlays  and  po- 
tential grower  contributions  to  cover 
CCC  losses. 

LEASING  OP  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  ALLOiMENTS 
AND  QUOTAS 

The  bill  addresses  the  concern  that 
the  tobacco  program  benefits  allot- 
ment owners  who  are  not  directly  in- 
volved with  the  growing  of  tobacco. 
Some  allotment  owners  do  not  desire 
to  grow  the  allotment  and  instead 
lease  their  quota  to  an  active  produc- 
er. The  actual  cultivation  of  the  crop 
may  be  done  either  on  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  was  as.signed  or 
the  quota  may  be  transferred  to  an- 
other farm.  Usually,  but  not  always, 
this  transaction  is  made  on  a  cash  rent 
basis  with  the  rental  paid  prior  to  the 
growing  season. 

In  order  to  encourage  owners  to 
become  directly  involved  with  the 
growing  of  the  crop  or  to  sell  their  al- 
lotments, the  bill  would  permit,  begin- 
ning with  the  1984  crop  year,  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
quota  off  the  farm  to  which  it  is  as- 
signed only  if  the  lessor  "shares  in  the 
risk'  of  producing  the  crop.  This  is 
achieved   by   requiring   that   no   pay- 


ment on  the  lease  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  crop  would  be  permissible. 

This  restriction  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  relationship 
between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  so 
that  both  would  share  in  the  potential 
risk  from  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

Furthermore,  beginning  with  the 
1987  crop,  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
Flue-cured  allotments  and  quotas 
would  be  prohibited  except  for  quotas 
consisting  of  3,000  pounds  or  less.  The 
tobacco  would  be  required  to  be  grown 
on  the  farm  to  which  it  was  assigned 
unless  it  was  combined  with  another 
farm  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
entire  farm  was  leased. 

The  provision  for  the  continuation 
of  lease  and  transfer  in  the  case  of  rel- 
atively small  quotas  of  3.000  pounds  or 
less  would  last  only  through  the  1989 
crop  when  all  lease  and  transfer  of 
Flue-cured     allotments     and     quotas 
would  be  terminated.  The  exemption 
would  insure  that  these  small  allot- 
ment owners,  many  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly   widowed,  or  otherwise  have  a  sig- 
nificant dependence  upon  the  income 
derived  from  the  lease  of  their  allot- 
ments, would  have  additional  time  to 
sell  the  allotments  or  make  other  ar- 
rangements foi  the  growing  of  the  to- 
bacco. The  delay  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  prohibition  of  lea.se  and 
transfer  in  these  instances  is  deemed 
necessary  to  avoid  causing  any  undue 
hardship  on  these  individuals. 

The  delay  in  the  elimination  of  lease 
and  transfer  on  these  smaller  allot- 
ments will  also  assist  farmers  who 
depend  upon  leasing  quota  each  year. 
Farmers  who  own  small  allotrrents  are 
able  to  grow  tobacco  by  leasing-in 
enough  quota  for  an  efficient  oper- 
ation. The  additional  3  years  of  lease 
and  transfer  of  allotments  of  3,000 
pounds  or  less  will  allow  these  grow 
ers  who  must  have  access  to  some  to- 
bacco quota  in  order  to  continue  farm- 
ing an  opportunity  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  prior  to  1990,  when  all 
lease  and  transfer  will  be  eliminated. 

The  temporary  extension  of  lease 
and  transfer  of  relatively  small  quotas 
together  with  the  provision  mandating 
that  allotment  owners  who  lease  and 
transfer  their  allotment  and  quota 
must  "Share  in  the  risk'  of  growing  to- 
bacco will  significantly  benefit  small 
farmers.  They  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  operations,  but  without  the  costs 
involved  with  the  payment  of  lease 
fees  prior  to  the  marketing  .season. 
The  "share  in  the  risk"  provision  will 
mandate  payment  for Jeased  quota 
only  after  the  crop  has  been  sold.  This 
change  will  assist  growers  who  now 
have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  lease 

'^'rhere  are  approximately  108.000 
farms  with  Flue-cured  quotas  of  3.000 
pounds  or  less  and  they  make  up  55.2 
percent  of  all  Flue-cured  tobacco 
farms.  However,  the  total  quota  as- 
signed to  these  farms  amounts  to  only 
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17.4   percent 
quota. 

Under  the  bill,  if  Flue-cured  tobacco 
is  not  produced  or  considered  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  to  which  it  is  as- 
signed, the  owner  must  sell  the  allot- 
ment to  a  qualified  buyer  or  beginning 
with  the  1986  crop  the  owner  must 
forleit  the  allotment.  Specifically, 
owners  of  Flue-cured  allotments  or 
quot.as  which  have  not  been  planted  or 
considered  planted  at  least  2  oi  the 
past  3  years  will  be  subject  to  such  ior- 
feiture.  Until  1990,  allotment  or  quota 
that  is  leased  and  transferred  would  be 
considered  planted  on  tiie  lessor  farm. 
Any  allotment  or  quota  so  forfeited 
would  be  distributed  among  active 
growers  in  the  county. 

This  provision  will  bring  the  allot- 
ment owner  more  closely  involved  with 
the  production  of  the  crop  or  will  en- 
courage those  not  so  inclined  to  sell 
their  allotment  to  active  tobacco  farm- 
ers. It  will  also  provide  relief  to  lessees 
from  the  problem  of  swiftly  escalating 
lease  rates  which  have  severely  ham- 
pered farmers  who  lease  quota  in 
order  to  grow  tobacco.  These  changes 
should  provide  for  a  significant  ihif ■ 
in  the  ownership  of  tobacco  allotments 
from  those  having  no  interest  in  actu- 
ally producing  the  crop  to  thosf  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  tabacco  f arm- 
in  t. 

LIMIT  or:  THE  LEASE  OF  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
quotas:  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  FALL  I  EASING; 
COMBI^ATION  OF  FARMS 

Under  current  law,  not  more  than 
30.000  pounds  of  burley  tobacco  quota 
may  be  leased  and  transferred  to  any 
farm  The  Committee  on  Agriculture.  • 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  believes  that 
this  limitation  is  too  high  ano  a  small- 
er amount  would  resolve  difficulties 
inherent  under  the  pre.=;ent  allowance. 
A  reduction  in  the  amoant  a  producer 
can  lease  may  discourage  overproduc- 
tion and  would  benefit  smaller  growers 
by  preventing  larger  growers  from 
leasing  all  of  the  available  quota  to 
the  detriment  of  the  smaller  grower. 
The  bill  would  lower  the  limitation  on 
leased-in  quota  from  30.000  pounds  to 
15.000  pounds  per  farm. 

Fall  leasing  of  burley  tobacco  quota 
has  been  criticized  as  encouraging 
overproduction  and  speculation  in  the 
leasing  of  quota.s.  To  address  these 
problems  the  bill  would  prohibit  che 
filing  of  any  lease  of  burely  tobacco 
quota  after  July  1  of  the  crop  year 
specified  in  the  lease.  This  is  similar  to 
a  provision  adopted  last  year  to  elum- 
nate  fall  leasing  in  tiie  case  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  combine  as  one  farm  tracts 
of  land  in  contiguous  counties  in  the 
same  State  when  one  or  more  of  the 
tracts  have  a  burley  tobacco  quota  and 
all  tracts  of  land  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  producer  as  a  single  unit. 
This  provision  would  remove  the  in- 
equity to  a  producer  who  happens  to 


farm  tracts  of  land  which  are  located 
in  different  counties.  The  provision 
would  allow  such  a  producer  to  grow 
tobacco  on  any  of  the  tracts  so  long  as 
the  farm  is  operated  as  single  unit, 
thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
farming  operation. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  ASSESSMENT 

Owners  of  Flue-cured  allotments 
who  leased  and  transferred  their  allot- 
ment and  quota  to  others  were  re- 
quired, under  Public  Law  97-218,  be- 
ginning vith  the  1983  crop  year,  to 
Day  a  contribution  to  the  no  net  cost 
tobacco  fund  equal  to  the  contribution 
required  of  tobacco  producers. 

The  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion has  not  brought  about  the  intend- 
ed result.  During  consideration  of  the 
no  net  cost  tobacco  program  act  of 
1982.  it  was  considered  that  allotment 
holders  should  share  in  any  cost  the 
program  may  incur  and.  therefore, 
should  bear  a  portion  of  the  assess- 
ment necessary  to  insure  that  the  CCC 
assumes  no  liability  for  losses  result- 
ing from  the  sale  oi  loan  tobacco. 

Therefore,  for  the  1983  crop,  a'.lot- 
ment  holders  who  leased  and  trans- 
ferred their  quotas  were  required  to 
pay  a  contribution  to  the  fund  at  the 
time  the  transfers  were  filed.  Produc- 
ers are  required  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  fund  when  the  crop  is 
dold.  It  is  clear  that  in  practice  the  al- 
lotment holder's  contribution  is 
merely  passed  along  to  the  producer  in 
the  form  of  higher  lease  rates  and  the 
producer  is,  in  effect,  paying  a  double 
assessment.  To  correct  this  inequity, 
beginning  with  the  1984  crop,  the  bill 
removes  the  contribution  requirement 
on  the  allotment  holder. 

NEW  GROWER  ALLOTMENTS 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increa.se 
from  1  to  3  percent  in  the  portion  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  that  ma^  be  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  for  new  growers. 

Present  law  provides  that  up  to  1 
percent  of  vhe  national  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  used  tor  this  purpose  and 
•■or  other  adjustments  in  allotments  to 
make  their  distribution  mure  equitable 
in  such  instances  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  al- 
location of  up  to  an  additional  2  per- 
cent of  the  national  allotment  annual- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  granting  allot- 
ments to  new  growers  would  provide 
an  additional  element  of  equity  in  the 
access  of  the  tobacco  program  to 
actual  tobacco  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  yield  for  new  tobacco  farms  would 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tivitv  for  the  farm  and  yields  for  iiimi- 
lar  farms.  This  would  insure  that  the 
new  allotments  would  reflect  pound- 
age quota  allocations  based  upon  dem- 
onstrated factual  data,  rather  than 
upon    an    arbitrary    figure   based    on 
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MANDATORY  SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  BY 
NONFARMING  ENTITIES 

;frovisions  of  the  No  Net  Cost 
E*rogram   Act   of    1982,   any 
Lnjcluding  entities  such  as  cor- 
public  utilities,  government 
others,  but  not  including 
not  significantly  involved 
or  use  of  land  for 
purposes   is   required   to 
cured  and  burley  allot- 
quota  by  December  1,  1983, 
hem. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  regulations  implement- 
provisions.   Thus,   there   is 
for    persons    to    actually 
of  the  allotment  before 
forfeiture  provision  takes  effect, 
this  requirement  be  car- 
vithout  undue  hardship  to 
allotments,  the  bill  would 
unt  1  December  1,  1984,  the  date 
hese  nonfarm  entities  would 
required  to  sell  their  allotments, 
provjision  is  applicable  to  both 
of  Flue-cured  and  burley 
allotments  or  quotas. 
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GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  NO- 
NET-COST FUND 

The  bill  provides  that  an  association 
carrying  out  the  price  support  pro- 
gram may  use  moneys  in  the  no  net 
cost  fund  for  the  purposes  of  reducing 
the  association's  outstanding  indebted- 
ness to  CCC  and  making  loan  advances 
to  producers.  Also,  use  of  such  moneys 
for  any  other  purposes  that  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  producers  who 
contribute  to  the  fund  and  to  CCC 
shall  be  considered  an  appropriate  use 
of  the  fund  if  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Public  Law  97-218  gives  broad  au- 
thority but  does  not  specify  with  any 
particularity  how  moneys  in  the  fund 
can  be  applied.  The  committee  bill 
seeks  to  provide  reasonable  flexibility 
to  an  association  to  use  the  moneys 
for  purposes  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  CCC  and  the  associations.  For 
example,  reducing  the  association's 
outstanding  indebtedness  to  CCC  for 
the  1982  and  subsequent  crops  of  to- 
bacco and  making  loan  advances  to 
producers,  would  result  in  fewer  asso- 
ciation loans  from  CCC,  thus  reducing 
the  costs  to  both  CCC  and  the  £issocia- 
tion,  and  ultimately  to  the  producers 
of  tobacco  who  must  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

Further,  the  bill  permits  the  Flue- 
cured  association  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  no- 
net-cost "account"  in  CCC  in  lieu  of  a 
"fund"  in  the  association.  All  other  as- 
sociations except  the  Flue-cured  asso- 
ciation have  this  option  in  present  law. 
It  may  be  more  beneficial  to  producers 
and  to  CCC  at  some  future  time  if  the 
moneys  collected  to  insure  a  no-net- 
cost  program  may  be  held  in  a  CCC 
"account"  rather  than  the  present  as- 
sociation "fund." 

OTHER  TECHNICAL  CHANGES 

The  bill  changes  the  date  for  an- 
nouncing the  national  marketing 
quota  and  related  determinations  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  from  December  1 
to  December  15.  The  announcement 
date  for  other  tobacco  under  an  acre- 
age-poundage program  would  be 
changed  from  February  1  to  March  1. 
(Currently,  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  the 
only  Kind  of  tobacco  under  an  acreage- 
poundage  program.) 

Crop  estimates,  which  are  needed  in 
quota  and  related  determinations,  are 
released  about  November  10  and  Janu- 
ary 15.  Since  tobacco  constitutes  such 
a  small  part  of  the  USDA  crop  produc- 
tion report,  it  is  not  considered  feasi- 
ble to  request  a  separate  report.  A 
later  date  for  amiouncing  the  market- 
ing quotas  and  related  determinations 
would  allow  industry  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  provide  USDA  with  consid- 
erably more  informed  comments. 

By  shifting  the  announcement  dates 
for  the  national  marketing  quota  and 
related  determinations  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco  from  December  1  to  December 
15,  USDA  would  be  able  to  make  the 


required  determinations  with  more 
certainty  about  a  number  of  important 
economic  statistics. 

Further,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  acreage 
planted  to  Flue-cured  tobacco  on  each 
farm.  The  Flue-cured  tobacco  program 
operates  on  the  basis  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  poundage  quotas.  Precise 
determination  of  the  planted  acreage 
will  provide  for  better  management 
and  enforcement  of  quota  allocations 
on  each  farm,  thereby  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  "stray"  tobacco  moving 
into  markets.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  improve  program  integrity. 
It  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  Sec- 
retary since  it  could  be  accomplished 
by  photographic  methods  largely  al- 
ready undertaken  rather  than  actual 
measurement. 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, S.  1529  makes  changes  in  the 
dairy  program  and  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram urgently  needed  by  farmers 
facing  extremely  adverse  economic 
conditions. 

S.  1529  responds  to  the  needs  of  milk 
and  tobacco  producers  in  view  of  a  new 
set  of  circumstances  that  were  unan- 
ticipated when  the  current  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  dairy  and  tobacco 
programs  were  developed. 

These  circumstances— declining  sales 
of  agricultural  products,  stagnant 
market  prices,  and  increased  Federal 
outlays  for  farm  programs— call  for 
strong  action  if  these  segments  of  agri- 
culture are  to  enjoy  real  economic  re- 
covery. 

While  the  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  are  basically  sound,  the  changes 
made  by  S.  1529  are  clearly  needed. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  TO  THE  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

Madam  President,  prudent  changes 
to  the  dairy  program  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  increased  milk  production  in 
the  face  of  weak  demand,  and  because 
dairy  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
program  under  which  the  administra- 
tion is  collecting  assessments  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program. 

We  all  clearly  understand  that  milk 
production  must  be  adjusted  to  meet 
demand.  I  have  found  that  many  dairy 
farmers  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  growing  surplus  and  the  lagging 
demand  for  milk  products. 

We  must  find  a  remedy  for  the 
short-term  surplus  problem  without 
damaging  the  long-term  ability  of  our 
dairy  farmers  to  meet  consumer  needs. 
Both  farmers  and  consumers  deserve 
and  will  benefit  from  a  sound  dairy 
program. 
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I  believe  the  dairy  provisions  of  S. 
1529  represent  a  balanced  compromise 
that  will  make  the  changes  m  the 
dairy  program  needed  to  make  i.^e 
program  more  effective.  As  with  an. 
compromise,  the  provisions  of  5.  iszy 
might  not  be  entirely  acceptable  to  ev- 
eryone; but  I  hope  my  colleagues  can 
support  the  compromise  as  the  very 
best  program  that  can  be  offered  at 
this  point.  ^  . 

S  1529  will  repeal  all  the  dairy  pro- 
visions of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982.  Collection  of  the 
two  50-cent  assessments  authorized  by 
that  act  would  halt. 

The  bill  will  immediately  reduce  the 
minimum  milk  support   price  by   50 
cents,  from  $13.10  to  $12.60  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  authorize  further  re- 
ductions in  the  milk  support  price  if 
Government  purchases  exceed  speci- 
fied amounts.  On  January  1,  1985,  if 
annual  net  Government  purchases  for 
1985  are  estimated  to  exceed  6  billion 
pounds    (milk    equivalent),    the    nulk 
support  price  can  be  reduced  to  $12.10. 
Again,  on  July  1,  1985.  if  net  G()vern- 
ment  purchases  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 12  months  are  estimated  to 
exceed  5  billion  pounds  (milk  equiva- 
lent), the  milk  support  price  can  be 
lowered  to  $11.60  per  hundredweight. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  on  July   i, 
1985,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  net  CCC  purchases  for  the 
next  succeeding  12  months  will  be  5 
billion    pounds    (milk    equivalent)    or 
less    and  determines  it  necessary  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  the 
milk  support  price  will  be  increased 
back  up  to  $12.60  per  hundredweight. 
The  bill  will  also  offer  dairy  produc- 
ers a  temporary  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram as  an  incentive  to  reduce  milk 
production.  Producers  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  diversion  payments  of  $10 
per  hundredweight  for  reductions  of 
from  5  to  30  percent  of  their  recent 
milk  production  base.  All  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  diversion  payments  will  be 
funded     by     a     50-cent-per-hundred- 
weight  fee  on  all  milk  marketed. 

The  bill  also  will  establish  a  15-cent- 
per-hundredweight  checkoff  to  fund  a 
national  dairy  product  research  and 
promotion  program.  A  referendum  will 
be  required  to  determine  if  dairy  farm- 
ers favor  continuation  of  the  research 
and  promotion  program  beyond  fiscal 

year  1985.  .       ... 

Madam  President,  the  current  milk 

price  support  program  involves  ^'^^ 
collection  of  assessments  from  dairy 
producers  to  offset  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

These  assessments  are  viewed  by 
many  dairy  farmers  as  an  inefficient 
and  inequitable  approach  to  solving 
the  complex  problems  facing  the  dairy 
industry.  Further,  the  assessments  do 
not  help  to  stimulate  consumption  ol 
dairy  products  because  they  do  not 
reduce  the  price  of  products  on  the 
grocery  shelf. 
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We  in  Congress  have  worked  hard  to 
develop  a  workable  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  complicated  problem  sur- 
rounding the  Federal  dairy  program.  I 
believe  the  provisions  of  this  compro- 
mise proposal  offer  dairy  producers 
the  opportunity  to  bring  milk  produc- 
tion into  line  with  consumption. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  TOBACCO  PROGRAM 

Since  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1982  became  law  last  year, 
tobacco  farmers  have,  in  effect,  been 
responsible  for  paying  the  costs  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  programs. 

With  the  current  recession  in  the  do- 
mestic and  world  economies,  the 
demand  for  U.S.  leaf  and  tobacco 
products  has  declined.  The  softening 
of  markets  has  led  to  increased  pres- 
sure being  put  on  the  price  support 
programs. 

In  order  to  keep  the  costs  of  price 
support— which  farmers  have  to  bear- 
within  reason,  we  must  improve  our 
market  position.  To  do  this,  we  must 
keep  the  price  of  U.S.  tobacco  at  a 
level  attractive  to  purchasers. 

Congress  took  action  in  July  to  make 
U  S  tobacco  prices  more  attractive  by 
passing  H.R.  3392,  to  freeze  the  price 
support  levels  for  the  1983  crops  of  to- 
bacco at  1982  levels. 

This  legislation,   which  was  signed 
into  law  as  Public  Law  98-59,  also  in- 
cludes amendments  that  I  offered  to 
increase  the  downward  adjustment  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  make  m 
the  quota  for  burley  tobacco,  and  to 
require    review    of    tobacco    imports 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  The  review-to  deter- 
mine   whether    tobacco    imports    are 
interfering   with   the   domestic    price 
support  program-is  required  when  a 
price  support  freeze,  or  a  downward 
adjustment  of  a  price  support  increase 
by  more  than  35  percent,  is  imposed 
for  burley  tobacco  or  when  CCC  stocks 
of  burley  tobacco  are  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  basic  quota  for  burley 
tobacco.  .,     .  .      . 

Public  Law  98-59-while  important 
and  necessary-is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  additional  program  improvements 
contained  in  S.  1529. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1529  are  needed 
to   maintain   the  competitive  market 
position  of  burley  tobacco  and  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  lease  and  transfer  of 
allotments  that  have  been  of  concern 
to  adversaries  of  the  tobacco  program. 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  tobacco 
program   contained   in   S.    1529   have 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  meet- 
ings held  in  Kentucky  and  here  in 
Washington.  My  discussions  with  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  growers  and  the  testi- 
mony   of   the   burley    producers   and 
their  representatives  indicate  support 
for  the  effort  to  make  needed  changes 
in  the  program,  and  their  desire  to 
help  this  Nation  remain  the  worlds 
most     reliable     supplier     of     quality 
burley  tobacco. 


S.  1529  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  burley  tobacco,  to  establish 
price  support  levels  for  each  of  such 
crops  at  levels  that  will  not  narrow  the 
normal   price-support   differential  be- 
tween Flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco. 
Before   establishing  such   levels,   the 
Secretary  will  give  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed levels,  receive  public  comment 
on  the  notice,  and  take  into  consider- 
ation changes  in  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing burley  tobacco  and  such  other  rel- 
evant factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

S.  1529  will  establish  price-support 
levels  for  the  1983  through  1985  crops 
of  Fire-cured,  Sun-cured,  Dark  Air- 
cured,  and  Cigar-filler  and  binder  to- 
bacco under  the  same  criteria  as  pro- 
vided for  burley  tobacco. 

S.  1529  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
burley  tobacco  that  can  be  leased  and 
transferred  to  any  farm  from  30,000 
pounds  to  15,000  pounds. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  the  filing  of  a 
lease  of  a  burley  tobacco  quota  after 
July  1  of  the  crop  year  specified  in  the 

lease.  ^.^... 

The  bill  will  modify  the  prohibition 
against  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
burley  quotas  across  county  lines  so  as 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  combine  as  one  farm  tracts  of  land 
in  contiguous  counties  that  are  owned 
and  operated  by  a  producer  as  a  single 

unit.  ^ 

Also,  S.  1529  will  extend,  from  De- 
cember 1,  1983,  to  December  1.  1984, 
the  date  by  which  nonfarming  entities 
must  sell  their  Flue-cured  and  burley 
quotas,  and  make  it  clear  that  the 
mandatory  sale  provision  does  not 
apply  to  farms  where  the  land  is  being 
used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  addition,  S.  1529  also  will  make  a 
number  of  needed  changes  in  the 
Flue-cured  program. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  1529 
is  a  responsible  bill.  It  will  improve  the 
operation  of  two  Federal  commodity 
programs  on  which  thousands  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  rely.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  voting  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr  JEPSEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  further,  more  lengthy  statements 
on  the  legislation  as  we  go  forward, 
but  I  wish  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  getting  the  legislation  up 
and  getting  his  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Certainly,  many  Senators  know  how 
hard  we  have  all  worked  over  the 
months  to  get  just  this  far.  I  think  we 
have  legislation  that  should  be  voted 
on  I  will  not  predict  how  the  vote 
might  come  out,  although  I  would 
have  to  assume  that,  because  all  of  the 
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has  gone  into  this  legisla- 

legislation  will  pass. 

most  difficult  thing  was  just 

to  a  vote.   I  hate  to  even 

the  number  of  meetings  over 

several   months   in   various 

offices  and  in  the  offices  of 

leadfership   and   everywhere   else 

\  ave  had  to  get  this  far. 

want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 

thojigh  we  may  not  be  reaching 

this  evening,   but   it   looks 

mudh  like  we  should  be  able  to 

this  sometime,  I  hope,  during 

omorrow,  that  just  the  fact 

liave  it  here  to  give  the  Senate 

to  work  its  will,  I  think,  also 

stnse  of  relief  to  farmers  v  ho 

to  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 

that  it  is  coming  up. 
say    o  my  good  friend,  the 
and   my   good   friend,   the 
member,    that    I    think    the 
has  bothered  farmers  most 
n^ertainty.  They  knew  the  leg- 
pending.  They  knew  that 
been  working  on  the  legisla- 
knew  there  had  been  a  bi- 
ffort  to  get  some  kind  of  leg- 
,  but  it  was  not  yet  here.  I 
th^  is  the  uncertainty  that  has 
lot  of  men  and  women  who 
own  farms- dairy  farms,  to- 
faijms,  or  whatever— not  know- 
hd£  going  to  be  done, 
that  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
wrien  they  hear  the  news  that 
lally  on  this,  who  will  have 
satisfaction.  I  am  delighted  we 
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floor  with  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank 

Senator  from  Vermont.  He  is 

valuable   member   of 

and,  oh  top  of  that,  he 

guy.  But  I  did  get  sort  of 

eeting  with  him  43  times. 

le   Senator   realize    that   we 

with  various  groups  in 

reach  the  point  at  which  we 
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the  Senator  for  his  com- 
know   Senator   Huddleston 


well, 
t  tie 


floor. 
DCbLE.    Mr.    President,    I    just 
t  ike  a  moment  or  two  to  con- 
both  the  distinguished  chair- 
ranking  member  of  the  com- 
be cause  we  are  finally  now  dis- 
fajrm  legislation,  at  least  tobac- 
ry. 

hope  tiiat  when  we  dispose 

—and  I  hope  we  defeat  all 

to    this    bill,    whatever 

be,  whether  they  are  going 

offered  to  the  dairy  section,  the 

clion,  or  some  unrelated  sec- 

we  can  at  least  pass  this 

lairy    farmers    and    tobacco 

^ho  have  been  waiting  maybe 

tiy  but  who  have  been  wait- 

Ihe  Congress   to  take  some 
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I  want  to  underscore  what  I  indicat- 
ed earlier  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  include  in  this  bill  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2733,  the  Guayule 
Rubber  and  Other  Critical  Agricultur- 
al Materials  Act  that  contains  a  cer- 
tain target  price  provision. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  we  con- 
clude action  on  this  legislation,  we  will 
have  some  agreement  to  move  to  H.R. 
2733  and  through  cooperation,  hope- 
fully, on  both  sides  to  try  to  find  a 
little  better  program  for  the  Federal 
grain  producers,  the  wheat  producers, 
the  rice  producers,  and  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

Many  do  not  want  a  better  program 
and  all  they  have  to  do  is  object.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  here 
long  eiTJUgJi  to  know  that  if  one  Sena- 
tor wants  to  deny  us  the  option  to  take 
up  legislation,  they  can  filibuster  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  H.R. 
2733.  If  that  filibuster  is  broken,  then 
they  can  filibuster  the  bill  itself.  So  it 
could  take  many,  many  weeks.  We  do 
not  have  many  weeks.  In  fact,  in  our 
State,  most  wheat  farmers  are  well  un- 
derway or  completed  with  much  of 
their  planning. 

So  it  just  seem?  to  me  that  there  has 
got  to  be  a  way  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences. If  we  are  responsible  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  ourselves,  we  arc 
going  to  take  a  look  at  the  costs  of 
these  programs.  We  cannot  pander  to 
our  constituents,  whether  they  are 
farmers  or  working  men  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  working  women,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  professional  people. 
We  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  deficit 
in  this  country  and  how  much  we  are 
going  to  spend  on  agriculture  or  any 
other  program. 

Nobody  can  complain  about  the 
money  spent  by  this  administration  on 
agriculture.  It  is  staggering.  It  is  $22.4 
billion,  plus  the  $12  billion  PIK  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  there  are 
a  lot  of  good  things  happening  in  this 
administration.  One  thing  that  hap- 
pened that  they  could  not  control  was 
the  drought.  Some  might  even  fault 
the  President  for  that.  But  the  Presi- 
dent promised  and  lifted  the  grain  em- 
bargo. The  President  promised  and  got 
a  long-term  grain  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  President  promised 
and  worked  out  a  textile  agreement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  we  are  now  selling  grain  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  have 
had  an  aggressive  export  program.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  that  affect  farmers,  whether  it  is 
land  use  valuation  or  changing  the 
estate  tax  so  the  farmers  can  now 
leave  property  to  their  spouses  with- 
out any  tax  at  ali. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  and  a  lot  of  changes  in 
the  economy,  this  Senator  will  add, 
whether  it  is  lower  interest  rates, 
whether    it    is    lower    inflation,    and 


whether  ii  is  less  Government  spend- 
ing. 

So  I  believe  there  is  a  cooperative  at- 
titude among  farmers  and  farm  repre- 
sentaaves  who  may  be  within  reach  of 
our  \'jices  who  would  like  to  work  out 
some  program  reccgnixing  the  need  to 
restrain  the  growth.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  .stand  up  here  and  say  we 
cnnnot  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams. We  represent  farmers. 

If  that  is  the  attitude  we  are  going 
to  take,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
convince  anybody  that  this  Congress 
has  any  will  to  reduce  the  Federal  def 
icil. 

Whether  Martin  Peldstein  is  correct 
or  not,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me,  he  tells  us  in  a  speech  he  made  in 
Indianapolis  about  10  days  ago  that 
between  now  and  1988,  as  I  said  earlier 
on  the  floor,  we  are  going  to  add 
$1,200  billion  to  the  debt-$1.2  tril- 
lion—and the  interest  on  just  the  new 
debt  is  going  to  be  $100  billion  a  year. 
In  that  time,  we  are  going  to  collect 
about  $440  to  $450  billion  from  indi- 
viduals in  taxes.  So  just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  new  debt  of  $100  billion, 
we  have  to  have  a  tax  increase  of  20 
percent  on  individuals. 

We  can  fool  ourselves  and  please  our 
farmers  and  every  one  of  our  constitu- 
ents by  spending  more  money  and  say 
we  will  take  care  of  the  deficit  after 
the  election. 

Well,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Senator 
that  after  the  election  it  is  too  late.  It 
is  going  to  be  harder  to  take  care  of  it. 
The  economy  may  not  be  as  strong. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  demon- 
strate not  only  in  farm  legislation  but 
in  other  legislation,  whether  it  is  medi- 
care, whether  it  is  defense,  go  right 
down  the  alphabet— we  might  as  well 
start  with  A  for  agriculture— that  we 
are  responsible.  I  do  not  believe  our 
constituents  are  going  to  drive  us  out 
of  office  because  we  tried  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  or  tried  to  bring  down  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  so  we  can  export 
more  agricultural  products. 

In  this  Senator's  view,  not  many 
farmers  are  looking  to  the  government 
for  deficiency  payments.  They  may 
take  their  deficiency  payments  but 
they  want  their  money  in  the  market- 
place. They  aro  not  going  to  get  on 
their  knees  and  beg  the  government 
for  more  deficiency  payments,  more  of 
this  and  more  of  this,  particularly  if 
they  look  at  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  is  my  hope  iliat  we  can  defeat  any 
amendments  to  the  tobacco  section 
and  any  amendments  to  the  dairy  sec- 
tion, unless  they  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  managers  of  the  bill, 
that  we  can  pass  this  legislation,  and 
move  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2733.  I  believe  in  the  end  we  will  have 
a  better  program. 

In  my  view,  if  those  who  represent 
the  wheat  farmers  of  this  country,  the 
feedgrain  producers,  the  cotton  farm- 


ers, and  the  rice  farmers  wiJi  all  sort  ot 
get  together  in  the  next  couple  of 
days,  we  r.\ay  b*^  doing  a  positive  thing 
ior  I 'lie  American  farmer  and  still 
saviat:  .he  Government  money.  That 
is  x\oi  a  bad  package  to  put  together. 

We  lave  been  on  this  bill  now  for  I 
do  not  know  how  many  months  trying 
to  get  il  up.  It  only  takes  one  to  block 
it  when  you  are  down  to  a  deadline.  I 
wart  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Helms,  for  his  patience,  for  his  dili- 
gence, for  his  persistence.  The  same 
wot  Id  go  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  KeniucKy,  Senator  Huudleston. 

I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  distin- 
guis'oed  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Sen- 
ator BOSCHWITZ. 

"fhere  have  been  a  number  of  possi- 
blt'soloiionF.  I  am  going  to  try  to  work 
with  Senator  Melchek  of  Montana, 
with  Senator  Borln.  Senator  Nickles. 
and  ot'ners  who  come  from  wheat  pro- 
ducing States.  Some  of  us  are  from 
winter  States  and  some  from  spring 
States  Those  in  winter  wheat  States 
are  feeling  the  pinch  a  bit  more.  So  we 
would  likt  to  work  out  some  sort  of  an 
agreement. 

'  would  just  suggest  that  we  move  as 
quirklv  as  we  can  on  this  bill.  For  that 
rcasoii.  I  will  not  make  any  further 
statement.  1  will  try  to  cooperate  with 
both  managers  of  the  bill  and  with  one 
of  the  key  initiators  of  the  dairy  sec- 
lion  Senator  Boschwitz,  along  with 
Senr.tor  Leahy,  in  expediting  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
1ft  this  moment  pass  without  again 
navin?  my  deep  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  If  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  he  would  be  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  want  to 
say  TO  him  that  many  times  I  wished 
he  had  made  the  other  decision.  But  I 
do  thank  him  for  all  the  support  he 
has  given  and  all  the  wise  counsel. 

I  think  Senators  ought  to  bear  m 
mind  that  Senator  Dole  speaks  the 
unvarnished  truth  when  he  says  that 
the  best  farm  program  we  could  enact 
would  be  a  balanced  budget,  that  we 
simply  must,  as  a  Senate,  as  hall  of 
the  Congrsss.  face  up  to  our  dut)es 
and  our  resporuiibilities.  Certainly,  the- 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  done  that.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  all  the  support 
and  assistance  he  has  given  me-  I 
thpnk   him   very   much.   I    yield   the 

^' The    PFcE;SIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too  have  that  same  sense,  that  most 
farmers  have  a  great  sense  of  wishing 
to  balance  the  budget.  That  would  be 
not  onlv  thiit  best  farm  program  but  it 
would  also  be  the  best  program  for  all 
snip  11  businessmen  in  tnis  country. 
The  bill  that  we  now  have  beiore  us. 


as  the  distinguished  chairman  o*  the 
Finance  Committee  may  have  said, 
indeed  makes  significant  for^f.'ird 
mrivemer.ts  to  balance  the  budget  be- 
cause it  *culd  decrease  the  cost  of  tne 
dairy  program  by  a  signi^'icant 
amount.  It  is  about  the  cost  c''  the 
dairy  program  thai  I  want  to  :  peak. 
Mr.  President.  I  presume  in  my  ab- 
sence all  aspects  jnd  details  of  the  leg- 
islation now  beiore  ui..  S.  1529.  h.ave 
been  outlined  i.nd  it  would  serve  no 
purpose  for  me  u  do  .so  again. 

Mr.  President,  every  industrial 
nation  in  the  world  has  a.  oairy  pro 
gram.  It  is  one  of  the  most  basic  foods 
in  the  diets  of  Americans,  indeed  of  ;ill 
people.  Prior  to  the  dairy  program 
there  were  often  shortag-.-s  of  supplies 
and  cverages  at  other  times  of  the 
year,  dumping  of  milk  by  farmers,  a 
very  chaotic  situation. 

In  1949  we  had  the  advent  of  the 
current  dairy  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  "sook  over  the 
years  at  the  success  of  aiis  program. 
Now,  indeed,  it  is  costing  large 
amounts  and  one  has  to  ask  why  at 
this  point  does  the  dairy  program  cost 
so  much;  are  the  supports  too  high? 
Perhaps  that  is  part  of  i..  But  more 
likely,  the  explanation  lies  in  embar- 
goes that  drove  down  the  price  of 
grains,  that  caused  capital  in  the  agri- 
cultural industry  to  be  directed  toward 
dairying  when  it  perhaps  should  not 
have  been.  Artificial  things  happened 
in  other  a.spects  of  the  farm  industry 
that  caused  greater  investmeiit  to 
occur  in  dairying. 

.\nd  then,  of  course,  we  had  a  reces- 
sion and  other  problems.  Three 
bumper  crops  in  a  row  also  had  an 
impuct  on  farm  prices.  Frankly,  it 
became  more  profitable  to  get  paid  for 
corn  by  feeding  it  to  the  cows  and 
dairy  production  went  up. 

There  are  other  problems  in  dairy- 
ing but  without  going  through  all  of 
those  let  me  sav  that  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, over  the  years  has  not  been  an 
expensive  program  to  the  Federal 
Government.  S.  1529  would  begin  m  a 
major  uay  to  restore  a  lower  level  ol 
expenditures  to  this  program,  and  yet 
be  fair  to  farmers,  and  yet  bring  pro- 
duction and  demand  back  into  balance. 
In  addition,  it  would  do  soniethmg 
which  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  enure 
bill.  That  is  to  provide  a  large  fund  to 
promote  the  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  the  problem  in  dairying  is 
not  so  much  overproduction  but, 
rather,  underconsumption.  Looking 
back  through  the  years,  as  I  said,  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  program  has  not  been 
v^ry  high,  perhaps  averaging  $200  mil- 
lion or  $300  million  a  year  and  often 
less  than  that. 

However,  consumption  of  dairy  proa 
ucts  over  the  years  has  gone  down— 25 
or  30  years  ago,  the  average  American 
consumed  approximately  700  pounds 
of  dairy  products  on  an  annual  basis  at 


a  rate  of  about  2  pounds  a  day.  Now 
that  average  is  down  to  540  pounds  per 
person.  A  large  part  of  the  problem— 
indeed,  I  feel  the  basic  part  of  the 
problem— has  been  underconsumption 
rather  than  overproduction. 

How  can  we  retrieve  our  just  marke* 
share?  How  can  we  retrieve  it  in  com- 
petition with  other  drinks  and  other 
things  that  people  enjoy?  We  have  to 
bring  the  dairy  products  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  more  forceful 
and  a  more  sales-minded  way.  When 
we  compare  what  some  of  the  soft 
drink  people  do  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising, what  some  of  the  beer  people 
do,  what  some  of  the  other  people  in 
the  drinking  business  spend  for  adver- 
tising, and  then  look  at  dairy,  we  see  a 
veij  stark  comparison.  It  leads  people 
to  the  understanding  that  promotion 
indeed  is  necessary  and  even  leads  to 
wonderment  at  how  dairy  has  retained 
as  much  as  the  market  as  it  has. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  last 
question  is  the  product  itself.  It  is  a 
manelous  product.  It  is  a  product 
which  is  one  of  the  most  basic  foods, 
the  healthiest  and  most  complete 
foods  of  anything  that  coiiies  from  the 
earth.  The  result  *s  that  we  h.ave  a 
product  to  sell.  Again,  one  of  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  legislation  is 
the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  15  cents  a  hundredweight, 
which  is  approximately  S200  million  a 
year,  is  laid  aside  to  promote  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  hoped  that  will  go  a  long  way 
in  ridding  us  of  surpluses  and  bring 
back  a  balance  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  making  dairy  once  again  a  profita- 
ble occupation  for  those  who  partici- 
pate in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  shall 
continue  with  this  legislation  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  be  back  and  I  shall 
discuss  with  the  Senators  who  wish  to 
amend  this  piece  of  legislation  the 
error  of  their  ways.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  move  quickly  to  conclusion  so 
tha*  this  program  can  be  put  into 
effect. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HLTDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  did  not  want  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  to  leave  the  floor 
without  my  expressing  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  help  he  gave  in 
working  out  the  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  bringing  up  this  particular 
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distinguished  chairman  of  the 

on  Agriculture,  the  floor 

of  the  bill,  is  back  on  the 

.  I  want  to  say  that  it  might 

for   those   who   have 

to  this  bill  to  be  thinking 

forward   and   offering 

it  is  our  hope  that  we 

fini4h  this  bill,  certainly  tomor- 

majority  leader  has  indicated 

he  does  not  want  to  stay 

mu^h  longer  tonight,  so  it  would 

mportant,  then,  I  think,  that 

be    made    to    introduce 

as  early  as  possible  to- 

or  within  what  few  nr.inutes 

tonight. 

:lMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

will    yield,    I    just    returned 

Democratic      cloakroom 

some  restrained  enthusi- 

that  Senator  Metzenbaum 

and  suggested   that,   if   he 

ing  to  lay  down  the  amend- 

to4ight  so  it  could  be  acted  on 

that  would  be  most  helpful. 

checking  on  that. 
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legislation.  It  has  been  ex- 
helpful.     Without     him,     it 
have  advanced  to  this  point 


and 
liy 


MpYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 

disjussed  this  matter  with  the 

distinguif  hed  managers  of  the  bill  and 

from    Minnesota,    also    a 

producing   State.    On    behalf   of 

Senator  Hatch,   I   would 

down  tonight  an  amercl- 

would  give  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculti^re  the  option  of  reducing  by 

as  $1.50,  at  such  time  as  he 

appropriate,  the  dairy  support 

amendment    would    also 

Lhe    current    $1    assessment 

fijankly,  Mr.  President,  we  feel 

on  food  and  of  no  advan- 

milk  farmers  at  all.  It  also 

for  a  referendum  on  a  milk 

campaign   that    would   be 

by  the  dairy  farmers  them- 


our  object,  Mr.  President.  I 

(^tinguished  chairman  of  the 

on    Agriculture    on    the 

going  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock 
natter,   is  that  correct,   Mr. 


HE  LMS.  That  is  my  understand- 


EAGLETON. 


Mr.  President,  the 

once  again  to  consider  the 

lirice  support  program  today. 

^ho  has  been  very  active  in 

this  program  and  often  criti- 

e  action  of  the  Agriculture, 

and  Forestry  Committee  on 

I  would  like  to  take  this 

to  say  that  the  committee 

y  brought  a  piece  of  tobacco 

to  the  floor  that  I  can  sup- 


Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
tobacco  program  was  actually  working 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers who  grew  tobacco;  that  the  United 
States  was  losing  its  ability  to  compete 
in  world  tobacco  markets,  and  that  to- 
bacco imports  were  reducing  the  sales 
of  domestically  produced  tobacco  here. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  claimed  to 
be  concerned  about  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  would  not  recognize  what 
their  blind  dedication  to  the  existing 
program  would  mean  to  farmers.  In- 
stead they  delayed  and  the  situation 
went  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
seeks  to  correct  many  of  the  problems 
I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
over  the  past  few  years.  It  will  move 
more  allotments  out  of  the  hands  of 
nonproducers  and  into  the  hands  of 
farmers.  It  revises  the  price  support 
level  and  places  new  controls  on  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  allotments. 
These  changes  are  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  revisions  made  in  the  program 
by  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program 
Act  of  1982,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  them. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2293 

(F^irpose:  To  modify  the  dairy  production 
stabilization  and  promotion  programs) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Hatch  and  ask  that  it 
be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Hollings.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2293. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 
all  that  follows  through  line  9  on  page  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  102.  Effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (d): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  follov/ing: 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
taking  into  consideration  the  net  price-sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  level 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.". 


On  page  22.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  11  on  page 
23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS 

Sec  112.  (a)(1)  No  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  producers  who,  during  a  representa- 
tive period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  producers  favor  the  im- 
plementation of  a  dairy  promotion  program. 

(2)  If  at  least  one-half  of  the  eligible  pro- 
ducers vote  in  the  referendum  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  favor  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  dairy  promotion  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  dairy  products  promo- 
tion and  research  order. 

(3)  If  less  than  one-half  of  the  eligible 
producers  fail  to  vote  in  the  referendum  or 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  produc- 
ers voting  in  the  referendum  do  not  favor 
the  implementation  of  a  dairy  promotion 
program,  the  Secretary  may  not  issue  a 
dairy  products  promotion  and  research 
order. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time, 
amend  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search orders. 

On  page  27.  line  22,  strike  out  "lO  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15  cents". 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  16  on  page 
32. 

On  page  32,  line  18,  strike  out  •Sec.  116. 
After  September  30.  1985,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■Sec.  115.  After  the  date  which  is 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
an  order  under  section  112(a)(2),". 

On  page  32,  line  24.  strike  out  "After  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"After  the  date  which  is  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 112(a)(2),". 

On  page  33,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  117" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  116". 

On  page  34.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  118" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  117". 

On  page  35,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  119" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  118". 

On  page  36,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  120" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  119". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  121" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  120". 

On  page  37.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  122" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  121". 

On  page  38.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  123" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  122". 

On  page  38.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page 
39  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

(2)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  on 
the  impact  on  the  availability  and  cost  of 
feed  for  diary  cattle  of  the  special  program 
of  payment  in  kind  for  acreage  diversion  for 
1983  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  (as  prescribed  under 
part  770  of  title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions) and  any  successor  program;  and 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  be  added  as  a  cosponsor, 
as  well  as  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Evans)  and  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings). 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  thought  that  we  would 
not  debate  the  matter  tonight.  I  re- 
quest of  the  managers  if  this  might  be 
the  pending  business  when  we  return 
to  the  bill,  as  I  understand  we  will  do, 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Is 
that  the  schedule?  . 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  frankly  do  not  know  what  the  major- 
ity leader's  plan  is  for  coming  back  to- 
morrow. If  the  amendment  is  offered. 
I  assume  it  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness, assuming  that  it  is  not  disposed 
of  tonight,  and  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  it  will  be. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  It  would  be  my 
desire  that  I  just  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
further  amendments  will  be  offered 
and  that  will  be  the  pending  business. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  have  a  time  agreement 
on  that.  ,  ^  ^    , 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  that,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  Senator  Hatch  would  in  any 
way  object.  An  hour  would  be  more 
than  sufficient.  ,^    ,^     » 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  participants  are  not  here. 
I  think  it  might  be  inappropriate  to  at- 
tempt to  conipound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  a  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement.  It  would  be  my  thought 
that  an  hour  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate, but  all  persons  are  not  here. 
Therefore.  I  would  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the 
amendr.ient  now  at  the  desk  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  return  to 
the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
request  put? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  made  the  re- 
quest. I  would  be  happy  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  make  it  for  me. 

Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  have  to 
run  it  through  the  clearance  process 
on  this  side  before  we  could  agree  with 
it   If  the  Senator  wishes  to  withdraw 
it   I  will  try  to  get  an  answer  for  him 
soon  or,  if  he  wishes,  I  will  reserve  now 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr   MOYNIHAN.  Why  not  do  that. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  withhold. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair     would     announce     that     the 
amendment  is  the  pending  business.  It 
is    before    the    Senate    at    this    time. 
Unless  something  else  happens,  it  will 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr  BAKER.  All  right,  then,  that 
question  is  resolved.  It  is  the  pending 
question,  is  that  right? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  what  is  now  before 
us  is  whether  we  can  clear  a  time 
agreement,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  very  kindly  offers,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes,  except  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  observes  there 
are  others  who  might  like  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  this.  I  have  indicated  to  a 
number  of  Senators  that  we  would  not 
go  late  tonight,  and  it  is  now  5:40  p.m. 
I  am  prepared,  with  this  amendment 
as  the  pending  question,  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  into  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, unless  the  minority  leader  ob- 
jects. 
Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senators. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  tiansaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past  6 
p.m.  in  which  Ser,ators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  requests  that  appear  to  be  cleared 
on  both  sides.  I  will  state  the  request 
at  this  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Mem- 
bers. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3044  TO  BE 

HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3044, 
the  salmon  fisheries  bill,  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  October  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3379  TO  BE 

HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
Mr.  BAKER.  Finally,  Mr.  President. 
I   ask   unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
3379  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  October  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At   2:42  p.m..   a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3913)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and   related   agencies,    for   the   fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;   and  appoints  Mr.   Natcher, 
Mr.   Smith   of   Iowa,   Mr.   Obey,   Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Whitten.    Mr.    Conte.    Mr.    O'Brien, 
Mr.   Pursell,   Mr.   Porter,   and   Mr. 
Young  of  Florida  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  589) 
to  authorize  $15,500,000  for  capital  im- 
provement projects  on  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill  and  joint  resolutions,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians: 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16,  1983,  through  Octo- 
ber 22,  1983,  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week": 
and  ^     . 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22.  1983  as  "Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day  " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisioris  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  126,  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Joint  Committee 
on  Arrangements  to  Commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S  Truman,  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  serve 
with  the  Speaker:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
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ROUS] :  MEASUFIE  REPEPRED 

The  iol  owing  bill  Vvas  read  the  first 
ajid  stcoi  id  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  reierred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  365  i.  .\n  act  to  raise  l-he  retirement 
age  for  juc  ges  of  the  Superioi  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbi.i  and  judges  o*  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Couii  of  Appeals:  to  t.he 
Ccnrimittet  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


HOUS]^  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

owing  oil!  was  read  the  first 
times  by  unanimous  con- 
olaced  on  the  calendar: 

An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
he  Export  .\dministration  Act  of 
Jctober  28.  1383. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
bill  was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  October  6, 
1983: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  thf  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  c.r 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic Salmon  in  the  Conn-H^iicut  River 
bEis:n.  and  to  allow  he  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce fnd  the  Secreia.'-y  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  m  i\  Connerti;ut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  CommlEJ'on. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Vhc  foKowing  convrriun'cations  v.cre 

tid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
iCwOmppnying  papers,  reports  and 
document^.  ">  hioh  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

FC-ie26.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Direotoi  tor  Royalty  Man- 
agemtnt  Operations  Mineral.s  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
niitcing.  pursu.int  to  law.  a  report  on  re- 
q:;°.sts  by  Kerr-McGte  Corp..  Shell  Oil  Co.. 
Pogo  Producing  Co.,  Cities  Service  Co..  and 
ODECO  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  for  refund  ol 
excels  royalty  pajTnents;  to  the  Comniitit-e 
^n  En'-rgy  and  Natur;tl  Resources. 

EC-1S27  A  comn-unlcation  from  the 
Comptroller  General;  of  the  Uni'.cd  States, 
t'aTU'm'tting,  pur.suatu  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tkd  Public  Information  Reporting  fly  Tax- 
Exempt  Private  Foundations  Neecs  More 
.^.ttencior!  B;.  IRS":  :o  the  Committee  fjn  Fi- 
,  d.n>:e. 

EC-1828.  .A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Service;;,  trans- 
muting, pursuant  to  lo.*-,  the  report  on  Sub- 
stantial DL^irupt ion  Waivers  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates'  t->  fie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1829.  A  communication  <-om  the  Sec- 
retarj  of  Headh  and  Human  Services,  tratis- 
mittinp.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  Health  Manageirent  >Sliortagf 
Area  Criteria:  to  the  Committee  on  Lab.ir 
and  I'.bman  Resources. 

EC-183(j.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tempora-y  Commission  on 
Alternative  Financing  for  Public  Telecom- 
manicatnn.s  transrrii  tinj;.  pursuant  to  iaw. 
the  final  .'•eport  of  the  Com.m.'ssion:  to  the 
Commit  I 'rp  on  Commerce.  Science,  anc' 
Transportatior 

EC-1831.  A  communication  from  the 
Compti oiler  Gen  >ral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Staiu.s  of  the  Groat  Plains  Coal  Gasifi- 
cation Pro.ic.H— Summer  1983":  to  tne  Corn- 
mi;  tee  oil  Er.ergy  and  Natural  Re.sources. 

EC- 1832.  \  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary Oi  Agri'.'ultur:-,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant tn  law.  the  I:  82  report  on  the  Youth 
Oonserv'ai  on  Corps:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  .1833.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representatives.  trari.sniitling,  pursu- 
ant to  l.tw.  the  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Inlernat!or!al  Coff,^e  Agree- 
ment for  fiscal  .vear  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  F.nance. 

l,C-;'t34.  A  communication  ir,)  ii  .he  .As- 
sistant T^eua;  .Advi.sor  for  Treaty  .-vffairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  tran.smitling.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
meras,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
tiie  United  States  in  the  60  day  period  prior 


to  September  29.  1983;  tc  the  Committer*  or 
Poieign  Relations. 

EC-ia35.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Generii  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
207(c)(1)  (if  the  Federal  Prope.nv  and  Aa- 
mini.strati.e  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, lo  change  the  criteria  therein  so  that 
the  provisions  of  .section  207  .'■.hall  not  a^ply 
to  disposals  of  .su  plus  real  property  h-tving 
an  estimated  fair  market  value  less  than 
$1000,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-lf:-3e  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  la;,',  a  report  trti- 
tled  'Conversion  To  Avifi/n-iuied  Mail  Pf.'C- 
es!;int:  and  Nine-Digit  Zip  Code--A  Status 
Report";  lo  the  Comnr.itiee  on  Go. oinp.-i>3n- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC- 1837.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  tiie  United  States, 
tratismi:ting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Irederal  Peorulation  of  Mt^iKal  De- 
vices—Problems Slili  to  y)p.  Ovc-come";  to 
the  Committee  O'.  Labor  and  iluman  Re- 
sources. 

EC  1838  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary.  Off.e«  of  th-^ 
Sec-etary  ol  Defense.  Lr.>iisn.ittir.g.  pursu- 
.'mt  to  lav.,  a  report  on  .Oeparuvitnl  of  De- 
fense procurer  .en',  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  .'or  t.he  period  October  1982 
through  May  1983:  to  ne  Committee  oa 
Small  BiLsiness. 


PETITIONS  AND  :  iLMORL^^LS 

The  following  ?ietitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referr'r'd  or  ordered  to  lie  cu  the 
table  iis  indicated; 

POM -41 7.  A  joint  re,  o'tiuon  adopted  by 
the  Legislatiie  A.ssembi',  of  Mio  Slut';"  'Ji 
Oregon;  to  th?  Comniitiee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

HOVSE  JoiM  NXkmcrxal  1 ;' 
•We,  your  memonali.sls,  the  Sixty-second 
Logislative     Assembly     of     the     State     of 
Qi-egon,  in  legislative  ses-^ion  as.seiiibled.  re 
s:orctfuliy  represent  as  fcll.iws. 

•  Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  is  responsi- 
ble for  lU  percent  of  the  naiio.i's  timijer 
production:  among  thid  t.micr  being  the 
Noble  Fir.  indigenou'<  to  tn:'  State  of 
Oregon  ard  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  si.-^  feet.  r*rid 

■  Whereas  upon  the  deslh  ot  the  Red  Oak 
tr'-e  pii-ntitd  in  1923  by  Sen j  or  Charles 
McNary  for  the  State  of  Orogon  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  subsequeatly  desire 
tc  reaffirm  their  conitnit'nent  to  the  Union 
by  choosirt'  a  trt-c  which,  by  its  .hci.-^^ht  and 
width,  .suggests  the  dimensions  of  this 
state's  achieve.iient  and  mitative  in  supoort 
of  democracy  and  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  tree  will  iie  pl?.r?ted  by  the 
Oregon  Congre.s.5ional  tjeiegatiorr  with  the 
Oregon  Forest  Produ.-ts  Transportation 
Foundation  on  April  28  in  connection  with 
ihe  Arbor  Day  ceremonies  at  chis  nation's 
tapitol;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  thi-  Legislative  Assi;m- 
bly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  That  the  memb.rs  of  the  Si.ccy- 
seconci  Legislative  A.ss'^;nbly  express  tneir 
appreciation  to  Conpres."!  for  allowing  our 
delegation  to  dedicate  a  Nobl?  Fir  to  the 
American  people  to  be  plnn.ed  at  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  behalf  of  the  people  'if 
the  State  of  Oregon. 


'(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  memorinl  shall  be 
seit  tc-  '^ach  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

PC.'vl-418.  A  resolution  8'lopted  by  the 
Legi.'-  rtture  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

•  As-t-EMiLY  Joint  F.esolution  No.  89 
"Wh'.r'iaK,    The    California    state    prison 
syste.-n  has  a  design  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  in  nates;  and 

■Whereas.  The  current  prison  population 
has  reached  .3'',CO0  inTiates;  and 

•Wherea.-;.  Ti;e  optimum  safe  capacity  for 
prison  adminstration  is  95%  of  rated  design 
capucii'";  and 

•Whereas.  The  current  prison  population 
jxce^ds  140%  ot  sale  capacii.y.  eiidangering 
bofi  prison  staff  and  ir^tiiates;  anri 

Whereas,  Judicial  scrutiny  of  the  present 
prioon  conditions  of  overcrowding  and 
double  cell  practices  ma;'  result  in  court-or- 
dered early  relea^se  of  dangerous  ofiendef.i.. 

and 

•'W:>.reas,  Ihe  tarly  release  of  aangerous 
o'lenders  presents  an  extreme  and  im-nedi- 
Tte  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
.rommunitiej;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  che  function  and  r'-sponsi- 
b:;ty  of  the  go.ernnH'nt  to  preserve  ihe 
Health  and  s<ifeiy  of  !t3  citizens  through  the 
mai.'-.ienance  of  o\u  correctional  system  and 
to  insure  that  those  inOivicivals  whi.  ha,-e 
transgressed  the  social  •'joven.ints  by  \hic;i 
we  are  bound  are  appropriately  punished 
and  removed  i^om  society  as  required  by  our 
UV.S,  and  ,     ^ 

Whereas.  The  Governor  and  (he  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  are  current!"  maK.ng 
tv..e  of  all  available  facilities  and  alternatives 
•o  safel'  house  prison  inmate.-^:  and 

Whereas.  In  'jratr  to  avoid  a  court-or- 
•iered  release  o*  dangerous  offenders  it  is 
necessary  to  immediately  secure  additional, 
temporary  housing  f<icilities  for  state  prisop 
inrr:utes:  and 

Wnereas.  The  leden.l  government  could 
prevent  the  early  release  of  these  dangerous 
offcnd^rs  bv  'naking  underutilized  federal 
military  fatiliiios  *it'.dn  ihe  state  available 
to  th.'  State  of  California  fOJ  the  purpose  o^ 
meetinf  the  states  emergei:cy  prison  hous- 
\n-i  needs;  now.  t'lerefc-e.  ue  it 

-Resolved  bv  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
th'  Stale  of  C\7Z^/07-.!ift.  jciiv.tly.  Tnat  the 
Legislature  r.f  ti.e  S  a.e  of  Ca.ifomia  memo- 
rializes th.'  President  and  tongiiss  of  the 
United  Stat'-?  to  lake  immediate  steps  to 
provide  the  State  of  CaliTorniii  with  acce:is 
to  underutilized  federal  n-.j).iary  facilities 
Within  the  .state  for  the  purpose  of  emergen 
cy  ho'jsing  of  state  prison  inmates  in  the 
event  of  court -ord.  red  reductions  of  prison 
poDulation.  and  be  it  further 

■  Pcs'^ived.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
semolv  tr-insmit  copies  of  .ii's  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Piesident  of  the 
United  States,  to  e:<th  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  t'te  Congress  of 
the  Unite.l  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  ot 
defense  oi  the  United  Stales." 

rOM-419.  A  resolution  adopted  by  th» 
Legislaf.ire  of  the  State  ol  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  .science,  and 
Transportation. 

•■&FNATI  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 

"Wher'-as  The  Spac^  Station  P-ogram  is 
a  naturfJ  extens.on  of  NASA's  Space  Trati.s- 
po.-tation  System,  from  which  station  mter- 
orbital  and  interplanetary  manned  expcdi- 
iions  will  depa.n  to  establish  oiUposus  on 
our  moon  and  on  Mars;  and 


■Whereas,  Thf  Space  Station  Program 
will  a. low  for  e:tefi£ive  orbital  material 
processing  facilities.  expar.;led  commanica- 
tions.  and  improv'~d  observations  ol  earth; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Spi;'^  Shuttle  is  construct- 
ed by  Califoniia  aero:  :; ace  t-nf(ineeri:.'g  ex- 
pertiss,  and  California  will  soon  have  ft'!! 
launchm?  and  laiiding  operations  capabili- 
ties for  Loe  shuttle,  .no 

•Whereas,  rrthforni!?  industry  and  labor 
hav"  the  demonstrated  ability  to  substaa- 
tiallv  contribute  to  trp  development  of  a 
hoace  strtion  prcgrar'i:  and 

"Wherpas,  Tlie  Ui  ^versity  of  California 
and  its  California  Spe..  ^  Institute  hBve  well- 
developed  space  scieii'.c  teams;  and 

"Whereas.  Calif on..^'s  strategic  position 
on  the  Pacific  rim  plA<e:i  it  in  substanti?-! 
trade  relationships  with  other  nation?  of 
the  world,  which  viU  cooperate  in  the  Space 
Station  "i'/oeram  uo'A'.  therefore,  be  it 

■Rciolved  by  '/■-'  S^nc.te  and  Assembly  of 
th"  :J'ate  of  Cai.von:ic  jointly.  Th?t  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Californa  re- 
spectfully men-  .naiizes  tho  Presiden"  i-nd 
the  Congress  of  the  Utiited  States,  and  re- 
qaests  the  Ni  tional  Aeronautics  and  Soace 
Administration,  to  con.mit  to  a  Spac',  Sta- 
tion Program  u  liamg  he  Space  Transpor- 
tation System,  with  the  i-^al  of  iranned  ip- 
erations  before  1990,  ant!  to  enlist  California 
indi'.stry  m  the  iM'-aductior  anci  operations 
of  tne  rragran::  ...ad  be  it  further 

■Resairad,  I'hat  the  Chief  Cierk  of  the 
Senate  tr-'-nsmit  copies  of  this  re.solution  lo 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
.-entative  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slai'.-s.  and  to  the  Administrutor 
of  thit  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Aa- 
ministra'ion.  ' 

POM-420  A  joint  resolutioa  adopted  oy 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  U 
the  Committee  '■n  Energy  p.nd  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

■Senate  Joint  RESOt.tiroiN  No.  19 

(1)  This  measure  'nould  memorialiie  .■»«- 
follcwt;: 

••(a^  Ths  President  riid  Congress  and  ♦h** 
Secretary  of  the  Iiiterior  to  mitigate  fully 
all  fisn  losses  that  have  occurred  cbove  pre- 
scribed dams,  provide  funr.Mng  for  spawning 
gravels  at  designated  locations,  solve  the 
lish-passage  problems  at  a  designated  dam 
•and  tu>n  over  the  operations  of  a  designatpj 
spawning  cnanne!  to  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Ciame. 

■•(b)  The  President  Congress,  the  United 
Stales  Small  Busine.ss  Adminitttratior,  tiie 
Go^  ernor  of  California,  and  the  California 
Office  of  Emergency  Services  to  take  the 
neces:,ary  .iteps  tc  make  federal  Economic 
Injurv  Disaster  Loans  under  the  United 
States  Small  Busine.ss  Administrrfon's 
Physical  Disast  r  and  Economic  Injury 
Lofin  Program  ivailable  to  Californi.a  com- 
mercial salmo*"-  I'ishermen  in  1983. 

(c)  The  President  Coiisress.  and  th?  Sec- 
r.'-tary  of  Comrrerce  to  en.sure  thai  the 
.Salmon  Plan  Development  Team  of  av.y  Icd- 
era'  fishery  maivigemen;  council,  having  au- 
th'.irit}-  over  California,  includes  members 
repres-^nt.ng  balnnce  of  disciplines  needed 
for  optimum-yield  manHeement  of  the  Cali- 
fornip.  srlmon  rcsotiiee.  and  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  California  cean  and  ,.ilanJ 
salmon  fishermen. 

"(2)  This  mefLsure  would  request  the  Joint 
Cornmtttee  on  Fisheries  and  .Xorrrulture.  in 
consultation  with  the  n'rector  of  r'ish  and 
Game  and  the  Fish,  and  -Oanie  Commission, 
to  reestablish  the  Advisory  Con-imitt^e  on 


Sfi:a  n  ?nd  Streih^ad  Trnut,  wcild  s.>ecifv 
th-  menbershir  qunlificatl'' ■  j  Tor  .ns  advi- 
sory ccriiuitlet,  v,'o'ili  speci  :■  the  mittere 
which  the  advisory  co'iimittce  Vi'c.'d  be  rc- 
q<j;rfc:  tc  £t'i.1y,  and  >-'evlil  re^juitf  the  acvi 
sory  '  orjiniifi,ee  to  siioti.it  i  snne'ii  lopoit.i. 
cotiiiiericinR  January  l.  Jf-Gj,  and  '.■<■  Jan'vJ- 
ary  1st  of  each  year  -hereafter,  to  the  -JOiiit 
Committee  ou  Fisheries  an.'  AquR-viltne 
and  i  he  Direct  .r  of  Ki^h  a.id  G^  ."^e 

"Whereas.  Th-j  value  <>f  Calif'-'iniH^s  ce;n- 
n«rriai  fi.-hc:y  :s  one  aacl  \  quarter  billion 
dctlars  (51.250,'J>')0,"00)  F.nnu3lly  and  the 
■I'alU'?-  of  the  Cijiforria  recaationai  lishevy 
IS  estimated  to  bf  lour  hundretJ  laiil'on  dol- 
lars '5400.000.000)  annjally.  •  ■i'.' 

■•V>^herea;>.  The  .salmoii  fishery  rc>-.stituLes 
a  significant  part  of  Caiiro'  ,i?!'s  commercial 
and  t<  creational  fishery:  .md 

"Whi-reas.  The  sajnon  fi&iiei./  li  i.  pc- 
tan'  'itr  food,  jobs,  -.ind  rec'-'Cion.  .ma  to 
the  local  ettonomies  -'i  centr'ai  an*?  nr.rthem 
California  coastal  coinmuniti.Js;  aivl 

Whereas.  The  s:  lnv;n  resc -te  :■>*  Cp.ii- 
fornie  has  deelined  as  much  3-  vj  ;>ercent 
from  tiic  historical  levels,  dur.  prh  lar ;'y  lO 
the  .ianago  done  to  the  :n- ri.er  spawning 
■  nd  nur.sery  iiaiiita'.  of  saimon;  and 

"Whei'ias.  Tne  st3.t°  of  C^Iif^r^.l.■l,  and 
comrniireitil  and  recreational  fishe  -i"-;!!  have 
maofc  a  commitment  to  t!;e  rejjioiatio.  of 
■"^alitornia  ^  .^ahr  on  re.sourcrs  through 
stream  restoration  projects,  incrt.-'scc  in- 
river  -.vater  flows,  expanded  hal  .•'•fr,  .ii-'^ 
ductiiin.  anci  reartng-pond  and  hi...ca-bo>. 
prograni.-;  furded  by  money  l.ou-.  non- 
renewable resources  frcm  -iie  iishennen 
themselves,  and  from  piivale  contrioiition.-. 
3nd  asses.sments  on  eatches:  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Pacific  Fis  lery 
M.inage.nent  Co'in^il  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  sousht  ic  mani  ge  Cali- 
fornia's .sa'moii  fishery  on  t\\f.  bH.=is  of 
salmon  runs  to  iht  Kiamatn  Trinity  and 
the  Upper  Sacramento  Rivers;'  i-jid 

Where.ti,  The  f-^deral  governmert  has 
failed  to  mitigate  the  full  fisn  losses  at  the 
Trinity  Fish  Hatch.ery  that  occu-rtd  frorr. 
tiie-los.s  of  ?D?wning  and  nu-sc,y  habitat 
.tt-jve  the  Trinity  and  Lcwiston  Dams, 
wnich  the  hatcher:  was  to  mitigUe;  and 

"Whereas.  The  feder-.i  government  has 
not  provided  full  fu  iding  lo  replace  saiinon 
spawning  g.-avc's  iojt  below  thf  LewiSi.on 
Dam:  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  pcvernmtnt  has 
not  solved  fi^h  p«isage  problems  at  ;ls  Red 
Bluff  Diveision  Dam.  which  was  built  to 
provide  water  for  irrigation  anc*  to  enhance 
the  fisheries;  r.nd 

"Wherea-s.  The  federal  -.{overnmetic   has 
:i.-)t  p'ovidtd  full  funding  for  salmon  spawn- 
ing sravc!  belo'A'  Keswick  Dam  or  operated  • 
efficiently     its    Tehama-Colusa    Spawning 
Channel  on  the  ITpper  Sacrameatc  River:  , 
and 

■Whereas.  In  1982,  as  a  result  of  Cnlifor- 
nia's  salmon  resf'^ration  prog'-ams.  Califor 
n'a  fishermen  had  one  of  their  b<  s  salmon 
hiirve.sts  in  recent  iears  and  sa'anon  spawn- 
ing estapemvnt  into  mo.st  of  Calif o.nia's 
river  systems  was  abc-<e  average;  atU 

Whereas.  The   P.itif.c  Fi.shery  Vianagt 
mert  Council  h&s  proposed,  and  ti  •»  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  l.as  «=.■  acted,  a  seiison  am 
rf gulatious  for  1983  'x  severely  re. ' lict  the 
Ca.ifornia  salmon  fi.shery:  and 

"Whereas,  The  re.i?ri-."lion.s  have  been  en- 
acted v  ith  no  guarant"'  s  by  the  fe.ieral  gov- 
ernment that  mere  spawning  habitat  will  be 
made  available  by  solving  n-river  problems 
that  ti.e  federdi  government  has  created; 
and 
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The  number  of  salmon  caught 

California  commercial  salmon  indus- 

has  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and 

dropped  to  the  lowest  levels  in  25 

,  The  average  size  and  weight  of 

catight  in  1983  has  also  dropped  to 

level  in  25  years;  and 

The  disastrous  catches  in  1983 

attribijtable  fo  the  sudden  and  unex- 

of  anomalous  ocean  con- 

c^mmonly    known    as    El    Nino. 

the  absence  of  normal  upwell- 

water  temperatures,  and  scarcity 

forjsalmon;  and 

The  anomalous  ocean  condi- 

are  not  part  of  a  general  trend. 

constiljute  a  physical  disaster  similar  to 

earthquake,  or  drought;  and 

The  combination  of  fewer  amd 

satnon  in  1983  and  the  lack  of  pri- 

assistance    on    reasonable 

orced  many  salmon  fishermen  to 

)f  insolvency,  default,  and  bank- 


f  inai  icial 


Commercial  fishermen  are  vir- 
witliout  recourse  to  federal  or  state 
rejief  assistance  programs:  and 

The  United  States  Small  Busi- 

Admijiistration  is  authorized  to  make 

loans  as  necessary  to  victims  of 

njury  caused  by  physical  disas- 
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(f 

anl 


Mc  nterey. 


1.  The  Legislature  previously  has 

memorialized  the  President  and 

the  United  States  to  create  a 

fideral  fishery  management  coun- 

Callfomia;  and 

Representative  Glenn  Ander- 
has  introduced  HR  2351  to 
s  ?parate  federal  fishery  manage- 
for  California;  and 
The  Subcommittee  on  Fisher- 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
the  Committee  on   Merchant 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
has  conducted  hearings  in  Long 
..  and  Eureka  on  HR  2351 
f(iund  widespread  support  for  cre- 
separate  federal  fishery  manage- 
for  California;  now,  therefore, 

by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 

California,  jointly,  that  the  Leg- 

reipectfuUy  memorializes  the  Presi- 

Qongress  of  the  United  States  and 

of  the  Interior  to  mitigate 

losses  that  have  occurred  above 

and    Lewiston    Dams,    provide 

spawning    gravels    below    the 

ibam  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Kes- 

on  the  Upper  Sacramento  River. 

ish-passage  problems  at  the  Red 

Div^ion  Dam.  and  turn  over  the  op- 

the  Tehama-Colusa  Spawning 

irith  annual  funding,  to  the  De- 

)f  Fish  and  Game  of  this  state; 

farther 

That  the  Legislature  finds  and 

the  anomalous  conditions  off 

California  associated  with  El 

corjstitute  a  physical  disaster 

severe  economic  injury  to 

salmon  fisheries  of  Califor- 

it  further 

That  the  Legislature  respect- 

the  President  and  Con- 

;he    United    States,    the    United 

Small  Business  Administration,  the 

[)f  California,  and  the  California 

Emergency  Services  to  take  the 

steps  to  make  federal  Economic 

Loans   under   the   United 

Business     Administration's 


that 
of 
1183 
ca  ising 
comm  jrcal 


mem  orializes 


Di  iaster 


Si  aall 


Physical  Disaster  and  Economic  Injury 
Loan  Program  available  to  California  com- 
mercial salmon  fishermen  in  1983;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  reaffirms 
its  support  for  creation  of  a  separate  federal 
fishery  management  council  for  California, 
with  guaranteed  representation  for  Califor- 
nia commercial,  recreational,  and  Klamath 
River  American  Indian  fishermen.  Califor- 
nia seafood  processors,  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  ensure  that  the  Salmon 
Plan  Development  Team  of  any  federal  fish- 
ery management  council,  having  authority 
over  California,  includes  members  repre- 
senting balance  of  disciplines  needed  for  op- 
timum-yield management  of  the  California 
salmon  resource,  and  to  include  representa- 
tives of  California  ocean  and  inland  salmon 
fishermen;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  requests 
all  of  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Joint  Committee  on  Fisheries 
and  Aquaculture.  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  shall  reestablish  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Salmon  and  Steel- 
head  Trout,  which  was  created  pursuant  to 
Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  64  in 
1970.  and  shall  appoint  members  to  ascer- 
tain, study,  and  analyze  all  facts  relating  to 
the  preservation,  protection,  restoration, 
and  enhancement  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout  resources  of  this  state,  including,  but 
no  limited  to.  the  operation,  effect,  adminis- 
tration, enforcement,  and  needed  revision  of 
any  and  all  laws  in  any  way  bearing  upon,  or 
relating  to.  the  subject  of  this  resolution,  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  and  the  Director 
of  Pish  and  Game  and  include  in  the  report 
its  recommendations  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Salmon 
and  Steelhead  Trout  shall  consist  of  persons 
having  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  following  fields: 

"(1)  Four  representatives  of  the  commer- 
cial salmon  industry. 

"(2)  Four  representatives  of  organized 
inland  and  ocean  fisheries  sportsmen's 
groups. 

"(3)  One  public  member. 

"(c)  The  advisory  committee  shall  cooper- 
ate with,  and  secure  the  cooperation  of. 
state  and  federal  agencies,  counties  and 
cities,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
investigating  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
this  resolution. 

"(d)  The  advisory  committee  shall  study 
and  investigate  all  relevant  matters,  in  order 
to  provide  for,  and  develop  a  program  for, 
the  preservation,  protection,  restoration, 
and  enhancement  of  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head trout  resources  of  this  state,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following  matters: 

"(1)  The  conduct  of  hatchery  and  stocking 
operations  to  achieve  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  fishery  smd  to  spawning  escape- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  rehabilitation,  protection,  en- 
hancement, and  preservation  of  all  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout  spawning  areas  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  areas  in  optimum  con- 
dition. 

"(3)  The  expansion  of  hatchery  and  relat- 
ed artificial  propagation  facilities,  where 
necessary  and  feasible,  to  achieve  maximum 
production  of  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 


consistent  with  protection  ot  naturally 
spawning  stocks. 

"(4)  The  screening  of  all  existing  major  di- 
versions on  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
streams. 

"(5)  The  development  and  conduct  of  re- 
habilitation, enhancement,  and  restocking 
programs,  to  achieve  maximum  production 
in  all  streams  with  historic  populations  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

"(6)  The  coordination  of  state  programs 
and  activities  with  federal  agencies  to  pro- 
mote maximum  contribution  to  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout  resources  by  the  federal 
government. 

"(7)  The  developing  of  a  comprehensive 
salmon  and  steelhead  management  plan  for 
the  State  of  California. 

"(e)  The  advisory  committee  shall  submit 
timely  progress  repoits  lo  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  and 
the  Director  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  include, 
in  these  reports,  any  suggested  legislation. 
The  advisory  committee  shall  also  submit 
four  annual  reports  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Fish  and  Game.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  submit  the  first  annual  report  on 
or  before  January  1.  1985.  and  shall  submit 
the  remaining  reports  on  or  before  January 
1st  of  each  year  therafler;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Governor.  Director  of  Fish  and  Game. 
President  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergen- 
cy Services  of  this  state." 

POM— 421.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  2 

"Whereas  the  Owyhee  River,  a  high 
desert  river,  is  entrenched  in  steep  narrow 
canyons;  and 

"Whereas  it  can  be  run  by  kayakers  and 
rafters  during  spring  runoff;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it 
provides  fishing  for  rainbow  trout;  and 

"Whereas  wildlife  in  the  area  of  the  river 
include  pronghom  antelope,  bighorn  sheep, 
mule  deer,  otter,  beaver,  bobcat  and  many 
other  species;  and 

"Whereas  the  March  1979  final  report  of 
the  Owyhee  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  recommend- 
ed that  the  entire  192-mile  study  segment 
be  added  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  and 

"Whereas  the  Illinois  River  is  designated 
as  a  state  scenic  waterway;  and 

"Whereas  the  river  supports  a  world-class 
fishery  for  Chinook  and  coho  salmon,  steel- 
head and  cutthroat  trout;  and 

"Whereas  the  river  also  provides  excellent 
Whitewater  recreation;  and 

"Whereas  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  completed  in  1978,  recommend- 
ed that  50.4  miles  of  the  river  be  included  in 
the     National     Wild     and     Scenic     Rivers 


System;  now.  therefore,  be  it  "Resolved  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  support  Senate  Bill  416  in- 
troduced to  the  98th  Congress  by  Senator 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  to  thereby  include  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
established  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-542,  16  U.S.C. 
1271): 

•(a)  The  segment  of  the  Illinois  River  rec- 
ommended in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture study;  and 

"(b)  The  segments  of  the  Owyhee  River 
that  are  outside  the  14  mile  segment  around 
Rome.  Oregon,  recommended  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  study. 

"(2)  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. ' 

POM-422.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"Resolution  No.  303 
"Whereas,  Richard  Montoya,  a  native  of 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  has  served  as  Assistant 
Regional  Director  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  headquarters  in  Dallas  from 
1971  to  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  from  1976  to  1978  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative for  the  Commerce  Department 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana;  and 

"Whereas,  he  has  also  served  as  senior  ad- 
viser to  former  Texas  Governor  William 
Clements,  where  he  was  charged  with  eco- 
nomic development  of  South  Texas  and  the 
Texas-Mexico  border  areas;  and 

■Whereas,  he  has  served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  to  Pedro  Sanjuan 
since  Pebraury  4.  1983  until  Sanjuans 
transfer  to  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  he  has  held  the  position  of 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Interior  Secretary 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
since  Pedro  Sanjuans  resignation  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1983;  now  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Guam  con- 
gratulate Richard  Montoya  for  his  presiden- 
tial appointment  as  Assistant  Interior  Secre- 
tary for  Territorial  and  International  Af- 
fairs; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Guam  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  recognizing  the  capa- 
bilities as  well  as  the  potential  of  a  member 
of  one  of  Americas  various  ethnic  groups 
for  a  top  policy  level  post;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Guam  laud 
Montoya's  appointment  as  one  of  the  high- 
est-ranking Hispanics  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment with  the  authority  over  America  s 
far-flung  territories;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Montoya's  appointment 
be  considered  a  precedent  setting  occasion 
indicating  that  America  is  indeed  a  land  of 
opportunities  regardless  of  ethnic  back- 
ground; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice-presiaent  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives- to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
the  Guam  Delegate  to  the  United  States 


House  of  Represontatives;  to  Richard  Mon- 
toya; and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-423.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Greater  Sitka  Chamber  of  Commerce  relat- 
ing to  the  granting  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  variances  for  certain  Alaska 
mills;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

POM-424.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  58 


"Whereas,  there  is  an  ongoing  problem  of 
raw  sewage  flowing  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States  near  San  Diego,  and  into  Cali- 
fornia ocean  waters:  and 

"Whereas,  the  entry  of  raw  sewage  from 
Mexico  into  California  presents  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  severe  outbreak  of  infectious  disease 
and  presents  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems; and 

"Whereas,  several  times  each  year  San 
Diego  County  health  officials  must  ban 
swimming  in  ocean  waters  hear  Imperial 
Beach  contaminated  with  raw  sewage  from 
Tijuana;  and 

"Whereas,  the  steady  discharge  of  raw 
sewage  has  destroyed  and  continues  to  de- 
stroy valuable  cropland;  and 

■'Whereas,  thousands  of  Americans  un- 
knowingly cross  open  raw  sewage  flows  by 
car,  by  foot,  and  by  horseback  to  attend 
events  held  at  the  Border  State  Park;  and 

•Whereas,  this  contact  can  lead  to  the 
spread  of  serious  disease;  and 

■Whereas,  the  population  around  the 
international  border  area  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching two  million  people;  and 

■'Whereas,  the  only  solution  to  problems 
of  the  Tijuana  River  Valley  is  construction 
of  a  waste  water  treatment  plant  in  Tijuana 
or  south  San  Diego:  and 

■Whereas,  the  primary  reason  for  the 
need  for  such  a  treatment  plant  is  the  lack 
of  a  facility  in  Tijuana:  and 

■Whereas,  the  citizens  who  reside  in  the 
area  should  not  be  billed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  treatment  plant  that  is  needed  be- 
cause of  raw  sewage  from  Tijuana;  and 

•Whereas,  in  a  similar  situation  the  feder- 
al government  funded  and  constructed  a 
treatment  plant  in  Nogales.  Arizona;  and 

■Whereas,  there  is  an  ongoing  need  for 
joint  action  and  negotiation  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  problems  common  to  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico:  now,  therefore, 
be  it.  ,      , 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
California  State  Legislature  supports  the 
funding  by  the  federal  government  of  the 
construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
Tijuana.  Mexico,  or  San  Diego  County.  Cali- 
fornia, to  treat  sewage  from  Tijuana. 
Mexico:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  funding  and 
construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
San  Diego  County  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act;  and  be 
it  further  ,  ^^ 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for 
the  resolution  of  problems  which  are 
common  to  both  countries  and  to  resolve 
common  problems  with  Mexico  through 
joint  action  whenever  possible;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 


■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-425.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  15 
"Whereas.  Local  government  is  a  neces- 
sary and  integral  part  of  our  governmental 
system:  and 

•Whereas,  The  fiscal  viability  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  crucial  to  its  being  an  integral 
part  of  our  government  system:  and 

•Whereas.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  means  by 
which  local  government  recaptures  tax  dol- 
lars remitted  to  the  federal  government: 
and 

•■Whereas.  Federal  aid  to  cities  is  a  vital 
and  necessary  element  to  local  government; 
and 

•Whereas.  California  local  governments 
received  in  excess  of  $500  million  dollars  in 
revenue  sharing  funds  in  federal  fiscal  year. 
1982;  and 

■Whereas.  The  authorization  for  federal 
revenue  sharing  is  due  to  expire  in  1983; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  general  revenue 
sharing  and.  due  to  the  importance  of  this 
program  lo  local  governments,  to  continue 
these  funds  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year; 
and.  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 


POM-426.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the   Legislative   Assembly   of  tr.e  State   of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"House  Joint  Memorial  17 

"Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  are  currently  engaged  in  railroad 
employment  or  have  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployment in  the  past  and  expect  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  to  provide  benefits 
when  they  retire;  and 

""Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  are  currently  receiving  benefits 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
rely  on  such  benefits  to  a  large  extent  to 
meet  normal  living  expenses;  and 

""Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  normal  living  expenses:  and 

"'Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
show  that  unless  corrective  action  is  taken, 
monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  reduced 
significantly  beginning  with  the  annuity 
checks  to  be  sent  out  October  1.  1983.  with 
additional  reductions  required  in  the  future: 
and 

"Whereas,  a  bill  H.R.  1646.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983.  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  24.  1983.  by  Con- 
gressman Plorio;  and 
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iis  would  resalt  ir.  rr-ducfrU  cover- 

ntstive  scrvic»"o  -iuch  as  dental 

h'^alth  ca.'^e.   ^  :■  on  care  and 

services: 

a  tax  on  employee  nealth  insur- 

could  resuir  i.i  iess  continaed 

-.c  coveragf^  1   1  Ip-id-off  wctk- 

irrer.cly  draw  '    "leC "s  under  col- 

r.g  agre(  ;•.    u    and 

a  tax  on  ^ni:'!'^  •     health  ir.sur- 

woulc  '  dd  .-..  stan'ial  admin- 

liirdeiLS  U  bas;n>   .js  and  employ- 

t lereforc. 

eiplred  63.  the  '.c-Tf-Uwe  Assembly 
oj  C  -ejoru 
Cor.^-.uss  of  the  Unit;.d  States  is 
•o  opp-jse  wl.;'  c'' forts  to  pl'icc 
■  liiiiit  on  ta;<-free  employer  con- 
(  employee  h'.'ait'i  benefits, 
of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
T*r4sident  of  the  United  States,  the 
the  Kou.se  oi   Representatives, 
ry  o.'  the  Treasury    the  Chair- 
e  House  Wr  ys  and  Means  Com- 
rhairmar:  01  tne  Senate  Finance 
and    to    each    member   of    the 
ngressional  O  legation." 


!.  A  joint   .'■ctolut'on  adopted  by 
ture  of  the  S(i'.te  of  California,  to 
litteo  on  Finance. 

ItBLY  JOIN7  RE.so'_:moN  No.  3 
The  people  of  Calii'crnir..  are  a 
.>  porter     of     American     products 
stateb;  and 
The  peopl-:  of  -^uifornia  are  a 
mdorter  of  foreign  product.i  among 
and 

Tn'  '  .lallenge  of  creating  n-ore 

pe')..''-  o!  Calif o.'iiia  relies  to  a 

t  on  t  ^'atlng  more  e.xports;  and 


le 


.c  1 


'W  :iereas.  The  people  ol  California  need 
•he  help  of  Presi.Jent  Ronald  Reagan  and 
th.-  federa;  gove.nmeni  i:i  repair.ir.g  our 
competitiveness  abroad:  and 

Whereas.  To  do  thi-j  we  need  lo  revun-e 
foreign  b.nrier.--  that  unfairly  hinder  our  ex- 
portb,  Lhereby  ensuring  that  fret  t:-adf 
amor.g  nations  i.s  prf>serv?d,  and 

"Whereas.  California's  product-s  In  many 
areas  siifh  as  agricultun,  computers,  semi- 
conducio.".s.  and  telecommunications  an- 
intemationa'iiy  competitive  in  q'.iality.  rtli- 
abilit .'.  and  trice,  bu!  are  being  ;'rozen  oi't 
r.i  overseas  mark>->t3  by  unfair  quotas  and  ar- 
■  •ici:\!  bar'ivr.s:  and 

•'Vr.erias   In  partir-jlar.  California's  larg- 

•  inti;.-'-y.  atrif-ulture.  is  unfairly  hin 
.    ec  ty  forirign  '  rade  br.rriers:  and 

vViier-a.--  -Such  -I'smmination  against 
C.  lifortiia's  exports  can  no  longer  bt-  toler- 
at  i  nuie..!y  ir  .nc:-:  limes  ol  sicniticantly 
.".*'-'ii'r  i.nenr.piovni?  i',  and 

W'^Teas.  Tl:e  V.-islatu'-'^  of  ihe  State  of 
Calii,  roia  la;-.:  y-jiir  creaft\i  '^ht  CaMoniia 
S'au  V.  irld  T.ac(e  Commissi-  n  to  mcrease 
C-.,'itirnift  =  expor*s;  and 

Vv'-^reas.  The  rtopie  of  Cali/orni'.  rriuat 
i.'.e  an  effect!  -e  means  of  oeclaring  'o  na- 
lior.c  .Y:c.  exclude  loo  much  of  California's 
F.ii  J'tcta  unfairly  that  the  t  re  has  come  to 
bf-c-j;  ■»'■  .serious  ajout  'omgr.  trade;  now, 
theiflore.  Of  it 

Resell  nd  by  the  Assmiblv  nnd  Senate  oJ 
U^"  Stuff  of  Caiifomia,  jointly  That  the 
Ij- .'.is'.-iu '■e  of  the  ^tafe  ot  ra!''"oi:i:a  re- 
spert'uilv  Piemorializt  :j  th.  Pr/sdeni  and 
Ccng  "s^  of  the  ffiiited  SiAt"s  t.i  provide 
stroDL;.  proi.ixC  a;-id  decisive  leadership  to 
•tn:  oi;rag"  .  rade  by  all  nations;  and  be  it  fur- 

r^e.'o.  f.crf.  V'if-.'  the  Legislature  resoectful- 
"c  ask;  th"  -der-il  government  lo  insi:^t  that 
Ciiifornia  ■-  exoort-s  be  granted  reasonable 
E'.ves;-  to  fnreigi.  mavitets  and  that  the  fed- 
eral icvein:ne;it  he  firm,  but  fair,  '.intil  that 
accpi-:  IS  oh:atn<-:i:  and  be  it  further 

Re-ilvtO  Th.  ■  the  Chief  CK-rl--  of  the  As- 
semb^.y  iTiPsirit  copies  oi  this  risolu'ion  to 
the  Gi  ve.Tior  of  ■  i  '■  otavc  of  Californi^n.  and 
to  ihfc  Prtsidr-r.  .-•  d  Vice  Pre.',!dpnt  of  th-^ 
United  States,  'o  tiit  Speaker  o'  Lhe  House 
ol  RepreseiitatreK.  lo  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  T-tXeA  States  Senate,  to 
e.ich  Unite.;  Sta' .  .Jenator.  \nA  Member  of 
the  House  of  Rerre.-i»ntativeb  in  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  ta  irc  T'nited  States  Secre- 
tary of  State  ana  lo  liu-  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  CommiTCf." 

POM-429.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  tht  S.-.te  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreitrr.  Relations. 
"Senate  Joint  RF';oL-jTtON  No.  31 


ornia  Legislatu'c 
ne  Soviet  Union  i.s 
eace,  freedom,  and 
today  lor  the  fol- 


■  Whereas.     The     Cal 
finds  and  declares  tha 
Ihr  greatest  threat  lo 
de.nocracy  in  the  wr-r 
lov.'ing  reasons: 

•  Whereas,  On  Aueusi  31  1983.  Soviet  wai 
pla.nes  shot  down  a  Kci  .-an  commt^rcial  air- 
plane Killing  United  St^'tes  Representative 
L:trry  McDonald  (D-G^orpiSy  and  268  ot^c: 
innocent  ciMzens;  and 

"Wherea.s.  We  h«ve  no  better  example  of 
the  barbaric  and  despii-n.ble  use  of  rnilitar.. 
power  without  provufation  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  Koi   an  airplane;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Soviet.-  have  suppressed 
democratic  movements  in  iheir  client  Etates 
incluc'ing  ihc  use  of  amed  forces  in  East 
Germany  vl953).  ilungary  (1956)  Czechi'- 
slovaKia  1 1968).  ane  Poland  <  1982);  and 

"Whereas,  Commanist  governrnen'.5  in  ap- 
proximately 30  co'intries  ha'.e  j.iled  fo»-  a 
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combiiica  toial  of  nearly  700  years  witliout 
a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in  any 
iiation:  and 

■"'^Vhereas.  Ol  the  lA"clve  wars  "A'aged  in 
1982.  10  involved  ,'5oviet-bac(\.:-d  troops,  and 

■Whereas.    The    Soviets    or    iheir    client 
states  have  destroyed  free  trade  unions  ev- 
erywhere including,  most  recently.  Solidari 
ty   in  Poland  and  the  free  trade  union  m 
Nicaragua;  and 

•">heretb.  Tli"  Soviets  have  Cuntinaously 
and  openly  violated  ilie  fielsinki  Accords  lo 
permit  free  immigration  and  religious  and 
poU'  i\'al  ircedom:  and 

"Whereas,  Tht  Soviet  Union  has  i-ontin- 
ued  to  escalale  de-elopment  ano  deploy- 
ment of  its  imlitari  forces:  now,  therefoie. 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  oi 
the  Siitc  of  Cal.foTTia,  jointly.  That  the 
Lfgis ;alur»  o!  the  Slate  ol  California  con- 
demi;'  I'^c  go- einmeur  o  the  3c'.'iet  Union 
and  urges  tht  Presideni  and  OonKiesi  o.  the 
United  Sta'es  •lo  taiie  ppprcpnate  anion  to 
oppo.sr;  .-Soviet  agBiession  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  impo-.it-on  of  trade  embar- 
goes, disconlmiation  of  whent  ::a;c;>,  denial 
of  Olympic  pariiclpation.  a.nci  elimii-ation  of 
Soviet  flights  to  this  countr< :  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretasy  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
tlie  Prfsideni  of  the  United  S'ates.  to  ihe 
S.'joaktr  of  'he  House  of  Peprt scntalives. 
an(J  to  eacl-  Si^iiator  and  Repre.ventative 
tror,:  California  in  ihe  Congress  of  the 
I. niitd  States." 

POM  430.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Ijegislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  f-^orcign  Relations. 

"Senat::  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  40 
"Whereas.  The  sisC.'r  city-state  coiccpt 
»\as  :naugi!iHlcd  by  the  President  ol  me 
United  States  m  19.56  to  establish  greater 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions through  the  medium  of  direct  person- 
al contact;  and 

""Whe-eas,  All  .-ucceedint'  U.iitec:  State.^ 
Presidents  liave  endorsed  ihis  program  con 
ducted  for  the  broad  puroose  ot  exciianmne 
ideas  "oetween  the  citi/.ens  of  the  Stale  ol 
California,  the  united  States,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations:  and 

'•Whereas,  The  people  of  Taiwan,  like  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
United  States.  (uTieraliy,  have  overcome 
gr'.at  adversity  and  have  built  a  successful 
prosperou.;.  free  ei"oncmy;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Republic  of  China  has 
been  one  of  the  most  faiihful  .Tliies  of  the 
United  Stales  since  1941;  and 

"■Whereas.  Strong  commercial  ties  non" 
exist  belueen  th^  citizens  of  th'_-  Province  oi 
Taiwan  and  tut  citizens  of  the  State  o:'  Cali- 
fornia; and 

"Whereas.  The  people-to-people  pre  grani 
initiated  by  President  Kiscnhov.  er  in  19.'J6 
and  endorsed  by  Presideni  Kennedy  in  1961 
was  designed  lo  bring  the  people  of  thi 
■Aorld  clo.str  together  in  the  interest  ol 
peace  and  prosperity:  and 

"Whereas.  A  sister-stati  r^lntionship  be 
tween  Taiwan  and  Caiifornia  is  in  the  bcrit 
interest  o;  a  v-ooperative  reladonslup  be- 
tween the  two  Slates  in-."olved:  no'*.  t':.^re- 
fore.  be  it 

"Resoiied  by  the  Sevate  of  the  Sta  c  of 
California,  tuc  Assemtly  '^.ereof  conCiruiig. 
That  the  ^egislauire,  c.i  behalf  o^  the 
people  oi  in.-  State  of  Ci^lii  jrn.a,  extends  to 
th?    people   of    Taiwan    (the    Republi.:-    of 


China)  through  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  Taiwan,  an  invitation  to  join  California 
as  a  sister  state  and  u  conduct  mutually 
beneficial  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
cultural  programs  in  order  to  bring  our  citi- 
zens closer  together  and  strengthen  interna- 
tional understanding  and  good  will;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Lee  Teng  Hui.  Governor  of  Taiwan,  Kao 
Yu-Jen,  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Legisla 
ture  of  Taiwan,  Nieh  Wen-Ya,  President  of 
the  Legislative  Yuan,  Republic  of  China, 
George  Deukmejian,  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Caiifomia  and  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  legislative  houses  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union." 

POM-4;Jl.  A  joint  resolution  adpoted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  80 

■Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
is  committed  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  and  especially 
among  its  political  and  military  allies;  and 

■"Whereas,  The  assassination  of  Benigno 
S.  Aquino,  Jr.,  a  leading  figure  in  the  effort 
to  restore  through  nonviolent  means  human 
rights,  democracy,  and  constitutional  rule  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  is  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  open  Filipino  society  and  a  loss  to  our 
world  community;  and 

"Whereas,  All  Californians,  including 
more  than  600.000  Californians  of  Filipino 
descent,  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  nation  s 
Filipino  population,  are  revolted  by  the  as- 
sassination of  Benigno  Aquino  under  cir- 
cumstances which  demand,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  a  full  and  independent  investigation 
of  this  heinous  act:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  urges 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  use  every  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal tool  at  its  disposal  to  ensure  that  those 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Benigno  Aquino 
are  brought  to  justice;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to 
postpone  his  planned  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines until  the  murderers  of  Benigno 
Aquino  are  brought  to  justice,  the  safety  of 
the  President  is  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  steps  are  taken  to  restore  democracy  to 
the  Filipino  nation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Caiifomia  expresses  its  deepest 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Benigno 
Aquino  and  to  the  Filipino  people;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  lo  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  to 
members  of  the  immediate  family  of  Ben- 
igno S.  Aquino,  Jr." 

POM-432.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"House  Joint  Memorial  7 

■"Whereas  armed  conflict  between  nations 
and  within  our  society  is  increasing  at  an 


alarming  rate,  and  recent  conflicts  through- 
out the  world  make  it  necessary  lo  develop 
new  and  creative  means  of  managing  con- 
flict before  it  escalates  into  violence,  so  that 
the  challenge  facing  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  this  nation  is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  lo  resolve  and  pre- 
vent violent  conflict:  and 

""Whereas  the  Commission  on  Proposals 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution  has  recommended  that 
a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  be  established  to  increase  our 
nation's  capability  of  responding  to  national 
and  international  conflicts  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  life  of  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  and  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  resolution  of  conflicts, 
whether  personal,  local,  national  or  interna- 
tional, can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  trained  personnel,  and  the  systematic  use 
of  trained  personnel,  in  the  resolution  of 
international  conflicts  could  save  this 
nation  and  others  countless  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  untold  human  suffering:  and 

■Whereas  the  international  peacemaking 
and  conflict  resolution  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  government,  private  enter- 
prise and  voluntary  associations  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  national  institution  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  peace  and 
international  conflict  resolution  techniques: 
and 

""Whereas  the  Peace  Academy's  immediate 
impact  would  be  symbolic  in  that  it  would 
demonstrate  in  a  visible,  tangible  form  that 
history's  most  powerful  nation  does  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  and  commitment  to 
peace;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon:  That  the  President  and 
Congress  are  respectfully  memorialized  to 
establish  a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution  dedicated  to  training 
persons  in  peaceful  conflict  resolution  tech- 
niques: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Oregon 
hereby  requests  the  National  Academy  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  to  establish  a 
satellite  center  of  the  academy  in  Oregon: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-433.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  19 

"Whereas  the  Baha"i  community  in  Iran  is 
experiencing  persecution,  harassment  and 
disappearances  of  family  members,  job  dis- 
crimination, seizure  of  bank  funds,  destruc- 
tion of  personal  property  and  torture:  and 

"Whereas  current  reports  show  at  least 
one  hundred  thirteen  executions  of  Baha'is 
and  Baha'i  religious  leaders  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  harassment  and 
murder  of  Baha"is  demonstrates  that  the 
Government  of  Iran  has  launched  a  con- 
scious effort  to  destroy  the  Baha'i  commu- 
nity; and 

"Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  con- 
demns persecution  of  the  Baha'is.  holds  the 
Government  of  Iran  responsible  for  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  including 
the  Baha'is,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  discrimination  and  brutal  executions 
within  the  Baha'i  community  cease  immedi- 
ately; and 


"Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  wishes 
to  support  and  reaffirm  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  283.  97th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Presideni  and  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  are  memorialized  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  possible  to  urge  the  Gov- 
ernmeni  of  Iran  to  end  the  persecution  and 
extermination  of  law  abiding  citizens  who 
only  wish  to  worship  in  freedom. 

■■(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Presideni  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-434.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LegLslature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

•Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  81 

"Whereas.  Religious  tolerance  and  free- 
dom are  precepts  which  have  been  accepted 
and  enjoyed  by  Americans  for  hundreds  of 
years;  yet  at  this  time,  predicated  on  mis- 
conceptions and  misunderstandings,  z  great 
tragedy  is  being  unfolded— the  atrocious 
and  heinous  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  by  the  Iranian  government:  and 

"Whereas,  One  of  the  great  religions  in 
the  world,  the  Baha'is  have  been  tradition- 
ally supportive  of  human  rights,  the  United 
Nations,  world  peace,  and  other  projects  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind:  and 

"Whereas.  Presideni  Ronald  Reagan  has 
issued  an  appeal  lo  the  Iranian  government 
lo  desist  in  these  crimes  against  humanity 
which  the  American  people  find  intolerable 
and  which  has  provoked  anguish  and  con- 
cern for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
Baha"is  in  Iran:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Caiifomia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Caiifomia  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  continue  efforts  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  the  Baha'is  of  Iran  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  persecution  in  order  to 
establish  peace  to  all  peoples  of  the  world; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Presideni  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales." 

POM-435.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Northern 
Province  supporting  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-436.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  28 
"Whereas.    Asian    Americans    have    been 
given  unfair  and  unjust  treatment  histori- 
cally in  the  United  States:  and 

"'Whereas,  Our  American  judicial  system 
has  failed  to  execute  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  handling  of  the  prosecution  in 
Detroit.  Michigan,  of  the  killers  of  Vincent 
Chin,  a  Chinese- American:  and 

'"Whereas.  Vincent  Chin's  murder  was  the 
result  of  a  racially-motivated  attack  by 
which  could  have  been  perpetrated  against 
any  Asian  person,  and  as  an  Asian  American 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  examine 
the  Department  of  Labor  funding  policies 
that  discourage  automation  of  state  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the 
President  require  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  allow  California's  Employment  Develop- 
ment Department  to  use  personal  services 
savings  resulting  from  automation  to  help 
purchase  new  automation  equipment  and 
offset  increased  nonpersonal  services  costs; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


A  resolution  adopted  by   the 

Supervisors  County  of  Los  Ange- 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4042.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  coordination  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  (with  additional  views)  (Rept. 
No.  98-263). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  appointed  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Donald  Charles  Leidel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  State  of  Bahrain. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Donald  C.  Leidel. 

Post:  Manama,  Bahrain. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Beverly  B.  Leidel.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Katherine 
L.  and  Michael  D.  Harris;  Peter  A.  Leidel, 
Michael  B.  Leidel. 


4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Frederick 
O.  and  Marjorie  Leidel. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 
George  E.  Moose,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 

Senice  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Benin. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  tlie  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  George  E.  Moose. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Benin. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Not  appli- 
cable. 

4.  Parents  names:  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Moose. 
$200  (estimated),  annual  contributions  of 
approximate  $50/year  to  Democratic  Na- 
tional Campaign  Fund. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Not  applicable. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Not  appli- 
cable. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Walker.  None. 

George  Roberts  Andrews,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mauriti- 
us. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  George  R.  Andrews. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Mauritius. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 
i.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  name:;.  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Edmund  de  Jarnette.  of  Virginia,  a  career 

member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Edmund  de  Jarnette. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Central  African  Re- 
public. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Edmund 
III  (15).  none:  Alexandra  (14).  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Died  prior  to  1967. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Died  prior  to 
1963. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Jane  de  Jar- 
nette. $10.  September  1982.  and  Ronald  Hil- 
derbrand  (husband).  $25.  September  1982. 
Virginia  Democratic  Party— Davis  for 
Senate  Campaign. 


Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ivory  Coast. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  H.  Miller. 

Post:  Ivory  Coast. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Margaret 
H.  Miller,  none;  George  K.  Miller,  Andrea 
Kaliski,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Keith  H. 
Miller,  all  approximately  $100  according  to 
KHM's  recollection,  1980,  1981-82,  Ed. 
Clark,  Don  Young,  Frank  Murkowski,  GOP 
Victory  Fund,  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. Republican  Congress  Committee;  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Miller,  none;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Donald  H.  Miller,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Charles   Franklin   Dunbar,    of   Maine,    a 

career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Qatar. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar. 

Post:  Qatar. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Nelia 
Walker  Dunbar,  Andrew  Barbey  Dunbar, 
Charles  Matthew  Dunbar,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Charles  Franklin 
Dunbar  (deceased).  Katherine  Barbey 
Dunbar  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Frank  A.  Barbey. 
Mary  Barbey  (both  deceased);  William  Har- 
rison Dunbar  (deceased),  Mrs.  William  H. 
Dunbar  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Reginald    Bartholomew,    of    Virginia,    a 

career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Reginald  Bartholomew. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Lebanon. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  $50,  April  1980,  Culver  Commit- 

tec 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Sylvie, 
Christian,  Damien.  and  Jonathan  Bartholo- 
mew, none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  David  and 
Maryarme  Bartholomew.  $25  and  $90.  Janu- 
ary 1981,  O'Leary  Committee;  August  1981, 
Mitchell  Committee. 


7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Nicolas  M.  Salgo.  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Nicolas  M.  Salgo. 
Post:  Hungary. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 
1.  Self: 
1979,  none. 

1980:  $1,000,  March  12.  George  Bush; 
$1,000,  March  12,  Jacob  Javits;  $1,000, 
March  12,  Howard  Baker:  $50,000.  Novem- 
ber, Guarantee  funds  for  bank  financing  to 
Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  (refund- 
ed March  6,  1981  by  Presidential  Inaugural 
F\ind— see  below). 

1981:  ($50,000),  March  6,  Repayment  of 
guarantee  funds  for  bank  financing;  $125, 
March  16,  GOP  Victory  Fund;  $200.  May  8. 
Republican  National  Committee;  $5,000, 
June  1,  Senate  Majority  Fund;  $150,  June, 
GOP  Victory  Fund;  $150,  June,  Frey  for 
Senate;  $100,  June,  Friends  of  Dick  Lugar; 
$1,000,  July  8,  Jack  Javits  Campaign  Deficit; 
$1,000,  September  29.  People  for  John 
Heinz;  $750,  October  19,  Senatorial  Advisory 
Board;  $20,000,  November  6,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  (less  reimbursement  of 
contribution  in  excess  of  permitted  limits  on 
September  30,  1982  of  $8,000,  from  Republi- 
can National  Finance  Committee— see 
below). 

1982:  $100,  February  1,  Richard  Luger: 
$175,  February  1.  GOP  Victory  Fund;  $200, 
June  18,  Republican  National  Committee; 
$1,000.  June  10,  Cissy  Baker  for  Congress 
Committee  (contribution  for  primary  elec- 
tion); $250,  June  11,  Prescott  Bush  for 
Senate;  $250.  July  19.  New  Yorkers  for  L. 
Lieberman;  $250.  August  20,  Rick  Fore  for 
U.S.  Senate;  $500.  August  20.  Senatorial 
Business  Advisory  Board;  $400.  September 
30,  Congressman  Bill  Nelson  Campaign 
Fund;  $500,  September  30,  Tom  Evans'  1982 
Committee;  ($8,000).  September  30.  received 
from  Republican  National  Finance  Commit- 
tee reimbursement  for  1981  excess  contribu- 
tion; $10,000,  October  8,  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee;  $250,  October  7,  Congress- 
man Oilman's  Committee  for  Vice  President 
Bush  Dinner;  $1,000,  October  7.  John 
LeBoutillier  for  Congress;  $1,000,  October 
22,  Dave  Durrenberger  for  Senate;  $1,000. 
October  22,  Paul  Trible  for  Senate;  $1,000. 
October  22.  Dave  Emery  for  Senate;  $1,000. 
October  22.  Paul  Pfeifer  for  Senate;  $1,000, 
October  22,  Pete  Wilson  for  Senate:  $1,000. 
October  22,  Gene  Knorr  for  Senate;  $1,000, 
October  22,  Chic  Hecht  for  Senate;  $1,000, 
October  22,  Regan  Campaign  Project  c/o 
Boutillier;  $1,000,  October  22,  Lew  Lehrman 
for  Governor;  $1,000,  October  22,  Cissy 
Baker  for  Congress  (contribution  for  gener- 
al election):  $500,  December  8,  U.S.  Senato- 
rial Business  Advisory  Board:  $100,  Decem- 
ber 8,  Evans  1982  Committee. 
1983:  None  to  April  30.  1983. 

2.  Spouse:  Josseline  Salgo.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Dr.  Miklos 
P.  Salgo.  single.  Christina  Neville  and  her 
husband  Robert  Neville,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Elizabeth  Salgo. 
mother,  died  February  13,  1983,  father  died 
prior  to  period  in  question,  not  applicable  to 
father,  none  by  mother. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Grandparents 
died  prior  to  period  in  question,  not  applica- 
ble. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 


7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes.  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Nicholas  A.  Veliotes. 

Post:  Cairo. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Patricia,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Christo- 
pher and  Michael,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Irene  Zoobrick.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Rev.  John 
Otis  and  Phyllis  Otis,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Dorothy 
Chessari  and  John  Chessari.  none. 

Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Alan  L.  Keyes. 

Post:  U.S.  Representative  to  UNECOSOC. 

Contributions,  amount  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Gerald  Eustis  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Gerald  Eustis  Thomas. 

Post:  Repubic  of  Kenya. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None, 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  38th 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Representatives 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.  of  Maryland. 

John  Langeloth  Loeb.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Joel  Pritchard.  United  States  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Stephen  J.  Solarz.  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jose  S.  Sorzano.  of  Virginia. 

Alternate  Representatives 

Constantine  Nicholas  Dombalis,  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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1  leyerhoff ,  of  Maryland. 
Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 
'.  Foster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
Ba^k  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston. 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  Con.  Res.  72.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Ireland:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Commitee  on 
Banking,    Housing,    and   Urban   Af- 
fairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  73.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  the  coordination  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


fallowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced,  read  the  first 
second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
referred  as  indicated: 
Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 
Dole.  Mr.  Goldwateb.  Mr.  Nick- 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
l4xALT.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Murkow- 
;,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Warner  i: 
A  bill  to  allow  the  President  to 
of  appropriation,  to  the  Commit- 
Judiciary. 
At.  SPECTER: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
to  authorize  the  Administrator 
Affairs  to  provide  mortgage  as- 
,0  veterans  with  loans  guaranteed 
■terans'  Administration  in  order  to 
of  such  loans;  to  the  Corn- 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
I4r.  DIXON: 

A  bill  to  designate  the  Blind  Re- 
Center  in  the  Hines  Veterans' 
_..    Medical    Center.    Chicago, 
.    -John  Malamazian  Blind  Reha- 
Center  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


tlie 


Al  fairs. 


chi  dren 
i(  tion 


VIr  GRASSLEY: 

A  bill  to  create  a  central  Federal 
.ual  assault  and  child  molesting  ar- 
convictions  to  allow  businesses  and 
ons  who  hire  persons  whose  em- 
brings  them  into  regular  contact 
to  have  access  to  such  arresi 
records  for  the  purpo.se  of  de- 
he  suitability  of  job  applicants:  to 
Compiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 

Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Nick- 

Mr.   Symms,  Mr.   Denton.   Mr. 

Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 

iJiixalt,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Murkow- 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Thur- 

_  and  Mr.  Warner): 

178.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 

ameildment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

£  Lates  to  allow  the  President  to  veto 

ippropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 


N  r. 

L  IS, 

1  RIBLE, 


S  U. 

l  ELMS. 


RlS 


Mr.  HELMS: 

179.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
House  Chapei:  to  the  Commit- 
emmental  Affairs. 


SUBI^ISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
ANI 1  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 


fpllowing  concurrent  resolutions 

resolutions  were  read,  and 

(or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


Sei  late 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr,  Hatch,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr,  Murkowski,  Mr, 
Humphrey,  Mr,  Wilson,  Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Armstrong): 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  allow  the  President 

to  veto  items  of  appropriation;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(Mr.  MATTINGLYs  remarks  on  this 

legislation   appear   earlier   m   today's 

proceedings. ) 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  mortgage  assistance  to  veter- 
ans with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  avoid 
foreclosure  of  such  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

veteran's  housing  FORECLOSURE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
mortgage  assistance  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  veterans.  This  leg- 
islation is  similar  to  H.R.  2948,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  24. 

Beyond  the  cost  of  today's  continu- 
ing unemployment,  is  the  fear  which 
many  veterans  have  of  losing  their 
homes.  Adverse  economic  conditions 
have  reduced  the  capacity  of  home- 
owners to  continue  their  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  result  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  delinquencies  on  resi- 
dential mortgages,  culminating  in  mas- 
sive foreclosures.  Veterans  have  suf- 
fered more  than  most.  Within  the  first 
6  months  of  1983,  10,000  veterans 
mortgages  were  foreclosed.  At  this 
rate,  foreclosures  for  1983  will  repre- 
sent a  30-percent  increase  from  1982. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Loan  Guaranty  Service  has  made  com- 
mendable efforts  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary foreclosures,  the  number  of  fore- 
closures is  growing.  Evidently,  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  proposing  a  short-term  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  veterans  who 
are  unemployed  or  significantly  under- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their 


own.  The  veteran  must  be  at  least  6 
months  delinquent  in  his  mortgage 
payments  and  there  must  be  some 
prospect  of  repayment  of  the  assist- 
ance. A  maximum  of  $8,400  would  be 
available,  disbursed  directly  to  the 
mortgage  holder  to  be  used  as  full  or 
partial  payment.  The  veteran  would 
have  6  years  to  repay  the  assistance 
and  no  assistance  loans  would  be  made 
after  2  years  following  enactment. 

In  order  for  a  veteran  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance,  he  or  she  must  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

First.  The  dwelling  must  be  a  cur- 
rent residence  and  occupied  by  the 
veteran; 

Second.  The  veteran  must  be  at  least 
6  months  delinquent; 

Third.  The  veteran  mast  be  unem- 
ployed or  have  had  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  household  income  through  no 
fault  of  his  own;  and 

Fourth.  The  Administrator  must  de- 
termine there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  resuming  mortgage  payment  within 
18  months.  This  bill  is  not  an  entitle- 
ment but  stipulates  that  the  Adminis- 
trator "may"  provide  assistance. 

Economic  conditions  seem  to  be  im- 
proving, but  these  veterans  will  not 
benefit  from  full  recovery  for  .some 
time.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  assure  veterans  and 
their  families  they  will  not  lose  their 
homes. 

I  hope  the  Veterans'  Committee  will 
take  prompt  action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Veterans'  Housing  Foreclosure  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  ". 

MORTGAGE  PAYMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  AVOID 
FORECLOSURE  LOANS  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  VET- 
FRANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1816  the  following  new  section: 

"§  18I6A.  Loans  to  rerinance  delinquent  indebted- 

ne.s.s 

••(a)(1)  The  administrator  may,  at  the  Ad- 
ministrator's option,  provide  assistance  to  a 
veteran  under  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  foreclosure  of  a  housing 
loan  made  to  that  veteran  and  previously 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 1810  or  1819  of  this  title  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  a  'primary  loan'). 

•■(2)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  veteran.  Such 
a.ssistance  may  be  provided  only  if— 

"(A)  the  dwelling  that  secures  the  primary 
loan  is  the  current  residence  of  the  veteran 
and  is  occupied  by  the  veteran  as  the  veter- 
an's home; 


"(B)  the  veteran  Is  at  least  six  months  de- 
linquent in  payments  on  that  primary  loan: 
"(C)  the  veteran  is  unemployed  or  has  had 
a  substantial  reduction  in  household  income 
(as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  through  no  fault  of  the  vet- 
eran; and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  vet- 
eran will  be  able  to  resume  payment  on  the 
primary  loan  within  six  months  after  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "veteran'  Includes  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  veteran  if  the  surviving  spouse  was  a 
coobligor  of  the  primary  loan. 

■"(b)(1)  A  loan  under  this  section  shall  "oe 
advanced  to  the  holder  of  the  primary  loan. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  under  this  section 
shall  first  be  applied  to  the  amount  delin- 
quent on  the  laon  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter  including  any  amount  delinquent 
on  taxes,  assessments,  and  hazard  insurance 
required  by  the  holder  to  be  included  in  the 
veteran's  monthly  payment  on  the  mort- 
gage. Any  remaining  amount  of  such  loan 
shall  be  reUlned  by  the  holder  and  shall  be 
applied  to  future  payments  including  taxes, 
assessments,  and  hazard  insurance  due  on 
the  loan  and  unpaid  (in  whole  or  in  part)  on 
the  date  the  payment  becomes  due. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  make  more 
than  one  loan  under  this  section  to  a  veter- 
an. The  total  amount  of  loans  under  this 
section  to  any  veteran  may  not  exceed 
$8,400. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  this  section— 
"(1)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  lower  of  (A) 
the  maximum  rate  in  effect  (as  of  the  date 
of  the  fir.st  loan  made  to  the  veteran  under 
this  section)  for  loans  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 1810(a)(1)  of  this  title,  or  (B)  the  rate 
on  the  primary  loan; 

"(2)  shall  be  secured  by  a  lien  of  the  prop- 
erty securing  the  primary  loan  and  by  such 
other  security  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire; and 

"(3)  shall  be  subject  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

"(d)  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  loan 
under  this  section  the  veteran  shall  execute 
an  agreement,  in  such  form  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe,  to  repay  the  loan  not 
later  than  forty-eight  months  after  the 
period  for  which  assistance  with  the  last 
loan  under  this  section  is  to  be  provided.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  vet- 
eran has  sufficient  income  or  other  re- 
sources to  do  so,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire the  veteran  to  make  partial  payments 
on  the  primary  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter  durmg  the  period  the  holder  of  that 
loan  is  applying  the  amount  of  the  loan 
under  this  section  to  payments  becoming 
due  on  the  primary  loan. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Administrator  may  employ  attorneys  to 
bring  suit  to  collect  any  amount  of  a  loan 
under  this  section  on  which  the  veteran  to 
whom  the  loan  is  made  is  in  default. 

"(f)  The  Administrator's  decisions  regard- 
ing assistance  under  this  section,  including 
whether  or  not  to  grant  such  assistance  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
assistance  is  granted  or  not  granted,  are 
final  and  conclusive,  and  are  not  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  not  make  a 
loan  under  this  section  after  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. '. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by   inserting 


after  the  item  relating  to  section  1816  the 
following  new  item: 

"1816A.  Loans  to  refinance  delinquei.t  indebted- 
ness.". 

(b)  Section  1816A  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  DIXON; 
S.  1923.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  the  Hines 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center,  Chicago,  111.,  as  the  "John  Ma- 
lamazian Blind  Rehabilitation 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

JOHN  MALAMAZIAN  BLIND  REHABILITATION 
CENTER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  Blind  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  the  Hines  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  111.,  as  the 
"John  Malamazian  Blind  Rehabilita- 
tion Center." 

John  D.  Malamazian  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
He  participated  in  six  campaigns  and 
was  wounded  in  action.  John  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  1945  and  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  Bronze 
Service  Arrowhead,  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  With  Palm,  and  four  over- 
seas service  bars. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  honors  in  1948,  and  began 
his  civilian  career  as  a  corrective  ther- 
apist at  the  veterans'  hospital  in 
Hines,  111.  John  was  transferred  in 
1949  to  the  Hines  Blind  Center,  where 
he  served  until  1967.  He  then  became 
the  chief  of  the  Hines  Blind  Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

John  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  been  a  member  of  the  pioneer- 
ing staff  that  played  such  a  vital  role 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Hines  Blind  Center,  and  later  in  the 
development  of  two  newer  centers. 

For  those  centers,  he  assisted  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  rehabil- 
tation  training  programs  and  in  re- 
cruiting and  training  personnel. 

John  received  19  awards  for  his  work 
with  blinded  veterans  and  with  others 
in  the  field. 

In  1976,  he  was  Hines  VA  Hospital's 
nominee  for  the  "Outstanding  Federal 
Supervisor  Employee  of  the  Year"  in 
the  Chicago  area.  In  1977,  he  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Combined  Veterans  Association  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1979,  John  received  the  Law- 
rence E.  Blaha  Memorial  Award, 
which  is  given  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  the 
"Most  Outstanding  Person"  in  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

This  is  the  most  coveted  award  in 
orientation  and  mobility;  it  is  the 
Academy  Award— the  "Oscar"— in  this 
profession. 
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He  earned  four  superior  perform- 
ance awards  from  the  VA  for  his  excel- 
lent work  for  and  with  blinded  veter- 
ans. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate individual  to  honor  than  a  man 
who  gave  an  unlimited  amount  of  his 
life,  knowledge,  and  energy  for  the 
well-being  of  all  blinded  veterans. 

John  D.  Malamazian  retired  after  33 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Center,  and  37 
years  of  service  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  each  person  and  organiza- 
tion that  was  served  by  him,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  has  been  enriched 
by  the  experience. 

Every  person,  no  matter  how  talent- 
ed and  successful,  has  some  source 
from  which  strength  and  inspiration 
are  drawn,  and  in  this  respect,  this  ex- 
ceptional man  was  no  exception. 

Johns  greatest  strength  and  support 
over  the  years  came  from  his  wife, 
Millie,  whom  he  married  on  January 
26,  1957,  and  also  from  their  four  chil- 
dren. 

My  colleague  in  the  House,  Con- 
gresswoman  Cardiss  Collins,  in 
whose  district  the  Blind  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  is  located,  has  introduced 
similar  legislation  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Center  located  in  the 
Hines  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center.  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  designated  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  "John  Malamazian 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Center  ".  Any  reference 
in  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  that 
center  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "John  Malamazian  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Center  ". 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY; 
S.  1924.  A  bill  to  create  a  central 
Federal  file  of  sexual  assault  and  child 
molesting  arrests  and  convictions  to 
allow  businesses  and  organizations 
who  hire  persons  whose  employment 
brings  them  into  regular  contact  with 
children  to  have  access  to  such  arrest 
or  conviction  records  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  suitability  of  job 
applicants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  FILE  OF  SEXUAL  ASSAULT  AND  CHILD 
MOLESTING  ARRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16,  1982,  this  Chamber  passed 
child  protection  legislation  designed  to 
eradicate  child  pornography.  In  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  insure  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
single  most  important  investment  in 
the  future,  I  come  before  you  and  my 
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;s  to  introduce  this  bill  which 
law  enforcement  officials  in 
preventing  child  molestation. 
Outwi  irdly,  we  condemn  child  moles- 
as    a    vile    and    indecent    act 
our   children,    however,    like 
■ms  of  chUd  abuse  that  remain 
Objects,  we  have  failed  miser- 
our  attempts  to  prevent  it.  In 
failure  is  due  to  our  inability 
.„.-.,   and  understand  the  prob- 
E  xperience    has    demonstrated 
.t  is  misleading  to  characterize 
E^olesters  as  men  who  lurk  in 
leys    and    along    side   streets; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  our 
schools,  and  in  the  company  of 
children.  In  many  cases,  the 
is  the  child's  parent,  teacher, 
activities     director,     bus 
or  other  adult  who  shares  a 
relationship  with  the  child, 
from    these    generalizations 
s.  we  lack  concrete  informa- 
persons  predisposed  toward 
„.„  a  crime  that  threatens  our 
.'sTiealth  and  well-being.  Like 
majority  of  these  cases  are  not 
and  so  the  lack  of  available 
makes  it  difficult  for  law 
officials  to  identify  and 
this  deviant  behavior. 

.  experts  in  this  area  such 
M.  Sgroi  and  Dr.  David 
have    characterized    this 
as   one   which   continues   to 
1  lehind  closed  doors  because  the 
have  failed  to  report  the  of- 
According  to  these  experts,  fac- 
contribute  to  the  low  inci- 
)f  reporting  are;   fear  on  the 
the  child  of  being  punished  by 
fear  of  family  embar- 
and  future  threat  of  trauma 
child.  According  to  a  recent 
an  the  nationwide  incidence  of 
offenses  against  children,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  a  1-year  period  there 
7|4,725  reported  sexual  offenses 
children;  experts  in  the  field 
d    abuse    estimate    that    the 
of  unreported  sexual  assaults 
least   three  or  four  times  the 
reported, 
must    take    positive    steps    to 
that  our  children  are  protected 
t£ose  who  have  demonstrated  an 
attraction     for     children, 
individuals   pose   a   dangerous 
to    the    physical   and    mental 
of    our    children    because 
conduct   is   purposeful   and   ac- 
to   President   Reagan's   Task 
jn  Victims  of  Crime,  the  most 
data  suggests  that  "this  con- 
.  continue  throughout  the  mo- 
life   and   will   escalate   as   he 
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being 
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I  hese  reasons  I  am  offering  this 
legisla  ion  which  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney G'  'neral  to  establish  a  Federal  in- 
forma^on   gathering   system   for   the 
of  collecting  and  disseminat- 
inj4)rmation  that  relates  to  individ- 
have  been  arrested  or  con- 


who 


victed  for  the  crime  of  child  molesta- 
tion. This  Federal  network,  to  which 
the  States  can  voluntarily  submit  per- 
tinent information,  will  exist  to  supply 
much  needed  information  to  business- 
es and  organizations  that  hire  persons 
whose  employment  brings  them  into 
regular  contact  with  children. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  any  vexations 
or  vindictive  accusations  made  with 
the  intent  of  tainting  an  adult's  other- 
wise honorable  reputation,  the  scope 
of  this  bill  is  narrowly  aimed  at  identi- 
fying only  those  individuals  who  have 
at  least  three  arrests  or  one  conviction 
of  sexual  molestation  on  record. 
Hence,  this  legislation  would  only 
apply  to  those  individuals  who  have 
been  accused,  arrested,  or  arraigned 
for  three  or  more  acts  of  child  moles- 
tation. I  believe  that  this  provision 
sufficiently  safeguards  an  individual's 
reputation. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  that  restrict  public 
access  to  personal  records,  it  is  by  now 
self-evident  that  many  aspects  of  our- 
life  are  no  longer  private.  Today,  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  distribution  of 
welfare  and  social  security  benefits, 
the  supervision  of  public  health,  the 
direction  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws,  all 
require  the  orderly  preservation  of 
great  quantities  of  information,  much 
of  which  is  personal  in  character  and 
potentially  embarrassing  or  harmful  if 
disclosed. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  express  my 
concern  that  the  present  legal  system 
functions  in  a  manner  that  fails  to 
adequately  safeguard  our  children.  It 
should  be  underscored  that  criminal 
sanctions  which  are  available  to  vic- 
tims of  child  molestation  come  too  late 
and  cannot  effectively  redress  the  per- 
manent damage  that  result  form  acts 
of  child  molestation.  Second,  the  mo- 
lested child  is  required  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  defensible  complaint  that 
will  withstand  extensive  investigation 
and  probing.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  victim  has  prevailed,  the  sentence 
imposed  for  this  deplorable  conduct 
are  significantly  lower  than  terms  for 
adult  sexual  assault.  In  one  such  case, 
a  child  v.'as  molested  by  a  day  care 
center  employee  and  the  accused  was 
sentenced  to  a  month  in  county  jail. 

In  closing,  I  fear  that  the  pendulum 
of  criminal  justice  has  swung  too  far 
in  favor  of  the  accused— so  much  so 
that  the  victims  of  crime  have  been 
transformed  into  the  group  penalized 
by  a  system  originally  designed  to  pro- 
tect them.  This  reversal  must  be  cor- 
rected; the  scales  of  justice  put  back 
into  balance;  and  the  well  being  of  our 
children  must  once  again  be  a  para- 
mount goal. 

While  I  do  commend  those  who  work 
with  children  for  the  fine  job  that 
they  are  doing  and  indeed  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  are  dedicated  and 
law  abiding  citizens,  there  are  a  dan- 


gerous few  who  choose  occupations 
that  afford  them  ready  access  to  their 
potential  victims. 

This  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
today  would  help  stop  child  molesta- 
tion dead  in  its  tracks  by  identifying 
those  individuals  who  pose  a  potential 
threat  to  the  well  being  of  our  chil- 
dren. Only  through  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation can  we  effectively  safeguard  the 
physical  and  psychological  well  being 
of  our  children  and  their  continued 
growth  into  fully  matured  citizens. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1924 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  adopts  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  and 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  acquisition,  collection,  and  classifi- 
cation of  arrests  and  convictions  for  acts  of 
child  molestation  in  a  centralized  computer 
data  bank  would  aid  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  identifying  the  wrongdoer  and  pre- 
venting crimes  against  children  before  they 
occur; 

(2)  child  molestors  and  others  who  prey 
on  children  frequently  seek  employment  in 
or  volunteer  for  positions  that  give  them 
ready  access  to  youngsters; 

(3)  exposure  to  child  molestors  and  others 
who  prey  on  children  is  harmful  to  the  psy- 
chological, emotional,  and  mental  well-being 
of  children; 

(4)  many  of  these  individuals  have  records 
of  repeated  and  exploitative  acts  against 
children,  but  because  of  privacy  laws  pro- 
tecting arrest  records,  their  employers 
remain  ignorant  of  the  danger  they  impose; 

(5)  child  molesting  conduct  is  purposeful 
and  there  is  little  motivation  for  change  and 
treatment  is  usually  unsuccessful; 

(6)  recent  data  suggests  that  this  conduct 
will  continue  throughout  the  life  of  a  child 
molester  and  will  escalate  as  he  ages; 

(7)  current  criminal  procedures  require 
that  the  victim  come  forward  with  a  defen- 
sible complaint  that  will  withstand  exten- 
sive investigation; 

(8)  avoidance  of  public  embarrassment 
and  risk  of  further  trauma  to  the  child  has 
retarded  the  number  of  cases  reported  and 
prosecuted;  and 

(9)  this  legislation  is  a  proper  response  to 
the  urgent  need  of  law  enforcement  officials 
to  identify  and  prevent  incidents  of  child 
molestation  by  making  arrest  and  conviction 
records  available  to  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions that  hire  persons  whose  employment 
would  bring  them  into  regular  contact  with 
children. 

Sec  2.  Within  180  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

(1)  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  central  file  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Child  Care  Protection  and  Employ- 
ees Responsibility  File";  and 

(2)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
in  such  file  records  of  all  arrests  and  convic- 
tions in  State  and  Federal  courts  for  all  of- 
fenses involving  sexual  abuse  of  children  in- 
cluding child  molesting,  sexual  assault  of  a 
child,  and  pornography  involving  children. 


(b)  Information  contained  in  the  Child 
Care  Protection  and  Employee  Kesponsibil- 
itv  File  shall  be  available  to  any  business  or 
organization  that  deals  primarily  with  the 
care  or  education  of  children  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  promulgate  regulations  for 
determining  whether  an  organization  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  information  from  the  file. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  qualified  child  care  organi- 
zation seeking  information  from  the  file 
concerning  a  prospective  employee  may 
submit  the  name  of  the  prospective  employ- 
ee to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
arrest  and  conviction  search. 

(b)  If  the  prospective  employee  has  any 
combination  of  three  or  more  arrests  or  any 
conviction  on  record,  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall,  within  48  hours  of  receiving  a 
request  for  search  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  advise  the  requesting  organization  of 
such  arresU  or  convictions. 

Sec.  4.  The  Child  Care  Protection  and  Em- 
ployee Responsibility  File  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  limitations  of 
the  Pri%'acy  Act  of  1974.» 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Laxalt,   Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr. 
Wilson,    Mr.    Thurmond,    and 
Mr.  Humphrey); 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLY's  remarks  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  HELMS; 
S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Chapel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CHAPEL 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  approached  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Munson  who  has  served  voluntarily 
and  without  compensation  as  a  White 
House  Chaplain.  He  expressed  to  me 
concern  that  many  individuals  who 
serve  at  the  White  House  have  no- 
where to  go  for  spiritual  help  within 
their  work  environment.  The  Rever- 
end Mr.  Munson  is  therefore  seeking 
to  provide  a  place  of  solitude  and  com- 
fort to  these  people  by  establishing  a 
chapel  within  the  White  House  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  I  am  happy  to 
support  this  effort. 

At  our  country's  beginning  Ameri- 
ca's earliest  leaders  proclaimed  the  im- 
portance of  God  in  our  country.  James 
Madison,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  explained  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  the  American  Republic; 

We  have  staked  the  whole  future  of  the 
American  civilization  not  upon  the  power  of 
government,  far  from  it!  We  have  staked  the 
future  of  all  of  our  political  institutions 
upon  the  capacity  of  each  and  all  of  us  to 
govern  ourselves,  to  control  ourselves,  and 
sustain  ourselves  according  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  God. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  3,  1983, 
President  Reagan  proclaimed  1983  as 


the  year  of  the  Bible,  signifying  the 
importance  of  the  Bible  upon  our 
Nation  and  his  administration,  and  on 
May  5,  the  President  again  expressed 
the  magnitude  of  God  on  our  Nation 
by  proclaiming  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  another 
great  American  who  never  failed  to 
emphasize  the  impact  of  Christian 
principles  on  our  Nation.  During  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  he 
stated; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensitive  to 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room 
for  divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  were 
heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered 
....  do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need 
His  assistance?  I  have  lived  sir,  a  long  time, 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proof  I  see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  if  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  Tis  notice,  is  it 
probable  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  inspired  that 
U.S.  citizens  have  volunteered  their 
services  and  money  to  furnish  a  chapel 
for  the  White  House. 

Therefore  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  truth  and  the  power  of 
prayer  I  am  proud  to  submit  to  this 
body  today  joint  resolution  in  that 
regard,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  179 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas.  Many  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
America  felt  that  the  principles  of  truth 
and  the  power  of  prayer  were  essential  to 
making  America  great,  and; 

Whereas,  The  founding  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica found  it  imperative  to  seek  wisdom  and 
guidance  from  one  greater  than  they,  and; 

Whereas.  The  founding  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica staked  the  future  of  the  American  civili- 
zation not  upon  the  power  of  government, 
but  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer,  and 
Whereas,  Chapel  and  Chaplains  have 
been  used  in  many  places  of  government 
such  as  in  the  U.S.  House,  the  Senate,  the 
military,  hospitals  and  many  prisons  for  the 
past  200  years,  and: 

Whereas,  in  1982  the  U.S.  Congress  pro- 
claimed the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 
and; 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made 
the  decision  in  July  of  1983  to  continue  the 
use  of  chapels  and  chaplains  in  government. 

and;  _      .j     . 

Whereas.  On  February  3.  1983.  President 
Ronald  W.  Reagan  proclaimed  1983  as  the 
Year  of  the  Bible,  and; 

Whereas,  a  chapel  and  chaplain  have 
never  been  made  available  to  the  many 
White  House  personnel. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  designate  a 
room  in  the  White  House  as  a  place  for  a 
chapel   to  be  used  by  all  White  House  per- 
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sonnel  and  by  all  incoming  administrations; 
such  chapel  to  be  furnished  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  121.  a  bill  to  establish  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  135.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  permanently  the  issuance  of 
regulations  on  the  taxation  of  fringe 
benefits. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  rule 
for  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  payment  of  certain  adjustments  m 
compensation  in  the  case  of  hospital- 
ized veterans. 

S.  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  KansEis 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1069.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  limit  the  recov- 
ery by  public  utilities  of  certain  costs 
of  construction  work  in  progress 
through  rate  increases. 

S.1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Nickles).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky),  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warners, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston), the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1080,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  de- 
crease their  compliance  costs,  to  pro- 
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vide  fo^  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions, aj  id  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1696 

th|e  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 

the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

E:(qn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farm 

rom  the  heavy  truck  use  tax 

on  public  highways  does  not 

0,000  miles. 


At 
name 
(Mr. 
of  S. 
Revenu^ 
trucks 
where 
exceed 


15)6 


use 


At  thfe 
name  o 
setts  ( 
sponsor 
moratoi  ium 


Nr 


S.   1707 

request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
..  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
of  S.  1707,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
until  June  30.  1988,  on 
changed  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Ci>mmission  rules  regarding  net- 
work tdlevision  syndication,  network 
televisi<  n  financial  interests,  and 
prime  t  me  access. 

S.   1741 

request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 

the    Senator    from    North 

(Mr.  BuRDicK)  was  added  as  a 

of  S.  1741,  a  bill  to  halt  the 

of  U.S.  combat  units  into 

America  without  the  approval 


of 


At  tht 
name 
Dakota 
cospondor 
introdu  ;tion 
Central 
of  Cong  ress 


At 
name 


the 
or 


S.  1785 

request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

Metzen^aum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

1785,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 

iiocial  Security  Act  to  eliminate 

wafting  period  for  disability  bene- 

case  of  an  individual  who  is 

ill. 


sor  of 
of  the 
the 

fits  in 


ttie 


termini  Uy 


the 


(f 

TlIBLE) 

1J21, 


At 
name 
(Mr. 
of  S 
ties  Act 
change 
treatment 
ties,  to 
Pedera! 
ration 
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of 


At 
names 

McCLukE 
gia  (Ml 
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joint 
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S.   1821 

request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
the   Senator   from   Virginia 
)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
increase  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ind  for  other  purposes. 

!  ENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 

the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 

)  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 

NuNN)  were  added  as  cospon- 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a 

rqsolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 

of  the  week  beginning  June  3 

June   9,    1984,   as   "National 

Week." 


the 


ENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  7  1 

request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

AYLE).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 

(Mr.    Gorton),    the    Senator 

lltah  (Mr.   Garn),  the  Senator 

N  aine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Sen- 

fram  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were 

ELS  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 

ion  171,  a  joint  resolution  for 

lignation  of  July  20,   1984.  as 

National  P.O.W./M.I.A.   Recognition 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  130,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Barney  Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his 
family  in  his  memory. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  22SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2255  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1721,  an 
original  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2283  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  3913,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, as  a  result  of  an  oversight,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
omitted  as  a  consponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  2283,  and  amendment  to 
H.R.  3913,  the  1984  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  appropria- 
tions bill  to  reduce  by  10  percent  funds 
available  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  management 
and  consulting  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini) be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 72-RELATING  TO  A  SPE- 
CIAL ENVOY  TO  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr  MOYNTHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston, 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  72 

Whereas  the  United  States  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinguished tradition  of  appointing  special 
envoys  to  help  settle  conflicts  in  troubled 
areas  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland 
continues;  and 

Whereas  a  lasting  and  peaceful  settlement 
in  Northern  Ireland  can  only  be  reached 
through  political  and  diplomatic  discussion 
and  accomodation  based  on  the  consent  and 
respecting  the  rights  of  all  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  terrorism  associated  with  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  on  all  sides  is 


thoroughly   rejected   by   all   Americans   of 
good  will,  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  are  close- 
ly cooperating  in  the  effort  to  defeat  terror- 
ism; and 

Whereas  bonds  of  common  language, 
shared  culture  and  democratic  instilution-s 
have  long  and  amiably  bound  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  peoples  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain:  and 

Whereas  a  New  Ireland  Forum  has  beer, 
convened  by  the  major  parties  of  the  Irish 
nationalist  tradition  to  provide  them  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  means  of  achieviny 
peace  and  stability  in  a  new  Ireland  through 
the  democratic  process;  and 

Whereas  the  process  of  Anglo-Irish  co- 
opertion  provides  an  avenue  wherein  the 
governments  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britian 
can  jointly  bring  forward  proposals  to  assist 
in  the  realization  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  great  traditions  in  Ire 
land:  and 

Whereas  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
stated  in  his  St.  Patrick's  Day  proclamation 
of  March  17,  1962  that  "ours  is  a  nation 
founded,  sustained  and  now  preserved  in  the 
cause  of  Liberty."  which  "demands  much  of 
those  who  would  live  by  it;"  and 

Whereas  President  Jimmy  Carter  stated 
on  August  30.  1977  that  "the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  supports  peaceful  means  for 
finding  a  just  solution"  and  declared  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  peaceful  settlement  there, 
"the  U.S.  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
join  with  others  to  see  how  additional  job- 
creating  investment  could  be  encouraged,  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland":  and 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
March  17,  1983  called  upon  "people  every- 
where to  turn  away  from  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  men  of  violence  and  to  help  or 
heed  the  call  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
that  is  the  true  message  which  St,  Patrick 
himself  first  brought  to  Ireland":  and 

Whereas  on  July  27,  1983.  for  the  first 
time  in  history  a  senior  official  delegation 
from  the  Dail  and  Seanad  Eireann  visited 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  demonstration  of 
the  shared  purpose  and  determination  of 
legislators  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
to  promote  an  early  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  these  expressions  of  support  for 
and  commitment  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  ought  to  be 
more  fully  realized  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity: Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
appoint  a  highly  qualified  and  appropriate- 
ly experienced  special  envoy  to  investigate 
and  report  how  best  the  United  States  could 
actively  assist  the  governments  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  arrive  at  an  early,  just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  highly  qualified  and  appropri- 
ately experienced  special  envoy  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  how  best  the 
United  States  could  actively  assist  the 
governments  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  communities  in  North- 


ern Ireland  to  arrive  at  an  early,  just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  present 
con.flict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Senators  Kennedy.  Dodd.  Cranston, 
and  Metzenbaum  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution. 

The  initiative  fcr  such  a  proposal 
has  come  from  the  Irish-Amer'.can 
community  in  New  York  State.  There, 
in  the  cou'-se  of  a  series  of  public 
forums  at  which  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  our  party's  nomination  for 
President  ir  1984  have  appeared,  a 
a-aestion  has  been  pvt  to  each  of  them, 
asking  in  effect,  'would  you  support 
the  appointment  of  a  special  envoy  for 
Northern  Ireland?" 

Believing  that  consideration  of  this 
idea  should  not  be  postponed  until 
after  the  1984  Presidential  elections,  I 
present  it  today  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  that  the  Senate 
might  move  quickly  to  a  fiUler  di:cus- 
sion  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I 
am  nopeful  Congress  can  develop  a 
coasensus  with  respect  to  how  the 
United  States  could  contribute  \n  a 
constructive  manner  to  the  reconcili.i- 
tion  among  the  communities  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and  on 
balance  positive  experience  of  sending 
special  envoys  to  establish  uad  develop 
the  grounds  for  political  dialog  among 
parties  at  odds  with  ear-'-'  other.  It  is 
only  natural  that  we  rJ.ould  offer  to 
do  so  in  the  context  of  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

That  there  is  an  American  dimen- 
sion to  the  tragedy  of  Northern  Ire- 
land is  indisputable.  There  is  a  Q'Jcs- 
tion,  however,  ■^^hether  the  United 
States  can  make  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
tinuing conflict  there.  More  than  2,000 
persons  have  died  in  the  last  decade 
and  more  of  violence  and  strife  in 
Northern  Ireland— a  conflict  that  is 
sustained  by  continuing  pohtical  stale- 
mate. 

The  stalemate  must  bi:  resolved  by 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  them- 
selves, in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland.  Outside  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  cannot 
impose  solutions  or  insist  on  defining 
the  shape  of  the  final  settlement. 

In  the  New  Ireland  Forum  launched 
in  June  of  this  year  upon  the  initiative 
of  Garret  PitzGerald,  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister,  the  major  Iri^h  nationalist 
parties  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
in  Northern  Ireland  have  joined  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  future  of  Ireland. 
There  is  fresh  initiative  and  new  hope 
that  democratic  institutions  can  be  de- 
veloped to  resolve  the  conflict.  In  com- 
pany with  an  expanded  Anglo-Irish 
dialog  bet'veen  the  governments  in 
London  and  Dublin,  this  is  more  prop- 
erly the  forum  in  which  specific  pro- 
posals for  the  future  can  be  developed 
and  presented. 


Just  ab  the  two  governments  have 
cooperated  fully  in  the  battle  against 
terrorism,  so  they  may  be  expected  in 
the  proper  circumstances  lo  cooperate 
in  the  search  for  a  broader  settlement 
ihat  will  reconcile  the  two  great  tradi- 
tions in  Ireland. 

Yet  Americans  also  have  on  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  every  confctructivo 
way.  As  President  John  ¥.  Kennedy 
.said  to  the  Irish  Parliament  on  June 
28,  1963,  during  his  historic  visit  to  his 
ancestral  homeland,  "no  nnlion,  large 
or  small,  can  be  indifferent  to  tht  fato 
of  others  rear  or  far." 

Indeed  this  was  the  theme  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
proclamation  of  1932,  v/hich  I  had  the 
honor  to  draft.  He  said. 

•  •  •  Ours  is  a  nation  founded,  sustained, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
None  more  than  the  Irish  can  attest  the 
power  of  ti.at  cause  once  it  has  gripped  a 
nation's  soul. 

It  is  well  to  love  liberty,  for  it  demands 
much  of  those  who  would  five  by  it.  Liberty 
IS  not  content  to  share  mankind. 

The  appointment  oi  a  special  envoy 
to  actively  search,  through  communi- 
cation with  all  the  interested  and  re- 
sponsible parties,  for  means  through 
which  the  United  States  could  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  the  conflict  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  builds  upon,  the  offi- 
cial statements  of  recent  American 
Presidents. 

In  his  famous  addre.ss  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1963.  President  Kenne- 
dy reminded  us  all  of  the  interlocking 
histories  of  Ireland  and  America.  Ken- 
nedy recalled  the  mission  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1772: 

It  was  neither  independent  nor  free  from 
discrimination  at  the  time,  but  Franklin  re- 
ported its  members  "disposed  to  be  friends 
of  America."  "By  joining  our  interest  with 
theirs."  he  said,  'a  more  equitable  treat- 
ment •  *  •  might  be  obtained  for  both  na- 
tions." 

Our  interests  have  been  joined  ever  since. 
Franklin  sent  leaflets  to  Irish  freedom 
fighers.  O'Connell  was  influenced  by  Wash- 
ingcor  and  Emmet  influenced  Lincoln.  Irish 
volunteers  played  so  predominant  a  role  in 
the  American  army  that  Lord  Mountjoy  la- 
mented in  the  Bruish  Parliament  that  "we 
have  lost  .America  through  the  Irish." 

In  1977,  President  Carter  noted  that 
the  desperate  economic  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  despair  that  resulted 
almost  directly  in  support  for.  or  ac- 
quiescence in,  the  violence  of  terror- 
ism. 
On  August  30.  President  Carter  said: 
It  is  natural  that  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuing  conflict  and 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland.  We  know  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  there 
reject  the  bomb  and  the  bullet.  The  United 
States  wholeheartedly  supports  peaceful 
means  for  flnding  a  just  solution  that  in- 
volves both  parts  of  the  community  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  protects  human 
rights  and  guarantees  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination •  *  *. 


*  •  •  It  US  still  ;r'^<?  t'.iai  i  pe  -•'  :u'.  j.^ctjt- 
ment  would  co-.tii^uf-  i!nmi.-asur.i!;iy  to  sr.a- 
bility  in  Northern  Ireland  and  jc  enVi".i.ce 
the  prospects  loi  irn -nsed  lr,v  -.*  ..i?:i. .  In 
t'ne  event  of  such  a  .Si^ttleme  it,  •  T7.R. 
Gc'.ernment  v.oulci  oe  pi?P'<i'ei  x  '  '  ■"it'i 
others  to  sef  he  s  additinnal  joo-cr  i  .  .w?  '•'- 
vf  .slrnent  cou''i  ^le  eacouraRed.  to  t  ."  ■>  •* 
lit  of  all  the  peoplv  of  Nori   em  ■.iJon  i 

This  ye.^r.  in  a  .statement  i.i  tii^ 
Irish  embassy  here  m  Washmgun. 
'D.Z..  Pn  iuiei.t  P.c.iald  Rec,<rtn.  *.'.■• 
traces  ills  family's  r-or-tj;  f:  "^hv;  \i::age 
of  Ballyporeen  in  County  Tipperary, 
al.'^o  indicUed  the  willingness  of  his 
ad,-nt.nistrat!on  to  iuppcrt  the  process 
01  peaceful  refonciii.'tion  in  No/them 
Ire'and.  He  referred  explicitly  ^o  the 
h.r-'ory  of  presidential  statements  on 
Ire.iain.  when  ho  said. 

I've  previously  spoiien  about  our  concerns 
over  the  violence  in  Ireland  and  do  not  reed 
to  either  elaborate  nor  in  any  way  detract 
from  whau  I  and  n.y  predeoissors  in  this 
office  have  already  said,  otht.-  than  to  em- 
phasize again  my  support  .'or  a  jusi  and 
per-.-eful  solution  to  the  pr'^'ou^ms  ol  Ireland 
anci  my  strona  condemnation  >f  all  acts  oi 
terronsm  and  violence.  As  I've  said  before, 
we  believt  that  a  lasting  solution  to  t';ie 
problems  of  Ireland  can  be  fourni  only  in  a 
process  of  reconciliation. 

He  then  called  upon: 
People  everywhere  to  turn  away  from  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  men  of  violence 
and  to  help  or  heeci.  ins'.ead.  the  call  for 
peace  ana  reconciliation  that  is  the  true 
message  which  St.  "atrick  himself  first 
brought  to  Ireland. 

It  is  very  much  in  this  tradition  of 
presidential  expressions  of  concern  for 
Ireland,  and  support  for  the  process  of 
peaceful  reconciliation  in  Northern 
Ireland,  that  I  am  today  introducing 
this  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  envoy  for  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  would  empha.size  that  my  cospon- 
sors and  I  do  not  intend  that  Ameri- 
cans should  inter\''ne  and  attempt  to 
impose  solution-;  Our  purpo-e  s  quite 
simply  to  state  thar  we  b.^lieve  the 
United  States  should  be  actively'  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  governmenus  oi  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  in  the  search 
for  solutions. 

■We  do.  however,  think  it  pa^t  time 
that  the  United  Srates  engaged  more 
actively  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Should  others 
agree.  I  would  be  happy  to  list  them  as 
cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant resolution  urging  President 
Reagan  to  appoint  a  specia'  eivoy  to 
f^ssist  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Efforts  to  end  the  \  iolence  are  enter- 
ing a  period  of  new  promise.  It  is 
timely,  therefore,  for  the  TTnited 
States  to  act  now  tc'  make  its  good  of- 
fices available  to  the  Irish  and  British 
Governments  and  to  all  the  parties  in 
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E  ODD.    Mr.    President,    I    am 

to  join  with  Senator  Moyni- 

Kennedy,  and  others  of 

colleagues  in  introducing  today  a 

calling  upon  the  President 

a  special  envoy  for  North- 

Irelind.  Our  resolution  urges  that 

qualified  and  appropriately 

individual    be    charged 

investigating   and   reporting   on 

United  States  can  best  active- 

the  governments  in  Ireland 
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selves,  with  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  both  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  As 
much  as  concerned  Americans  may 
grieve  over  the  violence  there  or  hope 
for  its  end,  we  cannot  expect  to  impose 
a  solution.  To  their  great  credit,  the 
governments  in  both  London  and 
Dublin,  the  major  political  parties  in 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  responsi- 
ble leaders  in  Ulster  all  forthrightly 
condemn  the  violence  and  assert  that 
they  will  not  endorse  any  solution  in 
Northern  Ireland  unless  its  terms 
enjoy  the  consent  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  That  concensus  seems  to 
me  an  absolute  precondition  for  any 
lasting  settlement. 

An  indispensible  step  was  taken  ear- 
lier this  year  with  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Ireland  forum.  That  insti- 
tution offers  a  structure  for  represent- 
atives of  all  Irish  parties.  North  and 
South,  to  discuss  ways  to  fashion  the 
constitutional  and  democratic  institu- 
tions needed  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
close.  Coupled  with  an  ongoing  dialog 
between  the  Irish  and  British  govern- 
ments, it  offers  hope  that  such  an  ob- 
jective may  be  within  reach. 

Third  and  finally,  Mr.  President,  our 
resolution  is  rooted  in  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  role  for  the  United 
States  to  play  in  fostering  a  solution. 
It  is  secondary,  of  course,  to  that  of 
the  main  participants,  but  it,  nonethe- 
less, can  be  constructive,  useful,  and 
significant. 

The  1980  census  revealed  that  some 
40  million  Americans  trace  their  ances- 
try, in. whole  or  in  part,  from  Irish 
forebears.  I  am  proud  to  be  among 
them.  Irish  Americans  helped  build 
our  cities  and  industries,  provided 
some  of  our  greatest  political  leaders, 
and  enriched  our  culture.  Bonds  of 
shared  values  and  experience  continue 
to  unite  us  with  the  people  who  live 
there. 

Two  years  ago.  Senators  Moynihan 
and  Kennedy  and  I  joined  with  Speak- 
er O'Neill,  Majority  Whip  Foley  and 
Congressman  Shannon  to  found  the 
Friends  of  Ireland.  Scores  of  our  col- 
leagues have  subsequently  become 
members.  Our  purpose  is  to  offer 
whatever  good  will,  cooperation,  and 
other  help  we  can  to  promote  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  problems  in  the 
North.  This  resolution  is  offered  as  a 
contribution  to  the  effort. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 73-RELATING  to  THE 
COORDINATION  OF  MONE- 
TARY AND  FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar: 


S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Whereas  lower  interest  rates  are  essential 
to  sustaining  economic  recovery  and  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  unemployment; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  achieve  this 
goal; 

Whereas  attempts  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest by  increasing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  money  supply  have  historically  shown 
themselves  to  be  counterproductive,  and 
have  led  to  higher  interest  rates; 

Whereas  federal  government  spending  is 
currently  imposing  unprecedented  demands, 
not  only  on  credit  markets,  but  on  the 
economy's  resources  generally,  accounting 
for  over  25  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  displacing  private  investment 
at  a  time  when  the  nation's  capital  needs 
are  large  and  growing; 

Whereas  financial  deregulation  and 
changes  in  the  velocity  of  money  require 
the  monetary  authorities  to  use  judgment 
concerning  the  appropriate  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply; 

Whereas  the  use  of  such  judgment  must 
be  tempered  by  the  recognition  that  sudden 
shifts  in  Federal  Reserve  policy  are  them- 
selves destabilizing;  and 

Whereas  the  current  very  large  budget 
deficits  will  create  even  greater  than  usual 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  accomo- 
date the  government's  borrowing  demands, 
or  excessive  reliance  on  monetary  policy  to 
control  inflation,  either  of  which  burden 
the  Federal  Reserve  with  unrealistic  expec- 
tations; Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that 

(1)  There  should  be  coordination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  aimed  at  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest; 

(2)  The  Federal  Reser\'e  should  continue 
to  guide  its  behavior  by  reference  to  mone- 
tary and  credit  aggregates,  and  should  avoid 
attempts  to  target  interest  rates  or  income 
or  product  aggregates; 

(3)  The  Federal  Reserve  should  follow  a 
monetary  policy  consistent  with  a  continued 
reduction  of  interest  rates  by  continuing  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  monetary  ag- 
gregates, consistent  with  changes  in  the  ve- 
locity of  money: 

(4)  The  Federal  Reserve  should  strive  for 
greater  stability  in  the  growth  rates  of  the 
monetary  aggregates,  and  avoid  sudden 
shifts  in  these  growth  rates;  and 

(5)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  in- 
clude in  its  reports  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  Section  2A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  the  following  information: 

(a)  An  analysis  of  the  effects  in  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  years  on  credit  markets 
and  the  economy  of  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cits or  surpluses  projected  for  the  next 
throe  fiscal  years  in  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  in  the  case  of  the  report  due 
on  February  20.  and  as  projected  for  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  in  the  most  recent 
Congressional  Budget  Resolution  in  the 
case  of  the  report  due  on  July  20; 

(b)  The  Board's  best  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fects on  credit  markets  and  the  economy  of 
alternative  federal  budget  deficts  or  surplus- 
es. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2292 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2226,  as  modified, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Byrd  to  the  bill  (S. 
1342)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  "James  Watt"  In  line  3  and 
insert  the  following; 

in  his  recent  remarks  characterized  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  on  Fair 
Market  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing In  a  manner  which  was  insensitive  and 
insulting  to  all  Americans; 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  has  made  public  statements  which 
question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
with  whom  the  Secretary  disagrees; 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  Cabinet  member 
of  the  United  States  Government; 

Since  these  remarks  and  statements  seri- 
ously impede  his  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively in  hU  dealings  with  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large;  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  in  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now  therefore.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2293 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr  Hollings)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1529)  to  stabilize  a 
temporary  imbalance  in  the  supply 
and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to 
enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  adjust  the  support  levels  for  the 
1983  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco, 
to  make  modifications  in  the  tobacco 
production  adjustment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 
all  that  follows  through  line  9  on  page  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section; 

DAIRY  PRODnCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  102.  Effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 


(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
taking  into  consideration  the  net  price-sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  level 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. ". 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  11  on  page 
23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  112.  (a)(1)  No  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  producers  who.  during  a  representa- 
tive period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  producers  favor  the  im- 
plementation of  a  dairy  promotion  program. 

(2)  If  at  least  one-half  of  the  eligible  pro- 
ducers vote  in  the  referendum  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  favor  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  dairy  promotion  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  dairy  products  promo- 
tion and  research  order. 

(3)  If  less  than  one-half  of  the  eligible 
producers  fail  to  vote  in  the  referendum  or 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  produc- 
ers voting  in  the  referendum  do  not  favor 
the  implementation  of  a  dairy  promotion 
program,  the  Secretary  may  not  issue  a 
dairy  products  promotion  and  research 
order. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  tune, 
amend  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search orders. 

On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  '10  cents 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '15  cents". 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  16  on  page 
32. 

On  page  32.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec  116. 
After  September  30.  1985. "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec  115.  After  the  date  which  is 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
an  order  under  section  112(a)(2).". 

On  page  32.  line  24.  strike  out  "After  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"After  the  date  which  is  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 112(a)(2).". 

On  page  33.  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec  117 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  116". 

On  page  34.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec  118 " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  117". 

On  page  35.  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  119" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  118". 

On  page  36.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  120" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  119". 

On  page  37.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec  121" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  120". 

On  page  37.  line  21,  strike  out  'Sec  122" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  121". 

On  page  38,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  123 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  122". 

On  page  38,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page 
39  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

new  clause:  .^    j  . 

(2)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  on 
the  impact  on  the  availability  and  cost  of 
feed  for  dairy  cattle  of  the  special  program 
of  payment  in  kind  for  acreage  diversion  for 


1983  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  (as  prescribed  under 
part  770  of  title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions) and  any  successor  program;  and 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Tuesday, 
October  18,  1983.  in  SR-301,  Russell 
Building,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  be  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  Senate  Resolution  127,  a  meas- 
ure which  would  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  will  be  receiving  tes- 
timony from  Members  of  Congress 
and  representatives  of  associations  of 
Indian  tribes  and  affiliated  groups. 

Senators  and  other  interested  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  wishing  to 
testify  or  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  should  contact  Anthony 
Harvey  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff 
at  224-9078. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMMirrrs  ON  the  jthjiciary 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  5.  1983.  at 
2:15,  in  order  to  receive  testimony  con- 
cerning the  following  nominations: 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Curran.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Sherman  E.  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S  121— TO  CREATE  A  NEW  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  cosponsor  and  express 
my  full  support  for  S.  121.  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Roth  earlier 
this  session  which  would  create  a  new 
Department  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry.  Our  growing  trade  defi- 
cit clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
cohesive  and  effective  U.S.  trade 
policy.  There  have  been  several 
thoughtful  and  concise  statements 
made  over  the  past  several  months 
concerning  the  need  for  and  the  func- 
tion of  this  new  Department. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  comments 
today  to  an  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
has  to  date  received  little  attention.  As 
reported  out  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  title  III  of  S.  121 
would  establish  the  National  Oceanic 
and       Atmospheric       Administration 
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Commission  lormelly  Known 

Amission  or  Marine  Science 

djid    Resources,    rccom- 

the  creation  of  an  independ- 

ocean    agency.     "Our 

and   the   Sea."    the   StraHon 

ion's  final  report,  called  for 

cooidinaced  management  of 

ed    activiti'-is   through    the 

of   Federal   ocean   pro- 

hin  a  single  agency. 

ion  of  NOAA  in  1970  was 
first  step  in  .attempting 
the  Commi'^sicns  . econunen- 
Its  mission  to  manage,  con- 
id  develop  oeeanic  and  atmos- 
■psources   h?-s   oeen   strengtii- 
the  passage  of  numerovs  laws. 
NOAA  as  'he  lead  civiMan 
Today  NOAA  provides  essen 
c  services  in,oiving  the  at- 
and  oceans,  establishes  Ped- 
icles   gjvorning    the    use    of 
•esources,  J^nd  oondacts  ocean 
•  mosphere  rpsearch,  which  is 
to  the  support  a. id  delivery 
services.  In  additi.jn,  NOAA  s 
i.lt,o  includes  significant  inter- 
leseaich  and  treaty  respinsi- 
nvolvlng  weather,  oceans,  and 


Oil  neri 


the  past  several  yeais,  nov; 

■^re  budgetary  pi  assures  have 

e..p*irdized  NOAAs  ability  to 

ioh   its  mission.   Additionally, 

NOAAs    responsibilities   do 

■c:.iy    relate    to    the    Nation's 

'le  main  onertation  of  tne 

ent     of     Commerce.     When 

dp<-.i  ions  liave  been  based  on 

I  !  concerns  and  have  con- 

with    economic   concern:;,    the 

Departm.'nt    lias    .  •^i.^om 

Awn  on  NOAAs  side.   If  this 

intends  to  contini'f  to  provide 

d  aci-  rate  wea'^c-r  ICii-cast- 

if  ■>(-.  iniend  i.o  wiaf'y  msuiage 

.able  marine  resc  ..rce.s,     tirn 

have  a  viable  agency  responsi- 

l-est  arc?.s.  Indtrijend-int  sUitus 

A  woulo  greatly  fnha:ice   .at 

is  address  and  mee'i,  these  cha;- 

woli^d  be  d;f'"  ■'•c'-'i,  ''  NO    .A  had 

•   good  joi'  Ove''  iht;  yea/s,  / 

.'Ir.ily  folio- ;•_'   t -'e  proere.^, 

U.S  niatie  in  d'?   ''.g  -.vi.t  >ofi. c 

:heric    prol  leTir .    i    hi\  ^ 

eatly  impresst--.  vnth  the  wa 

has    grapple  J    oeaiing    W;"h 

domplex  ques.ions.  Tr.e  le^'ei  '.if 
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expertise  and  sense  of  dedication  ex- 
hibited by  NOAA  personnel  is  indeed  a 
credit  to  the  Agency  Research  con- 
ducted by  NOAA  has  yielded  many  im 
po. .  mt  disco' cries.  Ii  must  not  only 
continue  tut  in  several  areas  it  must 
be  expandv-a 

To  cite  an  example,  consider  cur 
marine  resouiCa-!  The  passage  of  the 
Fishery  Conjei^ation  and  Maiiage- 
menr  Act  cf  l.;vi">  was  a  clear  state- 
ment of  th!^  !  a.tion's  commitment  to 
wise  manaiicr . .  ;„  of  those  resources. 
Despite  its  pass.-.i  e  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  h.'-^-?  the  world's  richest 
lishing  grounc".-  within  200  miles  of 
our  ccast,  70  ;  .ent  of  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  this  cr  ontry  Is  imported.  Our 
trade  deficit  in  i»sh  products  alone 
toials  nearly  $3  i  Uion. 

An  indepeiiti  n.  NOAA  is  the  logical 
next  step  in  lo  lovi.ig  the  recommen- 
dations tnadf  bj  he  Stratton  Commis- 
sion. During  i' .  past  decade,  the 
oceans  have  beei"  increasingly  relied 
upon  to  both  feed  nd  supply  energy 
to  our  growing  poi- .elation.  The  pres- 
sure;, placed  upon  •  .  oceans  are  not 
likely  to  diminish  ii.  .ae  future;  all  in- 
dications are  that  I'aey  will  continue 
to  mount. 

Since  the  oceans  are  bound  to  play 
an  eier  increasing  .le  in  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  •'"C  vA  can  undoubted- 
ly best  serve  i;  e  Nation's  interest  as 
an  ndependen;  agency  with  the  requi- 
si'.e  undint?  and  attrmtion  at  the  Fed- 
eral le\e!.  1*  is  time  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  ici  omplish  this  goal.* 

HUTCHINSON  '-.  li.L  OF  FAME 

•  M.-.  GLENN.  iJ'ir.  President,  the  Dr. 
Nan  S.  Hutchinon  B-oward  Senior 
Hal!  of  Fame  .i  Florida  recently  in- 
ducted seven  ne  vN  '  iemijer.«.  These  out- 
standing hall  c.  "'meis  were  honored 
in  May  during-  ;  .peci,;.i  ceremony  in 
the  Browaru  County  Commission 
chambers.  The  '^onorees  were  Robert 
E.  /.Hen,  Sr..  Thelma  Daniol,  Csto 
Roach,  Jr..  Dr.  He;:rian  Weiss.  E\elyn 
Weils.  Phyllis  V-'emer,  and  Dr.  'Von 
Delaney  f/Sizzell,  who  was  elected  post- 
humously. Their  i:at  ies  have  been  en- 
gtaved  en  ihe  hall  of  fame  piaque 
which  is  housed  in  the  Broward 
County  ■  :ourLhoase  lobby. 

The  all  ol  fame  is  compn.sed  of 
Brov;ard  Coa.ity  seniors  who  have 
maJe  outstandinii  volunteer  contribu- 
X^iorw  io  the  cor  munity  during  the 
yesiv  aormaily  leserved  for  retire- 
mer.r.  The  ha  <  oi  i"ame  is  named  after 
Dr  rlan  S.  H'tchmson,  a  lifelong  cru- 
sader for  the  elu^-rly  who  founded  the 
Broward  County  Area  Agency  on 
Agi.ig  in  197:;  r.  \0  ,  =>rved  as  its  director 
until  her  deail;  n  -981. 

The  1983  hn  i  of  famers  are  involved 
•I  a  variety  .  »  '.crivitics  in  Brow.arc' 
Oou'.ty,  inci  '  l.2,  iiousing  improve- 
ments, voter  registration,  wonien'^ 
tights,  heall!  planning,  mental 
health.     Poster     Grandparents,     the 


silver-haired  legislature,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  rights.  The 
Broward  County  community  is  truly 
fortunate  tc  have  these  dedicated  sen- 
iors. 

As  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending 
these  sever  older  Americans  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  citizens  of  all 
ages.  These  talented  and  generous 
people  serve  as  a  shining  example  for 
all  of  us  to  follow.* 


CHEMICAL  MANTJFACTURERS  AS- 
SOCIATION REPORT  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT  RE- 
STRICTIONS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  Senate's  attention  to 
a  well-researched  report  by  the  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  Association  which 
fociises  on  international  investment 
restrictions. 

This  study  e.Kamines  the  most  preva 
lent  obstructions  to  investment  m  for- 
eign countries  and  it  outlines  prudent 
options  for  a  U.S.  policy  to  overcome 
foreign  invtttment  restrictions.  The 
recomn.endations  the  Chemical  Manu 
lacturers  Assot  iation  makes  are  sound 
and  I  expec;,  Sen-ators  would  want  tn 
consider  thcin  carefully  in  the  devel 
opment  of  any  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  position  of  the  Chemi 
cai     Manufacturer.^     Association     oi. 
international    investment    restriction.s 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  report  foliov/s: 
Position  of  the  Chfmical  M.*nupactureks 

ASSOCHTION      OK      iNTERN.'kriON.iL      INVEST- 
MENT Restricti  :>NS.  Jume  8,  1981! 

sxEcarivE  summary 

The  t.S.  chemical  indu.stry  has  a  rnajo; 
stake  ..1  'nrernationaJ  trade  and  internal  ion 
al  inv>sfmeni  i-oiicy.  The  most  recent  avail 
able  statistics  s^ow  that  the  chemical  Indus 
try  contribut' d  ar,  Sll  billion  trado  surplas 
to  the  U.S  balanced  payments  and  has  in 
vested  $20  bilUon  in  foreign  countries,  yield- 
ing $2.2  billion  !c.  the  U.S.  export  account. 
From  its  c-yfensi.e  experience  in  foreign 
tracie  ar.d  investment,  me  f-hemical  industry 
concludes  that  ''ree  inicrnacional  movement 
of  capital  and  tair.  ntmdiscriminatory  treat- 
ment o:  foreign  investment  in  all  coun'ries 
is  in  the  best  .nterest  of  the  U.S.  Crovrm- 
ment  and  the  U.S.  economy.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve such  open  policies  will  also  benefit  for- 
eign countries,  incluoinr  the  developing 
countries  in  which  rriuch  U.S.  investment 
occurs. 

The  attached  position  paper  of  the  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  Association  'CMA)  on 
foreign  investment  policy  has  three  major 
component.";: 

A  review  >  f  foreign  i.nvestmenl  restric- 
tio.Ts.  based  ;.i  part  on  an  exteru-ive  iiurvey 
of  CMA  membi  r  companies:  investmert  ex- 
perience in  13  countries. 

A  drscription  of  1 1  policy  options  '.hat  the 
United  Sttiies  Government  coula  pursue. 

CMA's  recom  uendations  on  ihe  policy  op- 
tion.s  tiie  Unittd  States  should  pursue. 


Foreign  investment  restrictions 
CMA's  survey  of  its  members  revealed  a 
broad  array  of  investment  restrictions  that 
foreign  governments  impose  on  capital  in- 
vestment within  their  countries.  These  re- 
strictions fall  into  six  major  groups: 

1  restrictions  or  prohibitions  on  foreign 
investment  in  specific  economic  sectors  (e.g., 
oil  production); 

2  screening  of  all  foreign  investment  by 
government  agencies  holding  the  authority 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  specific  investment 
proposals: 

3  limitations  on  the  amount  or  percent- 
age of  equity  the  foreign  investor  can  hold 
in  the  enterprise: 

4  requirements  that  the  foreign  investor 
purchase  .some  or  all  of  its  capital  equip- 
ment or  raw  materials  from  within  the 
country; 

5  restrictions  on  royalty  or  licensing  pay- 
ments from  the  domestic  partners  to  the 
foreign    entity    supplying    the    technology; 

6  restrictions  on  the  remittance  of  earn- 
ings to  the  foreign  investor  or  on  the  inves- 
tor's ability  to  repatriate  its  capital. 

CMA's  survey  shows  that  a  removal  of 
these   restrictions   would  substantially   en- 
hance the  flow  of  capital  to  foreign  coun- 
tries  with  corresponding  benefits  to  those 
countries  and  to  U.S.  export  trade  and  em- 
ployment. The  open  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  foreign  investment  here  has 
produced    significant    benefits    in    employ- 
ment  capital  development,  and  transfer  of 
technology.  CMA  concurs  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  international  invest- 
ment contained  in  the  January   26,   1983, 
Draft   International   Investment   Policy   of 
the  U  S   Government.  CMA  urges  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursue  free  investment  prin- 
ciples and  practices  internationally. 
U.S.  policy  options 
The  paper  discusses  a  number  of  options 
available  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  distorting  effects  of  foreign 
investment   restrictions.   They   range   from 
taking  no  initiatives  at  all  to  pursuing  a  full- 
blown amendment  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  to  in- 
clude   investment    restrictions    as    well    as 
trade    restrictions.    Other   options    include 
stepped-up  negotiations  of  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaties,  imposing  "mirror  image"  re- 
strictions in  the  United  States,  selective  re- 
taliating, denial  of  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing,  or   withdrawal   of   trade   benefits 
from  countries  imposing  investment  restric- 
tions Many  of  the  options  could  be  pursued 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  as  part  of  an 
overall  strategy. 

CMA's  recommendations 
Based  on  its  experiences  and  its  analysis 
of  the  options  available,  CMA  recommends 
a  three-part  strategy  to  achieve  a  global 
rollback  of  foreign  investment  restrictions. 
First  the  United  States  should  focus  a  bilat- 
eral investment  treaty  program  on  countries 
with  the  most  harmful  investment  restric- 
tions as  part  of  a  broader  trade  policy  pro- 
gram' Second,  the  United  States  should  uti- 
lize the  pattern  of  the  bilateral  investment 
treaties  it  negotiates  as  a  framework  for  in- 
corporating a  multilateral  investment  agree- 
ment into  the  GATT.  Third,  the  President 
should  have  greater  flexibility  to  respond  to 
unfair  trade  practices  and  investment  re- 
strictions imposed  by  our  trading  partners. 
In  keeping  with  the  positive  nature  of  this 
three-part  strategy.  CMA  urges  the  U.S. 
Government  to  resist  adoption  of  invest- 
ment restrictions  in  the  United  States  that 


might  subject  U.S.  investors  to  foreign  retal- 
iation. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
(CMA).  CMA  is  a  nonprofit  trade  associa- 
tion whose  company  members  represent 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  basic  industrial  chemicals  within 
this  country. 

The  U.S.  chemical  industry  contributed  an 
$11  billion  trade  surplus  to  the  U.S.  export 
account  position  in  1981.  As  of  the  end  of 
1977  the  most  recent  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available,  194  U.S.  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  companies  had  3.494  foreign 
affiliates.  The  industry's  $20  billion  total 
foreign  direct  investment  position  at  the 
end  of  1981  represented  22  percent  of  the 
total  overseas  investment  by  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturing sector.  Such  foreign  investment 
by  the  chemical  industry  was  productive, 
adding  $2.2  billion  in  income  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  account  in  1981,  an 
amount  equal  to  260  percent  of  all  U.S. 
manufacturing  overseas  direct  investment 
income.  Overseas  chemical  royalties  and  li- 
censing fees  added  another  $1  billion  to  the 
US  export  account.  Finally,  the  average 
U.S.  chemical  industry  employment  was 
1,079,000,  or  just  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  civilian  workforce. 

From  these  statistics,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  U.S.  chemical  industry  makes  a  signifi- 
cant positive  contribution  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  and.  as  a  major  foreign  in- 
vestor, has  a  critical  stake  in  an  open  inter- 
national investment  climate.  In  this  regard, 
CMA  believes  that  free  capital  movement 
internationally  and  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  of  foreign  investment  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  industry  and  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
countries,  including  developing  ones  in 
which  much  U.S.  investment  occurs. 

Regrettably,  however,  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments manipulate  foreign-sourced  in- 
vestments to  further  narrow  national  eco- 
nomic goals.  These  forms  of  intervention 
are  broadly  termed  'investment  restric- 
tions." They  include  sector  restrictions,  for- 
eign-based investment  screening,  equity  lim- 
itations, licensing  and  royalty  restrictions, 
minimum  local  content  requirements,  and 
restrictions  on  remittances  of  earnings  or 
repatriation  of  capital. 

The  lingering  global  recession  has  in- 
creased pressure  on  governments  to  expand 
protectionist  measures,  including  restric- 
tions on  foreign-sourced  investment.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  profits  from,  export 
sales  and  remitted  earnings  from  foreign  af- 
filiates, a  continuing  increase  in  investment 
protectionism  could  spread  into  the  general 
trade  area.  . 

Most  major  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States  are  signatories  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Howev- 
er, the  GATT  presently  governs  only  trade 
in  materials,  and  there  has  been  little 
progress  toward  expanding  the  GATT  to 
deal  with  investment  matters  as  well.  Other 
existing  international  legal  instruments 
have  also  proven  inadequate  to  date  in  han- 
dling the  problem  of  foreign  investment  re- 
strictions. 

This  paper  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
benefits  of  open,  nondiscriminatory  interna- 
tional investment  rules,  a  summary  of  types 
of  governmental  foreign  investment  restric- 
tions now  in  effect  around  the  world,  and  an 
overview  of  some  U.S.  policy  options  to 
reduce  these  restrictions.  The  fifth  section 
of  the  paper  presents  CMA's  recommenda- 


tions for  promoting  a  more  open  system  for 
foreign  investment.  These  recommendations 
are  based  in  large  part  on  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  CMA  sent  to  member  compa- 
nies on  the  subject  of  foreign  investment  re- 
strictions. [A  summary  of  the  responses  to 
this  questionnaire  is  attached  as  Appendices 
A  and  B.l 


II.  THE  NEED  FOR  OPEN.  NONDISCRIMINATORY 
INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT  RULES 

CMA  believes  that  foreign  investment 
should  receive  fair,  equitable  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  in  host  countries. 
International  investment  plays  a  significant 
role  in  global  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. Principles  of  an  open,  nondiscrimina- 
tory pattern  of  international  investment 
that  responds  to  market  forces  benefit  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  alike. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to 
pursue  free  investment  principles  and  prac- 
tices internationally. 

In  this  regard.  CMA  concurs  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  of  international 
direct  private  investment  contained  in  the 
January  26,  1983.  Draft  International  In- 
vestment Policy  Statement  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Specifically,  we  believe  that  un- 
hampered international  investment  facili- 
tates the  transfer  of  technology  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  management  techniques, 
increases  employment  opportunities,  im- 
proves productivity,  expands  trade,  and 
spurs  economic  growth  and  development. 
These  benefits  accrue  to  all  parties— the 
United  States  and  its  industry  and  host 
countries. 

Foreign  investment  benefits  the  United 
States  through  remittance  from  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries' earnings,  exports  to  foreign  affili- 
ates, royalties  and  licensing  fees,  new  tech- 
nical capabilities  through  reverse  technolo- 
gy flow,  and  increased  domestic  employ- 
ment. Studies  performed  by  Business  Inter- 
national during  the  1970s '  have  repeatedly 
shown  that,  in  comparison  with  companies 
that  did  not  invest  significantly  overseas, 
manufacturing  companies  that  had  higher 
than  average  foreign  investment  levels 
tended  to  increase  their  domestic  employ- 
ment more  rapidly,  increase  their  non-U.S. 
sales  more  rapidly,  and  return  a  balance  of 
trade  surplus  at  a  time  when  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  aggregate,  were  re- 
cording a  balance  of  trade  deficit. 

The  United  States  also  benefits  from  its 
unrestricted  inward  investment  policy 
through  the  inHow  of  foreign  capital,  tech- 
nology, and  management  techniques.  In 
1979,  U.S.  chemical  industry  affiliates  of 
foreign  parents  accounted  for  approximate- 
ly 15  percent  of  the  domestic  industry's 
total  assets  and  sales  and  21  percent  of  total 
employment. 

A  free  foreign  investment  climate  also 
plays  a  significant  positive  role  in  the  devel- 
opment process  of  developing  coui'tries  and 
benefits  developed  host  countries  as  well.  In 
developing  countries,  foreign  investment  is  a 
critical  source  of  technology,  trade  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  managerial 
skills.  Developed  countries  benefit  from 
strengthening  of  capital  markets,  introduc- 
tion of  new  production  techniques  and  new 
product  lines,  increased  employment,  and 
transfer  of  technology. 

Conversely,  interference  by  governments 
in  the  allocation  of  international  investment 
resources  is  detrimental  to  global  economic 


I  The  Effects  of  U.S.  Corporations  Foreign  Invest- 
ment  1970-1978:  Business  InUmational  Corpora- 
tion Copyright  May  1980. 
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A.  Amendment  of  the  GATT  to  include 


al  treatment  for  foreign  investors  and  pro- 
virtus  fnr  a  rii.sDute  settlement  procedure. 


might  provide  U.S.  Government  negotiators 
with  the  leverage  necessary  to  force  govern- 


2726) 


phenol  [lenon 


be  »use 


.  Such  interference  is  an  increasing 
lenon  around  the  world  (Indeed,  a 
report  by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
the  widespread  use  of  fcreign 
....  restrictions  (See  Appendix  C].) 
the  form  of  measures  such  as  trade 
nofitrade)  related  performance  require- 
outright  prohibition  of  foreign  par- 
on  in  select  industry  sectors,  and  a 
of  other  restrictions  discussed  in  the 
.„  section  of  this  paper.  CMA  op- 
:  uch  governmental  measures  because 
(Jstort  and  restrict  investment  flows 
they  violate  free  and  fair  inter- 
.1  trading  principles. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

gn    investment    restrictions    take    a 

_ .    of   forms  of   varying   severity.   In 

1  :iost  severe  form,  governments  may 

sector   restrictions   which    prohibit 

fo^eign  participation  in  selected  indus- 

_.    In   milder   forms,   restrictions 

„.  the  form  of  performance  require- 

which  require  an  investor  to  agree  to 

conditions  prior  to  investment.  The 

discussion  shows  types  of  foreign 

around  the  world,  with  illustra- 

ples. 

A.  Restricted  sectors 
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countries  restrict  certain  industrial 

by  allowing  only  state-  or  locally- 

companies  to  participate  in  selected 

1.  Foreign  investors  are  simply  not 

_  to  participate. 

_'s  reservation  of  primary  and  sec- 
petrochemicals  for  development  by 
js  Mexicanos  (PEMEX)  is  a  case  in 
Vlany  countries,  including  Indonesia. 
R«  public  of  China  (Taiwan).  Malaysia. 
Sfudi  Arabia,  prohibit  foreign  owner- 
petroleum  exploration  or  resources, 
countries  (including,  to  some  degree. 
Ur  ited  States)  traditionally  restrict  con- 
communications,  transportation,  and 
to  state  or  local  ownership. 
Foreign  investment  screening 
iew  agency  may  exist  within  a  gov- 
t    to   examine   all   proposed   invest- 
by  foreign  interests  with  the  author- 
I  eject  any  proposal  the  agency  consid- 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  The 
of  this  review  are  often  subjective, 
ttle  indication  of  what  will,  or  will 
approved. 

._s  Foreign  Investment  Review 
(FIRA)  is  illustrative  of  this  type  of 
ism.  Under  FIRA.  even  the  acquisi- 
a  Canadian  business  as  a  result  of 
of  its  non-Canadian  parent  is  sub- 
Canadian  governmental  review. 

..    Australia's    Foreign    Takeovers 

.-.ides    for    review    of    acquisitions 

would  cause  foreign  interests  to  exer- 

ective  control  over  Australian  busi- 


screening  were  used  solely  for  the 
of   establishing   technical   compe- 
)r  financial  responsibility,  this  prac- 
ght  be  considered  acceptable.  There 
instances,  however,  where  screening  has 
appar<  ntly  been  used  as  a  technique  to  ex- 
clude |r.S.  investment. 

C.  Equity  limitations 
ions  may  be  placed  on  the  maxi- 
imount  of  foreign  ownership.  These 
limitai  ions  often  restrict  foreign  investors 
mirprity  ownership,  even  though  the  for- 
estor's  technology,  manufacturing, 
marketing  expertise  may  be  the  most  val- 
contribulion  to  the  venture.  Petro- 
chemi  :al  projecU  in  Brazil,  for  example,  re- 
quire pi  three-way  ownership  split  between 


the  foreign  investor,  the  government,  and 
private  Brazilians. 

In  Mexico  even  if  a  foreign-based  compa- 
ny owns  100  percent  of  a  Mexican  company 
through  investments  made  before  restric- 
tions were  imposed,  new  products  cannot  be 
brought  in  to  expand  the  business.  Expan- 
sion must  be  channeled  through  separate 
companies  which  conform  to  current  equity 
restrictions.  Thus,  foreign  owners  must  vir- 
tually give  away  part  of  their  technology  to 
local  partners  or  else  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing new  technology  into  Mexico. 

Malaysia  also  has  notable  restrictions  on 
projects  utilizing  nonrenewable  resources. 
Here,  ownership  must  include  a  minimum  of 
70  percent  local  participation,  of  which  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  total  must  be  indige- 
nous Malay. 

D.  Local  content  or  sourcing 

Governments  sometimes  require  agree- 
ment from  foreign  investors  that  a  specified 
minimum  percentage  content  of  a  locally 
manufactured  product  be  obtained  from  do- 
mestic suppliers,  even  if  these  local  raw  ma- 
terials are  unfavorably  priced  to  comparable 
imports.  These  conditions  are  sometimes 
sector-specific  and  ordinarily  do  not  repre- 
sent a  significant  problem  for  the  chemical 
industry. 

•Local  sourcing"  causes  greater  concern.  A 
sourcing  provision  generally  specifies  that 
capital  investment  items  associated  with 
plant  and  equipment  must  be  obtained  from 
local  sources.  This  restriction  can  delay  con- 
struction, inflate  capital  costs,  or  reduce 
plant  reliability.  In  addition  to  hindering 
U.S.  investment,  sourcing  restrictions 
reduce  the  potential  for  exports  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital goods.  Brazil  is  noted  for  making  some 
investments  conditional  upon  the  utilization 
of  a  minimum  percentage  of  domestic  raw- 
materials  or  intermediary  products. 

E.  Licensing  and  royalty  restrictions 

For  investments  that  are  associated  with 
the  use  of  a  proprietary  process  or  manufac- 
ture of  a  proprietary  product,  restrictions 
are  sometimes  placed  on  the  amount  of  li- 
censing or  royalty  income  that  can  be  paid. 
In  some  instances,  licensing  and  royalty  fees 
are  limited  to  one  investment  project,  with 
the  host  government  maintaining  that  addi- 
tional projects  must  be  undertaken  using 
the  technology  without  lurther  payment  of 
licensing  or  royalty  fees.  This  position  has 
the  potential  of  undermining  the  value  of  a 
company's  intellectual  property  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  force  a  U.S.  investor  to 
forego  otherwise  attractive  investment  op- 
portunities. 

For  example.  Mexico  generally  limits 
technology  fees  to  7  percent  of  th?  earnings 
of  the  Mexican  company  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  technology.  Brazilian  subsidi- 
aries may  not  remit  royalties  to  a  foreign 
parent. 

F.  ReTnittance  of  earnings  and  repatriation 
of  capital 

A  key  element  in  a  foreign  investment  de- 
cision is  the  ability  to  return  income  to  the 
parent  company  in  the  form  of  cash.  A 
second  factor  is  the  ability  to  recover  capital 
in  the  event  an  investment  is  sold  or  liqui- 
dated. Any  restrictions  that  limit  free  and 
complete  repatriation  of  earnings  to  foreign 
investors,  when  no  such  restrictions  apply 
to  domestic  investors,  are  contrary  to  free 
trade  principles. 

Repatriation  restrictions  can  be  a  serious 
impediment  to  foreign  investment.  At  the 
time  of  an  initial  investment,  remittance 
laws  are  generally  clearly  specified.  As  for- 
eign    economic     or     political     conditions 


change,  laws  or  policies  regarding  remit- 
tances may  change.  These  changes  may 
force  U.S.  investors  to  reinvest  or  accept  un- 
favorable exchange  rates.  Investors  may  be 
required  to  pay  onerous  taxes  on  remit- 
tances. 

While  it  is  possible  that  foreign  reserve 
fluctuations  may  make  temporary  limits 
necessary,  U.S.  investors  should  be  permit- 
ted to  share  in  available  foreign  exchange 
resources  on  an  equitable  basis  with  the 
public  and  private  domestic  sectors.  There 
have  been  too  many  instances  in  which  U.S. 
companies  have  been  confronted  with  arbi- 
trary and  unpredictable  changes  in  remit- 
tance policies.  Foreign  exhange  is  often  in 
short  supply,  and  governments  that  estab- 
lish a  low  priority  on  providing  for  foreign 
earnings  remittances  discriminate  against 
U.S.  investors. 

The  mechanism  used  to  restrict  remit- 
tances is  often  blatant  tax  discrimination. 
Withholding  taxes  on  foreign  dividends  are 
sometimes  more  severe  than  taxes  on  local 
dividends.  Withholding  taxes  may  be  im- 
posed on  foreign  royalty  and  interest  pay- 
ments when  there  is  no  similar  tax  imposed 
on  similar  payments  to  local  companies. 

The  list  of  other  impediments  used  by 
governments  to  restrict  foreign  investments 
is  extensive.  Other  areas  where  restrictions 
are  encountered  include  export  require- 
ments, feedstock  restrictions,  employment 
and  training  provisions,  restrictions  on  ac- 
quisitions, and  restrictions  on  raising  cap- 
ital. 

Foreign  investment  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  business  risk  beyond  that 
usually  associated  with  domestic  invest- 
ments. This  is  well-recognized  and  accepted 
by  U.S.  chemical  companies.  In  addition  to 
standard  business  risks,  foreign  investment 
opportunities  are  often  limited  by  govern- 
ments' policies  and  practices  that  deny  na- 
tional treatment  to  U.S.  investors  while  fa- 
voring local  companies.  These  conditions 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  investment 
environment  in  the  United  States,  where, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  foreign  interes; 
are  afforded  easy  access  to  U.S.  investmeM 
opportunities  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic 
U.S.  companies. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  denial  of  national  treatment  cou- 
pled with  restrictions  imposed  against  U.S. 
foreign  investment  are  damaging  to  the  U.S. 
companies  directly  involved,  the  United 
States'  trade  position.  U.S.  employment 
levels,  and  are  contrary  to  the  development 
interests  of  the  countries  imposing  these  re- 
strictions. U.S.  companies  investing  in  other 
countries  must  receive  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  dealing  with  these 
other  government  to  ensure  the  right  of  es- 
tablishment and  the  principle  of  national 
treatment. 

IV.  U.S.  POLICY  OPTIONS  FOR  REMOVING 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

For  the  reasons  specified  earlier,  the 
United  States  should  pursue  policies  which 
seek  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  distorting  ef- 
fects of  foreign  investment  restrictions. 
There  are  many  policy  options  that  may 
lead  to  this  goal.  The  following  section  de- 
.scribes  some  of  these  options,  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  their  adop- 
tion. These  are  not  presented  in  order  of 
preference,  and  it  is  recognized  that  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  (i.e.,  two  or  more 
of  these  options  could  be  used  together). 


A.  Amendment  of  the  GATT  to  include 
investment  issues 
The  United  States  could  request  that  the 
GATT  study  investment-related  policies  and 
incorporate  rules  to  govern  these  policies 
into  the  existing  GATT  document.  The 
GATT  appears  to  be  the  logical  forum  for 
dealing  with  many  investment  restrictions 
because  such  restrictions  inevitably  affect 
trade  patterns. 

While  amendment  of  the  GATT  may  be  a 
viable  policy  objective,  it  must  be  noted  that 
some  significant  countries  (Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample) are  not  signatories  and  that  not  all 
investment  restrictions  have  immediate 
trade-distorting  effects.  In  addition,  it  wouW 
be  difficult  and  time-consuming,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  all 
GATT  signatories  to  any  such  major 
amendment.  The  failure  of  the  November 
1982,  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  to  agree  to 
study  this  and  other  problem  areas  empha- 
sizes the  difficulties  inherent  in  this  policy 
option. 

B.  Negotiation  of  a  new  international  treaty 
Recognizing  that  the  world  has  signifi- 
cantly changed  in  the  34  years  of  the 
GATTs  existence,  the  United  States  could, 
alternatively,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
GATT  signatories  and  other  interested 
countries  for  a  new  treaty  which  would 
govern  investment  policies.  While  this  ap- 
proach may  be  preferable  to  working  within 
the  existing  GATT  framework  because  the 
negotiators  could  concentrate  solely  on  in- 
vestment issues,  the  lengthy  and  cumber- 
some process  of  treaty  negotiation  and  exe- 
cution could  take  as  long  as,  if  not  longer 
than,  amendment  of  the  GATT. 

In  the  interim,  foreign  investment  restric- 
tions by  governments  would  continue.  Also, 
it  is  likely  that  the  very  countries  which  are 
»he  most  ardent  practitioners  of  such  re- 
strictions would  refuse  to  become  signato- 
ries to  a  new  multilateral  investment  treaty. 
C  Utilization  of  the  declaration  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD) 

The  1976  OECD  Declaration  on  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Multinational  Enter- 
prises ^  could  be  expanded  from  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  a  treaty.  The  chief  virtue  of 
the  OECD  Declaration  in  dealing  with  in- 
vestment restrictions  is  that  it  endorses  the 
concept  of  national  treatment  for  foreign 
investors.  .  j     i 

The  Declaration,  however,  does  not  deal 
with  the  right  of  OECD  Member  Countries 
to  regulate  the  entry  of  foreign  investment 
or  the  conditions  of  establishment  of  for- 
eign enterprises.  Moreover,  the  Declara- 
tion's focus  is  not  solely  on  the  actions  of 
governments  imposing  investment  restric- 
tions but  also  on  the  actions  of  multina- 
tional enterprises  operating  in  OECD  coun- 

Also  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  dealing 
with  investment  requirements,  this  policy 
option  would  need  to  contain  dispute  settle- 
ment mechanisms.  Finally,  while  this  ap- 
proach might  be  considered  for  remedying 
problems  among  the  industrialized  OECD 
Member  Countries,  the  problem  of  obtain^ 
ing  developing  country  signatories  would 
remain. 

D.  Negotiation  of  bilaterial  treaties 

The  United  States  has  developed  a  Model 
Bilaterial  Investment  Treaty  which  covers 
many  foreign  investment  restrictions.  The 
Model  treaty  affirms  the  concept  of  nation- 


al treatment  for  foreign  investors  and  pro- 
vides for  a  dispute  settlement  procedure. 

Thus  far,  such  treaties  have  been  negoti- 
ated only  with  Egypt  and  Panama,  both  of 
which  are  countries  attracting  limited 
amounts  of  foreign  investment.  In  both 
cases,  currently  significant  sectors  of  the 
signatories'  economies  were  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  thus  consider- 
ably weakening  its  effectiveness.  While  it 
may  be  possible  to  conclude  such  treaties 
with  many  of  the  smaller  developing  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  a  major  challenge  to  negoti- 
ate these  treaties  with  countries  such  as 
Canada,  France,  and  Mexico. 

The  bilateral  treaty  mechanism  appears 
to  be  a  useful  policy  option.  However,  the 
U.S.  Government  may  require  additional 
policy  leverage  to  assure  its  success.  Exam- 
ples of  such  additional  leverage  might  in- 
clude granting  the  President  the  power 
under  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  ' 
to  restrict  direct  investment  in  the  United 
States  by  nationals  of  offending  developed 
countries  and/or  the  power  to  withdraw 
benefits  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  from  developing  countries 
which  discriminate  against  U.S.  investors. 
E.  Section  301  investigations 
Legislation  currently  being  discussed  in 
the  Congress  would  give  the  President 
broader  powers  to  initiate  investigations 
under  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Section  301  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
U.S.  rights  under  international  trade  agree- 
ments and  for  relief  from  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  which  are  unjustifiable, 
unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  which 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  301  to  provide  the 
President  with  authority  to  restrict  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States  by 
countries  that  are  discriminating  against 
U.S.  investors  abroad  could  provide  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  such  countries  to  negotiate 
satisfactory  settlements  to  investment  re- 
striction problems.  The  effectiveness  of 
such  authority,  however,  is  dependent  upon 
the  offending  country  being  a  capital  ex- 
porting nation.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
offending  developing  countries  do  not 
export  capital  and  many  offending  devel- 
oped nations  prefer  that  their  capital 
remain  at  home,  in  any  event.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  effectiveness,  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  by  the  President  could  be 
counterproductive  to  a  healthy  U.S.  econo- 
my, which  has  historically  benefited  from 
infusions  of  foreign  capital. 

F.  'Mirror  image"  restrictions 
The  United  States  could  impose    "mirror 

image"  restrictions  toward  countries  dis- 
criminating against  U.S.-based  investors. 
The  basic  advantage  of  this  option  is  that  it 
would  permit  a  targeted  response  to  objec- 
tionable foreign  practices  in  the  investment 

area.  ,     ^ 

Aside  from  the  fundamental  change  in 
U  S  investment  philosophy  that  adoption 
of  this  policy  would  signal,  its  effectiveness 
would  depend  on  whether  the  offender  had 
a  significant  actual  or  potential  investment 
exposure  in  the  United  States.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  is  not  the  case. 

G.  Foreign  investment  screening 
The  United  States  could  develop  a  foreign 

investment  screening  mechanism  similar  to 
the  Canadian  FIRA.  which  would  have  au- 
thority to  restrict  investments  by  foreign  in- 
terests in  the  United  States.  Such  an  agency 


might  provide  U.S.  Government  negotiators 
with  the  leverage  necessary  to  force  govern- 
ments which  currently  imposing  foreign  in- 
vestment restrictions  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Implementation  of  this  option  would, 
however,  signify  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  policy, 
as  the  United  States  advocates  and  provides 
a  generally  open  investment  climate  for  for- 
eign investors. 

While  this  approach  could  provide  some 
leverage  in  dealing  with  capital  exporting 
countries,  it  would  not  address  investment 
problems  with  countries  that  do  not  export 
capital.  Also,  the  very  real  possibility  exists 
that  such  a  plan  could  lead  to  retaliation 
against  existing  U.S.  investment  in  other 
countries. 


H.  Legislation  of  performance  requirements 
The  United  States  could  legislate  across- 
the-board  performance  requirements  which 
foreign  interests  investing  here  must  meet. 
This  approach  would  represents  an  almost 
total  change  in  U.S.  policy  and  philosophy 
and  would  be  appropriate  only  if  the  U.S. 
Government  wanted  to  restrict  foreign  in- 
vestment here.  Adoption  by  the  United 
States  of  such  a  plan  might  also  accelerate 
the  adoption  of  similar  requirements  by 
other  countries.  Moreover,  such  an  ap- 
proach could  punish  capital  exporting  na- 
tions whose  markets  were  already  relatively 
open  to  U.S.  investment  on  a  nonrestrictive 
basis. 

/.  Utilization  of  Export-Import  Bank  (Ex-Im 
BankI 
The  President  could  instruct  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  to  withhold  financing  from  projects 
that  include  investment  restrictions.  While 
strengthening  the  signal  that  the  United 
States  does  not  support  investment  restric- 
tions, this  approach  would  probably  result 
in  lost  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  manu- 
facturers due  to  the  availability  of  such 
credit  from  other  developed  countries. 

In  order  for  this  approach  to  be  effective, 
agreement  to  adopt  it  would  be  necessary 
among  all  countries  offering  such  financing. 
Given  the  difficulties  associated  with 
achieving  harmony  on  interest  rate  levels  in 
the  recent  past,  the  task  of  obtaining  such 
agreement  would  be  an  extended  one,  if  at 
all  possible. 
J.  Generalized  system  of  preferences  IGSP) 
The  United  States  could  withdraw  GSP 
benefits  from  developing  countries  which 
impose  restrictions  on  U.S.  investors.  The 
authority  to  withdraw  GSP  privileges  (i.e., 
duty-free  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  spec- 
ified products  from  designated  beneficiary 
developing  countries)'  on  the  grounds  of 
such  investment  restrictions  would  provide 
the  United  States  a  powerful  tool  in  dealing 
with  developing  nations.  Obviously,  howev- 
er, it  would  not  provide  any  leverage  in  deal- 
ing with  developed  countries. 

Also,  in  contrast  to  those  options  which 
would  impose  reciprocal  investment  restric- 
tions, this  option  would  cause  a  direct  and 
immediate  increase  in  U.S.  consumers'  costs. 
It  might  also  invite  retaliation  against  exist- 
ing U.S.  investment  in  the  targeted  develop- 
ing countries. 

K.  Do  nothing 
Finally,  the  United  States  could  take  no 
action  against  countries  imposing  restric- 
tions against  U.S.  investments.  Self-re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  vis- 
a-vis any  retaliatory  action  would  be  consist- 
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1^  H»,«rr.ine  which  were  the     of  responses  that  detailed  impediments  to     mention  were  restrictions  on  acquisitions  of 
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with  its  position  that  investment  restric- 

I  re  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 

global  community.  However,  given  the 

and   spread   of   foreign   invest- 

I  estrictions  and  the  probability  that  it 

be  many  years  before  a  multilateral 

could  be  implemented  or  amended. 
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V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

controls,     repatriation/remit- 
restrictions.     performance     require- 
and  more  significantly  limitations  to 
equity  participation  and  restrictions 
investing  in  some  industry  sectors 
barriers  to  increased  overseas  in- 
by  U.S.  chemical  companies.  Over- 
estment  is  an  integral  component  of 
hrough  sales  to  overseas  affiliates, 
of  new  markets,  and  repatriated 
Because    investment    is    tied    so 
to  trade,  the  solution  to  investment 
should  be  achieved  in  the  context 
overall  trade  improvement  program. 
(Jountry's  problems  differ  according  to 
competitiveness,  scope  of  exporta- 
and   ability   and   interest   to 
capital.  Other  countries  are  unlikely 
e   a  level   of   interest   equal   to   the 
States  in  any  one  policy  area.  There- 
omnibus  trade  policy  including  for- 
irlvestment  restriction  considerations  is 
or. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 

a  government  initiative  to  achieve 

rollback  of  existing  foreign  invest- 

estrictions  and  agreement  by  coun- 

I  avoid  implementing  new  ones  as  a 

of  advancing  narrow  national  inter- 

storically.  interest  in  increased  trade 

esiment  has  developed  in  times  of 

expansion.  In  contrast,  the  cur- 

g|}bal  recession  is  fertile  ground  for  in- 

protectionism.  CMA  urges  the  Presi- 

Congress  to  plan  and  manage  a 

t*-m  trade  policy  to  reverse  growth  in 

protectionism.  Within  the  area  of  for- 

estment  restriction  policy,  CMA  rec- 

that  the  United  States: 

a  bilateral  investment  treaty  pro- 

)n  problem  countries  as  part  of  an 

trade  policy  package; 

the  bilateral  investment  treaties  as 

ork  upon  which  to  incorporate  a 

investment   agreement   to  the 


a  nd 


the  President  greater  flexibility  to 
to  unfair  investment  practices:  and 
Resiit  the  adoption  of  investment  restric- 
tions \  hich  might  subject  U.S.  companies  to 
foreigi  retaliation. 

4.  Bilateral  investment  treaties 
iidicated.  the  Office  of  the  United 
Trade  Representative  has  developed 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  Pro- 
ifariations  of  which  are  being  negoti- 
*'ith  several  countries,  including 
and  Egypt.  CMA  has  reviewed 
treaties  and  believes  that  similar 
should  be  negotiated  with  as 
interested  countries  as  is  feasible, 
the  value  of  such  treaties  will  be 
if  they  can  be  executed  with  coun- 
hich  have  been  identified  as  having 
the  most  troublesome  investment 
ions.  Mexico  was  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  the  respondents  to  CMA's 
where  additional  investments 
would  have  been,  or  could  be,  made  if  it 
were  lot  for  onerous  investment  restric- 
tions. Brazil.  Japan.  India,  and   Indonesia 
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also  were  frequently  cited  as  countries 
whose  investment  restrictions  tended  to  pre- 
clude chemical  industry  investment. 

This  focusing  process  should  be  part  of  an 
overall  trade  policy  strategy.  Some  coun- 
tries may  have  little  interest  in  executing  a 
bilateral  investment  treaty  with  the  U.S.  on 
a  guid  pro  quo  basis.  To  interest  a  country 
in  executing  a  bilateral  investment  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  our  trade  negotia- 
tors must  develop  a  strategy  which  will  de- 
termine both  what  another  country  needs 
from  the  United  States  (e.g..  continued  GSP 
benefits  for  its  products,  benefit  of  an 
injury  test  in  counterveiling  duty  determi- 
nations, etc.)  and  what  the  United  States 
seeks  in  return  (e.g.  decreased  export  subsi- 
dies, execution  of  a  bilateral  investment 
treaty,  etc.).  The  Administration  should 
apply  broad  pressure  with  its  package  ap- 
proach to  gain  the  other  country's  interest. 
Each  country  will  have  different  priorities 
and  vulnerabilities  which  much  be  identi- 
fied to  achieve  the  appropriate  mix. 
B.  Multilateral  agreement 

If  the  United  States  can  successfully  nego- 
tiate a  sufficient  number  of  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaties,  these  treaties  could  become 
the  framework  for  a  multilateral  foreign  in- 
vestment agreement  in  the  GATT.  The 
GATT  framework  is  now  restricted  to  mer- 
chandise trade.  Even  if  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment can  be  successfully  negotiated.  CMA 
recommends  that  the  bilateral  agreements 
already  in  place  be  policed  and  maintained 
and  that  additional  bilateral  agreements  be 
negotiated  with  countries  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  GATT. 

C.  Presidential  action 

The  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
recommends  that  the  President  be  allowed 
to  impose  investment  (or  trade)  restrictions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  against  countries 
that  apply  investment  (or  trade)  re."=  rictions 
against  U.S.  companies.  Such  response 
should  be  selected  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  goals  directed  toward  a 
particular  country. 

The  President  also  should  be  permitted  to 
initiate  unfair  trade  practice  petitions  under 
Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Such 
Presidential  action  could  relieve  injured 
companies  from  the  burden  of  possible  re- 
taliation by  target  host  countries  by  allow- 
ing such  companies  to  maintain  anonymity. 
The  International  Trade  and  Investment 
Act,  S.  144. ■■'  sponsored  by  Senator  Danforth 
in  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  would  bestow 
this  authority  on  the  President.  In  addition, 
it  would  broaden  the  scope  of  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices  to  include  investment  bar- 
riers. CMA  endorsed  this  reciprocity  legisla- 
tion during  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  pro- 
vided that  no  amendments  were  made  to 
Senator  Danforth's  bill. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Governments  are  increasingly  utilizing 
foreign  direct  investment  restrictions  as  a 
national  economic  tool  to  the  detriment  of 
U.S.  companies.  For  the  foregoing  reasons, 
CMA  urges  the  Administration  to  pursue  a 
long-term  program  to  reverse  this  trend. 

We  believe  that  this  program  should  con- 
sist concurrently  on  focusing  on  a  bilateral 
investment  treaty  program  as  part  of  an 
overall  trade  policy  package;  utilizing  the  bi- 
lateral investment  treaties  as  a  framework 
upon  which  to  incorporate  a  multilateral  in- 
vestment agreement  to  the  GATT;  allowing 
the  President  greater  flexibility  to  respond 
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to  unfair  investment  practices:  and  resisting 
the  adoption  of  investment  restrictions 
which  might  subject  U.S.  companies  to  for- 
eign retaliation.  Only  through  efforts  such 
as  these  can  the  U.S.  Government  play  an 
effective  role  in  reducing  this  injurious  form 
of  protectionism. 

Appendix  A 
Summary  of  the  Investment  Questionnaire 

The  recommendations  contained  in  Sec- 
tion V  of  this  paper  were  derived  in  large 
part  from  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  on 
foreign  investment  decisions  and  the  impact 
of  investment  restrictions  by  foreign  govern- 
ments on  those  decisions.  This  question- 
naire was  sent  by  CMA  to  its  member  com- 
panies. A  total  of  54  companies  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.  (A  blank  copy  is  at- 
tached.) Even  though  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  questionnaire  call  for  re- 
sponses in  aggregate  form  (e.g..  ranges  for 
sales  figures  and  amount  of  investment),  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  confidential  re- 
sponses being  received,  the  questionnaires 
were  requested  to  be  returned  to  CMA 
anonymously.  Also,  the  responses  were  seen 
and  collated  solely  by  CMA  Staff  to  provide 
further  protection  from  improper  disclosure 
of  any  confidential  information  received. 

The  following  sections  provide  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  this  CMA  member  company 
survey. 

introduction 
The  questionnaire  emphasized  investment 
information  for  only  13  countries:  Argenti- 
na, Brazil.  Canada,  Colombia,  Prance,  India, 
Italy,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea.  Mexico, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Spain.  The  13  countries 
were  selected  by  the  members  of  the  CMA 
Investment  Policy  Task  Group  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  countries  likely  to  be  the  tar- 
gets of  significant  U.S.  investment  capital. 
Respondents  were  allowed  to  write  in  gener- 
al information  regarding  their  investments 
in  other  countries.  However,  responses  deal- 
ing with  the  investments  in  other  than  the 
listed  13  countries  were  spotty  and  will  not 
be  discussed  here.  A  country-by-country 
analysis  follows  the  overview  of  the  survey. 

OVERVIEW 

Companies  were  asked  to  categorize  them- 
selves according  to  the  following  four  levels 
of  sales:  less  than  $100  million,  $100-8500 
million,  $500  million  to  $1  billion,  and  more 
than  $1  billion.  Not  surprisingly,  level  of  in- 
vestment activity  is  directly  proportional  to 
sales  level.  Very  few  responses  were  received 
from  companies  with  less  than  $100  million 
in  annual  sales.  The  other  three  categories 
were  well  represented. 

The  respondents  were  asked  where  their 
company  might  have  made  investments  in 
the  past  or  would  likely  make  investments 
in  the  future  if  it  were  not  for  foreign  gov- 
ernmental investment  restrictions.  Mexico 
was  the  overwhelming  first  choice  as  the 
country  where  additional  investments  could 
have  been,  or  could  be,  made  if  it  were  not 
for  restrictions  on  investments.  Brazil, 
Japan,  India,  and  Indonesia  also  received  a 
significant  number  of  responses  as  countries 
of  possible  interest  from  an  investment 
standpoint  if  investment  restrictions  were 
reduced. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  select  from 
a  list  of  investment  restrictions  and  identify 
those  restrictions  applicable  to  each  coun- 
try. (A  provision  was  also  made  for  write-in 
choices  il  the  list  of  restrictions  provided  for 
by  CMA  was  not  sufficient.)  Furthermore, 
these  restrictions  were  to  be  provided  so 


that  CMA  could  determine  which  were  the 
more  onerous.  In  compiling  the  results, 
CMA  gave  most  weight  to  those  restrictions 
which  had  been  indentified  as  having  a  pri- 
ority of  "1"  or  "2"  and  least  weight  to  the 
restrictions  categorized  as  "4"  or  "5"  (See 
attached  questionnaire). 

Respondents  were  asked  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  U.S.  policies  or  laws  that  would 
offer  equitable  treatment  for  foreign  mves- 

tors. 

The  option  that  received  most  responses 
was  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  investment 
treaties  with  other  countries.  Running  an 
extremely  close  second  and  third  were  the 
options,  respectively,  which  would  1)  allow 
the  President  to  impose  trade  or  investment 
restrictions  on  countries  that  apply  onerous 
investment  restrictions  against  U.S.  compa- 
nies, and  2)  allow  for  the  extension  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  directly  to  address  investment-re- 
lated policies.  The  next  most  selected  policy 
option  was  that  of  the  imposition  of  'mirror 
image"  investment  restrictions  against  coun- 
tries that  discriminate  against  U.S.-based  in- 
vestors. The  next  highest  chosen  option  wa.s 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  investment  treaty 
under  the  GATT  which  would  first  freeze 
existing  trade  distorting  investment  policies 
and  then  be  followed  by  a  rollback  of  those 

policies.  .  .  1.. 

The  options  which  proposed  outright  pro- 
tectionist measures  failed  to  receive  a  high 
number  of  responses.  No  respondents  fa- 
vored the  legislation  of  investment  restric- 
tions such  as  local  content  laws.  Only  two 
respondents  felt  that  a  screening  mecha- 
nism for  foreign  investment  should  be  devel- 
oped. Also  not  particularly  popular  with  the 
respondents  were  the  options  of  withhold- 
ing financing  by  the  Ex-Im  Bank  for 
projects  linked  with  investment  restrictions 
or  the  withdrawal  of  GSP  benefits  from  de- 
veloping countries  which  imposed  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  investors.  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  did  feel  that  some  action  on  in- 
vestment restrictions  should  be  taken,  as 
shown  by  only  three  responses  that  the 
United  States  should  do  nothing  because  in- 
creased U.S.  restrictions  might  jeopardize 
the  huge  U.S.  overseas  investment. 

Because  the  questionnaire  did  not  require 
respondents  to  prioritize  their  answers, 
those  respondents  who  provided  multiple 
choices  likely  believed  that  a  variety  of  reni- 
edies  should  be  attempted.  Hence,  while 
some  of  the  responses  might  appear  to  be 
contradictory,  it  is  likely  that  the  respond- 
ents were  thinking  that  their  suggestions 
would  occur  in  stages,  rather  than  simulta- 
neously. .  „ 

The  remaining  discussion  gives  a  country- 
by-country  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  re- 
sponses. The  discussion  covers  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  responses.  A  more  detailed  list- 
ing of  responses  appears  in  the  Appendix  B. 


Argentina 

A  total  of  15  respondents  indicated  invest- 
ment in  Argentina.  Four  respondents  indi- 
cated that  investments  would  have  been 
made  in  the  past  had  it  not  been  for  restric- 
tions Three  indicated  that  they  would  con- 
sider future  investments  but  restrictions 
were  prohibiting  those  investments.  On  a 
weighted  average  basis,  the  restriction  for 
investment  which  was  mentioned  most 
often  for  Argentina  was  that  of  remittance 
of  earnings  and  repatriation  of  capital 

Argentina  ranked  eighth  among  the  13 
countries  as  far  as  the  number  of  respond- 
ents which  had  investments  located  in  that 
country.  It  ranked  seventh  in  total  number 


of  responses  that  detailed  impediments  to 
investment. 

Brazil 
A  total  of  26  respondents  to  the  question- 
naire have  made  investments  in  Brazil.  This 
ranks  fourth  out  of  the  13  countries  sur- 
veyed. The  majority  of  the  respondents  clas- 
sified their  investment  as  moderate.  Brazil 
ranks  second  overall  in  the  number  of  re- 
spondents who  felt  that  they  would  have 
made  additional  investment  had  it  not  been 
for  restrictions  or  were  likely  to  make  addi- 
tional investment  except  for  the  restric- 
tions. .    . 

Brazil  ranked  second  overall  in  the  listing 
of  specifically  named  impediments  to  invest- 
ment. The  impediment  mentioned  most  was 
restrictions  on  remittance  of  earnings/repa- 
triation of  capital.  Four  other  restrictions 
were  all  mentioned  to  a  lesser  degree,  but 
with  equal  frequency  relative  to  each  other. 
Those  were:  (1)  restrictions  on  royalty  pay- 
ments to  U.S.  parent,  (2)  excessive  with- 
holding taxes  on  dividend  royalty  and  loan 
interest  payments,  (3)  restrictions  on  man- 
agement fee  payments  to  U.S.  parent,  and 
(4)  export  requirement. 

Canada 
Canada  came  in  first  in  the  number  of  re- 
spondents that  -lad  investments  in  the 
country.  A  total  of  30  respondents  indicated 
that  they  had  investments  in  Canada,  with 
the  majority  of  those  respondents  classify- 
ing their  investments  as  significant. 

There  appears  to  be  concern  over  future 
investments  in  Canada,  since  almost  all  re- 
sponses to  the  question  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional investments  would  be  made  replied 
that  in  the  future  they  would  not  be  made 
unless  restrictions  were  lifted.  The  restric- 
tion which  discouraged  investment  the  most 
was  that  of  maximum  foreign  ownership  re- 
strictions. The  second  most  often  mentioned 
restriction  was  the  restriction  on  acquisition 
of  existing  businesses.  Both  of  these  com- 
ments relate  to  the  Canadian  Government's 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Act.  Although  a 
variety   of    other   restrictions   were   listed, 
they  received  much  less  attention. 
Colombia 
Investment  in  Colombia  by  U.S.  chemical 
firms  as  indicated  by  this  survey,  appears  to 
be  very  light.  Of  the  12  respondents  which 
identified  investment  in  Colombia,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  classified  their  investment  as 
slight.  There  appeared  to  be  little  interest 
in  investing  in  Colombia  in  the  future,  nor 
was  there  much  indication  that  investments 
would  have  been  greater  in  the  past. 

No  single  impediment  to  investment  stood 
out  for  the  respondents  in  the  case  of  Co- 
lombia. There  were  four  that  had  almost 
equal  mention:  (1)  remittance  of  earnings/ 
repatriation  of  capital;  (2-)  maximum  foreign 
ownership  restrictions;  (3)  restrictions  on 
royalty  payments  to  the  U.S.  parent;  and  (4) 
restrictions  on  management  fee  payments  Lo 
U.S.  parent. 

France 
Current  investments  in  France  were  re- 
ported by  20  of  the  respondents.  The  level 
of  investment  was  relatively  equally  split 
among  the  slight,  moderate,  and  significant 
categories.  As  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
the  respondents  over  future  investment  in 
France. 

There  was  very  little  mention  of  specilic 
restrictions  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
case  of  France.  The  most  commonly  men- 
tioned restriction  to  foreign  investment  was 
that  of  industrial  restrictions.  Also  receiving 


mention  were  restrictions  on  acquisitions  of 
existing  businesses  and  minimuin  capital 
and  employment  restrictions. 


India 
Of  the  13  countries  surveyed,  India 
ranked  only  ninth  in  terms  of  total  number 
of  respondents  having  investments,  but 
third  in  the  number  of  restrictions  to  invest- 
ment mentioned.  None  of  the  respondents 
classified  their  investments  in  India  as  sig- 
nificant. The  respondents  to  the  survey  also 
indicated  that  their  concerns  over  increased 
investment  would  be  about  the  same  In  the 
future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

Two  restrictions  to  foreign  investment  re- 
ceived almost  the  same  mention  by  the  re- 
spondents. These  were  foreign  ownership 
restrictions  and  restrictions  on  remittance 
of  earnings/repatriation  of  capital.  Al- 
though numerous  other  restrictions  were 
listed,  they  received  much  less  attention 
than  the  preceding  two. 
Italy 
According  to  survey  responses.  Italy  had 
the  least  number  of  restrictions  to  foreign 
investment  listed  of  the  13  countries.  Six- 
teen of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
had  investments  in  Italy. 

Levels  of  investment  were  equally  distrib- 
uted between  the  slight,  moderate,  and  sig- 
nificant categories.  Few  responded  that 
there  would  have  been  additional  invest- 
ment in  the  past  or  that  there  would  likely 
be  more  in  the  future. 

The  lack  of  intellectual  property  righte 
protection  is  the  only  situation  listed  more 
than  once  by  respondents  as  a  restriction  to 
foreign  investment. 

Indonesia 
Indonesia  had  less  foreign  investment 
than  any  of  the  13  countries.  It  ranked  fifth 
out  of  13  in  the  number  of  countries  in 
which  the  respondents  would  have  invested 
had  it  not  been  for  restrictions.  Responses 
were  equally  divided  between  increased  in- 
vestment in  the  past  or  more  investment  in 
the  future  in  the  absence  of  restrictions. 

The  restriction  on  maximum  foreign  own- 
ership received  an  overwhelming  number  of 
responses  when  compared  with  all  of  the 
other  restrictions  listed. 
Japan 
Japan  was  ranked  third,  behind  Canada 
and  Mexico,  as  the  country  in  which  the  re- 
spondents had  invested.  Most  of  the  invest- 
ment was  classified  as  either  moderate  or 
significant.  It  was  also  the  country  which 
ranked  third  in  terms  of  number  of  compa- 
nies who  would  have  invested  more  in  the 
past  or  are  likely  to  in  the  future  if  it  were 
not  for  restrictions  of  foreign  investment. 

Although  many  respondents  commented 
that  much  more  investment  would  be  likely 
in  the  absence  of  restrictions,  few  men- 
tioned specific  restrictions  they  found  to  be 
objectionable.  Of  the  restrictions  listed, 
three  received  almost  the  same  amount  of 
attention:  (1)  maximum  foreign  ownership 
restrictions;  (2)  industrial  sector  restric- 
tions; and  (3)  restrictions  on  acquisitions  of 
existing  businesses. 

Korea 
Only  ten  of  the  respondents  indicated  in- 
vestment in  Korea.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  interest  for  investing  more  in 
Korea  in  the  past  or  in  the  future. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions 
appeared  as  the  main  barrier  to  investment 
in  Korea. 
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Mexico 

came  a  close  second  to  Canada  In 

nJmber  of  respondents  which  already 

iivestment  in  place  in  that  country. 

ci  tegorization  of  the  vast  majority  of 

nvestments  fell  into  the  slight  and 

areas.  In  the  absence  of  restric- 

number  of  respondents  who  indi- 

that    investment    would    have    been 

in  the  past  was  equal  to  those  who 

ike  to  make  it  in  the  future. 

came  in  first  of  the  13  countries  in 
responses  on  restrictions  to  foreign 
nt.  The  restriction  which  was  listed 
_.  onerous  by  far  was  that  of  maxi- 
oreign  ownership  restrictions.  This 
o  the  Mexican  Government  rule  that 
,  the  government-owned  petroleum 
„_ly,  must  own  all  primary  petrochem- 
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Additional  restrictions  listed  included 
<  f  remittance  of  earnings/repatriation 
capital,  restrictions  on  royalty  payments 
parent,  and  industrial  sector  restric- 
While  other  restrictions  were  also 
by  the  respondents,  they  received 
less   attention    than    the   preceding 
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Saudi  Arabia 

the  respondents  to  the  survey 

little  investment  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

absence  of  investment  restrictions. 
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Purttermore,  very  few  comments  with 
regard  to  restrictions  to  foreign  investment 
were  <  ffered.  The  restriction  most  often 
listed  1  /as  that  of  maximum  foreign  owner- 
ship re  juirements. 

Spain 

Theife  was  little  mention  of  restrictions  to 
foreigr  investment  with  regard  to  Spain. 
The  n  striction  most  often  mentioned  was 
that  c  r  disallowed  management  fee  pay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  parent.  The  respondents 
to  the  lurvey  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the 
lifting  of  restrictions  to  investment  Would 
have  a  tered  their  investments  either  in  the 
past  oi  in  the  future. 

Ther ;  are  significant  U.S.  chemical  invest- 
ments in  Spain,  but  the  majority  of  these 
were  citegorized  as  being  either  slight  or 
moderate 

Appendix  B 
CMA  Questionnaire 

RESTRICTIONS  TO  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
ANKED  BY  NUMBER  OF  RESPONSESI 

1.  Argentina 
ttance    of    earnings/repatriation    of 
restrictions. 

withholding  taxes  on  dividend, 
and  loan  interest  payments. 
Restjictions  on  management  fee  payments 
parent, 
of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 


RestJ-ictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
oyment   of   local   nationals   require- 


parent 

Emp 
ment 

Indu  itrial  sector  restrictions. 

Exp<  rt  requirements. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 
2.  Brazil 

Remittance    of    earnings/repatriation    of 
capital  restrictions. 


Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

Excessive  withholding  taxes  on  dividend, 
royalty  and  loan  interest  payments. 

Export  requirements. 

Restrictions  on  management  fee  payments 
to  U.S.  parent. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

Employment  of  local  national  require- 
ments. 

Minimum  local  content  requirements. 

Feedstock  restrictions 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 
3.  Canada 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

Location  restrictions. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

Excessive  withholding  taxes  on  dividend, 
royalty  and  loan  interest  payments. 

Export  requirements. 

Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

4.  Colombia 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Exports  requirements. 

5.  France 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

Minimum  captial  invested  or  employment 
level  requirements. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Minimum  local  content  requirements. 

6.  India 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

Excessive  withholding  taxes  on  dividend, 
royalty  and  loan  interest  payments. 

Export  requirements. 

Restrictions  on  management  fee  payments 
to  U.S.  parent. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Minimum  local  content  requirements. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

7.  Italy 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

Minimum  capital  invested  or  employment 
level  requirements. 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

8.  Indonesia 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  management  fee  payments 
to  U.S.  parent. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Export  requirements. 

Employment  of  local  nationals  require- 
ments. 

9.  Japan 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 


Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

Location  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

Requirements  concerning  the  introduction 
of  new  products  and  technology. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

10.  Korea 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

Lack  of  intellectial  property  rights  protec- 
tion. 

Location  requirements. 

Requirements  concerning  the  introduction 
of  new  products  and  technology. 

11.  Mexico 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Remittance  of  earnings/repatriation  of 
capital  restrictions. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  royalty  payments  to  U.S. 
parent. 

Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

Excessive  withholding  taxes  on  dividend, 
royalty  and  loan  interest  payments. 

Export  requirements. 

Employment  of  local  nationals  require- 
ments. 

Location  restrictions. 

Requirements  concerning  the  introduction 
of  new  products  and  technology. 

Feedstock  restrictions. 

12.  Saudi  Arabia 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Employment  of  local  nationals  require- 
ment. 

Excessive  withholding  taxes  on  dividend. 
royalty  and  loan  interest  payments. 

Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

13.  Spain 

Restrictions  on  management  fee  payments 
to  U.S.  parent. 

Industrial  sector  restrictions. 

Restrictions  on  acquisitions  of  existing 
businesses. 

Lack  of  intellectual  property  rights  pro- 
tection. 

Export  requirements. 

Maximum  foreign  ownership  restrictions. 

Appendix  C 

A  Summary  of  a  Survey  of  Worldwide 

Investment  Policies,  Nov.  18,  1982 

(By  Price  Waterhouse) 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  the 
second  annual  73-nation  survey  by  Price 
Waterhouse  of  nontax  restrictions  on  in- 
flowing foreing  direct  investmen  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

Ownership  restrictions. 

Exchange  controls. 

Repatriation  or  remittance  restrictions. 

Employment  restrictions. 

Local  material  content  requirements. 

Other  restrictions. 

In  addition,  the  report  presents  informa- 
tion on  subsidies  and  other  incentives  to  for- 
eign investment,  if  any,  for  each  country. 

The  report  is  based  on  data  supplied  by 
Price  Waterhouse  offices  located  in  the  73 
countries  covered  by  the  survery,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  lo  them  by  the 
U.S.  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse.  It  is  effec- 
tive as  of  June  30,  1982,  except  that  because 
of  the  major  developments  in  Mexico,  its 
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report  has  been  updated  to  September  30, 

Vh'is  report,  like  the  1981  report,  indicates 
strong  nontax  and  nontariff  restrictions  on 
foreign  investment.  Of  the  73  countries  sur- 
veyed 58  impose  ownership  restrictions 
(same  as  1981),  53  have  exchange  controls 
(52  in  1981),  46  impose  restrictions  on  repa- 
triation or  remittances  (same  as  1981),  71 
have  employment  restrictions  (same  as 
1981).  and  30  have  local  material  content  re- 
quirements (29  in  1981). 

Of  the  58  countries  considered  to  have 
ownership  restrictions.  33  are  considered  \,o 
have  harsh  restrictions.  These  include  all 
those  where  foreign  ownership  must  be  lim- 
ited to  a  minority  interest  or  where  the  list 
of  excluded  industries  is  extensive.  If  a 
country  excludes  only  areas  that  are  direct- 
ly related  with  national  defense,  it  is  not 
considered  to  have  an  ownership  restriction. 
If  the  only  excluded  nondefense  industries 
are  those  such  as  banking,  insurance  and 
airiines  (all  of  which  are  closed  to  foreigners 
in  many  countries),  the  country  is  not  con- 
sidered to  have  harsh  restrictions. 

Exchange  controls  are  more  difficult  to 
classify  from  the  survey.  Of  the  53  countries 
that  have  exchange  controls,  six  appear  to 
be  mild  and  14  appear  to  be  harsh  from  the 
reports  on  these  items.  A  more  realistic 
number  of  harsh  exchange  control  countries 
may  be  around  35,  as  that  is  the  number  of 
countries  that  have  restrictive  policies  on 
repatriation  or  remittances  (which,  ol 
course  is  an  element  of  exchange  control). 

The  shift  of  Mexico  from  free  exchange  to 
tight  controls  may  foretell  other  countries 
taking  similar  action  a^  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing worldwide  economic  slump. 

As  noted.  35  of  the  46  countries  that 
impose  restrictions  on  repatriation  and  re- 
mittance are  considered  to  have  harsh  re- 
strictions. These  include  all  countries  that 
require  capital  to  be  "registered"  before 
either  capital  or  profits  can  be  remitted.  A 
few  countries  limit  profit  remittances  to  a 
percentage  of  capital  (20  percent  being  the 
most  common)  or  to  a  percentage  of  the 

year's  profits.  . 

The  statistic  on  employment  restrictions 
reflects  that  almost  all  countries  require 
foreigners  to  have  work  permits.  Only  two 
countries.  Hong  Kong  has  restrictions  but 
they  are  described  as  being  very  lax.  Japan 
has  no  employment  restrictions,  but  does 
have  visa   requirements  that  can   be   time 

consuming.  

Of  the  71  countries  having  employment 
restrictions,  24  require  work  permits,  but 
the  survey  responses  do  not  indicate  that 
this  is  used  as  a  harsh  exclusionary  tool. 
Thirty-one  other  countries  have  restrictive 
policies  that  generally  will  not  permit  the 
hiring  of  a  foreigner  if  a  national  is  avail- 
able The  remaining  16  also  have  restrictive 
policies,  but  in  addition  impose  quotas  that 
limit  the  percentage  of  foreign  employees  a 
company  can  have.  Quotas  also  are  often 
stated  as  a  percentage  of  total  salaries 

Morocco,  the  new  entry  on  the  list  ol 
countries  having  a  local  material  require- 
ment now  requires  a  minimum  value  of  lo- 
cally manufactured  material  for  automobile 
manufacture.  Six  other  countries  also 
impose  a  local  material  requirement  only  in 
automobile  manufacture.  They  are  Chile 
Columbia.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines.  South 
Africa  and  Zambia.  (Zambia  has  no  local 
materials  law.  but  the  government  strongly 
encourages  it.  especially  in  automobile  man- 
ufacture.) .  .  tv,^  IQOl 
Comparing  the  1982  Report  to  the  1981. 
the  impression  is  that  restriction  on  foreign 


investment  are  growing.  Certainly,  they  are 
not  being  relaxed.  As  the  world  recession 
continues,  protectionist  pressures  mount.* 


SCHOOL  ASBESTOS  PROBLEMS 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  morning's  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  an  article  appeared  about 
the  extent  of  the  asbestos  problems 
facing  our  Nations  schools.  The  story 
documents  the  financial  burdens  that 
are  confronting  our  school  districts  in 
finding  means  to  rid  the  schools  of 
any  asbestos  hazards. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  tabled  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  provide  $50 
million  in  funding  for  loans  to  school 
districts  to  help  them  deal  with  the  as- 
bestos problem.  Since  the  House  has 
provided  $50  million  in  their  version  of 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1984,  I  hope 
that  the  conferees  will  understand 
that  asbestos  removal  is  a  problem 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  now  and 
will  agree  to  include  funding  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times, 
The  article  follows: 
[From  tue  New  York  Times,  Oct.  5.  1983] 
Huge  Cost  of  Removing  Asbestos  Daunts 
Schools 
(By  William  E.  Schmidt) 
There  is  growing  alarm  among  school  offi- 
cials around  the  country  about  where  they 
will  get  the  funds  to  pay  to  remove  poten- 
tially  dangerous   asbestos   insulation   from 
local  scliool  buildings. 

According  to  a  report  not  yet  released  by 
the  Deaprtment  of  Education  but  made 
available  to  the  The  New  York  Times,  it  will 
cost  about  $1.4  billion  to  remove  asbestos 
from  14.000  public  and  private  school  build- 
ings around  the  country. 

•We  did  a  survey  and  came  up  with  the 
total  bill  of  about  $7  million  to  remove  and 
replace  the  asbestos."  said  Dr.  Robert  For- 
tenberry  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  "We'll  get  it  out  as  we  have 
the  money.  But  right  now.  we  can't  get  to  it 
unless  the  state  or  someone  else  helps  us 
come  up  with  some  extra  money." 

Federal  officials  and  medical  authorities 
have  warned  that  asbestos,  widely  used  as 
fireproof  insulation  in  school  buildings  built 
or  renovated  from  1940  to  1978,  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  'o 
children  and  school  employees. 

most  schools  fail  to  comply 
The  Department  of  Education  report,  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  on  behalf  of  a  Senate 
committee,  concedes  that  Federal  officials 
have  no  hard  data  to  confirm  their  cost  fig- 
ures But  it  estimates  that  removal  will  cost 
an  average  of  $100,000  per  school  building. 

An  internal  E.P.A.  report  that  came  to 
light  last  week  showed  that  well  over  half 
the  nation's  85.000  public  and  20.000  private 
schools  have  failed  to  comply  fully  with 
Federal  rules  that  required  them  to  identify 
and  report  on  any  asbestos  in  school  build- 
ings by  June  28. 

Current  E  P.A.  regulations  do  not  require 
schools  to  remove  the  loose  or  flaking  asbes- 
tos. Instead,  the  agency  says  the  districts 
must  notify  employees  and  parent-teacher 


organizations  of  the  presence  of  asbestos  in 
school  buildings. 

hesitant  to  create  concern 
It  is  widely  believed  that  the  cost  of  asbes- 
tos abatement  programs  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  so  many  districts  have  not  complied. 
Many  smaller  districts  fear  they  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  follow  through  with  reme- 
dial actions  and  are  therefore  hesitant  to 
arouse  fears  without  being  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Most  school  districts  are  already  facing 
budget  problems  as  a  result  of  earlier  cut- 
backs in  state  and  Federal  money.  In  Jack- 
son, for  example,  voters  rejected  bond  issues 
twice  in  the  past  eight  months  for  repair 
and  construction  programs. 

Though  some  states  have  offered  money 
to  help  local  districts  with  removal  pro- 
grams the  largest  share  of  the  cost  of  re- 
moving the  asbestos  so  far  has  been  borne 
by  taxpayers  in  the  individual  school  dis- 
tricts. There  has  been  no  Federal  assistance, 
although  Congress  is  now  studying  a  plan  to 
set  up  $50  million  fund  to  provide  local  dis- 
tricts interest-free  loans  for  asbestos  remov- 
al. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS  SPEND  MILLIONS 

In  Alabama,  state  officials  have  set  up  a 
$75  million  fund,  drawn  from  oil  and  gas 
lease  revenues,  to  help  local  districts  pay  for 
asbestos  abatement. 

In  New  York,  one  of  the  first  states  to  ad- 
dress the  asbestos  problem,  the  Legislature 
has  authorized  nearly  $7  million  in  the  past 
four  years  to  help  pay  for  local  asbestos 
abatement  programs. 

Dr.  Brian  Walsh,  an  administrator  for  the 
state's  Department  of  Education,  estimated 
that  schools  in  the  state  have  already  spent 
nearly  $43  million  removing  or  containing 
more  than  six  million  square  feet  of  asbes- 
tos insulation. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  school  officials 
said  more  than  $12  million  has  been  spent 
since  1979  on  asbestos  control  and  removal 
programs  in  city  schools. 

"I  can  appreciate  that  schools  are  under  a 
lot  of  fiscal  pressure."  said  Representative 
George  Miller,  a  California  Democrat  who 
has  helped  push  legislation  to  make  schools 
report  asbestos  hazards.  "But  this  is  not 
enough  of  a  justification  not  to  do  the  stud- 
ies, or  to  refuse  to  disclose  the  dangers." 

REAGAN  administration  BLAMED 

Mr.  Miller  also  blamed  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  the  low  reported  rate  of 
compliance,  because  it  has  planned  no  meas- 
ures to  make  districts  say  if  their  schools 
have  asbestos. 

"This  Administration  has  sent  a  clear 
signal  to  the  schools  that  asbestos  is  just 
not  that  important  a  problem,"  Mr.  Miller 
said.  ,_,       ^., 

The  E.P.A.  said  last  week  it  would  notify 
the  local  news  media  of  any  schools  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  asbestos  rules. 

Dwight  Brown,  asbestos  coordinator  for  a 
regional  office  of  the  environmental  agency 
in  Atlanta,  said  the  failure  of  many  school 
districts  to  deal  with  the  asbestos  threat  is 
likely  to  make  them  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  lawsuits  from  former  students  or  school 
employees  seeking  to  blame  subsequent  can- 
cers or  other  illnesses  on  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos in  school  buildings. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ARE  WARNED 

Mr  Brown  said  school  officials  who  ignore 
the  asbestos  hazard  'are  guilty  of  either 
negligence  or  malfeasance  or  both. "  He  said 
that  a  school  district  that  knows  of  the 
presence  of  asbestos  but  does  nothing  to  get 
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is  not  only  continuing  to  expose 
to  a  known  health  hazard,  but  also 
"a  lawsuit  waiting  to  happen." 
Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  not  aware 
such    lawsuits    pending    against 
he  said  they  were  inevitable.  More 
lOlioO  suits  have  been  filed  in  the  past 
igainst  asbestos  manufacturers  by 
who  blame  their  illnesses  on  expo- 
workplace, 
of    the    suits    involve    those    who 
ivith  asbestos  in  Navy  shipyards  in 
II. 

is  seen  as  a  cause  of  a  variety  of 
including  lung  cancer  and  a  cancer 
ining  of  the  lungs,  mesothelioma, 
i^ually  fatal.  It  typically  takes  15  to 
after  exposure  before  the  diseases 
appear. 
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will    begin    to    crumble,    releasing 

the  air.  The  a-^bestos  fibers,  once 

lungs,  usually  stay  there. 

to  advising  schools  to  be  aware 

liability.  Mr.  Brown  also  cited  a 

the  Justice  Department  in  1981 

advice  to  local  school  districts 

be  used  to  persuade  taxpayers  to 

asbestos    removal    programs.    The 

comparing  the  cost  of  the 

against    asbestos    manufactures 

t  he  cost  of  abatement  plans. 

35  suits  against  manufacturers 

pending,  including  a  class  action 

Pederal  District  Court  in  Philadel- 

behalf    of    the    nation's    public 

David  Berger.  the  lawyer  for  the 

the  lawsuit,  is  asking  that  manu- 

be  ordered  to  put  up  money  to  pay 

removal  programs. 
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35  LAWSUITS  ARE  PENDING 


ksville.  Tenn.,  one  of  the  districts 
with  the  E.P.A.  rules,  the  dis- 
>f    asbestos    in    10    local    schools 
off    a    debate    over    the    removal 
which  one  consultant  has  estimated 
(2.5  million.  At  least  one  school  has 
down  because  of  asbestos, 
people  in  that  area  have  argued 
hazard  has  been  exaggerated  and 
school  officials  to  cut  back  on 
program, 
school  administrators  and  law- 
seeking  assistance  from  Mississippi 
asbestos.    "Unless  we  get  some 
just  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  get 
problem  the  way  we  should."  said  Dr. 
noting    that    a    survey    this 
revealed  asbestos  insulation  on  the 
if  areas  frequented  by  students  in 
district's  77  buildings. 
:imate  of  the  cost  of  removing  as- 
frbm  the  nation's  schools  is  part  of  a 
Department   of   Education    report 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
ns  Committee. 

other  things,   the  report   details 
Federal  officials  have  had  in  col- 
on the  asbestos  problem  from 
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•S  DISEASE  AND 
HELATED  DISORDERS 


'RESSLER.    Mr.    President.    I 

the  Senate  for  the  passage 

3913,  the  Labor,  Health  and 

Services  appropriations  bill.  I 

to    see    the    Senate    take 


pre  ud 


action  on  an  appropriations  measure 
which  includes  additional  funding  for 
research  on  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  disorders. 

Recently,  at  my  request,  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  a  neu- 
rological disorder  which  now  affects  2 
million  persons  in  this  country.  As  the 
testimony  at  these  two  field  hearings 
brought  out,  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  additional  research  dollars.  When 
a  disease  is  claiming  120,000  lives  each 
year,  and  more  than  $26  billion  is 
spent  each  year  on  institutional  care 
and  other  medical  costs  associated 
with  this  dread  disease,  the  time  to  act 
is  now. 

Unfortunately,  we  still  know  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  cure  for  this  devas- 
tating chronic  disease.  With  about  9 
percent  of  our  over-65  population,  and 
20  percent  of  those  over  80,  having 
been  stricken  by  Alzheimer's  disease, 
the  current  impact  of  this  disease  is 
sobering.  However,  these  statistics  are 
not  nearly  as  grim  as  the  prospects  for 
the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000.  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  adult  population  will  fall  into  the 
high-risk  age  bracket  for  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Therefore,  unless  medical  sci- 
ence is  able  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
surrounding  this  disease,  Alzheimer's 
threatens  to  become  the  most  serious 
problem  of  the  next  century. 

For  this  reason,  I  recently  authored 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  urging 
the  subcommittee  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  for  basic  research 
and  $4  million  to  support  five  centers 
specializing  in  research  on  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders.  My  diS' 
tinguished  colleagues.  Senators  Heinz 
and  D'Amato.  cosigned  this  important 
letter.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  increased  research 
dollars  and  has  directed  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  to  consider  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  special  centers 
of  research  on  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  disorders. 

These  centers  will  be  of  paramount 
importance  if  we  are  to  coalesce  exist- 
ing—but uncoordinated— research 
functions  into  a  series  of  centers  for 
excellence.  Only  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  centers  can  we  hope 
to  bring  together  basic  and  clinical  in- 
vestigators of  sufficient  interest  and 
expertise  to  make  significant  progress 
in  the  understanding,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Specialized  centers  of  research  al- 
ready exist  in  the  areas  of  periodontal 
and  cancer  research,  and  at  institutes 
such  as  the  National  Heart.  Lung  & 
Blood  Institute.  I  commend  the  Senate 
for  recommending  the  establishment 
of  Alzheimer's  research  centers  which 
will  maintain  communication  with  the 
clinical  community  and  will  assist  in 


the  development  of  applied  and  clini- 
cal research  activities,  and  in  the  dis- 
semination of  new  knowledge. 

One  of  the  key  factors  which  was 
brought  out  during  the  recent  field 
hearings  was  the  need  for  improved 
communications  between  the  research- 
ers and  those  administering  daily  care 
to  the  Alzheimer's  patient.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  has  rec- 
ognized this  need  and  has  recommend- 
ed that  $3.5  million  be  set  aside  to  sup- 
port these  centers. 

The  increased  research  funding  and 
the  set-aside  for  research  centers  rep- 
resent the  Senate's  wise  commitment 
to  a  problem  that  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  health  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
this  prudent  action.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  RACHEL 
OESTREICHER  HASPEL 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  Congress  recessed  in 
August.  Rachel  Oestreicher  Haspel 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Ms.  Haspel,  who  is 
president  of  the  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Committee  of  the  United  States  in  af- 
filiation with  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  addressed  the 
concern  she  and  many  others  share 
about  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
The  disappearance  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  rankles  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  splendid 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
he  made  during  the  intense  darkness 
of  World  War  II. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  bestowal  upon 
Raoul  Wallenberg  of  honorary  citizen- 
ship. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Ms.  Haspel's  testimony.  She 
outlines  the  goals  of  the  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg Committee  of  the  United 
States  and  reminds  us  of  trie  persist- 
ent reports  that,  despite  Soviet  claims 
to  the  contrary,  Raoul  Wallenberg  did 
not  die  in  1947  but  continues  to  live 
somewhere  in  the  Gulag. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Ms.  Ha- 
spel's testimony  as  well  as  additional 
material  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  and  additional  mate- 
rial follows: 

Testimony  of  Rachel  O.  Haspel 

Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Rachel  Oes- 
treicher Haspel.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
be  here  today  as  the  spokesperson  for  the 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  of  the  United 
States  in  affiliation  with  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  This  is  a  com- 
mittee of  volunteer  members  who  care 
deeply  about  both  the  heroic  actions  of  Mr. 
Wallenberg  in  1944  and  1945  in  Hungary 
and  about  his  subsequent  incarceration  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  join  with  all  of  those 
here  in  seeking  his  freedom.  We  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  work,  feel  that  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg's imprisonment  and  present  condition 


is  a  Human  Rights  Issue  of  the  highest 
magnitude.  „ 

I  am  most  appreciative  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee's  Sub-Committee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions is  allowing  me  to  appear  before  it  on 
behalf  of  our  committee.  For  all  of  us  who 
care  so  deeply  about  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, an  Honorary  Citizen  of  the  United 
States  since  October  5.  1981.  I  should  par- 
ticularly like  to  thank  the  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Ous  Yatron.  for  convening  this 
sub-committee.  I  should  also  like  to  single 
out  a  member  of  this  sub-committee,  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lanios.  for  his  selfless  early 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
his  continued  vigilance  on  this  issue. 

The  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  of  the 
United  States  has  two  goals: 

(1)  To  free  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  allow 
him  to  return  to  his  home  and  family  in 
Sweden.  ^      . 

(2)  To  make  his  extraordinary  deeds  in 
Hungary  known,  so  that  the  name  Raoul 
Wallenberg  will  become  synonymous  with 
heroism  and  humanitarianism  throughout 
the  world. 

As  to  freeing  Raoul  Wallenberg  from 
prison  in  the  Soviet  Gulag,  let  me  say  here 
and  now  that  I  do  absolutely  believe  that 
there  is  indeed  a  strong  possibility  that 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is  still  alive.  Based  on 
very  concrete  information,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Mr.  Wallenberg  has  been  given  prefer- 
ential treatment  by  his  Soviet  jailers.  Never 
in  all  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
released  by  the  Swedish  government  has 
hard  labor  ever  been  mentioned.  More  sig- 
nificant, however,  is  the  te>=timony  of  a  now 
elderly  Swedish  doctor.  Professor  Nana 
Svartz.  ^  „_ 

Professor  Svartz  was  told  on  January  ^f. 
1961  by  a  Russian  physician.  Professor  Alek- 
sandr  Miashnikov.  that  he  had  examined 
Raoul  Wallenberg  at  a  prison  hospital  in 
Moscow  and  even  offered,  at  the  time,  to 
allow  Dr.  Svartz  to  see  him. 

This  in  itself  is  not  the  most  remarkable 
thing:  what  is  staggering  is  that  Professor 
Miashnikov  was  the  personal  physician  of 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  How  often,  in  any  coun- 
try does  the  personal  physician  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  of  a  Prime  Minister  examine  an  or- 
dinary prisoner?  Unfortunately,  Professor 
Miashnikov  later  denied  having  tola  Dr. 
Svartz  about  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  then 
died  rather  suddenly  in  1965,  but  I  offer  this 
testimony  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
point-of-view  about  Mr.  Wallenberg,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  prisoner  m  the 
Soviet  Gulag.  ^  .    ,.  , 

Because  we  believe  he  is  alive,  and  to  help 
ascertain  his  whereabouts  in  the  Soviet 
Union  we  have  run  ads  in  Russian  language 
newspapers  to  see  if  recent  Soviet  immi- 
grants might  help  shed  new  light  on  Raoul 
Wallenberg.  As  I  need  not  explain,  this  is 
very  expensive  and  almost  impossible  for  a 
non-profit  group  to  maintain,  particularly 
on  the  day-to-day  basis  that  might  make  it 
successful.  To  aid  all  of  us  in  this  effort.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  following  ac- 
tions be  considered: 

(1)  That  the  feasibility  of  a  question  per- 
taining to  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  his  where- 
abouts be  asked  of  all  immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  applying  for  residence. 

(2)  That  the  use  of  the  enormous  Russian 
language  resources  of  both  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  the  Voice  of  America  be  used  on 
a  daily  basis  to  aid  in  locating  Mr.  Wallen- 

berg 

(3)  That  all  branches  of  the  government, 
when  communicating  with  the  Soviets,  on 


official  matters,  automatically  bring  up  the 
fate  and  case  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  as  a  part 
of  any  dialogue. 

We  commend  Secretary  Shultz  and  the 
Department  of  State  for  what  they  have 
done  thus  far  both  on  a  bilateral  basis  and 
at  international  forums,  such  as  the  CSCE 
Review  conference  in  Madrid  and  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
in  Geneva.  We  ask  only  that  the  effort  be 
more  constant,  as  every  day  that  passes  is 
one  day  more  of  freedom  lost  to  this  ex- 
traordinary man. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  this  panel 
to  know  that  in  April  1983.  I  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Olaf  Palme, 
urging  that  Sweden  take  a  stronger  position 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallenberg.  I  received  a 
letter  sometime  after  that  from  Ambassador 
Lennart  Eckerberg.  Under-Secretary  for  Po- 
litical Affairs  in  the  Swedish  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of 
that  letter  to  the  Sub-Committee.  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  that  letter: 
".  .  .  in  addition  to  many  previous  contacts 
on  high  level.  Raoul  Wallenberg's  case  was 
taken  up  by  Sweden's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  in  1980. 
by  Sweden's  Minister  of  Justice  also  during 
a  visit  to  Moscow  in  1981  and  also  by  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  at  the  Swedish 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  September 
1981  and  January  1983. " 

It  is  particularly  heartening  to  see  that 
the  last  date  given  was  as  recent  as  January 
of  this  year,  and  does,  in  fact,  indicate  that 
the  government  of  Sweden  will  also  contin- 
ue to  pursue  the  case  of  this  most  heroic 
Swede  under  Mr.  Olaf  Palmes  leadership. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg Committee  of  the  United  States  has 
two  goals.  In  a  very  personal  way.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  second  goal:  "To  make 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  extraordinary  deeds  in 
Hungary  known,  so  that  his  name  becomes 
synonymous  with  heroism  and  humanitar- 
ianism throughout  the  world"  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  first. 

I  ask  your  indulgence:  I  should  like  to  be 
personal  for  a  moment.  I  appear  before  you 
today  as  the  President  of  a  national  organi- 
zation, but  I  originally  became  interested  in 
Raoul  Wallenberg  because  I  am  the  mother 
of  two  young  children  who  are  growing  up 
in  what  today  appears  to  be  a  very  hostile 
world.  When  I  first  heard  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg's story.  I  was  staggered  by  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  deeds.  Many  persons  in  this  centu- 
ry have  taken  far  too  many  precious  lives, 
but  I  can  think  of  no  other  human  being 
who  has  saved  one  hundred  thousand  lives 
by  his  direct  action  and  intervention.  Mr. 
Wallenberg  is  not  a  media  hero  (though  he 
should  be):  he  is  flesh  and  blood  like  each  of 
us  here.  Our  children  have  few  heroes  not 
created  by  script  writers:  if  they  are  going 
to  survive,  they  must  all  know  that  they  and 
others  carry  within  themselves  the  same 
possibility  for  kindness,  selflessness,  and 
courage  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  showed. 
Only  because  he  is  a  flesh  and  blood  hero— 
and  because  of  his  flesh,  vulnerable  like  all 
of  us— will  our  children  know  they.  too.  are 
capable  of  facing  evil  and  danger  with  cour- 
age. We  all  need  Raoul  Wallenberg  as  a  role 
model  for  these  trying  times. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  another  true 
story  that  I  also  consider  extraordinary. 
About  a  year  ago  I  spoke  to  eight  hundred 
students  at  West  Rowan  High  School  in 
Mount  Ulla.  North  Carolina.  I  had  been 
asked  to  speak  there  by  two  gifted  teachers, 
Miss  Libby  Edmondson  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
Sloop.  This  is  a  public  school  located  in  a 


rural  section  of  North  Carolina  and  its  stu- 
dents come  from  families  whose  incomes  are 
earned  primarily  from  farming  or  mill  work 
in  either  the  textile  or  furniture  factories  in 
the  area.  I  can  assure  you  that  extra  dollars 
are  few  and  far  between  in  the  majority  of 
homes  that  these  wonderful  students  come 
from. 

I  was  the  first  Jew  that  most  of  these 
eight  hundred  boys  and  girls  had  ever  met, 
but  the  response  to  the  story  of  this  hero 
who  risked  his  own  life  in  order  to  save 
Jews,  and  as  we  know  saved  so  many  tens  of 
thousands,  was  overwhelming.  The  students 
responded  to  this  story  with  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  Wallenberg  effort.  Quoting 
from  a  letter  of  Miss  Edmondson  and  Mrs. 
Sloop.  "They  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  bring- 
ing recognition  and  perhaps  freedom  to  this 
noble  man  and  decided  that  the  only  worthy 
means  was  to  donate  money  obtained  from 
personal  effort  and  sacrifice." 

"Although  most  of  the  students  sacrificed 
money  from  their  allowances,  there  are  two 
contributions  of  special  merit.  Two  Ad- 
vanced Placement  English  students.  Tommy 
Steele  and  Tim  Webb,  attempted  what 
amounted  to  a  Herculean  effort  for  them. 
With  a  total  absence  of  experience,  they  lo- 
cated a  tree  deep  within  a  forest,  cut  it 
down  after  many  attempts,  sawed  it  into 
firewood,  transported  it  by  armloads,  be- 
cause a  truck  was  unable  to  reach  the  wood, 
and  finally  sold  the  load  for  forty  dollars. 
Dee  McDaniel.  a  student  who  sells  firewood 
to  supplement  the  family  income,  cut  a  spe- 
cial load  for  twenty  dollars  as  his  contribu- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  their  drive  and  inge- 
nuity. 

"The  effect  Mrs.  Haspel  had  on  our  stu- 
dents cannot  be  measured  by  the  four  hun- 
dred dollars  they  contributed:  there  may  be 
no  tangible  means  to  assess  the  impact 
made  by  this  exposure  to  Wallenberg's 
idealistic  concept  of  man  and  his  courage  to 
act  upon  it.  They  have  perceived  the  good  in 
man  and  have  honored  it.  For  this  elevation 
of  consciousness  we  shall  always  be  indebted 


I  am  submitting  the  full  text  of  Mrs. 
Sloop  and  Miss  Edmondson's  letter  along 
with  an  article  about  the  studenU  by  Rose 
Post,  a  writer  for  the  Salisbury  Evening 
Post  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  The  arti- 
cle, written  on  April  3.  1982.  is  entitled 
"West  Students  Learn  Valuable  Lesson  from 
World  War  II  Hero, "  and  it  further  eluci- 
dates the  impact  that  Raoul  Wallenberg's 
story  had  on  these  students. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  response 
and  commitment  by  our  young  people  to  the 
heroic  ideal  that  Raoul  Wallenburg  repre- 
sents, how  can  we  not  respond  in  turn?  We 
are  requesting  that  all  state  governments 
enact  the  following  legislation: 

(1)  We  urge  the  states  to  include  Raoul 
Wallenberg's  story  in  their  school  curricu- 
lum. He  is.  After  aU,  our  only  living  Honor- 
ary Citizen. 

(2)  We  are  also  asking  that  all  fifty  (50) 
states  designate  October  5th  as  a  day  honor- 
ing Raoul  Wallenberg  as  his  honorary  citi- 
zenship is  a  uniquely  American  Tribute. 

On  a  national  basis  we  suggest  two  ac- 
tions: 

( 1 )  The  issuance  of  a  United  States  Stamp 
to  honor  our  only  living  Honorary  Citizen;  a 
uniquely  fitting  tribute  to  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. I  have  been  told  that  stamps  are 
issued  only  to  honor  persons  no  longer 
living.  Perhaps  for  this  exceptional  hero  an 
exception  can  be  made. 

(2)  Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
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Council  will  consider  naming  a  wing 
new  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
.„  planned,  in  honor  of  Raoul  Wal- 
our  only  living  Honorary  American 
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the  One  shining  light  in  all  that 
How  different  our  world  might 
b*en  today  had  there  been  a  few  more 
heroes  like  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

It  ha  5  taken  the  world  more  than  thirty- 
five  yej  irs  to  truly  recognize  the  greatness  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg— a  man  who  acted  while 
the  res  :  of  the  world  watched.  The  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust  have  a  slogan  -Never 
Again.'  Let  us  take  these  words  and  apply 
them  f  irther.  Never  again  will  we  allow  the 
name  ;  laoul  Wallenberg  or  the  deeds  that 
this  na  ne  stands  for  to  be  overlooked.  Never 
again  \;  ill  we  allow  the  horrors  of  the  Gulag 
to  toUily  engulf  him.  Never  again  will  we 
remair  silent  until  the  true  reasons  for  his 
impris<  nment  and  his  actual  whereabouts 
are  m4de  known  to  his  family  and  to  the 
world. 
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FOR  Foreign  Affairs, 
Under  Secretary  for  Politicai, 
Affairs, 
Stockholm.  June  1.  1983. 
_    Oestreicheb  Haspel. 
..  0/  the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Commit- 
0/  the  United  States.  823  United  Na- 
IS  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Oestreicher  Haspel:  I 
b^en  instructed  to  thank  you  for  your 
f  April  28  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
I.  Mr.  Olof  Palme,  regarding  the  fate 
Racial  Wallenberg.  As  you  probably  are 
the  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
ated  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  died  in 
LjAbljanskaja  prison  in  Moscow  in  1947. 
Swedish  Government  has  not  been  able 
the  Soviet  statement.  It  did  not 
complete  clarity   about   what   had 
to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  In  an  offi- 
Sweden  stated  that  the  in- 
would  continue  until  complete  clar- 
been  obtained. 

that  has  emerged  since  then  re- 

I  he  credibility  of  the  Swedish  working 

that  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  still 
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Theifefore,  and  in  addition  to  many  previ- 
coitacts  on  high  level.  Raoul  Wallen- 
:ase  was  taken  up  by  Sweden  Minis- 
Foreign  Affairs  during  his  visit  to 
in   1980.  by  Sweden's  Minister  of 
also  during  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  1981 
by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  at 
Swedish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1981  and  January  1983. 
To  s^m  up.  it  can  be  said  about  the  Soviet 
assertion   that   Raoul   Wallen- 
ed  in  1947  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
Swedish  side  as  a  complete  explana- 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  fate. 
Therefore  the  Swedish  Ministry  for  For- 
4ffairs  continues  to  investigate  every 
race  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  It  is  still 
that  such  strong  evidence  will  ulti- 
be  procured  that  new  representa- 
Moscow  aimed  at  obtaining  definite 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  fate  will 
1  kely  to  succeed, 
ours  sincerely. 

Lennart  Eckerbeg. 

Ambassador. 


I  dge 


West  Rowan  High  School. 

Office  of  the  Principal. 
Mount  Ulla.  N.C..  March  1.  1982. 
The  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  of  the 

United  States. 
Suite  445.  823  United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  January  27,  a  wonderful 
event  occurred  at  our  school.  On  that  day, 
Rachel  Oestreicher  Haspel  visited  our 
school  and  shared  her  vision  of  Wallenberg 
with  the  students.  She  met  with  eight  hun- 
dred students  during  their  regular  English 
classes.  Our  students  responded  to  her  mes- 
sage with  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
Wallenberg  Fund.  They  wanted  to  be  a  part 
of  bringing  recognition  and  perhaps  free- 
dom to  this  noble  man  and  decided  that  the 
only  worthy  means  was  to  donate  money  ob- 
tained from  personal  effort  or  sacrifice. 

Althouth  most  of  the  students  sacrificed 
money  from  their  allowances,  there  are  two 
contributions  of  special  merit.  Two  Ad- 
vanced Placement  English  students.  Tommy 
Steele  and  Tim  Webb,  attempted  what 
amounted  to  a  Herculean  effort  for  them. 
With  a  total  absence  of  experience,  they  lo- 
cated a  tree  deep  within  a  forest,  cut  it 
down  after  many  attempts,  sawed  it  into 
firewood,  transported  it  by  armloads,  be- 
cause a  truck  was  unable  to  reach  the  wood, 
and  finally  sold  the  load  for  forty  dollars. 
Dee  McDaniel.  a  student  who  sells  firewood 
to  supplement  the  family  income,  cut  a  spe- 
cial load  for  twenty  dollars  as  his  contribu- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  their  drive  and  inge- 
nuity. 

The  effect  Mrs.  Haspel  had  on  our  stu- 
dents cannot  be  measured  by  the  four  hun- 
dred dollars  they  contributed:  there  may  be 
no  tangible  means  to  assess  the  impact 
made  by  this  exposure  to  Wallenberg's 
idealistic  concept  of  man  and  his  courage  to 
act  upon  it.  They  have  perceived  the  good  in 
man  and  have  honored  it.  For  this  elevation 
of  consciousness  we  shall  always  be  indebted 
to  you. 

We  all  send  our  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  efforts  to  free  the  true  hero  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Libby  Edmondson. 
Mrs.  Joyce  Sloop. 

[From  the  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Evening  Post, 

Apr.  3.  1982] 

West  Rowan  High  Students  Learn 

Valuable  Lesson  Prom  World  War  II  Hero 

(By  Rose  Post) 

Until  a  few  months  ago  Linda  Shumacher 
had  never  heard  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

And  she'd  never  had  a  letter  from  a  rabbi. 

But  now  she  knows  all  about  Wallenberg 
and  she  has  a  letter  from  Rabbi  Bruce  Cole 
of  New  York  in  her  scrapbook— along  with 
letters  from  President  Gerald  Ford  and 
other  public  figures— and  she's  hoping  to 
hear  from  him  again. 

After  all.  he  told  her  he'd  put  her  name 
on  the  general  mailing  list  of  the  Wallen- 
berg Committee  "because  there  are  several 
occasions  during  the  year  when  we  are  re- 
questing individuals  throughout  the  United 
States  to  help  organize  certain  types  of  ac- 
tivities." 

And  if  one  cf  those  occasions  arises,  the 
committee,  he  said,  has  "full  confidence 
that  we  will  be  able  to  count  on  your  assist- 
ance." 

He  can. 

Linda  is  willing  and  waiting. 

"Once  I  get  into  something,  like  the  Wal- 
lenberg project,  then  I  try  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  it  come  through  .  .  .  ." 


And  that's  exactly  what  she  and  other 
students  at  West  Rowan  High  School  did  to 
send  a  contribution  of  $406  to  the  Wallen- 
berg Fund  and  a  poem  by  Linda  that 
brought  her  the  personal  letter  from  Rabbi 
Cole. 

"He  is  locked  behind  closed  doors  of  his 
hidden  soul .  .  .  ."  she  wrote. 

Not  that  she  or  any  of  the  other  West  stu- 
dents had  ever  heard  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
before  Rachel  Oestreicher  Haspel  visited 
them  during  the  winter  to  tell  his  story. 

Rachel  had  become  so  concerned  about 
the  Lutheran  Swedish  diplomat  who  saved 
an  estimated  100.000  Hungarian  Jews  from 
torture  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  II  that  she  had  personal- 
ly dedicated  herself  to  working  with  the 
Wallenberg  committee  to  get  him  named  an 
honorary  American  citizen. 

Wallenberg  was  arrested  by  the  Soviets  in 
Budapest  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  repeat- 
ed demands  for  his  return  have  elicited  only 
vague  Russian  denials  that  he  is  there  or 
statements  that  he  is  dead.  Documented  re- 
ports, however,  indicate  he  was  alive  as  late 
as  1975. 

Recently  renewed  interest  in  his  cause  has 
grown  throughout  the  Western  world,  and 
the  honorary  citizenship,  approved  last  Oc- 
tober, gives  the  United  States  the  right  to 
make  more  demands  for  his  release. 

West  teachers  Joyce  Sloop  and  Libby  Ed- 
mundson.  who  coordinated  American  Educa- 
tion Week  last  fall,  had  seen  a  Post  story 
about  Mrs.  Haspel.  Salisbury  native  who 
now  lives  in  New  York,  and  her  interest  in 
Wallenberg.  As  a  result,  they  invited  her  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  during  the  special 
week,  highlighted  at  West  Rowan  with 
many  speakers  invited  to  introduce  students 
to  new  fields  and  new  ideas. 

Mrs.  Haspel  couldn't  make  the  trip  then, 
but  she  came  to  Rowan  later  and  spent  a 
day  at  West  talking  to  students  about  hero- 
ism in  the  20th  century. 

Her  talks  ignited  them  with  her  own  com- 
mitment to  do  everything  possible  to  make 
the  name  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  known. 

Almost  before  she  was  gone,  the  students 
were  making  plans.  They  would,  they  decid- 
ed, raise  funds  for  the  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Fund.  Within  a  few  days,  charts  went  up  in 
every  English  classroom,  competition  was  in 
the  air.  and  money  was  coming  in. 

Tommy  Steele  and  Tim  Webb,  with  no  ex- 
perience, decided  to  .sell  a  load  of  firewood 
for  their  contribution.  It  didn't  take  them 
long  to  locate  the  tree  but  it  took  two  days 
for  them  to  get  it  down.  But  they  did  it.  The 
result  was  S40  for  the  Wallenberg  Fund. 

Dee  McDaniel,  who  sells  firewood  to  sup- 
plement family  income,  had  less  trouble, 
but  cut  a  special  load  and  sold  it  for  $20  for 
his  contribution. 

Other  students  donated  from  their  allow- 
ances or  raised  money  in  other  ways.  Many 
read  a  recent  book  about  Wallenberg  enti- 
tled "Righteous  Gentile."  and  Linda  wrote 
her  poem  and  mailed  it  to  the  committee. 

When  they  wound  down,  the  Wallenberg 
Fund  was  $406  richer— and  the  students' 
gain  couldn't  be  counted,  according  to  Mrs. 
Edmundson  and  Mrs.  Sloop,  who  wrote  the 
Wallenberg  committee  that  "a  wonderful 
event  occurred  at  our  school."  The  effect  on 
the  students  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
$406  they  contributed.  "There  may  be  no 
tangible  means  to  assess  the  impact  made 
by  this  exposure  to  Wallenberg's  idealist 
concept  of  man  and  his  courage  to  act  upon 
it.  They  have  perceived  the  good  in  man  and 
have  honored  it.  For  this  elevation  of  con- 
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sciousness.  we  shall  always  be  indebted  to 

you. "  .  ^ 

The  committee  responded  with  praise. 
The  contribution  from  students  who  sacri- 
ficed to  make  it.  wrote  Lena  Kaplan,  presi- 
dent of  the  committee,  takes  on  "far  greater 
importance  than  a  contribution  that  is 
made  by  individuals  who  are  better  off  eco- 
nomically-It  is  inspiring  to  know  that  there 
are  young  people  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  who  care  very  dearly  for  the  important 
moral  issues  of  the  day  and  who  not  only 
voice  their  support,  but  sacrifice  and  labor 
to  express  their  support  in  very  tangible 
ways— Through  their  actions,  we  perceive 
the  deep  goodness  of  the  students  of  West 
Rowan  High  School." 

The  Wallenberg  committee,  she  said, 
shared  the  work  of  the  students  at  West 
Rowan  with  President  Ronald  Reagan  "so 
that  he  may  learn  of  the  deep  feeling  and 
commitment  of  the  youth  of  our  country-- 
•  As  for  Wallenberg,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  proposed  officially  that  an  in- 
vestigation directed  toward  discovering  his 
whereabouts  be  conducted. 

And  ripping  circles  in  the  pond  caused  by 
the  pebble  of  Rachel  Haspel's  talk  are  still 
widening.  ,  , . 

Not  only  Linda  Shumaker  have  a  letter  m 
her  scrapbook.  along  with  a  thank  you  from 
President  Ford  for  a  pot  holder  she  sent 
him  but  she  still  hopes  the  Wallenberg 
committee  will  find  something  for  her  to  do. 
Another  West  Rowan  student  went  to  the 
Rowan  Public  Library  to  get  a  book  on  con^ 
centration  camps  for  a  term  paper  and 
found  they'd  all  been  checked  out.  Still  an- 
other bought  a  book  about  concentration 
camps  and  took  it  to  school  to  share  with 
Mrs.  Sloop.  .     . 

A  class  reading  Stephen  Cranes  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  and  discussing  heroes 
talked  of  Wallenberg. 

And  almost  daily  someone  mentions  some- 
thing about  Wallenberg  or  about  a  hero. 

■I  really  think  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  thinking,"  Mrs. 
Sloop  says.  ""The  students  have  been  altered 
perhaps  in  their  consciounsness  because  of 
him  One  student  said  a  faculty  member 
said  "I  don't  see  the  point  in  trying  to  raise 
money  He  won't  be  freed.'  and  the  student 
responded.  But  it's  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness, isn't  it?  Whether  he's  freed  or  not.  I 
•  ant  to  make  the  effort.'  "  ,.   ^      ,. 

When  young  people  of  today  find  a  hero 

to  admire.  ...  .    »,.  -n 

•In  all  sincerity  I  do  not  think  they  will 
forget  this  year."« 


CRISIS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


•  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Washington  Post  conclud- 
ed an  outstanding  series  of  articles  on 
the  crisis  in  El  Salvador,  painting  a 
picture  of  the  country  whose  govern- 
ment cannot  protect  its  citizens  from 
the  violence  of  government  security 
forces,  cannot  provide  basic  human 
needs,  and  is  retreating  on  social  re- 
forms that  have  been  launched  only 
rpccntl  V  • 

These  reports  confirm  many  of  the 
findings  of  a  staff  report  recently  filed 
with  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy.  It 
found  conditions  among  the  half  mil- 
lion displaced  persons  in  El  Salvador 
to  be  as  bad  as  during  the  worst  days 


of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  reports  that 
the  economy  is  floundering  and  there 
are  critical  shortages  of  basic  foods 
and  medicines.  It  also  notes  that  the 
violence  of  the  death  squads  continues 
at  an  alarming  level. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  speak 
for  themselves.  They  were  largely 
written  by  Washington  Post  corre- 
spondent Christopher  Dickey  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  his  tour  of  duty 
in  the  region.  They  bring  into  sharp 
relief  the  fundamental  issues  we  are 
confronting  in  El  Salvador,  and  how 
far  off  course  the  administration's 
policies  toward  them  are. 

I  ask  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  2.  1983] 
Heavy  U.S.  Aid  Brings  Little  Progress 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 
San  Salvador.— For  three  years  U.S.  and 
Salvadoran  officials  have  maintained  that 
the  most  important  front  in  this  complex 
war  is  the  economic  one. 

Critics  have  charged  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration with  paying  more  attention  to  de- 
feating leftist  guerrillas  than  to  addressing 
the  deep  inequities  in  Salvadoran  society 
that  provide  fertile  ground  for  revolution. 
The  administration  has  countered  that  it 
spends  much  more  money  here  on  economic 
development  than  on  bullets. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  more  dollars 
have  been  devoted  to  trying  to  win  in  the 
ledgers  than  on  the  battlefield,  it  is  on  the 
economic  front  that  the  least  progress  has 
been  made. 

"The  economy,  ironically,  is  the  field 
where  I  should  have  the  most  accomplish- 
ments." President  Alvaro  Magana.  an  econo- 
mist and  banker,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"But  it  is  where  things  have  been  moving 
most  slowly." 

In  four  years  of  war  the  Salvadoran  econ- 
omy had  shrunk  by  more  than  25  percent. 
The  overall  standard  of  living  has  dropped 
by  as  much  as  a  third.  A  goal  for  the  econo- 
my of  zero  growth— just  holding  its  own- 
has  thus  far  proved  unattainable. 

As  the  economy  here  does  less.  Washing- 
ton has  been  spending  more.  Its  assistance 
now  makes  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  El 
Salvador's  budget.  At  the  same  time.  U.S. 
backed  reform  have  proved  to  be  extremely 
expensive  and  the  long-term  social  and  po- 
litical benefits  are  at  best  uncertain. 

Magana.  head  of  a  caretaker  government, 
has  had  to  limit  himself  to  treating  some  of 
the  worst  symptoms  of  the  economy's  with- 
ering disease  and  hoping  for  whatever 
breaks  may  come. 

Since  1980  the  problem  facing  the  country 
has  not  been  economic  development,  as  in 
most  Third  World  countries,  but  survival. 

When  he  took  office  last  May,  Magana 
said,  he  was  under  no  illusions.  "I  was  plan- 
ning on  the  short  run.  just  to  keep  afloat 
and  try  to  make  a  basis  for  the  future." 

Although  U.S.  and  Salvadoran  officials 
say  they  see  some  slightly  encouraging  indi- 
cators, the  weight  of  the  evidence  here  is 
that  even  if  the  fighting  were  to  end  tomor- 
row, the  economy  would  remain  crippled  for 
years  to  come  with  long-term  social  and  po- 
litical costs  that  could  linger,  as  one  aca- 
demic put  it,  "like  a  time  bomb." 

Compounding  El  Salvador's  problems  is 
the  fact  that,  with  a  population  of  almost  5 
million    it  is  "the  most  densely  populated 


country  of  Latin  America."  according  to  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

Among  many  factors  that  have  brought 
on  the  crisis,  low  prices  for  El  Salvador's 
key  exports  and  other  effects  of  the  world- 
wide recession,  as  well  as  widespread  corrup- 
tion, have  taken  their  toll.  Added  to  these 
problems,  common  to  Latin  America,  is  the 
direct,  devastating  impact  of  guerrilla  sabo- 
tage. 

Leftist  rebels  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  have  made  economic 
targets  a  priority.  Attacks  on  what  they  call 
"lines  of  communication"  have  become  a 
key  element  of  their  military  strategy.  And 
the  cost  to  the  Salvadoran  economy  has 
been  enormous. 

In  1982  the  Planning  Ministry  counted 
1.285  buses,  almost  35  percent  of  all  those  in 
the  country,  damaged  or  destroyed.  There 
were  285  high-voltage  towers  toppled  by 
rebels  using  everything  from  plastic  explo- 
sives to  machetes.  More  than  70  bridges 
were  blown  up  and  11  of  18  railroad  engines 
were  knocked  out  of  service.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops,  principal- 
ly export  crops,  were  destroyed. 

Uncertainty  and  fear  take  an  incalculable 
toll,  not  only  among  the  rich,  who  may  send 
their  money  and  children  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  among  the  poor  who  are  trapped  by 
the  violence  of  both  the  government  and 
the  guerrillas. 

The  village  of  Cacaopera  in  Morazan  prov- 
ince, for  instance,  once  had  a  thriving  cot- 
tage industry  making  hammocks  and  bags 
of  sisal  fibers. 

But  there  is  so  much  fighting  in  the  area 
now  that  he  maguey  plant  from  which  the 
sisal  is  made  is  no  longer  cultivatea  and  the 
fibers  must  be  imported  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  at  a  price  higher  than  what  the 
finished  products  will  bring. 

It  was  Aug.  18  when  the  guerrillas  came  to 
Cacaopera.  and  some  of  the  6.000  refugees 
who  have  flocked  to  the  small  village  re- 
member waking,  as  one  old  man  put  it,  "full 
of  fear"  in  a  little  settlement  of  grass  huts 
near  the  town  soccer  field. 

"Ill  tell  you  the  pure  truth. "  said  an  old 
man.  "When  we  woke  up  those  boys"— the 
guerrillas— "were  already  assembled  here. " 

Simeon  Ramos.  44.  tried  to  go  about  his 
business,  working  the  little  plot  of  corn  on  a 
nearly  vertical  hillside.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  eat  for  his  family  if  he  did  not. 
Shortly  after  noon  a  government  spotter 
plane  circled  overhead  looking  for  the 
rebels.  It  fired  a  rocket  into  the  settlement 
and  two  huts  that  had  sheltered  27  men. 
women  and  children  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  A  second  rocket  killed  Ramos. 

His  extended  family,  which  had  practical- 
ly nothing  left  after  fleeing  their  homes  in 
guerrilla-controlled  territory  to  the  north 
two  years  ago,  now  has  even  less.  The  plot 
of  com  is  tended  by  children. 

Since  1980  the  United  States  has  worked 
to  alleviate  El  Salvador's  economic  suffering 
by  quadrupling  food  and  development  aid 
along  with  balance  of  payments  assistance 
to  offset  what  the  government  spends  on  de- 
fense. According  to  U.S.  Embassy  statistics, 
Washington  spent  more  dollars  trying  to 
keep  commerce  alive  and  slow  the  chaotic 
nose  dive  of  the  gross  domestic  product  in 
1983  alone  than  it  spent  arming  and  train- 
ing the  Salvadoran  military  for  the  last  four 
years  combined. 

The  effect  of  all  this  U.S.  assistance, 
which  now  represents  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  government's  budget,  has 
been  to  slow  the  downward  slide  a  bit.  Real 
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mestic  product  has  dropped  by  more 
percent  since  1979. 
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In  the  last  few  months  rebel  attacks 
appear  to  have  become  more  indiscriminate. 
Such  guerrilla  tactics  as  shooting  down 
crop-dusting  planes  make  planting,  and 
therefore  employment,  more  of  a  problem 
for  an  already  suffering  peasantry. 

The  government,  however,  has  shown 
little  ability  to  capitalize  on  whatever  popu- 
lar resentment  the  guerrillas  may  have  cre- 
ated. 

An  ambitious  pilot  program  for  recon- 
struction and  restoration  of  public  services 
in  San  Vicente  and  Usulutan  provinces  is 
still  moving  slowly  and  attitudes  toward  the 
government's  initiatives  in  that  embattled 
region  appear  mixed,  at  best. 

Moreover,  widespread  corruption  in  the 
government  and  its  increasing  dependence 
on  U.S.  support  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  its  long-term  equilibrium  and  in- 
dependence. 

"The  Economic  Investigations  Institute  of 
the  church-run  Central  American  Universi- 
ty argued  in  a  recent  paper  that  El  Salvador 
is  rapidly  evolving  from  an  economy  afflict- 
ed by  the  war.  to  one  that  is  dependent  on 
the  special  circumstances  of  a  war  to  sustain 
itself;  or,  as  the  study's  authors  put  it.  from 
"an  economy  in  war"  to  "an  economy  of 
war." 

"The  country  is  already  mortgaged  for 
years  to  come."  said  one  of  the  study's  au- 
thors, who  asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name 
for  reasons  of  personal  safety.  "Develop- 
ment is  back  to  about  the  level  of  the  '60s." 

But  "more  worrisome."  said  the  econo- 
mist, "is  that  the  whole  economic  activity  is 
geared  to  sustaining  the  war.  "  Instead  of 
supporting  development,  the  paper  argues, 
most  of  the  government  s  economic  policy  is 
oriented  toward  sustaining  the  military, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  in  "consoli- 
dating the  political  alliances  that  serve  as 
the  base  of  support  for  the  war." 

Specifically,  the  government  has  tried  to 
win  back  the  support  of  private  business  in- 
terests that  were  alienated  by  the  reformist 
policies  of  the  juntas  that  governed  from 
1979  to  1982. 

But.  according  to  government  officials, 
while  there  are  some  signs  of  increased  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  private  sector, 
there  is  still  very  little  new  private  invest- 
ment. 

This  is  a  radical  change  from  the  early 
'70s  when  El  Salvador  was  considered  some- 
thing of  a  success  story  in  its  ability  to  at- 
tract small-scale  industries,  many  of  them 
assembly  plants,  in  an  effort  to  duplicate 
the  economic  growth  of  countries  like 
Taiwan.  Since  the  fighting  began  in  late 
1979  many  of  those  industries  have  moved 
away. 

Now",  the  economist  argued,  what  has  been 
created  is  "a  sort  of  wheeler-dealer  windfall 
profit  economy  with  high  risks  but  also  big 
returns." 

In  extreme  cases  this  takes  the  form  of 
private  businessmen  getting  credit  in  Salva- 
doran currency  from  the  government,  then 
exchanging  it  for  dollars  that  are  deposited 
in  bank  accounts  outside  the  country.  Final- 
ly, they  may  declare  bankruptcy  when  in 
fact  they  have  substantial  bank  accounts  in 
Miami  or  elsewhere. 

Speculation  and  profiteering  are  common 
even  within  the  government,  according  to 
senior  Salvadoran  officials. 

According  to  these  sources,  much  of  the 
corn  destined  for  distribution  in  Usulutan 
province  under  the  new  development  plan 
has  shown  up  as  far  away  as  neighboring 
Honduras. 

"Is  there  any  future  for  this  country?" 
one    concerned    government    official    won- 


dered aloud.  "Sometimes  everything  seems 
wrong." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,  1983] 

Big  Share  of  Cost  of  Salvadoran  War  Is 
Borne  by  United  States 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 

San  Salvador.— The  U.S.  government  and 
working-class  Salvadorans  are  bearing  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  cost  for  fighting  the 
war  here,  according  to  official  statistics  and 
senior  Salvadoran  officials. 

At  the  same  time  the  small  upper  class 
has  retained  its  dominant  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  despite  widely 
publicized  reforms  instituted  in  1980  to  res- 
distribute  the  nation's  resources,  according 
to  these  officials. 

This  pattern  has  caused  moderate  Salva- 
dorans both  inside  and  outside  the  govern- 
ment to  question  for  whom  the  war  against 
Marxist-led  guerrillas  is  being  fought. 

Before  ending  his  tour  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Group  here  last  summer.  Col.  John 
D.  Waghelstein  publicly  critized  wealthy 
Salvadorans  for  sending  their  money  and 
their  sons  out  of  the  country  and  thus 
weakening  the  war  effort. 

One  western  diplomat  remarked  acidly 
that  while  America's  founding  fathers 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  their  country,  El  Salvador's 
upper  classes  pledge  the  Army's  lives,  Wash- 
ington's fortune  and  only  their  sacred 
honor. 

When  Planning  Minister  Manuel  Antonio 
Robles  was  asked  recently  about  critism 
that  the  war  is  essentially  being  fought  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  6  percent  of  the 
population  who  earn  more  than  $240  a 
month,  he  replied.  "Really,  it  is  true." 

The  problem,  Robles  said,  is  that  "we're 
trying  to  maintain  the  economic  structure 
there  was  before  the  guerrillas  because 
there  is  no  new  model  for  development. 

That  old  economic  system,  in  which  a 
handful  of  families  controlled  a  tremendous 
majority  of  the  nation's  wealth,  was  said  to 
have  been  broken  by  U.S. -backed  reforms  in 
1980  that  turned  the  largest  farms  into  co- 
operatives and  nationalized  banks  and  for- 
eign trade.  The  intention  of  those  reforms 
was  to  begin  a  serious  redistribution  of  tiic 
wealth  in  the  country  and  thus  ease  the  in- 
equities the  leftist  opposition  and  Marxist- 
led  guerrillas  had  used  to  build  popular  sup- 
port for  their  promises  of  radical  change. 

But  the  most  politically  important  of  the 
reforms,  the  redistribution  of  land,  was 
never  more  than  partially  implemented  and 
what  was  done  now  appears  gradually  to  be 
eroding. 

Robles.  a  political  independent  and  tech- 
nocrat appointed  by  President  Alvaro 
Magana,  cited  the  credit  policies  of  the  na- 
tionalized banking  system  as  another  exam- 
ple of  the  problem. 

"'The  intention  was  that  credit  would  be 
more  dispersed  to  small  entrepreneurs."  he 
said.  "But  you  get  to  the  problem  that  you 
can't  make  an  entrepreneur  overnight.  So  it 
still  goes  to  the  same  entrepreneurs  as 
always." 

Since  the  reforms  have  not  been  success- 
fully implemented  and  the  structure  of  the 
Salvadoran  economy  has  not  changed. 
Robles  said,  if  the  guerrillas  were  to  be 
eliminated  tomorrow,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  country  would  channel  money  to  the 
same  people  who  have  always  controlled  its 
economic  life,  "because  there  is  really  no 
new  model." 


Both  Robles  and  President  Magana  say 
that  because  their  government  has  essen- 
tially been  limited  to  a  caretaker  role  pre- 
paring for  next  year's  elections  it  has  not 
had  the  time  or  the  authority  to  make  any 
of  the  long-range  plans  necessary  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  economy. 

Having  inherited  the  hastily  designed  re- 
forms of  their  predecessors  and  a  business 
community  almost  completely  alienated 
from  the  government.  Magana  has  limited 
himself  to  just  keeping  the  economy  afloat. 
Magana.  a  U.S.-trained  economist,  has  re- 
ceived high  marks  from  businessmen  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  leftist  economists  at  the 
Catholic  university  for  his  attempts  to  keep 
this  foundering  ship  on  a  relatively  steady 
course. 

"The  guy  certainly  knows  how  to  play 
with  the  Salvadoran  economy,  no  doubt 
about  that. "  one  leftist  economist  conceded. 
But.  meanwhile,  in  this  world  of  ad  hoc 
solutions  for  day-to-day  survival,  Washing- 
ton's share  of  the  bill  for  prosecuting  the 
war  and  helping  those  who  are  victimized  by 
it  has  been  steadily  rising. 

Total  U.S.  assistance  has  jumped  from  $64 
million  in  1980  to  $325  million  in  fiscal  1983. 
Over  the  same  period,  however,  the  Salva- 
doran government's  revenues  have  been  de- 
clining as  a  result  of  the  25  percent  shrink- 
age in  the  gross  domestic  product  and  the 
even  greater  reduction  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports which,  through  various  duties  and  tar- 
iffs, traditionally  have  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  government's  income. 

In  1982,  according  to  the  yearly  report  of 
the  Planning  Ministry,  the  government's 
income  declined  by  $3.2  million  because  of  a 
decrease  in  foreign  trade  and  a  decline  in 
lax  revenues. 

The  Defense  Ministry's  share  of  the  na- 
tional budget  rose  from  7.7  percent  in  the 
1970s  to  17  percent  in  1982,  but  statistics 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  suggest  that  Wash- 
ington's share  of  the  war  effort  increased 
even  more  quickly. 

U.S.  and  Salvadoran  officials  said  most  of 
Washington's  aid  does  not  appear  in  the 
normal  budget  but  is  dealt  with  through 
"extraordinary"  accounts. 

According  to  the  embassy  statistics,  in 
1980  the  Salvadoran  government  spend 
$94.6  million  on  its  own  defense.  The  United 
States  contributed  $6  million,  or  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  $100.6  million  total. 

By  1982  the  government's  own  expendi- 
ture on  defense  had  risen  to  $143.4  million, 
but  U.S.  military  assistance  was  $82  million, 
or  36  percent  of  the  $225.4  million  total. 

The  Salvadoran  government  also  receives 
aid  under  the  Economic  Support  Fund  pro- 
gram which  it  can  use  to  cover  its  nonde- 
fense  expenses,  thus  freeing  up  more  money 
for  military  expenditures.  Its  Economic 
Support  Funds  rose  from  $9  million  in  1980 
to  $140  million  this  year. 

In  a  related  area,  the  care  of  an  estimated 
280,000  refugees  inside  El  Salvador,  the 
United  States  foots  virtually  the  entire  bill. 
Late  last  year,  with  the  government's 
overall  deficit  running  around  $275  million 
in  a  budget  of  less  than  $1  billion,  Magana 
moved  to  raise  more  tax  revenues. 

But  the  rightist-dominated  constituent  as- 
sembly did  not  pass  the  tax  package  submit- 
ted in  February  until  June,  and  then  only 
after  making  several  unusual  alternative 
proposals. 

At  one  point,  according  to  a  senior 
member  of  the  Magana  administration,  the 
assembly  proposed  a  tax  on  the  import  of 
.several  luxury  items.  What  the  assembly  did 


not  take  into  account,  this  official  said,  is 
that  the  import  of  those  items  had  been 
prohibited  for  almost  a  year.  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  tiny  upper  middle  class  from 
which  most  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
are  drawn  had  declined  so  little  and  their 
experience  in  paying  taxes  was  so  slight 
that,  initially  at  least,  no  one  noticed,  he 
said. 

For  that  matter,  many  of  the  prohibited 
imports,  from  luxury  cars  to  liquors,  are  in 
good  supply  in  such  wealthy  neighborhoods 
of  San  Salvador  as  Escalon  and  San  Benito. 
In  the  cafes  and  shopping  centers  of  these 
richer  parts  of  the  city  teenagers  ride  hot 
new  Japanese  motorcycles  and  pump  coins 
into  video  games,  and  their  parents  drive 
bulletproof  BMWs  and  drink  Scotch. 

Although  currency  exchange  is  officially 
regulated  on  a  two-tiered  market  at  2.5  or 
3.75  colons  to  the  dollars,  its  value  fluctu- 
ates wildly  on  the  black  market  at  anywhere 
from  4  to  5.25. 

Even  at  these  prices,  according  to  analyses 
by  independent  foreign  economists,  wealthy 
Salvadorans  are  able  to  buy  on  the  black 
market  the  foreign  exchange  they  need  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living  and.  if 
they  choose,  to  keep  their  various  business- 
es operating.  But  in  the  process  they  bid  the 
dollars  away  from  smaller  entrepreneurs 
who  may  need  them  to  stay  in  business.  The 
black  market  dollars  come  mainly  from  Sal- 
vadorans living  abroad  who  send  money 
home. 

When  the  new  tax  finally  was  passed  in 
June  it  was  of  a  kind  that  even  its  propo- 
nents called  "anachronistic"  and  "inequita- 
ble"—an  increase  in  the  stamp  tax  affixed 
to  most  commercial  transactions  and  con- 
tracts. 

"The  stamp  tax  affects  all  consumers,  all 
classes,  from  the  man  who  can  buy  a  luxury 
auto  to  the  one  who  buys  a  pound  of  sugar, " 
said  Robles.  "But  while  the  rich  man  may 
pay  more,  the  poor  one  feels  the  blow 
more." 

The  rationale  for  the  relative  inequity  of 
the  new  tax,  according  to  another  top  tech- 
nocrat in  the  government,  is  that  incentives 
need  to  be  maintained  to  encourage  private 
business  interests  to  renew"  and  increase 
their  investment  in  the  capital -starved  econ- 
omy. 

While  Magana  and  others  in  his  adminis- 
tration say  they  have  had  encouraging  talks 
with  business  leaders,  there  has  thus  far 
been  no  significant  increase  in  private  in- 
vestment or  apparent  return  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  believed  taken 
out  of  the  country  over  the  last  four  years. 
The  new  tax,  originally  expected  to  raise 
about  $80  million  new  dollars  in  revenue, 
will  now  garner  only  about  $60  million  be- 
cause itwent  into  effect  so  late. 

This  month,  according  to  senior  officials, 
Magana  plans  to  propose  a  more  modern 
type  of  value  added  tax,  but  the  chance  of 
this  being  passed  by  a  constituent  assembly 
with  its  eyes  set  on  spring  elections  is  con- 
sidered slim. 

Cheating  is  already  extensive,  according 
to  senior  Salvadoran  officials,  with  incidents 
reported  of  forged  tax  stamps  sold  at  dis- 
count prices.  A  single  savings  institution  was 
discovered  to  have  $20,000  worth  of  the 
fakes,  according  to  a  senior  government  offi- 
cial. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3.  1983] 
Dream  or  Agrarian  Reform  Seems  To  Be 

Dying  in  El  Salvador 
San  Francisco  CHiNAMECn,  El  Salvador.— 
When  peasant  leader  Jorge  Camacho  wants 


to  talk  about  the  deadly  complexities  of 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador  he  talks  about 
what  has  happened  here. 

"'There  are  four  death  squads  that  kill  and 
there  are  guerrillas  who  kill.  There  are 
those  who  kill  for  pay  and  those  who  kill  for 
ideas.  The  result  is  the  same." 

Of  about  300  peasants  in  this  municipality 
who  are  theoretically  eligible  to  apply  for 
land  titles  under  the  U.S.-promoted  land 
reform  program  known  as  Decree  207,  only 
40  have  done  so  in  the  three  years  since  it 
went  into  effect. 

Of  those,   Camacho  said,   27   were  mur- 
dered, eight  of  them  last  August,  and  all  the 
rest  left  their  claims. 
Except  for  one. 

Juan  Martinez,  38,  is  still  here  working  his 
plot:  six  acres  of  corn  and  tomatoes  on  a 
steep  hillside. 

"I  have  worked  this  land  since  1976.  the 
year  this  boy  was  born."  Martinez  said,  ges- 
turing toward  his  youngest  son.  Now  he 
owns  it  and  although  he  has  been  arrested 
by  the  local  Civil  Defense  unit  and  threat- 
ened with  death  by  relatives  of  the  former 
landowner  as  recently  as  15  minutes  before 
the  interview,  he  will  not  leave,  he  said. 

Yet  talks  with  other  peasants,  organizers, 
economists  and  government  officials  suggest 
that  for  all  of  Martinez's  stubborness  and 
bravery,  the  dream  of  reform  fostered  in 
1980  is  dying  in  El  Salvador,  suffocated 
under  the  weight  of  unending  violence,  mis- 
management, its  high  cost  in  a  crippled 
economy  and  the  hostility  of  the  predomi- 
nantly rightwing  constituent  assembly  elect- 
ed last  year. 

The  agrarian  reform  begun  here  in  1980 
was  heralded  at  the  time  by  the  Christian 
Democratic-military  junta  then  in  power 
and  by  the  Carter  administration  as  perhaps 
the  most  sweeping  such  initiative  in  Latin 
American  history. 

It  was  designed  in  three  phases.  The  first 
would  take  over  all  farms  larger  than  1.250 
acres  and  turn  them  into  government-owned 
cooperatives  to  be  bought  over  time  by  the 
peasants  who  worked  them.  The  second 
phase  would  have  expropriated  holdings  be- 
tween 500  and  1.250  acres. 

The  third  phase.  Decree  207  or  "land-to- 
the-tiller."  was  almost  entirely  U.S.-de- 
signed  and  developed  on  a  model  previously 
used  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  designed  to 
give  peasants  immediate  ownership  of  small 
tracts  of  land  they  had  previously  rented  or 
sharecropped. 

Phase  Two.  which  affected  the  most  hold- 
ings, including  coffee  plantations  that 
produce  an  important  proportion  of  the 
country's  exports,  was  never  implemented 
at  all.  But  neither  was  it  ever  completely 
ruled  out,  leaving  producers  on  medium- 
sized  holdings  in  limbo  about  the  future  of 
their  land. 

As  recently  as  March  the  U.S.  government 
published  a  report  titled  "El  Salvador: 
Brighter  Prospects  for  Land  Reform. " 

The  report  did  not  find  much  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  with  regard  to  Phase  One  coop- 
eratives. Of  the  328  properties  taken  in 
1980,  28  were  completely  abandoned.  The 
big  farms  "barely  cover  their  production 
costs.  Yet  they  owe  about  $300  million  in 
land  compensation  on  which  interest  is  com- 
pounding at  9.5  percent  annually."  the 
report  said. 

There  were  not  enough  technicians,  and 
productivity  was  very  low.  "The  big  farms 
are  also  soaking  up  an  inordinate  share  of 
production  credits  and  inputs,"  the  report 
concluded. 
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Althot  gh  some  model  cooperatives  have 
maintained  or  increased  their  level  of  pro- 
most  produce  much  less  than  they 
unddr  private  ownership. 

firm  often  cited  as  a  model  of  pro- 
when  it  was  privately  owned.  La 
in  Usulutan  province,  is  now  barely 
Cotton  fields  once  under  con- 
cultivation  are  now  masses  of  weeds, 
of  these  problems,  elements  in  the 
government    opposed    to    land 
ire  backing  provisions  in  the  new 
ion,     now     being     debated,     that 
lackers  say  would  freeze  the  effort 
the    land    tenure   system    here, 
that  unless  it  is  an  ongoing 
will  die. 
counts  have  the  constituent  assem- 
divi<|ed  30  to  30  on  the  issue. 

cooperatives'  debts  mount  and  the 
can  no  longer  afford  to  carry 
burden  they  represent,  an  independent 
said,     agrarian     reform    seems 
o  die  a  slow,  natural  death. " 
Brighter  Prospects"  report  focused 
all  its  optimism  on  Phase  Three. 
\liolence   of  various   right-wing   fac- 
p  posed  to  the  reforms,  which  result- 
death  of  an  estimated  5,000  peas- 
1981  and  the  forcible  eviction  of 
more,  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
iggested. 
credited  President  Alvaro  Magana,  his 
appointed  head  of  the  agency  that 
implem^ts   Decree    207    and    the    military 
the  reforms  back  on  track, 
some  parts  of  the  military,  in 
persuaded  to  support  the  reform, 
some  officers  in  the  regular  Army 
forces  remained  steadfastly  op- 
land  reform  in  general  and  violent- 
in  some  specific  cases. 
Camadho   said,   and   peasants   here   con- 
that  at  least  three  govemment-re- 
operate  as  death  squads  in  this 
from  the  nearby  garrison  in 
members    of    the    Treasury 
paramilitary  rural  patrols. 
F+ancisco  Chinameca's  case,  while  ex- 
not  isolated. 

a  month  before  the  State  De- 
analysis  of  "brighter  prospects" 
published,  a  contingent  of  about  60  sol- 
fjom    Sonsonate    allegedly    killed    at 
peasants  in  a  well  documented  case 
Hojas  cooperative  in  the  western 
the  country.   Despite  government 
of  an  investigation,  none  of  the  of- 
commanded    those    troops    has 


li 
t  nan 


las 


V  ho 


h  irged. 


Camafho  and  other  officials  of  his  union 

compared   to    1981.   the   violence 

participants  in  the  land  reform  has 

somewhat,  but  at  least  1,500  peas- 

haie  been  forced  off  their  land  since 


the  leftist  rebels  fighting  to  over- 
government  have  contributed  to 
clin^ate  of  violence  that  intimidates  the 
they    have    rarely   attacked   the 
process  directly,  the  State  Depart- 

says. 

in    San    Francisco    Chinameca   the 

did  kill  a  group  of  eight  benefici- 

Decree  207  in  August,  according  to 

residents.  But  the  motives  for  the  mur- 

is  often  the  case  in  El  Salvador,  are 

At  least  three  of  the  eight  were 

of  the  government's  rural  patrols 

may   have   been   killed   for   that 

ather  than  their  role  in  the  reform. 

the    program    began    nationwide 

ago  its  promoters  estimated  that 

as  150,000  families  would  benefit 


th  IS 
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from  it.  To  date,  less  than  a  third  that  many 
have  applied  for  titles.  Time  to  do  so  is  run- 
ning out  under  the  original  decree  and  its 
several  extensions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3.  1983] 

Death  Squads  Step  Up  Killings  in  El 

Salvador 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

San  Salvador.  October  2.— Par-right  death 
squads  reemerging  from  the  shadows  of  Sal- 
vadoran  politics  have  launched  a  new  terror 
campaign  against  the  leftist  opposition 
here,  claiming  responsibility  for  a  spate  of 
murders  and  bombings  and  warning  of  more 
"exterminations"  to  come. 

The  publicized  vigilante  attacks  reflect 
heightened  tension  here,  mainly  over  falter- 
ing government  attempts  to  begin  a  dia- 
logue with  rebel  leaders  and  a  crucial  con- 
stituent assembly  debate  over  a  U.S.-pro- 
moted  agrariiin  reform  program  bitterly  re- 
sented by  El  Salvador's  landowners. 

They  come  at  a  time  when  the  Salvadoran 
political  right,  led  by  former  major  Roberto 
dAubuisson's  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance, no  longer  enjoys  an  assured  constitu- 
ent assembly  majority  and  d'Aubuisson  him- 
self is  trying  to  moderate  his  image  in  prep- 
aration for  presidential  elections.  As  a 
result,  the  country's  extreme  right  has 
found  its  above-ground  tools  of  power 
dulled. 

For  the  first  time  in  El  Salvador's  almost 
four-year-old  civil  war,  the  death  squads 
also  appear  to  have  a  clandestine  publicity 
arm.  Radio  Sovereignty,  which  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  radically  rightwing  sentiments 
thought  to  motivate  their  abductions, 
bombings  and  killings.  Radio  Sovereignty, 
which  calls  itself  "the  voice  of  a  people 
struggling  against  the  Marxist  internation- 
al." broadcasts  in  short  wave  four  times  a 
day  with  denunciations  of  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas and  the  professors  and  labor  activists 
who  it  says  are  promoting  their  cause. 

Rightist  death  squads  are  thought  by  U.S. 
diplomats  to  include  members  of  security 
forces  free-lancing  alongside  politically  con- 
nected officers.  They  have  functioned  with 
varying  ferocity  throughout  the  struggle 
here.  Since  elections  in  March  1982  brought 
a  rightist  majority  to  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, however,  they  had  operated  mostly  in 
the  shadows  without  announcing  responsi- 
bility for  the  bullet-riddled  bodies  that  con- 
tinued to  turn  up. 

But  since  May,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  month,  the  Maximiliano  Hernandez 
Anticommunist  Brigade  and  the  Secret  An- 
ticommunist  Army  have  resumed  publiciz- 
ing their  violence  with  communiques 
dropped  off  at  or  telephoned  to  San  Salva- 
dor radio  stations  and  newspapers.  The 
shared  offices  of  two  stations  were  bombed 
10  days  ago  after  the  brigade  accused 
them— falsely,  it  turned  out— of  failing  to 
broadcast  one  of  its  communiques. 

The  most  recent  killing  occurred  Friday, 
when  local  journalists  received  telephone 
calls  telling  them  to  go  to  the  eastern  side 
of  San  Salvador's  Flor  Blanca  Stadium  and 
see  the  body  of  an  "executed"  guerrilla.  The 
body  which  was  not  identified,  had  small- 
caliber  bullet  wounds  in  the  head  and  a 
communique  signed  by  "Commander 
Aguiles  Baires." 

"The  action  was  carried  out  in  response  to 
the  operation  carried  out  by  the  Parabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  terrorists 
in  the  town  of  Tenancingo  and  as  a  warning 
and  demonstration  of  the  military  steps 
that  the  Secret  Anticommunist  Army  will 
take  with  traitors  to  the  fatherland,  wheth- 


er these  are  communists  or  those  who  lend 
themselves  to  their  maneuvers."  it  said. 

The  Parabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  is  the  overall  guerrilla  organization  of 
five  groups  fighting  to  overthrow  the  U.S.- 
backed  Salvadoran  government.  Rebel 
forces  carried  out  a  strong  attack  last  week- 
end at  Tenancingo.  which  the  Army  retook 
only  after  bombing  by  U.S.-supplied  A37 
Dragonfly  warplanes. 

Friday's  victim  was  the  sixth  claimed  by 
the  Secret  Anticommunist  Army  since  May, 
although  many  more  than  that  have  been 
found  dead  of  bullet  wounds.  The  killings 
claimed  by  the  Secret  Anticommunist  Army 
have  been  directly  tied  in  its  communiques 
to  U.S. -encouraged  attempts  by  President 
Alvaro  Magana's  caretaker  government  to 
engage  in  a  dialogue  with  political  leaders  of 
the  guerrilla  groups. 

"The  Secret  Anticommunist  Army  made 
an  analysis  and  a  clear  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  the  dialogue  maneuver  and,  as  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Parabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  terrorists  are  still 
being  carried  forward— even  though  any  ac- 
cords they  may  achieve  are  without  impor- 
tance—the Secret  Anticommunist  Army  will 
take  political  and  military  measures  today, 
tomorrow  and  always  until  communism  in 
our  country  is  defeated,"  Friday's  communi- 
que said. 

The  most  recent  contacts  between  guerril- 
la leaders  and  Magana's  peace  commission 
last  week  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  produced 
only  acrimony,  according  to  officials  from 
both  sides.  As  a  result,  peace  commission 
member  Rene  Quinonez  predicted  that 
chances  for  further  talks  are  bleak.  He 
made  his  comments  on  return  from  Bogota 
Friday,  the  same  day  the  latest  death  squad 
victim  turned  up. 

The  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Anticom- 
munist Brigade,  notorious  since  it  claimed 
responsibility  for  killing  six  high  leftist 
leaders  in  1980.  resurfaced  two  weeks  ago 
with  the  kidnaping  of  Amilcar  Martinez  Ar- 
guera,  the  Foreign  Ministry's  director  of 
economic  and  social  affairs. 

The  brigade,  which  takes  its  nanie  from  a 
general  associated  with  killing  30,000  peas- 
ants in  a  Communist-led  uprising  50  years 
ago,  charged  in  a  communique  that  Marti- 
nez had  ties  to  the  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party.  The  59-year-old  diplomat,  the  third- 
ranking  Foreign  Ministry  official,  has  not 
been  heard  from  since. 

Three  days  after  his  abduction,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  here  strongly  condemned  the  kid- 
naping and  called  on  the  brigade  to  free 
him.  adding: 

"We  urge  those  responsible  to  desist  from 
a  path  which  is  doing  more  to  destroy  El 
Salvador  than  the  communist  guerrillas 
could  ever  hope  to  accomplish." 

An  unknown  group  calling  itself  the  Sal- 
vadoran Nationalist  Commando  issued  a 
reply  last  week  sharply  criticizing  the  em- 
bassy for  'expressing  solidarity  with  a  rec- 
ognized Communist  while  President  Reagan 
is  bravely  denouncing  the  atrocious  crimes 
the  Soviets  are  committing  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  including  El  Salvador." 

Former  U.S.  ambassador  Deane  R.  Hinton 
was  criticized  here  even  more  strongly  a 
year  ago  when  he  called  on  Salvadoran  busi- 
nessmen to  demand  a  halt  to  what  he  called 
"mafia"  killings  and  abductions.  His  strong 
language  also  was  criticized  in  anonymous 
leaks  from  the  White  House. 

The  reemerged  Secret  Anticommunist 
Army  also  claimed  responsibility  for  bomb- 
ing the  residences  of  Jesuit  academics  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  of  Central  Amer- 


ica here  who  have  urged  the  government  to 
begin  the  dialogue  with  guerrillas  in  the 
hope  this  will  end  the  war. 

On  the  same  day.  Sept.  7.  a  bomb  de- 
stroyed the  car  of  union  leader  Jorge  Cama- 
cho  and  he  reported  receiving  a  death 
threat.  Camacho's  group,  the  Popular 
Democratic  Union,  has  a  large  peasant  fac- 
tion that  has  mounted  strong  pressure,  in- 
cluding a  12,000-strong  street  demonstration 
last  week,  for  preservation  of  the  land 
reform  program. 

The  Popular  Democratic  Union,  loosely 
allied  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
also  has  received  advice  and  funding  from 
the  APL-CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free 
LAbor  Development.  It  generally  is  consid- 
ered centrist  and  democratic. 

But  d'Aubuisson  yesterday  accused  the 
leader  of  its  largest  peasant  affiliate. 
Samuel  Maldonado,  of  links  to  the  Para- 
bundo Marti  National  Liberation  Front  and 
suggested  that  some  U.S.  money  might  be 
reaching  guerrilla  coffers  through  the 
union.  . 

DAbuisson  said  he  had  prooi  of  his  accu- 
sation. But  he  declined  to  reveal  it.  His 
charges  reflected  irritation  at  the  unions 
fight  in  the  constituent  assembly  against  ar- 
ticles in  the  proposed  constitution  that 
Christian  Democratic  and  union  leaders  say 
would  reverse  the  U.S.-backed  reform  effort. 
Three  leaders  of  other  unions  sympathetic 
to  the  left  have  disappeared  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Esteban  Gonzalez  of  the  Urban 
Housing  Institute  Workers  Union  said  his 
secretary  general.  Rosendo  Mejia,  turned  up 
in  National  Police  custody  soon  after  his  ab- 
duction by  armed  men  in  civilian  dress.  The 
police  refused  comment. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  1983] 

Special  U.S.  Fund:  Aid  for  Poor  or  Army? 

(By  Peter  Maass) 

While  members  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  Congress  argue  bitterly  over  U.S. 
aid  to  El  Salvador,  both  critics  and  support- 
ers agree  on  one  thing:  without  the  U.S. 
money  El  Salvador's  economy  would  col- 
lapse. ^  .  . 

"Economic  Support  Funds  are  being  used 
to  plug  gaping  holes  in  [El  Salvador's]  econ- 
omy "  said  a  congressional  foreign  policy 
expert.  "They're  a  plug  in  the  dike,  without 
which  the  economy  would  collapse." 

"Our  assistance  has  prevented  a  bad  situa- 
tion from  getting  worse."  said  one  State  De- 
partment officer.  Commented  another  offi- 
cial "Its  main  effect  is  short-term." 

While  direct  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
has  been  the  most  publicized  part  of  the 
controversy,  the  role  of  Economic  Support 
Funds  a  special  category  of  aid  that  some 
critics  consider  military-oriented,  has 
become  a  key  point  in  the  debate. 

The  administration  justifies  its  direct  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador-which  has 
increased  nearly  fourteenfold  since  1980 
from  $6  million  to  its  current  level  of  $81 
million— as  a  minor  component  of  a  broader, 
ambitious  economic  development  program 
to  ease  El  Salvador's  poverty  and  attack  its 
social  injustices.  . 

Yet  a  large  portion  of  aid  that  the  admin- 
istration classifies  as  economic  comes  from 
the  controversial  Economic  Support  Fund. 

Congressional  critics  and  some  other  for- 
eign aid  specialists  say  Economic  Support 
Fund  money  should  be  classified  as  military 
aid  because  it  provides  hard  currency  to 
help  the  Salvadoran  government  pay  its 
bills,  thus  freeing  up  more  money  to  fight 
the  war  against  leftist  guerrillas. 


The  administration  maintains  that  it  is 
economic  aid  that  will  be  used  to  support 
the  country's  faltering  economy  and  enable 
the  government  to  make  reforms  to  help 
the  poor.  It  uses  the  high  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  figures  to  support  its  contention 
that  most  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  goes  to 
fight  poverty. 

President  Reagan  told  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  in  April  that  "by  a  margin  of  2  to 
1,  our  aid  [to  Central  America]  is  economic 
now.  not  military. "  He  added:  'Seventy- 
seven  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  will  spend 
in  the  area  this  year  goes  for  food,  fertilizer 
and  other  essentials  for  economic  growth 
and  development." 

Yet  in  El  Salvador,  if  Economic  Support 
Funds  are  counted  as  military  aid  rather 
than  economic.  Reagan's  ratio  would  be  re- 
versed. In  1983  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
Friday.  El  Salvador  received  $244  million  in 
aid  the  State  Department  described  as  eco- 
nomic, yet  $140  million  was  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund.  Direct  military  aid  to- 
taled $81.3  million. 

The  Economic  Support  Fund,  officially 
classified  as  a  "security  assistance"  pro- 
gram, provides  grants  and  loans  "to  promote 
economic  and  political  stability  in  countries 
and  regions  where  the  United  States  has 
special  security  or  foreign  policy  objectives," 
according  to  an  Agency  for  International 
Development  document. 

The  program  has  been  controversial  be- 
cause of  its  size— close  to  $3  billion  this 
year— and  the  countries  that  benefit  from 
it— Israel,  Egypt.  Zaire.  Somalia.  El  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras,  among  others.  In  1982  El 
Salvador  ranked  fourth  among  countries  re- 
ceiving the  funds  with  $115  million;  in  1983 
it  was  sixth  with  $140  million. 

The  program's  generally  unrestricted 
nature,  allowing  countries  broad  leeway  in 
spending  the  money,  has  also  upset  some 
critics.  ,     , 

Rep.  Michael  Barnes  (D-Md.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Western  Hemisphere  subcom- 
mittee, said  in  an  interview  that  the  admin- 
istration has  "placed  a  lot  of  rhetorical  em- 
phasis" on  portraying  the  Salvadoran  aid 
program  as  primarily  economic,  but  added: 
"I  don't  think  the  numbers  bear  that  out. " 
Barnes  called  the  Economic  Support  Fund 
"a  component  of  the  military  effort. " 

A  Democratic  committee  staff  member  in- 
volved in  foreign  aid  said:  "It's  an  in-be- 
tween category.  ESP  is  money  given  to 
countries  for  political  and  strategic  rea- 
sons—as opposed  to  development  reasons." 

"The  ESP  is  part  of  a  wartime  military 
strategy."  said  a  congressional  critic.  "ESP 
should  be  treated  not  as  pure  economic  aid 
but  as  complementary  aid  to  military  assist- 
ance." ,      , 

Total  aid  approved  for  El  Salvador  in 
fiscal  year  1983  stands  at  $325  million,  up 
from  $64  million  in  1980. 

The  bulk  of  Economic  Support  Fund 
monies— $120  million  of  the  $140  million  ap- 
proved for  1983-go  to  the  Salvadoran  pri- 
vate sector.  To  eliminate  the  country's 
severe  balance  of  payments  problem,  com 
mercial  purchases  made  in  the  United 
Slates  by  private  Salvadoran  companies  are 
paid  for  with  Economic  Support  Fund  re- 
serves. The  type  of  purchases  permitted  in- 
clude, the  administration  say?,  fertilizer, 
machine  equipment,  raw  materials,  and 
other  nonmilitary  goods. 

Between  1980  and  1983.  the  level  of  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  money  given  to  El  Sal- 
vador has  increased  more  than  fifteenfold. 
from  $9  million  to  the  current  $140  million. 
Another  salvo  aimed  at  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Salvadoran  economic  aid  pro- 


gram is  that  it  lines  the  pockets  of  the  coun- 
try's wealthy  while  neglecting  the  poor. 
Citing  the  preponderance  of  military  assist- 
ance and  Economic  Support  Funds,  critics 
suggest  that  the  administration  is  applying 
a  "trickle-down"  strategy. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment's 1984  budget  report  on  El  Salvador 
stated  that  the  U.S.  government  supports  a 
"monetary  policy  which  limits  central  bank 
credit  expansion  to  the  public  sector  while 
ensuring  that  credit  expansion  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  meets  demand." 

The  result,  said  Jesse  Biddle  of  the  Center 
for  International  Policy,  is  that  "about  9 
percent  of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  goes  to 
meet  basic  human  needs."  The  center  is  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  concerned 
with  U.S.  policy  and  human  rights  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

According  to  State  Department  figures. 
$59  million  was  approved  this  year  for  devel- 
opment assistance  in  El  Salvador— about  18 
percent  of  total  1983  U.S.  aid  to  the  coun- 
try. Overall,  development  assistance  for  El 
Salvador  has  increased  by  approximately 
one-third  since  1980.  a  dramatically  smaller 
rate  of  increase  than  those  of  military  aid 
and  Economic  Support  Funds. 

Aside  from  Economic  Support  Funds  and 
development  assistance,  the  only  other  sig- 
nificant source  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  El 
Salvador  is  Food  for  Peace,  also  known  as 
Public  Law  480,  a  program  of  grants  and 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs.  Budg- 
eted for  $45  million  this  year,  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  and  development  assistance 
count  for  less  than  one-third  of  all  1983  U.S. 
aid  to  El  Salvador. 

But  despite  the  U.S.  assistance,  the  Salva- 
doran economy  is  in  trouble.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development,  in  its  report, 
stated  that  export  earnings  dropped  $50 
million  in  1982.  with  another  $30  million  de- 
cline in  1983.  Unemployment  is  currently  30 
to  40  percent  of  the  country's  work  force, 
according  to  the  agency. 

Administration  officials  say  Economic 
Support  Funds  do  little  more  than  keep  the 
faltering  Salvadoran  economy  afloat  and 
make  no  claims  that  it  can  propel  the  econo- 
my ahead. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
pursuing  an  ambitious  program  to  pump 
funds  into  Central  America  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economic  and  military  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  allies  in  the  region.  Highlights 
of  that  program  include: 

Increasintj  by  almost  tenfold  military  aid 
to  Hondura.s,  ".vhich  shares  a  long  border 
with  El  Salvador,  from  $4  million  in  1980  to 
$37  million  in  1983.  Economic  aid  to  the 
country,  whose  military  has  a  powerful  role 
in  the  government,  including  Economic  Sup- 
port Funds,  has  almost  doubled,  going  from 
$51  million  in  1980  to  S93  million  this  year. 
For  1984.  the  administration  is  requesting 
$83  million  in  economic  assistance— of 
which  $40  is  Economic  Support  Fund 
money— and  $41  million  in  military  aid. 

More  than  doubling  economic  aid  to  Gua- 
temala. El  Salvador's  other  neighbor,  from 
$11  million  in  1980  to  $27  million  in  1983. 
Military  aid  to  Guatemala  was  halted  in 
1977  because  Guatemala  objected  to  human 
rights  restrictions.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, however,  attempted  to  resume  militr.ry 
assistance  to  Guatemala  this  year  through 
the  sale  of  $6  million  of  spare  parts  and  re- 
sumption of  a  small  amount  of  military  as- 
sistance. Neither  proposal  was  implemented, 
but  the  administration  is  requesting  $10  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  for  1984.  Requested  eco- 
nomic   aid.    including    Economic    Support 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  policy  of  ag- 


saw  the  underlying  question  involved  as  one 


or  controlling,  in  any  other  manner,  the  des- 
tinv.  bv  anv  EuroDean  Power  in  any  other 
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Incrdasing   economic   aid    to   Costa   Rica 
14  million  in  1980  to  $212  million- 
million     of     it     Economic     Support 
in  1983.  It  received  $3  million  in  aid 
small  Civil  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  administration  is  requesting 
njillion  in  economic  aid,  including  Eco- 
Support   Funds,   and   $2   million   in 
aid    for    the    Costa    Rican    Civil 


from 

$157 

Funds 

for  its 

For 

$105 

nomic 

militai^ 

Guard 


Req  Jesting  $196  million  in  economic  aid 
and  E<onomic  Support  Funds  for  El  Salva- 
dor neict  year,  plus  $86  million  in  military 
assista  ice.« 


CC  •PYRIGHT  LAW  AND  OUR 
^  ATIONS  SONGWRITERS 


SASSER.   Mr.   President,   in  a 

to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 

George    Weiss,    president    of 

AGA<J/The    Songwriters    Guild,    pro- 

an  excellent   discussion   of   the 

econolnic  impacts  of  home  taping  on 

mlisic-writing  community. 

lis  letter,  Mr.  Weiss  points  out 
home    taping    currently    costs 
20  percent  of  potential  record 
and  thus  about  20  percent  of 
wjriters'  royalties.  When  seen  in 
cpntext,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
taping  can  cost   music  writers 
amounts    of    income    and 
ultimately    reduce    the    amount 
q  lality  of  the  music  being  written, 
commend  Mr.  Weiss'  letter  to  my 
colleagues   and   trust   that   they   will 
carefi  lly  consider  the  points  he  raises. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Weiss'   letter  be  printed   in   the 
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is  $65  million,  more  than  doubled 
level  and  almost  six  times  the  1980 


rec(  rds 


letter  follows: 

the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10.  1983] 
I|oME  Taping  Hurts  Songwriters 
(By  George  David  Weiss) 

Editor: 

as    president    of    the    principal 
States  uiganization  of  professional 
.  AGAC/The  Songwriters  Guild, 
a  creator's  viewpoint  to  the  discus- 
home  taping. 

statements  on  home  taping,  whether 

or  of  movies,  ignore  the  effect  of 

taping  on  the  creators.  A  recent  letter 

official  of  the  Electronic  Industries 

like  most  au-guments  in  favor  of 

home  taping,  assumes  that  it  hurts 

But  as  usual,  the  free  lunch  isn't 

free.    Home    taping    simply    takes 

from  writers  and  other  creators. 

songwriters     earn     only     modest 

from  their  music  (the  songwriter's 

portrayed  in  movies  like  "10"  is  as 

faoitasy  for  most  writers  as  it  is  for 

else).  It  can  be  wonderfully  satis- 

;o  compose,  but  like  everybody  else. 

need  to  eat  regularly,  to  keep  a  roof 

heads  and  to  pay  for  the  educa- 

their  children. 

trteir  income  is  cut  substantially,  many 

forced  to  give  up  songwriting,  so  in 

;  run,  home  taping  reduces  both  the 

and  the  quality  of  music  being  cre- 

ventually,  everyone  loses. 

arguments  in  favor  of  home  taping 
applied  with  equal  validity  to  buying 
goods.  In  each  case,  the  buyer  gets 


t  leir 


I  he  i 


something  cheap  because  the  maker  is  not 
paid.  To  writers,  the  comparison  is  not  far- 
fetched: home  taping  takes  the  writer's  cre- 
ation without  permission  and  without  pay- 
ment. 

It  is  estimated  that  home  taping  already 
cuts  record  sales  and  writers'  royalties  by 
one-fifth.  If  record  rental  for  taping  grows 
here  as  it  has  in  Japan,  sales  and  royalties 
will  be  cut  by  another  quarter,  to  about  half 
of  what  they  would  otherwise  be.  There  is 
no  way  for  most  songwriters  to  absorb  such 
losses  and  keep  on  writing  good  music.  And 
I'm  certain  that  the  public  doesn't  want  to 
harm  those  very  people  who  create  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  for  them. 

The  electronic  manufacturers  may  argue 
over  the  extent  of  the  damage  home  taping 
inflicts,  but  there  is  no  dispute  that  it  does 
indeed  harm  the  creators  of  music  and  of 
other  works,  and  that  it  eventually  will 
harm  the  listening  public  as  well. 

The  home-taping  and  record-rental  bills 
now  before  Congress  are  not  perfect,  but 
they  are  the  best  solutions  anyone  has  been 
able  to  devise,  and  it  is  in  everyone's  long- 
run  interest  that  they  be  adopted.* 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  1982  "Symms  Cuba 
amendment,"  which  reaffirmed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  a  fundamental  pillar 
of  American  foreign  policy,  I  ask  that 
excerpts  from  a  newly  published  pam- 
phlet entitled  "James  Monroe:  An  Ap- 
preciation, Highlights  of  his  Life  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  book  was  written  by 
Capt.  Miles  DuVal,  Jr.,  captain,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired.  The  Symms  amendment 
reaffirmed  verbatim  the  September 
1962  Senate  Joint  Resolution  203, 
which  itself  was  based  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Thus,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  twice  in  the  last  20  years 
been  affirmed  as  the  "law  of  the  land" 
regarding  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Symms 
Cuba  resolution  and  1962  Cuba  resolu- 
tion had  the  following  three  key  ele- 
ments: 

First.  The  United  States  will  oppose, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  Soviet- 
Cuba  subversion  and  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

Second.  The  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  a  Soviet  military  base  in 
Cuba; 

Third.  The  United  States  supports 
self-determination  for  freedom-loving 
Cubans  everywhere. 

All  of  these  principles  rest  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  first  enunciated  in 
1823. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  foreword  of  the 
Monroe  book,  which  was  written  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  is  excellent.  Senator 
Helms  has  pointed  out  the  great  rel- 
evance of  Captain  DuVal's  Monroe 
Doctrine  analysis  to  the  Senate's  ongo- 
ing debate  on  Central  American 
policy. 

The  excerpts  follow: 


James  Monroe:  An  Appreciation,  High- 
lights OF  His  Life  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine 

(By  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  Captain,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired) 

FOREWORD 

The  unauthorized  surrender  to  Panama  in 
1978  by  the  United  States  of  its  sovereign 
control  over  the  strategic  Panama  Canal 
and  its  indispensable  protective  frame  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  by  the  American  people,  was 
one  of  the  gravest  errors  in  American  histo- 
ry. 

Quickly  followed  in  1979  by  the  overthrow 
by  subversive  forces,  with  Cuban  and  Pana- 
manian support,  of  the  constitutionally 
elected  government  of  Nicaragua,  violence 
has  developed  into  an  alarming  series  of 
planned  events,  which  include  the  deep  hu- 
miliation of  the  United  States  in  Iran, 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  terroris- 
tic violence  in  El  Salvador,  and  ominous 
threats  to  other  countries  of  the  Americas. 

These  lawless  occurrences  have  served  to 
attract  attention  to  early  American  history, 
especially  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere, 
particularly  in  the  Caribbean  danger  zone. 

Fortunately,  Captain  DuVal,  a  recognized 
historian  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  present- 
ed in  brief  form  the  highlights  of  the  re- 
markable career  of  President  James  Monroe 
and  the  essential  features  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  protection  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  join  in  the  timely  appeal  for  the  "univer- 
salization"  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the 
"doctrine  of  the  world." 

Jesse  Helms, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1980. 

AUTHORS  preface 

The  published  works  on  James  Monroe 
are  voluminous  but  few  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  brief  and 
simple  terms. 

The  preparation  of  this  study  has  been  a 
truly  thrilling  experience  enabling  me,  in  a 
way,  to  re-live  some  of  the  episodes  in  Mon- 
roe's eventful  life. 

For  their  helpful  cooperation,  I  am  in- 
debted to: 

Mrs.  Helen  Marie  Taylor,  President  of  the 
James  Monroe  Memorial  Foundation,  "Mea- 
dowfarm",  Orange.  Virginia: 

Mrs.  Mamie  Vest,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  who 
designed  this  publication  in  association  with 
Mrs.  Helen  Marie  Taylor; 

Robert  L.  Birch  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia, 
for  his  work  on  the  Index: 

Dr.  James  P.  Lucier  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Relations,  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
first  suggested  undertaking  this  study: 

Professor  Joseph  E.  Jeffs,  Librarian  of 
Georgetown  University: 

Mrs.  Alls  Loehr  of  Fredericksburg,  Virgin- 
ia: and  the  staff  of  the  James  Monroe  Law 
Office  Museum  and  Memorial  Library  of 
FYedericksburg.  Virginia; 

Honorable  Lucas  D.  Phillips,  of  Leesburg, 
Virginia:  and  Captain  Frank  A.  Manson. 
U.S.  Navy,  Retired,  eminent  naval  historian; 
and  Colonel  Samuel  T.  Dickens,  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Retired. 

I  wish  to  express  my  special  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Harry  Ammon  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Illinois,  for  his 
1971  monumental  volume:  James  Monroe: 
The  Quest  for  National  Identity. 

Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1981. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression: it  is  a  policy  of  self-defense.  ...  It 
still  remains  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
national  security. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

prologue 
When  the  War  for  American  Independ- 
ence started  in  1775,  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  were  located  in  the  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Appalachian 
highlands  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia, 
but  our  far-visioned  leaders  at  that  time 
were  already  thinking  continentally.  At  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1783  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  extended 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  north- 
ward to  Canada,  and  southward  to  the 
Spanish  Floridas.  With  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase of  1803,  the  young  republic  was  well 
on  the  way  toward  its  further  westward  ex- 
Following  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  Latin  American  colonies,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  wars  in  Europe,  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  by  1822  some  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
certain  European  nations  began  considering 
intervening  in  Central  and  South  American 
revolutions  to  restore  control  over  the  liber- 
ated colonies  to  Spain.  In  addition,  Czarist 
imperialism  was  extending  its  influence 
southward  from  Alaska,  reaching  as  far  as 
Fort  Ross,  which  is  about  50  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco. 

Concerned  about  the  proposals  of  Europe- 
an powers  and  Czarist  expansions.  President 
James  Monroe,  following  the  warning  in  the 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington 
and  after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
boldly  proclaimed  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  December  2,  1823. 
three  major  principles  governing  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States,  initially 
known  as  the  "principles  of  President 
Monroe  •  but  later  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Those  principles  were: 

(1)  "No  further  European  colonization  in 
the  New  World:"  .    ^    o.  » 

(2)  "Abstention"  by  the  United  States 
from  European  "political  affairs";  and 

(3)  Opposition  by  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
ropean intervention  in  the  governments  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 

What  are  the  highlights  of  Monroe  s  life 
and  the  story  of  how  he  attained  great  fame 
by  becoming  the  architect  of  the  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine? 
vii-president  of  the  united  states  last 

TWO    YEARS.     1823-1825,     AND    THE    MONROE 

doctrine 

In  mid  1823,  President  Monroe,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  extension  of  Czarist 
imperialism  southward  from  Alaska  and  dip- 
lomatic reports  of  proposed  intervention  by 
European  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  re- 
store the  former  Spanish  colonies  to  their 
mother  country,  saw  a  solution  in  dis- 
patches received  from  Richard  Rush,  U.S 
Minister  in  London.  In  these.  Rush  outlined 
an  offer  by  British  Foreign  Minister. 
George  Canning  for  a  British-United  States 
joint  declaration. 

When  Secretary  Adams  returned  from 
New  England  in  October.  Monroe  showed 
him  the  Rush  dispatches  and  the  next  day 
left  Washington  for  his  home.  "Oak  HiU"  in 
Loudoun  County,  to  reflect  on  a  matter  that 
he  instinctively  recognized  as  "momentous, 
and  without  discussing  it  with  Adams.  He 


Footnotes  at  end  of  excerpts. 


saw  the  underlying  question  involved  as  one 
of  despotism  versus  liberty  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  felt  that  the  time  for 
proper  action  had  come. 

On  October  17,  he  forwarded  the  diplo- 
matic reports  on  these  matters  to  both 
former  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison 
stating  that  his  own  impression  was  that 
the  United  States  "ought  to  meet  the  pro- 
posal of  the  British  govt.,  and  to  make  it 
known,  that  we  would  view  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  European  powers,  and  es- 
pecially an  attack  on  the  Colonies  (In  Latin 
America),  by  them,  as  an  attack  on  our- 
selves, presuming  that  If  they  succeeded 
with  them,  they  would  extend  it  to  us. "  " 

In  a  most  thoughtful  letter,  Jefferson  re- 
plied on  October  24,  stating  that  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  reports  sent  him  rep- 
resented "the  most  momentous  which  has 
ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since 
that  of  independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time  opening  on  us."  '" 

Emphasizing  the  timeliness  of  such 
action,  Jefferson  continued:  "Our  first  and 
fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermed- 
dle with  cls-Atlantlc  affairs.  America,  North 
and  South,  has  a  set  of  Interests  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe,  and  particularly  her 
own.  She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of 
her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become 
the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor 
should  surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  of 
freedom."  ^* 

Madison  replied  on  October  30  approving 
Monroe's  main  ideas  and  stating  that  with 
British  co-operation  the  United  States 
■have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
Europe."  '" 

Fortified  by  the  support  of  his  two  imme- 
diate predecessors.  President  Monroe  then 
drafted,  at  his  palatial  home,  "Oak  Hill." 
the  principles  designed  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion for  inclusion  In  his  seventh  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress. 

After  extensive  discussions  in  his  cabinet 
starting  on  November  7,  President  Monroe, 
on  December  2,  1823,  In  that  message  to  the 
Congress,  promulgated  his  policy  for  Hemi- 
spheric protection  in  what  was  initially 
known  as  the  "principles  of  President 
Monroe"  but  by  1852  became  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Significant  parts  of  the 
message  follow: 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest 
has  given  rise,  .  .  .  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condi- 
tion which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tain, are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  Eu- 
ropean Power."  '■" 

"We  owe  It,  therefore  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  declare, 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  any  European  Power,  we 
have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But,  with  the  Governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  independence,  and  maintained 
it  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration,  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 


or  controlling.  In  any  other  manner,  the  des- 
tiny, by  any  European  Power  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States.'  " 

"Our  policy.  In  regard  to  Europe,  which 
was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars 
which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  ...  is.  not  to  interfere  in  the  In- 
ternal concerns  of  any  of  its  Powers:  to  con- 
sider the  Government  de  facto  as  the  legiti- 
mate Government  for  us;  to  cultivate  friend- 
ly relations  with  it.  and  to  preser^'e  those  re- 
lations by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy; 
meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of 
every  Power;  submitting  to  Injuries  of 
none."  ^° 

Much  has  been  published  as  to  who  was  or 
was  not  the  author  of  the  principles  promul- 
gated by  Monroe.  Their  major  features 
trace  back  to  American  experience  in  coloni- 
al wars.  Jefferson's  forecast ""  In  1793. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  In  1797.  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams'  development  of  the 
noncolonization  principle."  But  it  was 
President  Monroe  who  had  the  vision,  abili- 
ty, initiative  and  courage  to  make  the  decla- 
ration at  a  crucial  period  in  history. 

To  make  clear  the  importance  of  the 
Monroe  declaration  as  a  measure  of  self-de- 
fense for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Its  seven  major 
points  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  reit- 
erated: 

1.  The  "American  continents."  which  in- 
clude North.  South  and  Central  America, 
are  not  subject  to  future  colonization  by 
any  European  powers; 

2.  Any  attempt  by  the  "allied  powers"  to 
extend  their  system  to  "any  part"  of  this 
hemisphere  would  be  "dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety;" 

3.  "With  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
encies of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
interfered  and  shall  not  interfere;" 

4.  As  to  Spanish  colonies  that  had  de- 
clared and  maintained  their  independence 
and  had  been  recognized,  the  United  States 

"could  not  view  any  Interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  of  control- 
ling in  any  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  in  any  light  other  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  United  States:"' 

5.  The  United  States  declared  that  it  was 
"impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should 
extend  their  political  system  to  any  part  of 
either  continent  without  endangering  our 
peace  and  happiness"  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  "behold  such  interposition 
by  the  allied  powers  in  any  form  with  Indif- 
ference:" 

6.  It  was  "the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States "  to  leave  the  revolted  colonies  and 
Spain  to  themselves  to  resolve  their  own 
problems;  ^*  and 

7.  In  regard  to  Europe,  the  crucial  point 
was  that  the  United  States  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  concerns  of  Its  Powers." 

In  1823.  the  "allied  powers  "  were  Austria, 
France,  Russia  and  Prussia,  known  as  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Spain  and  her  former  colo- 
nies were  not  Included. 

Strongly  supported  In  the  Congress,  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  understood  in  the  newly  lib- 
erated countries  of  the  Americas,  hailed  In 
Great  Britain  and  discussed  In  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe,  the  doctrine  became  a  cor- 
nerstone of  United  States  foreign  policy  for 
generations.  Daniel  Webster  described  it  as 
"a  bright  page  in  our  history"  that  "did 
honor  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Government, 
elevated  the  hopes,  and  gratified  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  People."  =>• 
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Moliroe  was  not  satisfied  with  only 

prone  Lincement  of  his  "principles."  In 

and  last  annual  message  to  the 

n  December  7.  1824,  he  included 

fjllowup.  In  this  he  stressed  that 

Liitin  American  states  are  "settling 

Governments  elective  and  rep- 

in  every  branch,  similar  to  our 

we  have  "no  concern  in  the  wars 

Governments,"  that  it  is  to  the 

the  United  States  to  "preserve 

friendly    relations    with    every 

that   in   regard   to  our  Latin 

leighbors  "it  is  impossible  for  the 
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I  lidst  of  his  work  on  his  "princi- 

concem  over  the  election  of  his 

President    Monroe    found    relief 

late  summer  of  1824  by  the  first 

Anerica   after   the   Revolution   of 

L  ifayette.  who  was  universally  wel- 

Guest  of  the  Nation."  He  en- 

the   general   first   in   the   White 

later  at  "Oak  Hill." 

vital  matters  in  which  Monroe. 
Jefferson,  had  for  many  years 
tert-sted  was  suppression  of  the  slave 
the  repatriation  in  Africa  of  free 
the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
ion  of  President  Monroe's 
e  society's  directors  named  its 
Monrovia,   which  city  re- 
le  capital  of  Liberia, 
ing  that  tht  end  of  his  adminis- 
IS    not    far    distant,    in    his    last 
(  ssage  to  the  Congress  he  also  ex- 
leelings  at  the  approaching  de- 
vifiich  we  welcomed:  "having  com- 
service  in  early  youth,  and  con- 
nc-e  with  few  cind  short  intervals, 
ncssed   the  great  difficulties  to 
Union  has  been  exposed,  and  ad- 
virtue    and    intelligence    with 
had  been  surmounted.  From  the 
pijjsperous  and  happy  state  I  derive 
ion  which  I  cannot  express.  That 
ings  may  be  preserved  and  per- 
'ill  be  the  object  of  my  fervent 
prayers    lo    the    Supreme 
le  Universe."  *'• 
March  4,  1825,  he  was  succeeded 
Secretary   of   State,   John   Quincy 
!f  President  Monroe  could  retire  to 
and   occupy   himself   with   his 
japers,  his  books  and  his  friends. 


unce  ising 


IX— SEjECTED  APPLICATIONS  OF  MONROE 
DOCTRINE  1824-1979 

he  Monroe  Administration  start- 
with  Colombia  there  have  been 

situations  between  Latin  Ameri- 
Etropean  or  other  countries  involv- 
pi  inciples  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

frequent  though  not  most  crucial 
those  relating  to  Cuba,  Mexico. 

and  Haiti. 

J.S.  naval  leader  who,  in  his  early 

saw  the  Monroe  Doctrine  promul- 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry 


).  After  return  from  his  historic 

open  Japan,  he  made  a  most  sig- 

afidress  in  New  York  on  March  6, 

for^eeing  that  the  United  States  in 

take  over  the  islands  of  the  vast 

a4d  place  the  Saxon  race  on  the 


eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  that  her  "great 
rival  in  future  aggrandizement  (Russia)" 
would  extend  'her  power  to  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Siam. "  Then,  obviously  referring 
to  the  earlier  Czarist  southward  movement 
from  Alaska,  he  predicted  that  the  "Saxon 
and  the  Cossack  will  meet  once  more,  .  .  . 
on  another  field  "  in  a  struggle  that  would 
determine  the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of 
the  world." 

Reflecting  and  extending  the  vision  of 
Monroe  beyond  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
he  stated  that  "despotism  or  rational  liberty 
must  be  the  fate  of  civilized  man."*-* 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ever  faced  was  that  in 
Mexico  in  1863  when  France,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  U.S.  Civil  War,  actively  support- 
ed the  establishment  of  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria  as  the  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

After  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomatox  on 
April  9.  1865,  the  United  States  sent  an 
army  of  some  50,000  to  the  Rio  Grande 
under  General  Sheridan.  Other  measures 
that  followed  finally  persuaded  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  of  France  to  withdraw  his 
troops  in  the  spring  of  1867  with  the  result 
that  Maximilian  was  overthrown  by  Mexi- 
can forces  and  on  June  19  executed. 

Another  major  case  was  an  1895  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  con- 
cerning the  latter's  boundary  with  British 
Guiana.  In  a  note  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  July  20,  Secretary  of  State  Olney 
discussed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  extensively 
in  relation  to  the  Guiana  question  urging 
arbitration,  which  evoked  a  lengthy  re- 
sponse. President  Cleveland,  fully  realizing 
the  'responsiblity  incurred"  and  the  "'conse- 
quences" that  could  follow,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  December  17,  trans- 
mitted significant  parts  of  the  correspons- 
dence  and  called  for  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  facts  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  "resist  by  every 
means"  ••'■  British  aggression  over  Venezu- 
elan territory.  Result:  a  peaceful  solution 
was  resolved. 

The  eminent  diplomatic  historian,  Samuel 
Plagg  Bemis,  described  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  as  the  "Great  Aberration  of 
1898."  **  Among  its  consequences  was  the 
predominance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  coupled 
with  assurance  of  U.S.  control  over  the  Isth- 
mian Canal. 

In  1903-04,  the  same  period  when  Panama 
gained  its  independence  from  Colombia  and 
ceded  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States, 
difficulties  developed  between  Venezuela 
and  European  countries  over  monetary 
claims,  resulting  in  a  pacific  naval  blockade 
by  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  Italy 
against  Venezuela. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on 
December  6,  1904,  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt asserted  that  "chronic  wrongdoing,  or 
an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may 
in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately  require 
intervention  by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
may  force  Cit]  .  .  .  to  the  exercise  of  an 
international  police  power."  *' 

It  was  only  natural  after  the  default  in 

1904  of  Dominican  Republic  bonds  that  this 
event  threatened  to  bring  about  another 
Veneuzuelan  type  of  crisis.  To  meet  that  sit- 
uation.   President    Theodore    Roosevelt    in 

1905  announced  what  was  known  as  the 
"Roosevelt  Corollary"  ■"  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  the  United  States  accepting  the  re- 


sponsibility for  supervising  customs  receipts 
and  the  payment  of  debts— a  policy  that 
made  possible  the  eventual  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  intervention  and  rescission  of 
the  "Corollary."  " 

After  reports  that  a  Japanese  fishing  com- 
pany proposed  to  lease  a  large  tract  of  land 
from  Mexico  facing  Magdalena  Bay  in  lower 
California  well  located  for  constructing  a 
naval  base,  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1912  adopted 
the  Lodge  Resolution  stating  that  the 
"United  States  could  not  see  without  grave 
concern  the  possession  of  such  harbor  or 
other  place  by  any  corportion  or  association 
which  has  such  a  relation  to  another  Gov- 
ernment, not  American,  as  to  give  that  Gov- 
ernment practical  power  of  control  for  na- 
tional purposes."  Thus  this  policy  applica- 
tion to  an  Asiatic  country  as  well  as  Europe- 
an became  "part  and  parcel  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  ^" 

In  1938,  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
described  his  policy  in  regards  to  Latin 
American  countries  as  that  of  the  "good 
neighbor."  ^'  That  action  meant  the  ending 
of  protectorates  and,  eventually,  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  United  States  in  its  position  in  ex- 
clusive sovereign  control  over  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

In  1935.  the  governments  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  interest  of 
Hemispheric  solidarity,  agreed  to  what 
amounted  to  the  Pan  Americanization  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  started  upon  a  12 
year  search  for  a  "security  umbrella."  The 
result  was  the  adoption  in  1947  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
generally  known  as  the  Rio  Treaty.  It  con- 
demned war,  agreed  that  the  threat  of  or 
use  of  force  is  inconsistent  with  the  UN 
Charter,  and  that  an  armed  attack  against 
an  American  state  was  considered  an  attack 
on  "all  the  American  States."  '- 

This  met  the  problems  of  direct  aggres- 
sion but  not  those  of  infiltration  and  sub- 
version that  characterize  the  operations  of 
the  international  revolutionary  movement. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  such  threats,  the 
Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  at  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  March  1-28,  1954,  adopted  a 
"Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  against  International  Commun- 
nist  Intervention."'"-' 

That  measure  condemned  the  internation- 
al communist  movement  as  constituting 
intervention  in  American  affairs,  expressed 
the  determination  of  American  states  to 
protect  their  independence  against  such 
intervention,  and  declared  that  the  "domi- 
nation or  control  of  the  political  institutions 
of  any  American  State"  by  that  movement 
"would  constitute  a  threat"  to  their  sover- 
eignty and  independence,  calling  for  a  meet- 
ing of  consultation  to  consider  appropriate 
action  under  existing  treaties,  'i'l.*.  declara- 
tion proved  insufficient  but  did  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  wider  support  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Starting  in  1959  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba,  followed 
by  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis  '-*  in  1962,  Pana- 
manian mob  attacks  on  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
in  January  1964,  and  a  military  overthrow 
of  a  socialistic  government  of  Brazil  later 
that  year.  Congressional  leaders  became  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  indirect  "subver- 
sive aggression"  against  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

To  meet  those  challenges,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  following  the  aim  of  the 
1947  Rio  Treaty  and  the  words  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1935  to  make  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  a  "joint  concern  of  all  the 
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American  republics. "  on  September  20,  1965, 
adopted  by  a  decisive  vote  a  most  significant 
resolution.  It  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
House  (1)  that  any   "subversive  domination 
or  threat  of  it  violates  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of  collective  security 
as  set  forth  in  the  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  American  Republic;  and  (2)  that  any 
one  or  more  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  Rio  Treaty  may,  "in  the  exercise  of  the 
individual  or  collective  self-defense"  resort 
to  the  use  of  "armed  force  under  the  decla- 
rations and  principles"  established  by  the 
American  Republics  to  "forestall  or  combat 
intervention,  domination,  control,  and  colo- 
nization in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  international  communism 
and    its    agencies    in    the    Western    Hemi- 
sphere."*' .      „  , 
In  spite  of  this  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  situations  in  the  strategic 
Caribbean  continued  to  develop  with  covert 
support  from  the  communist  beachhead  in 
Cuba  the  first  overthrow  after  the  Panama 
Canal  giveaway  being  that  in  1979  in  Nicara- 
gua. 


EPILOGUE 

The  influence  of  Monroe  can  now  be  eval- 
uated objectively.  It  transcends  the  bound_ 
aries  of  Virginia  and.  indeed,  of  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. ^         ,         ,„ 

Were  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to 
earth  he  would  see  his  labors  far  more  en- 
during than  he  probably  realized  that  they 
would  be.  ,.    . 

As  to  his  1823  "principles,"  he  would  find 
them  a  major  element  in  U.S.  diplomatic 
history,  universally  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  with  his  name  thus  immortalized. 

In  regard  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  he 
would  see  that  vast  area  extended  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  subdivided  into  states  on  the  "same 
footing"  as  the  thirteen  original  states. 

As  to  the  Florida  Acquisition,  he  would 
find  it  as  vital  parts  of  our  union  of  States 
retaining   many   evidences   of   its   Spanish 

""^In  "egard  to  the  United  States,  he  would 
see  it  extended  westward  into  the  vast  Pacif- 
ic with  control  over  "multitudes'"  of  its  is- 
lands and  northward  to  include  Alaska 

As  to  the  entire  world,  he  would  find  it  di- 
vided along  the  lines  that  he  foresaw  into 
two  antagonistic  camps  with  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World  and 
the  U  S  S  R.  of  its  socialist  empire,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  gigantic  struggle  the  outcome  of 
which  could  determine  the  freedom  or  the 
slavery  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
prepared  by  Jefferson  that  made  the  United 
States  a  nation:  the  U.S.  Constitution,  large^ 
ly  the  contribution  of  Washington  and 
Madison,  that  provided  a  government  to  im- 
plement iU  objectives;  and  the  Monore  Doc- 
trine that  set  the  course  to  follow  through 
the  "ocean  of  time""  then  opening. 

Indispensable  in  properly  meeting  the 
challenges  as  grave  domestic  and  foreign 
crises  continue  to  mount,  especially  in  the 
strategic  Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East  is 
a  return  to  the  study  of  basic  American  his- 
tory and  the  fundamental  principles  that 
made  the  United  States  the  greatest  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  includes  the 
re-assertion  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  clear  and  forceful  terms  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monrone  Doctrine  in  a  call  for 
its  universalization  to  make  it  the  "doctrine 
of  the  world."" 


"THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  "—COMPLETE  TEXT  OF 
THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES BY  PRESIDENT  JAMES  MONROE 

Washington,  December  2,  1823. 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives: 
Many  important  subjects  will  claim  your 
attention  during  the  present  session,  of 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  give,  in  aid  of 
your  deliberations,  a  just  idea  in  this  com- 
munication. I  undertake  this  duty  with  diffi- 
dence, from  the  vast  extent  of  the  interests 
on  which  I  have  to  treat  and  of  their  great 
importance  to  every  portion  of  our  Union.  I 
enter  on  it  with  zeal  from  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  there  never  was  a  period  since 
the  establishment  of  our  Revolution  when, 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world  and  its  bearing  on  us,  there  was  great- 
er necessity  for  devotion  in  the  public  serv- 
ants to  their  respective  duties,  or  for  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  union  in  our  constituents. 

Meeting  in  you  Congress,  I  deem  it  proper 
to   present   this  view   of  public  affairs   in 
greater  detail  than  might  otherwise  be  nec- 
essary. I  do  it,  however,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, from  a  knowledge  that  in  this  re- 
spect I  shall  comply  more  fully  with  the 
sound  principles  of  our  Government.  The 
people  being  with  us  exclusively  the  sover- 
eign, it  is  indispensable  that  full  informa- 
tion be  laid  before  them  on  all  important 
subjects,   to   enable   them   to   exercise   the 
high  power  with  complete  effect.  If  kept  in 
the  dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it. 
We  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs are  more  subject  to  excitement  and  to 
be  led  astray  by  their  particular  interests 
and  passions  than  the  great  body  of  our 
constituents  who,  living  at  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  ordinary  avocations,  are  calm 
but  deeply  interested  spectators  of  events 
and  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  parties 
to  them.  To  the  people  every  department  of 
the   Government   and   every   individual    in 
each  are  responsible,  and  the  more  full  their 
information  the  better  they  can  judge  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  and  of  the 
conduct  of  each  in  regard  to  it.  Prom  their 
dispassionate    judgment    much    aid    may 
always  be  obtained,  while  their  approbation 
will  form  the  greatest  incentive  and  most 
gratifying  reward  for  virtuous  actions,  and 
the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best  security 
against  the  abuse  of  their  confidence.  Their 
interests  in  all  vital  questions  are  the  same, 
and  the  bond,  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by  in- 
terest, will  be  proportionably  strengthened 
as  they  are  better  informed  of  the  real  state 
of  public  affairs,  especially  in  difficult  con- 
junctures. It  is  by  such  knowledge  that  local 
prejudices  and   jealousies  are  surmounted, 
and  that  a  national  policy,  extending  its  fos- 
tering care  and  protection  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  our  Union,  is  formed  and  stead- 
ily adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  as  respects  our  negotiations 
and  transactions  with  each  is  thought  lo  be 
particularly  necessary.  Equally  necessary  is 
that  we  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  our 
resources,  revenue,  and  progress  in  every 
kind  of  improvement  connected  with  the  na- 
tional prosperity  and  public  defense.  It  is  by 
rendering  justice  to  other  nations  that  we 
may  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  by  our  ability 
to  resent  injuries  and  redress  wrongs  that 
we  may  avoid  them. 

The  commissioners  under  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  disagreed  in 
their  opinions  respecting  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Territories  of   the 


United  Slates  and  of  Great  Britain  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  have  made  their  respective  reports  in 
compliance  with  that  article,  that  the  same 
might    be    referred    to    the    decision    of    a 
friendly  power.  It  being  manifest,  however, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  any  power  to  perform  that  office  with- 
out great  delay  and  much  inconvenience  to 
itself,  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  this 
Government,   and   acceded   lo   by   that   of 
Great  Britain,  to  endeavor  lo  establish  thai 
boundary  by  amicable  negotiation.  It  ap- 
pearing from  long  experience  that  no  satis- 
factory arrangement  could  be  formed  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere by  legislative  acts  while  each  party 
pursued  its  own  course  without  agreement 
or  concert  with  the  other,  a  proposal  has 
been  made  lo  the  British  Government  lo 
regulate  this  commerce  by  treaty,  as  it  has 
been  lo  arrange  in  like  manner  the  just 
claim  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in- 
habiting the  States  and  Territories  border- 
ing on  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  navigation  of 
that  river  lo  the  ocean.  For  these  and  other 
objects  of  high  importance  to  the  interests 
of    both    parties    a    negotiation    has    been 
opened  with  the  British  Government  which 
is  hoped  will  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
having  successfully  closed  their  labors  in  re- 
lations to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  lo  the 
discharge  of  those  relating  to  the  seventh. 
Their  progress  in  the  extensive  survey  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  their  duties 
justifies  the  presumption  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  long  de- 
pending with  the  French  Government  on 
several  important  subjects,  and  particularly 
for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in 
the  late  wars  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  unjustifiable  seizures  and  con- 
fiscations of  their  property,  has  not  as  yet 
had  the  desired  effect.  As  this  claim  rests  on 
the  same  principle  with  others  which  have 
been  admitted  by  the  French  Government, 
it  is  not  perceived  on  what  just  ground  it 
can  be  rejected.  A  minister  will  be  immedi- 
ately appointed  lo  proceed  lo  France  and 
resume  the  negotiation  on  this  and  other 
subjects  which  may  arise  between  the  two 
nations.  . 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Government,  made  through  the  minister  of 
the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and 
instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  arrange  by  amicable  negotiation  the 
respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two 
nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  conti- 
nent. A  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise  been  ac- 
ceded to.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  desirous  by  this  friendly 
proceeding  of  manifesting  the  great  value 
which  they  have  invariably  attached  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  and  their  solici- 
tude to  cultivate  the  best  understanding 
with  his  Government.  In  the  discussions  to 
which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate 
the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  as- 
serting, as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved, that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
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commencement  of  the  recent  war 
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ters,  or  diplomatic  agents  of  inferior  grade, 
would  be  received  from  each,  accordingly  as 
they  might  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  proceed- 
ed soon  after  his  appointment  for  Cadiz,  the 
residence  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  was 
accredited.  In  approaching  that  port  the 
frigate  which  conveyed  him  was  warned  off 
by  the  commander  of  the  French  squadron 
by  which  it  was  blockaded  and  not  permit- 
ted to  enter,  although  apprised  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  frigate  of  the  public  character  of 
the  person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the  land- 
ing of  whom  was  the  sole  object  of  his  pro- 
posal entry.  This  act.  being  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors 
and  of  nations,  will  form  a  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  the  Government  of  Prance 
against  the  officer  by  whom  it  was  commit- 
ted. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public  fi- 
nances more  than  realizes  the  favorable  an- 
ticipations that  were  entertained  of  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  1st  of  January  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  Treasury  of  $4,237,427.55.  From  that 
time  to  the  30th  September  the  receipts 
amounted  to  upward  of  $16,100,000.  and  the 
expenditures  to  $11,400,000.  During  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  ex- 
penditures, and  that  there  will  remain  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next 
a  surplus  of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

On  the  1st  of  January.  1825,  a  large 
amount  of  the  war  debt  and  a  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  debt  become  redeemable.  Ad- 
ditional portions  of  the  former  will  continue 
to  become  redeemable  annually  until  the 
year  1835.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  the 
United  States  remain  at  peace  the  whole  of 
that  debt  may  be  redeemed  by  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  those  years  during  that  period 
under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1817.  creating  the  sinking  fund,  and  in  that 
case  the  only  part  of  the  debt  that  will 
remain  after  the  year  1835  will  be  the 
$7,000,000  of  5  percent  stock  subscribed  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  3 
per  cent  Revolutionary  debt,  amounting  to 
$13,296,099.06.  both  of  which  are  redeem- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

The  state  of  the  Army  in  its  organization 
and  discipline  has  been  gradually  improving 
for  several  years,  and  has  now  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  military  dis- 
bursements have  been  regularly  made  and 
the  accounts  regularly  and  promptly  ren- 
dered for  settlement.  The  supplies  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  have  been  of  good  quality, 
and  regularly  issued  at  all  of  the  posts.  A 
system  of  economy  and  accountability  has 
been  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the 
service  which  admits  of  little  additional  im- 
provement. This  desirable  state  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  act  reorganizing  the  staff  of 
the  Army,  passed  on  the  14th  of  April.  1818. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  fortifica- 
tions have  been  regularly  and  economically 
applied,  and  all  the  works  advanced  as  rap- 
idly as  the  amount  appropriated  would 
admit.  Three  imoorlant  works  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  this  year— that  is. 
Port  Washington.  Fort  Delaware,  and  the 
fort  at  the  Rigolets.  in  Louisiana. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  and  the  Topo- 
graphical Corps  have  been  in  constant  and 
active  service  in  surveying  the  coast  and 
projecting  the  works  necessary  for  its  de- 
fense. 

The  Military  Academy  has  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  its  discipline  and  in- 
struction equal,  as  is  believed,  to  any  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  any  country. 


The  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  has  been  regular- 
ly and  economically  applied.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  arms  al  the  national  armories  and  by 
contract  with  the  Department  has  been 
gradually  improving  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. It  is  believed  that  their  quality  is  now 
such  as  to  admit  of  but  little  improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifications  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  suit- 
able appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fabri- 
cating the  cannon  and  carriages  necessary 
for  those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  ex- 
ploring the  Western  waters  for  the  location 
of  a  site  for  a  Western  armory,  a  commis- 
sion was  constituted,  consisting  of  Colonel 
McRee,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Captain  Talcott, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  the 
country.  They  have  not  yet  reported  the 
result  of  their  labors,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  do  it  at  an  early 
part  of  the  session  of  Congrees. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  General 
Ashley  and  his  party,  who  were  trading 
under  a  license  from  the  Government,  were 
attacked  by  the  Ricareers  while  peaceably 
trading  with  the  Indians  at  their  request. 
Several  of  the  party  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed and  their  property  taken  or  destroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded 
Fort  Atkinson,  at  the  Council  Bluff,  the 
most  western  post,  apprehending  that  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Ricarees  would  extend 
to  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  peace  of  the  frontier  would  be 
endangered,  took  immediate  measures  to 
check  the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  sta- 
tioned at  the  Bluffs  he  successfully  attacked 
the  Ricaree  village,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
such  an  impression  has  been  made  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  other  tribes  on  the  Missou- 
ri as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  future  hos- 
tility. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  will  exhibit  in 
greater  detail  the  condition  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  various  branches,  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  its  admin- 
istration during  the  three  first  quarters  of 
the  year. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  according  to  the  last  reports 
which  have  been  made  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers in  each  to  the  Department  of  War.  By 
reference  to  this  return  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  not  complete,  although  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  make  it  so.  As  the  de- 
fense and  even  the  liberties  of  the  country 
must  depend  in  times  of  imminent  danger 
on  the  militia,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  it  be  well  organized,  armed,  and 
disciplined  throughout  the  Union.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the 
progress  made  during  the  three  first  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year  by  the  application 
of  the  fund  appropriated  for  arming  the  mi- 
litia. Much  difficulty  is  found  in  distributing 
the  arms  according  to  the  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  it  from  the  failure  of  the 
proper  departments  in  many  of  the  States 
to  make  regular  returns.  The  act  of  May  12. 
1820.  provides  that  the  system  of  tactics  and 
regulations  of  the  various  corps  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  shall  be  extended  to  the  militia. 
This  act  has  been  very  imperfectly  executed 
from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militia,  proceeding  from  the 
defects  of  the  system  itself,  and  especially 
in  its  application  to  that  main  arm  of  the 
public  defense.  It  is  thought  that  this  im- 
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portant  subject  in  all  its  branches  merits 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  is  now  communicated,  furnishes  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  that  De- 
partment for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the 
present  year,  with  the  progress  made  in  aug- 
menting the  Navy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  vessels  in  commission  have  been  em- 
ployed, ,     J 

The  usual  force  has  been  maintained  m 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  af- 
forded the  necessary  protection  to  our  com- 
merce in  those  seas. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Guif  of  Mexico 
our  naval  force  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  several  small  vessels  provided  for 
by  the  "act  authorizing  an  additional  naval 
force  for  the  suppression  of  piracy."  passed 
by  Congress  at  their  last  session.  That  ar- 
mament has  been  eminently  successful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  The  pira- 
cies by  which  our  commerce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been  af- 
flicted have  been  repressed  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  merchants  in  a  great  measure 
restored. 

The  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Com- 
modore Porter,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  expedition  was  confided,  has  been  fully 
seconded  by  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command.  And  in  reflecting  with  high  satis- 
faction on  the  honorable  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their 
country  and  its  Navy,  the  sentiment  is  al- 
loyed only  by  a  concern  that  in  the  fullfill- 
ment  of  that  arduous  service  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  season  and  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  was  discharged  have  deprived  the 
nation  of  many  useful  lives,  and  among 
them  of  several  officers  of  great  promise. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  very  malignant 
fever  made  its  appearance  at  Thompsons 
Island,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
our  station  there.  Many  perished,  and  the 
commanding  officer  was  severely  attacked. 
Uncertain  as  to  his  fate  and  knowing  that 
most  of  the  medical  officers  had  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  dischp-ging  their  duties, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  to  that 
post  an  officer  of  rank  and  experience,  with 
several  skillful  surgeons,  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  fever  and  the  probability  of  its 
recurrence  there  in  future  seasons;  to  fur- 
nish every  assistance  to  those  who  were  suf- 
fering, and,  if  practicable,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  so  important  a  sta- 
tion. Commodore  Rodgers,  with  a  prompti- 
tude which  did  him  honor,  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted that  trust,  and  has  discharged  it  in 
the  manner  anticipated  from  his  skill  and 
patriotism.  Before  his  arrival  Commodore 
Porter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  squad- 
ron   had  removed  from  the  island  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  sickness.  Much  useful  in- 
formation has,  however,  been  obtained  as  to 
the  state  of  the  island  and  great  relief  af- 
forded to  those  who  had  been  necessarily 
left  there. 

Although  our  expedition,  cooperating 
with  an  invigorated  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  with 
the  corresponding  active  exertions  of  a  Brit- 
ish naval  force  in  the  same  seas,  have 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  unlicensed  pi- 
racies from  that  island,  the  success  of  our 
exertions  has  not  been  equally  effectual  to 
suppress  the  same  crime,  under  other  pre- 
tenses and  colors,  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  They  have  been  committed 
there  under  the  abusive  issue  of  Spanish 
commissions.    At    an   early    period    of    the 
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present  year  remonstrances  were  made  to 
the  governor  of  that  island,  by  an  agent 
who  was  sent  for  the  purpose,  against  those 
outrages  on  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  many  had  occurred. 
That  officer,  professing  his  own  want  to  au- 
thority to  make  satisfaction  for  our  just 
complaints,  answered  only  by  a  reference  of 
them  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  that  court  was 
specially  instructed  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
the  immediate  and  effectual  interposition  of 
that  Government,  directing  restitution  and 
indemnity  for  wrongs  already  committed 
and  interdicting  the  repetition  of  them.  The 
minister,  as  has  been  seen,  was  debarred 
access  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  in 
the  meantime  several  new  cases  of  flagrant 
outrage  have  occurred,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
have  suffered,  and  others  been  threatened 
with  assassination  for  asserting  their  un- 
questionable rights  even  before  the  lawful 
tribunals  of  the  country. 

The  unusual  orders  have  been  given  to  all 
our  public  ships  to  seize  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  and  bring  them 
in  for  adjudication,  and  I  have  the  gratifica- 
tion to  state  that  not  one  so  employed  has 
been  discovered,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  our  flag  is  now  seldom,  if  at  all, 
disgraced  by  that  traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we 
are  always  enabled  to  recur  to  the  conduct 
of  our  Navy  with  pride  and  commendation. 
As  a  means  of  national  defense  it  enjoys  the 
public  confidence,  and  is  steadily  assuming 
additional  importance.  It  is  submitted 
whether  a  morp  efficient  and  equally  eco- 
nomical organieation  of  it  might  not  in  sev- 
eral respects  be  cftecf.ed.  It  is  supposed  that 
higher  grades  than  tjow  exist  by  law  would 
be  useful.  They  wrr-ld  afford  well-merited 
rewards  to  those  wr.o  have  long  and  faith- 
fully served  their  country,  present  the  best 
incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  the  best 
means  of  insuring  a  proper  discipline:  de- 
stroy the  inequality  in  that  respect  between 
military  and  naval  services,  and  relieve  our 
officers  from  many  inconveniences  and  mor- 
tifications which  occur  when  our  vessels 
meet  those  of  other  nations,  ours  being  the 
only  service  in  which  such  grades  do  not 

A  report  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
which  accompanies  this  communication,  will 
shrew  the  present  state  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  and  its  general  operations  for 
some  years  past. 

There  is  established  by  law  88.600  miles  of 
post-roads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now  trans- 
ported 85.700  miles,  and  contracts  have  been 
made  for  its  transportation  on  all  the  estab- 
lished routes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
There  are  5,240  post-offices  in  the  Union, 
and  as  many  postmasters.  The  gross  amount 
of  postage  which  accrued  from  the  1st  July. 
1822,  to  the  1st  July,  1823.  was  $1,114,345.12. 
During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  amounted  to 
$1,169,885.51,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
items,  viz:  Compensation  to  postmasters. 
$353,995.98;  incidental  expenses.  $30,866.37; 
transportation  of  the  mail.  $784,600.08;  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury.  $423.08.  On  the  1st 
of  July  last  there  was  due  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  postmasters  $135,245.28;  from 
late  postmasters  and  contractors. 
$256,749.31;  making  a  total  amount  of  bal- 
ances due  to  the  Department  of  $391,994.59. 
These  balances  embrace  all  delinquencies  of 
postmasters  and  contractors  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  organization  of  the 
Department.  There  was  due  by  the  Depart- 


ment to  contractors  on  the  1st  on  July  last 
$26,548.64. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail  within  five 
years  past  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  Department  propor- 
tionably  increased.  Although  the  postage 
which  has  accrued  within  the  last  three 
years  has  fallen  short  of  the  expenditures 
$262,821.46,  it  appears  that  collections  have 
been  made  from  the  outstanding  balances  to 
meet  the  principal  part  of  the  current  de- 
mands. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
$250,000  of  the  above  balances  can  be  col- 
lected, and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
sum  can  only  be  realized  by  a  resort  to  legal 
process.  Some  improvement  in  the  receipts 
for  postage  is  expected.  A  prompt  attention 
to  the  collection  of  moneys  received  by  post- 
masters, it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  continue  its  operations  without 
aid  from  the  Treasury,  unless  the  expendi- 
tures shall  be  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  mail  routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post  office 
law  may  be  necessary;  and  it  is  submitted 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  postmasters,  where 
the  compensation  exceeds  a  certain  amount, 
by  nomination  to  the  Senate,  as  other  offi- 
cers of  the  General  Government  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Con- 
gress at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion respecting  the  encouragement  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  founded, 
I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  the 
most  immediate  political  relations  and 
greatest  commercial  intercourse  tends  to 
confirm  them.  Under  this  impression  I  rec- 
ommend a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  such  additional  protection 
to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  defense  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country. 

The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts 
furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  system  of  accountabil- 
ity in  relation  to  the  public  expenditure.  Of 
the  moneys  drawn  from  the  Treasury  since 
the  4th  of  March.  1817.  the  sum  remaining 
unaccounted  for  on  the  30th  of  September 
last  is  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars less  than  on  the  30th  of  September  pre- 
ceding; and  during  the  same  period  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  ac- 
counts for  moneys  advanced  previously  to 
the  4th  of  March.  1817.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts 
of  the  latter  description  is  diminished  by 
settlement  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  resi- 
due is  increased  from  the  consideration  in 
many  instances  it  can  be  obtained  only  by 
legal  process.  For  more  precise  details  on 
this  subject  I  refer  to  a  report  from  the 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the 
last  session  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumber- 
land road  has  been  applied  with  good  effect 
to  that  object.  A  final  report  has  not  yet 
been  received  from  the  agent  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived it  shall  be  communicated  to  Con- 
gress. 

Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens 
who  have  made  the  subject  an  object  of  par- 
ticular investigation  have  suggested  an  im- 
provement of  still  greater  importance.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
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Ohio  may  l)e  connected  together 
canal,  and  at  an  expense 
the  value  and  importance  of  the 
obtained.  If  this  could  be  ac- 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
ronsequence  which  would  result 
great  portion  of  the  produce  of 
fertile  country  through  which  it 
would  find  a  market  through 
Troops  might  be  moved  with 
in  war.  with  cannon  and  every 
and  in  either  direction, 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Western 
a  line  passing  through  the  seat 
Government,  it  would  con- 
to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
Believing  as  I  do  that  Congress 
right  to  appropriate  money  for 
object  (the  jurisdiction  re- 
the  States  through  which  the 
pass).  I  submit  it  to  your  con- 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable 
by  an  adequate  appropriation 
of  a  suitable  number  of  the 
he  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ex- 
unexplored  ground  during  the 
n   and   to   report   their   opinion 
will  likewise  be  proper  to  extend 
ion    to    the    several    routes 
iich  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  may 
by  canals  with  those  of  Lake 
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Cumberland    road    will    require 
and    Congress    have    not 
expedient  to  recommend  to  the 
imendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  vesting  in  the  United 
I  ower   to   adopt   and   execute   a 
internal  improvement,  it  is  also 
,0  your  consideration  whether  it 
pedient  to  authorize  the  Execu- 
into  an  arrangement  with  the 
through    which    the    road 
establish   tolls,   each   within   its 
;he  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
repairs  and  of  providing  also 
penalties    for    its    protection 
injuries. 
3f  Congress  of  the  7th  of  May. 
the  sum  of  $22,700  for 
of  erecting  two  piers  as  a  shel- 
from  ice  near  Cape  Henlopen, 
1  Jay.  To  effect  the  object  of  the 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers, 
Bainbridge,  were  directed 
plans  and  estimates  of  piers  suf- 
inswer  the  purpose  intended  by 
ippears  by  their  report,  which  ac- 
the  documents  from  the  War  De- 
hat  the  appropriation  is  not  ade- 
purpose  intended;  and  as  the 
be  of  great  service  both  to  the 
of  the  Delaware  Bay   and  the 
Df  vessel  on  the  adjacent  parts  of 
submit  for  the  consideration  of 
\ihether  additional  and  sufficient 
on  should  not  be  made, 
of  Engineers  were  also  directed 
and  survey  the  entrance  of  the 
I  he  port  of  Presquille.  in  Pennsyl- 
rder  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
removing  the  obstructions  to  the 
ith  a  plan  of  the  best  mode  of  ef- 
same.  under  the  appropriation 
by  act  of  Congress  passed 
last.  The  report  of  the  Board 
the  papers  from  the  War  De- 
ind  is  submitted  for  the  consider- 
c4ngress. 
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lieved  that  the  whole  civilized  world  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  no 
power  has  declared  in  their  favor,  yet  none 
according  to  our  information,  has  taken 
part  against  them.  Their  cause  and  their 
name  have  protected  them  from  dangers 
which  might  ere  this  have  overwhelmed  any 
other  people.  The  ordinary  calculations  of 
interest  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  ag- 
grandizement, which  mingles  so  much  in 
the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have 
had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their 
enemy  has  lost  forever  all  dominion  over 
them;  that  Greece  will  become  again  an  in- 
dependent nation.  That  she  may  obtain  that 
rank  is  the  object  of  our  most  ardent 
wishes. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  that  a  great  effort  was  then 
making  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has 
been  so  far  very  different  from  what  was 
then  anticipated.  Of  events  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  with  which  we  have  so  much 
intercourse  and  from  which  we  derive  our 
origin,  we  have  always  been  anxious  and  in- 
terested spectators.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most 
friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  com- 
port with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation 
for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this 
hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  imme- 
diately connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  im- 
partial observers.  The  political  system  of 
the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  Governments;  and  to  the 
defense  of  our  own.  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  .so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it. 
therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  re- 
lations existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  Governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it.  and 
whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
trolling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  rower  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
dispostion  toward  the  United  States.  In  the 
war  between  those  new  Governments  and 
Spain  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time 
of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  ad- 
hered, and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provid- 
ed no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  competent  authorities  of  this 
Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding 
change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in- 
dispensable to  their  security. 


The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of  this 
important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced than  that  the  allied  powers  should 
have  throught  it  proper,  on  any  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  inter- 
posed by  force  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interposition 
may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a 
question  in  which  all  independent  powers 
whose  governments  differ  from  theirs  are 
interested,  even  those  most  remote,  and 
surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government 
for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  in- 
stances the  just  claims  of  every  power,  sub- 
mitting to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard 
to  those  continents  circumstances  are  emi- 
nently and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  allied  powers  should 
extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion 
of  either  continent  without  endangering  our 
peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  anyone  believe 
that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It 
is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifference.  If  we  look  to  the 
comparative  strength  and  resources  of 
Spain  and  those  new  Governments,  and 
their  distance  from  each  other,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them.  It 
is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  Untied  States 
to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the 
hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the 
same  course. 

If  we  compare  the  present  conditions  of 
our  Union  with  its  actual  state  at  the  close 
of  our  Revolution,  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  im- 
provement in  all  the  important  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it. 
At  the  first  epoch  our  population  did  not 
exceed  3.000.000.  By  the  last  census  it 
amounted  to  about  10,000,000,  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  it  is  almost  altogether 
native,  for  the  immigration  from  other 
countries  has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the 
first  epoch  half  the  territory  within  our  ac- 
knowledged limits  was  uninhabited  and  a 
wilderness.  Since  then  new  territory  has 
been  acquired  of  vast  extent,  comprising 
within  it  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  navigation  of  which  to  the 
ocean  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
original  States.  Over  this  territory  oi"  pop- 
ulation has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and 
new  States  have  been  established  almost 
equal  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the 
first  bond  of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of 
our  population  and  accession  of  new  States 
to  our  Union  have  had  the  happiest  effect 
on  all  its  highest  interests.  That  it  has  emi- 
nently augmented  our  resources  and  added 
to  our  strength  and  respectability  as  a 
power  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is  not  in 
these  important  circumstances  only  that 
this  happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  manifest  that 
by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  system  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  States  the  system 
itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  both 
its  branches.  Consolidation  and  disunion 
have  thereby  been  rendered  equally  imprac- 
ticable. Each  Government,  confiding  in  its 
own  strength,  has  less  to  apprehend  from 


the  other,  and  in  consequence  each,  enjoy- 
ing a  greater  freedom  of  action,  is  rendered 
more  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  treat 
here  of  the  vast  improvement  made  in  the 
system  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution and  of  its  happy  effect  m  elevatmg 
the  character  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  of  individuals.  To 
what,  then,  do  we  owe  these  blessings?  It  is 
known  to  all  that  we  derive  them  from  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions.  Ought  we  not. 
then,  to  adopt  every  measure  which  may  be 
necessary  to  perpetuate  them? 
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ual  and  collective  rights.  No  wonder 
the  Polish  people  refer  to  this  tragic 
time  as  "the  state  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  Lech  Walesa  and  his 
solidarity  supporters  always  have 
known  that  social  peace  in  Poland  is 
only  achievable  through  respect  for 
social  justice,  just  as  lasting  peace 
among  nations  is  only  possible  when 
governments  respect  the  human  digni- 
ty of  their  citizens  and  their  interna- 
tional commitments  to  human  interna- 
tional conduct. 

These  goals  are  far  from  being  ac- 
complished today  in  Poland  and  in  the 
world.  But  the  cause  is  just  and  no 
just  cause  is  ever  hopeless.  In  its 
wisdom  the  Nobel  Institute  has  made 
that  message  abundantly  clear  today.* 


MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  1980'S 


A  RAY  OF  FREEDOM  IN 
GDANSK:  LECH  WALESA 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator is  delighted  with  the  news  that 
the  Nobel  Institute  has  awarded  Lech 
Walesa  the  Peace  Prize.  The  choice  of 
Walesa  is  not  only  a  testament  to  the 
vision  and  tenacity  of  this  worker 
from  Gdansk,  it  is  also  a  testament  to 
the  Solidarity  Union  he  continues  to 
lead.  In  awarding  the  prize  to  Walesa, 
the  Nobel  Institute  has  reaffirmed  a 
simple,  although  remarkable  fact— 
that  the  broadly-based  human,  civil 
and  workers"  rights  movement  in 
Poland  engendered  by  Solidarity 
above  all  was  a  movement  for  peaceful 

change. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  serves  as 
cochairman  of  the  commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
U  S.  Helsinki  Commission,  which  nom- 
inated Mr.  Walesa  for  the  Nobel  honor 
on  January  31. 

During  the  tragically  short  Solidari- 
ty era,  no  lives  were  lost  and  much 
hope  was  born  in  Poland.  In  contrast, 
the  martial  law  period  unleased  vio- 
lent and  massive  violations  of  individ- 


•  Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  highlights  of  a 
dynamic,  viable  plan  in  American  cor- 
porate organization.  The  concept  is 
Participative  Management,  better 
known  as  the  Scanlon  plan. 

I  recently  had  the  first-hand  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  and  evaluate  this 
process  on  a  visit  to  Herman  Miller. 
Inc.  when  I  met  with  Max  De  Pree, 
the  extraordinary  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  discussed  the  Scanlon  plan 
with  him.  The  corporation  produces 
systems  furniture  for  office,  health 
care,  laboratory  .'md  industrial  envi- 
ronments. Located  in  Zeeland.  Mich., 
this  innovative  firm  has  been  practic- 
ing a  modified  version  of  the  Scanlon 
plan  since  1950.  As  a  pioneer  and 
model  organization  in  participative 
management,  Herman  Miller,  Inc.  has 
been  the  focus  of  national  reviews  and 
studies.  Most  recently,  the  U.S.  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  issued  a  report 
entitled.  "Productivity  Sharing  Pro- 
grams: Can  They  Contribute  to  Pro- 
ductivity Improvement?"  which  con- 
cluded that  Scanlon-type  plans  signifi- 
cantly increased  productivity  when 
properly  administered. 

The  theoretical  foundation  upon 
which  Herman  Miller.  Inc.  operates 
traces  back  to  the  philosophy  of 
Joseph  Scanlon,  a  labor-management 
consultant  and  cost  accountant,  who 
in  the  post-Depression  years  saw  the 
need  for  an  innovative,  energenic  plan 
to  spark  organizational  competitive- 
ness, productivity  and  profitability. 
Scanlon's  theory  calls  for  channeling 
the  line  af  responsibility,  information 
and  decisionmaking  as  far  down  the 
corporate  ladder  as  possible.  This 
shop-floor  approach  fosters  a  climate 
of  cooperation  rather  than  confronta- 
tion, thereby,  bringing  management 
and  labor  closer  together. 

Another  feature  of  the  Scanlon  plan 
is  to  share  productivity  gains  with 
workers,  for  instance,  Herman  Miller, 
Inc.  uses  a  bonus  system  based  on 
labor  productivity.  In  the  years  from 


1950-76,  the  bonus  rewarded  ranged 
from  8.93  percent  to  22.83  percent  of 
payroll.  This  system  of  gainsharing.  a 
result  of  increased  productivity  and 
decreased  labor  costs,  is  only  one  ele- 
ment of  success.  In  addition,  low  ab- 
senteeism and  turnover,  increased 
product  quality  and  greater  profitabil- 
ity are  realized  by  practitioners  of  the 
Scanlon  concepts.  For  years,  prestigi- 
ous firms  as  diverse  as  Polaroid,  Dana, 
TRW,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Firestone 
and  Motorola  have  joined  Herman 
Miller,  Inc.  as  successful  examples  of 
the  Scanlon  plan  in  action. 

Although    the    plan    varies    among 
companies,   four   fundamental   princi- 
ples are  common  building  blocks.  They 
are:   Identity,   employee  participation 
and  accountability,  equity,  and  mana- 
gerial   competence.    The    concept    of 
identity  has  the  goal  of  allowing  em- 
ployees to  personally  associate  with 
the  company  by  being  informed  about 
its  organizational  history,  competition, 
customers,    and    business    objectives. 
Work  teams,  production  committees, 
and  problem  identification  groups  are 
but  a  few  of  the  strategies  used  to  fa- 
cilitate communications  and  participa- 
tion. And,  as  a  more  integral  part  of 
the  business  enterprise,  employees  feel 
encouraged  to  make  suggestions  on  re- 
ducing costs  and  increasing  efficiency. 
For  many  Scanlon  companies  this  has 
meant  millions  of  dollars  in  cost  sav- 
ings over  the  years.  Employee  partici- 
pation calls  for  workers  having  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to 
influence  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  to  be  held  accountable  for  their 
own  performance.  Equity  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  all  employees  deserve 
to  share  in  the  results  that  come  from 
their  contributions   in   time   and   tal- 
ents. Finally,  managerial  competence 
seeks  to  have  managers  who  are  dedi- 
cated and  committed  to  the  philoso- 
phy and  use  professional  leadership  to 
insure  continuity  and  viability. 

In  activating  a  Scanlon  plan,  each 
company  must  develop  its  own  varia- 
tion tailored  to  the  specific  character 
of  its  operations  and  its  people.  To  aid 
in  a  company's  development  a  unique, 
nonprofit  association  of  companies— 
the  Scanlon  Plan  Associates— is  com- 
mitted to  improve  the  understanding 
and  application  of  the  Scanlon  plan  as 
an  organizational  development  proc- 
ess. Since  its  founding  in  1964,  this 
group  has  hosted  seminars  and  confer- 
ences, has  pooled  resources  for  re- 
search, and  serves  as  a  resource  to 
companies  investigating,  developing, 
and  implementing  a  Scanlon  plan. 
This  year,  the  annual  Scanlon  Plan 
Exploring  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Scanlon  Plan  Associates  will  be 
held  on  October  11-12  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  The  2-day  conference  promises 
to  be  an  extraordinary  experience  for 
those  companies  who  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  Scanlon  plan  exploration  and 
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who  are  already  committed 


S'^AFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
on      Environment      and 
Works  is  presently  working  on 
legislation  involving  water  re- 
qevelopment.  This  new  bill,  S. 
been  developed  by  the  distin- 
ihairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
Water  Resources  (Mr.  Abdnor), 
cosponsorship  of  the  subcom- 
listinguished  ranking  minori- 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  Markup 
ii^portant  legislation  has  been 
in  the  subcommittee,  and 
later  this  week,  cr  immedi- 
the  recess,  in  the  full  Corn- 
Environment    and    Public 
is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
able  to  complete  action  on 
legislation  by  the  end  of  October, 
action  early  in  November, 
y,   the   Congressional   Quar- 
cajf  ied  a  major  examination  of 
involving  our  Nation's  water 
Because  of  the  broad  inter- 
^lembers  have  in  this  issue,  I 
1  copy  of  the  article  be  print- 
point  in  the  Record. 
m4terial  follows: 

Await  Funding  as  Debate 
Sharing   Stalls    Action   on 
Hill 
(By  Joseph  A.  Davis) 
sf  ring  of  1979.  the  pilot  of  the  tow- 
Hayden,  bound  down  the  Ohio 
vay   that    is   a   bulk   shipping 
much  of  the  Northeastern  United 
inching  a  tow  of  15  coal  barges 
at  Gallipolis.  Ohio. 
exj)erienced  river  pilots  say  this  is  a 
The  lock  was  built  in  1937. 
theJe  were  less  traffic  on  fhe  Ohio 
were  much  smaller.  There  is  no 
o  line  a  long,  unwieldy  string  of 
ovith  the  walls  of  the  narrow  lock, 
a  bend  in  the  river, 
as   the   J.    Page   Hayden   had 
dropped  into  the  slot,  the  boiling 
the  Ohio  caught  her  stern  and 
swinging  it  toward  the  massive  dam 
lext  to  the  locks.  Cables  holding 
together    snapped,    and    two 
eened   into  the   dam  and  sank, 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dam  was  inoperable  for  16  days 
lost  his  job. 
accidents  are  common  at  Gallipolis. 
the  last  of  the  locks  on  the  Ohio 
waterway  not  yet  replaced  in  a  mod- 
program    begun    by    the    Army 
^gineers  in  1953. 
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The  Gallipolis  replacement  is  one  of  a  line 
of  water  projects  waiting  to  steer  through 
the  tricky  machinery  of  the  congressional 
authorizing  and  funding  process.  That  line 
is.  if  anything,  longer  than  the  queue  of 
barge  tows  typically  waiting  to  clear  locks 
on  the  Ohio  River  system. 

More  than  500  already  authorized  projects 
are  awaiting  construction  funding.  The  Gal- 
lipolis replacement  has  not  even  been  au- 
thorized yet. 

This  year,  the  chairmen  of  four  key  sub- 
committees in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
trying  to  break  the  burgeoning  backlog  with 
legislation  authorizing  and  funding  new 
water  projects. 

But  the  Reagan  administration,  to  the 
dismay  of  many  of  its  most  avid  supporters 
in  the  Senate,  has  been  slow  to  develop  a 
clear  policy  for  new  projects.  The  adminis- 
tration appears  determined  to  force  state 
and  local  beneficiaries  of  water  projects  to 
assume  a  far  greater  share  of  their  costs 
than  in  the  past,  but  it  is  worried  about  the 
political  fallout  in  the  water-dependent 
West,  the  president's  1980  electoral  strong- 
hold. 

With  the  1984  elections  approaching, 
members  of  Congress  are  anxious  to  bring 
federal  water  dollars  home  to  their  constitu- 
ents, whether  the  dollars  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Soil  Conservation 
Service  build  or  maintain  water  projects  in 
nearly  every  congressional  district.  Those 
projects  provide  tangible  benefits:  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  hydroelectric 
power,  ports  and  waterways  for  shipping,  ir- 
rigation water  for  farmers,  recreational 
lakes,  flood  protection— and,  in  some  cases, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

No  less  tangible  are  the  political  benefits 
to  members  who  can  get  such  projects  for 
their  districts. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  however,  funding 
for  new  projects  has  slowed  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  it 
has  been  seven  years  since  Congress  ap- 
proved an  omnibus  water  projects  authori- 
zation bill.  President  Ford  sisrned  that  law 
authorizing  $742  million  worth  of  planning, 
design  and  construction  in  36  states  only 
weeks  before  the  1976  election. 

PROSPECTS  UNCERTAIN 

Despite  the  resolve  of  the  chairmen  of  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  subcommittees 
in  both  chambers  to  fund  new  water 
projects  this  year,  breaking  the  seven-year 
deadlock  oveV  such  bills  will  not  be  easy. 

Severe  Western  flooding  this  summer  may 
increase  the  pressure  for  action,  especially 
on  flood  control  projects.  Although  com- 
paratively small  in  cost,  these  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  a  list  recommended  by  the 
corps.  In  addition,  as  the  1984  election  ap- 
proaches, pressure  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  new  projects  of  all  types  can  be 
expected  to  increase. 

One  sign  of  a  possible  change  in  the  mood 
of  Congress  is  the  turnaround  in  the  House 
on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project  in  North 
Dakota.  The  House  voted  to  cut  off  funds 
for  Garrison  in  December  1982,  but  it  re- 
versed itself  in  June  1983  and  voted  to  fund 
the  project. 

Even  longstanding  opponents  of  past 
water  projects  in  Congress,  such  as  Reps. 
Bob  Edgar,  D-Pa..  and  Silvio  O.  Conte.  R- 
Mass..  are  saying  they  expect  an  omnibus 
bill  may  get  through  Congress  this  year. 
Edgar  says  he  thinks  he  could  even  support 
the  right  bill,  one  that  takes  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  meet  criticisms  leveled  at  past 
water  resource  legislation. 


However,  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  over 
"cost-sharing,"  the  question  of  how  much 
the  federal  government  should  pay  of  each 
project's  costs  and  how  much  should  come 
from  state  and  local  governments,  is  still  a 
major  roadblock  to  new  projects. 

Perseverance  in  Congress  is  sometimes 
measured  in  decades  rather  than  years.  Get- 
ting an  authorization  bill  through  the 
House— or  even  through  Congress— would 
not  necessarily  mean  the  building  of  a  single 
project.  Appropriations  are  needed  before 
building  can  begin,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  projects  Congress  has  authorized  that 
have  yet  to  receive  appropriations  to  start 
construction. 

THE  UNFINISHED  PROJECTS 

Federal  funds  for  water  projects  have  not 
totally  dried  up.  But  budget  pressures,  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates  have  reduced 
what  was  once  a  torrent  of  federal  money  to 
a  comparative  trickle.  One  result:  Most 
available  federal  dollars  are  now  going  to 
finish  projects  already  started  (some  take 
more  than  a  decade  to  complete)  and  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  projects  that  are  already 
built.  New  authorizations  and  "new  starts" 
(appropriations  to  begin  construction  on 
projects  already  authorized)  are  growing 
rare. 

One  already  started  project  soaking  up 
federal  dollars  is  the  massive  Central  Arizo- 
na Project,  authorized  in  1968.  which  will 
pump  water  out  of  the  Colorado  River,  up 
some  1,000  feet  and  across  300  miles 
through  a  system  of  aqueducts  and  reser- 
voirs to  household  taps  and  irrigation 
sprinklers  near  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Congress  appropriated  $185.6  million  for 
construction  work  on  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  in  fiscal  1984— a  hefty  portion  of 
next  year's  $3.5  billion  corps  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  budgets  for  building  and  oper- 
ating water  projects.  Total  federal  costs  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  are  expected  to 
run  about  $2.8  billion— but  the  figure  is  con- 
stantly being  revised  upward  because  of  in- 
flation and  construction  cost  increases. 

Another  project  claiming  a  major  share  of 
the  federal  water  budget  is  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  waterway.  Known  as  the  Tenn- 
Tom.  this  project  would  cut  a  40-mile  canal 
between  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
creating  a  300-foot-wide  waterway  running 
232  miles  to  the  Gulf  port  of  Mobile.  First 
authorized  in  1946,  it  is  currently  estimated 
to  cost  the  federal  government  $1.8  billion. 
Fiscal  1984  spending  on  the  Tenn-Tom  will 
be  $180  million. 

The  Central  Arizona  and  the  Tenn-Tom 
have  been  attacked  over  the  years  by  envi- 
ronmentalists, by  railroads  competing  for 
Tenn-Tom  shipping,  by  cities  and  states 
competing  for  Colorado  River  water.  But 
the  two  projects  have  survived. 

One  reason  is  that  they  waited  their  way 
to  the  head  of  the  line.  Once  construction 
starts,  sponsors  can  argue  that  stopping  a 
project  would  waste  funds  already  spent. 

Another  reason  is  that  they  have  powerful 
friends  in  Congress.  Rep.  Tom  Bevill,  D- 
Ala.,  chairs  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment, and  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  D-Miss.,  heads 
the  full  Appropriations  panel.  Morris  K. 
Udall,  D-Ariz.,  chairs  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  which  authorizes  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects. 

But  today,  even  major  projects  already 
under  way,  such  as  the  Tenn-Tom  or  the 
Central  Arizona,  are  scrambling  just  to  keep 
funding  to  continue  or  complete  construc- 


tion. Tenn-Tom's  appropriation  squeaked 
through  the  House  by  only  10  votes  in  1981. 
To  get  authorization  for  a  $200  million  cost 
increase  on  an  uncompleted  Central  Arizona 
distribution  system,  local  farmers  in  1982 
had  to  come  up  with  an  unheard-of  20  per- 
cent share  of  the  costs. 

THE  FUNDING  PATTERN 

Today's  seeming  downhill  trend  in  water 
spending  may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Much  depends  on  how  one  defines  water  re- 
sources. 

Appropriations  for  the  three  main  water 
development  agencies— the  corps,  the  recla- 
mation bureau  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service— actually  rose  in  nominal  dollars 
over  the  last  decade,  from  $2.6  billion  or  less 
in  1973-1975  to  a  peak  of  $4.1  billion  in 
1980-1981,  before  falling  back  to  about  $3.7 
billion  in  1983. 

A  more  drastic  change  during  that  decade 
was  the  flood  of  federal  grants  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  for  municipal 
sewage  system  construction— spending  that 
totaled  $40.1  billion  over  10  years,  compared 
with  $37.5  billion  for  all  other  water  pro- 
grams. If  sewer  grants  are  called  water  re- 
source spending,  the  total  jumps,  and  the 
federal  funding  role  appears  larger. 

ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

President  Carter  in  1977  suffered  lasting 
political  damage  when  he  put  together  a 
■hit  list"  of  water  projects  he  considered 
wasteful  or  unnecessary,  only  to  see  Con- 
gress balk  at  killing  them. 

Now  President  Reagan  may  be  wading 
into  political  trouble  of  his  own  over  the  key 
issue  of  cost  sharing  for  water  projects. 

After  a  year  of  indecision,  the  administra- 
tion in  June  finally  put  its  stamp  of  approv- 
al on  a  comprehensive  cost-sharing  policy 
that  was  proposed  to  the  White  House  a 
year  earlier  by  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment  headed  by 
Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt.  The 
policy  would  drastically  reverse  the  historic 
balance  between  federal  funding  and  state 
or  local  funding-from  mostly  federal  to 
mostly  non-federal. 

The  idea  that  beneficiaries  and  users 
should  pay  for  certain  federal  services  rests 
squarely  on  a  belief  that  the  free  market 
makes  the  wisest  decisions.  That  idea  is 
often  embraced  by  Watt  and  conservative 
theoreticians— not  to  mention  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  pragmatists  inter- 
ested in  deficit  reduction. 

An  April  27,  1983,  letter  from  Sen.  Paul 
Laxalt,  R-Nev.,  and  14  other  Western 
Senate  Republican  to  Reagan  has  warned 
the  cost-sharing  proposal  would  appear 
"anti-West"  and  "anti-water"  and  be  "harm- 
ful" to  Reagan's  Western  political  support. 

Those  14  were  Pete  V.  Domenici,  N.M., 
Malcolm  Wallop,  Wyo..  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
Utah  Barry  Goldwater,  Ariz.,  James  A. 
McCl'ure  Idaho,  Pete  Wilson,  Calif..  Steven 
D  Symms,  Idaho,  Chic  Hecht,  Nev.,  Slade 
Gorton,  Wash.,  Mark  Andrews,  N.D..  Ted 
Stevens,  Alaska.  Jake  Gam,  Utah,  Frank  H. 
Murkowski,  Alaska,  and  Larry  Pressler,  S.D. 
"As  Republican  senators  representing 
Western  states,"  the  letter  stated,  "we  are 
deeply  concerned  that  your  administration 
is  going  to  be  painted  as  anti-water'  in  the 
1984  election  campaign.  The  perception 
exists,  fueled  by  Democratic  Western  gover- 
nors that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
been  long  on  talk  and  short  on  substance 
when  it  comes  to  water  development.  We 
have  yet  to  initiate  construction  on  any 
new.  Western  projects  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  we  are  now  contemplating  an  up-front 


financing    scheme    even    more    Draconian 
than  that  proposed  by  Jimmy  Carter. 

"The  bottom  line  here  is  that  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  politically  or  fiscally  from 
moving  on  the  issue  of  cost-sharing  at  this 
time.  We  urge  you  to  carefully  reconsider 
these  thoughts  before  putting  forth  a  policy 
that  will  be  harmful  to  your  administration 
and  your  base  of  support  in  the  West." 

Despite  this  warning,  on  June  15,  exactly 
one  year  after  the  original  Cabinet  Council 
proposal,  William  R.  Gianelli,  assistant 
Army  secretary  for  civil  works,  told  the 
Senate  Environment  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee that  the  policy  has  been  "af- 
firmed at  the  highest  levels  within  the  ad- 
ministration."  Gianelli  oversees  the  civil 
works  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
one  of  the  principal  agencies  involved  in 
water  projects. 

But  two  days  after  Gianelli  said  the  cost- 
sharing  policy  has  been  adopted.  Watt  ap- 
peared to  contradict  him  in  a  letter  to  sub- 
commitee  Chairman  Abdnor,  saying  the 
policy  was  still  "under  study." 

The  policy  at  issue  calls  for  a  100  percent 
non-federal  share  in  financing  of  hydropow- 
er  and  both  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  a  50  percent  non-federal  share  for 
recreation,  and  a  35  percent  non-federal 
share  for  flood  control  and  irrigation.  This 
would  impose  a  degree  of  uniformity  totally 
lacking  at  present.  Currently,  cost-sharing 
rates  differ  from  project  to  project  and 
agency  to  agency. 

The  new  policy  is  meant  to  use  market 
forces  to  lest  the  merit  of  proposed  projects. 
It  would  do  this  by  requiring  beneficiaries 
to  pay  a  major  share  of  project  costs— and 
pay  'up  front,"  while  projects  are  being 
built.  Up-front  local  payment  cuts  out  the 
hefty  hidden  subsidy  that  results  from  the 
artificially  low  interest  rates  the  federal 
government  uses  to  calculate  local  paybacks. 
The  administration  in  May  1982  proposed 
nine  new  water  project  starts  in  its  fiscal 
1983  budget  (later  increased  to  14  for  1984). 
In  all  those  projects,  local  and  state  spon- 
sors had  volunteered  to  pay  a  greater  share 
of  project  costs  than  had  historically  been 
the  case. 

Gianelli  says  that  initiative  was  meant  as 
a  "short-term  demonstration  of  the  work- 
ability of  increased  non-federal  cost  shar- 
ing." But  its  workability  in  Congress  re- 
mains unproven.  Perhaps  because  the 
projects  are  seen  as  a  stalking  horse  for  the 
cost-sharing  proposal,  the  Appropriations 
committees  have  refused  to  fund  them. 

"I  think  the  options  are  clear."  Gianelli 
said  after  the  June  15  hearing.  "Either 
you're  not  going  to  have  any  water  develop- 
ment, which  is  about  what  we've  had  for  the 
last  few  years— or  you're  going  to  have  to 
chart  a  new  course.  I  think  eventually  the 
Congress  and  everybody  else  is  going  to 
have  to  view  that  reality. 

"In  years  past  the  Congress  has  pretty 
well  blamed  the  administration  for  any 
deadlock  with  repect  to  water  develop- 
ment," Gianelli  said,  "and  now  it  is  interest- 
ing that  Congress  is  actually  holding  up  ap- 
proval of  at  least  14  new  starts  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  administration.  The 
message  here  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  is  that 
this  administration  wants  to  move  ahead 
with  new  water  projects.  It  doesn't  have  a 
hit  list.  It's  not  against  them— but  it  feels 
they  have  got  to  move  ahead  under  new 
guidelines." 

In  his  letter  to  Abdnor  two  days  later. 
Watt  said.  "Apparently  there  is  still  some 
question  following  your  recent  hearings  re- 
garding the  Department  of  the  Interior's 


policy  on  cost-sharing.  Hopefully,  this  letter 
will  clear  the  matter  up." 

Watt  said  it  would  be  Interior  Department 
policy  "to  seek  construction  financing  for 
each  new  start  at  a  level  consistent  with  the 
abilities  of  non-federal  sponsors  to  partici- 
pate financially  and  to  honor  prior  commit- 
ments made  by  the  United  States. 

"Current  repayment  requirements  will 
remain  in  effect.  In  short,  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements will  be  established  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Clearly,  Congress  must  ultimate- 
ly agree  with  such  arrangements." 


ROE'S  OMNIBUS  BILL 

Roe  hopes  to  end  the  long  stalemate.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  he  has 
struggled  for  more  than  a  year  to  bring 
forth  an  omnibus  water  projects  bill.  "We're 
doing  seven  years'  work  in  one,"  he  says. 

Roe's  bill— large,  comprehensive  and  inno- 
vative—would authorize  more  than  150  new 
projects  or  major  changes  in  existing 
projects,  at^a  cost  between  $10  billion  and 
$20  billion  over  seven  to  10  years. 

Roe  will  try  to  offset  that  expense  by 
deauthorizing  in  the  same  bill  many 
projects  that  have  been  authorized  but  not 
yet  built.  Roe  this  spring  circulated  among 
his  House  colleagues  a  list  of  503  potential 
deauthorization  targets;  only  about  a  third 
of  those  drew  protests.  The  total  value  of 
targeted  projects  could  reach  $12  biUion. 

One  target  for  deauthorization,  a  project 
to  improve  navigation  on  the  Ticonderoga 
River  in  New  York,  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1881  but  never  funded.  It  would  cost 
$2  million  to  complete  today.  Others  include 
the  Lincoln  School  portion  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  in  Maine  ($183  million)  and 
the  Trenton  Lake  Dam  in  Missouri  ($163 
million). 

Roe's  bill  would  tackle  many  of  the  major 
water  issues  Congress  has  been  struggling 
with:  deep-draft  navigation,  inland  water- 
ways, beach  erosion,  hydropower,  flood  con- 
trol, municipal  water  supply,  and  general 
water  policy  and  project  finance— the  "total 
gamut,"  as  Roe  puts  it. 

Roe  is  including  in  his  bill  a  seven-year 
"crash  program"  to  build  or  rebuild  seven 
key  projects: 

Replacement  of  the  Gallipolis  Locks  and 
Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  (Ohio,  West  Virgin- 
ia). 

Replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  7  on  the 
Monongahela  River  (Pennsylvania). 

Replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River  (Pennsylvania). 

Construction  of  a  second  lock  (600  feet 
long)  at  Lock  and  Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River  (Alton.  111.). 

Replacement  of  Winfield  Locks  and  Dam 
on  the  Kanawha  River  (West  Virginia). 

Construction  of  a  second  lock  at  Bonne- 
ville Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
(Oregon.  Washington). 

Replacement  of  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam  on 
the  Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  River  (Ala- 
bama). 

Roe's  bill  would  not  authorize  any  new 
user  fees  for  inland  waterways,  a  proposal 
(S.  1554)  by  the  Reagan  administration  that 
is  being  considered  in  Abdnor's  subcommit- 
tee. That  bill  would  levy  fees  of  1.1  mills  per 
ton  mile  and  raise  about  $213  million  in 
fiscal  1984. 

But  Roe  does  address  the  thorny  issue  of 
how  to  fund  the  maintenance  dredging  or 
deepening  of  ocean  ports  and  waterways,  a 
key  concern  for  ports  such  as  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk.  Roe  would  establish  a  $2  billion 
trust  fund  out  of  customs  revenues  current- 
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must  act  before  appropriating  committees 


The  way  Roe  has  gone  about  developing     approximately   one  million   acres  of   farm 
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ly  going  Into  the  general  Treasury.  That 
fund  woul  d  be  used  for  a  10-year  program  of 
dredging  :  or  depths  no  greater  than  45  feet. 
Ports  won  Id  have  to  match  federal  funds  on 
a  50-50  b!  sis  for  the  extra  costs  of  dredging 
deeper  th  in  45  feet. 

The  bill  also  will  take  on  the  cost-sharing 
issue  for  Dther  kinds  of  projects— taking  a 
middle  gr  sund  more  generous  to  state  and 
local  gove  nments  tlian  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration pr  jposal.  but  less  generous  than  the 
current  cc  st-sharing  rules. 

Roe  ma  i  win  some  support  from  environ- 
mentalist; with  several  provisions  aimed  at 
mitigatini  environmental  damages  from 
water  pro  ects. 

PORK-BARREL  POLITICS 

water  project   bills  and  -pork- 
a  )propriations  reflect  certain  con- 
traditions.  Members  believe  the 
to  steer  pet  projects  through  the 
the  legislative  process  is  in  a  kind 
convoy— a    package    in    which 
r^mbers  (and  enough  of  the  right 
have     a     specific     interest.     A 
rarely  willing  to  vote  against  a 
project,  because  to  do  so  would 
his  own. 

ion  also  reflects  the  political 

__  members  must  face  at  election 

their  support  at  home  depends 

on  what  they  have  managed  to 

I  ir  districts  or  states— namely,  get- 

,■  important  projects  funded.  In 

process,  broad  national 

often  take  a  back  seat  to  the 

.  and  seemingly  more  urgent, 

)f  district  politics. 

of  those  who  say  porkbarrel  pol- 

.  only  realistic  way  to  get  a  bill 

things  done  have  been  faced  with 

real  fact  of  what  has  not  gotten 

funding  of  new  water  projects. 

A  NEW  DAY 

nside  and  outside  Congress  today 

he  ird  describing  changes  in  the  basic 

)f  water  resource  economics  that 

.re  altering  the  federal  role. 

Rivlin.  director  of  the  Congres- 

Office.  told  Abdnor's  subcom- 

year  that  there  is  "a  recognition 

federally     important     water 

_  now  in  place." 

)fficial    Bory   Steinberg   says   the 

if  projects  in  the  agency's  budget 

30  percent  higher  in  fiscal  1972 

fiscal    1983.    Five   of   every   eight 

the  1972  budget  were  authorized 

ISlSOs.  while  only  one  of  every  eight 

budget  was  authorized  in  the 


the  project  pipeline  is  not  being 
fast  as  it  was  a  decade  ago.  and 
still  in  the  pipeline  are  of  an 
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is  fond  of  citing  the  fact  that  this 
the  first  time,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
irations  and  maintenance  budget  is 
lljan  its  general  construction  budget, 
that  reflects  less  funding  for  con- 
But  it  also  reflects  an  iron  law  of 
th.  As  any  state  or  corporation 
and  more  capital  facilities,  it 
spAid  an  ever  larger  amount  just  to 
tnd   maintain   them.   If   the   total 
not  go  up,  it  will  eventually  be 
entirely  by  operation  and  repair 
_  facilities. 

increasingly  the  kind  of  work  Con- 

iproving.  One  of  the  biggest  pieces 

legislation  Congress  worked  on  last 

a  dam  repair  bill.  That  legislation 

e  authorized  $550  million  in  new 


d)es 


funding  for  repair  of  existing  unsafe  West- 
ern dams.  Although  approved  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  it  died  in  the  Senate 
when  Congress  adjourned,  largely  because 
of  disputes  over  cost -sharing.  This  year,  the 
legislation  (S  672,  S  739)  is  once  again  await- 
ing action  in  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 
Another  example  is  the  fiscal  1984  energy 
and  water  appropriations  law,  which  in- 
cludes over  $3.5  billion  for  water  projects 
work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation— but  not  a  penny  for  new 
projects. 

REGIONAL  TENSIONS 

Politically,  it  is  easier  for  Congress  to 
build  a  little  more  on  an  existing  project- 
finishing  what  it  has  started— than  to  start 
a  new  one.  But  if  a  growing  share  of  the 
fiscal  pie  is  going  simply  to  maintain  exist- 
ing facilities.  Easterners  are  growing  hun- 
grier for  what  they  think  is  a  fair  slice. 

The  Northeast  and  Midwest  have  a  great- 
er share  of  their  public  water  facility  invest- 
ment in  municipal  water  supply  and  sewer 
systems  than  other  regions  do.  Many  of 
these  systems  were  built  decades  ago  with- 
out federal  financing,  and  their  rehabilita- 
tion is  not  typically  eligible  for  federal  fund- 
ing. Officials  from  cities  such  as  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  tell  congressional  commit- 
tees of  the  century-old  wooden  pipes  they 
find  in  the  most  antiquated  parts  of  their 
water  systems.  And  members  such  as  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  D-N.Y..  and  Rep. 
Edgar  are  pressing  for  greater  attention  to 
Eastern  needs. 

Spending  by  the  three  main  water  devel- 
opment agencies  from  fiscal  1950  to  1975 
went  primarily  to  the  South  (37.9  percent) 
and  the  West  (36.1  percent).  The  North 
Central  region  got  20  percent  and  the 
Northeast  6  percent. 

Some  see  the  tilt  in  water  funding  as  the 
product  of  a  congressional  committee 
system  dominated  by  Sun  Belt  chairmen. 
But  the  disparity  also  reflects  the  greater 
water  supply  problems  in  arid  parts  of  the 
West  and  economic  problems  in  poverty- 
stricken  parts  of  the  South. 

"One  thing  that's  essential  to  the  nation 
is  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  system, 
not  pitting  one  section  of  the  country 
against  the  other,  "  says  Roe,  a  Northeast- 
erner.  He  does  not  think  an  omnibus  bill  is 
possible  without  regional  equity. 

Roe's  bill  includes  a  proposal  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
members:  an  $800  million  loan  fund  admin- 
istered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  munic- 
ipal and  investor-owned  water  supplies. 
That  proposal  also  was  introduced  separate- 
ly by  Edgar  as  HR  1644. 

MIDLIFE  CRISIS 

The  nation's  water  infrastructure,  its 
dams,  locks,  canals,  levees,  harbors,  aque- 
ducts, pumps,  turbines,  water  pipes,  sewer 
pipes  and  treatment  plants,  do  wear  out 
over  the  decades— some  experts  say  faster 
than  they  are  being  replaced. 

Whether  the  water  resources  industry  has 
just  grown  up  or  is  already  in  its  declining 
years  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  It  may 
just  be  having  a  mid-life  crisis. 

Evidence  that  the  nation's  water  systems 
have  in  fact  reached  full  maturity  is  far 
from  complete.  Flood  and  drought  still  peri- 
odically plague  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
become  a  cliche  for  news  writers  and 
speechmakers  to  identify  water  as  the  "next 
resource  crisis." 

Some  engineers  believe  that  the  decline  in 
new  large-scale  construction  is  merely  a  sign 


that  the  water  resource  system  is  becoming 
more  efficient.  Daniel  P.  Sheer,  who  heads 
the  Water  Resources  Systems  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
says  that  widespread  use  of  rapidly  advanc- 
ing operating  techniques,  aided  by  new  com- 
puters, could  increase  the  value  of  the  na- 
tion's present  water  infrastructure  by  15 
percent  or  more. 

Small-scale  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion is  another  area  where  the  existing  fa- 
cilities are  starting  to  be  used  more  effi- 
ciently. The  nation  is  dotted  with  small 
dams  that  were  abandoned  years  ago,  some- 
times because  electric  utilities  found  larger, 
centralized  generating  plants  more  economi- 
cal. Recent  legal  decisions  allowing  small, 
private  hydropower  operators  to  sell  their 
power  to  utilities  have  created  booming  de- 
velopment of  a  previously  underused  re- 
source. 

APPROPRIATIONS  PANELS  CHAFING 

While  other  debate  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion's water  resources.  Appropriations  sub- 
committee chairmen  in  both  House  and 
Senate  are  determined  to  move  forward 
with  fresh  spending.  They  have  threatened 
to  go  ahead  and  appropriate  money  for  new- 
water  projects  on  their  own  this  year  with- 
out waiting  for  them  to  be  authorized. 

"This  tide  will  not  be  held  back  forever. " 
said  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
June  22, 

Hatfield  said  that  for  now,  he  is  waiting 
for  the  Senate  Environment  Committee  to 
authorize  new  water  projects.  "If  that  com- 
mittee chooses  not  to  act  promptly  ...  I 
intend  to  move  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee anyway." 

Abdnor.  head  of  Senate  Environment's 
water  resources  subcommittee,  insists  he 
wants  "to  get  moving  on  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. We  can't  afford  to  shut  down  com- 
pletely." 

But  he  made  clear  he  considers  it  impor- 
tant for  the  authorizing  committee  to  take 
the  first  steps.  "We  have  already  witnessed 
the  Appropriations  Committee  bypassing 
this  committee— just  bypassing  this  commit- 
tee—because we're  not  coming  up  with  any 
action,"  Abdnor  said.  "I  can't  stand  by  and 
just  let  this  go  on. " 

In  the  House,  Bevill,  who  chairs  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development,  is  putting  not -.so-subtle 
pressure  on  Roe's  authorizing  panel.  He  told 
the  House  June  6:  "I  have  urged  the  author- 
izing committee  to  proceed  with  the  bill  ex- 
peditiously so  that  funding  the  most  urgent 
projects  can  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time." 

Bevill's  panel  has  gone  on  record  saying  it 
■fully  intends  to  recommend  funding  for 
new  construction  for  both  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
fiscal  year  1984. " 

Abdnor  and  Roe:  Water  Policy  Leaders 
(By  Joseph  A.  Davis) 

Two  of  the  congressional  committee  chair- 
men with  pivotal  roles  in  any  effort  to  set 
water  policy  or  assemble  an  omnibus  water 
projects  bill  are  relative  newcomers  to  their 
leadership  roles. 

Sen.  James  Abdnor,  R-S.D.,  and  Rep. 
Robert  A.  Roe,  D-N,J.,  took  the  helms  of 
water  resource  authorizing  committees  in 
1981.  Abdnor  chairs  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  and  Roe  chairs  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources.  Those  panels 


must  act  before  appropriating  committees 
can  fund  new  water  projects. 

JAMES  abdnor:  a  farmer's  VIEW 

Abdnor,  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1980, 
became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  his 
first  year  in  office.  He  is  a  wheat  farmer 
from  an  arid  agricultural  state— a  back- 
ground that  helped  shape  his  view  of  water 
resources. 

During  his  four  terms  in  the  House, 
Abdnor  served  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  he  supported  spending  for 
water  projects  and  defended  South  Dakota's 
Oahe  water  project  against  cutback  at- 
tempts by  the  Carter  administration. 

Soon  after  President  Reagan  took  office, 
the  administration  proposed  abolishing  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  which  since  the 
mid-1960s  had  coordinated  federal  water 
policy  for  the  executive  branch,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment,  chaired  by  In- 
terior Secretary  James  G.  Watt. 

Many  in  Congress  feared  the  administra- 
tion was  moving  to  pre-empt  control  of  fed- 
eral water  policy,  an  area  Congress  has  long 
and  jealously  guarded  as  its  own  domain, 
Abdnor  sponsored  a  bill  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent national  water  policy  board  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  respond  to  state  and 
congressional  interests.  Although  the  bill 
died  short  of  the  floor,  merely  by  stalemat- 
ing administration  efforts  Abdnor  achieved 
a  strong  assertion  of  the  congressional  role 
in  water  policy  during  his  first  year. 

This  year,  he  introduced  an  omnibus 
water  projects  bill  (S.  947)  and  said  he 
would  "do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  we  con- 
sider and  pass "  such  a  bill  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  measure  of  how  seriously 
Abdnor  takes  his  role  as  a  national  water 
policy  leader  that  there  is  currently  no 
South  Dakota  project  among  the  101  includ- 
ed in  his  bill. 

He  has  achnowledged  the  path  to  enact- 
ment will  be  treacherous.  "We  must  resolve 
such  construction  issues  as  cost-sharing, 
user  charges  and  other  difficult  questions 
Involving  federal  and  non-federal  roles  and 
responsibility,"  Abdnor  said. 

Abdnor  has  not  yet  taken  a  detailed  posi- 
tion on  cost-sharing,  trying  for  now  to  serve 
as  a  neutral  moderator.  His  signature  was 
conspicuously  absent  from  an  April  27  letter 
to  Reagan  by  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt,  R-Nev..  and 
14  other  Western  Senate  Republicans  warn- 
ing that  cost-sharing  plans  could  be  politi- 
cally damaging  in  the  West. 

ROBERT  A.  roe:  DOGGED  DETERMINATION 

Roe's  1981  takeover  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee to  some  extent  symbolized  a  shift 
away  from  the  long  domination  of  water  re- 
sources panels  by  Southern  and  Western 
members. 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat,  who  was  first 
elected  in  1968,  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
impassioned  advocate  of  public  works 
projects  during  his  1975-81  chairmanship  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  His  panel  delivered 
many  municipal  buildings  to  Paterson  and 
other  blue-collar  towns  in  Passaic  and 
Bergen  counties,  home-district  communities 
where  4inemployment  is  chronically  high. 

If  labor  unions  back  home  appreciate 
Roe's  success  at  pork-barrel  politics,  envi- 
ronmentalists appreciate  his  concern  with 
water  pollution.  He  played  a  key  role  during 
1981  in  revamping  the  federal  grant  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  municipal  sewer 
systems  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the 
largest  of  all  federal  water  resources  pro- 
grams. 


The  way  Roe  has  gone  about  developing 
an  omnibus  water  projects  bill  tells  some- 
thing about  the  man  as  well.  Last  summer, 
he  held  a  two-month  series  of  hearings,  ex- 
amining individually  each  of  the  scores  of 
projects  recommended  for  authorization  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  hierarchy.  He 
pressed  on  even  though  Senate  Environ- 
ment Committee  leaders  had  no  intention  of 
taking  up  a  bill  during  the  97th  Congress. 

That  dogged  determination  has  risen 
nearly  to  the  point  of  obsession  this  year,  as 
Roe  has  swept  aside  other  important  busi- 
ness such  as  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  until  he  completes  a  water 
projects  bill. 

Roe  has  scoured  the  testimony,  reports 
and  drafts  of  bill  language,  making  sure 
that  all  the  economic  and  environmental 
consequences  of  each  project  have  been 
fully  considered.  He  has  talked  or  corre- 
sponded with  more  than  200  House  mem- 
bers about  projects  in  their  districts,  seeking 
to  ensure  smooth  sailing  on  the  floor. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  in  North 
Dakota— A  Case  Study  in  Water  Project 
Politics 


(By  Joseph  A.  Davis) 
The  story  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  in 
North  Dakota  illustrates  why  Congress  is 
uneasy  about  water  projects.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  pressures,  sometimes  undeniable,  that 
pound  members  from  all  sides  in  water  re- 
source decisions. 

House  members  voted  twice  in  seven 
months  on  this  $1.1  billion  project  that  will 
irrigate  250,000  acres  for  farm  land.  Both 
votes  were  on  moves  by  Silvio  O.  Conte,  R- 
Mass,,  that  had  the  practical  effect  of  cut- 
ting all  appropriation  for  the  project.  On 
Dec.  14,  1982,  the  House  voted  against  Gar- 
rison by  a  100-vote  margin.  On  June  23, 
1983,  members  voted  for  it  by  a  65-vote 
margin. 
What  changed  all  those  minds? 
Rep.  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  D-N.D..  changed 
many  of  them  himself.  As  North  Dakota's 
only  House  member,  he  bears  the  entire 
burden  of  defending  the  project  in  that 
chamber.  Before  the  June  1983  vote,  he  ap- 
pealed personally  to  "virtually  everybody" 
to  support  the  project. 

Water  is  important  to  North  Dakota  be- 
cause it  is  a  fairly  dry  state  where  agricul- 
ture is  a  major  industry.  Rainfall  averages 
18  inches  a  year  statewide,  dropping  to  14 
inches  in  the  arid  southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  Agriculture  provides  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  in  the  state,  and  much  of 
the  industry  is  related  to  agriculture. 

North  Dakota  finds  it  hard  to  ignore 
water  for  another  big  reason:  Lake  Sa- 
kakawea,  the  reservoir  behind  Garrison 
Dam,  stretching  nearly  across  the  western 
half  of  the  state,  and  the  Oahe  Reservoir, 
stretching  further  down  into  South  Dakota, 
holding  back  the  headwaters  of  the  Missou- 
ri River.  Dorgan  calls  the  reservoirs  a 
"500,000-acre  permanent  flood. " 

North  Dakota  gave  up  those  half-million 
acres,  much  of  it  good  farm  land,  largely  to 
prevent  flooding  from  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  in  downstream  states.  Both 
reservoirs  were  built  as  part  of  the  grander 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  a  water  project  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  that 
touches  at  least  10  Missouri  Basin  states. 

North  Dakotans  say  the  1944  law  amount- 
ed to  a  virtual  contract:  In  return  for  their 
loss  of  land  and  agricultural  revenues,  they 
say  they  were  promised  that  the  massive 
Garrison  reservoir  would  be  used  to  irrigate 
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approximately   one   million   acres  of   farm 
land. 

Sen,  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  D-N.D..  says 
downstream  states  have  received  $1.49  bil- 
lion in  flood  protection  benefits  so  far.  but 
North  Dakota  has  yet  to  receive  its  part  of 
the  bargain.  It  ranks  last  among  the  17 
Western  states  in  acres  irrigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  about  33,000  acres 
so  far. 

■The  motivator  here."  says  Dorgan,  •Is 
basically  a  sense  of  Western  justice.  We're 
last  at  the  table  when  the  tray  comes 
around,  and  Congressman  Conte  wants  to 
take  the  food  off.  The  food  we  were  prom- 
ised. .  .  . 

■We've  played  host  to  the  costs,  and  now 
Congressman  Conte  in  his  Eastern  generosi- 
ty wants  to  say.  Well  now,  you've  been  sad- 
dled with  all  the  costs,  now  we're  going  to 
take  the  benefits  away.' " 

the  opposition 
The  planned  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Garrison  reservoir  for  irrigation  has  come  In 
for  heavy  criticism  from  environmentalists, 
taxpayers'  groups,  Canadians  and  even  some 
farmers  in  North  Dakota. 

Environmentalists  focus  on  the  effects  of 
building  canals  and  reservoirs  to  move  the 
water  from  Garrison  to  where  it  can  be 
used,  charging  the  project  will  destroy  or 
degrade  some  73,000  acres  of  wetlands  that 
provide  a  breeding  habitat  for  ducks  and 
geese.  One  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
likes  to  hunt  ducks  is  Silvio  Conte. 

But  proponents  of  the  project  note  that 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  pro- 
tective control,  through  ownership  or  ease- 
ments, of  5,27  million  acres  of  wetlands  and 
associated  wildlife  habitat  in  North  Dakota, 
more  than  any  other  central  flyway  state, 

•This  Is  not  going  to  destroy  the  breeding 
grounds."  says  Dorgan.  "If  Conte  wants 
North  DakoU  to  become  a  53-county  duck 
farm,  in  effect,  let  him  provide  loan  rates 
and  target  prices  for  raising  ducks.  If  he 
wants  a  private  game  reserve  in  the  Mid- 
west, let  him  buy  it." 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  and  Sen. 
William  Proxmire.  D-Wis..  say  the  project  is 
too  expensive,  returning  only  58  cents  in 
benefits  for  every  dollar  of  cost  at  today's 
interest  rates.  Proxmire  says  the  project 
would  amount  to  a  subsidy  of  $3,753  per  irri- 
gated acre,  or  $800,000  for  the  average  farm 
in  the  area.  These  critics  say  it  makes  no 
sense  to  subsidize  the  creation  of  new  farm 
land  at  a  time  when  the  goverrmient  is 
paying  farmers  to  take  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. North  Dakota  has  the  highest  partici- 
pation in  the  Payment-in-Kind  program  of 
any  state. 

Canadians  object  because  most  of  the  irri- 
gated land  will  be  in  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Souris  River,  which  runs  north  across 
the  border  and  eventually  empties  into 
Hudson  Bay.  They  fear  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  fish  and  aquatic  life-forms  that  are 
■foreign"  to  the  ecosystem  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  basin  may  harm  the  valuable  sport  and 
commercial  fishing  in  Manitoba. 

Government  plans  for  mitigating  losses  of 
wetland  and  wildlife  habitat  caused  by  the 
Garrison  project  call  for  acquiring  or  pro- 
tecting 198.000  other  acres  of  habitat  in  the 
state.  That  would  mainly  be  farm  land,  and 
critics  say  project  sponsors  have  not  found 
farmers  who  want  to  give  up  that  much 
land.  Some  of  those  critics  are  farmers 
themselves,  who  feel  the  project  would 
simply  transfer  productive  acreage  from  one 
set  of  farmers  to  another. 
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amendment  Dec.  14,  1982,  to  bar  use  of 
;he  bill  for  Garrison,  calling  it  a 
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defeat  for  Garrison  did  not  ac- 
the  appropriation,  because  the 
ed   funding   for  the   project 
onference  committee  went  along 
jenate.  Nonetheless,  back  in  North 
t  ney  felt  the  jolt.  Key  Republicans 
ticized  Democrat  Dorgan  for  fail- 
defense  of  the  project.  Dorgan,  a 
contender    for    the   state's    next 
^ancy,  was  hurting. 

politically  wounded,  Dorgan  did 

He  seemed  to  be  lying  low  when 

1984  energy  and  water  appropria- 

3132)  this  year  passed  the  House 

dime  for  Garrison  in  it.  He  did 

for  a  vote  on  its  inclusion.  He  had 


unusual  in  a  non-partisan  controversy  over 
a  single-district  public  works  project.  Major- 
ity Leader  Jim  Wright.  D-Texas.  spoke 
against  the  Conte  motion  and  could  be  seen 
"working  the  door"  as  members  arrived  to 
vote. 

Dorgans  strategy  also  depended  on  the 
fact  that  the  challenge  came  on  a  "proce- 
dural" vote.  This  allowed  Conte's  opponents 
to  say  they  were  voting  against  the  instruc- 
tion procedure  rather  than  casting  a  sub- 
stantive vote  for  the  project  or  against  the 
environment.  They  could  argue  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  tie  the  conferees'  hands  as  a  gen- 
eral practice  on  any  single  issue,  since  it 
could  reduce  their  ability  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully on  a  whole  range  of  House-Senate 
differences. 

Do  not  let  anyone  kid  you;  this  is  not  a 
procedural  vote."  Conte  argued  before  the 
vote.  "This  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental  votes  that 
will  be  cast  in  the  House  this  year." 

Conte  lost.  150-215.  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
the  December  1982  vote.  "We  were  bat- 
tered." Conte  said,  conceding  that  Dorgan 
had  worked  hard  and  attributing  much  of 
the  shift  to  new  members  unfamiliar  with 
the  issue.  But  analysis  shows  the  voting 
change  in  House  seats  that  changed  hands 
was  no  more  drastic  than  the  voting  change 
in  the  House  as  a  whole.  Departing  mem- 
bers voted  44-17  with  Conte  in  December, 
while  newly  arrived  members  voted  32-35 
against  him  in  June. 

Whatever  else  it  may  demonstrate,  the 
vote  indicates  members  still  have  a  big  say 
about  projects  in  their  own  districts,  and 
that  House  leaders  can  still  produce  votes. 
Of  the  70  members  who  switched  from  anti- 
Garrison  to  pro-Garrison  between  the  two 
votes.  54  were  Democrats.* 


I  P- 


Se  late 


Appropriations  Subcommittee 

and    Water    Development,    of 

Bdrdick  is  a  member,  put  $22.3  mil- 

(  iarrison  into  the  House-passed  bill. 

<  f  the  project  fought  off  an  assault 

!  lenate   floor  by  Gordon  J.   Hum- 

H.,  tabling  his  amendment  to 

Garr^on  by  a  62-35  vote. 

the  issue  on  the  House-Senate 

table  once  more.  Conte,  who  said 

•got  rolled"  in  last  year's  confer- 

soi^ght  to    "give  the  House  conferees 

5one"   this   time.    He   offered   a 

.  June  23  to  instruct  the  House 

to  insist  on  zero  funding  for  Gar- 


ba  ikbone' 


en 


had  seen  this  move  coming  and  he 

for    it— readier,    in    fact,    than 

to  face  or  by  telephone.  Dorgan 

day  and  night  lobbying  Republi- 

Democrats  alike,  telling  them;    It's 

to  me  and  it's  important  to  North 


,  D-Pa..  who  opposed  Garrison. 
Dorjan  appealed  to  him  for  support  on 
that  his  seat  was  at  stake,  al- 
l)organ  denies  that. 

or    unstated,    the    belief    that    a 

ic   seat   was   at   stake   may    have 

role  in  the  help  Dorgan  got  from 

Hoiise    Democratic   leadership— highly 


NATIONAL  MEAT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  President, 
I  was  pleased  to  join  Senator  Helms  as 
an  original  cosponsor  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 238,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  week  of 
January  22  through  January  28,  1984, 
be  observed  as  National  Meat  Week. 

During  National  Meat  Week,  the 
meat  industry  plans  to  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  lo  highlight  the  posi- 
tive contribution  of  meat  to  the  Amer- 
ican diet. 

Meat  comprises  a  broad  category  of 
food  products,  including  beef,  pork, 
lamb,  and  veal.  Meat  is  both  whole- 
some and  nutritious  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  including  iron,  vitamin  B-12, 
riboflavin,  thiamin,  and  zinc.  All  these 
nutrients  are  needed  by  the  body  for 
good  health. 

With  annual  sales  of  $70,000,000,000, 
the  meat  industry  is  the  largest  single 
component  of  U.S.  agriculture  and 
provides  employment  for  thousnds  of 
U.S.  citizens.  I  believe  this  important 
segment  of  American  agriculture  de- 
serves recognition  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 238. 


NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  TO  LECH 
WALESA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Nobel  Committee 
has  at  last  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  to  Lech  Walesa.  Rarely  has  this 
award  been  so  richly  deserved.  So  long 
as  there  are  leaders  like  Lech  Walesa, 
the  light  of  freedom  in  Poland  will 
never  be  extinguished,  and  the  reflec- 
tion from  that  light  will  continue  to 
make  the  world  a  better  and  more 
decent  place. 

Solidarity's  spirit  defines  the  soul  of 
the  Polish  nation.  Through  this 
award,  the  world  salutes  Lech  Walesa 
and  the  Polish  people  for  their  indom- 
itable struggle.  I  call  upon  the  Polish 
authorities  once  again,  to  resume  the 
process  of  national  renewal  through 
direct  negotiations  with  Solidarity  and 
the  church.# 


FANGO-45  CALLING  MAYDAY 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 1983,  edition  of  the  popular  and 
well-respected  Reader's  Digest  in- 
cludes an  article  of  particular  interest 
to  Senator  McClure  and  me,  in  that 
the  1982  close  call,  described  so  elo- 
quently by  Sheldon  Kelly,  involved 
members  of  the  Idaho  Air  National 
Guard,  based  at  Gowen  Field  in  Boise. 

The  story,  "Fango-45  Calling 
Mayday!"  relates  the  dramatic  and  mi- 
raculous events  that  occurred  when  a 
near  tragedy  in  the  air  placed  the  nav- 
igator, inexperienced  at  flying,  in  sole 
control  of  a  damaged  20-ton  Phantom 
II  jet  fighter.  With  his  pilot  unconsi- 
cious  and  injured.  Navigator  Fred 
Wilson  valiantly  brought  the  plane 
under  control,  and  aided  by  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  an  Air 
Guard  interceptor  jet,  landed  the  dam- 
aged plane.  He  earned  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

We  are  proud  of  Fred  Wilson  for  his 
astounding  feat  in  safely  returning  the 
plane  and  its  injured  pilot,  Gregory 
Engelbreit,  who  though  seriously 
wounded,  miraculously  managed  to 
help  by  lowering  wing  flaps,  landing 
gear  and  arresting  hook— only  accessi- 
ble in  his  section  of  the  cockpit. 

And,  we  are  proud  of  the  interceptor 
crew.  Maj.  Bill  Miller  and  Navigator 
Michael  McGrath,  who  flew  alongside 
the  crippled  jet  and  guided  it  back  to 
the  nearest  landing  field,  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base. 

This  story  is  more  than  just  an  ac- 
count of  the  dramatic  events  that 
April  night.  It  is  a  story  about  mir- 
acles and  answered  prayers.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  October  1983] 
'■Fango-45  Calling  Mayday!" 
(By  Sheldon  Kelly) 
The  mission  on  that  fateful  April  night  in 
1982  was  to  be  a  routine  training  exercise 
for  one  of  the  crack  combat  crews  of  the 
Idaho  Air  National  Guard's  124th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Group.  The  RF-4C  Phan- 
tom  II   fighter,  call  sign    •Fango-45.  "   was 
scheduled  for  a  low-altitude  flight  over  cen- 
tral Oregon. 

Pilot  Greg  Engelbreit,  in  civilian  life  a  35- 
vear-old  marketing  engineer,  lowered  him- 
self into  the  cockpit.  Behind  him  was  navi- 
gator Fred  Wilson,  32,  a  petroleum-equip- 
ment service  manager.  Wilson  had  always 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  jet-fighter  pilot,  but 
because  of  age  limitations  had  missed  the 
opportunity. 

From  his  position  behind  Engelbreit, 
Wilson  could  see  his  duplicate  set  of  twin 
throttles  move  forward  as  the  Phantom  ac- 
celerated down  the  runway  of  Boise's 
Gowen  Field,  tilted,  and  screamed  into  the 
evening  sky.  In  the  pilot's  seat  four  feet  in 
front  of  him,  he  could  see  Engelbreit's 
helmet  and  shoulders  outlined  against  the 
sunset.  It  was  at  times  like  this  that  the 
urge  to  fly  gnawed  worst. 

Soon  they  were  over  King  Mountain, 
flving  low,  slightly  less  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  Neither  man  saw  the  giant  whistling 
swan.  The  25-pound  bird  smashed  into  the 
canopy  with  the  explosive  force  of  a  37-mm. 
cannon  shell,  disintegrating  the  left  panel 
of  the  pilot's  windshield.  Razor-edged 
shards  of  plexiglass  ricocheted  inside  the 
cockpit  like  a  shrapnel  burst.  The  explosion 
knocked  Engelbreit  unconscious,  and  his 
left  arm  was  shredded  by  the  canopy  frag- 
ments. . 

Instantly  the  plane  began  buffeting,  in 
danger  of  slamming  into  a  mountainside. 
Navigator  Wilson  had  been  protected  from 
the  full  force  of  the  blast  by  the  pilot's 
high-backed  ejection  seat  and  by  his  own  in- 
strument panel,  which  separated  his  com- 
partment from  the  pilot's.  Although 
stunned  by  the  sudden  wind  blast,  his 
helmet  visor  spattered  with  blood,  he  in- 
stinctively clutched  his  duplicate  control 
stick  and  pulled  it  back.  Wilson's  dream  of 
piloting  a  Phantom  had  suddenly  become 
horrifying  reality.  , 

••Fango-45  calling  Mayday!  Mayday!  We  ve 
got  a  badly  damaged  cockpit  from  a  bird 
strike  265  degrees  west  of  Boise.  1000  feet 
and  climbing!  Mayday!  Mayday!  "  Wilson 
shouted  into  his  radio  headset.  The  wind 
blast  inside  the  cockpit  roared  like  thunder, 
and  Wilson  could  not  even  hear  his  own 
voice.  Debris  swirled  around  the  cockpit. 
With  a  sickly  pink  sub.stance  streaming 
down  the  sides  of  the  canopy,  and  with  his 
forward  visibility  blocked  by  the  pilot's  seat. 
Wilson  could  see  only  through  a  small,  un- 
marred  section  on  the  right  side  of  his 
canopy. 

But  that  wa.s  not  all.  While  Wilson  did 
have  duplicate  throttles  and  control  stick, 
three  other  critical  controls— for  the  wing 
flaps,  landing  gear  and  the  retractable  ar- 
resting hook  that  catches  a  barrier  cable  on 
emergency  landing— existed  only  in  the 
pilot's  .section.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  trained 
Phantom  pilot.  Wilson  had  none  of  the  con- 
trols needed  to  land  the  huge  20-lon  jet. 

He  did  know  that  if  he  pulled  the  control 
slick  back,  the  plane  would  climb,  reducing 
his  airspeed  and  possibly  easing  the  thun- 
derous wind  blast.  But  even  as  he  climbed, 
the  buffeting  and  noise  continued.  Still 
shouting  Maydays.  Wilson  next  pulled  back 
on  the  throttle  handles  on  his  left  console. 


The  turbines  whined  down  immediately, 
and  the  wind  blast  lessened.  Finally  he 
could  hear  the  static  in  his  own  headset.  He 
switched  to  the  intercom  system.  "Greg! 
Greg!  Talk  to  me! "  There  was  no  answer. 

Fango-45  screamed  on  into  the  blackness, 
heading  back  toward  the  Owyhee  Moun- 
tains west  of  Boise.  Wilson  studied  the  lumi- 
nous dials  of  the  instrument  panel.  When 
the  altimeter  read  5000  feet,  he  eased  the 
stick  forward,  leveling  the  aircraft.  The  air- 
speed was  now  290  m.p.h.  He  knew  this 
speed  would  conserve  enough  fuel  for  one 
and  a  half  more  hours  of  flight. 

After  that?  Clearly  Engelbreit  could  not 
eject,  even  if  he  were  alive:  his  parachute 
container  was  shattered,  the  nylon  shrouds 
spilling  over  his  seat  like  so  much  spaghetti. 
Regardless  of  what  lay  ahead.  Wilson  vowed 
to  stay  with  the  plane— and  with  his  pilot. 

Deeply  religious.  Wilson  began  praying 
for  the  welfare  of  his  and  Engelbreit's  fami- 
lies. His  wife.  Louise,  and  Engelbreit's  wife. 
Kvm.  would  endure.  It  would  "oe  the  chil- 
dren—his four  and  Greg's  two— who  would 
suffer  most.  God.  help  us  make  it.  Wilson 
prayed. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  rouse  Engel- 
breit over  the  intercom.  But  the  pilot  did 
not  move.  Wilson  knew  that  with  no  flaps, 
landing  gear  or  arresting  hook,  he  needed  a 
miracle  to  land  Fango-45  safely. 

Suddenly  there  was  movement  in  the 
front  of  the  cockpit.  Engelbreit  was  trying 
to  raise  himself  from  against  the  right  side 
of  the  canopy. 

"Greg!  Greg!  "  Wilson  repeated  into  the 
headset.  'You've  got  to  drop  the  wheels  and 
flaps."  Heartsick.  Wilson  saw  Engelbreit 
slump  over  again.  Then,  as  if  summoning  up 
every  ounce  of  strength,  the  pilot  slowly 
pulled  himself  back  upright. 

Wilson  prayed,  holding  the  stick  steady. 
The  tense  minutes  seemed  like  long,  lonely 
hours  as  he  watched  his  pilot  drift  in  and 
out  of  consciousness.  Then  a  gauge  snapped 
on  indicating  that  the  landing  gear  was 
being  lowered,  followed  by  the  wing-flaps  in- 
dicator. The  jet  slowed  to  230  m.p.h.  You 
did  it.  Greg!  You  did  it!"  Wilson  mumbled 
prayerfully.  '  Were  going  lo  make  it.  Don't 
you  worry.  We're  going  lo  make  it. "  But  En- 
gelbreit had  already  lapsed  back  into  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Wilson's  headset  suddenly  came  to  life. 
■■Fango-45.  we've  got  you  on  our  screen. 
What's  your  problem?  "  The  voice  of  the  ci- 
vilian air-traffic  controller  was  calm.  Wilson 
tried  to  echo  the  controller's  calmness. 

•Fango-45.  We  look  a  bird  strike.  Pilots 
canopy  is  badly  ripped  up.  He  s  not  respond- 
ing-' «r  . 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.    "Were 

vectoring  in  another  aircraft.  Hang  in  there. 
Fango-45." 

Five  long  minutes  passed  before  another 
voice  came  over  the  headsei.  •Fango-45. 
This  is  Fango-44.  We've  got  you  in  sight. "  It 
was  veteran  RF-4C  pilot  Maj.  Bill  Miller, 
with  navigator  Michael  McGralh.  coming  to 
intercept  the  crippled  Phantom.  'You've 
got  wheels  and  flaps.  You're  looking  good, 
Fred."  said  Miller,  trying  to  reassure  the 
navigator. 

Through  the  small  opening  on  his  canopy 
Wilson  could  see  the  outline  of  the  Phan- 
tom flying  some  50  feet  from  his  right  wing 

tip. 

■•Fango-45.  do  you  think  .vou  can  follow 
my  wing?  Were  going  to  try  for  an  ap- 
proach at  Mountain  Home."  (Forty  miles 
.southeast  of  Boise.  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base  has  a  long,  wide  runway  and  ex- 
cellent shock-trauma  facilities.) 


Roger.  44,  "  Wilson  answered,  feeling  con- 
fident in  a  way  he  had  never  felt  before. 
■let's  get  down." 

Miller  radioed  the  news  to  Mountain 
Home's  control  center.  Although  Engelbreit 
had  lowered  Fango-45's  gears  and  flaps,  the 
use  of  the  arresting  hook  was  equally  vital. 
Without  it.  the  plane's  chances  of  crashing 
were  high.  Both  Miller  and  Wilson  realized 
that  another  miracle  was  needed.  And 
quickly. 

Wilson  moved  the  control  stick,  flying  his 
plane  by  following  Miller's  wing.  The  veter- 
an pilot  was  going  to  lead  him  onto  the 
runway. 

Altitude   2500.   vector  300  and   holding. 
We're  getting  close.  Fred. "  Miller  radioed. 
Keep  hanging  in  there.  You're  doing  a  real 
good  job.  " 

Wilson  eased  the  slick  forward,  following 
Miller's  wing  lights.  Twenty-four  hundred 
feet.  2,200,  2,000.  If  only  they  had  the  ar- 
resting hook.  He  prayed  that  Greg  would 
somehow  respond  once  again. 

Sure  enough.  Wilson  saw  a  shadowy  move- 
ment in  the  front  of  the  cockpit.  But  then 
he  was  startled  to  see  a  yellow  caution  light 
on  his  console  blink  on.  The  light  was  de- 
signed to  warn  crew  members  of  a  mechani- 
cal change— or  a  failure.  In  some  instances, 
ejection  was  required  seconds  after  the  light 
blinked  on.  Not  now!  Now  now!  WiLson 
thought.  Trying  to  control  his  voice,  he  ra- 
dioed Miller.  'I've  got  a  master  caution.  Bill. 
Something's  wrong. ' 

Miller  made  a  careful  inspection.  What  he 
.saw  amazed  him:  the  arresting  hook  had 
been  lowered,  triggering  ihe  light.  He  quick- 
ly radioed  back  the  good  news  to  a  relieved 
Wilson. 

Now  Wilson  moved  his  jet  closer,  close 
enough  'hat  he  could  .see  two  masked  faces 
illuminated  inside  the  other  plane's  cockpit. 
•We  stay  real  close  from  here  on.  Frcl.' 
Miller  said.  The  landing  approach  had 
begun.  One  thousand  feet.  500.  300.  "Nice 
and  steady.  Fred."  Miller's  voice  intoned 
over  the  radio.  "Looking  real  fine,  just 
fine." 

The  loud  screech  of  the  tires  was  sudden 
unexpected.  The  jet  raced  down  the  runway 
at  195  m.p.h  .  with  Miller  still  alongside. 
The  arresting  hook  caught  the  emergency 
runway  cable,  bringing  the  jet  to  an  abrupt 
halt.  "Wilson  saw  Miller  .s  jet  continue  down 
the  runway,  and  then  lift  off  to  fly  back  to 
the  Air  National  Guard  base. 

Wilson  raised  his  canopy.  "We're  down. 
Greg.  "  he  whispered  to  the  unconsciou.s  En- 
gelbreit.   We  made  it." 

Medics  and  rescue  workers  were  shocked 
by  what  they  saw.  Blood  and  parts  of  the 
bird  were  sprayed  everywhere.  Engelbreits 
left  arm  was  horribly  mutilated,  and  there 
was  a  large  gaping  hole  in  his  upper  left 
shoulder. 

While  Engelbreit  W8.s  being  lifted  from 
the  cockpit,  he  called  out  deliriously.  "Fred. 
are  you  there?  What  happened?"' 

■I'm  here,  Greg."  Wilson  said,  touching 
his  partner's  forehead.  "We're  on  the 
ground  at  Mountain  Home.  We're  all  right!" 
Engelbreit  and  Wilson  were  sped  by  ambu- 
lance to  the  base  hospital's  emergency 
room.  At  first,  doctors  did  not  expect  Engel- 
breit to  live.  Several  hours  later,  nowever, 
after  surgery  and  blood  transfusions,  their 
hopes  for  his  survival  rose. 

The  next  day,  talking  with  Group  Com- 
mander Col.  Robert  Corbell.  Wilson  was  ex- 
uberant. 'He  did  it!  He  really  did  it!"  he 
kept  repeating. 
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did  it."  Corbell  answered.  'You 
quit   .  .  .   and   he   instinctively 
...  the  end." 

^ed  Wilson  still  flies  as  an  Air  Na- 
navigator.  Greg  Engelbreit  has 
from  the  hospital  after  exten- 
and  skin  grafts.  Doctors  are 
„ic  that  he  will  regain  some  use 
Meanwhile.  Wilson  has  received 
Flying  Cross— the  second- 
peacetime  honor  for  valor  that  can 
.  Air  Force  fliers, 
ystery  remains:  How  did  Gregory 
_,.  unable  to  see  or  hear,  and  only 
.lire  of  what  had  happened  to  him 
(ilane,  know  when  to  lower  flaps. 

and  arresting  hook?  And  with 

control  located  to  his  left,  and  his 
totally  disabled,  how  did  he 
operate  it? 

.  can  provide  no  details,  for  he 

.  virtually  nothing.  Was  it  ESP?  A 

reaching  out  of  Wilsons  mind  to 

's?  Or  was  it,  as  both  men  believe. 

s  prayers  were  heard— and  an- 

that  fatefull  April  night?* 


PUR  I 


BAKER. 


ORPERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  have 

a  chance  to  consult  with  the 

leader  on  this  yet,  but  I  ask 

consent    that    when    the 

completes  its  business  today  it 

recess  until  11  a,m.  tomorrow. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

obje  ;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senators  Chiles  and  Pryor 
request  special  orders  for  tomorrow.  I 
amend  my  request  for  special  orders  to 
include  them  on  the  same  basis  and  in 
that  sequence  to  follow  on  after  the 
two  previous  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS  TO  BE 
ADVANCED  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  sequence  of  events  announced  ear- 
lier be  advanced  by  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

eJaKER.  Mr.   President,   I  ask 

_  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 

recognition  of  the  two  lead- 

und^r  the  standing  order,  there  be 

orders   in    favor   of   Senators 

Leahy  of  not  to  exceed  15 

each  and  in  that  order. 

I^RESIDING  officer.  With- 

obje  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDElt  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
tOUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, M-.  President,  that  the  time  re- 
maining after  the  execution  of  the 
special  (  rders  until  12  noon  be  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  piore  than  2  minutes  each. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  12 
noon  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  which  is  S.  1529,  at  which 
time  the  pending  question  will  be  the 
Moynihan-Hatch  amendment  No. 
2293.  It  is  possible  that  a  time  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  out  on  that  meas- 
ure, and  we  will  try  to  ascertain  that 
this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can 
finish  this  bill  in  the  early  afternoon 
tomorrow.  I  have  already  announced 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  then  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  farm 
bill,  S.  2733.  We  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  that  measure.  I  under- 
stand that  there  may  be  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  proceed,  but  we  will 
await  the  outcome  of  that  effort  on  to- 
morrow. 

There  is  also  a  possibility.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  could  take  up  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  tomorrow  if 
negotiations  between  the  principals  in- 
volved produce  that  result.  Of  course, 
other  matters  may  be  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  reluctant 
even  to  suggest  this,  but  I  believe  I 


will.  Tomorrow  is  Thursday.  I  think  it 
is  possible  that,  if  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  measures  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, that  is.  to  do  what  we  must  do 
on  the  agriculture  bills  and  an  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill,  and  other 
routine  matters,  we  may  be  able  to  go 
out  for  the  October  break  a  day  early. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  for  that,  and  I 
have  asked  that  the  adjournment  reso- 
lution be  prepared  to  permit  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  either  Octo- 
ber 6  or  October  7  until  October  17. 

The  managers  on  both  sides  very 
properly  suggest  that  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
come  to  the  floor  as  early  as  possible 
tomorrow  after  we  convene  or  even  to 
contact  the  managers  before  we  con- 
vene in  order  to  establish  how  many 
amendments  there  may  be  and  explore 
the  possibility  of  time  agreements.  I 
join  them  in  urging  Senators  to  con- 
tact either  their  leadership,  or  cloak- 
rooms, or  the  managers  of  the  bill,  or 
to  come  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible 
tomorrow  so  that  we  can  try  to  expe- 
dite the  consideration  of  the  mesisure 
now  before  us. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  now  seeking  recogni- 
tion. I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:47  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  6,  1983,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  October  5,  1983: 

Department  of  State 
Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  vice  Nicholas  A.  Ve- 
liotes.  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  You.  O'  God,  for  all  the 
gifts  of  life  that  You  make  available  to 
us.  In  spite  of  our  own  unworthiness 
and  selfishness.  You  continue  to  offer 
us  the  fullness  of  Your  love,  a  love 
that  enriches  us.  forgives  us.  and 
makes  us  whole.  We  pray  this  day  that 
we  will  receive  this  love  with  apprecia- 
tion and  express  it  in  our  lives 
through  acts  of  kindness  and  generosi- 
ty toward  all  people.  Bless  us  this  day 
and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  on  today, 
during  the  joint  meeting  to  receive  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  only  the  doors  immediately 
opposite  the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  September  14. 
1983.  the  House  will  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  1 
minute  a.m.).  the  House  stood  m 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


a  1015 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SKNATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF 
GERMANY 

During  the  recess,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  to  receive  His  Ex- 
cellency. Karl  Carstens,  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives presiding. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 


of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  into  the  Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright);  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley);  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long);  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton); 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  (Mr. 
Michel);  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT);  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  a  previous 
order  of  the  Senate,  the  following  Sen- 
ators are  appointed  to  join  with  the 
House  committee  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many into  the  House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker);  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens);  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond);  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield);  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn);  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd); 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell);  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes);  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph);  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 

Ctotpc 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.m., 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 


deem  it  a  high  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  His  Excellency,  Karl 
Carstens,  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
President  CARSTENS.  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Please  accept  my  thanks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  friendly  words  you  have 
just  addressed  to  me. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  you  have 
gathered  for  this  meeting. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  speaking 
to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  please  permit  me  to 
add  this  is  a  situation  and  an  honor 
which  is  bestowed  on  a  man  only  once 
in  his  lifetime,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
this  great  honor. 

In  this  House,  the  American  citizen 
finds  himself  represented.  Congress, 
together  with  the  other  great  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  this  country,  is  at 
the  same  time  guarantor  of  its  free- 
dom and  a  source  of  strength  for  its 
further  dynamic  development. 

In  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  260, 
Congress  has  declared  the  year  1983 
the  "Tricentennial  Anniversary  Year 
of  German  Settlement  in  America." 

This  anniversary  is  indeed  an  event 
which  stands  out  in  the  history  of 
German-American  relations,  as  it  un- 
derlines the  historical  dimension  of 
the  bonds  linking  our  two  nations. 

Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  to 
remind  ourselves  of  our  common  con- 
viction and  our  common  responsibility. 
German  immigration  into  your  coun- 
try began  with  13  families  from  Kre- 
feld  who  set  foot  on  American  soil  on 
October  6,  1683,  in  Philadelphia.  They 
were  followed  in  the  course  of  the  past 
three  centuries  Dy  more  than  7  million 
Germans  who  left  their  homeland  in 
search  of  freedom,  protection,  from 
persecution  and  for  a  better  life  in  the 
New  World. 

The  German  immigrants  have  made 
their  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
farmers,  as  busines.smen,  as  scientists 
and  artists,  as  soldiers,  teachers,  and 
politicians.  America,  which  offered 
them  a  new  home,  became  their  Fa- 
therland. Their  lives  mirrored  the 
words  of  Carl  Schurz.  who,  an  immi- 
grant from  the  Rhineland.  became  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. He  said.  "They  could  render  no 
greater  honor  to  their  former  Father- 
land than  by  becoming  conscientious 
and  faithful  citizens  of  their  new 
country." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  ••bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  msert.ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ern Europe  would  be  a  valuable  part- 
ner for  America. 

The  United  States  bears  world  re- 
sponsibility. You  did  not  seek  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  as  the  strongest 
among  the  free  nations  you  accepted  it 
in  the  interest  of  our  common  future. 

By  virtue  of  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  in  response  to  external 
danger,  14  European  nations,  together 
with  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
united  to  form  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
It  is  a  purely  defensive  alliance;  it  is 
incapable  of  waging  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion. 

And  let  me  add,  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient alliance  in  modern  times. 

It  is  to  this  Alliance  that  its  mem- 
bers owe  more  than  30  years  of  peace 
and  freedom.  America's  commitment 
to  Europe  was  confirmed  by  President 
Reagan  only  last  year  when  he  spoke 
to  our  Parliament,  to  the  German 
Bundestag,  and  said,  "Europe's  shores 
are  our  shores.  Europe's  borders  are 
our  borders. " 

We  know  that  America,  given  its  en- 
gagement in  Europe,  rightly  expects 
partnership  and  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  burdens.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  has  proven  in  the  past 
that  it  is  prepared  to  meet  these  ex- 
pectations and  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute its  fair  share  to  the  common 
defense. 

We  have  500,000  soldiers  under 
arms,  well-equipped,  well-trained  and 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  defend  our 
country  together  with  our  allies. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
American  soldiers  in  Germany.  Within 
an  area  which  in  size  corresponds  ap- 
proximately to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  half  a  million 
German  soldiers,  350,000  soldiers  from 
six  NATO  countries:  250.000  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  unavoidable  that  such  a  con- 
centration also  creates  difficulties  for 
the  soldiers  and  for  the  population. 
Life  in  an  environment  which  is  for- 
eign to  them  is  not  always  easy  for 
American  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  American  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  are  welcome  in  our  coun- 
try as  our  friends.  They  are  welcome 
in  our  country  as  our  friends  and  as 
allies.  We  know  that  we  owe  to  their 
presence  our  security,  our  freedom 
and  peace,  and  in  saying  this,  I  speak 
for  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

To  safeguard  peace  today  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  than  ever 
before.  To  reach  that  goal,  we  must 
keep  a  balance  of  power.  We  want  a 
balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
armaments. 

This  policy,  however,  has  come 
under  criticism  in  our  countries.  In 
view  of  the  terrifying  effects  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  many  of  our  citizens 
demand  their  abolition  and  some 
demand,  if  need  be,  their  unilateral 
abolition.  Although  I  can  understand 


such  feelings,  I  do  not  share  the  con- 
clusions. My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  good  intentions  alone  are  not 
enough  to  preserve  peace.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  highly  armed  superpower 
which  is  making  great  efforts  in  order 
to  increase  its  influence  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  fate  of  Afghanistan  shows  us 
what  may  happen  to  a  country  which 
is  not  able  to  defend  itself.  Therefore, 
the  alliance,  in  striving  for  a  balance 
of  military  power,  secures  not  only  our 
freedom,  it  also  secures  peace.  We 
must  not  tire  of  pointing  out  this  con- 
nection to  those  among  our  country- 
men who,  sometimes  very  emotionally, 
advocate  unilateral  disarmament  and 
whose  motives  I  respect. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  alliance  can 
protect  life,  liberty  and  peace  if  we 
maintain  and.  where  necessary,  restore 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  while 
being  ready  to  enter  into  agreements 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  on 
the  lowest  possible  level. 

When  I  speak  of  defense,  I  do  mean 
confrontation.  On  the  contrary,  we  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
have  tried  to  build  bridges  between 
East  and  West  in  order  to  reduce  ten- 
sion and,  if  possible,  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  the  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  did  this  in  full  agreement 
with  our  Western  allies,  and  we  shall 
continue  our  efforts  along  this  line. 

We,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
are  partners  at  the  Conference  for  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 
here  we  are  working  together  for  the 
realization  of  human  rights  through- 
out Europe. 

In  making  this  point,  I  am  conscious 
of  speaking  to  you  as  a  representative 
of  a  divided  nation  which  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  freedom,  rule  of 
law  and  democracy  are  denied  to  the 
other  part  of  our  country. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  unnatu- 
ral division  of  our  country,  which  at 
the  same  time  divides  Europe,  will  not 
last. 

The  wall  cannot  and  will  not  be  his- 
tory's final  verdict.  We  are  grateful 
that  you,  the  United  States,  endorse 
this  political  aim  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  work  for  a  state 
of  peace  in  Europe  in  which  the 
German  nation  will  regain  its  unity 
through  free  self-determination. 

Tensions  not  only  result  from  East- 
West  relations.  We  are  also  concerned 
about  the  development  of  the  world 
economy.  At  the  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  state  and  government  from  seven 
industrial  nations,  which  took  place  in 
Williamsburg  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  last 
May,  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  endeavor  and  common  re- 
sponsibility to  work  for  recovery  in 
order  to  insure  on  the  basis  of  sus- 
tained and  lasting  economic  rehabilita- 


tion, new  jobs  and  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  our  own  countries  and  of  the 
world. 

We  will  overcome  our  present  diffi- 
culties only  by  working  together.  This 
also  means  that  we  must  show  consid- 
eration in  dealing  with  one  another 
and  take  no  unilateral  measures  which 
could  harm  the  other  partners. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  German- 
American  friendship  and  partnership 
now  have  lasted  over  a  generation,  and 
they  will  remain  the  foundation  of  our 
policy  in  the  future.  But  as  relations 
between  individuals,  also  relations  be- 
tween nations  demand  constant  atten- 
tion. We  must  enable  our  young 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
other  country  and  their  peers.  They 
ought  to  have  the  chance  to  under- 
stand that  young  people  here  as  well 
as  there  share  values  and  interests, 
anxieties  and  hopes,  that  their  lives 
rest  on  the  same  foundation.  We. 
therefore,  vigorously  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  initiative  to  intensify 
the  youth  exchange  between  our  two 
countries. 

In  the  coming  days  I,  myself,  will  be 
speaking  at  universities  in  St.  Louis. 
Seattle,  Madison,  and  at  Yale.  I  espe- 
cially welcome  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
change sponsorship  program  marking 
the  tricentennial  celebrations.  It  is  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  German 
Bundestag,  designed  to  pave  the  way 
for  more  personal  encounters  between 
young  Americans  and  Germans.  And  I 
am  pleased  that  Mrs.  Renger,  Vice 
President  of  the  German  Bundestag, 
will  present  a  document  to  this  effect 
following  this  meeting. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  con- 
clude: American-German  friendship  is 
founded  on  the  German  contribution 
to  the  building  of  the  American 
Nation,  on  the  unforgotten  help  which 
America  gave  us  after  World  War  II, 
on  America's  commitment  to  Berlin's 
freedom,  on  our  partnership  in  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  which  is  guaranteeing 
freedom  and  peace  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  on  our  common  commitment  to 
a  sound  world  economy  and,  above  all. 
on  fundamental  values  which  we 
share:  Democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

Let  us  stand  together  in  this  spirit. 
It  is  the  best  contribution  we  can 
make  to  insuring  future  generations  a 
life  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  10  o'clock  and  54  minutes  a.m., 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 
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The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
chargfes  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  concluded, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  and  55 
minutes  a.m.,  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  and  resume  its  session 
at  11:30  a.m. 


S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  "National  Eye 
Health  Care  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  Resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  1983 
as  "National  Professional  Security  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  27,  1983. 
through  December  3.  1983.  as  "National 
Home  Care  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  2,  1983,  through 
October  8,  1983,  as  "National  Port  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  25.  1983, 
through  October  1.  1983.  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  month  as  "National 
Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month." 


D  1130 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  11  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
a.m. 


PRINTING  OF  JOINT  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Sen-ices,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Inouye.  and  Mr.  Stennis  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3913,  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Obey.  Roybal,  Stokes.  Early.  Dwyer. 
of  New  Jersey.  Hoyer.  Whitten. 
Conte.  O'Brien.  Pursell,  Porter,  and 
Young  of  Florida. 


SIMPSON-MAZZOLI 
IMMIGRATION  BILL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  r6m3.rlcs  ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
your  announcement  yesterday  that 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  will  not  come 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  this  year  due  to 
strong  opposition  from  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  as  a  result  of  mixed  sig- 
nals from  the  President  who  one 
minute  says  he  supports  the  bill  and 
the  next  minute  says  he  is  not  sure. 
President  Reagan  has  been  wooing 
Hispanic  voters  for  months,  and  I 
want  to  comend  the  Speaker  for  not 
allowing  him  to  use  this  important 
issue  as  a  political  tool. 

The  employer  sanctions  provision  of 
the   Simpson-Mazzoli   bill,    the   back- 
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this  legislation.  Is  Intolerable 

Hls^anlcs    everywhere.    Employer 

simply  would  not  curb  illegal 

but  would  mcrease  poten- 

liscrimination  against  the  His- 

qommunity.    which    is   already 

from  an  extraordinary  high 

I  inemployment.  Employer  sanc- 

\rould    also    place    an    unfair 

on  American  small  businesses. 

immigration  laws  should  be 

by  the  Government  and  not 

Employer. 

won  a  victory  yesterday, 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
must  be  done  to  curb  the 
,  flow  of  illegal  immigration, 
work  with  Mexico  and  other 
to  develop  a  multilateral  solu- 
this  problem.  Illegal  immigra- 
iiot  merely  a  domestic  problem 
must  look  to  the  source  if  we 
,  to  find  an  answer.  We  must 
with  a  viable  alternative  that 
the  rights  of  Hispanic  citizens 
America,  and  still  provides  an 
solution  for  American  work- 
-loping  border  industries  in 
to  create  jobs,  enforcing  cur- 
laws  in  the  United  States 
stijengthening  our  Border  Patrol 
steps  in  the  right  direction, 
sanctions  certainly  are  not. 
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ity  of  our  own  deterrent,  and  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  own  security. 


ARMS  CONTROL 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

AoCOIN  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


.) 


liave 
and 


4uCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to 

President   Reagan's   parade. 

read  his  latest  arms  control 

I  have  to  say  I  am  disap- 

If  stability  is  our  target,  this 

off  target. 

do*s  not  stop  a  single  new  weapon 

:  »resident's  arms  buildup. 

bifngs  down  the  warhead  num- 

not  enough  to  make  a  strate- 

difftrence.  It  lets  accuracy,  reliabil- 

sneak-attack  ability  increase 

limit.  These  are  the  real  de- 


Bpeaker,  the  American  people 

do  more  than  play  with  the 

_.    They    want    to    stop    the 

of  new  destabilizing  weapons 

liiake    nuclear    war    even    more 


plan  in  no  way  stops— or  even 
these  new  weapons.  It  was  de- 
not  to  forestall  them,  but  to  en- 
^  them. 

clinging  to  this  fixation  on  build- 
more  lethal  first-strike  weap- 
do  not  gain  security,  because 
allow  the  Soviets  to  improve 
first  strike. 
:he    contrary,    the    administra- 
( Lrive  toward  MX  and  similar  de- 
s^eadily  increases  the  vulnerabil- 
lur  own  arsenals,  the  vulnerabil- 
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REPRESENTATIVE  YOUNG  OF 
MISSOURI  INTRODUCES  A  BILL 
TO  SUSPEND  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
ALGERIAN  LNG 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  winter  nears,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  Congress  bring  forth  natural 
gas  legislation  from  its  committees 
and  deal  with  the  high  costs  which 
will  hit  the  consumer  once  again. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress would  sit  back  and  allow  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  even  higher  prices  than 
in  the  past  for  one  of  life's  necessities. 
How  can  we,  as  a  government,  allow 
the  consumer  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  high  costs  of  natural  gas  because 
of  congressional  reluctance  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
which  is  the  cause  of  our  Nation's 
high  gas  bills? 

My  constituents  are  tired  of  the  slow 
movement  in  Congress  to  lower  their 
gas  bills  which  have  doubled  since 
1979  and  will  increase  again  this 
winter. 

So,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  specifically  addresses  one 
of  the  several  reasons  for  the  higher 
gas  prices.  My  bill  deals  specifically 
with  the  importation  of  liquified  natu- 
ral gas  from  Algeria.  This  bill  is  simi- 
lar to  a  measure  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Percy  of  Illinois  on  September  23 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Danforth  of  my  State 
along  with  6  others  from  the  Midwest- 
ern United  States. 

Like  the  Percy  bill,  S.  1882,  my  bill 
specifically  places  a  moratorium  on 
the  sales  of  Trunkline  LNG  to  the 
United  States  and  in  no  way  effects 
LNG  imported  by  Distrigas.  This  mor- 
atorium is  achieved  by  suspending 
Trunklines  license  to  import  Algerian 
LNG  for  a  period  of  18  months.  After 
this  period,  the  Department  of  Energy 
will  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  reissue  the 
import  authorization.  Such  a  morato- 
rium will  allow  a  period  of  time  for 
LNG  prices  to  adjust  to  market  condi- 
tions, while  preserving  the  rights  of  all 
parties  to  resume  these  imports  in  the 
future. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  long-term  contractual  agree- 
ments made  between  Trunkline  and 
Algeria  for  LNG.  Trunkline,  which 
services  much  of  the  Midwest  began 
transporting  Algerian  LNG  about  1 
year  ago.  This  LNG  was  being  sold  at 
over  $7  per  Mcf,  while  plenty  of  do- 
mestic gas  was  available  at  less  than 
half  the  amount. 


Must  I  remind  the  Congress  that  the 
consumers  of  the  Midwest  are  the 
same  consumers  who  were  hit  hard  by 
the  recession.  These  people  are  the 
same  ones  who  have  seen  their  gas 
bills  double  over  a  4-year  period.  And 
those  are  the  lucky  ones;  some  have 
nearly  tripled.  Where  natural  gas  is 
concerned  these  people  consume 
rather  than  produce.  These  are  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Snow  Belt  not 
the  Sun  Belt.  Last  year  we  were 
blessed  with  a  mild  winter.  That  is  not 
the  prediction  for  this  year. 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  Algerian 
gas  is  over  priced,  yet  little  has 
changed  to  reduce  this  price  over  the 
past  year  and  here  we  are,  ready  to 
face  an  even  tougher  winter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  I 
am  offering  today  will  reduce  the 
monthly  gas  bill  of  the  consumer  and 
in  the  meantime  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
FERC  on  the  steps  Congress  is  willing 
to  take  if  the  pricing  issues  of  Algerian 
LNG  are  not  dealt  with  expeditiously 
with  the  public  interest  in  mind  espe- 
cially the  harsh  effects  of  this  high 
cost  gas  on  the  consumer. 


NEW  START  PROPOSAL  REPRE- 
SENTS A  SIGNIFICANT  STEP 
FORWARD 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  yesterday  of  re- 
vised instructions  to  Ambassador 
Rowny  for  the  upcoming  fifth  round 
of  START  negotiations  is  a  significant 
positive  development  in  our  quest  to 
achieve  an  equitable  nuclear  arms 
agreement  that  reduces  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 

No  objective  observer  can  claim  that 
the  United  States  has  presented  a  one- 
sided proposal  that  cannot  serve  as  the 
basis  for  productive  negotiation.  We 
have  explicitly  stated  to  the  Soviets 
and  to  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to 
offset  reductions  in  areas  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  where  we  presently 
enjoy  advantages,  such  as  bombers 
and  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  in  ex- 
change for  reductions  in  areas  of 
Soviet  advantage.  Our  position  is  flexi- 
ble on  how  this  will  be  accomplished 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  seri- 
ously consider  any  Soviet  counterpro- 
posal to  meet  the  goal  of  force  reduc- 
tions and  increased  stability. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
President  for  his  willingness  to  work 
closely  with  interested  Members  of 
Congress  and  with  the  bipartisan 
Scowcroft  Commission  in  formulating 
the  revised  U.S.  proposal.  The  role  of 
General  Scowcroft  in  coordinating  this 
effort  is  especially  praiseworthy. 


This  effort  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus,  not 
only  in  Congress  but  across  the 
Nation,  which  is  critical  to  sending  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviets  that  they 
cannot  hope  to  gain  from  exploiting 
the  natural  political  debates  of  a  de" 
mocracy. 

The  ball  is  clearly  In  the  Soviets 
court.  They  can  now  demonstrate  a 
true  sincerity  to  reach  an  agreement 
by  sitting  down  and  negotiating  In 
good  faith.  Or  they  continue  to  stone- 
wall and  expose  their  pronouncements 
as  sheer  hypocrisy.  The  choice  is 
theirs. 


matter  that  this  legislation  has  passed 
the  other  body  overwhelmingly  and 
has  been  reported  out  of  at  least  four 
House  committees. 

If  the  Speaker  does  not  want  the  bill 
to  be  debated  or  voted  on.  It  Is  dead. 
Now  everyone  should  silently  apolo- 
gize to  George  III— and  that  is  your 
civics  lesson  for  today. 
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THE  AWARD  OF  THE  NOBEL 

PEACE  PRICE  TO  LECH  WALESA 

(Mr.  LE"VIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  today  millions  of  Americans 
In  saluting  Lech  Walesa  on  his  award 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  view  of  his  many  courageous 
stands  against  repression  of  freedom 
in  his  country,  It  seems  appropriate  to 
recall  references  to  those  who  are 
prophets  with  honor,  except  In  their 
own  country.  To  this  effect  is  the  pre- 
dictable criticism  of  the  award  by  offi- 
cials In  the  Polish  Government. 

But  Lech  Walesa  Is  honored  In  his 
own  country— by  the  millions  there 
who  have  supported  Solidarity  and 
who  share  Lech  Walesa's  opposition  to 
repression  by  Communist  authorities. 

For  those  of  us  outside  of  Poland, 
the  award  of  the  peace  prize  to  Lech 
Walesa  should  remind  us  that  we  must 
continually  seek  additional  ways  to 
support  those  who  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  Poland,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  feasible  and  effective  ways 
to  Implement  words  of  praise  with  real 
action,  but  that  search  is  the  best  way 
for  us  to  honor  Lech  Walesa. 


CIVICS  LESSON  ON  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  morn- 
ing students,  I  want  you  to  take  out 
your  civics  books  and  turn  to  the  chap- 
ter that  discusses  democracy— the 
notion  that  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, majority  rule,  and  one  man,  one 
vote  is  the  way  our  system  works,  and 
tear  those  pages  out  of  your  books. 

Then  I  want  you  to  paste  In  your 
books  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  relating  how  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  "effectively 
buried  legislation  designed  to  limit  ille- 
gal immigration." 

You  see,  the  notion  that  majority 
rule  has  anything  to  do  with  the  legis- 
lative process  Is  absolutely  wrong— no 


SPEAKER'S  REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW 
CONSIDERATION  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION BILL 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stench  from  the  rotting  carcass  of  ar- 
rogant political  partisanship  lies  heav- 
ily on  the  air  of  this  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  announced  refusal 
to  allow  consideration  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  does  a  disservice  to  my  con- 
stituents, to  my  part  of  the  country 
and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  great  does  the 
problem  of  Immigration  have  to  get 
before  you  are  going  to  allow  us  to  act 
in  this  body?  Evidently  1  million  ar- 
rests and  2  to  4  million  successful  en- 
tries on  the  southern  border  just  this 
year  does  not  constitute  a  serious 
problem  in  your  view. 

Worse  is  your  unfounded  accusa- 
tions against  the  President.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, where  is  your  so-called  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  the  President  planned  to 
support  this  bill  for  3  years  only  to 
veto  it  if  It  should  reach  his  desk? 

And  you  accuse  the  President  of 
being  political? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  Where  is  your  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

But  worst  Is  your  gratuitous  Insult 
directed  against  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  for  5  years  on  this  bill;  to  com- 
pare this  bill  with  the  Nazi  treatment 
of  the  Jews  of  Germany  is  unconscion- 
able. It  trivializes  the  Jewish  experi- 
ence at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

In  fact,  your  calculated  comments 
are  nothing  less  than  a  recipe  for  a 
perverse  serving  of  warmed-over 
McCarthyism. 
It  is  a  below-the-belt  political  attack. 
James  Watt's  misguided  and  inde- 
fensible recent  statements  pale  beside 
your  insulting.  Intentional,  and  bla- 
tantly political  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  owe  your  fellow 
Members,  you  owe  our  President  and 
you  owe  the  American  people  an  apol- 
ogy. 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  from  the  early  part  of  1982 
until  March  1983  certain  people  in  the 
Defense  Department,  contractors  and 
others  who  had  information  about  the 
Blgeye  bomb  withheld  that  informa- 
tion from  this  Congress  so  that  we 
made  decisions  here  without  the  bene- 
fit or  the  knowledge  that  the  Blgeye 
bomb  had  some  serious  problems  with- 
it.  Now  I  have  asked  the  GAO  to  inves- 
tigate that.  But  I  thought  I  would 
report  to  you,  this  morning,  that  we 
had  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
DOD  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  at  9  a.m. 

He  went  on  at  great  length  about  his 
jurisdiction  and  the  fine  job  that  they 
are  doing.  In  the  course  of  that  I 
learned  that  they  have  18,000  audi- 
tors. Inspectors,  and  Investigators  In 
the  DOD  alone;  18,000. 

When  I  was  an  FBI  special  agent 
from  1964  to  1968  we  had  only  6.000 
special  agents  to  Investigate  all  of  the 
crimes  that  were  within  the  FBI's  ju- 
risdiction from  coast  to  coast.  And  we 
cracked  some  pretty  good  cases. 

So  I  ask  the  IG:  Surely  you  have  one 
or  two  birddogs  out  of  those  18.000  in- 
vestigators who  can  find  out  who  knew 
what  and  when  did  they  know  it  about 
the  coverup  of  the  Blgeye  bomb  pro- 
gram. I  assure  Members:  We  are  going 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  Surely  he 
has  one  or  two  birddogs  out  of  18,000 
people  in  that  department. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  BIGEYE 
BOMB  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  in  a  special  appeal  to  the 
President  to  help  those  in  Arizona 
who  have  suffered  from  the  cata- 
strophic flooding  in  southern  and 
western  Arizona. 

If  the  President  has  not  already 
done  so,  I  am  informed  he  will  very 
shortly  announce  that  he  has  declared 
a  disaster  area  in  Arizona  which  will 
free  up  Federal  aid  to  those  areas  af- 
fected by  the  floods  to  allow  the 
people  to  rebuild  their  homes,  their 
businesses,  their  very  lives. 

I  personally  flew  over  much  of  the 
area  on  Monday.  Two  of  the  major 
highways  serving  as  a  vital  link  for 
supplies  to  Tucson  have  been  washed 
out.  The  Santa  Cruz  River,  in  Tucson, 
which  is  normally  a  dry  riverbed,  now 
is  reported  a  flowing  river  3  miles 
wide. 

The  President's  disaster  declaration 
will  be  welcome  news.  However,  due  to 
the  severe  flooding  in  the  recent  past, 
and  the  civil  strife  due  to  virtual  col- 
lapse of  the  copper  Industry  In  Arizo- 
na, the  Governor's  emergency  funds 
account  is  nearly  depleted.  I  am  urging 
the  President  to  waive  the  cost-shar- 
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ing  requirements  In  this  special  in- 
stance snd  help  those  Arizonans  re- 
build aft  er  this  catastrophe. 
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HIT  LIST  IS  UNFAIR 

4mITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 

given  permission  to  address 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

his  remarks.) 

^ITH    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

the  National  Education  Asso- 

(]NEA)  put  me  on  their  hit  list 

weekend   because   of   what 

described  as  my  "antieducation" 


House 
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they 
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]}IEA  Washington  leadership, 
is  lying  about  my  record. 
NEA  spokesman  Joe  Standa 
and  he  told  me  that  four 
('re  used  to  judge  Republican 
incumbents:  nuclear  freeze,  the  Jones 
budget  -esolution,  the  social  security 
bipartisan  package  and  a  vote  on  the 
vocatior  al  rehabilitation  amendment. 

Ironic  illy,  on  the  one  specific  educa- 
tion voti  I,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
amendment,  I  voted  "right"  according 
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Speaker,  I  have  voted  for  every 

bill  in  the  98th  Congress 

the   Emergency   School   Aid 

followthrough  amendments.  I 

every  Labor-HHS  appropria- 

— the  primary  funding,  legis- 

Federal  education  programs. 

I^EA  hit  list  is  arbitrary,  capri- 

patently  unfair. 

:  fEA   hit    list   smacks   of   un- 

partisanship  and  shallowness. 

of  fairness  arise  in  my  mind 

realizes  that  all  37  incum- 

C(^gressmen  on  the  hit  list  are 

That  simply  is  not  fair  es- 

in  light  of  our  records. 

on    taking   a   special    order 
ater   on    this    afternoon,    Mr. 
to  further  underscore  the  un- 
the  NEA  hit  list. 


fcr 

bil 

f<r 


and 


oie 


It  was  reported  that  this  spending 
spree,  completed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
1983  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  the  larg- 
est single-day  defense  expenditure 
since  American  fighting  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  ended.  The  Pentagon  award- 
ed 234  contracts  and  wiped  out  what 
would  have  been  a  surplus.  A  majority 
of  these  awards  were  in  the  form  of 
"sole  source"  contracts,  which  are  pre- 
cisely what  created  the  spare  parts 
outrage. 

The  rapid  award  of  these  contracts 
hardly  indicates  that  possibilities  of 
cost  overrules  and  change  orders  have 
been  examined  and  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  period  of 
enormous  deficits  and  bare-bones 
spending  allocations  by  Congress  to 
much-needed  Federal  programs,  it  is 
outrageous  that  the  Pentagon  should 
find  itself  immune  to  and  insulated 
from  prudent  management  and  the 
critical  necessity  for  frugal  spending. 

I  regret  that  the  Pentagon  did  not 
respect  the  need  for  cost  effective 
management  in  its  rush  to  spend  every 
available  dollar. 

I  regret  that  they  did  not  choose  to 
give  the  American  taxpayer  confi- 
dence in  their  management  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  unexpended 
funds. 
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SPENDING  TO  BEAT 
FISCAL  YEAR  DEADLINE 

]  lEGULA  asked  and  was  given 
...  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


^GULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  along 

of  my  colleagues,  support  a 

lefense.  Such  support  is  diffi- 

wlien   our   constituents   demand 

substantial  cuts  in  defense  spending, 

parts  scandals  and  massive 

in  defense  contracts. 

Defense    Department,    reeling 
spare  parts  publicity,  prom- 
follow    stricter    management 
to    avoid    such    wasteful 


procedi res 

problen  is. 
Now,  a  month  after  the  spare  parts 

disclosiires,  it  is  revealed  that  the  Pen- 
unloaded"  $4.2  billion  in  one 
avoid  turning  money  back  to 


tax  jayers. 


THE  MOTHER  WHO  WORKS  AT 
HOME  SHOULD  BE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  IRA 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  It  is  not  on  the  edi- 
torial page  nor  is  it  concerned  with 
Lebanon  or  arms  control  but  it  is  of 
very  great  interest  to  over  one-half  of 
our  constituents  and  Members  who 
profess  to  be  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  women  and  the  well-being  of 
the  elderly  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested. 

The  article,  on  page  C5  is  by  Veroni- 
ca Quinn  Heller,  who  is  described  only 
as  a  woman  employed  at  a  Washington 
law  firm.  The  point  of  her  article  is 
the  same  one  I  have  been  making  for 
the  past  3  years,  namely,  the  current 
law  regarding  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts discriminates  against,  as  she 
puts  it,  "the  mother  who  works"  at 
home. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  read  this  im- 
portant article  because  she  is  speaking 
for  a  very  large  group  of  Americans.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  765, 
to  correct  this  inequity.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  Congress  will  listen 
to  the  American  people  on  this  issue 
and  make  retirement  planning  avail- 
able to  all— regardless  of  sex. 


A  WHOLE  NATION  UNDER  THE 
SKY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
China  is  a  nation  which  is  struggling 
to  modernize  technologically,  but  its 
society  is  surely  among  the  most  civil- 
ized of  all  nations  in  that  it  adheres  to 
the  modern  principle  that  women  are 
"half  the  sky." 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  was 
raised  in  a  State  that  believes  that 
women  can  and  should  serve  as  associ- 
ates, competitors,  peers  and  leaders 
with  their  male  counterparts.  When  I 
was  a  small  child  in  Arkansas,  Hattie 
Caraway  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  that  body. 

In  response  recently  to  a  question- 
naire of  candidates.  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  President  said  they  would 
welcome  a  woman  as  Vice  President 
and  one  candidate  even  a  woman  as 
President. 

I  would  hope  that  President  Reagan 
would  come  out  of  his  cave  and  join 
those  of  us  who  support  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  order  to  add  this 
needed  improvement  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Americans  deserve  to  live  in  a  nation 
which  is  under  a  whole  sky. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SPECIAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE lOOTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  HARRY 
S.  TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 126,  98th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  serve  with  himself: 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri;  and 

Mr.  Emerson  of  Missouri. 


THE  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3835)  to 
designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  the  "William 
A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Building,"  and 


ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  1025  West  20th  Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  'William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office 
Building".  Any  reference  in  any  law,  map, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  Stales  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Building". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  to  pay  honor 
to  a  former  Member  and  friend  who 
made  significant  contributions  to  this 
body  and  our  Nation  before  his  death 
at  an  early  age  nearly  5  years  ago. 

William  A.  Steiger  is  well  deserving 
of  this  tribute.  He  was  a  Republican 
Member  who  served  all  the  residents 
of  Wisconsin's  sixth  district  well.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man  whose  sub- 
stance and  style  transcended  partisan 
politics. 

He  was  a  reformer  who  remained 
dedicated  to  his  party  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  institution  he  served. 
Above  all,  he  was  effective. 

He  devised  the  compromise  that  per- 
mitted passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  He  was 
instrumental  in  insuring  passage  of 
the  program  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

Despite  an  illness  that  plagued  him 
from  childhood,  he  poured  an  enviable 
amount  of  energy  into  politics  and 
public  office. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Obey 
of  Wisconsin  described  him  as  the  Re- 
publican "who  was  the  most  effective 
bridge  between  the  parties  in  Con- 
gress." 

That  kind  of  talent  is  rare  indeed,  as 
was  Bill  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  during  his  career,  he 
earned  the  lasting  memorial  that  is 
proposed  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  name  the  post  office  building 
in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  the  William  A. 
Steiger  Post  Office  Building. 

Bill  Steiger,  my  predecessor,  passed 
away  on  December  4,  1978,  at  the  age 
of  40.  I  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bill's 
for  more  than  20  years.  Even  in  high 
school,  as  a  very  young  man,  he  dem- 


onstrated his  outstanding  leadership 
abilities. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Badger 
Boys  State  by  the  youth  of  the  entire 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  selected  by 
the  staff  of  that  institution  to  be  Wis- 
consin's representative  at  Boys'  Nation 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  also 
elected  as  a  national  officer  in  the 
Young  Republicans  and  was  Wisconsin 
Chairman  of  Teens  Against  Polio  at 
the  time  that  was  the  major  childhood 
disease. 

While  in  high  school,  he  was  award- 
ed the  Young  American  Medal  of  Serv- 
ice, presented  to  him  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Bill  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  with  a  degree  in  econom- 
ics. And  after  graduating,  ran  for  the 
State  assembly  and  won.  During  his 
three  terms,  he  was  chairman  of  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  assembly,  the 
second  youngest  committee  chairman 
in  the  history  of  our  State. 

When  Bill  ran  for  and  won  a  seat  in 
Congress  in  1966,  he  became  the 
second  youngest  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. Bill  may  be  most  remembered 
for  spearheading  the  drive  to  reduce 
taxes  on  capital  gains.  But  he  also 
played  major  roles  in  proposing  legis- 
lation aimed  at  providing  for  workers' 
safety  on  the  job,  reforming  the  House 
committee  system,  establishing  a  vol- 
unteer army,  and  helping  poor  people 
to  gain  fair  access  to  our  court  system. 

Bill  had  a  reputation  in  Congress  as 
being  bright,  honest,  full  of  energy, 
and  very  personable.  And  these  quali- 
ties were  acknowledged,  as  we  have 
heard,  by  Representatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  a  very  fine 
family  man  and  a  true  statesman. 

As  a  humble  tribute  to  a  great  man, 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  name  the  post 
office  building  in  Bill's  hometown  as 
the  William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office 
Building. 

The  concept  for  a  new  post  office  in 
Oshkosh  was  initiated  by  former  Con- 
gressman John  Race,  who  represented 
the  area  before  Bill  was  elected.  And 
Oshkos'n  appreciates  John's  special  ef- 
forts on  this  project. 

I  would  also  like  to  sincerely  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bill  Ford)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  for  bringing  the  legislation 
to  the  floor  at  this  time  and  in  this 
special  way. 

The  people  of  Bill's  hometown  will 
be  especially  appreciative  of  the  House 
acting  favorably  on  this  legislation,  as 
Oshkosh  holds  an  event  to  commemo- 
rate the  memory  of  Bill  Steiger  this 
weekend. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Moody). 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3835,  a  bill  to 
rename   the   post    office    building    in 
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Oshkosh,  Wis.,  the  William  A.  Steiger 
Post  Office  Building.  And  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri)  and  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  for  au- 
thoring and  moving  this  bill. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  serve 
in  Congress  with  the  late  Congress- 
man Steiger.  Nonetheless,  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  this  great  public  serv- 
ant's contribution  to  the  House  and 
his  tireless  work  for  the  citizens  of  the 
sixth  district.  I  know  that  Congress- 
man Steiger  was  an  articulate  and  ad- 
mirable representative  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Wisconsin.  He  supported  issues 
which  transcend  partisan  politics  and 
State  boundaries. 

The  renaming  of  the  Oshkosh  Post 
Office  Building  in  honor  of  Bill 
Steiger  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  great 
man.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R. 3835. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Steiger 
was  truly  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man. The  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  mentioned 
that  the  Congressman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey),  had  stated  that  Bill 
Steiger  was  a  bridge  between  the  two 
parties. 

We  all  remember  very  well  during 
the  eulogy  for  Bill  Steiger,  the  Speak- 
er delivered  some  very  laudatory 
words  about  Congressman  Steiger, 
which  we,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
back  home  in  Wisconsin,  all  appreciat- 
ed very  much. 

That  incident  underscored  the  tre- 
mendous respect  that  Bill  Steiger  had 
here  in  this  House.  He  was  a  patriot, 
he  was  a  statesman,  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  For  14  years,  Mr. 
Steiger  served  in  this  body. 

D  1200 

He  represented  the  sixth  district  of 
Wisconsin  through  the  Vietnam  war, 
through  the  gains  that  we  made  in  the 
space  program,  and  through  many  of 
the  historic  events  of  the  past  decade. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  know  Bill  Steiger  knew  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  statesman, 
and  serve  our  American  Republic  in 
many  offices.  He  exemplified  in  every 
way  and  every  day,  what  was  the  best 
in  our  Republic.  His  untimely  death 
was  a  real  tragedy  for  his  family,  Wis- 
consin, the  Republican  Party,  and  our 
democracy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  naming  the  Oshkosh  post 
office,  the  William  A.  Steiger  Post 
Office  Building. 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  passed  legislation 
which  designates  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  the  Wil- 
liam A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Building.  It 
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Speaker,    Wisconsin    and    the 

has  missed  this  man  of  high 

and  values.  It  is  my  hope 

of  us  will  remember  the  ex- 

le  set  for  us  to  follow.* 

:  ^ORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 

no  further  requests  for  time. 

Jill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the 
^me,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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International  Trade  and  Industry  Uno 
as  hinting  that  he  will  seek  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  automobiles 
Japan  ships  to  the  United  States  when 
the  current  agreement  expires. 

Evidently  Mr.  Uno  was  insisting  that 
any  new  curbs  take  into  account  the 
position  of  Japanese  auto  companies- 
some  position:  Record  profits  and 
record  production  compared  with  3 
record  low  years  of  U.S.  auto  produc- 
tion and  jobs. 

This  is  clear  evidence  of  a  total  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  of  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

No  numbers  were  quoted,  just  a 
sharp  increase.  If  this  means  that 
Japan  wants  an  additional  one-half 
million  units— a  number  that  had  been 
bandied  about  in  the  press: 

This  would  hand  one-half  of  the 
long  delayed  recovery  in  the  U.S.  auto 
market  to  the  Japanese. 

This  amounts  to  the  output  of  two 
assembly  plants,  an  engine  plant,  a 
transmission  plant,  400,000  tons  of 
steel  and  most  importantly,  100,000 
U.S.  jobs. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  178,  which  would  call  on 
the  administration  to  promptly  urge 
Japan  to  extend  the  present  restraint 
program  at  carryover  levels. 

I  hope  the  House  will  move  prompt- 
ly to  pass  this  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  Congress 
should  make  it  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion that  these  comments  by  Minister 
Uno  carmot  be  allowed  to  stand:  The 
administration  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment straight  about  the  sentiment  in 
the  United  States. 


reco  nsider ' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  t'ORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a  sk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Membfrs  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
and     to    include    extraneous 
on    the   bill,    H.R.    3835.   just 


SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Thei  e  was  no  objection. 


J^iPANESE  AUTOMOBILE 
IMPORTS 


HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
....  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remar  cs. ) 

Mr.  aiLLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  voke  up  to  read  the  New  York 
Timesf  quoting  Japanese  Minister  of 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
3363.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR   AND    RELATED    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 
Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3363)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  conference  report  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  30,  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  to  the  House 
today  a  good  conference  report.  The 
agreement  by  the  conferees  provides  a 


total  of  $7,953,783,000,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  the  President  but  it 
is  $670,676,000  below  the  total  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is 
below  the  302  allocation  approved  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  almost  $1  billion 
below  that  allocation.  The  total  is  also 
under  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
bills  by  more  than  $100  million. 

The  agreement  includes  $230,390,000 
to  continue  high  priority  land  acquisi- 
tion activities  under  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  A  total  of 
$3,093,196,000  is  provided  for  the  natu- 
ral resource  agencies.  including 
$1,354,006,000  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  $1,739,190,000  for  management  of 
the  public  lands,  wildlife  refuges  and 
for  the  national  parks. 

The  reporf^dresses  critical  energy 
issues.  It  is  particularly  impressive  in 
providing  $431  million  for  energy  con- 
servation activities,  including  $48  mil- 
lion for  the  schools  and  hospitals  pro- 
gram and  $190  million  for  low-income 
weatherization.  And  incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  happened  to  see 
on  the  news  programs  a  press  confer- 
ence by  Secretary  Hodel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  He  pointed  out 
how  proud  his  Department  was  of  the 
amount  of  funding  that  had  been 
made  available  and  the  interest  that 
the  Department  had  in  conservation 
activities.  This  is  a  welcome  change. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  administration 
over  previous  years  when  this  commit- 
tee had  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 
various  conservation  programs.  And  so 
we  say.  "Welcome  to  the  world  of  re- 
ality. Secretary  Hodel.  welcome  to  the 
world  of  conservation,  which  is  of  ex- 
treme importance,  as  recognized  by 
our  subcommittee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  part  of 
the  conference  report  which  I  regret, 
it  is  the  part  relating  to  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  conferees, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  veto  by 
the  President,  have  agreed  upon  fund- 
ing that  will  provide  for  a  daily  fill 
rate  of  186.000  barrels  per  day  rather 
than  a  fill  rate  of  220.000  which  Con- 
gress had  approved  time  and  again. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  sought  to  maintain  the  220,000- 
barrel-per-day  fill  rate  but  were  re- 
strained from  doing  so  by  the  prospect 
of  the  veto.  There  is  also  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  lower  fill  rate  is  neces- 
sary because  we  do  not  have  the  stor- 
age capacity  to  accommodate  the 
220,000-barrel-per-day  fill  rate.  We 
hope  that  that  may  be  achieved  as 
promptly  as  possible.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  too,  that  I  think  it  is  bad 
policy  in  this  report  to  postpone  the 
funding  for  construction  of  the  perma- 
nent storage  facility  at  Big  Hill,  Tex., 
a  storage  facility  that  will  accommo- 
date 140  million  barrels  of  oil.  That 
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will  be  postponed  at  a  saving,  may  I 
say,  in  this  bill  of  $370  million. 

I  can  report  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  statement  of  adminis- 
tration policy,  dated  October  3,  1983, 
says  that  the  bill  that  has  been  ap- 
proved is  generally  consistent  with  ad- 
ministration policy. 

That  assumes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bill  will  receive  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration if  it  is  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  conference  report  recognizes 
the  importance  of  continuing  our  sup- 
port for  the  cultural  resources  of  this 
Nation,  and  includes  $162  million  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  $140  million  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities, 
$20  150,000  for  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  and  $166,803,000  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  report  includes  modified  ver- 
sions of  the  provisions  included  in  the 
House  bill  related  to  offshore  oil  and 
to  coal  leasing.  With  regard  to  OCS 
leasing,  the  report  includes  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
within  portions  of  OCS  lease  sale  82 
(Georges  Bank)  and  portions  of  the 
Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  sale  area:  and 
establishes  a  permanent  ban  on  leas- 
ing in  a  3-mile  area  adjacent  to  State 
oil  and  gas  drilling  sanctuaries  in  por- 
tions of  the  southern  California  OCS 
planning  area.  These  provisions  will 
allow  OCS  leasing  to  continue  in  non- 
prohibited  areas  while  providing  for 
interested  States  and  individuals  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
solve concerns  associated  with  these 

The  modification  of  the  coal  leasing 
provision  gives  further  guidance  to  the 
Coal  Leasing  Commission  established 
by  the  fiscal  year  1983  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  while  also  provid- 
ing for  a  simultaneous  review  of  the 
environmental  issues  surrounding  coal 
leasing  and  development  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  The  provi- 
sion also  includes  a  moratorium  on 
further  coal  leasing  until  90  days  after 
the  Commission  has  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Congress. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  ex- 
cluded several  other  agreements  that 
should  have  been  included.  They  are: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service— animal 
damage  control.  The  managers  have 
agreed  to  fund  the  research  stations  at 
Bend,  Oreg.  and  Olympia,  Wash,  in 
this  program  through  fiscal  year  1984. 
These  programs  support  the  program 
of  the  Forest  Service.  The  managers 
expect  these  programs  to  be  in  the 
Forest  Service  budget   in  fiscal   year 

1985. 

Institute  of  Museum  Services— con- 
servation grants.  The  managers  agree 
that  within  the  $3,000,000  provided  for 
conservation  grants  $150,000  is  to  be 
allocated  to  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  to  develop  a  program  for 
conservation  of  cultural  objects  and 


property  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Conservation. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— housing 
program.  The  managers  agree  that  no 
relocation  of  the  management  of  the 
housing  program  was  envisioned  in 
moving  the  funding  from  the  oper- 
ations to  the  construction  account, 
and  the  program  should  remain  under 
the  direction  of  the  BIA  Central 
Office. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  fund.  The 
managers  agreed  that  funding  for  the 
Wise  County.  Va.  water  project  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  State  share  under 
section  402(g)(2)  of  Public  Law  95-87. 

Fossil  energy.  The  managers  agreed 
that  the  increase  for  engineering  and 
environmental  analyses  allows 
$1,000,000  for  technology  data  base. 
$2,100,000  for  the  Grand  Forks  slag- 
ging gasifier  and  a  total  of  $1,300,000 
for  associated  engineering,  environ- 
mental and  socioeconomic  analysis. 

Energy  conservation.  The  managers 
agree  that  the  new  appropriation  for 
the  inventor's  program  is  $3,000,000, 
not  $1,500,000  as  indicated  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Also,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  House  position  for 
ground  control. 

Reprograming  procedures.  The  man- 
agers agree  that  the  following  are  the 
current  procedures  governing  repro- 
graming actions  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities funded  in  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Act: 

1.  De/iniHon.— ■Reprograming,"  as  de- 
fined in  these  procedures,  includes  the  real- 
location of  funds  from  one  budget  activity 
to  another.  In  cases  where  either  Commit- 
tee report  displays  an  allocation  of  an  ap- 
propriation below  the  activity  level,  that 
finer  level  of  detail  shall  be  the  basis  for  re- 
programing.  For  construction  accounts,  a  re- 
programing  constitutes  the  reallocation  of 
funds  from  one  construction  project  identi- 
fied in  the  justifications  to  another.  A  re- 
programing  shall  also  consist  of  any  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  program  described 
in  the  agency's  budget  justifications.  This 
includes  proposed  reorganizations. 

2.  Criteria  for  reprograming.— (A)  Any 
project  or  activity  which  may  be  deferred 
through  reprograming  shall  not  later  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  further  reprogram- 
ing; but.  instead,  funds  should  again  be 
sought  for  the  deferred  project  or  activity 
through  the  regular  appropriation  process. 

(b)  A  reprograming  should  be  made  only 
when  an  unforeseen  situation  arises;  and 
then  only  if  postponement  of  the  project  or 
the  activity  until  the  next  appropriation 
year  would  result  in  actual  loss  or  damage. 
Mere  convenience  or  desire  should  not  be 
factors  for  consideration. 

(c)  Reprograming  should  not  be  employed 
to  initiate  new  programs  or  to  change  allo- 
cations specifically  denied,  limited  or  in- 
creased by  the  Congress  in  the  Act  or  the 
report.  In  cases  where  unforeseen  events  or 
conditions  are  deemed  to  require  such 
changes,  proposals  shall  be  submitted  in  ad- 
vance   to    the    Committee,    regardless    of 


amounts  involved,  and  be  fully  explained 
and  justified. 

3.  Reporting  and  approval  procedures.— 
(a)  Any  proposed  reprograming  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  writing  prior 
to  implementation  if  it  exceeds  $250,000  an- 
nually or  results  in  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  more  than  10  percent  annually  in  affect- 
ed programs,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(1)  Any  land  purchase  not  exceeding 
$100,000. 

(2)  Any  construction  project  not  exceed- 
ing $100,000.  or  which  results  in  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  not  more  than  25  percent  an- 
nually. 

(3)  Savings  from  a  construction  project  in 
one  of  the  Trust  Territory  governments 
may  be  applied  to  a  shortfall  on  another 
project  in  the  same  area. 

Timely  reports  on  these  reprogramings 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Department. 

<b)  All  reprogramings  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committee  quarterly  and  shall  include 
cumulative  totals. 

(c)  Any  significant  shifts  of  funding 
among  object  classifications  should  also  be 
reported  to  the  Committees  in  a  timely 
manner. 

(d)  Reprograming  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  prior  approval  shall  be 
considered  approved  after  30  calendar  days 
if  the  Committee  has  posed  no  objection. 
However,  agencies  will  be  expected  to 
extend  the  approval  deadline  if  specifically 
requested  by  either  Committee. 

4.  Administrative  Overhead  Accounts.— 
For  all  appropriations  where  costs  of  over- 
head administrative  expenses  are  funded  in 
part  from  "assessments"  of  various  budget 
activities  within  an  appropriation,  the  as- 
sessments shall  be  shown  in  justifications 
under  the  discussion  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

5.  Contingency  Accounts.— For  all  appro- 
priations where  assessments  are  made 
against  various  budget  activities  or  alloca- 
tions for  contingencies,  the  Committee  ex- 
pects a  full  explanation,  separate  from  the 
justifications.  The  explanation  shall  show 
the  amount  of  the  assessment,  the  activities 
assessed,  and  the  purpose  of  the  fund.  The 
Committee  expects  reports  each  year  detail- 
ing the  use  of  these  funds.  In  no  case  shall 
such  a  fund  be  used  to  finance  projects  and 
activities  disapproved  or  limited  by  Con- 
gress or  to  finance  new  permanent  positions 
or  to  finance  programs  or  activities  that 
could  be  foreseen  and  included  in  the 
normal  budget  review  process.  Contingency 
funds  shall  not  be  used  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Declarations  of  taking.— An  increasing 
number  of  declarations  of  taking  are  result- 
ing in  court  awards  far  in  excess  of  amounts 
deposited  with  the  court.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  directs  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  seek  Committee  approval  in  advance 
of  filing  declarations  of  taking. 

7.  Report  language.— Any  limitation,  direc- 
tive, or  earmarking  contained  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  report  which  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  other  report  nor  specifically 
denied  in  the  conference  report  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

8.  Government  Comptrollers.— V&cancies 
occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Government 
Comptrollers,  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, shall  not  be  reallocated  to  any  other 
organization  unless  approved  through  re- 
programing procedures. 
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i  'orest  Seivice.—The  following  pro- 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
Depaiftment  of  Agriculture: 

Forest  Service  shall  not  change 

bounflaries  of  any  region,  abolish  any 

or  close  any  regional  office  for 

State  and  private  forestry,  or  Na- 

Fo-est  System  administration,  with- 

(jonsent  of  the  House  and  Senate 

on    Appropriations    and    the 

dommittee   on  Agriculture.   Nutri- 

Forestry.  and  the  House  Commit- 

Agficulture,  in  compliance  with  these 

..„  procedures. 

appropriation  structure  for  the 
vice  shall  not  be  altered  without 
t  pproval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  Appropriations. 
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(c)  Provisions  of  section  702(b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2257)  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  transfer  is  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  in  compliance  with 
these  reprograming  procedures. 

10.  Assessments.— 'So  assessments  shall  be 
levied  against  any  program,  budget  activity, 
subactivity,  or  project  funded  by  the  Interi- 
or Appropriations  Act  unless  such  assess- 
ments and  the  basis  therefor  are  presented 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
are  approved  by  such  committees,  in  compli- 
ance with  these  procedures. 

11.  Land  acquisitions— Lands  shall  not  be 
acquired  for  more  than  the  approved  ap- 


praised value  (as  addressed  in  section  301(3) 
of  Public  Law  91-646)  except  for  condemna- 
tions and  declarations  of  talcing,  unless  such 
acquisitions  are  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  for  approval  in  com- 
pliance with  these  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  comparing  new 
obligational  authority  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  1984  and  the  respective 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  and  compari- 
son thereto: 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
3363,  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  before  you 
today  does  not  make  many  of  us  com- 
pletely happy.  After  two  extremely 
grueling  days  of  preconference  and 
conference,  we  have  a  report  that  tries 
to  reach  a  middle  ground  in  several 
very  complex  policy  issues  such  as  the 
construction  and  fill  rate  at  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  the  scope  of  the 
Coal  Commission  mandate,  the  extent 
of  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  OCS  and 
the  overall  dollar  amounts  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  avoid  a  veto. 

I  can  tell  you  today  that  the  choices 
before  us  are  quite  simple.  We  can 
accept  this  report  and  this  bill  will  be 
signed  by  the  President.  We  can  reject 
the  report  and  the  very  fragile  com- 
promises contained  here  will  be  fur- 
ther from  solution  than  ever.  I  think 
the  latter  course  would  be  a  grave 
error. 

This  bill  contains  $7,935  billion  m 
new  budget  authority.  It  is  some  $128 
million  below  the  new  budget  author- 
ity passed  by  the  House  earlier  this 
year.  This  amount  is  $1.24  billion 
above  the  budget  estimates  but  $670 
million  below  1983  enacted  levels.  It 
meets  the  criteria  established  by  the 
White  House  for  overall  spending 
levels. 

The  bill  clarifies  and  improves  the 
legislation  creating  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion which  was  established  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  The  Commission  was  to 
review  and  make  ■recommendations  on 
how  the  Interior  Department  should 
proceed  with  lease  sales.  The  Senate 
language  had  given  the  Commission 
the  mandate  to  examine  environmen- 
tal issues.  This  was  never  intended  and 
the  makeup  of  the  language  is  such 
that  its  expertise  is  concentrated  in  re- 
viewing economic  considerations  of 
the  proposed  sales.  The  committee  has 
directed  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment to  conduct  the  envirormien- 
tal  review  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  Congress.  The  report  also  contains 
the  Senate  trigger  that  lifts  the  mora- 
torium on  proposed  sales  90  days  after 
the  Commission  issues  its  report  to 
Congress.  That  should  allow  signifi- 
cant time  to  resolve  any  loose  ends 
while  causing  no  great  damage  to  the 
Nation's  coal  leasing  program. 

The  committee  language  regarding 
oil  and  gas  leasing  bans  is  quite  tract 
specific  and  I  recommend  all  the  Mem- 
bers review  it  to  understand  where  we 
are  going  here.  We  have  responded  to 
concerns  from  other  Members,  States, 
and  local  environmental  groups,  indus- 
try and  concerned  citizens  about  how 
we  should  weigh  the  need  to  develop 


this  Nation's  energy  resources  against 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  affected  areas.  Indeed  concern 
over  lease  sales  in  the  Georges  Bank  is 
so  high  that  I  have  received  letters 
from  practically  every  Member  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  east  of  the 
Hudson  River  asking  that  the  sales  be 
restricted. 

The  committee  is  not  insensitive  to 
such  concerns  nor  should  we  be.  The 
committee  is  also  not  insensitive  to  the 
process  that  exists  before  leases  may 
be  sold.  The  committee  supports  this 
process.  The  committee  supports  the 
implementation  of  a  5  year  OCS  leas- 
ing plan.  But  this  committee  speaks 
for  the  Congress  in  affirming  our  role 
to  insure  that  the  public  interest  is 
managed  and  balanced  by  considering 
a  multitude  of  consequences  if  whole- 
sale leasing  is  to  go  forward.  We  do 
not  enjoy  chipping  away  at  the  5-year 
plan  but  we  do  speak  for  other  inter- 
ests as  well.  We  must  protect  the  fish- 
ing, recreational,  national  security  and 
other  considerations  at  stake  here.  We 
also  speak  for  the  States.  The  Miner- 
als Management  Service  and  the  Inte- 
rior Department  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  second  look  at  their  policies  and 
their  attitudes  toward  these  other  con- 
siderations. If  they  fail  to  do  so  they 
will  jeopardize  the  Nation's  drive  for 
energy  sufficiency. 

The  third  difficult  task  for  the  com- 
mittee to  resolve  was  the  issue  of  the 
fill  rate  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve and  whether  or  not  to  construct 
the  last  permanent  storage  facility  at 
Big  Hill,  Tex.  The  committee  is  in  a 
difficult  position  with  regard  to  Big 
Hill  construction.  We  are  being  asked 
to  hold  the  fill  rate  down  because  of  a 
lack  of  permanent  storage  yet  we  are 
being  asked  to  delay  the  only  planned 
permanent  storage  facility  for  budget- 
ary reasons. 

This  program,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
high  priority  national  security  need. 
The  world  is  every  bit  as  unstable  and 
our  oil  supplies  every  bit  as  vulnerable 
today  as  they  were  when  the  SPRO 
was  first  proposed.  It  is  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  we  have 
agreed  to  a  fill  rate  of  186,000  barrels 
per  day  with  the  stipulation  that  we 
would  receive  a  budget  amendment  for 
Big  Hill  as  part  of  the  administration 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  submission.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  there 
has  been  no  lessening  in  the  Congress 
of  our  intent  to  reach  the  750  million 
capacity  in  the  SPRO.  Regrettably, 
that  day  will  now  be  delayed  an  addi- 
tional year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
continued  many  of  the  major  pro- 
grams that  the  Congress  has  support- 
ed over  the  past  several  years.  We 
have  an  active  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram limited  only  by  the  lack  of  funds 
and  the  slow  pace  of  acquisition,  espe- 
cially in  the  National  Park  Service.  We 
have  continued  historic  preservation. 


endangered  species,  minerals  and 
mining  research  along  with  major  in- 
creases in  the  fossil  and  energy  conser- 
vation activities  in  the  Department  of 
Energy.  There  are  modest  increases  in 
the  budgets  for  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  museum  services.  The  committee 
has  again  invested  what  we  think  are 
wise  uses  of  tax  dollars  in  wildlife 
management,  forest  research  and  park 
protection. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  approve  this  report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
ford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  have  before  us  today  is  a  bal- 
anced conference  report,  one  that 
comes  in  with  a  reasonable  level  of 
funding.  As  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  or  the  suggestion  that 
this  conference  report  will  not  result 
in  a  veto  and  can  be  signed  into  law. 
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In  addition  to  providing  the  reasona- 
ble funds  necessary,  this  conference 
report  also  puts  a  necessary  saddle,  or 
as  some  suggest,  a  muzzle  on  Jim  Watt 
in  several  sensitive  areas.  One  of  these 
is  the  whole  area  of  offshore  drilling. 
The  second  is  the  question  of  coal  leas- 
ing. 

In  the  area  of  offshore  drilling,  and 
I  luiow  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  have  more  specifics  to  add  to 
this,  there  is  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
drilling  in  areas  that  are  very,  very 
sensitive  off  Cape  Cod.  That  is  the  so- 
called  Georges  Bank  area.  What  the 
conference  report  contains  is  a  50-mile 
buffer  zone  around  most  of  Cape  Cod. 
a  prohibition  against  drilling  in  the 
Great  South  Channel,  which  is  one  of 
the  better  fishing  areas  in  that  area, 
and  also  a  limitation  on  the  60-meter 
Isobath,  which  is  one  of  the  key 
spawning  grounds,  and  also  a  prohibi- 
tion as  it  relates  to  most  of  the  lobster 
canyons. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Because  of 
the  excessive  proposed  leases  offered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Another  area  where  there  is  re- 
straint added  by  the  committee  to  the 
excesses  proposed  by  Secretary  Watt 
is  in  the  whole  area  of  coal  leasing.  We 
are  all  too  aware  of  the  result  of 
recent  coal  leases,  which  have  pro- 
duced, as  found  by  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  and  found  by  a 
report  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  fire- 
sale-priced  leases  of  the  lands  of  this 
country,  to  open  them  up  for  excessive 
coal  leasing. 

This  puts  a  moratorium  until  90 
days  after  the  Linowis  Commission  re- 
ports, submits  its  report  to  Congress, 
and  we  in  turn  have  a  time  to  act  on 
this  very  critical  issue. 
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FFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

my   distinguished   ranking 

member,  and  want  to  com- 

ranking  minority  member 

chairman  of  our  subcommit- 

belng  expeditious  and  fair  in 

that  we  have  gone 

for  the  past  6  to  7  months, 

with  the  long  hearing  proc- 

as  the  subcommittee  activi- 

full   committee   activity,   and 

the  conference  report. 

I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
that  I  can  sign  and  support 
erence  report.  While  I  recog- 
the  bill  now  coming  out  of 
is    below    the    spending 
both  the  House-  and  Senate- 
Interior  appropriation  bills,  I 
reservations  about  what 
in  the  area  of  energy. 
1  espect  to  the  strategic  petrole- 
there  is  presently  a  con- 
mandate  that  we  fill  the  re- 
220.000    barrels    each    day. 
have  done  in  this  appropria- 
is  to  reduce  that  rate  of  fill  to 
186,000  barrels  per  day. 


In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the 
fill  rate  for  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, we  have  also  delayed  permanent 
storage  construction.  This  primarily  is 
a  facility  located  in  east  Texas,  the 
"Big  Hill  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve," a  salt  dome  which  needs  to  be 
constructed  and  put  online  so  we  will 
have  permanent  storage  available  as 
we  move  forward  to  ultimately  achieve 
either  750  million  barrels  in  storage,  or 
perhaps  even  1  billion  barrels  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

This  delay  in  permanent  storage 
construction  basically  put  off  for  an- 
other year  the  conditions  whereby  we 
can  move  forward  and  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  at  a  fair  and  respon- 
sible cost  as  far  as  the  doUar-per- 
barrel  acquisition  cost. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  extreme 
reservations  about  the  restrictions 
that  we  have  placed  on  the  OCS  leas- 
ing, particularly  with  respect  to  south- 
em  California.  First  of  all,  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  bad  precedent,  because 
with  every  supplemental,  continuing 
resolution  or  regular  appropriation 
bill,  we  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations restrict  development  of  our 
domestic  energy  resources,  be  it  OCS, 
onshore  oil  and  gas  development  or 
coal  leasing.  In  each  case,  the  appro- 
priations process  is  being  used,  be- 
cause efforts  to  restrict  these  activities 
through  the  proper  channel,  the  au- 
thorization process,  has  failed.  In  fact, 
as  we  move  into  a  thorough  review  of 
this  conference  report,  we  see  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  confer- 
ence. In  essence,  what  has  occurred  is 
a  permanent  moratorium  in  the  south- 
em  California  OCS  area  from  the 
shoreline  6  miles  out  into  the  Pacific— 
a  permanent  moratorium  where  there 
can  be  no  drilling  in  the  future. 

So  what  we  are  doing,  in  essence,  is 
slowly  tying  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  explore  and  develop 
our  national  energy  resources,  and 
that  means  going  back  to  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  resources  and  ultimately 
higher  prices  for  consumers. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of 
energy  I  have  extreme  reservations, 
and  for  those  reasons  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  as  a  member  of 
the  conference.  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  move  forward  in  this  area  so 
that  we  enhance  America's  ability  to 
continue  on  the  road  to  energy  self- 
sufficiency  and  not  put  us  in  a  position 
of  curtailing  that  ability  or  even  crip- 
pling our  ability  and  have  to  once 
again  resort  to  the  OPEC  situation. 

With  that,  again  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  my  ranking 
Member  for  working  very  closely  with 
me.  I  urge  that  this  conference  report 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  chairman  In  a  brief  colloquy,  but 
first  may  I  convey  my  thanks  and 
those  of  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  and 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
coastal  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land in  general  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  their  efforts  to 
protect  the  marine  resources  of 
Georges  Bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  a 
long  list  of  specific  blocks  and  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  be  barred  from  leasing  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  during  fiscal  year 
1984.  These  blocks  were  removed  from 
leasing  consideration  because  Con- 
gress felt  this  step  was  essential  to 
prevent  leasing  in  those  areas  of  ex- 
traordinary environmental  and  eco- 
nomic importance. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating,  however, 
that  those  blocks  or  portions  of  blocks 
which  are  not  deleted  from  consider- 
ation by  this  bill  will,  nevertheless,  be 
fully  subject  to  the  procedures  man- 
dated by  the  OCS  Lands  Act,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  other  law? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
stating  that  section  108(d)  of  the  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  conference  report, 
contains  a  list  of  blocks  each  of  which 
consists,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  areas 
lying  within  or  at  the  head  of  a  sub- 
marine canyon? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  is  correct.  That  is 
true. 
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Mr.  STUDDS.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  subcommittee  chairman 
this  question: 

Section  108(e)  of  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  conferees,  states  that  "for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  submarine 
canyons  and  submarine  canyon  heads 
shall  be  those  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act." 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  this  provision  does  not  refer  to 
any  specific  document,  map  or  list  of 
offshore  blocks  which  lie  within  can- 
yons or  canyonheads,  and  that  the 
committee  would  expect  simply  that 
NOAA  would  use  its  present  scientific 
procedures  in  order  to  determine 
which  portions  of  the  blocks  listed  in 
section  108(d)  may  not  be  leased? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
"Yes." 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  very  excellent  job  they 
have  done  in  many  areas,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Particularly,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  it  lies 
off  Florida  as  it  bends  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  10-mile  buffer  area 
for  the  protection  of  some  grass  areas 
against  leasing;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  so-called  area 
known  as  the  Sea  of  Grass  is  prohibit- 
ed from  being  subject  to  leasing. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  But  this  is  further  east 
of  that.  There  is  a  strip  that  is  a  10- 
mile  buffer  area,  and  then  there  is 
also  some  additional  protection  grant- 
ed to  an  area  that  is  outlined  on  the 


map. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  the  map  here, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  get  it 
into  the  Record.  However,  I  wiU  point 
out  the  areas  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  the  area  I  am 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  That  area 
has  also  been  taken  from  leasing.  I 
cannot  describe  it  in  any  other  way 
than  the  Coral  Head  area  in  that 
"Florida  Middle  Ground."  That  is  also 
deleted  from  the  leasing  program. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  And  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  monitor  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  its  leasing  programs  in  those 

Mr.  YATES.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  re- 
sponse. .„  ^, 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  subcommittee  for  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  funding  the  head- 
quarters and  visitors'  center  of  the 
Naval  Live  Oaks  facility  of  the  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore. 

As  the  Members  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  was  first  authorized  in  1978,  and 
since  that  time  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  I  believe  over  $1  million,  has 
been  used  to  put  in  the  infrastructure, 
the  roads,  the  water,  and  so  on.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee for  this  year  putting  in  a  $3 
million  appropriation  which  passed 
the  House. 


It  was  my  understanding  that  we 
had  some  support  in  the  other  body  in 
the  conference,  but  somehow  this  did 
not  remain  in  the  conference  report. 
In  an  earlier  conference  the  gentle- 
man had  indicated  that  we  could  come 
back  with  that  in  a  supplemental,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  get  the  gentleman's 
assurances  of  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
true.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  con- 
ferees that  they  think  the  construc- 
tion of  the  visitors'  center  is  a  worthy 
project,  and  on  both  the  House  side 
and  the  Senate  side  they  regretted 
that  the  restrictions  of  funding  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  it  at  this  time. 

I  can  state  that  I  believe  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
they  will  look  favorably  on  such  con- 
struction in  a  future  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  in  resolving  the  difficult  issues 
contained  in  this  conference  report. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
work  done  in  raising  the  fill  rate  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
administration  had  requested  a  fill 
rate  of  only  145,000  barrels  per  day. 
This  level  is  inadequate,  considering 
that  the  SPR  is  the  United  States  first 
and  only  real  defense  against  an  oil 
shortfall  or  embargo.  The  conference 
committee  was  able  to  raise  this  level 
to  186,000  barrels  per  day.  This  was 
the  best  they  could  do  without  sub- 
jecting the  entire  bill  to  a  Presidential 
veto.  Their  effort  to  reach  this  level 
deserves  our  respect  and  thanks.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  had  previously  ap- 
proved 220,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  Congress  recognized  that  a 
rapid  fill  of  the  SPR  is  important.  The 
220,000  rate  was  arrived  at  in  the  1982 
debate  over  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  thought  it  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  administration. 
Apparently  we  had  not. 

My  frustration  is  with  the  adminis- 
tration. The  conferees  did  the  best 
they  possibly  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  this  fill  rate  is  another 
example  of  the  lack  of  consideration 
and  planning  the  administration  is 
giving  to  energy  emergency  planning. 

The  SPR  is  currently,  for  the  first 
time,  at  a  respectable  level.  There  are 
over  360  million  barrels  of  oil  in  stor- 
age. Even  today  this  is  the  largest 
stockpile  in  the  United  States.  It  needs 
to  be  larger,  but  already  it  has  signifi- 
cant potential  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  oil  shortages. 

Coupled  with  this  inadequate  fill 
rate  is  an  equally  inadequate  plan  for 


distributing  the  reserve.  The  adminis- 
tration intends  to  auction  off  the  SPR 
oil  during  a  drawback.  The  oil  will  go 
to  the  highest  bidders,  possibly  even 
foreign  bidders  who  helped  cause  the 
shortfall  in  the  first  place.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  to  direct  the  oil  to  those 
areas  most  affected;  the  oil  simply  will 
go  to  the  highest  bidder,  including  oil 
brokers  who  have  no  means  to  refine 
the  oil  into  useful  products. 

The  administration  does  have  a  10 
percent  set-aside  of  SPR  oil  which  the 
President  may  use  in  any  way  he 
chooses.  However,  there  has  been  no 
planning  to  insure  that  this  oil  will  be 
targeted  for  greatest  effect.  The  ad- 
ministration response  is  that  we 
cannot  plan  until  we  know  exactly 
what  the  shortfall  is.  The  GAO 
strongly  disagrees,  asserting  that  un- 
certainty is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  plan- 
ning. Even  assuming  some  uncertain- 
ties, the  Department  could,  and 
should  be  developing  plans  based  upon 
what  they  do  know.  This  knowledge 
include,  at  a  minimum,  some  planning 
for  likely  emergency  scenarios  given 
the  amount  of  oil  in  storage,  current 
supply  and  demand  patterns,  and  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  U.S.  imported 
oil. 

The  Middle  East  today  is  an  unsta- 
ble as  ever.  I  can  count  at  least  three 
shooting  wars  and  numerous  minor 
border  conflicts.  Yet,  today,  50  percent 
of  the  oil  available  for  international 
trade  originates  in  this  area.  This  situ- 
ation, despite  the  current  world  sur- 
plus, is  unlikely  to  improve  because  69 
percent  of  the  free  world's  proven  oil 
reserves  are  located  in  the  unstable 
Middle-East/North  Africa  area.  The 
North  Sea  and  Alaska  are  currently 
supplying  much  of  the  remaining  free 
world  need.  Yet  the  production  rate 
from  these  fields  will  soon  peak  and 
start  a  rather  severe  decline.  Middle 
East  oil  will  then  be  even  more  signifi- 
cant. 

The  United  States  needs  to  be  better 
prepared  for  a  possible  future  oil 
shortage.  Filling  the  SPR  at  220.000 
barrels  per  day  and  significantly  im- 
proving emergency  planning  are  the 
best  places  to  start.  I  nevertheless 
intend  to  support  this  legislation,  and 
I  commend  the  committee's  work. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp)  has  said. 

I  consider  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  as  necessary  to  national  de- 
fense as  the  strategic  minerals  stock- 
pile. I  think  it  is  essential  and  vitally 
necessary  that  we  conclude  the  fill  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  I  think  we 
must  look  toward  increasing  the  fill 
rate,  and  toward  the  construction  of 
Big  Hills  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
gentleman's   work    in    those 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

SlYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

very  much  for  yielding 
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I  would  be  very  glad  to 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
3YNAR.    Does   the   legislation 
qonsideration  change  Congress 
that  any  reprograming  of 
appropriations  be  first  sub- 
Congress  and  be  subject  to 
disapproval? 
No;  it  does  not. 
SVNAR.  Specifically,  this  means 
,000  threshold  still  exists? 
Yes;  it  does. 
Has  a  reprograming  re- 
submitted to  transfer  a  sig- 
percentage  of  employees  from 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  area  office  to  the 
Okla.,  area  office,  and  to  re- 
administration  of  programs? 
No;  it  has  not. 
Sj^NAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
gentjleman  very  much. 

\TES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
0  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
ors. Lloyd). 

IIjOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
geni  leman  for  yielding  this  time  to 


want  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
chairman,   the   gentleman 
(Mr.  Yates)  as  well  as  the 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
and    the    gentleman    from 
(Mr.  Murtha)  for  bring- 
conference  report  to  the  floor, 
like   to   use   this   time   to 
a  colloquy  with  the  subcom- 
chairman  on  the  content  of  the 
report  language, 
understand   it,    although   the 
funding  for  $7  million  to  pro- 
environmental   support   to 
ic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
the  conferees  do  offer 
Encouragement  to  the  SFC  to 
;hrough  contracts  and  other- 
s  unique  capabilities  in  en- 
research  and  monitoring, 
correct  as  regards  the  refer- 
what  should  be  section  131(e) 
Security  Act? 
YlATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 
llLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
cpairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
is  entirely  correct  in  her  as- 
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Mrs.  liOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  geni  leman. 


YATES. 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
report  on  two  grounds:  First,  because 
of  the  finances  that  are  involved;  and, 
second,  on  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
which  frustrates  the  ability  of  this 
Congress  to  get  on  the  road  to  energy 
independence. 

On  the  first  point,  with  respect  to 
the  financial  side,  this  conference 
report  is  an  excellent  example  of  why 
in  our  contemporary  political  system, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  have  a  line  item  veto  if  there 
ever  is  to  be  any  control  over  runaway 
Federal  spending.  If  we  just  look  at 
these  figures,  we  find  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  fiscal  year  1984 
$6.71  billion  for  this  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  But 
what  have  we  in  Congress  done  in  our 
traditional,  historical  pursuit  of  a 
Christmas  tree  edition  to  this  request 
of  the  President?  We  have  raised  his 
request  from  $6.71  billion  to  $7,953  bil- 
lion. 

Is  there  ever  going  to  be  a  day  when 
we  in  thia  institution  will  have  the 
guts  and  the  political  determination  to 
repress  the  natural  desire  to  reward 
special  interests  and  vote  to  protect 
taxpayers? 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  when  his  time  comes,  I 
believe,  is  going  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  ridiculous  provisions  in  this  bill 
for  spending  taxpayers'  money  for 
boondoggles  all  over  the  country 
which  ostensibly,  I  suppose,  are  placed 
in  this  bill  to  obtain  the  vote  of  some 
Member  representing  a  recipient  dis- 
trict so  that  this  Christmas  tree  will 
have  a  sufficient  brilliance  to  attract 
the  votes  of  enough  Members  of  the 
House  to  obtain  a  majority. 

Of  course,  in  our  cynicism,  we  would 
not  have  to  look  far  other  than  at  this 
bill  to  find  out  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  name  of  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

On  the  second  point,  with  respect  to 
the  moratorium  of  offshore  drilling,  85 
percent  of  the  undiscovered  oil  in  this 
country  is  on  public  lands  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  is  off  our  shores. 
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What  are  we  doing  in  this  bill?  Why, 
we  are  having  a  moratorium.  We  are 
not  going  to  drill  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  Why?  Because  when  I  sit 
on  a  beach  in  southern  California  in 
my  beach  chair  under  an  umbrella  sip- 
ping a  beer,  I  do  not  want  to  have  my 
vision  hampered  by  some  oil  derrick 
out  there  that  is  going  to  impede  my 
esthetic  value  of  the  coast  of  southern 
California. 

Well,  I  happen  to  be  opposed  to 
that,  because  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I 
would  much  rather  explain  to  my  con- 


stituents in  southern  California  why  I 
have  supported  offshore  drilling  on 
the  southern  California  coast  than  I 
would  explain  to  my  constituents  why 
we  are  asking  them  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  sands  of  the  Middle  East  to 
fight  for  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  supply  of  oil  which  we  in  our  coun- 
try have  said  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  culture  and  the 
style  of  living  we  all  enjoy. 

Anybody  who  supports  this  ban  on 
developing  the  vital  resources  of  our 
own  country  is  enhancing  the  prospect 
of  this  Nation  some  day  going  to  war 
in  order  to  protect  our  lifestyle.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  humane. 

And  in  considering  public  opinion, 
you  know,  it  is  all  the  more  amazing  to 
me  because  in  California  a  majority  of 
the  public  is  supportive  of  the  idea  of 
drilling  off  the  southern  California 
coast.  In  1981,  the  Field  Poll  found  a 
plurality,  of  49  to  45  percent,  that  oil 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  drill 
more  oil  and  gas  wells. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  same  survey  found  that  a  majori- 
ty, by  a  margin  of  59  to  35  percent, 
agreed  that  offshore  development  and 
environmental  safeguards  could  go 
hand  in  hand.  If  we  develop  the  off- 
shore drilling  in  California,  we  would 
add  in  southern  California  an  addi- 
tional 13,000  jobs;  in  northern  Califor- 
nia an  additional  17,000  jobs. 

It  is  not  unique.  We  have  function- 
ing out  there  today  286  wells  in  Feder- 
al tidelands  and  1,731  wells  in  State 
tidelands  for  developing  oil. 

I  think  the  prudent  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  tell  our  conferees,  "We  congratu- 
late you  on  the  work  product,  but  we 
disagree  with  your  conclusion.  We  are 
seeking  energy  independence  for 
America.  We  don't  want  these  bans  on 
OCS  leasing." 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia in  his  concern  for  the  ban  on  the 
OCS. 

We  had  2  days  of  very  extensive 
hearings  in  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior.  Coming  out  of  those 
hearings  was  almost  unanimous  oppo- 
sition in  that  committee  to  a  bill  that 
would  establish  some  degree  of  ban  on 
drilling  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  for  all  the  very  reasons  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  talked 
about,  and  a  tremendous  record  that 
the  oil  industry  in  this  country  has 
built  up  in  the  last  10  years  in  provid- 
ing their  ability  to  go  out  into  those 


waters  and  drill  safely  without  spills, 
and  records,  and  reports  from  marine 
biologists  that  spills  that  had  occurred 
in  our  past  history  had  in  no  way 
shown  any  major,  if  any,  effect  on 
marine  life  once  they  had  been 
cleaned  up. 

I  cited  a  poll  in  that  committee 
during  that  time  that  was  taken  just  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  gentleman's 
State  of  California  by  a  very  reputable 
national  polling  firm.  In  the  three  cat- 
egories that  they  asked  about,  safety, 
about  concern  for  pollution,  about 
their  offshore.  57  percent  of  the 
people  of  California  supported  off- 
shore drilling. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
stand. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  for  their 
help  in  putting  language  in  this  con- 
ference report  which  will  once  and  for 
all  expedite  and  bring  about,  hopeful- 
ly, in  a  positive  environmental  sound 
way  the  construction  of  an  additional 
safety  lane  on  the  GW  Parkway  from 
the  points  of  the  Spout  Run  to  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Every  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  tieup  there.  It  is  a  safety 
hazard  and  what  this  language  tells 
the  Park  Service  to  do  is  to  expedite 
their  study  and  their  environmental 
EIS  so  that  we  can  move  ahead  to  see 
if  we  can  eliminate  this  bottleneck  and 
make  this  a  safer  way. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade).  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  work  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  though 
my  remarks  with  regard  to  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  critical,  I  do  realize 
after  reading  through  the  conference 
report  and  through  the  amendments 
that  the  conferees  from  our  side  did 
put  forth  considerable  effort  toward 
trying  to  bring  down  some  spending 
levels  that  were  brought  to  them  from 
the  Senate  side  that  were  absolutely 
unbelievable  in  the  scope  and  in  the 
amounts  that  they  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  going  through  this 
conference  report,  I  find  that  there 


are  a  number  of  things  in  here  which  I 
have  to  question  in  light  of  the  $200 
billion  deficits  that  we  hear  about  so 
much  on  the  floor.  Time  and  again  we 
hear  people  coming  to  the  floor  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  in  this 
country,  spending  too  much  money  in 
this  Congress,  that  the  President  is 
spending  too  much  money;  and  yet  I 
find  numerous  items  buried  in  this  bill 
which  cause  me  to  have  a  concern 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  really  se- 
rious about  getting  that  spending 
under  control. 

For  instance,  as  you  go  through  the 
bill,  you  find  that  we  are  spending 
$85,000  for  the  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.. 
police  force. 

You  find  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
$100,000  to  come  up  with  a  site  for  a 
museum  in  East  St.  Louis.  111. 

You  find  $200,000  transferred  to 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 

You  find  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  the  lunches  for  nonneedy  students 
in  the  course  of  this  bill. 

You  find  $900,000  for  Eastern  Indian 
land  claims. 

You  find  reimbursement  of  consult- 
ant fees  going  back  to  1980. 

You  find  $15  million  for  an  energy 
demonstration  facility  in  Kentucky. 

You  find  that  we  are  going  to  insti- 
tute a  program  that  I  am  not  aware 
there  has  been  any  authorization  for 
R&D.  for  direct  strip  casting  of  steel,  a 
$7  million  project. 

You  find  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
$500,000  for  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  $500,000  for  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  Society. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $1.3  million  to 
pay  inflation  costs  for  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Marshall 
Islands. 

We  are  going  to  spend  money  for  en- 
dangered species  of  some  sort. 

We  have  got  $1  million  in  this  bill  to 
provide  more  aid  to  the  desert  slender 
salamander,  the  Owens  River  pupfish, 
the  Lohonton  cutthroat  trout,  the 
Coachella  Valley  fringe-toed  lizard 
and  McDonald's  rockcress.   whatever 

that  is. 

We  have  also  got  $20,000  in  the  bill 
for  preserving  endangered  plants. 

Now,  all  of  these  may  be  worthwhile 
kinds  of  things.  I  do  not  know.  I  just 
find  them  in  the  bill;  but  I  do  know 
that  at  a  time  when  we  have  got  200 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  deficits,  we 
might  find  some  of  those  areas  in 
which  to  cut  some  spending.  The 
American  people  would  have  some 
problems  understanding  why  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  money  in  times  of 
$200  billion  deficits  is  going  to  the 
Coachella  Valley  fringe-toed  lizard. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  face  up  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  spending  that  we  do 
in  these  bills  and  these  conference  re- 
ports that  adds  up  to  200  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  deficits. 


I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  go  through  the  bill  that  we  have  nu- 
merous instances  here  where  we  are 
acting  in  an  appropriations  bill  on  to- 
tally unauthorized  projects. 

Once  again,  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  the  situation  where 
we  are  literally,  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  providing  authoriza- 
tion, where  we  have  not  completed  the 
authorization  process  and  so  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  goes  ahead  and 
does  the  job  for  us. 

Once  again,  there  are  arguments  for 
that,  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
dangerous  course  that  we  have  em- 
barked upon  where  time  after  time, 
bill  after  bill,  appropriation  after  ap- 
propriation, we  are  ignoring  the  au- 
thorization process  of  this  House  and 
of  the  Senate  completely  and  going 
ahead  and  continuing  projects,  regard- 
less of  what  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees have  said,  regardless  of  what  the 
process  says,  regardless  of  the  fact 
these  things  have  been  held  up  for 
whatever  reason,  we  are  going  ahead 
and  having  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee make  these  determinations  for 

U£ 

That  means  that  many  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  serve  on  these  au- 
thorizing committees  are  being  kept 
completely  out  of  the  process.  The 
only  vote  they  ever  have  are  votes  on 
these  conference  reports  or  votes  on 
the  appropriation  bills  as  they  clear 
the  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  a  disturbing  trend.  I 
think  it  takes  away  some  of  the  kinds 
of  fiscal  restraints  that  typically  have 
been  the  congressional  prerogative. 
That,  to  me.  is  a  trend  which  I  think 
we  need  to  begin  to  speak  to.  One  of 
the  places  we  can  begin  to  speak  to 
that  is  by  voting  "no"  on  this  confer- 
ence report. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Yates, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  AuCoiN  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
work  they  did  in  this  bill.  The  coopera- 
tion, the  dedication  and  the  hard  work 
that  is  involved  in  trying  to  resolve 
some  of  these  issues  is  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge, particularly  when  you  are 
trying  to  deal  with  the  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  we  are  good  stewards  of  the  re- 
sources that  we  have  in  this  country. 

Being  good  stewards  does  not  mean 
that  you  put  everything  on  the  auc- 
tion block  for  sale.  It  means  that  you 
develop  what  needs  to  be  developed. 
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balance   in   this   proposal 

before  the  House?  I  think 

.  Despite  the  excessive  rhetoric 

have  heard  here  today,  almost 

of  the  billion  acres  that  Mr. 

like  to  put  up  for  sale  on 

drilling  is  not  touched.  It  will 

s£de.  We  are  talking  about  4 

that  is  protected  by  this 

And  what  are  those  areas? 

areas  off  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

areas  off  of  Florida.  They 

off  California  like  Big  Sur 

Mendecino  coast. 

to  me  good  stewardship  re- 
that    we    also    protect    those 


discuss  just  briefly  the  areas 
Northern   and   central 
Calif orhia   are   put   into   a    12-month 
moratorium  by  this  legislation.  That 
re<iommended  by  the  Department 
in   the   budget   proposal, 
not  new.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
the  Department  itself  has 
recommended  with  regard  to  that 
area, 
thannel  Islands,  the  Santa  Bar- 
cjannel.  those  are  areas  that  the 
itself  has  indicated  they 
protect  under  Executive  order. 
Monica,  which  is  another  area 
protected  by  this  legislation,  is 
by    the    Governor    of 
for  protection. 
i5an  Diego  coastline  that  is  in- 
in    this   legislation   follows   a 
sanctuary    in    the   Three    Mile 
primarily  is  adjacent  to  that, 
are  not  talking  about  locking 
coast.  We  are  basically  talking 
trying    to    protect    the    most 
areas  of  our  coastline, 
want  to  be  good  stewards,  if  we 
assert  that  kind  of  careful  bal- 
b^tween  what  should  be  devel- 
what  should  be  protected, 
le  legislation  that  is  brought 
this    House,    the    conference 
ought  to  be  supported  by  this 


back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I^cDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 

to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 

om    Florida    (Mr.    Yoong).    a 

of  the  committee. 

yoUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 

for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I^eaker,  I  requested  the  time  to 
of  the  distinguished  chairman 
subcommittee  and  the  distin- 
ranking  Member  as  to  what 
to  an  arrangement  that  we 
out  in  the  full  committee  deal- 
,  some  of  the  offshore  areas  in 
that  Mr.  Panetta  so  eloquent- 
to  just  a  few  seconds  ago. 
ecall  correctly  during  the  full 
meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions (tommittee  we  agreed  to  place 
into  a  I  luf  f er  zone,  a  moratorium,  so  to 
speak,  mtil  such  time  as  the  State  and 
the  Feperal  Government  could  reach 


agreement  and/or  environmental 
impact  statements  were  completed— 
and  now  I  find  despite  the  fact  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  supported 
that,  and  of  course,  the  House  sup- 
ported that  general  approach,  when 
we  come  back  from  conference  the  so- 
called  Middle  Grounds  in  the  Big 
Bend  area  of  Florida  are  protected  in 
that  buffer,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Pulley  Ridge  area,  down  near  the  Ev- 
erglades. But  a  very  large  section 
along  the  very  biologically  sensitive 
west  coast  of  Florida,  where  we  have 
fish,  marine  breeding  grounds  and  es- 
tuarian  areas,  swamps,  et  cetera,  that 
has  all  been  removed.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  chairman  offer  some  explanation 
as  to  why  that  was  not  protected  in 
conference. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  of  my  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  committee  in 
trying  to  protect  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas.  We  have  done  so.  we  be- 
lieve, with  respect  to  certain  areas.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  retained  the 
House  position.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
so  in  the  face  of  the  objection  of  the 
conferees  of  another  body. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  my  question.  Why 
were  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  willing  to  go  along  with  the  two 
areas  that  I  mentioned  but  not  go 
along  with  the  so-called  50-mile  buffer 
that  goes  down  a  very  large  portion  of 
Florida's  west  coast? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  reason  for  that  is 
because  they  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal that  they  said  was  protective  of 
the  essential  areas  along  the  Florida 
coast,  and  would  permit  leasing  in 
other  areas.  We  thought  that  we  were 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  wishes  of  the  State  of 
Florida  by  the  agreement  that  we 
reached.  The  areas  that  are  proposed 
»o  be  leased  below  26°  north  latitude 
still  are  required  to  submit  to  a  3-year 
environmental  study  which  still  I 
think  has  at  least  a  year  to  run  before 
any  drilling,  actual  drilling,  will  be 
permitted.  If  those  studies  show  that 
the  environment  will  be  disturbed  by 
the  proposed  leasing  site.  I  would 
expect  that  the  leasing  would  not  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  leases  could  actually  go  up  for  sale 
as  of  November  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  leases  may  go  up  for  sale. 
But  drilling  may  not  take  place  under 
those  leases  until  the  environmental 
studies  are  completed  and  until  they 
show  that  the  leasing  will  take  place 
without  any  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment in  Florida. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  really 
surprised  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  and  whoever's  interests 
were  being  protected  here,  rather  than 
the  people  in  Florida.  I  am  surprised 
that  they  would  even  make  a  battle 
over  this  particular  part  of  the  gulf 
area,  as  they  have  been  drilling  those 
holes  out  there  for  years,  and  they  are 
not  doing  anything  but  churning  up 
the  environment.  They  are  not  finding 
any  oil  out  there.  I  would  be  very 
doubtful  they  will  ever  find  any  oil  out 
there.  In  fact.  Mr.  Watt's  own  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  if  they  got 
what  they  thought  they  might  find  it 
would  be  very  minimal  and  would  not 
even  come  anywhere  near  the  value  of 
the  environment  that  might  be  de- 
stroyed. Would  the  chairman  have  any 
objection  if  this  Member  offered  a 
motion  or  opposed  the  amendment  in 
technical  disagreement  and  asked  the 
Senate  to  review  this  matter  again? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  chairman  would  have  an  ob- 
jection. It  is  my  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  conference  report.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  wait 
and  see  just  what  the  environmental 
study  showed. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali 
fomia  (Mr.  Packard). 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  appre 
ciation  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Yates, 
and  to  our  ranking  member.  Mr. 
McDade,  for  their  efforts  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  position  and 
holding  tenaciously  to  something  we 
have  been  requesting  from  our  area  in 
southern  California. 

The  San  Diego  delegation,  along 
with  some  of  the  Orange  County  dele- 
gation, has  made  a  significant  effort  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  position  in 
the  conference  report  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  losing  our  coastline  to  off- 
shore oil  drilling. 

We  are  not  only  concerned  about  the 
environmental  issues.  We  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  military  issues. 
The  nearshore  San  Diego  coastline  is  a 
vital  military  training  area,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  not  interfere  with 
naval  and  marine  amphibious  training 
programs  that  take  place  there. 

I  think  most  Members  in  this  body 
are  aware  that  the  Navy  is  now  re- 
quired to  determine  those  zones  and 
sea  lanes  that  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  interest  in 
the  area  of  San  Diego  County.  They 
need  time  to  do  that. 

This  compromise  agreement  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  confer- 
ence  committee,   is   certainly   in   the 
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best  interests  of  my  district.  I  want  to 
thank    those    who    were    Involved    in 
helping  us  to  save  our  precious  coastal 
shoreline  in  southern  California. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

D  1250 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes     to     the     gentleman     from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  bill  pro- 
vides essential  funding  so  that  Ameri- 
ca's natural  resources  can  be  managed 
in  a  rational  and  balanced  manner. 
Putting  it  quite  simply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  more  important  bill  to  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  than  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill. 

I  can  remember  our  colleague.  Bob 
Duncan-who  preceded  me  on  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee— always  saymg 
that  this  bill  was  an  investment  bill. 
That  statement  is  just  as  true  today. 
The  return  to  the  Treasury  from  this 
bill  will  be  twice  what  is  expended. 
About  $8  billion  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  in  the  way  of  receipts. 
Not  only  will  we  make  improvements 
in  the  land  but  we  will  reduce  the  defi- 
cit at  the  same  time.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  fair  bargain. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
work  on  this  bill.  I  particularly  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  extraordinary  leadership 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  a  pleasure 
working  with  them  on  this  bill  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  conference 
report  in  a  number  of  key  areas.  First, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  a  timber  sales 
program  of  11.7  billion  board  feet  of 
new  green  timber.  This  will  mean  that 
at  least  5.1  billion  board  feet  of  new, 
green  timber  will  be  sold  in  region  6  in 
this  fiscal  year.  That  is  critical  because 
only  an  adequate  supply  of  lower 
priced  new  timber  will  help  operators 
holding  high-priced  Federal  timber 
contracts  mix  their  sales.  This  is  es- 
sential if  operators  holding  high- 
pi  iced  sales  hope  to  avert  bankruptcy. 
A  strong  timber  sales  program  may 
provide  the  only  real  relief  to  North- 
west timber  operators  in  the  absence 
of  a  bona  fide  timber  relief  package--a 
package  that  I  believe  should  mclude 
termination. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  fund  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act.  The  funding  for 
this  program  is  necessary  in  order  to 
aid  the  declining  commercial  fishing 
industry  in  the  Northwest.  A  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office,   at   my   request,   re- 


vealed that  errors  in  the  Oregon  Pro- 
duction Index  (the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  abundance  of  Coho 
salmon)  could  be  reduced  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  juvenile  salmon 
tagged  with  coded  wires,  one  type  of 
project  funded  with  these  grants. 

This  bill  provides  for  land  acquisi- 
tions of  great  importance  in  my  State. 
Bear  Valley,  in  Klamath  County,  is 
the  largest  winter  nesting  ground  of 
the  bald  eagle  in  the  lower  48  States. 
This  bill  provides  funding  which  will 
complete  acquisition  of  this  refuge. 
There  is  funding  for  Cascade  Head  on 
the  Oregon  coast  and  along  the  Rogue 
River  in  southwest  Oregon.  Also  in- 
cluded is  $75  million  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  stateside  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  not  only  makes 
investments  for  our  natural  resources, 
but  it  keeps  alive  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  This  program  has  always 
had  tremendous  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Northwest.  There  can  be  no  finer 
tribute  to  the  late  Henry  Jackson— 
who  did  so  much  to  foster  the  YCC— 
than  continuing  this  program  that 
protects  and  enhances  our  public  lands 
and  puts  to  work  our  young  people. 
The  YCC  is  an  investment  in  our  natu- 
ral and  human  resources,  an  invest- 
ment. I  might  add.  that  makes  a  posi- 
tive return  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  just 
one  more  important  point.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  nearly  $671  million  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1983  bill.  It  is 
nearly  $1  billion  in  budget  authority 
less  than  the  302  allocation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  makes  money  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States— it  helps 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  for 
that  reason  and  because  it  promotes 
the  balanced  use  of  America's  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3363  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.  It  is  a 
good  conference  report. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my 
good  friend.  Sid  Yates,  for  his  leader- 
ship, his  compassion,  his  understand- 
ing, his  patience;  and  also  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  cooperation  and  his  leader- 
ship. 
This  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  than  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
But,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  it 
is  not  an  easy  task. 


The  conference  report  before  us 
today  provides  $7.95  billion  in  new 
budget  authority,  which  is  some  $128 
million  less  than  the  House  approved 
in  June,  and  $100.6  million  less  than 
that  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
month. 

Many  Members,  including  myself, 
have  expressed  support  for  the  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  projects  for 
which  we  are  recommending  decreases. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  this 
bill  know  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  has  a  significant  in- 
terest in  its  outcome.  We  have  an  in- 
terest because  the  people  of  this  great 
land  have  an  interest. 

Today,  we  are  considering  a  bill 
which  deals  more  directly  than  any 
other  bill  with  the  management  and 
preservation  of  our  country's  vast  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources. 

Each  year,  when  we  consider  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  we  have  a 
special  opportunity  and  responsibility. 
Our  opportunity  is  to  consider  the  en- 
vironmental and  energy-related  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans— and  of  the  gen- 
erations of  Americans  to  come.  And,  in 
light  of  these  interests,  our  responsi- 
bility is  to  protect,  preserve,  manage, 
and  develop  all  of  the  resources  with 
which  this  Nation  has  been  blessed. 

Moreover,  we  must  do  this  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Decisions  reached  in  confer- 
ence on  virtually  each  line  item  of  this 
bill  were  difficult.  But,  having  taken 
part  in  the  effort  to  prepare  this 
report,  I  am  proud  to  state  that  it  is  a 
fair  compromise,  and  that  it  totals 
$670.7  million  less  than  levels  enacted 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  this  bill,  I  stand  in 
support  of  the  conference  report,  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  conference 
report  before  us  today  is  attributed  to 
the  leadership  of  my  two  good  friends. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  here  to 
give  my  compliments  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Sid  Yates— and  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Joe 
McDade.  Both  have  done  a  commenda- 
ble job  on  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who 
worked  hard  to  give  us  a  bill  which  is 
both  fiscally  responsible  and  program- 
matically  sound.  The  report  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Members  who  cooperated  in 
drafting  it. 

A  broad  range  of  Federal  programs 
is  covered  in  this  report— programs  at 
the  Departments  of  Interior.  Energy, 
Education,  Agriculture.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  in  other  related 
agencies. 
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natural  and  cultural  resources 

national   treasures.   Because 

precious  to  this  Nation,  and 

they  are  irreplaceable,  they 

a  continued  Federal  invest- 

it  is  important  to  stress  that 

investments   which   we   make   in 

these  projects  return  money 

.S.  Treasury. 

fl^al  year  1982,  $10.8  billion  in 

were  generated  from  Depart- 

Interior,  Forest  Service,  and 

pfetroleum  reserve  activites.  Esti- 

eceipts  in  fiscal  year  1984  are 

range  of  $15  billion. 

nanagement  of  Federal  lands 

activities  which  range  from 

acjiuisition  to  the  acceleration  of 

as  well  as  new  recovery  plans 

thiteatened  and  endangered  spe- 

the  $538  million  recommended 

conference  committee  for  the 

of  Land  Management,  I  am 

to  support  a  funding  increase 

million  for  recovery  plans  for  the 

and  other  threatened  and 

species;  and  I  am  pleased 

support  the  $1.4  million  provided 

acquisition  of  lands. 

the  actions  reconrmiended  by 
conlmittee  to  protect  and  preserve 
fishery  and  wildlife  resources  are 
lion  for  the  Cooperative  Wild- 
Fishery  Research  Institutes 
$7  million  for  the  migratory 
account;  the  restora- 
unding  for  a  number  of  hatch- 
ptoposed   for  closing;   and   $5.8 
for  the  national  wildlife  refuge 


CO!  iservation 


tie 


National  Park  Service,  the 

recommends  $847.2  million. 

total  is  included  $46.7  million 

urban   park   and   recreations 

figure  provides  continued 

for  a  number  of  prioritized  re- 

and   restoration   projects 

vere  identified  in  response  to 

bill;  $26.5  million  is  also  pro- 

or    the    historic    preservation 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by 

co<nmittee's   recommendation   to 

$525,000  for  the  further  devel- 

of  the  Lowell  Historic  Preser- 

Canal    Commission,    and    $5.8 

for  further  development  of  one 

most  unique  paries  in  our  na- 

s  t^stem,  the  Lowell  National  His- 


Forest  Service  at  the  De- 

of  Agriculture,  the  commit- 

and  I  strongly  sup- 

.8  million  for  the  integrated 


reo  )mmends- 


gypsy    moth    research   program,    and 
$1.6  million  for  urban  forestry. 

The  committee's  recommendation  of 
$1.2  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  includes  funding  for  programs 
which  I  strongly  support:  $500,000  is 
provided  for  an  acid  rain  review;  $2.6 
million  is  provided  for  thermionics; 
and  $431.1  million  for  energy  conser- 
vation. For  State  and  local  energy  con- 
servation programs,  $24  million  is  pro- 
vided for  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  State  grants;  $10  million  for 
the  Energy  Extension  Service;  $48  mil- 
lion for  schools  and  hospitals;  and 
$190  million  for  weatherization. 

Just  as  important  as  the  preserva- 
tion and  management  of  our  natural 
resources  is  the  preservation  and  man- 
agement of  our  cultural  resources.  To 
this  end,  the  committee  has  included 
$203.8  million  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  its  valuable  programs,  ac- 
tivities and  operations;  and  $322.2  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  conference  committee  has 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  number  of 
complex  and  divisive  issues,  particular- 
ly on  the  issues  of  OCS  lease  sale  pro- 
hibitions, coal  leasing,  and  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  For  the  first 
time  in  3  years,  the  administration  has 
stated  that  the  conference  report  is  an 
"acceptable  improvement"  over  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions. 

So  that  we  may  have  a  fifth  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  bill  signed 
into  law  this  year,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  conference 
report. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3363,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  3363,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  their  swift  consideration  of 
this  measure  and  for  including  a 
number  of  important  provisions  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  the  House-passed  level  of 
funding  for  the  National  Park  Service 
rivers  and  trails  technical  assistance 
program.  As  one  who  wrote  to  the  con- 
ferees to  urge  that  this  level  of  fund- 
ing, $900,000,  be  adopted,  I  am  pleased 
this  will  allow  the  continuation  of 
vital  programs  to  improve  the  rivers  in 
my  State,  particularly  the  Farmington 
River  in  my  district.  In  my  district,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  local  officials  to  devel- 
op the  Farmington  River  management 
plan,  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  This  work  was  completed  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  studies  for  in- 
clusion of  rivers  in  the  national 
system.  It  also  identified  viable,  non- 
Federal  means  for  protecting  the  river. 
The  inclusion  of  language  for  techni- 
cal assistance  for  this  effort  is  also 
quite  important,  and  I  am  pleased  the 


conferees     accepted     this    suggestion 
which  many  of  us  worked  for. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  an  im- 
portant section  restricting  oil  and  gas 
leasing  within  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS)  Georges  Bank  area.  The 
area  withdrawn  from  leasing  is  not  as 
extensive  as  that  in  the  House  bill,  but 
it  does  go  a  long  way  to  protect  fragile 
coastal  and  fishery  areas  within  50 
miles  off  the  New  England  coastline 
and  on  submarine  canyons  in  this 
area. 

The  conferees  also  accepted  the  im- 
portant House-passed  level  of  $26,500 
for  historic  preservation  for  critical 
issues  fund.  This  one-half  million 
dollar  increase  over  the  Senate-ap- 
proved level  will  allow  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  to  ad- 
minister a  matching  grant  critical 
issues  fund  program  of  $1  million. 

Although  the  funding  levels  for 
energy  conservation  programs  are  dis- 
appointing, I  am  pleased  that  $190 
million  remains  in  the  bill  for  low- 
income  weatherization.  This  figure  is 
$53.5  million  less  than  the  House-ap- 
proved figure  and  the  $48  million  for 
school  and  hospital  weatherization 
grants  is  $50  million  below  the  House 
level  which  I  supported.  These  de- 
creases are  offset  somewhat  by  nomi- 
nal increases  in  several  programs  in- 
cluding building  thermal  efficiency 
propulsion  systems,  and  transporta- 
tion conservation  programs. 

Finally,  the  prohibition  on  further 
sales  of  coal  from  Federal  land  until 
90  days  after  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Interior  Secretary  re- 
ports to  Congress,  represents  an  im- 
portant compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  I  am  pleased 
that  while  the  conferees  agreed  with 
the  Senate  in  not  requiring  specific 
congressional  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  before  new  coal  leasing 
can  occur,  they  still  call  on  an  arm  of 
Congress— the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment— to  look  separately  at  en- 
vironmental issues  involved  in  coal 
leasing. 

I  believe  this  bill  strikes  an  impor- 
tant balance  between  the  House  and 
Senate-approved  bills,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  vote  against  this  Interior  appro- 
priation, even  though  it  is  a  little 
down  from  last  year's  record  spending 
levels.  We  cannot  ever  do  a  real  job  on 
reducing  deficits  if  we  just  let  bills  go 
down  a  little. 

The  total  appropriated  here  is  more 
than  $1  billion  over  the  President's 
budget.  Although  he  will  sign  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  a  no  vote.» 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Interior 
appropriations  bill  although  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  some  of  its  provisions. 


First,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  called  for  a  fill  rate  of  220,000  bar- 
rels per  day  for  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve.  Nevertheless,  the  confer- 
ence report  allows  for  a  fill  rate  of 
only  186,000  barrels  per  day.  I  would 
have  preferred  a  fill  rate  of  220.000 
barrels  per  day.  and  I  am  concerned 
that  any  lesser  rate  falls  short  of  what 
is  needed  to  preserve  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Second,  I  am  very  disappointed  the 
conference  report  earmarks  only  $190 
million  for  low-income  weatherization 
and  only  $48  million  for  schools  and 
hospitals  weatherization  grants.  Both 
of  these  figures  are  well  below  the 
House-approved  level.  We  may  have 
enjoyed  an  unusually  warm  summer, 
but  winter  is  just  around  the  corner 
and  thousands  of  American  homes, 
hospitals,  and  schools  continue  to 
need  to  be  weatherized.  Not  only  do 
these  weatherization  programs  protect 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  sick 
from  winter's  harsh  elements  and  the 
rising  cost  of  energy,  but  these  pro- 
grams create  needed  jobs  for  small 
businesses  in  the  weatherization  in- 
dustry. I  am  afraid  the  conference 
report  does  not  provide  enough  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  to  insure  their 
benefits  are  realized. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
portions  of  this  conference  report 
which  I  think  are  very  positive.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  confer- 
ees for  rejecting  further  reductions  in 
programs  that  benefit  our  Native 
Americans  and  for  setting  aside  $2.5 
million  for  the  Southwest  Indian  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

SIPI  is  the  only  postsecondary  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  specifically 
designed  for  Indians.  Last  year,  71  per- 
cent of  SIPI's  graduates  were  placed  in 
vocationally  related  jobs.  Although 
unemployment  remains  a  devastating 
problem  on  Indian  reservations.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposed  to  cut  funding 
for  SIPI  by  50  percent  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  I  strongly  opposed  this 
short-sighted  cut,  and  I  testified 
against  this  proposal  in  Chairman 
Yates'  subcommittee.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  special  thanks  to  Chairman 
Yates  and  the  conferees  for  protecting 
this  highly  successful  program. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  sets  aside  $770  million 
for  Indian  health  services,  which  is 
roughly  $118  million  more  than  the 
administration  proposed.  Further- 
more, the  conferees  provided  roughly 
$69  million  for  Indian  education  pro- 
grams which  the  President  proposed 
to  virtually  eliminate.  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  President  Reagan  seem- 
ingly ignored  the  views  of  his  own  Sec- 
retary of  Education  who  concluded 
that  title  IV  Indian  education  pro- 
grams substantially  benefited  Indian 
students,  their  parents,  and  local 
school  districts. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  conference 
report  sends  an  important  message  to 
the  President  that  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  excessive  and  harsh  budget 
cuts  for  those  programs  which  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  Native 
Americans. 

Although  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  conference  report  on  interi- 
or appropriations,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  its  final  passage.* 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  296,  nays 
95,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3801 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britl 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 


YEAS-296 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


Lanlos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  <CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

BroyhiU 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dreier 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 


Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Packard 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (FL) 

NAYS-95 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kindness 

LaPalce 

Latla 

Leach 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxiey 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vandergrlff 

Walker 

Weber 

Young  (AK) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Badham 
Bilirakis 
Brooks 
Burton  (CA) 
Campbell 
Chandler 
Crane.  Philip 
de  la  Garza 


Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Eckart 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Ford  (TN) 

Gejdenson 


Goodling 
Hall  (OH) 
Heftel 
Huckaby 
Jones  (NO 
Levitas 
Markey 
Martin  (IL) 
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McOnth 

McNulty 

Mollnarl 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

PritchanJ 


Mr. 
from 
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Rahall 

Rose 

Schroeder 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 


Tauzln 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (MT) 

Wylle 

Zablockl 


his    vote 

to  "nay." 

Mr.  CbURTER  and  Mr.  EDWARDS 

of  Okla  loma  changed  their  votes  from 

'nay"  t  >  "yea." 

So  th(  I  conference  report  was  agreed 


result    of    the    vote    was    an- 


nounce<  I  as  above  recorded. 


D  1310 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  Speaker.  The  Chalr  at  this 
particui  ar  time  would  like  to  say  that 
I  two  of  our  former  Members 
with  us  today.  Both  of  them 
have  served  in  this  Congress  with  tre- 
mendou  s  distinction. 

I  kno'v  that  the  Members  would  like 
to  greet  them. 

The  Chair  will  introduce  them  indi- 
vidually . 

The  C  hair  has  the  great  honor  of  in- 
troducii  ig  an  old  friend  with  whom  he 
served  or  so  many  years,  as  so  many 
of  us  d  d.  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House.  :arl  Albert. 

[Appl  luse,  the  Members  rising.) 

The  5PEAKER.  And  another  out- 
standin?  and  beautiful  person  who  de- 
bated on  so  many  occasions  with  the 
Honoraale  Carl  Albert,  the  great 
leader  (if  the  Republican  Party  for  so 
many  :  ears,  who  came  to  this  Con- 
gress w  th  me  32  years  ago,  and  saw  fit 
to  retir ;,  the  former  great  Republican 
leader  and  a  friend  of  all,  John 
Rhodes 

[Appl  ause,  the  Members  rising.] 

f  MENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  speaker  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  \'\\\  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  a  mendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  1  Page  2,  line  11. 
strike  out  ■$348,852,000"  and  insert 
■•$359.01  l.OOO". 

1  lOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  VATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  YiTES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Seni  ite  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sur  i  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  'I  359,601.000  •. 

The  r  lotion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ?ATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninrous  consent  that  the  following 
motion;  to  recede  and  concur  to  the 
amendiients  of  the  Senate  be  consid- 
ered er  bloc:  Amendments  10.  45,  60. 
62.  74,    26,  127,  139,  and  157. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentler  lan  from  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  Senate 
amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  Senate  amendments  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  8,  line  25. 
after  "governments"  insert  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  subject  to  valid  existing  rights  no 
appropriation  herein  made  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  proc- 
essing or  issuance  of  prospecting  permits  in 
certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 17,562  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  ■Irish  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  December  1981". 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  16,  line 
13,  after  "owner"  insert  ■:  Provided  further, 
That  the  National  Park  Service  may  use 
helicopters  and  motorized  equipment  at 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  for  re- 
moval of  feral  burros  and  horses". 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  23.  line  7. 
after  ■■law"  insert: 

:  Provided  further,  That  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  24.  1938  (52  Stat.  1037:  25 
U.S.C.  162a).  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a) " 
immediately  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  invest  any  operation  and  mainte- 
nance collections  from  Indian  irrigation 
projects  and  revenue  collections  from  power 
operations  on  Indian  irrigation  projects  in— 

•'(1)  any  public-debt  obligations  of  the 
United  States; 

■•(2)  any  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
which  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States;  or 

■(3)  any  obligations  which  are  lawful  in- 
vestments for  trust  funds  under  the  author- 
ity or  control  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  use  earning  from  investments  under  this 
subsection  to  pay  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  the  project  involved." 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  23.  lines 
12  and  13.  strike  out  ■and  architectural  and 
engineering  services  by  contract"  and  insert 
■•and  construction,  repair,  and  improvement 
of  Indian  housing". 

Senate  amendment  No.  74:  Page  26.  line  6. 
after  •1983"  '■.  or  at  the  Intermountain 
boarding  school  in  Utah  after  June  30. 
1984". 

Senate  amendment  No.  126:  Page  54.  line 

17.  strike  out  all  after  ■at '  down  to  and  in- 
cluding ■Mexico"  in  line  19  and  insert  ■all 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities". 

Senate  amendment  No.  127:  Page  55,  line 
5,  after  'That"  insert  ■with  the  exception 
of  service  units  which  currently  have  a  bill- 
ing policy.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  139:  Page  58.  after 
line  25.  insert: 

construction 
(Rescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  119  of  Public  Law  97-276.  $8,000,000 
is  hereby  rescinded. 

Senate  amendment  No.  157:  Page  67,  line 

18,  after  ■enacted "  insert  ",  and  except  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
section  17(k)(l)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226)". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10.  45.  60,  62,  74,  126. 
127.  139.  and  157  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  questions  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  a  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's motion.  Could  the  gentleman 
talk  to  me  a  little  bit  about  some  of 
the  amendments  that  are  included  in 
the  motion? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

On  amendment  No.  26,  $85,000  is 
provided  for  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.. 
police  force.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  this  money  is  included  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  YATES.  These  funds  have  been 
provided  for  a  number  of  years.  And 
the  reason  for  having  provided  them 
in  the  first  instance  is  because  that  in 
addition  to  being  the  site  of  Harpers 
Ferry  NHP,  Harper's  Ferry  is  a  central 
point  in  the  National  Park  Service 
system  for  much  of  its  planning  and 
for  other  activities.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployees live  there. 

And  originally,  although  there  was 
opposition  to  this  particular  appro- 
priation, in  order  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  on  a  number  of 
the  matters  that  were  the  subject  of 
the  conference,  it  was  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  this  particular  appro- 
priation. It  is  not  very  much.  The 
House  has  tried  for  years  not  to  accept 
this  amendment,  but  each  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  bill,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  my  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  that  is  a  somewhat 
questionable  $85,000? 

Mr.  YATES.  This  gentleman  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Also  on  amendment  No.  30,  a  study 
for  a  site  for  a  museum  in  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  is  included.  I  think  $100,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  for  a  study. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  that  particular  spending  item? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  reason  for  the  ap- 
propriation, may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  it  was  considered  that  a 
study  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  site  is  appropriate,  for  a 
national  museum  for  anthropological 
study. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  national 
museum  and  it  is  not  a  local  project;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Amendment  No.  58.  As  I  understand 
amendment  No.  58.  this  would  provide 
public  school  lunches  for  nonneedy 
students  and  that  raised  a  question  in 
my  mind.  I  thought  our  programs 
were  aimed  at  assuring  that  needy  stu- 
dents, that  the  poverty  students,  were 
receiving  lunches.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  public  lunches  were 
going  to  be  provided  to  nonneedy  stu- 
dents with  Federal  moneys.  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  These  are  funds  that 
are  provided  for  lunches  for  Indian 
children.  The  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation, by  law,  to  provide  those.  In 
previous  years,  those  funds  were  taken 
from  any  number  of  sources  that  BIA 
wanted  to  take  them  from. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  keep  a 
check  on  them  and,  as  a  result,  has 
stated  that  in  the  future  the  funds 
should  be  taken  from  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  only. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  in  other  words, 
this  is  basically  a  tightening  provision, 
even  though  it  still  does  continue  the 
practice  of  giving  lunches  to  children 
whose  parents  can  probably  afford  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true,  because  I  do  not  know 
that  many  Indian  children  come  from 
wealthy  families,  or  non-needy  fami- 
lies. 
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My  impression  is  that,  by  and  large, 
the  Indian  people  are  not  among  the 
wealthiest  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that.  But  the  lari- 
guage  in  the  amendment  states  specifi- 
cally that  the  money  is  going  to  non- 
needy  students.  So,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  covering  students 
where  the  determinations  of  poverty 
level  would  not  fit  those  particular 
students  involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Government  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  those  funds. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

There  is  language  in  amendment  No. 
59  providing  $200,000  for  Brigham 
City,  Utah.  Could  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  what  that  money  is  for? 

Mr  YATES.  The  school  in  Brigham 
City  is  going  to  be  closed,  the  purpose 
of  providing  these  funds  is  to  again 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  as  to  the 
possibility  of  using  that  school  for 
other  purposes.  . 

Mr  WALKER.  Is  this  money  which 
is  going  for  locally  derived  purposes, 
or  is  this  a  Federal  project? 

Mr  YATES.  We  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  We  hope  the  study  will 


disclose  that.  Closing  the  school  will 
save  $3  million  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Amendment  No.  112  provides  $15 
million  for  an  energy  demonstration 
facility  in  Kentucky.  Is  this  an  energy 
facility  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
ConcTCSs' 

Mr.  YATES.  Not  specifically,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman.  This  is  an  at- 
mospheric fluidized  coal  bed  facility. 
TVA  is  authorized  by  this  amendment 
to  bid  against  other  entrants  for  the 
opportunity  of  providing  the  develop- 
mental work  that  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  this  is  not  some- 
thing which  has  gone  through  the 
R&D  budgets  of  the  proper  authoriz- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  at  this 
point?  .     „ 

Mr.  YATES.  It  has  been  genencally 
authorized,  may  I  say,  just  as  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  the  generic 
authority  to  provide  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  would  be  done 
under  that  general  authority? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  the  same  kind  of  question 
about  amendment  No.  116  which  di- 
rects strip  casting  of  steel,  where  $7 
million  is  being  provided  for  research 
and  development  and  demonstration.  I 
also  wonder  whether  or  not  that  has 
been  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
committees  or  whether  or  not  that  is 
being  derived  from  a  particular  au- 
thority given  of  a  general  nature. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  authority  for  that  provi- 
sion comes  from  the  same  generic  au- 
thorization. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  innovative 
developmental  project  that  is  being 
proposed  under  which  the  companies 
that  participate  will  be  required  to 
provide  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  double  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure, may  I  say.  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  only  receive  its  funds 
back,  but  it  will  receive  twice  the 
money  that  it  put  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

And,  finally,  amendment  No.  162 
gives  20  acres  to  the  Mitchell  School 
District  in  Nebraska.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  why  we  are  doing  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  surplus  proper- 
ty for  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  use,  and  under  the  surplus 
property  program  there  is  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  release  land  to  school  districts  for 
recreation  purposes  or  for  school  dis- 
trict purposes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  usually  a 
check  and  balance  system,  though,  on 
that,  where  the  Interior  Department 


requests  those  kinds  of  surplus  dona- 
tions be  made. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  correct.  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  complained  that  the 
procedures,  the  rigorous  procedures, 
for  checking  are  too  onerous,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Those  procedures  have  • 
been  undertaken  before  this  exchange. 
Mr.  WALKER.  But  in  this  case  the 
Interior  Department  has  asked  that 
this  donation  be  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward? 

Mr.   YATES.   That   is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. . 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  responding. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 
Yates). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  9.  line  15, 
strike  out  •■$269.530,000"  and  insert 
•■$262,338,000  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  •■$270,803,000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  10.  lines 
10  and  11,  strike  out  •;  and  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a-757f)". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  •;  $4,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  the  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
757a-757f).  of  which  $500,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Idaho  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  as  stated  in  16 
U.S.C.  757e  and  without  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  provisions  in  16  U.S.C. 
757a-757f:  Provided,  That  16  U.S.C.  757e  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: The  State  of  Idaho  shall  be  eligible 
on  an  equal  standing  with  other  states  for 
Federal  funding  for  purposes  authorized  by 
sections  757a  to  757f  of  this  title.'  " 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Illinois? 
was  no  objection. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

]  JREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 

of  order  against  the  provisions 

amendment  No.  16. 

]>oint  of  order  is  pursuant  to 

'  of  rule  XVI.  the  provisions  of 

indicate   that   Senate   amend- 

16  is  not  germane. 
Speaker,  I  make  this  point  of 
two  reasons,  if  the  Speaker 
want  me  to  be  heard  at  this 
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I  ;:ierk  read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
amendment  as  follows:  Restore  the 
;  tricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
as  follows:  ■;  $4,000,000  to  remain 
until  expended,  for  expenses  nec- 
carry  out  the  Anadromous  Pish 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a-757f)". 
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(Mr.  Yates). 

STATES.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  move 
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amendment  No.  17:  Page  10.  line 
out     •$21,816,000"    and    insert 
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i;ierk  read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  17  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

stricken  and  inserted  by  said 

Insert  the  following:  ••and  an 

$23,301,000". 

notion  was  agreed  to. 
SPEIAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
vill  designate  the  next  amend- 

disagreement. 
unendment  reads  as  follows: 
amendment  No.  25:  Page  12.  line 
out  all  after  ••93-408,"  down  to  and 
•451)  ■    in    line    19    and    insert 
,000  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
24.  1912,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451) 
$100,000  shall  be  made  available 
eiltering  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for 
Nonvio^nt  Social  Change,  Inc. ". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
••$601,095,000  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
451)^^ 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  13,  line  3, 
after  •'States^'  insert  ••:  Provided  further. 
That  $85,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  assist  the  town  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  for  police 
force  use ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  13,  line  3, 
after  •'States^'  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  up  to  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
study  to  examine  the  suitability  of  a  site  in 
East  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  a 
museum  of  American  culture  and  anthro- 
pology, and  to  determine  the  variety  and 
breadth  of  the  collections  that  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  such  museum". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  13,  line 
24,  strike  out  •$42,637,000^  and  insert 
■•$28,555,000^. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  ■•$44.037,000'^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41;  Page  14,  line 
15,  ••centum'^  insert  ••,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $600,000  shall  be  available  for  engi- 
neering and  planning  the  Burr  Trail  High- 
way and  access  roads  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  and  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  engineering  and 
construction  of  the  Halls  Crossing-Bullfrog 
Ferry  access  roads  and  ramps  in  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of  Utah 
for  accomplishment  of  these  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  of  Utah.'^. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ■,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  for  engineering  and  con- 
struction of  the  Halls  Crossing-Bullfrog 
Ferry  access  roads  and  ramps  in  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of  Utah 
for  accomplishment  of  these  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  of  Utah'^. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  14,  line 
15,  after  •centum'^  insert  •':  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  up  to  $1,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  feasibility  report  recommending 
measures  necessary  to  provide  protection 
from  the  severe  sloughing  of  bluffs  in 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  between  the  north 
limits  of  the  National  Cemetery  and  the 
United  States  Highway  84  bridge,  where  po- 
tential bluff  sloughing  is  found  imminent 
and  historic  properties,  roads,  streets,  utili- 
ties and  other  improvements  are  threat- 
ened, such  funds  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  utilization  by  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers^'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  -Provided  further, 
That  up  to  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  head,  to  be  derived  from  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund,  established  by  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
915),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  470),  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  the  preparation 
of  a  feasibility  report  recommending  meas- 
ures necessary  to  provide  protection  from 
the  severe  sloughing  of  bluffs  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  between  the  north  limits  of  the 
National  Cemetery  and  the  United  States 
Highway  84  bridge,  where  potential  bluff 
sloughing  is  found  Inuninent  and  historic 
properties,  roads,  streets,  utilities  and  other 
improvemenU  are  threatened,  such  funds  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  utilization  by  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  14,  line 
22,  strike  out  •$161,471,000"  and  insert 
•'$149,450,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  •$148,150,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  19.  line 
13.  strike  out  ••$127,865,000'  and  Insert 
•$129,925,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  •$136,425,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  21,  strike 
out  all  after  line  22  over  to  and  includmg 
•law"  In  line  7  on  page  23  and  Insert  •in 
field  offices,  $819,710,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed    $53,735,000    for    higher    education 


scholarships  and  assistance  to  public  schools 
under  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat. 
596),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.), 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,   1985.  and  the  funds  made 
available  to  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
through  contracts  authorized  by  the  Indian 
Self-Determlnatlon   and   Education   Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25  U.S.C. 
450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided.  That  this  carry- 
over authority  does  not  extend  to  programs 
directly  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  includes  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  19(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-531  (25  U.S.C.  640(d)-18(a)). 
$3,951,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  expended  as  matching  funds 
for      programs      funded      under      section 
103(a)(l)(B)(ill)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act     of     1963,     as     amended     (20     U.S.C. 
2303(a)(l)(B)(ill)):  Provided  further,  That  in 
addition,  moneys  received  by  grant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  other  Feder- 
al agencies  to  carry  out  various  programs 
for   elementary   and   secondary   education, 
handicapped  programs,  bilingual  education, 
and  other  specific  programs  shall  be  depos- 
ited Into  this  account  and  remain  available 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $450,000  shall  be  made  available 
until  expended  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
reimburse  private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds    v.    Aamodt    water    adjudication 
suit". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:    •In  field 
offices,  $822,302,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$54,135,000   for   higher   education   scholar- 
ships and  assistance  to  public  schools  under 
the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596),  as 
amended    (25    U.S.C.    452    et    seq.),    shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  the  funds  made  avail- 
able   to    tribes    and    tribal    organizations 
through  contracts  authorized  by  the  Indian 
Self-Determlnatlon    and   Education   Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25  U.S.C. 
450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided.  That  this  carry- 
over authority  does  not  extend  to  programs 
directly  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  includes  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  19(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-531  (25  U.S.C.  640(d)-18(a)). 
$3,951,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  expended  as  matching  funds 
for      programs      funded      under      section 
103(a)(l)(B)(lli)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act     of     1963,     as     amended     (20     U.S.C. 
2303(a)(l)(B)(iii)):  Provided  further.  That  in 
addition,  moneys  received  by  grant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  other  Feder- 
al agencies  to  carry  out  various  programs 
for   elementary   and   secondary   education, 
handicapped  programs,  bilingual  education, 
and  other  specific  programs  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  this  account  and  remain  available 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law". 
Mr.   YATES   (during   the   reading). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  w£ls  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  23,  line  7, 
after  •laW  Insert  ••;  Provided  further.  That 
any  cost  of  providing  lunches  to  nonboard- 
Ing  students  In  public  schools  from  funds 
appropriated  herein  shall  be  paid  from  the 
amount  of  such  funds  otherwise  allocated 
for  the  schools  involved  without  regard  to 
the  cost  of  providing  lunches  for  such  stu- 
dents'^. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1330 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  59:  Page  23.  line  7, 
after  '•laW  Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
$200,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  study  to:  (1)  assess  the  socioeco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  local  community  due 
to  the  closure  of  the  Intermountain  Inter- 
tribal School,  (2)  Identify  and  analyze  possi- 
ble uses  for  the  facilities  and  property  now 
occupied  by  the  Intermountain  Inter-trlbal 
School,  and  (3)  meet  other  appropriate  ob- 
jectives, as  Identified  by  the  mayor  of 
Brigham  City  to  minimize  any  negative 
impact  on  the  city  resulting  from  the 
schooVs  closure". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  Page  23,  line 
11,  after  "itles"  Insert  •,  Including  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  by  contract". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  concur  there- 
in. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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SPEIAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
'irtll  designate  the  next  amend- 

disagreement. 
I  Lmendment  reads  as  follows: 
amendment  No.  63:  Page  23.  line 
le    out    •■$56,320,000"    and    Insert 
OOO". 


Mr. 
motion 
The 
Mr 

from  its 
the 

with  an 
the 
insert 


«OTION  OrrEREO  BY  MR.  YATES 

TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


I  Herk  read  as  follows: 

V>TES  moves  that  the  House  recede 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  63  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed    by    said    amendment, 

!  78.920.0O0'. 


Sen  ite 


suii 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  1/ill  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment ill  disagreement. 

The  J  mendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senat(  amendment  No.  64:  Page  23.  after 
line  22  insert; 


EA  ITEHN  : 


INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS  FUND 

!  ettlement    of    the    Mashantucket 

and  claim  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut. 

to  remain  available  until  expand- 

Pro^ded,  That  such  funds  shall  become 

for  obligation  only   upon   enact- 

law  of  authorizing  legislation. 


For 
Pequot 
$900,000 
ed 

availabli 
ment 


inio 


Sen:  ite 
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motion 
The 
Mr 

from  its 
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in. 

The 
The 

Clerk 

ment  ir 
The 


OTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

"!  ATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


<  ;ierk  read  as  follows: 
Y  LTES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
numbered  64.  and  concur  there- 


Senat< 
22 

•■$111. 


.76? 


Mr 
motion 

The 

Mr 
from  its 
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with  an 
the    sur  t 
insert  ' 


■  Seni  te 


The 
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ment  ir 
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I  lotion  was  agreed  to. 

SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
\rill  designate  the  next  amend- 

disagreement. 
Amendment  reads  as  follows: 

amendment  No.  78;  Page  28.  line 
stride    out    •$104,973,000"    and    insert 

.000-. 


:OnON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Y  ITES 


<P lerk  read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  78.  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed    by    said    amendment, 

12,109.000'. 


Ill 


I  lotion  was  agreed  to. 
SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

ill  designate  the  next  amend- 

disagreement. 
Amendment  reads  as  follows: 

amendment  No.  79;  Page  28.  line 

e    out    ■•$79.133.000^    and    insert 


OTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


(pierk  read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  79  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 

.521.000'. 


Y  ITES 


Seni  te 


Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  28,  line 
23,  strike  out  ■•$25,840.000^  and  insert 
••$31,518,000-. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  ••$33.588.000'. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  83;  Page  30.  line  4, 
strike  out  ■■$41.882.000'^  and  insert 
••$43.806.000^. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  ■■$44,068,000'. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiP  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  85:  Page  30.  line 
13.  strike  out  ■■$17.100.000^  and  insert 
••$16,899,000'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  85  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  ••$16,814,000". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  86:  Page  31.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  POLICY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Policy  to  develop  and  administer  a 
water  policy  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  lands  and  resources  managed' 
thereby.  $1,532,000.  and  $6,350,000  for 
grants  to  State  water  resource  research  in- 
stitutes as  described  in  title  I  (except  section 
105)  of  Public  Law  95-467. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  POLICY 

For  grants  to  State  water  resource  re- 
search institutes  as  described  in  title  I 
(except  section  105).  Public  Law  95-467. 
$6,350,000,  hereby  transferred  to  •Surveys, 
Investigations,  and  Research".  Geological 
Survey. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  90:  Page  35,  strike 
out  all  after  line  5  over  to  and  including  line 
25  on  page  36. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  lor.  or  conduct 
of.  pre-leasing  and  leasing  activities  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to:  calls  for  information. 


tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt  of 
bids  and  award  of  leases)  of  lands  within: 

(a)   An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act    (43    U.S.C. 
1331(a)),    located    In    the    Atlantic    Ocewi, 
bounded  by  the  following  line:  from  the 
Intersection   of   the   seaward   limit   of   the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  territorial 
sea  and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line 
south  along  that  longitude  line  to  Its  Inter- 
section with  the  line  which  passes  between 
blocks  598  and  642  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  protraction  diagram  NK  19-10:  then 
along  that  line  In  an  easterly  direction  to  its 
intersection  with  the  line  between  blocks 
600  and  601  of  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
11-  then  in  a  northerly  direction  along  that 
lliie  to  the  Intersection  with  the  60  meter 
isobath  between  blocks  204  and  205  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-11:  then  along  the 
60   meter   Isobath,   starting   in   a  roughly 
southeasterly  direction:  then  turning  rough- 
ly northeast,  north,  and  west  until  such  iso- 
bath intersects  with  the  northern  boundary 
of  block  974  of  protraction  diagram  NK  i»- 
6^   then  along  the  line  that  lies  between 
blocks  930  and  974  of  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-6  In  a  westerly  direction  to  the  tirsi 
point  of  intersection  with  the  seaward  limit 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ter- 
ritorial sea;  then  southwesterly  along  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  to  the 
point  of  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
71  degrees  west  longitude  line. 

(b)  The  following  blocks  are  excluded 
from  the  described  area:  In  protraction  dia- 
CTam  NK  19-10,  blocks  numbered  474 
through  478,  516  through  524,  560  through 
568,  and  604  through  612;  In  protraction  dia^ 
gram  NK  19-6,  blocks  numbered  969 
through  971;  In  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
5  blofks  nukibered  1005  through  1008;  and 
fn  protraction  diagram  NK  19-8  blocks 
numbered  37  through  40,  80  through  84,  124 
through  127.  and  168  through  169. 

(c)  The  following  blocks  are  included  in 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11,  blocks  numbered  633  througn 
644  677  through  686,  721  through  724  765 
through  767.  809  through  810,  and  853;  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-9,  blocks  num- 
bered 106,  150,  194.  238,  239,  and  283;  and  m 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6,  blocks  num- 
bered 854,  899,  929,  943,  944,  and  987 

(d)  Blocks  in  and  at  the  head  of  subma- 
rine canyons;  An  area  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lan^^  Act  (45 
use  1331(a)),  located  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  lying  at  the  head 
of  or  within  the  submarine  canyons  known 
as'  Atlantic  Canyon.  Veatch  Canyon,  Hy- 
drographer  Canyon,  Welker  Canyon  Ocean- 
oeraoher  Canyon,  Gilbert  Canyon,  Lydonia 
canyon  Alvln  Canyon,  Powell  Canyon 
Munson  Canyon,  and  Corsair  Canyon  and 
consisting  of  the  following  blocks,  respec- 

"afon  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-1;  blocks  36.  37,  38,  42- 
44.  80-8r8T-88,  124.  125.  130-132,  168,  169, 

174-176,  212,  213. 

(2)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac 
tlon  diagram  NJ  19-2;  blocks  8.  9.  17-19.  51- 
52  53  54  61-63,  95-98,  139,  140. 

(3)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-10;  blocks  916,  917,  921, 
922   960  96T,  965,  966,  1003-1005.  1009-1011. 

(4)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-11:  blocks  521.  522.  565, 
566  S  6W,  653-655,  697-700,  734,  735,  741- 


744  769  778-781.  785-788,  813,  814,  822-826 
829-831,  857,  858,  866-869,  873-875.  901,  902, 
910-913.  917,  945-947.  955.  956.  979,  980,  989- 
991.  999. 

(5)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-12;  blocks  155,  156  198, 
199,  280-282,  324-326,  369-371,  401.  413-416. 
442-446  450,  451,  489-490,  494,  495,  530,  531. 
533-540  574.  575.  577-583.  618.  619.  621-623, 
626.  627,  662,  663,  665-667,  671,  672,  706,  707, 
710  711  750.  751,  754,  755,  794,  795,  798,  799. 

(6)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-9;  blocks  559-561,  603- 
607,  647-651.  693-695,  737-739. 

(7)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  20-7;  blocks  706.  750.  662. 
618   574 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  lease  of  that  portion  of  any  block  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (d)  above  which  lies 
ouUlde  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
submarine  canyons  and  submarine  canyon 
heads  described  In  subsection  (d)  above:  Pro- 
vided That  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  subma- 
rine canyons  and  submarine  canyon  heads 
shall  be  those  recognized  by  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
contracts  for  scientific  study,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  used  In  making  future  leas- 
ing decisions  in  the  planning  area  and  in 
preparing  environmental  Impact  statements 
as  required  by  the  National  Environmental 

Policy  Act. 

(g)  References  made  to  blocks,  protraction 
diagrams  and  Isobaths  are  to  such  blocks, 
protraction  diagrams,  and  Isobaths  as  they 
appear  on  the  map  entitled  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  North  Atlantic  from  39  to 
45-  North  Latitude,  (Map  No.  MMS-10)  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Atlantic  OCS  Region. 


Mr  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  Page  37,  strike 
out  lines  1  to  23,  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  followmg 
blocks  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9,  Apalachicola;  35, 


36  79-81,  122-125,  165-169,  209-213;  Official 
Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7,  Gainesville: 
1  2  45-47,  89-93,  133-138,  177-183,  225-227, 
270-272.  315-317,  360-362.  404-406.  449-450. 
493-495,  539,  583-585,  628-630,  672-675,  716- 
719,  760-764,  804-808.  850-853.  894-897.  938- 
941.  984-987;  and  Official  Protraction  Dia- 
gram 17-10.  Tarpon  Springs;  17-23.  61-67, 
106-111.  150-155.  194-199,  239-244,  283-288, 
328-332,  372-377,  416-421,  460-464,  505-508, 
549-552,  593-596,  637-640,  and  682; 

(b)  Blocks  In  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Florida  Middle  Ground  included  in  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  NH  16-12,  Florida 
Middle  Ground;  251,  295.  339-340.  342.  383- 
386.  427-430.  471-474,  515-518.  and  560-561; 

(c)  Blocks  in  an  area  within  the  20-meter 
Isobath  south  of  26'  N.  latitude  Included  in 
Official  Protraction  Diagram  NG  17-7. 
Pulley  Ridge:  37-43.  82-87.  126-131,  171-175, 
215-219,  259-263,  303-307,  347-351,  392-395, 
436-439,  480-483.  524-527.  568-571.  612-615, 
656-659.  700-703.  744-747.  788-791.  833-835, 
877-879,  921-923,  965-967,  1009-1011;  and 

(d)  For  those  tracts  offered  for  lease  In 
Sale  *79  which  are  located  south  of  26"  N. 
latitude,    the    following    lease    stipulations 

shall  apply;  .  . 

(1)  No  exploratory  drilling  activities  will 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior until  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  accumulated  3  years  worth  of  physical 
oceanographlc  and  biological  resource  data; 

and  .        .  . 

(2)  Lessees  will  be  required  to  perform  bio- 
logical surveys  prior  to  approval  and  Initi- 
ation of  exploration  of  drilling  operations 
and  to  work  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  monitoring  of 
any  subsequent  drilling  activities 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
this  unanimous-consent  request  in- 
clude passage  of  the  amendment,  or 
will  we  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 

it? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity,  then,  to  discuss 
the  amendment  proposed? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  will  take  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  relates 
to  the  agreement  by  the  conferees  re- 
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.^=  r.T  fnr  thP  aaree-        Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  The  gen-       The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
I  he  gentleman  yield? 
"iqATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
fro  m  Florida. 
YJDUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

during  our  earlier  col- 
d^ring  the  general  debate,  we 
the   protection   of   the   so- 
-mile  buffer,  that  which  we 
referred  to  as  the  50-mile  buffer, 
gentleman's  response,  he  had 
that  that  area,  although  no 
included    in    the    conference 
would  still  be  protected.  We 
lo(  ked  very  closely  at  the  report 
tliink  we  have  checked  it  with 
stiff  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
that  we  are  not  protected.  I 
to  get  that  matter  settled 


Ike 


YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
is  correct.  Apparently  I  mis- 
the  time  of  our  earlier  collo- 
r^peat,  the  gentleman  is  correct 
statement  that  there  are  no  pro- 
against    leasing    above    the 
paijallel  and  below  the  28th  paral- 

YDUNG  of  Florida.  Up  to  the 
ground,  or  which  is  commonly 
to  as  the  middle  ground. 
YjATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
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just  going  to  tell  the  gentle- 
according  to  the  information 
us  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  respecting  this  map,  the 
by  the  oil  companies  in  drill- 
this    area    is    practically    nil. 
one  small  area  consisting  of 
Nos.  891  and  935,  only  two 
wjhich  is  roughly  40  to  50  miles 
c  oast  of  Florida,  in  which  there 
is  some  s  light  interest. 
I  woulq  say  further  that  there  is  also 
of  about  50  tracts  approxi- 
30  miles  off  the  western  coast 
Florida  where  there  is  industry  in- 


to n 
on 


YpUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
information  that  the  gentle- 
just  provided  is  the  same  in- 
that  I  have,  and  I  think  we 
that. 

.  That  is  correct. 

YpUNG  of  Florida.  In  view  of 

of  interest,  except  for  those  2 

I  really  find  it  surprising 

could  not  have  included  most 

tfact  in  the  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

perfectly  willing  to  do  so, 

in  dealing  with  Members 

other  body  I  was  unable  to  do 


Y^  lTES. 


ar  ;as. 


Y\TES. 


tiat 


YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes;  I  am 

that,  because  during  the  con- 

of  this  matter  before  the 

Conimittee  on  Appropriations,  the 


chairman  and  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade),  were  very  instrumental  in 
providing  this  type  of  protection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  just  want 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  that  his  statement  is 
correct.  He  played  a  very  important 
role  in  establishing  this  as  this  legisla- 
tion left  the  House.  Without  his  ef- 
forts, it  would  not  have  been  possible. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  that  when 
the  bill  was  taken  to  conference,  the 
chairman  and  I  made  every  effort  to 
sustain  the  House  position  but,  unfor- 
tunately, our  friends  in  the  other  body 
did  not  see  it  that  way.  Maybe  we 
should  send  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  over  to  the  other  body 
so  he  can  protect  it  over  there  as  well 
as  he  did  here.  He  did  a  fine  job,  but 
we  were  unable  to  hold  it  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  I  appreciate  the  support 
that  both  gentlemen  have  given  us  in 
this  matter. 

Discussing  the  other  body  and  some 
of  the  people  there  who  were  involved 
in  eliminating  this  from  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  I  have  been  advised 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body  who 
represents  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
Congress  that  they  have  been  in  touch 
with  another  Member  of  the  other 
body  who  objected  strongly  to  provid- 
ing this  50-mile  buffer  and  apparently 
they  have  reached  some  kind  of  an 
agreement,  maybe  a  20-  or  30-mile 
buffer  as  opposed  to  50  miles. 

That  being  the  case,  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  object  to  taking  a  few 
more  minutes  and  have  another  go  at 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
do  that  in  this  bill.  What  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  work  with  him  in  this  respect, 
is  that  another  vehicle  will  come  along 
and  we  can  attempt  to  put  the  prohibi- 
tion in  that  vehicle. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  does  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  think  that  might  be? 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  later  on  we  have  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
is  coming  forward,  and  I  think  that 
might  be  an  appropriate  vehicle;  or 
when  the  continuing  resolution  is 
again  considered  after  November  10, 
we  could  possibly  do  it  then. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Let  me  say 
this,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
the  suggestion  has  just  been  made  to 
me  that  if  the  Senate  may  be  willing 
to  provide  the  kind  of  a  buffer  that 


the  gentleman  has  suggested,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  House  conferees  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  What  would 
be  the  vehicle  for  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  When  the  conference 
report  comes  back.  The  conference 
report  has  to  come  back,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  because  of  the  point  of 
order  that  has  been  made. 

The  possibility  is  this:  If  the  other 
body  is  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  we  have  to  go  back  to  confer- 
ence anyway  on  another  part  of  this 
report,  would  the  gentleman  have  any 
objection  to  taking  this  back  formally 
in  disagreement  and  reviewing  it  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  gentleman 
would  prefer  that  the  Senate  initiate 
that.  I  have  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect this  conference  report,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  can  get  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  do  it  on  the  other 
side,  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  understands  that  while  the 
Senator  in  question  might  be  willing 
to  accept  this,  I  doubt  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  initiate  it  because  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  knows 
full  well  that  he  led  the  opposition  in 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot  initiate 
it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  we 
could  do  it  by  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  No.  The  reason  I 
cannot  is  because  I  took  that  proposi- 
tion over  to  the  other  side  and  they 
would  not  accept  it.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  futile  to  again  put  it  in  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
other  side  would  do  it.  That  is  why  I 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
can  get  the  other  side  to  do  it,  it  would 
be  much  more  expeditious  and  much 
more  reasonable  for  the  gentleman  to 
ask  the  other  body  to  do  it  and  obtain 
their  consent  before  it  comes  back 
here. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  applaud  the  gentleman's  support 
for  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  really 
wish  that  he  would  allow  us  to  initiate 
the  action  here  because  this  is  where 
the  action  was  initiated  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  And  the 
gentleman  knows  what  happened  to 
the  action  we  initiated.  The  other 
body  would  not  accept  it. 

If  the  other  body  will  not  accept  the 
initiative  of  the  gentleman,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  try  to  do  it  again. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  let  this 
go  through.  The  conference  report  will 
then  go  over  to  the  other  side  for  the 


corrective  measures  or  for  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Senate,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man can  persuade  the  Senate  and  the 
other  person,  the  Senator  from  Rori- 
da,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it.  we  will 

HCCCDti  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to 
speak  for  just  a  couple  more  minutes? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland),  who  has 
been  asking  me  for  an  opportunity  to 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland). 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young),  and  also  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  their  interest 
in  our  very  important  and  severe  prob- 
lem here.  I  would  like  to  see  us.  I 
would  say  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, work  toward  the  solution  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young),  suggests.  If  there 
is  any  way  that  we  can  do  that,  we 
would  be  most  supportive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  take  my  suggestion  of 
attempting  to  have  his  recommenda- 
tion incorporated  into  the  conference 
report  by  initiating  it  over  on  the 
other  side.  I  think  that  is  the  way  to 

do  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young),  that  he  has 
made  the  matter  indelibly  clear  to  us, 
his  position  is  clear,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  has  offered  as  much 
as  he  can  to  accommodate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

So  I  would  urge  the  gentleman,  too, 
to  refrain  from  seeking  to  defeat  the 
subcommittee  chairman's  motion. 

I  will  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  saying  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  that  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  in  this  bill  to  ac- 
commodate him.  and  we  have  a  sup- 
plemental coming.  This  bill  will  have 
to  go  back  to  conference  for  some  ad- 
justments, as  my  friend  has  said,  and 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  from  Florida  m 
his  position.  We  know  his  feehng 
about  it.  He  has  presented  his  facts 
very  diligently,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  try  to  accommodate  him,  as  well  as 
our  other  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  when  we 
take  either  vehicle  back.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  given 
that  assurance  to  him  in  perfect  lan- 
guage. 


Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  The  gen- 
tleman has  the  assurances  of  both  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, so  I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to 
try  to  do  it  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  those  assurances  from  two 
very  powerful  Members  of  this  body 
and  knowing  them  both  to  be  men  of 
character  and  integrity  and  men  of 
their  word,  I  will  agree. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  very  true. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  know  that, 
and  I  say  that  very  sincerely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  assurances, 
I  would  agree  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  recommendation,  as  en- 
dorsed by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  thank  them  very  much. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 
Yates). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  94:  Page  38,  strike 
out  lines  9  to  21.  inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4.  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432, 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435,  until  the  Secretary  has  appointed  a 
Commission  to  review  the  Department's 
coal  leasing  and  valuation  procedures  to 
ensure  receipt  of  fair  market  value  and  the 
development  of  coal  leases  in  an  environ- 
mentally compatible  manner:  the  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  appointment: 
and  ninety  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
report  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  94  and  concur  therem 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4.  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432, 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435  or  as  specified  in  Public  Law  96-401 
until  the  Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value 
Policy  for  Federal  Code  Leasing  has  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  Congress  and  ninety 
days  have  subsequently  elapsed. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  95;  Page  38,  strike 
out  all  after  line  21  over  to  and  including 
line  15  on  page  40. 


motion  offered  by  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  95  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  113.  (a)  No  funds  in  this  or  any  other 
act  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Southern  California  Planning  area  de- 
scribed in  (1)  through  (4)  below.  No  funds 
may  be  expended  for  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  (1)  through  (4) 
so  long  as  adjacent  State  Tidelands  continue 
to  be  designated  as  State  Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
ing Sanctuary  pursuant  to  Sec.  6871.1  et 
seq.  of  the  California  Public  Resources 
Code,  or  the  State  Lands  Commission  does 
not  enter  into  any  lease  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  or  gas  on  State-owned  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  areas  described: 

(1)  An  area  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Southern  California  Planning  Area  off 
the  coastline  of  the  Slate  of  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  described  by 
Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  of  the  California  Public 
Resources  Code  in  effect  September  29. 
1983.  and  extending  from  the  seaward  ex- 
tension of  the  northerly  city  limits  of  the 
City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and 
from  the  b£ise  line  (defined  as  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  California  State  Tidelands)  and 
which  is  described  by  a  line,  every  point  of 
which  is  at  least  three  miles  seaward  of  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands: 

(2)  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  Section  2<a)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331  (a)),  located  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  Santa  Monica 
Bay  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B), 
whichever  lies  further  from  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  California  State  Tidelands: 

(A)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29,  1983,  and  extending  from  the 
base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward  limit  of 
the  California  State  Tidelands)  and  which  is 
described  by  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is 
three  miles  seaward  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  base  line  and  which  is  located  between 
the  lines  extended  due  south  from  the  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  the  sanctu- 
ary; or 

(B)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983.  and  which  lies  shore- 
ward of  a  straight  line  between  the  north- 
east corner  of  block  42N,  SOW.  and  the 
midway  point  between  the  northwest  corner 
of  block  36N.  42W,  and  the  southeast  corner 
of  block  37N,  43W  on  the  California  (Lam- 
bert) Plane  Coordinate  System. 
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(3)  An  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chann<l  Island  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
as  defined  by  Title  15,  part  935.3  of  the 
Code  ol  Federal  Regulations;  and 

(4)  Aji  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  I  larbara  Channel  Ecological  Preserve 
and  Bu  fer  Zone,  as  defined  by  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Piiblic  Land  Order  4587  (Vol.  34,  page 
5655  Federal  Register  March  26,  1969). 

(b)  Until  January  1,  1985,  no  funds  may  be 
expendi  ^  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  in  OCS  Lease 
Sale  «liO  which  lie  within  an  area  located 
off  the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  defined 
by  Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  California  Public  Re- 
sources Code  in  effect  September  29,  1983, 
from  tie  City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to 
the  sou  herly  boundary  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  extending  from  the  base  line  (de- 
fined at  the  seaward  limit  of  the  California 
State  T  delands)  and  which  is  described  by  a 
line,  ev(  ry  point  of  which  is  9  miles  seaward 
of  the  leaward  boundary  of  the  California 
State  T  delands. 

(c)  Ut  til  January  1,  1985,  no  funds  may  be 
ex(>end(  d  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Southern  Califor- 
nia Planning  area,  as  defined  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Duter  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S  C.  1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  )ff  the  coastline  of  Santa  Monica 
Bay.  Sti  ite  of  California,  which  lies  within  a 
line  on  the  California  (Lambert)  Plane  Co- 
ordinate System  begirming  at  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  a  seaward  extension  of  the 
boundai  y  line  between  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Vei  tura  County  with  the  seaward  limit 
of  the  California  State  Tidelands;  thence 
south  t(  I  the  midpoint  of  block  40  north,  52 
west:  tlience  diagonally  southeast  to  the 
southea  5t  comer  of  block  35  north,  44  west; 
thence  lue  east  to  the  first  point  of  inter- 
section vith  a  line  extended  due  south  from 
Point  P  (rmin  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Stal  e  of  California  oil  and  gas  sanctuary 
in  effed  on  June  1.  1982;  thence  north 
along  tl  at  line  to  the  first  point  of  intersec- 
tin  wit!  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia £  tale  Tidelands;  thence  northwester- 
ly to  the  point  of  beginning  along  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands. 

(d)  Tl  lis  section  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority Df  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  license  or 
permit,  which  is  restricted  to  scientific  ex- 
ploratioi  or  other  scientific  activities,  or 
pre-leas  ng  activities  necessary  up  to  the 
point  of  sale. 

(e)  Le  Lsing  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  s  Southern  California  Planning 
Area  uiider  funding  provided  in  this  title 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions si:  nilar  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the 
Lease  S  lie  73  memorandum  of  agreement 
betweer  the  Slate  of  California  and  the  De- 
partmei  t  of  the  Interior,  unless  the  Gover- 
nor of  <  California  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  agree  that  other  provisions  are 
more  ap  propriate. 

(f)  In  OCS  Lease  Sale  80.  lease  or  sale  of 
lands  a  fecting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Departr  lent  of  Defense  shall  be  with  the 
concurr  ince  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  STATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Sp  jaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th  e  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  pri  nted  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  95,  the  point  of  order  being 
that  under  rule  XVI,  clause  7.  the  pro- 
visions are  not  germane. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  95. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  seek  recognition  on  his  motion? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  seek  recogni- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  96:  Page  40,  after 
line  15,  insert: 

Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  the  matching 
grant  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  16  U.S.C.  4601-8(f).  funds  ap- 
propriated to  or  expended  by  the  Teton  Dis- 
aster Relief  Organization,  are  available  for 
projects  funded  and  authorized  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  grant 
program. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  numbered  96  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  in  said  amendment, 
insert  "IH". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  97:  Page  40,  after 
line  15.  insert; 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  section 
507(b)(14)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-87).  cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  land 
to  be  affected  by  an  application  for  a  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  registered  professional  engineer  or 
geologist,  or  qualified  registered  profession- 
al land  surveyor  in  any  State  which  author- 
izes land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  certify 
such  maps  or  plans. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  97  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  section 
507(b)(14)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-87),  cross-sections  maps  or  plans  of  land 
to  be  affected  by  an  application  for  a  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  registered  professional  engineer  or 
geologist,  or  qualified  registered  profession 
al  land  surveyor  in  any  State  which  author- 
izes land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  certify 
such  maps  or  plans. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  42.  line 
15,  strike  out  "$36,352,000"  and  insert 
■$32,400,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  106  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$38,552,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreerhent. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  107;  Page  44,  after 
line  22,  insert: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
adjust  annual  recreational  residence  fees  to 
an  amount  greater  than  that  annual  fee  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  next  to  last  fee  ad- 
justment, plus  50  per  centum.  In  those  cases 
where  the  currently  applicable  annual  rec- 
reational residence  fee  exceeds  that  adjust- 
ed amount,  the  Forest  Service  shall  credit  to 
the  permittee  that  excess  amount,  times  the 
number  of  years  that  that  fee  has  been  in 
effect  to  offset  future  fees  owed  to  the 
Forest  Service. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  107,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  109;  Page  46.  after 
line  7,  insert:  . 

"The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  utilizing 
the  funds  remaining  for  project  feasibility 
development  studies  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  Public  Law  96-126  (93  Stat.  970 
(1979))  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  an  al- 
ternative fuels  wood  pellet  gasifier  facility 
located  near  Sandpoint,  Idaho". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  109  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  . 

•The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  utilizing 
the  funds  remaining  for  project  feasibility 
development  studies  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  Public  Law  96-126  (93  Stat.  970 
(1979))  use  up  to  $200,000  to  conduct  a  fea- 
sibility' study  of  an  alternative  fuels  wood 
pellet  gasifier  facility  located  near  Sand- 
point,  Idaho". 

Mr,  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  46,  after 
line  7    insert  ";  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall,  utilizing  $33,027.79  of 
the  funds  remaining  for  Project  Develop- 
ment Feasibility  Studies  appropriated  under 
thU  head  in  Public  Law  96-126  (93  Stat.  970 
(1979))  reimburse  consultants  who  provided 
services  reviewing  grant  applications  to  the 
Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  1980.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  110,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  112: 

Page  47  line  7,  after  "activities"  insert  . 
Provided  'further.  That  out  of  any  money  m 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
an  additional  $15,000,000  is  to  be  made 
available  on  October  1.  1984,  and  an  addi- 
tional $15,000,000  is  to  be  made  available  on 
October  1  1985,  such  sums  to  remam  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  a  project  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 


thority, in  cooperation  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  other  entities,  in- 
volving the  planning,  designing,  construct- 
ing, operating,  and  testing  of  a  demonstra- 
tion facility  near  Paducah,  Kentucky,  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  from  coal  using 
an  atmospheric  fluidized  bed  combustion 
process". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  112,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  115:  Page  47.  line 
23.  strike  out  "$37,000,000"  and  insert 
"$38,100,000". 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  115  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$33,100,000". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  116:  Page  48,  line 
6  after  "contribution"  insert  ";  Provided  fur- 
ther  That  $7,000,000  of  the  sum  provided 
under  this  head  shall  be  made  available  for 
research   development,   and   demonstration 
of  a  process  to  produce  steel  by  direct  strip 
casting,  with  the  provision  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  be  repaid  up  to  double 
the  total  Federal  expenditure  for  such  proc- 
ess from  proceeds  to  the  participant  from 
the  commercial  sale,  lease,  manufacture,  or 
use  of  such  process". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  116.  and  concur  there- 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  AND 
EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser\'ation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $528,770,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  for 
necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  emergen- 
cy preparedness  activities,  $5,230,000. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-163).  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation fo  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $1,316,000,000.  in  addition 
to  authority  provided  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  120  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  120:  Page  48 
strike  out  lines  12  to  25,  inclusive,  and 
insert: 


strategic  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $158,770,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conser\'ation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-163).  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $650,000,000.  in  addition  to 
authority  provided  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  the  minimum  required  fill 
rate  during  fiscal  year  1984  shall  be  not  less 
than  186,000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1350 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  130:  Page  55.  line 
24.    strike    out    "$51,000,000"    and    insert 
"$56,500,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  130  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
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c.„o,»  ampnrtmpnt  No.  162;  Page  73.  after    livelihood  (e.g..  a  fulltime  employee  in  Nor-    the    votes    whereby    the    conference 
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by    said    amendment. 


the    siu  n    proposed 
insert  "I  50.9O0.0O0". 

Mr.  STATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ttie  motion  be  considered  as  read 
amd  pri  nted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  cbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleiian  from  Illinois? 

Thert  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  BPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  *ill  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senatd  amendment  No.  135;  Page  56,  line 
24.  strike  out  all  after  '$156,533,000  '  over  to 
and  including  "Center"  in  line  5  on  page  57. 

9OTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

ATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


Mr. 
motion 
The 
Mr.  Y 


in  with 
the   mat 
amende 
less  tha 
sions   oil 


lerk  read  as  follows: 

TES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  Idisagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  135  and  concur  there- 
amendment,  as  follows:  Restore 

er  stricken   by  said   amendment, 

to  read  as  follows:  "Including  not 
$786,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 

the  National  Museum  Act  and 
$500,000  Ito  be  made  available  to  the  trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming] Arts  for  payment  to  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  $500,000  for  pay- 
ment tojthe  Washington  Opera  Society  for 
iu;tivitie9  related  to  their  responsibilities  as 
resident  entities  of  the  Center." 

Mr.  JATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimiDus  consent  that  the  motion  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RECORDi 

The    Speaker    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleii^an  from  Illinois? 
was  no  objection, 
otion  was  agreed  to. 
PEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
ill  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment ini  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

amendment  No.  141:  Page  59,  line 
"expended"  insert  "and  of  which 
not  to  e^teed  $1,810,000  for  the  special  exhi- 
bition program  shall  remain  available  until 
expended". 

«  OTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

\ATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


There 
The; 
The 
Clerk 


Senate 
25  after 


Mr. 

from  its 


Mr 
motion 

The  C&erk  read  as  follows: 

Y>  TES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
;  lisagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  141  and  concur  there 
in  with  a  n  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  mat  ;er  inserted  by  said  amendment 
insert  th;  following:  "and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $  .360,000  for  the  special  exhibition 
program  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

Mr.  TtATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spe  Eiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th(!  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  prii  ted  in  the  Record. 

The  3PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ol>jection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem  an  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  n  otion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  158;  Page  70,  line 
12,  after  "areas"  insert  ",  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas 
or  any  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilder- 
ness study  areas". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  158  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ",  or  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study 
areas". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  159:  Page  73,  after 
line  4.  insert: 

"Sec.  316.  The  Senate  finds  that  the 
Forest  Service's  proposal  of  March  15.  1983, 
to  consider  six  million  acres  of  the  national 
forest  for  possible  sale  has  met  with  consid- 
erable opposition:  and  the  national  forests 
are  an  important  part  of  the  national  herit- 
age of  the  United  States;  and  the  national 
forests  provide  and  protect  important  re- 
sources: and  the  national  forests  provide 
unique  opportunities  for  recreation;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  past  management  prac- 
tices to  dispose  of  large  portions  of  our  na- 
tional forests.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  it  is  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  grant  the  authority  to  sell  signifi- 
cant acreage  of  the  national  forest  until 
such  time  as  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  specifically 
identifies  the  tracts  which  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government;  inven- 
tories the  tracts  as  to  their  public  benefit 
values:  provides  opportunities  for  public 
review  and  discussion  of  the  tracts:  and  com- 
pletes all  necessary  environmental  assess- 
ments of  such  sales". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  159  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's proposal  of  March  15,  1983,  to  consider 
six  million  acres  of  the  national  forest  for 
possible  sale  has  met  with  considerable  op- 
position; and  the  national  forests  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  national  heritage  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  national  forests  pro- 
vide and  protect  important  resources;  and 
the  national  forests  provide  unique  opportu- 
nities for  recreation;  and  it  is  inconsistent 


with  past  management  practices  to  dispose 
of  large  portions  of  our  national  forests.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  the 
authority  to  sell  significant  acreage  of  the 
national  forest  until  such  time  as  the  Forest 
Service  specifically  identifies  the  tracts 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government;  inventories  the  tracts  as  to 
their  public  benefit  value;  provides  opportu- 
nities for  public  review  and  discussion  of  the 
tracts;  and  completes  all  necessary  environ- 
mental assessments  of  such  sales". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  160:  Page  73,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Sec  317.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  shall  seek  to  acquire  the  pri- 
vate lands  described  in  section  505(a)  of  the 
Act  of  November  10.  1978  (92  Stat.  3467).  by 
crediting  a  surplus  property  account,  to  be 
established  in  the  name  of  each  landowner, 
in  the  amount  of  the  acquisition  price  for 
such  landowner's  lands.  The  National  Park 
Service  shall  update  the  existing  appraisals 
for  the  parcels  and,  based  on  the  approved 
appraised  values,  shall  negotiate  with  the 
landowners  for  acquisition  prices.  Each 
owner  may,  using  such  credits  in  his  surplus 
property  account,  bid,  as  any  other  bidder 
for  surplus  property,  wherever  located,  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  The 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  establish  each  landown- 
er's surplus  property  account  and  shall 
adjust  the  credits  in  such  accounts  to  reflect 
successful  bids  under  this  section.  Title  to 
the  lands  described  in  this  section  shall  pass 
to  the  Government  at  the  time  of  establish- 
ment of  the  surplus  property  accounts.  The 
credits  in  any  of  the  surplus  property  ac- 
counts may  be  transferred  or  sold  in  whole 
or  in  part  at  any  time  by  the  landowner  to 
any  other  party,  thereby  vesting  such  party 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  landowner,  and 
after  such  transfer,  the  landowner  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  transfer.  At 
any  time  the  Secretary  may  purchase  the 
balance  of  any  surplus  property  account 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  160.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  162:  Page  73,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Sec  319.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary  ")  is  hereby  authorized  to  convey 
to  Mitchell  School  District  in  Scotts  Bluff 
County,  Nebraska,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est, except  as  provided  herein,  to  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  20  acres,  more  or  less, 
more  particularly  described  as  the  west  half 
southwest  quarter  nothwest  quarter  section 
17,  township  23  north,  range  55  west,  sixth 
principal    meridian.    Conveyance    of    such 
right,  title,  and  interest  shall  be  upon  the 
condition  that  the  Mitchell  School  District 
shall  simultaneously  convey  without  cost, 
an  easement  right  on  certain  of  the  above- 
described  lands  to  the  Pathfinder  Irrigation 
District  for  the  purpose  of  operating  and 
maintaining   irrigation   canals,   laterals,   or 
drains-related  storage  works  of  the  North 
Platte     project,     a     Federal     reclamation 
project.  The  Mitchell  School  District  shall 
pay  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  as  of 
the  date  of  the  conveyance,  including  ad- 
ministrative costs,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  determining  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  easement  right  to  be 
granted  to  the  Pathfinder  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  shall  not  include  the  value  of  any 
improvements  made  on  or  to  the  lands  by 
the  Mitchell  School  District  or  its  predeces- 
sors. Withdrawals  from  the  public  domain 
as  they  pertain  only  to  the  lands  described 
in  this  paragraph  under  Secretarial  Orders 
of  February  11,  1903,  and  July  24,  1917,  for 
purposes  of  the  North  Platte  Project,  are  re- 
voked by  conveyance  of  the  rights,  title,  and 
interests  as  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  it  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  162.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  163:  Page  73.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Sec  320.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96- 
315  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1979"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1982,  and 
who  held  a  valid  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
access  permit  for  improved  property  owners 
at  any  time  during  the  period  from  July  29, 
1976  through  December  31,  1979"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  by  inserting  after  "Lighthouse  "  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or,  for  anyone  in  continuous  resi- 
dency since  1976,  passing  through  a  point 
on  the  east-west  prolongation  of  the  center- 
line  of  Albacore  Street,  Whaleshead  Club 
Subdivision,  Currituck  County,  North  Caro- 
lina"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: .  . 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Regional  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  shall  grant  restricted  access  to 
noneligible  permanent  fulltime  residents  as 
of  April  1,  1983,  who  can  substantiate  that 
access  is  essential  to  their  maintaining  a 


livelihood  (e.g.,  a  fulltime  employee  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia).". 

(b)  No  more  than  twenty-five  additional 
permits  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  this 
amendment. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreements  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  163  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  Public  law  96-315  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"3(f)  Up  to  15  additional  permits  shall  be 
granted  to  those  persons  meeting  any  one  of 
the  following  conditions: 

•'(1)  A  resident  as  of  July  1.  1982.  who 
held  a  valid  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  access 
permit  for  improved  property  owners  at  any 
time  during  the  period  from  July  29.  1976. 
through  December  31.  1979. 

•■(2)  Anyone  in  continuous  residency  since 
1976  residing  in  the  area  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  refuge  boundary  and  on  the 
south  by  a  straight  line  passing  through  a 
point  on  the  east-west  prolongation  of  the 
centerline  of  Albacore  Street,  Whaleshead 
Club  Subdivision,  Currituck  County.  North 
Carolina. 

"(3)  Any  permanent  full-time  resident  as 
of  April  1.  1983.  not  otherwise  eligible  who 
can  substantiate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  access  is  essential  to  their  main- 
taining a  livelihood." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

general  leave 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial and  tabular  information  on  the 
conference  report  and  on  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  3363.  which  were  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinios? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  hear  the  last  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous  consent  request.  Did 
it  deal  with  reconsideration  on  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  no.  it  did  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider 


the  votes  whereby  the  conference 
report  and  the  various  motions  on 
amendments  in  disagreement  were  dis- 
posed of  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  reserve  the  right  to  object  on  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  reservation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  that 
unanimous-consent  request  excluding 
amendment  No.  91,  so  that  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  it 
when  we  come  back  to  the  House  in 
view  of  our  earlier  discussion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  certain- 
ly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
reply  to  the  gentleman,  may  I  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  One.  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman's  request  is  in  order 
and.  two.  whether  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  gentleman's 
rights. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  motion  on  amendment  No. 
91  is  in  order.  But  if  the  Senate  subse- 
quently sends  over  a  further  amend- 
ment to  that  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  91,  the  House 
could  consider  that  issue  at  a  subse- 
quent time. 

The  point  the  Chair  is  making  is 
that  there  may  be  no  need  to  reconsid- 
er at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Only  if 
the  Senate  sends  over  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment, 
the  Chair  wants  to  make  that  clear  to 
the  gentleman. 

Without  objection,  a  motion  to  re- 
consider is  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  TABLE  RULES 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Reso- 
lution 221  and  House  Resolution  313 
be  laid  of  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WAIVING    CERTAIN    POINTS    OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.     3958,    WATER 
RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT   AP- 
PRQPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr.  KlOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  331  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  331 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3958)  making  appropria- 
tions fjr  water  resource  development  for 
the  fisal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  foi  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  pDvisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentle  nan  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKi  £Y)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  VIOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  ci-stomary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor), 
and  p(!nding  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  3  5 1  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  331 
is  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  to 
permi  consideration  of  H.R.  3958,  the 
water  resource  development  appro- 
priati<  n  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  specifically 
waives  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  which  pro- 
hibits unauthorized  legislation  and 
legislation  in  am  appropriations  bill. 
This  \  waiver  is  necessary  primarily  be- 
cause appropriations  are  provided  in 
this  bi  11  for  some  20  projects  whose  au- 
thorizitions  have  reached  some  stage 
of  the  legislative  process,  but  have  not 
yet  b€  en  enacted  into  law.  In  fact,  the 
Comir  ittee  on  Public  Works  has  or- 
dered reported  H.R.  3678,  the  Water 
Resou  rces  Conservation,  Development, 
and  I  ifrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehal  lilitation  Act  of  1983.  The  provi- 
sions 5f  H.R.  3678  served  as  the  basis 
for  this  appropriations  bill  and  since 
the  a  Jthorization  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  the  waiver  was  neces- 
sary. 

In  a  Idition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
few  pi  ovisions  of  the  bill  protected  by 
this  w  liver  that  technically  are  consid- 
ered legislation,  such  as  the  language 
stipul  iting  that  certain  studies  of 
projec  ts  shall  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment )f  the  Government  to  begin  con- 
struct on. 

Thij  waiver  of  points  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  simply  allow  the  House 
to  pr)ceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to 
consic  er  the  appropriation  needed  for 
such  1  irojects  relating  to  flood  control, 
water  supply,  navigational  improve- 
ments, beach  erosion  control,  and  hy- 
dropo  over  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  appropriates 
$118.J  million  for  the  initiation  of  con- 
struct ion  of  new  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  and  for  the  continu- 
ation of  planning  and  engineering  on 


other  projects  on  which  construction 
will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

The  regular  fiscal  year  1984  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  98-50)  provided 
$3.6  billion  for  planning,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects.  However,  at  the 
time  that  bill  was  considered,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  made  a  com- 
mitment to  recommend  urgently 
needed  funding  for  some  new  con- 
struction projects  £ind  for  the  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  some  existing 
projects  for  both  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  H.R.  3958,  Mr. 
Speaker,  responds  to  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  funding  in  this 
bill  and  the  amount  already  appropri- 
ated for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1984  are  within 
the  targets  set  out  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
preserve  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. We  must  respond  to  the 
demand  for  development  of  our  water 
supply  and  the  need  for  better  naviga- 
tion, flood,  and  erosion  control. 

I  urge  support  of  this  rule  so  that 
the  bill  might  be  considered  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

D  1400 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  331 
waives  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  an  appropriations  bill  for 
water  resource  development,  H.R. 
3958. 

This  rule  represents  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
the  best  way  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  that  are  to  be  funded 
by  the  bill,  and  the  best  way  to  facili- 
tate House  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
against  H.R.  3958,  because  the  bill 
does  contain  legislative  language  in  an 
appropriations  bill  and  because  it  does 
make  appropriations  that  are  not  yet 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  a 
point  made  a  moment  ago  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY),  that  this  rule  does  not  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

There  has  been  some  considerable 
controversy  about  water  resource 
projects,  flood  control  projects,  and 
the  like  around  the  Congress  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  here.  We  had  con- 
siderable testimony  about  the  grant- 
ing of  this  rule  in  our  hearing  yester- 
day in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  bill  comes  up 
later  today,  or  tomorrow,  there  will  be 
even  more  controversy  and  debate. 


I  simply  want  to  point  out  that 
Members  may  offer  any  germane 
amendments,  which  are  not  them- 
selves in  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  being  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations contains  some  $119  mil- 
lion for  43  water  resource  development 
projects  during  the  1984  fiscal  year. 

Twenty  of  these  projects  are  not  yet 
authorized  by  law.  They  are  included, 
however,  in  an  authorization  bill  now 
pending  on  the  House  Calendar.  The 
Committee  on  F*ublic  Works  and 
Transportation  reported  H.R.  3678  in 
early  August,  and  timely  action  on 
that  bill  is  expected. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevil),  made  it  quite 
clear  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
these  projects  are  included  in  the  bill 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  various 
situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pursuaded  by  Mr. 
Bevil's  testimony  and  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Meyers),  that  this 
bill  represents  their  best  judgment  of 
the  real  priority  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects. 

We  were  told  that  even  if  the  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  3678,  were  al- 
ready enacted  into  law,  it  would  not 
change  the  appropriations  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
explain  the  necessity  for  each  and 
every  one  of  these  projects.  That 
debate  will  occur  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  calls  up  their  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  the  House  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  delve  into  the 
reasons  specific  projects  are  contained 
in  the  bill. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  this 
rule  does  protect  the  bill  from  points 
of  order,  but  it  does  not  protect  it 
from  germane  amendments.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  orderly  consideration  of 
the  bill,  if  we  are  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  explain  their  bill, 
then  we  must  adopt  this  rule. 

I  support  this  rule,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
request  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Whitten,  for  this  particular  rule.  My 
objection  at  that  time  was  that  he  was 
requesting  waivers  of  points  of  orders 
against  unauthorized  projects. 


There  are  43  water  projects  in  this 
particular  bill.  Of  those  43.  20  are  un- 
authorized. We  will  go  into  the  merits 
and  details  of  those  projects  when  we 
get  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  But  I  thought  it  was  terribly 
unfair  to  grant  this  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order  against  these  unau- 
thorized projects,  in  a  supplemental 

bill. 

This  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  grossly  prejudices  the  fair  consid- 
eration of  100  other  proposed  new 
projects  currently  contained  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill.  As  I  me- 
ticulously reviewed  this  bill.  I  found 
no  urgency  for  any  of  these  projects. 
Fnarthermore  I  received  a  letter  from 
OMB  this  morning,  from  Mr.  Stock- 
man, which  I  will  read  into  the 
Record. 
It  says: 

Dear  Sil:  As  you  know,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  marked  up  the  Water 
Resource  Development  Appropriation  Bill 
of  1984  on  Wednesday,  September  21.  This 
letter  reviews  the  Administration's  position 
on  the  Committee  action. 

This  Administration  has  placed  a  high  pri- 
ority on  breaking  the  deadlock  that  has  pre- 
vented initiation  of  new  water  development 
projects  for  a  number  of  years.  To  this  end, 
we  proposed  innovative  changes  in  policy 
that  would  increase  the  participation  of 
project  beneficiaries  in  construction  and  op- 
erating costs.  We  engaged  in  highly  produc- 
tive discussions  with  state  and  local  officials 
and  obtained  agreements  that  would  enable 
the  Federal  government  to  fund  important 
new  projects  at  lower  cost  while  ensuring 
that  the  projects  have  strong  local  support 
and  large  economic  returns.  Our  efforts  re- 
sulted in  fifteen  proposed  new  construction 
starts  that  were  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  fifteen  projects,  recommended  by  the 
Administration  would  require  appropriate 
funding  of  $700  million  to  complete  without 
any  allowance  for  inflation;  actual  spending 
would,  of  course,  be  considerably  greater, 
depending  on  inflation  rates  and  construc- 
tion schedules.  To  this  carefully  balanced 
mix  of  projects,  the  Committee  added 
twenty-nine  others,  thereby  raising  the 
toUl  Federal  cost  of  the  new  construction 
projects  in  the  bill  to  $4.4  billion  before  In- 
flation. _.    .  ,.    »t. 

Unlike  the  projects  recommended  by  the 
Administration,  those  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee hcve  no  likelihood  of  substantial 
local  financial  participation.  The  Committee 
bill  also  concentrates  projects  in  a  handful 
of  states,  with  Alabama,  California,  Colora- 
do, and  Louisiana  accounting  for  more  than 
half  of  its  total  cost. 

The  Administration  is  concerned,  more- 
over, that  half  of  the  projects  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  separate  legislation— 

That  was  the  point  I  was  making 
earlier— 

The  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
select  projects  for  construction. 

We  do  not  believe  any  worthwhile  purpose 
is  served  by  shortcircuiting  that  process.  Be- 
cause almost  half  of  the  funding  in  the  bill 
would  go  to  navigation  projects,  we  believe 
it  is  especially  important  to  await  authoriz- 
ing legislation  that  will  provide  for  the  col- 


lection of  fees  from  the  commercial  users  of 
these  enhanced  channels. 

In  this  time  of  severe  budget  deficiU,  we 
must  maintain  the  fiscal  discipline  in  which 
the  Committee  cooperated  when  acting 
upon  the  regular  FY  1984  Energy  and 
Water  Development  appropriations  bill.  But 
with  the  addition  of  the  funds  that  would 
be  made  available  by  H.R.  3958,  total  fund- 
ing for  water  resources  development  in  FY 
1984  would  exceed  the  President's  request 
by  $259  million. 

As  I  noted  above,  this  Administration  has 
been  trying  very  hard  to  implement  changes 
in  policy  that  will  enable  this  nation  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  building  essential  new 
water  development  projects.  It  is  thus  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  must  inform  you 
that  unless  the  serious  deficiencies  in  H.R. 
3958  are  corrected,  the  President's  senior 
advisors  could  not  recommend  that  he  ap- 
prove the  legislation.  I  urge  you  to  exercise 
leadership  in  removing  the  obstacles  to  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  very  important 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  rule  is  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  well  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  rule.  Yesterday  before 
the  Rules  Committee  I  laid  out  my 
reasons.  It  is  a  basic  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  to  best  serve  the  nation 
in  developing  a  national  public  policy 
as  it  relates  to  water. 

Congressman  Roe  from  New  Jersey 
who  chairs  the  authorizing  conmiittee 
has  worked  very  diligently  with  those 
of  us  on  the  committee  in  developing 
H.R.  3678  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  contains  over  150  different 
authorizing  projects,  but  also  includes 
a  new  program  for  urban  water  loan 
programs,  to  rehabilitate  and  recon- 
struct our  urban  water  systems.  It  in- 
cludes an  environmental  mitigation 
fund.  It  includes  many  projects  that 
are  in  areas  and  districts  throughout 
the  Nation  that  have  had  substantial 
loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  flood 
control.  And  it  includes  many  reforms 
that  were  necessary  to  build  a  mar- 
riage between  the  environmental  com- 
munity and  those  in  the  construction 
community  who  want  to  build  water 
projects  across  the  country. 

Over  the  last  7  years  there  have  not 
been  new  water  projects  developed  be- 
cause we  have  killed  over  the  last  7 
years  new  authorizations  in  the  omni- 
bus water  bills.  We  have  done  that  for 
a  reason.  And  that  is  because  bad 
projects  and  good  projects  were  mixed 
together  with  no  overall  policy  consid- 
erations. And  therefore.  Congressman 
Roe  from  New  Jersey  should  be  com- 
mended for  fast-tracking  this  large 
omnibus  water  bill  and  getting  the 
consensus  of  our  committee  to  report 
out  49  to  0  this  bill  which  Is  now  pend- 


ing in  the  House,  it  is  pending  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
two  other  committees. 
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I  think  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  Rules  Committee  rather  than 
reporting  out  this  rule,  which  I  find 
objectionable,  to  work  very  diligently 
to  bring  those  committees  together  so 
that  we  might  deal  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  I  support.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years  I  can  stand  on  the 
floor  proud  of  supporting  a  particular 
water  bill. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  did  in  this 
appropriation  bill  is  we  select  20 
projects,  not  regionally  located,  not  lo- 
cated in  terms  of  merit  or  quality, 
simply  20  projects,  many  of  whom  rep- 
resent membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  or  are  strategically 
located  and,  in  fact,  commits  us  to 
large  expenditures. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  several  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
that  we  are  talking  about  $118  million 
of  appropriation.  The  fact  is  if  we  vote 
for  this  appropriation  bill  we  are  com- 
mitting ourself  to  $4.4  billion  of  con- 
struction. 

Let  me  give  some  examples.  We  are 
going  to  spend  $245  million  on  a 
second  lock  and  dam  at  Alton,  HI., 
locks  and  dam  No.  26.  We  are  going  to 
spend  $525  million  on  channel  im- 
provements for  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  Louisiana,  and  we  are  going  to 
spend  $447  million  on  improvements 
to  the  Mobile  Harbor,  improvements 
that  are  necessary  primarily  because 
we  have  spent  $2  billion  constructing 
the  Tennessee  Tombigbee  Waterway, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  spend  an- 
other half-billion  improving  the  Port 
of  Mobile. 

The  projects  may  be  very  worthy. 
But  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  number 
of  projects  that  are  in  our  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  have  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  projects  that  are  contained  there 
for  water  supply  in  Boston,  for 
projects  of  flood  control  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, projects  that  are  critical  to 
Members  throughout  the  House,  those 
projects  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
the  very  projects  that  are  now  being 
listed.  There  are  20  projects  totaling 
$3,036,000,000  that  are  being  fast- 
tracked  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
reject  this  rule,  send  this  bill  back  and 
await  the  full  authorization  bill  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  matter  in  a 
very  constructive  way.  Further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  in  fact  this  rule  by  chance 
should  pass  the  House,  I  would  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
an  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to 
delete  those  20  unauthorized  projects 
so  that  we  can  go  through  the  proper 
procedures  of  the  House,  we  can  weigh 
the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  au- 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Yes. 
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I  Speaker,  we  have  in  the  authori- 
bill  cost  sharing  provisions  on 
projects,  cost  sharing  provisions 
our   ports   throughout 
All  of  those  cost  sharing 
are  not  provided  for  in  this 
ion. 
is  some  language  in  the  appro- 
bill  that  says  no  money  can  be 
for    construction    until 
aiithorization  bill  passes.  I  com- 
he  gentleman  who  put  that  lan- 
n  the  bill  as  protection, 
have  to  remind  the  House  that 
11  has  to  go  through  the  process 
other  body,  and  I  can  envision 
coming  back  from  the  other 
vtith  100  water  projects,  each  of 
Spnators   placing    their    favorite 
in  the  pipeline.  Second,  I  can 
the  bill  coming  back  from  the 
body   without   that   protection 
and  that  would  mean  that 
the  pressure  that  is  built  over 
pass  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
auihorization  bill  would  simply  go 
window, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  care- 
what  we  are  doing.  Each  of 
have  projects  in  your  districts 
io\xi  States  that  are  not  being 
tracked   should   ask   one   simple 
of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
and  that  is  is  my  project  not 
Is  my   flood  control  project 
wbrthy  of  consideration   in   this 
trick  provision?  What  makes  the 
prefects  that  are  listed  here  more 
than  all  of  the  other  projects 
4ave   been   laid   out?   And   why 
be  at  this  point  fast  track  this 
list  of  projects  without  full 
of  the  policy  initiatives 
Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Committee  so  diligently  worked 
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plea  to  you  as  Members  is  to 
a  national  water  policy,  to  get 
from  this  confrontation  that 
had  7  years.  Let  us  join  to- 
Let  us  pass  an  omnibus  water 
bill, 
js  join  together  in  that  spirit, 
tl  en  we  can  come  to  the  House 
4nd  debate  the  merits  or  demer- 
which    of    those    authorized 
should    in    fact    be    placed 
the  House. 

iiIOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
(Mr.   Vento)   for   purposes  of 
only. 

VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

to  the  rule. 

concerned  about  the  rule,  Mr. 

because    it    does    set    up    a 

for  bypassing  the  authoriz- 

cc^mmittee   in  this  particular  in- 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 

I  think  a  rather  remarkable 

of  work  done  in  that  commit- 

the  Member  from  Pennsylvania, 


my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Edgar, 
and  others  on  that  particular  commit- 
tee. 

More  than  that,  I  think  it  sends  a 
signal  to  the  other  body  and  sends  a 
signal  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
change  in  terms  of  water  policy  or  au- 
thorizing language,  that  we  are  going 
to  go  down  the  road  authorizing 
projects  without  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  types  of  policy  changes. 

So  I  think  it  really  seals  the  fate  of 
the  good  work  they  have  done  on  that 
committee  and  I  think  that  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  ur- 
gency with  regard  to  some  of  these 
projects,  many  of  which  have  some 
merit.  This  is  no  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  Government  is  not  going  to 
close  down  tomorrow. 

Indeed,  if  these  projects  are  not  en- 
acted, they  take  their  place  waiting  for 
an  authorization  bill  to  pass  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  and  then  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  follow. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
process  and  what  we  are  doing  to  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  voting  against  this 
rule. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  who  have  been  around  here  for  a 
few  years  have  been  listening  to  the 
reasons  why  and  the  reasons  why  not, 
and  frankly  I  do  not  hear  any  new 
ones  through  the  years,  and  seldom 
see  a  new  face.  Usually  it  is  the  same 
people  who  oppose  anything  progres- 
sive in  our  country  who  are  opposing 
this. 

But  your  subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment told  this  House  a  few  months 
ago  when  we  passed  out  of  this  House 
the  appropriations  bill  for  other  water 
and  energy  projects  that  this  bill 
would  be  coming,  that  we  have  these 
projects  that  are  badly  needed  for  our 
country,  every  one  of  them. 

Now,  we  told  you  how  we  were  going 
to  go  about  it,  that  we  were  going  to 
wait  until  the  authorizing  committee 
had  reported  its  bill  out.  We  had  that 
agreement  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. The  authorizing  committee  is 
fully  aware  of  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

So  if  it  is  suggested  today  that  in 
any  way  your  subcommittee  is  making 
an  end  run  around  the  authorizing 
process,  that  is  absolutely  not  true.  I 
am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  (Mr.  Roe)  is  not  on  the  floor 
here  today,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  a  number  of  us  had 
this  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  that  we 
would  wait.  He  is  fully  aware  of  these 
projects. 


To  respond  to  some  of  the  accusa- 
tions as  to  why  you,  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  should  vote  against  the  rule 
today,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  new  starts. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  time  of  the 
first  proposal  of  a  project  to  comple- 
tion, whether  it  be  flood  control  that 
is  badly  needed  or  something  else.  Ask 
the  people  of  Arizona,  Utah,  or  the 
other  States  of  this  country  if  there  is 
not  a  need  now  for  flood  control,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  4  or  5  years  for 
some  progress  to  work? 

But  in  this  bill  we  do  provide  for  sev- 
eral projects  that  are  badly  needed. 
Your  committee  selected  these  be- 
cause they  are  high  in  priority  for  a 
great  many  reasons.  But  the  engineer- 
ing work,  the  design  work  has  to  be 
done  now  so  that  actual  construction, 
actual  digging  can  start  sometime  in 
the  next  few  years. 

But  ss  has  already  been  conceded 
here,  in  the  bill  that  will  be  coming  up 
later  that  this  rule  provides  for,  we  do 
provide  that  actual  construction,  the 
work  to  be  done  out  there,  may  not 
start  until  authorized  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  who 
questioned  how  we  made  this  selection 
and  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  insinu- 
ation that  there  was  some  kind  of  a 
tradeoff  made  here  in  the  selection  be- 
cause of  what  States  they  were  located 
in  or  for  some  other  reasons.  With 
more  than  200  applications  that  your 
committee  had  to  look  at  and  has  been 
reviewing  for  years,  I  can  understand 
why  people  are  frustrated  that  their 
project  is  not  in  here.  I  too  have  none 
in  here.  But  we  had  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  those  highest  in  priority. 
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And  we  made  that  selection  on 
merit.  We  selected  those  items  that 
were  high  in  our  priorities.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  the  committee  system,  you 
have  to  depend  upon  your  committees 
and  subcommittees. 

Now  the  gentleman,  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  read  his  "Dear 
Sil"  letter.  That  is  nothing  new.  There 
was  not  one  thing  new  in  there,  that  is 
new  to  this  Congress  or  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

In  fact  I  have  a  "Dear  John"  letter 
from  the  same  writer  that  says  exactly 
word  for  word  what  is  in  his.  But  I 
also  have  a  "Dear  John". 

But  this  was  May  24,  and  it  recited 
the  same  reason  why  he  could  not  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  to  sign  our 
regular  bill  on  1984  energy  and  water 
appropriations. 

In  his  last  paragraph  in  that  letter 
saying  that  the  President  could  not 
sign  our  regular  bill  he  says:  "The  ad- 
ministration also  objects  to  the  in- 
creases in  budget  authority  of  $27  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 


its  present  form—"  now,  I  am  talking 
about  the  previous  bill  that  has  al- 
ready been  signed,  '—the  bill  is  unac- 
ceptable to  the  administration."  But 
the  President  signed  it.  I  even  have  a 
pen  that  he  used  in  signing  it. 

So,  yes,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  Yes,  we  added  some  projects  that 
were  not  in  the  President's  request. 
That  is  nothing  new.  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  for  a  few  years.  I  remem- 
ber President  Carter  vetoed  a  bill  a 
few  years  ago  because  we  included  two 
projects  that  were  not  on  his  shopping 
list.  They  had  been  earlier.  But  some- 
thing happened  in  those  States  and 
the  pressure  got  off  so  he  had  to  with- 
draw them.  He  vetoed  that  bill  be- 
cause of  two  projects. 

But  it  has  been  historic  and  consti- 
tutional that  the  executive  branch 
works  with  the  legislative  branch  and 
we  work  with  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Myers) 
has  expired.  ^     .  ,  ^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  Of  course;  I  yield  to 
my  colleague.  .  ,    ^   ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  very  quick.  Let 
me  just  make  two  points.  You  men- 
tioned the  floods  in  Arizona  and  Utah, 
and  there  are  no  projects  in  this  bill 
for  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill,  that  bill  originally  was  ob- 
jectionable to  the  administration.  But 
we  did  cut  it  down,  thanks  to  the  4- 
percent  cut  offered  in  committee  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

And  that  brought  the  bill  within  the 
administration's  benchmark.  But  here 
you  have  got  20  projects,  and  when 
this  bill  gets  through  with  the  other 
body  you  may  have  another  50  or  60. 
As  you  know,  the  other  body  is  not 
going  to  be  outdone  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  we  will  have  a 
vetoed  bill  here  and  lose  all  of  these 
projects.  We  would  be  doing  all  this 
work  for  nothing. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  to  respond  to 
your  question,  you  have  been  around 
here  more  years  than  I  have.  You 
know  we  always  have  differences  with 
the  other  body.  We  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  the  bill  at  that  time.  But 
in  reality  the  bill  we  have  today  will  be 
completed  in  conference.  If  it  is  out  of 
reason,  I  will  not  sign  the  conference 
report.  In  fact,  I  think  this  is  on  the 
border,  the  place  where  I  think  it  is 
high  enough.  I  think  we  can  work  out 
the  differences  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  and  I 
can  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. _, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Myers) 
has  expired. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  return  to  an  ear- 
lier comment  that  he  made  in  defense 
of  the  procedure.  He  talked  about  the 
problems  in  Arizona  and  Utah  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  need  for  construction 
projects. 

I  would  be  much  more  sympathetic 
to  his  bill  on  the  floor  if  in  fact  we 
were  taking  the  $100  million  and  com- 
mitting it  to  the  flood  damage  that  we 
have  seen  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

I  think  that  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us 
fast  track  those  projects  and  commit 
them. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
answer  one  specific  question:  Why  are 
we  spending  $18  million  to  improve 
the  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  California 
as  a  fast  track  measure?  Is  there  some 
urgency  for  $18  million  of  Federal 
funds  for  Fisherman's  Wharf? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes.  Fisherman's 
Wharf  is  a  bottleneck.  It  has  been  on 
the  docket  quite  some  time  to  have 
some  construction  work  done  there.  It 
is  vital  to  commerce. 

Also  they  have  had  some  storms  and 
north  of  San  Francisco  there  is  an- 
other harbor,  a  harbor  of  refuge  that 
is  very,  very  dangerous,  so  far  from 
the  next  safe  harbor  that  we  had  to 
put  that  in  also.  It  is  a  low  figure.  It  is 
not  one  of  highly  concentrated  popu- 
lation but  if  you  are  out  there  either 
leisurely  sailing  up  and  down  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  hit  a  storm,  or  if  you 
are  a  commercial  fisherman  and  you 
are  in  need  of  a  safe  harbor,  you  are 
going  to  wonder  why  we  did  not  put 
one  there.  This  is  a  high  priority  item 
in  the  judgment  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point 
out  in  fact  that  maybe  what  we  ought 
to  be  talking  about,  we  ought  to  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  its  worthiness.  In 
terms  of  the  20  projects  here,  most  of 
the  20  projects  listed  here,  there  is  no 
emergency,  there  is  no  necessity  in 
terms  of  saving  lives,  saving  property, 
saving  people;  it  is  simply  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee you  would  like  to  fast  track  these 
projects  and,  in  a  sense,  you  take  the 
steam  out  of  the  very  proper  legisla- 
tive direction  that  the  authorizing 
committee  has  pursued. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Is  there  any  one  of 
these  20  in  the  appropriations  bill  that 
is  not  in  the  bill  that  you  say  is  OK? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Is  there  any  one  of  the 
20  that  we  have  included  here,  you 
said  there  were  20,  that  is  not  in  the 
authorizing  bill  that  you  say  you  will 
support? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
these  are  in  the  authorizing  bill  that  I 
support. 

Mr.  MYERS.  OK.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment,  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  also  title  VIII  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  urban  water  systems  that 
would  help  build  the  water  system  in 
Boston,  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  not  ready  be- 
cause there  is  a  local  matter  there, 
local  involvement  in  this.  That  has  not 
yet  been  resolved.  I  am  not  even  sure 
it  is  going  to  come  out  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. It  may  be  another  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

I  think  there  is  a  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion on  this  one. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  to 
clarify  for  the  Record  the  concerns.  I 
know,  of  a  number  of  Members  regard- 
ing the  flooding  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 
We  are  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace.  We 
have  two  studies  that  have  been  fast- 
tracked  in  the  appropriations  bill  that 
was  signed  just  several  weeks  ago 
which  will  lead  us  directly  to  a  point 
where  we  can  begin  to  work  on  some 
of  the  problems,  particularly  in  south- 
eastern Arizona  that  we  are  all  seeing 
very,  very  clearly  today. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
imply  the  committee  was  not  or  is  not 
sensitive  to  that  region. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  responding.  Many  of  these  things 
will  be  answered  in  general  debate 
when  we  get  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  have  been 
taking  place  here.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is,  as  a  new  Congressman  who 
relied   for   a   home   project,   a   water 
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project  relies  on  the  normal  process 
available  to  me  when  I  came  to  the 
CongreEs.  that  we  have  to  go  through 
the  au(  horization  process,  what  advice 
do  you  have  to  give  to  me  when  I  see 
that  20  projects  are  jumping  on  to  the 
appropriation,  by-passing  that  author- 
ization process,  that  very  same  author- 
ization process  to  which  the  gentle- 
man re  erred. 

Mr.  IIYERS.  If  the  gentleman  was 
on  the  floor  he  would  realize  that  we 
did  not  bypass  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  (JEKAS.  That  is  my  phrase.  I 
apologi  se  for  that,  bypass. 

What  I  am  asking  is:  Should  my  pro- 
cedure have  been  to  come  directly  to 
the  A  jpropriations  Committee  for 
this? 

Mr.  :«IYERS.  No.  the  project  that 
the  ger  tlemsui  has  in  mind,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  well  aware  of. 
but  it  i!  1  not  as  high  in  priority  as  some 
of  the  <  ther  projects. 

Whei  we  get  into  the  general  bill,  if 
you  wil  enter  into  colloquy  we  will  ex- 
plain t  le  procedure  on  each  one  of 
these,  hate  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Rules  (  ommittee  here.  They  will  prob- 
ably be  up  here  late  tonight  or  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  (lEKAS.  But  the  gentleman  is 
saying  hat  he  sets  the  priorities? 

Mr.  J[YERS.  That  is  the  committee 
system  we  have  operated  under  for  200 
years. 

Mr.  1 AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minute:  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvani  i  (Mr.  Coughlin). 

Mr.  C  OUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
rise  in  )pposition  to  the  rule  but  for  a 
different  reason  than  has  been  dis- 
cussed )y  previous  speakers. 

A  nui  tiber  of  us,  my  colleagues  and  I, 
did  appear  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  )ehalf  of  some  130  Members  of 
this  bo  ly  to  request  a  rule  that  would 
permit  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
fundin):  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  The  reason  we  made  that  re- 
quest u'as  our  concern  that  funds  for 
that  br  ?eder  reactor  might  be  inserted 
in  the  i  Senate  although  it  is  not  in  the 
bill  at  present  and  might  be  inserted 
in  the  Senate  and  we  would  not  have 
the  opi»ortunity  to  vote  on  that  here. 

Mr.  lidOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ger  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yielc  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetl  s. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
the  supplemental  bill,  which  is  on 
next,  tl  lat  has  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  in  it.  This  is  the  water  re- 
sources bill. 

Mr.  C  OUGHLIN.  Excuse  me.  I  stand 
correct  ;d.  I  thought  we  were  on  the 
supplei  lental  bill. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but  I  think 
it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  point- 
ed out  as  often  as  possible  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  bypassing  the  au- 
thorization process.  It  can  be  viewed 
no  other  way. 

We  have  a  situation  before  us  where 
we  are  asked  to  approve  a  rule  which 
waives  points  of  order.  Under  the  reg- 
ular procedures  of  the  House,  many  of 
the  projects  that  are  included  under 
this  appropriations  bill  would  be  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  authorized. 
That  is  the  regular  procedure  around 
here.  That  is  the  procedure  we  have 
operated  under  for  200  years,  that 
what  we  do  is  we  authorize  first  and 
then  we  appropriate  the  money. 

Now.  that  is  not  going  to  be  done 
here  as  a  result  of  both  the  rule  and 
the  bill  that  we  will  take  up  following 
the  rule.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  against  this  rule  just 
to  point  out  that  the  Members  around 
here,  who  are  on  authorizing  commit- 
tees, feel  that  it  is  important  that  our 
judgment  be  entered  into  this  process 
of  spending  the  Government's  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  good  point.  We  just  had 
State-Justice  and  Commerce  here,  a 
very  major  bill.  And  points  of  order 
were  made  against  everything  in  that 
bill  that  was  not  authorized  and 
thrown  out  of  that  bill. 

Why  should  this  be  a  sacred  cow? 
Could  the  gentleman  answer  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman  would 
remember  I  was  one  of  the  Members 
who  raised  those  points  of  order.  And 
I  think  that  that  is  what  we  have  got 
to  do  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  process 
is  carried  on  in  the  House. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  I  would  hope  that  what 
we  would  begin  to  do  in  this  House  is 
only  appropriate  that  money  which 
has  been  properly  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  270,  nays 
124,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  381] 

YEAS-270 

Ackerman 

Emerson 

Lett 

Addabbo 

English 

Lujan 

Akaka 

Erdreich 

Luken 

Albosta 

Fazio 

Lundine 

Alexander 

Ferraro 

MacKay 

Andrews  (NO 

Fields 

Madigan 

Andrews  <TX) 

Flippo 

Markey 

Annunzio 

Ford  (MI) 

Marlenee 

Anthony 

FYanklin 

Martinez 

Applegate 

Frost 

Matsui 

Aspin 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

AuCoin 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Barnard 

Gaydos 

McCain 

Bateman 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Beilenson 

Gephardt 

McCurdy 

Bennett 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Berman 

Gingrich 

McEwen 

Bethune 

Gonzalez 

McHugh 

Bevill 

Gore 

Mica 

Biaggi 

Gray 

Michel 

Bliley 

Guarini 

Mikulski 

Bogg.s 

Gunderson 

Miller  (CA) 

Boland 

HalKIN) 

Miller  (OH  1 

Boner 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mineta 

Bonior 

Hall.  Sam 

Minish 

Bonker 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Borski 

Hammerschmidt 

Mollohan 

Bosco 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Boucher 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Moody 

Boxer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moore 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Morrison  (CT) 

Britt 

Harrison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Broomfield 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Brown  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Brown  (CO) 

Hayes 

Murtha 

Broyhill 

Hefner 

Myers 

Bryant 

Hightower 

Natcher 

Byron 

Hillis 

Nelson 

Carney 

Holt 

Nichols 

Carr 

Horton 

Nowak 

Chappell 

Howard 

Oakar 

Chappie 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Cheney 

Hughes 

Olin 

Clarke 

Hutto 

Ortiz 

Clay 

Ireland 

Owens 

Clinger 

Jenkins 

Panetta 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Parris 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (OK) 

Pashayan 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  (TN) 

Patman 

Collins 

Kaptur 

Patterson 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Pease 

Cooper 

Kemp 

Penny 

Coyne 

Kennelly 

Perkins 

Craig 

Kindness 

Pickle 

Crockett 

Kogovsek 

Price 

Daniel 

Kolter 

Rangel 

Daschle 

Kramer 

Ratchford 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Reid 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Richardson 

Dixon 

Leath 

Rinaldo 

Dorgan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roberts 

Dowdy 

Lehman  (FL) 

Robinson 

Downey 

Leland 

Rodino 

Duncan 

Lent 

Roe 

Durbin 

Levine 

Roemer 

Dwyer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rogers 

Dymally 

Lipinski 

Rostenkowski 

Dyson 

Livingston 

Rowland 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lloyd 

Rudd 

Edwards  (CA) 

Long  (LA) 

Russo 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long(MD) 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  L.  ROSS 

OP  BENTON,  KY. 
(Mr.    HUBBARD    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine.  Robert  L.  Ross  of 
Benton,  Ky. 

Bob  Ross  died  on  October  3  at  the 
Marshall  County  Hospital  in  Benton. 
He  was  54  years  of  age  and  had  fought 
cancer  for  over  a  year,  continuing  to 
work  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
he  had  to  enter  the  hospital. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Marshall 
County,  Bob  Ross  was  an  active 
member  and  a  deacon  of  the  Benton 
Church  of  Christ.  He  had  served  as  a 
scoutmaster  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
community  of  Benton  as  well  as  in  the 
bank. 

Bob  Ross  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  in  the  community  of  Benton  and  in 
Marshall  County.  He  was  a  man  of 
honor  and  deserved  the  respect  which 
was  afforded  him. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Bob 
Ross,  and  I  will  miss  him.  He  was 
always  kind  and  helpful  to  me. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Bob's  wife, 
Mrs.  Jolette  Ross,  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Adeline  Lineberry  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  to  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Jer- 
rice  Lee  Brown  of  Memphis,  and  Mrs. 
Greta  Arm  Smith  of  Newport,  Tenn., 
to  his  son,  Matthew  Ross  of  Benton, 
and  to  his  two  grandchildren,  Erin  Lee 
Brown  and  Kimberly  Ann  Brown  of 
Memphis. 
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Mr  RAY,  Mrs.  ROUKEMA,  and  Mr. 
ANDERSON  of  California  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH, 
and  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3959,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  332  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  332 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived,  except  against 
the  language  beginning  with  the  word  "Pro- 
vided- on  page  2,  line  21  through  the  colon 
on  page  2,  line  25:  Provided.  That  a  point  of 
order  against  that  provision  may  be  made 
only  against  that  provision  and  not  against 
the  entire  paragraph. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Frost)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  332 
provides  waivers  to  allow  for  the  full 
consideration  of  H.R.  3959  which 
makes  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  supplemental 
provides  funds  for  programs  which 
would  normally  be  contained  in  the 
four  appropriations  bill  which  were 
signed  into  law  prior  to  the  begiiming 
of  the  new  fiscal  year:  HUD  and  inde- 
pendent agencies;  energy  and  water 
development;  legislative  branch;  and 
transportation.  Since  these  bills  were 
signed  into  law  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  received  additional 
budget  requests  and  H.R.  3959  reflects 
those  additional  administration  re- 
quests. 

House  Resolution  332  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  these  items  by 
waiving  all  points  of  order  against  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  for   failure   to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2. 
rule  XXI.  A  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  are  not  authorized  and  there  is 
also  language  in  the  bill  which  is  con- 
sidered legislation,  thus  necessitating 
the  waiver  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  to 
this  blanket  waiver.  In  chapter  I  of 
the  bill,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions added  legislative  language  to  the 
provision  of  funds  for  the  Emergency 
Veterans'   Job  Training   Act   of   1983 
which  would  have  changed  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  job  training  as 
provided  in  the  authorizing  act.  Conse- 
quently, the  Committee  on  Rules  did 
not  provide  the  waiver  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI  for  this  language  and  a  point  of 
order  against  this  language,  but  not 
against    the    entire    paragraph,    will 
stand  if  it  is  raised  during  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  332 
will  allow  the  offering  of  any  germane 
amendment  to  H.R.  3959  which  does 
not  otherwise  violate  any  other  rule  of 
the  House.  No  amendments  are  made 
specifically  in  order,  but  if  they  can 
meet  the  germaneness  test,  and  are 
not  legislation,  or  if  they  are  for  au- 
thorized programs,  they  can  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  It  is  a  good  rule.  It  is  in  no 
way  a  closed  rule,  although  amend- 
ments which  violate  the  House  rules 
will  still  be  subject  to  points  of  order. 
Keep  in  mind  there  is  $438  million  in 
this  measure  most  of  which  is  for  vet- 
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qOUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Sbeaker.  now  that  we  are  on  the 
rule  here,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
n   opposition   to   the   rule   on 
of  a  number  of  us  who  went 
the  Committee  on  Rules,   on 
3f  some  130  of  our  colleagues, 
a  rule  making  in  order  an 
prohibiting    funding   for 
River  breeder  reactor,  as 
any  funding  for  a  new  financ- 
for  that  project  unless  it  were 
authorized  by  this  House, 
concern  that  we  had  was  that 
there  was  no  money  in  the 
appropriations   bill   for 
River  breeder  reactor,  that 
might  be  inserted  by  the  other 
it  might  be  brought  back 
such  a  way  that  we  would  not 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that, 
ui^derstand     the     distinguished 
of  the  subcommittee  has  as- 
Committee  on  Rules  that  we 
]  lave  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
money  were  inserted  by  the 
t^ody.  The  distinguished  chair- 
I  understand  it,  could  not  be 
the  moment,  but  let  me  take 
to    inquire   of    the   distin- 
ranking  minority  member,  the 
an  from  Indiana,  if  my  under- 
is  correct  that  the  subcom- 
las  assured  that  we  would  have 
the  Clinch  River  project  if  it 
by  the  Senate. 
itYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield  for  a  response? 
dOUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from  Indiana. 
N  [YERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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right  now,  and  myself,  and  all 
mefibers,  we  have  given  assurance 
gentleman  in  the  well,  other 
opponehts  of  Clinch  River,  that  if  the 
Senate  should  add  provisions  for 
Clinch  ^iver  that  we  would  assure  him 
there  w  ould  be  an  opportunity  to  vote 
when  it  comes  back  from  conference. 
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sbeaker,  there  is  no  Member  on 

flopr  who  can  give  assurance  as  to 

Senate  will  or  will  not  do, 

th^re  is  no  way  for  us  to  give  the 

assurances     today     about 

wishes  and  will  of  the  confer- 

be.  The  only  promise  we  can 

the    promise    that   we   have 

the  past  2  years,  that  we  will 


give  the  opponents  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it. 

The  reason  there  is  nothing  in  this 
supplemental  is  because  of  the  wishes 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
others.  We  refused  to  put  any  money 
in  this  on  Clinch  River  because  they 
have  objected,  but  we  give  the  gentle- 
man assurance  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it  if  the  Senate 
should  add  funds  or  provisions  for  the 
continuation  of  Clinch  River. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  assurance. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  only  say 
that  after  you  have  beaten  the  cat 
over  the  head  eight  times,  there  is 
really  no  need  to  try  to  kill  it  again.  It 
does  not  have  nine  lives.  I  hope  that 
the  breeder  reactor  does  survive. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

QUILLEN). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  this  rule 
makes  in  order  helps  to  point  out  just 
how  whacko  the  spending  process  has 
become  around  this  House.  The  bill  is 
entitled  "making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  is  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  when  the  fiscal  year  is  5  days 
old.  It  used  to  be  around  here  that  we 
would  think  about  supplementals  as 
being  those  bills  that  came  along  after 
the  fiscal  year  had  gone  awhile  and  all 
of  a  sudden  the  agencies  recognized 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  money  in 
their  appropriations  to  meet  their  de- 
mands for  the  year.  Here  we  are  5  days 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  and  already 
we  have  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions before  us. 

What  that  tells  us  is  that  somewhere 
along  the  appropriations  process  is 
breaking  down.  too.  that  we  are  under- 
funding  programs  and  we  are  not  pro- 
viding sufficient  funding  in  the  origi- 
nal bills  and,  therefore,  we  have  got  to 
come  through  with  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
authorization  process  and  the  appro- 
priations process  to  be  5  days  into  the 
fiscal  year  and  already  considering 
supplemental  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  line  of  in- 
quiry that  was  begun  with  the  minori- 
ty members  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 


There  are  no  funds  in  this  appro- 
priation for  that  project,  and  our  con- 
cern is  that  the  Senate  might  add 
moneys  for  this,  that  the  conferees 
might  agree  to  it.  and  that,  therefore, 
although  the  House  has  been  going  on 
record  the  last  two  times  as  voting 
against  the  project,  it  would  be  denied 
any  opportunity  to  express  its  will 
except  by  defeating  the  entire  confer- 
ence report. 

Along  with  130  Members  of  this 
body  from  both  parties,  we  have  peti- 
tioned the  Rules  Committee  to  allow 
an  expression  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  plan  that  has 
been  put  forward  on  this  bill.  The 
Rules  Committee  in  its  wisdom  decid- 
ed not  to  allow  that,  but  what  we 
would  like  is  an  assurance  that  if 
indeed  the  scenario  which  I  have  de- 
scribed does  happen  and  the  other 
body  does  add  language  or  add  money 
for  this  project,  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote,  even  if  it  required  a 
rule  to  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  during  our  consider- 
ation of  this  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill),  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter,  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  committed  to  our  com- 
mittee that  if  this  matter  should  be 
added  by  the  Senate  and  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  separate 
vote  when  the  conference  report  came 
back.  It  was  understood  that  it  would 
come  back  in  disagreement  with  an  op- 
portunity for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Frost). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions who  is  here  might  confirm  that 
understanding,  and  that  is  that  we 
would  be  guaranteed  a  vote  on  any 
funds  that  might  be  added  in  the 
other  body  for  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  during  the  hear- 
ing in  the  Rules  Committee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
was  asked  a  similar  question,  and  the 
members  were  assured  that  there  were 
no  funds  in  this  bill  whatsoever  for 
the  Clinch  River  project,  and  that  in 
the  event  anything  was  added  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  we  guaran- 
tee the  House  a  separate  vote  on 
Clinch  River. 

So  it  is  not  in  here,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  disturbed  about  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned.  Should  it  get  in 
there  under  any  circumstances,  the 
Members  are  assured  that  we  would 
have  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  means  that  if 
the    conferees    should    agree    to    the 


Senate  language,  there  would  still  be  a 
separate  vote? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  be  brought 
outside  the  conference  report  where 
we  would  have  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Whitten)  for 
their  assurances. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. _,  , 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  _  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeas  308,  nays 
83.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 
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ANSWERED  'PRESENT  "—1 
Packard 

NOT  VOTING-41 

Corcoran  Dingell 

Crane.  Philip  Eckart 

DAmours  Fascell 

de  la  Garza  Feighan 

Derrick  Foley 

Dicks  Ford(TN) 
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Schroeder 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Whitehurst 

Wylie 

Zablocki 


Messrs.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  GEJD- 
ENSON, CONYERS,  and  CROCK- 
ETT, Mrs.  KENNELLY.  and  Messrs. 
ROEMER,  STENHOLM,  and  TAUZIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  SCHUMER,  SILJANDER. 
WALGREN,  and  SNYDER  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ottinger 
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Pashayan 

Paul 
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Shaw 

Skeen 
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Smith.  Denny 

Spence 
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Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 
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Whittaker 
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U  S.  PRESENCE  IN  THE  EASTERN 
CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  attended,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President,  the  Rose  Garden 
ceremony  launching  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  and  I  was  proud  to 
attend  this  ceremony  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  and  his  administration, 
and  that  this  Congress  will  recognize 
that  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  can  play  a 
very  effective  role,  and  can  be  a  major 
asset  to  the  United  States  in  making 
certain  that  this  new  focus  on  the  Car- 
ibbean will  bring  about  the  positive  re- 
sults we  all  desire. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  of  debate 
on  the  CBI,  I  consistently  pointed  out 
to  my  colleagues  the  extraordinary 
close  ties  between  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  neighboring  island  na- 
tions of  the  eastern  Caribbean.  Over 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  can  trace  their 
roots  to  these  other  islands.  We  are 
the  media  center  that  links  the  islands 
together,  the  educational  and  training 
center  where  so  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors acquire  the  skills  and  know-how 
to  benefit  their  own  families  and 
island  nations. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  House  at  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies  for  the 
newest  nation  of  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  and  I  was  struck  by  how  many 
of  the  high  ranking  officials  of  the 
new  island  nation  had  studied  and 
trained  at  the  College  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  The  same  is  true  in 
many  other  islands. 
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The  potential  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
offers  the  United  States  as  a  positive 
force  i  n  the  Caribbean  is  enormous. 

We  :an  serve  as  the  essential  politi- 
cal bri  ige  the  United  States  must  have 
to  ach  eve  its  goals  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  t  le  weeks  ahead.  I  will  be  speak- 
ing ag  lin  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
listen  carefully  to  the  message  I  bring 
regarding  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
easter  i  Caribbean. 


Mr. 


may 
revise 
H.R. 
extrai^ous 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask 
unaniihous  consent  that  all  Members 
hfive  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  on 
3959,  and  that  they  may  include 
and  tabular  material. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlei  nan  from  Mississippi? 
Thei  e  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
,  LPPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tie  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
)f  the  Union  for  consideration 
bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  supple- 
appropriations  for  the   fiscal 
^ding  September  30,  1984,  and 
otier  purposes;  and  pending  that 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  general  debate  be  limited 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the 
from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 
and  myself. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 

)bjection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  Mississippi? 

was  no  objection. 

SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

gekitleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 


Committee 

State 

of  the 

menta 

year 

for 

motior 

consenjt 

to  not 

equall! 

gentlei  nan 

CONTE 

The 
there 
gentleiian 

Theife 

The 
questi(^n 
the 

WHITTtN). 


The  notion  was  agreed  to. 

i:  r  THE  coMMimx  op  the  whole 
Acco-dingiy,     the     House     resolved 


HR 


itself 

Whole 

Union 

bUl. 

chair. 

The 

By 
readini ; 

The 


mous 

man 

will  be 

the 

(Mr 

minut^ 

The 
from 

Mr. 
yield 
sume 


into  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  on  the  State  of  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
.  3959.  with  Mr.  Frost  in  the 


:;ierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

manimous    consent,    the    first 

of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 

consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 

ffom  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 

recognized  for  30  minutes  and 

gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

.  CpNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30 


Zlhair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
N:Lssissippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
riyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you 
today  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary bill  that  appropriates  $438  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
72  percent  of  this  bill  is  for  veterans 
programs.  There  are  five  veterans  ac- 
counts, the  largest,  $150  million,  is  for 
a  new  veterans  jobs  training  program 
which  was  authorized  by  law  August 
15.  The  supplemental  budget  request 
was  just  received  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  Sep- 
tember 21  by  a  voice  vote.  The  bill  is 
made  necessary  because  of  the  success 
the  committee  has  had  this  year  in 
passing  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Seven  bills  have  now 
moved  through  conference  with  three 
signed  into  law  as  early  as  July.  Since 
these  bills  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
the  House  has  received  budget  re- 
quests from  the  administration  total- 
ing some  $406  million.  These  revised 
requests  have  necessitated  action  by 
the  committee  to  move  forward. 

The  expedited  schedule  that  was  fol- 
lowed this  year  was  made  possible  be- 
cause the  committee  moved  forward 
on  its  various  appropriation  bills  based 
on  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  in  lieu  of  wait- 
ing for  a  final  conference  report.  This 
action  saved  a  number  of  weeks.  Pro- 
cedures such  as  this  will  be  necessary 
in  future  years  if  the  Congress  is  to 
make  further  progress  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  enacting  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  committee  wishes  to  stress  that 
early  enactment  of  its  regular  appro- 
priation bills  and  speedy  disposition  of 
pending  supplementals  give  depart- 
ments and  agency  managers  more  time 
in  which  to  administer  their  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year. 
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This  practice  should  benefit  every- 
one and  improve  Government  efficien- 
cy. 

This  supplemental,  along  with  previ- 
ous actions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  our  regular  bills,  is  well 
within  our  budget  allocations  con- 
tained in  the  budget  resolution. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  listing  of  the  major  ac- 
counts which  are  included  in  this  bill: 

Hem  Approprialion 
Veterans  Administration: 
Compensation  and  pen- 
sions   $66,000,000 

Readjustment  benefits....  40.000.000 

Medical    and    prosthetic 

research 57,356,000 

Veterans  job  training 150.000,000 

General     operating     ex- 
penses   4.165,000 

Atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities   57.000,000 

Nuclear      waste      disposal 
fund 12,000.000 


Item  Appropriation 

Appalachian  Regional 
Commission 9,400.000 

Abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund 42,000.000 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  in 
connection  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  assured  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  that  we 
would  move  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  at  an  early  date,  so  not  only 
do  we  have  a  need  to  proceed  with  the 
supplementals  that  we  have  before 
you  today,  but  we  also  need  to  do  so  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  that  we  made 
with  the  other  side. 

May  I  say  again  that  these  are  nec- 
essary appropriations.  Your  committee 
has  taken  sound  action,  in  my  opinion, 
and  we  urge  your  support. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  including  the  full 
amount  of  funding  for  epidemiological 
studies  on  agent  orange,  and  especially 
for  including  in  the  conmiittee  report 
language  accompanying  the  bill  on  the 
effort  to  have  an  outreach  to  the 
women  Vietnam  veterans  so  that  they 
may  be  included  in  the  study. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  appreciate  the 
fine  statement  from  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  unusual  to 
have  a  supplemental  this  early  in  the 
fiscal  year,  it  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand this  bill  if  you  look  at  the  indi- 
vidual items. 

We  approved  four  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
were  submitted  after  the  HUD  bill  was 
signed  into  law.  and  the  customary 
payment  to  the  widow  of  our  deceased 
colleague.  Larry  McDonald.  We  includ- 
ed some  items  from  the  Energy  and 
Water  Subcommittee  which  were  put 
into  this  bill  because  of  the  under- 
standing with  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee that  the  so-called  new-starts  bill 
would  not  contain  any  extraneous  pro- 
visions. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  $42  million 
to  deal  with  the  Centralia  Mine  fires 
by  relocating  citizens  of  Centralia  and 
Byrnesville,  Pa. 

As  you  can  tell  from  this  brief  de- 
scription, this  bill,  like  most  supple- 
mentals, is  something  of  a  mixed  bag. 

Of  the  $438  million  in  new  budget 
authority,  only  $51.5  million  is  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

And  Budget  Director  Dave  Stock- 
man, in  the  usual  "Dear  Sil,"  says  that 
although  "the  funding  levels  provided 
in  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  gener- 
ally consistent  with  administration 
policy."  He  is  concerned  about  foui  in- 


dividual  provisions.   I   will   submit  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Stockman's  letter  for  the 
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The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Executive  Office 
OF  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  4,  1983. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  B.C.  v.  ^  i  ^  ♦„  /.«« 

Dear  Sil:  The  House  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider H  R.  3959.  the  1984  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  on  Wednesday.  October  5. 
The  funding  levels  provided  in  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  generally  consistent  with  Admin- 
istration policy.  Funding  for  programs  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  are  particular- 
ly important  and  deserve  expeditious  treat- 
ment. These  programs  are:  compensation 
and  pension  ($66  million)  and  readjustment 
benefits  ($40  million). 

The  Administration  is  concerned  with  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  and  asks  that  they 
be  deleted.  These  provisions  are:  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  represent  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  litigation  in  which  the 
Authority  is  a  party;  the  inclusion  of  $9.4 
million  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission highway  program,  which  conflicts 
with  the  Administration's  efforts  to  discon- 
tinue this  program;  the  authorization  of  $75 
million  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  to  ac- 
auire  lands  around  the  Everglades  Nationa 
Park  for  purposes  of  restoring  the  natural 
flow  of  water  to  the  park.  The  Army  and 
the  Park  Service  are  studying  the  situation 
at  the  park  but  have  not  reached  any  con- 
clusions   yet.    Acquiring   these   lands   may 
prove  to  be  unnecessary;  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $42  million  to  relocate  residents  and 
businesses  because  of  underground  fires  in 
the  vicinity  of  Centralia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
cost  is  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  similar 
actions  funded  by  other  agencies,  and  there 
may  be  alternative  actions  available  at  less 
cost    To  the  extent  that  some  relocations 
may  be  necessary  they  could  be  financed 
within  amounts  already  budgeted  for  1984 

I  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  brought  to 
the  floor  for  consideration,  you  will  use 
your  leadership  and  influence  to  urge  the 
House  to  refrain  from  adding  provisions 
that  would  increase  the  level  of  funding  in 
this  bill,  or  that  would  burden  it  with  un- 
necessary legislative  language. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr    Chairman.   I   had   intended   to 
offer  an  amendment  today,  which  was 
published  in  yesterday's  Congression- 
al Record  relating  to  an  unresolved 
issue  arising  out  of  the  Chicago  sch()ol 
desegregation   case.    I   had   originally 
proposed  this  amendment  to  the  first 
continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  367). 
but  it  was  not  included  in  House  Joint 
Resolution    368.    which    was   enacted 
into  law.   in  order  not  to  load  that 
measure    down.    Because   the   Senate 
added  an  amendment  dealing  with  this 
subject   during   their   floor   consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Labor/ 
HHS/Education     appropriations     bill 
late  yesterday.  I  will  not  propose  my 
amendment  of  the  supplemental  here 
today. 


Let  me  just  take  a  moment,  however, 
to  describe  the  situation,  so  that  the 
Members  will  be  aware  of  it.  As  the 
Members  will  recall,  the  continuing 
resolution  enacted  last  week  contained 
$20  million  in  unused  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  funds  for  the  Chicago 
schools  arising  out  of  a  consent  decree 
entered  into  by  Chicago  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  1980,  a  situa- 
tion that  is  now  before  the  courts. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I 
was  considering,  as  well  as  what  was 
done  in  the  Senate,  is  to  free  up  ap- 
proximately $45  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  education  funds  currently  frozen 
by  the  district  court  in  the  court  case. 
This  $45  million  in  being  held  in  limbo 
as  a  potential  judgment  fund  and,  as  a 
result,  a  majority  of  States  that  had 
expected  to  receive  these  funds  are  en- 
countering severe  difficulties  in  keep- 
ing a  number  of  programs  gomg.  The 
affected  programs  include  title  IV. 
civil  rights  training,  follow-through, 
women's  educational  equity,  national 
diffusion  network,  and  projects  in  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund. 

In  the  civil  rights  training  program, 
in  my  State  alone.  19  people  are  faced 
with  losing  their  jobs,  and  the  same 
applies  to  programs  in  States  across 
the  country,  from  California  to  Flori- 
da, to  New  York,  to  Michigan  to  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  and 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  is 
more  or  less  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  we  are 
going  to  provide  $20  million  to  fulfill 
what  the  Government's  obligation 
may  be  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  that 
has  not  even  been  finally  decided  yet, 
we  should  at  least  free  up  the  fiscal 
year  1983  funds  the  judge  is  still  hold- 
ing hostage  in  that  case,  and  get  those 
funds  out  to  the  many,  many  States 
that  are  suffering  devastating  impacts 
their   programs,    like    civil    rights 


in    Hit..    »-.wo .    ^.  .  ,  . 

training,  as  a  result  of  this  judicial  im- 
poundment. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  resolve  this 
fiscal  year  1983  issue  once  and  for  all 
in  the  conference  on  the  L/HHS/Edu- 

cation  bill.  _ 

Mr.    WHITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  chap- 
ter I  of  the  1984  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  contains  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  commit- 
tee's major  recommendations  in  this 

area. 

The  administration  is  requestmg  a 
1984  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$57  356.000  for  the  agent  orange  epide- 
miological study.  The  committee  has 
included  the  budget  estimate  of 
$57,356,000  in  the  bill. 

These  funds  will  cover  the  1984  costs 
of  the  congressionally  mandated  study 
of  possible  health  effects  resulting 
from  herbicide  exposure  among  veter- 


ans of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  im- 
portant study  is  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
study  will  be  approximately  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Although  recommending  the  full 
supplemental  appropriation  requested, 
hearings  conducted  last  month  raised 
concern  that  the  cost  of  certain  items 
in  the  request  may  be  overstated.  The 
committee  report  urges  the  CDC  to 
carefully  examine  participant  fees, 
travel  arrangements,  and  overhead 
costs  when  reviewing  potential  con- 
tractors. 

The  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  of  1984  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $150  million  in  1984  and  $150 
million  in  1985.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  job  training  for  un- 
employed Korean  conflict  and  Viet- 
nam veterans.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
the  $300  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  is  ultimately  pro- 
vided, approximately  50,000  unem- 
ployed veterans  could  be  trained  under 
both  the  job  training  and  the  voca- 
tional education  components  of  this 
program. 

On  October  3,  the  administration  re- 
quested $150  million  to  provide  funds 
in  1984  for  job  training  for  unem- 
ployed Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  committee  recommends 
the  entire  $150  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1984. 
These  funds  provide  training  and  voca- 
tional education  for  approximately 
25,000  veterans. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  this  bill  carries  a  pro- 
viso which  indicates  that  $25  million 
shall  be  obligated  on  the  basis  of  those 
veterans  unemployed  the  longest 
period  of  time. 


D  1540 

A  rule  waiving  points  of  order  on 
this  proviso  was  objected  to  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  pro- 
viso is  also  opposed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  I  indicated  that 
I  would  not  press  for  a  waiver.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Marvin  Leath,  who 
chairs  that  subcommittee  dealing  with 
this  program,  will  offer  a  point  of 
order  to  that  provision.  I  will  concede 
the  point  of  order.  Finally,  although 
not  requested  by  the  administration, 
the  VA  indicates  that  $4,165,000  and 
119  full-time  equivalent  employment 
in  the  general  operating  expenses  are 
required  to  implement  the  veterans 
job  training  program.  The  bill  includes 
the  $4,165,000  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  trust 
that  this  body  will  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  :ONTE.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  yield 
such  t:  tne  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith 

Mrs. 
the  gentleman 
man 
mental 
year 
ment 
for  thiir 
needed 

I  am 
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t  \e 


legislat  ion 
bill.  tHe 
Army 
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SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
rise  in  support  of  the  supple- 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
H.R.  3959.  I  wish  to  compli- 
chairman  and  the  committee 
efforts  to  move  this  vitally 
legislation  in  timely  fashion, 
particularly  interested  in  this 
Because,  in  preparing  the 
committee  has  directed  the 
<f  orps  of  Engineers  to  undertake 
study    of    Nebraska's    flood 
particularly  on  the  Platte 


probleips 
River. 
The 
ence  because 
ing  i 
through 


( lommittee  did  this  at  my  insist- 
of  the  need  for  prevent- 
recurrence  of  the  1983  May 
August  recordbreaking  and 
unusually  prolonged  flooding  on  the 
Platte  :  liver. 
According  to  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
Water  Resources,  the  rate  of 
low  on  the  Platte  went  from 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
s  nearly  normal,  to  as  high  as 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Total 
in  this  period  was  about  2.4 
acre-feet,  more  than  five  times 
volume  of  about  460,000  acre- 
indeed,  flows  continue  above 
even  as  we  consider  this  bill 
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to  seek  support  of  the  other 
or     this     antiflood     directive, 
that  identical  or  similar  Ian- 
retained. 

ensive  study  of  Nebras- 
problems  is  long  overdue, 
fact,  with  new  comprehensive 
authorfeing  legislation  being  drafted 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  our  State's 
water-p  olicymaking  leaders  are  going 
to  have  to  run  to  catch  up. 
Fortqnately,  this  administration  and 
continues  to  look  to  the 
for  leadership.  There  still  is 
Nebraska  to  participate  in 
ne*  Federal  legislative  initiative. 
I  road  imperative  in  the  commit- 
report  on  this  bill  to  study  our 
p -oblems— with  an  emphasis  on 
Pla  :te  River  and  its  tributaries— is 
beginning.  But  it  is  vital  to  at 


I  ext  of  the  committee's  direc- 


ts e 


b!ing 

th  It 

2  DO: 


C(  immittee  is  very  concerned  with  the 

problems    of   Nebraska,    particularly 

Platte  River  and  its  tributaries. 

983.  the  worst  flood  on  record  oc- 

this  region,  the  volume  of  flood 

so  large  that  hydrologists  esti- 

such  a  deluge  could  occur  only 

years. 

that  this  flood  potential  has 

this  region  for  many  years  and 

to  do  .so.  the  Committee  therefore 

I  he  Crops  of  Engineers  to   utilize 

funds  to  prepare  a  plan  of  action 

this  serious  situation.  Also  the 

Engineer.  Missouri  River  Division, 

include  in  the  statement  on  the  fiscal 


year  1985  budget  a  funding  schedule  and 
necessary  draft  legislation  to  facilitate  an 
expeditions  resolution  to  this  flood  problem 
and  other  water  problems  in  the  state. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Roughly  72  percent  of  the 
funding  in  this  bill  is  for  veterans  pro- 
grams; $66  million  is  targeted  for  vet- 
erans compensation  and  pensions;  $40 
million  is  provided  for  readjustment 
benefits;  and  $57  million  will  go  for 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  re- 
search programs.  But  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  this  bill  is  the 
$150  million  appropriation  for  the 
Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vietnam  veterans  in 
my  district  in  New  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  suffering 
from  severe  unemployment.  In  June  of 
this  year,  more  than  619,000  Vietnam 
veterans  were  unemployed.  The  Veter- 
ans Job  Training  Act  is  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing this  problem  by  providing  in- 
centives to  employers  to  hire  and  train 
Vietnam  and  Korean  war  veterans 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion which  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
However,  funding  for  the  program  was 
dropped  by  the  conference  committee 
on  the  HUD  appropriations  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  which 
objected  to  the  veterans  job  training 
program.  Although  the  President 
changed  his  mind  and  signed  the  bill 
at  the  VFW  Convention  on  August  15, 
there  is  still  no  money  for  the  pro- 
gram which  became  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  delay  in  implementing  the 
Emergency  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
is  inexcusable  and  it  is  a  result  of  the 
President's  vacillating  support  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion so  that  implementation  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
can  proceed  as  soon  as  possible.* 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
3959  contains  a  provision  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  and  myself  to  take  the  first 
step  to  relocate  the  citizens  of  Centra- 
lia.  Pa.,  away  from  the  health  and 
safety  threat  posed  by  the  Centralia 
mine  fire.  The  bill  provides  $42  million 
to  be  used  for  the  relocation  expenses, 
to  purchase  homes  and  businesses  and 
give  the  people  of  Centralia  and  the 
adjacent  town  of  Byrnesville  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  fresh  start. 

We  took  this  action  after  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  and  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  and  the  White  House  about 
what  the  Federal  response  and  role 


should  be  to  solve  this  problem.  Both 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  and  I  believe  the 
people  of  Centralia,  support  this  provi- 
sion. 

Two  years  ago  our  committee  provid- 
ed $1  million  to  fund  a  limited  bore- 
hole study  to  try  to  isolate  the  param- 
eters of  the  Centralia  fire.  That  report 
which  was  completed  last  July  laid  out 
several  options  ranging  from  a  total 
excavation  to  doing  nothing.  Doing 
nothing  would  allow  this  fire  which  is 
moving  and  burning  to  continue  un- 
checked toward  areas  of  greater  popu- 
lation density  and  would  threaten 
more  lives  than  at  present.  This  is  un- 
acceptable. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  middle 
ground  with  this  approach.  These 
funds  will  relocate  homes  and  busi- 
nesses out  of  the  fire  area.  In  addition, 
the  relocation  will  be  carried  on  by 
Pennsylvania  with  a  grant  from  the 
abandoned  mine  fund.  The  State  will 
match  the  funds  provided  here  with  25 
percent  funding  from  their  share  of 
the  AML  fund. 

The  committee  has  approved  report 
language  which  assumes  that  only  one 
government  entity  will  take  title  to 
properties  to  be  acquired.  We  expect 
the  State  to  be  that  entity.  At  present 
there  is  some  question  of  clouded  titles 
on  some  of  the  properties  and  we 
expect  the  State  to  move  administra- 
tively with  the  Federal  Government  to 
clean  up  any  ambiguity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  worst  mine 
fire  situation  anywhere  in  this  Nation. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  Centralia 
fire  started  19  years  ago.  We  know  it 
has  led  to  countless  years  of  suffering 
by  the  people  of  these  two  small 
towns.  Their  lives  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  disrupted  and  their  health 
threatened.  They  have  clamored  for 
help  and  until  now  we  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  course  of  action  to 
help  them. 

We  now  have  that  course  of  action 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port us  as  we  try  to  take  care  of  the 
worst  mine  fire  threat  to  the  public 
safety  in  the  entire  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
new  fiscal  year  is  only  5  days  old,  and 
we  are  already  considering  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

I  realized  that  most  of  the  amounts 
requested  in  this  bill  were  requested 
by  the  President.  And  I  realize  that  re- 
vised Presidential  requests  can  make 
the  job  of  the  Appropriations  commit- 
tee more  difficult.  However,  that  diffi- 
culty is  not  sufficient  to  necessitate  a 
reliance  on  the  budget-weakening  sup- 
plemental process. 

This  bill  provides  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  almost  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Out  of  that  amount.  15  per- 
cent or  $66.5  billion,  is  provided  for 
programs  which  have  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized. Although  for  this  bill,  rule 


XXI  was  not  waived,  and  the  bill  is 
subject  to  points  of  order,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  those  unauthorized  pro- 
grams will  be  funded.  Rule  XXI  may 
as  well  be  removed  from  the  House 
Rule,  we  disregard  It  with  regularity. 

The  program  in  this  supplemental 
are  not  bad  programs.  Yet  the  bill 
itself  is  a  bad  bill  because  it  is  bad  pro- 
cedure. Budgeting  through  supple- 
mentals  is  bad  policy.  Appropriating 
for  unauthorized  programs  confusion 
the  purposes  and  benefits  of  the  au- 
thorization/appropriation   process    of 

Congress.  ^  . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 

this  bill.*  ^    .     .„ 

•  Mr  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3959.  the  fiscal 
year  1984  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  being  considered  by  the  House 
today.  This  bill  will  provide  essential 
funding  for  veterans  programs  includ- 
ing compensation  and  pensions,  read- 
justment benefits  for  education  and 
training  payments,  and  general  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  bill  is  of  particular 
importance  to  me  because  it  contains 
crucial  provisions  for  funding  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  and  veterans 
job  training.  .  ^. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
had  recommended  the  full  $57,356,000 
requested  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  agent  orange  epidemiologi- 
cal study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control.  The  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange  and  other 
possible  health  hazards  during  service 
in  Vietnam  is  a  major  concern  to  many 
Vietnam  veterans.  One  major  effort  to 
address  this  issue  is  the  VA  epidemio- 
logical study  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
studies  protocol  calls  for  conducting 
three  separate  concurrent  studies.  One 
will  examine  the  issue  of  exposure  to 
herbicides  while  serving  in  Vietnam; 
another  addresses  the  possible  long- 
term  health  effects  related  to  service 
in  Vietnam;  and  the  third  is  a  case 
control  study  of  soft  tissue  sarrcomas 
and  lymphomes  to  determine  if  veter- 
ans exposed  to  agent  orange  are  at  in- 
creased risk  of  developing  rare  can- 

ccrs 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  the  additional  funding  it  will  pro- 
vide for  administering  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Emergency  Veterans 
Job  Training  Act.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  job  training  for  un- 
employed Korean  conflict  and  Viet- 
nam veterans.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
full  $300  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  will  provide  train- 
ing for  approximately  50,000  unem- 
ployed veterans. 

The  bill  also  has  a  tax  credit  provi- 
sion for  employers  who  hire  certain 
low-income  Vietnam  veterans  and  dis- 
abled veterans.  Employers  could  re- 
ceive a  credit  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  first  year  wages  up  to  $6,000  for 
each  eligible  employee  and  25  percent 
of  second  year  wages  up  to  $6,000.  Cer- 


tain veterans  will  be  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  while  looking 
for  work  following  their  discharge 
from  the  military. 

Providing  for  those  who  served  the 
Nation  in  our  Armed  Forces  after  they 
are  discharged  is  a  moral  obligation  of 
the  highest  order  and  must  be  realized 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense effort.  Those  who  left  their  fam- 
ilies, their  home,  and  their  country  to 
defend  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  every 
citizen  in  this  country  by  serving  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  returned  to  a  nation 
which  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
patriotic  efforts,  and  which  failed  to 
demonstrate  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion   for    the   sacrifices    these    brave 
people  had  made.  It  is  our  obligation 
as   a   nation   committed   to   personal 
freedom,  to  insure  that  our  veterans 
are  provided  with  the  care  and  com- 
passion they  so  richly  deserve.  Accord- 
ingly, Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  our  promises  to  those  who 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  are  kept, 
and    that    the    needs    of    those    who 
served  are  adequately  met. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  feel  a  deep 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
I  have  recently  appointed  a  Veterans' 
Advisory  Council,  comprised  of  veter- 
ans representative  of  my  district,  to 
meet  periodically  and  discuss  pending 
legislation  regarding  veterans  benefits 
and  national  defense  issues,  and  to 
advise  me  of  deficiencies  in  our  nation- 
al policy  for  veterans  as  they  see 
them.  This  council,  though  newly 
formed,  promises  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble tool  in  providing  me  with  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  our  distinguished  vet- 
erans. 

Preserving    confidence    with    those 
who  served  in  the  past  is  one  way  to 
demonstrate  to  the  men  and  women 
now  in  the  service  and  to  potential  re- 
cruits the  high  value  that  the  Nation 
attaches  to  their  service.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in 
supporting  passage  of  H.R.  3959.» 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  in  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage on  line  25  on  page  2  and  lines  1 
through  6  on  page  3  of  the  bill  under 
the  title  veterans  job  training.  As  I 
read  this  provision,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  is   not   obligated   to   set 
aside  $20  million  in  a  separate  account 
for  the  funding  of  section  18  of  the 
Veterans  Emergency  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983.  Public  Law  98-77. 

An  amount  not  to  exceed  $20  million 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Veterans- 
Administration  readjustment  account 
as  needed.  The  language  seems  clear, 
but  since  others  may  have  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  language,  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  I  read 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  there  is  no 
intent  to  set  aside  a  specific  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  to  fund  the  trammg 


authorized  by  section  18  of  Public  Law 
98-77.» 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  suggest  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


VETERANS  JOB  TRAINING 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  payment  of  expenses  as  authorized  by 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983  (Public  Law  98-77).  $150,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1986: 
Provided.  That  $25,000,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  shall  not  become  available  for 
obligation  until  July  1,  1984;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  $25,000,000  shall  be  obligat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  those  veterans  unem- 
ployed the  longest  period  of  time:  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $20,000,000  of 
the  amount  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  to  the  Readjustment  Benefits 
appropriation  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  section  18  of  Public  Law  98-77.  Any 
unused  portion  of  the  amount  transferred 
shall  be  returned  to  this  appropriation  not 
later  than  December  31,  1984. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
first  and  second  provisos  in  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Veterans 
Job  Training,"  page  2  lines  21  through 
25,  constitute  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  are  not  in  order  under 
rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  have  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Boland. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

programs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  -Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Programs". 
$9,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  the  Appalachian  Development  High- 
way System. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee— what 
are  these  projects?  This  is  one  of  the 
items  Mr.  Stockman  is  opposed  to. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  I  lEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yie]  ling. 

In  reiponse  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  question,  this  is  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Highway  Program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  realize  that.  I 
want  tc  know  where  the  highways  are, 
where  ;hey  are  going,  and  who  they 
are  for. 

Mr.  gEVILL.  They  are  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama. 
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Mr. 
bama? 


(::ONTE.  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
Well,  let  us  include  Massachu- 
setts ne  xt  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  (  lerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  K  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authoriz  ;d,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
rector ol  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
South  F  orida  Water  Management  District, 
to  modif  i  the  schedule  for  delivery  of  water 
from  th  e  central  and  southern  Florida 
project  to  the  Everglades  National  Park  re- 
quired b  f  section  2  of  the  River  Basin  Mon- 
etary AiJ  thorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  A  [Tiendments  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-282)  Jnd  to  conduct  an  experimental  pro- 
gram foi  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  such  project  for 
the  pur]  Kjse  of  determining  an  improved 
schedule  for  such  delivery. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  striki  t  the  last  word. 

May  '.  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama w  lat  this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  \  ^hat  these  projects  are  for? 

Mr.  C  DNTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  This  is  a  Hood  control 
project.  Section  104  is  flood  control. 

Mr.  CDNTE.  103(a). 

Mr.  BETVILL.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secreta:  y  of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  2- 
year  experimental  water  delivery  pro- 
gram en  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  project  to  determine  an  im- 
proved I  lelivery  schedule  to  benefit  the 
Evergla  les  National  Park. 

As  I  I  nderstand  the  water  has  been 
pouring  into  the  Everglades  there. 
There  Y  as  been  a  surplus  of  water.  So 
as  a  result  there  is  an  environmental 
problerr  that  needs  to  be  resolved. 
That  is  what  this  study  is  for,  to  re- 
solve th  ?  environmental  problem. 

Mr.  C  DNTE.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
is  not  mandatory,  it  merely  author- 
izes? 

Mr.  B  EVILL.  That  is  right,  it  is  left 
up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  dis- 
cretions ry. 

Mr.  C  DNTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  C  lerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Th'  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  make  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  Lnd  other  purposes,  central  and 
southern  Florida,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
natural  f  ow  of  water  to  the  E^verglades  Na- 


tional Park.  The  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized to  acquire  such  interests  in  lands  as 
are  necessary  to  permit  the  natural  flow  of 
water  to  the  Everglades  National  Park,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $75,000,000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  acquire  any  interest  in  land  under 
this  subsection  at  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  interest  based  on  conditions  existing 
after  the  construction  of  the  project  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
before  any  modification  is  made  to  the 
schedule  for  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  under  such  subsection 
and  before  the  restoration  of  such  natural 
flow.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
construct  necessary  flood  protection  meas- 
ures for  protection  of  homes  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  any  modification  of  such  delivery 
schedule  or  by  the  restoration  of  such  natu- 
ral flow. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bevill:  On 
page  6,  after  line  18  insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  utilize  available  construction  gen- 
eral appropriations  to  complete  bank  pro- 
tection works  at  Wheeling  Island,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Hannibal  Lock  and  Dam  pool, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $135,000  and  to  com- 
plete the  local  flood  protection  project  at 
Russell,  Kentucky,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$600,000. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  utilize  available  general  investiga- 
tion funds  to  initiate  a  study  of  alternatives 
to  the  Mentone  Dam  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Mainstem  project  in  California  and  the 
flood  control  study  of  the  Illinois  River  be- 
tween Henry  and  Naples,  Illinois. 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  the  discretion  to  complete  pro- 
tection worlts  at  Wheeling  Island, 
W.  Va.  This  is  in  the  Hannibal  lock 
and  dam  pool,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$135,000  and  to  complete  the  local 
flood  protection  project  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $600,000. 

In  other  words,  this  would  be 
$135,000  of  the  $600,000. 

And  this  is  really  one  of  the  urgent 
projects  that  needs  inunediate  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  pursue  my  point  of  order  though  a 
point  of  order  does  lie  here  because 


the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed. 
But  I  hope  that  next  time  the  minori- 
ty can  have  a  little  more  courtesy  and 
be  shown  these  amendments  before 
they  pop  up  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusets  (Mr.  Conte) 
withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  withdrawn. 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  among  other  things,  in- 
structs the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use 
existing  funds  to  begin  a  study  of  the 
flooding  problems  along  the  Illinois 
River  between  Henry  and  Naples.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  approach 
does  not  add  any  new  funds  to  the  bill. 

We  have  experienced  severe  flooding 
this  year  along  the  stretch  of  the  Illi- 
nois River  between  Henry  and  Naples 
and  in  fact  such  flooding  is  now  be- 
coming almost  an  annual  occurrence. 

Since  1970,  the  Illinois  River  has 
risen  above  flood  stage  some  16  differ- 
ent times.  On  seven  of  those  occasions, 
the  flooding  has  been  extensive 
enough  to  cause  significant  damage. 

Since  1978,  national  flood  insurance 
has  paid  claims  totaling  $12.5  million 
in  just  the  Peoria  area  alone,  and  esti- 
mates are  that  total  damage  was  at 
least  twice  as  high.  Additional  losses 
have  taken  place  this  year  and  of 
course  in  other  communities  along  the 
Illinois  River  outside  the  Peoria  area. 

Because  of  the  repetitiveness  of  the 
flooding  problem,  it  is  important  that 
we  set  in  motion  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  thus  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment.* 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1550 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  IV  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund",  $42,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rived from  receipts  of  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  FHind  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  private  homes  and  businesses  and 
nonprofit  buildings  occupied  or  utilized  con- 
tinuously since  September  1,  1983,  and  the 
lands  on  which  they  are  located,  excluding 
all  mineral  interests,  and  the  relocation  of 
families  and  individuals  residing  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Centralia  and  the  Village  of  Bymes- 
ville  and  on  outlying  properties  who  are 
threatened  by  the  progressive  movement  of 
the    minefire    currently    burning    in    and 


around  the  Borough  of  Centralia:  Provided. 
That  all  acquisitions  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  under  the  authority 
provided  herein  shall  be  at  fair  market 
value  without  regard  to  mine  fire  related 
damages  as  was  properly  done  by  OSM  in  its 
prior  acquisitions  of  Centralia  properties. 
These  activities  must  comply  with  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
use  4601,  et  seq.).  but  shall  not  consitute 
a  major  action  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)(c)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  actual  construction  costs  of  per- 
manent housing:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Federal  discretionary  share  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition  or 
relocation. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  murtha 
Mr.    MURTHA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murtha:  On 
page  7  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Fossil  Energy  Research  and  Development 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Fossil 
Energy      Research      and      Development", 
$1,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed'. 

Mr  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  c()n- 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

Record.  ^.     .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment,  we  had  agreed 
in  the  Interior  conference  that  if  we 
could  not  find  enough  money  there, 
we  would  add  additional  funds  in  the 
supplemental. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  kindly  shown  this  to 
us  and  we  agree  with  it.  We  will  take  it 
over  to  conference  and  see  if  we  can 
keep  it  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  recom- 
mend it.  ^.       •    

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURTHA 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murtha:  On 
page  7,  line  24,  add  the  following: 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

SCHOOL  operations 

For  an  additional  amount  for  preklnder- 
garten  programs,  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 


gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  to  solve  a  critical  problem  for 
the  Nation's  Indian  prekindergarten 
children  by  providing  $1.7  million  in 
funding  for  an  existing  17  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  preschool  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  year's  Interior 
appropriations  bill  the  conference 
report  grants  authority  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  fund  the  existing 
prekindergarten  programs  out  of 
funds  designated  for  social  services. 
However,  I  have  been  informed  the 
Bureau  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
in  this  account  to  fund  these  schools 
and  is  not  planning  to  provide  the 
funding  for  the  1984  fiscal  year. 

For  this  reason,  this  supplemental 
appropriation  is  essential  to  keep  the 
programs  functioning. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another 
amendment  thrown  in  here  without 
even  consulting  the  minority  handling 
the  bill.  This  is  no  way  to  legislate. 
These  things  are  coming  right  out  of 
the  blue.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  more  after  this? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  all  I  have.  This  is  the  last  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  it,  but  any  more  of  these 
coming  over  here  we  are  going  to  fight 
them  out  here  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  absence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  the  gentleman  checked  this 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee? 
Mr.  MURTHA.  I  have. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  it  agreeable  to 

him? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  make 
any  objection  to  it,  if  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates),  who  does  not  appear 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  we  had  this  in  our  regular  bill 
and  we  lost  in  conference  with  the 
Senate.  My  understanding  is  that  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  has  examined  this.  I  have 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  and  we  would  like  to  take 
it  back  to  conference  with  the  Senate, 
because  we  believe  it  has  substantive 
merit.  We  would  like  to  try  and  get  it 


in  the  supplemental.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram for  young  children  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  those  conditions,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  realize 
that  sometimes  in  conference  you 
have  to  yield  on  things  that  are  seri- 
ous and  worthwhile  in  order  to  get 
agreement.  And  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed here,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  it  up 
with  respect  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  on  page  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentle- 
man explain  again  what  he  is  asking. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  to  take 
up  an  amendment  which  would  appro- 
priate $4  million  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-205,  section  102,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beginning  the  implementation 
of  the  health  care  plan  for  the  people 
of  Bikini  and  the  other  three  atolls 
who  were  victims  of  our  nuclear  test- 
ing operations  back  in  the  1950's. 

This  has  already  been  authorized  by 
public  law  for  3  years,  but  it  has  never 
been  implemented.  It  was  in  the  House 
Interior  appropriations  bill  this  year 
and  the  conferees  took  it  out  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  law  to 
which  it  applies  states  that  it  is  to  be 
charged  to  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

And  I  would  like  to  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  which  makes  that  clear.  That 
is  the  only  reason  they  took  it  up. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Further  reserving  my 
right  to  object,  I  did  not  understand 
what  the  request  of  the   gentleman 

was. 

As  I  understand  the  only  request  is 
to  go  back  and  reopen  that  section. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Because  it  already  has 
passed  and  it  would  have  to  be  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  if  there  are  any  other 
amendments  besides  this  I  feel  it  nec- 
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that  we  would  have  to  object. 

as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 

trsling  to  hold  the  size  of  this  bill 

t  is  marginal  now  in  some  peo- 

n^nds  whether  this  can  be  signed 

If  we  keep  burdening  and 

>ack  and  adding  new  sections, 

never  get  this  supplemental 

nto  law. 

3EIBERIJNG.  I  do  not  want  to 

the  bill,  but  I  do  not  think 

sufficient  to  tilt  the  scales  the 

I  hope  it  is  not. 
MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 

reservation  of  objection. 
'  :HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Seiberling)? 
was  no  objection. 
>ortion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
relates  is  as  follows: 
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amend]  nent 

N  ucLEAR  Waste  Disposal  Fund 

For  ai  additional  amount  for  "Nuclear 
Waste  Disposal  Fund".  $12,000,000,  to 
remain  ivailable  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rived fn  m  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  To  the 
extent  t  lat  balances  in  the  fund  are  not  suf- 
ficient I  a  cover  amounts  available  for  obli- 
gation i  1  this  account,  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  his  authority  pursuant  to  section 
302(e)(5  to  issue  obligations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  t  tie  Treasury. 

The  ( :ierk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
14  on  page  4.  insert  the  following 
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Nuclear  Victims  Health  Care  Plan 

to  other  funds  appropriated 

the  Department  of  Energy,  there 

appropriated  $4  million  for  the 

of  beginning  implementation  of  the 

health  care  plan  authorized  in 

96-205.  section  102. 

Chairman,  will 


MURTHA.  Mr. 

yield? 
ijEIBERLING.   I   yield   to   the 

from  Pennsylvania. 
l^RTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 
Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  who 
iresent  right  now,  he  talked  to 
g^tleman    from     Florida    (Mr. 

and  is  agreeable  to  this. 
tOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
11  the  gentleman  yield? 
IJEIBERLING.    I    yield    to    the 

from  Florida. 
"tOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 


tD 


(fhairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 

my  distinguished  friend  from 

vania,    the    amendment    that 

Yates  and  I  discussed  is  not 

that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

BERLiNG)  is  discussing. 

MOIITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

eman  yield? 
$EIBERLING.    I    yield    to    the 

from  Mississippi. 

VHITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

tiere  is  some  mixup  here.  The 

before  us  is  the  amendment  of 

lan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 


ger  tlem.8 


Until  that  has  been  disposed  of,  the 
Young  amendment  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  proceed  to  explain  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  could  not  yield  in  that  in- 
stance. I  could  not  speak  for  him.  I 
cannot  understand  and  do  not  know 
why  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  is  not  present. 

But  since  this  has  been  carried  a 
long  time,  3  years,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  have  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, if  the  gentleman  will  hear  me  out. 

First  of  all,  let  me  read  from  the 
conference  report  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  we  just  ap- 
proved today. 

D  1600 

On  page  26.  it  refers  to  this  health 
care  plan  that  this  amendment  would 
fund: 

The  managers  further  note  that  funding 
was  deleted  for  the  four  atoll  health  care 
program  only  because  the  managers  believe 
this  program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  should  thus  be 
funded  from  monies  appropriated  for  nucle- 
ar research  and  development  within  that 
Department.  The  managers  expect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  develop  and  implement 
this  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  that  they  can 
implement  this  program  without 
funds. 

Public  Law  96-205,  which  authorized 
this  in  1980,  has  been  unfunded  simply 
because  we  have  never  focused  on  this 
before.  In  the  past.  Mr.  Burton,  our 
late  colleague,  used  to  take  this  under 
his  wing:  and  when  I  took  over  this  re- 
sponsibilty  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  deals  with  this  in  the 
Interior  Committee.  I  found  that  this 
was  not  being  adequately  funded,  and 
so  I  approached  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and  he  included  it 
in  the  House  version  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  this  year.  However, 
as  the  conference  report  points  out, 
the  Senate  insisted  that  that  go  out 
because  it,  really,  under  Public  Law 
96-205,  comes  out  of  Department  cT 
Energy  appropriations,  even  though  it 
is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

So  there  is  not  any  question  as  to 
what  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is.  And  my  position  is 
merely  this:  If  we  can  accept  this 
amendment  today,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has  any 
problem  at  all  with  it,  why,  I  will  not 
object  if  the  conferees  take  it  out  in 
conference.  But  I  am  so  confident  that 
he  does  not  object  that  I  think  you 


would  be  totally  safe  in  taking  that  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  statement.  I  withdraw  my 
objection,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  have 
never  heard  of  this  project.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  an  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  matter 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates).  This  would  not  be  included  in 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s 
(Mr.  Yates),  but  it  would  be  included 
in  my  bill,  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment bill. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  by  my 
subcommittee.  There  has  been  no  tes- 
timony before  my  subcommittee.  My 
subcommittee  and  I  know  nothing 
about  this  project  whatsoever,  we  have 
never  heard  of  it.  There  has  been  no 
budget  request  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

So  I  urge  everyone  to  vote  no  on  this 
because  this  has  not  been  by  my  sub- 
committee. I  have  never  heard  of  it,  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  $4  million 
would  be  used  for,  we  have  had  no 
hearings,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
never  mentioned  this  project,  nobody 
has  ever  testified  on  it.  So  I  would 
have  to  be  in  opposition  to  it. 

This  project,  as  I  understand  it, 
could  cost  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  future,  so  I  reluctantly  oppose  this 
amendment  and  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  no. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  withhold  just  a 
minute?  This  is  for  $4  million.  That  is 
all  it  is,  and  that  is  all  it  ever  is  going 
to  be  on  an  annual  basis.  We  are  not 
talking  about  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  These  people,  as  they  die— and 
these  are  people  who  were  affected  in 
the  1950's.  mind  you.  and  they  are  all 
getting  up  in  years— as  they  die.  the 
program  will  be  phased  out.  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  huge  commitment 
in  the  future,  and,  of  course,  we  are 
only  talking  about  $4  million  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  simply  say  that  hearings  were 
held  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  and  his  subcommittee, 
and  I  understand  that  since  this  is  a 
kind  of  a  mixed  statute  under  which 
the  program  is  authorized;  namely,  it 


is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  but  funded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  that  it  was  an  entirely 
appropriate  way  to  proceed.  And  the 
gentleman  included  it  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. But  the  statute  says— and  I  will 
read  Public  Law  96-205— 

All  costs  associated  with  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  plan  shall  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  ef- 
fective October  1.  1980,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

It  is  absolutely  unconscionable  for 
us  not  to  meet  this  moral  obligation  to 
these  people  that  the  United  States 
and  its  nuclear  testing  program  have 
injured  and  which  by  law  enacted  in 
1980  this  Congress  says  must  be  taken 
care  of. 

All  I  can  say  is,  it  has  been  the  law 
since  1980.  I  do  not  know  what  more 
hearings  are  needed,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  had 
hearings.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
huge  sum  of  money.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  we  do  not  act  now,  another  year  will 
go  by  in  which  the  United  States  is 
not  meeting  its  obligations  to  these 
people  as  mandated  by  law. 

I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  but  that  is  the  situation, 
and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  reconsider  his  position. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  knowing  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  as  I  do,  I  am  sure 
there  is  much  merit  in  what  he  is 
saying.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  this. 
I  do  not  read  the  hearings  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates).  I  do 
not  read  his  record.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee.  I  am  sure  he  has  held 
hearings.  But  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them.  And  no  member  of  my 
subcommittee  knows  of  it. 

If  the  gentleman  will  meet  with  us. 
we  will  go  over  this.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  will  certainly  accommodate 
him  in  any  way  I  can.  We  have  other 
appropriation  bills  coming  up.  and  I 
will  certainly  be  glad  to  work  with  the 
gentleman.  But  I  just  cannot  accept  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  like  this  on 
the  basis  of  the  hearings  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has 
held  on  his  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  make  one  suggestion,  which  is 
the  same  as  I  made  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten  )? 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentle- 
man, after  he  examines  into  it  and 
conducts  whatever  investigation  he 
sees  fit,  decides  that  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate. I  certainly  will  not  object  if  he 
wants  it  to  come  out  in  conference. 
But  I  think  when  he  looks  into  it.  he 
will  find  that  he  does  not  disagree 
with  it. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
doubt  anything  my  friend  says.  I  be- 
lieve everything  the  gentleman  says. 
But  my  committee  must  look  into  this. 
We  must  know  something  about  it 
before  we  put  it  in.  We  cannot  put  it 
in  a  bill  and  then  decide  if  we  did  the 
right  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  So  I  will  have  to  object 
to  it.  but  I  will  work  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  even  realize  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  had  any  jurisdiction  over 
this  particular  matter. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  I  did  not  either. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Or  I  would  have 
talked  to  the  gentlenxan  before. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  This  is  the  first  I 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  I  think  it 
would  be  tragic  if  we  do  not  meet  this 
obligation. 

I  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a 
no  vote  on  it,  but  I  certainly  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  if  there  is  some- 
thing we  can  do. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  time  to  work 
will  be  gone,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Well.  I  am  sorry.  We 
always  look  into  things  like  this  in 
detail  before  we  accept  amendments 
on  them,  and  I  just  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  to  do  it.  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  gentleman,  but  my  com- 
mittee must  be  informed  on  it;  they 
must  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  amendment  is  and  what  the 
money  will  be  spent  for. 

I  do  not  question  anything  the  gen- 
tleman says,  but  I  just  cannot  accept 
an  amendment  here  on  the  floor  with- 
out my  committee  looking  at  it  and 
discussing  it  and  getting  some  evidence 
on  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
the  only  amendment  that  has  been 
presented  here  today  where  the  Con- 
gressman came  over  here  and  showed 
me  the  amendment  beforehand  and 
explained  it.  For  that,  alone,  I  ought 
to  stand  up  and  defend  him.  We  took 
two  amendments  here  where  I  could 
have  had  points  of  order  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill), 
and  I  did  not  do  it.  Points  of  order  lie, 
and  I  understand  they  would  have 
been  sustained.  There  are  roads  in 
here  for  Appalachia,  and  who  knows 
where  they  lead  to.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tries  to  help  some 
poor  people  who  got  whacked  around 
when  we  were  nuclear  testing  out 
there  in  the  territories,  and  wants  to 
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give  them  some  health  care,  and  we 
are  going  to  object  to  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  it.  It  is  $4  million.  I 
think  the  gentleman  made  a  good  case. 
Oh.  I  know  what  is  wrong,  where  the 
gentleman  is  getting  bothered  about 
this  thing.  It  was  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  it  is  being  trans- 
ferred over  to  DOE,  and  that  is  where 
the  confusion  comes  in  here. 

I  hope  we  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman,  you  ought 
to  be  aware  of  these  amendments.  I 
would  like  to  be  aware  of  them  too. 
The  gentleman  and  I  are  in  the  same 
boat.  I  have  not  seen  this  one.  I  am 
like  the  gentleman  was  on  some  of 
those  other  matters. 

What  we  are  doing  and  what  I  am 
saying  is  consistent.  I  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  work  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  being  consistent 
because  I  did  not  object  to  yours  and  I 
did  not  object  to  the  others  and  I  will 
not  object  to  this.  There  has  got  to  be 
a  sense  of  fairness  around  here. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  has  expressed  very 
eloquently  here  and  appropriately.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  Earlier 
I  could  have  objected  to  bringing  this 
up  out  of  order  but  did  not.  It  is  now 
transferred  to  our  court,  and  we  have 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  this 
issue.  Probably  it  is  a  good  cause.  But 
no  one  at  this  point  knows  just  what  is 
involved,  as  far  as  the  appropriation  is 
concerned.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost.  And  to  add  an 
amendment  on  this  floor  in  this  proce- 
dure, as  admirable  as  it  may  be.  I 
think  is  the  wrong  process  to  use.  I 
completely  support  our  subcommittee 
chairman.  This  is  not  the  way  to  legis- 
late. 

Now.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
strongly  objected  a  moment  ago  be- 
cause he  had  not  seen  one  of  the 
amendments  presented.  The  subcom- 
mittee had.  But  he  strongly  objected. 
Now  he  is  willing  to  accept  this,  swal- 
low this  camel,  saying,  "Yes,  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  it,  I 
have  never  heard  the  hearings,  but  I 
will  accept  it  because  it  was  shown  to 
me  in  advance." 

This  is  not  the  way  to  legislate,  my 
goodness. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  to  object  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 
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D  1610 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  He  has  had  the 
hearin  js,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VAXES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  the 
hearings.  We  thought  it  was  a  good 
propostil  and  we  put  it  into  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions ^ill.  Xhe  other  body  refused  to 
accept  lit  on  the  ground  that  it  ought 
to  be  an  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Xhe  gentleman  from  Ohio  came  up 
to  me  sarlier  today  and  I  told  him  ex- 
actly V  hat  had  happened  on  our  bill.  I 
said,  "  [  suggest  that  you  put  it  in  the 
chapter  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,"  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
he  did  so.  Had  he  put  it  in  my  chapter, 
I  wou  d  have  accepted  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senate  would  have 
done,  lowever,  because  they  objected 
to  it  in  my  other  bill. 

Xhe  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  caught 
in  a  bind.  He  does  not  know  where  to 
put  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  am  sorry;  perhaps  I  should  have 
talked  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  should 
have  talked  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Beviu).  

Mr.  MYERS.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
procedure  because  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate ito  bring  this  up,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  this  is  not 
the  end  of  this  appropriation.  It  is  $4 
million  this  year.  How  much,  another 
$4  mil  ion.  next  year?  It  will  go  on  and 
on  an<  we  are  responsible.  We  get  the 
ball.  "S  ou  lateral  to  us  and  I  think  we 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentle  nan  will  yield  further,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  just  as  soon 
give  tlie  subject  matter  to  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee. 

Mr.  fcdYERS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has. 

Mr.  VAXES.  No.  I  think  the  Senate 
has.  actually,  because  we  have  had 
hearing  on  this  for  4  or  5  years  and 
the  qiestion  is:  How  do  you  take  care 
of  the  je  people  who  have  been  waiting 
for  ye  irs  for  their  payment?  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  approve  it  in 
this  bi  11.  Hearings  have  been  held.  Xhe 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  all  good 
faith,  presented  his  amendment.  If  the 
gentleman  would  rather  that  his 
amen<  ment  be  made  to  my  chapter  of 
the  bi  1,  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it.  We 
have  lad  hearings.  We  know  it  is  a 
good  i  mendment.  But  we  are  going  to 
run  ir  to  difficulties  in  the  other  body. 
Xhe  gentleman  will  not  run  into  such 
dif  f  ici  Ities. 

Xhat  is  why  I  think  the  gentleman 
might  want  to  take  the  word  of  the 
gentk  man  from  Ohio  and  the  word  of 
our  subcommittee  on  this  and  say,  "All 
right,  in  this  instance  we  will  accept  it; 


in  the  future,  however,  will  you  also 
give  our  subcommittee  a  chance  to 
review  it?" 

Mr.  MYERS.  Xhat  is  all  we  are 
asking  for  here.  Xhis  is  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  see  nothing 
urgent,  because  this  issue  has  been 
around  for  20  years  now.  I  think  we 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
review  this.  Xhe  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggested  we  have  hearings  subse- 
quent to  passing  this  before  we  go 
back  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  going  to  be  time  to  do  that. 

So  in  fairness,  I  hope  this  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  will  support  your 
subcommittee  and  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  it  before  we  bring  it  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  will  yield  one  more 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VAXES.  How  many  hearings 
must  we  have  on  this?  Xhat  is  the 
point.  We  have  had  the  hearings  on  it. 
We  have  been  hearing  it  for  years.  We 
think  it  is  necessary  that  they  receive 
some  semblance  of  payment  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  will  vote  for  it  and  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Xhe  gentleman  should 
have  put  it  in  his  section  of  the  bill, 
then. 

Mr.  VAXES.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it 
in  my  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  the  gentleman  did 
not  do  it.  Xhat  is  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  puts 
it  in  his  section  of  the  bill,  then  some- 
one can  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  authorizing  statute  says  that  it 
shall  come  out  of  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  someone  could 
have  made  a  point  of  order  on  your 
bringing  it  up,  but  I  did  not,  because  I 
thought  it  should  be  aired,  but  now  I 
am  asking,  because  I  did  not  do  it.  that 
you  go  ahead  and  not  accept  it  this 
time.  We  will  bring  it  up  at  a  later 
date. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Xhe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Myers  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  meantime,  what  do  these  people 
do  who  are  suffering  from  the  after  ef- 
fects   of    nuclear    radiation    that    we 


caused,  and  we  have  not  met  our  obli- 
gations to  these  people. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Xhis  is  the  reason  I  did 
not  object,  but  at  this  point,  the  sub- 
committee has  been  handed  this  bale 
now  and  does  not  know.  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  fair  to  that  subcommittee. 
We  are  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
this  and  for  all  subsequent  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  coming  through  the 
years,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
want  to  start,  or  how  much  or  how  far. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Xexas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  we  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee have  dealt  with  this  problem  for 
several  years.  Xhis  is  urgent.  Xhose 
people  need  these  funds. 

But  my  question  to  the  gentleman  is 
a  parliamentary  question:  If  this 
amendment  goes  in  the  section  of  the 
bill  handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Yates),  and  in  conference  it 
is  knocked  out  of  there,  can  it  then  be 
placed  in  the  other  section,  in  your 
section  of  the  bill?  It  is  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  presume  it  can,  but  it 
would  still  be  subject  to  a  technical 
disagreement  when  it  came  back,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  I  am  asking  is 
this:  It  is  the  same  bill  that  Chairman 
Whitten  is  taking  to  conference.  It  is 
just  different  sections.  So  if  it  does  not 
fit  in  one  section,  is  there  anything 
procedurally  that  will  keep  it  from  fit- 
ting in  the  next  section? 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  other  body  saw 
fit. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  then  I  believe  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  technical  dis- 
agreement when  it  came  back  and  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  vote. 

But  in  any  event,  this  subcommittee 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill).  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
the  future  appropriations,  and  we 
have  had  absolutely  no  hearings.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  a  subcommittee, 
and  I  certainly  defend  any  subcommit- 
tee that  is  handed  this  ball  or  any 
other  ball. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
re-offer  his  amendment  to  the  section 
of  the  bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Xhen  I  will  object. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  at  first  he  must 
withdraw  it  by  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  object  because 
we  have  got  the  issue  before  us.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  an  up-or-down 
vote.  We  are  going  to  have  it  in  the 
future,  whether  it  is  in  this  section  or 
another  section.  It  will  still  be  our  sub- 
committee and  I  would  prefer  not 
starting  something  without  the  sub- 
committee having  the  opportunity  to 
review  it. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
not  true.  We  have  been  hearing  it  for 
5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  why  are  you 
handing  it  to  us  now? 

Mr.  VAXES.  Because  of  the  obstacle 
that  was  placed  in  our  way  by  another 
body.  We  have  been  handling  these 
appropriations  for  years,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  continue  to  handle  these 
appropriations. 

Mr.  CONXE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
Xhere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONXE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  we  pass  this  amendment.  Xhe 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  talking  as  if 
one  group  was  going  to  the  conference 
committee,  and  another  group  was  not 
going  to  the  conference  committee. 
We  will  all  be  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. If  they  want  to  speak  against 
this  amendment,  then  they  can  speak 
against  the  amendment.  If  Sid  Yates 
or  I  want  to  speak  for  the  amendment, 
we  can.  We  are  all  going  to  be  at  the 
same  table.  We  are  all  going  to  be  in 
the  same  room. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONXE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
stays  where  it  is,  this  subcommittee— 
and  you  do  believe  in  the  subcommit- 
tee system,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  CONXE.  Sure  I  do. 
Mr.  MYERS.  We  are  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  future  funding.  We  are 
starting  something  here  that  we  know 
nothing  about.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  fair;  I  know  he  is.  He  would  not 
want  to  do  that  in  his  committee.  Xhe 
gentleman  was  concerned  a  moment 
ago  about  two  amendments  that  our 
subcommittee  had  accepted,  and  I 
apologized  to  the  gentleman  for  not 
clearing  them  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  but  the 
subcommittee's  members  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  CONXE.  Xhat  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  I  did  not  object.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill),  is  a  big  enough 
man  to  let  this  one  go  for  $4  million. 
Xhese  people  have  suffered  because  of 
the  fallout  caused  by  our  testing  out 


there.  Xhey  need  this  money  for  their 
health.  Unfortunately,  they  have  no 
constituents.  Nobody  votes  for  those 
people  out  there  because  they  do  not 
vote  for  us. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONXE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VAXES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

D  1620 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  CONXE.  Surely,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

As  I  understand,  if  it  is  put  back  in 
the  gentleman's  section  under  a  differ- 
ent amendment,  that  in  future  years, 
subsequent  years,  it  will  still  be  in  that 
section,  not  transferred? 
Mr.  CONXE.  Xhat  is  correct. 
Mr.  MYERS.  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  go  on  right  now.  It  has  not 
been  presented. 

My  understanding  earlier  was  that  it 
was  going  to  be  handed  to  us  in  the 
future. 

I  do  object  and  I  am  sorry  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, thinks  that  the  subcommittee 
ought  to  accept  these  without  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONXE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VAXES.  I  gave  in  to  the  Senate 
in  conference  on  the  regular  Interior 
bill  under  the  assumption  that  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  would  be 
willing  to  accept  this.  I  asked  on  the 
assumption  that  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee would  be  willing  to  take  it 
and  that  we  could  get  it  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  very  desperate  condition 
there.  Xhese  people  need  the  money. 

I  think  they  ought  to  get  it. 

I  am  willing  to  take  it.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  agree,  I  will  take  it  in  my  sub- 
committee for  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONXE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Xhe  gentleman  did  not 
object  a  moment  ago  and  I  did  not 
object,  either.  I  allowed  the  amend- 
ment to  come  up;  but  if  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  transfer  it  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. I  will  object.  We  are  both 
agreeing  on  the  ground  rules  and  that 
is  all  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CONXE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Seiberling 
amendment  be  inserted  under  chapter 
IV  on  page  6. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Xhe  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, on  what  page  and  line  num- 
bers? 


Mr.  CONXE.  It  would  be  on  page  7 
of  the  bill  after  line  23. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to.  but  I  would  like  to  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  author  of  this  unanimous-consent 
request,  that  I  think  everyone  voting 
on  this,  and  I  think  we  should  have  a 
vote,  realizes  this  is  adding  $4  million 
this  year.  But  can  anyone  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  add  in  the  future? 
We  are  really  opening  up  something 
here.  Xo  talk  about  the  urgency,  those 
atolls  were  not  destroyed  yesterday.  It 
happened  30  years  ago;  so  the  urgency 
to  bring  it  up  in  this  supplement  I  still 
question. 

Mr.  CONXE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONXE.  Xhe  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  the  statement  that  it 
would  never  be  over  $4  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  year— how  many 
years?  I  have  heard  statements  like 
that  made  in  the  past.  Xhey  start  out 
with  $4  million  and  keep  growing  and 
growing. 

We  all  realize  there  is  a  problem  out 
there.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  VAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VAXES.  What  difference  does  it 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)? 

Mr.  WHIXXEN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  WHIXXEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to 
the  chapter  on  the  Interior,  that  we 
may  consider  this  amendment  and  the 
Young  amendment  only  in  connection 
with  the  section  on  Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  amendments  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that,  and  these  amend- 
ments only. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  gen- 
tleman explain  why  he  is  including  the 
Young  amendment  as  well? 

Mr.  WHIXXEN.  Xhe  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  floor  when  we 
had  the  Interior  section  under  consid- 
eration. He  has  stated  that  he  would 
approve  of  these  two  amendments.  If 
they  were  in  his  section,  he  would 
have    approved    them    had    he    been 
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He  is  present  now,  and  I  ask 

\o\xs  consent  to  return  to  that 

for   these   two    amendments 

they  may  be  handled  by  the 

lan  from  Illinois  (Mr.   Yates) 

familiar  with  them  and  who 

has  chirge  of  this. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JYATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  [l  was  not  present  was  because  I 
was  attending  a  markup  of  another 
subcorSmittee's  bill.  That  is  the  reason 
I  was  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  fDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  jrequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missis^ppi  (Mr.  Whitten)? 
Ther ;  was  no  objection. 

AMD  DMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  ilEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  i  amendment. 

The  aortion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
pendin?  amendment  and  the  ensuing 
amend|nent  relates  is  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  IV 

DEP  ARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OmcE  I  »F  Surface  Mining  Reclabjation  and 

ElWORCEMENT 
AB/  NDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 

For  ail  additional  amount  for  ■'Abandoned 
Mine  F  eclamation  Fund",  $42,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rived frjm  receipts  of  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclam;  ition  Fund  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition o;  private  homes  and  businesses  and 
nonprol  it  buildings  occupied  or  utilized  con- 
tinuous y  since  September  1,  1983,  and  the 
lands  01 1  which  they  are  located,  excluding 
all  mineral  interests,  and  the  relocation  of 
families  and  individuals  residing  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Centralia  and  the  Village  of  Bymes- 
ville  ard  on  outlying  properties  who  are 
threate  led  by  the  progressive  movement  of 
the  mi  le  fire  currently  burning  in  and 
around  the  Borough  of  Centralia:  Provided, 
That  al  acquisitions  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth )f  Pennsylvania  under  the  authority 
provide  1  herein  shall  be  at  fair  market 
value  without  regard  to  mine  fire  related 
damage  5  as  was  properly  done  by  OSM  in  its 
prior  a;quisitions  of  Centralia  properties. 
These  ictivities  must  comply  with  the  Uni- 
form R  ;location  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Al  quisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  '  601.  et  seq.).  but  shall  not  constitute 
a  majo  action  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 10  !<2)(c)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Poli:y  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332):  Pro- 
vided  /I  .rther.  That  no  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  actual  construction  costs  of  per- 
manent housing:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Federal  discretionary  share  shall  not  exceed 
75  perc  ;nt  of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition  or 
relocati  an. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amerdment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
After  li  ne  23  on  page  7,  insert  the  following 
new  pa  agraph: 

PACIFl  ;  NUCLEAR  VICTIMS  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

In  acdition  to  other  funds  appropriated 
for  use  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  there 
is  here  By  appropriated  $4  million  for  the 
purpos !  of  beginning  Implementation  of  the 
four  aioll  health  care  plan  authorized  in 
Public  ^w  96-205.  section  102. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  already  elaborated  on 
this  amendment  sufficiently.  I  ask  for 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  recognition? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOUNG  OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida:  On  page  7,  after  line  23.  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec  .  No  funds  may  be  expended  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  the  lease  sale  of 
tracts  in  Lease  Sale  numbered  79  within  the 
Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  planning  area  listed 
below: 

All  tracts  in  the  Federal  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  area  between  28  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  26  degrees  north  latitude  extend- 
ing from  the  10-mile  Federal-State  bounda- 
ry seaward  40  miles. 

This  section  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve 
any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  license  or  permit, 
which  is  restricted  to  scientific  exploration 
or  other  scientific  activities,  or  other  pre- 
leasing  activities  necessary  up  to  the  point 
of  sale. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  one  that  we 
actually  discussed  earlier  during  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  The 
language  of  this  amendment  is  the 
same  language,  it  makes  the  same  pro- 
visions that  this  House  made  on  that 
Interior  bill.  It  provides  a  buffer  pro- 
tection for  certain  beaches  in  Florida 
against  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  right 
up  on  the  beach  or  close  to  the  beach- 
es. 

In  conference,  our  conferees  held 
very  strongly  on  all  the  buffer  zones 
but  this  one.  For  some  reason,  the 
other  body  was  just  adamant. 

We  now  have  reason  to  believe,  and 
it  has  been  reported  to  us,  that  they 
are  willing  to  reconsider  and  at  least 
compromise  on  the  miles. 

I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this  lan- 
guage once  again  so  that  when  we  go 
to  the  other  body  we  can  attempt  to 


reach  that  compromise,  but  give  us 
some  protection  against  drilling  oil 
wells  right  up  on  our  beaches  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  as  I  understand 
it,  includes  the  language  for  a  buffer 
zone  between  26°  N.  latitude  and  29°  N. 
latitude  that  was  contained  in  the 
original  version  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  that  is  true.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois drafted  the  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
BevilD. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is 
aware,  my  home  community  of  Ma- 
maroneck.  in  New  York,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  flooding;  in  fact,  twice 
has  been  under  9  feet  of  water,  at  the 
cost  of  lives  and  people  having  to  be 
evacuated  from  their  homes.  The 
major  industry  in  the  area  is  threaten- 
ing to  move  out. 

The  committee  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  us  and  I  appreciate  that. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill  includes 
$250,000  for  the  continued  study  and 
design  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  this  project.  The  corps  has 
now  informed  us  that  they  could  make 
a  start  on  this  in  1987  for  construction 
and  they  have  the  capacity  to  address 
this  work  at  a  level  of  $740,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  if  additional  funds 
were  made  available.  These  additional 
funds  are  essential  if  such  an  acceler- 
ated start  is  to  be  achieved— at  last, 
after  more  than  25  years  of  studies. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the 
other  body  intends  to  add  $490,000  to 
provide  the  fully  authorized  funds. 

I  have  spoken  to  Chairman  Bevill 
and  asked  for  his  help  if  the  other 
body  should  add  these  funds.  I  would 
just  appreciate  if  I  could  have  that  as- 
surance from  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  do  know  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns and  long  efforts  to  see  this 
project  realized.  I  will  consider  a  possi- 
ble  higher   level   if  provided  by   the 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Tom 
Bevill.  for  bringing  this  port  dredging 
bill  to  the  House  floor.  The  people  of 
Maryland  also  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  in  getting 
port  dredging  projects  moving  for- 
ward. I  think  the  time  is  going  to  come 
when  we  are  going  to  erect  a  little 
statue  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  down  there  in 
Harbor  Place. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  will  be 
sure  to  put  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Today's 
bill,  let  me  point  out,  fulfills  a  commit- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill)  made  to  me  last 
March  to  provide  money  to  dredge 
Baltimore  Harbor. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  I 
also  see  that  the  gentleman's  bill 
would  fund  several  projects  that  the 
administration  has  requested  in  its 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  there  is  a 
"strong  possibility"  that  the  President 
will  sign  the  bill  and  enable  new  con- 
struction to  begin? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  I  do.  I  feel 
that  the  bill  is  within  the  President's 
limits  and  that  he  will  sign  it.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  These  are  very  necessary 
projects.  They  are  urgent  projects. 

The  Baltimore  Harbor  and  many 
others  in  the  west  coast  and  all  around 
will  be  deepened  and  this  money  is  in 
the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  see  a 
number  of  projects  listed  in  the  bill 
are  also  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
Senate  colleagues. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  move  quickly  to  consider 
and  approve  the  bill? 
Mr.  BEVILL.  I  believe  they  will,  yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Very  good. 
I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Steny  Hoyer,  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  wants  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  also  for 
what  he  has  done  for  the  State. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3959.  the  fiscal  year  1984 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  the  House  is  considering  today. 
This  bill  is  of  particular  importance 
to  me  because  it  contains  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  model  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district. 


This  facility,  since  it  was  first 
funded  under  the  Rivers  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965.  has  served  as  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  for  developing  present 
and  future  water  quality  reports  about 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  monitoring 
of  our  Nation's  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive estuary  has  provided  us  with  a 
wealth  of  information  that  has  proved 
very  helpful  to  those  working  to  keep 
the  bay  clean. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
taken  as  one  of  my  highest  priorities 
the  preservation  of  the  Chesapeake 
because  of  its  beauty  and  its  economic 
impact  to  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. As  a  result.  I  was  alarmed  when 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  that  they 
would  close  the  bay  model  because 
they  felt  they  would  no  longer  need  to 
use  it. 

In  response  to  this  decision  by  the 
corps,  I  requested  and  received  a  defer- 
ral on  the  model's  closing  until  I  could 
study  some  possible  future  options  for 
the  facility.  I  then  appointed  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  of  scientists  and 
public  officials  to  consider  potential 
uses  for  the  Matapeake  site.  After  a 
thorough  analysis,  this  Chesapeake 
Bay  Model  Task  Force  recommended 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  convert 
the  model  into  a  multipurpose  Chesa- 
peake Bay  center.  In  this  capacity  it 
would  serve  as  a  place  to  educate  the 
public  on  the  value  of  the  bay  as  an 
economic  and  environmental  resource. 
Following  the  task  force's  report, 
the  State  of  Maryland  agreed  to  con- 
duct a  feasibility  study  of  the  merits 
of  such  a  multipurpose  center.  To 
complete  this  project.  I  requested  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  maintain  the 
model  in  a  minimally  operational  con- 
dition until  next  July.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  completing  this 
study.  I  visited  the  bay  model  person- 
ally on  two  occasions.  I  was  grateful 
that  Representative  Tom  Bevill.  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment, was  able  to  join  me  on  one 
of  these  trips.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  the  bay  and 
for  his  assistance  in  securing  these 
funds. 

Recently,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  completed  its  7-year 
Chesapeake  Bay  studyi  Its  findings  in- 
dicate that  the  bay  faces  serious  prob- 
lems that  require  prompt  attention  by 
all  levels  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  beginning  of  the 
bay  cleanup  as  part  of  this  year's  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  clear  Fed- 
eral role  in  restoring  the  bay  and  I  am 
committed  to  doing  everything  that  is 
needed  to  guarantee  this. 

My  efforts  to  secure  funding  for  the 
bay  model  have  been  directed  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  an  accessible  facil- 


ity where  they  can  learn  more  about 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  how  they  can 
work  to  preserve  it. 

The  House,  by  voting  to  provide 
funding  for  the  model  today,  will  be 
giving  another  sign  that  the  Congress 
is  working  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  save 
the  bay.  I  believe  this  is  another  indi- 
cation that  our  action  today,  in  con- 
cert with  the  States  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region  and  most  importantly,  the 
citizens  of  the  bay  area,  is  helping  to 
begin  a  new  era  for  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Report  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Model  Task 
Force  to  Congressman  Roy  Dyson 
activities  of  the  task  force 
Following  appointment  in  April,  the  Task 
Force  held  three  meetings— at  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Model  on  May  16  and  June  6.  and 
at  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources on  June  28.  The  Baltimore  District 
of  the  Corps  presented  data  and  descriptive 
materials  on  the  Model,  outlined  its  capac- 
ities and  listed  projects  within  its  capabili- 
ties. 

Through  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  a  press  release  was 
widely  distributed  soliciting  suggestions  for 
future  use  of  the  total  facility  at  Mata- 
peake. The  Virginia  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment queried  agencies  and  government  of- 
fices in  the  Commonwealth.  From  all 
sources,  including  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force,  we  have  received  36  comments  and 
suggestions  for  future  use  of  the  facility. 
Broad  interest  was  expressed  in  effective 
use  of  the  facility.  We  appreciate  these  con- 
structive ideas. 

The  Task  Force  secured  supplementary 
information  on  the  operation,  uses,  costs 
and  public  use  of  the  generally  similar 
model  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  We  also  had 
the  advantage  of  a  critical  review,  through  a 
subcommittee  analysis,  of  potential  studies 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Model,  the  priorities 
among  them  and  whether  or  not  any  of 
them  are  unique  to  the  Model. 

development  of  task  FORCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  comments  and  suggestions  for  poten- 
tial uses  of  the  facility  fell  into  several 
broad  categories: 

Meriting  full  exploration,  competent 
design  and  implementation: 

1.  Develop  a  major  Chesapeake  Bay  Edu- 
cation Center  and  tourist  attraction. 

2.  Operate  as  a  hatchery  for  striped  bass. 

3.  Use  the  building  opportunistically  for 
storage,  boat  maintenance,  laboratories,  of- 
fices and  other  functions  of  the  Maryland 
department  of  Natural  Resources. 

4.  Provide  water  for  use  in  Queen  Anne 
County. 

The  Task  Force  considers  these  uses  to  be 
feasible  and  complementary,  with  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Education  Center  in  the 
position  of  highest  priority.  The  specific 
recommendation  is  detailed  below. 

Important  potentials,  constrained  severely 
by  funding  requirements: 

1.  Further  use  of  the  Model  to  study  the 
effects  of  engineering  changes  and  other 
Bay  problems. 

The  Task  Force  considers  that  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Hydraulic  Model  has  served  its 
original  purposes  with  substantial  value  in 
the  public  interest.  Additional  studies  have 
been  suggested,  of  which  many  are  desirable 
and  some  are  clearly  important.  Many  are 
feasible,  and  the  Model  can  provide  some  es- 
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Bay  Program. 

Solution  of  water  quality  problems  could 
be  assisted  by  use  of  the  Model,  but  many 
are  too  local  to  justify  full  operation  of  the 
Model,  md  we  see  no  opportunity  for  piggy- 
backing .  No  funding  is  available  for  specific 
water  q  lality  tests  in  the  Model. 
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FUTURE  USES  OF  THE  FACILITY 

■  'ask  Force  finds  that  further  use  of 
Bay  Model  in  experimental 
studies  cannot  be  support- 
Ihis  time.  With  reluctance,  we  con- 
it  such  use  should  be  terminated 
present.   The    uses   recommended 
'  iTOuld  preserve  the  possibility  of  re- 
such  use.  at  costs  of  the  magni- 
several  million  dollars,  if  the  urgen- 
importance  of  the  studies  justifies 
l^nditures  and  if  funds  are  available. 
a  positive  and  valuable  possibility 
acility  for  the  purposes  of  education 
>ublic  and  students  about  the  Chesa- 
Jay.  its  nature,  problems,  potentials 
Several  related  concepts  have 
iarnered    from    the   suggestions    re- 


functioning  Model  (in  a  simpler 
operation),  a  Bay  library,  excellent 
.  class-rooms,  an  information  center, 
lemonstration  of  solar  energy  appli- 
could  be  operated   for   100.000  stu- 
I  nd  several  hundred  thousand  tour- 
other  adults  per  year. 
E4ch  Maryland  child  should  have  the 
opport  inity  to  see  it. 

ourist  attraction  featuring  "A  Birds 
Vifw  Tour  of  the  Bay"  as  a  theme. 


d.  A  public  educational  center/museum 
devoted  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  with  diora- 
mas, sound,  light  and  other  techniques. 

e.  Year-round  operation  for  public  educa- 
tion and  demonstrations,  with  tests  (neces- 
sarily modest)  in  summer  by  university  and 
college  faculty  and  graduate  students. 

f.  Chesapeake  Bay  Museum,  with  exhibits 
on  biology,  geology,  archaeology,  agricul- 
ture, silviculture,  maritime  affairs,  oceanog- 
raphy and  industrial,  cultural  and  historical 
development. 

g.  Utilize  Explorer  Scouts  in  operations 
and  in  educational  programs. 

h.  Studies,  demonstrations  and  hearings 
related  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

i.  Teaching  center  related  to  the  Marine 
Police  and  Coast  Guard. 

j.  Joint  Corps  of  Engineers/National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration /State 
Visitors  Center. 

k.  Operate  as  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Museum, 
with  effective  promotion. 

1.  Bring  high  school  and  college  students 
to  the  site  to  enhance  their  education  via 
study  of  this  unique  tool. 

Several  other  constructive  uses  are  com- 
patible with  such  use: 

a.  Develop  a  striped  bass  hatchery,  per- 
haps on  an  experimental  and  demonstration 
scale,  at  the  facility. 

b.  Establish  a  Center  for  diverse  activities 
related  to  the  Bay. 

c.  Provide,  where  residual  space  permits, 
storage  and  other  use  by  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

d.  Allocate  excess  ground  water  to  Queen 
Anne  County. 

We  believe  that  a  valuable  and  heavily 
used  Chesapeake  Bay  attraction  can  be  de- 
signed and  operated  for  these  purposes. 
Visitors,  who  should  pay  an  appropriate  fee 
except  for  students,  could  learn  of  the  Bay. 
see  government  at  work,  experience  the 
Model  and  excellent  unique  exhibits,  and 
gain  exceptional  personal  pleasure  as  well  as 
constructive  education.  We  recognize  the 
National  Aquarium  at  Baltimore  as  a  similar 
accomplishment  and  its  success  has  been  re- 
markable. 

Ownership  and  managment  of  such  a  fa- 
cility might  be  effective  through  the  State 
of  Maryland,  through  a  consignee  by  the 
State,  or.  less  probably,  by  an  independent 
owner  or  consortium. 

The  suggestions  are  still  diverse  and  unde- 
tailed, and  we  recognize  that  exceptional 
and  intensive  efforts  will  be  required  by  the 
federal  government,  the  State  of  Maryland, 
educators,  experts  in  public  display  and 
many  others  to  bring  such  a  concept  to  frui- 
tion. The  Model  is  unique  and  splendid  for 
this  purpose,  and  therefore  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing specific  recommendations  for  consid- 
eration by  you  and  other  interested  and 
concerned  persons. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  Recommends: 

1.  That  use  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Hy- 
draulic Model  for  experimental  and  engi- 
neering studies  be  terminated  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  protecting  as  fully  as  possible  po- 
tentials for  the  use  described  below  and  pos- 
sible reactivation  in  the  future.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  building  and 
grounds  be  maintained  and  that  the  model 
be  kept  operable  at  a  minimal  level  at  least 
until  January  1,  1984  and  perhaps  until  July 
1,  1984.  Cost  estimates  are  $35,000  per 
month  for  operation  at  this  level. 

2.  That  exceptional  efforts  be  made  by  all 
pertinent  agencies  and  individuals  to  en- 
hance the  further  development,  testing  and 
application  of  3-dimensional  mathematical 
models   of   the   hydrodynamics   and   trans- 


ports in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries. 
These  are  powerful  tools  which  can  fill 
much  of  the  gap  left  by  termination  of 
model  tests,  but  they  have  not  yet  achieved 
that  full  capacity.  The  estimated  cost  of 
achieving  rapid  and  useful  improvement  in 
such  modeling  is  $250-300,000  per  year  for 
4-5  years,  with  additional  costs  for  verifica- 
tion in  the  bay. 

That  a  thorough  feasibility  study  be  con- 
ducted to  explore,  evaluate  and  recommend 
on  the  development  of  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
Center  at  the  model  grounds  and  building. 
The  study  should  examine: 

a.  Incorporation  of  all  levels  of  education 
possible. 

b.  Highly  attractive  and  advertised  tourist 
use. 

c.  Use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling. 

d.  Demonstration  or  production  hatchery 
operation  for  bay  fish. 

e.  Storage  and  other  housing. 

f.  Allocation  of  surplus  water  to  Queen 
Anne  County. 

g.  Other  compatible  uses  which  are  in  the 
public  benefit. 

h.  Suggestion  of  mechanisms  for  oper- 
ation and  oversight  of  the  programs  at  this 
site. 

i.  Complete  cost  and  income  estimates  cov- 
ering a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

D  1630 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  first  of  all  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  for  bringing  such  a  rela- 
tively clean  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  the  floor.  I  think  that  is 
an  appropriate  process. 

But  I  do  want  to  rise  to  discuss  the 
provision  that  was  included  in  the 
Transportation  bill,  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  in  August  of  this 
year,  which  precluded  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  from  imple- 
menting regulations  which  it  had  pro- 
posed which  have  a  very  substantial 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  adverse 
effect  on  our  Federal  employees.  That 
same  preclusion  is  included  in  the 
Treasury-Postal  bill  which  is  pending 
in  committee,  which  I  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  will  consider  during  the 
week  of  October  17  and  will  probably 
be  reported  to  the  floor  at  the  end  of 
that  week.  That  provision  continues  to 
preclude  the  Officer  of  Persormel 
Management  from  implementing 
those  regulations. 

The  Transportation  bill  included  a 
provision  which  precluded  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  from  imple- 
menting those  regulations  up  to  Octo- 
ber 15  of  this  year.  That  was  in  expec- 
tation that  the  Postal-Treasury  bill 
would  have  become  law  on  or  before 
that  date.  It  appears  that  that  will  not 
happen. 

Nevertheless,  I  and  many,  many 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  con- 
cerned about  that  particular  question 
have  not  sought  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee the  opportunity  to  amend  this  sup- 


plemental appropriation  bill.  We  have 
not  done  so,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  because  we  have  re- 
ceived assurances,  not  directly  but  as- 
surances have  been  made,  particularly 
to  the  other  body,  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  October  15  may  come 
and  go,  will  not  seek  to  implement  the 
regulations  which  were  noted  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel   Management  in 

July-  .     ,  ,    K 

Because  of  that  fact,  and  solely  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  we  have  not  sought 
to  amend  this  bill.  We  appreciate 
those  assurances.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  those  assurances  will  be  noted 
in  the  other  body  as  well. 

In  closing.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  consideration  of  this  issue  and  his 
deep  concern  with  this  issue  which  I 
have  discussed  with  him  and  the  rank- 
ing member. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yislding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  a  valued  member  of 
that  Treasury  Subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management.  I  think  your  leader- 
ship has  been  very,  very  important  in 
bringing  Mr.  Devine  and  the  people  in 
that  agency  to  an  understanding  of 
the  very  strong  opposition  that  exists 
in  this  body  to  his  preemptory  effort 
to  destroy  the  existing  merit  system  in 
the  Federal  governmental  structure.  I 
hope  he  hears  your  words  and  the 
words  of  Senator  Stevens  because  I 
think  you  are  speaking  for  a  very  large 
number  of  Members  on  this  floor  and 
in   the   other   body   when   you   have 
urged    upon    him    a    very    cautious 
course.  If  Mr.  Devine  is  to  move  for- 
ward. I  think  he  would  be  misjudging 
the  temper  of  both  bodies.  He  is  al- 
ready known  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  man  who  has  acted 
very  often  without  legislative  support. 
But  this  would  probably  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  see  him  removed 
from  his  position.  He  is  someone  who 
is    terribly    unpopular    with    Federal 
workers  and  this  act  of  congressional 
defiance  would  be  the  final  straw  were 
he  to  take  any  action  on  merit  pay  at 
this  point. 

I  think  the  Congress  will  speak  very 
clearly  on  this  issue  when  we  are  given 
the  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  regard  and  I  know  all 
Federal  workers  value  his  contribution 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Conmiittee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation     that     the     amend- 


ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frost.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MiNisH).  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  363,  nays 
30.  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allx>sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 
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YEAS— 363 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke      . 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 


Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Enghsh 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 


Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogiietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hark  in 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 


Archer 


Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roljerts 

Robinson 

NAYS— 30 
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Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA» 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

WhitUker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Broomfield 
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Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (|N) 

Cheney 

Conable 

Courter 

Cr«ne.  Dinlel 

Dannemv" 

Dreler 


Ackerm>|i 

Badham 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbel 

Carr 

Chandlei 

Corcorar 

Crane,  P  lilip 

delaCa|za 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 
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Frenzcl 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Latla 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Olin 


Paul 

Petri 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Smith.  Denny 

Walker 

Weaver 


ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 40 

Pascell  Pritchard 


Feighan 

Fish 

Ford  (TN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Heftel 

Huckaby 

Levitas 

Martin  (ID 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Molinari 

O'Brien 

Pepper 


Rahall 

Hitter 

Rose 

Roukema 

Schroeder 

Simon 

Solans 

Solomon 

Whitehurst 

Wylie 

Zabl(x;ki 


D  1650 

Messrs.  CHAPPIE,  LOEFFLER, 
SLATTERY,  FIELDS,  and  LUNGREN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea. 

So  tie  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounce ;d  as  above  recorded. 

A  mition  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tal  >le. 


AUTllORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MA1:E  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  3959,  SUP- 
PliivlENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  paragraph  head- 
ings, section  numbers,  and  cross-refer- 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill 
3959)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septei  nber  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. 

The 

there 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentle  man  from  Alabama? 
The  -e  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS      COSPONSOR      OF      HOUSE 
JOI'JT  RESOLUTION  317 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Houst  Joint  Resolution  317  designat 
ing  Oftober  22  as  Metropolitan  Opera 
Day. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentle  man  from  Wisconsin? 

The  re  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  1  ave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consic  eration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3958) 
makir  g  appropriations  for  water  re- 
sourci !  development  for  the  fiscal  year 


WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3958)  making 
appropriations  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  and 
myself. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr. 
Bevill). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
requests  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  to  assume  the  chair  tem- 
porarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3958,  with  Mr.  Sharp  (Chairman 
pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  myself  which  was 
included  in  the  previous  bill  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
energy  and  water  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  that  such  a  col- 
loquy would  have  to  be  made  again.  It 
is  not  possible  to  transfer  a  colloquy. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you 
today  for  your  favorable  consideration 
the  water  resource  development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1984.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Let  me  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers).  As  in  years  past,  he  and  I 
have  worked  together  with  the  sub- 
committee to  fashion  a  bill  that  meets 
the  present  and  future  water  resource 
needs  of  our  entire  country.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlelady  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  BoGGS),  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wat- 
kins),  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Boner),  the  gentlelady  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  today  would  appropriate 
$103,096,000  in  new  budget  authority 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
$15,850,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  39  new 
construction  starts  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  4  new  starts  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Included  in 
the  43  projects  are  23  projects  which 
have  been  previously  authorized  and 
20  projects  which  are  included  in  H.R. 
3678  which  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  which  is  chaired  by  our 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Robert 
Roe.  He  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  our  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Arlan  Stange- 
land,  have  worked  diligently  for  many 
months  to  produce  H.R.  3678,  the 
Water  Resources  Conservation,  Devel- 
opment, and  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1983 
which  authorized  projects  and  pro- 
grams of  the  corps  as  well  as  address- 
ing the  issue  of  cost  sharing  and  inno- 
vative financing. 

As  Members  will  recall,  there  have 
been  no  new  starts  for  4  years  due  to 


differences  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  regarding  cost 
sharing  and  financing  of  water 
projects.  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion bill  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment, the  committee  stated: 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  some  new  construction  projects 
and  for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
some  existing  projects.  Testimony  has  been 
presented  indicating  the  urgent  needs  in 
this  area.  .  .  .  The  committee  fully  intends 
to  recommend  funding  for  new  construction 
for  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  bill  is  in  response  to  the  com- 
mitment made  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees which  work  closer  together 
than  do  Chairman  Roe's  subcommit- 
tee and  my  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  3678  through 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  probability  that 
the  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  is  most  en- 
couraging. . 

The  projects  funded  in  the  bill  in- 
clude a  number  of  projects  proposed 
by  the  administration  in  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984,  other  authorized 
projects  which  are  worthy  of  construc- 
tion, and  urgently  needed  projects 
which  are  awaiting  authorization.  The 
committee  is  confident  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
new  projects  and,  where  appropriate, 
make  adjustments  in  cost  sharing.  Use 
of  funds  provided  by  this  bill  for  con- 
struction of  projects  not  yet  author- 
ized is,  therefore,  linked  to  such  au- 
thorization. Moreover,  adjustments  in 
cost  sharing  enacted  during  this  Con- 
gress would  apply  to  the  projects 
funded  herein  to  include  those  pres- 
ently authorized. 

With  regard  to  cost  sharing,  the 
conunittee  recognizes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  authorization  committees  to 
establish  cost-sharing  policies,  but  is 
concerned  that  the  application  of  rigid 
cost-sharing  requirements  would 
create  a  situation  of  have  versus  have- 
nots.  Many  States  and  localities  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  share  cost  to 
the  same  extent,  if  at  all,  that  others 
may  have.  This  is  particularly  undesir- 
able in  the  case  of  flood  control 
projects  where  human  lives  and  the 
economic  viability  of  communities  are 
involved.  Because  of  this,  the  commit- 
tee encourages  a  flexible  approach  to 
cost  sharing.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  that  since  the  exact  formula 
for  cost  sharing  is  still  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
projects  in  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  committee  received  many  re- 
quests from  Members  to  fund  projects 
already  authorized  as  well  as  those  in 
the  pending  authorization  bill.  Unfor- 


tunately, the  number  of  major  water 
resource  development  projects  that 
can  be  funded  in  any  particular  fiscal 
year  is  necessarily  limited.  Even  with 
incremental  funding  of  only  that  por- 
tion of  work  that  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  fiscal  year,  the  large  number 
of  necessary  projects  and  the  high  cost 
of  many  of  them  limit  the  total 
number  that  can  be  considered  for 
funding  at  any  one  time. 

The  projects  recommended  for  fund- 
ing in  this  bill  represent  the  highest 
priority  projects  in  each  major  catego- 
ry of  water  resource  development.  The 
committee  will  consider  funding  addi- 
tional projects  in  subsequent  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  bill  as  well  as  a 
brief  description  of  the  projects 
funded  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  report  and  I 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  a  printing 
error  in  the  committee  report  (H. 
Rept.  98-373).  On  page  2,  under 
"Budget  Request"  the  amount  of  the 
budget  request  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  be  "$27,781,000." 


a  1700 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  keeping  his  word  which 
was  given  to  me  last  spring  to  include 
Baltimore,  among  other  cities,  in  the 
port-deepening  project.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  And  I 
must  say  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  we  can  get  a  monument  erected 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  irmer  harbor 
where  everybody  can  come  and  see  it, 
because  he  has  done  a  great  service  for 
our  State,  for  the  workers  and  busi- 
ness firms. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  to  clari- 
fy, I  understand  there  are  a  great 
many  projects  here  which  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senate.  Is  the  gentleman 
pretty  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  appropriation  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  do  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  and  certainly  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  project  is  a  part  of  this 
bill  and  we  hope  to  see  that  harbor 
deepened  from  37  feet  to  55  feet,  so 
that  it  can  handle  the  large  seagoing 
vessels.  We  would  not  only  like  to  see 
Baltimore  Harbor,  but  we  are  also 
talking  about  the  Norfolk  Harbor,  we 
are  talking  about  the  harbor  in  San 
Francisco,  we  are  talking  about  the 
gulf  coast,  we  are  talking  about  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  and  other  harbors  also. 
We  have  the  finest  inland  waterway 
system  in  the  world;  $20.1  million  of 


the  funds  provided  is  going  to  come 
from  the  user  fees  that  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  inland  waterways  trust 
fund.  I  think  the  authorization  com- 
mittee wisely  provided  that  legislation. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Did  I  hear 
correctly,  the  gentleman  is  quite  confi- 
dent that  the  President  will  sign  this? 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Every  indication  that 
we  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  never 
know  for  certain  of  course,  but  it  is 
very  close  to  the  I*resident's  figures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  present  form 
right  now  the  bill  is  under  the  Presi- 
dent's figures.  So  we  do  not  anticipate 
having  any  difficulty  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  State,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HOYER).  a  member  of  this  appropria- 
tions committee. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  see  by  the  report  that  in  this  bill 
the  gentleman  is  funding  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  programs,  four  of  them. 
Now,  are  all  four,  the  Animas-La  Plata 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  modification,  Wyoming: 
Headgate  Rock  hydroelectric  project 
in  Arizona;  and  Narrows  units  in  Colo- 
rado; those  are  the  only  four  which 
the  gentleman  has  included  in  the 
biU? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  all  four  of  these 
have  previously  been  authorized? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Those  projects  are  authorized. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  None  of  the  Bureau 
projects  included  in  the  bill  are  unau- 
thorized? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  very  critical.  It  is  needed 
badly.  This  Nation  cannot  be  competi- 
tive in  the  international  market  unless 
we  maintain,  update,  and  renovate  our 
harbors  and  our  inland  waterways  in 
this  country. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  ignore  them. 
It  is  urgent.  The  vessels  that  are  being 
built  now  cannot  get  into  our  harbors. 
We  have  coal,  we  have  a  third  of  the 
world's  supply  of  coal  in  this  country, 
and  one  way  we  can  compete  with  Aus- 
tralia and  these  other  coal-producing 
countries  is  to  keep  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation down.  And  that  is  what  this 
bill  is  about.  We  have  the  same  thing 
with  farm  produce.  If  we  can  save  15. 
16,  17  cents  a  bushel  on  farm  produce, 
we  can  be  competitive  with  Canada 
and  these  other  countries. 
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And  If  we  sit  here  and  do  nothing, 
we  are  going  to  lose  out  and  that  is 
where '  the  Jobs  are.  in  serving  the 
intemitional  markets.  And  that  is 
what  mils  bill  is  about.  It  reaches  out 
and  makes  this  Nation  competitive 
and  wJ  get  those  orders  from  the  for- 
eign countries  and  export  these  goods 
to  the  foreign  countries  and  that 
meanspobs  to  us. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ::hairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bbviu.)  for  this  appropriation  bill  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe)  lor  the  fine  work  that  he  has 
done  i  i  the  authorization  side  for  in- 
cludini  [  Cleveland,  Ohio's  harbor. 

As  tlie  gentleman  knows,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  and  I 
have  )een  working  on  this  project 
with  tie  gentleman's  committee  £uid 
the  Cdrps  of  Engineers  and  the  au- 
thorize tion  committee  for  many  years 
now.  We  would  like  to  make  certain 
that  tl  le  approved  project  in  H.R.  3859 
is  the  !  ame  one  that  is  described  in  the 
Chief  jf  Eiigineers  Survey  Report  of 
1976  a  id  in  every  approved— and  I  un- 


derline 


as  surrmarized  in  the  Buffalo  District 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Report  on 
Currer  t  Civil  Works  Projects  dated 
March  1982,  which  I  will  include. 

This  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentle- 
man k]  lows,  will  insure  that  our  port  is 
properly  dredged,  that  our  large  ves- 
sels w  11  be  accommodated,  and  that 
iron  oi  e  boats,  for  example,  will  be  ac- 
comm(  dated  and  enhance  our  steel  in- 
dustry 

The  'eport  follows: 

Corps  of  Engineers  Report.  March  1982 
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Cleveland  Harbor  Improvements. 
Location:    Cleveland    Harbor,    including 
channels  in  the  Old  and  Cuya- 


Congi  essional  Districts:  20th.  21st,  22nd. 


Projett  authorization:  The  1976  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  (Section  175) 
authorises  the  preparation  of  a  Phase  1 
Genera  Design  Memorandum  (GDM)  for 
this  pre  ject. 

Proje  ;t  description:  The  study  involves  in- 
vestigal  ion  of  possible  alterations  to  the 
main  o  east  entrances  to  the  outer  harbor 
for  saf«  and  efficient  operation  of  1,000-foot 
vessels,  including:  breakwater  removal, 
channe  deepening,  and  possibly  new  break- 
water c  instruction  at  the  main  entrance,  or 
new  brtakwater  construction  and  extensive 
channe  dredging  at  the  east  entrance.  The 
overall  plan  includes  improvements  for  local 
constr\j  ction  and  operation  of  lakefront  fa- 
cilities 'or  transshipment  of  iron  ore  to  steel 
plants  located  along  the  Cuyahoga  River 
Chann(  1  and/or  to  other  inland  locations. 
Also  included  are  other  plans  to  enhance 
recreat  onal  fishing. 

Estin  ated  project  cost:  Federal  cost— 
$36,033  000;  Non-Pederel  cost  exclusive  of 


local  costs  for  transshipment  facilities— 
$1,060,000;  Total  cost— $37,093,000. 

Project  status:  The  Reformulation  Phase 
I  GDM  is  being  prepared  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  FY  1984.  The  GDM  will 
recommend  whether  to  improve  the  east  or 
main  entrance.  The  GDM  will  also  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  (1)  deepening  the 
Cuyahoga  River:  (2)  reducing  congestion  on 
the  Cuyahoga  River;  (3)  completing  author- 
ized but  uncompleted  improvements  on  the 
Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  in  light  of  current 
conditions;  and  (4)  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing recreational  fishing  from  the  existing 
west  breakwater.  The  GDM  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  before  construction  can 
begin. 

Fiscal  year  1982  funding:  $202,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983  funding  in  the  President's 
budget:  $270,000. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  in  the  well,  that  I, 
too,  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Cleveland  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  on 
the  authorizing  side  for  this  excellent 
legislation  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  our  expectation  that  the 
project  to  be  funded  be  based  on  the 
approved  project  report  relative  to  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio  harbor  project,  which 
would  modify  the  east  and  west  en- 
trances of  the  Cleveland  Harbor  and 
extend  the  breakwall  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  harbor.  The  successful 
completion  of  this  project  will  provide 
the  city  of  Cleveland  with  an  all- 
weather  harbor  that  will  serve  the 
area  for  decades  to  come. 

We  deeply  appreciate  all  the  consid- 
eration that  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee  have  given  us  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  to  express 
my  support  of  H.R.  3958.  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
measure  approves  funding  for  a  long- 
awaited  improvement  project  for  the 
Cleveland  Harbor. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Cleveland  Port  is  a  very  important 
specializeu  port,  serving  as  a  major 
transportation  link  to  primarily  the 
steel  industry.  Over  1.200  vessels  and 
tankers  from  over  50  countries  and  120 
world  ports  arrive  annually  at  the 
docks  lining  the  lake's  shore  and  the 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  The 
Cleveland  Port  is  the  largest  iron  ore 
receiving  port  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
ranks  fifth  among  all  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  in  overall  tonnage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  activity  of  the 
Cleveland  Harbor  is  closely  linked  to 
the  economi'"  vitality  of  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area  and  the  entire 
northeast  Ohio  region.  As  such,  the 
Cleveland-Cuy.ahoga  County  Port  Au- 


thority has  been  working  to  diversify, 
upgrade  its  facilities,  and  increase  the 
volume  of  cargo  at  the  port. 

The  Cleveland  Harbor  improvement 
project,  approved  in  H.R.  3958,  is  an 
important  and  integral  part  of  these 
efforts.  This  fact  has  also  been  recog- 
nized by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  is  considering  the 
authorization  needed  for  this  activity 
as  part  of  H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation,  Development, 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1983. 

Congressional  approval  of  both  of 
these  measures  will  enable  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with 
further  study  of  the  improvement  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Cleveland 
Harbor,  including  an  eventual  deepen- 
ing and  expanding  of  its  east  and  west 
entrances.  These  improvements  are 
critically  needed  to  permit  the  port  to 
accommodate  the  new  generation  of 
bulk  freighters,  measuring  1.000  feet 
by  195  feet  with  carrying  capacities  of 
60.000  tons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cleveland  Harbor 
improvement  project  is  a  cost-effective 
initiative  which  will  reap  substantial 
economic  benefits  to  Cleveland  resi- 
dents and  the  Nation.  The  additional 
study  and  design  work  on  this  project 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $125,000  and 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  clearing  the  way  for  construction 
the  following  year.  While  the  total 
project  cost  is  expected  to  be  about 
$32  million,  this  amount  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  annual  savings  of  more 
than  several  million  dollars  from  re- 
duced transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congresswoman 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  and  I  have  worked 
diligently  for  several  years  to  secure 
the  necessary  congressional  approval 
for  these  harbor  improvements.  We 
have  worked  with  and  consulted  my 
good  friend,  Congressman  Tom  Bevill. 
As  always,  he  has  given  his  thoughtful 
attention  and  consideration  to  this 
matter  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  his 
efforts.  Similarly,  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Congressman 
Robert  Roe,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  for 
his  diligent  and  painstaking  consulta- 
tion with  both  Representative  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  and  myself  on  water  re- 
source project  authorization  issues  af- 
fecting the  Cleveland  community. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  the  Cleveland  Harbor  improve- 
ment project  will  have  a  greatly  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  Cleveland  economy 
and  result  in  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  Cleveland  Port.  The  Federal  in- 
vestment in  and  public  benefit  result- 
ing from  this  project  are  amply  docu- 
mented. Thus.  I  encourage  your  sup- 
port of  this  activity  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion   of    H.R.    3958.    the    Water    Re- 


sources  Development   Act   for   fiscal 
year  1984. 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  realize  that  you  have  waited 
for  7  years  for  the  authorization  of 
this  project,  and  this  is  an  example  of 
these  20  urgently  needed  projects  and 
this  is  why  the  Rules  Committee  was 
kind  enough  to  give  us  a  waiver  on 
your  project  and  19  other  similar 
projects,  so  that  we  could  go  ahead 
and  have  the  funding  available  when 
the  authorization  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  funding  in  here  will  move  that 
project  that  should  have  been  moved 
many  years  ago.  We  will  move  it  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  by  going  ahead 
with  this  and  the  other  19  unauthor- 
ized projects  at  this  point  but  that  are 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill. 

My   subcommittee   was   unanimous, 
the  Appropriations   Committee   as  a 
whole  was  unanimous  in  moving  on 
this  project  and  the  other  19  unau- 
thorized projects. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  and  his  committee  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor.  I  listened  a 
few  moments  ago  to  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  with  regard  to 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the 
Port  of  Baltimore.  I  note  in  the  bill 
that  there  is  also  included  as  a  project 
to  be  funded  the  Norfolk  Harbor,  Va., 
project.  I  assume  that  is  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  to  the  Port  of  Hampton 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  gentleman  recalls,  there  is 
a  constant  backlog  of  vessels  there, 
some  100  vessels  backed  up  there  con- 
stantly. They  could  not  get  into  the 
Norfolk  Harbor  because  it  is  not  deep 
enough.  These  are  coal  ships  that  are 
badly  needed,  and  it  is  coal  that  this 
country  badly  needs  to  export.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. ^.  . 

Might  I  comment  further  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  as  it  comes  to  the 
floor:  Very  fortunately— and  I  do  not 
complain  of  this— the  deepening  of  the 
harbor  for  the  Port  of  Baltimore  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  ancient  authori- 
zation some  years  ago.  Unfortunately, 


notwithstanding  equal  need— in  fact, 
the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  being  the 
largest  "exporting  port  in  the  world"— 
that  project  has  not  been  previously 
authorized  because  of  the  logjam  over 
funding  mechanisms. 

May  I  have  some  optimism  that  if 
this  good  bill  passes  with  this  appro- 
priation in  it  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  logjam  being  broken  and  the 
project  not  only  as  to  Baltimore  going 
forward  but  also  the  one  for  Hampton 
Roads? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  has  my  optimism. 
We  are  optimistic  about  this.  It  is 
needed;  it  is  necessary.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  going  to  approve  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  President  is  going  to 
sign  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  this  particular  project? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that.  This  bill  specifically  provides 
that  whatever  the  Roe  bill  provides 
for  in  local  participation,  this  bill,  ev- 
erything in  it,  but  not  only  the  20  un- 
authorized but  the  23  authorized 
projects  also  are  subject  to  whatever 
policy  this  Congress  adopts,  beginning 
with  the  Roe  bill.  So  it  is  subject  to 
that. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  1  more 
minute,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  previous  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar),  this  Member,  too,  will  support 
whatever  is  the  will  of  this  Congress  as 
the  financing  vehicle  and  the  authori- 
zation procedure  by  which  these  vital- 
ly, terribly  necessary  projects  go  for- 
ward. I  hope  very  much  that  through 
the  good  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  his  committee  we  are 
going  to  break  that  logjam  and  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
on  a  funding  methodology  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  these  projects  to 
go  forward  and  I  will  certainly  join  in 
supporting  a  sound  basis  on  which 
that  can  be  done,  including  the  most 
equitable  funding  formula. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe),  who,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  done  such  a  great  job,  he  and  his 
subcommittee,  in  putting  together  an 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  generous  com- 
ments on  my  behalf.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  my  name  being  used  around 
here  in  the  last  couple  of  hours,  both 
pro  and  con  on  this  issue,  and  I  think 


it  is  time  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  spoke  to  the  facts  that  we 
are  faced  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servation: I  think.  No.  1,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  worked 
valiantly  in  an  atttempt  to  get  these 
programs  going.  We  just  cannot  fritter 
any  more  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
sense  in  reiterating  that.  We  have  got 
to  move  ahead. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  worked  with  us 
and  coordinated  their  efforts  as  we 
were  developing  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. But  for  those  Members  who  do 
not  understand  really  what  this  con- 
frontation may  be  a  little  bit  about,  I 
want  to  also  publicly  on  this  floor  of 
the  House  compliment  enormously  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar).  Now,  for  many 
years  this  gentleman  has  been  an  envi- 
ronmentalist, he  has  been  a  realist,  he 
has  been  getting  the  work  done  in  the 
areas  of  his  interest,  and  he  has 
strongly  supported  the  authorization 
legislation  as  a  cosigner  of  that  legisla- 
tion as  we  were  going  along.  He  has 
some  concern  which  he  has  expressed, 
and  will  probably  be  offering  an 
amendment  later  on  because  of  his 
genuine  concern,  which  I  respect  and 
understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  caution  the 
Members  on  one  thing.  First,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 
support  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee effort,  and  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  do  that.  But  I  also  want  to  cau- 
tion you  that  in  the  authorization  bill 
that  is  involved,  every  single  Member 
of  this  House  is  affected. 

Now,  the  reason  we  rebuffed  initially 
those  projects  that  were  projected  and 
accepted  by  the  administration  specifi- 
cally—and listen  intently  to  this 
issue— the  administration  went  out 
and  they  negotiated  around  this  coun- 
try with  different  communities  and 
States,  and  they  said  to  them,  "If  you 
will  put  up  a  higher  user  fee,  we  will 
give  you  a  priority."  It  did  not  have  to 
do  with  the  situation  as  to  whether 
the  port  was  absolutely  prioritized  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  the 
authorizing  committee,  it  did  not 
matter  how  many  people  were  killed  in 
a  flood  here,  in  the  situation  we  had 
down  South  recently,  or  the  situation 
in  Utah,  or  the  situation  we  are  faced 
with  now  in  Arizona.  That  was  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  was  the  dollars  and 
cents,  who  could  put  up  the  most 
bucks. 

Now,  those  projects  are  in  here  and 
being  approved  because  they  put  up 
the  most  bucks.  I  say  that  is  no  way  to 
legislate,  although  I  am  supporting 
the  committee.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  with  this.  They  should  be  done 
too.  But  I  caution  the  other  Members 
to  recognize  one  point  of  view,  that 
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they  nay  be  out  of  a  project  simply 
because  you  cannot  allow  the  adminis- 
tratioi^  to  select  which  ones  they 
choosei  to  do  and  who  can  put  up  the 
most  rhoney.  There  are  many  areas  in 
this  country  that  cannot  afford  the 
work  that  is  needed  to  protect  their 
people  And  who  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine that  without  a  judgment 
made  I  y  this  body? 


that  that  part  of  the  direction 
operation  is  incorrect.  But  I  am 
to  support  the  committee  be- 
want  to  move  ahead  too. 
let  us  take  the  second  point, 
we  come  back  for  this  authori- 
we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  sup- 
port ui.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  has  been  marvelous,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  BfcviLL).  Yes,  we  have  got  to  stick 
together.  The  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man f"om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
and  th ;  rest  of  us  is  twofold:  One  con- 
cern vfe  have  is  the  very  importanv 
that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
has  in  the  bill.  And  it  says  spe- 
that  no  construction  shall 
intil  the  authorization  legisla- 
approved.  That  has  been  agreed 
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of  this 
going 
cause  ] 

Now, 
When 
zation. 


codicil 
mittee 
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to  between  myself  and  the  leadership 


of  the 
we  do 


Appropriations  Committee.  But 
not  want  to  lose  that.  We  must 


insist  i  i  conference  that  that  does  not 
drop  (lut,  that  absolutely  does  not 
drop  0  It.  And  I  think  the  second  point 
that  w  IS  highly  germane  in  that  piece 
of  legislation  is  that  whatever  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  with  the  will  of 
the  Co  ngress  voting  on  it,  would  deter- 
mine what  the  user  fee  relationship 
would  be,  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  this  body  can  hold  those 
two  elitments  in  check  when  they  are 


dealini 
sacred 


with    the    other    body    as    a 
commitment,  then  we  will  have 
achiev  ;d  the  goal  to  move  ahead  with 
the  tot^l  authorization  bill. 

the  good  folks  from  Baltimore, 
the  fiinding  essential  to  build  your 
port  aiid  the  ratio  of  funding  is  going 
to  dep  !nd  on  the  authorization  bill.  It 
is  not  in  the  appropriation  bill,  as  it 
should  not  be.  So  I  just  want  to  cau- 
tion y  >u  about  that.  This  is  no  pana- 
cea. I  do  support  strongly  what  the 
Appro:  )riations  Committee  is  doing. 
We  hive  provided  valiantly,  if  you 
like,  we  have  worked  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  hearings,  we  went  back  to  1936 
and  w ;  reviewed  every  single  project 
that  h  IS  been  before  the  Congress,  au- 
thorizfd  or  not,  since  1936. 
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We  put,  total  environmental  re- 
forms. There  are  many  of  your 
projec  5  that  will  not  move  ahead  and 
could  3e  checked  easily  in  the  courts 
unless  the  environmental  reforms  are 
involvi  id. 

The  same  situation  with  fast-track- 
ing. Ir  order  to  get  those  ports  built  in 
a  reasmable  length  of  time,  what  we 
shoulq  be  doing  is  providing  fast-track- 


ing, which  is  in  the  authorization  bill 
and  the  negotiations  we  have  yet  to  do 
on  what  we,  the  body,  here  decide  on 
the  levels  of  cost  sharing. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this  note:  My 
rights  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  I  would  vigorously 
oppose,  as  you  would,  too,  any  particu- 
lar situation  where  we  are  going  to 
have  authorizations  continuously  on 
appropriations  bills,  but  there  is  a 
higher  calling  involved  here  today, 
and  the  higher  calling  is  that  we  must 
move  ahead.  There  is  no  bill  that  is 
going  to  be  perfect.  We  know  there  are 
amendments  to  be  made.  But  in  order 
to  start  the  planning  and  keep  the 
planning  going  and  keep  the  work 
moving,  we  must  move  ahead  and  sup- 
port this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Some  environmentalists  are  going  to 
be  mad  at  me.  We  are  not  breaking 
any  commitments.  We  are  going  to 
fight  just  as  hard  for  the  environmen- 
tal relationships  that  we  have  won  in 
the  full  committee  and  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  know  that  this  body  is 
going  to  support  us,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  essential  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  they  protect  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  two  chief  issues  that  are  in  this 
bill  as  far  as  the  conference  is  con- 
cerned. Otherwise,  we  will  lose  out  in 
90  percent  of  the  districts  that  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  here  by  our 
colleagues. 

So  I  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear,  and  again  to  give  my  strongest 
support  to  Bob  Edgar  for  the  work  he 
is  doing.  We  do  not  always  agree  on 
every  particular  issue,  but  I  think  we 
are  closer  together  in  developing  a  na- 
tional water  policy  than  we  have  ever 
been  in  the  last  6  years.  Any  further 
delay  can  cost  this  country  of  ours 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  due  to  delay.  We  must  move 
ahead. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  finds  itself 
in  a  position  this  afternoon  through 
no  making  particularly  of  our  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  an  irregular  procedure 
we  are  using  this  afternoon,  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  second  appropriation 
bill  this  year  brought  to  you  by  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee  of 
your  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

However,  as  Chairman  Roe  has  just 
stated,  we  are  in  a  critical  situation  for 
our  country.  We  find  ourselves  this 
afternoon  coming  forth  with  the 
second  part  of  our  appropriation  bill 
not  trying  to  surprise  anyone.  If  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  when  we  had  the  full 
appropriation  bill  for  energy  and 
water,  we  advised  Members  of  this 
body  that  this  would  be  coming,  but 
out  of  courtesy,  out  of  respect,  and 
under  the  procedure  we  offered  and 


that  we  understood  with  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  we  had  committed  our- 
selves to  the  authorizing  committee 
that  we  would  not  come  forth  with 
this  bill  until  their  bill  had  been  re- 
ported. So  it  is  with  full  understanding 
of  that  committee,  just  as  Chairman 
Roe  has  said.  We  are  not  trying  to 
make  an  end  run  around  them  or 
anyone  else.  So  if  you  think  you  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  because  we  are 
usurping  or  taking  away  the  authoriz- 
ing committee's  authority,  this  is  not 
true,  as  Chairman  Roe  has  just  stated. 

Why  is  the  bill  here  today?  Why  do 
we  bring  up  20  unauthorized  projects, 
so-called  unauthorized?  The  reason  is 
this,  and  it  is  very  clear:  These  are 
very  high  priority  items  that  simply 
cannot  wait  for  another  year  or  2 
years  to  get  started.  As  we  know  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  many  of  you 
know  who  have  tried  to  get  flood  con- 
trol projects  or  other  needed  projects 
for  energy  started,  we  cannot  just 
decide  we  are  going  to  do  something 
one  day  and  start  the  next.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  planning. 

As  several  have  stated,  our  bill  very 
carefully  protects  the  right  of  authori- 
zation. There  can  be  no  money  actual- 
ly spent  for  digging,  starting  the 
actual  construction,  the  initiation  of 
construction  we  call  it,  until  they  are 
authorized  by  law.  That  means  they 
must  pass  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  so-called  questionable 
projects  will  have  to  be  signed  into 
law. 

But  every  one  of  those  projects  that 
we  have  in  our  bill  is  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  is  now  in  the  process, 
fast  track,  to  become  law. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of 
projects  that  are  critical  to  our  coun- 
try, and  several  have  been  mentioned. 

Gallipolis  Lock  and  Dam  on  the 
Ohio  River,  I  believe  at  mile  279  on 
the  Ohio  River.  One  side  is  West  Vir- 
ginia and  on  the  other  side  is  Ohio, 
along  side  this  critical  bottleneck  in 
navigation  in  our  country.  If  we  had 
our  way,  we  would  have  authorized  re- 
construction there  to  lengthen  the 
lock  quite  some  time  ago,  but  it  was 
not  authorized  by  law  so  we  have  had 
to  include  that  project  because  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  backup  there 
of  a  good  many  hours  of  tows  either 
moving  from  Pittsburgh  south  or  from 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  on  into  Pittsburgh  and  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  highly  in- 
tensified industrial  area  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

What  happens  is  that  the  lock  is  so 
short  and  is  so  old  that  the  tows  have 
to  be  broken.  They  break  them  in 
parts,  move  through  a  few  tugs  or  a 
few  barges,  have  to  cable  them 
through,  have  to  tie  them  up  at  the 
other  end,  and  then  come  back  and 
pull  some  more   through.   It  is  very 


costly  to  the  American  consumer  and 
to  the  shipping  industry. 

So  we   put  that   project   in   there, 
again  subject  to  authorization. 

The  same  is  true  for  lock  and  dam  26 
over  on  the  Mississippi  River  just 
above  St.  Louis  at  East  Alton,  111.  We 
have  one  new  construction  dam  and 
lock  started  there,  but  already  that 
lock  is  not  sufficient  from  this  time 
forward  to  transport  all  the  grain 
moving  out  of  the  bread  basket  of  our 
country,  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minneso- 
ta and  Iowa,  moving  down  to  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  where  it  will  be  trans- 
ported, in  most  cases  shipped  overseas, 
to  help  our  balance  of  trade  and  our 
balance  of  payments.  But  right  today 
there  is  a  long  wait  in  the  busy  har- 
vest time  when  they  are  trying  to  get 
the  grain  routed  south,  long  waits 
costing,  again,  the  American  fanner, 
the  American  consumer,  and  most  im- 
portantly, making  it  more  difficult  for 
our  grain  to  enter  into  foreign  trade 
because  we  cannot  be  competitive  if 
we  have  to  add  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. JO... 

So  this  has  long  been  needed  but  we 
have  not  put  it  in  before  because  if 
has  been  subject  to  this  question.  I  can 
go  on  with  other  projects. 

Freeport  Harbor  in  Texas  is  the 
same.  Earlier  this  afternoon  on  an- 
other appropriation  bill  we  talked 
about  SPRO,  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  and  mention  was  made  of 
Texas,  where  we  do  have  a  large  stor- 
age of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
to  protect  our  country  against  another 
possible  embargo.  Today  the  jetties  at 
Freeport  that  reach  out  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  protect  shipping  coming  in, 
but  those  jetties  are  quite  old  and 
water  is  already  washing  underneath 
them  today,  and  threaten  to  wash 
away  the  jetties  completely,  jeopardiz- 
ing the  movement  of  our  oil  coming 
into  that  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  the  transport  of  many  chemicals 
for  export  going  out  of  that  harbor.  So 
those  jetties  have  to  be  replaced  and 
widened.  It  is  only  200  feet  through 
the  jetties  and  the  turn  is  very  narrow, 
making  our  large,  economical  barges 
and  ships  unable  to  make  the  turn. 
The  benefit/cost  ratio  was  13  to  1  on 
this  particular  project. 

It  has  been  7  years  since  your  com- 
mittee has  had  any  new  projects  to 
consider;  7  years.  In  that  period,  there 
has  been  a  backlog  that  we  now  draw 
upon.  This  bill  provides  only  for  some 
new  starts  that  are  absolutely  vital  to 
the  economy  of  our  country,  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  rule,  it  was  questioned  why 
we  selected  only  43  projects.  13  of 
which  the  President  recommended.  It 
is  true  there  are  about  180  other 
projects  that  are  in  the  authorizing 
bill  that  could  have  been  put  in.  but 
we  could  not  put  all  of  them  in  this 
year.  We  selected  and  put  in  the  ones 


with  the  highest  priority  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  subcommittee,  and  I 
hope  Members  do  believe  in  the  com- 
mittee system  in  this  House. 
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We  are  not  prejudicing  the  other 
projects  that  will  come  along.  The 
gentleman's  committee  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  look  at  other  projects.  There 
are  some  other  fine  projects  that  we 
just  could  not  put  in.  We  took  the 
most  important  in  our  judgment.  I 
hope  we  did  not  make  a  mistake. 

It  is  something  the  President  can 
sign.  It  is  something  we  can  get  signed 
into  law  and  get  started. 

Yes,  we  did  not  intend  to  prejudice 
some  of  the  other  projects  in  the 
country,  but  we  could  not  put  200  in. 
Of  the  43  we  have  put  in,  it  has  been 
suggested  when  we  finally  build  them 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  the  country 
over  $4  billion.  The  figure  is  probably 
right;  but  as  far  as  outlays  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  within  the  budget  that 
the  President  presented  to  us.  We  left 
$303  million  when  we  had  the  regular 
appropriation  bill. 

As  far  as  the  outlays  next  year,  we 
had  much  less  than  that.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  outlays  will  be. 

All  these  43  projects  that  are  in  the 
bill  could  not  possibly  be  started  in  the 
next  year;  so  I  must  disagree  with  Mr. 
Stockman  that.  yes.  it  is  in  excess  of 
the  President's  request.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Congress  has  passed  an 
appropriation  bill  in  excess  of  the 
President's  request.  As  I  related  earli- 
er, back  just  a  few  years  ago.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  vetoed  one  of  our  bills 
because  we  put  in  a  couple  projects 
that  he  did  not  ask  for. 

There  are  always  going  to  be  differ- 
ences between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branch.  We  put  in  all  the 
projects  that  the  President  did  re- 
quest, but  we  in  our  judgment  saw 
others  in  the  country  that  were  impor- 
tant. 

Now,  what  the  bill  does  is  this.  We 
do  reserve  that  unauthorized  projects 
shall  not  go  to  construction  until  au- 
thorization has  been  signed  into  law 
for  these  projects.  All  the  other  work 
can  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  most  of  these  will  be  completed, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  timing. 

Most  importantly,  we  also  provide 
when  this  new  local  alternative  financ- 
ing is  signed  into  law,  which  will  be 
probably  part  of  the  new  bill,  that 
then  the  ratio  shall  be  the  way  that 
the  new  programs  will  be  funded. 
They  will  be  under  the  new  authoriza- 
tion requiring  local  participation.  That 
also  protects  the  authorizing  commit- 

tec 

The  position  of  Mr.  Stockman  is  not 
new.  He  has  opposed  many  projects, 
but  we  do  differ  with  him,  and  that  is 
not  uncommon  also. 


I  realize  that  Members  here  will 
oppose  this  for  a  great  many  reasons. 
Some  vote  agairist  all  bills  that  pro- 
vide for  public  works.  Others  feel  that 
it  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  that  we 
cannot  afford  those  dollars,  and  I 
quite  agree.  I  think  I  can  match  my 
credentials  for  conservative  votes  with 
just  about  anybody  in  this  body;  but 
these  are  projects  that  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try, to  get  America  moving,  to  be  com- 
petitive once  again. 

Every  one  of  these  projects,  unlike 
any  other  appropriation  bill,  must 
meet  a  benefit-cost  ratio.  That  is,  for 
every  dollar  that  we  invest,  there  must 
be  a  greater  return  back  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  going  to  save  them  actual 
dollars,  more  money  to  the  taxpayers. 
What  other  appropriation  bill  provides 
this,  that  we  have  to  have  a  beneficial 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers  investment? 
No  other  appropriation  bill  requires 
this. 

I  might  add  for  history,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  project  that  we  have 
ever  started  or  built  in  our  country  in 
this  public  works  area  that  has  not  re- 
turned many  more  times  the  benefits 
than  were  estimated  at  this  time  when 
money  was  being  appropriated  for 
these  projects. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I 
have  been  in  discussion  over  many, 
many  years.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  we  have  not  had  an  omni- 
bus bill  for  the  last  7  years. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  a  very 
good  compromise  has  been  established 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  passing  out  our 
bill  49  to  nothing,  to  develop  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years  an  omnibus  water 
bill  that  is  supported  by  both  those 
who  want  to  construct  and  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  environment. 
Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr  MYERS.  This  gentleman  is  very 
much  aware.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we 
have  been  working  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for,  well,  about  2  years  and 
we  have  been  working  very  closely 
since  we  reported  our  appropriation 
bill  earlier. 

We  gave  the  commitment  at  that 
time  that  we  would  not  come  forth, 
but  it  is  a  two-way  street.  The  gentle- 
man's subcommittee  was  well  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  gentle- 
man's chairman  just  expressed  full 
support  for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  pDGAR.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  responsible  for 
helplnft  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
projects.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
because  we  have  made  this  compro- 
mise a^d  we  have  put  this  balance  to- 
gether! that  we  could  not  wait  a 
month!  or  two  to  complete  the  process. 

The  I  gentleman  in  the  well  would 
still  have  the  chance  by  January.  Feb- 
ruary ,]or  March  of  next  year,  to  come 
out  wiih  a  supplemental  that  could  in- 
clude ijhese  projects,  plus  the  environ- 
mental mitigation  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation that  we  put  in  place;  the  urban 
rehabilitation  program  that  we  put  in 
place  and  a  nxunber  of  other  worthy 
prografns. 

It  sejems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  Iwell,  if  he  was  really  interested 
in  breaking  the  backlog  and  not 
having  this  confrontation  style  that 
we  hate  had  over  the  years,  would  be 
celebritive  of  the  fact  that  we  put  this 
joint  effort  together  and  that  once 
that  authorization  bill  is  in  place,  with 
the  copt-sharing  provisions  locked  in, 
then  v^e  could  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House 'of  Representatives  and  rather 
than  lighting  process  or  standing  in 
the  wiiy  of  progress,  we  would  have 
the  oi>portunity  to  talk  about  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  of  the 
projec  s  that  are  being  listed,  as  well 
as  look  at  the  regional  nature  of  the 
funding,  look  at  the  flood  control 
nature  of  the  fvmding.  the  loss  of  life, 
loss  o:  property,  and  look  at  all  of 
these  projects  from  a  perspective  of 
what  t^e  will  of  the  House  is,  which  is 
incorp  )rated.  I  believe,  in  the  bill  that 
came  dut  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

I  realize  the  gentleman's  impatience 
with  out  committee.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult, but  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  spent  hours  and  hours  on  this. 

Well  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemai  that  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
is  real  y  interested,  as  he  says,  in  un- 
leashing the  backlog  of  projects  and 
gettini ;  to  some  new  construction,  that 
the  gentleman  would  celebrate  and 
suppoit  the  compromise  that  we  have 
levelec .  rather  than  putting  the 
projec .  process  that  is  really  toward 
the  ol(  I  process  that  is  included  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  gentleman,  and 
every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  celebrating.  We  are 
please!  that  for  the  first  time  in  7 
years  ;here  is  a  hope  now  of  getting 
some  new  authorization.  It  is  very 
badly  :  leeded;  but  it  seems  to  me.  I  will 
respord  to  the  gentleman  in  his  own 
words,  that  if  the  gentleman  asking 
the  question  was  really  interested  in 
movinr  forward,  he  would  not  object 
to  thii;  bill,  because  we  are  following 
exactl  f  the  procedure  requested  by 
the  clairmaui  of  the  gentleman's  sub- 
comm  ttee.  There  is  not  one  single 
new  start   in   this   appropriation   bill 


that  is  not  in  the  bill  that  the  gentle- 
man cites. 

I  presume  they  are  good  projects,  or 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  selected 
them. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  reason  that  has 
been  given  a  number  of  times,  it  has  to 
be  brought  up  this  year  because  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  before 
the  digging  that  the  gentleman's  bill 
will  authorize  starts.  There  is  work  to 
be  done. 

We  have  protected  the  gentleman 
and  his  subcommittee  by  saying  that 
digging  will  not  be  started  until  the 
gentleman's  authorizing  bill  becomes 
law. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  further  we 
could  go.  If  the  gentleman  really 
wants  to  celebrate,  the  gentleman 
would  join  us  in  celebration  at  the 
feast. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  perspective.  I  happen  to 
disagree. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have,  either. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  doing  is 
really  fast-tracking  20  projects  and 
saying  that  those  20  projects,  the  day 
this  authorization  bill  gets  passed  will 
immediately  move  to  construction, 
while  all  the  other  important  projects 
and  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  to  wait  until  that  $4.4 
billion  is  expanded  before  their 
projects  will  come  on  line.  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  is  not  a  new  pro- 
cedure. The  House,  as  long  as  we  have 
had  the  authorizing  procedure,  has 
relied  upon  this. 

The  gentleman's  bill  does  not  in- 
clude every  request  of  Members  that 
could  be  in  the  authorizing  bill. 

Why  did  the  gentleman  fast-track? 
Why  did  the  gentleman  not  take  all  of 
them  that  he  had  requested  and  au- 
thorize them? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  question.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  did  an  excellent  job  with 
the  other  members  of  our  subcommit- 
tee in  anlyzing  those  projects  which 
we  thought  had  merit,  which  we 
thought  needed  to  be  fast-tracked,  and 
we  rejected  many  projects,  including 
the  fact  that  we  put  in  our  legislation 
some  $11  billion  of  deauthorizations. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  talking  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  not  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  We  believe  that  the 
bill  that  is  coming  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  having  looked  at  each  of 
those  projects  from  a  merit  selection. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  talks 
about  the  importance  of  the  commit- 
tee process  and  the  gentleman  asked 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
whether  or  not  he  believed  in  the  com- 
mittee process,  just  in  a  previous 
dialog. 

This  gentleman  believes  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  committee  proc- 
ess and  it  has  worked  in  this  case  to 
fashion  a  bill  that  we  can  all  be  sup- 
portive of.  What  we  are  doing  by  this 
appropriation  bill  is  doing  an  end  run 
around  those  projects  that  are  also 
worthy. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  ought  to  have  the  whole 
package  before  us,  including  the  policy 
initiatives. 

Mr.  MYERS.  There  is  absolutely  no 
end  run.  There  was  testimony  given  by 
the  chairman  of  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  sure  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  authorizing  Committee 
on  Public  Works  will  state  the  same 
thing,  there  is  no  end  run.  There  was 
an  agreement  entered  into  3  months 
ago.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  is  not  in  the  authorizing 
bill  or  is  not  already  authorized.  We 
have  provided,  again  I  say,  no  starts 
until  it  is  fully  authorized.  We  are  just 
going  to  get  the  housework  out  of  the 
way,  the  everyday  chores  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  we  can  start. 
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Now  as  far  as  the  gentleman  said, 
they  did  not  include  every  project  that 
everyone  requested.  They  selected 
those  they  thought  were  most  impor- 
tant. Your  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations has  done  the  same  thing, 
except  we  have  not  prejudiced  the 
other  projects.  We  have  taken  the 
ones  we  thought  were  most  important. 
But  we  are  not  setting  any  prejudice 
against  the  others.  The  authorizing 
committee  has.  They  have  prejudiced 
those  not  in.  We  can  never  appropri- 
ate unless  they  are  through  authoriza- 
tion. 

But  your  subcommittee  has  done  the 
job  needed  to  be  done  to  get  the  coun- 
try moving.  We  have  taken  what  is 
most  important  to  our  country  in  our 
judgment.  It  was  not  a  vindictive  act. 
Maybe  writing  a  bill  by  myself,  I 
would  not  select  some  of  them.  There 
are  two  or  three  I  would  put  in  that 
are  not  in  there. 

We  believe  in  the  committee  system. 
We  advocate  and  live  it  and  practice  it 
here.  But  to  add  all  200  into  this  bill, 
it  would  never  become  law.  And  that  is 
not  the  way  we  can  do  it. 

What  we  have  used  is  the  age-old 
process  for  the  last  100  years,  you  au- 
thorize, the  appropriation  decides 
which  one  shall  be  started.  But  this  is 
the  way  the  system  works.  And  I  am 
going  to  battle  for  that  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  everyone 
support  this  bill.  It  is  very  vitally 
needed  for  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  has  con- 
sumed 19  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  has  con- 
sumed 23  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the   gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3958  and  espe- 
cially to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Subcommittee  for  their 
hard  work  in  bringing  this  critical  leg- 
islation to  the  floor.  I  cannot  overstate 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  for 
many  regions  of  the  country.  The 
committee  worked  patiently  and  delib- 
erately to  construct  a  bill  that  would 
meet  longstanding  needs  for  water  de- 
velopment projects  and  at  the  same 
time  respect  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the 
authorizing  committees  to  develop  a 
cost-sharing  proposal.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task,  but  it  is  one  that  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  how  crit- 
ical this  bill  is  to  so  many  areas  of  the 
Nation.  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
we  have  been  waiting  25  years  for  the 
dredging  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  to 
begin  after  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers determined  the  need  for  dredg- 
ing from  a  depth  of  42  feet  to  50  feet 
in  the  main  shipping  channel.  More 
than  80,000  Maryland  jobs  hinge  on 
the   economic   health   of   our   port- 
which  is  the  commerce  gateway  to  the 
Midwest.  In  1980  alone,  the  revenue 
produced  by  the  Port  of  Baltimore  was 
$260  million— close  to  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  dredge  this  harbor.  But  in 
1980.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration decided  to  end  the  200-year 
tradition  of  federally  financed  water 
projects.  I  opposed  that  policy  then 
and  still  oppose  it.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  moving  closer  to  some  sort 
of  cost-sharing  policy  and  this  legisla- 
tion   very    carefully    addresses    this 
policy  changes. 

While  respecting  the  possibility  that 
the  State  and  localities  may  be  re- 
quired to  share  the  cost  of  water  de- 
velopment projects,  this  bill  injects 
the  funds  required  to  begin  the  long 
awaited  work  needed  in  so  many  ports, 
harbors,  and  navigable  waters  around 
the  Nation.  There  is  not  a  penny 
wasted  in  this  legislation.  I  compare  it 
to  a  house  improvement  loan  in  that  it 
is  an  investment  that  will  pay  for  itself 
and  more.  In  Baltimore,  funds  used  to 
deepen  the  shipping  channels  and  the 
harbor  will  result  in  new  and  expand- 
ed commerce  into  the  port.  Revenues 
will  increase  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project  and  more  than 
match  the  funding  commitment  made 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  pork 
barrel.  It  is  totally  in  line  with  the 
Federal    Government's    tradition    of 


taking  responsibility  for  the  country's 
navigable  waters.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
best  economic  development  programs, 
one  of  the  best  jobs-producing  pro- 
grams,  this  Government  can  under- 

For  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  and  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  House  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
in  particular  my  colleagues  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill)  and  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  for  moving  forward  with 
a  bill  that  includes  funding  of  critical 
importance  to  the  entire  Ohio  Valley. 
The  measure  before  us  today  includes 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  the  first 
postauthorization  phase  of  work  on  a 
new  Gallipolis  locks  and  dam  complex 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

Located  279  river  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  the  heart  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  the  aging  Gallipolis 
locks  are  wrapped  along  the  edge  of  a 
dangerous  saucer-like  bend  in  the 
river.  Gallipolis  Dam  is  a  high-lift, 
gated  structure  standing  tall  across 
the  Ohio  like  a  lordly  English  castle. 
The  dam's  roller  gates  are  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly.  Its  two  undersized  locking 
chambers  are  primitive  and  endan- 
gered. Lock  walls  are  frequently 
slammed  by  barges,  especially  when 
the  pools  feeding  the  existing  600-foot 
main  chamber  are  whipped  into  turbu- 
lence by  the  unpredictable  weather 
and  high  water  of  early  spring.  There 
have  been  wall  fractures  leading  to 
chamber  misalinements. 

With  the  exception  of  chamber  clos- 
ings for  maintenance,  the  miter  gates 
of  Gallipolis  have  methodically 
opened  day  and  night,  year  round 
since  the  late  Joe  Lewis,  at  23,  won  his 
first  heavyweight  boxing  crown.  Gal- 
lipolis was  dedicated  in  August  1937— 
the  same  year  the  German  dirigible 
Hindenberg  exploded  at  Lakehurst, 
N.J.,  and  Joe  DiMaggio  hit  46  home 
runs  and  the  Yankees  won  the  World 
Series.  The  same  sununer  the  first 
commercial  barge  artfully  locked 
through  Gallipolis..  gasoline  was  21 
cents  a  gallon,  Spencer  Tracy  won  an 
oscar  and  John  Kennedy  was  a  Har- 
vard freshman. 

It  is  the  same  unsafe  and  over- 
worked place  today.  The  inner  guard- 
wall  of  the  main  Gallipolis  locking 
chamber  fits  along  West  Virginia's 
protruding  shoreline.  The  compound 
pokes  out  into  the  river  like  a  massive, 
swollen  thumb.  Five  imposing  mooring 
cells  were  strategically  planted  along 
the  Gallipolis  bend  in  the  Ohio  about 
1.500  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the 
locks.  The  inner  guardwall  is  extended 


as  an  auxiliary  navigational  device  to 
help  massive  tows  into  the  main  cham- 
ber. The  mooring  cells  were  in  place 
and  being  used  before  World  War  II 
began  and  they  are  being  used  today.  I 
speak  in  this  Chamber,  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  accidents  as  barges  loaded  with 
deadly  chemicals,  oil.  coal,  gravel,  and 
agricultural    products   slide    into   the 
most  dangerous  navigational  facility 
on  the  Ohio  River.  According  to  public 
records  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  to  the  testimony  of  barge 
industry  of ficals  and  pilots,  more  navi- 
gational   accidents   have   occurred   at 
Gallipolis  over  the  past  decade  than  at 
any   other   lock   on   the   Ohio   River. 
Over  one  3-year  period,  there  were  35 
serious  mishaps  at  Gallipolis.  By  con- 
trast, Racine  and  Greenup— on  either 
side  of  Gallipolis  along  the  river— re- 
ported only  two  accidents.  Near  misses 
and  accidents  with  less  than  $1,500 
damage   are   not   reported.   For  their 
own  safety,  some  commercial  barge  op- 
erators refuse  to  lock  through  Gallip- 
olis at  night  while  others  have  been 
known  to  wait  for  assistance  from  a 
second  towboat  to  reduce  the  chance 
of  yet  another  mishap  at  Gallipolis. 

Gallipolis  is  old,  tired  and  too  small. 
WhUe  the  balance  of  the  navigational 
facilities  along  the  Ohio  River  have 
benefited  from  a  major  consolidation 
and  reconstruction  program  initiated 
by   the  corps  in   1953,   Gallipolis  re- 
mains as  the  only  lock  with  a  600-foot 
main  locking  chamber  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania    border     to     the     Gulf     of 
Mexico— a  distance  of  over  2.000  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  River  miles.  Renova- 
tion work  by  the  corps  at  16  of  19  navi- 
gational sites  on  the  Ohio  River  has 
been  completed  or  is  well  under  way. 
One  by  one.  from  Pittsburgh's  Golden 
Triangle  to  the  southern  tip  of  Illi- 
nois,   Depression-era   complexes   have 
been  dismantled  and  upgraded  to  in- 
clude modem  1,200-foot  locking  cham- 
bers to  assure  the  swift  and  safe  deliv- 
ery of  goods  up  and  down  the  river. 
But  Gallipolis  stands  virtually  alone 
and  certainly  unsafe,  facing  daily  flo- 
tillas of  raw  materials  critical  to  the 
economic  appetite  of  the  industrious 
Ohio   Valley.    Despite   the   fact   that 
Gallipolis  is  being  overwhelmed,  han- 
dling more  traffic  by  the  mid-1970's 
than  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  the  last 
Mohican,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Nation's 
navigational  system.  In  labor  since  the 
thirties,  erected  for  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion, a  two-way  bridge  on  a  six-lane 
waterway,  Gallipolis  braces  today,  and 
everyday,  for  barge  ensembles  longer 
than  three  football  fields  and  with  the 
freight  capacity  of  300  railcars.  Barge 
tows  must  be  regularly  broken  into 
segments  upon  reaching  Gallipolis,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  travel  time  and 
adding  to  transportation  costs  that  are 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Joe  Lewis  is  gone,  the  Hindenberg 
disaster  of  1937  is  history,  and  DiMag- 
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gio  lai^  down  his  bat  years  ago.  Only 
Gallipdlis  continues  today  with  the 
same  e^pectations  that  were  so  grand- 
ly impt)sed  upon  it  45  years  ago.  The 
fertile  Ohio  Valley  and  its  steel  mills, 
farms,  coal  mines,  refineries,  and  gen- 
erating plants  drew  strength  and  sup- 
port fnom  the  mighty  Ohio  as  it  was 
harnessed  for  heavy  labor  in  the  fif- 
ties. The  need  for  a  strong,  responsive 
navigation  system  on  the  Ohio  is  no 
less  essential  today.  About  5  million 
tons  of  trsiffic  were  pushed  through 
Gallip<»lis  in  1940.  Tonnage  tripled  by 
1955.  By  1980.  over  48  million  tons  of 
raw  materials  heading  for  any  number 
of  plants  along  the  Ohio's  industrial- 
ized aliey  transitted  Galllpolis.  Traffic 
is  preclcted  to  exceed  70  million  tons 
annuaUy  by  1989  and  waiting  in  the 
unpremctable  Gallipolis  approach 
lanes—to  the  main  locking  chamber- 
is  exp«;ted  to  skyrocket  to  30  hours 
per  trmsit.  There  were  approximately 
10,000 Tlockages  at  Gallipolis  in  1981, 
each  a  xest  of  strength  and  endurance, 
where  getting  through  the  complex  is 
a  relidf  and  getting  it  replaced  and 
modernized  is  a  must. 

Congress  has  a  chance  to  disarm  the 
navigational  minefield  that  is  Gallip- 
olis. W  th  this  bill,  and  with  legislation 
author  zing  the  complete  overhaul  of 
the  GiJlipolis  Dam  and  construction 
of  a  new  1,200-foot  channel  within 
shouting  distance  of  the  present  site. 
Congress  can  contribute  significantly 
to  the  growth  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
the  saffety  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  a  new  Gallipolis  lock- 
ing en  unber  and  an  updated  dam  is 
set  at  $325  million.  We  expect  the 
House  to  soon  consider  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing $2(  0  million  for  Gallipolis,  with  a 
major  portion  of  funding  for  the 
project  to  be  taken  from  the  user  fees 
coUectdd  from  the  barge  industry  and 
set  asi(  e  in  the  Inland  waterways  trust 
fund.  '  'he  bill  before  us  makes  money 
available  to  the  corps  in  this  fiscal 
year  to  move  into  postauthorization 
plans,  specifications,  and  site  procure- 
ment. Approval  of  this  measure  will 
mean  i  hat  funds  are  available  to  the 
corps  or  Gallipolis  immediately  fol- 
lowing authorization.  All  too  often  the 
gap  be  ;ween  authorization  and  appro- 
priatioi  keeps  a  good  project  on  the 
shelf.  Vith  this,  and  with  priority  at- 
tentior  given  to  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee's (imnibus  water  resources  bill, 
time  and  efforts  already  invested  in 
getting  a  new  Gallipolis  will  not 
gather  dust  while  Congress  ignores  the 
obviou ;. 

Gallipolis  is  obviously  a  good 
project:  It  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
12  to  1  It  is  environmentally  sound.  It 
has  the  support  of  every  State  with 
Ohio  Uiver  streambank  as  its  border. 
It  is  a  ( lear  and  obvious  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  creation  of  long-term 
jobs,  bath  along  the  river  and  in  hun- 
dreds (  f  secondary  industries  and  busi- 


nesses who  turn  to  the  Ohio  River  as 
their  highway  to  economic  success  and 
survival.  Gallipolis  has  been  called  the 
missing  tooth  in  the  Ohio's  wide  smile. 
It  has  been  called  the  last  old  dancer 
in  a  modern  chorus  line.  The  meta- 
phors are  as  appropriate  as  the  project 
is  important.  What  is  critical  is  that 
we  get  on  with  Gallipolis  by  approving 
this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Copan  Lake,  which  is 
a  flood  control  and  water  supply 
project  in  my  district,  was  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  and 
construction  was  initiated  in  1971.  At 
that  time,  recreational  facilities  were 
scheduled  for  construction  with  100- 
percent  Federal  funding.  The  current 
policy  requires  a  non-Federal  sponsor 
to  bear  50  percent  of  the  separable 
construction  costs  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities. The  committee  has  been  very 
good  about  providing  for  the  lake,  but 
there  is  currently  approximately  $2.5 
million  needed  to  complete  the  recre- 
ational facilities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  lake  was 
authorized  at  100-percent  Federal 
funding,  construction  is  being  delayed 
because  of  the  corps  insistence  on  50- 
percent  funding. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  tell 
me  what  the  committee's  attitude  is 
on  a  project  like  that? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  It  is  our  committee's 
position  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  certainly  live  up  to 
its  commitments  that  are  made  to  the 
local  sponsors. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  that  I  come  to  oppose 
this  particular  bill.  We  have  had  a 
debate  all  afternoon  about  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  or  the  demerits  of  it. 
I  share  with  my  colleagues  a  list,  and  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  concerned 
about  which  projects  are  on  the  shop- 
ping list  that  I  am  going  to  go  after 
will  come  by  and  take  a  look  at  this 
list. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  will  delete  the  unauthorized 
projects.  I  do  so  for  three  basic  rea- 
sons. 

First,  these  projects  do  not  represent 
the  targeted  aggressive  regional,  as 
well  as  policy  initiatives  that  can  be 
found  in  H.R.  3678.  a  biU  that  passed 


out  committee  40  to  0  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  environmentalists  and 
those  who  wish  to  construct. 

This  shopping  list  simply  picks  out 
in  many  cases  the  large  extinct  items 
and  commits  us  to  expending 
$3,036,000,000  the  day  after  this  au- 
thorization bill  is  passed  without 
regard  to  the  deauthorization  of  11  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  projects  in  our 
bill,  without  regard  to  the  environ- 
mental mitigation  fund  in  our  bill, 
without  regard  to  the  urban  loan  pro- 
gram in  our  bill,  without  regard  to  the 
local  cost-sharing  provisions  that  are 
in  our  bill,  and  without  the  National 
Water  Policy  Board  that  is  established 
in  our  bill. 

These  projects  get  fast-tracked  and 
the  other  150  or  more  projects  in  our 
bill  have  to  take  a  back  seat  in  their 
planning  process  and  putting  them  in 
a  position  where  they  can  go  to  con- 
struction. 

So,  for  the  first  reason  that  I  oppose 
this  particular  bill  is  that  I  believe 
that  the  authorization  bill  ought  to  be 
passed  first  and  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  to  take  the  steam  out  of  that  or 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  lesson  the 
compromise  that  has  been  put  togeth- 
er. 

But  second,  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause I  think  the  priorities  that  we  set 
in  this  bill  are  wrong.  We  need  to  bal- 
ance our  priorities  nationally  and  lo- 
cally in  terms  of  flood  control,  in 
terms  of  environmental  mitigation, 
and  this  particular  bill  does  not  do 
that. 

But  finally,  the  most  important 
reason  I  oppose  this  bill  is  there  is  no 
emergency.  It  happens  to  be  the  5th  of 
October.  The  1984  fiscal  year  began  5 
days  ago.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  at  work  on  many  projects  through- 
out the  Nation  that  were  supported  in 
the  water  and  energy  appropriation 
that  was  passed  just  several  months 
ago  and  signed  by  the  President. 
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There  is  no  emergency  at  the  Bonne- 
ville lock  in  Oregon.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency at  the  Dade  County,  Fla., 
project.  There  is  no  emergency  on 
Fisherman's  Wharf  in  California. 
There  is  no  emergency  that  I  can  find 
in  most  of  these  projects. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  some  worthy 
projects  like  Gallipolis  and  lock  and 
dam  7  and  8  which  I  strongly  support, 
and  we  ought  to  get  about  the  process 
of  renovating  and  reconstructing  those 
projects.  But  this  is  not  the  vehicle. 

The  vehicle  is  to  allow  the  authori- 
zation process  to  work,  and  then  to 
come  back  with  an  appropriation  bill 
that  gives  all  435  Members  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
case  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  is  essential. 


I  can  find  within  this  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, worthy  flood  control  projects 
where  there  has  been  loss  of  life, 
worthy  flood  control  projects  where 
there  has  been  astronomical  damage 
similar  to  the  damage  we  see  in  Arizo- 
na and  Utah. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  nothing 
in  this  bill  really  addresses  the  hard- 
core need  of  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  real  flood  damage. 

If  there  is  really  an  emergency,  let 
us  deal  with  the  emergency  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  not  simply  a  shopping 
list  of  preferential  projects. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pack- 
ard). 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  merely  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  I  intend  to  vote  "present" 
on  all  those  votes  pertaining  to  H.R. 
3958,  simply  because  I  have  a  conflict 
of  interest.  .  ,^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6V<8  minutes  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  this  bill.  The  $119  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  can  only  be  regarded  as 
another  investment  in  the  pork  barrel 
politics  so  often  associated  with  water 
project  legislation.  I  regret  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  Authorizing  legisla- 
tion that  would  address  a  number  of 
important  water  resource  policy  issues, 
including  cost  sharing,  user  fees,  and 
procedural  reforms,  is  moving  through 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  on  the  rule,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  attempt  to  jump 
20  unauthorized  projects  to  the  front 
of  the  line,  ahead  of  nearly  180  other 
water  projects  and  ahead  of  a  much- 
needed  program  to  provide  assistance 
for  urban  water  supply  improvements. 
But  this  bill  ignores  the  regular  pro- 
cedure of  the  Congress.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  nearly  half  of  these  projects. 
And  it  especially  ignores  the  economic 
impact  of  an  appropriation  bill  of  this 

type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  ap- 
proximately $119  million,  almost  triple 
the  budget  request  of  $46  million  for 
new  water  projects.  But  this  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  projects  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  had  a  total 
Federal  cost  of  $700  million— the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  completing  the  projects  in 
this  bill  amounts  to  $4.4  billion.  That 
$3.7  billion  increase  in  the  lifetime 
Federal  cost  of  these  projects  does  not 
even  include  inflation  or  cost  escala- 
tions, which  we  all  know  are  inevitable 
with  projects  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  $4.4  billion  in  the  total  Feder- 
al cost  for  these  projects,  about  $3  bil- 


lion is  for  navigation  projects— virtual- 
ly all  of  the  important  navigation 
projects  currently  in  the  pipeline. 
Going  ahead  with  these  projects 
before  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  user  fee  legislation  may  well  kill 
any  prospect  for  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment on  such  legislation.  Without  this 
user  fee  legislation,  about  $2  billion  in 
user  fees  will  be  lost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Many  of  these  projects  require  fur- 
ther study  before  informed  decisions 
can  be  made  to  begin  construction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  at 
least  eight  of  these  projects  require 
additional  planning  and  engineering 
before  construction  funds  can  be  used. 
There  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of 
substantial  local  participation  in  the 
projects  added  by  the  committee.  In 
contrast  to  the  projects  requested  in 
the  budget,  for  which  substantial  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  have  been 
made,  these  additional  projects  would 
force  the  Federal  taxpayers  to  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  these 
projects. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  a  number  of  these 
projects  raise  significant  policy  ques- 
tions. According  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Richmond 
filtration  plant  in  Virginia  should  be  a 
local  responsibility.  That  will  cost  $12 
million.  The  main  purpose  for  the 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  project  is  a  beach 
building  for  recreational  purposes, 
with  the  portion  of  the  total  cost  de- 
voted to  recreation  exceeding  the 
usual  guidelines.  That  one  will  cost 
$4.3  million.  And  again,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  irrigation  project  for  Nar- 
rows, Colo.,  would  not  be  economical. 
That  one  will  cost  $300  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  these  projects  is  also  far 
from  equitable.  California  would  get 
six  projects  in  this  bill,  while  28  States 
have  none.  Four  of  the  five  Gulf  Coast 
States  would  get  projects  totaling 
more  than  $1.6  billion,  while  Colorado 
gets  almost  $1  billion  in  two  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects. 

And  as  usual.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  environmental  problems  with  a 
number  of  these  projects. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  expressing 
concern  about  the  Narrows  project  in 
Colorado,  which: 


Will  damage  or  destroy  some  of  this  na- 
tion's most  important  migratory  bird  habi- 
tat along  the  Platte  River.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ducks  and  geese,  more  than  75 
percent  of  this  nations  sandhill  cranes  and 
the  endangered  whooping  crane  depend 
upon  this  area  at  various  times  of  the  year. 


The  Friends  of  the  Earth  are  con 
cemed  because  a  number  of  projects 
in    the    bill,    including    the    Narrows 
project    and    the    Animas    La    Plata 
project,  which  is  also  in  Colorado: 


Will  aggravate  water  quality  problems  and 
destroy  wildlife  at  the  same  time  the  Nation 
seeks  to  cleanse  these  streams  of  pollution 
and  protect  their  wildlife. 

The  letter  points  out  that  the 
Animas  La  Plata  project  will  increase 
salt  levels  in  the  Colorado  River  at  the 
same  time  there  is  money  in  here  to 
reduce  salt  levels  in  the  Red  River 
Basin. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  sent  a  letter  opposing  the  bill.  It 
points  out  that: 

The  Nation  has  waited  for  seven  years  for 
the  Congress  to  reform  Federal  water  devel- 
opment policy.  Surely  the  Congress  should 
work  its  will  on  the  final  terms  of  such  re- 
forms, before  initiating  a  multi-billion  dollar 
spending  commitment  to  a  hastily  assem- 
bled list  of  politically  favored  projects. 

The  American  Rivers  Conservation 
Council  opposes  the  bill  because: 

This  legislation  is  loaded  with  pork  barrel 
projects  which  would  damage  a  number  of 
rivers  across  the  nation  without  providing 
compensating  economic  benefits  or  ade- 
quate mitigation  of  adverse  impacts. 
It  continues  that: 

From  a  jobs  standpoint,  funding  these 
projects  really  puts  people  out  of  work  be- 
cause almost  any  other  federal  program 
would  create  more  jobs  per  dollar  invested, 
as  would  expenditures  in  the  private  sector. 
This  type  of  construction  work  is  among  the 
least  labor  intensive  of  any  program.  Includ- 
ing other  types  of  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  administration,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  as  well  as  by  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union.  It  is  pork 
barrel  spending  of  the  worst  sort,  and 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  following  letters: 

National  Audubon  Society, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octobers.  1983. 
Re  H.R.  3958,  Water  Resource  Development 
Appropriations  bill. 
Dear   Representative:   The   House   soon 
will  consider  HR  3958.  the  Water  Resource 
Development  Appropriations   bill,   perhaps 
as  early  as  this  afternoon.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  this  legislation.  Half  of  the  projects 
in  the  bill  are  not  yet  authorized;  a  number 
of  the  projects  are  unsound  for  environmen- 
tal and  economic  reasons. 

Among  the  questionable  projects  to  be 
funded  in  the  bill  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's Narrows  project  in  Colorado.  This 
project  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  because  it  will 
damage  or  destroy  some  of  this  nations 
most  important  migratory  bird  habitat 
along  the  Platte  River.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  geese,  more  than  ""=  r*""- 
cent  of  this  nation  s  sandhill  cranes  and  the 
endangered  whooping  crane  depend  upon 
this  area  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Deg- 
radation of  essential  habitat  by  the  project 
is  expected  to  harm  these  rich  and  diverse 
migratory  bird  populations.  For  example, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  deter- 
mined that  the  project,  as  presently  de- 
signed, will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
endangered  whooping  crane.  Because  of  the 
substantial  environmental  harm  this  project 
will  cause,  we  urge  you  to  reject  HR  3958. 
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In  ad  dition  to  our  concerns  about  particu- 
lar prooects  In  the  bill,  we  are  strongly  op- 
posed |o  appropriating  funds  for  unauthor- 
ized projects— of  the  43  projects  in  the  bill, 
over  hiilf  are  not  yet  authorized.  Although 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  condi- 
fundlng  on  passage  of  authorizing 
legislation  and  cost-sharing,  enactment  of 
HR  39  58  would  put  the  horse  before  the 
cart.  T  lere  is  simply  no  need  to  appropriate 
funds  for  any  of  the  unauthorized  projects 
Congress  has  a  full  opportunity  to 
consid^  each  of  the  projects  on  its  merits. 

The  I  )f f ice  of  Managment  and  Budget  has 
strongly  criticized  the  huge  spending  levels 
associa  ted  with  this  legislation.  OMB  has  es- 
timate<  I,  for  example,  that  the  lifetime  cost 
to  complete  the  projects  in  the  bill  is  $5.2 
It  seems  ill-advised  to  commit  this 
countri  to  such  high  levels  of  long  term 
spendii  ig  for  unneeded.  unsound  and  unau- 
thorize  d  projects. 

Whil ;  the  loss  of  precious  habitat  and  the 
resultii  tg  impacts  on  migrating  bird  popula- 
tions are  distressing  to  the  National  Audu- 
bon S<ciety,  it  is  equally  distressing  that 
fundinf  the  projects  in  this  bill  will  further 
this  nation's  strained  financial  re- 
.  We  urge  you  to  reject  HR  3958. 
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Sincerely. 

Charlene  Dougherty, 
Director  of  Legislation. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octobers,  1983. 
Re  H.I^.  3958,  Water  Resource  Development 
bill. 
Represejjtative:   Floor   action   has 
scheduled  today  for  H.R.  3958,  a  sup- 
appropriations  bill  for  water  re- 
development. Friends  of  the  Earth 
;  our  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  is 
on  both  substantive  and  pro- 
grounds.  We  also  urge  your  support 
Edgar-Conte  amendment  to  strike 
I  rojects  included  in  the  bill  for  which 
aut  lorization  exists. 

3958  provides  construction  money  for 
>er  of  water  projects  which  are  envi- 
destructive   and  economically 
It    appropriates    funding    for    43 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
of     Reclamation.     Of     these.     22 
are  not  yet  authorized, 
substantial  debate  is  now  going  on  over 
of  cost-sharing  for  new  construc- 
The  House  will  have  a  chance  to 
this  matter  when  the  authorization 
3678)  reaches  the  floor.  The  ap- 
Committee,  however,  has  pre- 
the  entire  debate  by  seeliing  fund- 
maoiy  unauthorized  projects  at  this 
lather  than  letting  the  level  of  cost- 
guide  the  project  selection  process, 
is  the  basic  rationale  for  having  a 
cost-sharing    policy.    We    strongly 
to  this  procedure. 

price    tag    for    completing    the    43 
is  at  least  $5  billion  according  to 
office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We 
attempt  to  start  this  random  col- 
of  projects,  many  of  which  are  in 
ions    Committee    members'    dis- 
is  completely  out  of  line  with  nation- 
bud  :et  priorities  and  with  environmental 
K  number  of  these  projects  like  Nar- 
Animas-La  Plata,   will  aggravate 
luality  problems  and  destroy  wildlife 
same  time  the  nation  seeks  to  cleanse 
!  treams  of  pollution  and  protect  their 
One  of  the  projects  being  funded  in 
is  the  Red  River  Chloride  Control 
designed  to  reduce  salt  levels  in  the 
River  basin,  while  on  the  next  page  of 
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the  bill  it  gives  the  green  light  to  Animas-La 
Plata,  which  will  worsen  the  salt  pollution 
problems  in  the  Colorado  River. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  water  supply 
projects  are  being  funded  without  any  at- 
tention being  given  to  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  water  use  in  the  areas  to  be  bene- 
fitted. Parker  Lake.  Oklahoma,  and  Randle- 
man  Lake,  North  Carolina,  fit  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  opposing  H.R. 
3958— fiscal,  procedural,  environmental  and 
economic.  We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
bill's  final  passage  and  to  support  Repre- 
sentatives Edgar  and  Conte  in  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  unauthorized  projects  from  the 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

David  Conrad, 
Water  Resource  Specialist. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octobers,  1983. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative:  This  week,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  take  up  H.R.  3958.  the 
bill  to  provide  FY84  appropriations  to  initi- 
ate construction  of  new  Federal  water  re- 
source development  projects.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  projects  funded  by  the  bill  are 
not  included  in  the  President's  FY84 
budget.  Half  the  projects  funded  by  the  bill 
are  not  even  authorized.  Unless  H.R.  3958  is 
substantially  altered,  conservationists  urge 
you  to  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3958  at  this  time  would 
be  premature.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  House  make  the  first  in- 
stallment on  a  $5.2  BILLION  spending  pro- 
gram be/ore  enactment  of  major  new  omni- 
bus water  resource  development  legislation 
(H.R.  3678;  S.  1739)  now  working  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process.  These  au- 
thorization bills  address,  in  varying  degrees, 
several  significant  policy  issues  that  have 
evaded  resolution  for  several  years,  includ- 
ing cost -sharing,  user  fees,  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation,  and  water  conservation.  These 
authorization  bills  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
still  need  work.  However,  we  submit  that 
this  legislation  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
resolving  longstanding  policy  disputes, 
rather  than  the  bill  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  rush  to  passage  this  week. 

We  recognize  that  H.R.  3958  contains  a 
provision  intended  to  bind  the  projects  in 
the  bill  to  any  new  cost-sharing  require- 
ments that  may  later  be  enacted  by  the 
98th  Congress.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
failed  to  account  for  the  impact  of  new  cost- 
sharing  requirements— or  any  other  new 
economic  or  environmental  requirements 
that  may  be  developed  by  the  omnibus  au- 
thorization bill— on  which  projects  will  be 
ready  for  construction  in  FY84. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  al- 
ready made  its  selection.  Although  some  of 
the  Corps  projects  funded  by  H.R.  3958  are 
indeed  worthwhile,  many  others  are  not.  We 
believe  that  the  full  House  should  consider 
the  relative  merits  of  all  potential  new 
starts  after  enactment  of  the  pending  au- 
thorization bills. 

The  Nation  has  waited  for  seven  years  for 
the  Congress  to  reform  Federal  water  devel- 
opment policy.  Surely  the  Congress  should 
work  its  will  on  the  final  terms  of  such  re- 
forms, before  initiating  a  multi-billion  dollar 


spending  commitment  to  a  hastily  assem- 
bled list  of  politically  favored  projects. 
Sincerely. 

Jay  D.  Hair, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

American  Rivers 
Conservation  Council, 
Washington,  D.C,  Octobers,  1983. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  American 
Rivers  Conservation  Council  urges  you  to 
vote  against  final  passage  of  the  Water  Re- 
source Development  Appropriations  Bill 
(HR  3958)  because  this  legislation  is  loaded 
with  pork  barrel  projects  which  would 
damage  a  number  of  rivers  across  the  nation 
without  providing  compensating  economic 
benefits  or  adequate  mitigation  of  adverse 
impacts. 

This  legislation  provides  new  construction 
starts  on  several  projects  which  will  cause 
water  pollution  problems  at  the  very  time 
the  American  people  have  strongly  support- 
ed the  protection  of  rivers  and  the  cleanup 
of  pollution.  The  appropriations  Committee 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for  cost-ef- 
fective solutions  to  water  problems.  It  pro- 
poses to  begin  construction  of  water  supply 
projects  in  areas  which  have  not  undertaken 
programs  to  use  water  efficiently. 

The  bill  would  begin  construction  of  sever- 
al deep  water  ports  without  having  made 
any  assessment  of  how  many  deep  harbors 
are  needed  for  coal  exports.  Since  1981,  the 
private  sector  has  expanded  coal  export  ca- 
pability by  100  million  tons,  all  without  fed- 
eral subsidy.  There  is  no  conceivable  justifi- 
cation for  significantly  subsidizing  expand- 
ed port  capacity  without  completely  reas- 
sessing the  coal  export  picture  in  light  of 
recent  developments.  The  environmental 
impacts  of  harbor  deepenings  up  to  55-feet 
have  not  been  given  proper  attention.  At 
stake  in  this  process  are  some  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  estuaries  such  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  No  user  fees  are  in  place  to  pro- 
vide a  check  on  the  soundness  of  such 
harbor  investments. 

One  example  of  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  area  of  mitigation  of  envi- 
ronmental damages.  This  bill  would  fund  a 
second  lock  at  Lock  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River  but  would  provide  no  funds  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  serious  damages  which 
barge  transportation  has  caused  throughout 
the  stretch  of  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Minne- 
apolis. Reports  prepared  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  Commission  stated  that 
the  river  would  be  biologically  dead  within 
50  years  unless  significant  actions  were 
taken  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

From  a  jobs  standpoint,  funding  these 
projects  really  puts  people  out  of  work  be- 
cause almost  any  other  federal  program 
would  create  more  jobs  per  dollar  invested, 
as  would  expenditures  in  the  private  sector. 
This  type  of  construction  work  is  among  the 
least  labor  intensive  of  any  program,  includ- 
ing other  types  of  construction. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  nation  will  have  to 
pay  $5.2  billion  to  complete  the  43  projects 
in  HR  3958.  Far  too  many  of  the  dams  and 
channels  are  being  pushed  not  because 
there  is  any  need  but  because  the  benefici- 
aries do  not  have  to  pay.  While  the  Ameri- 
can Rivers  Conservation  Council  would  not 
object  to  some  of  the  projects  in  the  bill, 
provided  adequate  user  fees  were  in  place, 
we  find  that  HR  3958  as  a  whole  is  laden 
with  pork  barrel  and  environmental  destruc- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Chris  Brown, 
Conservation  Director. 


Environmental  Policy  Center, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  19,  1983. 

Dear  Member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  This  week  you  will  be  asked  to 
approve  in  full  Committee  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  Energy  and  Water 
Development  which  will  apparently  contain 
money  for  two  new  construction  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  price  tag 
for  these  two  projects,  the  Narrows  Unit 
and  the  Animas  La  Plata,  is  in  excess  of 
$800  million. 

Given  the  current  deficit  facing  the 
nation,  the  present  national  agricultural 
policy  of  limiting  production,  and  strong 
concern  about  protection  of  wildlife  habitat, 
it  makes  no  sense  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  recommend  such  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible expenditures.  The  Narrows  and 
Animas  La  Plata  projects  are  two  of  the 
worst  water  projects  we  have  ever  seen.  On 
whatever  scale  you  chose  to  evaluate  water 
development— economic,  social,  environmen- 
tal,  or   national    priorities-these    projecU 

flunk. 

The  Narrows  Unit  would  drown  out  three 
small  Colorado  towns  and  displace  several 
hundred  farm  families  in  order  to  benefit 
another  group  of  more  politically  influen- 
tial landowners.  The  project  is  likely  to  in- 
volve violations  of  international  bird  trea- 
ties because  it  would  reduce  critical  flows  in 
the  Platte  River  downstream  in  Nebraska. 
This  is  critical  habitat  used  by  sandhill 
cranes,  whooping  cranes,  white-fronted 
geese,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ducks. 
The  half-billion  Animas  La  Plata  project 
in  Southwest  Colorado  would  benefit  ap- 
proximately 179  farmers.  The  largest  town 
in  the  area,  Durango,  would  have  to  pay 
four  times  as  much  for  water  as  available 
from  the  prime  option  developed  by  an  engi- 
neering firm  for  the  town.  Residents  of  Du- 
rango would  have  to  approve  a  repayment 
contract  before  the  project  can  move  ahead, 
and  given  the  excessive  cost,  why  should 
they?  The  project  will  eliminate  habitat  for 
elk  and  mule  deer  and  damage  the  fishery 
in  the  Animas  River. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Center  urges 
you  to  take  the  lead  in  eliminating  these 
two  projects  from  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Attached  is  background  material. 
Sincerely. 

Brent  Blackwelder. 
Washington  Representative. 


National  Taxpayers  Union. 

Octobers,  1983. 
Dear  Representative:  The  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Appropriation  Bill  of 
1984  will  soon  be  on  the  floor  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  National  Taxpayers  Union 
strongly  opposes  this  bill.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  that  a  business-as-usual  approach 
has  reemerged  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  mark-up  of  this  legislation 
which  added  some  30  projects  beyond  the  13 
already  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

Although  the  price  tag  is  initially  $119 
million,  the  total  construction  cost  for 
projects  m  this  bill  is  $5.2  billion.  Some  of 
the  43  projects  have  not  even  been  author- 
ized. Of  those  that  have  been  authorized, 
the  majority  are  either  flood  control  or 
navigation  for  which  there  U  currently  no 
comprehensive  reimbursement  policy. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  only  m- 
crease  our  federal  debt  burden.  At  a  time 
when  budget  cutting  is  in  order,  it  is  hardly 
prudent  to  continue  to  increase  needlessly 


the  federal  budget.  We  therefore  urge  you 
to  oppose  this  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

Jill  Lancelot, 
Director  of  Congressional  Affairs. 
Mr,  HIGHTOWER,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man had  to  say.  But  I  was  especially 
interested  in  his  comment  about  the 
desalinization  project  on  the  Red 
River.  The  gentleman  quoted  some  fig- 
ures that  are  entirely  new  to  me.  We 
have  followed  that  very  closely.  It  is  in 
my  district  and  it  is  a  very  important 
project.  It  has  been  authorized,  and  I 
would  be  very  much  interested  in 
knowing  where  the  gentleman  got 
those  figures. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  did  not 
hear  me  correctly.  All  I  said  is  that 
there  is  money  in  this  bill  to  reduce 
the  level  of  salinity  in  the  Red  River 
basin.  That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  was  just  pointing  out 
the  inconsistency.  The  Animas-La 
Plata  project  in  Colorado  will  aggra- 
vate water  salinity  problems  at  the 
same  time  we  have  money  here  to  im- 
prove salinity  in  the  Red  River.  I  am 
all  for  you. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time,  1  minute,  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  colleague  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  my  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

It  is  really  too  bad  now  we  are  so 
close  to  reaching  the  kind  of  biparti- 
san national  agreement  on  a  future 
water  policy  represented  by  the  Roe 
bill  and  that  we  have  to  go  through 
this  one  more  acrimonious  debate 
about  pork  barrel  projects  that  defile 
the  environment.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  all  of  the  pork 
barrel  rhetoric  we  have  just  heard  is 
directed  at  20  projects  that  are  includ- 
ed in  a  bill  that  passed  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
49  to  nothing,  and  which  has  been 
lauded,  rightly  so.  here  on  the  floor  to- 
night as  a  proper  evolution  of  a  water 
policy  for  this  country,  one  that  has,  I 
believe,  very  few  critics  among  the  en- 
vironmental community. 


D  1800 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  a  few  points. 
First  of  all,  cost  sharing  is  probably 
inevitable.    It   is   coming.   The   form. 


however,  in  which  it  comes  is  far  from 
certain.  We  are  not  losing  any  user 
fees  at  all  by  supporting  this  bill.  Once 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
cost  sharing  it  will  be  retroactively  ap- 
plied and  it  will  derive  whatever  local 
cost  share  is  required  on  a  national 
level  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
all  of  these  bills. 

There  are  20  projects  in  this  bill 
that  I  understand  have  been  particu- 
larly criticized  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 
Let  me  say  simply  that  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  forward  on  these 
projects  right  now  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  the  corps  has  lost  person- 
nel year  after  year.  We  are  down  to  a 
point  now  where  we  have  lost  approxi- 
mately 3,500  people  in  recent  years. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  capability 
to  proceed  with  these  projects  we  must 
begin  immediately  to  construct  the 
projects  that  have  been  delayed  for 
many  years. 

There  is  no  question  we  have  seen  a 
reduction  of  almost  $800  million  in  the 
corps'  construction  budget  over  the 
last  4  years.  And  that  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  fact  that  this  capabil- 
ity has  been  atrophied. 

We  need  to  move  forward  on  this  bill 
now  and  it  needs  to  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
lose  the  capability  to  conduct  all  of 
these  projects  included  in  the  very 
fine  Roe  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlem.an  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Bonneville  lock  project  in  this  bill 
will  literally  create  jobs  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  all  the  way  from  the  docks  of 
north  Portland  to  the  wheat  fields  of 
eastern  Oregon,  probably  our  single 
biggest  job  producer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  diligent  and  expe- 
ditious work. 

They  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  have 
recommended  funding  the  highest  pri- 
ority and  most  cost-effective  projects 
throughout  the  country. 

This  legislation  includes  projects 
critical  to  the  economic  development 
and  expansion  of  our  entire  Nation. 
Though  the  pricetag  may  appear  high, 
these  are  projects  in  which  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  invest  in.  Our  failure  to 
act  positively  on  this  bill  today  could 
cause  significant  delays  in  these 
projects,  which  are  needed  to  open  up 
the  floodgates  to  new  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  would  respectively  disagree  with 
my  colleagues  who  maintain  that  we 
are    'fastracking"   these   projects.   As 
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my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Congress 
has  not  passed  authorizing  and  appro- 
priatiitg  legislation  for  new  water  de- 
veloprfaent  projects  in  the  past  7  years. 
Exhai^tive  deliberation  has  occurred 
in  confcmittees  on  this  legislation.  We 
should  cease  our  perennial  footdrag- 
glng  vid  take  decisive  action  on  this 
bill  nojw. 

I  ani  particularly  interested  in  one 
project  that  when  completed  will  be 
the  single  biggest  job  creating  project 
in  thei  Northwest,  a  new  lock  at  the 
Bonnelville  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River.  This  project  is  backed  by  every 
Congr  issman  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton w  lose  districts  reach  the  Colum- 
bia Ri  fer  and  is  high  priority  in  appro- 
priatii  g  and  authorizing  legislation  in 
both  t  le  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  current  lock  is  too  old,  too 
small,  and  just  plain  obsolete.  Naviga- 
tion p-oblems  at  the  Bonneville  lock, 
includng  lockage  delays  and  damages 
from  iccidents,  occur  due  to  the  re- 
stricted size  of  the  lock  chamber,  haz- 
ardous approaches  and  the  constricted 
Columbia  River  Channel. 

A  ne  w  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  would 
generate  an  estimated  $500,000  in  new, 
privati ;  investment. 

Wat  jrbome  commerce,  which  is  ex- 
pectec  to  increase  to  13  million  tons 
per  year,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  lock 
capacity  by  1988.  With  a  construction 
time  ( f  5  years,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  mcve  ahead  with  both  appropriat- 
ing an  i  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
projec:  and  others  like  it  that  are 
being  jushed  to  the  wall. 

The  increasing  barge,  freighter,  and 
tug  triffic  on  the  Columbia,  spawned 
by  the  Northwest's  growing  import 
and  export  community,  is  a  grown 
man  doing  its  best  to  fit  into  children's 
clothing.  But  we  cannot  even  ap- 
proacl  I  our  maximum  productivity  and 
jobs  ceation  potential  with  the  exist- 
ing, restricted  access  through  the  ex- 
isting lock  to  downriver  ports  which 
are  our  gateway  to  the  Pacific  rim. 

This  legislation  is  the  drumbeat  in 
our  m  irch  to  economic  recovery  and  I 
urge  r  ly  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  1  ime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McEwen). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fDr  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
comm  ;nd  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  badly 
needeil.  Boggy  Creek  is  a  small,  nor- 
mally calm  tributary  that  flows 
throu  [h  the  east  part  of  the  capital 
city  o  my  State— and  my  hometown— 
Austii ,  Tex.  After  meandering 
throuith  a  highly  developed  commer- 
cial aiid  residential  district  in  the  low, 
flat  southeastern  part  of  the  city  it 
feeds  into  the  Colorado  River  on  its 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  most 
times  1  peaceful  little  creek,  but  when- 
ever thunderstorms  move  out  of  the 


hill  country  over  Austin  the  people 
who  live  along  Boggy  must  keep  one 
eye  on  the  sky  and  one  eye  on  the 
rising  creek,  for  when  it  rains  hard  in 
Austin,  as  it  often  does,  Boggy  be- 
comes a  threat  to  life  and  property. 

Flooding  in  1975  caused  millions  of 
dollars  in  damage,  and  we  have  had 
two  severe  floods  since  then.  We  would 
have  suffered  major  trouble  again  last 
year— but  it  quit  raining  in  the  nick  of 
time  and  the  storm  never  brought  its 
full  power  to  bear  on  East  Austin  and 
Boggy  Creek.  This  problem  will  not  go 
away  by  itself;  it  will  only  get  worse 
until  something  is  done. 

The  city  and  local  residents  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  part.  But  they  need 
help.  Boggy  Creek  is  at  its  meanest  in 
the  heart  of  southeast  Austin,  where 
its  frequent  flooding  wrecks  havoc  on 
more  than  2,000  homes  and  businesses. 
Most  of  the  people  hardest  hit  when 
Boggy  comes  out  of  its  banks  are 
blacks  and  Hispanics  of  limited  finan- 
cial means,  people  for  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  rebuild,  but  who  can  least 
afford  insurance  or  to  move  away  to 
safer  locations.  These  people  have  suf- 
fered for  years  and  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  their  Govern- 
ment is  so  painstakingly  slow  in 
coming  to  their  aid;  they  do  not  want 
to  hear  explanations  about  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy,  or  all  the  other 
worthy  projects,  or  how  long  it  takes 
to  prepare  a  preliminary  environmen- 
tal impact  statement.  They  want  to 
see  results,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  far 
too  many  of  them  have  lost  hope  of 
ever  seeing  positive  Government 
action  on  their  behalf.  They  some- 
times doubt  that  help  will  come  be- 
cause they  are  not  a  rich  and  powerful 
constituency. 

With  every  year  now  we  come  closer 
to  showing  these  people  that  their 
Govermnent  can  work  for  them.  I  am 
determined  to  prove  it.  And,  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  help  me  by  avoiding 
any  delays  in  this  project  and  by  ap- 
propriating the  funds  to  continue  on 
Boggy  Creek.  This  work  has  been  rec- 
ommended up  and  down  the  line 
through  more  than  a  dozen  reviews 
from  the  district  engineer  to  the  Civil 
Works  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  the  Army  Corps  Chief 
of  Engineers  Office. 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3958.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses vital  flood  control,  port  devel- 
opment, water  supply  and  navigation 
improvement  needs  throughout  the 
nation.  In  particular,  it  provides  fund- 
ing for  a  project  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Ohio  Valley  region,  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gallipolis  locks  and  dam. 
This  navigation  facility  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the  981- 
mile  Ohio  River,  due  both  to  its  loca- 
tion on  a  hazardous  bend  in  the  river, 
and  to  the  obsolete  size  of  its  locks, 
constructed  in  1937  for  smaller  barge 
tows.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


has  completed  plans  for  new,  larger 
locks  in  a  canal  which  will  bypass  the 
river  bend. 

The  upgrading  of  Gallipolis  is  cru- 
cial to  the  regional  and  national 
economies  and  jobs  in  19  States.  In 
1976,  nearly  41  million  tons  of  com- 
modity traffic  passed  through  the  Gal- 
lipolis locks,  with  traffic  upstream  and 
downstream  increasing  annually  since 
then.  Presently,  average  waiting  time 
to  get  through  the  locks  is  8  hours, 
with  the  delay  costing  as  much  as 
$6,000  per  transit.  Absent  improve- 
ment, delay  time  awaiting  lock  access 
will  reach  an  average  of  32  hours  in 
1990,  a  grim  prospect  in  view  of  the  es- 
timate that  more  than  65  million  tons 
of  bulk  commodities  will  traverse 
these  locks  in  1990.  And  the  costs  of 
the  delays  will  add  up:  $150  million 
per  year  by  1990.  Delays  time  costs  are 
sheer  economic  waste  with  no  offset- 
ting benefit  to  the  national  economy. 

This  project  is  authorized  in  H.R. 
3678,  the  Water  Resources,  Conserva- 
tion, Development,  and  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1983.  All  prerequisites:  studies, 
planning,  preliminary  design  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  studies  have  been 
completed  and  satisfied.  The  benefits 
of  this  project  are  obvious  and  far  out- 
weigh the  costs.  It  is  time  to  act.  The 
obsolescence,  deterioriation,  inad- 
equate size  and  treacherous  approach 
of  the  Gallipolis  locks  and  dam  com- 
bine to  make  it  the  single  most  urgent 
project  In  the  entire  Ohio  River  trans- 
portation system.  With  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  materials  being  shipped 
along  the  Ohio  River  annually.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  act  promptly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  approval  of  this 
Important  legislation.* 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
3958,  water  resource  development  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984.  As 
my  colleagues  Jamie  Whitten  and 
Tom  Bevill  have  stated  so  well,  this 
bill  funds  a  number  of  urgently 
needed  water  projects,  many  of  which 
have  been  In  limbo  for  years. 

I,  of  course,  am  particularly  Interest- 
ed In  a  project  which  Is  badly  needed 
In  San  Francisco,  the  Fishermans' 
Wharf  breakwater.  My  husband  Phil- 
lip spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  bring  the  breakwater  to  frui- 
tion. I  pledged  during  my  campaign  in 
June  that  obtaining  funding  for  the 
breakwater  would  be  one  of  my  high- 
est priorities. 

Fishermans'  Wharf  Is  a  world 
famous  tourist  attraction  and  vitally 
Important  to  the  economy  of  San 
Francisco.  Thousands  of  visitors  are 
attracted  to  the  area.  In  no  small  part 
because  It  retains  a  functioning  fishing 
fleet  which  provides  fresh  fish  to  the 
restaurants  and  lends  color  to  the 
wharf  area.  The  fleet  has,  however, 
been  severely  reduced  in  numbers  over 


the  years  because  the  boats  are  often 
damaged  by  the  heavy  tides  and  fre- 
quent storms  in  the  bay.  The  break- 
water would  protect  the  boats  current- 
ly moored  there  and  attract  some  of 
the  boats  that  have  left  for  other 

ports.  ,  ^.    , 

This  project  requires  a  relatively 
small,  one-time  appropriation.  It  is  en- 
vlrorunentally  sound  and  has  attracted 
no  opposition  from  environmental  ac- 
tivists in  the  bay  area.  The  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  port  are  eager  to  see 
this  project  funded. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee's  bill.* 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
nood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  laws;  and  detailed 
studies,    and    plans   and   specifications,    of 
projects  (including  those  for  development 
with  participation  or  under  consideration 
for   participation   by   State,    local    govern- 
ments,  or   private   groups)   authorized   or 
made  available   for  selection  by  law  (but 
such  studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  to  construction), 
to      remain      available      until      expended, 
$103  096  000;  of  which  $20,100,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  except  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
directed  to  proceed  with  planning,  design, 
engineering,  and  construction  of:  Atchafa- 
laya    Basin    Floodway    System,    Louisiana: 
Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels.  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  Bodega  Bay.  California.  Bon- 
neville Navigation  Lock.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington; Bonneville  Power  Units.  Oregon  and 
Washington;  Clear  Creek,  Texas;  Cleveland 
Harbor.  Ohio;  Colorado  River  and  Tributar- 
ies   Boggy   Creek   at   Austin,  Texas;   Dade 
County.  Florida  (North  of  Haulover  Beach 
Park)-  Eight  Mile  Creek,  Arkansas;  Ellicott 
Creek.  New  York;  Fairfield  Vicinity  County 
Streams,    California;     Fishermans    Wharl 
Area     San    Francisco    Harbor.    California; 
Freeiwrt  Harbor.  Texas  (North  Je"y>;  Ga'" 
lipolis  Locks  and  Dam.  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia: Kahoma  Stream.  Hawaii:  Lake  Wich- 
ita. Holliday  Creek  at  Wichita  Falls.  Texas: 
Liberty  State  Park  Levee  and  Seawall.  New 
Jersey  Little  Calumet  River.  Indiana;  Lock 
and  Dam  26.  Illinois  and  Missouri.  (Second 
Lock)-  Merced  County  Streams.  California: 
Mississippi   River   Ship   Channel.   Gulf   to 
Baton    Rouge.    Louisiana;    Mobile    Harbor. 
Alabama;  Monongahela  River,  Grays  Land- 
ing (Lock  7).   Pennsylvania;   Monongahela 
River  Point  Marion  (Lock  8).  Pennsylvania 
and   West    Virginia;    Moriches   Inlet    New 
York-    Norfolk    Harbor.    Virginia;    William 
Baker    Oliver    Lock    and    Dam.    Alabama: 
Parker  Lake.  Oklahoma;  Randleman  Lake, 
North  Carolina:  Red  River  Chloride  Con- 
trol   Oklahoma  and  Texas;  Richmond  Fil- 
tration Plant.  Virginia:  Richmond  Harbor. 
California;  Sacramento  River  Deep  Water 
Ship  Channel.   California;   Saginaw   River- 
Shiawassee  Flats.  Michigan;  San  Luis  Rey 
River   California;  Strube  Lake  and  Cougar 
Additional   Units.   Oregon:   Tampa   Harbor 
Branch  Channels,  Florida;  Virginia  Beach 


Streams,  Canal  Number  2,  Virginia.  Initi- 
ation of  construction  for  these  projects  is 
subject,  where  appropriate,  to  enactment  of 
needed  authorizing  legislation.  In  the  event 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  enacts  legisla- 
tion specifying  the  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation for  water  resources  development 
projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  such  requirements 
shall  be  applicable  to  projects  for  which 
funds  are  herein  provided,  notwithstanding 
any  agreement  for  local  cost  sharing  in 
excess  of  amounts  specified  in  the  relevant 
project  authorizations.  The  initiation  of 
inland  waterways  projects  identified  for 
planning,  design,  engineering,  and  construc- 
tion in  this  Act  may  be  funded  from  sums 
available  in  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (title  II  of  Public  Law 
95-502)  notwithstanding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  204  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
BoGGS)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Panetta,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Conunit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3958)  making  appropria- 
tions for  water  resource  development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereof. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  cleared  it  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colebian). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Madam  Speaker, 
could  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  please 
withhold  this  request  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  check  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  momen- 
tarily? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  sure,  I  will 
be  glad  to.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman)  assured  me  It  was 
all  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones)  withholds  his  request. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSER- 
VATION, CREDIT,  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  SIT 
TOMORROW  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Cor-servatlon, 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  on  Thursday,  October  6.  1983 
during  the  5-minute  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  4052. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so,  so  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  whether  this 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority  side? 
We  have  In  fact  not  been  Informed 
that  It  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  cleared  it  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Madam  Speaker, 
has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan)  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee,  been  consulted  on 
this? 


HENRY     M.     JACKSON     FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  MILITARY  MEDICINE 
Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1894)  to  designate  the  foimdatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  'Henry  M.  Jackson  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine,"  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration  In  the  House. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of    the 
Senate  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1894 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine  established  pursuant  to 
section  178  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  designated  and  hereafter  known  as 
the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine",  in 
honor  of  the  late  Henry  M.  Jackson.  United 
States  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton. Any  reference  to  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  in 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine". 

(b)  The  Council  of  Directors  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  178  of  such  title 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  under 
the  Corporations  and  Associations  Articles 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  amend  the  cor- 
porate name  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  established 
under  such  section  to  reflect  the  designa- 
tion made  by  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 
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title    10. 


Sec.    !.    (a)(1)   Section    178   of 
United  I  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  b!  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  '  Foundation"  in  the  section  heading; 
and 

(B)  b]  inserting  "The  Henry  M.  Jackson" 
before  '  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Militarj  Medicine"  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 

beginnii  tg  of  chapter  7  of  such  title  relating 

to  secti(in  178  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"178.  Tl  le  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 

the  Advancement  of  Milittu-y 

Medicine.". 

(b)  Section  2113(j)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Henry  |m.  Jackson"  before  Foundation  for 
the  Adt'ancement  of  Military  Medicine" 
each  pli  ce  it  appears. 

Mr.  ]  'RICE.  Madam  Speaker,  earlier 
this  y<  ar.  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Foundation  for 
the  Ad  /ancement  of  Military  Medicine 
to  sup  sort  the  activities  of  the  Uni- 
formeq  Services  University  of  the 
Health;  Sciences.  The  university  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1972  to 
nedical  officers  for  the  uni- 
services  and  to  provide  pro- 
grams In  continuing  medical  education 
for  mi  itary  members  of  the  health 
professions.  The  Foundation  is  a  non- 
pharitable  corporation  that  will 
gifts,  grants,  and  legacies  on 
'  bf  the  university. 

The  ifuiding  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  foundation  was  Sena- 
tor "Scoop"  Jackson.  He  authored  the 
leglsla^on  and  worked  tirelessly  for  its 
expediiious  passage  through  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Later  today, 
Memb€  rs  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portun  ty  to  express  their  personal  re- 
spect a  id  admiration  for  the  late  Sen- 
ator fri>m  Washington  during  the  spe- 
cial Older  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washirigton  (Mr.  Foley).  It  is  a  fitting 


train 
formed 


profit, 

receive 

behalf 


tribute 


the    f(  undation    in    his    honor— the 


Henry 


M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the 


Advanc  ement  of  Military  Medicine. 


Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
conside  r  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The 
read  a 


to  Senator  Jackson  to  name 


ADJOTFRNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  FROM  THURS- 
DAY OCTOBER  6,  1983.  OR 
FRIIiAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1983.  TO 
MO^DAY.  OCTOBER  17,  1983 

Mr.  I  OLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent 
resolut  on  (H.  Con.  Res.  184)  and  ask 
for  its  1  mmediate  consideration. 

The  ;;ierk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, las  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  184 

Resoled  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Se  late  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  i,djoums  on  Thursday.  October  6. 
1983.  or  on  Friday.  October  7.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader.  <  ir  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this  res  >lution.  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn ;  on  Thursday.  October  6.  1983.  or 


Friday.  October  7.  1983.  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  majority  leader  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  they  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday.  October  17.  1983. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1810 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HENRY 
M.  "SCOOP"  JACKSON 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY!  Madam  Speaker,  on 
September  1  of  this  year.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  died  suddenly  in  his 
home  city  of  Everett.  He  was,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
public  servants  of  our  time.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1940  and  served  until  1952, 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

He  was  until  recently  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
held  important  committee  posts  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

His  activities,  however,  in  the  Con- 
gress could  not  possibly  be  described 
by  describing  his  important  committee 
responsibilities.  They  extended  far 
beyond  that  to  a  nimiber  of  fields 
from  national  security  to  the  concerns 
of  the  welfare  of  our  senior  citizens,  to 
health  programs,  to  education,  to  the 
concerns  of  government  operations 
and  their  efficiency,  in  dozens  of  fields 
Henry  Jackson  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and.  indeed,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  international  community. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special    order    to    commemorate    the 


great  services  of  Senator  Jackson  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
ever  since  the  year  1941  and  I  know 
that  the  country  has  lost  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  public  servant,  and 
I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
commemorating  the  services  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely passing  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  last  month  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  all  of  us  who  have  known  and  ad- 
mired the  late  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  And  more  than  that,  the 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
leaders  and  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable officials  in  our  entire  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Scoop  Jack- 
son back  in  1941,  when  Scoop  came  to 
Washington  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
member  of  the  same  class  that  includ- 
ed such  distinguished  Members  as 
Hale  Boggs,  Eddie  Hubert,  and  the 
present  dean  of  the  House  Jamie 
Whitten.  At  that  time  I  was  the  secre- 
tary to  another  Member  of  that  fresh- 
man class,  Thomas  H.  Eliot  of  Massa- 
chusetts, grandson  of  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  and  also  one  of  the  youthful 
attorneys  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
who  had  a  major  role  in  drafting  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  in  1935. 

Tom  Eliot  worked  closely  with  Scoop 
Jackson  during  those  exciting  days  of 
1941  in  the  House,  and  I  had  a  chance 
to  get  to  know  the  new  Congressman 
Jackson,  since  I  was  only  3  years 
younger  than  Scoop. 

In  1942  I  left  Capitol  Hill  to  join  the 
Navy,  but  when  I  came  back  from  the 
Pacific  in  1946  I  discovered  that  Scoop 
Jackson  was  not  only  still  a  Member 
of  the  House,  but  had  already  become 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  respect- 
ed Members  of  the  House.  He  had 
served  briefly  in  the  Army  during  that 
period,  and  by  1946  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  a  position  that  gave 
Scoop  Jackson  an  unvarnished  aware- 
ness of  what  nuclear  power  could  do, 
and  also  a  deep  appreciation  of  how 
necessary  it  was  to  keep  this  very  for- 
midable and  awesome  power  under 
very  strict  control,  both  for  military 
and  also  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  reestablished  my  friendship  with 
Scoop  Jackson  after  returning  to 
Washington  in  1951  when  I  had  been 
called  back  into  the  Navy  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  Before 
long  I  found  that  Scoop  was  already 
running  for  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  in  1952  he  won 
that  seat  in  spite  of  the  Eisenhower 
landslide,  a  measure  of  the  over- 
whelming popularity  of  Henry  Jack- 
son. 
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By  1958  I  had  been  elected  mayor  of 
my  home  in  Schenectady  and  Scoop 
Jackson  had  visited  our  home  on  occa- 
sions when  he  visited  the  Atonnc 
Energy  Commission's  research  facility 
in  Schenectady,  the  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory  (KAPL)  operated 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  Early  that 
year  the  incumbent  Congressman  in 
our  district  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  and  I  began  to  consider  running 
for  the  seat,  in  spite  of  what  appearecl 
to  be  a  heavy  Rupublican  enrollment 
edge  for  a  Democratic  candidate  to 
overcome.  ^     •  • 

By  June  I  had  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  race.  My  wife  and  I  were  in  Wash- 
ington at  a  convention  and  one  night 
we  saw  the  light  shining  from  the  Cap- 
itol dome  that  indicated  that  one 
House  or  the  other  was  in  session. 

We  went  in  and  found  that  the 
Senate  was  in  late  session.  We  sent  in 
our  card  and  Scoop  Jackson  came  out. 
We  chatted  for  a  while,  and  the  result 
was  that  Senator  Jackson  had  con- 
vinced me  to  run  and  suggested  that 
like  him.  I  should  try.  if  I  was  elected 
for  membership  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  the  years  since  1959,  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  was 
proud  to  work  with  Henry  Jackson.  I 
shared  his  views  that  one  could  be  a 
good  Democrat,  and  could  also  support 
a  strong  defense.  In  1960,  Scoop 
became  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  and  we  worked  to- 
gether in  the  successful  campaign  to 
elect  Jack  Kennedy  President. 

We   also   cooperated   from   time   to 
time  in  legislation  to  continue  the  pro- 
motion process  for  Admiral  Rickover 
which  Senator  Jackson  had  initiated. 
We  worked  together  to  promote  nucle- 
ar power.  ,.  ..  „ 
In  1973  after  the  cease-fire  in  the 
Yom  Kippur  war  we  worked  to  include 
a  grant  program  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  help 
Israel  rebuild  her  military  forces  dam- 
aged by  the  war.  One  could  go  on  at 
great  length  citing  the  achievements 
of  Senator  Jackson.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  giants  of  Congress.  The  author 
of  the  environmental  protection  bill, 
the    coauthor   of    the    Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  on  Soviet  emigration;  the 
coauthor  of  the  Jackson-Nurm  amend- 
ment to  encourage  our  NATO  aUies  to 
make   a   greater  contribution   to   the 
common  burden.                         *j^i,oi 
We  fought  together  to  keep  Admiral 
Rickover   on   duty    in    1981.   Senator 
Jackson  also  led  the  drive  to  expand 
our  relationship  with  Mainland  China 
in  an  effort  to  offset  the  Soviet  Union, 
and   he   had  just  returned  from  an- 
other effort  in  that  direction  when  he 
was  stricken  by  his  final  illness 

Madam  Speaker,  most  of  all  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  Senator 
Jackson's  1976  campaign  for  Presi- 
dent There  was  no  one  who  was  more 
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qualified  to  be  President.  There  was 
no  one  who  could  have  brought  our 
people  together  than  a  man  who, 
throughout  his  whole  political  life, 
had  the  support  of  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats. 

We  carried  New  York  State  in  that 
primary,  but  Senator  Jackson  went 
down  a  week  later  in  the  Pennsylvania 
primary,  largely  as  a  result  of  labor 
votes,  though  Scoop  Jackson  was  one 
of     labor's     strongest     friends.     How 

ironic.  ,  ^v.    ,    » 

How  different  the  history  of  the  last 
6  years  if  Senator  Jackson  had  been 
nominated  and  elected  in  1976. 

But  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  Jack- 
son Democrat,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  bitter  par- 
tisanship is  not  the  best  way  to  govern 
are  on  the  right  track.  As  a  Democrat 
I  hope  my  party  will  return  to  nation- 
al leadership  in  1984.  But  the  best  way 
to  achieve  that  goal  is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
He  set  the  pattern,  and  now  we  should 
follow  his  example. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  po- 
litical titan,  and  we  shall  long  remem- 
ber him.  The  Navy  submarine  to  be 
laid  down  in  Groton,  Conn.,  next  week 
and  named  the  Henry  M.  Jackson,  will 
provide  a  constant  reminder  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  firm  belief  in  a  strong 

defense. 

Mr    FOLEY.  During  the  long  serv- 
ices of  Senator  Jackson,  44  years  in 
the  Congress,  he  displayed  a  continual 
concern  for  certain  basic  values,  for 
freedom,  for  the  rights  of  individuals, 
for  what  he  believed  was  the  positive 
role  of  government  and  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  particular 
he  was  a  strong  voice  for  human  rights 
at  home  and  abroad.  Whether  he  was 
defending  the  civil  rights  of  Americans 
in   the   dark   days   of   the   McCarthy 
period,  as  a  courageous  member  of  the 
Senate  panel  or  when  he  was  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  minori- 
ties throughout  the  world,  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  totalitarian  governments, 
whether  he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the   poor   and   disadvantaged   in   this 
country   or  on  behalf   of   individuals 
who  were  struggling  against  tyranny 
abroad,  one  of  his  continued  and  basic 
reflections  of  value  was  his  concern 
for  individual  liberty. 

He  believed  very  much  that  a  strong 
national  security  policy  was  important 
to  the  protection  of  liberty  here  at 
home  and  abroad.  But,  to  a  great 
extent,  I  think,  his  important  reputa- 
tion his  great  reputation  in  the  field 
of  national  security,  often  obscured 
the  fact  that  Senator  Jackson  was 
deeply  committed  to  a  country  that 
was  secure,  not  just  in  military  terms 
but  was  secure  in  a  strong  educational 
system,  was  secure  in  a  balance  of 
rights  for  all  of  its  citizens,  was  secure 
in  an  opportunity  for  all  of  its  citizens, 
was  secure  in  a  strong  economy,  was 


secure  in  its  tradition  of  liberty  for 
Americans  of  every  background. 

He  maintained  positions  over  the 
years  which  were  often  unpopular  and 
he  was  able  to  press  forward  with  his 
views  even  when  they  were  not  in  the 
fashion  of  the  moment.  And  in  doing 
so.  I  think,  won  the  respect  of  those 
who  agreed  with  them  and  those  who 
disagreed  with  them,  that  he  was  not 
subject  to  being  influenced  or  changed 
by  how  agreeable  his  views  were,  but 
whether  he  thought  they  were  right. 

As  someone  who  had  the  honor  in 
an  earlier  part  of  my  career  to  serve 
on  his  staff,  I  must  say  that  those  who 
worked  for  him,  and  over  the  years 
they  became  a  fairly  large  number, 
always  came  away  from  that  experi- 
ence with  a  sense  of  great  privilege  in 
having  been  able  to  work  with  him 
and  to  know  him.  And  I  think  that  is  a 
special  tribute  to  anyone  in  public  life 
to  have  helped  so  many  people  by  pro- 
viding them  an  opportunity  for  work 
and  association.  And  to  have  done  so 
in  a  way  that  leads  all  of  those  who 
have  a  chance  to  be  a  personal  associ- 
ate of  his,  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  or 
colleague,  to  feel  privileged  and  hon- 
ored by  that  opportunity. 

He  will  be  very  much  missed.  I  think 
sometimes  that  the  dimension  of  a 
person's  service  is  not  fully  appreciat- 
ed at  least  except  in  its  absence.  And 
the  sudden,  untimely  and  totally  sur- 
prising death  of  Senator  Jackson  has 
forced  upon  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
and  who  worked  with  him  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  a  large  and  important 
rale  he  played  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country,  of  our  State,  and,  indeed,  as  I 
have  said,  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. , 

He  was  known  throughout  the 
world.  His  influence  permeated  every 
administration.  I  believe  very  positive- 
ly. There  were  many  issues  on  which 
every  American  President  in  recent 
years  needed  to  know  and  consider  the 
views  of  Senator  Jackson.  But  I  think 
it  could  also  be  said  that  whether  an 
administration  was  Republican  or 
Democratic,  Senator  Jackson  was  one 
who  very  deeply  felt  the  need  to  put 
the  interests  of  our  country  first  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  way  to  work  con- 
structively toward  the  achievement  of 
those  values  and  those  goals  that  he 
held  so  dear. 

And  it  is.  I  know,  a  fact  that  recent 
administrations  have,  in  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  times,  sought  his 
counsel  and  advice  and  valued  it 
highly. 


D  1820 
We  are  said  to  be  a  nation  and  an  in- 
stitution that  is  without  heroes  any 
more.  It  is  suggested  that  there  are  no 
truly  great  figures  in  the  Congress, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  there 
once  was,  and  the  Sam  Rayburns  of 
the  House  and  the  Senator  Georges 
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and  Senator  Russells  of  the  Senate 
have  gone.  But  I  think  that  those  of 
us  wh3  knew  and  who  served  with 
Henry  M.  Jackson  know  that  it  is  not 
true,  tl  lat  this  generation  has  also  pro- 
duced its  great  Senators,  its  great 
public  servants  and  its  great  states- 
man. In  any  such  list,  the  name  of 
Senator  Jackson  will  loom  very  large. 

Mr.  (ANDERSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  th( '.  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frbm  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  on  September  1, 
the  Senate  not  only  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders  but  the  Nation  lost 
one  of  its  finest  citizens.  Through  his 
tireless  efforts.  Senator  Henry  M. 
"Scoop  "  Jackson  has  left  a  permanent 
mark  o  ti  our  history. 

Scoo»  Jackson  devoted  nearly  43 
years  of  his  life  to  Congress,  being 
first  eljcted  in  1940  at  the  age  of  28. 
During  those  years,  he  has  had  a 
major  mpact  on  issues  ranging  from 
arms  ontrol  to  the  environment.  He 
was  a  major  architect  of  the  National 
Enviroi  miental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
which  created  the  Environmental  F*ro- 
tection  Agency.  He  was  also  a  major 
catalys.  in  efforts  to  promote  Jewish 
immigrition  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Along  \  nth  Senator  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
THiAs,  he  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
Preside  nt  to  appoint  a  commission  on 
Centra  America.  As  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  defense,  he  played  an  influ- 
ential r  Die  during  Senate  consideration 
of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  H  treaties. 
And  th^ !  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Durir  g  his  career,  he  always  put  the 
interests  of  the  country  ahead  of  par- 
tisansh  ps.  In  1975,  he  stated: 

My  id*  ology  is  very  simple:  Let's  see  what 
the  prot  lem  is  and  what  we  need  to  do  '  *  ' 
the  mail  thing  is.  what  are  you  getting 
done.  I  jelieve  in  trial  and  error.  If  some- 
thing do  Esn't  work,  let's  try  something  else. 

His  bipartisan  spirit  in  combination 
with  hi  i  strong  determination  to  work 
out  sol  itions  to  intractable  problems 
made  Hm  a  powerful  and  influential 
force  in  our  Government.  His  presence 
will  be  1  treatly  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  F  OLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ci  ilif omia  for  his  remarks. 

Madan  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  F  LAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiel  iing. 

Madan  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
were  piivileged  to  cork  with  Senator 
Henry  )A.  Jackson  over  the  years  feel 
a  great  sense  of  losL^  In  addition  to 
losing  :  friend,  we  have  lost  a  leader, 
an  ablii,  experienced  and  dedicated 
expert  in  domestic  and  international 
affairs. 

His  d(  ath  comes  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  ;an  ill-afford  it,  a  time  of  gath- 
ering s  orm  clouds  around  the  world 
and  a  time  of  complex  problems  here 
at  hom( !.  But  Scoop  Jackson  had  faith 


in  our  system  of  government,  and 
throughout  his  distinguished  career 
he  demonstrated  that  hard  work,  dedi- 
cation, and  plain  commonsense  will 
solve  most  problems. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  him 
many  times  in  our  common  areas  of  in- 
terest in  Interior  and  Armed  Services 
matters,  and  I  came  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us,  and  his  contributions  to  this 
Nation  cannot  be  overemphasized,  nor 
will  they  be  forgotten. 

He  was  born  in  Everett,  Wash.,  and 
he  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1941  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  served  for  30 
years.  Throughout  that  long  period  of 
pubic  service,  he  never  failed  to  speak 
out  forcefully  for  what  he  believed 
were  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
He  was  a  compassionate  man  who 
stood  up  for  those  in  need,  and  he  was 
a  patriot  who  worked  tirelessly  in  sup- 
port of  a  strong  defense.  And  he  was 
good  at  his  job. 

His  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
United  States  is  of  historic  propor- 
tions, and  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  whole  Nation  is  better  off  for 
his  having  passed  this  way. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences, joined  by  my  wife  Connie,  to 
his  lovely  widow  suid  his  family. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Morri- 
son). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  as  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  I  join  in  this  special  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  M.  "Scoop" 
Jackson. 

Many  here  who  have  spoken  and 
who  have  served  in  this  House  have 
had  closer  ties  through  more  years 
than  I  have  been  privileged  to  have 
with  Senator  Jackson,  but  I  would  like 
to,  as  my  addition  to  this,  start  with  a 
phone  call  on  election  night  back  in 
1980  from  my  Senator  and  the  years 
since  then,  his  personal  kindness,  his 
offer  to  help,  the  help  from  his  staff 
which  he  encouraged  and,  very  frank- 
ly, some  fatherly  advice  which  was 
most  important  to  me. 

I  found  Senator  Jackson  very,  very 
proud  of  our  Washington  State  delega- 
tion, and  probably  through  his  leader- 
ship through  the  years,  along  with 
Senator  Magnuson,  we  formed  a  very 
tight  team  which  certainly  paid  no  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  partisan  wran- 
gles which  charawiterize  the  congres- 
sional process. 

"Scoop"  also  had  a  very  special 
touch  with  all  of  us  as  individuals.  I 
recall  very  fondly— and  I  have  men- 
tioned this  to  his  beautiful  and  lovely 
widow  Helen— that  dinner  for  the 
Washington  State  delegation  in  their 
home  just  a  few  months  ago  was  most 


important.  We  did  not  know  then  how 
important  it  really  was,  as  time  goes 
by. 

I  represent  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton the  central  portion  of  the  State,  a 
vast  rural  agricultural  area,  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
that  Senator  Jackson's  leadership  on 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committees  through  the  years  has 
been  absolutely  vital  for  that  area,  and 
my  constituents  want  him  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  irrigation  poten- 
tial of  that  area,  flood  control,  the  wil- 
derness in  the  beautiful  Cascade 
Mountains  which  he  loved  so  much. 
The  development  of  the  various 
projects  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  the 
Columbia  basin  have  helped  feed  not 
only  this  Nation  but  this  world.  It  is 
also  an  important  area  for  energy,  the 
hydropower  potential  of  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Northwest  Regional 
Power  Act,  important  to  fisheries  to  so 
many  of  our  people,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  and  the  Feder- 
al facilities  at  Hanford  were  all  very 
special  projects  of  his,  and  they  will  be 
part  of  the  recollections  that  so  many 
of  us  have  of  his  leadership. 

Also  in  the  defense  arena,  most  im- 
portant to  him,  the  facilities  at  Han- 
ford, again,  part  of  the  peacekeeping 
efforts  of  this  Nation.  One  of  his  most 
recent  tasks  was  to  take  on  a  sticky 
problem  that  no  one  else  seemed  to 
want  to  handle,  and  that  was  the  final 
resolution  of  the  question  of  handling 
defense  wastes  at  this  reservation 
where  the  largest  reservoir  of  Ameri- 
can defense  wastes  are  stored.  And  his 
efforts  have  come  up  now  with  a  pro- 
gram which  will  finally  resolve  that 
most  difficult  problem. 

Others  have  spoken  about  "Scoop's" 
recognition  internationally.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  very  special  understanding 
of  people  all  around  the  world  that  he 
displayed  within  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. He  certainly  was  a  source  of 
pride  for  us  for  this  international  lead- 
ership, as  those  of  us  in  Washington 
State  consider  our  State  sort  of  a 
jumping  off  place  for  the  Pacific  rim 
and  other  places  in  the  world  with 
which  we  trade. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  lost 
in  the  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  a  distinguished 
leader,  a  very  hard  worker,  a  personal 
friend  and  mentor,  and  that  his  life 
and  service  serves  as  a  standard  for  all 
of  us.  He  does  live  on  through  his 
many  good  works— and  through  us,  in- 
spired by  his  example. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  so 


much  for  having  this  beautiful  tribute 
to  our  good  friend,  Senator  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  over  42  years,  and  through- 
out that  time  he  was  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. My  husband  Hale  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1941.  and  from  that  time 
forward,    "Scoop"    Jackson    was    my 
close    friend    and    my    inspirational 
leader.   He,   of  course,  was  a  person 
who  believed  very  strongly  in  the  pro- 
tection   of    human    rights    and    civil 
rights.  Obviously,  he  was  a  person  who 
believed  in  a  strong  defense  of  this 
country.  He  was  a  great  environmen- 
talist. He  was  so  precious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  But  more  especially 
than  that,  I  remember  a  speech  that 
he   made   to   the   Women's   National 
Democratic  Club.  It  was  a  speech  on  a 
call   to   excellence,   excellence   across 
the    board,    in    everything    that    our 
country  should  be  interested  in,  and 
especially  excellence  in  education. 

I  believe  that  "Scoop"  Jackson  lived 
the  kind  of  life  that  he  called  all  of  us 
to  There  was  nothing  but  excellence 
in  all  of  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  his 
desires  and  his  accomplishments.  And 
we  will  all  miss  him  very,  very  much. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  course 
of  history  would  have  been  if  Henry 
Jackson  had  been  elected  President  or 
if  he  had  accepted  the  many  Cabinet 
posts  that  were  offered  to  him 
throughout  the  years.  I  am  personally 
grateful  that  he  did  lend  his  consider- 
able talents  to  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership.  But  we  know  that  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  consistently 
through  the  years  has  made  this 
Nation  a  better  and  safe  place. 

With  Helen  and  the  children,  I  will 
miss  him  enormously,  and  I  extend  to 
her  and  to  the  children  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

D  1830 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  comments. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  the  dean  of 
the  House  delegation  for  calling  this 
special  order,  the  dean  of  the  entire 
State  delegation,  not  just  the  House. 

Madam  Speaker,  sometimes  I  think 
at  times  like  this  we  remember  some 
of  the  smaller  things  and  that  some- 
times some  of  the  smaller  things  teach 
us  as  much  as  remembering  some  of 
the  greater  accomplishments. 

I  am  reminded  that  as  a  freshman, 
having  just  arrived  in  this  town  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  House  that  Senator 
Jackson  at  one  time  held,  and  going  to 
a  dinner  which  was  a  recognition 
dinner  for  the  Senator  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  Israel,  and  feeling  honored 
that  he  was  thoughtful  enough  to  in- 
troduce me,  as  he  made  his  opening  re- 


marks in  his  acceptance  speech,  as  his 
Congressman. 

As  he  left  the  dais  after  the  speech, 
he  motioned  to  Paula,  my  wife,  and  I 
to  come,  and  we  did  and  went  out 
through  a  service  entrance.  Here  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  both  because  of  his  responsibil- 
ities but  also  by  his  nature  who  took 
us  out  in  what  amounted  to  an  alley 
and  leaned  up  against  the  fender  of 
the  car  and  talked  to  us  for  about  20 
minutes  about  how  we  were  settling 
into  Washington,  D.C.,  something 
about  his  experiences  in  the  Congress, 
a  very  fatherly  and  a  very  unhurried 
discussion  from  a  man  who  so  often 
seemed  to  always  be  in  a  hurry. 

I  was,  I  think,  very  privileged  to  be 
asked  by  Helen  and  the  family  at  the 
memorial  service  for  Scoop  in  his 
hometown  of  Everett  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  I  think  that  evening  I 
tried  to  look  not  only  at  the  great 
things  that  the  Senator  had  done,  but 
tried  to  explore  what  made  him  great, 
because  perhaps  that  is  the  real  lesson 
that  a  life  such  as  his  can  teach. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  I 
made  on  that  occasion. 

The  remarks  follow: 


Eulogy  by  Congressman  Al  Swift.  Second 
District— Washington,  at  the  Memorial 

Service  for  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

September  6,  1983,  Everett.  Wash. 

By  striving  to  make  casual  events  seem 
important,  we  often  cheapen  language  and 
thereby  make  strong  words  weak.  The  result 
is  that  the  diluted  words  seem  inadequate 
on  occasions  of  true  importance,  or  to  de- 
scribe men  of  genuine  greatness.  We  all 
struggle  tonight  to  find  the  words. 

And  we  strive,  as  well,  to  make  those 
words  not  only  honor  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  man  but  to  reveal  what  the 
heritage  of  Henry  Jackson  can  mean:  What 
we  can  take  with  us— more  than  memory. 

In  1952  the  yellow  billboard  with  the 
painting  of  a  young  Scoop  proclaimed 
"Henry  Jackson  will  be  a  great  United 
States  Senator. "  It  was  the  best  kept  cam- 
paign promise  of  this  century.  But  his  grea.t- 
ness  was  of  a  special  kind,  rooted  not  in 
empty  pomp  and  grand  circumstance— but 
growing  out  of  a  great  love  for  people. 

Think  of  it:  Senator  Jackson  advised 
Presidents,  conferred  with  the  best  minds 
and  worked  with  the  most  powerful  leaders 
of  the  world.  But  we  saw  him— and  fre- 
quently—here, at  home,  dedicating  the  new 
YMCA  or  meeting  with  local  officials  or 
chatting  with  old  friends.  He  was  a  busy 
man  certainly,  but  we,  here,  were  a  major 
part  of  what  he  was  busy  about. 

There  is  always  an  emotional  underpin- 
ning to  strong  motivation  and  I  believe 
Scoops  was  right  here— in  this  State,  in  this 
community  and  in  its  people. 

Once,  my  wife  and  I  were  a  little  surprised 
when  the  Senator,  one  of  the  world's  most 
impatient  backseat  drivers,  directed  us-not 
to  the  shortest,  fastest  route  from  Arlington 
to  Stanwood— but  rather  on  a  longer,  mean- 
dering trip  out  through  Silvana.  He  talked 
of  the  land,  the  farmers  who  had  built  lives 
on  it,  of  businessmen  he'd  known,  of  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  Republican  who  lived  right 
over  there  who  had  voted  for  him  in  1938. 


And  he  had  the  driver  stop  by  a  church 
standing  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  farms 
and  he  talked  about  Silvana— quietly, 
gently— not  sentimentally— but  with  great 
love. 

And  it  came  to  us  that  this  was  the  under- 
lying, driving  force  that  motivated  his  dedi- 
cated career— the  love  of  the  land  and  the 
people  where  he  had  grown  up. 

But.  some  might  say,  everyone  comes 
from  somewhere.  And  most  everyone  re- 
members it  fondly— with  affection.  Yet. 
most  also  go  away  and  grow  away,  lose  their 
ties  and  move  on.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  move  in  important  circles,  doers 
of  important  things,  people  of  important 
import— who.  if  you  asked  them  why  they 
work,  would  tell  you  they  do  it  for  the 
people. 

People.  A  faceless  abstraction.  Just 
people.  People  never  became  abstract  to 
Scoop  because  he  held  on  to  his  touchstone 
with  reality:  This  State,  this  community.  He 
did  not  think  in  terms  of  faceless  masses- 
he  thought  in  terms  of  people  whose  faces 
he  could  see  in  his  mind,  in  terms  of  busi- 
nesses he  knew,  homes  he  visited,  friends 
whom  he'd  talked  to  just  a  few  days  ago  in 
Everett,  or  minutes  ago  on  the  phone.  The 
people  Senator  Jackson  represented  in  a 
life-time  commitment  were  real  people  with 
faces  and  names  and  children  and  successes 
and  sorrows. 

You  could  tell  it  in  the  way  he  talked  to 
people.  Scoop  usually  didn't  give  speeches, 
he  talked  with  you.  He'd  draw  your  atten- 
tion saying,  "think  of  it."  and  invite  your 
judgment,  saying,  'don't  you  agree?  " 

So  here  we  are  trying  to  make  words  mean 
everything  we  feel  and  form  the  lessons  of  a 
life  that  can  teach  us  all  important  things 
about  caring  and  commitment. 

And  we  try  to  make  the  word  'greatness" 
convey  not  only  the  stature  of  the  man  in 
world  affairs,  but  the  dimensions  of  the 
man.  To  us  his  greatness  lay  in  that  he  let 
us  all  be  a  part  of  it.  He  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  people  in  his  State.  He  let  us  know 
we  were  a  vital  part  of  what  he  did.  The 
reason  we  miss  him  so  badly,  is  that  he 
shared  so  much.  Don't  you  agree? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  dean  of 
our  delegation  for  making  the  time  in 
this  House  for  this  tribute  to  truly  one 
of  the  great  Americans  who  has  lived 
and  who  has  served  this  Nation.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  comments  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, Al  Swift,  at  the  memorial 
service  for  Senator  Jackson  will  be  in 
the  Record  because  we  all  felt  that 
those  were  speaking  for  all  of  us  just 
as  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  at  the  memorial  serv- 
ice were  so  well  said  and,  we  thought, 
for  all  of  us. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  never  met  a 
person  in  the  State  of  Washington 
who  personally  knew  Senator  Jack- 
son, who  had  personally  had  the  op- 
portunity to  maybe  sit  and  talk  with 
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who  did  not  like 


Jackson  walked  into  what 

had  to  not  be  the  easiest 

and,  of  course,  he  had  walked 

knows  how  many,  tens  of 

in  his  life.  He  stood  up  and 

speech  and  made  a  presentation 

\^ould  make  anybody  proud.  He 

because    he    cared    about 

t^iose  young  people  were  doing  in 

and  he  was  there  to  encourage 

be  in  politics.  Rather  than  not 

what   had   to   at   that  short 

of   time    be    a   very    difficult 

he    eagerly    went    into    that 

because  he  cared  so  much  about 

people,      young     Democrats, 

Independents,  young  Republi- 

pkrticipating  in  the  political  proc- 

;his  country.  I  was  very  grateful 


of  course,  is  the  history  of 
Jackson.  We  all  know  that 
was  not  a  young  Democrat,  in- 
the  one  standing  in  the  well. 
Senator  Jackson  was  not  a  tre- 
mendcus  encouragement  to  and  pro- 
moter of  all  of  his  political  life.  Many 
people  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in 
this  CDngress,  and  many  people  who 
have  iiad  the  honor  to  serve  in  the 
Washiigton  State  Legislature  and  on 
down  he  line  can  look  at  Scoop  Jack- 
son as  a  person  who  encouraged  them 
and  h<  Iped  them  to  get  there. 


I  think  that  is  just  a  tribute  to  a 
truly  fine  and  great  man  who  we  will 
all  miss  tremendously.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  lost  an  institution. 
We  all  know  that.  The  country  and 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  great 
leaders.  Perhaps  that  was  shown  as 
well  in  the  tremendous  quality  that 
the  Senator's  two  children  expressed 
at  the  memorial  in  Everett  where  they 
both  stood  and  so  well  represented 
what  Scoop  Jackson  stood  for  in  the 
way  they  spoke  of  their  father  and 
their  experiences  with  their  father, 
and  how  much  he  meant.  I  think  that 
really  reflected  what  a  tremendously 
great  man  he  was. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Henry  M.  'Scoop" 
Jackson  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
nation.  We  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
great  statesman. 

Senator  Jackson  served  in  public 
office  for  more  than  45  years.  He 
began  his  political  career  in  1938  when 
he  was  elected  as  Snohomish  County 
prosecuting  attorney  at  the  age  of  26. 
Two  years  later,  in  1940,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  with  distinction. 
This  extraordinary  man  is  remem- 
bered by  several  of  our  present  col- 
leagues who  served  with  him  here  in 
the  House  until  his  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1952. 

In  his  first  term  in  the  Senate  he 
served  on  Joseph  McCarthy's  subcom- 
mittee on  permanent  investigations 
and  he  played  a  key  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  to  censure  McCarthy.  It 
was  the  decent,  methodical,  and  inci- 
sive manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  during  this  delicate  period— as 
a  freshman  Senator— that  became  his 
trademark,  winning  him  the  lasting  re- 
spect of  his  Senate  colleagues. 

Throughout  his  public  service,  he 
was  led  by  a  loving  vision  of  America 
which  was  reflected  in  the  principles 
and  causes  he  championed.  His  exper- 
tise in  defense  matters  is  well  known, 
and  his  advocacy  on  behalf  of  strength 
in  our  defense  and  foreign  policy  was 
formidable.  He  was  also  a  leading 
spokesperson  on  behalf  of  organized 
labor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  environ- 
ment, energy— the  list  goes  on. 

Senator  Jackson's  advocacy  was 
always  impressive.  When  he  spoke,  ev- 
eryone listened  because  his  mastery  of 
detail,  his  attention  to  fact,  his 
straightforward  manner,  his  honor,  in- 
tegrity, and  unabashed  patriotism  in- 
sured him  a  respectful  and  attentive 
audience. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  great  Demo- 
crats of  our  time  who  made  an  irre- 
placeable contribution  to  his  party,  as 
well  as  to  his  country. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  great  man's 
life. 


We  are  grateful  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  leadership;  we  are  grateful 
for  his  wisdom  and  guidance.  His  life 
and  his  service  were  both  magnani- 
mous and  monumental. 

Millie  and  I  extend  our  love  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Helen  and  the 
children.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Speaker, 
even  now.  4  weeks  after  his  death,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Senator  Henry  M. 
"Scoop"  Jackson  is  gone. 

For  many  Americans,  regardless  of 
political  persuasion.  Scoop  Jackson 
personified  the  U.S.  Senate.  For  them, 
as  well  as  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  will  be  a  much  dif- 
ferent place  without  him.  His  strength 
was  his  constancy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  stuck  to  his  convictions  won 
him  the  respeci  of  those  who  agreed 
with  him  as  well  as  those  who  did  not. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  throughout 
Scoop  Jackson's  career  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  and  to  get  to  know  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  decency,  dedication,  and  com- 
monsense  who  I  believe  will  be  regard- 
ed by  history  as  one  of  the  finest  Sen- 
ators ever  to  serve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Jackson  cared  deeply  about 
the  security  of  our  country.  He  was  a 
forceful  advocate  for  a  strong  national 
defense  and  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  types  of  policies  that  he  be- 
lieved would  contribute  to  that  end. 
Scoop  Jackson  knew,  however,  that 
national  security  meant  more  than  a 
strong  army— that  it  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we 
live.  He  therefore  labored  tireless  to 
promote  social  and  economic  justice 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  human  rights  before 
it  became  politically  profitable  to  do 
so,  and  he  was  recognized  around  the 
world  as  a  strong  voice  for  those  who 
suffered  religious  or  political  persecu- 
tion. 

As  a  man  of  the  West,  Scoop  Jack- 
son had  a  special  love  for  the  wonders 
of  nature  and  a  special  appreciation 
for  the  fragility  of  our  environment. 
Most  of  the  important  environmental 
legislation  of  the  last  30  years  bore  his 
imprint  in  some  fashion.  If  we  have 
made  progress  in  cleaning  up  our  air 
and  water  and  exercising  a  more  pru- 
dent stewardship  over  our  natural  re- 
sources, it  is  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  his  efforts. 

The  process  of  government  in  our 
country  is  a  collective  one  and  we  have 
been  blessed  throughout  our  history 
with  strong  leaders  who  have  made 
our  democracy  function  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  function.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
such  a  leader.  He  knew  that  the 
strength  of  our  system  of  government 
is  that  no  one  person  was  indispensa- 
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ble  to  its  continuation,  and  yet  I  very 
much  regret  that  we  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  as  we  confront 
the  difficult  problems  which  lie  ahead. 
His  death  is  a  very  great  loss  to  our 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  extend  my  profound  sym- 
pathies to  Senator  Jackson's  wife 
Helen,  and  to  his  children,  Anna  Mane 
and  Peter.  While  we  cannot  lessen 
their  grief,  we  can  let  them  know  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  eulogy  deliv- 
ered by  George  Will  at  the  memorial 
service  for  Scoop  Jackson  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  was  a  particularly  fitting 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man.  I 
would  like  to  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

He  Was  the  Finest  Public  Servant  I  Have 
Ever  Known 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  are  portraiU  of  the  five  men  who 
were  selected  by  a  special  committee,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  Senate  hall  of  fame,  the  Portraits 
are  of  Clay,  Calhoun.  Webster.  La  FoUette 
and  Taft.  There  is  no  more  space  on  the 
walls  of  that  room,  but  there  is  a  nonfunc- 
tional door.  That  door  should  be  removed, 
and  the  wall  filled  in.  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  a  sixth  senator.  A  Senate  hall  of 
fame  without  Henry  Martin  Jackson  is  as 
unthinkable  as  Cooperstown  without 
Geroge  Herman  Ruth. 

A  sUly  person  once  said  that  only  silly  per- 
sons have  heroes.  But  only  exceptionally 
small  persons  will  not  pay  homage  to  the 
exceptionally  large  persons  among  us. 
Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by  which  we 
try  to  live.  I  say.  unabashedly,  and  with 
many  others:  Henry  Jackson  was  my  hero. 

Because  he  was  magnificently  uninterest- 
ed in  the  cosmetics  of  politics,  dull  persons 
considered  him  unexciting.  But  discerning 
persons  by  the  millions  recognized  that  his 
kind  of  character  is  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Persons  who.  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible They  came  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  iie 
was  the  preeminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authorized  legislation  that  put 
teeth  into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  behalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  if  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

The  ironic  truth  is  that  Jackson  was  one 
of  those  persons-Felix  Frankfurter  was  an- 
other-whose  constancy  was  mistaken  for 
change  He  never  wavered  form  his  party  s 
traditional  belief  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  government  with  a  caring 
face  at  home  and  government  with  a  stern 
face  toward  adversaries. 

Jackson  was  an  anchor  against  weariness 
wishful  thinking  and  apostasy  in  his  party. 
and  his  country.  He  nurtured  in  this  repub- 
lic something  without  which  no  republic  can 
long  endure:  a  sense  that  problems  are 
tractable.  To  be  in  his  presence  was  to  expe- 
rience the  wholesome  infection  of  a  reviving 
SDirit  This  was  especially  remarkable  be- 
cause  he.   more   than   any   contemporary. 
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looked  unblinkingly  at.  and  spoke  uncom 
fortingly  about,  the  terrors  of  our  time.  He 
taught  less  clear-sighted,  less  brave  persons 
how  to  combine  realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
burn  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  calm,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politician— a  gift  of 
planning,  thirst,  for  detail  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  in  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 

In  committees  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
knowledge  born  of  diligence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  as  a  rebuke  to  the  less  indus- 
trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  in 
politics  fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient. ,  .  . 

A  legislature  is  a  face-to-face  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

I  remember  a  day.  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
when  I  went  panting  along  in  the  wake  of 
Jackson  on  a  campaign  swing  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia  to  Shreveport 
and  back.  When  I  was  decanted  from  the 
little  plane  after  midnight.  I  was  a  broken 
shell  of  my  former  self.  Henry  Jackson, 
twice  my  age  and  fresh  as  a  tulip,  bounded 
off  into  the  night. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  his  physiology.  His 
biography  is  an  essay  on  the  sources  of 
American  vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immi- 
grants and  of  the  American  West.  He  had 
the  stamina  of  parents  who  crossed  an 
ocean  and  then  a  continent  and  he  had  the 
optimism  of  his  region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 
And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character.  Why?  Consider. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are.  find 
out  who  has  real  followers.  By  real  followers 
I  mean  persons  who  follow  a  leader  onto  a 
path  of  life,  who  adopt  careers  where  they 
navigate  by  stars  he  has  taught  them  to  see. 
The  social  geology  of  this  city  is  layer  upon 
layr  of  persons  pulled  into  public  life  by 
the  example  of  lives  worth  emulating. 
Today,  in  numerous  public  offices,  and  in 
law  and  journalism,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
Henry  Jackson's  men  and  women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  -Jackson  Democrats."  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican." 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  democracy,  the  art  of  being  servant 
to  a  vast  public  without  being  service  to  any 
part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  servant  I 
have  known.* 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  majority  whip,  for  yieldmg  to 


me.  ,    i     11     <• 

Madam  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  Senator  Jackson  ex- 
perienced with  me  the  same  feeling  of 
emptiness  and  a  great  sense  of  loss 
when  we  heard  of  his  recent  ujitimely 
death  in  his  home  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 


I  joined  "Scoop"  Jackson  in  the 
House  in  the  79th  Congress,  and  we 
were  good  friends  from  that  time 
through  all  his  years  In  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate. 

I  shared  with  Henry  the  same  sense 
of  concern  for  the  security  of  our 
country  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people— particularly 
the  less  fortunate  among  us  who  were 
in  need  of  assistance. 

Over  the  years  Henry  served  with 
me  in  a  variety  of  House-Senate  re- 
sponsibilities, including  long-time 
membership  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  where  Senator 
Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  dedicat- 
ed, loyal,  and  responsible  members  in 
the  illustrious  history  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

In  addition,  Henry  joined  us  in 
many,  many  House-Senate  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  conferences  over 
the  years  and  without  exception,  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  resolving 
differences  diu-ing  these  often  long 
and  tedious  sessions. 

Indeed,  we  met  in  conference  just 
before  the  August  recess  and,  as  usual, 
Scoop  proved  to  be  extremely  well-in- 
formed and  a  valuable  negotiator  in 
arriving  at  a  successful  conference 
report.  Little  did  I  know  that  the 
pleasant  personal  conversations  we 
had  during  those  sessions  would  be 
our  last. 

Let  me  repeat.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
Senator  Jackson  was  a  warm  person, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  my  friend.  He 
was  not  just  a  good  Senator,  he  was  a 
great  Senator,  and  I  say  that  in  the 
perspective  of  my  continuous  House 
membership  since  the  79th  Congress.  I 
am  confident  that  history  will  also 
record  him  as  one  of  the  greatest. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  this  country 
that  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  denied  the  opportunity  of 
having  him  as  their  President.  He  was 
uniquely  qualified. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  yielding 
to  me.  Garry  and  I  pass  our  personal 
consolences  to  his  wife  Helen  and  chil- 
dren, Anna  Marie  and  Peter.» 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  there  are  no  words  to  express 
the  impact  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
had  on  our  Nation.  There  are  few  who 
have  had  a  more  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  and  I  can  think  of  no 
one  who  was  more  deeply  respected  by 
his  colleagues  in  Congress.  His  dedica- 
tion to  so  many  causes  and  his  un- 
bounding  energy  will  be  missed  by 
both  liberals  and  conservatives. 

Senator  Jackson  was  at  the  fore- 
front in  the  struggle  for  Soviet  emi- 
gration. I  will  never  forget  the  leader- 
ship he  showed  in  passing  the  1974 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  linking 
U.S.  Government  loans  and  credits  to 
Soviet  emigration  performance. 
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was  an  expert  on  national  de- 
issues,  a  staunch  anti-Commu- 
an  outspoken  ally  of  Israel, 
also  known  as  the  "principal 
"  of  our  Nation's  energy  pro- 
He  saw  clear  signs  of  the  energy 
in  the  early  1970's  and  his  re- 
was  inunediate. 
many  who  knew  him  only  by 
achievements,  he  was  a  strong  and 
soldier    of    democracy.    For 
af  us  who  knew  him  personally, 
be  remembered  as  a  kind  and 
individual    with    the    greatest 
of  decency.* 

DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 

the  strengths  of  our  system  of 

is  the  fact  that  although 

p^ple  may  make  a  mistake  once 

twice  when  they   elect  people   to 

office,  they  very  seldom  make 

mistakes. 

way  of  putting  it  is  the  way 

Lincoln  did.  You  can  fool 

the  people  all  of  the  time;  you 

all  of  the  people  some  of  the 

jut  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the 

all  of  the  time. 

way  of  putting  it  is  to  say 

^hen  the  people  of  a  State  elect 

n  select  a  public  servant  over  a 

p  ;riod  of  years,  it  is  because  they 

fiim  as  a  leader  who  has  earned 

rust.  For  more  than  40  years, 

pejople  of  Washington  State  elect- 

reelected  our  late  friend  and 

.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

House  and  then  the  Senate. 

were  telling  us  that  they  fully 

the   character  of   a  man 

one  of  our  great  national 


who  ^as 
leader ; 

To  I  [embers  of  the  Congress,  Scoop 
Jacksqn   was   a   friend,   sometimes   a 
.  a  colleague  in  many  battles, 
legislative  leader.  To  the  people 
coimtry,    he   was   something 
He  was  a  national  leader  in  the 
of  the  word— a  man  who  led 
fellow  citizens  along  roads  that  will 
his  country. 

Jackson's  mark  is  on  our 
national  life  in  many  fields,  and  it  will 
remaii  i  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  people  outside 
hopie  State  knew  him  best  as  one 
country's  leading  experts  on 
nationlal  defense.  We  have  all  heard 
to  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
n  this  area  many  times,  and  I 
add  much  to  what  has  been 
Jut  I  want  to  say  this.  Our 
is  stronger  and  safer  today 
might  have  been  because  this 
on  many  occasions,  followed 
Jackson's  advice. 
Bey<lnd  that,  however.  Senator  Jack- 
a  great  and  wise  leader  in  our 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  our 
envirojiment  and  in  making  wise  use 
national  resources.  Those  of  us 
served  on  the  House  Agricul- 
(tommittee  know  how  valuable 
Senator's  contributions  were  in 
ields. 


hi  ive  I 


There  was  another  area  in  which 
Senator  Jackson's  leadership  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impact.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  knew  and  understood, 
years  ago,  that  the  world's  convention- 
al energy  supplies  were  not  unlimited. 
He  was  among  those  who  awakened 
the  Nation  to  the  impending  world 
energy  crisis.  We  all  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  vital  area  today 
partly  because  Senator  Jackson  took 
the  lead  in  helping  us  to  see  the  facts. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  na- 
tional policy  in  which  Senator  Jack- 
son was  for  many  years  a  great  leader. 
He  had  a  profound  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens,  for  example, 
and  he  was  a  pioneer  in  seeking  civil 
liberties  for  all  Americans. 

Madam  Speaker,  what  I  have  said 
today  is  not  the  whole  story.  Perhaps 
no  one  of  us  here  today  can  tell  the 
whole  story  of  Senator  Jackson's 
place  in  congressional  and  American 
history.  All  I  can  do  is  to  say  that 
Scoop  Jackson  made  a  great  and  last- 
ing impact,  an  impact  for  good.  We 
mourn  his  loss,  but  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  we  served  with  a  great  man 
and  an  American  leader.* 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  He  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  news  of  his  death  at  home  in 
Everett,  Wash.,  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  us  all. 

The  loss  of  so  capable  and  so  ener- 
getic a  legislator  whose  Federal  service 
dates  back  to  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  is  beyond  measure.  Over 
12  years  in  the  House  and  31  years  in 
the  Senate,  "Scoop"  Jackson  left  his 
imprint  on  policies  and  events  during 
critical  decades  of  our  country's  histo- 
ry. 

In  recent  times  he  was  the  driving 
force  behind  such  landmark  legislation 
as  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  and  the  1974  Trade  Act 
clause  barring  favored-nation  status  to 
countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  with 
restrictive  emigration  policies. 

Senator  Jackson's  low-key  style  may 
have  frustrated  his  Presidential  ambi- 
tions but  it  endeared  him  to  many  and 
earned  him  friends  and  admirers  in 
both  political  parties.  His  longstanding 
concern  about  the  Soviet  threat  and 
the  need  to  improve  America's  de- 
fenses caused  him  to  be  mentioned  for 
Cabinet  positions  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  It  is 
somehow  fitting  that  Senator  Jackson 
spent  the  final  hours  of  his  life  speak- 
ing out  with  characteristic  firmness  to 
condemn  the  Soviets  for  attacking  a 
civilian  airliner.  It  was  a  message  of 
warning  to  America  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered so  often  before  in  his  long  career. 

It  is  hard  now  to  imagine  the  Halls 
of  Congress  without  the  friendly  de- 
meanor and  thoughtful  words  of  Sena- 
tor  Henry   M.   Jackson.   My   condo- 


lences are  extended  to  his  wife  Helen, 
their  children,  and  to  the  people  of 
Washington  State  Scoop  served  so  well 
for  so  long.* 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  occasion  arranged  by 
Congressman  Foley  and  the  Washing- 
ton delegation  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  remark- 
able man.  Through  his  service  in  this 
Chamber  and  his  many  years  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  forever  left  his  mark 
on  Congress  and  our  Nation's  laws. 

He  was  an  honest  and  honorable 
man  who  cared  greatly  for  the  process 
of  lawmaking  and  mastered  the  proc- 
esses to  aid  in  passing  legislation  he 
felt  was  right  for  the  country. 

I  knew  Scoop  for  many  years  but 
best  remember  our  conference  com- 
mittees as  I  served  as  chairhian  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
and  he  represented  the  Senate  as 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  He  always 
worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  the 
best  possible  bill  and  respected  the  art 
of  compromise,  so  long  as  no  principles 
were  violated. 

I  will  miss  Scoop  and  to  his  family  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  He  was 
a  great  man.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Henry  Jackson  is  a 
tragic  loss— for  his  family,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Nation. 

He  was  a  great  patriot  and  an  exem- 
plary legislator,  one  who  was  a  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Some  of  us  first  gained  our  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  him  during  his  12 
years  of  service  in  this  body,  beginning 
in  1941.  Throughout  his  career  in  the 
Congress,  his  courtesy,  friendliness, 
thoughtfulness,  and  patience  earned 
and  kept  for  him  the  respect  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  northerners 
and  southerners,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives, business  and  labor,  farmers  and 
city  folks.  He  was  always  the  cool 
voice  of  reason  no  matter  how  heated 
the  debate.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  preferred  an  arm  around  a 
shoulder  to  the  twisting  of  an  arm. 

Senator  Jackson  was  the  son  of  an 
immigrant  Norwegian  laborer  who 
went  on  the  counsel  with  some  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  leaders  and  to 
advise  many  of  the  nine  Presidents 
with  whom  he  served.  The  Office  of 
the  Presidency  eluded  his  grasp,  but  I 
believe  the  imprint  he  has  left  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  may  be  as 
great  as  that  of  many  Presidents. 

Senator  Jackson  was  that  rather 
rare  combination  of  militswy  hawk  and 
social  liberal— an  outspoken  adversary 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  champion  of 
a  strong  national  defense,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  the  downtrodden  of 
America.    He    believed    in    a    strong 


America  but  also  a  just  and  compas- 
sionate America. 

He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  human 
rights  and  civil  rights.  He  argued  ef- 
fectively for  Jewish  homeland  and  for 
the  right  of  Jews  and  other  persecuted 
people  to  leave  the  nations  that  op- 
pressed them.  He  was  always  a  firm 
supporter  of  civil  rights  and  liberties, 
and  his  leadership  in  this  field  reaches 
back  beyond  the  legislation  he  es- 
poused on  behalf  of  minorities.  We 
shall  never  forget  his  performance  as 
a  newly  elected  Senator  In  the  McCar- 
thy era,  when  public  panic  and  fear 
were  fueled  to  the  point  where  the 
reputations  of  many  decent  persons 
were  threatened  with  destruction.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  stood  up  amid  this  na- 
tional frenzy  to  tell  the  Nation  that 
the  character  assassination  and  scan- 
dalmongering  that  were  then  ripping 
the  fabric  of  our  society  were  the  real 
threats  to  our  civil  liberties. 

From  that  era  until  his  untimely 
death  Senator  Jackson  was  recognized 
as  a  courageous  leader,  a  distinguished 
statesman,  a  great  American,  a  warm 
and  generous  person. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.* 
*  Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Henry  Jackson  means  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  effective 
Senators  of  this  generation. 

As  Senator  Jackson's  counterpart 
chairman  over  the  years,  I  had  the 
special  privilege  to  see  Scoop  in  action, 
and  the  pleasure  to  see  his  knack  of 
working  out  compromises.  He  was 
always  fair  and  generous  with  his  ad- 
versaries. 

Scoop  left  his  mark  on  our  environ- 
ment—the Alaska  lands  bill  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind— and  the  Sierra 
Club  honored  him  for  all  of  his  efforts 
with  its  highest  award. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  no  narrow-based 
legislator.  He  was  a  leader  in  issues  in- 
volving defense  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  State  of  Israel  remained  among 
his  strongest  passions.  But  he  never 
forgot  the  poor  or  the  elderly  and  he 
labored  mightily  on  behalf  of  civil 
rights  and  against  discrimination. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  giant.  We  will 
all  be  a  little  poorer  without  him.* 
*  Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson  has  grieved  and  shocked 
all  America.  He  was  seemingly  in  the 
best  of  health  and  was  doing  his  usual 
magnificent  work  for  our  country  and 
mankind,  and  suddenly  he  was  gone. 
We  all  loved  him  and  respected  him 
for  his  great  achievements.  I,  several 
times,  supported  him  for  the  Presiden- 
cy and  think  he  would  have  been  an 
excellent  President  for  our  country.  In 
every  capacity  he  held,  he  served 
America  magnificently.  I  am  sure  all 
Americans  send  his  wonderful  wife 
and  children  our  deepest  sympathy.* 
*  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Madam 
Speaker,  it  is  impossible  in  one  speech 
or  even  in  a  book  to  adequately  ac- 


count for  the  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  which  Henry  Jackson 
compiled  over  nearly  a  half  a  century. 
There  is  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  emp- 
tiness which  hangs  over  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress because  of  Senator  Jackson's 
death. 

Henry  Jackson  seemed  always  to  be 
at  the  peak  of  life  throughout  his  long 
career  in  public  service.  From  what  I 
know  of  his  younger  years  and  early 
days  in  Congress,  he  was  always 
mature  in  his  judgment.  In  his  later 
years  right  up  to  his  death,  he  was 
always  youthful  and  full  of  vigor,  pas- 
sion, and  idealism  as  he  tackled  public 
policy  issues. 

These  tributes  will  rightly  chronicle 
Senator  Jackson's  many  accomplish- 
ments, his  courageous  stands  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  for  a  growing 
economy  to  provide  the  dignity  of  jobs 
for  all  Americans,  and  for  his  sense  of 
justice  and  compassion  for  the  minori- 
ties and  the  less  advantaged  in  our 
midst. 

But  in  a  less  tangible  way  he  has 
made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  the 
way  he  lived  and  conducted  himself. 
His  honesty,  his  courage  to  take  a 
stand  even  though  it  may  put  him  in 
serious  conflict  with  temporary  con- 
ventional wisdom,  his  steadfastness  to 
ideals,  and  his  workhorse  style  and  ca- 
pacity to  press  forward  for  issues  in 
which  he  believed— these  were  the 
traits  of  Henry  Jackson.  These  are 
the  examples  to  follow  for  those  who 
want  to  be  the  best  in  public  service.* 
*  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  loss  of  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Scoop 
to  almost  everyone,  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  citizens  of  Washington  State, 
for  he  was  a  politician  who  was  truly 
respected,  who  was  trusted,  who  said 
what  he  meant  and  who  kept  his  word. 
We  like  to  think  he  represented  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  all  of  us  were  proud  of 
Scoop  and  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

The  one,  two  punch  of  Magnuson 
and  Jackson  in  the  Senate,  perhaps 
only  equalled  by  Ruth  and  Gehrig  of 
the  old  Yankees,  gave  Washington 
State  more  wallop  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Someone  once  re- 
ferred to  them  as  Mr.  Inside  and  Mr. 
Outside.  Warren  Magnuson  concen- 
trated on  domestic  legislation  and 
bringing  the  State  its  fair  share  of 
Federal  revenues,  while  Scoop  Jack- 
son gained  fame  and  prestige  on  the 
military  and  international  fronts.  In 
truth.  Scoop  was  interested  in  every 
aspect  of  legislation  and  his  accom- 
plishments over  the  years  were  many 
and  significant,  to  the  point  where  he 
became  a  serious  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  from  Washington  State  will 
miss  Scoop;  certainly  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will.  And  we  wiU  be  joined 
by  millions  of  others,  both  here  and 


abroad,  who  remember  Scoop  Jackson 
as  a  man  of  compassion,  of  moral 
strength  and  courage,  of  foresight  and 
wisdom.* 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  whip,  Tom 
Foley,  whom  I  know  was  a  long  and 
very  close  friend  of  Scoop  Jackson's 
for  requesting  this  time  so  we  could 
offer  our  respects  to  the  late  Senator. 
Senator  Jackson  formerly  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
1940  to  1952,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  Scoop 
Jackson  was  an  extraordinary,  larger- 
than-life  person.  His  longtime  Senate 
colleague.  Warren  Magnuson.  noted  in 
a  recent  eulogy  that  Scoop  Jackson 
seemed  "indestructible."  Together, 
these  two  Washington  Senators  gave 
our  State  the  kind  of  representation 
that  was  the  envy  of  every  Congress- 
man. The  "gold  dust"  twins  were  pow- 
erful. Their  vast  influence  lay  as  much 
in  their  exceptional  personal  qualities 
and  abilities  as  it  did  in  their  nearly 
half-century  tenure  in  Congress  and 
the  important  committees  they 
chaired.  For  Washington  State,  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out them.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
passing  of  an  era. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  His  counsel  was  earnestly 
sought  by  Presidents  of  both  parties 
and  leaders  around  the  world.  In  Beij- 
ing the  day  of  his  death,  the  official 
China  Times  announced  "China  loses 
a  dear  friend."  Wreaths  from  Israel 
and  other  world  capitals  filled  the 
church  sanctuary  in  Everett  the  day 
of  his  funeral.  Leaders  of  the  free 
world  mourned  his  passing  while  their 
counterparts  in  the  Kremlin  felt  re- 
lieved to  be  rid  of  their  biggest  neme- 


sis. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
for  his  expertise  in  Soviet  affairs  and 
strategic  policy,  but  he  was  also  a 
giant  in  the  most  important  national 
and  regional  issues  of  our  day.  He  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  environmental 
movement,  and  authored  major  legis- 
lation of  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  to 
protect  the  Nation's  air,  water,  and 
natural  resources.  It  was  his  commit- 
tee—and his  leadership— that  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  the  energy  problems 
that  plagued  our  country  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  He  was  a  proven  authority  on 
many  subjects. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  most  impressive 
in  how  he  delivered  for  the  Northwest. 
Whether  it  was  fcr  dams  or  dredging, 
fish  hatcheries,  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, post  office,  help  for  a  pensioner, 
or  an  immigration  case,  we  could 
depend  on  him. 

I  recall  a  few  months  back  our  frus- 
tration with  getting  the  administra- 
tion to  release  funds  to  continue  vital 
dredging  around  Mount  St.  Helens. 
The   White  House   side  balked  until 
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jACKSdN  posed  the  question:  "How  can 
I  justi:  y  not  being  able  to  secure  funds 
to  pro  ect  my  constituents  from  flood- 
ing wliile  lesuling  the  President's  ef- 
forts DO  obtain  funding  for  the  MX?" 
The  message  got  across.  The  Senator 
was  not  being  threatening  or  arrogant. 
He  effectively  stated  his  dilemma. 
Sco<^p   Jackson   personified   Ameri- 


canisr 

He 
Capit 
He  wa 
porate 
with  ri 
him  as 


ras  as  much  at  home  in  the  U.S. 
as  in  his  hometown  of  Everett, 
as  comfortable  talking  to  cor- 
j  leaders  as  he  was  in  union  halls 
and  file  workers.  I  have  seen 
it  a  hundred  times  and  he  said 
pretty!  much  the  same  thing  to  both 
sides.  Kobody  ever  accused  Jackson  of 
hypocfisy.  On  one  occasion,  I  was 
amuseti  watching  him  read  the  Wall 
Street 'Journal  as  we  were  driving  to  a 
union  neeting. 

RelaLe  to  world  leaders  he  did,  but 
Scoop  really  enjoyed  talking  to  senior 
citizens,  kids,  the  local  civic  leaders, 
and  others  in  the  community.  I  mar- 
veled at  his  vivid  description  of  La 
Centei  and  Naselle,  only  two  of  the 
hundr  ids  of  small  towns  Scoop  knew 
like  h:  s  own  neighborhood.  He  would 
cite  ni  mes  and  places  in  remote  areas 
of  the  State  that  would  surprise  even 
his  cljse  supporters.  It  seemed  at 
times  everyone  in  the  State  either 
knew  3coop.  was  a  classmate,  got  a 
letter  rom  him,  or  had  heard  the  Sen- 
ator SI  eak.  He  touched  all  of  our  lives. 

Scocp  Jackson  was  a  Democrat,  and 
a  toui  ;h  partisan  at  that.  But  he 
crosse<l  philosophical  lines  like  few 
have  i  ti  our  history.  At  the  funeral 
were  t  le  likes  of  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  Barry  Goldwater,  elder 
conser  natives,  and  Senator  Paul  Tson- 
GAS,  iY  e  young  liberal  from  Massachu- 
setts, ie  was  called  my  hero  by  the 
conser  native  columnist  George  Will; 
yet  his  labor  voting  record,  consistent- 
ly 100  aercent.  was  totally  at  odds  with 
what  Mr.  Will  believes  is  best  for 
Ameri(  a. 

This  seemingly  contradictory  side  of 
Senate  r  Jackson  was  possible  because 
of  the  universal  respect  everyone  had 
for  th(  man.  His  integrity  earned  him 
his  inc  ependence. 

Abo\e  all,  his  personal  qualities  im- 
presses I  those  who  knew  him. 

In  4  I  years  of  public  service.  Scoop 
Jacks(  n  had  an  unblemished  record  of 
integrity.  There  we'-p  no  gray  areas— 
not  in  campaign  donations  or  use  of 
campa  gn  funds,  questionable  votes  or 
office  accounts,  not  at  all  in  his  per- 
sonal ife.  These  days  most  Senators 
are  supplementing  their  income  with 
honor!  ,ra.  He  averaged  $40,000  a  year 
in  spei  king  fees,  but  every  permy  went 
to  a  oundation  he  set  up  to  help 
needy  students.  Scoop  was  simply  in- 
corrup  table. 

His  i  elf -discipline  left  people  around 
him  ir  despair.  Scoop  did  not  indulge 
in  smoking  or  drinking,  not  even 
coffee,  He  exercised  regularly,  went  to 


bed  early,  read  constantly,  watched 
carefully  what  he  ate.  treated  every- 
one equally,  and  worked  hard.  Few 
could  match  his  stamina,  even  those 
20  or  30  years  his  junior.  But  he  did 
not  impose  those  standards  on  others. 

Another  attribute  was  the  Senator's 
constancy  on  issues.  He  did  not  change 
his  views,  and  only  reluctantly  altered 
his  position  on  an  issue  when  compro- 
mise was  necessary.  You  always  knew 
where  Scoop  Jackson  stood  and  there 
were  never  surprises.  To  Scoop,  the 
Senate  was  a  no-nonsense  place  where 
a  person's  integrity  counted. 

He  genuinely  cared  about  people.  At 
times  his  staff  despaired  when  their 
Senator  became  absorbed  in  a  constit- 
uent problem,  giving  it  as  much  time 
and  effort  as  he  would  a  major  speech 
or  hearing,  but  that  was  simply  his 
nature.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  father 
figure  for  his  staff  and  supporters,  for- 
ever inquiring  about  their  family  and 
health.  His  humanness  was  not  only 
personal,  but  corporate  as  evidenced 
by  his  early  and  strong  support  for 
programs  to  help  the  needy.  But  he 
also  did  not  excuse  or  approve  of  re- 
cipients who  were  not  deserving  or  did 
not  try  to  help  themselves. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  had  my 
differences  with  Scoop.  We  were  at 
odds  on  issues,  notably  defense  spend- 
ing. How  insignificant  these  things 
seemed  last  Wednesday.  The  man's 
greatness  was  obvious  by  those  who 
were  at  the  funeral  and  the  eulogies 
spoken. 

I  reflected  on  my  20-year  association 
with  Senator  Jackson  and  felt  some- 
thing of  a  political  renewal.  One  could 
not  help  but  learn  a  great  deal  being 
around  Scoop.  I  do  not  think  I  fully 
valued  the  measure  of  the  man  when 
he  was  with  us. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  I  know  how 
much  Scoop  Jackson  meant  to  me,  to 
our  State,  and  Nation.  He  will  be 
missed,  probably  more  than  we  realize. 
All  Washingtonians  can  be  proud  that 
he  served  us  for  so  long  and  so  well.* 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Washington  delega- 
tion, and  as  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop" 
Jackson,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  loss  that  I  personally  feel 
before  this  body. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  human  to  see 
these  events  first  in  a  personal  light. 
The  loss  of  Scoop  Jackson  was  to  me 
the  loss  of  a  family  member.  It  was  to 
me  the  loss  of  a  mentor  who  gave  me 
guidance  and  advice.  His  loss  was  to 
me  a  very  personal  loss  that  has  at 
times  left  me  feeling  just  a  little 
lonely.  While  our  State  and  our 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader,  I  have 
lost  a  great  friend. 

Beyond  the  personal  dimension, 
there  is  the  legend  of  Scoop.  It  is  said 
that  you  cannot  be  a  prophet  in  your 
own  land  and  I  believe  this  applied  to 
Senator  Jackson.  We  in  the  Nation's 


Capital  knew  him  for  his  tireless  work, 
his  friendly  manner  and  his  tough  un- 
yielding conunitment  on  defense  and 
international  affairs.  Scoop  was  at 
home  on  the  stage  of  world  events. 
But  in  his  home  State  of  Washington, 
Scoop  was  the  fellow  who  you  could 
turn  to  with  problems  great  and  small. 
In  our  State  he  was  seen  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  little  guy  and  the  Senator 
who  fought  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  State. 

I  think  it  was  a  little  surprising  to 
the  people  of  our  State  when  they  re- 
alized that  over  half  the  Senate,  the 
Vice  President  and  assorted  represent- 
atives of  world  powers  came  to  Ever- 
ett, Wash.,  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
the  Senator. 

And  to  the  people  of  Washington 
State,  the  measure  of  Scoop's  great- 
ness is  in  the  number  of  lives  he 
touched  with  his  work.  If  every  one 
for  whom  he  did  a  kindness  were  to 
leave  a  petal  on  his  grave,  he  would 
sleep  tonight  beneath  a  mountain  of 
flowers. 

God  bless  you  Scoop.» 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Madam  Speaker,  in  re- 
membering the  illustrious  career  of 
public  service  by  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  tendency 
is  to  remark  that  "they  don't  make 
them  like  that  anymore."  "They"  do, 
of  course,  but  there  are  just  never 
quite  enough  of  them. 

Our  former  colleague  Scoop  Jackson 
wais  that  rare  type  of  individual  who 
consistently  performed  with  honor,  in- 
tegrity, and  intelligence  throughout 
this  almost  45  years  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial. Whether  striking  a  compromise 
on  a  controversial  piece  of  legislation 
or  participating  in  critical  hearings  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Scoop 
stood  for  those  ideals  that  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  strive  to  exemplify  in 
service  to  our  Nation.  He  was  consid- 
ered the  best  that  Congress  has  to 
offer,  one  who  freshmen  Members 
modeled  themselves  after,  and  every- 
one looked  to  for  leadership  and 
wisdom. 

Scoop  never  took  for  granted  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  an  elected  repre- 
sentative and  above  all,  the  freedoms 
provided  to  Americans  as  a  result  of 
courageous  forefathers.  Like  our  fore- 
fathers, he  worked  tirelessly  to  insure 
those  freedoms.  Scoop  was  an  expert 
on  defense  who  realized  the  role  a 
strong  U.S.  defense  plays  in  preserving 
and  protecting  peace  and  freedom  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  world- 
wide. 

Today  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  a  man  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  true  stratesman.  one  who 
showed  wisdom,  skill,  and  vision  in 
conducting  our  Nation's  affairs  and 
treating  public  issues.  We  have  truly 
been  blessed  to  have  served  in  Con- 
gress with  Scoop  and  to  have  benefit- 
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ed  from  his  immense  dedication  to  oxir 
Nation  and  its  people.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Madam  Speaker,  40 
years  ago,  when  our  country  and  its 
allies  were  immersed  in  a  bitter  strug- 
gle against  the  Axis  nations,  few  could 
foresee  the  shape  a  postwar  world 
would  assume,  or  what  ideologies 
would  guide  it.  .  .  ^ 

At  that  time  of  uncertamty,  and 
during  the  many  crises  since,  the  late 
Henry  M.  Jackson  brought  wisdom, 
honesty,  and  integrity  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  first  as  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, then  as  a  Senator. 

His  conviction  brought  a  sense  of 
stability  to  this  Nation  despite  whirl- 
wind change.  He  experienced,  grasped 
and  acted  upon  every  major  issue  of 

our  time. 

Both  in  domestic  and  foreign  issues. 
Senator  Jackson  spoke  out  with  a 
voice  of  reason  that  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  changing  political  climate.  He 
understood  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  emerged  from  World  War 
II  and  worked  to  establish  a  realistic 
relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. He  knew  the  danger  new  tech- 
nologies and  chemicals  posed  to  our 
environment,  and  struggled  to  balance 
economic  growth  with  environmental 
safety.  He  recognized  shortcommgs 
within  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  worked  to  investigate  and 
eradicate  them. 

His  strength  in  the  national  arena 
was  shaped  by  his  devotion  to  his 
family,  and  to  his  community.  My 
deepest  consolation  to  all  who  knew 
him-the  whole  Nation  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  great  friend  who  exemplified 
all  we  have  come  to  hope  for  in  a  legis- 
lator and  statesman.  This  Congress 
will  sorely  miss  one  of  its  most  respect- 
ed Members.* 

•  Mrs  HOLT.  Madam  Speaker,  all  of 
us  might  wish  that  we  would  be  re- 
membered with  the  great  respect  that 
was  earned  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
"Scoop"  Jackson  during  his  many 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Senator  Jackson  spoke  on 
issues  of  national  security,  the  country 
listened  and  the  world  listened.  All  of 
us  knew  that  his  conclusions  on  policy 
were  a  product  of  sound  judgment 
based  on  expert  knowledge. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  a  diligent 
man  a  good  man,  an  honorable  man. 
an  authentic  patriot  who  believed  in 
the  ideals  of  our  great  country  and 
served  our  Nation  well. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  Nation,  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  all  of  us  sense  this 

loss.9  ,         ..  . 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
a  rare  occasion  on  which  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  agree  unanimously.  However, 
on  the  subject  of  Senator  Henry  M 
"Scoop"  Jackson,  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  share  the  deep  sense  of  loss  which 
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transcends  party  lines.  Scoop  was  one 
of  Washington's  finest  legislators, 
highly  respected  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Scoop  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
in  1940,  and  never  ceased  his  service  to 
the  Nation.  Elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1952,  he  served  in  the  Congress  for 
over  40  years.  Named  after  Scoop,  the 
"Jackson  Democrat."  has  become  an 
archetype— liberal  on  the  homefront, 
conservative  in  national  defense  and 
foreign  affairs.  Beginning  as  a  New 
Deal  Democrat  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Scoop  Jackson  was  able  to  adapt 
and  adjust  to  changes  within  the 
party,  while  remaining  firm  in  his  con- 
victions. ,  ^    . 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  a  frontrimner  in  defense 
and  energy  issues,  Jackson  was  the 
main  force  behind  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  and  a  principal 
author  of  an  protective  environmental 
legislation.  Always  a  humanitarian 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  Israel.  Jack- 
son was  responsible  for  legislation  de- 
nying the  Soviet  Union  most  favored 
nation  trade  status  for  refusing  to 
allow  its  Jewish  population  to  emi- 
grate. 

With  Scoop's  passing,  we  have  lost  a 
noble  friend,  and  our  country  has  lost 
a  superb  legislator.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop" 
Jackson.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  all 
of  us.  For  so  many  years,  he  has  been 
one  of  this  country's  most  capable  and 
dedicated  leaders.  His  presence  here  in 
Washington  will  indeed  be  missed. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Senator  Jack- 
son when  we  worked  together  on  the 
Armed  Services  Conference  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  steadfast  advocate  of  a 
strong  military  defense  and  worked 
hard  during  his  years  here  in  Congress 
to  make  sure  that  goal  was  accom- 
plished. 

Senator   Jackson   had   admirers   in 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  and  his  advice  was  sought  by 
conservatives    and   liberals   alike.    He 
was  one   of  the   Democratic   Party's 
most     effective     and     knowledgeable 
leaders.  The  effects  of  his  work  here 
in  Washington  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  am  glad  I  had 
the   opportunity   to   know   and   work 
with  this  great  American.* 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  know 
we  were  all  surprised  when  we  heard 
that  Scoop  Jackson  had  passed  away. 
He  has  been  around  the  institution  of 
the  Congress  for  so  many  decades  that 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Congress  with- 
out him.  ^    ^     •♦  1 
I  was  locked  in  a  room  m  the  Capitol 
with  Scoop  for  several  days  just  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  as  House  and 
Senate  conferees  struggled  to  hammer 
out  a  report  on  this  year's  defense  au- 
thorization biU.  Scoop  was  an  active. 


vocal,  and  contributing  member  of 
that  conference.  His  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  comprehension  of  how  the 
legislative  process  works  was  im- 
mense—which is  not  surprising  consid- 
ering that  he  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress when  I  was  3  years  old. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  one  of  the  pre- 
mier legislative  craftsmen  of  American 
history.  This  is  a  little  understood 
skill.  While  it  is  the  skill  most  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  national  policy  proc- 
ess running,  it  is  also  one  that  goes 
largely  unrecognized.  It  does  not  get 
you  re-elected.  It  does  not  gamer  edi- 
torial kudos.  It  is  work  usually  done  in 
those  much  maligned  backrooms.  But 
without  men  with  those  backroom 
skills,  our  Nation  would  long  ago  have 
ground  to  a  halt. 

Regrettably,  too  many  Americans 
will  remember  Scoop  Jackson  as  a 
man  who  sought  the  Presidency  but 
failed  to  light  any  sparks  because— as 
the  newspaper  stories  were  wont  to 
say— he  lacked  charisma.  Perhaps  he 
lacked  charisma  on  the  stump,  though 
I  have  never  heard  his  supporters  in 
Washington  State  say  that.  But 
having  seen  him  work  a  room  filled 
with  hard  nosed  politicos  in  the  Cap- 
itol, merging  a  dozen  differing  points 
of  view  into  one  polished  legislative 
package  through  his  powers  of  logic, 
personality,  and  persuasion,  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  he  did  not  lack 
charisma.  He  had  it  in  spades. 

Scoop,  those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  you  for  all  too 
short  a  time  on  this  planet  will  miss 
you  dearly.  We  will  miss  your  humor, 
which  could  cut  through  a  testy  at- 
mosphere and  relax  tensions.  We  will 
miss  your  incisiveness,  which  could  cut 
away  the  trivia  that  all  too  often 
clouds  public  debates.  We  will  miss 
your  inventiveness,  which  could  fine 
tune  a  legislative  proposal  to  attract 
the  majority  needed  to  move  an  idea 
from  concept  to  statute.  But  most  of 
all.  Scoop,  we  will  miss  you  for  being 

you.» 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  my  fellow  Members  in  hon- 
oring one  of  our  Nation's  most  respect- 
ed, competent  and  compassionate  Sen- 
ators, the  late  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Many  words  have  been  used  to  de- 
scribe the  untiring  efforts  of  this  man 
from  Washington  State  who  devoted 
more  than  four  decades  of  his  life  to 
public  service.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  12  years,  and  a  U.S.  Senator 
for  the  past  31  years.  Scoop  Jackson 
was  never  afraid  to  voice  his  concern 
for  a  strong  defense  of  this  country, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  served  as  a 
voice  for  all  citizens  in  need. 

Scoop  Jackson  understood  that  our 
country's  greatness  depended  upon 
our  ability  to  support  and  defend  our 
friends  around  the  globe.  In  particu- 
lar. Scoop  helped  persuade  Americans 
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that  U  S.  security  was  vitally  linked  to 
the  del  aocratic  nation  of  Israel. 

Scoo  >'s  vast  knowledge  and  insight 
also  le(  I  him  to  realize  the  importance 
of  pro  ecting  what  we  have  here  at 
home:  our  people  and  our  environ- 
ment. And  while  there  were  times 
when  Jlcoop  and  I  arrived  at  different 
conclui  ions,  I  always  respected  his 
opiniort,  integrity  and  judgment. 

I  learned  that  Scoop  Jackson  was 
more  tian  a  fine  American;  he  was  a 
sensitii  e  and  caring  man. 

I  was  personally  touched  by  Scoop's 

generofity.  When  I  first  ran  for  the 

of  Representatives  in  1974,  it 

Jackson  who  came  to  San 

if.  to  campaign  for  me.  I  was 

to  have  him  there,  and  for 

9  years,  I  felt  myself  fortu- 

serve    with    Scoop    on    the 

Board  of  Regents  and  to 

^oop  as  a  friend  in  the  other 

of  Congress. 

haie  benefited  from  Scoop  Jack- 

vtisdom,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 

de(!ply  saddened  by  his  passing. 

Airierican  people  have  lost  one  of 

finest  citizens,  but  we  must  be 

that    Henry    M.    "Scoop" 

was  able  to  share  with  us  his 

compassion,     caring. 
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HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
honor  the  late  Senator  from 
State  of  Washington  and  my 
Henry  Jackson.  I  got  to 
$coop  well  in  the  over  two  dec- 
served  together  in  the  Con- 
He   not    only    brought    intelli- 
dedication.  and  loyalty  to  the 
but    also    a    great    personal 
and  kindness. 

and  I  served  together  on  the 

senate  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 

I  can   tell   you   that  serving 

was  certainly  one  of  the 

rewarding    experiences    of    my 

the    House.    Scoop's    under- 

of  the  vast  myriad  of  com- 

issues  and  his  sensitivities 

committee  members'  concerns 

contributed  greatly  to  the 

He    always   listened   and, 

he   had   a   strong   belief, 

3ay  attention  to  someone  with 

views.    Scoop    always    ap- 

issues  with  an  open  mind. 

admired  Scoop's  ability  to  deal 

one  by  one,  and  not  prema- 

pass  judgment  on  any  matter. 

particularly  true  in  the  area  of 

security.  While  he  was  known 

defender  of  the  Pentagon, 

you  that  he  was  certainly  no 

of  giving  the  Defense  Depart- 

blank  check.  He  scrupulously 

all     aspects    of     defense 

and  plarming.  He  wanted  to 

make  sure  that  America  was 

to  defend  her  freedom.  To 

this   meant   standing   by    our 

making  siu-e  that  American 

men  and  women  had  the  very 


and 


best  equipment  and  training  in  the 
world. 

One  matter  I  particularly  enjoyed 
joining  with  Scoop  on  was  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  support  of  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover.  Both  of  us  recog- 
nized the  value  of  Admiral  Rickover  to 
the  Nation  and  worked  for  his  contin- 
ued service  to  the  country.  We  both 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Rickover 
Foundation. 

Nancy  and  I  send  our  condolences  to 
Scoop's  family.  But  we  also  send  our 
gratitude  and  thanks  for  a  long  career 
of  distinguished  public  service. # 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Henry  M.  (Scoop)  Jackson,  whose  un- 
timely death  on  September  2,  has  left 
a  void  in  the  public  life  and  leadership 
of  our  Nation. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  one  of  the  Senate's  most  ex- 
perienced and  effective  legislative 
craftsmen.  His  passing  is  a  tragic  loss 
for  the  Congress,  and  indeed,  for  all 
those  who  have  fought  relentlessly 
against  the  inroads  of  communism  in 
the  free  world. 

Serving  his  constituency  in  Congress 
for  over  40  years.  Senator  Jackson 
began  his  political  career  as  a  tough 
prosecuting  attorney  from  Snohomish 
County,  Wash.,  from  1938  to  1940.  In 
1941,  he  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he 
served  for  six  consecutive  terms.  He 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1943. 
while  retaining  his  congressional  seat, 
and  returned  to  Washington  in  early 
1944,  after  President  Roosevelt  re- 
called all  uniformed  Congressmen 
back  to  the  Capitol. 

While  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  Jackson  began 
to  build  his  reputation  as  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  principles  and 
committed  to  the  strongest  possible 
national  defense.  He  was  known  also 
as  a  champion  of  public  power  and 
atomic  energy  development,  as  well  as 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America. 

Senator  Jackson's  exemplary  accom- 
plishments in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives helped  to  secure  his  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1953,  where  he  served 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
with  dedication  and  distinction  for 
more  than  30  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  In 
previous  years,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  formerly  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  However, 
a  list  of  principal  committee  assign- 
ments, barely  reflects  the  extent  of  his 


influence  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
our  country. 

As  a  staunch  protector  of  the  Na- 
tion's environment,  Senator  Jackson 
was  the  principal  architect  of  the  En- 
virormiental  Ptotection  Agency.  Also, 
he  was  well  known  for  his  tireless  con- 
demnation of  Communist  aggression 
and  human  rights  violations. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  powerful  and 
popular  legislative  figure,  a  man  of 
warmth  and  compassion,  who  coura- 
geously advanced  the  principles  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  He 
fought  with  conviction  to  better  the 
lives  of  the  oppressed,  the  downtrod- 
den, and  the  powerless  who  could  not 
help  themselves.  Senator  Jackson's 
character  and  career  alike  were  a  vin- 
dication of  democracy  in  an  era 
marked  by  new  forms  of  tyranny,  po- 
litical disillusion,  single-issue  politics, 
and  small-minded  partisanship.  Not 
only  will  he  be  sorely  missed  in  Con- 
gress, but  America  truly  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  patriots  and  statesmen. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  extend  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Annunzio  and  myself  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Senator  Jackson's  de- 
voted wife,  Helen,  and  to  their  two 
children,  Marie  and  Peter.* 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  time  we  have  set  aside  today  to 
honor  one  of  this  Nation's  finest 
public  servants— Senator  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson— is  especially  mean- 
ingful to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with 
the  late  Senator  in  conference  com- 
mittees where  the  House  and  Senate 
"worked  out  the  difference." 

His  untimely  death  shocked  us  all, 
and  it  robbed  us  of  a  friend,  a  counsel- 
or, a  leader.  His  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  have  called  him  a  man  of 
high  integrity,  a  consummate  compro- 
miser, a  friend.  We  on  this  side  who 
did  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  fashioning  public  policy  can 
but  concur. 

We  have  indeed  lost  a  great  states- 
man and  a  friend.  Today  we  remember 
him.  but  tomorrow  we  must  rise  to 
continue  our  work.  Regrettably  it  will 
be  without  the  counsel  of  a  Henry 
Jackson. 

One  book  of  western  history  comes 
to  my  mind  at  this  point.  It  is  entitled: 
"Men  To  Match  My  Mountains."  In 
Henry  Jackson,  we  just  may  have  had 
that  man  to  match  the  western  moun- 
tains he  loved  so  dearly,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  mountains  we  seek  to 
climb.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  was  entitled  "The  Diminished 
Senate"— alluding,  in  part,  to  the  pass- 
ing from  Senate  ranks  of  one  of  that 
body's  giants— Henry  M.  Jackson. 
While  I  did  not  serve  in  the  House 
with  him,  nor  sit  on  a  committee  with 
him,  nor  even  know  him  on  a  personal 


basis,  his  was  a  strong  and  forceful 
presence  in  the  corridors  of  both 
Chambers.  I  will  feel  the  loss. 

A  Jacksonian  Democrat.  One  who 
presents  the  might,  greatness,  and 
power  of  this  Nation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  while  understanding  the  pain  of 
the  poor  and  championing  civil  rights 
for  all.  This  Nation  was  enriched  by 
more  than  four  decades  of  selfless 
public  service  by  the  man  from  Wash- 
ington State.  With  his  death  our 
Nation  is  diminished.  We  will  all  feel 
the  loss.* 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  entire  Nation  over  the  death  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  In  the 
death  of  Senator  Jackson  we  have  lost 
both  a  great  leader  and  a  dear  friend. 
As  a  dedicated  public  servant  for  the 
majority  of  his  life.  Scoop  Jackson 
made  his  contribution  to  this  country 
as  few  others  have  and  our  Nation  will 
be  forever  indebted  to  him. 

Henry  Jackson  dedicated  his  public 
career  and  his  very  life  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  To  him  these 
ideals  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  no  price  was  too  high  to  preserve 
this  for  our  Nation.  Because  of  his 
deep  love  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  firmly  committed 
to  a  strong  America  to  preserve  and 
safeguard  the  liberties  we  cherish. 
Senator  Jackson  understood  that  na- 
tional security  must  be  the  highest 
priority  of  our  Nation  in  order  to 
maintain  our  democracy.  His  strong 
opposition  to  any  form  of  tyrarmy 
came  from  a  deep  concern  that  Ameri- 
cans and  all  peoples  of  the  world  expe- 
rience the  fresh  air  of  freedom.  Henry 
was  never  afraid  to  speak  out  against 
the  forces  of  oppression  throughout 
the  world.  His  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
came  to  recognize  this  in  him  and  re- 
spect him  for  it.  While  I  did  not 
always  agree  with  his  views.  I  was  con- 
stantly inspired  by  his  dedication  to 
the  goals  of  our  country  to  maintain 
our  principles  and  defend  our  ways  of 
freedom.  Around  the  world  also, 
Henry  Jackson  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
our  beloved  way  of  life.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  statesman  of  democracy. 

To  Scoop  Jackson,  government  was 
a  dynamic  force  for  change.  He  firmly 
believed  that  government  could  make 
a  difference  in  people's  lives  and  he 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  changes 
that  would  benefit  and  improve  our  so- 
ciety. As  a  legislator.  Senator  Jackson 
was  known  as  a  progressive,  with  the 
public  good  ever  in  mind.  He  was  ad- 
mired by  Members  of  both  parties  be- 
cause of  his  concern  for  all  of  the 
people,  refusing  to  be  dominated  by 
narrow  special  interests  regardless  of 
the  possibility  of  personal  benefit. 
Henry  was  a  tireless  champion  of  all 
who  needed  assistance  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  the  Congress,  he 


gained  a  reputation  as  one  who  got 
things  accomplished,  not  simply  one 
who  expressed  admirable  thoughts  in 
lofty  speeches. 

Henry  Jackson  had  a  grand  vision 
of  what  he  believed  this  country  could 
be.  He  was  committed  to  expanding 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  His 
vision  was  built  on  economic  growth 
which  every  American  could  share  in. 
To  him  equality  meant  the  chance  for 
all  members  of  our  Nation  to  partake 
in  the  prosperity  that  our  great 
Nation  could  generate  if  we  all  worked 
together  to  make  the  dream  come 
true. 

I  had  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  meet  Senator  Jackson  back  in  1971. 
I  was  involved  in  a  reelection  cam- 
paign for  mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
at  the  time.  Despite  a  hectic  schedule 
due  to  his  bid  for  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential nomination.  Senator  Jackson 
was  good  enough  to  make  the  trip  to 
help  me  campaign.  His  efforts  were 
quite  helpful.  His  warm  manner  and 
firm  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  made  his  trip  a 
crucial  asset  to  my  successful  cam- 
paign. Along  with  the  thrill  of  meeting 
such  a  respected  leader.  I  gained  an 
immediate  admiration  to  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  govern- 
ment and  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Through  his  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  America.  Scoop  Jackson  has 
captured  the  admiration  of  those  who 
served  with  him  and  indeed,  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  ambitious  efforts  to  employ 
government  for  the  improvement  of 
the  people  and  his  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  peace, 
and  democracy  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  remain  and  to  future 
generations.  Thank  you.» 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  a 
sturming  loss  for  all  people,  but  it  was 
an  even  greater  loss  for  all  Americans 
who  cherish  their  fundamental  rights 
and  for  the  unfortunate  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  longtime  champi- 
on he  was. 

Henry  Jackson  was  the  uncommon 
politician  whose  lengthy  career  in 
public  life  was  guided  by  a  consum- 
mate intellect,  unimpeachable  person- 
al integrity,  and  above  all,  an  obses- 
sion with  individual  liberty. 

For  decades,  most  American  leaders 
were  insensitive  to  the  peculiar  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  official  Soviet  atheism  resulted  in 
discrimination  of  roughly  equal  inten- 
sity against  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mus- 
lims in  the  Soviet  Union.  Senator 
Jackson  was  one  of  the  first  major  fig- 
ures in  American  life  to  recognize  that 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  singled 
out  for  systematic  oppression  far 
beyond  that  experience  by  adherents 
of  other  faiths.  He  swiftly  concluded 
that  Jews  had  little  future  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  argued  that  liberty  de- 
pended on  emigration.  The  Jackson- 


Mills- Vanik  amendment  brought  the 
full  force  of  U.S.  trade  policy  to  bear 
on  the  predicament  of  Russian  Jews. 

Senator  Jackson  was  probably  the 
most  effective  and  forceful  friend  of 
Israel  in  Congress.  His  support  for 
Israel  always  demonstrated  both  a 
moral  commitment  to  the  Jewish 
homeland,  and  a  superb  understanding 
of  the  place  of  the  Middle  East  in 
world  affairs.  Israel  benefited  inuneas- 
urably  from  Jackson's  credentials  as  a 
foreign  policy  and  defense  expert  who 
always  saw  Israel  in  the  larger  context 
of  long-range  American  interests. 

Many  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
Sentor  Henry  M.  Jackson  who  alerted 
the  Nation  to  the  menace  of  McCar- 
thyism.  He  resigned  from  McCarthy's 
notorious  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  stating  in  fury  that  he 
would  not  participate  in  witch-hunts. 
And  even  though  his  home  State  of 
Washington  was  far  removed  from  the 
civil  rights  struggle  in  the  South  in 
the  1960's,  Senator  Jackson  set  no 
geographical  or  political  boundaries  to 
his  sense  of  justice. 

I  have  always  felt  very  badly  about 
Scoop  Jackson's  reputation  as  a  cold 
warrior.  He  and  I  often  had  different 
ideas  about  national  defense.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  passionate  dislike  of 
communism  in  general  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular  often  inclined  him 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
Pentagon  officials,  his  motives  were 
not  predicated  on  any  absession  with 
raw  power,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
clever  "realpolitic." 

Senator  Jackson  was  always  search- 
ing for  the  leverage  to  guarantee 
peace.  He  felt  a  deep  moral  duty  to  use 
American  power  to  prevent  Soviet  to- 
talitarianism from  crushing  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  defenseless  people. 

Though  Senator  Jackson  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  two  attempts  to  win  the 
Presidency,  I  believe  that  his  accumu- 
lated accomplishments  over  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  equal  or  sur- 
pass those  of  most  Presidents. 

Although  we  may  see  more  glamor- 
ous personalities  in  public  life,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  anyone  will  come 
close  to  matching  the  solid  and  lasting 
achievements  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.« 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  join  me  in 
paying  our  respect  to  a  great  friend, 
the  late  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

While  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
him  on  every  issue.  Scoop  Jackson's 
door  was  always  open  to  Island  politi- 
cal leaders.  He  served  us.  as  he  served 
the  Nation  and  his  fortunate  constitu- 
ents in  the  State  of  Washington,  with 
a  steadfast  vision  of  what  this  country 
should  be:  A  Nation  well  armed  for  na- 
tional defense  but  also  a  country  that 
showed  compassion  and  social  justice 
for  the  less  fortunate  in  society. 
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Prorti  the  moment  I  first  came  to  the 
Congr;ss  in  January  1977.  Senator 
Jacks<)n  was  willing  to  help  in  lending 
on  legislation  of  particular  in- 
to the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In 
was  instrumental  in  helping  us 
Senate  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
recogi^zing  Puerto  Rico's  jurisdiction 
.35  miles  of  submerged  lands  in 
territorial  waters.  He  also  support- 
extension  of  the  right  to  vote 
President  of  the  United  States 
.S.  citizens,  including  those  re- 
in Puerto  Rico.  He  played  a  key 
the  controversy  involving  the 
Culebra  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  Navy 
<  lulebra. 
Sen4tor  Jackson's  friendship,  com- 
monselTse,  decency,  integrity,  and  dedi- 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
sorely  missed  by  us  all.  Our 
thoug^its  and  prayers  are  with  his 
Helen,  and  their  two  children.* 
MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Speaker  I  join  with  my  col- 
in  paying  respects  to  Henry 
Jackson.  It  is  with  great  ad- 
that  I  remember  a  man 
bold  stance  in  support  of 
rights  manifested  itself  most 
through  legislation  he 
to  pass  on  the  Hill. 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to 
Act  of  1974  was  a  milestone 
to  encourage  worldwide  respect 
basic  human  right  to  emigrate, 
proposed  that  nonmarket  economy 
commit  themselves  to  freer 
policies  and  practices 
being  eligible  for  most-favored- 
treatment  and  government 
crediti.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union 
eventijally  opened  its  doors  and  al- 
over  51,000  Jews  to  emigrate  in 
figure  all  the  more  remarkable 
it  is  remembered  that  between 
4nd  1970.  only  10,000  Jews  were 
to  leave. 
Senitor  Jackson's  sensitivity  toward 
plight  of  Jews  arose  in  part  from 
pa  rticipation  in  a  congressional  pil- 
to  the  Buchenwald  concentra- 
(^unp  just  after  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  The  horror  he  felt 
ailter's  cruelty  was  translated 
staunch  defense  not  only  of 
Jewish  peoples  right  to  emigrate 
countries  hostile  to  them  but 
the  creation  and  preservation 
Israel  as  a  distinctly  Jewish  state. 
Jackson  called  Israel  'a 
modern  oasis— a  nation  of  democratic 
instititions.  civil  rights,  economic  op- 
ty,  advanced  education,  and 
super^  health  care." 

Jackson's  example  serves  as  a 

remirider   to   all   people   who   believe 

the  quest   for  human  rights  is 

His  own  clear  vision  of  such  a 

possil^lity  if  gradually  coming  into  uni- 

focus.* 

PENNY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join 

my  colleagues  today  in  paying 

to  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 


cf 


Jackson.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Jack- 
son personally.  I  met  him  only  once. 
But  I  have  long  admired  his  dedicated 
service  to  his  State  and  to  this  Nation. 

I  met  Senator  Jackson  on  a  flight  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  about  a  year  ago. 
At  the  time,  I  was  in  the  final  weeks  of 
my  campaign  for  Congress  and  I  could 
not  pass  by  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce myself  to  one  of  the  giants  in 
Congress. 

Senator  Jackson  was  very  gracious 
and  generous  with  his  time.  He  spoke 
of  our  national  economic  condition 
and  the  mood  of  the  American  public. 
He  discussed  life  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  workings  of  Congress.  He  re- 
vealed a  surprising  knowledge  of  Min- 
nesota politics  and  the  demographic 
makeup  of  southeastern  Minnesota. 

Senator  Jackson  was  truly  a  nation- 
al leader  who  found  time  not  only  for 
the  big  issues  but  for  small  matters  as 
well.  Small  matters  like  spending  a 
little  time  and  sharing  a  bit  of  his  in- 
sight with  a  young  Congressional  can- 
didate from  southeastern  Minnesota.* 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  real  giants 
of  the  Congress  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

The  untimely  death  of  Scoop  Jack- 
son has  deeply  saddened  the  entire 
country,  I  think,  and  not  just  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  successful  in  his  ef- 
forts to  be  elected  President,  because 
he  was  not  a  flashy  media-oriented 
politician,  and  he  felt  too  strong  an 
obligation  to  his  work  in  the  Senate  to 
campaign  for  years  the  way  a  candi- 
date has  needed  to  in  recent  years.  But 
there  was  a  reservoir  of  respect  and 
love  for  Scoop  Jackson  in  this  coun- 
try, the  kind  which  is  rarely  granted 
to  those  who  spend  their  lives  working 
in  Congress. 

As  a  Senator.  Scoop  Jackson  leaves 
an  enviable  record  of  accomplishment 
and  commitment.  He  concentrated  on 
certain  vital  issues,  and  on  those 
issues,  he  was  usually  the  most  re- 
spected voice  in  the  Congress,  whether 
it  was  defense,  the  environment,  for- 
eign policy,  or  energy.  While  one  may 
not  always  have  agreed  with  him,  one 
always  respected  the  strength  of  his 
viewpoint  and  the  tremendous  amount 
of  knowledge  and  thought  that  went 
into  forming  that  view. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  country  will 
sorely  miss  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 
Presidents  and  Congress  will  have  to 
do  without  his  advice,  and  the  people 
have  lost  a  great  advocate.  There  is  no 
way  of  replacing  him;  we  can  only 
hope  that  those  he  touched  during  a 
lifetime  of  public  service  will  carry  on, 
using  the  memory  of  his  commitment 
and  strength  as  inspiration  for  their 
own  work.« 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  for 
having  arranged  special  time  for  us  to 


pay  just  tribute  to  the  many  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  of  the 
late  Honorable  Henry  Jackson,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington. 

This  Congress  has  lost  a  great  man, 
one  whose  concern  spanned  State  bor- 
ders and  party  policies,  and  who  leaves 
behind  a  legacy  that  will  be  difficult 
to  carry  on. 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1940,  Scoop  Jackson  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  Member  devoted  to 
maintaining  a  vital  national  security, 
as  well  as  his  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Although  often  his  views  did 
not  coincide  with  the  mainstream, 
those  disagreeing  unanimously  came 
away  from  a  meeting  with  Henry 
Jackson  respecting  him  for  his  views 
and  for  his  devotion  to  this  country. 

In  1952  Henry  Jackson  was  elected 
to  the  Senate,  and  with  the  dozen 
years  of  experience  gained  on  the 
House  side,  he  approached  his  new  po- 
sition with  the  same  fervor  and  sense 
of  purpose  with  which  he  had  served 
earlier. 

Because  Senator  Jackson  was  so  in- 
volved with  foreign  policy,  I  came  to 
know  and  respect  his  views  when,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  often  looked  to  Scoop  for 
guidance.  A  staunch  supporter  of 
Israel,  his  contributions  have  made 
lasting  impressions  on  the  policy 
guidelines  of  this  Nation.  The  Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment,  regarding 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  was  a  bold 
move  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement  was  just  beginning  to  gain 
prominence  both  here  and  abroad. 
Much  of  the  scope  of  our  foreign 
policy  was  shaped  by  the  views  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  and  our  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  His  loss  is 
indeed  a  great  one,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
his  wife  Helen,  his  family  and  close 
friends,  and  his  constituents.* 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  men  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Senator 
Henry  Jackson.  His  passing  leaves  a 
void  in  this  institution  and  in  this 
Nation. 

Scoop  Jackson  left  his  mark  in 
many  areas,  most  notably  in  matters 
concerning  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
with  less  reknown  but  no  less  accom- 
plishment, in  the  protection  of  our 
country's  natural  environment.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  will  also  be  remembered 
as  the  staunchest  and  ablest  supporter 
of  the  State  of  Israel  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

A  recent  biographical  sketch  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson  said  he  counted  the  en- 
actment of  several  environmental  laws 
among  his  proudest  achievements.  In 
1969,  he  shepherded  the  National  En- 


vironmental Policy  Act  through  Con- 
gress. This  Isuidmark  legislation  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  environmen- 
tal protection  movement.  When  my 
husband,  Phillip,  wanted  to  move 
some  of  his  own  environmental  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
he  talked  to  would  be  Scoop  Jackson. 
Wilderness  areas,  new  parks,  laws  con- 
trolling strip  mining,  and  other  land 
use  all  owe  their  existence  to  the  great 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

We  will  all  miss  Henry  Jackson.  I 
extend  my  deep  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  their  children.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
BoGGs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC     POLICY     IMPLICATIONS 

OF     FHA     NEGOTIATED     RATE 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  and  have 
called  this  special  order  this  evening 
to  further  respond  to  questions  that 
were  raised  by  the  chairman,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  about  the  public 
policy  implications  of  the  FHA  negoti- 
ated-rate  amendment  which  was 
adoped  by  this  House  in  a  bipartisan 
show  of  strength  and  support  for  ra- 
tional thought  and  support  for  the 
marketplace.  It  was  adopted  by  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  228  to  194  in  July. 

My  friend,  and  the  chairman  who  I 
work  with  a  great  deal  on  housing 
issues,  has  subsequently  challenged 
both  the  soundness  of  the  policy  that 
the  House  took  with  the  negotiated 
rate  amendment,  as  well  as  the  integri- 
ty of  some  of  the  arguments  that  were 
used  by  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment's supporters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Last  week  I  delivered  a  letter  m  re- 
sponse to  those  allegations  and  en- 
tered it  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  the  chairman  had  entered 
his  questions  of  me  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  previously.  I  would 
thoroughly  and  carefully  this  evening 
respond  to  each  of  those  questions  to- 
night. 


Madam  Speaker,  this  Member  cares 
very  deeply  about  sound  public  policy 
and  the  importance  of  well-reasoned 
arguments  during  floor  debate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  FHA  negotiated-rate 
amendment  is  both  sound  public 
policy,  and  the  arguments  that  were 
used  in  its  advocacy  have  been  well 
reasoned.  Reasonable  men  may  differ 
on  matters  of  public  policy,  but  the 
way  the  mortgage  market  functions  in 
this  society  and  in  this  economy  is 
very,  very  clear. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  proponents  for 
the  FHA  negotiated-rate  amendment 
in  this  House,  and  the  majority  who 
voted  for  it,  knew  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  mortgage  market  by  the 
maximum  FHA  interest  rate  ceiling  in 
1983  increased  the  cost  of  mortgages 
in  this  country,  lessened  the  number 
of  would-be  home  buyers,  increased 
the  cost  of  home  prices  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  mortgage  lending  in  the 
economy.  The  negotiated-rate  amend- 
ment, in  fact,  increases  the  availability 
of  mortgage  lending  for  homeowner- 
ship. 

The  FHA  negotiated  rate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  for  home 
buying  in  this  country  ever  to  come 
before  this  House  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant step  to  increase  the  mortgage 
market. 

The  FHA  negotiated-rate  amend- 
ment will  help  prospective  homeown- 
ers to  obtain  lower  "effective  rates"  on 
their  mortgage  loans  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, will  give  them  needed  flexibil- 
ity to  find  the  mortgage  loan  terms 
that  best  suit  their  individual  needs. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman.  I 
have  produced  and  requested  some 
specific  empirical  data  and  analyses 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  regarding  the 
first  5,000  mortgages  made  under  the 
negotiated-rate  pilot  program  and  I 
would  share  some  of  that  data  and 
analysis  with  this  House  this  evening. 
The  maximum  FHA  interest  rate 
ceiling  in  current  law  limits  would-be 
home  buyers'  ability  to  purchase 
homes  in  a  competitive  market,  be- 
cause if  a  mortgage  lender  cannot 
obtain  the  market  yield  that  is  set  by 
the  marketplace  because  of  a  maxi- 
mum rate  that  is  set  too  low,  then 
those  mortage  lenders  will,  and  we  all 
know,  obtain  that  market  yield  by 
either  charging  excessive  up-front 
points  or  placing  their  investments 
elsewhere,  and  thus  limiting  much- 
needed  mortgage  credit. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  first,  in 
commenting  on  this  special  order,  es- 
tablish two  fundamentals.  One  about 
the  mortgage  market  generally  and 
the  other  about  the  FHA  negotiated 

First,  in  what  was  said  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  negotiated  rate  again  and 


again  and  again  during  the  debate  on 
July  13  is  that  it  is  the  marketplace 
that  sets  interest  rates,  regardless  of 
the  regulatory  constraints,  and  this 
House  understood  that  and  this  House 
understands  that  today. 

The  market  will  determine  the  cost 
of  mortgage  money  regardless  of 
where  the  artificial  rate  is  set  and 
those  constraints  will  simply  lower 
available  credit,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  home  buyers  who  are  able 
to  buy  a  home,  but  they  will  not  keep 
the  marketplace  from  working. 

Second,  the  negotiated-rate  amend- 
ment allows  the  market  to  work  for 
would-be  homeowners  by  lessening  the 
need  for  excessive  points  that  are 
charged  at  closing. 

The  proponents  did  not  argue  on  the 
floor  that  points  would  be  eliminated 
or  that  effective  rates  would  always  be 
lower,  but  the  proponents  did  argue 
that  those  instances  of  excessive 
points  being  charged  would  be  reduced 
in  a  greater  proportion  with  a  negoti- 
ated rate  than  with  the  maximum  rate 
program. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  asked  some  ques- 
tions of  HUD  with  regard  to  the  analy- 
sis that  they  performed  on  the  first 
5,000,  and  I  would  note  there  are  an- 
other 45,000  left  to  analyze  in  the  pilot 
program,  but  I  would  share  with  the 
House  the  questions  that  I  asked  in  re- 
sponse to  the  chairman's  request  and 
the  answers  that  HUD  provided.  I 
think  it  will  startle  this  House  in 
terms  of  the  good  news  as  to  what  a 
negotiated  rate  program  can  do. 

I  asked  the  first  question,  question 
No.  1,  with  regard  to  the  FHA  negoti- 
ated-rate pilot  program,  what  were  the 
percentages  of  home  buyers  who  re- 
ceived, respectively,  lower  effective 
rates,  similar  effective  rates,  and 
higher  effective  rates  under  the  FHA 
negotiated-rate  program  for  30-year 
loans,  compared  to  30-year  loans  made 
to  home  buyers  under  the  FHA  maxi- 
mum rate  program  for  the  same 
period  of  time? 

The  answer.  Madam  Speaker,  is  that 
the  negotiated  rate  was  lower  in  effec- 
tive rates  38.2  percent  of  the  time,  was 
similar  26.1  percent  of  the  time,  and 
was  higher  35.7  percent  of  the  time. 

Question  No.  2,  with  regard  to  the 
FHA  negotiated-rate  pilot  program, 
what  were  the  percentages  of  first- 
time  home  buyers  and  prior  homeown- 
ers purchasing  a  home,  respectively, 
who  received  lower  'commitment 
rates,"  similar  "commitment  rates," 
and  higher  "commitment  rates"  under 
the  FHA  negotiated-rate  pilot  pro- 
gram as  compared  to  first-time  home 
buyers  and  prior  homeowners  purchas- 
ing a  home,  respectively,  under  the 
FHA  maximum-rate  pilot  program  for 
the  same  period  of  time? 

The  answer  is  even  more  startling, 
because  when  you  look  at  commitment 
rates,  you  discover  that  the  negotiated 
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rate  w^  higher  than  the  FHA  maxi- 
mum fate  for  first-time  home  buyers 
31  percent  of  the  time,  but  was  lower 
under  the  negotiated-rate  program  for 
first-tine  home  buyers  37.7  percent  of 
the  tine.  The  negotiated  rate  was 
similai  to  FHA  maximum  rate  for 
first-ttne  home  buyers  31.3  percent  of 
the  tin  le. 

Whe  1  you  look  at  commitment  rates 
for  pr  or  homeowners,  the  difference 
is  ever  more  startling.  The  negotiated 
rate  vsas  higher  28.8  percent  of  the 
time  ind  lower  41.9  percent  of  the 
time.  1 1  was  similar  29.3  percent  of  the 
time. 

Question  No.  3,  I  asked  of  HUD  with 
regard  to  the  FHA  negotiated-rate 
pilot  program,  what  is  the  percentage 
of  all  loans  to  borrowers  under  the 
FHA  negotiated-rate  program  in 
which  were  charged  up-front  points 
less  t  lan  or  equal  to  the  average 
points  charged  under  the  FHA  maxi- 
mum-i  ate  program  during  similar  time 
period  s? 

The  answer  is  that  negotiated-rate 
points  were  lower,  points  charged  were 
lower  under  the  negotiated-rate  pro- 
gram '  i9.7  percent  of  the  time,  similar 
14.9  percent  of  the  time,  and  higher 
only  3  i.4  percent  of  the  time. 

An  nteresting  figure  which  HUD 
suppliitd  my  office  with  yesterday  is 
the  comparison  of  average  points 
charged  under  the  two  programs. 
Under  the  latest  analysis,  the  average 
points  charged  on  all  loans  made 
under  the  FHA  negotiated-rate  pilot 
program  for  the  first  5,000  loans  were 
3.77,  v(  hile  the  average  points  paid  for 
regulaf  section  203  loans  was  5.15 
during  similar  time  periods. 

So  V  hat  are  the  conclusions  that  we 
can  reach?  First,  in  fact,  the  FHA  ne- 
gotiat(;d-rate  program  produced  a 
greater  percentage  of  FHA  mortgages 
for  heme  buyers  with  lower  effective 
rates  where  you  combine  the  points 
and  tY  e  commitment  rate. 

Secc  nd,  the  negotiated-rate  program 
produced  a  greater  perceuL«»ge  of  FHA 
mortgages  with  fewer  up-front  points. 

Thiid.  the  negotiated-rate  program 
produ  :ed  a  greater  percentage  of  FHA 
mortg  iges  with  shorter  terms  than  did 
the  regular  FHA  program,  because 
buyer;  were  able  to  negotiate  their 
own  terms  of  their  mortgages  under 
this  p;  -ogram  for  the  first  time. 

Fou-th,  the  pilot  program  demon- 
strate! that  the  FHA  negotiated-rate 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  a  significant 
percentage  of  home  buyers  when  you 
compare  commitment  rates.  That  is 
because  the  home  buyers  were  allowed 
to  negotiate  their  terms  and  their 
rates  md  points  and,  in  fact,  to  negoti- 
ate their  mortgage  package  as  in  the 
conve  itional  market. 

Fiftti.  negotiated-rate  mortgages  re- 
duced the  percentage  of  borrowers 
who  vere  charged  excessive  up- front 
point!  1  by  lenders  under  the  FHA  max- 
imum rate  program. 


So  I  asked,  why  in  some  cases,  would 
buyers  negotiate  with  the  lenders  for 
more  points?  Why  could  there  be  more 
points  for  some  loans  under  a  negoti- 
ated-rate program,  even  though  that  is 
only  35.4  percent  of  the  time  or  half  of 
the  other? 

The  answer  is  that  64  percent  of 
those  loans  with  higher  points  had 
terms  for  less  than  30  years.  Seventy- 
four  percent  of  the  loans  with  higher 
points  had  a  rate  less  than  the  FHA 
ceiling  rate.  Both  shorter  terms  and 
lower  rates  benefited  the  borrowers;  so 
the  answer  is  that  the  market,  in  fact, 
does  work  and  borrowers  and  lenders 
can  negotiate. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  it 
was  by  this  House,  that  the  charging 
of  points  is  a  function  of  lenders  re- 
sponding to  market  forces.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  said 
during  the  debate,  and  it  is  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  think  both  sides 
have  acknowledged  that  market  inter- 
est rates  have  to  be  paid  and  the 
people  are  not  going  to  lend  money  on 
mortgages  below  the  market.  They 
either  get  paid  through  the  interest 
rates  or  they  get  paid  through  points. 

During  the  debate  I  stated  very 
clearly  again  and  again. 

Adoption  of  a  freely  negotiated  FHA  in- 
terest rate  would  effectively  substitute  the 
market  force  of  supply  and  demand  for  the 
current  artificial  restriction  on  interest 
rates  for  FHA  insured  loans. 
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The  Congressional  Record  is  re- 
plete with  quotations  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  FHA  negotiated  rate 
amendment  who  contended  that  the 
negotiated  rate  would  lessen  the  need 
for  those  excessive  up  front  points  on 
FHA  mortgage  loans,  but  not  to  elimi- 
nate points  altogether  or  require  that 
they  would  never  be  used.  These  argu- 
ments support  the  conclusion  that  the 
charging  of  up  front  points  is  reduced 
by  the  availability  of  the  FHA  negoti- 
ated rate  which  contributes  to  the 
greater  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
and  lower  effective  rates.  And  the  pro- 
ponents understood  that  clearly  on 
July  13  and  they  understand  it  today. 

I  would  next  address  the  chai:  man's 
concern  of  the  ability  of  home  buyers 
to  effectively  negotiate  with  mortgage 
lenders.  Times  have  changed  and  we 
have  thousands  of  lenders  and  places 
where  buyers  and  borrowers  can  nego- 
tiate with  a  lender.  And  if  they  do  not 
like  one  lender  or  term,  and  if  one 
lender  will  not  negotiate  with  them 
they  can  go  down  the  street.  That  is 
the  real  world  as  it  exists  today.  The 
mortgage  lending  community  is  cur- 
rently one  of  the  most  competitive  in- 
dustries in  America. 

It  is  possible  at  any  given  time  to 
obtain  many  different  quotes  as  to  in- 
terest rates  and  points  and  terms  in 
mortgage  instruments  from  contacting 
many  mortgage  lenders,  just  simply 


listed  in  the  yellow  pages.  In  most 
areas  prospective  home  buyers  can 
obtain  listings  of  mortgages  available 
from  real  estate  agents,  homebuilders 
and  local  title  companies  quoting  nu- 
merous mortgage  lenders  as  to  interest 
rates  and  points  being  offered.  I  have 
previously  submitted  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  recent  typical  current  mort- 
gage loan  quote  sheet  from  the  San 
Antonio  Board  of  Realtors.  In  one 
phone  call  from  this  gentleman  I  ob- 
tained a  list  of  30  lenders  quoting  14 
different  loan  commitment  rates  and 
terms  on  one  day,  September  26  of 
1983.  It  is  fair  I  think  in  discussing 
lenders  in  the  marketplace  to  discuss 
the  reaction  that  mortgage  lenders  in 
this  competitive  environment  have  to 
artificially  low  maximum  rates,  be- 
cause we  do  have  ample  evidence  that 
recent  mortgage  lending  history  and 
current  mortgage  practices  show 
where  maximum  allowable  interest 
rates  are  set  artificially  low  as  some- 
times happens  with  the  FHA  maxi- 
mum rate  program,  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  mortgage  lending,  especially  if 
the  effective  rate  needed  for  the  mort- 
gage lender  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
profit  cannot  be  obtained  by  charging 
additional  up  front  points,  or  if  addi- 
tional revenues  cannot  be  earned  from 
the  loan  in  some  other  way.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  either  more  points 
will  be  charged,  home  prices  will  be 
higher,  or  less  mortgage  money  will  be 
available  for  home  buyers.  And  any  of 
those  are  tragedies.  Mortgage  lending 
declines  under  a  maximum  FHA  inter- 
est rate  program  that  is  set  below  the 
market  because  there  is  insufficient 
yield  on  the  mortgage  to  justify  invest- 
ment. The  result  is  that  points  in- 
crease or  funds  are  not  available  for 
home  buyers. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  July  13 
on  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  amend- 
ment, opponents  of  the  amendment 
claimed  that  mortgage  lenders,  quot- 
ing from  the  Congressional  Record, 
were  "out  to  make  a  profit".  And  that 
is  true.  And  that  is  an  excellent  argu- 
ment and  perhaps  the  best  argument 
for  the  need  for  an  FHA  negotiated 
rate  mortgage,  because  since  it  is  the 
purpose  of  lenders  to  make  a  profit  in 
this  economy  we  cannot  expect  mort- 
gage lenders  in  a  free  market  economy 
to  loan  money  at  interest  rates  lower 
than  the  cost  of  money  to  them  just 
because  the  maximum  FHA  program 
would  set  an  artificially  low  rate. 

And  finally,  an  important  conclusion 
that  WEis  discussed  during  the  debate 
was  that  the  current  maximum  FHA 
rate  ceiling  tends  to  drive  the  price  of 
homes  up  and  adds  not  just  to  infla- 
tion, but  to  the  cost  of  homes,  that 
buyers  are  struggling  to  buy.  and 
prices  too  many  home  buyers  out  of 
the  market,  particularly  first  time 
home  buyers.  Under  the  current  FHA 
program  sellers  including  homebuild- 


ers will  attempt  to  include  all  or  some 
portion  of  the  points  they  pay  into  the 
sale  price  of  the  home.  And  they 
should  and  they  wiU.  Sellers  and  home 
builders  typically  expect  to  pay  about 
4  to  5  points  when  selling  their  home 
with  FHA  financing  and  they  do  often 
increase  their  asking  price  by  about 
that  amount.  Some  of  those  points  are 
thereby  shifted  to  the  buyer.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  that  home  buyers 
often  end  up  paying  more  for  their 
homes  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  because  of  FHA  financing  and  if 
points  are  less  than  those  4  or  5  points 
built  into  the  price,  that  amount  is  not 
rebated  to  the  buyer.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  practice  only  serves  as  one 
more  escalation  to  housing  costs  and 
adds  to  housing  inflation. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  spe- 
cial order  to  answer  those  questions 
about  policy  and  facts  behind  the  FHA 
negotiated  rate  mortgage  amendment 
to  H.R.  1.  It  passed  this  House  last 
July  by  a  substantial  margin.  These 
questions  have  been  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  with 
whom  I  serve,  Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
I  believe  that  my  arguments  tonight, 
the  arguments  of  the  proponents  on 
the  floor,  and  the  data  I  obtained 
from  HUD  on  the  first  5,000  mortgage 
loans  made  under  the  FHA  negotiated 
rate  program,  which  is  admittedly  a 
small  number,  reaffirm  the  soundness 
of  the  FHA  negotiated  rate  amend- 
ment on  policy  grounds  and  proves 
that  the  presentation  of  those  facts 
were  sound.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  the  FHA  negotiated 
rate  amendment  to  H.R.  1  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  recent  history  to  promote 
home  ownership  and  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  for 
would-be  home  buyers  in  this  country. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  signed  into 
l&w. 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  for  yielding  to  me.  Also, 
I  would  like  to  commend  him  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  address  the 
concerns  raised  several  weeks  ago  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee during  a  special  order.  Repre- 
sentative Bartlett  has  been  a  most 
enthusiastic  participant  in  the  actions 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  since 
his  arrival  in  the  city  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  many  contributions. 

Among  those  was  his  amendment  to 
H.R.  1.  the  housing  authorization  bill, 
which  allows  for  negotiated  FHA 
mortgage  interest  rates. 

In  my  opinion  that  amendment 
which  the  House  adopted  last  July  was 
one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments made  during  our  consideration 
of  the  housing  bill. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  that  points 
have  on  the  housing  market.  In  previ- 


ous years  the  constant  upward  pres- 
sure of  inflation  running  into  the 
HUD-mandated  ceiling  on  FHA  rates 
had  to  be  relieved  through  one  source 
only— the  addition  of  points  at  the 
time  of  a  home  sale.  These  points  paid 
by  the  seller  are  the  difference  be- 
tween current  market  mortgage  rates 
and  the  interest  rate  that  may  be 
charged  on  an  FHA-insured  mortgage. 
Obviously  the  seller  of  the  house  in- 
flates the  price  by  an  equal  amount  to 
maintain  his  net  return  on  the  trans- 
action. The  result  is  an  additional  in- 
flationary boost  in  the  cost  of  housing. 
Several  years  ago  our  committee  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
monitor  closely  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  FHA  rate  and  market  rates 
so  that  the  spread  would  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  At  that  time  we  would  get 
concerned  when  the  points  being 
charged  would  exceed  three  or  four. 
But  even  that  amount  in  my  opinion 
was  too  great  a  burden  to  put  on  the 
home  purchaser  when  that  amount  is 
compounded  over  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage. Owning  a  home  was  and  still  is 
the  ultimate  dream  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. When  you  owned  your  own 
home,  you  had  made  it. 

But  the  cost  of  housing  has  rocketed 
so  far  upward  that  homeownership 
has  become  the  impossible  dream.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  major  forces  in 
the  across-the-board  hyper  inflation- 
ary price  increase  for  housing  was  the 
use  of  points.  The  only  way  that 
homeownership  can  again  become  a 
realistic  opportunity  for  the  American 
working  family  is  through  a  reduction 
in  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  a 
house. 

The  point  system  that  presently 
takes  care  of  the  differential  between 
the  FHA  and  the  VA  mortgage  and 
the  real  estate  market  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  destructive  instruments 
that  the  real  estate  business  in  this 
country  has  seen  in  many  years.  This 
point  system  has  been  known  to  fluc- 
tuate as  much  as  6  or  7  points  from  1 
week  to  the  next.  This  has  made  many 
builders  and  homeowners  who  have 
their  property  for  sale  write  in  contin- 
gency clauses  in  their  contracts  which 
say  the  sale  will  not  take  place  if 
points  go  higher  than  an  agreed  upon 
level. 

This  means  that  from  1  week  to  the 
next,  the  person  buying  the  home  and 
the  person  selling  the  home  do  not 
even  know,  in  fact,  whether  they  have 
a  contract. 

However,  we  do  far  more  damage 
with  the  point  system  than  just  simply 
putting  the  buyer  and  seller  in  doubt. 
Look  what  we,  in  fact,  do  to  the  whole 
price  index  structure  in  the  United 
States.  The  points  are  built  into  the 
price  of  the  house  not  the  cost  of  the 
money.  This  is  an  aberration  for  the 
entire  system.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  you  are  inflating  the  price  of 
housing  to  cover  the  price  of  money. 


There  was  an  enormous  distortion 
when  points  were  as  high  as  12,  14. 
and  16,  when  this  country  was  suffer- 
ing through  our  interest  rate  climb 
and  our  sales  recession:  But  on  top  of 
that,  80  to  85  percent  of  the  houses  in 
the  United  States  of  America  are  sold 
outside  of  FHA,  outside  of  the  VA 
structure.  They  are  sold  through  the 
conventional  mortgage  system.  Yet 
since  parity  in  real  estate  prices  is  a 
well-known  fact,  you  find  that  owners 
and  real  estate  brokers  are  building 
points  into  those  houses  that  are  not 
even  going  to  have  a  VA  or  an  FHA 
mortgage. 

There  is  one  last  point  that  angers 
me  about  the  point  system.  This  is  up- 
front cash  that  the  seller  must  get 
when  the  seller  is,  in  fact,  going  to  be 
going  forward  and  trying  to  replace 
that  dwelling  with  something  else.  It  is 
up-front  cash  that  the  buyer  must  get. 
It  artificially  inflates  the  value  of  the 
house. 

If,  in  fact,  80-odd  percent  of  the 
mortgages  in  this  country  can  be  done 
by  negotiating  with  a  bank,  albeit  the 
buyer  may  do  it  twice,  and  the  bank 
may  do  it  200  times  a  day,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
banks  out  there  in  competition  with 
each  other.  Anyone  who  goes  shop- 
ping in  just  one  place  for  a  mortgage  is 
pretty  darned  stupid.  You  can  get  the 
best  negotiated  rate,  and  this  could 
also  be  done  with  the  FHA.  if  you 
shop  around. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
make  the  negotiated  rate  system  work. 
History  shows  that  every  attempt  to 
impose  controls  in  economic  matters 
has  been  a  failure  because  these  limits 
immediately  become  artificial  as  cir- 
cumstances change.  The  mandated 
rates  become  arbitrary  and  often  have 
no  relationship  to  conditions  at  hand. 
In  a  negotiated  market  the  buyer  will 
be  able  to  make  those  arrangements 
best  suited  to  his  or  her  circiunstances. 
It  will  remove  that  built-in  inflation- 
ary factor  from  the  price  of  housing.  I 
believe  that  the  Bartlett  amendment 
to  H.R.  1  will  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  cost  of  a  home  re- 
flect the  actual  price  of  that  home. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  action 
alone  will  bring  down  mortgage  inter- 
est rates.  Only  deficit-reduction  steps 
by  this  body  will  do  that.  Negotiated 
rates  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  we  should 
strongly  promote  that  approach. 

Once  again  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  all  of  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  attempt  to 
clarify  for  the  House  what  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  will  do  for  future 
American  homeowners.  I  think  that 
housing  finance  can  be  a  very  confus- 
ing area  for  most  people  so  I  hope  this 
additional  explanation  will  help  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding. 
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WYLIE.  Mr.   Speaker.   I  com- 

my  colleague  from  Texas  for 

up   this   important   subject. 

imendment  was  adopted  by  this 

lot  just  once,  but  twice  and  by 

comfortable  margins.  The  chair- 

the  subcommittee  would  now 

is  believe  this  was  a  mistake.  I 

agree  with  that.  I  believe  the 

knew  what  they  were  doing  and 

.  they  made  the  right  decision. 

liis  floor  remarks  of  September 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

^at  claims  made  by  proponents 

Bartlett  amendment  were  not 

This  is  a  serious  charge  and  in 

the  fact  I  was  one  of  only  six 

who   spoke    in   support   of 

1  imendment.  I  went  back  to  check 

remarks  as  recorded  in  the 

Record  of  July  13. 

by  saying  that  one  of  the 

I  was  supporting  the  Bartlett 

was   because  of  what   I 

the  disconcerting  impact  of 

unexpected    points    at    the 

of  closing.  I  was  relying  on  my 

itxperience  when  I  had  practiced 

real  estate  law.  I  said  that  it 

jecome  so  disconcerting  to  me 

decided  I  did  not  want  to  repre- 

inybody  in  FHA  closings.  I  have 

^thered  to  go  through  my  old 

files  to  dredge  up  examples  of 

)ut  I  can  assure  you  it  is  true. 

.  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  I  had 

the  author  of  the  1980  provision 

provided  for  the  demonstration 

....  of  negotiated  FHA  interest 

For  the  record,  my  amendment 

offered  August  21.   1980.  It  was 

on  that  date  by  a  vote  of  296 

The  debate  and   vote  on  the 

are    covered    on    pages 

through  H7374  of  the  Congres- 

Record  of  that  date.  To  his 

„  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

has   remained   consistent.   He 

against  my  amendment  also. 

.  mentioned  that  HUD  has  sug- 

that  they  would  like  to  have 

IS  permanent  authority  and  re- 

to  two  reports  from  the  Depart- 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

The   first  report   I   mentioned 

"Future  Role  of  FHA,"  dated 

18,  1977.  In  that  report,  on 

47,  you  will  find  this  recommen- 
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there    should    be    no    prohibition    on    the 
charging  of  points  or  discounts. 

The  second  report  was  the  'Final 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Housing 
Costs,"  dated  May  25,  1978.  In  that 
report,  on  page  71,  you  will  find  this 
recommendation: 

HUD  should  act  now  to:  •  •  *  Deregulate 
the  FHA  interest  rate  on  all  insured  mort- 
gage and  other  loans  for  any  housing  relat- 
ed purposes,  including  loans  for  land  devel- 
opment, housing  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation, supporting  community  amenities  and 
other  activities  involved  in  single-family  and 
multifamily  housing  development,  renova- 
tion and  acquisition. 

I  then  went  on  to  quote  from  the 
"Future  Role  of  FHA"  as  to  the  fact 
that  points  are  an  inevitable  byprod- 
uct of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  mort- 
gages originated  under  FHA  programs. 
The  quote  can  be  found  on  page  44. 

Finally,  I  said  these  discounts  can 
become  excessive  and  that  when  sell- 
ers are  required  to  pay  points,  the 
seller  includes  that  cost  in  the  price  of 
the  home  which,  in  turn,  increases  the 
cost  of  housing.  I  believe  the  logic  of 
this  statement  is  self-evident,  but  my 
backup  material  was  from  that  same 
HUD  report  on  pages  44  and  45.  The 
report  says: 

Current  statutory  requirements  stipulate 
that  such  discounts  not  be  paid  by  the  home 
buyer  and,  consequently,  they  are  paid  by 
the  seller  who,  in  turn,  recoups  them  by 
adding  the  poinU  to  the  price  of  the  house. 
I  concluded  by  saying  that  I  thought 
Secretary  Pierce  has  made  a  fine 
effort  to  keep  the  FHA  rate  in  line 
with  the  market,  but  there  could  be  no 
substitute  for  a  free  floating  rate.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  will  deny  that 
there  have  been  frequent  shifts,  both 
upward  and  downward,  while  Secre- 
tary Pierce  has  been  at  HUD.  He  has 
attempted  to  comply  with  the  statuto- 
ry language  which  requires  him  to  set 
rates  with  sufficient  frequency  so  as  to 
minimize  points.  In  spite  of  his  efforts, 
however,  the  points  persisted.  An  arti- 
cle that  had  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  12,  1983,  the  day 
before  I  made  my  remark,  had  borne 
that  out. 

As  I  said,  I  commend  you  for  bring- 
ing up  this  subject,  and  I  hope  my  re- 
marks have  sufficient  documentation 
to  illustrate  that  any  claims  I  made 
were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
true.* 


FHA 


recommended  that  establishment  of 
costs    be    left    entirely    to    the 

.  The  statutory  requirement  for  the 
to  establish  interest  rate  ceilings 
loans  should  be  eliminated  and 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WANTED:  MORE  ARMY  GRAVES 
REGISTRATION  SPECIALISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
U.S.  soldiers  participated  in  a  rehears- 
al for  mass  burials  of  battlefield  casu- 
alties in  Hanau,  Germany  near  Frank- 
furt. Fifty  of  our  soldiers  practiced 
this  gruesome  and  repugnant  activity 
during  the  annual  NATO  maneuvers 
in  central  Germany— a  new  first. 

Mass  graves  were  actually  dug  by 
bulldozers  and  some  of  our  soldiers 
were  placed  in  body  bags  to  simulate 
war  casualties  for  the  practice  burial. 

The  official  reason  why  they  have 
never  practiced  this  horrible  act 
before  was:  "There  are  so  few  quali- 
fied specialists  in  the  theater.  Most 
graves  registration  personnel  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  and  would 
be  brought  to  Europe  if  needed."  The 
simulated  exercise  was  "necessary" 
they  say,  to  show  how  many  could  be 
buried  in  mass  graves  if  the  dead  were 
placed  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

This  activity  cannot  but  cause  revul- 
sion among  any  decent  civilized 
human  being. 

Why  cannot  our  energies  be  used  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  confrontation 
with  our  Soviet  adversaries? 

It  is  only  the  clinging  to  a  bygone 
era  that  some  continue  to  think  our 
national  security  is  dependent  on  our 
continued  presence  with  massive  con- 
ventional World  War  Il-type  troops  on 
the  Soviet  borders. 

Indeed,  Europe  is  vital— that  is,  to 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Europe— 
and  for  that  reason  we  ought  to 
expect  more  from  them  in  the  defense 
of  their  own  freedom. 

Our  continued  sacrifice  and  insist- 
ence that  our  allies  accept  our  weap- 
ons do  not  serve  the  interests  of  peace. 
Even  our  allies  resent  and  demon- 
strate against  us.  And  as  a  result  they 
do  less  for  themselves.  European  de- 
fense as  a  result  remains  precarious, 
and  due  to  our  endless  sacrifice,  our 
own  defenses  are  weakened,  our  defi- 
cits continue  to  soar,  interest  rates 
stay  high,  and  our  economy  remains 
uncertain. 

Let  us  not  train  more  "grave  regis- 
tration specialists"  for  Europe.  Let  us 
bring  our  troops  home.  Let  Western 
Europe  build  their  own  defense— 
which  will  be  improved  when  they 
become  less  dependent  on  us.  We 
cannot  be  the  policeman  of  the 
world— our  economic  resources  will  not 
allow  it,  and  our  own  needs  for  main- 
taining our  own  national  security 
demand  we  do  not  do  it. 

We  have  had  massive  deaths  and 
burials  twice  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
three  times  in  the  Far  Ef-st  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  need  no  more  of  these  for- 
eign wars— we  need  true  defense  of  our 


country  and  we  cannot  achieve  it  with 
planning  for  massive  casualties  on  the 
European  Continent— or  the  Mid  East, 
or  Africa,  or  South  America,  or  the 

It  is  time  to  talk  about  bringing  the 
troops  home  and  implementing  a 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations  accompanied 
with  international  economic  and  cul- 
tural cooperation.  Strategic  independ- 
ence can  go  a  long  way  in  closing  the 
defense  gap.  A  new  direction  is  neces- 
sary if  we  expect  to  build  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  assure  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  it.  This  is  the  only 
realistic  option  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  peace  and  prosperity  all  Americans 
seek.* 


ARKANSAS  IS  A  NATURAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  I  devoted  almost  an  entire 
week  to  a  personal  survey  of  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  Ozark  and 
Ouachita  National  Forest.  While  I 
have  always  enjoyed  a  walk  through 
the  woods  in  Arkansas,  my  trip  this 
time  had  a  special  purpose.  During 
that  week  I  talked  with  people  all  over 
our  State  who  might  have  a  point  of 
view  about  preserving  a  sm.all  part  of 
our  national  forest  lands  as  wilderness. 
You  see.  the  people  of  my  State  are 
proud  of  the  natural  beauty  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  they  are  also  proud  of  our 
motto,  "Arkansas  is  a  Natural." 

Since  the  early  frontier  days  the  for- 
ests, the  streams  and  the  mountains  of 
Arkansas  have  been  a  source  of  awe-in- 
spiring wonder.  We  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  farsighted  enough  to  realize  that 
some  of  the  our  lands  must  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  So.  in 
Arkansas  we  are  blessed  with  two  such 
areas,  the  Ozark  National  Forest  and 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest. 

These  two  forests  possess  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  unique  geologi- 
cal formations  in  America  and  also 
serve  as  a  natural  habitat  for  many 
types  of  wildlife,  including  several  en- 
dangered species.  But,  unfortunately.  I 
have  discovered  during  my  travel 
across  the  State  that  there  is  a  declin- 
ing amount  of  land  suitable  for  desig- 
nation as  a  wilderness  under  the  defi- 
nition that  we  must  use.  I  know  the 
Forest  Service  has  managed  this  land 
in  a  multiple  purpose  fashion,  and 
that  there  is  an  argument  that  we 
must  use  and  develop  the  timber  in 
our  national  forests  for  economic  rea- 
sons. But  I  also  know  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  man  to  have  natural  sanctuar- 
ies, which  are  unspoiled  and  undis- 
turbed by  harmful  encroachment. 
Thomas  De   Quincey  once  said  that 


the  piece  of  nature  and  the  innocent 
creatures  of  God  seem  to  be  secure 
and  keep  only  so  long  as  the  presence 
of  man  and  his  restless  and  unquiet 
spirit  are  not  there  to  trouble  its  sanc- 
tity. 

I  certainly  realize  that  man  must 
harness  the  Earth's  natural  resources. 
That  is  both  necessary  and  beneficial. 
But  recognizing  the  need  for  economic 
growth  need  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
invitation  to  plunder  or  spoil  our  na- 
tional forests. 

That  is  why  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  of  us  in  Congress  to  put  forth 
wilderness  proposals  so  there  will  be 
growth,  but  growth  which  will  not 
overreach  and  thereby  mortgage  the 
future  generations  to  come. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  the 
Arkansas  wilderness  bill  of  1983,  a  bill 
which  is  quite  modest  in  terms  of  acre- 
age and  one  which  I  see  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

D  1900 

Under  my  bill,  11  areas,  less  than  6 
percent  of  our  national  forests,  would 
be  set  aside  as  wilderness,  which 
means  that  the  Forest  Service  could 
not  let  anyone  cut  trees,  dig  mines  or 
build  roads  on  the  portions  that  we  set 
aside.  We  are  not  taking  land  from  pri- 
vate ownership  and  the  Forest  Service 
will  still  have  the  right  to  manage  the 
remaining  94  percent  of  the  national 
forests  as  they  do  now. 

That  means  economic  development 
could  go  on  on  that  94  percent  of  the 
national  forests,  but  6  percent  would 
be  reserved  as  wilderness. 

We  have  a  broad  base  of  support  for 
my  wilderness  bill  across  our  State, 
and  I  feel  that  the  following  partial 
list  of  civic  clubs  and  interested  groups 
which  have  endorsed  this  legislation 
makes  a  telling  point: 

The  Greater  Little  Rock  Jaycees, 
the  Greater  Little  Rock  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Conway  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mountain  Home  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rogers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Rogers  Hospitality  Association, 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission,  Metroplan  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Arkansas  Audubon  Society, 
Arkansas  Canoe  Club,  Arkansas  Her- 
petological  Society,  Arkansas  Native 
Plant  Society,  Arkansas  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Audubon  Society  of  Cen- 
tral Arkansas,  the  Ozark  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  and  the  Arkansas 
Muzzleloading  Association. 

Madam  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the 
grand  opportunity  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress  a  collection  of  etch- 
ings and  poems  by  one  of  Arkansas' 
most  recognized  artists,  Susan  Morri- 
son. I  am  working  out  a  dedication 
ceremony  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. But  for  now  I  would  like  to  read 
a  sampling  of  the  poetry  and  to  in- 
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elude  the  balance  of  the  collection  of 
poetry  in  the  Record. 

The  first  poem  is  entitled  "Wilder- 
ness Remnants." 

Wilderness  Remnants 
Tiny  Parcels  of  Earth 
Still  free  from  the  Heavy  Hand  of  Man 
Hidden  away 

Tucked  safely  in  secret  valleys  or  atop  inac- 
cessible mountains 
More  real  than  anything  we  know 
They  seem  a  dream 
Lost  in  the  memory  of  a  time  when  these 

were  the  only  surroundings  of  man 
Today  . . .  Remnants 

Tomorrow  ....  Legends  to  be  told 

To  unbelieving  Children 

Then  another  one  that  I  am  particu- 
larly fond  of,  because  it  concerns  the 
wilderness  areas  situated  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Second  District  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  in  Saline  and  Perry  Coun- 
ties is  entitled  "Flatside  Wilderness." 

Flatside  Wilderness 
I  gaze  across  this  awesome  space  seeing  the 
scarred    and    crooked    face    of    your 
mountain 
I  sense  your  sorrow 

But  south  breezes  sir.g  songs  of  happiness 
swirling  thru  your  forest  catching  the 
leaves  of   your   fallen  trees   in  their 
midst  and  whisking   the   warning  of 
winters  reality  away 
Maybe  the  softness  of  this  time  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  destiny  less  severe  and  a  res- 
pite from  too  many  years  lost  in  harsh 
realities 
The  souls  of  your  brothers  lay  bare  beside 
you   stripped    to   the   bone   of    their 
proud   flesh    their   children   dead   or 
driven  away 
But  voices  of  friends  cry  out  for  your  pro- 
tection and  on  this  funny  warm  winter 
day  I  sense  you  knowing  that  there  is 
still  hope  for  you 
We  will  pray  for  it  together  .  .  . 

I  also  include  others  of  her  collec- 
tion as  follows: 

Caney  Creek 

Tiny  stream 

locked  in  the  heart 

of  this  wild  wilderness 

these  magic  mountains 

You  glide  easily 

thru  your  bed 

of  slender  stratad.  shale 

Giant  holly,  pine  and  beech 

guard  your  path 

shading  your  wild  heart 

drinking  gladly 

of  your  sweet  pure  water 

Your  song  is  a  whisper 

your  presence  only  a  moment 

in  this  vast  space 

But  for  those  who  pause 

to  experience  you 

Time  stops 

and  the  harshness 

of  our  modern  reality 

seenw  to  flow  away 

Around  your  tiny  bend  and  out  of  sight  .  .  . 

Dry  Creek 

The  Cidadas  call 
cuts  thru  liquid  silence 
Owls  court  in  mid-day 
as  summer  showers 
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drift  in  smd  out 
of  this  strange 
somehow  magic  place 

Trees  grow 

straight  up 

thru  piles  of  river  rock 

leading  the  way 

to  dense  forest 

No  paths  here 

only  this  trail  of  stones 

made  by  springs 

rampant  water 

We  watch  a  fish 

trapped  In  a  tiny 

spring  fed  pool 

caught  like  this 

small  wilderness 

in  the  trap  of 

these  times 

Will  the  turbulence 

of  change 

wash  away  the  hope 

for  this  treasure 

Or  will  the  living  Spring 

of  mans  caring 

create  safe  haven 

for  this  precious  place 


Giant 

Rise 

above 

Sending 
when 

Leaves 
from  a 
Legends 
from 
Of  brajve 
Perf  or  med 
for  do<  I 
Natur^ 
held 

By  th^se 
By  th 


liie 


IJI 


yo  J 


lie 


all 
by 


by 
of 

I 


The  Buffalo 

Bluffs 

Medieval  Castles 
his  Ancient  River 

us  back  to  a  time 

our  land  was  wild 
rustle  with  stories 
past  known  only  to  the  land 

whispered 

;  forest  glen  to  another 
deeds 
by  magnificent  antlered  stags 
eyed  mates 
memories 
e  captive 

towers  of  time  .  .  . 
Wilderness 


Indian  Pipe 
Mignificent  beauty 

fragile 

the  rare  flower 
are  named  for 
Hiilden  safely  away 
be  lind  a  plain  facade 
Y<  ur  magic  heart 
vil  rates  with  the  beauty 

your  wild  soul 
W  iterfalls  appear 
ar^  tund  every  bend 
G|uit  house  size  rocks 

in  casual  random 

your  water  polished  bed 
Monumental  virgin  beech  and  oak 
hc^er  above  exotic  wild  magnolia 

surrounded 

banks  of  dense  forest  fern 
Y<Jur  silence  is  only  disturbed 

the  soft  calls 

your  children 
1  »el  hushed 

these  surroundings 
Sajfe  in  the  past 
tt^t  is  your  future 

Kaimichi 

Winter  reflections 
ca  it  quiet  images 
or  nearly  opaque  water 
M  micking  the  mist 
of  her  mornings 
T%e  young  kaimichi 
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begins  her  long  journey 

Today  her  beginnings 

are  quiet,  serene 

But  torn  and  broken  trees 

and  giant  boulders  tumbling 

into  her  bed 

speak  of  other  times 

When  her  childish  tantrums 

wreaked  havoc 

through  this  forest  nursery 

It  seems  her  guardian  mountains 

smile  in  quiet  approval 

of  this  precocious  child 

This  laughing  gurgling  body 

As  beautiful  as  her 

Sparkling  Wilderness  Soul 

She  embraces  us  .  .  .  Feel  it .  .  . 

Black  Pork  Mountain 
Awesome  Magnificent  mountain 
Scarred  by  huge  rock  slides 
Steep  and  seemingly  unpenetrable 
you  stand  in  dark  silence 
You  frown  down  upon  us 
Hiding  your  tender  heart 
the  laughing  streams  that 
caress  your  stem  sides 
the  perfect  miniature  forests 
sitting  safely  upon  your 
brush  guarded  top 
Giant  Pines  stand  alone 
on  your  rock  ledges 
Sentinels  guarding  your  magic  domain 
assuring  the  safety 
of  your  treasured  wildlife 
and  It  seems 
any  creature  who  enters  with  respect 

But  I  sense 

a  stem  lack  of  patience 

for  careless  intruders 

Those  who  enter  your  house  with  disdain 

risk  never  leaving 

The  Sculpture  Garden 
Steep  rock  bluff  walls 
block  our  path 
Its  time  to  climb 
up  we  go 
hand  over  hand 
headed  for  the  cave  passage 
,  to  this  mountain  museum. 

Giant  rocks 

lie  in  layers  before  us 

scattered  like  the 

marble  of  Michelangelo 

on  a  narrow  table 

of  polished  rock 

We're  struck 

by  the  awesome  beauty 

In  this  sculpture  garden  gorge 

I  am  reminded 

of  the  short  time 

for  mans  creativity 

compared  to  the  centuries 

this  lady  will  spend 

sculpting  away  at  her 

perfect  stone 

I  wonder? 

Would  we  so  easily 

destroy  the  Louvre? 

Is  this  art  less? 

The  Tree  on  the  Richland 
Silent  waters 
bathe  my  injured  heart. 

The  soft  energy 
of  this  magic  place 
carefully  eases  my  soul 
Tiny  agile  friends 
play  close  by 
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Chattering  endlessly 
The  warm  summer  sun 
lights  and  comforts 
An  old  river  oak 
sits  comfortably 
beside  the  creek 
scarred  by  time  and  water 
posed  In  perfect  light 
enticing  me 
to  draw  his  Image 
challenging  me 
to  draw  his  soul 

This  Is  my  home 
This  is  my  hearts  place 
Neither  ambition  or  grief 
should  drive  me  from  here 
But  sometimes  I  fear 
the  awesome  power 
of  the  two  together  will 
I  will  always  be  lonely 
for  this  land 


Falling  Water  Creek 

The  water  laughs 

as  I  wade  knee  deep 

in  its  grasp 

The  soft  spring  sun  warms 

me  to  my  heart 

and  I  find  myself  smiling 

back  at  the  hidden  animals 

I  know  are  sure  to  be  watching 

No  emptiness  lurks  here 

No  tricks  to  be  dealt  by 

the  Invasion  of  others 

Time  moves  slower 

giving  my  sense  the  long  needed 

opportunity  to  drink  their  fill 

of  this  lusty  wood  wine. 

Upland  Swamp 
Night  sounds 
mingle  with 
day  sounds 

cold  air  slowly  surrounds 
warm  air 
the  moonlight 
shades  the  sunlight 
As  the  earth 
moves  time 
toward  evening 
I  catch 

my  last  glimpse 
of  this  tiny  dense 
swamp  forest  moment 
just  sitting  complacently 
in  so  unlikely  a  place 
and  I  smile 

It  seems  we  have 
so  much  to  learn 
from  this  mighty  lady 

For  here 

in  the  heart 

of  her  mountain  wilderness 

If  a  swamp 

desires  to  grow 

she  good  naturedly 

provides  a  space 

opening  her  heart 

to  these  unlikely 

friends 

Letting  her  children 

mingle  with 

and  learn  from 

this  beautifully  different 

experience     

East  Poteau 
The  dense  forest 
looms  ahead 


Dwarfed,  gnarled  trees 

Stand  one  after  another 

in  an  endless  line 

of  winter  design 

Giant  lichen 

completely  covers 

water  saturated  tree  trunks 

Turning  whole  sections 

of  these  woods 

a  strange  light  lichen  green 

Scattered  rocks 

tumble  thru  this  battalion 

laying  in  careless  disarray 

Breaking  the  forest  pattern 

Patches  of  moss 

grow  on  this  forest  floor 

like  sponges  In  a  tide  pool 

It  is  the  home  for  the  Filiated 

and  he  flys  free 

frequently  voicing 

his  sharp  call 

To  the  Wind  .  .  . 

and  the  Fog  .  .  . 

and  the  Forest .  .  . 

The  Cassatot 
Hidden  deep  in 
the  Ouchlta  Wilderness 
This  river  challange 
sings  Its  ralnsone 
luring  the  most  courageous 
of  our  water  people 
to  its  heart 

It  seems 

whole  mountain  sides 

slipped  helplessly 

falling  Into  its  bed 

creating  chutes  and  pools 

some  more  perilous 

than  any  other 

Giant  Pines  whisper 

of  courage  In  extremes 

quietly  cheering  on  the  athletes 

maneuvering  thru  this 

wilderness  colosseum 

While  mountains 

stand  In  silent  monument 

to  the  young  strong  hearts 

Lost 

to  this 

Awesome  water  trial 

Lost  Valley 
Tiny  fragile  valley 
Saved  from  inundation  by  water 
only  to  be  drowned  by  man's 
disregard  for  your  virgin  beauty 
No  flowers  spring 
from  this  wild  heart 
No  soft  moss  carpets 
line  your  water  path 
No  more  the  lovely  wooded  lane 
to  reach  you 

Those  mighty  oak  sentinels 
were  slaughtered  and  burned 
Now  asphalt  complete  with  overlooks 
brings  tourist  laden  transportation 
dangerously  close 

Yesterday  our  most  beautiful  Wilderness 
Today  you  lie  wounded  and  dying 
In  our  Ignorant  midst 
Tomorrow  you  will  be  gone 
Buried  under  the  dust 
of  one  kind  of  exploitation  or  another 
Know  in  the  agony  of 
this  subtle  death 
There  were  those  of  us 
who  came  to  visit  your  dying  soul 
and  wept  for  you 
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Tiny  Valley 

Beautiful,  Lyrical 
Magic  wilderness  moment 
holding  in  your  heart 
the  secret  of  eternity 
I  come  to  you 
seeking  refuge 
from  this  often 
too  harsh  reality 
You  lay  your  gentle  breezes 
across  my  brow 
easing  my  heart 
giving  me  peace 
I  look  out  across 
your  small  pristine  space 
and  I  smile 
^  I  rest  my  soul  in  you 
Tiny  Valley 

The  Richland 
Giant  rocks  lay  scattered 
in  almost  orderly  lines 
I  pause 

It's  almost  like  walking 
through  someones  neighborhood 
I  look  for  addresses 
on  these  funny  solid  houses 
surrounded  by 
emerald  green  water  lawns 
I  fantasize  about  the 
animal  families  who 
couldn't  possibly  live  Inside 

I  laugh 

joined  by  the  gurgling  chuckle 

of  this  cold  wet  friend 

It  seems  we  both  welcome 

this  early  summer  respite 

Enjoying  the  freshness 

of  this  time 

Storing  It  away 

to  replenish  us 

during  the  fierce  droughts 

sure  to  come        

Hurricane  Creek 
We  hear  the  sound 
of  falling  water 
Smiling  in  mutual  excitement 
my  friend  and  I 
leave  the  trail 
Headed  straight  down 
the  mountain  side 
manuvering  short  ledges 
hoping  no  real  bluff 
will  block  our  path 
to  this  liquid  enticement 
We  break  thru  the  forest 
struck  to  silence 
by  the  beauty  before  us 
Giant  rocks 

sitting  In  stairstep  ledges 
are  filled  to  the  edge 
with  cascading  singing  water 
With  sunlight  dancing 
from  every  prismed  moment 

We  sit  together 

dangling  our  feet 

Into  this  magic 

swirling  Image 

and  feel  the  closeness 

of  our  hearts 

as  we  share 

this  rich 

wilderness  experience 

Soon  others  will  join  us 

but  for  now 

this  tiny  moment  of  discovery 

Is  ours 

In  a  hushed  voice 

she  says  to  me 

"God  it's  so  beautiful" 
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Penhook 

Trees  stand 

in  stark  silhouette 

against  a  bleak 

bitter  winter  sky 

Cold  seeps  into  my  soul 

grabbing  at  my  heart 

reminding  me  of 

other  times 

when  winters  meant 

fear  and  loneliness 

I  turn  to  my  husband 

he's  smiling  with  exuberance 

bracing  gladly  against 

this  unfriendly  wind 

and  I  find  comfort 

in  his  kind  strength 

Time  like  nature 

heals  her  wounded  children 

covering  hearts  with  the 

leaves  of  new  love 

I  turn  back  to 

this  wilderness  space 

looking  squarely  at 

this  hard  winter  reality 

But  now  I  hear 

the  singing  of  water 

the  rustle  of  branches 

the  laughter  of  the  Chickadees 

as  they  flit  from  one 

spot  of  weak  sun 

to  the  next 

and  I  smile 
Madam  Speaker,  what  more  can  be 
said?  I  hope  and  trust  this  House  will 
join  me  in  setting  aside  less  than  6 
percent  of  our  national  forest  land  and 
wilderness  so  that  it  will  be  protected 
for  our  children  and  for  our  children's 
children. 

If  we  do  not,  they  may  one  day  ask 
us  why  we  ever  said    "Arkansas  is  a 
natural." 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


NEA  HIT  LIST  UNFAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation (NEA)  put  me  on  their  hit 
list  over  the  weekend  citing  an  anti- 
education  voting  record,  according  to 
NEA  spokesman  Joe  Standa. 

The  NEA  Washington  leadership  is 
simply  not  telling  the  truth  about  my 
record,  a  fact  most  unbecoming  of  an 
organization  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  for  every 
education  bill  in  the  98th  Congress  in- 
cluding the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  the  Followthrough  Amendments 
of  1983.  the  Emergency  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Job  Training  Act  of  1983,  and 
just  2  weeks  ago  I  voted  for  the 
Wright  amendment  to  add  $300  mil- 
lion more  for  education  and  job  train- 
ing programs.  I  have  voted  for  every 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  ap- 
propriations bill  since  being  elected  to 
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Congress.  These  important  bills  pro- 
vide funding  for  a  myriad  of  important 
educajtion  programs  such  as  compensa- 
tory Education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
to  local  education  agencies, 
through,  impact  aid,  education 
|e  handicapped,  preschool  incen- 
_its,  deaf-blind  centers,  severely 
ipped  projects,  early  childhood 
Jtion.  vocations^  and  adult  educa- 
^tudent  financial  assistance.  Pell 
B.„.-r,  guarsuiteed  students  loans, 
highei-  and  continuing  education,  edu- 
cational research  and  statistics,  librar- 
ies ahd  special  institutions  for  the 
blindand  deaf.  Moreover.  I  have  spon- 
sored [or  cosponsored  several  separate 
bills  to  aid  education  including  the 
Emergency  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act,  National  Education 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1983,  Equal  Access  to  Education  Act  of 
1983,  Education  Savings  Account  Act 
of  191 13  and  the  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  to  name  a  few. 
I  am  ilso  a  sponsor  of  a  resolution  es- 
tablis  tiing  State  commissions  on  teach- 
er ex  ;ellence  and  one  to  insure  equal 
righU  with  regard  to  education  oppor- 
tunit: '. 

Ad(  itionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  active  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  the  Federal  role  in 
educating  handicapped  children.  On 
Octolier  19,  1983,  I  am  sponsoring  a 
hand  capped  education  breakfast  for 
Mem  )ers  of  Congress  similar  to  the 
breakfast  I  put  together  last  year  to 
assess;  how  Congress  can  best  enhance 
hand  capped  education. 

Th(;se  pro-education  actions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seem  of  little  importance  and 
carry]  no  sway  with  the  NEA  hit  squad. 
I  called  NEAs  Joe  Standa  yesterday 
for  a  1  explanation  of  the  criteria  used 
by  hi  s  group  that  led  to  my  inclusion 
on  th  e  hit  list  and  his  characterization 
of  m: '  record  as  antieducation.  Calling 
the  I EA  litmus  test  internal  and  after 
some  initial  hesitancy  to  release  the 
inf or  nation,  he  finally  agreed  to  call 
me  tack  with  the  data.  According  to 
Mr.  Standa.  four  votes  were  used  to 
target  the  37  Republicans  for  defeat. 
Is  it  not  strange,  there  are  no  Demo- 
crats on  the  list?  Interestingly,  of  the 
four,  only  one  vote— a  vocational  reha- 
bilita  tion  amendment— dealt  exclusive- 
ly w  th  education,  and  ironically  ac- 
cord! ng  to  NEA.  I  voted  the  right  way. 
The  other  three  votes  dealt  with  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution,  the  first 
Demx:ratic  budget  resolution,  and 
c/\/»io  I  security. 

Wl  lile  NEA  gives  me  high  marks  on 
my  f  -eeze  vote,  they  say  I  voted  wrong 
on  tie  democratic  budget  and  social 
secui  ity. 

Reisonable  Members  of  Congress, 
Mr.  1  Speaker  as  you  well  know,  can  and 
often  do,  disagree  on  complex  issues 
such  as  how  best  to  insure  the  solven- 
cy of  social  security,  so  vital  to  our 
seni(  ir  citizens,  or  on  the  budget  of  the 
United   States.   These   issues   do   not 


lend  themselves  to  simplistic  apprais- 
al. And  they  certainly  are  not  specific 
education  votes. 

NEA's  faulty  analysis  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  overlooks  the  fact  that  I  support- 
ed the  conference  agreement  on  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  In  other  words.  I  voted  for, 
not  against,  the  budget. 

Further  underscoring  the  flimsy 
nature  of  their  targeting  criteria,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  several  NEA- 
supported  Congressmen  from  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  including  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  MiNisH,  had  sufficient  reserva- 
tions about  the  bipartisan  social  secu- 
rity package  that  they  too  voted 
against  it.  Will  they  now  be  placed  on 
the  NEA  hit  list?  Are  they  now  going 
to  be  accused  of  being  antieducation 
because  of  their  social  security  vote? 
Perhaps  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  were,  like  me,  not  con- 
vinced that  the  package  before  us  was 
the  ideal  solution  for  protecting  social 
security.  How  the  NEA  construed  that 
vote  as  antieducation  is  beyond  me. 

Conventional  political  wisdom  Mr. 
Speaker  probably  would  dictate  that  I 
say  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little, 
about  NEAs  attack  on  me  and  my  col- 
leagues. Respond  and  they  will  throw 
everything  they  have  got  at  you  in 
1984.  If  that  be  the  case,  so  be  it.  I  will 
not  compromise  the  truth. 

The  NEA  is  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dead  wrong.  I  resent  the  NEAs  char- 
acterization of  my  voting  record  as  an- 
tieducation. when  clearly  it  is  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  label 
antieducation  is  questionable  and  mis- 
leading. Antieducation  according  to 
whom?  The  NEA  leadership?  There 
are  many  sincere  Members  of  Con- 
gress, fiercely  committed  to  public 
education,  who  prefer  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  various  edu- 
cational programs.  Let  me  stress,  the 
difference  is  in  approach,  not  in  sup- 
port for  education.  To  say  that  these 
Members  are  antieducation  strikes  me 
as  unfair. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Speaker.  NEA  is  for- 
midable and  will  have  lots  of  bucks 
and  personnel  to  spread  around  in  the 
1984  election  cycle.  But  might  does  not 
make  right.  NEA's  niethods  of  Repub- 
lican incumbent  analysis  and  targeting 
are  capricious,  dishonest,  and  arbi- 
trary. I  am  sure  that  the  rank  and  file 
association  members  in  my  home  State 
were  never  consulted  on  the  hit  list. 
Moreover,  I  have  found  that  the  pro- 
fessionals working  in  the  schools  in 
my  district— and  I  have  personally  vis- 
ited over  100  schools  since  assuming 
office— to  be  more  fair  and  possess  a 
more  balanced  perspective. 

At  best.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NEA's 
attack  on  my  colleagues  and  me 
smacks  of  unhealthy  partisanship  and 
shallowness.  And  is  not  it  kind  of  silly 
and  certainly  premature  to  target 
anyone  this  early  in  the  game  without 


even  knowing  who  his  or  her  opponent 
will  be,  or  what  they  stand  for,  in  the 
1984  elections? 

But  then  maybe  I  expect  too  much 
from  the  NEA.  Despite  all  of  my  so- 
called  proeducation  votes  in  the  98th 
Congress,  I  have  yet  to  get  a  single 
thank  you  from  the  NEA.  I  did  get  one 
letter,  however,  from  NEA  Govern- 
ment Relations  Director  Linda  Tarr- 
Whelan  urging  me  to  vote  against  the 
MX  missile.  So  much  for  education 
issues. 

D  1910 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Franklin). 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  was  on  the  so- 
called  hit  list  from  the  NEA.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues,  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting for  us.  to  look  at  this  list, 
that  has  been,  so-called,  accidentally 
reported  to  the  media  by  the  NEA. 

Just  to  find  out,  I  had  a  staff  person 
call  the  NEA  about  it.  The  NEA  de- 
scribes this  list  in  question  as  a,  and  I 
quote,  "a  preliminary  working  paper, 
something  some  staff  members  were 
working  on  which  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable revision  between  now  and  next 
November.  It  is  an  unofficial  list  that 
has  no  official  standing."  And  I  un- 
quote at  that  point. 

If  this  is  indeed  a  preliminary  work 
ing  paper.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  take  a  Ph.  D.  to  figure 
out    just    exactly    what    the   NEA    is 
working  on. 

Since  membership  on  this  list  is  so 
obviously  limited  to  those  of  us  in  the 
minority  party,  NEA's  interests  are 
fairly  apparent.  They  are  not  interest- 
ed in  hearing  what  ideas  our  party 
might  have  about  education.  They  are 
interested  in  two  things,  self-preserva- 
tion and  political  gain. 

They  would  have  us  continue  the 
same  old  programs  and  the  same  old 
policies  which  have  brought  on  the 
maladies  now  afflicting  our  Nation  s 
educational  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  before 
this  issue  has  blown  over,  someone  will 
surely  take  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
come  to  the  NEA's  defense  and  declare 
that  those  37  Members  on  the  list  are 
the  real  roadblocks  to  the  path  of 
progress  in  our  Nation's  educational 
systems. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  insulting 
to  suggest  that  any  one  of  us  is  not 
gravely  concerned  about  the  rising 
tide  of  mediocrity  in  our  schools.  We 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  are  concerned  that  while  Federal 
funding  for  education  has  skyrocket- 
ed, the  achievement  record  of  our  stu- 
dents, in  comparison  with  students  of 
other   countries,    has   dropped    every 

year  for  the  past  10  years.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  while  we  now  have  a  cabi- 


net level  Department  of  Education,  we 
also  produce  functionally  illiterate 
high  school  graduates  in  record  num- 
bers. 

We  are  concerned  that  while  over  1 
million  teachers  now  hold  NEA  union 
cards,  the  majority  of  our  students  do 
not  have  as  much  as  1  hour's  worth  of 
homework  at  night. 

We  are  concerned  that  while  the 
NEA  has  consistently  opposed  any  ef- 
forts designed  to  test  whether  teach- 
ers are  actually  competent  to  teach, 
more  and  more  teachers  who  are  phe- 
nomenally Incompetent  are  finding 
their  way  into  our  classrooms. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  NEA's  answer  to  our  concerns 
is  to  draw  up  a  list  and  put  out  the 
word  that  "We  have  got  to  get  rid  of 
these  guys.  We  have  got  to  replace 
them  with  somebody  who  will  think 
up  some  more  programs,  hold  some 
more  hearings,  and  send  us  more,  and 
more,  and  more  and  more  Federal 
money." 

I  believe  sincerely  that  our  childem 
are  not  getting  the  best  education  our 
country  can  offer  them,  and  not  get- 
ting the  kind  of  education,  that  as  our 
Nation's  children,  they  deserve. 

I  also  believe  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves why  in  this  body  and  to  see  if 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  that  we  are 
doing  something  wrong  here  in  the 
Congress  toward  education. 

Now  if  these  sincere  concerns  that  I 
have  about  the  educational  process 
and  that  my  colleagues  have,  get  me 
on  the  hit  list,  and  if  my  dedication 
and  dedication  of  my  colleagues  to  try 
to  resolve  the  mediocrity  in  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system  warrant  me 
being  on  that  list,  then  so  be  it.  I  de- 
serve to  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
final  point.  I  would  hope  as  a  result  of 
the  response  from  not  only  myself  but 
many  Members  who  have  been  target- 
ed that  the  media  will  look  into  this, 
will  expose  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
misuse  of  the  political  process  and 
would  hope  that  many  of  the  political 
watch  dog  groups  such  as  Common 
Cause,  Ralph  Nader's  Congress  project 
and  others  will  look  into  these  kinds  of 
methods  utilized  by  the  NEA  for  polit- 
ical purposes  and  try  to  show  the 
American  people  that  this  is  not  what 
it  is  construed  to  be  and  what  they  are 
made  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  Again  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  his  state- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  for  this 
timely  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  partisan  political  warp- 
ing of  the  legislative  process  and  the 


public  education  system  by  the  so- 
called  National  Education  Association 
(NEA). 

I  say  so-called  because  the  NEA  en- 
gages in  radical  political  causes  on  so 
many  issues  that  the  real  central 
theme  of  education  is  almost  over- 
looked. In  fact,  the  NEA  has  become 
so  partisan  in  recent  years  that  it  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  National 
Democrat  Association. 

A  look  at  the  hit  list  in  the  October 
3,  1983.  issue  of  USA  Today  readily 
confirmed  this  political  bias  since  all 
37  lawmakers  on  the  NEA  hit  list  are 
Republicans  and  48  out  of  49  NEA-en- 
dorsed  lawmakers  are  Democrats. 

The  enclosed  letter  of  October   1. 
1983,     to     Idaho     State     Republican 
Chairman  Dennis  Olsen  further  clari- 
fies the  national  educational  situation 
as  seen  from  my  district  in  Idaho: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1,  1983. 
Mr.  Dennis  Olsen. 

State  Chairman,  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee, Boise,  Idaho. 
Dear  Dennis:  I  have  reviewed  the  nine- 
point  Republican  educational  program  and 
based  on  our  conversation,  clarifying  pur- 
pose and  intent,  support  your  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Idaho's  schools. 

I  am  proud  of  Idaho  educators  and  the 
part  I  have  played  as  one  of  them.  My 
family  and  I  have  a  long  history  as  public 
school  teachers,  public  school  students  and 
public  school  supporters. 

Idaho  has  helped  bring  the  nation  from 
frontier  days  to  the  space  age  in  many  ways, 
some  very  spectacular  such  as  the  invention 
of  television  and  the  lighting  of  the  first 
city  by  nuclear  energy. 

For  years  public  education  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan political  matter  where  progress  and 
professionalism  were  sought  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  schools  and  the  educators. 

Republicans  have  had  a  proud  part  in  this 
effort  to  provide  the  funds  and  climate 
teachers  need  to  give  students  the  best  edu- 
cation possible.  Republican  legislatures  and 
governors  over  the  years  have  continuously 
unlocked  the  financial  doors  and  provided 
the  professional  guidelines,  including  the 
enactment  of  the  education-oriented  sales 
tax,  to  give  Idaho  a  modern  school  system. 
Now  the  bipartisan  professional  educa- 
tional system  we  have  developed  over  many 
years  is  threatened  by  political  partisanship 
and  a  single-minded  union  mentality  foster- 
ing selfish  personal  interests  over  the  public 
welfare,  professionalism,  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

Conscientious  educators  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  falling  rates  of  student 
achievement.  They  are  alarmed  to  see  their 
professional  associations  become  partisan 
political  machines  using  the  educational 
system  as  a  pawn  for  power  and  narrow  per- 
sonal benefits— so  partisan  that  once-proud 
organizations  like  the  Idaho  Education  As- 
sociation (lEA)  is  now  becoming  known  as 
the  Idaho  Democrat  Education  Union. 
Many  in  Idaho  complain  that  the  lEA  is 
more  concerned  with  the  political  desires  of 
the  National  Education  Association  (NEA) 
and  the  eastern  liberal  establishment  than 
with  matters  important  to  Idaho  schools. 

The  union-minded  pre-occupation  of  the 
NEA  with  pay  and  benefits  and  liberal 
causes,  to  the  exclusion  of  major  education- 
al   considerations,    has    now    become    well 


known.  In  fact,  it  is  so  obvious  that  during 
its  rush  to  head  the  stampede  of  national 
unions  to  prematurely  endorse  Mondale  for 
President  this  week,  the  NEA  was  continu- 
ously referred  to  by  the  nation's  media  as 
one  of  the  country's  largest  unions. 

This  totaly  partisan,  union-minded  nature 
of  the  NEA  becomes  glaringly  apparent 
since  the  Republicans  have  not  announced 
candidates  for  President  as  yet  and  the 
Democrat  offerings  have  not  yet  crystalized. 
And  it  is  even  more  incredible  to  try  to  justi- 
fy lEA  support  for  this  NEA  partisanship  in 
view  of  the  huge  Idaho  voter  support  last 
election  for  Reagan-Bush  over  Carter-Mon- 
dale. 

The  partisan  political  warping  of  the 
public  education  system  must  stop  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Republican  party  is  now 
making  a  major  effort  to  see  that  this  is 
done.  President  Reagan  is  leading  the  na- 
tional drive  for  educational  excellence  and  I 
commend  you  for  initiating  a  similar  move 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  professional  edu- 
cators in  Idaho  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Hopefully,  fairminded  Democrats  will  also 
join  in  this  constructive  reconstitution  of 
our  public  education  system.  Certainly  at 
the  state  level  in  Idaho,  the  Governor's 
office  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit  of  promoting  educational 
excellence  through  constructive  legislative 
proposals  and  qualified  appointments  to 
professional  educational  positions. 

In  announcing  and  initiating  Republican 
proposals,  I  hope  you  will  not  only  encour- 
age cooperation  by  and  with  the  Democratic 
Party  but  will  also  call  on  the  lEA  to  dis- 
card its  dangerous  political  partisanship  of 
recent  years  and  return  to  the  higher  pro- 
fessional goals  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Our  children  are  the  future  of  mankind, 
the  future  of  our  nation,  and  our  legacy  to  a 
better  world.  They  must  not  be  made  pawns 
of  political  power-brokers  and  special-inter- 
est groups,  nor  the  tools  of  self-serving  ben- 
efit-seekers. 

Well-paid  teachers  armed  with  adequate 
facilities  is  not  a  partisan  goal,  it  is  a  must 
upon  which  we  should  all  be  able  to  unite- 
for  the  future  of  our  children  and  the 
future  of  us  all  which  they  represent. 

Again,    you   have   my   support   and   best 
wishes  for  success  in  your  efforts  to  protect 
and  provide  good  teachers  and  assure  the 
quality  of  Idaho's  educational  system. 
Sincerely, 

George  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

lUSA  Today.  Oct.  3,  1983] 

Thirty-Seven  Republicans  Are  on 
Teachers"  Hit  List 

(By  Pat  Ordovensky) 

Washington.— The  National  Education 
Association,  the  union  most  successful  In 
ousting  its  opponents  from  Congress  two 
years  ago,  has  targeted  37  more  members 
for  defeat  in  1984. 

All  37— six  senators  and  31  representa- 
tives—are Republicans. 

They  include  House  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Michel  of  Illinois,  Senate  Majority 
Whip  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska  and  North 
Carolina's  Jesse  Helms,  the  Senates  most 
outspoken  conservative. 

The  target  list,  prepared  "by  NEA  Political 
Director  Kenneth  Melley,  was  distributed  to 
the  teachers'  union  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee that  last  week  backed  former  vice 
president  Walter  Mondale  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination. 
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cumbertts 


list   also   Includes   49   congressional 
whom  the  NEA  will  try  to  help  re- 
,.„y  one.  Rep.  Claudlne  Schneider  of 
Island.  Is  a  Republican. 

1980  congressional  campaigns.  22 

ic     challengers    backed    by     the 

union  knocked  off  Republican  in- 

„.  It  was  the  highest  success  rate  in 

opponents  of  any  union. 

current  House.  243  of  435  members 

_  NEA  help. 

MEAs  political  arm  will  use.  said 
a  "maximum  campaign  effort"  to 
opponents  and  help  its  friends  in 
That  includes  a  political  budget  of  $1.5 
for  contributions  to  candidates  of 
$10,000  allowed  by  law  and  a  large, 
corps  of  700,000  to  1  million 
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s  report  said  the  NEA  also  is  con- 
independent  expenditures,  not  au- 
by  a  candidate— a  tactic  used  sue- 
by  the  New  Right, 
jrs  targeted  for  defeat.  Melley  said, 
marginal"  races  where  the  chances 
»  unseated  are  good. 
is  a  list  of  the  targeted  37  members; 
,e:  Thad  Cochran.  Miss.;  Jesse  Helms. 
Gordon     Humphrey.     N.H.;     Roger 
Iowa;  Ted  Stevens,   Alaska;   John 
Va. 

.  Herbert  Bateman,  Va;  Ed  Bethune, 
Michael  Bilirakis,  Fla;  Thomas  Cole- 
Larry  Craig,  Idaho;  Daniel  Crane. 
Dickinson.  Ala.;  Bill  Emerson. 
Evans,  Iowa;  Webb  Franklin. 
'i  Jeorge  Hansen.  Idaho;  Thomas  Hart- 
5.C.;  John  HUer.  Ind.;  John  Kasich. 
ylanuel  Lujan.  N.M.;  Ron  Marlenee. 
Dan  Marriott.  Utah;  John  McKer- 
iilaine;    Robert    Michel.    111.;    George 
111.;  Stanford  Parris.  Va.;  Charles 
Calif.;    Harold    Sawyer.    Mich.; 
„r....    Smith.    N.J.;    Denny    Smith. 
<f ene  Snyder.  Ky.;  Arlan  Stangeland, 
Donald    Sundquist.    Tenn.;     Gene 
Mo.;  Prank  Wolf,  Va.;  George  Wort- 
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UPDATE  ON  THE  STATUS  OF 
THi:  SIMPSON-MAZZOLI  IMMI- 
GR  VTION  BILL 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
^ for  60  minutes. 

LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 


The 
a  prei  ious 
tlema  n 
is  recognized 

Mr 
er. 

Mr. 


Speaker,    the    efforts    of    the 

of  the  House.  Mr.  O'Neill,  to 

attempt  to  enact  a  compre- 

reform    of    our    immigration 

s,  I  must  say.  most  dishearten- 


Altjiough  he  has  attempted  most  re- 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  White 
doorstep,  the  ball  is  unmistak- 
_.  his  own  court. 

Appears  now  that  for  the  second 

a  row,  while  the  Senate  has 

to  adopt  immigration  reform 

this  House,   through   the 

,, has  sought  to  delay,  block 

inally  kill  any  chance  that  this 
might  have  to  regain  control 
borders. 

O'Neill's    allusion     to    a 

Presidential    veto    is    nothing 

than  a  smokescreen.  The  further 

that  inmiigration  reform  leg- 


Sp<  aker 


islation  lacks  general  support  is  totally 
belied  by  all  the  facts. 

The  Slmpson-Mazzoli  immigration 
reform  bill  is  a  bipartisan  embodiment 
of  proposals  that  have  evolved  over 
the  last  10  years  of  study  by  congres- 
sional hearings,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Select  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration Policy. 

The  employer  sanctions  of  the  bill 
which  proscribe  the  intentional  em- 
ployment of  undocumented  workers 
first  arose  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Chairman  Peter  Rodino.  In 
1972.  In  fact,  legislation  containing 
this  approach  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses  and  received  the  con- 
tinued support  of  both  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations. 

The  Carter  administration  followed 
with  similar  legislation  that  would 
have  provided  for  similar  penalties  for 
the  employment  of  undocumented 
aliens  and  a  legalization  program.  It 
was  also  during  that  time  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Immigration 
under  the  leadership  of  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh.  who  incidentally  has  a 
rather  outstanding  and  longstanding 
civil  rights  record,  was  formed.  The 
commission  recommendations  also 
contained  recommendations  for  em- 
ployer sanctions,  increased  enforce- 
ment and  a  legalization. 

It  is  thus  indisputable  that  a  consen- 
sus has  developed  over  what  must  be 
done  to  address  the  problem  of  illegal 
immigration. 

When  the  Reagan  administration 
came  into  office  in  1981  they  lost  little 
time  in  coming  forth  with  a  proposal 
for  immigration  reform  of  their  own. 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  package  that  in- 
cluded employer  sanctions  and  a  legal- 
ization provision.  In  addition,  when 
Senator  Simpson  and  Congressman 
Mazzoli  introduced  their  comprehen- 
sive immigration  reform  proposal,  the 
administration  also  expressed  its  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  alternative  as 
necessary  to  our  ability  to  formulate 
an  effective  policy. 

Since  that  time  the  administration 
officials  have  testified  on  the  reform 
measure  a  total  of  28  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  it  is  rather 
disheartening  to  appear  here  on  this 
floor  and  hear  some  Members  say  we 
have  to  do  something  about  immigra- 
tion but  this  bill  is  not  the  way.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  form  a  consensus  by  a 
new  commission?  It  is  reported  in  the 
paper  that  the  Hispanic  Caucus  has 
suggested  in  the  House  that  we  form  a 
new  study  group  to  come  up  with  a 
new  approach. 

D  1920 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  has  been 
studied  to  death.  We  have  Democratic 
administrations,  we  have  had  Republi- 
can administrations,  in  fact,  we  have 


had  a  series  of  administrations  come 
up  with  proposals  all  formed  around 
what  we  now  have  in  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  package. 

We  had  a  Presidential  Commission, 
that  is  the  usual  thing  we  do  in  this  in- 
stitution when  we  want  to  not  make  a 
decision,  we  form  a  commission  and 
farm  out  the  work  to  them.  They 
came  back  and  surprise  of  surprises, 
they  came  back  with  the  proposals 
that  are  basically  contained  in  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  package. 

Let  it  be  very  clear.  Those  who  come 
before  this  floor  today  and  say.  as  I 
heard  some  say,  that  we  need  to  study 
the  issue,  do  not  want  us  to  decide  a 
solution  to  this  issue.  They  want  no 
solution  to  this  issue. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  this  year, 
when  we  started  the  new  Congress,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  worked  with  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  to  hold  additional  hear- 
ings, even  though  we  thought  that  we 
had  been  "hearing-ed"  to  death  on 
this  issue.  And  we  invited  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  wished  to 
appear  before  our  committee.  We  spe- 
cifically invited  every  single  Member 
who  took  the  floor  and  attacked  or 
criticized  the  previous  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli immigration  package.  I  must  say 
that  not  all  Members  took  up  on  our 
offer  to  testify,  but  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers did.  And  we  requested  of  every 
single  Member  who  appeared  before 
us  their  suggestions  on  how  they 
might  deal  with  this  issue,  which  they 
all  admitted  was  an  issue  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  near  term. 

And  I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  there  were 
no  suggestions.  The  only  suggestion 
that  was  raised  as  an  alternative  and 
this  ought  to  be  said  out  front,  it 
ought  to  be  loudly  proclaimed  in  the 
news  media  of  this  country,  because 
they  have  not  asked  those  who  criti- 
cized this  proposal  what  the  alterna- 
tive is.  The  major  alternative  we  had 
presented  to  us  was  open  borders  with 
the  country  of  Mexico.  Open  borders 
to  allow  any  and  all  Mexican  citizens 
who  wished  to  come  to  this  country, 
take  jobs,  live  in  this  country  as  they 
wished,  going  back  and  forth  across 
the  border. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  the 
way  it  was  in  the  1700's  and  1800's,  but 
that  is  not  the  circumstances  of  today. 
And  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  rea- 
sonably propose  that  a  reasonable, 
practical  solution  to  our  problem  is  an 
open  border  with  Mexico. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  appear- 
ing before  the  Select  Commission  sev 
eral  years  ago,  when  they  held  hear 
ings  in  San  Francisco,  and  having  a 
representative  from  the  State  govern- 
ment of  California,  at  that  time  the 
administration  of  Jerry  Brown,  appear 
before  them  and  it  was  in  the  form  of 
Mr.  Mario  Blatto,  who  was  the  head  of 


HHS  for  the  State  of  California.  And 
he  recommended  an  open  border  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
there  was  trouble  on  the  southern 
border  of  Mexico,  in  terms  of  Illegal 
aliens  coming  from  other  countries 
through  Mexico,  he  said.  "Well,  obvi- 
ously what  we  would  have  to  do  is  help 
Mexico  shore  up  their  border  on  the 
south." 

Now.  that  is  obviously  just  pushing 
the  problem  off  and  not  only  in  a 
timeliness  sense,  but  in  a  geographical 
sense 

And  now  at  this  late  hour,  we  have 
those  who  oppose  any  meaningful 
reform  coming  forward  and  telling  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  that  there  is  no 
constituency  out  there  for  immigra- 
tion reform.  I  have  waited  in  vain  for 
any  of  those  Members  to  volunteer  to 
serve  on  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  on  that  subcommittee 
for  5  years.  Everyone  wants  to  sit  on 
the  outside  and  they  want  to  criticize 
and  with  the  Speaker's  most  recent 
statements,  want  to  cast  aspersions  on 
those  of  us  working  the  problem,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  solve  the  problem. 
And  now  to  deflect  the  criticism,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  suggests  that 
somehow  he  is  doing  it  not  because  he 
wants  to  stop  the  legislation,  but  be- 
cause the  administration  has  sent 
mixed  signals  about  whether  they  sup- 
port that  particular  approach,  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  package. 

I  am  here  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  pure  nonsense.  It  is  pure  bull  feath- 
ers, if  we  may  use  that  expression  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  In  fact,  as  I 
said,  the  administration  testified  on 
the  reform  measure  a  total  of  28 
times.  In  testimony  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  in  the  97th 
Congress,  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  characterized  well  this 
administration's  position  on  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act,  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
He  stated: 

On  March  17  Chairman  Simpson  and 
Chairman  Mazzoli  introduced  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982.  That 
bill  is  a  rational  and  comprehensive  set  of 
reforms  in  the  finest  bipartisan  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Together  with  the  Ad- 
ministration proposals  this  legislation  may 
represent  the  last  real  hope  of  correcting 
the  inadequacy  of  current  law.  For  that 
reason  the  Administration  remains  strongly 
committed  to  enacting  this  year  reforms 
along  the  line  set  out  in  the  Administration 
and  the  chairman's  bill. 

That  does  not  sound  like  mixed  sig- 
nals to  me.  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Attorney 
General  reiterated  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  a  bipartisan  immi- 
gration reform  proposal  when  he  de- 
clared: 

DUcussing  the  need  for  immigration 
reform  of  this  committee  is  a  little  like  de- 
scribing another  kind  of  flood  to  Noah. 
During  the  97th  Congress  this  subcommit- 


tee made  a  tremendous  stride  toward  that 
goal.  The  Administration  appreciates  your 
commitment  to  this  difficult  task  and 
prompt  introduction  in  the  98th  Congress  of 
H.R.  1510.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  to  the  most  skep- 
tical observer  of  our  political  lexicon  it 
is  difficult  to  surmise  from  the  Attor- 
ney General's  remarks  in  both  the  last 
and  present  Congress  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  determined  to  veto 
immigration  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  refer  to  two 
more  statements.  One  issued  yester- 
day, October  4,  1983,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary. 
He  said: 

The  President  was  naturally  disappointed 
today  to  hear  press  reports  quoting  Speaker 
O'Neill  as  saying  the  immigration  reform 
legislation  would  not  be  considered  by  the 
House  this  year.  The  President  hopes  that 
the  Speaker  will  reconsider  and  allow  the 
House  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  is  essential  to 
the  future  wellbeing  of  this  Nation.  As  we 
understand  it.  the  Speaker  commented  that 
there  was  no  discernible  constituency  for 
the  bill  and  that  there  had  been  mixed  sig- 
nals from  the  White  House.  We  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Speaker  on  those  points. 

The  Senate  has  twice  passed  immigration 
legislation  by  overwhelming  bipartisan  mar- 
gins. And  in  the  Congress  immigration  legis- 
lation has  also  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  four  committees  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Administration  officials  have  testified  on 
the  reform  measures  a  total  of  28  times. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  concerns 
all  Americans  and  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  Americans  to  have  the  Nation  regain 
control  of  its  borders. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  made.  The 
President  sent  the  original  immigration 
reform  legislation  to  the  Congress  more 
than  2  years  ago.  He  supported  it  then,  he 
supports  it  today. 

Now  in  the  face  of  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  said  there  are  mixed  sig- 
nals. The  Speaker  of  the  House  said 
he  has  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
President  intends  to  veto  it. 

If  that  is  not  pure  political  poppy- 
cock, then  I  call  on  the  Speaker  to 
show  us  the  irrefutable  evidence. 
Show  us  what  he  has.  somehow  di- 
vined from  good  sources  in  the  admin- 
istration that  the  President  intends  to 
veto  this  message,  that  the  President 
intends  to  support  a  bill  that  he  first 
introduced,  support  it  for  3  years,  only 
to  make  sure  it  gets  to  his  desk  so  he 
can  veto  it. 

I  am  the  rankii>g  Republican  of  the 
subcommittee,  if  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent's intention,  it  is  absolutely  180 
degrees  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  President,  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  White  House,  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

Now  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
being  the  leading  Democrat  in  this  in- 
stitution, may  have  a  closer  and  a 
more  direct  pipeline  to  the  President 
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than  I,  a  member  of  his  party,  a 
member  of  his  State,  one  of  his  origi- 
nal supporters,  and  someone  who  has 
worked  with  him  on  this  legislation 
has. 

If  the  Speaker  has  that  information. 
I  call  upon  the  Speaker  to  make  public 
this  irrefutable  testimony  or  evidence 
that  he  said  in  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday he  had. 

The  Attorney  General  today  issued 
the  following  statement  on  the  same 
subject: 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  announced  he  will  not 
permit  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
on  the  immigration  reform  bill.  I  am  certain 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  dismayed  by  this  decision. 
Speaker  O'Neill  said  Hispanics  opposed  the 
bill,  that  the  bill  has  no  constituency,  and 
that  the  White  House  has  given  mixed  sig- 
nals. He  is  greviously  wrong  on  every  count. 
Polls  show  that  most  Americans,  and  that 
includes  most  Hispanics.  favor  immigration 
reform.  There  is  an  enormous  constituency 
for  the  bill,  including  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  business  and  industry. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  Lane  Kirkland.  who  I 
am  informed  has  some  sort  of  representa- 
tional responsibility  for  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  that  the  immigra- 
tion bill  be  allowed  on  the  floor  and  be 
voted  up  or  down. 

But  evidently  from  the  Speaker's  remarks 
he  does  not  represent  any  constituency. 

Returning  to  the  remarks  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

One  has  to  look  no  further  than  Capitol 
Hill  to  find  one  of  the  most  solid  compo- 
nents of  the  constituency  for  the  immigra- 
tion legislation.  A  blue  ribbon  commission, 
chaired  by  Father  Hessburg  strongly  urged 
immigration  reform.  The  commission,  in- 
cluding ranking  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
who  served  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

D  1930 

Twice  in  the  past  2  years  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  immigration  reform 
legislation  by  overwhelming  margins, 
and  again  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  80 
to  19  in  1982  and  76  to  18  this  year. 

In  the  House,  the  immigration 
reform  bill  has  been  considered  this 
year  by  four  committees.  They  include 
the  vitally  important  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Speaker  O'Neill  sug- 
gests there  have  been  mixed  signals 
from  the  White  House.  That  state- 
ment is  incomprehensible.  It  was 
President  Reagan  who  directed  that 
the  immigration  reform  legislation  be 
drafted  and  submitted  to  Congress  2% 
years  ago.  It  was  President  Reagan 
who  sent  the  measure  to  the  Congress 
with  a  strong  plea  that  it  be  approved 
promptly.  His  support  has  never 
waned  and  today  is  stronger  than  ever 
because  the  nature  of  the  immigration 
problem  has  grown  worse.  We  believe 
that  issues  of  this  magnitude  should 
come  to  the  House  floor  and  be  voted 
upon  by  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
democratic  tradition. 
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The  issues  concerning  immigration 
reform  are  among  the  most  important 
facing  this  Nation  today.  We  have  lost 
control  of  our  borders.  Illegal  immi- 
gration is  massive  and  growing.  Vast 
numbers  of  jobs  that  could  be  held  by 
Americans  are  taken  by  illegal  aliens. 
Illegal  aliens  constitute  an  enormous 
strain  on  our  social  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. 1  Illegal  immigration  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  legal  immigration 
systeii,  and  millions  of  illegal  aliens, 
most  of  whom  are  Hispanic,  have 
becon  e  am  exploited  class  preyed  upon 
by  th<i  unscrupulous. 

These  problems  can  only  grow  worse 
if  the  House  does  not  act  on  the  bill. 
After  long  effort  we  have  come  to  a 
clear  leclsion  point.  If  we  act  with  re- 
solve, we  can  solve  the  problem,  and 
we  caji  do  so  with  compassion  and  hu- 
manit  y. 

Am(»ng  other  things,  we  can  give 
legal  status  to  many  aliens  who  are 
here  low,  who  have  been  productive 
SLnd  la  w-abiding. 

But  what  happens  if  we  fail?  After 
so  mu  ch  nonpartisan  effort  for  so  long 
by  so  many  individuals  of  all  political 
viewpoints,  partisan  political  consider- 
ation4  should  not  now  be  allowed  to 
block  the  national  desire  for  immigra- 
tion rjeform.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Speaker  will  reconsider.  We  in  the  ad- 
ministration continue  to  be  ready  and 
willing  to  work  with  this  Congress  to 
complete  this  most  important  task. 

That  does  not  sound  like  mixed 
signaJ  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  That  does 
not  s^und  like  a  suggestion  that  this 
administration  intends  to  veto  the 
Simp$on-Mazzoli  bill. 

Speaker  O'Neill's  bom  again  defer- 
ence .0  the  leadership  of  the  Reagan 
admii  listration  is  somewhat  suspicious. 
What  Ls  the  source  of  this  new-found 
timid  ty?  I  might  suggest,  parentheti- 
cally, that  those  of  us  on  the  supply 
side  hope  that  this  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  things  to  come  when  the  sub- 
ject ((f  raising  taxes  comes  up  next 
time. 

I  mean  if  the  Speaker  is  suggesting 
that  because  the  President  indicates 
he  mi  ly  veto  a  bill,  we  should  not  con- 
sider it  here,  I  may  rejoice  then,  be- 
cause evidently  that  means,  then,  that 
the  Speaker  is  not  going  to  bring  up 
any  Mils  that  are  over  the  spending 
limits  that  the  President  wishes  us  to 
have. 

Evidently  the  Speaker  does  not  be- 
lieve hat  we  ought  to  have  any  bill  on 
the  fl  oor  that  does  not  have  a  national 
const  tuency.  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
natioial  constituency  for  raising 
taxes  even  though  the  Speaker  indi- 
cates that  we  need  to  raise  them  fur- 
ther I  han  they  are  today. 

For  tunately,  the  attempt  by  Speaker 
O'Ne  LL  to  use  the  President  as  a 
straw  man  Is  not  going  to  fool  anybody. 
The  responsibility  for  bringing  H.R. 
1510  to  the  floor  rests  solely  upon  the 
Spea  :er  of  the  House's  shoulders. 


In  their  infinite  wisdom,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  established  separation  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  among 
the  three  branches  of  goverrmient.  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  body  that 
the  responsibility  to  legislate  lies  with 
this  body.  As  any  college  sophomore 
with  political  science  101  can  tell  you, 
it  is  not  the  President's  job  to  sched- 
ule the  legislative  agenda  for  this 
Chamber.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attempts  to  obfuscate  delineations 
of  constitutional  authority  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branch 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  political 
hard  ball. 

The  attempt  to  politicize  the  issue  of 
immigration  reform,  unfortunately, 
defies  the  consensus  and  the  support 
of  what  the  select  Commission  charac- 
terized as  "immigration  policy  in  the 
national  interest." 

Instead,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
unfortunately,  has  joined  in  the  weep- 
ing and  wailing  of  the  various  special 
interests  who  have  voiced  opposition 
to  this  bill  or  any  bill  because  of  ef- 
fects on  individual  partisan  or  parochi- 
al interests. 

Unfortunately,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
all  the  people  of  this  House,  has  cast 
his  lot  with  those  interest  groups  who 
are  most  comfortable  with  the  nonsys- 
tem  of  immigration  that  currently 
exists. 

It  may  be  easier  for  some  to  defeat 
or  ignore  this  legislation  than  do  the 
responsible  thing  and  come  to  grips 
with  the  crisis  that  currently  con- 
fronts our  Nation.  However,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
allow  us  to  do  so  is,  unfortunately,  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  and  an  abne- 
gation of  any  leadership  that  we 
might  have  to  offer  the  American 
people. 

The  option  of  doing  nothing  is  really 
no  option  at  all.  Such  an  alternative  is 
tantamount  to  surrendering  control  of 
our  borders  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal woes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we 
stifle  the  effort  of  this  Congress  to 
formulate  a  U.S.  immigration  policy, 
that  prerogative  will  fall  to  others  by 
default. 

But  perhaps  the  most  tasteless  com- 
ment made  by  the  Speaker  is  that  the 
Hispanics  view  this  legislation  as  the 
same  sort  of  move  that  Hitler  made 
against  the  Jews  in  Germany  because 
of  its  employer-sanctioned  provision. 
This  smacks  of  the  same  kind  of  innu- 
endo that  we  so  often  hear  character- 
ize the  McCarthy  era  of  the  1950's.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  indirectly 
smear  those  in  both  parties  who 
sought  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  our 
immigration  laws.  And  I  personally 
resent  it. 

I  am  incredulous  to  ask  why,  if  you 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  felt  a  need  to  use  a 
group  within  our  society  to  couch  the 


strength  of  your  own  antipathy  for 
the  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  both  the  Field 
Foundation  poll  taken  in  my  own 
State  of  California,  as  well  as  the  Ter- 
rance-Hart  poll,  that  is  Lance  Ter- 
rance.  a  noted  Republican  pollster, 
and  Peter  Hart,  a  noted  Democratic 
pollster,  their  poll  taken  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  two  of  them  indicate 
widespread  support  among  all  groups, 
regardless  of  race,  for  immigration 
reform  legislation. 

The  attempt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  revert  to  the  old  politics  of 
division  by  exploiting  the  sensitivities 
of  different  groups  within  our  society 
is  most  unfortunate. 

According  to  the  California  Field 
poll  taken  in  1982,  there  is  strong  sup- 
port for  imposing  severe  penalties  on 
employers  who  hire  illegal  or  undocu- 
mented immigrants.  Statewide,  such 
measures  were  supported  by  76  per- 
cent of  all  white  respondents,  71  per- 
cent of  Hispanic  respondents  and  81 
percent  of  all  black  respondents. 

In  fact,  the  interesting  thing  about 
this  very  poll  that  was  taken  in  1981  in 
my  home  State  is  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  these  various  issues  dealing 
with  the  overall  immigration  problem. 
Interestingly  enough,  when  asked  the 
question,  'Should  we  deport  all  immi- 
grants found  to  have  entered  this 
country  illegally  or  without  documen- 
tation in  the  State  of  California?"  the 
answer  was:  75  percent  favored  it— 77 
percent  of  those  who  were  white,  68 
percent  of  those  who  were  black,  and 
59  percent  of  those  who  were  Hispan- 
ic. 

Then  asked  the  question,  "Should 
we  grant  amnesty  to  illegal  immi- 
grants who  have  lived  here  5  or  more 
years?"  73  percent  of  the  respondents 
in  California  answered  favorably— 74 
percent  of  the  whites,  74  percent  of 
the  Hispanics,  71  percent  of  the 
blacks. 

Interestingly  enough,  when  you  take 
those  two  elements  together,  you  find 
that  they  form  a  core  of  what  is 
known  as  Simpson-Mazzoli  that  the 
Speaker  suggests  that  the  Hispanic 
community  is  against. 

On  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  have  a  guest  worker  program— 
and  we  have  an  expanded  H-2  provi- 
sion, we  have  a  transition  program  on 
the  House  side,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee bill,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  version 
that  was  passed  out  of  Agriculture  has 
a  guest  worker  provision— 58  percent 
of  all  Californians  said  that  they 
would  support  it,  57  percent  of  the 
whites,  63  percent  of  the  Hispanics 
and  59  percent  of  the  blacks. 

When  we  asked  the  question  during 
this  survey  of  whether  we  should 
impose  severe  penalties  on  employers 
hiring  illegal  immigrants,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  76  percent  of  all  re- 
spondents agreed— 76  percent  of  the 


whites,  71  percent  of  the  Hispanics,  81 
percent  of  the  blacks. 

That  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those 
things  that  is  being  fought  by  the  His- 
panic community  in  America.  The  His- 
panic community  in  California  sup- 
ports that  element  of  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill. 

Similarly,  the  Terrance-Hart  poll  m- 
dicated  that  by  a  margin  of  60  percent 
to  33  percent  Hispanic  respondents 
support  adopting  legal  sanctions 
against  employers  who  hire  illegal  im- 
migrants. 
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Blacks  favor  penalizing  employers 
who  hire  illegal  immigrants  by  a 
margin  of  66  to  27  percent.  In  other 
words,  we  find  a  strong  support  for 
legal  sanctions  against  employers  who 
hire  illegal  immigrants  among  all  cate- 
gories of  Americans,  but  also  among 
Hispanic  citizens  and  black  citizens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Hispanic  noncitizens 
are  the  only  group  that  I  can  find  who 
oppose  the  employer  sanctions,  and 
that  not  by  a  very  wide  margin.  When 
we  take  it  among  all  Hispanics  who  are 
responding,  they  do  support  it. 

Stepped-up  spending  on  tougher 
border  enforcement  is  supported  by  all 
Hispanics  by  a  margin  of  61  to  30  per- 
cent, with  47  percent  saying  they  feel 
strongly  about  their  support  for  great- 
er efforts  to  patrol  the  borders. 
Among  blacks,  fully  69  percent  favor 
major  increases  in  funding  for  border 
patrols.  These  just  happen  to  be  sup- 
port for  elements  of  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  that  the  Speaker  suggests  is 
not  supported  by  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity in  America. 

Nationally,  when  asked  how  they 
feel  about  the  idea  of  establishing 
some  sort  of  amnesty  or  legalization 
program  that  would  allow  illegal  immi- 
grants or  undocumented  workers  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  to  remain  here 
legally.  74  percent  of  all  Hispanics  say 
they  favor  this  plan;  57  percent  say 
they  favor  it  strongly:  19  percent 
oppose  it.  Blacks  favor  it  by  a  margm 
of  57  to  34  percent. 

Interestingly  enough,  only  28  per- 
cent of  Hispanics  feel  that  the  period 
of  time  that  would  qualify  people  for  a 
legalization  program  would  be  4  years 
or  less.  Thirty-two  percent  say  5  years, 
29  percent  say  more  than  5  years,  and 
5  percent  stress  their  opposition  to 
any  sort  of  amnesty.  In  other  words, 
61  percent  of  Hispanics  nationally  by 
this  poll  support  the  idea  of  a  legaliza- 
tion as  long  as  it  is  for  those  people 
who  have  been  here  5  years  or  more. 
That  happens  to  be  the  terms  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  which  is  in  the 
Senate,  slightly  different  than  the 
House  version  and,  in  fact,  the  subject 
of  the  administration's  concern  about 
the  House  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
Senate  bill. 


Those  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  caught  by  the  broad 
swipe  of  Speaker  O'Neill's  remarks, 
have  a  right  to  know  the  basis  of  this 
inaccurate  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts.  If  the  Speaker  understood  the 
issue,  I  think  he  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  illegal  status  of  un- 
documented workers  is  currently  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  workplace.  In  addition,  this 
sub  rosa  pool  has  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
placing U.S.  minorities  from  available 
job  opportunities. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Althea  Sim- 
mons of  the  NAACP  when  she  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee. 

The  NAACP  has  long  been  in  favor  of  em- 
ployer sanctions.  We  not  only  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  know  that  undocumented 
workers  do  have  a  disparate  impact  on  un- 
skilled, unemployed  and  marginally  em- 
ployed blacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  crafting  the  employ- 
er sanctions  provisions  of  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli bill,  we  have  attempted  to 
build  safeguards  into  the  law  in  order 
to  reduce  any  risk  of  their  discrimina- 
tory application.  The  bill  requires  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  monitor 
implementation  of  the  sanctions,  and 
to  submit  their  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress. Also,  the  Attorney  General  will 
be  required  to  join  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Commission  to  es- 
tablish a  task  force  to  monitor  and 
review  allegations  of  discrimination. 

Unfortunately,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  highly  offensive  innu- 
endo was  evidently  communicated 
with  complete  disregard  for  the  pains- 
taking efforts  many  of  us  have  made 
to  draft  a  bill  that  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  New  York  Times  as  not  na- 
tivist,  not  racist,  and  not  mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  hard  over  the  last  5  years  to 
try  and  go  down  the  middle  road,  to 
try  and  have  an  employer  sanctions 
program  that  would  not  discriminate, 
that  would  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion, are  deeply  offended  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
suggesting  that  the  bill  that  we  have 
come  forward  with  somehow  treats 
Hispanics  as  Hitler  treated  the  Jews. 
That  is  offensive.  That  is  incorrect. 
That  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the  re- 
marks of  Speaker  O'Neill,  there  is  a 
broad  and  growing  recognition  across 
the  land  that  we  must  enact  compre- 
hensive immigration  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

You  queried  whether  "Outside  of 
editorials  in  a  few  liberal  newspapers, 
is  there  any  real  constituency  for  this 
bill?"  Although  your  question  was 
probably  rhetorical  and  I  would  hope 
in  jest,  I  will  provide  you  with  an 
answer  nonetheless. 

On  May  1,  1982,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  lead  editorial.  "Fresh  Start  on 
Immigration"  commented  that: 


The  immigration  reform  bill  approved  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  last  week 
has  some  change  from  last  years  version 
that  should  help  its  sponsors  get  it  through 
Congress  this  year  at  last.  In  our  view,  some 
of  the  changes  are  for  the  better,  some  are 
for  the  worse.  Taken  all  in  all.  they  provide 
a  basis  for  compromise  and  consensus. 

On  May  15,  1983,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  stated: 

Simpson-Mazzoli,  in  whatever  its  final 
form,  is  certain  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
illegal  immigration  problem.  Passage  of  this 
legislation,  as  we  have  noted,  is  imperative. 
In  a  most  appropriate  editorial,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  its  August  2, 
1982,  editorial  observed: 

Supporters  are  trying  to  get  House  Speak- 
er Thomas  P.  O'Neill  to  use  his  not  incon- 
siderable influence  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  It  is  also  understandable  that  the 
Massachusetts  Democrat  should  be  luke- 
warm about  a  measure  that  has  aroused  so 
much  opposition  from  parts  of  the  Demo- 
crats' natural  constituency.  It  is  not  so  un- 
derstandable that  the  Speaker,  who  has  so 
passionately  denounced  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration for  indifference  to  the  plight  of 
unemployed  American  citizens,  should  be  so 
lax  about  pushing  a  bill  that  would  provide 
jobs  for  them.  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  not  per- 
fection, but  it  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
what  now  exists  and  it  is  to  be  passed  and 
gotten  out  of  the  way  before  election  ses- 
sion partisanship  destroys  its  prospects. 

On  May  20  of  this  year,  the  Cincin- 
nati Inquirer  concluded  that: 

No  amount  of  border  patrolling  will  halt 
the  flow  of  illegals.  But  enough  courage  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  now  and 
in  the  future  might.  The  Nation  needs  a 
tough,  no-nonsense  immigration  law  fast. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  on  April  18, 
1983,  observed  that  something  must  be 
done  to  put  the  United  States  back  in 
control  of  its  borders,  especially  with 
the  problem  of  illegal  aliens  pouring  in 
from  Mexico.  To  repeat:  •Something 
must  be  done,  and  Simpson-Mazzoli 
could  be  a  start." 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  on  May  28, 
1983,  aptly  observed: 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  badly  needed 
immigration  reform  legislation.  It  is  up  to 
the  House  to  follow  suit  and  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  tools  needed 
to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal  aliens  into  this 
country. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  of  this  year,  declared: 

It  is  a  pity  that  Congress  failed  to  revise 
the  Nation's  tattered  immigration  laws  last 
year.  But  the  reintroduction  of  these  re- 
forms by  the  leading  advocates  of  change. 
Senator  Alan  Simpson  from  Wyoming,  and 
Romano  Mazzoli  from  Kentucky,  recognizes 
that  something  must  be  done  because  the 
problem  has  not  disappeared. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  on  June  5.  1983. 
in  its  editorial  about  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  stated: 

The  effort  is  worthy  of  success  this  year, 
as  it  was  last  year  when  similar  efforts  died 
in  the  House.  Immigration  reform  is  sorely 
needed  and  long  overdue. 
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Thel  Providence,  R.I.,  Journal  de- 
scrlbeq  the  Slmpson-Mazzoll  bill  in  its 
February  28.  1983,  editorial  as: 

The  {most  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
immlOTation  laws  in  the  last  30  years. 

Thej  editorial  further  described  the 
failur*  of  the  97th  Congress  to  enact 
this  reform  legislation  as  "a  particu- 
larly vinfortunate  failure  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  support 
for  tne  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  goes  on 
and  oi  and  represents  a  broad  basis  of 
support  throughout  the  Nation. 

Nowl.  I  have  not  been  known  in  this 
body  as  a  real  liberal  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  aiid  many  others  support  this  bill. 

Thope  newspapers  whose  editorial 
comments  I  have  included  in  my  re- 
markk  I  do  not  think  can  all  be  con- 
siderea  libersil  newspapers. 

I  alirays  thought  the  Speaker  of  the 
Housa  knew  more  about  liberal  news- 
papers than  I  did. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  remarks 
received  in  one  of  the  most  liberal 
newspapers  in  the  country,  the  New 
York  Times,  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  rather  not  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say.  I  think  they  are  in- 
struct ive.  They  are  remarks  of  today, 
Octob  er  5,  1983,  when  they  said: 

Until  yesterday  there  was  something  re- 
markable al)out  the  immigration  reforms 
that  have  developed  in  the  past  5  years. 
They  liave  been  truly  nonpartisan.  Putting 
the  Un  ited  States  back  in  control  of  the  bor- 
ders is  an  idea  not  limited  to  either  the  lib- 
eral or  conservative  canon.  A  bill  to  do  that 
has  wo  n  wide  support  from  both  parties,  but 
yesterday  Speaker  O'Nriu.  killed  both  the 
nonpaitisan  spirit  and  the  bill  saying,  "I  do 
not  thnk  there  is  a  constituency  out  there 
for  it.' 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  deserves  re- 
spect as  a  canny  politician,  but  that  reason- 
ing could  stand  elalwration.  No  constituen- 
cy? Af  I  er  3  years  of  work,  a  blue  ribbon  Fed- 
eral c(  mmission  urged  the  immigration  re- 
forms. That  at  least  suggested  the  start  of  a 
constituency.  A  Republican  Senator,  Alan 
SiMPSCN,  and  a  Democratic  Representative. 
RoMAi^o  Mazzoli,  refined  the  recommenda- 
tions ihto  a  bill  that  won  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate  twice.  That 
at  leajt  seemed  to  hint  at  a  constituency. 
Presidsnt  Reagan  repeatedly  expressed 
strong  support,  most  lately  yesterday,  so  did 
repres  intatives  of  labor  and  industry  like 
the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
chaiman  of  Exxon.  All  that  certainly 
seemet  I  like  a  constituency  and  a  broad  one 
at  thai ;  but  if  the  Speaker  of  the  House  sees 
no  constituency,  there  must  not  be  one. 
Either  that  or  he  had  another  reason  for 
wantirg  to  strangle  the  bill.  In  fact,  he 
stated  one  yesterday  in  a  burst  of  candor. 
Leadeis  of  Hispanic  organizations  opposed 
the  bi  1  and  he  does  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  triditional  loyalty  of  Hispanics  to  the 
Demo<  ratic  party.  In  other  words,  with  the 
1984  cimpaign  already  under  way,  the  day 
for  no  ipartisanship  is  over.  Partisan  politics 
is  bac  L  and  immigration  reform  is  cooked 
until  :  985.  That  means  America's  immigra- 
tion p  ilicy  will  continue  to  be  a  big  wink.  Il- 
legal )  liens  will  keep  streaming  in  past  the 
pitiful  y   overworked   Immigration  Service. 


Americans  will  turn  even  more  cynical  and 
nativist  and  sentiment  to  curtail  all  Immi- 
gration will  continue  to  rise.  Slam  the  door, 
people  will  say.  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  apt 
to  be  a  position  with  a  lot  of  constituents. 

Those  are  the  remarks  of  the  New 
York  Times  today  and  I  think  they 
make  a  fair  remark  and  express  a  con- 
cern that  I  have  often  expressed  on 
this  floor,  and  that  is  the  immigration 
problem  is  not  going  to  go  away.  We 
have  more  people  who  are  undocu- 
mented or  illegal,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them,  who  are  coming  across 
our  borders  every  single  day.  We  will 
for  the  first  time  in  history  this  past 
year  have  more  than  a  million  arrests 
on  the  southern  border  alone.  That 
means  between  2  and  4  million  success- 
ful entries  into  the  United  States  ille- 
gally and  it  is  growing  and  it  is  grow- 
ing and  it  is  growing. 

The  problem  is  that  the  pressure  is 
going  to  be  out  there.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  pressure  is  going  to  be  out  there 
and  it  is  going  to  grow  and  grow  such 
that  at  some  point  in  time  this  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  be  able  to  hide 
behind  the  rubric  of  a  Presidential 
veto  threat,  the  rubric  of  no  national 
constituency  and  my  fear  is  that  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  pass  a 
bill  that  we  will  be  ashamed  of.  We 
will  pass  a  bill  that  will  cutoff  immi- 
gration. We  will  pass  a  bill  that  will 
not  be  generous  in  terms  of  legaliza- 
tion and  we  will  pass  it  because  the 
American  people  demand  that  we  do 
something  about  a  problem  that  this 
House  refuses  to  even  acknowledge. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  this  morning  during  his  1- 
minute  speech  said  in  a  half  facetious 
vein  that— 

Students,  take  out  your  civic  books  and 
turn  to  the  page  where  we  define  democra- 
cy, rip  out  that  page  and  instead  replace  it 
with  the  article  from  today's  Washington 
Post  where  the  Speaker  of  the  House  an- 
nounced that  he  and  he  alone  will  stop  this 
House  from  even  considering  a  bill  to  deal 
with  immigration,  one  of  the  major  issues 
confronting  the  American  people. 

We  do  not  teach  our  children,  and 
my  children.  I  have  three  of  them  in 
grade  school,  do  not  learn  in  grade 
school  about  the  great  democratic 
process,  about  the  deliberative  body  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  about  how 
we  are  prevented  from  ever  dealing 
with  something  because  of  the  dictates 
of  one  individual.  They  are  taught 
that  this  is  a  democracy,  that  we  rep- 
resent the  people,  that  we  have  a  little 
different  perspective  of  our  constitu- 
ency based  on  our  time  in  service,  that 
is,  the  Senate  has  6  years  and  we  have 
2  years,  but  that  we  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  represent  our  constituencies 
and  tackle  the  tough  problems. 

How  can  we  go  home  to  our  children 
and  say.  "Yes,  this  place  works.  We 
tackle  the  tough  decisions."  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  dictated 
that  we  are  not  even  going  to  deal 
with  the  issue.  He  has  dictated  it  be- 


cause of  phony,  unfortunately  mis- 
leading arguments,  that  somehow  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  it  and  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  that  or  that 
there  is  no  national  constituency  out 
there.  It  is  absolutely  unbelievable.  I 
would  be  embarrassed  to  go  before  a 
group  of  school  children  today  and  try 
to  explain  to  them  how  the  process 
works  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  immigration. 

I  would  suggest  instead  that  the 
characterization  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  the  situation  is  an  indication 
that  his  views  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
reflects,  unfortunately,  a  narrow  per- 
spective that  sometimes  results  from 
years  of  overexposure  to  the  Potomac. 

In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
will  not  have  a  comprehensive  immi- 
gration bill,  that  I  might  just  intro- 
duce a  new  bill  and  this  one  would  say 
that  those  we  apprehend  who  are  here 
illegally,  we  not  deport  to  the  country 
of  origin,  but  rather  we  deport  them 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  since 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  any  prob- 
lem. 

When  we  have  over  a  million  people 
being  apprehended  crossing  our  south- 
ern border  and  2  to  4  million  success- 
ful entries  across  that  southern 
border,  there  is  a  problem.  There  may 
not  be  a  problem  in  Massachusetts.  I 
suspect  there  is,  but  I  can  tell  you, 
there  is  a  problem  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  problem  in  the 
Southwest  and  that  problem  is  grow- 
ing. 

I  recall  just  a  couple  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hearing  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  he  did  in  his  own 
inimitable  fashion,  with  his  expressive 
eyebrows  flashing,  with  the  lilt  of  his 
voice,  suggesting  to  us  that  we  had  a 
Federal  obligation— a  Federal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  the  education  of  those 
children  who  are  here  on  a  nonlegal 
status,  those  children  who  came  here 
with  their  parents  without  the  possi- 
bility of  legalization,  that  is,  those 
people  who  crossed  the  border  illegal- 
ly. We  have  a  Federal  obligation  to 
pay  for  those  children  because  it  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  police  our 
border. 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional problem  requiring  us  to  spend 
money  at  $500  a  head  for  the  school 
districts  in  the  State  of  Texas  and,  yes, 
my  district  in  California,  for  the 
number  of  children  who  happen  to  be 
here  illegally,  when  are  we  going  to 
deal  with  the  immigration  issue? 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You 
cannot  come  here  1  week  and  say. 
"Oh.  yes.  let  us  raid  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  we  will  spread  out  $500  per 
capita  for  every  school  district  that 


can  prove  that  they  have  people  who 
are  here  illegally,  essentially."  and 
then  come  back  2  weeks  later  and  say, 
"There  is  no  national  constituency  for 
dealing  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem." 

That  is  inconsistent.  It  is  nonsensi- 
cal. It  does  not  add  up  and  it  makes  a 
travesty  of  our  legislative  process. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
the  INS  is  apprehending  in  excess  of  1 
million  undocumented  aliens  attempt- 
ing in  cross  our  southern  border  each 
year,  I  am  incredulous  as  to  how  an 
issue  of  such  overriding  national  im- 
portance has  failed  to  capture  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  I 
can  only  suggest  that  the  attempt  to 
play  politics  with  the  immigration  bill 
constitutes  an  arrogant  and  cavalier 
insult  to  the  American  people. 

D  2000 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
more  can  be  said.  You  have  suggested 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  this  issue, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  suggest- 
ed that  we  cannot  deal  with  this  issue 
because:  First,  the  President  intends 
to  veto  it.  I  hope  I  have  established 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
is  no  truth  to  that  rumor,  self-serving 
as  it  may  be  for  some  in  this  body.  The 
next  suggestion  was  there  is  no  nation- 
al constituency  for  it  outside  of  some 
liberal  newspapers.  I  hope  we  have  de- 
molished that  argument.  I  have  tried 
to  select  merely  a  few.  I  could  have  a 
special  order  here  for  6  hours  just 
reading  editorials  from  newspapers 
around  the  country  dealing  with  the 
question  of  immigration  and  the  need 
to  address  the  problem  of  illegal  immi- 
gration in  this  country. 

Third,  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  the 
unfortunate  aspersions  that  were  cast 
upon  those  of  us  who  dealt  with  this 
subject  for  the  last  5  years,  in  the  crit- 
icism registered  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  somehow  our  bill  treats 
Hispanics  the  way  Hitler  treated  the 
German  Jews.  That,  as  I  said  this 
morning  in  my  1  minute,  trivializes  the 
experience  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  To  in  any  way 
equate  their  experience  with  what  we 
attempted  in  this  bill  does  a  disservice 
to  the  memory  of  the  people  who  suf- 
fered the  Holocaust,  and  it  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  orderly  proceeding  in 
this  House. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  the 
rulings  from  the  Chair,  the  rulings 
from  the  Speaker,  that,  oh,  no,  that  is 
not  germane,  oh,  no,  that  has  not  gone 
through  the  committee  process.  If  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  that  issue  we 
must  go  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess including  the  subcommittee  proc- 
ess. And  now  when  the  subcommittee 
has  done  its  will,  when  the  full  com- 
mittee has  done  its  will,  when  we  fin- 
ished up  in  Judiciary  Committee  in 
May.  when  it  was  then  sent  to  four 


other  committees,  when  they  finished 
up  in  June,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  this  over- 
whelmingly, somehow  we  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  just 
one  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  happen 
to  think  or  I  thought  before  today,  or 
the  actions  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  this  weekend,  the  announce- 
ment this  weekend,  that  I  was  to  have 
the  right  to  represent  the  people  of 
my  district  as  much  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  House.  I  was  elected  to 
represent  520,000  people  just  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  was,  just  as 
every  other  Member.  Than  I  am  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  represent 
the  people  of  my  constituency.  Every 
single  Member  here  who  has  a  con- 
stituency concerned  about  immigra- 
tion is  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
have  that  bill  on  the  floor  so  that  we 
can  address  that  problem  directly. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  message  ought  to  be  crystal  clear 
to  the  American  people.  The  reason 
that  this  House  is  not  dealing  with  the 
immigration  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with    the    President    of    the    United 
States,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  U.S. 
Senate,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Judiciary  Committee  or 
any  other  committees  of  the  House.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  making  a  unilateral  decision,  a 
dictate  that  we  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  that  issue  this  year 
and  suggesting  we  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it  next  year. 
That  is  a  disservice  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  That  is  a  disservice  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
a  disservice  to  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  And  I  resent  the  implication 
that  some  of  us  who  have  worked  on 
this  bill  for  so  long  would  be  so  cava- 
lier in  our  attitude  that  we  would  pass 
a  bill  out  on  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation that  would  discriminate  against 
any  group  or  that  we  would  certainly 
treat  any  group  here  as  Hitler  treated 
the  Jewish  people  in  Germany.  That 
has  no  place  in  the  debate  on  this 
floor  on  any  serious  issue.  And  I  per- 
sonally resent  it.  And  it  does  nothing 
to  get  us  any  place  toward  finishing 
this  bill  or  finishing  this  issue. 

This  issue  was  bipartisan  until  this 
weekend.  This  issue  was  an  issue  that 
was  joined  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  to  solve  it.  I  have  not  seen 
many  people  actively  seek  positions  on 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  hold  it  out  as  one  of  the  real 
charms  that  someone  wants  to  grab 
when  they  come  here  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  of  all  the  po- 
litical benefits  they  can  derive  from 
working  on  that  issue.  And  yet,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  so  cavalierly 
kicks  away  the  work  that  we  have 
done   on   the   subcommittee   and   the 


committee  and  the  gratuitously  insults 
every  single  person  that  has  worked 
on  this  bill  with  his  damaging  criti- 
cism of  this  bill.  That  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  House  and  it  is  certain- 
ly beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  need  to  deal  with  this  issue  and 
we  need  to  deal  with  it  very,  very  soon. 
To  put  it  off  year  after  year  makes 
nothing  except  make  the  problem 
worse  and  worse  and  worse  and  worse. 
Let  the  message  go  out  very  clearly. 
The  President  did  not  stop  this.  The 
Senate  did  not  stop  this.  Those  of  us 
on  the  committees  did  not  stop  this. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  O'Neill  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  decided  that  we  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  that 
issue. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  if  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  a  political 
will  to  deny  us  this  opportunity  he 
ought  to  have  the  political  guts  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  it.  Do  not 
lay  it  off  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Do  not  lay  it  off  on 
anybody  else.  Accept  the  responsibil- 
ity, Mr.  Speaker,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want  your  party, 
the  party  of  the  people,  so-called,  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  denying  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  an  issue  that  confronts  many  of 
them  on  a  daily  basis,  then  so  be  it, 
accept  that  responsibility.  But  do  not 
try  and  dodge  that  responsibility. 

I  say  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
give  us  the  opportunity. 

After  the  Speaker's  comments  on 
this  weekend  and  then  yesterday,  we 
now  have  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Speaker's  reasons  for  not  bringing  this 
bill  up.  As  reported  in  the  news  media 
today,  the  Speaker  now  says  he  will  re- 
consider whether  or  not  we  will  bring 
up  this  bill  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  puts  in  writing  his  ob- 
jections to  part  of  the  House  bill. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  President's  letter,  and  I  hope  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  does  read  these 
remarks  tomorrow.  But  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  letter  of  July  27,  1983,  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, outlining  the  administration's 
concern  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
House  bill.  This  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
as  he  is  of  course  intimately  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  issue,  because  in  vir- 
tually every  instance  these  remarks 
merely  capsulize  the  remarks  that  we 
were  receiving  orally  on  a  continual 
basis  from  the  administration  during 
the  time  we  considered  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  almost  every  case,  I  think  there 
is  one  major  exception,  I  or  another 
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Member  of  the  Republican  side  on  the 
Judiciiu-y  Conunittee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee involved  offered  amendments 
which!  contained  the  administration's 
viewpoint  and  we  announced  it  as 
such.  $o  there  is  no  surprise  here.  The 
one  e:(ception  is  an  amendment  that  I 
had  adopted  that  dealt  with  the  re- 
quiretiient  of  search  warrants  before 
conducting  open  field  area  control  op- 
erations. The  administration  does  not 
suppott  that.  That  is  one  major  area 
where  I  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion. 3ut  this  has  been  available  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  if  he  merely 
asked  Chairman  RoDtwo  for  it.  On  the 
half  chance  that  that  has  not  oc- 
curred. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insfert  in  the  Record  the  July  27, 
1983.  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  dnited  SUtes  to  Hoil  Pkteb  W. 
RooiNO,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee oq  the  Judiciary,  dealing  with  the 
subje<^  of  H.R.  1510. 

The]  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  jobjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleknan  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OfncF  OF  THE  Atkmwey  GemsAL. 
I       Washington,  D.C..  Jvly  27.  19S3. 
Hon.  ptrxH  W.  Roomo.  Jr.. 
CTtatrriaTi.    Committee    on    the    Jndieianf, 
H<^se  of  Representalivet,    Washington, 

Dea4  M«.  Chaibmajt.  Tliis  letter  is  written 
to  expi^ss  the  Administration's  position  on 
H.R.  1 J 10.  As  you  know,  we  strongly  support 
the  overall  purposes  of  H-R.  1510.  However, 
we  mutt  also  advise  you  of  our  strong  con- 
cern relating  to  several  of  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  and  our  hope  that  appropri 
ate  amendments  will  be  adopted  during 
floor  c«nsideration- 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  Committee's  early  consider- 
ation Of  Hit.  1510  and  the  importance  you 
have  ^tached  to  achieving  comprehensive 
reform.  Failure  to  reform  out 
laws  can  only  result  in  further 
{immigration,  greater  public  frustra- 
tion awer  the  government's  inatotlity  to  con- 
trol o^r  borders,  and  perpetuation  of  the 
negative  social  and  economic  etteea  of  per- 
mitting a  large  shadow  populatkm  to  exist 
outside  our  laws. 

We  4re  now  on  the  threshold  of  enacting 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  our 
mutuaj  reform  objectives.  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  companion  biU. 
S-  529,  on  an  impressive,  bipartisan  vote  of 
76-18  4nd,  through  your  good  efforts.  House 
floor  ajction  on  H-R.  1510  appears  to  be  im- 
minent. The  public  is  now  well  informed  on 
the  issues  involved  in  the  debate  and  the 
time  i^  right  for  the  reforms  proposed.  How 
ever,  the  Administration  cannot  support 
HJl.  1510.  in  specific,  until  modificatioas 
are  made  to  tighten  enforcement  provisioas 
and  U>  significantly  narrow  the  terms  of  le 
galization  to  address  the  Administration's 
budget  concerns. 

1.  Eiiiployer  sanctions:  Clearly  the  comer- 
stone  (>f  inunigration  reform  is  the  imposi- 
tion o'  penalties  on  employers  who  know- 
ingly I  tire  aliens  who  are  not  authorised  to 
work  n  the  United  States.  Only  by  this 
means  can  we  eliminate  the  primary  motiva- 
tion far  illegal  migration— attractive  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  to  opportunities  in 
sendin  g  countries.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimo^ 


ny  before  your  Subcommittee,  "employer 
sanctions  is  the  only  remaining,  credible  en- 
forcement tool  to  step  the  Hood  of  illegal 
immigration.  As  long  as  the  American  job 
market  remains  open  to  them,  illegal  aliens 
will  risk  the  dangers  of  illegal  entry,  the 
cost  of  smuggling  or  fraudulent  visas,  and 
the  likelihood  of  apprehension  and  deporta- 
tion." 

However,  the  Administration  is  very  con- 
cerned that  several  amendments  adopted 
during  full  Committee  consideration  of  H.R. 
1510  have  the  potential  of  dramatically  re- 
ducing the  impact  of  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions.  In  particular,  one  amendment 
deleted  the  requirement  that  employers  of 
four  or  more  employees  conduct  employ- 
ment eligibility  verification  checks  on  all 
employees.  As  amended,  H.R.  1510  now  pro- 
vides that  the  important  verification  proce- 
dures are  optional  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  notified  an  employer  that  an  illegal 
alien  has  been  found  in  his  employ. 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach  is  that 
even  assuming  enhanced  INS  investigative 
resources  it  would  take  literally  years  of  em- 
ployment audits  to  bring  the  use  of  verifica- 
tion procedures  to  a  level  commensiu-ate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  illegal  immigra- 
tion problem.  The  motivation  for  employers 
to  comply  voluntarily  with  the  paperwork 
procedures  would  l>e  minimal  and,  corre- 
spondingly, the  deterrent  effect  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  attesting  as  to  employ- 
ment eligibility  would  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. 

Additionally,  it  is  our  view  that  the  failure 
to  require  a  uniform  verification  procedure 
could  create  the  potential  for  increased  em- 
ployment discrimination  by  employers.  Re- 
quiring that  the  employment  eligibility  veri- 
fication procedures  are  only  applicable  to 
employers  who  have  hired  an  unauthorized 
alien  could  provide  an  improper  but  realistic 
incentive  for  employers  to  avoid  hiring 
anyone  who  "looks  or  sounds  foreign." 

The  Administration  strongly  recommends 
that  the  employm.~nt  verification  proce- 
dures in  HJl.  1510  tie  applied  to  all  employ- 
ers of  four  or  more  employees  as  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill  as  introduced  and  the 
Senate  passed  bUl.  S.  529. 

The  effect  of  this  modification  would  t>e 
to  balance  the  need  for  effective  employer 
sanctions  with  our  desire  not  to  impose  un- 
necessarily burdensome  requirements  on 
small  employers.  Limiting  the  paperwork 
verirication  requirement  to  employers  of 
four  or  more  employees  would  include  an  es- 
timated 95  percent  of  employees  in  the  na- 
tion's workforce  yet  would  exempt  50  per- 
cent of  the  employers. 

Another  amendment  adopted  at  the  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  mark-up  which  we  believe 
will  have  a  substantial  negative  impact  on 
enforcement  of  our  inunigration  laws  man- 
dates that  immigration  ofricers  ot>tain 
search  warrants  before  conducting  open 
Held  area  control  operations.  As  you  know, 
the  courts  have  consistently  held  that  war- 
rantless entries  onto  open  lands  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  are  appropriate  because  the 
special  protection  accorded  to  people  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  is  not  extended  to 
'open  fields."  To  extend  the  warrant  re- 
quirement as  proposed  gives  rise  to  a  host  of 
enforcement  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  ease  with  which  aliens  can  ab- 
scond during  the  4-6  hours  it  can  take  to 
secure  a  warrant.  At  the  minimum,  such  a 
major  change  in  our  law  should  tie  support- 
ed by  some  record  of  hearings,  yet  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  Other  law  enforcement 


agencies  are  not  restricted  by  a  warrant  re- 
quirement from  entry  onto  open  lands  and 
so  burdening  the  INS  appears  to  vitiate  the 
basic  thrust  of  immigration  control  legisla- 
tion. 

2.  Legalization: 

We  share  your  belief  that  a  fair  and  work- 
able legalization  program  is  an  integral  part 
of  any  comprehensive  immigration  reform 
effort.  However,  we  strongly  oppose  the 
overly  broad  provisions  in  H.R.  1510.  both 
with  regard  to  eligibility  for  legalization  and 
as  to  the  federal  responsibility  for  welfare 
benefits  and  education  assistance. 

H.R.  1510  would  give  inunediate  perma- 
nent residence  status  (including  the  right  to 
petition  for  family  members  and,  after  five 
years,  apply  for  citizenship)  to  illegal  aliens 
who  have  entered  the  VJS.  as  recently  as  1/ 
1/82.  Legalized  aliens  would  be  barred  from 
most  federal  welfare  programs  for  five  years 
with  the  notable  exceptions  of  SSI  and  med- 
ical assistance  because  of  age,  blindness  and 
disability:  and  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  serious  illness,  or  injury.  100  percent 
federal  reimbursement  is  also  provided  for 
state  and  local  welfare  costs  associated  with 
legalized  aliens  and  payments  are  author- 
ized to  assist  state  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

These  terms  are,  in  the  Administration's 
view,  precipitous  and  unwise.  Legalization  is 
an  extraordinary  tienefit  provided  by  our 
country  in  recognition  of  the  reality  that 
there  are  an  estimated  6  million  aliens  now 
living  in  the  VS.  illegally.  As  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  imposition  of  employer  sanc- 
tions to  stop  illegal  migration  in  the  future, 
giving  a  legal  status  to  many  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  tiecome  productive  members 
of  our  society  is  a  humane,  practical  re- 
sponse to  a  most  regrettable  situation.  How- 
ever, the  legalization  program  itself  must 
not  be  permitted  to  encourage  more  Ulegal 
migration  nor  reward  illegal  entry  unfairly 
by  immediately  offering  permanent  resident 
status  and  its  associated  benefits  while  legal 
immigrants  wait  patiently  in  line,  often  for 
years.  We  fear  the  current  provisions  in 
H.R.  1510  would  have  just  these  conse- 
quences. 

With  regard  to  eligibility  for  legalization, 
as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  tiefore  your  Sub- 
committee, the  two-tier  1977/1980  approach 
in  H.R.  1510.  as  introduced,  and  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  "represents  the  limits  of 
reasonable  compromise."  The  Administra- 
tion bill  originally  required  ten  years  contin- 
uous residence  for  permanent  residence 
status.  The  rationale  for  legalization  is  not 
to  give  legal  status  to  all  illegal  aliens  but  to 
grant  legal  status  to  eligible  aliens  who  have 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  this  country 
by  long  term  continuous  residence  as  self- 
sufficrient.  contributing  members  of  their 
communities.  Advancing  the  eligibility  date 
to  1/1/82.  as  occurred  during  full  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  H.R.  1510,  will  provide 
the  benefits  of  pemtanent  residence  status 
to  some  who  have  resided  here  less  than  two 
years— substantially  before  the  requisite 
commitment  to  this  country  has  been  estati- 
lished. 

The  Administration  cannot  support  the 
cost  implications  of  advancing  the  eligibility 
date  or  the  overly  generous  benefit  and  re- 
imbursement provisions  in  H.R.  1510.  The 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
estimates  that  federal  welfare  costs  alone 
under  the  bill  could  exceed  $6.9  billion  for 
the  period  FY  1984-1988.  Adding  the  esti- 
mates for  educational  support  and  operat- 
ing costs,  the  total  cost  of  the  legislation 
during  that  period  is  $11.5  billion.  (See  At- 


tachment A.)  None  of  these  costs  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  federal  budget  estimates 
for  the  FY  '84-88  period  and  at  a  time  of 
budget  austerity  such  outlays  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. ,    ,.    . 
The  Administration  believes  strongly  that, 
in  light  of  the  above,  the  terms  of  the  legal- 
ization  program    in   H.R.    1510   should   be 
amended   along   the   lines  of   the  Senate- 
passed  legislation,  to  provide  a  more  gradual 
adjustment  of  iUegal  aUens  to  permanent 
residence  and  more  restrictive  tienefit  provi- 
sions.   Under    S.    529,    illegal    aliens    here 
before  January  1,  1977  would  be  entitled  to 
apply  for  permanent  resident  status.  Those 
who  came  here  between  1977  and  January  1. 
1980  would  be  offered  temporary  resident 
sUtus  and  permanent  resident  status  after 
three  years.  Benefits  under  federaUy  funded 
pubUc  assistance  would  not  be  avaUable  to 
temporary  residents  or,  for  three  years,  to 
those  receiving  permanent  resident  sUtus. 
The  Senate  bill  does  authorize  a  block  grant 
to  the  states  to  provide  for  emergency  medi- 
cal care  and  other  assistance  to  legalized 
residents  as  contrasted  with  the  100  percent 
federal    reimbursement    provision    in    HJl. 
1510.  We  would  strongly  support  such  a 
block  grant  with  an  authorization  ceiling  at 
$1  4  bUlion  for  FY  1984-1988.  Such  a  block 
grant  assuming  a  cap  is  imposed,  addresses 
any  transitional  alien  assistance  needs,  dis- 
courage  welfare   dependency   and   controls 
federal  welfare  costs.  By  contrast,  full  reun- 
bursement  provides  no  incentive  for  \ocal 
governments  to  control  welfare  costs  or  to 
discourage  welfare  dependency.  Further,  a 
block   grant  would   give  States   maxunum 
flexibility  in  setting  program  pnonties  for 
this  population.  FinaUy,  the  Senate  biU  do^ 
not  provide  for  state  educational  support. 
The  provisions  in  the  House  biU  for  educa- 
tional assistance  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Administrations  position  that  aliens  are  al- 
ready being  educated  in  public  schools  and, 
if  they  are  in  need  of  special  services,  are  al- 
ready eUgible  to  receive  federal  assistance 
through  existing  programs.  As  written,  H.R. 
1510  creates  an  open-ended  impact  aid  enti- 
tlement   that    is    umiecessary    and    costly. 
Adopting  the  Senate  legalization  approach 
with   a  block  grant  ceQing  of  $1.4  bUlion 
could   keep   federal   FY    1984-1988   welfare 
costs  within  $2.3  billion,  as  the  Admmistra- 
tion  firmly  believes  they  must.  (See  Attach- 
ment B.) 
3  Adjudication  and  asylum  procedures. 
The  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
intention  behind  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  H.R. 
1510  to  reform  and  simplify  the  procedures 
to  adjudicate  immigration  cases.  The  cur- 
rent appeals  process,  by  allowing  multiple 
opportunities  for  administrative  and  judicial 
review  has  resulted  in  unconscionable  back- 
logs and  has  seriously  undermined  the  en- 
forcement of  our  immigration  laws. 

However,  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  provisions  that  would  establish  the  U.S. 
Immigration  Board  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  proposed  removal  of  immigration  adju- 
dications from  the  INS  to  address  the  per- 
ceptual problem  of  enforcement  being  com- 
bined with  administrative  review  is  appro- 
priate and  has,  in  fact,  already  occurred  by 
the  establishment  on  January  9,  1983  of  the 
Executive  Office  for  Immigration  Review 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  To  man- 
date that  the  Board  be  completely  inde- 
pendent would  result  in  a  loss  of  account- 
ability which  would  only  compound  the 
management  problems  that  preceded  our  re- 
organization and  could  further  protract  the 
already  slow  review  proceedings.  Permitting 


the  Board  to  remain  under  the  supervisory 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  but  out- 
side the  INS,  as  envisioned  in  the  Senate 
bill,  ensures  the  independence  of  the  Board 
without  the  total  loss  of  Executive  over- 
si8ht. 

We  also  have  strong  reservations  atwut 
other   provisions   in   the   adjudication   and 
asylum  section  of  H.R.  1510  which  appear  to 
complicate  rather  than  streamline  the  deci- 
sionmaking   process.    Certainly    we    must 
assure  that  the  administrative  and  judicial 
review  procedures  meet  the  requirements  of 
fundamental   fairness   but   we   cannot   lose 
sight  of  our  goal  to  respond  realistically  to  a 
burgeoning  immigration  caseload,  including 
approximately      169,000     pending     asylum 
cases,  and  the  possibility  of  a  future  immi- 
gration emergency.  One  example  is  our  con- 
cern that  the  important  provision  in  H.R. 
1510    establishing    an    expedited    exclusion 
procedure  for  aliens  who  have  neither  entry 
documents  nor  a  reasonable  claim  for  entry 
and  who  do  not  indicate  an   intention  to 
apply  for  asylum  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  requiring  Miranda  type  right-to- 
counsel  advice  to  each  alien  and  by  provid- 
ing   for    A.L.J.    reconsideration    hearings. 
Similarly,  an  amendment  adopted  at  full 
Committee  permitting  class  actions  prior  to 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies  has 
the  potential  for  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing the  time  for  final  determination  of 
immigration  cases.  It  is  our  belief  that  S. 
529,    as    amended    on    the    Senate    floor, 
reaches    the    limits    of    reasonableness    in 
terms  of  administrative  and  judicial  protec- 
tions while  stUl  achievuig  reform  of  our  seri- 
ously liacklogged  system. 
4.  H-2  and  transitional  worker  programs: 
•The  Administration  supports  codification 
of  a  distinct  H-2  program  to  admit  foreign 
workers   temporarily    for   agricultural    em- 
ployment. Employer  sanctions  may  create 
legitimate  labor  needs  that  wiU  not  be  met, 
at  least  in  the  short  run,  by  domestic  work- 
ers. However,  while  the  procedures  for  ad- 
mitting needed  workers  must  lie  simple  and 
workable   we   must   ensure   that   American 
workers  are  not  adversely  affected.  The  Ad- 
ministration   has   previously   submitted   its 
recommendations  as  to  the  specifics  of  any 
statutory  H-2  program,  many  of  which  are 
reflected  in  H.R.  1510. 

With  regard  to  the  transitional  nonimmi- 
grant agricultural  worker  program,  the  Ad- 
ministration supports  the  conceptual  agree- 
ment which  has  been  reached  between  agri- 
cultural and  labor  interests  to  permit  a 
three-year  adjustment  period  for  some  agri- 
cultural employers  to  develop  new  sources 
of  domestic  labor  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  H-2  program.  However,  it  is  also 
agreed  that  the  transition  program  cannot 
be  permitted  to  become  a  magnet  for  addi- 
tional Ulegal  migration  nor  should  it  become 
a  vehicle  for  displacing  employed  U.S.  work- 
ers. To  that  end  we  would  recommend  that 
amendments  be  adopted  to  restrict  eligibil- 
ity to  aliens  within  the  U.S.  who  have  previ- 
ously been  employed  in  agriculture  and  who 
register  for  participation  within  the  first 
twelve  months  of  the  program.  Additionally, 
the  legislation  should  make  clear  that  tran- 
sitional workers  are  not  to  replace  available 
U.S.  workers  or  legal  H-2  workers. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  during  the  past 
two  years  to  seek  enactment  of  immigration 
reform.  During  this  time  we  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  to  ensure  effective  en- 
forcement and  control  of  budgetary  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  legislation.  We  strongly 
urge   that    the   Administration's   proposed 


changes  to  H.R.  1510  be  adopted.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  bipartisan  spirit  which  has 
dominated  the  immigration  reform  debate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1510 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President  unless  amended  as  recommended 
herein. 

Sincerely, 

WuxiAM  French  Surra, 

Attorney  General 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  version  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  as  to  why  he  will  not  allow  us 
to  deal  with  this  issue  I  hope  has  been 
answered.  The  answer  was  already 
available  to  him.  But  I  have  laid  it 
upon  the  Record  so  that  he  might 
consult  it  tomorrow  while  he  is  recon- 
sidering his  previous  decision  not  to 
allow  this  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
to  deny  my  constituents  an  opportuni- 
ty to  have  the  full  House  work  its  will 
on  an  issue  that  is  of  prime  impor- 
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If  the  Speaker  of  the  House  intends 
to  issue  a  revised  version  of  his  reasons 
for  not  allowing  this  on  the  floor,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  take  another  special 
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ind  respond  with  documentation 

Speaker's  protestations  as  to 

bill  ought  not  to  come  to  the 

do  not  like  taking  the  time  of 

stjiff  here  or  other  Members  to  do 

I  will  say  that  if  the  Speaker 

to  do  that.  I  will  be  very  happy 

obi  ge  him  and  do  my  best  to  have 

in^^antaneous  response  and  a  docu- 

response  as  to  the  reasons  why 

should  not  be  able  to  consider  this 

that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
d  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,   re- 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an- 
in  its  series  of  editorials  and  ar- 
criticizing    the   U.S.    Synthetic 
Corporation.  The  attack  in  this 
and  by  several  other  par- 
based  wholly  on  the  free  market 
of  economics. 

critics  would  expand  their 
to  include  the  realities  of  the 
(  entury,  they  might  be  able  to 
how  today's  world  economy 
Indeed  the  economic  prob- 
the  auto  industry  or  the  steel 
are  directly  related  to  subsi- 
gjven  by  concerned  governments 
foreign    competition.    In    the 
market  of  today  there  is  no  such 
as  a  free  market.  Yet  the  free 
ideologues  remain  adamant  in 
jpposition  to  any  governmental 
that  might  allow  U.S.  compa- 
become  more  competitive  no 
what  the  reason, 
economic  problem  in  the  energy 
even  more  acute  as  we  learned 
the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  But 
there    is   something   the 
States  could  do  to  reduce  the 
impact  caused  by  a  disrup- 
our  imported  petroleum  sup- 
n  1980  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
was  created  by  Congress 
ide  incentives  for  the  commer- 
pfoduction  of  synthetic  fuels.  We 
action  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
on    imported    petroleum 
ifter  a  lengthy  examination  of 
^tematives.    It    was   obvious    to 
who    confronted    the    problem 
the    economic    threat    to    this 
by  such  cartels  is  as  serious  as 
ilitary  threat  and  the  long  con- 
time  involved  in  the  energy 
requires  decisions  now  which 
appear  economically  sound. 
American     people     have     cut 
consumption  dramatically,  but 
is  very  little  room  for  additional 
If  this  Nation  is  to  be  able  to 
a  disruption  in  oil  imports  for 
ptriod  of  time,  it  will  depend  on  a 
fr   of   steps   including   domestic 
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production  of  synthetics.  The  price  of 
that  product  may  not  be  competitive 
now  with  Saudi  crude  but  a  barrel  in 
tank  here  is  worth  much  more  than  a 
barrel  in  an  Arab  desert  should  there 
be  a  crisis. 

Synthetic  fuel  plants  take  years  to 
build;  obviously  we  cannot  wait  until 
the  pipeline  is  dry  to  react.  If  the  al- 
ternative facing  this  country  is  a 
choice  between  $18  billion  in  Federal 
support  for  synthetic  fuels  production 
or  a  national  economic  disaster  that 
could  lead  us  into  war,  I  am  glad  that  I 
support  synthetic  fuels.  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  those  obstruction- 
ists who  in  the  name  of  economic 
theory  are  blocking  the  SFC's  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  law  would  focus  their 
energy  on  positive  solutions  to  our 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  a   letter   in   response   to   the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  from  the 
National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  The  letter  highlights  my 
own  concerns  and  should  be  consid- 
ered carefully  by  every  Member.  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  29,  1983. 
The  Editor. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Despite  our  own  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  free  markets,  we  sus- 
pect that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  may  have 
elevated  its  own  reverence  in  this  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  heights  in  its  recent  scourging 
of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
("Sinful  Subsidies".  9/22/83). 

You  are  correct  that  the  energy  market 
will  bring  synfuels  technologies  to  commer- 
cial readiness.  The  critical  question  is 
whether  the  market  timetable  will  be  soon 
enough,  given  national  energy  security 
needs. 

A  deep  recession  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions, rising  real  interest  rates  and  declining 
oil  prices  have  sharply  slowed  the  market 
timetable  for  synthetic  fuels.  Today,  indus- 
try is  reluctant  to  commit  billions  of  dollars 
to  long  lead-time  projects  whose  profitabil- 
ity depends  on  the  price  of  oil  in  the  distant 
future.  Markets  do  not  fully  reflect  non- 
market  considerations  such  as  the  threat  of 
political  disruption  of  world  oil  flows. 

The  SPC  exists  today  not  because  some 
Committee  Chairman  misplaced  his  copy  of 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  but  because  elected 
leaders  recognized  their  responsibility  to 
assure  U.S.  energy  security  in  the  face  of 
grave  and  long-term  threats  to  our  oil  im- 
ports and  those  of  our  allies.  The  SFC  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  guaranteeing  that  the  U.S. 
will  have  commercial  scale  experience  with 
synthetic  fuels  technologies  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Current  U.S.  strategy  for  energy  security 
includes  stockpiling  oil  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  as  short-term  insurance  in 
the  event  of  a  limited  interruption  in  world 
oil  supply.  It  includes  maximum  use  of  free 
market  signals  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation and  production.  It  includes  billions  of 
dollars  of  100%  subsidized  outlays  for  a 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  to  keep  oil  flowing 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  And  this 
strategy  includes  incentives  to  industry  to 
override  the  market-driven  synthetic  fuels 


timetable  for  developing  these  critical  tech- 
nologies at  commercial  scale  in  the  national 
interest.  This  is  a  balanced  strategy  of 
market  signals,  short  and  long-term  insur- 
ance and  military  preparedness. 

WSJ  editorials  assailing  government  in- 
centives for  synfuels  development  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  long-term  national 
energy  preparedness  by  offering  an  appar- 
ent intellectual  basis  for  complacency.  The 
threat  to  Middle  Eastern  oil  facilities  on 
which  we  and  our  oil  importing  allies 
depend  is  rooted  in  centuries  old  religious  ri- 
valry and  contemporary  super-power  poli- 
tics. That  danger  is  real.  A  real  world  policy 
that  includes  assured  progress  in  synthetic 
fuels  development  is  the  responsible  course 
of  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  S.  Koleda. 

Presidenl.m 


CHICAGO'S  1983  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  mintues. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  10,  Chicagoans  will 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  491  years  ago 
with  a  gigantic  parade.  Many  thou- 
sands will  attend  this  gala  procession- 
al, and  millions  more  will  be  able  to 
see  this  event  live  on  WGN-TV. 

The  voyage  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus marked  one  of  history's  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  explorations, 
and  the  theme  for  this  year's  parade. 
'Contributions  of  Italians  to  Atmos- 
pheric Exploration, "  honors  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  brave  explor- 
ers and  adventurers  who  came  after 
Columbus  and  made  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  America,  helping  to  make  our 
Nation  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

This  year,  leading  the  proud  parade 
assemblage  will  be  Chicago's  Mayor 
Harold  Washington;  Consul  General 
of  Italy  Claudio  Ferrari;  Fire  Commis- 
sioner Louis  Galante;  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans  President 
Jerry  Zurla;  Grand  Marshal  Richard 
Parrillo;  Mayor  John  Porcelli  of  Lin- 
colnwood;  and  general  chairman  of  the 
1983  parade,  Jerry  Campagna:  as  well 
as  myself.  Also  in  attendance  will  be 
virtually  every  Italian  American  politi- 
cal leader  in  the  Midwest,  many  other 
politicial  dignitaries,  civic  leaders, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  businessmen 
from  the  community,  and  labor  lead- 
ers. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan;  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
James  Thompson;  and  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  Honorable  Harold  Wash- 
ington, have  issued  proclamations 
commemorating  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  and  copies  of 
these  proclamations  follow: 


Columbus  Day.  1983 
A  pioclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 
It  is  fitting  that  Americans  honor  those 
Individuals  who  have  altered  the  course  of 
history  in  this  country  by  exhibitmg  great 
moral  character  and  courage-men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  personal  liberties  we  enjoy  today. 
Thus  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  honor  one  of  those  individ- 
uals. Christopher  Columbus. 

Columbus  was  a  bold  and  adventurous 
navigator  who  left  Europe  in  1492  in  search 
of  new  lands  and  first  recorded  the  sighting 
of  the  North  American  continent.  In  this 
sense  he  personifies  the  courage  and  vision 
so  many  explorers  exhibited  during  this 
period.  Yet  he  is  more  than  this.  He  repre- 
sents a  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
which  contributed  to  the  development  ol 
America.  Along  with  Galileo,  Copernicus, 
and  others.  Columbus  symbolizes  a  quest  tor 
knowledge,  a  willingness  and  fortitude  to  go 
beyond  what  is  accepted  as  truth  in  the 
name  of  progress.  Columbus  did  "ot  f^ll  off 
the  face  of  the  earth;  rather,  through 
daring,  risk,  and  innovation,  he  discovered 
new  horizons.  „    „„ 

Since  Columbus  discovered  America,  nu- 
merous families  have  exhibited  that  same 
courage  and  fortitude  in  setting  sail  across 
the  seas  to  become  American  citizens.  By 
taking  that  step  into  the  new  and  unknown 
those  same  families  created  an  opportunity 
to  realize  increased  prosperity  and  greater 
freedom  here  in  these  United  States.  The 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
Christopher  Columbus  provide  an  example 
of  the  rewards  that  can  come  from  taking 
initiatives.  Today  Americans  have  the  op- 
portunity and  freedom  to  make  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  their  own  and  to 
enjoy  the  feelings  of  accomplishment  which 

follow 

Of  course  Columbus  Day  is  a  day  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  Americans  of  Italian  her_ 
itaee  It  is  a  day  when  all  Americans  should 
join  in  recognizing  the  great  contributions 
of  Italian-Americans  to  this  country  s  cul-  ■ 
tural  scientific,  athletic  and  commercial 
achievements,  and  religious  vitality. 

In  tribute  to  the  achievement  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
joint  resolution  approved  April  30.  1934  (48 
Stat  657).  a:s  modified  by  the  Act  of  June 
28  1968  (82  Stat.  250),  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  as  Columbus  Day. 

Now  therefore.  I  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  do 
hereby  designate  Monday,  October  10,  1983, 
as  Columbus  Day.  I  invite  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  observe  that  day  in  schools, 
churches  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  honor  of  this  great 
explorer.  I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings  on  the  appointed  day  in  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  „,    „„ 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  6th.  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty - 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  eighth.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Proclamation-State  of  Illinois 

Every    American    knows    what    historic 

event  occurred  in  1492,  for  in  that  year  the 

history  of  the  world  took  a  dramatic  leap. 

The   voyage   of   Columbus,   which   spurred 


further  exploration  of  the  New  World,  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  land. 

Columbus  and  many  other  distinguished 
Italians  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
civilization.  The  Italian  community  is  joined 
by  Americans  of  every  ethnic  background  in 
recognizing  Columbus  Day. 

Italian-American  residents  in  Illinois  win 
be  sponsoring  their  27th  annual  Columbus 
Day  Parade  to  honor  their  native  hero. 

Therefore,  I,  James  R.  Thompson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 10  1983,  as  Columbus  Day  in  Illinois. 
James  Thompson. 


Proclamation-Office  of  the  Mayor.  City 
of  Chicago 
Whereas,   the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  (JCCIA)  is  sponsoring  its 
annual  Columbus  Day  parade  on  Dearborn 
Street  on  October  10,  1983  at  1:00  p.m.;  an(l 
Whereas,  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  public  more  aware  of 
the  contributions  of  Italian  Americans  to 
the  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
history  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  parade  is  held  each  year  in 
tribute  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the  in- 
trepid Genovese  navigator-explorer  and  the 
event  is  a  highlight  of  the  Fall  season  in 
Chicago;  and 

Whereas,  the  JCCIA,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Jerome  N.  Zurla,  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
munity for  many  years  and  the  organization 
has  Jerry  Campagna  as  general  chairman, 
Richard  Parrillo  as  grand  marshal  and  Con- 
gressman Frank  Annunzio  as  its  1983  honor- 
ary parade  chairman: 

Now  therefore.  I,  Harold  Washington. 
Mavor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby 
proclaim  October  10.  1983.  to  be  Columbus 
Day  in  Chicago  and  urge  citizens  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  events  held  in  connection  with 
this  worthwhile  observance  in  appreciation 
of  the  heritage  provided  to  all  by  this  great 
navigator-explorer. 
Dated  this  28th  day  of  July.  1983. 

Harold  Washington. 


Mr.    Speaker,    Chicago's    Columbus 
Day  celebration  begins  with  a  concele- 
brated  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Pompen 
Church  at  9  a.m.  The  principal  cele- 
brant will  be  Rev.  Peter  J.  Sordi,  C.S., 
pastor.  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church, 
and  the  homily  will  be  given  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Angelo  J.   Calandra,  C.S., 
Missionaries  of  St.  Charles.  The  4th 
degree  Knights  of  Columbus  will  serve 
as  the  colorful  honor  guards.  Other 
concelebrants    include    Rev.    Valeno 
Baggio    C.S.,  Italian  Cultural  Center. 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary;  Rev.  Angelo 
Biancalana.    M.C.C.J.,    Camboni    Mis- 
sionaries  of   the   Sacred   Heart;   Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campana,  St.  Gall's  Parish; 
Rev    Dino  Dai-Zovi.  C.S..  St.  Antho- 
ny's Church;  Rev.  John  V.  Dolciamore, 
Divine  Providence  Church;  Rev.  Nich- 
olas Marro,  C.S..  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
Church;  Rev.  Luciano  Morselli.  C.S., 
St  Callistus  Church;  Rev.  Lawrence  L. 
Cozzi   C.S.,  Villa  Scalabrini  Home  for 
the  Aged;  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Ognibene, 
C  S    Our  Lady,  Mother  of  the  Church; 
Rev'  Louis  Palazzola,  St.  Rene  Goupil; 
Rev    Ronald  E.  Scarlata,  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

Church;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Tonelli.  Holy 


Trinity  Church  at  the  Medical  Center; 
Rev.  Vincent  I.  Zarlenga,  O.P.,  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrer  Priory  Church;  Rev.  Peter 
Zoni,  S.X.,  Xaverian  Missionary  Fa- 
thers; Rev.  Dino  Ziliotto.  C.S..  St.  Mi- 
chael Archangel  Church;  Rev.  Leonard 
H.  Mattel.  St.  Cyprian  Church;  and 
Rev.  Alfred  P.  Corbo,  Holy  Rosary 
Church. 

Following  the  mass,  there  will  be  a 
breakfast  in  the  parish  hall,  and  then 
at  10:30  a.m.,  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America  and  the  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans  will  con- 
duct the  traditional  wreath  laying 
ceremony  at  the  Columbus  statue  in 
Arrigo  Park.  Thomas  Baratta  of  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America  will  co- 
ordinate this  event,  aided  by  the  color 
guard  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans. 

Chicago's  monumental  Columbus 
Day  Parade  will  step  off  from  the 
corner  of  Dearborn  and  Wacker  Drive 
at  1  p.m.,  and  will  include  200  floats, 
bands,  and  marching  units  depicting 
the  theme  of  the  parade.  Marco  De 
Stefano.  parade  marshal,  will  render 
the  very  important  service  of  lining  up 
t'nese  units,  and  making  sure  that  the 
parade  runs  smoothly. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  Italo  Balbo's  historic  trans-At- 
lantic flight  with  a  mass  armada  of  24 
seaplanes  to  Chicago's  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  1933.  To  help 
commemorate  Balbo's  contribution  to 
aviation,  and  in  keeping  with  this 
year's  parade  theme  of  saluting  signifi- 
cant Italian  contributions  to  aerospace 
exploration,  10  living  Balbo  flyers  will 
be  guests  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans  for  the  entire  day 
of  the  parade. 

Colorful    floats    especially    designed 
for  this  occasion  will  carry  members  of 
the    Italian   community    wearing    au- 
thentic costumes  from  the  19  regions 
of    Italy,    all    coordinated    by    Floats 
Chairperson  Marie  Palello;  Float  Per- 
sonnel Chairman  Lawrence  Spallitta; 
and      Authentic      Italian      Costumes 
Chairperson  Ann  Sorrentino.  Norman 
Boccio,  2609  West  Superior,  Chicago. 
111.,  will  portray  Christopher  Colum- 
bus on  one  of  the  main  floats.  Also, 
one  of  the  leading  units  will  be  a  45- 
piece  band  from  Turin,  Italy,  'Fanfore 
di  Cigliano,"  on  a  tour  of  the  Midwest. 
Arranged  by  Dr.  Sylvan  Bosi,  the  ex- 
penses for  this  band  will  be  assumed 
by  the  Italo-American  National  Union. 
Other  key  leaders  who  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  success  of  the  Co- 
lumbus  Day    Parade    include    Mayor 
John  C.  Porcelli.  finance  and  souvenir 
book   chairman;   John   Serpico.   labor 
committee    chairman;    Domenick    Di 
Frisco  and  Theresa  Petrone.  program 
and      arrangements      cochairpersons; 
Fred  Mazzei.  queen  contest  chairman; 
Ange  Tufano  and  Naomi  Serpico.  re- 
ception     committee      cochairpersons: 
Rev     Lawrence    Cozzi,    religious    pro- 
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gram  i  Jid  organizations  chairman: 
Richard  Parrillo,  grand  marshal  of  the 
parade;  Jerry  Campagna,  general 
chairmap  of  the  1983  parade;  all  the 
members  who  so  tirelessly  serve  on 
these  committees;  as  well  as  all  of  the 
officers  and  trustees  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans. 

The  parade  will  be  televised  locally 
and  through  cable  outlet  to  30  States 
and  othf r  countries  by  WGN-TV  from 
1  to  3  p.m.,  and  will  be  narrated  by  Do- 
menick  Di  Frisco,  together  with  a  rep- 
resentative from  WON,  from  materials 
researched  and  prepared  by  Theresa 
Petronej  theme  coordinator.  The 
parade  ^Ul  be  sponsored  by  Dominick 
Di  Matt^  of  Dominick's  Finer  Foods 
Anthon]!  Terlato  of  Patemo  Imports: 
Joseph  "Marchetti  of  the  Como  Inn 
Gene  I^eytow  of  the  Amalgamated 
Bank  of  |  Chicago;  Jerry  Campagna  of 
Heilemah's  Oldstyle  Beer;  Michael 
Notaro  pi  the  Statistical  Tabulating 
Co.;  Anthony  Fomelli  of  Festa  Ita- 
liana;  arid  Richard  Parrillo  of  Safeway 
Insurance;  along  with  True  Value 
Hardwaiie. 

The  Jdint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  comprised  of  more  than  40 
Italo-Anjerican  civic  organizations  in 
the  Chicagoland  area,  sponsors  the 
Columbiis  Day  Parade  and  other  relat- 
ed activities.  Many  local  groups  coop- 
erate witjh  the  joint  civic  committee  in 
this  comhiunitywide  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus, and  Anthony  Sorrentino.  execu- 
tive dire<;tor  of  the  joint  civic  commit- 
tee, is  afiain  helping  to  coordinate  the 
various  iictivlties  of  the  parade  as  he 
has  done  so  ably  over  the  years. 

One  oi  the  highlights  of  Chicago's 
Columbi  s  Day  celebration  is  the  selec- 
tion of  tie  queen  of  the  parade.  This 
year,  jud  ged  on  her  beauty,  poise,  and 
personalty.  Deneen  Solideo,  7128 
North  Herrimac,  Chicago,  111.,  was 
chosen  ta  reign  as  queen  of  the  Co- 
lumbus ]!)ay  Parade.  She  won  $1,000 
from  th;  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  iimericans,  along  with  many 
other  gif  s. 

The  msmbers  of  the  queen's  court 
include  Itose  Maria  Campanella,  9804 
West  Giace,  Niles,  111.;  Rhonda  Mi- 
chaeline  Federico.  9316  South  Major, 
Oak  La\m,  111.;  Lisa  Patrasso,  1350 
North  Hamlin,  Park  Ridge,  111.;  and 
Mary  Theresa  Mikit,  10740  Avenue  E., 
Chicago,  111. 

Judges  for  the  Columbus  Day 
Parade  q  lieen  contest  were  Joseph  Ca- 
liendo,  fi  r  fashion  coordinator  and  de- 
signer ol  furs;  Frank  Cacciatore,  Jr., 
real  estaie  developer;  Gilbert  Cataldo, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Pqrt  District;  James  De  Leo,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  chief 
judge  of  'traffic  court;  Barbara  Dram- 
mis  Dare  ones,  personnel  director,  re- 
gional tr  uisportation  authority;  Rose 
Farina,  n  lanager  of  civic  center  events, 
Chicago  Council  on  Fine  Arts;  Paul 
Finnamo  e,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Hairline  i  ;^reations.  Inc.;  Paul  A.  Fosco, 


executive  vice  president  of  Consult- 
ants &  Administrators,  Inc.;  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  Romiti,  Illinois  Appel- 
late Court  justice;  Laura  M.  Spingola, 
assistant  commissioner  for  interna- 
tional business,  Chicago  Department 
of  Economic  Development;  and  Rich- 
ard Parrillo,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Republic  Bank  of  Chica- 
go. 

Our  grand  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
tion will  close  with  a  reception  at  the 
Como  Inn,  in  honor  of  our  guests,  all 
officers,  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
members  who  are  participating  in 
making  the  1983  Columbus  Day 
Parade  a  memorable  event.  Leaders  of 
the  Italo-American  organizations  from 
Illinois  also  will  be  present  as  well  as 
officials  from  our  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments. 

As  honorsu-y  parade  chairman  on 
this  14th  celebration  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday,  I  commend  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
for  their  dedication,  careful  planning, 
and  hard  work  that  goes  into  the  cre- 
ation of  a  grand  event  such  as  the  Chi- 
cago Columbus  Day  Parade.  Our  city 
and  our  people  are  proud  of  these  out- 
standing citizens  and  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  make  this  varied  and  monu- 
mental occasion  into  another  great 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  1983  Chicago  Columbus 
Day  Parade  Committee  are  as  follows: 

List  op  Officers  and  Members  of  Chicago 
CoLUMUS  Day  Parade 

COLUMBUS  DAY  PARADE  COMMITTEE 

Jerry  Campagna.  General  Chairman  1983; 
Congressman  FYank  Annunzio,  Honorary 
Parade  Chairman;  Richard  Parrillo.  Grand 
Marshal. 

HONORARY  CHAIRPERSONS 

Hon.  Harold  Washington,  Mayor,  City  of 
Chicago:  Dr.  Claudio  Ferrari,  Consul  Gener- 
al of  Italy:  Hon.  George  W.  Dunne,  Presi- 
dent, Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners: 
Congressman  Martin  Russo:  Hon.  James  R. 
Thompson,  Governor,  State  of  Illinois. 

JCCIA  OFFICERS 

Jerome  N.  Zurla.  President:  Charles  C. 
Porcelli.  1st  Vice  President:  Carl  De  Moon. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Anthony  Terlato.  3rd 
Vice  President:  Pred  Bartoli,  4th  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Leonard  Giampietro.  5th  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Anthony  Morizzo,  Treasurer:  Jose- 
phine L  Ortale,  Secretary:  Sam  Cerniglia. 
Sgt.-at-Arms,  Anthony  Sorrentino,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

BOARD  or  TRUSTEES 

Richard  Parrillo.  Chairman:  Cong.  Prank 
Annunzio.  Vice  Chairman:  Michael  Anneca. 
Sam  V.  P.  Banks,  Fred  Bartoli,  Tony  Ber- 
tuca,  E>oug  Buffone.  Victor  Cacciatore,  Rep. 
Ralph  Capparelli.  Michael  Cardilli,  Gilbert 
Cataldo.  Michael  Coccia,  James  L  Coli.  Sen- 
ator John  D"Arco.  Jr..  James  De  Leo.  Pat  De 
Leo,  Dominick  Di  Matteo.  Rep.  Marco 
Domico,  John  L.  Donovan,  Nello  Ferrara, 
Anthony  J.  Fornelli,  and  Paul  Fosco. 

Peter  J.  Fosco.  Jr..  Anthony  Pratto.  Dr. 
Raffaele  Suriano.  Leonard  Giampietro,  Dr. 
James  P.  Greco,  Ernie  Kumerow,  Joseph 
Lizzadro.  Jr.,  Steve  Lombardo,  Charles  Lo- 
Verde,  Joseph  Marchetti.  Pat  Marcy,  Jr.. 


Michael  Notaro.  Mayor  John  C.  Porcelli. 
Ciro  Rossini.  Dr.  Mario  O.  Rubinelli.  John 
Serpico.  Joseph  Spingola.  Anthony  Terlato, 
Joseph  Tolitano.  Lester  Trilla,  Phillip 
Zenni,  and  Jerome  N.  Zurla. 

CHAPLAIN 

Reverend  Armando  Pierini,  C.S. 

TELEVISION  SPONSOR  COMMITTEE 

Pat  Marcy,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

THEME  COORDINATOR 

Theresa  Petrone. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Rev.  Lawrence  Cozzi,  C.S.,  Chairman:  Rev. 
Armando  Pierini.  C.S.,  Advisor:  Nick  Bianco, 
John  De  Bella,  Michael  Palello,  Elvira  Pan- 
arese.  Chief  Anthony  Pilas,  Anthony  Pope, 
John  Spatuzza,  and  Lawrence  Spallitta. 

AUTHENTIC  ITALIAN  COSTUMES  COMMITTEE 

Ann  Sorrentino,  Chairperson:  Elena  Pri- 
goletti,  Mary  Spallitta.  and  Pauline  Jo  Cusi- 
mano. 

FINANCE  AND  SOUVENIR  BOOK  COMMITTEE 

Mayor  John  C.  Porcelli,  Chairman:  Sam 
Cerniglia,  Ann  Sorrentino,  and  Angeline  An- 
nunzio. 

BANDS,  MARCHERS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 

Louis  H.  Rago  and  Marie  Palello. 

LABOR  COMMITTEE 

John  Serpico,  Chairman:  Tom  Crivellone, 
Angelo  Fosco,  Charles  LoVerde,  Tony 
Judge,  Armando  Fosco,  and  Chuck  Spranzo. 

PROGRAM  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  COMMITTEE 

Domenick  Di  Frisco,  Co-Chairman;  There- 
sa Petrone,  Co-Chairperson:  Jerry  Zurla, 
Gilbert  Cataldo,  Anthony  Pomelli,  and 
James  De  Leo. 

QUEEN  CONTEST  COMMITTEE 

Fred  Mazzei.  Chairman:  Josephine  Bianco, 
Co-Chairperson:  Anita  Bianco,  Nick  Bianco, 
Marie  Palello,  Michael  Palello,  Hugo  Panar- 
ese.  Sam  Bruno.  Norma  Battisti,  Ange 
Tufano,  and  Joe  Mollica. 

FLOATS  COMMITTEE 

Marie  Palello.  Chairperson. 

FLOAT  PERSONNEL  COMMITTEE 

Lawrence  Spallitta,  Chairman. 

PARADE  MARSHALS  COMMITTEE 

Marco  De  Stefano.  Chairman:  Alex  Batin- 
ich.  Larry  Battisti.  Rocco  Bellino,  John  De 
Bella,  Nick  Bianco,  Pasquale  Caputo,  Ettore 
Di  Vito,  Anthony  Finley.  Neil  Francis. 
Mario  Lombardi,  Joe  Mollica.  Robi  Neri. 
Mike  Palello,  Joseph  Pantaleo,  Anthony 
Pilas,  Louis  Rago,  Ron  Onesto.  and  Jeff 
Garzinetti. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

Ange  Tufano,  Chairperson:  Naomi  Serpi- 
co. Co-Chairperson:  and  Ange  Passarelli. 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Sam  Bruno. 

WOMEN'S  DIVISION 

Ange  Tufano,  President. 

WEST  SUBURBAN  WOMEN'S  DIVISION 

Naomi  Serpico. 

YOUNG  ADULT  DIVISION 

Ange  Passarelli. 
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BASIC  QUARTERS  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICE 
MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gokzauz)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes.  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  because  it  is  often  said  that 
haste  brings  waste  and  this  we  now 
have  in  collective  bodies  as  weU  as  m 
the  experience  of  individuals.  We 
know  that  hasty,  fast  legislation  turns 
out  to  be  dangerous  legislation,  and 
Presidents  are  not  exempt  from  that 
error.  When  Presidents  act  hastQy  or 
precipitously  things  happen  that 
impact  human  beings,  and  in  some  m- 
stances  adversely. 

This  is  happening  to  some  ol  my 
constituents  who  are  serving  our  coun- 
try very  loyally,  patriotically,  and  effi- 
ciently as  soldiers  who  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Port,  Sam  Houston  which  is 
in  my  district,  presently  almost  200 
serving  in  Honduras  or  other  areas.  To 
their   amazement   and   chagnn   they 
contacted  me  short,ly  before  their  de- 
parture to  point  out  the  mjustice  that 
they  would   be  confronting  and  are 
now  suffering.  It  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  theu-  basic 
quarters    aUowance    provisions    that 
under  the  law.  not  regulation,  provides 
for  and  does  so  In  those  cases  that  are 
defined  as  training  or  camp  excursions 
or  training  purposes  of  duration  not  to 
exceed  90  days. 

In   that  situation  those  who  have 
their  basic  quart^ers  allowance  because 
they  are  living  off  base,  and  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  let  me  say  that  we  have 
been  fighting  for  years,  and  up  to  now 
quite   unsuccessfully   to   provide   and 
have  not  provided  adequate  on  base 
housing,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  inadequate  many  members  serving 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston  have  lived  off 
base  Such  Individuals  as  medical  doc- 
tors  and   other   trained   medics   who 
were  assigned  for  several  years  to  per- 
manent duty  m  hospitals  and  are  now 
assigned  to  temporary  duty  off  the 
shores    of    our    coast    m    Honduras, 
among  other  places,  but  not  ne^ssan- 
ly  restricted  to  Honduras  or  Centi^ 
America.  The  same  thing  »^J^.»^,^ 
In  Lebanon.  The  reason  is  that  if  this 
excursion    of    these    massive    deplo^ 
ments  of  the  task  forces  were  to  be 
correctly  labeled,  it  might  be  sus^pti- 
ble  to  an  Interpretation  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  In  violation  of  the  war  powers 
limlUtlon  resolution  or  laws  and  so. 
therefore,  these  individuals  are  con- 
fronted with  service  of  anywhere  from 
6  to  8  months  In  Central  Amen<». 

The  law  is  rigid  and  says  that  if 
there  Is  any  possibility  that  these  per- 
manently stationed  service  People  «^ 
find  themselves  on  duty  for  more  than 
90  days  on  a  temporary  basis,  such  as 
this  is  defined  as  a  training  exercise. 


that  that  allowance  stops  the  first  day 
that  they  are  off  on  their  mission. 
They  do  not  wait  even  until  after  the 

90  days.  ^  ,      J 

So  I  have  constituents  who  are  faced 
with  the  reality  of  losing  over  $600  a 
month,  and  In  the  meanwhile  worry- 
ing down  In  the  jungles  of  Honduras 
about  whether  or  not  they  wUl  be  able 
to  keep  their  long-term  lease  on  their 
present  living  quarters  or  lose  the 
mortgage  that  they  have.  They  are  in- 
curring great  financial  hardship  that  I 
think  Is  to  be  corrected,  suffering  an 
Injustice  we  should  not  allow. 

These  are  very  wonderful  Americans 
and  I  know  that  it  was  not  Intended 
that  this  should  happen.  But  it  is  up 
to  us  to  correct. 

I  have  been  researching  the  matter 
for  2  weeks  thinking  that  perhaps  we 
could  find  an  administrative  solution 
to  It,  but  no,  we  will  have  to  amend 

So  today  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
committee  here  In  the  House  will  give 
immediate  attention  to  this.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  leaders  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

I  am  also  working  with  our  col- 
leagues In  the  other  body  so  that  we 
can  at  least  minimize  the  Impact  or 
avoid  It  aU  together  If  we  can  provide 
retroactive  features  In  this  legislation. 
If  such  Is  necessary. 

So  this  bill  will  not  undercut  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislaUon  or  it 
distinguishes  only  those  service  mem- 
bers who  are  not  normally  assigned  to 
field  or  sea  duty,  and  who  had  suffi 
dent  reason  to  be  allowed  to  live  off- 
sUtion  at  their  permanent  duty  sta 
tlon.  It  will  protect  those  Individuals 
who  had  sufficient  reason  to  obtam 
off-station  housing,  whether  by  neces- 
sity because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  on- 
statlon  housing,  or  by  permission  be- 
cause of  the  expectation  of  the  sennre 
that     this     member     would    not    de 
shipped  out  to  field  or  to  sea  duty. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

no   4X00 
A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code 

to  correct  an   inequity   In   eligaiility   for 

basic  aUowance  for  quarters  for  members 

of  the  unifonned  services 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    Vnited   £J^    °^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Ttot  sec 
Uon403(d)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended—  .,„        . 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(d)  ;  "m 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph; 

•(2)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  en- 
titled to  the  basic  allowance  ^o^  v^rs. 
who  is  ordered  to  field  duty  or  sea  *rty  a°f 
who  (but  for  this  paragraph)  would  be 
denied  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
during  the  period  of  such  field  duty  or  sea 
dU^n^y  not  be  denied  such  aUowance 
during  such  period  if—  .  „»  ,ho 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  the 
member  to  the  duty  station  from  which  he 
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is  ordered  to  such  field  duty  or  sea  duty  the 
member  had  not  been  informed  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  possibility  of  his  being  as- 
signed to  such  duty:  and 

•■(B)  the  field  duty  or  sea  duty  is  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  90  days,  has  no  definite 
termination  date,  and  does  not  result  m  a 
change     of     permanent     station     of     the 

member.".  .„„,j.    , 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  403(d)  of 
title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  members  ordered  to  field  duty  or 
sea  duty  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1981. 


Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE       JOHN       D.       MALAMAZIAN 
BLIND  REHABILITATION 

CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  house,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  to  desig- 
nate the  Blind  RehabUitation  Center 
at  the  Hlnes  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Chicago.  Illinois  as 
the  "John  D.  Malamazlan  Blind  Reha- 
bilitation Center. " 

As    representative    of    the    Seventh 
Congressional     District     of     minois. 
within  which  this  center  is  located.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  the  late  John  D. 
Malamazlan.     For     37     years.     John 
worked    with    blinded    veterans.    Not 
only  did  he  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
having  been  a  member  of  the  pioneer- 
ing staff  that  played  such  a  vital  role 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Hlnes  Blind  Center.  But  also,  over  the 
past  22  years.  John  has  received  19 
awards  for  his  work  with  blinded  vet- 
erans and  with  others  In  the  field.  In 
1977     he    was    named    "Man    of    the 
Year"  by  the  combined  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation (CVA)  of  Illinois;  and  in  1979, 
he  received   the   Lawrence  E.   Blaha 
Memorial  Award  which  is  given  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  (AAWB)  to  the  "Most  Out- 
standing Person '   in  Orientation  and 
MobUlty    In    the    United    States   and 
Canada. 

John's  life  has  been  an  exemplary 
one.  There  could  be  no  more  appropri- 
ate Individual  to  honor  than  a  man 
who  has  devoted  so  much  talent  and 
energy  to  helping  the  blind.  I  urge 
your  support  In  naming  the  Hlnes 
Center  after  John  Malamazlan.* 


SIMPSON-MAZZOLI 
IMMIGRATION  BILL  SHELVED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr   CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  H.R.  1510.  the 
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Reform  and  Control  Act 

will  not  be  brought  to  the 

bill  is  highly  controversial 

oi^posed  by  a  host  of  civil  rights, 

and  religious  organiza- 

behalf  of  the  Congressional 

I  commend  the  coura- 

acjion  of  the  Speaker. 

11  authorizes  criminal  penal- 
employers  who  hire  people 
in  this  country  illegally.  The 
that  these  employer  sanc- 
reduce  the  demand  for  ille- 
wor^ers  and  that,  once  the  word 
that  there  is  no  opportunity 
improvement  in  this 
illegals  will  stop  coming  here, 
thedry,  this  approach  seems  like  a 
and  efficient  way  of  dealing 
problem  of  large  numbers  of 
illegally  entering  this  country 
jobs  from  Americans.  In 
world,  however,  employer 
do  not  work.  The  General 
Accountiig  Office,  at  the  behest  of 
one  of  tie  originators  of  the  legisla- 
tion, Ser  ator  Alan  Simpson,  conduct- 
ed a  stuiy  of  some  20  countries  that 
use  such  sanctions.  The  conclusion 
reached '  vas  that: 
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s  were  not  an  effective  deterrent 

illegal  employment  for  primarl- 

Pirst,  employers  either  were 

responsibility  for  illegal  em- 

)r,  once  apprehended,  were  penal- 

to  deter  such  acts.  Second,  the 

were  not  being  effectively  en- 

of  strict  legal  constraints  on 

noncommunication  between 

agencies,  lack  of  enforcement 

lack  of  personnel. 

n^ployer  sanctions  in  H.R.  1510 
for  the  same   reasons.   The 
are   weak.   Enforcement,   if 
ejfforts  of  the  Immigration  and 
Service  are  any  guide, 
liktly  to  be  effective.  The  expe- 
various  States  in  this  country 
experimented  with  employ- 
support   the   conclusion 
bill's  sanctions  will  not  stop 
:  of  illegal  workers. 

sanctions  are  not  only  in- 
they  raise  serious  constitu- 
prbblems.  First,  employers  will 
I  ixcuse  for  not  hiring,  or  sub- 
,o     discriminatory     scrutiny, 
who  are  foreign  looking  or 
foreign  surnames.   In   the 
for  example,  Americans  of 
descent  will  be  the  victims, 
despite  the  bill's  language, 
system  of  identification  is 
become  an  integral  part  of 
sanction  program.  Such 
by  its  very  nature,  would 
impinge    on    the    privacy 
i^merican  citizens. 
.  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee    is   entirely   too 
to  Western  growers  in  that  it 
pefmit  them  ready  access  to  for- 
workers  without  pro- 
protections  to  Ameri- 
who  may  want  those  jobs. 
Joes  not  sufficiently  protect 


the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
U.S.  agricultural  workers,  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  I  have  indicated,  al- 
ready has  serious  problems.  It  can 
only  deteriorate  in  conference.  For  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  millions  of  undocumented 
workers  already  in  this  country,  the 
bill  contains  a  1982  legalization  date. 
Although  the  preferable  solution 
would  be  to  legalize  all  those  persons 
illegally  in  the  country  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation,  the  1982 
date  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  The 
Senate  bill,  however,  contains  a  1980 
date.  The  Senate  solution  is  no  solu- 
tion. It  would  be  very  difficult  in  con- 
ference to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
provision  that  would  provide  justice  to 
these  people,  who  have  been  working, 
paying  taxes,  and  leading  law-abiding 
lives. 

For  these  reasons,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I 
commend  the  decision  of  the  Speaker 
not  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  am  confident  that  with  ad- 
ditional time  and  deliberation,  a  re- 
sponsible solution  to  our  immigration 
problem  can  be  found.* 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1976  and  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  transfer 
the  authority  to  determine  the  pay 
classification  of  Federal  administrative 
law  judges  (AUs)  from  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  to  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Administrative  law  judges  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  our  Federal  work 
force.  They  are  judges  serving  in  the 
executive  branch,  who  have  existed 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington 
when  officers  were  appointed  to  figure 
import  duties  and  determine  which 
soldiers  were  disabled.  They  hear  and 
decide  the  appeals  from  the  millions 
of  decisions  made  by  our  Federal  agen- 
cies each  year,  dealing  with  everything 
from  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  the  regulation  of  utilities, 
the  media,  and  interstate  commerce. 

There  are  currently  more  than  1,100 
ALJ's,  serving  in  approximately  29 
separate  agencies  and  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  other  Federal  stat- 
utes. Unlike  almost  all  other  Federal 
employees,  administrative  law  judges 
are  considered  personnel  of  the  agency 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  but  they 


are  selected  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  independently  of  any 
agency  recommendation  or  rating.  In 
addition.  OPM  also  controls  the  pay  of 
the  ALJ's,  and  they  can  only  be  re- 
moved from  office  after  a  hearing  es- 
tablishing good  cause  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 

Administrative  law  judges  also 
occupy  an  important  place  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  While  they  are  not 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
judges  in  our  Federal  judiciary,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  vested  with  the  same 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  judicial  system  as  are 
the  judges  commissioned  pursuant  to 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  More 
importantly,  administrative  law  judges 
generally  perform  the  same  duties  as 
do  trial  judges  in  our  Federal  courts. 
As  a  trier  of  fact  and  law,  their  job  is 
to  insure  that  agency  rulings  are  legal 
and  fair,  and  that  our  citizens  are  af- 
forded due  process  of  law. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  special  character  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges.  In  Butz  v.  Econo- 
mou,  438  U.S.  478  (1978),  the  Court 
held  that  ALJ's  are  'functionally  com- 
parable "  to  judges  employed  in  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  and  the  Court  conferred 
on  them  absolute  immunity  for  judi- 
cial acts.  Later,  in  Marshall  v.  Jerrico, 
Inc.,  466  U.S.  238.  250  (1980),  the 
Court  commented  on  the  role  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges,  observing  that 
the  independent  administrative  law 
judge  is  one  "whose  impartiality  serves 
as  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  a  fair  and 
meaningful  proceeding  in  our  constitu- 
tional regime." 

Over  the  years,  we  in  Congress  have 
also  been  concerned  with  the  unique 
position  of  administrative  law  judges 
in  both  the  career  Federal  service  and 
our  judicial  system.  Legislative  history 
clearly  demonstrates  congressional 
concern  and  action  to  preserve  the 
function  and  the  independence  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  free  from 
agency  influences  and  control. 

In  passing  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  we  in  Congress  expressly 
excluded  administrative  law  judges 
from  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES),  recognizing  that  performance 
evaluations  and  pay  bonuses  are  in- 
compatible with  the  decisional  inde- 
pendence required  of  an  administra- 
tive law  judge.  ALJ's  are,  therefore, 
classified  under  the  General  Schedule 
(GS)  pay  system.  However,  AU's  are 
prohibited  by  statute  from  receiving 
merit  pay  increases  or  other  bonuses 
for  outstanding  performance  and,  in 
fact,  are  excluded  from  any  perform- 
ance evaluations.  These  exclusions  are 
necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  avoid 
exposing  administrative  law  judges  to 
conflict  of  interest  situations.  AU's 
need  to  be  independent  and  impartial 
in  rendering  their  decisions.  To  be  im- 
partial, however,  requires  that  admin- 
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istrative  law  judges  must  be  free  from 
all  political  and  employment  pressures 
and  controls. 

Mr.   Speaker,    impartiality    is   what 
this  legislation  seeks  to   assure.  We 
have  all  seen  the  recent  reports  that 
some  agencies  are  allegedly  pressuring 
their    administrative    law    judges    to 
reject    appeals.    We    have    read   that 
some  agencies  may  even  have  quotas 
on  the  number  of  claims  which  are 
granted,  and  that  some  agencies  are 
supposedly  threatening  to  dismiss  or 
otherwise  penalize  administrative  law 
judges  who  grant  too  many  appeals.  In 
fact,  one  group  of  ALJ's  has  filed  suit 
against  an  agency  precisely  on  these 
grounds.  Such  allegations,  expecially 
if    true,    do    nothing    but    undermine 
public  confidence  in  our  Government. 
They   strike   at   the   heart   and   very 
foundations  of  our  system  of  justice. 

These  reports  also  point  out  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  keep  the  administra- 
tive  judiciary    independent   and    free 
from  improper  control  by  the  agencies 
to  which  those  judges  are  assigned  as 
well  as  from  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Con- 
gress has  always  recognized  the  effica- 
cy of  an  independent  administrative 
judiciary.  Such  independence  serves  to 
structurally   insulate  ALJ's  from  the 
potential    of    agency    retaliation    for 
their   decisions.    To   reassure    private 
litigants  of  the  impartiality  of  the  ALJ 
employed  by  the  opposing  agency,  to 
enhance  the  credibility  of  the  adminis- 
trative process,  to  remove  any  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  and  to  maintain 
public  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tive process,  Congress  must  continue 
to  foster  the  independence  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  no  new 
obligations,  rights  or  privileges.  It  fol- 
lows on  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Law  Judges  Con- 
ference and  the  Judicial  Administra- 
tion Division  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  is  merely  a  logical  exten- 
sion and  reaffirmation  of  the  long-rec- 
ognized concepts  of  judicial  independ- 
ence It  is  needed  to  solidify  the  inde- 
pendence of  ALJ's.  To  retain  adminis- 
trative   law    judges   on    the    GS   pay 
schedule    tends    to    encourage    their 
agencies  to  view  them  as  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  to  deal  with 
them  as  such.  Moreover,  it  nutures  un- 
necessary tensions  among  ALJ's  and 
other    agency    personnel    who    often 
take   an   adversary   role   in   litigation 
before    them.    Such    dealings   impede 
fair  and  impartial  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice   It  is  entirely  appropriate,  there- 
fore that  the  pay  classification  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  be  determined 
by  an  outside  source,  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  which  has.  for  years,  studied 
and  recommended  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral judges  in  the  judicial  branch.* 
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NATIONAL  ORGAN  TRANSPLANT 
ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  "National  Organ 
Transplant  Act,"  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  strategy  to  cope  with  the 
growing  problems  presented  by  the  in- 
creasing need  for  transplantable 
organs. 

We  have  entered  a  new  era  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  medical  com- 
munity's surgical  and  medical  prowess 
has  given  many  individuals,  who  only 
recently  would  have  faced  certain 
death,  the  promise  of  new  hope  and  a 
real  chance  at  returning  to  a  normal 
life.  Unfortunately,  however,  far  too 
often  families  must  still  suffer  the  an- 
guish of  witnessing  this  promise  slowly 
slip  through  their  fingers  as  the  pain- 
ful realities  of  the  present  organ  pro- 
curement system  leave  them  only  with 
their  hope  and  without  the  organ  nec- 
essary to  sustain  life. 

The  problems  families  face  as  they 
attempt  to  work  within  the  present 
system  first  caught  my  attention  in 
January,  when  a  family  from  my 
home  state  of  Tennessee  approached 
me  seeking  help  finding  a  liver  for 
their  2-year  old  son.  In  helping  them,  I 
found  that  thousands  of  others  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  In  April  I 
held  3  days  of  hearings  in  order  to 
more  fully  understand  the  existing 
problems  that  prevent  us  from  meet- 
ing the  increasing  demand  for  trans- 
plantable organs. 

The  present  system  is  a  fragmented 
patchwork  of  110  separate  organ  pro- 
curement networks.  Despite  the  out- 
standing and  heroic  efforts  of  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  these 
networks  are  not  well  coordinated,  one 
with  the  other.  Even  though  there  has 
been  widespread  Federal  funding,  a 
national  strategy  has  not  emerged.  A 
guiding  mechanism  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  cohesive  and  ration- 
al strategy  to  provide  an  effective  na- 
tional system  of  organ  retrieval  and 
distribution. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  coalitions  of  inter- 
ested voluntary  health  organizations, 
the  professional  medical  and  surgical 
societies,  and  private  sector  funding.  I 
do  not  wish  to  discount  the  value  of 
these  efforts,  and  I  believe  that  these 
groups  have  a  key  role  to  play.  Howev- 
er the  current  gap  between  supply 
and  demand  is  likely  to  grow  rapidly 
with  the  advances  in  transplant  sur- 
gery and  the  recent  approval  by  FDA 
of  the  drug  cyclosporin.  This  gap  and 
the  inevitable  inequities  it  fosters  in 
organ  availability  for  transplant  re- 
cipients demand  forceful  direction  and 
action.  I  believe  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  provide  the  glue 


and  the  conscience  to  form  a  national 
system. 

The  current  scramble  for  organs  has 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  case-by-case  so- 
lutions. The  time  has  come  for  solving 
this  problem  as  well  as  it  can  be  solved 
for  all  those  who  need  transplants. 
Clearly  a  national  strategy  is  neces- 
sary. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  just  such  a  strategy  and  is 
crafted  to  achieve  three  primary  goals: 
First,  to  increase  voluntary  organ 
donation  and  to  improve  coordination 
or  organ  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Second,  to  insure  equitable  and 
timely  access  to  lifesaving  and  medi- 
cally effective  technologies;  of  which 
organ  transplants  offer  only  one  ex- 
ample. 

Third,  to  prohibit  the  buying  and 
selling  of  human  organs. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  witnessed  the  recurring  spectacle 
of  families  forced  to  mount  nationwide 
media  campaigns  to  save  the  life  of  a 
child  or  family  member.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  insight  to  discern 
that  there  is  something  wrong  when 
families  are  compelled  to  endure  this 
additional  burden  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  a  loved  one.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce the  "National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act "  and  look  forward  to  its 
final  passage  so  that  we  may  have  es- 
tablished a  truly  national,  responsive, 
and  effective  system  to  redress  this 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. A  summary  of  the  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

Summary  of  H.R.  4080.  The  National 
Organ  Transplant  Act 


TITLE  ONE 

Title  I  of  the  bill:  authorizes  a  program  of 
grants  for  throughout  the  nation:  creates  a 
United  States  Transplantation  Network  to 
match  donated  organs  with  potential  recipi- 
ents: and  establishes  a  National  Center  for 
Organ  Transplantation  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
((DHHS). 

Grants  are  available  for  local  groups  to  es- 
tablish or  expand  Organ  Procurement  Orga- 
nizations (OPOs)  which  meet  minimum  eli- 
gibility criteria.  Criteria  include  specifica- 
tion of  a  defined  service  area,  agreements 
with  a  majority  of  hospitals  within  the  serv- 
ice area  to  identify  potential  organ  donors 
and  sufficient  staff  to  conduct  systematic 
efforts  to  acquire  organs  from  potential 
donors.  The  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $5  million  in  1984.  $10  million  m 
1985.  $15  million  in  1986  and  $20  milluon  in 
1987. 

The  United  Stales  Trasnplantation  Net- 
work (USTN)  is  to  maintain  a  national  reg- 
istry of  individuals  who  need  organs  and  op- 
erate a  national  computer  system  and  a  24- 
hour  telephone  service  to  facilitate  the 
matching  of  donated  organs  with  potential 
recipients.  The  USTN  is  to  be  supported  by 
the  Federal  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  pro- 
gram. „  _ 

The  National  Center  for  Organ  Trans- 
plantation is  an  administrative  agency 
within   DHHS   to   administer  the   develop- 
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ment  grbnts  to  OPOs.  promote  public 
awarenes ;  of  the  need  to  donate  organs, 
oversee  tl  le  activities  of  the  USTN  and  carry 
out  the  organ  procurement  activities  of 
Medicare  I  and  Medicaid.  An  advisory  council 
to  the  Canter  is  provided  to  examine  medi- 
cal, legal,  ethical  and  social  issues  raised  by 
organ  tr&  isplantation. 

DHHS  is  also  required  to  report  annually 
on  the  scientific  and  clinical  status  of  organ 
transplantation.  This  report,  and  other  re- 
lated information,  is  to  be  provided  annual- 
ly to  Blue  Cross  and  other  major  health  in- 
surers.     I 

TITLE  II 

Title  III  of  the  biU  revises  Title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  pHHS  to  r>ay  for  transplants  and 
other  medical  procedures  at  specialized  cen- 
ters, or  upder  other  specified  circumstances. 
Organ  procurement  activities  are  exempted 
from  thei  Medicare  DRG  prospective  cost 
limits  th^t  might  discourage  hospitals  from 
actively  piirsuing  the  donation  of  organs. 

The  le^lation  revises  Title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to  de- 
velop written  policies  for  the  payment  for 
transplant  procedures  under  Medicaid. 
State  Medicaid  programs  are  also  required 
to  participate  in  any  transplant  program  es- 
tablished under  Medicare  and  designated 
transplant  centers  are  required  to  serve 
Medicaid  batients. 

,  TITLE  III 

Title  III  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of 
human  organs.  Violations  of  this  title  are 
subject  t^  maximum  criminal  (lenalties  of 
$50,000  a^d/or  imprisonment  for  up  to  five 
years.* 

AXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

to  join   with   Congressman 

ORE  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 

National  Organ  Transplant 


•  Mr. 
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iccessful  transplantation  of 
rgans  has  revolutionized  the 
f  medicine  and  human  exist- 
previously  fatal  or  debilitat- 
there  is  now  hope  for  com- 
very. 

hearings  conducted  by  the 
Sut>comihittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment last  July,  a  thorough  eval- 
uation was  conducted  on  how  ade- 
quately 1  our  health  care  delivery 
system  has  responded  to  the  demands 
placed  upon  it  by  the  miracle  of  trans- 
plantation. 

Our  svstem  is  ill  prepared  for  this 
new  technology.  Thousands  of  poten- 
tial donpr  organs  are  wasted.  Hun- 
dreds ari  actually  discarded  each  year. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  patients 
remain  on  waiting  lists — many  will  die 
before  a^  organ  becomes  available. 

Introdliction  of  the  "National  Organ 
Transplant  Act"  is  a  first  step  in  the 
building  I  of  an  efficient  and  humane 
system  or  utilizing  the  miracle  of 
transplai  station. 

We  kn  >w  the  need  is  great.  We  have 
all  hearc  the  pleas  for  help— from  the 
President,,  from  parents,  and  from  pa- 
tients. V  'e  have  heard  silent  pleas  in 
the  faces  of  children  the  media  has 
brought  into  our  homes. 

The  transplantation  of  human 
organs  iilaces  special  demands  upon 
our  hea  th  care  delivery  system.  As 


this  new  technology  becomes  more  so- 
phisticated, the  gaps  between  avail- 
able donors  and  transplant  patients 
will  widen.  Without  adequate  planning 
and  financing.  transplants  may 
become  a  medical  option  limited  to  the 
very  rich  or  those  clever  enough  to  be 
singled  out  by  the  media  for  special  at- 
tention. Chaos  and  public  bitterness 
will  inevitably  result. 

Thousands  of  patients  are  on  wait- 
ing lists  this  year.  Next  year  there  will 
be  thousands  more.  They  cannot 
count  on  the  media,  the  Air  Force  or 
the  President  for  help.  What  they 
need  is  a  health  care  delivery  system 
which  performs  organ  transplantation 
on  a  systematic,  equitable  and,  most 
importantly,  routine  basis. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  provides 
the  framework  for  a  nationwide  organ 
transplantation  network.  Punds  will  be 
authorized  to  assist  communities  in  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  local 
organ  procurement  agencies.  These 
local  agencies  will  be  linked  together 
by  a  24-hour  computer  matching 
system  and  national  patients  registry. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  net- 
work will  remove  happenstance  as  a 
criteria  for  matching  donor  with  pa- 
tient. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  will  \ye 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  following 
the  Columbus  Day  break.  I  am  hope- 
ful and  optimistic  that  with  the  broad, 
bipartisan  support  this  legislation 
enjoys,  it  can  become  law  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
critical  need  in  the  United  States  for  a 
national  policy  regulating  organ  trans- 
plants. To  that  end.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Congressman  Gore  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Organ  Transplant 
Act  of  1983  to  address  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  growing  demand  for 
transplantable  organs. 

No  where  is  the  human  drama  sur- 
rounding science  greater  than  it  is  for 
organ  transplants.  The  fate  of  waiting 
organ  recipients,  hoping  that  some- 
where in  the  United  States  someone 
with  matched  organ  characteristics 
has  had  the  vision  and  charity  to  pro- 
vide for  the  donation  of  organs  aJfter 
death,  is  always  a  poignant  story. 

Improvements  in  surgical  techniques 
and  new  antirejection  drugs  have 
helped  over  5,000  people  benefit  from 
organ  transplants  in  1981.  However, 
thousands  of  would-t>e  recipients  still 
died  that  year  because  they  could  not 
be  matched  with  the  organs  necessary 
to  save  their  lives.  At  the  same  time, 
thousands  of  donated  organs  go  to 
waste  every  year  because  there  is  no 
nationwide  system  of  matching  organs 
to  donors  who  need  them.  I  believe  it 
is  time  these  needless  tragedies  end.  It 
seems  such  a  short  time  ago  that  I  lost 


my  sister  Joyce  to  glomerulo  nephritis, 
an  incurable  kidney  disease.  It  was  ac- 
tually in  1962;  she  was  28  years  old. 
There  were  no  options  then,  despite 
the  best  intentions  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, there  simply  was  not  anything 
they  could  do.  And  I  am  learning  now. 
only  6-months  after  my  niece  under- 
went kidney  transplant  surgery,  how 
the  recent  breakthroughs  in  trans- 
plant technology  can  make  a  bright 
and  hopeful  new  life  from  one  bur- 
dened with  debilitating  medical  treat- 
ments or  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
is  an  issue  whose  time  has  come.  This 
is  a  totally  bipartisan  issue  that  tran- 
scends politics,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  cospon- 
sor the  bill.  Because  of  this  Nation's 
technology,  there  is  hope  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  once  knew  no 
hope.  This  legislation  will  see  to  it 
that  no  one  who  needs  a  transplant 
operation  to  continue  to  live  will  have 
to  go  without  one.« 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Skeen.  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act.  a  vitally  needed  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  develop  a  national 
policy  on  organ  transplants. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  it  takes 
a  tragedy  such  as  the  death  of  a  young 
husband,  father,  child  or  loved  one  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  gaps  and  short- 
comings of  our  national  health  poli- 
cies. However,  once  aware  of  the  need 
for  action,  we  are  conscience-boimd  to 
pursue  it.  I  personally  became  in- 
volved in  this  matter  when  one  of  my 
constituents.  Joseph  Montgomery  of 
Westwood  in  Cincinnati,  found  him- 
self helpless  when  his  health  insur- 
ance would  not  cover  the  expense  of  a 
needed  heart  transplant,  nor  could  he 
raise  the  required  $60,000  deposit  to  be 
placed  on  the  organ  waiting  list  of  a 
Pittsburgh  hospital.  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  time  ran  out  for  Joseph 
Montgomery;  due  to  his  financial  re- 
strictions, he  could  not  obtain  a  heart 
transplant  and  he  died.  His  tragedy  is 
heightened  by  the  realization  that  we 
had  the  technology  for  a  successful 
heart  transplant  that  might  have 
saved  his  life. 

Congress  must  decide  national  policy 
that  heart  and  liver  transplants  have 
advanced  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  so  that  there  should  not  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  for  all  public  and 
private  carriers  to  cover  payment  for 
these  life-saving  procedures.  The  Na- 
tional Organ  Transplant  Act  addresses 
the  life-or-death  needs  of  individuals 
such  as  Joseph  Montgomery,  by  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  to  pay  for  organ 
transplants  and  other  investigational 
procedures  at  a  limited  number  of  spe- 
cialized centers,  and  by  requiring 
States  to  develop  written  policies  for 
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medicaid  payment  of  transplant  proce- 
dures. ,         J.      J 
Providing    medicare    and    medicaid 
coverage  for  organ  transplants  is  only 
part  of  this  essential  bill.  We  live  m  an 
organized  society,  therefore  we  create 
institutions  and  establish  policies  to 
deal  with   human  problems,  such  as 
the  need  for  an  organ  transplant,  on  a 
level  that  individuals  cannot  possibly 
manage    individually.    The    National 
Organ  Transplant  Act  also  establishes 
a  National  Center  for  Organ  Trans- 
plantation within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  program  of  grants  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  local 
organ      procurement      organizations 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  creates  a 
U  S  transplantation  network  to  match 
donated  organs  with  potential  recipi- 
ents. ,  .. 
These  are  steps  we  can  take  unmedi- 
ately  in  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive   policy    on    transplants.    We 
have  the  capacity,  but  do  we  have  the 
will'   I   think  when  we  look   at  the 
tragic  death  of  Joseph  Montgomery 
and  millions  of  other  Americans  who 
will  be  facing  a  similar  fate,  we  can  un- 
derstand the  urgency  and  necessity  of 
developing  a  national  organ  transplan- 
tation  policy   today.   I   urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 


Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gore,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Lantos,  for  60  minutes.  October 

6. 
Mr.  Ray,  for  10  minutes,  October  6. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rahall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  4:30  p.m.  on  October  4 
and  for  today,  on  account  of  personal 
reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  Bethune,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes. 

today.  ,       „_ 

Mr.   Smith   of  New  Jersey,   for  30 

minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LuNGREN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.     McKiNNEY,     for     10     minutes. 

tOCl3.V. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.     MOLLOHAN.     for     60     minutes, 

today.  ^  . 

Mr.    St    Germain,    for    5    minutes, 

today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  3958,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GeRas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  McEwen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the   Speaker's   table   and,   under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  "National  Eye 
Health  Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  1983 
as  "National  Professional  Security  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  27,  1983,  through  De- 
cember 3,  1983,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25.  1983,  through 
October  1,  1983,  as  "National  RehabiliUlion 
Facilities  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  month  as  "National 
Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  6,  1983,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  defense 
articles  to  Lebanon  (Transmittal  No.  84-11), 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  proposed  final 
notice  of  annual  funding  priority  for  fiscal 
year  1984— vocational  education  programs 
for  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  organizations, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretray  of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  issuance  of  a  license  for  the 
export  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
sold  commercially  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  (Transmittal  No.  MC-19-83),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. ^. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Lebanon  (Transmittal  No.  84-11). 
pursuant    to    section    36(b)    of    the    Arms 
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letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Security  Assistance  Agency.  trans- 
Department  of  Defenses  pro- 
of defense  articles  to  Turkey 
No.  23-83).  pursuant  to  section 
he  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
Comi^iittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
Agriculture.  International  Affairs 
Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  the 
commodity   and   country   allocation 
shofring  current  programing  plans  for 
under  title  I/III  of  Public 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to 
b)  of  the  act.  as  amended:  joint- 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
i^fairs. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  S  ifety  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  WQrks  and  Transportation. 
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to  the  Committee  on 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


RCDINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
1729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  2 
authorization  of  appropriations 
I  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-404). 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
:he  State  of  the  Union. 
UD  \LL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Affairs.  S.  96.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Wilderness  and   Management 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other 
with   an  amendment  (Repl.   No. 
I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
introduced  and  severally  re- 
follows: 


r.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  National 
)f  1954.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

on  Agriculture. 
Mr.     GORE    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Mr.     LuKEN,     and     Mr. 


Wi  XMAN. 

Skeen): 
40)0 


A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 

ice  Act  to  authorize  financial  as- 

organ    procurement   organiza- 

for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 

on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 

Means. 

COLLINS: 

1.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Blind 

Center  in  the  Hines  Veter- 

Medical  Center  in  Chi- 

as  the     John  Malamazian  Blind 

Center":  to  the  Committee 

■  Affairs. 

r.   DASCHLE  (for   himself  and 
Stangeland): 
A  bill  to  establish  a  wheat  in- 
prbgram;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


t:  tion 
Admi  listration 


By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  4083.  A  bill  to  provide  Government 
indemnity  for  suppliers  of  products  to  the 
Government  in  certain  cases  in  which  such 
suppliers  become  liable  for  loss  with  respect 
to  those  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  4084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  requiring  deductions  from 
the  proceeds  of  milk  marketed  commercially 
by    producers    in    deficit    milk    production 
areas  designated  as  disaster  areas  because  of 
drought:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  4085.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  exercise 
jurisdiction    over   Mexican    motor   carriers 
which  provide  transportation  within  com- 
mercial zones  which  straddle  the  interna- 
tional border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  4086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  sale  and  leaseback  transactions 
with  respect  to  mass  commuting  vehicles:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  4087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  B-naphthol:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  6-amino-l- 
naphthol-3-sulfonic  acid  until  January  1. 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  2-  (4-amino- 
phenyl)  -6-methylbenzothiazole  -7-  sulfonic 
acid  until  January  1.  1986:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland): 
H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  the  authority  to 
determine  levels  of  pay  for  administrative 
law  judges  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS  (for   himself,   Mr. 
GooDLiNG.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.   Jef- 
fords.  Mr.   Ford  of   Michigan,   Mr. 
Coleman  of   Missouri.   Mr.   Gaydos, 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard.   Mr.    BiAGGi.    Mr.    Andrews   of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  KoGOvsEK.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher.   Mr.    AcKERMAN.    Mr.    Eckart. 
Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  4091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  such  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  4092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  small  business  partici- 
pation in  the  procurement  process,  thereby 
reducing  costly  noncompetitive  procure- 
ments and  increasing  defense  preparedness, 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frank): 
H.R.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  benefit 


levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligible  for 
benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 
disparity  (resulting  from  changes  made  in 
1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 
between  those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
before  1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper): 
H.R.  4094.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services 
of  mental  health  specialists  under  the  medi- 
care supplemental  benefits  program  and 
under  medicaid  programs:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Glickman): 
H.R.  4095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prevent  any  acqui- 
sition of  or  merger  with  an  interstate  pipe- 
line company  unless  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  determines  that 
such  acquisition  or  merger  is  in  the  public 
interest:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  inter- 
est held  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands  located  in  Sumter  County,  S.C:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins.   Mrs.    Schneider.    Mr.    Bates. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Walcren,     Mr.     Leland.     and     Mr. 
Bryant): 
H.R.  4097.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  educational  television  programing  for 
children:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Wolpe  (for  himself,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran. Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
AsPiN.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
BoNioR    of    Michigan.    Mrs.    Boxer. 
Mr.    Broyhill.    Mrs.    Collins.    Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Caliiornia.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Ms.  K.«PTur,,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.      Mr.      Ratchford.      Mrs. 
Schneider.   Mr.   Schumer.   Mr.   Sei- 
berling.    Mr.    Waxman.    Mr.    Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana): 
H.R.  4098.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  from  making  new 
awards   of   financial   assistance   before   the 
comprehensive    strategy    (as    set    forth    in 
Energy  Security  Act)  is  approved;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Energy  and  Commerce:  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  4099.  A  bill  relating  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  trunkline  LNG  import  authorization: 
to    the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
eligibility  for  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and   the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  develop  a  plan  out- 
lining steps  which  can  be  taken  to  correct 
the  social  security  benefits  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem,  in  order  to  insure  eq- 


uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  plans  on  bene- 
fit levels  which  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H  Con  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing periods  of  silence  in  the  public  schools: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H  R.  1028:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  1903:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Feighan.  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr. 
Herman.  .    .._ 

H.R.    1961:    Mr.    Vandergriff    and    Mr. 

Moody.  .     .,, 

H.R.     2042:     Mr.     McKernan     and     Mr. 

Mineta.  _ 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 
H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Slattery. 
H  R.  3278:  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Dyson. 
HR    3464:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Patman,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel. 
H  R  3519:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
H.R.  3525:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
H  R.  3595:  Mr.  Ackerman. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Hiler  and  Mr.  Coats. 
H.R.  3789:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  3840:  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  3886:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3887:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3910:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  „  . 

H.R.  3936:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hurro.  and 
Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Gore. 

H  J    Res.  69:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr   Schaefer,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hansen    of    Utah,    Mr.    Richardson,    Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.   Latta,  Mr. 
LUJAN,   Mr.   Paul,   Mr.   Bereuter,   Mr^  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  OBrien,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich   Mr    Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr   MooRE,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr    Skeen.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Hopkins.   Mr.    Craig.    Mr.    Hartnett,    Mr. 
Fields    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr.    Conable,   Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr     Leath    of    Texas.    Mr.    Gramm.    Mr. 
Walker    Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr    Howard.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr  Pritchard.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Ackerman,   Mr.   Rowland,   Mr.   Roth    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Emer- 
son  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mrs. 
Boxer   Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr    Oilman,   Mr.   Wilson,  Mr.   Gore,  Mr. 
CONYERS,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr     Brown    of    Colorado,    Mr.    Philip    M. 
Crane    Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr_ 
McCandless,   Mr.   Gregg.   Mr.   Coleman   of 


Missouri,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Lungren. 
H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Mollohan. 
H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Young  of  Flordia.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Roberts. 
and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny Mr.  Walker.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Eoland.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Be- 
thune. Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Kasich,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  McKernan.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr  Dreier  of  California.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Reid.  ^,     ^^ 

H.J.  Res.  333:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Gonzales.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Carney,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Towns  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Con- 
able,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. ,  ,   _,.         ,, 

H.J.  Res.  356:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Hyde  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr  Richardson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr  Gore,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

HJ  Res.  375:  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Sikorski,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 
H  Con.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Mavroules. 
H  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr  Crockett.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Bevill  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Flippo  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  317:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R. 2867 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
—Page  24.  line  20.  after  the  period,  insert: 
•Any  such  facility  operating  under  interim 
status  under  this  subsection  which  receives 
hazardous  waste  after  the  applicable  date 
shall    also   be   required   to   take   corrective 
action  beyond  the  facility  boundary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3004(1).". 
Page  28.  after  line  22.  insert: 
(e)  Corrective  Actions  Standards.— Sec- 
tion 3004  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

•■(1)  Corrective  Actions  Standards.— As 
promptly  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator   shall    amend    the    standards 
under    this    section    regarding    corrective 
action  required  at  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment,  storage,   or   disposal,    of    hazardous 
waste  to  require  that  corrective  action  be 
taken  beyond  the  facility  boundary  where 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  unless  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  concerned  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that, 
despite  the  owner  or  operator's  best  efforts, 
the  owner  or  operator  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  to  undertake  such 
action.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
immediately    upon   promulgation,    notwith- 
standing section  3010(b).  Pending  promulga- 
tion of  such  regulations,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  corrective  action  orders,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.". 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
-Page  59.  insert  after  line  4  the  following: 

SMALL  QUANTITY  GENERATOR  WASTE  RULES 

Sec  26.  (a)  Congressional  Approval.— 
Section  3010  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
■The"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  the",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

■•(c)  Small  Quantity  Generator  Waste 
Rules.— (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  after 
promulgating  a  final  rule  under  this  subtitle 
respecting  hazardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d),  submit  such  final  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. Such  final  rule  shall  be  delivered  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  while  it 
is  in  session. 

■■(2)(A)  A  final  rule  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  which  is  a  major  rule  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  section  3001(d),  as 
not  having  been  promulgated  and  may  not 
lake  effect  unless  a  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing such  rule  has  been  enacted. 
•■(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A): 
••(i)  The  term  'joint  resolution'  means  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  which 
states  the  following  after  the  resolving 
clause:  That  the  Congress  approves  the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
of  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
respecting  hazardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  .'.  with 

the  blank  space  being  filled  in  appropriate- 
ly. 

"(ii)  The  term  major  rule'  means  a  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  from  a 
small  quantity  generator  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
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and  whichj  has  an  annual  economic  impact 
of  SIOO.OW  .000  or  more. 

"(CKi>  Ibiactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
with  respekt  to  a  final  rule  of  the  Adminis- 
trator sha)l  not  be  construed  to  create  any 
presumption  of  validity  with  respect  to  such 
rule  and  shall  not  affect  the  review  of  the 
rule  under  chapter  7  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code. 

"(ii)  Coiteressional  inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of.  a  jpint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion disapproving  a  final  rule  of  the  Admin- 
istrator sh^  not  be  construed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  such  final  rule  and  shall 
not  be  construed  to  create  any  presumption 
of  validity  Iwith  respect  to  such  final  rule. 

"(3KA)  >Jiy  final  rule  of  the  Administra 
tor  referrel  to  in  paragraph  (1)  which  is  not 
a  major  n|le  shall  become  effective  in  ac- 
cordance wjith  subsection  (b)  unless— 

"(i)  befoie  the  end  of  the  period  of  thirty- 
five  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  alter  the  date  such  final  rule  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion disapproving  such  final  rule  is  intro- 
duced in  ei  .her  House:  and 

"(ii)  befo  re  the  end  of  the  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  date  si  ich  final  rule  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  final  i  ule  is  enacted. 

"(BMi)  For  purijoses  of  this  paragraph, 
continuity  sf  session  is  broken  only  by— 

"(I)  an  ai  Ijoumment  sine  die  at  the  end  of 
the  seconc  regular  session  of  a  Congress, 
and 

■•(II)  an  idjoumment  by  either  House  of 
Congress  of  more  than  five  days  to  a  date 
certain. 

"(ii)  If- 

"(I)  an  a  Ijoumment  sine  die  of  the  Con- 
gress whicl  I  breaks  the  continuity  of  session 
(as  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  occurs 
after  the  Administrator  has  submitted  a 
final  rule  inder  paragraph  (1).  but  before 
any  action  necessary  to  disapprove  the  final 
rule  is  com  sleted  under  this  paragraph,  and 

"(II)  sucl  1  adjournment  occurs  (I)  before 
the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (AXi ).  in  a  case  in  which  a  joint  reso- 
lution disa  >proving  such  final  has  not  been 
introduced  before  such  adjournment,  or  (II) 
before  the  end  of  the  period  specified  in 
subparagraph  (AKii).  in  a  case  in  which 
such  a  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  either  H  3use  before  such  adjournment, 
then  the  A  dministrator  shall  resubmit  such 
final  rule  a  t  the  beginning  of  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  next  Congress.  The  peri- 
ods specif  ed  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
begin  on  tli  e  date  of  such  resubmission. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  mi  Liter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  final  rule  pro- 
mulgated I  y  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
title C  of  I  he  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  re- 
specting 1  azardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d)  of  he  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
transmitte(  I  to  the  Congress  on  is  dis- 

approved, vith  the  blank  being  filled  with 
the  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(D)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Administrator  is 
disapproved  under  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministratoi  may  promulgate  another  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  subject  as 
the  rule  wl  lich  was  disapproved.  Such  other 
final  rule— 

"(i)  shall  be  based  upon— 

"(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  disap- 
proved fins  1  rule:  or 


"(II)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  any  supplemental  rule- 
making proceedings  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing  rule- 
making record:  and 

"(ii)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

"(E)  The  Administrator,  after  promulgat- 
ing a  final  rule  under  subparagraph  (D). 
shall  submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  EFFECxrvE  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  final  rules  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envirormiental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 
—Page  28.  line  24,  after  "8."  insert:  "(a)  Rec- 
tTLATioNS  Regarding  Reuse,  Recycling,  and 
Reclamation.—". 

Page  28.  after  line  14.  insert: 

(b)  DioxiNS  From  Resource  Recovery  Fa- 
cilities.—Section  1006(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  after  "Integration  With 
Other  Acrr.— "  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  resource  recovery  fa- 
cilities to  comply  with  the  best  practicable 
technology  for  the  control  of  emissions  of 
polychlorinated  dibenzoi-p-dioxins  into  the 
ambient  air.  Such  regculations  shall  apply  to 
all  resource  recovery  facilities  the  construc- 
tion of  which  commences  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Eiiforcement  Act  of 
1983.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preempt  or  otherwise  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
mulgate any  regulations  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  regarding  emissions  of  polychlori- 
nated dibenzo-p-dioxins  from  resource  re- 
covery facilities.  Any  regulation  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  under  this  para- 
graph shall  cease  to  apply  on  the  effective 
date  of  any  regulation  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  governing  emissions  of  polychlorinated 
dibenzo-p-dioxins  from  resource  recovery  fa- 
cilities.". 
—Page  58.  after  line  14.  insert: 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ON  PROPERTY  DISPOSED  OF 
BV  UNITfO)  STATES 

Sec.  24A.  (a)  Contracts  for  Sale  of  Cer- 
tain Real  Property.— Subtitle  P  (relating 
to  Federal  Res[X)nsibilities)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ON  PROPERTY  DISPOSED  OF 
BY  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  6005.  (a)  Notice.— After  the  effec- 
tive date  of  regulations  under  this  section, 
whenever  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  enters  any  contract  for 
the  sale  of  any  real  property  (or  any  inter- 
est in  real  property)  which  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  on  which  any  hazardous 
waste  was  generated,  treated,  stored,  or  dis- 
posed of.  the  head  of  such  agency  or  instru- 
mentality shall  include  in  such  contract 
notice  of  the  type  and  quantity  of  such  haz- 
ardous waste  and  notice  of  the  time  at 
which  such  generation,  treatment,  storage, 
or  disposal  took  place.  Such  notice  shall  be 
provided  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may 


be  provided  in  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator.  As  promptly  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  EInforcement 
Act  of  1983,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  regarding  the  notice  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Covenant.— In  the  case  of  any  real 
property  (or  any  interest  in  real  property) 
owned  by  the  United  States  on  which  any 
hazardous  waste  was  generated,  treated, 
stored,  or  disposed  of.  each  deed  entered 
into  for  the  transfer  of  such  property  (or  in- 
terest) by  the  United  States  to  any  other 
person  or  entity  shall  contain  a  covenant 
warranting  that  all  remedial  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment with  respect  to  any  such  waste  re- 
maining on  the  property  has  been  taken 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  transfer.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  subtitle  F  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  6005.  Hazardous  Waste  on  Property 
Disposed  of  by  United  States.". 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
the  following  new  item  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  24: 

"Sec.   24A.   Hazardous  Waste   on   Property 
Disposed  of  by  United  States.". 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—Page  28.  after  line  22.  insert: 

NEW  AND  INNOVATIVE  TREATMENT 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  7 A.  (a)  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Permits.— Section  3005  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Research  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Permits.— (1)  The  Administrator 
may  issue  a  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  permit  for  any  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facility  which  proposed  to 
utilize  an  innovative  and  exp)erimental  haz- 
ardous waste  treatment  technology  or  proc- 
ess for  which  permit  standards  for  such  ex- 
perimental activity  have  not  been  promul- 
gated under  this  subtitle.  Any  such  permit 
shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment.  Such  permits— 

"(A)  shall  provide  for  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  as  necessary,  and  for  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  for  not  longer  than  1 
year,  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
treatment  by  the  facility  of  only  those  types 
and  quantities  of  hazardous  waste  which 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  efficacy  and  per- 
formance capabilities  of  the  technology  or 
process  and  the  effects  of  such  technology 
or  process  on  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and 

"(C)  shall  include  such  requrirements  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  requirements  re- 
garding monitoring,  operation,  insurance  or 
bonding,  financial  responsibility,  closure, 
and  remedial  action),  and  such  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
regarding  testing  and  providing  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  facility. 
The  Administrator  may  apply  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  this  paragraph  in  establishing 
the  conditions  of  each  permit  without  sepa- 
rate establishment  of  regulations  imple- 
menting such  criteria. 


"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  review 
and  issuance  of  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  Administrator  may,  consistant 
with  the  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment,  modify  or  waive  permit 
application  and  permit  issuance  require 
ments  esUblished  in  the  Administrators 
general  permit  regulations  except  that 
there  may  be  no  modification  or  waiver  of 
regulations  regarding  financial  n^Pons»»>"- 
ity  (including  insurance)  or  of  procedure 
established  under  section  7004(bK2)  regard- 
ing public  participation. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  order  an  im- 
mediate termination  of  aU  operations  at  the 
faculty  at  any  time  he  determines  that  ter- 
mination U  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.". 

By  B«r.  VOLKMER: 
-On  page  18,  line  2,  before  the  quotaUon 
marks,  insert  the  followinr- 

"(g)  Alterhattve  Disposal.— Notwitn- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  il 
the  Administrator  at  any  time  detenmnes 
that   a  technologicaUy    feasible   means  oi 

treatment,  recovery  or  disposal  of  hazardous 


waste  other  than  land  disposal  exists,  the 
Administrator  shall  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
such  hazardous  waste  by  any  means  of  land 
disposal.  For  purposes  of  this  section  land 
disposal  means:  . 

"(1)  the  disposal  on  or  into  the  land,  in- 
cluding disposal  in  a  salt  dome,  landf  Ul,  sur- 
face impoundment,  waste  pile,  injection 
weU.  land  spreading  method,  or  co-burial 
with  municipal  waste; 

"(2)  treatment  on  or  in  the  land  (mcludmg 
neutralization  and  evaporation  ponds  and 
land  farming)  where  the  treatment  residues 
are  hazardous  wastes  and  are  not  removed 
for  subsequent  processing  and  disposal 
within  six  months;  and 

"(3)  storage  of  hazardous  waste  on  or  m 
the  land  (other  than  by  treatment  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2))  for  longer  than  six 
months.". 
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line  7.  insert  "(1)"  after  "Secre- 


HJl.  3231 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment   in 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  HJl.  3646).) 


the 


—Page  10, 
tary". 
Page  10.  line  8.  delete  "to  such  end  users". 
Page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(2)  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to  exporting 
any  good  or  technology  subject  to  export 
controls  under  this  section  which  is  on  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  good  or  technology  not  be  re- 
exported to  any  country  to  which  exports 
are  controUed  under  this  section,  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  the  d<x;umenta- 
tion  required  to  carry  out  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  is  sufficient  to  ensure  compliance 
with  that  clause. '. 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  "such"  and  all 
that  foUows  through  "section"  on  line  12 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "goods  or  technol- 
ogy to  a  country  which  maintains  export 
controls  on  such  goods  or  technology  coop- 
eratively with  the  United  States". 
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WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 


CHILE:  EVIDENCE  OF  TORTURE 

HON 

or  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THl    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinesday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  FfVUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
ray  colle  igues  a  disturbing  report  by 
Amnesty  International  entitled  "Chile: 
Evidence  of  Torture. 

Specifi  ;ally,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
cases  14  i  .nd  15  of  this  report: 


Anonym  jus 


PERSONAL  DETAILS 

He  is  47  unmarried  and  lives  with  his  80- 
year-old  !  ather.  He  attended  school  for 
eight  year  ;.  then  left  and  went  to  work  for  a 
fanner  ur  til  1974.  when  he  became  unem- 
ployed. S  nee  then  he  has  had  his  own 
smallholdi  ng  and  a  few  animals. 

STA  rE  OF  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

He  had  I  een  in  good  health. 


PREVIOU 

He  was 
days  but 

In  the  t 
ed  and 
time   he 
tured.  He 
upper  arm 


DETENTION  AND  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

^rrested  in  1958  and  held  for  eight 

tortured. 

I  ird  quarter  of  1973  he  was  arrest- 

for  several  hours,  during  which 

as   t)eaten   and   electrically   tor- 

las  a  scar  from  a  blow  on  his  left 


he  d 


fir  t 


TIME  an: 
He  was 
in  the 
driven  to 
local  doctdr 
the  police 
leased 


He  was 
of  events 

He  was 
clothes 
the    stree 
nails' 
warrant  w 
times  and 
Roosevelt 
where  he 
was  driver 
other  pol 
gated  the 

Next  da; 
ter  where 
homes  of 
beaten  on 
the  Com 
ately  in 
tion  he  w 
were 

two  metal 
The  tortui 
rent  was 
it  felt 

Afterw 
was  given 
right  cu 
him  talk 
every  sing 
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Case  No.  14 


PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

i  rrested  at  his  home  at  10:00  a.m. 

quarter  of  1982.  Before  being 

police  station  he  was  taken  to  a 

for  examination.  He  was  held  at 

station  until  5:00  p.m..  then  re- 


DUflATION  OF  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

ortured  on  one  day.  His  account 
\tas  as  follows: 

1  rrested  by  four  people  in  civilian 
accused  of  having  thrown  into 
some    'miguelitos"    ("partisan 
to  puncture  tyres).  No  arrest- 
is  shown.  He  was  punched  several 
;hen  taken  to  the  Comisaria  de  la 
a    police    station    in    Santiago. 
:  tayed  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
to  the  Comisaria  de  lo  Prado.  an- 
station.  He  was  briefly  interro- 
ame  day. 

he  was  driven  through  the  quar- 

ne  lived  and  told  to  point  out  the 

his     'co-conspirators".    He    was 

the  thighs.  When  he  was  back  at 

de  lo  Prado  he  was  immedi- 

tej-rogated.   During   this   interroga- 

i  s  electrically  tortured:  his  hands 

sanct»,iched.   palm   to   palm,   between 

plates  attached  to  electric  wires. 

p  lasted  for  half  an  hour:  the  cur- 

niainly  applied  to  his  left  arm  and 

prac  tically  continuous. 

ai  ds  he  was  forcibly  medicated.  He 

an  intravenous  injection  into  the 

bi  :al  fossa  which  seemed  to  make 

unrestrainedly  and  he  answered 

question  he  was  asked. 


an  i 


-us(  d 


i(  e 


Two  days  after  the  arrest  he  was  taken  to 
the  first  police  station,  where  he  was  again 
interrogated.  He  was  hit  in  the  stomach  and 
face  and  on  the  back  and  again  electrically 
tortured,  this  time  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
picana  involving  the  use  of  a  square  box 
measuring  about  10cm  by  10cm.  The  current 
was  applied  particularly  to  his  left  check, 
throat,  back  and  the  backs  of  his  hands. 

INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 

When  he  was  arrested  his  80-year-old 
father  was  knocked  to  the  ground.  No 
arrest-warrant  was  shown.  After  being 
taken  to  the  police  station  he  was  interro- 
gated and  tortured.  He  was  slapped  on  the 
head  and  punched  in  the  abdomen  and  on 
the  chest  and  back.  He  was  beaten  with 
truncheons  on  the  back  and  on  the  shoul- 
ders. After  he  fell  down  he  was  kicked  on 
the  right  shoulder  and  back  and  in  the  ab- 
domen. One  of  the  interrogators  stood  on 
his  stomach,  genitals  and  buttocks. 

He  underwent  la  baftera  (the  bath):  He 
was  taken  outside  to  a  dirty  drinking  trough 
for  animals  and  two  of  the  interrogators 
pinioned  his  arms,  raised  him  by  the  legs 
and  forced  his  head  down  into  the  water.  He 
lost  consciousness  several  times  so  is  not 
sure  how  often  his  head  was  immersed,  but 
thinks  it  was  about  six  times.  The  only 
other  thing  he  can  remember  about  this  ex- 
perience is  that  at  one  point  he  was  dragged 
by  the  legs  with  his  shoulders  bumping  on 
the  ground. 

He  was  threatened  with  execution  and 
electric  torture.  His  interrogators  also  fas- 
tened wires  round  his  wrists  but  did  not  ad- 
minister electric  shocks.  He  underwent  a 
mock  execution:  a  revolver  was  aimed  at  his 
head  and  the  trigger  pulled— the  weapon 
turned  out  to  be  unloaded. 

Later  that  day  he  was  driven  to  a  remote 
place  and  left  there. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

Eight  days  before  his  arrest  he  had  been 
brutally  attacked,  and  he  still  bore  the 
bruises  from  this  on  his  left  arm  and  right 
leg.  He  thought  this  was  why  he  was  taken 
to  a  local  doctor  before  going  to  the  police 
station— so  that  the  doctor  could  examine 
him  and  record  his  bruising. 

He  was  in  such  a  bad  state  after  his  re- 
lease that  his  sister  took  him  to  the  same 
doctor  as  before.  He  was  given  some  medi- 
cine that  he  could  not  identify. 

As  he  was  still  distressed  on  the  following 
day  he  went  to  the  nearest  clinic,  where  he 
was  again  examined  and  given  some  medi- 
cine that  he  could  not  identify. 

MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  IN  TORTURE 

While  he  was  at  the  police  station,  after 
having  undergone  la  banera.  he  was  in  such 
a  poor  state  that  a  nurse  was  called.  She 
gave  him  an  injection,  following  which  he 
almost  lost  consciousness. 

EARLY  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  fainted  several  times  while  undergoing 
la  bartera.  He  felt  pain  where  he  had  been 
beaten— especially  his  lower  back,  shoulders 
and  abdomen. 

He  had  a  bleeding  wound  about  3cm  in  di- 
ameter on  the  lower  right  area  of  his  back. 


as  well  as  an  ecchymosis  on  the  lower  abdo- 
men, and  there  were  bruises  on  his  chest. 

The  day  after  he  was  released  he  noticed 
blood  in  his  stools.  This  persisted  for  about 
two  days.  There  was  no  pain  on  defecation 
and  his  stools  were  a  normal  colour.  The 
blood  appeared  on  the  outside  stool  surface. 
(He  thought  the  bleeding  might  have  been  a 
result  of  trauma  inflicted  while  he  was  un- 
conscious.) 

He  lost  his  appetite. 

After  his  release  he  experienced  episodes 
of  breathing  difficulty. 

He  had  a  headache  and  shooting  pains  in 
the  neck.  For  two  days  he  had  hearing  diffi- 
culties, which  he  attributed  to  water  in  his 
ears. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  being  released 
he  suffered  from  insomnia  and  had  night- 
mares. 

He  was  also  very  nervous  and  pessimistic, 
had  less  capacity  for  work  and  was  weak.  He 
had  difficulty  in  concentrating  and  got  tired 
easily. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  still  occasionally  has  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Such  attacks  are  not  caused  by 
over-exertion.  He  still  gets  headaches  plus 
shooting  pains  in  the  neck.  His  capacity  for 
work  has  diminished.  He  has  difficulty 
sleeping  and  takes  sleeping  tablets.  He  feels 
nervous  and  despondent  and  is  afraid  of 
being  rearrested. 

MEDICAL  DOCUMENTATION 

Four  days  after  the  alleged  torture  he  was 
seen  by  a  local  doctor  who  found  an  ecchy- 
mosis on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  as 
well  as  a  3cm  by  2cm  scar  in  the  lumbosa- 
cral region  and  haematomas  on  both  shoul- 
ders. A  proctological  examination  the  next 
day  revealed  slight  bleeding  from  tears  in 
the  anal  canal  caused  by  a  trauma. 

CLINICAL  EXAMINATION   '3 '2  MONTHS  AFTER 
THE  ALLEGED  TORTUREi 

There  was  a  scar.  2cm  in  diameter,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  back  flush  with  the  iliac 
crest.  The  scar  itself  was  an  irregular  shape 
and  not  sharply  delineated  against  the  .skin. 
The  area  was  somewhat  depressed,  shiny 
and  reddish.  The  scar  was  consistent  with 
changes  observed  after  a  blow  with  a  blunt 
instrument. 

He  was  somewhat  tense  and  very  melan- 
choly but  was  cooperative. 

CONCLUSION 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  both  the 
early  and  present  symptoms. 

A  medical  certificate  was  issued  by  a  local 
doctor  who  examined  him  four  days  after 
the  alleged  torture,  and  the  results  of  this 
examination  are  consistent  with  both  the 
torture  alleged  and  the  early  symptoms. 

A  medical  certificate  from  a  proctologist 
who  examined  him  five  days  after  the  al- 
leged torture  mentions  slight  bleeding  from 
tears  in  the  anal  canal  caused  by  a  trauma. 

The  physical  examination  revealed  a  scar 
on  the  back  consistent  with  skin  changes 
seen  after  a  blow  with  a  blunt  instrument. 

Case  No.  15 
Sergio  Patricio  AguilO  Melo. 


October  5.  1983 

PERSONAL  DETAILS 

He  is  29  and  a  skilled  engineer  who  has 
taught  economics  in  a  technical  school. 
Since  his  relea-sc  from  pri.son  he  has  earned 
his  living  as  a  street  vendor.  He  is  married 
to  a  teacher  and  has  a  child  of  two  and  a 
half.  After  his  release  he  and  his  wife 
moved  in  with  his  parents  for  financial  rea- 
sons. 

STATE  OF  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

In  1962  he  had  a  appendectomy  with  ensu- 
ing complications  for  the  next  six  months 
because  of  infection  of  the  operation  wound. 
He  has  also  had  a  tonsillectomy. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

He  was  arrested  on  4  December  1981  and 
taken  to  the  CNI  centre  in  Santiago  where 
he  was  held  until  14  December.  Then  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Carcel  Publica  where  he 
remained  until  23  December  when  we  was 
moved  to  the  Penitenciaria.  from  where  he 
was  relea.<5ed  on  bail  on  8  April  1982. 

DURATION  OF  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

He  was  tortured  on  10  days,  on  three  of 
which  the  torture  was  exclusively  psycho- 
logical. He  was  held  incommunicado  for  15 
days. 

INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 
At  2:30  pm  on  4  December  1981  he  was  in 
a  taxi  which  was  stopped  by  four  people  in 
civilian  clothes  armed  with  pistols.  They 
showed  him  a  picture  of  himself  but  did  not 
have  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was  forced 
to  enter  their  car  and  then  driven  around 
for  half  an  hour.  They  stopped  at  a  house 
where  he  was  taken  down  to  the  cellar, 
made  to  undress,  given  overalls  and  zapatil- 
las.  blindfolded  with  a  mask  and  examined 
by  a  doctor.  Then  he  was  taken  to  a  cell. 

An  hour  later  he  was  interrogated  for 
about  four  hours.  He  was  questioned  about 
his  political  views,  threatened  and  given 
electric  shocks  on  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax  and  on  the  thigh  with  an  instrument 
resembling  a  bicycle  pump  (picana). 

The  following  morning  he  was  interrogat- 
ed and  threatened  for  three  hours.  In  the 
afternoon  he  was  interrogated  for  about  an 
hour.  He  was  undressed  and  made  to  lie  on  a 
parrilla  to  which  his  wrists,  chest,  thighs 
and  knees  were  tied  with  .strips  of  cloth. 
Electrodes  were  put  under  the  cloth  strips 
and  electric  shocks  administered. 

Next  morning  he  was  interrogated  and 
warned  that  if  he  did  not  cooperate  he 
would  be  treated  badly.  He  was  given  lunch 
but,  as  on  ensuing  days,  vomited  after 
eating  only  a  very  small  amount.  He  was 
then  taken  to  a  doctor  who  took  his  blood 
pressure  and  told  him  he  was  nervous.  In 
the  afternoon  he  had  an  hour's  interroga- 
tion on  the  parrilla.  electric  shocks  being 
administered  to  his  chest,  thighs,  knees  and 
wrists. 

The  following  morning  he  was  interrogat- 
ed for  about  three  hours  by  someone  called 
"Doc  ".  This  time  he  was  not  masked.  He  de- 
scribed "Doc"  as  being  1.8m  tall,  heavy  and 
strongly  built,  aged  about  50  and  dark- 
haired.  "Doc  "  asked  him  whether  he  knew  a 
doctor  called  Aguilo  Melo  (the  subject's 
family  name).  He  did— his  uncle.  "Doc" 
acted  the  part  of  a  "friendly"  interrogator, 
saying  he  was  very  annoyed  that  the  subject 
had  been  tortured,  but  that  this  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  weapons  had  been  found  and  that  the 
subject  should  now  tell  him  everything  be- 
cause if  he  did  not  he,  "Doc,"  would  be 
unable  to  stop  the  others  ill-treating  him 
again. 
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In  the  afternoon  he  was  told  to  write  his 
life  history,  including  an  account  of  his  po- 
litical activities.  The  interrogators  were  dis- 
,satisfied  with  what  he  wrote  and  told  him 
he  was  a  liar  and  insulted  him. 

Next  morning  he  was  interrogated  for 
about  two  hours.  He  was  again  undres.sed 
and  forced  to  lie  on  the  parrilla.  and  given 
severe  electric  shocks  laterally  on  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax,  laterally  on  the  left 
thigh  and  on  the  shin.  After  about  two 
hours  he  suddenly  had  such  difficulty 
breathing  that  he  felt  as  though  he  were 
suffocating.  The  interrogators  immediately 
switched  off  the  electricity  and  he  was  given 
cardiac  massage  for  about  two  minutes. 
After  this  he  had  no  further  difficulty  in 
breathing.  He  was  not  tortured  any  more 
that  day. 

After  lunch  next  day  someone  claiming  to 
be  a  doctor  took  his  blood  pressure  and  gave 
him  an  intramuscular  injection  in  the  but- 
tock. He  then  felt  less  tense  and  rather 
dizzy  after  the  injection,  although  he  did 
not  think  it  made  him  lose  self-control. 
Afterwards  he  was  interrogated  for  an  hour, 
receiving  severe  electric  shocks  from  wires 
attached  to  his  right  wrist  and  right  ankle. 
His  interrogators  threatened  to  arrest  his 
sick  wife  and  child  and  torture  them  in 
front  of  him. 

Before  breakfast  the  following  morning 
he  was  taken  to  the  doctor  and  given  an  in- 
jection—probably the  same  sort  as  he  had 
had  the  day  before.  Then  he  was  interrogat- 
ed. During  this  interrogation  the  torturers 
said  they  had  brought  in  his  wife  and  child 
and  that  the  former  was  in  a  special 
women's  room.  They  also  showed  him  three 
newspaper  clippings  about  "di-sappeared " 
Chilean  children.  He  broke  down  and  prom- 
ised to  do  whatever  they  wanted  provided 
they  did  nothing  to  his  wife  and  child.  Even 
so  he  was  tortured  again:  made  to  sit  on  a 
chair  with  wires  round  his  left  wrist  and  left 
ankle  and  given  severe  electric  shocks  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Then  he  had  to  write  a 
fresh  confession. 

Next  morning  he  was  interrogated  but  not 
tortured.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  interro- 
gated again.  He  was  taken  to  a  torture  room 
where  another  political  prisoner  lay  naked 
tied  to  the  parrilla.  He  recogized  him  (Case 
No.  8).  He  saw  him  for  about  10  seconds  and 
then  was  ordered  to  make  a  statement  that 
the  man  belonged  to  the  same  organization 
as  him. 

The  next  day  or  the  day  after  (he  was  not 
sure  which),  wearing  his  own  clothes,  he 
was  taken  with  three  other  political  prison- 
ers to  a  "TV  room  ",  They  were  all  asked  a 
number  of  questions  and  when  their  an- 
swers did  not  satisfy  their  interrogators 
they  were  given  electric  shocks  through 
their  clothing. 

On  13  December  he  had  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  political  ideology. 

The  following  day  he  was  brought  before 
the  Fiscal  Militar  (Military  Prosecutor).  He 
made  a  statement  about  the  physical  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received,  even  though  he 
had  been  frequently  warned  that  day  that 
terrible  things  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
talked. 

Then  he  was  taken  to  the  Carcel  Publica. 
where  he  was  held  incommunicado  for  the 
first  three  days. 

On  23  December  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Penitenciaria.  For  the  first  two  days  he  was 
held  incommunicado.  He  was  released  on 
bail  on  8  April. 

RESUME  OF  INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

Picana  was  applied  to  both  his  upper  arms 
and  to  his  thighs.  Stronger  shocks  were  ad- 
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ministered  also  (from  a  machine)  on  the 
chest,  wrists  and  ankles,  and  finally  on  the 
right  lalcral  area  of  the  thorax,  where  he 
received  the  most  intense  shocks.  He  was 
threatened  with  still  more  severe  torture 
and  warned  that  he  was  in  for  a  very  bad 
time  if  he  did  not  talk.  They  threatened  to 
torture  his  wife  and  child,  claimed  that  they 
were  both  being  held  prisoner  and  hinted 
that  the  child  might  "disappear.  "  (In  fact, 
neither  his  wife  nor  child  were  arrested.)  He 
had  a  conversation  with  a  "friendly  "  inter- 
rogator. He  was  held  incommunicado  for  15 
days  and  kept  blindfolded  for  the  10  days  he 
spent  at  the  CNI  centre.  When  he  was  not 
being  interrogated  he  was  in  a  concrete  cell 
measuring  about  2m  by  2m  containing  a 
concrete  bunk.  He  wore  overalls  and  zapatil- 
las.  He  was  made  to  watch  another  prisoner, 
whom  he  knew .  lying  on  the  parrilla. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

On  arrival  at  the  CNI  centre  he  was  exam- 
ined by  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  doctor. 

He  was  taken  to  see  a  doctor  once  after 
vomiting  and  was  told  that  he  was  in  a  nerv- 
ous stale.  No  remedy  was  offered. 

On  the  nth  day  he  was  brought  before 
the  military  prosecutor,  to  whom  he  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  tortured.  This 
complaint  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the 
forensic  institute  so  that  he  might  be  exam- 
ined for  torture  sequelae,  but  this  did  not 
happen  until  at  least  20  days  later.  He  was 
told  at  the  institute  that  they  would  do  an 
electrocardiogram  because  of  his  breathing 
difficulties  during  torture,  but  they  never 
did. 

MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  IN  TORTURE 

When  he  had  difficulty  breathing  during 
electric  torture  he  received  medical  atten- 
tion, possibly  from  a  doctor. 

Twice  he  was  given  an  injection. 

EARLY  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  felt  extremely  tired  and  weak.  This 
lasted  for  about  two  months. 

He  did  not  look  to  see  if  he  had  marks  on 
his  skin  while  he  was  at  the  CNI  centre,  but 
on  about  18  December  he  noticed  a  number 
of  small,  brown,  freckle-like  spots  on  the  lat- 
eral part  of  the  right  side  of  his  thorax  and 
on  the  lateral  part  of  his  right  thigh.  (These 
marks  appeared  where  he  had  received  the 
most  severe  electric  shocks.)  He  thought 
they  had  remained  for  about  10  days. 

He  felt  as  though  he  were  being  choked 
while  being  electrically  tortured.  He  had 
several  attacks  of  mild  breathing  difficulty 
while  in  prison  as  well  as  palpitations  of  the 
heart  and  precordial  pain. 

While  at  the  CNI  centre  he  vomited  after 
every  meal  and  had  abdominal  pains.  His 
weight  went  down  from  78kg  to  71kg.  and 
he  w"as  constipated. 

His  powers  of  concentration  and  memory 
were  somewhat  impaired.  He  suffered  from 
serious  insomnia,  hardly  sleeping  at  all 
while  at  the  CNI  centre,  partly  because  he 
was  afraid  his  wife  would  be  arrested. 

He  was  very  moody  while  in  detention.  He 
was  also  alarmed  by  sudden  noises  and  when 
confronted  by  a  guard.  He  was  emotionally 
labile  and  prone  to  weeping.  On  one  of  the 
early  torture  days  the  thought  of  commit- 
ting suicide  entered  his  mind,  but  he  never 
seriously  contemplated  doing  so. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  still  has  occasional  attacks  of  breathe- 
lessness.  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  pre- 
cordial pain  (probably  caused  by  anxiety). 
He  did  not  previously  suffer  in  this  way.  He 
has  vomited  four  or  five  times  since  his  re- 
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CUNICAf  EXAMIWATIOW   i4'a!  MONTHS  AFTEK 
THE  AIXECEO  TORTUBE' 

He  seenied  to  be  well-balanced.  He  was  re- 
laxed and  his  face  and  gestures  were  expres- 
sive in  a  normal  way.  He  was  placid  and  he 
cooperate  i  well  with  the  interviewer. 

He  weig  tied  76kg. 

On  the  ight  side  of  his  thorax  were  three 
slightly  depigmented,  slightly  shiny  areas 
measurini:  about  2inm  by  2mm.  The  shape 
of  these  axeas  suggested  an  external  cause, 
and  the  »kin  marks  were  consistent  with 
marks  previously  descrit>ed  as  sequelae  to 
the  applit^tion  of  electric  current.  There 
was  an  appendectomy  scar  with  a  2cm  by 
2cm  incis|>nal  hemia- 

CONCLOSIOIf 

The  m^ical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  ( he  torture  alleged  and  the  subse- 
quent symptoms  described.  Physical  exami- 
nation nvealed  marks  on  the  skin  that 
could  hav  >  been  sequelae  to  the  alleged  elec- 
tic  tortun  .• 
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LECH  WALESA  WINS  NOBEL 
PEAC]i  PRIZE— A  FTTTING  AND 
JUST  REWARD 


ION.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Widnesday.  Octobers,  1983 


•  Mr.  3IAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
friends  ( if  freedom  and  foes  of  repres- 
sion muit  be  delighted  as  I  am  to  leam 
that  th0  1983  Nobe!  Peace  Prize  has 
been  awkrded  to  the  famous  and  inspi- 
rational [leader  of  the  Solidarity  Trade 
Union  oj  Poland.  Lech  Walesa. 

The  Nobel  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended I  on  the  appropriateness  of 
their  selection.  As  they  indicated,  it 
was  Walesa's  battle  to  win  workers' 
rights  fnom  the  Commiuiist-dominated 
Warsaw]  Government— a  battle  waged 
through  negotiation  and  cooperation 
that  waE  critical  in  their  decision  to 
award  Walesa  the  1983  Nobel  Prize. 

Lech  Walesa  becomes  the  first  Pole 
to  ever  jwin  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize— a 
fact  which  will  endear  him  further  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  who 
share  his  yearning  for  Polish  workers 
and  all  I  the  oppressed  people  of  this 
land. 

Ironic^ly.  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whethet  Walesa  will  be  able  to  leave 
Poland  on  December  10  to  receive  the 
prize.  He  could  face  any  number  of 
probletis  with  Polish  officials  should 
he  choo  se  to  leave.  He  could  be  denied 
readmission  outright,  or  he  could  be 
arrestee  upon  reentry.  There,  of 
course,  loes  remain  the  outside  chance 
that  tlie  Polish  Government  could 
allow  Vi  alesa  to  travel. 
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The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  a  most 
prestigious  honor,  and  for  1983  it  has 
been  awarded  to  a  man  who  embarked 
on  a  crusade  for  basic  human,  econom- 
ic, and  civil  rights  in  a  nation  which 
has  systematically  eroded  them  for  all 
their  citizens.  Like  other  patriots  for 
freedom  and  justice,  Walesa's  crusade 
has  cost  him  dearly.  He  was  placed  in 
detention  for  nearly  a  year  once  mar- 
tial law  was  clamped  down  in  Poland 
in  1981. 

Since  that  time  he  and  his  family 
and  associates  with  Solidarity  have 
been  continually  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated by  Polish  authorities  including 
the  latest  attempt  to  investigate  his  fi- 
nances. 

Undaunted  by  these  obstacles- 
Walesa  has  extended  his  appeal  to  a 
much  wider  audience- the  world  com- 
munity. His  crusade  has  laid  bare  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  Polish 
puppet  regime.  His  perserverance  has 
rekindled  the  flame  of  freedom  which 
bums  so  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  must  live  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism. 

Lech  Walesa,  one  of  eight  children 
of  a  carpenter— an  unemployed  electri- 
cian who  gained  the  reputation  as  a 
troublemaker  when  he  began  to  speak 
out  for  the  rights  of  workers— a  man 
who  formed  a  movement  which  itself 
became  a  .symbol— has  achieved  a 
unique  distinction  by  being  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Let  us  serve 
notice  on  the  Polish  Government  that 
the  world  is  in  Solidarity  with  the  cru- 
sade on  Lech  Walesa  for  freedom.  Let 
the  Soviet  leadership  be  aware  that  no 
matter  how  much  they  try  to  sup- 
press, they  cannot  strangle  the  desires 
for  liberty  which  run  so  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of 
Poland. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  a  large 
Polish-American  community  in  both 
the  Bronx  and  Yonkers  portion  of  my 
congressional  district  in  New  York. 
Earlier  today  I  received  a  call  from  an 
official  of  the  Polish  Community 
Center  in  Yonkers  who  was  so  proud 
of  the  news  that  Lech  Walesa  had  won 
the  Nobel  Prize. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
an  article  written  in  1981  in  the  New 
York  Times  about  Walesa  entitled: 
"The  Workers  Champion." 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  14,  1981] 
The  Workers'  Champion 
(By  Josh  Bartianel) 

Prom  the  moment  he  scaled  the  fence  at 
the  Lenin  Shipyard  in  Gdansk  on  Aug.  14, 
1980.  to  help  striking  workers  negotiate  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  labor 
union  in  Poland,  Lech  Walesa  became  a 
charismatic  and  seemingly  invincible  leader 
of  a  movement  that  promised  to  transform 
the  country. 

Wearing  a  Virgin  Mary  button  in  his  lapel 
and  speaking  the  language  of  the  common 
man.  he  led  the  9.5  million  Solidarity  union 
members  through  a  series  of  confrontations 
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and  compromi.ses  that  lil)eralized  nearly  all 
aspects  of  life  in  Communist  Poland. 

Mr.  Walesa  became  one  of  the  three  most 
important  figures  in  Poland,  on  a  par  with 
the  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Pirst  Secretary  of  the  CommunLst 
Party. 

But  yesterday  Mr.  Walesa's  labor  federa 
tion  was  in  disarray  after  many  of  its  lead- 
ers were  arrested  at  a  meeting  in  that  same 
Gdansk  shipyard.  The  Government  declared 
a  state  of  emergency  and  imposed  a  military 
Government  on  the  country. 

TREATED  WITH  ALL  DUE  RESPECT 

A  Government  spokesman  said  that  Mr. 
Walesa  had  not  been  arrested  and  was 
'being  treated  with  all  due  respect."  He  was 
reported  to  have  lieen  flown  from  Gdansk  to 
Warsaw  for  talks  with  the  leaders  of  the 
new  regime. 

POr  most  of  Solidarity's  existence  each 
new  confrontation  with  the  Government 
brought  new  strength  to  Mr.  Walesa,  de 
spite  the  fears  of  Soviet  intervention  and  a 
Government  crackdown.  Mr.  Walesa  steered 
a  difficult  course  tietween  moderation  and 
the  militancy  demanded  by  the  middle-level 
leaders  of  his  union. 

Press  and  political  freedoms  were  expand- 
ed. Many  passport  restrictions  were 
dropped.  The  workweek  was  reduced  and 
workers  won  a  say  in  the  management  of 
their  factories. 

But  Mr.  Walesa's  own  words  in  recent 
days  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  sudden  turn 
of  events.  In  a  tape  recording  released  by 
the  Government  last  week  Mr.  Walesa  was 
heard  to  tell  a  private  union  meeting,  "The 
confrontation  is  unavoidable  and  the  con- 
frontation will  take  place." 

"I  wanted  to  reach  that  confrontation  in  a 
natural  way,  when  almost  all  social  groups 
were  with  us."  he  reportedly  said.  "But  I 
made  a  mistake  because  I  thought  we  would 
keep  it  up  longer  and  then  we  would  over- 
throw these  parliaments  and  councils  and  so 
on."  Mr.  Walesa  contended  that  the  re- 
marks were  taken  out  of  the  context. 

ATTACKED  BY  ARMY  NEWSPAPER 

The  next  day.  the  army  newspaper.  Zol- 
nierz  Wolnosci.  made  a  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Walesa  for  the  first  time,  calling  him  "a 
great  liar  and  a  provocateur"  who  headed  a 
group  of  "madmen"  intent  on  starting  a 
civil  war. 

At  the  start  of  Poland's  upheavels  in  the 
summer  of  1980.  Lech  Walesa  (pronounced 
lekh  vah-WENN-sah)  was  an  unemployed 
el€«trician.  known  to  the  authorities  as  a 
troublemaker.  He  was  bom  in  Popow. 
Poland,  apparently  in  1943.  one  of  eight 
children  of  a  carpenter.  Boleslaw  Walesa, 
who  fought  in  the  Polish  Army  and  died 
shortly  after  his  release  from  a  German 
concentration  camp. 

His  mother  married  her  brother-in-law, 
Stanislaw  Walesa,  and  came  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1973.  She  was  killed  in  a  car  acci- 
dent in  the  United  SUtes;  Mr.  Walesa's 
stepfather  died  last  August  at  his  home  in 
Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Walesa  attended  a  state  vocational 
school  in  Lipno.  near  Popow.  and  then  went 
to  work  at  the  Lenin  Shipyard  in  Gdansk  on 
the  Baltic  Coast.  After  the  Government 
raised  food  prices  in  1970.  he  was  involved  in 
demonstrations  that  led  to  more  than  100 
deaths.  When  more  trouble  developed  in 
1976.  he  was  dismissed  and  went  to  work 
doing  odd  jot>s. 

Three  years  later  he  joined  an  activist 
group  known  as  the  Baltic  Free  Trade 
Union.  When  workers  at  the  Lenin  Yards 
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struck  in  August  1980  they  demanded,  and 
received,  his  immediate  reinstatement. 

The  strike  spread  to  300.000  workers  along 
the  Baltic  Coa.st.  After  the  Prime  Minister 
was  dismissed.  Mr.  Walesa  signed  an  accord 
on  Aug.  31.  1980.  in  which  the  Government 
granted  workers  the  right  to  form  independ- 
ent unions.  Increases  in  wages  and  social 
benefits  were  granted,  censorship  was  re- 
laxed, jailed  activists  were  freed  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass  was  broadcast  on 
Sundays. 

Speaking  in  a  raspy  and  staccato  tone,  and 
.sometimes  using  ungrammatical  language. 
Mr.  Walesa  won  the  loyally  of  millions  of 
Polish  workers.  A  short  man  with  a  droop- 
ing mustache,  he  is  often  mobl)ed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, who  rush  forward  to  touch  his  sleeve 
or  the  Madonna  button  on  his  lapel. 

Since  his  rise  to  power,  he  has  moved  with 
his  wife.  Miroslawa.  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  from  a  two-room  apartment  to  a 
spacious  six-room  one.  He  receives  a  union 
salary  of  $333  a  month,  and  tells  visitors  of 
his  pretty  secretaries,  his  new  wardrolje  of 
five  suits  and  his  well-stocked  refrigerator. 

Mr.  Walesa  opposed  militants  in  the  union 
who  favored  direct  challenges  against  the 
Government  and  the  division  left  the  union 
deeply  split. 

In  March,  he  and  a  small  group  of  union 
leaders  postponed  a  national  strike  called  to 
protest  an  incident  of  police  bruUlity.  Last 
month  he  and  three  other  leaders  decided 
to  compromise  with  the  Government  on 
worker  self-management  and  overruled  the 
union's  collective  leadership.* 


SOCIAL  CLASS,  BUDGETS.  AND 
POLITICAL  REALINEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  of  60  Members  of 
the  97th  Congress,  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  recently  completed  a 
major,  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Federal  budget  with  recommendations 
for  new  policies  and  programs  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  full  employment, 
social  equity,  and  economic  growth. 
One  of  the  most  provocative  of  the 
papers  in  the  study  is  authored  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Cannon,  a  vice  president  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  professor  of 
social  services,  and  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. Dr.  Cannon's  analysis  of  the 
class  basis  of  public  policy  and  propos- 
als for  a  new  policy  direction  based  on 
political  realinement  offers  important 
insights  that  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  Cannon's  article, 
■Social  Class,  Budgets,  and  Political 
Realinement,"  follows: 

Social  Class,  Budgets,  and  Political 

Realignment 

(By  William  B.  Cannon) 

This  es-say  urges  the  Democratic  Party  to 

discard  the  political  strategy  of  maintaining 

a  coalition  of  the  middle  class  and  the  poor 

against  the  rich;  and  in  its  place  to  organize 

a    non-middle    class    in    opposition    to    the 

middle  class  and  the  rich. 
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Only  a  change  of  strategy  is  advocated. 
This  essay  holds  to  the  Party  objective:  an 
American  society  of  equaUs.  without  classes; 
a  Government  on  behalf  of  the  common 
man.  not  on  behalf  of  a  class;  which  acts  to 
achieve  a  socially  integrated,  an  economical- 
ly and  socially  egalitarian,  democratic  socie- 
ty. 

The  middle-class  poor  coalition  strategy 
has  led  away  from  this.  The  strategy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  bipartisan  government  under  the 
full  control  of  the  middle  class,  devoted  to 
serving  the  limited  vision  of  the  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  non-middle  class. 

Reversing  direction  is  probably  only  possi- 
ble undoubtedly  through  intense  political 
conflict;  at  this  stage  direct  confrontation 
alone  can  probably  change  the  rigid  middle 
class  psyche. 

To  organize  against  the  entrenched 
middle  class  may  be  an  act  of  desperation 
but  it  is  not  an  act  of  political  naievete  since 
there  is  really  no  other  alternative. 

The  pragmatic  and  moral  reasons  for 
changing  strategy,  the  political  feasibility  of 
the  new  strategy,  and  the  implementing  or- 
ganization and  programs  are  discussed 
below. 

There  are  these  reasons  for  changing 
strategy: 

1.  Social  integration  has  made  small 
progress  in  15  years  because  the  middle 
class  has  taken  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
Government  benefits,  and  paid  less  than  its 
fair  share  of  costs.  A  60-40/40-60  principle 
has  evolved;  60%  of  the  benefits  accrue  to  a 
class  which  pays  only  40%  of  their  costs. 
This  is  as  true  in  Defense  as  in  Social  Secu- 
rity; medicare  and  education;  energy  and 
the  environment.  The  middle  class  domi- 
nates nearly  every  category  in  the  Reagan 
budget.  That  budget  even  increases  its  share 
by  cutting  non-middle  class  benefits,  while 
maintaining  or  increa-sing  its  own  benefiU 
or  benefit  sources  (e.g..  Defense  Budget). 

The  middle  class  is  not  playing  the  game 
fairly.  The  moral  basis  of  the  coalition  has 
gone. 

2.  Further,  the  middle  class  is  becoming  a 
political  liability,  too  expensive  for  the 
Party  to  afford.  Even  as  it  presses  for  costly 
benefits,  it  sets  up  impossible  financing  con 
ditions:  no  tax  increases  (except  where  re- 
gressive—payroll, excise,  flat— taxes  can  be 
levied);  a  balanced  budget.  The  Party  has 
been  forced  to  defend  the  undefendable,  the 
unbalanced  budget.  The  Party  should 
return  to  a  balanced  budget,  with  increased 
l)enefits  for  the  non-middle  class;  that  is,  to 
a  policy  of  lower  benefits,  no  Ux  expendi- 
tures for  the  middle  class,  and  basing  the  fi- 
nancing of  government  wholly  on  the  pro- 
gressive tax.  Such  benefit  and  tax  changes 
should  aim  at  the  long-standing  Party  goal 
of  a  much  more  even  distribution  of  nation- 
al income. 

3.  Political  party  competition  has  all  but 
disappeared,  and  the  Party  class-coalition 
strategy  has  resulted  in  coalition  govern- 
ment competing  for  the  privilege  of  making 
marginal  changes  in  pragmatic  middle  class 
policy.  This  cannot  be  a  very  rewarding 
Government  to  serve  in;  the  prospect  of 
making  only  incremental  policy  changes  cer- 
tainly will  not  attract  service  from  those  for 
whom  influence  over  matters  of  sub.stance  is 
important. 

4.  The  class-coalition  strategy  has  held  up. 
for  over  a  generation,  changes  in  Govern- 
mental operations  and  social  structures  es 
sential  for  an  effective  and  democratic  Gov 
ernment  and  Society.  First,  the  Party  has 
had  to  settle  for  a  middle  class  controlled 
New   Federalism,   a   brushed   up  version  of 
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states  Rights  Federali.sm.  whose  failure  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  common  man  swept 
the  New  Deal  into  office;  instead  of  for  a 
classless  New  Localism  conceived  during  the 
New  Deal  (and  last  moved  along  by  the 
Great  Society  community  action  program). 

Second,  Democratic  national  planning  is 
an  absolute  requirement  for  surviving  these 
times,  as  the  New  Deal  foresaw.  Govern- 
mental planning  is  anathema  to  the  anar- 
chic middle  class  even  though  the  class  rec- 
ognizes the  values  of  sophisticated  central 
planning  in  registering  its  enthusiasm  for 
corporate  strategic  planning.  Thus  we  do 
not  have  coordinated  planning,  let  alone  a 
central  Government  planning  unit  or  a  sys- 
tematic planning  process. 

Third  the  New  Deal  invention  of  control- 
ling socially  impacting  property  by  regula- 
tion instead  of  nationalization  is  being  repu- 
diated (except  in  case  of  regulation  of  the 
non-middle  class)  or  twisted  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  regulated.  De-regulation  has  run 
riot  and  important  social  and  economic  ac- 
tivities are  out  of  control.  If  regulation  is 
not  to  be  extended  and  reformed,  then  na- 
tionalization, for  yardstick  and  for  anti-eco- 
nomic and  political  monopoly  purposes  such 
as  the  New  Deal  TVA  embodied,  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  Party  protocols. 

Last,  a  major  national  tragedy  of  the 
middle  class  era  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
trade  unions  to  develop  the  social  promise 
and  role  foreseen  in  the  New  Deal.  Govern- 
ment hostility  and  policy  have  converted 
the  unions  into  opportunistic  and  shifting 
supplicants  of  the  middle  class,  and  prevent- 
ed their  organizing  and  representing  the 
non-middle  class.  A  re-bom  unionism  is  es- 
sential for  any  movement  by  the  Party  to 
organize  the  non-middle  class. 

5.  Current  middle  class  dominance  does 
not  reflect  merely  temporary  social  settle- 
ments or  outcomes,  capable  of  being  undone 
in  the  next  round  of  political  competition.  It 
is  dubious  that  any  set  of  idealistic  sUte- 
ments  will  woo  the  middle  class  back  to  the 
common  man,  and  adverse  economic  circum- 
stances should  not  be  counted  on  either, 
since  the  middle  class  controls  the  economy, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  output. 

6.  In  losing  contact  with  the  non-middle 
class  (through  the  loss  of  impluse  to  associ- 
ate, reflected  in  continuance  of  physical  sep- 
aration, school  segregation),  the  middle 
class  has  lost  touch  with  essential  reality. 
This  has  caused  it  to  give  first  priority  to 
the  values  of  individualism,  family,  and  rep- 
resentation-to  obUining  such  "cultural 
possibles"  as  income,  education,  health, 
housing,  and  defense;  and  much  lower  prior- 
ity to  the  values  of  equality,  community,  de- 
mocracy. The  original,  uneasy.  New  Deal  co- 
alition around  the  common  man  (which 
then  included  the  middle  class)  against  the 
rich  was  held  together  around  the  sharing 
of  these  latter  values.  Still  today  the  non- 
middle  class  refuses  to  put  income,  educa- 
tion, housing  ahead  of  them:  though  valu- 
ing these  cultural  possibles,  and  certainly 
entitled  to  them  so  much  as  the  middle 
class,  the  non-middle  class  is  simply  not  will- 
ing to  trade  more  basic  things  for  them.  In 
this  sense  classes  arise  from  personal 
choices.  Income  or  educational  levels  are 
not  determinanU  of  one's  class,  but  indices 

of  it.  ,_      . 

Lack  of  contact  has  caused  a  large,  hard 
core  of  racism,  probably  indi.s.soluble.  to 
abide  in  the  middle  class. 

Idealism  has  beome  suspect,  and  the  social 
horizon  has  been  lowered  so  much  that  the 
middle  class  merely  hopes  that  the  "future 
will  be  no  worse  than  the  past '.  "Econo- 
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i.ssui'  to  .some.  This  i.s.suc  forces  an  examina- 
tion of  current  a.ssuinplions.  The  Party  has 
lonn  been  united  around  economic  growth, 
but  not  a  mindless  middU'-cla.ss  growth,  pro- 
ducing too  many  meretricious  products,  and 
resulting  in  an  unfair  distribution  of  output. 
Further  the  middle  class  is  needed  but  is  not 
necessarily  decisive;  economic  growth  rests 
as  much  on  the  non-middle  class,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  the  declining  productivity 
over  the  past  15  years  lies  in  middle  class 
policies  toward  the  non-middle  class;  in  the 
refusal  sufficiently  to  invest  in  its  educ- 
tional  development,  in  curbing  its  local  com- 
munity and  workplace  organizations,  and 
generally  through  using  the  Government  to 
constrain  it. 

12.  There  are  those  who  depreciate  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  middle  class  seeing  it 
at  best  as  the  paid  agent  of  the  rich.  The 
budgetary  target,  according  to  this  theory, 
should  be  the  rich,  not  the  middle  class.  To 
build  the  rich  into  the  controlling  political 
force  in  the  country  ignores  their  limita- 
tions. The  rich  are  a  highly  specialized  seg- 
ment of  the  middle  cla.ss:  and  function 
within  the  class  is  to  make  lots  of  money,  to 
keep  building  the  class  money  stock.  To 
make  money  requires  intense  concentration 
on  that  objective  alone  and  the  hypertro- 
phy of  certain  skills  at  the  expense  of 
others,  particularly  political.  As  experience 
shows  this  makes  them  inept  political  lead- 
ers and  merely  instruments  of  the  politi- 
cian-generalists.  It  is  equally  clear  from  15 
years  of  experience  however  that  the  politi- 
cian-generalists  have  been  led  by  the  middle 
class,  used  by  it  instead  of  using.  Money 
alone  does  not  make  a  critical  political  mass. 

13.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  politically  wrong 
to  write  off  the  entire  middle  class  as  politi- 
cal allies  of  the  non-middle  class.  Certainly 
it  is  desirable  to  detach  the  "liberal"  por- 
tions of  the  middle  class.  But  this  should  be 
a  limited  tactic  not  a  principle  since  the  lib- 
eral group  cannot  be  counted  on  to  support 
the  non-middle  class  permanently.  It  will 
swing  back  when  push  comes  to  shove. 

14.  Organizing  the  non-middle  class  as  an 
effective  political  opposition  requires  not 
only  an  accurate  perception  of  middle  class 
strengths  and  weakness,  but  a  remake  of 
Democratic  Party  organization,  procedures 
and  policies,  and  a  substantive  program  to 
appeal  to,  organize,  and  galvanize  a  non- 
middle  class  constituency. 

Party  organizational  change  would  involve 
the  building  of  a  strong,  sophisticated,  ana- 
lytic-coordinating capacity  at  the  Party 
center  and  the  building  of  a  local  communi- 
ty national  party  base  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  formulation  of  local  community  clubs 
would  incorporate  the  community  action. 
New  Localism,  principle  in  the  field  struc- 
ture of  the  Party  and  build  new  connections 
with  the  non-middle  class.  Political  analysis 
would  be  oriented  toward  non-middle  class 
political  needs,  groundbreaking  by  being 
strictly  political  (as  oppo.sed  to  economic,  so- 
ciological, demographic)  analysis,  and  by 
providing  strong  competition  with  middle 
class  analyses. 

POLITICAL  feasibility:  numbers  and 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONSTITUENTS 

The  country  has  split  down  the  middle,  bi- 
furcating numerically  and  in  the  conditions 
and  orientation  of  lives,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  be  made  to  bifurcate  politically. 

*  *  *  «  •       . 

In  identifying  and  numbering  a  new  class 
possessing  a  distinct  and  different  life  orien- 
tation, the  obvious  place  to  begin  is  with  a 
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group  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  dis- 
tinctive by  general  public  consensus,  and 
.scholarly  research,  and  already  numbered, 
namely  the  poor. 


In  recent  years  the  official  poor  have 
numbered  about  11-13  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  about  25-30  million  people.  But  of- 
ficial figures  call  for  adjustment.  They  were 
set  in  1964  (using  1963  as  the  base),  and  in- 
tentionally at  a  minimum,  adequate  subsist- 
ence level,  in  order  to  sell  the  war  on  pover- 
ty program  and  to  keep  within  tight  budget 
constraints.  The  1964  approach  defined  as 
poor,  and  as  a  typical  poverty  unit,  a  family 
of  four  (parents  and  children)  with  an 
annual  income  of  $3,000  or  less.  Even  in 
1964  terms,  a  $4.000-$5.000.  or  higher  level 
would  have  included  families  living  under 
harsh  economic  conditions.  (Over  the  years 
the  inadequacy  of  the  $3,000  base  has  been 
recognized  and  redressed,  officially,  by  the 
use  of  the  factor  of  130  to  150  percent  of  the 
$3,000  poverty  level  in  defining  eligibility 
for  benefits  such  as  food  stamps.) 

By  now  (1982)  the  poverty  level  is  about 
to  reach  $10,000  having  exceeded  the  $9,000 
level  within  the  last  two  years.  These  are 
the  contemporary  (1981-82)  equivalents  of 
the  1964  level  of  $3,000.  If  a  $4.000-$5.000 
level  had  been  used  in  1964.  then  the  cur- 
rent annual  income  ceiling  for  family  pover- 
ty would  be  about  $13.000-$16,000.  Or  if  a 
150  percent  factor  were  applied,  the  level 
would  be  $14,000-$15.000. 

These  upward  adjustments  are  important 
for  calculating  the  potential  numbers  of 
non-middle  constituents.  Note  that  in  1980 
one-half  of  all  families  had  annual  income 
less  than  $21,000.  Thus  $13.000-$16.000 
levels  indicate  a  substantially  greater  pover- 
ty population  than  the  official  statistics 
would  suggest. 

Further,  the  1964  figures  should  be  ad- 
justed also  for  standard  of  living  changes. 
The  official  $9.000-$10,000  (1982-83)  levels 
represent  only  adjustments  to  the  base 
$3,000  figure  for  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's Consumer  Price  Index.  Except  as 
may  be  implicit  in  such  price  changes,  no 
adjustment  has  been  made  for  standard  of 
living  changes  since  1964.  From  experience 
it  is  clear  that  the  standard  has  risen  sub- 
stantially. 


There  is  no  accepted  way  of  adjusting 
income  numbers  for  standard  of  living 
changes.  But  to  give  some  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference between  1964  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  use  a  2.5  percent  average  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  per  year  since  1964.  Intu- 
itively this  seems  to  fit:  it  is  for  example  not 
out  of  line  with  productivity  figures,  being 
about  the  same  rate  of  growth  in  private 
business  output  in  the  period.  This  leads  to 
a  50  percent  factor  to  apply  to  current 
income  levels. 

In  summary  if  the  1964  base  is  revised 
upward  to  reflect  a  more  realistic,  less  bare 
minimum  level  of  subsistence,  and  if  then 
CPI  changes  are  applied,  and  following  that 
the  50  percent  standard  of  living  adjust- 
ment, an  annual  income  level  for  a  family  of 
four  rises  from  the  official  $10,000  to 
$22,500— just  about  the  current  median 
family  (of  all  sizes)  income.  So  far  as  income 
figures  go— and  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  index  to  the  non-middle  class  size  and 
characteristics— there  is  a  much  more  wide- 
spread poverty  than  official  figures  reveal. 
A  new  calculation  yields  nearly  half  the 
population,    certainly    a    sufficiently    sized 
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group  from  which  to  draw  a  political  con- 
stituency .  .  . 

To  see  these  differences  in  areas  olher 
than  income  we  will  look  al  education.  *  *  * 
Quality  of  education  provides  a  good  clue 
not  only  lo  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
non-middle  class,  but  al.so  to  its  cultural  and 
social  identity.  Analysis  of  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  .society  shows  a  large  pop- 
ulation with  a  distinctive  and  different  in- 
tellectual orientation  from  the  middle  class, 
•much  less  bookish  and  abstract  and  less  de- 
pendent on  academic  discipline  formula- 
tions for  analyzing  reality.  The  source  of 
these  differences  lies  in  the  different  educa- 
tional experiences,  which  the  following 
numbers  describe. 

Even  now.  (1979)  after  years  of  high 
public  pressure,  about  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation over  25  has  not  graduated  from  high 
school:  a  staggering  number  which  includes 
18  percent  of  that  population  which  never 
made  it  beyond  elementary  school.  Here 
may  well  be  the  intellectual  core  of  the  non- 
middle  class. 

Somewhat  more  than  another  third  of 
that  population  (36  percent)  completed  high 
school  only.  This  is  the  pool  from  which  the 
remainder  of  the  non-middle  class  is  drawn. 
Many  are  drawn  off  into  the  middle  class 
via  further  education  in  post  secondary  in- 
stitutions other  than  college:  about  1.7  mil- 
lion attended  such  institutions  in  1978. 
ranging  from  Barber  and  Cosmetology 
Schools  lo  art  and  design  schools,  with  by 
far  the  largest  number  (over  500.000)  en- 
rolled in  that  breeding  ground  of  the  middle 
class,  business  schools.  Many  others  are  un- 
doubtedly middle  class  children  who  have 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  compe- 
tence to  continue.  It  is  impossible  precisely 
to  distribute  those  who  only  graduate  from 
high  school  between  the  classes.  But  even  if 
less  than  half  were  deemed  to  be  non-middle 
class,  combined  with  the  core  of  non-gradu- 
ates, a  non-middle  class  emerges  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  enough  numerical  group  for 
effective  political  action. 

»  «  •  •  • 

The  percentage  of  the  population  grad- 
uating from  high  school  increased  only 
from  34.0%  to  36.6'^c  between  1970  and  1979; 
and  in  the  same  period  the  median  .school 
year  completed  jumped  only  from  12.2  to 
12.5.  Education  data  thus  reinforce  family 
income  data  and  also  suggest  that  the  two 
class  structure  has  not  only  evolved  over  the 
past  15  years  but  has  become  quite  stable. 

Such  stability  is  reinforced  by  the  strong 
connection  between  education  and  family 
income.  Between  one-fifth  and  one-third  of 
dependent  family  members  in  families  with 
income  below  $18,000  enroll  in  college; 
whereas  about  one  half  to  three-fifths  of 
those  in  families  above  that  level  do.  Note 
again  the  significant  gap  between  the  two 
sets,  suggesting  the  marked  bifurcation 
commented  on  throughout  this  essay. 

Education  data  connect  with  other  infor- 
mation. The  non-high  school  graduates 
(about  80'yc),  for  example,  live  in  a  blue 
collar,  service,  and  farm  labor  world,  cer- 
tainly different  life  shaping  experiences 
from  the  white  collar.  Further  about  40%  of 
the  high  school  graduates  are  in  those  occu- 
pations. If  these  two  groups  are  combined 
the  membership  of  the  non-middle  class 
move  up  toward  45%  of  the  current  adult 
population. 

THE  COCKPIT  OF  THE  NEW  SOCIETY 

Now  in  full  control  on  the  basis  of  over- 
whelming middle  class  support,  the  Reagan 
elite  is  using  Government  power  to  shift  the 
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central  political  myth  from  thai  of  a  cla.ss- 
le.ss  lo  class  myth.  It  is  no  longer  practical 
therefore  to  perceive  American  politics  as 
classless.  The  new  practical  politician  will 
act  as  if  he  or  she  is  operating  in  class 
bound  society.  The  Budget  a.ssumcs  the 
(correct)  reality  of  a  two  class  structure, 
nothing  more  than  a  middle  class  and  an- 
other class. 


The  non-middle  class  is  seen  as  a  group 
with  low  social  and  economic  valuation  and 
attainments,  by  middle  class  scales.  As  edu- 
cational attainment  and  family  income  dis- 
tribution trends  show  it  is  fairly  much  stuck 
in  place:  the  vision  of  its  continuing  assimi- 
lation into  a  constantly  growing  middle 
class  needs  to  be  replaced  with  a  more  static 
view,  and  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
classes  have  about  reached  steady  state. 
The  vision  of  an  aspiring  non-middle  class 
for  middle  class  slate  is  put  aside.  The  non- 
middle  class  is  marked  out  decisively  from 
the  middle  cla.ss  by  a  life  condition  in  or 
closely  related  to  poverty,  with  its  particu- 
lar set  of  shaping  realities. 

»  »  •  •  • 

The  perception  of  the  middle  class  should 
be  that  the  class  has  reached  its  limits.  Its 
ideas  on  the  attainable  quality  of  life  have 
been  fixed  forever.  It  is  condemned  to  re- 
peating itself  politically:  to  creating  an  end- 
less series  of  commissions  on  social  security, 
to  a  60/40  society,  an  unchanging  cycle  of 
economic  growth  and  contraction,  inching, 
progress  on  racism;  to  electing  multiple 
copies  of  Ford.  Carter,  Reagan,  alternately 
competent  or  incompetent,  and  an  occasion- 
al Nixon.  The  coalition  is  hardly  worth  this 
future.* 


PROBLEMS  OF  DRUG  AND 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use 
and  abuse  of  (drugs  and  alcohol  by  our 
young  people  is  more  than  an  individ- 
ual family's  crisis;  it  is  a  national  trag- 
edy. With  two-thirds  of  all  American 
kids  experimenting  with  drugs  and  al- 
cohol before  they  finish  high  school, 
this  is  a  problem  we  all  must  share. 
But  there  are  positive  steps  that  can 
be  taken,  day  by  day,  in  homes  across 
the  country  to  prevent  drug  use  and 
abuse  by  our  young  people.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  these  15  steps  that 
families  in  Amherst.  N.Y.,  are  taking 
to  create  a  positive  atmosphere  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  home  and  the  communi- 
ty: 

Positive  Steps  To  Prevent  Drug  Abuse 
(By  Marcia  Rubin) 

(1)  Get  educated.— Before  you  can  tackle 
the  problem  of  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
among  youth,  you  must  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  facts.  Become  knowledgeable  about 
drug  terminology,  drug  effects,  and  patterns 
of  behavior  common  to  adolescents. 

(2)  We  are  role  models.— We  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  kinds  of  adults  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  become  by  our  own  behavoir.  Think 
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about  that  each  time  you  .smoke  a  cigarette, 
take  a  drink,  or  ignore  the  speed  limit. 

(3)  Rules  and  Regulation.s.— Set  down 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  really  impor- 
tant to  you.  Make  sure  you  know  why  you 
really  care  about  these  priority  expectations 
for  behavior,  and  enforce  them— consistent- 

(4)  Enforcement  of  rules.— Set  up  a  clear 
set  of  consequences  for  misbehavior,  and 
make  sure  everyone  is  knowledgeable  about 
them,  and  that  both  parents  enforce  them 
equally. 

(5)  Curfews —Set  reasonable  times  when 
you  expect  your  teenagers  to  be  home  at 
night.  (Use  your  sense  of  good  judgment  de- 
pending upon  age).  If  your  teenager  wants  a 
12:00  curfew,  and  you  want  a  8:00  curfew, 
learn  to  compromise— make  it  10:00.  There 
will  be  no  winners,  but  also  no  losers. 

(6)  Hard-line  anti-drug  policy.— Make  your 
youngsters  aware  that  you  will  not  allow 
the  use  or  abuse  of  drugs,  alcohol,  or  tobac- 
co in  your  home  by  them  or  their  peers. 
Formulate  credible  reasons  for  your  anti- 
drug stance. 

(7)  Alternatives.— Create  alternatives  for 
your  children— •natural  highs".  Find  out 
what  they  are  good  at.  and  get  them  in- 
volved. Ask  the  Guidance  Department  lo 
give  them  an  aptitude  lest  to  determine  in 
what  areas  they  would  be  most  successful. 

(8)  Give  praise.— Compliment  your  kids 
when  they  do  something  "right".  Everybody 
needs  to  feel  good,  and  to  feel  they  have  ac- 
complished a  task  and  achieved  success. 
Accent  the  positive. 

(9)  Listen.— Knowing  how  to  listen  is  the 
most  important  tool  you  have  as  a  parent- 
use  it— be  attentive,  still,  and  receptive  until 
they  are  finished.  Listen  without  giving 
advice  or  judgment. 

(10)  Touch  your  kids.— Start  doing  this 
when  your  kids  are  young.  And  remember 
there  is  nothing  •wrong"  with  a  kiss  or  a 
hug  once  your  child  is  over  12  years  of  age- 
in  fact,  it  feels  pretty  good— Try  it  on  your 
kids— and  while  you're  at  It.  tell  them  you 
love  them!!! 

(11)  Build  self-esteem.— Fancy  words,  but 
really  they  mean.  'I  like  myself".  Tm  OK  ". 
•I  feel  good  about  myself".  Don't  knock 
your  youngster  down,  don't  reinforce  all  the 
negative  feelings  adolescents  have  about 
themselves,  what  they  really  need  is  your 
support.  Help  give  them  confidence,  show 
them  alternatives,  don't  criticize,  support. 

(12)  Responsibility.— Everybody  needs  to 
feel  needed.  Giving  responsibility  to  your 
teenagers  helps  prepare  them  for  the  world 
outside  the  family.  The  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment derived  from  doing  a  job  well  is  a 
great  self-esteem  booster. 

(13)  Don't  shelter  your  kids.— Let  your 
teenagers  "feel"  and  'experience  "  the  ups 
and  downs  of  living.  No  one  is  always  happy, 
never  frustrated,  never  comfortable,  and 
never  aggravated.  All  these  discomforts  of 
life  are  not  necessarily  disadvantageous  for 
your  children.  They  help  train  youngsters 
to  meet  adverse  circumstances  in  later  life, 
and  to  cope  with  stress. 

( 14 )  Buy  now  pay  later.— Let  your  children 
know  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  de- 
layed gratification.  Certain  pleasures  in  life 
are  worth  waiting  for  or  saving  for.  Learn- 
ing to  set  goals  and  waiting  lo  achieve  them 
through  hard  work  is  part  of  growing  up. 
Setting  goals  also  helps  build  a  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, and  .something  to  look  forward  to.  a 
reason  for  working  and  living. 

(15)  Learn  to  build  tolerance.— Those  un- 
trained youth  who  have  not  learned 
through     normal    growing   pains"    how    to 
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ELIMINATING  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  NOTCH 


H0^  .  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


IN  THI 
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Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
the  "Dear  Abby'  column  ac- 
iescribe  the  considerable  dif- 
in    social    security    benefits 
persons    of    similar    incomes 
■cause  one  reached  age  65  in 
e  the  other  reached  age  65  in 
[act,  the  reduction  in  benefit 
1  not  only  affect  individuals 
leen  1917  and  1921,  but  most 
ijeaching  age  65  during  the  re- 
)f  this  century, 
qoncerned  that  this  dramatic 
in  social  security   benefits, 
with    the    recently    enacted 
delay      and      other      benefit 
will  convince  many  of  the  Na- 
that    they    have    paid 
their  fair  share  of  the  price 
social  security.  Therefore,  I 
legislation  which  guar- 
every  person  born  in  or 
will  receive  a  benefit  which 
^lent  to  the  benefits  paid  to 
3orn   in   1916.  Although  this 
complex  and  somewhat  costly 
it  is  the  only  just  way  to 
eliminate  the  "notch." 
that  the  flaw  in  the  1972 
1  Drmula  needed  to  be  correct- 
ver,  that  does  not  mean  it  is 
to  reduce  benefit  levels  for 
rn  after  1916.  Congress  clear- 
intend  to  create,  and  should 
a  situation  where  people 
n  1  year  will  continue  to  re- 
much  as  $1,200  a  year  more 
retiring  a  year  later, 
iiuch  research,  I  have  decided 
lomprehensive   and   equitable 
is  needed.  My  legislation  will 
y   increase  future  benefit 
simply  guarantee  that  per- 
in  or  after  1917  receive  no 
those  who  were  born  in  1916. 
on,  for  persons  working  past 
guarantees  that  their  contin- 
will  be  considered  in  com- 
lienefits   instead   of   being   ig- 
often  happens  under  current 


be  emphasized   that   this 
is   not   a  return  to   the  old 
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laws  overindexed  formula.  It  is  simply 
a  much  fairer  transition  to  the  new 
benefit  formula. 

The  1917  amendments  ultimately 
stabilize  future  benefits  at  a  level 
more  in  line  with  what  would  have  oc- 
curred without  the  overindexing  of 
the  1972  amendments.  Nothing  in  my 
proposal  changes  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  1977  amendments.  What  does 
change  is  that  we  get  from  the  old  for- 
mula to  the  new  formula  without  un- 
justly penalizing  retired  senior  citizens 
and  older  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
seeking  an  appropriate  legislative  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  4093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  215(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "who  had  wages  or  self- 
employment  income  credited  to  one  or  more 
years  prior  to  1979"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  has  27  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage  based  on  wages 
and  self-employment  income  credited  to 
years  prior  to  1979": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  1984"  in 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    after  December  1978": 

(3)  by  inserting  "as  in  effect  in  December 
1983"  after  "section  215(d)"  in  clause  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  215(a)(5) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  (other  than  an  individ- 
ual descrit)ed  in  paragraph  (4)(B))": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except  that."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  (A)"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  (B)  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(B).  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  computed  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)(4)". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
215(b)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that— 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)(A)  (as  then  in  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  the  number 
of  an  individual's  benefit  compulation 
years'  may  not  exceed  twenty-five; 

•(B)  paragraph  (2)(C)  (as  then  in  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual's 'computation  base  years'  may  include 
only  calendar  years  in  the  period  after  1950 
(or  1936  if  applicable)  and  prior  to  1979, 
plus  the  three  calendar  years  after  1978  for 
which  the  total  of  such  individual's  wages 
and  self-employment  income  is  the  largest: 
and 

"(C)  the  'contribution  and  benefit  base' 
(under  section  230)  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  in  (and  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in)  any  calendar  year  after  1981  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  $29,700.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  215(f)(7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  to  whom  tho.se  subsections  apply 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For 
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purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  sub.section 
(a)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  that  sut)seclion  applies  by 
reason  of  sub.section  (a)(4)(B)(i)  as  in  effect 
after  December  1978,  the  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  determined  as  provided  by 
subsection  (b)(4).  For  purpo.ses  of  recomput- 
ing a  primary  insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  to  whom  that  subsec- 
tion applies  by  reason  of  sub.section 
(a)(4)(B)(ii)"". 

Sec.  4.  Section  215(i)(4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but 
the  application"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "paragraph  (4)  of  that  subsec- 
tion)"'. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  215(a)(7)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)(B)(i))  under 
section  215(a)  as  in  effect  in  December 
1978  "  after  "under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i). 

(b)(1)  Section  215(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  in 
the  determination  of  an  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  there  shall  first  be 
computed  (I)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
dividual's primary  insurance  amount  under 
that  paragraph,  reduced  by  substituting  (for 
purposes  of  this  computation)  the  applica- 
ble percent  specified  in  clause  (ii)  of  this 
subparagraph  for  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
dividual's average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
established  by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  para- 
graph (1),  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect 
in  December  1978  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i)  of  this  subsection,  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  individual's  primary 
insurance  amount  under  that  section,  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  equivalent  to  the  per- 
centage reduction  which  (as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) would  occur  under  subclause  (I)  if 
such  primary  insurance  amount  were  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  sub-section.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
215(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i))  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978"  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
215(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i))  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978."  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection"". 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  as  though  they  had 
been  included  or  reflected  in  section  201  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  an  individual  is  enti- 
tled on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  were 
computed— 

(1)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  in 
effect  (by  reason  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977)  after  December  1978. 
or 

(2)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  January  1979  by  reason  of 
subsection    (a)(4)(B)    of    such    section    (as 
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amciKlid    by    the   Social   Soctirity    Amend 
m<Mitsof  1977). 

tin-  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ic<-s  (notwithstanding  .section  215(f)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  shall  recompute 
such  individuars  primary  insurance  amount 
so  as  to  take  into  account  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  and  shall  pay  to  such  indi- 
vidual in  a  lump  sum  any  additional  amount 
to  which  such  individual  is  entitled  (for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  month  for 
such  individual  was  entitled  to  such  benefits 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
first  month  with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
computation  is  effective)  by  reason  of  such 
amendments.  No  recomputation  of  an  indi- 
viduals  primary  insurance  amount  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  or  otherwise  affecting  any 
monthly  insurance  benefit  which  is  payable 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
any  other  person  on  the  basis  of  such  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  self-employment  income 
for  any  month  l)efore  January  1984.* 


SOLIDARITY  DAY  RALLY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORDIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  at  a  great  Labor  Day  rally  at 
Smith  Park  in  Pembroke  Pines,  Fla., 
on  September  5  of  this  year.  It  was  a 
spirited  gathering  of  over  10,000  work- 
ers from  around  our  State.  There  were 
cheers  from  American  workers  and 
boos  for  the  present  administration 
from  those  in  attendance.  Red,  white, 
and  blue  T-shirts  with  the  union  label 
were  the  costume  of  the  day  and  the 
themes  of  the  day  were  full  employ- 
ment, economic  dignity,  and  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  great 
Solidarity  Day  rally  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  accomplishments  of  labor 
unions  in  our  country  which  have 
made  it  possible  for  so  many  men, 
women,  and  children  to  enjoy  a  meas- 
ure of  security  and  comfort  in  their 
lives,  which  they  would  not  have  had 
otherwise. 

A  stirring  message  was  delivered  at 
the  rally  by  William  W.  Winpisinger, 
international  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers.  Mr.  Winpisinger 
challenged  the  workers  of  America  not 
to  rest  on  their  accomplishments,  but 
to  move  forward  in  their  fight  to  elimi- 
nate unemployment,  inequality,  and 
abject  poverty— to  rebuild  America  to 
fulfill  the  promises  of  America.  The 
crowd  was  moved  as  President  Winpi- 
singer spoke  with  deep  emotion  and 
meaning.  It  is  my  privilege  to  offer  the 
text  of  his  challenging  message  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record. 

Notes  for  Remarks  by  William  W. 
Winpisinger 

We  gather  here  on  Labor  Day  1983  in  a 
festive  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  solidarity. 

For  those  of  us  here  in  this  assemblage, 
that's  as  it  should  be.  Individually  and  self- 
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ishly.  we  may  have  good  cau.se  to  celebrate. 
We  are  free.  We  are  employed.  We  are  fully 
fed.  clothed  and  housed.  We  may  even  have 
money  in  the  bank  and  IRA  accounts  beck- 
oning iLs  toward  secure  retirement. 

We  can  say  we  have  arrived.  The  promise 
of  America  has  been  fulfilled  for  us.  We  can 
celebrate  our  political  freedom  and  econom- 
ic and  .social  .security. 

We  can  sing  the  battle  hymn  of  "Solidari- 
ty Forever."'  With  gusto  and  bravado. 

Today-this  one  day— belongs  to  us— and 
the  world  is  ours. 

But  let  us  not  get  carried  away  on  the  fan- 
ciful wings  of  festive  merriment. 

Outside  our  own  tight  knit  cadre  of  activ- 
ists present  here— and  in  those  trade  union 
enclaves  celebrating  in  150  other  cities 
across  this  land— we  are  surrounded  by  the 
jungles  of  contempt,  hostility  and  indiffer- 
ence. 
The  world  is  not  ours  for  the  asking. 
From  their  vacation  beachhouses.  pent- 
houses and  yachts,  our  corporate  employers 
bask  in  the  good  life  made  possible  by  our 
fertile  minds,  our  skilled  and  talented 
hands,  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  our  com- 
mitment to  economic  and  social  justice  for 
all. 

Corporate  America  mocks  us  on  this 
Labor  Day.  In  its  day  of  leisure,  it  sniggers 
at  us.  For  it  believes  it  has  us  in  retreat  and 
on  the  run.  The  multinational  corporate 
animus  represents  a  new  sovereignty  in  the 
global  economy,  that,  it  believes,  can  be 
reached  or  haltered  by  either  sovereign  na- 
tions or  the  collective  bargaining  contracts 
of  trade  unions.  They  owe  no  duty  of  loyal- 
ty to  their  workers  or  patriotism  to  their 
home  nation.  They  believe  themselves  su- 
preme in  the  new  world  order. 

From  his  summer  palace  in  the  Pacific 
cascades,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  takes  time-out  from  his  Star  Wars 
cinema  and  war  against  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed in  Central  America,  to  perfunctorily 
extol  the  virtues  of  the  work  ethic  and  the 
success  of  his  grand  economic  design  to 
make  this  nation  one  percent  rich  and  99 
percent  poor.  And  he  looks  down  his  nose  at 
our  gathering  here,  as  an  interference  with 
his  game  plan  to  achieve  Corporate  Ameri- 
ca"s  dream  of  a  union  free  environment.  He 
thinks  hes  almost  won. 

Dotson  is  not  the  name  of  a  Japanese 
import.  It  is  the  name  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Klaus  Barbie  of  free  trade  unionism  in 
America.  And  Ronald  Reagan  put  him 
there. 

Reilly  does  not  mean  the  "Life  of  Reilly." 
It  means  Hugh  Reilly,  legal  solicitor  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Dotson's 
hatchetman  from  the  Right-to-Work-for- 
less  committee,  masterminding  subversion 
of  the  nations  labor  laws  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Congressmen  and  Senators,  unified  in  the 
unisex  politics  of  the  Corporate  State,  are 
flocking  back  to  our  shores  from  their  vaca- 
tion retreats  and  global  junkets,  to  praise 
the  virtues  of  labor  in  one  contrived  forum 
after  another.  They  believe  their  rhetoric 
inspires  us,  regardless  of  their  contrary 
words  and  deeds  and  votes.  They  take  us  to 
be  economic  and  political  illiterates,  while 
they  practice  their  politics  of  deceit,  with 
the  money  and  lucre  of  Corporate  PAC 
slush  funds. 

Backing  them  up  is  a  vast  indifferent  and 
ill-informed  or  uninformed  citizenry,  that 
doesnt  hold  membership  in  our  trade 
unions;  doesn't  know  what  a  trade  unions  is; 
and    in   a   preponderant    number  of   cases. 
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doesn't  care  what  a  trade  union  is.  They 
only  know  that  in  limes  like  these,  the 
•smart  money"  goes  into  the  cowards 
crouch,  himkers  down,  looks  at  the  floor, 
surrenders  to  the  boss,  and  dare  not  speak 
of  the  noble  causes  of  humankind.  Us 
enough  to  look  after  ones  own  wellbeing. 

Each  of  these  adversaries— from  the  cor- 
porate quarterbacks  of  Reaganomics  to  the 
mental  midgetry  of  the  President  himself, 
to  the  glib  and  unprincipled  politics  of  Con- 
gressional and  Senatorial  neuters,  to  the  un- 
washed  ignorance   and   unabashed   selfish- 
ness of  four  out  of  five  workers  in  this  coun- 
try—each of  them  is  taking  the  day-off  to 
watch  us— assuming  we  are  making  funeral 
arrangements  for  our  own  demise. 
Well,  were  here  to  say    Shove  it! " 
We're  here  to  say,  "We  shall  be  heard!" 
Were  here  to  say,  "Half-fast  economic  re- 
covery is  not  recovery  at  all."' 

Were  here  to  say  that  a  union  free  envi- 
ronment is  the  economic  and  social  smut  of 
the  politics  of  greed  and  totalitarianism. 

Were  here  to  say,  "This  is  not  Chile.  This 
is  not  Poland.  This  land  does  not  belong  to 
those  few  and  privileged  economic  Pharoahs 
perched  on  the  peak  of  the  economic  and 
social  pyramid. 

This  land  is  our  land!  We  will  fight  for  our 
piece  of  the  rock. 

In  Arizona  and  Montana,  the  Coppermine 
workers  are  fighting  for  their  piece  of  the 
rock.  In  Colorado  and  Texas,  the  airline 
workers  are  fighting  for  their  piece  of  the 
rock.  In  the  great  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
shipyard  workers  are  fighting  for  their 
rights  and  livelihoods. 

All  across  this  land,  workers  are  in  revolt 
against  the  politics  of  greed,  meanness  and 
retrenchment. 

In  solidarity,  trade  union  workers  are  re- 
sisting concessions,  give-backs  and  union 
busting  consultants. 

And  all  across  this  land,  trade  union  mem- 
bers are  resolved  to  make  the  politics  of 
1984  their  chief  business. 

We've  had  enough  of  this  ship  of  fools 
running  our  lives  aground. 

We've  had  enough  of  the  assumptions  and 
theories  of  the  free  market  and  free  trade. 
We've   had  enough   of   trickle-down   eco- 
nomics. 

We've  had  enough  of  Ronald  Reagan's  re- 
incarnation of  Harding,  Coolidge  and 
Hoover. 

We've  had  enough  of  the  Corporate 
State's  unisex  politics;  enough  of  Tweedle- 
dee  and  Tweedledum  heading  our  political 
parties  and  voters'  ballots. 

Beginning  here,  now,  today,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  America  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  America. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  live  by  the 
merit  system,  then  he's  going  to  die  by  the 
merit  system.  He  promised  full  employment 
and  delivered  over  twenty  milion  people  into 
unemployment. 

He  promised  prosperity  and  gave  us  a  de- 
pression. 

He  promised  economic  and  :ocip.i  equality 
and  gave  us  class  warfare. 
He  promised  peace  and  gives  us  war. 
He  promised  us  a  dream  and  gives  us  a 
nightmare. 
So  we  say  to  Ronald  Reagan,  'Out  the 

door  in  '84!" 

We  shall  be  heard. 

And  we're  going  to  rebuild  America  in  the 
interests  of  economic  and  social  justice  for 
all,  not  in  the  selfish  interests  of  the  privi- 
leged few. 
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for  26.5  million  American  work- 
perienced  some  duration  of  un- 
during  1982? 

for  a  permanent  standing  army 
ed  of  15  million  marking  time 
of  idleness  and  despair? 
for  34.4  million  people  dwelling 
of  poverty?  Ronald  Reagan  has 
people  over  the  brink  of  pover- 
three  years  than  he  has  taken 
n^mployment  rolls  during  the  past 
ths.   He's   increasing   poverty  at 
10  percent  a  year, 
people  in  this  country  makeup  12 
the  population,  but  they  consti- 
pefcent  of  the  poor, 
are  no  better  off. 
makeup  nearly  half  of  the  work- 
Apierica.  And  nearly  half  of  the  na- 
families  are  headed  by  women, 
of  every  five  children  under  the 
America  lives  in  poverty, 
that  economic  recovery  is  here, 
e  Reagan  Depression  began,  the 
nent  rate  was  slightly  over  7  per- 
igh— but  low  by  his  standards, 
had  double  digit  inflation,  and 
Reagan    claims    credit    for 
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has  run  riotous  most  of  the 
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pbosed   to  beget  either.  Corporate 

las  used  its  billions  in  tax  cuts  to 
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local  level. 

es  make  a  big  deal  out  of  the  past 
months'    durable    goods    production. 
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but  what  llicy  don'l  tell  u.s  is  that  included 
in  thai  durable  j;oods  figure  is  all  that  weap- 
ons procurement  in  his  trillion  dollar  mili- 
tary buildup. 

Wc  can'l  think  of  anything  more  ironic 
than  calling  weapons  "durable  goods.  "  And 
every  military  production  boom  we've  had 
in  this  country,  is  followed  in  a  few  short 
years,  by  a  bust  and  recession. 

So  economic  rrco\ery  belongs  in  the  .same 
category  with  the  re.st  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
doublespeak. 

All  we're  going  to  get  from  him.  is  more  of 

the  same. 

That's  why  we  say.   "Out  the  door  in  '841" 

If  we're  going  to  rebuild  America  along 

fair  and  just  lines,  we  have  to  set  out  clear 

and  unmistakable  objectives. 

Rather  than  dismantle  the  Federal  system 
of  government,  we  must  remake  that  system 
so  that  it  serves  the  needs  of  the  people, 
rather  than  corporate  might.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's new  federalism"  is  nothing  more 
than  the  old  feudalism,  which  existed 
before  FDR  and  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal  structure  and  programs 
have  served  this  nation  well  for  the  better 
part  of  50  years.  It  built  our  bridges  and 
highways",  it  built  our  water  supply  and  elec- 
tric energy  systems;  it  gave  us  public  ground 
transportation  and  airway  services;  it 
brought  the  crass  and  callous  behavior  of 
big  businesses  under  some  form  of  public 
control. 

Harry  Truman's  Fair  Deal  extended  the 
New"  Deal  and  helped  this  nation  build  and 
improve  our  hospitals  and  health  care  facili- 
ties: the  Fair  Deal  gave  a  new  impetus  and 
placed  a  new"  emphasis  on  education  and 
training. 

The  brief  glory  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  New- 
Frontier,  not  only  conquered  space,  but  it 
launched  the  great  Civil  Rights  victories  of 
the  60's;  committed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  providing  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  to  all  our  citizens;  and  took  the  initial 
and  to  date,  the  only  steps,  toward  abolish- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  he  made  nu- 
clear war  unthinkable. 

"Neither  dead  nor  red."  he  said,  "but  alive 
and  free.  "  And  he  had  us  on  the  route  lo 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  tragic  demise  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society,  can  be  attributed  to  war.  His 
Great  Society  programs  did  not  fail  us. 
Monuments  lo  the  success  of  his  domestic 
economic  and  social  programs  dot  the  land- 
scape of  America.  Colleges  and  Universities 
were  rebuilt  and  expanded  with  his  aid  lo 
education  programs.  Community  hospitals 
and  health  centers  were  modernized  and  ex- 
panded. His  war  on  poverty  did  succeed  in 
cutting  the  poverty  rate  in  this  country  in 
half.  The  infrastructure  of  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  be  built,  expanded  and  modern- 
ized under  the  Great  Society. 

And  under  all  these  programs,  taxes  were 
more  fair  than  they  have  been  since  Nixon. 
The  rich,  the  wealthy,  and  the  corporations 
all  came  closer  to  paying  their  fair  share 
under  those  Democratic  governments,  than 
they  do  under  Ronald  Reagan. 

If  we're  going  lo  Rebuild  America,  the 
way  we  want  America  to  look,  then  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  old  economics  of  the 
pure  free  market  and  free  trade.  We  cannot 
Rebuild  America  by  tearing  down  the  New 
Deal  and  all  the  rest.  We  cannot  Rebuild 
America  by  instituting  the  Law  of  the  Jun- 
gle's survival  of  the  fittest  code,  for  that 
means  might  makes  right  and  the  King  of 
the  Beasts  is  the  greedy  Corporate  Cat. 

In  order  lo  Rebuild  America,  we  must  go 
beyond  the  New  Deal,  go  beyond  the  Fair 
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Deal,  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Socie- 
ty. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  what  Frankin  D. 
Roosevelt  would  have  done  today,  if  he  were 
alive  and  had  the  vast  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government  at  his  command?  Would  he 
have  used  those  re-sources  in  behalf  of  the 
wealthy  and  privileged  few— the  "economic 
royalists"— as  he  called  them? 

Or  should  he  have  marshalled  those  re- 
sources, cleared  the  jungles  of  contempt, 
hostility  and  indifference? 

Would  he  have  launched  a  drive  for  a 
"union  free  environment."  or  would  he  have 
moved  to  make  trade  unions  strong  and 
given  them  and  their  members  a  responsible 
role  in  the  making  of  a  great  and  civil  socie- 
ty? 

Would  the  great  FDR  have  put  people  out 
of  work,  or  put  them  back  to  work?  Would 
he  have  cast  people  into  poverty,  or  reached 
down  and  pulled  them  out  of  poverty? 

Would  FDR  have  undermined  democracy 
or  extended  democracy  in  matters  of  econo- 
my as  well  as  politics? 

As  we  launch  our  own  trade  union  and 
worker  campaign  for  the  year  1984.  we  must 
make  our  objectives  clear  and  we  must  hold 
all  those  who  solicit  our  contributions,  our 
votes  and  our  support,  responsible  and 
firmly  committed  to  our  goals. 

Our  objectives  must  be  the.se:  (1)  the  right 
of  each  individual  to  rewarding  employment 
in  a  full  employment  economy  (2)  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  wealth,  income  and  the 
political  power  derived  therefrom  (3)  indus- 
trial democracy  in  the  workplace,  with  the 
absolute  right  of  employees  to  form  trade 
unions,  bargain  collectively  with  employers 
over  terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
including  the  right  to  participate  at  the 
highest  enterprise  and  national  planning 
levels,  in  investment  decisions  which  may 
impact  upon  our  lives  and  livelihoods  (4)  the 
pursuit  of  peace  as  a  priority  and  comple- 
mentary goal  of  all  of  the  above. 

Bolton  line,  when  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
ilk  start  soliciting  our  vole  by  reciting  the 
statistics  of  recovery,  the  questions  we  must 
ask  are;  Recovery  for  whom? 

Has  the  price  of  deliberate  economic  and 
social  wreckage  of  the  past  four  years  been 
worth  the  cost  of  limited  recovery  and  a 
badly  mauled  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment? 

Are  we  as  a  people— as  a  nation— better- 
off  or  worse-off.  than  when  the  wrenching 
experience  began? 
Did  we  have  lo  do  it  Reagan's  way? 
Did  we  have  lo  do  it  at  all? 
In  a  nation  and  a  world  of  finite  natural 
resources,   it   is  clear   massive   numbers  of 
people  are,  and  are  going  to  be  in  need  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  current  de- 
pletion of  our  resource  ba.se.  primarily  by 
narrow  and  powerful  private  interests,  is  un- 
dermining our  productive  capacity  and  po- 
tential for  sustained  economic  growth. 

The  deliberate  exclusion  of  great  numbers 
of  people  from  access  to  and  the  fruits  and 
rewards  of  organizing  and  utilizing  those  re- 
sources, will  further  undermine  the  confi- 
dence and  strength  of  the  nation. 

We  can  no  longer  rely  on  those  private  in- 
terests to  act  in  the  majority  of  the  people's 
interests.  They  cannot  be  trusted  lo  do  the 
peoples  busine.ss.  It  is  time  to  go  beyond  the 
great  New  Deal  and  restructure  our  political 
economy  and  begin  the  redistribution  of 
jobs,  income,  goods  and  services  on  the  basis 
of  a  shared  materialism. 

This  will  require  a  leveling  of  the  econom- 
ic pyramid  and  making  the  crooked  straight. 
It    will    require    hacking    out    of    the    free 
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market  jungle  a  road  toward  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

That  s  the  American  Dream.  And  that's 
what  trade  unionism  on  this  holiday  is  all 
about;  commencing  the  urgent  task  of  Re- 
building America.* 


TOLERANCE  AND  TRUTH 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  gave  a  thoughtful 
and  judicious  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  politics  and  religion  in  a 
brilliant  speech  delivered  Monday  to 
the  students  of  Liberty  Baptist  College 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  college  was 
founded  by  the  Reverend  Jerry  Fal- 
well.  Excerpts  of  that  speech  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy's  speech  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Tolerance  and  Truth 

A  generation  ago.  a  presidential  candidate 
had  to  prove  his  independence  of  undue  reli- 
gious influence  in  public  life— and  he  had  to 
do  so  partly  at  the  insistence  of  evangelical 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time;  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  [religious]  bloc  voting  of  any  kind." 
Only  20  years  later  another  candidate  was 
appealing  lo  an  evangelical  meeting  as  a  re- 
ligious bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  said  to  15.000 
evangelicals  at  the  Roundlable  in  Dallas;  "I 
know  that  you  can't  endorse  me.  I  want  you 
to  know"  thai  I  endorse  you  and  what  you 
are  doing." 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  dangerous  breakdown 
in  the  separation  of  church  and  stale.  Yet 
this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  a  sim- 
plistic and  rigid  command.  .  .  . 

The  separation  of  church  and  slate  can 
sometimes  be  frustrating  for  women  and 
men  of  deep  religious  faith.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  misuse  government  in  order  to 
impo.se  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 
others  to  accept.  Bui  once  we  succumb  lo 
that  temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 
slope  w'here  everyone's  freedom  is  at  risk. 
Those  who  favor  censorship  should  recall 
that  one  of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  As 
President  Eisenhower  warned  in  1953. 
"Don't  join  the  bookburners.  .  .  .  The  right 
to  say  ideas,  the  right  to  record  them,  and 
the  right  lo  have  them  accessible  lo  others 
is  unquestioned— or  this  isn't  America."  And 
if  that  right  is  denied,  at  some  future  day 
the  torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other 
book  or  any  other  belief.  Let  us  never 
forget:  today's  Moral  Majority  could  become 
tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now"  as  when  the 
Founders  of  the  nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789. 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds— and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths— and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
oulisde  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  ihem  are 
right:  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  .  .  . 
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The  real  transgression  occiu's  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  Prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  be  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  people  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  arc.  In  such 
cases— cases  like  Prohibition  and  abortion— 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  lo 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  state. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  is 
a  moral  issue:  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  each  individual;  and  to  give 
any  effect  lo  the  moral  values  of  their 
creed,  people  of  faith  must  speak  directly 
about  public  policy.  The  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  have  every  right 
to  stand  for  the  nuclear  freeze— and  Dr.  Fal- 
well  has  every  right  to  stand  against  it. 

There  must  be  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  such  leadership— so  that  the  obligations 
of  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
take  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  evangelists  of  the  1800s  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of  the  war  in 
■Vietnam.  Pope  John  XXIII  renewed  the 
Gospel's  call  to  social  justice.  And  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  who  was  the  great- 
est prophet  of  this  century,  awakened  our 
national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial  seg- 
regation. .  .  . 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  lo  impose  its  will," 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
public  debate  involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  state 
separate— and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  City  of  God  should  speak  lo 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  tests  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 

First,  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  careful 
how  they  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked lo  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery, to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  the  poor.  I  believe  that  the 
prophecy— "the  poor  you  have  always  with 
you  "—is  an  indictment,  not  a  command- 
ment. I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  Department  of 
Education— and  that  a  balanced-budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  a  matter  for  eco- 
nomic analysis,  not  heavenly  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  issue— but  not  every  public 
issue  involves  religious  values.  .  .  . 

Second,  we  must  respect  the  independent 
judgments  of  con.science. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religious 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tuli- 
tion  tax  credits— which  I  oppo.se— so  other 
Catholics  can  and  do  disagree  with  the  hier- 
archy, on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 
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Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  ari.ses  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name— which,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  .seems  to  imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  is  moral— and  only  one  ma- 
jority can  possibly  be  right.  .  .  . 

Let  me  offer  another  illustration.  Dr.  Fal- 
well  has  written;  "To  stand  against  Israel  is 
to  stand  against  God."  Now,  there  is  no  one 
in  the  Senate  who  has  stood  more  firmly  for 
Israel  than  I  have.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  the 
faith  of  those  on  the  other  side.  Their  error 
is  not  one  of  religion,  but  of  policy— and  I 
hope  lo  persuade  them  that  they  are  wrong 
in  terms  of  both  America's  interests  and  the 
justice  of  Israel's  cause. 

Respect  for  conscience  is  most  in  jeop- 
ardy—and the  harmony  of  our  diverse  socie- 
ty is  most  at  risk— when  we  re-establish,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  reappeared  in  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Rev.  James  Robi- 
son  warned  President  Reagan  not  to  sur- 
round himself,  as  presidents  before  him 
had.  "with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  "  I  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  service.  Two  centur- 
ies ago.  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980s,  the  victims  could  be  atheists: 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  1976  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy and  un-American  when  some  people 
said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be  president  because  he  was  a  born- 
again  Christian. 

We  must  never  judge  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals to  govern  on  the  basis  of  where  they 
worship,  whether  they  follow  Christ  or 
Moses,  whether  Ihey  are  called  "born 
again  "  or  "ungodly."  Where  it  is  right  to 
apply  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-righteous 
and  absolutely  certain  of  oursevles.  And  if 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  let  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  intolerant  and  inflexible  colleague: 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God.  " 

Third,  in  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 

In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facts.  Critic  may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes— or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  lo  say  it. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  is  lo  assume  that  they  are  infal- 
lible—and so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do.  whether  it  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  great 
power  already  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  lo  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  earth  which 
God  has  made.  .  .  . 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear  freeze   on   policy   grounds,   or   moral 
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should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
sues  or  fals<'  charges.  They  only 
rom  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 

prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
planet  destroyed.  .  .  . 

finally,  we  must  respect  the 
those  who  exercise  their  right  to 


ho     favor     the     Equal     Rights 
.  are  not    •anti-family"  or  "blas- 
and    their    purpose    is    not    "an 
I  he  Bible."  Rather  we  believe  this 
way  to  fix  in  our  national  firma- 
i  leal  that  not  only  all  men.  but  all 
created     equal.     Indeed,     my 
.   strongly   favors  ERA— would 
.  to  hear  that  she  is  anti-family. 
.  1  think  of  the  amendments  op- 
wrong  on  the  issue,  but  not  as 
noral  character. 

nultiply  the  instances  of  name- 
_  -imes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Palwell 
armonger"— and  "liberal  clergy- 
not.  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
a    recent    letter,    equivalent    to 
I  ipathizers.  '  The  critics  of  official 
f  ublic  schools  are  not  "Pharisees": 
ijem  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
ho   think   that    families  should 
at  home  with  their  children  and 
and  synagogue  more  faithful- 
are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
abortion:  they  are  not  "mur- 

they  believe  in  free  choice. 

it   help  anyone's  cause  to  shout 

ets— or  try   to  shout   a  speaker 

ch  is  what   happened  last  April 

^alwell  was  hissed  and  heckled  at 

Jo  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your 

lere   today.   That   was   not    Har- 

_.  hour,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 

judest  applause  from  the  Harvard 

ame  in  defense  of  Dr.  P^lwell's 

qpak. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 

fundtmenlalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 

.  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 

's  in  which   people  of  good  will 

and  into  their  own  souls. 

an  America  where  no  president. 
>f ficial.  and  no  individual  will  ever 
a  greater  or  lesser  American  l>e- 
igious  doubt— or  religious  belief. 
_.-  an  America  where  the  power  of 
always  bum  brightly— but  where 
I  Inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
ires  of  fear,  coercion  or  angry  di- 
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lor  an  America  where  we  can  all 
reely  and  vigorously— but  where 

ti  ?asure  and  guard  those  standards 
which  alone  make  this  nation  safe 

<  emocracy  and  diversity. .  .  .« 


•;  SWASTIKA"  EPISODE 


H<)N.  BIU  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  T>*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'dnesday.  Octobers.  1983 
Mr.  F  ICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Ii  te  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colloaRiies  a  rect'nl  article  In  the 
October  Bulletin  of  the  Anil  Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  Brilh  by  Saul  F. 
Rosenthal  entitled.  "The  Swa.stika' 
Episode. 

My  State  of  New  Mexico  wa.s  recent- 
ly faced  with  the  task  of  having  the 
symbol  of  the  swastika  removed  as  an 
official  emblem  on  the  yearbook  of 
New  Mexico  State  University.  Though 
the  yearbook  emblem  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  the  .swastika,  and  was  an 
Indian  symbol  long  before  the  swasti- 
ka represented  Nazi  Germany,  the 
similarities  were  too  close  for  those  of 
us  who  value  human  rights,  freedom, 
and  democracy,  and  particularly  for 
those  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors  who 
experienced  firsthand  the  meaning  of 
nazism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
State  for  its  final  action  in  changing 
this  symbol.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  article 
shows  the  long,  never  easy,  at  times 
painful,  but  necessary  task  of  bringing 
change  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  thoughtful  piece: 
•'The  Swastika"  Episode 
(By  Saul  F.  Rosenthal) 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  the 
student  yearlxjok  at  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity in  Las  Cruces.  NM,  has  been  called 
"The  Swastika. "  Except  for  a  brief  period 
during  World  War  II  when  use  of  "The 
Swastika  "  name  was  suspended.  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  the  University  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  emblem.  Since  the  war,  the  ranks 
of  the  uncomfortable  have  expanded 
beyond  Jewish  students  to  include  the 
larger  Jewish  community  and  all  opponents 
of  fascism  and  racism.  In  today's  world,  the 
swastika  means  Nazism,  and  Nazism  means 
racism,  genocide  and  barbarism. 

INDIAN  SYMBOL 

In  fairness,  the  swastika  used  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  is  not  the  same  as 
the  Nazi  symbol— its  "legs"  extend  in  a  re- 
verse direction.  The  yearbook  emblem  was 
an  Indian  symbol  long  before  the  swastika 
ever  became  identified  with  Adolf  Hitler's 
National  Socialist  Party.  Originally  a  San- 
skrit symbol  of  good  luck,  it  was  later  adopt 
ed  by  the  Indians  living  in  the  southwestern 
United  Slates.  In  fact,  the  Indian  symbol 
appears  in  artwork  and  architecture 
throughout  the  region  and  a  major  theatre 
in  Albuquerque  has  several  swastikas  embla- 
zoned on  its  exterior. 

Unlike  what  would  likely  have  occurred  in 
areas  with  a  larger  concentration  of  Jews— 
and.  possibly.  Holocaust  survivors— many 
years  elapsed  in  New  Mexico  before  strong 
protests  were  heard  about  "The  Swastika  " 
yearbook.  Part  of  the  reason  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish  community  of  Las 
Cruces  had  grown  up  with  the  Indian 
symbol  and  understood  its  meaning  and  how 
it  differed  from  the  swastika  used  by  the 
Nazis.  While  there  probably  was  hesitancy 
in  challenging  what  was  seen  as  an  ancient 
and  honored  symbol  in  the  state,  there  have 
been  protests  from  the  Jewish  community 
at  least  twice  in  the  la.st  three  decades.  In 
each  instance,  the  controversy  was  resolved 
by  letting  the  students  decide  whether  or 
not  to  change  the  name,  and  after  a  vote, 
the  name  was  kept. 

Unlike  the  previous  occasions,  when  the 
issue  was  raised  again  this  year  the  impetus 
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emanated  from  the  campus  It.self  initiated 
by  a  student.  Paula  Steinbach.  and  Jerome 
Brow  n.  a  professor  of  history  whose  .sen.se  of 
justice  was  surpas.sed  only  by  his  stubborn 
dedication. 

The  .student  was  not  typical  for  the 
campus  of  11,000.  She  was  a  graduate  .stu- 
dent from  Chicago  who  had  served  several 
years  in  the  Navy  before  coming  to  New 
Mexico  Stale  University.  She  lived  in  a  trail 
er.  kept  her  home  kosher,  and.  to  support 
herself,  worked  parltime  for  the  student 
newspaper.  The  Roundup.  As  the  president 
of  the  B'nai  Brilh  Hillel  group  at  NMSU, 
she  felt  an  obligation  to  address  the  issue  of 
•The  Swastika." 

In  her  .search  for  support,  she  found  Pro 
fes.sor  Brown  who.  among  other  things,  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  civil  liberties  and  a 
tireless  crusader  for  justice  and  equality. 
After  many  years  in  Las  Cruces.  he.  too. 
could  not  tolerate  the  offensive  symbol. 

Together  Miss  Steinbach  and  Professor 
Brown  set  out  to  effect  a  change— and  in 
the  process,  uncovered  problems  which  few 
people  knew  existed  in  New  Mexico. 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  Leagues  Mountain  States 
regional  office  in  Denver,  they  worked  first 
through  the  governing  process  of  the  Uni 
versity  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  change 
through  responsible  debate  and  swaying 
student  representatives.  The  arguments 
were  quite  eloquent.  They  pointed  out  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  symbol,  the  hurt  it 
causes  Holocaust  survivors  and  the  poor 
image  it  projects  for  New  Mexico. 

The  same  arguments  were  also  raised 
through  the  media.  Students  began  writing 
letters  to  TTie  Roundup  suggesting  that  the 
name  be  changed.  Faculty  members  and 
alumni  followed  suit.  Soon,  an  ugly  response 
to  the  campaign  started  to  surface.  Hateful, 
anti-Semitic  letters  were  published  in  The 
Roundup  and  in  general  interest  newspa- 
pers in  New  Mexico  and  neighboring  Texas. 
The  conflict  escalated  until  the  barrage  of 
rhetoric  was  enough  to  attract  editorial 
comment  from  regional  newspapers  and 
nearly  everyone  in  New  Mexico  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  Las  Cruces. 

The  controversy  intensified  further  and 
had  personal  repercussions  for  Miss  Stein- 
bach. Defamatory  statements  were  printed 
about  her  in  the  student  newspaper  and 
sexist  graffiti  appeared  on  walls  near  her 
desk  in  its  office.  Her  editor  fired  her  at  the 
height  of  the  controversy,  and  although  she 
was  later  reinstated,  the  damage  in  intensi- 
fying ill-will  over  the  issue  had  clearly  been 
done. 

There  were  other  manifestations  of  bigot- 
ry. One  morning,  students  awoke  to  find 
that  a  swastika  had  been  painted  on  one 
side  of  "Aggie  Wall. "  an  imposing  sculpture 
in  the  midst  of  the  campus,  and  a  Mogen 
David  on  the  opposite  side. 

Not  loo  much  later,  a  50- year  resident  of 
Las  Cruces  discovered  a  swastika  painted  on 
a  plaque  in  a  local  fraternal  lodge.  The 
plaque  commemorated  the  contributions  of 
a  Jewish  member  of  the  lodge. 

Despite  all  this,  neither  the  students  nor 
the  administration  of  the  University  would 
yield  and  change  the  yearlKJok's  name.  A 
task  force  appointed  by  the  University 
polled  the  students  and  concluded,  based  on 
a  10  percent  voter  turnout,  that  there  was 
no  sentiment  to  change  the  name.  The  let- 
ters to  the  papers  t>ecame  more  hostile,  the 
throat  of  violence  increased,  and  the  climate 
reached  a  dangerous  level.  At  a  meeting  in 
Las  Cruces  with  Jewish  community  leaders, 
studenls  and  faculty.  ADL  helped  develop  a 


plan  for  seeking  the  intervention  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  which  was  to  meet  in  two 
weeks. 

From  La-s  Cruces.  Albuquerque.  El  Paso. 
TX.  and  elsewhere  around  the  area,  letters 
and  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  five  Regents 
and  to  the  president  of  the  University.  At 
the  same  time,  an  ADL  constituent  from  Al- 
buquerque and  her  friends  assembled  a  coa- 
lition committed  to  changing  the  name  of 
•IThe  Swastika.  "  Composed  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
cjvic  leaders,  the  American  Indian  Youth 
Organization,  and  representatives  of  the 
Governor's  staff,  the  coalition  made  plans 
to  meet  with  New  Mexico  Governor  Toney 
Anaya  and  solicit  his  aid. 

Several  days  before  the  Board  was  to 
meet,  one  of  the  Regents  announced  his 
desire  to  see  the  name  changed.  A  second 
soon  followed.  The  day  after  his  meeting 
with  members  of  the  Albuquerque  coalition, 
the  Governor  sent  personal  messages  to 
each  Regent  and  to  the  president  of  the 
University  urging  that  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  good  name  of  the  state  and  the 
University,  the  name  be  changed.  By  coinci- 
dence, it  was  during  this  time  period  that 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi announced  that  the  Confederate  flag 
would  no  longer  serve  as  the  symbol  of  ""Ole 
Miss. "  The  significance  of  the  gesture  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  the  people  faced  with 
making  a  decision  for  change  in  New 
Mexico. 

SURVIVOR'S  REMARKS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
both  sides  of  the  dispute  were  amply  repre- 
sented. Those  who  wanted  the  name  re- 
tained spoke  of  tradition  and  urged  that  the 
students  be  given  another  chance  to  consid- 
er the  whole  matter.  The  proponents  of  the 
name  change,  led  by  an  American  Indian 
spokesman,  addressed  the  matter  of  compas- 
sion and  sensitivity.  A  decisive  moment  oc- 
curred when  a  Holocaust  survivor  brought 
tears  to  many  of  those  present,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  experience  and  of  his  reactions  to 
seeing  the  name  of  the  swastika  in  his  town. 

The  Board  voted  3  to  1  (with  one  Regent 
absent)  to  change  the  name  to  another 
Indian  symbol  of  the  students'  choosing  and 
the  swastika  was  thus  removed  from  the  of- 
ficial status  it  held  at  a  state  university.  But 
the  wounds  inflicted  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. The  hate  which  surfaced  needs  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Cooperating  with  the  coalition,  ADL  will 
help  develop  educational  and  human  rela- 
tions programs  for  the  community  and  the 
campus,  programs  which  not  too  long  ago 
the  people  in  this  seemingly  peaceful  com- 
munity did  not  realize  were  needed.* 


ECONOMIC  POTENTIAL  OP  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article,  written 
by  Ghanim  A.  Al-Mazrui  and  printed 
in  the  spring  issue  of  American  Arab 
Affairs,  clearly  outlines  the  enormous 
economic  potential  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  mutual  gains  to  be  reaped 
from  closer  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  world.  It 
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also  offers  an  important  perspective 
on  the  prospects  for  political  stability 
in  the  region,  a  perspective  we  must 
heed  if  we  are  to  contribute  to  a  last- 
ing peace. 

I  am  grateful  to  Richard  M.  Nolan, 
former  Member  of  Congress  and  cur- 
rently President  of  the  U.S.  Export 
Corporation,  for  bringing  this  article 
to  my  attention.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

U.S.-GuLF  Arab  Economic  Relations 
(By  Ghanim  Paris  Al-Mazrui) 
(His  Excellency  Ghanim  Paris  Al-Mazrui 
was  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  between  1974-76.  He 
is  currently  Chairman  of  the  Private  ( Privy ) 
Department  of  the  Head  of  Slate  of  the 
U.A.E.,  as  well  as  Governor  of  the  U.A.E. 
Central  Bank,  Director  of  the  Abu  Dhabi 
National  Insurance  Co.,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Arab  International  Bank,  Cairo,  and 
Secretary-General  of  the  Abu  Dhabi  Invest- 
ment Authority) 

Close  ArabU.S.  economic  ties  are  not  a 
recent  phenomenon.  Despite  enormous  dis- 
tances and  other  geographical  obstacles, 
Arab-U.S.  economic  relations  were  opened 
as  early  as  1786,  when  a  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Morocco  and  the 
newly  established  United  States  of  America. 
A  similar  treaty  was  signed  with  Muscat  in 
1833,  and  economic  relations  develor>ed  with 
Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 
At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  thousands  of 
Palestinians,  Syrians  and  Lebanese  emigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States,  and  the  base  was 
set  for  the  current  population  of  3  million 
Arab-Americans.  Today,  as  they  have  done 
for  a  century,  this  vital  group  has  served  as 
a  conduit  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  views 
and  aspirations  for  strengthened  relations 
between  our  worlds.  Arab-Americans  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  "melting  pot " 
that  is  the  United  States,  and  many  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  government,  medi- 
cine, law,  education  and  business.  They  are 
a  source  of  pride  for  us  in  the  Arab  world. 

Apart  from  compatible  political  systems 
that  share  many  fundamental  views  con- 
cerning free  enterprise  and  economic  policy, 
the  Arab  economies  and  the  economic 
system  in  the  United  States  have  developed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  now  bound  by  a 
unique  complementarity,  the  full  potential 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

For  the  Arab  countries,  the  United  Stales 
represents  the  leader  of  the  Free  World  and 
traditionally  has  stood  for  the  principles  of 
justice,  democracy  and  peace.  As  a  result  of 
its  advances  in  science  and  technology,  man- 
agement and  services,  the  United  Stales  is  a 
natural  partner  to  assist  in  the  ambitious 
development  programs  underway  in  our 
countries. 

The  increase  in  oil  revenues  in  the  1970s 
brought  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
development  in  the  Arab  oil-producing 
states,  and  for  the  United  States  insofar  as 
trade  and  other  economic  cooperation  was 
concerned.  Altogether,  the  21  Arab  coun- 
tries, which  have  a  population  of  over  160 
million  and  an  area  of  5.25  million  square 
miles  that  stretches  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic  and  which  constitute  the 
world's  second  largest  geographical,  .social 
and  political  grouping,  represent  an  enor- 
mous market  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
Last  year  some  ten  percent  of  U.S.  exports, 
worth  $18  billion,  were  absorbed  by  Arab 
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markets.  Of  the  nearly  $80  billion  in  1982 
construction  contracts  in  the  Arab  oil-ex- 
porting states.  $12.8  billion  went  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  1973.  revenues  from  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Arab  world  exceeded  the  cost  of  Arab 
imports  to  the  United  States,  and  relieved 
the  growing  balance  of  payments  burden  in 
the  United  Slates  by  some  $4  billion. 

Also,  the  United  States  has  played  and 
could  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  programs  of  the  Arab  oil-producing 
states  to  create  secondary  industries.  The 
massive  industrial  complexes  of  Yanbu  and 
Jubail  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  examples  of  the 
degree  to  which  American  firms  can  assist 
the  Arab  oil-exporting  slates  in  the  diversi- 
fication of  their  economies. 

In  recent  years  the  United  Stales  has  re- 
ceived a  significant  percentage  of  Arab  oil- 
exporting  stale  investment.  In  March  1983. 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  Middle  Eastern  oil-exporters  had 
invested  over  $77.87  billion  in  the  United 
Slates.  Of  that  amount.  $44.1  billion  are 
thought  to  have  been  invested  in  Treasury 
bills  and  certificates,  longer-term  Treasury 
bonds  and  Federal  agency  issues. 

But  even  in  light  of  the  significant  eco- 
nomic interdependence  that  has  developed 
between  the  Arab  world  and  the  United 
States,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  pace  of  development  in  the  Arab 
countries.  The  United  Slates,  by  virtue  of 
its  vast  industrial  and  technological  re- 
sources, can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  alleviation  of  some  of  our  most 
pressing  needs.  Especially  through  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  the  supply  of 
necessary  expertise  and  know-how  for  its  ef- 
ficient use,  il  can  play  an  even  more  vital 
role  in  the  effort  by  Arab  countries  to  devel- 
op their  economies.  American  firms  can  ben- 
efit from  this  process  through  the  sale  of 
equipment  and  spare  parts  and  through  fees 
from  training,  management  and  consulting. 
The  Sudan,  for  example,  has  enormous 
potential  for  the  development  of  its  agricul- 
tural sector.  With  an  area  of  968,500  square 
miles  and  more  than  200  million  acres  of 
fertile,  cultivalable  land,  the  Sudan  could 
become,  with  the  appropriate  technology, 
an  important  regional  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Of  this  huge  expanse  of 
land,  only  20  million  acres  are  currently 
being  used  for  agricultural  production  and 
only  at  low  yield  efficiency.  With  the  proper 
coordination  and  assistance,  agricultural 
production  by  Arab  countries  could  make 
the  Arab  world  self-sufficient  in  food  by  the 
year  2000.  It  is  conceivable  that  Arab  agricu- 
lural  production,  after  self-sufficiency  is 
reached,  could  provide  badly  needed  food 
export  to  developing  countries. 

Yet  despite  the  economic  interdependence 
that  has  developed  over  the  years  between 
the  Arab  countries  and  the  United  States, 
the  continued  instability  caused  by  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  threatens  to  overshad- 
ow the  gains  each  side  has  sought  to 
achieve.  Only  on  the  basis  of  a  truly  even- 
handed  approach  to  this  historical  conflict 
can  the  United  States  maintain  its  strong 
relations  with  the  Arab  world.  Otherwise,  if 
progress  is  not  made  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinians  to  a  sovereign  state,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  maintain  the  close  coop- 
eration that  has  characterized  Arab-U.S. 
economic  relations  in  the  past. 

The  United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  world 
standing  and  influence  on  the  di.sputants  in 
this  conflict,  is  singularly  qualified  to  ac- 
tively use  its  resources  with  the  aim  of  ef- 
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Moderalion  has  been  shown  by  King  Hus- 
as  recently  as  last  December  vis- 
Reagan  in  an  effort  to  set  the 
for  negotiation.   Moderation 
shown  by  PLO  Chairman  Yasser 
ho   has   met    several    times   with 
in  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  suit- 
whereby  Palestinians  would  be 
d  in  the  negotiating  process.  Mod- 
shown  when  the  Palestine  Na- 
the   assembly   that   consti- 
Palestinian  parliament,  adopted  a 
t  Algiers  in  support  of  a  peaceful 
of    the   conflict    based    on    the 
at  Fez.  How  much  more  mod- 
compromise   can   we  show   to 
he  United  States  that  we  too  share 
f  a  comprehensive  and  enduring 
he  region? 

view  of  the  determined  intransi- 
the  part  of  Israel,  reflected  by  the 
1  rejection  of  President  Reagan's 
and  by  the  intensification  of  its 
s  program  in  the  occupied  territo- 
irect   contradiction   to   the  Presi- 
for  a  freeze,  we  feel  that  the 
ates  is  not  applying  the  true  even- 
that   it   purports  to  represent, 
can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
ress  increased  enormously  its  mili- 
ommitments  to  Israel  after  it  had 
Lebanon   and   insultingly   rejected 
Reagan's    initiative?    We    must 
elude  that  pressure  groups  are  di- 
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vcrliiig  I  he  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  a 
direction  that  is  contrary  lo  its  own  best  in- 
I  crests. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  why  the 
United  States  has  put  at  jeopardy,  as  a 
result  of  its  unqualified  support  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  regional,  expansionist 
power,  the  enormous  potential  of  economic 
cooperation  with  the  Arab  states.  We  only 
ask  the  United  Slates  to  play  a  firm  role  in 
the  resolution  of  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of 
justice  and  peace,  principles  with  which  we 
have  identified  the  United  States  in  the 
past. 

Current  U.S.  policy  seems  to  rely  on  the 
misguided  proposition  that  the  United 
States  can  simultaneously  support  the  Is- 
raeli drive  for  regional  domination,  main- 
tain friendly  and  prosperous  relations  with 
the  Arab  countries  and  provide  a  deterrent 
lo  Soviet  penetration  of  a  region  of  vast 
geostrategic  importance.  This  is  simply  un- 
workable. As  Israel  continues  its  policy  of 
systematic  annexation  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories and  new  territories,  it  foreclo.ses  the 
only  basis  of  a  comprehensive  peace.  The 
only  response  for  the  Arab  countries  would 
be  predictable  animosity  toward,  and  a  fun- 
damental reassessment  of.  our  relations 
with  the  United  States.  And  no  development 
would  do  more  lo  a.ssist  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  aim  of  extending  its  influence  to  the  to- 
tality of  the  Arab  world.  From  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  policy,  the  current  crisis  would 
pale  in  comparison  to  what  would  result 
from  this  scenario. 

We  are  not  far  from  that  point  now.  It  is 
hoped  that  concerned  Americans,  who.se  in- 
terests are  intertwined  in  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous U.S.  relations  with  the  Arab  world 
and  an  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
will  make  every  effort  to  prevent  this  dete- 
rioration in  relations  between  our  countries, 
to  reassess  whether  the  current  U.S.  policy 
is  in  their  best  interests  and  to  decide 
whether  the  consequences  of  the  same 
policy  are  compatible  with  the  principles  for 
which  the  United  States  stands. 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  a 
comprehensive  peace  with  the  vigor  evi- 
denced in  recent  months.  We.  too  have  an 
enormous  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  forth- 
coming developments.  The  United  Arab 
Emirates  attaches  considerable  importance 
to  its  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  committed  to  the  cause  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
sincerely  hope,  like  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
countries,  that  the  United  States  will  make 
a  serious  and  credible  move  toward  this 
goal. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  spur  mutual 
efforts  lo  bring  about  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
derstanding, we  must  intensify  the  dialogue 
between  our  worlds  at  the  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  educational  levels.  We 
must  make  a  determined  effort  to  correct 
the  malicious  stereotypes  and  images  of  the 
Arab  world  in  the  United  Slate.s.  We  mu.sl 
make  clear  here  that  peace,  which  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  this  country,  is  also  in  our 
interests.  Once  a  firm  foimdalion  of  under- 
standing is  built  and  a  structure  of  peace  is 
achieved,  we  can  concentrate  solely  on  re- 
.solving  the  pressing  development  problems 
of  our  area  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest 
and  prosperity.* 
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CALIFORNIA  VETERANS 
COALITION 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  California  Veterans  Coalition. 
an  Oakland-ba.sed  group  that  is  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  coalitions  efforts  espe- 
cially stand  out  for  their  work  provid- 
ing educational  and  health  services  for 
potential  victims  of  the  dioxin-laced 
herbicide,  agent  orange. 

The  agent  orange  problem  is  one 
more  sad  story  in  the  Vietnam  affair. 
Our  soldiers  may  have  been  exposed  to 
potentially  life-threatening  chemicals 
emitted  from  our  own  weapons— yet 
the  U.S.  Government  is  very  slow  in 
acknowledging  and  responding  to  this 
very  serious  potential  danger.  Ap- 
proximately 11  million  gallons  of 
agent  orange  were  sprayed  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  most  of  any  herbicide 
used  in  the  war.  Many  veterans  believe 
that  their  exposure  to  this  herbicide  is 
directly  linked  to  their  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  nervous  disorders  and 
cancers,  and  birth  defects  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
has  been  very  active  helping  to  locate 
soldiers  who  may  have  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange.  The  coalition  is  work- 
ing to  establish  prototype  procedures 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
work  cooperatively  with  local  groups 
to  help  place  appropriate  veterans  on 
the  agent  orange  registry.  If  our  sol- 
diers have  been  exposed  to  this  dioxin- 
laced  herbicide,  they  must  be  provided 
with  proper  health  education  and 
medical  services  to  best  offset  any  re- 
lated health  problems. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
will  be  performing  vital  information 
and  referral  services  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income areas  in  Richmond,  Calif. 
It  is  in  such  income  areas  that  ade- 
quate health  services  are  frequently 
unavailable  or  especially  lacking.  The 
group  will  help  advise  veterans  in  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  agent 
orange  associated  health  problems. 
Ex-Vietnam  soldiers  will  be  informed 
of  specialized  tests  and  screenings  con- 
ducted by  both  private  and  public 
agencies.  This  is  part  of  the  groups 
effort  to  put  together  a  veterans 
health  care  network  linked  to  the  local 
city's  health  care  system. 

More  than  80.000  veterans  nation- 
wide have  already  received  physical 
examinations  in  connection  with  her- 
bicide spraying  by  our  Government  in 
Vietnam.  Additionally,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  2.700  to  2,800  new  health 
exams  are  conducted  each  month.  In 
helping  to  monitor  this  sad  story,  the 
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California  Veterans  Coalition  is  per- 
forming a  vital  service  for  some  of  the 
most  recent  generation  of  soldiers. 
Like  other  sad  stories  from  the  Viet- 
nam affair,  this  one  will  not  go  away. 
But  we  need  to  recognize  the  problem, 
and  provide  the  best  possible  services 
to  those  that  are  now  suffering  as  a 
result  of  that  conflict.* 
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CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers.  1983 


•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Children's  Televi- 
sion Education  Act  of  1983.  which  will 
advance  the  use  of  television  for  the 
positive  educational  benefit  of  our 
children.  Several  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 

A  series  of  recent  reports,  including 
that  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  have  focused 
attention  on  some  extremely  troubling 
problems  facing  our  schools.  These  re- 
ports have  pointed  to  overly  lenient 
requirements  for  graduation,  the 
shortness  of  the  school  day,  and  ill- 
equipped  or  underpaid  teachers  as  the 
crux  of  the  problem,  and  have  called 
on  State  and  local  governments  to  in- 
crease teacher  pay  and  impose  more 
stringent  academic  requirements  on 
pupils. 

Certainly,  much  can  and  should  be 
done  in  many  of  these  areas,  but  what 
has  often  been  overlooked  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  is  the  present  and  poten- 
tial role  of  television  in  helping  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  by  itself  and  in  co- 
ordination with  our  schools. 

Television  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  everyday  life  with  profound  ef- 
fects on  the  values  of  children  and 
their  ability  to  learn  a  wide  variety  of 
skills  and  behavior.  In  fact,  television 
is  so  pervasive  an  influence  that  by 
the  time  the  average  child  finishes 
high  school,  he  or  she  has  spent  an  as- 
tonishing 10.000  to  15,000  hours  in 
front  of  a  television  set— more  time 
than  in  the  classroom.  Yet,  little  has 
been  accomplished  to  maximize  the 
tremendous  educational,  cultural  and 
social  potential  that  television  holds 
for  children. 

Over  the  years  the  congressional 
debate  concerning  televisions  impact 
on  our  children  has  generally  focused 
on  negative  aspects  such  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  TV  violence  and  be- 
havior. Both  laboratory  and  field  stud- 
ies indicate  that  television  violence 
does  lead  to  aggressive  behavior  in 
children  and  adolescents.  But  our  con- 
cerns must  be  broader.  Available  data 
demonstrates  that  for  large  groups  of 
children  a  negative  correlation  exists 


between  the  amount  of  television 
watched  and  declining  verbal  skills. 
For  high  school  students,  studies  show 
an  inverse  relationship  between  read- 
ing and  TV  viewing— the  more  televi- 
sion watched,  the  lower  the  reading 
scores. 

While  these  issues  of  course  are  im- 
portant, the  positive  attributes  that 
television  holds  for  children  have  gen- 
erally been  overlooked,  despite  exten- 
sive documentation  by  academic  re- 
search. 

For  example,  we  know  that  televi- 
sion can  teach  a  wide  variety  of  skills 
and  behavior.  Programs  such  as 
"Sesame  Street "  have  been  measur- 
ably instrumental  in  giving  children 
greater  reading  and  mathematical  pro- 
ficiency at  an  early  age.  In  addition  to 
specific  skills,  there  are  currently  a 
large  number  of  research  studies  that 
demonstrate  that  television  can  teach 
a  variety  of  pro.social  behaviors,  rang- 
ing from  altruism  and  kindness  toward 
others  to  cooperation  with  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Moreover,  research  shows  that  tele- 
vision can  motivate  children  to  learn 
about  the  world  around  them.  At  very 
early  ages,  a  child's  fascination  with 
television  can  be  effectively  channeled 
into  positive  educational  experiences. 
Television  can  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
sustaining  a  child's  curiosity  about  sci- 
ence, natural  phenomena,  and  our  en- 
vironment—without the  child  neces- 
sarily knowing  that  it  is  educational 
programing. 

In  these  ways,  television  can  simul- 
taneously educate  and  entertain.  Too 
often  entertainment  and  education 
have  been  treated  as  separate  entities, 
and  as  competitors  for  a  child's  atten- 
tion. We  have  often  viewed  education 
as  responsible  and  .serious,  and  televi- 
sion as  frivolous  and  wasteful.  This 
need  not  be  the  ca.se.  In  fact,  extensive 
research  shows  how  entertainment 
can  be  successfully  intertwined  with 
education,  with  the  sum  product  being 
a  more  exciting  and  fruitful  learning 
experience  for  children. 

Both  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  and  the  Congress 
have  been  involved  in  issues  relating 
to  children  and  television  for  nearly 
two  decades,  with  little  to  show  for 
their  efforts.  In  1974  the  FCC  issued 
the  Children's  Television  Report  and 
Policy  Statement,  which  concluded 
that  broadcasters  have  a  special  obli- 
gation to  serve  children  as  a  substan- 
tial and  important  community  group. 
The  FCC  ordered  television  stations 
make  a  meaningful  effort  to  increase 
the  amount  of  programing  for  chil- 
dren and  to  air  informational  and  in- 
formative programing  for  children.  In 
1979.  5  years  after  the  FCC  mandate, 
the  FCC  discovered  that  programing 
for  children  had  increa.sed  by  le.ss  than 
1  hour  per  week.  Becau.se  the  FCC  be- 
lieved that  this  was  not  a  meaningful 
effort,  a  rulemaking  was  begun  in  1979 
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to  again  address  the  dearth  of  pro- 
graming for  children.  However,  no 
rules  or  other  solutions  have  been  en- 
acted. 

On  September  13,  1983  the  National 
Science  Board  Commission  on  Precol- 
lege  Education  in  Mathematics,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  issued  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  action  for  improving 
education  for  American  elementary 
and  secondary  students.  Among  the 
conclusions  of  this  report  is  that  while 
television  is  the  most  pervasive 
medium  of  informal  learning  today, 
commercial  television  often  presents  a 
•grossly  distorted,  and  generally  nega- 
tive picture  of  science. "  Because  sci- 
ence and  technology  training  is  impor- 
tant for  children  if  we  are  to  compete 
effectively  in  an  international  econo- 
my, the  science  board  recommended 
that  Federal  regulation  of  commercial 
lelevLsion  include  a  required  period  of 
educational  programing  for  children, 
at  a  time  convenient  to  the  student. 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand 
what  is  being  done  today  by  broadcast- 
ers in  the  way  of  programing  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance, 
which  I  chair,  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
every  commercial  television  station  in 
the  Nation.  Although  congressional  re- 
quests usually  elicit  high  response 
rates,  we  received  responses  from  only 
40  percent  of  the  stations. 

Last  night  I  received  the  first  com- 
puterized data  from  our  survey.  Re- 
sults on  children's  programing  show 
that  this  Nation's  commercial  broad- 
casters devote  only  61  minutes  a  week 
to  educational  programing  for  chil- 
dren, or  three  fourths  of  1  percent  of 
their  daily  air  time,  while  cartoons 
make  up  152  minutes  of  children's  pro- 
graming. Including  all  other  program- 
ing, such  as  game  shows,  according  lo 
the  broadca.st  industry's  own  re- 
sponses, stations  on  average  air  a 
grand  total  of  only  4  V.  hours  per  week 
for  our  children.  That,  sadly,  tran.s- 
lates  into  only  about  3  percent  of  total 
air  time  being  devoted  to  our  children. 
Frankly,  I  am  amazed  at,  and  deeply 
disappointed  by  these  statistics.  And.  I 
am  sure  that  our  figures  are  vastly  un- 
derstated when  it  comes  to  cartoon 
programing,  since  a  glance  at  any  TV 
Guide  will  show  that  on  Saturday 
morning  alone  there  is  more  cartoon 
programing  than  stations  have  listed 
as  their  totals. 

For  over  a  decade  we  have  tried  vol- 
untary programs  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  children's  programing  on 
commercial  television  with  virtually 
no  success.  Expert  commissions  are 
now  pointing  to  an  educational  crisis 
facing  our  country.  Yet.  the  tremen- 
dous educational  potential  of  televi- 
sion is  largely  unrealized. 

So  today.  I  am  introducing  "The 
Children's  Television  Education  Act  of 
1983  "  which  adopts  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  National  Science  Board 
panel  and  requires  that  each  broad- 
caster provide  a  minimum  of  1  hour 
per  dav  of  programing.  Monday 
throughl  Friday,  specifically  designed 
to  enhance  the  education  of  children. 
The  bill]  sets  forth  a  series  of  findings 
concemfig  the  tremendous  education- 
al potential  of  television  and  requires 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  develop  rules  to  maximum  the 
use  of  television  in  educating  children, 
and  to  ificrease  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional programing  specifically  de- 
signed fir  children.  Rules  must  be  pro- 
mulgatefl  within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  the  FCC  is 
authorised  to  review  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations  4  years  thereafter. 

I  am  hoping  that  this  modest  pro- 
posal wijl  be  a  first  step  toward  provid- 
ing thei  impetus  for  increased  and 
meaningful  programing  designed  for 
children!.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
For  tha  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  text  of 
this  1e(islation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  ^t  this  point: 

Pursuant  to  Clause  4  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
rules  of  I  he  House  of  Representatives,  the 
following  sponsors  are  hereby  added  to: 

Carl  P'rkins.  Claudine  Schneider,  Jim 
Bates.  Parren  Mitchell.  Patricia  Schroeder. 
Douglas  '  Valgren.  Mickey  Leland,  and  John 
Bryant 
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rn-a-M-    rdnrational    programming    designed 
for  children  on  commercial  television: 

(7)  despite  diminishing  Federal  financial 
support,  public  broadca.sting  continues  to 
provide  the  only  significant  educational  pro- 
gramming for  children  broadcast  on  televi- 
sion: and 

(8)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  educational  television  pro- 
gramming designed  for  children. 

Sec.  3.  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  last  section  as  section  333  and  by 
inserting  t)efore  such  section  the  following: 

"CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  PROGRAMMING 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec 
tion— 

••(  1 )  to  further  use  the  potential  of  televi- 
sion for  the  positive  educational  benefit  of 
our  Nation's  children: 

■■(2)  to  encourage  the  development  of  edu- 
cational programming  for  children:  and 

"(3)  to  increase  the  amount  of  educational 
programming  broadcast  which  is  specifically 
designed  for  children. 

"(b)  Every  television  broadcast  station 
shall  broadcast  each  Monday  through 
Friday  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  day  of 
programming  specifically  designed  to  en- 
hance the  education  of  children. 

••(cXl)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

•(2)  Such  regulations  shall  be  initially 
prescribed  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Begiruiing  4  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  and  periodically  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations  prescril>ed  under  this  sec- 
tion and.  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  amend 
or  supplement  such  regulations  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  that  such  regula- 
tions carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  may  require  a  greater 
amount  of  broadcasting  of  children's  educa- 
tional television  programming  than  is  speci- 
fied in  sutisection  (b).".« 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  GERRARD  HERMAN  AND 
HON.  ELLA  HERMAN,  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE  LAYMEN  IN 
THE  CONGREGATION  OF 

TEMPLE    EMANUEL    OP    NORTH 
JERSEY.  PATERSON.  N.J. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Satur- 
day, October  8,  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  join  with  Rabbi  Dr. 
David  H.  Panitz  and  the  congregation 
of  Temple  Emanuel  of  North  Jersey, 
Paterson,  N.J.  in  testimony  to  two  dis- 
tinguished leaders— Hon.  Gerrard 
Herman  and  Hon.  Ella  Herman— whose 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
their  lifetime  have  earned  them  the 
most  highly  coveted  honor  of  being 
chosen:  "The  Most  Complete  Laymen 
in  the  Congregation  of  Temple  Eman- 
uel"—the  highest  award  that  Temple 
Emanuel  can  bestow  upon  any  of  its 
members. 
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This  testimonial  in  tribute  to  their 
leadership  endeavors  in  promulgating, 
enhancing,  and  preserving  the  rich- 
ness of  their  Jewish  religious  and  cul- 
tural heritage  is  being  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  Garry's  60th  Bar  Mitz- 
vah  Anniversary  and  on  the  eve  of 
Garry  and  Ella's  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings,  felicitations, 
and  heartiest  congratulations  to  Garry 
and  Ella  Herman  and  share  the  pride 
of  their  son.  Dr.  Lawrence  Herman; 
daughter,  Rina  Lemer;  daughter-in- 
law,  Rosalie  Herman;  son-in-law. 
Burton  Lemer;  their  grandchildren: 
Michael,  Leonard,  Mark,  and  Beth 
Berman;  and  Joshua,  Jessica,  and 
Deborah  Lemer  in  applauding  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
most  illustrious  and  rewarding  lifetime 
of  fulfillment  and  purpose. 

Gerrard  and  Ella  Berman's  personal 
commitment  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  enrichment  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  through  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions and  strong  support  of  edu- 
cational, charitable,  and  civic  improve- 
ment endeavors  has  been  a  way  of  life 
for  them.  There  is  much  that  can  be 
said  of  Ella  and  Garry  Berman's  life- 
time of  achievements  in  service  to 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  a  brief  outline  of 
their  good  works  and  affiliations  that 
will  he  cited  by  the  officers  and  board 
of  trustees  of  Temple  Emanuel,  their 
colleagues  and  friends  on  October  8,  as 
follows: 

The  Most  Complete  Laymen  in  Our 
Congregation 

Temple  Emanuel  honors  Gerrard  and  Ella 
Berman  as  The  Most  Complete  Jewish 
Laymen  of  our  congregation.  They  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  fulfillment  of  Juda- 
ism's religious  values,  prayer  and  ritual,  and 
to  the  study  and  support  of  Jewish  knowl- 
edge and  culture.  They  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  history  of  our  con- 
gregation, as  they  have  provided  major  lead- 
ership to  the  institutions  of  the  North 
Jersey  Jewish  community. 

Garry  and  Ella  Berman  have  held  impor- 
tant national  and  international  positions 
within  Conservative  Judaism,  and  in  area 
and  national  Jewish  philanthropic  organs. 
They  have  given  major  support  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  life  of  Israel.  They 
have  played  important  roles  in  the  over-all 
general  community,  through  service  to  area 
governmental  and  business  organizations. 

Garry  served  as  president  of  our  Temple 
Emanuel,  and  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  North  Jersey,  the  YM-YWHA 
of  North  Jersey,  the  area  Board  of  Jewish 
Education,  the  Senior  Citizens  Federation 
Housing,  and  the  area  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  of  Temple  Emanuel,  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  North  Jersey,  the  Barnert 
Memorial  Hospital  Center,  the  Daughters  of 
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Miriam  Home  of  the  Aged,  tin-  YM  YWHA. 
the  Yavneh  Academy,  the  Pri.srh  Srhool. 
and  the  I.srael  Bond  Cabinet. 

Nationally,  he  is  a  memt)er  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  The  Jewish  Theologiral 
Seminary  of  America:  he  ser\-ed  as  national 
vice-president  and  as  national  secretary  of 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America,  where  he 
also  served  on  the  national  Boards  of  the 
Youth  Commission  and  the  Joint  Education 
Commission:  he  is  on  the  Board  of  the 
Camp  Ramah  Commission:  and  is  Honorary 
International  vice-president  of  the  World 
Council  of  Synagogues,  he  is  on  the  execu- 
tive of  the  National  Federation  of  Jewish 
Men's  Clubs:  is  a  memlier  of  the  national 
Boards  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  and  an  Honorary  Board 
member  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Garry  has  served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Finance  of  I*aterson.  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  of  Passaic 
County,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Wayne 
Industrial  Commission.  He  is  now  a  t>oard 
member  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  Bris- 
bane Hospital.  He  has  sen,ed  as  SUte  Presi- 
dent of  the  NJ.  Home  Builders  Association, 
regional  vice-president  of  the  National 
Home  Builders  Assocation  and  as  board 
member  of  the  Wayne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
The  Ramapo  Bank. 

Ella  Snyder  Berman  has  been  president  of 
Temple  Emanuel's  Sisterhood  and  was  sec- 
retary of  the  congregation's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. One  of  Paterson's  Mother  of  the  Year 
designees,  she  was  also  president  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women.  Paterson.  In  our  area,  she 
serves  on  Temple  Emanuel's  Board,  on  the 
board  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  North 
Jersey,  on  the  Women's  Division  Cabinet  of 
the  UJ.A..  and  lielongs  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  national  Girl  Scouts 
Committee,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Hadassah.  ORT.  and  B'nai  B'rith. 

Nationally,  she  was  president  of  the 
Northern  NJ.  Branch  of  the  Women's 
League  for  Conserv-ative  Judaism,  national 
vice  president  of  the  Women's  League. 
United  Nations  Observer  for  the  Women's 
League,  and  head  of  its  national  Social 
Action  Committee,  its  National  Cooperation 
and  Community  Senice  Committee,  and  iU 
national  commission  for  Overseas  Groups. 
At  present,  she  is  on  the  Board  of  the  World 
Council  of  Synagogues,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Board  of  Mercaz  (the  interna 
tional  Zionist  group  of  Conservative  Juda- 
ism), and  is  national  cochairman  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Both  Garry  and  Ella  have  individually  re- 
ceived many  awards  and  citiations  for  lead- 
ership and  philanthropies.  Together,  they 
were  presented  with  the  prestigious  Nation- 
al Community  Service  Award  by  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  which 
also  honored  Ella  with  the  Solomon 
Schechter  Medal.  They  established  two  pre 
kindergarten  schools  in  Israel,  one  in  Haifa, 
the  other  in  Jaffa.  They  have  provided  for 
scholarships  at  the  Hebrew  University,  in 
both  the  Rabbinical  and  Cantorial  Schools 
at  the  Seminary,  and  at  the  Camps  Ramah. 
They  established  annual  awards  at  the 
Jewish  Book  Council  and  at  the  Jewish 
Playwright  Association,  and  provided  for  an 
annual  Cantorial  Concert,  and  for  an  eight 
week  Concert  Series  every  summer  in  the 
Berman  Atrium  at  the  North  Jersey  YM- 
YWHA. 
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We  wish  ^hem.  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  a  host  of  blessings  from  the 
Almighty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
seek  national  recognition  of  all  of  the 
good  works  of  Garry  and  EHla  Berman 
and  call  your  attention  to  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  that  they  have  so 
willingly  and  abundantly  given  over 
these  many  years  which  mean  so 
much  to  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

As  the  congregation  of  Temple 
Emanuel  gather  together  in  tribute  to 
their  leadership  endeavors  and  sinceri- 
ty of  purpose  dedicated  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  way  of  life  for  people,  we  do 
indeed  salute  two  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  great  Americans— Hon.  Ger- 
rard Berman  and  Hon.  Ella  Berman— 
the  most  complete  laymen  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Temple  ESnanuel.* 


NEW  DRUNK  DRIVING 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 


•  Mr.  PORTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  new  and  innovative  program  to  fight 
drunk  driving. 

Although  we  have  seen  progress  in 
recent  years  toward  alleviating  this 
problem,  the  progress  at  all  levels  of 
government  has  been  slow  and  some- 
times erratic.  I  have  been  working  to 
raise  and  standardize  State  minimum 
drinking  ages  to  help  fight  the  trag 
ically  high  number  of  young  people 
driving  into  States  with  low  drinking 
ages  and  being  injured  or  killed  while 
retuming  home.  Though  this  legisla 
tion  has  yet  to  be  secured  for  hearings, 
there  are  thousands  of  concemed 
people  across  the  country  who  want  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  now, 
and  who  are  volunteering  their  own 
time  and  money  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  combat  the  problem  of 
drunk  driving,  several  national  organi- 
zations and  local  citizens  groups  have 
joined  together  to  form  the  CB  Radio 
Coalition  Against  Drunk  Driving.  One 
of  the  coalition's  projects  is  the  im- 
paired driver  alert.  Drivers  of  automo- 
biles equipped  with  a  citizens'  band 
radio  are  encouraged  to  use  their  CB's 
to  notify  the  police  that  they  have 
spotted  a  car  being  driven  in  an  erratic 
manner. 

I  commend  the  coalition  for  their  m- 
strumenUl  role  in  coordinating  this 
project. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  coali- 
tion press  release  which  more  fully  de- 
scribes this  project: 
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CB  Radio  "Impaired  Driver  Alert"  Pro- 
gram Will  Help  Disabled.  Deter  Drhnk 
Driving 

Chicago.— More  effective  u-se  of  CB  Radio 
to  provide  emergency  help  for  disabled  mo- 
torists and  to  deter  drunk  driving  is  the 
focus  of  a  new  public  education  campaign 
starting  this  week  on  the  eve  of  the  high 
traffic  July  4  weekend. 

Called  the  CB  Radio  "Impaired  Driver 
Alert."  the  program  involves  a  network  of 
national  organizations  and  local  citizens 
groups  which  work  for  highway  safety  and 
are  concemed  atmut  the  tragic  toll  of  drunk 
driving  accidents.  Some  25.000  people  are 
killed  each  year  in  alcohol  and  drug-related 
automobile  crashes  and  more  than  a  million 
are  injured.  Society's  total  cost:  an  estimat- 
ed $24  billion. 

"The  new  Impaired  Driver  Alert'  program 
can  help  deter  drunk  driving. "  according  to 
Gerald  H.  Reese,  executive  director  of  Chi- 
cago area-l>ased  REACT  International  Inc.. 
"but  just  as  important  the  program  can 
help  improve  emergency  service  to  drivers 
who  become  disabled  because  of  illness  or 
other  problems." 

Reese  explains  that  motorists  can  use 
their  CB  Radios  to  transmit  an  "Impaired 
Driver  Alert"  on  emergency  Channel  9 
when  they  see  a  vehicle  t>eing  operated  in  a 
highly  erratic  or  dangerous  manner.  "We 
are  emphasizing  that  drivers  should  tie  very 
careful  to  describe  only  the  erratic  manner 
in  which  the  vehicle  is  being  operated  and 
not  to  voice  any  judgment  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  driver -that's  the  job  of  public 
safety  officers."  he  says. 

CB  LINKS  in  disasters 

REACT  International  is  composed  of 
some  25.000  volunteers  organized  into  1.500 
local  emergency  communications  teams  in 
all  50  states.  Puerto  Rico.  The  Virgin 
Islands.  Canada  and  other  countries  outside 
of  the  United  States.  They  monitor  CB 
Radio  emergency  Channel  9.  cooperate  with 
local  authorities  in  providing  help  to  dis- 
abled motorists  and  serve  as  vital  communi- 
cation links  during  times  of  disaster  such  as 
flood,  fire,  earthquake  and  major  storms. 

Since  founding  in  1962.  REACT  teams 
have  handled  over  100  million  emergency 
messages  including  20  million  related  to 
highway  accidents.  REACT  received  the 
President's    Volunteer    Action    Award    for 

1982 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Chairman  Jim  Burnett  has  urged  the  public 
to  join  in  a  nationwide  campaign  to  report 
drunken  drivers.  The  CB  Radio  network 
could  be  an  effective  weapon  in  making  the 
campaign  a  success.  Success,  in  this  m- 
stance.  translates  into  lives  saved.  BumeU 
says. 

SOPPORT  CB  PROGRAM 

Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD). 
Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers  Inc.  (RID).  Stu- 
dents Against  Driving  Drunk  (SADD)  and 
Truckers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  (TADD) 
are  among  organizations  cooperating  in  the 
CB  Radio  Impaired  Driver  Alert  network. 

Other  groups  include:  Alliance  of  Amen- 
can  Insurers.  American  Council  on  Science 
and  Health.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. American  Insurance  Association. 
American  Red  Cross.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Associated  Public  Safety  Com- 
munications Officers.  Highway  Users  Feder 
ation  Insurance  Information  Institute.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Governors  Highway 
Safety  Representatives.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurers.  National  As- 
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P  JBLIC  SECTOR  COOPERATION 
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LICENSE  IS  SAFETY  TRUST 

A  drivi  rs  license  is  not  a  privilege  grant- 
ed autom  itically."  according  to  L.  C.  Chris- 
topher, vire  president— communications.  Al- 
liance of  ,  American  Insurers.  "The  applicant 
first  must  demonstrate  to  the  .satisfaction  of 
slate  offi  ials  that  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
operating  the  vehicle  in  a  safe  and  respon.si- 
ble  manrpr,"  he  says,  "but   a  person  who 
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drinks  too  much  and  attempts  to  drive  vio- 
lates that  trust  by  recklessly  endangering 
others.  Those  .so  endangered  surely  have 
some  right  to  seek  protection." 

A  free  information  leaflet  about  the  CB 
Radio  Impaired  Driver  Alert  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  to  the  Impaired  Driver  Alert.  P.O. 
Box  115.  Northbrook.  Illinois  60062. 

"IMPAIRED  DRIVER  ALERT"  PROCEDURE 

Here  are  some  tips  for  proper  use  of  your 
CB  Radio  for  giving  an  "Impaired  Driver 
Alert": 

The  Impaired  Driver  Alert  should  be 
given  on  CB  Emergency  Channel  9. 

Say— "Emergency.  Any  Base  Station.  Im- 
paired Driver  Alert." 

Pause  and  wait  briefly  for  police  or 
REACT  Monitor  to  acknowledge. 

You  may  get  no  reply.  Remember,  moni- 
tors can  hear  you  when  you  can't  hear  them 
.  .  .  and  can  act.  So  then,  after  pause,  pro- 
ceed to  describe  incident. 

Give  exact  location  (identify  road  and  di- 
rection) of  vehicle  being  driven  erratically. 
Give  description  of  the  vehicle  such  as 
model,  color,  license  plate,  etc.  Do  not  say 
the  driver  is  "drunk"— describe  only  the 
manner  in  which  the  vehicle  is  being  operat- 
ed. Identify  your  station  so  monitor  can  call 
you  back. 

Stand  by  once  again  for  acknowledgement 
or  questions,  then  repeat  entire  IDA.  Moni- 
tors often  need  to  hear  it  more  than  once. 

Do  not  attempt  to  become  involved  per- 
sonally with  the  vehicle  or  driver  reported. 

Remember  Channel  9  is  for  emergencies 
and  traveler's  assistance  only.  Do  not  use 
Channel  9  for  other  CB  radio  communica- 
tion.* 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  week  of  October  9 
through  15,  1983,  as  Fire  Prevention 
Week. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  fire  death  rates  of 
major  industrial  nations  in  the  world. 
Over  7,000  people  are  killed  and  over 
$5  billion  worth  of  property  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire  each  year.  These 
human  and  economic  costs  are  stag- 
gering and  should  be  looked  at  as 
being  totally  unacceptable.  A  con- 
scious effort  must  be  made  to  try  to  al- 
leviate the  pressure  the  fire  problem 
has  placed  on  our  Nation. 

Important  steps  in  recognizing  this 
problem  have  been  made.  The  Fire 
Prevention  Act.  passed  in  Congress  in 
1974,  was  an  initial  step  in  reducing 
the  fire  problem.  This,  along  with  the 
efforts  of  many  organizations  includ- 
ing the  International  Association  of 
Firefighters,  the  National  Volunteer 
Fire  Council,  the  International  Society 
of  Fire  Service  Instructors,  the  Joint 
Council  of  National  Fire  Service  Orga- 
nizations, the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
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ciation,  the  Fire  Marshals  Association 
of  North  America,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  has 
lead  to  a  decade-long  decline  in  the 
costs  of  fire  on  our  Nation.  I  for  one 
want  to  applaud  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  in  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  which  are  making 
great  strides  toward  making  the 
United  States  a  safer  place  to  live  and 
work. 

At  this  time  I  would  especially  like 
to  recognize  the  strongest  and  most 
important  force  we  have  for  fire 
safety— our  professional  and  volunteer 
firefighters.  These  men  and  women 
risk  their  lives  daily  in  service  to  their 
communities.  Our  recognition  of  their 
activities  shows  our  gratitude  for  their 
selfless  devotion  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, illustrating  yet  another  reason 
for  the  great  significance  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week.» 


JOB  TRAINING  FOR  VETERANS 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  voted  to  appropriate  funds 
for  an  important  program  which  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  severe  and  con- 
tinuing unemployment  among  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2355.  the  Emergency  Veterans  Jobs 
Training  Act  of  1983.  and  a  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  vote  which  was 
taken  today.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to 
have  played  a  role  in  formulating  this 
timely  public  policy. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Budget 
Committee  recognized  the  merits  of 
this  legislative  proposal  and  provided 
for  the  necessary  authorization  to 
fund  this  vital  program.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  concerted  effort  which  was 
made  by  both  the  Budget  and  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  to  achieve 
this  worthwhile  goal. 

The  Emergency  Veterans  Jobs 
Training  Act  authorizes  new  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities  for  Vietnam 
and  Korean  veterans  by  paying  to  em- 
ployers 50  percent  of  the  veteran's 
starting  wage,  up  to  $10,000  per  veter- 
an, to  help  defray  training  costs. 

The  act  provides  for  a  maximum  9- 
month  training  period  except  in  the 
case  of  veterans  with  certain  service- 
connected  disabilities  who  are  permit- 
ted a  maximum  of  15  months  of  train- 
ing. In  addition,  the  employer  is  asked 
to  certify  that,  at  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing period,  he  plans  to  employ  the  vet- 
eran in  the  position  for  which  he  was 
trained. 

This  2-year  emergency  jobs  program 
is  important  to  the  men  and  women 
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who  served  our  Nation.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  wartime  veterans 
rose  in  February  of  this  year  to  the 
highest  level  since  World  War  II.  Un- 
employment among  Vietnam  veterans 
alone  remains  at  levels  significantly 
higher  among  nonveterans  of  the 
same  age.  In  June  of  this  year,  at  least 
619,000  Vietnam  veterans  were  unem- 
ployed and  looking  for  work.  Of  this 
number.  365,000  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  44  had  been  out  of  work  15 
w'eeks  or  longer. 

Although  recent  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  suggest 
that  the  situation  is  improving,  they 
also  show  that  the  problem  persists 
and  that  the  unemployment  gap  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonveterans  re- 
mains significant. 

This  job  training  program  for  veter- 
ans is  designed  not  only  to  get  veter- 
ans w'orking  again,  but  also  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  veterans  and  their  ci- 
vilian counterparts  whose  education 
and  employment  were  not  interrupted 
by  military  service  and  to  do  so  on  a 
short-term  emergency  basis. 

Today's  action  by  the  House  reaf- 
firms our  longstanding  commitment  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  left 
their  homes  and  families  to  serve  our 
country,* 
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ethnic    groups— the    German    Ameri- 
cans. "• 


ACHIEVEMENTS     OF     CONNECTI- 
CUT'S GERMAN-AMERICANS 

HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  rny  hometown  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  will  be  the  site  of  one  of 
the  State's  major  tributes  to  the  300th 
anniversary  of  German  immigration  to 
America.  In  a  gesture  that  reflects  the 
unique  sense  of  community  and  the 
appreciation  for  diversity  that  charac- 
terizes Connecticut,  this  year's  annual 
Columbus  Day  Parade,  sponsored  by 
the  Columbian  Federation  of  New- 
Britain,  will  salute  the  achievements 
of  Connecticut's  German  Americans.  A 
number  of  visiting  German  dignitaries 
will  serve  as  honorary  parade  mar- 
shals during  the  Sunday  event,  and 
take  part  in  the  Central  Connecticut 
State  University  symposium  "CCSU 
Salutes  the  German-American  Tricen- 
tennial,"  which  will  be  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  More  than  anything  else 
however,  these  events  are  a  tangible 
symbol  of  the  atmosphere  of  tolerance 
and  cooperation  that  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  As  Joseph  A. 
Cannala.  Sr..  the  Columbian  Federa- 
tion president  and  parade  chairman, 
noted,  these  events  provide  the  city  of 
New  Britain,  "which  has  such  a  rich 
ethnic  heritage.  "  with,  "an  opportuni- 
ty to  salute  another  one  of  its  great 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  speak  of  the  ongoing 
human  rights  violations  in  Chile  and 
to  have  two  cases  of  torture  from  Am- 
nesty International's  report  on  Chile 
entered  into  the  Record. 

According  to  the  country  reports  on 
human  rights  practices  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  by  the  Department 
of  State.  Chile  arbitrarily  arrests  and 
imprisons  its  citizens,  usually  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  Chile  does  not  provide  for 
trial  by  jury,  and  judges  are  generally 
unwilling  to  prosecute  members  of  the 
CNI  who  torture  those  whom  it  im- 
prisons. Though  the  Chilean  constitu- 
tion forbids  searches  of  homes  without 
warrants,  the  police  often  ignore  this 
legal  formality.  Virtually  all  public 
meetings  require  prior  approval  by  the 
local  military  zone  commander,  and 
permission  is  regularly  denied  when 
the  rally  might  touch  on  a  politically 
sensitive  topic.  Though  the  media  is 
technically  free  of  official  prior  cen- 
sorship, the  government  informally 
tells  publishers  and  broadcEisters  when 
they  are  out  of  line.  Predictably,  polit- 
ical party  activity  is  banned. 

Torture  has  been  a  culmination  of 
Chile's  vast  abrogation  of  human 
rights.  Since  1973.  the  security  forces 
have  interrogated  and  tortured  politi- 
cal detainees  in  secret  detention  cen- 
ters. The  activities  of  the  CNI  have 
turned  Chile's  constitution,  which  for- 
bids torture,  into  a  mockery.  I  hope 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  take  time 
to  look  into  the  two  cases  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Amnesty  International  does  not 
make  legislative  recommendations,  but 
I  will.  I  hope  you  will  consider  Chile's 
record  on  human  rights  and  torture, 
then  consider  the  American  response. 
After  many  years  when  the  United 
States  voted  against  Chile  under  sec- 
tion 701(f)  of  the  International  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  of  1977.  deeming 
Chile  to  be  a  gross  and  consistent  vio- 
lator of  human  rights,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration restored  the  U.S.  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  Pinochet  regime.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H. 
Res.  310,  introduced  by  Representative 
Weiss,  which  resolves  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  deny  any 
and  all  military  assistance  to  Chile, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  also 
deny  economic  assistance  unless  the 
assistance  is  directed  specifically  to 
programs  which  serve  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people.  Lastly,  the 
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U.S.  should  oppose  loans  and  grants  to 
Chile  under  the  International  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act.  in  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  Asia.  Africa  and  Inter- 
American  Banks.  Chile  is  surely  a 
gro.ss  and  consistent  violator  of  human 
rights. 
The  cases  follow: 

Case  No.  5 
(Anonymous) 

PERSONAL  DETAILS 

She  is  21.  unmarried  and  lives  with  her 
parents.  She  has  two  brothers.  She  went 
through  high  school  and  studied  English  for 
a  year  but  was  forced  to  discontinue  her 
education  for  financial  reasons.  She  works 
in  a  church  library. 

STATE  OF  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

She  had  bilateral  congenital  dislocation  of 
the  hips  which  have  been  treated  surgically. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  left  hip  joint  has 
troubled  her  in  cold  weather  and  during  pe- 
riods of  prolonged  use. 

She  had  a  miscarriage  in  1979  in  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

She  was  arrested  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1981  in  Santiago  and  held  for  a  day  al  the 
CNI  centre  in  Santiago,  after  which  she  was 
released. 

DURATION  OF  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

She  was  tortured  on  one  day. 

INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

Her  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 

She  was  arrested  in  the  street  in  Santiago 
at  9:00  am  by  five  people  in  civilian  clothes. 
No  arrest-warrant  was  shown.  She  was 
pushed  into  a  car.  blindfolded,  beaten  and 
had  her  arms  forced  behind  her  back.  She 
was  driven  to  the  CNI  centre  in  Santiago. 

During  the  morning  she  was  taken  to  the 
interrogation  room,  questioned  and  threat- 
ened. 

In  the  afternoon  she  was  again  taken  to 
the  interrogation  room.  She  was  beaten  for 
about  an  hour:  slapped  in  the  face  and 
punched,  once  on  the  mouth  and  left  cheek, 
and  on  the  left  shoulder.  She  was  also 
kicked  a  number  of  limes  in  the  abdomen 
and  on  the  left  hip  and  buttock.  One  of  the 
interrogators  stood  on  her  stomach  for 
about  five  minutes.  She  was  electrically  tor- 
tured for  about  an  hour.  She  could  hear  the 
machine  they  were  using.  Electrodes  were 
applied  anteriorly  on  both  her  wrists  and  to 
the  .soles  of  her  feet. 

She  was  threatened  with  rearrest  and  told 
both  she  and  her  parents  would  l>e  dis- 
missed from  their  jobs.  Throughout  her  de- 
tention a  friendly  "  interrogator  was  with 
her.  asking  her.  in  a  friendly  way.  to  give 
the  "right  "  information. 

When  she  was  not  beng  interrogated  she 
was  held  incommunicado  in  a  2m  by  2m  con- 
crete cell  containing  a  concrete  bunk.  She 
had  to  wear  a  mask  except  when  she  was  on 
her  own.  She  wore  overalls  that  were  far  loo 
big  for  her  and  zapaliUas.  The  cell  was  very 
cold.  She  was  offered  a  meal  but  vomited 
when  she  tried  to  eat. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

She  was  not  given  a  proper  medical  exami- 
nation, but  a  man  who  said  he  was  a  doctor 
felt  her  all  over  and  pulled  down  her  under- 
pants when  she  was  lying  in  the  interroga- 
tion room. 
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PIIESEHT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

no  physical  symptoms  that  can  t>e 

di^^ly  to  torture,  but  she  does  still 

have  pain  in  her  left  hip  upon 

use  and  in  cold  weather. 

feels  tired  all  day  but   is  very 

indeed   almost    hyperactive.   She   is 

of  things  that  did  not  frighten 

—for  instance  police  and  military 

She  is  still  emotionally  labile  and 

freeping. 

EXAMINATIOH  'SIX  MONTHS  ATTEB 
THE  ALLEGED  TOBTURE* 

calm  and  equable.  It  was  easy  to 

conMtct  with  her  and  she  was  coopera- 

at  describing  things. 

Physically,  there  was  nothing  that  could 

to  torture,  but  she  did  have  se- 

the  double  hip  operation,  includ- 

mobihty.  especially  in  the  left 


OONCLOSION 

m^ical  delegates  found  consistency 
;he  torture  alleged  and  the  symp- 


described. 


Case  No.  6 


<  Anonymous  > 

PESSOMAL  DETAILS 

He  is  i9  and  has  four  siblings.  He  vent 
through  fiigh  school  then  trained  as  a  print- 
er. He  t^s  also  been  a  carpenter.  He  is  mar- 
ried but  I  las  no  children. 

SI  »TE  OF  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

He  wa]  underweight  as  a  child  and  had 
tonsillitis  several  times.  At  one  stage  he  had 
several  b  >uts  of  skin  irritation  which  left  no 
marks.  I .  was  described  as  an  allergy.  He 
had  haeviaturia  and  dysuria  for  two  weeks 
in  1979.  Some  years  ago  he  sustained  a 
forceful  blow  on  the  jaw. 

PBEVIOI  rS  DCTEWTIOII  AMD  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

He  wa4  arrested  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1978  anc  held  for  a  day.  and  again  in  the 
second  q  uarter  of  1979.  when  he  was  held 
for  seve  n  days.  He  was  not  physically 
harmed  '  k-hile  in  detention. 

TIME  A  n>  PLACE  OF  ARREST  AMD  DEIUtllOR 

He  was  arrested  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1981  in  Calama  and  held  for  four  days  at 
the  CNl  centre  in  Calama.  He  was  then 
transfer!  ed  to  the  CNl  centre  in  Antofa- 
gasta.  f I  om  where  he  was  moved  to  the 
town's  I  rison  the  next  day.  He  remained 
there  fc  r  about  five  months  and  then  was 
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transferred  to  the  Penitenciaria  (Penitentia- 
ry), where  he  stayed  for  a  month.  He  was 
then  sentenced  to  a  12-month  period  of  Re- 
legaci6n  (internal  exile). 

He  was  arrested  the  day  after  he  was  ban- 
ished l)ecause  he  had  gone  to  a  nearby  town 
to  see  his  uncle.  He  was  kept  in  isolation  in 
prison  for  three  months  then  released,  but 
still  sentenced  to  banishment.  This  sentence 
expired  in  the  first  quarter  of  1982  and  he 
was  released. 

DURATION  OF  ALLiSGED  TORTURE 

He  was  tortured  on  four  days  and  held  in- 
communicado for  10. 

IITTERROCATION  AND  TORTURE 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 

When  he  got  home  one  evening  he  found 
10  plain-clothes  CNl  agents  waiting  for  him. 
They  had  searched  the  house.  No  arrest- 
warrant  was  shown.  They  blindfolded  him. 
tied  his  hands  l>ehlnd  his  back  and  drove 
him  to  the  Calama  CNl  centre.  Here  he  was 
stripped,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his 
t>ack  again  and  the  agents  immediately 
began  to  torture  him. 

He  was  beaten  every  day  he  was  there: 
slapped  in  the  face,  punched  in  the  atxlo- 
men  and  the  mouth,  and  kicked  in  the  abdo- 
men and  on  the  buttocks.  He  was  electrical- 
ly tortured  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  on  his 
fingertips  near  the  nails,  on  his  testicles,  on 
his  penis  (including  near  the  urethral  open- 
ing), around  his  navel  and  near  his  nipples. 
He  was  given  approximately  10  shocks  on 
each  site  with  a  single  electrode.  During  the 
torture  he  was  seated  naked  on  a  chair  with 
his  hands  tied  t>ehind  his  back.  At  a  later 
torture  session  he  was  stretched  out  on  the 
floor  and  given  electric  shocks  in  the  anus 
with  a  pencil-shaped  object.  Finally,  he  was 
given  shocks  on  both  temples  simultaneous- 
ly, which  he  said  was  much  the  most  painful 
form  of  electric  torture  he  underwent. 

His  mask  dropped  off  on  one  occasion  and 
he  saw  the  machine  that  was  generating  the 
electricity.  It  was  a  small  box.  apparently  an 
electromagnetic  generator,  measuring  about 
15an  by  10cm  by  5cm.  He  said  the  current 
could  be  applied  with  one  or  two  electrodes 
or  with  pencil-shaped  objects. 

At  the  CNl  centre  quirOfano  was  inflict 
ed— that  is.  he  was  tied  to  a  table  with  only 
the  lower  part  of  his  body,  from  the  lumbar 
region  down,  actually  on  the  table,  then  told 
to  keep  the  upper  part  of  his  body  horizon- 
tal for  about  three  hours.  He  was  informed 
that  one  of  his  interrogators  was  "Samu- 
dio ".  the  most  dreaded  of  the  torturers,  and 
that  he  would  break  his  back  and  turn  him 
into  a  cripple. 

They  threatened  him  also  with  execution 
a  number  of  times  and  with  being  forced  to 
eat  excrement  (as  one  of  his  friends  had 
been  forced  to  do  during  an  earlier  torture 
session).  He  was  kept  in  isolation  for  10  days 
altogether  the  first  four  when  he  was  at 
the  CNl  centre  in  Calama.  one  day  at  the 
CNl  centre  in  Antofagasuu  and  the  next 
five  when  he  was  in  Antofagasta  prison. 

The  torture  sessions  lasted  for  from  four 
to  six  hours  a  day. 

MEDICAL  EXAMDIATIOII  AITO/OR  AIIKHIION 
DURING  DETENTION 

He  was  not  medically  examined  at  the 
CNl  centre  in  Calama.  At  the  CNl  centre  in 
Antofagasta  he  asked  for  medical  attention 
because  of  back  pains.  Someone  who  may 
have  been  a  doctor  examined  him  and  told 
him  the  pains  would  resolve  without  treat- 
ment. 

EARLY  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  had  abrasions  on  his  lips  and  tongue  as 
well  as  swollen  lips  after  tieing  punched  on 
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the  mouth.  He  was  sore  in  the  lumbar 
region  for  about  three  months.  (This  was 
presumably  the  after-effect  of  Quirbjano.) 
He  had  pain  in  the  anal  region  for  two  days 
on  defecation.  He  lost  15kg. 

For  some  time  after  at  the  CNl  centre  he 
felt  unusually  tired,  and  his  muscles  felt 
tender  and  sore.  He  thought  that  his  resist- 
ance to  infection  was  diminished  because  he 
had  had  many  colds,  and  minor  skin  lesions 
had  developed  into  abscesses. 

He  had  no  mental  symptoms. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

On  the  whole  he  feels  well,  but  he  still 
tends  to  get  rather  tired  and  to  develop  at>- 
scesses.  (He  had  had  an  abscess  on  the  back 
of  his  right  hand  which  had  been  lanced  the 
day  Ijefore  the  interview.)  He  has  regained 
weight  and  has  no  mental  problems. 

CUNICAL  EXAMINATION  '  13  MONTHS  AFTER  THE 
ALLEGED  TORTtmEi 

He  was  relaxed,  spontaneous,  cooperative 
and  expressed  himself  well. 

Physically  he  appeared  to  be  healthy  and 
normal.  On  the  back  of  his  right  hand  there 
was  a  freshly  lanced  atiscess.  On  the  l)ack  of 
his  left  hand  and  on  his  right  buttock  there 
were,  respectively.  2cm  by  2cm  and  2cm  by 
3cm  roundish  circitrical  dark  scars,  which 
he  said  were  caused  by  abscesses. 

On  the  left  temple  there  was  a  2cm  depig- 
mented scar  (which  developed  after  the 
blow  on  the  jaw  some  years  ago). 

CONCLUSION 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  t>oth  the  description  of  torture  and 
the  early  symptoms,  and  the  present  symp- 
toms and  the  findings  of  the  physical  exam- 
ination.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  H. 
HARTFORD  BROOKINS 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  S,  1983 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Bishop  H.  Hart^ford  Brookins,  a  truly 
outstanding  minister  in  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  Brookins  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  beliefs  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  to 
the  need  of  the  church  to  become  in- 
volved in  community  service.  He  was 
not  driven  by  a  desire  for  personal  rec- 
ognition, but  by  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  needs  of  people  and  a  true  altruis- 
tic nature.  It  is  appropriate  to  formal- 
ly recognize  his  accomplishments  at 
the  same  time  the  AME  honors  its 
most  civic-minded  members. 

After  graduating  from  the  public 
school  system  in  Mississippi.  Bishop 
Brookins  earned  his  bachelors  of  arts 
degree  from  Wilberforce  University  in 
Ohio.  He  then  started  his  theological 
studies  at  Payne  Theological  Semi- 
nary. For  more  than  30  years  since 
graduation  from  Payne.  Bishop  Broo- 
kins has  served  as  a  minister  in  the  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
dedicating  his  life  to  religious  ideals 
and  community  service. 
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In  that  time,  he  has  founded  two 
AME  churches,  one  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
and  the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  He 
has  been  named  by  the  church  hierar- 
chy to  oversee  more  than  400  AME 
churches  in  17  States,  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And  he  has  served  for  more 
than  11  years  as  the  presiding  bishop 
of  the  fifth  Episcopal  district. 

Bishop  Br(X)kins  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  Council  of  Bishops.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  national  board  of 
the  People  United  to  Save  Humanity 
Organization  and  he  has  instituted  a 
vigorous  self-help  economic  program 
to  benefit  the  members  of  the  fifth 
E]piscopal  district.  A  complete  litany  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Bishop  Broo- 
kins is  too  lengthy  to  be  recounted. 
Simply  stated,  his  work  and  generous 
deeds  have  touched  the  lives  of  count- 
less people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  AME  members  worldwide 
to  honor  a  man  whose  years  of  unself- 
ish community  service  should  be  a 
model  for  everyone.* 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TASK  FORCE 
ON  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance  held  its  first  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  bewildered  and  per- 
plexed by  reports  of  domestic  hunger, 
called  for  the  formation  of  this  task 
force"  to  examine  the  extent  of  Amer- 
ica's hunger  problem,  to  determine  its 
causes,  and  to  recommend  specific  so- 
lutions." The  sincerity  of  his  concern 
is  illustrated  by  the  dubious  creden- 
tials of  the  task  force's  membership 
and  by  the  President's  own  record  on 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

Since  entering  office.  President 
Reagan  has  cut  Government  nutrition 
programs  by  $3  billion.  One  million 
food  stamp  recipients  have  been 
dropped  from  this  program  and  3.2 
million  children  and  2.700  schools  no 
longer  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  ever-growing  number  of 
people  who  are  seeking  assistance  at 
soup  kitchens  clearly  illustrates  the  ef- 
fects of  Reaganomics.  For  the  first 
time  in  17  years,  poverty,  and  conse- 
quently hunger,  are  on  the  rise.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  our  population  now 
lives  at  or  below  poverty  level.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  has  exceeded  10 
percent  for  the  past  year.  We  have 
witnessed  the  birth  of  the  'new  poor." 
people  who  were  employed  and  per- 
haps financially  stable  before  the 
advent  of  Reagan's  recession.  As  the 
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effects  of  the  recession  linger,  more 
and  more  families  and  individuals  are 
seeking  assistance  traditionally  associ- 
ated with  the  chronic  street  people. 

The  President  does  not  need  to  ask  a 
task  force  to  document  these  scenes. 
Instead,  he  should  look  out  his 
window  at  Lafayette  Park  when 
hungry  people  line  up  for  a  free  meal 
from  Martha's  Table.  Or  he  should 
read  the  recent  Government  Account- 
ing Office  report  which  documents  the 
growing  demand  for  food  assistance. 
Or  he  could  ask  Members  of  Congress 
to  share  their  observations  of  hunger 
in  America  from  hearings  on  poverty 
and  visits  to  their  districts.  Finally, 
the  President  should  watch  the 
evening  news  or  read  almost  any  local 
newspaper  to  find  further  evidence  of 
poverty  and  hunger  in  this  country. 

Instead,  the  President  has  chosen  to 
convene  a  task  force  with  a  majority 
of  meml)ers  who  have  been  vocal  crit- 
ics of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  is  Dr.  George 
Graham.  Dr.  Graham  has  time  and 
again  spoken  out  against  the  need  for 
Federal  nutrition  programs.  Of  the 
women,  infant,  and  children  (WIC)  nu- 
trition program,  he  said: 

I  have  been  collaborating  with  the  OMB 
on  an  assessment  of  the  WIC  program  and  a 
justification  for  cutting  this  very  popular 
but  wasteful  and  unneeded  program. 

Studies  document  that  WIC  has 
been  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
and  successful  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams. It  has  a  central  relationship  to 
reduced  infant  mortality  and  the  di- 
minishing number  of  infants  who  need 
hospitalization  or  lifetime  institution- 
al care. 

Another  task  force  member.  Ken- 
neth Clarkson  is  a  longstanding  critic 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  In  the 
book,  "Food  Stamp  and  Nutrition," 
Clarkson  contended  that  food  stamps 
should  be  replaced  by  other  programs 
or  abolished. 

Another  devotee  of  the  Reagan 
school  of  reducing  or  eliminating  Fed- 
eral programs,  J.  P.  Bolduc  recently 
served  as  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
President's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control,  which,  this  spring,  called 
for  massive  cuts  in  food  stamps.  The 
only  elected  Democrat  on  the  task 
force  is  former  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor, Edward  King,  who  is  often  char- 
acterized as  President  Reagan's  favor- 
ite Democratic  Governor.  This  comes 
as  no  surprise  upon  reviewing  King's 
record.  As  Governor  he  made  many  at- 
tempts to  cut  welfare  and  social  serv- 
ice programs. 

Finally,  three  other  members,  James 
Clayburn  LaForce,  Jr.,  John  Perkins, 
and  Donna  Carlson-West  are  either  af- 
filiated with  organizations  that  have 
been  critical  of  Government  assistance 
programs  or  have  openly  criticized  the 
programs  themselves. 
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Does  the  President  expect  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  Congress  to  be  taken 
in  by  this  poorly  disguised  Trojan 
Horse?  The  President  has  provided  an- 
other vehicle  for  the  critics  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  programs,  while  offer- 
ing the  p)otential  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs  nothing  but  false  hopes.  I 
suggest  that  we  be  prepared  to  bar  the 
gates  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  would-be  executioners  of 
Federal  nutrition  programs.* 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications  last 
week  approved  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  access  charge  decision  from 
taking  effect.  This  was  a  wise  decision 
in  my  opinion  for  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  FCC  access 
charge  decision,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  result  in  several  billion  dollars 
of  additional  costs  for  consumers  and 
small  businesses  across  the  Nation. 

The  sulKommittee  also  established  a 
universal  service  fund  to  help  pay  for 
high  cost  phone  service  in  rural  areas 
as  well  as  "lifeline"  service  for  the  el- 
derly, poor,  and  others  who  may  be 
unable  to  afford  continued  phone  serv- 
ice as  local  rates  increase  in  the  days 
ahead.  These  actions  will  mitigate  to 
to  an  extent  the  effects  of  the  AT&T 
divestiture  and  resultant  rate  in- 
creases requested  by  local  Bell  Compa- 
nies. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  provisions 
will  ultimately  be  included  in  this  leg- 
islation to  insure  that  state  utility 
commissions  continue  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  intrastate  toll  rates  and  serv- 
ice. This  concern  is  shared  by  the 
South  Dakota  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion and  was  expressed  in  a  recent 
letter  to  subcommittee  Chairman 
WiRTH  by  the  commission. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  testimony  I  presented  to  the 
Telecommunication's  Subcommittee 
this  past  summer  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  South  Dakota  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission letter  to  Chairman  Wirth. 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Tom  Daschle 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  recent  developments  affect- 
ing the  U.S.  telephone  industry  and  the 
need  for  legislation  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  affordable  and  universally  avail- 
able telephone  service  for  all  citizens.  As 
you  are  aware,  we  are  witnessing  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  telephone  industry  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone  by  Alexander  Graham 
Bell    decades    ago.    Without    question,    the 
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Qongress  must  play  a  significant 
ressing  the  PCC  access  charge 
vifiich  transfers  billions  of  dollars 
costs  from  long  distance  tele- 
comjjanies  to  local  telephone  custom- 
decision  is  contrary  to  what 
ure   agreement    had  envisioned 
rejult  in  additional  costs  of  at  least 
per  customer  by  the  end  of  the 
user  fee  would  be  paid  by  local 
for  access  to  long  distance  tele- 
whether  they  called  long  dis- 
Inevitably.   the   elderly   and 
lave  to  forego  telephone  service 
d  further  increase  costs  for  those 
service.  In  my  view,  the  access 
decision  should   be  delayed   indefi- 
afiended  to  require  continued  long 
yments  to  local  telephone  com- 
jse  of  local  services.  Any  exemp- 
long  distance  carriers  still  using 
:es    would    be    an    unwarranted 
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of  how  the  access  charge  deci- 
ed,  an  important  and  necessary 
vould  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Service  Fund  (USF).  This  would 
t     telecommunications    services 
ly  allow  large-volume  custom- 
local  facilities  are  required  to 
to  maintenance  of  local  systems 
.  Those  areas,  many  of  which 
rural  states  like  South  Dakota, 
be  reimbursed  for  costs  above 
average.  Ideally,  a  formula  re- 
al   reimbursement    of    all    costs 
of  the  national  average,  as  advo- 
National  Rural  Telephone  Coa- 
)  should  be  adopted. 

believe  we  have  a  moral  respon- 
jrovide  "lifeline  service"  to  tho.se 
>e  burdened  beyond  their  ability 
continued  service  as  a  result  of 
in  the  telephone  industry.  Leg- 
ovide    for    minimum    local    tele- 
ices   at    reduced   rates   for   low- 
elderly  persons  who  might  not 
X  able  to  afford  continued  tele- 
r\|ice. 

have  not  come  here  today  to  en- 
particular  legislation.  I  believe  it 
imperative    that    Congress   take 
mit  the  impact  of  the  FCC  access 
dedision  which  it  has  been  estimated 
cpn.sumers  $1  billion  a  year.  There 
fication  for  placing  the  entire 
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b\irden  of  local  costs  on  local  users  when 
long  distance  carriers  also  utilize  these  local 
services.  I  urge  this  committtee  to  imple- 
ment an  appropriate  safeguard  for  contin- 
ued service  in  high  cost  areas  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Universal  Service  Fund 
to  reimburse  local  companies  for  above  aver- 
age costs.  Only  with  legislation  restricting 
or  eliminating  the  FCC  access  charge  deci- 
sion and  the  addition  of  a  Universal  Service 
Fund  and  lifeline  rates  will  we  insure  that 
basic  telephone  service  at  affordable  cost 
will  continue  to  be  a  national  priority. 

Public  Utilities  Commission. 

State  of  South  Dakota. 
Pierre.  S.  Dak..  Septetnber  8.  1983. 

Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatii'es. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wirth:  The  South 
Dakota  Public  Utilities  Commission  strongly 
supports  the  efforts  of  House  Resolution 
3621— the  Universal  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983— and  the  other  House  Re.solu- 
tions  in  their  attempt  to  address  the  issues 
surrounding  the  placement  of  the  access 
charge  and  the  provision  of  universal  serv- 
ice. However,  at  the  same  time,  this  Com- 
mission is  very  concerned  about  legislative 
attempts  to  circumvent  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  the  area  of  interstate  toll  rates  and 
services. 

It  has  been  a  long  standing  position  of 
this  Commission,  and  obviously  many  mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss.  that  the  provision  of  Uni- 
versal Service  is  a  requirement  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  It  is  because 
of  this  belief  that  we  feel  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  end  user  access  charge  would 
threaten  the  opportunity  of  Universal  Serv- 
ice for  many  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
particularly  many  of  the  elderly  and  tho.se 
on  fixed  incomes.  Also,  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  support  the  efforts  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reverse  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  South  Dakota  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission al.so  supports  the  concept  and  im- 
plementation of  a  Universal  Service  fund  to 
guarantee  basic  telephone  .service  through- 
out the  nation.  South  Dakota  is  in  a  unique 
position  in  this  particular  situation  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  broad  areas  of  this 
State  which  would  fall  into  the  category  of 
high  cost  service  areas.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  agricultural  community. 

While  the  above  two  areas  are  very  posi- 
tive in  assuring  that  the  residents  of  South 
Dakota  have  an  equitably  placed  access 
charge  and  the  guarantee  of  Universal  Serv- 
ice, our  major  area  of  concern  is  the  circum- 
vention of  state  authority  over  intrastate 
toll  rates  and  .services.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  states  such  as  South  Dakota  can  better 
deal  with  the  rate  structure  of  the  tele- 
phone companies  to  assure  adequate  service, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  compa- 
nies a  just  and  resonable  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. We  are  concerned  that  this  will 
not  occur  if  the  FCC's  judgement  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  state  commissions  such  as 
ours.  Additionally,  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  provision  is  a  necessary  step  to  take  in 
assuring  universal  service.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  support  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  3440  which  would  preserve  the  states 
authority. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation of  the  points  made  in  this  letter.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  useful  as  you  ponder  the 
legislation  before  your  Committee.  If  .vou 
have  any  questions,  or  if  we  can  ever  be  of 
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assistance,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact 
this  Commission  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Kenneth  Stofferahn. 
Chairman. 
S.D.  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Jeff  Solem, 

Vice-Chairman. 
S.D.  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Dennis  Eisnach. 
Commission  Member. 
S.D.  Ptibtic  Utilities  Commission.m 


LOIS  DE  DOMENICO 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  the  citizens  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  will  celebrate  the  works  of  Ms. 
Lois  de  Domenico.  Ms.  de  Domenico,  a 
37-year  resident  of  the  Oakland  area 
who  was  born  in  our  neighborhood  to 
the  north,  Canada,  has  had  an  exten- 
sive history  of  philanthrophic  generos- 
ity and  community  support.  She  com- 
menced her  career  as  a  member  of  the 
junior  branch  of  the  Children's  Hospi- 
tal Society.  She  is  currently  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Alameda  County 
Easter  Seals  Society.  Between  these 
endeavors  she  has  served  for  8  years,  3 
as  vice  president,  at  the  Oakland  Bal- 
lets Board  of  Directors.  She  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  San  Antonio  Youth 
Project,  a  home  for  young  men  in 
trouble  with  the  authorities.  She  has 
also  been  a  longstanding  member  of 
American  Women  for  International 
Understanding,  a  particularly  note- 
worthy goal  in  these  troubled  times. 

I  join  with  the  major,  city  council, 
and  citizens  of  Oakland  in  thanking 
Ms.  de  Domenico  for  her  generosity 
and  kind  spirit  and  in  celebrating  Lois 
de  Domenico  Day  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land.* 


CAPT. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  IN 
THE  ARGONNE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 
m  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  art 
form  which  has  become  virtually  lost 
since  the  advent  of  electronic  and  tele- 
phonic communications  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  oral  history.  For  centuries,  hu- 
manity relied  on  the  spoken  word  to 
preserve  its  past,  its  cultures,  and  its 
religions.  Oral  history  has  given  us  the 
color  in  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  black  and  white  picture  of 
facts,  dates,  names,  and  places. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  Capt.  Leo  A.  Tierney.  a  91- 
year-old  veteran  of  World  War  I.  He 
had  heard  of  Congress  plans  to  cele- 
brate President  Harry  Truman's  100th 
birthday  next  May  and  felt  it  would  be 
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his  long-awaited  opportunity  to  tell  a 
story  about  a  man  whom  he  deeply 
loved  and  respected.  Captain  Tierney's 
story  painted  new  hues  in  the  mosaic 
of  American  history  from  the  early 
years  of  this  century. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record 
a  transcript  of  Captain  Tierney's 
story.  It  tells  us  of  a  great  American 
President  and  of  a  national  spirit  that 
we  could  never  fully  understand 
through  history  books.  It  is  stories  like 
these  which  give  substance  to  Ameri- 
can history,  and  make  it  a  country  to 
love. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  Centennial  by 
Capt.  Leo  A.  Tierney.  Pittston.  Pa.. 
World  War  I.  Mexican  Border  Service. 
1916 

An  action  in  the  Argonne  in  World  War 
I-President  Harry  S.  Trutnan.  Captain  of 
Battery  "D"  129lh  Field  Artillery.  35th  Divi- 
sion. Missouri  National  Guard,  by  his  quick 
decision  and  action  destroyed  two  six-gun 
enemy  Batteries  and  saved  the  1st  Battal- 
ion. 109th  Field  Artillery.  28th  Division. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  from  being  destroyed. 

In  a  minute,  we  were  hit  five  times  losing 
four  men  and  12  animals. 

The  Battalion  Commander,  Lt.  Col.  Olin 
Harvey  was  seriously  wounded.  His  father- 
in-law.  Mr.  Woodin,  was  in  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet.  He  had  a  miraculous  escape.  While 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  carriage 
rode  over  him.  As  quick  as  the  firing  start- 
ed, it  suddenly  stopped.  We  never  knew 
until  the  late  President  wrote  his  "Mem- 
oirs "  in  which  he  tells  about  a  Battery  of 
the  28th  division  was  suffering  casualties 
from  enemy  fire  at  Mount  Blaineville.  Strict 
orders  read:  "No  day  time  movement  at  any 
time." 

A  bad  order  from  Brigade  Headquarters 
.sent  the  1st  Battalion.  109th  Field  Artillery 
under  Lt.  Col.  Harvey  over  the  top  at  11 
o'clock,  a.m..  on  October  2.  1918.  -B  "  Bat- 
tery led  the  column.  Seven  carriages  got 
over  the  exposed  section  of  the  road.  The 
one  I  was  on  with  my  1st  Sgl.  and  Bugler 
was  hit.  killing  four  of  the  six  horses  and 
blocking  the  road.  1  sent  the  message  with 
the  Bugler  to  Battery  'A"  to  slop  the  move- 
ment. The  other  two  horses  were  killed, 
knocking  me  out.  and  Battery  "A  "  carriage 
was  hit  killing  two  drivers,  six  horses,  and 
wounding  the  1st  Sgt.  of  "A"  Battery. 

l.st  Sgt.  Houston  carried  1st  Sgt.  Mader  to 
the  dressing  station,  Lt.  Col.  Harvey  and 
Capt.  Troy  hill  were  knocked  from  their 
horses.  Around  a  bend  in  the  road.  I  found 
Lt.  Col.  Harvey  saying  "For  God's  sake- 
stop  the  movement"  which  I  did  when  I  sent 
Bugler  Buffton  back  to  Lt.  Bell  of  "A  "  Bat- 
tery. 

With  the  aid  of  three  men  from  a  tank 
crew,  we  got  the  Lt.  Col.  to  the  dressing  sta- 
tion. Isl  Sgt.  Houston  took  the  two  single's 
mounts  back  to  where  the  cai.s.son  was  hit 
on  the  road.  He  had  to  take  the  harness 
from  the  two  dead  wheel  horses  and  harness 
them  to  the  single  mounts,  hook  them  to 
the  single  trees,  and  then  had  to  back  them 
over  two  dead  horses  and  hook  them  to  the 
single  trees. 

The  neck  yoke  on  the  pole  snapped  per- 
mitting it  to  go  vertically  in  the  air.  He  had 
to  depress  it  to  a  certain  level  by  standing 
on  it  and  driving  over  six  dead  horses  to  the 
Battery  position.  .  . 

During  the  time  it  took  1st  Sgt.  Houston 
to  remove  the  caisson,  not  one  single  shot 
was   fired   which   was   proof   that   the   late 
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President  and  Battery  "D"  had  destroyed 
two  six-gun  enemy  batteries  and  had  opened 
the  road  for  the  free  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  28th  Division  at  Apre- 
mont  where  it  was  engaged. 

For  the  action  at  Mount  Blaineville.  l.st 
Sgt.  Houston  of  'B  "  Battery  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Star.  ALso.  l.st  Sgt.  Mader  of  Battery 
A",  a  gold  medal.  During  the  action,  the 
President  lost  his  glas.ses  but  was  lucky  to 
find  them  on  the  horses  back  behind  the 
saddle.  His  Major  threatened  him  with  a 
court  martial  for  firing  at  the  enemy  with- 
out his  permission.  He  stated  that  he  was 
not  afraid— that  the  Major  would  never 
come  up  front  to  conduct  one. 

I  was  in  Washington  on  May  25.  1950  for 
the  wedding  of  my  nephew,  the  late  Col. 
Leo  A.  Morris  and  Miss  Ann  Humphrey  of 
Clifton  Forge.  Va..  I  called  President 
Truman  from  Union  Station  about  4  p.m. 
His  secretary  said  he  would  be  busy  until  5 
p.m.  On  Friday.  I  met  with  Dan  Flood,  my 
congressman,  about  meeting  the  President. 

"Who  the  Heck  do  you  think  you  are'.'  A 
Chief  of  Police  from  the  Sticks  disrupting 
Government.  You  will  have  to  write  him  for 
an  appointment.  It  will  take  about  a 
month's  time."  "Dan.  do  as  I  say.  Call  and 
say  that  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  saving  my 
life  and  the  1st  Battalion  109th  Field  Artil- 
lery from  total  destruction  in  the  Argonne 
on  October  2.  1918.  in  World  War  I.  " 

Dan  obeyed  and  was  told  to  have  me  at 
the  White  House  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday.  He 
cancelled  all  appointments  that  day  for  the 
meeting.  With  Dan  and  George  Spohrer.  my 
neighbor  and  student,  we  were  completely 
ringed  by  reporters  and  taken  to  where  the 
press  relea.se  machines  were,  where  they  got 
the  story  of  the  action  in  which  his  Battery 
saved  the  1st  Battalion  109th  Field  Artillery 
frtim  destruction  by  destroying  two  six-gun 
enemy  batteries  and  opening  up  the  road 
for  the  free  movement  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies for  the  28th  Division.  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  in  the  Apremont  area.  His 
Major  threatened  him  with  a  court  martial 
for  knocking  out  the  enemy  battery  without 
his  permission.  The  President  said  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  court  martial  for  his  Major 
would  not  go  up  front  to  conduct  one. 

His  .secretary  appeared  and  .said:  "You 
may  see  the  President.  "  It  all  seemed  too 
easy.  What  a  feeling  I  had  for  this  man.  He 
was  standing  near  his  desk.  In  a  military 
way.  I  saluted  saying:  "Sir.  I  have  permis- 
sion from  my  congressman  to  speak  to  our 
Battery  Commander.  "  He  replied:  "You're 
wrong.  Speak  to  your  1st  Sgl.  " 

A  map  of  the  Argonne  hung  in  the  hall- 
way. He  was  handed  a  pointer  from  which 
he  showed  the  enemy  positions,  his  Battery 
position,  and  where  the  1st  Battalion  was 
hit  at  Mount  Blaineville. 

After  he  gave  the  details  of  the  action,  he 
seated  the  three  of  us  around  his  desk. 
From  a  bottom  drawer,  he  took  out  a  lot  of 
pictures  of  his  Battery  where  they  appeared 
in  groups.  He  would  mention  their  names. 
He  said  they  were  the  best  Battery  in  the 
A.E.F. 

I  said:  'Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had  the  best  one."  We  then 
agreed  that  we  had  the  two  best  Batteries  in 
the  A.E.F.  Dan  Flood  was  wrong  about  the 
Hick  from  the  Sticks"  disrupting  Govern- 
ment. 

For  over  two  hours,  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  man  and  leader.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  He  said  that  he  and  four  others 
were  the  only  four  non-Catholics  in  the  Bat- 
tery. At  one  time,  our  Battery  was  Irish— re- 
placements in  World  War  I  changed  it. 
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The  hick  from  the  sticks  "  had  him  late 
for  lunch.  It  was  not  ea.sy  for  me  to  say 
Goodbye.  He  .said  that  "whenever  you  come 
to  Washington,  you  don't  have  to  ask 
anyone  to  see  me.  stop  in  anytime. " 

The  Friendly  Sons  of  Scranton  announced 
that  President  Truman  would  be  their 
speaker  at  their  annual  dinner  on  March  17, 
1956.  As  Pittston  is  only  eight  miles  from 
Scranton.  1  immediately  contacted  him  in 
Independence  and  asked  him  to  stop  in 
Pitt.ston  and  meet  the  survivors  of  Battery 
"B  "  109th  Field  Artillery  that  he  saved  in 
the  Argonne  in  World  War  I. 

When  he  was  coming  East  for  the  affair, 
he  told  Atty.  Charles  Murphy  who  was  ar- 
ranging the  trip  to  tell  the  Scranton  group 
that  he  was  stopping  in  Pittston  to  see  Tier- 
ney. Murphy  asked:  "Who  is  Tierney?"  "See 
Dan  Flood.  He  will  tell  you." 

A  special  train  from  Scranton  containing 
over  600  greeted  him  at  the  Lackawanna 
Station  in  Hoboken  on  March  17th.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  1956.  Hundreds  more  were  at  the 
Lackawanna  Station  in  Scranton  to  greet 
him  when  his  Special  arrived  at  2  p.m.  the 
celebration  lasted  a  long  time.  His  address 
brought  more  and  more  applause  for  their 
great  leader. 

At  Hotel  Casey,  he  left  word  at  the  desk 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  until  Tier- 
ney came  for  him  at  5  o'clock  which  I  did.  I 
was  President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Pitt- 
ston at  that  time. 

Although  it  was  the  coldest  snow  and  blis- 
tering weather  that  day.  hundreds  came  to 
see  him  at  St.  John's  Auditorium.  It  was 
Standing  Room  Only.  His  appearance 
brought  on  the  Artillery  song  and  with  Hi- 
Hi  Harry  in  the  Field  Artillery  was  repeated 
over  many  times.  He  reached  the  stage  by 
being  passed  over  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  guests.  Atty.  Murphy  said  in  all  his 
travels,  it  was  the  greatest  reception  he  ever 
received  in  the  U.S.A. 

After  the  introduction  of  our  great  leader 
and  the  standing  ovation  was  over,  he  told 
of  the  action  in  which  his  unit  knocked  out 
two  enemy  batteries  and  .saved  the  1st  Bat- 
talion of  the  109th  Field  Artillery  from  de- 
struction by  opening  the  road  to  Apremont 
for  the  free  movement  of  men  and  supplies 
in  that  area  for  the  28th  Division. 

His  vast  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  what  it 
gave  to  the  world  by  the  renowned  leader- 
.ship  of  its  .sons  brought  on  more  standing 
ovations.  He  expressed  thanks  for  the  con- 
tributions to  his  library  and  desk  set  of  An- 
thracite Coal  which  bears  both  of  our 
names  and  to  think  a  bad  order  in  the  Ar- 
gonne was  the  cause  of  it. 

"God  bless  Harry  Truman  "  could  be  heard 
on  his  departure  over  the  ovations  that  were 
given  him  as  he  left  for  Scranton.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  a  large  cavalcade  from  Scranton 
escorted  him  to  the  Avoca  Airport  where 
hundreds  awaited  him  with  more  cheers. 

While  sealed  in  the  waiting  room,  he 
asked  the  man  seated  next  to  him  to  give 
me  his  seat  which  he  did.  The  President  re- 
marked: "When  it  is  time  to  go.  walk  to  the 
plane  with  me  "  which  I  did.  On  the  way  to 
the  plane,  my  nephew  Leo  Madden  said  to 
me  that  a  young  crippled  lad  with  a  camera 
would  like  to  take  a  picture  of  him.  Minutes 
later,  a  path  was  cleared  and  the  President 
went  to  the  lad.  "Young  man.  I  understand 
vou'd  like  a  picture  of  me.  Go  ahead, 
.shoot."  Louis  S.  Popick  of  Scranton  will 
never  forget  that  day.  He  later  sent  it  to  a 
celebrity  concern  in  Florida  who  awarded 
him  S25  for  the  photo. 

HiHidreds  bid  farewell  to  their  leader  who 
was  deeply  loved  by  all.  He  took  my  hand 
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Flight  Number  Seven 
Just  an  innocent  passenger  plane,  flying 
thru  the  sky. 

with  babies,  children,  women  and  men. 
not  one  deserved  to  die. 
The  plane  had  drifted  from  its  course, 
into  a  forbidden  space, 
into  a  zone  of  no  regard,  for  any 
human  race. 

While  friends  and  family  wait  below,  for 
loved  ones  to  arrive, 
a  Russian  mi.ssile  hits  its  mark,  and  no 
one  will  survive. 

The  grief  was  felt  around  the  World,  and 
shared  by  all  Mankind, 
for  the  babies,  children,  women  and  men. 
Two  hundred  and  Sixty  Nine. 
Vengeance  is  mine  so  saith  the  Lord,  this 
rule  was  made  in  Heaven. 
May  it  be  applied,  for  those  who  died,  on 
Korean  Flight  Number  Seven.* 


mejiia  was  making  false  returns  about 

Father  Leone  said  that  cannot 

will  take  care  of  this  great  man. 

night  vigil  in  the  chapel,  he 

Hkrry  Truman,  a  great  leader. 

jcone  had  the  honor  to  sit  on  the 

him  during  his  visit  here  at  the 

ts  Day  dinner  1956. 

>assing  to  his  reward,  hundreds  in 

Attended  a  service  at  St.  John's.  He 

be  remembered.  I  am  gratified  to 

this  opportunity   to   honor  this 


Captain  Leo  A.  Tiemey.  Pitt- 


2  W£ 


arded  two  Silver  Stars  by  Gen. 
I^ershing.  and  a  28th  Division  Cita- 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Hay.  USA.« 
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WN.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  TI*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday,  Octobers,  1983 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
my  colleagues  here  in  the 
have  received  numerous  let- 
constituents  expressing  their 
ind  dismay  over  the  shooting 
the  Korean  Airlines  aircraft 
in  the  death  of  the  269  pas- 


Brown,  a  constituent  of 
fijom  Joplin,   Mo.,   has  set   his 
on  the  incident  to  verse.  I 
to  share  his  poem  with  my 
coUeagiJes  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  p  Jem  follows: 


Ike 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cal- 
lous destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  by  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
serves international  condemnation  and 
countermeasures.  However,  we  must 
insure  that  our  responses  do  not 
prompt  the  breakdown  of  meaningful 
communication  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Anthony  Lewis  clearly  explains 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
Reagan  administration  policy  in  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  October  3.  1983.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  mes- 
sage in  the  Lewis  piece. 

A  Bankrupt  Success 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  October  2.— The  Reagan  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union— bristling 
words  and  an  allout  arms  race— is  flourish- 
ing as  never  before.  The  Administration  has 
succeeded  in  using  the  Korean  airliner  inci- 
dent to  intensify  anti-Soviet  rhetoric  and 
win  Congressional  approval  of  an  array  of 
new  weapons. 

But  a  funny  thing  has  happened.  At  the 
moment  of  its  fullest  application,  the  policy 
has  proved  bankrupt.  A  number  of  Adminis- 
tration officials,  realizing  the  dangers,  are 
alarmed.  Even  Ronald  Reagan  may  have  an 
inkling. 

The  event  that  put  a  chill  on  Washington 
was  the  statement  by  Yuri  V.  Andropov  on 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Putting  his 
persona!  imprimatur  on  the  postion.  the 
Soviet  leader  painted  the  Administration's 
policy  as  unremittingly  hostile  and  implied 
that  there  was  no  point  in  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  such  a  Government.  Any  'illu- 
sions" of  a  passible  evolution  for  the 
better"  in  its  policy,  he  said,  had  been  "fi- 
nally dispelled.  " 

The  Andropov  statement  caused  concern 
for  evident  reasons.  It  Is  one  thing  to  give 
sermons  about  the  evil  of  the  Soviet-system. 
It  is  quite  another  to  wake  up  and  realize 
that  the  leaders  of  the  other  superpower  no 
longer  think  it  worth  talking  to  you  about 
matters  engaging  the  fate  of  mankind. 
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If  meaningful  communication  breaks 
down,  the  con.sequences  could  be  immediate 
and  severe  on  the  question  of  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  scheduled  to  begin  flying  Pershing 
2  missiles  to  West  Germany  in  about  six 
weeks.  Many  Europeans  have  been  hoping 
for  last-minute  progress  in  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican arms  talks  that  would  forestall  the  de- 
ployment. But  the  Andropov  statement 
turns  that  possibility  from  remote  to  just 
about  nonexistent. 

Once  the  deployment  of  Pershings  and 
cruise  missiles  begins,  the  Russians  may 
take  some  threatening  action  in  response. 
They  might  deploy  missiles  in  East  Germa- 
ny. They  might  move  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rines closer  to  the  American  East  Coast.  It 
takes  no  great  imagination  to  see  how  such 
steps  could  heighten  the  present  mood  of 
confrontation  and  increase  the  risk  of  fatal 
misadventure. 

A  perception  of  such  danger  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  struck  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has  re- 
portedly told  colleagues  that  the  strident 
and  prolonged  American  criticism  of  the  So- 
viets over  the  downing  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner may  have  had  unintended  conse- 
quences. 

But  only  someone  grossly  uninformed 
about  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  failed  to 
appreciate  how  the  Russians  might  react  to 
the  words  used  by  this  Administration— and 
not  just  since  the  incident.  For  two  and  one- 
half  years  President  Reagan  has  directed 
the  harshest  language  at  Soviet  leaders, 
really  denying  their  legitimacy.  And  they  do 
care  morbidly,  about  attacks  of  that  kind. 

The  blithe  ignorance  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  use  of  rhetoric  has  been  matched 
in  its  notion  of  frightening  the  Soviet  Union 
into  subma-ssiveness  by  an  arms  race.  The 
Russians  have  matched  every  previous 
American  weapons  breakthrough— and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  terrible  example  of 
MIRV's.  ended  up  reducing  American  secu- 
rity. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
arms  race  will  end  differently. 

Dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  enor- 
mously difficult  and  frustrating.  Its  system 
is  cruel,  its  reactions  verging  sometimes  on 
the  paranoid. 

But  what  is  the  alternative  to  negotiation? 
Can  anyone  really  believe  that  keeping  its 
Foreign  Minister  out  of  New  York  will  im- 
press the  Soviet  Union?  Other  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  right  are  equally  ir- 
relevant. Insult,  bluster  and  threat  do  not 
work.  No.  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  hard 
work  of  talking— and  trying  to  define  the 
common  interest,  theirs  and  ours,  in  surviv- 
al. 

That  is  the  point  of  a  remarkable  article 
by  George  Kennan  in  the  curent  issue  of 
The  New  Yorker.  The  piece  is  a  cri  de  coeur 
from  an  American  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 
For  all  its  conspiratorial  nature.  Mr. 
Kennan  says,  the  Soviet  regime  has  a  deep 
interest  in  avoiding  war.  But  the  Reagan 
Administration  acts  as  if  that  reality  did  not 
exist,  as  if  the  Russians  were  10  feet  tall,  as 
if  they  had  no  problems,  as  if  they  could  be 
stopped  from  world  conquest  only  by  mili- 
tary force.  Then  he  writes: 

"This  view  is.  if  one  will  forgive  my  lan- 
guage, simply  childish,  inexcusably  childish, 
unworthy  of  people  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
great  power  in  an  endangered  world." 

It  is  a  more  dangerous  world  today  than  it 
was  on  Jan.  20.  1981.  Ordinary  communica- 
tion  with   the  Soviet   Union   has  virtually 
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ceased.  Our  leaders  talk  about  the  relation- 
ship more  and  more  in  military  terms— to 
the  point,  as  Mr.  Kennan  .says,  where  the 
ordinary  citizen  "is  compelled  to  conclude 
that  some  sort  of  military  showdown  is  the 
only  conceivable  denouement."* 


MORE      EVIDENCE      THAT      VAN 
BUREN  ANTIRAILROAD 

LETTER  IS  FRAUDULENT 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coal  slurry  debate  the  supporters 
publicized  a  purported  letter  from 
Martin  Van  Buren  to  Andrew  Jackson 
attacking  railroads.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  indicating  that  the  .supposed 
Van  Buren  letter  appeared  to  be  a 
fraud. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
editor  of  the  papers  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  providing  further  evidence  of 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  letter, 
and  I  include  it  below  for  the  Mem- 
ber's information: 

The  Papers  of 
Martin  Van  Buren. 
Media.  Pa..  September  30.  1983. 
Editor. 

Washington  Post. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  September  27  is.sue  of  the 
Washington  Post  containing  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Virginia  Coal  Pipeline 
Associates  has  just  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  ad  contains  a  reprint  of  a  sup- 
po.sed  letter  of  31  January  1829  from  Martin 
Van  Buren  to  Andrew  Jackson  attacking 
railroads.  While  the  letter  is  amusing,  it  is 
also  fraudulent.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  ever  seen  the  original  of  the  letter.  Nei- 
ther original,  copy,  or  contemporary  refer- 
ences to  the  letter  have  been  discovered  in 
any  historical  repository  by  the  exhaustive 
searches  for  the  publication  of  the  Papers 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Papers  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

There  are  a  number  of  internal  inconsist- 
encies in  the  letter  that  lead  us  to  believe  it 
is  a  twentieth  century  fabrication.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  modern  phraseology  and 
references  to  railroad  developments  that 
had  not  yet  occurred  in  1829.  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  Jackson  was  not  yet  President 
at  the  time  of  the  letter. 

Yours  is  not  the  first  publication  to  re- 
print this  modern  fabrication.  It  appears 
every  couple  of  years,  usually  to  demon- 
strate the  stupidity  of  government  regula- 
tion. However.  I  do  hope  you  will  print  a 
clarification. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  W.  Franz. 
Project  Director  and  Editor.m 
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PERSHING  AND  CRUISE  MISSILE 
DEPLOYMENT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1983 
m  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just 
3  months,  the  United  States  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  deploying  the  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe.  The  deployment  decision, 
which  was  made  4  years  ago.  is  now- 
being  justified  for  all  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. 

The  deployment  is  said  to  be  needed 
to  show  NATO's  will  to  modernize 
when,  in  fact,  the  deployment  will  do 
much  to  tear  NATO  apart. 

The  deployment  is  said  to  be  needed 
to  counter  the  Soviet  SS-20  threat 
when,  in  fact.  Pentagon  officials  have 
conceded  that  the  deployment  has 
little  military  value. 

And  the  deployment  is  said  to  be 
needed  to  force  the  Soviets  to  cut 
their  SS-20's,  when,  in  fact,  the  de- 
ployment will  likely  escalate  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  in  Europe. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial in  the  October  2,  1983,  issue  of 
the  Boston  Globe.  The  editorial  points 
out  correctly  that  the  United  States  is 
letting  a  bad  decision  propel  it  into  a 
highly  destablizing  situation. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Glolje.  Oct.  2, 
1983] 
To  a  Psychological  Yalu 
The  loss  of  269  lives  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  7  has  had  the  ^rave  effect  of  distract- 
ing Americans  at  a  crucial  moment  and  ob- 
scuring the  misguided  and  twisted  rationale 
under  which  President  Reagan  will  put  a 
new  round  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
this  December. 

The  1979  NATO  deci-sion  to  deploy  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles  had  its  roots  15 
years  earlier.  In  1963.  the  United  States  quit 
building  medium-range  mi.ssiles  because 
they  were  not  needed.  The  Sovier.s.  who  con- 
tinued to  build  them,  developed  a  monopoly 
on  them.  That  monopoly  was  then,  and 
now.  irrelvant  because  overall  the  US  deter- 
rent is.  and  always  has  been,  superior.  By 
the  late  1970s,  with  the  Soviet  production  of 
medium-range  missiles  open-ended.  Moscow 
seemed  bound  to  intimidate  the  NATO 
allies  and  Japan.  NATO  was  understandably 
alarmed. 

In  1979  NATO  set  out  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  reduce  their  medium-range  missile 
force.  The  plan  was  to  threaten  to  deploy 
US  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  beginning 
in  December  1983  if  the  Soviets  did  not  cut 
back.  While  these  deployments  were  lieing 
prepared.  NATO  was  to  engage  in  energetic 
"two-track  "  talks  to  achieve  Soviet  reduc- 
tions to  make  the  US  missiles  unnecessary. 
Under  the  Reagan  Administration,  negoti- 
ations got  second  priority  and  the  goal  of 
getting  Soviet  cuts  was  forgotten.  Pershings 
and  crui-ses  became  an  end  in  themselves. 
Soon  NATO  developed  a  set  of  quasi-theo- 
logical arguments,  a.sserting  that  NATO 
medium  range  forces  had  to  include  land_ 
based  mi.ssiles  belonging  to  the  United 
Stales. 
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American  planes  and  submarine  missiles 
were  said  not  to  count,  and  likewise  the  in- 
dependent British  and  French  nuclear 
forces.  To  the  Soviets,  the  new  focus  on  put- 
ting US  missiles  on  European  soil  represent- 
ed a  major  politico-military  shift. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  cared  about 
the  1979  NATO  goal  of  reducing  the  Soviet 
arsenal  an  agreement  could  already  have 
been  reached  on  terms  highly  favorable  to 
NATO  and  to  other  Soviet  neighbors. 

The  Soviets  have  made  three  major  con- 
cessions in  the  past  year.  First  they  offered 
to  cut  their  European  force  to  the  size  of 
the  combined  French  and  British  forces. 
Then  they  offered  to  count  warheads  rather 
than  missiles  so  their  multiple-warhead 
SS20S  would  not  give  them  an  advantage. 
Finally,  just  before  they  shot  down  the 
KAL  plane,  they  offered  to  dismantle  mis- 
siles taken  out  of  Europe,  including  the  late- 
model  SS20S.  to  meet  the  valid  fear  that 
they  would  be  retargeted  in  Asis. 

Rather  than  taking  the  next  logical  step- 
to  verify  the  significant  Soviet  offers  and 
build  upon  them— President  Reagan  has 
talked  past  the  Soviet  proposals.  His  ap- 
proach suggests  that  the  medium-range  mis- 
siles, in  which  the  Soviets  have  specialized, 
are  an  especially  immoral  category  of  weap- 
ons that  should  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Failing  that,  he  asserts  the  principle  of 
US-Soviet  "equality  "  within  this  narrow  ar- 
tifical  category.  Next,  the  Administration 
claims  that  it  is  essential  ( for  the  first  time 
in  20  years)  for  the  United  States  to  have  at 
least  some  land-based  missiles  in  Europe. 

This  tortured  offspring  of  the  original 
1979  NATO  goal  led  first  to  the  Reagan 
•zero  option  '  proposal  to  have  the  Soviets 
junk  all  600-odd  of  their  medium-range  mis- 
siles, period.  After  15  months  wasted  on  this 
obvious  -non-starter. "  a  new  non-starter 
was  offered  last  spring:  The  Soviets  only 
had  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  missiles  and 
the  United  States  would  build  up  to  match 
the  remainder. 

The  Reagan-NATO  package  as  it  has 
evolved  from  October  1981  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Monday  is  a  travesty.  The  original 
aim  of  getting  the  Soviets  to  roll  back  their 
excessive  medium-range  force  is  gone.  In- 
stead the  Administration  is  pressing  forward 
toward  a  psychological  YaJu  River  by  "for- 
ward basing '  precise  counterforce  missiles 
within  six  to  nine  minutes  of  Soviet  targets. 
The  President's  recent  claim— "The  door 
to  an  agreement  is  open.  It  is  time  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  walk  through  it."-is 
untrue.  The  disturbing  fact  is  that  Soviet 
criticism  of  the  US  position  as  "lopsided  "  is 
warranted. 

When  the  current  rhetorical  monsoon 
blows  away  and  public  perceptions  catch  up 
to  reality,  it  will  be  too  late.  A  wrongheaded 
US  weapons  policy  and  negotiating  strategy 
will  have  made  the  world  a  more  unsUble 
place,  threatening  our  side,  ultimately,  as 
well  as  theirs.  In  thU  instance  our  side  wiU 
deserve  most  of  the  blame.* 


TO  RESCUE  PUBUC  RADIO 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEffiERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVfS 

Wednesday,  October  S.  1983 
•  Mr.    SEIBERLING.    Mr.    Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  national  attention  fo- 
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Thus,  the  government  has  given  station 
owners  a  gift  through  which  fortunes  have 
been  made— a  gift  subject  to  no  down  pay- 
ment, royalty,  air  rent  or  franchise  ta.x.  The 
only  cost  to  a  station  is  an  investment  in 
studio  plant  and  a  transmission  tower  that 
hardly  compares  to  the  capitalization  of 
most  other  industries. 

The  real  profit  for  a  radio  station  owner 
depends  on  this  gift  of  a  frequency— a  profit 
demonstrated  as  early  as  1942  when  a  Los 
Angeles  station  was  .sold  for  $1.25  million,  in 
1981.  a  Chicago  station  went  for  $9.2  mil- 
lion, and  a  station  in  Marietta.  Ga.,  (with 
less  than  35,000  population)  for  $7.5  million. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  sizable  per- 
sonal fortune  stemmed  from  the  Texas  li- 
censes awarded  him.  The  annual  net  income 
of  radio  and  television  networks,  which  are 
allowed  to  own  stations,  too.  also  reflect  this 
gift:  ABC  netting  more  than  $160  million  in 
1962,  CBS  hitting  its  peak  with  more  than 
$200  million  1979. 

Considering  the  money  that  has  been 
made  by  station  owners  through  use  of 
public  airwaves,  it  would  seem  logical  that 
stations  and  networks  owe  the  public  some- 
thing in  return.  Commercial  radio  and  TV, 
therefore,  should  come  to  the  rescue  of 
public  broadcasting  by  paying  a  tax  set  by 
Congress— or  a  license  fee  commensurate 
with  their  income.  Such  proceeds  could  go 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
or  a  similar  trust  and  be  divided  among 
public  stations  by  a  prearranged  formula. 

Money  is  not  the  only  ingredient  that  in- 
sures that  good  programs  reach  the  widest 
possible  audience.  Large  areas  of  America 
are  a  listeners'  wasteland.  In  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  for  example,  the  air- 
waves are  almost  totally  dominated  by  rock 
and  country  music.  A  listener  has  to  search 
hard  for  Brahms  or  Benny  Goodman,  and 
will  only  hear  them  regularly  within  range 
of  the  excellent  campus  stations  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  and  at  Southampton  College,  which 
have  low  power  and  cover  only  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  solution  would  be  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  increase 
the  power  of  qualified  college  stations  .so 
that  a  hungry  audience  can  hear  them  50 
miles  away.  The  main  cost  for  increasing  a 
small  station  to  5.000  watts  or  more  would 
be  for  stepped-up  voltage.  College  stations 
operate  on  minimal  budgets,  with  most 
talent  contributed  by  students.  Costs  could 
be  financed  by  alumni  or  some  dignified  ad- 
vertising. 

Naturally,  neither  station  owners  nor  Con- 
gress (many  of  whose  members  own  stock  in 
commercial  broadcasting)  will  swarm  to 
help  public  broadcasting.  Moreoever,  the 
FCC.  hEis  been  notoriously  partial  to  busi- 
ness interests.  But  citizens'  lobbies  have 
been  amazingly  successful  in  improving  chil- 
dren's programs  on  TV  and  forcing  cigarette 
commercials  off  the  air.  What  is  needed  is  a 
lobby  to  guarantee  the  finances  of  public 
broadcasting  and  make  certain  that  anyone 
preferring  a  symphony  to  rock  can  find  his 
choice  on  his  dial.* 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
RENEWAL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F,  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port, last  Wednesday.  September  21, 
on  pa.ssage  of  the  Community  Renew- 
al Employment  Act.  H.R.  1036.  The 
solid  vote  of  248  to  176  clearly  reflects 
the  change  in  attitude  of  many  legisla- 
tors, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
that  something  must  be  done  now  to 
help  those  hit  hardest  by  the  reces- 
sion—"discouraged  workers  '  who  have 
stopped  looking  for  nonexistent  jobs, 
workers  who  want  full-time  jobs  but 
can  find  only  part-time  work  and 
those  workers  laid  off  due  to  plant 
closings. 

Despite  the  successful  vote  last 
week,  there  are  still  those,  in  this 
body,  the  Senate,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, who  say  that  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act  and  other 
jobs  creation  initiatives,  are  not 
needed  because  the  economy  is  on  the 
rebound,  and  jobs  will  be  available  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  wait.  While  we  all 
welcome  the  recent  minimal  decline  in 
the  unemployment  rate  there  are  still 
18  million  workers  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. The  average  period  of 
tmemployment  remains  close  to  20 
weeks.  About  4  million  workers  have 
been  jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more. 
Nearly  3  million  workers  have  been 
without  jobs  for  27  weeks  or  longer. 
Furthermore,  only  about  40  percent  of 
all  unemployed  workers  are  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Our  economy  may  be  moving  toward 
recovery,  however,  many  experts  are 
predicting  a  split-level  recovery  which 
would  leave  millions  of  industrial 
workers,  working  women,  and  minority 
workers  behind.  Current  unemploy- 
ment figures  reveal  that  the  length  of 
unemployment  for  those  seeking  work 
is  40  percent  greater  than  the  same  pe- 
riods during  other  economic  down- 
turns. Current  economic  forecasts 
project  the  unemployment  rate  will 
remain  above  9  percent  throughout 
1983  and  linger  above  8  percent  in 
1984.  Even  under  the  optimistic  as- 
sumptions of  the  administration's  July 
budget  review,  it  would  take  3  more 
years  before  unemployment  is  down  to 
7.5  percent,  the  rate  when  President 
Reagan  took  office.  Thus,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  jobs  creation  legisla- 
tion the  emerging  recovery  is  only  a 
distant  promise  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  want  to  work. 

Many  of  our  colleague-s.  during  floor 
debate  of  H.R.  1036.  expressed  concern 
that  the  jobs  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  unproductive 
"makework "      positions.      H.R.      1036 
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specifies  that  the  work  be  in  activities 
that  are  vitally  needed.  The.se  activi- 
ties will  be  in  both  public  and  private 
sector  jobs  and  include  road,  water 
system,  and  mass  transportation 
repair,  diaster  relief,  child  care,  health 
care,  and  other  services  which  local 
communities  are  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide due  to  the  recession.  In  addition. 
H.R.  1036  requires  that  20  percent  of 
the  authorized  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  critically  needed  education  fa- 
cility repair  projects.  The  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  basic  societal  ne- 
cessities becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  findings  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  that  only 
36  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
receives  health  services,  only  14  per- 
cent receive  day  care,  and  a  scant  4 
percent  are  reached  by  employment 
and  training  programs.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  local  officials  met  only  43 
percent  of  the  demand  for  emergency 
services,  such  as  food  and  shelter. 

Another  concern  expressed  during 
debate  was  the  possibility  of  abuse  in 
implementation.  H.R.  1036  prevents 
Federal  funds  from  being  used  to  sub- 
sidize regular  municipal  workers  as 
substitution  for  local  revenues.  The 
act  requires  that  all  jobs  be  in  limited 
duration  projects  additional  to  regular 
ongoing  services.  Furthermore,  strong, 
enforceable  antisubstitution  provisions 
are  included  which  will  place  severe  fi- 
nancial penalties  on  any  community 
abusing  Federal  job  funds.  Potential 
political  abuse  would  be  prevented  by 
having  the  employment  service,  not 
the  local  elected  official,  certify  and 
refer  jobless  individuals  to  available 
job  openings. 

The  point  of  making  certain  that  the 
jobs  created  go  to  those  most  in  need 
was  also  debated.  H.R.  1036  establishes 
a  highly  targeted  program  with  jobs 
going  to  the  long-term  unemployed— 
those  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
15  weeks  or  more.  In  addition,  priority 
is  given  to  those  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  H.R.  1036  will  pro- 
vide jobs  for  youth,  minorities,  and 
women.  Priority  for  employment  is 
given  to  unemployed  youth  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged.  Women 
would  be  afforded  job  opportunities  in 
a  variety  of  activities  including  child 
and  dependent  care,  domestic  violence 
programs,  nutrition  programs,  and 
other  services  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Jobs  would  be  provided  through 
grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. While  all  areas  of  the  country 
would  be  eligible  to  put  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  to  work  in  their 
communities,  the  bill  provides  a  highly 
targeted  formula  so  that  approxima- 
tey  75  percent  of  the  funds  would  go 
to  areas  above  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Rural  areas,  which  have  ex- 
perienced disproportionately  high  un- 
employment    during    this    recession. 
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would  receive  their  fair  share  of  the 
job  opportunities  provided. 

The  Reagan  administration  foresees 
10  million  people  unemployed  by  the 
end  of  1984.  I  feel  10  million  Ameri- 
cans unemployed  is  unacceptable.  Yet. 
the  administration  accepts  this  depres- 
sion-level figure  and.  to  date,  has  re- 
jected any  significant  jobs  creation 
legislation  in  the  name  of  economic  re- 
covery. However,  the  joblessness  we 
are  continuing  to  experience  has 
robbed  the  country  of  productivity 
and  has  added  billions  to  the  national 
deficit.  It  is  widely  agreed  that  every 
percentage  point  increase  in  unem- 
ployment costs  the  Treasury  between 
$25  and  $30  billion.  In  contrast,  put- 
ting people  to  work  through  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  would  more  than  pay 
for  itself  through  reductions  in  unem- 
ployment-related payments,  increases 
in  tax  revenues  and  through  the  value 
of  community  improvements  and  the 
indirect  employment  generated  by  the 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

House  passage  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  real  recovery.  Prompt 
and  decisive  legislative  action  is 
needed  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
to  meet  human  needs.  Unemployment 
is  the  relentless  cancer  which  is  eating 
away  at  our  societal  body.  Putting  our 
citizens  back  to  work  will  meet  most  of 
America's  societal  needs.  H.R.  1036 
would  create  at  least  500.000  jobs  that 
will  mesh  community  needs  with  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  a  cost-effective  and  manage- 
able fashion. 

H.R.  1036  makes  economic  sense. 
Clearly  much  more  action  is  needed  to 
combat  the  Nation's  problems.  H.R. 
1036  is  one  important  and  cost-effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  effort  to  put 
America  back  to  work  and  enhance 
America's  prospects  for  a  healthy 
future. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  over 
100  organizations  have  recorded  their 
support  for  H.R.  1036.  These  coali- 
tions represent  the  interests  of  labor, 
women,  youth,  the  elderly,  minorities, 
the  environment,  rural,  religious  insti- 
tutions, civil  rights,  and  education  or- 
ganizations. 

In  order  for  H.R.  1036  to  become  law 
the  Senate  must  now  act  as  responsi- 
bly as  we  did  in  the  House.  We  must 
continue  to  act  with  both  economic 
prudence  and  human  compa.ssion  to 
make  reducing  unemployment  our  Na- 
tion's highest  priority.* 
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TO  COMMEND  ALLEN  P. 
McCOMBS 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  October  6. 
1983.  the  Chino  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Dairy  Committee 
will  be  honoring  a  very  special  man. 
Allen  P.  McCombs.  at  their  Eighth 
Annual  Dairy  Awards  dinner  as  the 
special  Dairy  Award  winner.  Unable  to 
attend  this  gathering.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  along  with  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
this  outstanding  human  being. 

Mr.  McCombs  is  a  native  of  Berkeley 
and  spent  3  years  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Corps.  Allen  McCombs  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  in  journalism  from 
Stanford  and  his  masters  of  business 
administration  from  Harvard.  While 
attending  school.  Allen  still  found 
time  to  work  on  several  newspapers  in 
California  and  Hawaii  during  college 
vacations. 

Allen  McCombs  is  currently  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  four  weekly 
newspapers  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  the  96-year-old  Chino  Cham- 
pion, the  Chino  Valley  News,  the 
South  Ontario  News,  and  the  Moun- 
tain Courier-News  of  Crestline.  In 
1956.  he  purchased  the  firm,  now 
known  as  Champion  Publications,  and 
on  January  1.  1983.  acquired  the 
Crestline  paper. 

Allen  has  received  many  honors 
during  his  career  for  writing  and  pho- 
tography from  State  and  local  press 
associations.  He  has  twice  been  award- 
ed the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge.  Allen  is  the  past 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  repre- 
sents the  State's  daily,  weekly,  and 
college  newspapers  ranging  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  small  rural  pub- 
lications. 

An  active  member  of  his  community, 
Allen  McCombs  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  YMCA,  United  Fund,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Toastmasters  Club,  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Services,  and  has  served 
on  the  planning  commission  and 
school  board.  In  1976,  he  was  named 
Chino  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Some  of  his  other  activities  include 
being  a  member  of  the  Chino  Rotary 
Club.  Chino  Community  Hospital 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Community 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Legislative.  Dairy.  Econom- 
ic Development,  and  Retail  Commit- 
tees. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  work  with 
Allen  McCombs  recognize  and  admire 
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•  Mr.  BUOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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is  designated  as  an  autono- 
pro|uince  and  thus  has  less  pres- 
representation  in  Federal 
miking  than  the  other  repub- 
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The  Albanian's  petitions 
tantly  been  denied, 
long-term  problems  of  ethnic 
separater  ess.  an  economic  inferiority, 
and  lack  )f  comparable  political  status 
with  the  other  citizens  of  Yugoslavia, 
have  caui  ed  increased  tensions  among 
the  peop  e  of  Kosovo.  These  feelings 
have  resv  Ited  in  violent  clashes.  Each 
time.  the|  Yugoslav  Army  has  crushed 
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the  demonstrations  and  uprisings  with 
bloodshed  and  arrests. 

Two  years  ago  when  nationalistic 
students  demonstrated  for  greater  au- 
tonomy, riots  spread  throughout  the 
province.  Nine  people  died  and  257 
were  injured.  Two  thousand  people 
were  apprehended  and  1.600  were  im- 
prisoned. Over  400  were  jailed  for 
terms  of  up  to  15  years.  Many  more 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  retaliation.  The 
Yugoslav  Army  and  Militia  continue 
to  maintain  a  large,  visible  presence  in 
the  province. 

Amnesty  International  reports  that 
there  have  been  more  political  trials 
recently  than  in  previous  years.  Re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  political  ex- 
pression remain  although  they  appear 
to  be  somewhat  less  rigidly  enforced. 
Still,  according  to  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, the  most  human  rights  viola- 
tions appear  to  be  in  Kosovo  Province. 

As  of  September  1982.  363  people 
were  detained  in  connection  with  Al- 
banian-nationalist activities  and  relat- 
ed disturbances  in  Kosovo.  Official 
and  unofficial  reports  show  that  400 
others  are  in  prison  on  political 
charges.  In  total,  around  800  people 
are  reportedly  being  detained  as  "po- 
litical prisoners." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  join  our  Alba- 
nian-American friends  in  their  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  ethnic  Albanians 
in  Yugoslavia.  There  is  much  that  Bel- 
grade can  do  to  improve  the  plight  of 
these  people,  and  it  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  succes- 
sors of  Marshall  Tito  to  give  real 
meaning  to  his  rallying  cry  of  "Broth- 
erhood and  Equality. "  Until  then,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  suffering  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  ethnic  Albanians  of 
Yugoslavia. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY  D. 
STRIPLIN.  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  some  insight 
to  a  fine  businessman  who  lives  in 
Selma.  Ala.,  which  is  part  of  my  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District. 

Larry  D.  Striplin,  Jr..  is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Circle 
"S"  Industries.  Inc..  an  outstanding 
business  operation  in  Selma.  His  won- 
derful success  is  the  story  of  the 
American  dream  of  hard  work  and 
dedication.  And  even  though  he  had 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  achievement  in 
the  business  world.  Larry  has  not  for- 
gotten the  people  who  assisted  him 
along  the  way  to  the  top. 

Larry  is  a  fine  example  of  an  individ- 
ual   who    makes    his    community    a 
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strong,  health,  and  safe  environment 
in  which  to  work  and  live.  He  is  an 
asset  to  his  community  as  a  leader  of 
outstanding  dedication  whose  praise- 
worthy contributions  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us. 

To  understand  the  success  of  a  busi- 
ness operation,  one  must  stop  and  look 
at  the  success  behind  the  man  in 
charge.  From  1956  to  1963.  Larry  was 
employed  by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  in 
various  capacities  for  manager  of  their 
operations  in  Jackson.  Tenn.,  to  teach- 
ing a  management  school  for  the  com- 
pany. 

He  was  in  charge  of  PPG's  Alabama 
operation  for  approximately  2  years 
prior  to  his  next  move,  which  was  pur- 
chasing the  Nelson-Brantley  Glass 
Co..  Inc..  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  This 
action  occurred  in  1963  and  Larry  has 
been  president  and  CEO  since  that 
time.  He  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  expanding  the  company  from  a  1- 
branch  operation  to  presently  operat- 
ing the  main  office  of  Birmingham 
with  10  branches  and  3  wholly  subsidi- 
aries located  throughout  Alabama, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Mississippi. 

In  1971  DISCO  Aluminum  Products 
Co..  Inc.,  was  purchased  as  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Nelson-Brantley  and  the  oper- 
ation moved  to  Selma.  Ala.,  with  Larry 
still  serving  as  president  and  CEO. 

A  holding  company  called  Circle  "S" 
Industries.  Inc..  of  which  Nelson- 
Brantley  and  DISCO  are  subsidiaries 
was  formed  in  January  of  1978.  Pres- 
ently there  are  13  other  companies 
which  make  up  the  Circle  "S  "  family, 
and  Larry  serves  as  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  operation. 

Larry  is  not  only  an  excellent  busi- 
nessman, but  his  contributions  in  lead- 
ership positions  to  the  Selma  commu- 
nity include  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Young  Presidents'  Organization: 
executive  board  of  Alabama  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame;  board  of  directors  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College;  Bir- 
mingham-Southern College  Athletic 
Steering  Committee;  chamber  of  com- 
merce. World  Business  Council;  and 
Rotary  Club. 

Circle  "S  "  Industries.  Inc.  has  played 
an  extremely  vital  role  in  the  renova- 
tion of  12  Victorian  cottages  in  the  city 
of  Selma. 

Many  of  the  homes  in  the  turn-of- 
the-century  neighborhood  were  close 
to  condemnation  until  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Circle  "S  "  Industries.  Inc., 
in  1980.  Built  between  1870  and  1920, 
the  varied  architecture  included  Ital- 
ianto.  Carpenter  Gothic  and  Greek  re- 
vival. 

The  exteriors  were  authentically  re- 
stored and  the  interiors,  while  adopted 
to  contempory  living,  retain  many 
original  features.  The  area  is  now- 
called  Fairoaks  Square  for  Fairoaks 
was  the  original  name  of  the  ante 
bellum  mansion.  Henderson  House, 
which    now    serves    as    a    conference 
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center  and  a  guest  house  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

This  project  has  received  national 
acclaim  from  preservationists  and 
serves  as  an  example  of  commitment 
to  the  protection  of  the  heritage  of 
this  country.  Fairoaks  Square  was  the 
recipient  of  a  1983  honor  award  for 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, and  the  Alabama  Historical 
Commission  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
honor  that  I  share  this  insight  of 
Larry  D.  Striplin,  Jr..  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  brought  great  honor  and 
pride  to  his  family,  his  company,  the 
Selma  community,  and  the  State  of 

A 1 3.  b  3.  m  3. 

Circle  "S"  Industries.  Inc..  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  Larry's  caliber 
at  the  helm,  and  I  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  luck  in  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors.* 
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College.  She  is  also  currently  a 
member  of  the  Long  Island  Area  De- 
velopment Agency,  and  formerly 
served  on  the  Nassau  County  Cultural 
Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  record  of  re- 
sponsible governmental  and  civic  of- 
fices held  by  EUie  Simpson  gives  elo- 
quent testimony  to  her  dedication  and 
concern  as  a  public  servant.  Through- 
out her  life,  she  has  devoted  herself  to 
assisting  others  through  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  Nassau 
County  community.  Her  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  this  vital  civic  effort  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  here  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  join  me  in  congratulating 
Ellie  Simpson  for  her  remarkable 
record  of  community  service,  and  in 
offering  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR  SIMPSON 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  significant  tribute  being  paid 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Simpson,  a  noted  and 
highly  respected  resident  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
N.Y..  which  I  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent until  the  recent  redistricting.  On 
October  11.  1983,  Mrs.  Simpson  will  be 
honored  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Nassau  County  Village  Officials  Asso- 
ciation. 

No  one  is  more  deserving  of  this 
honor  than  Ellie  Simpson.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Tourism  and  Convention 
Commission,  she  has  established  a  no- 
table record  of  devotion  and  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  In  her  home 
community  of  Old  Westbury.  Ellie 
Simpson  has  held  a  number  of  ap- 
pointive and  elective  positions.  Her 
career  in  village  government  spans  17 
years,  and  includes  such  offices  as  vil- 
lage planning  board  member,  police 
commission,  trustee,  mayor,  and 
deputy  mayor. 

Ellie  Simpson's  zeal  to  serve  her 
fellow  residents  of  Nassau  County  has 
taken  her  beyond  the  borders  of  Old 
Westbury.  She  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Nassau  County  Village  Officials 
Association,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  New  York  State  Mayors 
Conference. 

Mrs.  Simpson's  civic  interests  extend 
beyond  the  governmental  arena.  She 
serves  as  trustee  of  the  Nassau  County 

Fine  Arts  Museum  and  is  a  member  of 

the  council  of  overseers  of  C.  W.  Post 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers.  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  October  5.  1983.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Telephone  Rate  Increases:  Causes  and 

Questions 
The  sharp  rate  increases  requested  this 
year  by  Indiana's  telephone  companies  have 
surprised  and  disturbed  many  Hoosiers. 
They  wonder  why  rales  have  to  go  up.  and 
how  long  they  will  continue  to  climb.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  second  question  is  much 
harder  to  answer  than  the  first. 

Most  Hoosiers  are  aware  that  change  in 
the  telecommunications  industry  is  causing 
higher  rates,  and  they  correctly  suspect 
that  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  higher 
rates.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  industry  is 
undergoing  fundamental,  sweeping  change. 
The  industy  is  moving  from  a  regulated,  mo- 
nopolistic pricing  system  to  an  unregulated, 
competitive  one.  Subsidies  from  one  sector 
of  the  industry  to  another  are  being  elimi- 
nated. Long-distance  service  and  telephone 
sales  are  being  opened  to  free-market  com- 
petition. Bookkeeping  practices  that  kept 
local  rates  down  are  being  phased  out.  New 
equipment  is  being  added  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  competitive  environment  and 
the  computer  age.  And.  of  course,  local  rates 
are  rising. 

Why  is  all  this  coming  about?  The  t  hange 
is  not  the  product  of  legislation  pas-ed  by 
Congress.  Part  of  the  cause  is  a.Jvancmg 
technology.  New  developments  in  telecom- 
munications let  competitors  breali  into  the 
long-distance  market  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  (AT&T). 
Other  inventions  gave  AT&T  a  lead  in  the 
business  equipment  field.  As  a  regulated  mo- 
nopoly, however.  AT&T  was  not  on  an  equal 
footing  with  its  competitors  in  the.sc  areas. 
Another  part  of  the  cause  is  judicial  and 
regulatory  intervention.  A  long  scries  of 
court  decisions  led  up  to  the  dives'  iture  of 
AT&T  in  a  settlement  which  separated 
AT&T's  long-distance  service,  production  fa- 
cilities, and  research  laboratories  from  its 


local  service  and  handed  the  latter  over  to 
seven  independent  companies.  Rulings  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  have  also  shaped  the  newly-reorga- 
nized industry. 

As  technology,  courts,  and  regulators  re- 
arranged the  terrain  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry,  policymakers  had  to  choose 
between  alternate  futures  for  the  telephone 
business.  One  envisioned  a  cost-based  pric- 
ing system  without  much  government  inter- 
ference. Another  saw  a  need  for  continu- 
ation of  the  "social  pricing"  system  that  has 
kept  local  telephone  service  rates  artifically 
low   and   widely   affordable   while   longdis- 
tance  service    has   been   overpriced.    Most 
people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  a  basic 
debate  of  this  kind  lies  behind  rising  tele- 
phone bills.  They  have  always  assumed  that 
the  actual  cost  of  local  telephone  service 
was  what  they  were  paying  in  monthly  fees. 
The    difference,    usually    about    twice    the 
local  rate,  has  been  made  up  by  charging 
higher  rates  for  long-distance  and  business 
connections.  Today  in  Indiana,  this  subsidy 
is  about  $14  per  customer  per  month— the 
average  monthly  "fixed  cost"  of  local  tele- 
phone service  in  Indiana  is  $25.  but  the  av- 
erage bill  is  only  $11. 

One  of  the  FCC's  more  controversial  deci- 
sions addresses  this  problem.  Unless  Con- 
gress chooses  to  override  it.  an  PCC-mandat- 
ed  cost-based  pricing  system  would  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  seven  years  in  the 
form  of  access  fees  added  to  the  local  tele- 
phone bill.  Indiana  telephone  customers 
would  pay  $2  a  month  in  access  fees  next 
year.  Access  fees  would  increase  yearly  until 
the  price  of  local  telephone  service  equalled 
the  cost. 

Matching  the  price  of  telephone  service  to 
its   cost   enhances  competition,   but   many 
persons  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  high 
local  rates  that  will  result,  and  many  may 
have  to  give  up  their  telephones.  Universal 
service,  the  ideal  of  inexpensive  telephone 
service  for  all  (and  the  original  principle 
behind  social  pricing),  would  be  lost.  Yet 
social  pricing  presents  problems  of  its  own. 
When  telephones  were  handled  by  one  big 
company,   AT&T,   funds   could   be   shifted 
around  from  the  profiUble  sections  of  the 
business  to  the  unprofitable  sections  just  as 
a  matter  of  company  policy.  With  the  sec- 
tions separated  from  one  another,  govern- 
ment would  have  to  tax  one  company  to 
subsidize  another.  This  would  mean  higher 
rates  for  less  efficient  long-distance  service. 
A  special   problem,  called    'bypass",  can 
arise  when  long-distance  users  are  charged 
above  cost.  Telephone  companies  are  afraid 
that  if  they  do  not  provide  long-distance 
service  at  cost,  the  higher  prices  will  compel 
large  business  users  to  set  up  private  tele- 
phone networks  and  bypass  the  local  gri(l. 
The  chief  danger  of  bypass  is  that  a  small 
number  of  high-volume  customers  provide 
most  of  the   revenue   for  local   telephone 
companies.  A  smart  competitor  could  seuK 
the  opportunity  to  skim  this  "cream"  off 
the  local  rate  base  and  leave  the  local  com- 
pany with  the  less  profitable  customers.  If  a 
mere  1%  of  the  large  business  users  in  Indi- 
ana were  to  elect  bypass.  $73  million  would 
be  lost  to  local  companies. 

The  special  considerations  of  the  rural 
telephone  user  should  also  be  considered  in 
this  debate.  The  cost  of  providing  local  tele- 
phone service  in  rural  areas  is  much  higher 
than  in  urban  areas.  This  is  due  to  the  addi- 
tional lines  required.  Also,  because  of  lower 
volume,  long-distance  calls  between  two 
rural  areas  are  more  expensive  than  identi- 
cal calls  between  two  cities.  The  price  of 
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keep  fares  down  and  buses  running. 
The  legislative  history  clearly  staled 
that  the  u.ser  of  the  property  retained 
all  incidents  of  State  law  ownership. 

Already  this  effort  by  the  board  has 
resulted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Rapid 
Transit  District  making  payment  of 
over  $1.4  million  for  the  TBT  complet- 
ed in  December  of  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  that  the 
State  is  currently  collecting  from  the 
local  transit  authorities  in  frustration 
of  congressional  intent  would  be  redi- 
rected to  the  local  transit  authorities 
under  my  bill.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  firm  of  Nickerson  Ingram 
&  Associates.  Inc..  which  specializes  in 
these  mass  transit  TBTs.  transit  sys- 
tems are  completing  transactions  all 
over  the  country  with  three  closings  in 
California  alone  this  month.  The  ur- 
gency, therefore,  of  expeditious  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  apparent. • 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETI- 
TIVE PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Small 
Business  Competitive  Procurement 
Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1730,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Illi- 
nois August  3,  S.  1730  has  the  support 
of  the  National  Tooling  and  Machin- 
ing Association,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  and 
Small  Business  United.  Senator 
Dixon's  bill  also  has  the  suppport  of 
22  cosponsors  representing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  political  ideology. 

Essentially,  my  bill  has  two  aims: 
First,  to  increase  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  government  procurement, 
and  second,  to  reduce  the  waste  and 
fraud  that  has  been  occurring  within 
the  Defense  Department.  Clearly,  no 
one  can  argue  with  either  of  these 
goals.  Further,  in  my  bill,  they  com- 
plement one  another. 

Increased  small  business  participa- 
tion in  government  procurement 
means  more  competition.  More  compe- 
tition means  lower  prices  to  govern- 
ment agencies,  and.  ultimately,  lower 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
If  procurement  procedures  had  been 
more  competitive,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  would  have  witnessed  the  recent 
revelations  about  gross  overpayments 
for  spare  parts  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Below  are  some  of  the  gross  cost 
overruns  that  have  been  revealed  re- 
cently: $693  each  for  a  $1  B-52  landing 
gear  washer:  $437  each  for  $1  measur- 
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ing  tapes:  $1,118  each  for  $1  plastic 
caps  to  cover  the  leg  of  a  navigator's 
stool:  $109  for  a  $.04  diode  for  the  FA- 
IS  fighter:  $80,000  paid  by  a  Naval 
training  center  for  parts  that  should 
have  cost  $3,658:  $435  for  a  $15  claw- 
hammer: $18.75  for  a  $2.41  metal 
hanger:  $160.35  for  a  screw  costing 
$19.80  one  year  before;  $199  for  a  bear- 
ing earlier  costing  only  $91:  and  $54.75 
for  a  gear  and  pinion  which  previously 
cost  $3.70. 

Unfortunately,  current  procurement 
procedures,  particularly  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  geared  to  shut- 
ting out  competition.  Many  contracts 
are  given  on  a  sole-source  basis,  with 
no  bidding  involved. 
A  1979  Navy  study  indicated  that 
The  major  problems  in  sole-source  negoti- 
ations are  contractors  submitting  unrea.son- 
ably  high  prices,  extremely  long  deliveries, 
and  obstinance  or  refusal  to  negotiate.  The 
contractors  attempt  to  capitalize  in  these 
situations  by  delay  and  pressure  tactics  as 
much  as  possible. 

Further,  sole-source  contractors 

Fail  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  which 
causes  delay  in  obligation  of  funds,  contract 
placement  and  furnishing  of  material  to  the 
fleet.  In  turn,  delay  of  contract  placement 
results  in  contractors  increasing  their 
prices.  It  becomes  a  vicious  cycle  that  is  un- 
tenable to  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

Despite  this  indictment  of  sole- 
source  procurement,  at  the  present 
time,  only  5  to  35  percent  of  DOD  pro- 
curement dollars  are  awarded  competi- 
tively, depending  on  whose  figures  one 
uses.  Yet  study  after  study  indicates 
that  savings  of  up  to  50  percent  are 
possible  from  competitive  procure- 
ments. 

A  1980  study,  prepared  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  indicated 
that  savings  of  38  percent  were 
achieved  when  181  parts  for  the  Air 
Force  were  broken  out  for  small  busi- 
ness competition.  If  one  can  safely  ex- 
trapolate from  this  figure,  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  per  year  could  be 
saved  of  the  $10  billion  per  year  now- 
spent  on  spare  parts.  Unfortunately, 
the  results  of  these  earlier  studies  con- 
tinue to  be  reflected  in  more  recent 
studies  by  GAO  and  DOD's  own  in- 
spector general. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  making  sincere  and  genu- 
ine efforts  to  correct  procurement 
problems,  I  believe  that  we  in  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  focus  on  DOD's 
steps  toward  improvement.  Upper 
level  managers  at  DOD  must  continue 
to  feel  the  heat  so  that  they  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  improve  procure- 
ment procedures  at  all  levels  of  the 
Department. 

However,  all  procurement  problems 
do  not  reside  within  DOD.  Govern- 
mentwide,  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1984,  only  38  percent  of  Federal  pro- 
ctirement  dollars  were  competitively 
bid.  The  Department  of  Energy,  for  in- 
stance, awarded  only  29  percent  of  its 
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contract  dollars  competitively.  That 
means  a  staggering  71  percent  of  the 
contract  dollars  were  awarded  non- 
competitively.  This  situation  has  got 
to  change  if  we  are  to  save  taxpayer 
dollars. 

In  order  to  obtain  major  procure- 
ment savings,  my  bill  would  make 
major  changes  in  the  w^ay  that  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  Department  of 
Defense,  procure  goods  and  services. 
Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be  controversial.  Nonetheless,  it  can 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sions with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies  on  the  best  ways  to 
insure  that  there  are  no  repeats  of  the 
recent  spare  parts  scandals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
Small  Business  Competitive  Procure- 
ment Act  and  to  cosponsor  it.  Let  us 
make  a  start  toward  reforming  Federal 
procurement  practices  by  increasing 
competitive  small  business  involve- 
ment so  that  we  no  longer  hear  unbe- 
lievable tales  of  spare  parts  scandals  at 
the  Department  of  Defense.* 
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City  Lions  Club  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Donald  Passon.  who  has  devoted 
so  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and  abili- 
ty to  the  people  of  the  Greater  Hazle- 
ton  area,* 


THE  ROLE  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 


HONORING  DONALD  PASSON, 
OUTGOING  PRESIDENT,  MOUN- 
TAIN CITY  LIONS  CLUB 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNS-VLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  9,  1983,  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Mountain  City  Lions 
Club,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  will  join  in  honor- 
ing their  outstanding  outgoing  presi- 
dent, Donald  Passon. 

Mr.  Passon  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  community  service  in  the 
Greater  Hazleton  area.  He  has  served 
as  chaplain,  director,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Hazleton  Jaycees. 
He  has  also  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Greater  Hazleton  Paramedic  Unit, 
and  as  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Polish  Association. 

Prior  to  being  elected  as  president  of 
the  Mountain  City  Lions  Club,  he  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  that  organization,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, has  been  the  recipient  of  the 
White  Cane  Award,  the  Key  Award, 
and  the  Membership  Award  conferred 
by  that  group  on  its  most  outstanding 
and  active  members. 

In  addition,  he  has  a  truly  distin- 
guished record  of  military  service,  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  Good  Conduct  Medal,  its  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  its  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal,  and  a  Purple 
Heart. 

Mr.  Passon  is  the  district  manager 
for  the  J.  C.  Ehrlich  Co..  Inc..  in  Ha- 
zleton, where  he  has  been  cited  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field 
of  sales  in  both  1973  and  1980. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,   to  join  with   the  Mountain 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  struggle  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  founding  of 
our  Republic  to  delineate  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  proper  roles  of  the  church 
and  the  state  in  our  society.  It  is  a 
struggle  because  we  have  been,  and  I 
trust  will  continue  to  be.  a  nation  that 
is  at  once  both  deeply  rooted  in  reli- 
gious philosophy  and  principles— and 
at  the  same  time  a  nation  deeply 
rooted  in  the  philosophy  and  princi- 
ples of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  is  also  a  struggle  that  has  continued 
to  the  present,  and  I  am  certain  will 
continue  long  into  the  future  because 
the  principles  and  goals  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  set  down  so  clearly  and 
concisely  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  must  be  adaptable  to 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  passage  of 
time.  The  American  Revolution,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  yet  over. 

Throughout  the  passage  of  time  and 
with  changing  technology,  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  remain  steadfast  to  the 
illuminating  principles  set  forth  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Because  times 
and  conditions  change,  we  need  guide- 
posts  to  mark  our  way  through  the 
thicket  of  theories  about  where  the 
state  ends  and  the  church  begins,  and 
about  the  proper  role  of  each.  Periodi- 
cally, we  need  beacons  to  guide  us 
through  the  crosscurrents  and  turbu- 
lent waters  of  momentary  public  pas- 
sions and  opinions  concerning  moral 
issues  and  state  issues. 

We  have  recently  been  give  another 
guidepost.  or  beacon,  to  guide  us  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  define  the 
proper  role  of  church  and  state  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  given  by  the  Honora- 
ble Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Liberty  Baptist  College  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1983.  I  feel  this  speech  to  be  a 
seminal  work  in  this  areas,  and  will 
rank  alongside  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  regarding  the  issue  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion  as  a  brillant  and 
timely  treatise  on  this  subject.  I  in- 
clude the  speech  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  other  Americans. 
Tolerance  and  Truth  in  America 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 
Let  me  thank  Dr.  Jerry  Falwell  for  that 
generous  introduction.  I  never  expected  to 
hear   such    kind    words    from    him.    So    in 
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return.  I  have  an  invitation  of  my  own:  On 
January  20.  1985.  I  hope  Dr.  Falwell  will  say 
a  prayer— at  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now.  Dr.  Falwell.  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how- 
you  feel  about  that.  You  might  not  appreci- 
ate the  President,  but  the  Democrats  cer- 
tainly would  appreciate  the  prayer. 

Actually,  a  number  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton were  surprised  that  I  was  invited  to 
speak  here— and  even  more  surprised  when 
I  accepted  the  invitation.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  Ken- 
nedy to  come  to  the  Campus  of  Liberty  Bap- 
tist College. 

In  honor  of  our  meeting.  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Falwell.  as  your  chancellor,  to  permit  all  the 
students  an  extra  hour  next  Saturday  night 
before  curfew.  In  return.  I  have  promised  to 
watch  The  Old  Time  Gospel  Hour"  next 
Sunday  Morning. 

I  realize  that  my  visit  may  be  a  little  con- 
troversial. But  as  many  of  you  have  heard. 
Dr.  Falwell  recently  sent  me  a  membership 
card  in  the  Moral  Majority— and  I  didn't 
even  apply  for  it.  I  wonder  if  that  means  I 
am  a  member  in  good  standing. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  non-political  speech— 
which  is  probably  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Since  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  President, 
it  certainly  would  be  inappropriate  to  ask 
for  your  support  in  this  election— and  prob- 
ably inaccurate  to  thank  you  for  it  in  the 
last  one. 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  my  beliefs 
about  faith  and  country,  tolerance  and 
truth  in  America.  I  know  we  begin  with  cer- 
tain disagreements;  I  strongly  suspect  that 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  some  of  our  dis- 
agreements will  remain.  But  I  also  hope 
that  tonight  and  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  we  will  always  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  differ— that  we  will  never  lose 
sight  of  our  own  fallibility— that  we  will 
view  ourselves  with  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  After  all.  in  the  New- 
Testament,  even  the  disciples  had  to  be 
taught  to  look  fir-sl  to  the  beam  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  only  then  to  the  mote  in  their 
neighbor's  eye. 

I  am  mindful  of  that  couasel.  I  am  an 
American  and  a  Catholic:  I  love  my  country 
and  treasure  my  faith.  But  I  do  not  assume 
that  my  conception  of  patriotism  or  policy 
is  invariably  correct— or  that  my  convictions 
about  religion  should  command  any  greater 
respect  than  any  other  faith  in  this  pluralis- 
tic society.  I  believe  there  surely  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  but  who  among  us  can  claim 
a  monopoly  on  it? 

There  are  those  who  do.  and  their  ow-n 
words  testify  to  their  intolerance.  For  exam- 
ple, because  the  Moral  Majority  has  worked 
with  members  of  different  denominations, 
one  fundamentalist  group  has  denounced 
Dr.  Falwell  for  hastening  the  ecumenical 
church  and  for  -yoking  together  with 
Roman  Catholics.  Mormons,  and  others."  I 
am  relieved  that  Dr.  Falwell  does  not  regard 
that  as  a  sin— and  on  this  issue,  he  himself 
has  become  the  target  of  narrow  prejudice. 
When  people  agree  on  public  policy,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together,  even 
while  they  worship  in  diverse  ways.  For 
truly  we  are  all  yoked  together  as  Ameri- 
cans—and the  yoke  is  the  happy  one  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  mutual  respect. 

But  in  saying  that,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  turn  aside  from  a  deeper,  more  pressing 
question— which  is  whether  and  how  reli- 
gion should  influence  government.  A  gen- 
eration ago.  a  Presidential  candidate  had  to 
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t  is  denied,  at  some  future  day 
can  be  turned  against  any  other 
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book  or  any  other  belief.  Let  us  never 
forget:  Todays  Moral  Majority  could 
become  tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is,  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Pounders  of  the  Nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789, 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds— and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths— and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
outside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right:  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  t>elieve,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  As  Professor  Laurence 
Tribe,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitu- 
tional scholars  has  written,  "Law  in  a 
nontheocratic  state  cannot  measure  reli- 
gious truth"— nor  can  the  state  impcse  it. 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  he  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  p>eople  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  are.  In  such 
cases — cases  like  prohibition  and  abortion— 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  state. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  is 
a  moral  issue:  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  each  individual:  and  to  give 
any  effect  to  the  moral  values  of  their 
creed,  people  of  faith  must  speak  directly 
about  public  policy.  The  Catholic  bishops 
and  and  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  have 
every  right  to  stand  for  the  nuclear  freeze— 
and  Dr.  Palwell  has  every  right  to  stand 
against  it. 

There  must  be  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  such  leadership— so  that  the  obligations 
of  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
take  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  evangelists  of  the  1800's  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Pope  John  XXIII  re- 
newed the  gospel's  call  to  social  justice.  And 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  was  the 
greatest  prophet  of  this  century,  awakened 
our  national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial 
segregation. 

Their  words  have  blessed  our  world.  And 
who  now  wishes  they  had  all  been  silent? 
Who  would  bid  Pope  John  Paul  to  quiet  his 
voice  at>out  the  oppression  in  Eastern 
Europe:  the  violence  in  Central  America;  or 
the  crying  needs  of  the  landless,  the 
hungry,  and  those  who  are  tortured  in  so 
many  of  the  dark  political  prisons  of  our 
time? 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  to  impose  its  will," 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
public  debate  involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  state 
.separate— and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  city  of  God  should  speak  to 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  tests  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 
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First,  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  careful 
how  they  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked to  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery, to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  the  poor.  I  believe  that  the 
prophecy— "the  poor  you  have  always  with 
you"  is  an  indictment,  not  a  commandment. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  Department  of  Ekluca- 
tion— and  that  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  a  matter  for  economic 
analysis,  not  heavenly  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  issue— but  not  every  public 
issue  involves  religious  values.  And  how 
ironic  it  is  when  those  very  values  are 
denied  in  the  name  of  religion— for  example, 
we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  wrong  to 
feed  the  hungry— but  that  mission  is  an  ex- 
plicit mandate  given  to  us  in  the  25th  Chap- 
ter of  Matthew. 

Second,  we  must  respect  the  independent 
judgments  of  conscience. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religious 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tuiti- 
tion  tax  credits— which  I  oppose,  so  other 
Catholics  can  and  do  disagree  with  the  hier- 
archy, on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  arises  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name— which,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  seems  to  imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  is  moral— and  only  one  ma- 
jority can  possibly  be  right.  Similarly, 
people  are  and  should  be  perplexed  when 
the  religious  lobbying  group  Christian  Voice 
publishes  a  morality  index  of  congressional 
voting  records— which  judges  the  morality 
of  Senators  by  their  attitude  toward  Zim- 
babwe and  Taiwan. 

Let  me  offer  another  illustration.  Dr.  Fal- 
well  has  written— and  I  quote:  "To  stand 
against  Israel  is  to  stand  against  God."  Now 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  has  stood 
more  firmly  for  Israel  than  I  have.  Yet  I  do 
not  doubt  the  faith  of  those  on  the  other 
side.  Their  error  is  not  one  of  religion,  but 
of  policy— and  I  hope  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  wrong  in  terms  of  both  America's 
interest  and  the  justice  of  Israels  cause. 

Respect  for  conscience  is  most  in  jeop- 
ardy—and the  harmony  of  our  diverse  socie- 
ty is  most  at  risk— when  we  re-establish,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  A  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  reappeared  in  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Reverend  James 
Robison  warned  President  Reagan  not  to 
surround  himself,  as  Presidents  before  him 
had,  'with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. "  I  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  service.  Two  centur- 
ies ago,  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980's  the  victims  could  be  atheists: 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  1976  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy and  un-American  when  some  people 
said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be  President  because  he  was  a  born 
again  Christian.  We  must  never  judge  the 
fitness  of  individuals  to  govern  on  the  basis 
of  where  they  worship,  whether  they  follow 
Christ  or  Moses,  whether  they  are  called 
"born  again"  or  "ungodly."  Where  it  is  right 
to  apply  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of 
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us  avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-righteous 
and  absolutely  certain  of  ourselves.  And  if 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  let  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  intolerant  and  inflexible  colleague: 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God. 

Third,  in  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 
In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facta.  Critics  may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes— or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  to  say  it. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  is  to  assume  that  they  are  infal- 
lible—and so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do,  whether  it  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  great 
power  already  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  Earth  which 
God  has  made. 

There  is  no  morality  in  the  mushroom 
cloud.  The  black  rain  or  nuclear  ashes  will 
fall  alike  on  the  just  and  unjust.  And  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  wish  that  we  had  done  the 
real  work  of  this  atomic  age— which  is  to 
seek  a  world  that  is  neither  red  nor  dead. 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear freeze  on  policy  grounds,  or  moral 
ones.  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  planet  destroyed. 

And  it  does  not  advance  the  det>ate  to  con- 
tend that  the  arms  race  is  more  divine  pun- 
ishment than  human  problem— or  that  in 
any  event,  the  final  days  are  near.  As  Pope 
John  said  two  decades  ago,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council:  "We  must 
beware  of  those  who  bum  with  zeal,  but  are 
not  endowed  with  much  sense  ...  we  must 
disagree  with  the  prophets  of  doom,  who 
are  always  forecasting  disasters,  as  though 
the  end  of  the  Earth  was  at  hand." 

The  message  which  echoes  across  the 
years  since  then  is  clear  The  earth  is  still 
here:  and  if  we  wish  to  keep  it,  a  prophecy 
of  doom  is  no  alternative  to  a  policy  of  arms 
control. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  to 
disagree. 

We  sorely  test  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  other's  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  stake— for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  wellsprings  of  our 
being.  But  the  more  our  feelings  diverge, 
the  more  deeply  felt  they  are,  the  greater  is 
our  obligation  to  grant  the  sincerity  and  es- 
sential decency  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
other  side. 

Those  who  favor  E.R.A.  are  not  'anti- 
family "  or  "blasphemers"  and  their  purpose 
is  not  "an  attack  on  the  Bible. "  Rather  we 
believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  fix  in  our  na- 
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tional  firmament  the  ideal  that  not  only  all 
men,    but    all    people    are    created    equal. 
Indeed,   my   mother— who  strongly   favors 
E.R.A.— would  l)e  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
is  anti-family.  For  my  part,  I  think  of  the 
amendment's  opponents  as   wrong  on   the 
issue,  but  not  as  lacking  in  moral  character. 
I  could  multiply  the  instances  of  name- 
calling,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Palwell 
is  not  a    "warmonger"— and  "liberal  clergy- 
men "  are  not,  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
gested   in    a   recent   letter,    equivalent    to 
"Soviet  sympathizers."  The  critics  of  official 
prayer  in  public  schools  are  not "" Pharisees" '; 
many  of  them  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
believers,  who  think  that  families  should 
pray  more  at  home  with  their  chUdren,  and 
attend  church  and  synagogue  more  faithJul- 
ly.  And  people  are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
stand  against  abortion:  they  are  not  "mur- 
derers" because  they  believe  in  free  choice. 
Nor  does  it  help  anyone's  case  to  shout  such 
epithets— or  try  to  shout  a  speaker  down— 
which  is  what  happened  last  April  when  Dr. 
Falwell  was  hissed  and  heckled  at  Harvard. 
So  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your  courtesy 
here  today.  That  was  not  Harvard's  finest 
hour,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  loud- 
est  applause    from    the   Harvard   audience 
came  in  defense  of  Dr.  Palwells  right  to 

In  short.  I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 
ther fundamentalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 
dirty  word,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  people  of  good  will 
look  at  life  and  into  their  own  souls. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  no  President, 
no  pubUc  official,  and  no  individual  will  ever 
be  deemed  a  greater  or  lesser  American  be- 
cause of  religious  doubt— or  religious  belief. 
I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  will  always  bum  brightly— but  where 
no  modem  inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion,  or  angry  di- 
vision. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  aU 
contend  freely  and  ngorously— but  where 
we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  standards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  Nation 
safe  for  both  democracy  and  diversity. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  fall,  in  New  York 
City.  President  Kennedy  met  for  the  last 
time  with  a  Protestant  assembly.  The  at- 
mosphere had  been  transformed  since  his 
earlier  address  during  the  1960  campaign  to 
the  Houston  Ministerial  Association.  He  had 
spoken  there  to  allay  suspicions  about  his 
Catholicism— and    to    answer    those    who 
claimed  that  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he 
was  somehow   disqualified   from   becoming 
President.  His  speech  in  Houston  and  then 
his  election  drove  that  prejudice  from  the 
center  of  our  national  life.  Now.  three  years 
later,  in  November.  1963.  he  was  appearing 
before  the  Protestant  Council  of  New  York 
City  to  reaffirm  what  he  regarded  as  some 
fundamental  truths.  On  that  occasion.  John 
Keruiedy  said:    "The  famUy  of  man  is  not 
limited   to  a  single  race  or  religion,   to  a 
single  city  or  country  ...  the  famUy  of  man 
is  nearly  3  billion  strong.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers are  not  white— and  most  of  them  are 
not  Christian."  And  as  President  Keimedy 
reflected   on   that   reality,   he   resUt^   an 
ideal  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life  -that 
"the  members  of  this  family  should  be  at 
peace  with  one  another." 

That  ideal  shines  across  all  the  genera- 
tions of  our  history  and  all  the  ages  of  our 
faith  carrying  with  it  the  most  ancient 
dream.  For  as  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  long 
ago  in  Romans:  "If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  it  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men." 
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I  believe  it  is  possible;  the  choice  lies 
within  us:  as  fellow  citizens,  let  us  live 
peaceably  with  each  other:  as  fellow  human 
beings,  let  us  strive  to  live  peaceably  with 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Let  that  be 
our  purpose  and  our  prayer— yours  and 
mine— for  ourselves,  for  our  country,  and 
for  all  the  world.* 


SUSANNA  KYNER  CRISTOFANE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYtAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5.  19S3 
m  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  great  lady,  a  true  friend 
and  an  outstanding  public  servant.  It 
is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  note  the 
worthy  accomplishments  of  Susanna 
Kyner  Cristofane  of  Bladensburg.  Md. 
Susanna  Cristofane  has  served  her 
community,  her  county  and  her  State 
well,  since  settling  in  Bladensbury  in 
1904.  She  was  a  member  of  the  town 
council  for  30  years  and  was  Bladens- 
burg's  mayor  for  9.  In  an  era  when 
women  were  often  shut  out  of  active 
political  and  intellectual  life,  Susanna 
Cristofane  was  a  leader.  She  graduat- 
ed from  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore 
and  received  her  masters  degree  from 
George    Washington    University.    Her 
interest   in    historic   preservation    has 
been  recognized  by  numerous  groups 
who  have  awarded  her  high  honors, 
including  the  St.  George's  Day  Award, 
given  in  1974.  She  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  task  of  preserving  and  restoring 
many  of  our  county's  oldest  and  most 
historic  buildings,  including  the  Indian 
Queen  Tavern  and  Magruder  House. 

In  1970.  Mrs.  Cristofane  was  named 
Municipal  Official  of  the  Year  by  the 
Prince  George's  County  Municipal  As- 
sociation. She  served  as  the  secreUry- 
treasurer  of  the  association  for  more 
than  27  years. 

In  1980,  she  received  the  Alumm 
Achievement  Award  for  Community 
Service  from  Goucher  College.  She 
was  only  the  third  woman  in  the 
United   States   to   have   received   this 

award.  ,    _.  j.     *  j 

Because  of  the  years  of  dedicated 
service  and  because  of  the  dignity  with 
which  she  has  always  carried  out  her 
work,  the  town  of  Bladensburg  has  de- 
clared that  Tuesday.  October  11,  be 
designated  "Susanna  Kyner  Cristo- 
fane Day"  throughout  the  town  of 
Bladensburg.  This  honor  and  the  testi- 
monial dinner  which  will  be  held  on 
the  same  day.  are  fitting  tributes  to 
this  great  lady. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certam  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  today  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  Susanna 
Cristofane  has  made  during  her  years 
of  public  service.  I  am  very  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  Maryland's  most 
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TERENCE  CARDINAL  COOKE-A 
MAN  OF  GOD 

HOljI.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wiinesday.  Octobers.  1983 
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RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  was 

saddened  today  to  learn  of  the 

death  of  Terrence  Cardinal 

archbishop  of  New  York. 

Cooke  was  indeed  a  man  of 

ijious  and  compassionate  man 

devotion  to  his  church  far 

gain.  He  was  a  pastor 

r  forgot  that  his  primary  re- 

ty  was  to  spread  the  Word, 

his  flock.  It  was  because  of 

example     of     moral 

that  Cardinal  Cooke  was  so 

y  those  he  ministered  to. 

t  surprising  that  a  man  with 

would  remain  at  peace 

despite  the  lingering  pain 

nal    leukemia.    He    remained 

his   faith   until   his   last   mo- 

this  life,  a  symbol  of  a  true 

God. 

my  most  sincere  praise  for 
Cooke.     May     he     rest     in 
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I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  House 
more    cciicerned    with    the    plight    of 


j|ear.  the  Humphrey  Center 
three  distinguished  people— 
V.  Jensen,  the  Medical  di- 
the  Ludwig  Institute  of 
esearch  in  Zurich;  Dr.  Henry 
the  director  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Laboratory  at  Stan- 
ersity:  and  my  friend  and  col- 
Massachusetts,  Congress- 
Early.  I  want  to  con- 
JoE  Early  on  his  receipt  of 
igious  award  and  compliment 
at  Boston  University  for  his 
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those  suffering  from  serious  disease 
than  JoE  Early.  He  is  committed  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  incurable  disease,  and  that 
through  the  advances  made  by  medi- 
cal research,  the  key  to  treating  and 
preventing  afflications  like  cancer  will 
be  found.  He  knows  that  research 
costs  money  but  he  also  understands 
that  there  are  heavy  costs,  both  emo- 
tional and  financial,  that  are  borne  by 
cancer  victims  and  their  families.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Joe  Early  has  been  tireless  in 
his  advocacy  of  adequate  funding  for 
medical  research.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  have  heard  him  argue 
forcefully  and  successfully  for  the  re- 
search programs  that  he  felt  were  es- 
sential to  this  Nation's  future.  His  rep- 
utation for  fiscal  prudence,  his  com- 
mand of  the  facts  and  the  obvious 
strength  of  his  commitment  to  these 
programs  make  his  arguments  particu- 
larly persuasive.  He  is  an  effective 
champion  of  efforts  which  he  believes 
will  ultimately  result  in  better  health 
for  all  Americans  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  his  work  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  community. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  citation  which  accom- 
panied Joe  Early's  Humphrey  Center 
Award. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Early,  M.C. 
Through  your  service  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  representing  the 
Third  District  of  Massachusetts,  you  dem- 
onstrate your  concern  not  only  for  alleviat- 
ing the  suffering  of  cancer  patients  and 
their  families,  but  for  the  support  of  medi- 
cal research  dedicated  to  overcoming  cancer. 
A  key  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  since  1974— your  freshman 
year— and  its  Subcommittee  on  Labor/ 
Health  and  Human  Services,  you  are  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  health  policy  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  the  financing  of  medical  re- 
search in  particular.  During  your  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  yours  has 
been  a  firm,  respected  voice  advocating  a 
continued  strong  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  toward  the  fund- 
ing of  cancer  research.  You  are  known  as  a 
Congressman  unusually  open  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  representatives  of  research 
organizations— indeed,  as  a  legislator  who 
encourages  the  pleas  of  patients  and  the 
hopes  of  investigators  to  be  made  within  the 
halls  of  government.  For  your  outspoken 
support  for  financing  the  research  effort 
against  cancer  we  are  proud  to  present  you 
with  this  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Cancer  Re- 
search Center  Award. 
October  3,  1983. 

John  R.  Silber. 
President.  Boston  University. 

John  I.  Sandson, 
Dean.  School  of  Medicine. 

Paul  H.  Black. 
Director.   Hubert   H.   Humphrey  Cancer 
Research  Center.m 
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IS  GROMYKO  REALLY     DR.  NO"? 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviets  have  done  it  again.  Yester- 
day, Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Oleg  Troyanovsky.  delivered 
a  blistering  speech  at  the  General  As- 
sembly on  behalf  of  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko.  Mr.  Gromyko  suggested 
that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  a 
resolution  urging  all  nuclear-armed 
nations  to  agree  to  a  freeze  to  include 
a  ban  on  deployment  of  new  types  of 
nuclear  arms.  The  Soviets  went  on  to 
suggest  that  they  and  the  United 
States  be  the  first  to  implement  this 
freeze.  The  Soviets  then  blasted  the 
United  States  for  "whipping  up  war 
hysteria"  because  of  the  downing  of 
the  Korean  airliner  and  defended 
their  actions  in  the  shooting  down  of 
the  unarmed  aircraft.  They  continue 
to  be  unrepentant. 

As  they  did  so  often  in  the  past,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Korean  airliner 
tragedy  have  resurrected  their  old 
freeze  argument.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Russians  will  use  any  ruse  in 
the  book  to  stall  the  planned  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Western  Europe.  Although  they  are 
unwilling  to  give  an  inch  at  the  INF 
bargaining  table  in  Geneva,  they  are 
determined  to  use  clever  ploys  to  stop 
the  planned  deployments  which 
NATO  members  requested  a  few  years 
ago. 

Also  included  in  the  anti-American 
speech  was  a  veiled  threat  to  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  suggesting 
that  planned  missile  deployment  in 
the  area  would  provoke  Soviet  coun- 
termeasures. 

The  Ambassador  also  repeated  the 
now  famous  Soviet  suggestion  that  the 
United  Nations  should  not  be  located 
in  the  United  States  since  it  was  a 
"country  where  an  outrageous  milita- 
ristic psychosis  is  being  imposed."  I  am 
amazed  at  this  suggestion  since  it  is 
coming  from  a  government  so  para- 
noid about  security  that  it  ordered  the 
senseless  destruction  of  an  unarmed 
civilian  aircraft. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  to  find  out 
who  really  wants  arms  reductions. 
Just  last  week.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  United  Nations  and  chal- 
lenged the  Soviet  Union  to  match 
America's  new  flexibility  in  that  area. 
He  took  the  initiative  in  the  dead- 
locked INF  talks  by  unveiling  a  new 
proposal.  Our  President  offered  the 
Soviets  an  advantage  in  European- 
based,  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
in  exchange  for  equal  global  limits  on 
such  warheads.  The  Kremlin  described 
this  offer  as  a  'sugar-coated  ploy." 
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Yesterday,  the  President  announced 
a  new  and  major  U.S.  concession  to 
the  Soviets  regarding  the  START 
talks.  He  told  Members  of  Congress 
that  he  was  willing  to  have  U.S.  bomb- 
ers considered  in  strategic  arms  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviets.  Ambassador 
Troyanovsky  responded  to  this  offer 
by  accusing  the  United  States  of  "pro- 
moting, rather  than  halting,  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race.  " 

Included  in  this  new  American  offer 
is  a  proposed  build-down  in  strategic 
weapons  designed  to  encourage  stabi- 
lizing systems.  The  proposal  includes 
specific  provisions  for  building  down 
ballistic  missile  warheads  and  for  ad- 
dressing a  parallel  build-down  in 
bombers.  The  President  also  expanded 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  to  include  a 
Democratic  "member-at-large"  as  a 
sign  of  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  in 
the  START  efforts. 

I  believe  in  America's  sincerity  in 
wanting  to  dramatically  reduce  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Compromise,  however,  is 
the  key  to  successful  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  must  be  willing  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  and  to  make  tradeoffs.  I  am 
certain  of  the  President's  sincerity, 
and  I  challenge  the  Russians  to  prove 
theirs.  Let  us  hope  that  progress  can 
be  made. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  verifiabil- 
ity  is  critical  in  any  future  arms  reduc- 
tion agreements  between  our  two  na- 
tions. Our  national  security  cannot  be 
built  on  faith  alone.  A  nation  that  was 
willing  to  kill  269  men,  women,  and 
children  for  merely  violating  its  air- 
space is  a  nation  that  may  ignore  its 
obligations  under  future  treaties.  We 
should  keep  this  in  mind.» 


ALEX  HALEY  AIDS  HUMAN 
SERVICES  IN  CARSON,  CALIF. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  7 
nights  in  January  1977.  6  people  out  of 
every  10  in  this  country  were  doing 
the  same  thing.  That  60  percent  of  the 
population  was  large  enough  to  in- 
clude every  black  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  and  another 
105  million  people  besides.  Those  130 
million  people— 44  million  more  than 
voted  in  the  1980  Presidential  elec- 
tion—were all  watching  television. 
What  is  more,  they  were  all  watching 
the  same  program.  It  was  the  largest 
number  of  people  viewing  the  same 
program  in  the  history  of  television. 
The  program  was  called  "Roots."  It 
was  the  fruit  of  years  of  effort  by  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  black  author 
Alex  Haley  to  trace  his  matrilineal 
family  back  to  its  source  in  Africa. 

For    more    than    20    million    black 
Americans    whose    ancestral    memory 
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had  been  obliterated  by  forced  splin- 
tering of  families  when  the  buying  and 
.selling  of  human  beings  was  a  part  of 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  those  7 
nights  were  an  emotional  experience. 
For  millions  of  Americans  whose  sur- 
name is  less  a  badge  of  association 
with  a  family  line  than  a  brand  signi- 
fying who  owned  their  great-grandpar- 
ents, those  seven  nights  were  an  emo- 
tional experience.  Through  "Roots" 
Alex  Haley  told  more  than  20  million 
Americans  that  the  genocide  of  ances- 
tral memory  they  had  assumed  to  be 
total  w  as  not  complete.  For  a  people  to 
discover  that  360  years  of  effort  to  de- 
stroy all  memory  of  their  familial 
roots  has  failed  is  just  cause  for  an 
outpouring  of  emotion.  Such  resil- 
ience, such  triumph  over  brutality 
could  not  help  but  give  oppressed 
people  everywhere  confidence  that  the 
human  spirit  will  survive  even  the 
most  severe  test. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Alex  Haley 
because  in  the  years  since  "Roots"  was 
published  he  has  gone  on  working  to 
relieve  human  suffering  by  helping 
those  who  are  troubled,  to  understand 
and  overcome  what  oppresses  them.  I 
am  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  on 
October  9  of  this  year,  Mr.  Haley  will 
come  to  the  city  of  Carson  in  the  31st 
Congressional  District  of  California  in 
aid  of  organized  efforts  in  our  area  to 
relieve  those  who  are  troubled  and  to 
cure  those  who  are  suffering.  Many  in 
the  Carson  community  will  spend 
"Sunday  with  Alex  Haley "  to  raise 
money  for  El  Nido  Counseling  Center 
and  for  the  Charles  R.  Drew  Medical 
School.  El  Nido  is  an  outstanding  non- 
sectarian,  multi-ethnic  agency  which 
provides  individual,  family  and  group 
counseling  for  troubled  children, 
young  people,  and  their  families  in  the 
city  of  Carson.  And  the  Charles  R. 
Drew  Medical  School  is  a  unique  insti- 
tution whose  mission  is  to  train  doc- 
tors, especially  doctors  from  minority 
groups,  to  work  in  communities  that 
are  medically  underserved. 

The  school  and  the  agency  are  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  31st  Congres- 
sional District  because  of  the  popula- 
tions they  serve.  Nearly  half  the  citi- 
zens of  the  district  are  black;  nearly 
one-fourth  are  Hispanic;  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  remaining  citizens 
are  Native  Americans  and  Asian  Amer- 
icans. These  are  precisely  the  groups 
of  people  who  have  lacked  sufficient 
access  to  mental  and  physical  health 

Those  who  achieve  a  degree  of  fame 
are  certainly  not  compelled  to  use 
their  good  fortune  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Each  person  of  reknown  makes 
that  choice  freely.  Alex  Haley  has 
chosen  to  use  his  position  of  esteem  to 
improve  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
in  need.  It  is  his  generosity,  his  sense 
of  concern  for  his  fellows,  that  raises 
Alex    Haley    from    the    ranks    of    the 
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merely  famous  to  the  ranks  of  the 
magnanimous,  the  "great-souled."  I 
wish  to  publicly  thank  Alex  Haley  for 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Carson  com- 
munity and  the  residents  of  the  31st 
Congressional  District. • 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DANTE 
ALIGHIERI  SOCIETY  ON  ITS 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  an  outstanding  community  orga- 
nization, the  Dante  Alighieri  Society 
of  Jersey  City,  Inc.,  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary. 

Organized  by  Dr.  Luigi  Pezzi,  M.D., 
who  was  a  great  student  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  initial  group  met  in  1908 
in  Jersey  City,  and  was  incorporated 
on  October  22,  1909.  Among  the  origi- 
nal organizers  were  Dr.  Alfred  Mag- 
noni;  Dr.  Emilio  Del  Baglivo:  Louis 
Donato  Di  Paola.  Felice  Martignetti, 
Guiseppe  Caroseili,  Guiseppe  Cuparo, 
Michael  Zampella,  Salvatore  Campan- 
ella,  Pasquale  Leno,  Antonio  Maochi. 
Guiseppe  Graziano,  and  Giovanni  Po- 

Dr.  Pezzi  was  the  third  physician  of 
Italian  extraction  to  set  up  practice  in 
Jersey  City,  where  he  joined  Dr.  Del 
Baglivo  and  Dr.  Mazzoni  in  tending  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  Italian-Amer- 
ican families  in  the  area. 

It  is  recalled  that  his  fee  when  he 
opened  his  office  was  50  cents  a  visit. 
The  members  met  in  Dr.  Pezzi's  office 
at  280  Fourth  Street,  and  were  joined 
by  Dr.  William  L.  Dickinson,  a  physi- 
cian attached  to  the  Christ  Hospital 
staff,  and  John  Mullins,  who  owned  a 
large  furniture  store  business. 

Dr.  Dickinson  encouraged  the  mem- 
bers to  buy  property  on  the  hill;  with 
the  input  of  about  20  members  con- 
tributing $500  each  this  was  accom- 
plished. 

In  1927  the  society  enlarged  its  first 
small  building,  and  in  1952  the  mort- 
gage was  canceled.  Several  years  ago 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  building  requir- 
ing renovation  work,  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  society  having  a  beautifully 
refurbished  headquarters. 

The  society  is  a  fine  fraternal  orga- 
nization and  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
advancement  of  cultural  enrichment 
and  community  involvement  programs 
since  its  inception.  They  have  excelled 
in  preserving  the  Italian  heritage 
through  programs  of  education,  schol- 
arship, art,  music,  and  dance.  One  of 
their  greatest  accomplishments  ha^ 
been  the  language  classes  at  their  soci- 
ety headquarters  at  562  Summit 
Avenue.  Jersey  City. 

The  Dante  Alighieri  Society  has 
been   in   the   forefront   of  charitable 
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causes,  n^t  only  assisting  in  local  cam- 
paigns nJsing  funds,  but  also  with 
Italy's  earthquake,  specifically  the 
"terremoio"  of  November  1980.  which 
took  a  tei  rible  toll  in  human  life,  prop- 
erty, and  priceless  cultural  and  archi- 
tectural relics. 

Members  of  the  society  responded 
immediately,  working  with  the 
Hudson  County  Italian  Earthquake 
Relief  Committee.  They  raised  funds 
to  help  the  beloved  land  of  their  fa- 
thers, ana  to  alleviate  the  grief  and 
hopelessness  resulting  from  the  tens 
of  thousands  injured  and  hundreds  of 
thousanc^  left  homeless  and  dispirit- 
ed. More  than  3,100  were  killed  in  the 
10,000-sq^are  mile  region  of  South- 
west Italy  which  was  devastated. 

The  society  responded  because  of 
the  needs  of  its  people. 

Nature  has  endowed  Italy  with  as- 
tonishing] t>eauty.  It  is  a  land  of 
breathtaking  mountains,  seas,  and 
sun.  But  Italians  also  know  how  cruel 
nature  c^  be.  Raging  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
part  of  both  the  ancient  heritage  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  present 
reality.     I 

I  was  Bleased.  as  chairman  of  the 
Hudson  County  Italian  Earthquake 
Relief  Committee  along  with  Gloria 
Esposito,  Icochairwoman,  to  have  the 
Dsinte  Alighieri  Society  join  in  pre- 
senting funds  to  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services.  JThey  have  just  reported  that 
the  three  community  centers  at  Pon- 
tanaro.  Irovince  of  Avellino;  Pignola. 
Province  of  Potenza;  and  Caggiano, 
Provincelof  Salerno,  have  been  com- 
pleted. Tjiey  are  in  use  as  multipur- 
pose facilities,  providing  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  enrichment 
programitig. 

The  E>akite  Alighieri  Society  and  its 
members  indeed  have  helped  to  pro- 
vide "una  mano  amica."  a  friendly 
hand  acnoss  the  sea,  reflecting  the 
true  spirit  of  concern  and  love  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italy. 

The  society  has  been  the  meeting 
place  for  hiany  of  the  areas  finest  fam- 
ilies. It  h^  helped  provide  community 
leadershi|>  in  both  the  civic  and  politi- 
cal arena$.  Its  membership  roster  has 
included  hundreds  of  dentists,  doctors, 
lawyers,  knd  other  professionals,  and 
dozens  of  judges  who  have  helped  to 
maintain  America's  system  of  freedom 
and  justi<| 

recall  visiting  the  club  on 
sions  with  my  father.  Prank 
Sr..  who  spent  many  hours 
my  family  and  friends. 
Pe^se  was  the  first  presi- 
1908  to  1926,  followed  by 
Dr.  JohnlLettieri.  1927  to  1929;  Joseph 
Loori.  E4q..  1930  to  1931;  Ralph  P. 
Messano.;  Esq..  1932  to  1933;  Louis  J. 
MessanoJ  Esq..   1934  to  1935  (he  was 


I  vivic 
many 
J.  Gi 
there  witj 

I>r.  Lul 
dent  froii 


the  first  Jersey  City  commissioner  of 
Italian  heritage  to  be  elected);  Prof. 
Francis  l»ristera.  Ph.  D.  from  1936  to 
1937;  DrJ  Charles  P.  De  Puccio  from 
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1938  to  1939;  Richard  Bonomo  from 
1940  to  1941;  Hon.  Dominick  V.  E>an- 
iels.  Congressman  of  the  United  States 
from  1954  to  1957;  Hon.  Joseph  S.  E. 
Verga.  from  1958  to  1961;  Michael  G. 
Comanale.  Esq..  from  1962  to  1965; 
Lawrence  J.  Camisa  from  1966  to  1967; 
Anthony  A.  Amoroso,  from  1968  to 
1969;  Charles  A.  Zito  from  1970  to 
1971;  Salvatore  V.  Ciminissi  from  1972 
to  1973;  Hon.  Gustave  A.  Peduto 
Jersey  City  Magistrate,  from  1974  to 
1975,  Michael  De  Simon,  from  1976  to 
1977;  Guido  Trisolini,  from  1978  to 
1979;  Peter  Annunziata.  from  1980  to 
1981;  and  Louis  Cassaro  from  1981  to 
1983. 

At  its  annual  banquet,  the  E>ante 
Alighieri  Society  singles  out  an  out- 
standing individual  who  has  provided 
service  above  self,  giving  of  their  time 
and  talents,  assisting  those  in  need. 

The  sands  of  time  have  produced 
many  brother  teams.  Hollywood  gave 
us  John  and  Lionel  Barrymore,  base- 
ball gave  us  Joe  and  Dominick  DiMag- 
gio,  music  gave  us  Jimmy  and  Tommy 
Dorsey,  comedy  gave  us  the  Marx 
Brothers,  air  travel,  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers, and  even  the  cough  drop  industry 
gave  us  the  Smith  Brothers.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  Verga  brothers. 

Therefore,  when  the  committee  had 
to  make  their  decision  this  year,  they 
too  had  a  problem  in  trying  to  select 
which  of  the  Verga  brothers  should  re- 
ceive this  year's  honor.  Their  contri- 
butions have  been  so  great  and  so  simi- 
lar in  civic,  church  and  community  af- 
fairs that  they  decided  to  bestow  this 
year's  honor  on  both  Prank  and  Joe 
Verga.  Indeed  both  of  these  men  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  words  of 
Albert  Schweitzer,  who  said: 

Whatever  you  have  received  more  than 
others  in  health,  in  talents,  in  ability,  in 
success,  in  a  pleasant  childhood,  in  harmoni- 
ous conditions  of  home  life,  all  this  you 
must  not  take  to  yourself  as  a  matter  of 
course.  You  must  render  a  sacrifice  of  your 
life  to  help  others. 

They  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
community  service,  moving  forward 
with  the  confidence  bom  of  success 
and  with  the  skills  bom  of  experience. 

Prank  A.  Verga  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law.  in 
1929.  He  has  been  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City, 
was  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  first 
head  of  the  Consumer  Fraud  Bureau 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Frank  is  a 
retired  superior  court  judge  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  associated 
with  the  Hudson  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

He  served  4'^  years  active  duty 
during  World  War  II  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  is  a  retired  colonel.  He  is  the 
holder  of  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  and  an  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 
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Frank  is  a  member  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Dante  Alighieri  Soci- 
ety, and  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Holy 
Name  Society. 

Married  to  the  former  Anna  Rienzo 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 
Frank  J.  Verga  and  Rita  Pavetta.  and 
three  grandchildren.  Tonio  Favetta, 
Mario  Favetta.  and  Frank  J.  Verga.  Jr. 

Joseph  S.  E.  Verga  graduated  from 
Rutgers  University  in  1930.  He  was  the 
assistant  corporation  counsel  for  the 
city  of  Jersey  City,  and  retired  as  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Jersey  City  Munici- 
pal Court. 

Joseph  is  a  member  of  the  Universi- 
ty Club  of  Hudson  Coimty.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Dante  Alighieri  Scxiiety. 
was  president  of  the  International  In- 
stitute, and  is  second  vice  president  of 
the  Hudson  Coimty  Bar  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Association,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  He 
is  a  member  of  St.  Aloysius  Holy  Name 
Society. 

He  organized  the  first  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  45  in  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Parish  in  1942  and  was  its  first 
Scoutmaster. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Clara 
Pranzo.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Mary  Anne  Marek  and  Roseaiuie  Vis- 
cardi.  and  one  granddaughter.  Anna- 
marie  Marek. 

Together,  the  Verga  brothers  have 
been  affiliated  in  the  practice  of  law 
for  more  than  50  years. 

The  Dante  Alighieri  Society  Indies' 
Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1908.  and  the 
first  election  of  officers  was  held  in 
1912.  The  first  president  was  Mrs. 
Amelia  Accordino  imtil  1915  when 
Mrs.  Attilio  Ciappa  was  elected  presi- 
dent. She  was  followed  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Michael  Santeramo;  in  1923  by  Mrs. 
Clotilda  Rapacoli;  in  1927  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Annitto;  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Pro- 
spero  Turi;  in  1931  by  Mrs.  Michael 
D'Elia;  in  1938  by  Mrs.  Maxim  Losi, 
Ph.  D.;  in  1942  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cassaro; 
in  1950  by  Mrs.  Prank  J.  V.  Gimino;  in 
1954  by  Mrs.  Prospero  Turi;  in  1956  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Toscano;  in  1960  by  Mrs. 
Gustave  A.  Peduto;  in  1964  by  Miss 
Marianne  Basile;  in  1968  by  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Lobbato;  in  1970  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
R.  Boffa.  Sr.;  in  1972  by  Mrs.  Carlo 
Oefaretti;  in  1974  by  Mrs.  E^ugene  Tri- 
coli;  in  1976  by  Mrs.  Michael  De 
Simon;  in  1978  by  Mrs.  Guido  Triso- 
lini; in  1980  by  Mrs.  John  Ribaudo; 
and  in  1982  by  Mrs.  George  Donnar- 
umma. 

The  ladies'  auxiliary  raises  funds  by 
having  card  parties,  luncheons,  operet- 
tas, and  plays  to  provide  $2,000  in 
scholarships  for  high  school  students 
who  prove  to  be  proficient  in  Italian 
language  studies. 

They  are  very  proud  of  their  Italian 
language  classes,  which  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  their  art  classes  for  the 
membership. 
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They  have  a  very  large  charitable 
program,  the  recipients  of  which  are 
Boys'  Town  of  Italy.  Cooley's  Anemia, 
Deborrah  Hospital.  Girl's  Town  of 
Italy.  Intemational  Institute.  St. 
Anns  Home  for  the  Aged;  St.  Joseph's 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

The  ladies'  auxiliary  also  partici- 
pates in  art  displays  and  the  city  spirit 
program. 

The  ladies'  auxiliary  also  aims  to 
keep  the  Italian  heritage  alive  by 
having  Italian  programs  for  the 
public. 

I  salute  these  ladies,  the  officers, 
and  membership  of  the  Dante  Aligh- 
ieri Society,  together  with  the  Verga 
brothers,  with  a  strong  voice  and  a 
proud  heart. 

Dante,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
Italy's  glorious  history,  must  indeed  be 
proud  this  evening.  He  stands  in  histo- 
ry between  two  great  ages,  the  medie- 
val world  and  ancient  world  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  widely  influencing  Italian 
literature. 

Of  deep  significance  is  that  we  are 
celebrating  this  evening  the  birth  of 
the  great  navigator  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, who  stands  with  Aquinas. 
Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michaelan- 
gelo.  Galileo,  and  Napoleon,  whose 
achievements  will  forever  be  cited  in 
the  annals  of  our  Earth. 

Let  us  accept  their  challenges  with 
faith  and  courage  and  friendship,  pro- 
viding hope  and  love  for  all  men  of 
good  will.  Let  us  walk  in  brotherhood 
joyfully  over  this  Earth  answering  to 
that  call  of  God  in  every  man.» 


TO  COMMEND  DIMAS  COSTA 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 


•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  October  6. 
1983,  the  Chino  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Dairy  Committee 
will  be  honoring  a  very  special  man. 
Dimas  Costa,  at  their  eighth  annual 
Dairy  Awards  Dinner  as  the  "Dairy- 
man of  the  Year."  Unable  to  attend 
this  gathering.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  those 
honoring  Dimas  Costa  and  commend 
him  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .     ^. 

Dimas  is  a  native  of  Terceira  in  the 
Azores  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1951.  He  started  in  dairy 
work  as  a  milker  and  made  a  goal  to  be 
among  the  top  achievers;  7  years  later, 
he  formed  a  three-way  partnership  in 
Artesia  with  a  herd  of  280  and  pro- 
duced an  average  of  53  pounds  per  day 
from  each  of  240  milking  cows.  After 
relocating  to  Chino  he  changed  to  a 
two-way  partnership  and  then  started 
his  own  business  in  1967. 
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Dimas  set  a  goal  of  achieving  the 
highest  production  possible  by  improv- 
ing all  facets  of  his  operation.  He 
adopted  the  AI  breeding  in  1963  and 
currently  produces  100  percent  re- 
placement and  a  surplus  from  within 
his  own  herd.  For  the  past  10  years  he 
has  mixed  his  own  grain  to  insure  the 
highest  quality.  He  presently  utilizes 
computers  and  other  advanced  tech- 
nology to  achieve  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  while  producing  78  pounds  a 
day  per  milking  cow  with  a  herd  aver- 
age production  of  21,500  pounds  a  cow 
per  year. 

Mr.  Costa's  total  herd  of  648  m- 
cludes  90  purebreds  with  a  103.3  BAA 
classification.  Three  out  of  five  gen- 
erations in  one  purebred  family  have 
rated  well:  Maureen  (first  generation) 
90  points,  excellent;  Melissa  (second 
generation)  92  points,  excellent,  with  a 
record  36.500  pounds  in  365  days; 
Costa  View  Melissa  (third  generation) 
83  points.  Aside  from  these  outstand- 
ing awards,  Dimas  has  received  several 
Los  Angeles  Mutual  Dairyman  awards 
for  high  quality:  1978— first  place; 
1979— third  place;  1981— second  place; 
and  1982-first  place,  with  a  score  of 
99.9  maintained  the  entire  year.  He 
was  also  rated  as  the  highest  produc- 
ing herd  in  his  category  for  1974  and 

1975. 

An  active  member  of  his  community 
and  his  profession.  Dimas  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Mutual  Dairymen,  chairman  of  the 
Dairy  Committee,  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chino  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
board  of  directors  of  the  Christian 
Labor  Union,  and  board  of  directors 
and  president  of  the  DES  Club. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Costa  will  contin- 
ue with  his  experimentation  to  in- 
crease production  while  maintaining 
his  high  quality.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pride  in  commending  to  my  col- 
leagues. Dimas  Costa  for  his  tireless 
devotion  not  only  to  his  profession, 
but  also  to  his  community.* 
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Union  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
Korean  jetliner  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  life  of  irmocent  men.  women, 
and  children.  To  paraphrase  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  it  is  a  day 
which  will  live  in  infamy. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Florida  State  Air  Show  reads  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  think  speaks  eloquently  for 
all  of  us: 


It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
State  Air  Show  to  help  all  Americans  re- 
member the  lesson  learned  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  unarmed  civilian  aircraft  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and; 

Whereas,  we  are  witnesses  to  an  awesome 
display  of  United  States  military  air  power 
during  this  occasion,  and; 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibUity  that  accompanies  the  use  of 
such  power  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  North  Flori- 
da make  known  our  contempt  for  the  disre- 
gard of  human  life  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  intentional  criminal  use  of  deadly 
force  toward  innocent  civilians.* 


THE  WHEAT  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM  ACT  OP  1983 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNS 
SOVIET  ATROCITY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  important  aviation  events  in 
Florida  is  the  growing  North  Florida 
State  Air  Show  in  Lake  City.  Fla.  It  is 
outstanding. 

This  year's  show  was  the  fourth,  ana 
each  year  it  gets  better.  It  is  produced 
by  my  friend.  County  Judge  Vernon 
Douglas,  who  told  me  of  a  unique  reso- 
lution they  had  passed  which  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. ^. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  cow- 
ardly and  dastardly  act  of  the  Soviet 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
Stangeland).  legislation  to  revise  the 
1984  wheat  program  announced  by 
Secretary  Block. 

According  to  the  most  recent  fore- 
cast issued  by  USDA.  world  wheat  pro- 
duction this  year  is  expected  to  equal 
or  exceed  last  years  record  harvest  of 
479  5  million  metric  tons.  Uke  last 
year  world  wheat  supply  continues  to 
exceed  demand,  many  developmg 
countries  are  experiencing  economic 
difficulties,  the  value  of  the  U.fa. 
dollar  disadvantages  U.S.  wheat  ex- 
ports the  near-term  prospect  of  in- 
creased U.S.  wheat  exports  is  at  best 
uncertain,  and  unless  the  wheat  pro- 
gram for  next  year  Is  effective,  price- 
depressing  excess  supplies  of  wheat 
will  continue  to  increase. 

In  response  to  similiar  conditions 
last  year,  as  part  of  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982.  Congress  revised 
the  1983  wheat  program.  Participation 
in  the  1983  wheat  program  announced 
last  year,  the  specifics  of  which  includ- 
ed a  20  percent  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram a  $4.30  target  price,  a  $3.55  loan 
rate  and  an  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ment, was  estimated  by  USDA  to  be  57 
percent.  ,    , 

As  revised  by  Congress  to  include  a 
15-percent  acreage  reduction  program 
and  5-percent  paid  diversion,  estimat- 
ed participation  in  the  1983  wheat  pro- 
gram increased  to  65  percent,  but  in 
response  to  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions like  those  which  exist  today,  in 
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COI^GRATULATIONS,  MR. 
WALESA 


,  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

Bi  lOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 

me    in    congratulating    Mr. 

for    winning    the    1983 

Prize.  The  decision  by  the 

cohimittee  is  both  appropriate 

timely.   I  am  confident  that  all 

and   all    free    men    every- 

rejoice  in  knowing  that  the 


Wi  lesa 
Pe  ice 
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tremendous  contributions  of  this  man 
to  freedom  and  the  right  to  organize 
are  finally  being  recognized. 

I  also  salute  the  people  of  Poland. 
Mr.  Walesa  is  the  first  Polish  national 
to  win  this  coveted  prize. 

Lech  Walesa  was  born  during  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Poland  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Popow  and  attended  a  state  vo- 
cational school.  After  his  father  died. 
Lech's  mother  married  her  brother-in- 
law,  Stanislaw  Walesa.  She  was  later 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  while  visting 
the  United  States.  Lech's  stepfather 
died  a  few  years  ago  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  Lech  Walesa  became  a  strike 
leader  at  the  Lenin  Shipyard  during 
the  1970  food  price  riots.  Fired  for  his 
attempts  at  labor  organizing  in  1976. 
he  helped  to  found  the  Baltic  Free 
Trade  Unions  Movement.  In  1981,  the 
Polish  Government  granted  workers 
the  right  to  form  independent  unions. 

Walesa  had  to  steer  a  difficult 
course  between  moderation  and  the 
militancy  demanded  by  the  middle- 
level  leaders  of  Solidarity.  He  won 
many  gains  for  Polish  workers  and  the 
Polish  people.  Press  and  political  free- 
doms were  expanded.  Many  passport 
restrictions  were  dropped.  The  work 
week  was  reduced  and  workers  won  a 
say  in  the  management  of  their  facto- 
ries. 

Walesa  struggled  to  win  and  keep 
workers'  rights.  His  battle  can  be  char- 
acterized by  a  determination  to  resolve 
Poland's  problems  through  negotia- 
tion and  cooperation.  Although  later 
threatened,  intimidated,  and  detained 
for  nearly  a  year.  Lech  Walesa  contin- 
ued to  struggle  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Even  after  his  release  from  deten- 
tion, the  Polish  Government  contin- 
ued to  harass  him  and  suggested  that 
he  was  involved  in  illicit  affairs.  Now, 
the  Government  has  undertaken  a 
propaganda  campaign  accusing  Mr. 
Walesa  of  trying  to  steal  union  money 
which  is  kept  in  the  Vatican  Bank. 

Solidarity's  success  was  short  lived. 
With  Soviet  armored  units  holding 
maneuvers  off  the  Polish  border,  a 
new  government  was  installed  in 
Poland.  The  Soviets  felt  threatened 
with  this  resurgence  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  They  had  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Polish  success  story.  Solidarity  was 
banned  and  the  hopes  of  over  9  million 
union  members  were  banished. 

I  believe  that  all  free  men  can  re- 
joice in  today's  announcement  that 
Lech  Walesa  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  His  struggle  was  our  struggle. 
His  goals  and  dreams  were  our  dreams. 
Try  as  they  may,  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism cannot  break  the  spirit  of 
freedom  loving  men.  Congratulations 
again  to  Lech  Walesa  and  the  people 
of  Poland.* 
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JAMES  STANLEY:  FERNANDO 
AWARD  WINNER 

HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers.  1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1959.  the  citizens  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  have  given  an  award  annually 
to  the  most  outstanding  citizen  of  our 
area  of  over  2  million  people.  The  Fer- 
nando Award  is  that  honor  and  is 
given  to  the  individual  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  valley, 
has  contributed  the  most  to  our  com- 
munity. 

This  year,  the  award  is  being  given 
to  James  Stanley,  better  known  to  all 
of  us  as  Mr.  Transportation.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  better  suited  to  receive 
this  honor  because  he  has  done  more 
than  anyone  I  know  to  mold  the  face 
of  our  community. 

Starting  in  1947,  he  has  worked  to 
make  our  freeway  system  our  vital 
transportation  link.  And,  it  is  that 
system  which  has  made  our  communi- 
ty growing  and  vibrant.  And  through 
all  those  years,  Jim  has  worked  so  that 
the  valley  has  received  its  fair  share. 

Off  the  freeways,  he  has  been  active 
in  seeing  to  it  that  our  city  and  county 
streets  were  paved  and  lighted.  And,  as 
a  catalyst  to  getting  this  job  done,  he 
founded  the  Valleywide  Committee  on 
Streets  and  Highways. 

Jim's  work  in  our  community  has 
not  been  limited  to  civic  affairs.  He 
has  been  highly  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Lung  Association,  the  City  of  Hope, 
the  La  Sabre  Indian  School,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Ma.sons, 
and  both  the  Chatsworth  and  Wood- 
land Hills  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  Jim 
Stanley  came  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  most  of  it  was  little  more  than 
orchards  and  fields.  Today,  it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  America.  And 
Jim's  contributions  are  a  big  part  of 
the  reason  our  valley  has  grown  up. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  let 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  that 
in  Jim  Stanley,  we  have  an  example  of 
the  best  that  America  has  to  offer.* 


CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commemorate  the  204th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  death  of  one  of  America's 
often  unsung  patriots.  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

Born   to   great  wealth  and  title   in 
18th   century  Poland,   Count   Pulaski 
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was  imbued  at  an  early  age  with  a 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige  leading  him  to 
confront  tyranny,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice wherever  they  raised  their 
heads.  He  confronted  an  imperialistic 
Russian  monarchy  within  the  confines 
of  his  own  nation's  frontiers.  With 
Poland  being  no  match  for  the  eco- 
nomic wealth  and  military  dominance 
of  the  czar's  forces,  the  Polish  nation- 
alists were  not  able  to  sustain  their 
fight  for  freedom  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  for  long.  General  Pulaski's 
love  for  freedom  and  justice  lead  him 
to  the  Paris  salon  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, then  the  American  Colonial  Rep- 
resentative to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Convinced  of  the  nobility  of  the 
American  colonial  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  General 
Pulaski  left  his  wealth,  title,  and 
family  behind  and  set  sail  for  America 
to  contribute  whatever  he  could  to 
America's  struggle. 

General  Pulaski's  contribution  was 
magnificent.  Fighting  first  with  the 
American  Colonial  Forces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  Gener- 
al Pulaski  soon  amassed  the  influence 
and  reputation  for  a  genius  to  attract 
his  own  band  of  followers  and  led 
them  into  combat  at  the  Battles  of 
Brandywine,  Trenton,  Flemington, 
and  Germantown,  earning  for  himself 
the  title  of  "Father  of  the  American 
cavalry. "  Pulaski's  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  32  was  a  devastating  blow  to 
a  colonial  armed  force  clearly  still  in 
its  maturation  stage.  His  legacy  of 
leadership,  courage,  and  brilliance 
played  an  instrumental  role  in 
prompting  the  Colonial  Army's  devel- 
opment into  the  fighting  machine  that 
drove  the  British  from  this  Nation's 
shores. 

Moreover,  even  today,  perhaps  more 
so  today.  General  Pulaski's  contribu- 
tion to  this  Nation's  quest  for  freedom 
and  for  human  rights  in  the  world  en- 
dures and  prospers.  Casimir  Pulaski's 
spirit  is  alive  today  not  just  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  American 
Nation  he  served,  but  especially  so  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  freedom 
loving  Poles  who,  204  years  after  the 
death  of  Casimir  Pulaski,  continue  to 
mount  a  valiant  day-to-day  struggle 
against  the  expansionist  and  dictatori- 
al Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 

we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 

great  American  patriot  and  statesman 

of  the  world.* 
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Trenton,  N.J..  Mary  Jack.son.  I  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Trenton 
chapter  of  the  NAACP  in  honoring 
Mary  for  her  lifelong  commitment  and 
service  to  the  community.  Mary's  civic 
activities  have  been  many,  and  her 
awards  in  the  areas  of  political,  racial, 
and  gender  equality  attest  to  her  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  citizens  of 
Trenton  and  Mercer  County. 

As  an  example  of  her  numerous  and 
varied  accomplishments,  Mary  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of 
Mercer  County,  on  the  Mayor's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, and  has  coauthored  the  "Inte- 
grated Cookbook."  which  recently 
went  into  its  second  printing.  Mary's 
commitment  to  religious  and  humani- 
tarian interests,  as  well  as  her  support 
of  the  democratic  process,  are  well 
known  and  admired  by  all. 

The  mother  of  Vincent  and  wife  of 
Steven,  Mary  shows  no  sign  of  losing 
her  desire  and  energy  to  serve  her 
community.  In  tribute  to  her  dedica- 
tion and  service,  the  Trenton  chapter 
of  the  NAACP.  on  October  8.  1983  is 
bestowing  upon  Mary  its  "Outstanding 
Citizen  of  the  Trenton  Area "  award, 
an  honor  which  she  most  justly  de- 
serves. 

I  commend  Mary  for  her  many  fine 
achievements,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing  her 
many  more  happy  and  healthy  years 
helping  the  citizens  of  Trenton, 
Mercer  County,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.* 
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stoops  to  help  a  child. "  I  believe  that 
that  sentiment  fits  Paul  Combest  to  a 
T.  The  people  of  Casey  County  have 
been  enriched  by  having  Paul  Combest 
live  among  them. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  here  today  to 
join  me  in  honoring  Paul  Combest. 
and  in  offering  our  prayers  for  his 
family  and  friends.* 


PAUL  COMBEST 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  JACKSON 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1983 
*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  resident  of 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 
*  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  note  of  sadness  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Casey 
County.  Ky.— Paul  Combest. 

Paul  represented  the  finest  ideals 
any  man  can  attain.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  soil,  a  farmer,  and  for  40  years  a 
member  of  the  Casey  County  4-H 
Council.  Beyond  that,  Paul  Combest 
also  was  active  in  civic  affairs.  He 
served  as  county  judge  for  one  term, 
and  was  also  mayor  of  Liberty  for  one 
term. 

But  it  was  his  work  with  the  4-H 
program  for  which  he  will  be  most  re- 
membered. As  one  resident  recently 
put  it  in  the  local  newspaper.  "Paul 
Combest  spent  his  entire  life  in  Casey 
County  loving  and  helping  kids." 
What  finer  a  tribute  could  one  man 
leave  behind  as  a  legacy  for  others  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "no  one  stands  so  tall  as  when  he 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    STUDIES    IN- 
STITUTE'S 30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1983 
*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Intercollegiate  Stud- 
ies Institute  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  its  founding. 

I.S.I,  has  always  proclaimed  that  its 
goal  was  "to  educate  for  liberty." 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
I.S.I,  was  dedicated  from  the  start  to 
retrieving  permanent  truths  about 
human  nature. 

The  human  spirit  seems  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  two  essential  qualities:  liberty 
and  educability.  Man's  eternal  condi- 
tion is  defined  oy  his  freedom  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  mind,  and  by 
the  mind's  capacity  to  understand 
both  itself  and  the  external  world 
which  is  other  than  itself. 

Liberty  and  education  point  to  the 
goals  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  life 
possible  to  man:  the  life  of  contempla- 
tive thought  and  the  life  of  political 
action. 

It  seems  strange  that  students  go  to 
universities  in  search  of  permanent 
truths,  only  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  truth.  The  reigning 
opinion  in  most  academic  institutions 
ever  since  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  that  there  is  only  ideology, 
thoughts  reflecting  the  thinker's  so- 
cioeconomic condition;  or  relativism, 
the  view  that  all  moral  and  political 
opinions  are  equally  subjective.  This 
orthodox  opinion  is  doubly  strange  be- 
cause it  subverts  both  the  university, 
whose  very  purpose  is  the  search  for 
truth,  and  our  country's  basic  princi- 
ples, since  our  founding  document  em- 
bodies a  self-evident  truth. 

I.S.I. 's  contribution  to  American  stu- 
dents over  30  years  has  been  unique 
and  essential.  As  against  the  orthodox 
academic  opinion.  I.S.I,  has  taught 
.students  that  there  are  objective 
standards  to  discover  the  truth  about 
morality  and  politics;  that  the  rights 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
have  a  status  in  nature,  not  myth;  and 
that  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
is  the  right  to  the  fruit  of  one's  labor 
by  acquiring  and  keeping  private  prop- 
erty. As  against  conventional  liberal 
politics,  I.S.I,  has  elevated  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  by  showing  that  liberal 
democracy    has   a   root   in   what   lies 
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of  human  life  is  no  little 
to  mankind,  and  I  salute 
it  will  prosper  so  long  as 
need  for  someone  to  speak  in 
education  and  liberty. 
I.S.I,  in  1956,  and  have  been 
be  associated  with  its  work 
/ears.  I.S.I,  has  endured  a  dif- 
lonely  struggle,  but  its  ef- 
e    borne    much    fruit.    The 
and  women  who  were  asso- 
I.S.I.    in    its    formative 
my  colleagues  when  I  ini- 
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in   journalism,   law,   govern- 
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said  that  the  fate  of  a  nation 
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young  people  under  the  age 
I.  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
I  he  opinions  of  this  important 
)f  our  population.  I  congratu- 
on  its  success  to  date,  and 
be  more  active  in  the  years 
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HOr .  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Weinesday.  Octobers.  1983 


R3YBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
qtroducing  a  bill  to  amend 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
to  provide  more  adequate 
of  the  services  of  mental 
specialists  under  the  medicare 
supplem(  ntal  benefits  program  and 
the  medi  ;aid  program. 

By  expanding  the  existing  mental 
health  specialist  coverage  to  include 
clinical  psychologists,  clinical  social 
workers,  psychiatric  nurse  specialists 
and  Clin  cal  metal  health  counselors, 
as  well  a;  psychiatrists,  would  result  in 
a  more  ( ost-effective  approach  in  as- 
sisting individuals,  particularly  older 
persons,  in  coping  with  a  variety  of 
personal  and  adjustment  problems. 

The  in  ent  of  this  change  is  to  pro- 
vide ad  ?quate  counseling  services 
while  i  ppropriately  utilizing  the 
present  :  esources.  It  appears  there  is 
good  suf  port  for  this  amendment  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  end  orsement  from  the  White 
House  Ci  inference  on  Aging.  They  rec- 
ommend improved  coordination  and 
delivery  of  mental  health  services  to 
older  ad  ilts  that  this  measure  would 
provide.^ 
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CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT: 
PRIORITY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsoring  H.R.  3545  sponsored  by 
our  colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Campbell.  Representative  Camp- 
bells bill  addresses  the  issue  of  negli- 
gent child  support  payments,  an  enor- 
mous problem  affecting  the  economic 
and  psychological  well-being  of  the 
children  in  our  Nation. 

Despite  the  provisions  of  the  title 
IV-D  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
officials,  it  still  appears  that  full  pay- 
ment of  child  support  collections  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  title  IV-D  program  is  responsible 
for  assisting  the  States  in  operating 
programs  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment and  in  1982,  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance amounted  to  $1.8  billion. 
There  has  been  a  decline,  however,  in 
the  percentage  of  child  support  collec- 
tions made  since  1978,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau. 

Approximately  2  million  children  are 
added  each  year  to  the  millions  of 
children  from  preceding  years  who  are 
in  need  of  financial  support  from 
absent  parents.  When  a  child  inter- 
prets lack  of  payment  to  mean  that 
the  parent  is  unsupportive,  uncaring, 
and  indifferent,  self-esteem  is  dam- 
aged. Children  are  the  ultimate  losers 
when  parents  do  not  give  support. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  holding  hearings 
on  this  issue,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance for  initiating  proceedings  on 
child  support  enforcement  legislation. 

I  believe  Congressman  Campbell's 
bill  goes  a  long  way  in  tightening  child 
support  enforcement.  It  adds  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  purpose  to  title  IV 
where  none  now  exists  which  defines 
that  all  children  in  need  of  financial 
support  from  their  parents  will  receive 
such  assistance  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic status.  It  also  changes  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  title  IV-D  pro- 
grams and  provides  mandatory  wage 
deductions  in  2  month  delinquency 
cases  and  medical  support. 

I  hope  that  as  Congress  continues  to 
search  for  quality  solutions  to  this 
sensitive  problem,  that  we  will  consid- 
er such  i.ssues  as  accountability  on  the 
custodial  parent's  contribution,  non- 
custodial visitation  rights,  incentives 
for  non-AFDC  case  collections,  effi- 
cient mechanisms  to  improve  inter- 
state cooperation,  property  liens, 
credit  reporting,  and  others. 

Child  support  obligations  are  finan- 
cial responsibilities,  like  car  payments, 
yet  an  increasing  number  of  noncusto- 
dial parents  are  displacing  this  respon- 
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sibility  onto  the  backs  of  every  Ameri- 
can taxpaying  citizen.  I  encourage 
Members  of  Congress  to  focus  on  the 
goals  of  getting  absent  parents  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  child  support  owed 
and  to  support  child  support  enforce- 
ment legislation  such  as  Congressman 
Campbell's  measure.* 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  OF  THE  REDEEMER 
OF  QUEENS  VILLAGE.  N.Y., 
CELEBRATES  ITS  60TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Queens  Village.  N.Y.,  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  October  16,  1983. 

Over  the  years,  this  church  has 
served  as  an  important  cornerstone  of 
its  community.  Rev.  Theodore  Mol- 
denke,  the  congregations  first  pastor, 
opened  the  church's  doors  on  October 
23,  1923,  in  a  neighborhood  garage.  In 
1924,  the  church  bought  a  prefabricat- 
ed building,  and,  although  the  edifice 
has  changed,  the  church  has  remained 
on  that  very  site  ever  since  then.  From 
1938  until  1973,  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  was  led  by  Rev.  J. 
Edward  Vesper,  whose  tenure  as 
pastor  was  indicative  of  the  commit- 
ment that  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation have  held  for  the  church 
throughout  the  years.  Rev.  Joseph  An- 
derson continued  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  congregation  from  1974  to 
1977,  and  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Olson  has 
continued  the  proud  tradition  of  his 
predessors  since  1978. 

During  the  six  decades  of  the 
church's  existence,  it  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  community  activism  and 
spiritual  leadership.  The  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  has  promot- 
ed the  religious  education  of  the  com- 
munity's youth  by  conducting  an  ex- 
cellent Sunday  School,  and  the  con- 
gregation has  supported  a  full  regi- 
ment of  scouting  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Ex- 
plorers. Brownies,  and  Girl  Scouts.  Ac- 
tivities are  also  encouraged  for  senior 
citizens  through  the  church's  Friend- 
ship Club.  Community  events  and  civic 
commitment  also  have  not  escaped  the 
congregation's  attention.  The  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
er has  been  dedicated  to  providing 
events  for  the  patients  of  nearby 
Creedmore  State  Hospital,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  activities  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  Alanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran  Church   helps   its  community 


maintain  a  vibrant  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment, and  sets  an  example  for 
other  organizations  to  emulate.  I  ask 
that  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Redeemer;  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Olson,  pastor;  James  Affle- 
bach,  president;  Paul  Kahres,  vice 
president;  Clara  Bonekofskey,  secre- 
tary; Henry  Abbes,  treasurer;  Evelyn 
Abbes,  financial  secretary;  and  the 
entire  congregation,  on  the  church's 
60th  anniversary.* 


HONORING  MISS  BRENDA 

LOOMIS,     RECIPIENT     OF     THE 
GIRL  SCOUT  GOLD  AWARD 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
Brenda  Loomis,  27  Brandywine  Drive. 
Mountaintop,  Pa.,  a  member  of  Senior 
Girl  Scout  Troop  No.  334,  recently 
earned  the  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award,  the 
highest  award  in  Girl  Scouting. 

Miss    Loomis    has    been    an    active 
member  of  Girl  Scouting  for  11  years, 
beginning  with  Brownie  Girl  Scouts. 
She  is  now  a  member  of  Senior  Troop 
No.  334,  Mountaintop.  Pa.  In  order  to 
earn  her  award.  Miss  Loomis  complete- 
ly  designed,   developed,   implemented 
and  introduced  an  orienteering  course 
at  Penn's  Woods  Girl  Scout  Council's 
resident  camp  facility.  Camp  Louise. 
Her  interest  in  the  out  of  doors  and 
her  desire  to  help  sister  Girl  Scouts 
prompted  her  to  do  this  project.  In  ad- 
dition,   she    has   spent    a   number    of 
hours  in  service  at  her  high  school  and 
at  a  nursing  home  near  her  residence. 
Besides  this  prestigious  award,  she 
has  already  earned  the  First  Class  Girl 
Scout  Silver  Award,  Silver  Leadership 
Award,  Gold  Leadership  Award,  Girl 
Scout  Silver  Award,  and  the  10-Year 
Award.  She  also  has  met  all  four  of 
the   Girl   Scout   challenges.   Each   of 
these  awards  brings  her  closer  to  her 
full  potential  as  a  young  woman  in 
today's  society. 

The  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award  signifies 
hard  work  and  a  willingness  to  take  on 
significant  responsibility.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  award  requirements  sym- 
bolizes Miss  Loomis'  ability  to  plan  for 
her  future,  serve  her  community,  and 
take  the  lead  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges in  her  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
are  pleased  with  Miss  Loomis'  accom- 
plishments and  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating her  and  in  wishing  her  the 
very  best  of  success  in  future  years.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  6,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 


OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Danny  J.  Boggs,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  Ray- 
mond J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  proposal  to 
reform      the      common      agricultural 

policy. 

SR-328A 

OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1839.  proposed 
Contractor  Liability  and  Indemnifica- 
tion Act. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 

substance. 

SD-628 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional education  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
127,  to  make  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  committee 

of  the  Senate. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation    making   supplemental    ap- 
propriations   for    fi.scal    year    ending 
September  30.  1984. 

SD-192 

OCTOBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 

calendar  business.  

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education,  g^^^^ 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  663.  to  prohibit  price  and 
other  Federal  crop  supports  on  highly 
erodible  lands  which  have  not  been 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  to  begin  markup 
of  S  129  and  H.R.  24.  bills  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  lands  within  the 
Hector  Land  Utilization  Area  in  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  be  considered 
part  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest;  S.  566,  to  release  a  reversion- 
ary interest  in  specified  land  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Commission  on 
Forestry;  and  S.  1503.  to  release  the 
reversionary  clause  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  certain  land  in  the 
deed  to  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  1954.  ^^^^^^ 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1678,  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  and  to  insure  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  energy  emergency 
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pre  )arpdnpss  policy  established  by  the 
En«  rgy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
(Public  Law  97-229). 

SD-366 
ment  and  Public  Works 
Id  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
E.  Ravan.  of  Georgia,  to  be  As- 
nt  Administrator  for  Water,  and 
Coilrtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of 
Col  imbia.  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
for  Enforcement,  both  of  the  Envi- 
ronjnental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
y 

and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
co^itinue  hearings  to  examine  the  in- 
•e   of  communism   in   liberation 
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9:00  a.m. 
Energy 
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nes; 


and  Natural  Resources 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
ittee 

hearings  on  H.R.  1149.  to  desig- 
certain  lands  in  Oregon  as  wilder- 


he  Id 


and; 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor 
To 
a  N 
cur(  ment 


held 


Human  Resources 
hearings  on  S.  1728.  to  establish 
itional  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
meilt.  and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 


10:00  am 

Agricul 

Agricul 
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10:00  a.m 
Envirorjment 
Toxic 
Ov 
To 
tam 


Judiciafy 
To 


11:00  a.m 
Judici 
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SD-226 


OCTOBER  20 


SD-366 


ure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
ural   Production.   Marketing,   and 
lilization  of  Prices 
Subcdmmittee 

To  he  Id  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  he  recent  drought  on  American 
farr  lers.  and  to  assess  efforts  by  the 
adrtiinistration  in  providing  relief. 

SR-328A 
Enviroijment  and  Public  Works 
Busin?ss  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calefidar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  alid  Human  Resources 
Aging  £  Libcommittee 
To  h(  Id  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grafis  for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 
OCTOBER  21 


and  Public  Works 
Substances     and     Environmental 
ej-sight  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  groundwater  con- 
nation. 

SD-406 


h(  Id 


h(  Id  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 
coni  ressional  approval  to  the  central 
inte  -state  low-level  radioactive  waste 
compact. 

SD-226 


aiy 

ill 


ubcommittee 

ume  hearings  on  S.  1706,  to  pro- 

for  the  positive  identification  of 

per^ns    holding    identification    docu- 

meivs. 

SD-226 
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OCTOBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee report  and  its  recommendations  on 
reform  of  corporate  taxation. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:10  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered  by   the   Department   of   Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meetings,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1841,  proposed 
National  Productivity  and  Innovation 
Act. 

SD-226 


OCTOBER  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 
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Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     hold     hearings     on     miscellaneous 
items,  including  S.  499.  S.  831.  S.  842. 
S.  1231.  S.  1807.  S.  1914. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 
Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to    impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 
Act. 

SR-253 


NOVEMBER  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review 
and   State   efforts   to    impose 
standards  in  education. 


October  5,  1983 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
certain  provisions  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to  review   long-term 
care    policy    provisions    of    the    Older 

Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
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CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23.  S. 
532.  and  S.  1330.  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 


Federal 
higher 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
certain  multiemployer  plans. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   redefine  old   age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 


SD-430 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiraticn  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  t(  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  F  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverenl  Dr.  Don  S.  Wheat,  pastor, 
Central  Baptist  Church,  Clovis.  N. 
Mex.  Dr  Wheat  is  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Pete  Domenici. 
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good  things 
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daily 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  Octobers,  1983) 


PRAYER 

The  rieverend  Dr.  Don  S.  Wheat, 
pastor,  C  entral  Baptist  Church,  Clovis, 
N.  Mex.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
arip  have  our  being.  To  whom  we 
accountable  for  the  stew- 
our  lives. 

humbly  before  Thee,  our 
I  isking  for  wisdom  and  courage 
with  compassion  that  we 
all  things  keep  faith  with  our 
vith  ourselves  and  with  Thee, 
deliberations  of  this  body,  as 
the  actions  it  will  take,  be 
in  Your  eyes. 

You.  Lord,  for  the  many 

providential    blessings    we 

in  this  good  land  to  which 

brought  us.  May  our  genera- 

orthy  of  the  unselfish  sacri- 

those  who  have  lived  before 

we  pass  on  to  our  children  the 

which  we  ourselves  have 


this  all  in  the  Holy  and  Sov- 
Ntme  of  our  God.  Amen. 


R  SCOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  P  RESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majoritj  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  Bi  kKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  REV- 
EREND DOCTOR  DON  S. 
WHEi  T 


Mr.  President,  I  con- 

our    guest    chaplain.     Dr. 

or  his  prayer  this  morning. 

always  happy  to  have  visit- 

and  ministers  with  us. 

pecially  extend  our  greetings 

and   our   thanks   to   Senator 

for  suggesting  and  sponsor- 

dppearance  here  today. 


;sc 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  four  special  orders  for  today  which 
will  be  executed  after  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
expires,  and  that  will  take  us  up  to  a 
little  after  12  o'clock,  probably. 

Then  there  is  an  order  for  a  very 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  that  will  run 
until  12:30.  That  may  not  be  enough 
time  for  morning  business.  If  it  is  not, 
it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  provide  additional 
time  later  in  the  day  to  transact  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  program  is  laid  out  in  order  to 
give  the  managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
dairy-tobacco  bill  adequate  time  to  try 
to  complete  that  measure  today.  I 
hope  they  can  do  that  today,  and  I  en- 
courage them  to  do  so. 

When  we  get  back  on  that  bill  at 
12:30  p.m.  or  thereabouts,  the  Moyni- 
han  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
question.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
other  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that 
bill,  we  still  have  quite  a  list  of  things 
we  can  and  should  do.  We  will  have  an 
Interior  appropriations  conference 
report,  perhaps.  We  may  have  an  un- 
employment benefits  conference 
report.  I  hope  so,  because  those  bene- 
fits will  be  in  jeopardy  if  we  do  not  act 
before  we  go  out. 

There  may  be  a  reconciliation  bill, 
which  I  doubt;  but  if  there  is  not,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  time 
for  reconciliation  compliance  under 
the  statute.  That  is  a  matter  I  men- 
tioned to  the  minority  leader  this 
morning,  and  I  will  confer  with  him 
further  about  that,  after  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Domenici,  and  especially  Senator 
Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  trade  authorization  bill  may  be 
available,  and  there  may  be  other 
things  we  can  take  up. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  take  up  the  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State-Judiciary appropriations  bill 
or  the  State  authorization  bill  before 
we  go  out. 

One  unhappy  note,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  unduly  alarm  my  colleagues: 
At  this  moment,  in  an  absolute  abun- 
dance of  precaution,  I  intend  to  con- 
sider offering  an  amendment  to  the 
adjournment  resolution,  which  refers 


to  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week, 
to  make  it  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday. The  reason  for  that  is  not  to  in- 
timidate anybody  but  simply  that  we 
may  have  problems  with  either  the 
unemployment  conference  report  or 
some  other  matter  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  I  do  believe  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  offer  that  amendment. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  finish  those 
things  we  have  to  finish  today  and  ad- 
journ tonight,  but  I  must  say  that  that 
is  now  less  than  a  50-50  prospect. 

So  Senators  should  plan  to  be  here 
tomorrow,  Friday;  and  I  will  work  as 
hard  as  I  can.  as  I  am  sure  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  others,  to  see  if  we  can 
improve  on  that  schedule. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  do  the  dairy-tobacco  bill,  and 
we  hope  that  can  be  finished  today. 
We  probably  will  have  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  the  unemployment 
conference  report.  We  may  have  to  do 
the  trade  authorization  bill  and  may 
have  to  do  something  on  reconciliation 
instructions. 

One  other  matter  is  intelligence  au- 
thorization. I  have  written  that  as  an 
item  on  my  list.  That  is  one  we  very 
much  need  to  do.  I  will  have  a  confer- 
ence in  a  few  moments  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  Members  on  both 
sides  to  see  if  we  can  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement on  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
can  announce  at  this  time.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say,  and  I  offer  my 
remaining  time  to  the  minority  leader, 
if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  accept  the  remain- 
ing time,  and  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  this  question:  Is  there  anything 
under  consideration  for  the  movement 
of  another  immigration  bill?  Twice, 
this  body  has  passed  an  immigration 
bill,  and  editorials  in  both  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  in  the  New  York 
Times  have  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  such  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate 
will  initiate  another  immigration  bill. 
It  should  not  take  long  to  do  it,  be- 
cause we  have  gone  through  this 
twice.  I  think  the  country  needs  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  minority  leader  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  which,  as  he  points  out, 
we  have  passed  twice,  and  I  do  so  en- 


thusiastically. I  regret  that,  apparent- 
ly the  Speaker  does  not  plan  to  take 
up  the  bill  before  we  go  out,  or  in  this 
session,  as  I  read  the  newspapers. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  on  this  side, 
the  keepers  of  the  calendar  on  this 
side,  to  examine  the  bills  we  have,  to 
see  what  might  be  available  onto 
which  the  immigration  bill  might  be 
added  as  an  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  do  any  good,  but 
I  have  that  inquiry  in  process. 

I  have  not  yet  talked  to  Senator 
Simpson,  who  is  the  principal  sponsor 
of  this  bill  and  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  moving  it,  but  I  intend  to  do 
that  today.  I  will  confer  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  during  the  day.  and  if  we 
can  find  a  way  to  do  that,  I  suspect 
that  we  probably  will. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  we  will. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorials  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Oct.  5,  19831 

The  Speaker  and  the  Big  Wink 
Until  yesterday,  there  was  something  re- 
markable about  the  Immigration  reforms 
that  have  developed  in  the  last  five  years: 
They  have  been  truly  nonpartisan.  Puttmg 
the  United  States  back  in  control  of  the  bor- 
ders is  an  idea  not  limited  to  either  the  lib- 
eral or  conservative  canon,  and  a  bill  to  do 
that  has  won  wide  support  from  both  par 
ties.  But  yesterday.  Speaker  O'Neill  killed 
both  the  nonpartisan  spirit  and  the  oui, 
saying  "I  don't  think  there's  a  constituency 
out  there  for  it. " 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  deserves  re- 
spect as  a  canny  politician,  but  that  reason- 
ing could  stand  elaboration.  No  constituen- 
cy? 


say;  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  apt  to  be  a  po- 
sition with  a  lot  of  constituents. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen minutes. 


After  three  years  of  work,  a  blue-ribbon 
Federal  commission  urged  the  immigration 
reforms.  That  at  least  suggested  the  start  of 
a  constituency.  A  Republican  Senator,  Alan 
Simpson,  and  a  Democratic  Representative. 
Romano  Mazzoli,  refined  the  recommenda- 
tions into  a  bill  that  won  overwhelming,  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate-twice.  That 
at  least  seemed  to  hint  at  a  constituency. 

President  Reagan  repeatedly  expressed 
strong  support,  most  lately  yesterday.  So 
did  representatives  of  labor  and  industry 
like  the  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O  and 
the  chairman  of  Exxon.  All  that  certainly 
seemed  like  a  constituency,  and  a  broad  one 
at  that.  But  if  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
sees  no  constituency,  there  must  not  be  one. 
Either  that,  or  he  had  another  reason  for 
wanting  to  strangle  this  bill.  ^  /^ct.  he 
stated  one  yesterday,  in  a  burst  of  candor 
Leaders  of  Hispanic  organizations  oppose 
the  bill  and  he  doesn't  want  to  jeopardize 
the  traditional  loyalty  of  Hispanics  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  . 

In  other  words,  with  the  1984  campaign 
already  under  way,  the  day  for  nonpartisan^ 
ship  is  over,  partisan  politics  's  fack-and 
immigration  reform  is  cooked  until  1985. 

That  means  America's  immigration  policy 
will  continue  to  be  a  Big  Wink.  Illegal  aiens 
will  keep  streaming  in  past  the  pitifully 
overworked  Immigration  Service.  Americans 
will  turn  even  more  cynical,  and  nativist 
and  sentiment  to  curtail  all  immigration  wi 
continue  to  rise.  Slam  the  door,  people  will 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  6.  1983] 

Free  the  Immigration  Bill 
What  kind  of  arbitrary  and  obstructionist 
performance  is  that  by  Speaker  O'Neill  in 
deciding  that  the  House  should  not  have  a 
chance  to  work  its  will  this  year  or  next  on 
the  Immigration  bill? 

The  speaker  claims  the  bill  has  no  real 
constituency."  But  that  is  only  a  way  to  say 
it's  cosntroversial  and  does  not  stir  wide- 
spread enthusiasm.  The  bill  represents  an 
exhaustive  legislative  compromise.  It  has 
precisely  a  "real  constituency, "  one  that  has 
endured  the  tradeoffs  any  serious  approach 
to  immigration  must  embody. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  with  a  candor  bordering  on 
shamelessness.  says  he  is  acting  at  the 
behest  of  the  House  Hispanic  Caucus.  How 
can  he  hand  off  to  one  special  interest, 
which  in  any  event  may  not  represent  the 
full  range  of  its  conmiunity's  views,  a  veto 
over  a  bill  of  general  application?  The 
House  has  given  a  full  and  careful  hearing 
to  the  considerations-the  worthy  consider- 
ations, centering  on  a  fear  that  the  new  law 
would  provoke  discrimination  against  His- 
panics-voiced  by  the  Hispanic  Caucus  and 
the  organized  Hispanic  leadership.  It  would 
be  good  to  know,  by  the  way.  who  put  into 
the  speaker's  ear  the  demagogic  nonsense 
that  the  bill  would  "force  Hispanics  to  wear 
a  tag  around  the  neck. "  Added  Mr.  ONeiU. 
•Hitler  did  this  to  the  Jews,  you  know.  " 

Well  now  listen  to  this,  says  the  speaker; 
he  buried  the  bill  to  keep  President  Reagan 
from  vetoing  it  later  in  order  to  reap  His- 
panic support  for  the  GOP  in  1984.  But  the 
administration  supported  the  version  that 
passed  the  Senate  (for  the  second  time)  last 
May  76-18.  It  has  voiced  misgivings  about 
some  elements  added  in  committee  in  the 
House,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  solid 
grounds  for  the  expectation  of  a  veto.  It  is 
Mr.  O'Neill  who  is  most  evidently  playing 
politics.  .  „    . 

Alone  among  nations,  the  United  States 
lets  its  borders  be  violated  and  its  immigra- 
tion law  mocked.  It  U  incredible  that  our 
Congress  should  be  content  to  let  this  sit- 
uation continue  indefinitely.  The  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  represenU  a  fastidious  effort, 
respectful  of  a  broad  range  of  interests  in 
American  society,  to  bring  immigration 
under  what  any  other  country  would  regard 
as  minimal  control. 

The  White  House  can  help  retrieve  the 
bill  by  removing  the  wisps  of  ambivalence  m 
its  position  which  Mr.  O'Neill  uses  as  cover. 
But  the  main  responsibility  for  allowing 
Congress  to  do  this  piece  of  essential  nation- 
al business  falls  on  the  speaker. 


S.  1925-THE  NATIONAL  COAL 
SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
ENGINEERING  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. .,  _ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
proceed,  how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  majority  leader 
used  all  his  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  majority  leader 
yielded  to  the  minority  leader  his  re- 
maining time,  which  is  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Which  means  I  have 
what? 


BtST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  "The  National  Coal 
Science.  Technology,  and  Engineering 
Development  Act,"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  5-year  program 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  new 
and  advanced  technologies  to  allow  for 
the  expanded  use  of  coal  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  manner. 

When  Congress  established  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  22  years  ago 
in  1961,  we  acknowledged  the  signifi- 
cance of  coal  to  the  Nation's  energy 
future.  We  also  recognized  at  that 
time  the  need  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  coal  technologies  to  expand 
and  improve  coal  utilization.  That  was 
an  effort  in  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
taken  a  lead  role.  It  was  almost  13 
years  before  the  OPEC  oil  embargo 
and  the  subsequent  rediscovery  of  coal 
as  an  important  part  of  the  Nation's 
energy  future. 

Late  last  month,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  heard  testimony  which 
echoed  the  hopes  of  earlier  decades. 
"There  is  no  shortage  of  opportunities 
to  improve  the  efficiency,  reliability, 
and  environmental  performance  of 
coal  combustion, "  said  Dr.  Kurt 
Yeager,  of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute.  We  need  "a  more  con- 
structive and  coordinated  partnership 
between  Government  and  the  private 
sector,"  Dr.  Yeager  testified.  "This  en- 
compasses the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  R&D  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial transfer  of  results." 

There  is  a  renewed  interest  emerging 
in    coal    research    and    development. 
This  interest  has  been  sparked  by  the 
heated  public  debate  over  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  acidic  deposition 
in   the   Northeastern    United   States. 
Much  of  the  debate  has  focused  on 
coal-fired  powerplants  in  the  Midwest 
and  Appalachian  regions,  due  to  the 
role  of  coal-fired  powerplants  in  the 
emission  of  sulfur  dioxide.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  such  powerplants  emit  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  manmade 
sulfur  dioxide  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  manmade  nitrogen  oxides.  These 
emissions,    it    has    been    asserted    by 
some,  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the    Midwest    and    Appalachia,    are 
transformed  into  sulfates  and  nitrates, 
and  are  then  deposited  in  the  North- 
east in  both  wet  and  dry  form. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment within  the  scientific  community, 
several  legislative  proposals  have 
emerged  which  call  for  significant  re- 
ductions in  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
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emission,    largely    from    coal- 
in  the  Midwest  and 
Reductions  on  the  order 
percent  from   1980  levels  have 
Such  reductions  are  in 
to    those    already    achieved 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
my  position  on  this 
-known.  I  am  the  sponsor 
4cidic  Deposition   Mitigation 
Act    of    1983    (S.    454), 
calls  for  an  acceleration  of  the 
work    of    the    Interagency 
on  Acid  Precipitation,  and 
or  measures  to  alleviate  the 
high   acidity   on   sensitive 
ejcosystems.  The  point  is,  we 
not  have  an  adequate  scien- 
of  acidic  deposition 
an  expensive  new  emissions 
Urogram,    the   environmental 
which  are  far  from  assured, 
are   highly   speculative 
[lot  be  realized  at  all.  Under 
of  the  interagency  task 
extensive  research  program 
which     addresses     the 
of  scientific  uncertainty 
to  the  causes  and  envi- 
consequences  of  acidic  dep- 
seems  abundantly  clear  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  that 
reasonable  approach  to  a  very 
problem. 
.  let  me  say  that  I  am  also 
that  a  more  comprehensive 
all  aspects  of  acidic  deposi- 
d^sirable.  The  efforts  of  the 
will  result  in  scientific  data 
guide  us  in  making  the 
decisions  on  the  need,  extent, 
timing  for  any  pro- 
address  the  problem  of  acidic 
To  complement  this  effort, 
need  an  accelerated  coal 
to  address  the  techno- 
h^llenges  raised  by  the  acid 
There  must  be  a  Federal 
to  develop,   in  a  timely 
variety   of   advanced   coal 
es   representing   more   effi- 
economically  attractive  al- 
to current  technology. 

we   have   not   acted 

conviction  in  the  past 

that  variety  of  technologi- 

which  would  enable  us  to 

an  environmentally  accept- 

Improvements  have  been 

combustion  efficiency:  but  the 

options    for   controlling   or 

emissions  from  coal  com- 

expensive,  unreliable, 

limited. 
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older  powerplants  whose  emissions  are 
subject  to  State  controls  rather  than 
the  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia  there 
are  five  such  plants  which  generate 
about  8,400  megawatts  of  electricity— 
almost  57  percent  of  the  total  generat- 
ing capacity  in  my  State— and  con- 
sume about  19  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  This  is  about  68  percent  of  total 
West  Virginia  utility  coal  consump- 
tion. If  these  plants  had  to  retrofit 
"scrubbers"  to  control  their  emissions, 
the  capital  costs  would  be  from  about 
$640  million  to  about  $1  billion,  de- 
pending upon  the  level  of  scrubbing 
required. 

The  other  option  available  for  con- 
trolling emissions  from  these  plants 
would  be  to  switch  to  low  sulfur  coal. 
While  the  capital  costs  of  such  an  ap- 
proach are  far  lower  than  the  use  of 
FGD,  fuel  switching  will  cause  massive 
unemployment  in  the  high-sulfur, 
coal-producing  counties  of  northern 
West  Virginia. 

My  concern,  then,  is  that  we  are  in  a 
situation  where  the  available  options 
for  achieving  any  emission  reduction 
requirements  of  an  acid  deposition 
control  program  will  either  be  very  ex- 
pensive, or  will  cause  unemployment 
in  the  high  sulfur  coal  regions. 

My  second  concern  is  related  to  the 
issue  of  acidic  deposition.  It  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  environ- 
mental ethic  is  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Unless  we  can  develop  a 
wide  range  of  cost-effective  technolog- 
ical options  which  will  efficiently  con- 
trol or  eliminate  coal  combustion  emis- 
sions, future  coal  use  will  be  con- 
strained. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  pur- 
suing policies  which  will  render  large 
segments  of  the  Nation's  coal  reserves 
unmarketable.  We  should  be  pursuing 
policies  which  will  enable  us  to  maxi- 
mize the  potential  of  our  coal  reserves 
while  meeting  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental goals. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  addresses  both  these  concerns. 
The  National  Coal  Science,  Technolo- 
gy and  Engineering  Development  Act 
adds  another  dimension  to  the  ongo- 
ing scientific  research  program  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation. It  complements  that  effort 
by  addressing  the  technological  chal- 
lenges raised  by  the  acid  rain  issue. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated,  my  bill 
also  addresses  the  broader  challenge 
of  promoting  the  expanded  use  of  coal 
within  the  framework  of  the  Nation's 
environmental  policies.  My  bill  does 
not  create  an  entirely  new  program  of 
research  and  development.  It  recog- 
nizes the  efforts  which  have  been  un- 
derway in  the  Department  of  Energy's 
fossil  energy  program  for  a  number  of 
years.  My  bill  builds  upon  and  acceler- 
ates relevant  ongoing  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Energy's  coal  program. 


It  refocuses  and  integrates  such  ef- 
forts, and  concentrates  resources  for 
the  achievement  of  specific  objectives 
within  5  years.  Most  importantly,  my 
bill  recognizes  that  any  accelerated 
program  of  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment must  have  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. It  must  involve  the  university 
community  and  the  private  sector  in 
addition  to  the  scientific  and  technical 
resources  available  through  the 
energy  technology  centers  and  the  na- 
tional laboratories. 

My  bill  has  the  following  major  ele- 
ments: 

First.  It  establishes  a  5-year  program 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  a 
range  of  technologies  to  allow  the  use 
of  coal  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner.  The  program  would  focus 
on  three  areas: 

COAL  SCIENCE 

This  would  involve  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  understand  coal  structure 
and  process  chemistry.  Of  particular 
concern  would  be  an  understanding  of 
how  pollutants  are  bound  in  coal  mole- 
cules and  how  they  can  be  removed  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively. 

PROCESS  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

This  would  involve  a  comprehensive 
research  program  to  develop  new  and 
advanced  technologies  for  coal  prepa- 
ration, precombustion  cleanup  of  flue 
gases,  and  post  combustion  cleanup.  It 
would  also  develop  advanced  utiliza- 
tion processes,  such  as  fluidized  bed 
combustion,  fuel  cells,  and  diesel  en- 
gines and  gas  turbines  that  use  coal. 

ENGINEERING  DEVELOPMENT 

This  would  be  a  broadly  based  effort 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
private  sector.  The  program  would  be 
directed  to  establish  proof-of-concept 
and  produce,  within  5  years,  processes 
and  coal  systems  at  a  .scale  large 
enough  to  permit  ready  commercial- 
ization by  the  private  sector.  This 
effort  would  involve  significant  cost- 
sharing  between  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  participants.  It  would  concen- 
trate on  such  technologies  and  ap- 
proaches to  emissions  control  as  ad- 
vanced coal  cleaning,  atmospheric  and 
pressurized  fluidized  bed  combustion, 
advanced  flue  gas  desulfurization  tech- 
nologies, and  S02  and  NOX  removal 
systems. 

Second.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
leadership  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  would  work  through  the 
energy  technology  centers,  and  re- 
search contracts  with  industry  and 
universities,  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  and  improved  coal 
combustion  technologies. 

Third.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fossil  Energy  would  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  program. 

Fourth.  It  requires  the  preparation 
of  a  5-year  research  plan  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
appropriate  committees   of   the   Con- 


gress. The  5-year  plan  would  show 
how  the  program  is  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

Fifth.  My  bill  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  for  the  program  for 
the  program  over  a  5-year  period  at  a 
level  of  $775  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  maximizing  the 
potential  of  the  Nation's  vast  coal  re- 
serves while  achieving  our  environ- 
mental goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  supporting  the  increased  use 
of  coal  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner  to  join  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  and  as  in  morning 
business  I  offer  my  bill  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

S.  1925 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -National  Coal  Sci- 
ence, Technology,  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983  ". 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  There  is  significant  potential  for  the 
vast  domestic  coal  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  Nation's  energy  future. 

(2)  Increased  coal  use  is  dependent  upon 
establishing  a  foundation  in  coal  science 
which  is  the  basis  for  all  activites  leading  to 
process  and  engineering  development  and 
the  commercial  application  of  advanced 
technologies  and  systems  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Nation's  environmental  goals. 

(3)  An  inadequate  foundation  in  coal  sci- 
ence process  science,  and  engineering  devel- 
opment is  limiting  current  efforts  to  exploit 
the  Nation's  vast  coal  resources. 

(4)  There  must  be  an  accelerated  and  fo- 
cused effort  to  develop  and  introduce  into 
the  marketplace  improved  and  advanced 
technologies  that  limit  the  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxides,  and  partic- 
ulate matter  which  result  from  coal  combus- 
tion Such  efforts  must  include  a  broad 
range  of  technology  options  that  include 
pre-  and  post-combustion  treatment,  along 
with  combustion  modifications,  and  new  and 
improved  combustion  technologies  to  limit 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  Waste 
solid  and  liquid  treatment  and  disposal  must 
be  considered  in  these  technologies  to  avoid 
negative  environmental  impacts. 

(5)  Current  environmental  control  capa- 
bilities must  be  improved  by  reducing  cap- 
ital and  operating  costs  and  preserving  and 
improving  the  overall  availability  of  coal 
fired  powerplants. 

(6)  Changes  in  the  domestic  economy  ana 
changes  in  environmental  requirements, 
coupled  with  rapid  changes  in  the  supply 
and  price  of  oil  and  gas  resources,  have  cre- 
ated significant  economic  disincentives 
which  preclude  the  private  sector  from  sus- 
taining a  stable,  long-term  research  and  de- 
velopment program  that  will  enhance  ex- 
panded coal  use.  In  recent  years,  both  pri- 
vate and  Federal  support  for  coal-related  re- 
search and  development  has  declined  sub- 
stantially, which,  if  allowed  to  continue 
could  limit  the  future  availability  of  coal 


which  can  be  utilized  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  manner. 

<7)  Coal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  universities  and  industry  tend  to 
focus  on  the  short-term  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  funding,  and  tend  to  be  focused  on 
projects  with  a  near-term  payback.  As  a  con- 
sequence, these  efforts  generally  do  not  in- 
clude the  more  extensive  longer-term  re- 
search necessary  to  develop  significant  tech- 
nological improvements  or  break-throughs 
which  can  enhance  the  utilization  of  the 
Nations  vast  coal  reserves  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner. 

(8)  The  current  thrust  of  the  on-going 
Federal  coal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram is  too  diverse  and  is  not  directed  to  es- 
tablishing proof-of-concept  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  systems  at  an  engi- 
neering-scale size  in  a  timely  fashion.  This 
has  constrained  the  timely  transfer  of  tech- 
nology which,  in  turn,  has  constrained  the 
expanded  use  of  coal. 

(9)  A  credible  and  productive  Federal  coal 
research  and  development  program  must  be 
defined  and  sustained  for  many  years.  Such 
a  program  must  be  adequately  funded,  insu- 
lated from  short-term  political  and  market 
fluctuations,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  in 
scope  to  produce  results,  and  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  cooperation  with  both  the  universi- 
ty community  and  the  private  sector. 

(10)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Government,  through  it  energy 
technology  centers,  and  research  contracts 
with  industry  and  universities,  to  play  a 
leadership  role  in  accelerating  coal  science, 
technology  and  engineering  development, 
and  to  accelerate  the  development  of  ore  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  conventional  and 
advanced  coal  combustion  and  emission  con- 
trol technologies. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  promote  and  significantly  expand  the 
use  of  the  full  range  of  the  coal  resources  of 
the  Nation  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner  by  accelerating  research  and  de- 
velopment in  basic  coal  science  and  the  de- 
velopment and  commercial  application  of 
more  efficient  and  cost-effective  coal  utiliza- 
tion technologies  and  systems:  and 

(2)  expand  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development,  in  a  manner  that  permits 
a  comprehensive,  totally  integrated,  and 
clearly  focused  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  be  implemented  in  coop- 
eration with  the  university  community  and 
the  private  sector  by  establishing  a  National 
Coal  Science,  Technology  and  Engineering 
Development  Program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  a  Nation- 
al Coal  Science.  Technology,  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Program  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  The  program  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil 
Energy.  ^    .       , 

(b)  The  National  Coal  Science,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Engineering  Development  Program 
shall  consist  of  three  research  and  develop- 
ment programs— 

(1)  the  Coal  Science  Research  Program  as 
provided  in  section  4: 

(2)  the  Process  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Program  as  provided  in  section  5: 

and  _ 

(3)  the  Engineering  Development  Program 

as  provided  in  section  6. 

COAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Coal  Sci- 
ence Research  Program  shall  be  to  conduct 
research,  for  all  coal  ranks,  that  seeks  an  in- 
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depth  understanding  of  coal  structure  and 
process  chemistry.  The  program  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  the  understanding  of  how 
pollutant  species  are  bound  in  the  coal  mol- 
ecule and  how  such  species  can  be  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  removed. 

(b)  The  Coal  Science  Research  Program 
shall  be— 

( 1 )  carried  out  through  the  Energy  Tech- 
nology Centers,  the  National  Laboratories, 
the  university  community,  and  the  private 
sector:  and 

(2)  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fossil  Energy. 


PROCESS  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Process  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Research  Program 
shall  be  to  conduct  research,  applicable  to 
all  coal  ranks,  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Coal  preparation.— Development  of 
new  processes  that  pulverized  coal  to  ex- 
tremely fine  particles  and  remove  ash.  pyrit- 
ic,  and  organic  sulfur  to  levels  consistent 
with  environmental  and  equipment  uses. 

(2)  Specification  fuels.— Development  of 
ready-to-use  and  fully  characterized  trans- 
portable coal  fuels  (e.g.,  coal  mixtures)  that 
are  suitable  for  use  in  various  equipment 
such  as  boilers  and  combustion  engines. 
These  fuels  are  to  be  economically  competi- 
tive with  oil  and  gas. 

(3)  Precombustion  cleanup.— Develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  technologies 
that  can  clean  coal-derived  gaseous  and 
liquid  fuels  prior  to  use.  particularly  gas 
streams  at  high  temperatures,  and  remove 
deleterious  materials  that  create  pollutants 
or  adversely  impact  equipment  usage.  Such 
technologies  shall  include  necessary  sup- 
porting analytical  and  control  equipment. 

(4)  Postcombustion  cleanup.— Develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  processes  that 
will  remove  sulfur,  nitrogen,  and  ash  con- 
stituents that  result  in  deleterious  emis- 
sions. Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  those  proc- 
esses that  are  regenerable  and  will  reduce 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  dis- 
posable by  product  associated  with  sulfur  di- 
oxide scrubbing  systems.  This  effort  shall 
include  improvements  in  state-of-the-art 
scrubbers  to  increase  system  availability  and 
reduce  costs.  Emphasis  shall  also  be  given  to 
processes  that  can  reduce  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  and  capture  particulates. 

(5)  Utilization  processes.— Improvement 
modification,  and  development  of  new  proc- 
esses and  equipment  that  will  permit  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  or  coal-derived  fuel  such  that 
pollutant  formation  and  release  is  well 
below  environmental  limits,  and  the  result- 
ing integrated  system  is  cost-competitive 
both  in  terms  of  capital  costs  and  operation- 
al costs.  Technologies  to  be  pursued  in- 
clude— 

(A)  direct  combustion  of  coal  for  process 
heat  and  steam: 

(B)  atmospheric  and  pressurized  fluidized- 
bed  combustion: 

(C)  fuel  cells: 

(D)  diesel  engines:  and 

(E)  gas  turbines. 

(6)  Instrumentation  and  control.— Re- 
duction of  system  operating  costs  and  im- 
provement of  system  availability  by  develop- 
ing new  sensors  and  control  systems  that 
will  enhance  the  commercial  application  of 
coal  utilization  technologies  and  systems. 

(7)  Supporting  research  and  develop- 
ment.—Characterization  of  the  various  liq- 
uids and  solid  wastes  generated  by  the  use 
of  coal,  and  development  of  processes  that 
will  assure  the  disposal  of  such  wastes  in  an 
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dtally  acceptable  inAnner.  Devel- 
opment if  procewM  that  facilitate  the  cost- 
effecUvel  reoovor  of  raw  materials  from 
coal  uUlbatioo  wastes.  Materials  research 
shall  be  praiducted  to  ensure  that  advanced 
|Ht)oea8  Concepts  can  be  supported  with 
available!  endiieerlns  materials. 

(b)  Th^  Coal  Science  Research  Program 
shall  be-^ 

<1)  carried  out  throush  the  Energy  Tech- 
nology Qenters.  the  NatitHial  Laboratories, 
the  university  community,  and  the  private 
sector,  a^d 

(3)  ad]^inistered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary fcH-  rtasil  EInergy. 

■K^miaiiH:  DBVKLoncKirr  FaoGKAii 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Engineering 

Developi^ent  Program  shall  be  to  establish 

I«roof-of-^(»icept  and  produdng  developed 

proctsse^  and  coal  systems  at  a  scale  Urge 

permit  ready  commercialization 

Ivate  sector.  The  program  shall  be 

and  implemented  to  achieve  the 

I  objectives  within  five  years  of  en- 

thisAcC 

(1)  coDftruct  a  fine  coal  preparation  and 
cleaning  {process  facility  of  no  more  than 
500  tons  per  da^  (the  facility  should  be  con- 
structed ^1  such  fashion  as  to  allow  the  ad- 
dition of  lulvanoed  chemical  coal  cleaning): 

(2)  retrofit  an  oQ-fired  boiler  of  at  least 
100  irv^e  (Megawatts  electricity)  using 
deeply  cleaned  coal; 

(3)  denionstrate  a  regenerable  flue  gas  de- 
sulfurisaiion  syston  of  at  least  50  MWe; 

(4)  desMMistrate  a  combined  SOX  (sulfur 
dioxide )/NOX  (nitrogen  oxides)  removal 
system  of  at  least  50  BTWe; 

(5)  conduct  a  furnace  retrofit  of  in-boiler 
sulfur  control  technology  of  at  least  SO 
MWe: 

(6)  det«onstate  an  atmospheric  fluidized- 
bed  comi^ustioD  system  of  at  least  100  MWe: 

(7)  denionstrate  a  repowering  application 
of  a  presaurised  fluidized  bed  combustor  of 
from  50  to  100  MWe: 

(8)  demonstrate  a  repowering  application 
of  combined  cycle  coal  gasification  of  from 
50  to  100  tMWe: 

(9)  develop  and  test  a  coal-fueled  gas  tur- 
bine in  a  second  generation  combined-cycle 
system  of  at  least  50  fifWe: 

(10)  develop  and  test  an  industrial-scale 
coal-fuelfld  gas  turbine  suitable  for  Industri- 
al cogeneration  of  at  least  5  MWe:  and 

a  utility  phosphoric  acid  fuel  cell 
coal-derived  gas  at  a  size  of  10 


Engineering  Development  Pro- 
be administered  by  the  Assistant 
Secretam  for  Fossil  Energy.  The  program 
shall  be  structured  and  implemented  such 
that  there  are  sufficient  incentives  to  at- 
tract pri\iate  sector  participation.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  shall  t)e  avail- 
able on  a  cost-sharing  basis  between  the 
Federal  <Jovemment  and  non-Federal  par- 
ticipants |n  the  program. 


Sec.  7. 
Science, 
velopmertt 
Energy, 
ant  Secretary 
pare   a 
Techno  loty 
tional  Co^ 
neering 
plan  shal 

(1) 
near-  anil 
panding 
electric 
economy 


ITVE-TEAR  PIAN 


a)  As  a  pari  of  the  National  Coal 
Technology,  and  Engineering  De- 
Program     the     Secretary     of 
^rith  the  cooperation  of  the  Assist- 
for  Fossil  EInergy.  shall  pre- 
live   year   National   Coal   Science, 
shall  prepare  a  five  year  Na- 
Science,  Technology,  and  Engi- 
Development  Research  Plan.  The 
include— 
identification    and   definition   of   the 
mid-term   opporiimities   for  ex- 
.he  use  of  coal  in  the  industrial. 
I  itility.    and    other   sectors   of   the 


(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
activities  which  have  been,  or  will  be.  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  ad- 
dress these  opporiunities  and  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  this  Act: 

(3)  a  statement  and  explanation  of  specific 
priorities  and  objectives,  timetables  for 
achieving  such  objectives,  and  a  research 
strategy  for  achieving  such  objectives  and 
the  mandates  of  this  Act:  and 

(4)  A  detailed  description  of  the  resource 
requirements  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plan,  and  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  resources  will  be  deployed. 

(b)  The  plan  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  the  President  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AHIfUAL  Ain>  mf  AI.  aSFOSTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  program  and  activities  un- 
dertaken for  that  fiscal  year,  and  the 
achievements  and  progress  toward  the  ob- 
jectives defined  in  the  5-year  plan  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  end  of  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  identi- 
fying the  achievements  of  the  program,  and 
identifying  and  defining  further  research 
needs  and  opportunites  for  promoting  the 
expanded  use  of  coal. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Coal  Science  Research  Pro- 
gram. $75,000,000  to  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Process  Science  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Program.  $200,000,000  to  be  avaUable 
for  the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Engineering  Development  Program. 
$500,000,000  to  tie  available  for  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  still  has  over  a 
minute  of  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield,  if  I  may  yield,  that  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  who  already  has  an 
order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COHEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
16  minutes. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OP  FEDERAL  PRO- 
CUREMENT POUCY 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  serious  setback  for  procurement 
reform. 

Last  week— 4  days  before  the  author- 
ization for  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement  Policy   was   to   expire— the 


Department  of  Defense  prevailed  upon 
some  to  block  floor  (x>nsideration  of 
the  reauthorizing  legislation.  The  De- 
partment's llth-hour  attack  against 
the  OPPP  has  succeeded  in  jeopardiz- 
ing the  very  existence  of  this  worth- 
while office.  While  the  OFPP  is 
funded  for  the  next  45  days  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  its  authoriza- 
tion has  now  expired,  and  it  may  be 
closed  for  good  if  the  Department  has 
its  way. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  probably 
unfamiliar  with  the  OFPP  and  the 
crucial  role  it  plays  in  promoting  re- 
forms in  the  way  our  Government  pur- 
chases goods  and  services.  The  OFPP 
is  a  small  office  of  only  40  people  with 
a  budget  of  $2.5  million  and  part  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
the  OFPP  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1974  to  provide  overall  direction  of 
Federal  prcxjurement  policy.  It  serves 
as  a  link  among  the  private  sector,  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch  in 
the  continuing  effort  to  improve  Fed- 
eral contracting  prcx^edures. 

Why  has  the  Department  of  Defense 
aimed  its  guns  at  this  small  office?  Be- 
cause the  Department  believes  that  it 
should  be  strictly  accountable  for  its 
pr(x;urement  policies. 

In  its  own  estimation.  DOD's  record 
is  "ninety -nine  and  forty-four  one- 
hundredths  percent  pure,"  and  there- 
fore, it  has  no  need  to  abide  by  any 
Government-wide  procurement  re- 
forms. According  to  more  objective 
sources,  however,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement. 

Recent  horror  stories  on  DOD  spare 
parts  pr(x:urement— in  which  a  4-cent 
diode  cost  $110  and  a  12-foot  measur- 
ing tape  cost  $430— exemplify  this 
point.  Many  small  businesses  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  bid  on  spare  parts  for 
major  DOD  systems,  but  are  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  DOD's  noncom- 
petitive procurement  practices. 

Despite  the  statutory  requirement 
that  agencies  promote  the  use  of  full 
and  free  competition  in  the  procure- 
ment of  gcKMls  and  services,  sole-source 
contracting  is  the  rule  at  DOD,  not  ex- 
ception. In  fiscal  1982,  EKDD  awarded 
more  than  60  percent  of  its  contract 
dollars  noncompetitively. 

DOD's  justification  for  going  sole- 
source  in  a  majority  of  these  contract 
awards  was  simply  that  "competition 
is  impracticable."  Oftentimes  DOD's 
need  to  award  a  contract  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  becomes  the  motivation 
behind  unnecessarily  restrictive  speci- 
fications that  subsequently  render 
competition  impracticable. 

This  apparently  was  the  case  during 
the  last  day  of  this  fiscal  year  when 
the  Defense  Department  awarded  234 
contracts— worth  a  remarkable  $4.2 
billion.  This  classic  example  of  hurry- 
up  spending,  in  which  agencies  rush  to 
spend  all  their  available  funds  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  fear  of  not 


receiving  full  funding  the  next  year, 
represented  the  largest  single-day  de- 
fense expenditure  since  American 
fighting  In  Vietnam  was  ended.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  majority 
of  these  contracts  were  awarded  once 
again  noncompetitively. 

The  OPPP  has  tried  to  curb  wasteful 
year-end  spending.  In  1981.  the  Office 
issued  a  poUcy  directive  outlining  spe- 
cific steps  for  aU  agencies  to  take  to 
prevent  hurry-up  spending.  The  da- 
tive Included  several  recommendations 
made  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  Subcommittee  as  a  result  of 
its  extensive  hearings  on  unnecessary 
year-end  buying.  Evidently,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  chosen  to 
ignore  OPFP's  directive. 

This  is  not  the  first  tune  that  DOD 
has  fafled  to  comply  with  a  Govem- 
ment^wide  directive.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  sabotage  the  OPFP's  procure- 
ment reform  efforts.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  DOD  fought  the  creaUon  of 
the  Office  in  1974,  tried  unsuccrasfully 
to  persuade  the  administration  to 
abandon  the  reauthorization  this  year, 
and  wiU  always  oppose  the  existence 
of  a  central  procurement  pobcy  office 
committed  to  reform.  ^ono 

What  makes  this  battle  of  the  OFPr 
and  the  Pentagon  significant  is  the  po- 
tential savings  at  stake.  The  Federal 
Government  spent  more  than  half  of 
ite  discretionary  budget  last  fiscal  year 
on  the  direct  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  private  sector.  I  am 
convinced  that  significant  economies 
can  be  realized  through  the  effective 
implementation   of    procurement    re- 
forms, particularly  in  the  DOD.  which 
comprises  approximately  80  percentof 
the  Ptederal  procurement  budget.  The 
Congressional    Budget    Office    found^ 
for  example,  that  the  increased  use  of 
compeUtion  in  contracting  would  save 
over  $2  bilUon  annually. 

Without  a  strong  OFPP  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  procurement  reform,  how 
ever  these  savings  wUl  never  be  real- 
ized.' The  individual  procuring  agen- 
cies have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
oected  to  be.  a  meaningful  source  of 
procurement  reform.  Their  energies 
must  of  necessity  be  channeled  to 
make  procurement  decisions  on  a  day- 
to-day  twsis.  In  contrast,  the  inrfv 
has  a  Government-wide  perspective, 
insulated  from  parochial  interests. 
The  OPPP  is  able  to  synthesize  the  m- 
terests  of  all  the  individual  Procure- 
ment agencies,  the  Congress,  and  the 
vendor  community. 

Given  DOD's  resistance,  however, 
procurement  reform  has  proved  to  be 
tantamount  to  the  task  facing  Sisy- 
phus as  he  pushed  "le  rock  uptuU, 
never  to  reach  the  top.  The  late  Sena^ 
tor  Scoop  Jackson,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  im- 
surpassed.  had  the  perseverance  m  the 
1960's  to  battle  the  Department  and  at 
least  get  the  stone   rolling.  Senator 


Jackson  was  the  author  of  the  legisla 
tion  establishing  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  which  first 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  central 
procurement  policy  office. 

The  Commission  based  its  recom- 
mendation on  the  rationale  that  "ef- 
fective management  of  the  procure- 
ment process  requires  a  high  degree  of 
direction  and  control  of  basic  policy." 
The  Commission  saw  an  lu-gent  need 
for  a  central  poUcy  office-independ- 
ent of  any  agency  having  prociu^ment 
responsibility,  empowered  with  direc- 
tive rather  than  merely  advisory  au- 
thority, responsive  to  Congress,  and 
consisting  of  a  small,  highly  compe- 
tent cadre  of  seasoned  procurement 

experts.  ^  ^.     r. 

Senator  Jackson  supported  the  Com- 
mission's work,  stating: 

The  time  baa  come  for  a  close,  hard  look 
at  the  statutes,  regulations,  procedures,  and 
pnKtices  governing  Federal  procurement. 
There  are  loopholes  in  the  Uws.  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  regulations,  conflicts  in  the  pro^ 
cedures.  and  variations  in  the  practices.  The 
mountain  of  procurement  paperwortt  grows 
taller,  the  maze  of  procedures  more  compli- 
cated with  each  passing  day. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Jackson's 
statement  still  rings  true.  The  need  for 
reform  is  today  even  greater  than 
when  he  made  his  sUtement  years 
ago.  Ehuing  the  past  decade,  the  dollar 
value  of  Government  contracts  has 
nearly  tripled  to  $160  billion,  and 
more  than  130.000  Federal  employees 
are  now  involved  in  the  procurement 
process.  The  magnitude  and  budgetary 
significance  of  Federal  contracting, 
plus  the  lack  of  progress  in  reforming 
the  system,  mandate  the  existence  of  a 
strong  procurement  poUcy  office. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced would  not  only  reauthorize  the 
OPPP  but  strengthen  the  Office  by 
restoring  ite  regulatory  authority  over 
Government-wide  procurement  poU- 
cies.  Without  regulatory  authority, 
the  Administrator  is  not  considered  a 
credible  actor  in  the  formulation  of 
Government-wide  policy.  Lester 
Fbttig  a  former  OPPP  Administrator, 
testified  during  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee's April  hearing  why  this 
authority  is  needed.  He  said: 

Without  that  directive  authority  in  stat- 
ute behind  the  Administrator,  even  the 
most  mundane  chore*  are  difficult.  Effec- 
tively spearheading  a  particular  reform 
simply  could  not  be  done  without  »t  Wuy? 
Because  there  would  be  no  clout,  no  threat, 
that  OPPP  could  do  anything  but  accede  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  agency 
recalciU^nce.  The  Administrators  kit  of  bu- 
reaucratic tools,  in  the  end,  would  be  devoid 
of  any  wrench  big  enough  to  give  hun  or  her 
the  necessary  leverage. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  what  "regulatory 
authority"  means.  If  DOD,  NASA,  and 
GSA  are  successful  in  maintaming  the 
FMeral  Acquisition  Regulation, 
OPFP's  regulatory  authority  would 
not  be  used.  It  would  remain  a  club  in 
the  closet,  only  to   be  brought  out 


when  there  is  conflict  between  the  reg- 
ulation-writing agencies,  or  as  is  more 
common,  when  agencies  refuse  to  take 
action  on  a  procurement  reform.  If. 
however,  the  agencies  fail  to  agree  or 
act  on  a  Government-wide  procure- 
ment issue,  the  OFPP  cotdd  Issue  the 
regulation. 

Uniformity  In  Federal  procurement 
procedures  Is  a  highly  desirable  goaL 
While    some    agency-specific    regula- 
tions will  always  be  necessary,  basic 
contracting    procedures    should    not 
vary  widely  from  agency  to  agency. 
For  a  small  contractor  trying  to  do 
business  with  the  Federal  Government 
the  bewildering  maze  of  procurement 
regulations  is  the  major  obstacle.  The 
new  FAR  system  (Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation)  Is  a  giant  leap  forward  In 
simplifying,  streamlining,  and  consoli- 
dating procurement  regulations.  But. 
as    the    General    Accounting    Office 
polnte  out.   regulatory   authority   for 
the  OFPP  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
PAR  from  crumbling. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
raised  the  specter  of  an  OPPP  wUdly 
out  of  control.  Issuing  regulations  that 
would  jeopardize  our  national  security. 
This  argument  Ignores  the  facts  and 
the  safeguards  contained  In  my  bllL 

The  OFPP  is  not  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  that  can  issue  regu- 
lations at  wilL  It  is  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President;  ite  Admin- 
istrator is  appointed  by  the  President, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  answers 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  weU  as  to  the 
President  and  (Congress. 

It  Is  a  smaU  office  that  relies  heavily 
on  interagency  task  forces— frequently 
staffed  by  DOD  officials— to  develop  a 
consensus  on  Federal  procurement 
policies. 

It  cannot  interfere  with  any  procure- 
ment regulation  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  determines  is  neces- 
sary because  of  ite  unique  needs.  The 
OPPPs  role  is  limited  to  regulations 
which  are  Govermnent-wide  in  appli- 
cation. 

It  cannot  interfere  with  any  agency  s 
decision  on  a  specific  contract.  The 
Office  could  not  dictate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  paper  cUp  or 
weapon  system  it  should  purchase. 

My  legislation  contains  another  safe- 
guard against  the  OFPP  abusing  ite 
regulatory  power.  The  biU  requires  the 
OFPP  to  submit  any  major  policy  or 
regulation  to  the  Senate  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  and  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  30 
days  prior  to  ite  effective  date.  I  have 
offered  to  broaden  this  reporting  lan- 
guage to  permit  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  also 
review  proposed  OPPP  regulations. 
This  mechanism  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  block  any  iU-conceived  Gov- 
ernment-wide regulation  before  it 
went  Into  effect. 
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OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 

CObEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
colleagues  will  support  pro- 
reform     by     backing     the 
reajuthorization.  I  am  pleased  to 
point  in  time  to  a  leader 
reform  effort,  Sen- 
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Exhibit  1 
Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States. 
WashAigton,  D.C..  September  30.  1983. 
WiLLyvM  S.  Cohen. 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
lent  Management.  Committee 
•mmental  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate. 
Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
pport  for  the  continued  authori- 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement 


t  rte 


General    Accounting    Office 

many  reviews  of  the  Govern- 

pricurement    activities    and    have 

clo  lely  with  OFPP  since  it  was  es- 

^om  our  experience  and  perspec- 

1  that  OFPP  has  made  signifi- 

in    improving    the    Govern- 

profurement  processes.  It  would  be 

for  the  Office  to  expire  just 

forts  hold  considerable  promise 

further  improvements. 

have  been  supportive  of  the 

hope  you  will  continue  to  lend 

support  to  the  continued  author- 

tfie  OFPP.  Letters  similar  to  this 


have    been    provided    to    other    interested 
Members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

American  Bar  Association. 

October  4.  1983. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohbn. 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government    Management,     Committee 
on   Governmental  Affairs,    U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  am  writing  to 
express  strong  support  for  S.  1001.  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  (OFPP)  for  an  additional  5 
years. 

S.  1001  restores  to  the  OFPP  essential 
statutory  functions  in  the  establishment  of 
policies,  regulations,  procedures,  and  forms 
that  conform  to  and  enhance  good  procure- 
ment practices  by  all  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  We  believe  the  restoration  of 
OFPP's  regulatory  authority  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  federal  procurement  process. 

The  ABA  endorsed  the  establishment  of 
OFPP  by  Congress  in  1974.  We  testified  ear- 
lier this  year  in  support  of  S.  1001.  as  did 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  most 
witnesses  representing  organizations  that  do 
contract  business  with  the  government. 
ABA  believes  the  OFPP  is  a  valuable  and 
needed  asset  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
reform  and  improve  the  federal  procure- 
ment process. 

We  are  hopeful  that  after  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement Subcommittee  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  and  the  issuance  of  a 
favorable  report  by  the  full  Committee  (No. 
98-214).  S.  1001  can  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
for  prompt  Senate  action.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  Senate  act  on  this  bill  in 
order  to  assure  there  is  a  focal  point  for  ad- 
dressing procurement  reforms.  The  House 
already  has  passed  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  2293. 

Prompt  action  by  the  Senate,  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  betw-een  the  two 
bills,  will  provide  needed  assurance  of  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  simplifying  the  feder- 
al procurement  system  and  increasing  the 
use  of  competitive  procurement  procedures. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Evans. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
OF  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  3.  1983. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Oversight  of 
Government    Management.     Committee 
on   Governmental  Affairs,    U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:   On   behalf  of   the 
U.S.  Chamber,  which  is  composed  of  more 
than  207.000  members.  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  S.  1001.  'Office  of  Federal 
Procurement    Policy    Act    Amendments    of 
1983."  This   legislation   would   reauthorize, 
for  five  years,  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  (OFPP).  which  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  improving  procurement.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  served  as  a  single  contact  point 
for  the  business  community  on  procurement 
issues  within  the  Executive  branch. 

The  chamber  is  the  largest  federation  of 
business  and  professional  organizations  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  American  business  community.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  Chamber's  members 
are  small  business  firms  having  fewer  than 


100  employees.  Yet.  virtually  all  the  na- 
tion's largest  industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns are  also  members.  We  are  particularly 
cognizant  of  the  problems  of  small  business- 
es, as  well  as  issues  facing  the  entire  busi- 
ness community. 

We  strongly  endorse  reinstating  the  regu- 
latory authority  of  OFPP  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  1001.  This  would  enhance 
OFPP's  ability  to  lead  the  various  govern- 
ment agencies  in  developing  procurement 
policy. 

In  1969,  Congress  created  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  to  study  all 
aspects  of  procurement  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  make  recommendations  for 
increasing  economy,  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services.  This  Commission  submitted  its 
final  report  in  1972,  recommending  that  an 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  uniform  direction  for 
procurement  by  all  federal  agencies.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  recommendation.  Congress 
passed  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  (P.L.  93-400)  in  1974.  establishing 
OFPP  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  OFPP  was  reauthorized  for  four 
years  in  1979  and  has  continued  to  seek  im- 
provements in  the  federal  procurement 
process. 

OFPP  has  served  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
development  of  procurement  policy,  and  as 
the  motivating  force  for  development  of  a 
uniform  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
(FAR),  issued  recently.  FAR  will  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  a  uniform  system  of  pro- 
curement regulations  for  all  agencies,  which 
will  be  supplemented  only  with  essential  ad- 
ditional agency  provisions.  It  is.  therefore, 
particularly  imperative  that  OFPP  be  reau- 
thorized and  that  its  regulatory  authority 
be  restored. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Cordially. 

Hilton  Davis. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

Washington.  D.C.  Octobers,  1983. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen. 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Oversight   of 
Government       Management.       Dirksen 
Senate    Office    Building.     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Elec- 
tronics Association  strongly  endorses  S. 
1001  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  and  its  House  coun- 
terpart measure.  H.R.  2293.  In  particular. 
AEA  believes  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP)  be  given  regulatory  authority  to  im- 
plement government-wide  procurement 
policy  and  to  resolve  inter-agency  disputes. 

AEA  represents  over  2,300  member  compa- 
nies nationwide,  and  over  450  financial, 
legal  and  accounting  organizations  which 
participate  as  associate  members.  AEA  en- 
compasses all  segments  of  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, including  manufacturers  and  suppli- 
ers of  computers  and  peripherals,  semicon- 
ductors and  other  components,  telecom- 
munications equipment,  defense  systems 
and  products,  instruments,  software,  re- 
search, and  office  systems.  The  AEA  mem- 
bership includes  companies  of  all  sizes  from 
"Startups  "  to  the  largest  companies  in  the 
industry,  but  the  largest  number  (80%)  are 
small  companies  employing  fewer  than  200 
employees.  Together,  our  members  account 
for  63  percent  of  the  worldwide  sales  of  the 
U.S.  based  electronics  industry. 


October  6,  1983 

As  you  are  aware.  President  Reagan 
signed  Executive  Order  12352  on  March  17. 
1982  to  provide  a  uniform,  more  efficient 
procurement  system  government-wide. 
Among  the  directives  included  in  that  Exec- 
utive Order  was  a  provision  "to  provide 
>-.road  policy  guidance  and  overall  leader- 
ship" to  the  OFPP.  Since  the  issuance  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  (FAR), 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the  need 
for  such  leadership  and  guidance  be  recog- 
nized Further,  it  is  essential  that  this  lead- 
ership be  centralized  and  apply  to  all  feder- 
al agencies.  In  other  words,  OFPP  already  is 
established  with  the  mandate  to  oversee 
government-wide  procurement  policy.  It 
now  needs  the  authority  to  ensure  imple- 
mentation of  such  policy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains 
that  providing  regulatory  authority  to 
OFPP  infringes  on  its  independence.  It  also 
maintains  that  it  can  conduct  its  own  pro- 
curement reforms  without  the  need  for  out- 
side oversight.  However,  as  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  notes  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  2293,  "the  Department  has 
little  to  show  for  its  efforts  and  has  proved 
incapable  of  reforming  its  own  procurement 
activities."  Thai  report  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities  cited  the 
Pentagon  for  'faiUing]  to  correct  the  most 
persistent  causes  of  cost  growth:  lack  of 
competition  in  contract  awards;  contracting 
practices  that  reward  cost  maximization:  si- 
multaneous design  and  manufacture,  or 
•concurrency":  disorganized  program  man- 
agement and  decision-making  ..." 

OFPP  initially  had  regulatory  authority 
under  its  original  1974  authorization.  This 
authority  was  taken  away,  largely  as  a 
result  of  efforts  by  the  Pentagon.  AEA  be- 
lieves that  OFPP's  regulatory  authority 
should  be  reinstated,  especially  since  the  is- 
suance of  the  FAR.  Without  authority  to 
ensure  implementation  of  government-wide 
procurement  policies  and  to  resolve  differ- 
ences among  government  agencies.  OP  FF 
could  issue  all  the  high-minded  policies  it 
wants.  But  it  would  only  be  blowing  smoke. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
itself  has  tacitly  recognized  this  paradox 
when  it  resorted  to  using  the  regulatory  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  (OIRA)  in  ensuring 
the  issuance  of  the  FAR. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nature  of  OFPP".s  activities  would 
change  if  its  regulatory  authority  were  rein- 
stated It  is  and  should  be  only  capable  of  is- 
suing general  guidance.  This  is  what  it  did 
from  1974  until  1979.  when  its  regulatory 
authority  was  taken  away.  However,  with- 
out providing  OFPP  with  regulatory  author- 
ity there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
FAR  or  any  other  government-wide  procure- 
ment policy  will  be  able  to  be  is  anything 
but  a  meaningless  paper  exercise. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  C.  O.  Hagerty. 
Vice  President.  Government  Operations. 

National  Council 
OF  Technical  Service  Industries. 
Washington,  D.C.  October  3.  1983. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen. 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Oversight   of 
Govemme7il    Management,     Committee 
on   Governmental  Affairs.    U.S.   Senate. 
Washiiigton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Technical  Service  Industries  (NCTSI) 
appreciates  your  efforts  to  improve  procure- 
ment practices  of  the  Government,  and  sup- 
ports your  bill.  S.  1001,  on  the  reauthonza- 
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tion  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (OFPP).  The  OFPP  offers  a  forum  in 
which  the  issues  of  Federal  procurement 
can  be  addressed  and  a  point  of  responsibil- 
ity within  the  Government  where  procure- 
ment problems  receive  a  knowledgeable 
hearing.  While  the  performance  of  OFPP 
over  the  past  nine  years  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  mixed,  and  certainly  not  favor- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  the  private 
sector,  we  need  it  as  the  sole  Federal  office 
concerned  with  procurement. 

The  regulatory  authority  which  OFPP 
had  during  the  period  1974-1979  certainly 
needs  to  be  reauthorized.  This  requirement 
is  emphasized  by  the  general  disregard  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  have  shown  for  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular 
A-76  requirement  to  prepare  a  detailed 
schedule  for  the  review  of  each  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  and  to  conduct  such 
reviews  within  three  years.  Although  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  have 
conducted  some  reviews,  no  agency  is  even 
close  to  compliance. 

You  are  also  to  be  commended  for  your  re- 
quest to  the  Controller  General  to  look  into 
the  progress  on  procurement  reform  under 
Executive  Order  12352.  The  same  general 
disregard  has  been  shown  for  this  Order  as 
for  OMB  Circular  A-76.  While  regulatory 
authority  for  OFPP  theoretically  may  not 
be  needed  to  insure  implementation  of  OMB 
Circular  A-76  and  E.O.  12352.  the  record  of 
compliance  to  date  suggests  such  authority 
is  needed. 

Overseeing  the  procurement  of  commer- 
cial goods  and  services  is  a  Governmental 
function  which  requires  great  skill  and  man- 
agerial ability.  The  proposed  Federal  Pro- 
curement System  and  revised  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulations  require  the  OFPP  for 
successful  implementation. 

Your  bill,  S.  1001.  is  needed.  We  support 
you  and  wish  you  success  in  getting  it 
passed. 

Sincerely, 

George  A.  Daoust.  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 


Corporations  Currently  Members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries 

ARA  Services.  Inc. 

Boeing  Computer  Services  Company. 

Boeing  Services  International.  Inc. 

Burns  &  Roe  Services  Corporation. 

Calculon  Corporation. 

Cerberonics.  Inc. 

Chemfix  Technologies.  Inc. 

Computer  Sciences  Corporation. 

Comsis  Corporation. 

Control  Data  Corporation. 

Federal  Electric  Corporation— A  Subsidi- 
ary of  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 

Kentron  International,  Inc. 

Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Corporation. 

Northrop  Services.  Inc. 

Northrop  Worldwide  Services.  Inc. 

Raytheon  Service  Company— A  Subsidiary 
of  Raytheon  Corporation. 

RCA  Service  Company-A  Division  of 
RCA. 

Rural  Metro  Fire.  Inc. 

United  Information  Services.  Inc. 

Vinnell  Corporation. 


Professional  Services  Council. 
Washington.  D.C.  Octobers.  1983. 
To:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
From:  Virginia  Littlejohn.  Executive  Direc- 
tor. 
Subject:  Reauthorization  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP). 

The  Professional  Services  Council  is  a 
trade  association  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal services  firms  and  associations,  repre- 
senting small  and  large  businesses,  with  a 
common  interest  in  improving  the  Federal 
government's  methods  of  procuring  profes- 
sional services. 

PSC  strongly  endorses  S.  1001.  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (OFPP).  as  well  as  reinstating  its  reg- 
ulatory authority  as  provided  in  Section  V 
of  S.  1001. 

A  meaningful  OFPP  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  development  of  procurement 
policy  and  play  a  vital  role  in  simplifying 
and  improving  federal  procurement  policy. 

We  urge  your  support  and  assistance  on 
the  reauthorization  of  OFPP.  Thank  you. 

The  International 

Communications 
Industries  Association. 
fair/oj.  Va..  October  4.  1983. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen. 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  Chair- 
man.   Subcommittee    on    Oversight    of 
Government  .Management.   Hart  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Cohen:  On  behalf  of  the 
International     Communications    Industries 
Association.  I  am  pleased  to  convey  to  the 
Senate  our  support  for  S.  1001  as  reported 
(Senate  Report  98-214.  September  1.  1983). 
We  have  dealt  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  since  it  was  created  and 
we  continue  to  feel  that  the  OFPP  serves  a 
useful   public  purpose   and  should  not   be 
abolished  or  diminished  in  any  way. 

As  the  National  Audio-Visual  Association, 
we  supported  the  creation  of  OFPP  in  the 
early  1970's.  It  was  our  view  at  that  time 
that  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  operated  far  too 
independently  making  it  difficult  for  compa- 
nies selling  identical  products  and  services 
through  two  different  procurement  s.vstems. 
While  progress  has  been  made  by  OFPP, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 

Prior  to  OFPP.  there  was  no  point  in  the 
Executive  Branch  beyond  those  two  agen- 
cies where  outside  organizations  such  as 
ours  could  bring  issues  to  a  focus  and  find 
resolution  of  public  policy  problems.  Usual- 
ly, we  were  forced  to  lake  our  problems  to 
Congress. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  coniaining  the 
word  "Management"  in  its  title  without 
clear  regulatory  authority  in  the  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  procurement  policy  area.  S.  1001. 
as  reported,  provides  the  correct  measure  of 
regulation  and  management  authority  for 
OFPP. 

Ttierefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Senate  adopt  S.  1001.  We  feel  confident 
that  in  doing  so  the  Senate  will  be  assuring 
itself  that  most  procurement  policy  differ- 
ences among  agencies  are  ironed  out  before 
the.se  problems  are  referred  to  Congress. 

We  appreciate  your  leadership  on  S.  1001 
and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  this  bill,  with 
regulatory  authority  for  OFPP.  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Kenton  Pattie. 
Senior  Staff  Vice  President. 
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Computer  and 
Business  Equipment 

rhANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION. 

vi^shington.  D.C..  Octobers.  1983. 
AM  S.  Cohen. 
ate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Cohen:  The  Computer  and 

uipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 

CBEMA)  would  like  to  re-slate  its  sup- 

ur  legislation.  S.  1001.  to  reau- 

Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
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Iter  to  you  dated  April  22.  1983 
hat  we  were  in  support  of  the  re- 
authorization  of  OFPP   for  an   additional 
We  arrived  at  that  number  be- 
firmly  believe  that  at  least   five 
n  ?cessary  to  implement  and  main- 
conceived  changes  to  the  pro- 
jrocess.  Additionally,  we  stated  in 
than  we  believe  it  is  necessary 
be  given  directive  authority.  We 
hat  the  office  should  be  granted 
live  authority.  However,  you  will 
the  issue  of  directive  vs.  regula- 
hjjrity  was  addressed  and  clarified 
Senator   Chiles   during    your 
April  27.  1983.  During  that  ex- 
was  decided  that  by  the  use  of 
lirective  authority,  what  is  essen- 
is  regulatory  authority.  For 
we  would  like  to  join  you   in 
recommending     that     OFPP    be 
r^ulatory  authority. 

for  OFPP  to  have  regulatory  au- 
clear.  OFPP  has  been  unable  to 
y   propose   a  single  statute   uni- 
system,    implement    a 
of   Federal   Acquisition   Regula- 
it  was  unable  to  maintain  fixed 
in  revising  and  publishing  the 
of  this  lack  of  strong  author- 
procurement  management  has 
ii+lecisive  and  fragmented.  There  is 
need  for  a  strong  procurement 
:h  is  what  OFPP  was  intended  to 


pro  :urement 


Be(  ause  ' 


the  A.ssociation  is  open  to  both  domestic 
and  nondomestic  manufacturers.  Shipments 
by  domestic  NAPM  member  companies  ac- 
count for  over  90  percent  of  all  photograph- 
ic products  manufactured  in  this  country  on 
a  dollar  basis  and  represents  a  broad  cross 
.section  of  the  products  of  the  photographic 
mdustry. 

While  the  majority  of  photographic  prod- 
ucts are  sold  into  the  private  sector,  a  large 
number  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment purchase  a  wide  variety  of  photo- 
graphic equipment,  sensitized  materials  and 
chemicals  that  are  manufactured  by  our 
member  companies.  It  is  because  of  this  gov- 
ernment procurement  activity  that  we  are 
writing  you  in  support  of  S.  1001.  which,  if 
enacted,  would  reauthorize  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP). 

Our  support  for  this  legislation  which  you 
sponsored  is  based  upon  several  factors,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  an  asse.ssment  of  the 
past  performance  of  OFPP  in  providing 
overall  direction  of  procurement  policies 
and  procedures  by  government  agencies.  It 
is  our  opinion  that,  in  this  regard.  OFPP 
has  proven  its  value  many  times  over  in 
eliminating  confusion  and  reducing  vari- 
ations between  agencies  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  government  and  private  industry. 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  maximizing 
the  return  on  government  spending  and 
with  government  procurement  activity 
measured  in  billions  of  dollars,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  reauthorization  of  OFPP  would 
well  prove  to  be  an  investment  worth  many 
times  its  relatively  small  budget. 

We  also  believe  that  it  only  makes  good 
sense  that  there  be  an  independent  group 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  with  a  charter  directed  at  coordinat- 
ing and  improving  the  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  procurement 
processess  by  providing  this  overall  direc- 
tion in  the  form  of  policies  and  regulations 
to  the  various  agencies  as  they  establish 
their  procurement  policies.  In  this  regard, 
we  believe  it  is  important  that  OFPP  have 
regulatory  authority  as  was  the  case  prior 
to  1979. 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  and  ap- 
preciate   the    opportunity    to    express    our 
views  in  that  regard.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
elaborate  should  you  deem  it  desirable. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Morris, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


appreciates  your  efforts  to  im- 
Federal  procurement  system.  If 
)e    of    any    additional    assistance 
free  to  call  upon  us. 
truly  yours. 

Vico  E.  Henriques. 

President. 


N.atignal  Association  of 
Photographic  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Harrison.  N.Y..  Octobers.  1983. 

iam  S.  Cohen. 

Subcommittee  on   Oversight  of 

ment    Management.     Committee 

Governmental      Affairs.      Dirksen 

Office    Building.     Washington. 


Cohen:  The  National  Asso- 

Photographic     Manufacturers 

a    voluntary    association    com- 

ompanies  engaged  in  manufactur- 

ic  products.  Membership  in 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da may  speak  out  of  sequence. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


THE 
PRO- 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL 
CUREMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  Senator  Cohen  in  his  re- 
marks on  S.  1001,  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy's  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

The  Senator  has  made  two  basic  sets 
of  points.  First,  he  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  that  a  duly  considered 
and  reported  bill  by  the  Committee  on 


Governmental  Affairs  has  been 
blocked  from  consideration  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. That  came  4  days  before  the  ex- 
isting authorization  expired. 

It  is  a  procedural  observation  that 
the  Senator  makes  which  has  plenty 
of  precedents  in  this  body.  Such 
"holds"  are  not  uncommon.  I  do  feel 
compelled  to  note  however,  that  while 
I  have  high  regard  for  the  sophistica- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department's  leg- 
islative activities,  this  maneuver  was  a 
little  less  than  subtle. 

The  Senator  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  have  done  their 
homework  on  this  bill.  I  genuinely 
doubt  that  the  Department  will  bring 
forth  any  "new"  arguments  that  are 
not  already  on  the  record.  So,  on  the 
procedural  point,  I  want  to  express  my 
view  and  appeal  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  is  entitled  to  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate.  There  are  Senators  ca- 
pable of  speaking  on  either  their  own 
initiative  or  on  behalf  of  the  Defense 
Department,  that  may  want  to  offer 
amendments  or  vote  in  opposition. 
That  is  fair.  But  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  entitled  to  have  his  bill  con- 
sidered here  in  the  Capitol,  not  killed 
across  the  river  in  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  the  Senator  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement policy.  Why  should  that 
small  White  House  shop  next  to  the 
President  be  reauthorized? 

Let  me  add  some  historical  perspec- 
tive to  help  clarify  the  substantive 
issue  about  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  so  concerned.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  reauthorization  of  a 
strong  OFPP  does  not  present  a  threat 
to  our  national  security.  The  head  of 
the  Office  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  is 
housed  with  the  Director  of  OMB. 
Failure  to  reauthorize  OFPP  however, 
does  preclude  an  opportunity  to  bring 
about  Government-wide  management 
savings  in  what  is  row  some  $160  bil- 
lion a  year  the  Government  spends 
buying  goods  and  services.  Every  1  per- 
cent that  is  over  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars— I  believe  you  are  talking 
about  a  potential  5-  to  10-percent 
range  of  savings  with  a  strong,  viable 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

Back  in  1974,  I  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion which  originally  created  OFPP. 
The  idea  for  a  small  but  strong  central 
manager  for  what  was  then  a  $60  bil- 
lion procurement  policy  ball  game 
grew  out  of  a  recommendation  from 
the  Federal  Procurement  Commission. 
The  Commission  was  created  by  a  law 
in  1969  which  was  sponsored  here  in 
the  Senate  by  Scoop  Jackson. 

The  Procurement  Commission  con- 
cluded in  1972  that  there  was  a  need 
to  raise  the  visibility  of  the  procure- 
ment  function   both   within   agencies 


and  in  the  White  House,  or  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  different  procure- 
ment practices,  duplicative  regula- 
tions, and  each  agency  going  its  own 
way  would  get  worse  and  more  expen- 
sive. The  regulatory  and  paperwork 
maze  facing  the  business  person  who 
wanted  to  do  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment was  wasteful  and  worked  to 
discourage  competition  and  small  busi- 
ness participation. 

The    OFPP    was    put    next    to    the 
budget  process  in  OMB  and  given  reg- 
ulatory  authority   by   Congress  so   it 
could  excerise  clout  and  resolve  the 
turf  wars  that  inevitably  occur  in  large 
bureaucracies.  You  are  going  to  have 
disputes  between  Defense  and  Labor 
on  such  things  as  labor  surplus  and 
Davis-Bacon  interpretations,  between 
Defense  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration on  small  business  partici- 
pation,  between   Commerce   and   De- 
fense on  such  things  as  patent  law  in- 
terpretations. I  should  add  other  agen- 
cies are  not  fond  of  OFPP  either  for 
similar  reasons.  But  what  often  hap- 
pens in  these   policy   battles   is   that 
nobody  makes  a  decision.  A  wasteful 
vacuum   is  created.   Everybody   keeps 
going  their  own  way.  That  is  why  the 
Congress   gave   OFPP   regulatory   au- 
thority in  1974.  The  idea  was  to  get 
these  bureaucratic  fights  resolved,  or, 
alternatively,  raise  their  visibility  so 
they   could   be   focused   upon   by   the 
Congress  and/or  the  President. 

I  sponsored  the  1979  reauthorization 
of  OFPP  as  well.  Then  the  House  view 
that  regulatory  authority  was  not 
needed  prevailed.  Thereafter,  OFPP 
was  basically  ignored  by  the  agencies 
and  was  not  able  to  accomplish  a  more 
limited  mission  of  developing  an  exec- 
utive branch  consensus  for  a  uniform 
procurement  statute  proposal  to  Con- 
gress. 

That  experience  was  persuasive. 
Without  the  regulatory  authority. 
OFPP  is  not  a  credible  interagency  co- 
ordinator. This  year  the  House  has 
passed  a  companion  reauthorization 
bill  and  regulatory  authority  is  in  it.  It 
is  in  the  bill  Senator  Cohen  has  re- 
ported. Neither  in  1974  nor  1979  did 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  ol 
either  House  obtain  a  referral  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  not  obtained  in  the 
House  this  session. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
the  regulatory  authority.  Put  simply, 
that  is  why  we  have  not,  as  yet,  consid- 
ered this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
floor.  They  opposed  it  in  1974:  they 
opposed  it  in  1979:  and  they  tried  to 
get  the  administration  to  abandon  re- 
authorization efforts  this  Congress. 

The  reasons  on  each  occasion  have 
been  very  similar.  The  DOD  is  going 
to  resist  OFPP  because,  among  other 
things  OFPP  is  a  congressional  crea- 
ture that  facilitates  and  encourages 
more  congressional  oversight.  I  agree 
with  that,  even  if  the  oversight  comes 
from   committees   other   than   Armed 


Services,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing, 
not  a  bad. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  Inspector 
General  Act  we  passed  in  1978.  None 
of  the  agencies  wanted  an  Inspector 
General  that  had  to  report  to  Con- 
gress as  well  as  their  own  Secretary. 
DOD  successfully  resisted  then,  and 
they  are  not  very  happy  with  the 
weaker  kind  of  Inspector  General  they 
have  now.  But  I  think  what  is  going  on 
over  there  is  helping  to  focus  the  Con- 
gress attention  on  where  it  should  be- 
not  hurting. 

Second,  Defense  does  not  like  some- 
one who  might  be  as  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  they  are-particularly  when 
you  get  down  to  the  day-to-day  Assist- 
ant Secretary  issues— to  be  able  to 
force  a  decision  and  arbitrate.  Again. 
OFPP  tends  to  have  an  overall  per- 
spective, more  like  the  President's 
than  a  functional  agency  perspective. 
When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  what  is  good  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  is  good  for  DOD.  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants  to 
decide  that  by  itself.  I  believe  a  system 
that  is  more  likely  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  role  is  a 
better  idea.  The  more  sunshine  to 
these  decisions,  the  better. 

This  is  an  "institutional"  point  of 
view  on  the  Department's  part. 
Deputv  Secretary  Paul  Thayer  reflects 
this  view  today.  But  were  he  still  pre- 
siding at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
he  was  before  he  enterd  the  Defense 
Department,  he  would  probably  be  as 
supportive  as  that  organization  is  of 
this  legislation.  Apart  from  the  tax- 
payer, it  is  the  businessperson  who  is 
interested  in  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  suffers  the  most  from  the 
fragmentation  and  inconsistency  that 
exists  in  Federal  procurement.  Keep 
in  mind  that  many  do  not  even  bother 
to  try  to  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  that  many  do  not  bother  to 
try.  there  is  no  competition  and  that 
means  the  Government  has  to  pay 
more  for  its  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  that  saying 
•the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same."  That  is  kind  of 
what  I  feel  when  you  look  at  the  situa- 
tion Senator  Cohen  and  I  are  trying  to 
bring     to     our    colleagues    attention 

today. 

I  am  not  interested  in  knocking  the 
Defense  Department  just  for  the  sake 
of  it  But  I  have  experienced  this  issue 
before  and  I  think  the  merits  are  on 
the  side  of  reauthorizing  a  strong 
OFPP.  I  think,  too,  we  should  recog- 
nize the  Departments  agenda,  and  not 
let  it  deter  us  from  considering  this 
legislation  before  the  full  Senate  on 
the  floor. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  Senator 
has  finished  that  subject,  would  he 
yield  to  me  the  time  he  has  remaining 
on  his  special  order? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  so  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
already  this  morning  the  action  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  (Mr.  O'Neill)  in 
setting  aside  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  immigration  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  both  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Senator  Byrd  suggested  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  body  has  already 
passed  that  particular  legislation  twice 
by  substantial  margins,  and  that  there 
is  a  need  for  immigration  reform  in 
this  country,  we  ought  to  seek  ways  of 
either  reenacting  that  legislation  and 
sending  it  back  to  the  House,  or  possi- 
bly—and I  support  this  endeavor- 
finding  some  House-passed  measure 
that  is  of  particular  significance  and 
adding  to  it  that  piece  of  legislation. 

As  one  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  closely  involved  in  trying  to 
develop  a  reasonable  program  of  immi- 
gration reform.  I  was  shocked  by  the 
arbitrary  and  ill-advised  action  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  particularly 
some  of  the  statements  he  made  in 
justifying  the  actions  that  he  took. 

I  do  not  know  where  he  heard  the 
phrase  that  the  particular  legislation 
under  question  would  "force  Hispanics 
to  wear  a  tag  around  the  neck,"  and 
likening  that  to  the  actions  of  Adolf 
Hitler  against  the  Jews. 

If  that  ill-informed  statement  were 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Speak- 
er to  utter,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
this  Senator  to  comment  on  any  fur- 
ther, except  to  say  that  it  does  belie  a 
total  lack  of  understanding  about 
what  the  bill  does  and  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do. 

The  Speaker  also  said  that  he  could 
find  no  constituency  for  that  particu- 
lar bill. 
The  Speaker  is  dead  wrong. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  has  been 
the  leader  over  many  years  in  trying 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country  the  need  for  an  immi- 
gration   policy.    He    only    continues 
today   something   that    he    has   been 
doing  for  many,  many  years.  I  share 
his  disappointments.  I  just  wanted  to 
comment  on  one  point  of  the  constitu- 
ency, that  there  is  no  constituency  for 

the  bill. 

The  Speaker  needs  to  come  to  my 
State  if  he  says  there  is  no  constituen- 
cy for  this  bill.  He  does.  We  welcome 
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issure  the  Speaker,  and  eer- 
ie   Senator    from    Kentucky 
his  own  experience,  that 
having  suffered  the  rav- 
vhat  happens  because  of  our 
have  an  immigration  policy 
lardships  and  the  other  prob- 
we  have  suffered,  there  is  a 
that  is  sort  of  equal  to 
■nillion  people  who  are  in  our 
no  V  in  the  feeling  that  any  sov- 
niition  needs  to  have  an  immi- 
policy  and  needs  to  be  able  to 
elect  to  decide  who  comes  to 
There   is  certainly   con- 
in  my  State. 

say  I  also  believe  as  the  Sena- 
!  aid,  that  we  need  to  find  an 
vehicle  to  give  the  House 
to  be  able  to  consider  this 
shire  that  sentiment. 
HIJDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
Senator  from  Florida. 
I  he  Speaker  apparently  is  not 
is  that  recently  reliable  pro- 
polling  h£is  taken  place  on 
The  result  is  that  a  vast  ma- 
the  Hispanics  in  this  country 
)lacks  in  this  country  support 
reform   that   would 
llegal  entry  into  the  United 
provide  sanctions  for  those 
hire  illegals, 
reasonable  that   they  do,  be- 
are  the  ones  who  are  suf- 
being    disadvantaged    be- 
unlimited  illegal  entries  into 

States. 

he  Speaker  said  was  that  he 

this  action  at  the  behest  of 

Members  of  the  House  of 
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I  lacate  a  minority  of  a  minori- 

does  not  represent  the  ma- 

that  particular  minority  and 

does  not  represent  the  other 

that  are  in  this  country. 

it  even  more  incredible  that 

admitted  that  this  was 

a  political  maneuver  on  his 

Thtt  indicates  that  he  will  not 

his    legislation    to    come    up 

entire  remainder  of  this 

which  means  not  only  the 

.  but  all  of  1984. 

President,  I  call  attention  to  the 

hundreds  of  people  within 

Members  of  the  Senate, 

of  the  House— and  represent- 

various  organizations  outside 

have  worked  now  for  a 
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sponsibilities  on  the  House  side.  I 
think  the  Speaker's  action  is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Congress  itself,  be- 
cause it  arbitrarily  set  aside  what  has 
been  so  laboriously  put  together  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  His  precipitate 
actions  does  not  take  into  account  the 
foregoing  effort  and  the  need  for  the 
legislation. 

He  said  it  was  political.  In  my  judg- 
ment, he  has  done  a  disservice  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  there  is  a 
constituency  out  there  that  recognizes 
the  need  for  immigration  reform.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  he  has  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, new  figures  were  in  about  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Immigration  Service  along 
our  borders  and  already  this  year,  a 
recordbreaking  1  million  apprehen- 
sions have  been  made  of  illegals 
coming  across  the  border.  We  all  know- 
that,  historically,  there  is  about  one 
apprehension  for  each  two  or  three 
that  come  through,  so  I  think  we  can 
generally  agree  that  probably  already 
this  year,  2  million  illegal  aliens  have 
come  into  the  United  States.  The  ille- 
gal alien  problem  is  growing  and  grow- 
ing at  great  proportions  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  large  number  of  un- 
employed in  this  country.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  be  backing  away  from  a 
bill  that  offers  at  least  a  partial  solu- 
tion—none of  us  thinks  it  is  perfect- 
to  these  particular  problems. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, asking  him  to  reconsider 
his  position,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  Octobers.  1983. 
The  President. 
TTie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  press  reports  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  decided 
not  to  call  up  the  immigration  reform  and 
control  bill  because  he  believes  you  intend 
to  veto  it  for  political  purposes. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  by  this  action 
and  have  written  to  the  Speaker  asking  that 
he  reconsider  this  decision.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  worked  for  immigration 
reform  since  1975,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  urgently  needed  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  nation.  I  strongly  believe  that 
partisan  politics  should  be  put  aside.  This  is 
why  I  cooperated  with  Senator  Simpson  to 
pass  the  legislation  twice  in  the  Senate. 
Even  though  I  do  not  completely  agree  with 
the  content  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  is  the  closest  we  have  come  to  solving  this 
serious  problem.  Without  it  we  will  continue 
to  have  little  or  no  control  of  our  borders. 


I  strongly  urge  you  to  express  your  strong 
support  of  this  legislative  effort  in  order  to 
remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  as  to  your 
intentions.  Without  this  clear  and  open  sup- 
port from  you.  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
will  not  be  brought  before  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  Octobers.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Capitol  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  you  have  made  the  de- 
cision not  to  call  up  the  immigration  reform 
bill  in  the  House.  As  a  loyal  Democrat  who 
has  worked  for  immigration  reform  in  the 
Senate  for  many  years,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  reconsider  this  decision. 

I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  immi- 
gration issue  since  1975  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  unless  we  pass  the  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion it  will  be  minorities,  the  unemployed, 
and  low  income  individuals  who  will  suffer 
the  consequences.  It  is  these  people,  whom 
the  Democratic  party  also  is  pledged  to  rep- 
resent who  must  compete  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing flow  of  illegal  aliens  into  the 
United  States. 

I  agree  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect  but  it  in 
no  way  represents  a  danger  to  the  rights  of 
minorities,  as  some  representatives  of  spe- 
cial interests  allege.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  statement  and  poll  which  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  2.  1983. 
This  poll  revealed  that  "substantial  majori- 
ties of  both  Hispanics  and  blacks  favor  pro' 
posals  to  curb  illegal  immigration  by  having 
penalties  and  fines  for  employers  who  hire 
illegal  aliens." 

I  am  also  writing  to  President  Reagan 
urging  him  to  make  clear  his  support  of  the 
bill.  If  the  President  wishes  to  play  politics, 
as  you  suggest  he  will,  with  legislation 
which  is  obviously  in  the  nation's  best  inter- 
est, then  it  is  the  President  who  should  and 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  doing  so. 

Thousands  of  hours  have  been  devoted  to 
the  development  of  this  legislation.  Distin- 
guished members  of  Congress  such  as  Sena- 
tor Simpson  and  Congressman  Mazzoli  have 
joined  with  other  fair  and  unbiased  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  to  draft  it.  To  deny 
them  the  opportunity  to  present  their  work 
to  the  House  does  them  a  great  disservice. 

I  urge  you  to  let  the  immigration  reform 
bill  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  and  not 
to  let  a  few  individuals  use  it  as  a  way  of 
magnifying  their  own  political  influence. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  GOOD  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 


(Mr  Chiles)  about  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy.  ,^    ^    ^ 

I  commend  them  for  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  Federal  procurement 
system.  I  wish  this  morning  to  pledge 
my  support  to  my  colleagues  to  try  to 
move  forward  with  that  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
not  be  allowed  to  veto  procurement 
reform  that  is  in  the  interest  of  tax- 
payers. We  in  the  Congress  need  to  go 
forward  and  we  will,  I  am  sure,  have 
the  support  of  people  across  the  coun- 

I  would  like  once  again  to  commend 
these  two  very  valuable  colleagues  and 
friends,  who  have  been  so  active  in 
this  particular  arena. 


A  PROGRAM  THAT  WORKED 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  about  something  that  is  dis- 
cussed so  seldom  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
program  that  works.  We  hear  always 
about  programs  that  do  not  work.  A 
discussion  of  this  program  is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  last  Friday 
night,  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
year  ended.  It  is,  therefore,  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  look  back  at  the  successes 
and  failures  we  experienced  in  pro- 
grams last  year.  Unquestionably,  one 
of  the  major  achievements  of  the  year 
was  the  funding  and  providing  of  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  Nation's  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  needs. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  jobs 
bill  enacted  earlier  this  year  contained 
two  provisions  totaling  $100  million  to 
provide  emergency  food  and  shelter. 
One  of  the  programs  provided  for 
grants  to  the  States  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  community  services 
block  grant  formula.  The  other  pro- 
gram was  to  be  administered  by  a  na- 
tional board  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing' 

The  United  Way  of  America,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Churches,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  In  addition, 
there  were  local  boards  involved  in 
areas  designated  to  receive  funds. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  second  program 
this  morning.  In  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
gram was  a  triumph  of  voluntarism,  a 
success  story  of  public  and  private- 
sector  cooperation. 

As  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  ol 
this  legislation  proposal  late  last  year 
and  again  early  this  year,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  with  its  success  and  1 
commend  those  who  made  it  possible. 
In  the  Senate,  my  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter);  from  New  York 
(Mr  Moynihan);  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin);  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 


man);  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser); 
and  especially  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  worked  to  secure  its 
approval.  I  also  commend  the  House 
leadership,  and  especially  Representa- 
tive Whitten,  Representative  Conte. 
and  Representative  Boland. 

More  important  to  its  success  have 
been  the  board  members  and  the  vol- 
unteers who  have  turned  legislative 
action  into  food  and  shelter  for 
hungry,  homeless  people.  The  volun- 
tary organizations,  their  staffs,  FEMA 
staff,  and  volunteers  in  communities 
across  the  country  made  this  idea  a  re- 
ality. It  is  truly  an  inspiring  story  that 
needs  to  be  told. 

When  the  program  was  proposed, 
some  questions  understandably  arose 
such  as:  How  many  meals  and  rooms 
would  be  provided?  Could  administra- 
tive costs  be  restrained?  Would  there 
be  widespread  fraud  or  waste? 

The  answers  are  very  impressive,  Mr. 
President. 

First,  some  33  million  meals  were 
served  and  more  than  2.2  million 
nights  of  lodging  were  provided,  all 
within  6  months.  Those  are  conserva- 
tive estimates  and  truly  remarkable 
achievements. 

Second,  administrative  costs  were 
waived  by  the  national  board,  board 
organizations,  the  fiscal  agent— the 
United  Way  of  America— and  by  most 
local  boards.  United  Way  estimates 
that  it  absorbed  costs  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  administering  some  33 
million  meals  and  providing  2.2  million 
nights  of  lodging  have  been  almost 

zero.  .   . 

The  legislation  allowed  for  adminis- 
trative costs  of  2  percent  of  $1  million. 
Even  if  the  administrative  costs  had 
been  paid  and  utilized,  they  would 
have  totaled  less  than  1  percent.  The 
efficiency  and  hard  work  donated  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public.  In  short,  these 
dollars  went  for  food  and  shelter,  not 
administrative  costs. 

In  addition,  during  the  time  period 
involved,  from  April  to  September  of 
this  year.  United  Way  itself  absorbed 
some  6,000  staff  hours  as  well  as  the 
$250,000  in  costs  it  expended.  FEMA 
devoted  one  full-time  staff  member  to 
the  project  and  absorbed  all  mailing 
costs  involved.  The  national  board  ad- 
ministering the  program  held  approxi- 
mately 20  meetings  on  voluntary  time. 

Other  figures  resulting  from  the 
project  are  equally  impressive.  For  in- 
stance, 961  civil  jurisdictions  received 
awards  covering  57  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed.  According  to  local 
board  plans,  awards  totaling 
$50,790,000— including  the  $790,000 
earned  as  interest  on  the  grant 
funds— are  making  possible  the  33  mil- 
lion additional  meals  and  2.2  million 


additional  nights  of  lodging  for  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  time  period 
covered,  some  3,600  private  voluntary 
organizations  received  funds.  I  think 
the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
this  disbursal  was  handled  is  also  im- 
pressive. Award  notices  went  out  on 
May  9,  and  the  first  checks  were  cut 
on  May  27.  A  month  later,  some  $41 
million  had  been  spent,  and  by  August 
28,  all  allotments  had  been  completed. 
At  a  time  when  bureaucracies  are  criti- 
cized for  slow  work,  this  program 
offers  a  model  of  responsiveness  and 
quick  action. 

The  board  also  established  a  fraud 
alert  system  to  assure  that  these  funds 
were  not  used  improperly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again,  the  system  worked. 
The  small  number  of  problems  were 
identified  and  appropriate  action  was 
immediately  taken. 

One  major  benefit  of  the  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  is  that  the 
board  concept  provided  organizations 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether. Cooperation  was  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  was  encouraged,  and  it  became 
the  rule  of  the  day.  The  success  rate 
of  these  varying  and  different  boards 
is  very  high,  resulting  in  stronger  links 
between  social  service  providers  and  a 
better  review  of  community  needs. 

Another  fringe  benefit  is  that  the 
program  brought  together  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  in  a  way 
that  has  far-reaching  and  important 
consequences.  The  positive  alliances 
have  already  affected  communities 
across  America  outside  of  food  and 
shelter  distribution. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  FEMA 
for  its  leadership  in  gathering  infor- 
mation, reviewing  it,  calling  together 
meetings,  and  encouraging  agreement. 
At  the  same  time,  final  decisions  were 
made  at  the  local  level  within  a  loose 
framework  of  regulations.  Allocations 
were  all  made  locally,  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  this  has  surely 
strengthened  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  thousands  of  inspiring  sto- 
ries of  innovative,  dedicated  work  by 
committed  local  people  all  across  this 
country.  One  story  concerns  a  pro- 
gram in  a  rural  area  of  the  South 
where  the  local  board  wanted  to  use 
some  of  its  funds  to  equip  their  bus 
with  a  generator  so  that  meals  could 
be  kept  on  the  bus  and  delivered  to 
people  all  over  the  county.  Since  such 
equipment  was  outside  the  guidelines, 
a  waiver  was  needed.  With  a  letter 
from  the  program  head  and  telephone 
meeting  of  the  national  board,  the 
waiver  was  granted.  This  story  demon- 
strates not  only  creative  ideas  at  the 
local  level,  but  also  the  repsonsiveness 
of  the  national  officials  and  the  abso- 
lute absence  of  redtape. 

Time   and   again,   local   Red   Cross 
chapters,  ministerial  associations,  food 
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Traveler's  Aid  societies,  veter- 

oifeanizations.  YWCA  and  YWCA 

,  senior  citizen  organizations. 

centers  and  other  organi- 

have  stepped  forward  to  serve 

i^eeds  in  a  local  crisis  situation. 

one  more  of  those  great  stories 

>ur  country. 

President,   because   of   the   re- 
success  of  this  effort  and  the 
of    these    participants.    I 
to  introduce  a  resolution  after 
to  commend  these  organiza- 
•hich  have  participated  in  this 
s  jccessful  program.  I  hope  that 
eagues  will  join  me  in  honoring 
fine    organizations    and    their 
for  a  job  well  done  and  for 
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ly,  Mr.  President,  following  the 

next  week,  it  is  my  plan  to  also 

new  legislation  to  meet  new 

The  emergency  situation  is  not 

the  hard,  cold  winter  once 

ies  ahead.  This  program  is  not 

to   be   a   permanent   program. 

the  participants  involved  want 

it  permanent.   However,   we 

prepare    today    for    the    cold. 

and  loneliness  in  the  coming 

and  the  food  and  shelter  that 

needed.  I  hope  that  my  col- 

in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 

will  respond  affirmatively. 

'resident,  in  closing,  we  can  be 

of   these  efforts  made   in   the 

months,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 

will  be  ready  for  the  continu- 

that  we  face. 

true,  as  I  have  stated  before, 

lis  program  was  a  triumph  of 

irism  across  our  country  and  it 

example  of  the  Government 

vate  interests  working  togeth- 
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those  programs  that  miss  the 
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inistration  consume  huge  parts 
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man    needs.    Mr.    President.    I 
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resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  names  and  organizations 
national    board    members    be 
in  the  Record.  These  are  the 
iAials  who  gave  so  unselfishly  of 
t  ime  and  talents  and  who  would 
hor  ored  in  our  commendation  reso- 
i^hich  will  be  before  the  Senate 
hopefi  lly  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

National  Board  Members 
Chaiii   Dennis   Kwiatkow.ski.   Chief.   Indi- 
vidual   Assistance   Division.   Federal   Emer- 
gency If  anagement  Agency. 


Brother  Joseph  Berg.  As.socialc  Director 
for  Special  Programs.  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities. 

Enso  V.  Bighinatti,  As.sistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Lisle  Carter,  Altorney-at-Law.  1660  L 
Street.  NW. 

James  Hamilton.  Director.  Washington 
Office.  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Lt.  Col.  Ernest  A.  Miller.  Director,  Nation- 
al Public  Affairs  Office.  Salvation  Army. 

Mark  Talisman.  Director,  Washington 
ACTION  Office.  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions. 

Staff:  Robert  M.  Beggan.  Senior  Vice 
President.  United  Way  of  America:  Karen 
Keefer.  Disaster  Program  Specialist.  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE 
U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  and  I  are  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Museum  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army,  since  its  creation 
over  200  years  ago  in  the  fires  of  the 
struggle  for  national  independence, 
has  made  inestimable  contributions  to 
our  national  heritage.  Its  story  is  the 
story  of  our  Nation,  of  millions  of  men 
and  women,  from  every  walk  of  life, 
who  have  given  of  themselves  in  their 
country's  name.  These  individuals  de- 
serve our  highest  respect  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made.  The  heritage 
they  have  created  and  inspired  should 
be  displayed  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Army  is  the  only 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  which 
does  not  have  its  own  national  histori- 
cal museum.  Of  the  leading  powers  in 
the  world  today,  only  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  museum  hous- 
ing the  records  and  memorabilia  of  its 
Army.  In  the  past,  a  national  museum 
was  thought  unnecessary  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  military  halls  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
installation  museums  of  the  Army 
Museum  System.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  The  Smithsonian  has  acknowl- 
edged its  inability  to  devote  adequate 
attention  to  the  Army  story.  Each  of 
the  Army's  installations  can  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  story.  We  feel,  then, 
that  a  national  facility  is  required. 

This  year  in  May,  a  private  organiza- 
tion, the  Army  Historical  Foundation 
was  formed.  One  of  its  central  objec- 
tives is  to  raise  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  to  house  a  National 
Museum  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Under  the 


direction  of  retired  Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer, 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Foun- 
dation plans  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
museum  entirely  through  private  do- 
nations. These  will  come  primarily 
from  veterans  organizations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
General  Meyer  describing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Army  Historical  Founda- 
tion, and  urging  adoption  of  our  con- 
current resolution  of  support,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

This  planned  museum  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  peace  and 
war.  It  will  exhibit  a  selection  of  arti- 
facts and  works  of  art;  provide  a 
center  for  the  study  of  the  Army;  and 
be  a  forum  for  the  education,  edifica- 
tion, and  inspiration  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  public,  and 
those  who  seek  knowledge  about  the 
history  of  the  Army.  It  will  bring  to 
the  American  people  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  part  this  institution  has 
played  in  shaping  their  heritage.  The 
national  museum  will  not  compete 
with  Army  installations  museums,  du- 
plicate their  missions,  or  interfere 
with  their  programs  by  removing  per- 
tinent objects;  nor  will  it  cater  to  a 
special  branch,  unit,  personality,  or 
group  of  the  Army. 

The  museum  will  be  located  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area.  The  proximity 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Archives,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  museums  will 
complement  the  museum  as  a  serious 
research  facility.  Additionally,  the 
high  rate  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
capital  will  make  the  museum  avail- 
able to  the  domestic  and  foreign  visi- 
tor and  to  the  many  military  person- 
nel living  in  and  visiting  Washington. 
The  projected  size  of  the  museum  is 
approximately  100,000  square  feet. 
This  will  provide  a  facility  that  will  be 
able  to  hou.se  a  museum,  art  gallery, 
supporting  storage,  and  administrative 
facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
introduce  this  resolution,  and  I  urge 
its  speedy  adoption  as  a  signal  of 
strong  congressional  support  and  ap- 
proval for  the  concept  of  an  Army 
museum. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  General  Meyer 
describing  the  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Army  Historical  Foundation, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Patrick  Leahy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  I  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the 
Army  Historical  Foundation  for  your  sup- 
port for  the  idea  of  a  National  Museum  for 
the  United  States  Army..  As  you  have  so  visi- 
bly indicated  by  your  willingness  to  sponsor 
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legislation  emphasizing  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  museum,  it  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come,  if  not  long  overdue.  In  seek- 
ing this  legislation,  it  is  not  the  Founda- 
tions desire  to  seek  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide funding  but  to  gain  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress toward  this  undertaking  as  we  begin 
our  fund  raising  program. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Army  Historical 
Foundation  is  a  non-stock  charitable  corpo- 
ration the  purposes  for  which  include  pro- 
grams that  will  promote  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  historical  contributions  of 
the  U  S  Army  and  its  members  to  American 
society.  Among  several  such  projects  that 
we  anticipate  undertaking,  our  premier  ac- 
tivity is  the  raising  of  funds  to  support  the 
building    of   a   National    Museum    for    the 
United  States  Army.  It  is  our  belief  that 
this  museum  will  provide  a  most  significant 
monument  to  that  historical  contribution. 
The  location  of  the  museum  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital    will    place    it    appropriately    along 
with  the  historical  structures  that  Ameri- 
cans  view    as   the   heritage   of   our   birth, 
growth  and  fruition  as  a  nation.  Its  attrac- 
tion will  be  significant  to  all  of  those  who 
have  served   their  country   in   the  United 
States  Army  and  to  their  friends,  neighbors, 

and  loved  ones.  ^,    .     f  i 

As  you  pursue  this  legislative  effort,  U  I 
may  answer  any  questions  or  provide  fur- 
ther information  please  contact  me.  Once 
again  your  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

E.  C.  Meyer. 
President.  Army  Historical  Foundation. 
Mr    LEAHY.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
that  the  resolution  be  appropriately 

referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion follows; 

S.  Con.  Res.  75 
Whereas   there  is  no  National  central  re- 
pository for  the  military  material  culture  of 
this  Nation  which  has  been  forged  through 
periods  of  peace  and  war  by  the  patriotism 
sacrifice,   and   ingenuity   of   the   men   and 
women  of  this  Nation  who  have  come  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  from  diverse  races,  reli- 
gions, and  creeds:  and  !,„.„,: 
Whereas   the  establishment  of  an  histori- 
cal museum  will  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  heroism  in  telling  a 
story  of  the  United  States  Army  that  ex- 
tends from  the  tragic  tolls  of  the  battle- 
fields from  the  frontiers  of  science  and  the 
wilderness,  from  the  development  of  indus- 
try and  medicine,  and  from  the  conquering 
of  man's  baser  instincts  to  a  negotiation  of 
Natures  wrath  unleashed:  and       .     ^  ^.   , 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Army  cannot  be  separated  from  the  history 
of  a  Nation  and  the  Nations  Senior  Service 
stands  alone  among  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  not  having  a  National 
museum  to  tell  its  story  and  among  the 
armies  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  World 
in  not  having  a  museum:  and  ■   ,      , 

Whereas,  there  is  no  central  point  ot 
access  to  the  United  States  Army's  heritage 
for  both  the  military  and  civilian  popula- 
tions and  such  access  could  tell,  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
peace  and  war  as  well  as  be  a  forum  for  the 
education,  inspiration,  and  edification  of 
those  persons  seeking  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  Army:  and  ,  ,v,„  a,^„ 

Whereas:  a  National  museum  of  the  Army 
would  be  a  museum  not  of  war  but  of  people 
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from  diverse  parts  of  the  country  and  di- 
verse ethnic  backgrounds,  colors,  and  creeds 
who  responded,  when  called  to  act  for  their 
Nation  in  its  darkest  hours,  and  who  pre- 
vailed: and 

Whereas,  the  National  Mu.scum  of  the 
United  States  Army  would  promote  an  in- 
terest in  the  understanding  of  the  land 
forces  of  this  Nation  among  the  citizenry, 
soldier  and  civilian,  present  and  future:  it  is 
hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress 
should  encourage  the  historical  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nations  material  culture  and 
provide  for  the  education  of  its  citizens  in 
the  rich  heritage  that  is  theirs  by  the  strug- 
gles of  their  forebears;  that  the  Congress 
should  recognize  the  contributions  in  both 
peace  and  war  made  to  this  heritage  by  the 
land  service  of  this  Nation:  and  that  the 
Congress  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Museum  of  the  United 
States  Army.         ' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  museum  will  be  located  in 
his  beautiful  State,  which  is  my  part- 
time  residence  when  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, ,.  ^  ., 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
inquire  as  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion and  the  time  that  could  be  allo- 
cated to  me  and  for  a  possible  further 
comment   by   the  Senator   from  Ver- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my 
total  support  for  the  resolution  intro- 
duced today  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  which  favors  the 
creation  of  a  National  Museum  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Nation's  senior  service  is  alone 
in  not  having  a  national  museum. 
With  the  recently  renovated  U.S.  Navy 
Museum  joining  the  facilities  of  the 
U  S  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center  in 
Washington,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
large  complex  in  Dayton,  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  the  U.S.  Army  have  a 
similar  facility. 

While  serving  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  I  took  an  active  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Museum  at  the  Navy  Yard  here,  where 
also  located  is  a  principal  repository  of 
Navy  artifacts  in  the  Navy  Museum. 

Not  only  is  such  a  museum  needed 
for  those  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  history  of  the  Army,  but  it 
is  also  needed  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  proper  storage  and  exhibition  of 
the  art  collection  and  historical  mate- 
rial from  the  Army's  past. 

The  estimated  $7  million  required  to 
build  the  museum,  which  would  be  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Myer.  Va.,  would  be 
raised  from  private  sources  by  the 
Army  Historical  Foundation,  a  non- 
stock charitable  corporation  founded 
to  promote  the  historical  contribu- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Army. 


This  museum  will  tell  the  story  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  both  times  of  peace 
and  times  of  war.  Through  the  collec- 
tion and  exhibition  of  representative 
examples  of  military  material  culture, 
the  museum  will  illustrate  and  docu- 
ment the  long,  colorful  history  of  the 
Army. 

Although  there  are  various  halls  in 
the  Smithsonian  set-aside  for  military 
history  exhibits,  they  are  insufficient 
to  tell  the  entire  history  of  the  Army. 
A  central  national  facility  would  be 
able  to  provide  such  a  comprehensive 
display. 

It  is  appropriate  to  build  this  new- 
museum  at  Fort  Myer.  the  Army's 
post  in  Arlington,  since  it  is  within 
minutes  of  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
revered  monuments,  and  in  centrally 
located  for  the  benefit  of  the  millions 
of  tourists  who  visit  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.  The 
U.S.  Army  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation,  and  it 
is  only  fitting  that  the  Congress  indi- 
cate its  support  for  such  a  museum. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. I  am  delighted  to  have  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

This  should  not  be  considered  a  par- 
tisan matter.  We  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  it,  and  we  join 
in  urging  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  this  resolution. 
I  also  point  out  that  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  supporting  the 
museum  for  the  Army;  if  that  does  not 
show  that  this  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  I  know  of  nothing  else  that 

can. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  thoughtful  remarks.  He  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  this  initiative. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/-^/^Tv.-nr>i:ccTr~»x^  A  T    v>\:rr\'Dr\ ccn'atp 
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flROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
possible  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
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control  proposals  that— if  accept- 
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it   would   apply    this   limit 

board  so  that  the  Russians 

riaintain  a  greater  number  of 

ba!  ed  missile  warheads,  and  we 

rjaintain  a  greater  number  of 

air-based    missile    warheads. 

both  sides  reduced  to  5.000 

overall; 

it  would  provide  a  variable 

for  the  so-called  build-down 

to  discourage  the  hair-trig- 

imijiobile.  MIRVd  land-based  mis- 

the  MX  and  the  lions  share 

missiles.   Here   is   how   it 

afccomplish  this: 

for  every  new  fixed  land-based 

,arhead  such  as  the  MX,  two 

warheads  would  be  destroyed: 

submarine-launched  missile 

such  as  the  new  D-5  or  Tri- 

ifiissile  would  be  converted  on  a 
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mobile    land-based    missiles 
Midgetman  would  be  on  a  1- 


Fresident.  how  useful  and  con- 
are   these   latest   proposals? 
Mr.  President,  they  can  and 
be   improved,   but    to   be   fair 
do       represent       remarkable 
particularly    coming    from 
adihinistration.  I  have  frequently 
the  so-called  build-down  pro- 
b^cause  as  originally  proposed  I 
it  would  result   in  a  definite 
This  latest  proposal  however 
different.  Previous  propos- 
d  have  driven  both  sides  to  an 
buildup    for    two    reasons, 
ongoing  research  programs 
superpowers  could  be  counted 
keep    the    technology    racing 
develop  ever  more  devastat- 
lethal  weapons,  so  sharply  im- 
that  one  of  the  new  weapons 
far  more  deadly  than  two  or 
the    old.    Second,    with    the 
n  to  new  weapons  left  to  the 
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military  forces  of  each  superpower  to 
act  unilaterally  within  the  trade  off 
rules,  neither  superpower  would  sub- 
stitute new  weapons  unless  its  military 
were  convinced  that  the  single  new 
weapon  would  give  a  sharply  better 
lethal  kick  than  the  two  new  weapons 
that  had  to  be  retired.  So  a  buildup 
would  be  absolutely  certain.  Now  some 
could  ask  how  could  the  dilution  of 
the  2  for  1  build-down  idea  to  a  3  for  2 
for  submarine-launched  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  further  dilution  to  an 
even-Steven  1  for  1  no  build-down,  for 
mobile  midgetman— how  could  this 
provide  less  nuclear  killing  power  than 
the  original  formulation?  Is  not  this 
latest  build-down  even  weaker?  No.  It 
is  not.  Why  not?  Here  is  why  not:  The 
new  proposal  ties  the  build  down  into 
the  reduction  in  warheads  from  rough- 
ly 7.500  down  to  5.000.  Also  it  would 
begin  to  put  a  limit  on  megatonnage 
and  throw-weight.  If  that  warhead  re- 
duction is  mandated  then  the  build- 
down  might,  indeed,  begin  to  reduce 
the  lethal  arsenal  on  both  sides.  And 
the  incentives  for  retiring  the  hair- 
trigger  land-based,  heavily  MIRVd 
missiles  and  the  move  toward  less  vul- 
nerable and  more  stable  missiles  adds 
an  additional  constructive  dimension. 

We  cannot  escape  the  grim  fact, 
however,  that  this  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol proposal  does  not  touch  on  the 
prime  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
These  proposals  make  real  progress 
against  the  relatively  unlikely  possibil- 
ity that  a  super  power  nuclear  war 
would  break  out  with  a  planned,  pre- 
meditated first  strike  by  either  super- 
power. The  suicidal  consequences 
make  such  a  first  strike  unlikely.  The 
proposal  also  makes  a  beginning 
toward  reducing  the  possibilities  of  a 
nuclear  war  beginning  from  a  more 
likely  cause— a  mistaken  early  warn- 
ing. This  is  because  the  proposal 
would  move  us  away  from  the  hair- 
trigger  launch  warning  type  of  weap- 
ons like  the  Russian  land-based  mis- 
siles and  our  MX.  What  the  proposals 
fail  to  deal  with  is  the  most  likely 
starting  scenario  for  a  nuclear  world 
war  which  is  that  with  nuclear  tech- 
nology encouraged  to  move  ahead, 
these  proposals  would  encourage  ex- 
actly that  on  both  sides,  the  technolo- 
gy will  develop  nuclear  weapons  that 
will  fit  the  needs  and  capacity  of  many 
countries  including  such  as  Libya. 
Syria.  Iran.  Iraq,  South  Africa,  and 
others.  A  nuclear  war  developing  any- 
where in  the  world  would  quickly 
spread  and  engulf  all  of  us. 

These  latest  proposals  fail  to  meet 
this  problem.  To  meet  it  we  need  two 
emphatic  changes  in  policy.  First,  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  negotiations  to  reduce 
the  threshold  for  underground  nuclear 
testing  from  150  kilotons  to  a  much 
lower  figure;  and  second,  a  far  more 
stringent  antinuclear  proliferation 
policy.  Opposition  to  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion   is    the    single    area    where    the 


Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a  more  con- 
structive and  effective  nuclear  arms 
control  policy  than  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
article  by  Leslie  Gelb  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  that  provided  the 
basis  for  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arms  Talks:  Shift  by  U.S.  New  Offer  A 
Response  to  Criticism  at  Home 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Washington,  Oct.  4.— President  Reagan's 
new  strategic  arms  proposal  is  widely  seen 
here  as  a  significant  advance  toward  com- 
promise with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  advance 
that  will  make  arms  control  policy  a  more 
difficult  target  for  domestic  critics. 

In  the  proposal,  which  was  formally  an- 
nounced today.  Mr.  Reagan  met  the  main 
concerns  of  an  influential  group  of  legisla- 
tors and  arms  specialists  by  agreeing  to  re- 
design the  so-called  bullddown  Idea,  which 
provides  that  the  deployment  of  new  war- 
heads must  be  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  older  ones. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  more  old  war- 
heads would  be  destroyed  If  a  nation  de- 
ployed fixed,  land-ba-sed  missiles  than  If  It 
deployed  sea-based  or  mobile  land-based 
missiles.  In  that  way  modernization  would 
be  channeled  toward  less  vulnerable  and 
less  threatening  mobile  s.vstems. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  moved  to 
meet  some  of  the  Soviet  Union's  major  de- 
mands by  showing  a  willingness  to  reduce 
the  number  of  bombers,  and  by  putting 
lower  limits  on  planned  bombers  that  carry 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  and  on  the 
highly  accurate  D-5  submarine-launched 
missile. 

This  does  not  moan  that  Administration 
officials  think  Mo.scow  will  respond  eagerly 
or  positively,  or  that  major  differences  have 
been  resolved.  For  the  moment  at  least, 
they  sec  Soviet  leaders  as  111  disposed  to  deal 
with  the  Administration  in  the  wake  of  the 
controversy  over  the  shooting  down  of  the 
South  Korean  airliner  Sept.  1. 

In  recognition  of  this,  officials  said  there 
was  considerable  sentiment  in  the  Adminis- 
tration against  making  the  new  proposal  to 
the  Soviet  delegation  in  Geneva  at  this 
time.  Instead,  some  are  suggesting  a  delay 
until  the  atmosphere  Improves,  and  perhaps 
until  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
could  go  to  Moscow  and  present  the  ideas 
directly  to  Soviet  leaders. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Congressional 
critics  and  outside  experts  who  helped  fash- 
ion the  new  proposal  believe  their  job  is  now 
done.  In  a  move  several  legislators  and  out- 
side experts  described  a.s  having  great  im- 
portance, these  elements  succeeded  In  put- 
ting one  of  their  own  into  the  negotiating 
delegation,  "to  watch  things,"  as  one  legisla- 
tor put  it. 

NEW  working  group  PLANNED 

R.  James  Woolsey.  an  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  the  Carter  Administration  and 
a  member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  will  join  the  delegation 
when  talks  resume  in  Geneva  later  this 
week.  Further,  according  to  officials,  he  is 
expected  to  become  a  member— If  not  the 
chairman— of  a  proposed  new  special  work- 
ing group  to  dlscu.ss  the  new  build-down 
Idea  with  the  Russians. 
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This  new  group,  which  will  operate  paral- 
lel to  the  formal  negotiations  if  Moscow 
agrees  is  seen  by  a  number  of  legislators 
and  officials  as  a  way  of  getting  around 
Edward  L.  Rowny,  the  chief  American  nego- 
tiator, whom  they  see  as  an  obstacle  to  a 

treaty.  „  ,  „„„ 

Officials  said  that  Mr.  Rowny  and  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman,  the  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  were  the 
Administration's  strongest  opponents  of  the 
new  proposals.  They  were  said  to  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  had  already 
lost  credibility  by  changing  its  negotiating 
position  too  many  times  under  domestic 
pressure. 

two-stage  APPROACH  SOUGHT 

Officials  said  that  State  Department  offi- 
cials under  Mr.  Shultz  argued  that  an 
almost  wholly  new  approach  at  this  time 
would  only  serve  to  confuse  Soviet  leaders 
and  make  agreement  with  Moscow  more  dii- 
flcult  They  argued  Instead  for  a  two-stage 
approach:  an  expanded  version  of  the  un_ 
ratified  1979  strategic  arms  treaty,  followed 
by  the  build-down  idea. 

In  the  formal  negotiations  in  Geneva,  Mr. 
Rowny  will  be  instructed  to  present  a  modi- 
fied version  of  the  existing  proposal.  That 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  each  side's  missile 
warheads  by  about  one-third  to  5,000,  plus  a 
formula  for  closing  the  3-10-1  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  missile  throw  weight,  or  payload. 

Moscow  wants  to  put  a  ceiling  on  all  nu- 
clear charges,"  that  is,  missile  warheads 
bombs  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  and 
does  not  want  any  payload  limits. 
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DISARRAY  IN  ADMINISTRATION  SEEN 

A  number  of  officials  described  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Administration  as  one  of  consid- 
erable disarray,  with  no  senior  participant 
showing  any  particular  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  approach.  ,/.•■, 

Last  Fridav,  according  to  these  officials, 
the  Administration  was  still  without  an 
agreed  position  when  Ronald  F.  Lehman  3d, 
the  chief  arms  control  expert  on  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  staff,  met  with  a  group 
Including  Brent  Scowcroft,  the  chairman  of 
Mr  Reagan's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  Mr  Woolsey  and  Senator  William  S. 
Cohen!  Republican  of  Maine,  who  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  build-down  idea. 

By  all  accounts.  Mr.  Scowcroft  and  his 
commission  members  and  Mr.  Cohen  and 
several  of  his  Congressional  colleagues  es- 
sentially wrote  the  position  paper  with  Mr^ 
Lehman,  although  they  strongly  preferred 
one  overall  new  proposal  rather  than  break- 
ing it  down  into  one  piece  for  the  formal 
talks  and  one  piece  for  the  working  group. 


ably  are  unaware  that  a  Holocaust  oc- 
curred; they  may  not  know,  for  that 
matter,  if  bigotry  exists  at  all  and  if 
people  are  motivated  to  kill  because  of 
that  bigotry.  If  we  are  ever  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  Holocaust,  it  is  es- 
sential that  its  memory  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  our 
Nation  needs  something  symbolic  to 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that 
genocides  have  occurred.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  need  something  that  will 
enable  us  to  recognize  genocide  as  it 
occurs  and  to  bring  its  perpetrators  to 
legal  justice.  Our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  serve  both 
goals.  It  will  be  a  memorial  to  those 
who  have  perished,  and  a  beacon  to 
those  it  may  save. 


SUBCEILING  WOULD  BE  DROPPED 

To  make  the  new  United  States  approach 
more  attractive.  Mr.  Rowny  is  instructed  to 
drop  the  subcelling  of  2,500  land-ba^ed  mis- 
sile warheads  within  the  overall  5,000-war- 
head  limit.  This  would  permit  Moscow  to 
keep  more  of  its  powerful  land-based  mis- 

^' At"  the  same  time,  officials  said,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to '""^^^V^n^it'fhe 
gic  bomber  fleet  to  below  400  and  limit  the 
number  of  cruise  missiles  carried  by  the 
bombers  to  3.500  instead  of  the  previously 

proposed  8,000.  ,,     .     i,      „„ 

In  the  proposed  parallel  talks  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  separate  working  group.  Sov-iet 
and  American  negotiators  would  work  on  a 
•double"  build-down  approach-in  numbers 
of  missile  warheads,  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles,  and  in  -destructive  capacity,  or 
missile  and  bomber  payloads. 

In  this  context,  the  Administration  will 
suggest  an  annual  cut  of  5  percent  in  niissile 
warheads  or  a  reduction  based  on  a  build- 
down  formula,  whichever  is  greater. 

Officials  said  these  are  the  build-down 
proposals,  which  would  be  put  on  the  table 
with  some  flexibility: 

For  every  new  fixed  land-based  missile 
warhead  such  as  those  on  the  MX,  two  old 
warheads  would  be  destroyed: 

Submarine-launched  missile  warheads, 
such  as  the  new  D-5  or  Trident  2  missile, 
would  be  converted  on  a  3-to-2  basis^ 

Mobile  land-based  missiles,  such  as  the 
proposed  Midgetman,  would  be  on  a  one-for- 

"^This  would  penalize  modernization  of  po- 
tential first-strike  weapons  and  reward  mod- 
ernization in  the  direction  of  submarme- 
launched  and  mobile  missiles 

At  some  point,  or  so  the  framers  of  the 
proposal  hope,  the  efforts  of  the  working 
group  would  be  merged  into  the  formal 
talks. 


A  NOT-SO-CHEERFUL 
IGNORANCE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Which  described  a  certain 
•cheerful  ignorance"  of  some  southern 
California  youth.  The  writer.  Benja- 
min Stein,  points  to  a  pervasive  phe- 
nomenon among  both  the  high  school 
and  college  students  that  he  spends 
time  with— an  apparent  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  world  in  terms  of  both 
historical    and    contemporary    issues. 
One  example  cited  by  Stein  was  that 
of  the  students  he  interviewed.  "Not 
one  could  name  all  the  Presidents  since 
World  War  II.  Only  one  could  even 
place    the    correct    decade    in    which 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  President.' 

While  Mr.  Stein  makes  no  claim 
about  the  representativeness  of  his 
student  'sample. "  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous point  underlying  this  piece.  Appar- 
ently, some  young  people  are  unable 
to  put  even  recent  historic  events  in 
perspective.  What  is  truly  frightening 
about  this  situation  is  that  the  igno- 
rance that  does  exist  is  not  restricted 
to  purely  benign  historical  facts.  Some 
extremely  sensitive  issues  are  involved 

as  well.  , 

One  such  important  incident  pointed 
out  by  Stein  concerns  anti-Semitism. 
He  describes  an  interaction  with  two 
students  as  follows: 

Recently,  two  of  them  read  an  article 
about  a  militantly  anti-Semitic  organization. 
One  of  them  pointed  at  the  word  'anti- 
Semite"  and  said.  "What's  this  word?'  I  ex- 
plained that  it  was  someone  who  hated  Jews 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
Jews  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  genuine 
amazement  and  asked.  "Why  ^'ou'd  ^."5;°"^ 
do  that?  "  The  other  girl  said,  "  What  is  tnai 
again?  I  never  heard  of  that." 

How  are  we  to  respond  to  this?  Per- 
haps these  young  people  have  never 
been  touched  by  such  intolerance  and 
bigotry  but  there  is  a  sad  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  side  to  such  "inno- 
cence "  These  same  youth  who  are  un- 
aware that  anti-Semitism  exists  prob- 


TERENCE  CARDINAL  COOKE 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  altogether  sad  duty  for  me  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that  His  Emi- 
nence, Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  passed 
away  early  this  morning. 

He  was  a  man  of  exalted  simplicity- 
above  all.  a  paster  to  his  flock  which 
extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
doctrine  or  institution. 

Cardinal  Cooke  was  the  spiritual 
leader  of  nearly  2  million  Catholics  in 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  a  175- 
year-old  institution  which  now  covers 
10  counties  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area. 

The  statement  read  this  morning  by 
officials  of  the  archdiocese  was  suc- 
cinct but  moving: 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  .  .  completed 
his  work  on  earth  and  was  called  home  by 
Almighty  God  to  heaven  this  morning.  Oc- 
tober 6.  1983.  at  4:45  a.m.  His  Eminence  died 
peacefully  at  his  residence  ...  in  the 
shadow  of  his  beloved  Cathedral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  announced  his 
death  to  a  gathering  of  220  bishops  at 
a  Vatican  synod  and  asked  that  the 
bishops  pray  for  the  Cardinal.  Trib- 
utes from  around  the  world  are  com- 
mencing to  arrive  in  New  York. 

Mr  President.  Cardinal  Cooke  was  a 
man  of  truly  extraordinary  grace. 
Even  as  his  final  moments  were  filled 
with  suffering,  they  were  filled,  too, 
with  concern  and  compassion  for  the 
church  he  loved  so  well.  One  of  his 
very  last  letters,  to  be  read  this 
Sunday  at  masses  throughout  New 
York,  dealt  with  the  church's  sacred 
view  of  life.  The  Cardinal  wrote: 

Life  is  no  less  beautiful  when  accompanied 
by  illness  or  weakness,  hunger  or  poverty, 
physical  or  mental  diseases,  loneliness  or  old 
age  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
man  that  in  his  own  suffering,  he 
found  wisdom  to  share  with  his  con- 
gregation. Yet  his  teaching,  boundless- 
ly energetic  as  it  was,  never  ap- 
proached the  dogmatic.  Cardinal 
Cooke  was  preeminently  a  man  of 
learning  and  recognized  the  diversity 
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of  opir  ion  that  flourishes  within  the 
church 
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flresident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
lat    an    account    of    Cardinal 
life,   from   the   United   Press 
be  entered  at  this  point 
EcoRD  along  with  the  text  of  a 
issued  this  morning  at  the 
louse  by  the  President: 
being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

e  United  Press  International.  Oct. 
6.  1983] 
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as  a  good  life,  his  presence 
us  powerful  in  its  simpleness 
ue.  How  we  were  blessed  by 


J.  Cooke  became  archbishop  of 
—the  fourth  largest  archdiocese 
Ijnited  States  with  nearly  2  million 
-at  a  time  of  change  and  turmoil  in 
church  and  the  world  at  large, 
day  he  was  installed  at  St.  Pat- 
Cjathedral— April    4.     1968— another 
n.   Dr.   Martin   Luther   King,   was 
an  assassin's  bullet  in  Memphis, 
called  on  Catholics  at  that  time  to 
poverty  and  racial  tensions  in  a 
love." 

—just  four  years  after  the  Second 

;;ouncil  ended,  ushering  the  church 

era— Pope  Paul  VI  gave  Cooke 

of  a  cardinal,  making  him,  at  48. 

prince  of  the  church"  in  the 

also  was  military  vicar. 

the    American    leader    of    the 

fight  against  abortion,  pressing  for 

to  ban  the  practice  and  serving 

as  chairman  of  the  National 

of  Catholic  Bishop's  Committee 

Activities. 

an  issue  that  was  to  occupy  Cooke 

end. 

ekend,  Vatican  Radio  broadcasted 
om  the  cardinal  condemning  abor- 
mercy  killing.  It  is  to  be  read  in  all 
arthdiocese's  churches  Sunday. 

no  less  beautiful  when  accompa- 

Uness  or  weakness,  hunger  or  pov- 

ph:  sical  or  mental  diseases,  loneliness 

Cooke  said  in  his  last  message 
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ihe  anti-abortion  position  was  one 
s  fellow   bishops   held,   he  did 
differences  with  them  on  the  issue 
weapons. 

7.  1981.  the  40th  anniversary  of 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  in  his 
ilitary  vicar.  Cooke  issued  a  letter 
is  legitimate  to  develop  and  main- 
systems  to  try  to  prevent  war 
another  nation  from  attacking." 
Dissenting  clergymen  criticized  Cooke  for 
maintaitfng  a  limited  nuclear  war  was  possi- 
his  position  on  the  use  of  nucle- 
was  clearly  contracted  by  the 
position  of  his  fellow  bishops, 
issued  last  May  by  the  National 
of  Catholic  Bishops  condemning 
var.  accepting  nuclear  deterrence 
step  toward  disarmament  and  call- 
nuclear  freeze  went  farther  than 
ferred  in  some  aspects. 

the  cardinal  created   a  storm 

me  members  of  his  own  flock  last 

en  he  denounced  the  selection  of 

Flannery.    an    Irish    Republican 

iporter.  as  grand  marshal  of  the  St. 

Day  Parade  up  New  York's  Fifth 


The  dispute  reached  a  dramatic  climax 
parade  day  when  Cooke  snubbed  Flannery 
by  refusing  to  appear  on  the  steps  of  the  ca- 
thedral for  the  traditional  greeting  for 
parade  leaders.  After  the  grand  marshal  had 
headed  up  Fifth  Avenue,  the  cardinal 
emerged  to  review  the  rest  of  the  parade 
and  wa.s  greeted  by  boos. 

The  ruddy-faced  Cooke  became  archibi- 
shop  after  serving  as  secretary  to  his  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Cardinal  Francis  Spellman. 

As  an  administrator.  Cooke  was  known  as 
a  hard  worker  who  modernized  the  archdio- 
cese by  centralizing  many  operations  into  a 
new  Catholic  Center,  a  19-story  skyscraper 
that  was  criticized  by  some  as  a  luxury,  but 
defended  by  others  as  a  needed  change. 

Besides  .serving  the  1.8  million  Catholics 
in  the  archdiocese  covering  10  counties 
ranging  from  Manhattan  to  rural  Sullivan 
County,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  as  military 
vicar.  Cooke  found  time  to  accommodate 
the  world  leaders,  celebrities  and  church  of- 
ficials who  arrived  to  visit  him  and  see  St. 
Patrick's. 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  the 
United  States  in  October  1979  he  was  a 
guest  of  Cooke's  in  his  residence  behind  St. 
Patrick's. 

Cooke  was  born  on  LaSalle  Street  in  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side  on  March  1,  1921. 

The  future  cardinal's  parents,  Michael 
and  Margaret  Cooke,  moved  to  the  Bronx  a 
few  years  later  and  placed  their  two  sons  in 
parochial  schools. 

Cooke  graduated  from  Cathedral  College, 
now  Cathedral  Preparatory  High  School,  in 
1940.  and  entered  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Yonkers.  N.Y. 

He  was  ordained  by  Spellman  on  Dec.  1. 
1945.  and  became  the  first  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary  to  be  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  New  York. 

Cooke  always  maintained  that  the  two 
people  who  influenced  his  life  most  were  his 
father,  a  private  chauffeur  and  later  a  con- 
struction worker,  and  Cardinal  Spellman. 

"It  was  a  rich  experience  and  an  education 
being  around  him. "  Cooke  said  of  Spellman. 
■'His  memory  was  incredible.  He  knew  how- 
to  take  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
His  consideration  was  unfailing." 

For  a  brief  time  Cooke  was  chaplain  at  St. 
Agatha's  Home  for  Children  in  Nanuet. 
N.Y.  He  then  studied  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington,  where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  in  social  work. 

From  1945  until  1956.  Cooke  served  as  an 
instructor  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Social  Services  and  from  1954  to 
1957  he  was  procurator  at  St.  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary. 

In  early  1957  Spellman  appointed  Cooke 
as  his  personal  secretary  and  in  1965  he  was 
ordained  an  auxiliary  bishop. 

Cooke  became  a  cardinal  22  years  after  en- 
tering the  priesthood  and  was  the  seventh 
archbishop  of  New  York. 

President  Johnson.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler and  Mayor  John  Lindsay  were  among 
hundreds  of  dignitaries  who  heard  Cooke's 
first  sermon  as  archbishop. 

In  1975.  Cooke  went  to  Rome  for  the  can- 
onization of  another  native  New  Yorker, 
Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  who  became  the 
first  American-born  saint. 

Cooke  began  each  day  with  mass  in  his 
chapel,  newspapers  at  breakfast,  brief  con- 
ferences with  his  own  staff  on  critical  sub- 
jects, appointments  with  administrative 
aides  and  people  with  pressing  personal  or 
professional  business,  and  a  review  of  his 
mail. 


After  lunch  he  would  start  reading  reports 
on  church,  city,  state,  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs  and  meet  with  boards  or 
groups.  Following  supper  he  allowed  himself 
an  occasional  walk  on  Madison  Avenue 
behind  the  cathedral  and  then  retired  with 
an  armful  of  papers. 

Last  April.  Cooke  celebrated  a  mass  mark- 
ing the  175th  anniversary  of  the  archdio- 
cese, which  covers  Manhattan,  Staten 
Island  and  the  Bronx  and  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Rockland.  Putnam.  Dutchess, 
Ulster,  Sullivan  and  Orange. 

[From  the  United  Press  International,  Oct. 

6,  1983] 

Statement  of  President  Reagan 

Washington.— President  Reagan  said 
today  that  "all  of  America  is  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  Cardinal  Cooke,  a  saintly  man 
and  a  great  spiritual  leader." 

Reagan  visited  Cooke  last  week  when  he 
was  in  New  York  to  address  the  United  Na- 
tions General  A.ssembly. 

Cooke  died  early  today,  and  Reagan  this 
morning  issued  the  following  statement: 

"All  of  America  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
Cardinal  Cooke,  a  saintly  man  and  a  great 
spiritual  leader.  In  life.  Terence  James 
Cooke  inspired  us— with  his  personal  holi- 
ness, his  dedication  to  his  church,  his  devo- 
tion to  his  flock.  But  in  death  as  well,  he 
had  for  us  a  special  gift  and  a  special  inspi- 
ration. 

"The  world  has  rarely  seen  a  more  moving 
display  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues  in  the 
faith,  hope  and  love  with  which  Cardinal 
Cooke  confronted  and  conquered  death.  He 
bore  his  suffering  in  imitation  of  his  savior. 

"Nancy  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  our  lives  that  in  his  final 
months  we  had  the  chance  to  visit  and  pray 
with  Cardinal  Cooke.  We  join  the  people  of 
New  York  and  all  America  in  mourning  the 
grievous  lo.ss  of  a  wonderful  and  holy  man.  " 

Cardinal-Terence  J.  Cooke 
(By  Carol  Vecchione) 

New  York.— Cardinal  Terence  J.  Cooke, 
spiritual  leader  of  nearly  2  million  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
for  15  years,  died  today  of  leukemia.  He  was 
62. 

"Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  tenth  Bishop, 
seventh  Archbishop,  fifth  Cardinal  of  the 
See  of  New  York  and  Vicar  to  Military  Serv- 
ice. Veterans  Administration  hospitals  and 
Government  Service  overseas,  completed  his 
work  on  earth  and  was  called  home  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  heaven  this  morning,  Oct.  6. 
1983.  at  4:45  a.m.. "  the  Rev.  Peter  Finn  read 
from  a  formal  announcement. 

"His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cooke,  died 
peacefully  this  morning  at  his  residence  .  .  . 
in  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,"  said  Finn,  archdiocese  spokes- 
man. 

Cooke's  physician.  Dr.  Kevin  Cahill,  and 
two  nurses  were  in  the  room,  and  Monsignor 
Joseph  Murphy,  chancellor  of  the  archdio- 
cese, was  praying  at  his  bedside  when  the 
cardinal  died,  Finn  said. 

Although  funeral  arrangements  would  be 
announced  later  today,  Finn  said  tentative 
plans  included  a  wake  at  the  cathedral 
Friday  evening  through  Sunday  and  serv- 
ices on  Monday. 

Cooke's  body  was  removed  from  his  resi- 
dence about  6  a.m.  and  was  taken  to  the 
Abbey  Funeral  Home  in  Manhattan. 

Cooke's  death  came  40  days  after  the 
archdiocese  announced  that  the  cardinal 
was  terminally  ill  and  two  days  after  the 
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archdiocese  announced  he  had  suffered  a  se- 
rious setback  and  was  near  death. 

He  had  suffered  with  cancer  of  the  lymph 
system  for  eight  years,  which  was  recently 
complicated  by  the  onset  of  leukemia  He 
had  received  chemotherapy  and  blood  trans- 
fusions in  his  battle.  i,  „  „ 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  will  choose 
Cooke's  successor,  announced  the  cardinal  s 
death  to  220  bishops  attending  a  synod  in 
the  Vatican,  shortly  after  he  was  informed 
of  the  death  by  telephone.  The  POP^  asked 
the  bishops  to  pray  for  the  archbishop,  a 
Vatican  spokesman  said. 

President  Reagan,  who  with  his  wife  vis- 
ited Cooke  at  his  residence  on  Sept.  25, 
issued  a  statement  calling  Cooke  a  "saintb 
man"  and  a  'great  spiritual  eader  who 
■bore    his    suffering    in    imitation    of    his 

^^Mayor  Edward  Koch  ordered  city  flags  to 
be  flown  at  half  staff. 

■New  Yorkers  of  all  denominations  loved 
and  respected  Cardinal  Cooke. "  Koch  said 
in  a  statement.  'He  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  but  of  extraordinary  compassion  and 
he  loved  God  with  all  his  mind  and  all  his 
heart.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  place  in 
heaven  is  assured."  .„m„„  h,,t 

Catholic  schools  remained  open  today  but 
were  expected  to  be  closed  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  Finn  said. 

The  archdiocese's  Board  of  Consulators 
was  expected  to  meet  today  to  elect  an  ad- 
ministrator to  run  the  archdiocese  until  a 
successor  is  announced,  he  said. 

Pope  Paul  II,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  n 
Washington  and  members  of  the  cardinal  s 
family  were  notified  immediately  after  his 

'''cookrh"ar  become  so  weak  Wednesday 
that  he  could  barely  speak,  and  he  and  his 
family  decided  not  to  see  each  other  agaiiv 
■He  and  they  would  like  to  remember  each 
other  at  better  moments  in  the  course  of  his 

"SeTlfaifer  of  the  church's  fight 
against  abortion  during  his  15  years  as  arch- 
bfshop,  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church 
Tuesday  after  his  condition  worsened. 

On  Wednesday  he  received  several  blood 
transfusions  and  was  under  heavy  medica- 
t  ion  to  ease  his  pain. 

The  rapid  deterioration  in  the  cardinals 
condition  came  just  days  after  the  archdio- 
cese released  a  letter  in  which  Cooke  con- 
demned abortion  and  mercy  killing. 

The  letter  is  to  be  read  in  the  archdio- 
cese s  churches  on  Sunday.  The  nS-year-old 
archdiocese  covers  10  counties  in  the  metro- 
politan  area. 


MAYNARD  LAYMAN,  AN 
OUTSTANDING  ALABAMIAN 
Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  May- 
nard' Layman,  farm  editor  and  assist- 
ant to  the  publisher  of  the  Decatur 
Daily  has  recently  announced  that  he 
S  retiring  after  more  than  50  years 
with  the  newspaper.  For  the  next  few 
moments  I  would  like  to  share  a  little 
bit  of  the  story  of  this  dedicated  and 
diversely  talented  public  servant  with 
my  colleagues. 

A  native  of  north  Alabama.  Maynard 
graduated  from  Maryville  College  in 
Tennessee  in  1928.  The  next  year 
1929  he  simultaneously  held  down 
four' jobs:  Director  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  Decatur  public  school 
system,  boys  secretary  for  the  YMCA, 


and  director  of  recreation  programs 
for  both  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  and  Connecticut  Mills  Co.  In 
1930,  Layman  joined  the  Decatur 
Daily  as  circulation  manager  and  farm 
editor.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
ever  since. 

It  has  been  in  the  agricultural  area 
that  Maynard  Layman  has  been  best 
known.  Through  the  years,  Maynard 
has  been  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Decatur  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is,  in  great  part,  re- 
sponsible for  Decatur  becoming  one  of 
Alabama's  finest  farm  marketing  cen- 
ters. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
Maynard  has  been  helping  the  Ala- 
bama congressional  delegation  with 
agricultural  issues.  His  work  has  been 
of  particular  help  with  the  problems 
experienced  by  cotton  farmers  in  Ala- 
bama and  other  States  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States. 

In  1968,  Layman  was  selected  by  the 
Progressive  Farmer  as  Alabama's  Out- 
standing Man  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Center  Board,  a  former  consultant 
with  the  Alabama  Cotton  Legislative 
Studv  Committee,  a  soil  conservation 
supervisor  for  20  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  original  North  Ala- 
bama Cotton  Hardship  Committee.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Feed  Grain  Advisory  Committee. 

Despite    this    impressive    listing    of 
honors  and  activities.  Maynard  Lay- 
mans  accomplishments  have  not  been 
limited    to    the    agricultural    sphere. 
Maynard  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Decatur  Rotary   Club,   and   a 
member  of  the  Alabama  Small  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council.  He  was  recently 
chosen     by     the     Tennessee     Valley 
Brotherhood  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  to  receive 
one     of     their     annual     brotherhood 
awards.  In  1981.  the  Alabama  Chapter 
of     the     American     Cancer     Society 
named    Maynard    "Volunteer    of    the 
Year  "  He  has  also  been  named  a  Paul 
Harris  fellow  by  the  Decatur  Rotary 
Club,  the  single  highest  honor  a  Ro- 
tarian  can  be  awarded. 

In  addition.  Layman  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Educational  Tele- 
vision Commission,  and  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Alabama  Ethics  Com- 
mission. ,,  , 
Clearly,  Mr.  President,  Maynard 
Layman  is  a  man  of  great  and  diverse 
talent.  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his  re- 
tirement years,  and  know  I  speak  tor 
all  who  have  known  him  in  thanking 
him  for  his  many  contributions. 


Ala.,  who  this  week  are  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  their  city. 

The  city  of  Anniston.  the  seat  of 
Calhoun  County,  lies  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The 
entire  region  was  sparsely  settled  until 
the  Civil  War.  During  the  war.  a  blast 
furnace  of  the  Oxford  Iron  Works,  lo- 
cated at  Anniston.  was  destroyed  by 
Union  forces.  After  the  war.  in  1872. 
the  Woodstock  Iron  Co.  was  organized, 
with  a  base  at  the  former  holdings  of 
the  Oxford  Iron  Works. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  ANNISTON, 
ALA. 
Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, I  am  quite  pleased  and  proud  to 
congratulate  the  citizens  of  Anniston. 


The  new  company  laid  out  a  town, 
built  a  sewer  system,  a  waterworks, 
and  powerhouse.  The  town  was  to  be 
called  Woodstock,  but  Alabama  al- 
ready had  a  town  named  Woodstock. 
The  town  Anniston- Annies  town- 
was  then  chosen,  to  honor  Mrs,  Annie 
Tyler,  the  wife  of  Woodstock's  compa- 
ny president, 

A  textile  mill  was  established  in 
1880,  and  a  pig  iron  furnace  was  built 
in  1892.  A  railroad  was  built  from  An- 
niston south  to  Sylacauga,  and  then 
extended  north  to  Gadsden  and  At- 
talla. 

Eighteen  eighty-three  saw  the  publi- 
cation of  the  towns  first  newspaper, 
the  Hot  Blast.  This  same  paper  is  still 
in  existence  today,  as  the  Anniston 
Star. 

The  year  1883  also  saw  the  charter- 
ing of  Anniston  as  a  municipality. 
Until  that  time,  the  town  had  func- 
tioned as  a  private  corporation.  It  is 
the  centennial  of  that  chartering  that 
the  people  of  Anniston  are  celebrat- 
ing. 

Anniston  has  a  firm  hold  on  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  Alabama. 
Among  citizens  of  the  town  who  have 
received  national  recognition  have 
been  Gen.  Robert  E.  Noble,  Surgeon- 
General  in  the  U.S.  Army,  who  assist- 
ed General  Gorgas  with  his  work  in 
Panama:  John  B.  Knox,  president  of 
the  Alabama  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1901;  former  Governor  Thomas 
E  Kilbv:  and  Ruth  Elder,  first  woman 
to  attempt  a  trans-Atlantic  flight. 
This.  Mr.  President,  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  list. 

In  recent  years.  Anniston  has  been 
known  as  the  home  of  the  Alabama 
Shakespeare  Festival,  which  is  gaining 
an  outstanding  reputation  among  the- 
atergoers across  the  South, 

The  Anniston  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  weeklong 
expression  of  pride  in  the  city's  past.  I 
commend  the  people  of  Anniston  on 
their  100th  anniversary,  marking  not 
only  an  event  in  history,  but  also 
marking  a  spirit  of  pride  and  fortitude. 
It  is  trulv  a  pleasure  to  represent  the 
citizens  'of  Anniston  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 
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HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  of  a  notable  honor 
to  a  citizen  of  my  State  of 
Tom  DeJarnette  of  Tusca- 
pteparator  (retired)  of  the  Ala- 
Nfuseum  of  Natural  History  at 
of  Alabama.  DeJarnette 
only  the  third  person  in  the 
of  a  century  to  be  named 
membership  in  the  Alabama- 
Indian  Tribes  of  east  Texas, 
best  known  in  Alabama  for 
than  35  years  of  dedicated 
to  the  Alabama  Museum  of 
History.  From  the  middle  of 
's  on,  it  was  his  pictorial  de- 
that  were  viewed  by  the  thou- 
people   who  visited  Mound 
Pirk  in  Moundville,  Ala. 
alfnost  a  decade.  DeJarnette  has 
consultant   to   the   Alabama- 
Tribes.  In  1976,  he  directed 
exhibition  program  for 
s  museum  at  their  reserva- 
ihiles  north  of  Houston, 
hqme  State  has  a  strong  Indian 
heritage,  having  received  its 
f  rt)m  the  Alabama  Indians.  More 
centuries  ago,  the  Alabamas 
Coushattas  were  inhabiting 
from  Selma  to  Wetumpka  as 
of  the  Upper  Creek  Confed- 
er  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
members  of  the  two  tribes 
first  to  Louisiana  and  then 
'fexas. 
named  to  tribal  membership  is 
signal  honor  for  Tom  DeJar- 
President,  and  I  commend 
is  recognition. 


I  hi 


■RIBUTE  TO  BETTY 
HAMBURGER 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  treat  advantages  of  being  in 
public  office  is  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords to  work  with  individuals  of  the 
highest  merit.  Thus,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  personal  and  professional 
pleasure  that  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  forthcoming  tes- 
timonial to  Betty  Hamburger,  one  of 
the  mos  extraordinary  and  forcefully 
compass  onate  members  of  the  com- 
of  Baltimore.  A  pioneer  and 
;hampion  for  the  rights  and 
of  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
3etty  Hamburger  has  devoted 
majority  of  her  considerable  skills 
since  her  retirement  in 
improving  the  lives  of  those 
I'ho  have  given  so  much  to 
coknmunities  and  country  over 
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Admirpd  and  respected  by  all  who 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
with  her,  Betty  Hamburger's 
been  as  diverse  as  it  has  in- 
native  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Hamburker  is  a  graduate  of  Barnard 
College  ind  holds  a  masters  degree  in 
political  science  and  international  law 


his 


from  Columbia  University.  She  mar- 
ried Isaac  Hamburger  in  1927  and 
moved  to  Baltimore  where  she  took 
courses  leading  to  a  doctor's  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  While 
a  housewife  and  mother  of  two  sons, 
she  did  freelance  feature  writing  and 
gave  lectures;  in  1936,  she  wrote  the 
book  "Watchmen  of  the  Night." 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
Mrs.  Hamburger  went  to  work  in  the 
family  department  store— Baltimore's 
oldest  men's  clothing  retailer— where 
she  was  alternately  an  interpreter  of 
Government  regulations,  buyer,  comp- 
troller, advertising  manager,  and  final- 
ly the  vice  president  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1969.  In  1959,  she  was  hon- 
ored as  the  "Ad  Woman  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore. 

As  a  volunteer,  Betty  Hamburger's 
life  has  been  equally  full.  She  has 
taken  active  roles  in  the  Community 
Chest,  the  Maryland  Federation  of 
Women,  the  National  Association  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  the  Barnard 
College  Club  of  Maryland.  She  has 
done  publicity  work  for  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center;  she  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Jewish  Educational 
Alliance  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  as  well  as  on  the  boards  of  the 
Maryland  Conference  of  Social  Con- 
cern and  the  Associated  Jewish  Char- 
ities. The  awards  she  has  received  for 
such  distinguished  service  are  numer- 
ous. 

At  the  age  of  65.  when  many  are 
looking  toward  retirement,  Betty 
Hamburger  launched  herself  into  a 
whole  new  arena  by  becoming  a  re- 
searcher for  Ralph  Nader's  political 
action  group.  This  involvement  subse- 
quently led  to  an  appointment  to  the 
Maryland  State  Commission  on  Aging 
and  an  instrumental  role  in  the  found- 
ing of  Maryland  Advocates  for  the 
Aging  8  years  ago;  she  served  as  its 
president  for  5  years.  Advocates  for 
the  Aging  is  affiliated  with  the  Gray 
Panthers;  its  title  was  selected  because 
its  membership  is  not  limited  to  sen- 
iors and  therefore  brings  in  people  of 
all  ages  who  are  interested  in  social 
issues. 

As  an  articulate  and  hardworking  ac- 
tivist, Mrs.  Hamburger  is  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  dramatizing  senior  citi- 
zen issues  and  getting  results  at  all 
levels  of  government.  What  makes  her 
even  more  effective  is  the  contagion  of 
her  enthusiasm.  She  gets  excited,  for 
example,  about  lobbying  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  insure  that  nursing 
homes  not  meeting  standards  be  put 
into  receivership  with  a  competent  ad- 
ministrator rather  than  closing  them 
and  dislocating  all  the  patients.  It  is 
this  enthusiasm  which  is  responsible 
for  meaningful  reforms  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Betty  Hamburger's  passionate  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 


cans—and her  example  of  dedication 
and  commitment— is  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  I  personally  have  been  the  ben- 
eficiary of  her  wisdom  and  counsel 
throughout  the  years  and  feel  very 
privileged  to  call  her  my  friend.  She 
has  enriched  our  lives  both  by  her 
many  good  works  and  by  her  spirit. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted 
a  brief  section  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
on  June  2,  1981.  Entitled  "When  Chil- 
dren and  Youthfulness  Fly  the  Coop." 
the  interview  recorded  by  reporter 
Phyllis  Brill  states  Betty  Hamburger's 
own  philosophy  on  aging;  in  so  doing, 
it  captures  as  well  the  spirit  and  vitali- 
ty of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

When  asked  when  she  first  realized 
she  was  aging,  when  it  first  truly  hit 
her,  she  just  laughs.  She  cannot  re- 
member her  first  gray  hair  or  her  first 
wrinkle.  She  cannot  even  tell  you  how 
many  years  now  she  has  been  a  widow. 
The  past  is  not  so  important  to  her, 
she  lives  in  the  future. 

I  tell  people  gray  hair  is  a  crown  of 
glory  and  wrinkles  are  a  sign  of  honor. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ITEM-VETO 
GROWING 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  a  rising  level  of  in- 
terest in  the  notion  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  an  item-veto 
power.  I  read  with  great  interest  the 
comments  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Mattingly.  who  intro- 
duced two  item-veto  measures  yester- 
day. I  also  want  to  note  that  a  number 
of  item-veto  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  Senator  Mattingly  pointed  out 
in  his  statement,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rising  level  of  interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  the  item-veto  con- 
cept. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan 
spoke  strongly  in  support  of  granting 
the  President  item-veto  authority  ear- 
lier this  week. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  howev- 
er, that  the  item-veto  is  not,  and 
should  not  become,  a  partisan  issue.  I 
did  not  offer  an  item-veto  proposal  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  offer  it  again  in 
this  Congress,  because  I  want  to  give  a 
Republican  President  more  power,  and 
take  away  power  from  the  Democrats 
in  Congress.  Rather,  I  think  that  both 
the  President— whether  Republican  or 
Democrat— and  the  Congress— wheth- 
er controlled  by  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans—will benefit  from  a  mechanism 
that  will  help  to  encourage  more  re- 
sponsible budgeting.  Most  Important- 
ly, the  average  American  will  benefit, 
because  an  item-veto  will  help  reduce 
the  pressures  that  have  given  us  $200 
billion  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see. 
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Most  of  the  States  give  their  Gover- 
nors item-veto  power.  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  Republican  Governors 
make  use  of  it  every  day.  Democratic 
legislators  and  Republican  legislators 
work  effectively  and  efficiently  under 
constitutions  that  give  their  execu- 
tives item-veto  authority. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  other 
item-veto  proposals  now  pending 
before  Congress  differ  significantly 
from  my  own.  My  proposal  uses  a  con- 
stitutional majority  override  standard 
for  item-vetoes;  other  proposals  use  a 
two-thirds  standard.  My  proposal  is  a 
constitutional  amendment;  others 
have  introduced  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  proposed  statutes, 

I  think  the  issues  raised  by  the  vari- 
ous proposals  are  important  and 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  What  is 
most  important,  however,  is  that  the 
concept  of  an  item-veto  is  increasingly 
viewed  as  a  workable  means  for  attack- 
ing our  serious  budget  problems. 

Most  Governors  could  have  told  us 
decades  ago  that  the  item-veto  works. 
Congress  has  been  rather  late  in  get- 
ting the  message,  but  at  long  last,  it 
seems  we  are  beginning  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
So  I  welcome  my  colleagues'  interest.  I 
solicit  their  support.  Working  togeth- 
er we  can  make  the  item-veto  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  begin  to  re- 
store needed  discipline  and  restraint  to 
the  budget  process. 

Make  no  mistake.  While  the  item- 
veto  alone  will  not  solve  our  $200  bil- 
lion annual  deficit  problem,  it  can 
make  a  noticeable  difference.  It  will 
help  insure  that  fiscal  responsibility  is 
not  just  something  that  is  talked 
about,  but  is  something  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  begins 
again  to  live  by. 
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THE    TRICENTENNIAL    ANNIVER- 
SARY  YEAR    OF   GERMAN   SET- 
TLEMENT IN  AMERICA 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Octoijer  6,  1683,  13  German  Mennon- 
ite    families    arrived    at    Philadelphia 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  aboard  the 
vessel.     Concord.    Escaping    religious 
persecution,  these  courageous  individ- 
uals risked  their  lives  to  find  a  better 
existence  in  America. 

Three  hundred  years  later,  we  cele- 
brate this  humble  beginning  of  the 
first  organized  settlement  of  German 
immigrants  in  our  land.  President 
Reagan,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
97th  Congress,  designated  1983  as  the 
•Tricentennial  Anniversary  Year  of 
German  Settlement  in  America." 

In  addition  to  recognizing  those 
early  German  pioneers,  this  designa- 
tion is  also  an  appropriate  affirmation 
of  the  vital  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  One  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  tricenten- 


nial is  to  salute  the  countless  contribu- 
tions  that   German   Americans   have 
made  to  strengthen  our  economic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  cultural  way  of  life. 
In  an  effort  to  encourage  nationwide 
participation  in  the  tricentennial  cele- 
bration,  the   joint   resolution   passed 
during  the  97th  Congress  established  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  plan  and 
coordinate    activities    promoting    this 
event.  As  President  pro  tempore.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  recommending  to  the 
President,    in    consultation    with    the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  10  indi- 
viduals who  would  serve  on  this  impor- 
tant   panel.    The    Commission,    com- 
prised of  40  outstanding  leaders  from 
across  America,  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  of  stimulating  public  interest 
in  the  300th  anniversary  of  German- 
American    relations.    Their    organiza- 
tional efforts  deserve  our  deepest  grat- 
itude and  commendation. 

Mr.  President,  since  1683.  7  million 
Germans  have  chosen  to  make  Amer- 
ica their  home.  Sixty  million  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent  make  up  our 
Nation's  largest  ethnic  group.  Nearly 
30    percent    of    our    citizens    claim 
German    ancestry,    including    myself. 
My  own  roots  may  be  traced  to  Ger- 
many, as  my  name.  Strom,  originally 
spelled  Straub.   suggests.   The   ances- 
tors of  my  mother.  Eleanor  Gertrude 
Strom   Thurmond,    arrived   in   South 
Carolina  along  with  other  German  Pa- 
latines  in    1764.   I   am   proud   of   my 
German  heritage  and  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  be  associated  with  a  people 
whose  contributions  have  so   greatly 
shaped  the  course  of  American  histo- 
ry. 

Throughout  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina,  the  German- American 
influence  is  greatly  felt.  South  Caro- 
linians consider  themselves  fortunate 
that  German-based  industries  have 
chosen  the  resource-rich  Palmetto 
State  to  locate.  As  vital  members  of 
our  industrial  community.  German 
businesses  have  bolstered  our  economy 
in  many  ways.  In  fact,  the  German- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
notes  that,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
South  Carolina  has  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  German  enterprise 
in  the  country.  Aside  from  business 
matters,  Charleston  has  one  of  the 
oldest  German  societies  in  the  United 

Qfotpg 

Indeed,  the  people  of  West  Germany 
and  America  have  much  in  common. 
Our  alliance  is  based  on  common 
values  of  democracy,  individual  liber- 
ty, and  opposition  to  any  force  which 
threatens  our  freedoms.  In  1961.  an 
enemy  of  freedom  made  an  indelible 
stain  on  Germany  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  East  Germany  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Soviets,  erected  a  wall  in 
Berlin,  creating  a  totalitarian  prison 
for  its  people.  The  Iron  Curtain  con- 
tinues to  stand  as  a  terrible  symbol  of 
oppression,  and  its  presence  is  a  dark 
reminder  to  West  Germany  and  the 


entire  free  world  of  the  evils  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  22d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  mayor  and 
city  council  of  Charleston  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  their  hope  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  one  day  be  dis- 
mantled. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  proclamation  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Fortunately,  West  Germany  remains 
free,  and  we  have  been  honored  to 
have  its  leader.  President  Karl  Car- 
stens.  and  his  wife,  and  others  includ- 
ing Ms.  Annemarie  Renger.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bundestat,  visit  America 
during  this  tricentennial.  Yesterday. 
President  Carstens  reaffirmed  his 
country's  support  for  the  United 
States  in  a  joint  meeting  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  was  pleased  to 
request,  along  with  House  Speaker 
O'Neill,  that  this  meeting  of  histori- 
cal significance  take  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all 
freedom  loving  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans join  me  in  the  hopes  and  prayers 
that  peace  and  freedom  will  reign  in 
Germany,  and  that  our  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  centuries  to  follow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  on  August  13,  1961,  the  Govern- 
ment of  East  Germany,  in  total  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations  and  international  law. 
erected  a  wall  in  the  City  of  Berlin;  and 

Whereas,  by  doing  so.  Germans  living  In 
East  Berlin  are  prevented  from  moving 
freely  in  their  city;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  call  attention  to  the  somber 
anniversary  of  The  Berlin  Wall;  and 

Whereas,  by  doing  so  we  pay  respect  to 
the  many  citizens  of  Charleston  of  German 
origin  who  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  city:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Charleston  express  our  solidarity  with 
the  citizens  of  Berlin  and  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  the  wall  is  dismantled  and  that 
Berliners  will  once  again  breathe  the  sweet 
air  of  freedom. 


ROBERT      McCLORY'S      ARTICLE. 

•WAS    THE    FIX    IN    BETWEEN 

FORD  AND  NIXON?" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  an  article  by  Robert 
McClory,  a  former  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Was  the  Fix  In  Between 
Ford  and  Nixon?",  and  it  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  National  Review. 

Mr.  McClory's  article  is  an  excellent 
refutation  of  allegations  made  by  Sey- 
mour Hersh  in  an  article  in  the  August 
edition  of  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hersh  accuses 
the  former  Presidents  of  striking  a 
deal  whereby  Nixon  would  resign  and 
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Pj-esident.  Mr.  Hersh's  entire 
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lime  that  a  President  has  testified  before  a 
committee  of  Congre-ss  during  the  period  of 
his  Presidency  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

Richard  Nixon  was  the  only  President  of 
the  United  Stales  to  resign.  His  resignation, 
at  noon  on  Prida.v.  August  9.  1974,  came  less 
than  48  hours  after  he  had  vowed  to  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  that  he  would  not 
resign.  What  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  that  48-hour  inter- 
val merits  close  scrutiny. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  includ- 
ing seven  Republicans,  had  voted  on  July  30 
to  recommend  three  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment that  the  full  House  seemed  certain  to 
adopt.  A  few  days  later,  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  transcript  of  the  incriminating 
June  23.  1972  taped  conversation  that  con- 
tained the  'smoking  gun"  segment  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  Richard  Nixon's  dominant 
role  in  the  Watergate  coverup.  and  other 
elements  of  the  obstruction-of-justice 
charge.  This  evidence  was  so  damaging  that 
such  hard-line  Nixon  supporters  as  Con- 
gressmen Charles  Wiggins  (R..  Calif.)  and 
Edward  Hutchiason  (Mich.),  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  who  had 
voted  against  impeachment,  indicated  that 
they  would  vote  for  impeachment  when  the 
Articles  came  before  the  full  House.  What 
little  support  Nixon  had  in  Congress  before 
the  June  23  revelations  had  collapsed. 

Meanwhile,  chairman  Peter  Rodino  and  I, 
and  .several  other  Judiciary  Committee 
members,  were  formulating  a  plan  for  the 
floor  debate  to  present  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Rodino,  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
and  I  had  agreed  that  there  would  be  live 
national  television  coverage  of  the  House 
debate,  which  was  expected  to  take  two  full 
weeks,  starting  at  noon  Monday,  August  26. 

On  Tuesday,  August  6,  in  Rodino's  office 
in  the  Rayburn  Building,  Rodino  and  I  dis- 
cussed an  equal  division  of  the  time  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  He  seemed  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  such  a  division.  The 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  Democratic 
committee  members  Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 
and  Bob  Kastenmeier  (Wise),  and  Republi- 
cans Tom  Railsback  (III.)  and  William 
Cohen  (Me.).  Jerome  Zeifman.  chief  majori- 
ty counsel  for  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Frank  Polk,  the  committee's  chief  minority 
counsel.  My  recommendations,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  adopted,  would  allot 
each  member  of  the  House  five  minutes  to 
discuss  the  Articles  of  Impeachment:  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  have 
ten  minutes  each.  The  time  would  be  broken 
into  397  segments  of  five  minutes  each  and 
38  segments  of  ten  minutes  each,  for  a  total 
of  about  forty  hours.  Richard  Nixon  would 
become  the  center  of  the  most  damaging 
criticism  suffered  by  an  officeholder  in  the 
nation's  history  for  five  hours  a  day  over  a 
two-week  period. 

During  the  di.scu.ssion  in  Rodino's  office 
the  bells  .sounded  for  a  quorum  call,  bring- 
ing our  formal  meeting  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  committee  counsel  departed,  as  well  as 
Congressmen  Railsback,  Cohen,  and  Kas- 
tenmeier. Rodino  asked  me  to  stay  for  a 
minute.  Congressman  Edwards  also  re- 
mained. 

Rodino  began:  "Say,  Bob.  got  your  press 
release  urging  the  President  to  resign."  He 
continued:  "I'm  all  for  it.  See  what  you  can 
do.  It  would  save  us  all  a  lot  of  trouble.  The 
damage  to  the  country  will  be  terrible  if  this 
all  goes  on  TV.  Think  what  it  would  do 
around  the  world.  If  he  resign.s,  we  can  drop 
all  this,  the  impeachment,  the  threat  of 
criminal  proceedings.  If  he  quits,  that's  the 
end.  that's  it." 


I  replied:  "Pele.  I'm  glad  you  feel  as  you 
do.  and  the  way  you're  talking  to  me,  it 
sounds  as  though  you  want  me  to  communi- 
cate your  views  to  the  people  on  my  side." 

Rodino  answered,  "Of  course.  You  tell 
your  guys  that  if  he  quits,  we'll  drop  the  im- 
peachment, and  there  should  be  no  criminal 
proceedings." 

I  was  completely  unprepared  for  Rodino's 
overtures.  But  was  he  simply  speaking  off 
the  cuff  or,  at  least,  off  the  record?  I  asked 
him  if  others  felt  the  same  way— and  wheth- 
er I  should  report  his  position  to  "my  guys." 

Congressman  Edwards  volunteered,  "Bob, 
I  feel  the  same  way.  If  Nixon  resigns,  he's 
through.  No  impeachment.  No  criminal 
prosecution.  That's  my  position.  " 

I  placed  great  reliance  on  Edwards's  state- 
ment. He  had  been  a  key  figure  in  encourag- 
ing Rodino's  fairness  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  during  the  impeachment 
hearings.  A  one-time  Republican,  Edwards 
had  switched  parties  and  at  one  point  served 
as  head  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  A  genuine  liberal  with  an  unbroken 
record  of  adherence  to  constitutional  and 
civil  rights,  Edwards  joined  Republicans  in 
insisting  that  Richard  Nixon  had  a  basic 
right  to  counsel  during  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  that  Nixon's  counsel, 
James  St.  Clair,  could  examine  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  during  our  closed  executive 
sessions.  I  felt  Edwards's  support  of  the  res- 
ignation movement  reflected  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  the  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

But  did  it  reflect  the  position  of  the 
Democratic  leadership?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  ask.  So  I  said,  "Pete,  what  about 
the  Speaker?  How  does  he  feel  about  this?  " 

Rodino  then  told  me  that  he  had  already 
talked  with  the  Speaker,  and  that  "he  feels 
the  same  way.  "  "Do  you  mind  if  I  talk  to 
the  Speaker  about  this?"  I  asked. 

Rodino  replied.  "No.  You  can  talk  to  him 
right  now."'  We  hurried  to  the  Capitol  and 
walked  onto  the  House  floor  near  the  end  of 
the  quorum  call.  Speaker  Carl  Albert  was 
standing  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  ros- 
trum, as  was  customary,  awaiting  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
that  the  members  would  rise,  at  which  time 
the  Speaker  would  take  his  seat  on  the  ros- 
trum. 

My  conversation  with  Speaker  Albert  was 
brief,  but  it  confirmed  what  Congressmen 
Rodino  and  Edwards  had  told  me:  If  Rich- 
ard Nixon  would  resign,  the  impeachment 
would  be  dropped  and  the  Speaker  would 
argue  against  any  criminal  pro.secution.  The 
Speaker  interposed  a  clear  caveat— which  I 
recall  as  though  he  had  uttered  the  words 
today:  "Of  course,  we  have  no  authority 
over  the  criminal  proceedings.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  special  prosecutor.  It's  up  to 
[Leon]  Jaworski— and  the  Judiciary.  But, 
sure,  my  advice  would  be  to  drop  the  whole 
thing— the  impeachment  and  the  criminal 
pro.secution."  This,  of  course,  was  true. 

The  Speaker  added  that  the  impeachment 
proceedings  in  the  House  and  a  trial  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  courts 
would  be  very  damaging.  "He  ought  to 
resign."" 

I  made  it  clear  to  the  Speaker  that  I  was 
going  to  communicate  his  position  "to  the 
people  on  my  side.""  The  Speaker  said. 
"Sure,  "  as  he  left  to  take  his  seat  on  the  ro.s- 
trum. 

I  puzzled  on  how  best  to  communicate  this 
advice  to  the  White  House. 

I  looked  but  couldn't  find  the  Republican 
Leader,  John  Rhodes,  so  I  thought  of  Bill 
Casselman,  my  former  legislative  assistant. 
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who  had  worked  at  the  White  House  during 
the  first  four  Nixon  years.  He  was  now 
counselor  to  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford. 

I  reached  Casselman  in  the  Republican 
Cloakroom  at  about  3:30  p.m.  and  recounted 
briefly  my  conversations  with  Rodino,  Ed- 
wards, and  Speaker  Albert.  Casselman  to  d 
me  that  Ford  wanted  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  possible  Nixon  resignation;  he 
didn't  even  want  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
sum,  Casselman  said  that  he  couldn't  talk  to 
Ford  about  this  subject,  and  he  felt  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  him  to  communicate 
the  information  to  the  White  House 

Casselman  then  suggested  that  Bill  Tim- 
mons,  a  Nixon  aide,  might  be  the  right 
person  for  me  to  talk  to.  He  said  he  would 
have  Timmons  call  me.  At  4:20  p.m^  I  re- 
ceived a  call  in  the  Republican  Cloakroom 
from  Timmons.  1  told  him  the  whole  story, 
beginning  with  the  discussion  in  Rodino  s 
office  about  the  live  television  debates  cov- 
ering the  three  Articles  of  Impeachment. 
Then  1  described  Rodino's  overtures.  Con- 
gressman Edwards  assent,  and  finally  my 
discussions  with  Speaker  Albert. 

Timmons  told  me  that  at  that  very 
moment  Congressman  John  Rhodes  an(^ 
Senators  Barry  Goldwater  and  Hugh  Scot 
were  talking  to  the  President  in  the  Oval 
Office.  Timmons  was  speaking  from  the  ad- 
joining room.  .  ,  . 

"I  know  the  President  is  not  interested  in 
any  plea  bargaining,"  Timmons  told  me. 
-but  I  feel  that  he  would  be  interested  in 
what  you  are  telling  me.  At  any  rate,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Senators  Scott  and 
Goldwater  leave,  I  will  report  what  you 
have  told  me  directly  to  the  President. 
This  Timmons  did.  During  the  discussion 
the  President  had  with  Rhodes,  Scott,  and 
Goldwater.  the  subject  of  resignation  was 
never  mentioned. 

The  next  day,  Richard  Nixon  stunned  the 
nation  by  announcing  that  he  would  resign 
the  Presidency.  His  statement  made  n(3  ref_ 
erence  of  course,  to  the  assurances  that  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  The  decision, 
according  to  Nixon,  was  made  because  his 
•base  of  support"  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  had  diminished  to  the  point  w"here 
his  vindication  in  impeachment  proceedings 
seemed  most  unlikely.  While  admitting  mis^ 
takes,  he  appeared  to  express  no  sense  oi 

^"impeachment  is  the  sole  method  of  re- 
moving from  office  a  President  of  the 
United  States  or  persons  in  the  fecutive  or 
judicial  branches  of  government.  Although 
n  Great  Britain  impeachment  procedures 
permitted  the  House  of  Lords  to  impose 
penalties  (including  the  death  sentence)  on 
kings  and  lesser  wrongdoers,  our  American 
system  has  clearly  established  that  the  onb 
penalty  the  Senate  may  impose  in  an  im- 
peachment trial  is  "removal  from  office. 
Even  if  action  in  the  House  and  Senate 
would  have  proceeded  to  a  final  conclusion 
Richard  Nixon  could  suffer  no  penalty  at 
The  hands  of  Congress  other  than  his  re- 
moval from  office. 

Special  prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  s  posi^ 
tion  on  the  issues  of  the  resignation  and 
pardon  coincided  with  the  views  of  Speaker 
Albert  and  Chairman  Rodino,  as  expressed 
to  me  that  August  afternoon.  About  a 
month  after  the  pardon,  in  an  interview 
wHh  Karen  J.  Elliott  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Jaworski  said  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  President  Fords  decision  to 
pardon  Richard  Nixon.  "If  Mr.  Nixon  s  case 
had  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  indictment 
and  trial,  the  public  would  have  learned 
nothing   more   about   the   Presidents   role 
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than    will   come   out    in   the   trials   of   his 
former  aids,"  he  told  Miss  Elliott. 

Jaworski  further  confirmed  that  if  Rich- 
ard Nixon  had  been  charged  and  tried,  his 
trial   would   not   have  come   up   for  many 

months.  ^  ^  ,  r , 

When  Gerald  Ford  appeared  before  a  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  September  8,  1974 
to  explain  his  pardon  of  Richard  Nixon,  he 
said  he  did  it  to  "change  our  national 
focus  "  He  added:  "I  wanted  to  do  all  I  could 
to  shift  our  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
fallen  President  to  the  pursuit  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  a  rising  nation." 

Does  Hersh  dispute  this?  Does  he  claim 
that  a  trial  of  Richard  Nixon  in  a  criminal 
court  would  have  been  good  for  the  nation? 
Many  regard  the  pardon  as  the  single  act 
that  lost  Ford  the  presidential  election  in 
November  1976.  Obviously,  he  was  conscious 
of  the  risk.  He  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  making  that  decision. 

The  tragedy  of  Seymour  Hersh's  dramatic 
tale  is  that  a  man  of  courage  and  dedication, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  is  recklessly  presented  as  a 
co-conspirator  with  Richard  Nixon,  intent 
upon  obstructing  justice.  Only  a  handful  ol 
congressmen,  all  bitter  political  enemies  of 
Gerald  Ford,  supports  such  a  conspiracy 
theory,  and  none  has  offered  any  evidence 
to  support  it. 

Former  Representative  Bella  Abzug,  a 
compulsive  Ford  opponent,  charged  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  if  Ford  had  offered  to  pardon 
Nixon  in  exchange  for  Nixon's  agreement  to 
r'-sign  the  Presidency,  then  "conceivably 
Mr.  Ford  could  be  charged  with  accepting  a 
bribe  which  is  an  impeachable  offense. 

wnen  cioss-examined  by  Representative 
David  Dennis  (R..  Ind,),  who  asked  her.  "Do 
vou  have  anv  evidence  whatsoever  to  sup- 
ijort  those  suspicions?"  Mrs.  Abzug  replied, 
•No  and  I  make  it  very  clear.  Mr.  Dennis, 
that  I  make  no  judgment  here  as  to  wheth- 
er these  suspicions  are  justified. " 

Yet  Hersh  expects  readers  to  share  his 
faith  in  Congresswomen  Bella  Abzug  and 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  and  Congressman  John 
Conyers  Hersh  conveniently  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  leadership  had  di- 
vorced itself  from  the  position  taken  by 
these  three. 

President  Ford  acknowledged  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  that  on  August  1,  1974 
he  met  twice  (eight  da.vs  before  the  Nixon 
resignation)  with  Alexander  Haig  Jr.  and 
discussed  the  damaging  evidence  against 
Nixon  in  the  June  23,  1972  "smoking  gun 

t3,DG 

Haig  told  Ford  that  he  was  presenting  var- 
ious options  to  Nixon:  a)  resignation,  b) 
temporary  reliquishment  of  the  Presidency 
as  authorized  by  the  25th  Amendment  and 
c)  Nixon's  possible  pardon  of  himself  and 
other  Watergate  defendants  to  be  then  fol- 
lowed by  his  resignation. 

Although  Haig  had  elicited  Ford's  views 
on  the  various  options.  Ford  called  Haig  the 
next  day  (August  2)  to  advise  him  that  he 
(Ford)  did  not  intend  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  Nixon  should  do 
about  resigning  or  not  resigning. 

These  two  contacts  with  Haig  seem  to  be 
undisputed,  even  by  Hersh. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, Ford  declared  flatly:  "At  no  tirne 
after  I  became  President  on  August  9.  1974 
was  the  subject  of  a  pardon  for  Richard  M. 
Nixon  raised  by  the  former  President  or  by 
anyone  representing  him." 

At  his  first  press  conference  as  President 
on  August  20,  1974,  Ford  anticipated  possi- 
ble questions  on  the  subject  of  the  pardon. 


After  denying  any  negotiations  on  that  sub- 
ject. Ford  added  that  "the  general  view  of 
the  American  people  was  to  spare  the 
former  President  from  a  criminal  trial. " 

Ford  continued:  "Shortly  afterward.  I 
became  greatly  concerned  that  if  Mr. 
Nixon's  prosecution  and  trial  were  pro- 
longed, the  passions  generated  over  a  long 
period  of  time  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
healing  of  our  country  from  the  wounds  of 
the  past." 

This,  indeed,  is  the  view  that  prevailed  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country. 

Ford's  erstwhile  political  ally,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  questioned 
not  the  pardon  but  the  timing  of  the 
pardon.  So  did  I. 

But  none  of  those  with  whom  1  discussed 
the  Nixon  resignation  would  have  demand- 
ed Nixon's  pro-secution.  They  supported  the 
resignation  as  an  alternative  to  the  trauma 
of  an  impeachment  trial  by  the  Senate  or 
the  criminal  trial  of  the  former  President. 

On  August  11  of  this  year,  I  telephoned 
Gerald  Ford  to  ask  him  about  the  Hersh 
piece  He  found  it  grossly  "unfair"  and  told 
me  he  had  offered  Hersh  all  the  logs  of  tele- 
phone calls  received  at  the  White  House  for 
the  period  about  which  the  charge  of  a 
Nixon  call  was  alleged  to  have  occurred.  But 
Hersh  refused  to  examine  this  record.  When 
I  asked  the  former  President  about  the  ex- 
istence of  an  "unmonitored  "  call,  as  Hersh 
suggests,  he  replied,  "Hogwash. " 

The  fundamental  fact  is  this:  There  is  no 
evidence  anywhere  of  a  telephone  call  to 
President  Ford  in  the  early  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1974,  from  an  angry  Richard 
Nixon,  29  days  after  he  had  resigned  as 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  demanding  a 
pardon. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.   having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  S.  1529.  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1529)  to  stabilize  a  temporary 
imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  to  enable  milk  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  adjust  fhe  support  levels  for  the  1983  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  to  make  modi- 
fications in  the  tobacco  production  adjust- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2293.  AS  MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  dairy  production 
stabilization  and  promotion  programs) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  modify  the  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hatch,  and  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
las   a    right   to   modify    his 
t,  and  the  amendment  is  so 


The 
Senator 
amendme^it 
modified 

The  artjendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows; 

On  page 
all  that  follow 
and  inset  ih 
section 


t  le 


am  ;nded— 

sirjking  out  subsection  (d); 

iking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
eu  thereof  the  following; 
price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
rchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
such  level,  not  less  than  $11.60 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
milk  fat.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
supp|y  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
consideration  the  net  price-sup- 
purch^es  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  level 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
each  fiscal  year.". 
13.  line  8.  strike  out  "order.  Such 
become  effective"  and  insert  in 
"order  as  soon  as  practicable. 


n  , 


DAIR 

Sec.  102. 
following 
201  of  the 
1446)  is 

(l)by 

(2)  by  St 
serting  in  1 

••(c)  The 
through  pi 
of  milk,  at 
per 

per  centun- 
mines 
quate 
taking  intc 
port 

milk  by  th  • 
during  the 
shall  be 
beginning 

On  page 
order  shall 
lieu  thereo  I 
but". 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
follows 
in  lieu 

•Sec.  115 
ing  the 
112.  the 
dum  amon 
sentative 
retary ),  ha  i- 
tion  of  mil  : 
determine 
the 
program. 

••(2)  If  at 
ducers  vote 
two- thirds 
in  the 
tion  of  a  d: 
retary  shal  I 
tion  and 

••(3)  If 
producers 
less  than 
ers  voting 
the 

program, 
dairy 
order 


PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month 

enactment  of  this  Act.  section 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 


nece  ssary 


Mr. 
rise  todaj 
behalf  of 
colleague 
to  provid( 
critical 
today.    I 
Thurmon:  » 
troducing 

Let  me 
members 
ture  for 
work  on 
problem 
quite 


modif icat  on 
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beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 

,s  through  line  9  on  page  19 

lieu  thereof  the  following  new 


11.  line  22,  strike  out   '10  cents" 
lieu  thereof  "15  cents". 
1.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that 
thrbugh  line  11.  page  32,  and  insert 
.  therpof: 

<a)(l>  Within  thirty  days  follow- 

isstance  of  an  order  under  section 

Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 

producers  who.  during  a  repre- 

p^riod  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

e  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 

for  commercial  use  in  order  to 

whether   such    producers    favor 

impler  lentation  of  a  dairy  promotion 

least  one-half  of  the  eligible  pro- 
in  the  referendum  and  at  least 
Df  the  eligible  producers  voting 
ref(  rendum   favor  the   implementa- 
iry  promotion  program,  the  Sec- 
issue  a  dairy  products  promo- 
reiearch  order. 

mpre  than  one-half  of  the  eligible 

il  to  vote  in  the  referendum  or 

vo-thirds  of  the  eligible  produc- 

n  the  referendum  do  not  favor 

implertentation  of  a  dairy  promotion 

tjie   Secretary   may   not    issue   a 

promotion    and    research 


proc  ucts 


MC  YNIHAN. 


d  liry 


Mr.   President,   I 

to  offer  an  amendment  on 

myself  and  my  distinguished 

from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch, 

a  long-term  solution  to  the 

surpluses    we    confront 

am    pleased    that    Senators 

and  HoLLiNGs  join  us  in  in- 

this  amendment. 

begin   by  commending  the 

)f  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 

t  tieir  many  hours  of  diligent 

t  his  most  difficult  issue.  The 

surplus  dairy  production  is 

and  the  import  of  any 

of  the  price  support  pro- 


cf 
com  plex 


gram  will  vary  from  region  to  region. 
The  amendment  Senator  Hatch  and  I 
propose  today  represents  a  fair  and 
workable  solution  to  the  present  crisis. 

The  cost  of  the  dairy  price-support 
program  has  grown  with  the  Federal 
deficit,  more  than  ten-fold,  from  $250 
million  in  fiscal  .vear  1979  to  some  $2.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Today,  the 
Federal  Government  finds  itself  the 
reluctant  owner  of  a  hugh  and  grow- 
ing surplus  of  dairy  goods,  for  which 
there  simply  is  no  market.  On  April  1 
of  this  year,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  owned  420  million 
pounds  of  butter,  758  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk.  The  Government's 
cost  to  transport,  handle,  and  store 
the  commodities  came  to  $112.8  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  the  1982  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act,  Congress  tried  to  reduce 
the  quantities  of  surplus  milk  products 
to  lower  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price- 
support  program.  To  do  so.  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  collect  two  50-cent  assessments 
on  the  sale  of  every  hundredweight,  or 
hundred  pounds,  of  milk  marketed 
commercially. 

Mr.  President,  these  assessments  are 
a  most  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
American  Government  is  seeking  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
food.  A  tax,  I  might  add,  that  is  both 
unnecessary  and  counterproductive.  It 
matters  not  that  the  money  comes 
from  the  farmer's  paycheck,  or  the 
consumer's  at  the  checkout  counter,  it 
is  a  tax,  pure  and  simple.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  $1  assessment  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk— 9  cents  per 
gallon— levied  on  dairy  production  this 
year. 

What  has  the  tax  accomplished? 

Dairy  production  has  risen  steadily 
since  the  first  assessment  was  im- 
posed. This  past  June,  our  farmers 
were  milking  20,000  more  cows  than 
last  January,  and  milk  production  was 
up  between  2  and  4  percent.  Dairy 
farmers  are  producing  more  milk  to 
compensate  for  $1.2  billion  in  income 
lost  annually  to  the  tax  assessment.  It 
is  not,  in  short,  reducing  the  surplus  of 
milk  production. 

To  be  sure  production  has  been  re- 
duced in  one  area:  Small  family  farm- 
ers have  been  driven  out  of  business. 
This  reduction,  a  tragic  one,  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  overall  in- 
creases in  production  by  large  produc- 
ers. 

We  offer  a  simple  remedy:  Repeal 
the  tax  on  milk,  repeal  the  assess- 
ments. Let  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture reduce  the  price  supports,  at  his 
discretion,  to  $11.60.  And  give  dairy 
men  and  women  a  direct  voice  in 
whether  they  want  to  participate  in, 
and  help  fund,  a  national  promotion 
campaign  for  dairy  products. 


By  repealing  the  assessment,  we  will 
eliminate  the  incentive  for  dairy  farm- 
ers to  increase  production  at  a  time  of 
high  surplus.  In  this  way,  we  can 
reduce  the  surpluses  while  ending  the 
tax  on  milk.  Dairy  farmers  will  be 
more  profitable,  and  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  will 
cost  the  consumer  less. 

This  offer  is  the  most  efficient  and 
equitable  means  to  reduce  our  current 
surplus  and  the  attendent  costs  of  the 
support  program.  Every  region  of  the 
country  will  share  the  burden,  and  all 
sectors  of  the  dairy  industry  will  be 
encouraged  to  seek  ways  to  expand  the 
milk  market.  Our  amendment  has  the 
support  of  a  wide  array  of  organiza- 
tions representing  interests  of  dairy 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  consum- 
ers including  the  American  Farm 
Bureau.  Food  Marketing  Institute, 
Milk  Industry  Foundation,  National 
Independent  Dairy  Foods  Association, 
Public  Citizen/Congress  Watch,  and 
the  Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health 
Policy. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  does  he 
wish  to  consider  a  time  agreement  at 
this  point  or  at  some  later  point  after 
we  have  begun  our  discourse? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  I  might  re- 
spond, Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  not 
quite  ready  to  explore  the  time  agree- 
ment. We  should  be  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  In  that  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  make  just  a  few  open- 
ing remarks  and  then  turn  to  my  col- 
league in  this  matter.  First  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans)  not  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  few  things  to  be  said  in 
sum  on  this  subject:  The  first  is  that 
the  dairy  price  support  program,  as 
with  all  major  agricultural  programs, 
has  grown  fantastically  in  cost  over 
the  last  4  years. 

The  idea  that  a  1980  cost  total  of 
about  $4  billion  should  have  risen  to 
$23  billion  in  the  space  of  3  years  is  a 
record  of  mismanagement  and  miscal- 
culation. You  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Pearl  Harbor  to  find  even  a  military 
analogy,  for  none  exists  in  the  area  of 
farm  policy. 

The  specifics  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  are  that  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment deficit  of  $250  million  in 
fiscal  1979  has  grown  to  $2.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield— and  I  apologize 
for  interrupting— will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  modification  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  modification 
is  basically  technical. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  change  is 
the  effective  date? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  modification 
changes  the  effective  date  so  the 
amendment  could  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  enact- 

The  cost  of  a  program  of  $250  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1979  grew  10  times  by 
fiscal  1983  to  $2.7  billion.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  failed  and  is  failing. 
The  Federal  Government's  accumula- 
tions of  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry 
milk— 420  million  pounds,  758  million 
pounds,  and  1.2  billion  pounds,  respec- 
tively—indicates the  failure  of  this 
program.  The  government's  cost 
merely  to  transport,  handle,  and  store, 
is  now  over  $112  million. 

It  has  led  to  an  absurdity  in  modern 
government.  Dairy  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  can  be  consumed 
and  storing  it  at  ever  greater  costs.  In 
1982,  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act— a  term  we  are  going  to  come  to 
view  with  fear  and  loathing  in  this 
Congress  as  each  successive  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  turns  out  to  have 
15  wholly  unanticipated  and  absolute- 
ly calamitous  provisions  unknown  to 
the  Senators  voting  for  them— for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  put  a  tax  on 
food.  Not  just  the  exotic  foods,  not 
just  marginal  food  which  for  some 
reason  we  wish  to  discourage  consump- 
tion, but  we  put  a  tax  on  milk. 

Now,  think  of  milk  and  think  how 
elemental  a  food  it  is.  I  live  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  a  dairy-producing  part  of  New- 
York  State.  The  idea  of  raising  the 
price  of  children's  school  lunch  milk 
as  part  of  a  farm  program  is  difficult 
for  me  to  comprehend.  This  money 
goes  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. And  this  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's work,  as  such.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  political  allegations  here  at 

ail- 
But  now.  Mr.  President,  something 

worse  has  happened,  something  worse 
could  be  about  to  happen.  We  are 
about  to  extend  to  the  dairy  industry 
a  program  which  has  so  desperately 
affected  the  general  production  of 
grains  and  other  such  commodities  in 
this  country.  While  there  is  a  shortage 
of  food,  in  a  period  after  the  worst 
drought  in  50  years,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pays  people  in  kind  for 
not  growing  food. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  moral  issues  on 
this  floor,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  sinful  about  being  paid  not 
to  produce  food.  I  just  do  not  know- 
how  we  ever  got  into  it.  The  economic 
catastrophe  in  the  1930's,  when  a  vast- 
ly greater  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  on  farms  and  demand  levels 
in  the  urban  areas  had  collapsed  re- 
quired drastic  measures.  Even  so,  I 
cannot  forget  from  my  childhood  the 
derision  that  was  directed  toward  the 
paid  diversion  at  the  time. 


The  paid  diversion  program  is  said  to 
be  temporary.  It  will  never  be  a  tempo- 
rary program.  Coal  mining  apart, 
there  is  not  a  harder  job  in  this  coun- 
try than  dairy  farming.  Dairy  farmers 
work  16-hour  days. 

The  proposal  we  have  before  us 
would  pay  the  farmer  $10  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  not  to  milk  cows. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  a  barn  in 
upstate  New  York  at  4  o'clock  on  a 
cold  February  morning,  who  calculates 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  being  there, 
will  perfer  to  stay  in  bed  and  receive 
$10  for  doing  so.  That  person  will  not 
go  back  into  his  barn,  and  this  legisla- 
tion will  never  end. 

We  have  heard  of  the  formidable 
powers  of  the  milk  lobby  to  influence 
events  on  the  floors  of  the  two  bodies. 
They  can  say  to  their  constitutents: 
•We  have  got  you  a  genuine,  guaran- 
teed income.  Just  live  on  what  was  a 
dairv  farm  and  say  that  you  milked 
400  cows  night  and  day.  Just  sit  there 
and  draw  your  money.  It  will  come  in 
large  sums  regularly,  as  regular  as  a 
milk  check,  and  larger  than  a  milk 
check."  And  everything  comes  in  and 
nothing  goes  out.  It  defies  reason  that 
we  should  think  it  right  to  do  this. 

This  is  called  the  dairy  PIK  program 
in  the  parlance  of  our  present  dis- 
course—the PIK  program  entailing 
payments-in-kind  for  farmers  not  to 

produce. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  live  on  a  dairy 
farm.  I  have  a  neighbor,  Eric  Meyer- 
hoff.  who  has  a  large  and  successful 
farm.  He  uses  some  of  our  fields.  He 
said  to  me  3  weeks  ago  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  long  life  of  farming  he 
called  the  grain  dealer  in  Syracuse 
from  whom  he  gets  his  corn,  and  the 
grain  dealer  said,  "I  don't  have  any.  I 
have  none  to  sell." 

Why  do  the  grain  dealers  not  have 
any?  Because  nobody  grew  any.  Why 
did  the  farmers  not  grow  any?  Because 
they  were  given  the  corn  instead  of 
growing  it.  And  those  that  did  grow 
found  themselves  faced  with  the  worst 
drought  in  50  years  in  the  corn  areas 
of  the  country.  Western  New  York  is 
one  such  area. 

The  price  of  corn  is  going  to  go  up 
by  40  percent.  Soybeans,  I  am  told,  as 
much  as  60  percent.  And  now  we  are 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  to  milk. 
The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  this  diver- 
sion program  will  cost  $1,194  billion  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  absurd 
choices.  We  can  pay  $1,354  billion  for 
the  assessment,  or  $1,194  billion  for  di- 
version. 

Senator  Hatch  and  I  offer  a  direct 
alternative,  which  is  to  lower  the  price 
support  to  $11.60;  lower  the  level  at 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  set  that  support;  let  the  market 
work;  stop  taxing  consumers  for  basic 
staples  of  their  diet:  milk,  butter,  and 


cheese;  stop  paying  American  farmers 
for  not  doing  what  they  do  so  well, 
which  is  to  produce.  Simply  let  the 
market  set  the  price. 

If  there  is  a  serious  case  to  be  made 
against  that,  I  do  not  know  it.  If  the 
Members  of  this  body  want  to  start 
another  program  of  paying  farmers 
not  to  produce  food,  and  then  go  out 
and  say  that  this  has  been  a  period  of 
cutting  back  Government  activities,  I 
am  baffled.  I  am  without  any  coherent 
response.  It  would  have  to  be  an  act  of 
folly. 

I  have  now  made  my  opening  state- 
ment, Mr.  President.  My  colleague  is 
on  his  feet.  I  will  at  this  point  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  my  colleague's  remarks.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  certainly  covered  this 
matter  to  a  large  degree.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  majority  leader,  to  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Huddleston,  and 
others,  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  know  that  simi- 
lar sentiments  were  expressed  last 
evening  when  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  finally  reached.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  add  my 
own. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  issue  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
dairy  farmers  across  the  Nation  are 
equally  delighted  that  this  issue  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know  the 
dairy  price  support  program  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
across  the  country  within  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  particularly  within  the  last  10 
months. 

After  Congress  passed  the  50  cent 
assessment  program  last  fall,  angry 
dairy  farmers  in  several  States,  out- 
raged at  the  program  because  of  its  in- 
equity and  ineffectiveness  in  reducing 
production,  filed  suit  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  as- 
sessment's implementation. 

Farmers  in  my  home  State  of  Utah 
felt  so  strongly  about  the  issue  they 
filed  suit  in  two  separate  States.  In 
fact,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  was  so 
incensed  by  the  program  they  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Milk  Production  Tax  Resolution 
Whereas.    Congress    recently    authorized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  impose  a 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  assessment  on 
milk  production; 

Whereas,  an  additional  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight will  be  imposed  on  April  1.  1983. 
if  surpluses  are  not  below  an  acceptable 
level; 
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Hatch.  Their  furor  with  the 
and  with  the  Congress  in- 
address  this  issue  has  now 
a  thundering  roar  as  produc- 
to  pay  the   full   dollar  re- 
that  law. 
irfequity  of  the  current  program 
ieve,  apparent  to  all.  I  hear 
fr^m  dairy  farmers  in  my  home 
any  of  whom  have  never  sold 
of   milk   to   the   government, 
me  that  the  first  50-cent  as- 
took  the  profit  out  of  the 
bifciness  and  the  second  is  taking 
iihood. 
jrogram  is  forcing  them  to  do 
;hree  things:  Go  out  of  busi- 
their  herds  so  that  they 
their  shortfall  by  increasing 
rketings;  or  cull  their  cattle. 
I  lost  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  while 
farmers  are  paying  $1  to  the 
for  every  hundredweight 
produced,  processing  and  man- 
plants  continue  to  receive 
10  from  the  government  for 
product   and   are    in    fact   very 
keeping  their  plants  working 
ckpacity. 

President,  I  am  willing  to  be  one 

irst  to  admit  that  we  have  a 

dairy  surplus  on  our  hands 

to  be,  indeed  must  be  re- 

But  I  believe  this  inequitable 

program  must  be  repealed. 

point,    there    is    widespread 

However,    it   is   when   we 

discuss  an  alternative  to  cur- 

that  there  is  an  honest  differ- 

opinion. 

long  hours  have  been  spent  in 
dairy  compromise  which  has 
as  the  only  viable  al- 
to the  current  law.  This  plan 
in  S.  1529.  Mr.  President.  I 
the  amount  of  work  that 
into  this  compromise,   but 


SI  ggested 


that  appreciation  does  not  extend  far 
enough  for  me  to  accept  it. 

This  legislation  will  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  elaborate  govern- 
ment program  which  will  supposedly 
last  only  for  a  few  months.  Farmers 
will  be  required  to  establish  a  base 
year  production  level  and  farmers  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  $10  payment 
for  every  hundredweight  of  milk  they 
choose  not  to  produce,  provided  they 
contract  with  the  Government  to 
reduce  their  marketings  between  5  to 
30  percent.  This  plan  also  continues 
the  50-cent  assessment  which  has  been 
the  object  of  several  different  lawsuits 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  diversion  pay- 
ments and  will  also  require  producers 
to  contribute  to  a  mandatory  promo- 
tion program.  The  plan  also  calls  for 
an  initial  50-cent  drop  in  the  price  sup- 
port to  be  followed  by  additional  cuts 
at  later  dates  if  purchases  continue  to 
be  high. 

Though  well-intentioned,  the  pro- 
gram embodied  in  S.  1529  is  a  compli- 
cated, untried  program  that  even  the 
Department  admits  will  be  difficult  to 
administer  and  even  more  difficult  to 
enforce.  Consequently,  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  and  I  are  offering  this  amend- 
ment as  an  alternative  to  this  ap- 
proach. 

This  amendment,  in  contrast  to  S. 
1529.  has  a  historical  track  record;  it 
has  been  tried  and  it  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully. It  will  initiate  a  program 
which  will  be  easy  to  administer  and 
easy  for  farmers  to  understand,  and 
will  maintain  the  structure  of  the 
dairy  price-support  program  which,  by 
all  accounts,  has  served  this  Nation 
well  since  first  implemented. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  support  price  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year.  It  will 
return  the  discretionary  authority  he 
had  prior  to  1979  to  raise  or  lower  the 
support  price  but  will  not  allow  him  to 
lower  it  below  $11.60. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  said  that 
$1.50  cut  in  the  support  price  is  too 
severe  and  too  much  too  fast  and  I  am 
sympathetic  with  their  concerns.  How- 
ever, I  must  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  decree  that  the 
price  support  must  necessarily  drop 
that  far.  Secretary  Block  has  personal- 
ly assured  me  that  if  he  were  granted 
this  authority,  he  would  use  it  with  re- 
straint and  do  only  that  which  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  dairy  surplus 
and  certainly  neither  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  nor  I  are  interested  in  needlessly 
crippling  the  dairy  indu-stry. 

However,  I  would  hasten  to  add  that 
harsh  as  a  $1.50  drop  in  the  support 
price  may  sound,  if  such  a  drop  were 
made,  it  would  not  equal  the  combined 
drop  in  the  support  price  which  was 
made  in  1953-55.  During  these  2  years, 
the  price  support  dropped  80  cents,  an 
18  percent  decrease.  A  $1.50  drop  in 


the  support  price  today  would  be  only 
a  12-percent  drop. 

And  while  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  mandate  a  $1.50 
drop  in  the  support  price,  many  be- 
lieve that  today's  problem  may  war- 
rant such  a  drop.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case,  but  this  amendment  will 
give  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  changing  market  conditions 
and  adjust  the  program  accordingly. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  purchasing  1.1  billion 
pounds  of  milk  at  a  cost  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year.  Today,  we  are  purchasing 
over  13  billion  pounds  of  milk  at  a  cost 
approaching  $3  billion  a  year. 

Between  1979  and  1982.  the  price 
support  increased  dramatically  virtual- 
ly every  6  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  which  illustrates  the 
corresponding  increases  in  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  expenditures  as 
the  price  support  made  its  rapid 
ascent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  AND  NET  CCC 
PURCHASES/EXPENDITURES,  SELECTED  YEARS 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  period  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Table  1  is  the  price- 
support  level  and  the  net  CCC  pur- 
chase expenditures  during  the  market 
years  1978-82. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  increase,  coupled 
with  low  feed  prices  and  a  strong 
dollar,  provided  a  strong  incentive  to 
increase  production.  Government  pur- 
chases between  October  1978  and  Sep- 
tember 1980  increased  tenfold.  The 
caves  in  this  country,  which  are  filled 
with  mountains  of  cheese,  milk,  and 
butter,  I  think  are  a  testament  to  this 
fact. 

In  May  alone  of  this  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  added  90 
tons  of  butter,  300  tons  of  cheese  and 
1,800  tons  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  our  in- 
ventories at  the  CCC  on  a  daily  basis. 
In  fact,  we  are  storing  enough  butter 


and  cheese  to  meet  the  needs  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  this  Nation's 
population  for  1  year.  And  we  have 
enough  dry  milk  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  country's  entiie  populace  for  2 
years. 

The  incentive  to  produce  has  been 
tremendous,  but  let  us  face  it,  we  have 
too  many  cows  producing  too  much 
milk,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  every  dairy  farmer,  taxpayer, 
and  consumer  in  the  country  for  Con- 
gress to  address  this  problem  once  and 
for  all.  The  Hatch/Moynihan  amend- 
ment will  do  this. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  under  our  proposal  gov- 
ernment purchases  would  fall  28.9  per- 
cent in  1984,  41.5  percent  in  1985,  and 
58.28  percent  in  1986.  Under  the  com- 
promise encompassed  in  S.  1529,  or  al- 
ready a  part  of  S.  1529,  we  cannot  be 
sure  we  will  get  a  permanent  reduction 
in  production  at  any  time. 

Many  believe  as  I  do  that,  while 
dairymen  may  reduce  their  marketings 
under  the  compromise  plan,  they  will 
not  necessarily  reduce  their  herds;  and 
in  September  of  1985.  we  will  mysteri- 
ously see  a  number  of  dairy  cows  back 
into  production. 

In  fact,  the  cattle  and  pork  industry 
are  terrified  at  the  prospects  of  this 
plan  and  oppose  it.  The  pork  industry 
estimates  that  the  compromise  plan 
would  result  in  a  $90  to  $180  million 
loss  in  net  income  to  pork  producers. 
And  the  cattle  industry  likewise  antici- 
pates severe  financial  loss  as  a  result 
of  this  program,  believing  that  dairy 
farmers  will  keep  their  young  heifers, 
market  their  cull  cows  and  older  ani- 
mals to  take  advantage  of  the  diver- 
sion payments,  so  that  when  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated  the  total  herd  will 
not  have  been  reduced  by  any  signifi- 
cant number. 

I  think  as  a  practical  matter,  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  contrast,  the  Hatch/Moynihan 
amendment  has  a  proven  track  record. 
History  has  shown  that  a  reduction  in 
the  dairy  price  support  level  does 
reduce  government  purchases  of 
excess  dairy  products.  The  price  sup- 
port has  been  lowered  four  times— sig- 
nificantly three  times-1954,  1958,  and 
1962.  On  each  of  these  occasions.  CCC 
purchases  were  substantially  reduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  table  2,  which 
covers  support  price  in  net  CCC  re- 
movals during  marketing  years  from 
1949  up  through  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  ll.-SUPPORT  PRICE  AND  NET  CCC  REMOVALS, 
SELECTED  YEARS 
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Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  preceding  chart 
indicates,  Mr.  President,  the  support 
price  was  reduced  16  percent  in  1955 
and  government  purchases  fell  64  per- 
cent. In  1959,  the  support  level  was  re- 
duced 6  percent  and  government  pur- 
chases fell  49  percent.  In  1963.  the 
support  price  was  lowered  8  percent 
and  purchases  fell  by  21  percent.  I 
assert  that  what  has  worked  before 
will  work  again. 

The  amendment  will  also  have  a 
positive  effect  on  consumer  prices  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  several  groups. 
CBO  estimates  that  under  the  Hatch/ 
Moynihan  plan,  consumers  will  save 
approximately  $2  to  $5  billion  a  year, 
what  better  way  to  encourage  con- 
sumption of  a  product  than  to  lower 
the  price,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
prevent  a  price  increase? 

In  contrast,  S.  1529.  will  most  defi- 
nitely take  us  in  the  other  direction. 
In  fact.  CBO  estimates  that  this  pro- 
gram will  increase  consumer  costs  by 
approximatly  $3  billion. 

That  is  on  top  of  the  consumer  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Utah  will 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  he  not 
agree  that  this  legislation  is  as  much 
consumer  legislation  as  it  is  farm  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  hits 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consumers  and,  I 
think,  farmers  as  a  whole  across  the 
board.  I  have  cited  the  losses  that  the 
pork  producers  expect  to  have  and  the 
cattlemen  are  worried  about  it.  It 
really  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
dairymen. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  supports  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  supports  this  amendment. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not 
change  it  once  and  for  all  and  do  what 
is  right  for  this  country,  for  the  con- 
sumers, for  all  people  who  are  in  agri- 


culture, and  above  all.  over  the  long 
term,  for  those  in  dairy  farming. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield,  since  they  have  gotten  into  a 
discussion?  As  he  pointed  out.  in  1953- 
54  there  was  lower  production  with 
dairy  supports.  We  have  this  figure  of 
15.7  percent.  He  may  be  correct  with 
his  higher  figure  of  18  percent.  What 
percent  of  that  reduction  went  to  the 
consumers,  since  he  maintains  this  is  a 
consumer  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  think— I  would 
say  any  time  we  quote  figures  such  as 
these,  we  have  to  realize  that  they  are 
based  upon  estimates  and  projections. 
While  I  am  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
these   figures   and   realize  that   there 
may  not  be  a  dramatic  effect  on  con- 
sumer savings  in  the  short  run.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  dispute  that  a 
decrease  in  the  price  support  will  defi- 
nitely have  a  positive  consumer  bene- 
fit in  the  long  run.  Figures  are  figures. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  allow  me  to  put  this  in  the 
form    of    a   question— he    having   the 
floor— is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Milk 
Industry    Foundation    reports    in    its 
analysis  that  a  reduction  in  the  price- 
support  level  of  $1.50  would  lower  the 
ingredient    cost    of    whole    milk    12.9 
cents  a  gallon,  hard  cheese  14.9  cents  a 
pound,  butter  16.7  cents  a  pound,  and 
ice  cream  22.4  cents  a  gallon? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  estimates  that 
these  savings  to  consumers  would 
come  to  $1.8  billion  next  year  because, 
while  demand  for  milk  is  relatively  in- 
elastic, milk  products  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  price.  The  Milk  Industry  Foun- 
dation says  that  there  is  $1.8  billion  in 
consumer  savings  in  this  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I 
are  offering. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
further  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  well?  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

We  asked  the  CBO  to  estimate  what 
savings  consumers  would  experience  as 
a  result  of  the  Hatch-Moynihan 
amendment.  The  CBO  estimated  that 
consumers  would  experience  a  decline 
of  0.06  percent  in  1984,  a  0.17  percent 
drop  in  1985,  and  a  zero  drop  in  1986. 
I  have  to  admit.  I  think  the  amount 
of  decrease  may  be  debatable,  but  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  there  would  abso- 
lutely be  a  decrease  in  consumer  ex- 
penses. In  contrast,  we  know  that  the 
compromise  in  this  bill  will  negatively 
impact  consumers.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  it.  Both 
CBO  and  the  USDA  project  that  com- 
mercial sales  will  increase  under  the 
Hatch-Moynihan  proposal.  Both  will 
increase  under  that  proposal. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HATCH.  Sure. 
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BQSCHWITZ.  Does  the  Senator 

of  what  impact  the  price 

that  he  spoke  about  earlier 
the  consumer?  The  Senator 
the   declines   that   took 
;he  early  to  midfifties.  18  per- 
Wpat   percentage  of   that   was 
.  to  the  consumer?  It  is  very 
of  the  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
that  100  percent  of  what- 
in  the  support  level  will 
consumer,  but  I  wonder  if 
_  is  familiar  with  the  histo- 
in  the  form  of  commodities 
and  dairy  specifically?  Is 
that   is  reduced  in  the 
on  to  the  consumer? 
HATCH.  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
enow  that   anybody  can  say 
mufh  they  are  going  to  save,  but 
think  anybody  can  say  that 
wciuld  not  be  savings  to  the  con- 
think  if  you  contrast  under 
price  supports  how  much  the 
milk  has  gone  up— I  am  not 
can  prove  one  way  or  the 
if  you  cut  this  support,  you 
abso  utely  going  to  have  a  positive 
the  price  of  milk.  If  you  in- 
sale  of  milk,  which  both 
USDA  say  will  occur,  you 
help  get  the  price  down  but 
help  to  firm  up  the  market 
farmers. 

Will  the  Senator  yield 
joint?  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
ui  derstand   the   Senator   from 
answer  to  the  question  of  the 
from  Minnesota.  As  the  Sena- 
Utah  knows,  a  number  of  us 
m(>st  of  yesterday  trying  to  work 
bill  up,  something  we  had 
doiig  for  many  months  it  seems. 
Senator    Helms    and    I    were 
colloquy  last  night  about  it,  I 
said   we   had   43   meetings 
get  to  this  point. 
Senator  recalls— I  believe  he 
thej-e   for  part  of  this  time— we 
this  amendment  and 
the  fact  that  we  all  have  an 
in  saving  consumers  money, 
this  same  question  of  Sen- 
aft^r  Senator  yesterday,  the  same 
for  months.   "Exactly   how 
this  cut  is  going  to  go  to  con- 
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Speaking   from   my   own   individual 

I  have  yet  to  see  such  a 

the  consumer.  I  have  seen 

cuts,  for  example,  in  wheat 

and  yet   the  amount  that 

farmer  gets  for  a  loaf  of 

about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 

that  goes  around  the  loaf  of 

price  of  wheat  goes  up.  the 

wheat  goes  down,  the  wheat 

?ets  more,  the  wheat  farmer 

but  the  price  of  the  loaf  of 

not  go  down. 

same  cuts  in  the  dairy  price 
and  I  never  see  it  reflected  in 
store.  I  go  grocery  shop- 
ping wilh  my  family  all  the  time.  Is 
the   Senator    from    Utah    saying    his 
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price  support  cut  proposal  is  actually 
going  to  be  translated  into  lower  prices 
for  consumers?  How  many  cents  off  a 
gallon  of  milk  would  I  see? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
that. 

I  do  have  Farm  Bureau  figures  that 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  However,  let  me  preface  it  by 
this.  I  am  not  sure  over  the  short  term 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  exactly  what  the 
savings  to  consumers  will  be.  It  stands 
to  reason  it  will  be 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  does  not  stand  to 
resison  on  past  experience,  I  tell  my 
friend  from  Utah,  they  are  necessarily 
benefiting.  Past  experience  shows  that 
the  consumer  does  not  get  a  cent  from 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Past  experience  shows 
that  if  you  cut  the  dairy  price  support, 
it  will  delay  a  price  increase  and  it  will 
actually  bring,  we  believe,  prices  down. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  I  understand 
the  Farm  Bureau 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  not  past  experi- 
ence, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  goes 
up. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  think,  is  being  harassed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  answer  the 
question  and  then  turn  to  any  other 
colleague  who  wants  to  comment  on 
this.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
support  price  is  reduced  $1  per  hun- 
dredweight, the  reduction  per  gallon, 
that  is,  the  figure  at  8  pounds  per 
gallon  of  fluid  milk,  would  be  about 
8.6  cents.  That  is  what  could  be  saved. 
Total  production  available  for  fluid 
products  would  be  about  49  billion 
pounds  on  an  annualized  basis.  So  that 
would  be  a  consumer  savings  of  about 
$600  million,  if  you  choose  those  fig- 
ures. Now,  there  are  those  in  the  in- 
dustry who  feel  these  are  reasonable 
figures.  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  any- 
body to  pin  down  what  will  happen 
other  than  through  economic  reason- 
ing, which  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  think  are  offering. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  for  a  very  simple 
question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  surely  will. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  his  belief,  if 
we  cannot  precisely  quantify  what  will 
be  the  decline  in  consumer  prices,  that 
the  milk  industry  is  competitive  indus- 
try? Is  not  competition  characteristic 
of  farming?  There  are  more  than 
200,000  individual  producers.  They  do 
not  control  the  market.  They  try  to 
through  cooperatives  a  bit,  but  it  is 
competitive.  Now,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  quantify  precisely  what  will  be  the 
decline  in  price  because  there  are 
many  items  involved  in  the  vital  end 
product. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  could  there  be 
any  question  that  there  will  be  an  in- 


crease in  price  if  you  tax  the  food  and 
pay  people  not  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  just  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  do  not  know  how 
anybody  can  argue  with  that.  I  might 
add  that  right  now  we  have  an  artifi- 
cally  induced  price  that  does  not  allow 
the  market  system  to  work.  Under  our 
amendment,  the  market  would  work, 
and  we  would  get  rid  of  the  artifically 
induced  price.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  question  that  the  consumers  would 
benefit. 

If  you  look  at  how  the  price  of  milk 
has  increased  over  the  years,  it  has 
really  gone  up.  Let  me  give  you  a  little 
bit  more  from  this  estimate  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  comes  up  with. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield.  I  would  tell  him  what 
past  experience  has  been.  Do  not  talk 
about  estimates.  We  will  tell  you  what 
happened  in  1953,  1954,  we  will  tell 
you  what  happened  in  1962,  when 
there  were  price  reductions,  how  much 
of  the  price  reduction  was  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  And  apparently  my  able 
colleague  from  New  York  does  not  re- 
alize that  in  the  compromise  plan  that 
we  are  also  suggesting  reducing  the 
price  if  production  does  not  go  down, 
to  the  level  that  he  suggests  over  a 
period  of  years. 

In  1953,  1954.  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  the  price  reduction  was  18  per- 
cent: 4.6  percent  of  that  18  percent 
went  to  the  consumer,  so  approximate- 
ly 25  percent  of  the  price  reduction 
went  to  the  consumer.  In  1962,  there 
was  also  a  price  reduction  in  the  milk 
support  level.  It  was  a  9  percent  price 
reduction.  One  of  those  9  percentage 
points  went  to  the  consumer.  There  is 
no  evidence  from  the  figures  that  a 
sudden  upsurge  of  demand  would  re- 
spond to  the  lowering  of  the  price. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  The  demand 
seems  to  have  shrunk  in  those  years 
rather  than  going  up.  So  what  we  are 
suggesting  is  an  orderly  approach  to 
the  market.  The  cost  of  the  program, 
the  cost  of  what  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting is  somewhat  higher  on  budget- 
ary terms  than  the  compromise  that 
we  are  suggesting,  that  whatever  the 
consumer  might  save,  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  in  the  initial 
years,  that  may  be  so,  although  I  do 
not  believe  it  is.  But  over  the  long  run, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  taxpayer  will 
pay  more. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  argue  that  by  maintaining  an 
artifically  high  price,  that  really  is  as- 
sessing farmers  who  are  not  selling  to 
the  Government  at  an  unfair  cost,  it  is 
going  to  benefit  the  consumers  in  any 
way.  I  wonder  where  the  price  of  milk 
would  be  today  had  we  not  had  those 
reductions  in  past  years.  I,  like  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  share  the 
viewpoint— at  least  I  have  taken  the 
implications  from  his  comments— that 


the  consumer  should  have  received 
more  benefit  from  that  price  decrease. 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  that,  and  I 
hope  that  they  get  more  benefit  from 
what  we  are  offering  today.  If  they  do 
not,  perhaps  we  ought  to  see  that 
there  is  some  way  that  they  do  get 
some  benefit.  But  I  wonder  where  the 
price  of  milk  would  be,  had  we  not  had 
those  reductions.  There  is  no  question 
I  have  made  a  point  here  that  goes  far 
beyond  v/hether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
save  money  for  the  consumers.  The 
present  system  is  unjust.  The  compro- 
mise does  not  solve  the  problem. 
Frankly,  there  are  people  in  my  State 
and  people  I  think  all  over  the  country 
who  feel  that  they  are  being  ripped  off 
by  this  artificially  high  support  price. 
Let  me  finish  my  statement,  and 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
further  questions. 

I  would  just  add  to  this  discussion  at 
this  point  that  the  Farm  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  if  we  had  a  $1  refund  per 
hundredweight  from  a  fluid  milk  prod- 
uct, it  would  be  8.6  cents  possible  sav- 
ings on  one  gallon  of  fluid  milk.  It 
would  save  about  $600  million  a  year. 
A  $1  refund— we  are  talking  about  a 
$1  reduction  from  the  present  level- 
could  result  in  about  9.5  cents  per 
pound  on  cheese.  The  total  production 
available  for  cheese  is  39  billion 
pounds  in  this  country.  That  would  be 
a  consumer  saving,  assuming  we  could 
pass  it  on,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
cate that  we  can.  The  consumer  savmg 
could  be  as  high  as  $3.7  billion. 

The  groups  that  are  supporting  our 
amendment  include  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  National  Ice  Cream  Asso- 
ciation, Pizza  Hut,  Taco  Time,  Nation- 
al Pork  Producers,  Beatrice  Foods, 
Carnation,  Sara  Lee,  Dairy  Handlers 
Distributors,  Public  Voice. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  give 
some  consideration  to  their  feelings, 
that  it  will  save  the  consumers  money 
and  that  the  cost  of  milk  will  not  go 
up  even  more  on  an  artificial  basis. 

Our  amendment  will  also  have  a 
positive  effect  on  consumer  prices,  we 
think,  just  because  of  this  debate. 
CBO  estimates  that  under  our  plan, 
consumers  will  save  approximately  $2 
billion  to  $5  billion  a  year.  I  agree  that 
nobody  can  say  that,  but  what  better 
way  is  there  to  encourage  consump- 
tion of  a  product  and  to  lower  the 
price?  Or.  as  the  case  may  be.  to  pre- 
vent a  price  increase. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
is  wrong  with  respect  to  consumption 
not  having  increased  in  the  past.  But  I 
believe  it  stands  to  reason,  over  the 
long  term,  that  if  you  lower  the  price, 
consumption  will  increase,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dairy  products. 

I  believe  that  S.  1529  does  take  us  in 
the  other  direction.  CBO  estimates 
that  if  we  go  with  the  language  in  S. 
1529,  this  program  will  increase  con- 
sumer costs  by  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion a  year. 


I  am  the  first  to  say  CBO  does  not 
always  have  all  the  answers,  and  it 
may  not  be  $3  billion  a  year,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  it  is  going  to  be  an 
increased  cost  over  what  we  are  pro- 
posing today,  which  is  fair  to  the  dairy 
men  and  fair  to  agriculture  in  general. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  Hatch-Moyni- 
han  amendment  allows  the  Secretary 
to  set  a  price  that  will  be  a  floor,  not 
an    incentive.    It   repeals   the    assess- 
ments which   have  been  so  trouble- 
some and  will  allow  dairy  farmers  to 
make  their  own  marketing  decisions, 
and  this  is  how  I  believe  it  should  be. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  was  to  insure 
that  a  reliable  supply  of  milk  would  be 
available  to  consumers,  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  farmer  with  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  his  efforts.  I  do  not 
believe   anyone   could   construe   from 
the  original  purpose  of  the  law  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  any  right  to  dic- 
tate what  the  advertising  practices  of 
a  particular  industry  should  be,  par- 
ticularly,   when    the    producers    have 
had   no   say    in   the   matter.    In   our 
amendment,  we  have  called  for  a  refer- 
endum to  see  if  farmers  do  in  fact 
want  a  national  promotion  program. 

The  diversion  payment  program  in 
S.  1529  is  also  troubling  to  me.  My  cal- 
culations indicate  that  a  dairy  farmer 
with  a  500  cow  herd  (and  there  are  822 
farms  in  this  category)  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  payments  of  approximately 
$120,000  a  year  if  marketings  were  re- 
ddced  17  percent.  Those  who  do  not 
choose  to  participate  or  who  cannot 
participate  because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  program  will  have  to  help  pay 
the  bill.  The  legality  of  this  part  of 
the  proposal,  will  I  am  sure,  be  chal- 
lenged in  court. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  time  and  effort  that 
has  gone  into  this  compromise,  but 
that  appreciation  does  not  overshadow 
the  advantages  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has. 

Today  a  myriad  of  criticism  is  begin- 
ning to  fall  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
has  been  a  myriad  of  criticism  follow- 
ing the  dairy  industry  all  over  this 
country.  He  has  brought  that  out  very 
carefully.  If  we  do  not  act  to  rectify 
the  situation  once  and  for  all  I  believe 
the  integrity  of  this  program  will  be 
substantially  weakened. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "Congress  at  a 
Cattle  Crossing,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle succinctly,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
outlines  the  causes  of  the  dairy  supply 


problem  and  urges  Congress  to  take 
action  to  successfully  address  the  issue 
once  and  for  all.  I  believe  the  Hatch- 
Moynihan  amendment  will  do  this, 
and  we  have  the  historical  record  to 
back  up  our  opinion. 

I  therefore  urge  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  this  amendment 
and  sincerely  believe  that  if  it  is  adopt- 
ed it  will  successfully  address  our  cur- 
rent dairy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader,  to  Senator  Helms, 
Senator  Dole,  and  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  and  others  for  their  tenacious  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I 
know  that  similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed last  evening  when  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  finally 
reached,  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  add  my  own.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue,  and  I  am 
confident  that  dairy  farmers  across 
the  Nation  are  equally  delighted  that 
this  issue  is  now  before  us. 


Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  14. 
1983] 

Congress  at  a  Cattle  Crossing 
(By  Jeffrey  H.  Birnbaum) 
Independence.  Mo.— The  most  compelling 
reason  to  worry  about  the  U.S.  dairy  prob- 
lem  can   be   found   here   90   feet   beneath 
Truman  Road. 

Down  in  the  dark  and  dusty  caverns  of  a 
dormant  limestone  mine,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment stores  so  much  surplus  cheese, 
butter  and  powdered  milk  that  a  visitor 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  walk  past  it  all  in 
one  day.  To  save  lime,  the  management  usu- 
ally provides  a  golf  carl.  A  tour  reveals  can- 
yons of  Cheddar  cheese  packed  in  500-pound 
barrels  and  teetering  towers  of  frozen 
butler  in  68-pound  boxes.  Hundred-pound 
brown  sacks  of  dried  milk  line  seemingly 
endless  aisles. 

In  all,  the  vast  chambers  of  Commercial 
Distribution  Center  Inc.  contain  61  million 
pounds  of  taxpayer-purchased  dairy  prod- 
ucts. That's  enough  idle  food  to  cover  13 
football  fields  with  piles  17  feet  high.  Most 
people  who  visit  here  say.  "This  must  be  all 
the  milk  in  the  world."  In  fact,  explains 
David  Waller,  the  general  manager,  "it's 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

Indeed,  this  80-acre  subterranean  ware- 
house holds  a  mere  2  percent  of  the  2.9  bil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  dairy  products  owned 
by  the  government.  A  train  filled  with  the 
total  would  stretch  from  New  York  City  to 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Taxpayers  bought  these  com- 
modities over  the  past  few  years  for  about 
$3  billion,  or  more  than  $13,000  for  each 
American  dairy  farmer. 

A  MODEL  FOR  SELF-DEFEAT 

The  purchases  are  far  from  over.  Encour- 
aged by  the  high  milk  price  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  price-support  program,  dairy  farm- 
ers continue  to  increase  production.  At  the 
same  time,  consumers  repelled  by  that  same 
steep  price,  among  other  factors,  limit  their 
dairy  purchases.  The  result  is  a  model  for 
self-defeat:  The  U.S.  must  spend  $275,000  an 
hour  to  buy  burgeoning  quantities  of  milk 
products,  which,  because  of  their  own  subsi- 
dy, are  shunned  by  the  marketplace.  At  last 
count,   the  U.S.   paid   nearly   $5   million   a 
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"Through  artificial  means  they  [the  dairy 
lobby]  are  trying  to  buy  themselves  a  little 
time."  concludes  Thomas  Smith,  govern- 
ment affairs  director  for  Public  Voice  for 
Food  and  Health  Policy,  a  consumer  group. 
(And  with  $1.7  million  in  contributions  to 
national  candidates  in  1981-82.  the  dairy  in- 
dustry's major  political  action  committees 
surely  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  lot.) 

The  dairy  groups"  influence  derives  from 
more  than  just  cash.  -There  are  an  awful 
lot  of  dairy  farms  in  an  awful  lot  of  congres- 
sional districts,  and  they're  organized  ex- 
tremely well. "  says  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  a 
lobbyist  for  milk  processors,  who  advocate 
lowering  the  price  support. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  rise  above  the 
special  interests  and  to  act  decisively,  many 
critics  say.  A  reduction  of  the  price-support, 
or  guaranteed  minimum  level,  by  at  least  SI 
or  more  from  the  current  S13.10  a  hundred- 
weight is  long  overdue,  they  assert.  When 
that  happens,  the  least  efficient  farmers, 
who  now  are  kept  in  business  by  unrealisti- 
cally  generous  prices,  would,  over  time,  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  contraction 
would  shrink  the  surplus  and  therefore  the 
need  for  federal  purchases.  More  buying 
would  be  done,  instead,  by  consumers,  who 
would  be  sure  to  appreciate  cheese  that 
costs  less  than  chopped  meat  for  a  change. 

A  recent  study  by  dairy  processor  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  consumers'  advantage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study,  a  $l-per-hundred- 
weight  reduction  in  the  support  price  would 
cause  milk  prices  to  fall  nine  cents  a  gallon, 
cheese  to  drop  nine  cents  a  pound  and 
butter  prices  to  slip  11  cents  a  pound.  Put 
another  way.  consumers  would  save  $1.2  bil- 
lion a  year. 

SHAMEFUL  AND  ABStJRD 

Without  question,  the  cut  would  cause 
hardship  to  many  farmers.  "Some  people 
are  going  to  have  to  go  out  of  business."  as- 
serts Mr.  Smith  of  Public  Voice.  But 
Rodney  Leonard  of  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute  adds.  "No  industry  can  be  pro- 
tected from  market  forces  indefinitely." 

The  Reagan  administration  and  at  least 
one  dairy  cooperative  are  sympathetic  to 
this  reasoning.  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  has  long  wanted  Congress  to  give  him 
the  authority  to  reduce  the  dairy  price-sup- 
port. And  Dairymen  Inc..  the  huge  co-op  in 
the  Southwest,  also  has  urged  a  cut.  But 
after  long  negotiations  this  spring,  the  de- 
partment and  the  co-op  both  accepted  the 
•paid  diversion  "  compromise,  nearly  assur- 
ing its  success.  Lately  the  department  had 
complicated  things  by  withholding  support 
for  the  compromi.se  unless  Congress  also 
freezes  price-support  levels  for  other  com- 
modities—an ever-more-likely  possibility. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dairy  hoard  mounts 
faster  than  the  U.S.  can  give  it  away.  In  a 
nearby  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  warehouse,  three 
boxcars  are  being  loaded  with  surplus 
cheese  for  dispersal  to  the  needy.  But  across 
the  track,  five  other  boxcars,  filled  with 
newer  cheese,  are  being  unloaded.  With 
such  massive  stockpiles,  spoilage  is  inevita- 
ble; One  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  goes 
•out  of  condition  "  (accumulates  too  much 
moisture)  each  month  nationwide  and  must 
be  sold  for  animal  feed. 

In  a  world  where  the  most  common  de- 
nominator among  peoples,  besides  their  hu- 
manity, is  hunger,  such  surpluses  are 
shameful  and  absurd.  But  Congress  doesn't 
appear  likely  to  end  the  dairy  disgrace. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  We  will  continue  where 
we  were  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  marketing  philoso- 
phy should  be. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  must  realize 
that  Senator  Boschwitz  and  I  and  the 
others  in  this  body  who  have  been 
working  since  last  spring  to  put  this 
compromise  together  have  in  mind  the 
views  of  consumers. 

For  example,  in  my  State,  there  are 
probably  more  consumers  than  pro- 
ducers: and  the  producers,  themselves, 
of  course,  are  consumers  of  necessary 
foodstuffs.  We  solicited  and  brought 
in  the  views  of  consumers  and  the 
views  of  producers. 

We  wanted  to  accomplish  two 
things,  especially:  lower  the  cost  to  the 
Government  and  lower  production. 

I  tell  my  friend  from  Utah  that  our 
compromise  has  some  elements  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  him  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  In  it,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  $1.50  cut  in  the 
price  support  if  farmers  do  not  reduce 
their  production  over  the  15-month 
period  of  the  paid  diversion  program. 

If  we  ever  are  going  to  get  anywhere, 
we  have  to  reduce  production,  and 
simply  lowering  the  price  support  will 
not  do  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  doubt 
that  if  all  we  did  was  to  lower  the  sup- 
port price  without  giving  an  incentive 
to  cut  production,  dairy  farmers  would 
simply  increase  production?  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to 
do.  Does  he  doubt  that  without  such  a 
policy  it  would  happen? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  my  opening  remarks  that  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  I  also  have  said  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

I  also  say  that  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram, in  the  last  15  months,  is  a  com- 
plex, elaborate  program.  Farmers  will 
be  required  to  establish  a  base  line 
production  level.  They  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  SIO  payment  for  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  they  choose 
not  to  produce,  and  they  will  continue 
to  increase  their  heifers  while  culling 
out  the  cows  that  are  not  going  to  be 
affected:  and  at  the  end  of  the  15 
months,  we  will  be  worse  off  than  we 
were.  I  think  we  should  approach  the 
problem  with  a  little  more  foresight 
and  try  to  solve  it. 

I  am  appreciative  that  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  answer. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Does  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Hatch-Moynihan 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  the  only  solution 
to  the  supply-demand  question  and 
the  imbalance  in  the  program  we  have 
today,  which  is  outrageous. 

Producers  are  generating  more  milk 
than  consumers  are  demanding,  and 
the  only  sensible  answer  is  to  cut  sup- 
port prices. 

I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  believe  it  should  go  farther. 
However,  I  wish  to  cosponsor  in  sup- 
port of  the  Moynihan-Hatch  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hatch-Moynihan 
amendment.  ,„..^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  not  feel,  though,  that  a  $1.50 
cut  in  farm  price  would  not  go  to  the 
consumer,  that  most  of  that  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  middleman? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  is  already  ab- 
sorbed by  the  middleman.  They  get 
their  price  no  matter  what  happens 
under  the  program  we  have  agreed  to 
under   the   compromise   plan   in   this 

particular  bill.  ,v.  »  t 

I  have  no  qualms  about  saying  that  l 
would  wish  to  see  the  dairy  farmers 
always  have  a  break.  The  question  is 
how  far  should  that  break  go  and 
should  it  cost  all  other  dairy  farmers 
and  all  other  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  the  process?  I 
think  it  does,  and  I  think  we  have 
made  a  good  case  that  it  does. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  A  $1.50  cut  by  itself 
would  simply  put  the  average  family 
dairy  farmer  out  of  business.  It  will 
also  cost  all  of  us  because  we  would 
spend  $650  million  more  in  fiscal  year 
1984  than  if  our  compromise  were  en- 

3,CtGd. 

These  are  things,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Utah,  that  we  went  over 
and  over.  Those  of  us  within  this 
working  group,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  worked 
on  it,  and  I  see  a  distinguished  leader, 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) in  the  Chamber,  one  who 
worked  on  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, considered  what  would 
happen  with  just  a  straight  cut.  We 
considered  every  single  alternative 
possible  here. 

We  found  that  a  straight  cut  would 
simply  increase  production  and  the 
Government  would  buy  8.2  billion 
pounds  more  milk  under  that  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  compro- 
mise and  most  of  whatever  savings 
would  occur  would  be  absorbed  by  the 


middleman.  The  farmer  would  get  a 
cut,  the  consumer  would  get  no  bene- 
fit, and  the  taxpayers  would  pay. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  certainly  would 
not  go  along  with  the  $1.50  price  sup- 
port cut. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  a  few  seconds  to  answer  that. 

First  of  all.  it  does  not  have  to  be 
$1.50.  Under  our  program  it  can  be. 
We  have  to  place  some  credibility  and 
some  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  to  do  anything  to  hurt 
any  member  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  if  the  cut  is  not 
going  to  be  $1.50  then  the  Senator 
should  not  argue  what  the  size  of  the 
savings  is  going  to  be  for  the  consumer 
predicated  on  that  $1.50. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
been  arguing  that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly has. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  said  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  come  up  with  exactly  what 
the  size  of  the  savings  would  be  other 
than  there  will  be  savings.  It  stands  to 
reason  it  would  keep  prices  lower  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 

I  am  saying  the  laws  of  economics 
tell  us  as  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out. 

Let  me  go  to  the  other  part  of  his 
question. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
lower  the  price  by  $1.50  the  dairy 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. All  I  can  say  is  that  the  decision 
to  go  out  of  business  I  do  not  think  is 
based  on  the  price  support  level  alone. 
Rather,  under  the  present  law  and 
under  the  compromise  it  is  based  on 
whether  or  not  the  dairy  farmer  can 
receive  more  than  his  production  cost. 
That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  leaving  the 
dairy  farming  business  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  8  percent  a  year  be- 
cause of  productivity  gains,  for  one 
thing,  and  I  expect  that  is  going  to 
continue.  In  1959,  for  instance,  there 
were  1,800.000  dairy  farmers.  In  1982 
there  are  325.000.  That  is  an  82  per- 
cent drop  between  1959  and  1982. 

So  farmers  have  obviously  been  leav- 
ing the  business  in  good  times  and  in 
bad  times,  so  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
reduce  production,  and  I  am  not  deny- 
ing that  some  dairy  farmers  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  out  of  business  as 
they  have  in  the  historical  past. 

However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
our  current  situation  demands  that  we 
take  action  to  reduce  our  production 
and  I  believe  that  the  direct  price  sup- 
port reduction  is  the  most  equitable 
and  the  most  efficient  way. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  paying  the 
people  not  to  produce. 
Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  right. 
That  is  paying  them  not  to  produce 
and    keeping    prices   artificially    high 


and  actually  allowing  people  to  be  paid 
more  than  their  production  costs  and 
encouraging  it  in  the  process. 

It    is    a   never-ending   scheme   that 
turns  out.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
argue   it    will   not    damage   all   dairy 
farmers  and  in  the  end  result— it  may 
take  years— but  in  the  end  the  dairy 
industry  is  going  to  be  hurt  by  con- 
tinuing present  law. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  to  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  stated  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  a  moment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  the  floor  I  wish  to  comment  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wants  to  speak  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  in  order  that  he  do  so.  I 
wish  a  few  moments  at  the  conclusion. 
We  do  not  have  a  time  agreement,  but 
I  sense  the  understanding  that  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  moment? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  purpose  in  having  a  time  agree- 
ment because  I  understand  there  will 
be  a  tabling  motion  in  any  case. 

But  I  do  not  want  anything  to 
happen  until  Senator  Lugar  is  on  the 
floor  and  can  make  some  comments. 

So  if  Senators  will  bear  that  in  mind 
I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Lugar  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seeking  rec- 
ognition? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes,  I  am. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  respond  shortly  to  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  Utah,  and  then  I 
also  would  be  prepared  to  proceed  to  a 
vote. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
spoken  about  the  dairy  program,  how 
it  has  grown  fantastically.  My  good- 
ness, the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
even  compared  the  dairy  program  to  a 
miscalculation  on  the  scope  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  it  is  a  record  of  misman- 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Certainly,  I  will 
yield  for  a  quesiion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  question  re- 
gards the  committee  proposal.  Will 
dairy  farmers  be  paid  for  milk  they  do 
not  produce  or  will  they  not  be  paid 
for  milk  they  do  not  produce?  The 
question  is  whether  this  is  another 
farm  program  that  pays  farmers  not 
to  produce? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  With  their  own 
money.  Senator,  they  will  indeed  be 
paid  not  to  produce. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Their  own  money, 
a  tax  on  food  collected  by  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  is  money  that 
is  taken  out  of  the  milk  checks  and 
therefore  really  becomes  their  own.  If 
you  make  the  case 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Money  taken  out 
of  the  milk  check  but  paid  for  by  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  is  indeed  a  bad 
thing  not  to  produce.  Senator,  it  is 
just  as  bad  to  put  a  clamp  on  selling 
the  product.  If  you  want  us  to 
produce,  do  not  run  around  saying 
that  we  should  not  sell  to  our  princi- 
pal customers,  just  sit  there  and  col- 
lect the  check.  That  is  not  the  intent, 
that  is  not  possible  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  1973 
the  milk  market  also  underwent  an  ad- 
justment. There  was  no  rise  in  price, 
production  went  down  and  the  price  to 
the  consumer  went  up  by  27  percent, 
and  perhaps  that  is  what  the  Senator 
wishes  to  happen  again. 

If  he  wants  the  farmer  to  take  the 
largest  price  cut  that  has  ever  been 
foisted  upon  the  dairy  farmers,  will 
the  price  go  down?  History  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  price  may  indeed  go 
up. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  only  ways 
that  a  young  farmer  has  had  to  enter 
farming  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
dairying.  Unfortunately  farmers  have 
borrowed,  even  with  the  consent  and 
encouragement  of  the  FHA,  on  the 
basis  of  their  projected  cash  flow,  and 
in  the  event  the  price  is  going  to  be 
lowered  then  we  are  going  to  have  one 
or  two  things  happen.  They  are  going 
to  go  out  of  business,  in  which  case 
the  public,  the  taxpayers,  will  have  to 
pick  up  those  bad  debts,  those  failed 
mortgages,  or  young  farmers,  particu- 
larly who  have  cash  flow  problems, 
and  once  again  dairying  is  really  the 
only  way  that  young  people  have  been 
able  to  get  into  farming  in  recent 
years,  young  farmers  who  have  to  in- 
crease their  production  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  their  cash  flow. 

The  dairy  program  has  been  success- 
ful. The  dairy  program  has  shown  over 
the  years  that  in  the  event  there  are 
price  decreases  they  are  not  passed  on. 


The  most  graphic  of  those  examples 
has  been  in  sugar.  The  sugar  price  es- 
calated to  higher  levels  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  and  the  price  of 
sugar  came  down  and  a  can  of  coke 
stayed  exactly  where  it  was,  or  it  went 
up.  That  is  the  history  of  all  farm 
commodities. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  Senate 
and  Congress  protect  the  most  basic 
industry  that  exists  in  this  country 
and  indeed  the  world. 

If  there  were  a  free  market  for  all 
producers  worldwide  then  it  would  be 
one  thing,  we  could  compete  very  well 
and  there  would  be  no  need  to  have 
farm  programs  that  have  escalated  in 
costs,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  just  in  recent  years. 

But  we  must  face  the  agricultural 
markets  of  the  world  on  a  realistic 
basis,  and  there  are  supports  in  every 
industrial  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  is 
$21  billion  to  $23  billion.  The  Europe- 
an Community  will  spend  twice  that 
amount  this  year.  The  European  Com- 
munity has  spent  10  times  what  we  do 
in  supporting  their  farmers. 

So  if  it  were  a  free  world  market,  our 
farmers  would  do  marvelously.  If  it 
were  a  free  market  in  this  country,  the 
farmers  of  my  State  of  Minnesota 
would  do  marvelously  in  comparison 
to  your  farmers  from  New  York,  Sena- 
tor, or  your  farmers  from  Utah.  But 
because  of  milk  marketing  orders  we 
cannot  ship  certain  types  of  dairy 
products  into  your  States.  If  you 
would  like  to  change  those  rules,  you 
might  really  be  doing  the  consumers  a 
favor,  and  I  say  the  same  thing  to  my 
friend  from  Florida.  That  is  not  being 
suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  and  perhaps  it  should  be  if  you 
really  have  the  consumers  at  heart. 
We  are  able  to  produce  more  efficient- 
ly than  farmers  in  Utah  or  farmers  in 
Florida  but  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
farmer  be  pitted  against  farmer.  We 
are  considering  that  the  agricultural 
sector  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
agricultural  sector  of  this  country  is  at 
the  very  base  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Why  then  if  you  are 
not  pitting  farmer  against  farmer 
would  you  continue  the  50-cent  assess- 
ment in  order  to  pay  for  a  program 
that  our  producers  neither  can  nor 
want  to  participate  in?  Why  would  we 
continue  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Why  would  we 
call  it  an  assessment  when  it  is  a  tax? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  a  tax  on  those  who 
did  not  want  to  participate. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion. Senator,  that  surpluses  in  some 
States  exceed  surpluses  in  other 
States.  Normally  there  are  surpluses 
in  all  States  during  certain  parts  of 
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the  year,  a  so-called  flush  season.  But 
if  you  have  in  mind  to  help  the  con- 
sumer perhaps  we  could  do  away  with 
milk  marketing  orders  that  give  both 
of  your  farmers.  Senators,  vast  advan- 
tages over  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Let  me  say  that  the  proposition  that 
is  being  offered  to  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  and 
others  is  one  of  several  options  that  al- 
ready has  been  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  consideration.  During  the 
period  the  time  when  persons  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  dairy  production 
ogranizations,  were  working  on  the 
package  that  is  contained  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  now,  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  heard  today  were 
considered,  thought  about  very  care- 
fully, and  the  consensus  was  to  adopt 
the  program  that  the  bill  contains. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  fa- 
vored, if  they  had  had  their  own  par- 
ticular way,  a  proposition  closer  to 
what  the  amendment  offers. 

However,  we  have  got  to  recognize 
that,  as  far  as  the  dairy  program  is 
concerned,  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch.  We 
need  to  take  whatever  action  is  possi- 
ble to  take  that  can  be  successful  that 
will  lead  toward  correcting  that  situa- 
tion. We  need  to  correct  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  dairy  farmers 
are  experiencing  at  the  present  time, 
and,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

So,  for  the  reason  I  would  hope  we 
would  find  acceptable  in  this  body,  the 
dairy  compromise  package  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  without  amendment 
or  other  amendments  that  would  sub- 
stantially change  that. 

The  dairy  title  of  the  bill  is  a  deli- 
cately balanced  package  that  takes 
into  account  the  differences  that  exist 
across  this  great  country,  among  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  various  producers  in  those 
sections.  To  now  unbalance  that  pack- 
age, I  think,  would  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  us  to  achieve  any  good  at 
all  with  this  legislation. 

So  I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to 
reject  the  amendment,  stay  with  the 
package  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  out,  and  I  think  we  will  find 
great  improvements  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. .  ,^„ 
Mr  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league from  Kentucky.  He  is  exactly 


right.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  operate 
under  the  illusion  that  they  really 
have  a  choice  between  the  compromise 
and  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

Now.  as  Senator  Huddleston  has 
eloquently  stated,  all  of  us  have  differ- 
ent ideas  about  all  commodities.  The 
less  we  know  about  commodities,  the 
more  we  tend  to  fashion  legislation. 
But  if  the  Moynihan-Hatch  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  then  there  will  be  no 
compromise  package.  We  will  stay 
where  we  are.  Regardless  of  how  much 
anybody  might  admire  and  support 
the  Moynihan  amendment,  if  is  not 
going  to  hold  together  the  fragile  coa- 
lition that  we  have  put  together  on  all 
of  these  commodities.  Right  now  we 
are  holding  it  together  with  baling 
wire  and  scotch  tape.  I  daresay  there 
is  not  a  dairy  represenUtive  who  likes 

it. 

Senator  Huddleston  will  join  me  in 
testifying  that  nobody  likes  the  tobac- 
co approach,  the  no-cost  tobacco  pro- 
gram. We  have  to  run  pretty  fast 
sometimes  in  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina  to  keep  from  getting  lynched. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
done  the  best  we  can. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  CBO  says 
with  respect  to  what  the  various  op- 
tions, if  they  were  options,  will  cost.  In 
1984,  the  current  law  will  cost  $838 
million.  The  committee  compromise 
will  cost  $74  million  extra.  Now  I  do 
not  like  that,  but  it  is  $74  million 
extra.  The  Moynihan  amendment  in 
the  first  year  will  cost  $865  million 

In  1985,  if  we  let  this  coalition,  this 
fragile  coalition,  fall  apart,  we  will 
continue  to  have  what  we  have  and  it 
will  cost  taxpayers  $1,370  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO.  The  committee 
compromise,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  saves  $71 
million  if  we  could  get  that  into  law. 
While  the  Moynihan  amendment 
would  cost  $219  million  extra. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BUDGETARY  IMPACT  OF  DAIRY  PROPOSALS 
[Dollars  in  nullions] 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  distin 
guished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  figures  the  senator 
gives,  I  am  sure,  are  accurate  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  even 
more  decisive  figures. 

They  show  the  compromise  would 
cost,  in  1984,  some  $640  million  less 
than  the  Moynihan  amendment  would 
cost  and  would  cost  some  $300  million 
less  than  current  law. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  in  1985  you 
have  roughly  the  same  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, only  a  little  more  so,  with  greater 
savings  for  the  compromise  compared 
to  both  current  law  and  the  Moynihan 
amendment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpay- 
er, this  is  the  most  economical  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  used  the  CBO  figures, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  because  these 
are  the  figures  we  used  in  our  budget 
considerations  in  the  Senate.  But  the 
Senator  is  correct,  the. Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  are  even  more  deci- 
sive. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Moynihan-Hatch  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  after  a  careful  reflection 
of  the  alternatives. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  has  presented 
quite  accurately  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation is  fragile.  As  all  of  us  know 
from  the  colloquies  yesterday,  it  arises 
in  this  form  because  of  disagreements 
among  the  Members  of  this  body  on 
whether  we  ought  to  be  discussing  a 
program  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  feel  was  imperative  for 
this  body  to  consider. 

Just  to  review  the  bidding,  the  Sec- 
retary pointed  out  that  the  target 
prices  for  corn,  and  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice  are  likely  to  lead  to  even  higher 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  years  to  come.  There  is 
certainly  a  disagreement  in  this  body 
as  to  whether  we  ought  to  discuss  that 
issue  or  let  the  4-year  farm  bill  run  its 
course  and  simply  hope  that  circum- 
stances—the weather  or  the  markets 
or  exports— might  be  of  assistance  to 
us.  That  is  not  a  very  good  hope. 

Many  Members  have  already  pointed 
out  in  these  past  few  days  that  howev- 
er one  calculates  the  agriculture  bill  it 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  over  $20 
billion,  some  say  $22  billion  and  others 
as  much  as  $25  billion.  And  this  is  a 
very  sizable  sum  of  money  which  has 
been  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dif- 
ficult decisions  have  been  avoided  to  a 
point  that  the  legislation  is  truncated 
now  to  simply  a  discussion  of  dairy 
and  tobacco.  Many  Members  of  this 
body  prefer  to  simply  let  the  clock  run 
on.  And  this  is  at  the  very  time  that 
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_„  said  that,  the  choice  is 
..  Those  who  have  wrestled 
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which  says  under  the  market  system 
in  this  country,  if  you  lower  support 
prices,  it  is  at  least  logical  that  people 
will  probably  produce  less.  It  is  not  ax- 
iomatic. It  may  be  that  even  with  a 
lower  support  price,  people  will  contin- 
ue producing,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  pay  them  as 
much  to  do  it.  For  many  years,  specifi- 
cally 1949  to  1977,  several  administra- 
tions gave  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  power  to  bring  the  support 
price  up  and  to  lower  it,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  try  to  adjust  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  industry.  For  28 
years  the  system  worked  admirably. 

Unfortunately,  in  1977,  we  went  to 
break  the  bank,  and  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  doing  so  ever  since.  There  has 
been  no  correlation  between  supply 
and  demand  in  dairying  since  1977  and 
there  will  not  be  until  the  support 
price  comes  down. 

The  Hatch-Moynihan  amendment  is 
permissive.  The  Secretary  is  not  man- 
dated to  reduce  the  dairy  support 
price.  One  might  argue  that  $1.50  cut 
is  inadequate.  But  that  remains  a 
pragmatic  judgment  of  the  Secretary. 

I  would  simply  say  to  my  colleagues, 
those  who  believe  in  the  market 
system,  those  who  have  any  desire  to 
try  to  move  toward  fiscal  sanity,  even 
in  one  small  part  of  agriculture,  they 
would  have  to  be  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  I  simply  wish  in  equity 
that  we  could  say  the  same  to  produc- 
ers across  the  board.  Dairy  people 
today  will  argue,  "Why  are  we  in  trou- 
ble? Why  should  we  be  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  Moynihan-Hatch 
amendment,  whereas  everyone  else 
has  gotten  away  scott  free?" 

There  is  a  problem  of  equity  here,  of 
course,  but  we  have  one  opportunity. 
That  is  all  the  agriculture  legislation 
that  remains. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  know  he  is  aware 
that  New  York  State  is  the  third  larg- 
est producer  of  milk  and  the  second 
largest  consumer,  but  is  he  aware  that 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  sup- 
ports this  amendment? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  aware  that  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  sup- 
ports the  amendment  and  as  the 
debate  has  already  suggested  the 
entire  American  Farm  Bureau  sup- 
ports the  amendment.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  not  only  supports  it  but 
has  published  in  each  and  every  peri- 
odical details  about  the  mounting 
scandal  that  this  represents. 

We  are  talking  about  the  very  larg- 
est farm  organization  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  each  of  its  affil- 
iate State  organizations  lined  up 
behind  it. 

The  Farm  Bureau  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  a  lot  of  other  things,  too, 
as    perhaps    the    Senator   from    New 


York  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  have  seen.  Once  again, 
we  are  dealing  now  just  with  dairy 
price  supports.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  conspicuous  problem  and 
it  cannot  be  evaded. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  at 
least  some  thoughts  about  the  general 
economic  outlook  of  this  country  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  support  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  be  correct. 

Adoption  of  the  Moynihan-Hatch 
amendment  may  mean  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  very  fragile,  disap- 
pears. In  my  own  judgment,  that 
would  not  be  a  great  loss.  I  think  it 
was  marginal  at  the  beginning  as  to 
whether  the  so-called  dairy  compro- 
mise was  of  value. 

If  this  legislation  cannot  sustain  a 
healthy  marketing-oriented  amend- 
ment, then  it  probably  deserves  to  fail. 
It  should  have  included  much  more. 

Having  said  that,  I  congratulate  my 

colleagues  from  New  York  and  Utah 

for  their  initiative  and  their  courage 

and  their  ability  to  escalate  into  this 

debate    a    very    important    issue    in 

behalf  of  the  economy  of  this  country, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  very  long.  I  hate  to  appear  in 
the  role  of  a  spoiler.  I  really  want  to 
see  if  we  can  get  to  a  time  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  and  get  on  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  my 
purpose,  as  I  advised  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  to  offer  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  when  Members 
have  had  their  say.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  the  floor.  I  will  not 
make  the  motion  until  the  parties  are 
ready  but  I  hope  we  can  get  to  it 
pretty  soon. 
Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  before  us  an  extremely  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  We  have 
heard  many  arguments  outlining  the 
need  for  it.  The  dairy  program  has, 
over  the  years,  proven  itself  a  valuable 
tool.  The  program  has  worked  to 
assure  that  we  would  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  by  assuring  pro- 
ducers of  an  adequate  income  to  main- 
tain their  operations.  The  problem  is, 
we  have  a  mounting  surplus.  We  all 
recognize  the  tremendous  amount  of 
Government  purchases  of  milk  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  cannot  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee 
report,  on  page  9,  there  is  a  table 
which    shows    the    amount    of    milk 


which  has  been  produced,  milk  supply 
and  utilization  in  selected  years. 

I  will  keep  it  simple.  Between  1972 
and  1982,  we  have  had  a  13-percent  m- 
crease  in  production. 

If  you  turn  to  page  12,  we  have  the 
per  capita  civilian  consumption  of 
milk.  Between  1972  and  1982.  we  had  a 
2-percent  reduction  in  consumption. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  13-percent  m- 
crease  in  production  and  a  2-percent 
national  decrease  in  consumption.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  an  economist,  you  do 
not  have  to  be  a  professor,  to  figure 
out  we  have  a  problem. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  among  those 
who  led  the  battle  to  try  to  help  face 
what  we  projected  at  that  time  would 
be  some  real  trouble  in  this  dairy  pro- 
gram in  the  country.  I  said  it  at  that 
time  and  I  am  repeating  it  now.  My 
family  is  still  in  business-we  have  a 
dairy,  as  well  as  a  cow-calf  operation, 
and  a  hog  confinement  feeding  oper- 
ation. I  spent  some  4  days  m  Iowa  and 
I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people— not  thou- 
sands, but  many  people  who  are  dairy 
farmers  who  milk  the  cows,  who 
produce  the  milk. 

I   did   not   find   under   any   circum- 
stance  or   in   any   situation   a   single 
person  who  supported  this  assessment. 
No  one  liked  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  examine 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana said  that  it  is  logical  that  if  we 
lower    the    price    support    for    milk 
people   are   going   to   produce   less.   I 
would  like  to  take  that  one  step  fur- 
ther If  we  have  a  lower  price  support, 
one  with  which  the  dairy  people  can 
still  make  a  profit  on-I  want  to  make 
it   very   clear   that   we   must    have   a 
profit  in  all  areas  of  farm  production. 
If  the  farmer  is  paid  less  going  in  for  a 
hundredweight  of  milk,  then  it  does 
seem  logical,  contrary  to  what  some 
say  that  the  consumer  should  expect, 
in  the  normal  private  sector  process, 
some   reduction   in   the   price   of   the 
most  blue-chip  quality  food  we  have 
on  the  market  today,  milk,  whether  it 
be  25  cents  a  gallon,  10  cents  a  gallon, 
or  5  cents  a  gallon. 

It  further  is  logical,  and  has  been 
throughout  our  history,  that  if  people 
have  a  little  lower  price,  they  probably 
are  going  to  consume  more  milk.  Now 
we  are  getting  at  the  problem,  that  is 
we  should  raise  the  consumption,  and 
then  lower  the  production  of  milk, 
then  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. ,  ,, 

I  might  also  add  that  some  folks  sev- 
eral years  ago-and  I  did  not  agree 
with  them  then  nor  do  I  now-ex- 
pounded that  all  the  red  meats  and 
dairy  products  are  bad  for  you.  Most 
of  them  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  here.  For  some  reason,  when 
people  get  a  drink  of  this  Potomac 
River  water,  they  suddenly  somehow 
get  some  kind  of  divine  guidance  that 
they   know    better   what    is   best    for 


people  than  the  people  do.  Now  we 
have  reports  coming  out  by  a  more  sci- 
entific community  that  says  we  have  a 
calcium  deficiency  in  our  society 
today,  and  that  if  we  just  drink  one 
more  glass  of  milk  or  have  one  scoop 
of  ice  cream  every  day,  our  teeth 
would  look  better,  they  would  stay  in 
instead  of  falling  out,  our  fingernails 
would  be  healthier,  we  would  have  a 
little  spring  in  our  step,  a  song  in  our 
heart,  a  twinkle  in  our  eye,  we  would 
enjoy  better  what  we  eat,  all  kinds  of 
good  things  would  happen. 

I  predict  consumption  is  going  to  go 
up    here.    But    this    amendment    em- 
bodies     basically      everything      that 
people  who  are  farmers— that  is  where 
I  come  from— know  best.  If  we  take 
this  amendment  and  have  a  referen- 
dum on  it,  letting  those  vote  who  are 
producing    the    milk.    I    predict    they 
would  vote  overwhelmingly  to  provide 
some  type  of  checkoff  or  form  of  it  to 
be  used  to  support  increased  milk  con- 
sumption.    The     soybean     producers 
have   done   it   successfully,   the   pork 
producers   have   done   it   successfully. 
Pork  producers  and  soybean  producers 
are  one  and  the  same  in  my  State  with 
dairy  folks.  They  would  use  the  check- 
off funds  to  tell  people  what  a  good 
buy  milk  is,  to  increase  consumption, 
and  how  healthy  milk  is  for  you. 

What  is  the  price— I  do  not  mean 
any  reflection,  but  I  do  not  know-  what 
the  price  of  a  martini  is.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
tell  me  what  a  martini  costs  today? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
quit  the  day  I  became  a  lieutenant 
junior  grade,  about  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  do  not  know  whom 
to  ask,  but  I  would  guess  the  price  of 
milk  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  18  cents.  The  last  time  I  had  a 
chance  to  price  one.  I  think  martinis 
were    $2.75    for    about    one-fifth    as 

much.  ^  ^.    ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  we  do  what  we  should  do— that  is, 
vote  for  this  amendment-we  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  farther  along  the  line 
to  solving  our  problem. 

I  might  say,  in  closing,  that  I  think- 
in  fact.  I  believe  and  know— on  the 
basis  of  my  discussions  with  those  on 
the  firing  line,  those  who  are  produc- 
ing milk  in  Iowa,  that  this  is  what 
they  want. 

Somewhere  between  those  folks  out 
on  the  ranch  and  who  are  on  the 
firing  line,  and  those  back  here  in 
Washington  who  are  representing 
them,  the  signals  get  mixed.  I  find  it 
somewhat  mysterious  to  observe  what 
those  on  the  producing  line  really  be- 
lieve and  really  are  saying  and  what 
comes  out  here  that  is  different. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  this  is 
the  route  and  I  sugge.st  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  As  I 
sit  here  and  listen  to  this  debate.  I 
think  we  just  have  to  focus,  look  at 
what  in  fact  is  happening— not  what 
we  want  to  happen,  not  what  we  think 
is  going  to   happen,   not   what   some 
theory  says  is  going  to  happen.  We 
have,  in  the  last  l"a  years,  had  some 
experience    with    this.    We    have    in- 
creased the  assessment  by   50  cents, 
now-   by    another   50   cents.   What   is 
going    on    in    the    marketplace    right 
now?  One  of  the  assumptions  made  by 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  is  that 
if  we  would  reduce  the  support  price, 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  milk.  We  have  been  reducing 
the    support    price    through    assess- 
ments, first  by  50  cents,  then  by  an- 
other 50  cents  in  September.  Has  the 
production   of   milk   increased   or  de- 
creased? The  production  of  milk  has 
increased,  not  gone  down.  It  went  up 
because  people  are  trapped. 

The  farmers  who  are  working  with 
these  products  right  now  are  caught  in 
a  squeeze.  They  sit  down  at  their 
kitchen  table  on  Saturday  morning 
and  say.  "In  order  to  meet  our  costs, 
we  have  to  get  x  number  of  dollars  of 
income.  In  order  to  get  that  x  number 
of  dollars  of  income,  if  the  price  goes 
down  per  hundredweight,  we  have  to 
produce  more."  So  farmers  across  this 
country,  large  and  small,  have  been 
producing  more,  not  less.  It  is  an  as- 
sumption that  is  being  made  that  if  we 
knock  the  price  down  further,  people 
will  produce  less. 

Actually,  what  is  happening— not 
what  is  going  to  happen,  not  what  we 
think  is  going  to  happen,  not  what 
some  economist  thinks  is  going  to 
happen-what  is  actually  happening  is 
that  people  are  producing  more. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  says  if  we 
reduce  the  support  price,  the  price  is 
going  to  go  down  to  the  consumers,  at 
the  store:  people  are  going  to  buy 
more  milk.  Let  us  look  at  it  last  year. 
We  dropped  the  support  price  by  50 
cents  on  April  16,  and  in  December  we 
dropped  it  by  another  50  cents.  I  ask 
any  Senator,  has  the  price  of  milk 
gone  down  or  up  in  the  store  over  the 
last  year?  It  has  held  its  own.  In  some 
places,  it  is  going  up. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  It  has  not  really 
dropped  the  prices.  I  thought  this  was 
an  assessment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  effect  of  the  50 
cents  is  to  reduce,  to  knock  down  the 

price. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  May  I  suggest  that 
what  has  actually  happened  in  Iowa, 
and  this  is  just  as  of  August,  from 
people  I  have  talked  to  that  are  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  their  neighbors,  is 
that  this  50-cent  assessment  has  done 
nothing  more  than  to  prompt  them, 
for  whatever  reason,  to  go  out  and  buy 
an  additional  cow-  or  two  to  make  up 
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That  Is  what  the  Senator  is 


MdYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senal  or  yield  for  a  question? 

K4STEN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 

AMATO  assumed  the  chair.) 
MQYNIHAN.  I  think  it  is  possi- 
a    fundamental    misunder- 
has  entered  into  our  debate 
assessment,  which  is  a  tax, 
change   the  support  price, 
processors  get  the  present  sup- 
They  take  the  dollar  out  of 
check    that    goes    to    the 
if  the  market  is  below  the 
price,  they  just  ship  milk  off 
C^nnmodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Senator  is  cor- 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
reducing  the  price  per  hun- 
whether  it  is  by  50  cents 
whatejver,  the  assumption  is  being 
some  on  the  floor  that  if  we 
price  paid  to  the  produc- 
larmer- he  will  produce  less 
assumption  is  being  made 
the  support  price  and 
dairyman  will  produce  less  milk, 
ust  not  what  is  happening, 
reduced   the   farmers   pay- 
he  is  producing  more  milk. 
This  would  further  harm  the 
and  I  think  that  we  would 
farmers  go  out  of  business  or 
bankiiapt  or  go  under.  Maybe  that 
t  le  Senators  are  hoping  to  ac- 
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Mt)YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 

personal  privilege.  I  hope 

from  Wisconsin  did  not 

suggest  that  it  is  the  inten- 

Senator  from  New  York  or 

from  Utah  that  farmers 

.  I  would  like  to  hear  him 

he  did  not  make  that  sugges- 


K^TEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 

any  of  us  want  to  see  farm- 

liankrupt.  I  do  not  think  the 


Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
almost  as  many  farmers  as  we  do  in 
Wisconsin,  wants  to  see  farmers  go 
bankrupt,  either.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  is  a  better  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  may  well 
be,  but  the  so-called  compromise  bill 
certainly  is  not  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  this  amendment  is 
passed,  I  believe  we  will  create  a  very 
serious  financial  difficulty  for  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  unnecessarily 
drag  out  this  debate  because  I  know 
we  need  to  get  to  a  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  simply  wanted  to  point 
out  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  conducted  hearings  on  this  issue 
back  in  April,  hearing  the  diverse 
range  of  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  overproduction  and 
excessive  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  dairy  program,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  very  complex  challenge. 

After  months  of  very,  very  hard 
work,  a  delicately  crafted  bill  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  that  this  bill  be 
passed  as  the  best  possible  program  to 
implement  at  this  time  to  help  save 
the  dairy  industry,  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  lay  a  basis  for  a 
continued  program  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  when  the  new  farm  bill  has 
to  be  drafted.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  this  amendment  and  support 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just  hap- 
pened to  walk  into  the  Chamber.  I 
thought  we  were  on  final  passage.  We 
are  still  on  the  amendment  that  we 
started  on  yesterday.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  some  hope  we  may  leave  here 
today  if  we  dispose  of  some  of  these 
amendments.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  but  this 
compromise  has  been  about  6  months 
in  the  making,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  we  do  not  have  the  compro- 
mise, we  are  going  to  have  that  assess- 
ment that  nobody  likes  because  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  bill.  I  am  going  to 
be  here  all  weekend,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  move  on  to  some  of  the 
others.  There  are  eight  or  nine  pend- 
ing. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  for  2  minutes  and  then  I  think 
that  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
will  have  made  their  point. 

Three  points,  Mr.  President.  First, 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  I  would  not  say  it 
has  taken  6  months  to  craft  this  com- 
promise. I  would  say  it  has  taken  6 
months  to  craft  this  deal.  Second,  at 
this  moment  we  have  a  tax  on  milk. 
The  committee  compromise  continues 
to  tax  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  is 
one  of  the  few  agricultural  products 
which  this  country  still  does  not  pay 
farmers  not  to  produce.  The  compro- 
mise bill  will  now  institute  a  program 
to  do  so.  We  will  pay  farmers  not  to 
produce  even  though  the  farmers 
asked  that  this  not  happen.  It  offends 
the  very  life  of  a  farmer  to  be  paid  not 
to  produce  food. 

But  last,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
farm  issue.  This  is  a  consumer  issue. 
Anybody  who  votes  against  this 
amendment  will,  in  my  view,  vote  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  basic  food  for  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
to  some  what  may  be  one  man's  deal 
might  be  another  statesman's  legisla- 
tive progress.  It  depends  on  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  But  I  yield  to  no 
Member  of  this  body  in  my  interest 
for  the  consumers  or  my  interest  in 
consumer-oriented  legislation.  I  think 
my  record  over  nearly  9  years  shows 
that. 

But  I  also  remind  my  good  friend 
from  New-  York  and  my  neighboring 
State  that  farmers  are  also  consumers. 
Somehow  we  seem  to  forget,  when  we 
are  talking  about  farm  legislation, 
that  the  producers  of  the  food  of  this 
country  are  also  consumers.  They 
have  as  much  of  a  right  to  be  protect- 
ed as  everybody  else. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  a  rural  State 
know  full  well  that  milk  does  not  grow 
in  the  grocery  store,  that  wheat  or 
beef  or  anything  else  does  not  grow  in 
the  grocery  store  but  is  produced  by 
the  hard  work  of  the  men  and  women 
in  this  country.  In  the  dairy  industry, 
that  is  primarily  the  individual  family 
farmers. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  not  craft 
a  deal  but  to  work  out  a  legislative 
program,  a  bipartisan  legislative  pro- 
gram that  will  cut  production,  that 
will  cut  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  but  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  family  farms  can  stay 
in  business.  This  is  not  a  throw-the- 
baby-out-with-the-bath-water  kind  of 
program  that  will  put  these  farms 
under  overnight,  but  something  that 
can  rectify  a  situation  that  has  been 


long  aborning.  This  program  keeps 
faith  with  the  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  work  harder  than  virtual- 
ly every  other  segment  of  the  country. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  only  2  minutes.  I  know  we  are 
anxious  to  move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  criticize 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
when  we  come  to  a  source  of  statistics 
on  the  farm,  particularly  the  dairy 
farm,  that  is  the  place  we  have  to  go. 
That  is  the  authority. 

A  recent  USDA  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent law— assessment  program— the 
compromise  presented  in  S.  1529,  and 
a  price  support  reduction  of  $1.50  per 
hundredweight,  indicates  that  the 
compromise  is  the  most  effective  vehi- 
cle for  obtaining  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  milk  production;  reducing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases 
of  dairy  products;  reducing  Govern- 
ment costs  under  the  price  support 
program;  reducing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventories  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts; and  maintaining  farm  income 
while  accomplishing  these  purposes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  have  joined 
with  administration  representatives  to 
develop  this  plan.  All  of  the  available 
options,  including  a  price  support  cut 
of  $1.50,  were  considered  in  developing 
the  compromise.  The  need  to  effective- 
ly address  the  five  points  listed  above 
was  the  reason  why  the  compromise 
plan  was  adopted  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  and  House  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  need  something  that 
will  work  and  work  quickly.  This  will 
do  it.  It  allows  the  dairy  farmer  to 
make  his  own  decision  as  to  whether 
to  reduce  production,  maintain  it  at 
current  levels  or  even  to  increase 
output.  A  price  support  cut  gives  the 
farmer  no  such  option.  The  desired 
production  cut  would  come  only  as 
farmers  are  forced  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. . 

An  argument  advanced  m  favor  of  a 
price  reduction  is  that  the  reduced 
price  of  milk  and  dairy  products  would 
spur  consumption  as  consumers  re- 
spond to  the  lower  prices.  Experience 
indicates  that  little  can  be  expected  in 
this  regard.  Dr.  Truman  Graf.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  economist,  recently 
analyzed  year-to-year  price  changes 
for  fluid  milk  and  processed  American 
cheese  at  retail  and  the  farm  price  for 
the  milk  going  into  these  products.  Dr. 
Graf's  basic  conclusions  were: 

In  summary,  retail  dairy  prices  do  not 
automatically  change  with  farm  milk  prices. 
Increases  in  farm  milk  prices  are  generally 
outstripped  by  the  increases  in  retail  dairy 
product  prices.  More  importantly,  reduc- 
tions in  farm  milk  prices  have  generally 
been  accompanied  by  increases  in  retail 
dairy  products  prices,  because  of  increased 
marketing  costs  which  are  automatically  re- 
flected In  retail  prices. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollirsl 


Fiscal  year— 


1983     1984     1985 


total         total 

1983-      1984- 

85  85 


Gross  CCC  purtease  costs. 

Current  law 2.709  2,525  2.639  .873  5,64 

Compromise  (H.R  1875)  '      2.709  426  1.029  4.146  1.455 

Lower  supporl  Jl  50  ^ 2.709  1.517  1.104  5.330  2.62! 

Net  CCC  purchase  costs. 

Current  la* 2,749  2,667  2.788  8.204  ,55 

Compromise  (H.R  1875) 2.749  568  .178  4,495  1.746 

Lowef  support  $150 2.749  1,659  1,253  5.661  2,912 

°1Sn7la* 375  1.354  1,365  3,094  2,719 

Compromise  (H  R,  1875) 375  571  201  1,147  772 

Lo«er  support  Jl  50 375  0  0  375  0 

'"ITJT"''                       0  0  0  0  0 

cJr^plt^  (H.R  ISyS). 0  1.022  471  1.493  1,493 

Lower  support  $1.50 0  0  0  0  0 

"'tawVlaw                ,   , ,    2.374  1.313  1,423  5,110  2,736 

C^mp  rntsMHR.U/S),     2374  1,019  1,448  4,841  2.467 

Lower  support  J1.50 2,374  1.659  1.253  5,286  2,912 

I  Diversion  payments  and  OeOuction  implemented  on  Oecembei  1.  1983.  and 
continue  througti  February  28.  1985 
-  Lower  support  effective  OctoPer  1,  1983 

'  After  ad)ustment  for  deductions  and  diversion  payments 


fiscal  year- 


1983  1984  1985 


Dollars  per  hundred- 
weight 


Manufacturing  grade  milk  price: 

Current  law     — •     £?5 


Compromise  (H  R  1875) . 

Lower  support  Jl  50 

All  milk  sold  to  plants 

Current  law     

Compromise  (H  R.  1875) . 

Lower  support  $1  50 

Effective  farm  price 

Current  law 

Compromise  (HR.  1875). 

Lower  support  $1 50 _. 


1258 
1258 

13.58 
13.58 
13  58 

1331 
13.31 
13  31 


12  78 
1385 
1160 

1378 
1485 
12  60 

12  78 
14  45 
1260 


13  75 
1320 
1160 

14  75 
14,20 

12  60 

13  75 
1395 
12  60 


Farm  cash  receipts;  ' 

Current  law ,-, 

Compromise  (H.R  1875)- 
Lower  support  $1  50 

Consumer  cost 

Current  law 

Compromise  (HR  1875) . 
Lower  support  $1  50 


Million  dollars 


18170  17.440  18.910 

.18.170  18.930  18.740 

.18.170  17.030  16,810 

.  33.560  34.830  37.510 

.33.560  36,640  37.510 

33  560  34.430  35.940 


I  After  adjustment  lor  deductions  and  diversion  payments 


1  billion  poundsl 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  analysis  made  by  Truman  F.  Graf, 
an  agricultural  economist  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  entitled 
"Analysis  of  Dairy  Price  Variations- 
Farm  Compared  to  Retail,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Dairy  Price  Variations— Farm 
Compared  to  Retail 
(By  Truman  Graf) 
"Cut  farm  milk  price  supports'   became  a 
popular  refrain  in  recent  years  as  U.S.  milk 
surpluses   mounted— to   over   10%   of   milk 
production  in  1982  and  1983.  Advocates  con- 
tend a  price  support  cut  will  increase  dairy 
sales,  thereby  eliminating  or  at  least  reduc- 
ing the  14.3  billion  pound  milk  surplus  regis- 
tered in  1982,  and  the  even  larger  surplus 
projected  for  1983. 

A  $1.10  per  cwt.  reduction  in  the  price 
support  level  to  $12.00  has  been  one  of  the 
more  prominent  proposals.  Proponents  indi- 
cate a  support  price  adjustment  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  work  out  approximately  as  fol- 
lows using  annual  1982  data. 

$13.10  per  cwt.-$1.10  per  cwt.=8.4%  re- 
duction in  farm  price. 

$25.69  per  cv.t.-$1.10  per  cwt.  =  4.3%  re- 
duction in  retail  price. 
-10%  retail  dairy  price  =4-4%  retail  dairy 

-4.3%  retail  dairy  price= -i-1.72%  retaU 
dairy  sales. 

121.3  billion  pounds  commercial  milk  sales 
X  1.72%=  -1-2.1  billion  *  milk  sales. 

Larger  price  support  reductions  would 
result  in  correspondingly  larger  increase  in 
commercial  sales,  and  therefore  larger  re- 
ductions in  milk  surpluses. 

Critics  question  these  conclusions,  con- 
tending a  major  flaw— the  assumption  that 
reductions  in  farm  milk  prices  will  result  in 
equal  or  even  any  reductions  in  retail  dairy 
prices,  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  in- 
creased commercial  sales. 

Who  is  right?  The  answer  which  has 
major  implications  with  respect  to  dairy 
price  support  policy,  is  the  focus  of  this  arti- 
cle. 

The  two  major  dairy  products,  fluid  whole 
milk,  and  American  cheese,  were  used  in  the 
analysis.  Year  to  year  changes  in  farm  milk 
prices  and  retail  prices  for  the  two  products 
from  1960-82  were  determined,  and  com- 
pared. ResulU  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 -ANNUAL  U.S.  FARM  AND  RETAIL  PRICE 
CHANGES  FOR  FLUID  WHOLE  MILK,  AND  PROCESSED 
AMERICAN  CHEESE  1960-82 


Fiscal  year- 


1983      1984      1985 


Production 

Current  law _,... 

Compromise  (HR,  1875). 

Lower  support  SI  50 .... 

Commercial  use 

Current  law 

Compromise  (HR  1875). 

Lower  support  J1.50 

CCC  net  purchases:  ' 

Current  law 


Compromise  (H  R  1875) 
Lower  support  $1  50 
Ending  CCC  uncommitted  inventory: 

Current  law  —.. 

Compromise  (H  R  1875) 


1377 
137.7 
1377 

1213 
121.3 
1213 

16  8 
168 
168 

197 
19.7 


137,5  138  5 

125.2  132  0 

1362  1344 

1220  1240 

123  7  1263 

1258  1279 


Lower  support  $1 50 "  ' 


15,5 
17 
99 

200 

145 


'  f^ilk  equivalent 


I  In  cents] 


>/2  gal  fluid  wtnle 
milk 


<"j  lb  processed 
Amencan  cheese 


150 
61 
69 

20.8 
06 
72 


Year  to  year  changes 


1970-71 

1971-72... 

1972-73.. 

1973-74.. 

1974-75... 

1975-76... 


Farm 

price 

clunge ' 


Retail 
price 
clunge 


Farm 

price 

cliange ' 


Retail 
pnce 

duoge 


1976-77. 
1977-78.. 
1978-79.. 
1979-80.. 
1980-81.. 


+  0  72 

+  .86 

+3.98 

+573 

+  33 

+  540 

-46 

+349 

+6.36 

+387 

+396 


+  150 
+  83 
+  566 
+ 12  93 
+  17 
+  4  19 
+  117 
+392 
+  8  78 
+  834 
+  681 


+  062 
*134 
+  605 
+  4  07 
+  263 
+  436 
+  50 
+  4  95 
+  6.63 
+  454 
+  347 


+  2  32 

+  165 

+  602 

+  12  61 

+  3.83 

+  970 

-  25 

»598 

+  1137 

+  1040 

+  951 
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Table  1  reveals  that  year  to  year 
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ANNUAL  US  FARM  AND  RETAIL  PRICE 
FOR  FLUID  WHOLE  MILK,  AND  PROCESSED 
CHEESE  1960-82-Continued 


:  gal  liux)  *noi« 


' ..  IB  ptoceswO 
Ame'ican  ci«« 


Farm  Re<*l  (Jtm  Belaii 

[K'Ce  pn«  oiice  H'lce 

ciian^e  '      cMgt      cnange  -      cnanse 


30  -  n 

.lb  .91 

.  3  03  ♦  4  '5 

.  1  83  •  3  ?6 


24  .312 

.64  ■  I  60 

.  3  57  .  6  36 

.  I  62  •  6  32 


Fe«fai  or*i  class  i  f«x 

Bticf  Im  'aim  milk  used  ■n  'mt'icad  cti«esi! 


f   the   12   years  since    1970.   retail 

.  fluid  whole  milk  either  increased 

■n  farm  milk  prices  for  the  product. 

when  farm  milk  prices  for  the 

declined.    For    American    chee.se. 

changes  outstripped  farm  price 

in  10  of  the  12  years. 

picture  emerges  if  we  go  back 
decade  to  1960.  Since  1960.  retail 
anges  for  fluid  whole  milk  were 
han  for  farm  milk  in  16  of  the  22 
r  American  cheese,  retail  price 
were  greater  than  farm  price 
in  19  of  22  years. 

verages    for    the    decades    of    the 
1  970's.  and  1980's  are  also  indicated 
1.  Retail  price  changes  for  the  two 
far  outstripped  farm  price  changes 
3f  the  three  decades,  and  have  gen- 
dened  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
margins    between    retail    and 
for  fluid  whole  milk  increased 
cents  per  one-half  gallon  in  1970.  to 
in  1982.— a  U  increase.  For  cheese 
was  from  27  cents  to  65  cents 
half    pound.— a    I'l    increase.    In- 
marketing  costs  have  automatically 
marketing  margins,  hence  retail 
the  dairy  products.  Unfortunately 
increased  costs  to  them  do  not 
xally    increase    farm    milk    prices, 
av  in  fact  decline,  as  in  1982. 
A.  B,  C.  and  D.  further  illustrate 
ffA-m-retail  dairy  price  relationships, 
u  nmary.   retail   dairy   prices  do   not 
a  ically  change  with  farm  milk  prices, 
in  farm  milk  prices  are  generally 
_d  by  the  increases  in  retail  dairy 
prices.    More    importantly,    reduc- 
farm   milk   prices   have   generally 
accompanied    by    increases    in    retail 
oduct  prices,  because  of  increa-sed 
-ig  cost  which  are  automatically  re- 
n  retail  prices. 

the   modest    2.1    billion    pound   in- 

.  commercial  sales  and  hence  reduc- 

price  support   purchases  projected 

rom  a  $12.00  per  cwt.  support  price. 

erstates  the  actual  increase  in  sales 

Why?  Because  retail  prices  will  not 

SI.  10  per  cwt..  even  though  price 

are  reduced  SI. 10  per  cwt.  A  reduc- 

dairy  price  supports  does  not  auio- 

.  y  result  in  a  decrease  in  retail  dairy 

1  nd  therefore  an  increase  in  commer- 

Proposals  to  reduce  dairy  surplus- 


Fped 


1 1 


o 


s. 


es  by  reducing  price  supports,  ignore  the 
fact  that  retail  dairy  prices  do  not  automati- 
cally drop  when  farm  milk  prices  drop. 

[Figures  A.  B.  C  and  D  not  reproducible 
for  Record.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, let  me  stress  that: 

First,  this  amendment  does  not  open 
up  new  problems  or  place  us  in  un- 
charted and  questionable  waters.  It 
will  be  easy  to  administer  and  simple 
for  the  farmer  to  understand. 

S.  1529.  on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  a 
complicated  base  program  which  will 
require  extensive  Government  involve- 
ment with  every  dairy  farmer  in  the 
country.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  first  to  admit  they  will 
have  difficulty  in  administering  and 
enforcing  the  program. 

Second,  this  amendment  has  a  track 
record.  As  mentioned  previously,  four 
times  USD  A  has  reduced  the  price 
support  and  four  times  supply  has 
fallen  in  line  with  demand.  I  expect 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
once  again  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
all  have:  To  reduce  Government  sur- 
pluses and  outlays. 

Third,  this  amendment  is  equitable. 
It  will  allow  market  forces  to  work 
their  will  by  allowing  the  Government 
guaranteed  price  to  fall  to  a  level 
which  is  in  line  with  market  demand. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  will  rid 
farmers  of  the  50-cent  assessment 
which  is  odious  to  dairy  producers. 

Fifth,  this  amendment  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  consumer  costs  and 
encourage  increased  consumption, 
thus  creating  opportunities  for  those 
who  wish  to  expand  or  initiate  market- 
ing programs. 

Sixth,  this  allows  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual dairyman  to  make  his/her 
own  business  decisions  rather  than  op- 
erate under  a  mandated  Government 
program.  It  does  not  require  farmers 
to  contribute  to  a  costly  program  in 
which  only  some  can  participate. 

Seventh,  the  amendment  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  changing  market 
conditions,  such  as  rising  grain  and 
feed  prices,  falling  interest  rates,  and 
so  forth,  and  will  allow  him  to  adju.st 
the  program  accordingly  so  that  the 
program  will  remain  in  balance  in 
future  years.  However,  the  amend- 
ment guarantees  that  no  cuts  can  be 
made  below  $11.60. 

Eighth,  last  but  not  least,  my 
amendment  will  preserve  a  program 
which  has  been  a  success  for  over  30 
years.  Not  only  will  it  preserve  the 
program,  but  I  believe  it  will  strength- 
en it  by  removing  the  i.ssue  once  again 
from  Congress  and  the  political  pres- 
sures often  found  in  this  body. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  this  amendment,  which 
is  designed  to  address  the  problems 
that  exist  in  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 


This  amendment  w-ill  direct  U.S. 
dairy  producers  away  from  their 
recent  excessive  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  market  for 
their  dairy  products.  It  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  dairy  price-support  level  to 
not  less  than  $11.60  over  the  next  15 
months.  This  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  remove  any  artificial  incentive 
for  dairy  farmers  to  overproduce. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
completely  eliminates  the  current  $1 
per  hundredweight  assessment  on 
commercially  marketed  milk,  whereas 
the  Agriculture  Committee  bill  would 
retain  a  50-cents  per  hundredweight 
assessment  in  order  to  help  pay  for  a 
proposed  diversion  program. 

I  have  strongly  opposed  the  assess- 
ment because  I  feel  that  it  is  unjust, 
ineffective,  and  unwise.  The  assess- 
ment does  not  lake  into  account  vast 
differences  that  exist  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  within  the  dairy 
industry.  For  example,  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina  is  consumed 
almost  entirely  in  fluid  form,  and 
there  are  no,  I  repeat  no  commodity- 
credit  corporation  purchases.  There- 
fore, it  is  most  unfair  to  ask  dairy 
farmers  in  my  State,  who  are  not 
under  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order, 
to  pay  for  a  program  in  which  they  do 
not  participate,  or  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  removing  milk  surpluses  which  they 
have  not  caused. 

Moreover,  experience  to  date  has 
demonstrated  that  continuation  of 
any  assessment,  even  at  the  reduced 
level  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  is  counterproductive  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  milk  production  and 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. Since  the  assessment  was  begun 
earlier  this  year,  many  dairy  farmers 
have  in  fact  added  more  cows  to  their 
herds  and  have  increased  milk  produc- 
tion. They  have  done  this  primarily  to 
offset  the  loss  of  income  due  to  the  as- 
sessment, which  has  the  effect  of 
transferring  to  the  Treasury  income 
which  would  otherwise  help  pay  for 
dairy  production  costs.  Furthermore, 
to  the  extent  milk  production  is  in- 
creased. Federal  outlays  to  purchase 
dairy  products  and  support  milk  prices 
at  the  minimum  level  required  under 
present  law  are  also  increased.  The  net 
effect,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  as- 
sessment worsens  the  very  problem 
which  we  are  trying  to  solve  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
strikes  the  $10  per  100  pounds— of 
milk  not  produced— diversion  program 
under  which  participating  dairy  farm- 
ers will  be  paid  for  cutting  back  up  to 
30  percent  of  their  usual  milk  produc- 
tion. The  diversion  program,  I  fear,  en- 
tails adverse  ramifications  that  many 
members  of  this  body  may  have  not 
thoroughly  considered.  Dairy  produc- 
ers who  operate  in  regions  of  the  coun- 


try where  milk  production  is  now  less 
than  regional  consumption  will  be  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  those  produc- 
ers who  operate  in  surplus  areas. 

On  the  one  hand,  processing  plants 
and  cooperatives  in  areas  now  short  of 
milk,  such  as  the  Southeast,  are  en- 
couraging their  farmer  producers  to 
send  them  more  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  Government  policy 
and  the  diversion  program  proposed  in 
the  committee  bill  are  aimed  at  active- 
ly discouraging  milk  production. 

To  the  extent  that  dairy  farmers  m 
the  Southeast  and  other  areas  do  not 
meet  the  regional  market  demand  for 
milk,  that  demand  will  be  satisfied  by 
milk  shipped  in  from  the  surplus-pro- 
ducing States— primarily  the  Midwest. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
threatens  a  massive  milk  market  dislo- 
cation and  disruption.  Moreover,  that 
dislocation  may  easily  turn  into  a  per- 
manent disadvantage  for  dairy  farm- 
ers in  short  supply  areas,  once  they  re- 
linquish their  markets  to  those  m  sur- 
plus regions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  large  par- 
ticipation   in    the    diversion    program 
will  result  in  dairy  farmers  selling  con- 
siderable numbers  of  excess  cows  for 
slaughter.  This  sudden  surge  of  culled 
dairy    animals    will    likely    cause    de- 
pressed market  prices  for  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  other  livestock,  and  poultry.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association    and    the    National    Pork 
Producers  Council  oppose  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  support  the  alternative  ap- 
proach of  reducing  the  milk  support 
price,  as  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
Mr'    President,    I    sincerely    believe 
that  this  alternative  will  be  more  equi- 
table,  effective   and   easier  to   imple- 
ment. It  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  necessary   flexibility  to 
address  the  problems  that  exist  in  the 
dairy  price  support  program  and  will 
reduce    the    ma.ssive   Federal    outlays 
presently  poured  into  this  program.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  adopt 
this  language  in  lieu  of  the  assessment 
and  diversion  program  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  Senators 
MoYNiHAN  and  Hatch  to  S.  1529,  the 
Dairy  and  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983.  The  amendment  is  a  laudable  at- 
tempt to  discourage  overproduction  of 
milk  caused  by  artificially  high  price 
support  levels.  The  amendment  would 
help  encourage  consumption  of  milk 
products  by  reducing  the  price  con- 
sumers pay  for  milk  products.  The 
amendment  would  eliminate  an  inequi- 
table program  which  requires  all  dairy 
farmers  to  pay  an  assessment  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  pay  some 
dairy  farmers  to  curtail  production. 

Mr  President,  Federal  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  products  have  reached 
alarming  levels.  From  March  1978  to 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1981,  the 


support  price  increased  40  percent. 
Similarly,  the  cost  of  price  supports 
has  increased  dramatically.  Expendi- 
tures have  risen  from  $250  million  in 
1979  to  more  than  $2.2  billion  in  1982. 
In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  program  could 
cost  as  much  as  $2.7  billion. 

Artificially  high  price  supports  great- 
ly stimulate  production  but  do  nothing 
to  stimulate  demand  for  milk  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result  of  this  anomaly,  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  the 
owner  of  430  million  pounds  of  butter, 
758  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  1.2 
billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Ironically,  assessments  have  encour- 
aged overproduction.  Dairy  farmers 
produce  more  milk  to  compensate  for 
the  lost  revenue.  By  February  1983, 
milk  production  was  up  nearly  2.3  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  During 
the  same  period.  Federal  Government 
purchases  rose  nearly  22  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  surplus  milk 
products  is  to  encourage  consumption. 
Over  the  last  30  years,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  has  de- 
creased by  the  equivalent  of  170  to  180 
pounds  or  85  to  90  quarts  of  milk  a 
year.  One  way  to  encourage  consump- 
tion is  to  advertise.  By  guaranteeing  a 
market  for  all  dairy  production,  how- 
ever, the  Government  has  reduced  the 
incentive  for  the  industry  to  go 
through  the  expense  of  promoting 
their  product, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  1529  would  stimulate 
demand  and  reduce  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  surplus  milk  prod- 
ucts. A  price  support  reduction  which 
will  stimulate  demand  is  preferable  to 
equivalent  assessments,  which  do 
nothing  to  lower  the  consumer's  costs. 
I  applaud  the  wise  and  courageous  at- 
tempt of  Senators  Moynihan  and 
Hatch  to  solve  this  difficult  and  seri- 
ous problem.  I  support  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  Utah  in  their 
effort,  and  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  likewise.* 
Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now^  Mr.  President,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  I  propose  to  make  a 
tabling  motion  unless  some  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  one  seeking 
recognition.  I  therefore  move  to  table 
the  Moynihan  amendment,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  majori- 
ty leader  amend  that  to  the  Moyni- 
han-Hatch  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  amend  my  motion  in 
that  respect,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  would 
vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  'yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  "nay  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  37,  as  follow^s: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  283  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Bonl.se  11 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwilz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

B.vrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cran.slon 

DAmato 

DanforUi 

Dixon 

Dole 

Durenberger 


Armslront; 

Baueiis 

Biden 

Bradley 

Chafee 

DrConcini 

Demon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Evans 

Garn 

Gorlon 

Gia.ssle\ 


Glenn 

Hollings 

Humphrey 


YEAS— 56 

Eagleton 

Ea.st 

Exon 

Ford 

Goldwaler 

Han 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddle.ston 

Ka,ssebaum 

Kaslen 

Laxall 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mat-sunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

NAYS-37 

Hatch 

Hal  field 

Hawkins 

Jepsen 

John.slon 

l.autenberB 

Lugar 

Matiingly 

Moynihan 

Murkottski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Inouye 
Kennedy 

Lons 


Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

SI  evens 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Percy 

Quaylr 

Rolh 

Rudman 

Simp.son 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wil.son 


-7 
Mathias 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Moynihan-Hatch  amendment  (No. 
2293),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 
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seek  the  yeas  and  nays  but  I  will  not 


The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 

».  v,.a...<-<>lf    -KKr    Wti  cnN  onrt  Mr     MOYNIHAN. 


Had  our  amendment  become  law,  we 

»-n./^v->oHl»r   \imnlrf    nnt    havp   tn   rnnfrnnt 
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Mr. 
that 

The 
agreed 

Mr. 
to  the 

Mr. 
ask 

Senator 
added 

The 
out 

Mr. 
inquire 
Membets 
going  t 
many 
and  wh 
the 
ure? 

I  had 
passed 
intentioki 
to  finisi 

I 
ments, 
and   I 
have 
wonder 
idea  as 
be? 

Mr. 
hoped 

Mr 
not 
other 
Could 
side  w 
hands. 

Now. 
there  is 

Mr 


l;OSCHWITZ.    I   move 
mo  tion  on  the  table, 
notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


10. 

EAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
£  enator  from  New  York. 
^[OYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  senior 
from  New  Hampshire  be 
af  a  cosponsor. 

I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
obj(  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

qAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

of   the   managers   and   other 

about  how  much  longer  it  is 

take  to  finish  this  bill,  how 

more   amendments    there    are, 

t  we  can  reasonably  expert  for 

remfeinder  of  the  day  on  this  meas- 

hoped  we  would  have  this  bill 
ong  before  now.  but  it  is  the 

of  the  leadership  on  this  side 

this  bill. 

Members  will  offer  amed- 
f  they  have  them,  promptly, 
.ould  even   hope   they   would 

further  amendments.  But  I 
f  the  managers  can  give  me  an 
to  how  much  longer  they  will 


hope 


no 


pre  sume 


s  de 

: 

.'h3 


mmor 

Mr. 
anothei 
we  do 
Senat 

It 
morrow 
Senate 
urge 
be  in  or 

Mr. 
Senatoi 

Mr 

Mr. 
leader, 
yields, 
will  we 

Mr. 
sure.    I 
carrot, 
there 
One  of 
leagues 
sation 
that 
the  ott 
House 
aware 
be  in 
deal  wi 

So 
cessful 
am  adv 
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to  lay 


If  ELMS.   Mr.   President,   I  had 

get  a  show  of  hands. 

hIaKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

to  take  a  tally  on  the 

but  I  would  on  this  side. 

inquire  of  Members  on  this 

have  amendments?  I  see  five 

i  ,nd  that  is  enough.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say— and 

,  a  colloquy  on  the  other  side. 

IIUDDLESTON.    A    couple    of 


0  nes. 


ois 
seens 


Se  nalors 


eIaKER.  It  looks  like  we  will  be 
hour  or  more  on  this  bill,  but 
an  to  finish,  and  I  would  urge 
to  consider  that. 

very  likely  we  will  be  in  to- 

I  do  not  intend  to  ask  the 

:o  stay  in  late  tonight.  I  would 

to  consider  that  we  will 

tomorrow. 

Helms.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
dAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
lELMS.    If    our    distinguished 
whom   we   all   love  so   much, 
nay  I  ask  if  we  finish  this  bill 
3e  in  tomorrow? 
ElAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
would    like    to    dangle    that 
out  I  am  afraid  in  all  fairness 
,re    other   complications    also, 
them,  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
is  the  unemployment  compen- 
xtension.  We  have  not  worked 
yet,  and  I  hope  someone  on 
er  side  of  the  Capital,  in  the 
of    Representatives,    will    be 
the  fact  that  we  may  have  to 
tDmorrow  or  even  Saturday  to 
h  that  issue. 

there  has  not  yet  been  a  suc- 
conclusion  to  the  conference.  I 
sed  the  House  has  passed  a  30- 


oi  t 


cf 


day  extension  which  has  not  reached 
us,  but  I  also  understand  there  are  a 
lot  of  extraneous  things  added  to  it. 
So  if  we  have  that  complication  it  may 
seriously  complicate  the  business  of 
trying  to  adjourn. 

Let  me  once  again  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  we  may  be  in  tomorrow 
and  even  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2294 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  imposing  a  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  a  producer  may 
receive  during  a  year  under  the  dairy  price 
support  program) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2294. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page    19.    line    14.   insert    ■(1)"   after 
"on". 

On  page  19.  line  18.  insert  after  "produc- 
tivity" the  following:  "and  (2)  the  feasibility 
of  imposing  a  limitation  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  and  other  assistance  a  produc- 
er of  milk  may  receive  during  a  year  under 
section  201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949(7U.S.C.  1446(d))". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  to  the  dairy 
bill  will  require  a  feasibility  study  on 
limiting  annual  dairy  price  support 
program  benefits  available  to  individ- 
ual dairy  farmers.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  explore  directing  pro- 
gram benefits  to  the  typical  family- 
size  dairy  farmer  rather  than  to  huge 
corporate  operations. 

Section  301  of  S.  1529  requires  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a 
report  on  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  application  of  the 
parity  formula.  My  amendment  would 
require  that  a  section  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  limiting  annual  program  benefits 
to  producers  be  included  in  the  report. 

Under  the  current  program,  an  oper- 
ator milking  20  cows  is  treated  the 
same  as  a  corporate  operation  milking 
several  thousand  cows.  In  fact,  the 
large  operator  very  likely  receives  a 
larger  per  cow  benefit  because  of  vari- 
ous tax  benefits  available  to  him  and  a 
lower  production  cost. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  are 
subject  to  a  Federal  payment  limita- 
tion of  $50,000  annually.  This  limita- 
tion does  not  affect  the  average 
farmer  but  does  limit  benefits  for 
large  corporate  farmers.  We  need  to 


explore  a  similar  limitation  on  benefits 
to  dairy  farmers. 

'  We  do  not  want  to  discourage  large 
dairy  farmers  from  producing,  but  I  do 
not  feel  we  should  feel  we  should  sub- 
sidize one  producer  to  milk  thousands 
of  cows.  If  he  wants  to  milk  several 
thousand  cows  and  receive  whatever 
price  the  market  will  pay,  that  is  fine. 
However,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  subsidize  producers  to  the 
tune  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each. 

Such  a  limitation  could  have  numer- 
ous benefits: 

It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  large  producers,  even 
though  they  are  a  small  percentage  of 
total  dairy  farmers,  produce  a  large 
share  of  the  total  milk  produced.  Lim- 
iting benefits  per  producer  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  milk  supported 
by  the  price  support  program  and  also 
discourage  excessive  production  in- 
creases. 

It  could  mean  lower  consumer  milk 
prices.  It  large  producer  production 
were  sold  at  a  lower  price  it  should 
reduce  consumer  prices.  Lower  con- 
sumer prices  would  help  to  increase 
consumption  and  reduce  the  surplus. 

A  limitation  would  direct  program 
benefits  to  family  farms  rather  than 
corporate  operations.  It  is  important 
that  we  maintain  the  family  farm 
system  if  our  agricultural  sector  is  to 
continue  to  feed  a  large  share  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  only 
requires  that  the  USDA  investigate 
such  a  limitation  and  its  feasibility.  It 
may  prove  to  be  beneficial  and  it  may 
not,  but  we  should  investigate  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  milk  be- 
tween 30  and  150  cows  and  I  think 
that  is  true  in  most  family  farm  dair- 
ies. But  in  some  States  there  are  herds 
of  2,000  to  3,000  cows.  It  has  long  in- 
trigued me  if  we  could  find  a  way  to' 
pay  the  subsidy  only  to  those  with 
herds  of,  for  example,  less  than  200 
milking  cows  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  We  have  done  that  with  wheat 
and  feedgrains  with  a  $50,000  payment 
limitation  and  I  think  it  could  be  done 
with  dairy. 

Some  say  that  it  is  different  because 
the  payment  is  really  paid  to  the  proc- 
essors and  then  goes  back  to  the  farm- 
ers. But  there  are  recordkeeping  capa- 
bilities already  in  place  without  adding 
any  extra  cost  that  could  identify  that 
milk  and  those  processors  who  buy 
from  herds  of  200  or  less. 

So  this  would  be  a  study  to  try.  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  address  this 
great  problem. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  this  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to  I  will 


seek  the  yeas  and  nays  but  I  will  not 
do  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  of  all  compliment  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  simply  seeks  to  en- 
large the  content  of  a  report  that  has 
to  be  made  under  the  bill  in  any  event 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
adding  a  new  section  to  that  report 
dealing  with  the  feasibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual payment  limitation.  It  does  not 
direct  the  Secretary  to  make  any  kind 
of  finding  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
simply  do  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  payment  limitation.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? „  ^  ., 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  true.  But  I 
hope  the  study  is  so  self-evident  that 
the  Secretary  is  compelled  to  make  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  But  the  point  cf 
ihe  matter  is  the  language  of  the 
amendment  does  not  purport  to  say 
one  way  or  the  other  anything  about 
the  feasibility.  It  simply  asks  a  study 
be  done  as  a  part  of  a  report  that  has 
to  be  made  anyway  on  the  parity  for- 
mula by  the  Secretary 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes.  But  it  would 
go  a  step  further  and  include  in  that 
report  the  feasibility  of  limiting  the 
payment  to  smaller  sized  herds. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  an  objec- 
tionable amendment.  We  are  prepared 
to  recommend  that  the  amendment  be 

agreed  to.  ,^    .^     ^ 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  on  this  side.  We 
are  willing  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
withoi;t  a  roUcall,  if  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  we  can  pass  the 
amendnient  without  a  roUcall,  that 
would  be  fine  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler). 

The    amendment    (No.    2294)    was 

agreed  to.  „      -^     ^     t 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    1 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 

that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2295 

iPu'-pose:  To  establish  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port level  i^t  $12.10  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  and  to  delete  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  an 
assessment  or  a  miik  diver.sion  program.) 
Mrs.    HAWKINS.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  irr.mediaLe  consideration. 
The    PREt'TDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  v.ill  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
for  herself,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Moynihan. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2295. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 
all  that  follows  through  line  9  on  page  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (1  U.S.C.  1446 
(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

'(1)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
November  1,  1983,  and  ending  February  28, 
1985,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  $12.10  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  containing  3.67  pe--  centum  milkfat. 

(2)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk." 

On  page  38,  line  22,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  38,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page 

39 

On  page  39,  line  3,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  like  the  idea  of  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  stockpiling  dairy  products 
in  caves,  if  you  like  the  idea  of  paying 
people  not  to  work,  if  you  like  raising 
food  prices  by  billions  of  dollars,  chief- 
ly on  the  poor,  and  if  you  like  the  idea 
of  revisiting  the  dairy  problem  soon, 
then  you  should  oppose  this  bill.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  you  like  the  idea  of 
helping  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  dairy  business,  you  think  it  is 
wrong  for  anyone  to  earn  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  for  not  working,  and  you 
want  to  lower  food  prices  for  everyone, 
then  you  should  support  my  amend- 
ment. Under  this  amendment,  the 
dairy  support  price  is  reduced  from 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  to  $12.10 
per  hundredweight. 

In  addition,  it  strikes  the  50  cent  as- 
sessment and  the  paid  diversion  parts 
of  the  dairy  plan  now  under  consider- 
ation. This  plan  substitutes  a  simple 
$1  cut  in  the  support  price  for  the 
committee's  complicated  creation 
which  looks  to  me  like  a  two-headed 
monster.  What  I  offer  instead  is  a 
market-oriented  approach  to  solving  a 
supply  and  demand  imbalance  prob- 
lem. Since  producers  are  generating 
far  more  milk  than  consumers  are  de- 
manding, it  is  obvious  that  the  only 
sensible  answer  is  to  cut  the  support 
prices.  That  way.  the  surplus  will  dis- 
appear as  producers  cut  back.  Those 
with  good  memories  will  recognize  the 
amendment.  My  amendment  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Hayakawa-Hawkins 
amendment  offered  1  year  ago  today. 
It  lost  by  one  vote,  48  to  49. 


Had  our  amendment  become  law,  we 
probably  would  not  have  to  confront 
the  dairy  dilemma  again  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  is  not  the  case.  One 
year  later  the  national  dairy  problem 
is  still  very  much  with  us.  In  1982,  the 
USDA  purchased  over  13  billion 
pounds  of  dairy  products,  about  10 
percent  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  our 
Nation.  In  1983,  CCC  purchases  will 
exceed  those  of  last  year  by  10  per- 
cent. So,  the  Government  is  expected 
to  buy  over  14.2  billion  pounds  of  milk 
before  the  year  is  out.  It  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  almost  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  to 
do  so  if  nothing  is  done.  In  fiscal  year 
1979.  the  program  cost  $49  million, 
about  2  percent  of  today's  costs.  To 
place  this  $3  billion  in  perspective, 
consider  what  $3  billion  will  buy. 

Projected  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  MX  missiles  are  lower  than  proj- 
ected costs  for  dairy  products  this 
year.  The  MX  will  cost  $2.5  billion  if  it 
is  built.  The  difference  is  that  bulging 
dairy  stocks  are  already  with  us.  And 
there  is  no  prospect  that  we  will  get 
anything  in  return  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter 
for  enlarging  our  dairy  stockpile.  Con- 
sider environmental  expenditures— $3 
billion  is  three  times  as  much  a.<;  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  next 
fiscal  year  for  regulatory,  research, 
and  enforcement  activities  at  the  EPA. 
You  may  recall  the  national  debate  we 
held  over  the  proper  level  for  funding 
for  EPA.  After  agreeing  that  more  was 
needed,  spending  for  EPA  rose  to 
about  $1  billion.  During  other  debates, 
we  have  also  talked  about  the  problem 
some  have  facing  the  choice  of  heating 
versus  eating.  Well,  we  spend  only  half 
as  much  on  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance as  we  do  on  the  dairy  program. 
And,  finally,  by  rolling  back  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustments  for  6 
months,  we  will  save  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  problem  has  gotten  worse  in 
spite  of  congressional  efforts  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  As 
part  of  the  1982  reconciliation  act,  the 
97th  Congress  enacted  a  plan  to  tax 
dairy  farmers  up  to  almost  $1  billion  a 
year  to  recover  the  part  of  the  costs  of 
operating  the  dairy  program.  At  the 
same  time,  lowering  net  prices  received 
by  producers  from  $13.10  to  $12.10 
through  this  tax  was  supposed  to  en- 
courage a  drop  in  production.  It  was  a 
nice  theory. 

Although  the  97th  Congress  imposed 
the  tax  to  raise  revenue  and  to  dis- 
courage production,  the  effect  of  these 
actions  has  been  nil.  This  unhappy 
result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
of  the  tax  has  been  collected.  And  why 
is  this?  Dairy  farmers  across  the 
Nation  reacted  with  outrage  at  the  im- 
position of  the  assessment.  Almost  a 
dozen  lawsuits  kept  collection  of  the 
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tax  tied  up  in  the  courts.  Last  year's 
plan  is  itill  not  out  of  the  legal  woods. 

Yet,  curiously  the  Senate  is  again 
being  allied  to  play  budetary  roulette 
with  tie  courts  and  the  interest 
groups.  iWe  are  told  that  the  OPEC  for 
milk  plim  will  cost  $2.5  billion  over  2 
years.  And  that  my  amendment  cost 
$3.4  biljion.  But  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence. There  is  no  question  my  plan  can 
be  Immediately  implemented  and  that 
actual  ^ving  will  occur.  Supporters  of 
C  for  milk  plan  cannot  truth- 
e  the  same  claim.  In  addition 
egal  controversy  already  sur- 
the  dairy  tax,  court  action 
can  be  1  anticipated  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  $1.4  billion  in  payments  to 
dairy  firmers  not  to  produce.  This  is 
especially  true  since  40  percent  of  all 
dairy  fa(rmers  are  not  expected  to  get  a 
dime  in  payments.  Also,  legal  trouble 
awaits  ^he  implementation  of  the  15 
cents  per  hundredweight  fee  used  to 
fund  a  1  »romotion  plan  without  a  refer- 
rendum  first.  If  this  plan  is  delayed, 
just  liki !  the  last  one.  and  the  odds  on 
delay  ai  e  quite  high,  then  my  plan  will 
save  m<ire  in  both  the  short  and  long 
run.  Sc  much  for  the  savings  under 
this  car  ;el  plan. 

I  wan ;  to  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of 
the  OF  EC  for  milk  plan  lo  demon- 
strate \»  hy  it  should  be  rejected  even  if 
you  be  ieve  the  courts  and  interest 
groups  ire  going  to  allow  it  to  go  into 
effect,  n  place  of  the  failed  attempts 
of  the  last  year,  the  Senate  is  now 
asked  t(  >  consider  a  new  so-called  dairy 
compromise.  We  have  heard  it  talked 
about  i  lot  today.  This  new  compro- 
mise relies  on  the  willingness  of  pro- 
ducers o  form  a  national  dairy  cartel 
that  wi  1  pay  them  handsomely  not  to 
produc< .  Here  is  how  it  works. 

Under  what  should  be  called  the 
"OPEC  for  milk"  plan  fanners  estab- 
lish a  "base  year"  production  level. 
This  "t  ase"  cannot  be  bought  or  sold, 
only  in  lerited,  or  received  as  a  gift,  or 
as  an  interfamily  transfer.  Farmers 
then  sii  ni  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment t>  reduce  production  up  to  30 
percent  and  receive  $10  from  the  Gov- 
emmerit  for  every  hundredweight 
they  pr  aduce  below  their  quota. 

Of  course,  to  create  the  cartel.  Con- 
gress riust  guarantee  suppliers  a  fi- 
nancial reward  for  joining.  And  boy  is 
the  proposed  deal  a  rich  one.  Since  in 
addition  to  receiving  $10  for  not  pro- 
ducing, producers  will  also  save  be- 
tween ;;7  and  $11  per  hundredweight 
in  fore  ?one  feed,  energy,  and  other 
costs,  ttie  incentive  not  to  produce  is 
over  $  .7  per  hundredweight.  Right 
now,  til  e  artificially  high  support  price 
provides  only  a  $13.10  incentive  to 
producK.  Under  the  bill,  the  incentive 
to  produce  drops  to  $11.95  per  hun- 
dredwe  ght.  That  is  what  a  producer 
will  re<  eive  after  his  co-op  subtracts  a 
50  cent  3  tax  and  a  15  cents  promotion 
fee  frcm  the  new  support  level  of 
$12.60.  Clearly  a  payment  of  $10  per 


hundredweight  not-to-produce  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  induce  participation. 
Even  many  of  those  who  favor  cre- 
ation of  a  cartel  admit  that  $10  is  an 
unnecessarily  high  payment.  When 
questioned,  the  administration  admit- 
ted that  $10  was  very  attractive  and 
agreed  that  a  lower  payment  would 
also  induce  the  necessary  level  of  par- 
ticipation to  eliminate  the  surplus.  As 
the  evidence  makes  clear,  over  a  $5  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  incentive 
not  to  produce  and  the  incentive  to 
produce  under  the  committee  propos- 
al. A  side  payment  half  the  size  con- 
templated would  likely  be  attractive 
enough  to  induce  participation  since 
any  one  participating  would  save  time 
as  well  as  money.  Generosity  is  a  fine 
thing.  But  is  not  unnecessarily  provid- 
ing producers  $750  million  overdoing 
it? 

Whatever  the  level.  Congress  should 
realize  windfalls  will  be  received  by 
many  producers  who  would  be  forced 
to  cut  back  anyway.  The  size  of  dairy 
herds  can  vary  for  a  variety  of  natural 
causes,  including  accidents  and  dis- 
eases. Others,  who  were  close  to  retire- 
ment and  plarmed  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness anyway,  will  also  receive  checks 
from  taxpayers.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
send  their  cows  to  market  and  not  buy 
any  more.  If  they  do.  Uncle  Sam  will 
send  'hem  a  fat  check.  I  guess  timing 
is  everything  in  business,  just  like  it  is 
in  politics.  Last  year's  former  dairy 
producers  got  nothing  for  leaving  the 
business.  In  my  judgment,  all  this 
makes  little  sense.  We  should  not  pay 
farmers  not  to  produce  when  they 
were  not  going  to  do  so  anyway.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  a  variety  of  other 
ways  to  receive  payments  from  the 
Treasury  without  reducing  productive 
capacity.  Producers,  instead  of  culling, 
can  feed  milk  to  their  livestock,  or 
even  dump  it  on  the  ground.  Others 
will  cut  the  amount  of  feed  given  to 
their  cows  to  cut  output. 

Now  throwing  money  at  the  problem 
might  make  sense  if  it  offered  a  per- 
manent solution.  However,  the  nation- 
al milk  cartel  proposal  offers  only  a 
temporary  one.  As  long  as  support 
prices  remain  high  relative  to  feed 
costs,  producers  will  have  an  incentive 
to  market  more  milk  than  can  be  con- 
sumed. Once  the  cartel  ends  in  1985, 
the  surplus  problem  will  return  unless 
there  is  another  drought  and  grain 
prices  soar.  After  the  flood  of  cash 
from  Washington  stops,  it  will  have  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  temporary 
cartel.  Thus,  the  cartel  solution  will 
prove  to  be  an  expensive  nonsolution. 

Imagine  the  reaction  of  average 
working  people  when  they  find  out 
that  their  Government  is  offering 
dairy  producers  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  productivity  by  30  per- 
cent and  be  paid  for  it  with  taxpayer's 
dollars. 

My  office  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  in  Palatka,  Fla.,  that  vivid- 


ly illustrates  what  American  people 
think  of  this  approach  to  agricultural 
policy.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  My  friend  Boreaux  over  in 
F*ima  County  received  a  $1000  check  from 
the  government  this  year  for  not  raising 
hogs.  So,  I  am  going  into  the  not-raising- 
hogs  business  next  year.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  in  your  opinion,  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  hogs  not  to  raise?  I  would  prefer  not 
to  raise  Razaorbacks,  but  if  there  is  no 
other  good  breed  not  to  raise.  I  will  just  as 
gladly  not  raise  Berkshires  or  Durocs. 

The  hardest  work  in  this  business  is  going 
to  be  keeping  inventory  of  how  many  hogs  I 
haven't  raised.  My  friend  Boreaux  is  very 
joyful  about  the  future  of  this  business.  He 
has  been  raising  hogs  for  more  than  20 
years,  smd  the  best  he  ever  made  was  $400. 
until  this  year  when  he  got  $1000  for  not 
raising  hogs.  If  I  can  get  $1000  for  not  rais- 
ing 50  hogs,  then  I  will  get  $2000  for  not 
raising  100  hogs. 

I  plan  to  operate  on  a  small  scale  at  first, 
holding  myself  down  to  about  400  hogs 
which  means  I  will  have  $8000.  Now  another 
thing.  These  hogs  I  will  not  raise  will  not 
eat  100,000  bushels  of  com.  I  understand 
that  you  will  pay  farmers  to  not  raise 
100,000  bushels  of  com.  not  to  feed  the  hogs 
I  am  not  raising.  I  want  to  get  started  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  this  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  of  year  for  not  raising  hogs. 

P.S.— If  you  know  of  any  other  programs 
that  will  pay  me  not  to  produce,  I  sure 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  No.  not  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  OPEC  for  milk 
proposal  passes.  I  will  write  a  letter  to 
my  constituent  in  Palatka  about  the 
proposal  for  not  producing  milk.  I  am 
sure  he  would  respond,  in  his  words 
"joyfully." 

Turning  now  to  the  50-cent  tax.  I 
have  briefer  comments.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  hostility  toward  the  tax  is  not 
going  to  diminish.  Projections  are  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  producers  will 
not  join  the  cartel.  That  is  because 
they  cannot  qualify  for  membership. 
Either  they  started  producing  this 
year  or  recently  enlarged  their  herds 
and  would  have  to  kill  too  many  cows 
to  profitably  join  up.  These  producers 
will  cry  foul  and  sue  to  block  the  tax. 
Supporting  this  program  is  not  going 
to  be  the  way  to  win  votes  from  many 
dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should 
junk  this  proposal  to  create  an  OPEC 
for  milk.  In  addition  to  being  wasteful, 
it  ignores  the  cause  of  the  problem. 
The  dairy  overproduction  problem  is 
due  solely  to  an  artificially  high  sup- 
port price  of  milk,  relative  to  the  cost 
to  produce.  To  understand  the  profit- 
ability of  the  dairy  business  supported 
under  current  law  at  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight, I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  structure  of  costs  for  the 
dairy  industry.  About  half  of  all  costs 
are    feed    costs.    Labor,    depreciation. 


culling,  co-op  expenses  and  utilities  to- 
gether round  out  the  other  half. 

This  means  that  the  most  important 
determinant  of  profitability  in  the 
dairy  industry  is  the  price  of  feed.  The 
reason  being  that  the  costs  of  labor, 
depreciation,  co-op  expenses,  culling, 
and  utilities  are  either  comparatively 
stable  or  make  up  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total.  Neither  is  true  about  feed. 
However,  the  cost  of  feed  relative  to 
the  supported  price  of  milk  has  fallen 
sharply  over  the  last  6  years.  Profit 
margins  and  output  have  grown  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  question  is,  then,  how  to  reduce 
a  dairy  surplus  created  by  artifically 
high  profit  opportunities  to  produce 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments 
about  that  today.  Senator  Moynihan 
was  eloquent  about  it.  Senator  Hatch 
was  eloquent  about  it.  Senator  Lugar 
was  eloquent  about  it. 

The  simplest  and  fairest  method  is 
to  bring  support  prices  back  into  aline- 
ment  with  feed  prices.  This  has  been 
done  before,  and  each  time  dairy  pro- 
duction has  been  turned  around.  In 
1955  the  support  level  was  reduced  by 
16  percent  and  Government  purchases 
of  dairy  products  fell  by  64  percent.  In 
1959,  the  support  level  was  reduced  by 
6  percent  and  Government  purchases 
fell  by  49  percent.  In  1963,  the  support 
price  was  lowered  by  8  percent  and 
purchases  fell  by  21  percent.  So  we 
can  see,  Mr.  President,  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  support  price  will  lead  to 
reductions  in  surplus  dairy  production. 
Finally,  keeping  dairy  prices  artifi- 
cially high  is  unjust.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  calculated  that  the  poor- 
est families  in  America  spend  5  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  on  dairy  pro- 
duces; the  wealthiest  families  spend  1 
percent.  That  is  why  I  call  this  ap- 
proach the  low   income  dairy  assist- 
ance amendment;  the  poor  will  have 
proportionately,  five  times  greater  sav- 
ings than  the  rich.  And  we  are  talking 
about  billions  of  dollars  in  consumer 
savings  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  you  really  care  about 
the  conflict  facing  the  poor  between 
heating  and  eating-and  I  know  you 
do  Mr.  President,  because  I  remember 
your    amendment— you    will    support 
this  amendment. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  defective 
package.  It  is  unlikely  to  bring  us  any 
budgetary  relief.  It  promises  to  reward 
people  for  not  working  with  overly 
generous  cash  payments.  And  it  pays 
others  to  do  what  they  would  do 
anyway.  The  cash  for  making  these 
payments  will  come  from  the  40  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  that  will  not  bene- 
fit from  subsidized  idleness,  from  low 
income  consumers  and  from  the  tax- 
payers. And  it  will  not  even  end  the 
dairy  surplus  problem  which  is  the 
very  reason  the  package  was  created. 
Why  do  we  not  simply  reverse  last 
year's    narrow    vote— it    lost    by    one 


vote— and  enact  real  reform  by  drop- 
ping support  prices  by  $1? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jepsen  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  recite  the  aspirations  of 
her  constituent  who  very  gleefully 
looks  forward  to  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  not  raising  hogs,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  a  suggestion  offered  some  years 
ago  in  hopes  of  cutting  the  cost  of 
State  government  in  California.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  salary  of 
each  State  legislator  should  be  raised 
to  $100,000  a  year,  but  they  then 
should  be  docked  $1,000  for  each  day 
the  legislature  was  in  session.  It  would 
remain  the  same  every  year. 

I  would  hesitate  to  prescribe  that  for 
this  distinguished  body,  but  I  do  think 
the  Senator's  constituent  in  that  letter 
has  pointed  out  in  somewhat  facetious 
fashion  what  is  a  very  serious  problem 
that  the  Senator  addresses  in  her 
amendment. 

She  is  absolutely  right.  We  have 
reached  a  critical  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  program.  It  is  histo- 
ry, I  think,  but  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body;  the  purpose  of 
the  program  of  price  supports  has 
been  well  known.  It  was  intended  to 
try  to  arrive  at  an  orderly  regulation 
of  the  market  that  would  be  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Argu- 
ably, that  goal  was  met  reasonably 
well  until  1977.  The  authors  of  the  act 
in  1949,  I  think,  never  envisioned  sup- 
ports would  reach  the  level  they  have 
since  increases  were  granted  first  in 
1977,  then  again  in  1979.  By  1980,  the 
support  level  was  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, 16  percent  higher  than  4  years 
earlier.  Quite  clearly,  dairy  producers 
were  responding  to  this  signal  from 
Congress  by  increasing  production. 

Two  years  later,  by  1982,  production 
had  soared  by  10  percent,  forcing  the 
Government  to  purchase  approximate- 
ly 9  percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  dairy 
output.  This  simple  move  by  Congress 
of  increasing  the  price  support  faster 
than  the  rise  of  production  costs  has 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today. 

History,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
so  eloquently  pointed  out,  has  shown 
that  a  cut  in  the  price  support  results 
in  reduced  Government  purchases.  Let 


me  repeat  the  figures  she  recited,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  point  she  makes.  In  fiscal 
years  1955  and  1959,  then  in  1963, 
Congress  lowered  the  support  levels 
by,  respectively.  16  percent,  6  percent, 
and  8  percent.  The  resulting  Federal 
purchases  fell  respectively  By  46  per- 
cent, 49  percent,  and  21  percent  in  the 
same  year  the  cuts  were  made.  There 
is  a  direct  correlation,  it  seems,  be- 
tween the  level  of  price  supports  and 
the  amount  of  production,  and  the 
amount  of  dairy  products  which  the 
Government  is  required  to  purchase 
Eind  then  to  store. 

What  point  have  we  come  to?  I  think 
many  of  us  have  read  the  story  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  June 
14,  1983,  by  Jeffrey  Birnbaum.  It  is  an 
incredible  story,  Mr.  President.  To  ex- 
cerpt from  it  briefly,  it  recounts  that 
when  the  author  visited  Independence, 
Mo.,  he  found  an  80-acre  subterranean 
warehouse  holding  a  mere  2  percent  of 
the  nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  surplus 
dairy  products  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
I  quote: 

A  train  filled  with  the  total  would  stretch 
from  New  York  City  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  Tax- 
payers bought  these  commodities  over  the 
past  few  years  for  about  $3  billion,  or  more 
than  $13,000  for  each  American  dairy 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  it  quite  simply, 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
support  level,  the  overproduction,  and 
the  requirement  of  the  Government  to 
purchase  and  store  these  surplus  dairy 
products. 

Part  of  the  Senator's  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  so-called  paid  diversion 
program.  It  is  argued  by  its  propo- 
nents that  this  will  reduce  production, 
that  it  will,  by  an  assessment  taken 
from  the  producers  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  agree  not  to  produce,  significant- 
ly alter  the  overproduction  that  cur- 
rently is  being  encouraged  on  the 
other  hand  by  a  much-too-high  level 
of  price  supports. 

In  the  same  article  by  Mr.  Birn- 
baum, number  of  economists  are 
quoted  as  pointing  out  that  this  will 
simply  not  have  the  desired  effects. 
The  payments  may  cause  a  brief  de- 
cline in  production  but  then,  as  the 
author  points  out,  when  payments 
cease  and  production  is  free,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  once  again,  production 
will  rise. 
To  quote  Mr.  Birnbaum: 
Even  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion believes  thai  the  proposed  15-month 
payment  period  is  too  short  to  force  a  per- 
manent decline  in  the  cow  population, 
which  at  aboui  10  million  is  at  least  one  mil- 
lion larger  than  needed.  Paid  diversion" 
would  make  dairy  farmers  even  more  de- 
pendent on  the  federal  dole,  critics  contend, 
and  place  them  in  a  stronger  position  to 
demand  another  bailout,  probably  by  pro- 
longing the  payments. 
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he  is  quite  right  in  that 

What  would  happen  if  we 

the  payment?  The  cost  is 

billion  for  the  year  or  slight- 

15  months,  that  is  now  envi- 

the  time  in  which  this  paid 

program  will  occur.  It  is 

that  when  the  15  months 

just  as  in  any  kind  of  wage  or 

when  the  ceiling  is  lifted, 

we  shall  see  people  plung- 

in  if  there  has  not  been  a  sig- 

cut  in  price  supports,  because 

will  remain  to  overpro- 

the  knowledge  that  you  are 

overproducing— perhaps 

for   the   market,    but 

not  running  the  risk  of  not 

vhat  you  produce  purchased 

The  someone,  of  course, 

.S.    taxpayer,    at    prices    we 

ajfford. 

feature    of    this    so-called 
which  Senator  Hawkins 
amend  has  to  do  with  some 
thinking.  It  is  the  part  of 
that  is  aimed  at  a  nation- 
program   under   which 
would  be  assessed  15  cents 
for  all  milk  mar- 
order  to  fund  this  national 
program.   Mr.   Presi- 
is  the  first  mandatory  pro- 
ts  kind.  The  decision  whether 
to  a  national  program 
made  by  the  affected  pro- 
not  by  Congress.   In  my 
of  California,  a  referen- 
held  by  the  producers  and,  as 
we  do  have  a  State  promotion 
that  they  think  serves  their 
mandatory  national  program 
superfluous,  it  would  be  an 
cost  to  producers, 
ly  referendum  that  is  provid- 
the  compromise  is  not  one 
arospective;  rather,  it  is  one 
occur    a    mere    60    days 
e  scheduled  termination  of 
which   occurs   in   July 
program  is  to  expire  in  Sep- 
1985.  The  referendum  would 
on  whether  it  should  be  con- 


Prfesident,  there  are  certain  facts 
^hich  I  think  finally  are  un- 
The    unavoidable    fact    in 
our  dairy   program   in   the 
States  is  that  it  has  encour- 
o\  erproduction    to    the    extent 
the  good  intentions  that  have 
defised  for  the  use  of  those  sur- 
certainly  have  been  unable 
the  kind  of  storage  costs  that 
njitional  disgrace.  The  amend- 
Senator  Hawkins  is  support- 
trie  majority  of  the  dairy  farm- 
riy  State,  who  recognize  that 
ecctiomics    of    the    marketplace 
totally   distorted    by    this 


twen 


intentions  are,  indeed,  not 
I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
healthy   marketplace   and   a 


healthy  dairy  industry  to  support  the 
Hawkins  amendment. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEiiMS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  ought  to  seek  the  floor 
in  his  own  right.  Senators  cannot  yield 
to  each  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  seeking !  ecognition. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  repeatedly  supported  efforts 
in  the  Senate  which  would  reduce  the 
support  price  for  milk.  It  is  incredible 
to  me  that  we  have  tolerated  for  so 
long  the  present  support  formula 
which  only  encourages  over  produc- 
tion because  there  is  no  limit  on  how 
much  dairy  product  the  U.S.  Treasury 
will  buy.  Such  insanity  will  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  well  in  excess  of  $2 '/a 
billion  this  year  alone.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  pay  dairy  farmers  not  to 
produce  so  the  Government  will  not 
have  to  buy  so  much  milk.  How  ridicu- 
lous can  we  be?  Perhaps  we  should 
pass  a  law  saying  that  the  Treasury 
will  buy  all  the  buggy  whips  that 
anyone  wants  to  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  and  at  a  price  that  guar- 
antees a  profit.  Then  in  2  or  3  years 
when  we  have  storehouses  overflowing 
with  buggy  whips  we  can  say 
"gee  *  *  •  we  seem  to  have  a  surplus 
of  buggy  whips  so  lets  pay  people  not 
to  make  any  more." 

That  is  just  about  what  we  have  in 
the  dairy  program  today,  and  there 
are  producers  who  are  only  in  business 
to  sell  dairy  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  more  onerous  is  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  would  help  pay 
some  operators  not  to  produce  by 
taxing  other  dairymen  who  sell  noth- 
ing to  the  Government.  Maybe  we 
should  tax  soft  drink  manufacturers 
to  help  pay  dairy  farmers  not  to 
produce  milk  since  obviously  some 
people  out  there  are  drinking  cokes  in- 
stead of  milk. 

Mr.  FYesident,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  vital  problem 
by  enacting  legislation  which  truly 
solves  the  underlying  causes.  The  com- 
mittee bill  will  not  result  in  the  kind 
of  permanent  resolution  to  the  dairy 
dilemma.  It  will  only  create  more 
problems.  Think,  for  instance,  what 
will  happen  to  beef,  pork,  and  poultry 
prices  if  a  sudden  supply  of  dairy 
cattle  are  placed  on  the  meat  markets. 
Livestock  producers  are  already 
plagued    by    large    increases    in    feed 


prices  and  soft  markets.  This  bill 
would  drive  slaughter  prices  through 
the  floor.  Why  create  further  disaster 
for  these  producers  by  paying  dairy 
farmers  to  place  their  herds  on  the 
meat  market? 

I  am  the  last  person  who  wants  to 
see  any  sector  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy suffer  unduly.  I  would  favor  any 
approach  which  would  allow  a  period 
of  time  for  dairymen  to  adjust  to  the 
realities  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
the  legislative  mechanism  must  be  one 
which  faces  those  same  realities  and 
not  just  another  congressional  flight 
of  fantasy.  It  is  time  that  we  deter- 
mine just  how  much  dairy  product  the 
Government  needs  for  our  various  nu- 
trition and  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  enact  a  dairy  program 
which  buys  only  that  much  product. 
The  first  step  toward  such  a  program 
must  be  a  reduction  in  the  support 
price  paid  by  the  Treasury  for  milk. 
This  will  begin  to  curtail  surplus  pro 
duction  in  a  more  orderly  manner.  I 
support  efforts  such  as  the  amend 
ment  offered  by  Senator  Hawkins 
which  will  achieve  this  result  and 
hope  that  I  will  be  joined  by  a  majori- 
ty in  trying  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Senators  came  over  having  exam- 
ined this  amendment  and  compared  it 
with  the  previous  amendment  which 
was  defeated,  and  he  said,  'I  dont 
know  whether  to  call  this  the  mini- 
Moynihan'  or  the  'pity-Pat'  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  same  design." 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  again  that  it 
is  awfully  difficult  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  occasion  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  because  I  am  as  much  a 
free  market  Senator  as  anyone  else  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  my  record  demon- 
strates that.  But  what  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  not  an  either/or  situa- 
tion. I  will  say  very  candidly  that  if  an 
amendment  of  this  nature,  whether  it 
be  the  Moynihan-Hatch,  or  the 
amendment  now  pending  authored  by 
a  gracious  and  able  lady  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  is  approved,  the 
whole  coalition  collapses,  and  we  will 
have  no  legislation,  which  means  that 
we  will  have  the  same  unacceptable 
situation  prevailing  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  today  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee labored  and  labored  and  maybe 
we  brought  forth  a  mou.se. 

But  in  any  case,  it  is  a  step  toward 
exactly  what  they  so  eloquently  state 
they  want. 

Now.  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I 
possess.  I  say  to  them  that  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  their  amendment  and 
despite  the  eloquence  of  their  sales- 
manship in  regard  to  it,  if  this  amend- 


ment prevails  we  may  as  well  forget  it, 
hang  it  up,  and  say  we  are  going  to 
continue  with  the  present  situat)on 
which  includes  the  $1  assessment. 
Every  Senator  who  voted  for  the  Moy- 
nihan  amendment  just  now  was  in 
effect  voting  to  continue  the  $1  assess- 
ment. 

Now  to  be  sure,  the  compromise 
does  reduce  that  to  50  cents.  So  ^e 
may  have  an  untenable  situation  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators,  but  I  feel 
obliged  to  state  the  facts  as  they  are. 
We  either  hold  onto  this  fragile  coali- 
tion and  do  some  good  or  we  say  let  us 
chuck  it  all  and  do  no  good.  That  is 
the  option  facing  us. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have 
to  oppose  any  amendment,  but  I  need 
to  refer  again  to  the  CEO's  figures 
and  the  USDA's  figures  which  are 
even  worse  with  respect  to  the  savings. 
In  the  current  program,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  savings.  The  com- 
promise will  save  $330  million  and  the 
Hawkins  amendment  would  cost  $1,930 
billion.  And  I  am  talking  about  over  a 
3-year  period. 

There  are  pros  and  cons,  but  tne 
bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if 
we  want  to  do  some  good,  we  can  do  it 
by  approving  this  compromise  package 
which  by  no  means  is  perfect.  I  do  not 
advertise  it  as  being  perfect.  If  I  could 
sit  down  and  push  a  button  to  write 
the  kind  of  legislation  I  wanted,  it 
would  be  vastly  different  up  and  down 
the  line.  I  said  earlier,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida,  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  tobacco  growers  down  in  North 
Carolina  who  might  like  to  form  a 
lynching  party  because  they  would 
like  something  better  from  their 
standpoint  as  they  see  it,  but  that 
option  is  not  available.  No  option  is 
available  in  terms  of  legislative  success 
on  the  dairy  program. 

So  with  all  due  respect—and  the 
lady  knows  that  I  do  respect  her— she 
is  putting  this  chairman  in  an  unten- 
able position  because  as  much  as  I 
agree  with  her  about  the  free  market 
approach,  we  are  not  going  to  move 
one  inch  toward  it  if  we  adopt  her 
amendment  because  the  whole  fragile 
compromise  will  collapse. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Is  this  not  just  a 
dairy    and    tobacco    package    at    this 

point? 

Mr  HELMS.  I  am  sorry. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Is  this  not  just  a 
dairy    and    tobacco    package    at    this 

time? 

Mr  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs  HAWKINS.  Target  pricing  is 
no  longer  a  part  of  this  fragile  com- 
promise? .1.    *    4„ 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  say  that  to 
the  Senator  because  the  majority 
leader  yesterday  made  it  clear  that 
right  after  the  disposition  of  this  bill 


will  come  target  prices.  Now,  that 
scheduling  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  The  Senator  cor- 
rectly enumerated  the  cost  of  my 
amendment  as  provided  by  the  CBO. 
On  the  same  piece  of  paper  are  con- 
sumer savings  in  1984.  $1.2  billion;  in 
1985,  $2.8  billion. 

I  think  we  should  think  a  little 
about  consumers.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  talks 
about  figures— and  I  am  delighted  to 
serve  with  him  on  that  committee— 
what  do  these  figures  mean?  We  have 
CBO  figures,  administration  figures. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures.  It 
is  all  on  paper.  It  is  a  paper  game. 

I  recall  sitting  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  1981  when  the 
farm  bill  was  forecast  to  cost  $3  bil- 
lion, and  it  actually  cost  $21  billion. 
Those  figures  are  not  even  close  to 
each  other.  We  were  supposed  to  save 
$6  billion.  It  is  a  big  program.  We  were 
supposed  to  save  $6  billion.  I  read  edi- 
torials about  it  every  week.  Is  it  saving 
$6  billion?  Again,  it  depends  on  whose 
figures  you  use. 

With  dairy,  this  year's  assessment 
was  supposed  to  have  saved  $1  billion. 
I  remember  that  argument.  My 
amendment  lost  by  1  vote.  It  took  the 
Treasury  almost  a  year  to  collect  a 
single  dime.  So  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing there.  It  is  all  on  paper,  and  I 
suspect  it  will  be  the  same  with  an  un- 
tried plan  telling  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost  and  how  much  it  is  going  to 

save. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  re- 
peated the  figures  and  I  have,  that  if 
you  cut  support  prices,  we  get  less  of 
the  product.  History  repeats  that. 

Also,  having  this  amendment  on  this 
dairy-tobacco  bill  might  make  the  to- 
bacco more  attractive.  The  dairy  part 
is  very  unattractive  to  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors. We  are  ashamed  to  tell  people  we 
are  paying  farmers  not  to  produce.  So 
we  may  be  able  to  gain  votes  for  the 
tobacco  part  by  adopting  my  amend-, 
ment.  I  should  like  Senators  to  think 
about  that. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  was  going  to  hold  its  nose  and 
swallow  the  compromise  and  see  if 
Congress  can  work  its  will.  I  think  we 
should  work  our  will,  to  do  what  is  re- 
sponsible. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRE.SIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
in  most  respects,  a  $1  reduction  in  the 
milk  price  support  level  is  simply  a 
smaller  version  of  the  proposal  for  a 
$1.50  reduction.  It  does  not  overcome 


the  weaknesses  of  that  proposal.  Fur- 
ther, by  slowing  down  producer  re- 
sponse, it  will  only  prolong  the  prob- 
lem S.  1529  seeks  to  address. 

If  a  $1.50  price  cut  would  reduce 
milk  production  by  only  1.5  billion 
pounds  next  year,  and  3.3  billion  over 
the  next  2  years,  a  $1  price  support  cut 
would  certainly  produce  a  lesser  reduc- 
tion. 

Also,  Government  costs  would  not  be 
as  effectively  reduced,  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  removals  would 
not  drop  by  as  much.  Nor  would  there 
be  as  great  a  reduction  in  Government 
inventories  as  there  would  be  with  a 
$1.50  price  support  reduction. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  $1  price-support  reduction  is  less 
effective  than  a  $1.50  reduction  in 
achieving  the  needed  changes  and 
that,  to  that  extent,  it  is  worse  in  com- 
parison to  the  compromise  crafted  by 
representatives  of  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  the  administration. 

The  $1  support  cut  was  one  of  the 
many  options  considered  during  the 
hearings  and  markup  of  the  dairy  leg- 
islation. It  was  put  aside  because  it 
would  not  do  the  job  in  the  time  avail- 
able. The  compromise  embodied  in  S. 
1529  represents  a  workable  program 
that  will  address  each  of  these  needs 
quickly  and  effectively.  It  has  broad 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  as  well  as  the  backing  of  the 
administration. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  increased  con- 
sumption through  reduced  consumer 
prices,  at  least  one  economic  analysis 
casts  serious  doubts  on  the  proposal 
that  reduced  farm  prices  will  be  fully 
reflected  in  retail  prices.  It  can  be 
shown  from  a  study  of  historical  price 
movements  that  reductions  in  farm 
prices  for  milk  have  normally  been  ac- 
companied by  increases  in  retail  dairy 
product  prices  due  to  increased  mar- 
keting costs  that  are  automatically  re- 
flected in  retail  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  need  to  reiterate  the  arguments  that 
were  made  just  a  few  moments  ago 
against  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Moynihan  and  Senator 
Hatch.  Nonetheless,  more  arguments 
do  apply  here,  even  more  so.  since  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  even  as  ef- 
fective as  the  previous  amendment  in 
trying  to  achieve  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Hawkins' 
proposal  to  regain  control  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  This  program 
has  gone  awry  and  modifications  are 
desperately  needed. 

The  dairy  program  is  estimated  to 
cost  as  much  as  $2.7  billion  in  1983 
alone.  At  last  count,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  4.5  billion 
pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.  As  Senator  Hawkins  has 
pointed  out,  this  amount  is  enough  to 
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fill  a  Iraln  stretching  from  here 
New  Y<  rk. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  surplus? 
Outrag  (ously  high  support  prices  are 
to  blan  e.  And  now  the  committee  is 
suggestpg  that  rather  thsin  reducing 
the  support  price  as  the  best  means  to 
control  isupply,  we  pay  dairy  producers 
$10  per  I  hundredweight  not  to  produce. 
Do  we  not  have  enough  problems  with 
this  prJgram  without  adding  more?  A 
temporary  diversion  program  has 
every  possibility  of  becoming  a  perma- 
nent fi:tture. 

To  compound  this  situation,  the  bill 
requlre»  that  a  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight jfee  be  levied  on  all  producers, 
for  thef purpose  of  offsetting  part  of 
the  cosf  of  the  diversion  payment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  touch  on  a 
particular  point  that  affects  the  area 
of  the]  Nation  from  which  I  come. 
That  i^  the  fact  that  a  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  fee  is  going  to  be 
levied  ofc  all  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  offseitting  part  of  the  cost  of  the  di- 
versionlpayment. 

Thus  jail  farmers,  including  the  pro- 
ducer-handlers who  derive  no  benefit 
from  eilher  the  price  support  program 
or  the  diversion  payment,  will  be  re- 
quired to  underwrite  farmers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  diversion  program.  In 
my  section  of  the  country  we  have  a 
numbei  of  producer-handlers  who  sell 
all  the  milk  they  produce,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Government  price 
supports,  but  will  be  taxed  as  if  they 
did. 

The  <  ommittee  calls  this  bill  a  com- 
promis< .  Yet  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try are  crying  out  against  the  50-cent 
tax.  I  tiink  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  a  lood  idea— the  best  proposed 
here  to  lay— to  drop  the  price  support 
to  $12.  .0  and  let  the  market  reduce 
supplie:;.  Do  not  pay  fau-mers  to 
produc<  in  excess,  and  by  all  means,  do 
not  paj  farmers  not  to  produce  at  all. 
Senatoi  Hawkins  is  on  the  right 
track—  hope  my  colleagues  are  able 
to  see  t  he  wisdom  in  her  proposal  and 
support  her  efforts  to  simplify  the 
prograri,  as  well  as  reduce  the  shame- 
ful, costly  surpluses  now  in  the  Gov- 
ernment coffers. 

Mr.  EOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  point  out  that  even  if 
the  pr  )ducer- handlers  benefit  from 
this  da  ry  program,  inasmuch  as  the 
milk  marketing  orders  give  them  an 
advant]  .ge  over  the  Middle  West  farm- 
ers in  the  price  they  receive  for  it, 
those  producer-handlers  would  indeed 
have  substantial  problems. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  nd  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf  f icie  nt  second. 

The  3  eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, suid  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  have  not  yet 
voted  who  wish  to  do  so? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  284  Leg.] 
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YEAS— 47 

Abdnor 

Dixon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Dole 

Melcher 

Baker 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

East 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Exon 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Ford 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Helms 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Specter 

Cochran 

Hasten 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Tower 

D'Araato 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Danforth 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

Denton 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 42 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hecht 

Percy 

Biden 

Jepsen 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chalee 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Oodd 

Long 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Symms 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Trible 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Tsongas 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Warner 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Cranston 

HoUings 

Mathias 

Glenn 

Humphrey 

Moynihan 

GoldwaUr 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Hart 

Laxalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  Secretary,  in 
carrying  out  the  dairy  diversion  program, 
to  take  steps  to  minimize  any  adverse 
effect  on  beef  and  pork  producers,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  for 
himself  and  Senators.  Eagleton,  Zorinsky, 
and  Tower,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2296. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  2,  insert  immediately  after 
the  period  the  following  new  sentence  "In 
setting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
contracts,  the  Secretary  shall  talte  into  ac- 
count any  adverse  impact  of  the  reductions 
in  milk  production  on  beef  and  pork  produc- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  shall  take  all 
feasible  steps  to  minimize  such  impact.". 

On  page  11,  lines  24,  and  25.  strike  out 
"required  by  the  contract."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  quarter  in  the  contract:  Provided. 
That  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  reduc- 
tions for  the  entire  diversion  period  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction  required 
by  the  contract.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold 
for  a  moment  until  such  time  as  the 
Chamber  comes  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  to  withhold  my  amendment  at 
this  time  and  yield  to  him.  I  now  do  so, 
with  the  understanding  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  whatever  business  he 
has  that  I  will  be  able  to  continue  with 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  withdrawing  the  amendment 
or  asking  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that  I 
might  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  After  he  is 
finished  with  whatever  he  intends  to 
do,  I  would  like  to  get  back  on  my 
amendment.  That  is  as  simple  as  I 
know  how  to  put  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  clarification,  without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2297 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning price  support  for  tobacco,  and  for 
other  purposes) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum), for  himself,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr  Stafford,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Pell  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Gorton 
and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2297. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  point  of  information, 
Mr.  President.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  know  how  long  it  might  be 
before  we  get  to  his  amendment;  or 
does  he  care? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  know  how  long  it  is 
going  to  be.  I  have  not  inquired.  The 
Senator  might  inquire  of  the  person 
who  is  offering  that  amendment. 

Mr  FORD.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  was  interested.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  a  reading 
of  the  amendment?  . 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading    of    the    amendment    be    dis- 
pensed with.  „,.*v. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  40,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  following: 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  CONCERNING 
PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  TOBACCO 

Sec  201  (a)(1)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(a))  is 
amended  by  striliing  out  "tobacco  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein),  com"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "com". 

(2)  Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.5.C. 
1441(c))  is  repealed.  ».  »  w^  t'  c  n 

(3)  Section  101(d)(3)  of  such  Act  (7  L.S.C. 
1441(d)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  except  tobacco,  , 

*^B)  by  striking  out  "and  no  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop  of  to- 
bacco for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers.  • 

(b)  Sections  106.  106A.  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445, 
1445-1,  1445-2)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  CONCERNING  TO- 
BACCO ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

SEC  202  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1282)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tobacco. 

(b)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1301(b))  is 
amended—  .  . 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C), 
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(2)  in  paragraph  (6)(A)  by  striking  out  "to- 
b&cco  *' 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out 
"Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  1-June  30; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 

1-September  30;", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B),  . 

(5)  in  paragraph  (11)(B)  by  striking  out 
"and  tobacco", 

(6)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  out  "to- 
bacco,", 

(7)  in  paragraph  (14)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (15),  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B).  ,  .  J.     . 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  rice,". 

(d)  Part  1  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1311  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(f)(1)  Section  371(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1371(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 

(2)  Section  371(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1371(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(g)(1)  Section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1373(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco. 

and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts, and", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts from",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  redrying.  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers,",  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
•$500;"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
thereof     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

"$500.". 

(2)  Section  373(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1373(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(h)  Section  375(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1375(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". .  ,^  ... 
(i)  Section  378(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  1378(f))  is  re- 
pealed. ,  ^. 

(j)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relatmg  to 
burley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended",  approved  July  12,  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315).  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  16, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note),  is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316)  is  repealed. 


EXCLUSION  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  CONCESSIONAL 
EXPORT  SALES  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

Sec.  203.  The  proviso  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  402.  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
UJS.C.  1732),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 


PROHIBITION  AGAINST  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION USING  POWERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TOBACCO 

Sec.  204.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  undersignated  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  in  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provisioin  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  TOBACCO  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

Sec.  205.  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  608c(2)),  reenact- 
ed  with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,", 

(2)  by  Inserting  "tobacco,"  after  "(B)  any 
agricultural  commodity  (except  honey.", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  order  conceming  tobacco 
may  be  issued  or  enforced  under  this  Act. '. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  CONSENT  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PACTS AMONG  STATES  FOR  REGULATING  TOBAC- 
CO PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE 

Sec.  206  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  compacts  and  agreements  among 
States  in  which  tobacco  is  produced  provid- 
ing for  the  control  of  production  of.  or  com- 
merce in,  tobacco  in  such  States,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  25,  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  515  et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the 
Tobacco  Control  Act.  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  withdraws  its 
consent  to  any  compact  or  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  the  Act  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  LOW  INCOME  OWNERS  OF 
FARMS  WITH  TERMINATED  TOBACCO  ALLOT- 
MENTS AND  QUOTAS 

Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  Each  individual  who— 

(A)  throughout  the  period  beginning  on 
March  8.  1983.  and  ending  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  owned  all  or  part  of  a 
farm  with  respect  to  which  a  tobacco  acre- 
age allotment  or  marketing  quota  was  esUb- 
lished  or  assigned  under  part  I  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1311  et  seq.). 

(B)  had  a  modified  adjusted  gross  income 
of  not  over  $24,000  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  in  1982, 

(C)  not  later  than  December  31,  1984,  files 
an  application  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payments  from 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (7),  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  which  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  product 

(i)  the  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  sale 
such  individual  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  if  such  allotment  or  quota  had  been 
sold  on  March  8,  1983,  and 
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The 


product  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
allotment  or  quota  and  the  modified 
gross  income  percentage  as  deter- 
ui^er  subparagraph  <B). 

modified  adjusted  gross  income 

referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 

espect  to  any  individual  entitled  to 

payi  nent  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  the 

which  corresponds  to  the  modi- 

adji^ted  gross  income  of  such  individ- 

foUowing  table: 


<ii)  the 
such 
adjusted 
mined 

(B) 
percentage 
(il)  with 
any 

percentage 
fied 
ual  in  th< 

If 


air  Du 
ifiid 


nt    of  such 
adjusted 
income  is: 

615,000 

$15  000  but  not  over 


$17  000  but  not  over 


$18  000  but  not  over 


$19  000  but  not  over 


I  he 
modi 
gross 
Not  over 
Over 

$16,000 
Over  $ 
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purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the  fair 
lue  of  such   allotment  or  quota 
fair  market  value  of  such  allot- 
luota  on  March  8.  1983.  as  deter- 
the  Secretary.  In  making  such  de- 
the  Secretary  shall   consider 
relating  to  the  value  of  tobacco  acre- 
alloti  nents  and  marketing  quotas  estab- 
ur  ler  part  I  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
been  conducted  by  universities, 
.nd  other  persons, 
or  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B) 
(2).  the  modified  adjusted 
income  of  any  individual  entitled  to 
under  paragraph  fl)  for  the  tax- 
ending  in  1982  shall  be  the  adjust- 
ncome  of  such  individual  for  such 
■ar— 
determined  under  section  62  of  the  In- 
enue  Code  of  1954  without  regard 
d£tiuctions  from  gross  income  other- 
able   under  such   Code  for  such 
ytar  pursuant  to— 
pan  graph  (7)  of  such  section  (relating 
'Sharing,  annuities,  and  bond  pur- 
of  self-employed  individuals), 
paibgraph  (10)  of  such  section  (relat- 
ret  rement  savings),  and 
pafagraph  (14)  of  such  section  (relat- 
restation  expenses), 
increased  by- 
amount  of  any  interest  and  divi- 
included  in  gross  income  for  pur- 
he  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
for  such  taxable  year, 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  any 
ax  preference  described  in  section 
Code  (Other  than  paragraph  (9) 
applicable  to  such   individual   for 
year,  and 

by    fifty    percent    of    any 
>f   rent   received   in  such   taxable 
(  onnection  with   the  lease  of  any 
loiment  or  quota. 

■e  ca.se  of  an  individual  who  filed 

urn  (within  the  meaning  of  .sec- 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

such  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross 

uiider  subparctgraph  (A)  shall  be  the 


dc  rreased 


he 
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adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individual 
and  such  individuals  spouse  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
not  attained  age  18  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent, has  not  attained  age  22).  adjusted 
gross  income  for  purposes  of  determining 
modified  adjusted  gross  income  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  such  individual  and  any  other 
person  who  was  allowed  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  151  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions). 

(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  an 
acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  which 
is— 

(A)  established  or  assigned  to  a  farm 
under  such  part  and. 

(B)  Transferred  to  another  farm  (other 
than  after  a  sale  of  such  allotment  or 
quota),  shall  not  be  considered  established 
or  assigned  with  respect  to  the  farm  to 
which  such  allotment  or  quota  was  so  trans- 
ferred. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
which  individuals  are  entitled  under  this 
subsection  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  as  soon  as  amounts  are  received  in 
such  fund,  and 

(B)  in  as  equitable,  efficient,  and  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  is  practicable,  except  that 
no  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
under  this  subsection  prior  to  October  1, 
1984. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  payment  under  this 
subsection  to  any  individual  shall  exceed  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  product  cf— 

(A)  5,  and 

(B)  $24,000  minus  so  much  of  the  modified 
adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individual  as 
does  not  exceed  $24,000. 

(b)(1)(A)  All  payments  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  from  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  assessments 
under  this  subsection  and  deposited  in  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

(B)  There  is  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  tobacco  assessments.  There  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund  all  amounts  received  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Amounts  deposited  in  tiie  fund  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  under  subsection 
(a).  Such  amounts  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limJlation. 

k2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
impose  assessments  applicable  to  the  m.->r 
keting  of  all  tobacco  produced  \r  -he  United 
States.  Such  assessments  shall  not  ~ippl,\ 
with  respect  to  tobacco  of  crops  before  the 
1984  crop  of  tobacco.  The  rates  of  such  as- 
sessments— 

(A)  shall  generate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
amounts  sufficient  to  make  such  payments, 

(B)  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  pound, 

(C)  shall  be  uniform  for  all  kinds  of  tobac- 
co, 

(D)  shall  be  uniform  for  a  particular  crop 
of  tobacco,  and 

(E)  shall  be  as  uniform  as  practicable  for 
all  crops  of  tobacco  with  respect  to  which 
such  assessments  are  imposed. 

(3)  Any  person  who  produces  tobacco  with 
respect  to  which  such  assessments  are  im- 
posed shall  be  liable  for  such  assesiiments. 

(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  assessments  irriposed  with  respect  to  to- 


bacco and  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  by  the 
producer  of  such  tobacco  shall  be  collected 
from  any  person  to  whom  such  producer 
markets  such  tobacco. 

(B)(i)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sessments are  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  is 
marketed  through  a  warehouseman  or  other 
agent,  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  warehouseman  or  agent. 

(ii)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sessments are  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  is 
marketed  directly  by  the  producer  of  such 
tobacco  to  any  person  outside  the  United 
States,  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  producer. 

(5)  Persons  required  to  collect  assessments 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall— 

(A)  remit  such  assessments  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  rule,  and 

(B)  maintain,  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary,  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  by  rule,  in  order 
to  ensure  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  col- 
lection and  remittance  of  such  assessments. 

(6)(A)  Any  person  who  fails  to  pay,  col- 
lect, or  remit  any  assessment  owed  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  payable  under  paragraph 
(4)  and  paragraph  (5)  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  three  and  the  amount  of  such  assess- 
ment. No  civil  penalty  may  be  so  assessed 
unless  such  person  is  given  notice  of,  and 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  with  respect  to,  such  violation. 

(B)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  subparagraph  (A)  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  such  penalty  is  imposed. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set 
aside  only  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(C)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  civil  penalty  imposed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture, 

(2)  the  term  "person"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1  of 
title  1,  United  States  Code, 

(3)  the  term  "tobacco"  means  all  the  kinds 
of  tobacco  listed  in  section  301(b)(15)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1.301(b)(15)), 

(4)  the  term  "to  market"  means  to  sell  or 
exchange  in  a  commercial  market, 

(5)  the  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(6)  the  term  "student"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  during  each  of  5  months  of  calen- 
dar year  1983— 

(A)  was  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  or 

(B)  was  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  edu- 
cational organization  described  in  such  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  of  such  Code  or  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
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EFFECTIVE  DATES;  SCOPE  OF  APPLICATION 

Sec  208.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  206  and  the  amendment  made 
by  section  206  shall  take  effect  January  1, 

(3)  Section  207  shall  take  effect  October  1. 

1983 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  201 
through  205  of  this  Act  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
crops  of  tobacco  before  the  1984  crop  of  to- 
bacco and  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any  such 
provision,  or  the  force  and  effect  of  any  re- 
quirement of,  or  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment under  or  pursuant  to,  any  such  provi- 
sion on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  the  extent  such  Provision  ap- 
plies to  crops  of  tobacco  before  the  1984 

crop  year.  .      .    ,, 

(C)  The  Agriculture  Department  shall 
provide  all  necessary  technical  assistance  to 
tobacco  farmers  through  fiscal  year  1986  to 
provide,  to  the  extent  possible,  a  transition 
period  for  said  farmers  following  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tobacco  support  program. 


IMPORTED  TOBACCO 

Sec  209  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  tobacco  offered  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  shall  be- 

(A)  inspected  for  grade  and  quality  as  to- 
bacco marketed  through  a  warehouse  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected  for  grade  and 
quality;  and  ^.,.     . . 

(B)  accompanied  by  a  written  certification 
by  the  importer,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  none 
of  the  pesticides  the  registration  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  suspended  lor  use  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  has  been  used  in  the  production  of  the 
tobacco   offered   for   importation   into   the 

United  States.  v,  „  „„ 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish grade  and  quality  standards  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  that  are,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  appli- 
cable to  tobacco  marketed  through  a  ware- 
house in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  certifi- 
cation  made   by  an   importer  under  such 

''^(bT'The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  at  the  point  of  entry 
of  tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation fix  and  collect  from  the  importer  fees 
and  charges  for  inspection  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicai)le. 
cover  the  costs  of  such  services,  including 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
customarily  included  by  the  Secretary  in 
user  fee  calculations.  The  fees  and  charges, 
when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  providing  services 
under  subsection  (a)(1). ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to 
enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  finance 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
dairy   product  promotion,   to  repeal   provi- 


sions of  law  concerning  price  support  for  to- 
bacco, and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Garn  and  12  additional  co- 
sponsors— Senators  Roth,  Stafford, 
Percy,  Tsongas,  Pkll,  Heinz,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Hatch.  Danforth,  Mitchell, 
Gorton,  and  Moynihan— join  me 
today  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  anachronistic, 
anticompetitive,  and  unworkable  Fed- 
eral tobacco  program. 

Congressman  Thomas  Petri  of  Wis- 
consin, along  with  53  cosponsors,  has 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  attracting  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House— Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  for  not  more 
ihan  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  entertain  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment  of  perhaps  30  minutes, 
equally  divided? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  At  this  point.  I 

cannot.  ,     ^, 

Mr.    HUDDKESTON.    I    thank    the 

Senator.  _     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  addition  to 
attracting  broad,  bipartisian  support 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  our 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  organizations. 
These  include  the  American  Lung  As- 
sociation, the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Action  on  Smoking  or 
Health,  Public  Citizen,  Congress 
Watch,  the  National  Taxpayers- 
Union,  the  Council  for  a  Competitive 
Economy,  and  the  United  Tobacco 
Growers  of  North  Carolina. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  this  leg- 
islation has  attracted  so  much  inter- 

GSt 

On  one  level,  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
is  intended  to  eliminate  what  Senator 
Jake  Garn  has  described  as  "an  offen- 
sive paradox.  "  That  paradox  is  our 
Government's  wildly  inconsistent 
policy  of  actively  discouraging  smok- 
ing while  at  the  very  same  time  pro- 
moting the  production  of  tobacco. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  smoking 
is  one  of  this  Nation's  leading  public 
health  problems. 

The  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  described  smoking  as  our 
most  widespread  drug  addiction— and 
as  the  single  most  preventable  cause 
of  illness  and  death  in  the  United 
States. 


As  a  group,  smokers  have  a  70-per- 
cent increased  risk  of  death  over  non- 
smokers  of  the  same  age.  Heavy  smok- 
ers, run  a  100-percent  higher  risk  of 
early  death. 

Smokers  are  more  frequently  afflict- 
ed than  nonsmokers  with  chronic  con- 
ditions—bronchitis, emphysema,  sinus- 
itis, peptic  ulcer  disease. 

Male  smokers  lose  33  percent  more 
workdays  than  nonsmokers;  for 
women,  that  figure  is  45  percent. 

Smoking  clearly  and  unequivocally 
causes  cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx, 
mouth,  and  esophagus. 
Smoking  is  linked  with  heart  disease. 
Smoking  by  pregnant  women  in- 
creases the  incidence  of  fetal  death 
and  lowers  birth  weights. 

Smoking  is  one  of  this  Nation's  two 
or  three  leading  public  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  opponents  of  our  amendment 
maintain  that  its  enactment  will  not 
discourage  smoking. 

We  do  not  claim  that  it  will.  But  we 
do  say  that  enactment  of  the  Tobacco. 
Deregulation  Act  will  make  our  na- 
tional policy  consistent. 

And  we  also  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  tobacco  business. 
But  consistency  aside,  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  terminate  a 
costly,  cumbersome,  and  anticompeti- 
tive Federal  program  that  has  by  any 
standard  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  USDA's  tobacco  program  began 
in  the   1930's,  when  tobacco  farmers 
were   getting   as   little    as   6   cents   a 
pound  for  their  product.  Supply  con- 
trols were  useful  at  that  time,  but  as  J. 
A.  Seagraves  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  concluded  in  a  recent  paper 
entitled   'The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Flue- 
Cured    Tobacco    Program,"    the    pro- 
gram no  longer  serves  the  interests  of 
Tobacco  growers. 
Mr.  Seagraves  wrote: 
Supply  controls  can  have  large  benefits  to 
producers  at  first,  and  then     burn   them- 
selves  out"   as   they   create   incentives   for 
other  countries  to  expand  production  and 
for  manufacturers  to  introduce  substitutes. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco   program.   The   U.S.   share   of   the 
worlds  Flue-cured  tobacco  production  has 
fallen  from  64  percent  in  the  late  1930s  to 
about  18  percent  today— 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  that  our 
Nation's  share  of  the  world's  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  has  fallen 
from  64  percent  in  the  late  1930's  to 
about  18  percent  today.  Imports  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  which  were  insig- 
nificant before  1967,  now  represent 
about  one- fourth  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Mr  Seagraves  further  calculates 
that  between  1948  and  1955  the  pro- 
gram produced  a  net  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  up  to  $166  million  per 
year.  In  the  early  1980s,  however,  the 
program  is  responsible  for  a  net  loss  to 
our  economy  of  $52  million  a  year. 
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lobacco   market    itself   proves 
I  doubt  that  the  system  is  not 
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10.  for  example,  the  board 
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President,  the  problem  goes 
I  he  fact  that  the  system  is  not 
The    real    problem    is    the 
that  system. 
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Mr.  At  Linson  wrote  further  that: 


Tobacco  is  the  only  agricultural  commodi- 
ty that  carries  this  exclusive  privilege.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  present  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  in  trouble  in  Congress  today? 

The  program  is  in  trouble.  And  it  de- 
serves to  be. 

The  allotment  system,  which  was  de- 
signed originally  to  help  farmers,  is 
today  a  major  source  of  income  for 
nonfarmer  holders  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments. There  are  95,000  commercial 
tobacco  farmers— and  500,000  holders 
of  tobacco  allotments. 

About  84  percent  of  all  family  tobac- 
co farmers  must  rent  allotments  in 
order  to  grow  their  crops.  Rent  can 
run  over  $1,000  per  acre  and  increases 
the  cost  of  production  for  growers  by 
30  to  60  percent.  No  wonder  that  last 
year,  we  imported  $503  million  worth 
of  tobacco,  mainly  of  the  type  grown 
in  the  United  States.  And  no  wonder 
the  growers  are  offering  rebates  to 
buyers  of  tobacco. 

Last  year  we  enacted  legislation  enti- 
tled the  "No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Act." 
As  many  of  us  suspected  at  the  time, 
the  bill  has  only  made  cosmetic 
changes  in  the  program,  without  ad- 
dressing the  real  problems. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  massive 
tobacco  surpluses— over  25  percent  of 
last  year's  crop  was  bought  as  surplus 
at  a  cost  approaching  $1  billion. 

The  figure  this  year  looks  at  this 
time  to  be  about  15  percent,  which  is 
the  result  of  this  year's  devastating 
drought. 

The  tobacco  program  is  not  working. 

The  Federal  allotment  system. 
whose  benefits  go  disproportionately 
to  nonfarmers.  has  outlived  whatever 
usefulness  it  once  may  have  had. 

And  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  to 
bring  to  tobacco  production  the  bene- 
fits of  free  enterprise. 

Our  amendment  will  give  the  free 
market  a  chance  to  work. 

It  will  give  our  farmers  a  fighting 
chance  to  recover  their  share  of  the 
domestic  and  world  tobacco  markets. 

It  will  protect  low-income  allotment 
holders  by  buying  out  their  allotments 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  based  on 
income.  The  buy  out  will  be  funded  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government  by  an  as- 
sessment not  to  exceed  20  cents  a 
pound  on  tobacco  growers.  In  addition 
the  amendment  authorizes  continu- 
ation of  existing  assessments  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  surpluses  built 
up  under  the  current  program.  These 
assessments  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  growers  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  pay  exorbitant  allot- 
ment rents. 

Under  this  program.  Mr.  President, 
an  allotment  owner  with  a  1982  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  of  $15,000 
or  less  would  be  eligible  for  a  100-per- 
cent buy  out.  Percentages  would  de- 
cline with  higher  income,  phasing  out 
altogether  at  $24,000. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  not  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  allot- 


ment system,  rather,  our  intent  is  to 
provide  a  phaseout  for  those  who  now 
depend  on  allotment  income. 

In  calculating  incomes,  our  amend- 
ment does  not  include  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  or  food 
stamp  benefits.  It  does,  however  in- 
clude tax-deferred  pension  contribu- 
tions and  proceeds  from  tax  shelter  in- 
vestments, municipal  bonds,  and  the 
like. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment includes  a  provision  to  protect 
the  public  from  imported  tobacco  con- 
taining residues  of  chemicals  the  use 
of  which  is  not  permitted  in  the 
United  States. 

How  much  imported  tobacco  would 
that  affect? 

The  shocking  answer  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  much  of  the  452  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  we  imported  last 
year  is,  in  fact,  tainted  with  chemicals 
the  use  of  which  is  banned  in  this 
country.  Nobody  knows  because 
nobody  checks. 

Smoking  is  dangerous  in  and  of 
itself.  There  is  no  reason  to  multiply 
the  danger  by  exposing  smokers  to  po- 
tentially carcinogenic  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

It  helps  the  tobacco  growers  by 
ending  a  cumbersome  program  that 
has  cost  them  their  markets. 

It  gives  a  cushion  to  needy  people 
who  might  be  hurt  by  the  end  of  the 
program. 

It  protects  the  public  from  danger- 
ous chemicals. 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
takes  the  Federal  Government  once 
and  for  all  out  of  the  tobacco  business. 
For  that  reason  alone,  it  deserves  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  ought 
to  seek  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  GARN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  was  quoted  recently 
as  saying  that  supporters  of  tobacco 
deregulation  "are  going  around  telling 
people.  'Help  us  stamp  out  the  little 
tobacco  farmers  in  North  Carolina.'  I 
have  about  had  it."  That  was  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  of  June  11.  1983, 
quoting  Representative  Charlie  Rose 
a  Democrat  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  about  had  it 
myself,  and  so.  I  am  sure,  have  the 
"little  tobacco  farmers."  Let  us  just 


see  how  much  the  current  program  is 
helping  them: 

The  tobacco  growers'  newspaper. 
The  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Farmer: 

The  benefits  of  the  support  prograrn 
appear  to  be  migrating  largely  into  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  non-producing  quota 
owners,  with  you.  the  actual  producers 
profiting  at  approximately  the  same  level 
you  could  be  expected  to  without  any  pro- 
gram at  all. 

Congressional    Quarterly,    June    11, 

1983: 

Without  legislation,  certain  malfunctions 
in  the  government  program,  combined  with 
a  record  surplus,  will  devastate  tobacco 
farmers   economically,    according    to    their 

spokesmen. ...  »„„.„„ 

There  are  several  program-related  factors 
driving  up  the  cost  of  growing  tobacco.  One 
is  that  the  assessments  will  jump  for  the 
1983  crop  to  7t  per  lb  for  flue-cured  and  to 
as  much  as  5t  or  7«  per  lb.  for  barley. 

The  increases  are  worrisome  because  tney 
will  cut  further  into  fanners'  profit  mar- 
gins. 


Many  producers  who  rent  their  allotmenU 
and  quotas  are  forced  to  pay  the  assessment 
twice-  The  law  requires  payments  from  both 
farmers  and  non-growing  quota-owners,  who 
often  simply  increase  the  rental  rate  of 
their  quotas  by  the  assessment. 

Because  the  allotments  and  quotas  are 
being  reduced  administratively  by  the  gov- 
eminent  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  surplu^ 
fierce  competition  for  renting  them  has 
driven  up  their  costs. 

The  article  also  pointed  out  that  the 
cash  and  noncash  costs  of  production 
for  burley  tobacco  were  8  cents  per 
pound  greater  than  the  average  price 
for  which  it  was  sold  last  year. 

Hugh  C.  Kiger,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  in  testimony  before  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  on  June   14, 

1983: 

the  tobacco  program  is  ...  m  trouble 
economically  because  we  can  no  longer 
assure  our  foreign  and  domestic  customers 
an  adequate  supply  of  high-quality  U.S.  leaf 
at  competitive  prices. 

It  is  in  trouble  politically  ...  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  "No  Net  Cost"  program  is  not 

*  us"  prices  have  been  forced  up  by  the 
price  support  formula  to  a  point  where  our 
tobacco  is  no  longer  competitive  in  the 
world    market.    And    the    end    is    not    in 

^' This' is  noted  in  statement  after  statement 
from  USDAs  Agricultural  Attaches,  who 
report  that  the  relatively  high  U.S.  tobacco 
prices  are  encouraging  foreign  buyers  to 
seek  alternative  supplies. ...  ^    ,.     ^ 

The  quality  of  U.S.  leaf  has  also  declined 
noticeably  in  recent  years  due  m  part  to  the 
way  price  supports  are  operated.  .  .  _  the 
grower  has  no  incentive  to  produce  high^ 
quality  leaf  when  he  can  sell  to  the  pool  at  a 
support  price  which  gives  him  a  handsome 
orofit  on  the  deal. 

One  thing  is  unmistakeably  clear  relative 
to  the  current  high  price  support  level.  A 
grower  cannot  cover  his  costs  of  P^duction. 
pay  a  high  lease  rate  to  allotment  holders, 
make  a  profit,  and  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets Therefore,  we  can  expect  (1)  inability 
fo  compete  in  world  markets:  (2)  further 
losses Tn  export  business:   (3)   further  in- 


creases in  U.S.  imports  of  cigarette  leaf;  and 
(4)  further  reductions  in  quotas. 

C  Hoke  Leggett,  Association  Admin- 
istrator, Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  in  testimony  on 
June  14,  1983,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture: 

Ten  years  ago  nearly  four-tenths  of  the 
world's  flue-cured  crop  was  grown  in  the 
U  S  Last  year  we  produced  less  than 

one-fourth  of  the  worlds  flue-cured  tobac- 
co, and  our  exports  were  only  one-fourth  of 

the  total.  _    •  .    .v,„ 

During  the  same  period,  imports  into  the 
U  S  have  grown.  In  1973,  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  tobacco  used  in  our  cigarettes  was  un- 
ported.  Today,  nearly  one-third  of  the  to- 
bacco consumed  in  .  .  .  the  United  States  is 

imported.  ,^  ,      . 

In  short,  during  the  past  10  years  fore  gn- 
grown  tobacco  has  taken  practically  all  of 
the  growth  In  consumption  outside  the  U.S. 
and  a  significant  portion  of  consumption  m 
this  country. 

The  erosion  in  demand  for  U.S.  tobacco  m 
the  export  and  domestic  markets  is  largely 
due  to  the  continuing  disparity  between  its 
cost  and  that  of  tobaccos  produced  m  devel- 
oping countries.  Current  and  prospective 
supply  and  demand  factors  point  toward  ac- 
celeration in  the  loss  of  market  share  for 
U  S  tobacco,  at  least  in  the  near  term. 

U  S  flue-cured  prices  for  the  1981  tobacco 
buying  season  averaged  87%  more  than 
grower  prices  in  the  major  tobacco-compet- 
ing countries.  ...  By  contrast  the  VS. 
prices  in  1982  were  62%  more  than  the 
grower  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

Excluding  land  and  quota  charges,  produc- 
tion costs,  except  for  1979.  average  well 
below  the  levels  of  price  support.  The  levels 
of  price  support  for  the  1981  and  1982  crops 
of  tobacco  were  substantially  greater  than 
the  cost  of  production. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  the 
way  this  program  has  helped  the  little 
tobacco  farmers  is  by  increasing  their 
costs,  pricing  them  out  of  both  the 
foreign  and,  increasingly,  the  domestic 
tobacco  markets,  and  by  putting  most 
of  their  profits  into  the  hands  of  the 
nonfarmer  allotment  holders.  If  this 
kind  of  help  does  not  stamp  out  the 
little  tobacco  farmers.  I  do  not  know 
what  will.  I  am  sure  they  are  smart 
enough  to  recognize  when  they  are 
being  hurt.  However,  most  of  them  are 
afraid  to  say  so,  according  to  the 
United  Tobacco  Farmers,  for  fear  the 
allotment  owners  will  not  rent  to  them 

any  more. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  these  allotment  holders  are 
people  who  have  worked  hard  to  pay 
for  their  allotments  and  are  now  en- 
joying the  return  on  the  investment. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
program  ostensibly  geared  to  help  the 
tobacco  farmer  ought  to  be  doing  just 
that,  not  sustaining  absentee  landlords 
who  neither  farm  nor  share  in  the  risk 

of  farming.  j  ,  .    ,o 

With  these  facts  well  in  mind,  let  us 
examine  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
solution  to  these  problems  of  the  little 
tobacco  farmers.  I  think  it  will  become 
obvious  that  in  several  ways,  the  re- 
forms actually  benefit  the  absentee  al- 
lotment holders,  and  hurt  the  family 


tobacco  farmer,  more  than  the  current 
program  does. 

First,  this  bill  calls  for  deleting  the 
double  assessment  the  family  tobacco 
farmer   pays   into   the   No   Net   Cost 
fund.   Last   year,   legislation   was   en- 
acted which  required  tobacco  farmers 
to  pay  an  assessment  to  the  tobacco 
fund  when  the  tobacco  was  sold.  Allot- 
ment holders  also  have  to  pay  an  as- 
sessment when  they  rent  their  allot- 
ments to  farmers.  Mostly,  the  allot- 
ment holders  have  simply  passed  their 
share  of  the  assessment  on  to  the  to- 
bacco   farmer,    who    thus    ends    up 
paying  twice.  This  bill  would  eliminate 
the  assessment  charge  when  the  allot- 
ment is  rented,  leaving  only  the  tobac- 
co farmer  to  pay,  while  the  nonfarm- 
ing  absentee  landlord   gets  off  scot- 
free.  As  a  result,  less  revenue  will  go 
into  the  No  Net  Cost  fund;  this  loss  of 
revenue  will  result  in  the  assessments 
having  to  be  increased,  and  the  tobac- 
co farmers  will  have  to  pay  still  more. 
This  provision  is  hardly  a  benefit  to 
tobacco    farmers,    but    obviously    is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  allot- 
ment owner. 

Second,  this  bill  would  give  the  to- 
bacco cooperatives  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  no-net-cost  funds.  Cur- 
rently, the  law  requires  tobacco  co-ops 
to  hold  all  assessment  revenues  until  a 
particular  crop  is  completely  sold  from 
surplus.  Then  the  funds  are  used  to 
cover  any  losses  that  may   have  oc- 
cm-red.  This  proposal  would  allow  the 
co-ops  to  also  use  this  money  for  their 
current  expenses.  It  is  a  measure  that 
is  potentially  disastrous  in  the  long 
term,  especially  for  the  little  tobacco 
farmer.  The  revenues  generated  by  as- 
sessments are  not  enough  even  now  to 
pay  for  the  anticipated  losses  of  a  par- 
ticular crop  year.  If  they  are  also  used 
to  pay  current  expenses  or  to  retire 
past  co-op  debt  unrelated  to  the  costs 
of  1982  and  later  crop  surpluses,  the 
revenues  needed  to  cover  the  eventual 
crop  loss  will  fall  even  shorter,  creat- 
ing yet  larger  losses,  which  will  have 
to  be  covered  either  by  the  taxpayers 
or  by  the  farmers— not  the  allotment 
owners,   under  this  bill— and  cutting 
still  more  deeply  into  farmer  profits. 
Several  years  of  this  could  have  the 
effect    of    limiting    current    program 
losses  at  the  price  of  creating  huge 
future  deficits. 

Third,  the  bill  would  set  aside  up  to 
3  percent  of  all  acreage  that  can  be 
planted  in  tobacco  for  use  by  new 
farmers  who  want  to  begin  farming. 
Though  the  intent  sounds  laudable, 
this  provision  also  has  flaws.  It  lets 
new  farmers  enter  a  feudalistic  system 
in  which  they  pay  monopoly  rents  and 
suffer  from  quota  reductions  like  the 
rest  of  the  current  tobacco  farmers.  It 
also  means  fewer  allotments  for  cur- 
rent farmers,  creating  more  demand 
for  the  remaining  allotments,  driving 
the    rental    prices    still    higher,    thus 
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making  It  even  more  difficult  for  the 
family  firmer  to  make  a  living  grow- 
ing toba  ;co. 
Fourtl  1 
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allotment  proposal  would 
lease  and  transfer  of  allot- 
is  an  arrangement  where 
leases  an  allotment  from  an 
owners  and  then  transfers  it 
farm.  As  written,  the  provi- 
open  several  potential  loop- 
example,  it  seems  that  you 
criate  a  limited  partnership  in- 
ill    the    farms    having   allot- 
wl  lich  a  single  farmer  was  going 
uid  then  the  farm  would  be 
»ut  a  large  legal  entity  and  no 
would  be  leased  and  trans- 
the  farm.  Even  if  lease  and 
is  effectively  ended,  though, 
hurts  the  family  farmer, 
(iase,  either  farmers  will  have 
to  the  various  farms  having 
and  farm  widely  separated 
allotments  will   have  to  be 
accumulated    in    economic 
20  or  30  acres  or  more.  Since 
fanjily  farmers  will  not  have  the 
purchase  allotments,  which 
used    as    collateral,    only 
armers  and  investors  will  be 
accumulate   allotments.   The 
fj  rmer  will  either  be  squeezed 
business  or  converted   into  a 
farmer  under  a  single  landlord 
a  condition  even  worse 
under  which  he  suffers  at 
vhere  at  least  he  has  the  eco- 
xibility   of  bargaining   with 
allotment  holders.  The  ab- 
l£itidlord  problem  could  be  even 
since  the  allotments  and 
power  might  be  concen- 
fewer  hands, 
the  bill  extends  from  De- 
1983,  to  December  1,  1984, 
ay  which  nonfarming  entities 
red  to  sell  their  allotments 
No  Net  Cost  bill.  In  other 
e  absentee  landlords  would 
hold  on  to  their  allotments 


l»e 


t) 


without  either  farming  or  sharing  the 
risks  of  farming  for  a  little  while 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  by  now  it 
should  be  apparent  that  if  the  current 
arrangement  does  not  stamp  out  the 
little  tobacco  farmers,  this  legislation 
will.  In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  a  more  fitting  title  might 
be  the  Tobacco  Allotment  Owners' 
Relief  Act  of  1983." 

I  believe  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
the  U.S.  farmer  can  compete  with 
anyone  in  the  world  for  his  share  of 
market  position,  providing  he  can  op- 
erate under  laws  that  will  reflect  any 
current  situation  and  allow  the  appro- 
priate response.  A  free  market  does 
this  best,  and  our  amendment  will  give 
the  free  market  a  chance  to  work.  It 
will  permit  tobacco  growers  to  get  out 
from  under  the  feudalistic  allotment 
system  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of  farm- 
ing themselves.  It  will  protect  low- 
income  allotment  holders  by  buying 
out  their  allotments  at  the  fair  market 
price  as  of  March  8,  1983.  This  one- 
time payment,  to  be  made  on  a  sliding 
scale  to  holders  with  modified  adjust- 
ed gross  incomes  up  to  $24,000,  will  be 
funded  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  levy  imposed  upon 
growers.  It  should  be  less  costly  for 
the  farmers,  since  they  will  have  no 
lease  payments  lor  allotments. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  note  that  I 
am  not  singling  tobacco  out.  I  have 
also  opposed  the  acreage  allotments 
system  that  was  in  place  for  peanuts, 
and  have  consistently  supported  free 
market  reforms  in  other  commodity 
programs  as  well.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  deregulation  of 
tobacco  as  outlined  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  two  managers 
for  a  moment. 

The  minority  leader  is  on  the  floor, 
and  there  is  one  routine  matter  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  perhaps  some  collo- 
quy about  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram for  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  request  I  am 
about  to  put  has  been  cleared,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  minority  leader,  and  I  will 
state  it  now  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 


EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING 
DEADLINE  FOR  RECONCILIA- 
TION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
committees  instructed  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  be 
given  until  October  31,  1983,  to  report 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  asked  me  privately  a 
moment  ago  what  I  saw  in  prospect 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  If  I  can 
anticipate  that  question  now,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  today. 
I  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  asking  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  late  today.  I 
would  estimate  a  recess  time  of  about 
6  or  6:30.  unless  we  can  finish  this  bill 
and  the  unemployment  benefits  con- 
ference report. 

Now,  those  are  the  two  matters  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  that  remain  be- 
tween us  and  adjournment  until  Octo- 
ber 17.  There  may  be  other  matters  we 
can  do  such  as  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions conference  report  which  we  are 
cleared  to  do  on  this  side,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  if  we  can.  But  with  those 
three  items,  I  think  we  have  done  all 
we  can  do.  If  we  can  complete  those 
today,  then  we  would  not  be  in  tomor- 
row. But  at  the  rate  we  are  going  on 
the  farm  bill,  it  looks  like  we  may  not 
be  able  to  do  that.  We  have  not  yet 
done  that  on  the  unemployment 
matter.  So  I  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  it  would  be  my  present  plan  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  stay  in  until  about  6 
or  6:30  this  evening,  come  back  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow,  and  attempt  to  do 
these  three  items. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  cannot  do  the  Interi- 
or conference  report  because  the  man- 
ager on  this  side  is  gone. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understood  that  was 
the  case.  Could  I  inquire,  will  he  be 
here  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  may  be  that  we  cannot  do  that 
at  all.  But  we  must  do,  in  my  opinion, 
the  unemployment  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  agree 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  farm  bill.  So  I 
would  expect  us  to  be  in  tomorrow 
unless  we  can  finish  those  two  items 
tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  progress  on 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  good  progress. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Dole,  advised  me  a  few  moments 
ago  that  he  has  a  conference  arranged 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  may  be 
going  on  at  this  moment  and  will  make 
one  more  effort  to  try  to  settle  their 
differences  in  conference.  If  they  do 
that,  it  may  go  very  fast.  If  it  does  not, 
then  we  will  have  to  do  something  else 
because  we  cannot  let  that  program 
expire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  I  hope  that  we  will 
stay  long  enough  tonight  to  complete 
action  on  this  pending  bill. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  say  in  that  re- 
spect, if  we  finish,  if  we  can  get  the 
unemployment  thing  out  of  the  way, 
then  if  the  managers  and  others  tell 
me  that  they  can  finish  this  bill  by 
staying  later,  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that.  But  as  I  say,  at  the  rate  we  are 
going,  it  does  not  look  like  that  would 
profit  us  much.  It  looks  like  we  would 
be  better  off  to  come  in  in  the  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  but  I  will  reserve 
final  judgment  on  that  until  we  get  a 
little  further  in  the  day  and  judge  the 
likely  outcome. 
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DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2297 

Mr  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. .  ,       ^     T    W       „ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Utah.  ,    ,  „  J  .„ 

I  regret  that  they  feel  compelled  to 
press  their  tobacco  amendment  on  this 
bill.  In  fact,  I  find  it  very  disappoint 
ing 


For  a  number  of  years  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  Nation's  276,000  to- 
bacco farmers  in  22  States  have  made 
efforts  to  modernize  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram and  to  do  everything  we  reason- 
ably can  to  make  the  kinds  of  adjust- 
ments that  are  designed  to  answer  the 
criticisms  raised  today. 

I  have  already  described  the  sub- 
stantial changes  made  in  the  tobacco 
program  in  1982  and  have  described  in 
greater  detail  the  comprehensive 
modifications  made  in  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram in  the  legislation  presently 
before  us. 

Everv  one  of  the  modifications 
before"  us  in  this  bill  respond  directly 
to  the  criticisms  we  have  heard  today. 
Short  of  destroying  the  equity  base  of 
hundreds  of  counties  in  many  States,  I 
just  do  not  know  what  more  we  can 

do.  , 

Our  proposals  are  substantive  and 
far-reaching,  and  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  tor  which  they  have  been 
drawn  in  a  sound  and  practical— and 
yet  effective— way. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  amendment 
now  offered-and  the  bill  upon  which 
it  is  based— is  just  not  sound  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  sound  because  it  is  based 
on  a  number  of  premises  that  are 
simply  not  accurate. 

Permit  me  to  take  them  one  by  one. 

First,  there  is  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  tobacco  subsidy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1982  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  tobacco  subsidy.  In  fact 
there  never  has  been  a  tobacco  subsi- 
dy. Since  the  program  began  in  1933, 


the  producer  associations  have  han- 
dled almost  $7  billion  in  loans.  During 
this  time  a  net  cost  of  $56.7  million  in 
lost  principal  has  been  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  This  compares  to  the  more 
than  $140  billion  in  excise  taxes  col- 
lected on  manufactured  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  the  scores  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars lost  on  other  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams over  the  years. 

But  since  the  enactment  of  the  no- 
net-cost tobacco  program,  the  taxpay- 
ers are  assured  that  even  those  minor 
losses  on  tobacco  of  the  past  will  not 
happen  from  1982  forward. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  at 
tribute  a  cost  of  $591  million  in  lost  in- 
terest to  the  CCC  for  this  tobacco  pro- 
gram—but that  is  just  not  true.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporntion  set  its 
interest  rates  for  all  nonrecourse 
loans.  Tobacco  was  treated  no  differ- 
ently than  other  program,  of  course.  It 
is  just  not  accurate  to  talk  about 
CCC's  interest  losses  on  tobacco  with- 
out addressing  their  interest  losses  on 
every  other  loan  CCC  has  ever  made. 

In  fact,  this  charge  is  really  quite  ir- 
relevant. In  1981  the  CCC  announced 
that  It  would  begin  collecting  interest 
fees  which  reflect  the  true  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government  for  all  price 
support  loans  made  henceforth— in- 
cluding CCC  tobacco  loans. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  attributed  to  the  tobacco 
program  somehow  constitute  a  subsidy 
of  tobacco.  The  attribution  of  the  $15 
million  or  so  in  incidential  administra- 
tive costs  for  the  tobacco  program  is 
based  upon  the  person-hours  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS) 
in  each  of  the  county  offices,  and  on 
up  the  line  all  the  way  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  remind  Senators  that  there  are 
ASCS  offices  in  every  county  in  the 
Nation,  and  that  those  offices  would 
be  in  tobacco  States  even  if  there  were 
not  a  stalk  of  tobacco  in  a  county. 
Those  costs  arc  attriouted  to  tobacco 
simply  because  that  is  what  is  grown 
in  the  area  served  by  those  offices. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  any  less 
money  would  be  spent  if  tobacco  were 
not  grown,  because  they  would  then 
just  attribute  the  expenses  to  some 
other  commodity.  The  offices  would 
not  close  down. 

But  perhaps  these  facts  aboi.t  the 
absence  of  any  true  tobacco  subsidy 
are  really  not  as  important  to  the 
issue  raised  by  the  amendment  as  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  program  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  smoking  and 
health  issue. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  an  absurd  paradox  be- 
cause the  Government  provides  funds 
for  anticancer  research  and  for  the  to- 
bacco program. 

I  can  assert  without  hesitation  that 
there  is  no  paradox  at  all.  Permit  me 
to  quote  the  Honorable  Joe  Califano, 


former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  1980: 

•  •  •  If  the  tobacco  program  has  any 
effect  at  all  on  public  health  it  is  favorable. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  stabilize 
tobacco  production,  and  thus,  to  assure  fair 
prices  to  the  farmer.  If  the  program  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  though,  prices  would  fall, 
and  cigarettes  might  become  less  expensive, 
possibly  encouraging  more  young  people  to 
smoke 

The  allotment  system  has  been  lik- 
ened unto  feudalism,  as  "harking  back 
to  medieval  times  of  lords  and  serfs," 
to  quote  one  critic. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  highly 
charged  emotionalism.  The  allotment 
system  in  the  tobacco  program  is  the 
very  means  by  which  production  is 
limited.  If  Senators  have  aversions  to 
allotments,  then  I  am  sure  they  will 
want  to  discuss  the  full  range  of  mar- 
keting orders  and  agreements  on  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  they  would  be  adverse  to  the 
quotas  imposed  on  a  host  of  producers 
of  many  crops  in  our  own  country,  as 
well  as  quotas  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  foreign  products  into 
the  United  States. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
allotments  and  quotas  inherent  in  the 
tobacc-o  program  are  not  at  all  feudal- 
istic. They  are  franchises. 

One  obtains  a  franchise  from  the 
Government  to  do  just  about  every 
kind  of  economic  endeavor  undertaken 
in  a  modern  economy.  For  instance, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  who  has 
sponsored  the  legislation  to  deregulate 
the  tobacco  program  franchises,  would 
have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Govern- 
ment provides  what  amounts  to  fran- 
chises to  operate  banks. 

None  of  us  here  could  go  out  and 
start  a  bank  tomorrow  without  going 
to  the  Government  for  permission. 

Many  States  franchise  the  selling  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

New  York  City,  I  am  told,  has  fran- 
chises for  taxicabs.  Are  we  going  to 
abolish  that  franchise  on  this  legisla- 
tion? 

The  fact  is  that  franchises  are  as 
part  of  American  economic  activity  as 
they  can  be.  The  tobacco  allotment 
franchises  are  no  different. 

We  have  undertaken  substantial  re- 
forms to  encourage  the  movement  of 
tobacco  allotments  into  the  hands  of 
active  farmers.  Corporations  and  other 
entities  not  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing will  have  to  sell  their  allotments, 
and  the  general  sales  of  allotments 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  1982  No 
Net  Cost  Program  Act. 

In  the  bill  now  before  us  further 
substantial  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  allot- 
ments and  quotas  can  be  held  and 
transferred.  I  have  explained  them  al- 
ready in  great  detail,  but  let  me  once 
again  emphasize  that  in  order  to  en- 
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)wners  to  become  directly  in- 
the  growing  of  the  crop  or 
allotments,  the  bill  would 
l^ginning  with  the  1984  crop 
lease   and   transfer  of   the 
the  farm  to  which  it  is  as- 
if  the  lessor  shares  in  the 
])roducing   the  crop.   This   is 
by  requiring   that  no  pay- 
the  lease  prior  to  the  sale  of 
vould  be  permissible, 
r^triction  is  designed  to  pro- 
more  equitable  relationship 
the  lessor  and  the  lessee  cc 
would  share  in  the  potential 
the  growing  of  tobacco. 

beginning    with    the 

the  lease  and  transfer  of 

allotments     and     quotas 

prohibited  except  for  quotas 

of  3,000  pounds  or  less.  The 

\j^ould  be  required  to  be  grown 

to  which  it  was  assigned 

was  combined  with  another 

I  hose  instances  in  which  the 

was  leased. 

for  the  continuation 
transfer  in  the  case  of  rel- 
srtall  quotas  of  3,000  pounds  or 
last  only  through  the  1989 
all  lease  and  transfer  of 
allotments     and     quotas 
terminated.  The  exemption 
injure  that  these  small  allot- 
,  many  of  whom  are  elder- 
or  otherwise  have  a  sig- 
^ependence  upon  the  income 
the  lease  of  their  allot- 
make  other  arrangement  for 
of  the  tobacco.  The  delay 
implementation  of  the  prohibi- 
and  transfer  in  these  in- 
deemed  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  on  these 


lease 


u 


any 


in  the  elimination  of  lease 
of  these  smaller  allot- 
also   assist    farmers   who 
leasing  quota  each  year. 
'  vho  own  small  allotments  are 
frow    tobacco   by    leasing    in 
quota  for  an  efficient   oper- 
additional  3  years  of  lease 
of   allotments   of   3,000 
less  will  allow  these  grow- 
nust  have  access  to  some  to- 
in  order  to  continue  farm- 
obportunity  to  make  suitable 
arrangenr^ents  prior  to  1990,  when  all 
transfer  will  be  eliminated, 
lire  the  massive  sale  or  the 
of  allotments  would  totally 
e  equity  base  of  virtually  all 
enterprise  in  the  principal 
producing  regions. 

example    of    the    financial 

small  farms  which  have  tra- 

produced   tobacco.   Federal 

PCA's  and  other  lending 

in    the    tobacco-growing 

traditionally  placed  a  value 

per  acre  allotment  on  any 

therefore,  a  100-acre  farm 

loan  value  of  approximately 

without   tobacco   allotments 


would  be  increased  to  $170,000  with  a 
10-acre  tobacco  allotment.  Most  lend- 
ing institutions  in  the  area  would  nor- 
mally come  up  to  80  percent  of  the  as- 
signed loan  value,  in  this  case  approxi- 
mately $135,000.  If  tobacco  allotments 
were  eliminated,  a  high  percentage  of 
small  family  farms  would  not  have 
sufficient  collateral  to  justify  their 
loans  presently  made  by  lending  insti- 
tutions including  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Many  small  family  farms 
would  undoubtedly  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  every  purpose  attrib- 
uted to  this  legislation  by  its  sponsors 
has  already  been  addressed  by  the  No 
Net  Cost  Program  Act  of  1982  and  in 
the  legislation  now  before  us. 

The  subsidy  is  eliminated— though  it 
never  existed  in  reality. 

The  relationship  of  the  allotment 
holder  to  the  farmer  has  been  correct- 
ed in  large  measure  in  the  1982  Act, 
and  even  more  substantially  in  the 
present  bill. 

The  crop  has  been  made  more  com- 
petitive in  world  markets,  through  the 
proposed  freeze  in  loan  rates  and 
other  changes  in  the  price  support  for- 
mula. 

The  quotas  inherent  in  the  allot- 
ments make  the  tobacco  program  sup- 
portive of  the  health  goals  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

In  short,  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
wholesale  eradication  of  the  program 
as  is  proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
that  again,  the  time  of  the  Senate  is 
taken  up  on  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us.  We  have  dealt  with  this 
issue  a  number  of  times  in  recent  his- 
tory, and  each  time  the  Congress  has 
agreed  that  this  program  should  con- 
tinue. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  two  cosponsors, 
and  while  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  both  of  them— and  they  did  make 
very  eloquent  speeches— the  fact  is 
that  neither  speech  has  much  of  a  re- 
lationship to  reality.  I  would  remind 
those  who  represent  other  constituen- 
cies in  the  farm  community  and  who 
frequently  are  before  this  Chamber 
speaking  in  favor  of  support  programs 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  in  rela- 
tion to  tobacco  is  not  making  an  ad- 
justment in  the  program,  not  just 
changing  a  price  figure  or  a  formula; 
we  are  talking  about  eradication  of  the 
program.  We  are  talking  about  obliter- 
ating a  program  that  has  been,  with- 
out question,  the  most  successful  agri- 
culture program  ever  devised  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  a  program  that,  if  elimi- 
nated, would  cause  economic  devasta- 
tion in  many  States  in  these  United 


States  and  would  upset  a  system  that 
has  served  well  the  consumer,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  growers  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  contrast  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, S.  1529,  the  Tobacco  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983,  will  make  the  tobac- 
co program  more  responsive  to  domes- 
tic and  world  supply-demand  condi- 
tions, without  wreaking  havoc  on 
farmers  and  agribusinesses. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  to  continue  to  work  with  me 
and  other  tobacco  State  Senators  to 
make  sound  and  reasonable  changes  in 
the  tobacco  program— changes  that 
will  not  impose  significant  losses  on 
the  124,000  farmers  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  thousands  more  in  some  21  other 
States,  who  rely  on  Tobacco  as  their 
principal  source  of  income. 

The  elimination  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram as  proposed  in  the  pending 
amendment  would  throw  into  disorder 
the  tobacco  production  and  marketing 
system  that  has  functioned  effectively 
for  over  40  years,  a  system  that  today 
assures  276,000  farmers  market  sta- 
bilty  and  a  minimum  price  for  their 
crops. 

The  amendment  would  create  a 
boom  and  bust  cycle  in  world  markets 
where  tobacco  prices  are  25  to  30  per- 
cent lower  than  the  minimum  domes- 
tic support  prices  for  the  major  types 
of  tobacco. 

The  amendment  would  lead  to  great- 
er concentration  in  production  and  to 
the  elimination  of  thousands  of  small 
family  farms. 

Obviously,  tobacco  companies  will 
want  to  continue  to  receive  tobacco  to 
produce  their  products.  They  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  seek  out  those  farmers 
who  produce  in  large  amounts  and  can 
produce  large  acreages.  They  wUl 
likely  contract  for  their  production, 
get  it  at  a  lower  rate,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  now 
able  to  stay  on  the  farm  just  because 
of  the  cash  income  from  their  tobacco 
plot  will  not  only  be  out  of  tobacco 
production  but  many  of  them,  without 
any  question,  will  be  forced  to  quit 
farming  altogether. 

So,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  this 
crop.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  amount  of 
other  crops  that  are  produced. 

The  elimination  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram would  force  farmers  wanting  to 
remain  in  production  to  expand  their 
acreage  of  tobacco,  and  to  do  so  with  a 
greater  price  risk  in  the  market. 

It  would  force  producers  to  risk  per- 
acre  investment  in  tobacco,  excluding 
rental  costs,  of  over  $2,000  per  acre. 

It  would  leave  farm  prices  at  the  will 
of  6  major  tobacco  companies,  2  of 
which  buy  over  65  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic crop.  It  would  in  time  promote 
the   production   of    tobacco    in    large 


units,  most  likely  under  contract  with 
the  tobacco  companies. 

It  would  immediately  destabilize  the 
economy  of  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  other  States  and 
regions  where  tobacco  is  produced. 

Local  communities  in  Kentucky  and 
the  State,  as  a  whole,  would  face  an 
immediate  financial  crisis  if  the  tobac- 
co program  was  eliminated. 

For  each  acre  of  tobacco,  about 
$6,000  is  added  to  the  value  of  Ken- 
tucky's farms. 

The  elimination  of  tobacco  quotas 
would,  overnight,  lower  the  appraised 
land  values  and  the  tax  base  for  our 
State.  Prof.  Milton  Shuffett,  an  agri- 
cultural economist  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  has  said  that  elimination  of 
tobacco  quotas  would  reduce  State  and 
local  Ux  revenues  by  $1.5  billion.  Such 
a  loss  would  mean  less  money  for 
schools,  hospitals,  assistance  for  the 
poor,  and  local  community  services-at 
a  time  when  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  searching  for  every  penny 
they  can  find  to  maintain  adequate 
public  services. 

The  elimination  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram would  adversely  affect  business- 
es and  credit  institutions  that  serve  ag- 
riculture and  that  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  worst  net  farm  income 
position  agriculture  has  experienced 
since  the  depression.  With  the  equity 
loss  that  would  occur  with  the  elunina- 
tion  of  the  tobacco  program,  the  loan 
collateral  of  the  tobacco  farmer  would 
fall  This  would  compound  the  farm 
foreclosure  problems  already  resulting 
from  the  recession  and  the  drought. 

The  elimination  of  the  program 
would  precipitate  a  sharp  decline  in  to- 
bacco prices  and  not  benefit  tenant 
farmers  or  others  who  the  amendment 
may  be  designed  to  benefit. 

It  would  lower  the  net  worth  of 
farmers  who  purchased  their  farms 
with  an  allotment  and  those  who  have 
in  the  settlement  of  estates  been  given 
land  in  lieu  of  other  items. 

It  would  take  a  source  of  income 
from  retired  farmers.  ,  ,.  .^ 

It  would  add  to  the  Federal  deficit  as 
loan  stock  values  plummet,  and  inven- 
tories of  tobacco  now  under  loan  are 
marketed. 

It  would  also  likely  add  to  outlays  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  as  small  farmers'  in- 
comes are  reduced  and  those  without 
employment  alternatives  become  eligi- 
ble for  assistance. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  kill  a  producer-supported 
program  that  has  been  effective  and 
efficient  in  providing  market  stability 
and  price  support  for  our  fifth  major 
farm  commodity  for  over  40  years. 

Too  frequently,  Mr.  President,  the 
impression  has  been  given  that  tobac- 
co is  important  only  in  the  Flue-cured 
area  and  the  leading  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co State,  North  Carolina.  But,  I  wish 
to  assure  my  colleagues  who  may  con- 


sider supporting  this  amendment  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

As  the  leading  burley  tobacco  State, 
the  tobacco  program  is  vital  to  Ken- 
tucky, as  it  is  to  the  other  21  tobacco 
producing  States. 

Only  3  of  Kentucky's  120  counties 
are  not  affected  by  the  farming,  auc- 
tioning, manufacturing,  or  wholesaling 
of  tobacco.  One  of  every  14  jobs  in  the 
Commonwealth,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, is  tobacco  related. 

The  farm  value  of  Kentucky's  burley 
crop  in  1982  was  almost  $1  billion.  Sev- 
enty-three percent  of  the  farms  in 
Kentucky  produce  tobacco.  And  of 
those  farms,  over  75  percent  of  the 
burley  tobacco  farms  contain  less  than 
50  acres.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers grow  less  than  2  acres  of  tobac- 

While  many  burley  farm  households 
received  some  off -farm  income,  a  third 
receive  no  nonfarm  income  or  less 
than  $2,500  from  nonfarm  source. 

While  produced  on  only  0.3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cropland,  tobacco  is 
consistently  the  fourth  or  fifth  most 
valuable  crop,  accounting  for  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  cash  receipts  from 
all  U.S.  crops. 

The  contribution  of  tobacco  has  long 
been  recognized,  as  has  the  need  for 
orderly  marketing  in  the  industry. 

Congress,  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  declared  it  in  the  na- 
tional public  interest: 

To  assist  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export;  and  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  an  orderly,  adequate,  and  balanced 
now  of  such  commodities  in  intersUte  and 
foreign  commerce  through  storage  of  re- 
serve supplies,  loans,  marketing  prices  for 
such  commodities  and  parity  of  income,  and 
assisting  consumers  to  obtain  an  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  such  commodities  at 
fair  prices. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  1938 
act  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions were  established  to  serve  as 
agents  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  and  take  under  loan 
quantities  of  tobacco  that  would  de- 
press farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
and  to  offer  those  stocks  to  the 
market    when    production    shortfalls 

occur. 

Similar  loan  and  support  operations 
have  been  provided  for  other  commod- 
ities. 

For  40  years,  the  tobacco  program 
has  assured  thousands  of  tobacco 
farmers  minimum  prices  for  their 
crops.  And,  it  has  provided  tobacco 
companies  with  quality  tobacco  and  a 
reserve  supply  of  domestic  tobacco 
when  production  shortfalls  have  oc- 
curred. ^.        .. 

During  its  40  years  of  operation,  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  located  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
has  received  and  resold  1.8  billion 
pounds  of  tobacco,  an  amount  equal  to 


almost  three  crops  and  an  amount 
that,  if  allowed  to  overhang  the 
market,  would  have  depressed  farm 
prices  and  farm  income. 

To  take  this  quantity  of  surplus  to- 
bacco under  loan,  process  and  resell  it, 
the  association  has  borrowed  from  and 
paid  back  to  the  CCC  an  amount,  with 
interest  and  fees,  totaling  $1.28  billion, 
and  distributed  to  its  members  net 
gains  of  over  $32  million. 

Without  question,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  been  effective,  remains  fis- 
cally sound,  and  is  needed. 

Mr.  P»resident,  while  modified  legis- 
latively and  administratively  during  its 
history,  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
supported,  repeatedly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly, by  farmers  voting  in  regularly 
scheduled  referenda. 

In  return  for  a  minimum  support 
price  and  an  orderly  marketing 
system,  farmers  have  voted  to  limit 
production. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  misrepre- 
sentation regarding  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  has  been  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  inconsistent  with  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  discourage  smoking.  As  clearly 
shown  by  statements  issued  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  Smoking  and  Health,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, there  is  not  an  inconsistency. 

In  an  April  15,  1980,  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  Wilson  B.  Welsh,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Mr.  Welsh  stated,  and  I  quote: 

•  •  •  The  Department  has  long  held  that 
the  price  support  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  not  a  public  health 
issue.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
tect the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  this  tobac- 
co, not  to  encourage  or  uphold  cigarette 
smoking.  Presumably,  if  the  program  were 
removed  the  price  would  drop,  which  would 
mean  either  more  profit  for  the  cigarette 
manufacturer  or  lower  prices  for  the  person 
who  buys  cigarettes.  This  might  actually  in- 
crease consumption. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Robert  Hutchins,  As- 
sociate Director,  Office  of  Smoking 
and  Health,  and  an  ardent  antismok- 
ing  advocate,  stated  with  regard  to  the 
tobacco  price  support  program,  and  I 
quote: 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
current  smokers  to  quit  and  to  encourage 
nonsmokers.  especially  young  people,  not  to 
take  up  the  habit.  We  are  doing  this 
through  our  smoking  and  health  initiatives. 
If  the  governments  price  support  program 
for  the  tobacco  farmer  has  any  effect  at  all 
on  public  health  it  U  favorable.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  stabilize  tobacco  pro- 
duction, and.  thus,  assure  fair  prices  to  the 
farmer.  If  the  program  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, tobacco  prices  would  fall,  and  ciga- 
rettes would  become  less  expensive,  possibly 
encouraging  more  young  people  to  smoke. 
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the  tobacco  program  is  not 
has  been  effective  and  the 
farm  commodity  price  sup- 
administered    by    the 
during  the  40-year  history  of 
programs. 

the    period    1970    through 

outlays  for  feed  grain,  wheat. 

dairy,    nee,    and    wool    and 

otaled  $16.5  billion,  $10.4  bil- 

billion,  $6.9  billion.  $0.6  bil- 

$0.6  billion,  respectively.  In 

cumulative  loss  on  the  tobac- 

represents  less  than  0.2  of 

of  CCC's  total  loss  of  about 

on  all  commodity  loan  in- 

(Jperations  since  1933. 

the  97th  Congress  enacted 
t-Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
To  continue  to  assert  that 
program  is  a  burden  to  the 
of  this  country  is  nothing 
a  repetition  of  the  same  ar- 
that  opponents  of  the  pro- 
prior  to  the  actions  of  the 
.  Producers  now  contrib- 
reserve  account  an  amount 
ary  determines  will  be  suffi- 
aay  costs  incurred  in  the  to- 
program  operations  of  thd 
Credit  Corporation. 

the  tobacco  program. 

modifications    that    would 

reduce  domestic  produc- 

exports,   would   lead   to   ir 

i  -nports  of  tobacco  and  tobac- 

This  could  erase  the  net 

in  tobacco  of  $2  billion 

the  U.S.  economy  benefit- 
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to  assert  that  tobacco  is  a 
the  Federal  Treasury,  one 
le  to  ignore  the  $7.4  billion  in 
State,  and  local  excise  taxes 
that  support  other  Federal 
programs  each  year, 
inendment  that  is  now  before 
is  enacted,  hundreds  of 
of  small  tobacco  farmers  in 
and  others,  will  suffer, 
no  way  that  small  farmers 
would  be  able  to  continue 
e  tobacco  facing  the  capital 
requiremfents  and  the  market  uncer- 
tainty th  It  would  exist  if  there  was  no 
tobacco  f  rogram. 

As  I  hi  ,ve  noted,  tobacco  farmers  in 
Kentuck:  f  are  not  large  nor  well-cap- 


italized farmers.  They  are  small  opera- 
tors who  could  not  continue  farming 
under  the  boom  and  bust  conditions 
that  would  prevail  in  the  absence  of 
the  tobacco  program. 

Even  if  tobacco  production  in  this 
country  was  totally  ended,  cigarette 
manufacturers  would  continue  to 
make  cigarettes  using  imported  tobac- 
co. Who  would  benefit  under  this  type 
of  situation? 

Not  the  American  public  generally 
because  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit would  grow;  not  the  55  million  ciga- 
rette smokers  in  the  United  States: 
and  not  the  tobacco  farmers. 

Interest  rates  on  CCC  loans  have  al- 
ready been  raised  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  cost  of  money. 

Further,  tobacco  farmers  during  the 
past  2  years  have  paid  fees  to  cover  $8 
million  in  annual  costs  that  previously 
had  been  expended  from  the  treasury 
to  maintain  the  tobacco  grading  and 
inspection  service— an  essential  mar- 
keting function  that  has  been  covered 
many  times  over  by  taxes  imposed  on 
tobacco  products. 

The  elimmation  of  the  program 
would  adversely  affect  tobacco  farm- 
ers, rural  communities,  and  the 
national  economy.  With  farm  income 
already  a  major  national  concern,  a 
high  farm  debt  load,  and  interest  rates 
unabated,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
elimination  of  this  tobacco  program 
would  exacerbate  an  already  severe 
income  problem  for  farmers. 

Really,  it  is  a  strange  departure,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  is  offering  this  particular  amend- 
ment. He  has  stood  on  this  floor  time 
and  time  again,  hour  after  hour,  up- 
holding the  'ights  and  the  interests  of 
the  small  people  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  understanding  of  what 
their  needs  are.  Yet,  what  he  would  do 
with  his  amendment  is  eliminate  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  small  farmers  who  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  raise  tobacco. 

All  we  have  left  under  the  tobacco 
program  is  a  mechanism  for  stabilizing 
prices.  We  have  made  it  a  no-co.st  pro- 
gram to  thr  Government.  Nonetheless, 
this  mechanism  spreads  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  tobacco  among  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farmers  rather 
than  having  it  consolidated  in  the 
hands  of  a  very,  very  few  large  farm- 
ers. Unfortunately,  consolidation  is 
what  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  do. 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader  who  is 
on  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  multibillion-doUar  to- 
bacco industry  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
22  States  producing  tobacco.  A  balanc- 
ing factor  in  this  industry,  be  it  supply 
or  price  assurance,  is  that  of  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program. 

This  program  has  too  often  been  ma- 
ligned by  the  uninformed  who  do  net 
understand  the  basic  components  by 


which  it  operates.  The  public  must  be 
relieved  of  the  notion  that  the  pro- 
gram is  a  subsidy;  in  truth,  it  is  an  in- 
terest-bearing loan  from  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Hurley  Tobacco  Cirowers  Coop- 
erative Association  and  its  farmer 
members  are  proud  of  their  history 
and  contribution  of  stability  for  farm- 
ers in  Kentucky.  Missouri.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

The  program  provides  not  only  sta- 
bility to  farmers,  but  to  industry  and 
export  concerns  as  -.veil.  For  example, 
prior  to  1982,  there  were  virtually  no 
pool  slocks,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  a  normal  year's  production. 

The  1982  crop,  bountiful  because  of 
the  graceful  weather,  proved  to  be  a 
bumper  crop.  The  large  prodi'.ction 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  trade 
could  handle,  therefore  a  large 
amount  was  placed  under  loan  with 
the  cooperative.  The  responsibility  of 
this  tobacco  was,  and  is  that  of  tiiose 
farmers,  especially  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  no-net-cost  program. 

We  have  just  experienced  th?  worst 
drought  in  over  50  years  in  Kentucky. 
The  crop  is  expected  to  only  yield 
about  50  percent.  Now  this  drought  is 
undoubtedly  going  to  prove  an  undue 
hardship  on  our  farmers. 

There  exists,  because  of  the  stability 
of  the  program,  a  definite  advantage 
to  the  trade  and  export  ccncexTis.  The 
pool  stocks  under  loan  this  year  as- 
sured a  supply  to  the  industry.  If  we 
did  not  have  these  pool  stocks,  many 
export  orders  would  have  gone  un- 
filled due  to  the  drought.  Anyone  in 
the  export  business  will  tell  yoi:,  ii  you 
cannot  fill  an  order  any  given  year, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  customers 
will  be  back  the  following  year,  even 
with  a  bumper  crop. 

Assurance  of  quality  and  stability 
are  the  reasons  U.S.  tobacco  producers 
are  the  leaders  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  world's  largest  exporter  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,  approximately 
$2.8  billion  annually. 

I  might  point  out  that  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  loan  stocks  in  burley  have 
been  sold  this  year.  According  to  the 
no-net-cosL  provision,  any  profits  will 
be  placed  in  the  no-net-cost  account, 
to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  loss  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  modifications  for 
tobacco  outlined  in  S.  1529  are  further 
proposals,  made  by  the  farmer,  to 
make  the  no-net-cost  tobacco  program 
more  responsive  to  market  conditions. 
Tobacco  farmers  are  ask.ng  for  price 
changes,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  to 
shore  up  and  solidify  the  no-net-cost 
tobacco  program. 

I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  any  of 
the  provisions  included  in  S.  1529. 

It  was  just  last  year,  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  no-net-cost  tobacco  pro- 


gram, a  pioneering  piece  of  legislation, 
we  as  the  Congress  entered  into  a  good 
faith  agreement  with  tobacco  produc- 
ers in  22  States.  To  this  day  the  farm- 
ers have  lived  up  to  this  agreement. 

The  changes  in  S.  1529,  are  only 
changes  made  to  go  further,  in  assur- 
ing the  tobacco  program  is  of  no  cost 
to  the  Government,  in  fact,  a  money 
maker.  To  object  to  these  changes  out- 
lined in  S.  1529  is  to  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  no-cost  program,  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  Yet  let  us  not  forget, 
that  all  tobacco  farmers  are  taxpayers, 
and  deserving  of  the  same  consider- 
ations as  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Gam-Metzenbaum  to- 
bacco deregulation  bill. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  made  abso- 
lutely no  sense  for  the  Government  to 
be  involved  with  the  production  of  a 
commodity  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
single  most  important  cause  of  pre- 
ventable death  and  illness  in  the 
United  States. 

Smoking  accounts  for  an  estimated 
$13  billion  in  direct  health  care  costs 
every  year  suid  an  annual  cost  of  $25 
billion  in  lost  wages,  productivity,  and 
absenteeism.  I  have  continually 
stressed  the  need  for  a  strong  cigarette 
labeling  bill  which  would  outline  the 
risks  an  individual  is  taking  when  he/ 
she  smokes  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so.  1  believe  this  to 
be  an  equally,  if  not  more,  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  associated  with  this  program 
alone  equaled  $15.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
Government  to  be  concerned  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  health  problems 
caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco  while  at 
the  same  time  investing  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

As  compelling  as  I  believe  this  argu- 
ment to  be.  I  also  believe  it  behooves 
us  to  rid  ourselves  of  an  archaic  allot 
ment  system,  which  has  existed  since 
the  1930's.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  think  that  farmers  m.ust  pay  others 
for  the  right  to  grow  tobacco,  and  at  a 
handsome  figure  as  well.  The  principal 
beneficiaries  of  this  tobacco  program, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  are  indeed  tobacco  allotment 
holders,  most  of  -whom  are  not  tobacco 
growers. 

A  farmer  routinely  has  to  pay  more 
than  $15,000  to  rent  a  tobacco  allot- 
ment for  1  acre  of  land.  Yet,  an  aver- 
age acre  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
United  States  would  rent  for  about  $50 
to  $60  an  acre.  The  rent  alone  equals 
65  percent  of  the  production  cost. 

While  the  Government  is  involved  in 
tho  regulation  and  support  of  other 
commodity  groups  I  believe  that  we 
must  point  out  that  tobacco  is  not  a 
ciop  that  nourishes,  that  it  is  not  a 
crop  that  we  could  consider  in  the 
same  category  as  wheat  or  grain,  and 


the  criticism  of  Government  involve- 
ment in  this  niogram  should  not  be 
construed  to  be  linked  with  the  merits 
of  any  other  agricultural  program. 

I  therefore  ur^e  Members  to  give 
this  proposal  the  .erious  consideration 
it  deserves  and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Metz- 
enba\im  amendm=  ^.i  which  seeks  to  do 
away  with  the  tobacco  price  support 
program.  This  amendment  would  in 
effect  eliminate  what  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  our  Federal  agri- 
culture programs. 

Since  1933,  the  Federal  Government 
has  expended  soaie  $6  billion  in  loans 
under  the  tobacco  program.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $5ct  million  in  principal 
was  not  repaid.  Tobacco  has  the  best 
overall  loss  record  of  all  the  major 
commodities  '.nvclved  in  Government 
price  support,  programs.  Only  about 
.02  percent  ol  the  total  price  support 
losses  for  alJ  of  these  programs  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tobacco  program. 
The  Department  of  .'Agriculture  ex- 
pects a  98.8-percent  return  of  all  dol- 
lars invested  in  the  tobacco  program, 
according  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee report  accompanying  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  we 
should  take  pride  in.  Mr.  President, 
not  one  we  should  be  moving  to  take 
apart.  The  present  price  support  pro- 
gram is  very  important  to  the  55,000 
to  60,000  tobacco  farmers  in  Tennes- 
see. In  conversations  with  these  men 
and  women  I  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again  that  without  the  tobacco 
program  we  will  have  a  lot  of  tobacco 
being  unsold  and  many  of  our  smaller 
tobacco  producers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

Such  a  negative  impact  would  be 
devastating  to  a  State  like  Tennessee. 
The  preliminary  figures  for  1981  show 
that  tobacco  production  in  Temiessee 
topped  161  million  pounds.  This  crop 
made  Tennessee  the  Nation's  third 
leading  tobacco  producer  in  that  year. 
This  tobacco  crop  brought  in  over 
$250  million  to  the  Tennessee  farm 
economy.  This  figure  represents  13.8 
percent  of  all  1981  farm  income  in 
Tennessee  from  both  crops  and  live- 
stock. This  sum  made  tobacco  the 
second  leading  cash  crop  in  Tennessee 
behind  soybeans.  Many  tobacco  farm- 
ers contend,  however,  that  when  you 
look  at  net  profits,  tobacco  is  actually 
the  leading  cash  crop  in  our  State. 

The  $250  million  tobacco  brougnt  to 
Tennessee's  farm  economy  does  not  in- 
clude the  incomo  generated  from  to- 
bacco related  jobs  in  Tennessee.  The 
1981  figures  show  that  1  out  of  every 
32  jobs  in  Tennessee  exist  because  of 
tobacco.  There  are  jobs  in  every  one  of 
Tennessee's  95  counties  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  tobacco  industry. 

Tobacco  also  mean.s  income  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  addition  to  the 
individual  citizens  of  our  State.  State 


and  local  governments  in  Teivn  ?s.-<'t' 
received  vast  amounts  from  the  vari- 
ou.s  taxes  associated  with  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products.  For  example,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1982  the  State 
of  Tennessee  collected  ov?r  %1%  million 
from  taxes  on  the  sale  of  tobacco 
products.  When  you  start  to  factor  in 
additional  ta^es  such  at.  sales  tax, 
local  governT.ent  taxes  and  *,he  like, 
vou  reach  a  total  of  approximately 
$160  million  in  revenues  in  Tennessee 
due  to  tobacco. 

Clearly,  neither  the  State  nor  the  in- 
dividuals associated  with  Tennessee's 
tobacco  industry  would  gain  from 
abolishing  the  price-suprort  i.irogram. 
Without  the  certainty  and  stability 
generated  by  the  tobacco  program, 
thousands  of  .small  tobacco  farmers  in 
Tennessee  would  be  forced  out  cf 
farming.  This  would  be  the  case  as 
most  tobacco  farmers  in  Tennessee  are 
small  producers  who  could  no*  contin- 
ue operations  under  the  uncenain  con- 
ditions spawned  by  abolishnis  the  fx»- 
bacco  program. 

While  I  have  focused  my  attention 
on  the  benefit,<^:  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram to  Termessee,  the  same  bi-^nefits 
apply  on  the  national  level.  Th«^  Fed- 
eral Governn;ent  collected  some  $2.5 
billion  in  revenues  from  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  fiscal  year  1981.  And  a  recent 
study  by  the  Wharton  Center  shows 
that  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
generate  $57  6  billion  toward  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product.  This 
study  continued  to  show  that  in  1979 
tobacco  gave,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  all  50  States  2  million  jobs  of  all 
kinds,  $30  billion  in  wages  and  earn- 
ings, and  $15.5  billion  in  capital  invest- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
significant  contributions  made  by  the 
tobacco  industry  to  our  Nation  when 
they  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  fur- 
ther ask  them  to  realize  the  important 
role  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram plays  in  maintaining  this  strong 
economic  contribution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  language  in  this 
bill  which  amends  the  tobacco  price 
support  program. 

These  specific  provisions  contain 
rea.sonable,  farmer-initiated  changes 
in  the  program,  and  are  directed  at  re- 
solving the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
tobacco  allotment  system. 

Among  its  provisions,  the  bill  gives 
new  tobacco  growers  a  greater  percent- 
age of  tobacco  quotas.  It  eliminates 
the  double  assessment  on  gro*,ers  con- 
tributing to  the  Government  no-net- 
cost  fund.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
abolishes  the  practice  of  lease  and 
transfer  by  the  beginning  of  the  1989 
crop  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of 
lea.se  and  transfer  is,  in  my  view,  a 
major  concession  to  the  persistent, 
vocal  opponents  of  thi.s  program.  This 
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change  wi)l  result  in  many 
Ckrolinlarts    and    farmers    in 
to  bfuxo-producing    States     to 
alter  thei)  tobacco  farming  system. 
Mr.  Pr^ident,  it  is  very  important 
legislation    pess    Congress 
lubstantial  change  to  Insure 
fiOOth,    dependable    tobacco 
program    and    marketing 
lain  in  place. 

is  vital  both  to  the  economy 
[te  and  to  the  Nation.  Tobac- 
ifth  largest  cash  crop  nation- 
;rms  of  vaJae.  with  market- 
_.5  billion  last  year.  This  im- 
portant crop  is  grown  in  22  States  on 
some  200JDOO  separate  farms.  In  South 
Carolina,  tobacco  is  grown  on  over 
5,000  far^  and  employs  over  27,000 
people. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State,  as 
well  as  inlthe  other  Flue-cured  tobacco 
producing  States,  the  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco farmer  typifies  the  family 
farmer.  JThis  remains  true  even 
though  tnany  changes  have  taken 
place  over  the  years.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  program,  all  the  cultivation  was 
done  with  mules,  and  the  crop  was 
hand  haivested  by  the  family  and 
neighbors.  Now  we  are  in  an  age  of  ex- 
pensive tractors,  bulk  bams,  and  me- 
chanical harvesters.  Yet,  despite  this 
extensive!  mechanization.  Flue-cured 
tobacco  farmers  still  exemplify  the  in- 
dependent family  farm  operator, 
whose  economic  vitality  is  essential  to 
the  fut 
riculture. 
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well-being  of  American  ag- 


lident,  the  United  States  is 
exporter  of  tobacco.  To- 
Juct  exports  greatly  improve 
;e  of  trade,  with  the  value  of 
rts  amounting  to  over  $2.8 
1982.  Last  year  alone,  Peder- 
and  local  governments  col- 
lected $7l4  billion  in  sales  and  excise 
taxes  on  tobacco.  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived $2)  million  taxes  from  the  sale 
of  tobacc  )  products  in  1982. 

Mr.  Pr«sident,  tobacco  is  a  vital  con- 
tributor 1 0  the  health  of  our  economy. 
We  musi  stand  behind  the  tobacco 
program  and  reject  any  changes  that 
are  designed  to  weaken  or  restrict  it. 
Pew.  if  aiiy.  farm  programs  can  match 
the  recoid  of  farmer  cooperation  and 
fiscal  responsibility  achieved  under 
the  tobaico  program  in  its  extensive 
history. 

Of  coui^se,  there  is  always  room  for 
improver  lent  and  timely  revision  in 
any  program  to  insure  that  it  remains 
current  and  cost  effective.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation— to  make 
changes  (n  the  tobacco  program  as  ap- 
propriate as  possible  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic a)  id  other  developments,  but 
only  sucl  i  changes  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  to- 
bacco fjrm  policies  which  have  a 
proven  ti  ack  record  of  success. 

For  th(  se  rea.iuns,  I  support  this  leg- 
islation iind  hope  that  my  colleagues 


will  go  on  record  in  support  of  it  and 
table  the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HrMPHREY).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  the  Senator  from  New 
Haunpshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  would 
vote  "nay". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart\  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  285  Leg.] 
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YEAS-57 

Abdnor 

East 

Maltlngly 

Andrews 

Exon 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Melcher 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Boren 

Helms 

Randolph 

Boschwitz 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Byrd 

Kassebaui ' 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

EJenton 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Metzenbaum's  amendment  (No. 
2297)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Jepsen  amend- 
ment which  was  temporarily  set  aside. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
in  its  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  might  present  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  asked  me 
to  yield  for  someone  else,  and  now  I 
understand  I  am  three  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  act  on  all  of  these  in  fairly 
rapid  order,  and  we  will  move  as  fast 
gc  \vp  cjiri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2298 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  exemption  from  the 
elimination  of  lease  and  transfer  and  to 
require  option  for  installment  payments 
for  sales  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotments) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2298. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  out  "1989"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

On  page  45.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "for 
the  1984  through  1986  crops  of  such  tobac- 
co". 

On  page  46,  line  5.  delete  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  through  "pounds"  on  line  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  rules  which  establish  a 
similar  requirement  for  fall  payment  of  any 
rental  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  acre- 
age and  quota,  and  further  shall  require 
that  any  seller  of  a  Flue-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ment and  quota  grant  to  the  buyer  an 
option  to  make  payment  therefor  in  equal 


annual  installments  payable  each  fall  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the 
year  In  which  the  sale  is  made." 

On  page  46,  line  10,  strike  out  "1990"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

On  page  48.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  25. 

On  page  49.  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)"  and  strike  out 
"1990"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  out  "subsections 
(a)  and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

Mr.    MATTINGLY.    Mr.    President, 
let  me  just  say  that  I  applaud  the 
hard  work  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of   the   Agriculture  Committee. 
Mr.  Helms,  and  that  of  the  able  rank- 
ing   member.    Mr.    Huddleston,    and 
each   of   the   committee   members.    I 
think  they  have  come  a  long  way  in  at- 
tempting   to    solve    the    complicated 
problems  which  face  our  farmers  in 
growing  and  marketing  tobacco  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner.  Let  me 
also    remind    my    colleagues    at    this 
point    that    these    proposed    changes 
come  only  a  year  after  we  passed  legis- 
lation which  makes  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram unique  among  farm  programs. 
Unique  because  the  tobacco  farmers 
themselves     support     this     program 
through     an     assessment     which     is 
charged  against  all  tobacco  grown  and 
marketed  so  that  there  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  Government  because  of  its  op- 
eration. So  again.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  on 
the  committee  who  have  helped  to  re- 
structure this  program  so  vital  to  our 
growers. 

However,  while  the  measure  before 
us  today  makes  significant   improve- 
ments. I  feel  that  there  are  several 
areas  where  further  modifications  of  a 
relatively   minor  nature  are  needed. 
The   committee   has   wisely   included 
provisions   which   will   terminate   the 
practice  of  leasing  Flue-cured  tobacco 
allotments  and  transferring  them  to 
the  lessee's   farm  to  be   grown.  This 
practice  has  significantly  added  to  the 
overall  cost  of  production  and  has  left 
the  actual  grower  in  many  instances 
with  very  small  profits  as  a  reward  for 
his  investment,  labor,  and  expertise. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  marketing  quotas  of 
3,000  pounds  or  less  would  be  exempt- 
ed from  this  phaseout  in  lease/trans- 
fer until  the  year  1990.  Since  a  large 
portion  of  Flue-cured  quotas  are   m 
fact  less  than  the  3,000  pounds,  most 
actual  growers  would  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue   paying   someone    else    for   the 
right  to  grow  and  market  tobacco.  I 
feel  that  the  conunittee  was  exactly 
correct  in  their  initial  conclusion  that 
the  practice  of  lease/transfer  should 
be  terminated  in  an  orderly  manner. 
However.  I  also  think  that  we  should 
require  all  allotment  owners  to  play  by 
the  same  rules.  There  is  no  reasonable 
justification  for  a  different  treatment 
based  simply  on  the  number  of  pounds 
an   allotment   owner   is   assigned   for 


marketing  purposes.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional logic  which  would  require  us  to 
tell  one  allotment  owner  who  has 
3,001  pounds  of  quota  that  he  must 
either  grow  it  on  his  own  land  after 
1986  or  sell  it  to  an  active  grower  in 
his  area,  and  then  turn  right  around 
to  the  owner  who  has  only  2,999 
pounds  and  say  that  it  is  OK  for  him 
to  keep  charging  rent  to  active  grow- 
ers for  another  3  years  until  1989. 

With  this  exception,  the  committee 
has  taken  great  strides  toward  helping 
the  tobacco  producer  lower  his  costs  of 
production  in  the  near  future.  The 
committee  provision  requiring  lease 
payments  during  the  phaseout  period 
to  be  made  in  the  fall,  and  that  such 
payments  be  in  the  form  of  a  percent- 
age of  the  sales  price  of  the  crop 
rather  than  a  fixed  cash  basis  will  fur- 
ther reduce  front-end  costs  to  the 
farmer.  Most  present  lessees  are 
forced  to  borrow  money  early  in  the 
year  in  order  to  pay  cash  rents.  They 
must  then  bear  the  interest  expense 
until  the  harvest  is  in  and  the  bank  is 
repaid.  Thus,  the  measure  will  elimi- 
nate this  portion  of  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense leaving  him  more  in  the  way  of 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Throughout  the  committee's  delib- 
erations, most  witnesses  testified  that 
the  elimination  of  the  lease/transfer 
practice   would   result   in  the   actual 
grower  acquiring  the  right  to  grow  to- 
bacco in  his  own  right.  I  agree  that 
this  would  be  the  result  in  general, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  desirable  result. 
However.  I  again  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  go  one  small  step  further 
and  have  provided  some  assistance  to 
the  grower  who  wants  to  buy  the  allot- 
ment from  his  former  landlord.  In  the 
measure  proposed,  we  would  put  the 
pressure  on  the  present  nonproducing 
allotment  owners  to  transfer  the  right 
to  grow  to  the  hands  of  the  actual  pro- 
ducer. Unfortunately,  however,  many 
of  those  individuals  who  are  currently 
having  to  lease  allotments  in  order  to 
grow  tobacco  are  not  in  any  financial 
condition  which  would  allow  them  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
purchase     of     the     allotment.     This 
amendment  will  offer  a  small  measure 
of  assistance  to  the  grower  who  wants 
to  buy  the  allotment  from  his  landlord 
by   requiring  the  landlord  to   accept 
payment     in     annual     installments. 
These  installment  payments  would  be 
made  in  the  fall  after  the  harvest  is  in, 
and  would  not  extend  more  than  5 
years  from  the  date  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment. Again,  this  provision  helps  to  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  transfer  from  the 
nonproducer   into   the   hands   of   the 
actual  grower.  At  the  same  time,  it  re- 
quires no  funding  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  a  minimum  amount 
of  USDA  involvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  simply  a  logical  modifi- 
cation of  the  very  good  product  which 
the    Agriculture    Committee    and    its 


able  leadership  have  already  provided 
to  us.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  reasonableness  of  this  amend- 
ment and  will  support  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Senator  Garn  pointed  out  that  the 
small  farmer  might  not  have  access  to 
funds  to  buy  his  allotment.  My  amend- 
ment would  cure  any  such  problem  by 
requiring  the  seller  to  accept  the  pur- 
chase price  in  annual  installment  over 
a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  my  colleague  from  Georgia, 
and  his  amendment  to  the  Dairy  and 
Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  to 
delete  the  exemption  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  lease  and  transfer  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program 
Act  of  1982  made  great  strides  toward 
providing  that  the  tobacco  program  be 
operated  at  "no  net  cost"  to  American 
taxpayers.  Toward  that  end,  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  program  were  made 
to  provide  a  better  tobacco  program 
for  the  American  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
for  the  tobacco  growers.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  Mr.  President, 
makes  further  changes  to  encourage 
Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  holders 
to  become  more  directly  involved  with 
growing  tobacco,  or  to  sell  their  allot- 
ment. However,  the  bill  allows  for  an 
exemption  for  quotas  consisting  of 
3.000  poimds  or  less. 

I  feel  that  this  exemption,  if  allowed 
to  stand,  would  mean  that  very  few  al- 
lotments held  by  those  not  involved  in 
growing  tobacco  would  be  sold.  The  av- 
erage quota  is  less  than  3.000  pounds, 
and  therefore  the  majority  of  quota 
held  by  nongrowers  would  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  that  they  must 
either  become  directly  involved  in 
growing  the  tobacco,  or  must  sell  the 
allotment. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  this  exemption 
to  be  unfair  to  growers,  as  well  as  to 
allotment  holders  who  are  not  growers 
but  are  sharing  in  the  risk  of  growing 
tobacco.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
this  exemption  is  to  allow  the  allot- 
ment holders  additional  time  to  sell 
the  allotments.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  these  allotment 
holders  will  have  until  1987  to  sell  the 
allotment  or  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  production. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
brought  to  the  floor  a  bill  which 
moves  the  tobacco  allotments  to  the 
tobacco  growers.  I  applaud  this  impor- 
tant move.  Mr.  President.  However.  I 
see  no  reason  for  delaying  by  3  years 
the  deadline  for  allotment  holders 
whose  quotas  are  less  than  3.000 
pounds.  I  believe  the  1987  deadline  for 
poundages  over  3.000  pounds  allows 
adequate  time  for  an  allotment  holder 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  sell 
the  allotment  or  share  in  the  risk.  Ad- 
ditionally. I  feel  it  would  be  unfair  and 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  »29t< 

JjJPSEN.    Mr.    President,    my 
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saw  devastating  drought  conditions  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  livestock  producers  who  have 
traditionally  produced  all  their  feed 
grains  are  now  without  feed  for  their 
livestock.  We  must  recognize  the  addi- 
tional impact  on  the  red  meat  sector 
that  will  result  from  the  dairy  compro- 
mise program. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  do  this 
m  a  constructive  maimer.  First,  my 
5,mendment  will  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  setting  up  tjhe  contracts  for 
the  paid  divei-sion  program,  take  into 

(•count  any  adverse  impact  the  reduc- 
tion m  milk  production  would  have  on 
pork  and  beef  producers,  and  he 
.should  lake  ail  feasible  steps  to  mini- 
"ii-e  such  impact. 

The  Secretary  may  accomplish  this, 
in  etfect,  by  choosing  to  decrease  the 
ince.^.tive  for  dairymen  to  reduce  pro- 
i;:ct*on  excessively  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  program 

Second,  under  this  amendment,  the 
t.ecre''i.r>,  if  he  saw  the  need,  could 
allow  s  producer  who  has  contracted 
for  a  lOpercent  reduction,  for  exam- 
ple, to  cut  production  in  the  first  quar- 
ter by  only  5  percent  and  stil!  receive 
the  same  payment  as  if  he  nad  re- 
duced liie  f  ill  10  percent  during  that 
Quarier 

However,  the  producer's  total  reduc- 
uon  fcr  tte  full  15-month  diversion 
peritu  V  ouLd  -till  have  to  equal  10  per- 
cent io  re  would  necessarily  have  to 
nake  reductions  during  the  later  quar- 
ters of  the  contract  period. 

This  amendment,  then,  would  allow 
the  Se;:retary  to  permit  adjustments 
in  the  diversion  contracts  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  impact  on  red  meat  prices, 
and  thus  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
marketing  oi  dairy  cows. 

I  recognize  t>iat  this  would  result  in 
additional  pi:reliases  of  milk  by  the 
Government  during  the  first  6-month 
period.  However  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  pgree  .vith  me  that  my 
amendment  keeps  intact  the  major 
provision  of  tl  c  dairy  compromise  pro- 
posal while  attempt  i'lfe  to  address  the 
orderly  marketing  <)i  the  cull  dairy 
cows. 

I  urge  my  colleague,  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendme '.V. 

If  the  managers  '  f  this  bill  would 
accept  this  amendr  nt,  I  would  ask, 
without  asking  for  •  le  yeas  and  nays, 
that  it  be  so  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
support  this  amendment.  The  propos- 
al before  us  addresses  concerns  which 
have  recently  been  raised  by  the  pork 
and  beef  producers.  Upon  analyzing 
the  projected  result  of  the  dairy  com- 
promise, these  groups  came  to  fear  the 
impact  which  the  diversion  program 
would  have  upon  red  meat  markets. 

With  so  much  surplus  dairy  produc- 
tion taking  place  these  days,  and  so 
many  surplus  cows  giving  milk,  any  ad- 
justment which  we  make  to  bring 
dairy  production  more  in  line  is  bound 


to  bring  more  meat  on  the  market. 
However,  in  making  our  adjustments 
to  the  dairy  program,  we  should  take 
every  precaution  to  help  minimize  any 
adverse  effect  which  these  adjust- 
ments could  have  upon  livestock  pro- 
ducers. The  Jepsen  amendment  ac- 
complL-^hes  this  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary the  opportunity  to  promote  a 
more  orderly  flow  of  cull  cows  to 
slaughter  during  the  diversion  period. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  in  setting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  diversion  contracts, 
take  into  account  any  adverse  impact 
which  the  reduction  in  milk  produc- 
tion would  have  upon  pork  and  beef 
producers,  and  should  take  all  feasible 
steps  lo  minimize  any  .such  impact. 

In  addition,  it  would  clarify  the  Sec- 
retary's discretionary  authority  to 
make  payments  to  producers  on  a 
quarterly  basis  under  the  diversion 
contracts  in  such  a  way  that  producers 
would  not  be  encouraged  to  make  ex- 
cessive reductions  in  production  in  any 
one  quarter. 

I  well  understand  that  it  must  have 
been  t.o  easy  matter  producing  an 
amendment  which  both  takes  into  ac- 
count the  situation  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, and  retains  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  diversion  program.  Another  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  reconciling  these 
interests  could  have  well  been  content 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  concerns  of 
their  cattlemen  and  pork  producers. 
However,  my  colleague  from  Iowa  has 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  has 
given  us  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  as  a  Senator 
who  also  represents  many  pork  and 
beef  producers,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
work  with  Senator  Jepsen  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  including 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  most  grateful  to  Senator 
Jepsen  for  taking  the  lead  on  this 
question,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  support  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does,  as  well. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
this  connection.  I  think  it  is  needed. 
The  drought  and  some  planting  that 
was  not  carried  out  relative  to  the  PIK 
program  caused  a  substantial  increase 
in  tlie  feedgrains  that  cattle  producers 
and  hog  producers  use. 

I  think  that  the  Jepsen  amendment, 
which  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  setting  the  terms  of  the  dairy 
diversion  contracts,  take  into  account 
any  adverse  impact  resulting  frorn  the 
diversion  program  on  beef  and  pork 
producers  and  take  all  feasible  steps  to 
minimize  the  impact  to  these  produc- 
ers, is  an  excellent  amendment.  I  am  a 


cosponsor   of   the   amendment   and   I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Grassley,  Thurmond,  Dixon.  Boren, 
Heflin.  and  Boschwitz  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  And  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
also  add  my  name? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  And  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  little  pleasure  standing  here 
today  facing  the  dilemma  presented  by 
this  agriculture  legislation.  In  all  the 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress,  I  do 
not  remember  a  time  that  I  have  had 
to  choose  sides  on  issues  pitting  the 
different  farm  sectors  from  within  my 
State  against  each  other.  I  suppose 
that  we  should  have  seen  it  coming 
during  the  last  2  or  3  years  when  it 
became  abundantly  clear  that  the 
spending  spree  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  come  to  a  halt.  The  debate 
over  the  1981  farm  bill  was  our  first 
real  taste  of  how  the  once  strong,  bi- 
partisan farm  coalition  was  crumbling 
from  the  pressures  of  budget  restraint. 
The  dairy  proposal  contained  in  S. 
1529,  is  unique  because  it  has  drawn 
fire  from  our  livestock  producers  who 
stand  to  be  harmed  by  the  milk  pro- 
duction reduction  incentive.  I  have 
urged  representatives  of  dairy,  cattle, 
and  pork  interests  to  meet  to  iron  out 
their  differences  and  to  formulate  a 
proposal  that  will  accommodate  all 
concerned.  This  has  not  occurred.  One 
side  says  the  other  will  not  talk;  the 
other  argues  that  outside  groups 
should  not  have  a  say  in  their  farm 
programs. 

It  would  be  nice  if  this  controversy 
would  simply  disappear.  It  will  not,  so 
I  have  to  determine  how  best  to  repre- 
sent my  broadest  constituency.  I  am 
certain  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  a  certain  number  of  constituents 
involved  in  cattle,  pork,  and  dairy  pro- 
duction. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  latest  statistics  from 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1980,  50,000  farms  in  Iowa  mar- 
keted slaughter  hogs.  Roughly  40,000 
farms  included  farrowing  operations. 
Thirty-two  thousand  Iowa  farms  mar- 
keted grain-fed  cattle  and  40,000  farms 
included  beef  cows.  During  the  same 
year,  Iowa  had  about  14,000  dairy 
farms. 

In  1980.  Iowa  led  the  Nation  in  live- 
stock and  livestock  marketing  cash  re- 
ceipts. Hogs  in  Iowa  produced  about 
$2.2  billion  in  farm  cash  income.  This 
equals  22  percent  of  Iowa's  total  farm 
cash  income.  Cattle  and  calves  pro- 
duced over  $2.6  billion  in  farm  cash 
income,  or  about  26  percent  of  Iowa's 


total.  Dairy  farmers  produced  about 
$507  million  in  farm  cash  income,  or  5 
percent  of  the  State  total.  In  all,  these 
three  groups  produced  33  percent  of 
Iowa's  total  cash  farm  income  of  over 
$10  billion. 

Agriculture  is  Iowa's  basic  industry. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  our  workers 
depend  directly  upon  agriculture  for 
their  jobs;  two-thirds  of  Iowa's  work- 
ers depend  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  agriculture. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  background  of 
information,  that  any  impact  on  red 
meat  marketings  is  going  to  have  a 
broad  effect  upon  the  State  of  Iowa  as 
a  whole.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
discuss  details  of  other  States,  for  my 
colleagues  have  a  good  grasp  of  their 
constituencies  and  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  their  States.  I  will  con- 
clude, however,  by  pointing  out  that  in 
1982,  over  1.6  million  farms  in  the 
United  States  included  beef  cow  oper- 
ations; 484,000  farms  included  hog  op- 
erations; and  about  324,000  farms  in- 
cluded dairy  operations. 

Now  let  us  address  the  focal  point  of 
this  controversy.  This  new  dairy  pro- 
posal provides  a  $10-per-hundred- 
weight  diversion  payment  to  producers 
who  can  establish  a  net  reduction  in 
production  of  between  5  and  30  per- 
cent. The  committee  report  to  S.  1529 
acknowledges  that  a  price  support 
drop  would  not  in  itself  bring  about 
enough  of  an  immediate  reduction  in 
production  to  satisfy  the  budgetary 
contraints  faced  by  the  committee. 
The  report  also  states  that— 

The  committee  believes  that  the  success 
of  the  program  *  *  *  depends  on  producers 
taking  cattle  out  of  production. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  opposes  di- 
version incentive  because  it  fears  that 
it  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  beef  supplies,  depressing  already 
strained  beef  prices.  The  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  recently  esti- 
mated that  if  this  dairy  diversion  pro- 
grams is  implemented,  beef  output  will 
rise  by  1  percent  during  the  last  2 
months  of  1983  over  last  year  and  beef 
output  during  the  first  quarter  of  1984 
will  increase  by  2  to  3  percent.  The 
NCA  also  points  out  that  a  1  percent 
increase  in  beef  output  has  historical- 
ly translated  into  a  2  percent  drop  in 
steer  prices.  The  NCA  also  points  to 
the  inequities  of  high  grain  prices,  the 
drought  and  stressed  pastures  forcing 
cattlemen  to  liquidate  their  herds, 
while  Congress  is  suggesting  that 
dairy  producers  be  paid  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  pork  industry  also  opposes  this 
dairy  diversion  program.  The  National 
Pork  Producers  Council  estimates  that 
between  500,000  to  1  million  additional 
dairy  cows  will  go  to  market  the  year 
following  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  would  result  in  a  $90  mil- 
lion to  $180  million  loss  in  net  income 
to  pork  producers.  As  with  the  cattle 
producer,  the  pork  producer  is  caught 


in  the  severe  cost/price  squeeze  caused 
by  PIK  and  drought-aggravated  high 
grain  prices.  Net  income  losses  from 
the  dairy  diversion  program  for  the 
years  1984-87  have  been  estimated  at 
between  $180  million  to  $360  million. 

Iowa  ranked  second  in  the  Nation  in 
cattle  numbers  in  1980  and  ranked 
first  in  hog  numbers.  A  large  portion 
of  our  feedgrains  are  utilized  by  our 
own  livestock  farmers;  therefore,  if 
livestock  producers  are  hurt,  our  grain 
farmers  are  adversely  impacted.  And 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Iowa's  entire 
economy  depends  to  some  degree  on 
agriculture. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  way  that  I 
can  stand  here  today,  and  do  my  duty 
to  represent  the  majority  of  my 
constituents  of  Iowa,  and  turn  my 
back  on  our  livestock  producers.  I  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  buying  the  ar- 
gument that  this  dairy  package  should 
not  concern  other  groups.  It  does 
affect  other  groups— it  affects  all  red 
meat  producers,  and  in  Iowa,  that  is  a 
lot. 

And  it  affects  all  farmers,  workers, 
and  businesses  that  rely  on  the  viabili- 
ty of  our  livestock  industry— and  that 
encompasses  a  lot. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  relish  this  dilem- 
ma. I  have  prided  myself  in  being  able 
to  support  most  legislation  supported 
by  farm  sectors  in  my  State.  But  this 
time,  I  am  going  to  have  to  oppose  the 
diversion  plan  of  the  dairy  package  as 
it  stands.  There  is  no  way  that  anyone 
can  represent  the  broadest  interest  of 
Iowa  and  support  it. 

Therefore.  I  join  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the  dairy  di- 
version program  on  our  Nation's  live- 
stock producers.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen). 

The  amendment  (No.  2296)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  2  99 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2299. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


t%mei\  J 
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following: 

IMPORTED  TOBACCO 

Sec.  218(aJMl)  NotwlthstAnding  any  other 
provision  on  law,  all  tobacco  offered  for  im 
portation  liio  the  United  States  shall  be 

(A)  Inspected  for  grade  and  quality  as  tobac 
CO  marketed  through  a  warehouse  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected  for  grade  and 
quality:  anq 

(B)  acconi>anied  by  a  written  certification 
by  the  importer,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  none 
of  the  pesticides  the  registration  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  suspended  for  use  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  has  befn  used  in  the  production  of  the 
tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  SUt ». 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish graje  and  quality  standards  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA)  that  are,  inso- 
far as  praciicable.  the  same  as  those  appli- 
cable to  loiacco  marketed  through  a  ware- 
house in  thi !  United  SUtes. 

(3)  Any  tsbacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1KB)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  SUtes.  The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  titli  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  'rith  respect  to  any  such  certifi- 
cation mace  by  an  importer  under  such 
paragraph. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  at  the  point  of  entry 
of  tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  SUi  es.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation fix  a  id  collect  from  the  importer  fees 
and  charge  i  for  inspection  under  subsection 
(aHl)  whici  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
cover  the  losts  of  such  services,  including 
the  admin  strative  and  supervisory  coste 
customaril!  included  by  the  Secretary  in 
user  fee  ca  culations.  The  fees  and  charges, 
when  colle<  ted,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent appro  jriation  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  and  stiall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  providing  services 
under  subsection  (a)(  1 ). 

Mr.  MEfrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  amen(  Iment  regarding  imported  to- 
bacco would  do  nothing  more  than 
prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  this  country  of  tobacco  which 
contains  residues  of  pesticides  and 
other  chtmicals  whose  use  has  been 
prohibitel  for  health  reasons  in  the 
United  Si  ates.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  protect  both  the  American 
farmer  aid  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can publ  c.  It  will  give  the  American 
farmer  in  opportimity  to  compete 
more  fair  ly  with  foreign  competitors. 

In  receit  years,  the  amoimt  of  for- 
eign tobacco  imported  into  this  coim- 
try  has  increased  dramatically.  Cur- 
rently, cl  )se  to  one-third  of  the  tobac- 
co in  American  cigarettes  is  imported. 
I  am  con(  lemed  about  this  increase  not 
only  because  it  hurts  domestic  farm- 
ers, but  t  ecause  foreign  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced using  chemicals  and  fertilizers 
that  au"e  )aimed  from  use  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  tobacco  from  Thai- 
land   is    imported    into    the    United 
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states.  Yet.  we  know  that  Thailand 
permits  the  use  of  DDT,  dieldrin. 
endrin.  and  paraquat,  each  of  which 
has  been  banned  in  this  country  for 
health  reasons.  Despite  our  knowledge 
that  pesticides  which  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  use  in  this  country  are 
being  used  abroad,  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  monitor  or  in  any  way  con- 
trol the  importation  of  tobacco  con- 
taining residues  of  these  pesticides. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
junendment.  A  virtually  identical  pro- 
vision was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Charles  Rose  of  North  Carolina  earli- 
er this  year  and  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  full  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  June  23.  1983.  In  short, 
this  is  that  rare  provision  which  bene- 
fits both  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  he 
will  have  a  number  of  tobacco  growers 
in  my  State  and  other  States  singing 
his  praises  tonight— they  may  be  sing- 
ing off  tune  when  you  balance  off  the 
two  amendments,  but.  seriously.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Speaking  for  this  side.  I  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum). 

The  amendment  (No.  2299)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. Mr.  Jennings  Randolph,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2300 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  emergency  feed 
assistance  in  natural  disaster  areas) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr 
BiNCAMAN,  Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Mel 
CHER,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Grass 
LEY,  Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Mattingly,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2300. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  III— EMERGENCY  FEED 
ASSISTANCE 

short  title 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Peed  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  'damaged  com"  means  com 
that  is  classified  as  U.S.  No.  4,  U.S.  No.  5,  or 
U.S.  Sample  grade  under  section  810.353  of 
title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations:  and 

(B)  the  term  "eligible  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers" means  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961). 

(b)  To  assist  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  areas  that  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  dis- 
aster to  preserve  and  maintain  foundation 
herds  of  livestock  and  poultry  (including 
their  offspring)  and  secondary  livestock,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  dam- 
aged corn  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  to  such  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  accordance  with  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427). 

(c)  In  making  damaged  corn  available  to 
such  farmers  and  ranchers  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  damaged 
com  held  by  the  Corporation  at  a  price  that 
is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  current  basic 
county  loan  rate  for  such  com  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or  a 
comparable  price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
basic  county  loan  rate). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  damaged 
corn  available  for  sale,  as  provided  under 
this  section,  until  September  30.  1984,  or  the 
date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on 
which  any  emergency  created  by  the 
drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  disaster  no 
longer  exists. 

(e)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1984.  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  secondary  livestock,"  after  "sheep, 
and  goats,  and  their  offspring,". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  a 
simple  one.  First,  it  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  available 
to  drought-stricken  livestock  produc- 
ers emergency  feed  assistance  that 
should  have  been  provided  months 
ago.  Second,  it  requires  him  to  do  this 
by  selling,  not  giving,  them  damaged 
grain  that  is  useless  for  any  purpose 
except  livestock  feed  and  which  the 
taxpayers  should  not  be  paying  to 
keep  in  storage. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate  the 
need  for  this  amendment  with  an  ex- 
ample from  my  home  State  of  Texas. 
The  west  Texas  ranch  country  has 
been  hit  as  hard  as  any  part  of  this 
Nation  by  the  drought.  The  USDA  de- 
clared 23  of  these  counties  as  drought 
disaster  areas  this  summer.  Last  Janu- 
ary those  23  counties  contained  about 
617,000  cattle  and  about  652.000  sheep 
and  goats.  Range  specialists  in  that 
area  now  estimate  that  60  to  70  per- 


cent of  those  herds  have  been  liquidat- 
ed, and  more  are  being  sold  every  day. 
Some  of  that  country  had  its  last  sig- 
nificant rain  in  August  1982,  and  with 
normal  weather  patterns  more  rain 
cannot  be  expected  before  July  1984. 

These  ranchers  told  me  that  they 
desperately  needed  feed  for  their  live- 
stock. I  asked  Secretary  Block  to  help 
them  out  with  livestock  feed.  Instead, 
USDA  offered  them  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loans.  Most 
ranchers  said  they  had  too  much  debt 
already,  and  those  who  tried  to  apply 
for  these  loans  found  out  that  under 
FmHA's  regulations  this  help  was  like 
a  mirage  on  the  desert— nonexistent. 

Then  USDA.  under  increasing  pres- 
sure, announced  that  they  were  lower- 
ing the  interest  rates  on  these  loans 
and  would  make  regulatory  changes  to 
improve  this  program  for  ranchers. 
These  changes  have  not  been  made 
public  yet.  and  perhaps  they  will  help. 
But  most  ranchers  still  tell  me  they 
have  too  much  debt.  They  need  some- 
thing a  cow  can  eat.  not  another  note 
at  the  bank. 

What  looks  like  a  bad  situation  is  ac- 
tually a  tragedy,  because  help  is  just 
around  the  comer.  Less  than  200  miles 
from  the  center  of  this  drought  is  a 
huge  mountain  of  livestock  feed- 
enough  to  feed  every  animal  in  those 
23  counties  for  almost  2  years.  This 
com.  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  is  costing  the  American 
taxpayer  over  $11  million  per  year  in 
interest  and  storage  charges.  It  has 
been  sitting  there  for  3  years.  And  it  is 
in  such  bad  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  export  or  for  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. It  is  suitable  only  for  livestock 
feed.  But  USDA  will  not  allow  ranch- 
ers to  use  it  to  keep  their  herds  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  words  cannot  express 
the  tragedy,  the  sheer  frustration  that 
these  ranchers  are  facing.  They  have 
spent  a  lifetime  developing  and  tailor- 
ing their  breeding  herds  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  harsh  coimtry.  Now  the 
worst  drought  in  30  years  has  made 
productive  grassland  as  barren  as  the 
marble  halls  of  this  Congress,  and 
they  must  move  out.  sell  out.  or  starve 

out. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  should  the 
American  taxpayer  loan  money  to  a 
rancher  and  yet  deny  him  the  feed  he 
needs  to  preserve  his  herd  so  that  he 
can  repay  that  loan?  The  combination 
of  the  drought  and  the  PIK  program 
have  caused  feed  prices  in  this  area  to 
jump  by  25  to  80  percent.  Why  should 
the  Treasury  loan  a  rancher  money  to 
help  him,  and  then  spend  more  money 
to  store  cheap  feed  while  requiring 
this  rancher  to  buy  expensive  feed? 
What  kind  of  help  is  that?  What  kmd 
of  Government  policy  is  that? 

I  think  it  is  a  bad  policy  and  I  want 
to  change  it. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
tells   me   that    they   own   83    million 


bushels  of  com  that  is  U.S.  No.  4,  U.S. 
No.  5.  or  U.S.  Sample  grade.  CCC  has 
21.1  million  bushels  of  that  damaged 
com  stored  in  Texas,  mostly  in  the 
Lubbock  area.  The  rest  of  the  dam- 
aged grain  is  stored  In  26  other  States, 
with  the  heaviest  concentrations  in 
Iowa.  Mirmesota.  Nebraska.  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Kansas.  South  Dakota,  and 
Missouri.  Disaster  designations  have 
been  requested  or  made  for  coimties  in 
each  of  these  States,  with  most  of 
them  coming  because  of  the  drought. 

Mr.  President,  the  loans  that  come 
with  these  disaster  designations  are 
small  comfort  to  most  livestocks  pro- 
ducers. The  same  drought  which  made 
them  eligible  for  these  loans  has 
caused  the  price  of  feed  for  their  live- 
stock to  shoot  right  through  the  roof. 
Even  with  these  loans  many  livestock 
producers  cannot  affort  to  buy  feed  at 
today's  high  prices  in  order  to  keep 
their  herds  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  our  current 
situation  is  ridiculous.  This  83  million 
bushels  of  damaged  grain  costs  over 
$48  million  per  year  in  interest  and 
storage,  while  ranchers  need  livestock 
feed  and  they  need  it  at  an  affordable 
price. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  authority  to  provide 
livestock  feed  assistance  through  sev- 
eral programs.  The  Secretary  can 
make  cash  payments  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  assist  them  in  buying  feed. 
However,  this  would  result  in  addition- 
al cash  outlays  by  the  Treasury.  I 
think  we  should  look  for  the  cheapest 
alternative,  considering  the  record 
budget  deficits  that  we  are  rurming. 

The  Secretary  also  has  the  authority 
to  sell  Government-owned  grain  at  re- 
duced prices  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
But  much  of  CCCs  inventory  of  good- 
quality  grain  is  being  used  in  the  PIK 
program,  and  much  of  the  rest  is 
needed  as  an  emergency  reserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  should  have  to  pay  for  stor- 
ing damaged  grain.  We  should  get  rid 
of  it  instead  of  paying  to  store  it.  The 
USDA  should  use  that  option  to  pro- 
vide help. 

Livestock  producers  are  in  desperate 
need  of  feed.  What  better  use  could 
this  damaged  grain  be  put  to  than  to 
provide  emergency  feed  assistance  to 
livestock  producers  in  drought  areas? 

Livestock  producers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  this  grain.  In  addition,  they 
will  transport  it  themselves.  The  tax- 
payers will  not  have  to  pay  any  trans- 
portation charges. 

By  selling  this  damaged  grain  as 
emergency  livestock  feed  we  can  save 
the  taxpayers  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  We  can  tum  a  liability  into 
an  asset. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  good 
business  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  for  the  American  livestock  produc- 
er. I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  It  provides  a 
reasonable  approach  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  livestock  producers  who 
are  suffering  from  the  high  cost  of 
livestock  resulting  from  this  year's 
drought. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  simply  provide  for  the  sale,  at 
75  percent  of  the  current  support  rate, 
of  CCC  com  that  is  graded  4  or  5.  or 
lower.  In  practical  terms,  com  that  is 
grade  4  or  lower  is  marketable  only  as 
feed.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  producers  purchasing  this  com 
would  be  responsible  for  the  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Government  is  $64  million. 

The  concern  is  the  liquidation  of 
herds  due  to  the  high  cost  of  feed,  and 
the  lack  of  feed  in  various  areas 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Costs  of  feed 
has  skyrocketed  primarily  due  to  the 
PIK  program  and  this  year's  severe 
drought. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  relief  from  the  high  cost  of 
feed  to  our  livestock  producers  in 
order  to  maintain  livestock  herds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  offers  a  realistic  ap- 
proach, to  meet  the  needs  of  our  live- 
stock producers  and  keeps  any  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government  to  a 
minimum.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  added  as 

a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  Speaking  for  our 
side,  we  are  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen). 

The  amendment  (No.  2300)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and 
the    Senator     from    Wyoming     (Mr. 
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OFFICER.  With- 
i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

a  letter  in  regard  to  the 

just  agreed  to.  I  assume 

has   been   accepted, 

are  some  reservations  that 

noted  in  the  Record,  even 

has  been  adopted. 

no  objection,  the  letter 
to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 

ifepARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  D.C. 
P^blems  Associated  with  Loading 

Grade  Corn. 
.^  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
j^fairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agree- 

^_).  approved  warehouses  are  al- 

c^ntimingle  different  grades  of  corn 

purposes.  This  is  due  to  the  im- 

and  cost  associated  with  requir- 

segregated  by  grade. 

;men  attempt   to  upgrade  the 

it  is  received  and  commingled. 

it  may  be  impractical  to  expect 

emen  to  deliver  a  quantity  of  a 

grade  at  any  one  time,  and,  in 

it  may  be  impossible  for  the 

.jn  to  do  so. 

are  required  for  com  loaded  out 

lower  grade  than  called  for  on 

use  receipt.  Under  the  UGSA. 

be  required  to  pay  premiums  to 

eman  for  com  loaded  out  at 

from  country  warehouses,  but 

applies  for  higher  grade  corn 

..al    warehouses.    One-third    of 

itory  of  low  grade  com  is  located 

warehouses,  and  we  would  expect 

on  a  substantial  portion  of 


pre  mums  i 


more  than  83  million  bushels 
grade  corn.  The  vast  majori- 
in  three  States:  Texas— 21  mil- 
,  Iowa— 17  million  bushels:  and 
16  million  bushels.  Many  States 
drought  was  severest  have  little, 
grade  CCC  com  in  storage.  Con- 
large  scale  transportation  may  be 
furnishing  CCC  low  grade  com 
,_  stricken  areas  which  in  many 
Jlready  grain  deficit.  A  major  cost 
incurred    in    this    transportation 
approaching  as  high  as  $3.50  per 
m  surplus  to  deficit  areas,  and 
more  than  $1.50  per  bushel.  CCC 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  lower 
associated  with  unit  train.s  or 

rates,   due   to   the   expected 

needed  and  the  widespread  distri- 
lessary.   CCC   would  also  be   re- 
use trucks  for  moving  a  substan- 
of  the  corn  which  will  result  in 
higher  transportation  costs. 
Robert  H.  Sindt, 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 

Commodity  Operations. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2301 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  noncontiguous  areas 
of  the  I  nited  States  from  the  dairy  pro- 
motion program) 
Mr.  M,  ^TSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 

have  an  imendment  at  the  desk  and  I 

ask  for  it  s  immediate  consideration. 
The    F  RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wil  report. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Hawaii   (Mr.   Matsu- 
NAGA),  for  himself,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Stevens. 
and  Mr.  Murkowski,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2301. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  16  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '(l) 
the  term  United  States'  means  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  states  in  the  continental 
United  States." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
for  myself,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski,  is  somewhat 
technical  in  nature.  It  is  intended  to 
correct  an  inadvertent  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  which  I  will  not 
explain. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  at  the 
outset  to  recognize  the  fact  that  his- 
torically, the  noncontiguous  areas 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  milk 
price  support  program  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  I  will  shortly  describe. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Congress  has  always 
treated  the  noncontiguous  areas  dif- 
ferently with  respect  to  milk  produc- 
tion. When  the  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  was  applied  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  including  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  all  the  insular  areas,  that 
decision  was  made  without  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  that  these  areas 
have  long  been  treated  differently  by 
specific  provisions  in  the  law.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  amendment  can  be 
accepted  to  correct  the  problem  that 
was  created  by  the  reconciliation 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  50-cent-per-hun- 
dredweight  assessment  is  now  being 
applied  to  Alaska  and  all  the  U.S.  insu- 
lar areas— Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa— which  in  each  case  have  rela- 
tively small,  separate,  and  self-con- 
tained dairy  markets  which  are  not 
part  of  the  national  dairy  market. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  dairy  markets  in  these  insu- 
lar areas  are  wholly  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  milk  market.  Cost  of 
production  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
any  mainland  States.  Hawaii's  cost  of 
production  last  year  was  $21.06  per 
hundredweight  compared  to  the  Fed- 
eral price  support  figure  of  $13.01  per 
hundredweight.  This  means  that  in 
Hawaii,  the  cost  of  milk  production  is 
60  percent  higher  than  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  price  support. 

Puerto  Rico  is  in  an  even  worse  situ- 
ation than  Hawaii  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  milk  production.  It  is  my  under- 
standing  that   Puerto   Rico's   cost   of 


production  last  year  reached  $23.27 
per  hundredweight,  again  compared  to 
the  $13.00  Federal  price  support 
figure.  I  believe  this  works  out  to 
about  an  80-percent  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  for  Puerto  Rico. 

It  should  be  recognized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  translates  into  high 
costs  for  milk  consumers  in  the  insular 
areas.  In  Hawaii,  for  example,  consum- 
ers are  paying  an  average  of  98  cents 
per  quart  while  their  counterparts  of 
the  mainland  are  paying  on  the  aver- 
age of  only  60  cents  per  quart  of  milk. 
This  fact  alone  should  make  case  for 
the  exemption  of  the  insular  areas 
from  the  assessment  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  dairy  program  has 
not.  over  the  years,  been  able  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  dairy  markets  of 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
other  insular  areas.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Federal  milk  program  to  have  any 
impact  on  island  production  of  milk, 
the  governments  of  both  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  enacted  strict  controls 
over  island  dairy  industries.  The 
Hawaii  Milk  Control  Act,  for  instance, 
provides  for  a  quota  system  based  on 
consumer  demand  and  is  set  at  a  level 
that  prevents  virtually  any  surplus 
production.  The  result  of  the  Hawaii 
Milk  Control  Act  is  that  supply  and 
demand  are  in  balance  in  the  Aloha 
State,  and  Hawaii  contributes  no  sur- 
plus milk  to  the  national  market. 

Furthermore,  our  dairy  industry 
produces  only  fresh  milk.  We  have  no 
facilities  to  process  milk  for  cheese, 
butter,  or  nonfat  dry  milk,  the  forms 
in  which  excess  production  can  be 
stored.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances—and I  believe  they  apply  to 
the  other  insular  areas  as  well— we 
cannot  possibly  contribute  to  the  dairy 
production  surplus  problem  that  we 
face  nationally. 

In  recognition  of  these  differences 
between  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
the  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  committee  judiciously  ex- 
cluded Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  other  non- 
contiguous areas  from  coverage  under 
subtitle  A,  title  I,  of  S.  1529.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  inadvertently  omit- 
ted the  exclusion  from  subtitle  B  of 
the  bill,  pertaining  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dairy  promotion  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  insular  areas, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  dairy  promotion  program 
and  its  assessment  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  do  not  produce  any 
surplus  dairy  products  and  do  not 
need  any  dairy  promotion  program 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  amendment,  which  I  am  of- 
fering with  the  cosponsorship  of  all 
Senators  representing  the  noncontigu- 
ous States,  will  do  just  that. 


Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and 
the  congressional  Representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  territories.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator 
and  his  State  do  us  all  a  great  favor  by 
not  creating  a  surplus  for  the  other  48 
States,  the  contiguous  48  States.  Out 
there,  they  produce  exactly  what  they 
sell.  They  have  not  piled  up  the  big 
surplus  that  we  have.  We  are  delight- 
ed to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

MATSUNAGA). 

The  amendment  (No.  2301)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


amendment  no.  2302 

(Purpose:    To    exempt    producer-handlers 

from  the  milk  assessment  and  diversion 

programs) 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  foe- its 
iirunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2302. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  11.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  'This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  a  producer  who  produces  any 
quantity  of  milk,  processes  such  quantity 
into  consumer  packages,  and  markets  such 
packages.".  .  _, 

On  page  6,  line  2,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  a  producer  who  pro- 
duces any  quantity  of  milk,  processes  such 
quantity  into  consumer  packages,  and  mar- 
kets such  packages.". 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  as  a  courtesy 
to    my    senior    colleague    (Mr.    Hum- 


phrey) who,  due  to  a  very  serious  ill- 
ness in  his  family,  had  to  leave  the 
city  this  morning  and  will  not  be  back 
before  the  recess.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  now  read  into  the 
Record  a  statement  offered  by  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  would  exempt 
producer-handlers  from  the  50-cent  assess- 
ment used  to  finance  the  proposed  paid  di- 
version program.  For  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  term,  producer-handlers  are 
dairy  farmers  who  produce,  process,  and 
market  their  own  product. 

In  an  attempt  to  induce  dairy  farmers  to 
reduce  production,  S.  1529  establishes  a  paid 
diversion  program  that  compensates  farm- 
ers $10  for  every  hundredweight  of  produc- 
tion they  do  not  produce.  This  program 
would  be  financed  by  a  uniform  50-cent  as- 
sessment on  all  milk  products.  While  I  ap- 
plaud efforts  to  reduce  this  country's  huge 
dairy  surplus,  I  must,  however,  question  the 
equity  in  requiring  producer-handlers,  who 
do  not  contribute  to  the  surplus,  to  finance 
the  paid  diversion  program. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  approximately 
250,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
less  than  500  are  producer-handlers.  It  is  es- 
timated that  they  produce  less  than  1-per- 
cent of  the  dairy  supply.  Because  their  local 
market  is  an  established  one.  most  produc- 
er-handlers produce  at  a  level  that  would 
simply  meet  this  demand.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  unfair  to  impose  a  uniform  dairy 
assessment  on  all  dairy  producers  since  not 
all  dairy  farmers  are  to  blame  for  the  cur- 
rent surplus. 

In  addition,  producer-handlers  offer  com- 
petition to  the  monied  corporations  that 
have  come  to  dominate  milk  retailing.  Their 
preservation  is  important  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  public  interest. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  exempt  producer-handlers  from 
the  50-cent  assessment  as  well  as  participa- 
tion in  the  paid  diversion  program.  Such  an 
exemption  would  seem  fair  since  it  is  appar- 
ent that  producer-handlers  are  not  contrib- 
uting to  this  country's  huge  dairy  surplus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  right,  let 
me  simply  add  this:  I  have  looked  at 
the  legislation  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  I  have  some  serious  reser- 
vations in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not,  if  this  bill  goes  through  in  its 
present  form,  the  tax,  if  you  will,  or 
the  service  charge,  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it,  on  people  who  in  no 
way  are  connected  with  the  problem 
this  is  intended  to  correct,  is  a  consti- 
tutional levy  at  all.  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  avoid  further  legal  wran- 
gling over  this  by  either  accepting  this 
amendment  or  something  that  was 
close  to  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Several     Senators     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  D'Amato  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  oppose  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  these  producer-handlers  are 
small   in   number   in   relation   to  the 
whole,  yet  very  many  dairy  farmers 
around    the    country    maintain    that 
since  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
surplus  they  should  be  exempted.  I 
know    that   my   friend    from   Florida 
feels  that  her  farmers  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  problem.  In  our  State,  they 
say  that  the  average  number  of  cows 
in  a  herd  is  only  34  and  it  is  the  larger 
farmers  who  have  created  the  surplus. 
While   I   have   sympathy   with   the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  who.  due  to  sickness  in 
his  family,  is  unable  to  be  here  today, 
nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  those  who 
feel  they  do  not  create  the  surplus, 
nobody  would  be  included. 

It  is  the  same  in  any  taxing  situa- 
tion. Some  people  wish  that  the 
money  they  pay  to  the  Government 
should  not  go  to  certain  causes  be- 
cause they  simply  do  not  believe  in 
them,  or  that  their  actions  have  in  no 
way  caused  the  necessity  for  the 
spending,  be  it  money  for  a  social  pro- 
gram or  any  other  part  of  the  budget. 
While  I  have  deep  admiration  for 
both  Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
will  have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
would  hope  it  would  be  withdrawn. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  a  producer-handler 
the  typical  situation  is  a  farmer  who 
producers  the  milk  on  his  farm  and 
then  has  an  outlet  .set  up  on  his  farm 
for  the  retail  sale  of  the  milk.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  small  businessman. 
I  find  if  he  has  to  contribute  to  this  di- 
versionary fund  it  is  just  plain  not 
fair. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  a  good  point.  It 
is  easy  to  establish  who  they  are.  As 
was  pointed  out,  they  are  a  tiny  por- 
tion of  the  total,  500  out  of  250,000 
milk  producers  producing  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  milk.  I  think  to  burden 
them  with  this  extra  charge  for  some- 
thing they  are  not  at  all  responsible 
for  is  unfair.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  a  good  point. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
should  the  apple  farmer  who  sells 
apples  at  a  stand  on  his  farm  there- 
fore not  pay  taxes  for  the  roadway 
which  might  otherwise  be  used  to  take 
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them  to  laarket?  The  examples  could 
go  on  and'on. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  my  friend  from 
New  Engfemd.  there  are  milk  market- 
ing ordervthat  grant  to  people  in  New 
England  higher  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  producers  in  the  Midwest,  or 
in  Minnesota,  for  their  dairy  products. 

We  haMe  not  suggested  that  those 
farmers  should  be  compromised  at  this 
time,  so  we  would  hope  that  other  ele- 
ments not  be  compromised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  President, 
I  very  reluctantly  find  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  particular  amendment.  I 
can  certainly  understand  where  the 
supporter^  of  the  amendment  are 
coming  fnom.  However,  we  are  dealing 
here  wlthia  national  dairy  program. 

It  is  noti  exactly  accurate  to  say  that 
those  whb  are  outside  the  program 
and  are  producing  just  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  milk  production,  are  not 
contributing  to  the  problem,  because 
they  are.  ^f  course,  contributing  to  the 
problem  of  surplus  dairy  supply.  They 
are  producing  dairy  products  that  are 
used  in  his  country  and,  as  such, 
make  a  contribution  to  the  surplus 
that  we  ai  e  trying  to  deal  with. 

If  we  k>ep  exempting  certain  areas 
or  certain  groups,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  are  g(ing  to  have  more  and  more 
dairy  prolucers  joining  those  groups, 
and  more  and  more  outside  the  pro- 
gram, wit  1  less  and  less  opportunity  to 
bring  the  surplus  under  control.  This 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
to  a  supily  and  demand  equivalence 
that  we  all  know  is  highly  desirable.  I 
fear  for  \<  hat  this  could  lead  to.  I  feel 
that  we  should  protect  the  program 
that  has  >een  developed  by  not  open- 
ing up  lo(  ipholes  that  might  very  well 
have  a  drvastating  effect  on  the  par- 
ticular piogram  that  we  are  working 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fj-om  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HElJvIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tlnguishei  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  illust:  -ated  the  split  stick  on  which 
those  of  lis  who  try  to  manage  legisla- 
tion find  )urselves. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I 
wish  the:e  were  some  way  we  could 
take  the  amendment.  I  agree  with 
what  th€  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  laying,  but  what  he  will  do 
with  this  amendment  is  destroy— if  not 
destroy.  laortally  wound— a  fragile  co- 
alition tlat  we  have.  He  will  open  a 
loophole. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire:  We  have  been  think- 
ing aboul  this  ourselves.  It  will  be  my 
purpose  to  try  to  work  out  some  legis- 
lation, fieestanding  legislation,  upon 
which  we  can  have  some  hearings  and 
get  some  expert  advice,  because  what 
he  is  pn  posing  is  right.  Nobody  can 
argue  wi  h  it.  But  every  manager  of 
every  bil.  that  has  ever  been  before 


the  Senate  has  said,  "That  is  a  good 
idea,  but  do  not  put  it  on  this  bill."  I 
find  myself  in  that  position. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  many 
of  us  who  have  farmers  who  have  not 
been  producing  for  the  Government 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  continuing  50 
cent  assessment.  That  may  be  the 
greatest  understatement  I  have  ut- 
tered in  2  weeks.  They  are  hot  about 
that  thing  In  North  Carolina.  And  I  do 
not  blame  them. 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  special 
circumstances  which  I  have  discussed 
too  many  times.  I  fear,  on  this  floor 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
let  us.  in  good  faith,  set  up  some  hear- 
ings of  freestanding  legislation. 

I  understand  that  producer-handlers 
make  up  a  very  small,  infinitesimal 
segment  of  the  industry.  There  are,  as 
I  understand,  about  500  producer-han- 
dlers in  America.  They  are  responsible 
for  about  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
milk  production.  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  it  has  been  said  that  pro- 
ducer-handlers are  not  responsible  for 
the  current  surplus,  that  they  produce 
mostly  to  fill  the  needs  of  their  local 
markets  and  sell  little,  if  anything,  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
However,  this  is  the  same  argument 
that  can  be  made  by  the  producers  in 
all  of  the  deficit  regions. 

Frankly,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  handle  all  of  the  complaints  and 
demands  that  are  bound  to  come  in  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment.  It  would 
virtually  destroy  the  paid  diversion 
program  provided  for  in  the  compro- 
mise. So  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing, let  us  agree  that  we  will  work  with 
him  and  with  Senator  Humphrey  and 
develop  some  freestanding  legislation, 
have  hearings  on  it,  and  get  it  report- 
ed out  to  the  floor  and  I  shall  urge  the 
majority  leader  to  hasten  it.  That  is 
about  the  best  I  can  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
opposing  the  Senator,  because  I  re- 
spect him  too  much  and.  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  I  agree  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  just  find  myself  in  a  ticklish 
position. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  shall  be  very  brief, 
because  I  know  that  most  of  our  col- 
leagues are  more  interested  tonight  in 
the  pursuits  of  Abner  Doubleday  than 
in  milk. 

Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  that  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  this  fragile 
coalition  all  afternoon.  I  hope  that  if 
this  bill  somehow  miraculously  is 
passed  tomorrow,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  will  handle  it 
very  carefully  as  they  walk  it  over  to 
the  House,  because  this  coalition  must 
be  so  fragile  that  a  light  breath  of 
wind  might  shatter  it  completely. 

I  have  said  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  that  I  would 
follow   his   wishes,   and   I   really   am 


bound,  as  the  chairman,  I  am  sure,  can 
understand,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this.  This  is  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's amendment.  He  asked  for  it. 
He  is  unavoidably  out  of  town  because 
of  very  serious  illness  in  his  family.  So 
I  shall  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
simply  conclude  by  saying  this  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota,  who  was 
on  the  floor  just  a  moment  ago:  I 
think  it  is  ironic  in  many  ways,  al- 
though I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
an  amendment  is  offered  by  those  who 
are  saying,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  free  enterprise  system.  I 
am  a  little  farmer  in  Dover,  N.H.,  I 
have  35  cows.  My  wife  and  my  kids 
and  I  milk  them  every  morning.  We 
have  a  nice  processing  plant  that  we 
borrowed  money  for  and  we  have  lived 
frugally.  We  process  high-quality  milk, 
we  put  it  in  our  little  truck,  and  we 
take  it  down  to  the  local  restaurants, 
we  take  it  down  to  the  local  stores,  and 
we  sell  our  entire  production.  We  are 
not  interested  in  national  milk  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  interested  in  some 
socialist  form  of  farming.  We  just 
want  to  be  left  alone.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking.  We  are  simply  asking  to  be 
left  alone." 

I  hope  somebody  might  support  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  the  issue  of  the  total 
bill,  the  so-called  compromise  that  was 
crafted.  We  are  really  saying  we  are 
going  to  choose  from  two  kinds  of 
death  for  the  small  farmer.  We  are 
either  going  to  pick  a  death  by  hang- 
ing or  a  death  by  drowning.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  address  the  root  cause  of 
the  problem.  We  are  going  to  take 
people  out  of  production,  not  because 
they  are  less  efficient  or  effective.  We 
are  giving  a  bonanza  to  farmers  who, 
perhaps,  should  not  be  in  business.  We 
are  now  going  to  pay  them  $10  for  not 
producing.  Let  me  suggest  that  that  is 
going  to  take  place. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Northeast,  and  I 
am  now  getting  somewhat  parochial, 
whose  farmers  have  been  producing 
dairy  products  or  class  1  fluid  milk, 
who  have  been  selling  90  percent  plus 
of  that  to  the  consumer— those  farm- 
ers are  not  fools.  They  are  going  to 
start  taking  their  herds  out  of  produc- 
tion. And  let  me  tell  you  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

The  consumer  is  going  to  pay;  the 
prices  are  going  to  go  up.  And  the  defi- 
cits are  going  to  go  up.  Because  we  are 
going  to  be  paying  for  this  15  months 
from  now.  We  are  not  going  to  be  in 
any  better  position. 


I  offered  a  bill  today  and  I  may  still 
bring  forth  an  amendment  to  deal 
with  this.  I  for  one  do  not  see  why 
fluid  milk  should  be  part  of  this  situa- 
tion, why  we  should  penalize  those 
people  who  produce  it.  If  you  want  to 
produce  dry  products  and  sell  It  to  the 
Government,  let  us  cut  that  support 
and  stop  this  proposal  to  pay  people 
not  to  produce.  We  went  into  the  great 
PIK  program  which  went  from  $14  bil- 
lion to  $24  billion.  That  is  what  it 
costs  the  Government. 

I  think  my  colleagues  from  New 
Hampshire,  at  least,  are  going  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  shortcomings  that 
everybody  In  this  Chamber  should 
begin  to  see.  I  do  not  see  why  those 
who  are  producing  and  selling  to  the 
private  sector  should  be  penalized. 
That  is  what  this  legislation  does.  It  is 
just  downright  wrong. 

You  can  talk  about  the  fragile  coali- 
tion coming  together,  particularly 
those  people  who  speak  about  the  free 
enterprise  system.  We  wlU  do  great  vi- 
olence to  that  system  if  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  continue  to  pro- 

cccd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. _ 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ..     .    T       u 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I   ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
done  this  more  than  once  today  on  a 
bill  that  I  certainly  am  not  expert  on 
but  I  am  advised  by  the  managers  of 
the  bill  that  they  would  support  a 
motion  to  table  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  now 
wishes  to  speak,  and  I  see  none  arising, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  BAKER  (after  havmg  voted  m 
the  affirmative).  Madam  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  voted  "aye."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  44, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  286  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Bingaman 

Boschwilz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 


Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

DAmato 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Evans 

Garn 


YEAS— 44 

Ford 

Grassley 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Nunn 

Percy 

NAYS-40 

Gorton 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Kassebaum 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

MurkowskI 

Nickles 

Packwood 


Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


Pell 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate,  please? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mawlam  President, 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  order  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
honor  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  may  I  say  that  I 
announced  earlier  today  we  would  go 
until  about  6:30  tonight,  and  it  is  just 
about  6:30  p.m. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
managers— and  I  think  I  already  know 
the  answer— is  it  possible  to  finish  this 
bill  in  the  next  few  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  it  may 
be.  There  have  been  some  remarkable 
developments.  However,  we  move 
along  so  fast  that  I  do  not  want  to  tax 
the  patience  of  Senators. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  have  one 
more  amendment  on  which  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ  and  Senator  Hawkins 
have  worked;  we  have  the  Baucus 
amendment,  which  will  require  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Senator  Nunn 
has  one  which  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  this  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  and  my 
friend  from  Kentucky:  I  understand 
the  desire  to  finish  this  bill,  and  I 
share  that  desire.  However.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  tonight.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  the  managers  to  go  forward 
with  matters  they  can  dispose  of  with- 
out record  votes,  and  I  would  encour- 
age them  to  do  so.  Before  I  do  that  I 
would  like  to  set  the  agenda  for  tomor- 
row. The  minority  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  him,  but  let  me  now 
make  these  announcements  and  sug- 
gestions. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Baker,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Heiru! 

Hollings 

Humphrey 


Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

Moynihan 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Rudmans 
amendment  (No.  2302)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  majority  leader. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDEB  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  First  of  all.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  we 
will  be  in  session  tomorrow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow  that  the 
time  remaining  before  10  a.m.  be  de- 
voted to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  1  minute  each. 
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However,     having     said     all 
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•7'7r. 


Madam 


The 
out  object 

Mr.    BAKER, 
dent,  at  IC  : 
bill,  and  it 


ORDER  roR  Gumption  of  pending  business 

ON  TOMORROW 

President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tfiat  at  10  a.m.  the  Senate 
resume  cdnsideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Now,  Madam  Presi- 
a.m.  we  will  be  back  on  this 
will  be  up  to  the  managers 
to  determine  what  the  pending  ques- 
tion will  b ;  when  we  return.  But  I  will 
tell  Senat<  rs  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row, and  [  say  that  in  the  plural.  I 
fully  expqct  more  than  one  vote  to- 
morrow 

It  is  my  Ihope  we  can  finish  the  mat- 
ters at  hai  id  which  are  the  completion 
of  this  b  11,  and  the  unemployment 
ccmpensal  ion  extension  matter  if  we 
do  not  do  that  tonight,  and  whatever 
else  may  ^e  brought  up,  including  the 
Executive 
one  item 
which  will 


Calendar,  and  there  may  be 
on  the  Executive  Calendar 
require  a  rollcall  vote. 
So  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 


there  will 


be  votes  tomorrow.  I  hope 
we  can  fin  ish  our  business  between  10 
a.m.  in  thf  morning  and  2  p.m.  in  the 
afternoon 

Madam  president,  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJU  3TMENT  ACT  OP  1983 


Sen  ate 


HELMS 
th; 


Nu;w 


The 
sideration 

Mr. 
suggest 

Mr 
has  the  fl(Jor? 

The 
Senator  f  rbm 

Mr.  NUljrN 
but  I  wan 
tion.  I  do 
Senator  f  rpm 

Mr.  HI 
so  that  I  c^n 

Mr. 
have  the 
quorum 
floor. 

Mr.  NUlJrN 
I  suggest 

The 
clerk  will 

The 
ceeded  to 

Mr.  NUKN 
unanimou  3 
the  quorupi 

The 
out  objection 


continued  with  the  con- 
of  the  bill. 

Madam   President.    I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Madam  President,  who 


BY^D 


Mr. 
an 
its 

The 
clerk  will 

The 
as  follows 


PI^ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Georgia. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield, 

to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 

not  want  to  interrupt  the 

North  Carolina. 

3.  I  want  the  quorum  call 

talk  to  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  does  not 

1  loor  and  he  cannot  ask  for  a 

This   Senator   has   the 


call. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  or 
t  he  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PFESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

i  lall  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
;all  the  roll. 

Mada.m  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2303 

NUl  IN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
amend  nent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
immed  ate  consideration. 

PliESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

■eport. 
asistant  legislative  clerk  read 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattincly,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2303. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  2,  strike  out  'subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    subsections". 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  43.  lines  U  and  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: '(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  and  section  403.  the  Secre- 
tary, if  requested  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  association  through  which  price  sup- 
port for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  made  avail- 
able to  producers,  may  ( 1 )  designate  for  any 
crop  certain  grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
that  are  eligible  for  price  support  (but  rep- 
resenting in  the  aggregate  not  more  than  25 
percentum  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  crop  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  produced)  that  the  Secretary 
determines  are  of  such  quantity  or  quality 
as  to  impair  their  marketability,  and  (2) 
without  regard  to  the  weighted  average  of 
the  support  rates  for  eligible  grades  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  determined  under  the  proviso 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d).  fur- 
ther reduce  the  support  rates  for  such 
grades  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  reflect  their  market  value,  but 
in  no  event  by  more  than  12  percentum  of 
the  respective  support  rates  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  established  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  amendment  is  as  you  see 
it  except  on  page  2  of  the  amendment 
I  have  scratched  through  the  15  per- 
cent and  substituted  in  lieu  thereof  12 
percent. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues,  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Huddleston,  for  their 
work  on  this  bill.  Last  year  the  Senate 
passed  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1982  which  made  great 
strides  toward  bringing  the  tobacco 
program  back  to  the  tobacco  growers. 
This  bill  takes  further  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  feel,  however,  that  significant  im- 
provements can  be  made  to  this  bill  by 
the  adoption  of  some  minor  adjust- 
ments. I  send  to  the  desk.  Madam 
President,  an  amendment  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addition- 
al flexibility  to  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port on  certain  grades  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  price  support  of  cer- 
tain grades  of  tobacco  up  or  down,  but 
must  maintain  a  weighted  average 
price.  Such  adjustments  are  made  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  grades  af- 
fected by  extremes  in  quantity  or 
quality.  However,  by  being  required  to 
maintain  an  average  price  over  all 
grades,  the  Secretary,  when  he  lowers 


the  price  support  for  certain  grades, 
must  raise  the  price  support  for  other 
grades.  This  situation  has  the  poten- 
tial of  hurting  the  market  for  grades 
which  have  undergone  the  support 
price  increase. 

My  amendment.  Madam  President, 
allows  for  the  Secretary  to  adjust  cer- 
tain grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  that 
are  eligible  for  price  support  and  that 
the  Secretary  has  determined  are  of 
such  a  quantity  or  quality  as  to  impair 
marketability.  These  grades,  however, 
cannot  represent  in  the  aggregate 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  Flue-cured  crop  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Secretary  may  further  reduce 
the  support  rates  for  such  grades  with- 
out regard  to  the  weighted  average  in 
an  effort  to  reflect  the  market  value 
of  the  crop,  but  in  no  way  by  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  respective  sup- 
port rates. 

Furthermore,  before  the  Secretary 
can  make  such  adjustments,  a  request 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  association  through  which 
price  support  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is 
made  available  to  producers,  must  be 
made  for  such  a  designation. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky have  reviewed  the  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  acceptable. 

Madam  President,  I  also  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
Senator  Mattingly  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President, 
there  remains  some  concern  that  the 
adjustments  made  in  the  tobacco  price 
support  loan  rate  in  the  1982  No  Net 
Cost  Tobacco  F»rogram  Act  and  the 
freeze  of  those  rates  for  1983  and  1984, 
and  possibly  for  1985,  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-59  and  S.  1529,  are  not 
yet  sufficient  to  make  U.S.  tobacco 
competitively  priced  with  tobacco 
from  other  countries. 

Now,  I  happen  not  to  share  that 
view.  The  compounding  effect  of  the 
1982  adjustment  at  65  percent  of  the 
regular  formula  is  substantial.  Indeed, 
with  the  freeze  for  1983  and  1984,  and 
possibly  1985,  if  inflation  under  5  per- 
cent is  factored  into  the  equation,  the 
adjustments  are  large  and  enough  to 
make  U.S.  tobacco  prices  competitive. 
This  is  especially  so  because  U.S.  to- 
bacco will  always  bring  a  premium 
price  because  of  the  stability  of  our 
production  and  the  natural  competi- 
tive advantages  we  have  in  tobacco 
production. 

Also,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  sum 
of  750  million  pounds  of  old  crop  to- 
bacco remain  under  CCC  loan.  This  to- 
bacco is  worth  about  $1.2  billion.  We 
cannot  simply  move  to  undercut  its 
value  by  too  much  price  cutting.  It  is 
just  not  good  business. 


However,  having  said  all  that. 
Madam  President,  I  do  recognize  the 
sentiment  to  give  additional  flexibility 
to  the  pricing  system  for  tobacco.  Be- 
cause there  are  so  many  factors  to 
consider.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  we  will  iron  out 
the  details  in  conference,  if  that  is  sat- 
isffltctory. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn). 

The  amendment  (No.  2303)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  Presiaent,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. „ 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 


amendment  no.  2304 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2304. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  language: 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  marketing 
order  for  pecans  dealing  with  promotional 
activities. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  shall  take  only  a  few  moments  on 
this  issue.  I  had  the  clerk  read  it  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  any  better  job  ex- 
plaining it  than  did  the  simple  sen- 
tence that  he  read. 

If  this  became  law,  it  would  mean 
that  the  Secretary,  who  has  some  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter  of  a  marketing 
order  for  promotional  activities  in  the 
area  of  pecan  sales  and  promotion, 
this  amendment  would  take  that  away 
and  mandate  it. 

I  introduce  this  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  unanimous  consent 
under  which  we  are  operating  here 
today  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude it,  but  it  does  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  the  Senate  consider  it,  be- 
cause I  think  the  spirit  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  are  operating 
under  did  not  have  in  mind  that  we 
have  any  amendments  to  deal  with 
pecans.  People  do  not  even  know  we 
grow  them  in  New  Mexico,  but  we  do. 
In  fact,  we  have  the  finest  pecan 
farms  in  all  America  in  New  Mexico, 
probably  the  second  largest  of  any- 
where in  America. 


Before  I  get  all  the  southerners  ex- 
cited here,  I  want  them  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  vote 
on  this,  but  I  want  to  make  a  point. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  certain  Senators 
truly  want  to  deny  those  who  grov, 
pecans  in  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  democracy  by  taking 
a  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
collect  a  few  little  pennies  from  each 
sale  in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of 
pecans.  The  findings  in  this  decision 
which  is  pending  are  really  incredible 
If  they  conclude  we  are  not  going  to 
have  one.  it  is  because  somebody  does 
not  like  them,  not  because  the  facts  do 
not  clearly  indicate  we  ought  to. 

The  purpose  of  these  m.arketing 
orders,  which  are  clearly  in  the  law,  i.s 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  of 
a  commodity,  you  ought  to  promote  it 
if  there  is  evidence  that  you  can  sell 
more,  but  you  are  not  able  to  promote 
it.  That  is  a  fact. 

Everybody  is  getting  into  the  act  of 
growing  these  and  they  are  fantastic 
nuts.  But  we  do  not  have  enough 
demand  yet.  So  what  these  people,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  want  to  do,  they  want  to 
wait  3  or  4  years  until  there  are  so 
many  around  that  everybody  is  going 
to  go  broke  before  they  decide  to  pro- 
mote them  and,  if  they  did,  they 
would  sell  like  hotcakes.  Now  we  have 
got  both  nuts  and  hotcakes  involved 
here  today. 

But,  in  any  event,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  really  cannot  believe  that  there 
are  people  around  who  do  not  want  to 
let  the  growers  of  pecans  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  have  a 
marketing  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  pecans  where  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
surplus,  that  a  marketing  order  would 
engender  significant  new  demand,  and 
yet  there  are  those  around  saying. 
•'Don't  do  it."  I  wonder  why.  I  really 
think  it  is  because  they  are  fearful  of 
the  product  or  they  are  fearful  that  it 
will  go  beyond  marketing. 

Well,  that  is  not  what  the  law  says. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  establish 
quality  preference.  Actually,  if  we  did. 
we  would  win  because  the  kind  we 
grow  are  the  best.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But,  in  any  event,  that  is 
not  what  anybody  seeks. 

So,  having  made  my  point,  I  would 
like  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
know,  and  my  good  friend^-  in  the 
Senate  to  know,  that  if  we  do  not  get  a 
marketing  order  there  v/ill  not  be  an- 
other agriculture  bill  that  comes  to 
the  floor  without  this  Senator  offering 
an  amendment  mandating  it.  I  think 
by  the  time  this  U.S.  Senate  hears  the 
facts  they  will  mandate  rather  than 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDITRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  Presidei  L.  I 
will  not  take  but  a  momnt.  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  friend  from  Ala  ama  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  my 
friend,  the  President  pro  tempore. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  ninoriiy 
leader  and  I  hoj-e  within  r  fev/  r.-io- 
irents  we  will  be  able  to  clear  fc"- 
action  a  limited  extension  of  the  un- 
employment benefits  bill.  If  that  dots 
come  through  the  clearance  process 
live  in  the  next  few  moments,  I  hope 
whoever  has  *he  floor  will  let  us  ask 
him  to  yield  temporarily  so  we  can 
pass  that  bill  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  ncv.  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  awaiting 
tltis  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  I  hank  Senators  for  permitting  me 
to  make  this  statement.  I  hope  they 
will  take  that  into  account. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  does  that  contemplate  a  rollcall 
vote? 
Mr.  3AKER.  No.  it  does  not. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ha\  e  to  leave  very  shortly.  May 
I  speak  for  a  half  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Soi:ih  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, with  regard  to  the  point  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
trying  to  inject  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  new  farm  programs.  That  is 
the  very  trouble  we  are  in  today.  If  we 
inject  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  pecan  business,  then  20  years  from 
now  we  are  going  to  be  here  fighting 
over  that.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of 
amendments. 

Let  us  keep  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  everything  we  can  so  long  as  it 
is  doing  all  right.  Private  enterprise 
can  set  this  matter  up.  The  growers  of 
these  pecans  can  set  this  matter  up. 
We  do  not  need  to  inject  ihe  Federal 
Government  into  it. 

AMENtMENT  NO.  2305 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  review,  revise,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  federal  milk  marketing 
orders) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2305. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Madam  President,  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis 
pensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  19,  line  11.  insert  '(a)"  after  "Sec. 
103.". 
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IV.  cents  per  hundredweight  for  every    the  Senator  from  Alabama  we  accept    nations  as  to  whether^  or^^not^they 
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On  pa«|  19,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  ToUowlng  new  subsection: 

(b)  Not  iter  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry 
of  AgTlculiure  shall— 

(1)  revi€w  in  light  of  current  economic 
conditions  all  regulations  governing,  and 
provisions  of,  millt  marketing  orders  issued 
•jnder  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marlteting  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  (7  UJ3.C.  608c).  that  have  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  during 
the  ten  y((ar  period  preceding  the  date  of 
the  enactn  »ent  of  this  Act; 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines «re  necessary  to  revise  such  regu- 
lations aiid  provisions  In  light  of  such 
review;  anil 

(3)  submit  a  report  on  such  review  and  ac- 
tions to  tiie  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HIFLIN.  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  causf  great  controversy.  It  is  not 
an  amen^ent  of  great  or  significant 
ditnensiotis.  However,  it  is  important. 

There  ^e  certain  studies,  hearings 
and  dete  "minations  dealing  with  mar- 
keting oiders  that  should  be  reviewed 
in  light  of  current  economic  condi- 
tions. Mr  amendment  would  pl8u;e  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
burden  of  having  these  studies,  hear- 
ings and  determinations  on  any  type 
of  marketing  order  imder  the  milk 
provision^  that  has  not  been  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  during  a 
10-year  Period  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Then,  jof  course,  after  he  reviews 
this  and  nas  the  hearings,  he  is  to  take 
such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  lecessary  to  revise  such  regu- 
lations a  id  provisions  in  light  of  such 
review. 

Madan^  President,  the  amendment 
that  I  oflfer  is  simple  and  addresses  a 
conditiort  in  the  dairy  industry  which 
has  exised  for  years  but  which  has 
only  rec«  ntly  become  a  problem  of  sig- 
nificant limensions.  Section  8c  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937, 
U.S.C.  6C  8c,  as  amended,  provides  that 
provisiors  of  the  milk  marketing 
orders  m  ly  be  reviewed  and  revised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  also 
prescribes  methods  for  carrying  out 
hearings  and  making  revisions  in  the 
various  c  airy  marketing  orders. 

Under  those  provisions,  dairy  pro- 
ducers operating  within  the  marketing 
orders  m  ay  request  hearings  to  amend 
the  ord<  r  to  adjust  for  changes  in 
supply  aid  the  economics  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  within  •^he 
order.  Hawever,  there  is  no  provision 
which  \\ould  require  such  hearings, 
and  mak;  needed  adjustments  in  rules 
or  reguUtions  in  all  orders  simulta- 
neously. 

The  pv  rpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
require  ;uch  hearings  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  vould  also  require  needed  ad- 
justment s  in  the  rules  by  the  Secre- 
tary  as  determined   by   tho   hearings 


and  would  require  that  a  report  be 
made  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
both  Chambers  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary. 

In  essence.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  changes  nothing  which  is 
not  already  implicit  in  the  law.  It  is 
important  to  all  dairy  producers,  how- 
ever, that  the  various  marketing 
orders  now  in  existence  be  reviewed  si- 
multaneously to  avoid  any  inequities 
which  might  logically  result  from  any 
hearings  on  individual  marketing 
orders  on  a  piecemeal  or  random  basis. 
In  other  words,  the  economics  of  the 
industry,  particularly  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  must  be  viewed  as 
a  single  entity  if  the  program  is  to 
work  fairly  and  equitably  for  all  pro- 
ducers. I  believe  that  is  what  we  are 
seeking  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immense 
Government  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  the  cost  of  these  purchases  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  our  tax- 
payers. I  know  that  we  have  large 
stocks  of  these  dairy  products  and 
that  both  the  stocks  and  milk  produc- 
tion are  increasing.  And,  I  am  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  must  do 
something  to  bring  about  a  correction 
of  this  problem.  We  must  adopt  a  pro- 
gram that  moves  toward  bringing 
about  a  better  balance  of  our  national 
milk  supplies  and  demand.  However,  I 
am  also  concerned  that  any  action  we 
take  to  correct  the  problem  does  not 
at  the  same  time  create  other  unneces- 
sary problems.  And,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  proposal  presented  to  us  now 
might  just  do  that.  This  dairy  propos- 
al approaches  the  problem  as  if  sur- 
pluses were  equally  developed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  for  all  uses  of 
milk.  But  this  assumption  of  equality 
is  far  from  actuality.  The  dairy  indus- 
try varies  markedly  in  different  parts 
of  our  country.  In  some  sections  milk 
is  produced  mainly  for  the  local  fluid 
or  bottled  milk  market.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  milk  is  produced  princi- 
pally for  manufactured  dairy  products 
to  be  used  throughout  the  country 
and  at  present  for  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Milk  is  not  easily  transported  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  other 
sections  that  are  in  short  supply.  Milk 
is  bulky  and  perishable.  It  is  expensive 
to  transport  and  that  expense  has 
been  and  is  still  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  equip- 
ment .■^uch  as  over  the  road  tankers. 
Whe»i  milk  has  to  be  transported,  the 
price  to  consumers  is  increased  and 
the  dairy  farmer  gets  no  benefit  from 
those  higher  prices.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  such  movements  of  milk 
are  even  now  taking  place.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  proposal  before  us  now  will 
invite  even  more  unnecessary  trans- 
portation of  mi!k  over  long  distances. 

In  ray  owti  State  of  Alabama,  we 
have  been  attempting  over  the  years 
to  coordinate  our  milk  supply  closely 


to  our  local  demand  for  fluid  milk 
without  any  burdensome  surplus.  We 
have  had  at  times  to  bring  in  milk 
from  other  areas  at  great  expense.  But 
these  instances  have  been  rare  and  oc- 
casioned by  some  weather  disaster. 
This  same  kind  of  a  dairy  development 
has  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  been  helped  in  our 
efforts  by  the  operation  of  Federal 
milk  orders.  The  Federal  orders  are  set 
up  as  orderly  systems  of  milk  market- 
ing in  separate  marketing  areas  of  the 
country.  They  are  voted  in  and  out  by 
dairy  farmers  and  are  much  respected 
and  appreciated  by  them.  The  mini- 
mum prices  which  each  order  sets  for 
milk  dealers  to  pay  farmers  are  geared 
to  the  supply  and  demand  conditions 
in  each  area  where  they  are  in  oper- 
ation. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
coordinated  our  milk  production  in 
Alabama  to  our  fluid  milk  market  in 
Alabama  and  under  the  milk  order 
program,  we  have  a  steady,  orderly, 
and  efficient  dairy  industry.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  this  as  a  natural  eco- 
nomic response  to  the  prices  set  up  in 
the  Federal  milk  order  and  we  could 
expect  that  this  stability  and  orderli- 
ness would  continue  if  market  prices 
continued  to  reflect  economic  changes. 
But  we  are  introducing  a  new  factor  in 
this  proposal  that  of  a  payment  for 
not  producing  milk.  The  experience  in 
the  PIK  program  has  shown  that  the 
reaction  of  farmers  to  such  a  program 
can  exceed  the  expectations  of  every- 
one including  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. And  if  we  do  get  that  response 
among  dairy  farmers  to  the  $10  per 
hundredweight  payment  for  nonpro- 
ducing,  I  am  afraid  that  this  delicate 
balance  we  have  achieved  between 
supply  and  demand  for  milk  in  Ala- 
bama will  be  destroyed.  We  cannot 
stand  a  lower  milk  supply  in  Alabama 
without  importing  milk  from  other 
areas  at  great  expense.  New  and  more 
expensive  sources  of  supply  will  have 
to  be  developed.  Then  when  the  diver- 
sion payment  program  is  terminated, 
Alabama  would  be  without  the  local 
supplies  and  would  then  have  to  be 
again  developed  with  great  disruption 
to  this  industry. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  to 
maintain  these  local  supplies.  I  am  not 
in  any  way  suggesting  that  they  be 
maintained  at  unreasonable  price 
levels.  But,  local  farmers  ought  to  re- 
ceive at  least  the  same  price  for  their 
milk  for  fluid  use  as  milk  dealers  are 
paying  for  alternative  milk  supplies 
brought  into  Alabama.  In  the  milk 
orders  the  class  I  price  is  the  price 
which  dairy  farmers  receive  for  their 
milk  which  is  used  in  fluid  form  by 
consumers.  It  is  a  combination  of  (1)  a 
base  price  which  is  the  average  price 
paid  to  dairy  farmers  in  Mirmesota 
and  Wisconsin  for  milk  of  manufactur- 
ing grade  quality;  and,  (2)  a  differen- 
tial which  includes  an  amount  equal  to 


1  Vi  cents  per  hundredweight  for  every 
10  miles  the  regulated  market  Is  In  dis- 
tance from  Wisconsin.  This  1%  cents 
per  hundredweight  represented  the  es- 
timated cost  of  transporting  milk  in 
the  days  the  class  I  pricing  formula 
was  developed.  It  is  to  the  policy  of 
those  days  that  I  am  now  suggesting 
we  return,  that  Is,  to  have  the  local 
prices  for  class  I  milk  be  made  equal  to 
the  cost  of  good  quality  milk  brought 
in  from  alternate  sources  which  were 
In  those  days  and  also  now  located  In 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  But  that  IMi 
cents  per  hundredweight  Included  In 
milk   orders   has   not   changed   since 
1968.  Present  rates  for  moving  milk 
are  running  In  the  vicinity  of  3.5  cents 
per  hundredweight.  It  Is  my  Informa- 
tion that  many  cooperatives  through- 
out the  country  have  been  urging  the 
Department   of   Agriculture    to   hold 
hearings  to  Increase  the  rate.  The  res- 
toration of  these  rates  to  reflect  more 
closely  the  present  day  costs  would 
cause    no    marketing    problems    and 
would  tend  to  correct  some  that  now 
exist.  Because  of  the  need  to  keep 
close  alignment  of  prices  In  Federal 
orders,  the  change  would  have  to  be 
made  In  all  milk  orders. 

Certain    other    possible    Inequities 
might    be    avoided    by    making    the 
change.  Federal  milk  orders  cover  only 
about  70  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  In 
the  country.  Some  States  have  their 
own  State  orders  and  In  those  orders 
class  I  prices  do  not  change  with  a 
change  In  the  price  support  levels.  As 
a  result,  their  differential  over  manu- 
facturing grade  milk  will  increase  with 
a  drop  in  the  price  support  level  for 
manufacturing  milk.  In  other  markets. 
Including    some    with    Federal    milk 
orders,  higher  prices  for  class  I  milk 
will  be  negotiated.  In  all  Federal  order 
markets,  the  prices  paid  by  all  milk 
dealers,    both    those    who    buy    local 
milk,  as  well  as  those  who  will  have 
the  burden  of  bringing  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive other  source  milk,  will  be  more 
nearly  equal.  All  in  all,  a  much  more 
equitable  and  stable  marketing  situa- 
tion will  prevail. 

Therefore.  It  Is  my  recommendation 
that  the  proposal  before  us  be  amend- 
ed by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  hold  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  that  class  I  differen- 
tial in  all  Federal  milk  orders  should 
be  Increased  to  reflect  more  nearly  the 
cost  of  transporting  milk. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee   and    the    ranking    minority 
member  will  accept  this.  It  is  not  a 
controversial  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  It  certainly  is  not  con- 
troversial with  me  in  terms  of  accept- 
ing the  amendment.  There  may  be  a 
discussion  of  It  In  conference,  about 
the  details.  For  our  side,  I  will  say  to 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  2305)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2306 


(Purpose:  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended  and  reenacted  by 
the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  to  authorize  the  development 
of  marketing  orders  for  eggs) 
Mr.   HEFLIN.   Madam  President,   I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  this  com- 
mittee.  This  amendment  deals  with 
eggs.  It  would  provide  for  domestic  egg 
producers  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  marketing  order  for  the  egg 
Industry.  We  have  had  hearings  on 
this.  Of  course,  this  is  not  mandatory. 
Mr.   HELMS.   Has   the   amendment 
been  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  reported. 
The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  2306. 

Mr.   HEFLIN.   Madam  President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading    of    the    amendment    be    dis- 
pensed with.  „,.^.. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  53.  after  line  15,  insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"TITLE  III— EGGS 
•Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Egg  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 

"Sec.  302.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  reenacted  with 
amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  is  amended  m  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  by  strilcmg 
out  -poultry  (but  not  excepting  turkeys), 
eggs  (but  not  excepting  turkey  hatching 
eggs), '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "poul- 
try (but  not  excepting  turkeys  and  not  ex- 
cepting poultry  which  produce  commercial 
eggs),";  and  in  subsection  (I)  of  section  8c(6) 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "pecans,"  and 
before  the  word  "avocados.",  the  word 
"eggs,". 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President.  I 
have  furnished  copies  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  chairman  and  to  the  rank- 
ing member.  They  have  had  hearings 
on  this. 

This  amendment  would  allow  for 
hearings  to  be  held  and  for  the  egg 
people  to  get  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  determi- 


nations as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  like  to  have  this.  This  would 
mean  that  it  could  be  available,  pro- 
vided the  egg  producers  of  the  country 
wanted  to  develop  It  and  the  Secretary 
wanted  to  develop  It. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  today  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1529  which 
would  provide  domestic  egg  producers 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
marketing  order  for  the  egg  Industry. 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  my 
bin,  S.  1368,  which  was  subject  to 
hearings  on  July  14  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  have  modified  it  slightly 
to  reflect  the  testimony  received  at 
that  hearing. 

This  amendment  would  amend  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  which  provides  producers 
of  numerous  agricultural  commodities 
the  opportunity  to  establish  market- 
ing orders.  My  amendment  would 
merely  provide  egg  producers  the  same 
opportunity  which  producers  of  these 
other  commodities  currently  enjoy. 

This  amendment  would  not  be  man- 
datory In  the  sense  that  it  would  not 
force  the  egg  industry  to  develop  a 
marketing  order.  This  decision  would 
be  left  to  the  industry  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Any  such  order 
would  have  to  be  developed  with  the 
cooperation  and  joint  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  USDA.  Moreover,  the 
public  would  have  ample  Input  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
accept  this  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  Heflin  amendment,  and  I 
encourage  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

These  past  few  years  have  been  espe- 
cially difficult  for  Americas  egg  pro- 
ducers. Forced  to  sell  their  product  at 
prices  below  their  cost  of  production 
for  some  time  now,  many  egg  produc- 
ers have  chosen  to  leave  the  business. 
From  October  1981  to  December  1982. 
the  number  of  egg  producers  has 
dropped  from  more  than  6,000  to  less 
than  4,000. 

The  difficulties  which  our  egg  pro- 
ducers are  experiencing  has  much  to 
do  with  their  shrinking  export  sales. 
In  1981.  our  egg  producers  exported 
234  million  dozen  eggs.  Their  largest 
markets  were  in  Japan  and  Iraq.  In 
1982,  our  egg  producers  saw  their  total 
exports  decline  by  31  percent,  with 
sales  to  Japan  and  Iraq  falling  37  per- 
cent. The  decline  so  far  this  year,  how- 
ever, has  been  even  worse.  From  Janu- 
ary to  March  exports  were  down  52 
percent  from  the  same  period  In  1982. 
Most  of  the  decline  in  U.S.  export 
sales  of  eggs  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  efficiency  of  our  producers. 
Rather,  our  egg  producers  and  their 
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to  help  egg  producers  help 
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a  cure-all  nor  an  immediate  remedy, 
the  amendment  does  provide  produc- 
ers with  the  same  opportimity  and 
flexibility  to  help  themselves  that  pro- 
ducers 01  many  other  agricultural 
products  a' ready  have. 

Mr.  HUDDIESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  lik  ■iv'se  support  this  amend- 
ment and  ur;"-  iU-  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendn.)  nt  (No.  2306)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  J  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  wh/'i  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tabit-. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  -M.Tuam  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  cons  nt  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senatoi  from  Montana 
calls  up  an  amend-.v^nt,  and  after  it  is 
reported  by  the  ci<.i  ■  .  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  busin's  after  we  return 
to  the  bill  tomorrow    lorning. 

The  PRESIDINH  >FPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 

Mt.i3fine.Ttn  r.o.  2307 

(Purpose:  To  liniil  >.;•."  application  of  tho 

rril.'c  assts£ir'*at    11::^  diversion  programs 

tc  areac  in  wlinli  a  federal  milk  markp\ing 

order  is  in  eff^t  ■ 

Mr  BAUCrs.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  ani'i.dmcnt  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  ^jc  stated. 

The  PRESTDIN'a  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  leg  dative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baixus) 
piODOses  an  amc'idr.  .>'-f  numbered  230'!'. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  fill  T  1.0'  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  uii-oensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecfion.  U  *s  .>o  ordered. 

The  amendmeiir  is  as  follows: 

On  page  <,  lire  ■..  mserl  after  the  period 
the  following  i.ew  sentpnce:  "At  the  discre- 
tion of  th-'  Secretary  this  paragraph  applies 
only  lo  a  p.  uflurtT  who  produces  any  quan- 
tity of  raili'.  'a  A  'iroduction  ar<?a  specified  in 
a  marketing  order  issueri  under  .section  8c  of 
the  Agncuilural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amend- 
ed and  reenacli-nl  by  the  AKricuIiural  Mar- 
keting Agree-.r.i-ni  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608c).". 

On  pafre  6,  line  2,  -nsert  after  the  period 
th(  followint:  n;>w  sentence:  "At  the  discre- 
tion lA  the  Set  relary  this  paragraph  applies 
only  o  a  produ'ccr  who  produces  any  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  'i  productio;i  area  specified  in 
i  msrkeiing  ord»"r  issued  under  .section  8c  of 
the  Agricuir.jiH'  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed and  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
ketinK  Agreetnrnl  Act  of  1937  <7  U.S.C. 
608('.  . 

Mr.  BAUC  S  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  C-ir::nan  of  the  committee 
for  making  pro  »t-ion  that  this  amend- 
ment be  the  (  onding  business  when 
the  Senate  coaAtnes  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  yield  the  floor. 


STATEMENT  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2297 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
reluctantly  to  table  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum's  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
tobacco  program  because  it  would 
have  made  too  drastic  a  change  in  the 
Federal  tobacco  program  and  would, 
therefore,  cause  great  economic  hard- 
ship for  those  involved  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  involved  in  the  tobacco  business 
because  smoking  tobacco  has  been 
proven  to  have  many  serious  health 
effects. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  any 
changes  i.a  the  tobacco  program,  not 
inadvertently  cause  the  price  of  tobac- 
co to  decrea.se— thereby  making  ciga- 
rettes more  attractive  to  potential  new 
smokers.  Rapid  elimination  of  the  al- 
lotment could  well  reduce  tobacco 
prices.  I  hope  that  any  future  propos- 
als to  abolish  the  tobacco  allotment 
program  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  tobacco  products 
as  this  amendment  well  could. 

This  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  is  some  improvement  upon 
previous  attempts  at  abolishing  the  to- 
bacco program.  He  has  recognized  to 
an  extent  the  economic  hardships  that 
would  face  small  tobacco  farmers  from 
the  elimination  oi  the  allotment  and 
suopoi  t  programs.  However,  the  tobac- 
co allotment  system  and  price  support 
program  should  be  phased  out  gradu- 
ally, with  appropriate  reimbursement 
to  those  small  farmers  who  would 
suffer  tho  most  from  the  abolition  of 
the  allotment  system.  I  hope  such  a 
balanced  and  fair  program  will  be 
brought  befoif  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  support  thi.s  dairy  legislation 
we  aie  considering  today.  While  the 
bill  docs  not  provide  a  dairy  program 
that  is  completely  to  my  liking  or  to 
the  benefit  of  dairy  farmers  in  Missis- 
sippi, it  does  represent  a  compromise 
between  the  various  groups  in  the 
dairy  industry,  tlit  Congress,  and  the 
administration.  For  that  reason,  and 
because  many  of  our  dairy  farmers  are 
on  the  brink  of  failure,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  act  loday  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1529,  the  dairy  compro- 
mise package 

This  legislation  repeals  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sec-etary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  a  $1  a.ssessment  on  every  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  sold  commercially. 
This  is  probpbly  the  most  important 
part  of  this  legislation,  since  that  as- 
sessment is  causing  .^uch  hard.<?hip  on 
our  farmers  and  is  doing  nothing  to 
reduce  production.  In  fact,  it  is  en- 
couraging production. 

I  have  some  concern  about  one  por- 
tion of  the  bill  in  particular,  the  paid 
diversion  program.  I  agree  with  the 
intent  of  the  program  but  I  am  con- 


cerned about  the  impact  this  program 
may  have  on  another  part  of  our  agri- 
cult  are  community,  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry. I  have  been  assured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  them  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  see  that  those  dairy 
cattle  which  are  taken  out  of  milk  pro- 
duction are  not  flooded  onto  the  beef 
market  all  at  once.  However,  I  wanted 
to  reiterate  this  concern  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do 
not  provide  help  to  one  part  of  our  ag- 
riculture community  at  the  expense  of 
another.  I  intend  to  keep  my  eye  on 
the  dairy  program  to  see  that  this  does 
not  happen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
supporting   this   legislation   which   is 
desperately  needed  by  our  dairy  farm- 
ers. 
Thank  you,  .     . 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
tcday  on  S>  1529.  better  known  as  the 
dair;  compromise. 

The  pending  dairy  compromise,  de- 
veloped jointly  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees  Vvork- 
ing  diligently  with  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  administration,  represents  a 
reasoned  and  comprehensive  solution 
to  the  aairy  surplus  problem.  USDA's 
own  economic  projections  show  the 
compromise  .iieasure  to  be  drastically 
superior  to  the  current  law— as  well  as 
other  proposal:  under  consideration— 
in  terms  of  lowering  milk  production, 
reducing  net  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  purchases,  and  de- 
creasing Government,  held  dairy  prod- 
uct invento.-ies. 

The  dairy  compromise  is  designed  to 
move  quickly  to  restore  the  needed 
supply  deniand  balance  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry by  pro-'iding  an  incentive  to 
dairy  farmer?  to  reduce  milk  produc- 
tion It  also  aims  at  expanding  con 
sumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
tlirough  establishment  of  a  dairy 
farmer  funded  and  directed  program 
of  promotion  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts This  combination  of  efforts  is 
aim- Li  at  reducing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  the  price  sui^port  program 
and  cutting  Government  costs. 

The  compromise  will  cut  the  cost  of 
tho  dairy  program  nearly  $1.4  billion 
next  year  and  to  $989  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  according  to  USDA  esti- 
mates. Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchases  of  surplus  dairy  products 
will  be  cut  from  16.3  billion  pounds  to 
0.5  billion  pound.'^  over  tlie  same  time 
period.  The  compromise  will  do  this 
fairly  and  effectively  without  putting 
many  youi-g  and  highly  leveraged 
farmers  out  of  business. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  high  cost  of 
the  current  dairy  program.  A  program 
that  cost  the  Government  $56  million 
in  '579  skyrocketed  to  $1  billion  in 
1980   lo  $2  billion  in  1981,  $2  billion  in 


1982,  and  is  likely  to  cost  as  much  as 
$3  billion  this  year. 

We  need  to  pass  the  dairy  compro- 
mise today  because  the  current  law  of 
assessing  dairy  farmers  $1  per  hun- 
dredweight on  all  milk  marketed  has 
not  proved  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
milk  production  and  is  extremely 
unfair.  During  the  period  that  the  as- 
sessment has  been  collected,  milk  pro- 
duction has  actually  increased  because 
dairy  producers  savi'  their  milk  checks 
shrink  while  their  costs  have  contm- 
ued  in  increase.  The  natural  reaction 
is  to  increase  production  in  order  to 
cover  fixed  and  variable  costs. 

Since  April  16,  over  $250  million  has 
been  collected  in  asse-ssments  with  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  approach 
is  effective  in  slowing  milk  output. 
The  asse£.smenis  threaten  to  cost  dairy 
farmers  nearly  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984— dcRling  not  only  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  farmers,  but  also  to  the 
broad  range  of  bu-sin-  sses  dependent 
on  dairying  in  rural  economies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  dairy  compromise  provides  a 
sensible  and  effective  solution  to  milk 
surpluses  by  offering  dairy  farmers 
strong  individual  incentives  to  reduce 
production.  The  program  features  $10 
per  hundred  Vs-eight  diversion  pay- 
ments lor  producers  v.'ho  reduce  mar- 
ketings from  5  to  30  percent  of  their 
history.  This  plan  is  based  on  supply 
management  with,  an  added  incentive 
principle. 

Other  mtijor  elements  of  the  dairy 
compromise  include:  A  mandatory  50 
cents  per  hundiedweight  assessment 
which  will  be  used  to  finance  diversion 
payments;  a  50  cent  per  hundred- 
weight reduction  in  the  milk  prict  sup- 
port program  with  further  reductions 
if  milk  production  is  not  .sutficiently 
curtailed  during  the  diversion  program 
and,  a  national  advertising  and  promo- 
tion program,  funded  entirely  by  dairy 
farmers,  to  alleviate  milk  surpluses  by 
increasing  consumption. 

The  compromise  balances  the  inter- 
est of  taxpayers,  consumers,  and  da'ry 
producers.  l\.  cuts  the  taxpayer  cost  of 
the  dairy  program  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  ii  will  co.st  in  1983.  It  re- 
duces the  farm  price  of  milk  in  ord-  r 
to  help  reduce  the  retail  cost  of  miik 
and  miik  products.  It  has  an  effective 
incentive  plan  to  induce  farmers  to 
reduce  production,  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  join  witli  me  in  order  to  pass  the 
compromise  bill.  Dairy  larniers  in  my 
home  Slate  of  South  Dakota  as  well  as 
from  across  the  Nation  need  congres- 
sional action  on  dairy  legislation.  The 
$1  per  hundredvs'cighv  which  is  being 
collected  is  ruinous  for  dairy  farmers. 
Although  some  Members  of  this  body 
may  advocate  dropping  the  support 
price,  doing  so  wiji  not  .save  the  tax- 
payers money.  Cutting  the  support 
pr^ce  actually  increases  taxpayer  costs 


as  farmers  produce  more  to  make  up 
for  the  price  cut.  The  consecutive 
monthly  increases  in  production  which 
have  occurred  during  the  period  in 
which  the  $1  assessment  has  been  col- 
lected provide  clear  evidence  of  how 
counterproductive  any  efiort  to  reduce 
surpluses  is  in  the  absence  of  a  paid  in- 
centive progiam.  Taxpayers  will  only 
get  relief  if  the  surplus  is  eliminated; 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
a  paid  incentive  program  to  cut  pro- 
duction. 

Straight  price  cuts,  like  the  assess- 
ments, run  the  risk  of  forcing  many 
dairy  farm  families  out  of  business. 
With  milk  price  supports  frozen  for  3 
years  now,  dairy  families  are  being 
squeezed  by  the  rapid  surge  in  feed 
prices  caused  by  the  combined  impact 
of  the  summer  drought  and  the  PIK 
program. 

Other  production  costs  for  equip- 
ment, electricity,  and  interest  also 
have  risen  at  alarming  rates,  pushing 
many  dairy  families  to  the  point  of 
economic  ruin.  A  drop  in  the  support 
price  without  an  incentive  program  to 
reduce  production  is  ill-conceived  and 
disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  dairy  compromise.  Al- 
though I  do  not  endor.se  enthusiasti- 
cally all  provisions  of  the  compromise, 
.such  as  a  continuation  of  one  50  cent 
assessment  and  a  drop  of  the  support 
price,  I  will  support  it  because  it  truly 
is  a  compromise  which  was  worked  out 
by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program.  It  is 
much  better  than  the  alternatives  of 
either  continuing  the  $1  assessment  or 
dropping  the  support  price  to  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  without  any  diver- 
sion payments. 

The  compromise  is  supported  strong- 
ly by  virtually  all  of  the  major  dairy 
cooperatives  and  their  member 
owners.  Eighty  percent  of  the  milk 
production  across  the  country  is  mar- 
keted by  farmers  through  the  coopera- 
tives they  own  and  operate.  The  over- 
whelming sipport  for  the  compromise 
is  clear  evidence  of  dairy  farmers' 
thoughts  on  dairy  legislation. 

Dairy  farmers  are  fully  aware  of  the 
need  to  address  the  dairy  surplus  prob- 
lem. It  must,  however,  be  addressed  in 
a  manner  that  will  have  the  least  pos- 
sible adverse  impact  on  dairy  farmers 
and  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  markets  they  serve. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  S.  1529. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  President,  the 
dairy  support  program  as  we  all  know 
is  out  of  control.  Steps  mu.it  be  taken 
now  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  dairy 
surplus  and  the  high  cost  of  support 
prices.  Senator  Hawkins  and  I  intro- 
duced the  National  Dairy  Equity  Act 
of  1983  to  stop  the  budget  hemorrhage 
caused  by  the  runaway  dairy  support 
program.  The  approach  we  advocate  is 
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the  support  price  by  $1,  not 
fee,  not  create  a  mandatory 
_.  Dairy  Promotion  Board,  not 
a  diversion  program,  but  to  use 
method  of  price  support  re- 
Along  with  the  reduction  the 
,^   would  keep  the  price  sup- 
Si  2.50  per  hundredweight  until 
lent  purchases  drop  to  below 
pounds  annually.  If  purchases 
than  7  billion,  but  more  than 

then  the  new  support  price 

ye  raised  to  $12.60.  If  purchases 
L  year  were  less  than  5  billion, 
support  price  of  $13.10  would 
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approach,  coupling  a  temporary 
•eduction  with  a  mechanism  for 
prices    when    Government 
fall,   is  fair  to  consumers 
armers    alike.    Lower    support 
mean  lower  consumer  prices  for 
cheese,   and   butter,   with   con- 
savings  distributed  in  a  progres- 
f^shion.  The  poor  spend  5  percent 
thijir  income  on  dairy  products  as 
__  to  the  well-to-do  who  spend 
percent.  I  hope  that  you  will 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  budget- 
.  .-.„_  in  a  way  that  treats  farm- 
consumers,  and  taxpayers  fairly. 
KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Nation's 
lairy  State,  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
to  voice  my  concern  over  two 

of  the  dairy  compromise  bill 

^fore  us  today.  The  two  provi- 
deal  with  direct  cuts  in  the  sup- 
)rice  and  the  mandated  promo- 
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.,  in  good  conscience,  support 

that  calls  for  direct  cuts  in 

support  price.  Proponents  of  this 

point   to  the   fact  that  the 

dairy  program  is  costing  the 

billions  of  dollars.  They 

that  dairy  farmers  are  getting 

on     Government     subsidies.     I 

disagree.    I    invite    my    col- 

.  to  visit  the  dairy  farms  in  Wis- 

where  the  average  herd  size  is 

..J,  the  average  farm  size  is  less 

200  acres,  the  farms  are  operated 

families  not  by  corporations 

let  income  per  dairy   farm  last 

vas  approximately  $16,500.  If  my 

i.gues  feel  that  farmers  are  get- 

1  ich  on  dairy  subsidies,  I  tell  them 

.  again. 

price  paid  to  dairy  farmers  has 
frozen  for  better  than  2  years.  By 
,.^  cutting  the  support  price  we 
jeapordizing     their     livelihoods. 

's    management    capabilities 

Already  pressed  to  the  utmost  by 
production  costs  and  living  ex- 
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Senate    recently    voted    them- 
_  a  pay  raise.  I  did  not  support 
•aise,  yet  I  have  dairy  farmers  ask 
Uow  the  Senate  can  vote  to  in- 
.  their  salaries,  while  at  the  same 
vote  to  cut  dairy  farmer's  pay- 
Can  anyone  here  today  answer 
question? 


The  second  provision  of  the  compro- 
mise that  I  am  concerned  with  deals 
with  the  National  Promotion  Plan.  I 
have  no  objection  to  promotion,  per 
se.  but  to  mandate  such  a  program 
without  dairy  farmer's  input  is  absurd. 
As  these  farmers  will  be  the  ones  to 
pay  for  this  program,  they  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  This 
provision  is  a  blatant  example  of  Gov- 
ernment meddling.  I  strongly  believe 
that  if  the  dairy  farmers  want  a  pro- 
motion program,  they  should  be  the 
ones  to  decide,  not  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Should  this  provision  pass  intact,  it 
will  set  a  poor  precedent  for  future 
legislation  of  this  type.  What  is  to  stop 
Congress  from  voting  a  mandatory 
promotion  program  for  corn,  rice, 
cotton,  beef,  pork,  and  other  commod- 
ities? As  I  stated  before,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  promotion  of  products, 
yet  I  question  the  way  we  are  dealing 
with  this  issue  today. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  of  voting 
for  dairy  legislation  has  been  consist- 
ent. It  has  been  one  directed  at  main- 
taining a  reasonable  and  fair  dairy 
price  support  program.  I  understand 
we  have  a  good  number  of  amend- 
ments pending  on  this  compromise.  I 
will  listen  with  interest  as  these 
amendments  are  considered,  and  will 
cast  my  vote  on  the  compromise  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  resolve 
this  issue  today.  For  too  long  the  dairy 
price  support  program  has  been  a 
roller  coaster  affair  with  no  positive 
direction.  Time  after  time,  we  have 
witnessed  the  ups  and  downs.  We  have 
been  laboring  in  a  state  of  limbo,  un- 
fairly leaving  our  dairy  farmers  unsure 
of  what  to  expect.  It  has  been  frustrat- 
ing for  all. 

I  feel  it  is  time  the  Senate  "bite  the 
bullet"  and  move  a  dairy  plan 
through.  We  have  waited  too  long  and 
the  longer  we  wait  the  more  frustrat- 
ing and  difficult  the  situation  be- 
comes. In  the  best  interest  of  all,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  by  voting  final  passage  of 
dairy  legislation  today.* 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  managers  on  both  sides 
that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
done  on  this  bill  this  evening.  The 
Baucus  amendment  will  be  the  pend- 
ing question  when  we  resume  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  before  we  conclude,  and  that  is 
the  extension  of  the  unemployment 
benefits  bill. 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that| 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not  I 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  8  o'clock! 
during  which  Senators  may  speak.  I 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-| 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   BAKER.   While  awaiting  final 
clearance  on  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  bill.  Madam  Presi- 


(The  following  statements  and  pro- 1 
ceedings  occurred  during  the  day  and| 
are  printed  at  this  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuity  in  the  Record) 

FLIGHT  007  AFTERMATH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Brit- 1 
ish  author  and  adventurer  T.  E.  Law- 
rence once  noted  that  a  liar  is  bad  be- 
cause he  knows  the  truth  and  chooses] 
to  ignore  it.  but  one  who  tells  half- 
truths  is  worse  because  he  does  not 
even  remember  what  the  truth  looks 
like.    The   Soviet   campaign   of    half- 1 
truths  in  the  aftermath  of  the  attack 
on  Korean  Air  Line  flight  007,  has  sue- 1 
ceeded  only  in  reaffirming  the  world's! 
opinion   of   Soviet   brutality.   This   is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviets] 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  weaken  lan- 
guage in  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion which  deplored  the  Soviet  action] 
that  cost  the  lives  of  269  innocent  ci- 
vilians from  13  countries. 

It  is  also  clear  from  a  recent  report 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  line  is  no  more  credible  at 
home  than  it  is  abroad.  Soviet  citizens 
have  learned  to  read  between  the  lines 
to  discover  their  government's  treach- 
ery, and  they  seem  to  share  the  sense  j 
of  horror  felt  by  all  civilized  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  of  October  ] 
2.  1983,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4.  1983] 

Reporter's  Notebook:  Some  Doubts  Among 
Russians  on  Downing  of  Jet 

(By  John  F.  Burns) 

Moscow,  Oct.  1— A  month  after  a  Soviet 
jet  fighter  shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  007  over  Sakhalin  Island,  the  inci- 
dent has  maintained  a  surprising  momen- 
tum here,  despite  Kremlin  efforts  to  switch 
public  attention  back  to  the  "military 
threat  '  posed  by  the  United  States. 

Conversations  with  some  Russians  suggest 
that  the  campaign  to  persuade  them  the 
Soviet  Union  bears  no  guilt  and  no  lasting 
stigma  in  world  affairs  may  have  been  less 
successful  than  Westerners  here  originally 
thought,  at  least  among  the  more  educated. 

An  engineer,  a  university  lecturer  and  an 
industrial  manager  who  discussed  the 
matter  in  separate  conversation,  as  well  as 
others,  indicated  that  members  of  the 
middle  class  had  a  fairly  accurate'  idea  of 
what  happened  to  the  airliner,  and  that 
quite  a  number  were  uneasy  about  it. 

One  man.  returning  to  Moscow  after  a 
summer  vacation,  said  he  and  his  friends 
had  known  from  the  first  ambiguous  state- 
ment by  Tass.  the  official  press  agency,  that 
a  disaster  had  occurred  and  that  the  victims 


must  have  been  on  a  civilian  aircraft,  facts 
unmentioned  by  Tass. 

TERRIBLE  MISTAKE"  INFERRED 

The  man  said  that  subsequent  announce- 
ments up  to  the  admission  on  Sept.  6  that 
the  plane  had  been  shot  down,  convinced 
them  that  a  "terrible  mistake"  had  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  that 
Moscow  was  engaged  in  an  exercise  in 
damage  control. 

The  man  drew  his  conclusions  in  a  lamii- 
iar  fashion,  by  reading  between  the  lines  of 
official  statements,  learning  as  much  from 
what  was  not  said  as  from  what  was. 

A  surprising  number  of  other  people 
learned  the  full  story  behind  the  incident 
by  listening  to  Russian-language  broadcasts 
from  West  Germany  and  Britain  and  from 
the  Voice  of  America.  Although  the  foreign 
broadcasts  were  heavily  jammed,  many  Rus- 
sians reported  during  the  airliner  crisis  that 
as  one  man  put  it,  "if  you  want  to  listen  and 
keep  searching  the  dial  long  enough,  you  11 

get  a  signal."  „   ... 

Among  such  people,  by  no  means  all  dissi- 
dents, the  words  used  to  describe  the  fate  of 
Flight  007's  passengers  are  little  different 
from  those  heard  in  the  West. 

HORRIBLE.  JUST  HORRIBLE' 

■■It  was  horrible,  just  horrible,"  said  one 
man.  "I  mean,  they  actually  shot  down  an 
airliner.  It's  unimaginable." 

Those  voicing  such  comments  said  that 
the  airilner's  deviation  from  its  flight  path 
needed  clarifying,  but  there  seemed  little 
disposition  to  accept  the  official  argument 
that  the  suspicion  that  It  was  on  a  spying 
mission  justified  shooting  it  down. 

Against  this,  many  other  Russians,  par- 
ticularly those  in  blue-collar  jobs,  seemed 
content  to  accept  the  Governments  argu- 
ment that  the  defense  of  the  country  s 
■sacred  borders"   outweighed   the   loss  of 

life 

The  number  of  casualties  was  officially 
mentioned  only  twice,  in  the  Government 
newspaper  Izvestla  and  a  Moscow  paper  So- 
vetskaya  Rossiya.  But  even  the  death  toll  of 
269  failed  to  shift  the  convictions  of  those 
whose  Instinct  was  to  back  the  authorities. 
•I  don't  think  that's  so  many,  when  you 
consider  how  many  people  died  in  the  war, 
was  a  typical  comment.  „  „k„„ 

Although  Western  envoys  here  have  aban- 
doned any  hope  that  Soviet  officials  will 
heed  demands  for  an  apology  and  for  com- 
pensation for  the  casualties,  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  win  Soviet  cooperation  in  the  affair 
continue  almost  every  day. 

But  even  when  requests  are  presented  in  a 
manner  designed  to  avoid  the  Issue  of 
blame,  the  Foreign  Ministry  here  has  react- 
ed In  a  peremptory  fashion,  refusing  even  to 
accept  the  notes  on  which  the  requests  are 
put  forward. 

One  ambassador  whose  nation  had  several 
citizens  aboard  the  South  Korean  plane 
went  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  this  week  with 
a  note  listing  the  names  and  personal  par- 
ticulars, including  passport  numbers. 

Among  other  things,  the  note  asked  that 
any  human  remains  or  belongings  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  concerned,  and  re- 
quested that  the  Soviet  authorities  consider 
Issuing  provisional  death  certificates  to 
speed  up  legal  processes  for  the  victims 
families.  A  senior  official  of  the  ministry  s 
consular  department  pushed  the  note 
straight  back  across  the  table  and  with  a 
stone  face  ended  the  encounter. 

Another  ambassador,  treated  in  similar 
fashion,  admitted  he  had  abandoned  his 
diplomatic  demeanor.  "I  said  to  this  bloke. 


•Listen  to  me,  because  my  Government 
would  like  you  to  understand  something  of 
the  human  dimensions  of  this  thing.  I  want 
you  to  imagine  the  scene  aboard  that  air- 
craft as  those  people  went  to  their  watery 
graves,  crying  out  for  help  and  grasping  for 
their  loved  ones.  This  Is  what  occurred,  and 
when  you  respond  to  us  In  this  fashion  it 
would  be  as  well  if  you  thought  about  it  a 

little.' "  ^        J 

Another  prominent  Western  ambassador 
reacted  by  cutting  off  social  contacts  with 
Russian  officials,  a  decision  that  involved 
telling  one  group  of  Soviet  guests  that  a 
dinner  dance  had  been  canceled,  then  reln- 
stltutlng  the  occasion,  without  them,  as  a 
dinner.  The  ambassador's  wife  has  made  her 
feelings  known  in  another  way.  Since  the 
airliner  went  down,  she  has  dressed  only  In 
black  on  formal  occasions. 

In  putting  Its  case  before  the  Soviet 
public  the  Kremlin  showed  something  of  Its 
attitude  toward  Western  news  organiza- 
tions. In  general,  these  are  denounced  here 
for  their  -lies"  and  -distortions,"  but  after 
the  airliner  was  shot  down.  Tass  and  the 
principal  newspapers  reprinted  dozens  of 
Items  from  Western  papers  In  the  effort  to 
prove  Moscow's  case  that  the  Korean  jet  was 
spying. 

The  calculation  seemed  to  be  that  Soviet 
readers  doubtful  of  the  official  Government 
account  would  be  convinced  when  they  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  support  for  the  official 
version  coming  from  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Washington  Post  and  other  newspapers 
In  the  West.  But  many  of  the  citations  were 
taken  out  of  their  context  or  otherwise  doc- 
tored to  distort  their  Intent. 

For  example,  a  long  article  that  appeared 
In  Pravda  last  week  quoted  triumphantly 
from  a  British  television  report  to  show  that 
Britain's  Civil  Aviation  Authority  had  run 
simulations  and  seemingly  concluded  that  it 
was  "an  absolute  impossibility"  for  the 
Korean  plane  to  have  deviated  so  far  from 
its  course  as  a  result  of  crew  error  or  naviga- 
tional failure. 

QUITE  A  DIFFERENT  CONCLUSION 

In  fact,  the  British  authority's  investiga- 
tion had  concluded  that  If  the  Korean  pilot 
had  made  a  mistake  of  a  single  notch  in  set- 
ting one  switch  on  his  automatic  pilot,  plac- 
ing the  aircraft  on  a  compass  heading  In- 
stead of  a  preset,  computer-guided  course. 
It  could  have  ended  up  five  miles  from 
where  It  was  shot  down. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  example 
was  a  Tass  Item  on  Sept.  16  reporting  that 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canberra  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  airiiner  incident  from 
•the  Australian  pilot  F.  James  with  46 
years'  seniority."  .... 

Tass  quoted  Mr.  James  as  saying  that  a 
growing  number  of  pilots"  were  like  him. 
•indignant'  at  the  Australian  Government  s 
having  been  drawn  into  the  'propaganda 
campaign  of  distorting  facts"  put  out  by 
Washington.  What  Tass  did  not  mention 
was  that  Francis  James  Is  an  elderly  Austra- 
lian maverick  with  leftist  sympathies  whose 
flying  experiences  were  in  World  War  II. 

The  Korean  airliner  incident  illuminated 
the  Soviet  system  In  many  unexpected  ways, 
mainly  In  the  glimpses  It  gave  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  armed  forces.  For  Western  ana- 
lysts, one  bonus  was  the  appearance  at  a 
two-hour  news  conference  of  Marshal  Niko- 
lai V.  Ogarkov,  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  who  was  previously  to  be  glimpsed 
only  on  ceremonial  occasions  in  Red  Square. 
Although  the  case  he  presented  convinced 
few  diplomats,  the  marshal's  demeanor  was 
generally  considered  Impressive. 


An  engineer  by  training.  Marshal  Ogarkov 
Is  perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
new  generation  of  technically  skilled  offi- 
cers who  were  advanced  rapidly  under  the 
leadership  of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  armed  forces  needed  a 
younger,  more  efficient  general  officer  corps 
than  the  one  that  took  over  In  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II. 

Now  aged  65  and  In  his  seventh  year  as 
the  nation's  top  soldier.  Marshal  Ogarkov 
rose  to  the  top  on  the  strength  of  his  skills 
as  an  overseer  of  weapons  procurement  and 
research  programs. 


EVERY  INCH  A  PROFESSIONAL 

At  the  news  conference,  he  was  every  Inch 
an  accomplished  general  staff  officer,  run- 
ning through  the  Soviet  version  of  the 
Korean  plane's  flight  to  destruction 
smoothly  and  with  barely  a  sign  of  irritation 
at  the  blunt  questions  that  came  from  West- 
ern newsmen. 

When  one  reporter  asked  If  the  Kremlin 
was  prepared  to  risk  war  on  the  decision  of 
local  military  commanders,  and  another 
asked  sarcastically  if  the  defense  of  the  na- 
tion's 'sacred  borders"  was  worth  269  lives, 
he  responded  calmly,  as  though  a  dry  run  at 
the  general  staff  headquarters  had  prepared 
him  for  every  question. 

With  Defense  Minister  Dmitri  P.  Ustinov 
nearlng  his  75th  birthday.  Marshal  Ogarkov 
heads  the  short  list  of  those  expected  by 
manv  Western  diplomats  to  be  his  eventual 
successor.  On  the  basis  of  his  performance 
at  the  news  conference,  many  diplomats  be- 
lieved the  marshal  could  be  a  formidable 
figure,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  military's  political  Influence  appears 
to  be  running  high. 

•He's  smart,  and  he's  tough,  and  he's  cool, 
and  the  way  he's  handling  this  business 
shows  that  he  can  take  a  bad  brief  and  give 
it  a  pretty  good  run,"  one  Western  envoy 
said.  "What  more  could  the  Kremlin  want?" 


LECH  WALESA'S  NOBEL  PRIZE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Alfred  Nobel  established  annual 
awards,  to  be  given  to  those  men  and 
women  whose  work  in  physics,  chemis- 
try, medicine,  physiology,  literature, 
and  peace  was  deserving  of  exceptional 
recognition.  In  that  last  and  most  im- 
portant category— peace— the  prize 
has  been  bestowed  on  some  of  the 
greatest  men  and  women  of  our  centu- 
ry. These  recipients  have  contributed 
to  the  fundamental  stability  of  our 
world,  and  to  the  quality  of  human 
life.  Recent  recipients  have  included 
Mother  Theresa,  Anwar  Sadat,  Mena- 
chem  Begin,  and  Soviet  dissident 
Andre  Sakharov. 

Yesterday,  the  peace  prize  was 
awarded  to  Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the 
outlawed  Polish  labor  union.  Solidari- 
ty. Walesa  has  championed  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  association  and  basic 
human  rights  in  a  time  and  place 
where  those  causes  are  anathema.  He 
has  gone  toe-to-toe  with  the  Soviet-in- 
spired repression  in  his  native  Poland, 
and  he  bears  the  scars.  He  was  impris- 
oned, slandered,  and  humiliated  by  a 
system  that  has  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  dignity  of  its  own  people.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  job,  and  his 
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NoBE^.  Peace  Prize 

(By  Chris  Lund) 

;PI ).— Lech  Walesa,  the  electrician 
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campaign  accusing  Walesa  of  trying  to  steish 
$1  million  in  the  V^.iican  Bank. 

Committee  Chairman  £Kil  Aaryik  ac- 
knowledged the  choice  of  Walesa  would  not 
please  Poland's  military  rulers. 

Walesa  was  notified  by  telegram  he  had 
won  the  prize  and  was  invitee  to  the  Dec.  10 
award  ceremony  in  Oslo.  "We  don't  expect 
anything  but  we  very  strongly  hope  he 
comes,"  Aaryik  said. 

The  committee  praised  his  "considerable 
personal  sacrifice"  in  battling  for  workers' 
rigiits— including  riearly  a  year  of  detention 
while  Poland  was  under  the  martial  law  de- 
clared in  December  1981. 

"Thif  contribution  is  of  vital  importance 
in  the  wider  campaign  to  secure  universal 
freedom  lo  orsanize-a  .human  right  as  de- 
fined by  the  United  Nations,"  the  commit- 
tee said. 

Other  nominees  for  the  prize  this  year  iu 
cludi'd  Desmond  Tutu,  a  black  Anglican 
bishop  active  in  fighting  South  Africa's 
apartheid  policy,  and  former  U.S.  Middle 
Ea.st  enjoy  Philip  Habib. 

Prize  winners  receive  a  gold  medal  and 
monetary  prize  that  this  year  is  1.5  million 
Swedish  kronor  ',$200,000).  It  is  uncertain 
how  Walesa  will  collect  or  whether  he  will 
be  allowed  to  travel  to  Oslo  tc  receive  his 
prize. 


Wa  rsaw.  the  Polish  Government  re- 
;omment  on  the  award,  which  came 
leight  of  government  propaganda 


ANOTHER  VOICE  AGAINST 
HIGHER  PHONE  RATES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  New  York  Times  urges  that 
the  Se:iate  not  rush  to  judgment  on  S. 
1660,  Che  bill  which  interjects  the  Con- 
gress into  the  morass  surrounding  the 
break  up  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 

This  is  my  feeling  exactly-that 
haste  is  only  going  to  complicate  an  al- 
ready complex  situation,  rather  than 
improve  it. 

Even  though  we  are  distracted  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  President,  by  the  impor- 
tant busine.'s  at  hand,  I  beseech  my 
colleagues  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  developments  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations field.  All  of  us  must  be  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  this  vital  matter, 
lest  we  compound  the  situation  by 
making  serious  and  long-reaching  mis- 
takes. 

I  request  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1983] 
Putting  Congress  on  Hold 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  residential  telephone  users  to  pay  $2 
a  month  and  businesses  as  much  as  $6  a 
month  for  access  to  long  distance.  But  Con 
gress,  fearful  of  a  backlash  when  the  pro- 
posed rates  start  in  January,  threatens  to 
overrule  the  decision.  That  would  be  an  ill- 
informed  mistake. 

To  the  F.C.C.'s  critics,  the  access  charges 
are  another  assault  on  common  sense  by 
economic  theoreticians  bent  on  tinkering 
with  the  best  telephone  system  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  flat-fee  access  charges  are  no  threat 
to  phone  service.  Par  from  it.  They  would 
produce  better  service  for  no  more  money. 


Congress  seems  not  to  understand  that  -and 
should  not  rush  to  judge  until  it  does. 

\  few  decades  ago.  long  distance  was  an 
expensive  luxury  in  a  telephone  system 
built  primarily  for  local  use.  The  way  long- 
distance costs  were  apportioned  was  rel,i- 
tively  unimportant.  But  new  technology  ha.s 
dramatically  changed  the  economics  oi  tele- 
communications. Today,  ihe  real  cost  of 
calling  cross-country  is  only  slightly  grtater 
than  calling  crosstown. 

Yot  for  reasons  of  inertia  and  politics,  the 
regulator.^  have  only  recently  begun,  'o 
adjust  rales  accordingly.  Despite  this  failure 
to  adjust.  American  phone  service  ri'mainc 
first-rate.  Why  should  we  tinker  with  it 
now?  In  part,  because  technology  forces  us 
to. 

Long-distance  callers  will  pay  infl.ated 
charges  only  if  they  have  no  alternative. 
Now.  heavy  users  can  create  their  own  satel- 
lite communications  systems,  cntiiely  by- 
passing Ma  Bell  and  her  high  rates,  r'or  the 
moment,  such  systents  carry  only  a  tiny 
fraction  oi  long-distance  traffic  out  the 
handwTiting  is  on  the  wall  if  not  m  the  air- 
waves: Long-distance  charges  must  come 
down. 

Long-distance  callers  share  the  use  of  bil- 
lions in  equipment  in  local  phone  company 
offices.  On  average,  a  quarter  of  the  mes- 
sages traveling  along  local  wires  are  long- 
distance. To  compensate  the  local  phone 
companies,  long-distance  users  are  now 
billed  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  local  equip- 
ment costs,  about  15  cents  a  minine. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  Once  local  sys- 
tems are  built,  it  costs  little  or  ncthint'  'o 
provide  access  to  lonK  distance.  The  15-cent- 
a-minule  charge  thus  needle.ssly  discuurages 
long-distance  calls.  So  Bi!!y  calls  home  from 
collegt  once  a  month  rather  than  once  a 
week.  Businesses  spend  S4  to  type  and  mail 
a  message  that  would  cost  the  phone  compa- 
nies only  S3  to  handle.  Multiply  that  by  mil- 
lions of  long-distance  calls  not  made  e.ich 
day  and  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the  inef- 
ficiency costs. 

With  fixed  access  rales,  individual  long- 
distance calls  will  cost  less,  eiicourapint; 
people  to  make  more  of  them,  tlius  creating 
more  efficient  use  of  the  whole  phone 
system. 

Critics  charge  that  to  rely  more  on  fi.xed 
access  tees  would  force  poor  people  to  give 
up  their  phones.  If  that  were  a  realistic 
danger,  more  efficient  use  of  long  distance 
might  not  be  worth  the  social  cost.  But  it's 
not  realistic.  In  fact,  the  F.C.C.  has  invited 
phone  companies  to  create  cheap,  no-frills, 
"life-line"  service  if  they  haven't  already  es- 
tablished, it. 

Congress  has  a  choice.  It  can  surrender  to 
political  panic  and  vote  to  retard  change, 
hoping  that  long-distance  callers  don't  find 
ways  to  beat  the  overcharges.  Or  it  can 
allow  a  gradual  transition  to  efficient,  cost- 
based  pricing,  taking  care  to  protect  access 
to  phone  service  at  reasonable  prices.  And 
that  is  no  choice  at  all. 


THE  WEIRTON  STEEL  CO.  ESOP 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  the  commimity  of  Weirton 
W.  Va.,  took  a  historic  vote  on  a 
matter  of  potential  great  significance 
not  only  to  that  community  but  to 
communities  all  across  the  Nation. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
dominant  industry— as  well  as  the 
largest  private  employer— the  Weirton 


has  been  the  local  steel  mill  which  op- 
erated as  a  division  of  Pittsburgh- 
headquartered  National  Steel  Corp. 

In  order  to  survive  in  the  beleagured 
steel  industry,  Weirton's  7,000  steel- 
workers  voted  to  utilize  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  (SOP)  to  buy  the 
Weirton  facility.  In  order  to  undertake 
this  historic  buyout,  the  employees 
agreed  to  reduce  their  compensation 
approximately  20  percent  below  that 
of  other  steelworkers  in  the  United 
States. 

These  sacrifices  were  necessary,  not 
only  to  make  the  Weirton  plant  more 
cost  competitive,  but  also  to  make  it  fi- 
nancially possible  for  the  new  com.pa- 
ny  to  bring  its  facilities  more  in  line 
with  the  prevailing  state  of  technology 
in  this  capital-intensive  industry. 

In  March  of  1981,  National  Steel  an- 
nounced that  it  would  no  longer  invest 
additional  funds  in  the  Weirton  Divi- 
sion, funds  that  were  essential  if  the 
facility  was  to  remain  a  financially 
viable  entity.  At  the  same  time.  Na- 
tional Steel  indicated  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Weirton  communi- 
ty to  facilitate  an  acquistion  by  the 
employees. 

During  the  18 '/a  months  following 
that  announcement,  the  Weirton  com- 
munity has  demonstrated  remarkable 
courage,  determination,  and  resolve  in 
undertaking  the  many  complex  steps 
required  to  complete  this  unique 
transaction. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  numerous 
details  involved,  a  joint  study  commit- 
tee was  formed,  with  representatives 
from  both  labor  and  management 
working  closely  together  to  insure  that 
the  buyout  project  continued  to  move 
forward.  The  joint  study  committee 
contracted  with  consultants  in  all  of 
the  many  fields  of  expertise  required, 
including  attorneys,  investment  bank- 
ers, employee  benefit  consultants, 
management  consultants,  and  other. 

The  Weirton  community  demon- 
strated their  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  joint  study  committee  by  sponsor- 
ing a  broad  range  of  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities. The  State  of  West  Virginia 
also  put  its  resources  behind  this 
effort,  with  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller  help- 
ing to  obtain  State  economic  develop- 
ment funds  to  assist  the  joint  study 
committee's  efforts. 

West  Virginia's  fine  congressional 
delegation  also  helped  by  lending  their 
enthusiastic  support  to  this  undertak- 
ing In  particular.  Senators  Robert 
Byrd  and  Jennings  Randolph  were  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  overcome 
Federal  regulatory  barriers  that  would 
otherwise  have  imposed  additional 
costs  on  the  firm  at  a  very  inoppor- 
tune time. 

Mr  President,  the  '  support  that 
united  behind  this  proposal  provides 
an  excellent  example  of  how  a  commu- 
nity can  find  its  way  out  of  economic 
adversity. 


The  vote  approving  the  employee 
stock  ownership  plan— 82  percent  ap- 
proval—is, of  course,  only  the  first 
step.  The  ESOP  alone  is  not  going  to 
save  Weirton,  although  the  tax  incen- 
tives available  for  ESOP's  will  help  to 
make  the  acquisition  possible.  But  the 
new  Weirton  Steel  Co.  will  still  need  to 
produce  a  high  quality  product  at  a 
competitive  price.  Fortunately,  Weir- 
ton has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
lop  quality  production  by  a  highly 
skilled  work  force. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  going  to 
be  on  Weirton  for  pome  time  to  come. 
Over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months, 
this  historic  vote  will  be  discussed  and 
debated  in  business  and  labor  circles 
all  across  the  Nation,  and,  indeed,  all 
across  the  world. 

The  Weirton  community  is  stepping 
out  in  a  new  direction,  a  direction  that 
I  believe  can  show  people  the  world 
over  how  the  benefits  of  our  system 
can  reach  out  and  include  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  This  farsighted  and  cou- 
rageous community  has  the  potential 
to  set  an  example  of  workability,  to 
show  other  industries,  and  other  na- 
tions, how  an  enterprise— and  a  com- 
munity—can pull  together  to  make  it 
through  difficult  times. 

Their  efforts  have  been  a  source  of 
pride  and  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  have  watched  them  closely  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  I  know  that 
people  everywhere  join  me  in  wishing 
them  great  success. 

There  have  been  many  articles  dis- 
cussing the  Weirton  ESOP  as  the 
planning  proceeded.  One  of  the  best 
appeared  in  the  August  13,  1983  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Workers  at  Weirton  Steel  See  Only  One 
Way  To  Save  Their  Failing  Plant:  Buy  It 
(By  Richard  Corrigan) 
Weirton,  W.  VA.— Everyone  here  knows 
how  the  most  important  election  ever  held 
in  this  city  will  come  out,  even  before  the 
voting  date  has  been  set  and  the  thousand- 
page     voters'     guides     have     been     passed 
around.  Don  Michaux.  a  gray-haired  shop 
steward  at  the   huge  Weirton  steel   plant, 
cheerily  sums  up  the  limited  choice  that  will 
be  on  the  ballot:  "Its  a  two-horse  race.  One 
of  em's  dead  and  one  of  'em's  not." 

The  live  horse  may  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  few  votes  are  expected  for  the  alterna- 
tive. ,  ,... 
This  is  an  economic  election,  not  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  it  represents  a  landmark  devel- 
opment in  U.S.  labor-management  relations. 
Workers  at  the  Weirton  Steel  Division  of 
National  Steel  Corp.  expect  to  vote  soon- 
maybe  in  September— to  swallow  cuts  in 
wages  and  benefits  as  part  of  a  deal  in 
which  local  labor  and  management  will  take 
over  ownership  of  the  plant. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  the  newly  in- 
dependent Weirton  Steel  Corp.  will  become 
the  biggest  employee-owned  company  in  the 
nation,  with  annual  revenues  of  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion or  more,  making  it  one  of  the  nation's 


top  10  steel  companies  and  a  member  of  the 
Fortune  500  industrials. 

The  alternative  to  accepting  the  package 
deal  is  to  let  National  Steel  keep  the  plant. 
But  National  doesn't  want  it  and  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  cut  back  its  Weirton  oper- 
ations drastically  if  the  employees  don't 
take  it  over.  That  would  lead  to.  if  not  a 
total  shutdown  of  the  plant,  something  very 
close. 

With  National's  encouragement,  Weirton 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  keop  the  plant 
going  under  local  ownership.  The  major 
union  at  the  plant,  the  Independent  Steel- 
workers  Union,  teamed  up  with  the  Weirton 
division's  management  to  form  a  joint  study 
committee  to  engineer  a  takeover  plan.  In 
an  outpouring  of  hometown  boosterism, 
community  groups  staged  a  series  of  fund- 
raising  drives  to  help  meet  the  $2  million- 
plus  costs  of  outside  advisers.  Bake  sales, 
telethons,  golf  outings.  We  Can  Do  It" 
posters  and  T-shiris  and  a  benefit  perform- 
ance by  Frankie  Yankovic  and  his  polka 
band  were  all  part  of  the  campaign. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Development  Administration  chipped  in 
$100,000  to  help  meet  initial  costs,  and  the 
citv  of  Weirton  is  readying  an  application 
for  a  $20  million  urban  development  action 
grant  from  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department.  The  grant  would  be  used 
for  capital  improvements  inside  the  steel 
plant. 

Weirton's  effort  to  save  the  plant  has  at- 
tracted national  attention,  not  because  a 
worker-owned  plant  is  a  novelty  but  because 
this  smokestack  enterprise  is  so  big  that  it 
dominates  the  local  economy.  In  its  heyday, 
the  Weirton  plant  employed  some  13,000 
workers;  even  now,  with  7,200  on  the  job 
and  another  2.500  on  the  recall  list,  it  is 
West  Virginias  biggest  single-location  em- 
ployer, says  union  president  Waller  F.  Bish. 
At  a  time  when  plant  closings  have 
become  a  nationwide  phenomenon.  Weir- 
ton's effort  spark.-;  hopes  that  other  endan- 
gered companies  might  be  rescued  through 
the  same  tactic. 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La.,  congressional 
champion  of  employee-owned  stock  plans, 
said  in  a  Jiuie  speech  to  the  Weirton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  "You  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  creating  something  that  will  not  only 
give  new  life  to  the  Weirton  community  but 
will  also  serve  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  people 
in  distressed  communities  all  across  this 
nation." 

There  is,  however,  no  guarantee  that  the 
new  company  will  survive.  It  is,  after  all,  en- 
tering an  industry  whose  major  companies 
lost  a  combined  total  of  more  than  $3  billion 
last  year.  And  Weirton  enters  the  business 
with  a  reputation  of  having  the  highest- 
priced  labor  in  an  overpriced  labor  sector. 

•Whatever  the  USW  [United  Steelworkers 
of  America]  got.  Weirton  always  got  a  little 
bit  extra."  said  John  G.  Redline.  president 
of  National's  Weirton  Steel  Division. 
"Which  meant  we  never  had  any  fear  of 
work  stoppages." 

That  "little  bit  extra  "  bought  a  no-strike 
clause  in  the  local  union's  contract— the  last 
Weirton  steel  strike  was  a  half-century 
ago— but  has  been  pricing  Weirton  out  of 
the  world  steel  market,  Redline  said.  Weir- 
ton's veteran  steelworkers  commonly  pull 
down  $30,000,  $40,000  or  even  $50,000  a 
year. 

"The  Japanese  are  $10  a  man-hour  cheap- 
er than  the  [American]  steel  industry,  and 
they're  $13  a  man-hour  less  than  Weirton." 
Redline  said.  "Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
plants  are  dropping  like  flies?" 
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:losing  anywhere  can  be  painful, 
is  case  the  result  would  be  a 

little  Ohio  River  Valley  city, 

l^etween    wooded    ridges    in    the 
of  West  Virginia,  has  been  a 
town  since  the  first  Weirton 
was  founded  by  Ernest  T.  Weir 
turn  of  the  century.  Weirs  corn- 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Na- 
Corp. 

which  has  provided  jobs  for  gen- 

'    Weirton-area    residents,    over- 

city.  To  visualize  its  size,  imag- 

( he  Washington  Mall,  from  the 

.1  litol  Hill  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

( :onstitution  Avenue  to  Independ- 

e,  was  one  big  steel  plant.  That's 

size  of  the  Weirton  plant— 389 

1  urnaces   and   smokestacks,   steel 

r  Ulroad  yards  looming  over  a  city 

residents. 

Weirton  is  just  a  thin  commer- 
ing  along  the  rim  of  the  plant, 
closed,  it  would  be  the  end  of 
as  Weirton  knows  it. 

•UTTING  THE  SQUEEZE  ON 

-.  campaign  began  when  Pitts- 
National  Steel  announced  on 
1  982,  that  it  had  decided  to  'sub- 
limit its  future  investments"  in 
plant.  In  effect.  National  said  it 
.jg  to  pull  the  plug— but  suggest- 
employee-owned  company  could 
__  option." 

N  ational's  announcement  stunned 

he  company  had  already  made 

t  was  diversifying  out  of  the  steel 

1980.  National  moved  into  the 

;  ector  with  a  $241   million  cash 

.  United  Financial  Corp.  of  Cali- 

ts  1981  annual  report,  the  compa- 

;d   its  strategy   by  saying  that 

that  cannot  demonstrate  either 

ting  capabilities  or  solid  growth 

ill  be  reduced  or  divested."  The 

1  aid  it  would  'continue  to  adjust 

its  steel  businesses  downward." 

division,  which  accounts  for 

.  per  cent  of  National's  steel  pro- 
g(  nerated  revenues  of  more  than  $1 
I  ach  of  1980  and  1981.  The  figure 
$817  million  in  1982.  a  calamitous 
le  steel  industry.  On  a  company- 
National  lost  nearly  $500  million 
revenues  fell  by  more  than  $1  bil- 


1  )82 


annual  report.  National  said 
division  had  been   •marginally 
during  the  previous  five  years 
require  hundreds  of  millions  of 
additional    capital    investments, 
prospects"  of  returning  a  reason- 
"Weirton's  high  cost  position, 
part  to  the  fact  that  its  employ- 
are  the  highest  in  the  steel  in- 
even  its  long-term  survival  a 
'  National  said. 
M.  Love.  National's  chairman  and 
ive  officer,  told  the  company's 
this  May.   'The  decision  to 
to  the  employees  was.  in  large 
predicated  on  our  very  real  and 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Weir- 
and  the  people  of  Weirton.  " 
said  that  if  the  employees  voted 


against  the  agreement,  the  company  would 
proceed  with  its  plan  to  cut  back  operations 
there.  There  would  be  "no  second  vote,"  he 
said. 

National's  motive  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
an  employee-owned  Weirton  is  not  wholly 
altruistic,  critics  say. 

■'My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  reason 
for  this  whole  froth  is  for  National  Steel  to 
avoid  the  costs  associated  with  a  shutdown." 
said  Staughton  Lynd.  senior  attorney  for 
Northeast  Ohio  Legal  Services,  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corp.  unit  in  nearby  Youngs- 
town.  Lynd.  a  longtime  activist  in  civil 
rights  and  antiwar  movements,  is  represent- 
ing some  Weirton  steelworkers  in  a  legal 
challenge  to  the  pending  takeover.  If  any- 
body thinks  they  did  this  for  their  Boy 
Scout  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Weirton. 
they're  off  their  rocker,"  he  said. 

Barron's  magazine,  in  a  critique  of  the 
deal,  said  the  Weirton  plant  is  more  costly 
dead  than  alive  from  National's  standpoint. 
"National  would  face  liabilities  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  early  pensions  and 
income  supplements  if  it  tried  to  liquidate 
the  operation."  the  magazine  said.  "If  the 
proposed  worker-owned  concern  survives 
just  five  years  ...  it  can  forget  about  them. 
So  National  is  willing  to  part  with  hundreds 
of  millions  in  assets  (as  valued  by  its  book- 
keepers) for  not  very  much  immediate 
cash." 

THE  WORKERS  RESPOND 

"We  get  paid  to  tell  people  what  will  work 
and  what  will  not  work,  "  said  Ronald  M. 
Bancroft,  a  principal  in  the  consulting  firm 
of  McKinsey  &  Co..  Inc.  For  a  $500,000  fee. 
McKinsey  surveyed  the  prospects  for  an  in- 
dependent Weirton  Steel  and  concluded 
that  it  could  indeed  work— if  the  employee- 
owners  would  be  willing  to  accept  big  con- 
cessions. 

The  McKinsey  firm  is  not  the  only  blue- 
chip  adviser  involved  in  launching  Weirton 
Steel  Corp.  The  New  "Sfork  investment  bank- 
ing house  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  and  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Willkie  Farr  &  Galla- 
gher have  provided  financial,  negotiating 
and  other  services— for  fees  of  about 
$300,000  and  $900,000  through  May  31. 

The  Weirton  Joint  Study  Committee,  the 
labor-management  unit  that  was  set  up  to 
plan  the  takeover,  has  rolled  up  expenses  of 
more  than  $2  million  so  far  and  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $500,000.  Before  entering  into 
takeover  negotiations  with  National,  the 
labor-management  committee  retained  an 
actuarial  consultant  to  estimate  National's 
liabilities  for  pensions  and  other  benefits  if 
it  shut  the  plant. 

According  to  union  president  Bish.  the 
study  showed  that  National's  current  pen- 
sion and  benefits  liabilities  totaled  $452  mil- 
lion and  its  current  pension  fund  assets  to- 
taled $350  million.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
shutdown,  the  study  showed.  National's  li- 
abilities would  balloon  to  $770  million  be- 
cause of  the  added  costs  of  early  pension 
payments,  severance  payments  and  other 
items. 

These  numbers  gave  the  Weirton  team 
some  negotiating  room  in  the  talks  with  Na- 
tional, which  clearly  wanted  to  avoid  the 
shutdown  costs. 

•Definitely  laey  did  not  want  to  shut  it 
down  and  assume  the  pension  liabilities." 
Bish  said.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
deal,  he  said,  'they  did  not  get  out  of  any 
pension  liabilities." 

If  the  employee-owned  plant  folded  after 
five  years,  it  would  be  liable  for  newly 
earned  pension  benefits.  But  National  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  its  current 


pension  liabilities,  including  its  share  of 
pension  benefits  for  future  retirees.  Bish 
said.  A  worker  "will  never  lose  anything 
that  he  would  have  now  with  National,"  he 
said. 

On  Jan.  31.  National  announced  a  $286 
million  loss  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
Weirton  plant,  after  including  the  money  it 
would  receive  from  the  sale.  More  than  half 
the  total  loss.  $151  million,  represented  em- 
ployment-related costs  such  as  projected 
pension  payments,  with  the  rest  covering 
projected  losses  on  assets  and  other  items. 

Then  on  July  19.  National  said  in  its 
report  on  the  second  quarter  that  it  was 
adding  another  undefined  $100  million  to  its 
projected  loss  on  the  Weirton  sale.  The 
company  added  that  it  did  not  think  any 
further  writeoffs  would  be  necessary.  The 
announcement  of  the  additional  $100  mil- 
lion loss  suggested  that  the  Weirton  labor- 
management  unit,  through  its  outside  nego- 
tiating team,  had  succeeded  in  getting  Na- 
tional Steel  to  assume  heavier  pension  and 
benefits  liabilities  than  the  company  origi- 
nally had  thought  it  would. 

The  final  terms  of  the  deal,  including  the 
workers'  concession  package,  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  election  document.  The  long-de- 
layed election  is  scheduled  to  be  held  three 
weeks  after  the  document  has  been  issued. 

Most  workers  seem  willing  to  accept  cuts 
in  pay  and  benefits  as  the  price  they  must 
pay  to  start  the  new  company. 

Estimates  of  the  total  cuts  range  from  a 
high  of  32  per  cent— the  target  figure  sug- 
gested by  the  McKinsey  study— to  a  low  of 
about  14  per  cent  in  reduced  take-home  pay. 
A  figure  in  the  lower  range  seems  likely  to 
show  up  in  the  final  concessions  package. 

•'A  big  part  of  the  difference  is  that  they 
got  a  more  favorable  settlement  from  Na- 
tional" than  was  originally  expected,  said 
McKinseys  Bancroft. 

■I  don't  care  about  the  cuts,"  said  Richard 
Pernell.  a  35-year-old  shop  steward  and 
third-generation  Weirton  worker.  He  said  he 
hoped  that  by  taking  the  cuts,  those  still 
working  would  help  make  it  possible  for 
laid-off  employees  to  be  recalled. 

"My  people  are  worried  about  the  man- 
agement." he  said.  "Are  we  going  to  have 
the  right  personnel  to  make  this  thing 
work?"  He  added.  "I  wouldn't  give  2  cents" 
for  the  current  management  team. 

Carl  Ferguson,  a  49-year-old  steward,  said 
of  the  concessions  package:  'Pensions  are 
the  priority.  Pensions  have  always  been  the 
priority."  He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
way  pension  rights  were  being  protected  in 
the  contract  negotiations. 

But  not  everyone  thinks  the  concessions, 
like  doses  of  bitter  medicine,  must  be  swal- 
lowed. 

■I'm  voting  against  every  proposal  and 
every  motion  to  take  a  nickel  away  from  the 
people  who  work  in  this  mill."  said  "Big 
Mike"  Hrabovsky.  a  43-j  ear-old  steward  who 
came  out  third  in  a  threeway  race  for  the 
union  presidency  last  year.  He  is  a  leader  of 
a  dissident  organization  that  is  challenging 
the  term  of  the  takeover. 

The  big  issue  is  pensions.  Hrabovsky  said 
many  veteran  workers— himself  included— 
stand  to  lose  early  pension  benefits  and  sev- 
erance payments  for  which  National  should 
be  held  liable  under  the  current  contract. 

Under  the  takeover  proposal.  National 
would  stand  behind  these  special  pension 
commitments  for  five  years.  The  new  com- 
pany then  would  be  on  its  own,  and  if  it 
failed  in  its  sixth  year,  these  employees 
could  be  left  in  the  cold. 


The  concession  package  Cfishheads  and 
rice")  and  other  aspects  of  the  deal  also 
drew  angry  comments  from  Hrabovsky.  a 
militant  labor  man  who  derides  the  Weirton 
independent  group  as  a  "scab  union. 

The  new  Weirton  company  will  eventually 
cut  the  work  force  just  as  National  Steel 
planned  to  do,  Hrabovsky  said.  If  this  is  the 
best  deal  the  workers  can  get,  he  said  they 
might  as  well  let  the  plant  close.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  the  people  in  this  town  to 
tell  the  world,  •T..ook  at  me.  I'm  working. 
Nevertheless,  he  cone.  >d  that  the  vote 
would  be  heavily  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

A  similar  challenge  to  the  concessions 
package  was  brought  by  181  Weirton  em- 
ployees who  said  they  stood  to  lose  Pension 
benefits  if  the  new  company  should  col- 
lapse. John  R.  Spon  Jr.,  a  Steubenville 
(Ohio)  attorney  who  represents  these  work- 
ers, said  of  the  takeover  deal: 

•It  raises  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  an  employer  can.  down  through 
the  years,  offer  pensions  and  supplemental 
pe^onT:  .  .  and  then  threaten  a  shutdown 
of  the  mill  ...  and  then  say  they  will  not 
shut  the  mill  if  the  employees  buy  it  and 
agree  to  amend  the  pension  plan. 

After  an  Initial  setback  in  U.S.  District 
court  for  the  District  of  West  Virginia. 
Spon  is  preparing  an  appeal  to.  the  U^^ 
court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th  C.rcu.t^  He 
said  his  clients  were  prepared  to  take  their 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  necessary^ 
•What  other  choice  do  they  have?  he 
asked.  'Who's  going  to  hire  a  51-year-old 
unemployed  steelworker?"  . 

These  legal  challenges  may  not  prevail  m 
court,  but  so  long  as  they  are  pending,  the 
start-up  of  the  new  company  could  be  de- 

^*"Natlonal  Is  not  going  to  complete  this 
transaction  until  those  lawsuits  are  settled 
said  Eugene  J.  Keilin.  senior  vice  president 
of  Lazard  Freres.  which  participated  in  the 
negotiations  with  National  Steel  on  behalf 
of  the  Weirton  labor-management  group. 
Kelim  said  National  could  get  "the  worst  of 
both  worlds"  If  It  lost  the  Pension  cases  be- 
cause It  would  be  selling  Its  Weirton  a^eU 
at  a  knockdown  price  while  still  being  held 
liable  for  steep  pension  and  other  benefit 

^'KeiUn  said  of  National:  "They  are  wager- 
ing that  the  company  is  going  to  survive^ 
Obviously  they  never  would  have  agreed 
with  this  [five-year]  safety  net  if  they 
thought  it  wouldn't." 

Additional  suits  may  be  filed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  laid-off  workers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  the  takeover  package 
David  L.  Robertson,  counsel  to  the  steei 
union,  said  If  the  laid-off  ''orkers  were  not 
allowed  to  vote,  they  would  probably  sue. 
and  If  they  were  allowed  to  vote,  some  work- 
ers might  sue.  ""Either  way.  we  get  to  go  to 
fIdeVaf  court, "  he  said.  "Its  a  question  of 
who  drives  us  there." 

EMPLOYEE-OWNERS 

As  the  Weirton  case  amply  demonstrates 
it  takes  more  than  a  signature  on  the  dotted 
ine  to  swing  a  takeover  deal  by  employees 
LTa  s^nkTng  plant.  This  will  be  the  biggest, 
and  probably  most  convoluted,  organization 
yet  of  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan,  or 

There  are  about  5,000  ESOP  plans  in 
effect  nationwide,  says  the  Employee  SIock 
Ownership  Plan  Association,  but  most  are 
Sodestpr'^f  it-sharing  plans  in  which  work^ 
ers  hold  a  small  amount  of  stock.  Workers 
probably  hold  majority  control  of  the  stock 
In  only  a  few  hundred  of  these  plans,  the  as- 
sociation believes. 


"It's  taken  longer  than  we  expected."  said 
Keilin  of  Lazard  Freres.  There  were  "so 
many  turns  in  the  road  that  had  to  be  nego- 
tiated slowly.  Most  ESOPs  either  hold  a 
small  percentage  of  the  company's  stock  or 
were  the  creation  of  lawyers  and  consult- 
ants." In  this  case,  Investment  advisers  were 
Involved  from  the  start  because  of  the  cap- 
ital needs  of  the  upstart  company. 

"This  thing  could  have  fallen  apart  50  dif- 
ferent times."  said  McKlnsey's  Bancroft. 

"It's  an  enormous  project."  said  union 
counsel  Robertson.  "No  one  had  any  realis- 
tic time  frame."  .....  »,,„ 
The  viability  of  the  plan  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Welrton's  employees  would 
never  agree  to  make  substantial  concessions 
to  National  Steel  on  wages  and  benefits  but 
would  go  along  with  cuts  If  they  held  major- 
ity ownership  In  the  plant.  The  ESOP 
mechanism,  as  established  and  embellished 
by  Congress,  also  lets  employee-owned  firms 
use  special  tax  breaks  that  could  not  be 
used  by  National  Steel. 

"The  big  thing  about  an  ESOP  is  that  it 
allows  Individuals  access  to  capital  that  they 
couldn't  otherwise  get,"  said  Corey  M. 
Rosen,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Employee  Ownership  In  Arling- 
ton Va.  He  offered  this  checklist  for  work- 
ers who  may  try  to  assume  ownership  of  a 
falling  company: 

Time  Employees  need  at  least  six  months 
to  a  year  to  plan  a  successful  takeover  while 
the  company  Is  still  operating.  "Once  a  com- 
pany closes,"  he  said,  "It  loses  Its  customers 
very  quickly."  .    _  . 

Potential  profits.  If  the  company  is  not 
making  money  now.  there  ought  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  reasonable  profiU  m 
the  future.  Definitions  of  "reasonable  vary; 
a  given  percentage  may  be  "not  go(3d 
enough  for  a  conglomerate"  but  adequate 
for  employees,  who  will  at  least  keep  their 

^°0%anlzatlon.  Some  sort  of  leadership 
structure  has  to  be  put  together  to  keep  the 
takeover  process  rolling. 

Financing.  With  the  availability  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  and  other 
mechanisms  with  built-in  tax  breaks,  financ- 
ing Is  "not  so  much  of  a  barrier  as  it  used  to 

be  " 
Cooperation.   "You  have  to  have  a  willing 

seller  '* 

Rosen  said  an  ESOP  Is  an  especially 
handy  device  for  carrying  out  a  so-called  le- 
verage buyout  such  as  the  Weirton  deal,  in 
which  money  is  borrowed  to  buy  a  company 
with  the  loan  to  be  paid  back  from  the 
future  revenues  of  the  acquired  firm.  When 
the  ESOP  pays  back  such  a  loan,  he  ex- 
plained, both  the  interest  and  principal  can 
be  deducted  from  taxable  Income.  Thus  the 
entire  amont  of  the  loan  is  repaid  in  pre-tax 

dollars.  „    „,.  „, 

■The  future  earning  stream  is  really  what 
the  banks  are  looking  for."  said  Luis  Grana- 
dos,  managing  director  of  the  ESOP  Asso- 
ciation. And  as  for  the  borrowing  company, 
it  gets  the  ESOP  tax  breaks. 

The  current  tax  advantages  are  spelled 
out  m  a  paper  by  Jeffrey  G.  Gates  a  Senate 
Finance  Committee  minority  staff  member. 
The  paper  notes  that  a  company  can  pay  up 
to  25  percent  of  Its  annual  payrol  into  an 
ESOP  to  repay  the  principal  of  a  loan  and 
take  a  tax  deduction,  while  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  tax-deductible  amount  that  can  be 
spent  on  interest  payments.  The  various 
ESOP  provisions  have  been  used  by  compa- 
nies to  raise  capital,  engineer  takeovers  and 
fend  off  takeovers,  not  simply  to  give  em- 
ployees a  piece  of  the  ownership. 


"Orgcr.izing  a  buyout  can  be  a  very  com- 
plicated, difficult  process,  and  the  necessary 
resources  for  it  may  not  be  available  in 
many  situations."  said  the  Conference 
Board,  a  business  research  group.  "In  addi- 
tion, the  parent  company  may  be  able  to  do 
better  from  a  tax  write-off  of  the  building 
and  land  than  by  selling  the  plant  to  the 
employees." 

Nevertheless,  the  report  said,  just  because 
a  parent  firm  opts  to  close  a  plant  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  plant  Is  a  sure  loser. 
The  company  may  simply  figure  It  could 
make  more  money  elsewhere,  the  report  ob- 
served, whereas  local  managers  and  workers 
may  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  profit  poten- 
tial If  their  jobs  could  be  saved.  The  report 
described  the  Weirton  takeover  as  a  case  in 
point. 

Under  the  agreement  In  principle  between 
National  Steel  and  the  Weirton  joint  com- 
mittee as  announced  In  March,  the  new 
Weirton  Steel  Corp.  will  buy  the  Weirton 
plant  for  $66  million,  or  22  per  cent  of  its 
listed  value  of  $300  million.  No  principal 
payments  will  be  due  until  the  sixth  year, 
and  no  Interest  payments  will  be  due  until 
the  new  company  achieves  a  net  worth  of 
$100  million.  The  Interest  rate  Is  set  at  10 

per  cent. 

Welrton's  current  assets— such  as  raw  ma- 
terials, steel  inventory  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble—will be  purchased  under  a  separate  pro- 
vision. The  amount  was  not  listed  In  the 
tentative  agreement:  the  Conference  Board 
report  lists  a  figure  of  $300  million,  with  $75 
million  due  up  f  ron  t  and  the  balance  spread 
over  28  years.  The  new  firm  will  also  assume 
some  of  Welrton's  debts,  with  details  to  be 
spelled  out  In  the  election  package. 

Even  though  the  blue-collar  workers  will 
hold  about  70  per  cent  of  the  company's 
stock-with  white-collar  employees  getting 
the  rest-thls  will  not  be  a  worker-run  en- 
terprise. Sink  or  swim,  the  new  company 
will  operate  pretty  much  as  any  other. 

Employees  will  have  no  direct  voice  in  the 
running  of  the  plant.  Control  will  be  vested 
In  the  10-member  board  of  directors.  The 
management  and  labor  camps  will  select  two 
directors  each;  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
held  by  the  six  outside  directors,  all  with 
business  backgrounds,  who  were  named  by 
the  joint  committee  from  a  list  drawn  up  by 
an  executive  recruiting  firm. 

The  employees  will  be  workers  by  day  and 
owners  by  night,  as  the  setup  is  generally 
described  here.  This  is  the  only  way  the 
nedgling  company  could  gain  credibility 
when  it  approaches  bankers  for  Investment 
capital,  the  parties  agreed. 

"It's  like  having  the  sailors  come  on  deck 
to  decide  which  way  to  turn  the  aircraft  car- 
rier."  said  Keilin  of  Lazard  Freres.  'You 
couidn't  do  It  that  way." 


WHAT  THE  rtJTURE  HOLDS 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 
company  will  make  It.  Weirton  has  always 
prided  itself  on  the  quality  of  Its  steel  prod- 
ucts—with tinplate  used  for  cans  it's  lead 
Item-but  the  can  market  has  been  .shrink- 
ing steadily  under  competition  from  alumi- 
num 'There's  nothing  wrong  with  being  in 
a  good,  solid  declining  market  if  you've  got  a 
good  position  in  it."  Bancroft  said. 

One  thing  that  has  changed  Is  that  the 
union  Is  m  an  unusual  position  in  negotiat- 
ing wage  and  benefit  scales.  In  the  old  days, 
said  union  president  Bish.  the  union  simply 
tried  to  get  as  much  as  It  could.  "Now  we're 
looking  at  the  costs  of  things."  he  said. 
■We're  negotiating  with  us." 
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F^rosten,  a  pensions  and  invest- 
st  at  the  AFL-CIO's  industrial 
said   of   ESOPs:      The 
who  come  in  with  these  ideas 
ies  that  are  in  trouble.  I've  never 
healthy  company  of  any  size  that 
company    to    its   employees. " 
hing  wrong  with  the  ESOP  con- 
but  it  can  be  used  "to  bilk  em- 
of  their  future  security.  It's  not 
for  a  real  pension  plan." 
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having  any  chance  at  all.  William  E.  Freeze, 
general  manager  of  the  Steel  Works  Com- 
munity Federal  Credit  Union,  spoke  hope- 
fully about  the  coming  "turnaround." 
saying:  "It  looks  like  this  is  going  to  be  our 
biggest  and  best  year.  I  think  everybody  is 
confident  that  the  ESOP  plan  is  going  to  be 
approved,  and  everybody  will  be  working  for 
something  that  they're  sharing  in  for  the 
profits."  In  the  meantime,  he  said,  the 
credit  union  at  least  is  still  in  the  black 
after  cutting  its  own  expenses  and  is  being 
patient  about  overdue  loans  from  laid  off 
members. 

Weirton  had  a  good  thing  going  and 
doesn't  want  to  lose  it.  As  Sen.  Long  said  in 
his  speech  here.  "The  Weirton  community's 
all-out  support  for  the  ESOP  reminds  me  of 
that  great  American  philosopher.  Mae 
West,  who  once  said.  'Too  much  of  anything 
is  simply  marvelous.' " 

At  union  headquarters,  a  secretary  said 
laid-off  workers  call  in  to  get  their  number 
on  the  recall  list.  'I  had  one  call  in  this 
morning  who  was  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  something,"  she  said.  'I  had  an- 
other one  call  in  who  was  No.  6." 

"If  I  had  five  years  [seniority]  or  less,  I'd 
get  out,"  she  said.  "But  I  wouldn't  tell  them 
that  for  the  world.  If  they  still  have  hope, 
more  power  to  them." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
approval  of  the  Employee  Stock 
Option  Plan  by  the  employees  of 
Weirton  Steel  is  a  very  important 
action.  To  reach  the  successful  vote  on 
September  23,  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  literally  thousands  of  persons 
in  the  Weirton  community  as  well  as 
the  workers  in  the  steel  plant,  former- 
ly the  Weirton  Steel  Division  of  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp..  now  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co. 

The  families  and  the  men  and 
women  of  that  community  have  come 
together  in  a  positive  commitment  to 
continued  employment,  and  the  spe- 
cial quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  the 
close-kni'  Weirton  citizens.  The  plant 
will  con'iiaie  to  produce  the  essential 
products  which  are  necessary  for 
many  steel  consumers  and  add  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  that  area  of 
We.st  Virginia  and  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senato.- 
Byrd,  with  whom  I  have  worked,  as 
well  as  many  others,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mi .  Long)  fo; 
his  thoughtfulness  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  both  Sen- 
ators from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Byrd.  played  a  major 
part  in  helping  to  save  the  jobs  of 
these  workers. 

In  my  judgment,  what  was  done 
here  is  a  good  indication  of  what  can 
be  done  where  a  plant  is  no  longer 
competitive  particularly  because  a  line 
of  the  product  is  no  longer  being  pro- 
duced and  because  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing old  and  because  the  labor  wage 
rates  are  out  of  line  compared  with 
conditions  around  the  world.  If  other 


workers  are  willing  to  make  a  similar 
sacrifice,  I  hope  management  will  be 
willing  to  meet  them  half  way  in  order 
to  save  this  important  industry. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  again,  because 
this  action  was  thought  through  care- 
fully and  brought  to  fruition  by  tenac- 
ity. 

The  people  in  management  and  the 
people  in  the  labor  force  and  the 
people  of  that  area  which  is  vital  to 
three  States— notably  Weirton.  W. 
Va.— are  leading  the  way,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  indicated,  in  an 
accomplishment  that  I  hope  will  pro- 
vide a  pattern  for  continued  produc- 
tion of  steel  in  this  country.  I  repeat 
that  steel  is  one  of  the  basic  industries 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  Weirton  work- 
ers and  community,  when  faced  with 
the  possible  reduction  in  capacity  and 
employment  at  their  steel  plant,  met 
the  initial  hurdles  and  approved  the 
ESOP.  We  shall  continue  to  stand  to- 
gether as  Weirton  Steel  moves  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing  this  cre- 
ative plan. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUCTION 
TALKS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  headline  "Reagan  Sends 
Team  Back  to  Arms  Talks  With  New 
Proposals."  Tuesday.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  with  some  20  other  Members  of 
Congress  at  which  the  President  out- 
lined the  nature  of  the  proposals 
which  he  has  directed  our  negotiators 
to  advance  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Talks. 

The  Presidents  proposals  demon- 
strate clearly  and  forcefully  that  the 
United  States  is  acting  in  good  faith  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
which  is  balanced  and  fair  to  both 
sides.  If  the  Soviets  fail  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  proposals,  it 
will  be  an  admission  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  se- 
rious about  its  professed  desire  to 
reduce  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

In  these  proposals,  the  President  has 
walked  the  extra  mile.  He  has  included 
the  variable  build-down  proposal 
among  the  items  which  will  be  pre- 
sented. He  also  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
willing  to  consider  combining  the 
bomber  and  the  throw  weight  issues. 
Failure  to  consider  the  American 
bomber  advantage  and  the  Soviet 
throw  weight  advantage  simultaneous- 
ly has  proved  a  stumbling  block  in 
past  negotiations. 

In  making  these  decisions  the  Presi- 
dent has  maintained  a  real  working 
partnership  with  Congress.  The  ap- 
proach has  also  been  truly  bipartisan. 

I  am  also  especially  pleased  that  the 
President  has  named  my  fellow  Okla- 
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homan,  R.  James  Woolsey.  to  the  ne- 
gotiating team.  Jim  Woolsey,  who  has 
served  as  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy 
and  as  counsel  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  it  was 
chaired  by  Senator  John  Stennis,  is 
an  able  addition  to  the  negotiating 
team  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
President  is  truly  following  a  biparti- 
san approach. 

When   the   meeting   at   the   White 
House    reached    its    conclusion,    the 
President  received  an  unusual  sponta- 
neous  round   of   applause   from   the 
Members     of     Congress     who     were 
present.  The  President  deserved  that 
applause.  It  should  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  President's  ne- 
gotiators return  to  Geneva,  not  with 
the  proposal  of  just  one  party  or  fac- 
tion, but  with  an  American  proposal 
which  has  broad  bipartisan  support.  It 
is  a  fair  and  realistic  proposal  and  the 
world  will  have  a  chance  to  judge  real 
Soviet  intentions  by  weighing  their  re- 
action to  it.  For  the  sake  of  the  safety 
and   security    of   all   peoples   of   the 
world,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Soviets  will  respond  positively. 
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TOLERANCE  AND  TRUTH 
Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
am  asked  by  a  constituent  to  define 
what  our  Nation  most  needs.  I  answer 
by  saying  that  we  need  to  rebuild  our 
spirit  of  community,  that  we  need  to 
get  into  the  same  boat  together  and 
pull  together  as  Americans.  We  need 
the  kind  of  spiritual  revival  that  will 
enable  us  to  see  that  we  are  indeed 
brothers  and  sisters,  part  of  one 
human  family,  mutually  deserving  of 
respect  and  consideration. 

All  too  often,  we  concentrate  upon 
our  differences.  We  emphasize  our 
economic,  geographical,  political,  or 
religious  differences  instead  of  focus- 
ing upon  the  values  which  we  all  share 
as  Americans.  . 

There  are  too  many  in  our  society 
who  are  adept  at  name  calling,  at 
building  stereotypes  which  make  it 
harder  to  achieve  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect.  We  have  too  many 
wedge  drivers  in  our  midst  and  not 
enough  bridge  builders. 

Some  bridge  building  took  place  this 
week  that  deserves  our  recognition 
and  appreciation.  Our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
appeared  at  Liberty  Baptist  College  in 
Lynchburg,  Va..  to  speak  to  the  facul- 
ty and  student  body.  He  was  hosted  by 
Dr  Jerry  Falwell.  founder  of  the  col- 
lege and  leader  of  the  Moral  Majority. 
What  took  place  reflects  credit  upon 
all  of  the  participants,  especially  upon 
Senator  Kennedy  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  forthrightly  present  his  views 
to  an  audience  which  has  opposed  him 
on  most  issues,  upon  Dr.  Falwell  who 
was  a  gracious  host,  and  upon  the  stu- 
dents at  Liberty  Baptist  College  who 


gave  Senator  Kennedy  a  respectfully 
and  courteous  hearing. 

The  entire  event  provides  for  all  of 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  true  greatness  of 
America.  It  displayed  the  American 
spirit  at  its  best.  Let  us  hope  that  each 
of  us  will  remain  forever  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  "While  I  may  dis- 
agree with  what  you  have  to  say.  I  will 
fight  for  your  right  to  say  it." 

Senator  Kennedy's  speech  eloquent- 
ly expressed  the  need  to  preserve  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the 
maintenance  of  religious  freedom.  Our 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  seeking 
religious  freedom.  It  was  not  an  ab- 
sence of  religious  conviction  that  led 
them  to  seek  religious  freedom.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  because  their  reli- 
gious convictions  were  central  to  their 
lives  that  they  sought  such  freedom. 
They  knew  clearly  the  dangers  of  mis- 
using the  power  of  government  to 
impose  values  which  we  cannot  get 
others  to  voluntarily  accept. 

They  knew  from  their  own  experi- 
ence that  today's  majorities  can 
become  tomorrow's  persecuted  minori- 
ties. Thev  knew  that  in  diminishing 
the  freedom  of  others,  they  were  ulti- 
mately diminishing  their  own  free- 
dom. As  Senator  Kennedy  aptly 
stated.  "Once  we  succumb  to  that 
temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 
slope  where  everyone  s  freedom  is  at 
risk."  Historically,  Baptists  have  been 
among  the  most  diligent  in  guarding 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  for 
that  reason.  They  were  themselves  the 
early  targets  of  oppression. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  ^"ith  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  about  partisan  contem- 
porary issues,  his  speech  is  well  worth 
reading.  He  sets  forth  four  basic  prin- 
ciples which  define  the  relation.ship 
between  church  and  state.  He  says: 

First  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion itself.  Second,  we  must  respect  the  in- 
dependent judgments  of  conscience.  Third, 
in  applying  religious  values,  we  must  respect 
the  integrity  of  public  debate.  Fourth,  we 
must  respect  the  motives  of  those  who  exer- 
cise their  right  to  disagree. 

Surely  every  American,  regardless  of 
party  or  creed,  will  join  ir.  expressing 
the  hope  outlined  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  Senator  Kennedys  .speech: 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  will  always  burn  brightly-but  where 
no  modern  Inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion  or  angry  di- 
vision. ,, 
I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  ali 
contend  freely  and  vigorously-but  where 
we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  stanoards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  nation  safe 
for  both  democracy  and  diversity.     .  ■ 

Mr  President.  I  again  congratulate 
our  colleague  Senator  Kennedy.  Dr. 
Falwell.  and  the  students  at  Liberty 
Baptist  College  for  the  manner  m 
which  they  approached  this  unusual 
occasion.  Let  us  resolve  as  Americans 
to  drive  fewer  wedges  to  push  us  apart 
from   one   another   and  commit   our- 


selves to  building  more  bridges  to 
bring  us  together. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  5. 1983] 

Tolerance  and  Truth 
(Sen.  Kennedy  at  Jerry  Falwell's  dinner 
table?  The  senator  accepted  an  invitation  to 
speak   at   Liberty  Baptist   College  Monday 
night.  We  excerpt  his  speech  here.) 

A  generation  ago.  a  presidential  candidate 
had  to  prove  his  independence  of  undue  reli- 
gious influence  in  public  lite— and  he  had  to 
do  so  partly  at  the  insistence  of  evangelical 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time:  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  [religious]  bloc  voting  of  any  kind. " 
Only  20  years  later  another  candidate  was 
appealing  to  an  evangelical  m«^eting  as  a  re- 
ligious bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  taid  ^n  15.000 
evangelicals  at  the  Roundtabk  in  Dallas:  "1 
know  that  you  can't  endorse  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  endorse  you  aid  what  you 
are  doing." 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  a  dangerous  break- 
down in  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Yet  this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  is  is  not  a 
simplistic  and  rigid  command.  .  .  . 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  can 
sometimes  be   frustrating  for  women  and 
men  of  deep  religious  faith.  Thev  may  be 
tempted  to  misuse  government  in  order  ic 
impose  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 
others  to  accept.  But  once  we  succumb  to 
that   temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 
slope  where  overyones  freedom  is  at  risk. 
Those  who  favor  censorship  should  recall 
that  one  of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  As 
President     Eisenhower     "Aarned     in     1953. 
"Don't  join  the  bookburners.     .  .  The  right 
to  say  ideas,  the  right  to  record  them,  and 
the  right  to  have  them  accessible  to  others 
IS  unquestioned— or  this  isn't  America."  And 
if  that  right  is  denied,  at  some  future  day 
the  torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other 
book   or   any   other   belief.   Let    us   never 
forget:  today  s  Moral  Majority  could  become 
tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Founders  of  the  nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789. 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds- and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths— and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
outside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do. 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  Prohibition  proves  the  futi'.i- 
ty  of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  subsUntial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  be  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  people  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  are.  In  such 
cases— cases  like  Prohibition  and  abortion- 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  state. 

Bu'  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  wt  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compel! ing  example.  It  is 
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ty is  most  at  risk— when  we  reestablish,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  reappeared  in  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Rev.  James  Robi- 
son  warned  President  Reagan  not  to  sur- 
round himself,  as  presidents  before  him 
had.  "with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly."  I  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  service.  Two  centur- 
ies ago,  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980s,  the  victims  could  be  atheists; 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  1976  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy and  un-American  when  some  people 
said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be.  president  because  he  was  a  born- 
again  Christian. 

We  must  never  judge  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals to  govern  on  the  basis  of  where  they 
worship,  whether  they  follow  Christ  or 
Moses,  whether  they  are  called  "born 
again"  or  "ungodly. "  Where  it  is  right  to 
apply  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-righteous 
and  absolutely  certain  of  ourselves.  And  if 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  let  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  intolerant  and  inflexible  colleague: 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God.  " 

Third,  in  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 

In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facts.  Critics  may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes— or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  to  say  it. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  is  to  assume  that  they  are  infal- 
lible—and so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do.  whether  it  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  great 
power  already  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  earth  which 
God  has  made.  .  .  . 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear freeze  on  policy  grounds,  or  moral 
ones.  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  planet  destroyed.  .  .  . 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  to 
disagree. 

We  sorely  test  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  other's  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  stake— for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  wellsprings  of  our 
being.  But  the  more  our  feelings  diverge, 
the  more  deeply  felt  they  are.  the  greater  is 
our  obligation  to  grant  the  sincerity  and  es- 
sential decency  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
other  side. 


Those  who  favor  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  are  not  "anti-family"  or  "blas- 
phemers" and  their  purpose  is  not  "an 
attack  on  the  Bible."  Rather  we  believe  this 
is  the  best  way  to  fix  in  our  national  firma- 
ment the  ideal  that  not  only  all  men.  but  all 
people  are  created  equal.  Indeed,  my 
mother— who  strongly  favors  ERA— would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  she  is  anti-family. 
For  my  part,  I  think  of  the  amendment's  op- 
ponents as  wrong  on  the  issue,  but  not  as 
lacking  in  moral  character. 

I  could  multiply  the  instances  of  name- 
calling,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Falwell 
is  not  a  "warmonger"— and  "liberal  clergy- 
men" are  not,  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
gested in  a  recent  letter,  equivalent  to 
"Soviet  sympathizers."  The  critics  of  official 
prayer  in  public  schools  are  not  "Pharisees", 
many  of  them  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
believers  who  think  that  families  should 
pray  more  at  home  with  their  children  and 
attend  church  and  synagogue  more  faithful- 
ly. And  people  are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
stand  against  abortion:  they  are  not  "mur- 
derers" because  they  believe  in  free  choice. 
Nor  does  it  help  anyone's  cause  to  shout 
such  epithets— or  try  to  shout  a  speaker 
down— which  is  what  happened  last  April 
when  Dr.  Falwell  was  hissed  and  heckled  at 
Harvard.  So  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your 
courtesy  here  today.  That  was  not  Har- 
vard's finest  hour,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  loudest  applause  from  the  Harvard 
audience  came  in  defense  of  Dr.  Falwell's 
right  to  speak. 

In  short.  I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 
ther fundamentalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 
dirty  word,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  i)eople  of  good  will 
look  at  life  and  into  their  own  souls. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  no  President, 
no  public  official,  and  no  individual  will  ever 
be  deemed  a  greater  or  lesser  American  be- 
cause of  religious  doubt— or  religious  belief. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  will  always  burn  brightly— but  where 
no  modem  Inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion  or  angry  di- 
vision. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  all 
contend  freely  and  vigorously— but  where 
we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  standards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  nation  safe 
for  both  democracy  and  diversity. 


OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROPOSED  REGULA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15,  the  bar  on  implementation 
of  regulations  proposed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  involving 
pay  for  performance  and  RIF's  will 
expire.  The  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service,  Post  Office  and  General  Serv- 
ices, which  I  chair,  has  been  receiving 
frantic  phone  calls  and  visits  from  con- 
cerned Federal  employees,  and  their 
representatives,  who  fear  that  at  mid- 
night on  October  15  these  regulations 
will  suddenly  become  law. 

Our  subcommittee  has  held  four 
hearings,  drafted  numerous  alterna- 
tives, and  conducted  an  untold  number 
of  meetings  to  resolve  the  impasse 
over  these  regulations.  I  have  person- 
ally met  with  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  attempt  to  reconcile  our  po- 


sitions. It  was  my  understanding  that 
we  were  very  close  to  an  agreement 
and  no  action  to  bar  the  OPM  pro- 
posed regulations  would  be  required, 

•We  are  continuing  to  negotiate  with 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  modify  these  regulations  so  that 
when  they  are  implemented  our  sub- 
committee's objectives-maximum  em_ 
ployee     participation,     fairness,     and 
viable  protections  against  abuse-will 
be  achieved.  The  Congress    however 
will  not  be  in  session  when  October  15 
arrives.  If  final  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated, on  that  date,  that  fail  to 
meet  our  objectives,  an  amendment  to 
bar  the  implementation  of  the  regula- 
tions will  be  offered  and  I  will  support 
such  an  amendment. 


ANGEL  DUST 
Mrs      HAWKINS.     Mr.     President, 
there  is  a  new  drug  in  town  that  may 
replace     marihuana     as     the     high 
schoolers'  most  popular  abused  sub- 
stance   It  is  called  PhencycUdme,  or 
PCP   and  it  is  a  real  killer.  Its  street 
name  is  angel   dust-I  do  not  know 
whether  it  gets  its  name  because  it 
g^ves  you  a  heavenly  high  or  because 
it  turns  your  brain  to  dust  or  because 
it  sends  you  to  the  angels  be  ore  your 
time.  Drug  mythology  has  't  that  PCP 
came  from  the  west  coast  in  the  1970  s 
in  the  saddlebags  of  the  Pagans  motor- 
cycle gang.  Today,  the  devils  who  are 
making  it  and  selling  it  to  our  children 
are  legion.  ,  _.   ^^ 

One  reason  PCP  may  have  not  re- 
ceived the  fame-or  infa^y-it  de- 
serves is  that  its  production  and  distri- 
bution are  not  linked  to  organized 
crime  or  international  smuggling.  It 
can  be  produced  in  a  backyard  garbage 
can  with  a  couple  of  industrial  chemi- 
cals, petroleum,  cyanide,  and  parsley- 
a  real  witches'  brew.  One  of  the  most 
monstrous  effects  it  has  on  the  body  is 
an  uncontrollable  violence  coupled 
with  an  insensitivity  to  pain.  Drug 
ILsevs  'dusted"  with  PCP  have  been 
known  to  gouge  their  own  eyes  out 
and  not  feel  a  thing.  An  armed  angel 
dust  user  is  deadly.  . 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  one  ille- 
gal drug  is  more  dangerous  or  deadly 
than  another,  but  there  are  gradations 
of  toxicity.  And  angel  dust  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  destructive  evils 
around.  Mr.  President,  I  request  per- 
mission to  enter  into  the  Recor^  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Laurel 
Leader  on  angel  dust. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Laurel  (Md.)  Leader.  July  28. 
1983] 
PCP  Use  Seen  on  Rise  Locally 
(By  Jonathan  Lyons) 
Veterans  of  the  county  courts  still  talk 
about   the   time   a   prisoner   tore   open   ^^ 
handcuffs,  shattering  his  wrists  m  the  proc- 
ess. 


He  was.  they  say.  high  on  phencyclidine 
and  didn't  feel  a  thing.  ,     ,     ■  , 

While  that  spectacular  lovel  of  violence 
hasn't  appeared  lately,  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral officials  fear  they  may  be  facing  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  use  of  the  drug-known  as 
PCP  or  Angel  Dust. 

One  evidence  of  this  increased  use  is  a 
clear  increase  in  the  number  of  clandestine 
laboratories  uncovered  by  area  90\\ce. 

Last  year,  federal  agents  found  eight  PCP 
la'os  across  the  Baltimore  metroP"  '^an 
region.  Already  this  year.  Howard  County 
alone  has  accounted  for  two  more  major  op- 
erations and  three  potential  labs. 

Like  cancer  on  the  aging  artery  that  is 
Route  1  PCP  factories  have  spread  from 
Baltimore  south  through  Washington  to 
Loudoun  County.  Virginia. 

"This  corridor  is  now  the  leading  producer 
of  the  drug  (perhaps  in  the  nation).'  says 
George  Brosan.  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tions Baltimore  office.  .  ,„„»i„ 
People  have  made  phencyclidine  in  lonely 
farmhouses  and  in  crowded  apartment  com- 
plexes. One  manufacturer  even  Produced  it 
in  the  back  of  a  truck,  circling  the  Washing- 
ton beltway.  Brosan  said. 

And  North  Laurel  in  Howard  County,  \Mth 
its  rural  spots  and  its  relatively  small  police 
force,  has  become  a  favorite  site,  he  and 
other  officials  suspect. 

CAME  FROM  THE  WEST 

Local  legend  says  the  secret  of  PC?  came 
from  the  West  Coast,  in  the  mid-1970s, 
tucked  in  the  saddlebags  of  two  brothers 
from  the  Pagans  motorcycle  gang. 

Police  officers  around  the  region  tell  var- 
iants of  the  same  story.  Most  admit  they  ve 
only  heard  it  secondhand. 

Still,  there's  plenty  of  evidence  the 
Pagans,  based  locally  in  Prince  George  s 
County,  have  a  hand  in  much  of  this  lucra- 
tive cottage  industry. 

Street  dealers  seeking  top  dollar  for  their 
wares  often  bill  their  dope  as  the  product  of 
a  special  Pagan  recipe.  And  big-time  dealers 
such  as  Johnny  Ray  Goff  have  bragged  to 
police  of  their  gang  connections.  (3off«,  as 
arrested  in  Howard  County  in  October  1982 
with  $6  million  worth  of  PCP. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  gang  looks  at  ft-i' 
as  a  real  money-maker."  said  a  county  offi- 
cer who  makes  his  living  chasing  large-scale 
producers.  And  federal  drug  enforcement  of- 
ficials have  one  agent  a-ssiBncd  fuU-tme  to 
■major  in  motorcycle  ganps." 

Other  explanations  for  the  drug  s  regional 
popularity  include  the  availability  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  suburban  comdor  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  the  confluence 
of  many  different-and  competing-jurisdic- 
tions  and  a  transient  population. 

But  authorities  admit  these  elements  exist 
in  dozens  of  metropolitan  areas  acroiss  me 

*^°"how  do  you  explain  methampnetamine 
in  Philadelphia.  LSD  in  California  or  PCP 
in  Baltimore?"  asks  the  DEA's  Brosa:!. 

•We  don't  know.  " 

First  synthesized  more  than  50  years  ago, 
phencyclidine  was  patented  in  1960  as  an 
anesthetic.  Surgeons  hailed  the  new  drug- 
nonbarbiturate  and  nonnarcotic-for  its 
ability  to  block  pain  in  conscious  patients. 

It  was  soon  rejected,  however,  when  a  pat- 
tern of  unpredictable  side  effects-ranging 
from  hallucination  to  seizures  and  muscle 
rigidity-emerged.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
used  ^  an  animal  tranquilizer,  particularly 
for  apes  and  other  primates. 

Phencyclidine  first  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  around   1967.  ac- 


cording to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  a  federal  agency.  Called  Peace  Pill,  it 
has  since  picked  up  numerous  tags. 

Rocket  Fuel.  Goon.  LBJ.  Mist.  All  are 
names  for  the  powdery  crystal  brewed  in 
garbage  cans,  then  dissolved  and  sprayed  on 
institutional-size  cans  of  dried  parsley. 


A  DRUG  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

PCP.  cheap  to  make  and  unpredictable 
when  taken,  has  commonly  been  sold  on  the 
streets  as  other  more  desirable  substances. 

Analyses  of  chemicals  billed  as  hallucino- 
gens such  as  mescaline  and  psyilocybin  or  as 
THC— the  synthesized  active  ingredient  in 
marijuana— often  reveal  nothing  but  Angel 
Dust  in  disguise. 

But  more  and  more,  researchers  are  re- 
porting an  increased  demand  for  PCP  itself. 
And  local  drug  counselors  say  the  age  at 
which  kids  are  experimenting  with  the  drug 

is  dropping.  ,    ,_   .      , 

"PCP  has  become  the  drug  of  choice  for 
kids  who  want  to  kill  part  of  their  lives." 
said  one.    'The  brain  takes  a  holiday  from 

the  body. "  ^    ^     ^ 

Recently,  scientiste  have  linked  the  drug 

to  schizophrenia. 

On  the  witness  stand  in  March,  drug  in- 
formant George  Parsons  testified  phencycli- 
dine amplified  his  moods; 

"Say  if  you  were  in  a  depressed  mood,  it 
would  make  you  more  depressed.  If  you 
were  in  an  angry  mood,  it  would  make  you 
more  angry.  If  you  were  in  a  working 
mood-if  you  really  loved  your  job— maybe 
it  would  make  you  do  it  better." 

Martha  Ellerton  of  the  County  Drug 
Abuse  Center  said  that  effect  comes  from 
the  drug's  properties  as  a  'disassociative  an- 
esthetic. The  brain  is  sedated  but  the  body 

This  she  says,  accounts  for  the  high  level 
of  violence  among  PCP  users.  The  body 
simplv  doesn't  feel  the  pain  of  a  hand 
smashing  through  a  plate  glass  window. 

Fellow  counselor  Anne  Gottschalk  said 
her  PCP  clients  have  suffered  from  delu- 
sions of  omnipotence  and  dwelt  heavily  on 
talk  of  suicide  and  death. 

"They  were  also  the  most  violent  of  my 
clients.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it," 

she  said.  j  ..i,     „ 

One  man  told  her  he  experienced  huge 
bursts  of  power.  He  would  describe  them  as 
a  surge  of  energy  he  could  not  control." 

Another  client,  a  woman,  wore  large  dark 
sunglasses  to  each  session.  They  hid  a  pair 
of  scars  beneath  the  eyes  where,  high  on 
dust,  she  had  carved  her  nails  through  the 

flesh.  ^    ,  ..  „ 

The  best  treatment  for  a  bad  reaction, 
said  a  third  counselor,  requires  shielding  the 
user  from  outside  stimuli.  Also,  orange  or 
cranberry  juice-with  their  high  acid  con- 
tents—help counteract  the  more  base  PCP. 

While  health  professionals  see  high  levels 
of  violence  among  PCP  users,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  say  they  are  encountering 
"more  and  more  guns "  in  the  hands  of  the 
producers,  many  of  whom  Uke  the  drug 

themselves.  

During  an  April  raid  in  North  Laurel,  one 
police  officer  had  a  loaded  revolver  placed 
at  his  head.  The  suspected  dealer  backed 
down  and  agents  captured  an  alleged  $2^4 
million  in  PCP.  a  lab  operation  and  two  sub- 
machine guns. 

Booby  traps,  built  from  hand  grenades  or 
homemade  explosives  are  sometimes  used  to 
protect  labs  from  outsiders.  One  setup  wm 
rigged  to  power  lines  to  electrocute  intrud- 
ers More  and  more  cookers  are  armed. 
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A  Severn  man.  recently  sentenced  to  25 
years  for  cooking  PCP,  couldn't  remember 
his  address  and  added  extra  digits  to  his 
telephone  number.  Others  wear  a  continual 
blank  stare  that  drug  counselors  say  charac- 
terizes many  PCP  users. 

Despite  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
to  be  made.  PCP  cookers  have  reportedly 
never  developed  sophisticated  financial 
techniques  capable  of  laundering  their  prof- 
its. Rather,  they  have  been  banished  to  an 
all-cash  world,  reduced  to  burying  their 
money  in  so  many  underground  caches,  ac- 
cording to  a  police  theory. 

FIRE  BURN  ^ND  CAULDRON  BUBBLE 

Chemistry  abstracts  and  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  offer  public  files  on  phencyclidine. 
first  marketed  legally  under  the  trade  name 
Sernyla.-i.  But  a  simple,  siep-by-step 
■recipe"  for  the  home  chemist  is  also  avail- 
able on  the  street.  Some  reportedly  cost  a 
bundle. 

When  local  police  arrested  Douglas 
Ganim  last  month  in  North  Laurel,  they 
found  his  formula  written  on  the  back  of  a 
business  card. 

Experts  say  most  underground  cookers 
'ise  one  of  a  handful  of  techniques.  Ex- 
tremely popular,  they  say,  is  the  "two- 
bucKL't  method." 

That's  what  prosecution  witness  Norman 
Newby— a  DEA  chemist— said  Johnny  Ray 
Goff  was  doing,  when  police  arrested  him 
last  October. 

Another  witness,  informant  George  Par- 
sons, described  what  he  saw  that  night: 

Goff  begain  pouring  one  chemical  solution 
into  another,  using  paint  buckets  for  mixing 
bowls.  "I  watched  these  chemicals  turn  into 
a  reddish  solution.  It  was  boiling  a  little 
bit." 

Then  Goff  asked  Parsons  to  add  some  pe- 
troleum to  the  reddish  solution.  Goff  then 
"mixed  it  around  a  bit  and  looked  at  it.  He 
proceeded  to  pour  it  in  this  bag  of  parsley." 

That's  when  county  police,  who  had  been 
tipped  off  burst  through  the  doors  with 
automatic  weapons  drawTi. 

Had  they  not  been  interrupted,  Goff  and 
his  partners  v;ould  have  dried  the  parsely 
and  packed  it  into  film  canisters— known  as 
"tins."  Each  tin  could  then  be  sold  for  about 
$50. 

Many  of  the  industrial  chemicals  used  in 
the  process  have  distinctive  pungent  odors. 
Thus.  PCP  chefs  are  often  forced  into 
remote  spots  away  from  neighbors.  Others 
have  rigged  elaborate  exhaust  systems  to 
remove  the  fumes. 

Besides  the  danger  of  discovery,  cookers 
run  the  risk  of  explosion.  Ether,  a  key  ingre- 
dient, is  extremely  flammable.  Even  the 
smallest  spark  could  ignite  the  chemicals, 
taking  the  lab.  the  chemists  and  anything  in 
the  v'cinity  with  them. 

Another  danger  comes  from  the  poisons 
used  in  later  stages.  At  one  point,  cyanide 
must  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Recently,  police  seized  four  pounds  of  po- 
tassium cyanide— used  in  the  state's  gas 
chamber— during  a  raid  in  Savage.  Police 
suspect  the  underground  chemists  arrested 
at  the  time  thought  they  had  obtained  PCC. 
an  illegal  chemical  just  one  step  away  from 
phencyclidine. 

This  could  have  led  to  the  sale  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dosages  laced  with 
the  lethal  crystals,  according  to  DEA  chem- 
ists. 

A  source  close  to  the  case  called  the  two 
men  charged  in  the  case.  Richard  A.  Cook 
Jr..  and  Howard  R.  Martin  Jr.,  "a  pair  of 
amateurs." 


Such  errors,  the  source  continued,  are 
likely  to  continue.  "All  the  good  cookers  are 
locked  up." 

LOWLY  PCP 

Phenc.vclidine  is  not  a  status  drug. 

Even  when  it  first  came  into  common  use 
in  the  1960s.  PCP  users  were  shunned  by 
other  segments  of  the  drug  culture. 

•People  just  didn't  have  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
respect  for  them,  '  recalled  one  drug  couns- 
lor.  "They  were  looked  at  as  lower  than 
heroin  addicts." 

Today,  that  image  has  improved— but  not 
much.  A  pair  of  Columbia  teenagers  say 
most  of  their  friends  have  tried  Angel  Dust 
but  quickly  gave  it  up. 

"Too  dangerous,"  .said  one.  "Too 
sick. "added  the  other. 

For  the  most  part,  attitudes  like  these 
have  kept  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  use  out  of 
the  more  affluent  Columbia  neighborhoods. 
Instead  the  bulk,  of  the  heavy  users,  and 
the  majority  of  the  lab  busts,  are  found 
along  Route  1. 

A  composite— pieced  together  from  inter- 
views with  lawyers,  health  professionals  and 
cops— reveals  this  portrait: 

Most  are  males  and  nearly  all  are  white. 
They  come  from  lower  middle-class  families, 
have  little  education  and  few  job  skills. 

"They're  rednecks."  explained  one  lawyer 
who  repre.sents  a  number  of  them. 

They're  not  going  anywhere.  They're 
losers." 


SENATOR  HENRY  JACKSON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Henry  Jackson,  the  U.S.  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Nation,  has  suffered 
a  terrible  loss. 

Henry  Jackson  and  I  served  together 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  was  among  the  finest,  most 
honorable,  and  intelligent  persons  I 
have  ever  known. 

I  was  attending  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity when  I  heard  the  news  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  untimely  death.  In  that 
settmg,  I  could  not  help  but  reflect  on 
the  impact  "Scoop"  as  we  all  called 
him,  had  on  the  entire  world. 

"Scoop's"  love  of  freedom  and  of  hu- 
manity extended  beyond  our  borders. 
He  sought  to  insure  that  all  nations 
respected  every  individual's  basic 
human  right  to  leave  a  country  where 
his  religious  or  political  beliefs  are  not 
respected.  He  shined  the  light  of  free- 
dom in  some  of  the  darkest  corners  of 
this  world. 

Our  friend,  "Scoop"  Jackson, 
brought  the  same  vigor  to  issue  of  de- 
fending our  own  country  and  its  boun- 
tiful resources.  He  had  the  honesty  to 
recognize  the  world  as  it  really  is  and 
the  vision  to  work  toward  the  goals  to 
which  we  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  "Scoop"  Jackson  was 
not  only  one  of  the  giants  of  the  free 
world.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  Senators 
who  made  a  special  impact  on  this  in- 
stitution. Senators  come  and  go,  and 
we  all  have  some  kind  of  effect  on  the 
Senate. 


It  is  unusual,  however,  to  be  correct 
in  sa^'ing  that  the  Senate  was  im- 
pro' ed  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
Member.  The  Senate  is  a  better,  a 
mci'*  thoughtful,  and  a  more  caring 
body  because  "Scoop'  Jackson  served 
here  fo:  31  years. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  the  members  of  the  Jackson 
f-^mily.  We  thar.k  them  for  graciously 
sharing  their  husband  and  father  with 

Ikis  death  is  a  great  personal  loss  to 
me  and  I  know  that  he  will  be  missed 
by  all  of  ub  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  closely  with  him. 


LECH  WALESA  RECEIVING  THE 

NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 
Mr    HATCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
dr."   Lech   Walesa   was   awarded   the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize-  for  his  valiant  ef- 
forts   on    beialf    of    Polish    workers. 
■Walesa    has   been   congratulated    for 
this   acknowledgement   of   his   coura- 
geous struggle  by  President  Reagan. 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  Poland's  Cardinal 
Josei  Glemp,  Mr    Francis  Blanchard, 
the  director  general  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  and  labor 
leaders   around    the   world    including 
AFL-CIO    president,    Lane    Kirkland. 
Mr    President,    as    chairman   of   the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  want  to  add  my  personal 
congratulations  to  Lech  Walesa  and  to 
applaud  his  courage  and  his  determi- 
nation   As  Michael  Davis  eloquently 
stated  in  the  Washington  Times  this 
morning.  Walesa  climbed  a  wall  of  the 
Lenin   Shipyard    in    Gdansk    becaus^e 
"he  was  struggling  for  workers  rights 
in  a  quote  "workers'  paradise.'  " 

In  July  of  this  year  martial  law  was 
officially  lifted  in  Poland.  In  practice 
however,  are  workers  any  better  off 
than  they  were  before  this  cosmetic 
change?  Unfortunately,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  the  picture  is  still  extremely 
bleak  for  Polish  workers.  I  know  my 
colleagues  are  well  aware  of  this  tragic 
situation,  but  I  want  to  highlight  some 
of  the  specific  comments  noted  in  the 
report:  ,        _,  . 

Fi'-st   Solidarity  is  still  outlawed  in 
violation  of  ILO  Convention  87,  Arti- 

cle  4. 

Second,  Solidarity  activists  continue 
to  suffer  persecution.  The  report  notes 
that  although  some  Solidarity  intern- 
ees were  granted  limited  amnesty,  '  a 
significant  number  are  still  imprisoned 
for  criminal'  or  political  offenses. 
Even  those  Solidarity  internees  who 
have  been  released  from  prison  m^xy 
still  be  subject  to  persecution  such  as 
being  denied  the  right  to  return  to 
their  previous  job  or  being  arrested  if 
they  are  unable  to  find  a  job  within  3 

months. 

Third,  working  conditions  are  worse. 
The  report  notes  that  sick-leave  pay 


has  been  drastically  reau'-ed  ..nd  that 
the  right  of  employers  to  impose  a  56- 
hour  workweek -with  no  over'.ime 
pay-has   been   reaffirrned  by   recent 

law. 

Mr.  Prpsident.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  othei  conclusions  of  the 
Department  of  Labjr  report  concern- 
ing the  Polish  labor  situation: 
First,  lorced  labor:  worse. 
Second,  imposition  of  trade  union 
monopolies:  worse. 

Third,   prohibitions   on   federations 
and  confederations:  some  progr<?ss. 

Fourth,  restrictions  on  strikes:  no 
progress. 

Fifth,  restrictions  on  collective  oar- 
gaining:  little  progress. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  focus  on  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  that  Polish  work- 
ers endure  every  day.  But  this  is  what 
makes  Lech  Walesa  such  an  extraordi- 
nary oerson.  As  he  reportedly  told  a 
room  of  Polish  steelworkers  "You  and 
I     we    eat    the    same    bread."    Lech 
Walesa,  an  electrician  and  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  who  died  in  a  Nazi  concen- 
tration cam_p,  is  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
the  Polish  people  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  cherish  freedom.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Walesa  is  such  a  pov.'erful  symbol 
becauoe  he  is  first  and  foremo.st  "just 
another  Polish  worker."  He  exempli- 
fies the  dreams  of  thousands  of  Poles 
and  he  has  gone  one  giant  step  further 
by  standing  up  for  workers    rights. 
Throughout  his  ordeal  since  marshal 
law  was  imposed  nearly  2  years  ago, 
Walesa  has  demonstrated  tremendous 
inner  strength.  Although  the  Polish 
authorities  have  tried  to  discredit  him. 
to  paraphrase  President  Reagan  their 
"brute  force"  is  not  winning  over  Wa- 
lesa's   "moral    force."    And    that,    it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  is  all  about. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Walesa.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  report  I  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
well  as  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Labor  Organizer  With 
A  Tall  Dream"  by  John  Kifner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows" 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  22.  19S3. 
Poland:  Effeci  of  the  End  of  Martial  Law 
ON  Trade  Union  Rights 
1.  dissolution  of  solidarity:  no  progress 
Solidarity  is  still  outlawed  by  administra- 
tive action,  in  violation  ol  ILO  Convention 
87    Article  4.  While  the  Polish  Parliament 
has  not  yei  made  participation  is  Solidarity 
directly  punishable  by  up  to  three  years  in 
jail   it  is  expected  to  discuss  this  possibility 
next  week.  Nevertheless,  other  changes  in- 
troduced into  the  penal  code  on  December 
18  1982  have  the  same  effect:  activities  such 
as' printing  and  distributing  illegal  printed 
matter,  tapes  and  films,  one  of  Solidarity  s 
principal  means  of  communication,  may  be 
punishable    by    imprisonment    up    to    five 
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years;  in  addition,  creating  a  public  unrest 
or  disturbance  can  be  punished  by  up  to 
three  years  imprisonment. 


2.  PEFSECUTION  OF  SOLIDARITY  ACTIVISTS:  NO 
PROGRESS 

"V-'hile  the  amnesty  bill  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  on  July  21.  1983  grants  limited 
amnesty  to  certain  categories  of  Solidarity 
int'^rnees.  a  significant  number  are  still  im- 
prisoned for  "criminal "  or  political  offenses, 
most  notably  the  top-ranking  members  of 
Solidarity.  Underground  activists  may  now 
be  pardonea- -but  only  if  they  confess  to 
criminal  offenses,  hardly  a  fair  deal,  the  bill 
also  releases  prisoners  sentenced  to  less 
than  three  years,  and  cuts  in  half  the  sen- 
tences of  those  sentenced  to  more  than 
three  years.  However,  those  released  are  ef- 
fectively placed  on  probation  for  the  ne.v.t 
2'.2  years:  the  full  .sentence  will  have  to  be 
served  if  the  person  is  caugi'.t  committing  a 
similar  offense  during  that  lime. 

In  addition,  it  is  questionable  whether 
those  released  are  returning  home  to  a  per- 
secution-free life:  they  may  be  still  subject 
to  repressive  and  discriminatory  measun-s, 
in  violation  of  ILO  Convention  III.  such  as 
the  following: 

a.  Denial  of  the  right  to  return  to  previous 
jib.  or  demotion  to  a  lower-skill  and  lower- 
paying  job. 

b.  Harassment  of  strict  supervision  at  the 
job  and  home,  as  exemplified  by  the  case  of 
Lech  Walesa. 

c  Requirement  in  certain  key  industries 
until  December  31.  1985.  established  by  the 
July  21.  1982  omnibi.s  bill,  that  workers  be 
forced  to  work  for  s:x  months  after  filing  a 
notice  of  intent  to  change  jobs.  This  may 
violate  ILO  Conventioi.  29  on  forced  labor. 

d  The  July  21,  1983  omnibus  bill  also  pro- 
vides the  government  with  the  authority  to 
fire  teachers,  students,  and  administrators 
for  breaching  the  public  order. 

e.  Arrest  of  forced  labor  if  unable  to  find 
employment  within  three  months.  (See  no. 
32  below) 

3.  forced  labor:  worse 
The  omnibus  bill  adopted  on  July  21.  1983 
by  the  Polish  Parliament  tightens  a  recent 
law  that  conforms  with  Soviet  legislation 
imposing  forced  labor,  and  which  i.s  r.pplica- 
ble  under  Polish  civilian  rule.  The  original 
law.  which  was  passed  on  October  26,  1982. 
requires  compulsory  registration  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  three  months.  The 
government  now  has  eliminated  fines  as  a 
penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  law. 
Failure  to  register  or  to  perform  the  as- 
signed work  on  public  projects  is  subject  to 
up  to  one  year  of  imprisonment  involving 
forced  labor.  These  provisions  violate  ILO 
Convention  29  on  forced  labor. 

Between  January  and  March.  1983.  at 
least  8,000  persons  were  assigned  to  perform 
work  under  this  law.  The  law  is  a  particular- 
ly effective  means  of  continuing  control 
over  former  Solidarity  members  who  were 
fired  from  their  jobs  or  were  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  work. 

iMPOsmoN  OF  trade  union  monopolies: 

worse 
On  July  21.  1983  the  Polish  Parliament  re- 
tracted the  right  to  establish  more  than  one 
union  per  factory  beginning  in  1985.  which 
had  been  promised  in  a  law  adopted  October 
8  1982.  This  is  a  real  setback,  for  only  one 
union  per  enterprise  is  currently  permitted, 
in  violation  of  ILO  Convention  87.  Article  3. 
The  decision  on  whether  more  than  one 
union   can   be   established    is   now   in   the 
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hands  df  the  Council  of  State,  and  is  de- 
layed ujtll  at  least  1986.  In  addition,  the 
October  1982  law  imposed  a  single  national 
federati  m  on  agriculturalists,  which  is  still 
in  effect . 

5 


RBS  •HICTIONS  ( 


i  ROHIBITION  ON  FEDERATIONS  AND 
CI  INFEDERATIONS:  SOME  PROGRESS 

the  ban  on  national  federations  was 

April  12,  1983,  no  confederations  of 

u|iions  are  oermitted  until   1985,  in 

of  ILO  Convention  87,  Article  5. 

ON  strikes:  no  pnOCRESS 

of  the  numerous  and  cumbersome 

on    strike    action    have    been 

Among  the  ones  most  criticized  by 

Inte  mational  Labor  Organization  as  vio- 

C  mvention  87,  Article  3,  are: 

Requirement  for  majority  agreement  in 

a  union  to  legally  declare  a  strike. 

decision  on  how  many  votes  are 

,0  strike  should  be  the  union's  pre- 
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sanctions   for  an   overly   broad 

activities.  Workers  parti-^ipating  in 

from  a  protest  action  to  an  illegal 

be  imprisoned  for  up  to  one  year. 


miy 

7.  RESTI<ICTIONS  ON  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING: 
LITTLE  PROGRESS 

Whilelthe  prohibition  on  all  collective  bar- 
was  lifted  with  the  April  12.  1983 
the  establishment  of  nation- 
unions  are  still  prohibited 
ermining  the  level  and  scope  of  col- 
t  argaining,  in  violation  of  ILO  Con- 
98.  The  Polish  Parliament  passed 
legislation  on  October  8,  1982  that  permits 
bargain!  ng  only  at  the  national  level  and 
which  n  ust  be  applied  to  all  workers  in  that 
industry . 

CONDITIONS  OF  WORK:  WORSE 

February   1.    1983   the  Polish   Parlia- 
ac  opted  a  social  security  bill  that  re- 
leave  pay  for  the  first  three  days 
leave   by   50   percent.   This  drastic 
may  be  used  to  further  squeeze  the 
and  morale  of  workers,  while  dis- 
resort  to  passive  resistance, 
c^nibus  law  passed  by   the  Parlia- 
July  21.  IScJo  maintains  the  right  of 
to  impose  a  56-hour  work  week. 
overtime  pay.  Enterprises  are  also 
;d  from  awarding  new  pay  or  other 
to  workers. 
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the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1983] 
Organizer  With  a  Tall  Dream 
(By  John  Kifner) 
Oct.   5— For  Lech  Walesa,   this 
a  difficult  year. 

time  unemployed  electrician  who 

)ecome  an  international  figure,  the 

of  the  dreams  of  millions  of 

a  better   life,   emerged   from    11 

of  solitary  confinement  last  fall  to 

Solidarity  union  crushed  by  martial 

had  thrilled  crowds  and  negotiated 

Government;  he  had  even  met,  vir- 

an  equal,  with  the  heads  of  the 

that  dominate  Poland— the 

Party  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

Now,  the  Government  said,  he  was 

the  "former  head  of  a  former 


b  en 


1  is 


allure    has    not    entirely    faded. 

the  eight  days  of  Pope  John  Paul 

last  June,  the  crowds  once  again 

their  red  and  white  Solidarity  ban- 


ners   and    shouted,    "Lech    Walesa!    Lech 
Walesa!" 

For  those  Poles,  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Walesa, 
the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  founder  of  the  first— and  last— free 
trade  union  in  the  Soviet  bloc  was  a  vindica- 
tion. To  the  Communist  authorities  it  was  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

HOW  HE  got  the  NEWS 

The  news  of  his  Nobel  Prize  came  to  Mr. 
Walesa— the  name  is  pronounced  vah- 
WENN-sah— as  he  was  picking  mushrooms 
in  the  woods,  a  very  Polish  activity  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  His  wife.  Danuta,  said  later 
that  he  had  become  so  worked  up  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
award  that  he  could  not  sleep  and  had  gone 
to  the  country  north  of  Gdansk  with  friends 
to  try  to  relax. 

The  word  was  brought  by  the  Western  tel- 
evision crews,  whose  attendance  on  Mr. 
Walesa  is  a  constant  irritant  to  the  authori- 
ties. The  mushroom-hunting  party  prompt- 
ly grabbed  the  new  laureate,  who  wore  his 
ever-present  badge  of  the  Black  Madonna  of 
Czestochowa  on  his  gray  cardigan  sweater, 
and  tossed  him  in  the  air. 

"The  world  recognizes  Solidarity's  ideals 
and  struggles,"  he  said  when  he  got  his 
breath  back. 

Laszek  Michal  Walesa  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1943,  in  the  village  of  Popow^o.  near  the  Vis- 
tula River  north  of  Warsaw,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  who  was  to  die  in  a  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp.  He  was  trained  as  a  an  electri- 
cian at  a  state  agricultural  school,  served 
two  years  in  the  army  and  in  1967  moved  to 
the  Baltic  seaport  of  Gdansk  and  a  job  in 
the  sprawling  Lenin  Shipyard. 

His  introduction  to  political  opposition 
came  in  the  turbulent  days  of  December 
1970  when  workers  in  Gdansk  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  rising  food  prices  and  were 
gunned  down.  The  demonstrations  toppled 
the  Government  of  Wladyslaw  Gomulka, 
but,  ultimately,  the  bloodshed  brought  little 
but  broken  promises. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  DEAD 

The  experience  so  burned  Mr.  Walesa  that 
one  of  his  obsessions  was  the  unlikely 
project  of  building  a  monument  to  honor 
the  more  than  100  slain  workers.  The  tower- 
ing monument  of  three  crosses,  whose  dedi- 
cation was  attended  by  party  leaders,  stands 
now  at  the  shipyard  gale,  a  constant  re- 
proach to  the  authorities.  The  police  come 
at  night  and  take  away  flowers  people  place 
at  its  base. 

Mr.  Walesa  was  on  the  strike  committee 
that  briefly  shut  down  the  shipyard  in  the 
next  round  of  protests  in  1976.  Dismissed 
from  his  electrician's  job,  he  became  a  full- 
time  agitator,  editing  and  passing  out  an  un- 
derground newspaper.  The  Coastal  Worker, 
and  helping  to  organize  the  illegal  Baltic 
Free  Trade  Union  Movement.  In  this  period, 
too,  he  made  contact  with  the  newly  formed 
organization  of  dissident  intellectuals  called 
the  Workers"  Self-Defense  Committee, 
which  became  important  in  guiding  and 
spreading  Solidarity. 

In  1980,  Mr.  Walesa  led  the  strike  that 
drove  Mr.  Gomulka's  successor.  Edward 
Gierek.  from  power.  When  he  climbed  over 
the  fence  of  the  Lenin  Shipyard  on  Aug.  14. 
the  short  and  slightly  pudgy  Mr.  Walesa 
became  very  much  the  right  man  at  the 
right  moment. 

The  week-old  strike  he  took  over  had  been 
touched  off  by  the  dismissal  of  Anna  Walen- 
tynowicz.  a  grandmotherly  looking  crane  op- 
erator. Feeding  on  long-held  grievances,  it 
spread  like  a  bushfire  along  the  Baltic  coast. 


to  the  Nowa  Huta  steel  mill,  the  coal  mines 
of  Silesia,  engulfing  most  of  Poland.  Bus 
drivers  writers,  peasant  farmers,  trainee 
firemen,  even  party  members  joined  the 
strike. 

Neither  an  intellectual  nor  a  profound 
strategist.  Mr.  Walesa  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed a  magnetism  that  set  him  apart  from 
the  other  Solidarity  leaders.  What  he  had 
was  a  shrewdness,  a  keen  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic and  a  flair  for  summing  up  the  feel- 
ings of  the  workers  in  an  earthy  phrase. 
"You  and  I.  we  eat  the  same  bread."  he  told 
a  room  overnowing  with  grimy,  blue-jacket- 
ed steelworkers.  He  did  not  have  to  com- 
plete the  thought— that  there  were  others, 
the  privileged  party  elite,  who  ate  much  dif- 
ferently. 

LEADERSHIP  IS  CHALLENGED 

While  the  authorities  tend  to  portray  him 
as  wild-eyed  public  enemy,  Mr.  Walesa  spent 
much  of  his  efforts  during  the  hectic  16 
months  of  Solidarity  trying  to  calm  striking 
workers,  staving  off  confrontations.  Indeed, 
he  was  sharply  challenged  from  within  his 
own  ranks  as  being  too  willing  to  compro- 
mise with  the  authorities.  Mr.  Walesa  and 
others  kept  insisting  that  theirs  was  a"self- 
limiting  revolution,"  that  they  meant  to 
reform  the  system,  not  overthrow  it,  but  the 
Poles  and  their  rulers  understood  that,  in- 
evitably, the  challenge  was  more  profound 
than  that. 

Mr.  Walesa  lives  in  what  is  by  Polish 
standards  a  relatively  luxurious  six-room 
apartment  in  a  vast  housing  project  with  his 
wife,  a  former  florist's  assistant  whom  he 
married  in  1969.  and  their  three  daughters 
and  four  sons,  the  last  born  while  he  was  in- 
terned. The  apartment  was  given  to  him 
during  his  days  of  recognized  prominence.  A 
portrait  of  the  Pope  dominates  the  living 
room. 

The  authorities  have  been  trying  for 
months  to  discredit  Mr.  Walesa.  The  latest 
step  was  a  special  television  program,  titled 
"Money,"  broadcast  last  week.  It  centers  on 
a  purported  tape  recording  in  which  Mr. 
Walesa  is  reputed  to  speak  of  squirreling 
away  a  million  dollars  abroad,  to  complain 
that  the  Pope  was  edging  him  out  of  last 
year's  Nobel  Prizp  and  to  use  foul  language. 

The  effort  appears  to  have  had  little 
effect.  The  next  day  Mr.  Walesa  went  to  a 
World  Cup  soccer  match  in  Gdansk,  the 
home  team  playing  an  Italian  squad,  and 
when  he  was  recognized  the  stadium  burst 
into  cheers. 


SOVIET  DECEPTION  VERSUS  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPON  BUILD-DOWN 
OPTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  nego- 
tiations get  underway  in  Geneva  for 
START,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  some 
very  basic  questions.  How  do  we  nego- 
tiate limits  on  nuclear  capabilities  that 
we  do  not  understand;  and,  should 
agreements  be  reached,  how  would 
they  be  verified? 

The  problems  of  such  uncertainties 
are  vividly  illustrated  in  our  seeming 
inability  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  task 
for  the  use  of  lethel  chemicals  and 
toxins  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan. The  treaties  simply  were  unable 
to  foresee  new  developments  in  tech- 
nology, and  as  a  result  are  inadequate 
when  it  comes  to  verification. 
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The  problem  in  the  nuclear  arena  is 
equally  severe.  For  example,  can  we 
limit  the  number  of  SS-20  missiles  if 
we  cannot  see  them  with  our  national 
technical  means  of  verification,  or  if 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  where  they 
are  stored-or  not  stored-and  in  what 
quantity?  Can  we  limit  strategic  nucle- 
ar stockpiles  if  all  we  can  count  are 
silos?  How  do  extra,  or  reload,  missiles 
enter  in  to  the  question,  and  how  will 
the  new  strategic  mobile  system,  the 
PL-5,  of  SS-X-25  be  "counted"? 

Mr  President,  the  Soviet  practices 
of  concealment  and  camouflage,  often 
referred  to  as  maskirovka,  have  been 
raised  with  increasing  frequency.  They 
become  especially  important  as  the 
new  "build-down"  proposal  is  consid- 
ered If  we  do  not  know  for  sure  the 
extent  and  characteristics  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  stockpile,  then  what  is 
the  meaning  of  "build-down"?  Specifi- 
cally, build-down  from  what? 

As  background  for  considering  these 
questions    and    their    implications.    I 
would  like  to  brimj  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent,  thought-pro- 
voking article  from  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  by  Samuel  Cohen  and  Joseph 
Douglass,    "Selective    Targeting    and 
Soviet  Deception."  Mr.  Cohen,  once  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  project,  is 
known  as  "the  father  of  the  neutron 
bomb  "  Dr.  Douglass  has  been  an  emi- 
nent  defense    analyst    for    20    years. 
They  point  out  very  effectively  the 
limitations  in  our  knowledge  of  Soviet 
capabilities   and   its   implications   for 
US.   military  strategy.   The   implica- 
tions for  arms  control  are  equally  im- 

^°Mr^President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
on  Soviet  deception  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International,  September  1983] 

SELECTIVE  TARGETING  AND  SOVIET  DECEPTION 

(By  Samuel  T.  Cohen  and  Joseph  D. 

Douglass,  Jr.) 

("However  absorbed  a  commander  may  be 

in  the  elaboration  of  his  own  thoughts,  it  is 

necessary  sometimes  to  take  the  enemy  mto 

rnnsideration."— Winston  Churchill ) 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  the  Penta- 
gon worked  hard  to  revise  Americas  nuclear 
doctrine.  The  objective  was  to  be  able  to 
fight  a  restrained  intercontinental  nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  doctrine  was  first  publicized  in 
January  of  1974  ^y  Defense  Seoretary 
James  Schlesinger.  Should  the  Soy  ets 
attack  with  a  restrained  counterforce  strike, 
the  UnT  ed  States  henceforth  would  have 
he  capability  of  striking  back  in  a  "selec- 
tive" manner,  only  striking  crucial  military 
targets  while  avoiding  unnecessary  collater- 
al damage  to  urban  areas. 

InThe  summer  of  1980,  the  doctrine  was 
reaffirmed  by  President  Carter  in  the  fonri 
of  Presidential  Directive  No.  59  (PD-59)^ 
Since  that  time  the  meaning  of  this  doctrine 
h^become  more  apparent  as  it^  generic 
target  list  has  become  known.  In  addition  to 
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traditional  SIOP^  targets  such  as  ICBMs 
nuclear  submarine  bases,  and  airfields  capa- 
ble of  handling  strategic  bombers,  the  new 
list  emphasizes  control  targets-military, 
party  and  internal  security  control-and 
power  projection  forces. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  ex- 
plained that  this  latest  iteration  was  '  de_ 
signed  with  the  Soviets  in  mind  and  wouW 
"take  account  of  what  we  know  abcaut  Soviet 
perspectives  on  these  issues,  for.  by  defini- 
tion deterrence  requires  shaping  Soviet  as- 
sessments about  the  risks  of  war-assess- 
ments they  will  make  using  their  models, 
not  ours."  _ 

However,  in  comparing  the  new  U.S.  nu- 
clear strategy  with  that  of  the  Soviets,  a 
very  substantial  question  emerges:  namely, 
does  the  U.S.  really  know  enough  about  the 
actual  targets  (and  about  Soviet  efforts  to 
deny  the  United  States  access  to  critical  in- 
formation, such  as  target  location)  to  realis- 
tically and  effectively  implement  a  selective 
targeting  strategy?  Or,  alternatively,  is  the 
strateg;y  merely  rhetoric  unsupported  by  ca- 
pabilities? .  .  „ 
The  problem  is  that  while  American  plan- 
ners are  beginning  to  recognize  Soviet  doc- 
trine, they  have  yet  to  accept  some  of  its 
most  central  tenets,  one  of  which  einpha- 
sizes  the  importance  of  surprise  and  the 
need  to  employ  secrecy,  cover,  and  decep- 
tion to  mislead  the  enemy. 

Surprise  is,  perhaps,  the  single  most  im- 
portant principle  of  war  in  the  nuclear  a,ge 
in  Soviet  thinking.  It  is  achieved  mainly    as 
a  result  of  poor  knowledge  by  the  adversary 
of  one's  true  intentions,  as  a  result  of  sub- 
jective errors   in   assessing   intentions  and 
plans,  as  well  as  a  result  of  shallow  analyses 
of  measures  taken  to  achieve  surprise.    This 
helps  explain  why,  in  discussions  of  surprise 
in   Soviet  military   textbooks,   dictionaries, 
and  encyclopedias,  objectives  such  as  'mis- 
leading the  enemy  about  ones  intentions 
or  "leading  the  enemy  into  error  concerning 
ones  own  intentions "  always  appear  at  the 
top  of  the  list-closely  followed  by  other  im- 
portant concepts  such  as    'covert  prepara- 
tions "   "unexpected  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons "'"camouflage  actions,"  and  'the  use  of 
means     and     methods     unknown     to     the 

cncrny  " 

This  suggests  a  possibly  critical  PD-59  tar- 
geting problem.  Targeting  normally  consists 
of  identification  and  selection.  While  the 
process  already  must  be  extremely  compli- 
cated-that  is,  the  selection  of  several  thou- 
sand targets  from  a  target  list  containing 
tens  of  thousands  of  targets-to  this  prob- 
lem must  be  added  the  questions,  "How  does 
one  separate  real  targets  from  false  targets, 
and  identify  real  targets  where  there  has 
been  an  extensive  effort  (by  masters  of  the 
trade)  to  hide  them?"  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
principal,  almost  only,  means  for  identifica- 
tion and  location  is  satellite  photography- 
using  cameras  that  cannot  see  at  night, 
through  weather  or  into  boxes,  buildings,  or 
underground  facilities. 

This  problem  is  further  compounded  by 
Soviet  efforts  to  disperse  and  duplicate  criti- 
cal facilities  and  move  them  on  the  eve  of 
the  war.  Mobility  is  especially  important, 
and  when  undertaken  in  anticipation  of  an 
enemy  nuclear  strike  even  has  a  special 
name,  "anti-atomic  maneuvers. "  These  ma- 
neuvers are  intended  to  negate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  enemy  strikes  simply  by  moving 
targeted  items,  .such  as  military  unit^,  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  stockpiles,  especially 
nuclear  warheads,  air  and  missile  defenses, 

'  SIOP:  Strategic  Integrated  Operational  Plan. 


political  administrative  control  centers, 
communication  facilities,  transportation 
assets  and  so  forth.  Insofar  as  strategic 
force  targeting  the  United  States  is  not  a 
real  time  or  even  a  near  real  time  operation, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  Soviet  effort 
could  be  considerable. 

T.K.  Jones,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering,  ex- 
plained the  consequences  of  Soviet  mobility 
to  a  Senate  arms  control  subcommittee  in 

Our  ability  to  retaliate  effectively  against 
Soviet  military  assets  is  also  no  longer  as 
clear  as  it  once  was.  Their  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  and  nuclear  reserves  are  protect- 
ed by  mobility.  Although  we  could  retaliate 
against  the  peacetime  locations  of  such  mil- 
itary units,  there  is  doubt  that  such  action 
would  eliminate  the  fighting  capability  of 
the  Soviet  forces. 

Soviet  leadership  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant PD-59  target  category  where  secrecy, 
cover  deception,  and  mobility  may  negate 
US  p're-attivck  targeting.  The  Defense  De- 
partment recently  observed:  "Protection  of 
their  leadership  has  been  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Soviets.  .  .  .  This  protection  has 
been  achieved  through  the  construction  of 
deep  hard  urban  shelters  and  countless  re- 
location sites. "  But  the  Defense  Department 
acknowledged  in  1980  that  it  had  identified 
only  "relatively  few  leadership  shelters." 

How  many  of  these  relocation  shelters  are 
known  todav,  and  which  would  be  occupied, 
and  by  whom?  The  problem  is  revealed  in 
the  testimony  of  a  Soviet  civil  projects  engi- 
neer who  emigrated  in  1978.  as  reported  in 
the  monthly  newsletter.  HUMINT:   "Wilkin- 
son Swords,  the  British  razor  manufacturer, 
built     a     completely     equipped     plant     in 
Moscow.  On  the  basis  of  expected  profite. 
the  Soviets  were  able  to  build  two  shelters, 
one  in  Moscow  and  one  in  Leningrad.  The 
shelter  for  the   five-story  Wilkinson  razor 
factory  was  built  before  the  British  engi- 
neers arrived.   They   were  walking  on   the 
•ceiling'  of  the  shelter  and  never  knew  what 
it  was  or  that  anything  was  there. "  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  an  extensive  complex  of 
such    unknowTi    shelters    and    camouflaged 
shelters  exist  and  have  completely  escaped 
detection  by  Western  intelligence. 

One  high  level  defector  has  pointed  out 
that  the  key  Soviet  leaders  have  two  reloca- 
tion sites:  one  to  be  used  on  the  eve  of  war. 
the  second  to  be  used  about  seven  hours 
after  war  begins.  ..,.  ^ 

A  recent  CIA  study  sUted  that  identified 
fixed  shelters  were  vulnerable  to  direct 
attack  If  so.  why  would  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship desire  to  arrange  for  their  extermma- 
tion  by  occupying  these  shelters,  especially 
if  they  thought  they  were  targeted?  This 
wouldn't  make  any  sense.  So  maybe  they 
have  been  constructing  some  decoy  shelter 
systems  to  draw  attention,  knowing  we  will 
see  them  being  constructed,  and  to  draw 
fire  as  a  subterfuge  to  encourage  the  waste- 
ful "expenditure  of  US  warheads;  their  real 
plans  being  to  occupy  only  shelters  believed 
to  be  unknown  to  US  nuclear  planners.  The 
importance  of  constructing  decoy  targets  to 
draw  both  attention  and  fire  is  stressed  in 
the  Soviet  literature,  but  rarely  appears  to 
be  considered  in  Western  analyses. 

Not  only  would  this  make  good  deception 
sense  it  also  would  make  good  economic 
sense  in  the  event  the  unknown  shelters 
becarke  known.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States  to  dispatch  an  ICBM  warhead  to  a 
target  has  escalated  to  tens  of  millions  ot 
dollars  per  warhead,  vastly  more  expensive 
than  the  cost  of  a  hardened  shelter.  Which 
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possibility  of  a  large  prolifera- 
,-let  leadership  shelters— playing  a 
as  we  once  sought  to  do  with  the 
lie.   This  raises  additional   ques- 
'.  -.he  ability  of  US  nuclear  tar- 
implement    the   PD-53   strategy 
of  its  most  important  target  cat- 


b  'en 
a  jent 


requ  rement 


e<  pec 


the  Soviet  nuclear  capahili- 
1  ery  different,  almost  ccnflicing. 
bjectives   should   be   considered. 
United  States  <and   the  world) 
a  strong,  superior  Sov  et  ca'jabil- 
is    an    important    ingredient    of 
itical    warfare— intimidation.    In 
Amrom  Katz.  a  former  diiKCtor 
ion  at  the  US  Arms  Control  and 
nt  Agency,  has  noted  t!iat   the 
a  most  effective  Soviei  public 
by  providing  the  world  with 
!e  da'.a  on  Soviet  nuclear  superi- 
iecond  aspect  is  the  equally  domi- 
to  hide  from  any  enemy 
extent  of  Soviet  nuclear  capabili- 
ial!;-  any  knowledge  of  Soviet 
pabi!it>    that   might    be    to   the 
antage.  In  this  regard,  the  loca- 
-  forces  and  the  number  of  re- 
most  critical  and  most  important 
the  enemy, 
this.   3oe-!  it  make  sense  to 
t  all  Soviet  :CBM  silo.<=  are  filled 
.11  reserve  missiles  will   be   fired 
■    In    accordance    with    PD-59's 
limit  dama(;e  from  Soviet  second 
CBM  strike;-.  US  stratet;y  would 
ing  these  silos  both  to  aestroy 
i'ired  during  the  first  strike  ano 
Soviets  the  ability  to  relord  the 
sufjsequent  stiikes. 

long  known  that  Soviet  ICBM.s 
from  their  containing  canisters. 
remain  stored  from  ihf*  time 
the  factory  assembly  line.  Wtien 
fifed  from  silos  in  test  flights,  tech- 
ing  the  missiles  leave  tno  canis- 
silos. 
the  following  question;  How 
i  iters  that  are  lowered  into  silos 
ctjitain  mis.=;iles^  An  hone.st  answer 
to  be:  We  really  don't  know- 
way  that  a  reconnaissance  .satcl- 
what  is  in.side  a  canister.  B'lt, 
is  even  more  complicated  than 
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,iets  wished  to.  they  consistently 
1  from  satellite  view  even  the 
emplacement  of  the  canisters, 
cover  the  railway  cars  transport- 
and  lower  them  into  the  silos 
iods   of   darkness   or   inclement 


weather  -in  which  case  we  would  ,see,  in  a 
word,  nothing.  But  apparently  they  don't. 
Why?  Could  it  be  that  they  have  conducted 
a  program  of  massive  deception  toward  lead- 
ing us  to  believe  that  all  silos  ccntain  mis- 
siles, to  in.sure  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
US  ICBMs  and  the  defeat  oi  U'S  targeting 
strategy?  Could  it  be  that  the  silos  mainly 
contain  missiles  intended  for  the  first  strike 
(including  extra  nu.ssiies  ready  to  rapidly 
substitute  for  launch  aborts),  and  that  there 
are  a  number  of  extra  empty  silos  io  create 
the  impression  that  t'ne  entire  land-based 
force  IS  silo-based  and  hence  to  draw  fire- 
e.g..  dummy  targets,  recognizing  that  with 
today's  sensors,  the  only  way  to  make  a 
good  dummy  silo  is  to  make  a  real  si!o, 
which  would  still  be  .veil  worth  the  cost. 

Nor  IS  t.'iis  the  only  ICBM  reser\'es  :-!telli- 
•;fncp  problem..  The  Defense  Dep^nmtnt 
l.^is  observed  Sov  et  reloading  exercises  and 
has  becomt  con-.-erned  about  Soviet  plans  to 
r'load  and  refire  missiles  from  "used" 
ICBM  silos.  DoD's  esti.Ti-\ie  cf  the  time  re- 
quired for  tho  Suviets  tc  reload  a  significant 
number  of  silos  is  •several  days,  which  may 
not  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  constitute  a 
SALT  :I  viola'ion  anc*  is  sufficiently  slow  to 
erabli-  US  forces  to  striki.'  before  the  reload 
is  conpleted.  Aside-  iron-  the  fact  that  the 
reload  time  observed  i.^  more  like  one  day,  or 
as  one  intelligence  source  has  reported,  -sev- 
eral houis,  why  would  the  So'/iets  denv 
themselves  the  ability  to  thwart  the  selec- 
tive targeting  strategy?  Why  feive  the 
United  States  ample  time  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  .-iilos  before  they  co'ild  be  reloaded. 
Or  could  it  be  that  these  reloading  exercises 
were  part  of  a  Soviet  deception? 

Why,  one  could  argue,  -vould  the  Soviets, 
knc-A'ing  we  would  be  watching,  wish  to  con- 
duct a  reloading  exercise  that  plainly  was 
.s'lfficiently  slow  to  encourage  US  efforts  to 
keep  all  silos  targeted  in  the  US  response 
second  strike?  Still  furtner,  why  would  the 
Soviets  pliin  tc  reconstitute  a  force,  either 
rapidly  or  slov.ly.  in  the  mam  a.eas  nhere 
rubble  and  fallout  rar'iation  levels  should  be 
expected  to  be  most  severe?  Unless,  in  the 
words  ci  I.enin.  they  -a ere  deceiving  us  by 
e'Ung  "IS  'Ahat  we  vanted  to  believe.  Could 
It  be  thai  they  were  bent  on  ensuring  that 
the  Unit3cl  States  would  wa.-tefully  dispatch 
its  missiles  toward  "kiioivn"  critical  targets 
(i.e.  siloai.  while  the  actual  (unknown)  tar- 
gets were  somep'ai-e  else.'  The  cold  military 
lopic  of  the  situation  would  dictate  that  this 
is  exactly  what  the  Soviets  should  have 
been  up  to.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  So.iet  military  doctrine,  it  is  that 
it  tends  to  be  logically  impeccable. 

V/hat  a  rapid  reload  capability  (whetner 
several  hours  or  .several  days)  really  implies 
is  not  so  much  the  ability  tu  reuse  silos,  but 
rathT  the  existence  of  a  "wooden  round" 
ICBM  liiat  is  self-cortained  in,  and  capable 
oi  being  lirjd  from,  its  own  canister— an 
ICBM  that  does  not  need  a  silo.  Canistered 
ICBM;^  easily  can  be  stored  in  garages  or 
sheds,  simply  erected,  aligned  'the  only  pos- 
.sible  difliculty),  and  fiied  from  any  surface 
''apable  of  supporting  the  missile  weight. 
Such  canisters  for  "sabotted"  ICBMs  are 
simple  and  cheap— sections  of  steel  sewer 
pipe  welded  together  are  more  than  ade- 
quate—and just  as  good  as  silo.-  for  launch- 
ing purpo.ses.  The  missiles  can  be  erected 
and  fired  fro-Ti  any  location.  Only  minima! 
preplanning  to  presuney  the  site  locations 
and  enable  initial  orientation  of  the  guid- 
ance system  is  necessary;  considering  stellar 
guidance  technology,  this  could  be  a  trivial 
task. 

T'nen  there  is  the  issue  of  the  SS-20. 
which  has  been  ".sold"  as  strictly  a  theater 


nuclear  system.  However,  with  the  rei  ently 
increasing  Soviet  encryption  of  mi.s;;i  e  test 
telemetry,  including  that  on  the  RS-ZO,  an- 
other question  ci.-ierges:  Does  thi.  oS-20. 
whose  deployments  are  mounting,  h.ive  an 
intercontinental  capability?  Has  US  ntelli- 
gence  only  been  ailowe.-  tc  see  the  .'■.eavy- 
payload.  short-range  version?  There  is  con- 
siderable disagreement  ovr-r  the  SS-20  pay- 
load  and  range.  Payload  estimr.tes  in  the 
IISS  Military  Balance  1982-1983  range  from 
single  50-kiloton  warheaels  to  three  150-kilo- 
ton  warheaels,  with  corresponding  r;inges 
from  7.400  kilometers  to  4,500  iciiomcters. 
Clearly  when  loaded  with  only  one  v;arhead 
(and  50  kilotons  is  hirwei  than  t'le  Poseidon 
warheads),  the  system  ':  intercontinental,  lit 
is  then  an  excellent  land-based  strategic  re- 
serve Moreover,  in  surii  .;  configuration  it 
also  could  play  a  disturb  inj;  role  in  a  Sovie- 
surprise'  first  strike  because  of  its  abiiity  to 
launch  out  of  unexpected  areas,  and  out  of 
area.s  uiicovered  by  the  defense  warning  sat- 
ellites, thus  confusing  or  even  -icgatini?  the 
most  criticai  part  of  the  US  attack  warning 
system. 

There  is  no  target  base  in  Europe  that 
conies  even  clo.-;e  to  justifyins  the  SS-JO 
■system  in  its  most  advertised  form.  ■Ahiih 
equates  to  between  2.000  and  5.000  1 50-kilo- 
ton warheads.  There  are  fewer  than  .30  so- 
called  nuclear  hardenec  targets  mone  of 
which  are  even  hardened  to  withstand  150- 
kilotons  delivered  with  SR-20  accuracies); 
the  shorter  ra.ige  Soviet  ."nissiJes  deployed 
'a  Eastern  Europe,  coup'.^^d  w-ith  a  few  of 
the  ICBMs  tested  at  .fermediate  range 
(SS-li  Mod.  4.'3  and  SS-ltj.s>  long  have  had 
the  capability  to  conduct  jn  effective  dis- 
arming first  nuclear  strike  aeain.st  all  NATO 
iand  targets. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  the  Soviets  have 
stressed  the  need  for  mobile  mi.-siles  lOr  .sur 
vivabiliiy.  Because  of  their  ability  to  change 
locatiun  and  relative  ease  oi  concealmt  nt 
and  -camouflage,  survivability  is  achi.-ved  be 
cause  the  enemy  cannot  -?ffectively  fii.'d  and 
target  the  missiles,  Wer;  the  SS-2P  indeed 
an  ICBM,  its  deployrneal  would  tnwart  the 
PD-59  targeting  strategy.  There  is  alto  he 
longer  range  mobile  SS  16,  that  apparently 
has  been  dep'oyed  in  qua.itity  ilOO  to  200) 
under  cover  at  Ple.stsk:  in  the  futtire,  there 
is  expected  to  be  the  mobUe  T'L-5. 

The  problem  becomes  fuithfr  compound- 
ed wh;-n  th  ;  nature  of  tjs  intelligence  assets 
used  to  target  the  nuclear  forces  i.s  also 
takeri  into  account.  Thest  assets  are  really 
intelligence  assets  driven  by  int<?lligence 
needs,  not  by  military  target  acquisition  re- 
quirements needed  to  identify  tarsjeis  for 
nuclear  strike  after  a  war  begins.  The  Sovi 
ets.  '*-ho  havf  a  warfighting  strategy  and 
battle  managameiu  capability.  stros.s  the 
need  for  target  acquisition  after  the  war 
starts  and  the  need  to  destroy  an  en-my's 
target  acquisition  capability  in  the  first 
strike. 

The  Soviets  should  be  expected  to  target 
all  US  reconnaissance  capabilities  in  the 
first  strike,  including  any  l^nowTi  reconstitu- 
tion  capabilities.  Thus,  the  US  would  be 
blinded  in  the  first  strike.  This  would  also 
appear  to  operate  greatly  to  our  disadvan- 
tage in  trying  to  implement  a  selective 
second  strike.  How  v;ill  this  ,trike  be  larget- 
ed  in  the  face  of  Soviet  secrecy,  cover,  de- 
ception and  mobility'  This  ur.dersco'-es  a 
very  important  constraint  on  doctrine— ca- 
pabilities. One  can  only  lealistically  change 
doctrines  within  the  latitude  that  the  capa- 
bilities will  support. 

Another  serious  intelligence  problem  has 
oeen  the  prevalent  attitude,  not  limited  to 


the  intelligence  coirmunity,  that  deception 
is  not  a  real  problem.  The  former  Deputy 
Chief,  Counterintelligence  Staff,  CIA,  ex- 
plained the  situation  quite  nicely  wl-.en  he 
spid:  'So  we  come  to  the  real  question:  How 
does  one  tret  people  at  tiie  political  level,  or 
even  at  the  high  or  medium-high  decision- 
Making  level  v/ithin  the  intelligence  organi- 
sation to  recognize  that  aeception  is  a  real 
problem?" 

There  probably  is  no  one  explanation  ior 
this  condition.  Ho^vever,  a  number  of  possi- 
bly contributing  factors  can  be  identified. 
First,  there  is  the  image  of  Soviet  Union 
military  ind  intelligence  operations  as 
clumsy  ard  heavy  handed  This  is  perhaps 
bcr.i  represented  by  the  "cold  warrior  '  men- 
talitv  that  inhabits  many  of  the  r.ntional  se- 
curity catacombs.  Rarely  docs  one  encoun- 
ter an  image  ol  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  or- 
ganized, sophisticated,  talrnted,  and  clever. 

Second,    the    IT.S.    government    Is    not 
equipped  to  d-al  with  deception,  except  per- 
haps ui  a  very  .T-ociaiized  manner,  and  even 
that  may  be  somewhat  questionable  since 
the     CIA     counterintelligence     staff     was 
irged  in  the  mid-1970s.  All-source  analysis 
Is  necessary  to  co'i.e  to  grips  witn  modern, 
.rulti-soiirce,    c-.oidinatfu    deception.    But 
'.liere  is  no  plac5  where  all-.-^ource  analysis  is 
•-onducted.    With    the    exception    of   some 
t-^chnica!  areas,  analyst.^  -even  intelligence 
anal->'sts— who  use  the  data,  who  should  be 
mos;   concerned  about   possiole   deception, 
have  almost  no  access  to  souices— and  most 
of  the  time,  security  is  not  the  real  reason. 
Third,  there  is  no  sen.se  of  Soviet  long- 
range  planning  or  behef  in  the  pos.'ible  ex- 
istence of  a  Soviet  "grand-plan"  in  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  (or  almcst  arywhere  else  in 
the  U.S.  national  seciiiity  community,  for 
tnat  matter).  In  recent  Congressional  hear- 
ings   on    Stategic    Forces,    Richard    Pipes 
stated  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems wah   the   Nt-tional   Intelligence   E.st: 
mates    tNIEs)   was   »he   disbelief   of   th-ose 
dr<iftine  the  estimate.";  in  Soviet  grand  strat- 
egy. As  a  result,  they  dealt  -A-ith  each  aspect 
of  Soviet  behavior  .■^•-parately.  "with  politics 
and  .r.ihtar"  affairs  reparately,  economics, 
propaganda   and    ideology    separately,   and 
then  within  each  of  these  categories,  with 
each  .tem,  such  as  each  weapon  system,  sep- 
arately." No  one  ever  brought  the  pieces  to- 
gether. ,    ,,   . 

Wnen  Czechoslo/akias  General  Major 
Jan  Sejna  defected  in  1968.  he  felt  that  the 
most  valuable  information  he  brought  with 
him  w».s  his  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  "Long 
Ri'itge  Plan  for  the  Next  Ten  to  Fifteen 
Years  and  Beyond.'  Se.ina  was  the  only 
Czech  with  access  to  the  Russian  version  cf 
that  plan.  Yet  US  intelligence  authorities 
never  debriefed  him  on  iis  cont-snts.  Special 
sections  on  deception  appear  throughout 
the  plan,  and  it  spells  out  one  of  the  main 
■strategic  deception  goals  this  way;  'To  cover 
the  iiature  and  intended  u.se  of  the  main 
tools,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is 
til-  nuclear  forces." 

Fourth,  specifically  in  regard  to  unknown 
.strategic  nuclear  capabilities,  there  is  an  or- 
ganizational belief  that  if  the  Soviets  wor.ld 
attempt  anyihine  truly  massive,  such  as  the 
hiding  of  sever",il  hundred  miss'les,  let  alone 
a  complete  Soviet  Missile  Force  Army,  word 
would  leak  out-too  many  people  would 
have  to  be  involved.  However,  rumors  have 
leaked  out -rumors  of  missiles  in  lakes, 
caves  mountain  hide-aways,  and  sheds.  Pre- 
sumably such  rumors  were  pursued,  but 
nothing  found.  .     .  n 

Unfortunately,  there  are  massive  installa- 
tions ui  the  Soviet  Union  with  whole  towns 


;.l  lowing  paragraph  taken 
;  camc'.if.age  in  a  classified 
Jtafi  journal  in  the  early 


supporting  -vhem  that  the  intelligence  com- 
munity has  only  been  able  to  speculate 
about  for  over  two  decades.  Why  has  inlor 
mation  on  those  rstallations  not  l.>aked 
out:  or.  if  it  has.  to  -^vhat  avail?  US  inteai- 
gence  refused  to  recognize  the  civil  defense 
program  in  the  So\i't  Union  until  some  an- 
alysts outside  the  jcvt-rnment.  and  PD-59. 
forced  the  issue  Or.lv  -hen.  following  an  ex- 
tensive reviews  of  'lat-i  did  shelters,  reloca- 
tion sites,  and  even  sor.-ie  duplicate  ind  istri- 
-.1  facilities  begin  tc  emerg\  No  ont  had 
looked  for  before.  The  Soviei  Union  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  a  larg>.  c  hemlcal  warfare  ca- 
pability, but  j'jst  try  -i  a  find  any  data  on  .t. 
Intelligence  can  not  even  say  whetner  the 
Soviet  stock-pile  cf  c.  emic^l  weapons  is  500 
♦ens  or  5.000,000  to.  •;  and.  untii  the  Sverd- 
lovsk accident  (v-i;:ch  the  Soviets  claimea 
was  food  poLsjnlng)  the  existence  of  a 
Soviet  biological  "vaifare  capa,bility  was  dis- 
missed. 

Consider  the 
from  an  article 
Soviet  General 
1970s: 

"If  it  is  not  ;..osoible  to  conceal  troops  and 
facilities  from  li  wnie  obsenation  then  one 
car.  reduce  then  '■et'oaling  fea;  ures  by  a'tcr- 
ing  the'r  extern-d  appearance.  For  example, 
a  large  camp  or  supply  bBuse  can  be  camou- 
flaged as  a  tovii;  r.  tank  farm  car  be  camou- 
flaged a.s  apartm.-nt  houses,  while  individual 
military  instaMations  can  be  camouOaged  as 
rubble,  smoldering  ruint,  etc.  Important  ele 
ments  of  a  camouflage  effort  are  the  mount- 
ing of  feigned  assaults  and  the  construction 
of  dummy  defensUc  fortifications  (control 
posts).  Such,  action  can  be  employed  not 
only  at  the  tactical  echelon  but  particularly 
at  the  operational  and  strategic  levels," 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  an  entire  Soviet  Missile  Force  Army 
camouflaged  as  a  test  site,  or  deployed  as  a 
remote  town,  or  of  a  town  built  exclusivtly 
to  house  sivch  an  arniy.  complete  with  farm- 
ing, perhaps  lumberin';,  and  some  Ughi 
manufacturing- enough  activity  •: o  justify  (i 
rail  spur  and  moderate  rwil  traffic. 

Nor  does  it  take  much  imagination  to  en- 
vision people  arriving  and  departing  by 
train,  perhaps  at  night  or  in  trains  with  no 
windows,  so  that  no  one  in  town— including 
even  the  commander— knows  wliere  they 
are  located,  or  better  sti.'l.  are  misinformed 
as  to  where  they  are,  (This  type  of  practice 
is  normal  behind  the  Iroi.  Curtain.  When 
the  Czech  Politburo,  the  highest  ranking 
government  officials,  were  taken  to  review  a 
new  air  defe'ise  site  in  'he  mid-1960s,  they 
were  driven  in  buses  thil  had  the  windows 
painted  black  to  prevent  even  their  knowing 
where  the  site  wa-s!) 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  contributng 
fa-^tor  is  an  associated  fear  of  deception  and 
of  even  trying  to  tackle  the  problem.  Fear 
over  studies  of  deception,  is  not  just  an  in- 
telligence organization  fear.  Deception  stud- 
ies run  the  ri:Lk  of  having  numerous  far- 
reaching  ramifications.  A  serious  investiga- 
tion into  Soviet  .secrecy,  cover,  and  decep- 
tion could  be  far  more  revealing  and  serious 
than  was  the  US  Senates  Church  Commit- 
tee investigation  in  the  mid-1970s.  The 
Church  Committee  .uifortunately  did  not 
deal  with  deficiencies  that  adversely  reflect- 
ed upon  US  national  security.  A  truly  seri- 
ous study  of  Soviet  secr.-cy  i-iid  deception 
should  be  expected  to  be  actively  and  force- 
fully opposed  by  most  of  the  US  intelligence 
community,  and.  equally  impor'^ant  and 
unlike  the  Church  Committee  investigation, 
also  by  the  KGB. 


The  above  discussion  -s  net  l.iieiideO  to 
claim  tiie  definite  existence  cf  <»  larg. 
hidden  Soviet  missih  force  P.... her.  the 
point  i?  "hat  the  United  Spates  a.^pea.'-s  to 
have  c.doptcd  targeting  sti ':^" egic.'^  'hat  re-, 
quire  gxid  information  on  /;e  ny  m;litar>" 
capabihties:  yet  that  requi'ed  informatiin 
may  not  exist  beca'use  of  SovK-t  secrecy. 
cover,  and  deception, 

Sovie*  efforts  to  defeat  US  .strategy  rarely 
if  ever  are  la^en  into  account.  Estimates  of 
enemy  capabihtj  tend  to  be  se\  eral  times  re- 
moved frcin  Ihe  a-tj  d  data  ami  oi  a  bear 
scant  resemblance  to  the  datr..  When  one 
tries  to  find  the  data  suppoiti-ig  s  stLte- 
meni  on  enemy-  capabilities --,<'r/?ments  of 
the  lyr;  that  are  the  main  .r.pxxi  to  'ne 
policy  and  strategy  planning  process— one 
often  Oidcovers  as  hou=e  buih  of  cards.  For 
example,  silos  become  lau.i"hrr;,  ..--tich 
then  become  warheads,  throw  weitjht.  ana 
the  force  locations.  Any  resemblance  "je- 
tween  this  and  ihe  actaal  runibe-s  of  ."ar 
heads  or  missiles  or  launchers  r;  o.rictly  ec- 
incidental.  and  the  locations  oniy  cover  one 
possibility.  The  estimates  migiit  oe  right, 
but  the  data  certainly  do  tot  tfii  wh- tht;; 
this  is  the  Cfse  or  not.  And  \.he  United 
S'lates  not  enlv  .-.eenis  oblivious  tr  the  po.isi- 
ble  problem,  but  w'-ne  stiil,  mi.v  lifve  seri- 
ous internal  structures  a:id  buicaucralic  be- 
liefs that  make  dealing  with  the  p'oblem 
very,  very  difficult. 

In  considering  PD  59  and  the  in^isct  of 
Sov.et  secrecy  and  dc'ception,  a  second  prob- 
lem, made  especially  serious  hec.iu.se  oi  ihc- 
targeting  problem,  is  defense.  For  >-..'ars  the 
US  has  denigrated  any  defense  effor;.  This 
is  the  mutual  vulnerability  portion  of  'he 
mutual  assure  destruction  (MAD)  Oocirine. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  ap(  roa-h  has 
now  been  seriously  questioned  ano  for  the 
first  time  in  two  decades,  the  foll>  of  .stand- 
ing defenseless  is  being  recogni-^ed  along 
with  tiie  increasingly  percieveo  i  red  for  a 
major  .-^nift  to  a  defense  oriente^d  strategy. 

E'ven  before  Prssident  Reagan  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  strong  dcfe-.-se  initia- 
tives, the  inipor'ance  of  this  aciion  was 
clearly  presenteu  ir.  Defense  Secretary 
C'a.spar  Weinberger  s  1983  Annua'  Report  to 
the  Congress  In  hu  overview  of  US  strate- 
gy, he  identifies  th'os  main  principles.  First, 
"our  stnitegy  i.-;  d-fen.'-ive."  Second,  "the  de- 
terrent nature  of  our  strategy  is  closely  re- 
lated to  our  defensive  stance."  And  third, 
"In  responding  to  an  enem.y  attack,  we-  must 
defeat  the  rxttack  and  achieve  O'lr  national 
objectives  while  limiting— to  the  extent  pos- 
.sible  and  practicable— the  scope  o"  M'.e  con- 
flict." 

Throughout  this  Annual  Report,  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  defense  in  the  new  doc- 
trine IS  obvious  when  such  phrase.^-  as 
•"defeat  the  attack."  "limit  the  scope  of  the 
conflict."  'deny  the  enem.y  his  political  and 
military  goals."  and  'terminate  hostilities  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  of  damage  to  the 
United  States."  are  examined  with  full  'Com- 
prehension of  Soviet  secrecy,  cover,  decep- 
tion, and  mobility  practices  and  "hp  result- 
ant US  nuclear  force  targeting  .iij,.',Etions 
discussed  above. 

The  goals  of  PD-59.  or  its  iv.  •cestor. 
NSDD-13.  simply  cannot  be  met.  even  par- 
tially tnet,  with  only  offensive  capabilities. 
Indeed,  becau.se  of  Soviet  .secrecy,  cover,  de- 
ception, and  mobility.  US  offensive  forces 
mav  be  almost  totally  unable  to  do  much 
other  than  hit  fixed,  pre-triefed  targets, 
which,  if  important  to  the  Soviets,  may  no 
longer  be  valid  tar^et.s  when  the  war  starts. 
The  goals  of  the  new  US  nuclear  stra:  egy 
truly  lack  credibility  in  the  absence  of  ABM 
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to  be  employed  in  significant  ways— prob- 
ably accompanied  by  a  variety  of  poor  ef- 
forts undertaken  to  distract  the  attention  of 
US  intelligence  and  create  the  image  of  in- 
effective and  clumsy  Soviet  deception  prac- 
tices. 

But.  where  are  the  significant  deception 
efforts?  How  have  we  been  or  are  we  being 
misled?  Where  are  the  examples  of  these  ef- 
forts? Perhaps  we  should  consider  Amrom 
Katz's  not  too  facetious  observation,  "We 
have  never  found  anything  the  Soviets  have 
successfully  hidden"— and  add  to  it  the 
thought  that  the  Soviets  may  be  very  good 
at  hiding— when  they  want  to  be. 


defense,  it  is  ironic  that  all 
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ALL  SERVICES  CAMPAIGN  OF 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Post- 
master General  William  Bolger  recent- 
ly announce(3  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  instituting  an  ambitious  all-out 
campaign  to  improve  the  quality  of 
service  to  the  mailing  public.  This 
effort,  called  the  All  Services  Cam- 
paign, will  involve  each  and  every  em- 
ployee in  the  Postal  Service  and 
should  greatly  enhance  the  Service's 
ability  to  serve  the  Nation's  mailers. 

The  campaign  will  adopt  the  theme 
'We'll  Help  You  Get  Our  Best "  in  its 
program  to  help  educate  the  public  on 
available  services  and  products  and 
how  to  most  effectively  use  the  Postal 
Service's  resources.  An  employee 
awareness  effort,  with  the  theme 
"Know  and  Tell,"  will  place  emphasis 
on  educating  and  motivating  employ- 
ees who  interact  with  the  public  to  im- 
prove courtesy  and  professionalism. 
Emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  im- 
proving the  efficiency,  orderliness,  and 
cleanliness  of  post  office  window  and 
lobby  areas. 

The  campaign  was  kicked  off  on  Sep- 
tember 13  with  an  unprecedented  2- 
hour  video  conference  between  the 
Postmaster  General,  headquarters 
staff,  and  3,000  postal  employees  in 
designated  cities  in  38  States  from 
Tampa,  Fla..  to  Anchorage,  Alaska; 
from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  Hanover, 
N.H. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this 
effort  because  I  have  long  felt  and 
urged  the  Postal  Service  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  services  they  offer,  as  well  as 
remind  postal  employees  of  the  need 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public. 
Recent  studies  by  both  the  Postal 
Service  and  independent  organizations 
show  that  although  the  Postal  Service 
does  a  creditable  job  in  moving  the 
mail,  it  needs  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  general  public  and  the  indi- 
vidual customer. 

In  a  study  conducted  last  year,  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration applauded  the  Postal  Service 
for  its  outstanding  achievements  but 
noted  that  reduced  costs  and  increased 
productivity  "may  have  been  accom- 
plished at  some  sacrifice  in  employee 
courtesy  and  customer  services."  It 
noted  that  while  the  Postal  Service 


had  'done  a  good  job  of  working  with 
big  mailers,"  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
public. 

Last  year,  the  Postal  Service  studied 
customer  attitudes  in  Denver,  Balti- 
more, Houston,  and  New  York  City. 
The  customers  identified  three  areas 
of  concern:  Waiting  in  lines,  discourte- 
ous window  clerks,  and  inconsistent 
local  mail  delivery.  In  interviews  with 
employees,  the  Postal  Service  was 
cited  as  a  good  employer  but  was 
viewed  as  being  perhaps  too  concerned 
with  productivity  and  not  enough  con- 
cerned with  the  "human  element." 

The  All  Service  Campaign  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  shortcomings 
identified.  The  program's  general  pub- 
licity campaign  began  on  September 
18  with  full-page  color  ads  explaining 
postal  products  and  services.  These  ad- 
vertisements will  continue  on  a 
monthly  basis  in  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment of  major  newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation.  Each  will  feature  a  differ- 
ent message  about  postal  services  in  an 
effort  to  help  customers  select  the 
product  or  service  which  best  meets 
their  needs  and  budgets.  Each  month's 
advertisement  will  be  reinforced  by 
displays  and  posters  in  the  post  offices 
and  free  brochures  on  the  subject  will 
be  available.  The  know  and  tell  por- 
tion of  the  campaign  will  encourage 
employees  to  know  about  the  services 
and  tell  the  customers  about  them. 

Research  by  the  Postal  Service 
found  a  general  lack  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  various  mail  services 
available.  By  increasing  the  public's 
knowledge  of  what  is  available,  more 
customers  will  enter  a  post  office 
knowing  what  they  need.  This  should 
make  it  easier  for  the  clerk  to  serve 
the  customer,  shorten  the  customer's 
time  at  the  post  office,  and  generally 
improve  the  level  of  service  provided 
to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

I  commend  Postmaster  General 
Bolger  for  not  only  recognizing  the 
Postal  Service's  shortcomings  but  for 
entering  into  this  aggressive  program 
to  make  improvements  where  they  are 
needed.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  welcome 
the  Postal  Service's  efforts  to  reaffirm 
its  partnership  with  the  American 
mailing  public. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  the  U,S,  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  been  allowed 
to  expire.  Beginning  October  1,  the 
Commission  began  to  wind  up  its  oper- 
ations. I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  this  situation  has  been  allowed  to 
occur.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  established  in  1957  to  provide  an 
independent  source  of  information  on 
our  progress  as  a  nation  toward  the 
goal  of  assuring  full  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans.  Since  then,  virtually  every 


President  and  every  administration 
has  come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism. 
But  this  is  one  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress established  the  Commission  in 
the  first  place— to  assure  that  there 
would  be  capable  but  independent  as- 
sessments and  information  provided 
on  vital  civil  rights  issues.  It  is  one 
reason  why  the  Congress  is  now  intent 
on  preserving  the  Commission's  inde- 
pendence and  its  fundamental  authori- 
ties. 

During  the  debate  over  extension, 
several     important     principles     have 
emerged   which— I   strongly   believe- 
must  be  closely  adhered  to  in  any  re- 
authorization bill.  First,  the  Commis- 
sion  should   be   bipartisan,    with    an 
equal    number    of    Republicans    and 
Democrats.  This  division  helps  greatly 
to  assure  independence  and  continuity 
when   control   of   the   administration 
shifts    from    one    party    to    another. 
Second,  providing  that  no  President 
may   appoint   a  majority  of  commis- 
sioners within  his  term  prevents  one 
administration     from     stacking     the 
membership  with  individuals  holding  a 
single  set  of  views.  Third,  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  authorized  to  dis- 
miss commissioners  except  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance.  This,  too,  is  a 
fundamental  safeguard  of  the  Com- 
mission's   independence,    and    closely 
tracks  such  safeguards  in  other  inde- 
pendent     organizations      throughout 
Government.  Finally,  no  special  pref- 
erence in  structuring  the  Commission 
should    be    given    to    any    particular 
i»resident.  Presidents  since  Eisenhow- 
er—Republican and  Democratic— have 
had  to  deal  with   forthright  expres- 
sions of  views  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.   I   have   heard   no   good 
reason  why  the  time-honored  process 
of  nomination,  with  the  advice  and 
consent    of    the    Senate,    should    not 
apply  in  this  instance. 

Mr  President,  through  the  patient 
efforts  of  Senators  Specter,  Dole, 
BiDEN,  and  others,  an  approach  has 
been  developed  which  fully  comports 
with  these  principles.  The  House  has 
already  passed  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  report  an  acceptable  bill  tnis 
week  that  the  Senate  can  then  move 
on  it  expeditiously,  and  that  Congress 
can  present  a  bill  to  the  President  for 
signature  before  the  Columbus  Day 
recess. 


CONGREc^oMAN  JOHN 
ERLENBORN  TO  RETIRE 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  a  friend  and  colleague 
who  for  the  past  27  years,  has  devoted 
his  iife  to  public  service.  Representa- 
tive John  Erlenborn  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  current  term,  an  announce- 
ment received  with  great  regret  by  his 
colleagues,  by  the  people  of  the  13th 


Congressional  Distirct,  and  by  myself 

£LS  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  in  such 
brief  remarks  to  the  achievements  of  a 
man  who  has  served  in  Congress  for  18 
years.  His  long  and  distinguished 
career  has  produced  a  legacy  whose 
impact  will  be  felt  by  generations  to 
come.  His  record  is  one  of  achieve- 
ment, balance,  and  of  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  and  parliamen- 
tary skills  vital  to  success  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  examines  each  issue  on  its  own 
merits:  John  is  no  hostage  to  ideology. 
He  could  be  a  strenupus  advocate  of 
Government  involvement  in  education 
while  questioning  the  need  for  a  De- 
partment of  Education.  John  devoted 
his  energies  to  problem  solving  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  State  of  Illinois,  but  he  also 
turned  his  creative  mind  to  national 
problems  in  the  areas  of  education, 
pension  and  retirement  policy,  as  well 
as  Government  efficiency.  He  will  be 
missed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
indeed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

It  was  not  easy  to  have  been  a  Re- 
publican  with   good   ideas   for   those 
many  years  in  a  Democratic  House. 
However,  the  sheer  number  of  meas- 
ures that  bear  his  imprint,  either  by 
authorship  or  sponsorship,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  John's  stature  as  a  thought- 
ful legislator  and  a  persuader.  The  bal- 
ance I  mentioned  previously  was  often 
brought  to  bear  in  terms  of  John's 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  comprcj- 
mise  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his 
substantive  goals.  The  majority  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will 
no     doubt     recall     the     ever-present 
danger   of   the   Erlenborn   substitute 
should  they  fail  to  close  ranks.  Yet,  in 
spite   of   the   differences   that   some- 
times divided  John   from  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  the  significant  legis- 
lation   that    emerged    over    the    past 
decade  from  education  and  labor  has 
been  notably  influenced  by  him,  most 
often  in  the  area  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  and  pension  law.  In  fact,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee, 
he  became  the  acknowledged  congres- 
sional expert  on  pension  law.  The  won- 
derful innovation  of  the  individual  re- 
tirement account  owes  its  conception 
largely  to  John  Erlenborn. 

In  an  era  of  enormous  expansion  of 
Government  in  the  1970's  into  increas- 
ingly diverse  aspects  of  American  life, 
he  consistently  sought  to  insure  its  ac- 
countability to  the  public  interest.  He 
became  involved  in  legislation  neces- 
sary to  monitor  Federal  budget  proce- 
dures and  Government  operations.  As 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
John  sponsored  legislation  in  1969  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  Govern- 
ment purchasing  practices  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency.  This  legislation  was 
buttressed  in  1974,  under  John's  lead- 
ership   by   the  Federal   Procurement 


Act    and    the    Congressional    Budget 
Act— a  measure  very  close  to  my  owTi 
heart— to      reform      and      streamline 
spending  procedures.  Consistent  with 
his  principles,  he  strenuously  advocat- 
ed legislation  for  increased  vigilance 
over  the  spending  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  These  efforts  came  to 
fruition  in  1978  and  again  in  1982  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  each  of  12  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  creation  of  a  special 
inspector  to  monitor  spending  in  the 
Defense  Department.  Finally,  on  an- 
other issue  of  special  interest  to  me, 
he  has  been  militant  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  stronger  enforcement  proce- 
dures   in    the    collection    of    Federal 
debts,  and  to  close  loopholes  through 
which  many  have  defaulted  on  student 
loans.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  John  for  his  assistance  in  securing 
final  passage  of  the  Federal  Debt  Col- 
lection Act  of  1982. 

But  John  Erlenborn  was  no  enemy 
of  regulation  when  he  perceived  a  le- 
gitimate need  for  it.  Witness  his  ef- 
forts as  floor  manager  in  1970  for  the 
House  debate  on  the  EPA  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  consolidating 
major  programs  for  combating  pollu- 
tion into  a  single  agency.  Similarly,  in 
1970  he  managed  the  floor  debate  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

Recently  we  have  been  made  aware 
of    deficiencies    in    our    educational 
system.  A  Presidental  Commission  on 
Education  has  assessed  the  situation 
as  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war  against 
the    future   of   our   country.   Experts 
have  competed  with  each  other  to  sug- 
gest methods  for  reversing  the  tide  of 
deteriorating  standards.   Given   John 
Erlenborn's   experience   with    educa- 
tion issues,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that,  while  he  leaves  public  office,  he 
nonetheless  maintains  an  active  inter- 
est upon  which  we  may  rely  in  the 
continuing  debate  on  this  subject.  He 
has  long  advocated  that  Government 
address  itself  to  the  goals  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1971, 
John  proposed  and  secured  passage  of 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education.  In  1972,  he 
cosponsored    legislation    creating    the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide  leadership   in   scientific   inquiry 
into  the  educational  process.  John  un- 
derstands   fully    that    investment    in 
education    is    an    investment    in    our 
future.  Toward  this  end.  he  undertook 
to    increase    the   lending   capacity    of 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  col- 
lege students,  and  to  author  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  secondary  market  for 
student  loans,  and  to  support  efforts 
to  insure  that  loans  are  repaid.  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  passed  under  his  leadership 
that  reflect  his  concern  for  the  special 
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Mr.  President.  Mr.  W. 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
of  Illinois  Central  Indus- 
rfcajor  corporation  headquar- 
ny  State,  ret  ently  spoke  at 
banquet   o*"   the  Greater 
Committee  in  Salisbury,  Md. 
raises  a  number  of  crucial- 
issues  concfrning  how  to 
eionomy  back  on  the  path  to 
strong  economic  growth.  Bill 
comments  are  thought-pro- 
I  am  sure  would  be  of  in- 
entire  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
thercfore,    that    the 
of  his  speech  be  printed  in 


ai  d 
tie 


CO  isent. 


uOP  D. 

b!ing 


no  objection,  the  speech 
to    be    printed    in    the 
follows; 


a; 
Re  marks  by  W.  B.  Johnson 


evefiing— and  thanks  so  much.  Tony 

for  the  eenerous  introduction. 

irant  to  congratulate  the  Greater 

qommittee  for  its  16  years  of  civic 

and  ser'ice— indeed,  results  are 

should  \x  cause  for  pride. 

Salisbury    more    than    45 

lived  and  worked  in  Washing- 

Ffhiladelphia,  New  York,  and  Chi- 

I  /herever  I've  been,  the  Eastern 

^ways  bf  en  home. 

sch  r!  at  Wicomico  High,  and 

1  College.  My  father  was  a 

My  brother  Rufus  and  his  wife 


es  ving 
Ive; 


Grace,  and  most  of  their  family,  still  live 
here.  Mary  and  I  have  a  second  home  in 
Ocean  Pines.  And  we  come  back  as  often  as 
we  can.  because  you  just  can't  got  Eastern 
shore  scrapple,  or  really  good  sweet  corn 
and  peaches  anywhere  in  Chicago. 

Under  the  heading  of  'the  road  nof 
taken",  or  "what  might  have  been",  there 
was  a  time  long  ago  when  Mary  and  I  and 
my  father  planned  to  form  a  three-Johnson 
law  firm  here.  And  then,  after  some  years, 
the  late  Dale  E.  Adkins  flattered  me  by  sug- 
gesting that  I  ;eave  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Law  Department  to  join  his  firm  in 
Salisbury.  But  events  led  me  down  another 
ruaa,  and  those  former  possibilities  are  now 
■■•wt  material  for  pleasant  speculation. 

It's  good  to  be  back  home  again  tonight. 
T  le  world  always  looks  a  little  more  peace- 
ful—and also  more  hopeful— from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Region  than  it  does  from 
mj  desk  in  the  Midwest.  Perhaps  the  per- 
spfctive  is  l>etter  here. 

Many  years  ago.  the  famed  John  Dickin- 
son of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  wrote  an 
•"■say  on  the  lawyers  of  the  early  Philadel- 
phia oar  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
most  influential— men  like  Andrew  Hamil- 
',on  who  defended  Peter  Zenger:  William 
Tilghar.i.  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsyl 
vania's  highest  court;  and  Tench  Francis 
who  served  as  Attorney  General  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—all came  from  Salisbury,  Cambridge, 
or  elsewhere  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  fp.scinatlng  thesis  of  the  essay  is  that 
there  was  something  special  in  the  environ- 
ment of  this  area  which  produced  such  out- 
stanaing  men.  with  their  great  imagination, 
integrity,  and  common  sense.  I  would  surely 
be  re'uctani  to  disagree  with  that!  Rather.  I 
wouli.'  obviously  and  immodestly  prefer  to 
think  that  .-ny  own  career  has  benefited 
similarly  from  my  Eastern  Shore  heritage. 

According  to  Dickinson's  essay,  what 
those  great  lesal  personalities  acquired 
from  the  diveriified  beauty  of  this  area  was 
a  respect  for  nature;  from  the  businesses 
here,  an  appreciation  of  responsibility, 
work,  and  private  enterprise;  from  our  agri- 
culture, a  .^ense  of  patience:  and  from  the 
schools  and  churches,  a  respect  for  litera- 
ture, art.  ard.  above  all.  philosphy  and  logic. 

In  that  sonse,  Salisbury  has  not  changed 
very  much  over  the  years.  The  same  basic 
forces  still  sustain  the  people  and  the  area 
today. 

That's  not  to  say  it's  been  smooth  sailing 
here  in  Salisbury  —especially  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  been  altered 
by  economic  change,  and  hurt  like  everyone 
else  in  America  by  the  recent  recession,  the 
longest  and  deepest  economic  crisis  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties. 

In  the  past  few  years.  America  has  discov- 
ered the  limits  of  the  national  economy's 
ability  to  finance  soluti-  ns  for  all  our  prob- 
lems and.  at  the  same  ime.  achievement  of 
all  our  goals.  It  has  )><-•  n  a  sobering  experi- 
ence for  the  people  of  '  .le  greatest  nation  of 
the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  on  some  public  opinion  sur- 
veys have  said  that  they  expect  their  chil- 
dren will  be  worse  off  than  their  parents. 

But  this  cynicism  and  discouragement 
doesn't  extend  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  At  a 
time  when  some  Americans  are  trying  to 
convince  themselves  that  small  is  beautiful, 
the  people  in  Sali:>bury  are  looking  for  ways 
to  make  the  economic  pie  bigger.  You've 
successfully  put  together  a  coalition— repre- 
sented here  tonight— of  business,  govern- 
ment, and  workers  that  has  tackled  the 
issues  of  jobs,  education,  and  economic 
growth. 
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And  with  all  of  this,  you've  helped  bring 
the  unemployment  rati-  in  the  area  down  to 
8.7  percent— that's  still  oomewhat  high,  but 
wf!l  below  the  nationil  average,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  it.  Any  knowledgeable  visi- 
tor to  downtown  Salisbury  or  the  river  front 
would  have  to  admire  the  solid  accompli.sh- 
ments  that  your  group,  working  with 
others,  has  achieved. 

I  wish  the  rest  of  the  country  were  doing 
as  well,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not.  Econo- 
misu  tell  us  that  the  recession  officially 
ended  last  Novembtr— but  even  though  the 
Gross  National  Product  grew  at  a  remarka- 
ble annual  rate  of  9.7  percent  of  this  years 
second  quarter,  the  heavy  industrial  sector 
of  the  American  economy  remains  stalled. 

Consumers  are  indeed  spending  more 
money— on  furniture,  food,  clothing,  and  on 
the  big  ticket  items  of  housing  and  autos. 
But  business  has  not  yet  started  to  substan- 
tially replenish  inventories,  buy  machine 
tools,  or  rebuild  and  expand  factories— and 
that's  why  the  recoveiy  has  not  yet  really 
taker,  hold  across  the  board.  Investment  in 
plani.  property,  and  equipment  is  still  run- 
ning about  two  and  a  half  percent  below  last 
year's  level— and  that  was  not  a  high  level. 

We  can  sec  the  pattern  at  my  own  compa- 
ny, because  the  diversity  of  IC  Industries 
provides  a  uniquely  broad  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Since  1966.  when  I  joined  the 
company  as  its  CEO,  we  have  announced 
and  pursued  three  carefully  conceived  plans 
of  diversification  and  development.  We've 
transformed  ourselves  from  a  modest  mid- 
western  railroad— the  Illinois  Central— to  a 
four  billion  dollar  multinational  company 
with  operations  in  a  great  variety  of  special- 
ty foods,  soft-drink.s,  consumer  services, 
commercial  products,  and  railroads. 

Even  so.  we  have  been  severely  tested  by 
the  economic  developments  of  the  past  two 
years— and  I  believe  we  have  passed  the  lest, 
proving  the  wisdom  of  our  program  of  diver- 
sification. 

At  a  time  when  many  fine  companies  lost 
money,  margins,  and  market  share,  we  con- 
tinued to  report  decent  profits,  pay  our  divi- 
dends, increase  our  share  of  most  of  our 
major  markets.  And  we  continued  to  make 
the  capital  investments  that  will  keep  us  ef- 
ficient and  competitive  out  ahead.  Thus,  we 
are  now  in  good  position  to  leverage  our 
earnings  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  re- 
covery which  appears  at  last  to  be  firmly 
begun. 

Our  food  company.  Pet,  our  soft-drink 
company.  Pepsi  Cola  General  Bottlers,  and 
our  service  company.  Midas,  are  once  again 
all  setting  new  records  for  sales  and  earn- 
ings in  1983.  just  as  they  did  in  1982. 

With  food  stores  now  making  the  capital 
improvements  they  have  postponed  during 
the  past  two  years,  our  international  refrig- 
eration company— Hussmann— is  having  one 
of  the  best  years  in  its  history. 

But  our  commercial  products  company— 
Abex— which  manufactures  I'.ydraulic  sys- 
tems, castings,  and  other  components  for 
the  country's  basic  industries,  and  our  rail- 
road, the  Illinois  Central  Gulf,  continue  to 
lag  behind  the  consumer  companies.  Only 
during  the  last  60  days  have  these  too  begun 
to  show  any  real  improvement  in  business 
volume.  They  will  recover  quickly,  once  tlie 
basic  industry  sector  of  the  economy 
catches  up  witti  the  consumer  and  service 
sectors. 

Full  economic  recovery  may  be  6  to  ;0 
months  away,  however,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tinuously concerned  that  enormous  govern- 
ment deficits,  high  real  interest  rates,  and 
the  growing  international  trade  imbalance. 
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do  not  limit  or  abort  the  recovery.  More 
than  10  million  Americans  are  still  out  of 
work.  Factories  are  running  at  only  76  per- 
cent of  capacity.  And  foreign  competitors 
are  having  a  field  day  in  our  national  mar- 
kets—our trade  deficit  may  rise  to  $70  bil- 
lion for  the  full  year. 

America's  leaders  need  to  face  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life,  and  move  proptly  to 
avoid  risk  of  permanent  structural  damage 
to  our  basic  industries  and  institutions. 

The  reasons  for  America's  economic  trou- 
bles aren't  so  hard  to  find- we're  paying  the 
price  for  40  years  of  mismanagement  of  the 
economic  system— for  a  misguided  energy 
policy  that  kept  the  price  of  oil  artificially 
low.  and  discouraged  conservation. 

We  are  pay  ing  the  price  for  14  consecutive 
years  of  ever-larger  budget  deficits,  for  the 
over-regulation  of  our  economy,  for  double- 
digit  inflation,  and  for  loss  of  productivity 
and  dilution  of  our  national  work  ethic. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
these  unhappy  experiences  prove  that 
America  has  had  the  course— that  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  cannot  cope  with 
the  problems  of  a  permanent  condition  of 
no-growth. 

Indeed  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a 
time,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  I  perceived 
our  economic  and  political  systems  to  be  in- 
herently in  conflict  with  one  another,  and 
wondered  whether  Capitalism  could  survive 
the  inevitable  excesses  of  democracy.  It  is 
thus  understandable  to  me  that  others,  con- 
cerned by  our  economic  problems,  by  our 
newly  violent  cyclical  swings,  and  our  pres- 
ently vast  unemployment  are  voicing  new 
themes  and  schemes  to  achieve  better  and 
more  stable  national  performance.  Indeed 
the  1984  Federal  election  rhetoric  will 
almost  certainly  feature  some  of  these  as 
the  answer  to  Reagan's  supply-side  econom- 
ics. 

We  are  already  being  told  by  some  politi- 
cal leaders  that  we  need  a  new  national  in- 
dustrial policy  in  order  to  survive— a  nation- 
al planning  agency  to  supplant  the  give  and 
take  of  the  free  market. 

We're  told  that  foreign  companies  have 
cheaper  and  better  labor,  are  better  disci- 
plined, have  better  support  from  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  are  too  clever 
and  productive  for  us  to  compete  with  in 
low-cost  production  and  marketing  of  hard 
goods. 

We  are  told  by  some  to  put  all  our  capital 
into  new  high-tech  industries,  into  informa- 
tion businesses,  and  into  fast  food  chains. 
Become  a  service  economy— Japan  will  build 
the  cars,  and  we'll  buy  them  and  change  the 
oil  and  wash  the  windshield! 

You  know  that  litany  as  well  as  I  do.  But  I 
am  far  from  convinced— and  my  principal 
point  tonight  is  that  you  should  not  accept 
these  cynical  counsels  as  the  only  viable 
long-range  economic  alternatives  for  our 
country. 

The  people  who  say  the  sun  is  setting  on 
American  basic  industry  have  forgotten  the 
enormous  strengths  available  to  our  produc- 
ers—(even  outside  the  Eastern  Shore). 

The  United  States  has  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  essential  natural  resources  than 
any  other  nation.  We  have  highly  efficient 
agriculture  that  routinely  produces  three 
times  the  food  that  our  own  country  needs 
each  year.  We  have  a  highly  skilled,  increas- 
ingly educated  work  force.  We  can  claim 
management  skills  able  to  create  and  direct 
efficient  corporate  enterprises  that  continue 
to  serve  as  models  of  organization  for  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  businesses.  Most  impor- 
tant, is  the  hard  fact  that  our  political  and 


economic  systems  have  produced  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  more  people  than  any 
system  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  U.S. 
dollar  is  by  far  the  world's  most  cherished 
currency  other  than  gold,  and  our  country 
is  overwhelmingly  the  preferred  site  for  in- 
vestment of  foreign  capital. 

Our  government's  relationship  with  our 
nation's  businesses  can  assuredly  be  im- 
proved, but  this  country  really  does  not 
need  central  planners  to  write  a  national 
agenda  for  bureaucratic  implementation  in 
the  name  of  reindustrialization.  Of  course, 
we  can  learn  from  others,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  need  political,  social,  or  in- 
dustrial systems  designed  by  other  cultures 
for  other  countries.  We  need  only  to  get 
back  to  the  basics  of  Democratic  capital- 
ism—and to  give  that  system  the  freedom  to 
do  its  job.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
effort  it  will  take.  But  I  also  have  no  doubt 
that  we  have  the  physical  and  human  re- 
sources to  get  America  back  on  track  if  we 
but  summon  the  national  will  to  make  the 
effort.  Let  me  suggest  now  three  specific 
major  efforts  that  I  believe  we  should  reso- 
lutely pursue. 

First,  cut  the  federal  deficit.  The  country 
is  already  one  trillion  dollars  In  debt— and 
economists.  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  predicting  a  string  of  annual  defi- 
cits of  about  about  $200  billion  for  years  to 
come." 

These  $200  billion  deficits  are  not  pre-or- 
dained or  inevitable.  We  can  get  much 
closer  to  a  balanced  budget  and  lower  in- 
terst  burdens  without  killing  off  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  big  tax  increases, 
and  without  sacrificing  either  essential 
social  programs  or  strong  national  defenses. 

Obviously  it's  hard  to  implement  remedial 
programs  in  our  political  environment,  but 
it's  really  not  all  that  complicated  to  at 
least  determine  the  desirable  course.  We 
need  mainly  to  produce  much  more  national 
wealth  (make  a  bigger  pie),  through  great 
increases  in  savings,  investment,  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  above  all.  we  should  eliminate 
government  waste. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  President 
Reagan  asked  161  businessmen  to  examine 
the  federal  government  operations,  and  use 
their  experience  to  find  ways  to  cut  the  fat. 
and  improve  operating  efficiency.  The 
group  was  headed  by  Peter  Grace— and  it's 
popularly  known  as  the  Grace  Commission 
or  the  PPSSCC.  (President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control.) 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Co-Chairman 
of  one  of  36  Task  Forces.  Mine  was  the  one 
on  Federal  Hospitals— a  $16  billion  annual 
expense.  Our  group  alone  found  ways  to 
save  over  $11  billion  in  three  years— and  I 
believe  our  recommendations  would  also  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Federal  health  care. 

Even  greater  possible  savings  were  found 
in  other  agencies,  in  the  White  House,  and 
in  the  Pentagon.  If  all  the  recommendations 
were  implemented,  the  cost  of  government 
would  be  cut  by  $300  billion  over  the  next 
three  years.  Our  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions are  now  on  President  Reagan's  desk, 
and  he'll  get  the  final  report  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  Congress 
will  adopt  many  of  our  proposals,  and  con- 
siderably clean  up  the  act  of  the  federal 
government.  But  they  will  do  so  only  if  they 
realize  that  the  people  are  solidly  behind 
them,  and  want  no  more  unnecessary  tax  in- 
creases, and  no  more  unnecessary  budget 
deficits.  I  hope  you  will  support  us  in  that 
effort.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  in 
business,  and  with  organizations  like  the 


American  Productivity  Center,  that  both 
government  and  business  organizations  can 
dramatically  improve  their  operating  effi- 
ciency if  they  make  a  serious  effort  to  do  so. 
Second,  to  keep  the  economy  growing,  we 
need  to  reform  today's  inefficient  system  of 
taxes.  We  have  today  a  patchwork  of  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  that  often  work  at 
cross  purposes.  We  cut  taxes  for  individuals 
at  the  federal  level  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my—but then  we  raise  social  security  and 
state  and  local  taxes,  and  it's  a  wash  for 
most  taxpayers. 

We  offer  Research  and  Development  tax 
credits  that  cover  at  best  only  one  to  two 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  investment— and 
then  we  wonder  why  the  incentive  doesn't 
work.  Germany  and  Japan  strongly  encour- 
age such  investments  through  substantial 
tax  credits. 

We  want  people  to  sa\'e  and  invest,  but  we 
tax  their  capital  gains,  their  income  from 
savings  accounts,  and  "double  tax"  their 
dividends  from  corporate  earnings.  The 
basic  bias  of  our  tax  system  is  to  reward  the 
consumers  of  wealth  and  penalize  the  pro- 
ducers. 

If  ever  we  needed  a  Blue-Ribbon  biparti- 
san Presidential  Commission,  this  is  the 
time— and  taxes  are  the  issue.  We  need  a 
fair,  simple,  common  sense  tax  policy  which 
will  provide  incentives  for  savings  and  pro- 
ductive investments,  which  will  encourage 
competition  with  foreign  companies,  and 
reward  individuals  and  companies  whose 
savings  and  investments  create  jobs  and 
wealth.  We  are  a  rich  country,  but  we  need 
to  be  richer. 

Third,  we  need  to  renew  and  accelerate 
the  program  of  getting  government  off  the 
backs  of  American  industry.  Many  people 
don't  realize  how  far  we've  gone  dowTi  the 
road  of  excessive  regulation.  We  have  over 
90  regulatory  agencies  in  government  today, 
issuing  more  than  10.000  new  regulations 
each  year,  that  cost  us  over  $100  billion  an- 
nually. Theoretically,  at  least,  we'd  create 
over  two  million  new  jobs  a  year  if  we  in- 
vested that  amount  in  basic  industries.  On  a 
practical  basis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  industries  would  be  more  effective  mar- 
ketplace competitors  if  they  were  not  re- 
quired by  government  regulation  to  serve  as 
instruments  of  social  purpose  and  reform. 

The  railroad  industry,  in  which  I  have 
worked  for  35  years,  is  perhaps  the  classic 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  the  reg- 
ulatory process  becomes  totally  bureaucra- 
tized  and  an  end  in  itself— and.  even  more 
dramatically,  what  can  happen  when  you  re- 
verse the  process,  and  remove  the  worst  of 
the  regulations.  Since  1887.  almost  100  years 
ago.  Federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies 
controlled  market  prices  and  services  of  the 
nation's  railroads.  The  resulting  tremendous 
accumulation  of  regulations  killed  innova- 
tion, stifled  competition,  increased  costs, 
and  in  our  recent  memory,  were  a  major 
factor  in  forcing  several  good  companies 
into  bankruptcy. 

By  1980,  it  was  clear  to  all  interest  groups 
that  the  industry  had  to  be  de-regulated— or 
there  wouldn't  be  any  indiiatry  to  serve  the 
public.  In  that  year.  Congress  passed  the 
Staggers  Act— the  first  time  in  a  century 
that  so-called  de-regulation  measures  had 
any  real  substance.  So,  what  happened? 

In  the  three  years  since  Staggers,  the  rail- 
road industry  has  increased  its  share  of  the 
transportation  market.  Capital  spending  has 
increased.  Return  on  investment  has  in- 
creased—all this  despite  the  prolonged  re- 
cession that  devastated  American  industry. 
The  results  prove  the  benefits  of  letting  the 
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mirket  system  work.  More  freedom 
on  the  railroad  industry  more 
^  to  realign,  manage,  and  com- 
lesson  can.  I  believe,  be  carried 
^.  basic  industries,  with  compa- 
.  to  the  economy  through  steady, 
de-regulation.  The  resulting  risks 

,  can  admittedly  make  the 

period  painful,  as  in  the  case  of 

,.„,  but  it  is  t)etter  to  face  the  un- 

(!Conomic  necessities  and  build  a 
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and  water,   industrial  safety,  or 

of  energy.  But  the  people  want 

to  use  the  most  sensible  means 

these  goals  at  minimum  cost. 

it's  always  the  consumer  and 

who  ultimately  foot  the  bill  for 
restraint  on  business  free- 
flexibility,  whether  or  not  the  re- 
worth  the  cost.  To  truly  promote 
welfare,  competition  is  generally 
)€t  than  regulation  by  a  govern- 
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wai  t 

gov  ;mment 
are 


it  up.  I  believe  the  American 

,..  want  their  political  leaders  to 

hard  questions  of  deficits,  taxes. 

_„.ion— and    the    leaders    will    re- 

'  ife  send  them  a  clear  message.  But 

to  send  it.  Only  people  working 

„  level  and  making  their  desires 

the  national  level  can  influence 

leaders. 

<  /ho  no  longer  have  the  courage  to 
Democratic  capitalism  and.  there- 
to substitute  national  plarming 
regulation    for    a    free 
_>  simply  wrong.  Those  who  want 
vails  to  keep  out  foreign  competi- 
Tong. 

ivho  want  us  to  believe  that  our 
and  grandchildren  will  have  to 
ower  standard  of  living  are  wrong, 
pessimism  should  be  rejected. 

others  have  shown  that  we  can 

)ur    cities.    We    can    educate    the 

(are    for    the    old.    insure    against 

catastrophes,  and  narrow  the  gap  be- 

1  and  poor.  We  can  streamline  gov- 

reduce  deficits  and  interest  rates. 

productivity  and  national  wealth. 

ilize  basic  industry. 

can  reach  these  worthy  goals  only 

the  private  efforts  of  thousands  of 

s— people  who  will  chart  their  own 

and  make  things  happen  through 

inherent  in  a  free  economy  of 

J.  You  are  proving  it  here  for  the 

see  in  the  1980s,  just  as  Eastern 

did  in  the  1700s. 

to   share   your   heritage   and 
.  to  share  your  evening  here  in  my 
1.  Mary  and  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
dood  night. 


WAR  POSSIBLE  WITH 
EUROPE 


PERCY. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  with 

deal  of  personal  regret  that  I 

that  it  appears  inevitable 

United  States  and  the  Euro- 


pean Economic  Community  (EEC)  are 
moving  rapidly  toward  an  agricultural 

I  have  just  learned  that  it  appears 
likely  that  shortly  the  Agricultural 
Commission  of  the  EC  will  recommend 
the  imposition  of  a  quota  levy  on  U.S.- 
origin  corn  gluten  feed  (CGF).  The 
recommendation  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  council  of  ministers,  which  will 
meet  this  December  in  Athens,  The 
imposition  of  a  quota  levy  would  be  a 
serious  violation  of  a  trade  agreement 
reached  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community  during 
the  1962  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  ne- 
gotiations. It  was  entered  into  by  both 
parties  in  good  faith  under  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

U.S.  exports  of  CGF  amounted  to 
about  3.1  million  metric  tons  during 
1982,  almost  all  of  it  going  to  Europort 
in  Rotterdam.  It  amounted  to  about 
$500  million  in  sales  by  U.S,  producers, 
many  located  in  east  central  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  again,  I 
have  received  assurances  from  leading 
officials  of  the  EC  that  a  quota  levy 
would  not  be  imposed,  particulary  in 
view  of  stabilized  production  of  CGF 
in  the  corn  wet  milling  industry.  De- 
spite many  meetings  with  Community 
officials  to  warn  them  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  imposing  a  quota  levy 
on  CGF.  it  appears  that  the  Communi- 
ty is  poised  to  act. 

On  April  15.  1982.  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  Senate  Resolution  362 
to  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
protect  U.S.  exports  of  CGF.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  subparagraph  B  of  the 
first  resolve  clause: 

The  imposition  of  any  trade  restriction  on 
CGF  would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  our 
relations  with  the  European  Community 
since  it  is  specifically  directed  against  the 
United  States  interests. 

Perhaps,  the  officials  of  Agricultural 
Commission  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
serious.  I  hope  not. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government  in  draw- 
ing up  lists  of  various  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities  that  might  be 
subject  to  similar  treatment  if  this 
critical  trading  agreement  is  unilater- 
ally violated. 

Further.  I  would  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  another  targetted  sale  of 
U.S.  surplus  dairy  products  to  third 
countries,  similar  to  the  recent  sale  to 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

Recently.  I  learned  from  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  of 
certain  shipments  of  European-origin 
wine  that  may  have  been  mislabeled. 
That  is.  these  labels  indicate  a  higher 
quality  than  the  real  contents  of  the 
bottle. 

If  that  proves  to  a  pattern  of  behav- 
ior, then  I  would  urge  thf  Department 
of  Treasury  to  institute  a  screening 
program  to  ensure  that  the  American 


public  is  getting  the  imported  wine  it 
is  paying  to  receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  against  hope 
that  we  do  not  have  to  enter  into  a 
trade  war  that  will  serve  no  u.seful 
purpose.  However,  it  seems  that  the 
officials  of  the  European  Community 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  warnings 
and  have  invited  this  type  of  reaction. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  report  specifi- 
cally prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  on  a  com- 
pleted case  which  deals  with  the  misla- 
beling of  French  wine.  I  understand 
there  are  other  mislabeling  cases  still 
under  investigation.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  of  these  incidents 
go  unreported.  I  note  the  cooperation 
of  the  European  authorities  in  investi- 
gating the  following  case.  However, 
that  does  not  diminish  the  legitimate 
concern  of  the  American  public  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  European  wine 
they  are  buying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Castleton  Imports.  Inc.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
This  investigation  was  initiated  subse- 
quent to  allegations  that  Castleton  Imports, 
Inc.,  and  its  sole  corporate  officer.  Samuel 
Savitsky,  were  importing  ordinary  French 
table  wine,  worth  about  $1  per  bottle,  with 
fraudulent  high  quality  ■appellation  con- 
troUee"  labels  and  retailed  for  inflated 
prices  up  to  $20  and  $30  per  bottle. 

This  investigation  was  conducted  with  the 
assistance  of  French.  British,  and  Dutch  au- 
thorities; the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Office  of  International  Affairs,  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office.  ATF's  participation 
was  from  the  Offices  of  Criminal  and  Regu- 
latory Enforcement,  Office  of  Chief  Coun- 
sel, Regulatory  Audit  Staff,  and  the  Office 
of  North  Atlantic  Regional  Counsel. 

A  case  report  was  submitted  on  March  18, 
1981.  charging  Castleton  Imports,  Inc.,  and 
Samuel  Savitsky  with  violations  of  18  U.S.C. 
1001,  knowingly  and  willfully  making  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  docu- 
ment, and  26  U.S.C.  5603(a)<2).  making  false 
entry  in  documents  required  by  this  chapter 
with  intent  to  defraud. 

On  December  22,  1982,  Castleton  Imports 
Inc.  pleaded  guilty  to  a  1-count  information 
charging  the  corporation  with  18  U.S.C.  545, 
smuggling.  Mr.  Savitsky  admitted  in  court 
that  he  and  Bernard  Orivelet.  French  pro- 
ducer of  Grivelet  wines,  conspired  to  import 
the  fraudulent  wine.  Castleton  Imports  was 
fined  $10,000  and  as  part  of  the  plea  agree- 
ment, the  corporation  forfeited  its  basic 
permit  and  thus  terminated  the  business. 
Also,  as  part  of  the  plea  agreement,  the  cor- 
poration was  ordered  to  ship,  at  their  ex- 
pense, all  wines  seized  in  the  U.S.,  approxi- 
mately 8000-9000  cases,  to  the  French  au- 
thorities for  their  seizure. 

As  a  result  of  the  European  part  of  this 
investigation.  Mr.  Grivelet  was  fined 
$3,000,000;  two  subjects  in  Liverpool  were 
sentenced  to  18  months  in  jail  and  in  Hol- 
land, one  subject  was  sentenced  to  five  years 


imprisonment    and   subsequently    fled    the 
country. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  FOR  1982-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  82 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
reports;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  26  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-596),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  1982  annual  reports  on 
the  activities  under  that  law  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

ic6S. 

Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House,  October  6,  1 983. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  11:21  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians; 

H.R.  3813.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980; 

S  J  Res  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16,  1983,  through  Octo- 
ber 22,  1983,  as    "Lupus  Awareness  Week"; 

and  J       •     .„ 

SJ  Res  128.  Joint  resolution  to  desginate 

the  day  of  October  22,  1983.  as   "Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day. " 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


At  12:13  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine." 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  96.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2379.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3835.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh.Wis.,  as  the 
"■William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Building"'; 

H.R.  3932.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  3959.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  me.ssage  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  October  6  or  7  until  October 
17,  1983. 

At  4:38  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1556)  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  the  Liber- 
ty Ship  John  W.  Brown. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

H.  Res.  333.  A  resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright  from  the  State  of  Texas 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

At  7:37  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R,  4041)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2379.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  3932.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self  Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3959.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  6:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Wright)  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

S.  1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,"' 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  7:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  October  6.  1983.  he  had  prese  it- 
ed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians; 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16.  1983,  through  Octo- 
ber 22.  1983.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22,  1983  as  "Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day". 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  489:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Ferguson  (Rept.  No.  98-264). 

S.  1212:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  16  employ- 
ees of  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  (Rept. 
No.  98-265). 

S.  Res  164:  A  resolution  to  refer  S.  1519. 
entitled,  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey  ",  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
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Banking. 

an  amendnient 
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$250,000 


Court  of  Claims  for  a  report 
No.  98-266). 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
tni  Augustus  M.  Statham  (Rept. 


A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C. 
D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
No.  98-268). 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
..  No.  98-269). 
(iARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 


R  ipt. 
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EXEi  :UTIVE 


The 
committers 

By  Mr 
on  Environ^nent 

A.  James 
bia,  to  be 


following  executive  reports  of 
were  submitted: 


an 
Environme  ital 

Josephin ; 
Assistant 
tal  Protection 

By  Mr 
on  Environment 

John  C 
tor 
Agency 

(Pursuant 
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Str AFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
and  Public  Works: 
Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Assistamt  Administrator  of  the 

Protection  Agency: 
S.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 

Agency:  and 
SfTAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
and  Public  Works; 
blartin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec- 
Environmental     Protection 
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An  act  to  increase  the  amount 

to  be  expended  for  emergency 

title  23,  United  States  Code,  in 

1983     from     $100,000,000     to 

and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


to  the  order  of  September  20, 

d  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 

for  not  to  exceed  20  days.) 


INTRO  AUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JC  INT  RESOLUTIONS 


following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced,  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
referred  as  indicated: 
BYRD: 

bill  to  establish  a  National  Coal 
Technology,  and  Engineering  De- 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 
TOWER: 
A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Katie 
Kathryn  Wood,  and  Nancy  Wood  of 
Anton  o,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


A[ 


ass  istance. 


r.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Pell); 

\  bill  to  amend  the  Intelligence 
Authorizal  ion  Act   for  fiscal   year   1984   to 
U  ,S.  support  for  military  or  para- 
o|  erations  in  Nicaragua  and  to  au- 
to be  openly  provided  to 
of  countries  in  Central  Amer 
intel-dict  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  individ- 
organizations.   or  movements 
overthrow  governments  of  coun- 
Celitral  America:  to  the  Select  Com- 
ntelligence. 

r.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
Mr.  BoREN): 

bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 

4uthorize  the  conduct  of  federally 

ot  projects  designed  to  improve 

of  services  under  the  various 

ices  programs  by  establishing  in- 

ice  delivery  systems  for  those 

Lo  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


e  y 


s^rvi 


By  Mr.  DAMATO; 
S.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  to  modify  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram and  to  establish  a  minimum  price  for 
class  I  milk  .subject  to  milk  marketing 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Packwood,   Mr.   Hatfield,   and 
Mr.  Hart): 
S.   1930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  equitable  sup- 
port of  former  spouses,  spouses,  and  chil- 
dren of  Federal  employees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.   McClure,   Mr.   Hart,   and   Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  incentives 
for  certain  alcohol  fuels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Long): 

S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  98  of  title 

28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Federal 

district  court  to  be  held  in  Houma,  La.;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouye): 
S.  1933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments in  benefits  contingent  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH.  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  19i5.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interagency 
task  force  on  cigarette  safety:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy); 
S.  1936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  additional 
excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  imported 
automobiles  in  the  United  States:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH; 
S.  1938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection   Act,   the   Poultry   Products   In- 
spection Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.   Baker.  Mr.   Byrd,   Mr. 
McClure,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Ford): 
S.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period  for 
qualifying  certain  property  for  the  energy 
tax  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  Baucus); 
S.  1940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  certain  adver- 


tisements carried  by  certain  foreign  broad- 
case  undertakings:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1941.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Crime  Vic- 
tim's Assistance  Fund  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Stale  and  local  programs  to  aid 
juvenile  and  adult  victims  of  crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy); 

S.  1942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide  that  govern- 
ment generated  cargoes  transported  on  U.S.- 
flag  or  foreign  vessels  shall  be  shipped  at 
the  lowest  landed  cost,  and  that  the  trans- 
port of  such  cargoes  shall  be  subject  to  a 
competitive  bidding  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
I»ERCY.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  collection 
of  tolls  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  to  terminate  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  and 
establish  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Traasportation.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS; 
S.  Res.  239.  A  resolution  relative  to  ex- 
penditures   by    the   Select    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph); 
S.  Res.  240.  A  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Jamboree  U.S.A.: 
submitted  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bingaman. 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  DAmato, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Mubkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
I^RESSLER.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Jepsen); 
S.  Con.  Res.  74.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  and  support  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  their  struggle  to  be  free  from 
foreign  domination:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Warner): 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  A  concurrent  resolution 

favoring   a  National   Museum   of   the   U.S. 

Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.     DODD    (for    himself,     Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Kennedy); 


S.  Con.  Res.  76.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the  in- 
dependent Polish  trade  union  Solidarity,  on 
being  awarded  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize: 
submitted  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  1925.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Coal  Science,  Technology,  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  on  this 
legislation  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  Boren): 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  the  conduct 
of  federally  assisted  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices under  the  various  human  services 
programs  by  establishing  integrated 
service  delivery  systems  for  those  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

delivery  of  various  human  services 
•  Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  all  familiar  with  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  wade  through  the 
bureaucratic  redtape  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  problem,  while 
troublesome  for  all  citizens,  is  particu- 
larly difficult  for  those  members  of  so- 
ciety who  are  disadvantaged  or  with- 
out formal  education.  These  individ- 
uals, often  elderly  and  frail,  are  fre- 
quently confronted  by  a  massive  array 
of  paperwork  and  caseworkers  when 
applying  for  governmental  assistarice. 
They  are  commonly  sent  from  build- 
ing to  building  in  order  to  complete 
their  applications  for  various  Federal 
programs— frequently  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  they  have  little  transpor- 
tation available. 

Not  only  does  this  create  needless 
emotional  and  physical  hardship,  but 
these  bureaucratic  layers  often  result 
in  duplication  of  efforts.  From  a  cost 
perspective,  utilization  of  multiple 
agency  locations,  application  forms, 
and  other  program  functions  is  quite 
inefficient. 

Senator  Boren  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  today  in  an  effort  to  return 
efficiency  and  compassion  to  our  wel- 
fare system.  My  "One  Stop"  Federal 
assistance  bill  would  streamline  our 
public  assistance  programs  by  estab- 
lishing an  integrated  service  delivery 

system.  ^     ^. 

This  bill  would  authorize  funding 
for  four  to  eight  pilot  projects  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  human  services 
in  several  ways: 

Develop  a  common  set  of  terms  for 
use  in  all  human  service  programs  in- 
volved; 

Develop  for  each  applicant  a  single 
comprehensive  family  profile; 


Establish  and  maintain  a  single  re- 
source directory  to  inform  community 
citizens; 

Develop  a  unified  budget  process, 
and 

Consolidate  agency  locations  and  re- 
lated transportation  services. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  improving  delivery  of 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
an  effective  fashion  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  test  of  this  legislation  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1928 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  A 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"pilot  projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
integrated  service  delivery  systems  for 
human  services  programs 
•Sec.  1135.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  ways  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  services  to  individuals  and  families  who 
need  them  under  the  various  human  serv- 
ices programs,  by  eliminating  programmatic 
fragmentation  and  thereby  assuring  that  an 
applicant  for  services  under  any  one  such 
program  will  be  informed  of  and  have  access 
to  all  of  the  services  which  may  be  available 
to  him  or  his  family  under  the  other  human 
services  programs  being  carried  out  in  the 
community  involved,  and  State  having  an 
approved  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  may. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  es- 
tablish and  conduct  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  integrat- 
ed service  delivery  systems  for  human  serv- 
ices programs  in  that  State  or  in  one  or 
more  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

•■;b)  The  integration  of  service  delivery 
systems  for  human  services  programs  in  any 
State  or  locality  under  a  pilot  project  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  involve  or  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  development  of  a  common  set  of 
terms  for  use  in  all  of  the  human  services 
programs  involved: 

■'(2)  the  development  for  each  applicant  of 
a  single  comprehensive  family  profile  which 
is  suitable  for  use  under  all  of  the  human 
services  programs  involved: 

■•(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  single  resources  directory  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  community  involved  may  be 
Informed  of  and  gain  access  to  the  services 
which  are  available  under  all  such  pro- 
grams: 

•■(4)  the  development  of  a  unified  budget 
and  budgeting  process,  and  a  unified  ac- 
counting system,  with  standardized  audit 
procedures: 

•'(5)  the  implementation  of  unified  plan- 
ning, needs  assessment,  and  evaluation: 

•■(6)  the  consolidation  of  agency  locations 
and  related  transportation  services: 

•■(7)  the  standardization  of  procedures  for 
purchasing  services  from  nongovernmental 
sources: 

"(8)  the  creation  of  communications  link- 
ages among  agencies  to  permit  the  servicing 
of  individual  and  family  needs  across  pro- 
gram and  agency  lines: 


•■(9)  the  development,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  of  uniform  application  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures;  and 

■clO)  any  other  methods,  arrangements, 
and  procedures  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  or  desirable  for,  or  con- 
sistent with,  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  an  integrated  service  delivery 
system. 

•(cKl)  Any  State  which  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  pilot  project  under  this 
section,  after  having  published  a  description 
of  the  proposed  project  and  invited  com- 
ments thereon  from  interested  persons  in 
the  community  or  communities  which 
would  be  affected,  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require)  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
posed project  may  be  statewide  in  operation 
or  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  political 
subdivisions  of  the  Slate:  and  the  applica- 
tion shall  in  any  event  Include  or  be  accom- 
panied by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  as  proposed  would  be  permitted 
under  applicable  State  and  local  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations and  accompanying  comments  and 
materials  which  are  submitted  to  him  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  shall  approve  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  eight  of  the  pro- 
posed projects  (Including  not  more  than  two 
such  projects  to  be  operated  on  a  statewide 
basis).  In  considering  and  approving  such 
applications  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the 
population  that  would  be  served  by  each 
proposed  project,  the  desirability  of  wide  ge- 
ographic distribution  among  the  projects, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  human  serv- 
ices programs  which  are  In  active  operation 
in  the  various  communities  involved,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  tend  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  a  particular  proposed 
project  would  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system. 

■■(d)  Any  State  whose  application  Is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c)  Is  authorized  to 
waive  any  of  the  requirements  which  would 
otherwise  apply  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed project  under  the  laws  governing  the 
human  services  programs  lo  be  Included  in 
the  project.  If  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  (and  certifies  to  the 
State  in  writing)  that  such  waiver  is  neces- 
sary for  the  project  to  provide  a  useful  and 
effective  demonstration  of  the  value  of  an 
integrated  ser\-ice  delivery  system. 

'•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
pilot  project  under  this  section.  In  such 
manner  and  according  to  such  schedule  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State,  amounts  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to— 

••(1)  90  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  In 
carrying  out  such  project  during  the  first  12 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  project 
begins. 

■•(2)  80  percent  of  any  such  costs  incurred 
during  the  second  12  months  after  such 
date,  and 

•■(3)  70  percent  of  any  such  costs  incurred 
during  the  third  12  months  after  such  date. 
•■(f)  If  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
any  pilot  project  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion results  in  financial  savings  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  human  services  programs  in- 
volved and  successfully  demonstrates  that 
the  use  of  Integrated  service  delivery  sys- 
tems for  such  programs  in  the  manner  pro- 
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i^der  such  project  would  ensure  or 
proper   caseload    management    in 
_^ct  area  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
n  consultation  with  the  State  con- 
such  project),  the  amount  of  the 
(as   so   determined)   shall   to   the 
feasible  be  placed  in  a  separate  ac- 
used  to  increase  or  improve  the 
._nce.  benefits,  or  help  being  pro- 
that  State  under  those  programs, 
purpose  the  amount  of  any  such 
shall    be    distributed    among    the 
services  programs  involved  in  such 
as  will  best  reflect  the  relative  neod 
adcitional  funds  under  the  various  pro- 
ihe  relative  ability  of  such  programs 
additional  funds  effectively,  and 
jlar  programs  (if  determinable)  to 
„  savings  are  most  directly  attribut- 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
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)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

l^uman  services  program'  includes  the 

of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 

under  part  A  of  title  IV,  the  sup- 

__1  security  income  benefits  program 

title  XVI.  the  Federal  food  stamp 

1.  and  any  other  Federal  or  federally 

program  which  provides  aid,  assist- 

benefits  based  wholly  or  partly  on 

on  income-related  qualifications  to 

classes  or  types  of  individuals  or 

or  which   is  designed   to   help  in 

emergency  situations  by  meeting 

,   human  needs  of   individuals  or 

whose  own  resources  are  insuffi- 

_.  that  purpose. 

n  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 

the  Secretary  shall  regularly  consult 

Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 

ure.   the  Secretary  of  Housing 

Devilopment.  and  the  head  of 

Pedei-al  agency  having  jurisdic- 

..  or  responsibility  for  one  or  more 

services  programs,  in  order  to  ensure 

administrative  efforts  of  the  vari- 

involved  are  coordinated  with 

to  all  of  the  pilot  projects  being  car- 

_  under  this  section. 

Any  determination  and  certification 

^  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  waiver 

requirement  of  law  under  subsection 

ere  such  law  is  within  the  jurisdic- 

a  Federal  agency  other  than  the  De- 

of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

made  only  with  the  express  approv- 

^  head  of  such  other  agency. 

The    Secretary    shall    require    each 

vhich  is  carrying  out  a  pilot  project 

:his  section  to  submit  periodic  reports 

progress  of  such  project,  giving  par- 

„  attention  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 

rtegrated  service  delivery  system  in- 

and  the  extent  to  which  such  system 

the  delivery   of  services.   No 

p  roject  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 

c  for  a  period  of  longer  than  3  years. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

.  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  1984. 

( nd  1986.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 

carry  out  this  section.".* 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

_.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural 
Act,  as  amended  and  reen- 

by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

Act  of  1937,  to  modify  the 

price  support  program  and  to  es- 

a  minimum  price  for  class  I 

jubject  to  milk  marketing  orders; 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
i,  and  Forestry. 
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DAIRY  FARMER  PROTECTION  ACTT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Dairy  Farmer 
Protection  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
would  impose  a  policy  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  its  large  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  and  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  dairy  industry 
from  a  swift  disruption  which  would 
endanger  many  small,  family-run 
farms. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  high  levels  of 
spending  required  by  the  current  pro- 
gram, the  price  support  for  class  II 
dairy  products,  such  as  cheese  and  dry 
milk,  would  be  dropped  by  $1.25— from 
$13.10  to  $11.85— while  the  price  of 
class  I  dairy  products  would  remain 
frozen  at  $13.10.  The  two  current  50- 
cent  assessments  on  dairy  production 
would  be  eliminated.  I  believe  this  rep- 
resents the  best  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma we  now  face  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

Most  importantly,  this  compromise 
would  result  in  the  greatest  possible 
reduction  in  the  dairy  surplus  which 
the  Government  must  purchase.  The 
underlying  reason  for  this  is  the  in- 
elasticity of  demand  for  fluid  milk.  No 
disincentive,  such  as  a  price  support 
cut.  would  result  in  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  demand  for  fluid  milk. 
Such  a  disincentive  to  production, 
however,  will  result  in  a  lessening  of 
the  current  surplus  of  nonfluid  dairy 
products.  Thus,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
for  dairy  programs,  while  not  doing 
undue  injury  to  dairy  farmers,  this  is 
the  best  course  to  follow. 

Those  farmers  who  produce  fluid 
milk  for  market  are  not  the  ones  re- 
sponsible for  the  unprecedented  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the 
burden  of  corrective  measures  that 
will  have  a  drastic  effect  on  their  in- 
comes. The  dairy  industry  is  responsi- 
ble for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
rising  cost  of  the  farm  program.  It  is 
not  reasonable  that  it— and  it  alone— 
should  be  singled  out  for  a  very  large 
cut  in  Federal  support.  It  is  especially 
true  that  it  should  not  be  singled  out 
for  an  indiscriminately  targeted  cut 
that  unjustifiably  imposes  increased 
taxes  on  those  producers  of  fluid  milk 
who  now  sell  all  of  their  products  on 
the  open  market. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  production  for  dairy 
farmers  has  risen  dramatically.  If  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  were  frozen  at 
$13.10  per  hundredweight,  the  market 
would  soon  produce  the  reduced  levels 
of  production  necessary  to  meet 
demand.  If  the  price  support  were  cut 
from  $1  to  $1.50  as  many  now  espouse, 
rural  economies,  which  are  essentially 
dependant  upon  the  dairy  industry, 
would  be  jeopardized.  If,  instead,  a  50- 
cent  price  support  decrease,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  retained  50-cent  assess- 
ment and  a  diversion  payment  plan 


were  to  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that 
many  large  dairy  farmers  would 
simply  take  their  herds  out  of  produc- 
tion and  realize  a  greater  income  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  milk  were 
produced.  That  is  a  phenomena  which 
I  would  have  a  great  difficulty  justify- 
ing. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  legislation.  If  we  are  going 
to  cut  price  support  and  levies,  let  us 
cut  them  only  for  the  dairy  products 
the  Federal  Government  actually  pur- 
chases. Let  us  not  cut  them  or  impose 
taxes  on  those  products  that  are  sold 
at  market.  This  is  the  only  fair  way  to 
reduce  dairy  production  and  save  the 
Government  money,  without  crippling 
the  entire  dairy  industry. 

There  is  no  justification  for  singling 
out  dairy  farmers  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
reductions  in  expenditures  for  the 
farm  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  legislation  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Farmer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1983". 

DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  support- 
ed at  not  less  than  $11.85  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum 
of  milkfat. 

"(2)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

MINIMUM  price  FOR  CLASS  I  MILK  UNDER  MILK 
MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec  3.  Section  8c(5)(A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended  and  reenacted 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5)(A)).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  in  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
milk  and  its  products,  orders  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  fix.  or  provide  a 
method  for  fixing,  the  minimum  price  for 
milk  classified  as  class  I  milk  under  this 
paragraph  at  no  less  than  $12.56  per  hun- 
dredweight.".• 


(for 
Mr. 


S. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER 
himself,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Hart): 
1930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  eq 
uitable  support  of  former  spouses 
spouses,  and  children  of  Federal  em 
ployees;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  FAMILY  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  toward  providing  pen- 
sion rights  for  divorced  and  widowed 
spouses  of  Federal  employees,  civil 
service  spouses  remain  unprotected. 
Because  the  courts  have  not  consid- 
ered civil  service  pension  rights  as 
valid  property  rights  in  divorce,  many 
women  have  found  that  the  retiree 
walks  away  from  divorce  with  full  re- 
tirement benefits  and  health  insur- 
ance while  she  is  left  nothing. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  "too  typi- 
cal" divorced  civil  service  spouse.  She 
was  married  at  age  21  and  left  the 
workplace  at  age  25  to  raise  her 
family.  At  age  40.  she  found  her  mar- 
riage dissolving  and  by  ar.e  45  was  rais- 
ing her  family  alone. 

Because  she  was  not  employed  out- 
side the  home  for  22  years,  she  quickly 
found  herself  with  insufficient  job 
training  and  experience.  Although  she 
may  receive  adequate  child  support, 
statistics  predict  that  she  will  not. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  this  woman 
may  find  herself  reaching  retirement 
age  without  any  pension  benefits.  She 
undoubtedly  anticipated,  at  the  tirne 
of  her  divorce,  that  she  would  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  portion  of  her  hus- 
band's civil  service  pension  or,  at  the 
very  least,  social  security.  If  she  is  for- 
tunate, and  has  worked  long  enough, 
she  may  receive  some  minimal  amount 
of  social  security.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, she  will  not. 

As  a  result  of  current  public  pension 
laws  the  civil  service  pension  benefits 
she  had  anticipated  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  her.  Without  adequate  pension 
protection,  she  may  soon  find  herself 
unable   to   remain  self-sufficient  and 
will  be  forced  to  turn  to  public  assist- 
ance for  support.  ^  *  •»  • 
This  situation  is  shocking,  but  it  is 
not  unusual.  The  plight  of  the  dis- 
placed  homemaker  is  becoming  well 
recognized  in  a  society  where  nearly 
half  of  all  marriages  end  in  divorce. 
Recent    statistics    revealing    the    per- 
centage of  women  and  children  living 
in    poverty    are    frightening.    Equally 
startling     are     statistics     identifying 
growing   numbers   of   elderly   women 
living  in  poverty.  , 

Congress  began  to  address  this  issue 
by  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1977  to  provide  pension  benefits  for 
divorced  spouses  married  10  years  or 
more  However,  even  these  basic  pro- 
tections were  not  afforded  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  women  married  to 
Federal  employees.  For  military  and 
civil  service  employees,  their  spouses 
do  not  automatically  receive  social  se- 
curity-something they  often  fail  to 
discover  until  it  is  too  late. 

In  1980.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  permit  divorced  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  to  receive  a  pro  rata 
share  of  their  former  husband's  retire- 


ment annuity  and  survivor's  benefits, 
subject  to  court  review  modification  or 
rejection. 

In  1982,  additional  legislation  was 
passed  to  provide  similar  protections 
for  CIA  spouses.  Military  wives  were 
also  the  subject  of  pension  rights  legis- 
lation in  1982. 

Unfortunately,  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation did  not  go  far  enough,  and  civil 
service  spouses  remain  outside  the 
scope  of  any  protective  pension  legisla- 
tion. Not  only  are  former  spouses  fre- 
quently left  without  pension  rights, 
but  widows  of  civil  service  employees 
may  also  be  ineligible  for  pension  ben- 
efits. Current  law  allows  a  civil  service 
employee  to  opt  out  of  survivor's  bene- 
fits without  notification  to  the  spouse 
or  former  spouse.  As  a  result,  many 
widows  find  themselves  without  retire- 
ment income  without  any  notification 
prior  to  the  employee's  death. 

I  am  introducing  today,  the  Federal 
Employees  Family  Equity  Act  of  1983 
which  addresses  these  problems  and  is 
identical  to  the  public  pension  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Equity 
Act  of  1983,  S.  888. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  remove 
the  inequities  faced  by  divorced  and 
widowed  spouses  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  grant  them  pension  pro- 
tection similar  to  that  afforded  For- 
eign Service  and  CIA  spouses.  The  pro- 
visions would: 

Entitle  women  who  were  married  to 
civil  service  employees  for  at  least  10 
years  to  the  right  to  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  benefits  earned  during  the  mar- 
riage. This  provision  is  subject  to  court 
review  and  modification,  depending  on 
the  divorce  settlement. 

Demand  that  the  courts  view  pen- 
sions as  a  valid  property  right. 

Mandate  survivors  benefits  unless 
the  spouse  and  former  spouse  choose 
to  waive  receipt  of  such  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
effective,  equitable,  and  practical  way 
to  deal  with  this  serious  problem.  Al- 
though I  am  pleased  that  attention  is 
being  focused  on  this  issue.  I  believe 
the  most  effective  way  for  Congress  to 
address  economic  discrimination  is  to 
pass  the  Economic  Equity  Act  with  all 
its  reinforcing  provisions. 

In  June,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee formally  examined  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act.  It  was  the  first  time 
any  committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
had  thoroughly  considered  such  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican women.  I  am  even  more  con- 
vinced, after  reflecting  on  testimony 
presented  at  those  hearings  and  corre- 
spondence I  have  received,  of  the  seri- 
ous need  for  pension  equity. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent.  52  years  old.  crippled  with 
arthritis,  with  a  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  child  which  poignantly 
identifies  the  urgency  of  reform. 


We  are  now  in  the  process  of  a  divorce, 
and  this  is  where  I  have  a  great  problem 
and  desperately  need  some  help.  I  am  listed 
as  his  beneficiary  on  a  survivor's  annuity 
from  the  Government,  but.  I  understand 
that  with  the  divorce.  I  will  no  longer  bene- 
fit from  this  plan.  To  me.  this  is  really 
unfair.  The  Government  Retirement  Plan 
took  the  place  of  social  security  so  I  will  not 
be  receiving  this.  This  survivors  annuity 
plan  was  supposed  to  be  for  my  benefit  later 
in  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future. 
Society  will  benefit  from  these 
changes.* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself.      Mr.      Percy.      Mr. 

Baucus.       Mr.       ExoN.       Mr. 

McClure.  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 

Pryor): 

S.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax 

incentives  for  certain  alcohol  fuels;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  CERTAIN  ALCOHOL  FUELS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  joined  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  constitutes  a  wise  investment 
in  our  energy  future.  It  deals  with  an 
industry  that  has  demonstrated  its 
positive  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
agricultural  and  energy  security,  as 
well  as  environmental  and  job  creation 
objectives.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
here  today  would  increase  by  4  cents 
the  current  exemption  for  ethanol-en- 
hanced  fuel— commonly  known  as  gas- 
ohol— to  equal  the  full  9  cents  of  the 
excise  tax.  In  doing  so,  it  also  helps  to 
surmount  a  major  impediment  to  the 
industry's  development  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  Federal  policy. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  fuel 
ethanol  tax  exemption,  in  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978,  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  the  production  of  this  liquid 
fuel  extender  and  octane  enhancer  has 
been  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  De- 
spite  a  temporary   oil   glut   and  soft 
market  prices,  as  well  as  threatened 
reversals  in  Federal  energy  policy,  the 
fuel  ethanol   industry   has  in  only  5 
short  years  become  the  most  signifi- 
cant high  grade  liquid  fuel  alternative 
in  the  United  States.  From  less  than  1 
billion  gallons  of  10-percent  ethanol- 
enhanced  fuel  blend  sold  in  1981,  the 
levels  have  risen  dramatically  to  2.5 
billion  gallons  in  1982,  4.3  billion  gal- 
lons expected  in  1983.  and  over  5  bil- 
lion   gallons    in    1984.    This    success 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  virtual 
paralysis  of   the  other,  more   highly 
touted  liquid  fuel  alternatives  like  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands.  The  fuel  ethanol 
industry   has   soundly   disproven   the 
claims  of  early  detractors  who  said  it 
would  never  work.  It  works  indeed. 

Recent  analyses  of  the  fuel  ethanol 
industry  have  filled  volumes,  but  it  is 
worth  listing  the  major  elements  of  its 
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on  feedgrains  as  a  source 
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stable  new  market  for  U.S. 

thus   helping   to   reduce 

outlays  for  surplus  farm  pro- 

\i\e  simultaneously  stimulat- 

sector  of  the  U.S.  economy; 

production  of  fuel  ethanol  pro- 

couble  boost  to  improve  the 

:,rade  balance:  It  transforms 

portion  of  surplus   feed- 

a  high  grade  liquid  fuel 

out  costly  imported  crude 

also  preserving  all  the  origi- 

vitamins,  and  minerals  in 

feed  product  that  has 

dejnonstrated  export  demand; 

ethanol    industry    allows 

dollars  that  would  otherwise  be 
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slates.  A  recent  analysis  done 

s  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels 

gallon  of  annual  ethanol 

capacity  generates  roughly 

of  new  economic  activity; 

ethanol  is  a  proven  compatible 

additive  that  extends  gaso- 

ies  by  at  least  10  percent,  in- 

Ijlend    octane    by    roughly    3 

enjoys  full  warranty  cover- 

]  tually  every  U.S.  automobile 

Already,  at  least  one  sub- 

S.  refinery  is  blending  etha- 

at  the  refinery  in  place  of 

conventional    octane    en- 

t  additives  that  are  petrole- 


EPA'! 


of  the  paramount  replace- 
lead  as  an  octane  enhancer, 
helps  protect  the  Nation's 
's  recent  health-motivated 
of  lead-in-gasoline  stand- 
cause  a  substantial  "octane 
can  be  filled  by  ethanol.  The 
<  hildren,  motorists,  and  refin- 
benefit  from  the  growth  of 
production,  enabling  the 
blending  of  medically  safe, 
ethanol  in  gasoline, 
other  investment,  stimula- 
fuel  ethanol  industry  will 
without  up-front  costs.  The 
costs  of  conventional 
usually  are  not  reflected 
mkrketplace— for  example,  the 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  the 
not  reflect  the  costs  to  the 
of  maintenance  of  a  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  to  keep  the  oil 
supply  hnes  open,  or  the  economic 
damage  c  lused  by  exporting  billions  of 
dollars  to  foreign  producers  each  year. 
For  this  eason,  fuel  ethanol  costs  are 
currently  higher  than  gasoline  and 
other    p<  troleum-derived    octane    en- 


octa  ne 
ar  y 
tlie 


forms 


hancing  additives.  During  this  forma- 
tive period,  the  fuel  ethanol  industry 
needs  tax  incentives  to  allow  it  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  market- 
place. These  incentives,  as  we  have 
seen,  pay  very  significant  dividends  in 
a  broad  range  of  national  goals. 

In  short,  fuel  ethanol— while  far 
from  a  panacea— carries  many  benefits 
that,  taken  together,  make  it  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  consistent,  uniform, 
national  energy  policy.  Thirty-five 
States  have  acknowledged  this  fact 
with  their  own  fuel  tax  incentives  de- 
signed to  complement  the  current  5- 
cent  Federal  exemption,  in  an  effort 
to  make  fuel  ethanol  competitive  at 
the  pump.  While  these  varied  State  in- 
centives have  played  a  key  role  in  the 
industry's  development  over  the  past  5 
years,  the  resulting  lack  of  uniformity 
is  a  potentially  serious  impediment  to 
the  maturation  of  the  fuel  ethanol  in- 
dustry. 

For  example,  the  exemption  in  New 
Mexico  is  11  cents  per  gallon  but  it  is 
extended  only  to  in-State  produced 
ethanol.  Kentucky's  exemption  is  3.5 
cents  per  gallon  which  is  qualified  by 
requiring  reciprocity  treatment  by 
other  States  for  Kentucky's  product 
and  requiring  that  qualifying  fuel  al- 
cohol be  produced  from  facilities  that 
utilize  other  than  petroleum  or  natu- 
ral gas  for  process  energy.  While  many 
terms  at  the  State  level  are  now  being 
extended  to  match  the  Federal  expira- 
tion date  of  1992,  there  still  is  a  wide 
array  of  expiration  dates  in  the  vari- 
ous States,  further  complicating  in- 
vestment and  marketing  decisions. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
here  today  would  allow  an  end  to  the 
patchwork  approach.  More  important- 
ly, it  would  provide  the  needed  stimu- 
lus without  any  net  increase  in  total 
exemption  levels— since  the  weighted 
average  of  the  current  exemption  of 
Federal/State  exemptions  is  9  to  9.5 
cents  per  gallon— simply  by  shifting 
part  of  the  burden  from  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  achieve 
uniformity. 

This  shift  makes  good  sense  from  a 
budgetary  point  of  view,  too.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  an  effort  to  iden- 
tify the  best  means  of  achieving  an  ap- 
propriate balance  in  the  shouldering 
of  Federal  and  State  responsibilities. 
It  would  seem  that  one  major  criterion 
for  deciding  where  the  incidence  of  a 
program's  cost  should  fall  is  to  deter- 
mine where  the  bulk  of  the  benefits 
would  go.  In  the  case  of  the  fuel  etha- 
nol industry,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion but  that  the  major  beneficiary  is 
the  Federal  taxpayer.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  past  5 
years  that  the  fuel  ethanol  industry 
provides  significant  net  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the 
combination  of  all  of  its  positive  im- 
pacts. 


The  logical  extension  of  this  argu- 
ment has  led  us  to  include  a  provision 
that  would  reimburse  the  highway 
trust  fund  from  the  windfall  profits 
tax  account  for  the  amount  of  tax  rev- 
enues forfeited  from  the  fund  due  to 
exempted  fuel  alcohol  blend  sales.  It 
makes  sense  for  us  to  reimburse  the 
trust  fund  so  that  the  attainment  of  a 
uniform  Federal  policy  for  fuel  etha- 
nol does  not  occur  at  the  expense  of 
our  infrastructure  repair  goals.  This 
reimbursement  mechanism  also  makes 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  where 
the  paybacks  go:  At  the  present  time, 
the  highway  trust  fund's  loss  is  actual- 
ly the  general  fund's  direct  gain.  This 
is  so  because  gasoline  retailers  are  able 
to  increase  their  incomes- and  so  pay 
more  income  tax  when  they  sell  ex- 
empted fuel  alcohol  blends.  Because 
these  retailers  have  higher  taxable 
income,  the  general  fund  gains  reve- 
nue, while  the  highway  trust  fund 
loses.  The  provision  in  this  legislation 
to  reimburse  the  fund  will  correct  this 
imbalance,  and  put  the  full  mcidence 
of  the  costs  where  the  benefits  occur. 

One  only  has  to  consider  the  costly 
dilemma  facing  our  agricultural  sector 
to  understand  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  action.  While  U.S.  agricultural 
productivity  has  grown  steadily  over 
the  past  decade,  domestic  utilization 
and  exports  have  expanded  more 
slowly,  or  even  declined.  As  a  result  of 
record  grain  surpluses.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block  was  forced  to 
implement  the  PIK  program,  in  which 
surplus  commodities  were  given  to  pro- 
ducers as  an  incentive  to  idle  acreage 
and  reduce  production.  When  added  to 
the  soaring  costs  of  the  traditional 
farm  programs,  the  PIK  brought  out- 
lays for  this  fiscal  year  to  over  $30  bil- 
lion. A  uniform  national  policy  to 
stimulate  a  vigorous  fuel  ethanol  in- 
dustry would  be  a  wise  step  toward 
avoiding  future  PIK's.  A  dollar  spent 
in  stimulating  fuel  ethanol  production 
capacity  is  far  more  productive  than  a 
dollar  spent  to  idle  large  percentages 
of  our  farm  sector. 

The  fuel  ethanol  industry  provides 
the  Federal  taxpayer  with  one  of  the 
best  possible  returns  on  the  dollar.  It 
provides  a  stable  outlet  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  It  is  an  environ- 
mentally safe  alternative  to  lead  in 
gasoline  as  an  octane  enhancer.  It 
would  establish  a  technological  base 
for  an  industry  that  will  someday  con- 
vert a  wide  range  of  abundant  renew- 
able and  waste  materials  to  fuel  etha- 
nol at  a  competitive  price  creating  jobs 
and  expanding  tax  bases.  Finally,  a 
viable  fuel  ethanol  industry  would  en- 
hance our  national  security  by  backing 
out  expensive  imported  petroleum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  along  with  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1931 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj   the    United    States    of 
America  iv  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1     SHORT  TITLE-AMENDMENT   (it    19.54 
:i)DE. 

^£)  Short  Title. -This  Act  may  be  acted 
as   'he   "Renewable   Fuels  Tax   Incentives 

Act." 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.—  Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  wtienever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  term.s  of  an  amendment  to,  or  a 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  otner  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  EXnSE  T\X  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Exemption  From  Excise  Tax  on  Gaso- 

LIHE.—  ^  .     ,,, 

(!)  Increase  in  exemption.— Paragraph  (i) 
of  section  40«l(c)  'relating  to  gasoline 
mixed  with  alcol.ci)  is  at.iended  by  bi^riking 
out  -subsection  (a;  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '4  cents'  for  '9  cenU-^  in  the  ca.'ie  of 
any  gasoline'  and  inserting  in  li-su  tnreol 
•no  lax  shall  be  imposed  or.  the  sale  of  any 
gasoline." 

(2)  Treatment  of  later  separation.- 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4081(c)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Later  separ.^tign  of  gasoline.- li 
any  person  separates  the  gasoline  from  a 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  on  which 
tax  was  not  imposed  by  r-  -  r  of  this  sub- 
section, or  with  respect  to  which  a  credit  or 
payment  was  allowed  or  made  by  reason  of 
section  6427(f)(1)." 

(b)  Exemption  From  Excise  Taxes  on 
Diesei.  and  Special  Fuels.— 

(1)  Increase  in  exemption.- Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  4041(k)  (relating  to  fuels  contain- 
ing alcohol)  is  amended  to  rvad  as  foUows: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  no  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  this  section  on  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  liquid  fuel  at  least  10  percent  of  which 
consists  of  alcohol  (as  defined  in  section 
408Uc)(3)."  „  . 

(2)  Later  Separation  of  Fuel. -Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  40l(k)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Later  separation.- If  any  person  sep- 
arates the  liquid  fuel  from  a  mixture  of  the 
liquid  fuel  and  alcohol  on  which  tax  was  not 
imposed  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  such 
separation  .shall  be  treated  as  a  .-^ale  of  the 
liquid  fuel. ' 

(c)  Refunds  on  Tax  Paid  Gasoline —bub- 
section  (f)  of  section  6427  (relating  to  fuels 
not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(f)  Gasoline  Used  To  Produce  Certain 
Alcohol  Fuels.—  ._,  ^   . 

■■(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (i),  if  any  gasoline  on  which  tax 
is  imposed  by  section  4081  is  used  by  any 
person  in  producing  a  mixture  described  in 
section  4081(c)  which  is  sold  or  u.sed  in  such 
persons  trade  or  business,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  (without  interest)  to  such  person 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  such  gasoline.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  mixture  sold  or  used  after  De- 
cember 31,  1992. 

"(2)  Coordination  with  other  repayment 
PROVISIONS. -No  amount  shall  be  payable 
under  subsection  (d)  or  ve)  of  this  section  or 
under  section  6420  or  6421  with  respect  to 


any  gasoline  with  respect  to  which  amount 
is  payable  under  paragraph  (1). ' 

(d)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds.- 

(1)  In  general.— Where,  before  January  1, 
1984,  any  tax-repealed  article  has  been  sold 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer 
and  on  such  day  Is  held  by  a  dealer  and  hi.s 
not  been  used  and  is  intended  for  sale,  there 
shall  be  credited  or  refunded  (.without  inter- 
est) to  the  manufacturer,  proaucer  or  im- 
porter an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by 
such  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer 
on  his  sale  of  the  article  if— 

(A)  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  before  October  1.  1984.  based  on  a 
request  submitted  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  before  .July  1,  igS'*.  by 
the  dealer  who  held  the  article  in  respect  of 
which  the  credit  or  refund  is  claimed,  and 

(B)  on  or  before  October  1.  1984.  reim 
bursement  has  been  made  to  the  dealer  uy 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  on  the  arti- 
cle or  written  con.sent  has  been  obtained 
from  the  dealer  to  allowances  of  the  credit 
or  refund. 

(2'  Elimination  of  eligibility  for  credit 
or  refund.— No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  •.r 
refund  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  he  has  in 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  invento- 
ries with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or 
refund  is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable.— All  provisions 
of  law.  including  penalties,  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4081 
shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  in  respect  of  the  credits 
and  refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  credit^s  or  refunds 
constituted  overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(4)  Special  rules— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "dealer"  includes  a  wholesal- 
er, jobber,  distributor  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  possession 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  penson  other  than  a  dealer. 

(C)  The  term  "tax-repealed  article"  means 
any  article  on  which  a  tax  was  imposed  by 
section  4081  as  in  effect  on  December  31. 
1983.  and  which  will  not  be  subject  to  lax 
under  section  4081  as  in  effect  on  January  1. 

1984. 

(D)  Except  as  otherwise  expres.sly  provid- 
ed herein,  any  reference  in  this  subsection 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other  prov.- 
sion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(e)  Transfer  of  Floor  Stocks  Refunds 
From  Highway  Trust  Fund.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  for  time  to 
time  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  floor  stocks  made  under 
this  section. 


(2)  by  striking  out  ?7.5  cents'  ead  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lici:  th€.-3of  'o7.S 
cents." 

(b)  T.iRiF?  ON  Alcohol  Imp<  .itep  ^x-.-.  Use 
AS  A  Fuel— lum  901. oO  of  '.he  larft  :rlied- 
ules  of  the  United  States  (19  I' .£.0  :u':  ••! 
amended  by  sinking  out  "50  ctn;."  ;>.-' 
gallon"  each  ■.-■ice  it  appears  ai.d  \ti-it'  u? 
in  lieu  thereof    90  cents  per  pallor.  ' 

SEC.  4.  TR.'VNSF'':!:  of  CKRTXIN  W!M)!-\L1.  PH>."ir 
TRX    REV^■^lKS    TV     ."i  E    liUi'A^Y 

Trti  sr  UM) 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  9503  (r -lating  »« 
transfers  to  Highway  Trust  Fund)  is 
amemded— 

(1^  by  strik-.r?  out  the  h'-.ading  ana  L-serr- 
ing  in  lieu  tntreof  "(b>  Trassff.rs  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.-  '  ,  ana 

<2'  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t^e  fol- 
lowii.g  v.'v  paragraph: 

"(4-  Certain  windfall  profit  ta>:  reve- 
nues.—Notwithstanding  any  other  p'ov;- 
sions  of  law.  there  is  hereby  appropria'ed  to 
the  Higl>way  Trust  Fund  out  of  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Account  in  ihe  general  fuid 
of  the  Treasurj-  an  an-ount  e-iual  to  the  "^um 
of- 

'(A''  the  excess  of— 

"(i>  ihe  amount  of  taxes  whicli  the  Sacre- 
tary  estimates  would  have  been  imposed  b> 
.section  4041  or  4081  ana  received  inio  the 
Treasury  alter  December  31.  1983,  and 
before  January  1.  1993.  if  the  amendme:its 
made  by  section  2  of  tlie  Renewable  Fuels 
Tax  Incentives  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
over 

"(ii)  the  amouni  of  taxes  actually  imposed 
by  section  4041  or  4081  and  received  into  ihe 
Treasury  '  fter  December  31.  1993.  plus 

(B)  the  amouni  of  creOits  or  refunds  al- 
lowed— 

"(i)  by  reason  o^  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2  of  the  Kent^wable  Fuels  Tax  Incen 
lives  Act— 

"(I)  under  section  39  with  respect  to  fuel 
used  before  January  1,  1993.  or 

■(II)  under  section  6427(f'   (tai  only   if 
such  refund  is  paid  before  Ju'y  1.  1993).  or 
"(ii)  under  section  2(d>  of  the  Renewable 
Fuels  Tax  Incentives  Act.". 

SEt .  ;.  EKKEtTIVk  DATES 

(a)  In  General.— Except  a.--,  otherwise  pro 
vided  in  this  section,  the  amendmenis  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1984. 

(b)  Tariff  on  Imported  Alcohol.— The 
amendment  made  by  .section  3(b)  of  this  Ac: 
shall  apply  with  respec:  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  December  31.  1983. 


SEC.  :l.  ALCOHOL.  CREDIT  TARIFF. 

(a)  Credit  for  Alcohol  Used  as  a  Fuel.— 
Section  44E  (relating  to  alcohol  used  as  a 
fuel)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "50  cents"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90 
cents,"  and 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the 
Renewable  Fuels  Tax  Incentives  Act 

Section  1.  This  section  names  the  shori 
title  of  the  bill  a.s  the  "Renev^  .iblc  Fuels  Tax 
Incentives  Act,"  and  establishes  that  this 
Act  shall  amend  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  where  appropriate. 

Section  2.  ThiE  section  amcncU  current 
law  to  provide  that  the  exemption  for  re- 
newably-derived  alcohol  fuel  blends  shall  be 
increased  from  its  existing  level  of  5  cents 
per  gallon  to  9  cents  per  gallon.  As  under 
existing  law.  thii  exemption  is  extended  to 
gasoline,  diesei.  and  "special  fu:!'  blends 
which  contain  at  least  10  percent  of  renew 
ably-derived  alcohcl.  Cu.rent  law  is  main- 
tained as  far  as  providing  pruiections 
against  later  separation  of  the  mixture  lo 
prevent  resale  of  the  liquid  without  lax. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  this  section  for  the 
refund  of  allowable  levels  to  a  taxpayer  who 
has  demonstrated  the  legal  blending  of  a!co- 
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Mr.  President,  today  I 
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excise  tax  on  gasoline  for  renewably 
derived  alcohol  blends.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  over  100  alcohol 
fuel  plants  built  in  33  States  and  plans 
to  build  more  in  48  States,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  current  fuel 
ethanol  capacity  is  equivalent  to  over 
$2  billion  of  new  economic  activity. 
The  fuel  ethanol  industry  is  dispersed 
and  diversified.  It  currently  utilizes  ag- 
ricultural feedstocks,  wood  residues, 
food  processing  wastes  (like  cheese 
whey)  to  produce  what  is  currently 
the  most  significant  renewable  liquid 
fuel  extender  and  octane  enhancer 
available  in  the  United  States.  In  1983, 
just  5  short  years  after  its  inception, 
this  industry  will  produce  over  400 
million  gallons  of  fuel  ethanol  that  is 
compatible  with  the  existing  gasoline 
distribution  system  and  enjoys  full 
warranty  coverage  by  all  the  major  do- 
mestic and  imported  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. Moreover,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  recently  im- 
posed strict  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
lead  in  gasoline— increasing  the  impor- 
tance of  ethanol  as  an  octane  en- 
hancer. 

In  a  time  of  tight  budgets,  35  States 
have  passed  legislation  to  supplement 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
promote  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels  and 
reduce  our  oil  imports  and  political 
vulnerability.  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field.  Our  fuel  ethanol  industry 
has  been  a  terrific  success  story  over 
the  past  few  years.  Just  look  at  the 
statewide  facts: 

Ethanol  capacity.  286.500.000  gallons:  Op- 
erating plants,  11;  Corn  utilization. 
114.600.000  bushel  per  year:  Capital  invest- 
ment. S429.750.000:  Direct  employment. 
3,131:  Increased  crop  value.  $523,000,000; 
and  Product  value.  S630.000.000. 

Illinois'  success  in  this  area  is  no 
secret,  and  many  other  States  are  pur- 
suing vigorous  fuel  ethanol  programs. 
Both  large  and  small  scale  plants  can 
benefit  all  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Processing  grain  into  ethanol 
produces  a  high  protein  byproduct— a 
product  now  sold  in  limited  quantities 
overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
many  benefits  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  industry  it  would  advance.  By  in- 
jecting needed  uniformity  into  the  na- 
tional program,  we  would  allow  States 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  burden 
of  expanding  an  industry  that  address- 
es national  energy,  agricultural,  and 
environmental  otajectives.  Traditional- 
ly, programs  that  contritaute  to  energy 
and  agricultural  security  have  taeen 
mounted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
not  the  States.  I  strongly  believe  the 
same  rationale  applies  here.» 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  98  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 


Federal  district  court  to  be  held  in 
Houma,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HOLDING  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  IN  HOUMA, 
LA. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  S. 
1932,  legislation  which  designates 
Houma,  La.,  as  a  place  to  hold  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

Presently,  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict may  only  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
This  limitation  places  an  undue 
burden  on  a  growing  number  of  citi- 
zens from  the  southeast  Louisiana  gulf 
coast  region  who  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  New  Orleans  for  Federal 
court  appearances.  This  region  is  com- 
prised of  the  parishes  of  Terrebonne, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  St.  James,  As- 
sumption, and  Lafourche. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  similar  to 
what  I  am  introducing  today  was  first 
introduced  by  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long  in  1971.  The  need  to  hold  court 
in  Houma  was  apparent  then  and  it 
has  grown  in  magnitude  since  that 
time. 

For  example,  in  1981.  approximately 
875  cases,  or  16  percent  of  the  dis- 
trict's annual  caseload,  involved  claims 
from  this  five-parish  area  or  residents 
of  the  area  as  plaintiffs,  defendants,  or 
attorneys.  Furthermore,  many  jurors 
are  chosen  from  this  area.  Some  of 
these  individuals  find  it  necessary  to 
travel  up  to  4  hours  round  trip  per  day 
when  they  must  appear  in  district 
court.  The  situation  is  even  worse  for 
those  who  must  rely  on  public  trans- 
portation. Bus  and  train  service  is 
sparse  to  nonexistent  in  many  of  the 
small  towns  that  comprise  the  south- 
east Louisiana  gulf  coast  region.  Con- 
sequently, prospective  jurors  are  often 
required  to  spend  the  night  in  New  Or- 
leans in  order  to  assure  that  they  are 
in  court  at  the  proper  time. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  study  of  the 
eastern  district  indicates  that  this  five 
parish  area  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  in  the  State  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment, new  business  formation, 
and  per  capita  income.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  decade,  the  numtaer  of  jobs  in 
this  area  increased  by  almost  130  per- 
cent in  the  construction,  manufactur- 
ing, and  mining  industries.  Supporting 
service-type  industries  have  also  ex- 
panded during  this  period,  resulting  in 
a  93-percent  increase  in  transporta- 
tion-related jobs  and  a  158-percent  in- 
crease in  finance,  real  estate,  and  in- 
surance-related employment. 

This  region  is  growing  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  the  New  Orleans  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  Houma-Thibodaux  corri- 
dor now  has  a  population  of  over 
100.000  people  and  it  was  recently  des- 
ignated by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  a  standarcl  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area.  This  tremendous  growth 
is  expected  to  outpace  the  State  and 


national  growth  rates  for  the  next  two 

d6C£td6S> 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  time 
has  come  to  designate  Houma  as  a 
place  for  holding  court  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
southeastern  Louisiana  gulf  coast 
region  wilLresult  in  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral litiganon.  The  expense  and  time 
factors  related  to  this  litigation  will  be 
aggravated  unnecessarily  if  the  east- 
ern district  continues  to  only  hold 
court  in  New  Orleans. 

The  designation  of  Houma  as  a  place 
for  holding  court  has  taeen  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  district  judges  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  tay 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference, 
and  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  The  designation  has 
also  received  the  support  of  the  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Houma.  It  is  now  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  matter.  Conse- 
quently, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  expe- 
ditiously approve  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  S.  1932  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  otajection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  tae  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1932 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  98(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  'and  Houma'  after 
"New  Orleans  ".• 

•  Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  my  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
to  designate  the  city  of  Houma,  La.,  as 
a  place  for  holding  U.S.  District  Court 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 
This  bill  addresses  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals residing  in  the  five  Louisiana 
parishes  of  Assumption,  St.  James,  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  Terrebonne,  and  La- 
fourche. Passage  of  this  measure  will 
also  promote  judicial  efficiency  and 
has  the  official  support  of  the  judges 
within  the  district. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
all  lawsuits  filed  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana  are  tried  in  New  Orleans 
However,  approximately  16  percent  ol 
the  cases  filed  within  the  district  in- 
volve claims  related  to  the  Houma 
area  and  those  parishes  nearby.  As  a 
result,  even  though  there  are  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  cases  arising  within 
the  immediate  vicinity,  litigants  and 
jurors  residing  in  the  Houma  area  are 
required  to  travel  long  distances,  at 
great  hardship,  to  appear  in  court  in 
New  Orleans.  The  bill  introduced 
today  addresses  this  problem  by  desig- 
nating Houma  as  a  place  for  holding 
court  within  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 

This  designation  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  district  judges  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana  and  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  for  the  Filth 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983,  this  designation  was  en- 
dorsed tay  the  U.S.  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  bill  filed  today  also  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  citizens  in  the 
Houma  area. 

I  strongly  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  approve  this  most  important  meas- 
ure.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  make  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  taenefits  contin- 
gent on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
Senator  Specter,  that  would  improve 
upon  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solven- 
cy Act  of  1983-Public  Law  98-76- 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  August  2, 
this  year,  after  very  little  consider- 
ation. As  I  said  at  the  time,  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  railroad  retirement  system's 
financial  situation  warranted  quick 
Senate  action.  We  were  in  the  11th 
hour,  and  the  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits of  nearly  1  million  retirees  would 
have  suffered  a  drastic  cut  if  we  had 
not  acted  in  time. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  support  for  that 
legislation,  as  a  whole,  and  let  me  reit- 
erate my  praise  for  the  hard  work  of 
rail  labor  and  management  in  devising 
an  agreement  that  averted  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  Draconian  bene- 
fit cuts. 

I  also  expressed  at  that  time  serious 
reservations  about  several  provisions 
in  that  legislation,  and  in  particular, 
the  orovision  calling  for  the  next  5 
percent  of  the  tier  1-social  secunty- 
cost-of-living  increases  to  be  used  to 
reduce  the  tier  2  railroad  industry  pen- 
sion. .  .  ., 
Because  of  this  COLA  provision,  rail- 
road  retiree   taenefits   are,   in   effect, 
frozen   through    1984   and   capped   in 
1985.  Thus,  the  real  benefit  of  railroad 
retirees,  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  de- 
cline Now,  when  we  consider  that  rail- 
road   retirement    benefits    have    also 
become  taxable,  for  the  first  time,  the 
real   after  tax  income  of  the  benefici- 
aries   will    be    substantially    reduced. 
The  COLA  offset  provision  alone  is 
projected  to  reduce  benefits  tay  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years— or  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000  per  beneficiary.  The  tax- 
ation of  tier  2  and  so-called  windfall 
benefits     will     reduce     taeneficiaries 
checks  by  an  additional  $960  million 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  it  comes  on 
top  of  another  $341  million  to  be  paid 
by  retirees  through  the  new  income 
tax  on  railroad  tier  1  benefits.  In  all, 
retirees   could   suffer   a   reduction   in 
benefits  of  some  $2.3  billion  over  the 
next  5  years— an  average  of  $2,300  per 
taeneficiary. 


These  steep  taenefit  reductions  may 
tae  the  necessary,  inevitable  price  to 
pay  for  restoring  solvency  to  the  fi- 
nancially troubled  railroad  retirement 
system.  But  then  again,  the  full  bene- 
fit reductions  may  not  tae  inevitable. 
Rail  employment,  after  dipping  to  a 
low  point  of  388,000  in  March  1983, 
has  had  a  healthy  retaound  to  405.000 
as  of  June  1983,  which  is  well  ataove 
the  employment  assumptions  used  tay 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  under 
its     so-called     taest     guess     estimate. 
Indeed,  the  low  point  for  rail  employ- 
ment so  far  this  year  is  above  the  aver- 
age yearly  employment  level  assumed 
under  the  taest  guess  assumptions.  The 
assumptions  used  also  predict  rail  em- 
ployment will   decline   again  in   1984 
and  taeyond. 

But  what  happens  if  we  have  erred 
in     our     assumptions— for     once— tay 
using    too    pessimistic    an    estimate? 
That  could  mean  that  some  part  of 
the    taenefit    reductions    imposed    on 
beneficiaries  may  not,  in  fact,  be  nec- 
essary, and  that  some  portion  of  the 
tax  increases  on  rail  labor  and  man- 
agement might  also  prove  not  to  tae 
necessary.  Putalic  Law  98-76  does,  in 
fact,  contemplate  the  latter  possibility 
as  far  as  taxes  go.  Section  502  calls  for 
annual   reports   to   Congress   tay   the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  on  the  ac- 
tuarial status  of  the  fund,  including 
whether  there  are  sufficient  reserves 
in  the  account  and  whether  the  rates 
of  such  taxes  should  tae  reduced.  So 
oresumataly,     if     Congress     legislated 
more  tax  increases  than  are  necessary, 
there  is  a  way  for  Congress  to  know 
ataout  that  and  correct  it. 

But  what  about  the  1  million  rail- 
road retirees?  What  happens  to  them 
if  the  economic  recovery  proves  to  tae 
robust,  and  rail  employment  stabilizes 
or  even  increases  in  contrast  to  the  de- 
clining forecasts  of  employment  used 
in  developing  the  taill?  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  law  that  protects  benefi- 
ciaries from  any  potentially  unneces- 
sary benefit  reductions. 

I  am  concerned,  in  particular,  with 
the  provision  in  the  bill  that  will  save 
nearly  $1  billion  over  5  years  by  reduc- 
ing retirees'  tier  2  taenefits,  dollar  for 
dollar,  for  any  tier  1  social  security 
equivalent  cost-of-living  increases,  up 
to  a  cumulative  5  percent.  On  January 
1.  1984,  the  social  security  cost-of- 
living  increase  of  3.5  percent  will  tae 
deducted  from  the  tier  2  taenefit.  But 
since  the  new  law  calls  for  a  cumula- 
tive 5-percent  adjustment,  the  remain- 
ing 1.5  percent  will  be  taken  from  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  increase 
paid  on  January  1.  1985. 

Now,  what  happens  if  rail  employ- 
ment picks  up  and  if  the  reserves 
exceed  the  current  taest  estimate? 
Well  under  the  present  law,  the 
second  phase  of  the  COLA  offset  will 
take  place  anyway.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  a  contingency. 
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troubled  by  the  erratic  dis- 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  therefore 
the  first  step  in  restoring  some  bal- 
ance into  the  recently  enacted  Rail- 
road Retirement  Solvency  Act,  to 
avoid  certain  benefit  reductions  if  it 
bee  a.es  clear  'hat  they  are  excessive 
snd  not  nf^^j^^d  to  assure  the  contin- 
ued nayn!."  t  of  railroad  retirement 
oenefits.  \-  ...n  taken  in  conjunction 
with  thi?  stud",  we  have  asked  the  Rail- 
road Reti.auen'.  Board  to  undertake 
in  its  reporv  t'  Congress  next  year,  we 
will  be  in  a  bei-'-  /  position  to  know  the 
effects  of  vhf  J'>LA  offset  provision 
and  to  correct  aay  inequities  that  re- 
sulted from  its  replication  on  January 
1.  1984. 

Mr.  SPECTi-.''  Mr.  President— I  am 
pleased  lo  join  mv  colleague.  Senator 
Heinz,  in  intrij^v  ving  legislation  that 
would  prever.'  "■■iroad  retirees  from 
unnecessarily  \.  ring  excessue  cuts 
in  their  benci't  .  The  bill  we  are  pro- 
posing today  v-o  uliminate  the  cost- 
of-living  adju.str  i.:^at  offset  that  is 
.schediileu  to  tak  >»ffect  in  January 
1985.  unless  li.e  fi  .  v.cial  condition  of 
the  Railroad  Reli?  ment  Trust  Fund 
necessitates  it. 

This  summer  we  '•  ok  the  necessary 
steps  to  avert  tt'.»  ini pending  bank 
rupicy  of  the  P.a.itoad  Retirement 
Svstem.  More  ihrri  SO.OOO  residents  of 
my  State  of  Pen.r  /ivania  rely  on  the 
co.'itinued  scr.  ny  of  this  system.  But 
we  passed  the  Railroad  Retitenient 
Solvency  Aci  oi  ;98.>  in  the  face  cf  an 
eia'^rgerLy  .  .'.a'ine  •hreateniag  a  pos- 
sible cirtai'mni'  of  benefits.  Tiic  dras- 
tic actions  v.'e  tc  i.,  inc.uding  freezing 
ti^r  1  benefits  in  '''bA  caopir.sj  them  n 
1985.  as  well  as  ra\ing  them  for  the 
first  time,  rosult  ir.  severe  reductions 
in  oenefit  levels  Ti-;e  avorage  railroad 
recuse  will  e-if  -unce  r  loss  of  $2,300 
in  h's  annuity  oi-.      he  next  y>  years. 

The  so-cahei.  r<5LA  offset  reduces 
tne  tier  2.  or  .a:i  ;.^try  componerit,  of 
railroad  retiremcr  i  benefits  dollar  for 
do'lar  for  a.iv  adjustment  in  tier  i 
benefits  up  to  h  psrcent.  On  January 
1.  1984,  be!.3f't.s  are  sthedukd  to  in- 
crease 3.5  p'^rc-.rt.  Under  curreTit  law, 
retirees  wiii  be  lorcr  1  to  forfeit  this 
portion  u'  .luir  annuity,  in  addition  lo 
15  rerce  l  of  their  January  1,  1985, 
CCtl.A,  ir  ;irde.  to  offset  the  cost  of 
t'cr  2  b  r.i./its. 

TlH  vV,  So.'iHtor  Heinz  and  I  intro- 
duce t.'d5iy  v,cuid  eliminate  the  1985 
offset  if  reserves  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tircir>'>ri':  Trust  Fund  ar*^  greater  ti^an 
30  t-f  .»nt  of  the  amount  estimated  to 
paj  nnnu.tit.';  for  that  calendar  year. 

C'  ..-»  may  lave  been  necessary  to 
itiject  a  measure  of  financial  stability 
ind  solven-y  o  both  the  railroad  re- 
tirement ?nd  employment  insurance 
pro^ram.s.  ^o^  ever,  nothing  in  the 
Kohency  Ac;  .^f  i983  shields  retirees 
from  urintTtsj.iry  reductions  in  the 
cvtnt  of  a  's.r^iy  re<'ovef  y.  or  perhaps, 
an  incr'jase  in  r.iii  employment. 

This  legislation  demonstrates  to 
thousands  of  rsiircad  retirees,  as  well 


as  those  workers  who  look  forward  to 
benefiting  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  that  Congr-ess  is  sensi- 
ti\  e  to  their  many  years  of  dedication 
to  our  Nations  rail  system  and  to 
their  needs  during  retirement.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  promptly  consider  this 
thoughtful  proposal. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (fur  him.self,  Mr. 
Dankorth,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1935.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inter- 
agency task  force  on  cigarette  safety: 
to  the   Committee  on   Governmental 
Affairs. 

ISTERAGENt  /  7.\SK  KORCE  ON  CIGARETTE 
SAKbTY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Senators  Danforth  and  Cranston,  S. 
1935,  the  Cigarette  Safety  Study  Act 
which  would  establish  a  Federal  inter- 
agency task  force  to  study  cigarette 
safety,  specif icahy,  the  feasibility  of 
eevaloping  a  cigarf'tic  which  has  a  re- 
duced oropensity  to  ignite  upholstered 
turniture  and  mattresses. 

Cigarettes  are  the  leading  cause  of 
home  fixe  deaths  in  the  United  Slates. 
It  is  an  all  tjo  familiar  story— a  care- 
lessly dropped  cigarette  smolders  in  a 
chair,  couch,  or  mr-ttress.  and  in  a  few 
hours,  tragedy  strikes.  Cigarettes 
cause  approxiivately  2,000  deaths  each 
year  in  residential  fires.  That  i.s  over 
one-third  ot  all  home  fire  deaths,  :"ar 
rac-e  than  any  other  single  cause.  An 
estimated  40  percent  of  those  killed  in 
cigarette  fires  were  innocent— not  the 
smoker  of  the  cigarette  which  caused 
the  fire.  Cigarette  fires  also  cause  ap- 
proximately 3,800  reportable  injurie."^ 
and  over  $300  million  in  property  Idss 
annually.  This  bill  is  particularly 
timely  becaese  next  week  has  been 
designated  a.-  ■Nati'vnal  Firt  Preven- 
tion Week"  by  President  Heagan. 

This  problem  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  cur  Nations  26  million 
senior  citi^.en.^  since  older  Americans 
are  three  times  as  likely  as  younger 
persons  to  die  in  home  fires  caused  by 
cigarettes. 

Moot  of  the.>p  deaths  are  prevent- 
able. The  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Agings  recent  hearing  on  Home 
Fire  Deaths:  A  Preventable  Tragedy' 
focused  on  how  a  Federal  study  could 
substantially  reduce  the  risk  of  home 
fire  detith. 

We  heiird  about  the  nationwide  cam- 
paign for  a  "lire-safe"  cigarette,  that 
is,  a  cigarette  with  a  reduced  propensi- 
ty to  cau.se  smoldering  fires  in  uphol- 
stered furnitn.f^  and  mattresses.  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  substantial  testimony,  such 
a  cigarette  is  feasible.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustry disputes  this.  Therefore,  to  re- 
solve this  disp.greemeni,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, lo  addre.'-s  this  terrible 
problem  of  fire  death  and  injury,  '-•e 
are  introducing  S.  1935  The  Ci^^areite 
Safety  Study  Act.'  This  legislation 
would  establish  a  Federal  inter-agtncy 
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task  force  which  would  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  producing  "fire-safe" 
cigarettes,  that  is  cigarettes  with  a  re- 
duced propensity  to  ignite  upholstered 
furniture  and  mattresses.  It  would  in- 
clude participation  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  well 
as  that  of  the  tobacco  industry.  More- 
over, the  Tobacco  Institute  at  our 
hearing  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  study  bill  that  would  focus  on 
cigarette  safety. 

This  report  would  give  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  the  scientific, 
technical  and  economic  information 
necessary  to  develop  an  intelligent  and 
informed  policy  with  respect  to  the  to- 
bacco industry's  responsibility  and  the 
Government's  role,  if  any,  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  cigarette-caused 

fires.  ,.         , 

Congressional  action  on  the  fire-saie 
cigarette  is  supported  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American 
Burn  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Health  Phy- 
sicians, the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  the  Nation- 
al Volunteer  Fire  Council,  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Fire  Protection,  and 
numerous  other  groups. 

Senator  Cranston  and  Representa- 
tives MoAKLEY  and  Jacobs  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  require  fire-safe 
cigarette  standards. 

Although  S.  1935  differs  in  particu- 
lars from  those  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  commend 
them  for  their  important  efforts  to 
reduce  fires  caused  by  cigarettes.  We 
all  share  the  same  goal,  that  is,  to  ex- 
plore how  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  to  reduce  the  tragedy  of 
thousands  of  lives  lost  each  year  in 
home  fires  caused  by  cigarettes.  The 
time  to  act  is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  our  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1935 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Cigarette  Safely 
Study  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that—  .  ...    1  „^ 

(1)  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  deaths  from  home  fires  in  the 
United  States: 

(2)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  reduce 
fire  death  and  injuries  to  the  public  health 
which  are  caused  by  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars: 
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(3)  approximately  2,000  deaths  from  fires 
and  3,800  disfiguring  and  crippling  burn  in- 
juries are  caused  annually  by  cigarettes  and 
little  cigars,  and  such  deaths  and  injuries 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  hospitalization  and  other  medi- 
cal care  paid  in  part  under  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  or  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  involve  significant  losses  in  productivi- 
ty; 

(4)  approximately  $300,000,000  in  annual 
property  losses  result  from  fires  ignited  by 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars:  and 

(5)  accordingly,  the  development  of  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  with  a  reduced  pro- 
pensity to  ignite  fires  should  be  encouraged. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "Task  Force"  means  the  Cig- 
arette Safety  Task  Force  established  under 
section  4  of  this  Act: 

<2)  the  term  "Technical  Advisory  Group" 
means  the  Technical  Advisory  Group  estab- 
lished under  section  5(d)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "cigarette"  means— 

(A)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  paper 
or  in  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco: 
and  J  . 

(B)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  be- 
cause of  its  appearance,  the  type  of  tobacco 
used  in  the  filter,  or  its  packaging  and  label- 
ing, is  likely  to  be  offered  to,  or  purchased 
by,  consumers  as  a  cigarette  described  in 
subparagraph  (A):  and 

(4)  the  term  "little  cigar"  means  any  roll 
of  tobacco  wrapped  in  leaf  tobacco  or  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  (other  than 
any  roll  of  tobacco  which  is  a  cigarette 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3))  and  as 
to  which  one  thousand  units  weigh  not 
more  than  three  pounds. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Cigarette 
Safety  Task  Force,  which  shall  be  composed 

of: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary: 

(2)  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  designee  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral: 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  or  the  designee  of  the  Director: 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  or  the  designee  of 
the  Chairman: 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  the  designee  of  the  Chair- 
i"^n:  ,  ^  , 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  ot 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  the  designee  of  the  Director:  and 

(7)  one  representative  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. ,.  „  ,. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  A  vacancy  in  the  Task 
Force  shall  not  affect  is  powers. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  Task  Force. 

(2)  If  any  member  of  the  Task  Force  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Task  Force  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
leaves  the  office  specified  under  such  para- 
graph, or  if  any  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  was  appointed  under  paragraph  (7)  of 
such  subsection  becomes  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  such  individual 
may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  thirty 
days  beginning  on  the  date  such  individual 


leaves  that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  designate  a  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Task  Force. 

(e)  Four  members  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Task  Force  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
the  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
shall  meet  at  least  three  times  during  the 
life  of  the  Task  Force. 


DUTIES  OF  the  TASK  FORCE 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  technical  and  economic  feasibili- 
ty of  developing  cigarettes  and  little  cigars 
which  have  a  reduced  propensity  to  ignite 
upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Task  Force  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  method  to  test  the  propensi- 
ty of  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  for  igniting 
upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses: 

(2)  identify  the  physical  characteristics  of 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which  affect 
their  propensity  to  ignite  upholstered  furni- 
ture and  mattresses: 

(3)  make  recommendations  for  criteria  by 
which  the  propensity  of  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  to  ignite  upholstered  furniture  and 
mattresses  may  be  rated: 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  criteria  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  in  a  manner  which  will  minimize  the 
propensity  of  cigarettes  and  lictle  cigars  to 
ignite  upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses: 

(5)  identify  the  health  consequences 
which  will  result  from  the  implementation 
of  the  criteria  recommended  under  para- 
graph (4):  and 

(6)  analyze  the  costs  and  benefits,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  tobacco  industry,  of  re- 
quiring the  manufacture  and  distribution  in 
the  United  States  of  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  which  conform  to  the  criteria  recom- 
mended under  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  The  Task  Force  shall  use  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
represented  on  the  Task  Force  lo  carry  out 
this  Act.  and  such  departments  and  agencies 
may  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to 
conduct  research  and  studies  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  The  authority  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts. 

(d)(1)  To  assist  the  Task  Force  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  the  Task  Force  shall  appoint  a 
Technical  Advisory  Group,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  individuals  who  have 
knowledge  and  expertise  concerning  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  the  prob- 
lem of  fires  in  upholstered  furniture  and 
mattresses  caused  by  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars,  and  the  development  and  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which 
have  a  reduced  propensity  to  ignite  uphol- 
stered furniture  and  mattresses. 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  Technical  Advi- 
sory Group  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Task 
Force  from  individuals  nominated  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute.  One  member  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Group  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Task  Force  from  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  the  American  Burn  Association. 

(3)  All  appointments  to  the  Technical  Ad- 
visory Group  shall  be  approved  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  all  members  of  the  Task  Force. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

the  Task  Force  may  hold  such 

sit   and   act   at   such   times   and 

such   testimony,   and   receive 

evid^ce,  as  the  Task  Force  considers 

The  Task  Force  may  adminis- 

or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 

be  fore  the  Task  Force. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

provide  the  Task  Force  with 

and  administrative  and  support 

may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 

to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 

the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 

^orce.  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 

jr  agency  may  detail  any  of  the 

of  the  department  or  agency  to 

:  i'orce  to  assist  the  Task  Force  in 

this  Act. 

Task  Force  may  secure  directly 

Federal   department   or   agency 

info^ation  as  may  be  necessary  to 

Task  Force  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

of  the  Chairman  of  the  Task 

head   of   such   department   or 

furnish  such  information  to 

Iforce. 
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)  The  Task  Force  may  transmit 

President  and  to  each  House  of  the 

!  uch  interim  reports  as  the  Task 

appropriate. 

Task  Force  shall  transmit  a  final 

he  President  and  to  each  House 

not  later  than  two  years 

of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 

of  the  Task  Force  shall  contain 

statement  of  the   findings  and 

of  the  Task  Force  and  the  rec- 

of  the  Task  Force  for  such 

and  administrative  actions  as  the 

considers  appropriate. 
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REPORT 


TRADE  SECRETS 

1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
cfmrnercial,  technical,  or  financial 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Task 
Technical  Advisory  Group  and 
Task  Force  considers  to  be  confi- 
be  considered  trade  secrets  for 
3f   section    552(b)(4)    of    title    5, 
Code,  and  section  1905  of  title 
States  Code.  Except  as  provided 
(b).  no  member,  officer,  or  em- 
the  Task  Force  or  the  Technical 
( iroup  shall  disclose  any  such  in- 
to   any    person    who    is    not    a 
fficer.  or  employee  of  the  Task 
Technical  Advisory  Group. 
Noti'ithstanding  subsection   (a),   the 
may  use  any  information  sub- 
the  Task  Force  or  the  Technical 
qjroup  in  any  report  submitted  to 
under  section  7. 


tlie' 


'  Congr  !ss 

AUTH  3RIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Por  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
Septembei  30.  1983.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  approp  iated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cai  ry  out  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

The  Task  Force  shall  terminate 
morlths  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Fone  transmits  the  final  report  re- 
unper  section  7(b)  to  the  President 
ouse  of  Congress.* 
DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
have  given  increased  aware- 
recent  years  to  the  problem  of 
fires  at  homes.  Residential 
detectors,  once  a  rarity  and  a 
i  ;em,   now   are   commonplace. 


But  nothing  has  been  done  about  the 
leading  cause  of  residential  fires- 
smoking.  Cigarette  fires  kill  thousands 
of  persons  every  year,  many  of  them 
elderly.  Indeed,  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  killed  by  fire  die  in  fires 
started  by  cigarettes.  Often  the  vic- 
tims are  not  the  smokers  themselves. 
But,  other  than  admonition,  little  has 
been  done  to  lessen  the  dangers  of 
careless  smoking. 

The  Cigarette  Safety  Study  Act,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  would  take  a 
first  step  toward  avoidance  of  such 
tragedies.  This  legislation  would 
create  a  2-year  interagency  task  force 
on  cigarette  safety,  with  the  goal  of 
developing  criteria  for  a  "fire-safe" 
cigarette— that  is,  a  cigarette  that  will 
go  out  by  itself  or  that  will  generate  so 
little  heat  it  would  not  ignite  bedding 
or  upholstery.  Tests  conducted  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  among 
others,  indicate  that  such  a  goal  is  at- 
tainable. 

Most  cigarettes  continue  to  burn  for 
20  to  40  minutes  if  left  unattended.  A 
reduction  in  that  burn  time  could 
reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  fires  sig- 
nificantly. 

This  bill  would  impose  no  new  re- 
quirements on  the  tobacco  industry; 
indeed,  the  Tobacco  Institute  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  such  a  study.  Mr. 
President,  the  goals  are  worthy  and 
the  legislation  modest,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  can  receive  prompt 
action  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.» 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz  for 
his  initiative  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
address  the  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property  caused  by  accidental  fires  ig- 
nited by  cigarettes.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  principal  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

As  present  sponsor  of  cigarette 
safety  legislation,  S.  51,  and  author  of 
similar  bills  in  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses, I  have  long  been  interested  n 
seeking  solutions  to  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing cause  of  residential  fire  deaths.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  producing  safer  cigarettes,  as  this 
bill  proposes,  would  bring  us  measur- 
ably closer  to  this  goal. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  statis- 
tics confirm,  year  after  year,  that  the 
problem  of  cigarette  fires  will  not  di- 
minish of  its  own  accord:  In  1981,  the 
last  year  in  which  data  are  available, 
more  than  2,000  people  lost  their  lives, 
more  than  3,800  were  injured,  and 
property  damages  totaled  $305  million. 
To  accomplish  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  residential  deaths 
and  injuries  caused  by  cigarette-ignit- 
ed fires,  cigarette  manufacturers 
should  look  at  ways  to  develop  a  safer 
product— in  addition  to  educational  ef- 
forts alerting  the  public  to  the  dangers 


of   carelessly    dropping    ignited    ciga- 
rettes. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  a 
safer  cigarette  can  be  produced.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
U.S.  Testing  Co..  an  independent  labo- 
ratory, have  both  concluded  there  are 
at  least  two  commercial  brands  that 
are  relatively  safe:  More,  made  by  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  and  Nat 
Sherman's,  a  specialty  cigarette  brand 
made  in  New  York  City.  The  manufac- 
turing of  these  cigarettes  suggests  that 
the  production  of  a  safer  cigarette  is 
economically  feasible  and  provides  an 
excellent  basis  for  expanding  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  evident  that 
we  do  not  know  everything  about  the 
relative  interactions  of  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  burn  rate  of  a  cigarette, 
as  relatively  little  systematic  research 
has  been  performed.  Changes  in  the 
tobacco  packing  density,  cigarette  cir- 
cumference, moisture  content  of  the 
tobacco  porosity  and  thickness  of  the 
cigarette  paper,  and  various  chemicals 
often  times  added  to  either  or  both 
the  tobacco  and  the  wrapping  paper  to 
promote  continuous  burning  may  all 
affect  tar  and  nicotine  levels.  This 
study  would  explore  not  only  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  cigarette  with  a  lower  pro- 
pensity to  ignite  upholstered  furniture 
and  mattresses,  but  would  also  consid- 
er any  health  consequences  of  imple- 
menting fire-safe  cigarette  criteria. 

With  industry  and  Government 
pooling  their  efforts  in  this  study,  I 
am  confident  our  shared  goal  of  reduc- 
ing accidental  fires  can  be  met. 

By    Mr.    QUAYLE    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 

S.  1936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. 


TRADE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
(TAA).  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy.  The 
bill  requires  that  TAA  training  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  dislocated 
worker  program  under  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  administra- 
tive efficiency. 

My  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  TAA  or 
the  determination  process  for  eligibil- 
ity. Although  the  training  funds  flow 
through  the  same  administrative 
structure  as  the  JTPA  fund?.,  they  are 
strictly  earmarked  for  eligible  TAA 
trainees. 

In  some  States,  two  separate  entities 
administer  the  TAA  and  JTPA  train- 
ing programs  for  dislocated  workers. 
As  a  matter  of  commonsense,  they 
ought  to  be  consolidated  because  there 
is  no  basis  for  distinguishing  between 
the  trainees,  other  than  the  cause  of 


job  termination.  These  programs  pro- 
vide the  same  kind  of  training  to  un- 
employed workers  with  very  similar 
needs.  Therefore,  we  should  not  treat 
them  differently  by  establishing  sepa- 
rate programs. 

In  those  instances  where  an  organi- 
zation is  training  both  TAA  and  JTPA 
dislocated  workers,  my  amendment 
could  also  mean  more  equitable  serv- 
ices for  TAA  trainees.  This  is  because 
of  different  program  requirements. 
JTPA  programs  must  meet  perform- 
ance standards,  such  as  placement  of  a 
percentage  of  trainees  in  jobs  or  place- 
ment in  jobs  at  specified  wage  rates. 
Since  TAA  training  programs  are  not 
required  to  meet  these  standards,  the 
JPTA  dislocated  worker  could  possibly 
receive  preference  in  job  placement  or 
placement  at  higher  wage  rates. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  equal 
treatment,  as  a  general  rule,  all  Feder- 
al programs  should  meet  performance 
standards.  Not  only  will  performance 
standards  lead  to  greater  efficiency 
and  program  quality,  but  so  will  other 
JTPA  program  requirements  such  as 
coordination  with  related  training  and 
supportive  services  and,  selection  of 
service  providers  on  the  basis  of  cost 
effectiveness  and  demonstrated  per- 
formance. 

Under  title  III  of  JTPA,  Governors 
have  complete  discretion  on  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  dislocat- 
ed worker  program,  whereas  TAA 
training  is  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  through  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  Under  my  amendment. 
Governors  could  continue  to  use  the 
Employment  Service  to  contract  for 
TAA  training,  but  the  training  pro- 
grams would  have  to  meet  JTPA 
standards  for  efficiency  and  quality. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  assures 
that  the  TAA  training  funds  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  State  matching 
requirement  that  applies  to  other  title 

III  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

R.Ff  ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1936 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  2  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  235 
through  238  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"SEC  235.  TRAINING.  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES.  AND  ALLOWANCES 

•There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  adversely  affected  workers  covered 
by  a  certification  under  subchapter  A,  job 
training,  counseling,  testing,  placement 
services,  job  search  allowances,  and  reloca- 
tion allowances,  to  be  provided  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  discretionary 
funds  under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act."  ...» 

SEC  2.  Section  239  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended 


(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 

(2):  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  services"  in  clause 
(2)  as  so  designated. 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  shall  be  effective  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  ad- 
ditional excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain imported  automobiles  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


ADDITIONAL  EXCISE  TAX  ON  IMPORTED 
AUTOMOBILES 

•  Mr.  LE"VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
insure  that  U.S.  auto  manufacturers 
have  the  ability  to  continue  moderniz- 
ing and  retooling  for  the  production  of 
new  models  to  compete  against  foreign 
imports  by  restoring  a  measure  of 
competitive  equity  in  the  U.S.  market- 
dIrcg 

Domestic  manufacturers  face  a 
number  of  government  imposed  re- 
strictions and  barriers  that  increase 
the  cost  of  autos  sold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  autos  imported  to  the 
United  States  have  traditionally  not 
faced  similar  barriers.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  that  inequity  by  im- 
posing on  imported  autos  a  tax  equal 
to  the  cost  increases  borne  by  domes- 
tic autos  when  entering  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  economic  recession,  in  combina- 
tion with  auto  imports,  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. In  1982,  total  new  car  sales  in 
the  United  States  fell  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year,  with  sales  of  domes- 
tic autos  at  their  lowest  levels  in  21 
years.  Over  the  same  5-year  period, 
the  market  share  of  imported  autos. 
mostly  from  Japan,  continued  to  in- 
crease. 

These  factors  in  turn  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  deterioration  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  industry,  despite 
the  all-out  efforts  of  management, 
labor,  suppliers  and  dealers  to  reduce 
costs  and  improve  productivity  while 
containing  price  increases.  In  addition, 
approximately  210.000  auto  workers 
are  on  indefinite  layoff,  which  is  com- 
pounded by  unemployment  in  the  sup- 
plier industries. 

In  spite  of  these  circumstances,  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  has  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  construction  of  new 
plant  and  equipment  and  conversion 
of  existing  facilities  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  build  more  high  quality, 
small  fuel-efficient  front-wheel-drive 
autos.  During  the  1978  to  1982  period, 
the  auto  manufacturers  invested  ap- 
proximately $51  billion— an  important 
effort  for  the  longer  term  prospects  of 
the  industry. 


While  sales  are  returning  and  the  in- 
dustry is  showing  improved  profitabil- 
ity as  the  economy  begins  to  rebound, 
it  will  require  several  years  of  im- 
proved earnings  to  recoop  this  invest- 
ment. And  a  portion  of  this  invest- 
ment could  be  recovered  by  exporting 
vehicles  for  sale  overseas,  now  that 
they  have  expanded  production  of 
small,  fuel-efficient  autos.  However, 
they  are  not  able  to  do  so  without  in- 
curring substantial  costs  caused  by  re- 
strictive trade  barriers. 

Probably  some  of  the  most  restric- 
tive practices  are  imposed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  This  particularly 
disturbing  not  only  because  its  policies 
are  highly  restrictive  but  also  because 
Japanese  auto  makers  have  reaped 
enormous  profits  from  sales  in  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  these  bar- 
riers on  U.S.  manufactured  autos  is  to 
increase  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  Japanese  consumers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  restrictions  increase 
the  price  of  domestically  produced 
autos  by  almost  twice  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  one  reason  why  U.S.  manufac- 
turers sold  a  little  more  than  3.500 
autos  in  Japan  during  1982. 

While  not  all  of  the  differential  in 
prices  can  be  attributed  to  restrictive 
Japanese  policies,  clearly  a  portion 
can.  One  example  is  the  Japanese 
■commodity  tax."  The  tax  is  imposed 
on  all  new  cars  at  a  17.5-percent  rate 
on  autos  with  small  engines,  and  22.5 
percent  on  autos  with  engines  larger 
than  2,000  cc.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  typical  U.S.  manufactured  auto  is 
taxed  at  the  higher  rate. 

In  addition,  the  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  factory  wholesale  price  of  Japa- 
nese autos.  but  on  the  "landed  price  "— 
which  includes  freight— of  foreign 
autos  entering  Japan,  while  the 
United  States  bases  its  duty  on  the 
auto's  value  exclusive  of  freight. 

Another  example  is  the  inspection 
and  certification  requirements.  U.S. 
manufacturers  must  modify  autos  to 
meet  Japanese  safety  and  emission 
standards.  While  the  certification  re- 
quirement for  imported  autos  has  re- 
cently been  eased,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment still  does  not  recognize  U.S. 
manufacturers'  self-certification  of 
automobiles  to  Japanese  standards.  As 
a  result,  every  vehicle,  except  models 
receiving  large  volume  "Type  Designa- 
tion" approval  and  those  sold  in  quan- 
tities of  300  or  less,  are  individually 
approved.  The  United  States  permits 
all  domestic  and  foreign  manufactur- 
ers to  self -certify  compliance  with  U.S. 
safety  and  emission  standards,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  vehicles  sold 

here. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  not  adopted  administrative  proce- 
dures to  implement  a  May  1980  com- 
mitment to  accept  U.S.  notaries  public 
affirmation  of  the  "dates  of  manufac- 
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U.S.  autos.  These  dates  are 

in  Japan  to  determine  which 

r^ulations  tests  must  be  per- 

U.S.  imported  autos. 
legislation    I    am    introducing 
would  add  a  tax  on  Japanese 
entering  the  U.S.  market  equiva- 
costs  which  are  imposed  on 
aut^s  entering  their  market  and 
attributable  to  the  proce- 
wriich  unreasonably  burden,  re- 
liscriminate  against  the  entry 
{ utos.  It  would  apply  only  to 
countries  whose  imports  exceed 
of  the  U.S.  new  car  market, 
the  present  time  would  in- 
ly Japan. 
President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
wou  d,  if  enacted,  achieve  two  im- 
foals:  allow  U.S.  auto  manu- 
to  continue  modernizing  and 
for  the  production  of  com- 
'■ehicles  for  domestic  and  for- 
and  opening  the  Japa- 
to   U.S.   manufacturers, 
goals  we  can  all  support.* 
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Mr.  HATCH: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

and   Cosmetic   Act,   the 

Meat    Inspection    Act.    the 

?roducts  Inspection  Act,  and 

E*roducts  Inspection  Act,  and 

purposes;  to  the  Committee 

and  Human  Resources. 

MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

rtATCH.    Mr.    President,    the 
:  States   has   the   safest,   most 
food  supply  in  the  world, 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Resources   Committee,   I   am 
to  assuring  the  American 
that  this  situation  continues, 
nothing  is  done  to  jeopardize 
same  time,  since  the  last 
revision  of  the  food  safety  laws 
I  echnology  has  changed  great- 
the  law  has  stood  still.  Laws 
;  designed  for  the  science  in 
no  longer  entirely  appropri- 
science  in  1983.  I  am  today 
legislation   to   modernize 
safety   laws   of   the   United 
bill,  the  Food  Safety  Mod- 
Act  of  1983,  is  being  intro- 
siiiultaneously  in  the  House  of 
by    my    good    friend 
colleague  Mr.  Edward 


Ihis 


resj  ected 


the  past  few  years,  impres- 

scientific,    and    medical 

has  been  mounting  for  food 

r^orm.  The  National  Academy 

recoiiimended    that    Con- 

ovdrhaul  the  prevailing  food  reg- 

iystem,  calling  it  complicated. 

and  inconsistent  in  imple- 

.  The  U.S.  General  Account- 

,  based  on  its  interviews  with 

]  TJA  Commissioners  and  gen- 

coui  isels,  also  favors  making  nec- 

re  visions. 

y(  ars  ago,  I  introduced  S.  1442, 

pverhaul  the  food  safety  laws. 

argued  that  provisions  of 


seme 


that  bill  were  too  sweeping  or  went  too 
far  in  one  direction  or  another,  I  in- 
tended that  bill  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to 
stimulate  discussions  on  these  impor- 
tant issues,  and  it  did.  Through  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  hearings,  and 
discussions  with  all  interested  parties, 
I  believe  that  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  since  the  introduction  of  that  bill. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  represents  a  significant  advance. 
The  bill  is  focused  on  fine  tuning  a 
few  areas  of  the  law  where  there  is  a 
demonstrable  need  for  change,  and  it 
is  based  on  a  hearing  record  in  which  a 
consensus  supported  that  change.  The 
3  days  of  hearings  I  chaired  on  June  8, 
9,  and  10,  1983,  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  cen- 
tered on  two  fundamental  questions 
about  our  food  safety  laws: 

First,  how  have  recent  scientific  and 
technological  developments  affected 
food  safety  regulation? 

Second,  should  existing  law  be  re- 
vised in  order  to  accommodate  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology? 

I  was  struck  throughout  the  hear- 
ings by  the  nearly  unanimous  testimo- 
ny supporting  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  modernize  our  25-year-old 
food  safety  laws.  Witness  after  witness 
testified  that  current  law  does  not 
permit  the  FDA  and  USDA  to  consider 
all  pertinent  scientific  information  in 
their  decisionmaking.  Witnesses  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  while  we  can  sci- 
entifically distinguish  between  signifi- 
cant and  trivial  risks,  we  have  no  lati- 
tude to  make  such  distinction  in  our 
regulatory  policy  under  current  law. 
In  particular,  many  witnesses  noted 
that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  us  to 
achieve  a  zero  risk  food  supply. 

Some  of  the  most  enlightening  and 
persuasive  testimony  came  from  two 
respected  former  Commissioners  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
who  served  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration: Dr.  Donald  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
Gere  Goyan.  Both  former  Commis- 
sioners testified  that  although  the  cur- 
rent food  safety  laws  are  basically 
sound,  these  laws  need  some  fine 
tuning  so  that  they  conform  to  con- 
temporary scientific  reality.  Further, 
they  seemed  to  agree  on  three  points: 

First,  the  food  safety  laws  have  gen- 
erally worked  well  to  protect  the 
American  public; 

Second,  scientific  knowledge  has  ad- 
vanced greatly  since  the  food  safety 
laws  were  last  revised  in  1958,  and 
these  advances  have  made  parts  of  the 
law  outmoded; 

Third,  FDA  is  hampered  in  its  abili- 
ty to  utilize  its  best  scientific  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  and  in  determining 
policy  for  various  substances. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  two  distinguished 
former  Commissioners,  which,  I  might 
add,  were  echoed  by  many  of  the  other 
witnesses  at  the  June  hearings. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr. 
Madigan  is  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  broad 
bipartisan  consponsorship.  It  indicates 
that  "reasonable  men  can  reason'" 
when  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  to 
bring  about  credible  regulation  of  our 
food  supply.  The  bill  is  not  a  wish  list, 
but  rather  a  hard  nucleus  of  realistic 
and  necessary  changes.  The  bill  would 
achieve  two  goals:  It  would  insure  that 
the  criteria  and  standards  for  food 
safety  decisionmaking  are  rigorous 
and  it  would  bring  the  law  into  con- 
formance with  current  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities.  It  does  this 
while  retaining  the  concepts  and  ap- 
proaches of  current  law  which  have 
served  us  well. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
years,  I  discovered  how  difficult  it  is  to 
write  a  law  regulating  highly  complex 
scientific  concepts.  This  bill  represents 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  my  own 
best  effort  to  do  so.  It  is  based  on  the 
views  expressed  by  most,  though  ad- 
mittedly not  all,  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  June  hearings  that  modest  but 
meaningful  changes  in  key  areas  are 
needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  discuss  and  support  this 
important  effort  to  update  our  food 
safety  laws.  If  anyone— my  colleagues, 
or  members  of  industry,  consumer 
groups,  or  the  scientific  or  academic 
communities— has  suggestions,  I  would 
be  happy  to  listen. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  included  with 
this  bill  a  detailed  section-by-section 
analysis.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
describe  briefly  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  would  define,  for  the 
first  time,  the  important  concept  of 
"safety"  as  it  is  applied  to  food  addi- 
tives, color  additives,  substances  which 
are  generally  recognized  as  safe,  pesti- 
cide residues,  and  residues  of  new 
animal  drugs,  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  bill 
would  define  safe  as  a  "reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  risks  of  a  substance 
under  its  intended  conditions  of  use 
are  negligble." 

Second,  the  bill  gives  authority  to 
FDA  to  permit,  under  specified  condi- 
tions, the  gradual  elmination  or  phase- 
out  of  substances  from  the  food 
supply  if  FDA  determines  that  there 
will  be  no  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
public  health  from  continued  use  of  a 
substance  while  it  is  phased  out,  and 
there  is  no  practicable  substitute. 

Third,  the  bill  retains  the  Delaney 
clauses  special  treatment  for  cancer- 
causing  substances,  except  in  those  cir- 
cumstances when  these  substances  are 
demonstrated  to  FDA's  satisfaction, 
based  on  a  specified  set  of  criteria,  to 
present  no  more  than  a  negligible  risk. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  that  FDA 
can  take  into  consideration  the  health- 
related  benefits  of  a  food  additive  in 
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determining  whether  to  allow  contin- 
ued use  of  substance  that  has  along 
history  of  use  and  no  practical  substi- 
tute. To  utilize  this  provision,  FDA 
would  have  to  conclude  that  "the 
risks  *  •  •  are  acceptable  on  account 
of  the  benefits  to  human  health." 

Fifth,  the  bill  directs  FDA  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  for  receiving  expert 
external  scientific  advice  on  signifi- 
cant food  safety  issues  when  the  Com- 
missioner of  FDA  determines  this  will 
help     resolve     substantial     scientific 

issues.  ,     ^,.      ,     • 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  clari- 
fication of  the  criteria  and  procedures 
for  regulating  so-called  "indirect  addi- 
tives," such  as  packaging  materials. 

Seventh,  the  bill  simplifies  the  pro- 
cedures for  setting  tolerances  for  food 
contaminants. 

Finally,  the  bill  conforms  the  Feder- 
al Meat.  Poultry,  and  Egg  Acts,  en- 
forced by  the  USDA.  to  the  changes  in 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Notably,  the  conforming  changes 
would  provide  for  independent  scien- 
tific peer  review  and  authorize  a 
phaseout     under     these     agricultural 

laws.  ^  ,         , 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  a  balanced 
approach  to  this  difficult  area  of 
public  health  regulations.  It  carefully 
preserves  the  authority  of  FDA  and 
USDA  to  carry  out  their  essential  re- 
sponsibilities. It  continues  to  require 
that  the  food  industry  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  in  establishing  the 
safety  of  food  constituents.  It  retains 
the  historic  focus  of  our  food  safety 
laws  on  protecting  the  public  health. 
And  it  brings  our  food  safety  laws  into 
conformity  with  contemporary  scien- 
tific capability.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  modernize 
our  food  safety  laws.  I  urge  careful 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  Food 
Safety  Modernization  Act  of  1983  as 
the  way  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
the  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tms 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Food  Safety  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC 
ACT 
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DEFINITION  OF  SAFE 

Sec.  101.  Section  201{u)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321(u))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(u)  The  term  safe',  as  used  in  subsection 
(s)  of  this  section  and  In  sections  408,  409, 
512  and  706,  means  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  risks  of  a  substance  under  the  in- 
tended conditions  of  use  are  negligible.  . 


PHASEOUT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
336)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
•Nothing"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  with  respect  to  a  use  of  a  sub- 
stance that  a  regulation  may  not  remain  in 
force  under  section  409(c),  512(c),  or  706(b) 
01  that  such  use  of  the  substance  may 
render  food  injurious  to  health  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)(1).  or  determines  that  a  sub- 
stance which  has  been  generally  recognized 
as  safe  is  no  longer  so  recognized,  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  permit  the  contin- 
ued use  of  such  substance  for  a  period  of  up 
to  five  years  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  imposed  by  the  SecreUry  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  unreasonable  risk  to  the  public 
health  will  result  from  such  continued  use. 
•(2)  During  such  period,  the  Secretary 
may  impose  such  conditions  on  use  of  such 
substance  as  may  be  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient for  protection  of  the  public  health,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  a  phased  reduction  of  the  foods  or 
classes  of  foods  in  or  on  which  such  sub- 
stance may  continue  to  be  used: 

•(B)  a  phased  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
such  substance  which  may  be  used  or  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  or  on  such  food;  and 

"(C)  labeling  or  packaging  requirements 
for  foods  containing  or  exposed  to  such  sub- 

■•(3)  In  determining  whether  to  permit 
such  continued  use,  and  the  duration  and 
conditions  of  any  such  continued  use,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account— 

••(A)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  such  use  of  the  substance,  or 
limitation  or  prohibition  of  use.  as  the  case 
may  be;  and 

••(B)  effects  of  such  use  of  the  substance, 
including  effects  on  the  nutritional  value, 
cost  and  availability  of  food,  and  use  for  die- 
tary management  and  other  health  related 

purposes.  ..,,■. 

"(4)  Continued  use  of  a  substance  shall  be 
permitted  under  this  subsection  only  so  long 
as  a  practicable  substitute  is  not  available 
for  such  substance  for  such  use,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  allow  the 
continued  use  of  such  substance  during  a 
period  otherwise  permitted  by  this  section 
in  which  a  substitute  is  available  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  public  health 
will  be  better  sen,'ed  by  the  simultaneous 
use  of  such  substance  and  such  substitutes. 

••(5)  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
continued  use  permitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
permit  the  use  of  such  substance  for  one  ad- 
ditional period  of  up  to  five  years,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed 
under  this  subsection,  based  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  listed  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  a  determination  that  diligent 
efforts  to  develop  a  substitute  for  such  sub- 
stance are  being  made. 

•■(6)  While  a  regulation  issued  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  substance  is  in 
effect  a  food  shall  not.  by  reason  of  bearing 
or  containing  such  substance  in  accordance 
with  such  regulation,  be  considered  adulter- 
ated within  the  meaning  or  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (6)  of  section  402(a)  or  section 
402(c).". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  '•phaseout  authority". 


delaney  clause 
Sec.   103.  (a)  Section  409(c)(3)(A)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  348(c)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
out    all    after    -Provided,    Thaf    through 
•except  that  this  provi.50  shall  not  apply " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if 
the  additive  as  a  whole  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or 
if  the  additive  as  a  whole  is  found,  after 
tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the  evalua- 
tion  of   the   safely   of    food   additives,   to 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal,  except  that 
this  proviso  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
use  of  a  substance  if  the  Secretary,  on  the 
basis  of  scientifically  adequate  experimental 
evidence   with    respect   to   the   substances 
mechanism   of   action   or   the   manner    in 
which  the  substance  is  metabolized  or  other 
experimental  evidence,  including  the  use  of 
risk  assessment  procedures  when  appropri- 
ate, determines  that  the  risk  of  cancer  to 
humans    from    exposure    to    the    additive 
under  the  intended  conditions  of  such  use  is 
negligible,  or". 

(b)  Section  512(d)(lKH)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  360b(d)(l)(H))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••,  except  that"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  use  of  such 
drug,  if  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tifically adequate  experimental  evidence 
with  respect  to  such  drug's  mechanism  of 
action  or  the  manner  in  which  such  drug  is 
metabolized  or  other  experimental  evidence, 
including  the  use  of  risk  assessment  proce- 
dures when  appropriate,  determines  that 
the  risk  of  cancer  to  humans  from  exposure 
to  such  drug  under  the  intended  conditions 
of  such  use  is  negligible:  Provided  further. 
That". 

(c)  Section  706(b)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  376(b)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after   'A  color  additive"  through   •: 
Provided,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:    "(i)  shall  be  deemed  unsafe,  and 
shall  not  be  listed,  for  any  use  which  will  or 
may  result  in  ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such 
additive,  if  the  additive  as  a  whole  is  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer  when  in- 
gested by  man  or  animal,  or  if  the  additive 
as  a  whole  is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after 
tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  of  additives  for  use  in 
food,  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal,  and 
(ii)  shall  be  deemed  unsafe,  and  shall  not  be 
listed,  for  any  use  which  will  not  result  in 
ingestion  of  any  part  of  such  additive,  if. 
after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
evaluation   of   the   safety   of   additives   for 
such  use.  or  after  other  relevant  exposure  of 
man  or  animal  to  such  additive,  the  additive 
as  a  whole  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal:  Provided. 
That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
use  of  a  color  additive,  if  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  scientifically  adequate  experi- 
mental evidence  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tive"s  mechanism  of  action  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  additive  is  metabolized  or  other 
experimental  evidence,  including  the  use  of 
risk  assessment  procedures  when  appropri- 
ate, determines  that  the  risk  of  cancer  to 
humans    from    exposure    to    the    additive 
under  the  intended  conditions  of  such  use  is 
negligible:  Provided  further.". 

CONSIDERATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Sec    104.  Section  409(c)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
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there  is  a  substantial  history  of 
the  food  additive  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  such  food  additive 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

following  new  paragraph: 

withstanding  any  other  provision 

.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  regu- 

respect  to  a  use  of  a  food  addi- 

bing  the  conditions  under  which 

ive  may  be  used,  if  a  fair  evalua- 

evidence  before  the  Secretary 


purpo^s.  . 

SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW 

Sec  lOl.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  ami  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341  et 
seq.)  is  ar  lended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW 

Within  180  days  after  the  date 

of  the  Pood  Safety  Moderniza- 

1983.  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 

e^tablish   procedures  for  receiving 

a  committee  of  scientifically 

individuals,  supported  by  a  scien- 

q  aalified  staff  of  individuals,  whose 

ind  scientically  qualified  staff  are 

full-time  employ  of  the  United 

in  cases  in  which  the 

determines  with  respect   to  the 

substance  in  food  that  there  is  a 

scientific  issue  the  resolution  of 

be  materially  facilitated  by  inde- 

ientific  peer  review.". 

INDIRECT  ADDITIVES 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood. 

Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341  et 

amended  by  section  105  of  this  Act) 

amended  by  adding  the  following 


U. 


•INDIRECT  ADDITIVES 

Within  two  years  after  the  date 

enactnient  of  the  Food  Safety  Modemiza- 

1983.  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 

ejtablish  standards  for  determining 

intended  use  of  a  substance  will 

to  result  in  its  becoming  a  food 

i^der  section  201(s).  taking  into  ac- 

vant   factors   including   levels  of 

e|cposure   to   the  substance   (based 

ningful  projection  from  reliable 

undfer  its  intended  conditions  of  use  of 

substance  and  the  toxicological  charac- 

the  substance.". 
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Section  406  Procedures 

Section   701(e)   of   the   Federal 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21   U.S.C. 
imended  by  striking  out  •406.". 
II— AMENDMENTS      TO      THE 
POULTRY     PRODUCTS     INSPECTION 
FEDERAL   MEAT    INSPEC- 
AND  THE  EGG  PRODUCTS 
INSPEClTION  ACT 

:EGULATION  OF  SUBSTANCES 

(a)   Section    4(g)(2)(A)   of    the 
Ifroducts  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
)).  section  l(m)(2)(A)  of  the  Fed- 
Inspection     Act     (21      U.S.C. 
A)),  and  section  4(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Inspection    Act    (21    U.S.C 
A))  are  each  amended  by  striking 
may.   in  the  judgment  of  the 
make    such    article    unfit    for 


iOl 


)(fV 
Me  It 


Ptoi  lucts 


hi  :h 


human  food"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
•'which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act:  Provided.  That  if  no  regulation 
under  such  section  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  such  substance,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
mulgate a  regulation  with  respect  to  such 
substance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  406  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act". 

(b)  Section  4(g)(2)(D)  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C  453(g)(2)(D)). 
section  l(m)(2)(D)  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(m)(2)(D)).  and 
section  4(a)(2)(D)  of  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  1033(a)(2)(D)).  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  after  "Provided. 
That"  the  following:  'while  a  regulation  or 
approval  with  respect  to  a  use  of  a  sub- 
stance is  in  effect  under  sections  406.  408. 
409.  or  706  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  a  product  shall  not.  by  reason 
of  bearing  or  containing  such  substance  in 
accordance  with  such  regulation  or  approv- 
al, be  considered  to  be  adulterated  under 
subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph:  Provid- 
ed further,  That ". 

PHASEOUT  AUTHORITY— SCIENTIFIC  PEER 
review:  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 

Sec  202.  Section  14  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  463)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
use  of  a  substance  in  food  or  food  packaging 
violates  a  general  or  specific  safety  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  issue  a 
regulation  with  respect  to  such  use  of  such 
substance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  306(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

■•(e)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Food  Safety  Modernization 
Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  procedures  for  receiving 
advice  from  a  committee  of  scientifically 
qualified  individuals,  supported  by  a  scien- 
tifically qualified  staff  of  individuals,  whose 
members  and  scientifically  qualified  staff 
are  not  in  the  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  cases  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  a  substance  in  food 
that  there  is  a  substantial  scientific  issue, 
the  resolution  of  which  may  be  materially 
facilitated  by  independent  scientific  peer 
review.". 

phaseout  authority— scientific  peer 
review:  federal  meat  inspection  act 

Sec  203.  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

Sec  25.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
use  of  a  substance  in  food  or  food  packaging 
violates  a  general  or  specific  safety  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  issue  a 
regulation  with  respect  to  such  use  of  such 
substance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  306(b)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Sec  26.  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Food  Safety  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  procedures  for  receiving 
advice  Irom  a  committee  of  scientifically 
qualified  individuals,  supported  by  a  scien- 
tifically qualified  staff  of  individuals,  whose 
members  and  scientifically  qualified  staff 
are  not  in  the  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  cases  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  a  substance  in  food 


that  there  is  a  substantial  scientific  issue 
the  resolution  of  which  may  be  materially 
facilitated  by  independent  scientific  peer 
review.". 

PHASEOUT  AUTHORITY— SCIENTIFIC  PEER 
review:  EGG  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 

Sec  204.  Section  14  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1043)  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(a)"  before  "The"  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
use  of  a  substance  in  food  or  food  packaging 
violates  a  general  or  specific  safety  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  issue  a 
regulation  with  respect  to  such  use  of  such 
substance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  306(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

'•(c)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Food  Safety  Modernization 
Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  procedures  for  receiving 
advice  from  a  committee  of  scientifically 
qualified  individuals,  supported  by  a  scien- 
tifically qualified  staff  of  individuals,  whose 
members  and  scientifically  qualified  staff 
are  not  in  the  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  cases  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  a  substance  in  food 
that  there  is  a  substantial  scientific  issue 
the  resolution  of  which  may  be  materially 
facilitated  by  independent  scientific  peer 
review.". 

TITLE  III-EFFECTIVE  DATE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 

Section-bySection  Analysis  of  the  "Food 
Safety  Modernization  Act  of  1983" 

I.  introduction 

The  "Pood  Safety  Modernization  Act  of 
1983"  (the  "FSMA")  contains  several  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  the  food  safety  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (the  'FDC  Act")  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(the  "FMI  Act").  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  (the  "PPI  Act")  and  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (the  "EPI  Act").  The  FSMA 
is  a  successor  to.  and  is  evolved  from,  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Congress  in  recent 
years,  notably  S.  1442  and  H.R.  5491.  each 
of  which  was  introduced  during  the  97th 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  the  FSMA  are 
derived  not  only  from  these  prior  bills,  but 
from  the  three  days  of  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  food  safety  law  and  policy  held 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  June  8-10,  1983. 

At  those  hearings,  testimony  was  received 
from  witnesses  representing  diverse  inter- 
ests and  perspectives,  including  those  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  CFDA")  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
("USDA"),  prestigious  scientists,  and  indus- 
try and  consumer  groups.  It  was  the  clear 
consensus  of  those  witnesses  that  the  cur- 
rent law  is  basically  sound  and  has  worked 
well  to  ensure  that  the  American  food 
supply  is  safe.  Many  of  those  witnesses  also 
testified,  however,  that  current  food  safety 
law  does  not  conform  to  current  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge  and  capabili- 
ties, does  not  permit  the  FDA  and  USDA  to 
consider  all  pertinent  scientific  information 
in  making  food  safety  regulatory  decisions 
and  does  not  give  FDA  and  USDA  sufficient 
flexibility  to  develop  appropriate  regulatory 
responses  to  all  food  safety  issues  which 
arise.  The  FSMA  addresses  these  problems 


while  also  retaining  the  basic  structure  and 
requirements  of  the  current  laws,  laws 
which  have  ensured  that  the  American  food 
supply  is  the  safest  in  the  world. 

The  FSMA  consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I 
contains    amendments    to    several    specific 
provisions  of  the  FDC  Act  relating  to  food 
additives,  color  additives,  new  animal  drugs 
and  contaminants  of  food,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions which  would  affect  food  safety  deci- 
sions generally.  Title  II  contains  conforming 
amendments  to  the  FMI  Act,  PPI  Act  and 
EPI  Act.  each  of  which  is  enforced  by  the 
USDA  and  several  changes  to  those  laws  in- 
tended to   further  ensure  consistency   be- 
tween  the   policies   and   requirements   im- 
posed by  FDA  and  USDA.  Title  III  specifies 
the  effective  date  of  the  FSMA.  Each  of  the 
changes   to   current   law   which   would   be 
made  by  the  FSMA  are  described  below. 
II.  definition  of  'safe" 
One  of  the  central  concepts  of  the  FDC 
Act— a  concept  which  is  not  altered  by  the 
FSMA— is  the  requirement  that  substances 
used  to  produce,  process,  package,  hold,  or 
otherwise  affect  food  (i.e.,  substances  de- 
fined under  the  law  as  food  additives,  color 
additives,  pesticide  residues,  and  residues  of 
new  animal  drugs)  be  demonstrated  to  be 
•safe"  before  use.  A  manufacturer  or  food 
processor  who  wants  to  use  a  substance  in 
food  is  now  required  to  provide  to  FDA  all 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  data  needed 
to  prove  that  the  substance  is  safe.  This  re- 
quirement is  not  altered  by  the  FSMA. 

These  requirements  have  their  origins  in 
the  Food  Additive  Amendment  of  1958  (the 
food  additive  provisions  of  the  FDC  Act 
have  not  been  revised  since  then)  and  have 
been  extended  to  color  additives,  pesticide 
residues  and  residues  of  new  animal  drugs. 
Although  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
of  1958  required,  for  the  first  time,  that 
"food  additives,"  as  defined  in  section  201(s) 
of  the  FDC  Act,  21  U.S.C.  §  321(s),  be  shown 
to  be  "safe,"  the  Amendment  did  not  define 
the  term.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Amendment,  however,  reflects  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  1958  that  "safe  re- 
quired the  proponent  of  use  of  an  additive 
to  demonstrate,  by  competent  scientific  evi- 
dence to  a  "reasonable  certainty,"  that  "no 
harm'  would  occur  from  use  of  the  additive. 
This  "definition"  has  been  incorporated  in 
FDA  regulations  and  has  guided  food  safety 
decisions  by  FDA  for  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  evident  from  the  legislative  history  of 
the     1958     Amendment     (and     subsequent 
amendments  related  to  other  types  of  food 
constituents)  that  a  policy  of  "zero  risk 
was  not  intended  by  the  Congress:  indeed, 
such  a  policy  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  implement.  In  recent  years,  sci- 
ence has  provided  ever  more  exquisite  ana- 
lytical techniques  and  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated  techniques   to   identify,   assess,   and 
quantify  potential  risks.  FDA  has  attempted 
to   adapt   its   regulatory   policies   to   these 
changes  in  scientific  capability.  Current  sci- 
entific capability  enables  us  to  identify  po- 
tential  risks  throughout   the   food  supply 
(eg     we  can  detect  substances  in  food  at 
parts  per  trillion).  Scientific  capability  also 
enables  us  to  determine  the  upper  boundary 
of  these  potential  risks  and  thus  to  identify 
those  which  may  pose  public  health  con- 
cerns. The  absence  of  a  definition  of  '  safe 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  FDA 
to  apply  consUtently  appropriate  regulatory 
policies  which  distinguish   between   trivial 
risks  and  those  which  warrant  concern.  The 
FSMA  would  add  a  definition  of  "safe     to 
the  FDC  Act.  and.  in  so  doing,  insure  that 
the  public  health  is  protected  from  those 


risks  in  food  which  are  not  demonstrated  to 
be  trivial. 

Under  section  101  of  the  FSMA.  section 
201(u)  of  the  FDC  Act  would  be  amended  to 
define  the  term  "safe'-as  it  applies  to  food 
additives,  color  additives,  residues  of  new 
animal  drugs,  and  pesticide  residues— as  "a 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  risks  of  a  sub- 
stance under  the  intended  conditions  of  use 
are  negligible."  This  definition  would  ac- 
complish several  objectives. 

First,  it  would  continue  the  requirement 
that  the  manufacturer  or  user  of  a  food  con- 
stituent, such  as  a  food  additive,  demon- 
strate safety  to  a  "reasonable  certainty." 
This  feature  of  the  new  definition  will 
ensure  that  the  scientific  evidence  needed  to 
demonstrate  safety  is  comprehensive  and  re- 
liable and  resolves  the  issues  pertinent  to 
the  safety  decision.  The  "reasonable  cer- 
tainty" language  is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach of  current  law.  but  by  making  the 
phrase  a  part  of  the  FDC  Act  (as  opposed  to 
its  presence  in  the  legislative  history)  its 
continued  viability  as  part  of  the  concept  of 
safety  will  be  preserved. 

Second,  the  benchmark  for  distinguishing 
substances  shown  to  be    "safe '  and  those 
that  have  not,  would  be  clarified.  Under  the 
definition,     a     substance     determined     to 
present    no   more    than    "negligible"    risks 
would  be  safe.  The  inclusion  of  a  standard 
of  "negligible"  risk  would  ensure  that  the 
public  health  is  fully  protected;  trivial  risks, 
that  is.   those  that  do  not   endanger  the 
public  health,  would  not  be  a  basis  for  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  substances  in  food.  With 
the  development  of  techniques  for  quantita- 
tive  risk  assessment   and   the   greatly   en- 
hanced information  on.  and  understanding 
of,  the  toxicology  of  food  constituents,  dis- 
tinctions can  reasonably  and  appropriately 
be  made  between  the  risks,  if  any.  presented 
by  substances  in  food.  The  definition  would 
help  FDA   to  better  adapt  its   regulatory 
policies  to  distinguish  between  those  sub- 
stances which  may  present  public  health 
concerns    or    otherwise    warrant    attention 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  definition  would  thus  reaffirm  the  re- 
quirement for  persuasive  proof  of  the  safety 
of  food  constitutents.  distinguish  between 
negligible  risks  and  those  of  public  health 
concern,  and  help  to  provide  for  food  safety 
regulatory  decisions  that  embody  consider- 
ation of,  and  reliance  on,  current  scientific 
and  technological  information  and  capabili- 
ties. 


III.  PHASEOUT  AUTHORITY 

The  FDC  Act  does  not  currently  authorize 
the  FDA  to  provide  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  a  substance  from  food  when  such 
substance  has  been  determined  not  to  satis- 
fy the  substantive  criteria  of  the  FDC  Act 
for  continued  u.se.  The  lack  of  this  author- 
ity and  the  potentially  undesirable  conse- 
quences because  of  its  absence,  were  illus- 
trated several  years  ago  when  a  study  ap- 
peared to  implicate  nitrites  as  animal  car- 
cinogens. Nitrites  are  widely  used  to  pre- 
serve meat  and  poultry  products.  Precipi- 
tous action  to  eliminate  them,  if  the  evi- 
dence had  demonstrated  a  risk  which  re- 
quired such  action  (ultimately  the  study  in 
question  was  determined  not  to  implicate  ni- 
trites directly  in  cancer  causation),  would 
have  created  unacceptable  risks  (there  being 
no  practicable  substitutes  for  nitrites  to  pro- 
tect certain  foods  from  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  botulism)  and  adversely  af- 
fected the  costs  related  to,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of,  a  major  component  of  the  food 
supply. 


When  it  became  apparent  that  a  gradual 
elimination  or  phaseout  of  nitrites  (or  any 
other  substance  in  use)  was  not  permitted 
under  current  law,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  phaseout. 
That  specific  phaseout  legislation  became 
unnecessary,  but  the  episode  did  demon- 
strate the  need  generally  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  removal  of  substances  from  food, 
under  certain  circumstances,  when  a  deci- 
sion is  made  to  ban  further  use.  The  phase- 
out  provision  in  the  FSMA  deals  only  with 
the  implementation  of  a  decision  to  elimi- 
nate gradually  a  substance  from  food;  the 
criteria  under  the  FDC  Act  for  determining 
whether  a  substance  may  remain  in  further 
use  Indefinitely  is  not  affected  by  the  provi- 
sion. 

Under  section  102  of  the  FSMA,  section 
306  of  the  FDC  Act,  would  be  amended  by 
redesignating  the  current  provisions  as 
paragraph  (a)  and  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (b).  The  amendment  to  section  306 
would  authorize  FDA,  by  regulation,  to 
permit  the  continued  use  of  a  substance  (a 
food  additive  or  color  additive,  a  substance 
with  a  prior  sanction  or  one  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe,  and  a  new  animal  drug)  which 
it  had  determined  no  longer  met  the  criteria 
for  indefinite  continued  use.  for  a  period  up 
to  five  years.  A  phaseout  would  be  permit- 
ted under  this  section  only  if  the  FDA  de- 
cided that  "no  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
public  health  "  would  result  from  continued 
use  of  the  substance  during  the  phaseout 
period.  A  phaseout  would  be  permitted  only 
as  long  as  a  practicable  substitute  for  the 
substance  in  question  was  not  available. 

The  section  would  authorize  the  FDA.  as 
appropriate,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  sub- 
stance allowed  In  food,  restrict  the  foods  in 
which  substance  may  be  used,  or  to  provide 
for  labeling  or  packaging  requirements 
during  the  phaseout  period.  In  addition,  be- 
cause five  years  may  not.  In  some  Instances, 
be  adequate  to  develop  and  obtain  approval 
of  a  practicable  substitute  (or  substitutes) 
for  the  substance  in  question,  the  phaseout 
could  be  extended  for  up  to  an  additional 
five  years.  An  extension  would  only  by  per- 
mitted, however,  if  the  FDA  decided  that 
diligent  efforts  were  being  made  to  develop 
substitutes  and  if  a  continuation  of  the 
phaseout  period  were  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  the  section. 

In  deciding  on  the  length  una  conditions 
of  a  phaseout.  the  section  directs  the  FDA 
to  consider,  for  each  use  of  a  substance,  the 
risks  associated  with  using  the  substance 
and  the  risks  associated  with  limiting  or 
prohibiting  its  use.  Also,  the  FDA  would  be 
required  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
the  substance  on  such  factors  as  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food,  the  cost  and  avallabU- 
ity  of  food,  and  the  use  of  the  substance  for 
dietary  management  and  other  health-relat- 
ed purposes.  In  short,  decisions  on  the 
length  and  conditions  of  a  phaseout  would 
be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  numerous  fac- 
tors and  would  reflect  the  judgment  of  the 
Agency  as  to  how  best  to  Implement  a  deci- 
sion to  ban  a  substance.  As  is  the  case  under 
the  FDC  Act  in  general,  the  A.gency's  judg- 
ment about  the  risks  of  continued  use  of  a 
substance  would  be  an  important  element  of 
any  phaseout  decision. 

Finally,  the  FDA  would  be  permitted  to 
provide  for  the  continued  use  of  a  substance 
subject  to  a  phaseout  regulation  even  after 
a  practicable  substitute  is  available  only  if  it 
is  determined  by  FDA  that  the  public 
health  is  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  use 
of  more  than  one  substance  for  a  particular 
use  or  uses  (e.g.,  FDA  might  conclude  that 
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the  use  ol  lower  levels  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances b  ?tter  protects  the  public  health 
than  reliafice  on  a  single  substance). 
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Under  the  revised  Delaney  Clauses,  a  sub- 
stance would  not  be  required  to  be  banned 
(or  could  be  approved)  if  the  proponent  of 
use  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  credible 
experimental  evidence,  that  the  risks  to 
humans  under  the  intended  conditions  of 
use  were  negligible.  This  standard  would  be 
consistent  with  current  science  and  with  the 
definition  of  safe  set  forth  in  section  101  of 
the  FSMA,  while  also  retaining  the  special 
provisions  of  current  law  for  dealing  with 
carcinogenic  substances. 

In  deciding  whether  a  substance  shown  to 
induce  cancer  presented  only  a  negligible 
risk  of  cancer,  the  FDA  would  consider  the 
evidence  (generally  based  on  studies  in  labo- 
ratory animals)  bearing  on  whether  the  sub- 
stance induces  cancer,  as  well  as  other  "sci- 
entifically adequate  experimental  evidence" 
on  such  matters  as  the  mechanism  of  action 
and  metabolism  of  the  substance.  When 
FDA  determines  that  it  is  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate, quantitative  risk  assessments 
could  be  used  to  aid  in  evaluating  the  safety 
of  substances  under  the  Delaney  Clause. 
The  revised  Delaney  Clause  does  not  specify 
that  any  particular  weight  be  given  to  any 
single  component  of  the  scientific  inquiry, 
but  does  provide  for  all  pertinent  scientific 
evidence  to  be  considered  and  for  the  regu- 
latory decision  ultimately  to  be  based  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk,  if  any,  to  humans. 

The  Delaney  Clauses  for  food  and  color 
additives  (in  section  409  and  706  of  the  FDC 
Act)  would  also  be  revised  to  confirm  that 
the  Clause,  if  it  applies  at  all,  applies  to  the 
"additive  as  a  whole"  and  not  to  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  additive,  such  as  trace 
amounts  of  reaction  products  and  chemical 
impurities.  The  safety  of  the  constituents 
would  continue  to  be  determined  under  the 
general  safety  requirement  for  additives. 
This  clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  De- 
laney Clause  would  ensure  that  additives 
are  not  banned  because  of  the  presence  of 
trace  carcinogenic  constituents  unless  those 
constituents  present  greater  than  negligible 
risks. 

VI.  CONSIDERATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Under  section  409  of  the  FDC  Act.  21 
U.S.C.  §  348,  regulatory  decisions  on  food 
additives  are  based  primarily  on  scientific 
judgments  about  the  risks,  if  any,  presented 
by  the  additive.  Although  food  additives  are 
required  to  be  shown  to  be  functional,  that 
is.  to  achieve  the  technical  or  physical 
effect  for  which  iheir  use  is  intended,  the 
FDC  Act  does  not  authorize  an  inquiry  into 
the  "benefits"  of  the  additive.  The  Congress 
squarely  addressed  this  issue  in  1958,  and 
decided  then  not  to  interject  into  the  regu- 
latory process,  a  consideration  better  left,  in 
most  instances,  to  the  marketplace.  The  cri- 
teria for  food  additive  decisionmaking  has 
thus  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  additive 
on  the  public  health. 

There  exists  a  circumstance,  however,  in 
which  current  law  excludes  from  consider- 
ation matters  pertinent  to  the  public 
health.  This  circumstance,  illustrated  by 
such  diverse  substances  as  the  antioxidant 
BHA.  the  sweetener  saccharin,  and  the  pre- 
servative nitrites,  occurs  when  an  additive 
with  a  substantial  history  of  use  and  no 
practicable  substitute,  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  a  safety  assessment 
alone.  Under  current  law,  FDA  could  not,  in 
such  a  circumstance,  consider  the  health-re- 
lated benefits  of  the  additive  before  decid- 
ing what  action  to  take.  It  is  thus  possible 
under  current  law.  for  FDA  to  be  required 
to  ban  a  long-used  and  unique  additive  even 
though,  on  balance,  the  public  health  would 


be  better  served  by  continued  use  of  the  ad- 
ditive. 

Section  104  of  the  FSMA  would  correct 
this  deficiency  in  current  law  by  authorizing 
FDA  to  consider  the  benefits  to  human 
health  from  a  long-used  additive  with  no 
practicable  substitute  before  prohibiting  its 
use  on  the  basis  of  the  risks  to  human 
health  presented  by  the  additive.  The  provi- 
sion would  permit  continued  use  of  an  addi- 
tive if.  after  considering  such  benefits  to 
human  health  as  the  effects  of  its  use  on 
the  "nutritional  value  and  availability  of 
food,"  "uses  for  dietary  management,  and 
other  health-related  purposes,"  the  risks  to 
human  health  were  found  to  be  acceptable. 

The  authority  to  consider  benefits  under 
section  104  of  the  FSMA  is  appropriately 
limited  in  sevc-ral  ways.  First,  the  provision 
authorizes  the  consideration  of  health-relat- 
ed benefits  only  and  thereby  retains  the 
twenty-five  year  old  concept  of  food  additive 
regulation  that  places  protection  of  the 
public  health  at  the  center  of  PDA's  respon- 
sibilities. The  provision  authorizes  consider- 
ation of  health  benefits  from  a  broad  per- 
spective, tut  does  not  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration under  any  circumstances  of  non- 
health-related  benefits. 

Second,  benefits  would  be  considered  only 
for  food  additives  (and  not  for  color  addi- 
tives), and  then  only  for  those  food  addi- 
tives which  have  a  substantial  history  of  use 
and  for  which  there  are  no  practicable  sub- 
stitutes. This  limitation  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  consideration  of  benefits  will  occur 
only  in  those  situations  in  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  adequate  evidence  bearing  on 
the  benefits,  and  not  simply  speculation 
about  them. 

Third,  as  is  the  case  with  establishing  the 
safety  of  a  food  additive,  the  burden  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  risks  to  human  health  are 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  benefits  to 
human  health  would  rest  with  the  propo- 
nent of  use  of  the  additive.  The  FDA's  role 
would  continue  to  be  to  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence provided  by  others  consistent  with 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  FDC  Act.  Evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  benefits  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  same  standards  for  evi- 
clence  of  risk  to  health. 

VII.  SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  reli- 
ability, credibility,  and  integrity  of  the  sci- 
entific process  depends,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  careful  use  of  scientific  peer  review. 
Consideration  of  scientific  findings,  evi- 
dence, and  reports  by  other  scientists  with 
appropriate  expertise,  helps  to  ensure  that 
decisions  (regulatory  or  others),  are  based 
on  sound,  reproducible,  valid,  and  reliable 
studies.  The  essence  of  a  sound  system  for 
scientific  peer  review  is  the  reliance  on  inde- 
pendent and  qualified  scientists  o  under- 
take a  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of 
all  data  pertinent  to  a  scientific  proposition 
or  conclusion. 

Scientific  peer  review  is  an  important 
component  of  food  safety  regulation.  It 
helps  to  ensure  that  decisions  are  based  on  a 
.scientifically  sound  basis  and  thereby  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  regulatory  system.  FDA  has 
resorted  to  peer  review  on  occasion  in  recent 
years  for  advice  and  assistance  on  signifi- 
cant scientific  issues  related  to  food  safety 
(and  other  aspects  of  its  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities). The  resort  to  scientific  peer 
review  by  FDA,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
sistent or  predictable. 

Section  105  of  the  FSMA  would  direct  the 
FDA,  within  180  days  of  enactment,  to  pro- 
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vide  by  regulation  for  a  system  of  independ- 
ent scientific  peer  review  on  "substantial 
scientific"  issues  related  to  food  safety.  The 
regulations  would  be  required  to  embody 
the  essential  features  of  a  workable  inde- 
pendent scientific  peer  review  provision  but 
would  leave  the  details  of  the  system  to  be 
determined  by  the  FDA,  after  it  received 
comments  from  the  public  on  its  Proposed 
system  The  peer  review  system  mandated 
under  section  105  does  not,  of  course,  pre- 
vent FDA  from  seeking  advice  on  its  own 
initiative  from  scientists  employed  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  Section  105,  the  FDA  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  advice  from  qualified  scien- 
tists who  are  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  whenever  a  substantial  scien- 
tific issue  arises,  the  resolution  of  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  FDA,  would  be  '  mate- 
rially facilitated"  by  independent  scientific 
peer  review.  To  assist  the  committee  of  ex- 
perts in  reaching  independent  conclusions, 
the  provision  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  scientifically-qualified  staff  of  persons 
who  like  the  committee  members,  are  not 
fulltime  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

""peer  review  would  be  required  only  when 
FDA  finds  that  because,  for  example,  the 
issues  are  unique,  the  scientific  findings  are 
controversial,  or  conflicting  data  are  pre- 
sented, the  resolution  of  the  scientific  issues 
underlying  a  regulatory  decision  and,  there- 
fore the  credibility  of  the  regulatory  deci- 
sion itself,  would  be  enhanced  by  independ- 
ent scientific  peer  review.  ■  ,  „f 
Section  105  provides  for  the  receipt  of 
advice  from  scientific  experts.  It  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  regulatory  decision  rests  with 
the  FDA. 

VIII.  INDIRECT  ADDITIVES 

Among  the  substance  which  are  defined  as 
"food  additives"  under  section  201(s)  of  the 
FDC  Act,  are  those  which,  because  of  their 
use  in  food  production,  packaging  or  hold- 
ing become  or  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  a  part  of  food.  This  category  of 
additives  is  know  as  "indirect  additives  oe- 
cause,  although  they  are  used  in  contact 
with  food,  they  are  not  deliberately  or  di- 
rectly "  added  to  it. 

Beginning  in  1958  and  continuing  until 
today  FDA  has  differentiated  in  its  regula- 
tory policy  between  direct  and  indirect  addi- 
tives. Unlike  most  direct  additives,  the  mdi- 
recls  are  not  advertently  added  to  food  ancl 
if  present  there  at  all  (through  food  contact 
surfaces)  are  present  at  low  levels,  some- 
times so  low  as  to  defy  detection  by  even  the 
most    sophisticated    analytical    techniques 

*T  recurring  difficulty  in  the  regulation  of 
indirect  additives  has  been  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  substance  is  subject  to 
food  additive  regulation  at  all  (i.e..  is  there  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  a  substance, 
such  as  a  component  of  a  Pj^t'c^  container, 
will  become  a  component  of  food).  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  question  be  resolved  so 
that  scarce  FDA  resources  are  not  allocated 
to  substances  which  are  not  likely  to 
become  part  of  food  and,  if  they  do.  only  at 
levels  of  no  public  health  significance,  and 
to  provide  predictability  and  certainty  for 
manufacturers  and   users  of   food   contact 

'"lectin  106  of  the  FSMA  would  add  a  new 
section  414  to  the  FDC  Act  to  require, 
within  two  years  of  enactment,  that  PDA  es- 
tablish, by  regulation,  standards  to  deter- 
mine under  what  circumstances  the  use  of  a 
substance  in  a  food  contact  situation  (i.e..  an 
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indirect  additive)  meets  the  food  additive 
definition  in  section  201(s)  of  the  FDC  Act. 
In  issuing  these  regulations,  the  FDA  would 
be  directed  to  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  the  extent  of  human  exposure 
to  a  substance  under  the  intended  condi- 
tions of  use  and  the  toxicological  character- 
istics of  the  substance.  The  regulations 
would  then  clarify  when  there  is  not  a  "rea- 
sonable expectation  "  that  a  substance  will 
become  a  part  of  food  within  the  meaning 
of  section  201(s)  of  the  FDC  Act. 


IX.  SECTION  406  PROCEDURES 

Section  107  of  the  FSMA  would  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  FDC  Act  by  informal  rule- 
making rather  than  the  formal  rulemaking 
now  required.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  tolerances  for  food 
contaminants,  for  example,  through  less 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  regulatory 
procedures.  Because  the  current  procedures 
for  tolerances  under  section  406  are  so  cum- 
bersome, FDA  has  rarely  relied  formally  on 
the  section,  opting  instead  for  the  informal 
approach  of  "action  levels,"  With  less  in- 
volved procedures  required  under  Section 
406  it  is  expected  that  PDA  would  no 
longer  need  to  rely  on  action  levels  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  and  would,  instead,  use 
section  406  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used. 

X.  CONFORMING  CHANGES  TO  THE  FMI.  PPI  AND 
EPI  ACTS 

Title  II  of  the  FSMA  would  make  several 
changes  to  the  FMI,  PPI  and  EPI  Acts,  each 
of  which  is  enforced  by  the  USDA. 

First,   section   201   of   the   PSMA   would 
amend  each  of  the  three  agricultu.al  prod- 
uct laws  to  provide  that  a  meat,  poultry  or 
egg  product  is  adulterated  because  it  con- 
tains an  added  poisonous  or  added  deleteri- 
ous substance  when  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
stance renders  the  food  "unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  406"  of  the  FDC  Act. 
This  amendment  would  thereby  substitute 
the  standard  of  section  406  for  the  current 
■unfit   for   human   food"   criterion.    In   so 
doing   the  amendment  would  permit  USDA 
to  consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
406  for  determining  when  an  added  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  adulter- 
ates a  meat,  poultry   or  egg   product  and 
make  its  regulatory  policy  consistent  with 
that  of  PDA.  The  amendment  would  also 
authorize  USDA  to  issue  regulations  under 
section  406  for  added  poisonous  or  added 
deleterious  substances  in  meat,  poultry  and 
egg  products,  but,  to  avoid  duplication,  only 
if  PDA  has  not  already  done  so.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  PDA's  current  author- 
ity to  issue  regulations  under  section  406. 

Second,  section  201(b)  of  the  PSMA  would 
correct  a  technical  defect  in  the  FMI.  PPI 
and   EPI   Acts.   Unlike   the   FDC   Act.   the 
three  agricultural  laws  do  not  provide  that 
the  use  of  a  substance,  in  a  meat,  poultry,  or 
eee  product  in  accordance  with  a  regulation 
issued  under  sections  406.  408,  409  or  706  of 
the  FDC  Act,  does  not  result  in  the  adulter- 
ation of  the  product  under  one  of  the  gener- 
al   adulteration    provisions    of    those    laws. 
Without  this  amendment,  it  is  possible  for  a 
meat,  poultry,  or  egg  product  to  be  adulter- 
ated because  of  the  presence  of  a  food  con- 
taminant, pesticide  residue,  food  additive,  or 
color  additive  even  though  the  use  of  the 
substance  conforms  to  a  regulation  provid- 
ing for  its  use.  „  ^  . 
Third    sections  202,  203  and  204  amend 
the  PPI    PMI  and  EPI  respectively,  to  au- 
thorize USDA  to  phase  out  the  use  of  sub- 
stances in  meat,  poultry  and  egg  products 
for  which  it  has  primary  responsibility  (e.g.. 


a  substance  for  which  it  has  issued  a  prior 
sanction  under  section  201(s)  of  the  FDC 
Act).  Phaseout  regulations  for  such  sub- 
stances would  be  issued  by  USDA  in  accord- 
ance with  the  phaseout  provision  in  section 
306(b)  of  the  PDC  Act. 

Finally,  sections  202.  203  and  204  of  the 
PSMA  would  provide  for  USDA  to  adopt, 
within  180  days  of  enactment,  regulations 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sci- 
entific peer  review  system.  This  provision  is 
identical  to  that  for  FDA  and  a  consistent 
approach  to  this  subject  between  the  two 
agencies  is  expected. 

XI.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Title  HI  of  the  FSMA  provides  that  its 
provisions  take  effect  upon  enactment. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr,  McClure,  Mr.  John- 
ston,    Mr.     DURENBERGER,     Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 

Mr.  Ford): 
S,  1939,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  for  qualifying  certain  property 
for  the  energy  tax  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  TAX  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Alternative 
Energy  Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1983  and 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Senator  Baker 
and  Senator  Byrd,  as  well  as  Senators 
DoMENici,  McClure,  Johnston, 
Durenberger,  Matsunaga,  Hatfield. 
and  Ford.  Similar  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives earlier  this  week. 

The  major  national  organizations 
which  represent  most  alternate  energy 
technologies  have  participated  with  us 
in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation  and 
consequently,  this  bill  already  has  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  those  inter- 
ests that  are  actively  pursuing  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels  and  re- 
newable energy  resources. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  do 
not  provide  any  one  group,  neither 
those  involved  in  synthetic  fuels  devel- 
opment, nor  those  pursuing  the  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  resources, 
with  all  those  tax  incentives  which 
have  been  advocated  by  the  particular 
group.  Rather,  this  bill  has  been  draft- 
ed in  a  spirit  of  compromise;  equal  at- 
tention has  been  given  toward  drafting 
a  measure  which  provides  those  mini- 
mum tax-related  incentives  needed  to 
encourage  development  of  alternative 
energy  technologies  while  also  taking 
into  account  our  country's  pressing 
Federal  deficit  and  the  need  to  mini- 
mize overall  negative  revenue  impacts 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  major 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  derived  from 
proposals  which  have  been  previously 
introduced  by  Senator  Domenici.  the 
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Jackson,  and  others  (S. 

by  Senator  Packwood,  Sena- 

and  others  (S.  1305). 

measures  were  originally  re- 

the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 

Taxation    which    I 

subcommittee  has  already 

2  days  of  public  hearings  on 

bills  and  has  received  testi- 

a  broad  cross  section  of 

Government  witnesses.  At 

of  the   hearings  I  stated 


that  while  I  believed  a  case  could  be 
made  for  tax  incentives  for  the  contin- 
ued development  of  our  alternative 
energy  resources.  I  also  cautioned 
those  who  provided  testimony  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  synthetic 
fuels  and  renewable  energy  industries 
to  make  a  convincing  and  substantiat- 
ed case  that  tax  incentives  are  impor- 
tant in  developing  various  alternative 
energy  technologies  and  that  without 
some    incentives    those    technologies 


will  not  be  otherwise  economically  fea- 
sible. 

In  my  opinion  that  case  has  been 
made,  and,  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  reflects  the 
findings  of  those  hearings.  More  spe- 
cifically, our  proposal,  which  attempts 
to  consolidate  the  major  provisions  of 
S.  1396  and  S.  1305  and  those  addition- 
al meritorious  suggestions  of  certain 
witnesses,  provides  the  following 
changes  to  current  law: 


MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 


Atteclcd  items 


Eirsting  l3* 


New  pioposal 


indwduals 


40  percent  until  Dec  31.  1985 


IS  peccent  EITC  until  Dec  3i.  1985 .. 

ISpefcenl  tITC  until  Dec  31.  1985.. 

10  percent  EITC  until  Dec  31.  1985.. 

11  percent  fITC  until  Dec  31.  1985 . . 
10  percent  EITC  until  Dec  31.  1985. 


None.. 


...Jto.. 


Eligitiie  for  10  percent  EITC  until  Dec  31.  1990.  provided:  (1)  engineering 
studies  and  oermil  applications  compleled  Defore  Ian  1  1983,  and  (2) 
bindins  contiacts  signed  for  Halt  of  specially  designed  equipment  befoie  Jan 
1,  1986 

lneliBil)le  lot  coverage       _ „ .. 

Eligitte  for  coverage  llirough  Dec  31.  1982 


.  40  percent  until  Dec  31.  1985.  30  percent  from  Jan  1,  1986  througti  Dec  31. 
1988  20  percent  from  Jan  1,  1989  through  Dec,  31.  1990 

.  20  percent  EITC  until  Dec  31.  1990;  30  percent  EITC  until  Dec.  31.  1990  for 

solar  photo  voltaics 

.  20  percent  tlTC  until  Dec  31.  1990- 

,  10  percent  (ITC  until  Dec  31.  1990 

.  11  percent  [ITC  until  Dec  31.  1990. 

10  percent  EITC  unlil  Dec.  31.  1990 

EHC  extended  until  Dec    31.   1995  if.   (I)  feasibility  studies  and  permit 

applications  completed  by  Dec,  31.  1990.  (2)  half  of  equipment  ordered  by 

Dec  31.  1993. 
Do 
EITC  exiended  until  Dec  31.  1995  il  FERC  peimit  application  filed  by  Jan   1 

1990 
Eligible  for  10  percent  EITC  until  Dec  31.  1995  if  condition  1  met  by  Dec  31. 

198/  and  condition  2  met  by  Dec  31.  1990 


Eligible  lot  EITC  coverage  lar  sands  depletion  allowance 
Eligible  for  coverage  until  Dec  31.  1995 


Department   of   the   Treasury 

ssed  opposition  to  the  con- 

of  energy  tax  credits.  This 

is  not  surprising  but  I  am 

traubled  by  the  rationale  uti- 

(fppose  tax  incentives  for  de- 

of  alternative  energy  tech- 

During   the   subcommittee's 

:his  past  summer,  the  Treas- 

Depa  -tment  testified  that  continu- 

energy  tax  credits  was  con- 

the  administration's  general 

of  relying  on  the  free  oper- 

the  marketplace  to  allocate 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 

1  matter  of  general  economic 

However,    I    cannot    agree 

jperation  of  that  principle  as 

for  determining  our  energy 


he  aring 


Agric  ultural 
ri  plete 

tJX 


of 


price 


record  of  the  Energy 

Taxation  Subcommit- 

with    testimony    that 

incentives  are  an  absolute 

to  insure  the  economic  devel- 

altemative  energy  technol- 

t  the  production  of  oil  from 

:ar  sands  or  electricity  from 

or  solar  energy.  Given  the 

of  traditional  fossil  fuel 

it  is  not  surprising  that  few 

if  any,  can  justify  massive 

on   energy   technologies 

a  product  that  is  more 

current  traditional  energy 

Without  some  type  of  incen- 

marketplace  will  not  allocate 

to    such    endeavors.    As    a 

energy  policy,  I  believe  Gov- 

tias  an  obligation  to  provide 

and   thereby   better 


in<  entives 


insure  the  prospect  of  energy  selfsuffi- 
ciency.  Surely,  opposition  to  incentives 
by  Government  which  could  assist  in 
our  gaining  energy  independence  is  an 
ostrich-like  approach.  If  we  learned 
anything  from  the  energy  crises  of  the 
1970's  it  was  that  dependency  on  for- 
eign energy  supplies  can  cause  massive 
worldwide  economic  upheaval.  What 
good  is  strict  adherence  to  an  econom- 
ic philosophy  if  we  cannot  run  our  fac- 
tories or  move  our  produce  and 
people?  To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  avert  economic 
devastation  like  that  which  was 
wrought  by  OPEC  in  our  recent  past  it 
seems  to  me  that  Government  has  a 
proper  role  in  the  energy  marketplace. 
For  these  same  reasons,  while  I  am 
ever  mindful  of  budget  constraints  and 
large  Federal  deficits  I,  nevertheless, 
think  it  prudent  to  incur  the  short- 
term  revenue  impact  of  this  type  of 
legislation  in  order  to  insure  long-term 
energy  self-sufficiency.  To  concentrate 
only  on  the  costs  of  lost  tax  revenues, 
which  is  the  litmus  test  for  opposition 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  ignores 
the  danger— which  the  economy  of 
this  country  has  already  experienced— 
of  depending  on  foreign  supplies  of 
crude  oil. 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve is  vital  to  the  development  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  alternative  energy 
technologies.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 


Moynihan,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 

Heinz,      Mr.      Wallop,      Mr. 

Symms,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  1940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  de- 
duction for  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
for  certain  advertisements  carried  by 
certain  foreign  broadcast  undertak- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CANADIAN  BORDER  BROADCASTING 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joined  by  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  to  redress  an  unfair  Ca- 
nadian trade  practice.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  two  Presidential  recommen- 
dations in  response  to  a  complaint 
filed  by  14  U.S.  broadcasters  in  1978 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

At  issue  is  a  Canadian  practice  that 
discriminates  against  American  border 
television  and  radio  stations  through 
the  denial  of  a  tax  deduction  to  Cana- 
dian advertisers  who  wish  to  use  their 
services.  By  one  estimate,  the  Canadi- 
an practice  is  costing  U.S.  broadcasters 
$20  million  annually  in  lost  revenues. 

Viewed  in  trade  policy  terms,  the 
border  broadcasting  ca.se  is  simple:  A 
restrictive  foreign  trade  practice  has 
adversely  affected  the  export  of  a  U.S. 
service.  The  Canadian  practice  is  a 
clear  distortion  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  Imposition  of  an  offsetting  bar- 
rier for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
Canadians  to  eliminate  their  restric- 
tive trade  practice  is  now  appropriate. 

In  the  face  of  our  growing  balance  of 
trade  deficit,  it  is  crucial  that  Con- 
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gress  stand  behind  American  export 
interests.  The  communications  indus- 
try is  an  important  service  industry 
and  the  service  sector  is  becommg  an 
increasingly  important  growth  factor 
on  our  export  ledger.  Thus,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  reenforce  one  of 
the  few  legal  mechanisms  which  u.b. 
service  exporters  can  invoke  to  gain 
relief  from  foreign  trade  barriers. 

The  border  broadcast  case  is  the 
first  case  involving  services  filed  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  to  receive 
a  Presidential  recommendation  for  a 
reciprocal  response.  This  case  has, 
therefore,  assumed  symbolic  impor- 
tance for  our  service  industry  export- 
ers Moreover,  failure  to  vigorously  im- 
plement the  finding  in  this  case  would 
threaten  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  section  301. 

The  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, held  full  hearings  on  the  identi- 
cal bill,  S.  2051,  on  May  14.  1982.  No 
committee  member  expressed  opposi- 
tion The  witness  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  expressed  com- 
plete support  and  urged  prompt  ap- 
proval in  order  to  send  a  clear  message 
to  Canada  that  the  United  States  finds 
the  policies  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard  to  be  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

After  the  House  held  hearings  on  an 
identical  bill.  H.R.  5205.  on  July  26. 
1982  the  Canadians  for  the  first  time 
indicated  informally  a  willingness  to 
negotiate.  The  97th  Congress  took  no 
action  on  the  mirror  bill  in  the  hope 
that  a  resolution  was  near. 

By  midsummer  of  this  year,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Canadians  had  no  seri- 
ous intention  to  negotiate  a  solution  to 
the  broadcasters'  complaint.  The  ad- 
ministration resubmitted  the  mirror 
proposal  on  August  3. 

The  administration  wants  this  legis- 
lation passed  quickly.  It  enjoys  biparti- 
san support.  We  must  show  the  Cana- 
dians that  the  U.S.  Government  is  se- 
rious about  ending  this  grossly  unfair 
trade  practice.  The  only  way  is  to  pass 
the  mirror  bill. 

The  administration  and  the  con- 
gress have  been  threatening  to  retali- 
ate against  Canadian  bill  C-58  for 
more  than  4  years.  The  border  broad- 
cast industry  has  waited  long  enough 
The  industry  has  used  the  section  301 
process  which  Congress  provided  for 
them.  They  have  patiently  waited  for 
us  to  pass  this  mirror  legislation.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act. 

In  view  of  the  bipartisan  support, 
the  administration's  recommendation, 
and  the  thorough  hearings  held  in 
both  Houses  on  the  identical  bill, 
there  is  no  reason  to  delay.  On  the 
contrary.  I  intend  to  seek  expeditious 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  administration's  message  on  tne 
Canadian  border  broadcasting  case  be 
included  in  the  Record. 
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S.  1940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i) 
as  subsection  (k)  and  by  inserting  before 
such  subsection  the  following  new  subsec- 

'"(j)  Certain  Foreign  Advertising  Ex- 
penses.— .  ,,  I,  1 
•■(1)  In  GENERAL.-NO  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
of  an  advertisement  carried  by  a  foreign 
broadcast  undertaking  and  directed  primari- 
ly to  a  market  in  the  United  States.  This 
paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  foreign  broad- 
cast undertakings  located  in  a  country 
which  denies  a  similar  deduction  for  the 
cost  of  advertising  directed  primarily  to  a 
market  in  that  foreign  country  when  laced 
with  a  United  States  broadcast  undertaking. 

••(2)  Broadcast  UNDERTAKiNG.-For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  broadcast 
undertaking-  includes  (but  is  not  limited  to) 
radio  and  television  stations." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  3,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  w,   n 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  17, 
1981  the  President  recommended  legisla- 
tion concerning  tax  deductions  for  expenses 
for  advertising  placed  with  a  foreign  broad- 
cast station  and  directed  primarily  at  the 
U.S.  market.  The  President's  transmittal 
was  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  9,  1980,  President  Carter 
sent  a  message  to  Ihe  Congress  concerning 
the  Canadian  tax  law  which  denies  a  deduc- 
tion for  Canadian  income  lax  purposes  for 
the  cost  of  advertising  placed  with  a  foreign 
broadcast  undertaking  and  directed  primari- 
ly at  the  Canadian  market.  President  Carter 
determined  that  this  provision  within  Cana- 
dian law  is  an  unreasonable  practice  which 
burdens  U.S.  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Tra'le  Act  of 
1974  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2411(a)(2)(B)). 
President  Carter  further  determined  that 
the  Canadian  practice  resulted  in  the  loss  ot 
access  by  U.S.  broadcasters  to  more  than 

$20  million  in  advertising  revenues  annual- 

^President  Carter,  under  provisions  of  the 
Trade    Act    of    1974.    proposed    legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  deny  a  deduction,  otherwise  allow- 
able under  the  Code,  for  expenses  of  an  ad- 
vertisement placed  with  a  foreign  broadcast 
undertaking    and    directed   primarily    to   ?. 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  restric- 
tion would  apply  only  if  a  similar  deduction 
is  denied  to  advertisers  in  the  country  in 
which  such  station  is  located  for  the  cost  of 
advertising  directed  primarily  to  a  rnarket  in 
that  country  when  placed  with  a  U.S.  broad- 
cast undertaking.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plicable with  Canada.  ,  ,  a,d  „ 
Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of.  1974  re- 
quires that  if  the  President  determines  that 
action  by  the  United  States  is  appropriate 
to  respond  to  any  act.  policy  or  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  that  is  unjustifiable,  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts  United   States  commerce    he   shall 
take    all    appropriate    and    feasible    action 


within  his  power  to  obtain  the  elimination 
of  such  act.  policy  or  practice.  The  intent  of 
section  301  is  to  resolve  disputes  and  there- 
by eliminate  the  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or    discriminatory    trade    practices    which 
burden  or  restrict  United  States  commerce. 
The  Canadian  tax  law  is  the  subject  of  one 
such  dispute.  Notwithstanding  a  good  faith 
effort   on  the  part   of   the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  resolve  the  dispute 
and  have  the  offending  practice  eliminated, 
this  dispute  has  not  been  resolved.  There- 
fore, I  am  acting  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301  to  recommend  legislation  similar  to 
the    amendment    proposed    by    President 
Carter.   This  amendment   to   the   Internal 
Revenue  code  would  mirror  the  Canadian 
law  as  it  applies  to  broadcast  undertakings, 
i.e.,  it  would  deny  a  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  advertisements  placed  with  a  for- 
eign broadcast  undertaking  and  directed  pri- 
marily to  a  market  in  the  U.S.  This  restric- 
tion would  apply  only  if  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  such  foreign  broadcast  un- 
dertaking is  located  deny  a  similar  deduc- 
tion to  advertisers  in  that  country.  Thus, 
the  legislation  will  establish  a  disincentive 
to  the  transfer  of  U.S.  advertising  revenues 
to  foreign  broadcast  undertakings  only  if 
the   laws   of   the   country   in   which   such 
broadcast  undertakings  are  located  create  a 
similar  disincentive  vis-a-vis  U.S.  broadcast 
undertakings.  Thus,  if  Canada  should  repeal 
its  law.  the  amendment  will  cease  to  apply 
to  Canada.  It  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  attributable  to  transac- 
tions entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  m- 
troduction  of  this  bill. 

At  this  time,  the  mirror  Image  legislation 
is  an  appropriate  response  to  the  Canadian 
practice.  The  intent  of  such  legislation  is 
not  to  erect  new  barriers  to  trade,  but 
rather  to  encourage  the  Canadians  to  elimi- 
nate their  unreasonable  and  restrictive 
practice.  I  recognize,  however,  that  this 
amendment  by  itself  may  not  cause  the  Ca- 
nadians to  resolve  this  dispute.  Therefore.  I 
note  that  I  retain  the  right  to  take  further 
action,  if  appropriate  to  obtain  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  practice  on  my  own  motion 
under  the  authority  of  section  301(c)(1). 
Hopefully,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  being  submit- 
ted at  this  time  because  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Government  of  Canada  be 
made  to  realize  the  importance  the  U.S. 
Government  attaches  to  the  resolution  of 
this  issue.  I  urge  its  early  passage. 

(Signed)  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  November  17.  1981. 
In  the  intervening  time  the  problem  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  I  therefore 
renew  the  Presidents  request  for  the  early 
enactment  of  the  legislation  described  in 
the  enclosed  proposal.  . 

There  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administrations  program  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  E.  Brock.« 

•  Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Danforth 
in  introducing  this  legislation,  which  is 
intended  to  induce  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  fair  treatment  for 
U  S  radio  and  television  stations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  needs 
to  be  introduced.  This  dispute  began 
in  1976,  when  Canada  acted  to  deny 
Canadian  firms  a  business  tax  deduc- 
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tion  for  advertising  on  U.S.  stations. 
Since  then,  the  United  States  has 
made  msny  good-faith  efforts  to  re- 
solve th<  dispute,  including  the  pro- 
posal of  1 1  reasonable  compromise  ear- 
lier this  year.  Unfortunately,  the  Ca- 
nadians I  ppear  unwilling  to  make  any 
serious  efforts  to  accommodate  U.S. 
concerns,  so  we  have  no  alternative  to 
passing  t  lis  "mirror-image"  bill.  I  look 
forward  t  o  working  with  Senator  Dan- 
Ciairman  Dole  and  other  Fi- 
Ccfctimittee  members  in  seeking 
of  this  legislation, 
television  stations,  including 
Maine,  are  widely  viewed  in 
They  offer  services  which  in- 
em  ertainment  and  information 
additional  commercial  avail- 
Canadian  advertisers,  and  a 
service  to  Canadian 
.  These  are  services  with 
value  in  the  international 
Yet  the  Canadian  tax 
law  prevfents  our  broadcasters  from 
being  jus  ly  compensated. 

The  si  uation  involving  radio  sta- 
tions presides  an  even  more  compel- 
ling illusi  ration  of  just  how  misguided 
and  unfa  r  this  Canadian  trade  barrier 
is.  Calais.  Maine,  and  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswic  t,  are  separated  only  by  a 
r  ver.  Commercially,  they  are 
jne  city.  The  only  radio  sta- 
area.  WQDY,  broadcasts 
CaUis.  Canadian  businesses  have 
if  they  want  to  advertise  on 
t  the  Canadian  Tax  Code 
with  the  ability  of  business 
choose  the  most  efficient 
achieve  their  advertising  ob- 
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ion   of   President   Reagan's 
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their  case.  We  are  obliged  to 

their  decision  to  use  section 
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ena<|ting  effective  legislation,  we 

I  think,  demonstrate  the 

using  section  301  to  obtain 
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By  1  Ir.  SPECTER: 
S.  1941.  A  bill  to  establish  the  crime 
victims    (issistance    fund    to    provide 


Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
programs  to  aid  juvenile  and  adult  vic- 
tims of  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CRIME  VICTIM'S  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  crime.  For  too  long  the  forgot- 
ten participants  in  our  criminal  justice 
systems,  these  victims  have  in  recent 
years  been  murdered,  raped,  robbed, 
and  assaulted  at  staggering  rates.  As  if 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  physical 
and  emotional  injuries  suffered  by 
these  innocent  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies are  often  compounded  by  enor- 
mous financial  losses  for  medical  bills, 
lost  wages,  rehabilitation  expenses, 
counseling  expenses,  and  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

This  bill  will  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  qualifying  State  victim  com- 
pensation programs  and  to  victim  and 
witness  assistance  programs.  Up  to  50 
percent  of  State  awards  to  victims  of 
State  crimes  can  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  States  will 
obtain  100  percent  reimbursement  of 
awards  to  victims  of  purely  Federal 
crimes.  Funding  will  come  from  the 
crime  victim's  assistance  fund,  com- 
posed of  a  special  court  assessment  to 
be  imposed  in  every  Federal  criminal 
caise,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  any  other 
funds  so  appropriated. 

Victims  of  crime  comprise  perhaps 
the  largest  group  of  people  ever  sys- 
tematically ignored  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Consider  these  facts.  In 
1982,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Report,  a  violent  crime  oc- 
curred every  25  seconds  in  this  coun- 
try. Murders  left  the  families  and 
friends  of  over  21,000  persons  devas- 
tated: 77,000  women  suffered  the  deg- 
radation of  forcible  rape.  Over  half  a 
million  people  were  robbed,  650,000 
were  victims  of  aggravated  assault, 
and  almost  3.5  million  burglaries  oc- 
curred. These  crimes  alone  thus  ac- 
counted for  almost  5  million  victims  of 
violent  crime.  And  each  of  those  vic- 
tims, I  suggest  from  my  experience  as 
district  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  will 
carry  the  physical,  emotional,  or  fi- 
nancial scars  of  this  victimization  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  nothing  we  can  do  will  solve 
the  hurt,  the  shock,  and  the  sense  of 
violation  these  victims  and  others 
have  suffered.  Yet  if  we  can  have  the 
conscience  and  dedication  to  assure 
that  these  victims  will  not  be  victim- 
ized a  second  time— this  time  financial- 
ly—then we  will  have  made  an  impor- 
tant start.  Money  to  help  pay  medical 
bills  for  those  without  insurance,  fu- 
neral expenses,  lost  wages,  and  coun- 
seling and  rehabilitation  expenses  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  getting  these  vic- 
tims on  their  feet  again. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  States  to  this  problem. 
Beginning  with  California  in  1965,  38 


States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  have  victim  compensation  pro- 
grams. The  majority— 24— have  been 
instituted  in  the  last  6  years.  At  a  cost 
of  approximately  $44  million  a  year, 
these  programs  have  provided  funds 
and  hope  to  those  innocent  victims 
who  had  no  place  else  to  turn. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sound  a  note  of 
caution.  The  programs  do  not  operate 
in  all  States.  Some  programs  are  seri- 
ously underfunded.  Some  programs 
have  overly  stringent  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  redtape.  Some  set 
their  maximum  award  limits  too  low. 
Some  programs  do  no  advertising,  and 
victims  are  unaware  of  their  existence. 
As  a  result,  most  programs  make 
awards  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  eli- 
gible, and  the  States  are  anxiously 
looking  to  other  possible  funding 
sources  to  keep  victim  compensation 
alive  and  well. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
victim  compensation.  Currently  there 
is  no  compensation  at  all  available  for 
the  victims  of  purely  Federal  crimes. 
Moreover,  many  States  will  compen- 
sate only  victims  of  crimes  who  live  in 
that  State;  visitors  from  one  State 
who  are  victimized  in  another  are 
simply  out  of  luck.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  provides  aid  to  many 
parts  of  State  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice systems— surely  the  victims  of 
crime  are  as  deserving  as  the  perpetra- 
tors. My  bill  will  help  to  fill  the  criti- 
cal gaps  in  State  programs. 

On  September  20  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  held  a  hearing  on  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  victim 
compensation  programs.  We  found 
compelling  examples  of  financial  need. 
One  man  had  been  shot  six  times  and 
is  now  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Unable  to  work,  he  finds  himself  with 
no  money  at  all  for  rent,  physical  ther- 
apy, pain  medication,  or  even  to  pay 
for  his  rented  wheelchair.  A  woman 
who  was  shot  through  the  shoulder 
has  amassed  over  $100,000  in  medical 
expenses,  is  unable  to  work,  is  chron- 
ically in  severe  pain,  and  will  live  the 
rest  of  her  life  with  a  partially  para- 
lyzed arm.  And  a  woman  from  an 
inner-city  Washington,  D.C.,  neighbor- 
hood has  had  her  house  broken  into 
eight  separate  times  over  the  past  few 
years— on  one  occasion  the  intruder 
attacked  her  in  her  bed,  and  on  an- 
other her  sister  was  raped. 

I  wish  to  recognize  the  debt  we  owe 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  a  recognized  leader  in  the  field 
of  victim's  rights  and  assistance.  Last 
year  he  engineered  the  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Victims  Protection  Act  of 
1982.  This  year  he  has  also  introduced 
crime  victim  compensation  legislation, 
S.  704,  which  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  correct  direction.  Under  this  bill,  I 


hope  we  will  be  able  to  assist  even 
greater  numbers  of  deserving,  mno- 
cent  victims  of  crime.  ^  ^    ^v. 

I  am  also  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
response  of  the  administration.  Last 
year,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime  strongly  endorsed 
the  concept  of  Federal  assistance  to 
State  victim  compensation  programs. 
At  our  hearing  on  September  20,  Lois 
H  Herrington,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  formerly  chairman  of  the 
President's  task  force,  advised  us  that 
the  proposal  of  such  legislation  was 
under  serious  and  careful  consider- 
ation within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. .     , 

This  bill  will  provide  80  percent  ol 
the  money  in  the  fund  directly  toward 
reimbursement  of  States  with  qualify- 
ing victim  compensation  plans.  The 
rest  of  the  fund  will  be  devoted  to 
victim    and    witness    assistance    pro- 

SfT3iinS> 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  give  innocent  victims  of  crime  a 
high  priority  on  our  agenda,  and  to 
move  swiftly  to  consider  and  pass  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1941 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  II  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"CHAPTER  239-CRIME  VICTIM'S 

ASSISTANCE  FUND 

■Sec.  3801.  Establishment  of  Crime  Victim's 

Assistance  Fund. 
•3802  Imposition  and  collection  of  fines. 
•3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  State  victim 

compensation  programs. 
•3804    Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and 

witness  assistance  programs. 
•3805.  Definitions. 

"8  3801.  Establishment  of  Crime  Victim's  Assist- 
ance Fund 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Crime  Victim  s  Assist- 
ance Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  the  depository 

°  •^l)  fines  paid  by  all  individuals  convicted 
of  Federal  offenses  in  the  amount  of — 

•(A)  $10  to  $100  for  each  misdemeanor 
and  $25  to  $500  for  each  felony  as  a  special 
court  assessment;  and 

••(BKi)  an  additional  surcharge  of  up  to 
100  per  centum  on  all  Federal  fines  paid  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States:  or 

••(ii)  double  any  gain  by  the  defendant  or 
loss  by  the  victim  in  any  case  where  the  fine 
authorized  by  clause  (i)  is  less  than  the  gain 
realized  by  the  defendant  or  the  harm  suf- 
fered by  the  victim:  and 

••(2)  all  forfeitures  with  the  exception  ol 
those  required  by  Federal  law  enforcement 

*^^(bT  hi  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such  other 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 


year  to  carry  out   the  provisions  of   this 

chapter. 

"i  3802.  Imposition  and  collection  of  fines 

••(a)(1)  In  imposing  a  fine  under  section 
3801(a)(l)(B)(ii)  the  court  shall  consider  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay.  In  any  case 
where  a  fine  is  not  imposed  under  section 
3801(a)(1)(B)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
the  court  shall  state  for  the  record  the  rea- 
sons a  fine  was  not  imposed. 

■•(2)  If  a  fine  is  Imposed  under  this  chap- 
ter or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  sen- 
tencing court  shall  promptly  certify  to  the 
Attorney  General- 
••(A)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 
••(B)  his  last  known  address: 
••(C)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 
••(D)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 
••(E)  the  time  and  method  of  payment 
specified  by  the  court: 

•■(F)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission by  the  court:  and 

•■(G)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

•In  addition  to  the  preceding  information, 
the  court  shall  promptly  certify  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  amount  of  any  subse- 
quent payment  that  the  court  may  receive 
with  respect  to,  and  the  nature  of  any  sub- 
sequent remission  or  modification  of.  a  fine 
concerning  which  certification  has  previous- 
ly been  issued.  ,    ,    „  ^ 

••(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  collection  of  an  upaid  fine  con- 
cerning which  a  certification  has  been 
issued  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(2)  A  fine  imposed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  is  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  judgment  and  continues  until 
the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set 
aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unenforceable  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3). 

••(3)  A  lien  becomes  unenforceable  and  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine  expires— 
••(A)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 

judgment:  .       .   j-  -j     , 

••(B)   upon   the   death   of   the   individual 

fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  cla'jse  (A)  may  be 
extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  is  suspend- 
ed during  any  interval  for  which  the  run- 
ning of  the  period  of  limitations  for  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursuant 
to  section  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(f).  or 
7508(a)(l)(I).  or  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17,  1940.  54  Stat.  1190. 

■•(4)  The  provisions  of  sections  6323.  other 
than  subsections  (f)(4)  6331  through  6343. 
6901    7402.  7403.  7405,  7423  through  7426. 
7505(a)  7506.  7508.  7602  through  7605,  7622. 
7701    7805   and  7810,  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue '  Code    of    1954    (26    U.S.C.    6323,    6331 
through  6343.  6901.  7402,  7403,  7405,  7423 
through    7426,    7505(a).    7506,    7508,    7602 
through  7605.  7609.  7610,  7622,  7701.  7805 
and  7810),  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17,  1940,  54  Stat.  1190,  apply  to  a 
fine  and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  as  if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined 
were   for  an   internal   revenue  tax   assess- 
ment except  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  statutes  is  modified  by  regula- 
tions  issued   by   the   Attorney   General   to 
accord  with  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
liabilities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion references  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to   the 
Secretary'  shall  be  construed  to  mean   the 


Attorney  General,'  and  references  in  those 
sections  to  tax'  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
•fine.' 

••(5)  A  notice  of  the  lien  imposed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  notice  of  lien 
foi  taxes  payable  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  any  State  or  local  law  pro- 
viding for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien. 
The  registration,  recording,  docketing,  or  in- 
dexing, in  accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of 
the  judgment  under  which  a  fine  is  imposed 
shall  be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  the 
filing  prescribed  by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  paragraph  (4). 
"§  3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  State  victim  com- 
pensation programs 

■•(a)  Eighty  per  centum  of  the  funds  in  the 
fund  established  by  section  3801  shall  be 
distributed  to  qualifying  State  crime  vic- 
tims compensation  programs  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  t 
•■(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  under 
this  section,  a  State  victim's  compensation 
program  shall— 

••(1)  provide  compensation  for  medical  ex- 
penses (including  mental  health  counseling 
and  care,  prosthetic  devices,  dental  services, 
and  services  rendered  in  accordance  with 
any  method  of  healing  recognized  by  the 
law  of  such  State)  attributable  to  any  injury 
resulting  from  a  compensable  crime: 

■•(2)  provide  compensation  for  lost  wages 
attributable  to  an  injury  resulting  from  a 
compensable  crime; 

••(3)  provide  compensation  for  funeral  ex- 
penses attributable  to  a  death  resulting 
from  a  compensable  crime: 

••(4)  promote  victim  cooperation  with  the 
reasonable  requests  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities: 

•■(5)  not  discriminate  against  nonresidents 
of  the  State  in  the  availability  and  awarding 
of  compensation; 

■•(6)  provide  compensation  to  otherwise 
compensable  victims  of  crime  within  such 
State  where  such  crimes  are  subject  to  ex- 
clusive Federal  jurisdiction; 

••(7)  take  into  account  in  determining  com- 
pensation awards  any  contributory  miscon- 
duct of  the  victim  or  recipient: 

•(8)  not  automatically  exclude  any  person 
from  compensation  solely  on  the  ground  of 
the  person's  relationship  with  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime:  and 

••(9)  subrogate  the  State  to  any  claim  that 
a  compensation  recipient  has  against  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  forming  the  basis 
for  compensation,  to  the  extent  of  such 
compensation. 

•■(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  to  eligible  State  victims  compensa- 
tion programs—  ,  ^  .  .  , 
■•(1)  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
awards  made  by  the  State  program  during 
the  previous  year:  and 

■•(2)  of  100  per  centum  of  the  total  awards 
made  during  the  previous  year  by  the  State 
program  to  victims  of  crimes  within  such 
States  which  would  be  compensable  crimes 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  ciimes  are  subject 
to  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction. 

■•(d)  No  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section  until  the  crime  victims  compen- 
sation program  of  such  State  has  been  oper- 
ational for  a  year. 

••(e)  No  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section   for  any   amount   awarded   as 
compensation— 
•■(1)  for  pain  and  suffering: 
•■(2)  for  property  loss;  or 
••(3)  that  is  double  recovery  for  loss. 
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U.S.-flag  or  foreign-flag  ships,  will  be 
shipped  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  will  also  introduce 
a  competitive  bidding  system  to  be 
used  by  Federal  agencies. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  is  an  important 
component  of  our  country's  defense 
and  foreign  export  system.  The  legisla- 
tion requires  that  under  a  competitive 
bidding  system,  a  Federal  agency  is  re- 
quired to  insure  that  shipping  rates 
are  solicited  from  each  of  the  four  sea- 
coasts,  and  only  one  final  bid  can  be 
accepted.  In  a(idition,  the  legislation 
would  rescind  the  current  3-year  wait- 
ing period  to  "reflag"  a  foreign  vessel 
owned  and  operated  by  a  U.S.  citizen, 
as  along  as  the  foreign  vessel  has  had 
all  the  necessary  repairs  to  bring  such 
a  vessel  into  conformity  with  the  U.S. 
maritime  standards.  This  work  must 
be  accomplishied  in  U.S.  shipyards. 

Mr,  President,  the  Government  fi- 
nances for  export  a  wide  range  of 
products  through  many  Federal  agen- 
cies. For  example,  during  calendar 
year  1979,  a  total  of  10,858,608  metric 
tons  of  cargo  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  664, 
This  is  a  program  which  includes  all 
preference  cargo,  with  the  exception 
of  Export-Import  Bank-financed  sales. 
The  cargo  preference  laws  dictate  that 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  cargo  be 
shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  This  is  a 
major  source  of  cargo  assurance  to  a 
fleet  that  is  not  economically  competi- 
tive. My  legislation  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  fleet, 
and  require  competitive  bidding  simi- 
lar to  the  bidding  system  used  by  the 
Military  Sea  Lift  Command,  This  pro- 
gram has  consistently  demonstrated 
that  cargo  shipped  by  U.S.  commercial 
fleets,  determined  by  an  open  bidding 
system,  saves  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
at  the  outset,  that  this  legislation  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  entitlements  under  the 
Jones  Act,  and  it  will  probably  see  a 
great  increase  in  U.S.  cargo  being 
shipped  under  the  U.S.  flag.  I  believe 
this  legislation  could  well  provide  the 
needed  incentive  for  American  busi- 
ness to  increase  the  size  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  toward  the  end  of  the 
97th  Congress,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  contained  in  S.  2511.  How- 
ever, this  new  bill  will,  I  believe,  ac- 
commodate the  many  interests  within 
the  U.S.  shipping  industry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  fundamental  principle  of 
any  economically  sound  operation  is 
its  intent  to  achieve  a  result  at  the 
lowest  cost.  It  is  certainly  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  American  taxpayer  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  spending  wherever  it 
is  found.  I  submit  that  this  bill  will 
insure  that  shipments  of  Government- 
generated  cargoes,  be  they  Agency  for 


International  Development  or  General 
Services  Administration  cargoes,  will 
involve  as  little  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  purse  as  possible.  The  savings 
from  this  bill  can  thus  be  used  more 
productively  to  generate  more  export 
cargo.  As  a  Nation,  we  need  to  be  com- 
mitted to  achieving  and  maintaining 
clear  maritime  superiority  with  a 
sound  fiscal  program.  We  can  reach 
that  goal  without  paying  more  than 
necessary. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1943.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to  terminate  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  and  establish  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system  is  a  dynamic 
international  waterway  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  as  far 
inland  as  Duluth,  Minn.  When  it  was 
readied  for  navigation  in  1959,  the 
seaway  opened  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
world,  tying  the  heartland  of  America 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  permit- 
ting ships  from  such  ports  as  Casa- 
blanca and  Le  Havre  to  reach  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Detroit,  and  Cleveland.  In  fact,  it 
opened  a  new  coastline  for  the  United 
States  and  began  a  new  chapter  in  the 
maritime  history  of  the  United  States. 

However,  this  new  coastline  has  had, 
and  still  continues  to  have,  a  handicap 
that  the  three  tidewater  coasts  do  not 
suffer:  shippers  and  vessel  operators 
have  to  pay  a  toll  to  use  the  seaway  in 
order  to  reach  the  Great  Lakes'  ports. 
Today.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  correct  this  handi- 
cap and  eliminate  the  collection  of 
tolls  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

When  the  Seaway  opened  in  1959, 
the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Seaway  Corp.  entered  into  their  first 
joint  agreement  on  tolls.  Tolls  were  to 
be  levied  on  both  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  locks  and  the  Welland  Canal 
with  29  percent  of  the  toll  revenue 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Corporation,  and  the  remaining 
71  percent  of  the  revenues  returned  to 
the  Canadian  Seaway  Authority,  This 
revenue  split  was  based  upon  relative 
costs  of  operation  anticipated  by  each 
seaway  corporation. 

In  1962,  tolls  levied  on  the  use  of  the 
Welland  Canal  were  suspended,  leav- 
ing tolls  levied  only  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  locks. 

That  was  how  it  stayed  until  Janu- 
ary 1967.  At  that  time,  the  Canadian 


Authority  moved  to  increase  the  toll 
on  the  seaway  as  a  whole.  The  U,S, 
Corporation  agreed  to  a  toll  increase, 
but    the    U.S,    Government    did    not 
concur  in  the  proposed  increases.  As  a 
result,  there  was  no  toll  increase,  but 
the  U.S.  Corporation  had  to  surrender 
2  percent  of  its  toll  revenue  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Corporation.  ...  .    ,  ^  ,,, 
Again  in  1976,  Canada  initiated  talks 
to  raise  tolls.  In  March  of  that  year, 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  corpo- 
rations agreed  to  a  toll  increase.  The 
agreement      restored      the      original 
seaway    revenue    split,    reintroduced 
tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal,  and  incre- 
mentally  raised   tolls   over   a   3-year 
period.  This  was  the  first  major  toll  in- 
crease since  the  seaway  had  opened  19 
years  earlier. 

However,  it  was  a  major  increase— 
100  percent.  In  a  5-year  period  since 
that  first  toll  increase  in  1978,  tolls 
have  continued  to  increase  by  another 
28  percent.  These  increase  have  had  a 
major  negative  impact  on  Great  Lakes 
shipping.  At  the  Port  of  Chicago 
alone,  calls  have  dropped  nearly  50 
percent,  from  370  in  1977  to   156  in 

1982.  , 

These  large  toll  increases  occurred 
even  after  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  relieved  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion's requirement  to  pay  interest  on 
its  construction  debt.  Also,  this  act  of- 
ficially established  seacoast  status  for 
the  entire  system.  However,  it  fell  far 
short  of  putting  the  Great  Lakes  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  three  tide- 
water coasts.  Since  it  costs  nothing  for 
shippers  to  sail  to  ports  on  the  east, 
gulf  and  west  coasts,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
only  waterway  in  American  history 
compelled  to  pay  its  own  way. 

Last  December,  Congress  acted  to 
cancel  the  seaway's  construction  debt. 
The  major  benefit  of  the  debt  elimina- 
tion was  the  cancellation  of  massive 
toll  increases  on  the  waterway,  which 
would  have  been  needed  by  1986,  when 
the  U  S,  corporation's  annual  debt 
service  requirement  would  have  risen 

drastically.  „ 

The    winter,    1983    Seaway    Review 

said  of  this  action: 

We  don't  necessarily  see  the  legislation  as 
producing  any  more  cargo.  However,  in  the 
long  term,  we  know  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  cargo  that  we  might  have  otherwise 
lost  to  the  railroads  or  down  the  rivers  as  a 
result  of  toll  increases. 

At  the  time  we  considered  the  debt 
forgiveness  legislation.  I  stated  that 
debt  elimination  was  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  action  on  other  Great  Lakes 
priorities.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  part  of  that  agenda  to  insure 
that  economic  vitality  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  Seaway  plays  a  pri- 
mary role  in  shipping  grain  and  iron 
ore  from  the  Midwest  to  the  world. 

A  recent  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  stated  that  the  already 
established  tolls  for  the  1983  season 


on  the  Seaway  were  required  to  fi- 
nance deferred  and  planned  projects. 
Budget  expenses  will  exceed  revenue 
by  nearly  $600,000,  and  that  further 
deferral  of  lock  replacement  projects 
could  lead  to  operational  inefficiency. 
But  if  tolls  are  raised  to  pay  for  these 
repairs,  it  could  bring  an  abrupt  close 
to  that  new  chapter  of  maritime  histo- 
ry begun  only  24  years  ago. 

However,  in  the  1982  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation 
annual  report,  an  article  entitled, 
"Congress  Cancels  U.S.  Seaway  Debt," 
explained  the  impact  of  debt  relief. 
'■The  Seaway  Corporation  will  not  be 
able  to  undertake  vital  maintenance 
and  improvement  projects  that  had 
been  deferred,  replace  aging  equip- 
ment, and  continue  its  development 
program." 

The  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  System  is 
a  great  natural  resource,  which  should 
be    developed    further.    However,    if 
these  improvements  are  financed  by 
increased  tolls.  The  Seaway  will  be  a 
fine  system,  but  most  likely  the  tolls 
imposed  for  use  will  result  in  less  use 
due  to  high  costs.  Currently,  it  affords 
significant  farming  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  Midwest  access  to  low- 
cost  water  transportation,  allowing  the 
Midwest  to  provide  low-cost  commod- 
ities to  the  world  market.  If  tolls  rise 
in  the  future.  Great  Lakes  ports  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  provide  low-cost 
commodities    to    the    world.    If    this 
occurs,  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
ports  will  be  damaged  and  many  jobs 
would  be  lost. 

This  legislation  has  already  received 
support  from  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  by 
interstate  compact  in  1955,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  issues  directly  relating  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  At  this  time,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  a  res- 
olution adopted  in  June  at  its  semian- 
nual meeting  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. ,  .   ^ 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  my  Illinois  colleague.  Congressman 
William  Lipinski. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation, 
which  will  insure  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
shipping  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  to  Amend  the  St.  Lawrence 

Seaway  Act 
Whereas,  on  May  13,  1954  Congress  passed 
the  Seaway  Act  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  estab- 
lished the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (SLSDC)  and  empowered 
the  Corporation  to  work  with  its  Canadian 
counterpart-the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Au- 
thority—to prepare  agreements  relative  to 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Seaway, 
cooperate  in   the  operation  and  negotiate 


the  level  of  tolls  for  vessels  transiting  the 
Seaway:  and 

Whereas,  while  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  SLSDC  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish tolls  on  vessels  and  cargoes  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  costs  of  construction  plus 
interest  and  the  annual  costs  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Seaway, 
the  Act  was  amended  in  1970  to  relieve  the 
SLSDC  of  the  obligation  to  repay  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  the  interest  on 
the  construction  cost  of  the  Seaway,  and  in 
1982,  a  provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  relieved  the  Corporation  of 
the  obligation  to  repay  the  remaining  out- 
standing capital  costs  of  about  $110  million; 

and 

Whereas,  the  schedule  of  tolls  on  vessels 
and  cargoes  transiting  the  Seaway  continues 
to  be  collected  to  pay  the  annual  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  Seaway, 
These  lolls  continue  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
ability  of  the  Great  Lakes/Seaway  system 
to  compete  for  cargoes  against  the  tidewater 
ports:  and 

Whereas,  a  major  finding  of  a  study  com- 
pleted by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
entitled    'Need  for  The  1983  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway   Toll   Increase."   April    11.    1983.   is 
that  even  with  the  increased  revenues  from 
toll  increases  which  averaged  18  percent  in 
1982  and  10  percent  in  1983,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  will 
incur  a  deficit  of  $600,000  in   1983.   As  a 
result,  the  study  concludes  that   'less  than 
50   percent   of   the    1982   deferred  mainte- 
nance projects  and  probably  none  of  the  de- 
ferred   capital    replacement    and    improve- 
ments projects  will  be  accomplished  in  1983 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds. "  The  study 
adds  that,  over  the  long  term,  continued  de- 
ferred  maintenance   and   replacement   will 
affect  the  Corporation's  ability  to  provide 
safe  and  efficient  service  to  users  and  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  locks  could  be  af- 
fected. 'This  would  result  in  the  shutdown 
of  the  entire  international  system."  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Great  Lakes  CommissiOTi: 
The  Commission  supports  introduction  of 
legislation  in  Congress  which  amends  the 
Seaway  Act  as  follows; 

1.  Establishes  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

2.  Assigns  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Administration  responsibility  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  locks  and 
channels  under  U.S.  authority  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  for  accepting  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  planning,  operat- 
ing, maintaining,  rehabilitating  and  improv- 
ing those  works  and  for  conducting  plans 
and  studies  for  future  improvements  and  to 
identify  funding  requirements. 

3.  Prohibits  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Administration  from  establishing 
or  collecting  tolls  or  any  type  of  charges  on 
vessels  or  cargoes  transiting  the  locks  and 
channels  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

4  Requires  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, initiate  discussions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  with  the  objective  of 
eliminating  all  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  . 

5  Authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

6.  Terminates  the  Act  of  May  13,  1954. 
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S.  593 

•equest  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 

the    Senator    from    South 

Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 

of  S.  593,  a  bill  to  amend 

Meat  Inspection  Act  and 

Products  Inspection  Act  to 

dis^ribution  of  certain  State-in- 

and   poultry   products, 

ler  purposes. 

S.  702 

request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylva- 

$PECTER)  was  added  as  a  co- 

S.  702.  a  bill  to  correct  any 

in  the  classification  of 

fadrics,  articles,  and  materials, 

f  lied,     or     laminated     with 

)lastics. 

S.  764 

At  the  iequest  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  HA\f'KiNS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  o]  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the 
continued  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  ;he  marketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1001 

•equest  of  Mr.   Cohen,  the 

he  Senator  from  Tennessee 

),  and  the  Senator  from 

Mejtco    (Mr.    Bingaman)    were 

losponsors  of  S.  1001,  a  bill 

appropriations   for   the 

^'ederal  Procurement  Policy 

additional  5  fiscal  years. 

S.  1145 

equest  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 

Senator  from  Maryland 

)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

145,  a  bill  to  recognize  the 

known  as   the   Catholic 

of  the  United  States  of 


Ilic. 

S.  1305 

request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
e  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
RuDMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
S.  1305,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
energy  tax  credit  for  in- 
in  certain  classes  of  energy 
I  ind  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1369 

At  the  rfequest  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name!  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


(Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1369,  a  bill  to  amend  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  increase  the  amounts  that  may  be 
deducted  for  maintaining  exchange 
students  as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

S.   1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1410,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  holdings  in  independent  local 
newspapers  from  taxes  on  excess  busi- 
ness holdings  of  private  foundations. 

S.  1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1570,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  simplification  in  accounting 
rules  related  to  inventory. 

S.  1592 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1592,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
correct  provisions  relating  to  the  cap 
for  hospice  care. 

S.  1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1598,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C6de  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  against  tax  for  interest  on  home 
mortgages  in  cases  where  State  or 
local  authorities  elect  not  to  use  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds. 

S.  1666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1666.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  rates  for 
individuals  who  hold  new  issues  of 
stock  at  least  5  years. 

S.  1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1676,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  registration  and 
polling  places  for  Federal  elections  be 
accessible  to  handicapped  and  elderly 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1758,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  simplified  cost  recov- 
ery system  based  on  recovery  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 


(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1874,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  Trinity  River  Basin,  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1888.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  due  process  requirements  for  the 
termination  of  disability  benefits. 

S.   1924 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1924,  a  bill  to  create  a  central 
Federal  file  of  sexual  assault  and  child 
molesting  arrests  and  convictions  to 
allow  businesses  and  organizations 
who  hire  persons  whose  employment 
brings  them  into  regular  contact  with 
children  to  have  access  to  such  arrest 
or  conviction  records  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  suitability  of  job 
applicants. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105,  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  enforce  Feder- 
al antitrust  laws  including  the  prohibi- 
tion against  vertical  price  restraints. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  March  1984  as 
"National  Social  Work  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  V/ilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Theatre  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  a 
joint  resolution  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  County  of  New  York  on 
the  occasion  of  the  tricentennial  of 
the  founding  of  the  County  of  New 
York. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NUNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning November  6,  1983,  as  "National 
Disabled  Veterans'  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  17, 
1983,  through  October  24,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding actions  the  President  should 
take  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
72,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  233,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  of  propos- 
als to  modify  the  Common  Agricultur- 
al Policy  of  the  European  Community. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  293 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2293  pro- 
posed to  S.  1529,  an  original  bill  to  sta- 
bilize a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  adjust  the  support  levels  for  the 
1983  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco, 
to  make  modifications  in  the  tobacco 
production  adjustment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 


(Mr.  Evans)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2293  pro- 
posed to  S.  1529,  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 74-URGING  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN IN  THEIR  STRUGGLE 
FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bingaman, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Ms.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Jepsen)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  wa.s  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  74 
Whereas  the  freedom  fighters  of  Afghani- 
stan have  withstood  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Army  for  over  three  and  a  half  years  and 
gained  the  admiration  of  free  men  and 
women  the  world  over  with  their  coura- 
geous sacrifice,  bravery  and  determination: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan is  the  first  Soviet  seizure  of  independ- 
ent territory  since  the  1940s  and  represents 
a  dangerous  and  unacceptable  development 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy; 

Whereas  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  Af- 
ghanistan can  succeed  if  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  come  to  its  support; 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament,  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement,  the  United  Nations, 
the  Conference  of  Islamic  Nations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  and  the 
United  States  Congress  have  all  codemned 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  airbases  in  southwest 
Afghanistan  present  an  unacceptable  threat 
to  the  Hormuz  oil  passage  lanes  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  free  world's  economies; 

Whereas  many  individuals  and  private  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  world  have  already 
sent  substantial  aid  to  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters; 

Whereas  it  would  be  indefensible  to  pro- 
vide the  freedom  fighters  with  only  enough 
aid  to  fight  and  die  but  not  enough  to  ad- 
vance their  cause  of  freedom:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  to  encourage  and  support  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  in  their  struggle  to  be  free 
from  foreign  domination; 

(2)  to  provide  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
if  they  so  request,  with  material  assistance. 


as  the  U.S.  considers  appropriate,  to  help 
them  fight  effectively  for  their  freedom: 

(3)  to  pursue  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Afghanistan,  based  on  the  total 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  choose  their  own  destiny  free 
from  outside  interference  or  coercion,  so 
that  the  four  million  Afghan  refugees  can 
return  to  their  country  in  safety  and  in 
honor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  indeed  to  submit  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  and 
support  the  Afghan  freedom  fighers.  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  56  of  my  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors. 

It  has  been  over  3V2  years  since  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  and 
began  their  bloody,  ruthless  occupa- 
tion of  the  Afghan  nation. 

The  stark  facts  of  this  brutal  episode 
are  not  in  question.  During  the  second 
half  of  1979,  Moscow  became  uneasy 
about  the  deteriorating  situation  sur- 
rounding the  pro-Soviet  government 
in  Kabul.  Faced  with  the  threat  of 
losing  control  of  the  situation  alto- 
gether. Moscow  decided  on  armed 
intervention  to  install  a  new  pro- 
Moscow  leader.  The  invasion  took 
place  during  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
1979.  The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion by  over  100,000  troops  has  been 
harsh  and  unrelenting.  Hiding  behind 
a  relative  news  blackout,  the  Soviet 
military  has  unleased  deliberate  at- 
tacks on  the  civilian  population  to  dis- 
courage any  support  for  the  Mujahi- 
deen  freedom  fighters.  The  result- 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  and  3 
million  people  have  left  the  country  as 
refugees. 

The  Afghan  primary  industry— agri- 
culture—has  been  severely  disrupted. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  have  either 
fled  to  Pakistan  or  Iran  or  are  being 
conscripted  into  the  army.  Gasoline 
and  fertilizer  are  spiraling  in  cost  or 
unavailable.  The  country's  irrigation 
system  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  These 
factors  among  others  have  led  to  a 
drop  of  80  percent  in  agricultural 
output  over  the  last  3  years  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  available 
land  actually  put  to  use— from  46  per- 
cent in  1978  to  16  percent  in  1982.  The 
Soviets  routinely  destroy  field  crops  to 
deny  their  use  by  the  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

In  other  areas  of  the  economy,  the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  integrate  Af- 
ghanistan economically  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  return  for  imported 
Soviet  goods,  the  Afghans  export  95 
percent  of  their  natural  gas  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  bargain  prices.  The  reve- 
nue for  the  sale  is  reportedly  used  by 
the  Afghan  regime  to  pay  interest  pay- 
ments on  their  outstanding  Soviet 
debt. 

The  "Sovietization "  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  war  itself  continue.  The  U.N. 
sponsored  talks  in  Geneva  have  not 
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President,  the  Afghan  resistance 
expression  of  the  inde- 
and  dignity  of  the  Afghan 
'their  struggle  to  liberate  their 
from   a   foreign   invader   de- 
attention  and  support  of  us 


Mr 
is  a  genuine 
pendenc( 
people 
country 
serves 
aU. 

The  re  solution  is  a  nonbinding  state- 
ment of  congressional  concern  with 
three  objectives:  First,  to  inform  the 
resistance  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
not  forg(  itten  them;  second,  to  encour- 
age urgent  negotiations  seeking  the 
withdra\  al  of  Soviet  troops,  the  return 
Afghan  refugees  in  peace  to  their 
and  the  self-determination 
iifghan  people;  and  third,  to 
clearly  that  Congress  supports 
material  assistance  to  the 
fighters. 


I  [arch  21.  1983  message  from 
President,  titled  "Afghanistan  Day 
Reagan  stated: 


To  the  fVfghan  people.  I  say  on  behalf  of 
all  Ameri  ans.  that  we  admire  your  heroism, 
your  dev(tion  to  freedom  and  your  relent- 
less struggle  against  your  oppressors. 


I  venture  to  say  that  most 
colleagues  concur. 


resolution  is  the  product  of  a 

ef  ort  with  various  groups  and 

individuals  in  the  United  States  com- 

a  free  Afghanistan.   I  am 

that  the  Senate  will  join  them 

this  resolution. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 76— CONGRATULATING 
LECH     WALESA     ON     WINNING 
THE  1983  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 
Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent   resolu- 
tion; which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 
Whereas  a  secure  and  universal  peace  is  a 
major    objective    of    people    of    good    will 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  achieving  such  peace  is  universal  respect 
for  and  realization  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms; 

Whereas  article  23  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  establishes  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  work,  to  free 
choice  of  employment,  to  just  and  favorable 
conditions  of  work,  and  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  such  individual: 

Whereas  the  right  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  individual  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  of  which  Poland  is  a 
signatory; 

Whereas  the  independent  Polish  trade 
union  Solidarity  has  for  three  years  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  Polish  working 
class  in  a  cooperative,  moderate  and  concili- 
atory fashion; 

Whereas  the  trade  union  Solidarity  pre- 
served peaceful  methods  and  intentions 
even  in  the  face  of  persecution,  imprison- 
ment of  union  leaders,  and  government  vio- 
lence against  the  union; 

Whereas  the  founder  and  elected  leader  of 
Solidarity.  Lech  Walesa,  has  had  a  funda- 
mental role  in  establishing  and  leading  Soli- 
darity as  a  labor  organization  working  for 
peaceful  goals  by  peaceful  means:  and 

Whereas  Lech  Walesa  has  been  awarded 
the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  recognition 
for  inspiring  all  peace-loving  people  by  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  labor  problems  of 
Poland  through  negotiations  and  coopera- 
tion, and  suffering  imprisonment  and  unjust 
vilification  as  a  result  of  these  actions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America— 

(1)  congratulates  Lech  Walesa  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
commends  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee 
on  this  outstanding  choice, 

(2)  requests  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
facilitate  the  personal  attendance  at  the 
award  ceremony  and  to  guarantee  the  safe 
return  to  Poland  of  Lech  Walesa,  and 

(3)  calls  upon  all  peace-loving  nations  to 
continue  to  support  the  cause  of  free  trade 
unions  everywhere,  to  promote  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  and  to  help  establish  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  mutual  trust  a 
secure  and  universal  peace. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 
The  request,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that 
the  resolution  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. There  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Percy  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  to  congratulate 
Lech  Walesa,  the  remarkable  Polish 
labor  leader  for  being  the  recipient  of 
the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

This  resolution  acknowledges  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Walesa  to  the 
cause  of  free  trade  unions  and  free 
and  fair  labor  relations  which  form  a 
very  important  part  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  Respect  for 
and  implementation  of  such  rights  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions  of  international  peace,  and 
the  resolution  commends  the  Norwe- 
gian Nobel  Committee  for  this  pro- 
found realization  that  was  manifestd 
in  their  decision. 

The  resolution  also  requests  the 
Polish  Government  to  let  Lech  Walesa 
travel  to  Oslo  to  attend  the  award 
ceremony  in  person,  and,  even  more 
importantly,  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
Poland. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the 
peace-loving  nations  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  labor,  for 
human  rights  and  for  universal  peace, 
following  the  example  of  Lech  Walesa. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  saluted 
Lech  Walesa  on  this  floor  and  recalled 
the  unforgettable  evening  I  spent  with 
him  last  August  in  Gdansk  in  friendly 
discussion.  He  is  not  only  an  extraordi- 
narily warm,  friendly,  open  human 
being  but  a  genuine  hero  of  our  age,  a 
real  inspiration  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Sena- 
tors Percy,  Pell,  Kennedy,  and  myself 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  modern  hero 
of  labor,  human  rights  and  the  cause 
of  peace. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— RE- 
LATING TO  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Res.  239 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  76.  sec- 
tion 21,  paragraph  (A)  98th  Congress,  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  2.  1984" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  29, 
1984":  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  76,  sec- 
tion 21.  paragraph  (B)  98th  Congress,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  111,  98th 
Congress,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"$620,990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"$745,188". 
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DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2294 
Mr  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1529)  to  stabilize  a 
temporary  imbalance  in  the  supply 
and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to 
enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  adjust  the  support  levels  for  the 
1983  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco, 
to  make  modifications  in  the  tobacco 
production  adjustment  program,  and 
for  other. purposes;  as  follows; 
On  page   19,   line    14.  insert  "(1)"  after 

"on".  ,  . 

On  page  19,  line  18.  insert  after  produc- 
tivity" the  following:  "and  (2)  the  feasibility 
of  imposing  a  limitation  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  and  other  assistance  a  produc- 
er of  milk  may  receive  during  a  year  under 
section  201  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446  (d))". 

HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2295 
Mrs.    HAWKINS    (for   herself,    Mr. 

Wilson,  and  Mr.  Moynihan)  proposed 

an   amendment   to   the   bill   S.    1529, 

supra;  as  follows; 
On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 

all  that  follows  through  line  9  on  page  19 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 

section: 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec  102.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446 
(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law— 

"(1)  Effective  for  the  period  begmnmg  on 
November  1,  1983,  and  ending  February  28. 
1985  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  $12.10  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  milkfat. 

••(2)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.".  , ,    ,.     »v. 

On  page  38,  line  22,  insert  "and    after  the 

semicolon.  . 

On  page  38.  beginning  on  line  23.  striKe 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page 

39 

On  page  39.  line  3.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 


On  page  11.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  "re- 
quired by  the  contract."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  specified  by  the  Secretary  for 
each  quarter  in  the  contract:  Provided, 
That  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  reduc- 
tions for  the  entire  diversion  period  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction  required 
by  the  contract. '. 


JEPSEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2296 

Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr. 
Cochran)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1529.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  2,  insert  immediately  after 
the  period  the  following  new  sentence  "In 
setting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
contracts,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count any  adverse  impact  of  the  reductions 
in  milk  production  on  beef  and  pork  produc- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  shall  take  all 
feasible  steps  to  minimize  such  impact.' . 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2297 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Gorton. 
and  Mr.  Moynihan)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1529.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  40.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  following: 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  CONCERNING 
PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  TOBACCO 

Sec.  201  (aXl)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tobacco  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein),  corn"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "corn". 

(2)  Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1441(c))  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  101(d)(3)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1441(d)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  except  tobacco.", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  no  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop  of  to- 
bacco for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers.". 

(b)  Sections  106.  106A,  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445, 
1445-1,  1445-2)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  CONCERNING  TO- 
BACCO ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

Sec  202  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1282)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tobacco.". 

(b)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1301(b))  is 
amended—  _       . 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)(A)  by  striking  out 
"tobacco,", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out— 
•Tobacco  (flue-cured).  July  1-June  30; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 

1-September  30;", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

(5)  in  paragraph  (11)(B)  by  striking  out 
"and  tobacco", 

(6)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  out  '  to- 
bacco,", 

(7)  in  paragraph  (14)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (15).  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  rice,". 

(d)  Part  I  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1311  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 


(e)  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco.". 
■  (f)(1)  Section  371(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1371(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". 

(2)  Section  371(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1371(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(g)(1)  Section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1373(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco. 

and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts, and". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts from",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  redrying.  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers.",  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
•$500:" 

and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$500.". 

(2)  Section  373(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1373(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(h)  Section  375(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1375(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". 

(i)  Section  378(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  1378(f))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(j)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
burley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  ".  approved  July  12.  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315).  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  16. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note),  is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316)  is  repealed. 


EXCLUSION  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  CONCESSSIONAL 
EXPORT  SALES  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  *80 

Sec  203.  The  proviso  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  402.  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1732)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •'. 
and  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION USING  POWERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TOBACCO 

Sec.  204.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  undesignated  paragraph: 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  in  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  TOBACCO  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

Sec  205.  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  608c(2)),  reenact- 
ed  with   amendments  by   the  Agricultural 
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Marketing  Kgreement  Act  of  1937,  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  strfeing 

(2)  by  injerting 
agricultura 
and 

(3)  by  ad4ing 
sentence 
sion  of  lair 
may  be  issiied 


out  "tobacco, ", 

tobacco,"  after  "(B)  any 
commodity    (except    fioney,", 

_  at  the  end  the  following  new 

Jotwlthstanding  any  other  provi- 

no  order  concerning  tobacco 

or  enforced  under  this  Act.". 


WITHDRAWN- 
PACTS 
CO 

Sec  206. 
lating  to 
States  in 
Ing  for  the 
merce  in, 
other 
U.S.C.  515 
Tobacco 

(b)  The 
consent  to 
tered  into 
section  (a) 


OF    CONSENT    RELATING    TO    COM- 
STATES  FOR  REGULATING  TOBAC- 
AND  COMMERCE 

la)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 

c  )mpacts  and  agreements  among 

w  hich  tobacco  is  produced  provid- 

control  of  production  of,  or  com- 

obacco  in  such  States,  and  for 

,  approved  April  25,  1936  (7 

;t  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the 

C(  ntrol  Act,  is  repealed. 

Congress  hereby  withdraws  its 
any  compact  or  agreement  en- 
mder  the  Act  referred  to  in  sub- 


AM<  NG 
I  PR0DU(  TION 


purp  )ses 


;  AN  > 


■Bo  CERTAIN  LOW  INCOME  OWNERS  OF 
WJTH     TERMINATED    TOBACCO    ALLOT- 
QUOTAS 

a)(l)  Each  individual  who— 

throughout  the  period  beginning  on 

1^83,  and  ending  on  the  effective 

section,  owned  all  or  part  of  a 

respect  to  which  a  tobacco  acre- 

allotmi  nt  or  marketing  quota  was  estab- 

afsigned  under  part  I  of  subtitle  B 

of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

(7U.S.C.  1311  et  seq.), 

modified  adjusted  gross  income 

$24,000  for  the  taxable   year 


ov<r 


1  iter  ' 
applicai  ion 
h; 


Secret  iry 


PAYMENTS 
FARMS 

MENTS 

Sec  207. 

(A) 
March  8 
date  of  th 
farm  with 
age 

lished  or 
of  title  III 
Act  of  1938 

(B)  had 
of  not 
ending  in 

(C)  Not 
an 

form  as  t 
shall  be 
the 
section. 

(2)(A) 
gate 

vidual   s 
paragraph 
of- 

(i)  the 
such 
receive  if 
sold  on 

(ii)  the 
such 
adjusted 
mined 
centage 

(B)  The 
percentage 
(A)(ii)  w 
tied  to  an 
the  . 
modified 
vidual  in  t 


1)82, 


hall 


indivi  dual 

s  uch 


percei  itage 


$i5 
(00 


If   the   amo  i 
modified 
gross  ii 

Not  over 

Over  $15, 

$16,000 
Over  $16, 

$17,000 
Over  $17, 

$18,000 
Over  $18 

$19,000 
Over  $19,' 

$20,000. 
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than  December  31,  1984,  files 

in  such  manner  and  in  such 

Secretary  may  require  by  rule. 

entitled  to  receive  payments  from 

in  accordance  with  this  sub- 


SiJoject  to  paragraph  (7).  the  aggre- 

amou|it  of  payments  which  such  indi- 

be   entitled   to   receive   under 

1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  product 


p  rcentage  of  the  proceeds  of  sale 

would  have  been  entitled  to 

allotment  or  quota  had  been 

Match  8.  1983.  and 

p  oduct  of  the  fair  market  value  of 

allottient  or  quota  and  the  modified 

B  income  percentage  as  deter- 

uncfer  subparagraph  (B).  by  the  per- 

ob(ained  by  multiplying— 

modified  adjusted  gross  income 

referred    to    in    subparagraph 

respect  to  any  individual  enti- 

payment  under  paragraph  (1)  is 

_     _„_   which  corresponds   to  the 

a  Ijusted  gross  income  of  such  indi- 

le  following  table: 


it  1 


nl    of   such    The    modified    adjusted 
adjusted  gross     income     per- 

le  is:  centage  is: 

000 100  percent 

but  not  over 


(00 


(00 


(00 


100 


but  not  over 
but  not  over 
but  not  over 
but  not  over 


90  percent 
80  percent 
70  percent 
60  percent 
50  percent 


If  the  amount  of  such    The    modified    adjusted 
modified        adjusted  gross     income     per- 

gross  income  is:  centage  Is; 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over 

$21,000 40  percent 

Over  $21,000  but  not  over 

$22.000 30  percent 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over 

$23,000 20  percent 

Over  $23,000  but  not  over 

$24,000 10  percent 

Over  $24,000 0  percent 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  allotment  or  quota 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  allot- 
ment or  quota  on  March  8,  1983,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  In  making  such  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  consider 
studies  relating  to  the  value  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  estab- 
lished under  part  I  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
which  have  been  conducted  by  universities, 
colleges,  and  other  persons. 

(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B) 
and  paragraph  (2).  the  modified  adjusted 
gross  income  of  any  individual  entitled  to 
payment  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  tax- 
able year  ending  in  1982  shall  be  the  adjust- 
ed gross  income  of  such  individual  for  such 
taxable  year— 

(i)  determined  under  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  without  regard 
to  the  deductions  from  gross  income  other- 
wise allowable  under  such  Code  for  such 
taxable  year  pursuant  to— 

(I)  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  (relating 
to  profit-sharing,  annuities,  and  bond  pur- 
chase plans  of  self-employed  individuals), 

(II)  paragraph  (10)  of  such  section  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  savings),  and 

(III)  paragraph  (14)  of  such  section  (relat- 
ing to  reforestation  expenses), 

(ii)  increased  by— 

(I)  the  amount  of  any  interest  and  divi- 
dends not  included  in  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  for  such  taxable  year, 

(II)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  any 
items  of  tax  preference  described  in  section 
57  of  such  Code  (other  than  paragraph  (9) 
thereof)  applicable  to  such  individual  for 
such  taxable  year,  and 

(iii)  decreased  by  fifty  percent  of  any 
amount  of  rent  received  in  such  taxable 
year  in  connection  with  the  lease  of  any 
such  allotment  or  quota. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  filed 
a  joint  return  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 6013  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  for  such  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross 
income  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individual 
and  such  individual's  spouse  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
not  attained  age  18  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent, has  not  attained  age  22),  adjusted 
gross  income  for  purposes  of  determining 
modified  adjusted  gross  income  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  such  individual  and  any  other 
person  who  was  allowed  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  151  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions). 

(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A).  an 
acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  which 
is— 

(A)  established  or  assigned  to  a  farm 
under  such  part  and, 

(B)  transferred  to  another  farm  (other 
than  after  a  sale  of  such  allotment  or 
quota). 


shall  not  be  considered  established  or  as- 
signed with  respect  to  the  farm  to  which 
such  allotment  or  quota  was  so  transferred. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
which  individuals  are  entitled  under  this 
subsection  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  as  soon  as  amounts  are  received  in 
such  fund,  and 

(B)  in  as  equitable,  efficient,  and  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  is  practicable, 

except  that  no  individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  prior  to 
October  1,  1984. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  payment  under  this 
subsection  to  any  individual  shall  exceed  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  5.  and 

(B)  $24,000  minus  so  much  of  the  modified 
adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individual  as 
does  not  exceed  $24,000. 

(b)(1)(A)  All  payments  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  from  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  assessments 
under  this  subsection  and  deposited  in  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

(B)  There  is  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  tobacco  assessments.  There  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund  all  amounts  received  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Amounts  deposited  in  the  fund  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  payments  under  subsection 
(a).  Such  amounts  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
impose  assessments  applicable  to  the  mar- 
keting of  all  tobacco  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Such  assessments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  tobacco  of  crops  before  the 
1984  crop  of  tobacco.  The  rates  of  such  as- 
sessments— 

(A)  shall  generate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
amounts  sufficient  to  make  such  payments, 

(B)  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  pound, 

(C)  shall  be  uniform  for  all  kinds  of  tobac- 
co, 

(D)  shall  be  uniform  for  a  particular  crop 
of  tobacco,  and 

(E)  shall  be  as  uniform  as  practicable  for 
all  crops  of  tobacco  with  respect  to  w'hich 
such  assessments  are  imposed. 

(3)  Any  person  who  produces  tobacco  with 
respect  to  which  such  assessments  are  im- 
posed shall  be  liable  for  such  assessments. 

(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  assessments  imposed  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco and  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  by  the 
producer  of  such  tobacco  shall  be  collected 
from  any  person  to  whom  such  producer 
markets  such  tobacco. 

(B)(i)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sessments are  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  is 
marketed  through  a  warehouseman  or  other 
agent,  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  warehouseman  or  agent. 

(ii)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sessments are  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  is 
marketed  directly  by  the  producer  of  such 
tobacco  to  any  person  outside  of  the  United 
States,  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  producer. 

(5)  Persons  required  to  collect  assessments 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall— 

(A)  remit  such  assessments  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  rule,  and 

(B)  maintain,  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary,  such  records  as 
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the  Secretary  may  require,  by  rule,  in  order 
to  ensure  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  col- 
lection and  remittance  of  such  assessments. 
(6)(A)  Any  person  who  fails  to  pay,  col- 
lect or  remit  any  assessment  owed  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  payable  under  paragraph 
(4)  and  paragraph  (5)  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of 'three  and  the  amount  of  such  assess- 
ment. No  civil  penalty  may  be  so  assessed 
unless  such  person  is  given  notice  of,  and 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearmg  on  the 
record  with  respect  to,  such  violation, 

(B)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  subparagraph  (A)  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  such  penalty  is  imposed. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set 
aside  only  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence.  it„i»<.h 

(C)  The  district  courts  of  the  uniiea 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  civil  penalty  imposed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture, 

(2)  the  term  "person"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1  of 
title  1.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  the  term  "tobacco"  means  all  the  kinds 
of  tobacco  listed  in  section  301(b)(15)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19i8  (< 
U.S.C.  1301(b)(15)), 

(4)  the  term  "to  market"  means  to  sell  or 
exchange  in  a  commercial  market, 

(5)  the  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  several 
States  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  . 

(6)  the  term  "student"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  during  each  of  5  months  of  calen- 
dar year  1983—  ^  ,  ,„„ 

(A)  was  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  or 

(B)  was  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  edu- 
cational organization  described  in  such  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  of  such  Code  or  oi  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES;  SCOPE  OF  APPLICATION 

Sec  208.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  206  and  the  amendment  made 
by  section  206  shall  take  effect  January  1, 

^?3*)' Section  207  shall  take  effect  October  1. 

1983 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  201 
through  205  of  this  Act  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
crops  of  tobacco  before  the  1984  crop  of  to_ 
bacco  and  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any  such 
provision,  or  the  force  and  effect  of  any  re- 
quirement of,  or  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment under  or  pursuant  to.  any  such  provi- 
sion on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  the  extend  such  provision  ap- 
plies to  crops  of  tobacco  before  the  1984 

'^Tc^)  The  Agriculture  Department  shall  pro- 
vide all  necessary  technical  assistance  to  to- 
bacco farmers  through  fiscal  year  1986  to 
provide,  to  the  extent  possible,  a  transition 
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from  the 


IMPORTED  TOBACCO 

Sec.  209.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  tobacco  offered  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  shall  be- 

(A)  inspected  for  grade  and  quality  as  to- 
bacco marketed  through  a  warehouse  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected  for  grade  and 
quality;  and  .^,     ,. 

(B)  accompanied  by  a  written  certification 
by  the  importer,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  none 
of  the  pesticides  the  registration  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  suspended  for  use  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  has  been  used  in  the  production  of  the 
tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish grade  and  quality  standards  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  that  are,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  appli- 
cable to  tobacco  marketed  through  a  ware- 
house in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  certifi- 
cation made  by  an  importer  under  such 
paragraph.  . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  at  the  point  of  entry 
of  tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation fix  and  collect  from  the  importer  fees 
and  charges  for  inspection  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
cover  the  costs  of  such  services,  including 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
customarily  included  by  the  Secretary  in 
user  fee  calculations.  "The  fees  and  charges, 
when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  providing  services 
under  subsection  (a)(1)." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to 
enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  finance 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
dairy  product  promotion,  to  repeal  provi- 
sons  of  law  concerning  price  support  for  to- 
bacco, and  for  other  purposes.". 


period  not  to  exceed  five  years 
year  in  which  the  sale  is  made." 

On  page  46.  line  10,  strike  out  "1990"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

On  page  48,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  25. 

On  page  49,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)"  and  strike  out 
"1990"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

On  page  49,  line  3.  strike  out  "subsections 
(a)  and  (b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2298 


proposed     an 
S.  1529,  supra; 


1989"  and 


Mr.      MATTINGLY 
amendment  to  the  bill 
as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

On  page  45,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  for 
the  1984  through  1986  crops  of  such  tobac- 

co" 

On  page  46.  line  5.  delete  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  through  "pounds"  on  line  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof".  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  rules  which  establish  a 
.similar  requirement  for  Fall  payment  of  any 
rental  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  acre- 
age and  quota,  and  further  shall  require 
that  any  seller  of  a  Flue-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ment and  quota  grant  to  the  buyer  on 
option  to  make  payment  therefor  in  equal 
annual  installments  payable  each  Fall  for  a 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2299 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1529.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  53,  following  line  15,  insert  the 
following: 

IMPORTED  TOBACCO 

Sec  216(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  tobacco  offered  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  shall  be- 

(A)  inspected  for  grade  and  quality  as  to- 
bacco marketed  through  a  warehouse  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected  for  grade  and 
quality;  and 

(B)  accompanied  by  a  written  certification 
by  the  importer,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  none 
of  the  pesticides  the  registration  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  suspended  for  use  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  has  been  used  in  the  production  of  the 
tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish grade  and  quality  standards  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  that  are,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  appu- 
cable  to  tobacco  marketed  through  a  ware- 
house in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  certifi- 
cation made  by  an  importer  under  such 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  at  the  point  of  entry 
of  tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation fix  and  collect  from  the  importer  fees 
and  charges  for  inspection  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
cover  the  costs  of  such  services,  including 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
customarily  included  by  the  Secretary  in 
user  fee  calculations.  The  Fees  and  charges, 
when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  providing  services 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 


BENTSEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2300 
Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr  Grassley.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr. 
NicKLES    and   Mr.   Wallop)   proposed 
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III-EMEROENCY  FEED 
ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 


This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
,  Peed  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 
a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"damaged  corn"  means  com 

as  U.S.  No.  4,  U.S.  No.  5  or 

grade  under  section  810.353  of 
of  Federal  Regulations;  and 
....  'eligible  farmers  and  ranch- 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
1  eceive  loans  under  section  321  of 
Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
U.S.C.  1961). 

eligible  farmers  and  ranchers 

have  been  adversely  affected 

hot  weather,  or  related  dis- 

and  maintain  foundation 

livestock  and  poultry  (including 
ing)  and  secondary  livestock,  the 
)f  Agriculture  shall  make  dam- 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
available  to  such  farmers  and 
accordance  with  section  407  of 
Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427). 
.„  damaged  corn  available  to 
..-.-  and  ranchers  under  this  sec- 
qecretary  shall  offer  the  damaged 
,  the  Corporation  at  a  price  that 
75  percent  of  the  current  basic 
.1  rate  for  such  com  in  effect 
Agricultural  Act  of   1949  (or  a 
price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
y  loan  rate). 

Secretary  shall  make  damaged 

lie  for  sale,  as  provided  under 

until  September  30,  1984.  or  the 

c^termined  by   the  Secretary,   on 

emergency    created    by     the 

weather,  or  related  disaster  no 


On  page  6.  line  2,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  a  producer  who  pro- 
duces any  quantity  of  milk,  processes  such 
quantity  into  consumer  packages,  and  mar- 
kets such  packages.". 

NUNN  (AND  MATTINGLY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2303 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattingly)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1529.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  2,  strike  out  "subsection  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections '. 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  43,  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  and  section  403,  the  Secre- 
tary, if  requested  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  association  through  which  price  sup- 
port for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  made  avail- 
able to  producers,  may  ( 1 )  designate  for  any 
crop  certain  grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
that  are  eligible  for  price  support  (but  rep- 
resenting in  the  aggregate  not  more  than  25 
percentum  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  crop  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  produced)  that  the  Secretary 
determines  are  of  such  quantity  or  quality 
as  to  impair  their  marketability,  and  (2) 
without  regard  to  the  weighted  average  of 
the  support  rates  for  eligible  grades  of  Fllie- 
cured  tobacco  determined  under  the  proviso 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d),  fur- 
ther reduce  the  support  rates  for  such 
grades  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  reflect  their  market  value,  but 
in  no  event  by  more  than  17  percentum  of 
the  respective  support  rates  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  established  under  this  section.'. 


for  the  f>eriod  beginning  on 

of    enactment    of    this    Act    and 

Se>tember  30.   1984.  the  fifth  sen- 

S  action  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

J.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by  insert- 

s  K:ondary  livestock."  after  "sheep, 

and  their  offspring.". 


MAT^UNAGA  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2301 
MiiTSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
proposed  an  amendment  to 
.  1529,  supra;  as  follows: 
22.  strike  out  lines  16  through  19 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(L) 
United  States'  means  the  forty- 
states  in  the  continental 


HUIViPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
A]  4ENDMENT  NO.  2302 


RtJDMAN  (for  Mr.  Humphrey, 

Mr.    Chafee,    and    Mr. 

proposed  an  amendment  to 
1529,  supra;  as  follows: 
4.  line  11.  insert  after  the  period 
ing  new  sentence:  "This  para- 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  milk  pro- 
a   producer   who    produces   any 


)f 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2306 

On  page  53.  after  line  15,  insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

•TITLE  III-EGGS 

"Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Egg  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 

"Sec  302.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.t.  reenacted  with 
amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  by  striking 
out  ""poultry  (but  not  excepting  turkeys), 
eggs  (but  not  excepting  turkey  hatching 
eggs). "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "poul- 
try (but  not  excepting  turkeys  and  not  ex- 
cepting poultry  which  produce  commercial 
eggs),":  and  in  subsection  (I)  of  section  8c(6) 
by  inserting  after  the  word  ""pecans."  and 
before  the  word  ""avocados,'",  the  word 
"eggs.". 


milk,  processes  such  quantity 
packages,  and  markets  such 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  2304 
Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  language:  "The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  marketing  order  for  pecans  dealing 
with  promotional  activities."'. 

HEPLIN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2305 
AND  2306 

Mr.  HEFLIN  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  19,  line  11,  insert  "(a) "  after  "Sec. 
103  " 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall- 

(1)  review  in  light  of  current  economic 
conditions  all  regulations  governing,  and 
provisions  of.  milk  marketing  orders  issued 
under  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c).  that  have  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  during 
the  ten  year  period  preceding  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  revise  such  regula- 
tions and  provisons  in  light  of  such  review; 
and 

(3)  submit  a  report  on  such  review  and  ac- 
tions to  the  Committee  Agriculture  of  the 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2307 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4.  line  11.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  this  paragraph  applies 
only  to  a  producer  who  produces  any  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  a  production  area  specified  in 
a  marketing  order  issued  under  section  8c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amend- 
ed and  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608c).  ". 

On  page  6,  line  2,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  this  paragraph  applies 
only  to  a  producer  who  produces  any  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  a  production  area  specified  in 
a  marketing  order  issued  under  section  8c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed and  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608c).". 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1982 


DOLE  AMENDEMENT  NO.  2308 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4101)  to  extend  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
602(f)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  18,  1983". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  605  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1983  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Novem- 
ber 1.  1983". 

extension  of  provision  allowing  payment 
or  disability  benefits  during  appeal 
Sec  8.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security   Act    is   amended   by   striking   out 
"October    1.    1983'"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "December  7,  1983  ". 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DE- 
PENDENT children  VOLUNTARILY  PLACED  IN 
FOSTER  CARE 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1984". 

(b)  Section  102(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983'  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "October  1,  1984". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OF  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  section  101(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983, 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1985. 
Remuneration  paid  prior  to  January  1,  1986 
under  section  371(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  an  individual  performing 
service  under  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  term  "wages"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  section  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

CLARIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYMENT 
OF  LOANS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  1202(b)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "advance"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "advance  or  advances"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  are"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  was"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  were";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"advance"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "advances". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  advances  made  on  or  after 
April  1.  1982. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  NATIONAL 
PARKS  ACT  OF  1983 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2309 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1213,  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  the  period,  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: and  by  striking  out  ""$500,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  •WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  October  12,  1983,  m 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  small  business.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  226,  seccjnd 
floor  conference  room.  Federal  Build- 
ing, 111  W.  Huron  Street.  Senator 
D'Amato  will  chair.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Mike  Haynes  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-8487. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
October  17,  1983,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  on  the  impact  of  interest  rates 
on  the  small  business  and  agricultural 
sectors.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.,  Augustana  College,  Morrison 
Commons  Lounge.  29th  and  South 
Summit  Street.  Senator  Pressler  will 
chair.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mike  Haynes  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-8487. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
October  17,  1983,  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  the  obstacles  faced  by  small  busi- 
ness in  Federal  procurement.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  1:45  p.m.,  in  room 
29,  Legislative  Plaza.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Bill  Mon- 
talto  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
3099. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Danny  J.  Boggs,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy;  and  the  nomination  of  Ray- 
mond J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
October  17,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7144. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  announce 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  S.  1678, 
to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness 
consistent  with  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  271  of  said  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
•Wednesday,  October  19,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
committee  at  the  above-listed  address. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Richard  Grundy  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2564. 


SUBCOMMI"rrEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources  will  hold  another 
hearing  in  a  series  of  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  condition  of  America's  coal 
industry.  The  hearing  will  look  at  the 
competitiveness  of  American  coal  in 
both  the  domestic  and  the  internation- 
al energy  market.  The  focus  will  be  on 
America's  coal  railroad  transportation 
system— specifically  how  recent  regu- 
latory actions  have  impacted  the 
movement  and  utilization  of  coal,  both 
domestically  and  internationally. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  15,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  6,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1366,  a  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interim  Report  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  and  to  amend 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  S.  1367.  a 
bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  territories  and  insular 
possesions  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  6,  at  9 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139.  a  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  centennial 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birth;  S.  1868,  a 
bill  to  add  $17,996,558  to  the  budget 
ceiling  for  new  acquisitions  at  Sleeping 
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Dui  les 


Geors  ia 


Art 


National   Lakeshore;   S. 
a  biU  to  repeal  the  designation  of 
_  O'Keefe  National  Histori- 
.  1790.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
or  cooperative  agreement 
Barn  Association  to  assist 
preservation  and  interpretation 
Barn  and  Pierce  Mill  locat- 
Creek  Park  within  the  Dis- 
Cilumbia;  S.  806.  a  bill  to  pro- 
plan  to  reimburse  the  Oke- 
liural    Electric    Membership 
for  the  costs  incurred  in 
electrical  service  to  Cumber- 
National  Seashore:  S.  1389, 
transfer  administration  of  cer- 
in  California  and  Nevada  to 
Bureiiu  of  Land  Management;  S. 
H.R.  451,   bills  to  validate 
of  certain   land   in   the 
California  that  form  part  of 
.  of -way     granted     by     the 
ates  to  the  Central  Pacific 
:o.:  S.   1547  and  H.R.   1191, 
imend   the   conditions   of   a 
;ertain  lands  to  the  town  of 

and  for  other  purposes; 

bill  to  clear  title  to  certain 
the  California-Nevada 
and  S.  1688.  a  bill  to  amend 
October  18,  1972,  to  modify 
authorization  of  appropriations 
National  Park,  Alaska,  and 
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With- 


Wi  lRNER. 


ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President,  1  ask 
consent  that  the  Subcom- 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
authorized to  meet  during 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
„  1  Frontier. 

I^ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


tie 
b; 


Ar 


ITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Relations  be  authorized 
during   the   session    of   the 
Thursday,   October   6.   to 
the   nomination    of   Ronald 
be  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
of  the  Department  of  State. 
HrESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


W,  LRNER. 


(n 


ADD  [TIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRANSLATION  DAY 

ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 

400  people  met  Thursday. 

29,   here   in   the   Nation's 

to   honor   the   quiet,   unsung 

the    Christian    movement: 


(if 


who  reads  a  Bible  should 

heartfelt  thanks  to  these 

;.  Without  them,  the  Word 


of  God,  £is  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
would  not  be  available  to  us  in  our 
native  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
and  anyone  reading  these  remarks  to 
think  about  their  favorite  Scripture 
passage,  the  passage  that  offers  the 
greatest  personal  meaning.  Then  I  ask 
you  to  think  about  what  your  life 
would  be  like  if  that  passage  were  not 
available  in  English. 

You  can  now  begin  to  understand 
the  great  role  that  these  people  have 
played  in  transforming  the  world  by 
translating  the  Word. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  ambassa- 
dors, top  White  House  staff,  Cabinet 
officials,  military  officers  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  gathered  for  an  hour 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  Caucus  Room 
Thursday  to  pay  tribute  to  Bible 
translators.  The  occassion  was  held  on 
the  feast  of  the  death  of  St.  Jerome, 
the  first  Bible  translator,  and  a  day 
that  has  been  selected  by  Congress  as 
Bible  Translation  Day.  The  event  fea- 
tured greetings  from  President 
Reagan,  remarks  by  Senator  Hatfield, 
Dr.  Richard  Halverson,  Senate  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  Roy  Gesch,  Lutheran  Bible 
translators.  Dr.  Barclay  Newman, 
American  Bible  Society,  Mr.  David 
Cummings,  and  Wycliffe  Bible  Inter- 
national. 

The  highlight  was  the  presentation 
of  the  200th  Bible  translation  pre- 
pared by  Wycliffe  Bible  International 
to  the  Ambassador  of  Ghana.  Eric 
Otoo.  This  200th  translation  was  in 
the  Hanga  dialect,  the  language  of  a 
tribe  living  in  Ghana.  This  translation 
was  more  than  a  decade  in  the  making, 
and  represented  the  life's  work  of 
Geoffrey  and  Rosemary  Hunt,  who 
were  on  hand  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion. But  as  Geoffrey  Hunt  said  yes- 
terday: 

I  am  only  one  translator.  My  wife.  Rose- 
mary, is  only  one  other.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  out  there  right  now  working 
for  Bible  translation,  struggling,  some  of 
them  having  great  difficulties.  But  we  are 
only  representatives.  If  we  had  been  number 
199  or  number  201.  you  would  not  have 
known  anything  about  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  great  achievements  in  the 
field  of  Bible  translation  in  recent 
years.  In  fact,  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  20  years  equals  the  progress  of 
the  preceding  400  years.  The  Bible  has 
now  been  translated  into  1,763  lan- 
guages and  dialects  and  is  available  to 
95  percent  of  the  world's  population  in 
their  native  tongue. 

But  more  remains  to  be  done.  Some 
3,000  languages  remain  either  unwrit- 
ten or  untranslated.  So  yesterday's 
gathering  both  honored  past  achieve- 
ment in  translation  and  encouraged 
further  progress. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Bible  translation 
societies  represented  yesterday  to  de- 
liver a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
into  the  hands  of  every  translator  now 
working  in  this  field.  To  help  achieve 


this  goal.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor 
to  ask  that  the  transcript  from  the 
proceedings  of  Bible  Translation  Day 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
The  transcript  follows: 

Bible  Translation  Day  Reception, 
September  29,  1983 

proceedings 
Senator  Armstrong.  This  is  an  historic  oc- 
casion in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which 
is.  this  is  probably  the  only  meeting  to  take 
place  on  Capital  Hill  this  year,  that  is  start- 
ing on  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Armstrong.  And  I  don't  know 
about  you  but  I  am  enthusiastic.  Praise  the 
Lord.  'To  think  of  a  gathering  like  this,  in 
this  setting,  and  an  overflow  crowd,  and  it's 
just  great. 

I  want  to  recall  a  story  told  by  a  constitu- 
ent of  Mark  Hatfield,  a  pastor  from  Oregon, 
who  related  that  when  Vince  Lombardi  was 
the  coach  of  the  great  Green  Bay  football 
team  that  just  won  week  after  week  after 
week  after  week  and  got  into  such  a  habit  of 
it,  that  one  time  they  lost.  And  those  of 
you— I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  football 
fans  in  the  room,  but  those  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  football  will  recall 
that  he  didn't  take  well  to  losing  football 
games. 

And  after  it  was  over,  so  the  story  goes,  he 
just  bundled  his  people  up  into  a  bus.  took 
them  right  out  after  the  game  to  the  piac- 
tice  field,  he  lined  thern  up.  and  he  said. 
■AH  right,  it's  back  to  basics.  This  is  a  foot- 
ball." 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Armstrong.  Now,  the  point  of  the 
story  is  that  what  this  meeting  is  all  about, 
aside  from  honoring  some  people  who  have 
given  such  dedicated  and  effective  service  to 
the  Lord,  is  to  hold  up  this  document  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  and  say  to  them.  'This  is 
the  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  the  word  of 
God. '■  And  I  think  that  is  the  real  symbol- 
ism of  this  occasion,  and  I'm  just  excited 
and  proud  and  pleased  that  so  many  of  you 
are  able  to  be  with  us  today. 

One  of  those  who  we're  honored  to  have  is 
Herb  Ellingwood.  who  comes  here  from  the 
White  House  where  he  serves  the  President, 
and  I'm  wondering.  Herb,  would  you  come 
forward  and  open  us  with  a  word  of  prayer? 
Mr.  Ellingwood.  Our  Father  in  Heaven, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  it's  the  most  delight- 
ful thing  to  be  here  where  you  allowed  us  to 
live,  in  the  most  exciting  time  in  history, 
when  people  around  the  world  are  accepting 
Jesus  as  Savior,  in  numbers  unheard  of.  And 
we  thank  you.  God.  for  the  servants  that 
you've  placed  here,  not  only  in  the  Capitol, 
but  in  Wycliffe  translators  and  everywhere 
else,  God,  that  they've  given  to  you  their 
lives,  that  what  you  want  to  have  happen 
can  happen,  and  happen  in  a  way.  God,  that 
the  world  can  recognize  that  there's  a  validi- 
ty in  the  process  here,  when  the  President 
of  this  country  will  name  this  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  Congress,  the  year  of  the 
Bible. 

What  a  fabulous  thing,  God,  to  live  in  this 
time.  And  we  thank  you  for  that.  Each  of  us 
here  just  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
be  alive  now  and  to  be  a  part  of  your  family. 
And  now  we  ask  that  your  blessing  would  be 
upon  all  those  that  are  here,  especially  the 
leadership  of  the  building  that  are  here,  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress.  But  also  for  all 
of  the  guests  that  are  here,  and  we  give  you 
the  praise  for  that.  Amen. 


Senator  Armstrong.  As  we  gather  here 
today,  people  throughout  the  world  are 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God,  into 
every  language  and  dialect.  Nothing  that  we 
can  say  or  do  will  begin  to  match  or  even 
compare  with  the  reward  that  will  be  theirs 
In  the  life  to  come,  as  a  result  of  their  serv- 
ice. .     ,    , 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  gather  here  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital city,  to  pay  our  respects  to  them,  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  have  participated 
so  effectively  in  this  effort. 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  1,763 
languages  and  dialects.  Some  95  percent  of 
the  world's  population  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  word  of  God  in  their 
native  language  and,  if  they  choose,  to  act 
upon  its  promises. 

Apart  from  the  spiritual  significance  of 
this  program  which,  of  course,  is  the  pri- 
mary emphasis,  this  work  has  also  fostered 
literacy  and  communications  through-out 
the  world.  Often,  whole  nations  and  tribes 
who  have  had  only  spoken,  not  written, 
communication,  have  gained  the  opportuni- 
ty of  a  written  language  through  the  work 
of  Bible  translators. 

Bible  translators  go  to  these  countries, 
dedicate  a  decade  or  more  of  their  life  to 
the  task  of  mastering  the  language,  develop- 
ing the  alphabet,  committing  it  to  paper, 
building  a  vocabulary,  and  finally,  then,  the 
work  of  Bible  translation  can  begin.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  work. 

For  example,  Marianna  Slocum  and  Flor- 
ence Gerdel  have  brought  literacy,  commu- 
nication, and  the  spirit  of  God  to  80,000 
Mexican  and  Colombian  people  who  before 
they  came  had  no  written  language.  These 
two  women  dedicated  15  years  of  their  lives 
developing  an  alphabet  and  bilingual  educa- 
tion materials  for  the  Tzeltal  tribe  in 
Mexico,  including  a  complete  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  their  language. 

Their  work,  literally,  transformed  that 
tribe.  When  Marianna  and  Florence  began 
their  work,  there  were  only  12  churches 
among  the  45,000  people.  Today  there  are 
more  than  263  congregations  where  30,000 
new  believers  worship.  This  morning  we're 
going  to  hear  more  about  the  great  progress 
that  has  occurred  in  this  field. 

We  will  learn  firsthand  of  the  work  of 
Geoffrey  and  Rosemary  Hunt  who  translat- 
ed the  New  Testament  into  the  dialect  of  a 
tribe  living  in  Ghana.  We'll  hear  about  the 
work  of  the  Lutheran  Bible  Translators  who 
just  completed  their  first  New  Testament 
translation  for  people  living  there. 

These  are  exciting  times  for  Bible  transla- 
tors. The  progress  they  have  achieved  in  the 
past  20  years  exceeds  the  progress  of  the 
preceding  400  years.  Right  now  there  are 
more  than  1,000  language  and  Bible  transla- 
tion projects  underway  all  over  the  Globe. 
And  yet  despite  this  tremendous  progress 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

About  3,000  languages  and  dialects  still 
need  translation.  Some  200  million  people 
are  represented  by  these  dialects.  And  until 
we  have  completed  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  these  remaining  languages,  we 
will  not  have  fulfilled  the  task  of  the  Great 
Commission. 

So.  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  work  already  complete 
and  to  encourage  progress  in  the  work  that 
remains. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  organiza- 
tions actively  involved  in  the  work  of  Bible 
translation:  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  the 


World  Home  Bible  League,  Evangel  Bible 
Translators,  New  York  International  Bible 
Society,  Mission  to  the  World,  American 
Bible  Society,  Living  Bibles  International, 
Pioneer  Bible  Translators,  Christian  &  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  Logos  Translators,  Luther- 
an Bible  Translators,  and  for  those  of  you 
who  may  be  as  surprised  as  I  was  when  I 
learned  this.  I  just  want  to  share,  before  we 
begin  our  program,  one  fact  that  I  must  say. 
really  took  me  by  complete  surprise  when  I 
learned  it  yesterday,  that  the  persons  who 
show  the  most  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work  of  Bible  translation  are  musicians  and 
scientists,  musicians  because  of  their  keen 
ear  for  tonal  values,  and  scientists  and 
mathematicians  because  of  their  inherent 
and  trained  appreciation  for  logic. 

Now,  as  one  who  has  a  tin  ear 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Armstrong  [continuing].  And  no 
background  in  science  whatsoever,  I  must 
say  I  stand  not  only  in  appreciation  but  in 
awe  of  those  who  have  performed  and  are 
performing  this  extraordinarily  important 
work. 

Now,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  present  to  you  a  beloved 
person  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  a  man  who 
is  known  and  respected  and  admired  and 
Joved  all  over  the  world,  our  dear  brother. 
Dr.  Richard  Halverson.  Dick,  would  you 
come  and  read  to  us  from  the  scripture? 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  Halverson.  Thank  you.  1  just  want  to 
say  before  I  start  reading  this,  these  select- 
ed verses,  that  in  the  brief  time  I've  been  in 
the  Senate  I've  learned  to  love  all  of  the 
senators,  and  I  really  mean  that.  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  them.  There  are  some  of 
them  who.  in  my  mind,  are  beloved  sena- 
tors, and  I  always  address  them  that  way. 
and  one  of  the  most  beloved  is  the  one  who 
is  unable  to  be  here  today,  and  because  of 
which  I  am  asked  to  read  these  scriptures. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  Its  a  real 
honor  to  try  to  take  his  place.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  can't  be  here. 

Let  me  just  read  a  few  scriptures  which  I 
am  sure  are  familiar,  but  perhaps  in  the 
context  of  this  meeting  can  have  special 
meaning.  I  was  interested  in  Paul's  word  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  He  was 
actually  talking  about  the  spoken  word,  but 
it  appeared  to  me  as  I  read  this  that  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Transla- 
tors are  doing.  Paul  exhorts:  "So  likewise 
ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy 
to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  spoken,  for  ye  speak  into  the  air?" 
And,  of  course,  Wycliffe  Translators  are- 
have  dedicated  themselves  through  the 
years  to  first  of  all  putting  language  into 
writing  and  then  translating  into  the  New- 
Testament  and  giving  to  that  people  a  word 
easy  to  be  understood. 

Here's  an  interesting  statement  from  the 
Psalms.  "The  Lord  gave  the  Word.  Great 
was  the  company  of  those  that  published 
it."  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reminded  us, 
•Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away."  And.  of  course. 
Wycliffe  is  the  instrument  of  God.  among 
others,  to  fulfill  that  prophecy. 

Isaiah  wrote:  "So  shall  My  Word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth.  It  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

It's  interesting  to  think  of  the  Wycliffe 
Translators,  often  in  their  loneliness  of 
going  to  a  new  tribe,  and  identifying  there 
with  the  language  in  order  to  give  them  the 
Bible,  the  word  of  God. 


Here's  an  interesting  comment  about  the 
word  from  the  Hebrew  epistle,  the  third 
verse.  "And  he  upholdeth  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power." 

James  admonishes:  "Wherefore  lay  apart 
all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness 
and  recei\'e  with  meekness."  and  then  this 
interesting  phrase,  'the  engrafted  word 
which  is  able  to  save  souls." 

And  Peter  reminds  us  in  his  first  epistle 
that  we  are  "born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of 
God  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever."  He 
also  reminds  us  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
first  epistle:  'As  newborn  babes  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word." 

One  of  the  exciting  experiences  I've  had 
on  a  number  of  occasions  is  being  some- 
where in  the  world  when  a  translation  of  a 
book  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  com- 
pleted, not  even  yet  published.  And  I  have 
been  able  to  be  part  of  the  dedication  of 
that  translation  In  manuscript  form.  And 
it's  wonderful  to  think  of  this  statement  of 
Peter's,  the  milk  of  the  word,  as  It  Is  given 
to  these  people. 

In  his  second  epistle,  Peter  writes,  "We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed," 
and  then  this  clause,  "as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place. "  Think  of  the  lights 
that  are  being  turned  on  all  over  the  world 
by  WycUffe. 

A  test  that  has  come  to  mean  a  great  deal 
to  me,  perhaps  one  of  the  first  I  memorized 
In  my  pllgrlmmage  with  Christ,  but  has 
come  to  mean  a  great  deal  In  these  last 
couple  of  years  to  me.  the  very  familiar  pas- 
sage from  II  Timothy  3:16  and  17.  "AH  scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  and  it  is 
profitable."  "It  Is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works." 

And  finally,  listen  to  these  ways  the  word 
is  described  in  the  New  Testament.  James 
refers  to  the  word  as— in  this  way:  'Of  his 
own  will  be  begat  us  with  the  Word  of 
truth. "  John  refers  to  the  word  as  "the 
words  of  eternal  life." 

Paul,  in  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, refers  to  the  "word  of  reconillation".  In 
his  letter  to  the  Philipplans  Paul  speaks  to 
"holding  forth  the  word  of  life,"  and  finally, 
in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul  says  to 
this  young  pastor:  "Nourish  up  in  the  words 
of  faith."  The  word  of  truth,  the  word  of 
eternal  life,  the  word  of  reconciliation,  the 
word  of  life,  and  the  word  of  faith.  Amen. 

Senator  Armstrong.  Thank  you.  Dick.  My 
friends,  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  who  brings  with 
him  greetings  from  the  President  and  a 
word  of  thanks  for  Bible  translators  world- 
wide. Receiving  the  greetings  from  the 
President  is  Mrs.  William  Cameron  Town- 
send,  wife  of  the  founder  of  Wycliffe. 

You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  men  in  America  who  bear 
the  political  responsibility  that  my  col- 
league. Mark  Hatfield,  bears.  This  very  day, 
and  in  fact  I  think  I  am  correct  In  saying  at 
this  very  instant,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  the  Chairman  and 
leader,  is  marking  up  a  bill  of  enormous 
dollar  amount,  to  keep  the  government  op- 
erating beyond  midnight.  September  30th. 
And  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he 
shoulders  this  responsibility,  an  immense 
political  responsibility.  But  he  does  it  in  a 
way  that  I  think  is  a  tremendous  to  the  love 
and  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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And  It  Is  really  a  privilege  for  me  to 
present  tolyou  a  great  man  of  God,  Senator 
Mark  Hat$eld.  Mark? 

[Applau4e.] 

Senator  IHattield.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Bill.  Senator  Armstrong,  Senator  Jepsen, 
dlstinguisl  ed  ambassadors,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  gather  here  today  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  marvelous  scholarship  and 
work  of  tr  mslations  for  the  scripture.  I  am 
mindful  01  the  fact  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bible  ve  could  speak  of  it  as  a  book  of 
history,  a  book  of  beautiful  literature,  a 
book  of  111  :ing  poetry.  But  I  think  the  great 
gospel  of  rohn  states  it  most  succinctly  to 
delineate  t  from  all  other  publications  in 
his  first  chapter  when  he  speaks  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  word  t)ecoming  flesh. 

It's  so  e<  sy  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  leather- 
bound  bo<  k.  and  being  a  bibliophile,  I  can 
especially  appreciate  beautifully  bound 
books.  Bui  unless  we  understand  that  it  is  a 
part  of  tie  continuing  incarnation  of  our 
own  lives,  to  represent  the  truth  of  that 
book,  and  live  our  life  in  relationships  to 
others  as  i ,  testimony  to  the  incarnation,  for 
the  word  I  o  be  made  flesh,  it  is  but  just  an- 
other bool . 

And  I  tl  ink  the  thing  that's  inspired  and 
motivated  these  people  throughout  the  ages 
to  spread  md  to  share  this  unique  word  of 
God  is  bee  iuse  it  is  different  from  any  other 
book. 

I  have  n  ceived  from  the  White  House,  the 
President  Df  the  United  States,  an  envelope 
containinj    a   letter    that   he   has   written 

[Laught  ;r.] 

Senator  Hatfield.  1  guess  their  machine, 
their  type  vriter.  got  it. 

[Laught  jr.] 

Senator  Hatfield.  'I  am  delighted  to  send 
my  warm  gretings  to  all  who  are  gathered 
for  the  congressional  reception  honoring 
Bible  trar  slators.  This  special  occasion  pro- 
vides a  file  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
show  appt  eciation  for  the  individual  work  of 
our  nation's  Bible  translators.  Through 
their  ende  ivors  the  Bible  has  been  translat- 
ed into  m  )re  than  1.700  languages  and  dia- 
lects. The  «  translations  serve  as  a  powerful 
force  fosti  ring  literacy,  greater  communica- 
tion, and  better  understsmding  throughout 
the  world, 

"The  Bi  ble  still  remains  to  be  translated 
into  som(  3.000  languages.  By  addressing 
that  need  your  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
efforts  sei  ve  to  heighten  the  commitment  of 
all  who  a  re  working  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Because  t  le  Bible  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
so  many  faiths,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
honor  the  se  who  pursue  this  work  for  such 
devotion. 

•I  espe;ially  want  to  congratulate  the 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  for  completing 
successfully  the  200th  translation  of  the 
New  Testi  jnent.  Just  as  I  took  great  pride  in 
proclaim!  ig  1983  as  the  year  of  the  Bible,  so 
I  am  hon  )red  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
individuals  responsible  for  the  translation 
of  the  scr  ptures. " 

Signed.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Now,  1  lave  to  be  honest  with  you.  While 
this  is  su  :h  a  magnificent  letter— well,  I'll 
make  a  x  rox  of  the  letter  and  give  that  to 
Mrs.  Tow  isend.  and  then  my  conscience  got 
the  bettei  of  me.  and  so  I  decided  to  present 
her  the  oi  iginal  copy  of  it. 

[Laughi  er.  Applause.] 

Mrs.  Tc  WNSEND.  Senator  Armstrong,  Sen- 
ator Hatf  eld.  Your  Excellencies.  Honorable 
Members  of  Congress.  Representatives  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House,  distin- 
guished g  uests  and  friends  of  Bible  transla- 


tion, on  behalf  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Transla- 
tors and  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguis- 
tics, and  all  Bible  translators  and  organiza- 
tions and  devoted  support  persons.  I  really 
am  highly  honored  to  respond  to  this  spe- 
cial message  from  our  President  Reagan  on 
this  occasion  of  Bible  Translation  Day.  first 
celebrated  in  this  beautiful  Capital  of 
Washington.  D.C. 

It's  been  my  pleasure  as  a  member  of 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  and  wife  of  its 
founder,  William  Cameron  Townsend,  to 
know  personally  many  of  the  Bible  transla- 
tors and  support  personnel  working  in  lan- 
guage groups  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  Mexican 
Indisui  village  where  I  lived  and  worked  for 
many  years,  the  Aztecs  divided  the  human 
race  into  two  groups.  Those  who  could  read 
and  write  were  classified  as  "gente  de 
raz6n"(?)  or  rational  beings.  Those  who 
cannot,  they  classify,  unfortunately,  as  ani- 
mals. 

Years  ago  my  late  husband,  who  many  of 
you  knew  as  "Uncle  Cam,"  saw  one  of  these 
Aztec  Indians  in  the  cornfield  picking  up  a 
newspaper  that  was  flying  down  the  road, 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  And,  you  know,  these 
people  have  been— they  learned  that  paper 
could  talk.  So  here  he  was  trying  to  hear 
this  paper  talk.  But  it  didn't.  For  two  rea- 
sons. One.  it  wasn't  in  his  own  language. 
And.  then,  he  couldn't  read  it  if  it  was. 

But  now.  however,  that  paper  does  talk 
loud  and  clear  to  him.  The  reason  being 
that  my  own  daughter  and  her  husband. 
David  and  Joy  Tuggy<?).  finished  the  trans- 
lation for  this  language  group  in  1978,  and 
now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  You 
can  imagine  what  rejoicing  it  is  for  us. 

I'm  sure  that  I  speak  not  only  for  all  Bible 
translators  and  literacy  workers,  of  whom  I 
was  one  for  many  years,  but  also  for  the  cul- 
tural communities  who  have  been  given 
their  own  alphabets  and  scriptures  through 
the  efforts  of  the  translators.  They  too.  I 
am  sure,  would  want  their  heartfelt  grati- 
tude expressed  for  the  milestone  which  we 
are  celebrating  today. 

In  accepting  this  honor  on  behalf  of  the 
Bible  translators  of  this  country,  we  hasten 
to  assure  our  colleagues,  some  of  whom  are 
here  this  morning  from  other  lands,  that 
the  major  contributions  they  have  made  to 
this  effort  are  profoundly  recognized  and 
appreciated  as  well. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
as  we  thank  God  for  the  200  New  Testa- 
ments finished  in  the  last  40  years,  any  feel- 
ing of  conceit  or  smugness  accompanies  this 
ceremony.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
with  greater  humility  and  concern  than  ever 
the  fact  that  more  than  3.000  language 
groups  are  still  without  their  own  alphabets 
and  their  own  scriptures.  You're  probably 
going  to  hear  this  number  several  times 
before  the  morning  is  over,  so  don't  forget. 
There  are  3.000  tongues  to  go. 

As  we  ponder  the  plight  of  these  disen- 
franchised groups,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
word  of  Ezra,  to  Israel,  so  many  centuries 
ago,  at  the  feast  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  which  was  celebrated,  again, 
just  this  month. 

"Go  your  way."  commanded  Ezra,  to  those 
who  had  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  "Eat 
the  fat.  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions 
to  those  for  whom  nothing  has  been  pre- 
pared."  We  believe  the  need  to  translate  for 
those  still  without  the  scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue  is  symbolically  specified  by 
what  Ezra  said  to  the  people,  to  this  people. 

And  we  are  here  to  rededicate  ourselves 
anew  to  completion  of  this  unfinished  task. 
Thank  you. 


[Applause.] 

Senator  Armstrong.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  have  a  roomful  of  distinguished 
persons  and  I'm  not  going  to,  at  this 
moment,  seek  to  introduce  in  any  formal 
way  anyone  who  is  here.  But  I  would  like 
you  to  know,  and  I  think  you  would  like  to 
know,  that  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  either  in  the  room  or  have  been  here 
earlier  and  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
take  part  in  this  occasion.  I'm  not  going  to 
ask  them  to  stand,  but  if  there  are  others 
who  I  have  not  noted  in  the  room,  I'd  like  to 
know  about  it  before  this  is  over. 

My  colleague,  Roger  Jepsen,  who  you  will 
meet  presently,  is  here.  Senator  John  East. 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Slade  Gorton.  Sena- 
tor Ted  Stevens,  Senator  John  Warner,  and 
Congressman  Bill  Dannemeyer  was  here 
earlier  and  had  to  return  to  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve Representative  Bob  McCair  is  here. 
Congressman  Denny  Smith,  Congressman 
Duncan,  Congressman  Mack,  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Otoo, 
of  course.  Ambassador  Pondi.  There  may  be 
others  who  I  have  not  noted. 

But  I  think  it  is  significant  and  symbolic 
of  the  occasion  that  these  men  and  women 
who  have  important  responsibilities  here  on 
the  Hill  and  elsewhere  to  think  that  this  is 
an  occasion  of  importance  to  take  part  in. 

Now,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  Mr. 
David  Cummings,  President  of  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators,  International.  He  is  from 
Australia.  And  I  assume  it  will  be  his  pur- 
pose to  come  forward  to  give  us  apologies 

for  the  recent  events  of 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Armstrong.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  sure 
you  hadn't  heard  about  that  and  I  didn't 
want  to— I  apologize  for  bringing  it  up.  But 
if  there's  anything  that  he  can  say  at  this 
time  which  will  ease  the  sense  of  loss  that 
we  feel,  I  hope  you'll  feel  called  upon  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Cummings  is  a  Bible  translator  him- 
self. He  is  trained  in  the  electrical  industry, 
but  chose  instead  a  career  of  translation. 
His  first  assignment  was  in  New  Guinea  and 
he  has  worked  since  on  Bible  translation 
projects  in  both  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
In  1981,  after  31  years  of  service,  he  was 
elected  President  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Transla- 
tors, International.  We  are  hoping  that  he 
will  talk  to  us  about  the  work  of  Wycliffe 
and  also  introduce  Geoffrey  and  Rosemary 
Hunt,   who  completed   the   200th  Wycliffe 
Bible  translation. 
Mr.  Cummings? 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Cummings.  Senator  Armstrong,  Sena- 
tor Hatfield.  Your  Excellencies.  Honorable 
Members  of  Congress.  Representatives  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House,  and  to 
you  distinguished  guests  and  friends  of 
Bible  translation,  it's  a  privilege  to  be  here. 
I'd  like  to  say.  first  of  all.  thank  you  to 
the  three  senators  who  have  hosted  our 
gathering  this  morning.  I  appreciate  their 
willingness  and  their  kindness  in  doing  this 
so  that  we  could  be  together. 

It's  a  very  special  opportunity  for  me  to 
introduce  the  two  translators  who.  in  a 
sense,  are  symbolic  of  the  teams  around  the 
world.  It's  been  a  very  marvelous  experience 
for  me  to  be  in  an  international  organiza- 
tion that  is  truly  related  to  goodwill  in 
international  relations. 

As  an  organization  we  are  serving  today  in 
some  56  different  countries  and  entities 
around  the  world.  We  have  membership 
today  in  Wycliffe  from  some  26  countries. 
So,  this  means  that  in  many,  many  ways  we 


are  truly  international  and  for  those  of  us 
in  the  team  we're  just  thrilled  at  the  privi- 
lege of  working  alongside  of  so  many  other 
national  brothers  and  sisters  dedicated  to 
this  single  cause  of  giving  the  scripture. 

And  I  might  say  our  world  view  has  been 
enlarged  greatly.  And  as  an  Australian,  I 
have  enjoyed  learning  so  much  from  my  col- 
leagues. ,  ..  ^ 
I  enjoyed  the  Senator's  first  remarks,  if  l 
might  just  go  back  to  them,  about  the  foot- 
ball team  that  hadn't  lost  in  a  long  time, 

and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  a  certain 

[Laughter.]  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Cummings.  Actually,  we're  riding  the 
crest  of  the  wave  at  the  moment. 
[Laughter.]  ^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Cummings.  And  I've  heard  that  your 
skipper  in  the  United  States  here  has  taken 
the  men  down  the  wharf,  they've  lifted  the 
boat  out  and  said,  "Back  to  basics,  men. 
This  is  the  keel." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cummings.  But  it's  really  been  a  joy 
to  be  part  of  this  international  team. 

We're  represented  in  Sweden  to  Surinam, 
from  Pakistan  to  Peru,  and  many,  many 
countries  in  between.  This  has  given  us  a 
great  sense  of  the  need  in  our  world  m 
terms  of  communication,  as  you  will  under- 
stand. And  so  a  second  theme  that  runs 
through  today  is  undoubtedly  the  place  of 
language,  because  so  often  misunderstand- 
ings sad  misunderstandings,  are  because  we 
haven't  understood  the  language  or  the  cul- 
ture of  another  group. 

Bible  translators  in  particular  are  dedicat- 
ed to  this  very  factor  of  recognizing  that  if  a 
person  is  going  to  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stand, it  must  be  in  the  language  that  he 
first  learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 

There  are  many  barriers  in  communicat- 
ing and  the  science  of  descriptive  linguistics, 
which  is  the  very  tool  that  the  translator 
uses  we  have  seen  over  these  years  be  an  in- 
strument to  bring  understanding  as  people 
have  moved  from  their  isolation  into  the  na- 
tional life  of  many  countries  in  which  we're 

working. 

Today  it's  true  we  are  looking  at  a  very 
significant  point  in  time  as  we  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  200th  New  Testament. 
But  it  is  merely  a  celebration  and  a  stepping 
stone  because  we've  got  so  far.  still,  to  go. 
For  us  we're  excited  as  we  move  into  our  fif- 
tieth anniversary,  the  fiftieth  commencing 
in  November  of  this  year,  and  during  our 
anniversary  year  we  expect  to  enter  the 
thousandth  tribe  of  our  work.  And  that  is 
yet  another  milestone. 

But  that  is  not  good  enough  either.  We 
are  praying  that  in  this  decade  we  will  see 
3  000  more  people  recruited  into  tl\e  team. 
In  the  last  two  years,  since  we  have  set  this 
as  a  faith  goal,  we  have  seen  almost  300 
each  year.  So,  we  feel  as  though  we're  on 
target  and  we're  excited  to  believe  that  God 
is  going  to  let  us  fulfill  this. 

The  work  of  translation,  however,  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  But  I  should  state  it 
again.  It  is  not  just  done  unilaterally  by  the 
translator.  Far  from  it.  We  are  so  committed 
to  the  help  of  the  nationals  where  were' 
working  and  without  their  help  we  couldn  t 
do  it  Today  we  honor  them  for  what  they 
have  done  in  helping  us.  For  without  them 
we  would  have  been  impotent. 

Back  in  1970.  a  young  British  couple  left 
Great  Britain  to  go  to  Ghana.  They  went 
with  their  three-month-old  baby  son  and 
went  to  live  in  a  village  some  400  miles 
north  of  Accra  in  Ghana.  And  there.  m^Al 
isolated  place,  they  began  to  make  frifends 
with  the  Hanga  people.  It  was  a  slow  intro- 


duction, for  the  language  had  never  been 
written  before.  And  they  had  to  listen  to  the 
sounds,  and  by  gesture  begin  to  analyze  and 
reduce  the  language  to  writing.  And  then  to 
teach  the  people  to  read.  It  wasn't  an  easy 
language.  And  today  we  know  that  Geoffrey 
and  his  wife  Rosemary,  in  analyzing  this, 
found  a  very  significant  thing  in  the  vowel 
system  there,  of  that  language,  of  the 
strong  and  the  weak  vowels,  which  were 
very  significant,  and  in  the  relations  with 
the  university,  later,  in  Legon,  they  accept- 
ed this  insight  and  were  very  grateful  be- 
cause this  was  a  tool  that  unlocked  other 
languages  in  that  country. 

They  worked  for  the  next  13  years, 
amongst  these  people,  learning  to  love  these 
people,  and  that  was  reciprocated  as  they 
lived  together  there  with  their  little  family. 
During  this  process  it  was  not  just  the 
work  of  Geoffrey,  but  in  fact,  as  most  trans- 
lation teams,  husband  and  wife  worked  very 
closely  together.  And  so  often,  as  we  see  it, 
the  way  one  will  complement  the  other.  And 
Geoff's  testimony  is  that  his  wife  had  a  very 
keen  ear  to  be  able  to  hear  the  sounds  and 
to  learn  the  language  well.  He,  with  his 
training,  did  an  excellent  job  in  reducing 
and  analyzing  the  language  so  that  it  could 
be  very  clear  as  it  communicated  the  mes- 
sage. 

Rosemary  was  a  trained  teacher,  taught  in 
Great  Britain  for  four  years  prior  to  leaving 
for  the  field.  Geoffrey  graduated  with  his 
Master's  Degree  at  Cambridge  University  in 
physics  and  electrical  engineering,  and  that 
training  prepared  him  well  for  the  analyti- 
cal work,  I  can  assure  you. 

It's  my  very  real  privilege  and  pleasure 
today  to  introduce  the  translators  of  the 
200th  New  Testament,  Geoffrey  and  Rose- 
mary Hunt. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Hunt.  Senator  Armstrong,  Senator 
Hatfield,  Your  Excellencies.  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  the  Cabinet 
and  White  House,  distinguished  guests,  I 
don't  really  deserve  that  applause,  you 
know.  It's  a  real  joy  to  be  here.  But  I  am 
only  one.  Rosemary  is  only  one  other.  And 
there  are  thousands  of  people  out  there 
right  now  working  for  Bible  translation, 
struggling,  some  of  them  having  great  diffi- 
culties. But  we  are  only  representatives.  If 
we  had  been  number  199  or  number  201  you 
wouldn't  have  known  anything  about  us. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  wouldn't,  perhaps,  never 
would  have  seen  Washington  either. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hunt.  Never  met  a  senator.  But  we  re 
here  and  we're  grateful  to  be  here.  And  as 
you  have  heard.  I  am  one  of  those  scientists 
the  Lord  called  to  be  a  Bible  translator.  My 
wife  makes  up  for  my  very  noticeable  inabil- 
ity with  music.  So,  we  are  a  team  and  God 
has  used  us  in  the  way  that  he  has  and  it's  a 
real  honor  to  be  a  Bible  translator.  But, 
again,  I  Would  like  to  say  this:  that  when 
you  are  even  applauding  us,  you're  not  just 
applauding  the  other  Bible  translators 
around  the  world.  But  you're  applauding  a 
lot  of  people  in  a  lot  of  countries,  with 
whom  we  were  partners. 

We  received  great  encouragement  from  a 
lot  of  people  and  I'm  thinking  now  of  people 
in  Ghana.  I'm  thinking  of  people  in  the  uni- 
versity. Professor  Kwesi  Dickson  (?)  of  the 
University  Institute  of  African  Studies  at 
Legon  in  Ghana,  how  he  has  encouraged  us. 
I  am  thinking  of  illiterate  people  in  some 
villages  up  in  the  north  of  Ghana,  and  the 
whole  range  in  between,  people  who  have 
encouraged  us.  people  who  have  helped  us. 


without  whom  this  task  would  not  have 
been  done. 

This  is  a  question  of  partnership.  This 
transcends  the  barriers,  the  international 
barriers,  the  curtains  that  we  have  across 
our  world,  Bible  translation,  and  the  love 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  These  things 
transcend  those  barriers.  These  things  bring 
man  and  another  man  together  across  cul- 
tural barriers.  And  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  experi- 
enced in  partnership  with  Ghanaian  people. 
One  of  the  real  delights  there  was  to  see 
the  beginning  of  an  organization  called  The 
Ghana  Institute  of  Linguistics.  Literacy, 
and  Bible  Translation.  And  when  we  started 
it  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  expatri- 
ates. But  it  was  a  Ghanaian  organization 
and  it  had  a  majority  of  Ghanaian  on  the 
trustees. 

And  before  I  left  that  body  had  a  majority 
of  Ghanaians  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
And  they  were  voted  to  that  position  by  a 
majority  of  expatriates.  And  do  you  know 
why  we  could  do  that?  Because  we  loved 
them  and  we  trusted  them  and  we  respected 
them.  And  I  really  want  to  say  thank  you.  I 
would  like  to  express  it  personally  to  Am- 
bassdor  Otoo  (?)  for  the  privilege  we  had  of 
being  in  Ghana,  for  what  it  meant  to  us  to 
work  with  people  like  this,  people  with 
whom  we  could  work  so  closely. 

And  just  a  week  or  two  before  I  left 
Ghana  I  was  traveling  through  the  African 
bush  with  a  Ghanaian  friend.  He  was  actu- 
ally driving  my  truck.  And  he  turned  to  me. 
unprompted,  and  said.  "Geoff,  you  know, 
there's  no  other  organization  in  Ghana 
where  expatriates  and  Ghanaians  can  work 
together  like  this."  And  I  fell  so  proud  at 
that  moment.  It  meant  so  much  to  me  that 
we  had  entered  into  a  partnership  that  was 
acknowledged  by  Ghanaians  as  something 
special. 

And  we  went  into  that  partnership  with 
that  one  purpose,  of  giving  these  people  the 
scriptures  and  all  that  went  with  it,  with  lit- 
eracy, people  reading.  And  this  has  been  a 
marvelous  experience,  since  we  have  been 
away  from  Ghana,  to  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

While  we  were  there,  and  in  the  particular 
language,  the  Hanga  language,  very  few 
people  were  literate  when  we  arrived.  But 
while  we  were  there  we  started  a  literacy 
program  and  there  was  one  man  from  a  dis- 
tant village.  His  name  was  Seedu  Duwa.  He 
had  never  been  to  school.  His  village  was  25 
miles  from  the  main  road,  right  in  the  Afri- 
can bush.  There  was  no  electricity  and  no 
television,  very  few  books,  and  he  couldn't 
read  anyway.  And  that  man  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  one  month  and  a  half. 

Now-.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  any  chil- 
dren who  have  done  it  as  quickly  as  that. 
With  all  their  abilities,  with  all  the  litera- 
ture that  they  have  around  them,  my  son 
certainly  didn't.  In  fact,  my  son  was  on  one 
occasion  reading  some  of  the  scriptures  in 
Hanga  and  he  said  to  me.  "You  know,  this  is 
easier  than  the  English  Bible".  And  it  was 
lovely  to  see  this  happen,  and  to  see  the  lit- 
eracy continue  as  it  spread  from  village  to 
village.  If  in  one  village  it  didn't  take  off 
very  well,  well  then  the  village  that  got  hold 
of  it.  once  they  started  doing  better,  the 
competition  spurred  on  the  other  village. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hunt.  And  it  bounced  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a  pendulum  oscillating.  And 
then  we  left.  We  left  the  work  for  these 
people,  the  work  to  teach  them  to  read,  in 
the  hands  of  one  local  person,  or  two  local 
people. 
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4r,H  cr,  T  «av  to  all  Of  vou.  on  behalf  of  a     that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  a  sister        [Laughter.] 
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ou  will  understand  that  it's,  for 
privilege  to  ask  my  wife  to  come 
to  present  a  copy  of  the  Hanga 
.  I  have  written  in  it  a  small 
)roverb,  a  Hanga  proverb,  which 
:  ou  cannot  look  into  a  bottle  with 
',  Lnd  that  was  told  me  by  a  Hanga 
wh;n  he  understood  that  when  you 
CI  rist  it  has  to  be  with  everything. 
was  how  he  explained  it  to  me. 
beautiful  memory  for  me. 
npw   going   to   invite   Ambassador 
with  his  wife  is  here  this  morn- 
;oing  to  ask  him  to  come  forward 
this  New  Testament.  Unfortu- 
not  in  a  language  that  he  speaks, 
wotf  d  ask  him  to  come  here  and  re- 
Jew  Testament. 
Ht)  WT.  Your  Excellency,  it's  a  great 
i  nd  honor  to  be  able  to  present 
Hanga  New  Testament. 
Ambass^or  Otoo.  Thank  you. 
[Applau  le.l 

Ambasss  dor    Oroo.    Senator    Armstrong. 
H  itfield.  Your  Excellencies.  Honor- 
Mem  )ers  of  the  Congress,  Representa- 
he    government    and    the    White 
dis  tinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
must  confess  to  some  trepidation 
here  before  you  this  morning  to 
all  humility  and  on  behalf  of  the 
and  people  of  Ghana  this  copy 
Bi4le  in  Hanga,  a  native  language  of 


ace  !pt 


c(  untry. 


app  ^ared. 
Si  iciety 


century  and  a  half  ago  the  first 
to  a  Ghanian  language  of  the 
Prepared  by  the  Basel  Mis- 
which  operated  in  the  east- 
Ghana.  Since  then  several  other 
of   my   country   have   been— the 
been  translated  into  several  other 
languages  of  my  country. 

'  ifas   a    time,    of   course,    when    it 

fj^hionable  to  belittle  the  efforts  of 

.  particularly  in  Africa.  This 

the  time  when  the  whole  of 

engulfed  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 

and  so  on.  and  the  whole  question 


of  colonialism  was  being  condemned  and  ev- 
erybody associated  with  this  system  were 
also  being  condemned. 

But  when  the  dust  settled  down  and  in 
our  hearts  of  hearts  we  realized,  of  course, 
that  it  was  through  the  missionaries'  efforts 
that  a  great  deal  of  Africa  was  opened  to 
the  light  and  to  Christianity,  which  in  turn 
enabled  the  first  generations  of  the  educat- 
ed people,  almost  without  exception  in 
Africa,  to  emerge.  These  were  educated  in 
what  became  known  as  the  missionary 
schools.  They  still  exist  in  many  parts  of 
Africa.  They  still  contribute  to  educating 
the  masses  of  the  people.  But  what  is  more 
important,  that  through  the  Bible  being 
translated  into  native  languages,  the  liter- 
acy campaign  in  Africa,  and  particularly  in 
my  own  country,  Ghana,  has  accelerated. 

Whatever  successes  we  achieve  in  this  di- 
rection are  due  to  the  humble  beginnings  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  where  these  mis- 
sionaries, like  Geoffrey  and  Rosemary 
Hunt,  give  of  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  stay  with  the  people  and  to  help 
them  to  reduce  their  own  language  into 
writing.  We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
last  Ghanaian  language  that  we  use  to 
translate  the  Bible  for  more  people  to  read 
the  Bible. 

I   want   to  thank   them,   particularly  on 
behalf   of   the    people   of   Hanga,   and   on 
behalf   of   the    government   of   Ghana   for 
what  they  have  done  and  for  the  nice  things 
that  Geoffrey  has  said  about  the  people  of 
Ghana  and  the  people  he  worked  with  in 
Ghana.  We  hope  that  God  in  his  own  way 
will  bless  this  type  of  work  and  that  in  good 
time  more  and  more  people  will  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  own  languages. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 
Senator  Armstrong.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Armstrong.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

When  I  announced  earlier  the  names  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  have  come 
here  this  morning  I  did  not  note  in  the 
room  at  that  time  my  colleague  from  the 
House,  Congressman  Frank  Wolf,  and 
Frank,  we're  delighted  that  you  could  join 
us,  and  I  see  Lindy  Boggs  has  arrived  as 
well.  Thank  you  for  coming,  Lindy.  Good  to 
have  you  with  us.  And  my  colleague.  John 
Warner  from  Virginia  is  here.  Senator 
Warner,  we're  very  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  to  be  with  us. 

It  may  have  crossed  your  mind  to  wonder 
why  this  program  is  being  recorded  on  vid- 
eotape. You  might  like  to  know  that  it  is 
the  intention  and  goal  of  the  Bible  translat- 
ing organizations  represented  here  that  a 
videotape  or  an  audio  tape  or  a  transcript 
will  be  made  available  to  translators  around 
the  world  so  that  they  will  know  that  we  are 
thinking  of  them  and  that  this  occasion  has 
occurred  in  their  honor,  on  behalf  of  and  in 
recognition  of  the  work  and  service  and  tes- 
timony and  lives  of  so  many  people  who 
could  not  be  with  us  here  this  morning. 

It  was  our  intention  and  hope  this  morn- 
ing, as  many  of  you  know,  to  present  a  copy 
of  the  first  translation  of  the  Lutheran 
Bible  Translators  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Ambassador  was  called  at  the  very  last 
minute  to  New  York  to  meet  the  President 
of  his  country  who  has  come  to  the  United 
Nations  on  urgent  business,  and  therefore  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  us  this 
morning.  A  copy  of  this  translation  will  be 
formally  transmitted  in  a  ceremony  later 
this  week  at  the  embassy. 


But  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us,  at  this 
time.  Reverend  Roy  Gesch  (?)  of  the  Lu- 
theran Bible  Translators  who  will  tell  us 
about  the  work  which  they  have  just  begun. 
Reverend? 

Reverend  Gesch.  Senator  Armstrong.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield.  Your  Excellencies  represent- 
ing other  countries,  honored  guests  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House,  of  the  White 
House,  and  also  my  good  friends,  and  Wy- 
cliffe  and  others  who  are  really  concerned 
about  Bible  translation,  and  in  that  I  par- 
ticularly also  include  the  representatives  of 
the  United  and  American  Bible  Societies.  I 
really  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  word  to  you.  because  it  does  give  me  a 
chance  to  say  two  things  that  I  really  would 
like  to  say. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  our  organization,  and  I  know  I  am 
re-echoing  some  things  that  Dave  Cum- 
mings  and  others  of  Wycliffe  have  said,  and 
this  is  addressed  to  you.  honorable  ambassa- 
dors of  other  countries,  and  other  represent- 
atives of  other  countries.  We  owe  you  so 
much  thanks.  I  know  that  our  people,  for 
example,  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
working,  not  only  love  and  feel  very  close  to 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  work,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this.  We  are  not  doing 
the  work.  Your  people  are  doing  the  work. 
But  we  have  the  joy  of  working  with  them. 
But  we  also  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  your  governments  and  to  the 
many  people  who  are  in  high  places  in  your 
country  who  make  it  possible  for  this  work 
to  go  on.  We  appreciate  you.  We  thank  you. 
And  we  hope  that  you  can  relay  this  to  your 
countries  also. 

The  second  thing  that  I'm  very  happy  to 
say  is  addressed  particularly  to  those  of  you 
who  are  involved  in  Bible  translation  work. 
I  feel  a  little  bit  as  if  I'm  an  interloper  here 
from  the  standpoint  that  being  a  relatively 
young  organization  and  having  a  first  com- 
pleted New  Testament  doesn't  seem  like 
much.  And  as  you  look  and  say  "Lutheran 
Bible  Translators,  why  in  the  world  would 
anybody  want  a  Lutheran  Bible?" 
[Laughter.] 

Reverend  Gesch.  Except  for  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  me. 
[Laughter.] 

Reverend  Gesch.  But  the  fact  is  that  our 
organization,  which  began— it's  getting  close 
to  20  years  ago  now— it  doesn't  seem  possi- 
ble. But  it  also  began  with  a  realization,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  a  missionary  in  Ni- 
geria and  encouraged  by  other  missionaries 
from  Nigeria,  to  pursue  this  idea  because 
you  cannot  really  share  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  unless  you  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  have  the  word  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. That  was  the  dream. 

But  the  realization  of  it  came  about 
through  our  good  friends  in  Wycliffe.  and 
we  must  say  this,  that  neither  we  nor  any 
other  Bible  translation  organization  is  a 
competitive  organization.  There  is  no  room 
for  competition  in  Bible  translation.  We  all 
have  the  same  dream,  the  same  desire,  and 
that  is  to  share  the  life-giving  word  of  the 
Lord.  So.  we  work  together. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  all  of  our  people 
were  working  on  Wycliffe  fields.  Now  we 
have  fields  of  our  own  in  West  Africa.  But 
by  the  same  token,  we  are  working  hand-in- 
hand  and  Wycliffe  and  we,  about  every 
other  month,  we  get  together  to  discuss,  to 
pray  together,  and  to  work  so  that  we  make 
sure  that  nobody  is  competing,  but  that 
we're  strengthening  each  other  and  helping 
each  other. 


And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you,  on  behalf  of  a 
young  organization,  or  at  least  a  little 
younger,  thank  you.  Thank  you  and  God 
bless  you. 

Now,  I  have— I  think  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing If  I  say  thi.s  is  the  newest  New  Testa- 
ment that's  existing  in  the  world  today.  Be- 
cause '  Just  got  the  first  copy  off  the  press 
yesterday,  - 
[Laughter.] 

Reverend  Gesch.  This  Is  the  Limba  New 
Testament,  and  I  am  .so  sorry  that  Ambassa- 
dor Kamara  f?J  could  not  be  with  us  today, 
b»"cause  he  wa-s  overjoyed  as  he  told  me  on 
the  telephone  last  week.  He  said,  "I  speak 
Limba."  and  this  is  his.  However,  as  was  ex- 
plained, he's  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Willie  Bonglo  '?)  of  the  embassy  was 
to  be  here.  But  there  is  no  one  here  from 
Sierra  Leone  Emba.ssy,  i.s  there?  Then  I 
have  the  great  joy  of  pre.senting  a  New  Tes- 
tament to  no  one  today. 
[Laughter.] 

Reverend  Gesch.  I  also  have  the  sadne.ss 
that  we  had  hoped  the  actual  translator, 
who  happens  to  be  in  Michigan  at  the 
prf.'.sent  time,  could  be  here  for  this  also.  He 
could  not. 

But  this  is  it.  Thank  God  with  us.  It  s  the 
beginning  of   what  we  pray  will   be  many 
also.  And  thank  all  of  you. 
( Applau.se.  1 

Senator  Armstrong.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  final  .speaker  is  Dr.  Barclay  Newman 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  is  the  largest  Bible  trans- 
lation and  di.stribution,  and  publishing,  .soci- 
ety in  the  world.  And  to  summarize  their 
work  and  to  talk  about  the  future  of  their 
work  is  Dr.  Barclay  Newman.  He  is  here 
today  with  his  wife.  Jean.  He  is  a  Baptist 
minister,  a  college  professor  who  has  lec- 
tured, among  other  places,  at  the  University 
of  Malaysia.  He  is  al.so  a  translation  consult- 
ant for  the  United  Bible  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. 

Dr.   Newman,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
lApplau.se.l 

Dr  Nkwman.  Senator  Armstrong  and  Hon- 
orable Amba.s,sador.  and  other  distinguished 
gucsl-s,  including  my  wife,  who  got  me  here 
with  a  map.  because  I  was  driving.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here,  especially  aflir  what  hap- 
pened ye.sterday.  We  went  to  Ml.  Vernon, 
and  at  4:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  started 
driving  bark  toward  Arlington,  where  we  are 
slaying.  At  4:30  1  looked  up  and  there  was 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  downtown  here  in 
WiLshington.  We  ended  up  a  little  later,  get- 
t  iriK  home,  than  we  expected. 

We  drove  here  from  Springfield,  .Missouri. 
I  gue.ss  most  of  you  have  heard  of  Mi.s.souri. 
but  not  of  S|)rinKfield.  Some  of  you  may  not 
want  ti)  admit  to  knowing  Mi.s-souri.  But  in 
any  ciise,  they  iisked  me  there.  "Does  it  not 
boiher  you  to  go  up  to  Washington  to  speak 
to  all  tho.se  dignitaries?"  I  said.  "Well,  it's 
very  much  like  speaking  to  the  folks  in  our 
Baptist  church  Iutc.  of  which  I'm  a 
member.  The  same  people  have  heard  the 
same  thing  for  .so  long  that  no  one  li.stens 
anyhow." 
(I»iughter.] 

Dr.  Nkwman.  So,  I  hope  it  will  be  .some 
thing  different. 

1  want  to  emphasize  two  or  three  things. 
One  is  what  wjvs  emphasized  just  a  moment 
ago  and  that  is  that  in  all  of  our  translation 
work  we  need  to  cooperate.  Within  the  Bible 
.societies,  ourselves,  we  cooperate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  you  may  not  know 


that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  a  sister 
Bible  society  with  more  than  a  hundred 
other  Bible  societies  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

And  it  used  to  be  that  we  kind  of  compet- 
ed. The  American  Bible  Society  did  the 
work  in  the  Philippines.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  did  the  work  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  Indonesian  Bible  Society  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Bible  Society 
from  the  Netherlands.  And  we  found  out 
that  we  were  losing  effort  and  it  was  costing 
us  more  than  it  ought  to,  not  good  steward- 
ship of  our  funds. 

And  so  we  set  up  this  program  by  which 
we  cooperate  within  our  Bible  societies  and 
have  a  cooperative  effort  that  we  call  the 
United  Bible  Society,  through  which  we 
pool  our  money  and  our  resources  or  person- 
nel. 

Also.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  an  empha- 
sis that  was  made  by  Brother  Gesch.  and 
that  is  that  we  cooperate  not  only  within 
the  Bible  .societies,  but  the  Bible  society  co- 
operates with  other  groups  of  translators, 
the  newest  group,  the  Lutherans,  and  this 
very  active  group,  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators. 

And  so  we  need  to  emphasize  this  aspect 
of  cooperation  in  order  that  we  might  get 
the  best  u.se  of  our  resources  and  might 
become  good  stewards  of  our  finances  and 
of  our  personnel. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  Bible  societies  to 
be  able  to  work  in  places  where  other 
groups  cannot  work.  For  example,  we  have  a 
Bible  .society  in  Burma.  No  one.  no  expatri- 
ate, can  go  into  Burma  for  more  than  seven 
days  at  a  time.  But  we  do  have  a  Bible  socie 
ty  there  which  is  active  in  translation  work 
in  a  number  of  languages  in  Burma.  Some 
of  us  who  are  consultants  go  in  there  for  a 
week  at  a  time  twice  a  year  in  order  to  give 
technical  help.  I'll  be  there  for  a  week  next 
month. 

But  in  the  main  we  are  working  with  na- 
tionals there  in  the  Bible  Society  of  Burma 
who.  under  their  own  auspices,  are  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  languages  in  which  we,  as 
expatriates,  cannot  work. 

We  also  are  grateful  to  Ghana.  We  have  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Ansre  (?) 
who  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
University  of  Lagon,  who  is  one  of  our 
translation  consultants  in  the  program  of 
the  United  Bible  Society.  And  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  in  Ghana  for 
the  month  of  April-rather.  it  was  July,  last 
July  I  was  there  in  Ghana. 

And  so  we  have,  in  the  Bible  societies,  a 
program  by  which  we  try  to  cooperate  and 
invest  our  funds  in  a  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  personnel  and  our  money. 

We  al.so  intend  to  produce  quality  transla- 
tions. For  us  this  means  the  training  of  na- 
tionals to  do  the  translation  work.  The 
native  speaker  of  a  language  can  do  a  much 
better  translation  work,  job  of  translating, 
than  any  of  us  can.  I  worked  on  one  transla- 
tion project  my.self  into  this  exotic  language 
called  English,  on  the  Good  News  Bible. 
And  I  have  worked  with  a  number  of  trans- 
lators, especially  in  Asia,  in  other  languages, 
and  I  discover  that  no  matter  how  well  you 
may  know  a  language,  no  matter  how  well  I 
may  speak  Indonesian  or  Malay,  there  is  an 
emotional  value  about  a  language  that  can 
be  captured  only  by  a  native  speaker  of  a 
language. 

I  remember  once,  in  giving  these  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Malaysia,  a  young  lady 
.said  that.  "When  my  husband  and  I  argue 
we  like  for  it  to  be  in  English  because  it 
doesn't  leave  scars. " 


[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Newman.  Well,  my  wife  and  I  can 
argue  in  Indonesian  and  it  doesn't  leave 
scars,  until  some  of  the  Indonesians  tell  me 
what  the  words  really  mean.  I  told  an  Indo- 
nesian once  I  liked  his  wife.  We  were  talking 
there.  And  I  did  not  realize  that  the  word 
meant.  "I  want  your  wife." 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Newman.  So.  the  dictionary  and  the 
emotional  value  of  the  word  meant  two  dif- 
ferent things. 

So.  one  emphasis  that  we  are  making  in 
the  United  Bible  Society  is  that  we  train  na- 
tionals to  do  the  work.  We  select  them,  we 
try  to  give  them  as  much  Biblical  back- 
grounds as  we  can.  but  we  are  looking  for 
native  speakers  of  the  language  who  are  cre- 
ative in  their  own  language.  And  we  wiU 
guide  them  in  understanding  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  text  and  we  will  try  to  help 
them  in  translation  principles.  But  they  are 
the  ones  who  must  have  the  final  say  in 
what  is  done. 

Also,  in  gaining  quality  translation,  we  are 
trying  to  develop  a  program  of  translation 
consultants  throughout  the  world.  We  al- 
ready have  this  program,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  Asians  to  work 
in  Asia,  trying  to  get  Africans  to  work  in 
Africa,  so  that  we  who  are  not  indigenous  to 
those  areas  can  leave  and  go  back  and 
produce  the  kinds  of  written  help  to  transla- 
tors that  also  are  neces.sary  in  order  to 
produce  quality  translation. 

We  feel  like  a  person  who  is  an  Asian  can 
work  much  better  in  the  Asian  climate  than 
can  someone  who  is  non-Asian,  no  matter 
how  well  he  may  know  the  situation,  no 
matter  how  adaptable  he  may  be. 

One  of  our  best  consultants,  Danny  Ara- 
chea  (?).  is  a  Filipino  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
Duke  University,  now  working  in  Indonesia. 
He  works  there  much  better  than  I  could 
because  he  is  indigenous  to  the  area. 

So.  we  are  trying,  therefore,  to  develop  a 
program  of  translation  consultants,  persons 
who  can  give  linguistic  and  Biblical  help  to 
individuals  who  are  working  on  these  pro- 
grams. We  are  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to 
be  and  some  persons  in  Africa  have  as  many 
as  30  language  projects  to  oversee,  and  you 
can  imagine  that  you  cannot  do  very  much 
with  that. 

I  spent  close  to  10  years  working  very 
closely  with  one  language  and  a  number  of 
other  languages,  but  with  one  language  in 
particular,  with  Malay,  and  also  with  Indo- 
nesian, I  should  add.  in  Asia.  And  a  person 
working  with  30  languages  can  do  very  little, 
and  so  we  need  more  translation  consultants 
from  Africa  and  from  Asia  in  particular. 

And  then  the  Bible  societies,  in  order  to 
obtain  quality  translation,  is  in  the  process 
of  preparing  a  number  of  written  helps.  We 
prepared  a  technical  Hebrew  text,  a  Greek 
text.  Also,  we've  prepared  commentaries  on 
all  books  on  the  Bible.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  that  now.  and  that  is  my  major  re- 
sponsibility, to  write  handbooks  for  transla- 
tors. 

We  publish  "The  Bible  Translator"  which 
comes  out  quarterly,  twice  a  year  technical 
papers,  and  twice  a  year  non-technical 
papers.  Of  course,  the  Wycliffe  and  other 
groups  of  translators  publish  helps  in  order 
to  enable  their  translators  to  do  better  jobs. 
And  so  we  also  cooperate  at  the  level  of 
these  publications  because  we  share  these 
with  others  and  with  Wyckliffe  and  other 
groups  of  translators  share  their  written  re- 
sources with  our  translators  to  enable  them 
to  do  a  better  job. 
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thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that  we  are 
_  at  specific  communities  of  read- 
translation  program. 
;ht  ask.    What  is  the  best  transla- 
^glish?"  Well.  I  have  to  ask  an- 
For  whom?"  Because  we 
,  our  translations  at  particular  au- 
he  Good  News  Bible,  on  which  I 
aimed  at  persons  who  are  non- 
maybe  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
irst  language.  It  caught  on  among 
course,  but  that  was  our  inten- 
it  at  these  people, 
ire    other    translators    which    are 
scholars,  other  translations  which 
aimed  at  liturgical  uses.  And  then 
ing  on  a  childrens'  Bible  which  I 
difficult  than  anything  else.  We 
translator,  but  there's  some  dif- 
developing  a  good  child  translator, 
to  the  point  of  senility  but  I 
if  that  will  qualify  me  to  work 
not.  going  into  my  second  child- 
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that  we  have  that's  a  very 
especially   in  Africa,   is  a 
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are   supplying  scripture,   some- 
conjunction  with  governments,  in 
teach  people  to  read,  and  they 
'ad  by  having  in  their  hand  attrac- 
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programs. 
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the  major  thrust,  of  our 
at   present,   is   to  translate   in 
call  a  common   language,   a   Ian- 
is  not  looked  down  upon  by  the 
but  yet  which  can  be  read  by  per- 
know  a— have  a  minimum  amount 
And  so  we  are  aiming  at  wide 
and  at  specific  audiences  as  well, 
our  aim  ought  to  be  that  of  Martin 
you  don't  mind  a  Baptist  quoting 
And  that  is  when  we  translate 
to  make  Moses  sound  so  German 
<*ie  would  believe  he  was  a  Jew." 
[Laugh  ter.l 

NqwMAN.  We  want  to  translate  the 
such  a  way  that  everyone  would 
God  must  speak  my  language, 
e  must  have  been  written  in  my 
originally.  This  doesn't  sound  like 
ion.  This  sounds  like  God  speaking 

to  me.  here  and  now." 
you  very  much. 

Armstrong.    Thank    you    very 


will  be  leaving  here  in  one  or  two  minutes. 
And  let  me  explain,  friends,  that  Senator 
Warner  and  Senator  Jepsen  and  I  are  going 
to  duck  out  the  door  just  almost  instantly 
because  a  vote  on  the  war  powers  measure  is 
occurring  and  it  had  been  my  plan  and  hope 
to  stay  and  chat,  but  when  this  program 
ends  in  about  90  or  120  seconds,  we  must 
excuse  ourselves. 

Finally,  before  we  close  in  prayer.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  had  a  big  part  in  making  this 
event  possible  this  morning.  I  do  not  know 
who  all  of  those  people  were.  I  do  know  that 
Ed  Davis.  Ron  Gluck.  Dave  Witmer.  and 
Brian  Waidmann  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  and 
gentlemen— and  others  whose  names  we 
may  not  know,  or  at  least  are  not  known  to 
me— we  are  very  grateful  to  you. 

To  close  us  in  prayer.  I'm  going  to  call  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  the  senior  senator  from 
Iowa,  to  come  forward.  He's  an  authority  on 
agriculture  matters,  but  that  is  not  why  I've 
asked  him  to  close  us  in  prayer.  He  is  an 
expert  on  military  affairs,  particularly  those 
related  to  military  personnel.  But.  of  course, 
that's  not  why  I've  asked  him  to  come  for- 
ward. 

I've  asked  Roger  Jepsen  to  close  this 
meeting  in  prayer,  recalling  the  promise  of 
scripture  that  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  And  Roger  walks  very  close 
with  the  Lord.  Would  you  come  and  close 
us.  Roger? 

Senator  Jepsen.  Let's  bow  our  heads. 

Father,  we  adore  you.  We  lay  our  life 
before  you.  We  love  you.  We  thank  you  for 
your  son.  our  savior.  Jesus  Christ,  who  you 
gave  to  the  world  so  that  all  of  us  might 
have  everlasting  life. 

And  Father,  and  we  call  you  Father  be- 
cause we  are  your  children,  we  thank  you 
for  letting  each  of  us  come  to  you  just  as  we 
are.  and  we  thank  you  for  the  strength  that 
you  give  us  to  serve  you  in  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  each  of  us  have.  Forgive 
us  if  we  childishly  look  the  other  way  some- 
times, thinking  that  we  accomplish  these 
things  all  by  ourself. 

Lord,  bless  us  as  we  leave  here  today  and 
go  our  separate  ways,  and  we  ask  a  special, 
special  blessing  on  Geoffrey  and  Rosemary 
Hunt,  and  all  those  who  give  of  their  talents 
and  their  work  so  that  people  of  all  nations 
may  come  to  know  and  serve  you. 

And  now  all  glory  be  to  God.  who  by  his 
mighty  power  at  work  w'ithin  all  of  us  en- 
ables all  of  us  to  do  much  more  than  we 
ever  did  ask  or  even  dream  of.  infinitely 
beyond  our  highest  hopes  and  thoughts  and 
desires.  Amen. 

Senator  Armstrong.  Thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Thank  you  for  coming  to  be 
with  us  today.* 


Armstrong.    Thank    you    very 

eagues,  a  vote  is  in  progress  on  the 
the  Senate.  Someone  from  my 
called  to  let  them  know  that  we 


STRATEGIC  MYTHS  MISLEAD 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  continuing  concerns  about  the 
Reagan  administration's  arms  control 
policies,  as  well  as  its  foreign  policy  in 
general,  is  whether  it  has  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  threat  posed  by  out- 
side forces  to  the  United  States.  The 
difficulty  of  seeing  events  as  they  ac- 
tually are,  not  just  as  one  thinks  they 
are,  is  a  serious  problem  for  decision- 
maliers.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
basic  conceptions  are  inaccurate. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Alton  Prye.  Washington  di- 


rector of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  a  valued  adviser  to  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  describes  convincing- 
ly the  present  administration's  inaccu- 
rate assessment  of  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Despite 
President  Reagan's  stated  desire  to 
achieve  meaningful  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons,  his  administration's 
misperception  of  the  true  strategic  sit- 
uation reduces  the  chance  for  those 
reductions.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Frye's  im- 
portant article,  "Strategic  Myths  Mis- 
lead Reagan,  "  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Strategic  Myths  Mislead  Reagan 

wrong  assessments  of  our  strength  lead 
TO  bad  policies 

(By  Alton  Frye) 

"It  ain't  what  a  man  don't  know  that 
makes  him  a  fool,  but  what  he  does  know 
that  ain't  so."  Josh  Billings'  insight,  spoken 
in  the  last  century,  endures.  Misinformation 
is  often  more  dangerous  than  ignorance,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  the  great  issues  of 
state. 

Mistaken  notions  and  incorrect  data  are 
troubling  in  any  realm  of  policy,  but  they 
are  especially  pernicious  in  cases  involving 
the  nation's  security.  Policy  makers  may  not 
be  able  to  filter  out  the  dubious  claims  and 
spurious  numbers  which  are  commonplace 
in  debates  on  national  security.  They  are 
vulnerable  to  the  selective  use  of  evidence 
chosen  to  play  upon  their  predilections 
about  defense  issues. 

These  potential  problems  have  become 
real  in  the  Reagan  presidency.  Neither  the 
president  nor  his  senior  colleagues  came  to 
office  with  significant  backgrounds  in  de- 
fense policy.  There  is  reason  to  worry  that 
they  have  been  systematically  misinformed 
on  key  issues  which  have  shaped  the  scale 
and  direction  of  the  administration's  nation- 
al security  posture. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  been  a  victim  of  his 
administration's  penchant  for  assertions 
which,  it  turns  'out.  "ain't  so."  Consider 
three  themes  advanced  by  various  officials 
to  support  the  administration's  strategic 
weapons  programs: 

U.S.  strategic  forces  are  many  years  older 
than  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  has  stated  as 
"simple  fact"  that  "we  haven't  done  any 
strengthening  or  any  modernization  of  our 
strategic  systems  virtually  since  they  were 
built." 

Soviet  strategic  forces  pose  a  vastly  great- 
er threat  to  U.S.  forces  than  the  United 
States  poses  to  the  Soviets.  Weinberger  told 
Congress  in  May  that  '.  .  .  at  the  heart  of 
the  current  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  force  im- 
balance is  the  Soviet  monopoly  of  prompt 
hard  target  kill  capability. " 

The  United  States  has  drastically  and  uni- 
laterally reduced  its  nuclear  capabilities 
over  the  last  20  years.  "Ironically."  says  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Richard  Perle. 
"it's  been  roughly  a  two-for-one  build- 
down"— i.e.  two  warheads  were  eliminated 
for  every  new  one  deployed,  he  claimed. 

Each  of  these  assertions  is  marshaled  to 
buttress  the  claim  that  the  United  States 
must  modernize  its  strategic  forces  rapidly. 
Unfortunately,  each  is  either  wrong  or  ut- 
terly misleading.  The  valid  case  for  force 
modernization  rests  on  more  measured 
premises. 


American  strategic  weapons  are  hardly  so 
ancient  or  obsolescent  as  some  aver.  At 
West  Point  recently,  a  Defense  Department 
official  evoked  sharp  criticism  when  he  de- 
clared that  "three-fourths  of  U.S.  warheads 
are  on  systems  that  are  15  years  old  or 
more."  That  same  line  recurs  in  current 
interdepartmental  analyses  of  strategic 
arms  control  options.  It  is  a  dreadful  distor- 
tion. 

Most  U.S.  strategic  weapons  are  now  de- 
ployed on  ballistic  missiles.  Of  the  7,000- 
8,000  warheads  those  missiles  can  carry,  less 
than  500  are  on  missiles  15  years  old  or 
older  (the  Minuteman  II  and  Titan  II).  The 
550  Minuteman  III  missiles  (1,650  war- 
heads) were  deployed  from  1970-1975,  as 
were  the  304  Poseidon  seabased  missiles 
(3,040  warheads).  Furthermore,  some  Min- 
utemen  III  were  built  as  late  as  1978,  with 
new  guidance  and  warheads  installed  on  300 
missiles  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Trident  mis- 
siles in  the  late  1970s.  The  Trident  missiles 
(264  boosters  with  2,112  warheads)  began  to 
enter  service  in  1979  and  are  currently  in 
production. 

Thus,  most  U.S.  strategic  weapons  (about 
6  800  warheads)  are  mounted  on  missiles 
from  one  to  13  years  of  age-thousands  on 
missiles  five  years  old  or  less.  The  newest 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  are  about  the 
same  age  as  the  oldest  SS-17,  SS-18  and  SS- 
19  missiles  which  carry  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
warheads.  And  our  confidence  in  the  longev- 
ity of  these  missiles  is  well  placed.  The  Air 
Force  has  just  successfully  fired  a  rocket 
motor  from  a  Minuteman  I  built  in  1963  and 
decommissioned  in  the  mid-seventies.  We 
need  not  disparage  our  forces  in  order  to 
recognize  that  Soviet  weapons  are  indeed 
modern  and  dangerous. 

Exasperated  with  Weinberger's  erroneous 
description  of  the  age  of  U.S.  missiles,  stra- 
tegic analyst  Richard  Garwin  says:  "It's  in- 
credible that  a  business  executive  tas  Wein- 
berger used  to  be]  would  tolerate  in  his  staff 
persons  providing  demonstrably  wrong 
information  for  his  public  speeches  and  pre- 
sumably for  his  program  decisions." 

The  thesis  that  the  Soviet  have  a  far 
greater  ability  to  strike  our  missiles  in  their 
silos  than  we  have  to  strike  theirs  also  re- 
quires qualification.  Under  plausible  as- 
sumptions. Soviet  missiles  could  destroy  vir- 
tually all  the  U.S.  strategic  missiles  based  m 
silos.  But  those  silos  hold  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  U.S.  warheads,  meaning  that  the 
Soviets  would  still  face  retaliation  from  the 
overwhelming  forces  at  sea  and  on  aircraft. 
This  is  why  the  Scowcroft  Commission— 
whose  main  findings  the  administration  em- 
braced—said we  ought  not  worry  to  much 
about  the  once-trumpeted  "window  of  vul- 
nerability." because  we  have  many  more 
weapons  than  the  land-based  missiles  that 
some  analysts  put  in  that  window.  In  reali- 
ty because  we  have  more  balanced  strategic 
forces,  the  United  States  is  far  less  vulnera- 
ble to  a  "counterforce"  strike  (an  attack  on 
enemy  weapons  systems)  than  the  Soviet 

Union.  .     ^ 

According  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization's  official  comparison  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  we  have  a  potent 
capability  to  attack  Soviet  forces.  NATO 
credits  the  present  Minuteman  III  force 
with  the  capacity  to  destroy  over  800  "hard 
targets"  (missiles  in  silos).  The  Soviet  Union 
has  concentrated  well  over  5.000  warheads 
in  fewer  than  800  ICBMs.  Thus,  even  with- 
out the  MX  missiles.  NATO  data  show  that 
the  United  States  already  holds  hostage  a 
larger  number  of  Soviet  warheads— over  60 
percent  of  their  total  force-than  the  Soviet 


Union  threatens  by  placing  American  land- 
based  missiles  at  risk.  (Those  missiles  carry 
about  one-fourth  of  total  American  war- 
heads.) 

Testimony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in- 
dicates that  the  United  States  already  has 
rough  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  over- 
all capacity  to  attack  hardened  targets,  al- 
though it  has  only  about  one-third  the 
Soviet  ability  to  strike  such  targets  quickly. 
Some  analysts  argue  that  NATO  over- 
states present  U.S.  capabilities— maybe  our 
missiles  aren't  quite  so  accurate  and  Soviet 
silos  are  harder  than  ours.  But  even  if  the 
NATO  calculation  were  in  error  by  a  factor 
of  two.  even  if  the  United  States  could  de- 
stroy only  400  silos,  the  conclusion  holds: 
Soviet  warheads  are  more  vulnerable  in  ab- 
solute and  percentage  terms  than  are  U.S. 
weapons. 

Marshal  Nikolai  Ogarkov.  the  Soviet  com- 
mander has  not  missed  the  point.  There  are 
clear  signs  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
trying  to  move  toward  a  less  vulnerable  pos- 
ture in  the  coming  decade.  Ambassador 
Edward  Rowny  has  said  that  he  detects 
keen  Soviet  interest  in  moving  toward  de- 
ployment of  smaller,  mobile  ICBMs.  The 
awareness  that  both  sides  have  serious  vul- 
nerabilities could  be  a  crucial  advantage  in 
mapping  a  mutually  acceptable  path  toward 
more  survivable  and  stable  forces.  But  nei- 
ther military  planning  nor  diplomacy  bene- 
fits from  the  myth  that  the  United  States  is 
worse  off  than  the  Soviet  Union  when  it 
comes  to  land-based  missile  vulnerability. 
The  Soviets  are  in  comparable  jeopardy, 
and  they  know  it. 

One  also  needs  to  dissect  the  contention 
that  the  United  States  has  made  major  cuts 
in  forces  over  the  last  two  decades.  That  is 
absolutely  untrue  with  regard  to  strategic 
offensive  forces.  While  many  nuclear  war- 
heads for  air  defense  systems,  theater  forces 
and  similar  weapons  have  been  retired  by 
the  United  States,  both  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can strategic  offensive  forces  have  acquired 
thousands  of  additional  warheads.  Since 
1968.  Soviet  offensive  warhead  totals  quad- 
rupled from  about  1.800  to  over  8.000:  U.S. 
totals  have  more  than  doubled  from  about 
4,000  to  around  10,000.  Current  moderniza- 
tion progams  on  both  sides  could  move  each 
country  to  15,000  or  more  strategic  war- 
heads in  the  early  1980s. 

Partly  because  they  deal  with  technical 
and  complex  issues,  these  three  false  asser- 
tions have  received  little  critical  appraisal. 
Such  contrived  figures  and  arguments 
appear  in  many  administrations.  They  stem 
not  from  malice  but  from  understandable 
pressures  to  dress  up  the  case,  to  put  the 
best  face  on  favored  policies.  Yet  sound 
policy  requires  more  than  mere  debating 
points. 

How  might  the  president  react  to  this 
challenge  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  basing  its  strategic  programs 
and  arms  control  proposals?  He  could  ignore 
it.  denounce  it.  rebut  it— or  he  could  wel- 
come it  as  a  caution  to  scrutinize  more  close- 
ly information  he  receives  from  subordi- 
nates. 

In  particular,  the  president  should  ask 
whether  the  administration  is  actually 
meeting  his  oft-repeated  pledge  to  seek  deep 
reductions  in  strategic  forces.  On  April  17. 
1982.  Reagan  declared  that  "It  must  be  the 
objective  of  any  negotiations  on  arms  con- 
trol to  reduce  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." In  February  1983.  he  reiterated  "our 
willingness  to  seek  reduction  to  sigificantly 
lower  levels  of  nuclear  forces  based  on 
equal,  balanced  levels  of  comparable  sys- 
tems." 
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Yet.  Congressional  Budget  Office  studies 
indicate  that,  even  if  the  Soviets  accepted 
the  American  proposals  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks,  the  United  States 
would  have  more  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  1990s  than  it  has  today.  The  dramatic 
cuts  called  for  in  missile-borne  weapons— 
where  the  Soviets  have  most  of  their  war- 
heads—would be  more  than  offset  by  the 
massive  expansion  planned  for  U.S.  bomber 
weapons.  Such  proposals  directly  contra- 
vene Reagan's  commitments  to  the  nation 
as  candidate  and  incumbent.  And  many  of 
his  own  associates  admit  privately  that  the 
proposals  are  non-negotiable. 

Perhaps,  as  congressional  leaders  are 
urging.  President  Reagan  will  see  merit  in 
broadening  his  circle  of  advisers,  relying 
more  on  retired  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
chairman  of  the  strategic  forces  commis- 
sion, and  other  independent  figures. 

In  his  eloquent  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Sept.  26.  Reagan  made  the  "un- 
equivocal pledge"  to  seek  and  accept  "any 
equitable,  verifiable  agreement  that  stabi- 
lizes forces  at  lower  levels  than  currently 
exist. "  To  devise— or  even  to  recognize— 
such  an  agreement  requires  precise  and  ju- 
dicious analysis. 

Knowing  things  "that  ain't  so  "  serves  nei- 
ther the  president's  nor  the  nation's  inter- 
est.* 


SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS-U.S. 
UNILATERAL  BUILD-DOWN 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  article  entitled  "The  Soviets 
Are  Violating  Arms-Control  Accords," 
by  Edgar  Ulsamer,  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, October  1983,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  article  is  a  very  good 
summary  of  the  status  of  the  Soviet 
SALT  violations  and  I  wish  to  make  it 
available  to  all  my  colleagues.  The  ar- 
ticle contains  several  important  quota- 
tions from  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  Jim 
McClure.  Senator  McClure,  Senator 
Humphrey,  Senator  Garn,  Senator 
Jepsen,  Senator  Helms,  and  myself 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  exposing 
Soviet  SALT  violations  as  threats  to 
American  national  security. 

I  also  ask  consent  that  another  Air 
Force  magazine  article  also  by  Edgar 
Ulsamer  from  the  October  edition,  en- 
titled "Early  Retirement  for  B-52G," 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  article 
shows  how  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing its  unilateral  build-down  of 
strategic  forces. 

[From  the  Air  Force  magazine.  October 

1983] 

The  Soviets  Are  Violating  Arms-Control 

Accords 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

At  President  Reagan's  behest,  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  is  reviewing  the  Soviet 
track  record  of  compliance  with  all  major 
arms-control  and  other  pertinent  interna- 
tional accords.  The  findings  of  this  compre- 
hensive analysis  are  bound  to  have  broad 
impact  on  the  country's  defense  program 
and  arms-control  policy. 

The  National  Security  Council's  review  is 
to  summarize  Moscow's  general  perform- 
ance with  regard  to  creating  and  exploiting 
loopholes,  willingness  to  breach  treaty  pro- 
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her  blatantly  of  subtly,  and  prow- 
the  terms  of  treaties  toward 
unilateral  advantages.  The  proc- 
to  be  drawn  out.  to  result  initial- 
individual   reports   clustered 
st>ecific   issues,   and   to   culminate 
in  a  central  document, 
rail  conclusions  are  to  serve  as  a 
the  mine-fields  of  negotiating 
Soviets,   such   as   in   the  START 
Arms  Reduction  Talks)  and  INF 
-range    Nuclear    Force)    talks 
in  Geneva.  Two  of  the  key  areas 
is  to  illuminate  are  verifiability 
ceability.  Obviously,  evidence  of 
or  violation  of  treaty  provi- 
can't  be  documented  in  unassail- 
tends  to  generate  discontent 
attention.  Similarly,  treaty  provi- 
mean  one  thing  to  the  Soviets 
to  the  United  States  are  bound 
on  this  country's  national  securi- 
and    polarize    public    opinion 
merits  of  arms  control. 

fallacy  that  has  shaped  US 
past  concerning  strategic  arms- 
accords  is  that  they  are  essentially 
meaning    that    the    conse- 
any  significant  violation  would  be 
that  a  potential  transgressor  is 
deterred.    Arms-control    ex- 
dongress  and  the  executive  branch 
ausibly  that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
rms  the  reverse;  There  is  consid- 
within   the   US   governmental 
against  finding  the  Soviets  guilty 
arms-control  accords,  even  in  in- 
the  evidence  is  reasonably  un- 
conceming    Soviet    noncompli- 
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FosteriAg  this  bias  is  the  fact  that  once  an 
administttion  has— on  the  basis  of  substan- 
charged  the  Soviets  with  a 

the  American  people  understand- 

their  government  to  take  correc- 

Yet  the  mechanism  for  response 

Mature  of  the  responses  open  to  the 

rage  rather  than  encourage  such 
a  result,  the  decision  to  level  a 

noncompliance  against  the  Soviets 

extremely  difficult,  painful,  and. 


SALT  LOOPHOLES 

Secretary    of    Defense    for 

Security    Policy    Richard    N. 

recently  told  this  writer,  the  main  dif- 

that  past  accords  are  riddled  with 

and  ambiguities.  Concomitantly. 

behavior  that  the  US  finds  inconsist- 

bilateral  arms  accords  is  usually 

by   Moscow   as   being   consonant 

accords  because  of  the  loopholes 

ators  succeeded   in   weaving   into 

language. 

complained  that,   as  a  conse- 

Soviets  assert  that  these  ambig- 

permit  them   "to  go  forward 

that  we  thought  they  would 

when     the     agreements     were 

not  a  neat  set  of  rights  and  obli- 

gainst  which  one  can   [evaluate] 

bejiavior." 

of  the  obvious  dilemma  that  re- 
the  fact  that  whenever  the  US 
?o  to  the  mat  with  the  Soviets  over 
options  of  arms-accord  treaties,  the 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
ion.  the  Administration  has 
a   special   session   of   the   SALT 
Consultative   Commission   (SCO. 
US   member   is   Gen.   Richard 
U^F  (Ret.),  who  holds  the  rank  of 
ambassa(  or.  Purpose  of  the  SCC's  special 
session,  i  ccording  to  Sen.  James  A.  McClure 
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(R-Idaho).  is  to  "discuss  probable  Soviet 
non-compliance  with  the  SALT  II  treaty 
and  also  with  the  SALT  I  treaty." 

The  two  key  issues  the  US  plans  to  air.  ac- 
cording to  a  formal  letter  by  the  Idaho  Sen- 
ator to  President  Reagan,  are  the  new 
Soviet  PL-5  ICBM  and  the  "new  Soviet 
ABM  [anti-ballistic  missile]  battle  manage- 
ment radar." 

Terming  the  new  Soviet  radar  "the  most 
flagrant  Soviet  SALT  violation  yet.  "  one 
that  runs  afoul  of  as  many  as  five  provisions 
of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  Senator 
McClure  requested  both  the  President  and 
the  Senate  leadership  "to  arrange  for  the 
Vice  President  to  conduct  a  special  briefing 
of  the  entire  Senate  in  closed  session  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  Senate  can  be 
[made]  aware  of  the  evidence  of  Soviet 
SALT  violations  and  your  intended  course 
of  action  in  dealing  with  these  grave  threats 
to  US  national  security." 

Senator  McClure  charged  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  new  Soviet  ABM  battle 
management  radar  system  is  located  some 
500  miles  north  of  the  Mongolian  border 
and.  in  clear-cut  violation  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  is  "pointed  inside  the  USSR  toward 
Alaska,  rather  than  outward  toward  the 
nearest  border."  That  treaty  prohibits  the 
deployment  of  radars  "for  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  except  at  lo- 
cations along  the  periphery  of  [its  signato- 
ries'] national  territory  and  oriented  out- 
ward." 

The  Idaho  lawmakers  told  the  Senate 
that  "large  radars  of  the  battle  manage- 
ment type  are  clearly  the  long-term  element 
of  an  ABM  system  [that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  site,  the  treaty  prohibits].  They  are 
the  basis  for  a  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
ABM  treaty,  together  with  the  following  in- 
terceptor missiles:  the  SAM-5.  SAM-10.  and 
SAM- 12.  all  tested  illegally  in  an  ABM 
mode,  and  the  ABM-3  missiles  and  radar, 
which  are  illegally  mobile." 

Two  years  ago.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
warned  in  their  Military  Posture  Statement 
that  "Soviet  phased-array  radars,  which 
may  be  designed  to  improve  impact  predic- 
tions and  target-handling  capabilities  for 
ABM  battle  management,  are  under  con- 
struction at  various  locations  throughout 
the  USSR.  These  radars  could  perform 
some  battle  management  functions  as  well 
as  provide  redundant  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  coverage.  The  first  of  these  radars 
is  expected  to  become  operational  in  the 
early  1980s." 

Senator  McClure  argued  that  the  five  or 
six  ABM  battle  management  radars  now  in 
operation  "constitute  a  base  for  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  the  territory  of  the  USSR.  More- 
over, when  coupled  with  SAM-5s.  SAM-lOs. 
and  SAM- 12s  in  an  ABM  mode,  and  with 
the  mobile  ABM-3  now  reportedly  in  mass 
production  and  being  deployed  around 
Moscow,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Soviets 
already  have  more  than  a  base  for  nation- 
wide ABM  defense." 

In  spite  of  its  size— its  transmitter  build- 
ing is  almost  500  feet  long  and  300  feet 
wide— the  new  Soviet  ABM  radar  has  been 
under  construction  for  about  a  year  before  a 
US  satellite  was  able  to  spot  it  after  US  in- 
telligence received  clues  about  its  existence 
and  location.  The  new  system  resembles 
closely  large  ballistic  missile  tracking  radars 
undergoing  test  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  in  the  view  of  US  intelligence 
analysts,  closes  the  gap  in  coverage  against 
this  country's  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  targeted 
against  eastern  Soviet  territory.  Combined 
with  existing  Soviet  radar  capabilities,  this 


new  network  provides  the  USSR  with  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  ABM 
system. 

The  'White  House  has  let  it  be  known  that 
a  senior-level  verification  committee  is  re- 
viewing Soviet  ABM  activities  along  with 
other  acts  that  put  in  question  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  existing  treaties. 

A  PATTERN  OF  SOVIET  INFRACTIONS 

Among  other  indications  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  existing  treaties  known  to  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  White  House  are  tests  of  a  new 
ICBM  on  at  least  three  occasions  this 
spring.  The  design  characteristics  of  this 
missile,  in  concert  with  those  of  another 
new  ICBM— the  SS-X-24— tested  in  October 
1982.  suggest  strongly  a  Soviet  violation  of 
SALT. 

As  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Moscow  continues  "the  practice 
of  stretching  a  series  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments to  the  brink  of  violation  and  beyond. 
The  Soviet  Union's  infringement  of  its 
promises  and  legal  obligations  is  not  con- 
fined to  isolated  incidents.  We  have  to  ex- 
press our  concerns  about  Soviet  infractions 
on  one  issue  after  another— human  rights 
and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  yellow  rain.' 
and  biological  warfare.  We  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  Soviet  prac- 
tices—including the  recent  testing  of 
ICBMs— that  raise  questions  about  the  va- 
lidity of  their  claim  of  compliance  with  ex- 
isting SALT  agreements.  Little  else  is  so  cor- 
rosive of  international  trust  as  this  persist- 
ent pattern  of  Soviet  behavior." 

US  intelligence  analysts,  according  to  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  are  "convinced  by 
detailed,  independent,  and  scientific  analy- 
sis of  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  using 
chemical  and  toxic  weapons  in  Afghanistan 
and  are  involved  in  their  use  by  Vietnamese 
and  [Laotian]  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
violation  of  human  rights,  international 
law.  and  existing  arms-control  agreements." 
Secretary  Perle  affirmed  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  the  use  of  Soviet 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan  in  "which  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  killed."  The  use 
of  these  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in  Laos 
dates  from  the  mid-1970s,  in  Kampuchea 
from  1978.  and  in  Afghanistan  from  1979. 
The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  the  use 
of  these  weapons,  and  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  prohibits 
possession,  as  well  as  use.  of  toxin  weapons. 
The  USSR  is  a  signatory  of  both  agree- 
ments. 

US  diplomatic  efforts  to  dissuade  the  So- 
viets and  their  allies  from  further  use  of 
these  outlawed  weapons  have  remained  sin- 
gularly unsuccessful.  Other  efforts  by  this 
country  to  gain  Soviet  support  for  an  effec- 
tive, comprehensive  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons have  also  been  rebuffed  so  far. 

ICBM  VIOLATIONS 

Discussions  with  the  Soviets  about  the  le- 
gality of  the  PL-5ICBM  involving  diplomat- 
ic channels  rather  than  the  sluggish  SCC. 
not  too  surprisinlgly.  have  only  produced 
the  claim  that  this  ICBM  is  permissible. 
Secretary  Perle  said.  The  Soviet  contention 
is  seemingly  that  the  PL-5  represents  a  de- 
rivative of  an  authorized  new  missile  and 
hence  is  covered  by  the  provisions  governing 
such  modifications.  This  tactic,  he  intimat- 
ed, is  in  line  with  the  traditional  Soviet 
habit  of  sidestepping  U.S.  cmplaints  about 
Russian  treaty  violations  by  stocially  assert- 
ing that  "everything  [we]  are  doing  is  in  full 
compliance    with    [our]    obligations. "    He 


added  that  "it  takes  forever  to  get  a  reply 
from  them.  I  would  guess  that  the  average 
time  that  an  Issue  is  under  SCC  consider- 
ation comes  to  between  two  and  a  half  and 
three  years."  ,  ,i,„ 

He  acknowledged  that.  In  the  case  of  the 
PL-5ICBM,  the  U.S.  does  not  yet  have  the 
total  picture  in  terms  of  how  the  Soviets 
plan  to  deploy  the  weapon,  and  other  rami- 
fications.  In  this  context,   he  complained 
about  U.S.  media  proclivity  to  ferret  out  in- 
telligence   information    extremely    rapidly 
and  the  subsequent    "degradation  in  some 
important  techniques  of  intelligence  collec- 
tion •'  The  result,  he  explained,  is  'that  the 
Soviets  have  learned  what  we  collect,  what 
use  we  make  of  it,  and  how  rapidly  we  get 
and  analyze"  such  intelligence  information. 
The  ambiguities  of  SALT  II.  in  Secretary 
Perle's  view,  exceed  the  worst  fears  of  those 
who  warned  against  them  at  the  time  the 
treaty   was  being  negotiated.   Saying  that 
four  or  five  new  Soviet  missiles  are  under 
development,  he  predicted  that  a    'whole 
new  generation  of  Soviet  ICBMs  will  be  ex- 
ploiting the  SALT  II  loopholes.    The  U.S. 
SALT  II  negotiators  had  through  the  ac- 
cord's language  permitted  the  deployment 
of  only  one  new  ICBM. 

A  related  area  of  possible  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  SALT  II,  he  told  this  writer,  in- 
volves the  encryption  of  telemetry  data  pro- 
duced during  Soviet  ICBM  test  nights 
SALT  II  stipulates  in  a  curious  way  that 
neither  side  will  encrypt  telemetry  data  the 
other  side  needs  for  verifying  compliance 
with  the  accord's  provisions.  It  seems  hard 
to  envision  Soviet,  or  for  that  matter  even 
US  rectitude  sufficient  to  abstain  from  en- 
crypting information  that  documents  a  vio- 
lation of  the  accord.  Heightening  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  "honor  code"  is  the  fact  that 
certain  test  flights  involve  only  self-con- 
tained data,  meaning  there  Is  no  telemetry 
the  other  side  can  listen  in  on. 

The  Soviets  have  been  encrypting  their 
ballistic  missile  tests,  approaching  "in  some 
cases  100  percent,"  according  to  Secretary 
Perle  Consequently,  the  US  has  in  effect 
been  deprived  of  information  "we  need  in 
order  to  evaluate  Soviet  compliance"  with 
key  provisions  of  the  SALT  accords.  Encryp- 
tion leads  to  one  of  the  principal  ambigu- 
ities "that  trouble  us  with  regard  to  the 
build-down  proposals"  that  have  been  es- 
poused by  influential  elements  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  BUILD-DOWN  ISSUE 


Early  in  August  of  this  year  White  House 
National  Security  Advisor  William  P.  Clark 
reported  to  Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R-S.  D'-in 
response  to  a  Senatorial  mandate-about 
•our  ongoing  assessment  of  how  we  could 
implement  the  build-down  concept  in  the 
US  START  proposals. "  Explaining  that  the 
concept  of  a  "guaranteed  mutual  build- 
down  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
interagency  study."  Judge  Clark  said  that 
"our  detailed  technical  work  is  essentially 
complete.  We  have  now  begun  the  process 
of  developing  specific  recommendations. 
He  promised  that  the  Administration  s  rec- 
ommendations concerning  how  a  mutual 
build-down  could  be  entwined  with  STAR  i 
would  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  by 
the  time  that  body  holds  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  mid-September. 

The  build-down  concept  was  germinated 
early  in  1983  by  Senate  Resolution  57. 
which  called  on  the  US  and  the  USSR  to 
agree-while  START  is  being  negotiated-to 
dismantle  two  warheads  for  every  new  one 
they  deploy.  Sponsored  by  Sens.  William  S. 
Cohen    (R-Me.)    and    Sam    Nunn    (D-Ga.). 


along  with  forty-three  other  members  of 
the  Senate,  Resolution  57,  as  first  con- 
ceived, was  flawed  seriously  because  it 
seemed  to  make  little  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  close  to  completing  a 
stem-to-stern  modernization  of  their  ICBM 
force  while  the  US  force  is  approaching  ob- 
solescence. Hence  the  Soviets  could  wait 
years  to  start  their  build-down,  while  the 
US  could  not. 

Since  then  the  concept  has  matured  to 
what  its  principal  sponsors  call  "bounded 
flexibility,"  meaning  the  option  to  use  vari- 
able build-down  ratios  consonant  with  fun- 
damental US  START  objectives,  such  as  a 
general  reduction  in  the  two  countries'  nu- 
clear arsenals  to  5,000  warheads.  As  Sec- 
retary Perle  told  this  writer,  the  US  over 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  dismantled  rough- 
ly "two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  each  new 
one  we  deployed."  The  Soviets  responded  to 
the  US  build-down  by  building  up,  however. 
As  a  result,  the  Administration  is  chary  of 
any  "mechanistic  two-for-one  build-down 
measure,"  he  said,  and  instead  is  looking  for 
ways  to  implement  the  spirit  of  build-down 
mitigated  by  "nexibility,  variable  ratios, 
floats,  ceilings,  and  the  like." 

Senator  Cohen,  claiming  that  a  coalition 
extending  from  longstanding  proponents  of 
strategic  force  modernization  to  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  nuclear  freeze  favors  build- 
down,  recommends  that  "to  assure  negotia- 
bility of  the  principle,  each  side  should  be 
free  to  deploy  its  new  warheads  on  launch- 
ers of  its  own  choosing,  and  to  retire  older 
warheads  on  launchers  of  its  own  choosing, 
subject  to  previously  negotiated  strategic  re- 
straints," ,   .. 

The  sponsors  of  the  build-down  resolution 
envision  also  that  each  side  would  build 
down  under  agreed  ratios  until  it  reaches  a 
negotiated  floor  at  which  it  would  hold  until 
the  other  side  reaches  the  same  "plateau. " 
The  build-down  would  then  resume.  The 
sponsors  also  claim  that  their  build-down 
•would  not  undermine  the  US  START  posi- 
tion Indeed,  it  would  be  wholly  consistent 
with  reduction  ceilings  [such  as  President 
Reagan's  proposed]  cut  in  ICBM  and  SLBM 
warheads  to  5,000  on  each  side.  The  build- 
down  floor  might  include  that  number  plus 
a  suitable  allowance  for  warheads  ascribed 
to  other  strategic  launchers." 

BUILD-DOWN  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  contested  aspects 
of  the  build-down  concept  is  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  might  defer  moderniza- 
tion-assuming of  course  that  they  would 
sign  a  build-down  accord  in  the  first  place- 
to  avoid  having  to  reduce  their  nuclear  arse- 
nal Senators  Cohen  and  Nunn  argue  that  if 
the  Soviets  chose  to  stand  still,  "they  would 
then  not  add  the  thousands  of  new  war- 
heads" that  the  US  intelligence  community 
reports  are  programmed  for  deployment  in 
the  coming  years.  Senator  Cohen  believes 
that  "it  is  most  improbable  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  direct  their  military  to  sus- 
pend development  and  deployment  of  the 
Typhoon  submarines  and  the  SLBMs  [they 
carry],  the  new  Blackjack  bomber,  and  the 
two  new  ICBMs  reportedly  already  being 

tested." 

The  sponsors  of  Resolution  57  claim  fur- 
ther that  "because  the  Soviets  have  a  great 
number  of  single-warhead  SLBMs  and  a  rel- 
atively small  bomber  force,  their  ongoing 
modernization  programs  would  have  to 
induce  substantial  reductions  in  their  exist- 
ing ICBM  force. "  This  assumption  is  based 
on  the  Senators'  belief  that  "each  Typhoon 
submarine  added  to  their  fleet  would  re- 
quire   elimination    of    360    warheads-more 


than  the  total  number  of  warheads  on  all 
existing  Yankee  /-class  submarines.  After 
the  first  1,000  or  so  new  warheads  added  by 
the  Soviets,  each  additional  warhead  would 
require  reductions  in  their  existing  MIRVed 
ICBMs— the  forces  of  greatest  concern  for 
stability." 

Citing  as  supporters  of  the  build-down 
concept  President  Reagan:  Gen.  David  C. 
Jones.  USAF  (Ret.),  the  past  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  present  and 
most  recent  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Richard 
DeLauer  and  Dr.  William  Perry;  and  the 
past  USAF  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search. Development  and  Acquisition.  Lt. 
Gen.  Kelly  Burke.  USAF  (Ret.).  Senator 
Cohen  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  "concept  should  be 
looked  at  as  a  complement  to  but  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  START." 

The  mechanism  for  negotiating  a  build- 
down,  the  sponsors  believe,  should  be  a  U.S.- 
Soviet working  group  meeting  in  Geneva 
that  reports  to  the  START  delegations. 
Once  this  group  has  agreed  on  a  build-down, 
the  proposed  accord  should  then  be  for- 
warded to  Washington  and  Moscow  for  rati- 
fication. Once  in  effect,  it  would  serve  as  an 
interim  measure  while  negotiations  proceed 
on  the  broader  and  more  complex  START 
agreement. 

While  it  is  possible  to  question  the  merits 
of  a  build-down  as  a  prelude  to  START— es- 
pecially Soviet  willingness  to  participate  in 
such  an  exercise— there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  this  concept  to  the  shaky 
coalition  that  has  so  far  kept  the  strategic 
force  modernization  program,  especially 
MX  production,  alive  in  Congress. 


Typical  of  the  quid  pro  quo  character  of 
the  issue  was  this  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Cohen:  "I  do  not 
intend  to  permit  the  build-down  to  become  a 
meaningless  link  in  the  process  of  procuring 
the  MX  missile.  In  this  regard,  without  a 
clear  and  constructive  formulation  of  a 
build-down  proposal  by  the  Administration, 
I  do  not  intend  to  continue  supporting  the 
MX  program. "  Strangely  absent  from  this 
kind  of  reasoning  is  consideration  of  the 
need  to  modernize  the  U.S.  strategic  deter- 
rence forces  in  the  face  of  age  creep  and  the 
massive,  steady  growth  in  Soviet  capabili- 
ties. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  START 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  START  delegation. 
Ambassador  Edward  Rowny,  reported  at  the 
end  of  Round  IV  of  the  negotiations  early  in 
August  that  the  U.S.  had  tabled  a  complete 
treaty  text  that  shows  maximum  flexibility. 
He  explained  that  "reducing  the  warheads 
of  each  side  by  about  a  third  to  5.000  re- 
mains the  central  element  of  our  position. 
We  are  also  determined  to  reduce,  over  time, 
the  three-to-one  Soviet  advantage  in  nucle- 
ar destructive  capability  and  potential.  Our 
goals  are  two-fold:  deep  reductions  and  a 
more  stable  strategic  relationship." 

The  new  U.S.  approach,  he  said,  meets  the 
two  main  complainU  lodged  previously  by 
the  Soviets:  "That  we  were  prescribing  how 
the  Soviets  must  restructure  their  forces 
and  that  we  were  not  being  comprehensive— 
that  is.  not  including  from  the  outset  all  our 
strategic  forces. "  While  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  Soviet  position  as  of 
late  has  shown  some  "give. "  there  are  ques- 
tions about  whether  this  represents  atmos- 
pherics or  substance. 
A  key  point  here  is  that  the  Soviets  have 

backed  off  from  their  original  demand  that 
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START 
said. 
question  of  how  to  bring  about  a  re- 
total    usable    yield,    or   throw- 
the  arsenals  of  the  two  sides  con- 
d  ivide  the  US  experts.  One  group, 
inclides  Secretary  Perle.  favors  set- 
,  spec  ific.  discrete  thrown-weight  limit, 
other   members  of   the   interagency 
settjng  START  policy  prefer  to  con- 
weight  by  setting  limits  for  the 
caiegories  of  delivery  vehicles  that 
nuclear  warheads. 

is  being  argued  with  "emotional 
both  sides  even  though  there  is  a 
g  )al.  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number 
( if  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  He 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
throw-weight  directly— so  many 
3n  each  side  distributed  as  one 


oth4r  way  is  to  set  numerical  limits 
delivery  systems  and  "when  you 
it  produces  a  throw-weight  limi- 
ts essentially  the  same."  he  ex- 
adding  "it  really  isn't  the  big  issue 
be  ng  made  out  to  be  and  it  certain- 
lot  cause  people  to  divide  along 
lines.   It's  a  technical  question 
ither  arms-control   questions,   it 
inexplicable  emotions." 

the  US  and  the  Soviets  are 
ussing  their  various  proposals 
tdrproposals  in  detail  at  this  time. 
House  has  disclosed  certain  basic 
the  US  position.  These  include 
JS  will  continue  to  propose  con- 
indirectly  get  at  the  throw- 
prcfQlem.  while  making  clear  to  the 
readiness  to  deal  directly  with 
capability,  if  they  prefer.' 
stressing  the  importance  of  reduc- 
missile    warheads,    the    US 
prbposal  "also  calls  for  reductions 
I  ombers  to  equal  levels  and  for 
on  the  number  of  air-launched 
misiiles  carried  on   heavy  bombers. 
JS  START  approach  would  lead 
reductions  in  all  three  ele- 
US  and  Soviet  strategic  arse- 


tie 


STTfi  RT  negotiations  will  resume  this 
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Early  Retirement  for  B-52G 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

Washington,  D.C.  September  1.— The  De- 
fense Department's  central  arbitrating 
body,  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB). 
has  ordered  the  phaseout— effective  in 
1988— of  all  B-52G  models  from  the  coun- 
try's strategic  nuclear,  or  SIOP  (Single  Inte- 
grated Operational  Plan)  forces.  The  Air 
Force  has  recommended  retention  of  the 
some  ninety  aircraft  involved  until  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  (ATB).  known 
also  as  Stealth,  enters  the  operational  in- 
ventory and  pick  up  some  of  the  slack. 

Prompting  the  DRB's  decision  was  an  im- 
mediate cost  saving  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  resulting  from  not  modifying 
the  O  models  to  the  extent  originally 
planned.  The  impact  of  this  auicelerated 
phaseout  on  the  SIOP  force  level  is  major, 
especially  since  it  compounds  the  effect  of 
the  previously  announced  retirement  of  the 
Titan  ICBMs. 

The  ninety  Gs  are  designated  ALCM  (air- 
launched  cruise  missile)  carriers,  with  each 
aircraft  nominally  carrying  twelve  missiles. 
The  result  is  the  elimination  of  1.080  ALCM 
stations.  The  scrapping  of  these  aircraft  will 
not  impinge  on  the  transfer  of  sixty-one 
other  B-52GS  to  SAC's  Strategic  Projection 
Force  (SPF)  and  their  availability  for  con- 
ventional warfare  missions. 

The  DRB's  insistence  on  retiring  the 
ninety  B-52Gs  was  based  in  part  on  earlier 
Air  Force  willingness  to  drop  these  aircraft 
from  the  SIOP  inventory  in  the  late  1980s. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  Air  Force  expect- 
ed that  200  MX  ICBMs  would  be  deployed. 
Since  then  that  number  has  been  scaled 
back  to  100  missiles. 

Also,  the  B-1  program,  as  currently  struc- 
tured, calls  for  the  acquistion  of  no  more 
than  100  aircraft.  These  strategic  bombers 
are  to  be  augmented  by  around  125  ATB's 
that  should  enter  the  inventory  in  the  early 
I990's.  Because  of  these  schedules,  the  Air 
Force  had  planned  to  retain  the  B-52Gs. 
along  with  the  Hs.  until  a  significant 
number  of  Stealth  bombers  became  oper- 
ational. 

Meanwhile,  the  just-released  Senate/ 
House  Conference  Report  contains  an  iron- 
clad prohibition  against  diverting  any  funds 
earmarked  for  the  ATB  program  to  any 
other  purpose.  The  implication  is  that  the 
conferees  enjoin  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Air  Force  in  the  FY  '84  authoriza- 
tion bill  from  siphoning  off  funds  from  ATB 
to  expand  the  B-1  program. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D.-Ga.).  along  with  other 
prominent  Democrats  in  Congress,  has  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  sheer  momentum 
of  the  B-1  program  will  lead  to  a  production 
run  in  excess  of  100  aircraft  and  deferral  of 
the  ATB.  As  the  Georgia  lawmaker  recently 
claimed,  the  B-1  program,  as  presently 
structured,  reaches  a  peak  production  of 
forty-eight  aircraft— involving  a  work  force 
of  about  60.000— in  1986.  its  last  year. 

Explaining  that  "I  know  something  about 
human  nature  in  Congress,"  Senator  Nunn 
suggested  that  there  "isn't  any  way  in  the 
world  that  you  are  going  to  shut  down  that 
production  line  flat  out— from  forty-eight  to 
zero."  Even  though  in  reality  the  forty- 
eight  aircraft  entering  production  in  1986 
would  not  be  completed  for  several  years 
thereafter— and  hence  the  B-1  work  force 
would  remain  on  the  job  correspondingly— 
Senator  Nunn  and  many  other  members  of 
Congress  claim  that  the  schedule  and  struc- 
ture of  the  B-1  program— especially  its  mul- 


tlyear  procurement  feature— stack  the  deck 
against  the  ATB:  "We  may  or  may  not  build 
the  ATB.  but  I  don't  think  it  a  coincidence 
that  the  B-1  production  is  geared  like  it  is. 
We  are  making  fateful  decisions  right  now 
on  ATB.  and  if  the  decisions  the  Senate  has 
made  so  far  stick  through  the  appropria- 
tions process,  then  I  think  the  changes  of 
the  ATB  go  down,  no  matter  how  good  the 
technical  data  might  be." 

Senior  USAF  personnel  recently  briefed  a 
group  of  Senators  on  the  status  of  the  ATB 
program  under  top-secret  conditions  to  allay 
their  fears  that  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Air  Force  were  pursuing  the  project 
at  less  than  an  expeditious  rate.  Senator 
Nunn  told  this  writer  afterward  that  the 
evidence  presented  indeed  indicated  that 
the  Air  Force  was  pursuing  the  ATB  pro- 
gram vigorously  and  without  favoritism 
toward  the  B-1.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
facts  of  life  militate  against  the  ATB,  he 
claimed. 

NEW  STRATEGIC  PENETRATION  AID 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  concept  of  ""salvage-fuzing"  nuclear 
warheads  is  getting  a  second  hearing.  The 
notion  of  equipping  penetrating  nuclear 
weapons  with  sensors  that  cause  them  to 
detonate  in  the  face  of  otherwise  disabling 
action  by  the  enemy's  nonnuclear  or  nuclear 
defenses  is  far  from  new.  The  reason  why  it 
might  make  sense  to  cause  the  warheads  of 
ICBMs.  SLBMs.  and  cruise  missiles  that  are 
about  to  be  intercepted  by  a  defender  to  ex- 
plode with  full  force  is  that  in  doing  so  they 
can  cause  grave  damage  to  the  defender's 
ground-based  sensors  and  command  and 
control  system. 

Rather  than  "wasting "  the  warhead  that 
the  defense  is  about  to  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, the  weapon  might  deal  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  radars  and  other  "soft"  elements  of 
the  enemy's  strategic  defense  systems. 

In  the  past,  both  the  US  and  the  USSR 
have  shied  away  from  deploying  salvage- 
fuzed  weapons— at  least  so  far  as  is  known— 
because  of  two  potential  drawbacks.  For 
one.  the  salvage-fuzed  weapon  might  cause 
fratricidal  effects  on  the  attacker's  other 
warheads  that  were  arriving  in  the  same 
area  at  about  the  same  time.  Another  prob- 
lem might  ensue  if  the  defender  succeeds  in 
causing  the  salvage-fuzed  warhead  to  go  off 
at  a  point  and  time  of  his  choosing.  Sophis- 
ticated sensor  technologies  can  probably 
prevent  this  from  happening,  especially  if 
contact  fuzes  are  used  that  simply  react  to 
the  impact  of  a  nonnuclear  interceptor. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  approach  is  es- 
pecially pronounced  in  the  case  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  that  pen- 
etrate the  defender's  territory  at  low  alti- 
tude and.  therefore,  preclude  him  from 
intercepting  them  by  nuclear  means.  In  the 
case  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  send  in  salvage-fuzed  warheads  as 
"precursors'"  to  disable  the  ballistic  missile 
defenses  (BMD)  or  disrupt  the  command 
and  control  system,  thereby  paving  the  way 
for  the  main  attack.  Careful  timing  might 
avoid  fratricide.  There  are  indications  that 
the  Soviets— who  in  contrast  to  the  U.S.  rely 
heavily  on  strategic  defenses— are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  the  U.S.  de- 
ploying salvage-fuzed  weapons  since  they,  in 
effect,  represent  a  special  form  of  penetra- 
tion aid. 

Because  of  mounting  concern  about  grow- 
ing Soviet  strategic  defense  capabilities,  in- 
cluding putative  violations  of  the  SALT 
ABM  accord,  the  Pentagon  is  examining  the 
potential  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  penetration 


aids.  As  the  result  of  studies  of  Soviet  ABM 
capabilities  that  in  turn  prompted  the  so- 
called  Scowcroft  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  to  delve  into  this  issue,  the  Defense 
Resources  Board  has  just  arranged  for  a 
joint  Air  Force-U.S.  Navy  study  of  advanced 
penetration  aids.  •     ,   j 

While  OSD  originally  wanted  to  include 
MaRVing  (maneuvering  reentry  vehicles, 
which  avoid  interceptors  by  descending  in 
corkscrew  or  other  irregular  fashion  on 
their  targets)  in  this  study-and  eventually 
to  develop  them  on  a  joint  basis-the  serv- 
ices insisted  on  confining  their  work  to  vari- 
ous types  of  decoys.  The  services  feared  that 
a  uniform  approach  to  MaRVing  would  fa- 
cilitate the  Soviets'  BMD  task  by  enabling 
them  to  cope  with  both  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 

at  once. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission's  concern 
about  Soviet  ABM  capabilities  drives  in  part 
the  need  for  MX  and  its  substantial  throw- 
weight"  'As  Soviet  ABM  modernization  and 
modem  surface-to-air  missile  development 
and  deployment  proceed-even  within  the 
limitation  of  the  ABM  treaty-it  is  impor- 
tant to  match  any  possible  Soviet  breakout 
from  that  treaty  with  strategic  forces  that 
have  the  throw-weight  to  carry  sufficient 
numbers  of  decoys  and  other  penetration 
aids:  these  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  defenses  which  such  a 
breakout  could  provide  before  other  com- 
pensating steps  could  be  taken.  Having  m 
production  a  missile  that  could  .  .  .  counter 
such  a  Soviet  step  should  help  deter  them 
from  taking  it." 

SOVIET  ARMS-CONTROL  GAMBITS 

The  Soviet  Union  is  seemingly  getting  on 
US  political  bandwagons  to  gain  military  ad- 
vantage. One  ploy  seems  designed  to  erode 
US  domestic  support  for  MX  by  hinting  at 
Soviet  intentions  to  build  and  deploy  small, 
mobile  ICBMs  to  increase  the  survivability 
of  its  strategic  nuclear  force.  The  word  from 
the  US  START  negotiator  in  Geneva  is  that 
the  Soviet  delegation  let  it  be  known  there 
that  Moscow  had  plans  to  transform  at  least 
a  part  of  its  ICBM  force  to  small,  mobile 

^^ThrAdministration  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress-at  the  recommendation  of 
the  bipartisan  Presidential  strategic  force 
modernization  panel,  the  so-called  Scow- 
croft Commission-are  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  a  sma  1 
single-warhead  ICBM  that  could  probably 
be  reasonably  mobile. 

Such  a  weapon  offers  a  number  of  advan- 
tages in  the  view  of  the  Commission.  For 
one  since  the  small  ICBM  (SICBM)  carries 
only  a  single  warhead,  it  represents  a  far 
less  attractive  target  for  a  potential  attacker 
than  does  a  large  ICBM  carrying  many 
MIRVs.  Undeniably,  if  both  sides  shifted  to 
SICBMs.  a  more  stable  strategic  balance 
would  exist  than  is  the  case  with  large. 
MIRVed  weapons.  An  SICBM  can  also  be 
deployed  in  a  mobile  mode-and  hence 
made  more  survivable-more  readily  than 
can  large,  heavy  missiles.  These  factors,  m 
combination,  create  conditions  conducive  to 
sharp  arms  reduction.  As  a  result  sizable 
constituencies  that  favor  bypassing  MX  and 
concentrating  on  SICBMs  are  forming  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  The  expression  of 
Soviet  intent  to  move  toward  such  a  design 
is  bound  to  feed  the  aversion  to  MX  of  these 


Another  Soviet  move  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  that  presumably  is  designed  mainly 
to  influence  the  US  political  climate  was  the 
announcement  by  President  Yuri  Andropov 
of  a  "unilateral  moratorium"  on  the  deploy- 


ment of  ASAT  (antisatellite)  weapons.  The 
Soviet  leader  made  the  offer  to  nine  visiting 
Democratic  US  Senators  headed  by  Clai- 
borne Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  an  operational 
ASAT  for  several  years.  The  Defense  De- 
partment credits  this  weapon  with  the  "ca- 
pability to  seek  and  destroy  US  space  sys- 
tems in  near-earth  orbit "  and  reports  that 
the  Soviets  conduct  yearly  tests  to  practice 
satellite  interception  and  to  refine  the 
system.  The  Soviets  are  also  known  to  be 
working  on  follow-on  ASAT  weapons. 

Since  their  ASAT  uses  an  SS-9  ICBM  as 
launcher,  verification  of  such  a  moratorium 
is  basically  impossible.  In  addition,  since  the 
USSR  has  a  space-tested  operational  system 
and  the  US  as  yet  has  no  comparable  capa- 
bility Moscow  could  well  afford  to  forego 
further  ASAT  flights  if  that  were  to  cause 
this  country  to  hall  its  nascent  ASAT  pro- 

Here,  too,  the  Soviets  are  capitalizing  on 
US  congressional  sentiments,  specifically 
the  fear  of  an  arms  race  in  space.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Soviets  are  running  such 
a  race  already,  more  than  100  House  mem- 
bers recently  petitioned  the  Administration 
to  "immediately  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  moratorium  on  the  testing 
of  antisatellite  weapons  in  space." 

The  petition  argues  with  odd  logic  that 
since  the  present  Soviet  ASAT  is  limited  to 
near-earth  orbits  and  hence  cant  attack  US 
satellites  in  geostationary  altitude,  a 
"mutual  ban  on  ASAT  testing  would  not 
place  the  US  at  a  disadvantage. "  From  this 
premise  the  signers  of  the  petition  leap  off 
to  the  startling  conclusion  that  "since  the 
American  ASAT  is  much  more  advanced  and 
capable  than  the  Soviet  ASAT.  there  are 
compelling  incentives  for  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  mutual  test  moratorium." 

Curiously  disregarded  in  this  reasoning  is 
the  fact  that  a  weapon  that  does  not  yet 
exist— and  has  not  been  tested— is  a  weak 
means  for  ensuring  compliance.  Similarly, 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  working  on 
follow-on  ASATs.  including  a  system  prob- 
ably capable  of  direct  ascent  to  geostation- 
ary orbits,  is  also  swept  under  the  rug. 

Yet  a  third  move  by  Moscow  to  accelerate 
the  U.S.— and  European— political  momen- 
tum toward  arms  control  at  any  price  in- 
volved a  vague  but  highly  touted  promise  by 
President  Andropov,  carried  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper  Pravda,  that  Moscow 
is  willing  to  scrap  some  of  its  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  (IRBMs).  including 
the  formidable  SS-20.  if  the  U.S.  agrees  not 
to  deploy  its  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  later  this 

The  catch  is  that  this  offer  covers  only 
Soviet  IRBMs  currently  deployed  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  insist  on  retaining  162  of  these 
missiles-ostensibly  to  offset  French  and 
British  nuclear  weapons-while  denying  the 
United  States  the  right  to  deploy  any 
IRBMs  at  all. 

Bolstering  this  maneuver  to  prevent  tne 
scheduled  deployment  of  572  U.S.  Pershing 
lis  and  GLCMs.  beginning  in  December  of 
this  year,  are  preparations  in  Western 
Europe  for  massive  antinuclear  demonstra- 
tions this  fall.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Policy 
Richard  N.  Perle  observed  recently.  "The 
buses  have  been  chartered  already,  and  the 
concessionaires  are  ready  to  go.  But  we 
don't  think  that  any  of  the  [European]  gov- 
ernments involved  will  allow  their  parlia- 
mentary process  to  be  subverted  by  demon- 
strations on  the  streets. " 


The  Administration,  he  explained,  does 
not  expect  the  Soviets  to  begin  serious  nego- 
tiations at  the  INF  (Intermediate-range  Nu- 
clear Force)  talks  in  Geneva  until  the  Sovi- 
ets become  convinced  that  the  Pershing  11/ 
GLCM  deployment  "becomes  inevitable. 
Their  proposals  so  far  have  all  entailed  the 
complete  abandonment  of  any  Western  de- 
ployment and  freedom  for  the  SovieU  to 
retain  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of 
warheads  on  their  SS-20s.  ...  I  would  be 
surprised  if  the  last-ditch  Soviet  effort  to 
stop  the  deployment  of  [U.S.  INF  weapons] 
does  not  consist  of  negotiating  ploys  as  well 
as  continuation  of  the  threats  and  intimida- 
tions that  have  characterized  their  actions" 
in  the  past. 

Although  he  did  not  rule  out  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  Soviets  might  make  good  their 
oblique  threat  to  put  Soviet  IRBMs  into 
Cuba  if  the  U.S.  goes  ahead  with  the  Per- 
shing II/GLCM  deployment  in  Europe,  Sec- 
retary Perle  did  not  consider  such  an  action 
likely.  Violation  of  the  Kennedy/Khru- 
shchev understanding  of  1962— which  ended 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  that  year  by  com- 
mitting the  US  to  put  out  and  keep  out  its 
nuclear  missiles— he  said,  "would  be  totally 
unjustified  and  have  serious  ramifications." 
He  pointed  out  also  that  the  Soviets  have 
threatened  to  do  things  as  a  reprisal  against 
U.S.  INF  deployments  "that  they  have  al- 
ready done,  such  as  putting  nuclear  missiles 
in  Eastern  Europe."' 

The  U.S.  negotiating  stance  at  the  INF 
talks  revolves  around  what  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  termed  "equal  rights 
and  limits"  for  the  principals.  The  central 
U.S.  goal,  announced  by  President  Reagan 
in  November  1981.  is  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  longer-range,  land-based  INF  mis- 
siles. After  more  than  a  year  of  negotiating, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  resist  this  so-called 
""zero-zero"  option. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  stalemate,  the 
U  S.  has  proposed  an  interim  agreement 
whereby,  according  to  Secretary  Shultz.  "we 
would  reduce  the  number  of  missiles  we 
plan  to  deploy  in  Europe  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  reduce  the  total  number  of  warheads  it 
has  already  deployed  to  an  equal  level.  This 
would  result  in  equal  limits  for  both  sides 
on  a  global  basis.  President  Andropov's 
latest  offer  of  scrapping  only  missiles  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  in  Europe  obviously 
circumvents  the  U.S.  principle  of  "equal 
rights  and  limits." 


WASHINGTON  OBSERVATIONS 

The  differences  between  the  Air  Force 
and  some  elements  of  OSD  over  how  to  con- 
duct the  deep  interdiction  mission,  known  as 
Counter  Air  '90.  remain  pronounced.  The 
principal  issue  under  contention  is  OSD's 
penchant  for  using  ballistic  missiles  to  per- 
form a  major  portion  of  the  deep  interdic- 
tion mission.  Air  Force  analyses  do  not  sup- 
port the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  an  ap- 
proach. Much  of  the  dispute— which  has  at- 
tracted congressional  attention  and  parti- 
sanship-is taking  place  behind  closed  doors 
because  of  the  heavy  involvement  of  classi- 
fied Stealth  technologies  in  terms  of  both 
the  platforms  and  munitions  under  consid- 
eration. 

Typical  of  the  divergent  trends  now  at 
play  is  the  question  of  what  kind  of  replace- 
ment should  be  picked  for  the  Medium- 
Range  Air-to-Surface  Missile  (MRASM) 
that  was  dropped,  largely  because  it  lacked 
Stealth  qualities.  OSD  and  the  Navy  appar- 
ently favor  an  extremely  expensive  cruise 
missile  that  incorporates  the  full  range  of 
low-observable  technologies.  The  Air  Force. 
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other  hand,  favors  a  far  cheaper 
cruise  missile  that  could  be  ac- 
larger  quantities. 
Resources  Board  recently  en- 
de^elopment  of  an  advanced,  follow- 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
Attack  Missile  (SRAM).  The 
geneifation  SRAM  is  aging,  lacks  ade- 
nuc  tear  hardening,  and  lags  behind 
perfoimance  that  could  be  built  into  a 
mfssile  of  this  type.  Among  the  ad- 
accruing    to    a    new,    advanced 
nuclear  hardness,  greater  range, 
cojnpactness  that  would  enable  ear- 
to  accommodate  more  of  them, 
imfcroved  capability  to  deal  with  im- 

li  icated  targets. 

sei  lior  USAP  leaders  believe  that  an 

SRAM  system  can  be  tied  to  the 

aircraft's  and  other  external  sensors 

the  system  with  a  near  real-time 
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dkmage  to  essential  test  equipment 

ightning,  a  series  of  crucial  tests 

of  various  transporters  asso- 

the  small  CBM  (SICBM)  have 

until  October  1983  or  later. 

'Direct  Contact."  these  tests  by 

Nuclear   Agency    (DNA)    are 

for  pivotal  information  concern- 

f^rms  of  mobile  basing  of  SICBMs 

promise. 

of  dispersal  and.  hence,  the 
areas  within  which  SICBM  can 
becoming  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
are  determined  largely  by 
level  and  speed  of  the  trans- 
area  to  be  probed  by  DNA 
the    hardness    of    advanced 
lesigns. 

officials  have   hinted  that 
Administration   plans   to  an- 
considerable  fanfare,  a  general 
t   to  an  advanced  strategic  de- 
centered  on  the  eventual  de- 
of    directed-energy    and    space- 
This  announcement  would 
of  the  President's  speech  on 
983,  when  he  hinted  at  the  even- 
of  leak-proof  strategic  de- 


al ;acks 


An  >ther 


together  all  Defense  Depart- 

Department  of  Energy  programs 

3r  might  eventually  have,  impact 

defense,  the  Administration  is 

show  that  it  will  be  investing 

ion  annually  in  this  field.* 


TRII  UTE  TO  LECH  WALESA 

BU  )EN.  Mr.  President,  the  Nor- 

N^bel  Committee  has  acknowl- 

t  the  Polish  people  have  be- 

several    turbulent    years: 

Walesa  is  an   inspiration 

ejxample  of  the  struggle  for 

frfedom,   and   human   dignity. 

I'es   the   Nobel   Peace   Prize 

tribute  for  what  he  has  ac- 


complished and  as  an  encouragement 
for  him  to  continue  his  work  for  the 
Polish  people. 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  a 
Solidarity  movement  even  without 
Lech  Walesa,  for  the  Polish  people  for 
centuries  have  yearned  for  national  in- 
dependence and  personal  liberty.  But 
he  provided  the  magnetic  spark  which 
galvanized  the  nation  and  forced  the 
government  to  grant  some  long-denied 
basic  human  rights.  When  Polish  aspi- 
rations for  greater  freedom  proved  too 
strong  for  their  Communist  masters, 
the  brutal  leadership  imposed  martial 
law  and  imprisoned  Lech  Walesa  for 
11  months.  He  emerged,  still  strong 
and  resolute,  and  remains  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  dreams  of  the  Polish 
people  for  a  better  life. 

Walesa  became  a  leader  by  virtue  of 
his  personal  courage,  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  genuine  humility.  Those 
qualities  are  rare  in  any  nation,  but  es- 
pecially in  one  where  power  and  privi- 
leges go  to  the  self-chosen  few  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  struggle  just  to  sur- 
vive. As  a  man  of  profound  faith  and 
hard  work,  he  represented  the  authen- 
tic Polish  citizen— and  the  people  re- 
sponded with  their  trust  and  support. 

Even  today,  despite  the  ominous 
shadow  of  Soviet  troops  and  martial 
law,  Poland  remains  free  in  spirit, 
though  caged  in  body.  And  as  we  join 
in  honoring  Lech  Walesa,  let  us  hope 
that  he  can  continue  to  guide  the 
Polish  people  to  a  rebirth  of  freedom 
and  solidarity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  official 
citation  of  the  Nobel  Committee  and  a 
profile  of  Lech  Walesa  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  citation  and  profile  follow: 
Nobel  Committee  Statement 

Oslo.  October  5.— Following  is  the  text,  in 
official  translation,  of  a  statement  by  the 
Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  today: 

The  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  has 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1983  to 
Lech  Walesa. 

In  reaching  this  decision  the  committee 
has  taken  into  account  Walesa's  contribu- 
tion, made  with  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice, to  insure  the  workers'  right  to  establish 
their  own  organizations. 

This  contribution  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  wider  campaign  to  secure  the  universal 
freedom  to  organize— a  human  right  as  de- 
fined by  the  United  Nations. 

Lech  Walesa's  activities  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  determination  to  solve  his  coun- 
try's problems  through  negotiation  and  co- 
operation without  resorting  to  violence. 

He  has  attempted  to  establish  a  dialogue 
between  the  organization  he  represents— 
Solidarity— and  the  authorities.  The  com- 
mittee regards  Walesa  as  an  exponent  of 
the  active  longing  for  peace  and  freedom 
which  exists,  in  spite  of  unequal  conditions, 
unconquered  in  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  committee  has  on  several  occasions 
when  awarding  the  Peace  Prize  emphasized 
that  a  campaign  for  human  rights  is  a  cam- 
paign for  peace.  Furthermore  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  Walesa's  attempt  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  his  country's  problems 
will  contribute  to  a  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tension. 


In  an  age  when  detente  and  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflicts  are  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  Lech  Walesa's  contribu- 
tion is  both  an  inspiration  and  an  example. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  5,  1983] 

Labor  Organizer  With  a  Tall  Dream 

(By  John  Kifner) 

Warsaw,  Oct.  5.— For  Lech  Walesa,  this 
has  been  a  difficult  year. 

The  one-time  unemployed  electrician  who 
rose  to  become  an  international  figure,  the 
embodiment  of  the  dreams  of  millions  of 
Poles  for  a  better  life,  emerged  from  11 
months  of  solitary  confinement  last  fall  to 
find  his  Solidarity  union  crushed  by  martial 
law.  He  had  thrilled  crowds  and  negotiated 
with  the  Government:  he  had  even  met.  vir- 
tually as  an  equal,  with  the  heads  of  the 
two  institutions  that  dominate  Poland— the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Now,  the  government  said  he  was  a 
has-been,  the  "former  head  of  a  former 
union." 

Yet  his  allure  has  not  entirely  faded. 
During  the  eight  days  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II's  visit  last  June,  the  crowds  once  again 
unfurled  their  red  and  white  Solidarity  ban- 
ners and  shouted.  "Lech  Walesa!  Lech 
Walesa!" 

For  those  Poles,  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Walesa, 
the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  founder  of  the  first— and  last— free 
trade  union  in  the  Soviet  bloc  was  a  vindica- 
tion. To  the  Communist  authorities  it  was  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

HOW  HE  cot  the  news 

The  news  of  his  Nobel  Prize  came  to  Mr. 
Walesa— the  name  is  pronounced  vah- 
WENN-sah— as  he  was  picking  mushrooms 
in  the  woods,  a  very  Polish  activity  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  His  wife.  Danuta.  said  later 
that  he  had  become  so  worked  up  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
award  that  he  could  not  sleep  and  had  gone 
to  the  country  north  of  Gdansk  with  friends 
to  try  to  relax. 

The  word  was  brought  by  the  Western  tel- 
evision crews,  whose  attendance  on  Mr. 
Walesa  is  a  constant  irritant  to  the  authori- 
ties. The  mushroom-hunting  party  prompt- 
ly grabbed  the  new  laureate,  who  wore 
his  ever-present  badge  of  the  Black  Madon- 
na of  Czestochowa  on  his  gray  cardigan 
sweater,  and  tossed  him  in  the  air. 

"The  world  recognizes  Solidarity's  ideals 
and  struggles, "  he  said  when  he  got  his 
breath  back. 

Leszek  Michal  Walesa  was  born  Sept  29, 
1943,  in  the  village  of  Popowo,  near  the  Vis- 
tula River  north  of  Warsaw,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  who  was  to  die  in  a  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp.  He  was  trained  as  an  electri- 
cian at  a  state  agricultural  school,  served 
two  years  in  the  army  and  in  1967  moved  to 
the  Baltic  seaport  of  Gdansk  and  a  job  in 
the  sprawling  Lenin  Shipyard. 

His  introduction  to  political  opposition 
came  in  the  turbulent  days  of  December 
1970  when  workers  in  Gdansk  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  rising  food  prices  and  were 
gunned  down.  The  demonstrations  toppled 
the  Government  of  Wladyslaw  Gomulka. 
but,  ultimately,  the  bloodshed  brought  little 
but  broken  promises. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  DEAD 

The  experience  so  burned  Mr.  Walesa  that 
one  of  his  obsessions  was  the  unlikely 
project  of  building  a  monument  to  honor 
the  more  than  100  slain  workers.  The  tower- 
ing monument  of  three  crosses,  whose  dedi- 
cation was  attended  by  party  leaders,  stands 


now  at  the  shipyard  gate,  a  constant  re- 
proach to  the  authorities.  The  police  come 
at  night  and  take  away  flowers  people  place 

*  Mr  Walesa  was  on  the  strike  committee 
that  briefly  shut  down  the  shipyard  m  the 
next  round  of  protests  in  1976.  Dismissed 
from  his  electrician's  job,  he  became  a  full- 
time  agitator,  editing  an<l  passing  out  an  un- 
derground newspaper.  The  Coastal  Worker 
and  helping  to  organize  the  illegal  Ba,ltic 
Free  Trade  Union  Movement.  In  this  period 
too,  he  made  contact  with  the  newly  formed 
organization  of  dissident  intellectuals  called 
the  Workers'  Self-Defense  Committee, 
which  became  important  in  guiding  and 
speading  Solidarity. 

In  1980.  Mr.  Walesa  led  the  strike  that 
drove  Mr.  Gomulkas  successor.  Edward 
Gierek.  from  power.  When  he  climbed  over 
the  fence  of  the  Lenin  Shipyard  on  Aug.  14, 
hi  short  and  slightly  pudgy  Mr.  Walesa 
became  very  much  the  right  man  at  the 
right  moment.  .     . .  „_„ 

The  week-old  strike  he  took  over  had  been 
touched  off  by  the  dismissal  of  Anna  Walen- 
tynowicz.  a  grandmotherly  looking  crane  op- 
erator. Feeding  on  long-held  grievances  it 
spread  like  a  bushfire  along  the  Baltic  coast 
to  the  Nowa  Huta  steel  mill,  the  coal  mines 
of  Silesia,  engulfing  most  of  Poland.  Bus 
drivers,  writers,  peasant  farmers,  trainee 
firemen,   even   party   members   joined   the 

^  Nefther  an  intellectual  nor  a  profound 
strategist,  Mr.  Walesa  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed a  magnetism  that  set  him  apart  from 
the  other  Solidarity  leaders.  What  he  had 
was  a  shrewdness,  a  keen  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic and  a  flair  for  summing  up  the  feel- 
ings of  the  workers  in  an  earthy  phrase 
"You  and  I,  we  eat  the  same  bread,  he  told 
a  room  overflowing  with  grimy,  blue-jacket- 
ed steelworkers.  He  did  not  have  to  com- 
plete the  thought-that  there  were  others, 
the  privileged  party  elite,  who  ate  much  dif- 
ferently. 

leadership  is  CHALLENGED 

While  the  authorities  tend  to  portray  him 
as  wild-eyed  public  enemy.  Mr.  Walesa  spent 
much  of  his  efforts  during  the  hectic  16 
months  of  Solidarity  trying  to  calm  striking 
workers,  staving  off  confrontations.  Indeed, 
he  was  sharply  challenged  from  within  his 
own  ranks  as  being  too  billing  to  compro- 
mise with  the  authorities.  Mr.  Walesa  and 
others  kept  insisting  that  theirs  was  a  self- 
limiting  revolution,"  that  they  meant  to 
reform  the  system,  not  overthrow  it  but  the 
Poles  and  their  rulers  understood  that,  m^ 
evitably.  the  challenge  was  more  profound 

than  that.  ^  .    •     v,„   or,iich 

Mr    Walesa  lives   in   what   is  by   Polish 

standards  a  relatively  l"''""°"%t1;h°h^ 
apartment  in  a  vast  housing  project  with  his 
wife  a  former  florists  assistant  whom  he 
married  in  1969.  and  their  three  daughters 
Tnd  four  sons,  the  last  born  while  he  was  n- 
terned  The  apartment  was  given  to  him 
during  his  days  of  recognized  P'-ominence  A 
portrait  of  the  Pope  dominates  the  living 

'^''■The  authorities  have  been  trying  for 
months  to  discredit  Mr.  Walesa.  The  latest 
step  was  a  special  television  program,  titled 
•Money, '  broadcast  last  week.  It  centers  on 
a  purported  tape  recording  in  which  Mr. 
Walesa  is  reputed  to  speak  of  squirre  ing 
away  a  million  dollars  abroad,  to  complain 
that  the  Pope  was  edging  him  out  of  last 
year's  Nobel  Prize  and  to  use  foul  language^ 
The  effort  appears  to  have  had  little 
effect  The  next  day  Mr.  Walesa  went  to  a 
world  cup  soccer  match  in  Gdansk,   the 


home  team  playing  an  Italian  squad,  and 
when  he  was  recognized  the  stadium  burst 
into  cheers.* 


THE       ANNIVERSARY       OF      THE 
SENIOR    CITIZENS    NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc 


tober  7.  Indiana  will  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  senior  citizens  nu- 
trition program. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  I  count  the  consoli- 
dation and  expansion  of  senior  citizen 
nutrition  programs  in  Indianapolis  as 
one  of  my  key  accomplishments  as 
mayor  of  Indianapolis. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  comprehen- 
sive Federal  legislation  many  private 
and  public  organizations  had  worked 
valiantly  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  older  citizens.  At  the  time,  the 
needs  were  critical.  I  recall  working 
with  the  Northeast  Side  Community 
Organization,  the  United  South  Side 
Community  Organization,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Neighborhood  Congress  to  find 
ways  to  focus  money  and  attention  on 
the  problem. 

Finally  in  1973  we  were  able  to  uti- 
lize new  Federal  programs  and  the 
Greater  Indianapolis  Progress  Com- 
mittee to  consolidate  these  efforts.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  maintaining  the 
health  and  dietary  needs  of  older  Hoo- 

siers.  ,.  , 

The  program  in  Indianapolis  and 
across  the  State  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful.  We  now  serve  over 
18,000  meals  a  day  in  over  415  meal 
sites.  Meal  service  which  also  brings 
fellowship  and  activity  to  people  who 
might  otherwise  remain  lonely  and  iso- 
lated. ,    .^ 

Of  course,  these  415  meal  sites  are 
supplementary  by  a  massive  Meals-on- 
Wheels  program.  Our  homebound  el- 
derly have  benefitted  from  the  efforts 
of  many,  many  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, churches,  and  agencies  on  aging. 
I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  the  nutri- 
tion program  in  Indiana  and  of  all 
those  individuals  who  have  devoted 
their  time,  effort,  and  money  to  make 
these  programs  work. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made,  since  those  days 
in  the  early  seventies,  when  funding 
was  so  short  and  the  needs  so  great, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Housing, 
nutrition,  and  health  care  remain  as 
high  priorities  for  further  attention 
and  work.  We  must  and  we  will  contin- 
ue our  work.  I  am  committed  to  fur- 
ther progress  and  I  know  that  I  can 
count  on  the  area  agencies,  the  senior 
centers,  the  nutrition  programs,  and 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Aging  to 
help  make  that  progress.* 


STUDENTS  OF  WENDELL,  IDAHO, 
COMPLAIN  ABOUT  DOWNED 
KAL  FLIGHT  007 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  just  over  a  month  now  since  the 
world  listened  in  shock  to  the  news 
that  a  Korean  passenger  plane,  which 
had  strayed  off  course  into  Russian 
airspace,  had  been  savagely  shot  down 
by  a  Soviet  fighter  jet. 

Many  countries  of  the  free  world,  to 
no  avail,  have  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion and  apology  from  the  Kremlin, 
and  reparations  for  the  families  of  the 
269  victims  of  that  flight.  The  Soviet 
system  is  such  that  admits  to  no 
wrongdoing,  and  its  power  such  that 
we  have  little  leverage  to  exert  to  pre- 
clude the  recurrence  of  future  atroc- 
ities. 

As  one  writer  in  the  Washington 
Times  aptly  commented,  after  the 
downing  of  KAL  flight  007: 

Whatever  is  left  of  the  disarmament 
movement  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is 
probablv  permanently  discomfited.  The 
Korean  747,  after  all.  was  "disarmed"  and 
has  been  turned  into  a  giant  metaphor.  Do 
you  want  to  turn  your  country,  it  is  now 
proper  to  ask  the  peace  movement,  into  a 
Korean  747? 

Certainly,  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment movement  has  suffered  a  set- 
back, but  it  is  far  from  dead.  We 
cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  let  this 
barbarous  and  revealing  deed  slip  from 
our  national  corisciousness.  We  must 
not  forget  what  the  Soviet  leadership 
is  capable  of,  and  what  the  future  por- 
tends if  we  fail  to  insure  that  America 
maintains  a  strong  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  following  arti- 
cle details,  the  people  of  Idaho  have 
not  forgotten  this  massacre.  It  has 
served  to  strengthen  their  commit- 
ment to  our  President's  defense  pro- 
gram and  foreign  policy  initiatives.  I 
request  that  this  item  from  the  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho.  Times-News,  which  re- 
flects the  deep  concerns  of  one  Idaho 
community  about  this  outrage,  be  in- 
cluded in  today's  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Twin  Palls  (Idaho)  Times  News, 

Sept.  24.  1983] 

Wendell  Students  Complain  in  Writing  to 

Soviet  Leader 

(By  Terrell  Williams) 

Wendell.— Russia  soon  will  be  hearing 
from  Wendell  High  School  students  and 
other  residents  of  Wendell. 

The  seventh-grade  world  geography  stu- 
dents of  Gay  Petersen  have  compiled  a 
letter  to  Yuri  Andropov,  the  Soviet  head  of 
state,  stating  that  they  strongly  disapprove 
of  the  Russians'  destruction  of  a  Korean 
commercial  airliner. 

"The  students  think  it's  a  good  idea  to 
send  it. "  Petersen  says  of  the  3-by-6-foot 
letter  "They  think  (President  Ronald) 
Reagan  did  all  he  could  do.  but  they  wish 
we  could  have  done  something  in  retalia- 
tion." ,         , , 

Each  week,  the  geography  class  brings 
world  news  articles  to  class.  On  Fridays,  the 
students  discuss  the  articles  and  voice  their 
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protest  the  downing  of  the  air- 
stud^ts  decided  to  send  Andropov  a 
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in  the  high  school  here  are  very 

1  'etersen  says.  "They  really  stand 

government.  They're  upset  at 

did." 

I  he  students  believe  the  airliner 

plane,  says  the  teacher,  and  she 

the  Russians  said  the  plane  was 

fired    upon,     "all    of    them 

was  just  ridiculous." 

reads: 

Andropov:  We  are  seventh-grad- 

sraall  town  of  Wendell,  in  the 

U.S.A.  We  decided  to  write 

and  have  as  many  students  and 

our  community  sign  it  as  wish 

let  you  know  how  angry  we  are 

of  your  country  killed  269 

when  the  Korean  aircraft 

over  your  country  this 

think  that  you  should  at  least 

this  act  of  murder,  and  that 

pay  back  the  families  for  their 

ask  that  you  never  let  such  a 

happen  again. 


lett;r 


Idi  ho 


lei  ders 

people 

acci(  lentally 


fcr 


The  Wendell  Seventh  Grade. 
Petersen  admits,  probably  will 
react  on  or  results. 

a  way  of  doing  something  to 


This  lette: 
get  no 

"It's  just 
show  our 

The  large 
WHS  students 
post     office 
Wednesday 
dents  who 

At  the  ad\|ice 
the  letter  t 
Embassy  in 
directly  to 


disapproval." 

letter  now  is  being  signed  by 

and  will  be  at  the  Wendell 

on    Monday,     Tuesday     and 

:o  collect  the  signatures  of  resi- 

with  the  students. 

of  Sen.  Steve  Symms'  office, 

I  len  will  be  sent  to  the  Russian 

Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than 

Russian  leader.* 


a^ree ' 


tlie 


made 
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THE  IMPENDING 
CONFRONTATION 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
a4ticle  by  Patrick  Buchanan 
he   Impending  Confronta- 
the  Washington  Times  of 
1983,   be   printed   in   the 
excellent    article    rein- 
points     which     Senator 
in    his    recent    Senate 
F^ralysis    In    The    Face    of 
Breakout. '  Mr.  Buchan- 
pointed  out  that  the 
a  major  crisis  just  months 
pecember,   when  they  have 
to  walkout  of  the  INF  and 
n^otiations  and  to  create  a 
to  the  United  States  in  the 


ghtly 


•  Mr.  £ 
that  an 
entitled 
tion"  from 
October   5 
Record. 
forces     thi  ( 
Helms 
speech 
Soviet 
an  has  ri 
world  face; 
away  in 
threatened 
START 
new  threat 
Caribbean. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Ii  ipending  Confrontation 
(E  y  Patrick  Buchanan) 

The  Cold  War  is  getting  colder— and  is 
likely  to  get  :older  still  by  autumn's  end. 

Charging  that  the  United  States'  "special 
services"  er  gineered  the  KAL  massacre. 
Yuri  Andropav  has  decried  America's  "mili 
tarist  course "  and  warned  that  any  U.S 
effort  to  shi  t  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
offset  by  the  Soviet  Union 

Andropov's  threat  comes  after  reports 
that  the  S<  viets  are  violating  both  the 
SALT  II  ag  reement— by  testing  two  new 
strategic  mis  iiles— and  the  ABM  treaty  that 
was  at  the  c  inter  of  SALT  I— by  construct 
ing  an  ABN^  battle  management  radar  in 
Central  Asia, 


The  reflexive  response  of  the  American 
left  is  already  in:  Reagan  is  responsible.  He 
has  challenged  the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet 
regime:  now  we  are  in  for  it.  The  same  crit- 
ics who,  one  month  ago,  were  congratulat- 
ing Reagan  for  confining  his  response  to  the 
Soviet  air  massacre  to  rhetoric,  are  now  de- 
nouncing the  rhetoric. 

But  rhetoric  is  not  the  problem;  this  im- 
pending confrontation  with  the  Kremlin 
was  a  long  lime  coming.  It  was  made  inevita- 
ble by  Reagan's  determination  not  to  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  an  absolute 
monopoly  on  modem  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Within  weeks,  American  Pershing  II 
missiles  will  be  en  route  to  West  Germany 
for  deployment,  and  the  Soviet  monopoly 
will  be  broken.  It  is  this  prospect  that  has 
enraged  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  generals  and  marshals. 

To  understand  the  origins  of  the  gather- 
ing storm,  we  need  to  go  back  to  Moscow, 
1972. 

At  SALT  I,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  strict  limits  on 
the  number  of  long-range  strategic-weapons 
launchers— land-based  and  sea-based.  The 
Soviets  were  conceded  advantages  in  missile 
size  and  number— the  latter  roughly  3-2— 
and  those  numbers  were  fixed  by  treaty. 

Then,  in  1977,  there  began  deployment  of 
two  new  weapons  systems— the  Backfire 
bomber  and  the  SS-20  missile— both  de- 
signed to  fall  just  outside,  by  virtue  of  their 
range,  the  strategic  arms  limits.  Since  the 
late  '70s.  the  Soviets  have  been  building  and 
deploying  these  weapons  at  the  rate  of  one 
new  Backfire  bomber  every  12  days,  one  new 
SS-20  each  week. 

Threatening  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  Backfire  bombers  and  350 
mobile  SS-20  missiles,  each  with  three  war- 
heads, each  with  a  reload  and  refire  capabil- 
ity. 

These  are  the  weapons  of  hegemony,  the 
weapons  that  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dominate  all  the  countries  of  the  Eurasian 
land  mass,  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines, 
from  Pakistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Spain  to  Iceland  to  Scotland.  These  are  the 
weapons  that  enable  the  Kremlin,  occupy- 
ing what  global  strategist  Harold  Mackinder 
called  the  Heartland,  to  dominate  the 
World  Island. 

To  offset  this  Soviet  reach  for  hegemony. 
Helmut  Schmidt  and  Jimmy  Carter  decided 
to  counterbalance  the  SS-20s  with  Ameri- 
can missiles  deployed  in  five  NATO  coun- 
tries—108  Pershing  II  single-warhead  ballis- 
tic missiles,  and  464  cruise. 

That  these  Soviet  weapons  of  intimidation 
and  terror  are  fulfilling  their  purpose  seems 
undeniable.  The  same  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  courageously  took  the  de- 
cision to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles  is  now  riven  over  the  issue.  So,  too. 
are  the  other  socialist  parties  of  Europe. 

As  American  deployment  appears  more 
and  more  certain,  however,  the  repeated 
specific  Soviet  warnings  about  putting  the 
United  States  in  'an  analogous  position," 
ought  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  administration  should  be  prepared 
for  something  oramatic  from  Moscow,  not 
excluding  the  possibility  of  Soviet  Bear  or 
Backfire  bombers  arriving  in  Cuba,  or  the 
stationing  of  SS-20  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
Par  Northwest,  whence  they  can  reach  the 
United  States. 

Reagan's  real  test  may  be  just  ahead.  Is 
he  prepared  to  declare  the  Soviet  Union  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  SALT  II. 
and  announce  that  the  United  States  is  no 


longer  bound  by  either  pact?  Is  he  prepared 
to  respond  in  kind  to  a  strategic  provoca- 
tion? Is  he  prepared  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  strategic  arms  talks  are 
deadlocked,  that  the  Soviets  are  demanding 
nothing  less  than  a  visible  superiority  the 
United  Slates  cannot  concede?  Are  the 
American  people  prepard  to  hear,  to  accept, 
to  respond,  to  such  a  message?  As  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  sound  as  though  they  are  bluff- 
ing, we  may  see.* 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  PELL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  pro- 
grams and  problems  will  confront  the 
Congress  in  the  coming  months.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  recently 
addressed  a  number  of  these  environ- 
mental issues  in  an  address  to  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Pell  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate and  supporter  of  environmental 
protection  programs.  He  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  reduce  acid  rain,  which 
causes  particularly  heavy  environmen- 
tal damage  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  our  country. 

In  his  address  to  the  Sierra  Club, 
Senator  Pell  urged  a  return  to  a 
strong  Federal  Government  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection  and 
argued  cogently  for  effective  action  to 
combat  acid  rain. 

I  believe  Senator  Pell's  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  a  proud  and  distin- 
guished history  of  effective  action  and  na- 
tional leadership  on  environmental  issues. 
For  that  reason  I  am  particularly  pleased  at 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  Rhode 
Island  membership  of  the  Sierra  Club  some 
of  the  environmental  issues,  including  acid 
rain,  which  confront  us  today. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  great  environmental  challenges 
of  our  day  is  to  ensure  that  our  government 
in  Washingtion  has  renewed  it^s  earlier  re- 
spect for  the  environmental  rights  of  the 
American  public. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  government  in 
Washington  has  an  understanding  and  con- 
viction that  government  has  a  basic  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  interests  of  the  gener- 
al public  in  clean  air.  and  clean  water,  in 
public  lands,  parks  and  forests,  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  and  wilderness— to 
assure  that  those  interests  are  not  sacrificed 
routinely,  dogmatically  and  without 
thought,  to  private  interests. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  was  a  time  of  immense  progress  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  most  of 
the  world  in  understanding  the  threat  to 
our  environment  and  in  acting  to  solve  envi- 
ronmental problems,  some  of  which  had  ac- 
cumulated over  a  period  of  decades. 

With  that  background  of  a  decade  of 
strong  bipartisan  progress  in  environmental 
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affairs,  the  record  of  these  first  few  years  of 
the  1980's  is  disheartening. 

In  fact,  the  environmental  record  of  our 
national  government  in  the  past  three  years 
has  been  aptly  described  as  a  national  catas- 
trophe. It  certainly  has  been  a  time  meas- 
ured by  public  lands  lost  forever  to  the 
public:  by  wilderness  area5  already  /^^^[f  J 
by  mineral  prospecting:  by  an  effort  to  sell 
in  mree  years  a  public  heritage  carefully 
nurtured  for  decades  and  decades.  And  it  is 
a  catastrophe  measured  by  lost  opportuni- 
ties to  make  progress  in  meeting  national 
goals  and  objectives  for  cleaner  and  more 
healthv  air  and  water. 

And  sadly!^  none  of  this  was  necessary. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  past  several  years 
has  occurred  because  of  a  basic  philosophi- 
cal error  by  the  Administration.  That  error- 
was  to  assume  that  if  one  believes  in  a  free 
enterprise  economic  system  one  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  public  enterprise  of  Pf<?tecting 
the  environment.  The  truth  is  that  both  of 
these  enterprises,  public  and  private,  serve 

''"''beUe^ve  ^strongly  in  our  free  enterprise 
economic  system,  and  I  believe  just  as 
strongly  in  the  public  enterprise  of  protect- 
ing our  environment  through  government 

^^^IrTmy  view,  the  government's  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  our  environment  ranks  with 
the  government's  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense.  Both  by  their  very 
nature  are  public  enterprises  that  must  be 
undertaken  by  government  for  the  public 

^°Neither  national  defense  nor  environmen- 
tal protection  can  be  achieved  except 
through  government  programs,  governmenl 
policies  and  government  financing  Neither 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  private  sector 
with  a  blind  assumption  that  free  enterprise 
and  a  free  market  will  provide  the  answers. 

Sad  to  say.  real  progress  in  solving  our  na- 
tion's environmental  problems  is  unhkely 
until  our  federal  government  once  again  ac- 
cepts and  embraces  the  responsibility  to 
take  positive  action  to  protect  and  improve 
the  environment.  ,  .     ,.        t 

As  a  beginning  toward  that  objective,  I 
suggest  that  the  President  ask  for  the  resig- 
nalfon  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt,  and  replace  him  with  a  good 
Republican  who  is  devoted  to  the  public  in- 
ferest   in   the   environment   and   in   public 

^^The  Republican  Party,  after  all  has 
counted  among  its  members  through  the 
years  many  outstanding  leaders  in  conserva- 
tfon^d  environmental  protection  dating 
back  at  least  to  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt And  ^he  party  today  includes  many 
outstanding  environmentalists,  includmg 
RuSe  Train  and  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
both  of  whom  served  with  great  distinction 
^Chairmen  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  as  Administrators  of  the  En- 
ttronmental  Protection  Agency.  In  addition, 
[n  thrienate,  the  Republican  membership 
nc  udes  such  recognized  environmentalists 
^senator  Robert  Stafford  of  Vermont  and 
our  own  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island. 

To  be  sure.  Secretary  Watt  is  only  symbol- 
ic of  the  basic  faults  in  thU  Administration  s 
?nv  ronmental  policies,  but  symbols  are  irn^ 
portant,  and  the  President  does  have  a  pool 
of  talent  within  his  own  party. 

The  Administration,  belatedly,  understood 
the  importance  of  replacing  the  embarass- 
ng  leadership  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
Uon  Agency,  which  now  has  an  excellent 
Administrator,  who  does  us  all  proud  How- 
ever,  it  is  now  time  to  take  similar  action  at 
the  interior  Department. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  acid  rain,  as  one  of  the 
most   serious   environmental    problems   we 

f&C6 

As  all  of  you  know,  acid  rain  is  a  problem 
that  most  heavily  affects  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  Rain  of  more  than  normal 
acidic  quality  falls  regularly  in  the  North- 
eastern states,  including  Rhode  Island.  The 
acid  rain  increases  the  acidity  of  lakes  and 
groundwater,  and  the  increasing  acidity  is 
environmentally  destructive,  ultimately 
making  lakes  uninhabitable  by  fish.  Other 
effects  include  the  destruction  of  pine  for- 
ests and  damage  to  buildings  and  other 
structures. 

The  annual  economic  damage  in  tne 
Northeast,  including  damage  to  fisheries 
and  loss  of  tourism,  is  estimated  at  $5  bil- 

There  is  some  controversy  over  the  causes 
of  acid  rain,  but  the  basic  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible. The  acid  content  of  rain  is  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  and  those  emissions  come  primar- 
ily from  coal-burning  electric  power  gener- 
ating planU. 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  view,  that  the 
federal  government  should  require  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxides 
thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  power 
plants.  For  that  reason.  I  have  co-sponsored, 
in  the  97lh  Congress  and  in  this  Congress 
legislation  offered  by  Senator  Mitchell  of 
Maine  that  would  require  utility  plants  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  35  per- 
cent during  the  next  12  years. 

Opponents  of  this  proposal  argue  that  we 
just  don't  know  enough  about  exactly  how 
much  acidity  is  caused  by  sulfur  emissions, 
or  exactly  what  are  the  sources  of  the  sulfur 
emissions  that  cause  the  increased  acidity  in 
specific  areas.  For  example,  it  is  suggested 
that  we  do  not  know  for  certain  whether 
the  acid  rain  in  Rhode  Island  is  caused  by 
power  plants  in  the  Midwestern  United 
Stales,  or  by  emissions  from  Canada^  or 
from  states  closer  to  us,  such  as  New  York 
or  Connecticut. 

The  truth  is  that  we  don  t  have  aU  of  tne 
answers  we  would  like  to  have.  But  a  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  my 
view  did  resolve  the  basic  question.  The 
Academy  found  that  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions do  cause  increased  acidity  of  rainfall 
and  that  decreases  in  sulfur  emissions  will 
reduce  the  acidity  of  rainfall.  The  Academy 
agrees  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say 
where  the  acid  rain  caused  by  a  particular 
power  plant  will  fall,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  you  reduce  sulfur  emissions  there 
will  be  less  acid  rain. 

Reducing  sulfur  emissions  will  be  costly, 
particularly  for  power  utilities  in  the  Mid- 
west and  their  electric  customers,  because 
those  are  the  plants  that  make  the  greatest 
use  of  coal  with  high  sulfur  content  for 
power  generation.  The  costs  of  a  35%  reduc- 
tion are  estimated  by  independent  studies  at 
from  $1.5  to  $3  billion  a  year-an  amount 
significantly  less  than  the  value  of  the  an- 
ticipated benefits. 

One  may  ask  if  the  acid  rain  Problem  is  a 
serious  one  for  us  here  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
answer  is  an  emphatic  yes. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  one  of  your  sister 
environmental  organizations,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Rhode  Island  was  iden- 
tified as  one  of  15  states  that  are  ' '^ex- 
tremely vulnerable"  to  the  harmful  effects 

of  acid  rain.  _  .,  ^  „„ 

Rainfall  in  Rhode  Island  averages  4.4  on 
the  pH  scale.  The  pH  scale,  on  which  zero  is 
most  acid  and  14  is  most  alkaline,  sets  the 
neutral  level  of  distilled  water  at  7.  and 


normal  rainfall  at  a  slightly  acidic  5.6.  Re- 
member that  each  numerical  decrease  below 
the  neutral  7  means  a  10-fold  increase  m 
acidity. 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management  has  advised  me 
that  we  are  experiencing  rainfall  in  this 
state  that  is  as  low  as  3  or  4  on  the  pH 
scale— close  to  the  acidity  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 

Rain  of  this  acidity  has  a  cumulative 
effect  on  surface  waters,  such  as  lakes.  The 
Scituate  Reservoir  measures  about  6  on  the 
pH  scale  and  other  lakes,  including  one  in 
Exeter,  have  been  measured  at  even  higher 
acidity  of  4.6.  Studies  have  shown  that  most 
fish  species  die  at  acidities  between  4.5  and 

6.0. 

Acid  rain  is  a  serious  problem  here  ana 
throughout  the  Northeast,  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  bit  the  bullet  and  acted 
on  the  problem.  We  should  see  some  signifi- 
cant developments  within  the  coming  weeks. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  will  be  making  public 
its  report  on  acid  rain  within  a  few  weeks.  I 
serve  on  the  Congressional  Board  which  di- 
rects the  activities  of  the  OTA  and  in  the 
field  of  environmental  policy  the  reports  of 
the  OTA  are  extremely  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress. ^  .. 
Also,  within  a  very  short  lime,  the  new  di- 
rector   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  William  Ruckelshaus,  is  expected 
to    announce    the    Administration's    policy 
proposals  on  acid  rain.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  policy  will  go  beyond  a  call  for 
more  studies. 

From  all  reports,  it  appears  that  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  is  fighting  hard  within  the  Ad- 
ministration for  a  program  of  action,  going 
beyond  research,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
he  is  able  to  persuade  the  President  to 
accept  his  recommendation. 

We  do  need  more  studies,  particularly  in 
developing  new  and  less  expensive  technolo- 
gy to  reduce  sulfur  emissions,  but  action  to 
begin  reducing  the  emissions  should  not  be 
delayed.  ,    .. 

I  would  like  now  to  mention  several  other 
environmental  projects  involving  federal 
government  policy  on  which  I  have  been 
working  and  which  I  believe  wUl  be  of  inter- 
est to  you. 

One  of  these  projects  is  my  proposal  to 
assure  that  state  and  local  governments  are 
given  a  real  chance  to  obtain  surplus  federal 
government  lands  for  public  park  use. 

This  proposal  arose,  as  many  of  you  may 
know  out  of  the  incredible  decision  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  sell  to  the  high- 
est bidder  two  parcels  of  surplus  military 
land  in  Rhode  Island-at  Fort  WetheriU  and 
Beavertail— without  giving  an  opportunity 
or  preference  to  the  desires  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  these  properties   for 

park  use.  ,  .... 

The  decision  was  more  than  incredible 
since  the  sites  are  not  only  ideal  for  park 
use  but  are  surrounded  entirely  by  existmg 
stale  parks.  The  Administration's  public-be- 
damned  sale  policy  raised  the  specter  of  pos- 
sible condominium  development  or  other 
commercial  development  in  the  very  center 
of  a  carefully  planned  state  park. 

Administration  officials  ignored  the  pro- 
tests of  state  and  local  officials  and  of  our 
Congressional  delegation.  At  that  point  I  de- 
cided that  legislation  was  necessary  to  save 
these  Rhode  Island  lands  for  public  use.  and 
to  establish  a  correct  policy  nationally. 

In  that  regard.  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  Sierra  Club  for  the  assistance  and 
support  it  has  provided  in  pursuing  this  sur- 
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property  legislation.  The  experts  of  the 

Clubfs  Washington  offices,  who  have 

in    federal    lands    policy 

extremely  helpful  in  preparing 

legislation  which  I  introduced  to  give 

goveriments  preference  in  obtaining 

lanps  for  park  use  with  a  require- 

state  governments  be  given  a 

it  least  50%  of  the  market  value 
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nay 
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Adm  nistration. 


know,   the  Administration. 

clear  and  strong  Congressional 

finally  relented  last  April  and 

the  Rhode  Island  Properties 

state  park  use. 

I  think,  hoped  that 

afction  I  would  forget  about  the 

nati  mal  legislation.  They  are  wrong. 

contiijuing  to  press  for  enactment  of 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 

Con^mittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 

aiifi  related  legislation  later  this 

pleaded  to  be  able  to  report  also  that 

I  ecently  approved,  as  part  of  the 

Depa  'tment  Authorization  Bill,  two 
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ex  changes  between  American  and 
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snvironmental  management, 
program,   the   United  States 
nfations  could  benefit  immensely 
exchange  of  experts  on  the  envi- 
as  we  have  all  benefited  from 
in  the  health  sciencies.  and 
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ej^ample,  American  scientists  con- 
acid  rain  could  benefit  greatly 
with  scientists  in  Scandinavia 
observing  and  studying  the 
nore  than  50  years, 
we  could  benefit  greatly  from 
with   European  experts  on  dis- 
and  hazardous  wastes.  Our 
jewelry  industry  is  confronted 
problem  of  handling  wastes 
drocesses  as  electroplating,  and 
cquntries  have  long  and  success- 

in  solving  these  problems, 
rtopeful  that  this  new  program, 
^nally  introduced  with  Senator 
and   Percy   as  co-sponsors, 
nacted  into  law. 
program  which  I  originally  pro- 
International  Environmental 
also  has  been  included  in 
Ijepartment   Authorization   Act 
Senate. 

program  would  encourage  and 
nations  in  efforts  to  preserve 
}lant  and  animal  species.  It  is 
:he  extinction  of  plant  and 
's  is  a  world-wide  problem,  and 
;o  preserve  endangered  species 
States  will  do  little  good  with- 
e  forts  in  other  nations. 

e  testified  that  15  to  20  per- 
efcrth's  species  may  be  driven  to 
the  end  of  the  century— in  less 
.  That  would  mean  the  perma- 
1  rom  500,000  to  2.000,000  differ- 
living  things  that  would  never 
on  this  Earth. 

deal  with  this  problem,  the 

proposed  would  authorize  pro- 

the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 

nltions  protect  animal  and  plant 

r  ;quire  that  our  government  de- 


tD 


velop  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  conserve 
biological  diversity. 

Here,  again,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sierra 
Club  for  the  national  support  it  has  given  to 
this  proposal,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
recent  Senate  approval  of  the  proposal. 

I  believe  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  effective  answers  to  many  of  the  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  require  co- 
operative actions  among  nations.  Acid  rain, 
ocean  pollution,  and  atmospheric  and  strat- 
ospheric pollution  are  clear  examples  of 
problems  that  have  no  respect  for  national 
boundaries. 

It  is  because  of  this  environmental  inter- 
dependence among  nations  that  I  have 
pressed  for  expanded  international  agree- 
ments on  environmental  affairs. 

I  was  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  authorized  United  States  sup- 
port and  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program.  For  similar 
reasons.  I  proposed  a  resolution  urging  the 
United  States  government  to  seek  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  requiring  the  preparation 
of  an  International  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  by  any  nation  proposing  to  un- 
dertake any  activity  which  might  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  physical  environment 
of  another  nation  or  on  an  international 
commons  area,  such  as  the  oceans. 

And  finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  to  you  today  a  threat  to  the  world 
environment  that  surpasses  all  other 
threats  in  its  potential  for  environmental 
destruction. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  threat  and  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Other  environmental 
problems  and  threats  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  to  the  catastrophic 
destruction  of  human  life,  entire  species, 
and  life-supporting  environment  that  would 
result  from  a  nuclear  war. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  highest  pri- 
ority on  everyone's  environmental  agenda 
must  be  given  to  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  That  is  the  reason  I 
strongly  support  the  movement  for  a 
mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  leading  to 
reduction  and  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
world's  nuclear  arsenal. 

I  hope  I  can  look  forward  to  your  support 
in  this  effort  just  as  I  have  enjoyed  your 
help  and  support  in  so  many  environmental 
battles.* 


S.  1826,  THE  HUNGER  RELIEF 
INCENTIVE  TAX  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though there  is  no  official  figure  on 
the  number  of  hungry  or  malnour- 
ished Americans,  institutions  provid- 
ing emergency  food  assistance  do 
know  the  extent  to  which  todays 
numbers  compare  with  those  from  ear- 
lier periods.  The  number  of  Americans 
seeking  food  assistance  has  increased 
noticeably  over  the  past  few  years.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  the  population— a  17- 
year  high— has  fallen  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  line,  based  on  a  spartan 
food  budget.  Moreover,  the  profile  of 
those  seeking  assistance  is  of  particu- 
lar importance.  Food  centers  no  longer 
serve  only  the  emergency  cases  and 
the  hard-core  poor;  they  are  now  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  new  poor 
as  well.  The  new  poor  are  people  who 
were  employed  and  possibly  financial- 
ly stable  not  very  long  ago.  One-third 


of  the  families  seeking  food  aid  these 
days  fall  into  this  category. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
number  of  programs  desighed  to  aid 
the  hungry,  but  the  Government 
cannot,  and  indeed  should  not.  do 
everything.  Presently,  our  Govern- 
ment spends  almost  $17.8  billion  on 
about  10  separate  programs.  State  and 
local  agencies,  as  well  as  private-sector 
charitable  organizations,  are  necessary 
if  costs  are  to  be  kept  from  escalating 
further— and  these  groups  are  essen- 
tial if  hunger  in  America  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hunger 
Relief  Incentives  Tax  Act  to  encour- 
age food  contributions  through  tax  in- 
centives. With  so  many  undernour- 
ished Americans,  it  is  critical  that  we 
increase  food  donations  by  taxpayers 
to  organizations  which  are  involved  in 
feeding  the  needy.  We  must  use  all  of 
the  resources  available  to  feed  our 
people.  This  is  what  the  Hunger  Relief 
Tax  Incentive  Act  proposes  to  do. 

This  bill  seeks  to  enlarge  the  food 
distribution  system  by  increasing  the 
number  of  eligible  donee  organiza- 
tions. At  present,  donations  of  food  to 
certain  government  operations,  such 
as  public  housing  authorities  and  wel- 
fare departments  operating  emergency 
food  programs,  are  not  eligible  for  tax 
deductions.  The  Hunger  Relief  Tax  In- 
centives Act  would  change  this.  It 
would  allow  institutions  already  in 
place  to  be  more  active  and  effective 
food  distributors. 

The  proposed  bill  also  calls  for  ex- 
panding the  number  of  eligible  donors 
by  granting  to  cooperatives,  individ- 
uals, and  other  noncorporate  taxpay- 
ers a  tax  deduction  that  is  already 
available  to  corporations.  The  present 
law  was  enacted  because  Congress  be- 
lieved that  it  was  desirable  to  provide 
a  greater  tax  incentive  for  contribu- 
tions of  certain  types  of  property  to  a 
charity.  Congress  specified,  however, 
that  the  deduction  allowed  should  not 
place  the  donor  in  a  better  after-tax 
situation  by  donating  the  property 
than  he  would  be  in  if  he  had  sold  the 
goods.  For  this  reason,  and  with  this 
stipulation,  the  present  law  came  into 
existence,  and  corporations  were  given 
a  tax  break  for  contributions  of  prop- 
erty used  for  the  care  of  the  ill.  the 
needy  and  infants.  The  Hunger  Relief 
Incentives  Tax  Act  of  1983  does  not 
offer  additional  incentives  for  these 
donors.  Instead,  it  simply  seeks  to  give 
cooperatives,  individuals,  and  other 
noncorporate  taxpayers  a  similar  de- 
duction. In  this  way  it  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  food  donated. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  make  present  law  more  effective. 
A  recent  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  noted  that  the  lack  of 
transportation  was  a  chief  obstacle 
confronting  public  and  private  organi- 
zations seeking  to  help  those  in  need 


of  food  assistance.  The  lack  of  trans- 
portation is  probably  ther  most  signifi- 
cant factor  inhibiting  the  effectiveness 
of  present  law.  Emergency  food  cen- 
ters face  tremendous  difficulties  get- 
ting the  food  from  where  it  is  donated 
to  where  it  is  needed.  The  Hunger 
Relief  Incentives  Tax  Act  specifically 
addresses  this  issue  by  offering  the 
same  tax  deduction  that  is  available 
for  donors  of  property  to  qualified  tax- 
payers transporting  food.  This  provi- 
sion is  necessary  to  improve  the  con- 
tributed food  distribution  process. 
Without  such  a  deduction  for  trans- 
portation, food  will  continue  to  be  de- 
stroyed rather  than  donated  to  those 
Americans    who    are    desperately    in 

need  of  it.  ^ 

The   Hunger  Relief   Incentive  Tax 
Act  of  1983  is  a  crucial  piece  of  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  truly  serious  about  feed- 
ing   our    Nation's    hungry.    This    bill 
seeks  not  only  to  increase  food  contri- 
butions—it also  seeks  to  utilize  more 
effecitvely  those  resources  we  have  at 
our    disposal.    Potential    donors    and 
donees  already  exist.  The  utilization  of 
transportation      facilities      can      and 
should  be  increased.  Most  importantly, 
there  is  surplus  food  that  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  America's  undernourished 
citizens.    The    USDA    estimates    that 
there  was  almost  35  million  tons  of 
food  wastage  in   1983— excluding  the 
fod  left  in  the  field  after  harvesting. 
In  a  country  where  the  number  of 
hungry  people  may  run  into  the  tens 
of  millions,  this  is  not  just  unaccept- 
able, it  is  outrageous.  It  is  imperative 
that   we   address   this   problem   now. 
This  is  what  the  Hunger  Relief  Incen- 
tives Tax  Act  of  1983  seeks  to  do.« 


777  in   1979  and  has  been  a  charter 
member  since  that  time. 

Also  in  1979,  he  began  working  with 
the  Paralyzed  'Veterans  of  America, 
serving  as  a  full-time  national  service 
officer.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Frank 
was  responsible  for  developing,  sub- 
mitting, and  pursuing  claims  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  survivors, 
among  other  duties. 

In  1981,  he  resigned  from  PVA  in 
order  to  campaign  for  the  office  of 
eastern  division  vice  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  for  the  Department 
of  Missouri.  He  was  elected  to  that  po- 
sition for  the  term  of  1981-82. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  Joe  Frank. 
Jr.'s  accomplishments  goes  on  and  on. 
He  was  named  an  "Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  America"  in  1982;  was  named 
1968  "Veteran  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Combined  Veterans  Association;  and 
has  received  two  Presidential  certifi- 
cates—one in  1976  in  appreciation  for 
his  service  to  the  Nation  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  another  in 
1979  for  "Outstanding  Community 
Achievement."  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  awards  and  honors  Mr. 
Frank  has  achieved. 

Joe  Frank.  Jr.'s  dedication  to  serving 
his  fellow  man  is  a  inspiration  not 
only  to  disabled  veterans,  but  to  all 
disabled  and  handicapped  Americans. 
Missouri  and  the  Nation  are  proud  to 
have  him  serve  as  the  State's  Ameri- 
can Legion  commander.* 


anniversary  that  should  be  observed 
by  every  free  nation  on  Earth  in  recog- 
nition of  the  brutal  and  inhuman  ca- 
pacities of  despotic  government. 

It  is  all  the  more  disturbing  and 
ironic,  in  this  50th  anniversary  year, 
to  be  reminded  by  the  fate  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  passenger  plane  over 
Sakhalin  Island,  that  the  realities  of 
Soviet  society.  Soviet  Government, 
and  Soviet  policy  still  do  not  rule  out 
such  cold-blooded  attacks  on  human 
life  and  humane  values.  Even  after  50 
years,  we  are  not  after  all  so  far 
beyond  murder  by  policy. 

It  is.  Mr.  President,  a  sobering  but 
necessary  reminder.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  confront  each 
other  across  the  world  with  nuclear  ar- 
senals capable,  in  only  a  few  destruc- 
tive hours,  of  inflicting  devastation 
and  death  on  a  scale  so  vast  that,  even 
in  our  most  horrified  anticipation,  we 
cannot  adequately  imagine  it. 

Possessed  of  such  power,  our  two  na- 
tions must  find  a  way  to  live  together 
on  this  planet.  We  must  negotiate  our 
differences  with  the  Soviets,  especially 
with  regard  to  arms  control.  We  must 
compose  Soviet  and  American  anxi- 
eties and  aspirations  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

But  we  must  never  forget  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  millions  in  the  Ukraine, 
nor  the  permanent  Soviet  contempt 
for  human  rights  and  human  life  that 
decreed  their  tragic  fate.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  FRANK.  JR. 
•  Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15.  1983.  The  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Missouri,  will 
have  a  homecoming  for  the  newly 
elected  Department  of  Missouri  com- 
mander. Joe  Frank.  Jr. 

Joe  Frank,  Jr.  is.  in  my  view,  an  out- 
standing choice  for  Department  of 
Missouri  commander.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  U.S.  Army  on  November  29, 
1966  and  served  his  country  with 
honor  and  distinction  as  a  combat 
engineer  with  the  39th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion. A  land  mine  explosion  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1968  caused  Mr.  Frank  to 
become  a  paraplegic,  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  on  April  1,  1968. 

In  no  way  has  Mr.  Frank's  disability 
reduced  his  desire  and  ability  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  fellow  veterans. 
He  became  active  in  Lemay  Memorial 
American  Legion  Post  162  in  his  home 
town  of  Lemay,  Mo.,  and  served  as  the 
Post's  first  Vietnam  veteran  com- 
mander. 

Seeing  the  need  for  an  American 
Legion  Post  in  his  neighboring  com- 
munity of  Crestwood,  Mr.  Frank  was  a 
founder  of  Crestwood  Memorial  Post 


UKRAINIAN  FAMINE  MUST  NOT 
BE  FORGOTTEN 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  50  years 
ago  this  year,  the  Soviet  dictator 
Stalin  decided  to  eliminate  the  politi- 
cal, cultural  and  ethnic  identity  of  the 
Ukraine  by  starving  to  death  more 
than  7  million  Ukrainian  men.  women 
and  children. 

Stalin  succeeded  in  murdering  those 
millions  by  expropriating  their  crops. 
To  subjugate  a  large  and  free-thinking 
non-Russian  minority  within  the 
Soviet  Socialistic  Republics,  he  delib- 
erately created  a  manmade  famine. 
The  Ukrainian  people  were  the  victims 
of  genocide,  of  the  attempted  destruc- 
tion of  a  nation  to  serve  Soviet  policy. 

But  despite  the  murderous  success 
of  that  ill-intended  famine,  it  did  not 
achieve  its  full  purpose.  With  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  the  more  than  40 
million  Ukrainians  still  preserve  their 
language,  their  culture  and  their  na- 
tional identity.  And  here  in  the  United 
States,  the  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity, one  of  our  proudest  and  most 
patriotic  ethnic  groups,  keeps  alive  the 
memory  and  the  hope  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Ukraine. 

They  call  upon  all  Americans  this 
year  to  observe  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  famine.  It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
human  history,  and  it  is  a  melancholy 


RABBI  MENACHEM  SCHNEER- 
SON.  SHLITA,  LUBAVITCHER 
REBBE 
•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
June  23  comments  of  Rabbi  Mena- 
chem  M.  Schneerson,  the  current 
leader  of  the  Lubavitch  movement. 

in  his  address.  Rabbi  Schneerson 
emphasizes  his  deep  desire  for  reli- 
gious and  moral  freedoms  throughout 
the  world  and  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  realize  these  free- 
doms. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  one's  views 
may  be  on  these  subjects.  Rabbi 
Schneerson's  remarks  stress  his  strong 
belief  in  the  need  to  pursue  the  course 
of  quiet  diplomacy  and  the  return  to 
basic  beliefs,  practices,  and  ideals.  His 
personal  experiences  and  thoughtful 
comments  reflect  the  overwhelming 
sincerity  of  a  highly  learned  man.  For 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  I  ask  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Synopsis  of  Address  of  Rabbi  Menachem 
M.     Schneerson.     Shlita.     Lubavitcher 
Rebbe.  12  Tammuz— June  23.  1983 
We  celebrate  today  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  in  1927  of  my  saintly  father-in- 
law.  Rabbi  Jo.seph  I.  Schneersohn  of  blessed 
memory,  preceding  leader  of  the  Lubavitch 
movement.  His  arrest  followed  his  struggle 
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silent  diplomacy  succeeded  in  1927. 
sjcceed  today.  To  succeed,  howev- 
separate  from  this  issue  any  dis- 
o  the  relative  merits  or  superior- 
«  conomic  or  social  system  over  an- 
Var^ing  viewpoints  on  religion  or  phi- 
irrelevant  to  this  issue.  It  is  im- 
note  that  both  super  powers  are 
to  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
explicitly  guarantees  freedom  to 

is  now  opportune.  The  recent 

Soviet  leadership  has  brought  a 

ve  attitude  in  this  issue,  and  we 

infced  that  the  new  leader  of  the 

l>e  amenable  to  such  overtures 

Thelons  of  our  government. 

p  Bint  we  should  address  ourselves 

issue  of  vital  importance  to  all 

our  country.  The  guarantee  of 

and  human  rights  depends 

rules  of  law  and  order.  The 

to  live  a  life  of  law.  morality  and 

be  based  solely  upon  the  citi- 

3f  societal  reprisal  for  wrongdo- 

essentially  be  derived  from  a 

ess   of   a   Supreme   Being,   an 

"Eye   that  sees  and   Ear  that 

concept  is  basic  to  all  faiths 

and  must  be  inculcated  from 


childhood  on. 

this  awareness  among  all  chil- 

enabting  them  to  grow  into  law-abid- 

ethic4lly-minded.    productive   citizens. 

advocated     introduction     of    a 

f  silence"  to  start  the  day   in 

in  the  land,  including  all  public 

benefits  of  increased  awareness 


of  the  Supreme  Being  will  be  reflected  in 
commensurate  reduced  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  (which  have  risen  so  sharply  in 
recent  years),  and  restoration  of  this  great 
land  to  its  ethical  moral  ideals,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

Separation  of  religion  and  state  is  not  an 
issue  here.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  were  men  who  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  often  wrote  and  spoke 
about  their  trust  in  Him.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  their  insistence  on  freedom  of  religion 
was  intended  to  exclude  all  mention  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  from  the  educational  system  of 
the  land. 

Even  if  change  is  required,  the  Constitu- 
tion contains  a  built-in  apparatus  for 
change  through  amendments,  "for  the 
People"— for  the  common  good.  The  Estab- 
lishment Clause  itself,  the  basis  of  religious 
freedom  in  this  land,  was  such  an  amend- 
ment. New  problems,  such  as  the  drastic  in- 
crease in  crime,  directly  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  awareness  of  a  Supreme  Being,  war- 
rant new  measures  to  correct  them  and  ben- 
efit the  people.  Since  parents  today  play  a 
much-reduced  role  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion, and  more  responsibility  now  rests  with 
the  schools,  it  is  the  government's  duty  to 
ensure  that  all  children  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  aware  of  the  "Eye  that 
sees  and  Ear  that  hears." 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  President  who 
with  deep  foresight,  strongly  supports  the 
proposal  of  a  "moment  of  silence"  lending 
to  it  the  weight  of  his  prestige  and  position. 
This  bodes  well  for  its  adoption  by  Con- 
gress, with  the  hopeful  results  that  our  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  to  become  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  great  country,  the  United 
States  of  America.* 


THE  POLAR  BEARS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
recent  ceremony  at  Fort  Wayne  in  De- 
troit. I  had  the  opportunity  to  honor 
the  survivors  of  a  World  War  I  regi- 
ment of  Michigan  soldiers  who  were 
known  as  the  Polar  Bears.  Today,  I 
would  not  only  like  to  honor  these  sur- 
vivors of  a  long-ago  and  little-remem- 
bered military  campaign,  I  would  like 
to  honor  the  lives  and  spirit  of  those 
who  died,  as  well. 

On  September  12,  I  presented  the 
group,  which  fought  the  Communist 
revolutionaries  in  northern  Russia  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  with  docu- 
ments that  were  uncovered  in  my 
office  after  54  years— documents  that 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  Michigan  sol- 
diers who  died  in  Russia.  Last  May,  22 
members  of  the  statewide  Polar  Bear 
Association,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
87  years  old,  held  what  was  to  be  their 
last  reunion  at  the  Book  Cadillac 
Hotel  in  downtown  Detroit.  I  was 
grateful  that  several  of  these  same 
veterans  were  able  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony at  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  President,  the  uncovered  docu- 
ments, two  1929  Congressional 
Record  reprints  of  a  Senate  tribute  to 
the  Polar  Bears  by  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Republican 
from  Michigan,  were  discovered  by  a 
carpenter  who  was  refurbishing  a  stor- 
age closet  in  the  office  suite  to  which  I 


recently  moved  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Congressional  Record  reprints, 
which  had  fallen  behind  a  shelf,  led  to 
the  discovery  that  Senator  Vanden- 
berg occupied  from  1929  to  1940,  the 
same  offices. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  who  as  we  all 
know,  was  a  highly  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  Chamber 
remembered  for  his  efforts  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  an  eloquent  speech  on 
October  7.  1929,  that  'cablegrams 
from  the  north  of  Russia  this  week  an- 
nounce the  successful  culmination  of 
one  of  the  most  poignant  pilgrimages 
in  American  history."  Senator  Van- 
denberg went  on  to  describe  the  ef- 
forts of  a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
(VFW)  delegation  sent  to  Russia  to  re- 
trieve the  bodies  of  Michigan  men  who 
died  fighting  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1918-19  and  listed  the  names  of  175 
Michigan  men  killed  there.  He  also 
listed  the  names  of  nearly  1,300  Michi- 
gan casualties  of  World  War  I  who 
were  buried  in  Europe. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said: 

There  was  little  romance  to  soften  the 
hard  duty  befalling  these  "Polar  Bears."  as 
they  subsequently  have  become  known, 
upon  the  obscure  and  dubious  errand  which 
our  World  War  strategy  assigned  to  them 
far,  far  from  the  western  front  ...  It  was 
desperate  business  amid  the  bitterest  expo- 
sure. It  was  patriotism  under  acid  test.  If 
ever  homage  was  deserved  it  is  by  such  pa- 
triots as  these. 

Mr.  President,  a  polar  bear  monu- 
ment marks  the  gravesites  of  86  De- 
troit-area men  buried  in  White  Chapel 
Cemetery  in  Troy,  Mich.,  after  their 
remains  were  returned  to  Michigan  by 
the  VFW  delegation. 

In  1918,  before  the  November  armi- 
stice was  signed  ending  the  Great  War, 
the  5,500  troops  of  the  339th  Infantry 
Regiment— known  a.s  Detroit's  Own 
because  70  percent  of  the  nearly  all- 
Michigan  regiment  were  from  the 
city— were  shipped  to  England  and  as- 
signed to  an  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  under  British  command. 

Soon  after  they  sailed  for  the  north 
Russian  city  of  Archangel,  inside  the 
Arctic  circle.  Their  mission  was  to 
guard  supplies  sent  to  czarist  Russia, 
which  had  fought  with  the  Allies 
against  Germany.  Instead  the  Michi- 
gan men  were  ordered  into  combat 
against  the  Bolshevik  revolutionaries 
who  were  then  fighting  the  white  Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionaries. 

The  339th  Infantry  Regiment 
fought  on  past  the  armistice  and  into 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1919,  con- 
tending with  harsh  conditions  and 
temperatures  that  fell  to  more  than 
50°  below  zero.  The  soldiers  dubbed 
their  unit  the  Polar  Bears  as  a  remind- 
er of  the  frigid  conditions  in  which 
they  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  somewhat 
unusual  request,  but  one  befitting  of 
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the  bravery  and  patriotism  shown  by 
the  Polar  Bears:  I  ask  to  resubmit  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg's  Congressional 
Record  reprint. 

The  reprint  follows: 
[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Seventy- 
First  Congress,  First  Session,  Oct.  7,  1929] 
Michigan's  War  Dead 

BURIAL  IN  EUROPE  OF  WORLD  WAR  SOLDIERS 
FROM  MICHIGAN 

(Remarks   of   Hon.   A.   H.   Vandenberg   of 
Michigan,  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Monday,  October  7,  1929) 
Mr     Vandenberg.    Mr.    President,    cable- 
grams from  the  north  of  Russia  this  week 
announce  the  successful  culmination  of  one 
of  the  most  poignant  patriot  pilgrimages  in 
American   history.   Back   upon   this   bleak, 
mysterious,    and    inscrutable    World    War 
front  the  lost  graves  of  our  martyred  dead 
at  last  have  been  found  by  official  groups  of 
their  own  faithful  and  unforgetting  buddies. 
Most  of  these  brave  boys  who  last  saw 
their  country's  flag  upon  strange  and  un- 
supported battle  lines  in  this  far  north  Rus- 
sian  country   were   from   Michigan.   From 
Michigan  largely  came  the  impulse  which 
after  10  years  has  insisted  that  these  hon- 
ored dead  once  more  should  know  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  above  their  last,  long  home.  The 
precious  adventure  has  succeeded.  Back  to 
Michigan  these  sons  are  coming  home. 

I  am  advised  from  Archangel,  outpost  on 
the  rim  of  a  far-distant  world,  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  nearly  100  of  these  mar- 
tyrs have  been  redeemed  from  unmarked 
and  unknown  ground.  It  is  a  solemn,  yet  a 
thrilling  achievement. 

There  was  little  romance  to  soften  tne 
hard  duty  befalling  these  "Polar  Bears. "  as 
they  subsequently  have  become  known, 
upon  the  obscure  and  dubious  errand  which 
our  World  War  strategy  assigned  to  them 
far  far  from  the  western  front.  The  more 
the  honor  that  is  their  due  for  fathful  serv-- 
ice  rendered.  It  was  desperate  business  amid 
the  bitterest  exposure.  It  was  patriotism 
under  acid  test.  If  ever  homage  was  de- 
served it  is  by  such  patriots  as  these. 

Under  loving  escort  these  dead  are  now 
bound  for  the  United  States.  In  another 
month  they  will  arrive.  I  am  assured  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  that  all  honors 
will  be  paid  the  sacred  pilgrimage  when  it 
arrives.  Michigan  similarly  will  do  her  full 
share  in  these  sacrificial  obsequies.  In  addi- 
tion I  beg  the  Senate's  indulgence  for  this 
memorial  contribution  to  our  own  records.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  names  of  these  sons 
of  Michigan  who  died  for  their  country  on 
this  north  Russian  front  in  the  World  War. 
The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN  WHO  DIED  IN  NORTH  RUSSIA 
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LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN  WHO  DIED  IN  NORTH  RUSSIA-Continued 


Name 


S«nal 
No 


Rank  and  otganizalion 


Name 


Sefial 
No 


Rank  and  o(gani2atio« 


Nanw 


Serial 
No 


Rank  and  organiialion 


St  John  P    .,„... 2983406    Pvl .  Oi  B,  339th  Inf 

Angove  jonn  r  .„.,„.... 1031390    FM    Id    Co   A.  3  Olti  [ngr 

K-  S;,,!  2O21207    (Vt .  Co  f,  339th  Inl 

g^£rr=::::SU.S. 339th  int. 


Bloom,  Helmet  2031395  Sgt.  1  cl,  Co^ A  310th  Engt 

Boteson,  John        2O54102  M  .  Co  H.  339th  In 

Bosel  John  J  2050508  W.  Co  C.  339th  Inl 

Bowman,  William  H 2020842  Sgt ,  Co  B,  339th  Inl 

Brieve  Joseph       2980123  M ,  Co  t.  339th  Inl 

Burdic'k,  Andrew  T  2984233  Pvt,,  Co  B  339th  Inl 

B,les  James  B  2022202  (M„  Sup  Co ,  339th  Inl 

Campbell,  Martin  J 2021108  Cpl,  Co  I  339th  In 

Cann^aro,  Ralield  2982005  Pvt..  Co  K  339th  n 

Carter  James  2021948  Pvl.,  Hd  Co ,  339th  Inl 

C^?el:wramJ    :,:,;.:....  2043695  Pvt,,    1   Cl,   Co   (^   339th   In) 

Christian,  Arthur 2986131  Pvt .  Co  L  339th  Inl 

Ceielski,  Walter 2048968  Pvt,   1   cl .  Co_   t    339th   Inl 

Clark  Clyde        2986001  Pvt ,  Co  L,  339th  Inl 

SI  Ka: 2047349  Pvl,.  Co  C.  339th  Inf 

Clemens,  Raymond  C 2981406  Do 

Clish,  Frank  M 2053395  Pvt,,  Co.  B.  339n;  n 

Cole  timer  B      2020756    Pvt .  Co  A,  339lh  Inl 

Connor  Uoyd  2031408    Cpl ,  Co  A.  310th  Engr 

S:  ReTH  „,, 2051613    Cpl ,  Co  F  339th  In 

Cook,  Clarence  R 2020758    Pvt,  Co  A  339th  Int. 

Cronn,  Lewis 2050691    Pvt     1    cl ,   to    K    339th   Inl 

rmok  Alva  2982307    Pvt .  Co  M.  339lh  Inl 

Sk  j^h :::.::.:.:.  204i692  m.  i  d,,  co,  a.  339th  mi 

Deamicis,  Guissepi; 2042211    Cpl.,  Co  A.  339lh  Int 

Detzler,  Allick  F 2052170    Pvt,  Co  B,  339th  Inl 

tal  Charles  0        2021851    Mech,  Co  M.  339th  Inl 

D   aetrisadoie     , 2051025    Pvt ,  Co  C.  339lh  Inl 

D  S,  wlam  H 2054247    Pvt,  Co  I  339th  Irrl 

Dymenl  Schikima 2041417    Pvl .  Co.  M,  339th  Int 

KaSh         2«82436    Pvt .  Co  L,  339th  Inl 

fnd  Ray     2051858    Pvt .  Co,  I.  339th  Int 

Feds  aatence         -..  2054250    Pvt,  Co  [,  339th  Inl 

inLriM  N  2981495    Pvt.,  Co  B,  339lh  Int. 

F*v  Morm  J  , 2020857   Cpl,  Co  B,  339th  Inl 

S  Arthur  A ..:.:,.  2022141    M.  M  G  Co..  339th  Inl 

;  Sim  Walter  t:::.::: 2985888    PV1,  Co  E,  339th  int 

((ucce  John  .2982806    Pvt  „  Co  H.  339th  Inl 

FulS  Aired  W   ■      2980106    Pvt ,  Co  K.  339th  Inl. 

to«y  Henry  ........  2931114    1st  SBt .  Co  B,  339th  Inl 

S  LM  2030041    Pvl, Co  B,  339th  Inl 

S  Charles  D  '     .  2042972    Pvl .  I4q  Co..  339th  Inl 

Khaik  Milti.  t 2020770   Cpl.  Co  A  33^h  in 

Graham  Claus       205440     Pvt.,  Co  H,  339th  Inl. 

ST  J(«mh  A  ZZ  L  2054358  Pvl .  Co  C,  339th  Inl 
S  BeS  C  ZZZ_.  2042436  Sgt ,  Co  K.  339th  Inl 
Ssk^TsliiZ.............  2052845    M,CoC  339th  inl 

Hannon  John  T     2986523    Pvt ,    I    cl ,   Co    A,    339th   Int 

K  Aired  H  ZZZ..  2052558  Pvl ,  Co  C,  339lh  Inl. 
Sn  Frtd"      ZZ.-Z.  2054397    Pvt ,  Co  L.  339th  Inl 

Zl  Bert        Zi: 2980253    Pvt.  Co,  D.  339th  Inl 

Hulciiinwn  Allred'  6 2047958    Pvt ,  Co  A.  339lh  Inl 

Ida  lames  I  2019015    Pvl .  337  Amb  Co ,  310th  San  Ir 

ack»n  toseC Z::  2021991    Pvt,   1  cl.  Hq    Co.  339th  In 

sStS  v:ZZZZ  2981«3    Pvt,    1    cl,    Co    A    339lh   Inl 

Jonker  Nicholas  Z  2981459    Pvt ,  Co  C.  339th  In 

0  da    Car™      ...... 1.  2981382    Pvt .  Co  B.  339th  Inl 

Ska  Joseph       ~—  2052289    Pvt ,  Co  I,  339th  Inl 

Kc  r^y  ■  SeliZZIZ...  2021671    Sgt .  Co  K.  339th  Inl. 

5  Be  ad  F.".^ 2031129    Cpl.  Co  A,  339th  In 

Kr/'Andrzci       "  ..ZZ.  2020958    Pvl .  Co  C.  339th  Inl 

Sr  S   P    .ZZ 2043240    Pvt.  M  G  Co  339th  Inl 

kS'  Srt  B' 2984321    Pvl ,  Co  I,  339.  Inl 

totoUky  MattKs' :::  2021<78    Pvt,  1  cl.,  Co   H.  339th  Inl 

K   ■  tdwart      Z  .1 2021767    Cpl ,  Co  L,  33911.  Inl 

5  0    John  r       Z.::..„ 2980404    Pvt .  Co  0.  339th  In 

S  vater^  in .I  .  .Z..:  2986398    Pvt ,  Co  K,  339th  Inl 

Ku  owsk   M  X  1 2981544    Pvt .  Co  A.  339th  Inl 

KS^sMgarKy,  II  2021585    M«h   Co  1  339th  Inl 

Lau;on  Henry  2984384    Pvt ,  Co  L.  339th  In 

lann  wHliam  J 2020786    Cpl.  Co  A,  339th  n 

Lvltle  Alfred  I       -•  2031460    Cpi.  Co  A,  3I0th  Engr 

KaldArigiis 2982389    Pvt ,  Co  E,  339th  Inl 

Sglrfankr         .       2981701    Pvt ,  Co  I.  339th  Inl 
McTavfsh  Stewart  M  2020790    Pvt.    1    cl,   Co    A,   339th   Inl 

MalmClarerA  2032894    Pvt .  Co  G,  339th  Inl 

Marchlewski,  Joseph  W  2053154  Do 

Maiiioti  Fred  R  2020883    Sgt .  Co  B,  339th  inf 

S  rt"  Wi!l  j:..; 2984430    Pvl..  Co  A,  339th  In 

Maybaum,  Harold. 20  32       W  .  Co  E,  339  h  n 

Mead  William  2980033    Pvt .  Co,  E.  339th  Inl 

Ker  Emanuel-:.:;:.: 2022161    Sgt .  M  G  Co   33  Ih  Inf 

Mernck.  waiter  A 0    506    Pv  .  Co  «.339niln' 

Mertens.  Edwatd  1 20       |    W  .  Co  L  339th  Inl 

Michel  Louis  E    „ 2054385    Pvt ,  Co  C.  339lh  In 

C  Ate t Vrrrz 2051357  cpt , co  a.  339th  m 

Mvlon  Ja™  \  ZZ. 2021164    Cpl .  Co  E,  339th  Inl 

Kke.w™iam  *::::::.::..: 2981541  pvt.co  h  339tMn 

Nefi  Vincent  2020973  Bug .  Co  C.  339th  Inf 

nSoIs  Chartes'-     2054992  Pvt .  Co  B.  339th  In 

Nnn  Arthur     2980251  Pvt ,  Co  M,  339th  Inl 

SBrien  Raymond'A::: 2020891  Pvt,  Hq.  Co   339th  ml 

O'Connor.  Lawrence  S 2054  4  Cpl.?C.339hn 

Ortsrski  Joseph  S  202  783  Pvt .  Co  L.  339th  In 

P  rroU  Jes»F  ...  2051820  Pvl .  Co  R.  339th  In 

p!  S  Ralph  M 2048653  Pvt .  Co  A.  339lh  In 

pSS         Z: 2049353  Pvt ,  Co  B.  339th  Inl 

mmS 2985918  Pvt .  Co  A,  310th  Eng. 

Person  AuBustB .    .  2981777  Pvt.  Co  II.  339lh  Inl 

PerskaffirH 2980235  Pvt ,  Co  K,  339th  Inl 

pSaSSz:: 20498O6  ^.toMmm 

Pitts  lav  B  2981795    Pvt .  Co  G.  339th  In 

m.  Ki  a:::::.:...: 2052347  pvt ,  co  a.  339th  mi 


Polulski.  John  J  2054147    Pvt .  Co  K,  339th  hi 

Ramotowske,  Josel  2021507    Pvt,   1  cl.  Co    H,  339th  Inl 

Rauschenbetgef.  Albert 2981247   Cpl ,  Co  A,  339th  Inf 

Redmond,  Nathan  L 2021509   Cpl,  Co  H,  339lh  Inl 

Richardson.  tuge«  E 2021514  Do 

Rehey  August  K  2054442   Cpl ,  Co  A,  339th  Inf 

Rickert  Albert  F 2052928   Pvt.,  Co  C,  339th  Inf 

Robbms  Oanief  2053355    Pvt .  Co  B,  339th  Int 

Rodgets  Yates  K 2020805   Sgt ,  Co  A,  339th  Int 

Rose  Floyd  H    2983535    Pvt ,  Co  I,  339th  Inf 

Rowe  Ezra  T         2981303    Pvt .  M  G  Co ,  339th  Inf 

Russell  Archie  E  2981327    Pvt ,  1  cl ,  Co   A.  339th  inl 

RusseB'  William  H  2021902    Cpl .  Co  M.  339th  Inf 

Ruth  Frank  )  2044788    Pvl   Co  B,  339th  Inl 

Rynbrandt,  Raymond 2054853    Pvt ,  Co  D,  339th  ml 

siip  Frank  E       2981789    Cpl .  Co  M,  339th  Inl 

Savada  John 2041678    Cpl,  Co  B,  339lh  Inl 

Schepel  Twnon 2054882    Pvt.  Co  0,  339th  ml 

Schroeder,  Herbert  A 2041747    Cpl.,  Co  B,  339lh  Inl 

Scott  Perry  C 2022073    Cpl.,  Hq  Co ,  339th  Inl 

ShingWecke.,  Owight 2980294    Pvt.  Co  A,  339th  Inl 

Sicktes  Floyd  A    2052492    Pvt ,  Co  M.  339th  Inl 

Skocclas,  Andrew    2980340    Pvt .  Co  C.  339th  Inf 

Smith  George  J    2051549    Pvt,,  Co  A,  339lh  Inl 

Smith  Wilbur  B  2020990    Sgt.  Co  C,  339th  Inl 

Socikoski  Anthony 202162fl    Pvt,  Co  I,  339th  Inf 

Sokol  Philip  2044132    Pvt ,  Co  L  339th  Inl 

Speehe.  Elmer  E 20*2323   Cook.  Co  C,  339th  ml 

Sialey  Glenn  P 2052777    Pvl ,  Co  K.  339th  Int 

Slier  Victor        2041538    Pvl,  Co  A,  339th  Inl 

Stochen,  Orwlle  I _-...  2053647  Do 

Surran  Harry  H 2980254    Pvt .  Co  A.  339lh  Inf. 

Sweet  Earl  D   2054020  Do 

Syska  Frank 2980054    Pvt .  Co  D.  339th  ml 

Szymanski.  Louis  A 2042585    M ,  Co  C.  339th  Inl 

Tamas  Stanley  P ~.  2984284    Pvl..  Co  0.  339th  Inl 

legges  Wilham  G _ 2022093    Pvt.  Hq  Co.  339th  Inl 

Thompson  Henry 2054233    Pvt ,  Co  A.  339th  Int. 

Van  Oet  Meer  John 2984234    Pvl,  Co  B,  339th  In 

Van  Herwynen,  John 2054857    Pvt ,  Co  D,  339th  Inl 

Wadsworth,  Lawtencel 2042393   Pvt,  Co  1. 339lh  Inl 

Wagner,  Harold  H 2981758    Pvt.  1  cl,  &rE    339th  Inl 

Waldeyer,  Nortwl  C 2980132    Pvl,  Co  D,  33«h  U 

Weaver  Louis  0 2980195    Pvl ,  Co  A.  339th  Inl 

Weesner,  Clillord  E 2981807    Pvt .  Co  F,  339th  Inl 

Weitzel  Henry  R ._.  2053339    Pvt,  Co  C,  339lh  Inl 

Welslead,  Wallet  J _. -  2053801    M ,  Co  A.  339th  In 

Weneer  Irvin 2981444    Pvt ,  Co  C,  339th  Inl 

Wtstfhol,  John  T -.:..-  2981337    Pvt .  Co  B,  339th  In 

Whittwd,  lason  J 2052695    P»1 .  Co  C,  339^h  In 

Williams,  Edson  A 2041492    Pvt.,  Co  A.  339th  m 

Wilson  Dale  L    2981901    Pvt..  Co  B.  339th  In 

Wing,  Homer     _...  2042146    Pvt ,  1  d    Co  A^  3  Oth  Engrs 

Witt  Louis  C     2043554    Pvt ,  Hq  Co ,  339th  Inl 

Wood,  Stewart  W 2020998    Cpl.  Co  C  339th  Inl 

young  Edward  L ™. —  2021418    Sgt,  Co  G,  339th  ri 

Zaiartowski,  John ._.  2041939    Pvl ,  Co  B,  339th  nl 

Ziegenbein.  Willam  J „.  2031516   Sgt ,  Co  A.  310th  tngfs 

Zioicha  Mike 2052767-  Pvt .  Co  E.  339th  Inl 


Mr.  Vandenberg.  At  this  same  time.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  patriot 
inventory  should  be  made  complete. 

There  is  no  •front"  on  any  battle  line  in 
any  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged since  Michigan  entered  the  sisterhood 
of  States  that  has  not  been  hallowed  with 
Michigan's  patriot  blood.  Unfailingly  and 
unstintingly  our  State  always  has  walked 
the  Nation's  sentry  posts,  whether  in  the 
travail  of  the  rebellion,  or  in  the  challenge 
of  1898,  or  in  the  bitter  crisis  of  1917-18 
when  Columbia  commanded  our  young 
manhood  to  put  its  heart  upon  the  altars  of 
the  world. 

We  pretend  no  monopoly  upon  this 
patriotism.  On  the  contrary,  we  proudly  ac- 
knowledge that  we  thus  have  but  done  our 
share  in  the  fraternity  of  a  common  nation- 
al defense.  Yet  we  may  be  forgiven  a  special 
and  a  solemn  pride  that  our  -share  "  has 
been  prodigal. 

All  sons  of  Michigan  who  thus  have  borne 
their  country's  colors  alike  are  decorated 
with  the  affections  of  their  Commonwealth. 
They  need  no  eulogy.  It  is  most  eloquently 
provided  by  their  own  services.  Nor  would 
we  differentiate  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Nor  tjetween  those  who  sleep  in  the 
soil  they  helped  to  save  and  those  whose 
long,  last  home  is  on  a  foreign  strand. 
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President,   there   is  something 

poignant  in  contemplation  of 

group.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 

a  particular  and  a  peculiar  em- 

I  hat  none  who  follow  after  may 

ct  that  the  seas  have  separat- 

fijom  our  grateful  memories.  Such 

fact.  Best  evidence  to  the  con- 

furhished  by  this  present  pilgrimage 

s^Birching  northern  Russia  for  the 

which   our   om-n   Government 

h£is  neglected— Michigan  graves 

because  it  was  almost  exclu- 

Micl^igan  troops  who  held  this  remote 

dangerous  line.  Other  evidence 

furnished  by  the  tender  and 

care  which  we  give  to  hallowed 

those    Old    World    cemeteries 

jeopled  with  the  living  spirits  of 

American  martyrs  whom  "taps"  gave 

Still   further  evidence  is  fur- 

I  he  recent  action  of  the  Congress 

that  our  gold-star  mothers  may 

Nation's  guests  in  journey  to  these 

si  jines. 

1  ave  not  forgotten.  The  impulse 
miversal        peace— remembering 
the  peace  and  honor  of  our  own 
first    charge    upon    our    con- 
one  of  the  memorials  to  those 
we  may  live.  The  impulse  to 
our  national  defense— insisting 
n  the  unforeseen  and  unhappy 
ar  other  war,  that  every  material  as 
hi  iman   resource   shall   submit   to 
di  aft  for  the  common  cause— is  an- 
practical  memorial.  Yet  another 
of  the  utmost  liberality,  con- 
cur  inunense   resources,    not 
adequate  pensions  for  the  Nation's 
former  wars  but  also  and  par- 
the  generous  and  sympathetic 
administration  of  Feder- 
of  all  possible  technicalities. 
World   War  veterans   who   now 
mder  the  handicap  of  incapacity 
rom   service   and   from   hazards 
vilians  never  faced, 
not  forgotten,  Mr.  President.  But 
of  this  precious  reclamation  now 
on  that  old  Russian  front,  I  take 
to  put  Michigan's  record  in  this 
cojjiection  into  the  permanent  ar- 
Republic* 


HUHIAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE 
UKRAINE 


pn  igram 


(if 


LAJUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 

ago   the   Ukrainian    people 

brutally  enforced  collectivi- 

of  the  Soviet  Govern- 

a  brave  struggle  against  loss 

and  and  their  basic  rights. 

Ukrainians  perished  from 

physical  abuse,  and  intern- 

WHat  w£is  then  known  as  a  great 

natural   disaster,   we   now 

a  broad  and  orchestrated 

by  the  Soviet  Government. 

to  join  as  a  cosponsor 

Concurrent  Resolution  70 

jay  tribute  to  the  victims  of 

tragepy  and  to  add  to  congression- 

of  resolve  to  see  basic 

rights   respected   everywhere. 

reso  ution  condemns  the  policies 

S  )viet  Union,  then  and  now, 

systematically  disregard  human 

liberties.  It  calls  upon  the 

to  proclaim  May  24,  1984,  as 


a  day  to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  congressional  con- 
demnation of  the  Ukrainian  famine. 
And  it  also  urges  a  new  diplomatic 
effort  to  press  the  Soviet  Government 
to  remove  current  restrictions  on  food 
parcels  and  other  necessities  sent  to 
Soviet  citizens  by  private  individuals 
and  charitable  organizations. 

Earlier  this  week,  Washington  was 
the  scene  of  a  serious  demonstration 
organized  by  the  National  Committee 
to  Commemorate  Genocide  Victims  in 
Ukraine  1932-33.  Thousands,  many 
from  New  Jersey,  gathered  as  close  as 
they  could  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
U.S,S,R.  here  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tims of  the  famine.  But  the  larger 
message  relates  to  a  continuing  strug- 
gle, by  Ukrainians  and  by  others  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  basic  human 
rights.  It  is  a  struggle  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  never 
ignore.* 


WILLIAM  H.  KENNEDY,  JR. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  American  Bankers  Association 
begins  its  annual  convention  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  presidency  of 
William  H.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

Bill  Kennedy  has  led  the  ABA 
through  12  critical  months,  a  time 
when  the  industry  was  struggling  with 
the  effects  of  deregulation  and  compe- 
tition from  new,  nonbank  sources.  He 
led  the  successful  fight  against  the 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividend 
payments,  the  most  massive  grassroots 
campaign  Washington  has  ever  seen, 
and  was  able  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  both  large  and  small  banks  on  a  va- 
riety of  issues. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  has  said  of  Kennedy:  "His 
calm  and  commonsense  manner  in  the 
midst  of  all  of  the  bank  turmoil  and 
change  have  been  important  for  bank- 
ing and  the  country  at  large." 

Bill  Kennedy  has  worn  many  hats  in 
his  career.  He  is  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Pine  Bluff  and 
has  been  active  for  many  years  in  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Bill 
has  also  promoted  industrial  develop- 
ment in  our  region  by  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Jefferson  County  Industrial 
Foundation,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Association,  a  trustee  of  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Pine  Bluff  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Arkansas  State  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education  and  the  Ar- 
kansas Waterways  Commission.  He  is 
a  retired  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  and  a  hero  of  the 
battle  at  Iwo  Jima,  with  a  Purple 
Heart  and  a  Silver  Star. 

In  a  recent  poll  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Bill  was  chosen  by 
members  of  the  financial  community 


as  the  third  most  influential  financial 
leader  in  the  Nation,  behind  only  the 
chairman  of  Citicorp  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve.  That  is 
not  bad  for  a  country  banker  from 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Bill  and  his  wife  Marylena  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  representing 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  banking 
community  as  a  whole  during  this  past 
year,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  them  all  the  best  in  the 
days  to  come.* 


STATECRAFT  AND  STRATEGY  IN 
THE  NUCLEAR  SHADOW 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment of  policy  adopted  by  the  Air 
Force  Association  at  their  annual  na- 
tional convention  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  month.  This  policy  state- 
ment makes  several  very  good  points 
in  outlining  the  breadth  and  scale  of 
our  national  security  mechanism  at 
the  present  time.  Not  only  does  the 
statement  highlight  our  capabilities 
but  it  points  out,  as  a  fundamental  na- 
tional security  requirement,  that  we 
must  continue  a  steadfast  national 
commitment  to  rebuild  and  maintain 
our  essential  defense  capabilities.  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  re- 
dressing some  errors  of  the  past  by  re- 
building our  Nation's  defenses  in  many 
areas.  However,  unless  this  progress  is 
to  continue,  we  put  at  risk  our  pre- 
cious freedoms.  As  quoted  in  the 
policy  statement,  in  the  words  of 
President  Eisenhower,  "In  the  final 
choice,  a  soldiers  pack  is  not  so  heavy 
a  burden  as  a  prisoners  chains."  That 
statement  says  something  to  all  of  us. 

There  are  thoughts  in  this  policy 
statement  which  encompass  the  spec- 
trum of  our  Nation's  current  political 
and  military  activities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  statement  and  to 
digest  the  very  important  messages 
contained  therein. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Air 
Force  Association's  1983-84  statement 
of  policy  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Statecraft  and  Strategy  in  the  Nuclear 
Shadow 

United  States  military  policy  is,  and 
throughout  history  has  been,  defensive.  Our 
armed  forces,  and  the  doctrines  that  guide 
them,  are  structured  accordingly.  We  don't 
create  huge  military  arsenals  to  conquer  or 
coerce.  Our  forces  exist  to  keep  others  from 
using  force  against  us  and  our  allies.  We 
seek  to  deter  rather  than  fight  wars.  But 
hollow  deterrence  based  on  bluff  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  peace;  reliable  de- 
terrence is  achieved  only  if  potential  aggres- 
sors know  clearly  that  they  would  confront 
determined,  combat-ready  forces  they 
cannot  defeat.  Our  overriding  concern  obvi- 
ously must  be  deterrence  of  the  most  de- 
structive form  of  conflict,  nuclear  war.  The 
world  today  lives  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
weapons;  we  cannot  wish  them  away  or  dis- 


Invent  them  even  though  the  abhorrence  of 
nuclear  war  and  the  desire  to  prevent  holo- 
caust are  shared  by  rational  people.  And 
yet  we  must  remember  the  last  convention- 
al global  war  cost  40.000.000  to  50,000,000 
lives,  and  that  this  nuclear  shadow  has  pre- 
vented conventional  war  between  major  na- 
tions for  thirty-eight  years,  the  longest 
period  in  modern  history. 

If  we  want  to  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  we  must  build  and  maintain  the  forces 
that  prevent  it.  This  logic  may  not  be  com- 
fortable but  it  is  sound,  for  the  principle  of 
deterrence  U  as  old  as  the  history  of  warfare 
and  has  not  been  changed  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons.  What  has  changed  is  that 
the  stakes  of  deterrence  have  increased  in 
step  with  the  deadliness  of  nuclear  arsenals. 
The  central  requirement  of  effective  nucle- 
ar deterrence  is  for  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
remain  convinced  that  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity and  will  to  respond  to  aggression  by  de- 
nying Moscow  its  political  and  military  ob- 
jectives and  impose  on  the  USSR  cosU  that 
outweigh  any  potential  gain.  In  turn,  this 
requires  that  we  have  the  capability  to  hold 
at  risk  that  which  the  Soviet  leadership 
itself  values  most— military  and  political 
control,  military  forces,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  and  that  critical  industrial  ca- 
pability which  sustains  war.  Moreover,  we 
must  maintain  this  capability,  at  appropri- 
ate countervailing  levels,  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  consents  to  equitable  arms  re- 
duction or  not. 

This  Association's  longstanding  conten- 
tion that  the  US  can  no  more  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  weakness  than  it  can 
deter  through  inferiority  is  as  valid  as  ever. 
Arms-control  objectives  and  strategic  capa- 
bilities must  be  shaped  for  mutual  support 
and  serve  the  common  goal  of  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  and,  hence,  peace.  Effective 
arms  control  can  and  should  be  an  essential 
tool  for  lessening  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
But  no  negotiations  can  change  the  fact 
that  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
ideological  and  geopolitical  adversaries. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control  as 
a  competitive  process  which  serves  both  po- 
litical and  military  objectives.  Politically, 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  as  a  champion  of 
peace  and  frequently  advances  propagandis- 
tic  arms-control  initiatives.  Many  of  these 
are  one-sided,  impractical,  unverifiable,  and 
not  really  intended  to  control  armaments  or 
even  to  be  adopted  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  also 
advances  proposals  that  are  aimed  at 
achieving  military  as  well  as  political  bene- 
fits. The  Soviets  seek  to  place  constraints  on 
US  technological  advantages  while  protect- 
ing their  own  military  advantages. 

If  follows  that  arms-control  agreements 
with  a  highly  secretive  adversary  like  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  based  simply  on 
trust  There  must  be  effective  means  of  veri- 
fication that  enable  the  US  to  know  with 
confidence  whether  the  terms  of  agree- 
ments are  being  honored.  In  practice,  this 
means  the  US  must  be  able  to  monitor  ac- 
tivities in  the  areas  covered  by  these  treaties 
in  order  to  detect  any  violations  at  a  very 
eariy  stage.  Arms-control  agreements  that 
cannot  be  verified  and  enforced  effectively 
are  worse  than  no  accords  at  all. 

This  Association  believes  also  that  US 
arms-control  policies  must  not  focus  on  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  threat  of  totalitarian  imperialism.  We 
must  prevent  the  former  while  containing 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  arms-control 
policies  must  not  become  entangled  in  do- 
mestic partisan  politics.  The  formulation  of 


this  nation"s  arms-control  policy  is  not  a 
contest  between  supporters  of  peace  and 
supporters  of  war.  but  an  issue  of  statecraft 
that  preserves  both  liberty  and  peace.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  national  discourse 
over  arms  control  is  being  subverted  into 
sloganeering  exercises  by  those  who  favor 
arms  control  at  any  price.  Arnas-control  ac- 
cords that  do  not  lessen  the  danger  of  war 
and  undermine  further  the  strategic  bal- 
ance—or especially  a  unilateral  nuclear 
freeze— may  serve  temporarily  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  peace  movement.  But  they 
do  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  In  fact, 
they  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  positions  taken  by  this  Association 
previously  on  this  issue  are  worth  repeating: 
Domestic  and  international  groups  promot- 
ing simplistically  an  immediate  nuclear 
freeze  are  achieving  ends  diametrically  op- 
posed to  their  own  professed  goals  of  nucle- 
ar stability  and  arms  reduction.  Such  a 
freeze  would  leave  us  with  a  permanently 
weakened  deterrent  posture  and  perpetuate 
the  very  vulnerabilities  and  inadequacies  we 
are  making  great  efforts  to  correct. 

A  nuclear  freeze  would  decrease  strategic 
stability  and  grant  the  Soviets,  without  in- 
centive to  reciprocate,  their  major  objec- 
tives in  the  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks)  and  INF  (Intermediate-range 
Nuclear  Force)  negotiations.  Concurrent 
with  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  is  a  cam- 
paign against  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, especially  so  far  as  NATO  is  concerned. 
The  claimed  Soviet  'no-first-use'"  policy  is 
deceptive.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization is  a  defensive  alliance,  with  a  long- 
standing policy  that  no  NATO  weapon  of 
any  kind  will  ever  be  used  for  aggressive 
purposes.  NATO's  doctrine  of  deterrence 
and  flexible  response  links  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces  with  NATO's  conventional  and  nucle- 
ar forces  in  Europe  to  deter  aggression  of 
any  kind. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  maneuver  toward 
a  joint  pledge  of  no  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  an  idea  that  is  finding  a  sympa- 
thetic echo  in  the  U.S.  and  other  NATO 
countries.     A     no-first-nuclear-use     policy 
would  undermine  the  Alliance's  strategy  of 
flexible  response,  necessitate  large  increases 
in    expenditures    for    conventional    forces, 
foster  the  impression  that  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  NATO  has  been  reduced,  and  leave 
entirely  to  the  Soviets  the   initiative  and 
timing  of  conflict  escalation.  This  Associa- 
tion believes  that  NATO's  policy  of  no  first 
use  of  military  force  is  more  effective,  credi- 
ble, and  workable  than  a  promise  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  after  an  attack  has  begun. 
Therefore,  deployment  of  the  full  comple- 
ment   of    US    Pershing    II    and    ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  must  proceed  on 
schedule   to  offset   the   destabilizing,   one- 
sided   Soviet    advantage    in    intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
inconsistency   in   deploying  these   weapons 
while  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  engage 
in  negotiations  that  seek  balanced,  equita- 
ble,  and  verifiable  reductions  in  the  two 
sides'  arsenals. 

The  central  harsh  lesson  of  past  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  is  that  they  have 
yet  to  give  up  an  advantage  that  they  did 
not  have  to  give  up.  The  way  to  peace  is 
through  painstaking  negotiations  from  a  po- 
sition of  US  strength.  In  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar sector,  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces, 
adopted  in  full  by  the  Administration,  pro- 
vide the  formula  for  rebuilding  this 
strength.  This  plan  provides  for  an  integrat- 
ed, mutually  reinforcing  approach  to  mod- 


ernizing the  nation's  strategic  forces  conso- 
nant with  our  arms-reduction  policy.  We 
urge  Congress  to  adopt  the  administration's 
recommendations  in  their  entirety  and  pro- 
vide the  long-term  funding  needed  to  bring 
these  vitually  needed  forces  and  weapons 
into  being.  Deletion  of  any  one  element  of 
this  integrated  modernization  proposal 
could  cause  its  unraveling.  The  conse- 
quences to  the  nation's  ability  to  deter  nu- 
clear conflict  could  be  grave.  The  Adminis- 
tration's five-pronged  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization program— consisting  of  ICBMs, 
strategic  bombers,  the  Trident  force,  im- 
proved, survivable  command  and  control 
systems,  and  revitalized  strategic  defenses- 
will  ensure  that  the  nation's  nuclear  forces 
could  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  retali- 
ate. At  the  same  time,  this  program  provides 
essential  leverage  for  equitable  arms  reduc- 
tion: it  does  not  move  the  world  toward  nu- 
clear war  but  away  from  it. 

Modernization  of  US  military  capabilities, 
this  Association  believes,  is  imperative  be- 
cause of  the  scope  and  tempo  of  the  Soviet 
weapons  programs  that  outdistance  this 
country's  efforts  in  vital  areas.  The  Soviets, 
over  the  past  year,  have  begun  testing  new 
models  in  almost  every  class  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  are  dramatically  expanding 
their  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Their  ground 
forces  are  being  trained  and  equipped  for 
preemptive  attack.  And  they  are  using  their 
military  power  to  extend  their  influence 
and  enforce  their  will— directly  or  with  the 
help  of  surrogates— in  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  is  Soviet 
progress  in  narrowing  or  eliminating  the 
technological  gap  between  us  and  them.  A 
key  reason  for  this  advance  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  the  world's  largest  R&D  manpow- 
er—estimated at  more  than  900.000  scien- 
tists and  engineers— compared  to  fewer  than 
700.000  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  percentage  of  Soviet  R&D  manpower 
engaged  in  defense-related  work  is  between 
fifty  and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  total 
number. 

Supporting  this  force  is  the  world's  largest 
military-industrial  base  that  includes  more 
than  150  major  plants  located  throughout 
the  USSR.  In  turn,  these  key  facilities  are 
supported  by  a  network  of  thousands  of 
feeder  plants.  In  recent  years,  the  military 
has  absorbed  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  of  the  USSR,  com- 
pared to  less  than  seven  percent  for  the  US. 
and,  if  current  trends  continue,  the  Soviet 
military  share  of  the  GNP  will  approach 
twenty  percent  by  the  late  1980s.  Soviet 
military  investments  over  the  past  decade 
were  eighty  percent  higher  than  US  invest- 
ments; in  terms  of  R&D  spending,  the  Sovi- 
ets topped  the  US  investment  by  about  sev- 
enty percent  over  the  same  period. 

The  main  role  of  the  Soviet  war  machine 
clearly  is  to  undergird  the  step-by-step  ex- 
tension of  Soviet  Influence  and  control  by 
instilling  fear  and  promoting  paralysis,  by 
sapping  the  vitality  of  collective  security  ar- 
rangements, by  subversion,  and  by  coercive 
political  actions  of  every  kind. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  Soviet  power 
politics  is  the  crisis  they  and  their  surro- 
gates are  fanning  in  Central  America.  En- 
lightened self-interest— including  our  own 
national  security  requiremenU  and  those  of 
our  allies  and  friends— necessi'ates  that  the 
United  States  counter  by  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  means  Soviet,  or  Soviet- 
aided,  efforts  to  set  up  Marxist  governments 
anywhere,  but  especially  at  our  doorstep. 
Military    assistance,    including    training   of 
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an  umbrella  of  military  power 
from  strategic  nuclear  war  and 
of  space  combat  through  conven- 
to  special  operations.  In  this 
Association  has,  and  continues 
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opportunities   to   provide 
forces  with  the  most  potent  tools 
lities  for  deterring  or,  if  need  be, 
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of  deterrence  is  served  best  by 
the   warfighting   capabilities   of 
forces.  There  is  need  for  contin- 
in  the  readiness  and  stay- 
as  well  as  modernization  of  the 
forces,  enhancement  of  mo- 
lirlift  capabilities,  and  expansion 
of    tactical    forces.    In 
capabilities  must  be  built  on  the 
readiness  and  sustainability,  top- 
ic training,  and,  first  and  fore- 
dedication,  motivation,  and  pro- 
of the  men  and  women  serving 
Force  and  the  other  services.  The 
safeguard  the  central  advan- 
i^nderlies  our  defense  posture— the 
experienced  professionals  of  its 

Force  Association  applauds  in- 
retognition  of  the  total  joint  char- 
national  defense  and  concerted  ef- 
separate.  narrow  approaches 
capabilities.  No  service  fights 
must  plan  and  exercise  together 
the^  would  fight— shoulder  to  shoul- 

Asiociation  sees,  as  the  overriding 
s  ^curity  requirement  continuation 
national  commitment  to  re- 
maintain  essential  defense  capa- 
progress   that   is  being   made 
through  steady  growth  in  de- 
levels  in  line  with  sound,  long- 
strategies.  The  preservation 
's  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
this  price  for,  in  the  words  of 
Eisenhower,  "in  the  final  choice,  a 
is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as  a 
chains."* 


MAJOR  HOUSING 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  M:  JITZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  d(  eply  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncemmt  made  last  week  by  the 
chairmar  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee tY  at  the  Senate  will  not  pass  a 
housing  Authorization  bill  this  year. 


If  this  is  so,  it  will  be  the  third  year 
in  a  row  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  a 
major  housing  authorization  bill. 

For  nearly  50  years,  this  Nation  was 
committed  to  the  principle  that  every 
citizen  deserved  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment. 

That  basic  principle  was  never  a  par- 
tisan issue. 

Consistently,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
worked  together  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  lower  income  Americans. 

Administrations  of  both  parties 
made  low-income  housing  a  high  prior- 
ity. 

And  we  made  progress. 

The  1940  census  revealed  that  46 
percent  of  the  Nation's  occupied  hous- 
ing units  were  without  modem  plumb- 
ing. That  figure  today  is  under  5  per- 
cent. 

In  1940,  18,1  percent  of  occupied 
buildings  were  dilapidated  and  in  need 
of  major  repair.  Today,  the  figure  is 
under  3  percent. 

Nine  percent  of  all  housing  in  1940 
was  described  by  the  census  as  over- 
crowded. Today,  it  is  0.9  percent. 

In  1981,  however,  when  the  Reagan 
administration  came  to  power,  the 
Federal  Government  began  to  reverse 
its  longstanding  commitment  to  low- 
income  housing. 

This  administration  has  sharply  re- 
duced virtually  all  social  programs. 
But  in  housing,  the  cuts  have  truly 
been  draconian. 

Immediately  after  taking  office. 
President  Reagan  requested,  and  re- 
ceived, a  re.scission  of  $5.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority  for 
public  housing  and  section  8  units. 

Less  than  2  months  after  signing  the 
$17  billion  fiscal  year  1982  HUD  Ap- 
propriations bill.  President  Reagan  at- 
tempted to  rescind  $9  billion  of  that 
amount. 

The  President's  January  budget  re- 
quest for  additional  low-income  hous- 
ing assistance  for  fiscal  year  1984  is,  in 
constant  dollars,  only  1.2  percent  of 
the  level  proposed  by  President  Ford 
just  before  he  left  office.  It  is  one-six- 
tieth of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  1981  before  the 
Reagan  cuts,  cancellations  and  rescis- 
sions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  on  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Substantial  rehabiliation  of  section  8 
and  public  housing  has  been  largely 
eliminated.  So  hsis  new  construction. 

Modernization  of  public  housing 
units  has  been  cut  back. 

Tenant  rents  have  been  raised. 

Eligibility  for  housing  assistance  has 
been  tightened. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
recaptured  $8.5  billion  appropriated  in 
previous  years  for  housing  construc- 
tion. Projects  in  cities  all  over  the 
country  have  been  canceled. 


In  just  3  short  years,  this  adminis- 
tration has  halted  50  years  of  progress 
toward  housing  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try. 

But  housing  is  not  all  bricks  and 
mortar.  I  draw  your  attention  to  a 
whole  series  of  rent  increases  which 
the  administration  is  now  attempting 
to  impose  by  regulation. 

These  include  changes  in  the  defini- 
tion of  income,  which  would  eliminate 
deductions  for  medical  expenses  and 
day  care  expenses  and  alterations  in 
the  method  by  which  fair  market 
rents  are  calculated  in  the  existing  sec- 
tion 8  program.  Only  congressional  ob- 
jection prevented  the  administration 
from  including  the  value  of  food 
stamps  in  the  income  calculation. 

And  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  of  this  comes  on  top  of 
an  increase  from  25  to  30  percent  in 
the  percentage  of  income  assisted 
housing  tenants  are  required  to  pay  as 
rent. 

This  administration  may  believe 
that  it  can  make  problems  go  away  by 
pretending  that  they  do  not  exist.  But 
the  fact  is  that  President  Reagan's 
own  commission  on  housing  has  esti- 
mated that  there  are  20  million  Ameri- 
can families  with  incomes  below  50 
percent  of  the  median.  And  only  one 
out  of  every  eight  of  these  households 
now  lives  in  subsidized  housing. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot  continue  to 
make  cuts  on  the  Reagan  scale  and 
still  expect  to  have  a  housing  program 
that  begins  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
income  families. 

The  fact  is  that  housing  needs  of 
low-income  people  are  desperate  and 
growing. 

It  is  time  Congress  lived  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  set  national  housing 
policy.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  bring  the  housing  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort.  We  have  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  it. 

We  should  live  up  to  this  commit- 
ment.* 


BABI  YAR 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  42 
years  ago  this  week,  over  70,000  Jews 
were  machine-gunned  by  Nazi  troops 
at  Babi  Yar. 

Babi  Yar  is  a  ravine  on  the  outskirts 
of  Kiev  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
became  a  mass  grave  for  the  Jews  of 
Kiev  in  1941.  Today  the  very  name  of 
Babi  Yar  evokes  memories  of  the 
worst  of  Hitler's  Holocaust  and  is  a 
chilling  reminder  of  the  many  cher- 
ished lives  lost  to  Nazi  barbarism. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  note  of 
the  anniversary  of  this  terrible  atroci- 
ty and  that  in  doing  so  we  remember 
the  Jewish  community  of  Kiev  that 
was    brutally    slaughtered.    For    the 


monument  erected  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Babi  Yar  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  Jews  of  Kiev. 
The  plaque  at  Babi  Yar  reads,  'Here, 
from  1941  to  1943  the  German  fascist 
invaders  shot  and  killed  more  than 
100,000  citizens  of  Kiev." 

This  does  not  surprise.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  long  followed  a  policy  de- 
signed to  crush  Jewish  identity  and 
erase  Jewish  culture.  For  years,  the 
Soviet  Government  resisted  placing  a 
monument  at  Babi  Yar  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  remove  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  Soviet  Jews  all  sustaining  ele- 
ments of  martyrdom.  In  fact,  since  the 
early  1970's  the  Soviets  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  equate  Zionism  with  Nazism 
and  have  made  the  outrageous  charge 
that  the  mass  murder  at  Babi  Yar  was 
a  collaboration  of  Zionist  and  Nazis. 

By  distorting  the  atrocity  that  took 
place  at  Babi  Yar,  Soviet  authorities 
deny  the  murdered  Jews  of  Babi  Yar 
the  basic  respect  of  remembrance— 
they  deny  the  lost  Jewish  community 
of  Kiev  a  place  in  history. 

In  1979  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Holocaust  visited  Babi  Yar. 
The  Commission's  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  educator  Elie 
Weisel,  stated  on  this  occasion: 

When  I  stood  here  15  years  ago  there  was 
no  monument  at  Babi  Yar.  But  we  all  knew 
what  Babi  Yar  meant.  Now  there  is  a  monu- 
ment at  Babi  Yar.  But  what  kind  of  monu- 
ment is  it?  We  all  had  hoped  to  find  a  me- 
morial for  all  the  Jews  who  died  as  Jews,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  others  who  died  here.  But 
the  Jews  are  not  being  remembered.  O  Jews 
of  Babi  Yar!  We  shall  remember  you.  For  10 
days  in  1941,  from  Rosh  ha-Shanah  to  Yom 
Kippur  you  were  brought  here  and  shot.  We 
shall  not  forget  when  we  are  home  and 
when  we  say  the  Kaddish  we  shall  remem- 
ber you  as  well. 

We  will  not  forget  the  Jews  of  Babi 
Yar.  We  will  not  forget  this  dark 
moment  in  the  history  of  man  when 
Jews  were  slaughtered  for  being  Jews. 
We  will  continue  to  condemn  Hitler's 
massacre  of  the  Jews  even  if  another 
nation  chooses  to  obscure  it. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  submit- 
ting for  printing  in  the  Record  a  poem 
by  the  Russian  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko  which  appeared  in  Literatur- 
naya  Gazeta  on  September  19,  1961. 
Yevtushenko  was  publicly  denounced 
by  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  on 
March  8,  1963,  for  having  spoken  out 
against  the  Soviet  Government's  cam- 
paign to  romote  anti-Semitism  in  the 

U.S.S.R. 
The  poem  follows: 

Babi  Yar 
(By  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko) 
No  gravestone  stands  on  Babi  Yar; 
Only  coarse  earth  heaped  roughly  on  the 

gash. 
Such  dread  comes  over  me;  I  feel  so  old 
Old  as  the  Jews.  Today.  I  am  a  Jew  .  .  . 
Now  I  go  wandering,  an  Egyptian  slave; 
And  now  I  perish,  splayed  upon  the  cross. 
The  marks  of  nails  are  still  upon  my  flesh. 
And  I  am  Dreyfus  whom  the  gentry  hound; 
I  am  behind  the  bars,  caught  in  a  ring; 


Belied,  denounced,  and  spat  upon  I  stand. 
While  dainty  ladies  in  their  lacy 
Squealing,  poke  parasols  into  my  face. 
I  am  that  little  boy  in  Bialystok 
Whose  blood  flows,  spreading  darkly  on  the 

floor. 
The  rowdy  lords  of  the  saloon  make  sport. 
Reeking  alike  of  vodka  and  of  leek. 
Booted  aside,  weak,  helpless.  I,  the  child 
Who  begs  in  vain  while  the  pogromchik  mob 
Guffaws  and  shouts;  "Save  Russia,  beat  the 

Jews'." 
The  shopman's  blows  fall  on  my  mothers 

back. 


0  my  own  people,  my  own  Russian  folk. 
Believers  in  the  brotherhood  of  man! 
But  dirty  hands  too  often  dare  to  raise 
The  banner  of  your  pure  and  lofty  name. 

1  know  the  goodness  of  my  native  land. 
How  vile  that  anti-Semites  shamelessly 
Preen  themselves  in  the  words  that  they 

debase: 
"The  Union  of  the  Russian  People." 
Now,  in  the  moment,  I  am  Anne  Frank, 
Frail  and  transparent  as  an  April  twig. 
I  love  as  she;  I  need  no  ready  phrases  .  .  . 
Only  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes! 
How  little  we  can  sense,  how  little  see  .  .  . 
Leaves  are  forbidden  us.  the  sky 
forbidden  .  .  . 
Yet  how  much  still  remains;  how  strangely 

SW6€t 

To  hold  each  other  close  in  the  dark  room. 
They  come?  No,  do  not  fear.  These  are  the 

gales 
Of  spring;  she  bursts  into  this  gloom. 
Come  to  me;  quickly;  let  me  kiss  your 

lips ...  ,      ,       . 

They  break  the  door?  No.   no  the   ice   is 

breaking. 
On  Babi  Yar  weeds  rustle;  the  tall  trees 
Like  judges  loom  and  threaten  .  .  . 
All  screams  in  silence;  I  take  off  my  cap 
And  feel  that  I  am  slowly  turning  gray. 
And  I  too  have  become  a  soundless  cry 
Over  the  thousands  that  lie  buried  here. 
I  am  each  old  man  slaughtered,  each  child 

shot. 
None  of  me  will  forget. 
Let  the  glad  "internationale"  blare  forth. 
When  earth's  last  anti-Semite  lies  in  earth. 
No  drop  of  Jewish  blood  flows  in  my  veins, 
But  anti-Semites  with  a  dull,  gnarled  hate 
Detest  me  like  a  Jew. 
O   know   me  truly   Russian   through   their 

hate! 

—Translated  by  Marie 
Syrkin.* 


RUSSIAN  IMPORTS  TO  NEW 
ORLEANS 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  a  situation 
that  I  find  to  be  deplorable  with 
regard  to  one  of  our  most  important 
industries.  The  industry  of  which  I 
speak  is  the  ferroalloy  industry,  and 
the  situation  of  which  I.  speak  is  the 
undermining  of  this  industry  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  September  1  of  this  year,  I 
learned  of  a  shipment  of  5,365  tons  of 
50-percent  ferrosilicon  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  New  Orleans  destined  for  use 
by  our  declining  steel  industry.  This 
material  had  a  declared  value  of  13.6 
cents  per  pound  plus  a  2  cents  per 
pound  assessed  tariff,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  con- 


trasted with  the  prevailing  market 
value  of  39  to  41  cents  per  pound  is  ex- 
tremely alarming. 

While  this  single  shipment  from  the 
Soviet   Union  of   50-percent   ferrosili- 
con, in  and  of  itself,  may  not  appear  to 
some  to  be  of  significance,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  this  was  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  term  effort  by  the  Sovi- 
ets to  undermine  the  last  vestige  of  a 
dying    domestic    ferroalloy    industry. 
Today,  I  learned  of  yet  another  ship- 
ment of  50  percent  Soviet  ferrosilicon 
arriving  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
last  Tuesday.  This  shipment  consisted 
of  6,300  tons  of  50  percent  ferrosilicon 
at  the  same  declared  value  as  the  first. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  conducting  a  series  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  geopolitics  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials.  The  committee  learned 
of  the  decline  of  the  ferroalloy  indus- 
try at  its  hearing  on  June  20  of  this 
year.  Not  only  did  the  committee  learn 
of  the  plight  of  the  ferroalloy  industry 
but  of  virtually  all  segments  of  our  do- 
mestic mining  industry  as  well.  Our 
primary  focus  in  these  hearings  has 
been    the    growing    U.S.    dependence 
and/or  vulnerability  for  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  from  unstable  foreign 
sources.  We  are  currently  dependent 
for  over  50  percent  or  half  of  the  40 
minerals  considered  vital  to  our  multi- 
trillion  dollar  economy.  While  there 
are  those  that  would  argue  that  some 
of  the  countries  from  which  we  import 
certain  strategic  and  critical  minerals 
are  not  unstable  or  that  we  are  not 
necessarily  vulnerable  to  cutoff  of  sup- 
plies of  these  minerals  in  a  national 
emergency,   I   can   not   imagine   that 
anyone  could  be  naive  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
considered  a  reliable  supplier  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  minerals  in  a  national 
emergency. 

If  this  country  is  seriously  concerned 
about  reducing  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  sources  for  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals,  then  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  such  a  vital  com- 
modity as  ferrosilicon. 

Mr.  President,  in  expressing  my  con- 
cern about  this  recent  invasion  of  the 
ferrosilicon  market  by  the  Soviets,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  other  vital 
elements  of  the  ferroalloy  industry  are 
also  suffering  from  low-priced  imports. 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  minimize  my 
concern  regarding  the  decline  of  the 
ferrochrome,  ferromanganese  and  sili- 
comanganese  elements  of  the  ferroal- 
loy industry.  We  have  stood  by  during 
the  last  decade  and  watched  our  fer- 
roally  industry  deteriorate  as  a  result 
of  low-priced  imports  to  the  point 
where  we  only  have  21  furnaces  of  84 
with  production  at  28  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. This  deterioration,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  not  only  forces  the  United 
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am  calling  upon  the  Chair- 
International  Trade  Com- 
the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
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the  ferrosilicon  market  by 
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CRUCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA 

.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 

STEPHEN     J.     SOLARZ.     With 

lave  worked  on  a  range  of 
fro  Ti  the  Philippines  to  Taiwan, 
writtjen  a  thoughtful  op-ed  piece 
New    York    Times.    In    a 
a4alysis  of  challenges  we  face 
,   South   Korea,   and   the 
Mr.   SoLARZ   argues   that 
strategic    interests    often 
with  our  human  rights  con- 
in  these  three  nations  they 
or  long-term  American  secu- 
interfests  would  be  enhanced  by 
establishment  of  more  open  po- 
ems." 

;oncur  in  this  judgment  and 
At.  Solarz'  important  article 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
article  follows: 
cJiuciAL  Interests  in  Asia 
By  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 

threats  America  faces  in  Asia 

challenges  in  three  strategical- 

nt    countries— Pakistan.    South 

the  Philippines— where  internal 

create  possibilities  for  damaging 

ubheavals.  American  strategic  in- 

oft(  n  conflict  with  our  human  rights 

)ut  in  these  three  nations  they 

long-term  American  security  in- 

be  enhanced  by  their  estab- 

more  open  political  systems. 

United  States  has  an  important  inter- 

s  continued  resistance  to  the 

occupation  of  Afghanistan.  A  failure 

withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces,  or 

J^oscow  pay  a  heavy  price  for  re- 

so.  could  whet  its  appetite  for 

entures  elsewhere.  And  without 

!  upport  for  the  Afghan  resistance 

Moscow  will  have  little  incentive 


Palistan    needs    a    stable    political 
maintain    this   policy,    and   the 
in  the  Sind  province  indicate 
deople  will  no  longer  accept  mar- 
i  rolonged  authoritarian  rule  also 
tqreat  to  national  unity.  Punjabi 
of  the  military  and  civil  service 
Sindhi.  Pathan  and  Baluch  mi- 
role   in   government.   Failure   to 
political  system,  with  consid- 
autonomy    and    political 
for  all.  could  lead  to  nation- 
and  enable  the  Russians  to  un- 
Pikistan's  stability. 

Mohammad  Zia  ul-Haq   recog- 

dangers,  but  his  recent  moves 

ilian  rule  could   flounder  if   he 

the  people  a  say  in  his  proposed 

or  to  allow  political  parties  to 


fleer 
pr(  vincial 


participate  in  the  forthcoming  elections. 
Most  Pakistanis  want  us  to  continue  provid- 
ing arms  and  economic  aid.  but  do  not  want 
us  to  remain  silent  about  their  political 
future.  We  should  use  our  influence  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  more  demo- 
cratic political  system. 

F»reserving  peace  on  the  heavily  armed 
Korean  Peninsula  is  also  essential  to  United 
States  security,  given  the  40,000  American 
troops  there.  Korea's  strategic  importance 
to  Japan  and  the  risk  of  a  war  that  could 
draw  in  outside  powers.  The  danger  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  is  less  a  surprise  attack 
from  the  North  than  that  authoritarian 
rule  in  the  South  will  lead  to  turmoil,  there- 
by tempting  the  North  to  intervene. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  remains  an  au- 
thoritarian state  with  a  facade  of  democra- 
cy. President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  has  lifted 
martial  law,  freed  many  political  prisoners 
and  held  controlled  national  elections.  But 
President  Chun's  seizure  of  power  by  force, 
the  army's  brutal  suppression  of  popular 
demonstrations  in  Kwangju  in  1980  and  fi- 
nancial scandals  involving  his  family  have 
made  if  difficult  for  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish its  legitimacy.  For  years,  most  South 
Koreans  accepted  an  authoritarian  system 
because  it  provided  domestic  stability,  na- 
tional security  and  rapid  economic  growth. 
But  a  more  urbanized,  better  educated  and 
more  prosperous  people  want  a  free  press 
and  the  right  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

Virtually  no  one  in  South  Korea  wants  us 
to  withdraw  our  forces,  but  most  Koreans 
do  want  us  to  promote  human  rights  in 
their  country.  We  should  make  clear  our 
belief  that  progress  toward  democracy  will 
promote  long-term  stability  and  increase 
the  American  people's  willingness  to  contin- 
ue to  support  South  Korea's  security. 

Finally,  in  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States'  bases  at  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Field 
are  essential  to  our  ability  to  preserve  peace 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Yet  use  of 
the  bases  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  in- 
creasing opposition  to  the  Marcos  Govern- 
ment and  a  growing  Filipino  belief  that 
American  aid  is  propping  up  a  corrupt  and 
discredited  regime. 

The  Government's  repressive  policies  have 
weakened  the  democratic  opposition  while 
allowing  the  Communist  New  People's  Army 
to  make  significant  gains.  The  murder  of 
Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  eliminated  the  mod- 
erates' strongest  leader  and  fanned  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government.  The  real  danger  is 
not  so  much  an  Iranian  style  upheaval  but 
increasing  polarization  and  growing  support 
for  the  New  People's  Army  as  the  only  per- 
ceived alternative  to  the  Marcos  regime. 
Unless  peaceful  change  becomes  possible, 
violent  change  may  become  inevitable. 

Filipinos  differ  about  whether  the  bases 
should  remain,  but  most  believe  the  United 
States  should  use  its  influence  to  promote  a 
return  to  democracy.  We  should  press  for  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
Aquino  assassination  and  for  genuinely  free 
and  fair  parliamentary  elections  next 
spring. 

American  ability  to  influence  internal  de- 
velopments in  sovereign  nations  is  not  un- 
limited. But  through  skillful  diplomacy,  we 
can  have  a  constructive  influence  on  coun- 
tries that  rely  on  us  for  aid  and  security.  By 
doing  nothing,  we  abdicate  our  leadership 
and  imperil  our  interests.* 


SUCCESS  OF  PRIVATE  FINANC- 
ING FOR  BAY  BEACH  WILD- 
LIFE SANCTUARY 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  of  reductions  of  Federal  funding 
for  many  programs.  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
private  citizens  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  best  in  American  spirit. 
Through  the  use  of  private  funds, 
these  individuals  have  provided  for 
the  operation  and  expansion  of  an  im- 
portant wildlife  sanctuary. 

In  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  we  have  a  fine 
example  of  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people.  An  organization 
known  as  Friends  of  the  Wildlife  Sanc- 
tuary has  built  and  operated  the  Bay 
Beach  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  The  friends 
of  the  sanctuary  have  demonstrated 
that  alternatives  to  Federal  funding 
can  work  very  well.  These  people  have 
insulated  the  important  programs  of 
their  sanctuary  from  the  all  too  often 
shifting  pattern  in  the  availability  of 
public  funds.  In  fact,  they  have  put  to- 
gether a  very  successful  and  expand- 
ing program. 

Beginning  in  the  mid  1930's  a  group 
of  spirited  citizens  began  this  under- 
taking by  hand  digging  a  small  pond 
which  has  become  a  central  feature  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  original  200-acre 
tract  has  been  expanded  to  over  700 
acres  through  gifts  and  acquisitions. 
Most  recently,  the  friends  of  the  sanc- 
tuary have  embarked  on  supporting 
the  construction  of  a  22,000  square 
foot  education  center.  They  have  al- 
ready raised  over  $1  million  of  the  $1.5 
that  it  will  take  to  complete  the 
center. 

By  pointing  out  this  example  of  suc- 
cesssful  cooperation  between  private 
individuals  and  their  municipal  gov- 
ernment, I  am  not  calling  for  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  wildlife  programs.  I 
believe  these  programs  are  critical, 
and  should  be  strengthened.  I  do  want 
to  demonstrate,  however,  that  alterna- 
tives to  the  use  of  Federal  tax  dollars 
can  work  in  some  cases,  and  work  very 
well. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Brian 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  and  the  letter 
he  enclosed.  In  these,  Mr.  Peterson  de- 
scribes some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  group,  and  compares  their  ac- 
complishments with  those  of  another 
group  that  has  relied  on  public  funds 
for  support. 

The  letters  follow: 

Friends  of  the  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  September  26,  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Kasten, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  As  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  the 
Friends  of  the  Bay  Beach  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary, a  non-profit,  volunteer  organization, 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
letter  we   are  sending   to  several  national 


publications.  We  believe  that  we  have  a 
unique  and  timely  story  to  tell  about  the 
Bay  Beach  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

The  July  1983  issue  of  the  "Audubon  Mag- 
azine" contained  an  article  entitled  'Ref- 
uges on  the  Rocks. "  It  highlighted  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Tinicum  National  Wildlife 
Project  in  Philadelphia.  We  could  not  help 
but  draw  some  comparisons.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  90,000.  we  have  more  than  400,000 
visitors  annually  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
The  Tinicum  objective  was  250,000.  We  are 
raising  through  pledges  and  donations 
$1,500,000  to  build  a  22,000  square  foot 
Nature  Center  for  educational  purposes  and 
already  have  more  than  $1  million  of  that 
goal.  Their  21,000  square  foot  center  never 
broke  ground. 

The  comparisons  go  on,  but  there  is  one 
real  reason  for  our  success.  The  Bay  Beach 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  has  been  successful  for 
fifty  years  because  of  the  support  of  the 
local  community  and  its  elected  officials. 
The  public  officials  of  the  area  have  been 
extremely  cooperative  in  helping  our  pro- 
gram expand.  Without  their  support,  our  ef- 
forts would  not  have  been  nearly  as  success- 
ful as  they  are  today. 

We  thought  that  you  would  like  to  know 
about  a  program  that  is  doing  well  in  these 
hard  times.  It  is  an  example  of  how  volun- 
teer effort  and  private  contributions  can 
and  have  made  up  the  slack.  Every  resident 
of  Wisconsin  can  take  pride  in  the  Bay 
Beach  Wildlife  Sanctuary  because  it  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  all  the  people  of  the 
state,  not  just  a  few  in  the  Green  Bay  area. 
Through  the  enclosed  letter  we  are  at- 
tempting to  interest  national  media  in  high- 
lighting this  important  priviate  sector/gov- 
ernment partnership  for  community  im- 
provement. We  would  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance or  advice  you  may  have  for  us  in  this 
effort.  „,      ... 

Thanks  for  your  past  support.  We  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Bay  Beach  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary look  forward  to  your  continued  assist- 
ance in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Brian  C.  Peterson. 

President 


The  Friends  of  the  Bay  Beach 

Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Inc., 

September  26.  1983. 
Mr.  Gary  Soucie, 

Executive  Editor,  Audubon  Magazine, 
New  York.N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Soucie:  Would  you  believe  that 
in  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin  more  people  visit 
an  urban  wildlife  center  and  feed  the  resi- 
dent flock  of  Canada  geese  than  go  see  the 
National  Football  League  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers play  football? 

With  a  population  of  less  than  90,000,  the 
people  of  Green  Bay  are  successfully  build- 
ing an  urban  wildlife  refuge  that  is  unique 
in  America.  Our  experience  can  be  a  model 
for  other  communities,  both  large  and 
small  The  private  sector/government  part- 
nership we  have  established  is  building  a 
program  that  educates  the  community  to 
the  value  and  beauty  of  wildlife  around 
them  while  providing  a  home  for  those  ani- 
mals that  are  displaced  as  people  move  in. 

That's  where  we  need  your  help.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  good  news  story  about 
how  dedication  and  hard  work,  plus  a  strong 
bond  between  elected  officials  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  made  our  sanctuary  come 
to  life  and  grow.  Not  only  do  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent story  to  tell,  but  the  time  is  right. 


What  made  us  realize  that  we  had  some- 
thing special  was  when  we  read  the  July. 
1983,  Audubon  Magazine's  article  entitled 
•Refuges  on  the  Rocks."  While  the  author, 
Jim  Doherty,  painfully  pointed  out  how- 
others,  like  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
ment Center  in  Philadelphia,  have  failed  to 
achieve  their  goals,  we  at  the  Bay  Beach 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  have  been  exceeding 
ours.  Not  only  has  the  refuge  grown  in  size, 
but  supported  by  a  volunteer,  non-profit  or- 
ganization. The  Friends  of  the  Bay  Beach 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  we  are  now  on  our  way 
to  constructing  a  22,000  square  foot  educa- 
tional center.  The  construction  is  totally 
supported  by  private  contributions  and  the 
staffing  provided  by  the  local  park  district. 
When  completed  and  operational,  the 
center  will  teach  our  children  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  the  importance  of  living 
in  harmony  with  nature.  We  have  already 
raised  over  one  million  dollars  of  our 
$1,500,000  goal. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  interesting  and 
meaningful  aspects  of  the  Bay  Beach  Wild- 
life Sanctuary  that  can  make  a  story  impor- 
tant to  your  readers: 

The  original  acreage  for  the  Bay  Beach 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  was  one  of  the  worst  dis- 
posal areas  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Fifty 
years  ago  volunteers  transformed  the  area 
into  what  has  become  a  model  urban  wild- 
life sanctuary.  The  Sanctuary  now  has  more 
than  700  acres  and  is  celebrating  its  50th 
Anniversary. 

Annually,  more  than  400,000  people  come 
to  the  Bay  Beach  Sanctuary.  These  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  America  and  many  foreign 
countries  can  see  firsthand  the  beauty  of 
Northern  Wisconsin.  The  Sanctuary  has  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  raccoons,  and  other  ur- 
banized animals,  a  herd  of  deer,  a  flock  of 
wild  turkeys,  and  a  home  for  some  special 
animal  species  that  are  on  the  endangered 
list.  We  have  even  had  the  majestic  bald 
eagle  dip  into  our  lagoons  to  snatch  lunch 
on  its  migratory  path  north.  All  this  is  less 
than  a  mile  from  several  large  multi-nation- 
al corporations.  It  does  show  that  big  busi- 
ness and  wildlife  can  live  side  by  side  in  har- 
mony. 

The  many  trails  are  used  for  cross  country 
skiing  in  the  winter  and  educational  outings 
such  as  moonlight  walks  with  Sanctuary 
staff  in  the  summer. 

The  Bay  Beach  Sanctuary  is  an  ideal  ex- 
ample of  how  the  private  sector  can  work 
with  the  public  sector,  even  in  times  of 
budget  cutbacks,  to  build  strong  programs. 
The  acreage  is  a  part  of  the  City  of  Green 
Bay  park  program.  As  such,  the  annual  op- 
erating budget  is  funded  from  local  tax  dol- 
lars Expansion  and  special  programs  such 
as  the  new  Nature  Center  are  funded 
through  contributions  raised  by  volunteers 
and  lead  by  the  Friends  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Many  of  the  program  activities  are  devot- 
ed to  educational  efforts  and  projects.  Can 
you  imagine  learning  to  walk  on  snowshoes 
and  going  out  into  the  snow  to  see  how  the 
rabbit,  fox.  and  even  the  mouse  make  us 
look  clumsy  when  they  move  around  with- 
out any  special  equipment.  Kids  of  all  ages 

love  it. 

If  you  get  the  idea  that  we  are  proud  of 
our  Sanctuary  and  our  new  Nature  Center, 
you  are  absolutely  right.  We  know  that  we 
are  not  impartial  observers,  but  we  think 
that  your  publication  can  highlight  how  we 
have  been  successful.  We  are  not  interested 
in  gaining  credit.  We  want  others  in  both 
large  and  small  communities  to  realize  they, 
too   can  do  this.  Our  partnership  with  the 


local  government  in  this  effort  is  showing 
that  it  can  be  done. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding development  of  an  article.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Brian  C.  Peterson, 

President 


tinicum  national  environmental  center, 

philadelphia,  pa. 
Purpose:  To  acquire  lands  necessary  for 
purposes  of  preserving,  restoring  and  devel- 
oping .  .  .  Tinicum  Marsh.  Also,  to  con- 
struct, administer  and  maintain  a  wildlife 
Interpretive  center  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting envionmental  education  and  to 
afford  visitors  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  wildlife  In  Its  natural  habitat. 

900  acres  of  ponds,  wetlands,  woods  sur- 
rounded by  Interstate  95,  heavy  industry  In 
Philadelphia.  Located  on  the  site  of  a  solid 
waste  landfill,  it  Is  an  urban  retreat  planned 
to  develop  into  twelve  miles  of  nature  trails, 
boardwalks,  canoe  and  boat  launches,  obser- 
vation towers  and  photography  blinds. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  project:  21.000 
square  foot  'environmental-education" 
building  complete  with  amphitheater,  lec- 
ture hall,  classrooms,  library  and  research 
center. 

Projected  visitors:  250.000  annually. 

Funding:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interlor-Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Service— total  project. 

Status:  In  doubt  because  of  lack  of  federal 
funds. 

Occupancy;  In  doubt. 

BAY  BEACH  WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY,  GREEN  BAY, 

wis. 
Purpose:  To  manage  an  uran  wildlife 
refuge  environment  for  maximum  diversi- 
ty ...  To  provide  learning  experiences  that 
promote  and  emphasize  a  greater  general 
public  awareness,  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion and  concern  for  wildlife  ...  To  provide 
recreational  opportunities  that  promote  en- 
joyable human  contact  with  wildlife  In  a 
refuge  environment. 

700  acres  of  ponds,  wetlands,  and  woods 
bordered  by  Interstate  43  and  the  bay  of 
Green  Bay  and  less  than  a  mile  from  several 
major  Industries  and  the  core  city  area.  A 
former  Industrial  landfill,  the  Sanctuary 
presently  contains  miles  of  nature  trails, 
boardwalks,  bridges  and  observation  decks. 

Private  sector/city  project:  22.000  square 
foot  Nature  Education  Center  Including 
learning/center/lecture  hall,  nature  discov- 
ery complex,  library/conference  room, 
greenhouse  and  lab.  dark  room,  classrooms, 
and  exhibit  galleries. 

Projected  visitors:  Over  500.000  annually. 

Funding-Friends  of  the  Bay  Beach  Wild- 
life Sanctuary.  Inc.— building  parking  lot 
and  furnishings.  City  of  Green  Bay-Park 
and  Recreation  Department— operations, 
staffing  and  maintenance. 

Status:  Under  construction,  with  over  $1 
million  raised  of  the  $1,500,000  goal. 

Occupancy:  December  1983.« 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION  71 -RELATING  TO   AN   IN- 
VESTIGATION   ON    THE    ASSAS- 
SINATION      OF       BENIGNO       S. 
AQUINO,  JR. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  71,  which  articu- 
lates the  anxieties  felt  by  many  Amer- 
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leans  over  the  brutal  murder  of  Ben- 
igno  Aqu  no. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  given  2 
years  ago  at  Manila,  Vice  President 
Bush  told  his  host,  Ferdinand  Marcos, 
"We  love  your  adherence  to  democrat- 
ic principles."  In  light  of  recent  events 
In  that  ountry.  it  is  now  fair  to  ques- 
tion the  commitment  of  the  Marcos 
govemm(  int  to  those  principles. 

The  Ccnstitution  of  the  Philippines 
was  written  with  the  assistance  of  two 
U.S.  Pr*idents— Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  S.  Truman— along  with 
Gen.  DoLglas  MacArthur  amd  thou- 
sands of  Filipinos  and  Americans  who 
died  at  Corregidor.  Bataan,  and  Luzon 
in  World  War  II— all  of  whom  would 
be  dismayed  by  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Mai  cos  to  uphold  the  democratic 
institutia  ns  and  principles  which  elect- 
ed him. 

"On  the  seventh  year  of  his  nonex- 
tendable  8-year  term,  Marcos  declared 
martial  Uw  in  an  attempt  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  power,  putting  an  end  to  a 
democratic  experiment  that  started 
some  sevi  !n  decades  earlier  at  the  turn 
of  the  century."  This  portrayal  of  Fili- 
pino hist  Dry  was  written  by  the  only 
plausible  successor  to  Marcos— Ben- 
igno  Aqu  no. 

On  Aujiist  21,  1983,  Benigno  Aquino 
was  shot  down  at  the  Manila  Airport, 
just  moments  after  returning  from  3 


of 


pa -liamentary  elections  sched- 


ing   the 
form   th( 
system 


exile  in  the  United  States. 


years 
With 

uled  for  next  year  and  a  presidental 
election  promised  for  1987,  Aquino 
knew  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
to  rally  t  tie  moderate  political  groups. 
He  was  w  illing  to  abandon  his  safe  and 
comfortajle  existence  in  the  United 
States  for  one  more  chance  to  shape 
the  polit  cal  future  of  his  country.  In 
his  words : 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  democratic 
institution  5  introduced  and  encouraged  by 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  since  1898. 
Man's  sens  e  of  justice  makes  democracy  pos- 
sible: man' s  injustice  makes  it  necessary. 

Prom  t  le  moment  gunfire  ended  the 
hopes  oi  political  moderates  in  the 
Philippires,  political  violence  has 
ensued,  prompting  Marcos  to  threaten 
a  return  to  martial  law.  The  Aquino 
assassination  and  subsequent  lack  of 
any  sericus  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstan(  es  surrounding  it,  has  greatly 
discredit*  d  the  Marcos  government. 
Any  con  idence  his  regime  once  en- 
joyed. b)th  inside  and  outside  the 
country,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Should  1  he  ailing  President  Marcos 
die,  resp(  risibility  for  ruling  the  coun- 
try woul  1  likely  be  passed  on  to  his 
wife,  Im<  Ida,  or  the  military.  In  light 
of  these  unpleasant  possibilities,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to 
encourag;  the  Marcos  government  to 
take  posi  Live  steps  toward  implement- 
democratic  practices  which 
framework   of   its   political 


The  many  political,  military  and 
strategic  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  region  do  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  watch  developments  in  the 
Philippines  with  detachment.  In  a 
letter  to  I*resident  Marcos  dated  May 
31,  1983,  President  Reagan  pledged  to 
seek  $900  million  in  security  assistance 
for  the  Philippines,  in  an  effort  to  un- 
derline the  close  and  historic  ties  link- 
ing our  two  countries. 

I*resident  Marcos  can  demonstrate 
to  America  and  to  the  world  his  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment was  built,  by  reopening  the  polit- 
ical system  to  all  participants,  and  by 
pursuing  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  tragic  death  of  opposition  leader 
Benigno  Aquino. 

Mr.  President,  Filipinos  take  their 
political  rights  seriously,  as  well  they 
should.  Suppressing  those  rights  for 
long  will  be  dangerous  for  the  Philip- 
pines, for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  entire  region.# 


LECH  WALESA- 1983  NOBEL 
PRIZE  WINNER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  applaud  the  selec- 
tion of  Lech  Walesa  as  the  recipient  of 
the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

From  the  shipyards  of  Gdansk, 
Walesa  has  emerged  as  a  symbol  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  dignity. 
His  experience  has  served  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  continue  to  be  denied  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights  by  totali- 
tarian dictators.  Despite  adverse  condi- 
tions in  his  native  Poland,  Walesa  has 
remained  steadfast  in  his  commitment 
to  the  advancement  of  justice  and 
human  rights.  While  some  have  sug- 
gested that  he  attempt  to  break  the 
chains  of  Communist  repression 
through  violent  means,  he  has  relied 
upon  nonviolent  methods  to  achieve 
his  objectives.  But  his  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  his  fellow  workers 
have  not  come  easily.  They  have  been 
made  with  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice. Through  his  unwavering  dedica- 
tion, and  tireless  efforts,  the  workers 
of  Poland  were  successful  in  attaining 
some  degree  of  freedom. 

The  world  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
Solidarity  Trade  Union  in  August 
1980.  At  that  time,  few  realized  the 
significance  of  this  action  or  the  man 
behind  the  movement.  Through  his 
skillful  negotiations  with  the  Polish 
Communist  leadership,  millions  of 
Polish  workers  were  granted  the  right 
to  establish  an  independent  trade 
union  with  the  right  to  strike.  These 
achievements  were  unheard  of  in  a 
Communist  state  and  largely  the 
result  of  Lech  Walesa's  selfless  dedica- 
tion. 

Walesa  and  his  supporters  came  to 
represent  a  major  threat  to  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  and  ultimately   to 


the  Soviet  Union.  Their  quest  for  free- 
dom was  viewed  as  a  challenge  to  the 
system  of  communism,  a  movement 
which  had  to  be  eliminated.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Polish  authorities,  under 
pressure  from  the  Kremlin  have  at- 
tempted to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  workers.  The  Jaruzelski  regime 
resorted  to  the  imposition  of  martial 
law,  the  imprisonment  of  thousands  of 
Solidarity  supporters,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  limited  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  the  Polish  people  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Solidarity  movement. 
Walesa  himself  was  interned  for  11 
months  by  the  Government.  Despite 
these  actions.  Solidarity  remains  a  re- 
ality in  Poland  today  and  provides  a 
glimmer  of  hope  to  many  of  the 
people  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  selection  of  Walesa  as  this 
year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  comes 
at  a  fitting  time  and  serves  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  world  on  the  re- 
pressive policies  pursued  by  the  Polish 
authorities.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  I  have  become  painfully  fa- 
miliar with  the  disregard  for  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  displayed  by 
Communist  officials  both  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come  to 
expose  these  blatant  violations  of  the 
U.N.  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  In 
this  regard.  Lech  Walesa  has  truly 
served  to  advance  the  course  of  peace 
through  his  dedicated  defense  of 
human  rights.* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government,  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational, or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determinations 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Anne  Burt,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Ronald  L.  Tammen,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Winslow  T.  Wheeler,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pal- 
merlee,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Malcolm  Wallop,  to  participate  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer Stiftung.  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  from  October  8 
through  15.  1983. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Burt,  Mr. 
Tammen,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Pal- 
merlee  in  the  program  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung,  to 
discuss  United  States-German  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  hope 
that  very  quickly  we  can  take  up  the 
extension  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation matter.  I  shall  just  explain 
what  we  propose  to  do.  We  propose  to 
extend  for  18  days  the  existing  FSC 
law  so  that  no  one  who  may  become 
eligible  between  now  and  the  18th, 
which  is  the  Tuesday  following  when 
we  return,  will  be  adversely  impacted. 
I  repeat,  it  is  an  18-day  extension. 

The  House  sent  us  a  30-day  exten- 
sion with  a  number  of  amendments 
that  had  been  agreed  to  in  conference. 
We  have  stricken  seven  of  those 
amendments.  We  are  going  to  send 
back  four  because  there  is  some  urgen- 
cy to  these  provisions.  They  include  a 
60-day  extension  of  disability  benefits 
during  appeal— that  expires  Septem- 
ber 30.  There  is  clearly  some  urgency 
there.  Second,  we  included  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  provisions  relating  to  de- 
pendent children  voluntarily  placed  in 
foster  care.  That  provision  otherwise 
expires  on  September  30.  Third,  we  in- 
cluded a  2-year  delay  of  social  security 
coverage  of  retired  Federal  judges  on 
active  duty.  I  am  told  by  the  Chief 
Justice  that  that  is  a  matter  of  urgen- 
cy needing  immediate  attention. 

The  last  is  clarification  with  respect 
to  repayment  of  State  unemployment 
insurance  loans.  This  provision  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  needs  to  be  acted  on  now. 
This  provision  is  retroactive  to  April  1. 
1982,  so  that  any  State  adversely  af- 
fected under  the  incorrect  interpreta- 
tion of  prior  law  will  be  reimbursed  for 
interest  already  paid. 

That  would  leave  about  seven  provi- 
sions that  have  been  approved  in  con- 
ference. These  will  likely  become  law 
but  very  honestly,  until  we  have  some 
more  indication  on  the  House  side 
that  they  want  to  be  be  reasonable  in 
conference,  it  did  not  seem  that  we 
should  accept  all  those  provisions  at 
this  time.  As  soon  as  the  majority 
leader  is  willing,  we  are  prepared  to 
bring  the  substitute  up. 

Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   BAKER.   Would   it   be   fair  to 
characterize  this  bill-is  it  H.R.  4101? 
Mr  DOLE.  Yes,  H.R.  4101. 
Mr.  BAKER,  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  do  is  pass  a  simple  18-day  ex- 
tension? ,^    -J     t 
Mr    DOLE.  Yes,  Madam  President. 
On  October  18,  we  will  be  in  the  same 


position  we  are  in  today.  No  unem- 
ployed worker  gets  hurt  in  the  inter- 
im. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Nothing  is  being  added 
to  it,  not  even  those  things  that  were 
agreed  to  in  conference? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  those  things  I  have 
cited  which  need  to  be  added  because 
of  a  expiration  date  of  September  30 
or  some  other  urgent  time  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed  on 
it  now? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. This  has  been  discussed  with  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  on  the 
Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Long).  He  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  have  a  moment  to  consult  with 
the  minority  leader  on  final  clearance, 
I  believe  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  inquire  now  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4101,  which  is  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  measure? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  Members  on  this 
side.  We  on  this  side  are  prepared  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  consideration  of 
H  R  4101. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4101)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2308 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. „     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2308. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
602(f)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  18,  1983". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  605  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
19,  1983". 

extension  of  provision  allowing  payment 
OF  disability  benefits  during  appeal 
Sec.  2.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security   Act   is   amended  by  striking   out 
"October    1.    1983"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "December  7.  1983". 
extension  of  provisions  relating  to  de- 
pendent children  voluntarily  placed  in 
foster  care 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1.  1984". 

(b)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "October  1,  1984". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OF  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  section  101(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1985. 
Remuneration  paid  prior  to  January  1.  1986 
under  section  371(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  an  individual  performing 
service  under  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  term  "wages"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  section  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

CLARIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYBfENT 
OF  LOANS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1202(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "advance"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "advance  or  advances": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
■advance  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  are": 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  was"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a,dv'3.riccs  wcr^'i 

(4)In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  "  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "advances", 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  advances  made  on  or  after 
April  1.  1982. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  the 
provisions  I  outlined  earlier  are  includ- 
ed in  this  amendment.  All  we  seek  to 
do  with  this  amendment  is  as  follows: 
the  House  sent  us  a  simple  30-day  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  law.  They  also 
added  to  that  about  11  or  12  provisions 
agreed  to  in  conference  last  week.  The 
House  conferees  did  not  consult  with 
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biggest    legislative    lalapaloozas    ever 
created. 

I  certainly  hope  that  in  the  next  18 
days  we  will  be  able  to  address  this 
program  with  some  rationality— an  op- 
timistic hope,  I  realize.  But  we  cannot 
continue  to  fail  to  provide  leadership 
on  an  issue  of  such  importance  to  so 
many. 

This  morning's  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  supports  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  us  in  this  body,  as  well 
£is  in  the  House,  that  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  is  an  inadequate 
measure  of  the  labor  market.  It  also 
points  to  the  time  constraints  which 
face  us.  It  supports  the  House-offered 
position  as  reasonable.  I  agree.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  include  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  are  faced 
with  another  emergency  and  we  have 
failed  to  address  it  responsibly. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  extension,  because  I  have 
no  choice.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  700,000  people  who  need  this  pro- 
gram, while  we  continue  to  search  for 
a  better  way. 

Jobless  Benefits  in  Danger 

Unless  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
able  to  resolve  their  differences  quickly, 
thousands  of  jobless  workers  around  the 
country  will  have  their  unemployment  ben- 
efits abruptly  terminated.  These  are  work- 
ers who  have  used  up  all  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits  and  have  been  receiv- 
ing special  federal  benefits  under  a  law  that 
expired  last  Friday. 

Both  houses  recognize  the  need  to  extend 
the  temporary  federal  benefit  program  until 
more  permanent  reforms  can  be  made.  Be- 
cause of  changes  made  in  1981.  extra  state 
benefits  are  being  paid  in  only  two  states 
while  total  unemployment  remains  at 
record  levels.  But  the  House  wants  to  pro- 
vide somewhat  more  generous  benefits— es- 
pecially for  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  many  months.  It  is  also  rightly 
concerned  that  the  so-called  insured  unem- 
ployment rate,  which  now  determines  how 
long  extra  benefits  are  paid  in  each  state, 
has  been  behaving  in  mysterious  ways.  Not 
only  is  the  gap  between  insured  unemploy- 
ment and  total  unemployment  abnormally 
high,  but  some  states  with  lower  total  un- 
employment now  measure  higher  insured 
rates  than  other  states  that  are  in  more  se- 
rious labor  market  trouble.  To  make  the 
system  fairer,  the  House  would  count  total 
unemployment  in  determining  state  benefit 
extensions. 

The  Senate,  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  administration,  wants  to  keep  costs 
much  lower— primarily  by  denying  extra 
benefits  to  the  long-term  jobless  who  have 
already  used  up  their  previous  benefits.  It 
also  wants  to  renew  the  federal  program 
long  enough  to  delay  reconsidering  this  po- 
litically tricky  issue  until  after  the  next 
election.  And  the  Senate  is  also  concerned 
about  the  technicalities  of  changing  the 
yardstick  by  which  unemployment  is  meas- 
ured for  program  purposes. 

These  are  not  trivial  concerns,  but  they  are 
not  important  enough  to  justify  consider- 
able hardship  for  the  very  people  who  have 
suffered  most  from  the  recent  deep  reces- 
sion. The  unemployment  insurance  system 
is  certainly  in  need  of  basic  overhaul,  but 


for  the  moment  only  stopgap  measures  are 
attainable.  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  has  proposed  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  positions  that  the  conferees 
should  take. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  us 
is  a  bill  that  can  only  be  described  as 
emergency  legislation— to  keep  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  from  dying  while  thousands 
of  innocent  jobless  workers  and  their 
family  members  are  left  to  suffer  the 
deprivation  of  these  essential  benefits. 

I  am  distressed,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  come  to  this  point.  Although 
immediate  passage  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal, an  18-day  extension  fails  to  care 
for  a  number  of  inequitable  and  de- 
structive circumstances  in  the  current 
program.  For  example,  several  States 
ranking  in  the  top  5  of  total  unem- 
ployment are  eligible  for  the  bottom 
tier  of  FSC  benefits.  And  this  emer- 
gency bill  will  do  nothing  about  the 
plight  of  those  who  already  have  ex- 
hausted all  FSC  benefits— the  longest 
term  of  the  long-term  unemployed, 
whose  cases  are  most  desperate. 

It  did  not  have  to  be  this  way.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  last  week 
passed  legislation  to  make  changes  in 
the  program  and  extend  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  bill  did  not  provide 
the  level  of  assistance  that  I  believe 
we  should  be  providing  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  But  the  House's  bill 
was  strong  and  worthy,  and  a  reasona- 
ble compromise  between  the  two 
would  have  resulted  in  a  suitable  FSC 
program  that  would  remedy  a  number 
of  the  worst  flaws  in  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

Sadly,  the  conferees  could  not  bridge 
their  differences.  The  House  yesterday 
evening  made  a  good-faith  effort  to 
present  a  possible  compromise,  but  the 
administration's  inflexibility  and  re- 
fusal to  move  toward  a  fair  compro- 
mise destroyed  that  effort.  The  unem- 
ployed and  their  families  should  have 
no  illusions  about  why  many  of  them 
will  continue  to  receive  no  benefits, 
and  others  will  receive  benefits  of 
shorter  duration  than  both  the  House 
and  Senate  earlier  approved.  They  can 
place  the  responsibility  squarely  on 
the  administration's  shoulders. 

There  must  be  no  higher  priority 
when  the  Congress  returns  to  Wash- 
ington on  October  17  than  for  the  con- 
ferees on  the  original  FSC  extension 
bill  to  complete  action— to  achieve  a 
suitable  bridging  of  differences— and 
to  return  a  bill  to  both  Houses  forth- 
with so  that  the  stopgap  extension  we 
must  now  pass  can  be  retired. 

There  now  is  no  alternative  to  pass- 
ing the  bill  before  us.  Sadly,  it  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  for  the  victims  of 
the  recession  before  we  leave  this 
weekend.  I  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion's stiffness  on  this  issue  has  de- 
layed a  more  nearly  sufficient  re- 
sponse. I  hold  high  hope  that  a  truly 


fair  agreement  on  the  bill  we  passed 
last  week  will  be  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees immediately  after  we  return 
from  our  States  on  October  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4101).  as  amended, 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  stand  in  recess  while  we  await 
action  of  the  House.  I  shall  not  do  so 
at  the  moment  so  we  may  see  if  any 
other  Senator  has  a  matter  he  wishes 
to  bring  up. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  JAMBOREE 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  I  am  joined  in 
by  Mr.  Randolph  to  commemorate  the 
50th  armiversary  of  Jamboree  U.S.A., 
which  is  located  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  this.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  go 
directly  to  the  calendar  and  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  consulting  with  me  in  advance.  Of 
course,  I  concur  with  the  request  and 
will  look  forward  to  disposition  of  this 
matter  tomorrow. 
Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank   the   majority 

leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  coun- 
try music  and  bluegrass  music  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I 
join  with  my  distingushed  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
our  Nation's  oldest  country  music  in- 
stitutions. Jamboree  U.S.A.,  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
50th  year  of  broadcasting. 

October  is  recognized  by  artists  and 
fans  of  our  grassroots  musical  tradi- 
tions as  Country  Music  Month.  Jambo- 
ree U.S.A.  has  chosen  October  15  to 


celebrate  a  half  century  of  producing 
a  live,  late  night  show  on  Saturdays  by 
hosting  a  gala  event  at  Capitol  Music 
Hall,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  anniversary  celebration  will  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  of  Jamboree 
U.S.A.  to  the  spread  and  popularity  of 
country  and  western  music  and  blue- 
grass  music  over  the  years,  and  scores 
of  entertainers,  top  stars  in  the  now 
multi-million-dollar  industry,  will  be  on 
hand  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  when 
country  and  oldtimer  music  were  not 
part  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  our  na- 
tional culture.  And  yet,  50  years  ago,  it 
was,  for  the  most  part,  regional  in 
nature.  Oldtime  and  country  music 
had  grown  out  of  the  folk  music  of  our 
European  ancestors,  who  migrated  to 
the  New  World  with  violins  under 
their  arms,  and  lyrics  in  their  hearts. 
Whole  music  was  adapted  to  life  and 
conditions  on  our  frontiers,  by  genera- 
tions of  ballad  singers  and  fiddlers.  By 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  country 
and  oldtime  music  had  become  largely 
a  phenomenon  of  Appalachia  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  rural  South. 
Indeed,  the  isolation  of  the  moun- 
taineer served  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  a  unique  and  precious  cul- 
ture in  the  music  he  fondly  nurtured. 
Purists,  even  today,  can  point  to  traces 
of  an  Elizabethan  origin  in  words  and 
tunes  of  cherished  mountain  ditties 
and  ballads. 

It  was  here,  in  the  heartland  of  Ap- 
palachia, that  Jamboree  U.S.A.  was  in- 
troduced to  America.  Visionary  offi- 
cials of  the  radio  station,  WWVA  of 
Wheeling,  set  out  to  provide  "some- 
thing special  for  late  Saturday  night 
listeners,"  and  Jamboree  went  on  the 
air  at  11  p.m.,  on  January  7,  1933. 
Jamboree  found  an  audience  clamor- 
ing to  see  the  artists  in  action.  By 
April,  Jamboree  opened  in  Wheeling's 
Capitol  Theatre  for  its  first  live  per- 
formance, featuring  Silver  Yodelin' 
Bill  Jones,  the  Tweedy  Brothers,  and 
others,  in  a  fast-moving  medley  of 
country  humor,  song,  and  instrumen- 
tal music. 

This,  and  ensuing  programs,  drew 
heavily  on  local  talent  in  various  parts 
of  Appalachia,  musicians  taught  by 
their  fathers  over  the  generations, 
who  poured  forth  songs  of  love,  heart- 
break, and  trouble.  The  time  was  the 
Great  Depression,  when  the  plaintive 
ballads  touched  tender  chords  of  inse- 
cure audiences. 

With  World  War  II.  and  its  vast  re- 
shuffling of  our  population,  country 
music  and  then  bluegrass  music  began 
to  attract  a  nationwide  following  and 
to  assimilate  new  sounds  and  rhythms. 
Jamboree  U.S.A.  moved  with  the 
times,  accepting  the  sophisticated 
trends  introduced  into  the  country 
music  realm  by  radio,  movies,  and  in- 
novative artists. 

Today,  of  course,  country  music,  old- 
time,    western,    and    bluegrass    music 


have  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
culture,  with  Jamboree  U.S.A.  acting 
as  an  important  catalyst  in  its  ever- 
widening  influence  on  our  performing 
arts. 

More  than  5  million  tickets  have 
been  sold  for  the  show.  The  broadcasts 
have  reached  the  lonely  motorists  on 
interstate  highways,  and  listeners  in 
18  Northeastern  States  and  6  Canadi- 
an Provinces. 

Since  the  first  live  program  50  years 
ago.  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  had  many 
homes.  Now,  the  show  is  back  in  a  re- 
furbished Capitol  Theatre  renamed 
Capitol  Music  Hall,  where  the  mar- 
quee glitters  with  the  billings  of  the 
country's  most  talented,  glamorous 
stars  of  country  and  bluegrass  music. 

On  October  15.  when  many  of  these 
stars  will  pay  tribute  to  Jamboree 
U.S.A..  some  will  recall  beginnings  on 
the  show.  Doc  Williams  and  Wilma 
Lee  Cooper,  among  them.  Jamboree 
U.S.A.  has.  in  fact,  opened  the  doors  to 
fame  and  fortune  for  more  than  a  few 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  most  of 
us  today. 

Madam  President,  for  Jamboree 
U.S.A. 's  dedication  to  preserving  the 
integrity  of  traditional  country  and 
bluegrass  music,  for  the  show's  tenaci- 
ty in  promoting  a  musical  style  that  is 
recognized  today  as  an  important 
American  cultural  heritage,  for  en- 
couragement to  country  music  artists 
over  the  years,  and,  most  of  all,  for 
Jamboree  U.S.A.'s  gift  of  a  great  en- 
tertainment to  America,  I  join  with 
Senator  Randolph  in  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  our  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
commend  Jamboree  U.S.A.  in  Wheel- 
ing on  its  golden  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  240 

To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Jamboree  U.S.A. 

Whereas  country  music  is  a  unique  Ameri- 
can art  form  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans: 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  promoted 
and  preserved  traditional  country  music  as 
an  American  culture  for  fifty  years; 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  encouraged 
country  music  artists  since  its  inception  in 
1933; 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  delighted 
audiences  and  radio  listeners  for  a  half  cen- 
tury with  a  live  show  every  Saturday  night: 
and 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  distin- 
guished West  Virginia  by  establishing  an 
important  capitol  for  the  performance  of 
country  music:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognize  the 
dedication  and  vision  of  the  producers  of 
Jamboree  U.S.A.  in  Wheeling.  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  pays  tribute  on  the  golden  anniversa- 
ry of  this  grand  country  music  tradition. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  di- 
rector of  Jamboree  U.S.A. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  my  able  col- 
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BA  KER. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Madam  President,  I  am 
there  are  a  number  of  items 
be  disposed  of  by  unanimous 
[f  the  minority  leader  is  pre- 
;onsider  these,  I  am  prepared 
them. 


BIDGET  ACT  WAIVER 


BAKER 


Madam  President,  first 

the  minority  leader  I  would 

take  up  the  budget  waiver 

S.   1513,  and  then  the 

if  there  is  no  objection. 

.  That  is  fine  with  us. 

I  thank  the  minority 


BA  KER 


the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate     Resolution     196,     a 
w  liver  to  accompany  S.  1513. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will  be  stated  by  title, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  waiving  section 
he  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
■espect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  budget 
resolution  waiver. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  196 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1513.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1513  authorizes  the  enactment  of  neu- 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  the  appropri- 
ate date  required  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  for  the  National  Histori- 
cal I»ublications  and  Records  Commission. 

S.  1513  provides  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1984  of  $4,000,000,  as  part  of  a 
five-year  reauthorization  totaling 

$23,000,000. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND  RECORDS  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  £isk  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  companion  measure.  S. 
1513. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1513)  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1513 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemWed,  That  sec- 
tion 2504(b)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  For  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  General  Services  Administration 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  September  30. 
1984,  and  September  30,  1985:  and  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  on  September  30. 
1986,  September  30,  1987.  and  September  30. 
1988.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  until  expended 
when  so  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to.  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  NATIONAL 
PARKS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  next 
I  ask  if  the  minority  leader  is  agree- 
able to  taking  up  H.R.  1213.  which  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  215? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  this 
side  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1213)  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
1213)  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  22,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  23  on  page  3. 

On  page  3,  line  24.  strike  ••4.",  and  insert 
••3."; 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  "5.",  and  insert 
•■4.": 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  "6.".  and  insert 
"5.": 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  •7.",  and  insert 
•6.": 

On  page  4.  strike  line  22.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  2  on  page  5: 

On  page  5.  line  3,  strike  •9.",  and  insert 
"7.": 

On  page  5,  line  9,  strike  "10. ",  and  insert 
•8.": 

On  page  8.  line  "12",  strike  "11.".  and 
insert  "9.": 

On  page  10.  line  "19".  strike  "12.",  and 
insert  "10."; 

On  page  11,  strike  line  7,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  8  on  page  13,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest  in  Tulare  County.  California,  and  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  is  hereby  conveyed 
to  those  persons  who  submit  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  with  such  proof  of  title  as 
the  Secretary  may  consider  appropriate. 

(b)  The  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  described  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  1,  strike  "14.",  and  insert 
"12."; 

On  page  17,  line  18,  strike  "15.".  and  insert 
"13."; 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6901(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  'unit  of  general  local  government' 
means— 

"(A)  a  county  (or  parish),  township,  bor- 
ough existing  in  Alaska  on  October  20.  1976, 


or  city  where  the  city  is  independent  of  any 
other  unit  of  general  local  government,  that 
(i)  is  within  the  class  or  classes  of  such  polit- 
ical subdivisions  in  a  State  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  be  the  principal  provider  or  provid- 
ers   of    governmental   services   within    the 
State;  and  (ii)  is  a  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  were  used  on  January  1,  1983,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  general  statistical 
purposes.  The  term   governmental  services' 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  those  services 
that  relate  to  public  safety,  environment, 
housing,  social  services,  transportation,  and 
governmental  administration; 
•(B)  the  District  of  Columbia; 
•'(C)  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
"(D)  Guam;  and 
"(E)  the  Virgin  Islands;" 
(2)  Section  6903(a)(4)  Is  repealed. 
On  page  17,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ^        ._.    . 
(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  cause  of  action  or  any  liability  for 
distribution  of  payments  made  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1983,  under  the  Act  of  October  20, 
1976  (90  Stat.  2662),  as  amended,  or  regula- 
tions pursuant  thereto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
fourteenth  committee  amendment  I 
have  been  requested  to  withdraw. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fourteenth  committee  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2309 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  funds  authorized 
for  development  of  access  and  visitor  fa- 
cilities in  the  Congaree  Swamp  National 
Monument) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2309. 

Mr.   BAKER.    Madam   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading    of    the    amendment    be    dis- 
pensed with.  „,.,^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  the  period,  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: and  by  striking  out  ••$500,000'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •$2,000,000". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  increase 


the  amount  authorized  for  develop- 
ment of  visitor  facilities  and  access 
roads  in  the  Congaree  Swamp  Nation- 
al Monument  near  Columbia.  S.C,  to  a 
more  realistic  and  adequate  figure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congaree  Swamp 
National  Monument,  which  is  a  rela- 
tively new  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System,  was  established  in  1976 
by  legislation  which  I  was  pleased  to 
author.  Congaree  is  unique  among  all 
the  national  parks  and  scenic  areas  in 
our  Nation.  It  consists  of  approximate- 
ly 15,000  acres  of  forested  swamp  in  a 
near-virgin  state,  and  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  a  natural  southern  hardwood 
forest.  Contained  within  its  bound- 
aries are  several  varieties  of  trees  of 
record  dimensions.  Centuries  old  cy- 
press trees  and  giant  loblolly  pines 
grow  from  among  the  Swamp's  mean- 
dering streams  and  oxbow  lakes.  As 
long  as  20  years  ago.  the  National 
Park  Service  recognized  Congaree's 
value  and  recommended  that  it  be 
added  to  the  National  Park  System. 

The  1976  act  establishing  the  monu- 
ment also  authorized  the  sum  of 
$500,000  to  be  used  for  access  roads 
and  essential  visitor  facilities.  Since 
that  time,  litigation  over  land  acquisi- 
tion cost  has  delayed  progress  on  the 
development  of  these  facilities.  The 
question  of  just  compensation  is  still 
pending  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 
However,  by  virtue  of  the  Government 
Declarations  of  Taking,  the  lands 
which  comprise  Congaree  Swamp  Na- 
tional Monument  now  belong  to  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  make  this  beautiful  site 
accessible  to  the  public,  roads,  park- 
ing, and  visitor  facilities  must  be  con- 
structed. The  amount  originally  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose  in  1976  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  making  Congaree  accessible  to 
visitors.  Over  17  months  ago.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Denver  Service 
Center  indicated  that  these  facilities 
would  require  at  least  $1.5  million.  By 
increasing  the  original  authorization 
to  a  sum  of  $2  million,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice should  have  adequate  funding  au- 
thority to  accommodate  inflation  and 
construct  the  necessary  facilities  so 
that  the  American  public  can  begin  to 
enjoy  this  remarkable  natural  site. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  the  National  Park 
Service  to  complete  the  general  man- 
agement plan  for  Congaree  Swamp 
National  Monument.  I  also  want  to 
urge  the  Park  Service  to  promptly 
begin  construction  of  the  access  road 
and  basic  facilities.  Although  litigation 
continues  over  the  issue  of  just  com- 
pensation, the  lands  within  the  park 
have  been  under  Government  control 
since  the  Declarations  of  Taking  in 
1977  and  1980.  However,  without  these 
most  basic  improvements,  it  remains 
largely  inaccessible.  I  would,  there- 
fore, urge  the  cooperation  of  the  Park 


Service  in  opening  Congaree  to  visitors 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Wallop  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Subcom- 
mittee for  their  cooperation  in  this 
matter  of  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President. 
Senator  Thurmond  and  I  have  worked 
jointly  for  many  years  to  complete  the 
land  acquisition  and  develop  the  Con- 
garee Swamp  National  Monument.  I 
can  remember  a  long  night  before  we 
passed  the  original  authorizing  legisla- 
tion in  1976,  poring  over  the  results  of 
the  timber  cruise  and  trying  to  assess 
the  value  of  the  properties  involved. 
While  it  has  subsequently  been  deter- 
mined that  the  estimated  values  were 
too  low,  my  staff,  and  particularly  the 
assistance    we    received    from    Repre- 
sentative Sidney  Yates'  staff  expert, 
can  attest  that  those  amounts  were 
the  best  that  could  be  determined.  A 
recent  commissioner's  report  has  rec- 
ommended an  award  for  the  4  tracts  of 
land  involved  that  necessitates  raising 
the  authorization  for  land  acquisition 
to  $60,500,000.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  committee  has  con- 
curred in  that  recommendation,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senate  is  also  taking 
that  step  today. 

Several  months  back,  I  prevailed  on 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  McClure),  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  our  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  to  include  the  ad- 
ditional $25,000,000  in  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1984  (H.R. 
3363).  Unfortunately,  that  was  a  casu- 
alty in  the  conference  with  the  manag- 
ers from  the  House  of  Representatives 
due  to  this  authorization  bill  not 
having  cleared.  With  both  Houses  now 
having  approved  the  additional 
$25,000,000.  I  will  ask  that  the  funds 
be  reinstated  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  3959.  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  con- 
sider immediately  after  the  Columbus 
Day  recess  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  voice 
my  support  to  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  that  raises  the  au- 
thorization for  visitor  facilities  from 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  has  amply  outlined 
the  need  for  this  addition,  and  I  will 
not  detain  the  Senate  by  repeating 
things  he  has  well  stated.  I  appreciate 
the  acceptance  of  this  necessary  in- 
crease for  the  facilities  so  that  we  can 
finally  get  on  with  the  development  of 
the  Congaree  Swamp  National  Monu- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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807)  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
Island  National  Seashore. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
olfjection  to  the  immediate  con- 
of  the  bill? 
being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  bill,  which 
reported  from  the  Commit- 
]  Inergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Eimendment,  as  follows: 
1.  line  4,  strike  'loee).  is  amend- 
stt'iking  out  "numbered  GUIS"  and 
).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  No- 
1978  (92  Stat.  3489).  is  further 
by  striking  out  "numbered  GUIS" 
make  the  bill  read: 
S.  807 
exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ives    of   the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  see- 
the Act  of  October  23.  1972  (86 
),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  No- 
1978  (92  Stat.  3489).  is  further 
by  striking  out  "numbered  GUIS 
and  substituting  'numbered  GUIS 


'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ai  nendment  was  agreed  to. 

IfUNN.  Madam  President,  my 
(Senator  Mattingly)  and  I 
introduded  S.  807  on  March  15  of  this 
year  in  order  to  address  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  relatively  minor,  yet  impor- 
tant, bo  indary  change  in  the  Cumber- 
land Isli  ^nd  National  Seashore. 

In  October  1972,  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  designating  Cumber- 
land Isl  ind  as  a  National  Seashore  in 
order  tq  preclude  any  further  develop- 


ment of  this  natural  wilderness  area. 
Cumberland  Island  is  a  barrier  island 
off  the  coast  of  southern  Georgia  of 
immense  beauty  which  remains  in  vir- 
tually its  natural  state.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  island  resource  for  the  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  philosophy  underlying  our 
National  Park  System. 

Following  the  designation  of  Ctun- 
berland  Island  as  a  National  Seashore, 
the  National  Park  Service  conducted 
several  studies  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  means  through  which  to 
make  visitation  on  Cimiberland  avail- 
able to  the  largest  number  of  visitors 
without  overburdening  the  island  and 
thereby  endangering  its  natural  char- 
acter. I  will  not  attempt  to  recite  all  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's consideration  of  the  troublesome 
issue.  However,  at  one  point,  the  Park 
Service  contemplated  an  extremely 
high  visitation  volume  and,  as  a  result, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  acquire  mainland  property  in  order 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  large 
embarkation  complex  to  handle  this 
increased  volume  of  visitors.  Conse- 
quently, the  Park  Service  requested 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  original 
map  delineating  the  Cumberland 
Island  National  Seashore  in  order  to 
include  a  tract  of  land  on  the  main- 
land known  as  Point  Peter  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  construction  of  a  visitor 
center. 

In  November  1978,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Act 
of  1978  which  included  this  boundary 
adjustment. 

Public  hearings,  environmental  anal- 
yses, and  further  planning  undertaken 
by  the  Park  Service  since  1978  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Park  Service  altering  its 
plans  for  Cumberland  Island  and  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  contemplated 
levels  of  visitation.  The  embarkation 
facilities  currently  available  at  the 
Georgia  city  of  St.  Marys  have  been 
determined  to  be  adequate  to  handle 
the  current  and  projected  visitation 
levels  for  the  area.  As  a  result,  the 
Park  Service  has  concluded  that  the 
acquisition  of  Point  Peter  will  not  be 
necessary  now  or  in  the  future. 

Legislation  was  introduced  during 
the  last  Congress  with  the  support  of 
the  Park  Service  which  defined  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  same  terms 
that  were  included  in  the  original  1972 
enactment.  Although  that  legislation 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1982,  in  the  press  of  business  prior 
to  our  adjournment,  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  its  passage  in  the  Senate.  The 
passage  of  S.  807  will  simply  remove 
the  area  on  the  mainland  known  as 
Point  Peter  from  the  Cumberland 
Island  National  Seashore  and  cause 
the  boundaries  of  that  area  to  revert 
to  those  which  were  in  effect  when  the 
National  Seashore  was  first  enacted. 


Since  no  one  contemplates  public  ac- 
quisition of  Point  Peter,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  eliminate  that  area  from 
the  area  encompassed  by  the  National 
Seashore's  boundaries. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  was  fa- 
vorably reported  from  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse^nbled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  October  23.  1972  (86 
Stat.  1066),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 10.  1978  (92  Stat.  3489),  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "numbered  GUIS 
40.000D  ■  and  substituting  "numbered  GUIS 
40.000E". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  LANE  COUNTY.  OREG. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  to  proceed  next  to  H.R.  1062,  if 
the  minority  leader  concurs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R. 1062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1062)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  Gounty, 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  H.R. 
3835  is  at  the  desk,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  I  propose  to  proceed  to 
that  measure  now,  if  he  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R  3835 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3835)  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin,  as  the  "William  A.  Steiger  Post 
Office  Building." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  measure  to 
name  the  Post  Office  Building  in  Osh- 
kosh. Wis.,  the  William  A.  Steiger  Post 
Office  Building. 

In  1978,  Congress  lost  one  of  its 
finest  Members  with  the  death  of  Bill 
Steiger.  I  knew  Bill  Steiger  as  a  friend 
for  many  years  and  was  privileged  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  4  years.  Bill  Steiger's  integri- 
ty and  commitment  to  good  Govern- 
ment was  a  tremendous  inspiration  to 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

When  Bill  Steiger  was  elected  to  the 
House  in  1966,  he  became  the  young- 
est Member  of  Congress  at  age  28.  He 
quickly  became  a  respected  Member  of 
the  House  and  soon  took  a  seat  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee,  Steiger  was 
at  the  forefront  of  many  efforts  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform.  His  work  on  capital 
gains  tax  reforms  was  his  highest 
achievement  and  many  of  us  in  recent 
years  have  continued  to  make  progress 
in  this  area  because  of  the  sound  foun- 
dation Bill  Steiger's  work  provided. 

Madam  President,  Bill  Steiger  was  a 
true  statesman.  His  ability  and  hard 
work  were  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  By 
passing  this  legislation,  the  people  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  will  gain  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  a  truly  great  man.  Bill 
Steiger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
propose  now  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3379,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R  3379 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3379)  to  name  a  United  States 
Post  Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man  Post  Office  Building". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


charged  from  further  consideration  of 
S.  1805,  a  bill  to  permit  the  sur\'iving 
spouse  and  unmarried  children  of  a 
person  interred  in  a  cemetery  located 
on  a  military  installation  to  be  in- 
terred in  such  cemetery,  and  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  233 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  request  in  my  folder  for  a  se- 
quential referral  of  Senate  Resolution 
233,  and  I  shall  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  that  purpose  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reports 
to  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  233, 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  of  proposals  to 
modify  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Community,  it 
be  sequentially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  for  not  to  exceed  60  calendar 
days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DISCHARGE  OF 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE FROM  CONSIDERATION 
OF  AND  REFERRAL  OF  S.  1805 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  an- 
other request,  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader,  is  for  the  discharge  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  from  the 
consideration  of  S.  1805. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Veterans'   Affairs   Committee   be   dis- 


ORDER  FOR  DISCHARGE  OF 
THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
FROM  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  230 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 230,  to  commend  Eve  Ball,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  3044  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3044, 
the  Atlantic  Salmon  Agreement,  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  October  7.  1983. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar  are  a 
number  of  nominations,  on  pages  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  under  the  heading  "Nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Army  and  Navy." 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  his 
calendar  shows  clearance  for  all  or  any 
part  of  those  nominations  for  consid- 
eration at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
page  1.  the  first  nomination,  under  the 
judiciary,  is  cleared;  on  page  2  all 
nominations  under  the  Department  of 
State  are  cleared,  as  are  all  nomina- 
tions under  the  Department  of  State 
on  page  3;  and  we  go  to  page  4  and 
there  are  no  nominations  on  that  page 
that  are  cleared,  but  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  page  5  are  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  let  me  describe 
these  then  by  calendar  number,  if  I 
may. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  fol- 
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lowing  nominations:  Calendar  Order 
No.  324  Under  the  Judiciary;  Calendar 
Order  N^s.  327.  328,  329.  330,  and  331 
under  thie  Department  of  State;  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  332,  333.  334,  335,  and 
336  und»r  the  Department  of  State: 
and  these  nominations  on  page  5 
placed  oi  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

The      'RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  otjection  to  the  request  of  the 
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Senator 
There 


Tom  Tennessee? 

jelng  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 

OFFICER.    The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


ecutive 
The 


t  usiness. 

I  RESIDING 


The 
nation 
New  Jersey 
for  the 

Mr. 
welcome 
Barry 
New  Jeriey 

Ms 
the 


lejgislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  of 
. ,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge 

„  district  of  New  Jersey. 

BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
the  addition  of  Maryanne 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for 


Birry 


ene  rgy 


sistant 
Barry 


will  bring  to  the  bench 

and   dedication   she    has 

demonstrated  as  New  Jersey's  first  as- 

IJ.S.  attorney.  Since  1974.  Ms. 

served  in  that  office  as  an 

outstanding  professional.  She  progres- 

aftained   increased   responsibil- 

both     Republican     and 

administrations.       Her 

'irith  four  U.S.  attorneys  is  a 

1  o  her  legal  and  administrative 

In  fact,  she  is  currently  the 

ranking   woman   attorney   in 

ihe  major  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 


sively 
ities 


Democr!  itic 


tenure 
tribute 
abilities 
highest 
any  of 
fices. 
The 
ticularlj 
New 
backlog! 
and  50C 
judge  is 
No 
and  I 
acted  u 
clear 
judge 
the 

under  t 
has 


vigor  ir 
caseloa<  I 

It  is 
nee  ha\je 
undertake 
quired 
ago 


ice. 

Final 
cial  seilsitivity 


ana 

bench 

me.  I 

reach 

have 

the  juc^ciary 

pands 


THE  JUDICIARY 


ciurts  in  general,  and  most  par- 

the  Federal  district  court  in 

face  almost  overwhelming 

A  workload  of  between  400 

cases  for  each  district  court 

not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey. 

can  afford  to  go  unfilled 

pleased  that  this  one  is  being 

_   .__  expeditiously.  Therefore,  a 

requirement  for  any  prospective 

sfould  be  whether  he  or  she  has 

. and  the  energy  to  bear  up 

lat  burden.  I  believe  Ms.  Barry 

_    than    demonstrated    that 

managing  the  extraordinary 

in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

important  that  the  nomi- 

the  dedication  to  the  law  to 

the   personal   sacrifice   re- 

our  judiciary.  Ms.  Barry  long 

coiiimitted  herself  to  public  serv- 


available  for  the  Federal  bench. 
Second,  the  inclusion,  of  those  who 
have  suffered  from  discrimination  can 
bring  this  special  sensitivity  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  Maryanne  Barry 
will  bring  the  necessary  energy,  skill, 
and  sensitivity  to  the  U.S.  district 
court.  I  am  proud  of  the  Federal  jus- 
tices who  serve  in  our  State  and  look 
forward  to  Ms.  Barry's  addition  to  the 
bench. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  support  the  con- 
firmation of  Maryanne  Trump  Barry 
to  the  Federal  District  Court  of  New 
Jersey. 

Since  her  graduation  from  Hofstra 
University  Law  School  in  1974.  Ms. 
Barry  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  in  New  Jersey  where  she 
has  earned  an  excellent  reputation 
among  fellow  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar.  Maryanne  Trump  Barry 
began  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
but  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  appeals  division.  In  1981 
she  became  the  first  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney. Her  work  has  manifested  com- 
petence, honesty,  and  fairness. 

Ms.  Barry  joins  Judge  Anne  Thomp- 
son as  the  second  woman  to  sit  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey.  My  State  and  our  Nation 
need  more  highly  qualified  women, 
such  as  Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  to 
serve  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  believe  Ms.  Barry  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  New  Jersey.  I  sup- 
port here  appointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


Jei  sey 


vacs  ncy 
an 
l»on 


star  lina 


mure 


lIso 


<if 


a  judge  must  have  the  spe- 
which  is  necessary  to 
administer  justice.  The  lack  of  women 
otlier  minorities  on  our  Federal 
been  of  special  concern  to 
_  urged  a  special  effort  to 
to  those  communities  which 
titditionally  been  excluded  from 
First,  such  outreach  ex- 
pool  of  exceptional  talent 


las 
:  lave 
c  ut 


he 


Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washing- 
ton, a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Career  Minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  of  Maine, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  State  of  Qatar. 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Leba- 
non. 

Nicolas  M.  Salgo.  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Hungary. 

Gerald  Eustis  Thomas,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Kenya. 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes,  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Donald  Charles  Leidel.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  State  of  Bahrain. 

George  E.  Moose,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Benin. 

George  Roberts  Andrews,  of  Mary- 
land, a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mauritius. 

Edmund  DeJarnette.  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Army 
and  in  the  Navy,  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow  we  are  going  to  try  to  finish 
the  farm  bill  and  I  think  we  will,  and  I 
am  committed,  as  the  minority  leader 
will  recall,  to  try  to  reach  the  target 
price  bill  after  that,  and  I  may  say  in  a 
seizure  of  excess  candor  I  doubt  we 
succeed  with  that,  but  I  am  committed 
to  try. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  hope  that  we 
can  go  to  the  executive  calendar  again 
and  take  up  some  of  the  items  that  we 
were  not  able  to  clear  today.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  one  or 
more  of  those  nominations,  but  Sena- 
tors should  anticipate  that  possibility. 

The  Export  Administration  bill  was 
extended  by  14  days  and  there  are  fur- 
ther negotiations  to  try  to  extend  that 
bill  for  another  14  days,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  leadership  on  this  side 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  if  the 
difficulties  are  worked  out. 

However,  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  or  to  take  it  up  if 
they  are  not  worked  out.  But  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  of  that  possibility. 

So  tomorrow  possibly  Export  Admin- 
istration, finish  dairy  and  tobacco,  the 
executive  calendar,  and  possibly  a  De- 
fense Production  Act,  which  I  also  do 
not  think  will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
There  may  be  other  matters  cleared 
for  action  by  unanimous  consent. 

We  will  come  in  at  9:30  a.m.  and  be 
on  the  bill  at  10  a.m.  It  is  my  hope  we 
can  finish  the  business  of  the  Senate 
by  midaftemoon  and  maybe  as  early 
as  2  p.m. 

In  a  moment  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  awaiting  the  action  by  the 
House  on  the  unemployment  benefits 
extension  bill,  and  probably  the  pas- 
sage of  the  adjournment  resolution, 
but  I  will  not  do  that  at  the  moment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  184) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  October  6  or  7  until  October 
17,  1983. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  184)  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

H.  Con  Res.  184 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  October  6, 
1983,  or  on  Friday.  October  7.  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  October  6,  1983.  or 
Friday,  October  7,  1983,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  majority  leader  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  they  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday,  October  17,  1983. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  see 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Since  we  are  unsure  of  when  the 
House  will  act.  we  have  to  await  their 
further  action  on  this  bill,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:16  p.m.  recessed  until  7:37 
p.m.  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Warner). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  acting  majority 
leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  UNTIL  OCTOBER  17.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
adjournment  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  184. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  order  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  in  the  morning,  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  leader  is  correct.  The  order 
provides  for  reconvening  at  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
in  accordance  with  that  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:38  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  October  7.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m. 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Albert  J.  Baciocco.  Jr.,  570-26- 
1577/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  065-18- 
8099/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representatives  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
27th  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Representative 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Oregon. 

Alternative  Representatives 
Richard  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Nunzio  J.  Palladino.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  October  6.  1983: 
In  the  Army 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  Commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen  Vernon  J.  Andrews,  382-26- 
3639.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen  Luis  E.  Gonzalez-Vales.  583-72- 
7541,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gray  W.  Harrison,  Jr..  428-38- 
2690,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kiely.  037-12-6630. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexis  T.  Lum,  576-20-8455, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  A.  Shank,  559-16-0824. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edward  G.  Pagano,  574-10-0734. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  6,  1983: 
Department  of  State 

Donald  Charles  Leidel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  State  of  Bahrain. 

George  E.  Moose,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Benin. 

George  Roberts  Andrews,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Sen- 
ice,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mauriti- 
us. 

Edmund  DeJarnette.  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic. 

Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser%'- 
ice.  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ivory  Coast. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  of  Maine,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Qatar. 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon. 
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M.  Salgo,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambas- 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

_  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

Eustis  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 

Unlted  SUtes  of  America  to  the 

of  Kenya. 

A.    Veliotes.    of    California,    a 

member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 

of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 

Extitordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

States  of  America  to  the  Arab 

of  Egypt. 
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Ambassador 
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The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Bryan  R. 
Cole,  and  ending  Alan  E.  Santo,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 


and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  26.  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Lorraine  M. 
Bivalec.  and  ending  Ivan  P.  Szilvassy.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  26.  1983. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  William  J. 
Dyer,  and  ending  William  R.  Davis,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  26.  1983. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Robert  A.  Rothman,  D.H.L.. 
D.D..  Community  Synagogue.  Rye, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God,  great  in  wisdom,  grant  us, 
we  of  finite  minds,  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand that  wherever  Your  children 
call  upon  You  for  strength,  guidance, 
courage,  and  inspiration.  Your  spirit 
comes  among  them  to  bless  them.  We 
beseech  Your  presence  this  day  and  in 
this  place. 

May  the  efforts  expended  in  worthy 
aspirations,  and  the  deeds  accom- 
plished through  exemplary  commit- 
ment, help  bring  nigh  to  You  those 
who  look  to  this  House  for  guidance 
and  direction.  May  the  power  of  prin- 
ciple rather  than  the  principle  of 
power  be  the  measure  of  this  leader- 
ship's contribution.  Teach  them  nei- 
ther to  be  afraid  of  espousing  good 
causes  nor  of  cherishing  good  convic- 
tions. Save  them  and  us  from  that 
life's  outlook  which  consists  of  slogans 
that  numb  the  mind,  starve  the  soul, 
and  stultify  progress.  May  they  come 
to  learn,  as  we  must  all,  that  prayer 
without  performance  is  perfidy,  faith 
without  function  is  fanaticism,  and  de- 
mocracy without  devotion  is  denial. 

Guide  and  preserve,  we  pray  You,  all 
who  zealously  and  wisely  direct  this 
body,  and  those  who  contribute  to  its 
strength.  May  they  continue  to  strive 
for  the  beauty  of  studious  reason,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  vibrant  and  viable 
Nation,  for  the  enlargement  of  fear- 
less truth,  and  for  the  sweetness  of 
adding  dignity  and  joy  to  humanity's 
earthly  home  by  touching  our  dust 
with  the  quality  and  spirit  of  divinity. 
Amen. 


the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983,  as 
"National  Disabled  Veteran's  Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 


RABBI  ROBERT  ROTHMAN 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Robert  Rothman,  who  gave  the  invo- 
cation this  morning,  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Community  Synagogue 
in  Rye,  N.Y.  Rabbi  Rothman  has 
worked  with  this  congregation  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  recently  was 
awarded  a  life  tenure  by  the  syna- 
gogue. 

Rabbi  Rothman  is  an  ardent  devotee 
of  human  rights,  interfaith  and  higher 
education,  and  humanitarian  causes. 
He  is  the  recipient  of  distinctive  serv- 
ice awards  by  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  and  has 
been  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  both 
the  Community's  Synagogue's  Men's 
Club  and  the  Rye  Lodge  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  He  maintains  an  abiding  inter- 
est in  higher  education  and  has  lec- 
tured at  many  universities.  He  has 
served  as  a  professor  at  a  number  of 
colleges  in  New  York,  including  lona 
College  in  New  Rochelle,  Marymount 
College  in  Tarrytown.  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Purchase. 

Rabbi  Rothman  has  proven  himself 
to  be  an  accomplished  student  as  well 
as  teacher.  He  most  recently  received 
a  doctorate  of  divinity,  adding  to  his 
two  bachelor  degrees,  two  master's  de- 
grees, and  doctorate  in  Hebrew  letters, 
which  he  received  from  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Rothman  has  had  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  poems  published,  dealing 
with  a  wide  range  of  issues.  One  of  his 
many  articles,  concerning  the  values 
of  a  diverse  American  society,  which 
appeared  in  Liberty  magazine,  received 
the  George  Washington  Medal  Award 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  in  1966. 

The  rabbi  has  a  sensitive  and  ongo- 
ing concern  for  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. He  serves  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Rye  Association  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  Rye  Youth  Council,  the  West- 
chester Council  on  Alcoholism,  the 
Westchester  County  Tricentennial 
Commission,  and  is  the  chaplain  of  the 
Rye  Police  Department.  He  has  won 
the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  the  love 
of  his  congregation,  and  the  admira- 


tion of  his  community,  by  virtue  of  his 
deep  commitment  to  his  religious  con- 
victions and  his  humanitarian  concern 
for  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Rothman  is 
here  with  us  today  and  welcome  him 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


LACK  OF         CONGRESSIONAL 

HEARINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM 
SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mitchell).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
very  moment  the  Senate  is  probably 
engaged  in  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ms.  Susan  Phillips  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  this  is  being  done  without 
benefit  of  any  kind  of  hearing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hearing  was  sched- 
uled to  be  held  on  October  26.  but  last 
night  at  5  o'clock  we  learned  that, 
indeed,  a  hearing  had  been  very  hasti- 
ly called  for  today.  To  top  that  off.  the 
decision  was  made  that  there  would  be 
no  witnesseSi-I  find  this  to  be  very  dis- 
turbing. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation, 
which  has  oversight  over  IMS,  along 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing with  great  interest  the  affairs 
of  this  tiny  but  troubled  agency. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate  ap- 
pears to  be  willing  to  rush  through 
this  appointment  with  no  opportunity 
for  discussion. 

Since  May.  our  subcommittee  has 
been  investigating  various  internal 
problems  of  IMS:  such  as  the  lack  of 
annual  reports;  the  lack  of  regular 
audits  of  the  grants;  and  the  lack  of 
any  peer  review  process.  We  have  been 
told  by  many  IMS  board  members  of 
the  arbitrary  and  unilateral  decisions 
made  by  IMS  officials  without  any 
consultation  with  the  IMS  board— in  a 
manner  contrary  to  law.  In  fact  a  tra- 
dition has  developed  for  the  Executive 
Director  to  run  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, instead  of  the  reverse.  Ms.  Phil- 
lips should  be  questioned  on  this. 

We  are  further  concerned  by  allega- 
tions of  open  meetings  which  have 
been  closed— in  violation  of  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  Likewise,  we  know  that 
staffing  levels  have  been  well  below 
the  number  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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This  agency  Is  now  on  its  fourth  Di- 
rector in  4  years.  The  head  of  IMS  is 
to  serve  is  a  spokesman  for  the  arts 
and  as  ar  advocate.  That  is  why  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  a  meeting 
with  our  subcommittee  staff  on  July 
11  when  asked  whether  she  thought 
there  wa4  a  Federal  role  for  funding  of 
the  arts^  Ms.  Phillips  refused  to 
answer  tl  le  question. 

Yet  thli  is  a  pivotal  question  for  any 
proposed; Director  for  this  agency,  es- 
pecially since  IMS  has  now  received  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  resulting  in  a  budget 
that  will  Edmost  double  its  1983  appro- 
priation. This  is  an  interesting  reversal 
since  earlier  this  year  the  White 
House  ca  lied  for  zero  funding,  but  the 
administi  ation  has  since  muted  its  op- 
position. iWe  interpret  this  as  a  signal 
that  the  :MS  should  not  only  continue 
to  exist  1  ut  that  it  should  do  so  in  an 
effective  manner, 

I  have  nvited  Ms.  Phillips  to  appear 
at  2  p.ir.  on  October  26  before  the 
House  Covemment  Operations  sub- 
committ«e  on  Government  Activities 
and  Tra  isportation  to  answer  these 
question!  in  detail. 

I  expniss  my  concern  because  it  is 
my  unde  -standing  that  in  Ms.  Phillips' 
previous  work  with  other  organiza- 
tions, sh;  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
any  and  all  governmental  funding  or 
support  lor  the  arts. 
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FDA  approved  Aspartame  premature- 
ly. 

The  dissenters  are  concerned  that 
the  use  of  this  product  in  unlimited 
qusuitities  may  cause  brain  tumors.  In 
addition,  others  feel  that  its  unlimited 
use  may  affect  certain  chemicals  in 
the  brain  thereby  affecting  human  be- 
havior. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  scientific 
debate  over  this  issue,  but  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  Aspartame  is  distributed  in 
the  safest  manner  possible. 

At  present,  due  to  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  production  of  Aspartame, 
manufacturers  are  combining  Aspar- 
tame and  saccharin.  In  the  near 
future,  producers  will  begin  to  phase 
out  saccharin  and  replace  it  with 
Aspartame,  substantially  increasing 
the  quantity  of  its  use  in  carbonated 
beverages. 

My  bill  will  require  the  FDA  to  es- 
tablish concentration  limits  on  the  use 
of  Aspartame  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  unregulated  use  of  this  product 
until  further  studies  are  completed. 


CONCENTRATION 
FOR   ASPARTAME   ARE 


(JeJDENSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
.  -    Secretary    of   Health    and 
i  Jervices  to  establish  maximum 
concentration  levels  for  Aspartame  as 
i  dditive.  I  would  like  to  take 
opportunity  to  explain  some  of 
why  I  feel  this  legislation 


is    virtually    an    infant 
that   is   thought    to   be   the 
^temative    to    saccharin.    Al- 
most  people   agree   that   the 
poied  by  the  use  of  Aspartame 
(han  those  associated  with  sac- 
has  not  been  conclusively  de- 
that  Aspartame  is  safe  at  dif- 
(^nsumption  levels.  Since  the 
of  this  product,  there  has 
debate   in   the   scientific 
about  the  potential  health 
_  with  it.  Regardless  of 
that  remained,  the  Food 
Dr^g  Administration  (FDA)  ap- 
is product  for  use  in  both  dry 
carbonated    beverages.    I 
talked  to  a  number  of  people, 
scientists  and  consumer  groups, 
firm  in  their  belief  that  the 
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Use  of  statistics  in  this  manner  is 
not  unlike  the  way  a  drunken  man 
uses  a  lamppost— for  support  rather 
than  illumination. 

Let  us  have  a  little  illumination  on 
this  subject.  Unemployment  follows  a 
straight  line  neither  on  a  Department 
of  Labor  chart  nor  a  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  map.  Consider  a  tale 
of  two  cities.  The  July  unemployment 
rate  for  Philadelphia  was  8.1  percent, 
while  in  the  four-county  Pittsburgh 
area,  a  region  of  heavy  industry,  un- 
employment was  more  than  13  per- 
cent. The  persistence  of  unemploy- 
ment in  western  Pennsylvania  is  not 
adequately  reflected  in  a  statewide  un- 
employment rate  of  11.5  percent.  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  recession  con- 
tinues, all  averages  notwithstanding. 

We  should  not  become  so  preoccu- 
pied with  averages  that  we  overlook 
the  severity  of  joblessness  in  critical 
industrial  regions.  A  person  can  drown 
in  a  river  with  an  average  depth  of  3 
feet,  we  should  remember,  if  he  fails 
to  account  for  the  possibility  of  deep 
and  dangerous  waters.  Any  national 
strategy  for  recovery  must  account  for 
that  possibility  as  well. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LECH 
WALESA 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
martial  law  was  established  in  Poland 
in  1981.  the  world  community  has 
watched  the  growth  of  the  Polish 
Union  Solidarity.  Renouncing  the  use 
of  force,  their  weapons  have  been 
their  solidarity  and  their  faith  in  their 
cause. 

The  announcement  yesterday  that 
their  leader  has  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  that  faith  and  the  nobility  of 
their  cause. 

Lech  Walesa  is  more  than  just  one 
person.  He  is  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
hope,  of  peace  and  freedom.  He  is,  as 
one  of  his  opponents  said  "a  man  who 
will  grow  rapidly  *  •  *  a  man  touched 
by  the  finger  of  God." 

I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations 
and  Niech  Pan  Bog  Blogoslawi,  God 
bless,  to  Lech  Walesa  and  the  Polish 
people. 


D  1010 

ILLUMINATION  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  point  to  a  drop  in  national  unem- 
ployment figures  as  evidence  the  re- 
cession is  over  argue  that  statistics  are 
on  their  side. 


VOLUNTARY  ORGAN  DONATIONS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  May 
3.  1983,  Janeen,  a  7-pound,  3-ounce, 
baby  girl,  the  second  child  of  Patrick 
and  Susan  Fukuhara,  was  bom  in 
Hawaii.  She  was  a  seemingly  normal 
and  healthy  baby.  However,  at  her  2- 
month  checkup,  it  was  discovered  that 
her  liver  was  enlarged  and  subsequent 
tests  confirmed  that  she  had  a  mal- 
functioning liver. 

In  her  first  3  months,  Janeen  had 
two  unsuccessful  operations  to  correct 
her  liver  deficiency.  The  doctors  told 
Janeen's  parents  that  they  did  not 
expect  Janeen  to  live  past  Christmas 
1982. 

In  July  of  this  year.  President 
Reagan  made  a  compassionate  appeal 
for  a  liver  donor  for  a  critically  ill  11- 
month-old  girl.  The  Houston-based 
Living  Bank,  which  coordinates  organ 
donations,  received  over  1,000  calls  in 
response  to  the  President's  plea.  In 
July  and  August,  the  Pittsburgh  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center  performed  a 
record  number  of  liver  transplants, 
but.  like  old  news  and  the  passing  of 
time,  the  number  of  donors  dropped 
significantly  and  Janeen  is  now  await- 
ing a  suitable  liver  donor  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh center. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Janeen's  grand- 
parents to  remind  our  American 
people  that  the  need  for  donor  livers  is 
a  continuing  one  and  we  cannot  forget 
our  children  like  Janeen.  I  believe  we 
are  a  compassionate  society,  which  oc- 


casionally needs  a  gentle  reminder,  so 
that  we  do  not  forget  our  most  pre- 
cious resource,  our  children. 

I  remind  the  people  of  our  Nation 
that  organ  donors  are  greatly  needed. 
One  way  we  in  Congress  can  assist  is 
by  supporting  our  colleague,  Mr.  Gore 
of  Tennessee,  who  has  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  voluntary  organ  do- 
nations and  to  improve  coordination  of 
organ  procurement  and  distribution.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  measure 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  expedite  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 


RESOLUTION    OF    CELEBRATION 

AND    CONGRATULATIONS    FOR 

LECH  WALESA 

(Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  to  cele- 
brate and  congratulate  Lech  Walesa, 
leader  of  Solidarity,  for  being  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  There  is  no 
greater  spokesman  in  the  world  for 
human  rights  and  for  the  basic  free- 
doms that  we  all  believe  in. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  of  celebration 
and  congratulations  for  Lech  Walesa 
for  winning  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


flipflop  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
anti-Communist  government  on 
Taiwan.  Last  year,  for  example,  he 
said  that  "the  Taiwan  question  is  a 
matter  for  the  Chinese  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait.  We  will  not 
interfere  in  this  matter  *  •  •  .  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  an  abiding  interest 
and  concern  that  any  resolution  be 
peaceful."  If  this  is  the  case,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  arm  to  the  teeth  the 
Communists  in  Peking  who  have  never 
renounced  their  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  annex  the  last  bastion  of  anti- 
communism  in  China. 

Our  cozying  up  to  the  Communists 
comes  precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
Communists  in  China  are  cozying  up 
to  the  Communists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  do  so  in  the  wildly  un- 
realistic notion  that  Communists  can 
ever  be  our  allies.  Having  already  built 
the  Soviet  war  machine  only  to  have 
the  weapons  it  produced  pointed  at  us, 
we  must  never  make  the  same  mistake 
again. 

Communists  are  Communists,  re- 
gardless of  the  territory  which  they 
have  taken  by  force  and  on  which  they 
oppress  their  subjects.  It  is  the  sheer- 
est folly  to  subsidize  their  military 
buildups,  then  have  to  drain  the  life- 
blood  of  our  own  economy  just  to  keep 
pace  in  an  escalating  arms  race. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  NEW  GUIDE- 
LINES ON  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  An- 
thony Sutton  of  Stanford  estimates 
that  up  to  95  percent  of  the  Soviet  war 
machine  is  of  Western  origin,  having 
come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  We  forget 
this,  at  our  own  peril,  and  I  bring  this 
fact  to  my  colleagues'  attention  in 
light  of  recent  developments  in  our  re- 
lations with  Peking. 

In  recent  weeks  the  administration 
has  prepared  new  guidelines  regarding 
Communist  China.  Henceforth,  ac- 
cording to  these  guidelines,  Commu- 
nist China  will  be  considered  a  friend- 
ly, nonalined  nation.  These  new  guide- 
lines will  pave  the  way  for  the  approv- 
al of  almost  all  of  China's  requests  for 
military  sales  by  the  United  States. 
Such  taxpayer-financed  business 
transactions  are  expected  to  surpass 
$1  billion  by  1984. 

The  President,  meanwhile,  plans  to 
visit  Peking  in  April,  as  part  of  this  on- 
going effort  to  cozy  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists. The  White  House  also  intends  to 
open  up  cultural  and  military  ex- 
changes, allowing  officials  of  the  Chi- 
nese military  to  inspect  American  in- 
stallations. All  of  which  called  to  mind 
this    week    the    President's    apparent 


JAMES  WATT  SHOULD  REMAIN 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  is  not  the  first 
public  official  to  make  unfortunate  re- 
marks for  which  he  readily  apologized, 
nor  will  he  be  the  last.  While  the  judg- 
ments are  still  coming  in  the  wake  of 
his  misstatements,  we  should  not  leave 
him  short  on  his  achievements. 

The  facts  remain  that  James  Watt 
has  been  the  best  qualified,  perhaps 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

He  has  brought  vast  experience  to  a 
Department  in  which  he  had  knowl- 
edge in  virtually  all  phases  of  its  oper- 
ation. His  performance  as  the  manager 
of  America's  vast  natural  resources 
has  reflected  commonsense:  Removing 
the  cumbersome  and  punitive  controls 
on  energy  and  economy  growth  with- 
out sacrificing  the  environment,  de- 
spite the  vastly  exaggerated  rhetoric 
of  his  enemies. 

James  Watt  is  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cut  back  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  endless  redtape  stifling 
decisionmaking.  In  walking  down  the 
hallways  of  that  agency  now.  you  do 
not  find  aimless  workers  without  a  job 
to  do.  As  was  the  case  until  he  took 
the  helm. 

His  progress  and  enthusiasm  for  his 
role  in  one  of  our  Nation's  most  visible 
agencies  cannot  be  doubted.  The  De- 
partment's annual  report,  "A  Year  of 


Change:  To  Restore  America's  Great- 
ness," detail  a  remarkably  good  record. 
James  Watt  should  be  judged  by  his 
accomplishments,  not  his  unfortunate 
remarks,  which  have  become  a  wedge 
by  his  enemies  to  have  him  removed. 
James  Watt  should  remain  on  the  job. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  AMERICAN  STU- 
DENTS WHO  FOUGHT  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  the 
speaker  at  Fort  Hays  State  University 
in  Hays,  Kans..  rededicating  the  Me- 
morial Student  Union  on  that  campus 
in  memory  of  the  students  who  lost 
their  lives  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  my  remarks,  I  recalled  the  speech 
given  by  the  former  General  of  the 
Army,  Douglas  MacArthur,  to  the 
cadets  of  West  Point  in  regard  to  an- 
other conflict  similar  to  that  of  Viet- 
nam. Speaking  about  the  courage  and 
example  of  the  men  who  fought  in 
Korea,  General  MacArthur  said: 

These  men  will  fight  and  per  chance  die, 
for  one  reason  only,  for  their  country— for 
America.  Just  the  simple  fact  their  country 
called. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  called  and 
Kent  Amerine.  Barton  Brooks,  Mi- 
chael Donovan,  James  Eisenhour, 
Samuel  Gardner,  James  Heskett, 
Terry  Householter,  Arthur  Klaus,  and 
Norman  Leikam  all  answered.  We  also 
answered  that  call  last  weekend  in  re- 
membering these  young  men  and  that 
the  responsibility  and  task  of  safe- 
guarding individual  freedom  belongs 
and  falls  to  every  generation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  full  text  of  General 
MacArthur's  quote: 

These  men  will  suffer  hunger  and  thirst, 
boiling  suns  and  frozen  beaches,  but  they 
must  go  on  and  on  and  on  when  everything 
within  them  seems  to  stop  and  die. 

They  will  grow  old  in  youth  burned  out  in 
searing  minutes,  even  though  life  owes 
them  many  tranquil  years.  In  these  trouble- 
some times  of  confused  and  bewildered 
international  sophistication,  let  no  man  mis- 
understand why  they  do  that  which  they 
must  do. 

These  men  will  fight  and  per  chance  die, 
for  one  reason  only— for  their  country— for 
America.  No  complex  philosophies  of  world 
intrigue  and  conspiracy  dominate  their 
thoughts.  No  exploitation  of  extravagance 
of  propaganda  dims  their  sensibilities.  Just 
the  simple  fact  their  country  called. 


THE  WHEAT  EXPORT  INCENTIVE 
ACT 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Intiloduced  today  a  new  farm  pro- 
posal, tie  Wheat  Export  Incentive 
Act.  I  bflleve  this  act  will  break  the 
impasse  Which  has  developed  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  in 
recent  ^lonths.  My  bill  includes  a 
ice  freeze  which  the  adminis- 
and  the  American  Farm 
ave  sought.  It  also  moves  out 
lirectlon  to  control  the  major 
lening  problems  of  wheat 
,y  and  export. 
. .  ,jeat  Export  Incentive  Act  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  an- 
nounced 1984  wheat  program.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
bill,  which  would  use  the 
dortion  of  the  target  price 
freeze  savings  to  fund  a  new  system  of 
wheat  ej  port  certificates,  will  save  $50 
million  he  first  year  and  over  $200 
million  the  second  year,  compared 
with  the  announced  program.  I  believe 
I  have  the  only  wheat  program  pro- 
posal wliich  will  save  money,  and  at 
the  sam!  time,  increase  gross  income 
to  the  \meat  producers  who  partici- 
pate. Pirther,  my  bill  will  make  us 
more  competitive  in  the  world  market 
1  allow  us  to  begin  to  recapture 
our  higher,  traditional  market  share. 
This  bii:  takes  a  supply  management 
approacli  by  providing  incentives  for 
program  participation.  The  Congres- 
sional F.esearch  Service  estimates  a 
participation  rate  in  excess  of  70  per- 
cent. 

reaction  from  my  colleagues 
States  and  from 
^rm  organizations  has  been 
very  positive.  I  look  forward  to  early 
Wheat  J  ubcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Wheat  I  xport  Incentive  Act.  I  am  con- 
vinced t  lis  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come:  W  ore  wheat  exports,  more  farm 
income,  high  program  participation, 
contaim  lent  of  program  costs,  and  re- 
duction 3f  excess  stocks. 
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ditional  $1,700  which  is  nondeductible 
to  your  IRA  for  a  total  of  $3,750  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  IRA. 

This  is  important  to  nonworking 
spouses  as  the  law  now  provides  for  a 
spousal  IRA  of  $2,250  that  is  deducti- 
ble. You  can  now  by  my  amendment, 
put  the  $1,750  in  such  an  account  also, 
and  designate  all  of  that  for  the  non- 
working  spouse,  so  that  the  nonwork- 
ing spouse  would  have  $2,000  in  the 
IRA  as  well  as  the  $2,000  for  the  work- 
ing spouse. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
event  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  NONDEDUCTIBLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Mr. 


IflA 

flOORE  asked  and  was  given 
_..  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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vinder  present  law  is  $2,000. 
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deduct  $2,000,  and  add  an  ad- 


D  1020 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  addresses 
the  social  security  benefit  disparity, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  notch 
problem. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  all  aware  of  the  gross  inequities  in 
benefit  payments  which  have  resulted 
from  the  benefit  formula  change 
signed  into  law  in  1977  by  former 
President  Carter.  The  1977  Social  Se- 
curity Financing  Amendments  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  what  was  then  per- 
ceived to  be  a  benefit  overcompensa- 
tion problem.  Instead,  however.  Presi- 
dent Carters  so-called  solution  has 
snowballed  into  an  unfair  and  penaliz- 
ing disparity  between  benefits  payed 
to  individuals  who  have  similar  work 
records  but  were  born  only  1  year,  or  1 
month,  and  in  some  cases,  just  1  day, 
apart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that,  like  me. 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  notch  problem  since 
its  inequities  became  clearly  evident 
early  in  1982;  1982  was  the  year  that 
those  who  were  born  in  1917  and 
worked  until  age  65  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  secure  and  rewarding  retire- 
ment. However,  these  retirees  soon 
learned  that  regardless  of  their  work 
records,  their  benefits  would  be  calcu- 
lated under  a  different  formula  than 
those  who  were  born  a  year  before 
them.  Consequently,  their  benefits  are 
now  substantially  lower  even  though 
they  retired  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  1971  formula 
been  designed  in  a  fashion  enabling 
newer  retirees  to  receive  benefits 
which  were  more  consistent  with  those 
of  their  older  coworkers,  we  would  not 
need  to  readdress  this  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  1977  Carter  legis- 
lation fell  far  short  of  fully  consider- 
ing the  unjust  impact  the  new  benefit 


calculation  has  had  on  our  Nation's  re- 
tirees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  in- 
dividual who  has  worked  hard  all  his/ 
her  life  to  understand  why  an  older 
neighbor,  with  a  similiar  or  even  less 
impressive  work  record,  should  receive 
$100  more  in  social  security  benefits 
per  month;  $100  per  month,  $1,200  per 
year,  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  fixed  pension  in- 
comes. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  fair,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  right  for  us  to  ask 
this  worker,  who  has  the  same  finan- 
cial burdens  as  the  older  worker,  to 
accept  the  incredible  benefit  differ- 
ence just  because  he  was  born  at  a 
later  date.  Instead,  as  responsible  lead- 
ers, in  a  nation  proud  of  its  quest  for 
equality,  this  Congress  must  commit 
itself  to  further  investigating  this  ben- 
efit disparity  and  acting  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  those  who  have  become  victims 
of  the  notch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  4  weeks,  I 
have  received  more  than  1,000  inquir- 
ies from  social  security  recipients  who 
have  been  wronged  by  the  notch.  Who 
are  these  people  who  have  been  asked 
to  endure  a  benefit  miscalculation  and 
unfair  compensation?  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  our  older  Americans:  a  class 
of  our  most  respected  citizens;  chil- 
dren during  the  Great  Depression, 
heros  of  the  World  War  II  era,  and  the 
parents  of  modern  America.  Their  ef- 
forts, their  dedication  and  their  work 
for  this  Nation  is  embedded  in  our  uni- 
versal recognition  as  a  world  leader. 
We  cannot  shadow  their  contributions. 
We  cannot  ignore  this  inequity. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  out- 
lines steps  for  developing  recommen- 
dations to  remedy  the  disparity  in  the 
computation  of  social  security  award- 
ed benefits  to  persons  born  after  1917. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  a  way  to  rescind  the  notch  prob- 
lem and  insure  that  all  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  equally  and  fairly  compensat- 
ed for  their  lifetime  contributions  to 
the  industrial  and  economic  strength 
of  this  Nation. 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY:  THE  DEAN 
RETIRES 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
knowledgeable  and  respected  corre- 
spondent who  has  covered  Capitol  Hill 
longer  than  all  but  one  Member  of  the 
House  has  been  here,  recently  retired, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  personal  note 
of  that  special  event.  Joe  McCaffrey, 
dean  of  broadcast  journalists  who  had 
been  here  for  38  years,  left  at  the  end 
of  last  month  to  retire  to  his  farm  in 
Virginia. 


Joe  was  WMAL's  correspondent  and 
commentator  for  most  of  those  years, 
earning  a  reputation  for  competence, 
reliability,  and  fairness.  His  report, 
"Today  in  Congress."  a  program  re- 
porting the  floor  and  committee  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress,  was  the  longest 
running  sponsored  program  on  the  air 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  His  program, 
"Meet  the  Member,"  a  biographical 
sketch  of  House  and  Senate  Members, 
was  on  the  air  for  12  years.  In  addition 
he  did  daily  commentaries  on  the 
major  issues.  All  of  these  he  presented 
with  an  understanding  bom  of  experi- 
ence amassed  by  no  other  member  of 
the  broadcast  media. 

Joe  was  in  love  with  this  institution, 
he  worried  about  it,  he  tried  to  nurse 
it  along.  He  believed  in  representative 
government.  He  exhibited  none  of  the 
cynicism  frequently  shown  by  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  and  I  think  for 
that  reason  he  leaves  many  friends 

here. 

Joe  McCaffrey  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi's  Washington  Reporters 
Hall  of  Fame  and  was  the  winner  of 
five  Emmy's  from  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  I  said  earlier  that  he  was  re- 
tiring to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  but  he  is 
really  fulfilling  one  of  the  dreams  of 
most  longtime  reporters:  to  own  and 
publish  a  small  to^-n  newspaper.  Joe's 
attention  will  now  be  focused  on  the 
Culpeper  News  of  which  he  is  owner- 
publisher. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  exceptional 
news  reporter,  commentator  and 
friend,  and  wishing  him  many  more 
productive  and  interesting  times. 


rather  than  reaction  and  ad  hoc  trade 
restrictions. 

It  would  also  send  a  signal  to  our 
trading  partners  that  we  are  serious 
about  trade,  serious  about  stopping 
unfair  trading  practices  and  serious 
about  increasing  our  export  market. 

The  Senate,  however,  tacked  on  a 
major  industrial  policy  component 
which  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  could  result  in 
this  important  legislation  being 
vetoed. 

Industrial  policy  is  suddenly  per- 
ceived as  the  panacea  for  all  of  our 
ills,  a  philosophy  I  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to. 

While  the  issue  of  industrial  policy 
may  deserve  its  day  in  court,  attaching 
this  to  legislation  which  is  considered 
vital  for  cutting  America's  ballooning 
trade  deficit  is  unwise. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant trade  reorganization  legisla- 
tion and  will  not  cloud  the  issue  with 
the  highly  controversial  and  separate 
question  of  industrial  policy. 


ON  CREATING  A  DEPARTMENT 

OF   INTERNATIONAL   TRADE 

AND  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  Senate  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee  approved  a  major 
trade  reorganization  bill  which  would 
create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  House  and  strongly  support  this 
reorganization  which  would  consoli- 
date trade  policymaking  functions 
which  are  now  scattered  among  a 
number  of  agencies. 

This  reorganization  would  enable  us 
to  more  fully  develop  our  internation- 
al trade  opportunities  and  defend  our 
international  trading  rights. 

For  the  first  time,  a  single  Cabinet 
Department  would  be  responsible  for 
both  policymaking  and  policy  imple- 
mentation. It  would  enable  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  that  emphasizes  an- 
ticipation    and     coordinated     action. 


DISABLED      VIETNAM      VETERAN 
NOMINATED  OUTSTANDING 

HANDICAPPED      FEDERAL     EM- 
PLOYEE OF  THE  YEAR 
(Mr.      HAMMERSCHMIDT      asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  selfless 
and  dedicated  American  combat  veter- 
an who  has  been  selected  in  a  keen 
competition  as  1  of  10  outstanding 
handicapped  Federal  employees  of 
1983. 

He  is  Daniel  R.  Brophy  of  Brush 
Prairie,  Wash.,  a  clinical  social  worker 
at  the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  division  of 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Brophy  was  nominated  for  this 
award  by  Harry  Walters,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Of  68  nominees  from  39  Federal 
agencies,  Mr.  Brophy  emerged  as  1  of 
the  top  10. 

Daniel  Brophy  was  a  Marine  Corps 
captain  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
While  on  a  helicopter  aerial  observa- 
tion mission,  he  was  hit  in  the  neck  by 
enemy  gunfire  which  immediately  par- 
alyzed him  from  the  chest  down. 

He  underwent  months  of  intensive 
rehabilitation  and  operations  at  the 
VA  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Center  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  known  of 
that  marvelous  center,  and  I  know  of 
the  tremendous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
staff  and  patients  there  to  work 
through  the  pain  and  psychological 
hardship  that  accompanies  spinal  inju- 
ries. Daniel  Brophy  is  a  testimonial 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  success 


of  the   Center's  caring  and  medical 
skill. 

Upon  his  release  from  the  medical 
center,  and  undaunted  by  his  handi- 
cap. Mr.  Brophy  completed  2  years  of 
schooling  at  Clark  College  in  Vancou- 
ver and  then  2  more  years  at  the  Van- 
couver campus  of  Evergreen  State  Col- 
lege, receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  1978. 
Later,  he  received  a  masters  degree  in 
social  work  from  Portland  State  Uni- 
versity. Oreg. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  his  energy  and  sense 
of  public  service  that  Daniel  Brophy 
should  be  named  an  outstanding 
handicapped  Federal  worker— but.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suspect  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated an  outstanding  worker,  handi- 
cap or  not.  no  matter  where  he 
worked.  His  perservering  spirit,  his 
dedication  to  his  job  and  his  communi- 
ty work  typifies  the  strength  of  the 
American  veteran  who  becomes  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Even  with  his  already  active  and  de- 
manding job  schedule,  Mr.  Brophy 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  coalition  of  handicapped  organiza- 
tions, works  with  a  Vietnam  veterans 
self-help  group,  is  on  an  advisory 
board  of  Evergreen  College  and  serves 
as  a  consultant  and  counselor  to  a 
crisis  hotline  and  to  the  Southwest 
Washington  Health  Systems  Agency. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Portland 
Federal  Executive  Boards  Committee 
on  Special  Placement  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  many  nonhandi- 
capped  citizens  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  match  Mr.  Brophys  efforts. 

He  and  his  wife  have  2  children  and 
they  have  served  as  foster  parents  for 
17  other  children  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  6,  Mr. 
Brophy  and  the  nine  other  outstand- 
ing handicapped  Federal  workers  will 
be  honored  at  a  ceremony  here  in 
Washington.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  selection  of  Daniel 
Brophy  as  their  representative  in  this 
fine  program. 

As  excellent  a  choice  as  he  is.  I  am 
sure  the  VA  had  a  difficult  time  choos- 
ing one  candidate  from  all  the  dedicat- 
ed and  patriotic  handicapped  men  and 
women  working  for  them.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Brophy  and  I  am  sure  I  do  so  with  the 
best  wishes  of  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


RURAL     ELECTRIFICATION     AND 
TELEPHONE   REVOLVING   FUND 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY       ACT       OP 
1983 
(Mr.    BONER   of   Tennessee    asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 
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Conse  rvation. 
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Sp'  'aker. 


^NER     of    Tennessee.     Mr. 

yesterday,  the  Subcommittee 

.  Credit  and  Rural  De- 

of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

ijegan  hearings  on  H.R.  3050, 

Electrification    and    Tele- 

olving  Fund  Self-Sufficien- 

1983.  As  an  original  cospon- 

in  strong  support  of  this  bill. 

rural  areas  have  always 

in    important     role     in    the 

development  of  the  State 

as  well  as  the  Nation. 

However,  our  attention  is  fo- 

the  issues  and  concerns  of 

s  urban  areas.  H.R.  3050 

in  opportunity  to  turn  our  at- 

qack  to  the  issues  of  our  rural 

ties.   One  of  these  issues  is 

to  provide  affordable  elec- 

telephone   service    to    rural 

fact,  this  expense  has  made  it 

ive    to    most    companies    to 

ice  lines  despite  the  clear 

our  rural  neighbors.  Many 

an  remember  when  the  flick- 

b4rning  candles  was   the  only 

had  in  their  homes  at  night. 

.  the  Congress  passed  the 

Electrification    Act    of     1936, 

p  -ovided  low-interest  loans  to 

owned  cooperatives  for 

power  facilities  in  rural  areas. 

of  this  act,  these  families 

Tennesseans  finally  have  the 

of  affordable  electricity  and 

servic>:;s       that 

have  had  for  a  much 
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would  insure  the  solvency 
I  lEA  by  allowing  outstanding 
be  paid  directly  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  as  op- 
the  Treasury.  If  passed,  the 
d,  in  the  words  of  the  bills 
allow  the   Rural  Electrifica- 
ion  to  continue  to  do 
■t  out  nearly  50  years  ago:  To 
idequate,  reliable,  and  af ford- 
electric  and  telephone  service  to 
of  rural  America, 
comrfiend  Representative  Ed  Jones 
ntr(}ducing  this  legislation  and  I 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  secur- 
of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
iciency  Act  of  1983. 


Adr  linistrati 


RESC  LUTION  HONORING  DR. 
BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks 

Mr.  FOWLER 
long-aw 
action 
Martin 

tional  hjjliday 
fitting 
honorin ; 
spirituai 
preache  1 
later  sp  ead 


"Discrimination,  inequality,  and  injus- 
tice have  no  place  in  American  socie- 
ty." 

The  man  I  speak  of,  the  distin- 
guished educator,  theologian,  and  civil 
rights  leader  is  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 

I  can  think  of  no  individual  more  de- 
serving of  our  Nation's  highest  civilian 
award,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, than  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 

At  the  appropriate  time  today,  Mrs. 
Katie  Hall,  Mr.  Julian  Dixon,  and 
myself  will  seek  to  bring  such  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor. 


i  I 
)n 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

ted  eve  of  final  congressional 

legislation    to    make    Dr. 


_,uther  King's  birthday  a  na- 

J  I  believe  it  particularly 

that  we  consider  a  resolution 
the  man  who  was  Dr.  King's 
mentor,   the  man  who  first 
the  message  that  Dr.  King 
to  our  great  Nation  that. 


THE  HUMAN  COSTS  OF  A 
CORPORATE  MERGER 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  L.T.V. 
and  Republic  Steel  have  proposed  a 
merger  that  would  create  the  second 
largest  steel  company  in  America. 

Over  the  next  few  months  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  look  at  the  facts 
and  figures  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  merger  should  be  permitted. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  calling  for  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  the  facts  and  figures  in 
this  proposal. 

In  doing  so  let  us  not  overlook  some- 
thing that  is  too  often  overlooked:  The 
human  costs  of  a  corporate  merger. 

These  flesh  and  blood  statistics  are 
too  often  only  footnotes  in  a  corpora- 
tion merger  proposal.  I  think  we 
should  put  them  on  the  front  page. 

We  should  take  this  opportunity  of  a 
proposed  merger  in  the  most  hard  hit 
industry  in  the  country  to  set  a  prece- 
dent so  that  from  now  on  the  human 
costs  are  factored  into  the  final  equa- 
tion. How  many  steelworkers  will  no 
longer  have  jobs?  Which  steelworkers 
will  no  longer  have  jobs?  Which  towns 
will  lose  their  corporate  tax  base? 

My  colleagues,  these  questions 
should  be  answered  before  this  merger 
is  cleared  by  the  Justice  Department. 
We  must  have  full  disclosure  of  the 
corporate  plan.  Our  constituents 
demand  and  deserve  the  right  to  know 
what  their  future  will  bring. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling,  a  member  of  that 
committee,  on  their  bill,  H.R.  3561,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Their  bill 
clearly  addresses  the  concerns  I  have 
expressed  here.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  merger  in  the  already  devas- 
tated steel  industry  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  subcommittee  hearings  to 
discuss  our  concerns  and  questions 
about  the  human  costs  of  this  merger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  constituents  only 
ask  that  their  hard  work,  their  years 
of  service  to  these  corporations,  and 


the  terrible  human  costs  their  unem- 
ployment would  bring  are  factors  in 
determining  whether  or  not  this 
merger  is  good  for  the  steel  industry 
and  good  for  the  country. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  their  Con- 
gressmen. 


THE  INFAMOUS  SIMPSON- 
MAZZOLI  BILL 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  and  yesterday's  New- 
York  Times  editorials  lambasted  our 
great  Speaker,  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill 
because  he,  as  leader  of  this  body, 
pulled  the  infamous  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill,  which  would  have  had  a  discrimi- 
natory effect  on  many  citizens  in  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
which  are  great  newspapers,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  I  agree  with  their  edi- 
torials, understand  that  this  bill  would 
have  had  terrible  effects  on  the  His- 
panic communities,  on  Asian  commu- 
nities and  on  the  black  communities. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Tip  O'Neill,  our 
Speaker,  understood  this  when  he  de- 
cided that  the  bill  would  be  discrimi- 
natory. 

I,  as  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus,  applaud  him,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  sit  down  to  draft  a  meaningful 
immigration  reform  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


THE  BELLS  DID  NOT  TOLL 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  Americans,  massed  at  the 
Washington  Monument  and  marched 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  commemo- 
rate the  millions  killed  by  the  Soviet 
regime  through  the  1933  famine. 

Fifty  years  ago  7  million  people  died 
in  the  Ukraine;  1  month  ago  269  per- 
sons died  over  Sakhalin  Island.  Today 
more  will  die!  The  Soviets  have  killed 
more  than  800  people  a  day  for  the 
past  66  years. 

One  of  the  marchers  Sunday  carried 
a  sign  which  said,  "when  these  million 
died,  bells  did  not  toll,  and  nobody 
wept  for  these  people."  It  is  amazing 
that  Americans  must  die  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets  before  some  of  us  final- 
ly realize  the  threat  that  our  Ukraini- 
an American  friends  have  tried  to 
warn  us  about  so  long.  Many  sit  and 


try  to  analyze  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  some  even  say  that  they 
are  simply  victims  of  paranoia.  Instead 
of  analyzing  the  Soviet  Government, 
why  not  ask  those  who  know  the 
Soviet  Union,  those  who  have  suffered 
under  Communist  rule.  We  must  listen 
to  the  10,000  who  marched  in  Wash- 
ington last  Sunday,  because  they 
know. 


LEE  METCALF  WILDERNESS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  96),  to  establish  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Management 
Area  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  House 
rule  X,  section  l(a)(13),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction 
over  forestry  in  general  and  forest  re- 
serves other  than  those  created  from 
the  public  domain.  Speaking  as  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Family 
Farms,  and  Energy,  I  can  say  that  we 
feel  very  strongly  about  protecting  the 
jurisdictional  interests  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The  Montana  wilderness  bill  was 
very  recently  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  bill  was  also  referred  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  all  concerned  parties  are 
satisfied  with  the  compromise  that 
has  been  struck  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Thus,  be- 
cause the  Congress  will  soon  enter  its 
Columbus  Day  recess,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  been  asked  to  allow 
this  bill  to  be  presented  on  today's  cal- 
endar. I  have  no  objection  to  the 
House  considering  the  bill  today  and 
support  its  passage  as  a  compromise 
that  meets  the  needs  of  all  the  con- 
cerned parties. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  expedited  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  is  done  in  light  of  the 
severe  time  restrictions  which  are  now 
present.  However,  if  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  relating  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  should  become  an 
issue  with  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  re- 
quest that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
be  represented  in  any  conference 
which  may  be  held.  Further,  if  the  bill 
is  not  enacted  during  the  current  ses- 
sion and  is  reintroduced  in  the  99th 
Congress.  I  shall  endeavor  to  assure 
that  the  bill  is  again  referred  to  the 


Agriculture  Committee  for  full  consid- 
eration in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests  and  Agricul- 
ture, we  recognize  the  jurisdiction  that 
we  have  over  that.  And  I  commend  my 
chairman  in  his  diligence  in  evaluating 
the  wilderness  bills  that  come  through 
Congress  that  deal  with  Forest  Service 
lands. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  all 
of  the  parties  in  Montana— and  we 
have  visited  about  this  bill— are  now  in 
agreement.  We  have  labored  long  and 
hard  and  I  know  that  this  does  involve 
some  Forest  Service  land  in  a  game 
management  area  and  we  visited  about 
that. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  consid- 
eration in  expediting  this  because  of 
the  time  constraints  placed  on  us.  I 
stand  with  him  in  maintaining  our  ju- 
risdiction over  these  bills. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding, 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
certainly  concur  with  his  statement  on 
the  jurisdictional  interests  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  with 
his  statement  about  what  he  plans  to 
do  with  respect  to  reasserting  the  ju- 
risdiction if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  a  conference  or  to  bring  the  bill 
up  next  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous work  that  has  been  done 
within  the  Montana  delegation,  whose 
bill  this  is,  that  it  will  have  no  prob- 
lem getting  through  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  his  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  generosity  in 
allowing  this  bill  to  go  forward  and 
apologize  to  him  for  not  having  visited 
with  him  sooner  about  his  obvious  ju- 
risdictional rights. 

Under  the  gentleman's  reservation,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  for  some 
clarification  concerning  new  language 
which  has  been  added  to  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  know^s. 
we  have  added  to  this  bill  language 


permitting  Forest  Service  manage- 
ment flexibility  in  motor  vehicle 
access  in  the  prescribed  management 
area.  Because  this  provision  is  ad- 
dressed in  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  report,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  his 
understanding. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  not  allow  continual  and 
casual  four-wheeling,  motorcycling, 
and  other  recreational  vehicle  use  in 
the  area  and  that  rather,  the  language 
of  the  provision  is  very  narrowly 
drawn  to  allow  historic  wheeled  vehic- 
ular use  and  access  for  those  who  have 
traditionally  driven  into  the  area  for 
such  practical  reasons  as  retrieving  big 
game  species  legally  killed  during  the 
hunting  season,  for  search  and  rescue, 
for  accessing  or  stocking  hunting 
camps,  or  for  permitted  uses  inciden- 
tial  to  activities  on  private  lands,  such 
as  clearing  trails  for  outfitters? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question,  section  2(c).  This  is 
an  area  that  is  important  to  wildlife 
migration  and  habitat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  With 
reference  to  the  mentioned  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  vehicular  traffic 
within  that  management  area,  am  I  to 
understand  that  also  there  will  be  al- 
lowed the  necessary  access  to  maintain 
and  support  livestock  grazing  and  the 
snowmobile  use,  such  as  snowmobile 
trail  maintenance? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

That  is  correct.  That  is  also  within 
the  intent  as  contemplated  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling) for  his  work  in  bringing  forth 
a  bill  that  addresses  all  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  use  that  area  and  gives  con- 
sideration to  every  constituent  who 
uses  the  area. 
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I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  as  a 
subcommittee  in  drafting  this  bill. 

And,  I  am  here  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  S.  96  which  establishes 
259,000  acres  of  wilderness  known  as 
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the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and  an- 
other 38,000  acres  for  special  manage- 
ment prqscriptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  96  represents  several 
years  of  negotiations  and  compromise 
between  the  timber  industry,  snowmo- 
bUers,  miners,  wilderness  advocates 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  our 
natural  rjesources. 

The  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion has  worked  hard  to  accommodate 
many  different  and  diverse  resource 
needs  and  uses  in  this  bill.  The  bound- 
aries for  the  wilderness  areas  and  the 
management  area  have  been  carefully 
drawn  to  avoid  commercial  timber 
wherevei  possible.  The  boundaries 
also  exc  ude  possible  conflict  with  a 
potential  ski  area.  Ski  Yellowstone,  by 
allowing  a  comfortable  distance  be- 
tween the  wilderness  area  and  the  po- 
tential si  i  resort. 

S.  96  dfesignates  38.000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Monument  Mountain  area  as  a 
management  area  to  allow  for  snow- 
mobile uses,  including  snowmobile 
trail  maintenace.  and  other  limited 
motorize  1  access  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agricilture  deems  appropriate  as 
long  as  wildlife  are  protected  in  the 
area.  A<  Iministrative  access  by  the 
Forest  Service  is  also  allowed  as  well 
as  such  a  ccess  which  may  be  necessary 
to  mairtain  and  support  livestock 
grazing  i;  i  the  area. 

The  lee  Metcalf  wilderness  bill 
allows  tie  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  )f  Land  Management  to  re- 
lease ceitain  areas  which  have  been 
adequately  studied  for  wilderness  po- 
tential tut  which  Congress  feels  do 
not  hav;  enough  characteristics  to 
qualify  a  >  wilderness. 

Finally.  S.  96  adds  another  259,000 
acres  of  undeveloped  and  unroaded 
land  to  tlie  3.1  million  acres  of  wilder- 
ness wh  ch  we  have  in  the  State  of 
Montana . 

Mr.  Sieaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend tlie  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  S  ibcommittee.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
for  his  efforts  on  this  bill.  It  is 
through  his  moderation  and  support 
that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  this 
bill  to  tl  e  floor  of  the  House  today.  I 
thank  h  m  and  the  other  members  of 
that  corunittee  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  t  tie  House  Interior  Committee, 
Mr.  Uda-j,.  and  its  members  for  their 
support  jf  the  Lee  Metcalf  wilderness 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  suppo  't  S.  96. 

Mr.  \^  ILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  MfVRLENEE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to    he  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ^^ILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Montan! .  for  yielding. 

I  am  in  support  of  S.  96,  a  bill  desig- 
nating he  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness 
Area.  T  lis  wilderness  spans  some  of 
the  wildest,  most  beautiful  mountain 
country  left  in  America.  The  wilder- 


ness area  is  adjacent  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  represents  critical 
habitat  for  the  grizzly  and  other  spe- 
cics* 

When  Lee  Metcalf  died  in  1978.  he 
left  a  legacy  of  untiring  devotion  to 
preserving  this  Nation's  last  great  wild 
places.  It  is  fitting  that  this  land  in 
Montana— rugged,  diverse  and  grand- 
will  carry  Lee  Metcalf's  name.  Lee's 
deep  concern  for  the  land  sprang  from 
a  boyhood  roaming  the  Bitter  Root 
country  in  Montana. 

Born  in  Stevensville.  Mont.,  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1911.  Lee  Metcalf  devoted  his 
entire  professional  life  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  remains  one  of  Montana's 
finest  statesmen,  remembered  by 
former  Senate  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  as  "the  best 
partner  I  ever  had  •  •  *  such  a  good 
and  intelligent  man." 

After  attending  public  schools  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  of  Montana,  Lee 
graduated  from  Stanford  University  in 
1936  and  received  his  law  degree  from 
Montana  State  University  Law  School. 
In  1937  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
house  of  representatives,  commencing 
41  years  of  public  service,  which  in- 
cluded a  period  as  associate  justice  on 
the  Montana  Supreme  Court;  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tions in  1936,  1940,  1952-58;  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1956;  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  four  consecutive  four  terms 
from  1953-1961;  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1960 
until  his  death  in  Helena,  Mont..  Janu- 
ary 12,  1978. 

Lee  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  in- 
terest in  and  work  on  behalf  of  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  America's 
natural  resources,  but  his  work  also 
encompassed  public  education,  con- 
sumer protection,  economic  develop- 
ment and  governmental  reform. 

Lee  participated  in  the  development 
of  much  of  the  major  legislation  deal- 
ing with  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal protection  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
His  legacy  lives  today  as  the  "godfa- 
ther of  America's  environmental 
movement." 

Beginning  in  1956,  he  sponsored  wil- 
derness preservation  legislation,  even- 
tually enacted  in  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964,  giving  statutory  protection  to 
areas  which  has  been  protected  only 
by  agency  fiat.  His  work  resulted  in 
designation  of  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat 
Wilderness  Area,  passage  of  the  Mon- 
tana Wilderness  Study  Act  in  1976  and 
designation  of  the  Welcome  Creek 
Wilderness. 

At  his  death,  Lee  was  working  on 
bills  to  give  wilderness  protection  to 
nearly  a  million  acres  in  the  Absaroka- 
Beartooth  region  adjacent  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  to  nearly 
400,000  acres  of  the  Great  Bear  area 
just  south  of  Glacier  National  Park. 

Throughout  his  legislative  career, 
Lee  had  been  a  staimch  supporter  of 


the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System  and  was  instrumental  in  in- 
cluding in  the  system  over  200  miles  of 
the  three  forks  of  the  Flathead  River 
in  western  Montana  and  approximate- 
ly 150  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
central  Montana. 

Lee  was  also  instrumental  in  work- 
ing on  legislation  establishing  the 
Clear  Air  Act.  the  Water  Quality  Act. 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act. 

In  the  matter  of  education  and 
human  resources.  Lee  sponsored  the 
famed  Murray-Metcalf  education  bill, 
designed  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  to  help 
hard-pressed  local  school  districts. 
That  legislation  was  the  direct  fore- 
runner of  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

His  efforts  in  jobs  legislation  and 
economic  development  included  call- 
ing for  creation  of  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  patterned  after  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's,  and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

Lee  always  maintained  a  particular 
interest  in  conservation  and  the  wise 
use,  rather  than  the  misuse,  of  the  Na- 
tions  forests  and  their  resources.  He 
sponsored  legislation  leading  to  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Act  of  1974  and  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 

Lee  was  vitally  interested  in  congres- 
sional reform  and  he  served  on  the 
committee  which  reported  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  incorporated  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  the  first  comprehensive  congres- 
sional reform  in  almost  25  years.  The 
legislation  was  important  in  opening 
the  deliberations  of  Congress  to  the 
media  and  public. 

In  1973,  he  conducted  the  hearings 
on  proposals  for  strengthening  con- 
gressional control  over  the  Federal 
budget.  The  hearings  led  to  the  land- 
mark Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  which 
created  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  act  has  resulted  in 
Congress  ability  to  obtain  current  in- 
formation relating  to  spending  and 
revenue  decisions,  enhancing  its  con- 
stitutional power  over  the  purse. 

Today,  we  again  remember  our 
friend  Lee  Metcalf  as  we  name  this 
great  wilderness  area  after  this  great 
man. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.  96 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Lee  Metcalf  Wil- 
derness and  Management  Act  of  1983  ". 

DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  Or  LEE  METCALF 
WILDERNESS  AND  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890;  16 
use.  1131).  certain  lands  within  the  Bea- 
verhead and  Gallatin  National  Forests  and 
certain  lands  in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area, 
Montana,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand acres  as  generally  depicted  as  the  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness"  on  a  map  entitled  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  dated 
January  1983  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  shall  be  known  as  the  Lee  Met- 
calf Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary",  in  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness:  Provided,  That  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  Bear 
Trap  Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)(1)  Certain  lands  within  the  Gallatm 
National  Forest  near  Monument  Mountain 
have  important  recreational  and  wildlife 
values,  including  grizzly  bear  and  elk  habi- 
tat which  the  Congress  recognizes.  In  order 
to  conserve  and  protect  these  values,  there 
is  hereby  established  within  the  Gallatin 
National  Forest  the  Lee  Metcalf  Manage- 
ment Area. 

(2)  The  area  In  (c)(1)  shall  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Lee  Metcalf  Management  Area", 
dated  January  1983.  The  area  shall  be  man- 
aged to  protect  the  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  of  these  lands  and  shall  be  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasmg 
and  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  further  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  to  maintain  present- 
ly existing  wilderness  character,  with  no 
commercial  timber  harvest  nor  additional 
road  construction  permitted.  The  Secretary 
shall  permit  continued  use  of  the  area  by 
motorized  vehicular  equipment  only  where 
such  use  is  compatible  with  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  wildlife  within  the  area. 
Management  direction  for  the  area  that  rec- 
ognizes these  values  shall  be  included  in  the 
forest  plan  developed  for  the  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forest  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MON- 
TANA 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that— 

(1)  the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  have  been  adequately  studied 
for  wilderness  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
150  or  in  the  RARE  II  Final  Environmental 
Statement  (dated  January  1979); 


(2)  such  studies  shall  constitute  an  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  for 
such  areas  prior  to  revision  of  the  initial 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588)  and  m  no  case  prior  to  the  date 
established  by  law  for  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial planning  cycle; 

(3)  such  areas  need  not  be  managed, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  Initial  plans. 

(b)  The  areas  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Mount  Henry  Wilderness  Study 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  95-150; 

(2)  those  portions  of  the  Taylor-Hilgard 
Wilderness  Study  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-150  but  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness by  this  Act; 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  and  Beaverhead  National  Forest 
identified  as  area  1549  in  the  Forest  Service 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (II) 
Final  Environmental  Statement,  Executive 
Communication  Numbered  1504,  May  3, 
1979,  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act* 

(4)  certain  lands  on  the  Custer  National 
Forest  known  as  the  proposed  Tongue  River 
Breaks  Wilderness,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  identified  in  Executive  Communication 
Numbered  1504,  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  Numbered  96-119). 

(c)(1)  The  lands  described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)  of  this  section  have  been  adequately 
studied  for  wilderness  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  94-579)  and  need  not 
be  managed,  unless  otherwise  specified  in 
this  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation, 
and  may  be  made  available  for  such  uses  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  in  land  use  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act. 

(2)  The  lands  covered  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section  are  as  follows: 

(A)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Powder 
River  Resource  Area.  Montana,  identified  as 
area  numbered  736,  Tongue  River  Breaks 
Contiguity,  comprising  approximately  two 
thousand  acres  as  described  in  the  "Final 
Decision  Montana  Wilderness  Inventory" 
published  November  1980  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management; 

(B)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Dillon 
Resource  Area,  Montana,  identified  as  area 
numbered  MT-076-079  "Madison  Tack-Ons  " 
comprising  approximately  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  as  described  in  the 
"Final  Decision  Montana  Overthrust  Belt 
Wilderness  Inventory"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  not  otherwise 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act;  and. 

(C)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  known  as 
"Bear  Trap  Canyon  Study  Area".  Madison 
County,  Montana,  as  described  in  "Draft 
Suitability  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Wilderness  Designation  of 
Bear  Trap  Canyon  Instant  Study  Area" 
published  April  1980  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  not  otherwise  designated  as 
wilderness  by  this  Act. 


(d)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  the  Absaroka-Beartooth  Wil- 
derness. Montana,  to  exclude  from  the  wil- 
derness the  non-Federal  lands  platted  as 
homestead  entry  survey  numbered  865 
(within  section  8,  township  7  south,  ran^e 
10  east,  Montana  principal  meridian)  and 
such  additional  land  as  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  vehicular 
access  thereto,  and  approximately  forty 
acres  located  in  the  West  Pork  Mill  Creek 
(section  13,  township  7  south,  range  9  east, 
Montana  principal  meridian)  to  exclude 
about  three-tenths  of  a  mile  of  existing 
road,  parking  area,  and  public  facilities. 
Lands  excluded  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  hereby  removed  from  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

(e)  The  road  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"U.  L.  Bend  Wilderness  Access  for  Motor 
Vehicles"  dated  January  1983  and  fifty  feet 
on  either  side  of  such  road  are  hereby  re- 
moved from  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  Such  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

(f)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness: 

(1)  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Beaver- 
head and  Gallatin  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Montana  are  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  all  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness and  the  said  national  forest  boundaries 
shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  the  wilder- 
ness boundaries  depicted  on  the  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  All  na- 
tional forest  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness are  transferred  to  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  man- 
aged as  public  lands  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  2743); 

(2)  the  public  lands  in  section  12.  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  1  east,  Montana  princi- 
pal meridian,  administered  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  this  Act  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system: 

(3)  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  903.  as  amended),  the  boundaries 
of  the  Beaverhead  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests,  as  modified  by  this  subsection,  shall 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  the  boundaries  of 
those  forests  on  January  1,  1965; 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  valid 
existing  rights  or  interests  in  existing  land 
use  authorizations,  except  that  any  such  or 
authorization  shall  hereafter  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  land  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  applicable  law. 
Reissuance  of  any  such  authorization  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  EXCHANGE 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  wil- 
derness area  within  the  Gallatin  and  Bea- 
verhead National  Forests  in  Montana  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  contains  significant 
amounts  of  intermingled  lands  owned  by 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Company 
and  that  in  order  to  manage  the  wilderness 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  these 
lands  should  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
law.  this  section  hereby  authorizes 
cts  the  exchange  of  lands  and  inter- 
ands  between  Burlington  Northern 

Company  and  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  and  the  revocation  of 
withdrawals  on  the  Federal  lands. 
igly.  the  Congress  directs  the  Secre- 
accept   from  Burlington   Northern 

Company  the  following  described 

interests   therein,   consisting   of 

jur     thousand     and     seven     and 

hree  one-hundredths  acres  of  land. 
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iwnship  8  South.  Range  1  East 

25:  North  half, 
wnship  8  South.  Range  2  East 
1  1:  All  fractional. 
1  3:  All  fractional. 
1  9:  All. 
1  11:  All. 
■1  13:  All. 
1  15:  All. 
1  17:  All. 

1  19:  All  fractional. 
1  21:  All. 
:i  23:  All. 
1  25:  All, 

27:  All, 

33:  East  half. 

35:  All. 

nship  8  South,  Range  3  East 

5:  All  fractional, 

7:  All  fractional. 

17:  All. 

19;  All  fractional. 

21:  West  half, 

29:  All. 

31:  Lots  1  and  2. 
quarter, 
northwest  quarter. 

nship  9  South.  Range  2  East 
n  1:  All  fractional, 
nil;  All. 

ids  acquired  by  the  United  States 
he  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
parts  of  the  Gallatin  and  Beaver- 
Forests  subject  to  the  laws, 
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rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 
States  to  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  United  Slates 
through  the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  Company  all 
right,  title,  and  interests  to  the  following  de- 
scribed national  forest  system  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  consisting  of  eleven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten  and  forty-seven 
one-hundredths  acres  of  land  more  or  less, 
which  are  of  substantially  equal  value  to 
the  lands  and  interests  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  and  described  as  follows: 

Township  5  South,  Range  1  East.  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

Section  24:  South  half. 

Section  26;  All, 

Section  34; 

Lots  1,  2.  3.  4. 

Southeast  quarter. 

Section  36:  All.  less  HES  187  and  190, 

Township  5  South.  Range  2  East 
Section  30:  All  fractional. 
Section  32:  All, 
Section  34:  South  half. 

Township  6  South.  Range  1  East 
Section  2:  All  fractional. 
Section  12:  All. 

Township  6  South,  Range  2  East 
Section  2:  All  fractional. 
Section  4:  All  fractional. 
Section  6;  All  fractional. 
Section  8;  All. 
Section  10;  All. 
Section  12;  All  fractional. 
Section  14:  All. 
Section  16:  All. 
Section  22:  All. 
Section  24:  All. 

Township  6  South.  Range  3  East 
Section  18:  All  fractional. 
The  lands  described  in  this  subsection  are 
conveyed  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tions; 

(1)  Ditches  and  canals  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  Augu.st  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  391.  43 
U.S.C.  945):  and 

(2)  For  so  long  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  accepts  the  responsibility  accru- 
ing from  this  exchange  to  provide  and 
manage  three  (3>  public  recreational  access- 
es, including  trail  head  facilities,  in  the  Jack 
Creek  drainage  over  routes  approximately 
as  illustrated  on  Exhibit  C  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  dated  November  20. 
1981.  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  to  utilize  national  forest  lands. 

(c)  The  transactions  necessary  to  effect 
the  conveyances  of  title  to  lands  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  completed  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  Pro- 
lided.  That  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  respective  owners  shall  remain  with 
such  owners  until  such  time  as  the  convey- 
ances are  executed. 

(d>  The  following  orders  of  withdrawal,  as 
they  apply  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  Stales  and  involved  in  the  transac- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  are  hereby 
revoked; 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
7— Phosphate  Reserve— October  9.  1917 
(One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres). 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
8— Coal  Reserve— December  27.  1911  (two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres). 


Montana  1— Coal  Reserve— July  9.  1910 
(seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  seventy-three  one-hundredths  acres). 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  1370— Ham- 
mond Administrative  Site— November  28. 
1956. 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  909— Jack 
Creek  Administrative  Site— July  13.  1953. 

FILING  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and 
Management  Area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act;  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amen(ament. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 
Page  1.  line  3.  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following; 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Lee  Met- 
calf Wilderness  and  Management  Act  of 
1983". 

DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  LEE  METCALF 
WILDERNESS  AND  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Sec.  2. (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890:  16 
U.S.C.  1131).  certain  lands  within  the  Bea- 
verhead and  Gallatin  National  Forests  and 
certain  lands  in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area. 
Montana,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand acres  as  generally  depictecl  as  the  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderne.ss"  on  a  map  entitled  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  dated 
October  1983  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  shall  be  known  as  the  Lee  Met- 
calf Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary",  in  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness:  Provided.  That  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  Bear 
Trap  Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  certain  lands 
within  the  Gallatin  National  Forest  near 
Monument  Mountain  have  important  recre- 
ational and  wildlife  values,  including  critical 
grizzly  bear  and  elk  habitat.  In  order  to  con- 
serve and  protect  these  values,  the  area 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Monument  Mountain 
and  Taylor-Hilgard  units  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  this  Act  and 
comprising  approximately  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled     "Lee     Metcalf     Wilderness— Pro- 
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posed",  dated  October  1983.  shall  be  man- 
aged to  protect  the  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  of  these  lands  and  shall  be  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing 
and    geothermal    leasing,    and    all    amend- 
ments thereto.  The  area  shall  further  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to   maintain   presently   existing   wilderness 
character,  with  no  commercial  limber  har- 
vest nor  additional  road  construction  per- 
mitted. The  Secretary  shall  permit  contin- 
ued use  of  the  area  by  motorized  equipment 
only  for  activities  associated  with  existing 
levels   of   livestock    grazing,    administrative 
purposes  (including  snowmobile  trail  main- 
tenace)  and  for  snowmobiling  during  peri- 
ods of  adequate  snow  cover  but  only  where 
such  uses  are  compatible  with  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  wildlife  within  the 
area-  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may.  in 
is  discretions,  also  premit  limited  motor  ve- 
hicle access  by  individuals  and  others  within 
the  area  where  such  access  is  compatible 
with  the  protection  and  progagation  of  wild- 
life and  where  such  access  was  established 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Management  direction  for  the  area  that  re- 
cognzies  these  values  shall  be  included  in 
the  forest  plan  developed  for  the  Gallatin 
National  Forest  in  accordance  with  section  6 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the   National   Forest   Management   Act   of 
1976. 

DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MON- 
TANA 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that—  ,v,,  „f 

(1)  the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (b)  ol 
this  section  have  been  adequately  studied 
for  wilderness  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
150  or  in  the  RARE  II  Final  Environmental 
Statement  (dated  January  1979); 

(2)  such  studies  shall  constitute  an  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  for 
such  areas  prior  to  revision  of  the  initial 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588)  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the  date 
established  by  law  for  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial planning  cycle; 

(3)  such  areas  need  not  be  managed, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans.  ,    ,  „f 

(b)  The  areas  covered  by  subsection  (a)  oi 
this  section  are  as  follows; 

(1)  the  Mount  Henry  Wilderness  Study 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  95-150: 

(2)  those  portions  of  the  Taylor-Hilgard 
Wilderness  Study  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-150  but  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness by  this  Act: 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  and  Beaverhead  National  Forest 
identified  as  area  1549  in  the  Forest  Service 
.roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (II) 
Final  Environmental  Statement.  Executiv-e 
Communication  Numbered  1504.  May  3, 
1979.  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 

Act* 

(4)  certain  lands  on  the  Custer  National 
Forest  known  as  the  proposed  Tongue  River 
Breaks  Wilderness,  which  comprise  approxi- 
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mately  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  identified  in  Executive  Communication 
Numbered  1504.  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  Numbered  96-119). 

(c)(1)  The  lands  described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)  of  this  section  have  been  adequately 
studied  for  wilderness  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  94-579)  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  requirement  of  section 
603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  pertaining  to  management  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impair  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 

(2)  The  lands  covered  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section  are  as  follows; 

(A)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Powder 
River  Resource  Area,  Montana,  identified  as 
area  numbered  736.  Tongue  River  Breaks 
Contiguity,  comprising  approximately  two 
thousand  acres  as  described  in  the  "Final 
Decision  Montana  Wilderness  Inventory" 
published  November  1980  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management; 

(B)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Dillon 
Resource  Area,  Montana,  identified  as  area 
numbered  MT-076-079  "Madison  Tack-Ons" 
comprising  approximately  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  as  described  in  the 
"Final  Decision  Montana  Overthrust  Belt 
Wilderness  Inventory"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  not  otherwise 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act;  and 

(C)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  known  as 
"Bear  Trap  Canyon  Study  Area",  Madison 
County,  Montana,  as  described  in  "Draft 
Suitability  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Wilderness  Designation  of 
Bear  Trap  Canyon  Instant  Study  Area" 
published  April  1980  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  not  otherwise  designated  as 
wilderness  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  boundary  of  the  Absaroka-Bear- 
tooth  Wilderness.  Montana,  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  95-249.  is  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  from  the  wilderness  approximately 
forty  acres  in  the  West  Fork  of  Mill  Creek 
and  approximately  twenty-seven  acres  in 
the  Passage  Creek  drainage  as  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilder- 
ness-West Fork  Mill  Creek  and  Passage 
Creek  Deletions",  dated  August  1983. 

(e)  The  boundary  of  the  UL  Bend  Wilder- 
ness Montana,  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
94-557  is  hereby  modified  to  exclude  from 
the  wilderness  approximately  twenty-eight 
acres  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "UL 
Bend  Wilderness  Deletion",  dated  July  1983. 

(f)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness; 

(1)  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Beaver- 
head and  Gallatin  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Montana  are  hereby  modifed  to  ex- 
clude all  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness and  the  said  national  forest  boundaries 
shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  the  wilder- 
ness boundaries  depicted  on  the  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  All  na- 
tional forest  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness are  transferred  to  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  man- 
aged as  public  lands  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  2743): 

(2)  the  public  lands  in  section  12.  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  1  east.  Montana  princi- 
pal meridian,  administered  by  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  this  Act  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  903.  as  amended),  the  boundaries 
of  the  Beaverhead  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests,  as  modified  by  this  subsection,  shall 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  the  boundaries  of 
those  forests  on  January  1,  1965: 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  valid 
existing  rights  or  interests  in  existing  land 
use  authorizations,  except  that  any  such 
right  or  authorization  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  land  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  appli- 
cable law.  Reissuance  of  any  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  agency 
having  jurisdiction. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  EXCHANGE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  wil- 
derness area  within  the  Gallatin  and  Bea- 
verhead National  Forests  in  Montana  estab- 
lished   by    this    Act    contains    significant 
amounts   of  intermingled   lands  owned   by 
Burlington    Northern    Railroad    Company 
and  that  in  order  to  manage  the  wilderness 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  these 
lands  should  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  this  section  hereby  authorizes 
and  directs  the  exchange  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  between  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Company  and  the  United  States 
through  the  Secretary  and  the  revocation  of 
existing  withdrawals  on  the  Federal  lands. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept   from  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Company  the  following  described 
lands  and   interests  therein,  consisting  of 
twenty-four     thousand     and     seven     and 
twenty-three  one-hundredths  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
of  record  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

Township  6  South.  Range  1  East.  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

Section  13;  All. 

Towship  6  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  1; 

Lots  13.  14. 

North  half. 

West  half  southeast  quarter. 

Section  19;  All  fractional. 

Section  27:  All, 

Section  29;  All, 

Section  31;  All  fractional. 

Section  33:  All, 

Township  7  South,  Range  1  East 
Section  1;  All  fractional. 
Section  3; 
Lots  1  and  2. 

South  half  northeast  quarter. 
Section  11.  North  half  northeast  quarter. 

Township  7  South.  Range  2  East 
Section  5;  All  fractional. 
Section  15;  All, 
Section  17:  All, 
Section  21;  All, 
Section  25;  All, 
Section  27:  North  half. 
Southeast  quarter. 
East  half  southwest  quarter. 
Section  35:  North  half. 

Township  7  South,  Range  3  East 
Section  31;  All  fractional. 
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Tov^iship  8  South.  Range  1  East 
Section  25:  North  half. 

Tow  nship  8  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  I:  All  fractional. 
Section  I:  All  fractional. 
Section  >;  All. 
Section  11:  All. 
Section  13:  All. 
Section  15:  All. 
Section  17:  All. 
Section  19:  All  fractional. 
Section  tl:  All, 
Section  !3:  All, 
Section  !5:  All, 
Section  !7:  All, 
Section  13:  East  half. 
Section  15:  All, 

Tow  nship  8  South,  Range  3  East 
Section  »:  All  fractional. 
Section  f:  All  fractional. 
Section  17:  All. 
Section  19:  All  fractional. 
Section  !1;  West  half. 
Section  !9:  All. 
Section  II:  Lots  1  and  2, 
Northea  >t  quarter. 
East  hal  I  northwest  quarter. 

Tow  nship  9  South.  Range  2  East 


piirts 
Nati  snal 


for*  St 


Section 
Section 

The  land 

under  th« 

become 

head 

rules,  and 

tional 
(b)  Upoi 

States  to 

(a)    of 

through 

lington 

right,  title , 

scribed 

terests 

sand  eighl 

one 

which  are 

the    lands 

United 


Section 
Section 


Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 


Section 
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:  All  fractional, 
1:  All. 

acquired  by   the  United  States 
provisions  of  this  section  shall 
of  the  Gallatin  and  Beaver- 
Forests  subject  to  the  laws, 
regulations  applicable  to  the  na- 

system. 
acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 
Lhe  lands  described  in  subsection 
section,    the    United    States 
Secretary  shall  convey  to  Bur- 
Horthem    Railroad    Company    all 
and  interests  to  the  following  de- 
najtional  forest  system  lands  and  in- 
consisting  of  eleven  thou- 
hundred  and  ten  and  forty-seven 
acres  of  land  more  or  less, 
of  substantially  equal  value  to 
and    interests   conveyed    to   the 
and  described  as  follows: 
Township  5  South.  Range  1  East.  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

Section  fc4:  South  half. 

Section  16:  All, 

Section  14: 

Lots  1.  2  3.  4. 

Southea  it  quarter. 

Section  16:  All,  less  HES  187  and  190, 

Tow  nship  5  South,  Range  2  East 
Section  10:  All  fractional. 
Section  12:  All, 
Section  14:  South  half. 

Tow  nship  6  South.  Range  1  East 


tliis 
tie 


th  ;rein. 


hundi  edths 


Sti  tes  i 


:  All  fractional. 

2:  All. 

Tow^hip  6  South.  Range  2  East 

All  fractional. 

All  fractional. 

i:  All  fractional. 

All, 
\0:  All. 
2:  All  fractional. 
4:  All. 
16:  All. 
!2:  All. 
!4:  All. 

Tow  nship  6  South.  Range  3  East 
18:  All  fractional, 
described  in  this  subsection  are 
subject  to  the  following  reserva- 


(1)  ditches  and  canals  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  391,  43 
U.S.C.  945):  and 

(2)  for  so  long  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany accepts  the  responsibility  accruing 
from  this  exchange  to  provide  and  manage 
three  (3)  public  recreational  accesses,  in- 
cluding trail  head  facilities,  in  the  Jack 
Creek  drainage  over  routes  approximately 
as  illustrated  on  Exhibit  C  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  dated  November  20. 
1981,  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  to  utilize  national  forest  lands. 

(c)  The  transactions  necessary  to  effect 
the  conveyances  of  title  to  lands  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  completed  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  respective  owners  shall  remain  with 
such  owners  until  such  time  as  the  convey- 
ances are  executed. 

(d)  The  following  orders  of  withdrawal,  as 
they  apply  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  and  involved  in  the  transac- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  are  hereby 
revoked: 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
7— Phosphate  Reserve— October  9,  1917  (one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres). 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
8— Coal  Reserve— December  27.  1911  (two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres). 

Montana  1— Coal  Reserve— July  9.  1910 
(seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  seventy-three  one-hundredths  acres). 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  1370— Ham- 
mond Administrative  Site— November  28. 
1956. 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  909— Jack 
Creek  Administrative  Site— July  13.  1953. 

FILING  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and 
Management  Area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  4  of 
the  Rattlesnake  National  Recreation  Area 
and  Wilderness  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
476)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  for  any  reason,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  offer  for  lease  lands  in  the  Mon- 
tana portion  of  the  Powder  River  Coal  Pro- 
duction Region  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  9.  1979  (44  P.R. 
65196),  or  the  failure  of  the  holder  of  the 
bidding  rights  to  submit  a  successful  high 
bid  for  any  such  leases,  any  bidding  rights 
issued  in  an  exchange  under  this  Act  have 
not  been  exercised  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  bid- 
ding rights  may  be  used  as  a  monetary 
credit,  which  shall  be  considered  'money' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  191).  against  that  portion  of  bonus 
payments,  rental  or  royalty  payments  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 


retained  by  the  Federal  Government  on  any 
Federal  coal  lease  won  or  otherwise  held  by 
the  applicant,  its  successors  or  assigns.  The 
holder  of  the  bidding  rights  shall  pay  the 
balance  due  on  such  bonus  payments,  rental 
or  royalty  payments  in  cash  for  transmittal 
to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  amounts  as  though  the  entire  pay- 
ment were  made  in  cash  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  as 
amended.  The  bidding  rights  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  sold  at  any  time  by  the  owner  to 
any  other  party  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
owner  to  the  credit,  and  after  such  transfer, 
the  owner  shall  notify  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Rattlesnake  National 
Recreation  Area  and  Wilderness  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-476)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
shall  consummate  the  exchange  of  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Montana  Power  Compa- 
ny within  the  boundaries  of  the  Rattlesnake 
National  Recreation  Area  and  Rattlesnake 
Wilderness  by  issuing  bidding  rights  to  the 
Montana  Power  Company  which  shall  equal 
the  negotiated  cash  equivalent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany lands,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  of 
April  4.  1983.  signed  by  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company,  except  that  adjust- 
ments in  the  Cash  Equivalency  Rate'  re- 
ferred to  in  said  agreement  shall  not  exceed 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  remaining  period  during  which 
the  bidding  rights  may  be  used.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams),  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Whit- 
ley), and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Marlenee),  as  well  as  the 
two  Senators  from  Montana  and  all  of 
the  interests  that  were  affected  by 
this  legislation  in  the  State  for  work- 
ing together  to  produce  this  consensus 
legislation.  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  not  easy  but,  nevertheless, 
it  has  been  done,  and  it  is  a  real 
achievement  which  they  should  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
96,  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983.  As  amended  by  the  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  S.  96 
would  establish  an  approximate 
259  000-acre  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  in 
the  Beaverhead  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests  in  Montana.  The  area  in  ques- 
tion is  one  that  was  highly  prized  by 
our  late  colleague.  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf for  its  outstanding  wild  values 
and  superlative  wildlife  habitat,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  most  appropriate  area  for 
memorializing  Senator  Metcalf's  tire- 
less efforts  in  the  cause  of  land  conser- 
vation in  general  and  wilderness  pres- 
ervation in  particular. 

As  part  of  his  efforts  to  protect  our 
Nation's  wildlands.  Senator  Metcalf 
focused  keen  attention  on  the  national 
forest  lands  surrounding  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  especially  those 
lands  in  Montana.  Due  largely  to  his 
efforts.  Congress  in  1978  designated 
the  904.500-acre  Absaroka-Beartooth 
Wilderness  north  of  the  park,  and  a 
few  months  prior  to  that  established  a 
Taylor-Hilgard  wilderness  study  area 
covering  much  of  the  land  proposed 
for  wilderness  in  S.  96.  This  land  ad- 
journs the  northwest  boundary  of  the 
park  and  as  described  in  the  Senate 
committee  report  filed  by  Senator 
Metcalf: 

Major  herds  of  elk,  moose,  mountain  goat, 
and  big-horn  sheep  migrate  freely  between 
the  Park  and  the  Taylor-Hilgard  area. 
These  undisturbed  ancestral  migration 
routes  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  well 
being  of  these  wildlife  populations.  As  part 
of  the  Yellowstone  Ecosystem,  the  area  in 
its  undeveloped  state  is  of  vital  significance 
to  the  wide-ranging  grizzly  bear,  which  is 
listed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
threatened  with  extinction  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  Sena- 
tor Metcalf's  vision  of  maximum  wil- 
derness  or    park    protection    for   the 
lands  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  eco- 
system,   and    in   so    doing,    will    help 
insure  that  species  such  as  the  grizz  y 
bear,  which  need  vast  expanses  of  wild 
land  for  survival,  are  not  threatened 
with  extinction  in  the  lower  48  States. 
Quite  frankly,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  even  more  lands  could  have  been 
included  in  the  proposed  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  than  are  embodied  in  S.  96, 
but    complicated    landownership    pat- 
terns, pressure  from  industry  and  mo- 
torized vehicle  interests,  and  several 
statutory  changes  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  wilderness  proposal  that 
is  less  than  some  of  us  would  have  pre- 
ferred as  a  tribute  to  Senator  Metcalf. 
However,  I  believe  the  bill  before  us 
today  represents  the  best  that  can  be 
done    under    existing    circumstances, 
and  I  note  that  the  S.  96  proposal  does 
protect    key    areas    such    as    Spanish 
Peaks.   Monument   Mountain,    Indian 
Creek,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  abso- 
lutely critical  wildlife  habitat. 

I  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port of  S.  96  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  conservationists  and 
truly  heroic  defenders  of  the  environ- 


ment. Senator  Metcalf  has  been  phys- 
ically departed  from  Congress  for 
almost  6  years  now,  and  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  on  conservation 
and  other  issues  realize  how  immense 
a  void  was  left  by  his  departure.  How- 
ever, as  is  evidenced  in  the  bill  before 
us  today,  his  conservation  legacy  is  un- 
diminished. I  am  only  too  happy  to  be 
able  to  assist  today  in  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touch  on  one  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  that  legacy. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1982  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON 
ACTIVITIES  UNDER  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT  OF  1970  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR  AND  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES-MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  October  6, 
1983.) 


WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3958) 
making  appropriations  for  water  re- 
source development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr. 
Bevill). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3958.  with  Mr.  Panetta 
in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. October  5.  1983.  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  line  9  on  page  4. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  this 
paragraph? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Edgar:   On 
page   2.   line   12,  strike    '$103,096,000"  and 
insert  "$51,596,000"  in  lieu  thereof: 

On  page  2.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  "Atcha- 
falaya  Basin  Floodway  System,  Louisiana;"; 
On  page  2.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "Bonne- 
ville Navigation  Lock,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton;"; 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  "Cleveland 
Harbor.  Ohio;"; 

On  page  2,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  "Colora- 
do River  and  Tributaries,  Boggy  Creek  at 
Austin,  Texas;"'; 

On  page  2.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  "Dade 
County.  Florida  (North  of  Haulover  Beach 
Park);"; 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  "Eight  Mile 
Creek.  Arkansas;"; 

On  page  2.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  "Fisher- 
man's Wharf  Area,  San  Francisco  Harbor, 
California; "; 

On  page  2,  line  25  and  page  3,  line  1,  strike 
"Gallipolis  Locks  and  Dam,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia;""; 

On  page  3.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  "Lake 
Wichita,  Holiday  Creek  at  Wichita  Palls, 
Texas;"; 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "Little  Calumet 
River,  Indiana: "; 

On  page  3.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "Lock  and 
Dam    26.    Illinois    and    Missouri.    (Second 

Lock);"'; 

On  page  3.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  "Mississip- 
pi River  Ship  Channel.  Gulf  to  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana;"; 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike  "Mobile  Harbor, 

On  page  3.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "Mononga- 
hela  River,  Grays  Landing  (Lock  7).  Penn- 
sylvania;"; 

On  page  3.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "Mononga- 
hela  River.  Point  Marion  (Lock  8).  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia;"; 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  "Norfolk  Harbor, 
Virginia;"; 

On  page  3.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "William 
Baker  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam.  Alabama;"'; 

On  page  3,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  "Parker 
Lake.  Oklahoma;""; 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  "Richmond 
Harbor.  California;"'; 

On  page  3.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "Sacra- 
mento River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel, 
California;"; 

On  page  3.  lines  19  through  21,  strike  "Ini- 
tiation of  construction  for  these  projects  is 
subject,  where  appropriate,  to  enactment  of 
needed  authorizing  legislation.". 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  EbGAR. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

consent  to  proceed  for  5 

minutes. 

ChAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

r  'quest  of  the  gentleman  from 

ania? 

BEVILL.  Reserving  the  right  to 

llr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 

this  the  amendment  that  was 

in  the  Record? 

Et>GAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 

Chairman,  that  is  correct. 
BtlVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 

reservation  of  objection. 
CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
r  ;quest  of  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsyl  'ania? 


is 


authorised 
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Now 
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was  no  objection. 
CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  is  rec- 
'or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
little  bit  confusing  to  many 
of  the  House  who  are  busy 
ir  important  duties  in  their 
and    subcommittees.    As 
approached  the  debate  yesterday 
a  bit  confused  by  the  fact 
have  two  supplemental  appro- 
One    supplemental    appro- 
dealt    with    veterans'    issues 
wftiole  host  of  other  important 
we  face  as  we  begin  the 
and  the  second,  which  took 
tfieir  attention  and  less  of  their 
this  particular  supplemental 
ation   to   provide   funding   in 
gpborhood  of  $4.4  billion  for  43 
20  of  which  have  never  been 
by  the  House  of  Represent- 
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many  Members  know,  it  has 
ditional  that  as  water  appro- 
bills  have  come  to  the  House 
lile  there  has  been  controver- 
m  )st  cases  they  have  passed  pri- 
ifecause  all  of  the  Members  of 
have  had  interest  in  some 
3f  that  water  or  energy  appro- 
In  this  case,  we  have  been 
it  is  critical  for  us  on  the  6th 
1983,  6  days  after  we  begin 
year,   to  come   before   the 
to  not  only  ask  the  House 
billion  of  commitments  for  a 
of  19  water  projects  for  the 
of  Engineers  and  4  for  the 
but    for    20    projects    which 
been  authorized,  a  total  cost 
000,000. 

stand  in  the  well  offering  an 

to  delete  the  20  unauthor- 

This  would  not  impact 

Baltimore  Harbor  project.   It 

impact  on  the  Bonneville 

Itnit  in  Oregon,  the  $17.3  mil- 

'  /ould  not  impact  on  the  Free- 

Tex.,    project    or    the 

in  Red  River,  Okla.  and  Tex. 

wjould   not   be   affected   by   my 


H  irbor. 


amendn  ent. 

The  ( nly  projects  affected  by  my 
amendn  ent  are  those  that  have  not 
been  au  horized  by  the  Congress. 


Now,  we  have  an  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  3678,  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
7  years,  I,  as  one  of  the  opponents  of 
water  policy,  can  fully  support.  It  has 
more  than  200  authorized  projects,  but 
more  importantly,  it  has  policy  direc- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  Nation  as  it  relates  to  cost 
sharing,  as  it  relates  to  deep  port  de- 
velopment, Eis  it  relates  to  the  very 
critical  issues  of  water  in  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  no  longer  take 
water  for  granted,  and  we  can  no 
longer  have  a  policy  where  water  ini- 
tiatives are  not  looked  at  from  a  na- 
tional perspective.  And  I  think  that  it 
is  wrong  to  take  these  20  projects  out 
of  some  200  projects  and  fast-track 
them. 

Now,  these  20  projects  will  be  given 
first  shot  at  putting  together  their 
planning  initiatives  and  getting  all  of 
their  paperwork  ready  so  that  the  day 
that  this  bill  is  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President  we  have  already  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  $3  billion  of  expendi- 
tures or  this  particular  list  of  projects. 
That  means  that  other  worthy 
projects  which  have  not  had  this  ad- 
vanced planning  time,  which  have  not 
had  the  advanced  commitment  of  $119 
million  of  fast-tracking,  those  projects 
will  have  to  wait  on  the  back  burner. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  spe- 
cifics, and  I  hope  Members  from  par- 
ticular States  will  take  a  look  at  this. 
For  example,  all  of  the  Members  from 
the  State  of  New  York  ought  to  pay 
attention  to  this  bill,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
not  sure  how  many  Members  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  before  our 
Public  Works  Committee  harbors  and 
ports  from  all  over  the  country  came 
and  testified  that  it  was  critical  that 
they  move  quickly  to  55-foot  depths  so 
that  they  could  make  way  for  the 
larger  super  colliers  that  carry  coal  so 
that  these  ports  can  be  competitive 
with  ports  around  the  world. 

The  only  harbor  project  not  includ- 
ed that  wants  to  move  to  55-foot  depth 
is  the  Port  of  New  York.  Baltimore  is 
included,  and  that  is  not  affected  by 
my  amendment,  to  move  to  its  50-foot 
depth  and  perhaps  even  higher. 
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The  Port  of  Norfolk  is  included.  The 
Port  of  Mobile  is  included.  Louisiana 
and  the  Mississippi  area  is  included  to 
move  to  that  55-foot  depth. 

What  it  really  means  is  that  we  are 
giving  an  economic  advantage  to  those 
ports  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  Port 
of  New  York  that  presently  would  like 
to  move  to  a  55-foot  depth  and  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
coal  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
portions  of  the  New  England  area  and 
move  that  for  export. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  Port  of  New  York  is 
not  a  significant,  certainly  not  a 
major,  port  for  the  shipment  of  bulk 
cargo,  and  especially  coal  and  the 
heavy  draft  cargoes,  unlike  the  other 
ports  which  were  mentioned,  which 
are  the  major  coal  ports  of  the  United 
States  where  the  harbor  deepening  is 
vitally  important? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  and  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  because  I  have  lim- 
ited time. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  that  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  raised  the 
point.  If,  in  fact,  we  give  fast-tracking 
to  the  gentleman's  port  and  in  Nor- 
folk, and  to  the  ports  in  Mobile  and 
Louisiana,  but  do  not  give  that  same 
fast-tracking  to  New  York  City,  it  will 
continue  not  to  be  a  major  port.  It  will 
continue  to  take  a  back  seat  to  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  that,  because  of 
their  ability  to  move  to  a  55-foot 
depth,  may  have  an  economic  advan- 
tage, 

I  think  that  is  pretty  much  part  of 
the  traditional  way  in  which  we  have 
funded  water  programs  in  the  past. 
We  have  been  fascinated  with  building 
new  locks  and  dams  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  on  other  water 
projects  in  the  South  and  West.  Only 
now  are  we  getting  around  to  the  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of 
locks  and  dams  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  region  of 
the  country. 

I  think  the  first  argument  that  can 
be  made  not  to  support  this  is  a  re- 
gional argument.  But  let  me  move  past 
that  regional  argument,  not  just  point- 
ing out  the  problems  that  New  York 
faces  or  the  problems  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Let  me  move  to  a  very  important, 
critical  point. 

The  authorization  committee  passed 
a  bill  49  to  0  that  includes  a  title  VIII 
which  provides  a  major  new  program 
for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
of  deteriorated  water  supply  systems. 
Not  a  dime  is  provided  in  this  supple- 
mental for  that  water  program,  and 
yet  with  the  commitment  of  this  bill, 
we  tie  up  some  $4.4  billion  that  will,  in 
fact,  be  committed,  and  when  we  come 
to  this  Congress  and  ask  for  additional 
funds  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  our 
aging  water  systems.  I  believe  we  will 
not  have  the  advocacy  that  many  of 
these  projects  will  receive  because 
they  are  fast-tracked  in  the  pipeline. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  to 
have  a  supplemental  that  does  not 
take  into  account  the  major  title  VIII 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   am  sure   we   will 
make  this  point  more  than  once  today. 
I  think  it  would  be  important  to  make 
clear  to  the  Members  that  simply  be- 
cause there  are  40  projects  in  this  bill, 
20  that  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
eliminate  with  this  amendment,  that 
would  have  perhaps  a  1-year  advan- 
tage in  the  sense  that  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  after  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  1984  fiscal  year,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  all-inclusive, 
comprehensive    and    fair    minded    in 
terms  of  how  we  appropriate  funds  for 
all  of  the  200  or  so  projects  which  are 
included  in  the  Roe  bill,  which  the 
gentleman  had  a  major  role  in  crafting 
and  I  support  very  strenuously. 

I  agree  that  the  committee  can  do  a 
better  job  in  terms  of  moving  to  devel- 
op national  support  for  water  develop- 
ment policy,  and  I  think  we  are  well 
on  our  way  to  doing  that.  I  do  not 
think  this  committee  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  targeting  funds  to  simply  these 
20  projects.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
fair  minded  every  year  down  the  road 
as  we  appropriate  funds.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  not  be  any  implica- 
tion that  this  fast-tracking,  as  the  gen- 
tleman puts  it,  for  these  20  projects  is 
going  to  forever  put  them  in  the  lead 
and  that  it  is  going  to  forever  penalize 
the  others  that  will  be  authorized  in 
the  Roe  bill  because  that  is  just  not 
going  to  be  the  case. 

Mr  EDGAR.  Let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  very 
good  statement.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man as  a  legislator,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  would  be  interested  in 
having  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion. , 

But  it  is  troubling  when  we  spend  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  Mobile 
Harbor  project  to  make  ready  for  the 
increased  traffic  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  and  we  spend  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
area  and  we  commit  ourselv'es  to 
spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
on  lock  and  dam  26  in  Alton,  111.,  the 
second  lock  and  dam  in  that  area, 
projects  that  may  on  the  shopping  list 
of  200  projects  be  important,  but  I  am 
suggesting  to  this  House  that  those 
mega  projects  may  in  fact  be  less  im- 
portant than  some  of  the  cntica 
smaller  projects  of  flood  control,  of 
smaller  navigation  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hightower  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed   to   proceed   for   3   additional 

minutes.)  . 

Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  finish  my  point,  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


There  are  many  smaller  projects.  Let 
me  just  point  out  a  couple  of  them 
that  are  in  our  authorization  bill. 

I  find  it  strange  that  there  is  money 
in  this  bill  for  flood  control  for  floods 
in  just  a  couple  areas  when,  in  fact, 
there  is  not  a  dime  in  this  for  Arizona, 
not  a  dime  for  Utah,  not  a  dime  to  im- 
prove the  flood  conditions  in  the 
Quincy  coastal  streams  area  in  Massa- 
chusetts, not  a  dime  for  the  Carniver- 
ous  Creek  in  New  York,  not  a  dime  for 
the  Rahway  River  and  the  Van 
Winkle  Brook  project  in  New  Jersey, 
and  those  areas  have  had  significant 
flooding. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas),  asked  a 
very  important  question.  Because  of 
hurricane  flooding  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  it  devastated  places  like 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  and  we  re- 
sponded to  that.  It  came  back  and  dev- 
astated areas  along  the  Harrisburg 
area.  Loss  of  life  occurred,  death  and 
destruction.  Those  projects  are  not 
being  fast-tracked,  and  it  seems  to  me 
unfair  at  this  point  not  to  wait  for  the 
authorization   bill    in   order   to   have 

that.  .„  .. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point  very  well,  but  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  this  committee  is 
very  sensitive  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  as  well. 

For  example,  a  lot  of  national  atten- 
tion is  being  focused  on  southeastern 
Arizona  and  on  Utah.  In  order  to  be  in 
a  position  even  to  authorize  funding  to 
then  go  ahead  with  appropriations,  we 
are  fast-tracking  in  the  1984  bill  that 
has  already  been  signed,  the  studies 
that  will  bring  us  to  a  point  where  we 
can  begin  to  help  those  people. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  make 
clear  that  this  committee  is  sensitive 
and  very  concerned  about  some  of 
these  projects,  but  we  cannot  help 
them  right  now. 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  that,  and  I  just  hope  all  of  tlie 
funds  have  not  been  spent  here  for 
the  needed  projects. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
said  a  good  deal  about  fast-tracking, 
but  in  talking  about  fast-tracking  he  is 
talking  about  all  of  the  projects  in  the 
bill  He  is  talking  about  everything 
that  is  in  this  bill,  so  actually  the  gen- 
tleman is  opposed  to  this  whole  bill. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Not  correct. 
If  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  my 
amendment  only  cuts  out  the  unau- 


thorized projects.  The  Red  River. 
Tex.,  project  would  not  be  affected  by 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  understand 
that,  and  it  also  is  fast-tracked  in  the 
sense  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
talking. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  if  we,  in  fact,  accept  my 
amendment,  we  will  commit  ourselves 
to  spending  $1.2  billion  on  those  19 
projects  which  are  fast-tracked,  and 
while  I  have  some  concern  about  that, 
waiting  for  the  regular  authorization 
bill  to  be  put  in  place,  I  did  not  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete  those 
projects,  I  simply  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  unauthorized 
projects,  the  20  or  so  projects  that  we 
have  carefully  considered  here  but 
which  are  so  important  to  have  the 
policy  initiatives  attached  to  them 
before  we  get  them  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hightower  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  then  the  gen- 
tleman does  support  the  bill  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  support  the 
one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  projects  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  am  so  pleased 
that  the  gentleman's  committee,  with 
his  hard  work  and  that  of  others,  have 
the  authorization  bill.  We  understand 
that  it  has  moved  along  out  of  com- 
mittee. But  we  have  waited  a  long  time 
in  this  Congress.  The  gentleman 
helped  pass  an  authorization  bill, 
what,  two  Congresses  ago,  that  never 
saw  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  I  may  speak  to  the 
gentleman's  point,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  are  impatient  for  getting 
an  omnibus  authorization  bill  out  of 
this  House. 
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It  has  been  stopped  for  the  last  7  or 
8  years  because  we  have  mixed  good 
projects  and  bad  projects  together, 
and  we  had  no  policy  in  terms  of  cost 
sharing  and  cost  initiatives. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Let  me  just  finish  my 

point. 

The  very  point  the  gentleman  makes 
is  that  if  we  take  the  steam  out  of  get- 
ting an  authorization  bill  passed,  when 
we  have  the  environmental  communi- 
ty and  when  we  have  the  construction 
community  in  concert  jointly  working 
together  on  a  common  bill,  if  we  want 
them  to  scuttle  that  possibility  for 
those  other  authorizations,  plus  the 
policy  initiatives,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
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revert  bi,ck  to  the  kind  of  project-by- 
project  analysis  without  regard  to 
policy  ttiat  is  included  in  this  particu- 
lar supplemental  bill. 

All  we  bre  asking  is,  "Let's  wait."  We 
are  sayLrig,  "Let's  wait  on  the  supple- 
mental f  )r  a  month  or  two."  We  have 
passed  i .  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  W  orks  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  HGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  (  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bob  Roe),  will  be 
more  th  in  pleased  to  work  with  the 
leadership  in  getting  the  bill  to  the 
floor  as  ;oon  as  we  get  back  from  the 
Colvmibus  Day  recess.  There  is  no 
reason  vhy  the  Rules  Committee 
cannot  \rork  very  diligently  to  place 
this  bill  )efore  us,  and  then  we  can  go 
to  the  S<  nate  and  work  out  the  policy 
initiatives.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  comes  back  to 
us  with  a  supplemental  in  January. 
Pebruarj ,  or  March  of  next  year  that 
includes  ill  of  these  projects,  plus  the 
initiatives  and  the  policy  decisions 
that  we  lave  made  in  the  authorizing 
legislation,  than  I  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  supported  this  om- 
nibus bil  for  the  first  time  in  8  years 
would  b€  more  than  pleased  to  stand 
side  by  i  ide  with  the  Appropriations 
Committse  and  fight  for  the  kinds  of 
funds  th(!  gentleman  is  looking  for,  as 
long  as  ve  have  the  policy  initiatives 
in  place  1  irst. 

Mr.  HH  jHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  more  point,  if 
the  gentl  ;man  will  yield. 

Mr.  EIiQAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fror  I  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  here,  but  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
Senate?  lave  they  moved  along  with 
this? 

Mr.  EE  GAR.  The  Senate  has  moved 
very  aggressively  on  parallel  legisla- 
tion on  t  le  Senate  side.  They  have  in- 
cluded ir  the  Senate  bill  many  of  the 
same  dec  sions  we  have  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  h  is  expired. 

(On  re(  luest  of  Mr.  Hightower,  and 
by  unani  nous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed  ;o  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  e  entleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EEGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ron  I  Texas. 

Mr.  Hr  jHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  no :  ask  the  gentleman  to  proph- 
esy the  V  )te  and  certainly  he  could  not 
predict  what  the  White  House  will  do, 
but  does  ;he  gentleman  anticipate  sup- 
port in  tlie  administration  if  the  bill 
passes  substantially  in  the  form  it 
came  out  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  EE  GAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  a  n  excellent  chance  for  admin- 
istration support  of  the  authorizing 


bill,  far  more  support  than  for  the 
supplemental  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  from  David  Stockman 
indicating  that  if  this  supplemental 
reached  his  desk  in  this  form,  it  would 
be  vetoed.  What  he  is  asking  for  is  the 
very  cost-sharing  initiatives  we  have 
put  in  the  authorizing  bill,  and  once 
that  is  passed.  I  believe  not  only  that 
the  President  will  sign  it  but  it  will  at 
least  set  the  stage  for  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  as  it  relates  to  water  in 
all  these  areas,  and  then  we  can  all 
work  together  to  make  sure  the 
projects  meet  the  cost -sharing  criteria 
and  the  merit  criteria  that  are  includ- 
ed in  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  simply  strike  appropriations  for 
all  unauthorized  projects  in  the  bill 
and  would  reduce  the  funding  level  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  to  reflect 
elimination  of  funds  for  those  unau- 
thorized projects. 

The  basic  reason  that  I  offer  the 
amendment  is  that  legislation  author- 
izing new  projects  starts  has  not  yet 
been  enacted,  though  such  legislation 
is  making  progress  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  In  fact,  in  early  August 
the  House  Public  Worlts  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  reported  an  omnibus  water  re- 
sources bill  by  a  unanimous  49  to  0 
vote.  If  enacted,  this  would  be  the  first 
authorizing  bill  to  pass  since  1976. 

More  than  half  the  corps  projects  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  are 
not  yet  authorized.  If  the  20  unau- 
thorized projects  are  put  on  a  fast 
track  through  the  appropriations 
process,  it  will  become  impossible  to 
give  fair  and  equal  consideration  to  at 
least  200  other  proposed  new  projects 
currently  pending  in  authorization  leg- 
islation. Obviously,  projects  funded  in 
this  bill  would  become  the  funding  pri- 
orities in  subsequent  appropriations 
bills.  Funding  of  these  unauthorized 
projects  would,  in  fact,  commit  us  to  a 
total  cost  of  over  $3  billion  needed  to 
complete  each  of  the  projects. 

The  appropriations  measure  also 
contains  none  of  the  policy  changes, 
reforms,  and  environmental  protec- 
tions contained  in  the  authorizing  bill. 
Action  on  these  broad  policy  issues 
was  essential  to  building  the  consensus 
needed  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  will  be  funda- 
mentally important  to  developing  a 
national  water  policy  based  on  merit 
and  equity  which  commands  broad 
support  from  Congress  and  the  public. 
Among  the  reforms  contained  in  the 
authorizing  bill  are  deauthorizations 
for  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  obsolete 
projects,  creation  of  a  National  Water 
Policy  Board  to  study  project  merits, 
and  key  reforms  on  environmental 
mitigation.  Another  provision  of  the 
authorizing   bill  would  create  a  new 


loan  program  for  rehabilitation  of 
water  supply  infrastructure  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Tucson,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation. 
Yet,  there  is  no  funding  to  address 
this  water  supply  infrastructure  in 
H.R.  3958,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

F^irther  reforms  made  by  the  au- 
thorizing bill  on  the  issue  of  local  cost 
sharing  for  projects  would  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  appropriations  bill. 
While  the  authorizing  bill  would  re- 
quire minimum  local  commitments  to 
deep  port  and  flood  control  projects, 
the  port  and  flood  control  projects 
funded  by  the  appropriations  bill  have 
no  likelihood  of  substantial  local  fi- 
nancial participation. 

Although  the  bill  attempts  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  will  pre- 
vail once  that  bill  is  passed,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  Senate  or  a  confer- 
ence committee  might  not  strike  cost 
sharing  or  other  provisions  of  the  au- 
thorizing bill.  We  should  also  ask  why 
it  is  necessary  to  fund  unauthorized 
projects  if  the  money  for  construction 
cannot  be  spent  until  authorizing  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  If  we  must  enact 
authorizing  legislation  before  we  build 
these  projects,  why  not  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  authorization  bill- 
fast  track  that  bill— so  that  all 
projects  could  be  assessed  fairly  once 
that  bill  is  enacted. 

The  appropriations  bill  undoubtedly 
contains  several  worthy  projects.  I 
personally  support  a  number  of  these 
projects,  such  as  the  renovation  of  the 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River 
system  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. My  point  is,  though,  that  con- 
sideration of  the  projects  contained  in 
H.R.  3598  as  well  as  those  contained  in 
the  authorization  bill  should  go  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible  through 
the  normal  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process.  Appropriation  of 
funds  prior  to  project  authorization  is 
unfair  to  the  majority  of  Members  of 
the  House  seeking  approval  of  their 
own  needed  projects  and  would  set 
back  efforts  to  achieve  substantive  re- 
forms in  the  water  policy  process. 

This  bill  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
simple  appropriation  of  $118  million. 
That  $118  million  is  merely  a  down- 
payment  on  a  $4.4  billion  commitment 
for  projects  that  we  will  be  funding  for 
at  least  the  next  10  years.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  support  this  bill  should  not 
wonder  whether  future  years  to  con- 
struct other  projects  besides  those 
listed  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's shopping  list.  There  will  be  no 
money  for  other  projects.  We  are  com 
mitting  our  resources  here  today  with- 
out even  having  the  chance  to  exam- 
ine other  projects  and  other  needs. 

When  there  is  no  money  available 
next  year  for  flood  control  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Arizona  or  Utah,  we  should 


know  that  we  have  already  committed 
those  funds  to  port  and  navigation 
projects  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 
The  projects  listed  in  this  bill  are  not 
emergency  projects.  But  funding  these 
projects  will  make  it  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  problems  we  will  face  in 
the  future. 

Mr.   BATEMAN.   Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  me,  this  being  my  first  session 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  to  be  engag- 
ing In  debate  with  one  who  has  been 
here  much  longer  and  who  has  labored 
very  extensively  in  this  area  of  water 
resource  projects,  how  they  should  be 
authorized,  what  should  be  author- 
ized, and  what  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated. But  it  does  occur  to  this  new 
Member  that  from  such  experience  as 
I  have  had  in  legislative  bodies  other 
than  this  one,  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  way  in  which  selections  have 
to  be  made  within  finite  resources  as 
to  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  at  a 

given  time.  ..    ^  v. 

We  have  had  a  committee  that  has 
done,  I  believe,  an  excellent  job.  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill),  and  the  leadership  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers),  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  this  House  a 
well  conceived,  properly  evaluated  bill 
setting  forth  projects  which  they  have 
determined  on  their  research  and 
analysis  are  worthy  and  appropriate 
for  being  funded. 

But  they  have  done  something  more 
than  that.  They  have  been  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact— and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  has  al- 
luded to  this— that  it  has  been  6  or  7 
years  since  this  Congress  has  been 
able  to  act  to  completion  on  any  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  measure 
for  any  water  resource  projects  in 
these  United  States. 

We  hear  talk  from  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  of  so-called  fast 
tracking.  Let  me  speak  to  so-called  fast 
tracking  as  it  relates  to  a  project  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  that  is. 
obviously,  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
but  one  with  which  I  have  some  par- 
ticular familiarity.  That  is  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  channel  in  the  Port  of 
Hampton  Roads,  the  Norfolk  port,  as 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  bill. 

Is  this  fast  tracking,  the  deepenmg 
of  the  channel  in  that  port  which  is 
now  45  feet  when  maintained  to  its 
original  or  proposed  or  proper  level?  It 
is  woefully  inadequate  in  today's  com- 
merce with  large,  heavy  coal  carriers 
requiring  a  55-foot  depth  of  channel  in 
order  to  move  American  coal  into  the 
export  markets  of  the  world. 

The  American  coal  industry  is  a  sick 
industry,  and  it  is  sick  largely  because 
our  export  market  is  drying  up,  be- 
cause we  cannot  competitively  get  the 


coal  from  our  ports  to  the  ports 
throughout  the  world  that  need  it  and 
would  buy  it. 

Now,  how  long  are  we  supposed  to 
let  this  very  critical  part  of  our  econo- 
my remain  depressed  and  distressed? 
How  long  are  the  workers  in  Appa- 
lachia  to  remain  at  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment that  run  to  20  and  25  percent? 
How  long  are  we  to  leave  our  ports, 
not  only  of  Norfolk-Newport  News  but 
of  Baltimore.  New  Orleans,  and 
Mobile,  which  are  the  major  coal-ex- 
porting ports  of  the  Nation,  without 
the  ability  to  move  the  cargo  to  the 
benefit  of  all  of  America,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  economy  of  the  entire 
United  States,  and  to  the  diminish- 
ment  of  unemployment  in  some  of  the 
highest  unemployment  areas  of  the 
United  States? 

Is  this  project  of  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  Port  of  Hampton 
Roads  fast  tracking?  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  it  done  for  these  6  or  7 
years  during  which  there  has  been  no 
authorization  or  no  appropriation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve 
on  the  authorizing  committee,  and  I 
support  moving  to  a  55-foot  depth  in 
most  of  the  ports  that  can  handle  that 
across  the  country. 

I  also  support  at  least  some  cost 
sharing,  and  our  authorization  bill 
provides  for  50  percent  cost  sharing 
from  the  local  community  and  a  50- 
percent  Federal  commitment.  So  the 
amount  of  funding  above  45  feet  of 
depth— or  below  it,  I  guess  I  would 
have  to  say— would  in  fact  be  a  part- 
nership between  the  local  officials  and 
the  Federal  officials,  so  that  as  we 
move  to  port  development  beyond  the 
45-foot  maintenance  channels  that  are 
provided  by  the  port,  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic markets  that  would  like  to 
move  in  that  direction  can  compete 

fairly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bate- 
man)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bateman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
fact  if  we  exclude  the  New  York  Port 
and  allow  all  the  other  ports  to  move 
to  55  feet,  if  we  allow  four  other  ports 
to  be  fast  tracked,  and  one  not  to  be 
fast  tracked,  what  we  are  really  saying 
to  the  economic  interests  in  those 
areas  is  that  we  are  going  to  give  ad- 
vantage to  four  and  disadvantage  to 
the  other. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  a  supplemental  bill 
before  the  House,  why  not  be  fair? 
Why  not  have  all  of  the  ports  that 
want  to  move  to  a  55-foot  depth  be  in- 


cluded, the  only  proviso  being  that  the 
amount  above  45  feet  has  to  be  50  per- 
cent local  and  50  percent  Federal  com- 
mitment? That  would  give  all  the 
ports  an  economic  incentive.  That 
would  build  the  Hampton  Roads-Nor- 
folk Port,  and  that  would  allow  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans.  La.,  an  incentive. 
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But  it  would  also  allow  Sacramento 
or  the  ports  on  the  California  coast 
and  the  ports  in  the  New  England  area 
to  compete  fairly,  rather  than  the  dis- 
advantage that  would  be  placed  by  the 
removal  of  New  York  from  this  shop- 
ping list. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  gentleman 
brings  me  more  rapidly  than  I  might 
have  gotten  there  to  the  two  points  he 
just  addressed. 

No.  1.  let  us  discuss  the  Port  of  New 
York  vis-a-vis  the  other  ports  which 
are  included  in  this  appropriation 
measure  as  it  relates  to  depths  of 
charmel. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who 
would  seriously  propose  that  the  Port 
of  New  York  is  in  significant  distress 
or  in  jeopardy  of  not  remaining  the 
major,  if  not  one  of  the  major  ports  of 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  a  50-  or  55-foot  depth  channel. 
The  nature  of  the  cargo  which  comes 
to  the  Port  of  New  York  and  leaves 
the  Port  of  New  York  does  not  re- 
quire, is  not  as  important  and  sensitive 
to  depths  as  in  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel in  the  other  ports. 

The  Port  of  New  York  exports,  or  is 
a  center  for  export  of  very  little  coal 
and  bulk  cargo.  The  ports  that  we 
have  previously  alluded  to,  Hampton 
Roads,  is  the  world's  largest  coal  ex- 
porting port,  not  just  the  United 
States,  but  the  world.  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, Baltimore,  are  in  that  category. 
For  that  reason,  I  find  nothing  ex- 
ceptional or  unusual  in  the  fact  that 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Port  of  Norfolk,  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  the  Port  of  New  Orle- 
ans, the  Port  of  Baltimore,  should  be 
early  on  authorized  to  go  forward.  It  is 
a  rational,  realistic  appraisal  of  where 
the  need  exists  and  where  the  entire 
economy  of  the  United  States  will  be 
most  advanced  by  doing  it. 

I  hope  that  addresses  the  question 
of  the  gentleman's  concern  for  New 
York. 

I  would  respond  only  further  by  sug- 
gesting that  if  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern be  fairness  to  the  Port  of  New 
York,  why  not  propose  an  amendment 
to  include  New  York,  rather  than  to 
exclude  those  where  there  is  the  heav- 
ier, larger  justification  for  doing  it 
now.  it  already  having  been  deferred 
too  long. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  passes,  we  are 
going  to  be  set  back  again. 

It  does  not  do  to  talk  about  we  will 
put  it  in  a  continuing  resolution  or  a 
supplemental  or  something  like  that. 
It  is  not  going  to  work. 

The  only  thing  we  should  do  is  pass 
this  bill  right  now.  as  the  committee 
has  voted  it  out. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  If  I  have  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bateman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds. ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  about  whether 
or  not  the  ports  were  included.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  before  he  leaves  would 
listen  to  this. 

The  Port  of  Norfolk  is  included  as 
the  first  project  in  our  authorization 
bill.  I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  pointing  out  the  policy  initia- 
tives. 

The  second  port  is  the  Mobile  Port. 

The  third  port  is  the  Mississippi 
River  Port.  All  three  of  those  are  in- 
cluded. All  three  of  them  are  moving 
to  a  55-foot  depth. 

The  ones  that  are  excluded  from 
this  are  Texas  City  channel.  Texas; 
the  New  York  Harbor  and  adjacent 
channels,  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  channels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  B.ate- 
MAN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bate- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  point  that  I  just 
want  to  underscore  to  the  gentleman, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  been 
clear  and  that  is.  that  his  port  and 
your  port  need  to  move  to  a  55-foot 
depth. 

The  question  is  how  much  cost  shar- 
ing. We  solved  that  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  second  question  is  fairness. 
Should  not  all  the  ports  across  the 
Nation  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
above  a  45-foot  depth,  equally  compet- 
ing, if  we  believe  in  the  free  enterprise 
system? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  reclaim  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bate- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  conclude  with  what 
little  I  can  offer  to  this  debate. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  by 
the  bill  before  us  has  given  us  the  first 
opportunity  in  years  to  break  an  im- 
passe and  to  produce  a  productive  and 
responsible  result  that  advantages  the 
United  States. 

Sure,  it  advantages  the  port  that  I 
am  particularly  interested  in.  It  advan- 
tages the  port  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs).  It  advan- 
tages other  ports. 

It  is  regrettable  that  every  port  that 
needs  improvement  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  in  this  bill;  but  I 
would  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
strange  and  peculiar  way  to  legislate  if 
we  are  going  to  allow  by  amendment 
on  the  floor  the  choices  and  selections 
and  the  preferences  of  one  Member  to 
override  the  choices,  selections,  and 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  full  com- 
mittee that  has  sent  us  this  bill,  based 
upon  an  effort  to  arrive  at  sound  pri- 
orities, especially  when  they  have 
done  it  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to 
our  acting  on  the  authorization  bill 
that  must  include  everything  they 
have  proposed  for  funding  and  which 
must  include  passage  by  this  House, 
the  other  body,  and  signing  by  the 
President  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table funding  cost-sharing  formula. 

This  is  our  last  best  hope  of  break- 
ing this  tragic  impasse,  which  has 
been  inflicting  a  devastating  blow  on 
the  economy  of  major  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  unemployment  in  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  indulgence. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
today  that  the  committee  bill  is  some- 
how being  improperly  put  on  a  fast- 
track  kind  of  basis. 

I  oppose  the  Edgar  amendment.  I 
think  we  are  not  talking  about  a  fast 
track  at  all.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
committee  legislation  is  not  passed, 
critical  projects  may  not  be  on  any 
track  at  all.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
remember  that  it  has  been  7  years 
since  we  have  had  an  authorization 
bill,  and  it  has  been  4  years  since  we 
have  had  any  new  starts. 

The  project  in  my  area,  the  Bonne- 
ville lock,  is  just  critical  to  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest.  It  is  our  single  big- 
gest job  producer;  the  estimate  is  that 
we  will  generate  about  $500  million  in 
new  private  investment  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Bonneville  lock 
project  in  a  variety  of  different  com- 
mittees. If  the  Northwest  does  not  get 


the  Bonneville  lock  project  funded,  we 
will  continue  to  lose  out  on  trade  and 
shipping  opportunities  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  a  number  of 
other  major  shipping  areas  around  our 
country.  The  Bonneville  lock  project  is 
simply  critical  to  our  region's  econom- 
ic growth.  . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Edgar  amendment. 

I  very  much  appreciate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  really  tragic  that  we 
are  having  this  rather  divisive  debate 
at  this  time  on  issues  which  I  thmk  we 
are  so  close  to  resolving.  All  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate.  I  thmk.  see 
the  Roe  bill,  and  particularly  the  role 
Mr.  Edgar  played  in  the  drafting  of  it. 
as  a  healing  of  the  wounds  that  have 
been  opened  through  the  years  be- 
tween regions  of  the  country  and  be- 
tween environmentalists  and  develop- 
ment interests.  These  are  people  who 
are  often  more  emotionally  involved  in 
their  opposition  than  specifically  at 
odds  on  individual  projects. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
oppose  and  defeat  the  amendment 
that  Mr.  Edgar  offers  today  because 
this  bill,  as  introduced,  has  been  writ- 
ten to  very  easily  coincide  with  the 
values  expressed  in  the  Roe  bill. 

For  example,  we  all  understand  that 
cost  sharing,  some  form  of  local  par- 
ticipation, is  inevitable,  it  is  going  to 
occur.  Perhaps  it  occurs  as  in  the  Roe 
bill  through  the  use  of  customs  reve- 
nues allocated  for  specific  port  devel- 
opment purposes  without  as  much 
local  involvement  as  some  might  find 
desirable,  for  example,  this  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Stockman,  our  OMB  Di- 
rector, or  perhaps  some  of  the  envi- 
ronmental interest  groups  that  see 
cost  sharing  as  a  way  of  slowing  down 
water  development.  But  in  my  opinion, 
the  committee  has  been  sensitive  to 
that  and  we  will  retroactively  apply 
whatever  standard  is  agreed  to  as  the 
Roe  bill  is  enacted  in  whatever  form 
the  Congress  may  wish. 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to  lock 
in  20  projects  that  are  not  yet  author- 
ized but  which  have  been  recommend- 
ed unanimously  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Roe  committee  and  by  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee.  We  are 
simply  giving  some  of  them  a  slight 
advantage  in  the  next  fiscal  year  only 
because  they  are  long  overdue,  at  least 
7  years  from  the  last  authorization, 
and  in  many  cases  10,  15,  or  20  years 
behind  the  times  in  which  they  were 
originally  conceived.  And  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  make  clear  that  we 
are  when  all  of  these  projects,  all  200 
are  authorized,  about  to  appropriate 
money  in  a  broad-based  fashion.  We 
will  not  be  favoring  these  20  over  the 


other  180  or  so  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
think  that  is  important  to  make  clear. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  flood  control  projects  that 
have  been  waiting  8  years  where  there 
has  been  loss  of  life.  Why  were  not 
those  flood  control  projects  also  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  are  all  in  support  of 
the  Roe  bill.  We  want  to  see  all  of 
those  projects  moved  ahead.  But  there 
is  not  one  project  in  this  bill,  not  one 
of  the  20  in  your  amendment,  that 
could  be  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
termed  porkbarrel  or  inappropriate. 

If  I  could  continue.  I  simply  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  focus  on  another 
related  problem. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  that  would 
be  charged  with  doing  most  of  the 
work  here  has  had  a  tremendous  re- 
duction in  its  capability.  We  have  lost 
4.500  people  in  the  last  4  years.  We 
have  seen  about  $900  million  construc- 
tion reductions  as  a  result  of  the  cut- 
backs that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
two  administrations  in  this  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  do  not 
begin  to  give  them  some  work  to  main- 
tain their  existing  capability  and  the 
existing  personnel  available  to  them, 
they  will  not  be  available  in  the  years 
ahead  to  do  the  work  that  is  included 
in  the  Roe  bill  that  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  see 

done. 

We  are  not.  I  want  to  make  very 
clear,  appropriating  any  money  until 
the  authorization  is  enacted.  If  this 
bill  passes  and  the  Edgar  amendment 
is  defeated,  we  will  not  be  circumvent- 
ing the  process,  undermining  the  Roe 
committee.  We  simply  will  give  these 
projects  some  slight  advantage  in  the 
1984  fiscal  year,  if  they  are  authorized. 
If  they  are  not  authorized,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  enact  the  Roe  bill,  they 
will  have  no  advantage  whatsoever 
and  receive  no  funding. 

I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
understand  that  we  have  gone  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  this  country  ar- 
guing about  the  merits  of  -porkbarrel 
projects",  and  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
floods  occur,  ports  are  inadequate  for 
our  international  commerce,  and  we 
realize  the  new  term  -infrastructure" 
has  some  value. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fazio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  intrigued  by  a  point  the  gentle- 
man made  yesterday  and  again  today 
about  the  fact  that  this  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1983.  is  an  urgent  supplemental, 
not    just    because    the    projects    are 
worthy,    but    because    somehow    the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  needs  it  to 
keep    their    employment    force    high. 
You  talked  about  the  $900  million  re- 
duction over  the  7  or  8  years.  If.  in 
fact,  we  waited  for  the  Roe  bill  to  pass, 
and  we  put  in  place  title  8  of  that  bill, 
which    is    the    Urban    Water   Supply 
System,  that  calls  for  $800  million  of 
commitment  on  an  annual  basis  to  re- 
place aging  water  systems  throughout 
the   country   in   the   older   industrial 
areas  of  the  North.  East.  South,  and 
West.  That  would  clearly  make  up  for 
the  amount  of  dollars. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  very  strongly  support 
that  provision  which  you  were  so  in- 
strumental in  getting  into  the  bill.  But 
it  will  take  several  years  before  all  of 
the  machinery  to  put  that  program 
into  effect  is  available.  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  the  Roe  bill  and 
that  aspect  of  it.  I  see  it  as  taking  a 
larger  share  of  the  future  civil  works 
budget  in  this  country.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  be  immediately  operative  and 
it.  frankly,  is  not  competing  with  the 
projects  we  are  attempting  to  appro- 
priate for  today. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  also  for  his  comments. 
You  have  put  the  entire  issue  in  per- 
spective. 

While  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  just  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  what  this  bill 
means  to  my  area  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Our  harbor  project  is  not  a  porkbarrel 
project.  Thousands  of  jobs  are  depend- 
ent on  it. 

Now.  when  I  hear  this  talk  about 
fast  track,  nothing  could  be  more 
ironic.  We  have  been  waiting  more 
than  a  decade  to  get  our  harbor 
dredged.  Our  area  is  a  very  high  unem- 
ployment area.  I  am  convinced  that 
because  we  were  unable  to  get  the 
funding  to  dredge  our  harbor  properly 
and  to  make  other  necessary  improve- 
ments and  to  provide  for  an  all-weath- 
er harbor,  that  we  lost  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  jobs. 

And  it  not  only  affected  our  area  of 
northeast  Ohio,  it  affected  Minnesota, 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  their  large 
iron-ore  boats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  OAKAR  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fazio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 
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vironmental impact  statement  was  de- 
manded. In  1972  we  finally  had  the  au- 
thorization to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  management  and 
preservation  of  the  water  and  land  re- 
lated resources  of  the  basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  the  At- 
chafalaya  basin  is  of  great  importance 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  basin  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
semiwildemess  areas  left  in  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  593,000  acreas  of 
bottom  land  hardwood  forest,  cypress- 
tupelo  swamps,  marshes,  and  bayous 
of  enormous  productivity  and  signifi- 
cant beauty. 
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The  Atchafalaya  basin  also  serves  as 
a  natural  flood  plain  and  a  man-made 
floodway  that  protects  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and 
over  $10  billion  of  private  investment 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  addition,  the  basin  provides  both 
commercial  and  sports  fishermen  and 
hunters  with  a  great  variety  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
vast  resources  of  the  basin  and  protect 
the  people  and  land  surrounding  it, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  cooperate  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  manage  the  basin 
wisely. 

After  a  number  of  years,  since  1972, 
of  work  by  an  agency  management 
group  a  viable  multipurpose  plan  has 
been  developed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  basin.  A  key  to  this  plan  is  an 
agreement  developed  by  the  State  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  lands  within 
the  basin  from  private  owners.  The 
State  has  agreed  to  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  the  land. 

The  plan  recognizes  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  is  first  and  foremost  a  floodway; 
thus,  most  of  the  multipurpose  basin 
plan  involves  flood  control  features. 
But  in  addition  to  the  flood  control 
aspect,  the  plan  takes  into  account  en- 
vironmental, recreational,  cultural, 
and  economic  interests.  The  plan  has 
been  carefully  constructed  and  in- 
volves many  compromises  by  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

The  proposed  real  estate  portion  of 
the  plan  has  been  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  landowners  in  the  basin; 
the  mineral  and  forestry  industries; 
fishermen  and  hunters;  wildlife  enthu- 
siasts and  naturalists;  and  the  environ- 
mental community.  The  proposed  real 
estate  plan  fully  responds  to  the  mul- 
tipurpose requirements  that  Congress 
has  established  for  the  Atchafalaya 
basin. 

The  multipurpose  plan  for  the  At- 
chafalaya basin  is  virtually  without 
controversy.  It  is  critical  that  this  plan 
be  considered  expeditiously  or  the 
carefully  constructed  compromise 
could  easily  fall  apart  and  devolve  into 
the  bitter  controversy  that  surrounded 
the  Atchafalaya  basin  prior  to  1981. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
plan,  this  project  is  typical  of  the  20 
projects  that  indeed  are  included  in 
this  bill  and  they  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  passed  unanimously  49 
to  0  by  the  authorizing  committee. 
They  are  indeed  appropriate  for  so- 
called  fast-tracking. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  her  statement. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
as  one  of  the  projects  in  this  resolu- 
tion the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  on  this 
particular  project  is  something  like 
16.7  to  1.  For  every  dollar  in  costs  the 
public  gets  back  $16-plus  in  benefits. 

This  is  not  like  something  that  is 
being  tried  to  be  snuck  in.  The  project 
has  been  around  since  1928  when  it 
was  first  authorized. 

So  I  think  the  gentlewoman  has 
made  some  excellent  points  about  the 
importance  of  this  project  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  really  a  new  project  at  all 
but  has  been  here  since  1929. 

I  would  commend  her  for  her  state- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  will  be  very  brief.  I  want  to  oppose 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  looking  at  these 
programs  for  the  long  term. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  play  one 
region  against  another.  These  pro- 
grams, like  the  Cleveland  Harbor,  I 
was  in  Cleveland  2  weeks  ago  visiting 
some  projects  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  tour  the  harbor.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is  cor- 
rect about  that  development  histori- 
cally for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  jobs  in  the  Cleveland  and  the 
Ohio  and  Midwestern  area. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  BoGGS),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  were  kind 
enough  to  tour  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  recently.  Our  fourth  coastline 
is  important  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  We  will  be  before  the  commit- 
tee to  make  recommendations  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Seaway.  There- 
fore, if  the  United  States  is  to  be  com- 
petitive I  strongly  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  opposition  to 
the  Edgar  amendment.  I  have  re- 
viewed this  measure  having  a  great 


deal  of  interest  in  a  number  of  the 
projects  and  I  believe  that  the  proce- 
dure here  being  followed  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  congressional  action  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

So  I  compliment  the  subcommittee 
chairman  for  his  leadership  on  this 
and  trust  that  we  will  move  on  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  proceed 
with  some  excellent  water  projects 
that  will  be  authorized  as  the  process 

&.IIOWS 

Mr.  PURSELL.  If  you  look  at  the  po- 
tential of  the  great  harbors  and  the 
great  opportunities  for  these  projects 
to  be  expanded,  not  only  for  jobs  but 
to  be  competitive,  as  Marshal  McLu- 
han  said,  we  are  in  a  global  colony  in 
which  we  will  be  competing  all  over 
the  world. 

In  order  to  deliver  our  products  to 
that  global  competitive  market 
throughout  the  world,  these  projects 
must  move  forward. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  We  in  Cleveland  were 
delighted  that  you  took  the  time  out 
of  your  busy  schedule  to  visit  the 
north  coast  of  this  country,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio's  harbor  in  particular  and 
see  firsthand  what  our  needs  are  and 
the  potential  it  has  to  be  a  great  inter- 
national harbor,  not  only  for  our  own 
area  but  for  the  sense  of  the  Nation  in 

general.  „       ^        r 

Being  right  across  from  Canada,  01 

course,    we    would    rather    have    the 

boats  use  our  harbor  on  the  American 

side. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  those  remarks  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it  as  well.  I  have 
here  before  me  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
which  my  colleague  circulated  yester- 
day about  his  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man said: 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  to  re-examine  these  projects  once 
authorizations  for  all  pending  new  projects 
has  been  approved. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  project 
on  the  gentleman's  reexamination  list, 
and  for  years  my  constitutents  and  I 
have  waited  for  the  authorization  ap- 
proval that  is  now  so  near  but  yet  so 
far  away.  The  point  is,  how  long  will 
the  gentleman  require  us  to  wait?  An 
authorization  bill  is  promised  soon.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  passes  soon.  But  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  authorization  bill. 

Not  only  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  administration  now 
urges  us  to  wait.  Yesterday,  our  col- 
league   from    Massachusetts    read    a 


letter   from   the   Chairman   of   OMB 
which  urges  members  to  support  the 
amendment  to  delete  these  projects, 
mentioning  the  need  for  fiscal  disci- 
pline; Mr.  Stockman's  letter  goes  on  to 
talk  optimistically  of  a  new  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  water  projects,  and  that  if 
we  will  all  just  wait,  this  new  approach 
can  be  implemented.  Yes,  Mr.  Stock- 
man, maybe,  someday.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  best  way  to  kill  a 
proposal  is  to  study  it,  the  next  best 
way  is  to  postpone  it  or  reexamine  it. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    am    not    talking 
about  a  water  project  that  should  be 
the  subject  of  some  philosophical  dis- 
cussion regarding  priority.  This  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
which  I  speak,  deals  with  the  question 
of  flood  control.  Quite  another  matter. 
My  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  people  exposed  to  constant  flood- 
ing  have   waited   long   enough.   It   is 
ironic  that  at  a  time  when  we  express 
great  concern  for  the  victims  of  seri- 
ous flooding  in  several  parts  of  our 
Nation,  legislation  is  considered  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  delay  or  delete  a 
project  which  would  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  in  another  area. 

The  people  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
have  already  waited  many  years.  They 
have  continued  to  wait  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  since  the  most  recent 
major  flood  which  destroyed  homes 
and  personal  property  of  5,000  citi- 
zens, cost  at  least  one  life,  and  caused 
$25  to  $30  million  in  damages.  The 
cost  of  repairing  the  damage  from  this 
latest  flood,  more  than  exceeded  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  flood  control 
project  provided  in  this  bill.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  that  it 
will  cost  $25.5  million  to  complete  the 
needed  construction  projects  which 
will  alleviate  this  serious  problem. 

The  people  of  Wichita  Falls  have 
not  sat  back  to  wait  for  help  from 
Washington.  They  have  not  taken  the 
attitude  that  Uncle  Sam  would  come 
to  their  rescue  to  keep  such  damages 
from  occurring  again.  They  have  al- 
ready completed  several  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  necessary  work  on  the 
channels  of  the  creek.  They  have 
begun,  at  our  own  taxpayers  expense, 
necessary  work  on  bridges.  They  are 
doing  with  local  tax  funds  all  that 
they  can  do.  They  must  have  some 
help,  however,  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  dam.  We  just  hope  and  pray  that 
another  flood  does  not  come  until  the 
proposed  work  can  be  completed. 

This  project  is  in  the  authorization 
bill.  If  any  authorization  bill  passes,  I 
feel  sure  that  this  project  will  be  in- 
cluded on  its  merits.  The  question  now 
is,  shall  we  wait  for  the  legislative 
process  to  grind  in  its  slow  manner  or 
shall  we  proceed  with  what  we  know 
needs  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  au- 
thorized in  due  course  at  some  un- 
known time  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  asking  for  something 
that  has  not  been  heard  in  committee. 


We  are  not  asking  for  something  that 
lacks  local  support,  or  for  something 
where  the  local  people  have  not  been 
willing  to  pay  their  part.  We  ask  today 
that  the  safety  of  people  and  property 
in  this  area  be  assured  as  best  we  can 
by  moving  in  an  orderly  manner  to 
repair  a  dangerous  dam  that  all  agree 
must  be  repaired. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  whose 
districts  have  sustained  damages  from 
floods  are  painfully  aware  of  the  unbe- 
lievably long  interval  between  official 
acknowledgment    of    a    critical    flood 
control  problem  and  the  actual  start 
of  construction  to  correct  it.  In  this 
specific  instance,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  youngster  to  ask  of  his  grandfa- 
ther: "Grandfather,  what  did  you  do 
for  a  living?"  and  to  get  a  response:  "I 
spent  all  of  my  life  trying  to  complete 
the     Lake     Wichita-HoUiday     Creek 
Rood   Control   Project."   Regretfully, 
the  youngster  could  say,  "But  grandfa- 
ther, that  is  what  daddy  does  for  a 
living."  This  statement  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  The  Lake  Wichita-Holliday 
Creek  project  has  a  lengthy  history. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  tes- 
tified that  the  Lake  Wichita-Holliday 
Creek  Flood  Control  projects  origins 
go  back  to  the  authority  granted  in 
1938  by  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  to 
begin  examining  and  studying  flooding 
along  various  drainage  areas  or  water- 
sheds feeding  the  Red  River.  That  au- 
thority   extended    to    the    HoUiday 
Creek  Basin.  During  the  43  years  since 
that  study  was  begun,  generations  of 
Wichita  Falls  citizens  and  those  in  ad- 
jacent areas  have  suffered  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  personal  property 
losses,    and   lives    have   been   lost    to 
floods.  Studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers indicates  that  this  area  averages 
an  unbelievable  two  floods  per  year. 
The  Corps  also  testified  that  the  aver- 
age annual  property  damage  caused  by 
flooding  in  that  particular  area  is  $3.7 
million.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people 
who  live  under  such  a  constant  threat 
do  not  deserve  immediate  flood  con- 
trol protection,  who  does? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  an  order- 
ly appropriations  process.  I  believe  in 
the  system  of  authorization  followed 
by  appropriations.  In  this  case,  howev- 
er, there  is  an  urgency  that  justifies 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
have  carefully  examined  these  priority 
projects  and  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  those  projects  that  should  be 
exceptions  to  the  authorization  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "No"   on  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  EDiGAR 
man's 
project  is 
from 
would 
where 
property 

Mr 


I  support  the  gentle- 
project.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
as  worthy  as  the  gentleman 
Hj(rrisburg's    project     is     that 
ent  flood  damage  in  an  area 
th^re  has  been  loss  of  life  and 

here.  too. 
HibHTOWER.   We   appreciate 
sup  )ort.  We  just  want  to  move 


ED  jAR.  Right, 
gentleman,   I   think,   makes   a 
about  his  particular  flood 
project. 

have  less  of  a  problem  with 

supplemental  if  all  $119  million 

comr^itted  to  flood  control,  but  it 

is  committed  to  all  kinds  of 

I  hat  a  month  or  two  of  wait. 

for  the  authorization  bill  to 

form,  would  not  damage  the 

H^GHTOWER.     I     appreciate 

MVERS.    Will    the   gentleman 

HI  jHTOWER.  I  will  be  happy 


your 
ahead. 

Mr. 

The 
good  poi^t 
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I  would 
this 
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allowing 
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M^  ERS. 
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We  have  heard  this  ar- 

lime  and  time  again.  If  the 

from  Pennsylvania  will  go 

look  at  the  first  bill  passed 

tie  will  find  most  of  the  flood 

were  in  that  bill. 

1  was  never  intended  to  be  a 

for  all  of  those  we  did  not 

t  particular  bill.  But  most  of 

control  was  in  that  particu- 

I  wish  instead  of  bringing 

would  look  at  what  has  al- 

1  done  and  signed  into  law  I 
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aid 
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liappreciate  the 
lahs  comments.' 
EeJgAR.    Will    the    gentleman 

HllGHTOWER.   I  yield  to  the 


HIGHTOWER. 


again 


ED  jAR. 


.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  enthusiasm  for  that.  The  gen- 
tleman f:  om  Pennsylvania  is  offering 
amenpment  on   the   unauthorized 
hich  were  not  considered  at 
time, 
un  luthorized  projects  are  listed 
1  )articular   supplemental   and 
eman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
mfeking  a  point  if  flood  control 
ir  iportant  and  we  are  going  to 
unauthorized  projects  in  this  sup- 
as  an  urgent  supplemental, 
ght  to  list  those  flood  con- 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
vania  and  Ohio,  and  in  New 
other  places  that  also  have  a 
just  as  the  gentleman's 
worthy  as  well. 


)U£ 


r  eed. 


D  1140 

(By  urfanimous  consent.  Mr.  High- 
tower  wi  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional ninutes.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pel  nsyKania  (Mr.  Edgar)  and  I 
came  to  ;he  House  the  same  day.  We 


have  been  here  all  along  and  both  of 
us  have  waited  for  a  long  time  to  find 
the  perfect  bill.  I  told  a  constituent 
not  long  ago  if  I  waited  and  never 
voted  for  something  until  it  met  every 
requirement  that  I  might  have,  until  it 
was  perfect  in  every  way,  that  I  would 
consistently  vote  "no  "  on  everything 
and  sometimes  people  think  I  wait  a 
little  too  long.  But  the  people  have 
waited  many  years.  We  have  had  loss 
of  life,  recently  we  have  had  a  loss  of 
life  in  Wichita  Palls  in  the  last  flood. 
Incidentally,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hightower  was  drowned.  I  do  not 
know^  if  he  was  kin  or  not,  but  that 
brought  it  close  to  home. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Somehow  I  think  we  are  missing  an 
important  point  here.  That  point  is 
that  these  projects  still  cannot  be 
started  until  they  are  authorized  and 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  proceed- 
ing through  the  Congress.  We  will  be 
having  another  supplemental  bill,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  another  supplemental 
appropriations  bill:  you  know  it  and  I 
know  it. 

At  most  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  delay  these  projects  by  a  few- 
months  and  most  of  the  projects  will 
take  years  to  complete. 

So  why  should  we  not  follow  the  or- 
derly process  that  this  house  provides 
for  authorizing  projects,  then  appro- 
priating the  funding  for  them?  We  are 
talking  about  potentially  S3  billion 
worth  of  projects.  We  are  talking 
about  an  authorizing  bill  that  provides 
the  mechanisms  for  helping  to  fund 
those  projects. 

If  we  let  the  projects  out  from  under 
the  hat,  in  this  kind  of  a  bill,  it  makes 
it  much  more  difficult,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  get  those  funding  provisions 
through  this  House. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  process  of  the  House,  au- 
thorization, appropriation.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  delaying  the  projects 
unduly.  The  projects  are  considered  in 
the  authorizing  bill. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  projects, 
personally:  -but  I  do  have  an  objection 
to  the  way  we  are  doing  this  because  it 
is  A,  backward,  and  B,  takes  away  the 
impetus  to  pass  an  authorization  bill 
through  this  House  which  would  be 
comprehensive  in  nature  and  which 
will  avoid  this  kind  of  problem  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  leg- 
islation and  against  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  there  was  a 
gentleman   who   spoke   to   a   meeting 


that  I  was  attending  by  the  Name  of 
Bob  Kerr,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kerr. 

He  held  a  similar  glass  of  water  such 
as  this  one  I  am  holding  today  in  front 
of  that  audience.  He  said  some  day 
this  glass  of  water  will  be  worth  $1 
million.  He  said  it  would  be  worth  $1 
million  if  you  did  not  have  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are 
people  in  Oklahoma  today  who  do  not 
have  a  glass  of  water.  There  are  people 
all  across  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
across  the  Nation  who  are  having  to 
carry  water.  Much  of  that  water  is 
salty,  much  polluted,  much  of  that 
water  should  not  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

I  rise  against  the  Edgar  amendment 
because  the  Parker  Reservoir,  which 
has  not  been  fast-tracked  but  in  the 
planning  stages  for  over  15  years  can 
provide  the  only,  and  I  repeat  for  my 
colleagues  on  this  floor  and  in  their  of- 
fices who  might  be  viewing  television. 
Parker  Reservoir  provides  the  only 
possibility  for  surface  water,  to  my 
hometown  of  Ada,  Okla.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  17,000  people. 

My  hometown  has  received  water  for 
all  these  years  by  spring  water.  That 
spring  water  last  summer  got  down  to 
slow  flow  which  did  not  provide  ade- 
quate water  to  all  who  need  it. 

There  were  lawsuits.  Lawsuits  by 
people  downstream  who  had  water 
rights,  because  water  was  not  flowing 
on  down  to  the  cattlemen  and  the 
farmers  so  they  could  irrigate.  My 
hometown  is  in  a  lawsuit  today  for 
that  drinking  water. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  have 
tried  to  purchase  other  water  rights. 
They  are  drilling  other  wells  at  an  ex- 
pensive cost  to  the  ratepayers.  They 
have  been  waiting  and  waiting  and 
waiting  and  hoping  that  Parker  Reser- 
voir might  come  to  their  rescue. 

I  can  only  tell  them  that  Parker  will 
not  be  an  answer  overnight.  We  have 
to  try  to  provide  water  in  the  interim. 
We  have  to  try  to  provide  drinking 
water  to  them. 

But  let  me  say  that  my  neighboring 
county  is  depending  on  Parker  Reser- 
voir-Pottawatomie  County  and  Shaw- 
nee, the  hometown  of  the  late  Tom 
Steed,  desperately  need  water. 

We  cannot  solve  their  water  problem 
overnight  from  Parker  Reservoir.  We 
are  actually  building  to  meet  the  inter- 
im need.  North  Deer  Creek  Reservoir, 
in  order  to  try  to  provide  some  kind  of 
water  in  the  next  5  years.  But  we  hope 
and  we  pray  that  Parker  Reservoir  can 
be  built.  We  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
legislation  today  in  order  that  our 
people  can  have  this  essential  ingredi- 
ent that  most  of  our  people  take  for 
granted,  that  of  drinking  water. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  do  not  have  but  a 
few  moments.  I  will  try  to  finish  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  provide 
that  drinking  water  so  that  they  can 
provide  a  living  for  their  people  and  be 
able  to  have  needed  water  to  their 
home  and  business. 

The  chlorite  control  program  is  ab- 
solutely   necessary.    Right    today    in 
many    areas   of   southern    Oklahoma 
and  northern  Texas  people  are  looking 
at  diluting  saltwater  with  other  water 
in  order  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  quan- 
tity of  water-they  have  given  up  on 
quality— they  are  trying  to  provide  the 
quantity   of   water   for  drinking   pur- 
poses, for  washing  machines,  et  cetera. 
Have  you  ever  seen  what  saltwater 
does  to  hot-water  tanks?  It  just  eats 
out   the   bottom   of   hot-water   tanks. 
There  are  many  elderly  people  today 
who  are  having  problems  with  their 
water     hydrants,     waterlines.     water 
tanks,  because  at  one  time,  not  too 
many  years  ago,  they  used  diluted  salt- 
water out  of  Red  River  in  order  to  try 
to  have  enough  water  for  their  homes. 
We  are  not  talking  about  something 
that  is  fast  tracked.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  desperately  needed  in  order  to 
help  people  survive. 

As  a  youngster  I  used  to  carry  water 
from  a  Choctaw  Indian's  home  in 
Karo  syrup  buckets.  I  had  to  do  this 
because  we  had  hard  sulfur  salt  water. 
1  know  what  it  means  not  to  have 
drinking  water.  I  hope  we  will  not  pro- 
long this  particular  problem  for  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
people  across  this  Nation. 

So  I  hope  we  will  defeat  the  Edgar 
amendment  so  that  we  can  provide 
this  essential  ingredient  to  the  people 
across  this  Nation  and  move  forward 
with  building  America. 

Bob  Roe  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee,  is 
in  favor  of  this  program  100  percent: 
the  ranking  member  stands  in  support 
of  it  100  percent. 

I  think  we  all  should  take  their  lead, 
work  with  them,  work  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  let  us  move  a 
water  program  forward  for  America. 
Thank  you. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Watkins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  .„  ^, 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  EDGAR.  The  gentleman's  illus- 
tration of  water  is  really  a  critical  one. 
I  come  from  a  small  community  of 
Springfield,  Delaware  County,  that 
has  some  of  the  best  water  u".  the 
Nation.  And  the  reason  it  has  th^t  is 
because  its  citizens  put  together  a  mu- 
nicipal and  private  investor-owned  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  system  some  50  or 
100  years  ago  and  provided  that  water 


to  the  communities  in  and  around  my 
area. 

Water  supply  for  the  people  of 
Parker  and  the  other  communities 
around  that  particular  dam  is  a  rela- 
tively new  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  getting  involved  in 
water  supply. 
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The  gentleman  is  correct  in  terms  of 
the  need  for  his  area.  But  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  Buffalo. 
N,Y,:  Berlin,  N.H.;  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
the  Virgin  Islands:  Chicago:  New  York 

City;  Fort  Smith.  Ark.:  Jersey  City 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  this  is  not  a  region- 
al bill.  And  I  know  the  gentleman's 
profession  as  a  Methodist  minister. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
must  realize,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  water  to  sprinkle  the  new  bap- 
tized children  if  we  do  not  get  on  with 
a  water  program. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  was  going  to  start 
out  this  debate  today  by  wearing  this 
pig  mask  because  I  think  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  properly  describe  this  bill. 
But  I  was  asked  by  my  dear  friend 
the  Speaker  not  to  wear  it.  and  I  am 
not  going  to  put  it  on.  But  I  wish  I 
could  wear  it. 

Because  all  this  amendment  would 
do  is  trim  a  little  of  the  fat.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  not  keep 
anyone  from  bringing  the  bacon  back 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to 
this,  I  think  this  bill  is  a  great  piece,  a 
masterwork,  for  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill).  When  those  po- 
litical science  professors  write  books 
about  Congress  they  make  one  mis- 
take. They  do  not  come  down  here  and 
spend  any  time  with  the  Congress. 
They  are  living  in  ivory  towers.  They 
should  come  here  and  work  for  people 
like  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill).  I  compliment  him.  I  like  him, 
he  is  my  friend,  and  he  is  a  smart 
guy— and  one  can  see  how  he  has  got 
all"  these  Members,  for  when  he  put 
projects  in  the  bill,  standing  up  here 
today  defending  their  particular 
projects.  And  believe  me.  most  of 
those  projects  are  good  projects. 

But  remember  one  thing,  that  au- 
thorization bill  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  worked  up  has  180 
projects.  Why  single  out  20  projects? 

If  I  were  a  Congressman  or  Con- 
gresswoman  whose  project  was  not  in 
here  I  would  be  on  this  floor  today 
condemning  this  bill.  What  are  they 
going  to  tell  their  people?  That  they 
did  not  have  an  -in"  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee?  Are  they  second- 
class  citizens?  Were  they  not  elected 


by  a  half  a  million  people  like  the 
Members  for  whom  these  20  unauthor- 
ized projects  were  put  in  this  bill?  This 
is  blatantly  unfair.  It  is  wrong.  Smart 
though,  smart. 

You  are  going  to  win  the  skirmish, 
but  you  are  going  to  lose  the  battle. 

My  friend  at  OMB.  the  young  slash- 
er, has  written  a  letter  and  I  read  it 
here  yesterday.  He  is  going  to  recom- 
mend a  veto  on  this  bill.  And  when 
this  bill  gets  over  to  that  greedy  other 
body,  they  will  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  get  into  the  trough— slup.  slup. 
slup— and  slop  up  more  and  more. 

I  really  wish  I  could  wear  that  mask, 
because  when  the  other  body  finishes 
with  this  bill,  it  will  be  the  biggest 
pork-barrel  bill  that  ever  came  down 
the  pike. 

And  then  the  bill  is  going  to  go  down 
to  the  White  House.  And  I  just  hope 
that  we  have  enough  Members  on  this 
floor  with  the  backbone  to  stand  up 
and  sustain  that  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.   Chairman.    I    am   ashamed   by 
some  of  the  speeches  we  have  heard  in 
the  past  2  weeks,  especially  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  1-minute  speeches,  amounting  to  a 
campaign  against  an  honorable  man 
here.   This   was   a   campaign   by    the 
Democratic    Congressional    Campaign 
Committee      against      our      minority 
leader.  Robert  Michel,  claiming  that 
he  is  the  one  who  caused  the  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  Shame  on  them,  shame  on 
them,  they  know  better  than  that.  No 
more  fiscally  responsible  human  being 
ever   lived   and   ever   worked   in   this 
House   of   Representatives   than   Bob 
Michel.  He  does  not  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth.  He  is  straight  down 
the  line.  I  may  disagree  with  him  on  a 
lot  of  issues,  but  you  know  where  Bob 
Michel  stands.  He  is  for  a  balanced 
budget.  He  is  for  cutting  down  deficits. 
The  Members  who  have  claimed  oth- 
erwise  are   the   same   Members   with 
their  snouts  right  in  the  trough  today 
on  this  bill,  creating  more  and  more  of 
a  deficit.  The  projects  in  this  bill  will 
have  a  price  tag  of  $4.4  billion,  and 
when  it   finishes  in  the  other  body, 
there    is   not    a    Mack   truck    in    the 
United  States  that  will  be  able  to  carry 
that  bill  back  here.  The  springs  will 
break  on  that  truck. 

I  want  to  stress,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  listen  to  this,  that  the 
amendment  is  no  reflection  on  the 
merits  of  these  20  projects.  A  number 
of  them  are  clearly  needed,  and  will 
certainly  be  funded  once  the  authori- 
zation is  enacted.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  rush  ahead  with  them  right 
now. 

I  know  that  we  are  going  to  hear 
from  a  number  of  Members  today  in 
passionate  defense  of  their  projects. 
And  the  irony  of  this  situation  is  that 
by  and  large  I  agree  with  them. 

Yesterday  we  heard  from  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr. 
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4bout  the  importance  of  the 
lock  and  dam.  I  agree.  The 
critical.  But  it  is  going  to 
8  to  10  years— not  months, 
-for  that  project  to  be  com- 
I  have  to  ask  the  gentle- 
Ohio,  and  the  many  other 
of  that  fine  project,  wheth- 
3-month  delay  makes  that 
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should  we  not  wait  until  the 

fee    legislation    is    passed 

We     go     ahead     with     these 

Once  the  user  fee  formula 

authorized,  it  may  be  that 

tiiese  projects  will  no  longer 

econon  deal  to  build.  These  projects 

gping  to  be  built  overnight— 

ake  years.  Let  us  wait  a  few 

effict  of  this  amendment  would 
redi  ce  the  amount  in  the  bill  by 
million,  which  is  the  amount  of 
work  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
estimated  would  be  required 
unauthorized  projects.   But 
rtiore  importauit  are  the  more 
I  illion  in  outyear  costs  that 
!  aved. 
Chiirman.  the  effect  of  moving 
wivi  these  projects  in  this  bill 
authorization  is  enacted  is 
the  available  funds  for  new 
projects.  There  are  more  than 
water  projects  contained  in 
authok-ization  bill  that  is  currently 
through  the  Congress,  projects 
f  oing  to  be  out  of  luck  when 
autho  rization  finally  goes  through 
these   20   fast-track   projects 
already  absorbed  all  the  money, 
no   reason   to   put   these 
oil  a  fast  track.  Nine  of  them 
additional  studies  before  con- 
can  begin.  This  is  not  the 
supplemental  bill  for  fiscal  year 
There  is  no  reason  why  these 
c  innot  wait  until  they  are  au- 
ip  order  to  receive  appropria- 

some  reference  to  the  severe 

conditions  in  Arizona  and  Utah 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought 

anything  this  bill  could  do 

thdse  conditions.  I  might  have 

appreciation  for  the  emergency 

tfiese   unauthorized   projects. 

is  no  emergency  project  in 


pr  ejects 


in   this   bill   are   not 

built  in  the  course  of  a  few 

in  some  cases,  even  a  few 

projects   in   this   bill   are 

1  ake  many  years  to  complete. 

positive  that  the  difference 

I  leginning  work  on  them  next 

ra  iher  than  next  June  is  going 
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to  make  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  friend  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Mr.  Stockman,  has  said,  these  projects 
do  not  have  provision  for  local  cost 
sharing.  What  we  are  saying  by  going 
ahead  with  this  bill  is  that  the  local 
sponsors  will  not  have  to  come  up  with 
cost  sharing.  This  will  completely  un- 
dercut the  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  get  the  State  and  local  spon- 
sors to  come  up  with  some  local  fi- 
nancing. 

What  this  bill  says  to  the  opponents 
of  user  fee  increases  on  the  inland  wa- 
terways is  "Go  ahead,  dig  in  your 
heels— we'll  go  ahead  on  these  naviga- 
tion projects  before  the  user  fee  issue 
is  decided  in  the  authorization."  How 
about  that  for  undercutting  your  bar- 
gaining position? 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  go  ahead 
with  projects  before  the  important 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  issues  in 
the  authorization  bill  have  been  re- 
solved. 

This  bill  says  "Go  ahead,  finish  up 
the  planning  and  prepare  to  break 
earth"  before  we  resolve  the  outstand- 
ing environmental  and  water  conserva- 
tion issues  contained  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  think  that  these  are  all  of  the 
wrong  signals  to  send  on  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  other 
items  contained  in  the  authorization 
but  not  included  in  this  bill  is  a  new 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of 
local  urban  water  supplies.  Our  urban 
water  systems  are  in  terrible  disrepair. 
Some  experts  have  estimated  that  as 
much  as  half  of  the  water  supply  of 
cities  such  as  New  York  and  Boston  is 
lost  through  leakage  from  systems 
that  have  not  been  improved  for  100 
years.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
this— but  we  do  not  see  it  in  this  bill. 
That  program  is  going  to  have  to  wait 
until  it  is  authorized  before  it  comes 
before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—and we  will  just  have  to  see  if 
there  is  any  money  left  over  when 
that  time  comes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  unauthorized 
projects  are  not  urgently  needed,  and 
there  is  no  justification  for  putting 
them  at  the  front  of  the  line.  I  urge 
that  we  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses, strike  the  unauthorized  projects 
from  the  bill,  and  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Edgar  amendment  today.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  faced  with  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
very  emotional.  But  this  water  re- 
source and  development  appropriation 
really  gives  many  of  us.  a  Hobson's 
choice. 


As  I  listened  to  the  debate  today  on 
the  floor.  I  heard  many  of  my  col- 
leagues rise  and  talk  about  the  much 
needed  projects  in  their  districts.  I 
want  to  know  that  I  share  their  con- 
cerns and  obviously  we  all  share  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  meet  the  types  of 
needs,  whether  they  are  economic, 
whether  it  is  drinking  water,  flood  pro- 
tection whatever  need  related  to  water 
development. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  we  have  to  look  at  that  is  within 
a  certain  context,  in  terms  of  what 
moneys  are  appropriate  and  how  we 
meet  these  needs. 

This  bill,  of  course,  can  be  attacked. 
I  think,  rightfully  so,  on  various  envi- 
ronmental grounds.  That  is  not  the 
amendment  before  us  at  this  particu- 
lar point,  but,  of  course,  that  may  well 
be  a  very  significant  aspect  of  the 
debate. 

Second,  of  course,  it  can  be  and  is  at- 
tacked on  the  basis  of  cost.  This  bill, 
while  $119  million,  sets  in  motion 
spending  for  $5.2  billion.  Now  that 
means  that  over  the  life  of  these  exist- 
ing projects  that  $5.2  billion  will  not 
be  available  for  other  needs  that  we 
may  have  in  terms  of  exercising  our 
national  policy  prerogatives,  whether 
it  is  with  respect  to  other  water 
projects,  or  other  public  projects  and 
needs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  hardly 
anyone  could  really  speak  authorita- 
tively as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  $5.2 
billion  because  in  the  future  we  intend 
to  have  a  cost-sharing  formula.  And  so 
we  really  do  not  know  how  much  of 
that  will  offset  the  $5.2  billion,  what 
the  inflation  rate  will  be,  and,  of 
course,  I  think  all  of  us  know  the  sad 
history  of  what  has  happened  with 
water  projects  in  terms  of  cost  escala- 
tion. 

The  major  problem  with  this  meas- 
ure is  the  process  issue  and  the  Edgar- 
Conte  amendment  seeks  to  rectify 
this.  We  have  labored  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  labored  to 
come  up  with  a  new  policy  with  re- 
spect to  how  we  authorize  water 
projects.  And,  in  fact,  the  water  re- 
source authorization  has  an  entirely 
new  title  addressing  many  urban  water 
resource  concerns,  which  I  applaud. 
Additionally  this  new  authorizing 
measure  addresses  the  cost-sharing 
issue  with  regard  to  water  projects. 

This  bill— inadvertently,  I  under- 
stand, but  obviously  the  result  is  the 
same,  whether  it  is  inadvertent  or  in- 
tentional—undercuts, undermines,  and 
literally  pulls  the  rug  out  from  under 
any  real  possibility  for  water  project 
cost  sharing  this  year. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  will 
break  the  back  of  any  effort  to  imple- 
ment cost  sharing,  because  we  are 
losing  the  leverage.  What  is  the  lever- 
age? This  bill  puts  in  place,  this  bill 
suggests  we  can  have  our  dessert,  the 


easy  part  of  it  first  and  later  on  some- 
how we  are  going  to  get  people  to 
drink  the  vinegar. 

Well,  that  just  is  not  how  the  proc- 
ess works.  What  we  really  should  be 
trying  to  do  here  is  what  the  Public 
Works  Committee  did.  that  is  to  put 
together  a  balanced  bill,  a  bill  that 
had  in  it  the  cost  recovery  and  the 
local  participation  and  combined  that 
with  the  authorization,  the  initiative 
to  fund  these  particular  projects. 

But  this  measure,  H.R.  3958.  really 
suggests  that  we  can  have  all  the  easy 
part  of  this  matter  first  and  then  later 
on  we  can  come  back  and  we  are  going 
to  pass  the  difficult  part  all  by  itself, 
without  any  trouble. 

D  1200 

WeU,  I  think  that  that  is.  to  say  the 
least,  naive,  with  regards  to  the  voting 
behavior  and  the  way  that  people  per- 
form in  this  body. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
it  comes  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  expenditures  of  any  of 
the  money  is  conditioned  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  a  cost-sharing  formula? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Yes.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  way  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
today  that  suggests  that  none  of  this 
money  can  be  appropriated  or  spent 
until  it  is  authorized,  and  there  are 
some  other  provisions  within  the  bill. 
But  the  administration  has  talked  a 
lost  about  cost-sharing  formulas.  And. 
really,  they  are  as  much  to  blame,  in 
my  judgment,  as  anyone,   insofar  as 
there  is  not  a  cost-sharing  formula,  be- 
cause they  have  not  put  forth  the  spe- 
cifics. It  makes  good  rhetoric,  it  makes 
good  discussion  in  terms  of  budget  sav- 
ings but  the  administration  just  has 
not  delivered  on  that  promise.  And  it 
is  a  credit.  reaUy.  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  that  they  have  been  able 
to    put   something   together   in   that 
vein,  so  I  fault  the  administration  for 
their  lack  of  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant policy.  It  is  fine  to  have  vocal  sup- 
port, but  things  do  not  develop  in  here 
on   the  basis  of  vocal  support.   You 
need  specifics  and   foUowthrough   to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  cost  sharing  on 
water  projects.  And  the  administration 
has    not    put    forth    the    necessary 
effort.  It  is  a  credit  politically  to  Mem- 
bers who  do  not  want  this  cost-sharing 
initiative  that  they  have  prevailed  on 
the  administration.  Once  we  pass  this 
particular  water  project  supplemental 
appropriation,  we  will  break  the  back 
of  any  initiative  in  terms  of  developing 
the  type  of  comprehensive  and  logical 
selection  and  financing  process  that 
could  exist  with  regard  to  these  water 
projects.  I  think  almost  everyone  in 


this  body  has  voiced  support  for  that 
type  of  policy,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
get  it  by  proceeding  as  is  proposed  in 
H.R.  3958  by  the  committee.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  are 
being  whipsawed  back  and  forth  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  up  worthy 
projects  within  the  context  of  this  bill. 
But  the  net  effect  will  be  that  we  will 
not  attain  the  type  of  public  policy 
that  we  should  have  with  regard  to 
water  policy. 

The  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  3958, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  authoriza- 
tion/appropriations process.  The  cir- 
cumvention of  the  normal  legislative 
process  to  fund  these  20  new  unau- 
thorized starts  pulls  the  rug  out  from 
under  efforts  to  develop  a  sound  na- 
tional water  policy. 

Certain  Members  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  funding  these  20  new  starts 
will  not  usurp  the  authorization  proc- 
ess because  use  of  the  funds  is  held  up 
until  the  authorizations  are  passed. 
What  this  assessment  ignores  is  the 
fact  that  by  fast  tracking  these  chosen 
few  unauthorized  projects  we  are  pre- 
cluding the  fair  consideration  of  nu- 
merous other  projects  awaiting  au- 
thorization. More  importantly,  this  ap- 
propriations bill  effectively  commits 
the  Federal  Government  to  building 
these  20  new  unauthorized  projects 
without  Congress  first  having  settled 
the  cost  sharing  and  financing  issues. 
To  look  at  it  another  way,  it  is  like  a 
homeowner's  proceeding  with  building 
a  house  on  the  assurance  of  his  banker 
that  the  financial  terms  and  condi- 
tions will  be  worked  out  later.  That  is 
just  plain  bad  policy. 

Members  are  being  asked  to  vote  to 
fund  these  new  projects  with  little  or 
no  idea  of  the  total  Federal  commit- 
ment that  these  projects  will  entail. 
The  committee  report  does  not  break 
down  the  initial  funding  by  project, 
yet  alone  gives  an  idea  of  total  project 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
reason  this  was  done  was  that  the 
committee  does  not  know  what  the 
Federal  cost  will  be  because  they  do 
not  know  what  final  cost  sharing  and 
financing  policy  the  Congress  will 
adopt.  H.R.  3958  is  a  prime  example  of 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

In  the  interest  of  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble water  policy,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Edgar  amendment,  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  of- 
fering it  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  in  this  bill  here  there  are  no 
projects  for  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
are  involved,  so  I  do  not  have  any  axes 
to  grind  on  this  bill.  I  also  would  like 
to  point  out  that  water  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  most  valuable  resource  of  this 
entire  Nation,  a  fact  little  recognized 
sometimes    by    my    friends    and    col- 


leagues on  the  eastern  seaboard  where 
water  is  plentiful.  But  that  will  not 
last  forever,  and  I  predict  that  within 
the  next  5  to  10  years  water  will  be 
recognized  across  the  Nation,  solidly, 
as  the  most  valuable  resource  of  the 
Nation. 

It  has  been  deemphasized  and  men- 
tioned one  or  two  times,  but  let  me 
just  point  out  very  emphatically  in  re- 
sponse to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  no  longer  on  the  floor,  I 
see,  indicating  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  unauthorized 
projects  that  are  involved  in  this  bill. 
There  are  23  projects  that  are  author- 
ized and  there  are  20  that  are  not  au- 
thorized. But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  authorizing  bill  is 
underway,  and  those  20  unauthorized 
projects  are  being  considered  and  will 
be  taken  up,  and  this  bill  specifically 
states  on  page  3,  line  19.  that  initi- 
ation of  construction  for  these 
projects  is  subject  to  enactment  of  the 
needed  authorizing  legislation. 

Water  is  a  valuable  resource,  it  is 
something  we  cannot  live  without,  and 
sometimes  we  cannot  live  with  it  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  forces  that  it 
generates  in  times  of  storms  and  tor- 
rential rains. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona— and  I 
flew  over  the  tragedy  that  has  oc- 
curred there  last  Monday  by  helicop- 
ter—there is  a  solid  sheet  of  water 
west  of  Casa  Grande  and  Eloy  that  ex- 
tends almost  to  the  horizon.  This 
could  be  prevented  or  alleviated  with 
proper  flood  control.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  through  the  legislation  that  we 
need  to  control  this. 

I  landed  in  Tucson,  and  I  could  not 
have  traveled  from  International  Air- 
port to  my  destination  by  automo- 
bile—and the  airport  was  closed— be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  storm  that 
was  underway.  A  bridge  washed  out  60 
yards  from  where  my  helicopter 
landed.  On  the  way  back,  a  bridge 
washed  out  in  Eloy.  the  town  was  en- 
gulfed from  the  Santa  Cruz  River 
which  was  running  yesterday  morning 
about  3  miles  wide  through  the  city  of 
Tucson,  unheard  of.  because  of  the  un- 
controllable and  the  lack  of  planning 
so  far.  I  hope  we  can  remedy  that  in 
the  future. 

The  projects  that  we  are  talking 
about  generally,  every  time  these 
water  projects  come  up,  are  projects 
that  are  not  boondoggles.  They  pro- 
vide a  service  to  the  people  of  the 
country  that  the  people  cannot  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 

For  example,  there  was  a  dam  that 
washed  out.  We  are  going  to  have  all 
kinds  of  problems  about  dams  and  how 
unsafe  they  are,  because  this  dam 
washed  out;  it  was  built  by  a  cattle- 
man 100  years  ago  under  no  guidelines 
whatsoever,  and  left  as  a  kind  of  fish- 
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wearing  out  or  letting  go  down  the 
drain  our  Nation  and  all  its  physical 
resources  on  which  all  of  the  rest  of 
this  stands. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  that  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  repre- 
sents the  whole  country.  When  Mount 
St.  Helens  erupted  in  May  1980.  I 
stopped  one  bill  and  had  the  commit- 
tee act  on  another  measure  so  our 
friends  (Members  of  the  House)  from 
the  State  of  Washington  could  be  re- 
sponsive in  providing  assistance  after 
that  tragedy.  When  we  had  the  earth- 
quake in  California  a  few  months  ago. 
provision  was  made  in  the  1983  supple- 
mental in  response.  Whether  the  need 
is  in  New  York.  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  address  it.  In  re- 
sponse to  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the 
terrible  flooding,  especially  in  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  some  years  ago— and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, maybe  unaware  of  this— we 
rushed  in  here  with  $1.5  billion  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  area  and 
its  people. 

But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  here  is 
this:  They  say,  "Wait  until  it  is  au- 
thorized. "  But  we  have  not  had  an  au- 
thorization for  a  new  start  for  bills 
since  1976.  We  have  not  funded  a  new 
start  in  4  years.  What  our  friends  do 
not  seem  to  realize,  the  longer  you 
delay,  the  greater  the  damage,  and  the 
greater  the  cost.  And  it  is  said  here 
that  if  you  cannot  do  all  200.  do  not 
even  start  any.  Now.  the  folks  who  say 
that,  would  they  not  raise  sand  if  you 
tried  to  start  all  200? 

They  are  against  even  starting  these 
few.  Of  course  they  are  for  the  16.  the 
President  recommends. 

We  have  an  all-American  Appropra- 
tions  Committee,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
We  look  after  every  section  of  this 
country  as  best  we  can  in  our  recom- 
mendations and  in  our  reports  to  the 
Members.  I  do  not  know  where  you 
would  find  more  able  people  than  the 
members  on  this  subcommittee  to  pick 
and  choose.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee have  spent  years  listening 
to  the  problem  that  we  have.  The  com- 
mittee bill  includes  16  projects  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  These 
projects  are  needed,  and  there  is  no 
significant  opposition  to  them  that  I 
know. 

Let  me  repeat:  Some  years  ago  a 
President  vetoed  a  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  which  included  67  new 
starts.  It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  the 
successful  motion  to  override  his  veto, 
after  the  House  failed  to  do  so  the 
first  time.  The  Presidents'  veto  mes- 
sage was  that  in  view  of  the  desperate 
situation  we  have  at  home  financially 
and  otherwise,  in  view  of  our  commit- 
ments abroad,  we  cannot  afford  the  67 
new  public  works  starts.  My  motion, 
proposed  a  cut  in  other  appropriations 
of  2.5  percent  and  retain  the  67  new 


public  works  projects,  keeping  in  the 
Congress  the  right  to  select  projects. 
And  I  used  his  veto  message  as  my  ar- 
gument. I  said  that  in  view  of  our  fi- 
nancial problems  at  home  our  commit- 
ments abroad  and  at  home  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  our  own  country  on 
which  all  the  rest  depends. 

We  are  taking  care  of  the  country's 
needs  in  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  some 
who  object  to  this  bill  did  not  object 
when  we  had  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania  flood  and  it 
was  all  right  when  we  were  looking  at 
the  needs  associated  with  Mt.  St. 
Helens  and  other  problems  not  repairs 
after  floods  have  occurred  or  water 
when  the  supply  is  exhausted.  But  re- 
member this:  If  we  do  not  get  started, 
we  never  w  ill  get  finished. 

D  1210 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  worse  the 
conditions  that  we  have  and  the  great- 
er the  cost.  Let  us  get  started  on  the 
recommendations  of  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  best  informed 
group  you  will  find  anywhere— we  rep- 
resent the  whole  country.  Let  us  start 
protecting  it  now. 

Vote  against  the  present  amendment 
which  puts  off  again  what  is  needed 
now. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  re- 
marks by  some  of  the  Members  here  in 
the  well  to  the  effect  that  these 
projects  are  by  and  large  representa- 
tive of  pork-barrel  politics.  But  I  think 
it  can  be  plainly  agreed  that  one  man's 
pork  is  another  man's  staple,  and  that 
is  truly  the  case  in  this  situation. 

These  projects  are  needed.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  made 
an  eloquent  statement  showing  the 
need  of  the  people  of  that  great  State 
for  revision,  modernization,  and  up- 
grading of  existing  projects. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  pointed  out  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  move  on  water 
projects  in  this  country  for  almost  10 
years.  We  have  not  had  a  new  authori- 
zation bill  since  1976.  And  yet  here  we 
go  on  picking  at  these  projects  in  this 
bill  because  some  of  them  are  not  au- 
thorized yet.  The  fact  is,  they  will  be 
authorized.  They  are  all  contained  in 
the  authorization  bills  that  will  soon 
be  before  this  body  and  will  pass  the 
Congress  before  long  if  we  go  forward 
with  all  due  haste. 

But,  something  else  to  consider  is 
that  these  projects  will  be  contingent 
on  any  agreement  that  is  worked  out 
between  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion on  cost  sharing  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  There  will  be  such  an  agree- 
ment, or  these  projects  will  not  go  for- 
ward. 


With  respect  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  worked  diligently  to  set  our 
national  water  resources  policy,  I 
think  it  can  easily  be  perceived  that 
the  priorities  set  forth  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  altered  to  any  substantial 
degree,  even  if  we  did  wait  for  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  be  signed  into  law. 

Every  one  of  the  new  starts  in  this 
bill  in  included  in  Chairman  Roe's 
pending  omnibus  authorization  bill. 
We  have  critical  projects  that  must 
move  forward  but  which  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Edgar  amendment. 

The  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  lock  and  dam  26  on 
the  Mississippi  are  two  vital  examples 
of  projects  that  could  not  go  forward 
but  for  this  bill. 

Two  projects  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana are  just  as  critical.  Moving  ahead 
with  projects  such  as  the  Mississippi 
River  deep  draft  port  proposal  is  vital 
to  our  economy  in  Louisiana,  where 
unemployment  is  still  running  in 
excess  of  12  percent  in  many  areas. 
Seventeen  States  are  immediately  im- 
pacted by  the  drainage  basin  of  this 
river. 

Over  43  percent  of  the  grain  export- 
ed by  farmers  is  shipped  through  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  However,  the 
river  system  is  suffering  from  difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  neglect  of  harbor 
improvements  and  maintenance  and 
the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vances in  technology.  The  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  the  No.  1  port  area  m 
the  country,  yet  there  are  over  3.000 
ships  that  pass  through  its  ports  on  an 
annual  basis  that  must  sail  in  and  sail 
out  without  full  loads  because  of  the 
present  depth  of  the  channel.  This 
puts  us  at  an  extreme  economic  disad- 
vantage with  foreign  ports. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  if  our  port  facilities  in 
this  country  are  indeed  modernized. 
American  coal  producers  could  capture 
38  percent  of  the  world  coal  market 
over  the  next  20  years  and  beyond. 
Without  this  modernization,  in  fact 
without  this  bill,  this  country  stands 
to  lose  an  estimated  $14  billion  annu- 
ally in  foreign  currency  earnings. 

The  New  Orleans  Port  studies  reveal 
that  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  will  result  in 
direct  economic  benefits  to  the  entire 
region  of  $2.5  billion  annually  and  ac- 
count for  nearly  350,000  jobs  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Most  importantly 
and  often  overlooked  are  the  environ- 
mental benefits  that  the  present  deep 
draft  plan  calls  for.  The  dredged  mate- 
rial from  the  river  would  be  used  to 
create  approximately  11.000  acres  of 
marsh  area  and  marsh  nourishment 
acreage.  This  is  vital  to  a  State  like 
Louisiana  which  is  losing  nearly  48 
square  miles  per  year  of  marshland  to 
salt  water  erosion. 

If  we  agree  to  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment, we  will  also  be  delaying  and  pos- 


sibly destroying  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining semiwilderness  areas  left  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  At- 
chafalaya  basin  mentioned  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  BOGGS).  Gov.  Dave  Treen  of 
Louisiana  w-as  the  first  Governor  of 
that  State  to  finally  resolve  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  the  environ- 
mentalists on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
landowners  on  the  other,  over  how  to 
preserve  the  593.000-acre  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Wilderness  Area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  preservation 
of  the  valuable  bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  cypress  tupelo  swamps  and 
marshes  is  the  No.  1  environmental 
concern  of  most  environmental  groups 
in  this  Nation.  Governor  Treen  finally 
worked  out  a  plan  that  all  parties  in 
Louisiana  have  agreed  to.  environmen- 
talists, landowners,  and  so  forth. 

The  plan  calls  for  selling  48.000 
acres  in  the  basin  wilderness  to  the 
State  for  preservation  by  willing  pri- 
vate vendors.  This  acreage,  along  with 
54.000  acres  already  donated  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co..  is  the  key  to  final- 
ly resolving  what  should  be  done  with 
the  entire  Atchafalaya  basin.  Howev- 
er, the  Governor  has  told  me  and  testi- 
fied to  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion officials  that  without  some  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  willing  sellers  of  this  valuable  wil- 
derness acreage  will  not  stand  by  their 
agreement. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  reached 
his  agreement  with  the  willing  sellers 
2  years  ago,  and  we  in  Washington 
have  failed  to  show  some  firm  commit- 
ment. The  bill  before  us  today  is  the 
initial  installment  on  that  commit- 
ment and  we  should  move  forward 
with  it. 

I  ask  the  House  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  sitting  over  in 
my  office  a  minute  ago  watching  the 
television  monitor  when  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  appeared  in  the  well 
with  his  pig  ears  and  his  pig  snout  at- 
tached to  a  set  of  glasses  which  he  af- 
fected for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  view  of  this  bill. 

•Pork."  he  said.  Well,  it  was  later 
stated  that  one  man's  pork  is  another 
man's  staple,  and  I  come  from  the  part 
of  the  world  where  it  happens  to  be  a 
staple.  I  would  like  to  describe  to  my 
colleagues  something  about  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  and  continue  to  exist 
in  Arkansas  where  I  originate. 

When  I  was  a  little  kid  growing  up 
on   a   farm   in   Arkansas,   during   the 


spring  of  the  year  when  the  rains 
came  the  ditches  and  the  rivers  would 
swell,  and  it  was  common  for  me  to  see 
water  coming  up  through  the  floor 
furnace  during  the  February  and 
March  rains  of  the  year.  It  was  very 
common.  It  was  common  for  those  of 
us  who  attended  school  in  that  region 
to  go  from  a  school  bus  into  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  to  get  to  the  schoolhouse 
during  that  time  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  relieved  this  condi- 
tion in  the  South.  It  was  a  big  day 
when  the  levee  was  being  raised  50 
feet  in  our  region.  It  was  so  big  to  us 
that  school  was  turned  out  so  we  could 
show  appreciation  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  to  the  contractors  who 
had  come  there  to  help  us,  and  help  us 
they  did.  and  progress  was  made  for 
years  and  years  and  years,  until  sud- 
denly, about  8  or  10  years  ago, 
progress  stopped.  It  stopped  altogeth- 
er and  our  projects  are  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. As  a  result  of  that  work  stop- 
page and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  nature, 
last  year  we  experienced  the  most  rav- 
aging flood  ever  recorded  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  State. 
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As  measured  on  one  of  the  county 
courthouse  doors,  the  previous  100- 
year  flood  was  IV2  feet,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  1983  the  high  water  mark  was 
7V2  feet  on  the  door  of  the  courthouse 
in  Van  Buren  County,  Ark.  And  it  was 
there  because  work  had  stopped  on 
flood  control  in  America. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  trying  to  begin  anew  to  complete 
the  job,  and  I  am  here  today  to  oppose 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it 
continues  the  delay  and  obstructs  the 
efforts  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  complete  the  job. 

It  is  not  funny  to  us  who  live  in  the 
flood  plains  of  America  when  someone 
refers  to  our  needs  as  "pork  barrel," 
because  the  investment  that  has  been 
made  in  that  region  has  many  times 
over  repaid  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  investments  that  have  been 
made  there.  That  area  has  become 
productive  because  it  has  been  protect- 
ed from  the  ravages  of  the  floods  that 
would  otherwise  make  that  land  un- 
suitable for  production  and  uninhabi- 
table for  people  to  live  in  that  area. 

Everyone  has  a  different  view.  In 
recent  years  I  have  hunted  ducks  with 
some  friends  that  I  have  come  to  know 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  I  asked 
them  if  they  have  these  conditions  in 
their  region.  Their  response  was,  "No, 
we  are  high  and  dry." 

Yes,  "high  and  dry. "  If  you  are  high 
and  dry,  you  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  flood  coming  up  through 
the  floor  furnaces  in  your  home  nor 
ruining  the  crops  nor  stopping  produc- 
tion in  the  factories  of  your  region; 
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you  can  wear  some  silly  expression  on 
your  face  which  says,  "this  is  pork 
barrel  legislation  that  we  are  voting  on 
today."       I 

But  if  yoli  live  In  a  flood  region,  it  is 
serious  business. 

I  am  opppsing  this  amendment,  and 
I  applaud  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done.  I  say,  vote  down  this 
amendmen ;  and  let  us  get  on  with  the 
Job. 

Mr.  STO  iCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendmen  t. 

The  Cleveland  Port  is  a  very  impor- 
tant speciaJized  port,  serving  as  a 
major  transportation  link  to  primarily 
the  steel  ijidustry.  Over  1,200  vessels 
and  tanked  from  over  50  countries 
and  120  wdrld  ports  arrive  armually  at 
the  docks  lining  the  lake's  shore  and 
the  banks  )f  the  Cuyahoga  River.  The 
Cleveland  Port  is  the  largest  iron  ore 
receiving  pjort  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
ranks  fiftH  among  all  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  in  ov  ;rall  tonnage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  activity  of  the 
Cleveland  Harbor  is  closely  linked  to 
the  econor^ic  vitality  of  the  Cleveland 
metropolitpji  area  and  the  entire 
northeast  bhio  region.  Ohio  has  the 
third  higliest  unemployment  in  the 
Nation,  as  such,  the  Cleveland-Cuya- 
hoga Cour  ty  Port  Authority  has  been 
working  tc  diversify,  upgrade  its  facili- 
ties and  ir  crease  the  volume  of  cargo 
at  the  port . 

The  Cle'  eland  Harbor  improvement 
project,  is  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  the  se  efforts. 

Congressional  approval  of  both  of 
these  measures  will  enable  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with 
further  stady  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Eastern  end  of  the  Cleveland 
Harbor,  including  an  eventual  deepen- 
ing and  ex  panding  of  its  east  and  west 
entrances.  These  improvements  are 
critically  i  eeded  to  permit  the  port  to 
accommodate  the  new  generation  of 
bulk  freighters,  measuring  1,000  feet 
by  195  feet  with  carrying  capacities  of 
60.000  ton  I. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  the  Cleveland  Harbor 
improvem  ^nt  project  is  a  cost-effective 
initiative  which  will  reap  substantial 
economic  benefits  to  Cleveland  resi- 
dents and  the  Nation.  The  additional 
study  and  design  work  on  this  project 
is  expectel  to  cost  about  $125,000  and 
be  comple  :ed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  cleai  ing  the  way  for  construction 
the  following  year.  This  amount  will 
be  more  t  lan  offset  by  annual  savings 
of  more  I  han  several  million  dollars 
from  redu  :ed  transportation  costs. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  the  Cleveland  Harbor  improve- 
ment pro.  BCt  will  have  a  greatly  posi- 
tive impa<  t  on  the  Cleveland  economy 
and  resul  in  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  Cleveland  Port.  The  Federal  in- 


vestment in  and  public  benefit  result- 
ing from  this  project  are  amply  docu- 
mented. Thus,  I  encourage  your  sup- 
port of  this  activity  and  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Cleveland  project  pending 
the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  un- 
usual Members  who  rises  when  I  do 
not  have  a  project  that  is  in  the  bill, 
and  I  imagine  that  most  people  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not  in- 
cluded a  project  from  my  district  in 
the  bill,  nor  have  I  asked  for  one  to  be 
in  the  bill. 

I  really  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  pork  in  the  bill.  The  projects 
that  Members  stand  on  the  floor  and 
describe  sound  to  me  to  be  worthwhile 
projects,  the  kind  of  things  the  Nation 
should  be  engaged  in. 

But  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  when  he  spoke  here  earli- 
er, made  it  clear  as  to  why  some  of  us 
have  a  problem  with  the  method  by 
which  we  are  proceeding  around  here. 
The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  we 
have  had  no  authorization  since  1976, 
and  that  seems  to  say  something.  One 
of  the  things  it  says  is  that  this  Con- 
gress has  had  some  problems  with  the 
authorization  process.  We  think  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  the  way  we 
have  gone  about  funding  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  We  have  been 
unable  to  define  as  a  priority  through 
the  authorization  process  the  ways 
and  means  in  the  past  of  getting 
projects  accomplished,  and  changes 
should  be  made. 

Now,  have  we  been  able  to  accom- 
plish reform?  No.  There  has  not  been 
any  authorization  since  1976  because 
we  have  gone  ahead  and  appropriated 
the  money  anyhow.  There  has  been  no 
need  for  authorization.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  programs  are  author- 
ized; we  just  go  ahead  and  appropriate 
the  money  and  thereby  obliterate  the 
need  for  the  authorization  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  that  authorization  process 
exists  for  a  reason.  One  of  the  reasons 
it  exists  is  to  control  the  spending 
habits  of  this  body  and  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  It  provides  a  dual 
track  process.  It  provides  a  process  by 
which  an  authorizing  committee  takes 
a  look  at  various  things  and  makes  de- 
terminations about  priorities,  and 
then,  in  addition,  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  takes  a  look  at  those  same 


items  and  decides  whether  or  not  the 
money  should  be  spent. 

With  that  dual  track  process,  we 
have  some  protection,  not  only  protec- 
tion for  individual  Members  because 
they  do  not  have  to  deal  with  a  mere 
handful  of  people  who  make  decisions 
about  what  goes  on  in  their  district, 
but  it  also  provides  protection  for  the 
taxpayers  by  assuring  them  that  all 
projects  and  programs  are  examined 
and  examined  thoroughly. 

That  is  what  we  are  losing  if  we  do 
not  adopt  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar).  We  are 
losing  that  dual  track  process  which 
protects  all  districts  in  the  country 
and  protects  all  Americans.  We  get 
down  to  a  process  that  is  kind  of  a 
wheeling-and-dealing  process.  We  get 
down  to  a  process  that  looks  almost 
like  the  old  ward-heeling  politics  of 
the  past  in  this  country,  where,  if  you 
went  along  with  the  committeeman  in 
a  particular  district  and  you  voted  the 
way  he  told  you  to  vote  on  election 
day,  he  could  see  to  it  that  a  bucket  of 
coal  was  delivered  to  your  house  when 
you  needed  it  in  the  wintertime. 

That  is  what  we  deal  with  around 
here.  The  Members  who  speak  in  favor 
of  the  bills  that  are  brought  out  under 
this  appropriations  process  are  Mem- 
bers who  just  happen  to  have  those 
projects  in  their  districts.  They  almost 
have  to  sign  oaths  in  blood  that  they 
will  support  not  only  the  bill  that 
their  project  is  in  but  future  bills  as 
well.  They  are  asked  to  "keep  with  the 
committee  process,  do  what  the  com- 
mittee asks  you  to  do,  and  then  we  will 
make  certain  your  project  moves  for- 
ward. But  if  you  are  not  one  of  those 
people  who  feels  that  you  can  support 
the  committee  along  the  way.  well, 
now,  we  may  have  trouble  finding 
room  for  your  project  in  our  process." 

That  is  good  politics.  I  do  not  claim 
it  is  politics  that  has  not  worked.  It 
certainly  worked  in  the  past,  it  worked 
in  a  number  of  our  major  urban  areas, 
and  it  has  worked  in  my  district  in  the 
past.  But  I  submit  to  the  Members 
that  it  is  the  politics  of  30,  40,  and  50 
years  ago. 

This  Nation  deserves  better  today. 
The  people  deserve  to  have  a  Congress 
that  acts  on  the  problems  that  face  it, 
and  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
faces  it  is  the  $200  billion  of  deficits 
that  this  country  has  before  it. 
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If  we  can  adopt  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  goes  along  with 
what  our  rules  state  we  should  be 
doing,  we  will  do  the  Nation  a  favor 
and  it  will  move  us  out  of  the  old  ward 
heeling  kind  of  politics  into  an  age  in 
which  the  American  people  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  have  defined  only  those 
things  which  are  absolute  priorities. 


So,  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania deserves  to  be  supported  at  all, 
he  deserves  to  be  supported  on  the 
process  issue  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
not  right  to  authorize  first  before  you 
appropriate. 

Every  one  of  the  projects  that  is  in 
this  bill  may  well  be  a  very  meritori- 
oxis  process. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  worked  hard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  they 
have  brought  forth  a  project  that  they 
can  defend  in  all  honesty;  but  it  is  not 
the  process  by  which  we  have  the 
kinds  of  checks  and  balances  that  this 
gentleman  would  prefer  to  have  and  I 
think  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  prefer  to  have. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  some 
rather  serious  charges  here  against  his 
committee. 

Which  one  of  these  projects  is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  was  included 
based  upon  favoritism  or  back  scratch- 
ing—the gentleman  did  not  use  those 
words— but  with  which  one  of  these 
did  the  conmiittee  not  exercise  the 
diligence,  the  oversight  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  which  one  of 
these  20? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  the  projects  seemed 
meritorious. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  made 
charges,  though. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  am  making  a 
comment  about  the  process,  which 
this  gentleman  has  talked  about  on 
the  floor  on  a  consistent  basis.  Every 
one  of  those  projects  has  merit,  but  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
probably  every  project  that  exists  in 
the  authorization  bill,  all  180  of  them 
have  merit,  too. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  that  we  are  select- 
ing without  the  authorization.  Let  us 
have  the  authorization  and  then  select 
among  them  after  we  have  an  authori- 
zation bill  in  place  and  which  that 
committee   can   render   its  judgment, 

too. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened.  We  took  that  authorization 
bill  with  the  realization  that  all  these 
were  not  going  to  be  approved,  that 
200  could  be  funded  at  any  one  time; 
but  we  did  not  act.  if  the  gentleman 
remembers,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  act  until  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  did  act.  Then  in  our 
judgment— now,     the     gentleman     is 


charging  we  did  not  use  the  criteria 
that  he  would  like  to  see;  but  I  ask, 
when  the  gentleman  makes  those 
charges,  just  prove  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  which  he  refers  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  the  floor.  This  House 
has  not  worked  its  will  on  that  bill  on 
that  point. 

It  is  fine  for  these  committees  to 
deal  among  each  other,  but  all  435  of 
us  in  this  body  have  some  say  on  what 
goes  on  in  this  coimtry  and  I  am 
simply  saying  that  all  435  should  have 
a  chance  to  work  their  will. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  were  still  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  H.R  3958, 
the  water  resource  development  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  that  this  supplemental 
water  appropriations  bill  is  a  good  one 
and  I  commend  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  their  diligent  work 
on  this  bill  and  their  prompt  manner 
in  getting  this  important  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

The  funding  of  new  construction 
starts  for  water  projects  has  essential- 
ly been  at  a  standstill  for  the  past  4 
years.  This  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  authorization  of  new 
projects  in  the  past  7  years,  many  of 
which  are  urgently  needed.  The  com- 
mittee has  recognized  the  importance 
of  infrastructure  improvements  to  the 
overall  well-being  of  this  Nation,  and 
this  bill  represents  a  major  effort  to 
address  the  need  to  initiate  a  variety 
of  new  water  projects,  both  authorized 
and  unauthorized,  without  bypassing 
the  authorization  process.  The  bill 
specifically  states  that  "Initiation  of 
construction  for  these  projects  is  sub- 
ject, were  appropriate,  to  enactment 
of  needed  authorizing  legislation." 
Moreover,  the  funding  in  this  bill  is 
based  on  the  assumptions  in  H.R. 
3678,  the  omnibus  water  authorization 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

I  believe  that  the  Edgar  amendment 
is  unwise,  and  would  unnecessarily 
delay  the  initial  construction  of  water 
projects  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the 
entire  Nation.  I  urge  Members  to 
oppose  this  nearsighted  amendment. 

Water  is  our  Nation's  most  precious 
and  valuable  resource.  Because  water 
is  a  national  asset,  and  benefits  all 
States  and  jurisdictions,  the  Federal 
Government  historically  and  contin- 
ues to  assume  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 


The  existing  national  water  resource 
infrastructure  in  America  is  the  most 
impressive  in  the  history  of  man.  This 
vast  system  has  one  central  purpose- 
to  serve  the  public's  needs.  It  provides 
efficient  and  economical  transport  of 
goods,  and  makes  possible  residential 
and  industrial  development  to  provide 
homes  and  jobs  for  American  people. 
Unfortunately  much  of  this  infra- 
structure is  in  a  serious  state  of  decay 
with  a  rising  rate  of  obsolescence. 

Water  resource  development  in  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  process 
that  requires  our  constant  vigilance.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  new  projects 
be  constructed  in  order  that  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  be  developed 
and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  When  water  projects  are 
completed,  they  make  enormous  con- 
tributions to  America.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  completed  projects,  in 
many  instances,  vastly  exceed  those 
contemplated  during  project  develop- 
ment. However,  for  our  Nation  to 
enjoy  these  benefits,  we  must  allow 
construction  to  begin. 

Virtually  all  of  the  projects  included 
in  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  both  authorized  and  unauthorized, 
will  continue  to  provide  increasing 
benefits  in  years  to  come.  I  cannot 
stress  forcefully  enough  the  necessity 
of  authorizing  and  appropriating  for 
these  important  projects,  so  that  con- 
struction can  begin. 

One  of  the  unauthorized  projects  in 
this  bill,  which  the  Edgar  amendment 
attempts  to  delete,  is  the  Gallipolis 
lock  and  dam  modification  on  the 
Ohio  River.  This  project,  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me  because  of  its 
importance  to  my  district  and  the 
Ohio  Valley  region  as  a  whole,  has  a 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  13  to  1. 

The  Gallipolis  project  modification 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  affecting  the 
welfare  of  not  only  the  Ohio  Valley 
region,  but  much  of  the  midcontinent 
and  northeast  quadrant  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corp  of  Engineers  as  one  of  the  two 
most  critical  bottlenecks  on  the  inland 
water  system.  Prompt  action  in  imple- 
menting the  Gallipolis  project  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  region  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  fund- 
ing for  other  projects  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  that  are  essential  to  the  inland 
waterways  system.  Improvements  to 
locks  7  and  8  on  the  Monongahela,  the 
second  lock  at  lock  and  dam  26  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  William  Baker 
Oliver  lock  in  Alabama,  are  critical  to 
the  health  of  our  region.  All  of  these 
projects  have  been  included  in  H.R. 
3678,  the  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion, Development,  and  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1983.  the  omnibus  authorization  bill 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding. 


/ery,  very  strong  support  of 

is   project   and   lock   and 

8  on   the   Monongahela 

I  think  they  are  excel- 

and   ought   to   be   con- 

rhe    funding   ought    to   be 

to  those  projects  as  quickly 

pending  the  passage  of  an 

bill  that  deals  with  the 

in  those  bills. 


LUHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
time,  'as  quickly  as  possi- 
accomplished  by  opposing 


MllRPHY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
sTike  the  requisite  number  of 


Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

amendment  and  I  have  to  question 

colleague,    the    gentleman 

Periisylvania,   would   introduce 

amendment  to  strip  the  Gallipolis 

lam,  and  locks  and  dams  7 

Monongahela  River  from 


t  le 


tell  you  about  these  three 

dams.  They   are   the  very 

northeastern  part  of  the 
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River,    the   Allegheny,   the 

the  Mississippi  Rivers,  tre- 

for  shipment  of  commerce 

noiltheastern  part  of  the  United 

very  industrial  heartland. 


If  we  go  1  more  year  on  locks  7  and  8 
waiting  f  )r  their  replacement,  they 
may  no  Ic  nger  be  there.  We  will  have 
lost  a  ma.  or  portion  of  the  Mononga- 


hela River  which  is  navigable  for  70 
miles  from  Pittsburgh  south  into  West 
Virginia. 

I  have  stood  at  the  locks  and  gates 
of  those  dams  and  I  have  watched  as 
coal  tows  come  through  from  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania 
and  as  they  break  the  tow  apart  and 
have  to  take  one  barge  at  a  time 
through  and  the  delay  there  delays 
barges  and  boats  for  miles  waiting  to 
go  through  the  narrow  and  now  deter- 
iorating locks  and  dams. 

It  is  not  only  the  use  of  the  commer- 
cial interests,  but  we  rely  on  our 
inland  rivers  for  our  water  system,  for 
our  recreation,  for  our  sewage  disposal 
and  treatment.  These  waters  mean  so 
much  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  resent  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who  says  those  of  us  who  are  standing 
here  espousing  these  projects  have 
personal  interests.  We  are  not  at  the 
trough.  I  do  not  consider  a  single 
project  in  this  bill  my  project.  I  do  not 
consider  that  one  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress has  any  personal  interest  in  a 
single  project. 

We  are  concerned  with  what  is  hap- 
pening to  America. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  authorized  $187 
billion  for  our  national  defense,  and 
yet  we  quibble  today  over  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  that  total  amount  to  keep 
the  interior  of  America,  keep  its  water 
system  and  its  water  supply,  intact. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
oppose  this  amendment  and  that  we 
get  started  on  these  projects. 

Speaking  about  timeliness,  yes,  I 
know  many  Congressmen  would  like  it 
to  be  business  as  usual,  do  it  at  the 
congressional  speed— not  today,  tomor- 
row, not  tomorrow,  next  year.  It  can 
wait  another  year. 

This  committee  has  been  studying 
our  water  system  and  supply  system 
and  transportation  system  for  years. 
They  realize  that  this  is  an  essential 
move  and  that  this  move  be  taken 
now.  not  while  other  committees  in 
both  bodies,  and  while  we,  dilly  and 
dally  and  delay,  these  water  projects 
are  vital  to  America. 
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Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  know,  I  have  not  always 
stood  in  the  well  to  argue  in  favor  of 
water  projects.  I  find  myself  today, 
though,  rising  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  When  there  is  waste  in  a 
project  I  oppose  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  also  recognize  when 
there  is  definite  need  and  merit. 

I  appreciate  the  matter  of  principle 
that  is  being  brought  before  us.  But  I 
also  speak  in  favor  and,  using  as  an  ex- 


ample a  project  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  two  previous  speakers, 
the  Gallipolis  locks  and  dams.  It  does 
happen  to  be  in  my  district.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  the  two  speakers 
before  me  have  borne  out  and  those 
who  have  gone  before  them  there  is 
indeed  a  regional  project,  one  in  some 
scope  national,  a  project  that  many  of 
us  realize  is  a  choke  point  in  the  Ohio 
River  and  is  continuing  to  restrict  the 
commerce  that  could  be  so  much  a 
part  of  our  area.  It  is  a  vital  project, 
one  that  is  vital  to  our  area. 

The  plan  of  this  project,  we  have 
known  about  it  because  it  has  been 
around  this  body  for  many  years,  calls 
for  replacing  the  Gallipolis  locks  in 
the  Ohio  River,  about  280  miles  down- 
stream from  Pittsburgh.  When  were 
these  locks  built?  1937.  The  locks  are 
too  small  today  to  accommodate 
modern  barge  traffic  and  have  become 
bottlenecks  in  our  waterway  system.  I 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallipolis 
locks  and  dams  and  watched  while 
they  brought  a  set  of  barges  up.  The 
locks  are  too  small,  the  chamber  is  too 
small.  They  have  to  break  them.  This 
is  at  a  bend  in  the  river.  As  the  water 
comes  around  the  bend  you  have  dif- 
ferent currents,  you  have  winds  blow- 
ing, in  any  kind  of  storm  you  have 
barges  swinging  back  and  forth.  It  is 
not  only  hazardous,  but  a  bottleneck 
to  the  Ohio  River. 

Gallipolis  epitomizes  our  Nation's 
deteriorating  infrastructure.  Pitts- 
burgh depends  upon  it,  the  Ohio  River 
depends  upon  it,  Ohio.  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania.  Products 
from  19  different  States  move  through 
the  Gallipolis  locks  and  dams. 

Continuation  of  planning,  engineer- 
ing, and  construction  of  Gallipolis  is 
urgently  required.  Congestion  and 
delays  are  mounting.  In  1979  they 
averaged  8.8  hours  per  tow  transit.  At 
a  cost  to  carrier,  shippers,  and  receiv- 
ers exceeding  $3,400  for  an  average 
one-way  movement.  Delay  of  ever- 
rising  duration  obscures  the  passage  of 
coal,  petroleum  products,  steel,  chemi- 
cals, other  critical  materials  in  a  State 
that  has  an  unemployment  rate  now 
of  approximately  17  percent  resulting 
in  ever-higher  increasing  costs  of  elec- 
trical power  supply. 

We  had  a  briefing  the  other  day  by 
officials  of  the  administration  telling 
us  about  the  decline  in  the  coal 
market  with  Japan.  You  know,  in  the 
last  3  years,  whereas  we  were  once 
supplying  31  percent  of  all  Japan's 
coal  needs  we  are  now  supplying  16 
percent.  Why?  One  reason  is  because 
of  transportation.  How  do  we  get  that 
back. 

The  funding  provided  for  Gallipolis 
in  this  bill  is  sincerely  needed  or  else  a 
major  traffic  crisis  at  Gallipolis  can  be 
expected  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 


I  would  like  to  say.  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  I  appreciate  the  principle  that 
is  being  argued.  I  also  appreciate  the 
principle  that  Gallipolis  is  an  urgently 
needed  project.  It  needs  to  go.  We 
have  been  talking  about  7  or  8  years  of 
construction.  How  much  longer  do  I 
tell  the  people  in  Mason  County  they 
have  to  wait?  How  much  longer  do  we 
tell  people  in  three  States  they  have 
to  wait? 

I  appreciate  the  problems  with  au- 
thorization. But  let  us  have  the  money 
ready  to  go.  I  think  it  is  time  Gallip- 
olis went. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  leadership  on 
water  projects.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's frustration  with  this  very 
needed,  necessary  project*  the  Gallip- 
olis. I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  that  support  of  this 
bill  and  opposition  to  my  amendment 
may  in  effect  delay,  not  increase  or  es- 
calate, the  ability  to  construct  Gallip- 
olis lock  and  dam  7  and  8  for  two  rea- 
sons. 


First,  the  pending  legislation  de- 
pends on  passage  of  the  authorization 
bill  which  passed  on  August  1  out  of 
our  committee  and  which  had  a  unani- 
mous agreement  between  both  envi- 
ronmentalists and  development  people 
who  merged  together  for  the  first  time 
on  some  policy  initiatives.  If  you  take 
the  steam  out  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation,  that  will  also  hold  up 

this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wise  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) .„  ^, 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  again  yielding. 

The  second  point  I  have  to  make  is 
that  the  administration,  which  I  have 
not  always  been  in  support  of.  is  inter- 
ested in  having  a  national  water  policy 
put  in  place  that  has  a  number  of  fea- 
tures dealing  with  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  port  development.  And 
they  are  interested  in  legitimate  cost- 
sharing  provisions.  They  have  sent  a 
letter  to  a  number  of  Members  in  the 
House  indicating  that  this  very  bill 
that  your  vital  project  is  part  of  will  in 
fact  be  part  of  their  shopping  list  of 
bills  which  may  be  vetoed  if,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  pending  this  passage  of  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

So,  the  bottom  line  is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  urgently  trying 
to  get  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam  7  and  8 


and  other  very  worthy  projects  put  on 
a  priority  list  so  that  we  break  the 
backlog,  we  get  away  from  this  7  years 
of  putting  projects  into  a  supplemen- 
tal or  a  continuing  resolution  or  what- 
ever method  we  can  use  to  get  around 
the  legitimate  process. 

We  are  on  track.  The  House  Public 
Works  Committee  has  acted,  we  have 
acted  unanimously,  we  have  brought 
all  of  those  conflicting  forces  together. 
Passage  of  this  bill  could  jeopardize 
that.  I  am  afraid  it  could  jeopardize 
the  steady  progress  that  the  gentle- 
man and  I  both  share  is  very  necessary 
for  the  Gallipolis. 

Mr.  WISE.  In  response,  because  I 
have  always  looked  to  your  leadership 
on  the  issue  of  water  policy,  but  where 
I  respectfully  disagree,  first  of  all,  I 
think  we  have  to  get  the  money  in 
place  for  when  the  authorization  final- 
ly does  come.  I  know  many  of  us  are 
working  to  get  this  bill  through  the 
other  committees,  the  authorization 
bill  on  its  way.  If  the  administration  is 
going  to  veto  it  so  be  it.  I  will  stand 
and  ask  the  question  why  they  will 
stifle  economic  recovery  in  my  State 
when  there  is  clearly  such  a  need  for  a 
project  such  as  Gallipolis. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  any  of  these 
projects.  I  come  from  western  Mon- 
tana where  we  understand  as  well  as 
anyone  in  this  country  the  necessity 
for  appropriate  developoment  of  water 
projects.  We  know  that  the  West  and 
much  of  the  Midwest  and  South  rely, 
often  desperately,  upon  the  appropri- 
ate beneficial  use  of  water  which  in- 
cludes, of  course,  irrigation  and  good 
hydroelectric  development  projects. 

Having  said  that,  though,  let  me  add 
that  it  is  therefore  crucial  to  us  in 
these  areas  that  the  legislative  devel- 
opment for  those  projects  be  such  that 
the  resultant  project  is  the  best,  most 
cost  beneficial  and  least  environmen- 
tally damaging  project  as  is  possible. 

It  does  tnose  of  us  who  rely  on  water 
development  no  good  to  agree  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  water  projects  for 
which  there  has  not  been  adequate 
consideration  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, for  we  run  the  risk  of  moving 
ahead  with  projects  that  indeed  are 
not  cost  beneficial,  indeed  are  not 
fully  cognizant  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  a  personal 
example  of  that  which  I  speak. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  body  5 
years  ago,  Montana  was  in  a  heated 
debate  about  a  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment project  called  the  Libby  Reregu- 
lating  Dam.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
as  is  their  wont,  was  plowing  merrily 
ahead  in  preparing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Libby  Reregulating  Dam. 


It  had  never  been  authorized,  as  these 
projects  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment have  never  been  authorized.  The 
Libby  Reregulating  Dam,  the  largest 
proposed  hydroelectric  project  in 
America,  was  stopped  in  its  tracks  by  a 
Federal  district  court  judge.  The  au- 
thorizing committee  then  came  for- 
ward with  the  proper  authorization  of 
that  dam,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
that  authorization  we  determined 
that;  First.  Libby  Reregulating  Dam 
was  not  cost  beneficial:  second,  it 
would  produce  little  if  any  additional 
power  at  the  cost  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  to  the  ratepayers;  and  third,  it 
was  going  to  completely  destroy  10 
miles  of  one  of  America's  great  re- 
maining trout  fisheries. 

I  successfully  moved  to  kill  that  dam 
in  my  own  district. 

Now.  what  that  tells  me  is  that  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  move  pru- 
dently, reasonably,  through  a  good  au- 
thorization process.  And  I  am  uncon- 
vinced that  that  has  been  done  on 
these  projects. 

Without  this  amendment,  this  bill  is 
a  slam  dunk.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, this  bill  lends  congressional  au- 
thority to  foot-in-the-door  funding  for 
water  projects. 

We  all  know  how  it  is  done. 
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We  prepare  for  the  planning.  We  go 
ahead  with  as  much  of  the  project  as 
we  can.  and  then  we  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  say.  "Look,  we  have  al- 
ready spent  $70  million  on  this.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  terribly  cost  benefi- 
cial but  look,  it  is  better  now  to  build 
it  because  we  have  already  spent  $70 
million,  or  $100  million,  or  $200  mil- 
lion on  it. " 

That  is  foot-in-the-door  funding  and 
I  must  say  frankly  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  is  the  type  of  funding  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  likes  best  be- 
cause it  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
this  Congress  to  then  stop  unneeded. 
unwise,  wasteful  water  projects. 

Let  us  not  put  the  congressional 
stamp  of  approval  on  foot-in-the-door 
funding.  Let  us  ask  for  reasoned,  pru- 
dent consideration  of  these  projects 
and  vote  aye  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  defeated. 

First  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  working  diligently  and  recogniz- 
ing some  of  the  vital  needs  of  impor- 
tant areas  of  our  country.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  projects  enclosed 
here  do  not  represent  pork  barrel; 
they  represent  vital  needs. 
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There  it  one  in  particular  that  I 
would  lik0  to  speak  of  and  that  is  the 
Little  Calumet  River  project  for 
northwest^  Indiana.  And  I  am  not  em- 
barrassed !to  stand  here  and  say,  yes, 
that  is  a  broject  that  I  recommended 
because  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
concerns  ♦nd  needs  of  my  constituen- 
cy. I 

For  the  I  last  many  decades  we  have 
had  flooding  problems  which  have 
been  very  perious,  resulting  in  over  $10 
million  wdrth  of  damage  armually.  It 
means  thit  people  have  to  lose  their 
homes  anhuadly.  It  means  that  fsuin- 
ers  have  to  lose  their  crops  and  their 
soil  Is  ero<  ed.  Our  golf  courses  have  to 
be  closed. 

Indiana  University,  Northwest, 
which  is  a  major  conamuter  institution 
of  higher  learning,  has  to  be  closed  at 
times.  TYe  tristate,  which  extends 
across  thelMidwest,  has  to  be  closed  at 
times.  Mahy  of  the  ramps  have  to  be 
closed.  Tie  damage  is  very  great 
there. 

We  have  come  many  times  seeking 
this  help,  [t  has  not  been  granted,  and 
I  am  here  today  to  say  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  allowed  to  move  so 
that  progiess  can  proceed  and  so  that 
we  can  tace  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  ;hese  regions  where  there  is 
a  flood  pn  blem. 

I  am  in  jupport  of  flood  control  and 
I  would  lite  to  say  that  yes,  we  know 
that  there  should  be  an  authorization. 
We  know  ;hat  that  should  take  place. 

But  let  IS  not  hold  up  progress  be- 
cause it  his  not  taken  place.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Edgar  amendment  is  de- 
feated anc  that  this  committee  can  go 
ahead  wit  i  the  legislation  and  that  it 
is  adopted  by  the  House  and  we  can  go 
aiiead  anc  take  care  of  some  of  the 
needs  of  c  ir  citizens  in  this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  flood 
control  is  very  important,  there  is  no 
doubt  abiut  it.  Many  of  us  have 
waited  ar  d  waited  and  waited  and 
waited.  I  lave  had  three  predecessors 
to  come  here  requesting  this  legisla- 
tion and  it  has  not  been  granted. 

I  am  hoping  that  in  1983  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  develop  the  Ldttle 
Calumet  Kiver  and  take  care  of  some 
of  the  oth  ;r  vital  projects  in  this  coun- 
try which  ire  so  much  needed. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  St  rike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  it  seems  to  me  in  this 
country  w(  i  get  tied  up  in  semantics  and 
organizatii  >ns  and  evaluation  after  eval- 
uation, stjdy  after  study,  cost  after 
cost,  delaj  after  delay.  Keep  it  up  and 
the  cost  escalation  kills  the  incentive, 
kills  the  b  ;nef its  for  any  project,  or  at 
least  great  ly  diminishes  them. 

I  have  h  eard  them  decry  these  water 
projects  that  are  an  investment  in 
America's  future.  I  get  tired  of  seeing 
our  money  squandered  in  a  lot  of 
areas,  sometimes  in  foreign  countries 
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and  sometimes  on  foreign  aid,  in  other 
areas,  some  social  programs  with 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

But  the  money  invested  in  these 
water  projects  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 

Let  me  outline  to  you  what  some  of 
these  costs  do  as  compared  to  some 
other  areas.  Right  north  of  my  ranch 
they  have  built,  they  are  developing  a 
coalfield.  Right  north,  within  5  miles 
of  my  headquarters,  where  I  live,  that 
is  home,  they  are  developing  a  coal 
field. 

They  started  that  stripping,  coal 
stripping.  They  started  the  mine. 
Within  1  year  after  the  project  was 
announced  they  were  stripping  coal, 
they  were  building  the  plant,  and  they 
built  a  dam.  Within  1V2  years  they 
were  producing  power  after  building  a 
plamt,  stripping  the  coal,  and  building 
the  dam. 

Had  that  been  this  country  it  would 
have  been  7  years  before  this  would 
have  come  down.  But  I  do  hasten  to 
add  that  this  project  was  in  Canada 
and  not  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  none  of 
these  funds  will  be  spent  until  the  au- 
thorization is  in  place  and  from  what  I 
can  read  in  the  bill  that  is  the  case. 

If  you  will  just  pick  up  the  bill,  on 
page  3  you  can  read  it  for  yourself.  It 
is  there. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Tom  Bevill,  for  the  work  he 
has  done  here.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman  Whitten.  I  like 
what  he  said. 

We  have  been  talking  about  infra- 
structure around  here  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  This  is  my  third 
term  and  fifth  year.  We  are  talking 
about  infrastructure. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  think  it 
means  more  than  just  roads.  It  ought 
to  mean  waterways.  It  does  mean  wa- 
terways, highways,  and  other  things. 

I  want  to  address  just  for  1  minute 
what  I  am  interested  in  here  particu- 
larly. I  am  interested  in  the  whole  bill 
because  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve the  items  in  this  bill  will  be  au- 
thorized and  if  it  is  not  authorized  it 
will  not  go  anywhere.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  just  the  foot  in  the  door. 

In  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  my  hometown, 
we  have  the  Oliver  lock  and  dam.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  inspected  that.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  has  but  he  is  at  least  familiar 
with  it.  I  know  he  is  familiar  and  has 


done  a  lot  of  work  on  a  lot  of  water 
projects. 

That  is  the  oldest  dam  on  the  Warri- 
or River,  which  feeds  into  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee. 

It  is  antiquated.  They  are  having  to 
break  barges  apart  to  go  through  it 
now. 

We  in  Alabama,  in  my  hometown, 
my  home  county  of  Tviscaloosa,  the 
Birmingham  area,  the  Warrior  area. 
Walker  County  area,  and  north  of 
there,  we  are  using  a  lot  of  water 
transportation  for  coal  and  everything 
else.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
it  if  we  do  not  have  modem  facilities. 

Other  people  talked  about  the  prob- 
lem on  the  Ohio  River  and  I  am  sure 
they  have  it  because  I  am  familiar 
with  that  to  some  degree  from  what  I 
have  read  and  who  I  have  talked  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Alabama  we 
have  a  similar  problem.  This  is  not  an 
environmental  problem.  This  is  not 
something  we  are  going  to  do  new.  It  is 
something  we  are  trying  to  replace  or 
renovate  and  I  think  it  has  merit. 

I  commend  this  project  and  all  of 
the  projects  in  this  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  conunend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  is  offer- 
ing this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  because  it 
addresses  important  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. We  are  the  heart  of  the  north  cen- 
tral West  Virginia  bituminous  coal- 
fields. We  have  heavy  industry.  We 
rely  on  steel,  chemicals,  and  major 
manufacturing. 

One  of  the  crucial  elements  in  the 
success  of  our  economy  is  a  good  trans- 
portation system  and  crucial  to  that  is 
a  good  river  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  Ohio  River  as  our  western 
border  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  Monongahela  River  come  out  of 
our  coalfields  and  feed  into  the  Ohio 
River.  But  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  that  natural  transportation  advan- 
tage, we  need  good  river  transporta- 
tion control  systems. 

Right  now  we  are  facing  a  major  de- 
terioration of  those  systems.  Locks  7 
and  8  that  are  a  part  of  the  proposal 
in  this  legislation  were  built  in  1925. 
The  Gallipolis  lock  on  the  Ohio  River 
down  south  of  my  district  was  built  in 
1937.  They  are  aging.  They  are  dete- 
riorating. They  are  in  need. 

The  question  is  not  do  we  need  this 
legislation  or  do  we  need  these  major 
improvements  to  these  locks  and  to 
these  dams.  The  question  is  when  are 
we  going  to  do  it. 


I  suggest  to  you  that  this  legislation 
addresses  timing,  not  the  question  of 
need. 
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We  have  major  bottlenecks,  we  have 
difficulty  getting  coal  out  of  the 
northern  West  Virginia  bituminous 
coalfields  because  locks  7  and  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River  cannot  handle  the 
large  barges.  When  we  come  out  of 
West  Virginia  with  coal  we  have  to 
down-size  those  barges  to  even  get 
them  through  locks  7  and  8  and  that  is 
a  major  bottleneck. 

We  had  major  accidents  at  Gallip- 
olis, the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
have  occurred  at  Gallipolis. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  need. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman, 
Tom  Bevill  from  Alabama,  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  on  this  major 
legislation  because  it  will  accelerate 
projects  of  undisputed  need. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  prob- 
ably spent  enough  time  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  we  have  made  no  attempt 
whatsoever  to  cut  time  off,  making 
sure  everyone  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  here.  We  have 
heard  a  great  many  expressions  here. 

Our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  question  his  mo- 
tives or  his  sincerity.  He  certainly  is 
sincere.  Through  the  years  he  has  of- 
fered a  great  many  amendments  simi- 
lar to  this.  But  I  must  say  I  am  some- 
what confused  by  those  proponents  of 
his  amendment  today.  Some  give  the 
reason  about  lack  of  authorization  for 
these  20  projects.  Others  object  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Others  object  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

So  I  am  not  at  all  sure  as  to  just 
why.  I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  about  the  increase  in 
the  national  debt  this  year,  $200  bil- 
lion. I  will  rest  my  credentials  on 
doing  something  about  reducing  that 
$200  billion  with  any  Member  here. 

However,  that  does  not  mean  you 
stop  everything  and  do  not  do  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  You  repair  the 
fence  before  you  let  all  the  cows  out, 
back  on  the  farm. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  theater  business. 
I  remember  that  we  did  well  back  in 
the  theater  business  until  television 
came  along.  Then  we  had  to  make 
massive  expensive  changes.  We  had  to 
put  new  projectors  in,  we  had  to  put  a 
new  sound  system  in.  We  had  to  widen 
our  screens  because  we  had  to  go  to 
wide  angle.  That  cost  a  lot  of  money. 


Now  we  could  have  sat  back  and 
said,  "Well,  we  cannot  afford  it.  The 
revenue  is  not  coming  in  the  gate." 
But  we  made  an  investment. 

Industry  after  industry  in  this  coun- 
try complains  to  us  constantly  that 
they  cannot  be  competitive  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  because  they  do  not 
have  the  capital  to  modernize. 

Much  of  what  is  in  this  bill,  the  20 
projects  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  strike,  are  mod- 
ernization to  make  jobs  for  this  coun- 
try, not  jobs  in  building  but  so  that  we 
can  be  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Coal  has  been  an  example. 

Last  Monday,  I  spoke  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, at  a  seminar  on  energy,  at- 
tended by  industrialists,  business 
people,  government  at  State,  national, 
and  local  levels,  and  academia. 

Continuously  through  this  group  of 
people  who  were  talking  about  energy, 
water  was  injected,  that  is,  the  need 
for  water  in  the  future. 

A  number  of  statements  were  made 
here  today  about  the  importance  of 
water. 

So  I  say  that,  yes,  we  need  to  spend 
money  so  our  country  can  get  more 
tax  revenue  coming  in.  get  people 
working  again.  As  for  the  fast  track, 
why  not  all  of  them?  Time  after  time, 
we  have  had  individuals,  members 
coming  here  and  saying  that  their 
project,  that  affected  their  district, 
was  in  it.  The  author  of  this  amend- 
ment stood  up  and  said— and  I  am  sure 
he  is  sincere  and  he  is  honest— he  said. 
"I  support  yours,  but  let's  wait."  And 
that  is  what  this  amendment  says. 
"Oh.  yes.  they  are  all  OK.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  is  faulty  or  we 
would  not  have  put  them  in.  but  let's 
just  wait  a  little  bit  longer." 

Now,  why  the  bill  today?  As  witness 
after  witness  said  today,  nothing  will 
be  started  as  far  as  construction  until 
authorization  is  signed  into  law.  How- 
ever, those  of  us  who  know  something 
about  how  long  it  takes  to  start  these 
much-needed  projects  know  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  engineering  that  must  be 
completed  between  now  and  the  time 
you  start  construction:  the  final  design 
work  and,  in  some  cases,  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  have  to  be  final- 
ized. This  is  why  it  is  necessary  today 
to  have  this  bill. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  authorization. 

There  are  going  to  be  people  today 
who  will  vote  against  this  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  Authorization,  some  who 
object,  conscientiously,  with  regard  to 
funding;  others  will  say  they  always 
vote  against  water  projects. 

I  am  not  going  to  question  anyone's 
reason  for  voting  no,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that,  first,  the  authori- 
zation question  has  been  taken  care  of. 
Second,  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
funds  will  come  with  the  new  cost- 
sharing  formula  that  will  be  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 


When  a  new  formula  is  developed  in 
the  authorizing  bill  by  Congress  and 
the  President  working  together,  that 
shall  prevail. 

But  I  am  sure  there  is  not  anyone 
here  today  who  suggests  that  we  want 
to  start  with  200  new  projects  in  this 
bill.  I  would  not  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  half  a  dozen 
people  here  vote  for  it.  Those  who  sug- 
gest that  know  this  is  true  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  say 
that  we  should  wait  just  a  little  bit 
longer,  I  have  told  this  story  many 
times.  It  keeps  coming  back  to  me. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  more  years 
ago  than  I  care  to  remember,  back  in  a 
rural  town  in  Indiana,  we  had  one 
little  firetruck. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Myers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  was  a  Model  A  Ford. 
It  got  to  the  fires,  put  out  a  lot  of 
fires.  They  had  a  good  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Out  at  the  edge  of  town,  a  house 
caught  on  fire;  not  one  of  the  fancier 
houses  in  town  but  it  was  important  to 
the  people  who  lived  there.  Their 
house  caught  on  fire. 

The  firetruck  rushed  out,  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  But  when  they  got 
to  the  street,  they  realized  that  it  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  outside 
the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  the 
city  and  their  department. 

They  were  in  a  dilemma.  What  did 
they  do?  They  waited  and  could  not 
decide.  Without  jurisdiction,  they  had 
no  authority  to  go  over  there.  The 
house  burned  to  the  ground. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  burned  prop- 
erty was  annexed.  They  could  have 
gone  out  then. 

Now  this  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  today.  Are  we  going  to  put  the 
fire  out?  I  am  parochial,  I  will  admit 
it.  I  am  parochial  on  America.  I  want 
to  do  these  things  the  country  has  to 
have,  be  it  flood  control,  improvement 
of  our  ports  so  we  can  be  competitive 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  exporting 
our  coal  and  grain,  which  is  so  badly 
needed  to  be  exported. 

Yes,  I  am  parochial,  but  I  am  provin- 
cial because  there  is  nothing  in  here 
for  me.  Nevertheless.  I  am  still  a 
strong  supporter  of  what  this  country 
needs.  If  you  really  are  concerned 
about  building  America,  you  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment.  If  you  are 
concerned  about  the  other  issues  that 
I  believe  are  not  important,  we  have 
taken  care  of  all  of  them.  We  have 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
serves  on,  with  Mr.  Roe.  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  Public  Works,  and 
they  are  both  in  agreement  with  ev- 
erything we  have  on  this  bill.  We  ask 
you   for  our  country's  sake,   for  the 
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future  of  our  country,  vote  •no"  on 
this  ame  idment. 

Mr.  BIIVILL. 
to    strik  ? 
words,  apd 
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amendm  ;nt. 

Mr.  Cfi  airman,  we  have  been  on  this 
amendm^t   for  several   hours.   I   am 
make  this  very  brief.  I  am 
we  can  move  right  on  to  a 
t  hink  we  have  covered  every 
issue  in  this  bill, 
the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
Virginia  pointed  out  more 
other  what  the  effect  of  the 
would  be  on  the  Norfolk 
project.     This     amendment 
ddlay  for  all  practical  purposes 
coniruction  of  these  20  projects, 
very  necessary,  very  needed 
projects  that   have   met   all 
ronmental    tests,    that    have 
>enefit-cost  ratio  criteria,  that 
checked  by  your  committee, 
approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
the  House  which  said  there 
be  a  waiver,  projects  that  are 
you  for  a  vote  simply  be- 
did  follow  the  rules  of  the 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
the  requisite  number  of 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
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owed  every  rule.  We  have  not 

jne  single  rule  of  this  House. 
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projects  in  a  bill.  You  have 

one  person  get  up  here  and 

single  project  that  is  in  this 

me. 

y,  'Oh,  it  is  pork  barrel."  It 

is  that.   "We  ought  to  follow 

"Wait  until  we  get  the 

Members  who  actually 

the  authorization  and   the 

and  they  are  going  to  vote 


s:op 


will  be  another  vote  on  this 

defeat  this  amendment  and 

pass  this  appropriation  bill, 

are  going  to  have  another 

any  project  you  want  that 

bill— any  of  these  20  projects 

in  this  amendment.  You  are 

have  a  vote  and  if  you  find 

we  hope  you  do— that  one  of 

jjects  does  not  come  up  to 

;ubcommittee  and  I  will  be  de- 

f   you   would   just   oppose   it 

:omes  up  in  the  authorization 

are  going  to  have  the  oppor- 

because    no    construction    is 

start    on    any    of    these    20 

that  the  gentleman's  amend- 

attacking,  no  construction  is 

start  until  the  President  signs 

aut  lorization   bill  and  until  you 

defided  what   you   want   in   the 

cost  sharing. 

ill   provides   that   nothing   is 

be  done  as  far  as  local  partici- 

concerned  until  the  authori- 

cimmittee  makes  that  determi- 


1(  cal 


There  is  no  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee in  this  House  that  makes  more 
effort  to  work  closely  with  the  author- 
izing committee  and  to  stay  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.  We  are  delighted 
that  they  passed  a  good  bill.  We  are 
delighted  that  they  have  addressed 
the  issues  of  water  policy  and  local 
cost  sharing. 

So  let  us  not  delay  these  critical 
projects.  You  saw  the  picture  of  those 
hundreds  of  ships  out  there  waiting  to 
load  coal  in  the  Norfolk  Harbor— you 
remember  seeing  that  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post,  back 
last  winter. 

You  are  going  to  be  seeing  this  some 
more.  Should  we  delay  the  project  an- 
other year?  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said  with  his 
amendment— he  wants  to  delay  it.  he 
wants  to  wait.  And  you  know  what 
happens  if  you  delay  a  project  1  year— 
you  may  delay  it  forever.  And  you 
know  also  that  it  is  going  to  cost  more. 

Now  this  Nation  has  the  highest  un- 
employment that  it  has  had  since  the 
Great  Depression;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, nobody  questions  that.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  votes  that 
you  are  going  to  cast  this  year  because 
you  are  voting  on  investing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation. 

We  are  blessed  in  this  country.  We 
have  25.000  miles  of  inland  waterways. 
People  from  countries  from  all  over 
the  world  come  over  here  to  see  our 
water  projects.  We  need  to  rehabili- 
tate them,  we  need  to  maintain  them, 
we  have  got  to  deepen  them.  Those 
ships  that  require  55  feet  cannot  come 
into  the  Norfolk  Harbor.  Let  us  just 
take  that  one  project  that  he  wants  to 
delay  1  year.  Let  us  just  talk  about 
that  harbor  just  a  minute. 

Less  than  S500  million  is  what  it  will 
cost  over  a  period  of  years  to  deepen 
that  harbor  and  think  of  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  it  costs  as  a 
result  of  those  ships  sitting  out  there. 

Now  this  is  your  development  bill  of 
the  year.  You  and  I  supported  jobs 
bills  this  year  and  it  has  worked,  it  has 
helped.  We  are  talking  about  investing 
money  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  And  if  we  do  not  get 
these  harbors  dredged,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  competitive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bevill 
Wcis  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  you  do  not  dredge 
those  harbors— we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  gulf,  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  east  coast,  we  are  talking 
about  San  Francisco,  we  are  talking 
about  Sacramento  Harbor,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  harbors  all  over  this  coun- 
try. And  there  is  not  a  more  important 
project  in  these  20  than  the  Gallipolis 
project,  not  one  more  important. 


Members  of  my  subcommittee,  go 
see  these  projects.  We  listened  to  2,000 
people  who  come  before  us  in  hearings 
every  year.  There  are  no  boondoggles 
in  this  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  this  committee  has  to  apolo- 
gize for.  I  think  when  you  stop  and 
think  that  nobody  has  attacked  one 
single  project,  I  think  that  tells  you 
something. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  respond  to 
three  things  that  the  chairman  said. 
One,  he  said  that  this  procedure  did 
not  violate  any  rules  of  the  House. 
And  that  is  technically  correct,  be- 
cause the  chairman  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  obtained  a  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  against  these  unau- 
thorized projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  2  weeks  ago  we 
brought  to  the  floor  the  State-Justice 
and  Commerce  Appropriations  bill. 
That  bill  was  much  bigger  than  this 
one,  and  much  more  important  to  this 
country.  But  we  did  not  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  for  favorit- 
ism, and  seeing  that  points  of  order 
against  unauthorized  programs  should 
be  waived  on  the  bill.  We  brought  it 
out  under  the  House  rules,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  had  a  field  day  and  knocked 
out  about  half  of  that  measure.  And 
this  bill  should  have  been  given  the 
same  treatment. 

Second,  the  gentleman  claims  that 
this  is  a  jobs  bill.  That  is  a  joke.  There 
would  not  be  one  person  going  to  work 
on  an  unauthorized  project  because  of 
this  bill  in  1983.  and  probably  not  in 
1984.  The  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, the  planning  and  engineering, 
and  the  design  work  are  far  from  com- 
plete. Nine  of  these  twenty  projects  re- 
quire additional  design  work.  In  addi- 
tion, experience  with  these  types  of 
public  works  projects  clearly  shows 
that  this  is  the  least  effective  way  of 
putting  people  to  work.  These  projects 
are  capital  intensive,  and  take  years  to 
get  going. 

And  third,  we  are  not  delayi^ig  these 
projects.  We  are  only  saying  let  the 
authorization  bill  come  out  here  in  a 
few  months.  Bring  these  projects  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  authorize 
them,  and  then  we  will  consider  each 
and  every  one  of  those  projects  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  let  us 
treat  all  of  these  projects  equally, 
without  favoritism  for  these  lucky 
twenty. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said  that  this  was  a  ri- 
diculous amendment  and  that  is  pretty 
strong  language  for  simply  asking  to 
abide  by  the  process  of  the  House. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  completed  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion. If  we  would  have  spent  as  much 
time,  as  we  spent  this  morning  in  op- 
position to  this  particular  bill,  workmg 
with  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
leadership  to  get  the  authorizing  bill 
before  the  House  floor,  we  would  have 
done  a  far  better  service  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  we  had  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  offer  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  simply  because 
we  are  rushing  to  judgment  on  these 
20  projects. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
ridiculous  amendment.  It  is  a  process 
question  that  we  have  to  raise. 

And  the  bottom  line  is  whether  or 
not  this  Nation  will  have  a  national 
water  policy  based  on  merit,  whether 
we  will  address  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  all  of  the  aspects  of  the 
water  policy,  and  that  is  really  the 
bottom  line  of  what  I  am  interested  in. 
Mr  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  that  this  has  been  a  good 
debate,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  debate  these 

issues 

Mr  '  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  3958,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  delay  the  water  re- 
source development  appropriation  bill, 
and  commend  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  for  their  untiring  efforts 
to  meet  the  present  and  future  water 
needs  of  this  country.  The  future  has 
now  become  the  present  with  many  of 
the  projects  in  this  appropriations  bill 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
years  ago. 

Of  special  interest  to  Texans  and 
Oklahomans  is  the  Red  River  chloride 
control  project.  My  predecessor. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  began  this 
project  over  20  years  ago,  and  my  goal 
is  to  complete  his  dream  of  having  pot- 
able water  in  Lake  Texoma.  Ten  area.s 
were  designated  for  work  and  this  bill 
would  initiate  construction  of  two  of 
the  areas  not  yet  completed.  The  first 
area  was  finished  in  1964.  The  areas 
we  fund  today  have  been  authorized 
since  1966— think  of  the  savings  in  dol- 
lars if  the  money  had  been  appropri- 
ated and  construction  begun  at  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  20  years 
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Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  lived  up 
to  the  mandate  of  the  authorization 
that  the  States  clean  up  the  manmade 


sources  of  pollution.  In  Texas  alone  we 
have  spent  $52,000,000  in  1983  dollars, 
and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  spends 
about  $5  million  annually.  The  States 
have  patiently  waited  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  live  up  to  its  obligation 
to  build  this  project.  The  approval  of 
construction  in  these  two  areas  will 
make  that  obligation  a  reality. 

I  applaud  our  colleagues  on  this 
committee,  and  especially  Wes  Wat- 
kins.  I  vote  in  support  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  in- 
dustrial America  has  one  strong 
weapon  in  the  cutthroat  world  econo- 
my, it  is  the  river  system. -Raw  materi- 
als, finished  goods,  and  agricultural 
commodities  move  on  the  river  system 
in  great  bulk  and  with  great  cost  effi- 
ciency. 

But  Mr.  Edgar's  perennial  amend- 
ment would  hamstring  the  system  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  prime  industrial 
cities,  Pittsburgh. 

Although  landlocked,  Pittsburgh  is 
the  Nation's  sixth  largest  port;  and 
Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania 
draw   their   life's  blood  through   the 

rivers. 

The  Waterways  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh estimates  we  have  1.4  million 
jobs  tied  to  the  rivers. 

Of  these.  500.000  are  industrial  jobs 
and  850.000  are  support  jobs. 

Of  these,  75,000  are  tied  directly  to 
the  river  banks  and  12,000  are  engaged 
directly  in  river  transport. 

Ancient  Gallipolis  on  the  Ohio, 
crumbling  Locks  and  Dams  7  and  8  on 
the  Monongahela,  are  dangerous, 
delay-causing  and  costly  bottlenecks 
on  the  system. 

The  amendment  would  keep  them 
that  way.  Defeat  of  the  amendment 
would  put  us  on  the  road  to  having  an 
efficient  system  that  does  not  promise 
to  collapse  and  wound  whole  regions 
of  the  country. 

Both  60  vears  old.  Locks  and  Dams  7 
and  8  are  officially  characterized  as  in 
•advanced  deterioration"  and  yet  2.3 
million  persons  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
and  thousands  more  upstream  depend 
on  them  in  critical  ways. 

If  the  pool  is  lost  at  either,  and  that 
is  a  very  real  probability,  water  supply 
for  daily  living  and  for  industry  is  lost. 
Emergency  repairs  are  routine  on 
these  ancient  structures. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  coal  that 
generates  electric  power  in  the  region 
moves  on  the  Mon  and  there  is  more 
waiting  to  be  taken  out  for  sale  to  the 
world. 

This  is  low  sulphur  coal.  It  is  coal 
that  is  high  in  Btu's.  It  is  the  kind  of 
coal  avidly  sought  at  home  and  by  the 
world  in  general.  There  is  a  75-to-lOO 
year  supply  waiting  to  be  put  into  the 
world's  commerce. 

But  it  will  not  move  if  there  is  no 
river  to  move  it. 

It  will  stay  in  the  ground  and  a  com- 
petitive   advantage    will    be    lost.    A 


major  city  and  scores  of  thriving  com- 
munities will  be  made  vulnerable  to 
the  inevitable  decay  of  what  once  was 
an  asset. 

The  amendment  would  practice 
false,  harmful  economy  if  false  econo- 
my was  ever  put  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133.  noes 
271,  answered  'present "  1,  not  voting 
28,  as  follows: 


Ackcrman 

Andenson 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Barllett 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bilirakis 

Boehlerl 

Bonior 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Carper 

Coats 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

Early 

Edtiar 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lAi 

Evans  (ID 

Fish 

Plorio 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gejdenson 

GlnKrich 

Glickman 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NCi 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


[Roll  No.  384] 
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Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunder.son 

Harkin 

Hertcl 

Hiler 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lenl 

Levin 

Lewis  (FL» 

Lundine 

Lunpren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NC) 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McColliim 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKlnney 

Michel 

Minish 

Molinari 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCTi 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olin 

NOES— 271 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 


Otlinger 

Oxiey 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Hitter 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenncr 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Snowe 

Sprat  t 

Stark 

Studds 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT» 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Yatron 

Zschau 


Brow  n  ( C  A ) 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  iTX) 
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Collins 

Jones  (NO 

Rahall 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Rangel 

Cooper 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Coyne 

Kaptur 

Reid 

Cr»ig 

Kasich 

Rinaldo 

Crockett 

Kazen 

Roberts 

D'Amours 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Dmachle 

Kindness 

Rodino 

Daub 

Kogovsek 

Roe 

Davis 

Kolter 

Roemer 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Rogers 

Dickinson 

Kramer 

Rostenkowski 

Dicks 

Lagomarsino 

Rowland 

Dinseli 

LatU 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Leath 

Rudd 

Dorgan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Dowdy 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

Duncan 

Leland 

Schaefer 

Durbin 

Levine 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

LewU(CA) 

Schroeder 

Dymally 

Uplnski 

Shaw 

Dyson 

Livingston 

Shelby 

Eckart 

Uoyd 

Shuster 

Edwards  (AL 

Loeffler 

Siljander 

Edwards  (OI 

)      Long (LA) 

Sisisky 

Emerson 

Long  (MD) 

Skeen 

Erdreich 

Lott 

Skelton 

Fazio 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Feighan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Ferraro 

Lujan 

Smith  (NE) 

Fiedler 

Luken 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fields 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Flippo 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Foglietta 

Marriott 

Snyder 

Foley 

Martinez 

Solarz 

Ford  (MI) 

Matsui 

Spence 

Franklin 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

Frost 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Fuqua 

McCloskey 

Stenholm 

Garcia 

McCurdy 

Stokes 

Gaydos 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Gekas 

Mica 

Stump 

Gephardt 

Mikulski 

Sundquist 

Gibbons 

Miller  (CA) 

Swift 

Gilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Tallon 

Gonzalez 

Mineta 

Tauzin 

Gore 

Moakley 

Taylor 

Gray 

MoUohan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Guarini 

Montgomery 

Torres 

Hall  (IN) 

Moore 

Towns 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (WA) 

Traxler 

Hall.  Sam 

Mrazek 

Udall 

Hamilton 

Murphy 

Valentine 

Hammerschr 

udt  Murtha 

Vandergriff 

Hance 

Myers 

Volkmer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Natcher 

Vucanovich 

Har\sen  (UT 

Neal 

Walgren 

Harrison 

Nelson 

Watklns 

Hartnett 

Nichols 

Wheat 

Hatcher 

Nowak 

Whitehurst 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Whitley 

Hayes 

Oberstar 

Whittaker 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Whitten 

Hightower 

Owens 

Wil.son 

HillU 

Panetta 

Winn 

Holt 

Parris 

Wirth 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

WLse 

Horton 

Patman 

Wolf 

Howard 

Patterson 

Wright 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Wyden 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Yates 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Young  (AK) 

Hughes 

Pickle 

Young (FL) 

Hunter 

Price 

Young  (MO) 

Hutto 

Pursell 

Jenkins 

Quillen 

AN 

JWERED  •PRESENT'- 1 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Badham 

Heftel 

Russo 

Brooks 

Levitas 

Simon 

Burton  (CA) 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

Coelho 

Martin  (NY) 

St  Germain 

Corcoran 

McGrath 

Torricelli 

de  la  Garza 

McNulty 

Williams  (OH) 

Edwards  (Cy 

)        Mitchell 

Wylie 

Pascell 

O'Brien 

Zablocki 

Ford(TN) 

Pepper 

Hall  (OH) 

Rose 

D  1330 

Mrs.  BYRON,  and  Messrs.  LOWRY 
of  Washington,  YATES.  and 
MRAZEK  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GRAMM  and  Mr.  MOODY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the 
extraordinary  position  of  having  no 
voice. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  a  major 
western  export  port. 

In  1982,  the  Port  of  Oakland  han- 
dled more  than  10  million  tons  of 
cargo.  The  outer  harbor  waterway 
leading  to  the  port  now  needs  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  accommodate 
the  navigation  requirements  of 
modern  ships.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers studies  have  determined  that 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this  project  is 
an  outstanding  7  to  1.  A  viable  and 
smooth  running  Port  of  Oakland  has 
an  economic  impact  of  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  annually.  While  not 
funded  in  this  year's  bill,  it  is  my  hope 
that  renovation  of  the  Port  of  Oak- 
land will  benefit  from  the  committee's 
full  consideration  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  has  made  me  aware 
of  this  problem.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problem  of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  give  full 
consideration  to  his  concerns  next 
year. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
prepare  to  act  on  the  first  major  new 
water  project  construction  appropria- 
tion in  at  least  4  years,  let  me  share 
with  you  the  urgency  I  and  many  of 
my  western  colleagues  feel  in  seeing 
that  funding  for  the  much-needed 
western  water  resources  development 
projects  is  started  again.  In  Colorado, 
the  Animas  La  Plata  and  the  Narrows 
unit  are  both  authorized  water 
projects  Colorado  communities  have 
been  waiting  years  to  see  started. 

These  projects  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide reliable  drinking  water  supplies 


for  farmers,  towns,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  irrigation  water  in  semiarid 
regions  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Chairman,  water  is 
the  life  blood  of  the  West.  We  need 
water  for  crops,  water  for  grazing, 
water  for  mining  and  water  to  sustain 
a  population.  While  Colorado  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  State  where  high 
in  the  Continental  Divide  the  headwa- 
ters of  six  major  rivers  are  bom,  it  is 
also  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where 
water  only  flows  out.  In  a  State  where 
the  average  precipitation  is  16.5  inches 
per  year,  mostly  from  snowfall,  water 
retention  is  vitally  important.  Along 
with  the  fact  that  Colorado  receives 
on  the  average  of  16.5  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation per  year,  evaporation  which 
is  the  world's  greatest  user  of  water 
presents  its  own  special  problems  to  a 
State  like  Colorado  in  that  both  tem- 
perature and  altitude  affect  the  rate 
of  evaporation.  It  is  estimated  that 
Colorado  water  loss  due  to  evaporation 
may  be  as  high  as  75  percent. 

In  a  State  where  future  development 
of  agriculture,  industry,  rural  life  and 
continued  municipal  growth  all 
depend  upon  the  availability  of  a 
stable  water  supply,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  these  projects  are  vital.  More 
so  because  the  use  and  development  of 
all  of  Colorado's  major  river  systems  is 
controlled  by  interstate  compacts.  Of 
the  nearly  16  million  acre-feet  of 
water  generated  by  Colorado  water- 
sheds annually,  approximately  one- 
half  is  allocated  for  use  by  other 
States.  Of  the  water  which  is  allocated 
as  Colorado's  share,  approximately  90 
percent  of  that  is  used  for  agriculture. 

Therefore,  you  can  see  why  the 
Animas  la  Plata,  which  was  authorized 
in  1968,  and  the  Narrows  unit,  origi- 
nally authorized  in  1946,  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Colorado.  These  water 
projects  would  provide  Colorado  with 
precious  water  for  irrigation,  recrea- 
tion, water  for  farmers  who  are  no 
strangers  to  chronic  water  shortages, 
water  for  towns,  and  Indian  tribes.  It 
would  also  enhance  wildlife  habitats 
and  fisheries,  and  provide  the  much 
needed  and  heretofore  lacking  flood 
control  project  Colorado  urgently 
needs.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  important  that  the  Congress  act 
on  H.R.  3958,  the  water  resources  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  begin  the  rejuve- 
nation of  many  waterway  facilities 
across  the  country,  including  several 
affecting  my  home  area  of  Pittsburgh. 

Our  waterways  and  ports  are  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  our  transportation 
network.  Our  rivers  and  canals  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest,  most 
efficient,  and  most  economical  modes 
of  transportation  available.  Historical- 
ly, our  waterways  have  been  essential 
to  the  birth  and  development  of  cities 
and  industries. 


Water  projects  have  also  played  an 
important  role  in  both  protecting  and 
Improving  our  quality  of  life.  Reser- 
voirs have  substantially  improved  our 
standard  of  living  by  providing  for  the 
generation  of  hydroelectrical  energy, 
by  creating  flood  protection  for  low- 
lying  areas,  by  providing  recreational 
opportunities,  and  by  supplying  our 
communities,  industries,  and  farms 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  clean 
w&tcr. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  No.  1  inland  port  in 
the  country,  handling  nearly  41  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  annually.  In  addi- 
tion, the  entire  region  surrounding 
Pittsburgh,  including  sections  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  handles  over  70 
million  tons  of  freight  annually.  The 
tremendous  amount  of  traffic  on  the 
Ohio,  Monongahela,  and  Allegheny 
Rivers  has  over  loaded  outdated  lock 
and  dam  systems. 

Three  lock  and  dam  systems  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  are  particularly  in  need 
of  repair:  the  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam. 
the  Gray's  Landing  lock  and  dam  (No. 
7),  and  the  Point  Marion  lock  and  dam 
(No.  8). 

The  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam  is  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  roughly  halfway  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
lock  and  dam  faces  two  major  prob- 
lems: First,  it  is  located  in  a  river  bend 
making  navigation  extremely  hazard- 
ous. There  is  an  average  of  10  acci- 
dents per  year  at  Gallipolis,  sometimes 
resulting  in  a  complete  loss  of  pool, 
meaning  a  serious  disruption  in  traffic 
and  a  break  in  water  supply  to  the 
public  and  to  industry.  The  second 
problem  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
these  locks  and  their  inadequate  size. 
The  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam  was  com- 
pleted in  1937.  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  1930's.  The  average  tow  at  that 
time  was  between  6  to  10  barges. 
Today  the  locks  are  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  current  tows  which  av- 
erage between  15  to  20  barges.  This 
creates  expensive  delays  which  result 
in  higher  prices  for  products. 

The  Upper  Ohio  River  Basin  is  the 
center  of  much  of  the  country's  steel, 
coal,  and  chemical  production  for 
which  river  transporation  is  essential. 
This  area  produced  17.5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  raw  steel  in  1980  and  em- 
ployed 108.000  people,  contributing 
$3.24  billion  in  direct  steel  incomes. 
The  coal  industry  employed  31.450 
coal  miners  and  transported  over  23 
million  tons  of  coal  through  this  river 
system  in  1979.  In  that  same  year,  the 
coal  industry  generated  $551.1  million 
in  payroll.  Projections  estimate  that 
by  1990  that  payroll  will  increase  to 
$835.5  million.  The  chemical  industry 
is  also  affected  by  inefficiencies  in  the 
system.  Nearly  20  percent  of  the  traf- 
fic through  Gallipolis  originates  from 
the  chemical  companies  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  These  chemicals  are 
shipped    to    the    Upper    Ohio    River 


Basin  where  they  are  processed  then 
reshipped  throughout  the  world.  The 
Gallipolis  lock  and  dam  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  and  over- 
burdened locks  in  the  country.  The 
plan  to  build  two  new  locks  to  replace 
the  old  lock  would  generate  a  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  of  12.9  to  1. 

Lock  and  dam  No.  7  and  No.  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River  were  built  in  1925 
and  are  to  small  to  handle  modern 
traffic.  These  locks  which  measure  56 
feet  by  360  feet  are  much  smaller  than 
the  Morgantown  lock  and  dam  84  feet 
by  600  feet  which  lies  upstream  and 
the  Maxwell  lock  and  dam,  84  feet  by 
720  feet,  which  lies  downstream  creat- 
ing a  bottleneck  on  the  Monongahela 
River  and  increasing  shipping  costs. 

The  age  of  these  structures  presents 
a  problem  of  increasingly  high  repair 
costs.  Direct  repair  costs,  traffic  delays 
and  downtime  are  making  these  locks 
expensive  to  use.  It  is  estimated  that 
99  percent  of  the  traffic  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela River  is  coal  that  is  used  in 
steel  and  electricity  production.  This 
relates  directly  to  jobs  in  the  steel  and 
coal  industries.  Twelve  thousand  other 
jobs  are  directly  tied  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  raw  material  and  finished 
products  on  this  river.  Lock  and  dam 
No.  7  and  No.  8  are  clearly  inadequate 
for  future  commerce.  Projections  esti- 
mate that  by  1990.  14  million  tons  of 
freight  will  be  shipped  through  these 
locks.  Recent  studies  have  concluded 
that  if  these  locks  were  modernized 
they  would  save  $750,000  annually  in 
operation  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  50  years.  In  addition 
the  plan  to  replace  these  locks  would 
create  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  5.5  to 
1.  The  moneys  used  to  replace  the 
Gallipolis,  Gray's  Landing,  and  Point 
Marion  lock  and  dam  systems  would 
be  money  well  invested.  Studies  have 
shown  that  if  major  action  is  not 
taken  to  rehabilitate  or  replace  these 
structures  they  will  only  be  able  to 
serve  a  declining  amount  of  traffic 
after  1990  and  could  be  permanently 
closed  by  the  year  2000. 

These  locks  and  dams  are  extremely 
important  to  the  local  economies  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Ohio.  Millions  of  jobs  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  are  directly  affected 
by  the  availability  and  dependability 
of  transportation  on  the  Ohio,  Alle- 
gheny, and  Monongahela  Rivers.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  local  issue.  As  the 
No.  1  inland  port  and  center  of  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  heartland  Pittsburgh 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Certainly  the  current 
problem  in  the  coal  and  steel  indus- 
tries have  sent  shock  waves  through 
our  economy.  We  cannot  afford  to 
cripple  these  industries  any  further.  If 
these  locks  and  dams  are  not  replaced, 
we  run  the  risk  of  damaging  these  in- 
dustries permanently.  In  addition,  a 
total  of  19  States  depend  on  these  out- 


moded facilities  to  transport  their  raw 
materials  and  finished  products. 

Congress  must  support  cost-effective 
improvements  to  these  structures  in 
order  to  save  river  transportation  and 
help  local  and  the  national  economies. 
The  money  invested  in  water  projects 
would  help  other  areas  of  the  econo- 
my. The  steel  industry  and  electric 
utilities  could  be  significantly  stimu- 
lated by  more  efficient  transportation. 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  most  impor- 
tant time  to  start  the  funding  and  re- 
building of  this  country's  water  trans- 
portation system.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  these  assets  and  our  economy  dete- 
riorate any  further.* 
•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3958,  the  water 
resource  development  appropriation 
bill.  This  legislation  is  a  commendable 
effort  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions, for  which  the  chairman  is  to  be 
praised.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  we  have  delayed,  for  too 
long,  the  construction  of  the  projects 
included  in  this  bill.  We  must  send  the 
people  of  this  country  a  loud  and  clear 
message  that  we  will  not  delay  any 
longer.  We  must  assure  our  constitu- 
ents that  this  body  of  Congress  is  en- 
thusiastic about  investing  in  our  coun- 
try's future  by  initiating  a  strong  con- 
struction program  once  again,  in  the 
area  of  water  resource  development. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  two 
projects  included  in  this  legislation, 
one  of  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  has  my  strong  en- 
dorsement—the Animas-La  Plata 
project.  Yesterday,  reference  was 
made  regarding  this  project  as  being  a 
'boon-doggle."  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
Animas-La  Plata  project  is  a  top  prior- 
ity for  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Nation.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  project 
will  provide  a  great  return  on  the  in- 
vestment we  are  making  today.  In 
order  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
this  most  important  project.  I  am  in- 
cluding for  the  Record,  a  fact  sheet 
which  outlines  the  benefits  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Animas-La  Plata  project. 

The  information  follows: 

Animas-La  Plata  Project 
indian  water  cliams 

Without  the  project.  Tribal  water  claims 
would  have  a  severe  impact  on  agricultural, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  users  in  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico. 

In  the  Mancos  and  La  Plata  River  drain- 
ages, all  non-Indian  irrigation  could  be 
eliminated  if  the  project  is  not  constructed. 

The  primary  sources  of  Durango.  Colora- 
do's municipal  water  (Florida  and  Animas 
Rivers)  would  be  significantly  impacted 
from  Tribal  water  claims. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  production  in  the  project 
area  is  primarily  livestock,  alfalfa  and  pinto 
beans. 
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The  agricultural  component  of  the  project 
Is  vitally  Important  to  our  international  bal- 
ance of  tride.  as  well  as  to  the  Improvement 
of  local  aiid  State  economies. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

The  environment  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
project  In  two  ways: 

( 1 )  The  development  of  wildlife  habitat  is 
Included  4s  part  of  the  projects  mitigation 
program. 

(2)  A  minimum  stream  flow  requirement 
will  be  roilntalned  to  protect  and  enhance 
fish  habitat. 

RECREATION 

The  miiti-purpose  project  would  greatly 
enlarge  recreation  opportunities  for  reser- 
voir boating,  fishing,  hiking,  camping  and 


plcnlcltlni 
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tional  Pai  It,  the  San  Juan  National  Forest 
and  other  significant  points  of  interest 
would  be  I  rreatly  enhanced  by  the  additional 
recreational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
project. 

REPAYMENT 

Agricultural  interests  will  provide  a  return 
to  the  feleral  government,  based  on  their 


ability  to 


pay. 


Power  levenues  from  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Pu$d  will  be  used  to  make  up  the  dif- 
agricultural  payments  to  the  fed- 
eral goveAiment. 
Municipal  and  Industrial  water  users  will 
the  federal  government,  the  "full 
;he  water  value,  as  well  as  oper- 
maintenance  costs. 
Project  cists  (January  1983  prices):     Millions 

Estimaled  construction  cost $535 

Estimated    annual    operation   and 

maintenance  cost 3-2 

Project  b  jnefits: 
Estimated    total    average    annual 

benefits 36.2 

benefit  cost  ratio 1.6:1 
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in  the  area  of  Mesa  Verde  Na- 


The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3958)  making  ap- 
propriations for  water  resource  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROJECT  WATER  SUPPLY 

[In  average  annual  acte-leetl 
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103.100 
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INDIAN  WATER  SUPPLY 
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26.800 
6.000 


3.300 
26.500 


7.600 


Recreation 

Annual  iecreation  Days: 

Ridges  Basin  Reservoir 210,000 

Southern  Ute  Reservoir 97,500 

PROJECT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  Aliimas-La  Plata  Project  is  a  partici- 

iroject   under   the   Colorado   River 

Project  Act  of  1956  (P.L.  485)  as  a 

amendatory  language  in  the  Colo- 


rado Ri'er  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 


This  Act  also  authorized  the  Cen- 
Project  now  under  construc- 


CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  380.  I  inadvertently  voted 
"nay."  when  I  meant  to  vote  "yea." 

I  would  like  the  permanent  Record 
to  show  that  I  strongly  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3363,  that  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  excellent  leadership  on  this  bill, 
and  that  I  firmly  believe  this  bill 
should  be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  inserted  in 
the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
.here  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3324,  AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  ELLENDER  FEL- 
LOWSHIPS AND  CERTAIN  LAW- 
RELATED  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  H.R.  330  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  330 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 


3324)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  grants 
to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  for  certain 
law-related  education  programs,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI, 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  330 
is  a  1-hour  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3324,  the  au- 
thorization for  Allen  Ellender  Fellow- 
ships and  certain  law-related  educa- 
tion programs. 

House  Resolution  330  waives  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  which  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  consider  any  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that 
bill  has  been  reported  on  or  before 
May  15  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

A  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  neces- 
sary because  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  conform  with  the  amount  already 
appropriated  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  the  bill 
was  not  reported  by  May  15.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  did  report  on  time  on 
H.R.  2943  which  contains  the  identical 
authorization.  Unfortunately,  H.R. 
2943  failed  to  receive  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  when  the  bill  was  consid- 
ered under  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
June  7,  1983.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  indicated  that  in  light  of  the  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  waiver  and  the 
small  amount  of  the  authorization,  it 
would  not  oppose  a  waiver  of  .section 
402(a). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  also 
waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  which 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  In  this  instance  the  waiver  is 
necessary  because  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  to  remove  law- 
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related  education  from  the  chapter  II 
block  grant  and  place  it  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  at  least  $500,000  be  set 
aside  for  that  purpose. 

This  could  be  considered  a  reappro- 
priation  since  it  would  make  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  one  pur- 
pose available  for  other  purposes. 
However,  such  waivers  are  routine  and 
noncontroversial  in  the  case  of  bills  of 
this  type.  Indeed,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  make  changes  in  grant 
programs  or  any  multiyear  funding 
program  with  a  technical  violation  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rule,  any  germane  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  Upon  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  bill,  one  motion 
to  recommit  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3324  would  au- 
thorize $1.5  million  for  the  fellowship 
program  operated  by  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1984 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Ellender 
fellowship  program  enables  students 
and  teachers  from  low  income  commu- 
nities to  come  to  Washington  and 
learn  firsthand  about  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  partici- 
pating in  Close  Up. 

The  bill  increases  the  authorization 
for  the  law  school  clinical  experience 
program  to  $2  million  for  each  fiscal 
year.  This  program  provides  grants  to 
accredited  law  schools  to  establish  or 
expand  clinical  training  programs  for 
law  students. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  since  1972  and 
currently  serves  16.000  students  annu- 
ally. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  additional  funds  for  Close  Up 
will  attract  more  private  sector  match- 
ing funds  and  will  enable  Close  Up  to 
expand  into  new  communities. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  program  which 
I  have  enthusiastically  supported  over 
the  years.  Close  Up  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  better  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  Government 
among  young  people.  The  Washington 
Workshop  Congressional  Seminar  Pro- 
gram has  interested  many  of  these 
youths  in  the  political  process  and 
made  them  aware  of  their  responsibil- 
ities as  citizens  in  a  democratic  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  330  so  that  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a^  I  may  consume. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  rule  and 
the  bill  it  makes  in  order. 

First  the  rule  includes  one  more 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  requirement 
that  authorization  bills  be  reported  by 
May  15.  An  occasional  Budget  Act 
waiver  might  not  be  a  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  are  waiving  this  re- 


porting date  requirement  far  too  fre- 
quently. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
waives  the  prohibition  against  appro- 
priating on  a  legislative  bill.  The 
waiver  is  included  because  this  bill  es- 
tablishes a  new  funding  priority  which 
could  cause  some  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  to  go  to  a  new  purpose. 
This  constitutes  an  appropriation  on  a 
legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  also  problems 
with  the  bill  made  in  order  by  this 
rule. 

The  administration  opposes  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  according  to  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  at  the  time  of  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting. 

The  President's  budget  did  not  re- 
quest any  funding  for  two  of  the  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill,  the  El- 
lender fellowship  program  and  the  law 
school  clinical  experience  program. 
The  administration  policy  statement 
points  out  that  further  activity  under 
these  programs  would  more  properly 
be  conducted  without  further  Federal 
assistance. 

The  administration  also  opposes  re- 
moving the  law  related  education  pro- 
gram from  the  State  block  grant  au- 
thorized by  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
and  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tin  to  fund  it  at  a  level  of  at  least 
$500,000  within  his  discretionary  fund. 
This  would  be  a  slip  backward  from 
the  objective  of  maximizing  State  and 
local  discretion  and  flexibility  in  edu- 
cation programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  testimony  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  opposing  this 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  ratify 
the  unraveling  already  underway  of 
the  education  block  grant. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule,  and  the  bill  it  makes  in  order 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1982  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4101)  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
request. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program  expired  on  September 
30.  This  program  provides  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted 
all  other  State  and  Federal  benefits. 

The  House  passed,  on  September  29, 
the  bill,  H.R.  3929,  that  would  have 
extended  the  program  for  45  days  and 
substantially  modified  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  program.  The 
Senate,  on  September  30,  passed  H.R. 
3929  with  amendments  and  requested 
a  conference.  The  Senate's  extension 
is  for  18  months  with  a  drastically  re- 
duced benefit  package.  The  conference 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  would  simply  extend  the 
program  from  September  30  through 
October  31.  This  is  a  simple  extension 
of  current  law.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  disrup- 
tion of  this  program  and  the  delay  in 
the  payment  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. When  we  adjourn  today,  we  will 
not  be  returning  until  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 17.  Failure  to  pass  this  tempo- 
rary extension  will  result,  at  a  mini- 
mum, in  a  3-week  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  30-day  extension 
of  the  FSC  program,  this  bill  contains 
all  of  the  items  that  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conference.  These  items  are 
unrelated  to  an  FSC  extension. 

They  include: 

An  increase  in  the  permanent  cap  on 
title  XX  social  service  funds  from  $2.5 
billion  to  $2.7  billion. 

An  extension  of  the  authority  to 
continue  social  security  disability  pay- 
ments during  an  appeal  from  October 
1  through  December  7. 

A  provision  to  conform  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  treatment  of  pay- 
ments to  the  estate  or  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased individual  with  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  treatment  of  such  payments. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  exclusion 
from  Federal  unemployment  tax  of 
wages  paid  to  certain  alien  farmwork- 
ers. 

Provisions  requiring  Department  of 
Labor  studies  on  the  use  of  substate 
triggers  to  target  unemployment  bene- 
fits; the  identification  of  structurally 
unemployed  workers;  and  the  preven- 
tion of  incorrect  payments  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Two  technical  amendments  relating 
to  the  repayment  of  Federal  loans  to 
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state  unemployment  trust  funds  and 
the  paym  ;nt  of  interest  on  such  loans. 
The  extension  of  an  expiring  pro- 
that    provides   financial   incen- 
S  ates  for  the  voluntary  place- 
( hildren  in  foster  care  facili- 
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Sp<  aker, 
objection. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 

.  ection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)? 

CAMPBELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   re- 

tjie  right  to  object,  I  will  not 

the  unanimous-consent  re- 

the  gentleman,  because  the 

objective  of  this  course   of 

:o  provide  a  30-day  extension 

Federal  supplemental  compen- 
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however.  I  think  there 
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Accordingly,  the  conference  commit- 
1  een  unable  to  resolve  any  of 
dif f  cult   issues   and   has   agreed 
hose  provisions  that  are  con- 
r  jlatively  minor, 
mpasure  that  we  have  before  us 
assure  that  eligible  claim- 
continue  to  receive  their  ben- 
an  additional  30  days  while 
reconcile  those  differences— 
certainly  support  that.  I  do  not 
1  ee  anyone  cut  off  of  FSC  be- 
differences  in  what  we  are 
do. 
differences   essentially    are    in 
amounts  of  money,  not  in  the  ex- 


tension of  the  benefits  and  not  in 
taking  care  of  the  problems  of  the 
high  unemployment  States.  The  dif- 
ferences are  whether  we  are  going  to 
spend  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
beyond  anything  that  we  had  agreed 
to  earlier,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
go  back  and  be  realistic  about  deficits 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  I  happen  to  be 
one  that  wants  to  be  realistic;  but  in 
addition  to  the  30-day  extension  of  the 
current  program,  the  legislation  in- 
cludes other  incidental  provisions 
which  we  did  agree  to. 

As  has  been  explained,  these  provi- 
sions include  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
exclusion  of  H-2  agricultural  workers 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act,  as  well  las  the  exclusion  of  pay- 
ments of  deferred  compensation  paid 
to  survivors  of  deceased  persons. 

n  1400 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  be  di- 
rected to  perform  a  6-month  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  substate  area  triggers 
and  the  feasibility  of  identifying  struc- 
turally unemployed  workers  in  this  ex- 
tension. The  legislation  also  includes 
an  increase  in  the  title  XX  ceiling  to 
$2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fol- 
lowing years.  This  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  this  year  and 
$100  million  in  1984  and  1985  respec- 
tively for  these  programs,  and  these 
programs  alone.  The  title  XX  money 
will  not  be  targeted  in  this  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, no  report  language  will  deal 
with  recommendations  to  the  States.  I 
think  the  Members  should  know  that 
this  provision  is  in  the  legislation. 

Next,  it  extends  until  December  7 
the  time  period  in  which  a  person  may 
continue  to  receive  social  security  dis- 
ability payments  during  his  appeal  of 
a  determination  which  seeks  to  deny 
benefits  to  the  person.  All  of  these 
provisions  were  part  of  H.R.  3929, 
though  we  did  have  some  minor  ad- 
justments that  have  been  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  committee. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  sev- 
eral provisions  that  were  part  of  S. 
1887.  In  the  Senate  bill,  the  ones  that 
we  agree  to  included  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  study  methods 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  incorrect 
unemployment  benefits.  Next,  it  in- 
cludes a  1-year  extension  of  Federal 
participation  in  voluntary  foster  child 
placement  programs.  There  is  a  2-year 
delay  in  the  application  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  the  salaries  of  certain 
senior  status  judges. 

Finally,  the  bill  clarifies  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interest  on  certain  cash 
management  loans  made  to  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  agency. 
All  of  the  provisions  which  our  House 
conferees  agreed  to  were  not  in  contro- 
versy in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  preferred 
for  the  conference  committee  to  have 
concluded  its  action  on  H.R.  3929. 
However,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is 


that  it  could  not  reach  agreement  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  so,  this  somewhat 
unusual  course  of  action  is  necessary. 

We  had  the  choice  of  either  spend- 
ing an  enormous  sum  to  reach  agree- 
ment or  going  this  route.  I  chose  as 
others  to  go  this  route,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  honor  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4101 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
602(f)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •September  30.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  31.  1983". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  605  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  "Novem- 
ber 1.  1983". 

PAYMENT  TO  SURVIVORS  OF  DECEASED 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (14)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  any  payment  made  by  an  employer 
to  a  survivor  or  the  estate  of  a  former  em- 
ployee after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  employee  died.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

Sec  3.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
3306(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  agricultural  labor)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1984" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1986". 

REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  April  1,  1984.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  using  area  triggers  in 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  and 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  determining  whether 
individuals  filing  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  are  structurally  unemployed. 

INCREASE  IN  TITLE  XX  FUNDING 

Sec  5.  Section  2003  (c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and 
(5).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISION  ALLOWING  PAYMENT 
OF  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  DURING  APPEAL 

Sec  6.  Section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  7.  1983". 


DIRECT  REPAYMENT  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE 
ADVANCES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1203  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "Amounts  ap- 
propriated as  repayable  advances  shall  be 
repaid,  without  interest,  by  transfers  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  at  such  times 
as  the  amount  in  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  be  adequate  for 
such  purpose.  Any  amount  transferred  as  a 
repayment  under  this  section  shall  be  cred- 
ited against,  and  shall  operate  to  reduce, 
any  balance  of  advances  repayable  under 
this  section. '.  ^    ^  ,, 

(b)  Any  amounts  transferred  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  to  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  as 
of  September  30,  1983,  shall  be  transferred 
back  to  the  Federal  unemployment  account. 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  PREVENT  PAYMENTS  OF  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION  TO  RETIREES 
AND  PRISONERS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Attorney  General  are  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  arrangements  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  States,  computer  or  other  data 
regarding  current  and  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  prisoners  so  that  States 
may  review  the  eligibility  of  these  individ- 
uals for  unemployment  compensation,  and 
take  action  where  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  prior  to  January  31.  1984.  on 
arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a),  and  any  arrangements 
which  could  be  entered  into  with  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  unemployment  compensation 
is  not  paid  to  retired  individuals  or  prisoners 
in  violation  of  law.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
which  might  be  necessary  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing such  payments. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  VOLUNTARILY  PLACED  IN 
FOSTER  CARE 

Sec  9  (a)  Section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1.  1984".  ,    , 

(b)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1983"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "October  1.  1984". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OF  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sec  10.  Notwithstanding  section  101(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31  1985^ 
Remuneration  paid  prior  to  January  1  198b 
under  section  371(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  an  individual  performing 
service  under  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  term  "wages"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  section  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

MAUREEN  AND  MIKE  MANSFIELD  FOUNDATION 

Sec  U  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  MansfieW 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  and 


the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

<b)  No  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  made  except  upon  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  require. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

CLARIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYMENT 
OF  LOANS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  1202(b)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "advance"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "advance  or  advances"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  are"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  was"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  were";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"advance"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "advances". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  advances  made  on  or  after 
April  1.  1982. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  upon  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    3648,    AMTRAK 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  320  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  320 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3648)  to  improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, to  authorize  appropriations  for  such 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 


controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections,  and  each 
title   shall   be   considered   as   having   been 
read.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  inserting  new 
sections  212  and  213  now  printed  on  page  24, 
line  15  through  page  29,  line  18  of  the  bill, 
and  all  points  or  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions  of   clause   7,    rule   XVI    are    hereby 
waived.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  September  28,  1983.  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Foley  of  Wash- 
ington and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  fo  clause  7.  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered    as    ordered    on    the    bill    and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  320 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3648,  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of 
1983.  It  is  a  1  hour  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
a  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act— the  May  15  reporting 
deadline  for  authorization  bills.  The 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  effective  in  fiscal  year  1984 
at  a  level  $14  million  higher  than  the 
level  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriation.  Public  Law  98-78  and 
was  not  reported  by  May  15.  1983.  Be- 
cause of  the  expressed  need  for  the 
authorization  slightly  higher  than  the 
existing  appropriation,  the  Budget 
Committee  had  no  objection  to  grant- 
ing this  emergency  waiver  to  permit 
consideration  of  H.R.  3648. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  amendment  process,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
title  instead  of  by  section  with  each 
title  to  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  resolution  provides  a  waiver  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI— the  germaneness 
rule— to  permit  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendment  adding  new- 
sections:  First,  212-Rail  service  im- 
provement; and  second,  213— Nonnav- 
igable  water.  The  committee  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nonnavigable  water  changed  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  text  to 
simply  an  Amtrak  authorization  bill. 
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in  fiscal  year  1984,  Amtrak's  revenues 
cover  55  percent  of  operating  costs, 
rather  than  50  percent  as  is  currently 
mandated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  critical  that  we 
continue  our  national  commitment  to 
maintaining  a  viable  railroad  system 
and  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  who  have 
consistently  supported  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  320  so  that 
we  may  proceed  to  consideration  of 
this  important  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  provisions  of 
the  rule  have  already  been  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MoAKLEY).  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  them,  except  to  note  that  the 
rule  does  include  a  waiver  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  waiver 
is  included  because  the  bill  contains 
fiscal  year  1984  authorizations  but  was 
not  reported  before  the  May  15,  1983. 
deadline  for  reporting  authorization 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  earlier  pointed  out, 
we  are  again  waiving  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Budget  Act,  we  should  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  bill  authorizes  $730  million  for 
Amtrak  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  the  re- 
cently enacted  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
only  $716.4  million  was  provided  for 
this  purpose.  So.  it  is  above  what  the 
appropriation  bill  contains.  It  is  also 
$30  million  above  what  we  appropri- 
ated for  Amtrak  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  continue 
the  existing  deferral  on  Amtrak  debt 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  an- 
other year.  If  this  interest  were  to  be 
paid,  additional  Federal  appropria- 
tions would  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Amtrak  currently  owes  the  Federal 
Government  over  $800  million. 

The  bill  does  require  that  Amtrak 
revenues,  including  contributions  from 
States  and  other  agencies,  cover  55 
percent  of  its  operating  costs  rather 
than  the  present  50  percent.  This  is 
really  an  improvement  and  I  think  the 
taxpayers  will  enjoy  this  one. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  tax- 
payers and  Amtrak.  I  saw  some  statis- 
tics awhile  back  that  were  put  out  by 
OMB  about  the  cost  of  travel  to  the 
taxpayers  for  Amtrak  passengers.  Lo 
and  behold,  it  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers more  to  .send  a  person  on  Amtrak 
between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  than  it  would  to  give 
them  a  roundtrip  ticket  on  the  airline. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  cost  of  Amtrak  to  the 
taxpayers  when  we  have  such  a  rate. 

This  bill  also  deals  with  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  rail  issues.  For  example. 


in  response  to  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  case  striking  down  the  legisla- 
tive veto,  the  bill  would  require  specif- 
ic legislation  before  the  Department 
of  Transportation  could  sell  Conrail. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  committee 
filed  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  objecting  to  this  procedure. 
They  conclude  that  the  provision  in 
this  bill  will  seriously  jeopardize  the 
effort  to  sell  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  need  I  point  out  that 
the  administration  strongly  opposes 
this  bill.  One  of  the  administration  ob- 
jections is  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  every  detail  of  a  proposed 
sale  of  Conrail  to  the  private  sector. 
The  administration's  policy  statement 
concludes  that  H.R.  3648  would  be  rec- 
ommended for  veto  if  it  is  passed  in  its 
current  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2655,  DOMESTIC 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  301  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  301 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2655)  to  extend  and  improve  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  lo  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 


the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MOAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  301 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2655  the  Domestic  Service  Volunteer 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  House  Reso- 
lution 301  is  an  open  rule,  providing  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  substitute  is  to  be 
considered  by  title  with  each  title  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  xvi 
against  consideration  of  the  substi- 
tute This  waiver  is  necessary  because 
the  committee  substitute  is  comprised 
of  the  text  of  two  separate  bills  which 
were  combined  during  consideratic»n 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Finally,  the  rule  provides  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  2655  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  ACTION 
agency.  ACTION  is  the  Federal 
agency  that  administers  domestic  vol- 
unteer programs.  These  include 
VISTA,  service  learning  programs  and 
special  volunteer  programs. 

ACTION  also  administers  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Foster  Grandparent  program, 
the  Senior  Companion  program  and 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program. 
In  addition  to  authorizing  appropria- 
tions H.R.  2655  amends  the  Domestic 
Volunteer     Service     Act     to     include 
homelessness,  joblessness,  hunger,  and 
illiteracy  as  areas  to  be  given  new  em- 
phasis for  VISTA  volunteers.  The  leg- 
islation also  increases  the  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  over  the  age  of  55  by 
stating  that  not  less  than  20  percent 
of  VISTA  volunteers  be  over  the  age 
of  55   In  addition,  H.R.  2655  increases 
the  stipend  limit  for  foster  grandpar- 
ents and  senior  companions  from  ^i 
an  hour  to  $2.20  an  hour.  The  legisla_ 
tion  also  places  a  funding  floor  of  $25 
million.  $28  million,  and  $30  million 
from  fiscal  year  1984  through  fiscal 
vear  1986  for  the  VISTA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2655  is  very  im- 
portant legislation  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 301  allows  full  and  open  debate 
for  its  consideration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  open  rule. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate  on  H.R.  2655,  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

H.R.  2655  as  presently  written  con- 
tains highly  objectionable  provisions 
calling  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  program.  These  pro- 
visions would  require  that  the  first  $25 
million  in  appropriations  for  title  I  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  be 
spent  for  VISTA.  Under  this  "floor," 
unless    $25    million    is    appropriated 
nothing  can  be  spent  for  the  service 
learning  programs  or  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  such  as  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans leadership  project.  I  believe  this 
provision  as  presently  written  is  tanta- 
mount to  legislating  the  termination 
of    these    important    volunteer    pro- 
grams. I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
administration  has  communicated  to 
the  Hill  its  opposition  to  these  particu- 
lar provisions  and  has  suggested  that 
if  these  provisions  are  included  in  the 
legislation  presented  to  the  President, 
a  veto  might  be  forthcoming. 

When  H.R.  2655  is  considered  on  the 
floor,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  address  this  problem.  Be- 
cause House  Resolution  301  will  pro- 
vide me  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so,  I 
support  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  would  make  in 
order  consideration  of  H.R.  2655,  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  This 
bill  would  reauthorize  programs  under 
title  I  and  II  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  for  3  years. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
which  should  give  all  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  bill  and  should 
give  this  body  an  opportunity  to  work 
their  will  on  this  legislation. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  is  open 
to    amendment    under    the    5-minute 
rule.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  recommended  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  has  been 
made  in  order.  The  substitute  is  the 
result  of  the  incorporation  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  program  into  the  original 
bill    Therefore,  the  rule  also  waives 
clause  7  of  rule  16,  which  is  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  for  the  substitute  only. 
The  substitute  will  be  considered  as 
the  original  bill   for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  rule  provides  for  no 
other  motion,  except  for  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. ...       .„ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  opposition  to 
the  rule,  but  I  do  have  problems  with 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  The  bill 
significantly  increases  the  funding  to 


the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  program  and  prevents  fund- 
ing to  the  other  ACTION  programs 
until  VISTA  is  funded  first.  That  bill 
would  create  a  funding  floor  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $28  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Since  1981,  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  attempt- 
ed to  gradually  phase  out  this  pro- 
gram. Appropriations  in  the  past  2 
years  have  decreased  from  $30.5  mil- 
lion to  $11.8  million.  Now  this  bill 
more  than  doubles  the  size  of  the 
VISTA  program. 

As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  reau- 
thorization  of   the   Older   Americans 
Volunteer  program  which  requires  a 
waiver  of  germaneness,  I  feel  that  I 
must  point  out  that  included  among 
the  programs  reauthorized  as  a  result 
is  the   foster   grandparents  program. 
We  are  all  aware  that  this  is  the  First 
Lady's  favorite  program  and  that  she 
is   the  major  spokeswoman   for  that 
program.  I  hope  that  the  combining  of 
these  two  bills  is  not  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  foster  grandparents  program 
hostage  to  the  increase  in  funding  for 
the  VISTA  program  or  just  to  insure 
that  the  President  will  not  veto  this 
overfunded  program. 


D  1420 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
support  for  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2655,  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments 
of  1983.  H.R.  2655  includes  a  3-year  re- 
authorization of  the  ACTION  agency's 
domestic   volunteer   programs.   These 
include  in  title  I  the  VISTA  program, 
service  learning  programs  and  special 
volunteer  programs,  and  in  title  II  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  program,  and 
the  Senior  Companion  program.  Title 
IV  of  the  act  provides  authority  for 
the  administration  of  both  title  I  and 
title  II  programs. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  consider- 
ation of  these  programs,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  their  interdependence,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  incor- 
porated the  provisions  of  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Program  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  H.R.  1917,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2655  during  committee 
action.  The  rule  provides  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  on  germaneness  made 
necessary  by  this  committee  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2655  provides  a 
funding  floor  within  title  I  for  VISTA 
of  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $28 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  VISTA  is  the 
Federal  Government's  only  full-time 
domestic  antipoverty  volunteer  pro- 
gram, and  unlike  any  other  Federal 
program  offers  opportunities  for  full- 
time   antipoverty   service   to    persons 
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their  support  in  opposition  to  weaken- 
ing amendments  that  may  be  offered 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
during  the  week  of  October  17.# 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
rule  accompanying  H.R.  2655  and  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  This  bill  reau- 
thorizes the  ACTION  agency's  domes- 
tic volunteer  programs,  including  the 
VISTA  program  and  the  three  Older 
American  volunteer  programs,  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program,  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  and  the 
Senior  Companion  program.  At  a  mini- 
mal cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
these  vital  volunteer  programs  have 
provided  so  much  to  so  many  of  our 
Nation's  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Having  watched  and  supported  the 
VISTA  program  since  its  birth,  in 
1965,  at  which  time  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  Director  of  Congressional 
Affairs  for  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  have  been 
deeply  saddened  by  the  efforts  of  the 
current  administration  to  eliminate 
this  most  cost-effective  and  worth- 
while program. 

The  proposed  elimination  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  President's  commitment  to 
voluntarism.  As  Hyman  Bookbinder, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  an  early  colleague  of 
mine  at  OEO,  recently  told  the  Con- 
gress, 'If  there  were  not  a  VISTA  pro- 
gram on  the  books  today,  I  think  the 
Reagan  administration  probably 
would  have  joyfully  invented  it  *  *  •  it 
is  so  consistent  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  the  current  administration." 
VISTA  from  its  inception  has  always 
stressed  the  importance  of  self-help, 
neighbor  helping  neighbor,  citizen 
participation,  community  self-help. 

VISTA  has  demonstrated  that  our 
Government  can  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  Over  and  over  again,  for 
18  years,  VISTA  volunteers  have 
reached  out  their  hearts  and  hands  to 
help  citizens  take  on  the  increasingly 
tough  battle  of  staying  healthy, 
having  enough  to  eat,  being  warm  in 
the  winter  months,  and  being  safe  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

Literally  thousands  of  community 
self-help  projects  ranging  from  bat- 
tered women's  shelters  to  agricultural 
cooperatives,  from  food  banks  to  eco- 
nomic development  projects  in  Appa- 
lachia,  from  literacy  education  groups 
to  programs  focusing  on  job  placement 
and  job  referral  programs  for  the  un- 
employed, from  food  and  nutrition 
programs  for  the  young  and  the  old  to 
low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams—all have  had  their  roots  in 
VISTA  or  have  been  developed  with 
the  help  of  VISTA  volunteers.  Many 
of  these  projects  would  never  have 
gotten  off  the  ground  without  the  ini- 
tial helping  hand  of  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer. Studies  have  shown  that  75  per- 


cent of  all  VISTA  projects  are  contin- 
ued by  the  local  communities  once 
VISTA  assistance  is  phased  out. 

Today  34  million  Americans  are 
living  in  poverty  and  the  number  of 
homeless,  jobless,  and  hungry  contin- 
ue to  grow.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's conclusion  that  "the  need  for 
VISTA  has  grown  rather  than  dimin- 
ished and  VISTA  can  and  should  play 
an  important  role  in  addressing  emerg- 
ing national  problems  such  as  unem- 
ployment, hunger,  homelessness  and 
illiteracy." 

Over  the  past  2'/2  years,  VISTA's 
budget  has  been  decimated.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  slashed  by  65  percent. 
The  funding  levels  provided  in  this  bill 
are  modest  in  view  of  the  program's 
accomplishments.  H.R.  2655  is  a  bill 
that  deserves  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port.* 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  PRINT  COM- 
PROMISE VERSION  OF  H.R. 
1878,  THE  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1983,  AND  ACCOMPANYING  EX- 
PLANATORY STATEMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  com- 
promise version  of  H.R.  1878.  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1983,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  It  is  necessary  to  print 
this  version  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  changes  made  from  the  versions 
reported  by  the  two  committees.  To 
further  aid  their  consideration,  a  brief 
explanatory  statement  of  changes  is 
attached  to  the  compromise  bill  and 
this  request  extends  to  the  printing  of 
that  statement.  This  request  is  made 
in  behalf  of  the  leadership  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  the  explanatory  state- 
ment referred  to  and  the  bill,  H.R. 
1878,  are  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Changes  in  the  Amendment 
TO  H.R.  1878.  THE  Shipping  Act  of  1983 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  H.R.  1878  with  amend- 
ments on  April  12.  1983  (H.  Rept.  98-53. 
Part  1 ).  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred  for  a  period 
ending  July  1,  1983.  on  that  date  reported 
the  bill  with  an  amendment  that  substitut- 
ed a  new  text  (H.  Rept.  98-53,  Part  2). 


Discussions  between  the  two  Committees 
have  resulted  in  a  compromise  proposal  that 
reconciles  the  differences  between  the  two 
reported  versions  of  the  bill.  The  members 
of  each  of  the  Committees  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  proposal,  which  will 
be  scheduled  for  prompt  consideration  by 
the  full  House. 

The  compromise  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  July  1.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  changes  are  described  below. 
definitions 

A  small  change  was  made  in  the  definition 
of  ocean  common  carrier  by  deleting  the 
words  "bulk  cargo  vessels."  However,  the 
elimination  of  the  term  is  not  intended  to 
extend  coverage  of  this  Act  to  bulk  ship- 
ments, but  merely  removes  an  ambiguity. 
That  is,  the  antitrust  inununity  granted  in 
H.R.  1878  does  not  extend  to  agreements  re- 
lating to  rates  and  service  practices  for  the 
transfMsrtation  of  bulk  commodities. 

FILING  AND  PRECLEARANCE  PROCEDURES 

The  compromise  amendment  omits  from 
Section  4(b)(1)  the  requirement  that  a  con- 
ference agreement  state  "the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  implemented. "  This  recita- 
tion within  the  body  of  an  agreement  is  un- 
necessary in  light  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's powers  to  require  submission  of  infor- 
mation and  documentary  material  under 
Section  4(a).  The  Commission  has  sufficient 
flexibility  under  Section  4(a)  to  obtain  in- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  its  regula- 
tory responsibilities.  To  be  sure,  this  flexi- 
bility carries  with  it  a  responsibility  to  avoid 
overreaching  or  abuse.  Consistent  with  the 
legislative  scheme  calling  for  a  low  regula- 
tory profile  for  the  Commission,  the  infor- 
mation to  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  filing 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum— the  Commis- 
sion retains  the  authority  to  seek  additional 
information  under  Section  5(d)  in  the  event 
an  initial  filing  raises  substantial  questions. 
The  compromise  amendment  adds  a  new 
subsection  (f)  to  Section  5.  The  new  lan- 
guage will  prevent  the  Commission  from  im- 
posing a  fixed  term  on  an  agreement.  Deci- 
sions to  limit  the  term  of  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement  could  arbitrarily  or  unfairly  limit 
the  parties'  business  flexibilty  and  under- 
mine their  ability  to  raise  investment  cap- 
ital. The  new  provision  does  not  affect  the 
parties'  right  to  limit  voluntarily  the  term 
of  agreement,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  at  any  lime  exercising  its  au- 
thority under  Sections  5(g)  and  (h).  or  10(c) 
based  upon  the  short  or  long  term  conse- 
quences of  the  agreement. 

SUBSTANTIALLY  ANTICOMPETITIVE  AGREEMENTS 

The  compromise  retains  the  provisions 
that  permit  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  seek  a  court  injunction  against 
agreemenU  whose  likely  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects outweigh  likely  benefits.  The  intent  of 
these  provisions  (Section  5(g)  and  Section 
5(h)  in  the  compromise  proposal)  is  set 
forth  in  considerable  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (H.  Rept. 
98-53.  Pt.  2,  at  8-22).  The  compromise 
amendment  would  make  several  wording 
changes  to  clarify  and  reinforce  this  intent. 

As  approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  provision  was  to  be  triggered  by 
a  Commission  determination  "that  an  agree- 
ment is  likely  substantially  to  reduce  com- 
petition in  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  that  outweighs 
the  public  benefits  of  the  agreement. "  As 
revised,  the  provision  would  be  triggered  by 
a  Commission  determination  that 


(1)  an  agreement  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
harmful  reduction  in  competition  in  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  likely  harm  from  the  reduction 
outweighs  any  likely  private  or  public  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement. . . . 

Two  aspects  of  the  wording  change  are 
significant.  The  substitution  of  the  phrase 
"harmful  reduction  in  competition"  for 
"substantially  to  reduce  competition "  em- 
phasizes that  any  reduction  in  competition 
must  be  harmful  in  order  for  the  test  to  be 
triggered.  As  before,  even  if  the  Commission 
shows  a  harmful  reduction  in  competition, 
it  must  also  show  that  the  likely  anticom- 
petitive effects  outweigh  likely  benefits  of 
the  agreement.  The  revised  wording  empha- 
sizes that  private  as  well  as  public  benefits 
of  an  agreement  are  to  be  weighed. 

Some  carriers  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  weighing  test  might  apply  too 
harshly  in  judging  the  legality  of  pooling 
arrangements  entered  into  in  response  to 
pressure  from  foreign  governments.  As  the 
Judiciary  Committee  report  indicates  (Rept. 
98-53.  Part  2,  at  21),  such  cargo  and  revenue 
allocation  agreements  generally  run  counter 
to  the  free  trade  principles  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum:  at 
the  same  time,  the  competition  standard 
has  been  crafted  to  allow  the  Commission 
and  the  courts  sufficient  flexibility  to  weigh 
foreign  policy  concerns  and  the  realities  of 
the  international  marketplace  in  assessing 
particular  agreements. 

The  provision  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion to  seek  injunctive  relief  against  sub- 
stantially anticompetitive  agreements  (Sec- 
tion 5(h)  in  the  compromise  proposal)  con- 
tains two  new  sentences:  "In  a  suit  under 
this  subsecion,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
Commission.  The  court  may  not  allow  a 
third  party  to  intervene  in  a  suit  under  this 
subsection."  This  new  language  spells  out 
the  intent  expressed  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  that  the  burden  of  proof  in 
an  injunctive  proceeding  is  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  that  third  parties  may  not  inter- 
vene in  the  injunction  proceeding.  H.  Rept. 
98-53,  Part  2,  at  10-13. 

INDEPENDENT  ACTION 

The  compromise  amends  Section  4(b)  to 
expand  the  right  of  independent  action.  In- 
dependent action  is  the  right  of  a  confer- 
ence carrier  to  charge  a  different  price,  or 
institute  a  different  service  practice,  than 
the  rest  of  a  conference. 

H.R.  1878,  as  reported  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  contained  two  limita- 
tions on  the  right  of  independent  action. 
First,  independent  action  was  limited  only 
to  those  conferences  that  offer  loyalty  con- 
tracts. Second,  the  bill  required  that  any 
member  of  the  conference  desiring  to  take 
independent  action  must  give  the  confer- 
ence 45  days'  notice  and  wait  for  the  confer- 
ence to  actually  meet  on  its  proposed  tariff 
amendment  before  it  could  take  independ- 
ent action. 

As  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
H.R.  1878  permitted  any  carrier  that  is  a 
member  of  the  conference  to  take  independ- 
ent action  on  any  rate  or  service  item  on  10 
days'  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  conference. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  also  removed  the 
linkage  between  the  right  to  take  independ- 
ent action  and  the  use  of  loyalty  contracts 
by  a  conference. 

The  compromise  provision— Section 
4(b)(7)— extends  the  right  of  independent 
action  beyond  that  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  allows  an  individual 
ocean  carrier  to  take  independent  pricing 
action  on  two  working  days'  notice.  The  ten- 


day  notice  provision  is  retained,  however, 
for  independent  action  on  any  service  item 
not  related  to  price. 

The  compromise  amendment  reflects  the 
view  that  the  right  of  independent  action 
can  be  an  important  competitive  force  in 
the  international  ocean  carrier  industry. 
Many  observers  have  argued,  in  fact,  that 
independent  action  is  potentially  the  most 
important  competitive  force  within  a  confer- 
ence against  fixed  rates  and  service  prac- 
tices that  could  otherwise  be  anticompeti- 
tive in  the  future.  In  order  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  foreign  competitors.  U.S.  compa- 
nies must  be  in  a  position  to  quote  freight 
rates  and  be  able  to  export  their  goods 
promptly.  It  has  been  argued  that  a  45-day 
notice  requirement,  and  even  a  ten-day 
notice  requirement,  unfairly  subordinates 
trade  to  the  availability  of  transportation. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  47)  allows  inde- 
pendent action  within  conferences  which 
offer  loyalty  contracts  as  well  as  those  con- 
ferences which  serve  OECD  countries. 
When  this  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Hatch,  the 
author  of  the  independent  action  provision, 
stated  that  "no  notice"  was  necessary  for  a 
carrier  to  take  independent  action. 

The  compromise  amendment  improves  the 
balance  between  carriers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  shippers  and  consumers,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  overall  context  of  H.R.  1878. 
The  suggested  two  working  days'  notice 
period  will  encourage  the  use  of  independ- 
ent action  and  is  consistent  with  the  majori- 
ty of  conference  rale  agreements  now  in 
effect.  This  expansion  compromise  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  loyally  contracts 
that  would  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  Conse- 
quently, the  prior  linkage  between  loyalty 
contracts  and  independent  action  no  longer 
has  any  relevance  or  utility.  The  overall 
result  of  the  compromise  amendment  on  in- 
dependent action  will  be  to  encourage  great- 
er competition  within  the  conferences  and 
among  the  conferences.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment in  this  legislation  that  will  be  wel- 
comed by  both  shippers  and  consumers. 

LOYALTY  CONTRACTS 

The  compromise  amendment  eliminates 
Section  6  of  the  Judiciary  version  of  the  bill. 
That  section  had  set  limits  for  the  use  of 
loyally  contracts  by  ocean  carriers  and  con- 
ferences. The  compromise  amendment  sub- 
stitutes a  broader  prohibition  on  loyalty 
contracts  in  Section  9(b)(9)— carriers,  either 
alone  or  in  concert,  would  be  prohibited 
from  use  of  loyalty  contracts,  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Under  antitrust  analysis,  loyalty  contracts 
involving  a  single  carrier  would  probably  be 
lawful  unless  the  carrier  had  a  very  substan- 
tial market  position.  Any  concerted  use  of 
loyalty  contracts  by  carriers  is  likely  to  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  compromise  amendment  substitutes 
the  phrase  "reasonable  belief"  for  "actual 
belief  founded  upon  a  reasonable  basis"  in 
Section  6(a)(2).  The  abbreviated  phrase  still 
requires  that  the  belief  be  "actual"— not  a 
constructive  relief  based  upon  what  a  rea- 
sonable man  might  have  believed— and  that 
the  belief  have  a  "reasonable  basis." 

The  compromise  eliminates  subsection 
(a)(3).  a  provision  no  longer  needed  in  view 
of  the  broader  proscription  on  the  use  of 
loyalty  contracts  in  Section  9(b)(9).  A  new 
subsection  (a)(3)  replaces  (a)(4)  in  the  Judi- 
ciary version  of  the  bill.  Modelled  after  a 
provision  in  S.  47,  the  new  (a)(3)  extends 
antitrust  immunity  to  foreign  inland  seg- 
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H.R. 1878 
A  bill  to  improve  the  international  ocean 

commerce   transportation  system  of  the 

United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shipping  Act  of 
1983". 
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SEC.  2.  DEKIMTIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Art— 

(1)  "agreement"  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement,  or  association  (written  or 
oral)  and  any  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof;  but  the  term  does  not  include  a 
maritime  labor  agreement. 

(2)  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1890  (ch.  647.  26  Stat.  209).  as  amended: 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat. 
730),  as  amended:  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717).  as  amended:  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894 
(28  Stat.  570).  as  amended:  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1936  (ch.  592,  49  Stat.  1526).  as  amended: 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat. 
548).  as  amended:  and  amendments  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto. 

(3)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
to  the  extent  that  it  provides  for  the  fund- 
ing of  collectively  bargained  fringe  benefit 
obligations  on  other  than  a  uniform  man- 
hour  basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  handled 
or  type  of  vessel  or  equipment  utilized. 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or 
count. 

(5)  "Commission",  except  in  section  17. 
means  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(6)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person 
holding  iUelf  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transportation  by  water  of  passen- 
gers or  cargo  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  for  compensation  that— 

(A)  assumes  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
portation from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination,  and 


(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
portation, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  between  a  port  in 
the  United  States  and  a  port  in  a  foreign 
country. 

(7)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff,  but  does  not  include  a  joint 
service,  consortium,  pooling,  or  transship- 
ment arrangement. 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  that  is.  or  whose  operating 
assets  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  carrier  operate; 
ownership  or  control  by  a  government  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  with  resiJect  to  any  carri- 
er if— 

(A)  a  majority  portion  of  the  interest  in 
the  carrier  is  ow^ned  or  controlled  in  any 
manner  by  that  government,  by  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  private  person 
controlled  by  that  government;  or 

(B)  that  government  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier. 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  carrier  of  any  portion  of  the 
freight  money  to  a  shipper  as  a  consider- 
ation for  that  shipper  giving  all.  or  any  por- 
tion, of  his  shipments  to  that  or  any  other 
common  carrier,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  service  for  which  it  is 
paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the 
period  for  which  computed  and  the  period 
of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement. 

(10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  in 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing 
competition  by  driving  another  ocean 
common  carrier  out  of  that  trade. 

(11)  "forest  products"  means  forest  prod- 
ucts in  an  unfinished  or  semifinished  state 
that  are  of  a  size  too  large  for  the  largest 
commercially  available  container  or  that  are 
offered  for  carriage  by  the  shipper  as  non- 
containerized  cargo  in  lot  sizes  having  a 
volume  greater  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubic  feet  or  that  are  trans- 
ported in  shipload  lot  sizes. 

(12)  "inland  division"  means  the  amount 
paid  by  a  common  carrier  to  an  inland  carri- 
er for  the  inland  portion  of  through  trans- 
portation offered  to  the  public  by  the 
common  carrier. 

(13)  "inland  portion"  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  a  common  carrier  for  the  non- 
ocean  portion  of  through  transportation. 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, other  than  a  service  contract  or  con- 
tract based  upon  time-volume  rates,  by 
which  a  contract  shipper  or  consignee  ob- 
tains lower  rates  by  committing  all  or  a 
fixed  portion  of  its  cargo  to  that  carrier  or 
conference. 

(15)  "marine  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  common  carrier. 

(16)  "maritime  labor  agreement"  means  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between  an 
employer  subject  to  this  Act.  or  group  of 
such  employers,  and  a  labor  organization 
representing  employees  in  the  maritime  or 


stevedoring  industry,  or  an  agreement  pre- 
paratory to  such  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  among  members  of  a  multiem- 
ployer bargaining  group,  or  an  agreement 
specifically  implementing  provisions  of  such 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement  or  provid- 
ing for  the  formation,  financing,  or  adminis- 
tration of  a  multiemployer  bargaining 
group:  but  the  term  does  not  include  an  as- 
sessment agreement. 

(17)  "non-vessel-operating  common  car- 
rier" means  a  common  carrier  that  does  not 
operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean 
transportation  is  provided,  and  is  a  shipper 
in  his  relationship  with  an  ocean  common 
CRrricr. 

(18)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means  a 
vessel-operating  common  carrier,  but  does 
not  Include  one  engaged  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation by  ferry  boat  or  ocean  tramp. 

(19)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  in  the  United  States  that— 

(A)  dispatches  shipments  from  the  United 
States  via  common  carriers  and  books  or 
otherwise  arranges  space  for  those  ship- 
ments on  behalf  of  shippers:  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  those 
shipments. 

(20)  "person"  includes  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country. 

(21)  "service  contract"  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  conunon 
carrier  or  conference  in  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
minimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  period,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  commits  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  service 
level— such  as,  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  rotation,  or  similar  service  features;  the 
contract  may  also  specify  provisions  in  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party. 

(22)  "shipment"  means  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 
lading. 

(23)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

(24)  "shippers'  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents. 

(25)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  common  carrier  in 
connection  with  through  transportation. 

(26)  "through  transportation"  means  con- 
tinuous transportation  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  through  rate  is  as- 
sessed and  which  is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  States 
point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port. 

(27)  "United  States"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

SEt .  3.  AGREEMENTS  WITHIN  SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

(a)  Ocean  Common  CARRiERS.-ThU  Act 
applies  to  agreements  by  or  among  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix.  or  regulate  transportation 
rates,  including  through  rates,  cargo  space 
accommodations,    and    other   conditions   of 

services; 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  traffic,  revenues, 
earnings,  or  losses; 

(3)  allot  port  or  restrict  or  otherwise  regu- 
late the  number  and  character  of  sailings 
between  ports; 


(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried; 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  with  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  or  nonvessel-operating 
common  carriers;  and 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

(b)  Marine  Terminal  Operators.— This 
Act  applies  to  agreements  among  marine 
terminal  operators  (to  the  extent  the  agree- 
ments involve  ocean  transportation  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States)  and 
to  agreements  among  one  or  more  marine 
terminal  operators  and  one  or  more  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  or  regulate  rates  or  other 
conditions  of  service;  and 

(2)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements. 

(c)  Acquisitions.— This  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  voting  security  or 
assets  of  any  other  person. 

SEC.  4.  AGREE.MENTS. 

(a)  Filing  Requirements.— A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  an  activity  described  in  section  3  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission,  except  agree- 
ments related  to  transportation  to  be  per- 
formed within  or  between  foreign  countries 
and  agreements  among  common  carriers  to 
establish,  operate,  or  maintain  a  marine  ter- 
minal in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  an 
oral  agreement,  a  complete  memorandum 
specifying  in  detail  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  filed.  The  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  an  agreement  shall  be 
filed  and  the  information  and  documentary 
material  that  is  to  accompany  the  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Conference  Agreements.— Each  con- 
ference agreement  must— 

(1)  state  its  purpose: 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmis- 
sion  to  conference  membership  for  any 
ocean  common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the 
particular  trade  or  route; 

(3)  permit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
conference  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty: 

(4)  prohibit  a  conference  from  engaging 

in— 

(A)  a  boycott  or  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal. 

(B)  conduct  that  unreasonably  conditions 
or  otherwise  unreasonably  restricts  the  abil- 
ity of  a  shipper  to  select  a  common  carrier 
in  a  competing  trade,  an  ocean  tramp,  or  a 
bulk  carrier. 

(C)  conduct  that  discourages  the  use  or 
development  of  intermodal  services  or  tech- 
nological innovations  by  members,  and 

(D)  any  predatory  practice  designed  to 
eliminate  the  participation  or  deny  the 
entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a  common 
carrier  not  a  member  of  the  conference,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

(5)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes,  and 

(B)  cooperation  with  shippers  in  prevent- 
ing and  eliminating  malpractices; 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  considering  shippers'  requests  and 
complaints;  and 

(7)  provide  that  any  member  of  the  con- 
ference may  take  independent  action— 


(A)  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  price  of 
services  offered  by  the  conference  and  re- 
sulting in  a  decreased  cost  to  a  shipper, 
upon  not  more  than  two  working  days' 
notice  to  the  conference,  and  that  the  con- 
ference will  include  the  new  price  as  a  rate 
item  in  its  tariff  for  use  by  any  member,  ef- 
fective no  later  than  two  working  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  notice,  and 

(B)  on  any  service  item  not  related  to 
price,  upon  not  more  than  ten  working  days' 
notice  to  the  conference,  and  that  the  con- 
ference will  include  the  new  service  item  in 
its  tariff  for  use  by  any  member,  effective 
no  later  than  ten  working  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

however,  this  paragraph  does  not  impair  the 
right  of  the  conference  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  its  members  with  respect  to  contraic- 
tual  commitments  undertaken  under  section 
7(c). 

(C)  INTERCONFERENCE     AGREEMENTS.— ESCh 

agreement  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  must  provide  the  right 
of  independent  action  for  each  carrier.  Each 
agreement  between  conferences  must  pro- 
vide the  right  of  independent  action  for 
each  conference. 

(d)  Assessment  Agreements.— 

(1)  Assessment  agreements  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  become  effective 
on  filing.  The  Commission  shall  thereafter, 
upon  complaint  filed  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  agreement,  disapprove, 
cancel,  or  modify  any  such  agreement,  or 
charge  or  assessment  pursuant  thereto,  that 
it  finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  to  be  un- 
justly discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between 
carriers,  shippers,  or  ports.  The  Commission 
shall  issue  its  final  decision  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding within  one  year  of  the  date  of  filing 
of  the  complaint.  To  the  extent  that  an  as- 
sessment or  charge  is  found  in  the  proceed- 
ing to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair 
as  between  carriers,  shippers,  or  ports,  the 
Commission  shall  remedy  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination or  unfairness  for  the  period  of 
time  between  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
and  the  final  decision  by  means  of  assess- 
ment adjustments.  The  adjustments  shall 
be  implemented  by  prospective  credits  or 
debits  to  future  assessments  or  charges, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  complainant  who  has 
ceased  activities  subject  to  the  assessment 
or  charge,  in  which  case  reparation  may  be 
awarded. 

(2)  This  Act,  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  do  not 
apply  to  maritime  labor  agreements  or  to  as- 
sessment agreements,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  This  section  does  not  exempt 
from  this  Act,  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  any  rates, 
charges,  regulations,  or  practices  of  a 
common  carrier  that  are  or  have  been  ac- 
quired to  be  set  forth  in  a  tariff,  whether  or 
not  those  rates,  charges,  regulations,  or 
practices  arise  out  of.  or  are  otherwise  relat- 
ed to.  a  maritime  labor  agreement. 

SEC.  .■;.  ACTION  ON  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Notice.— Within  seven  days  after  an 
agreement  is  filed,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  notice  of  its  filing  to  the  Federal 
Register  for  publication. 

(b)  Review  Standard.— The  Commission 
shall  reject  any  agreement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  that,  after  preliminary  review,  it 
finds  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  4.  The  Commission  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  person  filing  the  agreement  of 
the  reason  for  rejection  of  the  agreement. 

(c)  Review  and  Effective  Date.— Unless 
rejected  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
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(2)  shall  extend  the  period  specified  in 
subsection  <c)(2)  until  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial compliance:  and 

(3)  may  grant  such  other  equitable  relief 
as  the  court  in  its  discretion  determines  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

(j)  Nondisclosure  of  Submitted  Materi- 
al.—Except  for  an  agreement  filed  under 
section  4.  information  and  documentary  ma- 
terial filed  with  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  5  is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
and  may  not  be  made  public  except  as  may 
be  relevant  to  an  administrative  or  judicial 
action  or  proceeding.  This  section  does  not 
prevent  disclosure  to  either  body  of  Con- 
gress or  to  a  duly  authorized  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress. 

SEC.  6.  EXEMPTION  FROM  ANTITRIST  LAWS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  antitrust  laws  do 
not  apply  to— 

(1>  any  agreement  that  has  been  filed 
under  section  4  and  is  effective  under  sec- 
tion 4(d)  or  section  5.  or  is  exempt  under 
section  15  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act: 

(2)  any  activity  or  agreement  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act.  whether  permitted  under 
or  prohibited  by  this  Act.  undertaken  or  en- 
tered into  in  the  reasonable  belief  that  (A) 
it  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  on  file  with 
the  Commission  and  in  effect  when  the  ac- 
tivity took  place,  or  (B)  it  is  exempt  under 
section  15  from  any  filing  requirement  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  any  agreement  or  activity  concerning 
the  foreign  inland  segment  of  through 
transportation  that  is  part  of  transportation 
provided  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade; 

(4)  any  agreement  or  activity  with  a  ship- 
pers' council  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  and  operating  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States,  including  an 
agreement  or  activity  that  affects  cargo 
transported  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade: 

(5)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide  or 
furnish  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
terminal  facilities  outside  the  United  States: 
or 

(6)  subject  to  section  19(e)(2),  any  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 14b  thereof,  and  any  properly  pub- 
lished tariff,  rate.  fare,  or  charge,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  regulation  explanatory  thereof 
implementing  that  agreement,  modification, 
or  cancellation. 

(b)  Exceptions.— this  Act  does  not  extend 
antitrust  immunity— 

(1)  to  any  agreement  with  or  among  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or 
common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  transportation 
within  the  United  States: 

(2)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  carriers  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
regarding  the  inland  divisions  (as  opposed 
to  the  inland  portions)  of  through  rates 
within  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  to  any  agreement  among  common  car- 
riers subject  to  this  Act  to  establish,  oper- 
ate, or  maintain  a  marine  terminal  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Limitations.— (1)  Any  determination 
by  any  agency  or  court  that  results  in  the 
denial  or  removal  of  the  immunity  to  the 
antitrust  laws  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  remove  or  alter  the  antitrust  im- 
munity for  the  period  before  the  determina- 
tion. 


(2)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15), 
or  obtain  injunctive  relief  under  section  16 
of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  26),  for  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act. 

SEt .  7.  TARIFFS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products,  each  common  carrier  and 
conference  shall  file  with  the  Commission, 
and  keep  open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs 
showing  all  its  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  and  practices  between  all  points  or 
ports  on  its  own  route  and  on  any  through 
transportation  route  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. However,  common  carriers  shall  not 
be  required  to  state  separately  or  otherwise 
reveal  in  tariff  filings  the  inland  divisions  of 
a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  carried: 
(B>  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  ocean  freight  for- 
warder compensation,  if  any,  by  a  carrier  or 
conference; 

(D)  state  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges:  and 

(E)  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyalty 
contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person,  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Time-Volume  Rates.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(c)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  to  pro- 
vide specified  services  under  specified  rates 
and  conditions,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Each  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  confi- 
dentially with  the  Commission,  and  a  con- 
cise statement  of  its  essential  terms  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  in  tariff  format, 
and  such  essential  terms  shall  be  available 
to  all  shippers  similarly  situated.  The  essen- 
tial terms  shall  include— 

fl)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
in  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  origin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
in  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments; 

(2)  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
volved: 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rate; 

(5)  the  duration: 

(6)  service  commitments:  and 

(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  non-per- 
formance, if  any. 

The  exclusive  remedy  for  a  breach  of  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  an  action  in  an  appropriate  court, 
unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  initial  rate  or 
change  in  an  existing  rate  that  results  in  an 
increased  cost  to  the  shipper  may  become 
effective  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  filing 
with  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  for 
good  cause,  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial 
rate  or  change  to  become  effective  in  less 
than  thirty  days.  A  change  in  an  existing 
rate  that  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the 
shipper  may  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion and  filing  with  the  Commission. 


(e)  Refunds.— The  Commission  may,  upon 
application  of  a  carrier  or  shipper,  permit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  if — 

(1)  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
inadvertence  in  failing  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers; 

(2)  the  common  carrier  or  conference  has, 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based: 

(3)  the  common  carrier  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will  be 
published  in  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
menU  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  appli- 
cation; and 

(4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  ship- 
ment. 

(f)  Form.— The  Commission  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  filed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  a  tariff  that  is  not  filed  in 
conformity  with  this  section  and  its  regula- 
tions. Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission, 
the  tariff  is  void,  and  its  use  is  unlawful. 

SEC.  8.  CONTROLLED  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  this  section  may 
maintain  rates  or  charges  in  its  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  is  just  and  reasonable,  nor  may  any 
such  carrier  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classification,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions in  those  tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable classification,  rule,  or  regulation 
means  one  that  results  or  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  carriage  or  handling  of  cargo  at  rates 
or  charges  that  are  below  a  just  and  reason- 
able level.  The  Commission  may.  at  any 
time  after  notice  and  hearing,  disapprove 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  the  controlled  carrier  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able. In  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  controlled  car- 
rier to  demonstrate  that  its  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  are  just 
and  reasonable.  Rates,  charges  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulation  filed  by  a  con- 
trolled carrier  that  have  been  rejected,  sus- 
pended, or  disapproved  by  the  Commission 
are  void,  and  their  use  is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  STANDARDS.-For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  determining  whether  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  carrier  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Commission  may  take  into  account 
appropriate  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  whether— 

(1)  the  rates  or  charges  which  have  been 
filed  or  which  would  result  from  the  perti- 
nent classification,  rules,  or  regulations  are 
below  a  level  which  is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controlled  carrier  based  upon  that  carri- 
er's actual  costs  or  upon  its  constructive 
costs  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  similar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment in  the  same  or  a  similar  trade; 


(2)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  the  same  trade: 

(3)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  assure 
movement  of  particular  cargo  in  the  trade: 
or 

(4)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  main- 
tain acceptable  continuity,  level,  or  quality 
of  common  carrier  service  to  or  from  affect- 
ed ports. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Rates.— Notwith- 
standing section  7(d),  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  of  con- 
trolled carriers  may  not,  without  special 
permission  of  the  Commission,  become  ef- 
fective sooner  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  filing  with  the  Commission. 
Each  controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  file,  within  twenty 
days  of  request  (with  respect  to  its  existing 
or  proposed  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations),  a  statement  of  justifi- 
cation that  sufficiently  details  the  con- 
trolled carrier's  need  and  purpose  for  such 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations upon  which  the  Commission  may 
reasonaoly  base  its  determination  of  the 
lawfulness  thereof. 

(d)  Disapproval  of  Rates.— Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and    unreasonable,    the    Commission    may 
issue  an  order  to  the  controlled  carrier  to 
show  cause  why  those  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, rules,  or  regulations  should  not  be 
disapproved.  Pending  a  determination  as  to 
their  lawfulness  in  such  a  proceeding,  the 
Commission  may  suspend  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  at  any 
time  before  their  effective  date.  In  the  case 
of  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  have  already  become  effec- 
tive, the  Commission  may,  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  to  show  cause,  suspend 
those  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations   on   not   less   than  sixty   days' 
notice  to  the  controlled  carrier.  No  period  of 
suspension  under  this  subsection  may   be 
greater  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
Whenever  the  Commission  has  suspended 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules  or 
regulations  under  this  subsection,   the  af- 
fected carrier  may  file  new  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  to  take 
effect   immediately  during   the  suspension 
period    in    lieu    of    the    suspended    rates, 
charges,    classifications,    rules,    or    regula- 
tions—except   that    the    Commission    may 
reject  the  new  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  if  it  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

(e)  Presidential  Review.— Concurrently 
with  the  publication  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  President  each 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier 
subject  to  this  section.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
Commission  order,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  in  writing  to  stay  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds 
that  the  stay  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy,  which  rea- 
sons shall  be  specified  in  the  report.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  immediately  grant  the  request  by 
the  issuance  of  an  order  in  which  the  Presi- 
dents  request  shall  be  described.  During 
any  such  stay,  the  President  shall,  whenever 
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practicable,  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  in 
controversy  by  negotiation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  applicable  foreign  governmente. 

(f)  Exceptions.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to— 

(Da  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  national  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment; 

(2)  a  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  which, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
subscribed  to  the  statement  of  shipping 
policy  contained  in  note  1  to  annex  A  of  the 
Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible 
Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development: 

(3)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier  in  any 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  5,  other 
than  an  agreement  in  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(4)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  it  is  owned  or 
controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the  United 
States; 

(5)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  controlled 
carriers:  or 

(6)  a  controlled  carrier  registered  in  a 
state  that  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
is  among  those  designated  a  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  for  purposes  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences,  provided  for  in 
title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
2066:  19  U.S.C.  2461  et  seq.),  and  set  forth  in 
general  headnote  3(c)  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  ves- 
sels registered  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
are  privately  owned  and  not  operated  by  a 
controlled  carrier. 


SEC.  9.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  may— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification, false  weighing,  false  report  of 
weight,  false  measurement,  or  by  any  other 
unjust  or  unfair  device  or  means  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  ocean  transportation  for 
property  at  less  than  the  rates  or  charges 
that  would  otherwise  be  applicable: 

(2)  operate  under  an  agreement  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  4  that  has  not 
become  effective  under  section  5.  or  that 
has  been  rejected,  disapproved,  or  canceled: 
or 

(3)  operate  under  an  agreement  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  4  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  or 
any  modifications  made  by  the  Commission 
to  the  agreement. 

(b)  Common  Carriers.— No  common  carri- 
er, either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  person,  directly  or  indirecty.  may— 

(1)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
greater,  less,  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  that  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs; 

(2)  rebate,  refund,  or  remit  in  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device,  any  portion  of  its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs; 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any 
privilege,  concession,  equipment,  or  facility 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs; 

(4)  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion for  property  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges   established   by   the   carrier   in   ite 
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(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal: 

(2)  engage  in  conduct  that  unreasonably 
conditions  or  otherwise  unreasonably  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  a  shipper  to  select  a 
common  carrier  in  a  competing  trade,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

(3)  engage  in  conduct  that  discourages  the 
use  of  intermodal  services  or  technological 
innovations  by  member  carriers: 

(4)  engage  in  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a 
common  carrier  not  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, a  group  of  common  carriers,  and  ocean 
tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

(5)  negotiate  with  a  nonocean  carrier  or 
group  of  nonocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rates  or  services  provided  to 
ocean  common  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  those  nonocean  carriers:  Provided. 
That  this  paragraph  does  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  publishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conference,  joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ocean  common  carriers:  or 

(6)  except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  the  importing  or 
exporting  country,  or  as  agreed  to  by  a  ship- 
per in  a  service  contract,  allocate  shippers 
among  specific  carriers  that  are  parties  to 
the  agreement  or  prohibit  a  carrier  that  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement  from  soliciting  cargo 
from  a  particular  shipper. 

(d)  Marine  Terminal  Operators.— (1)  No 
marine  terminal  operator  may— 

(A)  fail  to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce 
just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  receiving, 
handling,  storing,  or  delivering  property:  or 

(B)  agree  with  any  other  marine  terminal 
operator  or  group  of  two  or  more  common 
carriers  to  boycott,  or  unreasonably  dis- 
criminate in  the  provision  of  terminal  serv- 
ices to,  any  common  carrier  or  ocean  tramp. 

(2)  The  prohibitions  in  subsection  (b)  (11) 
and  (12)  apply  to  marine  terminal  operators. 

(e)  Joint  Ventures.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  joint  venture  or  consortium  of  two 
or  more  common  carriers  but  operated  as  a 
single  entity  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
common  carrier. 

SEC.  10.  (OMPLAINTS.  INVESTIGATIONS.  REPORTS. 
AND  REPARATIONS. 

(a)  Piling  of  Complaints.— Any  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act.  other 
than  section  5(g).  and  may  seek  reparation 
for  any  injury  caused  to  the  complainant  by 
that  violation. 

(b)  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of 
Complaints.— The  Commission  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  person 
named  therein  who  shall,  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  specified  by  the  Commission,  satis- 
fy the  complaint  or  answer  it  in  writing.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  satisfied,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  it  in  an  appropriate 
manner  and  make  an  appropriate  order. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations.— The 
Commission  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
motion  may  investigate  any  conduct  or 
agreement  that  it  believes  may  be  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  by 
order  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any 
agreement  filed  under  section  4(a)  that  op- 
erates in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  With  respect  to  agreements  inconsist- 
ent with  section  5(g).  the  Commission's  sole 
remedy  is  under  section  5(h). 

(d)  Conduct  of  Investigation.— Within 
ten  days  after  the  initiation  of  any  proceed- 


ing under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
set  a  date  on  or  before  which  its  final  deci- 
sion will  be  issued.  This  date  may  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Undue  Delays.— If.  within  the  time 
period  specified  in  subsection  (d).  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  it  is  unable  to  issue 
a  final  decision  because  of  undue  delays 
caused  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the 
Commission  may  enter  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  delaying  party. 

(f )  Reports.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  hearing  was  held 
stating  its  conclusions,  decisions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  infor- 
mation, and  the  published  report  shall  be 
competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  Reparations.— For  any  complaint  filed 
within  four  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  the  Commission  shall,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  complainant  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  direct  payment  of  reparations  to 
the  complainant  for  actual  injury  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  also  includes 
the  loss  of  interest  at  commercial  rates  com- 
pounded from  the  date  of  injury)  caused  by 
a  violation  of  this  Act  plus  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  activity  that  is  prohibited  by 
section  9(b)  (5)  or  (7)  or  section  9(c)  (1)  or 
(4).  or  that  violates  section  9(a)  (2)  or  (3), 
the  Commission  may  direct  the  payment  of 
additional  amounts:  but  the  total  recovery 
of  a  complainant  may  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  the  actual  injury.  In  the  case  of 
injury  caused  by  an  activity  that  is  prohibit- 
ed by  section  9(b)(6)  (A)  or  (B).  the  amount 
of  the  injury  shall  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  paid  by  the  injured  shipper 
and  the  most  favorable  rate  paid  by  another 
shipper. 

(h)  Injunction.— 

(1)  In  connection  with  any  investigation 
conducted  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion may  bring  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  conduct  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  this  Act  has  or  is  about  to 
take  place,  and  that  enjoining  that  conduct 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  the  court  may 
grant  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 
liminary injunction  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  after  the  Commission  has 
issued  an  order  disposing  of  the  issues  under 
investigation.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant resides  or  transacts  business. 

(2)  After  filing  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  the  complain- 
ant may  file  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  conduct  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  Upon  a  showing  that  standards 
for  granting  injunctive  relief  by  courts  of 
equity  are  met  and  after  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant, the  court  may  grant  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days  after  the 
Commission  has  issued  an  order  disposing  of 
the  complaint.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant has  been  sued  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (1):  or.  if  no  suit  has  been  filed, 
in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  transacts  business. 


SEC.  11.  SCBPENAS  AND  DISCOVERY. 

(a)  In  General.— In  investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act— 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  which  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  in 
civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpena 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence. 

(b)  Witness  Fees.— Witnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  12.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Assessment  of  Penalty.- Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder,  or  Commis- 
sion order  is  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  the  civil  penal- 
ty unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
may  not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation 
unless  the  violation  was  willfully  and  know- 
ingly committed,  in  which  case  the  amount 
of  the  civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  consitutes  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Additional  Penalties.— 

(1)  For  any  violation  of  section  9(b)  (1), 
(2)  (3).  (4).  or  (8).  the  Conunission  may  sus- 
pend any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common  carri- 
er or  that  common  carrier's  right  to  use  any 
or'  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months. 

(2)  For  failure  to  supply  information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  section  11,  the  Commission  may. 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearmg, 
suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common 
carrier  or  that  common  carrier's  right  to 
use  aiiy  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 

(3)  A  common  carrier  who  accepts  or  han- 
dles cargo  for  carriage  under  a  tariff  that 
has  been  suspended  or  after  its  right  to  uti- 
lize that  tariff  has  been  suspended  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
for  each  shipment. 

(4)  If.  in  defense  of  its  failure  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order,  a 
common  carrier  alleges  that  documents  or 
information  located  in  a  foreign  country 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
failure  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation  re- 
lating to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  the 
notification,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  consult  with  the  government  of 
the  nation  within  which  the  documents  or 
information  are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in  ob- 
taining   the    documents    or    information 

^  (5)  If  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  action  of  a  carrier  or 
a  foreign  government  has  unduly  impaired 
access  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  ocean  trade  be- 
tween foreign  ports,  the  Commission  shall 
take  action  that  if  finds  appropriate,  includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  any  of  the  penalties 
authorized  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 

(3) 

(6)  Before  any  order  under  this  subsection 
becomes  effective,  it  shall  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  President  who  may,  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  it,  disapprove  the 


order  if  he  finds  that  disapproval  is  required 
for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Assessment  Procedures.— Until  a 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commission  may.  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  assess  each  civil 
penalty  provided  for  in  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the 
violation  committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
violator,  the  degree  or  culpability,  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require.  The  Com- 
mission may  compromise,  modify,  or  remit, 
with  or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penal- 
ty. 

(d)  Review  of  Civil  Penalty.— Any 
person  against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  as- 
sessed under  this  section  may  obtain  review 
thereof  under  chapter  158  of  title  28.  United 
Stated  Code. 

(e)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment.— If  any 
person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty  after  it  has  become  final  or  after 
the  appropriate  court  has  entered  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  may  seek  to  recover  the 
amount  assessed  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
action,  the  court  shall  enforce  the  Commis- 
sion's order  unless  it  finds  that  the  order 
was  not  regularly  made  or  duly  issued, 

(f )  Limitations.— 

(1)  No  fine  or  other  punishment  may  be 
imposed  for  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  to  defraud  the 
Commission  by  concealment  of  any  such 
violation. 

(2)  Any  proceeding  to  assess  a  civil  penal- 
ty under  this  section  shall  be  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  the  violation 
occurred. 

SEC.  13.  COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made,  upon  sworn  complaint  or  on  its  own 
motion,  only  after  opportunity  for  hearing. 
Each  order  of  the  Commission  shall  contin- 
ue in  force  for  the  period  of  time  specified 
in  the  order  or  until  suspended,  modified,  or 
set  aside  by  the  Commission  or  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  or  Suspension  of  Orders.— 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  it.  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined  therein.  No  rehearing  shall, 
except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena.  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  party  injured  by  the  violation,  may 
seek  enforcement  by  a  United  States  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties. 
If.  after  hearing,  the  court  determines  that 
the  order  was  properly  made  and  duly 
issued,  it  shall  enforce  the  order  by  an  ap- 
propriate injunction  or  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  Reparation  Order.— 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  a 
United  States  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 


(2)  In  a  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a 
United  States  district  court  who  prevails 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  aware  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  joined 
as  defendants,  in  a  single  suit  in  any  district 
in  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  maintain  a 
suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Ser%ice  of 
process  against  a  defendant  not  found  in 
that  district  may  be  made  in  a  district  in 
which  is  located  any  office  of.  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by,  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations.— An  action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  four  years  after  the 
dale  of  the  violation  of  the  order. 

SEC.  14.  REPtJRTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Reports.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quire any  cormnon  carrier,  or  any  officer,  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,  to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or  spe- 
cial report  or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or 
charge,  or  memorandum  of  any  facts  and 
transactions  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
that  common  carrier.  The  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall 
be  made  under  oath  whenever  the  Commis- 
sion so  requires,  and  shall  be  furnished  in 
the  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Commission.  Conference  minutes  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  released  to 
third  parties  or  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Certification.— The  Commission  shall 
require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
common  carrier  and.  to  the  extent  it  deems 
feasible,  may  require  any  shipper,  consign- 
or, consignee,  or  broker  to  file  a  periodic 
written  certification  made  under  oath  with 
the  Commission  attesting  to— 

(Da  policy  prohibiting  the  payment,  solic- 
itation, or  receipt  of  any  rebate  that  is  un- 
lawful under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  been  pro- 
mulgated recently  to  each  owner,  officer, 
employee,  and  agent  thereof; 

(3)  the  details  of  the  efforts  made  within 
the  company  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect illegal  rebating;  and 

(4)  a  policy  of  full  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  end  those  ille- 
gal practices. 

Failure  to  file  a  certification  shall  result  in 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

SEC.  15.  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  Commission,  upon  application  or  on 
its  own  motion,  may  by  order  or  rule 
exempt  for  the  future  any  class  of  agree- 
mente  between  persons  subject  to  this  Act 
or  any  specified  activity  of  those  persons 
from  any  requirement  of  this  Act  if  it  finds 
that  the  exemption  will  not  substantially 
impair  effective  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion, be  unjustly  discriminatory,  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  competition,  or  be 
detrimental  to  commerce.  The  Commission 
may  attach  conditions  to  any  exemption 
and  may,  by  order,  revoke  any  exemption. 
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tion  to  that  received  for  their  services  as  of- 
ficials and  Members,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  shall  each  receive 
compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  of  pay  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  actual 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions in  sections  5701  through  5733  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  are  not  subject  to 
title  n  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  Public  Law  95-521,  as  amended,  or  to 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Before  commencing  service,  these  members 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  statement 
disclosing  their  financial  interests  and  busi- 
ness and  other  relationships  involving  or  re- 
lating to  ocean  transportation.  These  state- 
ments shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  Cornmission's  offices. 

(c)  Commission  Functions.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of,  and  make  recommendations  concerning, 
the  deregulation  of  international  ocean 
shipping  by  common  carriers.  The  study 
shall  specifically  address— 

(1)  various  options  for  deregulation  of  the 
international  ocean  shipping  industry,  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient, stable,  and  competitive  United  States 
common  carrier  fleet: 

(2)  the  opportunities  for  harmonizing 
United  States  policy  toward  international 
ocean  shipping  with  the  policies  of  our 
major  trading  partners: 

(3)  the  system  for  determining  tariffs 
based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  its 
role  in  a  future  deregulated  industry:  in- 
cluding the  most  effective  method  for  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  cargo  classifications  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  tariffs  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  single  tariff  by  each 
conference  or  common  carrier  for  all  car- 
goes shipped  in  units  of  comparable  size, 
weight,  and  handling  characteristics: 

(4)  the  role  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
international  shipping  industry  and  their 
impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions: 

(5)  the  impact  of  any  rules  of  competition 
adopted  or  being  considered  by  our  trading 
partners  and  their  relationship  to  the  trend 
in  the  developing  world  toward  structured 
cartelization; 

(6)  the  impact  deregulation  may  have  on 
the  growth  of  State-owned  or  State-con- 
trolled merchant  fleets: 

(7)  the  size  of  the  United  States  liner 
fleet,  by  number  and  cargo  capacity,  which 
each  of  the  deregulation  options  may 
produce: 

(8)  the  future  structure  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  a  deregu- 
lated international  ocean  shipping  industry: 

(9)  the  need  for  antitrust  immunity  for 
ports  and  marine  terminals  in  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  one  another  and  with 
conferences  of  ocean  common  carriers:  and 

(1)  the  continuing  need  for,  and  the  utility 
of,  the  statutory  requirement  that  tariffs  be 
filed  with  and  enforced  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Commission.— (1)  The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 


Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
or  the  committee  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  to  any  person  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts, 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman,  or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  that 
member.  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  a  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section,  sections  102.  103,  and  104  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C. 
192-194)  apply  to  the  Commission  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  sections  apply  to  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  552,  552a, 
and  552b  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
"agency",  as  that  term  is  defined  in  sections 
551(1)  and  552(e)  of  that  title.  The  Commis- 
sion is  not  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  Public  Law  92-463.  as 
amended. 

(3)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, such  information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section. 

(4)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  may— 

(A)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
that  title,  and 

(B)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (4)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Federal  employees  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

(6)  The  chairman  may  rent  office  space 
for  the  Commission,  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  may  accept  vol- 
untary services  notwithstanding  section 
1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  may 
accept,  hold,  and  administer  gifts  from  non- 
governmental sources  and  transfers  of  funds 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  public  or  private 
person  or  entity  for  reports,  research,  or 
surveys  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Final  Report.— The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  a  final  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Commission  result- 
ing from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to 
subsection   (c),   including   its   recommenda- 


tions for  such  administrative,  judicial,  and 
legislative  action  which  it  deems  advisable. 
Each  recommendation  made  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress must  have  the  majority  vote  of  the 
Commission  present  and  voting. 

(f)  Expiration  of  the  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
final  report  under  subsection  (e). 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  18.  ocean  freight  FORWARDERS. 

(a)  License.— No  person  may  act  as  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  unless  that  person 
holds  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  issue  a  forwarder's  li- 
cense to  any  person  that— 

(1)  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
qualified  by  experience  and  character  to 
render  forwarding  services:  and 

(2)  furnishes  a  bond  in  a  form  and  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  insure  fi- 
nancial responsibility  that  is  issued  by  a 
surety  company  found  acceptable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Suspension  or  Revocation.— The 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
suspend  or  revoke  any  license  if  it  finds  that 
the  ocean  freight  forwarder  is  not  qualified 
to  render  forwarding  services  or  that  it  will- 
fully failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  lawful  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  revoke  a  forwarder's  license 
for  failure  to  maintain  a  bond  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(2). 

(c)  Exception.— A  person  whose  primary 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for- 
ward shipments  of  the  merchandise  for  its 
own  account  without  a  license. 

(d)  Compensation  of  Forwarders  by  Car- 

RIERS. 

(DA  common  carrier  may  compensate  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  in  connection  with 
any  shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of 
others  only  when  the  ocean  freight  forward- 
er has  certified  in  writing  that  it  holds  a 
valid  license  and  has  performed  the  follow- 
ing services: 

(A)  Engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or 
contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  its 
agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed 
the  availability  of  that  space. 

(B)  Prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading,  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar  doc- 
ument with  respect  to  the  shipment. 

(2)  No  common  carrier  may  pay  compen- 
sation for  services  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  more  than  once  on  the  same  shipment. 

(3)  No  compensation  may  be  paid  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tariff  requirements  of  this 

Act 

(4)  No  ocean  freight  forwarder  may  re- 
ceive compensation  from  a  common  carrier 
with  respect  to  any  shipment  in  which  the 
forwarder  has  a  direct  or  indirect  beneficial 
interest  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  know- 
ingly pay  compensation  on  that  shipment. 

SEC      19.     REPEALS     AND    CONFORMING     AMEND 
MENTS. 

(a)  REPEALS.-The  laws  specified  in  the 
following  table  are  repealed: 
Shipping  Act,  1916:         36Stat.ll7 

Sec   14a ""'." 46  U.S.C.  813 

lee  14b 46  U.S.C.  813a 

lee   18(bT"  46  U.S.C.  817(b) 

Sec'  18  c            46  U.S.C.  817(c) 

lee'  26      46  U.S.C.  825 

£44::::::::::::::: 46U.S.C.841b 


Merchant      Marine      Act. 
1920: 

See.  20 41  Stat.  996 

Merchant      Marine      Act, 
1936: 

Sec.  212(e) 46U.S.C,  U22(e) 

Sec.  214 46  U.S.C.  1124 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981: 

Sec.  1608 95  Stat.  752 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  728),  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  in  section  1  by  striking  the  definitions 
"controlled  carrier"  and  "independent  ocean 
freight  forwarder"; 

(2)  in  sections  14,  15,  16,  20,  21(a),  22,  and 
45  by  striking  "common  carrier  by  water" 
wherever  it  appears  in  those  sections  and 
substituting  "common  carrier  by  water  in 
interstate  commerce"; 

(3)  in  section  14,  first  paragraph,  by  strik- 
ing "or  a  port  of  a  foreign  country"; 

(4)  in  section  14,  last  paragraph,  by  strik- 
ing all  after  the  words  "for  each  offense" 
and  substituting  a  period; 

(5)  in  section  15,  fourth  paragraph,  by 
striking  "(including  changes  in  special  rates 
and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this 
Act  which  do  not  involve  a  change  in  the 
spread  between  such  rates  and  charges  and 
the  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  noncon- 
tract  shippers)"  and  also  "with  the  publica- 
tion and  filing  requiremenU  of  section  18(b) 
hereof  and"; 

(6)  in  section  15.  sixth  paragraph,  by  strik- 
ing ",  or  permitted  under  section  14b,"  and 
In  the  seventh  paragraph,  by  striking  "or  of 
section  14b"; 

(7)  in  section  16,  In  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated "First",  by  striking  all  after  "disad- 
vantage In  any  respect"  and  substituting 

•whatsoever."; 

(8)  In  section  17  by  striking  the  first  para- 
graph, and  in  the  second  paragraph,  by 
striking  "such  carrier  and  every"; 

(9)  in  section  21(b)  by  striking  "The  Com- 
mission shall  require  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  every  vessel  operating  common  car- 
rier by  water  in  foreign  commerce  and  to 
the  extent  It  deems  feasible,  may  require 
any  shipper,  consignor,  consignee,  forward- 
er, broker,  other  carrier  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act,"  and  substituting  "The 
Commission  may,  to  the  extent  it  deems  fea- 
sible, require  any  shipper,  consignor,  con- 
signee, forwarder,  broker,  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act."; 

(10)  in  section  22  by  striking  subsection 

(c); 

(11)  in  section  25,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence,  by  adding  "under  this  Act": 

(12)  in  sections  30  and  31,  after  the  words 
•any  order  of  the  board",  by  adding  "under 
this  Act,"; 

(13)  in  section  29,  by  striking  out  "any 
order  of  the  board,'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  order  of  the  board  under  this 
Act.";  and 

(14)  in  section  32(c),  after  the  words  or 
functions,",  by  adding  'under  this  Act,". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  212 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1122)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing undesignated  paragraph: 

••The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed—":  and 

(2)  striking  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing undesignated  paragraph: 

•The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed—". 

(d)  Effects  on  Certain  Agreements  and 
CONTRACTS.-All      agreements,      contracts. 


modifications,  and  exemptions  previously 
approved  or  licensed  previously  Issued  by 
the  Commission  shall  continue  In  force  and 
effect  as  If  approved  or  Issued  under  this 
Act;  and  all  new  agreements,  contracts,  and 
modifications  to  existing,  pending,  or  new 
contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  considered 
under  this  Act. 
(e)  Savings  Provisions.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  7(c),  each 
service  contract  entered  into  by  a  shipper 
and  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
need  not  comply  with  the  requiremenU  of 
that  subsection  until  fifteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
it  shall  not  affect  any  suit— 

(A)  filed  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of 
conduct  engaged  In  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  filed  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  •20.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  except  that  sections  16  and  17 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 

SEC.  21.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  BCDGET  ACT. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974)  which  Is  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision 
of  this  Act  which  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  shall  be  effective 
only  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983. 

SEC.  22.  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  collect  and  analyze 
information  that  will  assist  in  determining 
the  Impact  of  this  Act.  Including  data  on: 

(1)  increases  or  decreases  in  the  level  of 
tariffs; 

(2)  changes  in  the  frequency  or  type  of 
common  carrier  services  available  to  specific 
ports  or  geographic  regions: 

(3)  the  number  and  strength  of  independ- 
ent carriers  In  various  trades:  and 

(4)  the  length  of  time,  frequency,  and 
cost,  of  major  types  of  regulatory  proceed- 
ings before  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  shall  report  this  informa- 
tion, together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
Impact  of  this  Act,  to  Congress  before  De- 
cember 31,  1988. 


AUTHORIZING   CONVEYANCE   OP 

THE    LIBERTY    SHIP     "JOHN    W. 

BROWN" 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill. 
(H.R.  1556)  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W. 
Brown,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  21,  Insert; 

Sec  4.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  July  12, 
1983    (Public   Law   98-44),   is   amended   by 
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1983,"  and  substituting       The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


strilting   ■July    1 
"August  1.  1983.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman:  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FOSISYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 
solely  to  jield  to  my  chairman  to  ex- 
plain the  r  >ason  we  need  this. 

Mr.  JOhES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  \fill  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  POrtSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fro  n  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOhES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t|ie  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate  mirely  changes  by  1  month 
the  date  b;  r  which  a  resident  alien  who 
is  ain  office  r  of  a  corporation  subject  to 
the  citizenship  requirements  of  the 
Shipping  Act  must  have  declared  an 
intention  ;o  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  retain  the 
exemption  provided  by  section  202  of 
Public  Law  98-44.  Normally,  all  offi- 
cers of  shipping  companies  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  this 
Congress  created  a  narrow  one-time 
exemption  so  long  as  declaration  was 
made  by  July  1,  1983.  This  amendment 
changes  the  date  to  August  1,  1983.  All 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1556, 
remain  as  they  were  when  this  body 
passed  the  bill  on  July  19,  1983. 

Does  tha  t  auiswer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Forsythe)? 

Mr.  POBSYTHE.  That  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obj  jction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  wi£  no  objection. 

A  motiop  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPE  AKER 


pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
Resolution  274  and  rule 
Chair  declares  the  House 
Corjunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
conskleration   of   the   bill,   H.R. 


Hoiise 
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HAZAREiOUS  WASTE  CONTROL 
AND  ENPIDRCEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The 
ant  to 
XXIII 
in  the 
on  the 
ther 
2867 

IN  THl ;  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  int<i  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H(iuse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H  R.  2867)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1  >86.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  E  arnard  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Thursday.  August  4,  1983,  section  4 
was  open  I  or  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  thefe  any  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 4? 

If  not. 


tl  le  Clerk  will  read. 


LAND  DISPOSAL  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Sec.  5.  Section  3004  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)  In  General.—"  after  "3004."  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Liquids  in  Landfills.— Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
final  regulations  which  minimize  (to  the 
extent  technologically  feasible)  the  disposal 
of  containerized  liquid  hazardous  wastes  in 
landfills,  and  which  prohibit  the  landfill  dis- 
posal of  bulk  or  noncontalnerized  liquid 
hazardous  wastes.  Such  regulations  shall 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  promul- 
gation. Pending  promulgation  of  such  regu- 
lations, the  Administrator  shall  maintain 
the  requirements  (as  in  effect  on  April  30, 
1983)  in  regulations  under  section  3004  re- 
specting the  disposal  in  landfills  of  liquid 
hazardous  wastes  and  free  liquids  contained 
in  hazardous  wastes. 

"(c)  Prohibitions  on  Land  Disposal  of 
Specified  Wastes.— (1)  The  Administrator 
may  promulgate  regulations  prohibiting  one 
or  more  methods  of  land  disposal  of  speci- 
fied hazardous  wastes  (in  addition  to  the 
wastes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  which  are  identified  or  listed 
under  section  3001.  The  Administrator  shall 
specify  each  such  hazardous  waste  for 
which  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 
one  or  more  methods  of  land  disposal  may 
not  be  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment  for  as  long  as  the  waste  re- 
mains hazardous,  taking  into  account  the 
long-term  uncertainties  associated  with  land 
disposal,  the  goal  of  managing  hazardous 
waste  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  persistence,  toxicity,  mo- 
bility, and  propensity  of  bioaccumulate  of 
such  hazardous  wastes  and  their  toxic  con- 
stituents. In  promulgating  such  regulations, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  each  haz- 
ardous waste  which  is  prohibited  from  one 
or  more  methods  of  land  disposal  by  any 
State. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
trol and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  the  land 
disposal  of  the  following  hazardous  wastes 
is  prohibited  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines the  prohibition  on  one  or  more 
methods  of  land  disposal  is  not  required  in 
order  to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment for  as  long  as  the  waste  remains 
hazardous,  taking  into  account  the  factors 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

"(A)  Liquid  hazardous  wastes.  Including 
free  liquids  associated  with  any  solid  or 
sludge,  containing  free  or  complex  cyanides 
at  concentrations  greater  than  or  equal  to 
1,000  mg/1. 

"(B)  Liquid  hazardous  wastes,  including 
free  liquids  associated  with  any  solid  or 
sludge,  containing  the  following  dissolved 
metals  (or  elements)  or  compounds  of  these 
metals  (or  elements)  at  concentrations 
greater  than  or  equal  to  those  specified 
below: 

"(i)  arsenic  and/or  compounds  (as  As)  500 
mg/1; 

"(ii)  cadmium  and/or  compounds  (as  Cd) 
100  mg/1; 

"(iii)  chromium  (VI  and/or  compounds  (as 
Cr  VI))  500  mg/1; 

"(iv)  lead  and/or  compounds  (as  Pb)  500 
mg/1; 

"(v)  mercury  and/or  compounds  <as  Hg) 
20  mg/1; 

"(vi)  nickel  and/or  compounds  (as  Ni)  134 
mg/1; 


"(vii)  selenium  and/or  compounds  (as  Se) 
100  mg/1;  and 

"(viii)  thallium  and/or  compounds  (as  Th) 
130  mg/1. 

"(C)  Liquid  hazardous  waste  having  a  pH 
less  than  or  equal  to  two  (2.0). 

"(D)  Liquid  hazardous  wastes  containing 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  at  concentrations 
greater  than  or  equal  to  50  ppm. 

"(E)  Hazardous  wastes  containing  haloge- 
nated  organic  compounds  in  total  concen- 
tration greater  than  or  equal  to  1,000  mg/ 
kg. 

Where  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment,  the  Administrator 
may  substitute  more  stringent  concentra- 
tion levels  than  the  levels  specifed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (E). 

"(d)  Scheduled  for  Additional  Prohibi- 
tion Determinations.— (1)  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  enactment  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983,  for  all  hazardous  wastes  listed  in  40 
C.F.R.  261.31  and  261.32  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection) 
which  are  not  covered  by  a  prohibition 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  a  schedule  to  Congress  for 
reviewing  those  wastes  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  complete  such 
review  and  shall  promulgate  regulations  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  for  the  per- 
centages of  such  wastes  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  before  the  expiration  of  the 
corresponding  period  set  forth  in  such  table: 

Pecentage  of  listed  haz-    Period   after  enactment 
ardous     wastes     for  by  which  determina- 

which    a    determina-  tion   must    be   made 

tion  of  land  disposal  and    regulation    pro- 

prohibition  must  be  mulgated 

made 

25 24  months 

50 34  months 

75 44  months 

100 54  months 

The  Administrator  shall  add  to  the  schedule 
required  under  subsection  (d)(1)  any  haz- 
ardous waste  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983  and  before  fifty-four  months 
after  such  date  of  enactment.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  determine,  within  fifty-four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 
whether  all  remaining  hazardous  wastes 
identified  or  listed  under  section  3001 
should  be  prohibited  from  one  or  more 
methods  of  land  disposal  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2).  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous 
waste  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001 
after  fifty-four  months  after  enactment,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether 
such  waste  shall  be  prohibited  from  one  or 
more  methods  of  land  disposal  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  such  identification  or  list- 
ing. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  schedule  and 
time  periods  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  final  regu- 
lations prohibiting  one  or  more  methods  of 
land  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  if  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  such  method 
of  land  disposal  may  not  be  protective  of 
human  health  and  the  environment  for  as 
long  as  the  waste  remains  hazardous,  taking 
into  account  the  long-term  uncertainties  as- 
sociated with  land  disposal,  the  goal  of  man- 
aging waste  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  persistence,  toxicity, 
mobility,  and  propensity  to  bioaccumulate 
of  such  hazardous  wastes  and  their  toxic 
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constituents!  In  promulgating  such  regul.  ?Sof skXr^le^e^^elS  oTthf Ss"-  the  ena^LT/f  t^ Saz^S';^  Was^cVJ 

tions,  the  Administrator  shalcon^^^^^^^^^^  LH  ?l  h^Td^us  w^^e'^^^^^  ^°  '"  ^^°1  *"^  Enforcement  Act  of  1983,  has  an 

hazardous  waste  which  is  Prohibited  frorn  |'  °'^"  ^^^^y  underground  injection  into  existing  hazardous  waste  program  which  is 

one  or  more  methods  of  land  disposal  by  P^^^^^^g^^^fJn^i^.eiis  and  shall  promulgate  authorized  under  this  section  may  submit  to 

^^o^.'^w^v,     A^,„i„i=tr<.tnr  faiw  to  make  a     final  regulations  prohibiting  the  disposal  of     the  Administrator  evidence  that  such  exist- 
"(3)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  make  a     y^^^'^^fu^  p  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  program  contains  (or  has  been  amended 

determination    for  /"V    haz^'lo"^^  ^^^^  ft  mty  reasonably  be  determined  that  such  to  include)  any  requirement  which  is  sub- 

listed    or    Identified    under    section    3001  ^'  ""^y  [^^°"*„  J  ^e  protective  of  human  stantially  equivalent  to  a  requirement  re- 

withln  the  time  Prov'ded  in  P^ae^^Ph/l^  KhaiS  the  environment  for  as  long  as  ferred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  may  request 

such  hazardous  waste  shall  be  prohibited  n^^^Rn^a^  remains  hazardous,  taking  into  ac-  an  interim  authorization  to  carry  out  that 

^■"T.^S^l^Tvl   riArFs   Under   (c)(2)   and  count  the  factors  referred  to  in  paragraph  requirement  under  this  subtitle.  The  Ad- 

(HiuTf  Except  Lpro^fded  in  subpara^^  (2).  In  promulgating  such  regulations,  the  ministrator.  if  the  evidence  submitted  shows 

<^a^h    B)   ?he   prohibition   under  section  Administrator  shall  consider  each  hazard-  ^he  State  requirement  to  be  substantially 

fw9^  ch-i  hP  effective  (^n  the  date  twelve  ous    waste    referred    to    m   paragraph    (2)  equivalent  to  the  requirement  referred  to  m 

months  afe?  the  Ifte  of  the  enactemerit  of  which  is  prohibited  from  disposal  mto  such  paragraph  (1).  grant  an  interim  authoriza- 

r!;^    c.ifi^ffnr;  and  a  Drohibition  in  regula-  wells  by  any  State.                                    ,  tion  to  the  State  to  carry  out  such  requu-e- 

jron/ymder  subsection  (d)s^^^^  '^B)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  make  a  ^g,,,  ^^  ^eu  of  direct  enforcement  in  the 

\        Ztfiv  nnon  nromuleation  determination  for  any  hazardous  waste  re-  g^  j^  ^y  the  Administrator  of  such  require- 

'TlfThi'^ArrnfstrrtS  may  establish  an  ferred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  within  the  32  ^^^^J 

pfflrtvT    dale    other    than    that    required  month  period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  ^^^   j^^^j^   status   FACiLiTiES.-Section 

f/nnfr  ,ubDlragrapr(Ar  with  respec?  to  a  (A),  such  hazardous  waste  shall  be  prohibit^  3005(c)(2),  as  amended  by  section  7  of  thU 

^nec^LSrSluswasVe  subject  to  a  prohi-  ed  from  disposal  into  any  deep  injection  ^^^   ^^  j^.^^er  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 

hiHnn  iinrier  subsection  (c)(2)  or  (d)  on  the  well.                                             ,^      ,.      ,v„.  lowing  at  the  end  thereof: 

h^sfso^hrelSlIf date  on  which  adequate  "(C)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  ..^j,,  j„  ^^^  ^ase  of  each  land  disposal  fa- 

n^krRv  for  aUemative  management  will  be  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  ^,^.^^  ^^  ^een  granted  interim  status 

aSble    No  sud'iothe?  effective  date  es-  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.    he  Adminis-  ^^^  subsection  (e)  before  the  date  of  the 

fab  shed    by   the   Administrator   shall    be  trator  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  ^^actment  of  this  subsection,  interim  status 

ater  than  forty  two  months  after  the  effec-  setting    forth   the   interim   result   of     he  terminate  on  the  date  12  months  after 

twfdatrsSiedm  paragraph  (A)  of  pro-  review  required  to  be  carried  out  under  sub-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enactment  of  this  subsecti(>n 

m^fleation  paragraph  (A).                          ,  „.   th.  tPrn,  unless  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  faciU- 

"  Ifporthose  hazardous  wastes  for  which  "(D)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
no  othereffectlve  date  is  established  under  deep  injection  well   means  a  ^11  "f^^  ^^^  -.(i)  applies  for  a  final  determination  re- 
naraSaph   (1)  B?    the   Administrator  may  the    underground    mjection    of    hazard  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
^flnfa  variance  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  waste  other  than  a  well  to  which  section  «^^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  before  the  date 
UP   to  six  months,   renewable   twice   only,  7010(a)  applies.         .  .^^  „„,. .,,„..  and  sub-  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
uDon  a  showing  by  a  generator  of  severe  Page  14,  line  20,  strike  out    six    and  sub  ^j  t^is  subsection;  and 
economic  hardship.  No  such  variance  shall  stitute  "twe  ve  .  ..(ij,  certifies  that  such  facility  is  in  com- 
be  erZted   for   wastes   generated   by   any  Page  15,  line  1,  after  "^e  period    insert^  ^,,^^    ^^j    applicable    groundwater 
SgenTor'iSrumentality   of   the   United  ^''^l^^^^^-^^^^^l^n^r^Z^^^s^,  monitoring  and  financial  responsibility  re- 

Hs^ns^oSaJiTcS';^  sr^LfU^isr^roS^  w^E=Fij:^s5tr=  ^= 

SSS^n5^3^rh=       Sri3:^^|^tthetablefollowingline     - -- -^Sr^-- ^  ^^^ 
ons  wS  to  be  prohibited  from  one  or     6  and  substitute.  ^^^p^^^  ^^^^^  ^^is  title)  shall  be  construed 

TthU  section,  including  but  not  limited  to  ^^l^^'"°"  ■""''  be         m    g  ^^  transported  to  a  treatment    storage,  or 

pretreatment   and   detoxification    prior   to     33,^^              32  months  disposal  facility  within  that  State.  . 

land  disposal,  and  limitations  on  waste  dilu-     ggy^;;; 42  months  j^j.    fLORIO  (during  the  reading). 

lion.".                                                                 100 52  months  ^^    chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mr    FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  page  15.  line  8,  strike  out  "subsection  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  amendment  be  consid- 
unanimous  consent  that  section  5  be  (d)(1)"  and  substitute  "this  paragraph  .  gred  as  read  and  printed  the  Record. 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  fag^^^/^-^^J^-^'^VF  amendments  to  Au-  The  CHAIRMAN^  Is  there  objection 
RECORD.                                        ^.    ^.  J5Riz^//sTATE°-Se'=tion  3006  is  amended  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  ^""j^^j^i^g   ^he   following   new   subsection  New  Jersey? 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  after  subsection  (f):  There  was  no  objection. 

New  Jersey.  -(g)  amendments  Made  By  1983  Act.-(I)  j^r    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,   this 

There  was  no  objection.  Any  requirement  or  prohibition  which  is  ap-  amendment  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend-  piicable  to  the  generation,  transportation  ^^^    ^^    colleague,    Mr. 

mS  to  section  5?  ^tS- wSis  "ILSseTunV^lTl  EcKART,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLORIO  ^ffe  pu^suLt  to  the  amendments  made  by  tee  improves  the  schedule  by  which 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  ^^e  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  Enforce-  EPA  must  decide  whether  to  ban  each 

an  amendment.  ment  Act  of  1983  shall  take  effect  in  each  usted   hazardous   waste   from   one   or 

T-hP  rierk  read  as  follows:  state  having  an  authorized  State  program  j^o^e  methods  of  land  disposal.  Our 

inei^ierK.  on  the  same  date  as  such  requirement  takes  amendment     would     essentially     give 

i.^nfiTafter    5     iSser^  "(?^^N«Dis.  effect  in  other  States.  The  Adm.ms  rator  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^ich  to 

II.  ime^  15,  after    5.    insert,      a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  requirement  directly  in  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^.^j   decisions   involving 

'"lage  12,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and  each«udi|t|t7p^Jf^am  is  authorized  (or  is  the  toxicity,  mobility,  and  risk  associ^ 
substitute:  .^.  ...  „antedM^  autSrization  as  provided  in  ated  with  each  waste,  as  well  as  the 
■•(2)  Effective  on  the  date  specified  in  sub^  grants  J  interim  a^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  methods  of  treat- 
section  (e),  except  as  provided  ^  Paragraph  Paj^graPh  wiin  p  ^  recycling,  and  disposal. 
(3)  with  respect  to  underground  injection  men^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^.^  ^  coopera-  ^^^,3  amendment  has  been  favorably 
into  deep  injection  wells    .                                            agreement    with    the    Administrator  gyje^gd  by   the  environmental   com- 
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cisionmal  Ling  process,  this  amendment 
will  help 'assure  that  this  program  will 
be  impleteiented  the  way  Congress  in- 
tended. S  pecif ically.  the  amendment: 

Reduces  the  number  of  rulemakings 
from  fou:  •  to  three  for  EPA's  review  of 
all  hazar(  lous  wastes; 

Gives  IJPA  more  time  to  set  up  a 
schedule  for  the  review  of  each  waste 
and  allow  s  EPA  to  develop  that  sched- 
ule without  formal  rulemaking: 

Shortens  the  overall  time  for  review 
from  54  1 3  52  months: 

Allows  the  "deep  well"  injection 
method  c  f  disposal— normally  4,000  to 
6,000  fee;  below  the  surface— and  an 
additional  20  months  in  which  to 
prove  thiit  this  method  of  disposal  is 
safe  with  respect  to  wastes  that  would 
otherwise  be  banned  in  12  months; 

Requires  self-certification  of  ground 
water  manitoring  and  financial  re- 
sponsibili  ty  requirements;  and 

Allows  States  to  require  disposers 
and  generators  to  send  manifests  di- 
rectly to  hat  State. 

I  believ ;  this  amendment  is  carefully 
crafted  aid  will  help  EPA  accomplish 
the  important  task  we  have  directed 
them  to  c  o. 

Mr.  LEhTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  i  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLDRIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldi  ig. 

Is  it  n)t  a  fact  that  the  changes 
being  mjde  by  this  amendment  will 
change  the  land  disposal  deadlines  in  a 
way  that  will  assist  EPA  in  making  its 
decisions  under  section  5? 

Mr.  FL'  DRIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LENT.  This  amendment,  then, 
gives  a  s«  gment  of  the  regulated  com- 
munity, those  who  utilize  under- 
ground injection  for  their  waste  dis- 
posal practices,  some  relief  from  the 
stringent  deadlines  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5? 

Mr.  FL<  DRIO.  Under  the  appropriate 
circumstJ  nces,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LE:  'JT.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  amendment  contains  a  change 
that  is  essential  to  speeding  the  RCRA 
landfill  permitting  procedures  along; 
this  chan  ge  requires  that  all  owners  of 
hazardous  waste  landfill  facilities  cer- 
tify that  they  are  in  compliance  with 
all  appliiable  ground  water  monitor- 
ing, postc  losure  and  financial  responsi- 
bility requirements  as  a  condition  for 
maintain  ng  interim  status  and  again 
it  will  assist,  it  should  assist  EPA  in 
performing  its  responsibilities  since 
owners  \  rill  now  be  forced  to  close 
down  if  Ihey  fail  to  certify  that  they 
are  in  ;ompliance  with  the  basic 
RCRA  re  juirements. 

Mr.  FL  DRIO.  Once  again  the  gentle- 
man is  cc  rrect. 

Mr.  LE^T.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
support  t  tie  gentleman's  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  5? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Page 
U,  line  15.  after  "5."  insert:  "(a)  Land  Dis- 
posal OF  Certain  Hazardous  Wastes.—". 

Page  11,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  5  on  page  12  and 
substitute: 

"(b)  Salt  Dome  Formations.  Under- 
ground Mines  and  Caves.— (1)  Effective 
February  1,  1984.  the  placement  of  any 
liquid  hsizardous  waste  or  free  liquids  con- 
tained in  hazardous  waste  (whether  contain- 
erized, noncontainerized  or  bulk  and  wheth- 
er or  not  absorbents  have  been  added)  in 
any  salt  dome  formation,  underground 
mine,  or  cave  is  prohibited.  Effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
placement  of  any  other  hazardous  waste  in 
a  salt  dome  formation,  underground  mine, 
or  cave  is  prohibited  until  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  has  promulgated  perform- 
ance and  permitting  standards  for  such  fa- 
cilities under  this  subtitle  and  a  permit  has 
been  issued  under  section  3005(c)  for  the  fa- 
cility concerned. 

■•(2)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  and,  within  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  effects 
on  human  health  and  the  environment 
which  are  associated  with  the  placement  of 
liquid  hazardous  waste  in  salt  dome  forma- 
tions, underground  mines,  and  caves.  Such 
report  may  include  recommendations  for 
the  modification  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  ( 1 )  on  the  placenient  of 
liquid  hazardous  waste  in  salt  dome  forma- 
tions, underground  mines,  and  caves. 

"(3)  No  determination  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section  regarding  any  hazardous  waste 
to  which  such  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  applies 
shall  affect  the  prohibition  contained  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Liquids  in  Landfills.— ( 1)  Effective 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  placement  of  bulk  or 
noncontainerized  liquid  hazardous  waste  or 
free  liquids  contained  in  hazardous  waste 
(whether  or  not  absorbents  have  been 
added)  in  any  landfill  is  prohibited.  Prior  to 
such  date  the  requirements  (as  in  effect  on 
April  30,  1983)  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Administrator  regarding  liquid 
hazardous  waste  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  to  the  extent  such  requirements  are 
applicable  to  the  placement  of  bulk  or  non- 
containerized  liquid  hazardous  waste,  or 
free  liquids  contained  in  hazardous  waste,  in 
landfills. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  final 
regulations  which— 

"(A)  minimize  (to  the  extent  technologi- 
cally feasible)  the  disposal  of  containerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste  (whether  or  not  ab- 
sorbents have  been  added)  in  landfills,  and 

"(B)  minimize  (by  means  other  than  the 
addition  of  absorbent  material  where  tech- 
nologically feasible)  the  presence  of  free  liq- 
uids in  containerized  hazardous  waste  to  be 
disposed  of  in  landfills. 


Prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  final  regu- 
lations take  effect,  the  requirements  (as  in 
effect  on  April  30,  1983)  promulgated  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  shall 
remain  in  force  and  effect  to  the  extent 
such  requirements  are  applicable  to  the  dis- 
posal of  containerized  liquid  hazardous 
waste,  or  free  liquids  contained  in  hazardous 
waste,  in  landfills. 

"(3)  Effective  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  placement 
of  any  liquid  which  is  not  a  hazardous  waste 
in  a  landfill  for  which  a  permit  is  required 
under  section  3005(c)  or  which  is  operating 
pursuant  to  interim  status  granted  under 
section  3005(e)  is  prohibited  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  landfill  demon- 
strates to  the  Administrator,  or  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  that— 

"(A)  the  only  reasonably  available  alterna- 
tive to  the  placement  in  such  landfill  is 
placement  in  a  landfill  or  unlined  surface 
impoundment,  whether  or  not  permitted 
under  section  3005(c)  or  operating  pursuant 
to  interim  status  under  section  3005(e). 
which  contains,  or  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  contain,  hazardous  waste;  and 

"(B)  placement  in  such  owner  or  opera- 
tor's landfill  will  not  present  a  risk  of  con- 
tamination of  any  underground  source  of 
drinking  water.  As  used  in  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  'underground  source  of 
drinking  water'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
provided  in  regulations  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  (Title  XI'V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act). 

"(4)  No  determination  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section  regarding  any  hazardous  waste 
to  which  such  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  applies 
shall  affect  the  prohibition  contained  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

Page  12,  line  6,  strike  out  "(c) "  and  substi- 
tute "(d)". 

Page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(e)". 

Page  14,  line  25,  strike  out  "(b)  or  (c)"  and 
substitute  "(d)". 

Page  15,  line  8,  strike  out  "subsection 
(d)(1)"  and  substitute  "this  paragraph". 

Page  16,  line  21,  strike  out  "(e)  Effective 
Dates  Under  (c)(2)  and  (d).— "  and  substi- 
tute "(f)  Effective  Dates;  Special  Rules.— 

Page  16,  line  23,  strike  out  "(c)(2)"  and 
substitute  "(d)(2)". 

Page  17.  line  1.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  substi- 
tute "(e). 

Page  17,  line  6,  strike  out  "<c)(2)  or  (d)" 
and  substitute  "(d)(2)  or  (e)". 

Page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  "of  promulga- 
tion." and  substitute  the  following:  ",  except 
that  in  the  case  of  disposal  of  a  specific  haz- 
ardous waste  by  agencies  or  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  government,  no  such 
other  effective  date  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  be  later  than  18  months 
after  the  effective  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines at  that  time  that  alternative  available 
capacity  is  still  unavailable  or  inadequate 
for  the  management  of  such  hazardous 
waste.  If  the  Administrator  makes  such  a 
determination  concerning  disposal  by  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  waste  con- 
cerned, he  may  establish  another  effective 
date  which  may  not  be  later  than  30  months 
after  the  effective  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A).". 

Page  17,  line  23.  strike  out  "(f)  Imposition 
OF  Conditions.—"  and  substitute  "(4)". 

Page  17,  line  25,  strike  out  "this  section" 
and  substitute  "subsections  (b)  through  (f) 
of  this  section". 


Page  18,  line  2,  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks. 
Page  18,  line  2,  insert: 
"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous  waste 
which  is  prohibited  from  one  or  more  meth- 
ods of  land  disposal  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  this  section  (or  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  under  such 
subsection  (d)  or  (e))  the  storage  of  such 
hazardous  waste  is  prohibited  unless  such 
storage  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  quantities  of  hazardous 
waste  as  are  necessary  to  facilitate  proper 
recovery,  treatment  or  disposal. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term  land  dis- 
posal', when  used  with  respect  to  a  specified 
hazardous  waste,  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  any  placement 
of  such  hazardous  waste  in  a  landfill,  sur- 
face impoundment,  waste  pile,  injection 
well,  land  treatment  facility,  salt  dome  for- 
mation, or  underground  mine  or  cave.". 

(b)  Interim  Status  Surface  Impound- 
ments.—Section  3005  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)   Interim  Status  Surface  Impound- 
MENTS.-(l)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  surface 
impoundment    which    meeU    the    require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3),  no  hazardous  waste  listed  or  iden- 
tified under  section  3001  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  may  be  placed 
or  maintained  in  a  surface  impoundment 
which    has    been    granted    interim    status 
under  subsection  (e)  unless  the  Administra- 
tor has  issued  a  permit  for  such  surface  im- 
poundment under  subsection  (c).  The  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  take  effect  on  the  date  4  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. In  the  case  of  any  surface  impound- 
ment which  is  granted  interim  status  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  which  receives  hazardous  waste  which 
is  listed  or   identified  under  section  3001 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  the  require- 
ment set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  4 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  hazard- 
ous waste  is  listed  or  identified. 

"(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  surface  im- 
poundment which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (3), 
any  permit  issued  under  subsection  (c)  for  a 
surface  impoundment  which  is  operating 
under  interim  status  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  shall  require  such  impoundment  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  new  surface  impoundments 
under  section  3004(k)(l).  Any  such  permit 
may  allow  the  surface  impoundment  to 
come  into  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  a  compliance 
schedule  if  such  schedule  requires  compli- 
ance as  rapidly  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than    2    years   after    the    issuance    of   the 

"(3)  The  prohibition  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  requirement  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  waived  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  any  surface  impoundment  if  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  surface  impound- 
ment demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  AdminUtrator  that,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  impound- 

'"""aT  was  not  within  '/«  mile  of  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water,  and— 

"(i)  had  a  liner  designed,  constructed,  in- 
stalled and  operated  to  prevent  hazardous 
waste  from  passing  into  the  liner  at  any 
time  during  the  active  life  of  the  facility:  or 

"(ii)  had  a  liner  designed,  constructed,  in- 
stalled and  operated  to  prevent  hazardous 


waste  from  migrating  beyond  the  liner  to 
adjacent  subsurface  soil,  groundwater,  or 
surface  water  at  any  time  during  the  active 
life  of  the  facility;  or 

"(B)  was  designed,  operated,  and  located 
so  as  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  haz- 
ardous constituent  into  the  groundwater  or 
surface  water  at  any  future  time. 
The    exemption    provided    under    subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  any  surface 
impoundment  shall  cease  to  apply  at  any 
time    that    the    Administrator    determines 
that  the  liner  of  the  surface  impoundment 
has    failed   to   meet    the    requirements   of 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  re- 
pairs acceptable  to  the  Administrator  have 
not  been  made  to  insure  that  such  require- 
ments  are   met.   The   exemption   provided 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
for  any  surface  impoundment  shall  cease  to 
apply  at  any  time  that  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  surface  impoundment 
has  failed  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
hazardous  constituent  into  the  groundwater 
or  surface  water.  In  the  case  of  any  surface 
impoundment  which  has  been  granted  inter- 
im status  and  which  has  been  determined 
under  this  paragraph  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  at  the  clo- 
sure of  such  impoundment  the  Administra- 
tor shall  require  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  impoundment  to  remove  or  decontami- 
nate all  waste   residues,   all  contaminated 
liner  material,  and  contaminanted  soil  to 
the  extent  practicable.  If  all  contaminanted 
soil  is  not  removed  or  decontaminated,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such   impoundment 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  appropri- 
ate post-closure  requirements,  including  but 
not  limited  to  groundwater  monitoring  and 
corrective  action. 

(4)  If  the  Administrator  allows  a  hazard- 
ous waste  which  is  prohibited  from  one  or 
more  methods  of  land  disposal  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  of  section  3004  (or  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  such  subsection  (d)  or  (e))  to  be 
placed  in  a  surface  impoundment  (which  is 
operating  pursuant  to  interim  status)  for 
storage  or  treatment,  such  impoundment 
shall  meet  the  requirements  that  are  appli- 
cable to  new  surface  impoundments  under 
section  3004(k)(l)  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
such  prohibition,  unless  such  impoundment 
meets  the  exemptions  contained  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.  Where  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment, taking  into  account  the  factors  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3004(d)(1).  the  Adminis- 
trator may  impose  additional  requirements 
to  any  surface  impoundment  operating  pur- 
suant to  interim  status  under  section 
3005(e)  or  for  which  a  permit  has  been 
issued  pursuant  to  section  3005(c). 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous  waste 
which  is  prohibited  from  one  or  more  meth- 
ods of  land  disposal  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  3004  (or  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  under  such 
subsection  (d)  or  (e))  the  placement  or 
maintenance  of  such  hazardous  waste  in  a 
surface  impoundment  for  treatment  is  pro- 
hibited as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  pro- 
hibition unless  the  treatment  residues 
which  are  hazardous  are,  at  a  minimum,  re- 
moved for  subsequent  management  within 
one  year  of  the  entry  of  the  waste  into  the 
surface  impoundment. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  each  surface  impound- 
ment which  has  been  granted  interim  status 
under  subsection  (e)  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  interim  status 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 


unless  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  im- 
poundment— 

"(A)  applies  for  a  final  determination  re- 
garding the  Issuance  of  a  permit  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  facility  before  the  date 
12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  demonstrates  that  such  impound- 
ment is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
groundwater  monitoring  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility requirements. 

"(7)  Before  the  date  3  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  a  determination  re- 
garding the  issuance  of  a  permit  under  sec- 
tion (c)  for  all  surface  impoundments  which 
have  been  granted  interim  status  under  sub- 
section (e)  and  which  are  located  within  'A 
mile  of  an  underground  source  of  drinking 
wfl-tcr. 

"(8)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'underground  source  of  drinking  water'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  regulations 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (Title 
XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 

(c)  Air  Emissions  From  Land  Disposal 
Facilities.— Section  3004  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (k): 

(1)  Air  emissions  from  land  disposal  fa- 
cilities.—Not  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  such  monitoring  and  control 
of  air  emissions  at  hazardous  waste  storage, 
treatment,  and  land  disposal  facilities  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  open  tanks,  sur- 
face impoundments,  and  landfills)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment.". 

(d)  Federal  Facility  Inspections;  Report 
To  Congress.— Section  3007  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections after  subsection  (d): 

•(e)  Federal  Facility  Inspections.— Be- 
ginning one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall,  or  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  au- 
thorized hazardous  waste  program  the  State 
shall,  undertake  no  less  often  than  every 
year  a  thorough  inspection  of  each  facility 
for  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  which  is  operated  by  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
government  to  enforce  its  compliance  with 
this  subtitle  and  the  regulations  promulgat- 
ed thereunder.  The  records  of  such  inspec- 
tions shall  be  available,  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 1006,  to  the  public  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3007(b). 

■■(f)  Federal  Agency  Hazardous  Waste 
Facility  Inventory.— Each  Federal  agency 
shall  undertake  a  continuing  program  to 
compile,  publish,  and  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator (and  to  the  State  in  the  case  of  sit«s 
in  States  having  an  authorized  hazardous 
waste  program)  an  inventory  of  each  site 
which  the  Federal  agency  owns  or  operates 
or  has  owned  or  operated  at  which  hazard- 
ous waste  is  stored,  treated,  or  disposed  of 
or  has  been  disposed  of  at  any  time.  The  in- 
ventory shall  be  submitted  every  two  years 
beginning  January  31,  1986.  Such  inventory 
shall  be  available,  consistent  with  section 
1006,  to  the  public  as  provided  in  section 
3007(b).  Information  previously  submitted 
by  an  agency  under  section  103  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  or 
under  section  3005  or  3010  of  this  Act.  or 
under  this  section  need  not  be  resubmitted 
except  that  the  agency  shall  update  any 
previous  submission  to  reflect  the  latest 
available  data  and  information.  The  inven- 
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location  of  each  site,  and  where 
waste  has  been  disposed,  a  de- 
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BJ  EAUX. 

(.f 
sul  committee. 
New 


vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

all  thank  the  chairman  of 

the     gentleman 

Jersey   (Mr.   Florid)   and 

ranking  Republican  member 

York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  their 

and  also,  particularly,  the 

we    have    had    between 

and  my  staff  on  helping  us 

develop  this  amendment  over  the 

several  months  that  we  have 

0  pportuntiy  to  work  on  it  since 

o  )nsidered  this  legislation. 

aifendment   is   basically   fairly 

is  simple  in  the  sense  that  it 

two  major  areas  that  we  are 

with. 

deals  with  how  we  handle 

hizardous  waste  in  salt  domes 

mines    and    in    underground 

set  certain  standards,  we  list 

ijrohibitions,  we  also  mandate 

Environmental    Protection 

Undertake  a  study  that  should 

comp  eted  within  2  years  to  deter- 

wh  ;ther  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of 

ha  zardous  waste  in  these  type  of 


mine 

liquid 

facilities 

The  setond  thing  in  general  that  my 
amendment  does  is  to  deal  with  sur- 
face impoundments.  Surface  impound- 
ments aie  really  landfills  in  the  sense 
that  they^  are  areas  in  which  individ- 
uals, companies,  or  operators  place 
substances  that  are  liquid,  hazardous, 
toxic,  in  which  they  either  treat  these 


substances  or  they  leave  them  untreat- 
ed. 

We  deal  with  those  surface  im- 
poundments by  setting  out  certain 
standards  and  requiring  certain  steps 
to  be  taken  before  you  can  use  a  sur- 
face impoundment  that  is  going  to 
contain  these  hazardous  wastes. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  today  is  most 
serious.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
health  of  every  citizen  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
health  of  our  entire  country.  The 
question  today  is  really:  Are  we,  as  a 
society,  intelligent  enough  to  protect 
our  own  human  health  and  our  own 
environment?  The  question  is:  Are  we, 
as  a  society  really  intelligent  enough 
to  balance  the  needs  of  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  industrial  society  with  the 
need  of  providing  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  our  country? 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Is  this 
going  to  cost  us  something?  And  the 
answer  is,  of  course  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  something.  It  is  going  to  cost  some- 
thing to  clean  up  the  environment. 

The  next  question  is:  Is  it  going  to 
be  too  expensive?  Can  we  afford  this? 
Am  I  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  if 
I  have  to  follow  these  new  standards? 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  take 
that  line  of  thought  that  they  ask  the 
person  who  is  lying  in  a  hospital  bed, 
dying  of  stomach  cancer,  is  the  cost 
too  great. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who 
think  it  may  cost  too  much  that  they 
ask  a  sportsman,  who  pulls  out  an- 
other fish  from  his  favorite  fishing 
river  or  stream  or  lake  and  finds  that 
yet  again  this  particular  fish  is  filled 
with  carcinogenic  tumors  caused  by 
somebody's  mistake  somewhere,  is  the 
cost  too  great. 

I  suggest  that  if  you  think  it  is  going 
to  cost  too  much  that  you  ask  a  citizen 
who  has  been  uprooted  from  his 
hometown  after  living  there  for  30 
years  and  being  required  to  be  moved 
by  the  Federal  Government  because 
his  town  is  infested  with  toxic  chemi- 
cals that  we  did  not  treat  correctly  in 
the  first  place,  is  the  cost  too  great. 

I  say  ask  those  people  if  they  think 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  a  country  is  too 
much.  And  I  think  that  the'  answer 
that  you  will  get  is,  no,  it  is  not.  It  is  in 
fact  a  very  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a 
healthy  environment,  balanced  with  a 
healthy  industrial  climate. 

During  the  consideration  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  amendment,  we 
have  learned  a  number  of  things.  And 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
learned  have  been  absolutely  frighten- 
ing. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  770 
facilities  in  this  country  of  ours  that 
operate  what  we  call  surface  impound- 
ments. A  beautiful  phrase  that  means 
we  are  putting  it  on  top  of  the  ground 


and  we  are  hoping  that  it  does  not 
leak.  Those  770  facilities  have  some- 
where—we do  not  even  know  how 
many— between  1,712  and  1,775  sur- 
face impoundments  that  are  individ- 
ually being  operated  in  this  country. 
EPA  tells  us  further  that  684  of  them 
have  at  least  a  single  liner  on  the 
bottom  and  that  374  are  doubled  lined 
and  thank  goodness  they  are.  That  is 
62  percent.  But  EPA  further  tells  us 
that  655  of  these  surface  impound- 
ments around  the  country  have  no 
lining.  They  are  just  surface  impound- 
ments placed  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
we  hope  that  they  will  not  leak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breaux 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  come  up  with  an 
amendment  that  addresses  these  prob- 
lems in  a  forthright  way,  in  a  manner 
that  we  can  accomplish  with  existing 
technology  and  science  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Basically  with  regard  to  the  salt 
domes  and  the  mines  and  the  caves 
that  I  first  indicated,  what  we  say 
quite  simply  is,  look,  do  not  put  liquid 
hazardous  wastes  into  these  areas 
until  we  know  whether  it  is  safe  or 
not.  One  company  has  a  proposal  to 
put  liquid  hazardous  waste  in  a  salt 
dome  in  Louisiana,  in  my  congression- 
al district,  and  I  asked  them,  "What  is 
your  experience  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?" 

They  said,  "We  don't  know,  we  have 
never  done  it  before  in  the  United 
States." 

I  said,  "Oh,  OK.  What  is  your  expe- 
rience with  doing  this  in  Europe  where 
you  are  from?" 

They  said,  "Oh,  we  have  never  done 
it  there  either.  They  don't  let  us  do  it 
there." 

But  yet  they  wanted  to  do  it  in  the 
United  States  as  a  first  test  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  And  I  say  we  should  not 
do  that  until  such  time  as  we  have  a 
study  to  show  that  it  can  be  done 
safely. 

This  amendment  mandates  that. 

Second,  with  regard  to  surface  im- 
poundments that  I  have  just  talked 
about,  my  amendment  would  start  off 
with  a  clear  general  rule  that  says 
simply  that  hazardous  wastes  that  are 
now  being  put  in  surface  impound- 
ments around  the  country  operating 
under  interim  status  permits  are  going 
to  be  prohibited,  unless  that  impound- 
ment gets  a  final  permit. 

We  are  giving  them  4  years  under 
this  amendment  to  get  their  final 
permit  in  order.  And  that  final  permit 
has  to  say  that  these  surface  impound- 
ments have  to  be  retrofitted:  and  ret- 
rofitting requires  they  be  double  lined 
and  that  they  establish  a  monitoring 
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system  to  see  that  it  is  not  leaking  into 
the  environment. 

Some  say,  "Well,  we  should  not  have 
to  do  this."  So  we  provide  exemptions. 
We  provide  specific  exemptions  that 
say  as  follows:  If  the  owner  or  the  op- 
erator has  a  surface  impoundment 
that  has  only  one  liner,  we  say.  all 
right,  if  it  has  only  one  liner  you  are 
not  going  to  have  retrofit,  but  you  are 
going  to  have  to  show  us  something. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to 
ask.  You  are  going  to  have  to  show  vis 
that  the  liner  is  designed,  constructed, 
installed,  and  operated  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  the  hazardous  waste  from 
leaking  through.  That  is  not  too  much 

to  ask.  ^     ,       .„ , 

We  also  want  it  not  to  be  located 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  a 
source  of  underground  drinking  water. 
That  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

We  even  go  further  than  that,  and 
say  look,  whether  or  not  it  is  lined,  if 
you  have  a  surface  impoundment  that 
has  no  lining  at  all.  we  are  still  going 
to  give  you  an  exemption  if  you  can 
show  that  your  surface  impoundment 
was  designed  and  operated  and  located 
so  as  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
hazardous  constituents  into  the 
ground  water  or  the  surface  water  at 
any  future  time. 

I  think  that  that  is  not  too  much  to 
ask.  The  only  thing  we  are  saying  is, 
look,  come  in  and  show  that  it  is  not 
leaking.  Come  in  and  show  that  it  is 
not  leaking  hazardous  constituents. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  hazard- 
ous constituents  are  defined  as  in  this 
bilP  Hazardous  constituents:  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  identify  those  wastes 
that  contain  hazardous  constituents 
such  as  identified  carcinogens,  muta- 
gens or  tetragens  at  concentration 
levels  that  may  harm  human  health 
and  the  environment.  We  are  talking 
about  a  lot  of  waste,  not  just  a  drop  m 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  a  waste  at  con- 
centration levels  in  excess  of  levels 
which  adversely  affect  the  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

The  only  thing  we  are  asking  a  com- 
pany to  do  that  has  an  unlined  surface 
impoundment  is  to  prove  that  what  is 
leaking  is  not  a  hazardous  constituent 
and  thus  not  likely  to  have  an  adverse 
consequence  and  effect  on  the  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

And  if  they  cannot  meet  those  three 
exemptions,  they  should  and  must 
take  action  to  clean  up  their  act. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Briefly,  and  not  desiring  to  repeat. 
Mr  Chairman  the  amendment  would: 
First,  ban.  not  later  than  February 
1  1984  the  placement  of  container- 
i:^ed  noncontainerized  or  bulk  liquid 
hazardous  waste  into  salt  dome  forrna- 
tions,  underground  mines  or  caves  El- 
fective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this    subsection,    the    placement    of 
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other  hazardous  waste  into  these 
types  of  land  formations  would  also  be 
prohibited  until  such  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  has  promulgated 
performance  and  permitting  standards 
for  such  placement  and  a  final  permit 
has  been  issued  pursuant  to  section 
3005(c)  of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA); 

Second,  ban.  effective  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  place- 
ment of  bulk  or  noncontainerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste  into  any  land- 
fill. EPA  has  admitted  that  all  land- 
fills leak.  This  provision  would  allow 
generators  and/or  disposers  of  these 
waste  6  months  to  find  alternative 
waste  management  practices.  Current 
EPA  policy  is  already  minimizing  such 
disposal  in  recognition  of  the  human 
health  and  environmental  risks  associ- 
ated with  this  practice.  The  committee 
bill  already  requires  EPA  to  develop 
regulations,  in  6  months,  to  proscribe 
the  practice.  My  amendment  merely 
codifies  the  committee's  intent; 

Third,  require  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  develop  regulations,  within  6 
months  of  enactment,  which  minimize, 
to  the  extent  technologically  feasible, 
the   disposal   of   containerized   liquid 
hazardous  waste  in  landfills.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  allow  the  contin- 
ued landfilling.  until  such  time  as  al- 
ternative    management     capacity     is 
available,    of   small    containers,   com- 
monly referred  to  as  lab  packs,  that 
result  from  ongoing  research  at  medi- 
cal and  other  educational  institutions; 
Fourth,  ban,  effective  1  year  after 
enactment,    the    placement    of    any 
liquid   waste,   whether   hazardous   or 
not.  into  a  landfill  containing  hazard- 
ous waste.  It  makes  no  sense  for  EPA 
or  the  Congress  to  determine  that  the 
placement  of  liquid  hazardous  waste 
into  landfills  is  a  bad  practice  because 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
migration  of  such  wastes  and  not  to 
proscribe  practices  which  could  lead  to 
the    comingling    of    solid    hazardous 
waste  with  other  liquids.  An  exception 
has  been  provided  that  will  prevent 
the   shifting   of   nonhazardous   liquid 
waste  from  regulated  landfills  to  mu- 
nicipal landfills  and   unlined  surface 
impoundments  that  contain  or  might 
contain  hazardous  wastes  due  to  prior 
disposal  practices;  and 

Fifth,  establish  a  timeframe  for  the 
issuance  of  final  permits  to  existing  in- 
terim status  surface  impoundments. 
Such  final  permits  must,  with  three 
exceptions,  contain  a  compliance 
schedule  for  the  retrofitting  of  those 
impoundments  that  do  not  meet  the 
double  liner,  leachate  detection  and 
ground  water  monitoring  requirements 
established  for  new  surface  impound- 
ments by  section  21  of  the  bill.  I 
should  emphasize  that  this  section  on 
impoundments  requires  retrofitting  to 
meet  the  minimum  containment  tech- 
nology  standards  of   section   21-two 


liners,  a  leak  detection  system  in  be- 
tween—plus ground  water  monitoring. 
Mr.   Chairman,   as  I   indicated,  the 
committee  reported  bill  also  contains  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  can  decide  to  allow  specific 
liquid  hazardous  waste  to  be  placed  in 
certain  land  disposal  facilities.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  intent  of  the 
committee  was  not  to  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  overturn  or  modify  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  section  5  of 
the   bill   (new   subsection   3004(b)   of 
RCRA.  I  certainly  share  that  belief 
and  have  included  in  my  amendment  a 
provision  that  would  so  restrict  the 
Administrator's  discretion   under  the 
remaining  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  bill.  I  would  note  that  this  restric- 
tion now  applies  to  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  new  section  3004  (b)  and 
(c)  of  RCRA  as  added  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  other 
significant  provisions  contained  in  my 
amendment  to  section  5  of  the  bill. 
These  provisions: 

First,  restrict  the  ability  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  obtain  the  so-called 
capacity  waiver  for  alternative  waste 
management  once  a  particular  waste  is 
prohibited  from  one  or  more  methods 
of   land   disposal.   This   provision   re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  conduct 
an  alternative  capacity  review  to  de- 
termine if  Federal  waste  can  be  placed 
in  alternative  waste  management  fa- 
cilities within  18  months  of  the  impo- 
sition of  a  prohibition  with  respect  to 
a  particular  waste.  If  there  is  still  in- 
adequate alternative  management  ca- 
pacity, the  Federal  waiver  may  be  con- 
tinued  for  only  another   12  months, 
that  is  to  a  total  of  30  months  after  a 
prohibition      determination.      rather 
than  the  42  months  allowed  private  in- 
dustry. The  justification  for  reducing 
the  time  for  the  Federal  Governments 
variance  from  land  disposal  prohibi- 
tions is  twofold.  First,  capacity  is  avail- 
able for  treatment  and  recovery  right 
now,  and  even  if  it  is  not  enough  for 
all  of  this  country's  waste,  its  exist- 
ence should  not  be  ignored  while  addi- 
tional, sufficient  capacity  is  built.  The 
Federal    Government    could    be    and 
should  be  using  better  waste  manage- 
ment  methods,   and  the   amendment 
will  encourage  the  Federal  agencies  to 
use  existing  capacity.  Second,  the  Fed- 
eral   Government   should    be   out   in 
front  encouraging  a  market  for  better 
technologies.  The  amendment  will  en- 
courage Federal  agencies  to  plan  now 
for  prohibitions  which  will  be  imposed 
over  the  course  of  section  5's  imple- 
mentation; 

Second,  require  EPA  to  promulgate 
air  emission  monitoring  and  control 
regulations  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment for  land  storage,  treatment  and 
disposal  facilities  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  envu-on- 
ment; 
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•equire  Federal  agencies  and 
States,  within   1   year,  to 
annual  inspections  of  feder- 
own^d  or  operated  land  storage, 
and  disposal  facilities;  and 
require  Federal  agencies  to 
a  continuing  inventory  of 
pr^ent   storage   and   past   and 
d  sposal  facilities.  The  amend- 
stipulates  that  information  pre- 
^ubmitted    pursuant    to    the 
Environmental     Re- 
Compensation,    and   Liability 
(Supqrfund)  need  not  be  resubmit- 
should  be  updated, 
pf'ovision   has   been   carefully 
fill  in  the  remaining  gaps  of 
generally   comprehensive   bill   that 
pave  previously  indicated,  go 
way  to  insuring  the  long- 
health  of  the  American  people 
envirormient.  I  would  reiter- 
my  amendment  does  not,  in 
conflict  with  the  intent  of 
to  minimize  the  continued 
disposal   for   hazardous 
the  amendment  com- 
section  5  of  the  bill  by  fur- 
restHcting  certain  land  disposal 
md  requiring  better  manage- 
pra  ;tices  for  those  wastes  which 
permitted  to  be  placed  in  the 
Administrator  of  EPA. 
vorked  very  closely  with  Mr. 
in  developing  both  the  Ian- 
intent  of  this  amendment 
that    he    will    shortly 
favor    of    these    provisions 
note  my  full  concurrence  in  his 
I   have   also   prepared   and 
indlude  in  these  remarks  a  sec- 
section  analysis  of  the  amend- 
whiph  provides  greater  detail  on 
of  the  amendment  and  our 


SECnON-tY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  BREAUX 

AMENDMENT 

SUBSECTION  ibi  111 


par  igraph  establishes  a  prohibition 
pla«  ement  of  containerized,  non-con- 
Qr  bulk  liquid  hazardous  waste  in 
Iprmations.  underground  mines  or 
February    1.    1984.   This   para- 
prohibits,  upon  enactment,  the 
of  other  waste  into  these  land 
until  such  time  as  EPA  promul- 
perfbrmance    and   permitting   stand- 
pssues  a  final   permit,   for  such 
The   use   of   the    term    "place- 
ii^tended  to  cover  all  types  of  haz- 
handling   and   management, 
is  no  current  placement  of  haz- 
into  these  types  of  formations, 
tion  on  liquids  is  scheduled  so 
I  an  complete  its  current  promul- 
regulations    defining    the    term 
hazardous  waste."  The  agency  has 
such  regulations  will  be  final 
1.    1984.   When   EPA   defines 
liqliid  is— it  should  do  so  for  both 
c<  ntainerized  waste  and  the  defini- 
c  perational  test  should  apply  to 


t  lat 


SUBSECTION  (bi  I2i 

This  paragraph  requires  EPA  to  conduct  a 
study  of  tl  le  effects  of  human  health  and 
the  envirorment  associated  with  the  place- 
ment of  liq  lid  hazardous  waste  in  salt  dome 


formations,  underground  mines  or  caves. 
The  report,  to  be  concluded  within  2  years 
of  enactment,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  may  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  a  modification  of  the  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  placement  of  liquid  haz- 
ardous waste  into  these  types  of  land  forma- 
tions. 

SUBSECTION  (bi  (31 

This  paragraph  makes  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  not,  in  reviewing  the  suit- 
ability of  land  disposal  for  specified  waste 
and  other  listed  or  identified  waste  under 
Section  5(c)  and  (d)  of  the  bill,  overturn  or 
otherwise  modify  the  statutory  prohibitions 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1,  described  previous- 
ly. 

SUBSECTION  <C)(1) 

This  paragraph  prohibits,  within  six 
months  of  enactment,  the  placement  of 
bulk  or  noncontainerized  liquid  hazardous 
waste  in  any  landfill.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  prohibition,  regulations  promul- 
gated by  EPA  on  April  30,  1983  shall  remain 
in  effect. 

SUBSECTION  (C)(2> 

This  paragraph,  like  the  provision  in  the 
Committee  reported  bill,  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  to  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions minimizing  the  disposal  of  container- 
ized liquid  hazardous  waste  into  landfills 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
While  current  EPA  policy  generally  prohib- 
its the  disposal  of  containerized  liquid  waste 
into  landfills,  the  policy  and  amendment 
allow  the  Administrator  sufficient  discre- 
tion to  permit  the  disposal  of  containerized 
waste,  such  as  lab  packs  which  contain 
small  ampules  of  laboratory  wastes,  and  yet 
maintain  the  existing  prohibition  on  drums 
and  other  unsuitable  containers.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "to  the  extent  techno- 
logically feasible"  is  intended,  as  stated  in 
the  Committee  report  "to  discourage  land- 
filling  of  containerized  liquid  hazardous 
w£iste  to  the  extent  technology  can  provide 
a  means  to  discontinue  the  practice."  As  in 
the  previous  provision,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  final  regulations  required  by 
this  paragraph.  EPA  regulations  in  effect  on 
April  30,  1983  shall  remain  in  effect. 

SUBSECTION  (C)(3) 

This  paragraph  prohibits  the  placement 
of  any  non-hazardous  liquid  into  a  landfill 
operating  under  either  Section  3005(c>  or 
3005(e).  The  purpose  of  this  provison  is  to 
prevent  the  placement  of  any  liquid  waste 
into  a  landfill  containing  hazardous  waste. 
The  placement  of  such  liquids  into  landfills 
containing  hazardous  waste  contributes  to 
the  likelihood  of  migration  of  hazardous 
materials  out  of  the  facility.  EPA  should 
ensure  that  the  definition  of  liquids  is  the 
same  for  liquid  hazardous  and  non-hazard- 
ous liquid  waste. 

An  exception  has  been  provided  to  this 
general  rule  where  the  owner  or  operators 
of  a  permitted  landfill  demonstrates  to  the 
Administrator,  or  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, that  the  imposition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion with  respect  to  a  particular  permitted 
landfill  would  cause  the  non-hazardous 
liquid  to  be  placed  (1)  in  a  landfill  or  un- 
lined  surface  impoundment,  whether  or  not 
regulated  by  RCRA,  (2)  such  landfill  or  im- 
poundment contains,  or  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  contain  hazardous  wastes, 
and  (3)  the  placement  of  the  non-hazardous 
liquid  waste  in  the  permitted  landfill  will 
not  present  a  risk  of  contamination  to  any 
underground  source  of  drinking  water. 


SUBSECrriON  (C)(4) 

As  in  the  provision  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(3),  this  provision  limits  the  ability 
of  the  Administrator,  when  reviewing  the 
options  for  land  disposal  of  various  waste 
pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Conmiittee  reported  bill  as  amended  by  this 
amendment,  to  modify  the  prohibition  on 
the  disposal  of  bulk  or  non-containerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste  in  landfills. 

SUBSECTION  ifi  I  11  IBI 

This  amendment  modifies  the  availability 
of  the  so-called  "alternative  management 
capacity  waiver"  set  forth  in  the  Committee 
reported  bill,  as  that  waiver  relates  to  haz- 
ardous waste  disposed  of  by  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  government. 
The  general  rule  of  subparagraph  (f)(1)(A) 
is  that  the  effective  date  for  a  prohibition 
from  one  or  more  forms  of  land  disposal  for 
the  so-called  "California  wjistes"  is  12 
months  after  enactment.  The  effective  date 
for  the  prohibition  on  one  or  more  forms  of 
land  disposal  for  all  other  waste  reviewed  by 
the  Administrator  is  the  date  on  which  the 
prohibition  is  promulgated.  Subparagraph 
(f)(1)(B)  allows  the  Administrator  to  estab- 
lish a  different  effective  date,  so  long  as  it  is 
no  longer  than  42  months  after  the  effective 
date  specified  in  subparagraph  (f)(1)(A),  if, 
with  respect  to  a  specified  waste,  such  a 
date  is  established  "on  the  basis  of  the  earli- 
est date  on  which  adequate  capacity  for  al- 
ternative management  will  be  available." 

The  amendment  restricts  the  availability 
of  this  waiver  for  a  prohibited  hazardous 
waste  disposed  of  by  Federal  agencies  to  a 
period  no  longer  than  30  months  after  the 
effective  date  specified  in  subparagraph 
(f)(1)(A).  Furthermore,  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  examine  the  ca- 
pacity of  alternative  management  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  prohibited  waste  disposed  of  by 
Federal  agencies  within  18  months  of  the  ef- 
fective date  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(f)(1)(A).  Only  if  it  is  determined  that  a  lack 
of  capacity  for  alternative  management  still 
exists  may  the  waiver  be  extended  for  an 
additional  12  months,  that  is,  for  a  total  of 
30  months  after  the  otherwise  effective  date 
of  a  prohibition. 

SUBSECTION  (fi  c5l 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
avoid  the  potential  problem  of  waste  gen- 
erators, handlers  or  disposers  utilizing 
"sham"  storage  to  avoid  a  prohibition  on 
the  disposal  of  a  particular  waste  from  one 
or  more  methods  of  land  disposal.  Thus,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  storage  of  a 
hazardous  waste  that  has  been  prohibited 
from  one  or  more  methods  of  land  disposal 
is  also  prohibited  unless  such  storage  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  such 
quantities  of  the  waste  as  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate proper  recovery,  treatment  or  dis- 
posal. This  requirement  should  be  imposed 
by  EPA  as  of  the  effective  date  of  a  prohibi- 
tion, at  the  latest. 

SUBSECTION  ifMSl 

This  paragraph  clarifies  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  types  of  "land  disposal" 
subject  to  review  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (5)  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Committee  reported  bill,  or  amended  by  this 
amendment,  include  all  forms  of  hazardous 
waste  placement  in  or  on  the  land.  Thus,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Administration  shall  review 
the  appropriateness  of  placing  hazardous 
waste  into  not  only  traditional  land  disposal 
facilities,  but  land  treatment  and  storage  fa- 
cilities as  well. 


SUBSECTION  3005  (kl 

This  subsection  describes  the  require- 
ments for  the  retrofitting  of  existing  inter- 
im status  surface  impoundments. 

Paragraph  (h)(1)  states  the  general  rule 
that  the  placement  or  maintenance  of  a 
hazardous  waste  listed  or  identified  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  in  an  interim  status 
surface  impoundment  is  prohibited  unless 
such  impoundment  has  been  granted  a  final 
permit  pursuant  to  Section  3005(c)  of 
RCRA  within  4  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  For  those  surface 
impoundments  which  receive  interim  status 
after  the  date  of  enactment  because  a  waste 
which  it  is  receiving  is  listed  or  identified 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  require- 
ment for  obtaining  a  final  permit  pursuant 
to  Section  3005(c)  pertains  4  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  waste  is  listed  or  identi- 
fied. ,       , 

Paragraph  (h)(2)  states  the  general  rule 
requiring  such  final  permits  to  contain  a 
compliance  schedule  mandating  the  retrofit- 
ting of  each  such  surface  impoundment  so 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  applicable 
to  new  surface  impoundments  established 
pursuant  to  Section  3004(k)(l)  of  RCRA  (as 
added  by  Section  21  of  the  bill).  The  compli- 
ance schedule  shall  require  the  retrofitting 
to  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  issuance 
of  the  permit. 

Paragraph  (h)(3)  provides  certain  exemp- 
tions to  the  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (h)(1)  and  the  requirement  of  para- 
graph (h)(2).  Thus,  the  prohibition  and  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  by  the  Adminis- 
trator if  the  owner  or  operator  demon- 
strates that  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  the 
impoundment  was  not  within  one-quarter 
mile  of  an  underground  source  of  drinking 
water  and  had  a  liner  that  was  designed, 
constructed,  installed  and  operated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  either  prevent  hazardous 
waste  from  passing  into  the  liner,  or  beyond 
the  liner  into  adjacent  subsurface  soils, 
groundwater  or  surface  water,  at  any  time 
during  the  active  life  of  the  facility.  Similar- 
ly, if  the  owner  or  operator  demonstrates 
that  the  impoundment  was  designed,  oper- 
ated and  located  so  as  to  prevent  the  migra- 
tion of  any  hazardous  constituent  into 
groundwater  or  surface  water  at  any  future 
time,  the  Administrator  may  waive  the  pro- 
hibition and  requirements  of  paragraphs  (h) 
(l)and(2). 

An  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  the 
above  described  provisions  ceases  to  apply  at 
any  time  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  liner  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  exemption  and  acceptable  repairs 
have  not  been  made  or  where  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  impoundment  is 
no  longer  preventing  the  migration  of  any 
hazardous  constituent  into  groundwater  or 
surface  water. 

With  respect  to  those  impoundments  that 
are  exempted  from  the  prohibition  and  re- 
quirement of  (f)(1)  and  (f)(2)  because  it  has 
a  liner  that  has  been  designed,  constructed, 
installed  and  operated  so  as  to  prevent  haz- 
ardous waste  from  migrating  beyond  the 
liner,  at  closure,  the  owner  or  operator  must 
remove  or  decontaminate  all  waste  residues, 
all  contaminated  liner  material,  and  con- 
taminated soil,  to  the  extent  practicable.  If 
this  can  not  be  accomplished,  the  owner  or 
operator  must  comply  with  appropriate 
post-closure  requirements. 

Subsection  (f)(4)  prohibits  the  storage  or 
treatment  of  any  hazardous  waste  prohibit- 
ed from  one  or  more  methods  of  land  dis- 
posal in  an  interim  status  surface  impound- 


ment unless  that  impoundment  meets  the 
requirements  applicable  to  new  impound- 
ments pursuant  to  3004(k)(l)  (as  added  by 
Section  21  of  the  bill)  or  it  meets  the  ex- 
emptions described  above.  The  Administra- 
tor is  granted  the  authority  to  impose  addi- 
tional requirements  on  any  surface  im- 
poundment receiving  such  a  prohibited 
waste,  where  such  requirements  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  statutory  requirements  for 
storage  and  treatment  of  restricted  wastes 
in  impoundments  are  minimum  require- 
ments. The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  more  stringent  requirements  or  to  pro- 
hibit any  placement  of  restricted  waste  in 
impoundments  altogether  if  he  deems  it  ap- 
propriate taking  into  account  the  factors  in 
Sections  5  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Committee  re- 
ported bill,  as  amended  by  this  amendment. 
Again,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  carve  out  an  exception  to  the  land  dispos- 
al restrictions  of  Section  5,  but  rather  to  set 
minimum  standards  for  the  surface  im- 
poundments which  the  Administrator 
aljows  to  continue  receiving  a  prohibited 
waste  land  disposal  should  still  be  viewed  as 
a  last  resort  option  by  the  Administrator, 
and  land  disposal  includes  the  use  of  surface 
impoundments  for  storage  or  treatment. 

Subsection  (f)(5)  requires  surface  im- 
poundments receiving  hazardous  waste  that 
have  been  prohibited  from  one  or  more 
methods  of  land  disposal  for  treatment,  lo 
remove  treatment  residues  that  are  hazard- 
ous within  at  least  one  year  of  the  entry  of 
the  waste  into  such  impoundment. 

Subsection  (f)(6)  requires  all  surface  im- 
poundments that  have  been  granted  interim 
status  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  to  apply  for  a  final  permit  and  show 
compliance  with  groundwater  monitoring 
and  financial  responsibility  requirements 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
If  this  requirement  is  not  complied  with, 
that  surface  impoundment  shall  lose  its  in- 
terim status,  until  such  time  as  it  can  meet 
these  requirements. 

Subsection  (f)(7)  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  a  determination  regarding  the 
issuance  of  final  permits  to  those  interim 
status  surface  impoundments  that  are  locat- 
ed within  one-quarter  mile  of  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water  within  3 
years  of  enactment. 

Finally,  subsection  (f)(8)  clarifies  that  the 
term  underground  source  of  drinking  water, 
as  used  in  this  subsection,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  term  is  defined  in  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

SUBSECTION  3004  (ll— "AIR  EMISSIONS  FROM 
LAND  DISPOSAL  FACILITIES" 

This  subsection  directs  EPA  to  promul- 
gate regulations,  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment,  for  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  air  emissions  from  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  treatment  and  storage  facili- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Under  current 
regulations,  there  is  no  requirement  for 
land  disposal  facilities  to  identify  or  meas- 
ure the  air  pollution  they  cause.  Many  of 
these  facilities  contain  hazardous  waste 
which  can  and  do  evaporate  into  the  air. 
subjecting  local  neighborhoods  to  potential- 
ly unsafe  levels  of  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

SUBSECTION  3007  lei— FEDERAL  FACILITY 
INSPECTIONS 

This  subsection  requires  the  Administra- 
tor, or  a  state  which  has  an  authorized  haz- 
ardous waste  program,  to  undertake  within 
one  year  of  enactment  a  thorough  annual 


Inspection  of  each  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment, storage  or  disposal  facility  which  is 
operated  by  a  federal  agency  for  compliance 
with  RCRA.  The  record  of  these  inspections 
are  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  con- 
sistent with  both  Section  3007(b)  and  1006 
(providing  for  integration  and  consistency 
with  other  laws). 

SUBSECTION  3007  if  1— FEDERAL  AGENCY 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FACILITY  INVENTORY 

This  provision  specifically  requires  the 
federal  government  to  keep  track  of  the  lo- 
cation and  disposition  of  their  hazardous 
wastes  in  as  detailed  and  thorough  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  initial  report  is  due 
to  be  complied,  published  and  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  by  January  31,  1986,  with 
updated  reports  due  every  two  years  there- 
after. This  Inventory  Is  to  contain,  among 
other  things,  a  description  of  the  location  of 
the  facility,  the  amount  and  type  of  hazard- 
ous waste  disposed  of  and  a  description  of 
how  these  waste  have  been  stored,  treated 
or  disposed  of.  The  amendment  Is  designed 
to  elicit  Information  on  each  current  storage 
and  treatment  facility  as  well  as  past  and 
present  disposal  facilities  containing  a  haz- 
ardous waste  regulated  pursuant  to  RCRA. 
Information  previously  submitted  pursuant 
to  Superfund  need  not  be  resubmitted  but 
should  be  updated. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  The  use  of  sur- 
face impoundment  for  the  storage  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  has  been 
the  Nation's  leading  cause  of  toxic 
contamination.  Almost  one-third  of 
the  Federal  Superfund  sites  were 
caused  by  leaking  surface  impound- 
ments. Eight  of  California's  top  10 
dumpsites  were  contaminated  by  un- 
lined  impoundments  which  were  in- 
capable of  containing  hazardous  liq- 
uids. 

Yet  today,  millions  of  tons  of  haz- 
ardous waste  continue  to  be  legally 
dumped  in  unlined  impoundments. 
The  EPA's  Office  of  Solid  Waste  now 
estimates  that  in  1981  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  country's  hazardous  wastes 
were  disposed  of  in  surface  impound- 
ments and  a  high  percentage  of  these 
are  unlined. 

Recent  studies  on  surface  impound- 
ments provides  overwhelming  evidence 
that: 

First,  surface  impoundments  have 
been  responsible  for  extensive  environ- 
mental contamination. 

Second,  the  continued  use  of  thou- 
sands of  unlined  pits  for  the  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes  poses  an  unprece- 
dented risk  to  public  health. 

Third,  existing  laws  and  EPA  regula- 
tions affecting  hazardous  waste  sur- 
face impoundments  are  totally  inad- 
equate to  halt  the  widespread  con- 
tamination of  our  air,  land,  and  water. 
For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  Breaux  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  its  adoption. 
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D  1440 

Mr.  ArEAUX.  We  have  seen  exam- 
ples, a  id  I  have  seen  statements  by 
companies  that  they  are  willing  to 
spend  !  500  million  to  fix  up  a  refinery, 
but  aie  they  not  willing  to  spend 
enougti  money  to  insure  a  clesm  envi- 
ronmei  it? 

The  [CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  expired. 

(On  i-equest  of  Mr.  Eckart  and  by 
unanin  ous  consent.  Mr.  Breaux  was 
allowec  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minute  5. ) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  th<  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nmn  f r  )m  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  I ORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f 0  r  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  am  endment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  to 
H.R.  2167.  I  have  been  working  with 
him  on  this  amendment  and  concur 
completely  with  his  remarks  and  ex- 
planatiDns  of  our  intent  in  developing 
each  s€  ction. 

I  b€lieve  that  this  amendment, 
which  ve  have  been  developing  for  the 
past  6  1  nonths,  is  necessary  and  will,  in 
conjun;tion  with  the  excellent  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  2867.  provide  a  compre- 
hensiv(  mechanism  for  controlling 
hazard  jus  waste.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  and 
their  s  ,af fs.  have  worked  with  us  and 
have  bsen  very  helpful  in  the  refine- 
ment o  f  our  proposal. 

We  have  attempted  to  ensure  that 
the  tin  letables  included  in  the  amend- 
ment ire  ambitious,  but  reasonable 
and  ac  lievable:  and  we  are  convinced 
that  echnologies  to  attain  those 
schedu  les  are  available. 

The  amendment  provides  that  not 
later  tl  lan  February  1,  1984.  the  place- 
ment c  f  liquid  hazardous  wastes  in  salt 
dome  ;  ormations,  underground  mines, 
or  cav^^s  is  prohibited.  To  the  best  of 
my  knjwledge.  none  of  these  disposal 
locatio  ns  are  currently  being  used,  and 
I  do  njt  believe  that  they  are  appro- 
priate locations  for  the  disposal  of 
liquid  hazardous  wastes  which  may 
leak  aid  be  irretrievably  lost  to  the 
surrounding  envirorunent.  The  use  of 
the  teim  "placement"  is  to  insure  that 
these  ;ypes  of  locations  are  not  used 
even  I  n  the  temporary  storage  of  ma- 
terial while  awaiting  further  treat- 
ment (ir  disposal  processes  or  as  treat- 
ment <  hambers. 

The  effective  date  of  Feburary  1, 
1984.  for  the  prohibitions  on  liquid 
hazarc  ous  wastes  in  salt  domes,  mines, 
and  ca  ves  is  intended  only  to  give  suf- 
ficient time  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  to  formalize  the 
testini  procedures  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  hazardous 
waste  s  in  liquid  form  or  contains  free 
liquidJ ,   not   to   give   time    to   utilize 


those  practices.  EPA  should  insure 
that  the  same  definition  of  "liquid 
hazardous  waste  and  free  liquids  con- 
tained in  hazardous  waste"  is  used  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  waste  is  con- 
tainerized or  not,  and  regardless  of  the 
method  of  placement  proposed. 

Legitimate  concerns  have  been 
raised  that  this  prohibition  would  for- 
ever foreclose  the  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize these  hybrid  facilities  when,  in 
fact,  the  use  of  these  facilities  for  dis- 


have  been  added  which  runs  counter 
to  existing  EPA  practice.  I  am  not  op- 
posed—but rather,  strongly  support— 
the  stabilization  of  liquid  hazardous 
wastes  in  a  maimer  which  renders 
them  permanently  unavailable  to  the 
environment,  such  as  some  of  the 
chemical  stabilization  processes  which 
have  proven  to  be  effective.  However, 
absorbent,  such  as  kitty  litter,  may  act 
like  sponges  when  squeezed— as  might 
occur    when    additional    material    is 


posal  of  certain  wastes  might  be  found    placed  on  top  in  a  landfill— and  yield 
to  be  acceptable  or  preferable  at  some    back  the  liquid. 


time  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  have 
included  a  provision  which  requires 
the  Administration  to  conduct  a  2-year 
study  regarding  the  effects  on  human 
health  and  the  environment  which  are 
associated  with  the  placement  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  in  salt  dome  formations, 
underground  mines,  and  caves.  The 
report  may  include  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  the  modification  of 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

The  placement  of  hazardous  wastes 
other  than  liquids  is  prohibited  in  salt 
dome  formations,  underground  mines, 
or  caves  until  such  a  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  issued  permit  stand- 
ards for  such  facilities  and  a  permit 
has  been  issued  pursuant  to  section 
3005(c).  While  the  risks  associated 
with  nonliquid  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal would,  intuitively,  seem  to  be 
less  and  it  is  conceivable  that  these 
hybrid  locations  for  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  may  prove  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative,  those  risks  and 
the  restrictions  which  must  be  placed 
on  such  use  have  not  been  fully  de- 
cribed  or  developed.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  insure 
that  such  practices  do  not  take  place 
until  the  Administrator  has  carried 
out  the  necessary  regulatory  process 
to  issue  standards  and  permits,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act. 

The  amendment  provides  that  6 
months  after  date  of  enactment  the 
placement  of  bulk  or  noncontainerized 
liquid  hazardous  wastes  in  any  landfill 
is  prohibited,  even  if  that  landfill  has 
liners  and  ground  water  monitoring. 
The  practice  of  disposal  of  liquid  haz- 
ardous wastes  into  landfills  presents  a 
substantial  risk  to  the  environment. 
This  practice,  which  is  currently  only 
utilized  by  about  10  disposal  facilities 
is  certainly  a  practice  which  should  be 
stopped  immediately.  All  of  the  wit- 
nesses testified  at  the  hearing  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment on  these  issues  stated  that  all 
liners  will  eventually  leak. 

The  amendment  provides  that  until 
the  effective  dates,  EPA's  present  re- 
striction on  the  disposal  into  landfills 
or  liquid  hazardous  wastes  and  free 
liquids  contained  in  hazardous  wastes 
will  remain  in  effect. 

The  prohibition  also  applies  to  liquid 
hazardous  wastes  to  which  absorbents 


Not  later  than  6  months  after  date 
of  enactment,  EPA  is  required  to  pro- 
mulgate final  regulations  which  mini- 
mize, to  the  extent  technologically 
feasible,  the  disposal  of  containerized 
liquid  hazardous  wastes  in  any  landfill. 
EPA's  present  practice  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral, containerized  liquid  hazardous 
wastes  are  already  prohibited  from  dis- 
posal in  landfills  because  of  the  signif- 
icant risk  of  container  failure  and  re- 
sultant contamination  of  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  When  we  were 
developing  this  amendment,  we  gave 
serious  consideration  to  prohibiting 
outright  the  disposal  of  all  containers 
of  liquid  hazardous  wastes  into  any 
landfill.  However,  we  learned  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
posal of  specifically  designed  contain- 
ers for  very  small  quantities  of  labora- 
tory wastes,  called  lab  packs,  are  nec- 
essary, relatively  safe,  and  there  are 
no  available  alternatives.  These  lab 
packs  are  drums  in  which  small  con- 
tainers of  laboratory  wastes  are  placed 
along  with  sufficient  absorbent  mate- 
rial to  insure  that  if  inner  containers 
rupture,  the  wastes  are  contained. 
Therefore,  we  have  chosen  to  retain 
the  minimization  criteria  of  H.R.  2867 
with  the  requirement  that  the  general 
restrictions  on  land  disposal  of  con- 
tainerized liquid  hazardous  wastes  will 
remain  in  effect,  and  that  the  effective 
date  for  finding  alternatives  for  the 
disposal  of  restricted  wastes  in  these 
lab  packs  cannot  be  later  than  a  total 
of  54  months  after  enactment  of  this 
act.  This  section  also  requires  that  the 
presence  of  free  liquids  will  be  mini- 
mized in  containerized  hazardous 
wastes  by  means  other  than  the  addi- 
tion of  absorbent  material,  where 
technologically  feasible. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits,  ef- 
fective 1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  placement  of  any  liquid 
which  is  not  a  hazardous  waste  in  a 
landfill  for  which  a  hazardous  waste 
permit  is  required,  unless  the  owner/ 
operator  demonstrates,  or  EPA  deter- 
mines, that  the  only  reasonably  avail- 
able alternative  is  placement  in  a  land- 
fill or  unlined  surface  impoundments 
which  contains  hazardous  wastes,  and 
the  placement  in  the  permitted  land- 
fill will  not  risk  contamination  of  any 
source  of  ground  water.  As  used  in  this 
context,  the  term  "unlined"  means  a 


unit  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  40  C.F.R.,  part  264,  subpart 
K,  as  promulgated  on  July  26,  1982. 
EPA  in  its  present  regulations  has 
taken  into  account  the  risk  which  the 
placement  of  even  water  on  existing 
hazardous  wastes  will  cause.  Leaching 
of  the  hazardous  waste  and  the  subse- 
quent hydraulic  pressure  on  the  liner 
structure,  if  one  exists,  can  be  every 
bit  as  serious  as  the  risk  posed  by  the 
disposal  of  liquid  hazardous  wastes. 

The  prohibitions  established  in  this 
amendment  may  not  be  modified  by 
EPA  during  the  review  of  land  disposal 
prohibitions  required  in  section  5  of 
H.R. 2867. 

The  storage  of  any  hazardous  waste 
which  is  prohibited  from  one  or  more 
methods  of  land  disposal  under  section 
5  of  H.R.  2867  is  prohibited,  except  for 
storage  which  is  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  accumulating  the  necessary  amount 
to  facilitate  proper  recovery,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal.  It  is  intended  that 
this  language  will  ease  EPA's  burden 
in  defining  "sham  storage,"  a  problem 
of  recognized  importance.  Storage 
based  only  on  some  vague  hope  for  a 
future  development  of  appropriate 
treatment  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Hazardous  waste  generators  must  un- 
derstand that  if  there  is  no  ultimate, 
acceptable,  disposal  technique  avail- 
able for  the  hazardous  wastes  which 
they  generate,  they  should  not  gener- 
ate them. 

Our  amendment  also  clarifies  that 
EPA,  in  making  the  reviews  called  for 
prohibition  of  land  disposal  for  certain 
wastes  in  section  5  of  H.R.  2867,  must 
consider  at  least  placement  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  in  landfills,  surface  im- 
poundments, waste  piles,  injection 
well,  land  treatment  facilities,  salt 
domes,  and  undergound  mines  or 
caves.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  all 
cases  these  types  of  activities  must  be 
prohibited,  but  rather,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  rigorous  review  and  anal- 
ysis required  to  determine  the  accept- 
ability of  each  method  of  land  disposal 
for  restricted  wastes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  environmen- 
tal problems  that  we  have  today  is  the 
seepage  of  industrial  wastes,  including 
hazardous  materials,  into  the  ground 
water  from  unlined  or  ineffectively 
lined  surface  impoundments. 

The  record  is  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  the  present  Superfund  sites 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  unlined 
surface  impoundments— including 

some  of  those  used  in  industrial 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  A  cur- 
rent EPA  draft  report  assessing  the 
magnitude  and  potential  effects  of  sur- 
face impoundments  on  ground  water 
quality  states  that  nearly  half  of  the 
existing  industrial  impoundments  are 
located  over  unsaturated  zones  that 
afford  little  or  no  protection  to  ground 
water  supplies.  Seventy  percent  of 
these  industrial  sites  are  unlined.  Two 
hundred    and    fifty   cases   of   ground 


water  contamination  from  industrial 
surface  impoundments  have  been  doc- 
umented and  45  percent  of  these  con- 
taminated sites  were  not  discovered 
until  after  water  quality  had  been  ad- 
versely affected.  We  can  no  longer  run 
the  risks  involved  in  allowing  unlined, 
or  inadequately  lined,  surface  im- 
poundments to  be  used  for  the  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  wastes. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  contains 
a  requirement  that,  not  later  than  4 
years  after  date  of  enactment,  hazard- 
ous wastes  cannot  be  place  in  a  surface 
impoundment     which     is     operating 
under  interim  status,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  issued  a  final  permit 
for  that  facility.  For  hazardous  wastes 
listed  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
schedule  for  permitting  and  retrofit 
requirements  would  run  from  the  date 
on    which    such    hazardous    waste    is 
listed.   The   permits   must   contain   a 
compliance  schedule   for   retrofitting 
those  impoundments  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements established  in  section  21  of 
the  bill  for  new  impoundments  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  2  years  after  the  permit  issuance 
date.  Exceptions  are  allowed  for  sur- 
face   impoundments    which    already 
have  a  properly  designed,  constructed, 
installed,  and  operated  liner  and  are 
located  farther  than  one-quarter  mile 
from    any    ground    water    source    of 
drinking  water,   or  can   demonstrate 
that  they  will  prevent  the  migration 
of  any  hazardous  constituent  into  the 
ground  water  or  surface  water  at  any 
future  time.  It  is  intended  that,  when 
making  the  determinations  regarding 
the   exception   of   a    particular    unit, 
EPA  will  apply  similar  standards  to 
those   they   now   use   in   determining 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
40  CFR  264,  subpart  K  as  currently  in 
effect.   In  order  to  insure  continued 
proper  operation,  the  exceptions  shall 
terminate  at  such  a  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  liner 
has  failed  in  operation,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator also  determines  that  ac- 
ceptable repairs  have  been  made.  The 
exemptions  are  intended  to  recognize 
the  decreased  risks  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  facilities  which  have 
shown  good  faith  in  operating  proper- 
ly installed  liners  and  are  not  in  close 
proximity      to      underground      water 
sources,  or  which  are  located  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude,  for  all  time, 
the  migration  of  hazardous  constitu- 
ents to  surface  or  ground  waters.  The 
prohibitions  and  exemptions  are  not 
intended  to  preclude  the  Administra- 
tor   of    EPA    from    instituting    more 
stringent  requirements  or  prohibitions 
should  he  consider  them  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

The  term  "underground  source  of 
drinking  water"  is  used  as  provided  for 
in  regulations  developed  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  exempts 
the  same  aquifers  which  are,  or  will 
be,  exempted  in  those  regulations. 


For  surface  impoundments  which 
are  used  to  treat  the  most  hazardous 
of  wastes,  those  prohibited  from  one 
or  more  forms  of  land  disposal,  and 
the  treatment  residues  remain  hazard- 
ous, those  residues  must  be  removed 
within  1  year  of  their  entry  into  the 
impoundment.  If  the  removal  process 
is  continuous  in  nature,  the  1-year 
period  would  be  applicable  to  an  esti- 
mated average  retention  time. 

The  requirements  for  surface  im- 
poundments, operating  under  interim 
status  or  a  final  permit,  used  to  store 
or  treat  hazardous  wastes  which  have 
been  prohibited  from  one  or  more 
forms  of  land  disposal,  shall  become 
effective  on  the  same  date  as  those 
prohibitions  become  effective. 

For  surface  impoundments  which 
are  operating  under  interim  status  at 
the  date  of  enactment,  completed  ap- 
plications (part  B's)  for  final  permits 
under  section  3005(c)  must  be  received 
within  12  months  and  the  owner  or  op- 
erator must  demonstrate  compliance 
at  that  time  with  ground  water  moni- 
toring requirements  or  interim  status 
shall  terminate.  EPA's  ground  water 
monitoring  requirements  have  been  in 
effect  since  November  1981  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  noncompliance  at  this 
late  date.  Prompt  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted applications  for  final  permits 
should  allow  EPA  to  undertake  the 
permitting  process  without  further 
delay. 

Within  3  years,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  final  permit  determina- 
tions for  all  surface  impoundments 
which  are  located  within  one-quarter 
mile  of  an  underground  source  of 
drinking  water.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  guidance  in  setting  pri- 
orities for  permit  issuance. 

Air  emissions  from  land  disposal  fa- 
cilities have  long  been  recognized  as  a 
serious  source  of  risk  to  human  health 
and  the  environment.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  EPA  promulgate 
regulations  for  monitoring  and  control 
of  air  emissions  at  hazardous  waste  fa- 
cilities not  later  than  2  years  after  en- 
actment. I  believe  that  2  years  is 
ample  time  for  EPA  to  develop  such 
regulations. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  a  lead  role  in 
developing  and  implementing  accepta- 
ble hazardous  waste  disposal  practices. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  contains 
three  provisions  which  deal  with  Fed- 
eral facilities. 

First,  Federal  facilities  are  allowed 
an  initial  waiver,  by  the  Administra- 
tor, of  only  18  months  for  waste  pro- 
hibited in  accordance  with  H.R.  2867 
for  which  adequate  capacity  is  un- 
available. The  waiver  may  be  extended 
to  30  months  for  instances  in  which 
capacity  is  found  to  be  still  unavail- 
able at  18  months,  but  for  no  longer 
than  a  total  of  30  months.  The  bill. 
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H.R.  2167.  contains  an  allowable 
waiver  of  42  months  for  other  facili- 
ties f  acei  1  with  the  same  problem.  I  be- 
lieve thit  the  Federal  Government 
can.  atfid  should  develop  its  own  alter- 
natives (»n  an  accelerated  schedule  if 
so  requii  ed. 

Second ,  the  inspection  frequency  for 
some  Fei  leral  facilities  is  reduced  from 
2  years,  applicable  to  all  sources,  to 
not  less  often  than  every  year  for  fa- 
cilities 01  )erated  by  a  Federal  agency. 

And,  third,  each  Federal  agency  is 
required  to  compile  and  publish  an  in- 
ventory describing  the  location  of  each 
hazardous  waste  site  which  the  Feder- 
al agen:y  is  responsible  for,  and 
update  that  report  no  less  frequently 
than  every  2  years.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  major  source  of  hazard- 
ous waste,  and  I  believe  that  such  an 
inventor  (f  is  vital  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  agencies  are  acting  in 
a  mann<r  which  sets  an  example  for 
the  rest  )f  the  country. 

Mr.  Cliairmaui.  obviously  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  to  H.R.  2867 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
I  believ ;  that  in  combination  with 
other  prDvisions  of  H.R.  2867,  which  I 
cosponscred  and  fully  support,  this 
amendment  will  offer  a  truly  compre- 
hensive 1  )rotection  program  for  human 
health  a  id  our  land,  air,  and  water  en- 
vironmei  its.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  E:KART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  Bl  tEAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  n  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ei:KART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ciairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  It 
raises  se  /eral  issues  that  are  of  critical 
importance  to  my  constituency  and  I 
think  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  cefinition  of  "land  disposal" 
was  not  broad  enough  in  the  existing 
legislation.  The  gentleman's  inclusion 
in  his  ar  lendment  of  dealing  with  nat- 
ural formations,  such  as  caves,  salt 
domes,  and  underground  mines,  of 
which  I  find  several  in  my  particular 
constituency,  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  me. 

We  wi  ;nessed  attempts  to  dispose  of 
hazardo  IS  wastes  in  very  large  salt 
caverns  that  occur  naturally  beneath 
my  constituency  and  beneath  Lake 
Erie,  wh  ich  is  a  source  of  fresh  drink- 
ing wate  r  for  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  N  artheastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  ]  ncluding  this  in  the  definition 
section  of  "land  disposal"  is  a  very  im- 
portant additional  safeguard. 

The  s(  cond  thing  that  is  of  great  sig- 
nif icanc ;  is  for  the  first  time  including 
the  qu<stion  of  air  emissions  from 
these  sites.  Clearly,  people  who  live 
nearby  ;  ire  plagued  not  only  by  poten- 
tial coi  lamination  of  their  ground 
water,  b  ut  the  noxious  fumes  that  can 
result  f  1  om  the  disposal  at  these  waste 
sites  of   hese  wastes  in  the  ground. 


Of  course,  the  last  thing  is  to  include 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  pe- 
numbra of  our  protections.  There  is  no 
rea.son  to  derive  a  lower  standard  of 
protection  for  individuals  who  happen 
to  live  near  Federal  lands  than  individ- 
uals who  may  happen  to  live  near 
other,  private-owned  lands.  To  include 
Federal  facilities,  to  add  air  quality 
protection  and  to  include  natural  for- 
mations I  think  makes  sense  both  en- 
vironmentally and  economically. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  couple  of  questions 
about  his  amendment,  but  first  I 
would  like  to  say  once  again  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  a  leader  in  trying 
to  deal  with  problems  that  concern 
people  in  his  district  and  State,  and  in 
our  country,  and  I  know  that  is  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  here. 

But  I  do  have  some  questions  about 
the  extremes,  perhaps,  to  which  this 
amendment  goes. 

Let  me  just  ask.  as  one  who  is  not 
that  knowledgeable  in  this  area,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  have  two  liners?  If 
you  have  a  liner  of  clay  or  synthetic 
material,  or  whatever,  that  would  pre- 
vent any  leakage,  why  have  two?  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  calling  for 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds. 
If  the  liner  is  going  to  work,  you  do 
not  need  two— one  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  absolutely  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  is  why  we 
have  contained,  in  this  legislation,  cer- 
tain exemptions.  We  have  exemptions 
that  say.  "company,  if  you  have  a  sur- 
face impoundment  that  has  one  liner, 
you  can  be  exempted.  The  only  thing 
you  have  to  show  us  is  that  the  single 
liner  is  in  fact  working." 

The  second  point  is  that  we  go  even 
further  than  that.  We  say.  "OK.  com- 
pany, if  you  have  no  liner  at  all,  and 
you  have  a  surface  impoundment  sit- 
ting on  top  of  the  ground  and  you 
have  no  liner,  you  can  still  come  in 
and  get  an  exemption  if  the  operator 
can  demonstrate  that  the  impound- 
ment was  designed,  operated,  and  lo- 
cated so  as  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
any  hazardous  constituents  into  the 
ground  water." 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  even  if 
you  have  no  liner,  the  only  thing  we 
need  you  to  do  is  to  come  in  and  show 
that  it  is  designed  not  to  leak  and  it  in 
fact  is  not  going  to  leak  any  hazardous 
constituents  into  the  ground  water. 

If  they  can  show  that,  they  do  not 
have  to  have  any  liner.  Or  if  they  have 
a  single  liner,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  ex- 
emption also  is  available  in  that  case. 


Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  more  specific  questions,  and 
then  I  will  comment,  on  my  own  time, 
about  the  amendment  in  general. 

What  if  a  company  is  able  to  show 
that  they  may  not  have  the  type  of 
liner  the  gentleman  is  looking  for  but 
can  show  clearly  that  there  is  no  leak- 
age in  their  impoundment  area.  Do 
they  still  have  to  retrofit? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Under  the  second 
part  of  the  exemption,  if  a  company 
has  absolutely  no  liner  and  that  com- 
pany can  come  in  and  show  that  their 
impoundment  where  they  are  keeping 
the  hazardous  waste  is  in  fact  designed 
and  is  being  operated  and  is  located  in 
an  area  as  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
any  of  these  hazardous  constituents 
into  the  ground  water,  the  Administra- 
tor can  waive  the  prohibition.  They  do 
not  have  to  do  anything  more.  So 
whether  they  have  one  liner  or  no 
liner  or  a  different  type  of  liner,  if 
they  can  show  what  we  are  saying,  and 
that  is,  basically,  "Do  not  mess  up  the 
human  health  and  environment,"  they 
do  not  have  to  take  these  actions. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  if  they  can  show  that 
there  is  not  that  leakage,  then  they 
could  get  an  exemption;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  say  that  from 
the  point  of  being  technically  correct, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  exact  exemp- 
tion. But  the  exact  exemption,  basical- 
ly, in  summary,  says:  If  a  company  has 
a  single  liner  and  that  is  installed- — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Breaux 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  first  exemption 
is  if  the  owner  or  the  operator  of  the 
surface  impoundment  can  demon- 
strate that,  first  of  all,  his  impound- 
ment is  not  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  a  source  of  underground  drinking 
water  and  that  it  has  one  liner  that  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  hazardous 
waste  from  going  through  the  liner, 
they  are  all  right,  they  are  out. 

The  second  category  is  if  the  surface 
impoundment  has  no  liner  at  all,  I 
mean  just  hazardous  waste  on  top  of 
the  ground  in  a  surface  impoundment, 
the  company  can  still  get  out  of 
having  to  retrofit  if  they  can  show 
that  their  operation  is  operated  and 
located  so  as  to  prevent  the  migration 
of  any  hateardous  constituents  into  the 
ground  water  or  the  surface  water  at 
any  future  time.  That  is  all  they  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  address 
one  additional  question  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  this  company  has  a  liner  and 
can  also  show  that  there  is  not  any  mi- 
gration, but  they  are  located  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  an  underground 
source  of  drinking  water,  then  they 
are  still  out  of  the  ball  park:  they  still 
have  to  retrofit  with  two  liners? 


Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  they  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  any  require- 
ment if  they  can  meet  the  second  test, 
which  is  the  test  that  I  just  repeated, 
that  they  could  be  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  they  could  be  on  top  of  a 
source  of  drinking  water  and  they 
could  have  no  liner,  if  they  can  only 
show  that  their  operation  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  haz- 
ardous constituents  into  the  ground 

water.  ^    ^     ^ 

Mr  LOTT.  Well,  what  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  is  that  the  showing  which 
must  be  made  to  qualify  that  for  the 
second  exemption  is  that  there  will  be 
no  migration  into  the  ground  water  at 
any  future  time.  This  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  show. 

Mr  BREAUX.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi that  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment lets  that  operator  out  even 
though  he  is  on  top  of  a  source  of 
drinking  water  if  he  can  show  that  his 
operation  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
migration  of  any  hazardous  constitu- 
ents. .„ 
Mr.   FLORIO.   Mr.    Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  observe, 
with  regard  to  the  gentleman's  first 
question,  the  definitive  study  on  this 
whole  matter  was  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor  Montague    at    Princeton,   who 
looked  at  four  state-of-the-art  double 
liners  and  found  that  all  four  of  them 
were   operating   in   an   effective   way. 
That  reinforces  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  making,  that 
this  almost  has  to  be  a  site-specific 
evaluation  to  see  what  it  is  that  is 
being  put  into  these  facilities,  because 
the  liners  are  effectively  plastic.  There 
is  a  substantial  difference  between  the 
nature  of  the  toxic  wastes  that  are 
being  put  in.  So  even  double  liners, 
under  certain  circumstances,  put  in  a 
state-of-the-art   fashion,   may   not   be 
appropriate.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  He  spells  out 
that  capability  of  dealing  with  it  in  an 
appropriate  site-specific  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ritter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breaux  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  ... 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  item  3. 
part  (A),  where  they  talk  about  the 
characterization  of  the  impoundment, 
they  talk  about  that  the  impoundment 
(a)  was  not  within  one-quarter  of  a 
mile    of    an    underground    source    of 


drinking  water  and  first  had  a  liner  de- 
signed and  constructed,  and  second 
had  a  liner  designed  and  constructed. 
So  there  are  three  features,  and  it 
sounds  as  if  either  of  those  features 
would,  if  not  fulfilled,  disqualify  the 
impoundment,  and  the  conversation 
between  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi indicated  that  if  the  liner  was  de- 
signed so  as  to  prevent  migration  was 
so  deemed  effective,  then  the  drinking 
water  source  could  be  on  top  of  the 
impoundment,  but  the  language  does 
not  say  that. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
adapt  the  language  to  accommodate 
what  he  has  spoken  about  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  try  and  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  the  gentleman 
as  intended  in  the  written  language. 
We  basically  say  that  we  have  three 
categories  of  exemptions  so  that  you 
do  not  have  to  retrofit.  First  of  all  you 
have  to  not  be  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a  source  of  underground  drink- 
ing water.  And  then,  if  you  fit  that, 
you  either  have  to  have  the  first  liner, 
which  is  a  synthetic  liner,  like  a  plastic 
vinyl  liner,  or  the  second  liner,  which 
is  generally  a  clay  liner. 

So  if  you  are  not  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  a  source  of  drinking  water 
and  you  have  either  a  plastic  liner  or  a 
clay  liner  that  is  designed  to  prevent 
hazardous  wastes  from  going  through 
those  liners,  you  are  out.  That  is  your 
exemption. 

Then  we  have  the  third  category. 
The  third  category  does  not  talk  about 
the  quarter  of  a  mile.  You  could  be 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  source 
of  drinking  water  and  you  do  not  have 
to  have  any  liner,  you  do  not  have  to 
have  a  single  liner  in  that  category,  or 
you  could  have  a  liner,  but  you  do  not 
have  to.  In  the  third  category,  the 
standard  is  that  your  operation  is  de- 
signed and  operated  and  located  so  as 
to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  haz- 
ardous constituents  into  the  ground 
water  or  surface  water  at  any  future 
time. 
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If  you  can  meet  that  standard,  then 
you  are  also  out.  I  would  also  offer  to 
the  Members  at  this  time  that  that 
standard  is  current  EPA  regulations  as 
far  as  surface  impoundments  are  con- 
cerned. 

So  they  have  three  exemptions,  is 
what  I  am  saying,  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BREAUX.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
that  I  was  happy  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  with 
his  staff  in  developing  the  language  of 


this  amendment.  It  does  address  a 
very  serious  environmental  problem 
involving  surface  impoundments. 

The  EPA  has  taken  a  position  oppos- 
ing passage  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  one  of  the  points  that  EPA 
makes  is 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  gentleman's  position  as  op- 
posed to  EPA's  position. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  EPA  makes  the 
point  that  they  carmot  make  the  nec- 
essary regulatory  amendments,  they 
do  not  have  time  within  the  stringent 
framework  and  timetable  provided  by 
this  amendment  to  issue  final  permits 
to  all  the  surface  impoundments  that 

exist  r 

Could  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breaux  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  comment  on 
that  point. 

Here  is  what  we  are  giving  them, 
folks.  We  are  giving  them  4  years  to  go 
out  and  look  at  the  1.700  surface  im- 
poundments in  the  United  States:  4 
years  to  go  out  and  look  at  those  that 
have  an  interim  permit  right  now,  and 
say,  "Hey.  guys,  you  have  to  get  your 
final  permit." 

Then  after  they  get  the  final  permit, 
we  give  them  an  additional  2  years  to 
have  in  place  a  program  that  meets 
these  new  requirements. 

We  are  giving  them  6  years  to  reach 
the  goal  that  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, which  is  only,  'Hey,  do  not  leak 
that  junk  into  the  surface  iground 
water  that  we  are  drinking."  If  they 
tell  you  that  they  cannot  do  it  within 
6  years,  then  we  better  get  an  entirely 
new  EPA;  6  years  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to 

yield    to    the    gentleman    from    New 

Jerscv. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  important 
point  is  the  amendment  that  was  just 
passed  with  the  self-certification  pro- 
visions in  it  will  be  able  to  target 
EPA's  resources  and  energies  to  those 
facilities  that  do  not  certify  that  they 
are  in  compliance  with  ground  water, 
with  fiscal  requirements,  with  regard 
to  postclosure.  so  the  argument  that 
you  have  this  broad  scope,  we  can  very 
much  refine  that  because  we  have  just 
changed  the  law  to  be  able  to  target  in 
on  those  land  surface  impoundments 
that  are  most  in  need  of  scrutiny  early 

on. 

So  what  it  is  we  have  done  here 
today  with  this  amendment  and  the 
previous  amendment  will  enable  us  to 
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If  this  happens  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
thP  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


cient    enough    to     adversely     affect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
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BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  a  brief  com- 
ment, I  guess  more  to  a  point  than 
anything  else,  we  only  have  EPA's 
study  on  surface  impoundments,  in- 
dustrial surface  impoundments,  in  this 
country  in  July  of  this  year.  This 
amendment  is  largely  based  on  the 
problem  that  they  pointed  out  existed 
in  their  July  report. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  few  points.  First  of  all,  it  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  that  a  letter 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  from  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
Assistant  Administrator  of  EPA  for 
Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Response, 
stating  the  reasons  for  their  opposi- 
tion, be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  so 
that  all  Members  will  have  access  to  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  5,  1983 
Congressman  James  Broyhill, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,   House  Energy 
and     Commerce    Committee,     Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill;  When  Floor 
consideration  of  HR  2867  resumes,  the 
House  will  take  up  the  Breaux  amendment. 
I  want  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  state 
EPA's  concerns  with  that  amendment. 

I  share  the  goal  of  Congressman  Breaux 
in  wanting  to  prevent  future  contamination 
of  our  ground  water  by  pro%'iding  tougher 
liner  requirements  for  surface  impound- 
ments. Through  his  amendment  Congress- 
man Breaux  attempts  to  prevent  leakage 
from  ineffective  or  poorly  constructed  sur- 
face impoundments.  However,  because  of 
the  stringent  timeframes  and  the  "hammer 
provision",  this  amendment  will  cause 
severe  strain  on  EPA's  permitting  resources 
and  bring  harsh  sanctions  on  the  surface 
impoundment  operators. 

This  amendment  requires  that  most  sur- 
face impoundments  receive  a  final  permit  in 
4  years  or  cease  operation.  These  permits 
must  require  that  double  liners  be  installed 
within  2  years  after  issuance.  Although  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  gives  an 
exemption  from  the  double-liner  regulation 
for  certain  surface  impoundments,  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  surface  impoundment  lo- 
cated within  a  quarter  mile  of  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water.  An  esti- 
mated 95  percent  of  all  currently  operating 
sites  are  located  within  a  quarter  mile  of  a 
drinking  water  supply.  The  second  exemp- 
tion is  also  narrow  and  we  expect  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  surface  impoundment 
operators  will  be  able  to  make  the  required 
demonstration.  Therefore  the  exemptions 
offered  by  Congressman  Breaux  are  so 
slight  that  they  offer  little  relief  from  this 
amendment. 

EPA  cannot  make  the  necessary  regula- 
tory amendments  and  issue  final  permits  to 
all  surface  impoundments  within  the  strin- 
gent timeframe  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment. Yet,  under  the  "hammer"  provision 
in  the  amendment,  many  currently  operat- 
ing surface  impoundments  will  be  forced  to 
close  as  a  result  of  not  receiving  a  permit. 
This  will  be  particularly  problematic  for  on- 
site  surface  impoundments  associated  di- 
rectly with   a  manufacturing  process.  Be- 


cause such  impoundments  are  frequently 
used  on  a  continuing  basis  for  waste  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal,  closure  of  the  im- 
poundment is  likely  to  disrupt  the  manufac- 
turing process  itself  until  alternative  man- 
agement capacity  is  found  and  necessary 
changes  are  made  to  accommodate  off-site 
shipment  of  waste.  Thus,  the  amendment 
places  a  severe  burden  on  the  surface  im- 
poundment owner/operator  who  has  no  con- 
trol over  EPA's  ability  to  issue  permits. 

The  amendment  also  bans  the  disposal  of 
bulk  and  containerized  liquid  hazardous 
waste  in  salt  domes,  underground  mines, 
and  caves.  It  temporarily  bans  the  place- 
ment of  other  hazardous  waste  in  salt 
domes,  underground  mines,  and  caves  until 
the  EPA  promulgates  permitting  standards 
and  permits  are  Issued.  EPA  is  not  aware  of 
any  technical  basis  for  this  ban,  and  there- 
fore opposes  it. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Members'  attention  the  severe 
implications  of  the  Breaux  amendment  to 
both  the  EPA  and  the  regulated  communi- 
ty. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  M.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Now,  as  I  understand 
this  amendment,  it  requires  that  most 
surface  impoundments  receive  a  final 
permit  in  4  years  or  cease  operation. 
These  permits  must  require  double 
liners  within  2  years  after  issuance.  Al- 
though one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  gives  an  exemption  for 
double-liner  regulation  for  certain  sur- 
face impoundments,  it  does  not  apply, 
as  I  understand  the  language  in  the 
bill,  to  any  surface  impoundment  lo- 
cated within  a  quarter  mile  of  an  un- 
derground source  of  drinking  water. 

So  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
on  that.  Maybe  our  colloquy  here  has 
helped  to  clear  it  up,  but  this  is  a 
point  that  was  raised  by  EPA. 

An  estimated  95  percent  of  all  the 
currently  operating  surface  impound- 
ments are  located  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  underground  drinking  water. 

The  second  exemption  is  also 
narrow,  and  we  expect  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand, only  small  percentages  of 
surface  impoundment  operators  will 
be  able  to  make  the  required  demon- 
stration. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  want  hazardous 
materials  leaking  into  ground  water. 

But  I  am  also  worried  about  us  going 
overboard  in  the  other  direction  and 
requiring  very  expensive  retrofitting 
that  may  not  be  necessary.  In  my 
hometown  we  have  a  refinery,  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  the  world,  that 
just  completed  an  extensive  expan- 
sion. They  utilize  surface  impound- 
ments in  their  operations.  These  im- 
poundments are  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  drinking  water.  The  operator 
can  show  very  clear  proof  that  there  is 
no  leakage,  but  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment,  they  still 
might  be  unable  to  qualify  for  one  of 
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these  exemptions.  If  this  happens  the 
facility  may  have  to  shut  down  and/or 
spend  $27  million  to  comply  with  this 
amendment. 

The  last  exemption  in  the  amend- 
ment   would    waive    retrofit    require- 
ments  for   impoundments   "designed, 
operated,  and  located  so  as  to  prevent 
the  migration  of  any  hazardous  con- 
taminants into  the  ground  water  or 
surface  water  at  any  future  time.  EPA 
officials  say  that  a  showing  of  no  mi- 
gration at  any  future  time  is  impossi- 
ble in  most  circumstances.  Therefore, 
this  exemption  has  little  applicability. 
While  we  do  not  want  these  hazard- 
ous substances  leaking  into  the  drink- 
ing water  or  the  soil  unnecessarily,  we 
also    have    to    be    concerned    about 
whether  or  not  this  goes  too  far  m  re- 
quiring a  finding  now  that  there  will 
be  no  migration  at  any  future  time. 
We  must  consider  what  this  could  do 
to  that  facility,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  our  Nation  from  an  energy 
standpoint  and  a  lot  to  my  hometown 
as  far  as  the  opportunity  for  people  to 
have  jobs. 

So  I  am  just  not  sure  that  we  are 
granting  reasonable  exemptions  where 
there  is  not  a  leakage,  even  if  they  are 
close  to  ground  water,  or  if  they  have 
adequate  protection  so  that  they  do 
not  have  to  go  in  and.  in  effect,  shut 
down  such  a  facility. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  HANCE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr   HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hance  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Insert 
•salt  bed  formations."  after  'salt  dome  for- 
mations" wherever  it  appears. 

Mr  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  brief  and  self-ex- 
planatory. It  just  inserts  the  words 
"salt  beds."  In  the  drafting  of  the 
original  amendment,  salt  beds  were 
left  out.  They  are  almost  the  same  as 
salt  domes.  ,    ^  ^.  .     ,  ^ 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  clar- 
ification was  made.  The  amendment,  I 
believe,  is  agreeable  with  the  author  of 
the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  author  of  the  basic  amendment. 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  it. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  agree  that  the  geti- 
tleman's  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary  and  needed,  and  l 
support  it. 


D  1500 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  oppose  the  Breaux  amendment. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  engage  in  a 
colloquy  that  clarifies  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  fears, 
which  is  close  off  things  and  close 
down  things  that  are  basically  not 
troublesome.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
have  to  look  at  when  we  look  at  the 
Breaux  amendment. 

In  my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  he  did  point  out  a  part 
of  the  amendment  which  talked  about 
the  impoundment  being  all  right  if  it 
was  designed,  operated,  and  located  so 
as  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any- 
that  is  zero— hazardous  constituent 
into  the  ground  water  or  surface  water 
at  any  future  time.  What  that  is 
saying  is  zero  amounts,  zero  migration 
off  into  perpetuity. 

I  submit  that  there  may  be  no  facili- 
ties that  meet  that  kind  of  a  rigorous 
test.  It  is  simply  a  test  which  leaves 
zero  room  for  difference. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RITTER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
third  exemption  that  is  listed  is  basi- 
cally existing  law  in  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  an  exemption  that  an 
operator  can  in  fact  get  from  having 
to  have  a  surface  impoundment  with  a 
single  liner. 

Let  me  say  something  else.  As  to 
hazardous  constituents,  in  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio),  on  page  43  of 
that  bill,  it  talks  about  "hazardous 
constituents,"  and  it  says: 

The  Administrator  shall  also  identify  or 
list  those  hazardous  wastes  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
solely  because  they  contain  hazardous  con- 
stituents. 

And  they  identify  some  of  them,  and 
then  they  go  further  and  say- 

At  concentration  levels  in  excess  which 
adversely  affect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

So  what  this  exemption  says,  when 
it  talks  of  "hazardous  constituents,"  or 
the  migration  of  any  hazardous  con- 
stituents, is  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  migration  of  any  hazardous 
constituents  that  are  of  such  a  concen- 
tration which  adversely  affects  human 
health  and  the  environment.  That  is  a 
qualifying  phrase  on  any  hazardous 
constituent.  It  would  have  to  be  suffi- 


cient   enough    to     adversely     affect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  hazardous 
constituent  that  is  leaking  through 
does  not  adversely  affect  human 
health  and  the  environment  because  it 
was  of  such  a  low  concentration,  then 
it  would  be  all  right  as  far  as  the  retro- 
fit requirement  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarify- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  one  more 
time  in  a  very  direct  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

If  a  facility  can  show  that  there  is 
no  migration  from  its  impoundment, 
even  though  they  are  within  one-quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  an  underground  drink- 
ing water  source,  can  they  be  exempt- 
ed? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
yes.  and  qualifying  to  that,  as  opposed 
to  the  way  he  asked  the  question,  is 
the  statement  that  if  they  have  no 
liner  and  they  are  in  fact  located 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  an  un- 
derground source  of  drinking  water,  if 
they  can  show  that  that  facility  was 
designed,  and  operated,  and  located  so 
as  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
hazardous  constituents  into  the  envi- 
ronment, they  are  out. 

Mr.    LOTT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    am 
afraid  I  got  lost  somewhere  in  there 


again. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  In  layman's  language, 
what  they  would  have  to  show,  if  they 
have  no  liner,  is  that  their  facility  is 
not  allowing  the  migration  of  any  haz- 
ardous constituent  into  the  environ- 
ment. And  the  definition  of  "hazard- 
ous constituent"  talks  in  terms  of  the 
concentration  of  that  hazardous  toxic 

chemical. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try 
this  one  more  time. 

Regardless  of  what  they  can  show  or 
how  they  would  construct  it,  if  they 
can  show  there  is  no  leakage,  will  they 
be  exempted? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Well,  that  question 
mandates  an  additional  phrase  in 
front  of  it.  If  they  can  show  that  there 
is  no  migration  of  any  hazardous  con- 
stituents into  the  ground  water,  the 
answer  is,  yes.  they  can  get  out  of  the 
retrofit  requirement. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  this  item  (B)  is  de- 
pendent on  a  previous  definition  of 
"hazardous  constituents"  which  takes 
into  account  the  level  of  hazard  to 
human  health? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

will    yield    further,    they 

be  prohibited  if  what  was 

Lhrough    their    surface    im- 

is  not  at  a  concentration 

is  likely  to  adversely  affect 

Health  and  the  environment. 

of  the  definition  on  page 

Ibill. 

TTER.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 

gentleman. 

like  to  return  again  to  this 
to  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
inderground  source  of  drink- 
It  has  two  provisions: 
iner   designed,    constructed,    in- 
operated  to  prevent  hazardous 
passing  into  the  liner  at  any 
the  active  life  of  the  facility:  or 
liner  designed,  constructed,  in- 
operated  to  prevent  hazardous 
migrating  beyond  the  liner  to 
siibsurface  soil,  ground  water,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  active 
acility. 

same  definitions  of  "hazard 
health  and  concentrations" 
part  (A)(i)(ii)  as  the  gentle- 
defined  it  in  part  (B)? 

I  am  sorry.  I  would 
gentleman  to  repeat  the  ques- 


I  am  referring  to  part 
defines  this  one-quarter  of  a 
from  a  source  of  under- 
dtinking  water.  And  I  might 
as  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
"drinking  water,"  it  is  not 
dfinking  water  source  at  the 
i  me  but  it  is  a  drinking  water 
while  not  potable  pres- 
be  treated  to  become  pota- 
point  in  the  future.  So  it  is 
definition. 
part  (i)  it  says  this: 
had  I  liner  designed,  constructed,  in- 
stalled anc  operated  to  prevent  hazardous 
waste  fron  passing  into  the  liner  at  any 
time  durini :  the  active  life  of  the  facility;  or 
(ii)  had  i  liner  designed,  constructed,  in- 
stalled anc  operated  to  prevent  hazardous 
waste  fron  migrating  beyond  the  liner  to 
adjacent  si  ibsurface  soil,  ground  water,  or 
surface  wa  er  at  any  time  during  the  active 
life  of  the  facility. 


ri  jorous 


again  a  kind  of  per- 
a  kind  of  an  attempt  to 
sero  risk. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ritter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  definition 
that  the  gentleman  described  in  part 
(B)  which  talked  about  the  relative 
level  of  hazard  to  human  health  and 
hazardous  constituents,  is  that  opera- 
tive in  part  (A)(i)  and  (ii)? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  and  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question,  I 
would  respond  with  the  following 
answer:  That  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  hazardous  constituents 
under  part  (B),  we  are  talking  about  a 
definition  that  follows  the  definition 
on  page  43  of  the  bill  itself  which  talks 
about  wastes  that  are  in  such  a  con- 
centrated form  that  they  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  human  health  and  the 
envirorunent. 

Mr.  RITTER.  That  is  part  (B)? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  That  is  part  (B). 

In  part  (A),  subsection  (i)  and  (ii),  we 
are  talking  about  hazardous  wastes 
that  are  in  fact  on  the  EPA  RCRA  list. 
They  are  listed  because  of  their  con- 
centrations or  because  of  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  they  have. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  one 
on  which  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement. But  we  have  the  chemical 
instrumentation  to  detect  conceivably 
in  this  day  and  age  parts  per  trillion, 
and  this  says:  "*  •  *  to  prevent  hazard- 
ous waste  from  migrating  beyond  the 
liner  to  adjacent  subsurface  soil, 
ground  water,  or  surface  water  at  any 
time  *  •  •."  So  what  we  are  getting 
into  again  is  a  kind  of  a  zero  risk  de- 
scription, and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  intends  with  his 
language. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  "hazardous 
waste"  in  this  context  is  the  same  defi- 
nition of  "hazardous  waste"  that  is  in 
fact  used  by  RCRA  and  EPA  to  decide 
whether  a  waste  is  in  fact  hazardous. 
That  takes  into  consideration  concen- 
trated amounts.  So  if  it  is  not  hazard- 
ous because  it  is  only  one  drop  in  the 
ocean,  it  would  not  apply  here, 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  definition 
of  "hazardous  waste"  does  not  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  concentra- 
tions. The  definition  is  "flammable, 
toxic,  reactive,  or  corrosive,"  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
concentration.  That  is  my  concern 
with  this. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  a  substance, 
because  of  its  limited  amount  or  con- 
tent, loses  the  characteristics  of  being 
hazardous,  then,  of  course,  it  would 
not  fall  within  this  definition. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Well,  the  substance 
itself  could  be  hazardous,  but  in  parts 
per  billion  or  trillion  it  may  well  not 
be  hazardous.  That  is  the  problem 
that  I  think  the  language  in  (A)(i)  and 
(ii)  brings  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ritter)  has  expired. 

D  1510 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUZIN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauzin  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux,  as 
amended:  In  section  3005(hK2)  as  added  by 
the  Breaux  amendment  insert  "and  except 
in  the  case  of  a  surface  impoundment  which 
is  used  only  for  the  placement  of  any  waste 
described  in  section  8002  (f),  (n).  or  (p)" 
after  the  phrase  "Except  in  the  case  of  a 
surface  impoundment  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)". 

At  the  end  of  section  3005(h)(2)  as  added 
by  the  Breaux  amendment  insert: 

"In  the  case  of  any  surface  impound- 
ment— 

"(A)  which  is  operating  under  interim 
status  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  and 

"(B)  which  is  used  only  for  the  placement 
of  any  waste  described  in  section  8002  (f), 
(n),  or  (p)  which  has  become  subject  to  reg- 
ulation under  this  subtitle, 
the  Administrator  may  impose  such  require- 
ments (by  regulation  or  on  a  case  by  case 
basis)  as  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.". 

In  section  3005(h)(4)  as  added  by  the 
Breaux  amendment,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence,  strike  out  "unless  such  impound- 
ment meets  the  exemptions  contained  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection"  and  substi- 
tute "unless  such  impoundment  meets  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  or  unless  such  impoundment 
is  a  surface  impoundment  which  is  used 
only  for  the  placement  of  any  waste  de- 
scribed in  section  8002  (f),  (n).  or  (p)". 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  to  my  col- 
league's amendment  is  a  clarifying  one 
and  is  consistent  with  a  second  amend- 
ment I  will  be  offering  later  on  section 
21. 

The  amendment  focuses  on  those 
wastes  currently  under  study  as  man- 
dated by  section  8002  (f),  (n),  and  (p) 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Those 
studies  will  lead  to  determinations  by 
the  Administrator  as  to  which  of  those 
wastes,  if  any,  are  hazardous  and  how 
those  wastes  should  be  managed  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 


My  amendment  is  designed  to  guard 
against  the  premature  and  inappropri- 
ate capturing  of  those  section  8002  (f), 
(n),  and  (p)  wastes  in  the  Interim 
Status  Surface  Impoundment  Provi- 
sions being  offered  by  my  colleague. 
My  amendment  does  not  establish  any 
permanent  exemptions  from  regula- 
tion for  these  wastes,  nor  does  it  de- 
prive the  administrator  of  any  discre- 
tionary authority  that  he  presently 
has.  The  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  the  wastes  under  the  mandated 
studies  of  section  8002  (f ),  (n),  and  (p) 
are  to  be  examined  on  their  own 
merits  and  are  not  to  be  automatically 
captured  in  any  broad  reaching  provi- 
sions that  could  be  inappropriate  to 
these  wastes, 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  very  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  say  that  I  have  no  particu- 
lar difficulties  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and 
would  agree  that  mining  waste  exemp- 
tions should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
reason  for  not  listing  smelting  wastes, 
which  does  not  meet  the  high  volume, 
low  toxicity  criteria  through  appropri- 
ate rulemaking. 

For  example,  EPA  did  list  several 
smelting  wastes  prior  to  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  Solid  Wastes  Dis- 
posal Act.  including  pot  liners  for  alu- 
minum production. 

With  the  understanding  that  that  is 
the  approach  the  gentleman  is  taking, 
I  would  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Well,  the  gentleman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand it  really  is  consistent  with  what 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  original  amend- 
ment does. 

As  I  understand,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman's  attention,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  it  would  postpone  the 
requirements  for  altering  the  existing 
design  and  construction  criteria  ap- 
plied to  the  placement  in  surface  im- 
poundments of  wastes  currently  being 
studied  by  EPA. 

The  amendment  would  require  im- 
poundments receiving  such  wastes  to 
meet  design  and  coristruction  criteria 
developed  by  EPA  if  after  the  ongoing 
studies  that  are  now  being  done  or 
completed,  EPA  decides  that  such 
waste  should  be  covered  by  RCRA. 

Furthermore,  if  as  a  result  of  ongo- 
ing studies,  these  wastes  are  covered 
by  RCRA  and  become  a  prohibited 
waste  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  bill,  then  impound- 


ments used  to  treat  these  wastes  shall 
be  constructed  and  designed  so  as  to 
prevent  a  risk  to  human  health  and 
environment. 

While  this  might  result  in  a  require- 
ment such  as  those  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  bill,  this  determination 
should  await  the  completion  of  the  on- 
going study. 

With  that  understanding,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  with  that  understand- 
ing which  is  I  think  the  intent  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  I  certainly 
support  it  and  it  is  consistent  with 
debate  on  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  and  his 
understanding  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  section  5? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  on  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  concerns  that  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  with  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Specifically,  I  will  address  section 
5(c)  which  requires  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  determine  within  12  months 
whether  any  form  of  land  disposal  is 
protective  of  human  and  the  environ- 
ment for  several  specific  categories  of 
hazardous  wastes.  If  the  Administra- 
tor does  not  make  such  a  determina- 
tion by  this  deadline,  then  land  dispos- 
al of  these  wastes  is  automatically 
banned,  at  least  until  EPA  makes  a  de- 
termination that  such  wastes  are  safe 
for  land  disposal. 

When  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  dealt  with  this  section 
H.R.  2867,  it  was  our  desire  to  provide 
a  mechanism  that  would  force  EPA  to 
look  at  these  wastes  and  decide  if  cer- 
tain methods  of  disposal  were  appro- 
priate. My  concern  today  is  that  we 
may  not  have  fully  appreciated  the 
nearly  impossible  burden  that  a  12- 
month  deadline  will  place  upon  EPA— 
a  deadline  they  have  said  they  cannot 
meet— and  upon  generators  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  who  may  be  left  without 
access  to  any  appropriate  means  of 
disposal  or  treatment  when  the  ban 
comes  into  effect. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  in  an  expression  of  concern  over 
this  provision,  because  in  studying  it 
several  questions  have  arisen  in  my 
mind. 
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One,  why  have  we  forced  12-month 
deadline  on  EPA  when  in  comments 
before  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  they  indicat- 
ed that  32  to  36  months  would  be  the 
very  shortest  possible  time  in  which 
they  could  make  these  findings? 

I  might  add  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee was  sympathetic  on  this  matter 
and  has  given  the  EPA  32  months. 

Second,  what  do  we  know  about  the 
available  capacity  of  existing  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment  and  incineration 
facilities  to  handle  the  increased 
volume  of  waste  that  will,  of  necessity, 
be  directed  to  them  when  the  land  dis- 
posal law  is  imposed?  That  volume 
will,  incidentally,  be  further  increased 
by  our  lowering  of  the  small  generator 
exclusion. 

Third,  it  seems  that  this  section  can 
only  act  to  delay  the  cleanup  of  priori- 
ty existing  disposal  sites,  either  under 
Superfund  or  by  independent  action,  if 
alternative  treatment  capacity  is 
either  strained  or  unavailable. 

And  finally,  this  bill  does  nothing  to 
help  solve  the  problems  involved  in 
siting  additional  hazardous  waste 
treatment  and  incineration  facilities. 
While  we  would  greatly  increase  the 
volume  of  wastes  going  to  such  facili- 
ties, we  have  done  nothing  here  to 
insure  new  capacity. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  wood  preserving  industry  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  the  dilemma, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  will  face 
should  this  provison  be  implemented. 
Many  wood  preserving  sludges  fall 
under  one  of  the  categories  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  that  would  be  banned  from 
land  disposal  if  EPA  cannot,  as  it  says 
it  cannot,  meet  the  12-month  deadline. 
I  am  referring  to  halogenated  organic 
compounds.  Many  of  these  wood  pre- 
serving facilities  are  small,  independ- 
ent businesses,  but  apart  from  the 
extra  money  it  will  likely  cost  the  295 
plants  in  the  industry  to  incinerate 
these  sludges,  there  is  already  a  back- 
log of  wastes  for  one  of  the  hazardous 
waste  incineration  facilities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  To 
further  compound  this  problem  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  would  require 
the  total  capacity  of  every  inciner- 
ation facility  in  the  country  3  years  to 
treat  the  contaminated  soils  from 
Times  Beach,  Mo.,  alone.  Incineration 
is  the  only  known  alternative  to  land 
disposal  for  all  of  these  wastes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even 
with  a  42-month  extension,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  adequate  capacity  will 
be  available,  and  in  that  case,  how 
does  he  legally  handle  his  waste?  I  do 
not  think  this  section  of  the  bill  now 
provides  a  good  answer.  The  Senate 
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Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
in  has  my  sympathy,  and  to 

that  section  5  as  the  gen- 

correctly  indicated,  permits 
to  allow  generators 
(which  would  be  banned 
_  disposal)  up  to  42  months  to 
in  alternative  to  land  disposal, 
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Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  his  sympathy 
and  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2867,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  congratulating  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Florio,  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  done  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  In  fact.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late him  for  the  years  of  diligent  work 
he  has  performed  on  the  hazardous 
waste  problem  in  this  country. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  abandoned  and  dangerous 
hazardous  waste  sites  around  the 
country  that  need  to  be  cleaned  up. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  did  a 
fine  job  several  years  ago  for  passage 
of  the  Superfund  law  to  help  in  the 
effort  to  clean  up  these  sites.  But 
cleanup  is  an  expansive  option  for  ad- 
dressing the  hazardous  waste  problem. 
In  my  own  district  I  have  a  site,  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  my  colleagues, 
called  the  Stringfellow  acid  pits.  Esti- 
mates of  the  cost  for  total  cleanup  at 
Stringfellow  are  about  $70  million.  Un- 
fortunately. Stringfellow  is  not 
unique.  The  number  of  sites  around 
the  country  like  Stringfellow.  and  the 
high  cost  of  cleaning  up  these  sites,  is 
going  to  require  Congress  to  authorize 
more  funds,  and  extend  the  time 
beyond  that  which  Superfund  was 
originally  envisioned. 

We  are  here  today,  perfecting  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  because  we 
don't  want  any  more  Stringfellows.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  to  spend  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  clean  up 
chemical  messes.  The  bill  before  us  is 
an  attempt  to  strengthen  current  pro- 
visions, and  move  us  toward  the  day 
we  can  hope  to  control  the  hazardous 
waste  problem— not  let  it  control  our 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  this,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  land  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous liquid  wastes.  The  legislation  re- 
quires the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions within  6  months  to  prohibit  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  liquid  wastes  in 
landfills,  and  minimize  disposal  of  con- 
tainerized liquid  wastes  in  landfills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  intent 
of  this  provision  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
because  this  provision  only  addresses 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  land  dispos- 
al problem.  A  recent  Office  of  Tech- 
nolgy  Assessment  report,  entitled 
"Technologies  and  Management  Strat- 
egies for  Hazardous  Waste  Control,  " 


which  I  highly  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, found  that  the  various  forms 
of  land  disposal,  landfills  do  not  con- 
stitute the  major  use.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  injection  wells,  surface  impound- 
ments, and  waste  piles  account  for 
larger  amounts  of  hazardous  waste- 
each  individually— than  do  landfills.  It 
is  important  to  clarify  here  that  a 
landfill  is  only  one  kind  of  land  dispos- 
al technique. 

While  the  bill  before  us  addresses 
the  problem  of  disposal  of  hazardous 
liquid  waste  disposal  in  landfills,  it 
does  not  address  the  serious  problem 
of  disposal  in  surface  impoundments. 
A  rough  estimate  of  the  volume  of  liq- 
uids we  are  talking  about  indicates 
that  there  are  8  million  tons  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  being  deposited  yearly 
in  landfills,  14  million  tons  in  injection 
wells.  10  million  tons  in  surface  im- 
poundments, and  10  million  tons  in 
waste  piles,  with  another  3  million  un- 
dergoing land  treatment,  incineration 
and  other  methods.  So  we  are  clearly 
addressing  only  a  fraction  of  the  prob- 
lem by  phasing  out  landfilling  as  an 
option  for  disposal  of  liquid  hazardous 
wastes.  The  existing  language  there- 
fore does  little  to  reduce  the  serious 
health  and  environmental  risks  of  sur- 
face impoundments  and  other  forms 
of  land  disposal. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  now  completing  a  5-year.  $5 
million  assessment  of  the  magnitude 
and  potential  effects  of  surface  im- 
poundments on  ground  water  quality. 
The  draft  report  reveals  that  there  are 
at  least  8.000  active  surface  impound- 
ments used  for  the  storage  and  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  wastes;  6.500  of  these 
impoundments  are  unlined.  Roughly 
3,500  are  estimated  to  have  a  high  po- 
tential to  contaminate  ground  water. 
The  EPA  found  that  close  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  impoundment  sites  are 
located  over  aquifers  currently  or  po- 
tentially used  for  drinking  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Breaux  amendment,  but  I  do  have 
a  concern  remaining  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  The  Breaux  amend- 
ment does  not  seek  to  address  sites  in 
any  order  of  priority,  from  most 
threatening  to  least  threatening.  I 
considered  offering  an  amendment 
seeking  to  identify  a  class  of  surface 
impoundments  which  requires  our 
urgent  attention,  those  unlined  sur- 
face impoundments  receiving  hazard- 
ous wastes  which  pose  a  threat  of  con- 
taminating ground  water.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  required  the  Admin- 
istrator to  use  available  data  to  com- 
pose, within  a  year,  a  list  of  those  sites 
which  are  unlined  surface  impound- 
ments receiving  hazardous  wastes  and 
located  within  1  mile  of  an  aquifer 
supplying  water  for  human  use. 

I  have  chosen  not  to  offer  such  an 
amendment,  because  I  think  this  in- 
formation is  readily  available  and  it 


should  not  be  difficult  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  iden- 
tify and  act  on  these  priority  sites. 
The  definition  of  these  sites  is  the 
same  definition  which  the  agency  has 
used  in  drafting  the  surface  impound- 
ment assessment  required  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  It  is  also  in- 
formation which  the  Administrator 
will  need  in  any  event  if  the  Agency  is 
to  proceed  in  a  rational  manner  in 
dealing  with  high  risk  unlined  surface 
impoundments  under  the  existing  per- 
mitting process. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  Breaux 
amendment  dealing  with  surface  im- 
poundments are  a  major  improvement 
upon  current  law.  they  do  not  set  a 
priority  on  those  hazardous  waste  sur- 
face impoundments  which  pose  the 
greatest  health  hazard,  those  unlined 
impoundments  above  groundwater  res- 
ervoirs. These  conditions  are  also  the 
ones  which  prove  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  deal  with,  as  communities 
in  my  district  are  unfortunately  find- 
ing out.  Each  delay,  no  matter  how 
small,  increases  the  potential  health 
hazard,  since  over  half  of  our  drinking 
water  comes  from  groundwater 
sources.  Each  delay  also  increases  the 
expense  of  the  eventual  cleanup.  To 
delay  dealing  with  these  sites  is  fool- 
ish. 

There  are  at  least  8,000  active  sur- 
face impoundments  used  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes, 
according  to  the  draft  of  the  "Surface 
Impoundment  Assessment  National 
Report."  Seventy  percent  of  these  im- 
poundments are  unlined  and  at  least 
20  percent  have  a  high  potential  to 
contaminate  groundwater.  There  are 
416  cases  of  groundwater  contamina- 
tion from  surface  impoundments 
which  were  documented  from  State 
surveys,  the  primary  source  of  which— 
in  79  percent  of  the  cases— was  seep- 
age. Unfortunately.  49  percent  of 
these  sites  were  not  discovered  until 
they  had  adversely  affected  water 
quality  in  supply  wells.  One  case  re- 
sulted in  the  closure  of  50  domestic 

wells. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  ought  to  begin  the  process  of 
identifying  high  priority  sites  for 
action.  It  is  a  reasonable  approach  and 
one  that  will  generate  the  information 
which  the  Agency,  the  public,  and  the 
Congress  need  in  order  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  OTA  report 
found  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  a 
contaminated  site  is  10  to  100  times 
the  cost  of  preventing  the  release  of 
hazardous  substances.  The  Breaux 
amendment  is  a  move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  the  preceding 
colloquy  interesting.  I  certainly  sym- 


pathize with  the  gentlemen  who  par- 
ticipate in  it.  That  was  to  take  care  of 
an  impending  problem  in  section  5(e). 
dealing  with  small  business  problems 
with  hazardous  waste  containing  halo- 
genated  organic  compounds  in  total 
concentration  greater  than  or  equal  to 
1,000  milligrams  per  kilogram.  I  would 
like  to  say  we  are  talking  about  sol- 
vents like  TCE  (trichlorethylene), 
talking  about  these  kinds  of  wastes. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Whereas 
these  gentlemen  have  been  able  to 
predict  particular  problem  on  the  ho- 
rizon. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  what 
we  have  regulated  here  on  the  floor, 
yes  we  have  actually  set  regulatory 
standards,  as  opposed  to  setting  legis- 
lative guidelines,  that  items  (d),  (c). 
(b),  and  (a)  will  all  have  their  own 
small  business  problems  in  due  time.  I 
say  this  as  a  note  of  caution,  because 
what  we  have  done  with  this  bill  is  to 
go  very  far  toward  setting  specific  reg- 
ulatory standards  in  legislation  as  op- 
posed to  setting  up  guidelines  for  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  set  those  regu- 
latory standards  with  the  normal  give 
and  take.  This  is  a  first.  I  hope  we  do 
not  live  to  regret  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2867.  however. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, (Mr.  Breaux).  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's objective  which  is  to  dramatical- 
ly limit  our  use  of  landfilling  as  a 
method  of  disposal.  And  although  this 
amendment  prohibits  new  landfills 
and  requires  liners  in  existing  ones,  it 
does  not  provide  any  incentives  for  al- 
ternative methods  of  disposal.  Unless 
we  provide  those  incentives,  we  stand 
to  create  havoc  in  those  impacted  in- 
dustries and  the  end  result  is  wide- 
spread economic  disruption. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  could 
significantly  affect  at  least  one  major 
plant  in  my  district  which  has  used 
fully  permitted  deep  wells  for  disposal 
of  its  wastes  for  the  past  26  years.  And 
even  though  they  have  the  facilities  to 
recycle  their  wastes  they  sit  idle  be- 
cause use  of  that  equipment  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  under  current  con- 
ditions. Other  businesses  will  be  in  the 
same  predicament.  They  will  have 
great  difficulty  complying  with  this 
legislation.  For  this  reason.  I  advise 
my  colleagues  to  look  closely  at  the 
long-term  effects  of  this  amendment. 
If  you  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
realize  that  we  will  soon  have  to  begin 
considering  how  to  make  alternative 
methods  of  disposal  cost  effective  and 
affordable  to  those  affected,  particu- 
larly small  businesses.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauzin:  Page 
18,  after  line  2,  insert: 

early  leak  DETECTION  SYSTEM 

Sec.  5A.  Section  3004  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  and  Control  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
standards  requiring  that  new  landfill  units, 
surface  impoundment  units,  waste  piles,  un- 
derground tanks  and  land  treatment  units 
for  the  storage,  treatment  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed  under 
section  3001  shall  be  required  to  utilize  ap- 
proved leak  detection  systems.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'approved 
leak  detection  system'  means  a  system  or 
technology  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  capable  of  detecting  leaks  of 
hazardous  constituents  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  and  the  term  new  units'  means 
units  on  which  construction  commences 
after  the  date  of  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  ECKART  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
certain  that  Members  of  the  House 
were  as  alarmed  as  I  was  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  that 
toxic  wastes  are  leaking  into  our 
ground  water  supplies,  into  the  soil, 
and  that  the  EPA  State  regulators  and 
dump  site  operators  are  not  monitor- 
ing for  leaks. 

How  serious  is  the  problem?  EPA 
calls  toxic  pollution  of  ground  water 
the  most  serious  potential  threat  to 
human  health.  Yet  both  EPA  and  the 
GAO  discovered  that  there  is  substan- 
tial noncompliance  with  existing  re- 
quirements. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
yesterday  in  a  press  statement  which 
was  carried  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicated  that  the  GAO  study  re- 
ported that  some  78  percent  of  the 
current  systems  for  impoimdment 
were  not  in  compliance  with  the  leak 
detection  requirements  in  ground 
water  monitoring— 78  percent  out  of 
compliance  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  problem  of  noncompliance  can  be 
and  should  be  immediately  addressed 
by  the  EPA  and  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  existing  law. 

Under  existing  law.  site  operators 
are  required  to  monitor  ground  water 
supplies  for  contamination.  In  other 
words,  they  are  supposed  to  check  the 
water  to  see  if  it  is  already  polluted. 
And  that  is  done  through  a  system  of 
monitoring  devices  placed  in  an  under- 
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I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  are  witnessing  the 
kind  of  technologies  that  can  monitor 
or  protect  prior  to  finding  these  kinds 
of  disasters  where  the  water  has  al- 
ready been  contaminated.  In  most  in- 
stances, RCRA  regulations  are  strin- 
gent and  will  provide  a  substantial 
degree  of  protection.  But  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  And  the 
RCRA  regulations  require  that  all  new 
landfills  and  surface  impoundments 
behind  that  ground  water  be  moni- 
tored. While  this  approach  will  be 
helpful  in  preventing  facilities  from 
leaking,  liners  may  not  last  and 
ground  water  monitoring  will  pick  up 
leakage  only  after  it  reaches  the 
ground  water. 

So,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  look  at  ways 
to  determine  leaks  and  leak  detection 
and  this  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware,  par- 
ticularly with  his  scientific  back- 
ground, once  an  underground  water 
supply  is  contaminated  that  is  prob- 
ably forever.  Helping  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring  with  a  leak  detection 
system  that  catches  it  before  it 
reaches  the  water  is  important  to  us. 

Mr.  RITTER.  It  is  no  easy  task,  but 
it  is  a  task  that  we  should  pursue  and 
it  is  a  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  amendment.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
EPA  opposes  the  amendment,  not  on 
the  merits  necessarily,  but  because 
they  feel  that  again  the  time  limit  set 
within  the  amendment,  30  months  of 
enactment  mandating  the  installation 
of  leak  detection  systems  at  new  land- 
fills, surface  impoundments,  waste 
piles,  land  treatment  units,  and  under- 
ground tanks  is  too  short.  They  fear 
the  fact  they  have  too  many  deadlines 
that  they  are  trying  to  meet,  we  are 
piling  one  after  another  on  top  of 
them,  and  they  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  all  of  the  requirements. 

D  1530 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VOLKMER 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer:  On 
page  18,  line  2,  before  the  quotation  marks, 
insert  the  following: 

■■(g)  Alternative  Disposal.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if 
the  Administrator  at  any  time  determines 
that  a  technologically  feasible  means  of 
treatment,  recovery  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  other  than  land  disposal  exists,  the 
Administrator  shall  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
such  hazardous  waste  by  any  means  of  land 
disposal.  For  purposes  of  this  section  land 
disposal  means: 

(1)  the  disposal  on  or  into  the  land,  in- 
cluding disposal  in  a  salt  dome,  landfill,  sur- 
face impoundment,  waste  pile,  injection 
well,  land  spreading  method,  or  co-burial 
with  municipal  waste; 

■■^2)  treatment  on  or  in  the  land  (including 
neutralization  and  evaporation  ponds  and 
land  farming)  where  the  treatment  residues 
are  hazardous  wastes  and  are  not  removed 
for  subsequent  processing  and  disposal 
within  six  months:  and 

■■(3)  storage  of  hazardous  waste  on  or  in 
the  land  (other  than  by  treatment  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2))  for  longer  than  six 
months.". 

Mr.  VOLKMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  and  others  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
and  for  the  direction  it  has  taken. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  previous 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  for  making  some 
stricter  requirements  and  strengthen- 
ing the  bill  as  far  as  land  disposal  is 
concerned. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  ap- 
plies a  little  bit  different  direction 
than  the  committee  and  others  have 
taken.  As  you  will  note,  under  the  bill, 
as  the  way  I  see  it,  the  committee 
working  is  trying  to  assure  that  any- 
thing that  does  go  in  the  ground  will 
not  contaminate  the  soil  nor  the 
waters,  our  water  supplies.  That,  how- 
ever, after  a  period  of  years,  would 
permit  chemicals  that  EPA  finds  that 
would  not  still  permit  them  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  ground,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  and 
his  amendment  has  strengthened  the 
necessity  for  requirements  for  our 
landfills,  which  I  wholly  support,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
we.  if  we  are  going  to  have  landfills, 
that  we  are  operating  them  properly, 
they  are  properly  constructed,  and 
that  they  (Jo  not  provide  leakage  into 
the  ground  water  supplies. 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  goes 
one  step  further  and  says  that  in  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  finds  a 


technologically  feasible  means  of 
treatment  other  than  land  disposal, 
however  it  is,  on  a  given  chemical  or 
hazardous  wastes  of  any  kind,  then  it 
must  be  treated  in  that  fashion  and 
not  disposed  of  in  the  ground. 

If  you  take  my  provision  and  add  it 
to  what  we  have  done  in  the  bill  and 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  done  as  far  as  land  disposal  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  you  will  find  essential- 
ly that  we  will  end  in  the  position,  we 
will  have  very  little  placed  in  our 
ground  that  could  be  treated  in  other 
fashions. 

I  feel  we  must  in  the  future  at  least 
go  to  this  provision  so  that  we  do  not 
have  our  ground  waters  contaminated 
with  hazardous  wastes.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  in  any  way  possi- 
ble contamination  for  generations  to 
come  in  the  use  of  our  soils  and  the 
use  of  our  waters  so  that  they  can  be 
used  properly. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment just  adds  to  what  the  committee 
is  trying  to  do  and  I  ask  the  committee 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amemdment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition, 
reluctantly,  because  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere  and  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  address  what  he  per- 
ceives as  a  problem,  and  I  think  we  all 
perceive  the  problem  of  land-based  dis- 
posal. But  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered, notwithstanding  the  sincerity  oi 
his  intentions,  is  a  bit  of  a  simplistic 
answer  to  a  very  complex  problem 
that  we  think  we  have  addressed  in  a 
very  thorough  way  in  the  various 
amendments  that  have  already  been 
passed  today  dealing  with  section  5. 

Unfortunately,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  disrupt  much  of  what 
has  been  done  to  this  point  and  will 
have  the  unintended  consequence.  I 
am  sure,  of  not  enabling  us  to  address 
these  problems  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

So  I  am  reluctant,  but  I  am  required, 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  well-inten- 
tioned, it  is  a  complete  rewrite  of  sec- 
tion 5,  the  land  disposal  provision.  The 
amendment  would  completely  under- 
mine and  destroy  months  of  very  hard 
work  by  my  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
to  develop  effective,  workable  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  inappropriate  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  VoLKMER's  amendment  does  not 
establish  clear  guidance  to  EPA  or  the 
regulated  community.  If  adopted,  it 
will  only  result  in  confusion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  preserve  the 
substantial  consensus  developed 
around  section  5  and  to  defeat  this  in- 
appropriate attempt  to  overhaul  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  keys 
on  one  phrase  in  the  first  sentence  in 
which  any  exemption  would  be  made 
under  the  bill  would  only  deal  with 
"technological  feasibility." 

Despite  the  well-intentioned  and 
great  motivation  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  consequences  of  it 
could  be  to  undo,  with  one  very  short 
sentence,  everything  that  has  been  put 
together  in  a  very  carefully  crafted 
way  by  both  the  committee  and  the 
amendments  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr. 
Tauzin). 

Something  could  get  an  exemption 
simply  because  it  is  technologically 
feasible  and  thus  could  leave  open 
ocean  dumping,  open  dumping  into 
streams,  and  open  dumping  into  lakes. 
Limiting  the  test  simply  to  technologi- 
cal feasibility  removes  from  the  proc- 
ess the  three  major  criteria  that  we 
use  to  test  for  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  disposal  of  certain  toxic 
wastes.  The  main  test  should  not  be 
technological  feasibility  but  their  tox- 
icity, their  mobility,  and  their  tenden- 
cy to  bioaccumulate. 

Those  three  health  tests,  those 
three  health  standards  ought  to  be  the 
criteria  by  which  we  decide  to  make 
these  decisions,  and  not  technological 
feasibility  which  could  encourage  the 
random,  clear  open  dumping  policies 
that  we  have  tried  to  close  in  previous 
legislation. 

I  think  while  the  motivation  is  cer- 
tainly great,  the  consequences  of  put- 
ting this  one  sentence  in  this  particu- 
lar section  would  wreak  havoc  on  the 
balance  of  the  bill. 

I  submit  to  you  it  would  potentially 
open  up  greater  sources  of  pollution 
and  greatly  jeopardize  the  fresh  water 
supplies  so  important  to  this  Nation 
and  I  would  urge  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand,  which  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  that 
the  means  of  treatment  recovery  or 
disposal  of  the  land  disposal,  that  your 
feeling  then  is  that  it  would  permit 
ocean  dumping? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Because  the  predica- 
tion of  the  sentence  is  surrounded 
with  the  phrase  "technologically  feasi- 
ble" that  leaves  any  assessment— it  is 
technologically  feasible  to  do  a  lot  of 
things,  including  the  prospect  of  open 
stream,  open  lake,  and  ocean  dumping, 
because  those  are  not  methods  of  land 
disposal.  So  clearly  what  happens  in  a 
back-door  loophole  is  a  whole  area 
that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not 
intend. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  does  what  the  gentleman  says. 
Mr.  ECKART.  It  would  wreak  havoc 
with  the  section  and  perhaps  "ac  can 
do  some  work  with  the  gentleman  on 
it  in  the  future.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  well  intentioned  and  well 
motivated. 

Mr.  LENT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  statement  and  support  it.  I 
want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  op- 
posing this  ban  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  months  of  legislative  con- 
sideration, the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  carefully  crafted  these  pro- 
visions that  are  in  the  bill  before  us  to 
address  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
hazardous  wastes  into  the  ground. 

Section  5,  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, outlines  a  very  precise  schedule  of 
review  whereby  land  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  will  be  banned  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  unless  the 
Administrator  makes  an  afirmative  de- 
termination that  one  or  more  methods 
of  land  disposal  should  be  allowed  for 
certain  wastes. 

I  feel  that  this  method  makes  sense 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  very 
carefully  thought-out  plan  should  be 
completely  disregarded  by  passage  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

I  can  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
the  amendment  is  offered  but  I  must 
regrettably  rise  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Clearly  we  all  wish  that  this  problem 
would  go  away  and  we  could  just  make 
it  go  away  with  the  stroke  of  pen.  But 
clearly  the  language  preferred  today  is 
not  consistent  toward  that  end  and  I 
would  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Volkmer  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  ban  all 
placement  of  hazardous  waste  into  the 
ground  if  such  waste  may  be  -effec- 
tively disposed  of  through  inciner- 
ation, recycling,  or  any  other  method." 
I  oppose  this  amendment  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss, but  they  are  all  related  to  one 
issue:  The  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation,  and  Tourism 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  literally  spent 
weeks  formulating  the  phased-in  land 
disposal  ban  contained  in  section  5  of 
H.R.  2867.  The  Volkmer  amendment 
would  wipe  out  all  of  this  work  with 
one  ill  advised,  inadequate  provision. 

Looking  at  my  specific  objections, 
first,  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  if 
wastes  can  be  "effectively  disposed  of" 
by  incineration  or  recycling.  Does  that 
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_.  any  waste  that  can,  techni- 
incinerated  will  be  required  to 
.  of  cost  or  availability  of 
capacity?  This  certainly 
..  sense.  What  if  the  nearest 
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2.000  miles?  This  amendment 
address  this  problem.  What  if 
method  of  land  disposal  is  ac- 
he   preferred    disposal    tech- 
a  certain  waste?  Again,  the 
contains  no  flexibility  to 
this  situation. 
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by  the  amendment. 
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not  address  this  problem. 
5  of  H.R.  2867  is  the  result 
yvell-thought     out,     bipartisan 
...  reached  by  the  subcommit- 
contains   many   of   the   safe- 
which   are   missing   from   the 
amendment.  Under  section  5, 
wastes   are   listed   for   which 
will   be   banned   in    12 
Others    are    identified    for 
^nd  disposal  will  be  banned  on 
schedule,  with  all  bans 
effective    no    later    than     54 
In   each   instance,    however, 
Ad^iinistrator  may  determine  that 
of  one  or  more  meth- 
l|a.nd  disposal  for  a  certain  waste 
necessary    to    protect    human 
ind  the  environment.  Congress 
not  absolutely  declare  that  all 
wastes   are   unfit   for   any 
land    disposal.    The    expert 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  de- 
if  some  methods  are  safe. 
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5  in  the  case  of  alternative  ca- 
What  if  there  is  no   inciner- 
)r    other    alternative    disposal 
reasonably  available  or  feasi- 
use?  Section  5  recognizes  this 
ity  and  allows  the  Administra- 
(  rant  up  to  a  42-month  reprieve 
land  disposal  ban  for  lack  of  al- 
e  capacity, 
colleagues  can  see,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  substitute  the 
Ijuid  disposal  prohibiten  of 
5  with  the  rigid,  vague,  ill-ad- 
approach  contained  in  the  Volk- 
an  lendment. 
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I  urje  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amend  nent 

Mr.  <  ;HAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  an  endment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fipm  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer) 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  5? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 6. 

The  text  of  section  6  is  as  follows: 

BURNING  AND  BLENDING  FOR  ENERGY  RECOVERY 

Sec.  6(a)  Notice.— (1)  Section  3010  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  'Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence— 

"(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  facility 
which  produces  a  fuel  (A)  from  any  hazard- 
ous waste  identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001.  (B)  from  such  hazardous  waste  identi- 
fied or  listed  under  section  3001  and  any 
other  material.  (C)  from  used  oil.  or  (D) 
from  used  oil  and  any  other  material; 

"(2)  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  facility 
which  bums  for  purposes  of  energy  recov- 
ery any  fuel  produced  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  any  fuel  which  otherwise  con- 
tains used  oil  or  any  hazardous  waste  identi- 
fied or  listed  under  section  3001:  and 

••(3)  any  person  who  distributes  or  mar- 
kets any  fuel  which  is  produced  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  any  fuel  which  other- 
wise contains  used  oil  or  any  hazardous 
waste  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001; 
shall  file  with  the  Administrator  (and  the 
State  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ized hazardous  waste  program)  a  notifica- 
tion stating  the  location  and  general  de- 
scription of  the  facility,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  identified  or  listed  hazard- 
ous waste  involved  and,  in  the  case  of  a  fa- 
cility referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  a 
description  of  the  production  or  energy  re- 
covery activity  carried  out  at  the  facility 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  hazardous 
waste  listed  under  section  3001'  also  in- 
cludes any  commercial  chemical  product 
which  is  listed  under  section  3001  and 
which,  in  lieu  of  its  original  intended  use.  is 
(i)  produced  for  use  as  (or  as  a  component 
of)  a  fuel,  (ii)  distributed  for  use  as  a  fuel. 
or  (iii)  burned  as  a  fuel.  Not  more  than  one 
notification  shall  be  required  under  this 
subsection  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
burns  for  purposes  of  energy  recovery  any 
fuel  which  is  generated  at  the  site  of  such 
facility  unless  the  burning  practices  to 
which  such  notice  applies  changes  following 
such  notification.  Notification  shall  not  be 
required  under  this  subsection  in  the  case  of 
facilities  (such  as  residential  boilers)  where 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  no- 
tification is  not  necessary  in  order  for  the 
Administrator  to  obtain  sufficient  informa- 
tion respecting  current  practices  of  facilities 
using  hazardous  waste  for  energy  recovery. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  impair  the  provisions  of 
section  3001(b)(3).  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  affect  regulatory  determinations 
under  section  3012  (as  amended  by  the  Used 
Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1980).". 

(2)  Section  3010  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  preceding  sentence"  and  substitut- 
ing "the  preceding  provisions". 

(b)  Standards.— ( 1 )  Section  3004  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(g)  Hazardous  Waste  Used  as  Fuel.— Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  such— 


"(1)  standards  applicable  to  the  owners 
and  operators  of  facilities  which  produce  a 
fuel  (A)  from  any  hazardous  waste  identi- 
fied or  listed  under  section  3001,  or  (B)  from 
any  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  section  3001  and  any  other  material; 
"(2)  standards  applicable  to  the  owners 
and  operators  of  facilities  which  burn  for 
purposes  of  energy  recovery  any  fuel  pro- 
duced as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  any 
fuel  which  otherwise  contains  any  hazard- 
ous waste  identifed  or  listed  under  section 
3001;  and 

"(3)  standards  applicable  to  any  person 
who  distributes  or  markets  any  fuel  which  is 
produced  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
any  fuel  which  otherwise  contains  any  haz- 
ardous waste  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001 

as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Such  stand- 
ards may  include  any  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
subsection  (a)  as  may  be  appropriate.  The 
standards  under  paragraph  (2)  may  consider 
differences  in  destruction  efficiency,  and 
waste  content  of  the  fuel,  and  shall,  where 
appropriate,  not  include  requirements 
beyond  the  notification  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3010.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  or  impair  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3001(b)(3).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  hazardous  waste 
listed  under  section  3001'  includes  any  com- 
mercial chemical  product  which  is  listed 
under  section  3001  and  which,  in  lieu  of  its 
original  intended  use.  is  (A)  produced  for 
use  as  (or  as  a  component  of)  a  fuel.  (B)  dis- 
tributed for  use  as  a  fuel,  or  (C)  burned  as  a 
fuel. 

"(h)  Labeling.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  is  required  to  file  a  noti- 
fication in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  section  3010  to  distribute  or  market 
any  fuel  which  is  produced  from  any  haz- 
ardous waste  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001.  or  any  fuel  which  otherwise  con- 
tains any  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  section  3001  if  the  invoice  or  the  bill 
of  sale  fails— 

"(1)  to  bear  the  following  statement: 
■WARNING:  THIS  FUEL  CONTAINS  HAZ- 
ARDOUS WASTES",  and 

"(2)  to  list  the  hazardous  wastes  contained 
therein. 

Such  statement  shall  be  located  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  such  invoice  or  bill 
of  sale  and  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
outs, or  color  with  other  printed  matter  on 
the  invoice  or  bill  of  sale. 

"(i)  Exemption.— (1)  Unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  otherwise  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, the  requirements  of  subsection 
(h)  shall  not  apply  to  fuels  produced  from 
petroleum  refining  waste  containing  oil  if— 

"(A)  such  materials  are  generated  and 
reinserted  onsite  into  the  refining  process; 

"(B)  contaminants  are  removed;  and 

"(C)  such  refining  waste  containing  oil  is 
converted  along  with  normal  process 
streams  into  petroleum-derived  fuel  prod- 
ucts 

at  a  facility  at  which  crude  oil  is  refined 
into  petroleum  products  and  which  is  classi- 
fied as  a  number  SIC  2911  facility  under  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual. 

■(2)  For  exemption  of  used  oil  which  is  re- 
cycled from  standards  under  this  section, 
see  section  3012(c).". 


(2)  Section  3003  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
■(c)  Fuel  From  Hazardous  Waste.— Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  after  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing standards,  applicable  to  transporters 
of  fuel  produced  (1)  from  any  hazardous 
waste  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001, 
or  (2)  from  any  hazardous  waste  identified 
or  listed  under  section  3001  and  any  other 
material,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment.  Such 
standards  may  include  any  of  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  as  may  be  appropriate." 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  seek  to  engage  the  manager  of  the 
bill  in  a  colloquy.  Section  6(G)  re- 
quires that  EPA  issue  regulations 
within  2  years  on  facilities  which  burn 
waste-derived  fuel  for  energy  recovery. 
The  section  specifies  that  those  stand- 
ards "shall  consider  differences  in  de- 
struction efficiency,  waste  content  of 
the  fuel,  and  shall,  where  appropriate, 
not  include  requirements  beyond  the 
notification  (to  EPA)  referred  to  in 

section  3010 of  RCRA. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
"All  combustion  units  *  *  *  including 
boilers,  cement  kilns,  and  other  indus- 
trial furnaces  (must  be  regulated) 
under  the  same  ultimate  standards  as 
other  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities"  such  as  incinerators.  The 
report  also  notes  that  a  blanket  ex- 
emption from  these  regulations  for 
cement  kilns  and  other  industrial  fur- 
naces would  not  be  proper. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


My  understanding  of  section  6(G) 
and  the  report  taken  together  is  that 
while  a  blanket  exemption  for  all 
cement  kilns  and  other  industrial  fur- 
naces should  not  be  allowed,  EPA 
should,  in  its  regulations,  follow  the 
mandate  of  this  provision  and  recong- 
nize,  where  appropriate,  differences 
among  facilities  such  as  kilns  and 
other  industrial  furnaces,  boilers,  and 
incinerators  based  on  differences  m 
destruction  efficiency  and  the  waste 
content  of  the  fuel.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  Section  6(G)  allows  EPA  to 
recognize  beneficial  recycling  activities 
that  are  environmentally  sound.  In 
the  interest  of  encouraging  legitimate 
recycling  of  waste-derived  fuels  while 
insuring  that  the  environment  and 
human  health  is  protected,  EPA 
should  account  in  its  regulations  for 
differences  in  destruction  efficiencies 
and  waste  content  of  the  fuel. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  FROST 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frost:  Page 
21,  line  15,  after  'as  a  fuel."  insert:  ■After 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  until  standards  are  promulgated  and  in 
effect  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, no  fuel  which  contains  hazardous 
waste  may  be  burned  in  any  cement  kiln 
which  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  incorporated  municipality  with  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  500,000  (based  on  the 
most  recent  census  statistics)  unless  such 
kiln  fully  complies  with  the  regulations  (as 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection)  under  this  subtitle  which 
are  applicable  to  incinerators.  Any  person 
who  knowingly  violates  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  section  3008(d)(2)." 
Mr.  FROST  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  6  that  would 
provide  interim  controls  on  the  burn- 
ing of  hazardous  wastes  for  energy  re- 
covery by  cement  kilns  located  in 
areas  with  populations  of  500,000  or 
Grrc3,t-Cr. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  section  6  re- 
quires the  EPA  to  develop  the  regula- 
tions for  cement  kilns  and  other  facili- 
ties who  are  engaged  in  or  proposed  to 
engage  in  the  burning  of  hazardous 
wastes  for  energy  recovery.  However, 
the  provisions  of  section  6  give  the 
EPA  2  years  to  develop  these  regula- 
tions. In  my  congressional  district,  a 
cement  plant  has  proposed  to  burn 
hazardous  wastes  as  a  part  of  their 
fuel  mix.  Yet  there  are  currently  no 
controls  on  this  type  of  activity  other 
than  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 

Act. 

My  constituents  have  expressed 
their  grave  concern,  which  I  share, 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  not  provide 
adequate  monitoring  of  the  emissions 
that  could  be  produced  by  the  burning 
of  hazardous  wastes  in  these  cement 
kilns  nor  will  it  provide  adequate  mon- 
itoring of  the  operation  of  the  plant 
under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  express 
my  support  for  this  amendment.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  is  important 
that  cement  kilns  in  densely  populated 
areas  are  required  to  meet  incinerator 


standards  before  they  use  hazardous 
wastes  as  fuels. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  correct- 
ly stated,  once  EPA  promulgates  spe- 
cific regulations  in  such  areas,  such 
regulations  will  supersede  this  provi- 
sion. But  in  the  meantime  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  highly  desirable 
and  I  support  it. 
Mr.  FROST.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  had  the 
authority,  and  has  recognized  its  au- 
thority, to  regulate  facilities  blending 
and    burning    hazardous    waste    for 
energy  recovery,  the  Agency  has  failed 
to  develop  relevant  regulations.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  H.R.  2867  compels  the  EPA 
to  close  this  major  loophole  in  RCRA 
regulations  within  2  years.  My  amend- 
ment would  close  this  loophole  imme- 
diately for  cement  kilns  in  urban  areas 
with  populations  of  500,000  or  greater. 
The  conwnittee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  2867  quotes  the  EPA's  acknowl- 
edgment that  "such  burning  is  envi- 
ronmentally identical  to  burning  the 
same  material  in  an  incinerator  and 
could  pose  a  parallel  or  greater  risk  of 
environmental  dispersal  of  hazardous 
waste  constituents  and  products  of  in- 
complete   combusion."    Despite    their 
acknowledgment  that  risk  is  involved 
in  the  burning  of  hazardous  waste  for 
energy  recovery,  the  Agency  has  not 
moved  forward  to  impose  regulations 
on   this   activity.   Instead,   they   have 
proposed   interim   controls   for  some, 
but  not  all.  of  these  facilities.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  EPA  move  with 
all  due  speed  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  scheme  for  the  burning 
of  these  substances  in  order  that  this 
acknowledged   gap   in   RCRA   regula- 
tions can  be  closed  and  our  citizens 
can  be  assured  that  all  facilities  burn- 
ing hazardous  waste  for  energy  recov- 
ery are  doing  so  in  an  environmentally 
safe  manner. 

My  amendment  addresses  a  particu- 
lar concern  of  the  committee  and 
seeks  to  immediately  close  one  part  of 
the  existing  regulatory  loophole.  The 
report  language  specifically  states  that 
the  committee  wants  assurance  that 
EPA  will  exercise  its  authority  over  all 
facilities  that  blend  or  burn  hazardous 
waste  for  energy  recovery,  and  facility, 
as  defined  by  RCRA,  includes  cement 
kilns  burning  hazardous  waste  for 
energy  recovery.  The  committee  does 
not  consider  a  cement  kiln  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  a  commercial  hazard- 
ous waste  incinerator  in  its  potential 
impact  on  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. I  could  not  agree  more. 

In  my  district,  a  cement  plant  re- 
cently made  application  to  the  Texas 
Air  Control  Board  for  a  Clean  Air  Act 
modified  source  permit  to  burn  haz- 
ardous waste  as  part  of  their  fuel  mix. 
If  the  TACB  granted  the  modified 
source  permit  to  the  plant,  that 
permit  would  not  be  oriented  toward 
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the    kinds    of    hazardous 

auid  products  of  incomplete 

that    could    possibly    be 

this  kiln  as  a  result  of 

of  hazardous  waste  in 

mix.    Rather,    the    permit 

address  the  issue  of 

pollutants  regulated  under 

such  as  lead,  sulphur  and 

mjonoxide.  Consequently,  the 

Act,  which  is  the  only  law 

kiln  emissions,  cannot 

1  elied  upon  to  regulate  what- 

emissions   may   ema- 

the  cement  kiln  stacks. 

has  informed  me  that  of 

classified  as  hazardous 

proposed  to  burn,  all  could 

to  a  high  degree  if  prop- 

nto  the  clinker  end  of  the 

ver,  they  went  on  to  tell  me, 

are  not  familiar  with  the 

jperating  mode  and  combus- 

of    the    plant,    they 

speculate  as  to  whether  the 

compounds  in  the  mix 

fact,  be  difficult  to  destroy 

I.  Since  there  is  no  appropri- 

relating  to  the  possible 
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b^rning  these  compounds,  the 

exists  that  we  might   not 

they  were  properly  fed  into 

end  of  the  kiln  and  if  they 

.  destroyed. 

is  located  in  a  densely 
residential  area  of  the  city 
and  its  plan  to  burn  hazard- 
in  an  essentially  unregulat- 
was,  to  say  the  very  least, 
;oncern  to  the  residents  of 
'  The  proposal  generated  a  sig- 
el  of  controversy.  This  con- 
based  on  a  number  of  fac- 
the  least  of  which  was  the 
the  residents  of  the  area 
jovernmental   agency   would 
control  what  kinds  of  haz- 
might  come  out  of 
As  a  result  of  the  communi- 
ion,   the   plant    has   subse- 
Mithdrawn  its  application  to 
air  control  board,  but  the 
has  not  dismissed  the  possi- 
an  application  may  be  made 
le  future. 

of  the  situation  in  Dallas, 

of  my  strong  concurrence 

thrust    of    the    committee 

r^ating   to   the   burning   and 

of     hazardous     waste     for 

I  am  proposing  that 

promulgates  the  regulations 

in  section  6,  that  those  kilns 
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in  the  existing  regulatory 
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cally  applicable  to  facilities  burning 
hazardous  waste  for  energy  recovery, 
cement  kilns  should  operate  under 
regulations  applicable  to  hazardous 
waste  incinerators. 

While  there  is  general  agreement 
that  cement  kilns  can  ultimately  prove 
useful  in  the  destruction  of  hazardous 
wastes  while  at  the  same  time  using 
those  substances  for  energy  recovery, 
it  is  my  view  that  kilns  must  be  viewed 
as  having  the  potential  to  emit  hazard- 
ous waste  constituents.  We  cannot  rely 
solely  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate 
these  facilities:  The  statutory  author- 
ity exists  for  the  EPA  to  regulate 
these  facilities  under  RCRA  and  my 
amendment  provides  for  the  immedi- 
ate implementation  of  that  authority 
for  these  kilns. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  6? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERIM  status;  PERMITS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Expansion  During  Interim 
Status.— Section  3005(e)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■•(1)"  after  'Interim  Status.—",  re- 
designating paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C).  and  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  facility  operating 
under  interim  status  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section who  expands  the  capacity  of  the  fa- 
cility (except  the  capacity  for  storage  or 
treatment  in  tanks  or  containers  and  en- 
closed waste  piles)  by  an  amount  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  capacity  specified  in 
the  permit  application  shall  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  under  subsection  <c)  prior  to 
the  construction  or  expansion.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  promulgate  regulations  under 
this  subsection  which,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  contain  standards  for  fa- 
cilities which  expand  such  capacity  by  10  per 
centum  or  less:  such  standards  may  vary 
from  the  standards  applicable  to  those  fa- 
cilities operating  pursuant  to  a  permit 
under  this  subsection  which  do  not  expand 
such  capacity. 

•■(3)  The  standards  concerning  ground 
water  monitoring,  corrective  action,  liners 
and  leachate  collection  systems  which  are 
applicable  under  section  3004  to  new  land- 
fills, surface  impoundments,  and  waste-pile 
units  required  to  be  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  also  apply  to  any  landfill,  sur- 
face impoundment  or  waste-pile  unit  (in- 
cluding any  new  unit,  replacement  of  an  ex- 
isting unit  or  lateral  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing unit)  operating  under  interim  status 
under  this  subsection  which  receives  haz- 
ardous waste  after  the  applicable  date.  In 
the  case  of  standards  concerning  ground 
water  monitoring  and  corrective  action,  the 
applicable  date  is  July  26.  1982.  In  the  case 
of  standards  concerning  liners  and  leachate 
collection  system^,  the  applicable  date  is  the 
date  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph.  The  Administrator  may 
amend  the  requirements  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 3004  and  applicable  to  liners  and  leach- 


ate collection  systems  required  under  this 
paragraph  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  in  which  a 
liner  and  leachate  collection  system  has 
been  installed  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  in  compliance  with  the 
Administrator's  regulations  and  guidance 
documents  governing  liners  and  leachate 
collection  systems,  no  liner  or  leachate  col- 
lection system  which  is  different  from  that 
which  was  originally  installed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator when  issuing  permits  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  such  facility." 

(b)  Time  Limit  for  Permits.— Section 
3005(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "complete  the  modifica- 
tions" the  following:  "No  permit  issued 
under  this  subsection  may  remain  in  force 
and  effect  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  permit  is  issued  unless 
the  permit  is  renewed  for  additional  periods 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  each.  Any  such 
renewal  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements as  are  applicable  to  the  issuance 
of  a  new  permit." 

(c)  Timetable  for  Review  of  EPA  Permit 
Applications.— Section  3005(c)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Permit 
Issuance.—"  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)(A))  (i)  Not  later  than  the  date  four 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983,  in  the  case  of  each  application  for  a 
permit  for  a  land  disposal  facility  under  this 
section  which  was  submitted  before  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  a  final 
permit  pursuant  such  application  or  issue  a 
final  denial  of  such  applicaiton.  In  consider- 
ing permit  applications  for  existing  land  dis- 
posal facilities,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
highest  priority  to  permits  for  facilities  that 
are  currently  contaminating  ground  water. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  the  date  five  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983.  in  the  case  of  each  application  for  a 
permit  for  an  incinerator  facility  under  this 
section  which  was  submitted  before  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  a  final 
permit  pursuant  to  such  application  or  issue 
a  final  denial  of  such  application. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  the  date  eight  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983.  in  the  case  of  each  application  for  a 
permit  for  any  facility  under  this  section 
(other  than  a  facility  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A))  which  was  submitted  before  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  a  final 
permit  pursuant  to  such  application  or  issue 
a  final  denial  of  such  application. 

"(C)  The  time  periods  specified  in  this 
paragraph  shall  al^o  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  State  which  is  administering  an  author- 
ized hazardous  waste  program  under  section 
3006.  Interim  status  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  terminate  for  each  facility  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  four-,  five-,  or  eight-year  period 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 
whichever  is  applicable,  unless  an  applica- 
tion is  filed  for  a  permit  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  within— 

"(i)  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  o.'  1983  (in  the  case  of 
a  facility  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
which  is  a  landfill  facility). 

"(ii)  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983  (in  the  case  of  a 
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facility    referred    to    in   subparagraph    (A) 
other  than  a  landfill  facility),  or 

"(iii)  four  years  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment (in  the  case  of  a  facility  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (B)). ". 

(d)  Class  Permits.— Section  3005  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  Class  Permits.— (1)  After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Administrator 
may  promulgate  permit  application  require- 
ments and  permit  conditions  applicable  to 
owners  and  operators  of  a  class  of  facilities 
if  he  determines  that  the  facilities  in  the 
class  should  be  subject  to  similar  design,  op- 
erating, and  management  requirements. 
Such  classes  shall  be  limited  to  facilities 
which  treat  or  store  hazardous  waste  in  con- 
tainers, tanks,  or  enclosed  piles  and  mobile 
treatment  units  designed  to  treat  specified 
types  of  hazardous  waste. 

"(2)  If,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  under  section  7004(b)(2), 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  facility 
in  any  class  designated  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
meets  the  requirements  and  conditions  pro- 
mulgated under  that  paragraph,  he  may 
issue  a  class  permit  for  such  facility  contain- 
ing such  permit  conditions. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Administrator  may,  in  establishing  require- 
ments and  conditions  under  paragraph  (1), 
provide  that  certain  permit  conditions  shall 
be  established  for  each  facility  on  a  site-spe- 
cific basis.  Additional  permit  conditions 
shall  be  promulgated  to  take  into  account 
site-specific  factors  in  the  case  of  mobile 
treatment  units.". 

Mr.  TORRES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  7  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  7? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  TORRES 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Torres:  Page 
28.  after  line  22.  insert: 

(e)  Health  Effects  Studies.— Section  3005 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)  Health  Effects  Studies.— (1)  Each 
landfill  which  is  operating  pursuant  to  a 
permit  under  this  section  (or  for  which  a 
permit  is  treated  as  having  been  issued 
under  subsection  (e))  shall  be  required  by 
the  Administrator  (or  the  State  in  the  case 
of  an  authorized  State  program  under  sec- 
tion 3006)  to  conduct  a  health  effects  study 
for  the  affected  community  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  associated  with  such  landfill  (in- 
cluding hazardous  waste  transported  to  or 
released  from  the  landfill).  The  study  shall 
include,  for  individuals  residing  or  working 
in  the  affected  community,  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  present  and  future  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  the  landfill.  Such 
study  shall  include  an  analysis  of  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  all  pollutant  pathways 
through  which  hazardous  waste  may  reach 
individuals  in  the  affected  community.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  (or  after  the 
commencement  of  operations  at  the  landfill, 
if  later),  the  results  of  each  such  study  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  shall  be 


submitted  to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
appropriate  State  authorities  for  the  State 
in  which  the  landfill  is  located.  The  study 
shall  be  periodically  updated  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  the  study  under  this 
subsection,  the  affected  community  shall 
consist  of  individuals  residing  or  working 
within  such  distance  of  the  landfill  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate 
based  on  a  site  specific  analysis,  except  that 
in  all  cases,  the  surrounding  community 
shall  be  treated  as  including  at  least  those 
individuals  working  within  the  landfill  and 
those  residing  or  working  within  a  2.5  mile 
radius  of  the  landfill.  The  Administrator 
shall  specify  the  surrounding  community 
for  each  landfill  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
as  promptly  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  TORRES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  approximately  450  hazardous 
waste  landfills  in  this  country.  These 
are  class  1  hazardous  waste  dumps.  My 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  to 
find  out  exactly  how  the  health  of  our 
constituents  is  affected  by  these  450 
landfills.  Right  now  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  with  any  certainty  whether  a 
person's  health  is  in  danger  if  he  or 
she  is  living  next  to  a  hazardous  waste 
landfill. 

People  living  next  to  landfills  need 
to  know  if  the  operations  of  the  land- 
fill within  their  community  have  any 
effect  on  their  health.  They  need  to 
know  the  facts.  Landfill  operators 
should  not  be  afraid  to  disclose  the 
facts.  If  they  are  operating  a  safe  land- 
fill the  facts  just  might  show  that 
nearby  residents  have  nothing  to  fear. 
But  without  the  facts,  our  constitu- 
ents have  only  to  fear  the  worst,  and 
contrary  to  belief  my  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  close  down  any  par- 
ticular landfill  but  rather  to  disclose 
facts  in  order  to  minimize  constituent 
fears— I  know  about  constituent  fears 
firsthand  because  a  hazardous  waste 
landfill  is  located  in  my  district.  Last 
June  3,  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Environment  and 
Safety,  Chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  held  a  factfinding  hearing  about 
a  hazardous  waste  landfill  in  West 
Covina,  Calif. 

This  particular  landfill  is  surround- 
ed by  homes  and  businesses.  The  testi- 
mony we  received  from  State  agencies, 
local  enforcement  officials,  the  landfill 
operators,  and  residents  of  the  area 
clearly  indicated  that  no  one  knows  if 
the  landfill  in  West  Covina  adversely 
affects  the  health  of  the  nearby  50,000 
residents,  and  people  that  work  in  the 
area. 


My  amendment  will  require  every 
hazardous  waste  landfill  operator  to 
conduct  an  independent  health  effects 
study.  I  would  anticipate  that  a  land- 
fill operator  will  hire  an  independent 
consultant  to  conduct  the  health 
study.  The  study  will  include  a  site 
specific  examination  of  the  landfill 
and  the  surrounding  area  within  at 
least  a  2.5-mile  radius.  The  site  specific 
examination  will  consider  the  unique 
hydrological  and  geological  character- 
istics of  each  site.  For  example:  The 
study  should  investigate  the  presence 
of  ground  water  or  earthquake  faults 
underneath  or  adjacent  to  the  landfill. 
Following  a  determination  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  each  site,  the 
consultant  will  then  make  a  decision 
about  the  field  monitoring  procedures 
to  be  used. 

These  procedures  may  include 
taking  soil  samples  by  coring  the  land- 
fill at  predetermined  locations,  sam- 
pling the  ambient  air  at  the  landfill 
and  the  surrounding  area  and  collect- 
ing ground  water  specimens.  These 
monitoring  procedures  will  provide  in- 
formation about  the  types,  locations, 
and  concentrations  of  the  chemical 
hazards  which  may  affect  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  live  or  work  close  to 
the  landfill. 

The  health  study  will  also  include 
information  about  the  health  charac- 
teristics of  the  nearby  residents  and 
workers.  Demography,  transience,  and 
general  health  status  are  among  the 
items  usually  included  in  health  ef- 
fects studies.  The  consultant  will  solic- 
it from  the  people  living  and  working 
near  the  landfill  their  health  history. 
The  consultant  could  have  the  resi- 
dents complete  a  questionnaire  similar 
to  the  one  filled  out  when  first  visiting 
a  doctor's  office. 

Once  the  site  specific  information  is 
obtained,  it  w'ill  be  applied  to  an  ana- 
lytical system.  The  system  will  show 
the  degree  of  danger  the  landfill 
poses— if  any— to  the  health  of  the 
persons  residing  or  working  in  the  sur- 
rounding community.  The  U.S.  Army 
uses  an  analytical  system  called  the 
Preliminary  Pollutant  Limit  Value 
Method.  It  uses  site  specific  informa- 
tion, considers  both  single  and  multi- 
ple pathways  of  exposure,  utilizes  the 
new  laboratory  data  recorded  from  the 
soil,  air  and  water,  and  incorporates 
previous  site  studies.  The  analytical 
system  used  by  the  Army  is  capable  of 
using  all  this  information  and  trans- 
lating it  into  a  health  effect  assess- 
ment which  nonscientists  can  under- 
stand. 

For  example,  the  study  will  show 
how  clean  a  site  is  or  how  clean  a  site 
can  become.  The  study  will  also  offer  a 
number  of  procedures  the  landfill  op- 
erators might  consider  if  the  landfill 
needs  to  be  cleaned  up  or  if  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  the  landfill's  oper- 
ating procedures. 
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LINT 


all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Torres) 
Participation.  And  I  certainly 
sympath  ze  with   and  appreciate  the 
problems  that  he  has  in  his  district. 

I  think  we  all  can  say  that  we  have 
one  sort  or  another  of  districts  where 
we  have  something  having  to  do  with 
water  co  itamination,  hazardous  land- 
fills, and  so  forth. 

But  I  c  id  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  couple  of  questions  on  his  amend- 
ment. 


First  of  all.  has  he  done  any  assess- 
ment of  the  nationwide  availability  of 
contractors  to  perform  the  required 
health  studies  on  these  450-odd  haz- 
ardous waste  landfills? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  by  saying  that  I  was  concerned 
with  this  question  when  I  first  began 
to  consider  this  amendment.  However, 
I  have  talked  to  scientists  who  have 
conducted  health  effects  studies  and 
they  assure  me  there  are  ample  indi- 
viduals in  the  Nation,  across  the  coun- 
try, who  could  conduct  these  studies. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  very  complicat- 
ed process  because  there  is  availability 
of  expertise  in  this  area. 

There  are  feelings  that  there  are 
ample  amounts  of  people  of  could  con- 
duct studies  in  the  period  of  1  year  for 
the  kinds  of  sites  that  I  have  just  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment requires  that  all  of  these  studies 
be  consummated  within  a  period  of  1 
year.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  TORRES.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  am  concerned  that  this 
timeframe  may  be  too  short. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  any 
health  studies  which  have  been  per- 
formed within  a  1-year  period? 

Mr.  TORRES.  Well,  there  are  a 
number  of  studies  that  have  taken 
place.  For  example.  I  might  cite  the 
U.S.  Army  has  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram, they  conduct  health  studies  and 
have  been  doing  it  in  the  past  2  years. 

So  there  is  ample  evidence  for  the 
record  that  these  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  LENT.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  it  pertains  to 
landfills  only  and  not  to  surface  im- 
poundments. Is  that  correct? 

n  1550 

Mr.  TORRES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENT.  Assume  that  there  is  a 
lined  landfill  that  exists  on  one  side  of 
the  street  and  an  unlined  surface  im- 
poundment on  the  other  side.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  which  facili- 
ty would  have  to  pay  for  the  health 
effect  study? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Torres)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Torres  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  asked  a  hypothetical 
question  obviously  and  I  think  that  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
a  landfill  and  a  surface  impoundment 
located  next  to  each  other. 

Mr.  LENT.  Well,  maybe  they  are  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  or  a  half  a 
mile  apart.  But  which  of  the  two  fa- 
cilities would  have  to  pay  for  the 
health  effect  study? 


Mr.  TORRES.  Well,  we  would  obvi- 
ously like  to  see  that  aspect  of  the 
study  take  place  perhaps  the  language 
to  be  included,  but  let  me  say  this, 
that  I  think  if  you  have  such  a  case,  in 
terms  of  the  gentleman's  question, 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, it  requires  surface  impoundments 
be  double  lined  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  operations  be  upgraded. 

So  we  would  really  be  taking  care  of 
that  problem  by  approving  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Too  often  Amer- 
ican citizens  suffer  illness  and  person- 
al injury  due  to  nearby  landfills.  And 
by  the  time  a  threat  is  discovered  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population 
surrounding  a  disposal  site  become  se- 
riously ill.  An  early  investment  to 
detect  potential  health  effects  and  ge- 
ological defects  around  the  landfill 
will  save  us  massive  expenditures  later 
in  damage  suits  and  clean-up  costs. 

A  population  health  survey  does  not 
present  an  onerous  task.  And  I  speak 
from  personal  experience  because  we 
had  one  in  my  congressional  district. 
In  fact,  there  were  two  done.  One  by 
the  city  of  New  York  and  one  by  my 
own  office.  Volunteers  visited  254 
households  competing  questionnaires 
and  it  took  11 'i  weeks.  We  are  talking 
about  a  year  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  which  allows  more  than 
sufficient  time.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  we  had  a  very  extensive 
survey  done  both  by  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  and  by  my 
own  office  in  11 '/2  weeks.  It  was  not  a 
considerable  expenditure.  Ours  cost 
about  $1,600.  And  when  we  consider 
the  savings  that  would  result  from 
this  preventative  measure,  such  mini- 
mal costs  are  worth  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  because  like  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  I  believe  that 
citizens  have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
occurring  in  their  own  community. 
Each  one  of  us  does  have  horror  sto- 
ries where  the  horror  was  not  so  much 
the  landfill,  but  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge and  treating  the  community  with 
seriousness. 

Too  often  I  have  seen  in  my  own  ex- 
perience and  even  in  oversight  hear- 
ings that  I  have  conducted  that  citi- 
zens are  treated  as  if  they  were  the 
problem  rather  than  the  landfill.  And, 
as  a  result,  often  their  questions  are 
ignored,  causing  both  anxiety  and 
then  usually  community  protest. 


I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  an  excellent  one  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

However,  I  do  have  a  question  for 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Does  the  gentleman's  study  or  the 
gentleman's  requirement  mandate 
that  landfills  operated  by  government, 
be  they  municipal  or  State,  also  con- 
duct such  health  studies? 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Yes.  Let  me  answer  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  in  the  affirmative 
saying  that  if  they  have  a  permit 
under  section  3005  of  this  bill  they 
would  come  under  that  regulation. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that.  Too  often  government  is  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  we 
place  on  the  private  sector  and  govern- 
ment often  does  not  always  wear  a 
white  hat  in  these  situations. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  in  this  House  that  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  subject  of  as- 
sessing risks  and  hazards  in  trying  to 
gain  some  perspective  on  what  is  dan- 
gerous and  what  is  not  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

But  I  must  say  that  what  this 
amendment  does  is  attempt  a  blanket 
risk  assessment  study  of  every  single 
landfill  with  hazardous  waste  in  the 
entire  United  States  of  America.  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  1,700  land- 
fills. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  talked  about 
$1  600  I  do  not  know  who  did  the 
study  for  $1,600,  but  $1,600  in  this 
area  will  buy  you  a  couple  of  days  of 
consultants'  time  and  that  is  it.  Maybe 
New  York  City  and  the  Big  Apple 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  money.  It 
cost  them  in  their  congressional  dis- 
trict $1,600,  but  we  are  talking  about 
figures  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
studies,  conceivably  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  perhaps  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  I  said.  The 
cost  of  $1,600  actually  was  our  own 
cost  not  what  it  normally  would  cost. 
And  I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  a 
point  in  terms  of  the  cost. 


But  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man to  do  a  full  and  proper  population 
health  survey,  you  need  the  develop- 
ment of  a  questionnaire,  1  week,  40 
man-hours.  Actual  interviewing,  Vh 
weeks,  60  man-hours.  The  total  is  at 
$80  an  hour,  an  average  of  332  man- 
hours,  it  would  run  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $26,000,  if  you  had  to  go 
outside  and  hire  professional  consult- 
ants to  do  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarification. 

And  that  is  $26,000  only  to  start,  be- 
cause what  happens  is  once  you  have 
the  data,  once  you  have  done  the 
study,  then  you  have  to  assess  it.  And 
that  is  a  much  more  difficult  proce- 
dure. Then  you  have  to  normalize  it, 
then  you  have  to  find  out  what  the 
control  populations  are  you  are  deal- 
ing with,  then  you  get  into  the  whole 
framework  of  risk  assessment.  I  am 
not  against  risk  assessment.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  bill  that  is  going  forward  to 
make  some  sense  of  ongoing  risk  as- 
sessments. 

Let  me  say  this.  In  1  year— and  that 
is  the  way  this  amendment  is  set  up— 
you  can  come  up  with  data  that  is 
Love  Canal  style  data  that  will  scare 
people,  that  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
that  the  politicians  will  run  around 
with,  and  flail  before  the  television 
cameras,  and  that  the  media  will  just 
jump  up  and  down  with.  This  is  a  kind 
of  shotgun  approach.  I  must  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  well 
intended  and  that  of  course  we  want 
to  understand  and  realize  the  health 
impacts  of  every  single  landfill  with 
any  hazardous  waste  around  the  coun- 
try. However,  what  he  is  proposing  to 
do  in  1  year's  time  and  with  no  regard 
for  the  resources  required  to  do  it,  is 
perhaps  impossible. 

For  example,  who  is  going  to  do  it?  I 
suggest  to  some  of  the  staff  or  perhaps 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee that  they  may  wish  to  start  up 
something  called  Congressional  Re- 
search and  Risk  Assessment  Studies 
Corporation  because  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  windfall  business  oppor- 
tunity there.  The  number  of  available 
firms  to  study  1,700  sites  is  dismally 
small.  But  the  number  of  available 
firms  is  not  even  the  point,  nor  is  the 
cost  even  the  point.  The  real  point  is 
the  quality  of  the  effort  possible  in  1 
year  given  the  relatively  low  level  of 
the  state  of  the  science.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  so  much  more  than  simply  a 
survey. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Let  me  just  con- 
clude, if  I  may.  the  remarks  I  made 
before. 


We  have  reached  the  point,  I  think, 
in  this  country  where  we  have  had  so 
many  problems  with  illnesses  that 
some  additional  work  has  to  be  done. 
In  the  case  I  cited  before,  when  the 
study  was  completed,  indeed  it  showed 
that  there  was  a  problem  in  the  area, 
a  serious  problem,  which  is  now  being 
looked  at.  The  only  way  we  would 
know  that  was  by  having  this  survey 
done. 

Now,  I  suggest,  when  you  say,  'Who 
is  going  to  pay  it?"  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  they  are  the  log- 
ical ones  who  should  have  to  pay  it. 
And  I  also  suggest  that  at  the  comple- 
tion of  these  studies  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  more  information  on  the 
health  of  the  nearby  populations  than 
we  do  today.  And  that  is  something 
that  is  very  desirous. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  do  not  argue  against 
the  desirability  of  gaining  this  infor- 
mation. What  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
amendment  goes  about  seeking  the  in- 
formation in  a  way  which  may  well  be 
flat  out  impossible,  may  cause  far 
greater  concerns  and  disruptions  that 
may  never  be  solved,  ending  up  with 
additional  closures  of  facilities  where 
we  may  not  be  fully  informed. 

When  the  gentleman  talks  of  health 
risk  studies,  he  is  not  just  talking 
about  a  survey.  He  is  also  talking 
about  the  interpretation  and  the  com- 
parison of  surveys  with  control  popu- 
lations, and  the  evaluation  of  control 
populations.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  going  to  be  essential  if 
we  are  not  to  repeat  the  kind  of  Love 
Canal  quick  and  dirty,  1-year  chromo- 
some damage  study  that  ended  up 
greatly  impacting  the  people  who  live 
there  to  no  avail.  Since  in  the  final 
analysis,  when  the  Love  Canal  study 
was  done  more  seriously,  the  first  re- 
sults turned  out  not  to  be  true. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  put  into  ques- 
tion the  gentleman's  implication  that 
somehow  this  is  a  new.  very  un- 
thought  out  approach,  this  is  identical 
to  what  it  is  that  is  currently  being 
done  by  HHS  and  EPA  on  Superfund. 
The  gentleman  recalls,  of  course, 
that  we  put  into  the  law  the  same  type 
of  capability  with  regard  to  abandoned 
dumps. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time— and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man again— I  think  the  point  is  ex- 
tremely well  taken  that  the  104(i) 
study  in  Superfund.  has  approached 
this  very  question. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  they  have  done 
it.  You  know,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  responsible  for  this 
legislation  and  I  must  say  the  104(i) 
study  is  a  responsible  legislative  ap- 
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gentleman  is  referring  to— and  screen- 
ing programs  to  determine  relation- 
ships between  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  illnesses. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing 
there  is  approaching  the  far  more 
severe  problem  of  toxic  materials  as 
opposed  to  hazardous  materials,  which 
can  be  defined  in  a  way  substantially 
less  dangerous  to  human  health  and 
safety  than  the  toxic  materials. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  doing,  without  the  kind  of  definition 
that  is  present  in  104(i)  of  Superfund, 
is  extending  it  to  a  vast  new  playing 
field.  He  is  trying  to  do  something  in 
one  year  that  we  are  having  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  over  many 
years.  It  is  not  the  substance  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  proposing,  it  is  the 
mechanism  and  the  scope  and  the 
extent  which  makes  the  gentleman's 
amendment  extremely  unworkable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Torres). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  7? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  7. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Page 
28,  after  line  22,  insert: 

NEW  AND  innovative  TREATMENT 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  7a.  (a)  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Permits.— Section  3005  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

■(h)  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Permits.— (1)  The  Administrator 
may  issue  a  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  permit  for  any  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facility  which  proposed  to 
utilize  an  innovative  and  experimental  haz- 
ardous waste  treatment  technology  or  proc- 
ess for  which  permit  standards  for  such  ex- 
perimental activity  have  not  been  promul- 
gated under  this  subtitle.  Any  such  permit 
shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment.  Such  permits— 

■(A)  shall  provide  for  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  as  necessary,  and  for  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  for  not  longer  than  1 
year,  and 

•(B)  shall  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
treatment  by  the  facility  of  only  those  types 
and  quantities  of  hazardous  waste  which 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  efficacy  and  per- 
formance capabilities  of  the  technology  or 
process  and  the  effects  of  such  technology 
or  process  on  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and 

•(C)  shall  include  such  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  requirements  re- 
garding monitoring,  operation,  insurance  or 
bonding,  financial  responsibility,  closure, 
and  remedial  action),  and  such  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  facility. 
The  Administrator  may  apply  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  this  paragraph  in  establishing 
the  conditions  of  each  permit  without  sepa- 


rate establishment  of  regulations  imple- 
menting such  criteria. 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  review 
and  issuance  of  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may,  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment,  modify  or  waive  permit 
application  and  permit  issuance  require- 
ments established  in  the  Administrator's 
general  permit  regulations  except  that 
there  may  be  no  modification  or  waiver  of 
regulations  regarding  financial  responsibil- 
ity (including  insurance)  or  of  procedures 
established  under  section  7004(b)(2)  regard- 
ing public  participation. 

••(3)  The  Administrator  may  order  an  im- 
mediate termination  of  all  operations  at  the 
facility  at  any  time  he  determines  that  ter- 
mination is  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.". 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  alternatives  to  landfill- 
ing  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  at  the 
Federal  policy  level,  especially  those 
ideas  developed  by  people  in  small 
business. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  offering  it.  The  central  purpose  of 
H.R.  2867  is  to  restrict  land  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  and  to  develop  safe 
alternatives.  Unfortunately,  EPA  cur- 
rently has  no  system  to  facilitate  re- 
search projects  involving  hazardous 
waste  treatment.  A  new  technology 
must  go  through  the  same  regulations 
designed  for  commercial  use  facilities, 
such  as  those  for  permanent  disposal. 
This  is  necessarily  a  lengthy  process. 
Since  EPA  does  not  have  permit  stand- 
ards for  new  treatment  technology, 
there  is  little  chance  innovative  treat- 
ment methods  will  become  available. 

My  colleague's  amendment  provides 
a  mechanism  for  developing  the  new 
technologies  that  we  need  to  intelli- 
gently neutralize  or  destroy  hazardous 
wastes.  The  Administrator  would  be 
able  to  accelerate  the  permit  process 
to  some  extent  so  that  an  innovator 
has  a  chance  to  prove  the  validity  of 
his  idea  and  establishes  a  factual  base 
to  support  his  process.  The  amend- 
ment still  provides  for  full  public  par- 
ticipation and  a  showing  of  financial 
responsiblility.  Additionally,  the  Ad- 
ministrator retains  the  power  to  limit 
the  type  and  quality  of  waste  to  be 
treated  and  can  require  extensive 
safety  monitoring.  The  Administrator 


can  terminate  the  process  at  any  time 
if  human  health  or  the  environment  is 
endangered. 

Restricting  land  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  and  to  develop  safe  alterna- 
tives are  the  main  goals  of  this  bill 
under  consideration.  This  amendment 
helps  to  accomplish  these  goals  and  I 
fully  support  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  If  a  person  or  a 
company  has  a  good  idea  for  a  treat- 
ment technology,  I  believe  we  should 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  obtain  a 
permit  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in 
order  to  test  that  technology. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  provide  all  of  the 
proper  envirormiental  protections  and 
would  safeguard  the  necessary  public 
participation  requirements,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  thoughtful  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florid)  for  his  persever- 
ance and  thoroughness  on  such  a  com- 
plex and  important  issue.  At  the  time 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues'  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  regarding 
the  development  of  new  and  innova- 
tive technologies  for  the  treatment  of 
hazardous  waste.  As  we  have  discussed 
today  we  cannot  continue  to  dispose 
millions  of  tons  of  hazardous  waste  in 
landfills.  We  now  know  we  only  relo- 
cate the  problem.  We  must  look  for 
safe  alternatives  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

As  a  result  of  recent  hearings  held 
by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  Environment  and  Safety 
which  I  chair,  and  being  approached 
by  small  businessmen  with  ideas  for 
new  methods  of  disposal,  I  have  found 
that  we  are  stifling  the  innovativeness 
and  possible  solutions  to  our  ever 
growing  hazardous  waste  problem. 
How?  Under  current  RCRA  statutes 
and  regulations  innovative  approaches 
to  hazardous  waste  treatment  are  con- 
strained by  the  potentially  complex, 
lengthy  and  expensive  procedures  for 
obtaining  a  RCRA  permit.  Innovators 
must  go  through  a  permitting  process 
designed  for  operational  hazardous 
waste  facilities  before  they  can  even 
experiment  with  a  new  technology  or 
demonstrate  its  feasibility.  Further- 
more, in  many  cases  EPA  has  not  yet 
promulgated  technical  standards  to 
cover  new  and  innovative  technologies 
so  that  the  permit  carmot  be  issued. 
Finally,  the  technical  standards  that 
have  been  issued  designed  for  commer- 
cial hazardous  waste  facilities  and  do 
not  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to 


conduct  experimentation.  Many  inno- 
vative small  businessmen  with  new 
and  workable  ideas  cannot  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  the  present 
permit  procedure  just  to  test  their 
process. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  a  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  permit  for 
innovative  and  experimental  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment  technologies. 
These  permits  may  be  issued  only 
after  EPA  has  reviewed  the  proposed 
treatment,  established  requirements 
for  monitoring  and  testing,  and  placed 
limits  on  the  type  and  quantity  of 
wastes  treated. 

Whereas  the  general  permit  applica- 
tion requirements  may  not  be  suited 
for  facilities  engaged  in  experimental 
activities  and  to  expedite  this  type  of 
permitting  process  the  Administrator 
may,  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment, 
modify  or  waive  permit  application  re- 
quirements established.  However,  the 
Administrator  may  not  modify  or 
waive  regulations  regarding  public  par- 
ticipation. The  Administrator  also  has 
the  authority  to  terminate  the  experi- 
mental operations  at  any  time  if  he 
should  determine  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  operation  of  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

The  supporters  of  my  amendment 
are  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Treatment  Council. 

To  elaborate  on  this  amendment, 
this  Nation  needs  new  and  innovative 
approaches  to  solve  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  hazardous  waste  disposal.  Indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs  and  small  busi- 
nesses are  frequently  the  source  of 
new  technologies  and  new  ideas  that 
can  become  tomorrow's  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment. However,  under  the  current 
RCRA  statutes  and  regulations,  these 
entrepreneurs  are  constrained  by  the 
potentially  complex,  lengthy,  and  ex- 
pensive process  and  procedures  for  ob- 
taining a  RCRA  permit.  Under  the 
current  RCRA  statute  and  regulations 
these  innovators  must  go  through  a 
permitting  process  designed  for  oper- 
ational hazardous  waste  facilities 
before  they  can  even  experiment  with 
a  new  technology  or  demonstrate  its 
feasibility.  Furthermore,  in  many 
cases  EPA  does  not  have  technical 
standards  to  cover  new  and  innovative 
technologies.  This  often  causes  fur- 
ther delays  in  obtaining  a  RCRA 
permit  as  EPA  tries  to  fit  existing 
permit  standards  to  these  new  tech- 
nologies, or  worse,  determines  that  no 
permit  can  be  issued.  Finally,  the  tech- 
nical standards  that  have  been  issued 
are  designed  for  commercial  hazardous 
waste  facilities  and  do  not  provide  the 
flexibility  needed  to  conduct  experi- 
mentation. 

This  amendment  is  offered  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  expedited  permitting 


of  experimental  facilities  used  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  hazardous 
waste  treatment  technologies.  It  recog- 
nizes that  experimental  activities  in- 
volving research,  development,  and 
demoristration  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  operational  hazardous 
waste  activities  and  require  special 
standards  and  simplified  permitting 
procedures.  Otherwise,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  treatment  approaches 
that  are  being  counted  on  as  alterna- 
tives to  land  disposal  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  amendment  provides  the  au- 
thority for  EPA  to  issue  permits  di- 
rectly against  the  criteria  established 
in  the  amendment  without  a  require- 
ment that  it  go  through  new  rulemak- 
ing to  establish  special  standards  for 
experimentation  and  demonstration  of 
new  types  of  technologies.  This  may 
help  avoid  further  delay  in  permitting 
of  these  facilities  while  EPA  conducts 
the  often  lengthy  rulemaking  process. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a 
permit  may  be  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion "for  any  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment facility  *  '  '  for  which  permit 
standards  for  such  experimental  activ- 
ity have  not  been  promulgated  tmder 
this  subtitle."  Thus,  if  EPA  develops 
special  regulations  for  experimental 
facilities,  those  rules  would  become 
the  basis  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  permits. 

To  expedite  permitting  of  these  fa- 
cilities this  amendment  also  gives  the 
Administrator  the  authority  to  modify 
or  waive  permit  application  require- 
ments established  in  regulations  under 
section  3005(b)  of  this  act.  These  regu- 
lations outline  the  general  permit  ap- 
plication requirements  for  all  treat- 
ment, storage  and  disposal  facilities. 
In  addition,  they  include  specific  ap- 
plication requirements  for  container 
and  tank  storage  facilities,  inciner- 
ation facilities,  and  land  disposal  fa- 
cilities. These  requirements  are  writ- 
ten for  conventional  technologies  and 
may  not  be  well  suited  for  facilities  en- 
gaged in  experimental  activities.  In 
giving  the  Administrator  the  authority 
to  modify  or  waive  portions  of  these 
application  requirements  that  are  not 
appropriate  for  experimental  technol- 
ogies, the  permit  can  be  designed  to  fit 
the  technology,  rather  than  have  the 
permit  writer  and  facility  owner  try  to 
fit  the  technology  into  the  convention- 
al permit  structure.  This  amendment 
provides  authority  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  modify  these  requirements  with- 
out a  separate  rulemaking  action  to  es- 
tablish special  application  require- 
ments. 

A  second  area  where  the  Administra- 
tor is  given  authority  to  modify  or 
waive  portions  of  the  permitting  regu- 
lations is  for  those  regulations  devel- 
oped under  section  3005(c)  of  the  act. 
These  regulations  establish  criteria 
and  procedures  for  modification  of  the 
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it  is  issued.  Since  experi- 

te^hnologies  are  developmen- 

not  operate  at  steady  State 

for  normal  permit  lifetimes, 

uent    permit   modifications 
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ns  anticipated  for  devel- 
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permit.  These  procedures 

type     of     developmental 
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any  new  technology. 

issued  under  this  provi- 
nitially  to  be  issued  for  a 
period  of  360  days  of  oper- 
will  be  sufficient  time  to 
1  esting  or  to  demonstrate  the 
of  a  technology.  The  360 
to  be  actual  days  of  op- 
hazardous  waste.  It  does 
to  calendar  days,  to  periods 
or  to  operation  using 
other  than  hazardous  waste, 
development,     and 
of  innovative  technol- 
a  variety  of  experimen- 
While  EPA  will  need 
limits  of  these   terms 
,  it  should  at  a  mini- 
experimentation    and 
....  with  technologies  that 
been  utilized  in  commercial 
as  well  as  further  refine- 
development  or  performance 
technologies  that  in  some 
been  operated  in  a  commer- 
In  all  cases,  however,  the 
issued  under  this  subsection 
pplicable  only  to  experimen- 
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waste  management  ex- 
is    intended    to    mean    the 
of  hazadous  waste  in  a  unit 
made   primarily  from  non- 
itaterials:  that  is,  other  than 
impoundment  or  "land  treat- 
the  sole  purpose  of  gather- 
to  evaluate  the  techni- 
feasibility  of  a  particu- 
management    technology, 
riethod,  or  device.  The  defini- 
to  major  elements:  First,  de- 
activities  that  could  be  car- 
a  hazardous  waste  manage- 
and  second,  defining 
which  makes  these  activi- 
subject  of  special   consider- 
this  amendment, 
that  may  be  carried  out 
hazardous  waste  management 
under  this  definition  are 
of  hazardous  waste,  de- 
CFR  260.10  as: 

technique,  or  process,  includ- 

designed  to  change  the 

I  hemical.  or  biological  character 

of  any  hazardous  waste  so  as 

such  waste,  or  so  as  to  recover 

material    resources    from    the 

as  to  render  such  waste  nonhaz- 

less  hazardous;  safer  to  transport, 

dspose  of:  or  amenable  for  recov- 
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ery.   amenable   for  storage,  or  reduced  in 
volume. 

And  the  associated  storage  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  defined  in  40  CFR 
260.10  as: 

The  holding  of  hazardous  waste  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  haz- 
ardous waste  is  treated,  disposed  of.  or 
stored  elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  a  hazardous  waste 
management  experiment  is  the  dem- 
onstration or  evaluation  of  a  treat- 
ment process,  device,  or  equipment 
system.  These  are  some  examples 
which  illustrate  the  types  of  activities 
covered  by  this  amendment. 

First,  a  common  experiment  involves 
an  individual  or  company  who  has  de- 
signed on  paper  or  in  the  laboratory 
an  innovative  treatment  system  for 
hazardous  waste.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  new  technology  is 
technically  feasible  a  small  pilot  scale 
unit  may  be  constructed  and  operated 
for  purposes  of  evaluation.  If  this  is 
successful,  a  larger,  but  still  pilot 
scale,  experimental  unit  may  be  con- 
structed to  demonstrate  the  reliability, 
economic  feasibility,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  the  process. 

A  second  type  of  hazardous  waste 
management  experiment  involves  an 
equipment  vendor  and  a  waste  gener- 
ating or  processing  customer.  Vendors 
often  custom-prepare  storage  and 
processing  equipment;  that  is,  tanks, 
incinerators,  et  cetera,  based  on  a  cus- 
tomer's individual  needs,  and  this  may 
require  one  or  more  tests  with  a  pilot 
facility  using  samples  of  the  custom- 
er's waste.  And  third,  a  manufacturer 
or  user  of  a  particular  commercial 
treatment  process  may  want  to  im- 
prove its  efficiency  or  effectiveness  or 
reduce  its  environmental  impacts.  This 
may  involve  the  construction  of  a  pilot 
scale  treatment  unit  that  will  be  oper- 
ated in  an  experimental  mode  to  test 
new  wastes  or  alternate  operating  con- 
ditions. 

Two  aspects  of  the  definition  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management  experiment 
limit  applicability  of  today's  amend- 
ments. First,  the  definition  includes 
storage  and  treatment,  but  does  not 
include  disposal. 
Disposal,  is  defined  in  part  260.10  as: 

The  discharge,  deposit,  injection,  dump- 
ing, spilling,  leaking,  or  placing  of  any  solid 
waste  or  hazardous  waste  into  or  onto  any 
land  or  water  so  that  such  solid  waste  or 
hazardous  waste  or  any  constitutent  or  de- 
composition or  reaction  by-product  thereof 
may  enter  the  environment  or  be  emitted 
into  the  air  or  discharged  into  any  waters, 
including  ground  waters. 

And  second,  the  definition  limits 
coverage  of  today's  amendments  to  ex- 
periments conducted  in  units  or  de- 
vices made  primarily  from  nonearthen 
materials.  The  amendment  purposely 
excludes  from  coverage  those  experi- 
ments and  research  projects  that  in- 
volve the  placement  of  hazardous 
waste  into  or  onto  the  land  or  water, 
for  example,  land  treatment,  surface 


impoundments,  landfills,  and  piles, 
whether  this  placement  is  for  storage, 
treatment,  or  disposal. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  promulga- 
tion of  standards  for  operational  land 
disposal  facilities  (47  FR  32274,  July 
26,  1982),  EPA  can  now  consider  ap- 
propriate tailoring  of  these  require- 
ments for  experimental  land  disposal 
activities.  EPA  can  determine  if  those 
standards  inhibit  research  and  consid- 
er whether  special  standards  are 
needed  for  land  disposal  research.  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  land  dispos- 
al research  can  be  conducted  in  non- 
earthen  units  and  devices;  for  exam- 
ple, small-scale  simulations  in  glass  or 
plastic  cells,  and  as  such,  would  not  in- 
volve placement  into  or  on  the  land. 
These  experiments  would  be  covered 
by  this  amendment. 

A  further  limitation  on  the  scope  of 
this  amendment  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  apply  only  to  haz- 
ardous waste  management  experi- 
ments conducted  in  experimental 
units.  An  experimental  unit  is  a  treat- 
ment process  or  unit  used  only  for  a 
hazardous  waste  management  experi- 
ment. This  means  that  experimental 
units  must  be  units  dedicated  to  re- 
search. If  a  unit  or  process  is  used  at 
any  time  to  store  or  treat  waste  for 
any  reason  other  than  the  conduct  of 
a  hazardous  waste  management  exper- 
iment, the  unit  must  be  permited,  and 
operated,  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable sections  of  40  CFR  264. 

Finally,  experimentation  covered  by 
this  amendment  must  be  limited  by 
scale  of  operation.  This  amendment  is 
intended  only  for  experimentation  in 
facilities  no  larger  than  pilot  scale.  Al- 
though EPA  may  further  define  and 
limit  this  term,  the  maximum  scope  of 
operations  covered  by  this  amendment 
is  limited  to  experiments  in  which: 
First,  a  maximum  of  15,000  kilograms 
of  hazardous  waste  are  treated  at  a  fa- 
cility for  experimental  purposes  in  any 
month;  second,  a  maximum  of  15,000 
kilograms  of  hazardous  waste  intended 
for  use  in  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment experiment  is  stored  at  the  facil- 
ity at  any  time;  and  third,  any  experi- 
ment conducted  involves  the  treat- 
ment of  a  maximum  of  400  kilograms 
of  hazardous  waste  per  hour.  This 
limit  would  allow  up  to  one  tank  truck; 
that  is,  4,000  gallons  of  waste  to  be 
processed  in  a  month.  This  would 
assure  a  reasonable  scale  for  demon- 
strating technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility but  would  be  well  below  the 
scale  of  most  commercial  operations. 
The  400-kilogram-per-hour  limit  would 
assure  that  a  short-term,  for  example, 
1  day,  experiment  at  very  large  scale 
could  not  be  conducted.  Such  an  ex- 
periment could  pose  unnecessary  risks. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  7?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REUSE,  RECYCLING,  AND  RECLAMATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Reuse,  Recycling,  and  Reclama- 
tion.—The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  environment  ensur- 
ing that  the  use,  reuse,  recycling,  and  recla- 
mation of  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  this  section  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  such  protection. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to  a  re- 
coverable metal  waste  material  only  if  the 
Administrator  has  identified  or  listed  that 
material  as  a  hazardous  waste  under  this 
section.  Regulations  implementing  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  contain  a  definition  of  solid 
waste  that  makes  such  regulations  apply,  di- 
rectly or  by  implication,  to  nonhazardous 
wastes  being  recycled  (such  as  nonhazard- 
ous metals,  paper,  textiles,  or  rubber  used  or 
reused  for  beneficial  reclamation).". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  are  any 
amendments  to  section  8? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MOLINARI 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Molinari: 
Page  28,  line  24.  after  "8. "  insert:  "(a)  Regu- 
lations Regarding  Reuse.  Recycling,  and 
Reclamation.—". 

Page  29,  after  line  14.  insert: 

(b)  DioxiNS  Prom  Resource  Recovery  Fa- 
cilities.—Section  1006(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■(!)■'  after  -Integration  With 
Other  Act.-"  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(2)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  resource  recovery  fa- 
cilities to  comply  with  the  best  available 
control  technology,  (taking  cost  into  ac- 
count) for  the  control  of  emissions  of  poly- 
chlorinated  dibenzo-p-dioxins  into  the  ambi- 
ent air.  Such  regulations  shall  apply  to  all 
resource  recovery  facilities  the  construction 
of  which  commences  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
trol and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
empt or  otherwise  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  promulgate  any  regu- 
lations under  the  Clean  Air  Act  regarding 
emissions  of  polychlorinated  dibenzo-p-diox- 
ins  from  resource  recovery  facilities.  Any 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  paragraph  shall  cease  to 
apply  on  the  effective  date  of  any  regula- 
tion under  the  Clean  Air  Act  governing 
emissions  of  polychlorinated  dibenzo-p-diox- 
ins  from  resource  recovery  facilities.". 

Mr.  MOLINARI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  confronted  with  a  gigan- 


tic dilemma— where  to  dispose  of  our 
garbage.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
American  waste  is  disposed  of  on  land 
and  new  dumping  sites  are  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  find.  As  early  as  1990. 
America  may  run  out  of  space  for  all 
the  garbage  it  generates.  Indeed,  the 
No.  2  problem  confronting  cities  and 
local  govenments,  behind  crime  and 
before  education,  is  the  disposal  of 
garbage.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  we 
are  accelerating  construction  of  new 
resource  recovery  plants.  Resource  re- 
covery, that  is.  recovery  of  material  or 
energy  from  solid  wastes,  can  achieve 
significant  volume  reduction.  Further- 
more, rising  costs  of  landfills  and 
other  forms  of  disposal,  along  with 
dwindling  energy  supplies,  make  re- 
source recovery  increasingly  attrac- 
tive. 

However,  new  proposals  for  addition- 
al resource  recovery  plants  have  been 
blocked  because  of  the  fear  of  dioxin 
emissions.  The  Hempstead.  Long 
Island,  resource  recovery  facility  for 
example,  was  closed  after  EPA  tests 
found  traces  of  dioxin  from  incinera- 
tor emissions.  Consequently,  construc- 
tion of  new  plants  in  New  York  has 
been  obstructed.  My  amendment  will 
allay  public  fears  and  allow  resource 
recovery  plants  to  move  forward.  It  di- 
rects the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  pro- 
mulgate regulation  requiring  resource 
recovery  facilities  to  comply  with  the 
best  practicable  technology  for  control 
of  dioxins  into  the  air.  These  regula- 
tions shall  only  apply  until  new  regu- 
lations governing  dioxins  from  re- 
source recovery  facilities  are  promul- 
gated under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  commissioners  of  the  depart- 
ments of  conservation  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  also  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  dioxin  emis- 
sions from  resource  recovery  plants 
and  wrote  to  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus  urging  him  to  issue  standards  for 
dioxin  emissions  from  resource  recov- 
ery facilities.  This  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  New  York  region.  Within 
the  United  States  there  are  currently 
listed  97  facilities  across  a  span  of  36 
States.  Thirty  States  have  104  planned 
resource  recovery  plants. 

As  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  resource 
recovery  technology,  we  cannot  begin 
construction  in  the  absence  of  a  stand- 
ard. We  may  discover  later,  when  a 
standard  is  finally  issued,  that  many 
operating  resource  recovery  plants  are 
in  violation  of  that  standard  and  emit- 
ting dangerous  levels  of  dioxin. 

My  amendment  will  not  usurp  any 
authority  from  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It 
will  merely  provide  an  interim  meas- 
ure with  the  purpose  of  protecting 
public  health  and  permitting  contin- 
ued development  and  operation  of  re- 
source recovery  plants.  Once  new  regu- 
lations are  promulgated  under  section 
112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  amendment 
will  cease  to  apply. 
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Mr.   FLORIO.   Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I   am   prepared   to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  especially 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  his  leadership 
here.  This  is  an  area  that  has  been 
very,  very  troubling,  particularly  to 
those  municipalities  where  they  are 
endeavoring  now  to  have  resource  re- 
cycling plants  in  operation  and  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  there 
are  no  standards  for  dioxin. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
close  by  saying  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct.  A  number 
of  States  have  requested  some  assist- 
ance because  they  simply  do  not  know 
what  technology  should  be  used  in 
coping  with  the  problem  of  dioxin 
emissions.  This  is  one  way  of  trying  to 
help  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Molinari). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  8? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SIZE  OF  certain  FACILITIES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Future  Needs.— Section  4001  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  developing  such  comprehensive 
plans,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Act  that  in 
determining  the  size  of  a  waste-to-energy  fa- 
cility, adequate  provision  shall  be  given  to 
the  present  and  reasonably  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  recycling  and  resource 
recovery  interest  within  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  planning  process.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  4003.— Section 
4003  is  amended  by  redesignating  the 
second  subsection  (b)  as  <c)  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (d)  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(d)  Size  of  Waste-to-Energy  Facili- 
ties.—Notwithstanding  any  of  the  above  re- 
quirements, it  is  the  intention  of  this  Act 
and  the  planning  process  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  that  in  determining  the  size 
of  a  waste-to-energy  facility,  adequate  provi- 
sion shall  be  given  to  the  present  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  future  needs  of  the  re- 
cycling and  resource  recovery  interest 
within  the  area  encompassed  by  the  plan- 
ning process.". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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1  /as  no  objection. 
CEIAIRMAN.    Are 
amendm(  nts  to  section  9? 
CI  trk  will  read. 
Cli  !rk  read  as  follows: 
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Section  104(c)(3)  of  the  Compre- 
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„  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
case  of  any  State  which  has  paid, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of 
of  remedial  action  at  a  facility 
not  operated  by,  such  State  or 
_„,  subdivision  thereof,  the  Presi- 
use  money  in  the  Fund  to  provide 
reimbursejnent     to    such     State     for     the 
such  excess.". 
FUORIO  (during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
section  10  be  considered  as 
printed  in  the  Record. 
C]  lAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


amount  ol 

Mr 
Mr.  Cha  rman 
sent  tha. 
read  and 

The 
to  the 
New  Jer^y 

There 

The 


k-as  no  objection. 
dHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  section  10? 

OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 


AME  >iOMENT 


LENT. 


Mr 
t( 
The  Clferk 


amendm  ;nt 


Amendr  lent 
strike  out 
tion 
"In") and 

(2) 
the  State 
that 
section 
of  the 
the  State 
obligated 
division 
before 
action 
Ul(a)(l) 
a  release 
For 
term 
waters  or 


Mr 
Chairmatn 
that  the 
read  and 

The 
to  the 
New  Yoijk? 

There 

Mr 
offer  an 
rectify 
Superfu^d 
restore 
intent 

ceived  credit 
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out  "owned"  and  substituting 
operated"    in    subparagraph 


read  as  follows: 
offered  by  Mr.  Lent:  Page  30. 
all  of  line  18  through  the  quota- 
marls   (but   not    including   the   word 

substitute: 
strik  ng  out  "The  President  shall  grant 
\  credit  against  the  share"  and  all 
follows  down  through  the  end  of  such 
c)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
following:  "The  President  shall  grant 
a  credit  for  amounts  expended  or 
jy  such  State  or  by  a  political  sub- 
trereof  after  January  1,  1978  and 
11,  1980  for  any  response 
which  are  covered  by  section 
r  (2)  and  which  were  incurred  at 
listed  pursuant  to  section  105(8). 
of  subparagraph  (C)(ii),  the 
facpity    does    not    include    navigable 
the  beds  underlying  those  waters. 

L^NT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 

I   ask  unanimous  consent 

amendment  be  considered  as 

printed  in  the  Record. 

CbAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

ritquest  of  the  gentleman  from 


D«  cember 
CO  ;ts 


purp  )ses 


yvas  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 

amendment  to  H.R.  2867  to 

serious  shortcoming  of  the 

law.  My  amendment  would 

the     original     congressional 

enabling  a  State   that   re- 

for  its  expenditures  prior 

enactment    of   Superfund    to 


LJINT 


cf 


apply  that  credit  toward  the  State 
share  at  other  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  dumpsites. 

Just  before  passage  of  Superfund  in 
December  1980,  the  credit  provision 
language  was  slightly  reworded,  and 
resulted  in  States  only  being  able  to 
apply  the  credit  granted  toward  future 
work  at  the  site  where  the  credit  was 
earned.  In  other  words,  section 
104(c)(3)  of  the  law  now  provides  for 
States  to  be  granted  a  credit  for  certi- 
fied State  expenditures  made  during 
the  "window"  period  of  January  1, 
1978,  to  December  11,  1980,  but  limits 
application  of  the  credit  toward  the 
State  of  future  work  at  that  one  site 
only.  The  credit  cannot  be  used  by  the 
State  at  any  other  site,  even  if  little  or 
no  work  remains  to  be  done  at  the  site 
where  credit  was  earned.  Thus,  any 
State  which  recognized  and  assumed 
early  environmental  responsibility 
might  not  be  permitted  to  use  its 
credit  at  all,  and  certainly  could  not 
use  it  at  any  other  site. 

Failure  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  penalize  these 
States  unnecessarily;  passage  will  rec- 
tify the  inequity. 

I  have  heard  concern  regarding  the 
potential  drain  on  Superfund  should 
the  amendment  be  approved.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
there  would  in  fact  be  very  little  drain 
on  the  fund.  According  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  follow- 
ing seven  States  have  applied  or  could 
apply  for  the  credit:  California.  Flori- 
da. Louisiana.  Michigan,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  and  Ohio.  Unfortunately, 
EPA  has  been  unable  to  provide  me 
with  an  exact  estimate  of  the  total 
amounts  of  credit  these  States  are 
seeking,  except  for  New  Jersey,  which 
spent  approximately  $20  million  at  the 
chemical  control  site  during  the 
window  period,  and  New  York,  which 
spent  approximately  $14  million  at  the 
Love  Canal  during  the  window  period. 
However,  the  exact  amount  spent  by 
New  York  is  being  challenged  by  EPA, 
which  alleges  that  only  about  $800,000 
in  creditable  expenditures  were  made. 
In  any  event,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  total  amounts  will  not  rep- 
resent the  credit  amount;  only  the 
amount  above  the  State  share  of 
cleanup  costs  will  be  eligible  for  credit. 

Several  other  points  about  this 
amendment  should  be  made  clear. 
First,  this  credit  may  be  used  at  any 
site  at  which  EPA  can  take  remedial 
action— at  sites  on  the  interim,  pro- 
posed or  final  priority  lists.  Second, 
this  credit  may  be  used  only  toward 
cleanup  action  at  other  sites  in  the 
State.  If  no  further  cleanup  actions 
need  to  be  taken,  the  State  has  no 
right  to  a  straight  reimbursement  for 
the  credit.  Third,  this  amendment  is  to 
apply  to  all  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  104  of  Superfund  since  Decem- 
ber 11,  1980. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  also 
clarifies  section  104(c)(3)(C)ii  of  Su- 
perfund to  make  it  clear  that  the  re- 
quired State  cost  share  is  10  percent 
for  those  facilities  which  were  owned 
by  the  State,  but  not  used  primarily 
for  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal. 
When  State  land  is  contaminated  with 
hazardous  materials,  and  that  land 
was  primarily  used  for  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal,  the  cost  share  is  50 
percent.  The  fact  that  the  State  per- 
mitted a  specific  release  to  water  <ioes 
not  make  that  facility  a  50-percent, 
State-cost  share.  State-owned  land 
that  was  not  permitted  to  accept  haz- 
ardous substances  such  as  municipal 
landfills,  but  which  is  nevertheless  cre- 
ating an  environmental  problem,  still 
requires  a  50-percent,  State-cost  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  gentleman  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Lent,  for  offering  this 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  explained,  this  amend- 
ment would  enable  a  State  to  receive 
credit  for  certain  expenditures  made 
at  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  3  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Superfund 
and  to  apply  that  credit  toward  the 
State  share  of  cleanup  costs  at  other 
Superfund  sites  within  that  State. 

Under  current  law.  a  State  can  al- 
ready receive  credit  for  work  done 
during  the  so-called  window  period  be- 
tween January  1.  1978,  and  December 
11.  1980,  as  contribution  to  the  State 
match— but  only  at  that  specific  site. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the 
State  to  use  this  credit  against  any  Su- 
perfund site  in  the  State. 

This  amendment  will  also  accom- 
plish the  orginal  purpose  of  section  10. 
As  currently  drafted,  section  10  does 
not  specify  which  facilities  that  qual- 
ify for  50  percent  cost  sharing.  Under 
this  amendment,  where  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  owned  and  pri- 
marily operated  a  facility  that  accept- 
ed hazardous  substances,  the  State 
share  is  10  percent.  For  example, 
where  the  State  permitted  a  specific 
release  to  a  public  waterway,  the  pri- 
marily operated  language  would  make 
that  facility  a  10-percent  facility.  The 
original  language  would  arguably  still 
make  that  facility  a  50-percent  facili- 
ty. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  would 
assist  those  conscientious  States  which 
commenced  remedial  work  at  Super- 
fund  sites  before  the  enactment  of 
CERCLA  and  which  remain  active  in 
pursuing  the  cleanup  of  other  sites. 


This  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
Nation's  effort  to  eliminate  the  threat 
from  hazardous  waste  sites  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Eupport  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  MIKULSKI 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offererd  by  Ms.  Milkulski: 
Page  30.  after  line  25.  insert: 

EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Sec  lOA.  (a)  Export.— Subtitle  C  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

"Sec.  3016.  (a)  In  General.— Beginning 
twenty  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  no  person  may 
export  any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  section  3001  unless— 

"(1)  such  person  has  provided  the  notifica- 
tion required  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 

"(2)  the  receiving  country  has  consented 
to  accept  such  hazardous  waste, 

"(3)  a  copy  of  the  receiving  country  s  writ- 
ten consent  is  attached  to  the  manifest  ac- 
companying each  waste  shipment:  and 

"(4)  the  shipment  conforms  with  (A)  the 
terms  of  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try required  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or 
with  (B)  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
ceiving country  as  provided  in  subsection 

'  "(b)  REGULATioNS.-Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  to  implement  this 

section.  .       . 

"(c)  NoTiFiCATiON.-Any  person  who  in- 
tends to  export  a  hazardous  waste  identified 
or  listed  under  section  3001  after  the  date 
beginning  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  shall,  before  such 
hazardous  waste  is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
United  States,  provide  notification  to  the 
Administrator.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter; 

"(2)  the  types  and  estimated  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  to  be  exported: 

"(3)  the  estimated  frequency  or  rate  at 
which  such  waste  is  to  be  exported,  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  such  waste  is  to 
be  exported: 

"(4)  the  ports  of  entry: 

••(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  hazardous  waste  will  be  transported  to 
and  treated,  stored,  or  disposed  in  the  re- 
ceiving country;  and  . 

"(6)  the  name  and  address  of  the  ultimate 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facility. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Requesting  Consent 
OF  THE  Receiving  CouNTRY.-Within  30  days 
of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  a  complete 
notification  under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall— 

"(1)  forward  a  copy  of  the  notification  to 
the  government  of  the  receiving  country; 

"(2)  advise  the  government  that  United 
States  law  prohibits  the  export  of  hazard- 


ous waste  unless  the  receiving  country  con- 
sents to  accept  the  hazardous  waste  or  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  establishing  notice,  export,  and  en- 
forcement procedures  for  the  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste: 

"(3)  request  the  government  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  a  written  consent  or  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  of  the  notification;  and 
"(4)  forward  to  the  receiving  country  a  de- 
scription of  the  Federal  regulations  which 
would  apply  to  the  treatment,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  the  hazardous  waste  in  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Conveyance  of  Written  Consent  to 
Exporter.— Within  30  days  of  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  receiving  country's 
written  consent  or  objection  (or  any  subse- 
quent communication  withdrawing  a  prior 
consent  or  objection),  the  Administrator 
shall  forward  such  a  consent,  objection,  or 
other  communication  to  the  exporter. 

"(f)  International  Agreements.— Where 
there  exists  an  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  receiving 
country  establishing  notice  and  export  pro- 
cedures for  the  transportation,  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes, 
only  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(4)(B)  and  subsection  (g)  shall  apply. 

"(g)  Reports.— After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  any  person  who  ex- 
ports any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  this  subtitle  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator  no  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  a  report  summarizing  the  types, 
quantities,  frequency,  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  all  such  hazardous  waste  exported 
during  the  previous  calendar  year. 

"(h)  Other  Standards.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  the  Administrator 
from  establishing  other  standards  for  the 
export  of  hazardous  wastes  under  section 
3002  or  section  3003  of  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  PENALTiES.-Section  3008(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  knowingly  exports  a  hazardous  waste 
identified  or  listed  under  section  3001  (A) 
without  the  consent  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try or  (B)  if  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  receiving  country  under  sec- 
tion 3016(f).  in  an  manner  which  is  not  in 
conformance  with  such  agreement;". 
conforming  amendments 
Page  39.  line  12.  strike  out  "or". 
Page  39,  line  18.  insert  "or". 
Ms.   MIKULSKI.   Mr.    Chairman,   I 
ask     unanimous     consent     that     the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  today  in 
order  to  close  a  major  loophole  in  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 

Act. 

Currently  EPA  has  no  authority  to 
regulate  the  export  of  hazardous 
wastes  to  other  countries.  My  amend- 
ment will  provide  EPA  with  the  au- 
thority to  prohibit  the  export  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  if  the  receiving  nation 
does  certify  that  it  is  aware  of  the  haz- 
ardous nature  of  the  waste,  and  that  it 
is  willing  to  receive  the  shipment. 


This  amendment  does  not  mandate 
an  outright  ban  on  such  shipments.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  sever- 
al legitimate  reasons  for  exporting 
hazardous  wastes,  such  as  for  scientif- 
ic testing,  reprocessing  and  recycling. 
My  amendment  is  not  aimed  at  these 
shipments. 

The  focus  of  my  amendment  is  those 
wastes  which  are  exported  to  avoid  the 
stringent  and  more  expensive  require- 
ments which  govern  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  in  this  country. 

We  must  prevent  the  dumping  of 
hazardous  waste  in  unsuspecting 
Third  World  nations  and  we  must 
make  it  very  clear  to  other  countries 
that  we  will  not  export  our  problems 
onto  their  shores. 

There  have  been  several  incidences 
in  the  past  few  years  where  American 
companies  have  sought  to  export 
wastes  in  order  to  dump  them  in  some- 
one else's  backyard.  This  reflects 
poorly  on  our  country  and  harms  our 
foreign  policy  interests. 

In  Mexico,  an  American  citizen  ille- 
gally disposed  of  PCB's  and  mercury 
sludge  (both  extremely  hazardous  sub- 
stances) in  an  abandoned  mine  with- 
out adequate  safeguards  to  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Last  year  a  Florida  company  pro- 
posed to  incinerate  large  quantities  of 
PCB-contaminated  wastes  in  a  Hondu- 
ran  facility  after  it  had  been  denied  an 
EPA  permit  for  PCB  incineration  in 
this  country.  Once  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment learned  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  waste,  it  refused  to 
permit  the  activity. 

In  both  of  these  cases  if  the  receiv- 
ing country  was  notified  of  the  nature 
of  the  waste  and  certified  it  was  will- 
ing to  accept  it,  this  amendment  would 
provide  no  obstacle  to  the  shipment. 
However,  if  the  receiving  country  does 
not  want  the  shipment,  EPA  would 
have  the  authority  to  stop  the  ship- 
ment. 

Both  the  State  Department  and 
EPA  agree  that  the  RCRA  legislation 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  deal  with 
this  issue  and  I  have  worked  with  the 
EPA  to  create  the  least  administrative 
burden  on  that  Agency. 

Our  own  country  will  have  safe- 
guards from  the  ill  effects  of  hazard- 
ous waste  upon  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  should  take  an  equally  firm* 
stand  on  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  bound  for  export  to  other 
countries.  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendment  to  insure  such  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  say  that 
I  express  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentlewoman  is  correct.  As 
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have 


supp  ort 


groups 
try. 

We  muit 
ual  borders 
most  stripgent 
can  be 
assure  t 


Ms.  MIKULSKI 
tleman 

Mr 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman 
the  amendment 
woman  f  r  om 

It  appears 
afford  a 
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Iter  running  downhill,   haz- 
;s  invariably  will  be  dis- 
I  Llong  the  path  of  least  resist- 
least  expense.  In  light  of  the 
1  )opholes  and  the  increasing 
\raste  disposal,  conditions  are 
f  irther  attempts  to  find  "safe 
or  hazardous  wastes  around 


applaiid  the  Congresswoman's  ef- 

address  this  problem  through 

amendment.  Her  amendment  has 

of   EPA,   environmental 

the  waste-handling  indus- 


aid 


all  look  beyond  our  individ- 
to  recognize  that  even  the 
national  requirements 
subverted  unless  we  mutually 
the  control  and  monitoring  of 
intematii  nal  hazardous  waste  ship- 
ments. I  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendme  nt 

Ms.  MI  iULSKI 
man  fron 
Mr 


LE^rr. 


I  thank  the  gentle- 
New  Jersey  for  his  support. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewo^nan  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 
f  rbm  New  York. 
LEKT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 


I  rise  in  support  of 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
Maryland. 

to  me  to  be  only  fair  to 
dountry  to  which  a  hazardous 


waste  is  being  exported  the  opportuni- 
ty to  know  in  advance  of  that  pending 
export. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  support, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Maryland   (Ms.   Mikul- 

SKI). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Page 
30.  line  25,  insert: 

COMMUNITY  RELOCATION 

Sec.  lOA.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (23)  of  section  101  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "not 
otherwise  provided  for."  the  phrase  "costs 
of  permanent  relocation  of  residents  where 
it  is  determined  that  such  permanent  relo- 
cation is  cost  effective  or  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  health  or  welfare."  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  business  lo- 
cated in  an  area  of  evacuation  or  relocation, 
the  term  may  also  include  the  payment  of 
those  installments  of  principal  and  interest 
on  business  debt  which  accrue  between  the 
date  of  evacuation  or  temporary  relocation 
and  thirty  days  following  the  date  that  per- 
manent relocation  is  actually  accomplished 
or,  if  permanent  relocation  is  formally  re- 
jected as  the  appropriate  response,  the  date 
on  which  evacuation  or  temporary  reloca- 
tion ceases.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  such  evacuation  or 
relocation,  it  may  also  include  the  provi- 
sions of  the  assistance  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 407,  408.  and  409  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974:". 

(b)  Section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  "au- 
thorized by  section  (b)  of  this  section,"  the 
phrase  "for  permanent  relocation  or". 

(c)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  appropri- 
ate funds  (or  divert  appropriated  funds)  for 
any  purpose  for  which  such  funds  would  not 
otherwise  be  available. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  last  year  Missouri  hsis  had 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  provid- 
ing a  laboratory  for  the  operation  of 
the  superfund  law.  The  amendment 
which  I  offer  today  is  an  effort  to 
learn  from  our  experience  of  the  past. 

In  Missouri,  through  the  activities  of 
one  waste  hauler,  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
200  potential  sites  were  created  and  to 
this  date  over  30  have  been  confirmed. 
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The  problems  which  my  amendment 
addresses  are  not  huge  ones;  instead, 
they  clarify  what  the  administrator 
can  do  in  certain  hopefully  rare  cases 
where  superfund  must  be  applied  to  a 
contaminated  community. 

I  would  like  to  especially  emphasize 
that  discretion  is  left  with  the  Admin- 
istrator as  to  whether  to  use  these 
tools  in  a  given  case.  We  do  not  seek. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  create  an  entitle- 
ment in  any  way,  but  it  should  be 
made  clear  what  tools  the  Administra- 
tor has  if  he  needs  them. 

Let  me  go  through  the  three  sec- 
tions of  my  amendment  briefly.  The 
first  part  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator can  if  he  deems  it  appropriate 
or  cost  effective  or  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  welfare,  permanently 
relocate  a  community  that  is  contami- 
nated beyond  repair  by  hazardous 
wastes. 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  we  had 
in  Missouri  at  Times  Beach  and  at 
Quail  Run.  The  ground  was  so  con- 
taminated that  nothing  short  of  per- 
manent relocation  made  any  sense: 
and  yet,  the  EPA  went  through  the 
motions  of  a  temporary  relocation 
until  a  loophole  could  be  found  to 
move  the  residents  permanently.  After 
the  flood  at  Times  Beach,  they  used 
the  disaster  law  to  effect  a  permanent 
relocation;  in  other  words,  indirectly 
doing  what  we  say  in  this  amendment 
can  be  done  directly. 

The  second  provision  provides  that 
the  Administrator  can  again  if  he 
finds  it  appropriate  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  on  business  debts  so  that 
the  economy  of  an  area  can  be  kept 
alive  during  a  temporary  relocation  or 
until  a  permanent  relocation  can  be 
put  into  effect. 

Now.  does  it  make  sense  to  rescue  a 
community,  but  endanger  its  econo- 
my? Why  bother  to  send  them  back  if 
every  business  has  been  either  run  off 
or  put  into  bankruptcy? 

We  found  that  in  Times  Beach  the 
residents  were  asked  to  relocate  by  the 
Government  and  were  provided  assist- 
ance to  mitigate  their  financial 
mishap;  but  the  businesses  now  left 
without  customers  were  put  into  a  sit- 
uation where  their  income  was  zero, 
but  their  obligations  continued  on. 

My  amendment  in  its  second  portion 
would  not  replace  their  lost  profit,  but 
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it  would  maintain  the  status  quo  so 
that  all  the  residents  had  something 
to  return  to. 

Finally,  my  amendment  provides 
that  some  of  the  aid  provided  to  indi- 
viduals under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  would  be  permitted  for  those 
persons  thrown  out  of  work  by  reloca- 
tion. This  could  include  again  at  the 
Administrator's  discretion  unemploy- 
ment and  reemployment  assistance, 
food  stamps,  and  certain  grants  where 
other  programs  were  not  available  to 
meet  the  serious  needs  of  these  relo- 
cated residents. 

This  third  provision  simply  provides 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  is  available 
to  the  victims  of  a  natural  disaster  to 
those  who  suffer   from   a  manmade 

one. 

This  amendment  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  of  Missouri. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  and 
again  it  has  been  accepted  in  commit- 
tee on  the  Senate  side. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  benefit  from 
the  experience  that  we  had  in  Missou- 
ri and  to  make  these  tools  that  I  offer 
in  this  amendment  clearly  available  so 
that  they  can  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
other    parts    of   the   country    in   the 

future.  ^     .    „   „f 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  oi 

my  amendment. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio) 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
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'"The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

will  state  it.  . 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  say  on  my  point  of  order 
that  this  amendment  attempts  to 
amend  a  portion  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  Super- 
fund  which  is  not  before  this  commit- 
tee and.  accordingly,  is  not  germane. 

On  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I 
would  just  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  expand  the  scope  of  Su- 
perfund. That  may  very  well  be  desira- 
ble but  it  should  be  desirable  at  the 
appropriate  time  when  we  are  dealing 

with  that.  ^, 

I  would  represent  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  committee  will  be  undertak- 
ing hearings  in  the  immediate  future 
to  propose  legislation  to  reauthorize 
Superfund  next  year,  so  it  may  very 
well  be  that  we  can  accommodate 
some  of  the  gentleman's  needs;  but  it 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton) 
desire  to  be   heard  on  the  point  ol 

""^Mr.  SKELTON.  I  certainly  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  fact  that  section  10  deals  with 
the  Superfund  in  and  of  itself  opens 
the  door. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  has  indicated  his  view 
that  this  money  in  the  Superfund  was 
intended  for  cleanup  alone  and  that 
my  amendment  takes  it  beyond  that 
purpose  or  that  we  should  limit  it  to 
just  that  purpose. 

I  would  remind  my  colleague  that 
the  very  title  of  the  Superfund  law  is 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  w  u  T 

Section  101.  paragraph  23,  which  I 
seek  to  amend,  clearly  provides  for 
compensation  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  That  is  the 
central  purpose  of  the  Superfund.  to 
protect  people.  All  too  often  we  forget 
what  that  entails.  The  people  in  a  con- 
taminated community  have  property. 
They  have  jobs  and  their  families  to 
support.  In  some  cases  they  own  busi- 
nesses that  provide  jobs  and  provide 
an  economy  for  the  area. 

I  submit  that  a  temporary  relocation 
can  cause  the  death  of  a  local  econo- 
my as  quickly  as  dioxin  can  cause  the 
death  of  a  population.  . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  an  entitlement,  but  it  is  rather  a 
useful  tool  which  the  Administrator 
can  use  if  it  is  appropriate. 

We  do  not  direct  him  to  take  these 
actions,  but  merely  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  there  in  case  he  needs  them. 
Now  I  also  submit  to  the  chairman 
that  section  10  is  far  more  sweeping  in 
its  effect  on  the  Superfund  than  my 
amendment  is.  The  previous  section, 
section  10.  changes  the  amount  of  the 
State's  contribution  for  State-owned 
sites  from  50  percent  to  10  percent,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  they  cannot  afford 
the  expense.  . 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
clarify  that  the  Administrator  can  in 
his  discretion  in  those  rare  instances 
where  such  action  is  appropriate  to 
take  actions  himself  to  help  the  resi- 
dents of  a  contaminated  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Barnard). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Section  10  of  this  bill  does  amend 
subsection  104(c)(3)  of  the  Superfund 
law.  Public  Law  96-510.  but  only  m  a 
very  narrow  respect  regarding  State 
contributions  and  reimbursements 
from  the  fund.  The  bill  does  not  so 
comprehensively  amend  the  Super- 
fund  law  as  to  permit  futher  amend- 
ments to  the  law  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  specific  changes  contained  in 

the  bill. 

The  amendment  from  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  relates  to  eligibility  for 
certain  community  relocation  assist- 
ance for  the  Superfund  and  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  issue  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  terribly  im- 
portant amendment  and  the  Chair  has 
made  its  ruling  and.  of  course.  I  abide 
by  the  ruling. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  was 
kind  enough  to  point  out  that  next 
year  his  subcommittee  would  be  deal- 
ing with  this  Superfund  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
is  of  the  essence.  I  would  urge,  because 
the  Senate  committee  has  included 
the  same  Skelton  amendment  in  its 
bill  on  the  Senate  side  in  the  form  of  a 
Danforth-Eagleton  amendment,  and 
the  germaneness  out  of  the  scope 
ruling  is  not  applicable  on  the  Senate 
side,  that  when  this  item  comes  to  con- 
ference that  this  body,  this  subcom- 
mittee and  this  chairman,  could  look 
favorably  upon  this  issue,  because  in 
my  opinion,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  do  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  his 
offer  to  take  this  up  next  year;  but  for 
many,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  this  man- 
made  tragedy  strike,  it  would  be  too 
late,  I  would  certainly  urge  the  sub- 
committee chairman  to  do  so. 

Mr.   FLORIO.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments, 
and  rest  assured  that  as  we  go  to  con- 
ference, we  will  certainly  take  into  ac- 
count the  merit  of  what  it  is  the  other 
body  has  done  and  we  will  look  at  it 
with  close  scrutiny,  because  I  am  sen- 
sitive to  the  problems  the  gentleman 
has  raised  and  certainly  we  will  give 
his  views  appropriate  consideration  in 
the  course  of  our  conference. 

D  1630 

Mr.    GEPHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  for  having  attempted  to 
make  this  amendment.  Having  a  dis- 
trict in  Missouri  where  dioxin  is  prob- 
ably found  in  the  second  greatest 
quantities  in  Missouri.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  problems  that  are  presented  to 
residents.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  with  the  state  of  the 
present  law  and  Superfund  and  in 
other  areas  in  trying  to  get  aid  and 
relief  to  these  people.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  very  important.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  comments  that 
he  will  consider  these  matters  as  we  go 
into  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.    U. 
7003(a)  is 

(1)  by 
"evidence 

(2)  by  s 
strain  Einy 
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past  or 
transportei 
erator  of 
facility)  w 
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other  actio^ 
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"(A) 
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quest  is 
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ENFORCEMENT 

(a)   Imminent   Hazard.— Section 
Anended— 

inserting  "past  or  present"  after 
I  hat  the"; 
riking  out  "to  immediately  re- 
person"  and  substituting  the  fol- 
ai;ainst  any  person  (including  any 
present  generator,  past  or  present 
or  past  or  present  owner  or  op- 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal 
has  contributed  or  who  is"; 
staking  out  "to  stop"  and  substitut- 
resl  rain  such  person  from";  and 
striking  out  "or  to  take  such  other 
be  necessary"  and  sutwtitut- 
iirder  such  person  to  take  such 
as  may  be  necessary,  or  both". 
Atto>(ney's  Pees.— Section  7002(e)  is 
striking  out  "to  any  party"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  prevail- 
substantially  prevailing  party"  and 
section  7006"  after  "this  sec- 
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OF  Other  Rights.— Sec- 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
sfjbstituting  "Act". 

Actions.— Section     2002     is 
adding  the  following  new  sub- 
end  thereof: 

Actions.— (1)  The  Administra- 

rfcquest  the  Attorney  General  to 

represent  the  Administrator  in,  any 

which  the  Administrator  is  au- 

bring  under  this  Act.  If  the  At- 
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the    Administrator    within 
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luch  civil  action  within  one  hun- 
days  after  the  date  of  trans- 
request, 
i  strator  shall,  except  as  provided 
(2),  have  the  exclusive  author- 
comijience  and  conduct  the  litigation 
and   any   appeal   of   such 
own  name.  For  such  purposes. 
Administrator  shall  be  represented  by 
attorneys  of  the  environmental 
Agency  designated   by  the  Ad- 


(1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 

before  the  United  States  Su- 

The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 

4pply  notwithstanding  any  other 

law.". 

Enforcement    Authority.— ( 1 ) 
finds  that— 

of  the  Environmental  Pro- 

who  are  engaged  in  investi- 

ictivity  which  is  criminal  under 

'^  /aste  Disposal  Act.  particularly 

activity  which  is  associated  with  or- 

groups  (such  as  the  illegal  dis- 

hafcardous  waste),  are  unable  to  ef- 

,'estigate  such  activity  and  en- 

cijiminal  sanctions  concerned  with- 

full  law  enforcement  powers,  in- 

authority  to  make  arrests  and 

:  and 

of  such  personnel  are  endan- 
silljations  where  they  are  carrying 
investigations  but  are  not  author- 
firearms  and  make  arrests  in- 
of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
authorities, 
dfficer  or  employee  of  the  Envi- 
*rotection  Agency  authorized  by 
to  conduct  criminal  inves- 
investigate,  or  supervise  the  in- 
of.   any   activity    for   which   a 
penalty    is   provided)    under   the 


Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  the  enforcement  of  such  Act,  to— 

( 1 )  carry  firearms; 

(2)  execute  and  serve  warrants,  summons 
and  subpenas,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  committed 
in  their  presence; 

(4)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  felo- 
nies cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  is  committing  such  a  felony; 
and 

(5)  administer  oaths  for  the  purposes  of 
taking  a  sworn  statement. 

(f)  Citizen  Suits.— (1)  Section  7002(a)(1) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)" 
and  by  inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(B)  against  any  person,  including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  including  any  past  or 
present  generator,  past  or  present  trans- 
porter, or  past  or  present  owner  or  operator 
of  a  treatment,  storage  or  disposal  facility 
who  has  contributed  or  who  is  contributing 
to  the  past  or  present  handling  storage, 
treatment,  transportation,  or  disposal  of 
any  solid  or  hazardous  waste  which  may 
present  an  imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  health  or  the  environment;  or" 

(2)  Section  7002(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  "alleged  violator"  down 
through  ";  or"  and  substituting  "referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(1);  or". 

(3)  Section  7002(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  enforce  such  regulation  or  order,  or 
to  order  the  Administrator  to  perform  such 
Act  or  duty  as  the  case  may  be"  and  substi- 
tuting "to  enforce  the  permit,  standard,  reg- 
ulation, condition,  requirement,  prohibition, 
or  order,  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  to 
immediately  restrain  any  person  contribut- 
ing to  the  endangerment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B),  to  order  such  person  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary, 
or  both,  or  to  order  the  administrator  to 
perform  the  act  or  duty  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2).  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  apply 
any  appropriate  civil  penalties  under  section 
3008(a)  and  (g). 

(4)  Section  7002(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "No  action 
may  be  commenced  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  if  the  Administrator  has  com- 
menced, and  is  diligently  prosecuting,  an 
action  under  section  7003,  or  if  the  State 
has  brought  an  action  under  this  section,  to 
immediately  restrain  any  person  contribut- 
ing to  the  endangerment  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B).  No  action  mav  be  com- 
menced under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  by  any 
person  (other  than  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment) with  respect  to  the  siting  of  a  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  fa- 
cility.". 

(g)  Open  Dumping  Enforcement.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 4005  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  in  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: "The  prohibition  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  enforceable  against 
persons  engaged  in  the  act  of  open  dumping 
under  section  7002." 

(2)  Section  7002(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "prohibition."  after  "requirement,". 

(h)  Miscellaneous  Amendments  Relating 
TO  Enforcement.— ( 1 )  Section  2002  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(d)  Criminal  Investigations.— In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 


ministrator, and  duly-designated  agents  and 
employees  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  are  authorized  to  initiate  and  con- 
duct investigations  under  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  to  refer  the  results  of 
these  investigations  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al for  prosecution  in  appropriate  cases.". 

(2)  Section  3008(a)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  subtitle,  the 
Administrator  may  issue  an  order:  (A)  as- 
sessing a  civil  penalty  for  any  past  or  cur- 
rent violation;  (B)  requiring  compliance  im- 
mediately or  within  a  specified  time  period; 
or  both,  or  the  Administrator  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the  viola- 
tion occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  includ- 
ing a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction.". 

(3)  Section  3008(a)(3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(3)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  include  a  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  a  State  under  this  subtitle  and 
shall  state  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation.  Any  penalty  as- 
sessed in  the  order  shall  not  exceed  $25,000 
per  day  of  noncompliance  for  each  violation 
of  a  requirement  of  this  subtitle.  In  assess- 
ing such  a  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements.". 

(4)  Section  3008(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  person  or"  before  "persons". 

(5)  Section  3008(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(c)  Violation  of  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator 
(whether  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
State).". 

(6)  Section  3008(d)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  insert  after  "knowingly  transports"  the 
following;  "or  causes  to  be  transported",  and 

(ii)  strike  out  "section  3005  (or  3006  in  the 
case  of  a  State  program)"  and  substitute 
"this  subtitle"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  strike  out  "either"; 

(ii)  strike  out  "section  3005  (or  3006  in  the 
case  of  a  State  program)"  and  substitute 
"this  subtitle";  and 

(iii)  strike  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  sub- 
stitute; 

"(B)  in  violation  of  any  material  condition 
or  requirement  of  such  permit;  or 

"(C)  in  violation  of  any  material  condition 
or  requirement  of  any  applicable  interim 
status  regulations  or  standards;";  and 

(C)  strike  out  all  after  paragraph  (2)  and 
substitute: 

"(3)  knowingly  omits  material  information 
or  makes  any  false  material  statement  or 
representation  in  any  application,  label, 
manifest,  record,  report,  permit  or  other 
document  filed,  maintained,  or  used  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  (or  by  a 
State  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  State  pro- 
gram) under  this  subtitle; 

"(4)  knowingly  generates,  stores,  treats, 
transports,  disposes  of,  or  otherwise  handles 
any  hazardous  waste  (whether  such  activity 


took  place  before  or  takes  place  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph) 
and  who  knowingly  destroys,  alters,  con- 
ceals or  fails  to  file  any  record,  application, 
manifest,  report,  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  or  filed  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  (or  by  a 
State  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  State  pro- 
gram) under  this  subtitle;  or 

"(5)  knowingly  transports  without  a  mani- 
fest, or  causes  to  be  transported  without  a 
manifest,  any  hazardous  waste  required  by 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  subtitle 
(or  by  a  State  in  the  case  of  a  State  Pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  subtitle)  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  manifest; 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  day  of  viola- 
tion, or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  two 
years  (five  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)),  or  both.  If  the  convic- 
tion is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first 
conviction  of  such  person  under  this  para- 
graph, the  maximum  punishment  under  the 
respective  paragraph  shall  be  doubled  with 
respect  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment.". 
(7)  Section  3008(e)  is  to  read  as  follows: 
•(e)  Knowing  Endangerment- Any  person 
who  knowingly  transports,  treats,  stores  or 
disposes  of  any  hazardous  waste  identified 
or  listed  under  this  subtitle  in  violation  of 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (5)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  who  knows  at  that  time 
that  he  thereby  places  another  person  m 
imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
injury  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both.  A  defendant  that  is  an  organization 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  violating  this  sub- 
section, be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  that 

$1,000,000.".  ^  ^  w     • 

(8)  Section  7006(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  last  sentence 
thereof;  "Action  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement. '. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  11  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


judiciary  committee  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  32.  strike 
out  lines  1  through  24. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  if  it  is  his  intention 
to  rise  very  shortly? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  It  is  my  intention  to 
enter  into  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  response 
to  his  question  and  then  to  rise. 


Mr.  LENT.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain some  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
additional  amendment  to  section  7003? 
Mr.  FLORIO.  As  you  know,  section 
7003  together  with  its  sister  provision, 
section  106  of  CERCLA,  are  among 
the  most  important  weapons  in  the 
Agency's  hazardous  waste  enforce- 
ment arsenal.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  Federal  courts  which  have 
not  fully  understood  the  breadth  of 
these  provisions— particularly  their 
applicability  to  inactive  facilities  and 
nonnegligent  generators— and  have 
issued  decisions  suggesting  that  they 
are  to  be  read  more  narrowly  than 
Congress  intended.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendments  to  section  7003  is  to  clari- 
fy our  intent  in  this  regard. 

Because  of  the  confusion  that  has 
surrounded  the  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 7003  (and  section  106  of 
CERCLA),  I  think  it  is  important  to 
reiterate  that  these  provisions  are  to 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate 
their  broad  remedial  purpose,  and  to 
be  implemented  by  the  courts  and 
EPA  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
rapid  and  effective  compliance. 

This  latter  concept  is  particularly 
critical  for  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  EPA's  administrative  order  au- 
thority under  sections  7003  and  106. 
Indeed,  Congress  has  expressly  de- 
signed those  provisions  so  that  orders 
can  be  issued  quickly  and  enforced  ef- 
fectively. 

For  example.  Congress  has  never  in- 
tended that  EPA  provide  lengthy  ad- 
ministrative hearings  before  issuing 
these  orders.  In  most  cases,  EPA  gives 
an  opportunity  for  consultation  prior 
to  an  enforcement  action,  and,  in  cases 
where  there  is  need  for  prompt  action 
to  abate  an  emergency— as  opposed  to 
more  long-term  remedial  action,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  dispense  even 
with  those  procedures. 

Similarly,  it  has  always  been  our 
intent  that  EPA  be  able  to  effectively 
enforce  orders  under  sections  7003  and 
106.  Orders  issued  under  these  provi- 
sions should  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  except  in  an  EPA  action  to  en- 
force them.  Allowing  preenforcement 
review  of  these  orders  will  seriously 
undermine  the  Agency's  ability  to 
obtain  prompt  compliance  and  slow 
cleanup  efforts— the  primary  goals  of 
both  provisions. 

In  addition,  where  these  orders  are 
reviewed  in  an  enforcement  action, 
they  should  be  reviewed  based  on  the 
record  developed  by  the  Agency  and 
under  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
standard.  Requiring  de  novo  review  in 
a  district  court  would  almost  inevita- 
bly delay  compliance.  Furthermore,  it 
would  subject  EPA  decisionmaking  to 
a  standard  of  review  which  we  believe 
is  to  stringent  given  the  important 
health  and  environmental  objectives 
to  be  achieved  by  these  provisions. 

We  trust  that  EPA  will  increasingly 
rely    on    the    powerful    enforcement 


tools  that  Congress  has  given  it  in  sec- 
tion 7003  and  section  106.  The  amend- 
ments added  to  section  7003  by  H.R. 
2867  should  assist  in  that  effort. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  recent  years,  Americans  have 
become  increasingly  frustrated  and  an- 
gered by  the  improper  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes.  Each  new  media  horror 
story  brings  court  suits,  protests,  and 
calls  for  restrictive  legislation.  While 
these  news  accounts  have  been  very  ef- 
fective in  arousing  public  interest  and 
concern,  they  have  not  provided  Amer- 
icans with  the  information  they  need 
to  find  practical  solutions  to  our  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  problems.  With- 
out that  information,  we  may  find  our- 
selves saddled  with  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  will  not  protect  Americans 
from  hazardous  wastes  and  that  could 
wreck  our  economy. 

The    Federal    bureaucracy    defines 
hazardous  waste  as  discarded  material 
that  may  pose  a  substantial  threat  or 
potential  hazard  to  human  health  or 
the    environment    when    improperly 
handled.  These  wastes  may  be  toxic, 
reactive,  combustible,  corrosive,  or  in- 
fectious, and  they  vary  widely  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  dangerous  to 
our  health.  In  fact,  almost  every  small 
business,   school,   or   hospital   in   the 
United   States   produces   wastes   that 
can  be  classified  as  hazardous— rang- 
ing from  service  station  rags  to  used 
hypodermics    or   bandages.    However, 
the  problem  associated  with  the  dis- 
posal of  truly  dangerous  materials  has 
grown   significantly    in   recent    years. 
Old,  leaky  landfills,  illegal  dumping, 
and  accidental  spills  have  created  a 
number  of  severe  environmental  prob- 
lem  areas   around   the  country.   The 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
now  estimates  that  there  are  at  least 
14,000  sites  nationwide  that  can  be  la- 
beled    as     "potentially     dangerous." 
These  sites  pose  fire  hazards,  threaten 
ground  water  resources,  or  emit  nox- 
ious fumes. 

I  believe  that  a  healthy  environment 
is  essential  to  the  present  and  future 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  to  sus- 
tainable national  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al regulatory  process  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  threat  posed  by  inad- 
equate hazardous  waste  disposal.  All 
too  often,  the  Federal  regulation  of  a 
problem  is  counterproductive— causing 
more  harm  than  it  prevents.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  hazardous 
waste  regulation. 

Since  1976,  the  primary  Federal  law 
governing  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  has  been  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  The 
EPA  regulations  needed  to  implement 
this  extraordinarily  complicated  law 
were  not  put  in  place  until  May  1980. 
Now,  in  1983,  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ing H.R.  2867,  a  bill  intended  to  reau- 
thorize and  amend  RCRA.  Before  it 
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should  not  be  compelled  to 

th|rough  the  bureaucratic  mess 

D.C.  Then,  if  compa- 

in^ividuals  break  the  law,  they 

be  subjected  to  the  harshest 

penalties  for  endangering  peo- 

and  property.  If  the  respon- 

hazardous   waste   regula- 

clfearly  defined.  State  agencies 


and  the  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  pass  the  buck  back  and  forth— 
as  they  have  at  the  Antioch  landfill  in 
my  own  district.  Instead  of  hiding 
behind  meaningless  questions  of  juris- 
diction, they  will  have  to  buckle  down 
and  work  to  solve  the  very  real  hazard- 
ous waste  problems  that  plague  our 
Nation. 

Every  American  desires  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment,  but  that  goal 
cannot  be  met  by  a  cumbersome  and 
costly  Federal  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram. As  we  look  for  solutions  to  this 
problem.  Congress  must  remember 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  clean  up 
waste,  not  to  create  a  hazardous  waste 
bureaucracy.  We  must  protect  the  en- 
vironment, but  in  doing  so,  we  must 
not  destroy  the  American  economy. 
Returning  waste  regulation  to  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction.* 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2867)  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
legislation  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  320  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3648. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3648)  to  improve  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Florio,  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Lent,  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  now  considering  H.R.  3648, 
the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1983. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  Amtrak's  op- 
erations. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  Amtrak  at 
$730  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
makes  changes  designed  to  improve 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  Amtrak's 
system.  The  bill  anticipates  that  all 
routes  in  Amtrak's  basic  system  would 
continue  to  be  operated. 

Of  particular  importance,  the  legis- 
lation also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
Amtrak's  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  loan  guarantees 
issued  in  the  early  1970's.  When 
Amtrak  was  first  established,  it  was 
expected  that  Amtrak  would  one  day 
be  profitable  and  Congress  provided 
loan  guarantees  to  Amtrak  instead  of 
grants  for  its  capital  expenses.  Howev- 
er, it  soon  became  clear  that  Amtrak 
would  not  become  profitable  and  Con- 
gress decided  instead  to  use  direct 
grants  for  Amtrak's  capital  expenses. 
In  the  meantime,  Amtrak  had  accumu- 
lated a  significant  debt  to  the  Federal 
Government— close  to  $1  billion— as  a 
result  of  these  loan  guarantees. 

Originally,  this  loan  was  serviced  by 
direct  appropriations  to  Amtrak  for 
the  purpose.  But  this  amounted  to  the 
Federal  Government  paying  itself.  In 
1981,  Congress  decided  to  defer  repay- 
ment until  October  1,  1983.  The  ad- 
ministration could  have  administra- 
tively extended  this  date  to  avoid  a  de- 
fault, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  sought  to  avoid 
default  by  extending  the  existing  de- 
ferral of  Amtrak's  obligation  to  pay  in- 
terest until  October  1,  1984.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  preferred 
seeing  Amtrak  in  default  rather  than 
wait  for  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
is  now  crucial  that  this  default  be 
cured,  so  as  to  prevent  serious  ramifi- 
cations in  the  future.  I  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  later  to  do  this. 

In  addition,  the  bill  deals  with  a 
number  of  other  important  rail 
issues— for  example,  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  striking  down 
the  legislative  veto  provisions  which 
will  affect  the  sale  of  Conrail  to  the 
private  sector.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  careful  oversight  of  any  sale, 
the  bill  would  require  specific  legisla- 
tion before  Conrail  could  be  sold. 
Indeed,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  said,  given  the  complexity 
of  the  transaction,  that  legislation  will 
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be  required  in  any  event.  Also,  to  im- 
prove Congress  ability  to  evaluate  a 
proposed  sale,  the  bill  reauthorizes  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  which  serves 
as  an  unbiased  source  of  information 
on  Conrail. 

I  should  note  that  the  bill  as  report- 
ed represents  a  compromise  between 
the  majority  and  minority  on  our  com- 
mittee, with  one  exception.  We  have 
agreed  to  disagree  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  sale  of  Conrail.  I  expect  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  later  on. 

I  also  expect  that  there  may  be  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  boxcar 
deregulation  decision  of  the  ICC.  i 
want  to  make  clear  at  this  point  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  special  inter- 
est amendment,  an  opposition  which  is 
shared  by  the  administration. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  its  pas- 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  3648,  the  Amtrak  Improvement 
Act  of  1983.  This  is  an  important  piece 
of  rail  legislation.  ,    ,_  , 

The  bill  reauthorizes  Amtrak  lor  i 
year  at  a  level  of  $730  million.  This 
funding  will  enable  Amtrak  to  contin- 
ue to  operate  service  on  its  existing 
system     and     to     undertake     capital 

'^'sectSn  108  of  H.R.  3648  would  re- 
quire Amtrak  to  cover  55  percent  of  its 
operating  costs  with  revenues,  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  year  1984.  Currently. 
Amtrak  is  required  to  meet  50  percent 
of  its  operating  costs  with  revenues. 
Amtrak  met  this  statutory  goal  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  was  confident  it 
could  improve  on  it  in  the  future.  This 
provision  will  encourage  Amtrak  to 
become  more  cost  efficient  and  reduce 
its  dependence  on  Federal  subsidies. 

Section  202  of  this  legislation  reau- 
thorizes the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration at  a  level  of  $12  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  bill  also  reau- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Railway  Association, 
which  was  important  financial  moni- 
toring responsibilities  toward  Conrail. 
for  fiscal  year  1984  at  a  level  of  $2.5 
million  as  provided  in  the  fiscal  year 

1984  DOT  appropriations  (Public  Law 

98-78).  ,      .,  ,     •  , 

This  important  piece  of  rail  legisla- 
tion also  insures  the  continuation  of 
vital  rail  passenger  service  between 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  which 
has  been  threatened  with  discontinu- 
ance. Section  110  of  the  bill  requires 
Amtrak  to  continue  to  operate  this 
service  until,  at  a  minimum.  October  1. 

1985  This  legislation  also  contains  a 
nrovision  respecting  rehabilitation  of  a 
freight  line,  which,  absent  such  funds, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  leaving 
the  surrounding  community  without  a 

vital  rail  link. 

Although    this    bill    represents,    m 
large  part,  a  bipartisan  consensus,  one 
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issue  does  remain  outstanding.  That 
issue  relates  to  the  sale  of  Conrail. 

Under  the  Northeast  Rail  Service 
Act  (NERSA).  enacted  into  law  in 
1981.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  given  the  authority  to  negotiate  a 
plan  for  the  sale  of  Conrail.  NERSA 
provided  that  such  plan  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  review  for  60  days. 
During  this  period  of  time.  Congress 
could  disapprove  the  plan  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice against  Chadha  struck  down  the 
validity  of  the  legislative  veto  mecha- 
nism. Accordingly,  to  retain  congres- 
sional input  into  the  sale,  we  must  re- 
place the  procedure  in  NERSA  with  a 
constitutional  approach. 

Section  206  of  the  bill,  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  today,  replaces  the 
existing  procedure  with  a  totally  un- 
workable approach.  That  section  re- 
quires the  affirmative  enactment  of 
the  plan  to  sell  Conrail  either  in  the 
form  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  or 
after  its  modification  by  the  Congress. 
This  procedure  will  certainly  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  sale  of  Conrail. 
It  injects  great  uncertainty  into  the 
negotiating  process  that  must  occur 
with  a  private  purchaser. 

Accordingly,  I  will  strongly  support 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
which  will  simply  make  the  procedure 
in  existing  law  constitutional. 

I  am  strongly  supportive  of  the 
effort  to  sell  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector  and  am  confident  that  this 
amendment  will  do  much  to  accom- 
plish that  result. 

n  1640 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  It  is  mainly  over  one  part  of  this 
legislation  that  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  My  concern  lies  in  section 
206  that  section  of  the  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  replace  an  existing  legisla- 
tive veto  device.  In  so  doing,  this  sec- 
tion completely  undermines  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

In  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act, 
we  gave  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion explicit  authority  and  direction 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Conrail. 
Under  that  law  we  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  submit 
her  plan  to  sell  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector,  to  the  Congress  for  review. 


Congress  would  then  have  60  days  in 
which  to  disapprove  the  plan  by  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  which  spoke  to 
that  specific  plan. 

Of  course,  as  this  body  well  knows, 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Chadha  case  held  legislative  veto  un- 
constitutional. That  case  said  congres- 
sional participation  in  the  sale  process 
would  have  to  be  discontinued. 

What  is  contained  here  in  this  legis- 
lation H.R.  3648.  is  an  amendment 
which  has  the  announced  purpose  of 
correcting  the  language  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Chadha  decision. 
But  what  it  does  is  leaves  the  author- 
ity to  sell  Conrail  very  much  up  in  the 
air. 

What  the  language  in  the  bUl  says  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  attempt  to  review  and 
hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
which  embodies  any  such  plan  within 
60  days  after  such  plan's  submission  to 
the  Congress,  and  shall  attempt  to 
report  such  proposed  legislation 
within  120  calendar  days. 
This  is  no  real  legislative  review  at 

all. 

The  administration  opposes  this  pro- 
vision. 

A  potential  buyer  would  certainly  be 
discouraged  from  negotiating  a  plan 
with  the  Secretary  knowing  that  there 
would  be  all  of  these  uncertainties  out 
there  on  the  horizon.  In  other  words, 
the  plan  would  be  advisory  only  and  I 
doubt  that  Conrail  could  successfully 
be  sold  under  such  a  process. 

Conrail  has  achieved  a  profitable 
status.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  reaching  that  profitable  status  as  a 
freight  railroad. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  proper  time  to  amend  section  206 
of  the  bill.  The  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  preserve  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  fashioned 
the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  back  in 
1981.  And  it  would  do  this  by  simply 
amending  the  existing  procedure  to 
provide  that  Congress  could  enact  a 
joint  resolution  disapproving  the  plan 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
proposes  for  the  sale  of  Conrail.  This 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  would  be 
acceptable  under  the  Chadha  decision 
in  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

This  procedure  satisfies  constitution- 
al requirements.  This  review  proce- 
dure would  preserve  the  role  of  the 
Congress  that  was  envisioned  back  in 
1981  when  the  Northeast  Rail  Service 
Act  was  passed.  Congress  can  play  a 
role  in  that  process  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  not.  as  the  language  in 
the  bill  does,  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  potential  completion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  the  sale  of  Conrail  and  transfer 
of  this  service  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Members'  attention  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  feel  that  this  amendment  is 
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necessai  y  for  the  final  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  I 
have  hebrd 
particuli  ir  : 


cpncemed,  at  least  from  what  I 
of  the  opposition  to  this 
section,  that  it  could  lead  to 
disapprdval  of  this  legislation  and  all 
of  our  efforts  thus  would  be  for 
naught. 

So  wh^Lt 
serve  a 
tential 
time, 
that  no 
order  to 

Mr. 
1  minut< 
(Mr.  Ka;en). 


sile 


I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  pre- 
(^ngressional  review  of  any  po- 
of Conrail  but,  at  the  same 
put  such  restrictions  on  it 
buyer  would  come  forward  in 
make  an  offer  for  the  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


net 


Fl  .ORIO. 


Mr 
guished 
October 
meet  its 

Mr. 
fault. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
correct 

Mr 


K^ZEN. 


Let  me  ask  the  distin- 

chairman,  what  happened  on 

1    when   Amtrak   could   not 

interest  payment? 

FjORIO.  They  went  into  de- 


K.LZEN. 


.  It  is  in  default  now? 
FIlORIO.  That  is  correct. 

And  how  does  this  bill 
situation  if  at  all? 

I  will  be  offering  an 
amendmfent  to  wipe  out  that  default 
tran  iferring   notes    for   perferred 
Tfiat  will  come  at  a  later  point 


K.  ^ZEN. 
tiat 
Fl  iORIO. 


memt  er 


comn  lend 


tie 


Princ 


by 

stock, 
in  time 

Mr. 
•  Mr. 
would 
guished 
ty 

with  ih  r 
and  my 
Una  for 
do  have 
Conrail 
to 

tious  e 
financial 

And  I 
mend 
eluded 
road 
this  bill. 

This 
in  the 
tant 
this  is 
hopefullj' 
remains 

This 
portatioi  i 
held  ov 
gers  Act 
question ; 
counting 
the 
roads 
take  on 
the 
cy 

lation  of 
affects 
our 

ing  the 
em 
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Kj  LZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

fllOGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

to    commend    the    distin- 

;hairman  and  ranking  minori- 

of  the  subcommittee,  along 

gentleman    from   Michigan 

;ood  friend  from  North  Caro- 

I  heir  work  on  this  bill.  While  I 

some  disagreements  with  the 

I  lortion  of  the  bill,  I  would  like 

them   for  their  expedi- 

ffbrts  to  take  care  of  Amtraks 

difficulties. 

would  especially  like  to  com- 

committee   for   having   in- 

rieauthorization   for   the   Rail- 

iples  Accounting  Board  in 


Bjard 


was  originally  authorized 

rs  Act.  It  was  an  impor- 

feaiure  of  that  act,  and  though 

first  year  we  will  see  it 

get  off  the  ground,  its  work 

jadly  needed. 

Slimmer,  the  Commerce,  Trans- 

and  Tourism  Subcommittee 

ight  hearings  on  the  Stag- 

Throughout  the  day,  serious 

were  raised   about  the  ac- 

methods  used  to  determine 

condition   of   our   rail- 

these  accounting  methods 

particular  significance  since 

determination  of  revenue  adequa- 

deter^iines  the  extent  of  ICC  regu- 

railroad  rates,  which  in  turn 

shipping  rates  for  many  of 

comiiodities,  most  notably  includ- 

<  oal  which  comes  out  of  east- 


S  ;agger 


the 


ersie 


f  ina  ncial 


Aid 


tiie 


Kent  ucky 


In  view  of  the  importance  surround- 
ing these  issues— the  need  to  insure 
that  the  level  of  regulation  accurately 
reflects  congressional  intent  in  the  leg- 
islation, the  need  to  insure  that  our 
shippers  have  fair  rates,  and  the  need 
to  insure  that  our  railroads  receive  the 
revenue  they  need  and  deserve,  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  remove  the  cloud  of 
controversy  which  has  hung  over  some 
of  the  recent  ICC  decisions  regarding 
accounting  methods.  The  Railroad 
Principles  Accounting  Board  is  intend- 
ed to  do  just  that,  in  bringing  together 
representatives  from  the  railroads,  the 
shippers,  and  economist,  and  an 
expert  on  accounting,  to  develop  a  fair 
and  accurate  set  of  accounting  princi- 
ples. And  I  commend  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  for  having  included 
this  authorization.* 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3648,  the 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1983.  I 
have  carefully  followed  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism  as  well 
as  the  final  markup  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

I  know  that  the  committee  and 
Amtrak  Board  are  not  in  full  agree- 
ment on  the  final  version  of  this  bill. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  Amtrak  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  Congress  what 
should  be  included  and  what  should 
not  be  included  in  the  bill.  While  I 
agree  Amtrak  has  a  mandate  from 
Congress  to  improve  its  service  and  de- 
crease its  dependence  on  Federal 
funds,  I  do  not  believe  Congress  abdi- 
cated its  authority  and  responsibility 
to  Amtrak  to  make  all  the  decisions  on 
how  this  is  to  be  done. 

This  problem  area  led  to  another 
area  of  conflict.  Amtrak  says  that  the 
passenger  rail  service  between  Tampa 
and  Clearwater/St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
must  be  terminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  local  governments  and— 
even  more  important— the  taxpayers 
of  the  area  who  are  helping  to  subsi- 
dize Amtrak,  violently  oppose  this 
service  loss. 

In  this  case,  though,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  look  closely  at  the  citi- 
zens who  are  raising  such  a  loud  cry. 
They  represent  a  very  special  and  vul- 
nerable group— the  elderly.  I  ask  you, 
can  we  overlook  these  people?  What 
will  happen  to  those  who  depend  on 
this  form  of  transportation?  Who  will 
assist  these  individuals  in  changing 
from  the  train  to  the  new  proposed 
bus  service,  if  the  Amtrak  plan  is  fol- 
lowed? Who  will  carry  their  luggage  or 
who  will  help  the  elderly  who  need  as- 
sistance to  walk? 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  had  the  fore- 
sight to  include  provisions  that  would 
accommodate  the  needs  of  these  spe- 
cial citizens.  Any  attempt  to  delete 
these  provisions  would  be  contrary  to 
what  we,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  stand  for.* 


•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  3648. 
the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act.  I  rise  in 
support  for  this  act  for  I  recognize  the 
need  of  the  funds  for  the  Amtrak 
system.  I  support  the  bill  as  written 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any 
amendments  which  compromise  the 
rights  of  this  body  to  have  its  say  on 
the  sale  of  Amtrak. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  I  have  been 
mindful  of  the  growing  debt  of 
Amtrak.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  concur  with  me  when  I  wish  the 
system  were  profitable.  Unfortunately, 
experience  shows  us  that  the  present 
system,  as  currently  designed,  is  a  long 
way  from  profitability.  To  carry  the 
system  over,  the  Treasury  lent  Amtrak 
money  during  the  past  years  and  has 
now  had  to  defer  payment  on  this 
money.  I  support  postponing  payment 
of  the  interest  for  I  see  no  reason  in 
pushing  Amtrak  to  the  wall  on  the  in- 
terest payments.  Who  will  gain  by 
squeezing  blood  out  of  a  dry  rock; 
what  will  be  served  by  pushing  the 
public  railroad  over  the  brink? 

The  bill  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  sound  one  which  recog- 
nizes limits  on  public  subsidies.  In  par- 
ticular, this  gentleman  supports  the 
provisions  of  performance  criteria  on 
trains  operated  jointly  by  Amtrak  and 
the  States.  The  standards  imposed  are 
rational  and  fair:  performance  criteria 
allow  for  continuation  in  some  circum- 
stances if  it  appears  the  train  will 
become  profitable.  I  support  these  per- 
formance criteria  as  a  sound  public 
policy  and  a  good  balance  of  the  inter- 
est for  continued  service  and  a  limit  on 
economic  losses. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  raise  on  this 
bill  has  to  do  with  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  Amtrak.  Since 
1971,  when  Amtrak  was  established, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
pouring  in  dollars  to  support  the 
system.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
have  sacrificed  service  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  keep  a  viable  railroad.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ment which  would  deny  congressional 
review  over  the  sale  terms  of  the 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  congressional  input  in 
the  system.  We  have  chosen  to  spend 
millions  of  taxpayers'  money  on  the 
system.  We  are  also  charged  with 
making  sure  that  the  taxpayers  get  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.* 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  I  is  as  follows: 
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H.R.  3648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983". 

The    CHAIRMAN,    The    Clerk   will 
designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-AMTRAK  AND  AMTRAK- 
RELATED  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  101.  Section  601(b)(2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601(b)(2))  is 
amended—  _       ^  .,  .  . 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "of  this  Act;"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  $730,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1984.". 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  The  Corporation  shall  discontinue 
any  service  operating  under  this  subsection 
which  the  Corporation  has  projected  will— 

"(i)  have  an  avoidable  loss  per  passenger 
mile  of  greater  than  6.5  cents  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  or  greater 
than  an  amount  which  the  Corporation  cal- 
culates to  be  an  equivalent  amount,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(ii)  have  a  passenger  mile  per  train  miie 
ratio  of  less  than  60  for  any  fiscal  year. 

•(B)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  an- 
nually the  avoidable  loss  per  passenger  mile 
and  passenger  mile  per  train  mile  ratio  of 
all  service  operating  under  this  subsection. 

■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  pay- 
ments by  any  State,  agency,  or  person 
toward  the  costs  of  service  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
determination  of  avoidable  loss  per  passen- 
ger mile.".  „   .,  „ 

(b)  Section  403(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(d))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  before  "Beginning  October"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1). 
the  Corporation  shall  discontinue  any  serv- 
ice operating  under  this  subsection  which 
the  Corporation  has  projected  will- 
ed)  have  an  avoidable  loss  per  passenger 
mile  of  greater  than  11  cents  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  or  greater 
than  an  amount  which  the  Corporation  cal- 
culates to  be  an  equivalent  amount,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year;  and 

••(ii)  have  a  passenger  mile  per  train  mile 
ratio  of  less  than  120  for  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  the  State  or  States  through  which 
such  service  passes  agree  to  pay  80  percent 
of  the  short  term  avoidable  loss  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  first  projec- 
tion described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  this 
subparagraph  and  100  percent  of  the  short- 
term  avoidable  loss  in  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after and  50  percent  of  the  capital  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  service  and  any  other- 
service  operated  on  the  same  line  as  such 
service.  , 

••(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  train  which  is  operat- 
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ed  under  both  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  an- 
nually the  avoidable  loss  per  passenger  mile 
and  passenger  mile  per  train  mile  ratio  of 
all  service  operating  under  this  subsection.". 

DEBT  RETIREMENT 

Sec  103.  Section  602(k)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  602(k))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(k)  On  and  after  September  30,  1983.  the 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, discharge  the  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section,  including  in- 
terest thereon.  For  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  the  obligation  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  guarantees  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  default 
of  any  obligation  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  to  be  discharged  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  guarantee  loans  to  the 
Corporation  to  meet  commitments  under 
previously  approved  capital  programs  and  to 
repay  existing  equipment  obligations.". 

SURPLUS  ROLLING  STOCK 

Sec.  104.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(0)  If  the  Corporation  wishes  to  dispose 
of  any  of  its  rolling  stock  which  it  has  deter- 
mined to  be  surplus,  such  rolling  stock  shall 
first  be  offered  for  sale  to  public  agencies 
operating  rail  service,  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  the  original  cost  of  such  rolling  stock 
less  depreciation.". 

AMTRAK  REVOLVING  CAPITAL  FUND 

Sec  105.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 

•■(o)(l)  All  operating  revenues  received  by 
the  Corporation  from  passenger  operations 
(excluding  funds  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corpo- 
ration) shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  called 
the  Amtrak  Revolving  Capital  Fund'.  Such 
fund  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  shall  be  administered  exclu- 
sively by  the  Corporation. 

•■(2)(A)  All  capital  projects  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  all  costs  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  operation  of  service  under  section  403(b) 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  funded  exclusively  from 
the  Amtrak  Revolving  Capital  Fund. 

■•(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  capital  projects'  includes  the  reha- 
bilitation and  replacement  of  rolling  stock, 
rights-of-way,  maintenance  facilities,  station 
facilities,  and  other  facilities. 

••(3)  Any  revenues  in  the  Amtrak  Revolv- 
ing Capital  Fund  not  used  for  capital 
projects  or  section  403(b)  service  may  be 
used  for  other  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

•■(4)  The  Corporation  shall,  before  March 
1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  for  review  by  such  committees  a 
report  containing  a  list  of  the  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  in  the  Amtrak  Re- 
volving Capital  Fund  are  proposed  to  be 
used  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  such  year. '. 


SERVICE  CONSENT 

Sec  406.  (a)  Section  401(c)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  561(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  without  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'over  any  route  over" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'between  afty 
points  between"; 

(3)  by  inserting  ',  or  was.  as  of  June  1, 
1983.  performing,"  after  "Corporation  is 
performing";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  'Any  railroad  or  other  person  de- 
siring to  conduct  such  service  shall  negoti- 
ate a  proposed  service  agreement  with  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  of  any  such  agree- 
ment and  shall  request  appropriate  imple- 
menting legislation.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  to  which  the 
Corporation  has  consented  before  July  1, 
1983. 

route  and  service  CRITERIA  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  107.  Section  404(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
564(c)(3)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "60 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "120"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out "',  unless  either"'  and  all 
that  follows  through  "such  amendments"". 

CONTINUANCE  OF  SERVICE 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  404(f)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(f)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  •The  Corporation  may  not 
discontinue  rail  service  between  Tampa  and 
Saint  Petersburg,  Florida."". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  until  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 


ELECTRIFICATION  EXPENSES 

Sec  109.  Section  704(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C  854(a)(1)(A))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(i)""  after  "shall  be  avail- 
able"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  (ii)  to  finance  any  such 
modification  and  replacement  costs  incurred 
in  reasonable  anticipation  of  any  such  con- 
version plan  which  is  subsequently  canceled, 
and  (iii)  to  finance  any  equipment  modifica- 
tion and  replacem.ent  costs  necessary  for  re- 
conversion after  the  cancellation  of  any 
electrification  conversion  plan"  after  'pur- 
suant to  this  title"". 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments is  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  3,  line  12, 
through  page  4.  line  15,  strike  out  subsec- 
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If    the    gentleman    direct  result  of  the  communication  re- 
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has  projected  will  have  an 
loss  per  passenger  mile  of  greater 
c^nts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
1984.  or  greater  than  an  amount 
Corporation  calculates  to  be  an 
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the  frequency  of  such  service, 
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Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
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both  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
this  section. 
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305(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
(45  U.S.C.  545(b))  is  amended  by 
the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
Corporation  shall  conduct  an 
iew  of  its  auto-ferry  operations  to 
if  the  revenues  from  such  oper- 
projected  to  equal  to  equal  or 
e  short-term   avoidable   costs   of 
The  auto-ferry  service  of 
shall  be  discontinued  if  the 
projects    that    revenues    from 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  less 
ihort-term  avoidable  costs  of  such 
such  fiscal  year.  The  General  Ac- 
Office  shall  study  the  capital  re- 
for  any  auto-ferry  service  of  the 
and  shall  determine  whether 
requirements    can    be    met 
■evenues  generated  by  such  serv- 
event  that  the  General  Account- 
determines  that  such  captial  re- 
are  not  met  through  such  reve- 
General  Accounting  Office  shall 
whether  the  amount  of  such  cap- 
s  which  exceed  such  reve- 
than  the  amount  of  subsidies 
;o  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
General  Accounting  Office  shall 
results  of  such  study  and  deter- 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Amtrak 
Improvement  Act  of  1983. ". 

Page  6,  line  22.  through  page  7.  line  15. 
amend  se  :tion  103  to  read  as  floows: 

DEBT  DEFERMENT 

Sec.  lOl  Section  603(j)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Servii  e  Act  (45  U.S.C.  602(j))  is  amended 
by  strikii  g  out  'igaS"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •  1984'. 

Page  7  line  20  through  Page  8.  line  3. 
strike  oui  section  104. 
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Page  9,  line  9,  through  page  10,  line  5. 
amend  section  106  to  read  as  follows: 

SERVICE  CONSENT 

Sec  106.  Section  401<c)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  561(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •(!)  before  •Except  as"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(2)(A)  Any  railroad  or  other  person  in- 
tending to  operate  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  to  which  the  Corporation  has  con- 
sented under  this  subsection  before  July  1, 
1983,  but  which  has  not  begun  operation 
before  such  date,  shall  submit  to  the  Corpo- 
ration a  detailed  plan  for  such  service,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  station  stops  and 
methods  of  financing. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  such 
plan  to  the  Congress,  along  with  the  Corpo- 
ration's comments  on  the  effect  such  service 
would  have  on  existing  service  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, such  proposed  service  may  not  begin 
operation  unless  during  the  120-day  period 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  plan  to  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  has  not  enacted  a 
joint  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  such  plan. 

••(C)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  any  subsequent  substantial 
amendment,  proposed  before  such  service 
begins  regular  operation,  to  such  plan  or  to 
the  terms  of  the  original  service  consent  of 
the  Corporation,  along  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's comments  on  the  effect  such  amend- 
ment would  have  on  such  service.  Such  serv- 
ice may  not  begin  operation  according  to 
the  amendment  unless  during  the  120-day 
period  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  the  submission  of  such  amend- 
ment to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  has  not 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  such  amendment. 

••(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) continuity  of  session  of  the  Congress 
is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

••(ii)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  120-day 
periods.". 

Page  12,  lines  1  through  21,  strike  out  sec- 
tions 108  and  109. 

Page  12,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

revenue-cost  ratio 

Sec  108.  Section  404(C)(4)(A)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
564(C)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  •Commenc- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Corporation  shall 
recover  an  amount  sufficient  that  the  ratio 
of  its  revenues,  including  contributions  from 
States,  agencies,  and  other  persons,  to  costs, 
excluding  capital  costs,  shall  be  at  least  55 
percent.". 

continuance  of  service 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Section  404(f)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  Corporation  may  not 
discontinue  rail  passenger  service  between 
Tampa,  Florida,  and  Saint  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  until  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  F^orio:  Page 
13.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following  new 
section; 

DEBT  discharge 

Sec.  111.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion shall  issue  preferred  stock  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  at  par  value  to  dis- 
charge any  obligation  of  such  Corporation 
to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  under  section  602 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
602).  Effective  upon  the  discharge  of  all  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
loans  guaranteed  under  such  section  602. 
such  section  602  is  repealed. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  conjunction  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  solve  a  very  serious  financial 
problem  facing  Amtrak  as  a  result  of  a 
rash  action  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  existing 
deferral  on  Amtraks  obligation  to  pay 
interest  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  result  of  past  loan  guarantees  ex- 
pired October  1.  This  legislation 
sought  to  extend  that  deferral  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  have  administratively  extended 
the  deferral  to  avoid  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  an  Amtrak  default.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me.  preferred  to  see 
Amtrak  in  default.  This  default,  unless 
cured,  will  have  serious  implications  in 
the  future.  It  could  seriously  affect 
Amtrak's  ability  to  get  financing  and 
credit  from  the  private  sector.  It  could 
result  in  defaults  under  existing  ar- 
rangements or  nonrenewal  of  existing 
agreements.  As  Amtrak's  president 
Graham  Claytor  said  a  few  months 
ago. 

Amtrak  does  not  believe  that  default 
should  be  seriously  considered  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  because  the  implications  of 
such  an  action  would  negatively  impact  on 
all  of  the  corporation's  future  financial 
transactions. 

Yet,  default  was  the  solution  pre- 
ferred by  the  administration. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^     _,  ^, 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Florio)  in  his  opening 
remarks  to  say  that  I  was  joining  with 
the  gentleman  on  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  am  prepared  to  be  correct- 
ed. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  think  the  gentleman 

shouid  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Let  the  record  show 
that  I  stand  corrected,  that  this  is  my 
amendment. 

What  I  am  indicating  is  that  until 
this  default  is  in  fact  cured  there  will 
be  a  permanent  problem  at  Amtrak. 

Right  now,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  guarantor  of  the 
debt,  holds  Amtrak's  notes.  This  would 
give  the  Department  significant  and 
undesirable  leverage  over  Amtrak  and 
its  operations. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  cure  this  de- 
fault. While  I  had  hoped  we  could 
have  avoided  this  problem  altogether, 
I  am  hopeful  a  cure  will  adequately  re- 
solve this  situation. 

This  amendment  would  discharge 
any  obligations  remaining  by  Amtrak 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  guaranteed  Amtrak's  loans.  The 
Secretary  will  receive  preferred  stock 
in  Amtrak  in  exchange.  Thus,  it  will 
wipe  the  slate  clean.  The  amendment 
would  also  repeal  the  existing  loan 
guarantee  provision  so  that  Amtrak 
could  not  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  future,  as  is  the 
consensus  feeling  in  the  subcommit- 

tee 

Therefore  I  would  urge  support  for 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  required. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  indicated  that  it  does  not  support 
this  amendment,  nor  does  it  need  it. 

There  should  not  be  any  issuance  of 
preferred  stock  or  any  other  type  of 
debt  discharge  arranged  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  . 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  the  situation  well  in  hand  and 
they  are  presently  working  with  the 
Amtrak  people  to  examine  this  issue 

DOT  is  working  with  Amtrak  on  the 
problem  and  they  do  not  expect  that 
they  are  going  to  need  any  legislative 
remedy  whatsoever.  It  is  going  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties.  I  re- 
gretfully must  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  simply  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  superfluous,  not  needed,  and  it 
may  further  complicate  what  already 
is  a  situation  that  needs  some  patience 
rather  than  the  interjection  of  con- 
gressional legislation  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  FLORIO 
would  yield. 
Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  might  just  ask  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  the  case  that  as  a  result 
of  this  default  Amtrak  now  owes  DOT 
$800  million  and  technically,  and  in 
fact,  is  in  default.  Should  there  be  a 
need  for  capital  borrowing  in  the 
future,  is  not  the  default  clearly  going 
to  result  in  increased  costs  to  Amtrak 
when  they  go  into  the  capital  markets 
to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  LENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  saying  that  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to,  in  a  timely  way,  ad- 
dress this  problem  there  has  been,  yes, 
technical  default  on  the  part  of 
Amtrak  in  its  obligation  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  this  is  now  being  worked  out.  l 
think  frankly  that  we  ought  to  stay 
out  of  the  kitchen,  there  are  too  many 
cooks  there  already. 

If  we  can  leave  well  enough  alone 
this  matter  can  be  worked  out.  It  is 
clearly  a  technical  default. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  $800  million  that  I  do  not 
regard  as  technical.  I  would  just  ask 
the  gentleman  when  he  says  things 
are  being  worked  out,  by  whom  and  in 
what  way? 

Mr.  LENT.  The  parties  to  the  negoti- 
ations are  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Amtrak. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Well,  I  certainly  will 
work  very  closely  with  the  gentleman, 
but  there  certainly  is  a  congressional 
prerogative  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
it  is  that  is  happening  to  cure  this  very 
serious  situation  that  resulted  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  DOT  into  the  leg- 
islative process  that  prohibited  us 
from  going  forward  in  an  orderly  way. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  DOT  had 
asked  for  time  and  that  for  the  full 
month  of  August  and  also  September 
nothing  happened,  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  privy  to  what 
it  is  that  is  going  on,  I  would  be  happy 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
the  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
until  late  August. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  At  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in 
letter  form  from  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  LENT.  Let  me  correct  my  earlier 
statement;  the  bill  was  not  reported  in 
August  as  I  stated,  but  it  was  reported 
in  September  only  days  before  the 
deadline  for  the  payment  of  the  obli- 
gation. 

If  there  is  any  responsibihty  here,  I 
think  it  rests  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's need  to  take  that  position  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  will  recall 
before  the  August  recess  markup  was 
scheduled  and   it  was  deferred  as   a 


direct  result  of  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

But  that  aside,  we  are  where  we  are 
now.  I  have  a  proposal  that  is  designed 
to  cure  the  problem  and  the  gentle- 
man tells  me  that  it  is  not  needed  be- 
cause there  is  something  else  going  on 
to  cure  this  very  serious  problem  after 
a  default  in  the  amount  of  $800  mil- 
lion. 

I  just  inquire  if  he  can  share  with  us 
what  it  is  that  is  being  done  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  LENT.  My  point  to  the  gentle- 
man is  simply,  because  it  may  well  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  for 
our  tardiness  in  handling  of  the  bill 
beyond  the  date  the  obligation  became 
due,  if  we  had  taken  this  bill  up  in  the 
normal  course  before  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber we  would  not  be  in  this  position. 

So  my  response  to  the  gentleman  is, 
while  we  may  be  responsible  for  this 
technical  default,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  tells  me  that  in  es- 
sence, "Thank  you  very  much,  we 
don't  want  you  to  fix  it,  we  will  fix  it 
in  our  own  way  during  our  negotia- 
tions with  Amtrak." 


n  1700 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  just  for  a  final  observation, 
assuming  everything  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct— and  some  of  it  is  not— 
he  is  also  saying  it  is  a  bad  problem.  It 
is  an  $800  million  problem  as  of  the 
first  of  October  and  now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  it,  late  though  it 
may  be,  and  the  gentleman  is  saying 
no,  let  it  not  go  forward,  because  there 
is  something  else  that  is  happening. 

And  I  renew  my  question,  what  is  it 
that  is  happening? 

Mr.  LENT.  My  understanding,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  is  that  the 
debt  has  been  paid.  The  question  now 
that  is  under  negotiation  is  how  to  ac- 
commodate that  payment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  paid  the  debt.  The 
debt  is  still  there  on  the  part  of 
Amtrak  which  is  in  default  because  it 
has  not  paid  the  debt. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  point  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  the  method  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  selected  in  this  amend- 
ment, namely  the  issuance  of  pre- 
ferred stock  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation at  a  par  value,  et  cetera,  is 
not  the  proper  remedy.  There  are 
other  remedies  that  are  on  the  table. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lent  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENT.  These  are  administrative 
procedures  that  are  available  to 
Amtrak  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  section  602  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
will  discharge  the  Amtrak  debt  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  FFB,  under 
the  provisions  of  its  guarantee.  Pay- 
ment to  the  FFB  will  be  financed  by  a 
Treasury  loan  to  DOT.  The  DOT  loan 
and  payment  to  FFB  amounts  to  an 
intergovernmental  accounting  transac- 
tion with  no  cash  impact  upon  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  loan  to  DOT  will  be  resolved  at 
a  later  date  by  an  appropriation  to  the 
Department  authorizing  payment  of 
the  Treasury  loan.  Again,  an  intergov- 
ernmental accounting  transaction, 
with  no  cash  effect  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

This  resolution  of  the  Amtrak  guar- 
anteed loan  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
Amtrak's  current  Federal  financial 
support  levels,  its  continuing  financial 
arrangements  with  vendors,  equip- 
ment suppliers,  railroads  over  which 
Amtrak  operates,  or  any  other  aspects 
of  its  ongoing  operations. 

So,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  not  needed,  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  it  might,  in  fact,  have 
an  unwarranted  effect  on  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  procedure  that  is  being 
worked  out. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  just  observe  that 
the  gentleman's  explanation  as  con- 
tained in  the  letter  that  he  has  star- 
tles me  a  bit,  because  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman's fiscal  conservativism  is  well 
established,  because  what  he  is  imply- 
ing to  us  is  that  borrowing  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  give  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  pay  off 
these  obligations,  has  no  impact,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  where  the  gentle- 
man thinks  the  moneys  come  from  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is 
an  impact.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it 
is  money  out  of  the  Treasury  that  is 
going  to  be  required  to  cure  this  de- 
fault. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  much 
more  appropriate— and  up  until  a  few 
weeks  an  acceptable  approach— was 
the  approach  that  is  contained  in  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  If  I  could  just  reclaim  my 
time,  and  I  would  just  remind  the  gen- 
tleman he  may  have  overlooked  this 
point,  but  in  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship in  enacting  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act,  particularly  section  602, 
we  already  have  on  the  books  this  ad- 


ministrative procedure  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  sort  of  a  situation. 

So  the  existing  law  covers  it.  And 
the  gentleman  was  probably  the 
author  of  this  existing  law  and  every- 
thing is  going  along  well  right  now  and 
this  amendment  is  not  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  under- 
stand. The  gentleman  is  trying  to  tell 
the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  amendment  that  he  offers  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  And  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  even  seen  this. 
The  gentleman  cannot  say  that  this 
has  been  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. When  have  we  ever  seen  this? 
The  gentleman  just  showed  it  to  me 
just  5  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  amendment  contains  the  op- 
erative ipproach  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  issuance  of  preferred 
stock  in  lieu  of  the  obligation  that 
Amtrak  admittedly  owes  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  And  that 
has  clearly  been  the  major  focus  of 
debate.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  myself  are  familiar  with  this 
problem  as  a  result  of  hearings  over 
the  last  number  of  years.  This  is  not 
the  first  year  that  this  proposal  has 
been  considered.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
posal that  was  discussed  2  years  ago 
and  at  which  time  we  extended  the 
period  of  time  within  which  to  deal 
with  the  matter  until  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber of  this  year. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  resolve  the  obligation 
once  and  for  all  in  the  way  I  have  sug- 
gested, but  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  said  no,  what  we  would  rather 
do  is  extend  it  for  a  year.  The  way 
that  we  were  intending  to  deal  with  it 
on  the  long  haul  was  the  very  means 
that  is  suggested  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  was  a  section  103  on 
page  7  in  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  debt  deferment  for  a  moderate 
period  of  time.  But  the  administration 
has  just  told  us  that  the  Amtrak  guar- 
anteed loan  debt  has  been  resolved 
using  administrative  procedures  avail- 
able to  Amtrak  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  under  section  602  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  come 
along  with  an  amendment  to  undo 
what  has  already  been  done. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1720 
The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  Mem- 
bers will  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 

device.  ,    . 

The   following   Members   responded 

to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  385] 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-348 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 


Brown  <CA> 

Brown  (CO I 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 


DeWine 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eekart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans ( I A ) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

FYank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 


Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  <CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slatlery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Wax  man 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whiltaker 
Whitlen 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wort  ley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Members  that 
this  is  a  5-minule  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  151,  noes 
198.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
83,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eekart 

Edgar 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 


n  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Strattdn).  Three  hundred  forty-eight 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Fldrid)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 
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AYES-151 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

HalHIN) 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Luken 

Lundine 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

NOES-198 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans ( lA ) 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 
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Obey 

Owens 

Panetla 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Price 

Raiiall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Smith  (FD 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (FD 


Gramm 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kindness 
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Kramer 

Myers 

Shumway 

Ijagomarsi 

to         Natcher 

Shuster 

LatU 

Neal 

Sikorski 

Leach 

Nelson 

Slljander 

Lent 

Nichols 

Sisisky 

Lewis  (CA 

Nielson 

Skeen 

Lewis  <PL) 

Oxley 

Skelton 

Livingston 

Pacliard 

Slattery 

Lloyd 

Parris 

Smith  (NE) 

Loefner 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Long (LA) 

Palman 

Smith.  Robert 

Long  (MO 

Penny 

Snowe 

Lott 

Petri 

Snyder 

Lowery  (C 

I)         Plclile 

Spence 

Lowry  (Wi 

)         Porter 

Stenholm 

Lujan 

Pritchard 

Stump 

Lungren 

Quillen 

Tauke 

Mack 

Ray 

Tauzin 

MacKay 

Regula 

Taylor 

Madigan 

Ridge 

Thomas  (CA) 

Martin  (N( 

')         Rinaldo 

Valentine 

Martin  (N' 

')         Ritter 

Vandergriff 

Mazzoli 

Roberts 

Vucanovich 

McCain 

Robinson 

Walker 

MeCandle: 

>           Roemer 

Watkins 

McCollum 

Rogers 

Weber 

McCurdy 

Roth 

Whitehurst 

McDade 

Roukema 

Whitley 

McEwen 

Rudd 

Whittaker 

McKeman 

Sawyer 

Whitten 

Mica 

Schaefer 

Wilson 

Michel 

Schroeder 

Winn 

Miller  (OK 

1          Schuize 

Wolf 

Moore 

Sensenbrenner 

Wortley 

M(X>rhead 

Shaw 

Young  (AK) 

Morrison  ( 

VA)     Shelby 

Zschau 

AfTSWERED  'PRESENT"—! 
Gonzalez 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bethune 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Burton  (C4) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coelho 

Corcoran 

Dannemeyjr 

Daschle 

de  la  Garzi 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edwards  (C|A) 

Pascell 

Perraro 

Fields 

Flippo 


ths 


pairs: 
On 

Mr.  DiJton 
Mr.  Ma  -key 
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NOT  VOTING— 83 


Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Howard 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL> 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Montgomery 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortiz 


Otlinger 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pursell 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Schumer 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Torres 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Wirth 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


vote: 
for,  with  Mr.  Ortiz  against. 
for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

So  thej  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    I  esult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounceq  as  above  recorded. 

D  1750 

Mr.    ^RIGHT.    Mr.    Chairman, 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  alio  ved  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
DAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  a  ;ood  many  Members  are  inter- 
ested in  going  to  the  White  House  this 
eveningj  I  know  that  even  more  Mem- 


bers probably  are  concerned  about 
being  able  to  leave  this  evening  when 
we  adjourn  and  not  have  to  come  back 
tomorrow. 

We  are  in  this  situation:  If  we  were 
to  leave  this  evening  before  the  other 
body  passes  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion we  would  have  to  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, at  least  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion and  we  would  like  to  avoid  that  if 
we  can. 

Representatives  of  the  other  body 
have  told  us  that  they  will  not  pass 
the  adjournment  resolution  until  a 
final  disposition  of  the  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  and  that  is  proper.  We 
should  not  adjourn  until  that  is  done. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  understand 
the  other  body  is  making  some 
changes  in  the  act  as  it  was  sent  to 
them  from  the  House.  The  House  es- 
sentially had  embodied  in  the  bill 
some  amendments  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides  of  the  confer- 
ees on  the  regular  extension. 

The  representatives  speaking  for  the 
other  body  indicate  to  us  that  they 
may  want  to  strip  some  of  that  out. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction.  I  have  the  impression, 
however,  that  whatever  is  removed 
from  the  temporary  extension  would 
be  language  that  had  been  added  in 
the  other  body  in  any  event. 

But  we  are  in  this  technical  position: 
There  are  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  also  have  spouses  wanting  to  go 
with  them  to  the  White  House  event 
this  evening  and  we  have  told  them 
that  we  will  stay  in  session  until  they 
have  done  that  work  so  long  as  they 
are  in  session  so  that  when  we  adjourn 
we  can  adjourn  and  not  have  to  be  in 
session  tomorrow  and  Members  safely 
can  make  their  plans  for  their  travel. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  take 
more  than  another  30  or  40  minutes.  I 
surely  hope  it  will  not.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine Members  of  the  other  body  being 
any  less  desirous  of  concluding  the 
business  of  the  sesssion  than  we  our- 
selves. 

But  I  thought  I  should  report  that 
to  the  membership  so  you  can  know 
where  we  are.  We  are  waiting  action 
by  the  other  body  on  the  temporary 
extension  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  and  only  after  that  has 
been  disposed  of  will  the  other  body 
pass  the  adjournment  resolution.  Only 
then  can  we  adjourn.  That  is  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  of  course,  I 
yield,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  there  be  any 
kind  of  approximate  hour  that  the 
gentleman  could  give  us  as  to  when  we 
might  get  out  of  here?  I  guess  what  I 
am  trying  to  advise  our  friends  down 
the  avenue  is  if  nobody  is  going  to  get 
down  there  until  9  o'clock,  that  is  one 
thing,  and  if  we  have  an  opportunity 


to  get  down  there,  according  to  sched- 
ule, at  6:30,  that  is  another  thing,  too. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  we  may  be, 
some  of  us,  a  little  late  from  6:30.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  rollcall  votes  after 
this.  I  am  advised  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  expects  to  move  that 
the  Committee  rise  and  we  need 
simply  to  be  in  session  in  order  that 
we  may  act,  if  necessary,  upon  any 
Senate  amendments  or  agree  to  them. 

Once  that  is  done  and  the  other 
body  then  acts  upon  the  adjournment 
resolution  we  are  free  to  go. 

I  hope  that  would  be  within  a  few 
minutes  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
other  body,  as  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  and  I  am  sorry 
my  attention  was  distracted  while  the 
gentleman  was  making  his  comment, 
did  I  understand  that  if  the  other 
body  would  alter  that  30-day  exten- 
sion we  would  obviously,  to  make  it  ef- 
fective, have  to  concur  in  those 
changes.  Would  we  be  prepared  to  do 
that  tonight? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  is  more  famil- 
iar with  the  details  of  that  legislation 
than  I  am.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  could  probably 
answer. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  yes.  What  we  added  on  the 
floor  today  were  several  amendments 
that  were  in  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  longer  term  bill  that 
had  already  been  agreed  to  by  both 
sides. 

However,  if  the  other  body  strips 
those  out,  we  on  the  House  side  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  stripped-down 
version. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  think  that  might  very 
well  be  the  prospect.  Then  I  was  won- 
dering how  long  it  might  be  beyond 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  minori- 
ty leader,  I  just  make  this  suggestion, 
and  I  think  it  is  in  everyone's  interest, 
with  any  cooperation  at  all,  assuming 
the  situation  to  be  as  we  anticipate 
that  it  will  be,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
approve  by  voice  vote  whatever  the 
other  body  might  send  to  us. 

But  I  cannot  be  sure  of  that  and  nei- 
ther could  any  of  us.  Therefore  I 
think   it   would  be   wise   if  we  stuck 


around  for  just  a  little  while,  at  least 
in  order  that  we  would  have  some 
Members  present  who  are  knowledgea- 
ble on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  join  him  in  calls  to  the 
other  body  to  get  something  done. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee    rose; 
and   the  Speaker   pro  tempore   (Mr. 
MiNiSH)   having   assumed   the   chair, 
Mr  Stratton,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that    that    Committee,    having    had 
under    consideration    the    bill    (H.R. 
3648)  to  improve  the  cost  effectiveness 
of   the   National   Railroad   Passenger 
Corporation,   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions  for  such   Corporation   for   the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


D  1800 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
PM..  OCTOBER  14,  1983,  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  permitted  to  have  until  5  Pm.,  Oc- 
tober 14,  to  file  its  report  on  H.R. 
3082  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Re- 
sources Act  of  1983,  as  amended.  a,nd 
H  R  3416,  the  Antarctic  Marine  Living 
Resources  Convention  Act  of  1983,  as 

amended.  .  ,.  »i. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority and  they  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  G.  ROBERTS 
(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  my  longtime 
friend  John  G.  Roberts,  who  was 
mayor  of  Bardwell,  Ky.,  for  22  years. 

On  October  3,  Mayor  Greg  Roberts 
died  at  Western  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Paducah  following  a  lengthy  illness. 
He  was  60  years  of  age  and  had  been 
active  in  public  service  throughout 
most  of  his  adult  life.  In  addition,  for 


5109,  the  Bardwell  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
the  Cairo  Elks  Lodge  in  Cairo,  111. 

Before  he  became  mayor  of  Bard- 
well Greg  Roberts  served  on  the  Bard- 
well City  Council  for  8  years.  He  was 
truly  dedicated  to  public  service,  and 
he  received  very  little  pay  for  his  years 
of  working  in  the  public  sector.  Greg 
was  always  cooperative  with  me,  and 
he  was  well  liked  by  other  officials  at 
the  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  ^  ^        _  , 

One  of  the  examples  of  Greg  Rob- 
erts' leadership  and  effectiveness  was 
the  purchase  by  the  city  of  Bardwell 
of  its  own  natural  gas  utility  system, 
unusual  in  western  Kentucky.  He 
urged  me  many  times  to  work  for  a 
new  post  office  for  Bardwell.  His  ef- 
forts were  successful.  His  community 
has  a  beautiful,  modern  U.S.  Post 
Office.  , 

Greg  Roberts'  term  as  mayor  of 
Bardwell  was  due  to  expire  in  January, 
1984,  and  because  of  his  health  prob- 
lems he  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. However,  Greg  Roberts  was  so 
well  liked  and  respected  that  he 
almost  surely  would  have  won  had  he 
chosen  to  run  for  reelection. 

Mayor  Greg  Roberts  put  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  its  individuals 
before  his  own  needs,  and  he  was  be- 
loved and  respected  for  his  dedication 
to  improving  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  in  the  city  of  Bardwell  and  in 
Graves  County,  Kentucky.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  popular  that  the  residents  of 
Cairo,  111.,  often  referred  to  him  as 
mayor.  He  brought  honor  to  the  title 
of  mayor,  and  I  was  proud  to  call  Greg 
Roberts  my  friend. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
Greg's  wife,  Mrs,  Dean  Boyd  Roberts, 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mona  Lawrence 
of  Paducah,  to  his  two  sons,  Johnny 
Roberts  of  Bardwell  and  Joe  Roberts 
of  Paducah,  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Mildred 
Farrow  of  Athens,  Ala.,  to  his  brother, 
Tom  Patterson  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
and  to  his  two  grandsons.  Darren 
Guhy  and  Nick  Roberts. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING      IN      OF      HON.      JIM 
WRIGHT      AS      SPEAKER      PRO 
TEMPORE      DURING      ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair  will  ask  the  Dean  of  the  House, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten),  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WhittenO. 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
SPEAKER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  333)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  333 
Resolved,      That     the      Honorable     Jim 
Wright  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Texas  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 

absence   of    the 


most  ot  his  aauii  me-  i"  au^..^.— ,  ---  tempore   during   any   auoci.v.«=   «.    .... 

37  years  he  had  owned  and  operated    speaker,  such  authority  to  continue  not 
Roberts  Insurance  Agency  and  he  was    i^ter  than  October  9. 1983. 


a  member  of  the  Bardwell  Christian 

Church. 

Greg  Roberts  served  our  country 
during  world  War  II,  and  he  wa^  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Bardwell 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  No. 


Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950  EXTENSION 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1852)  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Defense  Production  act  of  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order 
to  propound  some  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Stabilization. 

Would  the  gentleman  state  what  the 
bill  will  contain  in  the  form  in  which 
he  is  presenting  it  now? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  basically  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  with  two  amendments: 
First,  reducing  the  extension  period 
from  5  to  2  years;  and  second,  includ- 
ing a  threshold  provision  in  the  bill 
where  they  did  not  have  threshold 
provisions,  the  dollar  amounts  to  coin- 
cide with  the  dollar  amounts  that  ex- 
isted for  legislative  veto  provisions  in 
the  law  now  deemed  inoperative  be- 
cause of  the  Chadha  decision. 

Mr.   BETHUNE.   Further   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  with  respect  to 
those  provisions  which  would  consti- 
tute a  threshold,  is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention     and     understanding     that 
those  be  the  gross  amount  of  credit 
that  could  be  allocated  or  the  gross 
cost  programed  there? 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BETHUNE.  As  opposed  to  the 
net  cost  involved  in  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram? 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  That  is  correct. 
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BETHUNE. 


.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
those  explanations. 
Sp<  aker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
3t  ject 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  New  York? 
no  objection, 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as 


Mr. 
man  for 

Mr 
tion  of  objection 

The 
there  object 
gentlemafi 

There 

The  Cl^rk 
follows: 


V  as : 


S. 18S2 

enicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

ves    of   the    United    States    of 

Congress  assembled,  That  the 

sentefcce  of  section  717(a)  of  the  De- 

Prodliction  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 

1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

Septen^ber  30.  1988". 

)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 

Act    of    1950    (50    U.S.C.    App. 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

following: 

guarantee   may   be   entered   into 

section  only  if  the  President  de- 

tJ  at— 


mi  iterial. 


exper  dient 


le 


Be  it 
Representc^ti 
America  i 
first 
fense 

2166(a))  is 
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of  • 

Sec.  2.  ( 
Production 
2091(a))  is 
thereof  th« 

"(3)    A 
under  this 
termines 

"(A)  the 
is  for  a 
service 
fense: 

•(B) 
industry 
provide  th( 
rial  or  serv 

"(C)  the 
tive 
for  meetinj 

"(D)  the 
demand   is 
output    of 
which  is 
able   for 
output  to 
antee:  and 

"(E)  the 
teed  contract 
cation 
the 

(b)  Secti 
2092)  is 
period  at 
following: 
made    unl 
that— 

"(A)  the 
pacity.  the 
process,  or 
sential  to  t 

■(B)  w 
dustry 
provide  thi 
processes 

"(C)  the 
expedient, 
for  meetinj 

"(D)  the 
demand  is 
industrial 
termined 
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"(E)  the 
tified  in  a 
United 

(c)  Secticji 
App.  2093( 
end  thereo ' 
may  not 
section  unless 

"(1)  the 
sential  to 

"(2)  withi 
thority  of  I 


ruaranteed  contract  or  operation 

or  the  performance  of  a 

is  essential  to  the  national  de- 


thi  t 


witrtout  the  guarantee.  United  States 

c4nnot  reasonably  by  expected  to 

capability  for  the  needed  mate- 

ce  in  a  timely  manner: 

juarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 

and  practical  alternative 

the  need: 

United  States  national  defense 

equal   to   or  greater   than   the 

domestic    industrial    capability 

reksonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
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naterial  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
has  been  identified  in  specifi- 
to  by  the  United  States  and 


302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

aifiended  by  inserting  before  the 

end  of  the  second  sentence  the 

and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 

ss    the    President     determines 


tl  e  I 


it!  out 
can  lot 


loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
development  of  a  technological 
the  production  of  materials  es- 
e  national  defense: 

the  loan.  United  States  in- 

reasonably   be  expected   to 

needed  capacity,  technological 

materials  in  a  timely  manner: 

loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 

ind  practical  alternative  method 

the  need: 

United  States  national  defense 
(  qual  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
(fipability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
be  available  for  national  de- 
tlie  output  to  be  established 
loan:  and 
1  material  or  service  has  been  iden- 
specification  agreed  to  by  the 
and  the  borrower.". 
303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following:  "The  President 
a  contract  under  this  sub- 
he  determines  that— 
1  lineral.  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
national  defense: 
ut  Presidential  action  under  au- 
liis  section.  United  States  indus- 


e>  ecute 


tlie 


try  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  mineral, 
metal,  or  material  in  a  timely  manner: 

"(3)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need: 

"(4)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  of  do- 
mestic industrial  capability  which  is  reason- 
ably determined  to  be  available  for  national 
defense,  including  the  output  to  be  estab- 
lished through  the  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment, or  other  action:  and 

"(5)  the  mineral,  metal  or  material  has 
been  identified  in  a  specification  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  the  contractor.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
209(e)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  a  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  guarantee  is  intended 
to  correct  has  been  identified  in  the  budget, 
or  amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
the  President  demonstrating  that  the 
budget  submission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  if  guarantees  to  correct  such  in- 
dustrial resource  shortfall  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2092(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  no  such  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section,  except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  loan  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or 
amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  demonstrating  that  the  budget 
submission  is  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
unless  such  loans  to  correct  such  industrial 
resource  shortfall  have  been  authorized  by 
law". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  take  no  action  under  authority  of  this 
section  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrating  that  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  unless  actions 
to  correct  such  industrial  resource  shortfall 
have  been  authorized  by  law.". 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LA  FALCE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  S.  1852  offered  by  Mr.  LaFalce:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1985". 


Sec  2.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  guarantee  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  for  a  material,  or  the  performance  of  a 
service,  that  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense: 

"(B)  without  the  guarantee.  United  States 
industry  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  capability  for  the  needed  mate- 
rial or  service  in  a  timely  manner: 

"(C)  the  guarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive, expedient,  and  practical  alternative  for 
meeting  the  need: 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  is  reasonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  national  defense,  including  the 
output  to  be  established  through  the  guar- 
antee: and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
teed contract  has  been  identified  in  a  speci- 
fication agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2092)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  ".  and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  President  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity, the  development  of  a  technological 
process,  or  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense: 

"(B)  without  the  loan.  United  States  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  needed  capacity,  technological 
processes  or  materials  in  a  timely  manner: 

"(C)  the  loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 
expedient,  and  practical  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  need: 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
industrial  capability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
termined to  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense, including  the  output  to  be  established 
through  the  loan:  and 

"(E)  The  material  or  service  has  been 
identified  in  a  specification  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  borrower". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  President 
may  not  execute  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense: 

"(2)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section,  United  States  indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  mineral, 
metal,  or  material  in  a  timely  manner: 

"(3)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need: 

"(4)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  of  do- 
mestic industrial  capability  which  is  reason- 
ably determined  to  be  available  for  national 
defense,  including  the  output  to  be  estab- 
lished through  the  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment, or  other  action:  and 

"(5)  the  mineral,  metal  or  material  has 
been  identified  in  a  specification  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  the  contractor.". 


Sec  3.  (a)  Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(e)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  a  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  guarantee  is  intended 
to  correct  has  been  identified  in  the  budget, 
or  amendmenu  thereto,  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
the  President  demonstrating  that  the 
budget  submission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  making  of  any  guarantee  or 
guarantees  to  correct  an  industrial  resource 
shortfall  would  cause  the  aggregate  out- 
standing amount  of  all  guarantees  for  such 
industrial  resource  shortfall  to  exceed 
$38,000,000,  any  such  guarantee  or  guaran- 
tees may  be  made  only  if  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2092(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  no  such  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section,  except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  loan  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or 
amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  demonstrating  that  the  budget 
submission  is  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section.  If  the 
making  of  any  loan  or  loans  to  correct  an  in- 
dustrial resource  shortfall  would  cause  the 
aggregate  outstanding  amount  of  all  loans 
for  such  industrial  resource  shortfall  to 
exceed  $48,000,000,  any  such  loan  or  loans 
may  be  made  only  if  specifically  authorized 
by  law.". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  take  no  action  under  authority  of  this 
section  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  budget  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrating  that  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  taking  of  any 
action  or  actions  under  authority  of  this 
section  to  correct  an  industrial  resource 
shortfall  would  cause  the  aggregate  out- 
standing amount  of  all  such  actions  for  such 
industrial  resource  shortfall  to  exceed 
$48,000,000.  any  such  action  or  actions  may 
be  taken  only  if  specifically  authorized  by 
law.". 

Mr.  LaFALCE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr.  La- 
Falce). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING      SENSE      OF      THE 
HOUSE   THAT   THE    PRESIDENT 
SHOULD       AWARD       BENJAMIN 
ELIJAH    MAYS    THE    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL MEDAL  OF  FREEDOM 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    ask    unanimous   consent   that    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service   be   discharged   from   further 
consideration  of  the  House  resolution 
(H.  Res.  17)  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President     should     award     Benjamin 
Elijah  Mays  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  honor  of  his  distinguished 
career    as    an    educator,    civil    rights 
leader,  and  theologian,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  bringing  up  this  resolution. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  Dr.  Mays' 
long  career— the  work  he  did  at 
Howard  University,  his  essential  work 
at  Morehouse  College,  and  as  the  spir- 
itual mentor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Furthermore,  he  did  excel- 
lent as  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Board 
of  Education  where  he  presided  over 
the  development  of  the  modern  city 
school  system  in  Atlanta.  Dr.  Mays  is  a 
tremendous  man  whose  career  spans 
over  a  half  century.  In  every  job  he 
has  inspired  Americans  of  all  races.  He 
is  truly  the  kind  of  man  worthy  of  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom.  I 
simply  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  17 
Whereas  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays,  through- 
out his  distinguished  career  of  more  than 
half  a  century  as  an  educator,  civil  rights 
leader,  and  theologian,  has  inspired  people 
of  all  races  throughout  the  world  by  his  per- 
sistent commitment  to  excellence; 


Whereas  Benjamin  Mays  persevered,  de- 
spite the  frustrations  inherent  in  segrega- 
tion, to  begin  an  illustrious  career  in  educa- 
tion: 

Whereas,  as  head  of  the  School  of  Reli- 
gion of  Howard  University  and  later  as 
President  of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  for  twenty-seven  years.  Benjamin 
Mays  overcame  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  offer  quality  education  to  all 
Americans,  especially  black  Americans: 

Whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  World 
War  II,  when  most  colleges  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  available  students  and  the  demise  of 
Morehouse  College  appeared  imminent, 
Benjamin  Mays  prevented  the  college  from 
permanently  closing  it  doors  by  vigorously 
recruiting  potential  students  and  thereby 
aiding  in  the  development  of  future  genera- 
tions of  black  leaders: 

Whereas  Benjamin  Mays  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  elimination  of  segregated  public 
facilities  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  promoted 
the  cause  of  nonviolence  through  peaceful 
student  protest  during  a  time  in  this  Nation 
that  was  often  marred  by  racial  violence: 

Whereas  Benjamin  Mays  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  accolades  throughout 
his  career,  including  fifty-three  honorary 
degrees  from  universities  across  the  Nation 
and  the  naming  of  a  school  and  a  street  in 
his  honor:  and 

Whereas  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  highest  civilian  honor  in  the 
Nation,  was  established  in  1945  to  appropri- 
ately recognize  Americans  who  have  made 
an  especially  meritorious  contribution  to 
the  security  or  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  world  peace,  or  cultural  or 
other  significant  public  or  private  endeav- 
ors: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President 
should  award  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  honor  of 
his  distinguished  career  as  an  educator,  civil 
rights  leader,  and  theologian  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  imnprovement  of 
American  society. 

Sec  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays. 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
long-awaited  eve  of  final  congressional 
action  on  legislation  lo  make  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birthday  a  national 
holiday,  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
we  consider  a  resolution  honoring  the 
man  who  was  his  spiritual  mentor,  the 
man  who  first  preached  the  message 
that  Dr.  King  later  spread  to  this 
great  Nation,  that  'discrimination,  in- 
equality, and  injustice  have  no  place 
in  American  society."  The  man  I  speak 
of,  a  distinguished  educator,  theolo- 
gian and  civil  rights  leader,  is  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
individual  more  deserving  of  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest 
civilian  honor  bestowed  in  this  Nation. 
The  son  of  former  slaves.  Dr.  Mays 
devoted  his  life  to  righting  the  wrongs 
of  racial  oppression.  Determined  to  get 
an  education— even  cleaning  outhouses 
to  finance  his  schooling— Dr.  Mays 
spent  years  working  to  remove  bar- 
riers to  educational  opporttmities  for 
others.  In  his  89  years.  Dr.  Mays  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  of  civil  rights, 
and   promoted   the   cause   of   nonvio- 
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lence  duiing  a  time  in  this  Nation  that 
was  often  marred  by  conflict,  he  was 
Instnmie^tal  in  the  elimination  of  seg- 
regated 0ublic  facilities  in  Atlanta  and 
has  done]  much  to  bring  the  people  of 
oxir  city  together  to  improve  life  for  aU 
Atlantank. 

Dr.  M^ys  served  as  president  of 
Morehoiee  College  in  Atlanta  for  27 
years,  and  during  his  tenure  there  he 
inspired  |nany  young  black  leaders.  In- 
cluding Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Dr. 
Btoys  often  spol^e  to  his  students 
about  tl^  importance  of  striving  for 
excellenqe,  urging  them  to  "do  what- 
ever you!  do  so  well,  that  no  man  yet 
unborn  ()ould  do  it  better."  His  words 
and  his  life  inspired  them  to  greatness. 
He  encouraged  them  to  dream— and  to 
devote  their  lives  to  fulfilling  those 
dreams.  [ 

There  ]  are  many  individuals  on 
whom  wi  bestow  awards  and  juxolades 
each  year.  Many  men  and  women  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  society!  Today  I  asli  you  to  join  me 
in  honofflng  a  tr\ily  remarkable  man, 
one  who|has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
his  concern  for  his  fellow  man  and 
who  has  changed  American  society  for 
the  good  of  us  all.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port Ho^ise  Resolution  17  and  award 
this  great  man  with  this  honor .• 
•  Mr.  DtXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  [thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  fcnd  the  gentlewoman  from  In- 
diana (Mrs.  Hall),  chairwoman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion for  their  management  of  this  res- 
olution and  bringing  it  before  the 
House  txxlay.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  tbe  218  Members  who  cospon- 
sored  House  Resolution  17. 

This  resolution,  which  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucusft  the  urging  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Littlejo^n  of  Los  Angeles,  expresses 
our  support  for  the  President  to  award 
the  Prerfdential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
I>r.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  for  his  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator,  theolo- 
gian, an0  civil  rights  leader. 

During  a  time  when  the  Nation  has 
voiced  strong  support  for  quality  edu- 
cation. t|iis  will  be  an  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  al  man  who  has  strived  to  pro- 
vide quility  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans during  a  career  that  has  encom- 
passed six  decades.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Dr-  Mays  merits  this  honor  and  I 
urge  yo*r  support  of  this  legislation,* 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl ;. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING       THE       SPEAKER 
PRO    TEMPORE    TO    CALL    RE- 
CESSES AT  ANY  TIME  TODAY 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  be  empowered  to  declare 
recesses  appropriate  to  the  Chair's  dis- 
cretion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  ^ALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  all 
Membeiis  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  whicl  i  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  begin  now,  while  we  await  the 
action  of  the  other  body,  with  the  spe- 
cial orders. 

The  Chair  will  take  requests  from 
Representatives  of  the  minority  side 
and  the  majority  side,  and  then  the 
special  orders  may  be  interrupted,  it  is 
understood,  if  legislative  business  is  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  action  of  the 
other  body. 


D  1810 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lahtos). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORING  LECH  WALESA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lahtos) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  1983  will  be  awarded  to  Lech 
Walesa  is  welcome  recognition  of  one 
individual's  peaceful  efforts  to  protect 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  In  honor- 
ing Walesa,  leader  of  Poland's  banned 
Solidarity  trade  union,  the  Nobel 
Committee  cited  his  "determination  to 
solve  his  country's  problems  through 
negotiation." 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man  who  championed  the  cause  of 
workers  in  Poland  and  throughout  the 
world.  Lech  Walesa's  determination 
and  dedication  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  live  in  this  world  with  too 
few  heroes.  Walesa's  undaunted  com- 


mitment to  the  people  of  Poland  pro- 
vided his  countrymen  with  a  ray  of 
hope  in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
the  right  to  organize.  In  the  face  of 
danger  and  incarceration,  Walesa 
never  relented  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
basic  freedoms  and  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs  for  the  workers  of  Poland. 
Throughout,  his  approach  has  always 
been  peaceful  and  nonviolent. 

It  is  a  sad  comment,  however,  on  the 
nature  of  the  current  Polish  Govern- 
ment, that  when  one  of  its  citizens  is 
honored  with  a  Nobel  Prize,  the  offi- 
cial response  is  to  malign  Walesa  in 
the  press.  The  recent  campaign  to 
slander  him,  claiming  that  he  stashed 
a  million  dollars  in  a  Vatican  bank  ac- 
count, is  an  insult  that  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Polish  regime  has  sought  to  discredit 
the  accomplishments  of  a  Pole.  Both 
His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 
Lech  Walesa  are  treated  as  enemies  of 
the  state.  Yet  both  have  brought 
honor  and  recognition  to  their  native 
Poland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  two  of 
Poland's  most  distinguished  sons  will 
soon  be  given  the  same  recognition  in 
their  native  country  as  they  have  re- 
ceived from  around  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Walesa  be  present 
to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
Oslo  in  December.  This  is  one  of  the 
highest  honors  to  be  bestowed  on  so 
worthy  an  individual  and  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  Polish  regime  if  Walesa 
were  unable  to  accept  an  award  in 
person  that  he  so  justly  deserves.* 
•  B4r.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league Tom  Lamtos  and  I  have  called 
for  a  special  order  to  encourage  our 
colleagues  to  express  their  support  for 
Lech  Walesa  being  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  1983  and  his  efforts  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  his  coun- 
try's problems.  The  committee  cited 
Walesa's  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice to  insure  Polish  workers'  right  to 
establish  their  own  organization  as  a 
key  factor  in  his  award. 

Against  overwhelming  odds, 

Walesa  has  skillfully  worked  to  resolve 
profound  internal  tensions  in  Poland. 
This  award  not  only  recognizes  his 
hard  work  and  determination  to  fight 
through  peaceful  means  for  a  cause 
that  he  believed  in,  but  adds  credence 
and  leverage  to  a  national  effort  to 
deal  with  the  oppressive  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. The  freedoms  that  Walesa 
sought  are  ones  that  we  in  the  West- 
em  world  take  for  granted. 

Recently  I  visited  Poland.  The 
people  there  seemed  depressed  and  un- 
happy. Armed  soldiers  everywhere 
confirmed  that  I  was  in  a  country 
where  the  Government  denies  its 
people  fundamental  freedoms  and  con- 
trols its  citizens  by  force.  The  timeli- 
ness of  this  award  is  critical,  for  it  will 
uplift  the  hard-pressed  spirits  of  the 
Polish  people. 


It  is  amazing  that  the  commitment  of 
the  Polish  people  has  survived  despite 
threats  by  their  Government,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Lech  Walesa  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Solidarity  movement, 
and  the  media  campaign  to  discredit 
Walesa.  Although  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  denied  the  existence  of  Soli- 
darity and  then  pronoimced  it  dead,  it 
cannot  destroy  the  will  of  the  people. 
And  so,  without  official  Polish  recogni- 
tion, the  international  commimity  has 
shown  the  Polish  Government  that 
Walesa  will  not  be  deterred  from  his 
cause  and  that  his  efforts  will  not 
cease. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  Nobel  commit- 
tee's selection.  I  know  that  we  are 
Joined  by  people  throughout  the  free 
world  in  congratulating  Lech  Walesa 
and  his  supporters  in  Solidarity.* 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day our  world  was  once  more  inspired 
by  the  personal  courage  and  example 
of  one  our  fellow  hiunan  beings.  The 
1983  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  was  award- 
ed to  a  man  who  on  a  hot  Thursday 
morning  in  August  1980  climbed  the 
waU  of  the  Lenin  Shipyard  in  Gdansk, 
Poland,  and  announced  to  the  manag- 
er of  the  plant:  "I've  a  mandate  from 
the  crew,  I  proclaim  a  sit-in  strike." 
Without  assurances  of  success  or  a 
large  following,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
tremendous  personal  danger  that  ac- 
companied his  actions.  Lech  Walesa 
took  the  first  step  that  brought  one  of 
the  most  repressive  systems  of  tyran- 
ny in  history  to  its  knees.  His  actions 
are  even  more  marvelous  because  he 
and  his  followers  did  so  without  firing 
one  shot;  without  taking  the  life  of 
one  of  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  this  distin- 
guished body  to  honor  Lech  Walesa, 
leader  of  the  Solidarity  movement, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
champion  of  the  dignity  of  all  men.  To 
his  fellow  Poles,  Walesa  is  the  proud 
bearer  of  the  name  freedom  fighter 
and  hero.  Throughout  their  long  his- 
tory, Poles  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  a  people  not  given  to  subjugation. 
In  this  history,  the  Polish  freedom 
fighter  is  a  patriot  of  extraordinary 
courage  and  sacrifice. 

In  the  proud  tradition  of  previous 
winners  of  this  esteemed  honor.  Lech 
Walesa  appealed  to  the  basic  goodness 
and  God-given  rights  of  all  men  to 
seek  freedom  for  his  people.  Solidari- 
ty, the  movement  Walesa  has  come  to 
represent,  organized  10  million  people. 
Solidarity  was  the  first  truly  legal  and 
representative  body  of  power— power 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people- 
ever  known  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Walesa  showed  that  Poland  could  be 
free.  The  disciplined  and  nonviolent 
manner  of  Solidarity  forever  changed 
the  face  of  Poland— and  even  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  This  great  honor,  and 
other  honors,  proclaim  the  achieve- 
ments of  Walesa  and  Solidarity.  Other 
prisoners  within  the  Soviet  Empire- 


Jews,  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  CJzechoslovaikians,  and 
scores  of  other  peoples  who  long  to  be 
free  of  Communist  rule— are  inspired 
to  act  and  to  remain  strong. 

Gandhi,  a  man  with  whom  Walesa 
shares  the  philosophy  of  action,  once 
said  that:  "Freedom  is  always  won  by  a 
few,  brave,  self-sacrificing  souls  who 
will  stake  everything  for  the  sake  of 
honor."  Lech  Walesa  anguished  in 
confinement  for  10  long  months, 
months  during  which  he  suffered  tre- 
mendous psychological  coercion.  Yet 
he  did  not  betray  his  cause  or  his 
people.  Walesa  remained  firm  in  his 
faith,  strong  in  his  example. 

The  awarding  of  this  prize  to  Walesa 
will  not  resxurect  the  Solidarity  labor 
federation  tomorrow;  nor  will  it  re- 
store independence  to  Poland  in  the 
near  future.  Its  effect  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  visits  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 
or  the  achievements  of  any  native  son. 
It  inspires  and  gives  strength  to  the 
Polish  nation,  and  it  brings  its  day  of 
final  victory  closer  to  our  lifetime. 

Lech  Walesa,  lacking  in  formal  edu- 
cation, has  taught  the  entire  world  the 
meaning  of  human  dignity.  The  honor 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  is  given  to  Lech 
Walesa  but  it  represents  much  more. 
It  represents  everyone  who  holds  dear 
the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  pay 
tribute  to  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Lech  Walesa,  a  man  whose  leadership, 
indomitable  courage,  and  unstinting 
dedication  to  fundamental  moral  prin- 
cile  and  human  rights  has  made  him 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  20th 
century. 

A  devout  Roman  Catholic,  husband, 
and  father  of  seven,  Mr.  Walesa  has 
endured  considerable  personal  hard- 
ship—including imprisonment— as  Po- 
land's rugged  leader  of  Solidarity— Po- 
land's independent  trade  union. 

Mr.  Walesa  catapulted  into  interna- 
tional prominence  in  the  summer  of 
1980  when  he  scaled  the  gate  of 
Gdansk's  Lenin  shipyau-d  to  assimie 
control  of  a  volatile  shipyard  strike.  A 
charismatic  but  iron-willed  man,  he 
quickly  achieved  what  most  observers 
would  have  thought  impossible:  The 
settlement  of  the  strike  and  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  union  in 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  an 
independent  union  in  the  Communist 
bloc  is  unheard  of.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Communists  seized  con- 
trol in  Poland,  workers  were  pressing 
for  better  pay,  working  conditions,  and 
benefits.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  at  least  the  semblance  of  some 
freedom.  Poland,  it  appeared  to  the 
world,  was  on  the  brink  of  an  historic 
period  of  reform. 

Poland's  slavemasters  in  Moscow, 
however,  would  have  none  of  this  and 
soon  directed  their  puppets  in  the  Jar- 


uzelski  government  to  crush  Solidari- 
ty. Martial  law  was  imposed  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1981.  Solidarity  was  shortly 
thereafter  outlawed.  Lech  Walesa  was 
jailed  for  11  months,  other  Solidarity 
leaders  were  imprisoned  and  the  Com- 
munists resorted  to  their  favorite 
method  of  negotiation— brute  force. 

The  Soviets,  through  their  proxies 
in  the  Jaruzelski  regime,  will  never 
still  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  freedom 
so  deeply  imbued  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people.  Recent  attempts  by  the 
Communists  to  smear  Mr.  Walesa 
have  completely  backfired,  and  have 
only  served  to  underscore  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  niling  regime. 

As  a  commissioner  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
heard  testimony  from  Jersy  Milewski, 
Solidarity's  emissary  to  the  Western 
World.  Mr.  Milewski  said  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  that  Solidarity,  although 
outlawed  for  now,  would  never  die. 

Sohdarity,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  is  alive 
and  well  in  Poland,  if  only  in  the 
hearts  of  its  patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  express 
my  elation  and  sheer  joy  over  today's 
news.  I  believe  the  people  of  Poland, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  and  all 
who  cherish  basic  decency  and  human 
rights  have  reason  to  celebrate  in  the 
streets,  because  Lech  Walesa's  selec- 
tion as  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  could  not  be  more  richly  de- 
served.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Lech  Walesa, 
the  leader  of  the  Polish  independent 
trade  union  Solidarity,  who  recently 
was  named  the  recipient  of  the  1983 
Nobel  Peace  F»rize  for  his  exemplary 
efforts  to  insure  the  human  rights  of 
his  fellow  workers.  Walesa's  peaceful 
actions  at  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice to  himself  are  a  source  of  strength 
for  i>eople  all  over  the  world  who  must 
daily  face  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  Communists. 

Because  of  Lech  Walesa's  inspira- 
tional achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  people,  almost  1  year  ago  I 
nominated  him  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee  has 
acted  favorably  in  presenting  Walesa 
with  this  award,  because  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  achieving  a  better  life 
for  all  Poles  in  the  face  of  imprison- 
ment and  personal  danger.  At  the  time 
I  wrote  my  letter,  Poland  was  under 
strict  martial  law  and  Walesa  was  held 
in  prison  by  the  Communists.  Never- 
theless, Walesa's  position  remained 
firm,  as  he  refused  to  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Communists.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude excerpts  from  my  nominating 
letter.  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 
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House  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 


Mr.  Jakub  Sverdrup, 

Director,    Nobel    Peace    Prize    Committee. 
Stortit  geU     Nobelkomite.      Drammens- 
,  9,  Oslo  2,  Norway. 

Sverdrup:  Lech  Walesa,  leader 
Independent  trade  union  Soli- 
devoted  more  than  a  decade  to 
nonviolent   activities  to   improve 
and   to   insure   the  human 
I  he  workers  in  Poland.  Because  of 
(mplary    actions    furthering    the 
hjiman  dignity,  I  write  this  letter  to 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Com- 
jxpress  my  strong  support  for  the 
Lech  Walesa  as  the  recipient  of 
Peace  Prize. 

1976,  Lech  Walesa,  an  electrician 
Shipyard  in  Gdansk  for  fifteen 
quested,  as  a  delegate  to  the  official 
trade  union,  the  reinstatement 
given  to  shipyard  employees  six 
.  The  response  of  the  Polish  au- 
to fire  Walesa  for  his  boldness 
communist  authority,  rather 
his  humanitarian  appeal, 
he  next  four  years.  Lech  Walesa 
or  his  large  family  the  best  he 
successive  job  losses  and  more 
irrests  by  the  Polish  government 
his  gallant  efforts  on  behalf  of 
workers.  Throughout  this  time 
advancement  of  human  rights 
Poland's  workers  trarjscended  his 
BDout  his  own  personal  well-being 
economic  security  of  his  family,  and 
helped  to  create  an  underground 
that    eventually    became 
the  Baltic  Free  Trade  Unions,  a 
of  Solidarity. 

1,  1980.  the  Polish  government, 
an  enormous  debt  and  serious 
doubled   the   meat   prices, 
work  stopages  followed  in  fac- 
Poland   as   workers   de- 
li^gher  wages  to  compensate  for  the 
prices.     On     August     15.     work 
It    Lenin    Shipyard,    and    among 
the  workers  called  for  the 
reinstatement  of  Walesa  and  two 
Although  two  days  later  au- 
I  [ranted  this  request  and  raised  the 
who  had  become  the  leader 
walkout,  persuaded  the  Lenin  Ship- 
to  stay  out  of  work  in  solidari- 
tkose  in  other  plants  who  did  not 
atreements    with    the    authorities, 
not  just  think  in  selfish  terms  of 
to  be  gained  by  himself  and  by 
he  represented  in  one  shipyard, 
fought  for  the  interest  of  all 
and  the  Solidarity  move- 
bom. 

31.    Lech    Walesa    and    the 
flrime  Minister  of  Poland  signed  an 
liiown  as  the  Gdansk  agreement. 
Solidarity  as  an  independ- 
union,  and  also  granted  wage  in- 
social  benefits  for  all  workers. 
( ensorship.   opened   the  state-con- 
njedia  to  a  wide  variety  of  opinion, 
broadcasts  of  Roman  Catholic 
i  Sunday.  Walesa,  as  spokesman  and 
for  Solidarity,  moved  cou- 
but  cautiously,  toward  achieving 
working   conditions   and   an   im- 
for  all  Poles,  and  resisted  all 
other  temptations  to  lure  him 
his  humanitarian  cause, 
pressure  of  the  Soviets,  Polish 
have  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
rather  than  to  co-exist  with  it. 
AlthougH  martial  law  has  been  Imposed  in 
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Poland  since  last  December,  and  scores  of 
people  have  been  killed  and  imprisoned  in 
their  quest  for  human  dignity,  Walesa  has 
consistently  advocated  peaceful,  nonviolent 
means  to  achieve  his  humanitarian  goals. 
Walesa  is  considered  a  threat  to  the  govern- 
ment only  because  he  rekindled  Polish  na- 
tionalism in  the  hearts  of  over  ten  million 
workers,  who  joined  in  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment, and  who  were  encouraged  by  him  to 
stand  up  against  the  military  dictatorship. 

Today.  Lech  Walesa  remains  a  prisoner, 
isolated  from  his  friends  and  family,  held  by 
the  Polish  authorities  without  charges  and 
with  no  prospects  for  his  release.  Neverthe- 
less, the  communists  have  been  unable  to 
crush  the  Solidarity  movement,  and  its  lead- 
er's unwaivering  spirit  and  his  commitment 
to  achieve  human  dignity  for  all  Polish 
workers. 

Walesa  remains  devoted  to  his  religious 
faith,  and  is  a  man  of  peace— a  symbol  to  all 
those  striving  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  achieving  a  better  life 
for  all  Poles,  in  the  face  of  unemployment, 
imprisonment,  and  personal  danger.  For 
these  reasons.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee  select 
Lech  Walesa  as  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lech  Walesa  inspires 
and  furthers  the  centuries-old  Polish 
ideals  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
in  the  hearts  of  over  10  million  work- 
ers who  joined  in  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment, and  who  are  encouraged  by  him 
to  stand  up  against  the  military  dicta- 
torship. I  congratulate  Lech  Walesa  on 
his  monumental  courage  against  the 
Communists,  as  he  continues  in  his 
fight  to  achieve  personal  and  econom- 
ic freedom  for  all  Poles.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
Lech  Walesa  is  heartening  to  lovers  of 
peace  and  liberty  everywhere.  This 
man  stands  out  as  a  model  of  determi- 
nation and  selflessness.  In  the  struggle 
of  the  Polish  workers  to  win  a  measure 
of  human  dignity.  Lech  Walesa  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  and  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's initial  reaction  seems  to  be  to 
dismiss  the  awarding  of  the  prize  as 
unworthy  of  the  Nobel  tradition.  We 
in  Congress  can  only  hope  that  this  ill- 
considered  response  will  not  set  offi- 
cial policy  in  the  coming  months.  How 
much  wiser  the  Polish  Government 
would  be  to  recognize— if  only  inter- 
nally—the justice  of  this  award  and 
the  eminent  reasonableness  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Solidarity  movement. 
Then  the  stage  would  be  set  for  peace- 
ful reconciliation  and  reform,  and  op- 
pressed peoples  among  the  world 
would  see  in  this  Polish  drama  a  mes- 
sage of  hope.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  warm  recognition  and 
praise  for  Lech  Walesa  the  Norwegian 
Nobel  Peace  Committee's  most  appro- 
priate choice  for  this  year's  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  I  can  think  of  no  better 


choice  and  admire  and  wish  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  to  those  of  this  House. 

In  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmount- 
able odds  and  against  the  entire  au- 
thoritarian process  of  the  established 
Polish  Government.  Lech  Walesa  has 
endured,  succeeded  and  shown  the 
whole  world  what  persistence  and 
sheer  guts  will  do. 

In  his  steady  unrelenting  pressure 
for  freedom  and  negotiation  through 
his  banned  trade  union,  Solidarity,  he 
has  inspired  the  world  with  his  un- 
daunted determination  and  dedication 
to  democratic  principles  and  processes 
to  solve  the  issues  confronting  the 
Polish  people. 

I  applaud  the  choice  of  Lech  Walesa 
as  the  recipient  of  this  year's  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  1983  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Human  Rights  Caucus  to  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  example  of 
the  epitome  of  the  peace  loving  and 
God-fearing  man  that  pursues  his  ob- 
jectives and  motives  through  demo- 
cratic and  nonviolent  avenues— more 
should  emulate  his  path  and  virtues.* 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Lech  Walesa,  winner 
of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

I  am  a  native  of  Poland.  I  spent  my 
childhood  there  before  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.  The  struggles  of 
the  Polish  people  are  a  deep  personal 
concern  of  mine.  I  ferverently  hope 
these  beleaguered  people  become  free 
and  able  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

Lech  Walesa  symbolizes  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Polish  people  for  basic 
human  rights  and  liberties.  His  selec- 
tion as  the  recipient  of  the  1983  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  will  strengthen  his  efforts 
to  insure  workers'  rights  to  establish 
their  own  organizations. 

Lech  Walesa  has  used  his  position  as 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Solidarity 
Trade  Union  movement  to  change  the 
situation  in  Poland  peacefully  and  is 
most  deserving  of  this  award.  As  the 
words  of  the  Nobel  Committee  an- 
nouncing this  award  state:  "In  an  age 
when  dfetente  and  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflicts  are  more  necessary  than 
ever  before.  Lech  Walesa's  contribu- 
tion is  both  an  inspiration  and  an  ex- 
ample."* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Lech  Walesa.  Prom  the  time 
he  started  his  efforts  to  bring  a  trade 
union  to  the  Gdansk  shipyards,  up 
until  the  present  day,  Walesa  has 
always  stressed  peaceful  methods  of 
protest.  Although  Walesa  has  not  yet 
brought  freedom  to  the  Polish  people, 
he  has  brought  dignity  to  the  Polish 
worker.  The  Soviets  have  found  that 
they  cannot  break  the  will  of  the 
Polish  people,  nor  defeat  their  drive 
for  freedom. 

The  Polish  people  have  shown  time 
and  again  their  undying  commitment 


to  freedom  and  justice.  Walesa's  ac- 
tions have  served  to  awaken  in  the 
Polish  people  the  desire  to  untie  them- 
selves from  the  rope  of  totalitarian 
domination.  He  has  kept  the  Polish 
will  strong  by  steadfastly  striving  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

As  the  central  figure  in  Poland's 
fight  for  political  freedom,  Walesa  has 
set  an  example  of  dignity  and  integrity 
to  be  followed  around  the  globe.  He 
demonstrated  his  selflessness  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  donate  the 
almost  $200,000  Nobel  Prize  to  the 
Polish  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  Polish  fight 
for  liberty.  Walesa  has  never  advocat- 
ed violence  to  obtain  his  goal  of  basic 
freedoms  for  the  Polish  people.  Op- 
pressed people  around  the  world  are 
inspired  and  encouraged  by  Walesa's 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  his  example 
of  peace  and  dignity.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  will  help  both 
Lech  Walesa  and  Poland  obtain  the 
freedom  they  so  greatly  deserve.* 
*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  personal  relationship  with 
members  of  the  Walesa  family,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  Lech  Walesa,  the  Polish  Solidarity 
labor  leader  who  was  awarded  the  1983 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  yesterday. 

I  wish  to  conunend  the  Norwegian 
Nobel  Prize  Committee  for  their  cour- 
age in  making  this  award  to  this  dy- 
namic young  man.  Lech  Walesa  has 
electrified  the  entire  world  by  seeking 
to  establish  the  rights  of  workers  in 
Poland,  a  most  important  human  right 
as  defined  by  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  1981  and  for 
each  subsequent  year  to  recommend 
Mr.  Walesa  for  this  award. 

The  Walesa  family  has  deep  roots  in 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County, 
which  I  represent  in  the  14th  District. 
Walesa's  mother  came  to  Jersey  City 
in  1971  to  live  with  her  sister.  She 
lived  in  my  district  with  Stanislaw 
Walesa,  her  second  husband.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Bolek  V.'alesa.  Lech's 
father,  who  died  after  World  War  II. 
Lech's  mother  died  in  1974  after  she 
was  struck  by  an  automobile  and  killed 
while  crossing  a  street  in  Bayonne. 

Stanislaw  Walesa  remained  in  Jersey 
City  and  worked  with  Mr.  Herman 
Boeckner.  owner  of  the  Henderson 
Lumber  Mill,  until  his  death  in  1981.  1 
attended  the  funeral  of  Stanislaw 
Walesa,  who  died  last  year,  just  2 
months  before  he  would  have  been  65 
years  of  age. 

A  closeness  developed  between  Mr. 
Walesa  and  Walter  Brolewicz.  Lech's 
first  cousin,  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  Jersey  City  and  now  resides  in  Pas- 
saic. The  three  of  us  met  periodically 
to  discuss  Lech's  plight. 

Deeply  impressed  with  Lech's  leader- 
ship of  the  struggle  in  Poland  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  and  freedom 
of  all  people.  I  recommended  him  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  My  remarks  ap- 


peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  18.  1981.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject which  not  only  gives  us  great  personal 
pleasure,  but  is  also  a  subject  of  great  pride 
in  my  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lech  Walesa,  the  courageous 
leader  of  the  Polish  Free  Trade  Union 
known  as  Solidarity,  has  recently  been  nom- 
inated for  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  state  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  recipient  for  this 
prestigious  award  than  Mr.  Walesa.  He  has 
set  an  example  for  all  persons,  regardless  of 
nationality  or  the  political  system  their 
nation  follows,  as  one  who  cherishes  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  working  men  and 
women. 

Lech  Walesa  has  arrived  at  his  present  po- 
sition of  international  prominence  not  as  a 
man  seeking  personal  power,  or  even  a 
formal  office  in  his  country's  government. 
He  has  come  to  our  attention  because  of 
spectacular  events  in  Poland,  for  which  he 
has  been  the  prime  catalyst,  having  galva- 
nized the  imagination  and  respect  of  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  today  to  speak 
to  the  merits  or  shortcomings  of  the  com- 
munist system  under  which  Mr.  Walesa's 
Poland  finds  itself  operating— that  is  a  sub- 
ject for  another  time  and  another  day.  In 
leading  his  people,  Lech  Walesa  has  re- 
mained a  calm  and  steady  figure  in  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  threat  of  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  his  beloved  Poland.  And  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  all  know  from  the  sad  and  tragic 
history  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
such  threats  are  far  from  idle  exercise.  Mr. 
Walesa  has  balanced  these  concerns  with 
the  very  real  needs  of  working  people  in 
Poland.  He  has  resisted  provocative  counsel 
to  push  Immediately  to  a  confrontation  even 
as  at  the  same  time  he  has  resisted  the  easy 
path  of  retreat  and  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that  we  in  New  Jer- 
sey's 14th  Congressional  District  have  great 
pride  In  Lech  Walesa's  achievements.  That 
is  for  two  reasons.  Stanislaw  Walesa,  father 
of  this  now  world  renowned  labor  leader, 
lives  and  works  in  our  District  and  is  im- 
ployed  at  the  Henderson  Lumber  Mills  in 
Jersey  City.  Like  so  many  before  him,  the 
senior  Mr.  Walesa  came  to  our  shores  in 
search  of  freedom  and  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. And,  as  you  know,  New  Jersey's  14th 
Congressional  District  lies  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  long  a 
symbol  to  generations  of  immigrants  seek- 
ing a  new  life  in  America  and  leaving  behind 
the  oppression  and  totalitarian  governments 
of  their  native  lands.  The  people  of  our  Dis- 
trict, tens  and  thousands  of  them,  feel  a  spe- 
cial bond  with  the  Walesas,  father  and  son. 
We  all  fervently  pray  that  awarding  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Lech  Walesa  will  be 
the  crowTiing  event  in  a  peaceful  and  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  his  worthy  goals. 
Perhaps  such  international  recognition  will 
give  pause  for  reflection  to  those  who  would 
crush  freedom  in  Poland  through  force  of 
arms. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  speaking 
out  before  the  House  today,  to,  in  some 
small  way,  add  my  own  voice,  representing 
the  people  of  Hudson  County  and  New  Jer- 
sey's 14th  Congressional  District,  in  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  Lech  Walesa  for 
the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  7,  1981 
from    Solidarnosc    Headquarters,     in 


Gdansk,  Poland,  Lech  Walesa  sent  me 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Guarinl,  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  cordial  letter  and  tribute  you  paid 
to  me  but  first  of  all  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  approve  the  activities  of  our  inde- 
pendent, self-governed  union. 

All  of  us  are  very  grateful  for  the  moral 
support  of  aims  and  tasks  we  declared  and 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  justice. 

Thanks  to  your  letter  and  many  others 
from  the  U.S.A.  and  all  over  the  world  our 
union  is  becoming  stronger  and  aware  that 
In  our  struggle  for  human  rights  and  dignity 
we  are  not  alone.  It  is  the  source  of  hope  for 
us  that  these  alms  should  be  achieved  not  in 
Poland  only  but  also  in  other  countries. 

1  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal of  mutual  cooperation  you  suggested 
and  I  accept  with  great  pleasure  will  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  justice  and  freedom  of 
all  the  people. 

I  hope  that  my  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  will  help 
to  achieve  our  aims. 

I  am  grateful.  Sir  that  you  supported  my 
nomination  for  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticular for  the  whole  of  -solidarity"  as  the 
union,  much  more  than  for  me.  personally. 
Thank  you  for  the  American  flag  and  the 
photos  you  enclosed. 

I  extend  our  best  wishes  for  you  and  all 
the  "Solidarity's"  friends  in  the  U.S.A.,  I 
remain.  Sincerely,  Lech  Walesa,  Chairman 
of  NSZZ  "Solidarnosn  ". 

During  the  past  few  years  contact 
has  been  maintained  by  mail  and  by 
individuals  visiting  Poland.  Roger 
Castor,  a  student  at  Jersey  City  State 
College,  studying  with  the  Kosciuszko 
Foundation  in  Poland,  on  two  occa- 
sions brought  messages  and  gifts  of  an 
American  flag  and  Royal  Doulton 
Bunnykins  sent  for  their  new  born 
child. 

The  Hudson  County  Central  Labor 
Union,  through  the  leadership  of  Al 
Beck,  president,  and  Edward  Pulver, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
received  Stanislaw  Walesa  and  me 
when  we  presented  an  enlargement  of 
the  U.S.  postage  labor  stamp  which 
was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
This  message  was  brought  to  Lech 
Walesa  in  Poland. 

On  another  occasion,  January  1981. 
when  Lech  was  invited  to  visit  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  he  sent  for  his 
father  in  Jersey  City  to  make  the  his- 
toric visit.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
I  sent  this  message  to  His  Holiness,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  as  follows: 

To  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  11,  On 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  I  wish  to  express  our  grateful- 
ness for  your  great  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship for  a  peaceful  world.  We  need  your 
blessings  and  constant  intercession.  Pray  for 
us. 

Over  the  past  2  years  I  have  report- 
ed messages  from  Lech  Walesa  to  com- 
munity leaders  in  my  area,  such  as 
Jean  Kozmor  of  the  Jersey  City  Chap- 
ter of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 
Thomas  Wojslawowicz.  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Polish  American  Congress; 
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WlUlam  jKowalski,  Stanley  Kosa- 
kowskl  ol^  WSOU  Radio;  Stanley  Ar- 
sulowlcz,]  of  Bayonne  Chapter  of 
Polish  American  Congress;  Marlon 
MarawsklTof  the  Jersey  City  Chapter 
of  Polish  American  Congress;  Joseph 
Plonski,  past  state  commander  of  the 
Polish  Lefeion  of  American  Veterans; 
Joseph  Sluka;  Father  Leonard  Mio- 
dowsU,  associate  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Polish  RJ  C.  Church;  Col.  Anthony 
Podbielski  of  the  Bayonne  Chapter  of 
Polish  Ainerican  Congress;  Edward 
WarllkowkU  of  the  Polish  American 
Progress  I  Association,  and  Father 
Walter  Nledzwiecki,  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  ^Ssestochowa  Church,  Jersey 
City. 

Who  wAuld  imagine  that  the  chUd 
bom  in  [Popowo,  a  tiny  village  in 
Poland,  with  no  square  but  a  tiny  road 
running  through  the  center,  would  be 
placed  in  j  the  illustrious  company  of 
past  priz^  wirmers  including  the  fol- 
lowing: Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  iCordell  Hull.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  Albert  Schweitzer,  George  C. 
Marshall, jDag  Hammarskjold,  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  Willy  Brandt,  Henry 
Kissingerl  Anwar  Sadat;  Menachem 
Begin;  anq  Mother  Theresa  of  Calcut- 
ta. 

Lech  Walesa's  contributions  for  the 
cause  of  |  human  rights  and  world 
peace  in  bpth  inspirational  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  service  above  self. 
His  annoilnced  intention  of  donating 
the  almo^  $200,000  in  prize  money  to 
his  belovM  church  in  Poland  is  fur- 
ther proof  of  his  desire  to  serve  both 
God  and  (nan.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  millions  of 
freedom  Itoving  people  throughout  the 
world  join  me  in  wishing  Lech  Walesa 
"Sto  Lat."  May  you  live  100  years.* 
•  Ms.  KAPTDR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
pay  tribU*  to  Lech  Walesa.  Poland's 
Solidarityi  leader  who  yesterday  was 
named  as  )the  winner  of  the  1983  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Lech  Walesa's  courage 
and  perseverance  in  attempting  to 
solve  Pol^d's  problems  by  peaceful 
means,  has  made  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. The  Nobel  Prize  should  bolster 


Walesa's 
effort,  in 
too  much 
Wfilesa 


latest  in 
who  hav( 
alive  in  a 
pressor's 


aulvocacy  of  a  nonviolent 
a  nation  which  has  known 
violence. 

has  shown  the  world  that 
ideas  carj  be  outlawed,  movements 
crushed  iind  people  imprisoned,  but 
the  humijn  instinct  for  freedom  and 
dignity  cjn  never  be  suppressed.  The 
|a  long  tradition  of  leaders 
kept  the  flame  of  liberty 
country  so  often  in  the  op- 
shadow,  he  transformed  a 
grimy  shipyard  into  a  beacon  seen  afar 
from  Ea<tem  Europe.  Ten  million 
people  rallied  to  his  call,  and  they  cre- 
ated a  nlovement  directed  against  a 
regime  that  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  hui  oan  rights. 


I  have  been  to  Poland  and  witnessed 
the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  people, 
their  love  of  their  nation,  their  herit- 
age, and  their  dream  of  a  better 
future.  My  heart  is  with  my  relatives 
and  extended  family  who  live  there. 
To  me,  as  a  new  Member  of  this  freely 
elected  body,  I  cannot  help  but  sense 
the  contrast  between  me  and  my 
Polish  loved  ones.  Each  day,  they  and 
their  fellow  countrymen  bear  the 
silent  pain  of  a  protracted  struggle  of 
wills  that  now  spans  decades.  Lech 
Walesa,  the  Nobel  Peace  Fhrize  winner 
for  1983,  embodies  the  hope  of  his 
people  for  a  better  life.« 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  both  of  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  John  Porter 
and  Tom  Lantos  as  cochairmen  of  the 
Humaui  Rights  Caucus  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Lech  Walesa. 
As  the  leader  of  the  outlawed  Solidari- 
ty Union,  he  is  a  most  deserving  recipi- 
ent of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1983. 

It  is  befitting  that  the  Norwegian 
Nobel  Committee,  announcing  the 
award,  cited  "Walesa's  contribution, 
made  with  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice, to  insure  the  workers'  right  to  es- 
tablish their  own  organizations."  The 
Nobel  committee  should  be  commend- 
ed because,  although  the  subject  of 
human  rights  was  probably  not  origi- 
nally conceived  by  Alfred  Nobel  as  a 
category  within  the  scope  of  the  prize, 
it  is  a  most  appropriate  expression  of 
its  purpose.  With  the  advent  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorships  in  this  century 
the  cause  of  human  rights  has  become 
a  part  of  the  cause  of  global  peace. 
This  is  so  because  these  same  totalitar- 
ian governments  have  declared  war 
against  the  rights  of  their  citizens.  Yet 
despite  such  oppression  Lech  Walesa's 
activities  have  been  characterized  by  a 
determination  to  solve  his  country's 
problem  through  negotiation  and  co- 
operation without  resorting  to  vio- 
lence. 

In  this  respect  the  deafening  silence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  an- 
nouncement that  Walesa  was  to  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Peace  award  is  iron- 
ically the  highest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  Nobel  committee  for  their 
choice. 

Similarly,  I  recall  5  months  ago  that 
the  Polish  authorities  published  their 
most  vitriolic  attack  against  Lech 
Walesa,  saying  he  was  no  longer  fit  to 
play  any  role  in  public  life.  The  article 
stated  "Whatever  Walesa  does  or  says, 
he  is  no  longer  credible  anyway,"  the 
article  said.  "The  time  when  he  could 
have  been  a  partner— but  when  he  re- 
fused—has passed.  He  himself  has 
crossed  out  the  value  of  his  name  in 
the  public  life  of  Poland."  His  receipt 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  is  evidence  that 
such  reports  of  his  demise  were  prema- 
ture and  ic  likely  to  give  further  impe- 
tus to  the  Solidarity  movement's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  human  dignity 


and  rights  that  workers  in  the  freer 
half  of  the  world  enjoy. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  AFL-CIO 
President  Lane  Kirkland  in  his  recent 
remarks  that: 

Lech  Walesa  symbolizes  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world  today  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  association  as  a  funda- 
mental human  right  of  which  the  other 
rights  and  privileges  and  freedoms  that  men 
and  women  aspire  to  are  based.* 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleages.  the  Gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Porter), 
and  the  Gentleman  from  California, 
(Mr.  Lantos),  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  today  so  that  we,  too,  may 
recognize  the  achievement  announced 
this  morning  by  the  Nobel  committee. 

Lech  Walesa  is  certainly  worthy  of 
receiving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  people  of  a  troubled 
country  that  their  compatriot  has 
been  recognized  time  and  again.  In 
1980.  as  Time  magazine's  Man  of  the 
Year;  this  year,  as  the  one  man  in  the 
entire  world  who  has  done  the  most  to 
realize  peace. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  fortunate 
indeed,  for  both  in  spirit  and  reality 
they  are  represented  by  men  of  vision. 
Their  spiritual  comfort  is  Pope  John 
Paul  II;  their  needs  as  worthy  individ- 
uals are  sought  for  by  Lech  Walesa.  It 
is  important  that  we  realize  the  ongo- 
ing contribution  made  by  the  Polish 
people.  Not  only  have  we  read  of  past 
achievements  in  the  history  books,  but 
recent  events,  such  as  today's  an- 
nouncement, only  magnify  this  proud 
heritage. 

Lech  Walesa's  accomplishment  is 
clear  recognition  that  every  attempt 
must  be  made  to  achieve  world  peace. 
By  working  in  a  nonviolent  manner, 
Lech  Walesa  exemplifies  the  noblest 
goal  of  mankind,  that  of  quiet  negotia- 
tion aimed  at  compromise.  He  is  clear- 
ly worthy  of  our  congratulations  and 
the  high  honor  which  accompanies 
being  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  join  in  this  special  order 
on  behalf  of  Lech  Walesa,  who  has 
just  become  the  1983  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner.  As  the  leader  of  Solidari- 
ty, he  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
freedom-loving  people  not  only  in 
Poland  but  all  over  the  world.  This 
award  also  marks  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  totalitar- 
ian East;  we  reward  peaceful  expres- 
sion of  human  rights  and  freedoms 
while  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites 
repress  and  punish  these  pursuits. 

Lech  Walesa  has  shown  himself  to 
be  courageous  leader,  auid  one  who 
represents  the  democratic  ideals  that 
we  so  cherish  in  our  Nation.  But  his 
prize  is  as  much  a  triumph  for  the 
Polish  people  as  it  is  a  personal 
achievement  for  him.  Their  deter- 
mined but  nonviolent  resistance  to  to- 
talitarian rule  is  a  source  of  strength 


to  all  of  us.  No  individual  leader  and 
nation  deserve  this  prize  more  than 
Lech  Walesa  and  the  Polish  people  be- 
cause their  fight  for  fundamental 
human  freedoms  is  Inseparable  from 
the  fight  for  world  peace.  Peace  will 
never  be  brought  about  through  ap- 
peasement of  tyrants,  only  through 
courageous  defense  of  freedom. 

Outside  one  of  the  shipyards  in  the 
Baltic  port  of  Gdynia  stands  a  statue 
commemorating  those  massacred  by 
the  Polish  authorities  during  the  pro- 
tests in  1970.  The  statue  presents  an 
image  of  a  worker  who  has  been  shot 
being  helped  to  his  feet  by  two  feUow 
workers.  The  inscription  beside  this 
monument  reads.  "It  is  better  to  die  in 
the  arms  of  your  brothers  than  to  live 
your  whole  life  on  your  knees. "  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Polish  people  are  con- 
tinuing to  refuse  to  submit  and  live 
their  lives  on  their  knees.  I  hope  that 
this  Peace  Prize  will  give  hope  to  all 
those  involved  in  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment, especially  those  still  imprisoned 
and  awaiting  Communist  show  trials 
as  punishment  for  their  courage. 

With  this  announcement  the  free 
world  has  m««le  a  concrete  statement 
against  repression,  and  the  symbolism 
of  this  gesture  will  not  be  lost  on  all 
those  struggling  against  totalitarian- 
ism. Lech  Walesa  and  the  Polish 
people  deserve  our  support.  This  is 
why  I  strongly  commend  to  the  House 
the  legislation  I  introduced  on  June  16 
to  make  Lech  Walesa  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  This  high 
honor  has  only  been  granted  twice 
before— to  Winston  Churchill  and  to 
Raoul  WaUenberg.  In  this  way.  we,  as 
a  nation,  would  not  only  be  rewarding 
a  deserving  individual  but  also  issuing 
a  sUtement  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Polish  Government  that  we  stand 
firmly  behind  the  efforts  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Polish  people  in  their 
fight  for  justice  and  freedom.  I  hope 
that  this  Peace  Prize  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  my  coUeagues  to  get  behind 
my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  299, 
and  confer  honorary  citizenship  to 
Lech  Walesa.* 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  celebration  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  Committee's  decision  to  award 
Lech  Walesa  the  1983  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  As  the  leader  of  Solidarity.  Po- 
land's only  independent  labor  group. 
Lech  Walesa  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
yielding committment  to  human  rights 
and  freedom.  In  a  world  in  which  po- 
litical violence  is  so  commonplace.  Wa- 
lesa's methods  of  peaceful  protest 
should  be  internationally  heralded.  In 
opposing  the  oppressive  measures  im- 
posed upon  the  Polish  people,  he  has 
relied  upon  a  greater  power:  The  spir- 
itual power  of  the  people  who  strive 
for  change  in  a  bleak  and  enslaved  so- 
ciety. „,  . 

In  paying  tribute  to  Lech  Walesa,  as 
a  New  Noble  Laureate,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  enormous  personal  sacrifices 


he  has  made  in  his  quest  for  social  jus- 
tice. While  authorities  have  tried  time 
and  time  agadn  to  thwart  his  quest, 
Walesa  has  refused  to  waiver  in  the 
face  of  threats,  intimidation,  and  im- 
prisonment. 

By  honoring  this  great  leader,  the 
world  honors  the  principles  of  social 
justice  and  human  dignity.  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  this  day  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  courageous  man  who  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  around 
the  world  who  cherish  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  this  special  order 
to  honor  the  recipient  of  the  1983 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Lech  Walesa.  Mr. 
Walesa's  ceaseless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
unswerving  awiherence  to  i>eaceful 
meams  of  change,  make  him  an  exem- 
plary choice  for  this  international 
honor. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  world  has 
watched    Mr.    Walesa's    efforts    with 
growing   admiration   for   his   realistic 
and  humanitarian  approach  to  his  na- 
tion's problems  and  for  his  continued 
hope  and  tenacity  in  the  face  of  gov- 
ernment repression.  But  we  have  also 
watched  with  a  growing  frustration  as 
the   Jaruzelski   government   has   out- 
lawed and  sought  to  destroy  the  work- 
ers  movement  which   he  still   leads. 
Since  his  release,  the  official  press  has 
used  ridicule  and  slander  to  try  to 
limit    Walesa's    influence.    It    seems 
likely  that  only  international  opinion 
prevents  the  government  from  taking 
stronger  measures  against  him.  It  is  to 
be    hoped    that    this    much-deserved 
awau-d  not  only   honors  Walesa,   but 
will  also  help  to  shield  him.  The  strug- 
gle for  freedom  in  Poland  is  proving  a 
very  long  and  slow  road.  We  in  the 
West  must  take  care  not  to  forget  that 
movement  or  its  leader.* 
*  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  applauding  the 
Nobel  committee   for   its  decision  to 
award  the  1983  Noble  Peace  Prize  to 
Lech  Walesa,  the  great  Polish  dissi- 
dent   and    leader    of    Solidarity.    By 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man.  the 
Noble  committee  has  recognized  the 
brave     individuals     everywhere     who 
strive  jigainst  the  repression  of  Com- 
munist regimes.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee.  Lech  Walesa  serves  as  an 
"exponent  of  the  active  longing  for 
peace  and  freedom  which  exists,   in 
spite   of    unequad   conditions,    uncon- 
quered    in    all    the    peoples    of    the 
world." 

Prom  the  founding  in  1980  of  the 
Solidarity  movement  in  the  Gdansk 
shipyards.  Lech  Walesa  came  to  repre- 
sent that  movement's  battle  for  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Polish  people  against 
the  Communist  repression  imposed  on 
their  country.  Prom  the  beginning. 
Solidauity  was  a  threat  to  Poland's 
Communist  rulers.  Unable  to  accept 
Solidarity's  demand,  in  the  naune  of 
the  Polish  people,  for  a  more  demo- 


cratic Poland,  the  nation's  military 
rulers  in  late  1981  established  martial 
law,  arrested  Walesa,  auid  outlawed 
Solidarity.  While  martial  law  has  been 
lifted,  Poland's  rulers  continue  to 
reign  by  repression.  But  events  such  as 
the  Polish  reception  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  demonstrate  that  repression 
has  not  vanquished  the  Polish  people's 
longing  for  freedom. 

This  longing  is  a  continuing  threat 
to  the  authorities  who  rule  Poland, 
and  the  government  rightly  fears  the 
impact  a  man  like  Walesa  can  have. 
He  still  refuses  to  bow  to  the  regime's 
assertion    of    its    absolute    authority. 
When  he  wais  releaised  from  captivity 
in  November  1982,  Walesa  said,  "I  am 
a  man  for  agreement  and  I  want  to  do 
something  for  us  all,  but  I  will  always 
say   what   I   am   thinking,   because   I 
have  not  changed."  Both  as  a  leader  in 
his  own  right  sind  as  the  representa- 
tive of  millions  of  Poles,  Walesa  stands 
for  the  striving  for  a  better  life,  for 
the  right  of  a  people  to  control  their 
own  destiny.  His  winning  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  serves  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans that,  while  we  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  liberty,  millions  of  the  world's  citi- 
zens are,  in  the  word's  of  the  Soviet 
dissident,  Andrei  Sakharov,  "forced  to 
live  without  the  freedom  to  exchange 
information,     the     freedom     of    con- 
science, the  freedom  to  choose  one's 
country  of  residence." 

We  must  aid  the  repressed  people  of 
the  world  in  any  way  possible.  For 
Poland,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
insure  the  eventual  return  of  the  con- 
trol of  Poland  to  the  Polish  people. 
Our  democratic  values  require  us  to 
assist  Lech  Walesa  and  the  other 
brave  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
fight  auid  die  for  freedom.* 
*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Lantos  for  calling  this 
special  order  to  honor  a  man  whose 
diligence,  perseverance  and  humanity 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Solidar- 
ity movement  in  the  troubled  country 
of  Poland. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  than  Lech 
Walesa.  Throughout  the  short  but 
troubled  history  of  the  Solidarity 
movement,  Mr.  Walesa's  total  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Poland  has 
pushed  him  to  work  tirelessly,  to  the 
point  of  losing  his  freedom  auid  risking 
his  life,  to  attain  freedom  and  peace 
for  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Spurred  by  the  spirit  and  example  of 
Lech  Walesa.  Solidarity  has  survived 
continued  attacks  on  its  goals  and  its 
very  existence.  It  survived  nearly  2 
years  of  a  brutally  imposed  martial 
law.  it  survived  the  arrest  and  contin- 
ued imprisorunent  of  thousainds  of  its 
supporters,  it  survived  a  ban  of  its 
name  and  functions,  forcing  it  back 
underground,  but  not  out  of  sight.  The 
visit  in  June  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  re- 
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the  price  of  food.  We  know  how  he 
scaled  the  fence  at  the  Lenin  Shipyard 
in  Gdansk  in  1980  to  help  striking 
workers  negotiate  the  establishment 
of  Solidarity.  We  marvelled  as  Solidar- 
ity won  expanded  freedoms  and  rights 
for  workers  in  confrontations  with  the 
Polish  Government.  And  our  hearts 
went  out  to  the  Polish  people  when 
the  Goverrunent  suddenly  and  brutal- 
ly declared  martial  law,  swept  away 
those  freedoms,  disbanded  Solidarity 
and  arrested  Walesa  and  other  leaders. 

But  we  also  know  that  only  the  visi- 
ble manifestations  of  Solidarity  have 
been  removed.  The  idea  and  the  ideals 
of  Solidarity  burn  as  brightly  today  as 
ever.  This  tribute  to  Lech  Walesa  also 
honors  Solidarity  itself.  At  a  time 
when  the  Polish  Government  is  trying 
to  discredit  Walesa  with  vicious  lies, 
Oslo  has  spoken  the  conscience  of  the 
world  by  paying  tribute  to  this  brave 
leader  and  the  movement  of  which  he 
is  still  the  acknowledged  champion. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  Polish 
Americans,  this  is  a  moment  of  special 
pride.  I  am  delighted  that  Lech 
Walesa  has  joined  two-time  Nobel  Lau- 
reate Marie  Sklodowska,  known  to  the 
world  as  Madame  Marie  Curie,  as 
Polish  wirmers  of  the  Nobel  Prize. 

I  am  inspired  by  Mr.  Walesa's  exam- 
ple. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
Polish  tradition  of  struggle  every- 
where, even  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Here  in  America,  it  was  Polish 
immigrants  who  first  struck  for  the 
right  to  vote.  That  was  in  1619.  Today, 
in  Poland,  the  struggle  continues.  Be- 
leaguered, perhaps.  Underground,  per- 
haps. But  the  struggle,  led  by  those 
like  Lech  Walesa,  will  continue  until 
Poles  are  once  again  free  with  digni- 
ty.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Lech  Walesa's  being 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  acts  as 
both  a  tribute  to  this  peaceful  and  de- 
termined hero,  and  an  incentive  to 
those  struggling  to  further  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  I  com- 
mend the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee 
on  their  excellent  selection. 

Mr.  Walesa  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
worker.  We  watched  as  he  waged  war 
without  violence  against  the  repres- 
sion being  leveled  at  his  countrymen 
by  the  Polish  Goverrmient.  He  was 
clearly  visable  to  us  in  the  midst  of  his 
supporters  who  cheered  him.  and  amid 
his  oppressors  who  attempted  to  deni- 
grate him.  Through  all  of  his  endeav- 
ors, Mr.  Walesa  never  stopped  showing 
us  his  courage  and  dedication. 

Yesterday,  Lech  Walesa  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  once  again 
worldwide  recognition  was  centered  on 
this  brave  Pole.  Finally,  he  has  re- 
ceived the  accolades  which  millions  of 
individuals  who  have  witnessed  his 
bravery,  and  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
press their  admiration,  believe  he 
truly  deserves.  Our  eyes  will  continue 
to  be  focused  on  Mr.  Walesa,  and  our 


hearts  will  always  be  with  him.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

[F^om  the  Washington  Post] 
A  Prize  Well  Earned 

The  Nobel  committee's  selection  of  Lech 
Walesa  for  its  1983  peace  prize  is  one  of  its 
best.  It  confers  a  useful  extra  ration  of  pres- 
tige and  international  visibility  and.  hence, 
personal  protection  on  a  figure  who  still 
represents  Poland's  best  hope  for  a  peaceful 
and  productive  resolution  of  its  profound  in- 
ternal tensions. 

The  committee  specifically  cited  Mr.  Wa- 
lesa's nonviolent  methods.  By  no  other 
means  could  the  founder  of  the  Solidarity 
trade  union  have  accomplished  what  he  did 
in  organizing  a  mass  movement  and  in  offer- 
ing his  country  an  alternative  to  domination 
by  an  armed,  foreign-supported  minority.  It 
was  not  Lech  Walesa  and  the  Polish  workers 
but  the  Polish  authorities,  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  Moscow,  who  cut  short  his  ex- 
periment in  democratic  socialism  and 
brought  force  to  bear. 

The  Polish  government  seeks  now,  still,  to 
deny  Lech  Walesa  a  place  in  the  organized 
public  life  of  his  country.  It  wants  the 
Polish  people  to  write  him  out  of  their  plans 
for  their  future.  But  short  of  the  complete 
Sovietization  of  Poland— a  step  from  which, 
wisely,  the  regime  hangs  back— there  is  no 
way  the  government  can  deny  him  a  place 
in  the  very  active  realm  of  the  unorganized 
public  life  of  Poland.  He  retains  enormous 
courage,  energy  and  tactical  skill,  a  popular 
following  far  superior  to  any  that  the  re- 
gime's leadership  can  command  and.  thanks 
in  part  to  the  first  two,  media  access  and  a 
measure  of  personal  inviolability— the  Nobel 
award  should  help  him  here. 

Warsaw  finds  the  choice  of  Mr.  Walesa  an 
abuse  of  the  Nobel  award.  But  such  prizes 
are  not  given  to  comfort  governments  that 
can't  solve  problems  substantially  of  their 
own  making.  The  Polish  authorities  might 
recall  that  a  year  ago  the  Nobel  people  hon- 
ored two  disarmament  figures,  a  Swede  and 
a  Mexican,  whose  principal  contribution  to 
the  American  government  had  been  a  mild 
case  of  heartburn.  The  Nobel  committee 
does  take  a  broad  view  of  what  sort  of  activi- 
ty constitutes  "peace,"  but  its  choices  have 
stood  up  pretty  well  over  time. 

The  committee  intends  not  merely  to  hail 
the  past  achievements  of  its  honorees  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  work. 
No  one  can  doubt  this  is  what  Lech  Walesa 
intends  to  do.« 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  truly  an  honor  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  humble  tribute 
to  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  Lech  Walesa. 

In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
Lech  Walesa  has  become  a  worldwide 
symbol  of  courage  and  determination. 
The  principles  he  so  valiantly  has 
fought  for  are  the  same  ones  which  we 
cherish  in  this  country:  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  human  rights. 

As  the  father  of  the  Polish  Solidari- 
ty movement,  Walesa  has  provided  his 
fellow  workers  and  citizens  with  a  real 
measure  of  hope  and  dignity  which 
they  have  been  denied  for  so  long. 

The  regime's  response  to  Solidarity 
was  one  of  weakness;  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  did  not  dilute  the  unity  or 
the    purpose   of    the    Polish    workers 


under  their  inspired  leader.  Walesa  s 
message— Solidarity's  message— re- 
sounded in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

It  was  and  remains  a  call  for  human 
rights  and  world  peace.  It  was  with 
great  personal  sacrifice  that  Walesa 
led  this  crusade  for  justice,  and 
through  it  all.  he  has  stood  fast  to  his 
dedication  to  reason  and  nonviolence 
in  making  his  powerful  and  persuasive 
case  to  the  Polish  Government. 

Walesa  has  already  generously  and 
unselfishly  dedicated  the  Noble  Prize 
funds  to  the  church  for  its  agricultur- 
al reform  program.  We  must  all  be 
moved  by  this  gesture  of  continued 
and  meaningful  support  for  the  people 
and  the  country  he  so  dearly  loves. 

The  Nobel  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended highly  for  its  choice  for  this 
year's  Peace  Prize.  They  have  selected 
a  man  of  courage  and  vision  and  hope 
who  can  stand  tall  among  the  many 
other  worthy  recipients  of  this  distinct 

honor.  ^  . 

But  today  it  is  Walesa  we  honor,  and 
we  do  so  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
his  dream  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
his  people  and  others  will  someday 
become  a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  free  world  celebrated  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  1983  will  be  awarded  to  Lech 
Walesa,  leader  of  Poland's  banned  Sol- 
idarity trade  union.  In  hearing  the 
news.  Lech  Walesa  called  it  a  "prize 
for  Solidarity,"  a  description  that 
demonstrates  his  selfless  attitude  in 
his  quest  for  the  freedom  of  his 
people.  , 

It  might  seem  a  bit  odd  to  award  a 
peace  prize  to  a  leader  still  in  the 
thick  of  battle.  No,  Lech  Walesa  has 
not  yet  achieved  his  goal  of  peace  for 
the  Polish  people  ...  but  he  has  pro- 
posed peaceful  methods  to  reconcile 
the  conflict  in  Poland.  He  has  taken 
peaceful  action  to  make  his  homeland 
free  from  discord  and  malcontent. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  announce- 
ment comes  as  good  news  for  Solidari- 
ties' embattled  supporters  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lech  Walesa,  have 
persevered  through  many  Govern- 
ment-imposed trials  in  their  efforts  to 
have  free  and  independent  trade 
unions.  To  them,  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  represents  a  moral  victory  and 
provides  new  momentum  as  they  con- 
tinue to  work  for  their  cause.  Lech 
Walesa  is  their  champion,  a  genuine 
Polish  folk  hero,  whose  personal  sacra- 
fices  have  translated  into  tremendous 
gains  for  Poles. 

But  his  impact  has  not  been  limited 
to  within  Poland's  borders.  Lech 
Walesa  has  touched  the  lives  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  made  us 
more  appreciative  of  our  own  free- 
doms, and  he  has  helped  us  to  guard 
against  their  infringement.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  recog- 
nized his  courageous  contributions  by 
awarding  him  honorary  national  citi- 


zenship. And  now,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
1983,  Lech  Welesa  will  receive  the 
international  recognition  he  rightly 
deserves.* 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  world  recognizes  anew  the 
achievements  of  one  man  whose  cour- 
age and  integrity  have  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  heart  of  an  entire  nation. 
The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Lech  Walesa,  the  ship- 
worker  from  Gdansk  who  led  the 
workers  of  Poland  to  the  greatest  free- 
dom they  and  their  compatriots  have 
known  since  pre-Communist  days. 

The  award  symbolizes  far  more  than 
the  courageous  commitment  of  one 
man  to  the  peaceful  achievement  of 
freedom  in  a  militaristic  society.  It 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  "solidari- 
ty" struggle  by  people  everywhere  to 
better  their  lives  by  nonviolent 
means— a  struggle  often  fueled  only  by 
the  courage  of  conviction  and  the 
hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

The    Polish    Government    will    no 
doubt  continue  its  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  Lech  Walesa.  What  it 
has    not    been    able    to    accomplish 
through    force    and    intimidation,    it 
hopes  to  achieve  through  deceit.  But 
the  heart  of  the  Polish  people  remains 
strong,  and  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
international    recognition    that    the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  carries.  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere    today    in    saluting    Lech 
Walesa  and  the  people  of  Poland.* 
•  Mr.    DREIER    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   yesterday   word   came   from 
Norway  that  Lech  Walesa  had  been 
chosen  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner.  I  can  think  of  no  other  person 
who    more    appropriately    represents 
the  ideals  behind  that  prize  than  he. 

Lech  Walesa  holds  no  official  posi- 
tion in  government  or  religion.  He  no 
longer  holds  an  official  position  with 
the  labor  movement  he  founded.  But 
he  does  represent  something  more  im- 
portant. He  represents  the  spirit 
behind  the  average  Pole— and  in  fact 
the  average  worker  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain:  A  person  working  hard  to 
make  ends  meet  in  a  system  that  is  not 
working;  a  person  who  finds  peace  and 
solitude  in  God;  a  person  whose  spirit 
of  freedom  grows  with  each  new  re- 
strictive act  the  Government  puts  into 
place.  This  is  why  Lech  Walesa  is  so 
popular  in  Poland  and  so  admired 
around  the  world.  This  is  also  why  the 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  are  so 
afraid  of  him  and  people  like  him. 

I  suppose  that  Lech  Walesa  will 
have  a  hard  time  getting  to  Norway  to 
receive  his  award.  But  there  will  be  a 
day  not  too  far  away  when  he  and  his 
countrymen  will  be  able  to  freely  ex- 
press those  principles  and  beliefs 
which  have  resulted  in  this  high  per- 
sonal honor  for  him. 
Congratulations  Lech  Walesa.* 


_  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lech  Walesa,  like  Andrei  Sacharov, 
put  his  life  and  the  security  of  his 
family  on  the  line  in  a  moral  confron- 
tation with  an  insensitive  and  totali- 
tarian regime. 

The  Nobel  Committee's  decision  to 
award  Walesa  the  1983  Peace  Prize  is  a 
triumph  for  all  working  women  and 
men  who  seek  those  universal  free- 
doms in  life  that  we,  in  the  United 
States,  too.  often  take  for  granted. 

Like  Sacharov.  Walesa  has  inspired 
us  all  with  his  spirit,  his  courage  and 
his  tireless  energy. 

I  join  the  Polish  people  in  their  cele- 
bration. The  Polish  Government,  or 
any  other  government  like  it,  carmot 
dominate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those,  like  Walesa,  who  refuse  to  give 
any  quarter  and  will  risk  all  in  defense 
of  their  beliefs. 

Long  live  Solidarity.* 
*  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  heartily  applaud  the  Norwe- 
gian Nobel  Committee's  award  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1983  to  Poland's 
Lech  Walesa. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  this  man's  persistent, 
patient  struggle  for  human  rights— for 
individuals  and  for  workers. 

But  this  year's  Peace  Prize  belongs 
as  much  to  the  Polish  people,  who 
thronged  to  Walesa's  Solidarity 
banner.  The  award  this  year  symbol- 
izes much  more  than  the  courage  and 
struggle  of  an  individual.  It  recognizes 
the  bravery  and  strength  of  the  Poles 
and  I  hope  it  is  a  source  of  continuing 
encouragement  for  these  freedom- 
loving  people  to  persist  in  the  difficult 
effort  to  reform  and  liberalize  a  politi- 
cal system  that  is  alien  to  their  nature 
and  an  affront  to  their  sensibilities. 

Certainly  the  award  announcement 
could  not  come  at  a  more  appropriate 
time.  With  Solidarity  banned  and  the 
Polish  Government  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign to  discredit  Walesa,  the  Nobel 
award  can  only  be  a  major  boost  to  the 
morale  of  the  Polish  voices  which  con- 
tinue to  call  for  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  choice.  In  recent 
months,  those  voices  have  been  muted 
but  not  totally  silenced. 

The  yearning  for  a  free  Poland  re- 
mains vibrant  within  Lech  Walesa  and 
the  strong-willed  Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  all  hope  and 
pray  that  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
will  inspire  these  admirable  people  to 
persist  in  their  struggle  to  be  free, 
armed  with  renewed  knowledge  that 
the  free  world  recognizes  and  applauds 
their  efforts  and  their  goals.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MATT  GARCIA 
(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 
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Mr.  BItYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas 
State  Representative  Matt  Garcia, 
who  died  Saturday  at  the  age  of  55, 
was  a  retnarkabie  man  whose  loving 
commitm|ent  to  human  dignity  and  op- 
portunity unselfishly  touched  the  lives 
of  hundneds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

During  pix  terms  in  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature, Matt  Garcia's  persistence  In 
speaking  [eloquently,  arguing  convinc- 
ingly, abd  fighting  tenaciously  for 
those  leait  equipped  to  do  so  for  them- 
selves gaye  Texas  its  first  funded  pro- 
gram of  bUlngual  education  in  1973,  its 
first  Hunan  Rights  Commission  in 
1983,  and  dozens  of  other  legislative 
landmarlK  in  between. 

As  one  I  who  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  Matt,  I  know  well  that  he  ap- 
pealed tq  his  colleagues'  hearts  and 
consciencbs  as  much  as  to  their  minds. 
He  had  ttie  courage  to  oppose  the  pow- 
erful whin  they  were  wrong  and  the 
compassion  to  defend  the  weak  when 
they  wer0  right. 

Matt  Gfut;ia  was  not  a  glory  seeker. 
He  knew  weU  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  if 
one  does  hot  care  who  gets  the  credit, 
and,  as  a  Result,  his  legacy  is  vast. 

He  helped  shepherd  open  govern- 
ment reform  bills  through  the  legisla- 
ture In  me  wake  of  corruption  and 
scandal.  He  battled  for  legislative  rules 
reforms  tjo  make  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  more  democratic.  And 
he  fougtit  for  reasonable  pay  for 
teachers  ^nd  State  employees. 

Matt  was  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
who  crossed  the  border  from  Mexico 
with  hop4  for  a  better  future.  Perhaps 
because  hje  knew  so  well  what  it  was  to 
grow  up  boor,  he  stood  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
when  few]  others  would  to  prove  how 
wrong  it  Would  be  to  deny  any  child 
the  best  |  education  our  society  can 
offer. 

Matt  Gkrcia  was  founder  and  chair- 
man of  tne  Mexican-American  Legisla- 
tive Cauqus.  He  was  a  founder  and 
twice  chairman  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Democrats  of  Texas.  He  served  for 
4  years  oti  the  board  of  the  Mexican- 
American  legal  defense  fund 
(MALDE]') 

Matt  Garcia  was  a  leader  without 
being  dicbatorial,  and  he  was  vocal 
without  b  ;ing  strident. 

When  J[att  stood  up  from  his  desk, 
strode  c<  nf  idently  to  the  podiimi, 
grasped  |t  firmly,  and  pulled  the 
microphohe  close,  everyone  in  the 
chamber  md  everyone  in  the  gallery 
quickly  lesimed  that  something  worth 
hearing  w  els  about  to  be  said. 

Matt  (jarcia  loved  politics  and 
people.  H»  loved  justice  and  the  law. 
And  he  loved  his  family.  For  the 
things  ard  people  he  loved  and  be- 
lieved in,  le  gave  his  all. 

I  think  Matt  Garcia  had  a  special 
love  of  tlie  legislative  process,  of  its 
potential  jfor  resolving  the  large  prob- 


lems and  serving  the  broad  needs  of 
our  society.  He  loved  the  satisfaction 
of  winning  one  fight  and  going  on  to 
the  next,  of  knowing  that  if  you  are 
right  and  persistent  you  can  ultimate- 
ly win  even  if  it  takes  a  decade  or  more 
of  effort,  as  it  did  to  create  the  Texas 
Human  Relations  Commission. 

That.  I  believe,  is  why  Matt  Garcia 
twice  turned  down  offers  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  judgeships— because  the 
justice  that  comes  in  a  courtroom  is 
dependent  upon  the  legislative  deci- 
sions which  he  wanted  to  continue 
shaping. 

He  was  tempted  by  President 
Carter's  nomination  of  him  as  director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS),  however— a  thankless 
position  to  be  sure,  but  one  which 
challenged  his  abundant  talent  and  co- 
incided with  his  commitment  to  those 
of  our  Nation  and  others  "yearning  to 
breathe  free."  Politics  intruded  and 
denied  him  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  country  in  this  way,  but  it  was  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  Texas  who 
continued  to  be  served  by  him  in  the 
legislature. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Matt 
Garcia  is  gone.  I  am  proud  that  I  knew 
him,  proud  that  I  learned  from  him, 
and  proud  that  a  gifted,  caring  man 
managed  to  touch  so  many  lives. 


CARDINAL  COOKE'S  PIETY  AND 
FAITH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Molin- 
ARi)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  world  bows  its  head  in  sorrow  at 
the  passing  a  man  whose  piety,  integri- 
ty, and  courage  made  him  among  the 
most  beloved  clergymen  of  our  time. 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke.  Archbishop 
of  New  York  and  Catholic  vicar  of  our 
Nation's  armed  services,  has  gone  to 
his  final,  much-deserved  reward,  to 
the  end  offering  us  an  example  of 
faith,  sacrifice  and  love. 

Cardinal  Cooke  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  Irish  immigrant  whose  simplicity 
and  humanity  were  to  shape  his  char- 
acter and  his  values  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  never  forgot  his  beginnings, 
and  he  took  with  him  that  simplicity 
and  humanity  wherever  he  went,  from 
the  Gothic  majesty  of  St.  Patrick's  to 
the  humblest  urban  school  building; 
from  the  Renaissance  splendor  of  the 
Sistine  to  the  smallest  rural  parish 
house.  He  was  a  man  whose  faith  in 
the  decency  of  his  flock  was  surpassed 
only  by  his  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God.  He  served  both  with  all  his 
energy  and  all  his  talent. 

His  father  once  told  him  to  do  every- 
thing in  life  "with  your  heart."  Cardi- 
nal Cooke  lived  up  to  those  words 
every  day  of  his  life.  As  a  youth  grow- 
ing up  in  New  York,  as  a  seminarian  in 
Dunwoodie,   as  assistant  to  Cardinal 


Francis  Spellman,  and.  finally,  as 
leader  of  New  York's  2  million  Roman 
Catholics.  Cardinal  Cooke  faced  the 
challenges  of  life  with  enthusiasm, 
with  purpose,  and,  most  of  all,  with 
heart,  the  heart  of  a  man  of  faith  and 
conviction. 

Cardinal  Cooke  took  over  from  his 
mentor.  Cardinal  Spellman.  in  the  late 
1960's.  a  time  of  dramatic  change  in 
the  world  and  within  the  church  itself. 
The  Nation  and  the  archdiocese 
looked  for  leadership,  and  Cardinal 
Cooke  responded.  There  might  have 
been  more  charismatic  leaders,  but 
none  with  more  character.  There 
might  have  been  better  theologians, 
but  none  with  more  piety.  There 
might  have  been  sawier  diplomats, 
but  none  with  more  decency. 

He  took  over  an  archdiocese  that 
was  once  the  richest  diocese  in  the 
Nation,  and  one  that  was  seeing  its 
schools  in  the  inner  city  closing  doors 
for  lack  of  money. 

There  was  a  need  for  action,  and 
action  he  took,  with  all  his  energy  and 
all  his  heart.  He  saw  to  it  that  the 
wealthier  parishes  began  helping  the 
poorer  parishes,  and  the  rash  of  school 
closings  was  brought  to  a  halt. 

D  1820 

He  saw  the  power  of  education  and 
discipline  in  the  inner  city,  and  he 
opened  the  schools  for  everybody,  not 
just  Catholics.  He  saw  a  need  for  social 
justice,  and  he  reached  out  to  New 
York's  minorities,  not  just  with  words, 
but  with  action  and  policies.  He  saw  a 
need  for  moral  leadership,  and 
through  simplicity  of  faith,  devotion 
to  duty  and  dedication  to  principle,  he 
provided  it  without  perhaps  realizing 
it. 

When  the  end  was  in  sight,  the  car- 
dinal accepted  his  illness  as  the  will  of 
God  and  prepared  for  his  final  days  in 
peace  and  serenity,  offering  his  terri- 
ble suffering  and  pain  as  a  beautiful 
gift  to  others. 

The  whole  of  Cardinal  Cooke's  life 
was  spent  for  the  greater  good  of 
others.  In  his  dying  days  he  demon- 
strated how  little  he  had  changed 
from  the  days  of  his  youth.  Disease 
had  overcome  his  body  but  not  his 
spirit.  His  faith  had  not  withered,  it 
had  grown  stronger.  His  humanity,  his 
simplicity  had  shown  us  not  only  the 
beauty  of  life,  but  the  dignity  of  its 
end. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  contmiend  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  statement  and  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  the  loss  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  mourned  not  only  by  those 
who  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  but  by 
all  people  who  recognized  the  great 
qualities  of  Cardinal  Cooke. 
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As  the  gentleman  has  so  well  stated, 
he  gave  up  his  last  moments,  his  pain, 
as  a  beautiful  gift  so  that  all  of  us 
might  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  even 
though  we  are  in  pain  in  this  life,  it  is 
indeed  through  suffering  that  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  importance  of 

living.  ,  ,  ,   J     »v.  -» 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  painful  death  of 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  Is  a  tremen- 
dous loss  not  only  for  world  Catholi- 
cism but  for  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity He  was  the  revered  leader  of  the 
1  8  million  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and  his  life 
will  surely  be  a  model  and  an  inspira- 
tion for  those  who  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  For  Cardinal  Cooke's  influ- 
ence reached  beyond  the  world  of  reli- 
gion to  other  problems  that  trouble 
our  Nation  and  all  humankind. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  was  a 
compassionate  shepherd  who  put  the 
welfare  of  his  feUow  human  bemgs 
above  all  other  concerns.  By  all  ac- 
counts. Cardinal  Cooke  endured  awful 
physical  suffering  during  his  last  days. 
His  offering  of  that  pain  "as  a  beauti- 
ful gift  for  others"  exemplifies  the 
strength  and  selflessness  of  this  man. 
His  passing  will  be  greatly  mourned, 
and  his  presence,  his  character,  and 
his  leadership  wiU  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  wonder- 
ful remarks.  ,    . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  only  conclude 
by  saying  that  Cardinal  Cooke  was  one 
of  those  rare  people  you  meet  in  your 
lifetime,  and  I  can  look  back  and  say 
how  fortunate  I  was  to  know  him  and 
to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 
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LECH  WALESA  AWARDED  THE 
NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

(Mr  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 

matter.)  ,  i,  ♦  „ 

Mr   BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 

day    yesterday    was    for    the    Polish 

people.  .. 

The  selection  of  Lech  Walesa  as  the 
winner  of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
is  a  tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  courage,  of  not  only  the  award  re- 
cipient but  that  of  his  countrymen  as 
well  Lech  Walesa's  life  is  evidence  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of 
deep  conviction,  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  risks  and  bear  the  sacrifices  associ- 
ated with  challenging  the  policies  of 
an  unpopular  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment He  is  a  symbol  to  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  that  the  pur- 
suit of  justice  can  be  furthered  by  the 
actions  of  a  single  person. 

There  can  be  no  underestimating  oi 
the  significance  of  this  award.  The  se- 
lection of  Lech  Walesa  by  the  Nobel 
Committee  is  a  ringing  endorsement  ol 
his  efforts  to  resolve  Poland's  internal 
tensions,  through  negotiation  rather 


than  through  violence.  As  the  leader 
of  Solidarity,  the  first  free,  independ- 
ent trade  union  to  emerge  In  a  country 
under  Communist  rule,  he  was  at  the 
vanguard  of  the  events  which  led  to 
profound  social  change  in  Poland  in 
1980.  While  the  military  crackdown  in 
1981   interrupted  many  of  the  gains 
made  by  SoUdarity,  it  neither  stilled 
Walesa's  voice  nor  diminished  his  pop- 
ularity. In  spite  of  11  months  of  con- 
finement  at   the   hands   of   Poland's 
military    rulers,    and    numerous    at- 
tempts to  discredit  him  by  the  state- 
controlled    media.    Lech    Walesa    en- 
dures. The  Nobel  Committee  describes 
him  as,  "an  inspiration  and  an  exam- 
ple." He  truly  is.  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  cause  of  human  rights  can  be 
advanced  by  peaceful  means  and  to 
those  who  would  seek  to  deny  such 
rights  by  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  NBC  "Nightly 
News"  broadcast  on  October  5.  John 
Chancellor  had  an  excellent  commen- 
tary on  Lech  Walesa.  I  would  like  to 
include  Mr.  Chancellor's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

When  we  are  young,  we  are  taught  values, 
we  are  taught  that  courage,  sacrifice,  deter- 
mination and  idealism  will  triumph  in  the 

When  we  grow  up.  we  learn  that  the  world 
is  tougher  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  the  old  virtues  do  not  always  win  the 
battle.  ^.        ,. 

So  it  is  good  to  know  that  m  this  cold, 
hard  grown-up  world,  there  are  times  when 
the  old  virtues  are  celebrated  and  honored. 
Lech  Walesa's  life  •  •  •  is  a  tribute  to  the 
old  virtues  of  courage,  sacrifice,  determina- 
tion and  idealism.  .  ^  .v,  . 
The  Nobel  committee  recognized  that 
when  it  gave  him  the  peace  prize. 

Walesa  is  the  quintessential  little  guy,  but 
he  now  joins  a  group  of  peace  prize  winners 
which  includes  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Martin  Luther  King.  Albert 
Schweitzer— people  like  that. 

And  on  that  list  is  Andre  Sakharov,  the 
Soviet  dissident.  He  and  Walesa  are  the  only 
people  who  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
have  been  given  this  prize. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  fraternal  social- 
ist allies  love  to  win  international  prizes. 

Look  at  the  money  they  spend  subsidizing 
their  Olympic  athletes. 

It  tells  us  something  about  that  system 
when  we  realize  that  the  only  two  people 
living  under  it  whove  been  awarded  the 
peace  prize  are  rebels  against  that  system. 

But  Lech  Walesa's  prize  goes  beyond  poli- 
tics *  •  *. 
It  represents  a  triumph  of  the  old  values. 
His  accomplishment,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  is,  that  he  believed  what  he  was 
taught  in  school  about  being  brave,  about 
sticking  to  your  principles,  about  acknowl- 
edging truth. 
He  believed  it  and  acted  on  it. 
And  when   the   kid   who   listened   to   his 
teachers  grows  up.  and  influences  an  entu-e 
nation,  you  have  to  pay  attention. 
Lech  Walesa  deserves  the  prize. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  WEEK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvaiua  (Mr.  Wal- 
gren)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
Mr.  BoEHLERT  and  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology today  in  introducing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  honoring  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  The  President  has 
proclaimed  October  9-15.  1983.  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  America's  fire- 
fighters and  other  members  of  the  fire 
service  community  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  hazards  associated  with 
fire. 

I  note  with  pride  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  has  3.000  vol- 
unteer departments  with  300.000  fire- 
fighters and  70  paid  or  partially  paid 
fire  departments  with  18.000  career 
firefighters.  The  Commonwealth  has 
the  largest  number  of  volunteer  fire- 
fighters in  the  Nation. 

The  Nation's  fire  organizations 
should  be  conmiended  for  helping  the 
Federal  Government  develop  an  effec- 
tive fire  program  and  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  programs  offered  at 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  the 
National  Fire  Academy.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  has  par- 
ticipated in  75  percent  of  the  grants 
that  have  been  available  through  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  Pennsyl- 
vanians  have  been  spared  tragedy  and 
loss  because  of  that. 

The  efforts  of  the  Nation's  firefight- 
ers and  fire  service  community  to 
reduce  the  losses  associated  with  fires 
through  public  education,  smoke  de- 
tector installation,  enforcement  of  fire 
codes  and  standards  has  had  a  dramat- 
ic pay-off— reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  by  approximately  25  percent 
since  1976.  Those  are  real  lives— indi- 
viduals who  are  alive  today  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  fire  service  commu- 
nity. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  interested  m 
eliminating  the  tragedy  of  fire  and 
want  to  be  supportive  of  efforts  across 
the  country.  We  still  have  an  alarming 
fire  problem  in  the  country  but  the  ef- 
forts of  dedicated  members  of  the  fire 
service  community,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  citizens  in  my  State  can  make  a 
positive  difference.  I  salute  National 
Fire  Prevention  Week  and  members  of 
the  fire  service  community  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  following 
statement  of  Hon.  Sherwood  Boeh- 
LERT  appear  directly  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  of  congressional  business  some- 
times leads  us  to  believe  that  the  daily 
lives  of  Americans  revolve  around 
what  we  do  here  in  Washington.  But, 
of  course,  that  just  is  not  true.  People 
are  more  concerned  about  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  their  communities. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  the 
President   has   designated   October   9 
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them.i 


of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  re- 
point  in  the  Record  and 
extraneous  matter.) 

of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 

hereby  submit  for  printing 

a  status  report  under 

ct)ncurrent  resolution  on  the 

fiscal  year  1984: 

OF  Representatives, 
[Committee  on  the  Budget, 
ington.  D.C..  Octobers.  1983. 
P.  ONeill.  Jr., 

of  Representatives, 
DC. 

Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976, 

on  the  Budget  outlined  the 

\4hich  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 

responsibilities  under  Section 

Cbngressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 

estimates  of  the  current  level  of 

spending.  Pursuant  to  Com- 

10.  I  am  herewith  transmitting 

rfport  under  H.  Con.  Res.  91,  the 

Resolution  on  the  Budget 

^  'ear  1984.  This  report  reflects 

resolution  of  September  27. 

1  he  current   CBO  estimates  of 

outlays,    and    revenues 

completed  action  on  spending 

measures  as  of  the  close  of 

30.  1983. 

vishes. 


aut  lority. 


James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES I  ?0M  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  ( F  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADO 'TED  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  91,  REFLECTING 
COMPLETED  AfTION  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1983 
[In  imllnrB  of  dollan>| 


Budget 
autmrity 


Outlays      Revenues 


923.340 
898.857 


852.917      696.600 
840.498      665.341 


24.483        12.419 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  91,  REFLECTING 
COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1983- 
Continued 

[In  millKKis  of  (Mlafsl 


Bodiei 
MUwity 


Outlays      Revenues 


Amount  Un*f  floof 


14259 


BUDGET  AtrTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$24,483  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

outlays 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$12,419  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1984,  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  S.  1983. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1984  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  91). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  October  4,  1983  and  is 
based  on  our  estimates  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  using  the  assumptions 
and  estimates  consistent  with  H.  Con.  Res. 
91. 

These  totals  include  estimates  for  all  legis- 
lation that  has  cleared  the  Congress  this 
session  including  annualized  amounts  for 
the  1984  continuing  appropriations  based  on 
the  language  of  the  conference  agreement 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  P.L.  98-107. 


(In  millions  of  dollafsl 


1  tnacled  498.703      584.469      665,341 

2  Enlillemeflt  auttoily  and  otiiei  manda- 
tory Items  requiring  furttier  approiina- 

tion  action  5.572         4.822 

3  Continuing  resolulion  aultiorily 386.491      247.919 

4  Conference  agreements  ratified  by  IxKli 

Houses  7.701         2,899 


[In  mitans  al  doHanl 

Budget 
autliority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Current  level  is 
Over  resolution  tiy _ 

24  483 

12.419 

14  259 

Sincerely, 


Rudolph  G.  Penner, 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING 
DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 
OCTOBER  4, 1983 

I  In  millions  of  doflars) 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


I  Enacted 

Permanent  apiiropiiations  and  trust  luMb.. 

tnacled  previous  session 

Offsetting  receipts        


510.518 

-i67;23i 


488.021 

154.335 

-107,231 


Enacted  tfiis  session 

HUO.  independent  Agencies,  PL.  98-45    ., 

Energy  water  development,  PL.  98-50 

Legislative  tiranch,  PL  98-5!     

1983  supplemental  appropriations,  P  L  98- 

63  

Transportation  appropriations,  PL  98-78, .,, 

1983  jobs  supplemental.  PL  98-8 

Social  Security  Act  amendments,  P.L  98- 

21  

Tobacco  support  level  freeze,  PL  98-59 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  PL  98-67 

Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act,  PL  98- 

76 
Amendments  lo  the  Federal  Supplemental 

Compensation  Act,  PL  98-92 


51,223 
14,449 
1,473 

72 

10,932 

0 

13,780 
0 
10 

3,444 

31 


Total  enacted  this  session,.. 


Total  enacted 

Entitlement  autliority  and  other  mandatory  items 
requiring  further  appropriation  action: 

Child  nutrition  _„. ; 

Department  of  Defense 

Civilian  pay  raises 

Military  pay  raises  

foreign  Service  retirement  (nd , 

Offsetting  receipts _. 

Range  improvements 


FUBA  (lAA  extension,  HR.  3813),. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  

PHS  retirement   

Medicaid 


Payment  lo  health  care  trust  turn) ..,. 

Offsetting  receipt 

Advances  lo  unemployment: 

Insurance  trust  lund 

Offsetting  rereipis  „.. 

Special  benefits,  disabled  coal  miners..... 

Special  benefits.  Federal  employees 

Supplemental  security  income 

Assistance  payments 

Government  payment  for  annuitants.,. 


Payment  to  ovil  service  retirement  fund 

Offsetting  receipt     

Payment  to  foreign  Service  retirement  lund,. 

Offsetting  receipt     

Civilian  agency  pay  raises 


417 

517 

1.205 

3 

-3 

2 

40 

1.120 

3 

556 

54 

-54 

4,337 

-4.337 

61 

17 

107 

690 

164 

197 

-197 

1 

-1 

673 


Total 


I  Continuing  resolution  authority  Contimini  aporo- 
pnations.  1984.  Pi  98-107 


5,572 


Conference  agreements  ratified  by  botti  Houses: 
Military   Construction   Authorization   Act,    HR 

2972  

Military  construction  appropriation.  H  R  3263 

District  of  Columbia  appropriation,  H  R.  3415 


-4 

7,104 

601 


Total  conference  agreement 7.701 


Current  level  898,857      840,498      665,341 

Second  budget  resotution.  revised.  H.  Con 

Res  91      923,340      852,917      679.600 


30,310 
7,855 
1,282 

1,038 
9,738 
2,080 

-3.200 

-132 

10 

331 

31 


95,415        49.344 


498.703      584469 


222 

501 

1,169 

3 

-3 

1 

40 

655 


556 
54 

-54 

4.337 

-4.337 

61 

17 

107 

651 

149 

197 

-197 

1 

-1 

692 


4,822 


386.881       248,309 


-4 

2,322 

581 


2,899 


Total,  current  level  as  of  October  4.  1983 898,857      840  498 

Second  budget  resolulion,  H  Con  Res  91 923,340      852,917 

Amount  remaining 

Over  ceiling 

Under  ceiling 2<,483        12,419 


ftote  Detail  may  not  add  due  lo  rounding « 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley),  for  the  schedule  for  the 
week  beginning  October  17. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  moving  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  week's  business. 
There  are  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
other  body,  including  the  adoption  of 
the  adjournment  resolution.  When  the 
House  adjourns  tonight,  we  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday,  October  17. 

At  that  time  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  will  consider  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  five  bills  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar:  H.R.  3231,  Louisiana, 
World  Exposition  Medal;  H.R.  1870 
Vietnam  Veteraris  Medal;  H.R.  1878 
Shipping  Act  of  1983;  H.R.  4091. 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
amendments;  and  H.R.  3718.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reorganization. 

There  will  be  general  debate  only  on 
H  R  2655.  domestic  volunteer  service 
amendments,  and  H.R.  3324.  Close  Up 
Foundation  grant  authorization.  The 
rules  have  been  adopted  on  these  two 
bills. 

I  might  say  that  any  votes  ordered 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar  on 
Monday,  October  17.  will  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday,  October  18. 

On  Tuesday.  October  18,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon.  The  House  will  con- 
sider the  Private  Calendar,  followed 
by  two  bills  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar: H.R.  4013,  small  business  develop- 
ment programs  extension,  and  H.R. 
3348,  gold  medal  for  the  family  of  the 
late  Honorable  Leo  Ryan. 

Recorded  votes  will  be  postponed  on 
these  two  suspension  bills  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  those 
bills. 

The  House  will  also  complete  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3231.  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.  and  will  consider  H.R.  2968.  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  a  modified  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate;  com- 
plete consideration  of  H.R.  3648,  the 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act;  complete 
consideration  of  H.R.  2867,  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act;  complete  consideration  of 
HR  2655,  the  domestic  volunteer 
service  amendments;  and  complete 
consideration  of  H.R.  3324,  the  Close 
Up  Foundation  grant  authorizations. 
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The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday.  Adjournment  times  on  other 
days  will  be  announced  later.  Of 
course,  this  announcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  schedule. 


H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
SupplemenUl  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS,  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday,  October  17,  1983, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1983 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  on  Wednesday,  October  19, 
1983,  be  dispensed  with. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1982  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4101)  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  (a)  Parapagrah  (2)  of  section 
602(f)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30,  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  18.  1983". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  605  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
19,  1983". 

EXTENSION  or  PROVISION  ALLOWING  PAYMENT 
OF  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  DURING  APPEAL 

Sec.  2.  Section  223(g)(3)<B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•October  1.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  7,  1983". 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  VOLUNTARILY  PLACED  IN 
FOSTER  CARE 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  102(aKl)  of  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1.  1984". 

(b)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "October  1.  1984". 


D  1920 

AFTER  RECESS 

The     recess     having     expired,     the 

House    was    called    to    order    by    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha)  at 

7  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OF  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  section  101(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983, 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1985. 
Remuneration  paid  prior  to  January  1.  1986 
under  section  371(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  an  individual  performing 
service  under  section  294  of  such  title,  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  term  "wages"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  section  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

CLARIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REPAYMENT 
OF  LOANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1202(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "advance"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "advance  or  advances"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"advance  U"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"advances  are"; 
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H.R.  2480.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 


paragraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ere";  and 
paragraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
he  second  place  it  appears  and 
lieu  thereof  "advances", 
endments  made  by  this  section 
to  advances  made  on  or  after 
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(3)  in  sul 
"advance 
"advances 

(4)  in  sul 
"advance" 
inserting  in| 

(b)  The 
shall  applyj 
.  April  1.  198; 

Mr.  PEASE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Sbnate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SJEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlems^  from  Ohio? 

There  w|is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obj^tion  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gen  leman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Reserving  the 
right  to  oUject.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object  to  the  gentleman's 
unanimoui -consent  request.  However, 
I  would  iLie  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  describe  the  changes  which  the 
other  body  made  to  H.R.  4101  which 
we  passed  earlier  this  afternoon. 

First,  ths  amended  bUl  provides  an 
18-day  extension  of  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program 
(FSC)  or  until  October  18,  1983.  H.R. 
4101  as  it  passed  the  House  provided 
for  a  30-d^  extension.  The  18-day  ex- 
tension wi  1  prevent  any  disruption  in 
benefits  pi  id  to  claimants.  It  also  will 
create  a  li  tie  added  incentive  for  the 
conference  committee  on  H.R.  3929  to 
act  prompi  ly  when  we  retiUTi  from  the 
district  wo;  'k  period. 

In  addit  on,  H.R.  4101  as  amended 
by  the  other  body  retains  4  of  the  11 
minor  provisions  which  were  in  the 
House-pasfed  bill.  First,  it  provides  a 
2- year  delay  in  the  social  security  cov- 
erage of  c;rtain  senior  status  judges. 
Second,  it  provides  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Fedi  sral  participation  in  the  vol- 
untary fos  ,er  care  placement  program 
which  begin  in  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1983. 
Third,  it  provides  an  extension  of  the 
period  duiing  which  social  security 
disability  payments  may  be  made 
while  a  contested  case  is  on  appeal. 
Four,  it  ms  kes  a  technical  clarification 
in  the  pro'osions  related  to  the  inter- 
est charges  on  certain  temporary  loans 
to  State  ur  employment  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  s  ituation.  I  acknowledge  the 
need  to  ao;ept  H.R.  4101  as  amended 
by  the  other  body.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  prefernble  approach  but  it  is  the 
best  we  call  do  under  the  current  cir- 
cumstances . 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froi  a  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEAJ  )E.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feder- 
al suppler  lental  compensation  pro- 
gram expiied  on  September  30.  This 
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program  provides  additional  weeks  of  Accordingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  27  min- 

unemployment     benefits     to     jobless  utes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 

workers  who  have  exhausted  all  other  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
State  and  Federal  benefits. 

The  House  passed,  on  September  29,  "^"^^"^"^ 

the  bill  H.R.  3929.  that  would  have  ex- 
tended the  program  for  45  days  and 
substantially  modified  the  benefits 
provided  luider  the  program.  The 
Senate,  on  September  30.  passed  H.R. 
3929  with  amendments  and  requested 
a  conference.  The  Senate's  extension 
is  for  18  months  with  a  drastically  re- 
duced benefit  package.  The  conference 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 


D  1940 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Moaklet) 
at  7  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m. 


Earlier  today,  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4101.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
FSC  program  through  October  31. 
This  is  an  extension  only  of  ciurent 
law.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  delay 
of  unemployment  benefits  that  will 
occiu-  if  we  adjourn  without  acting  on 
this  program. 

As  originally  passed,  H.R.  4101  also 
included  provisions  unrelated  to  an 
FSC  extension  that  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  3929.  H.R.  4101,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  FSC  program  through  October 
18.  The  provisions  unrelated  to  FSC 
now  only  include: 

An  extension  of  the  authority  to 
continue  social  security  disability  pay- 
ments during  an  appeal  from  October 
1  through  December  7; 

The  extension  of  an  expiring  pro- 
gram that  provides  financial  incen- 
tives to  States  for  the  volimtary  place- 
ment of  children  in  foster-care  facili- 
ties; 

A  2-year  delay  in  the  social  security 
tax  coverage  of  salaries  paid  to  Feder- 
al judges  in  senior  status;  and 

A  technical  amendment  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  Federal 
loans  to  State  unemployment  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4101  as  amended. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RECESS 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  October  6  or  7  until  October 
17,  1983. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  4:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLiNARi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levine  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walgren,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  30  minutes,  on  October 
17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  RiTTER,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Volkmer  amendment. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emersoh)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Shaw  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dawnxmeyer. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  DREiER  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Green. 

Mr.   Lewis   of   Florida   in   two   In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  RuDD. 
Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Shumwat  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gregg. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDade. 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Bbthtine  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa- 
Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Bilirakis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levine  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida- 
Mr.  NOWAK. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  ECiLDEE. 

B4r.  P'RANK. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Muhtha  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mrs.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  FOQUA. 

Mr.  Plorio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SisisKY. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Markey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  BOLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gejdenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Lelans. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Plippo. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 


Mr.  Donnelly  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Schtjmer. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Kehnelly. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Berman. 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  BiAGGi. 


H.R.  2480.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termination  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  biU  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  Senate  of  the  f  oUowing 
titles: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians; 

SJ  Res  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16.  1983.  through  Octo- 
ber 22.  1983.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week": 
and 

SJ  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22,  1983,  as  "MetropoU- 
tan  Opera  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
184,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  184  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon.  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1983. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.m.)  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  184,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  17. 
1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S    1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  foUowing  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.  3813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  October  5, 
1983,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Lebanon  (Transmittal 
No.  84-12),  pursuant  to  10  DJS.C.  133(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1965  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  Air  Forces  proposed  sale  of  certam 
defense  articles  to  Norway  (Transmittal  No. 

84-04).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  decision  to  convert 
to  contractor  performance  the  motor  vehi- 
cle operations  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  purusant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  CouncU  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  in- 
tention to  offer  to  seU  certain  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  to  Lebanon  (Transmittal 
No  84-12),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  Norway  (Transmittal 
No  84-04),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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1970.  A 
Defense  Sefcurlty 
mitting  the 
Buticles  to 
tal  No.  4 
the  Arms 
mlttee  on 


Iptter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense 
he  United  Kingdom  (Transmit- 
).  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
F  Dreign  Affairs. 


-81 


1971.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environi  nental  Quality,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Counci:  "s  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  3n  Government  Operations. 


1972.  A 
tary  of  the 
sources,  transmitting 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Interior,  Land  and  Water  Re- 
a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion by  thd  Santa  Ana  Watershed  Project 
Authority,  1  liverside,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  under 
the  Small  I  .eclamation  Projects  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  secti  )n  4(c)  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iiiterior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


tie 


1973.  A  Idtter 
eral  of  the 
report  on 
Federal  Hofne 
for  the 
1981    (GAC 
1983);  jo 

emment  Operations 
and  Urban 


from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
United  States,   transmitting   a 
reviews  of  the  audits  of  the 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
ended  December  31,  1982  and 
/AFMD-83-99;    September    30, 
to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
and  Banking,  Finance 
i  if  fairs. 


1974.  A  letter 
Regulatory 
report  on 
nuclear  faci  ities, 
Public  Law 
tees   on    Inferior 
Energy  and 


from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 

Commission,     transmitting     a 

abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 

pursuant  to  section  208  of 

93-438:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 

and   Insular   Affairs   and 

Commerce. 


REPORTI 5 
PUBLIC 
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Under  clause 
of  conuniitees 
Clerk  for 
proper 


Mr.    MITJCHELL: 
Business. 
Small 
gram 


No.  98-406:. 
the  Whole 


Mr.  SAM 
Judiciary. 
2733.    2734, 
States 
United  Sta 


I[ 


mum  amou  it 
States  thai 
under  thosi 
delegation 
certain  of 
poses;  with 
407), 
Whole  Houie 


Refei  red 
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Mr.  SAM 
Judiciary 
of  March  3 
Mutual  Re^ef 
Columbia,  ijow 
Insurance 
(Rept.  No. 
tee  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  SAM 
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OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
were  (delivered  to  the 
)rinting  and  reference  to  the 
cal  sndar,  as  follows: 


l.R. 
Busi  ness 


Committee    on    Small 

4013.  A  bill  to  extend  the 

Development    Center   pro- 

admihistered  by  the  Small  Business 

Administration  until  January  1,  1985  (Rept. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of 

louse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 

.R.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 

and    2736   of   title    10.    United 

i   and   section    715   of    title    32, 

es  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 

of  a  claim  against  the  United 

may   be  paid   administratively 

sections  and  to  allow  incresised 

of  authority  to  settle  and  pay 

I  hose  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 

an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 

to   the   Committee   of   the 

on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 

R.  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 

1969.  incorporating  the  Masonic 

Association  of  the  District  of 

known  as  Acacia  Mutual  Life 

Company;     with     amendments 

408).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 

^hole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


(8- 


B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
R.  3083.  A  bill  to  provide  for 


equitable  waiver  in  the  compromise  and  col- 
lection of  Federal  claims  (Rept.  No.  98-409). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3435.  A  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-410).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2848)  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  extended 
for  an  additional  period  ending  not  later 
than  October  19,  1983. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  4101.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental   Compensation  Act  of   1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
cell,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Swift,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Dorgan,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Tallon.  and  Mr.  Torricelli  ): 

H.R.  4102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Coats,      Mr.      Berman,      and     Mr. 

RlTTERi; 

H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  a  national 
policy  regarding  cable  television:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BATES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Aspin, 
and  Mr.  Wise): 

H.R.  4104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  limit  the  areas  subject 
to  sports  broadcasting  blackouts  of  home 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Coehlo,  Mr.  Dorgan, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Roe): 

H.R.  4105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  in- 
centives for  certain  alcohol  fuels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  polygraph  and 
other  detection  of  deception  examinations 
and  prohibit  certain  practices  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
privacy  rights  of  employees  and  individuals 
seeking  employment  with  employers  en- 
gaged in  any  business  or  activity  in  or  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce  while  permit- 
ting such  employers  to  use  such  examina- 
tions to  protect  their  businesses  and  control 
property  losses  attributable  to  employee 
theft  and  other  acts  of  misconduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 

H.R.  4107.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  as  the  "Maude 
R.  Toulson  Federal  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  enhanced  water  quality  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Narragansett  Bays,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  4109.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Strategic 
Materials  Collateral  Corporation  Charter 
Act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  F^i- 
ghan.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords): 

H.R.  4110,  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   FEIGHAN   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  EcKART): 
H.R.  4111.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  in  cases 
under  chapter  11  of  such  title  certain  debts 
for  medical  benefits  payable  to  retired  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  dischargeable:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  4112.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish 
maximum  concentration  levels  for  Aspar- 
tame as  a  food  additive;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers): 
H.R.  4113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop   Insurance   Act   to   provide   relief   to 
farmers  stricken  by  the  1983  drought  and  to 
increase  enrollment  in  the  crop  insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   GUARINI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Frenzel): 

H.R.  4114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  the  inclusion 
in  income  with  respect  to  transfers  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  pursuant  to  certain  employ- 
ee stock  options:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  4115.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
distributed  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 

H.R.  4116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 

H.R.  4117.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  decommissioned  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rines in  ocean  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bedell): 
H.R.  4118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  provisions  relat- 
ing to  civil  actions  for  false  claims  against 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of 
agency  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Rules. 

By   Mr.   LELAND   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Collins,       Mr.       Mitchell,       Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Bryant,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Hall   of   Indiana,    Mr.   Wheat,   Mr. 
Ford    of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Corrada, 
and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.R.  4120.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
until  June  30,  1988.  on  changes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  rules  re- 
garding multiple  ownership  of  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcast  stations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gore,   Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Harkin, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Ritter,  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
H.R.  4121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE; 
H.R.  4122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1984  or  1985  crop  of 
wheat,  com,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  as  appro- 
priate but  at  no  less  than  the  established 
price  for  the  1983  crop  of  the  commodity;  to 
require  that  deficiency  payments  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat  be  paid  only 
with  respect  to  wheat  produced  for  domestic 
consumption;  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  an  export  incentive 
program  for  such  crops,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.  4123.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1984  or  1985  crop  of 
wheat,  com,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  as  appro- 
priate but  at  no  less  than  the  established 
price  for  the  1983  crop  of  the  commodity;  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  an  export  incentive  program  for 
such  crops,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   MURTHA  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Broyhill,       Mr.       Campbell,       Mr. 

Gaydos,     Mr.     Schulze,     and     Mr. 

Spratt): 

H.R.  4124.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 

of    the    countervailing    duly,    antidumping 

duty,  import  relief,  and  other  trade  laws  of 

the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  4125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  to  28  cents  a  pack;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  4126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,   Drug,   and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  the  label  of  all  drugs  disclose  the  active 
and  inactive  ingredients  in  the  drug;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 

H.R.  4127.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
individuals  for  expenses  incurred  for  neigh- 
borhood patrols  provided  by  neighborhood 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 

H.R.  4128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  de- 
ductions from  the  proceeds  of  milk  market- 
ed commercially  by  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  increase  the  au- 
thority of  States  and  Indian  tribes  to  disap- 
prove the  location  of  repositories  and  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facilities  for  high- 
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level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone ser\'ice  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  4131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  elderly  individuals  applying  for  nat- 
uralization, for  waiver  of  the  English  lan- 
guage requirement  and  for  demonstrating  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  American 
government  in  a  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 

H.R.  4132.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
10713(a)  of  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  define  "purchasers  of  rail  services," 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.R.  4133.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ap- 
propriations to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  changes  in  laws  relating 
to  the  civil  serv'ice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 

H.R.  4134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  authorizing  for  study 
the  Pony  Express  Trail  as  a  national  histor- 
ic trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  4135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
of  depreciation  and  investment  lax  credit  al- 
lowable for  luxury  automobiles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  recon- 
ciliation savings  and  other  changes  with  re- 
spect to  the  medicare  program,  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  such  act  to  increase  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  matching  percentage  for 
services  provided  to  certain  pregnant 
women  and  young  children  under  State 
medicaid  plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wylie): 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Feder- 
al Budget  Deficit  Reductions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  6,   1983,  as 
"Florence  Crittenton  Mission  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   MARKEY   (for   himself,   Mr. 
McKinney,     Mr.     Sabo.     and     Mr. 
Ratchford): 
H.J.   Res.   384.  Joint  resolution  to  delay 
U.S.  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ments  for   6   months   if   there   is   prompt 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  to  negotiate 
mutual   nondeployment   and   reductions  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  (INF)  mis- 
siles in  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By  Btt.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
HJ.  Res,  3S5.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions to  remedy  disparities  In  the  computa- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "notch  problem")  caused 
by  the  enactment  (In  1977)  of  the  present 
formula  for  computing  primary  Insurance 
amounU  uttder  title  n  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act;  ta  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   SOLARZ   (for   himself.   Mr. 

wJrmuaaT,    Mr.    PsircHAao,    Mr. 

Dt^aixt.   Mr.   Laiitos.   BCr.   Torki- 

CKLti.  Mr.  Lkvirx  of  California,  Mr. 

Edoax.  Mr.  Tatsoh.  Mn,  Schkkoeh. 

Mi;  McHugb,  BCr.  Wbavkk.  and  Mr. 

CS<^CKZTT>: 

H.  Con.  lies.  187.  Concurrent  resolution 
deploring  the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino.  caiUing  for  the  conduct  of  a  thor- 
ough, independent,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  thitt  assassination,  and  calling  for 
free  and  f^ir  elections  in  the  Philippines;  to 
the  Comintttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Hr.  WAIiGREK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BotHUOrr,  Mr.  Torucklli.  Mr.  Reis. 
Mr.    Valkhtixk,    Btr.    Amsrkws    of 
Tetas,  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Gose.  Mrs. 
UxjTD.  BCr.  BCiHKrA,  Bir.  McGrath. 
Mr,  Skkkh.  BCr.  SmoR.  BCr.  Ottih- 
GEK  BCr.  ScHBunt.  BCr.  Puqua.  BCr. 
GaiGG.  Mr.  CAUfKT,  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Lowkrt  of  California. 
BCr,  McCahslbss.  and  BCr.  Wnra): 
H.  Con.  Res.   188.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tliat 
Fire  Prevantion  Week.  1983  should  be  ob- 
served wiGh  appropriate  activities  and  re- 
membrances:   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  BCr. 

BOITKKR): 

H.  Res.  834.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  gi^e  priority  attention,  in  forthcom- 
ing discussions  with  Japanese  Government 
leaders,  to  cxirrent  Imbalances  in  the  yen- 
dollar  relationship  having  an  adverse 
impact  on  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Btr.  UPINSKI: 

H.  Res.  $35.  Resolution  honoring  the  Chi- 
cago Whitfc  Sox— the  American  lieague  west- 
em  division  baseball  champions:  to  the 
Committed  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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IfRIVATE  BILIiS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  jclause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

BCs.  BCIS:UIjSKI  introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
4137)  for  ;he  relief  of  Edna  Amazeen,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AE  DinONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors wer  *  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  29 :  BCr.  Barmaro,  BCr.  Ford  of  BCichi- 
gan.  BCrrfBCAVHOULES.  BCr.  McCloskey.  BCr. 
BCuTETA,  fclr.  Nkai,  BCs.  Dakar,  BCr.  Roth. 
BCr.  REnX  BCr.  Rowlahd.  BCr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Thomas  qf  California,  and  BCr.  Vaicder  Jact. 


H.R.  408:  BCr.  BCartutb.  BCr.  Biukakis. 
ICs.  Ferraro.  and  BCs.  BCikulski. 

H.R.  765:  JCrs.  Vucahovich. 

HJl.  953:  BCr.  Ireland. 

HJl.  1249:  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  1315:  BCr.  Biaggi.  BCr.  Erkreich,  BCr. 
Hau.  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Kramer,  BCr.  Nxelson  of 
Utah,  BCr.  Oberstar.  and  BCr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1397:  BCr.  Borski.  BCr.  Waxmah,  BCr. 
ToRRiCELLi.  and  BCr.  Lohg.  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  1415:  BCr.  Rn»AU)o.  BCr.  Pdrseix,  BCr. 
McCaih,  BCr.  Vamder  Jagt,  BCr.  Traxler.  and 
BCr.  Whitley. 

HJl.  1609:  BCrs.  Kehhelly. 

H.R.  1796:  BCr.  BdHEiA. 

H.R.  1797:  BCr.  LEvn  of  BCichigan  and  BCr. 
Bates. 

HJl.  1918:  BCr.  Watkdis. 

HJl.  1955:  BCr.  Gramm  and  BCr.  Ortiz. 

HJl.  1991:  Mr.  EteWnfE.  BCr.  Gregg.  BCr. 
Pashayah,  BCr.  Tauke.  and  BCr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2053:  BCr.  Roberts. 

HJl.  2059:  BCrs,  Burtoh  of  California,  BCr. 
Market,  and  BCr.  DncoK. 

HJl.  2126:  BCr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2127:  BCr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2154:  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCrs. 
BURTOH  of  California,  BCr.  Frahk,  BCr. 
Matsui,  BCr.  WoH  Pat,  BCr.  Ramgel.  BCr. 
Bates,  BCr.  Price,  and  BCr.  Stddds. 

HJl.  2242:  BCr.  WaXMAN. 

HJl.  2374:  BCr.  Yates. 

HJl.  2382:  BCr.  Ahdrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na. BCr.  CoHTE,  BCr.  Solomoh,  BCr.  Bolahd, 
BCrs.  Holt,  and  BCr.  Valehtoie. 

HJl.  2624:  BIr.  Udall. 

HJl.  2697:  BCr.  OmHCER,  BCr.  Hopkihs. 
BCr.  Frost,  BCr.  Kogovskk.  and  BCr.  Chaito- 

LER. 

HJl.  2715:  BCr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

HJl.  2789:  Mr.  Harthett. 

HJl.  2841:  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  Smoii.  BCr. 
Stark,  BCr.  E>ymally,  BCr.  BCweta.  BCr. 
BonoR  of  BCichigan,  and  BCr.  Hahce. 

H.R.  2847:  BCr.  BCarttnez. 

HJl.  3009:  Blr.  Clay  and  BCr.  DncoH. 

H.R.  3010:  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  BCarlehee.  BCr. 
DrxoH.  and  BCr.  Fish. 

HJl.  3028:  BCr.  McEwEif,  BCr.  Packard,  BCr. 
E^rdreich.  and  BIr.  BtnfiSH. 

HJl.  3043:  Mr.  Comte,  BCr.  Studds.  BCr. 
Frahk,  and  BCr.  Moaklky. 

HJl.  3094:  BCr.  Ford  of  BCichigan. 

HJl.  3264:  BCr.  BEiLEifsoH  and  BCr.  McNul- 

TY.  

HJl.  3297:  BCr.  Daschle.  BCr.  Frkhzel,  BCr. 
OuH,  BCr.  Stehholm,  and  BCr.  Volkmer. 

HJl.  3318:  BCr.  Cohte,  BCr.  BCarriott,  and 
Mr.  Seiberlimg. 

H.R.  3371:  BCr.  PEinnr,  BCr.  Boher  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  BCr.  Lamtos. 

HJl.  3381:  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

HJl.  3441:  BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  Suhia,  BCr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  BCr.  BoinoR  of  BCichigan,  BCr. 
Crockett,  BCr.  Hyde,  BCr.  Biaggi,  BCr. 
BirrcHELL,  and  BCrs.  Collihs. 

HJl.  3544:  Mr.  Evams  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  3546:  BCr.  Carper. 

HJl.  3591:  BCr.  Dowhey  of  New  York,  BCr. 
Pascell,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Forsythe,  BCr. 
Garcia,  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr. 
Pritchard,  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Roybal,  and 
Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  3594:  BCr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  3603:  Mr.  E^dgar. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Torricelli,  BCr.  Lbvih  of 
BCichigan,  BCr.  Gohzale,  BCr.  Hawkihs,  and 
Blr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3775:  BCr.  Britt,  BCr.  Schumer,  BCr. 
Blagci,  Bis.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ahdrews  of  Texas, 
BIr.  McCahdless.  Mr.  Parris,  BCr.  Fish.  BCr. 
Dysoh,    Mr.    Martihe,    BCr.    Gekas.    BCr. 


I^atb  of  Texas.  BCr.  SmoH,  BCr.  Kildee,  BCr. 
Yatroh,  BCr.  Bermah,  BCr.  McKihhey,  BCr. 
Barhes,  BCr.  IX)WHEY  of  New  York,  BCr. 
Rowlahd,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
Pepper,  BCr.  Guarihi,  BCr.  Ottihger,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Connecticut. 
BCr.  Feighah.  BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Reid,  bit.  Ahhuhzio,  BIr.  Bohior  of  BCichi- 
gan, BCr.  Swipt,  BCr.  McCdrdy,  BCr.  McDaoe, 
and  BCr.  Verto. 

HJl.  3819:  BCr.  Cbockett. 

HJl.  3846:  BCr.  Archer  and  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

HJl.  3870:  BCr.  BCihish,  BCr.  Beilehsoh, 
and  BCr.  Hahseh  of  Idaho. 

HJl.  3947:  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

HJl.  4<M9:  BCrs.  Vucahovicm,  BCrs.  Johh- 
SOH.  and  BCr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida. 

HJl.  4050:  BCrs.  Vucahovicm,  BCrs.  Johh- 
SOH.  and  BCr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida. 

HJl.  4051:  BIrs.  Vocahovich,  BCrs.  Johh- 
soH,  and  BCr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida. 

HJl.  4052:  BCr.  Olih,  BCr.  Ehglish.  and  BCr. 
Daschle. 

HJl.  4078:  BCr.  Wihh. 

H.R.  4091;  BCr.  Chahdler  and  BCr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  4098:  BCs.  Ferraro,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr. 
Greeh,  and  BCr.  Hiler. 

HJ.  Res.  51:  BCr.  BCatsoi. 

H J.  Res.  103:  BCr.  Albosta,  BIr.  Dowdy  of 
BCississippi,  BCr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  BCr. 
BCatsui.  BCr.  Morrisoh  of  Connecticut,  and 
BCr.  WiRTH. 

HJ.  Res.  121:  BCr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

HJ.  Res.  206:  BCr.  Breaux.  BCr.  Roemer, 
and  BIr.  Moore. 

HJ.  Res.  215:  BCr.  Lowery  of  California, 
BCr.  Ortiz,  BCr.  Kihdhess,  BCr.  BCartimez. 
BCr.  LoEPFLER,  BCr.  Suhd«uist,  and  BCr.  Jen- 

KIHS. 

HJ.  Res.  243:  BCr.  Chappie  and  BCr.  Craig. 

HJ.  Res.  268:  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Porter,  BCr.  de  la  Garza,  BCr.  Guhdersoh. 
BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  BCadigah,  BCr.  DeWihe,  and 
BCr.  Sharp. 

HJ.  Res.  319:  BCr.  Hillis  and  BCr.  Jef- 
fords. 

HJ.  Res.  375:  BCr.  Hortoh,  BCr.  Hdtto, 
and  BCr.  Rowlahd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  BCr.  Rose  and  BIr.  BCav- 

RODLES. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  BCr.  Clihger. 
H.  Con.  Res.  139:  BCr.  Clihger,  BCr.  Chan- 
dler,   BCrs.    Lloyd,    BCr.    SmoH,    and    BCs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  163:  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Feighah, 
BCr.  Kn.ngK,  Mr.  McKihhey,  BCr.  Weiss,  ahd 
BCr.  Yatroh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  BCr.  Latta,  BCr.  BCadigah, 
BCr.  Strattoh,  BIr.  BCihish,  BCr.  Kolter,  BCr. 
Whitkhurst,  BCr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Gray,  BIr. 
Pattersoh,  BCr.  Dihgell,  BCr.  Vandergriff, 
BCr.  GiHGRiCH,  BCr.  Dahiel,  and  BIr.  Ottih- 
ger. 

H.  Res.  205:  BCr.  I^wis  of  California.  BIr. 
Browh  of  CaUfomia.  and  BCr.  Fauhtroy. 

H.  Res.  280:  BCr.  Lahtos. 

H.  Res.  291:  BCr.  McCahdless,  BCr.  Gradi- 
SOH,  BCr.  Dehhy  Smith,  and  BCr.  Mohtcom- 

ERY. 

H.  Res.  321:  BCr.  Bermah,  Mr.  Barhes.  Mr. 
Ottihgkr,  BCr.  Wirth,  BCr.  Dowhey  of  New 
York,  BIr.  Gejdehsoh,  Mr.  Kastehmeier, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Ratchford,  BCr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  L«viHE  of  Califomia,  BCr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.  Sikorski,  BCr.  Richardsoh,  Mr.  Haw- 
kihs, Mr.  BIatsui,  BCr.  BCahtihez,  BIr.  Rose, 
BCr.  Mitchell,  BIrs.  Schroeder,  BIrs.  Keh- 
helly, BIr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Levih  of  Michigan, 
BCr.  FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia. 
Mr.  Lelahd,  Mr.  Volkmer,  BIr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Delldms,    BCr.   Traxleb,    BCr.    Moody,    Mr. 


Frahk,  BCr.  Owehs.  BCr.  Evahs  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  BCavroules,  Mrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Pehhy, 
BIr.  Frost,  BIr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Howard,  BCrs. 
ScHHXiDER.  BCr.  Waxmah,  BCr.  Spratt,  BCr. 
Crockett,  BCs.  Kaptdr,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
Slattery,  BCr.  Vehto,  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr. 
AuCoiH,  BCr.  Guarihi,  BCr.  Hoyer,  BCr. 
Stark,  BCs.  BCnnn^sKi,  BCr.  BCinrrA,  and  BCr. 
Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  327:  BCrs.  Vucahotich  and  BCr. 
Nelsoh  of  Florida. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

249.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
student  body.  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  relative  to  the  destruction  of  a  ci- 
vilian airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  Foreign  Affairs. 


250.  Also,  petition  of  the  BCaple  Heights 
City  Council,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  civilian  airliner  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

251.  Also,  petition  of  the  Annual  General 
Assembly  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the 
Federal  court  in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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VICA  MEMBERS  RESPOND: 
NATION  AT  RISK 


HO  ^.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


IN  THE 


Th  trsday,  October  6,  1983 


JCNES 


of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure 

with  Ms.  L.  Beth  Cowan,  a 

_.  of  mine  who  is  serving  as 

vice  president  of  the  Voca- 

Ir^dustrial    Clubs   of   America, 

Division. 
Vc^ational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
VICA]  is  the  national  orga- 
students  in  trade,  industri- 
and  health  occupations 
in  public  high  schools,  voca- 
junior    colleges,    and 
colleges.  VICA's  purpose  is 
the    student's    skill 
with    development    of    the 
.  Students  learn  such  per- 
qua|lities  and  attitudes  as  leader- 
citizenship,  self-respect,  and 
standards   of   crafts,   skill,   and 
of  which  will  make  them 
essional  in  their  chosen  ca- 
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Speaker, 
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national 
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students  who  are  members  of 

compiled  and  published  a 

to  the  recent  report  made  by 

Nati>nal   Commission  on   Excel- 

:  Education.  I  would  like  to  in- 

portion  of  the  VICA  report  in 
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OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Reco  id. 
VICA  Md  ibers  Respond:  A  Nation  at  Risk 


BACKGROUND 


publication  of  its  report,  the 

on    Excellence    in    Education 

it  would  set  in  motion  a  national 

...   the   quality   of   education   in 

J  pecifically.  Commission  members 

help  should  come  from  the  stu- 


accepted  the  challenge, 
he  1983  VICA  National  Leader- 
in   Louisville.    Kentucky, 
delegates  from  48  states  and 
representing  275,000  VICA 
nationwide,  participated  in  Task 
to  address  issues  related 
's  report.  Also  involved  in 
were  more  than  1,500  instruc- 
!  erved  as  advisors  to  the  students, 
out  the  work  of  the  Task  Force, 
delegates  were  given  copies  of  a 
)rinted  by  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
Education  summarizing  its  find- 
1  ecommendations  as  well  as  a  task 
prepsu-ed  by  National  VICA. 
gave  background  information 
activities  of  the  Commission,  and 
for  essay  responses  to  questions 
•ecommendations  quoted  from  the 
s     report     and     amplified     by 
a  different  source. 


The  delegates  were  asked  to  review  the 
brochure  and  the  task  force  workbook  and 
then  talk  to  both  studenU  and  teachers  in 
their  state  delegations  about  the  issues. 
From  the  resulting  discussions  within  their 
delegations,  they  were  to  summarize  the 
thinking  of  their  state  representatives  and 
then  return,  after  three  days,  to  meet  offi- 
cially in  Task  Force  groups  to  share  their 
findings.  The  final  Task  Force  meetings 
were  chaired  by  VICA  alumni. 

Following  is  the  VICA  delegates'  response 
to  the  Commission's  report.  As  can  be  ex- 
pected in  any  survey,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  delegate  responses.  How- 
ever, every  delegate  report  evidenced  these 
commonly  held  beliefs: 

First,  VICA  members  value  their  vocation- 
al training.  They  consider  the  time  they 
spend  learing  as  crucial,  and  any  shortcom- 
ings in  their  education  will  have  a  direct  and 
lasting  impact  on  their  futures.  They  fully 
support  instruction  in  the  basics,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  their  vocational  training. 

Second,  they  believe  they  will  play  a  key 
role,  as  leaders,  in  reestablishing  America's 
leadership  in  the  industrial  world. 
issue:  content 
"We  recommend  that  State  and  local  high 
school  graduation  requirements  be  strength- 
ened and  that,  at  a  minimum,  all  students 
seeking  a  diploma  be  required  to  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  Five  New  Basics  by 
taking  the  following  curriculum  during 
their  4  years  of  high  school:  (a)  4  years  of 
English:  (b)  3  years  of  mathematics;  (c)  3 
years  of  science;  (d)  3  years  of  social  studies; 
and  (e)  one-half  year  of  computer  sci- 
ence."—Commission  On  Excellence. 

Comment.  In  a  meeting  in  April  with  state 
directors  of  vocational  education.  Secretary 
Terrel  H.  Bell  stated  that  more  emphasis  on 
basic  skills  could  be  good  for  vocational  edu- 
cation because  of  "the  increasing  demand 
and  complexity  of  vocational-technical 
courses." 

Question.  How  would  your  completion  of 
the  New  Basics  better  prepare  you  for  your 
occupational  training  and  future  employ- 
ment? 

Response.  The  issue  of  new  and  expanded 
requirements  drew  the  most  interest  from 
the  delegates.  The  overwhelming  majority 
expressed  a  belief  that  completion  of  the 
New  Basics  would  ensure  a  "well-rounded" 
education,  a  strong  foundation  upon  which 
they  could  build  their  knowledge  and  skills. 
Many  were  concerned  that  they  needed  the 
New  Basics,  not  only  to  excel  in  their  voca- 
tional programs,  but  also  to  succeed  in  con- 
tinuing educational  programs,  whether  at 
the  university  level,  in  seminars  and  work- 
shops, or  at  night  school. 

Virtually  all  of  the  delegates,  however, 
voiced  sentiment  that  the  New  Basics 
should  not  be  required  at  the  expense  of 
their  vocational  training.  Further,  they  felt 
that  some  of  the  requirements  should  be 
completed  in  the  early  high  school  years, 
before  they  began  study  in  their  vocational 
programs.  Secondary  school  stduents  were 
particularly  concerned  that  they  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  earn  a  living  wage  when  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school. 


Specifically,  most  delegates  responded 
that  the  proposed  EInglish  and  mathematics 
requirements  would  directly  relate  to  their 
success  in  their  chosen  occupations.  Almost 
every  respondent  enthusiastically  supported 
the  computer  science  requirement,  stating 
that  they  would  advocate  even  more  time  in 
computer  related  training.  Certainly  these 
students  were  aware  that  "computers  are 
the  wave  of  the  future,  and  the  future 
begins  today. " 

Less  widespread  support  was  evidenced  for 
the  recommended  social  studies  and  science 
courses.  It  appeared  that  if  students  saw  no 
direct  and  immediate  application  for  the 
course,  they  "didn't  need  it"  at  all.  However, 
those  students  enrolled  in  technical  or 
health  occupations  programs  were  vocal  in 
their  support  for  science  education.  Clearly, 
they  saw  a  direct  relationship  to  their  occu- 
pational goals. 

The  postsecondary  delegates  added  a  re- 
quirement of  their  own.  These  students 
stated  that  a  "communications  and  human 
relations"  component  was  essential  to  their 
success  on  the  job. 

issue:  time 

"We  recommend  that  significantly  more 
time  be  devoted  to  learning  the  New  Basics. 
This  will  require  more  effective  use  of  the 
existing  school  day,  a  longer  school  day.  or  a 
lenghtened  school  year." 

Comment.  In  responding  to  the  report. 
Gene  Bottoms.  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  (AVA) 
stated.  "I  think  we  have  lowered  our  expec- 
tations. I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt 
about;  we  have  to  expand  time  (in  school)  if 
students  are  going  to  acquire  all  we  expect 
them  to  know." 

Question.  How  would  you  be  affected  if 
you  spent  more  time  in  school?  Do  yo  need 
more  time  in  school  for  your  occupational 
training? 

Response.  The  two-part  question  on  in- 
creased time  in  school  drew  mixed  responses 
from  the  VICA  delegates.  While  two-thirds 
of  the  secondary  school  students  disagreed 
with  the  recommendation  to  devote  more 
time  in  school  to  learning  the  New  Basics, 
fully  one-half  of  the  postsecondary  task 
force  members  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion. Their  opinions  were  based,  of  course, 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  completed  high 
school  and  had  the  benefit  of  hindsight  sec- 
ondary students  could  not  have. 

The  most  frequently  expressed  comment 
was  that  the  quality  of  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing was  much  more  important  than  the 
quantity  of  time  passed  in  classes.  Delegates 
blamed  poor  use  of  time  on  both  students 
and  teachers:  teachers  who  do  not  provide 
instruction,  and  students  with  poor  atti- 
tudes. 

While  many  of  the  VICA  delegates  were 
not  opposed  to  spending  more  time  in  school 
learning  the  basics,  they  did  voice  concern 
that  students  who  already  find  school 
"boring"  might  be  discouraged  and  inclined 
to  drop  out  of  school.  Some  spoke  of  possi- 
ble student  'burn  out. "  but  one  delegate 
countered  saying,  "students  who  would  com- 
plain about  being  'burned  out'  after  6  to  7 
hours  of  school  are  looking  for  an  excuse 
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and  are  not  mentally  prepared  for  the  world 
of  work." 

There  were  also  mixed  reactions  to  the 
idea  of  increased  time  in  vocational  training. 
Discussion  centered  both  on  the  total 
length  of  the  occupational  training  and  on 
the  length  of  time  spent  each  day  in  voca- 
tional preparation. 

The  delegates  stated  that  more  training 
time  in  their  vocational  programs  would 
allow  students  to  absorb  a  wider  range  of 
more  difficult  occupational  material  so  that 
they  would  be  better  qualified  to  enter  the 
job  market.  "It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
spend  the  additional  time  now  since  we  are 
training  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Not  surprisingly,  students  complained 
that  currently  not  enough  time  is  allocated 
each  day  for  their  occupational  programs. 
"We  don't  have  time  to  complete  all  our  as- 
signed tasks.  It  seems  as  though  we  just  get 
involved  and  suddenly  it's  time  to  clean  up 
and  start  all  over  tomorrow." 

In  another  vein,  students  enrolled  in  coop- 
erative education  programs  worried  about 
loss  of  time  and  training  on  their  jobs  if  the 
school  day  was  lengthened.  But  those  whose 
training  program  did  not  include  coopera- 
tive education  stated  that  they  wished  they 
had  more  time  in  vocational  training  so 
they  could  add  a  work  experience  compo- 
nent to  their  occupational  preparation. 

In  addition  to  sharing  their  concerns 
about  time  in  school,  delegates  also  provided 
constructive  solutions  to  the  problem  of  lim- 
ited time  in  vocational  training.  Their  rec- 
ommendations included:  completing  the 
New  Basics  early  in  the  high  school  years  to 
permit  more  concentrated  study  in  occupa- 
tional programs;  beginning  vocational  train- 
ing at  an  earlier  age;  designing  programs  to 
Include  more  full  days  and  fewer  half  days; 
and  increasing  opportunities  to  add  a  "cap- 
stone" work  experience  program. 

issue:  citizen  involvement 
"We  recommend  that  citizens  across  the 
Nation  hold  educators  and  elected  officials 
responsible  for  providing  the  leadership  nec- 
essary 10  achieve  these  reforms,  and  that 
citizens  provide  the  fiscal  support  and  sta- 
bility required  to  bring  about  the  reforms 
we  propose." 

Comment.  The  Commission  call  upon  edu- 
cators, public  officials,  parents  and  students 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  educational 
reform  proposed  in  this  report  and  to  use 
the  report  as  a  beginning  to  discuss  and 
debate  ways  to  achieve  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. 

Question.  What  could  VICA  members,  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  levels,  do  to  re- 
spond to  the  report?  Also,  how  might  club 
activities  relate  to  our  theme  "Making  US 
First"? 

Response.  In  answering  the  call  for  In- 
volvement by  citizens  across  the  nation  to 
ensure  quality  in  education.  VICA  delegates 
in  Task  Force  meetings  proposed  specific 
recommendations  for  members  who  would 
join  them  In  responding  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  delegates  are  willing  and 
able  to  assist  In  bringing  about  the  educa- 
tional reforms  recommended  in  the  report. 
These  delegates  have  no  place  in  their  plans 
to  be  members  of  a  "silent  majority."  Their 
Ideas  were  educational,  exciting,  and  (best 
of  all)  Inexpensive. 

On  the  whole,  the  delegates  hoped  to  see 
a  continued  focus  on  excellence  In  education 
at  the  national  level  of  VICA.  They  suggest- 
ed that  national  VICA  publications  high- 
light outstanding  and  unusual  activities 
that  address  the  report  of  the  commission 
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and  that  VICA  also  recognize  these  efforts 
at  the  National  leadership  Conference  In 
1984. 

To  carry  the  focus  to  state  level,  delegates 
recommended  that  statewide  projects  be  de- 
veloped, that  state  and  regional  forums  be 
sponsored  by  VICA.  and  that  VICA  mem- 
bers meet  with  state  legislators  to  discuss 
the  Implications  of  the  report  and  plan  cre- 
ative ways  to  implement  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

Special  Interest  centered  on  activities  at 
the  local  club  level,  because  It  Is  here  that 
all  members  can  become  Involved.  In  gener- 
al, delegates  believed  that  every  club  should 
initiate  a  planned  program  of  activities  In 
the  community  to  Include  all  segments  of 
the  population  mentioned  In  the  report. 

The  product  of  the  Task  Force  meetings  Is 
a  proposed  "Action  Agenda  for  Local  Clubs" 
which  Is  outlined  below: 

Set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  for  the  year 
to  Inform  the  community  about  the  Com- 
mission's report.  This  committee  should 
comprise  students,  parents,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, alumni  and  Industry  representa- 
tives. 

Focus  the  plans  of  VICA  standing  commit- 
tees on  response  to  the  report. 

Use  the  theme  of  "Making  U.S.  First/Ex- 
cellence in  Education  "  for  VICA  activities. 

Create  a  public  awareness  campaign  and 
distribute  a  newsletter  or  pamphlet  to  sum- 
marize the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  report.  Follow  up  by  conducting  a 
community  survey. 

Request  time  and  space  from  local  media 
to  report  periodically  on  VICA  activities  re- 
lated to  the  report.  Such  reports  would 
cover  the  Issues  raised  by  the  Commission's 
report,  special  Issues  that  affect  the  commu- 
nity, survey  results.  Interviews  with  commu- 
nity members,  and  suggestions  for  program 
improvement. 

Organize  and  sponsor  activities  to  Involve 
the  citizens  such  as  town  meetings,  panel 
discussions,  or  debates  to  address  the  issues 
of  quality  education. 

Meet  with  the  decision-makers  In  the  com- 
munity Including  .school  boards,  teacher's 
groups,  parent  associations,  business  and 
service  organizations  and  local  government 
representatives.  Ask  to  attend  meetings  and 
talk  about  what's  right  with  the  educational 
system  as  well  as  what  Improvements  need 
to  be  made. 

Conduct  a  Goodwill  Tour  to  both  educa- 
tion and  Industry  focusing  of  excellence  In 
education,  especially  the  quality  training 
VICA  members  receive  in  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Prepare  a  "Report  Card"  on  the  state  of 
the  schools  highlighting  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Hold  an  open  house  to  demonstrate  "ex- 
cellence in  action"'  in  vocational  programs. 

Visit  elementary.  Intermediate  and  junior 
high  schools  to  talk  to  younger  students 
about  the  need  to  get  a  good  education. 

Most  important,  as  an  individual  make  a 
"personal  commitment  to  excellence  In  edu- 
cation." VICA  members  are  encouraged  to 
pledge  to  Improve  In  one  aspect  of  learning 
or  to  design  a  personal  plan  to  tutor  a  stu- 
dent or  adult,  or  provide  needed  training  as- 
sistance. 

CONCLUSION 

America's  workers  have  always  been  the 
link  between  dreams  and  reality.  Their 
skills  and  their  minds  built  America,  and 
VICA  members  are  committed  to  contribut- 
ing their  talents  and  abilities  to  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  strength  of  our  country. 
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While  our  members  are  serious  about 
their  training  and  their  goals  for  the  future, 
experience  has  taught  them  that  often  the 
general  public  perceives  them  In  a  different 
light.  They  hear  about  the  poor  Image  of 
the  vocational  student  and  feel  that  they 
are  sometimes  treated  as  second  class  citi- 
zens. They  are  at  the  same  time  Indignant 
and  hurt.  But  more,  they  are  determined  to 
change  their  Image. 

Despite  (and  because  of)  this,  the  dele- 
gates welcomed  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate on  VICA's  Task  Forces  on  Excellence 
in  Education.  As  members  of  an  association, 
as  citizens  In  a  democracy,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  Itself,  they  hope  to 
carry  home  the  drive  for  quality  education. 
It  is  their  hope,  their  dream  If  you  will,  that 
be  demonstrating  "leadership  In  action"" 
they  win  be  recognized  as  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers. In  the  words  of  Kevin  Yodjas,  1983 
VICA  President  for  the  Postsecondary  Divi- 
sion: "Your  leadership  In  VICA  offers  you  a 
unique  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  you 
can  be  part  of  the  solution,  not  simply  part 
of  the  problem.""* 


RESOLUTION  URGES  CORREC- 
TION OF  YEN/DOLLAR  MISA- 
LINEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  confirm  a  further  deterio- 
ration in  our  international  trade  per- 
formance. During  August,  the  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  reached  a  rec- 
ordbreaking  $7.2  billion,  bringing  the 
total  deficit  for  the  year  to  date  to 
$40.8  billion.  Exports  remained  de- 
pressed, while  imports  rose  3.6  percent 
over  the  previous  month.  If  these 
trends  continue,  our  trade  deficit  will 
reach  an  unprecedented  $70  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Some  experts  now 
believe  that  in  1984  the  deficit  will 
exceed  $100  billion. 

This  dismal  performance  is  one  of 
our  country's  most  serious  economic 
problems.  Its  adverse  consequences  re- 
verberate throughout  our  domestic 
economy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  are  lost  as  exports  stagnate  and 
foreign-made  goods  make  inroads  into 
the  domestic  market.  Based  on  current 
projections,  another  1 V2  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  may  be  lost  to  our  foreign 
competitors  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
In  an  increasingly  internationalized 
economy,  our  prosperity  depends 
heavily  on  the  continued  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  goods  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  cannot  attain  full  recovery 
as  long  as  our  foreign  trade  picture  re- 
mains so  bleak. 

A  principal  factor  in  the  erosion  of 
our  international  competitive  position 
is  the  abnormally  high  value  of  the 
dollar  on  foreign  exchange  markets. 
The  dollar  has  appreciated  over  35 
percent  against  foreign  currencies  over 
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the  past  ^  years,  increasing  7.5  percent 
just  sine*  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  splraling  valuation  msJces  Ameri- 
can products  more  expensive  abroad, 
while  giying  Imports  a  substantial 
price  advantage  on  the  domestic 
market.  ]>/en  with  the  most  vigorous 
programs  of  capital  Investment  and 
productivity  improvement,  American 
firms  can  hardly  hope  to  offset  the  20 
percent  (r  larger  advantage  accruing 
to  major  competitors  through  misa- 
lined  exchange  rates.  Such  an  advan- 
tage give  3  Japanese  car  manufactur- 
ers, for  example,  a  virtually  insur- 
mountab  e  edge  in  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile market,  allowing  them  to  un- 
dersell Ainerican  cars  or  to  reap  exces- 
sive profits  of  $800  or  more  for  every 
car  sold. 

The  ciarent  imbalance  in  the  yen/ 
dollar  retitionship  poses  special  hard- 
ships as  aur  domestic  firms  struggle  to 
compete  tarlth  the  Japanese  in  so  many 
vital  indjistrial  sectors.  Not  only  can 
Japanesecompanies  easily  penetrate 
the  American  market  with  artificially 
priced  gQods,  they  can  also  offer  un- 
beatable terms  to  potential  customers 
in  third  countries.  The  results  are 
graphically  depicted  in  the  looming 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  amounting  to 
$2  billion  in  July,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  our  tolal  trade  deficit. 

As  youjare  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  is  giving  rise  to  strong 
protectionist  pressures  in  this  country. 
Unless  our  underlying  trade  difficul- 
ties withfjapan  are  quickly  and  effec- 
tively addressed  at  their  source,  we  are 
apt  to  stumble  into  a  full-scale  inter- 
national trade  war  that  will  have  ir- 
reparably consequences  for  our  rela- 
tionship with  a  key  trade  partner  and 
diplomat  Ic  ally. 

ffigh-kvel  officials  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  recognized  the  deleteri- 
ous effe<ts  of  an  overvalued  dollar  on 
our  econ  jmic  performance.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce,  as  quoted  recently 
In  the  W  all  Street  Journal,  has  stated 
that  l)eciiuse  of  the  dollar's  continued 
strength]  a  rapid  near-term  recovery  is 
unlikely.  Turning  the  tide  of  this  sea 
of  red  in  c  will  require  a  lower  dollar. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  a 
problem,  and  quite  another  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  given  the  currency  imbal- 
ance issie  the  attention  it  deserves  in 
view  of  ts  widespread  adverse  effects 
on  dom<  stic  economic  expansion  and 
trade  relations.  This  official  neglect 
gives  sp<culators  free  rein  to  drive  up 
the  valu ;  of  the  dollar  and  ignores  the 
many  distortions  in  international 
trade  an  i  investment  flows  that  could 
be  allev  ated  through  more  forceful 
govemm  ental  action  and  cooperation. 

The  ui  ichecked.  unreasonable  appre- 
ciation c  f  the  dollar  is  something  that 
we  can,  ind  must,  do  more  about  than 
simply  acknowledge  and  deplore.  For- 
eign leaders,  including  the  Japanese, 
have  re)eatedly  expressed  their  con- 
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cem  over  the  current  misalinements 
and  volatility  in  international  ex- 
change markets  and  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  take  corrective 
action.  The  administration  itself  dem- 
onstrated this  past  summer  that  its  re- 
fusal to  intervene  to  curb  the  dollar's 
strength  is  not  absolute,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment intervention  is  justifiable  as  a 
means  to  correct  disorderly  market 
conditions. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  establish  a 
more  equitable  and  durable  equilibri- 
um in  exchange-rate  relationships  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  favorable 
international  climate  for  cooperation 
and  developing  and  applying  more  ef- 
fective and  compatible  national  policy 
measures.  Greater  evidence  that  our 
Government  recognizes  the  currency 
imbalance  problem  suid  is  willing  to 
take  appropriate  corrective  measures 
would  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
stabilizing  effect  on  international  ex- 
change markets. 

The  President  will  shortly  have  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  take  a  significant 
step  toward  the  resolution  of  this 
issue.  In  scheduled  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  other 
Japanese  officials  during  his  forth- 
coming trip  to  Asia,  the  President 
should  give  priority  attention  to  the 
existing  yen/dollar  misalinement  and 
explore  compatible  national  measures 
to  achieve  better  balance  and  stability 
between  the  two  currencies.  Such 
measures  could  include  actions  to 
create  greater  equality  in  the  access  of 
foreign  investors  to  domestic  capital 
markets,  to  reduce  disparities  in  inter- 
est-rate levels  prevailing  in  the  two 
countries,  to  enhance  the  internation- 
al status  of  the  Japanese  currency, 
and  to  achieve  more  coordinated  and 
effective  government  intervention  in 
foreign  exchange  markets  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
focus  on  the  currency  imbalance  prob- 
lem in  his  forthcoming  discussions 
with  Japanese  Government  leaders.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  express  a 
clear  sense  of  urgency  and  priority  in 
dealing  with  this  vitally  important 
issue.  We  must  put  on  record  our  com- 
mitment not  only  to  the  removal  of 
exchange-rate  distortions  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  but  also  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  the  frustration  and  hardship 
experienced  by  so  many  of  our  indus- 
tries and  workers,  faced  with  a  deterio- 
rating position  in  world  trade  that 
they  alone  are  powerless  to  overcome. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
insert  the  text  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BONKER)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee: 
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H.  Res.  - 

Urging  the  President  to  give  priority  at- 
tention, in  forthcoming  discussions  with 
Japanese  government  leaders,  to  current  im- 
balances in  the  yen-dollar  relationship 
having  an  adverse  impact  on  United  States 
goods  and  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Whereas  the  continuing  misalignment  of 
the  yen  with  the  United  States  dollar  is  a 
principal  factor  undermining  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  goods  and  services 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  has  been  the 
loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  the  United  States  and  a  major  Impedi- 
ment to  domestic  economic  recovery;  and 

Whereas  such  misalignment  is  resulting  in 
a  growing  deficit  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign trade  and  giving  rise  to  pressures  to  re- 
strict the  entry  of  foreign  goods,  services 
and  investments  in  interstate  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  the  current  misalignment  be- 
tween the  yen  and  the  dollar  is  an  underly- 
ing cause  of  many  of  the  issues  now  trou- 
bling the  economic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Japan;  and 

Whereas  discrepancies  in  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  in  policies  affecting  capital 
marlcets  adopted  by  the  govemmenU  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  important 
factors  contributing  to  such  misalignment; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  is  scheduled  to 
meet  with  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  and 
other  Japanese  government  officials  in  No- 
vember: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that: 

(1)  the  President  should  give  priority  at- 
tention, in  forthcoming  discussions  with 
Japanese  government  officials,  to  current 
imbalances  in  the  yen-dollar  exchange  rate 
and  to  the  development  of  compatible  na- 
tional measures  by  the  governments  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  to  achieve  the 
earliest  possible  realignment  of  the  yen  and 
the  dollar  and  greater  equilibrium  in  the 
flow  of  goods,  services  and  investments  in 
the  foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries;  and 

(2)  such  measures  should  include  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanisms  for  close  and  con- 
tinuous consultations  and  policy  coordina- 
tion between  the  governments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  yen  rela- 
tive to  the  dollar  within  acceptable  bounds, 
reducing  disparities  in  interest-rate  levels. 
and  achieving  equivalent  access  of  foreign 
investors  to  domestic  capital  marlcets.* 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE 
HANDICAPPED  WEEK 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  "National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week."  In 
recent  years,  many  advancements  have 
been  made  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  handicapped,  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  primarily 
through  increased  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities. 
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These  opportunities  have  helped  the 
disabled  to  lead  independent  and  pro- 
ductive lives.  As  the  public  and  private 
commitment  to  the  handicapped  has 
increased,  the  number  of  job  opportu- 
nities suited  to  both  the  talents  and 
needs  of  the  handicapped  have  also  in- 
creased. 

Passage  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Act  marked  a  milestone 
for  disabled  Americans,  and  promoting 
the  goals  set  forth  in  this  landmark 
legislation  remains  one  of  our  most 
important  congressional  priorities. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  for 
the  handicapped,  even  with  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The 
handicapped  still  face  employment 
and  wage  discrimination  because  of 
their  disabilities;  their  mobility  is  still 
hampered  by  transportation  and  ar- 
chitectural barriers.  There  is  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Congress 
which  I  have  cosponsored  to  address 
these  and  other  issues  of  concern  to 
the  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  believed 
strongly  in  the  need  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities and  equity  for  the  handi 
capped.  We  must  remain  vigilant  in 
promoting  these  most  worthwhile 
goals.  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week  offers  an  excellent 
means  through  which  we  can  focus  on 
the  needs  of  the  disabled,  and  reaffirm 
our  enduring  commitment  to  handi- 
capped Americans  and  their  inalien- 
able right  to  work  and  prosper  in  our 
society.* 


A  CONDUCIVE  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  SUPERCOMPUTERS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  faces  a  great  technologi- 
cal challenge  from  competitors.  Our 
preeminent  position  in  technology 
steadily  erodes  under  foreign  develop- 
ments. The  recent  Japanese  emphasis 
on  high  technology  development,  with 
specific  interest  in  supercomputers, 
could  have  vast  economic  and  security 
consequences  for  the  United  States. 

Supercomputers,  today's  computing 
systems  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
power  and  speed,  play  integral  roles  in 
scientific  and  engineering  research. 
Many  problems  in  energy  resource  de- 
velopment, environmental  monitoring, 
and  weapons  systems  design  require 
supercomputers  for  solution.  Also,  de- 
velopment of  future  generations  of 
electronics  products  often  depend 
upon  the  current  generation  of  super- 
computers. 

Concern  over  maintaining  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  supercomputers  prompted  re- 
searchers, executives,  and  policymak- 
ers from  universities,  industry,  nation- 
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al  laboratories,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  in  August  at  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  for  the 
conference  "Frontiers  of  Supercom- 
puting".  The  Federal  role  in  stimulat- 
ing continued  progress  in  supercom- 
puter technology  emerged  as  an  over- 
riding concern  of  the  participants. 

William  C.  Norris.  chairman  of  the 
board  at  Control  Data  Corp..  present- 
ed a  provocative  and  thoughtful  paper 
outlining  a  general  plan  for  supercom- 
puter development.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  minute  to  review 
this  paper. 

The  paper  follows: 

A  Conducive  Environment  For 

StJPERCOMPUTERS 

(Presented  by  William  C.  Norris  to  the 
"Frontiers  of  Supercomputing"  Confer- 
ence, Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 
Aug.  18.  1983) 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  participate  In  this  Important  meet- 
ing. Let  me  begin  by  noting  that  we  must  in- 
crease our  efficiency  in  developing  and  ap- 
plying technology  if  this  country  is  to  re- 
verse its  steadily  eroding  position  as  the 
world's  technological  leader.  Further,  the 
most  important  single  step  in  achieving  this 
objective  is  a  vast  increase  in  technological 
cooperation. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  topic  of  a  conducive  environment 
for  supercomputers  which  Dr.  Kerr  asked 
me  to  address  today. 

Our  once  strong  position  in  technology 
has  been  steadily  eroding  as  Japan  and 
other  countries  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  accelerate  their  development  and 
application  of  advanced  technology.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  foreign  competitors  have 
greatly  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures,  have  dramatically  in- 
creased the  number  of  trained  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  available  to  them,  re- 
duced the  cost  of  capital  for  this  key  indus- 
try, reduced  needless  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  technology  development,  and  fos- 
tered growth  In  targeted  areas. 

Clearly,  the  greatest  progress  In  advanc- 
ing and  exploiting  technology  has  been 
made  by  Japan  in  targeted  industries  where 
the  Japanese  Government  has  promoted  co- 
operation among  industry  members  at  the 
base  technology  level  as  a  key  ingredient  for 
success. 

Automobile,  steel,  shipbuilding  and  con- 
sumer electronics  were  the  principal  Japa- 
nese industries  targeted  for  development  in 
the  generation  after  World  War  II.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  Japanese  successes  In 
these  areas. 

Today,  microelectronics  and  computers 
have  replaced  them  as  the  most  highly  sub- 
sidized industries  and  the  supercomputer 
sector  has  a  particularly  high  priority 
within  their  general  thrust.  This  strategy  is 
an  ominous  threat  which  has  serious  impli- 
cations for  virtually  all  modem  industries 
because  superior  microelectronics  and  com- 
puter technology  provide  the  critical  basis 
for  competitive  advantages  in  almost  all 
other  industries.  Beyond  the  threat  to  in- 
dustry is  the  threat  to  our  national  security. 
This  country  can  ill  afford  to  lag  in  semi- 
conductor and  computer  technologies  be- 
cause they  underpin  the  superiority  of  most 
of  our  weapons  systems. 

An  adequate  response  requires  myriad  ac- 
tions: However,  increased  technological  co- 
operation Is  a  key  element  which  must  In- 
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elude  cooperation  among  large  companies, 
between  large  and  small  companies,  and 
among  industry  academia  and  government. 
I  should  also  emphasize  that  to  achieve  the 
scope  and  depth  of  cooperation  needed  will 
require  legislation  to  clarify  our  anti-trust 
laws.  Appropriate  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  there 
ts  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can  become  law. 

But.  let  me  return  specifically  to  super- 
computers, and  provide  some  perspective  on 
the  environment  which  spawned  it,  what 
history  has  taught  us,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  and  enhance  it. 

First,  let  me  observe  that  supercomputers 
simply  cannot  be  designed,  developed,  man- 
ufactured and  brought  to  useful  application 
in  society  without  a  vast  underpinning  of  re- 
search and  advanced  technology. 

Technologies  that  are  vital  to  supercom- 
puters include  thermodynamics,  surface 
analysis,  mathematics,  material  science, 
device  physics,  very  large  scale  integrated 
circuits,  sophisticated  manufacturing  tech- 
nology, including  robotics,  computer  aided 
design  software  and  the  list  goes  on. 

So,  any  discussion  of  a  fertile  environment 
for  supercomputers  must  deal  in  part  with 
the  more  general  requirement  for  technolo- 
gy development,  application  and  leadership 
in  a  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  that  I  should 
answer  is,  "What  is  a  supercomputer?" 
Today,  I  want  to  restrict  myself  to  the  breed 
which  is  commonly  known  as  large  scale  sci- 
entific computers.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  world  of  so-called  artificial  intelli- 
gence as  impKjrtant  as  that  may  be.  Such 
"super-intelligent"  machines  wUl  no  doubt 
depend  on  many  of  the  same  advanced  tech- 
nologies as  supercomputers,  but  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  supercomputer  development  are 
the  ones  which  require  special  attention  at 
this  point. 

That  leaves  me  with  the  need  to  define 
the  term  "supercomputer"  in  the  context  of 
scientific  computing.  A  simple  definition  is 
that  it  is  "Today's  most  powerful  comput- 
er."  Thus,  in  their  day.  the  ENIAC.  the 
EDVAC.  the  UNIVAC  1100  series,  the  CDC 
6600.  the  CDC  7600.  the  GRAY  1,  and  the 
CYBER  205  could  be  legitimately  tagged  as 
supercomputers.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  re- 
strict the  title  to  machines  produced  in 
quantity  once  we  got  through  the  first 
flurry  of  invention  that  occurred  in  the 
decade  Immediately  after  World  War  II. 

ENVIRONMENT  WHICH  GAVE  BIRTH  TO 
SUPERCOMPUTERS 

History  shows  that  each  of  these  comput- 
ers was  designed  and  developed  by  small 
teams  of  highly  capable  technologists  usual- 
ly in  an  environment  of  high  risk  but  none 
of  them  would  have  succeeded  without  the 
underpinning  of  advanced  technology  which 
resulted  from  years  of  Federal  Government 
research  and  development  funding  nurtured 
in  an  environment  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government,  universities  and 
industry. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  rate  of 
supercomputer  innovation  has  declined 
during  the  last  decade  with  a  time  lag  of 
five  to  ten  years  behind  the  decline  of  the 
Federal  Government  support  of  the  base 
technologies  required  for  supercomputer  de- 
velopment, which  was  high  in  the  1950s  and 
1960's  but  declined  in  the  1970s. 

In  the  1940's  and  early  1950s  the  direct 
Federal  Government  funding  of  supercom- 
puter development  leaned  heavily  on  the 
vast  reservoir  of  electronic  technology  de- 
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veloped  u  ider  Government  auspices  during 
World  vii  II. 
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cle^  that  the  decades  of  the  1950's 
were  a  most  fertile  time  for  the 
advancen*nt  of  supercomputers.  The  envi- 
ronment vas  characterized  by  enlightened 
self-interest  and  financial  support  from 
knowledgi  able  government  agencies  work- 
ing with  small  entrepreneurial  terms  of 
computer  engineers  focused  on  the  creation 
of  a  sing  e  product.  The  work  was  under- 
pinned bj  a  vast  reservoir  of  base  technol- 
ogies deri  ed  largely  by  government  funding 
in  the  nai  onal  laboratories,  universities  and 
major  conpany  basic  and  applied  research 
organizati  ons 


late   1950s  and   1960's  assistance 

national  laboratories  was  very  im- 

e  orders  from  Livermore  for  the 

and  CDC  7600  computers  was  of 

help  in  alleviating  the  risk  for 

The  technical  assistance  pro- 
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!  ystem  software,  was  also  invalu- 
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Seymour  Cray's  development  group 
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important  to  note  that  the  avail- 
risk  capital  for  small  companies 
leriod  since  World  War  II  has  been 
of  the  U.S.  economy  which  was 
spawning  the  entrepreneurial  enter- 
have  done  most  to  accelerate  the 
he  art  in  supercomputers.  Eckert 
Mauf hly,  ERA.  Control  Data,  and  Cray 
and  salient  examples. 

LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY 

wjorldwide    market    for    supercom- 

small.  Although  growth  is  expect- 

le  next  generation,  it  is  only  capa- 

sv  pporting  a  few  competitors  world- 

Thjs.  the  supercomputer  market  can 

entered  with  the  hope  of  a  reasonable 

owever,  most  companies  opt   for 

markets  with  lower  risk  and  the  po- 

greater  returns.  Or  it  can  be  en- 

an  item  of  corporate  prestige  with 

that  the  beneficial  image  which  it 
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carries  will  provide  better  than  average  re- 
turns in  other  product  and  service  lines  of 
the  company.  To  say  the  least,  the  second 
motivation  is  too  tenuous  a  proposition  on 
which  to  bet  our  national  survival  and  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

For  whatever  reason  entry  is  attempted 
into  the  supercomputer  market,  I  have  to 
conclude  that  direct  government  support  is 
necessary.  It  should  take  two  forms.  The 
first  is  to  provide  funding  for  national  labs 
and  universities  to  buy  and  use  supercom- 
puters. This  will  serve  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  market  so  that  more  competitors  can 
stay  in  the  game.  Secondly,  it  will  help  enor- 
mously in  the  development  of  base  technol- 
ogy within  the  national  labs  and  universities 
and  that  technology  can,  in  part,  be  the  cat- 
alyst for  new  advances  in  supercomputers. 

The  funding  available  for  national  labora- 
tories and  universities  to  buy  supercom- 
puters has  seriously  declined  since  1970.  For 
example,  since  that  time  Control  Data  has 
delivered  85  Cyber  7600  and  Cyber  176  com- 
puter systems,  not  one  of  which  was  pro- 
cured for  a  university  in  this  country.  In 
contrast,  we  have  delivered  seven  7600  sys- 
tems to  universities  abroad.  Two  Cyber  205 
systems  are  installed  in  U.S.  universities, 
while  three  are  installed  and  a  fourth  is  on 
order  in  European  universities.  And  we 
wonder  why  the  rest  of  the  world  is  gaining 
on  us  so  rapidly  in  basic  research  and  ad- 
vanced technology! 

To  the  tjest  of  my  knowledge,  there  are 
only  three  supercomputers  installed  in  U.S. 
universities  today— at  Colorado  State,  Min- 
nesota, and  Purdue.  Each  of  them  is  under- 
utilized and  other  university  researchers  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  their  research 
benefits  because  of  lack  of  funds.  So,  first, 
lets  increase  government  funding  for  the 
purchase  and  use  of  supercomputers  within 
the  national  laboratories  and  universities, 
particularly  the  latter. 

The  second  needed  form  of  support  is  for 
the  government  to  assume  more  of  the 
funding  risk  for  supercomputer  develop- 
ment and  the  advanced  technology  on 
which  it  relies.  Industrial  cooperative  enter- 
prises such  as  the  Microelectronics  and 
Computer  Technology  Corp.  and  Semicon- 
ductor Research  Corp.,  can  bear  some  of 
that  advanced  technology  burden  but  not 
enough  of  it. 

The  funding  risk  for  actual  supercom- 
puter development  can  be  alleviated  by  a 
commitment  to  purchase  quantities  of  su- 
percomputers in  advance  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

Direct  government  R&D  funding  beyond 
basic  advanced  technology  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  area  of  applications.  Learn- 
ing to  fully  use  the  power  of  new  architec- 
tures is  a  painfully  slow  process,  but  this 
could  be  much  faster  if  there  was  more  di- 
rectly sponsored  government  work  in  uni- 
versities and  laboratories  as  means  of  better 
applying  these  machines  to  important  class- 
es of  problems. 

The  second  lesson  from  history  is  that  the 
product  development,  per  se,  is  best  done  by 
small  engineering  teams  working  in  an  envi- 
ronment which  is  uncluttered  by  bureaucra- 
cy. The  small  company  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  conducive  environment  for  such  devel- 
opment. It  is  entrepreneurial.  It  is  dedicat- 
ed. Its  personnel  have  fortunes  to  gain  from 
success  and  bankruptcy  to  face  from  failure. 
There  is  no  better  motivation  for  hard  and 
creative  work.  The  small  company  lacks 
deep  pockets  and  is  therefore  forced  to 
focus  on  the  simple  direct  route  to  success. 

Government  agencies  and  national  labora- 
tories who  place  advanced  orders  can  look 
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forward  to  a  far  closer  working  relationship 
with  a  small  company  than  is  possible  with 
a  large  corporation.  That  relationship  can 
be  the  stimulus  for  more  beneficial  coopera- 
tion between  the  parties  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  chief  executive  is  in- 
evitably more  accessible— and  if  the  small 
company  gets  out  of  line,  the  government's 
kick,  if  it  chooses  to  kick,  will  be  felt  far 
more  keenly  in  a  small  company  than  in  a 
big  one. 

The  government  also,  it  seems  to  me  is 
less  vulnerable  to  the  accusation  and  fact  of 
providing  unfair  competitive  advantage  to 
the  small  company  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  same  contract  were  awarded  to  an  es- 
tablished competitor. 

There  is  also  enormous  untapped  poten- 
tial which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem  by  way  of  greatly  increased  coop- 
eration between  large  business  and  small 
business.  Studies  show  that  small  companies 
produced  twenty-four  times  more  innova- 
tions per  dollar  than  larger  ones. 

By  making  available  its  underutilized 
technology  and  by  offering  its  professional 
and  management  assistance  to  a  small  com- 
pany, a  large  company  can  realize  additional 
income  from  past  investment  and  through 
equity  investments  in  and  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  with  small  companies, 
large  companies  can  gain  more  economical 
access  to  new  products  and  markets.  Several 
years  ago  my  company  started  a  program 
for  making  equity  investments  in  small  com- 
panies and  offering  other  types  of  assist- 
ance. There  are  now  over  70  of  these  compa- 
nies, many  of  which  are  developing  products 
and  services  using  Control  Data  technology 
as  well  as  their  own.  In  some  cases.  Control 
Data  markets  the  resulting  products;  in 
some  cases,  both  of  us  do  and  in  many 
cases— especially  those  involving  specialized 
markets,  the  small  company  has  sole  mar- 
keting responsibility. 

The  potential  of  cooperation  between 
large  and  small  business,  particularly  in  the 
context  of  supercomputer  development,  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  This  opportunity 
is  not  as  readily  available  to  other  countries 
because  of  lack  of  a  well  developed  securi- 
ties market  where  equity  capital  can  be 
raised  by  small  companies.  Therefore,  we 
must  capitalize  on  it  just  as  the  Japanese 
capitalize  on  the  unique  attributes  of  their 
cultures. 

THE  FUTURE 

What,  then,  should  be  the  future  course 
of  action  for  the  United  States?  Much  of 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  implicit  in 
what  I  have  already  said. 

First,  cooperation  is  required  among  gov- 
ernment, universities  and  industry  in  the 
development  of  base  technologies  which  are 
vital  to  effective  supercomputer  product  de- 
velopment. Some  progress  is  being  made. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government, 
as  evidenced  by  initiatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Department  of  Defense 
is  prepared  to  take  needed  steps  with  regard 
to  base  technologies.  On  the  industry  side. 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Corp.  (MCC),  a  consortium  of  large  compa- 
nies in  those  industries,  has  ambitious  plans 
to  derive  some  of  the  needed  base  technol- 
ogies. MCC  is  probably  the  best  vehicle,  but 
it  clearly  needs  a  greater  resource  commit- 
ment if  it  is  to  fully  achieve  its  potential. 

Semiconductor  Research  Corp.  (SRC)  is 
another  important  cooperative  effort  and  its 
work  is  in  consonance  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  MCC. 
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MCC  and  SRC  exist.  They  can  be  major 
conduits  for  government  support  of  some  of 
the  needed  base  technologies.  In  addition  to 
the  concentration  of  Intellectual  and  capital 
resources  which  MCC  and  SRC  provide, 
they  are  also  very  Important  vehicles  for 
the  widespread  dissemination  of  resultant 
technologies  for  greater  national  gain  and 
enhanced  competition  within  the  industry. 

The  second  point  is  the  need  for  direct 
government  support.  One  obvious  form  is 
just  increased  funding  for  national  labs  and 
universities  to  buy  and  use  supercomputers. 
But  beyond  that,  government  must  assume 
more  of  the  funding  risk  for  supercomputer 
development.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by 
advanced  commitment  to  the  purchase  of 
successfully  developed  supercomputer  sys- 
tems in  order  to  assure  the  developers  a 
start  in  a  market. 

Direct  government  support  is  also  needed 
to  bring  about  widespread  acceptance  of  ma- 
chine architectures  which  are  different 
from  traditional  scalar  machines.  The  gov- 
ernment can  and  should  do  this  by  concen- 
trating funding  In  universities  on  research 
in  applying  those  non-traditional  architec- 
tures to  major  scientific  applications. 

The  third  and  final  point  is  the  need  to 
foster  smaller  entrepreneurial  companies 
engaged  in  the  development  of  supercom- 
puters. This  is  a  responsibility  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Government  can 
clearly  help  by  the  way  In  which  it  channels 
procurement  funds.  Industry,  however,  has 
the  prime  responsibility  and  this  must  take 
the  form  of  greatly  increased  cooperation 
between  large  business  and  small  business. 
The  best  way  I  know  to  show  what  needs  to 
be  done  is  by  example,  and  that's  what  Con- 
trol Data  Intends  to  do. 

Tonight  for  the  first  time.  I  am  announc- 
ing that  Control  Data  Is  helping  to  establish 
this  month  a  new  supercomputer  company 
whose  name  is  ETA  Systems.  Control  Data 
will  take  a  minority  position  in  ETA  and  the 
rest  will  be  held  by  its  employees  and  the 
public. 

The  business  purpose  of  ETA  systems  is 
very  simply  to  design,  manufacture,  and 
market  the  world's  fastest  scientific  comput- 
ers. Its  Initial  product  mission  will  be  to  de- 
velop a  10  Gigaflop  machine  for  delivery  by 
the  end  of  1986.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ar- 
chitecture, VLSI  Technology,  and  software 
that  Control  Data  has  been  developing 
under  the  project  for  successor  machines  to 
the  Cyber  205  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
enterprise. 

But  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  Is  only 
an  initial  supportive  measure.  One  of  the 
major  secondary  benefits  of  supercomputer 
development  at  Control  Data  has  been  the 
flow  of  technology  from  that  group  to  the 
main  computer  product  line.  Through  cross 
licensing  arrangements,  with  ETA  Systems, 
we  will  continue  to  enjoy  such  benefits.  In 
fact,  we  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  an  increased 
and  long-term  technological  benefit  to  our 
computer  product  line.  And  so  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  this  will  be  Control  Data's 
customers,  present  and  future,  from  super- 
computers to  the  bottom  of  the  line. 

There's  much  more  that  could  be  said,  but 
time  Is  running  out  and  so  let  me  close  with 
one  last  point. 

Through  its  26  years.  Control  Data  has 
been  a  leader  and  an  Innovator  In  many  re- 
gards. But  perhaps  the  most  Important  of 
these  has  been  with  regard  to  technological 
cooperation.  Because  of  these  undertakings, 
not  only  has  Control  Data  survived  and 
prospered,  but  literally  thousands  of  small 
companies  have  had  access  to  more  afford- 
able technology  and  products. 
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And  with  ETA  Systems,  we  are  taking  yet 
another  step— one  which  will  not  only  help 
assure  Control  Data's  future  in  supercom- 
puters but  also  help  assure  our  Nation  of 
leadership  In  an  arena  of  vital  national  im- 
portance. 

Thank  you.* 
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life  of  our  Nation.  During  National 
Port  Week,  I  ask  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  men  and  women  of  the 
port  industry  whose  ingenuity— perse- 
verance—and  dedication  have  made 
our  system  of  ports  one  admired  by 
nations  throughout  the  world.* 


NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK, 
OCTOBER  2-8.  1983 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
this  Sunday,  we  celebrate  National 
Port  Week— a  time  set-aside  by  con- 
gressional resolution  and  Presidential 
proclamation  to  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  our  coastal— inland— and 
Great  Lakes  ports.  These  gateways  of 
commerce  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  both  our  Nation's  economic 
health  and  defense. 

First,  consider  the  importance  of 
ports  to  the  economic  life  of  our 
Nation.  Each  year,  our  ports  are  the 
conduits  through  which  pass  goods 
worth  billions  of  dollars.  As  vital  links 
in  the  U.S.  intercoastal  and  domestic 
trade  process,  ports  help: 

Insure  the  efficient  aiid  safe  export 
of  U.S.-produced  goods  to  foreign  mar- 
kets; 

The  prompt  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  marketplace; 
and 

The  widest  selection  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  consumers. 

The  port  infrastructure  which 
achieves  these  goals  is  only  main- 
tained through  substantial  investment 
by  local  port  entities— and  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  waterfront  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  port  Industry  is  responsible  for 
more  than  1  million  jobs— and.  in  1982, 
generated  a  total  of  $70  billion  in 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  In  1982,  the  industry's  tax 
payments  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  exceeded  $15  billion— and 
customs  duties  collected  at  ports  were 
approximately  $6  billion. 

Aside  from  these  important  econom- 
ic contributions  to  our  national  well- 
being,  our  ports  play  a  major  role  in 
our  national  defense.  Not  only  do 
ports  such  as  Norfolk,  San  Diego, 
and— most  recently— New  York  serve 
as  naval  support  facilities,  but  these 
and  other  ports  would  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  shipment  of  arms,  sup- 
plies, and  troops  to  any  foreign  battle- 
field. It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  materials  needed  to  support  a  for- 
eign military  action  would  pass 
through  our  national  port  system 
before  reaching  our  troops  stationed 
overseas. 

These  few  words  offer  only  an  over- 
view of  the  port  industry— and  the 
critical  role  that  industry  plays  in  the 


LET  US  END  WASTE  AND  FRAUD 
IN  THE  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT ARENA 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Representative  Berkley  Bedell  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  serious  question  of  fraud  in  our 
military  procurement.  Quite  simply 
our  bill  would  restore  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  the  original  Federal  False 
Claims  Act  passed  in  1863  and  linown 
as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Law, 

Congress  first  enacted  the  False 
Claims  Act  of  1863  in  response  to  the 
widespread  corruption,  fraud  and 
misuse  of  Federal  funds  during  the 
Civil  War.  Few  private  actions  imder 
the  False  Claims  Act  were  reported 
prior  to  the  1940's,  and,  other  than  a 
minor  substitution  of  words  in  1936, 
the  act  remained  unchanged  until 
1943.  In  1943,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
United  States  ex  rel.  Marcus  v.  Hess, 
317  U.S.  537.  approved  a  plaintiff's  suit 
based  upon  the  act.  Subsequently, 
after  the  involvement  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Congress  amended  the 
law.  in  effect  removing  the  teeth  from 
it. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  present  law? 
Plenty.  For  example,  a  private  citizen 
may  file  suit  alleging  fraud  in  Govern- 
ment transactions.  However,  after  he 
files  the  suit,  his  filing,  along  with  all 
the  evidence,  is  turned  over  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  then 
has  60  days  to  enter  an  appearance 
and  then  6  months  after  entering  an 
appearance  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  proceed.  If  they  decide  to  proceed, 
the  citizen  is  then  out  of  the  case  and 
the  Government  can  proceed  as  it  sees 
fit.  In  fact,  they  can  then  simply  ask 
for  dismissal  of  the  case. 

Another  major  problem  involves  the 
question  of  what  is  evidence?  If  the 
Government  decides  not  to  proceed, 
the  court  can  still  dismiss  an  action 
brought  by  the  private  citizen  if  the 
case  is  based  upon  "evidence  or  infor- 
mation the  Government  had  when  the 
action  was  brought."  One  can  see  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case 
where  evidence  is  not  somewhere  in 
the  hands  of  some  Government  offi- 
cial. 

Still  other  problems  exist.  For  exam- 
ple: 

The  amount  of  awards  for  a  private 
citizen  are  now  10  percent  if  the  Gov- 
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Thoi-o  ii  nnthinir  that  could  make  their       I  was  so   Impressed  with  Ms.  Her- 
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emment  proceeds  and  wins  juid  25  per- 
cent if  tlie  citizen  proceeds  and  wins. 
The  amo  jnts  used  to  be  25  and  50  per- 
cent; 

Also,  in  every  Instance  in  the  law, 
the  citiwn  "may"  collect.  This  leaves 
the  decLfon  to  the  courts  whether  or 
not  the  icitizen's  efforts  were  worth- 
while even  if  his  case  is  proven. 

As  onej can  see,  the  deck  is  stacked 
and  not  i  n  favor  of  the  public  interest. 
In  such  cases  how  can  the  Govern- 
ment always  be  ignorant  of  wrongdo- 
ing? Oftsn  Government  officials  are 
party  to  the  fraud.  Also,  why  should 
the  Deps  rtment  of  Justice  be  allowed 
such  wide  authority?  As  A.  Ernest 
Pitzgerall.  head  of  the  Management 
Systems  Office,  U.S.  Air  Force,  has 
said: 

When  di  1  you  last  see  the  King's  Attorney 
(the  Attoriey  General)  prosecute  one  of  the 
Kings  mai  (a  Presidential  appointee)  for 
doing  the  Kings  business  (handing  out  pa- 
tronage)? 

So  what  does  the  Ireland-Bedell  bill 
do?  It  reiitores  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Law. 

First,  reduces  the  time  from  6 
months  i  o  60  days  that  th&  Govern- 
ment has  to  proceed  with  an  action. 

Second  the  private  citizen  must 
come  forward  with  evidence  that  the 
Government  has  not  previously  used 
in  a  publ:  c  proceeding. 

Third,  estores  the  25  and  50  percent 
levels  of  proceeds  for  successful  pri- 
vate plaintiffs  (these  figures  still 
assume  I  hat  the  Government  would 
collect  al  I  its  damages  as  well  as  a  fine 
since  the  law  as  is  calls  for  double 
damages! . 

Fourth,  changes  the  law  so  that  a 
successful  plantiff  "shall"  receive  his 
proceeds. 

Fiith.  assures  that  no  individual  who 
is  a  participant  to  a  fraud  may  proceed 
with  an  i  iction.  Abrahaim  Lincoln  once 
said: 

What  (X  nstitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  aiid  independence?  It  is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea 
coasts,  our  Army  and  our  Navy.  These  are 
not  our  ellance  against  tyranny.  All  of 
those  ma  /  be  turned  against  us  without 
making  xu  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our  reli- 
ance is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit 
which  prised  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men,  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  des- 
potism at  your  own  door. 

We  miist  restore  the  public's  faith 
that  we  in  Government  are  fairly  and 
efficient  y  spending  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Sf  eaker,  today  Mr.  Bedell  and  I 
have  sen  t  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  letters  on  this  issue. 
We  have  asked  them  to  join  us  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  root  out  and  end 
fraud  aiid  waste  in  the  military  pro- 
curement area  and  to  support  our  leg- 
islation. The  solutions  to  the  problem 
are  not  I  hat  complex  and  can  be  set  in 
place  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  if  we  all  seriously  commit  our- 
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selves  to  the  effort.  We  would  welcome 
any  colleagues  who  would  like  to  sup- 
port us  in  this  effort. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  Octobers,  1983. 
Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  express  our  concern  over  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  fraud  and  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  area  of  the  defense 
budget.  We  applaud  your  recent  efforts  to 
root  out  such  abuse  and  your  determination 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  would  like  to  join 
you  in  this  important  effort. 

The  primary  federal  tool  which  may  be 
used  to  fight  fraud  is  the  Federal  False 
Claims  Act.  This  Act  was  formerly  the  False 
Claims  Act  of  1863,  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Law." 
When  originally  written,  this  was  a  strong 
and  tough  law.  Unfortunately.  Congress  in 
1943  amended  the  law  and  seriously  weak- 
ened it.  We  believe  it  is  time  to  restore  the 
law  to  its  original  Lincolnian  form.  Today 
we  introduced  legislation  to  do  just  that.  We 
seek  your  support  in  this  effort  and  believe 
such  a  cooperative  bipartisan  approach 
could  help  cure  a  problem  which  has  justly 
outraged  the  American  public. 
Sincerely, 

Andy  Ireland, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 

Export  Opportunities  and 
Special  Small  Business  Problems. 
Berkley  Bedell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
General  Oversight  and  the  Economy. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  Octobers,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  express  our  concern  over  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  fraud  and  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  area  of  the  defense 
budget.  We  applaud  your  recent  efforts  to 
root  out  such  abuse  and  your  determination 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  would  like  to  join 
you  in  this  important  effort. 

The  primary  federal  tool  which  may  be 
used  to  fight  fraud  is  the  Federal  False 
Claims  Act.  This  Act  was  formerly  the  False 
Claims  Act  of  1863,  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •'Abraham  Lincoln  Law." 
When  originally  written,  this  was  a  strong 
and  tough  law.  Unfortunately,  Congress  in 
1943  amended  the  law  and  seriously  weak- 
ened it.  We  believe  it  is  time  to  restore  the 
law  to  its  original  Lincolnian  form.  Today 
we  introduced  legislation  to  do  just  that.  We 
seek  your  support  in  this  effort  and  believe 
such  a  bipartisan  approach  could  help  cure 
a  problem  which  has  justly  outraged  the 
American  public. 

In  addition  to  our  legislation,  we  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  which  exists  at  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  On  January  15,  1981. 
this  agency  proposed  rule  77-19C,  46  F.R. 
3776.  This  rule  is  the  fifth  effort  in  recent 
years  to  change  the  rules  under  which  the 
aircraft  parts  industry  operates.  Our  Com- 
mittee has  held  two  hearings  on  this  issue. 
As  a  result  of  what  we  heard  at  those  hear- 
ings we  have  asked  the  GAO  to  investigate 
the  matter.  In  our  opinion  the  proposal  is 
clearly  anti-competitive.  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  all 
filed  comments  expressing  concern  about 
the  rule. 
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We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  In- 
quire into  this  matter  and  find  out  why 
such  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  agency  to  rewrite  rules  covering  an  in- 
dustry that  the  FAA  claims  does  not  have 
safety  problems  in  this  area. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  in  these 
areas.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  pro- 
curement problems  have  existed  for  so  long 
in  our  country.  It  appears  now  is  the  time  to 
address  them.  In  doing  this  we  may  join  to- 
gether to  assure  our  common  goal  of  effi- 
cient and  appropriate  expenditure  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 
Sincerely. 

Andy  Ireland. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Export  Opportunities  and  Special 

Small  Business  Problems. 
Berkley  Bedell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
General  Oversight  and  the  Economy.m 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FREEZE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  recommend  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  read  an  inter- 
esting New  York  Times  editorial  con- 
cerning the  nuclear  freeze.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  someone  who  knows  a  lot  about 
this  subject.  He  has  spent  many 
months  underground  in  a  reinforced 
strategic  missile  silo.  The  writer  of  the 
editorial  is  an  Air  Force  captain  and  I 
believe  he  presents  some  excellent  ar- 
guments about  the  freeze-now  school 
of  thought. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  ma- 
nipulative ability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  they  stonewall  our  negotiators  at 
the  INF  and  START  talks,  they 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  and  call  for  a  bilat- 
eral freeze  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  They  accuse 
the  United  States  of  war  hysteria  and 
proclaim  their  peaceful  goals.  Should 
this  tactic  fail,  they  are  also  threaten- 
ing our  European  allies  with  Soviet 
countermeasures  if  the  U.S.  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  are  actually  de- 
ployed this  December  in  the  European 
area. 

The  recent  initiatives  taken  by  the 
President  to  present  new  and  more 
flexible  American  positions  at  the  INF 
and  START  talks  have  been  summari- 
ly dismissed  by  the  Kremlin  as  a 
sugar-coated  ploy.  They  claim  that 
they  can  be  trusted  to  abide  by  any 
future  freeze  agreement  while  they  in- 
stall new  radar  and  missile  systems  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  may  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1972  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty  and  the  unratified  1979  arms 
treaty.  After  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed Korean  civilian  airliner  which 
had  strayed  into  their  airspace,  they 
proudly  announced  to  the  sturuied 
world  that  they  would  do  it  again. 


As  President  Reagan  said: 
What  can  be  the  scope  of  legitimate 
mutual  discourse  of  a  state  whose  values 
permit  such  atrocities,  and  what  to  make  of 
a  regime  which  establishes  one  set  of  stand- 
ards for  itself  and  another  for  the  rest  of 
humankind? 

The  maneuverings  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  worry  me.  I  am  concerned  that 
they  constantly  push  for  a  "freeze 
now"  approach  rather  than  show  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  As  the  editorial 
writer  suggests,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
lot  to  gain  from  getting  America  to 
stop  our  rearmament  program  now. 
Let  us  not  play  into  their  hands  this 
time.  We  have  made  too  many  mis- 
takes in  the  past.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  recover  from  the  next  one. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me 
suggest  this  fine  article  to  all  of  you. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  5,  1983] 
No  Freeze,  Please 
(By  David  H.  Burton,  Jr.) 
Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  that 
David  H.  Burton  Jr.,  an  Air  Force  capUin, 
had  distributed  in  his  hometown,  Lexington, 
Mass.  He  sent  a  copy  to  President  Reagan. 

E>ear  Dr.  and  Mrs. , 

I've  noticed  that  you  have  lent  your 
names  and  support  to  the  Lexington  Com- 
mittee for  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  our  community  is  now 
taking  an  active  Interest  in  this  vital  matter. 
I  have  also  studied  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine. I  have  lived  one  full  week  out  of  every 
three  in  a  concrete  shelter,  behind  a  fence, 
with  my  combat-ready,  nuclear-loaded  em- 
bodiment of  human  genius  and  failure  qui- 
etly waiting  outside  my  door  in  the  snows  of 
North  Dakota.  I  have  eaten  with  it,  lived 
with  it,  and  slept  with  it.  One  does  not  come 
to  this  position  with  a  blinded  eye  or  heart. 
Nor  does  one  become  immune  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mission.  To  the  contrary, 
one's  awareness  U  dramatically  increased 
during  those  hours  of  waiting  for  the 
klaxon  (is  it  real  or  another  exercise?). 

What  then,  you  may  wonder,  could  so  pos- 
sess a  man  that  he  would  be  ready  to  inflict 
such  destruction  upon  his  fellow  men?  Is  it 
some  sense  of  patriotism  or  chauvinism?  No. 
It  is  the  knowledge  that  by  his  very  determi- 
nation, skill  and  willingness  to  follow  that 
ultimate  command,  he  is  serving  the  strange 
principles  of  the  maintenance  of  Peace  on 
Earth. 

Let  me  state  an  extremely  paradoxical 
Truth:  Nuclear  weapons  have  been  the 
single  greatest  force  for  peace  that  our  gen- 
eration has  known.  Their  existence  has 
made  global  war  utterly  unthinkable.  So 
long  as  both  sides  have  had  a  "second-strike 
capability."  that  is,  the  power  to  inflict  un- 
acceptable losses  upon  the  enemy  even  after 
suffering  a  full-scale  first  strike,  the  concept 
of  either  a  preemptive  attack  or  an  attack  to 
further  one's  political  objectives  has  re- 
mained an  absurdity.  This  condition  has 
prevailed  from  the  late  50's. 

Advances  in  technology,  as  well  as  a  rela- 
tive neglect  of  our  strategic  forces  (the  B- 
52's  I  flew  were  older  than  some  of  our 
pilots),  have  upset  this  fragile  balance.  We 
are  now  entering  an  era  when  the  greater 
numbers,  destructive  capacity,  and,  most  of 
all,  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  can  render  a 
devastating  blow  on  our  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity. The  Soviet  perception  is  shifting,  and 
justifiably,  toward  the  concept  that  they 
could  survive,  and  even  win,  a  nuclear  war. 
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There  is  nothing  that  could  make  their 
leaders  happier  than  freezing  the  current 
stategic  situation. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  The  first  step  is 
to  recognize  that  the  opposing  side  has 
vastly  different  objectives.  They  need  not  be 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  their  people; 
they  can  manlplulate  those  demands 
through  their  societal  controls.  They  will 
make  promises  only  when  the  making  serves 
the  State,  and  break  them  for  the  same 
reason. 

With  the  Soviets,  you  bargain  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  or  you  lose  the  negotiation. 
Unlike  the  U.S.,  the  leadership  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  seldom  changes  and  their  objec- 
tives have  never  changed.  What  was  true 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is  true 
today:  The  Soviete  will  be  bluffed  only  when 
you're  not  bluffing. 

While  a  freeze  of  the  current  situation 
may  be  desirable  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  what's  to  motivate  them  to  reduce 
their  nuclear  capability?  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  afford  another  high-tech  round  in 
the  arms  race.  They  recognize  that  in  a 
head  to  head  technological/industrial  com- 
petition they  would  lose  despite  multibillion 
dollar  efforts.  If  nuclear  arms  reduction 
were  clearly  the  only  alternative  to  an  amvs 
race,  it  is  extremely  likely,  in  the  present 
economic,  technological,  and  political  cli- 
mate, that  they  would  choose  it. 

Thus,  we  must  show  that  we  are  not  bluff- 
ing. We  must  vigorously  pursue  the  Presi- 
dent's arms  program  to  restore  our  second- 
strike  capability  or  we  can  forget  meaning- 
ful limits  to  nuclear  weaponry,  much  less  re- 
ductions. Ironically,  during  this  pursuit  it 
will  be  our  fervent  prayer  that  the  millions 
in  research,  design,  and  test  funds  will  have 
been  "wasted "  because  the  Soviets  found 
our  resolve  to  be  credible.  Of  course  they'll 
probably  wait  until  we're  ready  to  deploy 
the  first  new  system  before  their  first  mean- 
ingful concession  is  made  but  serious  and 
meaningful  reductions  and  a  safer  world  for 
our  families  will  result  from  our  resolve. 

Consider  the  worst-case  result  of  this 
strategy:  If  this  strategy  should  fail,  we'll 
still  have  accomplished  an  important, 
though  less  ideal,  goal.  We'll  have  restored 
that  stabilizing  condition  known  as  second- 
strike  capability.  The  expense  would  contin- 
ue, but  we'd  have  done  our  part,  for  a  while 
longer,  to  insure  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst-case 
result  of  the  freeze  stategy  is  the  fruition  of 
your  greatest  fears.  A  freeze  is  the  easy  way 
out.  It  is  free,  and  it  is  expedient,  and  so  it 
appeals  to  the  frustrated  souls  who  share 
the  strong  gut  feeling  that  something  must 
be  done.  But  it  totally  ignores  the  political 
and  military  realities.  It  even  increases  the 
risks  that  it  is  meant  to  reduce.* 


PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
ATOMIC  BOMB 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
m  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents  sent  to  me  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Physical  Effects 
of  the  Atomic  Bomb  on  the  People  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,"  which  was 
written  by  his  daughter.  Miriam 
Herman. 
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I  was  so  impressed  with  Ms.  Her- 
man's work  that  I  want  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

Her  paper  is  very  well  done,  very 
concise,  and  informative.  In  light  of 
the  current  arms  control  negotiations 
it  is  important  that  people  remember 
the  devastation  that  these  small 
bombs  created. 

Ms.  Herman  is  now  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Her  paper  won  second  place  in 
the  National  Science  Writer's  contest, 
and  she  was  recently  notified  that  she 
is  a  national  merit  finalist.  And  just  in 
the  past  day  or  so  I  learned  that  Ms. 
Herman  has  been  selected  as  a  State 
of  Maryland  distinguished  scholar. 

What  Miriam  Herman  has  to  say  is 
powerful  and  frightening.  I  am  very 
impressed  with  her  work  and  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  her 
thoughtful  study. 

The  Physical  Effects  of  the  Atomic  Boj«b 
ON  the  People  or  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
A  blinding  burst  of  light,  a  Shockwave  rav- 
aging thirteen  square  kilometers  of  land,  a 
ball  of  fire  hundreds  of  feet  in  diameter 
with  a  temperature  reaching  fifty  million 
degrees  centigrade,  a  mushroom-shaped 
cloud  dispersing  lethal  radioactive  particles: 
the  nuclear  age  had  begun.  On  August  6, 
1945.  the  atomic  bomb  euphemistically 
called  "Little  Boy"  exploded  5.8  kilometers 
above  the  industrial  city  of  Hiroshima. 
Japan.  The  United  States  B-29  bomber 
Enola  Gay  dropped  the  historic  bomb  at 
8:15  in  the  morning  and  accomplished  its  de- 
structive purpose  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
The  bomb  exploded  with  a  force  equivalent 
to  12.5  kilotons  of  TNT  propelling  two  sepa- 
rate masses  of  uranium  235  into  each  other 
at  such  a  high  velocity  that  they  combined 
to  become  critical.  A  critical  mass  is  one 
large  enough  to  sustain  a  nuclear  reaction 
and  immediately  triggers  the  fission  process. 
The  bomb  then  began  wildly  emitting  the 
entire  range  of  nuclear  particles.  Three  days 
later,  a  plutonium  bomb  called  "Pat  Man" 
exploded  five  kilometers  over  the  urban  city 
of  Nagasaki  with  an  explosive  power  equal 
to  twenty-two  kilotons  of  TNT.  Unlike  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  it  encased  a 
single  mass  of  fissionable  material.  This  ma- 
terial was  not  uranium,  but  plutonium,  a  by- 
product of  uranium  refining,  which  was 
compressed  until  it  became  critical. 

The  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki are  now  obsolete,  and  yet  they  killed 
over  one-quarter  of  a  million  people  and  had 
a  death  rate  of  forty  percent.  Mere  statU- 
tics,  though,  carmot  describe  the  degree  of 
devastation  inflicted  upon  the  two  cities  be- 
cause they  "convey  no  sense  of  the  brutal- 
ized human  being  ....  Statistics  don't 
bleed  "  The  death  and  the  physical  suffer- 
ing that  occurred  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki and  that  continue  to  this  day  foreshadow 
the  ultimate  destruction  and  demonstrate 
the  disastrous  potential  of  nuclear  war. 
Thirty-seven  years  have  passed  and  "yet  we 
are  still  unable  to  grasp  the  totality  of  the 
disaster.  The  destruction  produced  by  nucle- 
ar weapons  may  simply  be  incomprehensi- 
ble." 

The  atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  released  three  forms  of 
energy  resulting  in  tremendous  immediate 
physical  effects  on  the  populations.  The 
blast,  the  heat,  and  the  radiation  took  their 
biggest  toll  within  a  twenty  kilometer  radius 
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stantaneous  deaths  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  never  knew,  never  felt  a  thing, 
they  lucked  out. " 

All  those  within  1.2  kilometers  from  the 
hypocenter  who  were  not  incincerated  were 
simply  burned  to  death.  Even  at  four  kilo- 
meters from  the  hypocenter.  thermal  radi- 
ation burned  skin  unprotected  by  clothing. 
The  heat  burned  some  people  so  dramatical- 
ly that  they  became  unrecognizable  to  their 
relatives.  Thick  blistering  scars  covered  by  a 
tough  layer  of  skin  developed  in  the  burned 
areas.  These  scars  called  keloid  scars  were 
unlike  anything  ever  seen  before,  and  per- 
manently distorted  the  faces  and  bodies  of 
many.  Mrs.  Putaba  Ketayama.  thirty-three 
years  old  at  the  time  and  over  1.6  kilometers 
from  the  hypocenter  describes  her  discovery 
of  the  severity  of  her  bums,  saying.  "Think- 
ing the  bomb  that  hit  might  have  been  a 
yellow  phosphorus  incendiary  like  those 
that  had  fallen  on  so  many  other  cities,  I 
rubbed  my  nose  and  mouth  hard  with  a 
towel  ...  To  my  horror,  I  found  that  the 
skin  of  my  face  had  come  off  in  the  towel. 
...  All  the  skin  of  my  left  hand  fell  off  too, 
the  five  fingers,  like  a  glove." 

The  burns  were  one  of  the  most  gruesome 
effects  of  the  atomic  bombs.  The  faces  of 
many  were  so  swollen  that  they  couldn't  see 
for  months.  Although  all  burns  directly 
from  the  atomic  bombs  occurred  within  a 
period  of  five  seconds  while  the  fireball  was 
at  high  temperatures,  thousands  were 
burned  in  this  short  time. 

Ionizing  radiation  composed  fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  atomic  energy  release.  One-third 
of  the  total  ionizing  radiation  was  the  initial 
radiation  emitted  in  the  first  minute  after 
the  explosion.  The  initial  radiation  at  Hiro- 
shima's hypocenter  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 24.000  roentgens  and  at  Nagasaki's 
hypocenter.  the  quantity  was  29.000  roent- 
gens. A  roentgen  is  the  international  unit 
measuring  the  intensity  of  X  rays  or  gamma 
rays  in  the  atmosphere. 

Radiation  given  off  by  fission  products, 
and  irradiated  soil,  buildings,  and  other  ma- 
terial is  called  residual  radiation.  Although 
it  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  radi- 
ation emitted  by  the  atomic  bombs,  its  max- 
imum intensity  is  not  believed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  roentgens  in  any  single 
place.  The  blast  distributed  the  deluge  of  ra- 
dioactive debris  consisting  of  over  two  hun- 
dred isotopes  with  varying  half-lives  over 
large  areas.  A  few  of  the  isotopes  in  the  fall- 
out continued  to  give  off  radiation  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Strontium-90.  for  example, 
loses  only  half  of  its  radioactive  strength 
every  twenty-six  years.  Strontium-90  and 
other  radioactive  isotopes  can  enter  the 
body  by  means  of  the  air  or  food  a  person 
consumes. 

High  doses  of  either  initial  or  residual  ra- 
diation frequently  induced  death.  The 
radius  of  lethal  radiation  extended  about  1.2 
kilometers  in  each  city.  Within  this  area  the 
exposure  level  was  seven  hundred  roentgens 
or  higher.  Of  those  exposed  to  doses  be- 
tween four  hundred  and  six  hundred  roent- 
gens, fifty  percent  died.  One-third  of  the 
people  exposed  to  doses  from  three  to  four 
hundred  percent  died.  Some  people  who  re- 
ceived doses  ranging  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  roentgens  died  within  a 
month. 

Many  people  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
did  not  die  immediately  but  suffered  from 
varying  degrees  of  radiation  sickness.  The 
symptoms  experienced  included  nausea, 
vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  and  diar- 
rhea. Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gums,  as  well  as  bleeding 
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from  the  mouth,  throat,  gums,  rectum,  and 
urinary  tract  also  characterized  the  illness. 
Purple  spots  covered  the  victims'  bodies  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  they  were  bleeding 
into  their  skin.  Victims  also  suffered  from 
epilation  and  leukopenia,  a  condition  result- 
ing in  low  numbers  of  white  blood  cells.  Ra- 
diation sickness  was  a  slow  process  of  bodily 
destruction.  In  the  first  week,  the  gastroin- 
testinal effects  became  apparent  and  in  the 
second  week  the  hemorrhaging  and  leuko- 
penia set  in.  The  radiation  also  weakened 
the  body's  immune  systems,  causing  cuts 
and  burns  to  heal  more  slowly  than  usual. 

In  addition  to  its  immediate  physical 
effect,  ionizing  radiation  also  caused  many 
long-term  physical  effects  that  will  not  be 
fully  understood  for  at  least  another  twenty 
years.  The  first  delayed  effect  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  manifest  itself  was  radiation  cata- 
ract present  in  twenty-five  percent  of  those 
exposed  within  one  hundred  meters  of  the 
hypocenter.  Radiation  cataract  refers  to 
opacity  of  the  lens  or  capsule  of  the  eye 
which  results  in  partial  or  total  blindness. 
This  eye  impairment  became  evident  after  a 
latent  period  of  two  years.  In  1947  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission  report- 
ed lens  abnormalities  in  54.7  percent  of  all 
hibakusha  exposed  within  two  thousand 
meters  of  the  epicenter  at  either  of  the 
cities.  Hibakusha  is  the  Japanese  word  used 
to  refer  to  all  atomic  bomb  survivors.  It 
translates  as  A-bomb  received  person. 

Neoplasia,  one  of  the  long-term  physical 
effects  of  the  atomic  bombs,  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  shortened  life  expectancy  for 
hibakusha.  The  mortality  rate  is  especially 
high  in  those  exposed  at  distances  up  to 
fourteen  kilometers  from  the  hypocenters 
and  in  those  exposed  at  a  young  age.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1974.  1.2  to  1.8  people  per 
one  thousand  atomic  bomb  survivors  died 
from  neoplasia  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
nuclear  radiation.  350  to  510  cases  of  leuke- 
mia attributed  to  the  atomic  bombs  ap- 
peared in  a  group  of  285.000  survivors  who 
were  examined. 

Leukemia,  a  cancer  of  the  blood,  was  the 
first  form  of  neoplasia  to  demonstrate  in- 
creased prevalence  among  A-bomb  survivors. 
The  incidence  of  leukemia  "peaked"  ten 
years  after  the  bomb's  explosion  when  it 
was  thirty  times  higher  than  average.  A 
higher  than  normal  occurrence  of  leukemia 
in  children  of  survivors  is  not  present,  so  as 
of  now  the  susceptibility  is  not  regarded  as 
hereditary.  A  high  incidence  of  other  forms 
of  neoplasia  later  became  apparent.  Radi- 
ation induction  of  cancer  has  a  longer 
period  of  latency  than  leukemia.  After  1950 
the  leukemia  incidence  began  to  decrease 
while  that  of  other  cancers  increased.  This 
difference  results  from  the  life  cycles  of  the 
mother  cells.  The  cancer  rate  remains  ab- 
normally high  in  survivors  exposed  to  over 
200  roentgens. 

Of  twenty  thousand  survivors  examined, 
forty-three  had  thyroid  cancer.  In  these 
cases,  the  proximity  of  people  to  the  hypo- 
center confirmed  radiation  as  a  contributing 
factor.  Hibakusha  contract  five  times  the 
normal  number  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  sal- 
ivary gland  and  have  a  risk  for  breast  cancer 
1.5  to  3.5  times  the  normal.  High  rates  of 
cancer  of  the  urinary  tract,  stomach,  ovary, 
uterine  wall,  cervix,  bone,  prostate,  lung, 
and  digestive  system  have  also  become  evi- 
dent. 

In  addition  to  shortening  the  lives  of  hiba- 
kusha, the  atomic  bombs  had  physical  ef- 
fects on  their  descendants.  The  incidence  of 
infant  death  among  babies  exposed  in  utero 
increases  according  to  the  proximity  of  the 


mother  to  the  hypocenter  during  the  explo- 
sion. A  particularly  high  rate  of  congenital 
malformatiorjs  afflicted  those  infants  ex- 
posed in  utero  within  fifteen  kilometers 
from  the  hypocenter.  These  infants  were 
also  more  prone  to  microcephaly.  A  microce- 
phalic child  has  an  abnormally  small  head 
that  results  in  mental  retardation.  In  utero 
exposure  also  caused  numerous  stillbirths 
and  abortions.  In  Nagasaki  children  at  ages 
fourteen  and  fifteen  who  had  been  exposed 
in  utero  had  extremely  low  height,  weight, 
and  head  and  chest  circumference.  Hiroshi- 
ma seventeen  year  olds  displayed  the  same 
characteristics. 

At  this  point,  there  is  no  statistically  valid 
proof  that  the  nuclear  radiation  released  by 
the  bombs  produced  any  genetic  damage 
that  has  been  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child.  Scienlists  have  found  no  connection 
between  exposure  of  parents  and  increased 
incidences  of  stillbirth,  infant  death,  low 
birth  weight,  or  leukemia  among  their  chil- 
dren. This  statement  of  course  does  not  con- 
sider congenital  malformations  which  did 
not  result  from  genetic  damages  but  from  in 
utero  exposure  to  radiation.  A  study  con- 
ducted in  the  1950's  suggested  that  muta- 
tions in  the  X  chromosome  had  caused  ex- 
posed men  to  have  more  sons  while  exposed 
women  had  more  daughters.  Later  studies 
did  not  support  this  evidence  and  showed 
the  sex-ratio  to  be  normal. 

Despite  the  lack  of  conclusive  evidence, 
the  fear  of  genetic  damage  is  well-founded 
and  arose  from  the  radiation  effects  on  lab 
animals.  More  recently  a  study  by  Neel. 
Kato.  and  Shull  discovered  a  relationship 
between  a  father's  exposure  to  radiation 
and  the  risk  of  his  child's  death  before  age 
seventeen,  but  the  results  were  extremely 
tentative.  The  lack  of  information  to  prove 
the  existence  of  genetic  damage  could  be 
the  result  of  many  factors.  Since  only  a 
small  number  of  survivors  are  still  alive  and 
those  who  are.  received  rather  low  doses, 
the  genetic  damage  present  is  insufficient  to 
be  statistically  significant.  Mutations  result- 
ing from  the  radiation  could  be  recessive, 
appearing  only  in  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations. Another  possible  reason  that  ge- 
netic damage  has  not  been  demonstrated  is 
that  one  can't  produce  ideal  and  controlled 
situations  like  those  in  a  laboratory  when 
dealing  with  the  human  population.  Genetic 
damage  has  not  been  proved  but  most  im- 
portantly, it  has  not  been  disproved.  Scien- 
tists must  continue  examining  the  health 
and  the  rate  of  survival  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  exposed. 

The  information  compiled  on  the  effects 
of  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  being  used  as  it 
should  be.  The  tremendous  physical  effects 
upon  the  people  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
should  serve  as  a  most  powerful  deterrent  to 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  spite  of  their  knowledge,  govern- 
ments around  the  world  continue  on  their 
destructive  course.  The  world-wide  arms 
race  is  more  heated  than  ever.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  government  has  helped 
promote  the  prevention  of  incurable  dis- 
eases such  as  the  plague,  smallpox,  polio 
and  tuberculosis,  and  yet  the  government 
has  not  restricted  the  use  of  the  weapon 
with  the  greatest  potential  for  injury  and 
death.  Although  germ  warfare  and  chemical 
warfare  have  been  outlawed,  our  society  ac- 
cepts nuclear  warfare,  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  three.  On  November  24.  1961,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  declared  that  "the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  violation  of 
international  law  and  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity." The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
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and  Canada  voted  against  it,  unwilling  to 
accept  responsibility  for  a-bomb  survivors. 

A  group  called  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility formed  in  1962  in  response  to 
this  attitude.  Their  goal  is  to  publicize  the 
medical  and  ethical  consequences  of  ther- 
monuclear war.  They  believe  that  govern- 
ment studies  promote  the  misconception 
that  people  could  survive  a  nuclear  war.  In 
February  1980,  they  sponsored  a  conference 
in  cooperation  with  the  medical  schools  of 
Harvard  and  Tufts  Universities.  The  group 
believes  that  nuclear  war  is  not  only  a  politi- 
cal issue  but  also  a  social  one. 

The  promulgation  and  understanding  of 
the  devastating  physical  effects  of  the 
atomic  bombs'  use  are  of  crucial  importance. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  super  powers, 
namely  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  nuclear  war  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  world.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  restrict  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to 
productive  purposes.  In  the  past,  man  has 
overcome  many  obstacles  and  there  is  still 
hope  that  he  will  overcome  this  one  too. 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  predicted  the  situation 
and  expressed  his  faith  in  mankind,  saying, 
"There  will  one  day  spring  from  the  brain 
of  science  a  machine  or  force  so  fearful  in 
its  potentialities,  so  absolutely  terrifying 
that  even  man,  the  fighter  .  .  .  will  be  ap- 
palled and  so  abandon  war  altogether.  What 
man's  mind  can  create,  man's  character  can 
control."* 


BUDGET  TWISTS  AND  TURNS 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  the  congressional  budget 
process  by  Mr.  Roy  Millenson  of  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  most 
recent  edition  of  the  Committee  for 
Education  Funding  Newsletter. 

Mr.  Millenson  has  taken  on  the  un- 
enviable task  of  explaining  our  compli- 
cated and  constantly  evolving  budget 
process  to  those  outside  the  Congress. 
In  the  following  article,  entitled  "A 
Budget  Bedtime  Story,"  he  describes 
our  difficulties  in  meeting  budget 
deadlines  and  following  House  rules  on 
budget  procedures,  I  think  his  com- 
ments are  perceptive  and  his  puzzle- 
ment over  some  of  our  practices  justi- 
fied. 

The  budget  process  is  still  relatively 
young,  and  there  are,  frankly,  too  few 
people  who  understand  it.  Roy  Millen- 
son does  the  Congress  a  great  favor  by 
struggling  to  comprehend  its  twists 
and  turns  and  trying  to  communicate 
what  has  happened  to  others,  I  strong- 
ly recommend  the  following  article  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

A  Budget  Bedtime  Story 
(By  Roy  H.  Millenson) 
Just  about  the  time  that  almost  everyone 
has  mastered  the  details  and  timetables  of 
the  budget  process  as  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  it  becomes  m- 
creasingly  apparent  that  those  endless  semi- 
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nars  on  how  It  all  works  may  have  been  in 
vain.  What  we  have  been  told  the  law  says 
and  what  has  been  happening  are  not  neces- 
sarily one  and  the  same. 

Item:  The  Act  provides  that  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution  is  to  be  adopted  by  Sep- 
tember 15.  Last  year,  Congress  finessed  that 
one  quite  neatly.  A  provision  in  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  stated  that  if  a  Second 
Budget  Resolution  were  not  approved  by 
the  deadline  date,  then  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  would  automatically  become  the 
Second  Budget  Resolution. 

Item:  The  law  sets  down  May  15  for  com- 
pletion of  action  on  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. In  1981.  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
was  adopted  on  May  21.  in  1982.  it  was 
adopted  on  June  22.  and  this  year,  it  was 
adopted  on  June  23.  Better  late  than  never. 
Item:  We  all  know  from  Political  Science 
101  that  you  cannot  provide  an  appropria- 
tion unless  there  is  an  authorization.  The 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  en- 
acted in  accord  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  clearly  states  that  no  funds  are 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Title  II 
(Library  Construction)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  However,  the 
emergency  jobs  bill  (Public  Law  98-8)  en- 
acted this  past  March  includes  $50  million 
for  that  program.  And  the  Administration 
has  indicated  its  intent  to  expend  that 
money. 

Item:  Long  may  it  waive.  Congress  can 
waive  restrictions  imposed  by  the  budget 
law.  In  the  Senate,  these  waivers  are  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  resolution;  in  the  House 
the  usual  procedure  is  to  include  the  waiver 
language  in  the  rule  for  consideration  of  a 
bill.  And  both  President  Carter  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  benefitted  from  quick  enact- 
ment of  special  legislation  enabling  them  to 
delay  the  submission  of  their  annual  budget 
messages.  Budget  waivers  are  not  uncom- 
mon and,  like  buses,  they  often  come  along 
in  bunches. 

Item:  The  continuing  resolution  adopted 
last  December  blazed  a  new  trail.  It  detailed 
all  the  Department  of  Education  appropria- 
tion line  items  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  routine  Labor- 
HHS-Education  Appropriation  Bill.  But,  of 
course,  this  was  a  "continuing  resolution", 
which  preserved  the  fiction  (believed  by  no 
one,  not  even  the  Easter  bunny)  that  a 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriation  meas- 
ure would  yet  be  enacted. 

The  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  not 
self-enforcing.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian or  the  presiding  officer  to  declare 
that  a  motion  of  a  bill  is  out  of  order.  A 
Representative  or  Senator  must  rise  and 
utter  those  three  magic  words  "Point  of 
Order "  to  prevent  a  questionable  provision 
from  being  approved.  This  explains  in  part 
how  end  runs  can  be  made  around  the 
budget  law.  Lest  all  this  encourage  you, 
gentle  reader,  to  believe  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  and  the  budget  process 
can  be  ignored,  be  not  so  encouraged.  While 
the  will  and  the  means  to  overlook  the  proc- 
ess are  exercised  from  time  to  time,  the  case 
more  often  is  that  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  although  reluctant  to 
repair  the  tears  and  dents  in  the  act,  are 
nevertheless  dedicated  to  follow  some  sort 
of  orderly  budget  and  appropriation  process. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Act  provides  that 
order  and  process.  Despite  the  cynicism  of 
both  participants  and  observers,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  is  still  in  force  and  will  still  be  fol- 
lowed—except, of  course,  in  those  instances 
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where  it  it  acreed  tlutt  It  Is  convenient  not 
todoao. 

In  summary,  the  reUtionship  of  the  Con- 
gress to  tie  Budget  Act  is  something  like 
those  "oul^"  couples  of  the  last  decade— 
they  agre^  that  they  can  be  unfaithful  to 
one  anoth^  but  they  also  agree  to  stay  mar- 
ried.* 


EXPO  RTING:  GOOD  OR  BAD 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  ifTW  jKRsrr 
nr  THBjHousK  or  rkpresentatives 

Th  tnday,  October  S,  1983 

r 

•  Mr.  F%ORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  a  productive 
farming  41strict.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  th*  economic  instability  plagu- 
ing D.S.  kgriculture  today.  In  recent 
years,  incased  pressure  to  produce 
mass  quintities  of  commodities  for 
export  h$s  caused  many  farmers  to 
barter  precious  soil  and  water  needed 
to  provid^  the  food  of  tomorrow. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  article  ex- 
amined   l^e    plight    of    our    Nation's 


farmers, 
in  the  ci 
face.  As 
farm  g( 
matically 
stead,  th 


d  the  role  exporting  plays 
nt  financial  crisis  they  now 
e  article  points  out.  selling 
abroad  is  no  longer  auto- 
making  farmers  rich.  In- 
exact opposite  is  happening. 
Exporting,  combined  with  grain  sur- 
plus, inflfitionary  farm  machine  and 
pesticide  prices,  and  the  worst  drought 
in  the  past  50  years,  is  pushing  farm- 
ers and  agribusiness  deeper  into  debt. 
A  debt  tljat  neither  they  nor  we  as  a 
country  c^  afford  at  this  time. 

I  submit  the  following  for  my  col- 
leagues review: 

[Prom  thelwashington  Post,  Sept.  25.  1983] 

By  Hawking  Our  Graim  We  Gamblb  Oor 

Pdtuhe 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

America^  farmers  are  being  sold  down  the 

river. 

canj  actually  see  it  happening  by 
standing  iit  a  Missouri  midnight  at  Lock  22 
on  the  Miesissippi.  right  in  Mark  Train's 
Hannibal  liackyard.  watching  a  late  August 
of  grain-laden  barges  waiting  to 
on  toward  New  Orleans  and 
then  to  overseas  customers. 
Sights  such  as  this  gladden  the  hearts  of 
and  farm  organization  leaders 
who  see  giain  exports  as  the  road  to  salva- 
tion for  th  ;  faltering  farm  economy.  But  on 
the  com  and  soybean  farms  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  lock,  this  traffic  doesn't 
bring  the  ( lation  you  might  expect.  There's 
restrained  pleasure  that  the  Riissians  are 
buying  more  grain  again  this  summer,  but 
no  real  S4nse  of  salvation— most  fanners 
know  bett<  r. 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  poli- 
cies promo  ting  massive  exports  of  American 
farm  prodjcts,  down  from  record  highs  a 
couple  of  years  ago  but  still  in  the  $35  bil- 
lion range  this  year,  have  only  worsened  the 
crisis  in  U.  3.  farming. 

The  crisi  s  is  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental. Tl  le  pressure  to  produce  more  and 
more  food  is  rapidly  changing  the  shape  of 
rural  Am«rica,  creating  larger  and  larger 
farms,    un  lermining    community    structure 


tr&ffic  jam 
be  shuttle  1 
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and  businesses.  It  is  driving  farmers  to  make 
indefensible  investment  decisions.  And  it  is 
forcing  them  to  squander  the  resource  base 
of  soil  and  water  that  must  be  kept  whole  to 
feed  future  generations. 

Export  agriculture  has  become  so  vital  to 
the  American  farmer  that  the  crops  from 
about  two  of  every  five  acres  he  harvests 
now  are  sold  abroad.  An  astounding  65  per- 
cent of  the  wheat,  55  percent  of  the  soy- 
beans and  35  percent  of  the  coarse  grains- 
corn,  sorghum,  barley- produced  in  this 
country  go  to  buyers  overseas. 

This  is  achieved  at  high  cost.  With  little 
regard  for  the  future,  farmers  are  mining 
the  soil  and  water  to  grow  still  more  grain 
to  add  to  the  surplus  that  depresses  their 
price.  Some  of  the  nation's  best  topsoil  is 
eroding  at  shocking  rates  because  of  the 
pressure  farmers  feel  to  produce  more.  The 
vast  underground  reservoir  known  as  the 
Ogallala  aquifer,  underlying  the  Great 
Plains  grain  belt,  is  being  depleted  rapidly 
to  irrigate  fields  that  were  meant  only  for 
dryland  farming.  Rich  hardwood  forests  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  being 
cleared  systematically  for  conversion  into 
land  for  cultivation  of  crops  that  add  to  the 
glut.  At  the  same  time,  urban  encroachment 
is  eating  away  some  of  the  most-productive 
farmland,  and  shrinlung  the  base  for  future 
production. 

"We  can  see  evidence  of  a  depleting  re- 
source base,"  Sen.  Roger  Jepsen  (R-Iowa) 
said  this  month,  pointing  out  that  soil  ero- 
sion each  year  wipes  out  the  productive  ca- 
pability of  enough  land  to  feed,  clothe  and 
provide  lumber  for  a  population  the  size  of 
San  Diego,  a  city  of  roughly  1.8  million 
people.  "Preservation  of  the  resource  base 
for  present  and  future  .  .  .  production 
should  be  paramount.  This  is  basic  to  na- 
tional security." 

As  they  deplete  the  resources,  these  same 
farmers  go  deeper  into  hock,  expanding 
their  debt  and  their  size  just  to  keep  pace. 
They  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  unrenewable  oil,  petrochemical 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  seeds  and  expen- 
sive machinery  that  help  them  grow  grain 
that  sells  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to 
produce.  The  good  times  of  the  mid-1970s, 
when  prices  were  high  and  export  demand 
was  rising,  have  become  the  bad  times  of 
the  1980s,  with  recession  and  foreign  compe- 
tition leaving  farmers  high,  dry  and  fright- 
ened. 

Soil  conservationist  R.  Neil  Samp>son  has 
put  it  this  way:  "FYuiners  face  a  constant 
level  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  the  things 
they  purchase,  without  an  offsetting  steady 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  goods  they  sell.  .  .  . 
The  impact  on  young  farmers,  or  those 
trying  to  overcome  cash  flow  deficits,  is  dev- 
astating." 

This  litany  might  be  understandable,  al- 
though hardly  acceptable,  if  farmers  in  gen- 
eral were  getting  fat  and  rich  from  exports. 
But  precisely  the  opt>osite  is  the  case.  In  the 
di^ying  decade  of  farm  export  growth  that 
began  in  1970,  sales  went  from  $7  billion  to 
more  than  $40  billion.  Yet  farm  income  ac- 
tually has  gone  down,  farmers'  debt-interest 
costs  are  about  equal  to  their  income  and 
the  cost  of  federal  support  programs  has 
zoomed  to  record  proportions. 

The  American  farmer,  in  effect,  ends  up 
subsidizing  foreign  countries,  which  find  it 
more  convenient  to  buy  cheap  U.S.  food 
than  to  invest  in  their  own  self-sufficiency. 
American  topsoil  and  water,  used  up  to  grow 
food,  is  sent  off  to  places  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Japan  in  the  form  of 
grains  that  those  countries  cannot  produce 
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in  adequate  amounts  to  feed  their  popula- 
tions. Contrary  to  popular  notions  that 
American  farmers  are  feeding  the  world's 
hungry,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the 
more  developed  nations  that  c&n  afford  to 
pay  cash. 

n.S.  taxpayers  further  subsidize  these 
same  clients  by  providing  cheap  irrigation 
water  that  adds  to  the  agricultural  bounty, 
and  by  underwriting  the  cost  of  the  river 
transportation  system  and  ports  so  vital  to 
moving  the  grain. 

Something  obviously  is  very  wrong  with 
farming.  American-style,  and  it's  generating 
wide  concern  among  policy  makers.  The  $21 
billion  price  tag  of  federal  farm-support  pro- 
grams this  year,  in  league  with  the  political 
and  social  stress  of  agricultural  recession, 
have  ignited  a  full  scale  debate  over  the 
future  of  U.S.  farm  policy. 

The  issue  takes  on  timeliness  with  a  presi- 
dential election  next  year  and  with  Con- 
gress scheduled  to  write  a  new  four-year 
farm  bill,  the  basic  roadmap  for  agriculture, 
in  1985.  Farm  groups  are  holding  policy 
forums.  Secretary  John  R.  Block  this 
siunmer  held  a  "summit"  to  get  agribusiness 
thinking  about  policy  changes. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boat- 
rockers  like  Rep.  James  H.  Weaver  (D- 
Oreg.),  former  Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  and 
Walter  W.  Goeppinger.  a  respected  Iowa 
farmer,  most  of  the  politicians,  farm  organi- 
zation leaders  and  agribusiness  executives 
who  presun>e  to  speak  for  American  farmers 
are  talking  and  marching  in  lockstep. 

As  they  have  done  virtually  without  ex- 
ception for  25  years,  they  urge  more  exports 
as  the  most  expedient  way  of  unloading 
American  surpluses.  This  approach  became 
graven  into  policy  after  the  Soviets  made 
huge,  unexpected  grain  purchases  here  in 
1972.  The  Nixon  administration  urged  farm- 
ers to  expand  their  plantings  and  count  on  a 
continuing  upward  surge  of  income  and  ex- 
ports. 

The  talk  today  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: more  market  development,  more  credit 
gimmicks  for  the  developing  countries,  more 
federal  subsidization  of  exports,  more  vend- 
ing of  processed  food  overseas,  more  puni- 
tive measures  against  competing  nations 
that  are  crowding  American  farmers  out  of 
their  traditional  "safe"  markets. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  call  this 
bankrupt  thinking,  literally  and  figurative- 
ly. 

The  Carter  administration,  in  its  final 
days,  suggested  as  much  in  its  controversial 
"Time  to  Choose"  study  of  the  changing 
structure  of  U.S.  farming.  Exports  in  the 
1980s,  the  report  says,  "will  tend  to  have 
high  additional  costs— both  for  farmers  .  .  . 
and  in  a  broader  social  and  economic  sense, 
in  raising  food  prices,  intensifying  the  use  of 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources,  and 
putting  further  stress  on  the  environment." 
The  entire  report  was  so  antithetical  to 
market-oriented  Reaganites  that  Block's 
USDA  has  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  print. 

Farm  exports  unquestionably  are  impor- 
tant to  the  American  economy  and  the  for- 
eign buyers  who  rely  on  U.S.  farmers.  Even 
with  imports  of  roughly  $16  billion  worth  of 
food  this  year,  we  will  be  left  with  an  agri- 
cultural trade  balance  of  $20  billion.  That 
balance  is  crucial  in  the  country's  ability  to 
pay  for  its  oil  and  other  necessities. 

But  basic  questions  remain  avoided  or  un- 
asked. For  example,  at  what  point  do  these 
export  proceeds  become  diminishing  re- 
turns? At  what  cost  to  the  American  natural 
resource  base  of  rich  soil  and  abundant 
water  do  we  produce  food  for  the  world? 


Why  should  the  American  fanner  be  re- 
quired to  subeldlze  a  world  over  which  he 
has  no  control  and  which  dictates  his 
prices? 

Congress,  for  one,  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, for  another,  have  shown  Uttle  In- 
clination to  grapple  with  questions  of  that 
sort  in  their  debating  of  farm  policy.  Bright 
ideas  get  shot  down  with  regularity.  In  1981, 
for  example.  Weaver  was  virtually  laughed 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  when  he 
resurrected  an  Idea  he  had  floated  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

Arguing  that  export  prices  ought  to  re- 
flect the  stress  on  the  natural  resource  base. 
Weaver  wanted  to  create  an  export  grain 
bank  that  would  set  an  official  U.S.  price  for 
commodities  sold  abroad.  Free-marketeers 
were  aghast  at  the  Idea  of  intruding  in  mar- 
kets that  way.  Never  mind  that  global  agri- 
ciUture  Is  basically  protectionist.  Never 
mind  that  several  other  major  exporting  na- 
tions handle  their  agricultural  sales 
through  government  boards,  or  through 
government-mandated  price  ceilings  and 
subsidy  programs. 

Weaver's  proposal  was  defeated  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  then  voted  down  as  a 
floor  amendment  after  the  big  private  grain- 
trading  firms  put  out  the  word  against  it. 
He  still  picked  up  135  vot««. 

Ray.  the  ionner  Iowa  governor,  was  so 
frustrated  over  the  sight  of  his  state's  erod- 
ing topsoil  being  sluiced  down  the  Mississip- 
pi that  he  raised  the  idea  of  a  special  Lax  on 
export  crops  to  help  pay  for  repair  of  the 
land.  Ray  left  office  early  this  year  before 
he  could  follow  up  and  his  idea  has  gone  to 
pasture. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  thinking 
of  Walter  Goeppinger.  an  Iowa  fanner  who 
feete  that  the  intense  pressure  put  on  the 
land  by  export  fanning  may  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  American  agriculture.  He  worries 
about  the  abiUty  of  n.S.  farmers  to  main- 
tain markets  if  their  best  soli  washes  away. 
What  makes  this  important  is  that  Goep- 
pinger long  has  been  a  champion  of  expand- 
ed agricultural  exports.  He  was  a  founder 
and  president  of  the  US.  Feed  Grains  Coun- 
cil, which  promotes  overseas  sales  and  new 
markets. 

"PWice-to-fence.  Iree-market-oriented  pol- 
icy has  turned  into  an  economic  disaster  for 
the  fanner  and  a  soil-loss  tragedy  for  the 
nation."  he  wrote  recenUy  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  He  proposed  a  mandatory 
idling  of  20  percent  of  aU  soU  used  to 
prxKluce  field  crops,  resting  the  soU  for 
three  years  by  planting  it  in  grass. 

In  15  years,  all  UA  cropland  would  have 
been  rested  and  rebuilt. 

"A  20  percent  cut  in  our  crop  acreage 
would  stiU  produce  more  than  enough  for 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
leave  ample  quantities  of  grain  for  export.' 
he  wrote  "Ptoreign  cash  customers  should  be 
given  first  place  at  our  export-buying 
window  and  credit  customers  could  come 
after  them  in  buying  any  that  is  left." 

If  the  policy  makers  would  stop  and  listen, 
they  would  understand  that  Weaver.  Ray. 
Goeppinger  and  others  like  them  are  saying 
it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  approach 
ite  most  important  industry  with  the  same 
rationale  the  OPEC  nations,  iiave  applied  to 
their  petroleum.  They  justify  their  prices  by 
arguing  that  their  oU  is  a  nonrenewable  re- 
source. Mine  it.  sell  it.  it's  gone. 

In  agriculture,  the  rationale  has  tended  to 
be  the  opposite:  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  a  re- 
newable resource.  Grow  it.  sell  it,  grow  it 
again.  seU  it  again.  But  that  is  arguable.  If 
the  soU  and  water  base  is  depleted,  as  is  in- 
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creasingly  the  case,  the  bushel  of  wheat  be- 
comes a  nonrenewable  resource. 

Theee  will  be  no  cheap  solutions,  or  easy 
answers,  to  the  problems  that  American  ag- 
riculture now  faces.  In  seeking  them  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of  a 
diverse  group:  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and.  above  all.  less  developed  na- 
tions for  which  America  remains  a  granary 
of  last  resort.  These  groups  have  a  common 
interest  in  seeing  that  American  farmland 
remains  as  fruitful  in  the  future  as  it  is  now. 
That  hope  wiU  be  threatened  if  unbridled 
exports  continue  to  sell  farmers  down  the 
river.* 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  pcini8Ti.vAinA 

ni  THE  H008K  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 
m  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
we  all  know  that  statistics  can  be  mis- 
leading, and  that  some  politicians  will 
use  nimibers  deceptively,  nowhere  is 
this  more  apparent  than  in  this  ad- 
ministration's misuse  of  unemploy- 
ment statistics.  As  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Pittsburgh  Business 
Times  demonstrates,  the  economic  re- 
covery is  not  putting  people  back  to 
work.  The  Government  has  simply 
stopped  counting  them. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  article  because  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  enact  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  My  home  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  triggered  off 
the  extended  benefits  program— not 
because  people  were  working,  but  be- 
cause  thousands  of  people  were  no 
longer  considered  meaningful  by  the 
Government.  I  have  joined  my  col- 
league from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
CoYHK),  in  sponsoring  such  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee  to  expedite  its  consideration. 

"PHAWTOM"  UwraiFLOYKD  HAUimllC  Rbcioh 

(By  Dr.  David  Arthur  Page) 
As  I  was  going  up  the  stair. 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today. 
I  wish.  I  wish  bed  go  away. 


In  July.  70.000  people  in  this  region  disap- 
peared from  the  Bureau  of  I^bor  SUtistlcs 
rolls. 

One  hundred  and  three  thousand  were  no 
longer  reported  among  the  unemployed.  But 
only  33.000  showed  up  in  the  labor  force. 
What  happened  to  the  other  70,000  people? 

The  July  unadjusted  unemployment  rate 
in  the  immediate  Pittsburgh  area  fell  2.9 
percent,  according  to  the  Office  of  Employ 
ment  Security.  Although  still  in  the  double- 
digit  range,  it  was  generaUy  reported  the 
Pittsburgh  area's  unemployment  picture 
had  shown  a  "marked  improvement." 

But  did  such  a  marked  improvement  in 
fact,  take  place?  . 

L«fs  look  at  the  facts.  For  the  past  eight 
months  Pittsburgh-based  Regional  Re- 
search, Inc.  has  been  calculating  the  unem- 
ployment rates  for  119  counties  in  the  west 
em  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and  West 
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Virginia  region.  Using  government  figures 
compiled  county-by-«ounty  for  the  Tri-state 
region  (rather  than  for  an  entire  state)  we 
have  found  the  unadjusted  imemployment 
rate  running  consistently  16  percent  or 
more  during  this  period. 

Suddenly,  in  July  this  figure  dropped  to 
13.5  percent.  How  can  this  abrupt  change  of 
2.5  percent  in  our  region's  unemployment 
rate  be  explained? 

First,  note  the  federal  government  does 
not  report  these  figures.  Unemployment  fig- 
ures are  reported  for  the  nation  and  by 
state  but  not  by  Tri-state  regions  such  as 
our  own.  Unemplojrment  rates  also  are  cal- 
culated for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Areas  (SMSAs). 

What  actually  happened  in  this  crucial 
period  in  July  was  that  the  number  of  re- 
ported employed  persons  in  our  region  in- 
creased by  33.000.  The  number  of  reported 
unemployed  persons  decreased  by  103.000. 
The  net  loss  of  reported  persons  was  70,000. 
Put  differently,  the  number  of  people  who 
gained  jobs  in  this  period  was  only  one-third 
the  number  of  those  who  went  off  the  un- 
employment rolls.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
numerator  combined  with  a  small  increase 
in  the  denominator  produced  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  unemployment  rate. 

What  happened  to  the  70,000  or  more 
people  who  disappeared  from  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls?  Our  research  shows  this  region 
has  endured  double-digit  unemployment  lor 
more  than  18  months.  Even  with  extended 
benefits,  unemployment  compensation  gen- 
erally runs  out  in  12  months. 

The  state  Office  of  Employment  Security 
estimates  some  50.000  workers  lost  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  in  the 
Pittsburgh  four-county  SMSA  alone  in  1982. 
An  additional  25,000  reportedly  lost  their 
benefits  in  the  first  six  months  of  1983. 

The  office  also  says  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  less  than  half  the  unemployed  work- 
ers are  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Using  the  Pittsburgh  SMSA  as  a  mi- 
crocosm of  our  larger  1 19-county  region,  the 
evidence  suggests  the  70.000  or  more  who 
are  no  longer  reported  as  unemployed  have 
lost  their  unemployment  benefits  and  are 
no  longer  being  counted. 

What  about  those  who  gained  employ- 
ment during  this  period?  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  20  percent  to  25  percent  Re- 
ductions In  Force  (RIPls)  by  many  of  our  re- 
gional corporations  are  aware  there  have 
been  few  jobs  available  at  the  professional 
level.  There  have  been,  however,  a  limited 
number  of  unflUed  positions  at  the  semi- 
professional  level,  and  these  are  now  being 
fUled. 

Our  analysis  suggests,  therefore,  the  tra- 
ditional professional  male  breadwinner  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  unemployed.  The  new 
jobs  being  reported  are  primarily  semi-pro- 
fessional ones  (e.g-  nurses,  secretaries)  being 
fUled  by  wives  and  other  family  members 
who  were  previously  not  working,  at  least 
not  fuIlUme. 

The  situation  here  in  westem  Pennsylva- 
nia is  being  aggravated  by  our  being  lumped 
with  eastem  Pennsylvania  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  state  unemployment  rate.  The 
unadjusted  July  unemployment  rates  for 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  were  only  6.2 
percent  and  8.1  percent,  respectively,  even 
lower  than  the  national  rate. 

Averaging  the  low  unemployment  num- 
bers of  the  counties  in  eastem  Pennsylvania 
with  the  high  numbers  of  our  westem  Penn- 
sylvania counties  substantially  reduces  the 
overall  state  rate. 
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Consequetitly 
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trary,    the 
worsening 
reRion.  lAkk 
prune,   our 
smaller  and 

These 
These 
public 
port&nt 
curately 


that 


'  anil 


in  July  for  the  first  time 
the  state  rite  dropped  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  loss  ol  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation tenefits  in  our  region. 

Therefon .  our  analysis  indicates  we  did 
not  have  a  marked  Improvement  in  July  in 
unemployment   picture.   On   the   con- 
evidence   suggests   a   continual 
4f  this  situation  in  our  TrI-state 
a  ripe  plum  shrinking  into  a 
work   force   is   becoming   both 
less  well  compensated, 
statistics  represent  human  beings, 
statistics   also  affect   public  policy, 
programs  and  public  opinion.  It  is  im- 
this  subject  be  reported  as  ac- 
as  completely  as  possible.* 


•TOLERANCE  AND  TRUTH  IN 
AMERICA'-REMARKS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR 5DWARD  M.  KENNEDY 


irrational 
detriment 


HOP[.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NFW  MEXICO 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  RIOHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  cours^  of  our  national  elections 
during  recent  years,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent th4t  single-issue,  in  some  cases 
forces  have  prevailed  to  the 
of  our  country  as  a  whole. 
Unthinkink  emotionalism  and  cleverly 
marketed  extremism  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  reason  and  common 
sense  in  public  affairs.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Liberty  Baptist  College,  eloquently 
addressed  ;his  issue  and  warned  that  if 
we  continue  on  this  course,  our  entire 
democratic  process  will  be  severely 
jeopardize  1. 

Mr.  Spej  ker,  I  honor  the  tradition  of 
religious  evangelism  in  our  country. 
But  my  ps  .rents  never  taught  me  that 
God  was  a  rightwing  reactionary. 
When  Re  r.  Jerry  Falwell  speaks  on 
the  Old  "ime  Gospel  Hour,  I  agree 
with  man)  things  he  says  on  that  pro- 
gram whe^  he's  talking  about  religious 
matters. 

But  I  st^re  Senator  Kennedy's  con- 
cerns about  those  who  have  consider- 
able influence  using  that  influence  to 
propagate  a  narrow,  extremist  politi- 
cal dogma  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  Biblical  oundation.  We  should  never 
confuse  the  new  right  with  the  New 
Testament .  Not  only  is  it  a  potential 
threat  to  a  rational  political  process, 
but  it  wea  tens  the  spiritual  vitality  of 


American 


essentially 


society.    Nor    should    we 


impute  re  igious  sanctity  to  what  are 


secular  issues. 


We  wot  Id  do  well  to  recall  Judge 
Learned  Hand's  sensible  advice  that 
"the  spiril  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  that 
is  not  toil  certain  it  is  right."  The 
tendency  :o  see  all  issues,  no  matter 
how  comj  licated,  as  black  or  white, 
right  or  w  rong.  moral  or  immoral,  is  a 
threat  to  I  loth  religion  and  politics. 

I  am  in<  luding  the  complete  text  of 
Senator  -Cennedy's  thoughtful  ad- 
dress. I  ui  ge  all  my  colleagues  to  set  a 
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few  minutes  aside  to  read  this  excel- 
lent speech. 

Tolerance    and    Truth    in    America— Re- 
marks or  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Liberty  Baptist  College,  October  3,  1983 
Let  me  thank  Dr.  Jerry  Falwell  for  that 
generous  introduction.  I  never  expected  to 
hear   such    kind    words    from    him.    So    in 
return,  I  have  an  invitation  of  my  own:  On 
January  20.  1985, 1  hope  Dr.  Falwell  will  say 
a  prayer— at  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  Dr.  Falwell,  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how 
you  feel  about  that.  You  might  not  appreci- 
ate the  President,  but  the  Democrats  cer- 
taiiily  would  appreciate  the  prayer. 

Actually,  a  number  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton were  surprised  that  I  was  invited  to 
speak  here— and  even  more  surprised  when 
I  accepted  the  invitation.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  Ken- 
nedy to  come  to  the  campus  of  Liberty  Bap- 
tist College. 

In  honor  of  our  meeting,  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Falwell,  as  your  chancellor,  to  permit  all  the 
students  as  extra  hour  next  Saturday  night 
before  curfew.  In  return,  I  have  promised  to 
watch  "The  Old  Time  Gospel  Hour"  next 
Sunday  morning. 

I  realize  that  my  visit  may  be  a  little  con- 
troversial. But  as  many  of  you  have  heard. 
Dr.  Falwell  recently  sent  me  a  membership 
card  in  the  Moral  Majority— and  I  didn't 
even  apply  for  it.  I  wonder  if  that  means  I 
am  a  member  in  good  standing. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  nonpolitical  speech— 
which  is  probably  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Since  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  President, 
it  certainly  would  be  inappropriate  to  ask 
for  your  support  in  this  election— and  prob- 
ably inaccurate  to  thank  you  for  it  in  the 
last  one. 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  my  beliefs 
about  faith  and  country,  tolerance  and 
truth  in  America.  I  know  we  begin  with  cer- 
tain disagreements;  I  strongly  suspect  that 
at  the  end  of  the  evening,  some  of  our  dis- 
agreements will  remain.  But  I  also  hope 
that  tonight  and  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  we  will  always  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  differ— that  we  will  never  lose 
sight  of  our  own  fallibility— that  we  will 
view  ourselves  with  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  After  all.  in  the  New 
Testament,  even  the  disciples  had  to  be 
taught  to  look  first  to  the  beam  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  only  then  to  the  mote  in  their 
neighbor's  eye. 

I  am  mindful  of  that  counsel.  I  am  an 
American  and  a  Catholic;  I  love  my  country 
and  treasure  my  faith.  But  I  do  not  assume 
that  my  conception  of  patriotism  or  policy 
is  invariably  correct— or  that  my  convictions 
about  religion  should  command  any  greater 
respect  than  any  other  faith  in  this  pluralis- 
tic society.  I  believe  there  surely  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  but  who  among  us  can  claim 
a  monopoly  on  it? 

There  are  those  who  do.  and  their  own 
words  testify  to  their  intolerance.  For  exam- 
ple, because  the  Moral  Majority  has  worked 
with  members  of  different  denominations, 
one  fundamentalist  group  has  denounced 
Dr.  Falwell  for  hastening  the  Ecumenical 
Church  and  for  "yoking  together  with 
Roman  Catholics.  Mormons,  and  others."  I 
am  relieved  that  Dr.  Falwell  does  not  regard 
that  as  a  sin— and  on  this  issue,  he  himself 
has  become  the  target  of  narrow  prejudice. 
When  people  agree  on  public  policy,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together,  even 
while   they   worship   in   diverse   ways.   For 
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truly,  we  are  all  yoked  together  as  Ameri- 
cans—and the  yoke  is  the  happy  one  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  mutual  respect. 

But  in  saying  that,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  turn  aside  from  a  deeper,  more  pressing 
question — which  is  whether  and  how  reli- 
gion should  influence  government.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  a  Presidential  candidate  had  to 
prove  his  independence  of  undue  religious 
influence  in  public  life— and  he  had  to  do  so 
partly  at  the  insistence  of  Evangelical 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time:  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  (religious)  bloc  voting  of  any  kind." 
Only  20  years  later,  another  candidate  was 
appealing  to  an  evangelical  meeting  as  a  re- 
ligious bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  said  to  15,000 
Evangelicals  at  the  Roundtable  in  Dallas:  "I 
know  that  you  can't  endorse  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  endorse  you  and  what  you 
are  doing." 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  a  dangerous  break- 
down in  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Yet  this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
simplistic  and  rigid  command.  Separation  of 
church  and  state  cannot  mean  an  absolute 
separation  between  moral  principles  and  po- 
litical power.  The  challenge  today  is  to 
recall  the  origin  of  the  principle,  to  define 
its  purpose,  and  refine  its  application  to  the 
politics  of  the  present. 

The  Founders  of  our  Nation  had  long  and 
bitter  experience  with  the  state  as  both  the 
agent  and  the  adversary  of  particular  reli- 
gious views.  In  Colonial  Maryland.  Catholics 
paid  a  double  land  tax.  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  had  to  list  their  names  on  a  public 
roll— an  ominous  precursor  of  the  first  Nazi 
laws  against  the  Jews.  And  Jews,  in  turn, 
faced  discrimination  in  all  the  13  Original 
Colonies.  Massachusetts  exiled  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  congregation  for  contending 
that  civil  government  had  no  right  to  en- 
force the  Ten  Commandments.  Virginia  har- 
assed Baptist  preachers— aind  also  estab- 
lished a  religious  test  for  public  service, 
writing  into  the  law  that  no  "Popish  follow- 
ers" could  hold  any  office. 

But  during  the  Revolution.  Catholics. 
Jews,  and  nonconformists  all  rallied  to  the 
cause  and  fought  valiantly  for  the  American 
commonwealth— for  John  Winthrop's  "City 
Upon  a  Hill."  Afterward,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  and  then  amended,  the 
Framers  gave  freedom  for  all  religion— and 
from  any  established  religion— the  very  first 
place  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Indeed,  the  Framers  themselves  professed 
very  different  faiths— and  in  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  hardly  any  at  all.  Wash- 
ington was  an  Episcopalian,  Jefferson  a 
Deist,  and  Adams  a  Calvinist.  And  although 
he  had  earlier  opposed  toleration,  John 
Adams  later  contributed  to  the  building  of 
Catholic  churches— and  so  did  George 
Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  his 
proudest  achievement  was  not  the  Presiden- 
cy, or  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  drafting  the  Virginia  Statute  of 
Religious  Freedom.  He  stated  the  vision  of 
the  first  Americans  and  the  first  amend- 
ment very  clearly:  "The  God  who  gave  us 
life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  can 
sometimes  be  frustrating  for  women  and 
men  of  deep  religious  faith.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  misuse  government  in  order  to 
impose  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 
others  to  accept.  But  once  we  succumb  to 
that  temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 
slope  where  everyone's  freedom  is  at  risk. 
Those  who  favor  censorship  should  recall 
that  one  of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was 


the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  As 
President  Elsenhower  warned  in  1953: 
"Don't  join  the  bookbumers  ...  the  right 
to  say  ideas,  the  right  to  record  them,  and 
the  right  to  have  them  accessible  to  others 
is  unquestioned— or  thU  isn't  America."  And 
If  that  right  is  denied,  at  some  future  day 
the  torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other 
book  or  any  other  belief.  Let  us  never 
forget:  Today's  Moral  Majority  could 
become  tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Pounders  of  the  Nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789, 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds— and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths— and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
outside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  As  Prof.  Laurence  Tribe, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitutional 
scholars  has  written,  "Law  in  a  nontheocra- 
tic  state  cannot  measure  religious  truth"— 
nor  can  the  state  impose  it. 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how- 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  Prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  be  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  people  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  are.  In  such 
cases-  cases  like  Prohibition  and  abortion— 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  state. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  Nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  is 
a  moral  issue;  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, no  by  each  individual;  and  to  give  any 
effect  to  the  moral  values  of  their  creed, 
people  of  faith  must  speak  directly  about 
public  policy.  The  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham  have  every  right  to 
stand  for  the  nuclear  freeze— and  Dr.  Fal- 
well has  every  right  to  stand  against  it. 

There  must  be  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  such  leadership-so  that  the  obligations 
or  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
take  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  evangelists  of  the  1800's  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Pope  John  XXIII  re- 
newed the  gospels  call  to  social  justice.  And 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  who  was  the 
greatest  prophet  of  this  century,  awakened 
our  national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial 
segregation.  ^    .    j 

Their  words  have  blessed  our  world.  And 
who  now  wishes  they  had  all  been  silent? 
Who  would  bid  Pope  John  Paul  to  quiet  his 
voice  about  the  oppression  in  Eastern 
Europe;  the  violence  in  Central  America;  or 
the  crying  needs  of  the  landless,  the 
hungry,  and  those  who  are  tortured  in  so 
many  of  the  dark  political  prisons  of  our 
time? 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  to  impose  its  will," 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
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public  debate  involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  state 
separate— and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  city  of  God  should  speak  to 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  tests  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 

First,  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion Itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  careful 
how  they  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked to  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery, to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  the  poor.  I  believe  that  the 
prophecy,  "the  poor  you  have  always  with 
you"  Is  an  indictment,  not  a  commandment. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion—and that  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  a  matter  for  economic 
analysis,  not  heavenly  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  Issue— but  not  every  public 
Issue  involves  religious  values.  And  how 
ironic  it  is  when  those  very  values  are 
denied  in  the  name  of  religion— for  example, 
we  are  sometimes  told  that  It  is  wrong  to 
feed  the  Hungry-but  that  mission  is  an  ex- 
plicit mandate  given  to  us  In  the  25th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew. 

Second,  we  must  respect  the  independent 
judgments  of  conscience. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religous 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tui- 
tion tax  credits,  which  I  oppose,  so  other 
Catholics  can  and  do  disagree  with  the  hier- 
archy, on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  arises  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name— which.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  seems  to  imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  Is  moral— and  only  one  ma- 
jority can  possibly  be  right.  Similarly, 
people  are  and  should  be  perplexed  when 
the  religious  lobbying  group.  Christian 
Voice,  publishes  a  morality  index  of  con- 
gressional voting  records— which  judges  the 
morality  of  Senators  by  their  attitude 
toward  Zimbabwe  and  Taiwan. 

Let  me  offer  another  Illustration.  Dr.  Pal- 
well  has  written,  and  I  quote:  "To  stand 
against  Israel  is  to  stand  against  God. "  Now 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  has  stood 
more  firmly  for  Israel  than  I  have.  Yet  I  do 
not  doubt  the  faith  of  those  on  the  other 
side.  Their  error  is  not  one  of  religion,  but 
of  policy— and  I  hope  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  wrong  in  terms  of  both  America's 
Interest  and  the  justice  of  Israel's  cause. 

Respect  for  conscience  Is  most  In  jeop- 
ardy—and the  harmony  of  our  diverse  socie- 
ty Is  most  at  risk— when  we  reestablish,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  In  the  Con- 
stitution, has  reappeared  in  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Reverend  James 
Robison  warned  President  Reagan  not  to 
surround  himself,  as  Presidents  before  him 
had,  "with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. "  I  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  service.  Two  centur- 
ies ago.  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980's  the  victims  could  be  atheists; 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  1976.  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthly  and  un-American  when  some  people 
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said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be  President  because  he  was  a  bom 
again  Christian.  We  must  never  judge  the 
fitness  of  individuals  to  govern  on  the  basis 
of  where  they  worship,  whether  they  follow 
Christ  or  Moses,  whether  they  are  called 
"bom  again"  or  "ungodly."  Where  It  Is  right 
to  apply  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of 
us  avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-righteous 
and  absolutely  certain  of  ourselves.  And  if 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  let  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  Intolerant  and  inflexible  colleague: 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God." 

Third,  in  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 
In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facts.  Critics  may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  Is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes— or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  to  say  it. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  Is  to  assume  that  they  are  Infal- 
lible—and so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do.  whether  It  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  Is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  In  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  great 
power  already  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  Earth  which 
God  has  made. 

There  Is  not  morality  in  the  mushroom 
cloud.  The  black  rain  of  nuclear  ashes  will 
fall  alike  on  the  just  and  unjust.  And  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  wish  that  we  had  done  the 
real  work  of  this  atomic  age— which  is  to 
seek  a  world  that  is  neither  Red  nor  dead. 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear freeze  on  policy  grounds,  or  moral 
ones.  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  Issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  planet  destroyed. 

And  It  does  not  advance  the  debate  to  con- 
tend that  the  arms  race  is  more  divine  pun- 
ishment than  human  problem— or  that  In 
any  event,  the  final  days  are  near.  As  Pope 
John  said  two  decades  ago.  at  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Vatican  council:  "We  must 
beware  of  those  who  bum  with  zeal,  but  not 
endowed  with  much  sense  ...  we  must  dis- 
agree with  the  prophets  of  doom,  who  are 
always  forecasting  disasters,  as  though  the 
end  of  the  Earth  was  at  hand. " 

The  message  which  echoes  across  the 
years  since  then  is  clear:  The  Earth  Is  still 
here;  and  if  we  wish  to  keep  it.  a  prophecy 
of  doom  Is  no  alternative  to  a  policy  of  arms 
control. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  to 
disagree. 

We  sorely  test  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  others  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  stake— for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  wellsprings  of  our 
being.  But  the  more  our  feeling  diverge,  the 
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That  ideal  shines  across  all  the  genera- 
tions of  our  history  and  all  the  ages  of  our 
faith,  carrying  with  it  the  most  ancient 
dream.  For  as  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  long 
ago  in  Romans:  "If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  it  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men." 

I  believe  It  is  possible:  the  choice  lies 
within  us:  as  fellow  citizens,  let  us  live 
peaceably  with  each  other:  as  fellow  human 
beings,  let  us  strive  to  live  peaceably  with 
men  and  women  everwhere.  Let  that  be  our 
purpose  and  our  prayer— yours  and  mine— 
for  ourselves,  for  our  country,  and  for  all 
the  world.* 
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TOLERANCE  AND  TRUTH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Monday  evening.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy spoke  at  Liberty  Baptist  College. 
His  remarks  remind  us  how  important 
tolerance  is  when  diverse  and  opposing 
world  views  compete  in  the  free  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  which  is  America. 

The  appearance  of  Senator  Kennedy 
in  Lynchburg  and  the  earlier  address 
of  Reverend  Falwell  at  Harvard  ele- 
vate public  debate  to  the  level  where 
ideas  become  more  important  than 
epithets  and  where  even  radically  di- 
vergent spokesmen  learn  firsthand  the 
primacy  of  truth  and  comity  as  they 
discuss  their  own  and  opposing  views. 

America,  since  its  inception,  has 
been  blessed  with  both  a  tradition  and 
a  constitution  which  encourage 
church  and  state  to  work  each  in  its 
own  vineyard— cooperating  where  pos- 
sible but  striving  never  to  interfere. 
We  also  protect  individual  rights  of  ex- 
pression and  association,  deeming 
them  essential  to  a  free  society  of  free 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Senator 
Kennedy's  marvelously  reasoned  ap- 
proach and  words  to  my  colleagues- 
whatever  their  political  or  religious 
preferences,  and  insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  5,  19831 

Tolerance  and  Truth 

(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

A  generation  ago.  a  presidential  candidate 
had  to  prove  his  independence  of  undue  reli- 
gious influence  in  public  life— and  he  had  to 
do  so  partly  at  the  insistence  of  evangelical 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time:  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  [religious]  bloc  voting  of  any  kind." 
Only  20  years  later  another  candidate  was 
appealing  to  an  evangelical  meeting  as  a  re- 
ligious bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  said  to  15.000 
evangelicals  at  the  Roundtable  in  Dallas:  "I 
know  that  vou  can't  endorse  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  endorse  you  and  what  you 
are  doing." 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  a  dangerous  break- 
down in  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Yet  this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
simplistic  and  rigid  command. .  .  . 


The  separation  of  church  and  state  can 
sometimes  be  frustrating  for  women  and 
men  of  deep  religious  faith.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  misuse  government  in  order  to 
impose  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 
others  to  accept.  But  once  we  succumb  to 
that  tempation,  we  step  into  a  slippery  slope 
where  everyone's  freedom  is  at  risk.  Those 
who  favor  censorship  should  recall  that  one 
of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  Bible.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  warned  in  1953,  "Don't 
join  the  bookburners.  .  .  .  The  right  to  say 
ideas,  the  right  to  record  them,  and  the 
right  to  have  them  accessible  to  others  is 
unquestioned— or  this  isn't  America."  And  if 
that  right  is  denied,  at  some  future  day  the 
torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other  book 
or  cjiy  other  belief.  Let  us  never  forget: 
today's  Moral  Majority  could  become  tomor- 
row's persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Founders  of  the  nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789. 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds— and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths— and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
outside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right:  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  Prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  be  sharply  divid- 
ed about  whether  they  are.  In  such  cases- 
cases  like  Prohibition  and  abortion— the 
proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  coer- 
cive power  of  the  state. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  is 
a  moral  issue:  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  each  individual:  and  to  give 
any  effect  to  the  moral  values  of  their 
creed,  people  of  faith  must  speak  directly 
about  public  policy.  The  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  have  every  right 
to  stand  for  the  nuc'ear  freeze— and  Dr.  Pal- 
well  has  every  right  to  stand  against  it. 

There  must  be  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  such  leadership— so  that  the  obligations 
of  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
take  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  evangelists  of  the  1800s  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Pope  John  XXIII  renewed  the 
Gospel's  call  to  social  justice.  And  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  who  was  the  great- 
est prophet  of  this  century,  awakened  our 
national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial  seg- 
regation. .  .  . 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  to  impose  its  will," 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
public  debate  involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  state 
separate— and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 


nize that  the  City  of  God  should  speak  to 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  tests  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 

First,  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion Itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  carelui 
how  they  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked to  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  the  poor.  I  believe  that  the 
prophecy— "the  poor  you  have  always  with 
you"— is  an  indictment,  not  a  command- 
ment. I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  Department  of 
Education— and  that  a  balanced-budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  a  matter  for  eco- 
nomic analysis,  not  heaverUy  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  issue— but  not  every  public 
issue  involves  religious  values.  .  .  . 

Second,  we  must  respect  the  independent 
judgments  of  conscience. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religious 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tui- 
tion tax  credits— which  I  oppose— so  other 
Catholics  can  and  do  disagree  with  the  hier- 
archy, on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  arises  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name— which,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  seems  to  Imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  Is  moral-and  only  one  ma- 
jority can  possibly  be  right.  ... 

Let  me  offer  another  illustration.  Dr.  Fal- 
well has  written:  "To  stand  against  Israel  is 
to  stand  against  God."  Now,  there  is  no  one 
in  the  Senate  who  has  stood  more  firmly  for 
Israel  than  I  have.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  the 
faith  of  those  on  the  other  side.  Their  error 
Is  not  one  of  religion,  but  of  policy— and  I 
hope  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  wrong 
in  terms  of  both  America's  intereste  and  the 
justice  of  Israel's  cause. 

Respect  for  conscience  is  most  in  jeop- 
ardy-and  the  harmony  of  our  diverse  socie- 
ty Is  most  at  risk— when  we  re-establish,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  In  the  Con- 
stitution, has  reappeared  In  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Rev.  James  Robi- 
son  warned  President  Reagan  not  to  sur- 
round himself,  as  presidents  before  him 
had,  -with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. "  I  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  ser\'ice.  Two  centur- 
ies ago,  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980s,  the  victims  could  be  atheists: 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  1976  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy and  un-American  when  some  people 
said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be  president  because  he  was  a  born- 
agaln  Christian.  ,  ■   j 

We  must  never  judge  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals to  govern  on  the  basis  of  where  they 
worship,  whether  they  follow  Christ  or 
Moses,  whether  they  are  called  "born 
again "  or  "ungodly. "  Where  It  Is  right  to 
apply  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-righteous 
and  absolutely  certain  of  ourselves.  And  If 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  let  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  Intolerant  and  Inflexible  colleague. 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God." 
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Third.  In  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 
In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facts.  Critics  may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  SovleU  is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes— or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  to  say  It. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  Is  to  assume  that  they  are  Infal- 
lible—and  so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do,  whether  it  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  great 
power  already  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  Earth  which 
God  has  made. .  .  . 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear freeze  on  policy  grounds,  or  moral 
ones.  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  planet  destroyed. . . . 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  to 
disagree. 

We  sorely  test  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  other's  Integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  stake— for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  wellsprlngs  of  our 
being.  But  the  more  our  feelings  diverge, 
the  more  deeply  felt  they  are.  the  greater  is 
our  obligation  to  grant  the  sincerity  and  es- 
sential decency  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
other  side.  ,     „.  ... 

Those  who  favor  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  are  not  "anti-family"  or  "blas- 
phemers" and  their  purpose  Is  not  "an 
attack  on  the  Bible."  Rather  we  believe  this 
is  the  best  way  to  fix  in  our  national  firma- 
ment the  ideal  that  not  only  all  men.  but  all 
people  are  created  equal.  Indeed,  my 
mother-who  strongly  favors  ERA-would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  she  Is  anti-family. 
For  my  part.  I  think  of  the  amendments  op- 
ponents as  wrong  on  the  Issue,  but  not  as 
lacking  In  moral  character. 

I  could  multiply  the  ln.stances  of  name- 
calling,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Falwell 
is  not  a  "warmonger"— and  "liberal  clergy- 
men" are  not,  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
gested In  a  recent  letter,  equivalent  to 
"Soviet  sympathizers. "  The  critics  of  official 
prayer  in  public  schools  are  not  "Pharisees  : 
many  of  them  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
believers  who  think  that  families  should 
pray  more  at  home  with  their  children  and 
attend  church  and  synagogue  more  faithful- 
ly. And  people  are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
stand  against  abortion:  they  are  not  "mur- 
derers" because  they  believe  In  a  free 
choice.  Nor  does  It  help  anyone's  cause  to 
shout  such  epithets— or  try  to  shout  a 
speaker  down— which  is  what  happened  last 
April  when  Dr.  Falwell  was  hissed  and  heck- 
led at  Harvard.  So  I  am  doubly  grateful  for 
your  courtesy  here  today.  That  was  not 
Harvard's  finest  hour,  but  I  am  happy  to 
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say  that  the  loudest  applause  from  the  Har- 
vard audience  came  in  defense  of  Dr.  Fal- 
well's  right  to  speak. 

In  short.  I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 
ther fundamentalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 
dirty  word,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  people  of  good  will 
look  at  life  and  Into  their  own  souls. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  no  President, 
no  public  official,  and  no  individual  will  ever 
be  deemed  a  greater  or  lesser  American  be- 
cause of  religious  doubt— or  religious  belief. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  win  always  bum  brightly— but  where 
no  modem  Inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion  or  angry  di- 
vision. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  all 
contend  freely  and  vigorously— but  where 
we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  standards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  Nation 
safe  for  both  democracy  and  diversity.  .  .  .• 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HON- 
ORARY AMERICAN  CITIZEN- 
SHIP FOR  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  law  making  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  joined  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
this  occasion.  The  text  of  the  letter 
follows.  I  commend  it  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  Octobers.  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Two  years  ago  today, 
you  signed  legislation  making  Raoul  Wal- 
ienberg  an  honorary  American  citizen.  On 
that  occasion  you  pledged  your  earnest  sup- 
port to  Wallenberg's  family  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
government  would  act  to  secure  his  free- 
dom. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  that  event, 
we  think  it  appropriate  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  this  man.  who  exemplifies  the 
ideals  which  we  as  Americans  hold  sacred. 

We    recognize    and    appreciate    that    you 
have  made  Wallenberg  a  symbol  of  human- 
ity, decency,  and  heroism  around  the  world. 
We  urge  you  to  continue  and  intensify  your 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
government  in  locating  Wallenberg  and  se- 
curing his  return  to  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Tom  Lantos.  Jack  F.  Kemp.  Sidney  R. 
Yates.  Olympia  J.  Snowe.  Jim  Leach, 
Gus   Yatron,    Dante   B.    Fascell,   Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
William  S.   Broomfleld.   Gary  Acker- 
man.  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.,  Howard 
Wolpe,  Barbara  Boxer.  Daniel  A.  Mica. 
Charles     E.     Schumer.     Toby     Roth. 
Robert  Garcia.  Sander  M.  Levin.  Ken 
Kramer.  ^ 

Robert   G.   Torricelli.   Michael    Barnes, 
Mel  Levlne,  Douglas  Bereuter,  Barney 
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from  Wheat's  Carpet  made  the  carpet  in  the 
new  office." 

Sales  meetings  and  even  Poole's  daugh- 
ter's club  meetings  are  held  in  the  party 
room. 

"Everybody  who  comes  in  is  really  im- 
pressed with  the  carpet."  said  Poole. 

•The  carpet  is  an  element  of  surprise. 
Showmanship  is  what  the  carpet  is." 

Poole,  a  Eutaw  native,  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
guerite, have  five  daughters,  one  son,  and  14 
grandchildren.  His  son,  Jim.  is  Euco  vice 
president. 

Poole's  love  for  football  began  when  he 
went  to  his  first  UA  game  with  an  uncle. 

••A  bunch  of  us  would  come  up  in  the 
pickup.  It  cost  a  quarter  to  get  in  then," 
Poole  said. 

"When  I  got  old  enough  to  drive.  I'd  take 
people  to  games  in  the  pickup.  We'd  park 
right  by  the  football  field." 

Poole  hasn't  stopped  his  football  game 
transportation  service.  He  has  an  executive 
coach  bus  that's  driven  to  in-state  and  some 
out-of-state  football  games.  He  said  he  takes 
between  20  to  30  people  to  games. 

Poole  said  through  his  long-time  interest 
in  UA  football,  he  has  known  all  the  coach- 
es. He  emphasized,  however,  he  was  never  a 
close  friend  with  them. 

He  said  one  of  his  fondest  memories  of  UA 
football  is  a  Thanksgiving  Day  clash  be- 
tween Alabama  and  Vanderbilt. 

"It  used  to  be  an  annual  affair  that  Ala- 
bama and  Vanderbilt  played  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,"  Poole  said. 

•I  think  it  was  in  1933.  that  Dixie  Howell 
made  a  67-yard  run  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
once  told  him  before  he  died  that  play  was 
the  one  that  was  most  outstanding  to  me  in 
Alabama  football. 

••He  told  me  that  that  play  had  always 
been  his  favorite,  too." 

Euco's  distributors  recently  set  a  Miller 
beer  sales  record  which  entitles  them  to  a 
tail-gate  party  catered  by  MUler  beer  com- 
pany. 

"The  party  will  be  held  Saturday."  said 
Poole. 

"The  company  always  sends  one  of  its  ce- 
lebrities from  its  Miller  Lite  Beer  television 
commercials  to  the  tail-gate  parties.  Grits 
Gresham,  champion  fisherman,  is  coming  to 
our  party." 

Poole  plans  to  retire  from  directing  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  Euco  Beverage 
next  month. 

••I've  been  active  in  the  running  of  the 
business  since  1948."  Poole  said.  'Tm  still 
going  to  be  a  part  of  it  in  some  way.  I  may 
try  selling  some  again." 

Asked  about  the  origin  of  his  company's 
name,  Poole  replied,  "When  I  went  into 
business  in  1948,  I  didn't  have  money.  I  had 
to  have  a  name  that  could  be  stamped  on  in- 
voices, so  I  wanted  something  short. 

"There  were  already  Greene  and  Warrior 
distributors.  I  didn^t  want  to  name  the  com- 
pany after  the  city.  Eutaw.  so  I  just  took  its 
first  two  letters  and  the  first  two  out  of 
'county.' 

"We  once  did  some  trucking  up  and  down 
the  highways  and  the  name  •Euco'  was  well- 
known." 

Poole  also  operated  a  small  wholesale  gro- 
cery business  when  he  first  acquired  the 
beer  distributorship. 

"In  the  old  days,  beer  was  sold  over  the 
bars."  said  Poole.  "I  got  to  know  and  under- 
stand people  better  in  the  bars." 

•'I've  met  some  of  the  finest  people  in  this 
business— everybody  from  bank  presidents 
to  bartenders." 

Beer  was  once  sold  only  through  bars. 
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Customers  had  to  go  to  their  favorite 
tavern  to  pick  up  a  six-pack. 

"When  television  came  out.  bars  started 
putting  them  in,"  said  Poole.  "Polks  would 
go  to  bars  to  watch  television  in  its  early 
days." 

Poole  said  he  looks  forward  to  trying  his 
hand  at  selling  again.  However,  he  and  his 
wife  plan  to  travel  some. 

••I  was  always  too  busy  to  do  much  travel- 
ing. My  wife  was  busy  raising  six  kids."  said 
Poole. 

If  he  had  his  way,  he'll  take  a  few  trips  by 
train.  His  citizens  band  radio  handle  is 
••Train  Man." 

•'I've  loved  trains  all  my  life,"  said  Poole. 
He  bought  land  for  his  new  Tuscaloosa  of- 
fices that  placed  the  building  in  the  inter- 
section of  two  railroad  tracks. 

He  will  eventually  have  a  spur  built  be- 
tween the  tracks,  connecting  his  loading 
area  with  both  of  them. 

••I  want  to  lay  some  tracks  behind  the 
building  and  put  train  cars  on  them  for 
living  quarters.^'  said  Poole.  They  will  be 
made  along  the  design  of  the  train  cars  used 
for  lodging  at  the  old  train  station  in  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn. 

Poole  lives  in  Eutaw,  but  drives  to  his  Tus- 
caloosa office  often.  He  said  he  looks  for- 
ward to  staying  in  a  train  car  when  he 
comes  to  town. 

His  fondness  for  an  old-fashioned,  hand- 
made toy,  the  Hooie  stick,  got  him  involved 
with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(ALCOA)  in  aluminum  can  reclamation. 

While  visiting  in  another  city.  Poole's 
playing  with  a  Hooie  stick  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  an 
ALCOA  executive.  Aluminum  recycling  was 
eventually  discussed,  and  Poole  had  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  idea. 

He  started  the  first  aluminum  can  recy- 
cling center  in  Tuscaloosa. 

"I  have  the  largest  reclamation  center 
that  does  business  with  ALCOA."  said 
Poole. 

When  the  new  Euco  offices  were  built  on 
27th  Street,  a  large  building  was  erected  by 
the  warehouse  and  offices  just  for  recycling 
aluminum  cans. 

Trains.  Hooie  sticks,  football,  business— all 
of  those  are  a  part  of  Poole's  life.  But 
there's  more. 

He  and  his  son  share  a  passion  for  driving 
Caterpillar  heavy  duty  equipment. 

"I  have  a  machine  here  (Tuscaloosa 
office),  and  my  son  and  I  did  all  the  ground 
leveling  and  preparations  to  buiid  here," 
said  Poole. 

Poole  enjoys  sharing  his  party  room  with 
others  and  watching  them  see  his  carpet  for 
the  first  time. 

He  equates  the  basic  ideas  behind  beer- 
drinking  to  that  of  what  the  carpet  does  for 
the  party  room.  They  both  should  derive 
pleasure. 

"The  theory  of  beer  is  that  it's  a  bottle  of 
pleasure."  said  Poole.  '•You  shouldn't  drink 
it  if  you  don't  enjoy  it.  Of  course,  we  strong- 
ly preach  moderation. 

"That's  the  basic  idea  behind  this  carpet 
and  party  room.  We  want  the  atmosphere 
relaxed  and  something  people  enjoy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  football  is  such  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  South.  Mr.  Poole's  combi- 
nation of  football  and  carpets  is  quite 
an  outstanding  enterprise. 

Mr.  Poole's  success  is  the  story  of 
the  American  dream  of  hard  work  and 
dedication.  He  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  backbone  of  this  country's  busi- 
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ness  community  which  has  made 
America  such  a  great  land  of  opportu- 
nity. ,  ^,  . 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
delightful  story  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  wish  Jimmy  the  very 
best  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors.* 


A  CASE  OF  MISSING  PERSONS: 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT STATISTICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
m  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  70.000 
people  disappeared  in  July  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rolls  in  my 
region.  While  103,000  were  reported  in 
July  as  no  longer  unemployed,  the 
labor  force  added  only  33,000. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is:  Where 
are  the  other  70,000?  A  likely  place  to 
find  them  is  among  those  who  have 
lost  their  unemployment  benefits  but 
are  no  longer  counted  as  unemployed. 
For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  less  than 
half  of  those  unemployed  in  the  Pitts- 
burg area  are  receiving  benefits. 

Fifty  thousand  workers  in  the  four- 
county  Pittsburgh  area  alone  ran  out 
of  benefits  in  1982.  Thirty  thousand 
Pennsylvanians  lost  their  benefits  in 
June  of  this  year,  forty-seven  thou- 
sand in  July. 

Dr.  David  Page,  chairman  of  Region- 
al Research,  Inc.,  took  note  of  this  dis- 
turbing trend  in  a  recent  Pittsburgh 
Business  Times  article.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  findings  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
"Phantom"  Unemployed  Haunting  Region 

(By  Dr.  David  Arthur  Page) 
As  I  was  going  up  the  stair. 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today. 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

In  July,  70,000  people  in  this  region  disap- 
peared from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

rolls. 

One  hundred  and  three  thousand  were  no 
longer  reported  among  the  unemployed.  But 
only  33,000  showed  up  in  the  labor  force. 
What  happened  to  the  other  70,000  people? 

The  July  unadjusted  unemployment  rate 
in  the  immediate  Pittsburgh  area  fell  2.9 
percent,  according  to  the  Office  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Although  still  in  the  double- 
digit  range,  it  was  generally  reported  the 
Pittsburgh  area's  unemployment  picture 
had  shown  a  "marked  improvement." 

But  did  such  a  marked  improvement  in 
fact,  take  place?  . 

Lets  look  at  the  facts.  For  the  past  eight 
months  Pittsburgh-based  Regional  Re- 
search. Inc.  has  been  calculating  the  unem- 
ployment rates  for  119  counties  in  the  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  region.  Using  government  figures 
compiled  county-by-county  for  the  Tri-state 
region  (rather  than  for  an  entire  state)  we 
have  found  the  unadjusted  unemployment 
rate  running  consistently  16  percent  or 
more  during  this  period. 
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Suddenly,  in  July  this  figure  dropped  to 
13.5  percent.  How  can  this  abrupt  change  of 
2.5  percent  in  our  region's  unemployment 
rate  be  explained? 

First,  note  the  federal  government  does 
not  report  these  figures.  Unemployment  fig- 
ures are  reported  for  the  nation  and  by 
state  but  not  by  Tri-state  regions  such  as 
our  own.  unemployment  rates  also  are  cal- 
culated for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Areas  (SMSAs). 

What  actually  happened  in  this  crucial 
period  in  July  was  that  the  number  of  re- 
ported employed  persons  in  our  region  in- 
creased by  33.000.  The  number  of  reported 
unemployed  persons  decreased  by  103.000. 
The  net  loss  of  reported  persons  was  70.000. 
Put  differently,  the  number  of  people  who 
gained  jobs  in  this  period  was  only  one-third 
the  number  of  those  who  went  off  the  un- 
employment rolls.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
numerator  combined  with  a  small  increase 
in  the  denominator  produced  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  unemployment  rate. 

What  happened  to  the  70,000  or  more 
people  who  disappeared  from  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls?  Our  research  shows  this  region 
has  endured  double-digit  unemployment  for 
more  than  18  months.  Even  with  extended 
benefits,  unemployment  compensation  gen- 
erally runs  out  in  12  months. 

The  state  Office  of  Employment  Security 
estimates  some  50,000  workers  lost  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  in  the 
Pittsburgh  four-county  SMSA  alone  in  1982. 
An  additional  25,000  reportedly  lost  their 
benefits  in  the  first  six  months  of  1983. 

The  office  also  says  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  less  than  half  the  unemployed  work- 
ers are  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Using  the  Pittsburgh  SMSA  as  a  mi- 
crocosm of  our  larger  119-county  region,  the 
evidence  suggests  the  70.000  or  more  who 
are  no  longer  reported  as  unemployed  have 
lost  their  unemployment  benefits  and  are 
no  longer  being  counted. 

What  about  those  who  gained  employ- 
ment during  this  period?  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  20  percent  to  25  percent  Re- 
ductions In  Force  (RIFs)  by  many  of  our  re- 
gional corporations  are  aware  there  have 
been  few  jobs  available  at  the  professional 
level.  There  have  been,  however,  a  limited 
number  of  unfilled  positions  at  the  semi- 
professional  level,  and  these  are  now  being 
filled.  ,         ,^    ^ 

Our  analysis  suggests,  therefore,  the  tra- 
ditional professional  male  breadwinner  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  unemployed.  The  new 
jobs  being  reported  are  primarily  semi-pro- 
fessional ones  (e.g.  nurses,  secretaries)  being 
filled  by  wives  and  other  family  members 
who  were  previously  not  working,  at  least 
not  fulltime. 

The  situation  here  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia is  being  aggravated  by  our  being  lumped 
with  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  state  unemployment  rate.  The 
unadjusted  July  unemployment  rates  for 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  were  only  6.2 
percent  and  8.1  percent,  respectively,  even 
lower  than  the  national  rate. 

Averaging  the  low  unemployment  num- 
bers of  the  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
with  the  high  numbers  of  our  western  Penn- 
sylvania counties  substantially  reduces  the 
overall  state  rate. 

Consequently,  in  July  for  the  first  time 
the  state  rate  dropped  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  loss  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  in  our  region. 

Therefore,  our  analysis  indicates  we  did 
not  have  a  marked  improvement  in  July  in 
our   unemployment   picture.   On   the   con- 
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trary,  the  evidence  suggests  a  continual 
worsening  of  this  situation  in  our  Tri-state 
region.  Like  a  ripe  plum  shrinking  into  a 
prune,  our  work  force  is  becoming  both 
smaller  and  less  well  compensated. 

These  statistics  represent  human  beings. 
These  statistics  also  affect  public  policy, 
public  programs  and  public  opinion.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  subject  be  reported  as  ac- 
curately and  as  completely  as  possible.* 


DIPLOMACY  WEAK  SUIT  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S FOREIGN 
POLICY  DECK 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
supporting  H.R.  4042,  which  would 
continue  the  current  certification  re- 
quirements for  El  Salvador  until  Con- 
gress enacts  new  legislation,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  several 
recent  documents  and  articles  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  issue. 

First  are  two  op-ed  articles  written 
by  Wayne  Smith  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Smith,  now  a  senior  associ- 
ate at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  performed  with 
distinction  as  chief  of  the  United 
States  interests  section  in  Havana 
from  1979  to  1982.  His  is  a  continuing 
voice  of  reason,  sanity,  wit,  and  logic, 
and  his  advice  is  a  welcome  antidote  to 
the  unthinking  bellicosity  which  we  so 
ofter  hear  from  administration  spokes- 

The  article  "Needed  in  Central 
America"  appeared  on  Wednesday, 
September  28,  and  it  is  a  timely  re- 
minder that  diplomacy  has  so  far  been 
the  weak  suit  in  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  deck. 

The  other  article  by  Mr.  Smith. 
"Reagan's  Latins."  appeared  on  May 
18,  and  I  reproduce  it  here  because, 
even  after  AVz  months,  it  is  a  telling 
commentary  on  the  administration's 
failure  to  respond  to  initiatives  from 
our  presumed  adversaries. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  Mr. 
Smith— before  entering  the  foreign 
service— was  a  drill  instructor  at  Parris 
Island  for  the  Marine  Corps.  His  cre- 
dentials and  military  record  might  be 
aptly  contrasted  with  those  of  some  of 
the  armchair  warriors  around  Mr. 
Reagan. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28,  1983] 
Needed  in  Central  America 
(By  Wayne  S.  Smith) 
Washington.— President      Reagan's      ap- 
proach in  Central  America  brings  to  mind 
an  image  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  driv- 
ing nails  who  is  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
a  screw.   Ignoring  the  more   sophisticated 
option,  he  just  keeps  banging  away  and  call- 
ing for  a  bigger  hammer— and  blaming  Con- 
gress when  his  pounding  doesn't  work.  Mr. 
Reagan's   •secret"    war   against   Nicaragua 
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nothing.  It  has  not  inter- 
rifle.   Certainly  it   has  no 
(  etting  rid  of  the  Sandinistas.  On 
by    providing    an    external 
which  they  can  rally  the  Nic- 
it  may  have  helped  them 
it  has  harmed  them.  Yet,  the 
determined  to  go  on  with  it. 
dlearly  intends  to  press  on  for  a 
\  ictory     in     El     Salvador— even 
chances  of  success  are  slight 
eventual  expenditure  of  United 
as  well  as  treasure, 
promising  approach  would  be 
multilateral    diplomacy.    It 
principally  on  the  Contadora 
not  necessarily  limited  to 
would  be  to  produce  verifiable 
accords   (enforced   by   an 
peacekeeping  force,  if  neces- 
would  end  all  activity   by  one 
support  of  guerrillas  operating 
limit  arms  and  {irmies  and 
military  involvement, 
negotiations  should  begin  in 
possibly  under  international  su- 
aimed  at  bringing  about  an 
cease-fire   and   then   conditions 
meaningful  elections  in  which  all 
participate.  If  the  left  is  to  lay 
before  elections,  so  must  the 
(feath  squads.  There  must  be  give 
both  sides— and  since  neither 
the  other  to  oversee  an  electoral 
would  have  to  work  out  some 
the  responsibility.  The  Admin- 
ects  this  as  "power-sharing."  In 
be  a  perfectly  reasonable  ar- 
f  the  limits  of  the  shared  man- 
absolutely  clear— to  oversee 
culminating  in  elections. 
Administration  has  no  intention 
diplomatic  approach.  It  insists, 
relations  purposes,  that  it  favors 
while  doing  everything  it  can 
1.  The  proof  is  in  what  it  does, 
it  says.  It  says,  for  example, 
the  Contadora  process.  Yet 
es    of    the    Contadora    coun- 
Venezuela,  Panama  and  Co- 
stated  openly  that  the  Admin- 
1  ndermining  their  efforts, 
of  the  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
negotiations  put  forward  in 
ire  far  from  perfect,  but  they  do 
of  our  key  concerns,  includ- 
of  support  for  guerrillas  and 
of  foreign  advisers.  At  the 
they  seemed  to  offer  a  useful 
a  negotiating  process.  Did  we 
negotiations?    Of    course    not. 
I^eagan  said  Fidel  Castro's  pro- 
encouraging"  and  Secretary  of 
P.   Shultz  assured   Congres- 
s  that  they  would  be  thorough- 
But  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Less 
later.  President  Reagan  dis- 
( 'uban  proposals  as  "not  serious" 
clear  that  we  had  no  intention 
them.  The  Nicaraguan  propos- 
even  shorter  shrift:  Mr.  Reagan 
1  ilmost   immediately  that  there 
of  a  regional  settlement  so 
Sandinistas  were  in  power, 
ctably.  have  contacts  with  the 
opposition   produced   anything 
could  not.  for  the  Administra- 
Salvadoran  Government  con- 
t  that  the  only  thing  there  is  to 
>  the  opposition's  participation 
process  organized  and  overseen 
ay  the  Government.  Not  being 
I  tpposition   will   never  agree  to 
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Why  is  the  Administration  avoiding  seri- 
ous negotiations  in  Central  America?  Large- 
ly because  it  believes  that  talks  might  get  in 
the  way  of  its  real  objectives— to  get  rid  of 
the  Sandinista  Government  one  way  or  an- 
other and  to  force  a  military  victory  in  El 
Salvador.  By  the  time  the  Administration 
realizes  that  neither  of  these  goals  is  achiev- 
able and  that  its  policies  are  leading  toward 
a  dangerous  dead  end.  it  will  probably  be 
too  late.  We  will  already  have  a  regional 
conflagration  on  our  hands. 

What's  needed  in  Central  America  is  di- 
plomacy, but  the  Reagan  administration 
has  shown  no  sign  that  it  is  capable  of  com- 
petent diplomacy.  It  has  no  durable  diplo- 
matic achievement  to  its  credit— not  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  not  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
in  Namibia.  Why  should  Central  America  be 
any  different? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1983] 

Reagan's  Latins 

(By  Waynes.  Smith) 

Washington.— The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion now  says  it  will  support  dialogue  and 
negotiations  in  Central  America.  Assurances 
to  that  effect  are  being  given  to  Congress, 
and  Richard  Stone  has  been  appointed  ne- 
gotiator. One  can  hope  this  reflects  a  basic 
change  of  course  rather  than  a  tactical  shift 
to  assuage  Congressional  concern.  So  far, 
however,  the  signs  are  not  encouraging.  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  nothing  in  the  President's 
speech  before  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  April  27  to  suggest  he  intends  to  call  off 
the  "secret"  war  against  Nicaragua  and  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  the  Sandinist  Govern- 
ment. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  Administra- 
tion now  really  means  to  explore  negotiat- 
ing options,  one  must  wonder  why  those  op- 
tions have  not  been  explored  before. 

The  Administration,  of  course,  seeks  to 
give  the  impression  that  it  never  opposed 
negotiations.  Demonstrably,  however,  that 
is  not  true.  For  more  than  two  years,  it  has 
rejected  efforts  to  get  them  started.  Re- 
member the  proposals  of  ex-President  Jost 
Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  early  last  year?  Re- 
member the  Mexican-Venezuelan  initiative? 
Remember  the  Salvadoran  left's  offer  last 
October  to  open  a  dialogue  without  condi- 
tions? All  were  turned  down. 

With  imaginative  diplomacy  and  some 
flexibility  on  all  sides,  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  negotiate  a  ceasefire  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  then  bring  about  conditions  under 
which  full  and  meaningful  elections— with 
the  participation  of  the  opposition— could 
be  held.  Yet  the  Administration  has  not  ex- 
plored that  possibility. 

As  for  Nicaragua,  the  President  tells  us. 
"It  has  rejected  our  repeated  peace  efforts." 
Really?  How  then  does  one  explain  the  San- 
dinist offer  of  last  Aug.  13  to  discuss  all 
issues  roiling  relations  between  us— an  offer 
to  which  we  never  responded?  And  what 
about  the  fact  that  in  early  1981  the  San- 
dinists  acceded  to  our  demands  and  did,  at 
least  for  a  time,  stop  their  support  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas— a  fact  acknowledged 
in  the  Administration's  announcement  of 
April  2  that  year  that  it  was  going  to  cut  off 
economic  assistance  anyway? 

Nor  has  there  been  any  interest  in  engag- 
ing Cuba  in  the  diplomatic  process.  When 
Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker  was  in  Cuba  in 
March,  Fidel  Castro  reviewed  with  him  the 
agenda  of  contentious  issues  between  the 
two  countries— everything  from  inadvertent 
interference  in  one  another's  radio  channels 
to  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  As  he  had  to 
a  group  of  American  scholars  and  joumal- 
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ists  in  the  spring  of  1982,  Mr.  Castro  reiter- 
ated his  willingness  to  discuss  all  these 
issues  with  Washington.  He  emphasized 
that  obviously  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
cannot  sit  down  to  "negotiate"  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador.  That  would  infringe  upon 
Salvadoran  sovereignty  and  in  other  ways 
be  entirely  inappropriate,  both  from  our 
perspective  and  from  Cuba's.  But  certainly 
it  would  serve  United  States  interests  to 
secure  Cuba's  commitment  to  peaceful  solu- 
tions in  Central  America.  Mr.  Castro  seemed 
to  be  saying,  in  effect,  that  this  is  possible. 
But  there  are  no  interlocutors  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Administration  has  dismissed  or  fin- 
essed all  these  overtures  and  opportunities. 
Yet,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O. 
Enders  continues  to  tell  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  "Cuba  refuses  to  address  our 
agenda."  One  can  only  wonder  on  what 
basis  that  assertion  is  made. 

Why  should  the  Cubans  favor  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  in  El  Salvador?  After  all,  their 
side  seems  to  be  doing  well  militarily;  it  is 
our  side  that  is  coming  unglued.  But  the 
Cubans  fear  that  as  the  military  situation  in 
El  Salvador  deteriorates— and  it  is  deterio- 
rating—Washington may  retaliate  by  taking 
direct  military  action  against  them,  or  possi- 
bly against  Nicaragua. 

Does  this  not  simply  confirm  the  Adminis- 
tration's contention  that  it  takes  the  threat 
of  force  to  get  Mr.  Castro's  attention?  Not 
really.  The  Cubans  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
reach  of  United  States  power.  To  be  produc- 
tive, however,  there  must  be  a  purpose  to 
the  use  of  that  power.  Cubans'  concern  over 
drastic  United  States  countermeasures  is,  to 
be  sure,  an  incentive  for  them  to  negotiate. 
But  such  an  incentive  will  lead  to  nothing 
unless  there  is  a  negotiating  process  to  join 
or  to  which  they  could  contribute.  So  far, 
there  is  none. 

The  United  States  does  indeed  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  Central  America.  It  should 
not  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  the  act.  But 
simply  providing  more  military  assistance 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  That  way  lies  a 
dead  end.  We  need  meanwhile  to  be  explor- 
ing other  alternatives.  Yet,  so  far,  diploma- 
cy has  not  been  our  strong  suit.  As  long  as 
the  Administration  views  the  other  side  as 
evil  incarnate,  it  will  be  unable  to  deal  prag- 
matically with  the  problem.  Clear-eyed 
pragmatism,  however,  is  and  always  has 
been  the  basis  of  successful  diplomacy.* 


ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 

FOR  MARIAN  HALL  AND  FOR 
THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  PRE- 
CIOUS BLOOD 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15  there  will  be  a  joint  anniversary 
celebration  in  Flint,  Mich.,  of  Marian 
Hall  and  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood.  Marian  Hall,  a  residence  for 
senior  citizens,  will  be  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  the  Catholic  religious 
order  which  administers  the  home, 
will  be  observing  the  150th  ariniversa- 
ry  of  their  order's  founding.  The  cele- 


bration will  include  an  open  house,  a 
mass  and  a  community  dinner. 

Marian  Hall  was  founded  and 
opened  on  November  4,  1958,  and  has 
served  more  than  950  senior  citizens 
over  the  past  25  years.  It  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  loving  care 
which  can  and  should  be  provided  our 
senior  citizens  in  these  residential 
homes.  The  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood  was  founded  in  Switzerland  in 
1833  to  serve  the  orphans,  the  sick, 
the  young  and  the  elderly.  Three 
members  of  the  order  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1844  and  their  work 
has  spread  from  there. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  brief  history  of  Marian  Hall  which 
is  printed  in  the  anniversary  booklet: 
MARIAN  Hall-The  First  Twenty-five 

Years 
Marian  Hall,  originally  the  Flint  Tavern 
Hotel  was  purchased  by  the  Lansing  Catho- 
lic Diocese  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Joseph  Albers  from  George  A.  Barnes  in 
June.  1958,  for  $274,000.  A  gift  to  the  Dio- 
cese from  the  will  of  Mrs.  Alice  B^  Murray 
also  helped  in  the  purchase  of  the  hotel. 
The  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  were 
chosen  to  manage  and  operate  the  facility. 

On  November  4,  1958,  two  Sisters  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  Sister  Christiana  and  Sister 
Mary  George,  arrived  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
take  charge.  (They  were  accompanied  by 
their  mother  general,  Rev.  Mother  Mary 
Aquinas,  and  her  a^istant.  Sister  Mary 
Joseph.)  Two  weeks  later  Sister  Mary  Leoni- 
das  joined  the  group.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  Sisters  to  establish  a  home  for  senior 
citizens  and  to  make  it  a  place  of  hope 
rather  than  resignation-a  residence  where 
people  could  share  a  common  bond  and 
draw  strength  from  their  common  experi- 

Sister  Mary  Christiana  Smyth  was  the 
first  Administrator.  It  was  under  her  leader- 
ship that  the  hotel  was  remodeled  and  con- 
verted into  a  home  for  senior  citizens.  The 
work  included  transforming  the  tavern  area 
into  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Chapel. 
The  first  Mass  offered  in  the  chapel  was  on 
November  11,  1958.  The  celebrant  was  the 
Rt  Rev.  Monsignor  Eari  Sheridan,  pastor  of 
St  Michael  Parish.  The  first  person  to  enter 
Marian  Hall  was  Mr.  Thomas  Shell  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1959.  „     . 

The   first   full  time  chaplain   at  Marian 
Hall  was  the  Rev.  Aloysius  Hayden.  The 
Rev      Francis     Sharpe     followed     Father 
Hayden  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Conklin  became 
chaplain    on    December    10.    1959.    It    was 
during  this  time  that  plans  and  discussion 
centerd  on  an  expansion  to  care  for  the 
chronically  ill.  Father  Conklin  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Camillus  Lutkemeier,  and  in 
1967    the    Rev.    Eugene    Luckey.    C.P.P.S^ 
came  to  Marian  Hall  where  he  remained 
until  he  passed  away  in  1979.  The  Rev.  Joe 
Papes  came  in  1979  and  still  serves  as  chap- 
Marian  Hall  originally  housed  and  served 
95  people.  The  Sisters  and  staff  stressed  a 
home-like  atmosphere   and   residents  were 
encouraged  to  be  independent.  Although  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  Marian  Hall  accepted  persons  of  all 
faiths.  Ministers  and  church  visitors  of  sev- 
eral denominations  have  held  and  continue 
to  hold  services  at  Marian  Hall. 

The    Marian    Hall    Advisory    Board    was 
started   on   April   30,    1959.   The   Advisory 


Board,  composed  of  15  members,  is  current- 
ly headed  by  Judge  Harold  Resteiner,  presi- 
dent' Edward  Tozer,  vice  president:  amd 
Mrs.  Eugene  Herzog.  secretary.  (Other 
prominent  members  were  Arthur  Sarvis.  Dr. 
John  Benson,  F.  A.  Bower,  R.  T.  Longway, 
Frank  Manley,  Amos  Root,  Jack  DeYonker, 
Gilbert  Rubenstein,  Patrick  Fagan,  Paul 
Hughes  Judge  Frank  McAvinchey.  and 
Alton  Miller.)  In  addition  to  the  present  of- 
ficers other  current  members  are  Mary 
Bovine  Sister  Gertrude  Droll,  George  Priel- 
ing  Frank  Gilsdorf,  Dr.  Evelyn  Gordon, 
George  Jaksa,  Walter  Krapohl,  John  Logan, 
Patrick  McAvinchey,  Raymond  Piesko, 
James  Sheaffer,  and  Margaret  Lambrick. 

On  September  28,  1959,  a  very  supportive 
group  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs  Arthur  Sarvis.  It  was  named  the 
Marian  Hall  Auxiliary.  Mrs.  Frank  Manley 
was  elected  its  first  president  on  October  15, 
1959  The  charter  members  in  addition  to 
Mrs  Sarvis  and  Mrs.  Manley  were  Mrs. 
Barney  Credile,  Mrs.  Dee  Cramer.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Foley.  Mrs.  Tess  Hughes,  Mrs.  Reinger 
Lengelbach.  Mrs.  William  McDonald.  Mrs. 
Gerald  Maginn,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Patterson.  Mrs. 
Donald  Pilkinton.  Mrs.  Roland  Scott,  and 
Sister  Mary  Christiana.  The  Auxiliary  was 
established  to  promote  Marian  Hall,  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  Marian  Hall,  and  to 
be  of  service  to  the  residents.  Today  there 
are  116  members  of  the  Auxiliary.  They 
sponsor  many  events  for  the  residents,  and 
hold  monthly  card  parties,  bazaars  and  raf- 
fles for  the  benefit  of  Marian  Hall. 

Generosity  is  Marian  Hall  Auxilia- 
ry's middle  name.  Their  contributions 
have  helped  to  furnish,  replace  and  in- 
stall furniture,  carpet,  drapes,  a  fence, 
a  kitchenette,  an  automatic  elevator, 
and  many  other  gifts  over  the  years  in 
addition  to  annual  cash  contributions 
of  $3  000  to  $5,000.  The  Auxiliary  also 
initiated  and  established  the  gift  shop 
on  October  8,  1964. 

Many  of  the  charter  members  served 
as  presidents  of  the  Auxiliary,  and 
others  who  have  given  superb  leader- 
ship have  been  Mrs.  Kenneth  Weed, 
Mrs.  Vivian  Gerow,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wagner, 
Mrs.  Leo  Lindgren,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Antior,  Mrs,  Leo  Jacobs,  Mrs.  James, 
Doyle  Mrs.  William  Howard.  Mrs. 
Walter  Powers.  Mrs.  William  Dever, 
Mrs  Joseph  Knapp.  Miss  Geraldine 
Griggs,  and  the  current  president. 
Mary  Bovine. 

In  1960  the  Advisory  Board  of  Direc- 
tors created  the  "Outstanding  Flint 
Senior  Citizen  Award'.  The  first  recipi- 
ent of  this  prestigious  award  was  Pat- 
rick J.  Walters,  a  resident  89  years  of 
age  Others  to  be  so  recognized  includ- 
ed the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Longman,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Bishop  Miner  and  Charles 
Stewart  Mott. 

In  June  of  1963  the  Sisters  of  the 
Precious  Blood  purchased  26.000 
square  feet  of  land  adjacent  to  Marian 
Hall  from  George  Barnes.  The  pur- 
chase included  the  Barnes-Michigan 
Corporation  Building  directly  behind 
Marian  Hall  and  property  extending 
from  Second  to  Third  Avenue,  with 
246  feet  of  frontage  on  Garland 
Street.  The  property  was  bought  for 
future  development  of  a  nursing  facili- 
ty for  senior  citizens.  A  pavilion  was 
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built  in  1972  and  is  used  for  picnics, 
outdoor  concerts,  and  a  gathering 
place  on  warm  days.  The  DeWaters 
Dining  Room  and  new  kitcheiis  were 
dedicated  on  October  12,  1979.  The 
room  was  named  for  the  DeWaters 
Family  Trust  because  of  their  gener- 
ous gift  of  $250,000.  The  cost  of  the 
addition  totaled  $550,000,  twice  as 
much  as  the  original  building. 

The  Sunshine  Room,  formerly  Herrlich's 
Drug  Store,  was  dedicated  on  November  5, 
1963.  A  contest  was  held  to  name  the  room. 
The  winner  was  Mrs.  Phoebe  Cooper.  She 
proudly  accepted  the  honor  with  a  bright, 
warm  sunshine  smile. 

During  these  first  25  years,  five  dedicated 
administrators  have  all  shown  concern  for 
the  well-being  and  health  of  the  residents  at 
Marian  Hall.  Sister  Mary  Christiana  served 
from  1959  until  1968.  She  was  followed  by 
Sister  Mary  Marcella  Hinders,  who  served 
for  two  years  until  1970.  The  first  lay 
person  to  serve  as  director  was  Robert  Hale. 
He  served  until  1972.  at  which  time  William 
Flick  became  administrator,  serving  nine 
years  until  1981.  In  September  of  1981.  the 
present  administrator.  James  Kintz.  joined 
the  staff  in  caring  for  the  residents  of 
Marian  Hall. 

All  privately  sponsored  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations owe  an  everlasting  gratitude  to  all 
of  the  people  who  help  Marian  Hall  in  their 
work  On  behalf  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Pre- 
cious Blood  and  the  staff,  we  acknowledge 
with  sincere  gratitude  our  thanks  to  every- 
one who  has  given  time,  talent  and  financial 
assistance  to  make  it  possible  for  a  senior 
citizens  residence  to  flourish  m  Genesee 
County.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  ineffective  child  support  en- 
forcement in  America  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  national  disgrace.  It  is 
essential  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress  recognize  our  personal  account- 
ability for  the  millions  of  children  who 
live   at   or   near   poverty   because   we 
have   neglected   to   create   a   realistic 
system  of  child  support  enforcement. 
To  that  end,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  seriously  consider  the  pro- 
posals suggested  by  my  honorable  col- 
league. Marge  Roukema.  in  her  recent 
New  York  Times   article,  "To  Force 
Child  Support." 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4,  1983] 
To  Force  Child  Support 
(By  Marge  Roukema) 
Washington. -The    growing    number    of 
parents  who  financially  abandon  their  chU- 
dren  is  a  national  disgrace. 

That  a  divorced  father  (or  mother,  as  in 
the  rare  case)  would  refuse  to  help  support 
his  children-in  effect,  deny  them  food 
shelter  and  clothing-is  beyond  belief.  Yet  it 
happens  every  day. 
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insure  their  visiting  rights.  Yet  to  engage  in 
economic  terrorism  with  one's  own  children 
ELS  hostages  is  not  the  solution.  Automatic 
withholding  of  wages  removes  the  children 
as  pawns.  The  main  objective  is  to  prevent 
delinquency  in  all  cases.  Why  should  the 
custodial  parent  wait  two  months  or  more 
before  any  support  is  received?  Bills  do  not 
stop  coming;  the  children  still  need  to  eat 
and  be  clothed.  Many  fathers  will  eventual- 
ly pay  when  the  money  is  dragged  out  of 
them.  Why  delay  the  inevitable? 

A  system  of  mandatory  deduction  of 
wages  would  relieve  crowded  court  dockets, 
use  existing  state  agencies  more  productive- 
ly, provide  universal  coverage  and  keep 
many  families  off  welfare.  Most  important- 
ly, it  would  guarantee  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible that  no  child  is  held  hostage  by  inad- 
equate economic  support. 

Child  support  is  not  a  voluntary  commit- 
ment. Denying  a  child  the  support  he  or  she 
needs  is  an  injustice  that  can  no  longer  be 
endured.* 


THE  LOOK-ALIKE  RIPOFF 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr,  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21.  I  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
curtail  the  abuse  and  traffic  of  look- 
alike  controlled  substances.  I  took  that 
action  because  many  localities  across 
the  country  are  troubled  by  retail  out- 
lets which  specialize  in  selling  these 
harmful  substances  to  young  people. 

As  I  said  then,  if  these  drugs  were 
harmless  frauds,  then  parents  and 
teachers  and  local  officials  would  not 
be  so  alarmed.  But,  these  drugs  do 
pose  a  serious  health  risk. 

A  very  timely  article  in  the  August 
1983  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  Journal  bears  this  fact  out. 
Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  has  written  a  very 
important  article  on  the  dangers  posed 
by  look-alike  drugs.  Dr.  Cohen  is  a 
world-renowned  authority  on  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  and  his  article  de- 
serves wider  recognition.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  asking  that  the  text  of 
his  article,  "The  Look-Alike  Ripoff," 
be  reprinted  as  follows: 

The  Look-Alike  Ripoff 
(By  Sidney  Cohen.  M.D.) 

A  relatively  new  phenomenon  appeared 
on  the  American  drug  scene  about  five  years 
ago.  It  was  the  look-alike  explosion,  a  bi- 
zarre outgrowth  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970.  The  effort  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  prescription  amphetamines  was 
successful  enough  to  reduce  their  manufac- 
ture by  80  percent.  Counterfeit  ampheta- 
mine production  also  come  under  somewhat 
better  control. 

At  this  point  an  enterprising  trucker  in 
Florida  bought  a  quantity  of  phenylpropa- 
nolamine (PPA).  ephedrine  and  caffeine 
made  up  to  look  like  Dexedrine'  and  other 
prescription  stimulants  and  proceeded  to 
sell  them  at  truck  stops.  Business  was  .so 
good  that  it  expanded  into  a  nationwide  net- 
work. Other  entrepreneurs  rushed  in.  and  at 
the  height  of  the  look-alike  period,  dozens 
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of  manufactures  and  hundreds  of  "speed 
boutiques"  sold  look-alike  stimulants. 

Eventually,  the  look-alikes  also  expanded 
to  sedatives  and  cocaine.  At  the  time,  drugs 
that  looked  like  others  and  did  not  contain 
controlled  substances  were  not  deemed  ille- 
gal. They  consisted  of  items  found  in  over- 
the-counter  preparations,  although  usually 
in  larger  doses.  Their  mimicry  of  "cart- 
wheels" (amphetamine  sulfate),  "rainbows" 
(Tuinal')  and  "black  beauties"  (Bipheta- 
mine ' )  required  lengthy  litigation  if  each 
manufacturer  of  the  resembled  product 
wanted  to  force  the  bogus  manufacturers  to 
desist. 

By  1981  millions  of  doses  were  being 
made,  and  income  was  estimated  at  50  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  At  this  time,  direct  mail 
advertising  space  in  certain  magazines,  and 
handbills  in  classrooms  and  on  bulletin 
boards  proclaimed  the  availability  of  hassle- 
free  stimulants.  Shortly  thereafter,  pressure 
from  parents  groups  and  other  organiza- 
tions who  saw  these  items  as  a  step  toward 
the  road  to  genuine  drugs,  resulted  in  post 
office  seizures  and  local  ordinances  prohibit- 
ing look-alike  sales. 

The  FDA  eventually  stated  that  combina- 
tions of  phenylpropanolamine,  ephedrine 
and  caffeine  were  a  new  drug  and  required 
Federal  approval  to  market.  Misbranding 
and  improper  labeling  was  charged.  For  ex- 
ample, a  cocaine  look-alike  called  Peruvian 
flake  was  labeled  as  an  incense,  not  to  be 
used  for  medical  purposes.  At  present,  most 
states  have  prohibitive  legislation  passed  or 
pending. 

ARE  THEY  DANGEROUS? 

How  dangerous  are  the  look-alikes?  When 
taken  in  average  doses  they  are  rarely 
harmful.  However,  when  used  to  achieve  a 
"high."  four  to  eight  dosage  units  must  be 
consumed,  and  then  the  risks  mount.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  undesired  reactions  are 
being  reported. 

The  ingredients  of  the  various  look-alikes 
will  be  discussed  along  with  their  possible 
untoward  effects. 

1 .  THE  AMPHETAMINE  LOOK-ALIKES 

These  are  usually  combinations  of  the 
three  drugs  mentioned,  although  the  FDA 
ruling  may  reduce  them  to  two. 

Phenylpropanolamine.  Usually  found  in 
25  to  50  mg  amounts,  phenylpropanolamine 
or  PPA  has  an  ephedrine-like  effect,  reduc- 
ing appetite  and  producing  alerting  and 
mild  stimulation.  It  should  not  be  used  by 
hypertensives  or  people  with  coronary 
artery  disease.  In  larger  than  average 
amounts,  dizziness,  tremulousness.  anxiety, 
palpitations  and  nausea  can  occur.  Sudden 
hypertension  has  resulted  in  cerebral  hem- 
orrhages in  a  few  published  cases.  A  PPA 
psychosis  has  been  described  when  large 
doses  are  consumed.  A  discussion  is  under- 
way on  whether  PPA  should  be  made  a  pre- 
scription item  in  view  of  its  potential  for 
harm  under  unsupervised  conditions. 

Ephedrine.  From  12.5  to  50  mg  are  found 
in  the  look-alikes.  Ephedrine  increases  nore- 
pinephrine activity  by  increased  adrenergic 
receptor  stimulation.  As  a  stimulant  it  is 
about  five  times  weaker  than  amphetamine. 
It  increases  blood  pressure,  heart  rate  and 
dilates  bronchioles.  It  has  the  same  side  ef- 
fects and  contraindications  as  PPA. 

Caffeine.  The  caffeine  amount  ranges 
from  37.5  to  325  mg,  the  latter  quantity  is 
about  the  same  as  three  cups  of  strong 
coffee.  People  sensitive  to  caffeine  or  those 
who  take  large  amounts  are  aware  that 
headache,  jitteriness.  palpitations,  anxiety 
and  gastritis  can  result.  Enormous  doses  can 
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produce  convulsions  and  heart  rhythm  dis- 
ruptions. The  lethal  dose  of  caffeine  is 
about  10  grams  or  about  30  of  the  high  dose 
look-alike  tablets. 

Naturally,  when  the  mild  stimulants  are 
taken  together,  an  additive  effect  will  occur. 

2.  THE  COCAINE  LOOK-ALIKES 

These  are  flakes  or  powders  that  resemble 
cocaine  and  may  provide  a  mild  stimulant 
effect  upon  inhalation.  More  than  a  dozen 
products  are  known,  including  Pseudocaine. 
Snocaine.  Toot.  Florida  Snow,  Real  Came 
and  Ultra  Caine.  Their  contents  may  vary 
from  batch  to  batch.  Ephedrine,  PPA,  caf- 
feine, procaine,  benzocaine  or  lidocaine  are 
the  usual  active  Ingredients.  Sometimes 
they  are  sold  on  the  street  as  cocaine. 

3.  THE  SEDATIVE-HYPNOTIC  LOOK-ALIKES 

Most  of  the  look-alikes  contain  25  to  50 
mg  of  the  sedative  antihistamine,  doxyla- 
mine  succinate,  a  component  of  Formula  44' 
and  Nyquill*  .  Many  also  have  an  analgesic 
like  acetaminophen  (TylenolM  or  salicylam- 
ide,  an  aspirin-like  compound.  The  combina- 
tion of  doxylamine  and  alcohol  can  induce 
oversedation.  Doxylamine  overdose  is  associ- 
ated with  confusion,  tremors  and  stupor. 

Quaaludes'  are  popular  among  chemical 
hedonists.  Therefore  they  are  counterfeited. 
Some  Quaalude-appearing  tablets  stamped 
"Lemmon  714"  contain  no  methaqualone. 
Phenobarbital  and  diazepam  are  common 
adulterants.  Some  street  Quaaludes'  con- 
tain as  much  as  200  mg  of  diazepam,  about 
40  times  the  average  dose.  Look-alike  Quaa- 
ludes  ordinarily  contain  doxylamine  succi- 
nate. ,.,     , 

The  appearance  of  the  look-alike/sound 
alikes  in  the  marketplace  resulted  in  a 
number  of  unwanted  consequences. 

Since  they  have  been  promoted  among 
and  used  by  schoolchildren,  the  danger  of 
establishing  non-medical  drug  use  patterns 
early  in  life  exists.  Preadolescents  and  ado- 
lescents can  start  using  these  "drugs  for 
kids  "  and  move  on  to  the  real  thing. 

Youngsters  and  adults  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  real  drugs  can't  be  so  bad.  maybe 
only  a  little  stronger  than  the  look-alikes. 

The  fundamental  education  issue  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  is:  'Don't  put  any  sub- 
stance in  your  body  that  is  unneeded  "  is  un- 
dermined by  the  look-alikes. 

These  drugs  are  not  safe  when  taken  in 
the  amounts  needed  for  euphoria.  When  an 
amphetamine-like  effect  is  achieved,  they 
have  as  many  side  effects  as  the  amphet- 
amines. 

In  instances  of  overdose  due  to  unknown 
cause,  the  look-alikes  complicate  the  diag- 
nostic problem  for  emergency  room  physi- 
cians. ,  .  , 
It  may  be  that  we  are  seeing  the  end  of 
the  look-alike  caper.  But  man's  ability  to  ex- 
ploit his  fellows  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated, and  something  like  the  look-alikes 
will  rise  again.* 


GUAM  B-52  CREW  SELECTED 
FOR  MAJOR  AIR  FORCE  AWARD 


ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  excel- 
lence is  often  said  to  be  its  own 
reward.  But  in  the  case  of  a  very  spe- 
cial B-52  crew  stationed  at  Guam's  An- 
dersen Air  Force  Base,  excellence  also 
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means   being  recognized   as  the  best 
there  is  in  the  entire  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  that  it 
has  awarded  the  1983  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay  Strategic  Aircrew  Award  to 
crew  S-12  of  the  60th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  43d  Strategic  Wing. 

The  crew,  which  was  selected  out  of 
1,100  air  crews  within  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  is  commanded  by 
Capt.  Michael  S.  Reese  with  Capt. 
David  A.  Romer  as  radar  navigator;  1st 
Lt,  Randall  S.  McCarter,  electronic 
warfare  officer;  1st  Lt.  Phillip  A. 
Mente.  copilot;  1st  Lt.  Bertis  J.  Par- 
sons, navigator,  and  Ale.  Douglas  E. 
Lunsford,  defense  gunner. 

The  Air  Force  established  the  award 
last  year  to  honor  people  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  today's  military  service. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  exemplary 
efforts  of  Captain  Reese  and  his 
highly  talented  and  hard-working 
crews. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  at  the  success  of  Captain 
Reese  and  his  men  since  they  are  sta- 
tioned on  Guam.  For  years,  I  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  Andersen 
Air  Force  Base  to  the  defense  require- 
ments of  this  country  and  the  news 
that  Andersen  has  a  crew  which  is 
being  honored  as  the  very  best  strate- 
gic air  crew  is  good  news  indeed  to  the 
men  and  women  stationed  at  the  base 
and  to  the  people  of  Guam. 

It  took  countless  hours  of  hard  work 
and  endless  devotion  to  duty  to  win 
this  award  and  the  October  issue  of 
Air  Force  magazine  carried  a  very  nice 
article  which  outlines  why  the  crew 
was  successful  and  what  it  did  to  be 
singled  out  for  such  a  unique  honor. 

I  certainly  join  with  the  Air  Force  in 
saluting  Captain  Reese  and  the  crew 
of  S-12  for  their  distinguished  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  truly  among  the  finest  our 
country  has  in  uniform  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  praising  these  young  men  for 
doing  a  great  job. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  Air  Force  maga- 
zine article  in  the  Record  so  that  I 
may  share  it  with  my  colleagues  here 
today.  Text  follows: 
[From  Air  Force  Magazine.  October  1983] 

Strategic  Aircrew 
A  year's  worth  of  group  and  individual  ac- 
complishments won  crew  S-12  of  the  60th 
Bombardment  Squadron,  43d  Strategic 
Wing,  the  nod  as  recipient  of  the  1983  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay  Strategic  Aircrew  Award. 
The  Andersen  AFB,  Guam.  B-52  crew  is 
commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  S.  Reese,  and 
includes  Capt.  David  A.  Romer,  radar  navi- 
gator; 1st  Lt.  Randall  S.  McCarter,  electron- 
ic warfare  officer;  1st  Lt.  Phillip  A.  Mente, 
copilot;  1st  Lt.  Bertis  J.  Parsons,  navigator; 
and  AlC  Douglas  E.  Lunsford.  defensive 
gunner.  They  represent  some  1.100  SAC  air- 
crews. .  , 
The  crew  piled  up  an  impressive  record  oi 
excellent  inspection  results;  standardization 
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evaluations;  participation  in  various  local, 
SAC.  and  joint  service  exercises;  and  inter- 
national missions  to  claim  the  award. 

"The  motivation  to  excel  was  incredible." 
Captain  Reese  said  of  his  crew's  accomplish- 
ments. "Each  crew  member  flew  every  mis- 
sion with  the  goal  of  doing  his  best  every 
time  out.  We  took  pride  in  being  a  top  wing 
crew  and,  once  at  the  top.  wanted  to  stay 
there." 

In  just  a  little  more  than  nine  months.  S- 
12  was  elevated  from  "ready  "  through  "ex- 
perienced" to  the  highest,  or  "select  crew" 
status— a  wing  commander's  judgment  of  a 
crew's  war  readiness. 

"The  radar  nav.  Dave  Romer.  was  more 
responsible  [for  the  extraordinarily  fast  ad- 
vancement] than  anyone,"  Captain  Reese 
said,  "But  we  were  all  motivated  to  move  up, 
to  excel." 

Now  the  only  select  crew  in  the  squadron. 
S-12  proved  its  mettle  by  passing  every  in- 
spection of  the  1st  Combat  E^'aluation 
Group  and  recording  perfect  bombing  and 
electronic  warfare  reliability  scores  during 
Global  Shield  '82.  SAC'S  worldwide  dispersal 
and  readiness  exercise.  During  the  wing's 
ORI,  Captain  Reese  and  crew  scored  a  per- 
fect "damage  expectancy"  rating  of  1.0,  a 
combination  of  factors  including  aircraft 
generations,  navigation,  and  elelctronic 
counter-measures  events,  and  the  accuracy 
of  its  bomb  drops.  Theirs  was  the  best  DE  of 
any  43d  SW  crew. 

Cope  Road/Readiex.  a  combined  Air 
Force  and  US  Navy  exercise,  gave  S-12  an 
opportunity  to  practice  its  maritime  mission 
while  penetrating  the  defenses  of  a  carrier 
battle  group.  During  Team  Spirit  '82.  S-12 
was  the  only  B-52  crew  tagged  to  fly  three 
sorties,  and  in  Coral  Aces  ,  a  defense  maneu- 
ver exercise  with  the  Japanese,  they  flew 
the  first  USAF  mission.  The  crew  capped  a 
year  of  exercises  by  participating  in  two  suc- 
cessful Busy  Observer  maritime  missions,  lo- 
cating Soviet  intelligence-gathering  and 
combatant  vessels. 

In  November  1982.  the  crew  thrilled 
nearly  a  quarter  million  Australians  during 
a  low-level  flyby  of  Adelaide  before  landing 
at  Darwin  to  stage  the  first  B-52  static  dis- 
play on  the  continent.  "People  waited  in 
line  for  three  hours  to  climb  into  the  cock- 
pit." Captain  Reese  recalled. 

The  crews  competence  in  emergency  pro- 
cedures was  also  tested  during  the  year  in 
an  incident  that  might  have  caused  an  air- 
craft loss.  Returning  to  Andersen  from  a 
training  mission.  Captain  Reese  was  de- 
scending from  10.000  to  5.000  feet  into  the 
holding  pattern  when  he  felt  binding  in  the 
yoke  which  limited  his  ability  to  bank  the 
bomber  beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees. 
Abandoning  the  aircraft,  although  never 
mentioned,  was  a  possibility  in  each  crew- 
members  mind.  Reese  leveled  the  B-52  and 
began  controllability  checks— a  series  of 
gentle  left  and  right  turns-until  one  hour 
later  he  could  command  twenty-five  degrees 
of  bank  before  binding  was  apparent. 

With  improved  prospects.  Captain  Reese 
made  a  successful  approach  and  landing.  On 
rollout,  as  the  flexible  wings  drooped  and 
the  Stratofort  rumbled  to  a  halt,  the  con- 
trol column  froze  hard  to  the  left-an  event 
which,  had  it  occurred  while  airborne, 
would  have  been  catastrophic. 

Numerous  individual  accomplishments 
garnished  the  crews  already  impressive 
record  Captain  Reese  was  upgraded  lO  in- 
structor pilot  only  six  months  after  becom- 
ing an  aircraft  commander  and  earned  an 
•outstanding  performance"  on  his  first 
check-ide.  He  was  named  a  squadron  junior 
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I  he  quarter  and  Guam  finalist  for 
"outstanding  Young  People  of 
4ward. 

Mente  led  his  peers  in  upgrad- 
instl'uctor  copilot  and  was  also  rated 
in  his  annual  check  flight.  The 
served  as  squadron  project  offi- 
Air  Force  Assistance  F\and  drive. 
140  percent  of  the  goal. 
Mgator  Romer  is  credited  with 
Andersen    crews    more    than    1,000 
panning  time  annually  by  develop- 
mission  packages.  The  packages 
data  as  fuel  curves,  navigation 
jombing  factors  used  on  each  of 
fourteen  typical  missions.  Where 
previously  sijent  eight  hours  de- 
ifiission,  they  now  spend  three  or 
reduction    when    flights 
ICorea.   Australia,   or  the  Philip- 
as  long  as  twelve  hours. 
McCarter.  the  EWO,  was  certi- 
cor4bat-ready  ahead  of  schedule  and 
record  of  top  ratings  during 
I  .nd  no-notice  evaluations, 
was  called  on  repeatedly  to  give 
the  press  and  a  number  of  visit- 
and  US  dignitaries  and  senior 
officials.  Among  them  were  the  US 
to  Australia,  the  Chairman  of 
Chiefs  of  Staff,   and   the   Corn- 
he  US  Seventh  Fleet. 

L.  Davis,  SAC'S  Commander 

1  luded  this  year's  LeMay  award 

their  "sustained  superior  per- 

both  daily  activities  and  direct 

within  SAC'S  elite  combat  crew 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThiTsday,  Octobers,  1983 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Comprehensive  Trade  Law  Reform 
of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
;  introduced  today.  This  leg- 
a  bipartisan  set  of  proposals 
would  provide  for  thorough  and 
reform  of  U.S.  trade 
aildition,  these  proposals  have 
ipnge  of  support  throughout 
industry  and  labor  including 
as  chemicals,  color  televi- 
fib^r/textile/apparel,  footwear, 
metalworking,  nonfer- 
metatls,  and  steel, 
ma  tter  of  perspective,  this  legis- 
shiiuld  be  considered  as  an  al- 
to proposals  currently  being 
by  the  House  Ways  and 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  under 
leadei  ship  of  Sam  Gibbons. 
Chairm  in  Gibbons  has  provided  vig- 
orous lealership  in  the  effort  to  seek 
improven:  ents  in  our  trade  laws  and 
these  bipartisan  proposals  should  be 
useful  to  the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committe;  members  during  their  con- 
sideratior  of  these  important  issues. 
By  intro<  ucing  this  legislation  today. 
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we  sincerely  hope  to  encourage  and 
contribute  to  further  debate,  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  on  trade  issues. 

This  bill  seeks  changes  in  four  major 
areas  of  U.S.  laws: 

First,  our  antidumping/countervail- 
ing duty  statues; 

Second,  our  "escape  clause"  which  is 
section  201; 

Third,  our  unfair  trade  remedy  tool 
which  is  section  301;  and 

Fourth,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916 
which  allows  for  court  cases  to  be 
brought  against  dumped  imports. 

These  reforms  are  intended  to  make 
U.S.  trade  laws  less  complex,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  arbitrary,  more  certain, 
more  expeditious,  more  fair,  and  more 
effective  for  all  petitioners.* 
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U.S.  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  David  A.  Stockman,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  on  the  amounts  of  money 
the  U.S.  Government  is  spending  to 
subsidize  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  Stockman's  June  30.  1983,  letter 
and  accompanying  tables  illustrate  the 
significant  commitment  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  subsidizing  ex- 
ports. An  examination  of  the  interest 
subsidies  on  direct  loan  programs  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  PIK  grant,  such 
as  that  to  support  the  recent  wheat 
sale  to  Egypt,  shows  the  annual  subsi- 
dy figure  for  both  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  exceeds  $1  billion  annually. 
The  gross  credit  flows  to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  all  federally  assisted 
programs  is  $13.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $12.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Subsidization  of  exports  has  become 
a  controversial  issue  in  world  trade. 
Americans  are  rightly  disturbed  about 
excessive  foreign  subsidies  which  hurt 
American  exporters,  but  the  figures 
given  below  show  that  the  United 
States  is  also  involved  in  export  subsi- 
dies. A  solution  to  this  problem  which 
threatens  the  free  flow  of  trade  will 
depend  on  the  willingness  of  many  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  to 
negotiate  mutually  beneficial  alterna- 
tives. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Stockman. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

June  30,  1983. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lee:  This  responds  to  your  request 
of  April  13,  1983.  for  information  concern- 


ing the  amounts  being  spent  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed in  fiscal  1984  for  subsidizing  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  enclosed  Table  1  provides  estimates 
of  interest  subsidies  in  direct  loan  programs 
and  the  cost  of  the  wheat  flour  PIK  grant 
used  to  support  the  recent  sale  to  Egypt.  As 
the  table  shows,  these  subsidies  exceed  $1 
billion  annually  in  1983  and  1984. 

Table  1  also  includes  estimates  of  cross 
credit  flows  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams for  the  two  years.  These  gross  flows 
better  represent  the  degree  of  federal  inter- 
vention in  credit  markets,  intervention 
which  alters  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
the  distribution  of  income.  By  increasing 
the  total  volume  of  credit  going  to  export 
promotion  and  other  federally  sponsored 
uses,  credit  available  to  other  borrowers  is 
reduced  and  the  cost  of  credit  to  them  is  in- 
creased. Recent  experience  has  shown  that 
by  preemption  private  sector  investment  re- 
sources, federal  credit  programs  have  an  in- 
hibiting effect  on  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  agriculture 
accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  1982.  it  is  budgeted  to  get  38  per- 
cent of  federally  assisted  export  financing 
and  45  percent  of  interest  subsidies  and 
grants  over  the  1983-1984  period. 

The  estimates  in  Table  1  for  1983  and 
1984  are  based  on  estimates  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1984  Budget.  Table  2  provides  alter- 
native interest  subsidy  estimates  for  Exim- 
bank's  direct  loan  program  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  This  table  illustrates  how 
such  subsidy  programs  work  to  shelter  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  economy,  particularly 
when  market  conditions  get  tight.  The  table 
also  demonstrates  that  Eximbank  has  been 
a  significant  net  drain  on  the  Treasury  over 
the  previous  decade. 

I  hope  this  material  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Enclosures. 

TABLE  l.-EXPORT  CREDIT  SUBSIDIES 

[In  millions  of  doHats] 


1983 

1984 

Total 

Interest  subsidies  on  direct   loans  and 
program  grants 

1.376 

1.172 

2.538 

Nonagricultural:      Ejifflbank 
loans' 

direct 

699 

699 

1.398 

Agncultural _ 

- 

677 

473 

1,140 

CCC  direct  ioatis 

89 
438 
150  . 

25 
448 

114 

Public  Law  480  title  1  ■ 

886 

Wheat  (lour  export  PIK . .  .. 

150 

13.536 

12.870 

26,406 

Nonagricullural    

- 

7.486 

9.002 

16,488 

t«imbank  direct  loans 

2.816 
4.670 

3.442 
5,560 

6,258 

Eiifflbank  guatanlent  loans. 

10,230 

Agricultural            

~ 

6,050 

3.868 

9,918 

- 

CCC  direct  loans 

350 
4,800 
750 
150  .. . 

100 

3.000 

768 

450 

CCC  guaranteed  loans 

7  80O 

Public  Law  480  title  1  

1.518 

Wtieat  (lour  export  PIK  . ... 

150 

■  Source    1984  Budget  Special  Analysis.' 

table  F-14a 
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TABLE  2.-EXP0RT-IMP0RT  BANK 

[Present  value  calculations  o(  prodt  or  subsidy  ( - )  on  bank  s  annual  direct  loan  authotiiations] 
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1972     1973     1974     1975     1976     1977 


1978 


1979 


1980     1981 


1982 


Ptoiections 


1983 


1984 


Weighted  average  interest  rate  on  new  loan  authorizations  (peicent). 

Treasury  10-year  OM  (percent) 

New  AA  utility  bonds  (percent) - 

Oitterence  txim  rate  minus 

Treasury  10-year  (percent) ~ 

AA  utility  (percent) 

Direct  kan  authotaation  net  (percent  „ 


Present  value  of  profit  or  subsidy  on  loans— usmt: ' 

Treasury  10  year  (millions)  

AA  utility  (millions) 


600 
6.14 
756 

-  14 
-156 
J2,223 

-$19 
-J204 


.  »«„m,n.  jvetwe  10  vears  reoayment  and  3  year  grace  period  with  interest  paid  (to  fKtor  in  disbursement  period)  and  levelpayments  of  pfincipal 
aSSlsSst  ?atr^Xrns  wHI  dwnd^on  the'^outcon«  of  international  negotiatrans  and  are.  therefore,  hard  to  pred^t. 
=  Budget  estimates,  actuals  may  be  kiwer 


(Cakajlations  of  profit  or  subsidy  ( - )  on  value  o(  bank  s  assets) 


600 
652 

750 

638 
714 
8  47 

790 
780 
967 

8.42 
7.97 
919 

850 
732 
8.30 

8.38 
810 
8.87 

8  28 
904 
967 

844 
10.97 
12.50 

876 
1350 
1560 

1063 
1386 
1618 

Ml  00 
1038 
1195 

Ml  00 
990 
1115 

-52 
-1.50 
$2,336 

-76 
-2  09 
J3.872 

-t-10 
-1.77 
$2,592 

-H.45 
-.77 
J2.200 

-H118 
■H.20 
$684 

+  28 

-.49 

$2,868 

-.76 
-1.39 
$3,750 

-253 
-4  06 
$4,001 

-474 
-6  84 
$5,079 

-3  23 
-5  55 
$3,104 

-.95 
>  $3,730 

+  110 

+  15 

» $3,730 

-$75 
-$207 

-$176 
-$460 

-•■$15 
-$249 

-^$57 
-$94 

-f$48 
-•-$8 

4- $46 
-$79 

-$158 
-$282 

-$522 
-$792 

-$1,132 
-$1,520 

-$466 
-$739 

+$122 
-$176 

+  $220 
-$29 

,972     1973     1974     1975     1976     1977     1978     1979     1980     1981 


1982 


Protections 


1983 


1984 


fjumbanks  weighted  average  interest  rale  on  loans  outstanding 

(percent)    - 

Treasury  1/year  bill  rates  (percent) 

Prime  plus  1  percent  (percent) _ - - 

Difference  txim  rale  minus: 

Treasury  l-year  (percent) --- 

Prime  plus  1  percent  (percent) - 

Average  value  of  assets •' 

Gam  (loss)  on  assets:  difference  times  assets: 

Treasury  1-year  (millions) 

Prime  plus  1  percent  (millions) 


549 
493 
638 

+  .56 
-89 
5.946 

+  33 
-53 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  13,  1983. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman. 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing  interest   being   expressed   to   the 
Congress  in  promoting  exports  of  U.S.  goods 
and  of  the  large  number  of  bills  introduced 
on  this  subject,  particularly  concerning  agri- 
cultural commodities,  I  am  in  need  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  governmental  costs  in- 
volved in  such  export  promotion. 

Specifically.  I  would  like  to  have  informa- 
tion from  OMB  showing  the  amounts  being 
spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  fiscal  1983 
and  proposed  in  fiscal  1984  (1)  for  subsidiz- 
ing U.S.  exports  of  all  types,  not  including 
farm  commodities,  and  (2)  for  subsidizing 
exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  In 
providing  your  answers  please  exclude  from 
your  calculations  the  amounts  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  aid  to  foreign  governments  or  organi- 
zations such  as  the  military  and  economic 
assistance  programs  financed  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  legislation.  Rather,  your 
answer  should  be  directed  to  those  expendi- 
tures whose  primary  purpose  is  to  promote 
sales  of  U.S.  products  abroad. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this 
request,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or 
Lewis  Gulick  (225-5021)  or  Mike  Van  Dusen 
(225-3345)  of  the  Committee  staff. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East.m 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  BLOAT 
PLAGUES  THE  PENTAGON 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month  the  House  will  probably  consid- 
er the  1984  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  expect  that  the 
debate  on  specific  items  in  this  bill  will 
be  lengthy,  contentious,  and  complex. 
But  while  this  body  focuses  on  spe- 
cific programs,  we  pay  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  wider  issue  of  Pentagon 
procurement  policies.  By  focusing  on 
the  trees,  we  miss  the  forest.  This  is 
most  unfortunate.  Pentagon  spending 
is  increasing  at  unprecedented  peace- 
time   rates.    Our    deficit    remains    at 
record  levels  threatening  our  fragile 
recovery.   Yet,   neither   Congress   nor 
the  administration  have  come  to  grips 
with  Pentagon  waste  or  abuse.  There 
have  been  strong  words  against  bla- 
tant abuses,  but  the  actual  response 
has  been  weak. 

This  administration  and  the  Penta- 
gon blindly  follow  the  erroneous  pre- 
cepts that  the  bigger,  more  complex 
and  more  expensive  a  program  is,  the 
better  it  will  be. 

The  facts  run  against  this  philoso- 
phy. The  mere  expenditure  of  more 
and  more  funds  will  not  enhance  our 
defense  capabilities.  Goldplated,  inef- 
ficient programs  are  a  costly  drain  on 
our  limited  Federal  funds,  detracting 
from  needed  programs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  correct  the 
basic  flaws  in  our  current  defense  poli- 
cies. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  recent 
column  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
a  Marine  lieutenant  colonel.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  points 
made,  I  believe  that  this  column  raises 
basic  questions  to  which  we  must  re- 
spond. 

"Technological  Bloat"  Plagues  the 
Pentagon 

(By  David  Evans) 
We  have  all  suffered  through  big-budget 
Hollywood  movies  that  failed  to  entertain 
because  they  were  based  on  fundamentally 
weak  scripts.  Now.  critics  assert  that  the  ad- 
ministration's defense-spending  plans  are  a 
parody  of  the  oversold  cinematic  epic— that 
on  the  basis  of  a  flawed  concept  of  what 
needs  to  be  done,  billions  will  be  spent  on 
flashy  new  gee-whiz  weapons,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  modernized  and  ready  forces  will 
prove  to  be  little  more  than  a  flickering  illu- 
sion. This  may  be  particularly  true,  skeptics 
charge,  with  respect  to  conventional  forces, 
where  most  of  the  money  is  spent. 

President  Reagan  contends  that  less  is 
spent  on  the  armed  forces  today  than  in 
1970  measured  as  a  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  is  true.  But  while  de- 
fense spending  declined  relative  to  GNP  In 
the  1970s,  it  has  increased  about  30  percent 
in  constant  dollars  in  the  1980s. 

Even  though  congressional  committees 
have  trimmed  $12  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration's original  $274  billion  request  for 
fiscal  1984,  enough  remains  to  provide  a 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending,  unprecedented  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

spending  more  for  less 
There  Is  one  nagging  problem:  We  seem  to 
be  spending  more  and  getting  relatively  less. 
Taking  1973  as  a  base  (the  first  year  of  the 
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In  recent  years,  private  automobiles  have 
evolved  into  smaller  and  ligher  models  that 
still  retain  impressive  carrying  capacities. 
But  both  the  weight  and  size  of  U.S. 
ground-forces  equipment  are  increasing  in 
both  dimensions  at  a  rate  of  about  4  percent 
a  year.  Recently  dubbed  the  "technological 
bloat  factor,"  it  means  that  the  fighting  di- 
visions are  growing  heavier  and  larger,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  deploy. 

Improvements  in  fuel  consumption 
haven't  kept  pace.  Consequently,  much  of 
the  ground-forces  equipment  now  entering 
service  consumes  more,  rather  than  less, 
fuel.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  trend.  Ford 
has  improved  the  average  fuel  consumption 
of  its  domestic  cars  by  one  mile  a  gallon 
each  year  since  1977. 

Not  only  were  these  trends  in  military 
procurement  avoidable,  their  implications 
are  well  recognized  within  the  Pentagon. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Thayer  is 
devoting  top  priority  to  changing  the  way 
the  Pentagon  designs  and  buys  its  weapons. 
He  has  little  choice.  Concludes  Bob  Rich- 
ardson, a  retired  Air  Force  general  whose 
experience  on  the  subject  dates  back  to  the 
missile  programs  of  the  early  1960s: 
"Today's  Pentagon  acquisition  process  is 
probably  the  Achilles  heel  ...  of  our  abili- 
ty ever  to  achieve  an  acceptable  U.S.  securi- 
ty posture. 

This  is  a  frank  recognition  that  spending 
more  money  won't  necessarily  resolve  the 
paradox  of  a  smaller  force  structure  today 
that  is  more  expensive  than  the  larger  mili- 
tary establishment  of  a  decade  ago.  This  is 
the  real  issue  that  this  summer's  defense 
spending  debate  is  largely  missing— not  how 
much  money  is  poured  into  the  procure- 
ment budget,  but  the  skyrocketing  price  of 
hardware  that  virtually  debars  the  U.S. 
from  achieving  anything  close  to  quantita- 
tive parity  with  its  greatest  adversary. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  technological 
Luddites,  opting  for  greater  numbers  of 
simple  weapons.  But  the  value  of  robust  ma- 
chines that  work,  are  effective  and  can  be 
supported  in  the  chaos  of  combat  cannot  be 
overstated. 

The  U.S.  is  producing  highly  complex 
weapons  in  the  hope  that  each  fighter  or 
tank  will  destroy  several  of  the  enemy's.  Im- 
proved kill  ratios  may  have  a  certain  "force- 
multiplier"  effect,  but  the  cost  of  these  so- 
phisticated machines,  and  their  associated 
"operations  and  maintenance"  costs,  are 
both  accelerating  out  of  proportion  to  the 
gains  in  capability. 

SELF-IMPOSED  DISARMAMENT 

If  this  situation  isn't  altered  fundamental- 
ly, and  soon,  we  will  continue  to  be  engaged 
in  a  form  of  self-imposed  disarmament.  Our 
conventional  forces  in  particular  will  be  in- 
creasingly outnumbered  as  we  reluctantly 
spend  more  on  defense. 

Napoleon  once  said,  in  effect,  that  victory 
goes  to  the  last  battalion.  The  spending  pat- 
terns ingrained  in  our  defense  budgets  may 
be  leading  to  a  situation  where  we  simply 
run  out  of  battalions  before  the  enemy  in 
the  desperate  hours  of  some  future  conflict. 
We  shouldn't  forget  that  in  the  closing  days 
of  World  War  II  the  Germans  had  jet  fight- 
ers and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  These 
""wonder  weapons"  were  supposed  to  turn 
the  tide  by  providing  what  the  Pentagon 
now  calls  "qualitative  superiority  in  a 
target-rich  environment."* 
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ABORTION  IS  A  MORAL  ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  22,  during  House  consid- 
eration of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  appropria- 
tions, there  was  considerable  debate 
over  the  question  of  abortion.  This  is  a 
subject  about  which  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly, but  some  of  my  comments  were 
misconstrued  by  some  or  taken  out  of 
context  by  others.  Lest  there  be  no 
further  misunderstanding,  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Lit- 
teer  which  underscores  the  fact  that 
abortion  is,  above  all,  a  moral  issue  of 
profound  significance.  If  one  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  life  begins  at  conception, 
then  abortion  on  demand  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  taking  of  human  life  and 
there  is  no  greater  issue,  moral  or  oth- 
erwise, than  that.  I  commend  Rever- 
end Litteer's  sermon  to  my  colleagues, 
not  just  for  its  message,  but  also  for 
the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  present- 
ed. 

Abortion:  Freedom  or  Violent  Oppression? 
(By  Reverend  Thomas  Litteer) 

I  realize  abortion  is  a  controversial  sub- 
ject. I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it.  But  I  find 
it  more  difficult  to  remain  silent.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  in  no  way  represents  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  any  governing  body  in  our 
church  or  denomination.  It  simply  repre- 
sents my  own  search  for  truth.  I  have  not 
always  been  such  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
pro-life  position.  Until  two  years  ago  I  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  much  of  an  issue.  It 
was  at  that  time  I  saw  an  abortion  on  film 
and  became  convinced  that  abortion  was 
taking  the  life  of  an  unborn  child. 

In  this  sermon  I  an  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  abortions  due  to  rape  or  abor- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  I  am  concerned  with  abortions 
that  are  used  as  an  after-the-fact  form  of 
birth  control.  These  number  more  than  90% 
of  the  4.000  abortions  carried  out  each  day. 
Approximately  3.600  unborn  children  die 
each  day  because  they  are  an  inconvenience; 
they  are  unwanted. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
woman's  constitutional  right  of  privacy  in- 
cluded the  right  to  put  to  death  an  unwant- 
ed, unborn  child.  The  details  of  that  deci- 
sion are:  1.  a  woman's  decision  to  have  an 
abortion  during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy  must  be  left  to  her  and  her 
doctor.  2.  During  the  .second  trimester, 
states  may  interfere  in  that  decision  only  to 
protect  the  woman's  health,  and  3.  The 
state  may  take  steps  to  protect  fetal  life 
only  in  the  third  trimester. 

The  result  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  a  widespread  adoption  of  a 
utilitarian  philosophy.  A  utilitarian  philoso- 
phy means  basically  this:  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  This  philosophy  in 
turn  gives  birth  to  a  pragmatic  morality 
which  maintains:  "Whatever  solves  a  prob- 
lem on  the  practical  level  must  be  consid- 
ered as  moral.  No  action  is  right  or  wrong  in 
itself.  If  a  given  action  results  in  a  desirable 


effect,  it  is  ethically  acceptable.  Simply  put, 
the  end  justified  the  means. 

The  effect  this  new  ethic  had  on  the 
status  of  the  unborn  was  to  declare  them 
subhuman.  If  a  category  of  human  beings  is 
declared  sub-human,  as  has  happened  in 
every  war— in  war  the  enemy  is  always  con- 
sidered less  than  human— and  as  it  hap- 
pened in  Germany  during  the  1930's  and 
1940s— if  this  happens,  the  group  of  human 
beings  so  classified  become  for  us  devoid  of 
value  and  respect.  Once  this  occurs,  their 
deaths  mean  very  little  and  we  have  a  pow- 
erful tool  to  rationalize  our  actions. 

The  sanctity  of  life  has  given  way  to  con- 
venience as  an  absolute  value.  The  old  ethic 
is  slowly  being  replaced  by  the  new  ethic. 
David  Hosick  says,  "Convenience  has 
become  more  important  than  the  life  of  a 
human  being.  In  claiming  to  pursue  a 
higher  quality  of  life  for  the  living  through 
abortion,  we  have  instead  pitted  children  as 
adversaries  to  adult  fulfillment.  More  and 
more,  abortion  in  American  culture  is  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  children  are 
veiwed  as  inconvenient  impediments  to 
adult  development  and  personal  growth 
which,  if  caught  soon  enough,  can  be  easily 
removed."  (Monday  Morning) 

How  did  we  arrive  at  this  new  ethic— this 
pragmatic  morality?  John  Powell  says.  "I 
personally  suspect  that  our  problems  began 
with  a  heavily  commercialized  approach  to 
the  good  life.  The  script  reads  that  we 
should  go  through  life  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  pleasure  and  the  minimum 
amount  of  pain."  We  have  confused  living  a 
good  life  with  having  a  good  time.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  a  right  to  have  a  good  time 
with  minimal  interference  from  the  outside. 
Living  a  good  life  requires  commitment, 
giving,  sharing,  and  love.  Having  a  good 
time  calls  for  self-centeredness  and  shallow 
relationships.  "The  biblical  formula  for 
living  a  good  life."  says  Powell,  "is  to  love 
persons  and  use  things. "  But  we  have  in- 
verted the  biblical  formula— we  love  things 
and  we  use  people.  In  the  process  we  lose 
the  ownership  of  our  things  and  they  begin 
to  own  us.  And  we  use  people  to  get  the 
things  we  love. 

Secular  humanism  has  given  us  a  value 
system  that  says  there  are  no  absolutes. 
Right  or  wrong  is  determined  by  the  individ- 
ual for  himself  or  herself.  What  you  believe 
to  be  true  may  be  true  for  you,  but  may  not 
be  true  for  someone  else.  Truth  is  relative- 
relative  to  thp  individual  and  to  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  life  only  in  the  here  and  now, 
and  we  are  to  live  it  for  all  it  is  worth— there 
are  no  eternal  considerations.  In  this  value 
system  there  is  no  room  for  a  personal  God 
under  whose  authority  we  stand. 

Then,  there  is  the  attempted  rationaliza- 
tion of  evil  by  a  society.  We  hear  excuses 
like.  "Well,  everybody  else  is  doing  it,  it 
can't  be  that  bad."  Or,  "It's  the  only  way  a 
person  can  survive ",  or  "'That's  the  way 
business  is."  John  Powell  says,  "An  essential 
part  of  this  process  of  societal  rationaliza- 
tion is  cleaning  up  the  language.  Language 
is  something  like  the  sugar  coating  of  the 
ideas  which  we  swallow  and  digest.  And 
ideas  have  serious  consequences.  It's  a  lot 
easier  to  swallow  dishonesty  if  you  call  it  a 
fast  buck'  or  "easy  money'.  It's  a  lot  easier  to 
commit  adultery  if  you  trivialize  it  as  "fool- 
ing around".  Fornication  is  swinging.'  It's  a 
lot  easier  to  kill  a  baby  if  you  call  it  "termi- 
nating a  pregnancy'.  It's  a  lot  easier  to  dis- 
cuss abortion  if  you  never  mention  the  tiny 
human  victim  or  refer  to  the  victim's 
death." 

In  1968  Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson  was  one  of 
the   key   organizers   for   a   political   action 
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group  known  as  the  National  Association 
for  Repeal  of  Abortion  Laws.  In  1971  he  or- 
ganized and  ran  the  Center  for  Reproduc- 
tive and  Sexual  Health— what  he  calls  an 
amusing  euphemism  for  an  abortion  clinic. 
60,000  abortions  were  performed  in  a  period 
of  19  months.  The  clinic  performed  abor- 
tions from  12-16  hours  a  day  and  made 
$5,000,000  per  year.  Dr.  Nathanson  changed 
his  mind  about  abortion— not  for  any  reli- 
gious reasons  because  he  is  an  atheist.  As  he 
says,  "My  change  of  mind  began  with  the 
realization,  the  inescapable  reality  that  the 
fetus,  that  embryo,  is  a  person,  is  a  protecta- 
ble human  life.  The  change  also  began  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  secular  belief  in  the 
golden  rule.  If  you  would  not  have  your  own 
life  taken  away  from  you,  you  must  not  take 
someone  else's  away."  He  also  concludes, 
"The  value  of  life  has  become  subjective. 
Life  or  death  has  become  a  matter  of 
whether  T  want  you'  or  whether  we'  want 
them'  to  live.  Life  in  and  of  itself  is  no 
longer  treated  as  having  intrinsic  worth." 

This  is  exactly  the  point  at  which  our  the- 
ology must  speak  out.  I  cannot  stand  up 
here  and  say  that  God  loves  you,  and  then 
say  to  the  million  and  a  half  unborn  who 
die  every  year— but  he  doesn't  love  you— you 
are  not  wanted. 

In  both  Psalm  139  and  Galatians  1  we  wit- 
ness an  overwhelming  conviction  that  God 
is  involved  in  the  creation  of  life  before  its 
conception.  In  the  mind  and  purposes  of 
God,  we  exist  long  before  we  are  conceived. 
This  involvement  of  God  in  our  creation  is 
deeply  personal.  For  thou  didst  form  my 
inward  parts,  thou  didst  knit  me  together  in 
my  mother's  womb. "  The  psalmist  believes 
that  God  is  at  work  in  every  stage  of  his 
human  development  from  his  conception  to 
the  present.  The  place  of  God  in  the  life  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  just  as  significant. 
Paul  was  convinced  that  God  had  "set  him 
apart  before  he  was  born"  in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

And  this  is  the  work  of  a  loving,  caring, 
forgiving  God  who  is  interested  in  every 
detail  of  his  children's  lives.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  lives  that  does  not  belong  to 
God;  there  is  no  time  in  our  lives  that  we 
are  not  his.  The  love  of  God  for  his  chil- 
dren, without  question,  is  real  and  powerful 
even  during  their  development  in  the 
wombs  of  their  mothers.  God's  love  is  with 
us  from  the  very  beginning.  "Thy  eyes 
beheld  my  unformed  substance;  in  thy  book 
were  written,  every  one  of  them,  the  days 
that  were  formed  for  me,  when  as  yet  there 
was  none  of  them." 

This  love  of  God  for  the  unborn  is  also  of- 
fered to  the  woman  with  a  problem  preg- 
nancy. Those  who  face  such  a  situation 
need  the  love,  compassion,  understanding, 
and  acceptance  of  the  church.  The  church 
is  to  serve  as  a  therapeutic  community  for 
those  who  have  experienced  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  wounds  from  abortion 
or  giving  up  a  child  for  adoption.  These 
women  must  never  be  ignored  or  rejected. 

Either  an  unborn  child  is  a  human  being 
or  it  is  not.  I  believe  it  is.  Whether  that 
child  is  wanted  or  not  does  not  determine  its 
value.  It  has  value  because  it  is  a  human 
life— a  creation  of  God.  God  is  intricately 
and  intimately  involved  in  the  creation  and 
development  of  that  human  life.  Simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  as  far  along  the  process  of 
human  development  as  we  are,  does  not 
make  it  any  less  human. 

I  will  close  with  these  words  of  Mother 
Teresa,  "To  me,  the  nations  with  legalized 
abortions  are  the  poorest  nations.  The  great 
destroyer    of    peace    today    is    the    crime 
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against  the  innocent  unborn  child  ...  In 
destroying  the  child,  we  are  destroying  love, 
destroying  the  image  of  God  in  the 
world."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OFFICER  WALTER 
P.  LANGLEY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  the  family  of  Mansfield 
Police  Officer  Walter  P.  Langley  re- 
ceived the  terrible  news  that  tragically 
comes  too  often  to  the  relatives  of  our 
police  officers:  they  learned  that  Offi- 
cer Langley  had  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  while  working  to  protect  the 
people  of  Mansfield.  He  was  investi- 
gating an  automobile  accident  early 
Sunday  morning  when  he  was  killed 
by  a  passing  automobile.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
dedication  to  duty  and  willingness  to 
risk  their  lives  which  police  officers 
demonstrate  every  day.  While  most  of 
his  fellow  citizens  slept  in  those  early 
morning  hours.  Officer  Langley  was 
doing  his  job  of  protecting  them,  and 
in  this  instance,  doing  that  job  cost 
him  his  life. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  great  debt 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  police  our 
communities.  To  the  family  of  Officer 
Langley,  we  offer  our  very  deepest 
sympathies,  knowing  all  too  well  that 
this  can  do  little  to  ease  the  sense  of 
pain  and  loss  that  they  feel  at  this 
time.  We  can  only  hope  that,  as  time 
passes  and  the  pain  recedes,  they  will 
be  comforted  by  the  pride  they  are  en- 
titled to  feel  in  the  memory  of  Officer 
Langley's  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
gratitude  his  fellow  citizens  feel  for 
the  work  he  did. 

I  hope  that  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  befell  Officer  Langley  will 
remind  all  of  us  of  how  great  a  debt 
we  owe  all  of  those  who  serve  in  our 
police  forces  and  who  daily  face  the 
kind  of  risks  which  Officer  Langley 
faced  last  Sunday.  Certainly  it  is  a  re- 
minder to  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
elected  office  that  we  should  be  doing 
more  than  we  are  now  to  see  that  the 
conditions  under  which  these  men  aiid 
women  work  are  improved  to  the  point 
where  they  more  accurately  reflect 
the  sacrifice  that  they  may  at  any 
moment  be  called  upon  to  make  on 
our  behalf.* 
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and  teachers   and  the  school  adminstration     suggestions  for  improvement.  In  addition. 
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What  crowds  the  mind  now  are  more  per- 
sonal and  immediate  images  and  reflections. 

I  see  the  face  of  a  little  girl  in  a  poor 
barrio  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  as  she 
watches  our  American  translator,  an  attrac- 
tive young  woman  who.  to  this  poor  slum- 
bound  child,  must  have  symbolized  an  unat- 
tainable world  of  freedom,  plenty  and  secu- 
rity. The  world's  dreams  are  in  that  little 
girl's  eyes. 

I  see  the  impassioned  faces  of  people  with 
totally  opposing  causes— from  one  of  the  top 
leaders  of  the  United  States-supported 
"Contras,"  who  met  with  us  behind  closed 
doors  in  Honduras,  to  the  animated  counte- 
nance of  Nicaragua's  Comandante  Tomas 
Borge,  who  10  hours  later  bristled  when  he 
spoke  of  his  mortal  enemy. 

I  see  the  stoic  countenance  of  a  young 
Sandinista  soldier,  one  of  six  teen-aged  vet- 
erans of  border  skirmishes  who,  with  their 
AK-47  rifles,  provided  security  while  we 
rode  in  an  East  German  army  truck  during 
an  unforgettable  12-hour  trip  to  the  border 
combat  zone. 

I  see  the  zealous  faces  of  American  nuns 
and  other  United  States  citizens  who  have 
devoted  their  lives— and  who  risk  them 
daily— in  ministry  to  Nicaragua's  poor.  I  still 
feel  their  pained  exasperation  at  what  they 
perceive  as  the  cynicism  of  the  press  and  of 
other  Americans  who  insist  on  imposing 
their  own  patterns  and  measurements  on 
Third  World  issues. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  plane  will  land  in 
Miami.  It's  such  a  small  and  beautiful 
world,  really.  There's  got  to  be  a  way  to 
hold  it  together. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  19831 

Where  Are  the  Reconcilers? 

(By  John  S.  Workman) 

One  should,  as  the  saying  goes,  do  what 
one  does  best.  If  ever  there  were  such  an  oc- 
casion for  this  country's  religious  communi- 
ty and  peace  groups,  it  is  now. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  do-gooders  and 
Communist  symphathizers,  someone  needs 
to  bring  a  little  reason  to  the  current  bar- 
rage of  vitriolic  rhetoric  directed  toward  the 
Russian  people  as  a  whole  in  regard  to  the 
actions  of  a  few  of  their  military  personnel 
in  shooting  down  the  Korean  civilian  air- 
plane. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  act  was 
indeed  a  crime  against  humanity,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  and  that  those  immedi- 
ately responsible,  and  their  government, 
should  be  required  to  answer  to  internation- 
ally accepted  rules  of  morality  and  law  and 
make  restitution  to  the  bereaved  parties. 

But  much  of  the  rhetoric  in  the  Presi- 
dent's response  goes  beyond  that  required 
of  our  national  leader.  That  rhetoric  itself  is 
open  to  critical  examination.  Who  will  do 
that  examining— who  will  bring  reason  to 
the  debate— if  not  the  churches,  synagogues 
and  peace  groups? 

One  of  the  liabilities  of  such  a  task  is  that 
no  matter  what  you  say.  you're  going  to  be 
misunderstood.  No  matter  how  forcefully 
and  plainly  the  case  is  made  that  such  an 
appeal  for  reason  is  in  no  way  an  apology 
for  such  a  dastardly  deed,  there  are  those 
who  will  see  such  efforts  at  reconciliation  as 
"knuckling  under." 

Among  other  things,  the  President's 
harsh  condemnation  unjustly  indicts  a 
whole  people  for  the  actions  of  a  few.  It 
heightens  tensions  that  could  lead  to  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  It  increases  the  already-too- 
high  level  of  suspicion,  mistrust  and  hatred 
of  the  Russian  people— and  God  knows  we 
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need  more  trust  among  people  these  days, 
especially  among  Americans  and  Russians. 

Unrestrained  rhetoric  that  condemns  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty  is  not  only  a  bad 
way  to  pursue  peace— it  is  behavior  unbe- 
coming the  president  of  the  United  States. 

As  objectionable,  if  not  moreso,  as  the 
blanket  comdemnation  of  all  the  Russian 
people,  is  Mr.  Reagan's  politicizing  of  the 
issue  for  partisan  gain— by  using  the  occa- 
sion to  campaign  for  his  MX  missile  pro- 
gram. Such  a  tactic— using  the  sorrow  of  the 
grieving  for  political  leverage— is  an  affront 
that  is  unworthy  of  a  national  leader. 

What  rankles  most,  however,  is  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's continued  insistance  that  the  Russian 
people  represent  "the  focus  of  evil  In  the 
modem  world." 

Perhaps  I  could  get  more  on  the  national 
bandwagon  if  I  had  not  come,  just  days  ago, 
from  the  border  combat  zone  in  Nicaragua 
where  an  American  religious  worker  told  me 
of  how,  just  minutes  before.  United  States- 
backed  "Contra"  troops,  in  a  covert  war 
that  some  congressional  leaders  say  violates 
both  United  States  and  inter-American  laws, 
launched  a  mortar  attack  on  a  refugee  camp 
just  a  few  miles  from  where  our  group  of 
nine  North  American  reporters  was  gath- 
ered. That,  too.  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Perhaps  I  could  get  more  enraged  at  the 
Russians  if  I  could  erase  from  my  memory 
the  fact  that  soldiers  of  the  United  States- 
backed  government  of  El  Salvador  cut  the 
throats  of  seven  of  my  acquaintances,  poor 
farmers  on  a  church-sponsored  project  I  vis- 
ited 16  months  ago,  leaving  six  widows  and 
24  fatherless  children.  A  crime  against  hu- 
manity. 

The  point:  There  are  places  in  this  world 
where  it  isn't  the  Russians  that  are  viewed 
as  the  sole  "focus  of  evil." 

Just  as  no  one  people  can  be  said  to  have  a 
corner  on  righteousness,  no  one  people  can 
embody  evil.  "None  is  righteous,  no  not 
one,"  an  old  book  says. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  persons  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  human  race.* 


MERIT  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS 
WORKS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
recommendations  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  cited  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion's widely  publicized  report  was  to 
make  salaries  for  the  profession  per- 
formance-based. The  report  states: 

Salary,  promotion,  tenure,  and  retention 
decisions  should  be  tied  to  an  effective  eval- 
uation system  that  includes  peer  review  so 
that  superior  teachers  can  be  rewarded,  av- 
erage ones  encouraged,  and  poor  ones  either 
improved  or  terminated. 

I  fully  endorse  this  concept,  which 
deserves  recognition  not  just  in  the 
education  establishment  but  in  all 
other  fields  as  well— including  those 
within  the  Federal  Government— and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  on  a  successful 
program  of  performance  evaluation  of 
teaching  skills  in  Arizona. 
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Williams  Air  Force  Base  Elementary 
School  in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  has  been  op- 
erating under  a  performance  evalua- 
tion system  for  7  years  and  continues 
to  modify  the  program  as  it  evolves. 
Since  the  program's  inception,  teacher 
morale  has  improved,  cooperation  and 
teamwork  among  staff  members, 
teachers,  and  the  school  administra- 
tors is  reported  to  be  at  an  all  time 
high.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  observation  of  the  teachers' 
classroom  performance,  regular  meet- 
ings and  conferences  between  depart- 
ment heads  and  teachers,  constructive 
criticisms  and  open  communication 
among  faculty  personnel,  and  after 
final  evaluations  which  are  shared 
openly  with  the  teachers,  the  teachers 
are  grouped  into  categories  for  salary 
increases. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  program 
would  immeasurably  benefit  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  our  schools— 
whether  private  or  public— and  should 
serve  as  an  example  of  what  our  insti- 
tutions are  aiming  for  in  educational 
excellence. 

A  more  comprehensive  report  on  the 
Williams  Air  Force  Base  Elementary 
School  program,   provided  to  me  by 
Maricopa  County  School  Superintend- 
ent Richard  L.  Harris,  follows: 
Uniform  Teacher  Assessment  and  Evalua- 
tion Merit  Increases  Based  on  Perform- 
ance Evaluation 
(Williams  Air  Force  Base  Accommodation 
School  No.  510:  Horse  Mesa  Accommoda- 
tion School  No.  509:  and  Maricopa  County 
Accommodation  School  No.  512) 

HISTORY 

The  Maricopa  County  Accommodation 
Schools  Uniform  Teacher  Assessment  and 
Evaluation,  'Performance  Evaluation"  was 
first  implemented  in  the  1977-78  school 
year.  Prior  to  that  time,  teachers'  annual 
salary  increases  were  awarded  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  most  school  districts  do 
today,  e.g.,  salary  scales  or  indexes  with  pre- 
determined increments  over  a  number  of 
steps  based  on  a  classification  index  which 
is  determined  by  the  teacher's  educational 
degrees  and  number  of  earned  graduate 
hours.  Although  teachers  were  "evaluated  ", 
they  received  their  increases  as  established 
on  the  scale  regardless  of  results  unless  non- 
renewal or  termination  was  being  consid- 
ered. 

At  first,  the  teachers  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  form  of  performance  evalua- 
tion that  would  determine  the  amount  of 
salary  increase  (if  any)  they  would  receive 
the  next  school  year.  But  at  that  time, 
there  were  a  number  of  different  problems 
plaguing  the  district,  so  morale  was  at  a  low- 
point  anyway. 

As  time  progressed,  the  performance  eval- 
uation system  underwent  changes  which 
were  designed  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
objectivity  of  the  instrument  and  in  the 
evaluation  procedures  as  well.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  other  problem  areas  were 
gradually  resolved  and  teacher  acceptance 
of  the  system  was  becoming  more  evident. 

The  system  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  and 
continues  to  undergo  minor  changes  and  ad- 
justments as  they  become  necessary.  Teach- 
er morale  has  reached  a  new  plateau:  coop- 
eration and  teamwork  among  staff  members 
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and  teachers,  and  the  school  adminstration 
appears  to  be  at  an  all  time  high. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  performance  eval- 
uation system  has  included  the  classified 
sector  of  the  staff.  Obviously  another  in- 
strument is  used  but  when  compared  to  the 
certified  instrument,  there  are  fundamenal 
similarities.  The  instrument  used  for  evalu- 
ating special  education  teachers  evolved 
from  the  basic  instrument  with  adjustments 
made  in  the  areas  which  are  unique  to  spe- 
cial education  instruction.  All  administra- 
tors are  evaluated  in  a  similar  fashion  with 
appropriately  designed  instruments. 

PURPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  performance 
evaluation  system  is  to  improve  instruction. 
Performance  evaluation  determines  to  what 
extent  the  goals  and  objectives  purported 
by  the  school  district  are  being  met:  it  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  supervisory  activities 
and  inservice  programs  which  are  both  con- 
structive and  meaningful. 

Further,  it  supplies  information  for  sound 
administrative  decisions,  and  establishes  an 
atmosphere  for  motivation  for  self-improve- 
ment as  well  as  giving  impetus  to  personal 
and  professional  growth. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  district  is  to  help 
develop  students  who  will  be  both  produc- 
tive and  self-sufficient  people  when  they 
become  adult  members  of  our  society.  In- 
cluded as  the  most  crucial  component  of  its 
instructional  goals  are  the  advancement  of 
student  knowledge,  especially  in  basic  skills, 
and  the  development  and  encouragement  of 
good  pupil  study  skills  as  well  as  work 
habits  and  attitudes. 

The  district  firmly  believes  that  teachers 
impact  the  accomplishment  of  these  goals 
in  their  classroom  interactions  with  stu- 
dents, in  the  behavior  models  they  present 
to  the  students,  and  in  their  Interaction 
with  staff,  administration  and  parents. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Terms  are  defined,  timetables  are  identi- 
fied and  procedures  for  observations,  con- 
ferences and  appeals  are  explained.  One  or 
more  observations  are  announced  in  ad- 
vance and  depending  on  individual  circum- 
stances, several  more  may  be  unannounced. 
In  addition,  department  heads  will  observe 
each  teacher  for  which  the  department 
head  Is  responsible.  Only  what  actually 
takes  place  in  the  classroom  during  the  ob- 
servation is  recorded.  Other  forms  of  data 
are  gathered  and  regular  meetings  are  held 
with  department  heads  so  that  there  is  a 
smooth,  constant  flow  in  communication. 
Teachers  are  kept  informed  both  individual- 
ly on  items  which  pertain  to  their  particular 
circumstances  as  well  as  In  general  as  part 
of  the  entire  organization. 

Areas  which  are  identified  as  needing  im- 
provement are  addressed  by  the  supervisor 
directly.  Suggestions  for  improvement  are 
given:  in  many  cases,  other  staff  members 
who  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  are 
asked  to  work  with  the  individual.  Other  so- 
lutions might  be  pursued,  such  as  university 
course  work,  observing  other  teachers  who 
have  been  identified  as  proficient  in  the 
areas  needing  Improvement,  and/or  Inserv- 
ice. In  every  situation  a  definite  period  of 
time  is  set  and  periodic  meetings  with  the 
principal  are  held  to  make  note  of  progress. 
Areas  which  have  been  identified  as  inad- 
equate are  handled  In  much  the  same 
manner,  but  must  be  corrected  in  ninety 
days.  Notice  of  nonrenewal  or  termination 
may  be  issued  for  one  or  more  Inadequacies. 
In  either  Instance,  written  notification  of 
the  deficiency  is  given  along  with  written 
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suggestions  for  Improvement.  In  addition, 
every  effort  is  made  to  help  the  teacher  im- 
prove. Even  the  smallest  area  of  Inadequacy 
has  a  negative  effect  on  the  Instructional 
program,  not  only  in  the  particular  area  of 
occurrence  but  also  In  the  interaction  of 
other  staff  and  students. 

When  evaluations  have  been  completed, 
all  teachers  are  requested  to  begin  establish- 
ing goals  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
school  year  and  the  next  one.  The  final 
evaluation  gives  rise  to  the  development  and 
identification  of  these  goals.  In  addition, 
teachers  are  requested  to  commit  them- 
selves to  two  or  three  goals  which  are  direct- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  their  professional 
growth  and  development.  These  are  submit- 
ted to  the  principal  In  writing  and  progress 
is  monitored  by  both  individuals. 

An  important  item  which  deserves  men- 
tion at  this  point.  Is  that  teachers  are  In- 
formed that  the  evaluation  system  is  ongo- 
ing, and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year  will  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  "next  evaluation"  year.  If,  In  extreme 
cases,  there  might  be  a  need  for  action 
before  then,  it  will  be  taken. 

salary  DETERMINATION 

After  all  data  has  been  evaluated,  and 
conferences  have  been  held  with  teachers, 
the  principal  and  superintendent  review  and 
discuss  all  information  regarding  the  results 
of  the  evaluation.  Teachers  are  then 
grouped  into  categories  for  salary  Increases. 

Those  that  are  placed  In  the  lowest  cate- 
gory may  not  receive  an  Increase  for  the 
next  school  year.  Teachers  placed  in  the 
other  categories  will  receive  increases  that 
elevate  according  to  the  category  in  which 
they  are  placed.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
six  categories  or  as  little  as  three.  The 
amount  of  increases  Is  determined  when  the 
preliminary  district  budget  has  been  pre- 
pared and  monies  for  salaries  have  been 
identified. 

IMPACT  ON  THE  DISTRICT 

Teachers 

1.  Average  salary  has  almost  doubled  in 
last  six  years  for  teachers  with  three  or 
more  years  In  the  district.  Currently,  this 
figure  is  $20,600.00  with  a  range  of 
$15,250.00  to  $26,600.00. 

2.  Teacher  turnover  (attrition  rate)  has 
gradually  lowered  but  teachers  who  were 
Identified  as  inadequate  have  either  been  re- 
moved or  have  removed  themselves  from 
the  district.  Of  this  group,  50%  were  ten- 
ured teachers. 

3.  Morale  is  highest  it  has  been  since 
1977-78  school  year  when  the  merit  system 
was  first  Initiated.  This  too  has  been  a  grad- 
ual type  of  Improvement. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  administration 
has  Improved  considerably  as  has  coopera- 
tion among  staff  members  increased.  Team- 
work is  now  clearly  evident  In  all  aspects  of 
the  operation. 

5.  More  concern  and  involvement  In 
almost  all  aspects  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram by  a  greater  portion  of  the  staff  has 
been  witnessed. 

6.  A  much  greater  interest  In  extracurric- 
ular activities  has  been  taken  by  a  greater 
portion  of  the  staff. 

Students 
1.  Classroom  management  skills  have  im- 
proved and  as  a  result,  the  entire  discipli- 
nary atmosphere  of  the  school  reflects  orga- 
nization, and  order.  Student  conduct  is  more 
business-like  and  evidence  indicates  that 
students  are  making  a  greater  effort  at  self- 
control. 
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siitutinK  the  fourth  element  of  the  mass 
low-level  bombing  attack  of  the  9th  United 
States  Air  Force  against  the  vitally  impor- 
tant enemy  target  of  the  Ploesti  oil  refiner- 
ies. While  proceeding  to  the  target  on  this 
2.400-mile  flight,  his  element  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  leading  elements  of  the  mass 
formation  in  maintaining  the  formation  of 
the  unit  while  avoiding  dangerous  cumulous 
cloud  conditions  encountered  over  moun- 
tainous territory.  Though  temporarily  lost, 
he  reestablished  contact  with  the  third  ele- 
ment and  continued  on  the  mission  with 
this  reduced  force  to  the  prearranged  point 
of  attack,  where  it  was  discovered  that  the 
target  assigned  to  Colonel  Johnson's  group 
had  been  attacked  and  damaged  by  a  pre- 
ceding element.  Though  having  lost  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  upon  which  the  safety  and 
success  of  such  a  liaring  form  of  mission  in 
heavy  bombardment  aircraft  so  strongly  de- 
pended. Colonel  Johnson  elected  to  carry 
out  his  planned  low-level  attack  despite  the 
thoroughly  alerted  defenses,  the  destructive 
antiaircraft  fire,  enemy  fighter  airplanes, 
the  imminent  danger  of  exploding  delayed 
action  bombs  from  the  previous  element,  of 
oil  fires  and  explosions,  and  of  intense 
smoke  obscuring  the  target.  By  his  gallant 
courage,  brilliant  leadership,  and  superior 
flying  skill.  Colonel  Johnson  so  led  his  for- 
mation as  to  destroy  totally  the  important 
refining  plants  and  installations  which  were 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

Col.  Lloyd  L.  Burke  (Ret.),  U.S.  Army 
Colonel,  (then  FMrst  Lieutenant),  United 
States  Army,  Company  G,  5th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment.   1st   Cavalry    Division,   near   Chong- 
dong.  Korea.  28  October  1951. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  outstand- 
ing courage  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  action  against  the  enemy  near 
Chong-dong.  Korea,  on  28  October  1951.  In- 
tense enemy  fire  had  pinned  down  leading 
elements  of  his  company  committed  to 
secure  commanding  ground  when  Lieuten- 
ant Burke  left  the  command  post  to  rally 
and  urge  the  men  to  follow  him  toward 
three  bunkers  impeding  the  advance.  Dash- 
ing to  an  exposed  vantage  point  he  threw 
several  grenades  at  the  bunkers,  then,  re- 
turning for  an  Ml  rifle  and  adapter,  he 
made  a  lone  assault,  wiping  out  the  position 
and  killing  the  crew.  Closing  on  the  center 
bunker  he  lobbed  grenades  through  the 
opening  and,  with  his  pistol,  killed  three  of 
its  occupants  attempting  to  surround  him. 
Ordering  his  men  forward  he  charged  the 
third  emplacement,  catching  several  gre- 
nades in  midair  and  hurling  them  back  at 
the  enemy.  Inspired  by  his  display  of  valor 
his  men  stormed  forward,  overran  the  hos- 
tile position,  but  were  again  pinned  down  by 
increased  fire.  Securing  a  light  machinegun 
and  three  boxes  of  ammunition.  Lieutenant 
Burke  dashed  through  the  impact  area  to 
an  open  knoll,  set  up  his  gun  and  poured  a 
crippling  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
killing  approximately  75.  Although  wound- 
ed, he  ordered  more  ammunition,  reloading 
and  destroying  two  mortar  emplacements 
and  a  machinegun  position  with  his  accu- 
rate fire.  Cradling  the  weapon  in  his  arms 
he  then  led  his  men  forward  killing  some  25 
more  of  the  retreating  enemy  and  securing 
the  objective.  Lieutenant  Burkes  heroic 
action  and  daring  exploits  inspired  his  small 
force  of  300  troops. 

CoL.  Robert  F.  Foley.  U.S.  Army 
Colonel,    (then    Captain).    United   States 
Army,  Company  A.  2nd  Battalion.  27th  In- 
fantry. 25th  Infantry  Division,  near  Quan 
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Dau  Tieng,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  5  Novem- 
ber 1966. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Captain  Foley's 
company  was  ordered  to  extricate  another 
company  of  the  Battalion.  Moving  through 
the  dense  jungle  to  aid  the  besieged  unit. 
Company  A  encountered  a  strong  enemy 
force  occupying  well  concealed,  defense  po- 
sitions, and  the  company's  leading  element 
quickly  sustained  several  casualties.  Captain 
Foley  immediately  ran  forward  to  the  scene 
of  most  intense  action  to  direct  the  compa- 
ny's efforts.  Deploying  one  platoon  on  the 
flank,  he  led  the  other  two  platoons  in  an 
attack  on  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  intense 
fire.  During  this  action  both  radio  operators 
accompanying  him  were  wounded.  At  grave 
risk  to  himself  he  defied  the  enemy's  mur- 
derous fire,  and  helped  the  wounded  opera- 
tors to  a  position  where  they  could  receive 
medical  care.  As  he  moved  forward  again 
one  of  his  machinegun  crews  was  wounded. 
Seizing  the  weapon,  he  charged  forward 
firing  the  machinegun,  shouting  orders  and 
rallying  his  men.  thus  maintaining  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  attack.  Under  increasingly 
heavy  enemy  fire  he  ordered  his  assistant  to 
take  cover  and,  alone.  Captain  Foley  contin- 
ued to  advance  firing  the  machinegun  until 
the  wounded  had  been  evacuated  and  the 
attack  in  this  area  could  be  resumed.  When 
movement  on  the  other  flank  was  halted  by 
the  enemy's  fanatical  defense.  Captain 
Foley  moved  to  personally  direct  this  criti- 
cal phase  of  the  battle.  Leading  the  renewed 
effort  he  was  blown  off  his  feet  and  wound- 
ed by  an  enemy  grenade.  Despite  his  painful 
wounds  he  refused  medical  aid  and  perse- 
vered in  the  forefront  of  the  attack  on  the 
enemy  redoubt.  He  led  the  assault  on  sever- 
al enemy  gun  emplacements  and,  siigle- 
handedly.  destroyed  three  such  positions. 
His  outstanding  personal  leadership  under 
intense  enemy  fire  during  the  fierce  battle 
which  lasted  for  several  hours,  inspired  his 
men  to  heroic  efforts  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation. 

Col.  Reginald  R.  Myers,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps 

Colonel  Reginald  R.  Myers,  (then  Major). 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  3d  Battalion. 
1st  Marines.  1st  Marine  Division  (Rein- 
forced), near  Hagaru-ri,  Korea,  on  29  No- 
vember 1950. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  executive  officer  or  the  3d 
Battalion,  1st  Marines,  1st  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced),  in  action  against  enemy  ag- 
gressor forces  ii  Korea  on  29  November 
1950.  Assuming  command  of  a  composite 
unit  of  Army  and  Marine  service  and  head- 
quarters elements  totaling  approximately 
250  men.  during  a  critical  stage  in  the  vital 
defense  of  the  strategically  important  mili- 
tary base  at  Hagaru-ri.  Major  Myers  imme- 
diately initiated  a  determined  and  aggres- 
sive counterattack  against  a  well-entrenched 
and  cleverly  concealed  enemy  force  number- 
ing an  estimated  4.000.  Severely  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  and 
experienced  leaders  in  his  valiant  efforts  to 
regain  maximum  ground  prior  to  daylight, 
he  persisted  in  constantly  exposing  himself 
to  intense,  accurate,  and  sustained  hostile 
fire  in  order  to  direct  and  supervise  the  em- 
ployment of  his  men  and  to  encourage  and 
spur  them  on  in  pressing  the  attack.  Inex- 
orably moving  forward  up  the  steep,  snow- 
covered  slope  with  his  depleted  group  in  the 


face  of  apparently  insurmountable  odds,  he 
concurrently  directed  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  with  superb  skill  and  although  losing 
170  of  his  men  during  14  hours  of  raging 
combat  in  subzero  temperatures,  continued 
to  reorganize  his  unit  and  spearhead  the 
attack  which  resulted  In  600  enemy  killed 
and  500  wounded. 

LT.  Col.  Jack  H.  Jacobs,  U.S.  Army 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  (then  Captain). 
United  States  Army.  United  States  Army 
Element.  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  Kien 
Phong  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  9 
March  1968. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Captain  Jack  H. 
Jacobs.  Infantry,  distinguished  himself  on  9 
March  1968  while  serving  as  Assistant  Bat- 
talion Advisor.  2nd  Battalion.  16th  Infantry. 
9th  Infantry  Division.  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  during  an  operation  in  Kien 
Phong  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
2nd    Battalion    was    advancing    to    contact 
when  it  came  under  intense  heavy  machine- 
gun  and  mortar  fire  from  a  Viet  Cong  bat- 
talion positioned  in  well  fortified  bunkers. 
As  the  2nd  Battalion  deployed  into  attack 
formation  its  advance  was  halted  by  devas- 
tating fire.  Captain  Jacobs,  with  the  com- 
mand element  of  the  lead  company,  called 
for  and  directed  air  strikes  on  the  enemy  po- 
sitions to  facilitate  a  renewed  attack.  Due  to 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy  fire  and  heavy 
casualties  to  the  conmiand  group,  including 
the     company     commander,     the     attack 
stopped  and  the  friendly  troops  became  dis- 
organized.   Although    wounded    by    mortar 
fragments.   Captain   Jacobs   assumed   com- 
mand of  the  allied  company,  ordered  a  with- 
drawal from  the  exposed  position  and  esUb- 
lished  a  defensive  perimeter.  Despite  pro- 
fuse bleeding  from  head  wounds  which  im- 
paired his  vision.  CapUin  Jacobs,  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety,  returned 
under  intense  fire  to  evacuate  a  seriously 
wounded  advisor  to  the  safety  of  a  wooded 
area  where  he  administered  lifesaving  first 
aid.  He  then  returned  through  heavy  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  to  evacuate  the  wounded 
company  commander.  Captain  Jacobs  made 
repeated  trips  across  the  fire-swept  open 
rice  paddies  evacuating  wounded  and  their 
weapons.  On  three  separate  occasions.  Cap- 
tain Jacobs  contacted  and  drove  off  Viet 
Cong  squads  who  were  searching  for  allied 
wounded  and  weapons,  singlehandedly  kill- 
ing three  and  wounding  several  others.  His 
gallant  actions  and  extraordinary  heroism 
saved  the  lives  of  one  United  States  advisor 
and   thirteen  allied  soldiers.  Through   his 
effort  the  allied  company  was  restored  to  an 
effective  fighting  unit  and  prevented  defeat 
of  the  friendly  forces  by  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined enemy. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  J.  Marm,  U.S.  Army 
First  Lieutenant,  (then  Second  Lieuten- 
ant), United  States  Army,  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  7th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile),  in  the  Vicinity  of  La  Drang 
Valley,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  14  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  As  a  Platoon  Leader  in  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  (Airmobile),  he  demonstrated 
indomitable  courage  during  a  combat  oper- 
ation in  the  La  Drang  Valley.  His  company 
was  moving  through  the  valley  to  relieve  a 
friendly  unit  surrounded  by  an  enemy  force 
of    estimated    regimental    size.    Lieutenant 
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Marm  led  his  platoon  through  withering 
fire  until  they  were  finally  forced  to  take 
cover.  Realizing  that  his  platoon  could  not 
hold  very  long,  and  seeing  four  enemy  sol- 
diers moving  into  his  position,  he  moved 
quickly  under  heavy  fire  and  annihilated  all 
four.  Then,  seeing  that  his  platoon  was  re- 
ceiving Intense  fire  from  a  concealed  ma- 
chinegun, he  deliberately  exposed  himself 
to  draw  its  fire.  Thus  locating  its  position, 
he  attempted  to  destroy  it  with  an  antitank 
weapon.  Although  he  inflicted  casualties, 
the  weapon  did  not  silence  the  enemy  fire. 
Quickly,  disregarding  the  intense  fire  direct- 
ed on  him  and  his  platoon,  he  charged  30 
meters  across  open  ground,  and  hurled  gre- 
nades into  the  enemy  position,  killing  some 
of  the  eight  insurgents  manning  it.  Al- 
though severely  wounded,  when  his  gre- 
nades were  expended,  armed  with  only  a 
rifle,  he  continued  the  momentum  of  his  as- 
sault on  the  position  and  killed  the  remain- 
der of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Marm's  self- 
less actions  reduced  the  fire  on  his  platoon, 
broke  the  enemy  assault,  and  rallied  his 
unit  to  continue  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  mission. 

Sfc.  John  F.  Baker.  Jr..  U.S.  Army 
Sergeant  First  Class  (then  Private  First 
Class).  United  States  Army.  Company  A. 
2nd  Battalion.  27th  Infantry.  25th  Infantry 
Division,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  5  No- 
vember 1966. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  En  route  to  assist 
another  unit  that  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy.    Company   A   came   under   intense 
enemy  fire  and  the  lead  man  was  killed  in- 
stantly. Sergeant  Baker  immediately  moved 
to  the  head  of  the  column  and  together 
with    another    soldier    knocked    out    two 
enemy  bunkers.  When  his  comrade  was  mor- 
tally   wounded.    Sergeant    Baker,    spotting 
four  Viet  Cong  snipers,  killed  all  of  them, 
evacuated  the  fallen  soldier  and  returned  to 
lead  repeated  assaults  against  the  enemy 
positions,  killing  several  more  Viet  Cong. 
Moving    to    attack    two    additional    enemy 
bunkers,  he  and  another  soldier  drew  in- 
tense enemy  fire  and  Sergeant  Baker  was 
blown  from  his  feet  by  an  enemy  grenade. 
He  quickly  recovered  and  singlehandedly  de- 
stroyed one  bunker  before  the  other  soldier 
was  wounded.  Seizing  his  fallen  comrades 
machinegun.      Sergeant      Baker      charged 
through  the  deadly  fusillade  to  silence  the 
other  bunker.  He  evacuated  his  comrade,  re- 
plenished his  ammunition  and  returned  to 
the  forefront  to  brave  the  enemy  fire  and 
continue  the  fight.  When  the  forward  ele- 
ment was  ordered  to  withdraw,  he  carried 
one  wounded  man  to  the  rear.  As  he  re- 
turned to  evacuate  another  soldier,  he  was 
taken    under    fire    by    snipers,    but    raced 
beyond  the  friendly  troops  to  attack  and  kill 
the  snipers.  After  evacuating  the  wounded 
man,  he  returned  to  cover  the  deployment 
of  the  unit.  His  ammunition  now  exhausted, 
he  dragged  two  more  of  his  fallen  comrades 
to  the  rear.  Sergeant  Bakers  selfless  hero- 
ism,   indomitable    fighting   spirit,    and    ex- 
traordinary gallantry  were  directly  responsi- 
ble for  saving  the  lives  of  several  of  his  com- 
rades, and  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the 
enemy. 
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For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Sergeant  John  L. 
Levitow  distinguished  himself  by  exception- 
al heroism  on  24  February  1969.  while  as- 
signed as  a  loadmaster  aboard  an  AC-47  air- 
craft flying  a  night  mission  in  support  of 
Long  Binh  Army  Post,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
On  that   date  Sergeant  Levitow's   aircraft 
was  struck  by  a  hostile  mortar  round.  The 
resulting  explosion  ripped  a  hole  two  feet  in 
diameter  through  the  wing  smd  fragments 
made  over  3,500  holes  In  the  fuselage.  All 
occupants  of  the  cargo  compartment  were 
wounded   and   helplessly   slammed   against 
the  floor  and  fuselage.  The  explosion  tore 
an  activated  flare  from  the  grasp  of  a  crew- 
member  who  had  been  launching  flares  to 
provide  illumination  for  army  ground  troops 
engaged     in     combat.     Sergeant     Levitow, 
though  stunned  by  the  concussion  of  the 
blast  and  suffering  from  over  forty   frag- 
ment wounds  in  the  back  and  legs,  staggered 
to  his  feet  and  turned  to  assist  the  man 
nearest  to  him  who  had  been  knocked  down 
and  was  bleeding  heavily.  As  he  was  moving 
his   wounded   comrade   forward   and   away 
from  the  opened  cargo  compartment  door, 
he  saw  the  smoking  flare  ahead  oi  him  in 
the  aisle.  Realizing  the  danger  involved  and 
completely   disregarding   his   own   wounds. 
Sergeant  Levitow  started  toward  the  burn- 
ing flare.  The  aircraft  was  partially  out  of 
control  and  the  flare  was  rolling  wildly  from 
side  to  side.  Sergeant  Levitow  struggled  for- 
ward despite   the   loss  of   blood   from   his 
many  wounds  and  the  partial  loss  of  feeling 
in  his  right  leg.  Unable  to  grasp  the  rolling 
flare   with    his    hands,    he    threw    himself 
bodily  upon  the  burning  flare.  Hugging  the 
deadly  device  to  his  body,  he  dragged  him- 
self back  to  the  rear  of  the  aircraft  and 
hurled  the  flare  through  the  open  cargo 
door.  At  that  instant  the  flare  separated 
and  ignited  in  the  air,  but  clear  of  the  air- 
craft. His  heroic  actions  saved  the  aircraft 
and  its  entire  crew.« 


Sgt.  John  L.  Levitow,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Sergeant,  (then  Airman  First  Class). 
United  States  Air  Force.  3rd  Special  Oper- 
ations Squadron.  Bein  Hoa  Air  Base.  Long 
Binh  Army  Post.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on 
24  February  1969. 


ANOTHER  HARVEST  OF  DESPAIR 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  into  the  fourth  consecutive 
harvest  season  of  discontent  and  de- 
spair among  our  farmers.  The  com- 
bined effects  of  drought,  low  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  and  continued  lack 
of  profitability  are  sapping  the  future 
of  American  agriculture  and  endanger- 
ing the  Nation's  sources  of  food  and 
fiber  for  generations  to  come. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  heard 
these  warnings  before  from  those  of  us 
representing  agricultural  districts  and 
I  fear  that  our  pleas  may  be  falling  on 
deaf  ears.  Certainly  that  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  this  adminis- 
tration's interest  in  taking  decisive 
action  to  deal  with  the  drought  disas- 
ter which  has  occurred  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  pernicious  effects  of  year 
after  year  of  growing  indebtedness  is 
inevitably  going  to  produce  massive 
bankruptcy  in  American  agriculture. 
It  is  already  upon  us.  but  the  adminis- 
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3.  To  improve  our  export  markets  will  be 
of  real  benefit,  and  we  believe  this  must  be 
done.  At  this  time  we  need  some  help  which 
will  be  of  benefit  in  early  1984,  and  the 
export  markets  would  probably  not  improve 
rapidly  enough  for  that  need. 

4.  The  PIK  Program  is  of  benefit  now  ana 
possibly  it  could  be  considered  to  be  contin- 
ued in  1984,  or  else  a  mandatory  acreage 
control  with  paid  diversion  on  all  acres  set 
aside. 

5.  The  PmHa  loan  guaranty  program 
could  be  expanded  and  simplified  to  encour- 
age use  by  increasing  guarantee  to  100  per 
cent  and  simplifying  procedures  involved. 
This  could  be  of  benefit  to  many  farmers, 
and  would  probably  cost  a  relatively  small 
amount.  Professional  conventional  lenders 
such  as  the  commercial  banks  and  PCA's 
could  administer  this  type  program  and  the 
cost  would  be  less  then  it  would  cost  the 
government  to  hire  staff  for  administering 
this  program,  if  these  changes  were  made. 

6.  Continued  encouragement  of  coordina- 
tion by  the  SBA  and  FmHa  by  making  all 
efforts  in  subordinated  type  loans  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

We  certainly  appreciate  all  that  you  have 

done  for  us,  and  hope  that  you  will  consider 

these  suggestions.  If  we  can  be  of  help  in 

this  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Garland  P.  Cazer, 

Chairman. 
William  M.  Dorough. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Eugene  Rice, 

Director. 
Jimmy  B.  Sims, 

Director. 
Jimmy  C.  Devorak, 

Director. 

Pioneer  Production 
Credit  Association, 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  September  30,  1983. 
Representative  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr., 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Anthony:  You  are 
well  aware  of  the  critical  situation  which 
exists  in  agriculture.  However,  I'm  com- 
pelled to  write  auid  share  some  of  the  feel- 
ings which  are  prevalent  out  here. 

During  the  past  twelve  years,  all  or  parts 
of  Pioneer  PCA's  chartered  territory  has  ex- 
perienced disasters  at  least  six  times.  These 
have  either  been  natural  or  economical  in 
nature.  This  has  contributed  significantly  to 
a  steady  deterioration  of  farmers'  balance 
sheets,  particularly  those  farmers  who  are 
tenants. 

We  have  monitored  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams which  were  administered  by  the 
PmHA  and  SBA.  We  find  that  although 
they  succeeded  in  keeping  some  less  than  ef- 
ficient farmers  in  business,  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  an  overall  beneficial  effect  for 
all  of  agriculture.  More  debt  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  crisis  in  agriculture.  Improved 
farm  cash  flow  and  a  competitive  world 
market  place  for  commodities  seem  to  be 
goals  which  would  be  more  beneficial. 

Our  commodities  must  be  able  to  compete 
in  a  market  place  where  tariffs  and  subsi- 
dies abound.  Our  competitors,  foreign  pro- 
ducers, seem  to  have  advantages  in  the 
export  market  which  more  than  offset  our 
efficiencies. 

You  know,  much  better  than  I,  the  tools 
that  are  at  your  disposal.  I  would  ask  you  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  tools  to  ensure  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 
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All  segments  of  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative branches  of  government,  plus  the 
public  must  be  made  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  and  stable  ag  sector. 

I   appreciate   your  contributions   to   this 
effort  in  the  past  and  support,  wholeheart- 
edly, your  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  a 
much  improved  outlook  for  agriculture. 
Sincerely, 

Waymon  Hornbe.:k, 
Pioneer  PCA  Board  Member. 

Will  Farm  Programs  Be  Gutted? 
(By  Forrest  Laws) 

Washington,  D.C— The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  trying  to  make  farm 
programs  bear  the  brunt  of  its  mistakes  of 
the  last  two  years. 

Administration  officials  in  recent  months 
have  been  seeking  support  for  what  would 
amount  to  a  gutting  of  farm  programs  as 
producers  have  known  them  for  the  past 
five  decades. 

The  "new  thinking"  is  that  growers  some- 
how would  be  better  off  without  any  form 
of  production  restraints  and  price  protec- 
tion measures. 

NO  1984  program? 

This  abrupt  departure  in  farm  policy  is 
being  targeted  by  the  Administration  for 
the  1985  farm  bill.  But  some  of  the  "logic" 
apparently  will  be  incorporated  into  next 
year's  feed  grain  and  cotton  programs. 

The  chief  reason  being  given  for  the  about 
face  is  cost:  budget  analysts  now  estimate 
the  U.S.  Treasury  could  spend  more  than 
$21  billion  on  farm  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  including  PIK. 

That  compares  to  an  annual  cost  of  no 
more  than  $3.5  billion  in  the  1970s. 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  has 
been  telling  audiences  that  the  fault  of  the 
huge  budget  exposure  lies  in  the  "inflexibil- 
ity" of  the  current  farm  program. 

administration  bungling 

He  contends  that  the  much-needed  loan 
and  target  price  protection  built  into  the 
1981  Farm  Law  has  somehow  "tied  the  Ad- 
ministration's hands"  in  preventing  the 
huge  buildup  of  conunodities  of  the  past 
two  crop  years. 

But  a  number  of  Democratic  congressmen 
and  farm  leaders  who  have  heard  Block's 
lament  say  that  it  won't  wash. 

"If  the  Secretary  had  been  willing  to  use 
the  tools  at  his  disposal,"  one  representative 
said,  "the  crop  surplus  would  not  have  risen 
so  sharply  and  this  year's  staggering  ex- 
penditures would  not  have  been  necessary 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination." 

Block,  another  congressman  said,  has 
made  several  critical  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  farm  programs  that  have  come 
back  to  haunt  him. 

planting  snow-balled 

A  review  of  recent  farm  program  history 
shows  that  following  on  the  heels  of  the 
1980  drouth  producers— encouraged  by 
higher  price  levels  for  cotton,  wheat  and 
rice— sharply  stepped  up  their  plantings. 

Many  growers,  of  course,  were  trying  to 
make  up  for  substantial  losses  from  the  pre- 
vious year  and  in  most  cases  they  received 
generous  assistance  in  the  form  of  low-inter- 
est rate  disaster  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  them  seed 
their  full  acreage. 

The  result  was  record  or  near-record  crops 
in  almost  every  category:  15.7  million  bales 
of  cotton,  2  billion  bushels  of  soybeans,  8.2 
billion  bushels  of  com,  2.79  billion  bushels 


of  wheat  and  185  million  hundredweight  of 
rice. 

Storage  capacity  was  stretched  to  the 
limit.  One  analyst  estimated  that  enough 
rice  had  been  grown  to  fill  a  row  of  storage 
bins  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Green- 
ville. Miss.,  a  distance  of  about  140  miles. 
mandatory  controls  sought 

As  the  1982  planting  season  approached, 
numerous  farm  leaders  urged  Block  to  im- 
plement some  type  of  mandatory  acreage 
controls  or  a  paid  diversion  program  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  commodities. 

In  the  best  traditions  of  Midwestern  Re- 
publicanism, Block  refused,  saying  such 
supply  management  techniques  were  an 
anathema  to  everything  he  believed  in. 

Instead,  the  Secretary  authorized  a  volun- 
tary Reduced  Acreage  Program  of  RAP  that 
drew  only  limited  participation  from  grow- 
ers. 

With  excellent  growing  weather  returning 
in  1982,  production  again  soared,  and  be- 
cause of  the  previous  year's  carryover  and 
slow  off -take  in  the  midst  of  the  1982  reces- 
sion, the  surplus  continued  to  mount. 
BINS  bursting 

At  the  end  of  the  1982-83  marketing  year, 
the  carryover  of  cotton  was  7.9  million 
bales;  soybeans,  455  million  bushels:  corn, 
3.4  billion  bushels;  wheat  1.5  billion  bushels: 
and  rice,  58.2  million  hundredweight. 

Analysts  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1982  harvest,  the  United  States  was  storing 
up   to   60   per  cent   of   the   world's   grain 

supply. 

Finally  realizing  that  drastic  measures 
were  needed.  Administration  officials  began 
casting  about  for  solutions.  Mandatory  cut- 
backs and  paid  diversions  were  included  in 
the  initial  program  announcements  last  fall. 

Then  UDSA  leaders  decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  a  member  of  a  west  Texas 
cotton  marketing  firm  to  use  part  of  the 
surplus  to  pay  farmers  not  to  plant  this 
year. 

MORE  sweeteners 

Possibly  because  they  did  not  understand 
how  dire  the  financial  straits  of  many  farm- 
ers had  become.  Administration  officials 
greatly  underestimated  the  potential  re- 
sponse of  growers  to  payment-in-kind. 

In  their  eagerness  to  attract  participation, 
they  offered  to  give  away  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  commodities  and  then  tried  to 
persuade  Congress  that  the  crops  had  no 
value  since  they  could  not  be  sold  right 
away. 

Faced  with  another  year  of  record  low 
prices,  almost  90  percent  of  the  eligible 
farmers  agreed  to  take  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  their  acreage  out  of  production 
in  exchange  for  "crop  swap  "  commodities. 

The  cutbacks  and  another  drouth  have 
dramatically  altered  the  supply/demand 
picture  for  this  year,  leading  some  econo- 
mists to  talk  about  the  need  for  the  market 
to  ration  the  supplies  of  commodities  for 
the  first  time  since  1980. 

bad  taste  left 
Meanwhile,  taxpayers  are  left  with  a  bill 
for  at  least  $21  billion,  prospects  for  higher 
food  prices  and  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouth 
for  farm  programs.  ^  .v.  . 

(At  least  one  observer  has  speculated  that 
the  Administration  charged  ahead  with  pay- 
ment-in-kind because  leaders  felt  that  if 
costs  did  skyrocket,  it  would  give  them  good 
ammunition  to  use  against  a  continuation  of 
any  farm  programs  in  1985.) 

President  Reagan's  appointees  have  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  are  opposed 
to  traditional  farm  programs. 
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They  have  repeatedly  told  farmers  that 
the  government  should  be  removed  from 
the  business  of  supply  management  and 
that  loan  rates  and  target  prices  should  be 
lowered  so  that  producers  could  sell  more 
crops  in  the  export  market. 

This  is  what  we  had  in  all  the  years  prior 
to  1933  and  the  result  was  continuous  boom 
and  bust  with  almost  solid  bust  beginning  in 
1921.  It  didn't  work  then  and  few  people  be- 
lieve it  would  work  now. 

"FEEL  THE  MARKET" 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil- 
liam Lesher  recently  spoke  on  that  subject 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Economics  Association. 

Repeating  the  "flexibility"  theme  that 
Block  has  stressed  so  frequently.  Lesher 
said  farm  policies  must  be  developed  that 
strengthen  the  sector's  capacity  to  adjust  to 
rapid  and  dramatic  shifU  in  supply  and 
demand. 

"To  do  this."  he  said,  "we  must  establish 
policies  that  assure  that  farmers  feel  the 
market,  get  accurate  and  timely  market  sig- 
nals and  are  free  to  act  accordingly. " 

What  Block  nor  Lesher  seem  to  want  to 
admit,  however,  is  that  that  was  exactly 
what  farmers  were  doing  in  1981  and  again 
in  1982  when  they  produced  the  largest  crop 
surpluses  in  the  nation's  history. 

SHARP  DECLINES 

Most  growers  "felt"  in  1981  that  the 
market  was  telling  them  to  open  up  their 
production  full  blast.  Then  when  prices  had 
dropped  20  to  30  per  cent  by  the  fall  of 
1981.  they  thought  they  had  to  again  grow 
all  they  could  in  1982  just  to  survive. 

If  in  that  second  year,  they  could  have  cut 
back  on  production  without  cutting  their 
throats  financially,  the  situation  would 
have  turned  out  differently,  according  to 
Abner  Womack.  a  University  of  Missouri  ag- 
ricultural economist. 

He  testified  before  a  recent  congressional 
hearing  that  a  paid  diversion  program  in 
1982  would  have  increased  farm  income  by 
$4  billion  and  cut  the  grain  surplus  substan- 
tially- ■  .    .w  » 

The  'short-term  budget  constraints  that 

deny  paid  diversion  reasoning  then  and  now 
puts  U.S.  agriculture  on  an  excess  supply 
course  that  continuously  builds  stocks  and 
runs  farm  prices  at  or  near  loan  rate  levels." 
Womack  said. 

"AVOID  NONBELIEVERS" 

Another  economist  echoed  Womack's  posi- 
tion, saying  that  little  or  no  payment-in- 
kind  would  have  been  necessary  had  a  paid 
diversion  program  been  in  effect  in  1982. 

Much  of  the  apparent  lack  of  success  of 
the  farm  program  in  the  last  two  years,  he 
charged,  stems  from  Block's  opposition  to 
the  general  concept. 

•No  program  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 
nonbelievers.  That  is  an  unwritten  rule  of 
government."* 


CHUCK  CUSHMAN-A  GOOD 
AMERICAN  WHO  LOVES  THE 
LAND  

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er in  the  rush  to  create  national  parks 
throughout  the  United  States  by  ac- 
quiring ever-growing  amounts  of  land 
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from  private  owners,  there  has  been 
little  said  about  the  individual's  rights. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  most  vocal  public 
defenders  of  an  individual's  rights  to 
jobs,  peace,  freedom,  and  sexual  pref- 
erence are  the  very  people  to  whom  an 
individual's  rights  to  own  property 
seem  to  mean  very  little. 

Within  the  enormous  Federal 
domain  there  are  thousands  of  private 
landowners  who  have  no  representa- 
tion against  the  large  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  people  love 
their  property,  and  would  be  the  last 
to  damage  any  of  its  value  or  its 
beauty.  I  should  say  these  people  had 
no  representation,  until  Mr.  Chuck 
Cushman. 

Chuck  Cushman,  of  Sonoma,  Calif- 
is  the  leader  of  the  National  Inholders 
Association.  The  organization  is  dedi- 
cated to  defending  property  owners' 
rights  against  the  wishes  of  special  in- 
terests and  their  mouthpieces  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  His  public  inter- 
est group  defends  the  poor  against  the 
rich  Government  interests  who  seek  to 
ever  expand  the  reaches  of  the  Feder- 
al domain  at  the  expense  of  individual 
freedoms.  His  is  a  noble  cause,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  him  and  his  mem- 
bership's fight  against  the  Leviathan, 
and  offer  the  following  article  for  the 
Member's  attention.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker. 

[Prom  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 
Sept.  20.  19811 
Park  Adviser  Is  Ready  To  Fight 
(By  Paul  Ingalls) 
When  Charles  Cushman  s  appointment  to 
the  nation's  top  park  advisory  board  was  an- 
nounced    last     month,     environmentalists 
across  the  country  reacted  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  camper  who  finds  a  porcupine 
in  his  sleeping  bag. 

For  part  promoters,  mention  of  the  35- 
year-old  Sonoma  residents  name  was 
enough  to  raise  hackles,  and  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing him  to  advise  the  president.  Con- 
gress and  the  secretary  of  interior  on  park 
matters  was  a  classic  case  of  the  fox  guard- 
ing the  chicken  house. 

Cushman  would  not  deny  a  cerUin  foxi- 
ness.  although  the  250-pound  former  insur- 
ance salesman  looks  more  like  a  bear.  But 
Cushman  claims  the  only  chickens  he's 
after  are  park  service  bureaucrats  and  poli- 
ticians who  use  the  nation's  park  system  as 
a  political  springboard. 

Cushman's  miserable  reputation  among 
conservationists  is  the  result  of  his  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Inholders  Association, 
a  6.000-member  organization  of  people  who 
own  property  within  national  parks. 

Since  founding  the  group  in  1977  Cush- 
man has  bounced  around  the  country  like  a 
laser  beam  in  a  hall  of  mirrors,  visiting  130 
parks,  talking  to  thousands  of  people  and 
fighting  a  "guerrilla  war"  against  what  he 
sees  as  high-handed  bureaucracy. 

Home  is  Sonoma,  where  he  moved  last 
year  with  his  two  teenage  sons. 

"I've  probably  been  to  more  parks  in  the 
last  four  years  than  anyone  in  the  country— 
unless  the  park  service  has  had  someone  fol- 
lowing me  around."  he  said  with  character- 
istic enthusiasm. 
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Cushmar .  the  son  of  a  former  park 
ranger,  ha  I  his  first  scrapes  with  the  park 
service  in  :  973,  after  he  bought  a  log  cabin 
in  Wawons ,  a  185-acre  island  of  private  land 
within  Yds  ;mite  Park. 

Cushmar  describes  Wawona  as  a  long-es- 
tablished community  which  cannot  expand 
and  which  Is  in  no  conflict  with  the  remain- 
ing 758.000  acres  of  Yosemite.  But  the  park 
service's  p<  licy  was  to  buy  out  "inholders' 
and  Cushinan  claims  bureaucrats  began 
mid|iight  phone  calls"  and  other  har- 
pressure  property  owners  into 
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It  is  a  policy,  he  believes,  which  is  necessary 
if  the  nation's  park  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

"The  national  park  system  is  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  two  years  ago  and  yet  there  is 
less  money  and  fewer  people  to  run  it,"  he 
said. 

Cushman  says  there  a;c  between  30  and 
35  water  systems  near  failure  in  Yosemite 
and  hundreds  of  people  have  been  poisoned 
because  of  conflicts  between  water  and 
sewer  systems  at  Crater  Lake. 

In  all,  he  says,  there  is  $1.6  billion  worth 
of  deferred  maintenance  in  the  national 
park  system. 

"The  emphasis  has  got  to  move  away  from 
land  acquisition  and  toward  maintenance 
and  development."  he  said. 

"Redwood  National  Park  was  created  in 
1968  and  there  isn't  a  single  park  bench 
there.  We're  creating  these  parks  for  the 
backpacker.  That's  fine,  but  what  about  the 
guy  in  a  wheelchair?  He  paid  for  that  park, 
too." 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  acquiring 
new  land  such  as  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains National  Recreation  Area,  a  tract  of 
land  in  Southern  California  Cushman  says 
bums  every  four  or  five  years  and  which  he 
claims  is  too  hot  during  the  summer  to 
enjoy. 

Why  such  seemingly  illogical  behavior? 

"They're  ego-political  parks,"  says  Cush- 
man. "It  used  to  be  that  every  congressman 
wanted  to  have  his  name  on  a  public  works 
project.  Now  it's  parks.  As  a  result  we're  get- 
ting a  lot  of  crap  in  the  national  parks 
system." 

The  chief  offender  of  this  environmental 
self-promotion,  Cushman  believes,  is  Rep. 
Phil  Burton  of  San  FYancisco.  whom  the 
Sonoman  describes  as  a  member  of  the 
"park  of  the  month  club." 

"No  man  has  done  more  damage  to  the 
park  system,"  Cushman  says  with  angry  in- 
tensity. 

Although  Cushman  supports  a  temporary 
halt  to  new  parkland  purchases,  he  doesn't 
believe  the  government  should  ignore  other 
natural  treasures. 

"We  probably  have  enough  parkland  to 
use,"  he  said.  "But  the  question  is  whether 
all  places  that  need  to  be  protected  are  pro- 
tected. The  answer  is  probably  no." 

Cushman's  solution  is  to  use  alternatives 
such  as  local  zoning,  land  trades,  require- 
ments for  "scenic  easements"  and  other 
mechanisms  that  would  protect  areas  of 
natural  beauty  without  resorting  to  out- 
right purchase. 

Cushman's  unconventional  approach  to 
operation  of  the  park  service  is  underscored 
by  his  support  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt. 

"I  think  the  secretary  is  doing  a  hell  of  a 
job."  he  said. 

It  was  Watt  who  appointed  Cushman  to 
the  unpaid  position  on  the  advisory  board. 

Cushman  says  he  has  met  Watt  only  twice 
and  that  his  appointment  came  as  the  result 
of  recommendations  by  12  senators  and  con- 
gressmen and  the  national  and  state  Repub- 
lican parties. 

Cushman  supports  Watt's  move  to  survey 
mineral  resources  on  federal  land,  although 
he  says  he  would  "scream  bloody  murder"  if 
drilling  began  without  the  justification  of  a 
national  emergency. 

He  says  Watt's  predilection  for  off-road 
vehicle  use  in  parks  has  been  misunder- 
stood. 

"We're  talking  about  snow  machines  in 
the  winter  on  roads  that  cars  drive  on  in  the 
summer,"  he  said. 
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On  the  issue  of  offshore  drilling,  Cush- 
man is  somewhat  more  equivocal. 

"If  I  lived  on  the  coast  I  would  be  real 
concerned  about  drilling,"  he  said.  "On  the 
other  hand  I  can  see  that  everyone  doesn't 
want  it  here." 

But  there  are  those  who  see  Cushman  as 
another  attempt  by  Watt  to  open  the  park 
system's  door  to  monied  and  corporate  in- 
terests. 

Nathaniel  Owings,  a  Big  Sur  architect  and 
nine-year  member  of  the  National  Park 
System  Advisory  Board,  said  Cushman  rep- 
resents a  "totally  foreign  attitude  toward 
parks  than  we're  used  to."  He  describes 
Cushman's  philosophy  as  "the  parks  take 
second  place  to  the  individual  and  the  in- 
holder  has  superior  rights  to  the  rights  of 
the  whole." 

According  to  Owings,  appointees  to  the 
parks  board  traditionally  have  been  people 
with  expertise  in  specific  disciplines  related 
to  parks  operation— plarming,  biology,  an- 
thropology and  the  like. 

Is  Cushman  then  a  political  appointee? 

"You  have  to  draw  your  own  conclusions," 
said  Owings.  "I  don't  know  what  other  cate- 
gory he  fits  into." 

But  Owings  believes  Cushman  will  temper 
his  views  when  he  is  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  decision  making. 

"I  think  it  will  be  a  great  experience  for 
Mr.  Cushman  and  I  think  he'll  come  out  of 
it  a  different  person  than  he  went  in,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it  will  do  him  a  lot  of  good  and 
I  don't  think  it  will  do  us  much  harm." 

Cushman  says  that  the  parks  board 
always  has  been  a  political  body. 

"I  think  the  reason  the  secretary  appoint- 
ed me  to  this  position  is  to  have  someone  in 
there  saying  'what  the  hell  are  you  guys 
doing?' "  he  said. 

But,  like  Owings.  Cushman  is  optimistic 
about  his  tenure  there. 

"The  National  Parks  Advisory  Board  is 
going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  show  that  I'm 
not  a  one-issue  person."  he  said.  "It's  going 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  show  I'm  not  anti- 
park."* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  a  U.S.  Army  white  paper 
issued  on  August  15,  1983,  entitled 
"The  Army  Family." 

The  white  paper  is  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  evolution  of  the  part- 
nership between  the  Army  and  the 
families  of  those  who  serve.  It  com- 
bines thorough  demographic  informa- 
tion on  Army  families  with  an  analysis 
of  what  those  families  say  they  need 
and  how  those  needs  may  be  met  by 
the  Army's  senior  leadership.  It  then 
lays  out  the  basis  for  building  an 
Army  family  philosophy  and  develop- 
ing an  Army  family  action  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  this 
white  paper,  I  am  very  encouraged  by 
the  Army's  recognition  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  promote  family  life  by  en- 
couraging   family    members    and    by 
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helping  to  create  a  sense  of  communi- 
ty. As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families, 
I  want  to  commend  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham, 
Jr..  for  taking  the  lead  in  enhancing  a 
partnership  between  Army  and  family 
which  by  fostering  individual  excel- 
lence among  family  members  can  at 
the  same  time  maximize  their  contri- 
bution to  maintenance  of  national  se- 
curity. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  want 
to  insert  a  letter  from  General  Wick- 
ham which  went  to  all  soldiers,  civil- 
ians, and  family  members  of  the  Army 
as  a  preface  to  the  white  paper.  Fol- 
lowing the  letter,  I  also  want  to  insert 
an  excerpt  from  the  white  paper 
called  "The  Army  Family  Plan,"  as 
well  as  the  "Summary"  of  the  white 

paper. 

United  States  Army. 
The  Chief  of  Staff, 

August  IS,  1983. 
To  the  soldiers,  civilians,  and  family  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Army. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
calls  for  raising  and  maintaining  an  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  national  defense.  As  a 
consequence  the  Army's  first  priority  must 
be  to  execute  the  missions  entrusted  to  it  by 
political  authority.  While  this  priority  is 
clear,  the  Army  can  and  must  assure  within 
available  resources  and  commitments  ade- 
quate care  for  families  of  its  members. 

Although  we  now  have  the  smallest  Army 
in  30  years,  improvements  are  underway  to 
strengthen  the  Army's  capabilities  for  de- 
terring war  and  for  winning  war  should  de- 
terrance  fail.  During  this  decade  several 
hundred  new  systems  of  equipment  will  be 
distributed  to  the  Active  Army  and  Reserve 
Components.  Through  tough,  realistic  train- 
ing such  as  that  at  the  National  Training 
Center,  readiness  of  the  Army  has  in- 
creased. Manning  initiatives  including  the 
Regimental  System,  coupled  with  the  high 
quality  of  recruits  and  reenlistees,  continue 
to  strengthen  the  human  dimension  of  the 
Army. 

The  Army  Goals  have  become  the  man- 
agement tools  for  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming necessary  to  move  our  Army  to  the 
future  in  the  most  effective  way  balancing 
constrained  resources  and  force  improve- 
ment requirements. 

Since  the  Army's  strength  lies  in  its 
people,  the  Human  Goal  undergirds  the 
other  Army  Goals  and  realization  of  their 
full  potential.  A  crucial  component  of  the 
Human  Goal  is  our  objective  of  fostering 
wholesome  lives  for  our  families  and  com- 
munities. Policy  reviews  of  this  goal  led  to 
the  need  for  formally  articulating  a  basic 
Army  philosophy  for  families.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  direct  in  a  comprehensive  way 
our  current  and  future  efforts  to  foster 
Army  Families  of  Excellence  within  avail- 
able resources  and  in  concert  with  other 
Army  Goals. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assure  that 
all  of  us— family  members,  sponsors,  the 
chain  of  command,  and  planner/pro- 
gramers— understand  the  direction  we  are 
headed  in  development  of  an  Army  Family 
Action  Plan. 
Our  stated  philosophy  is— 
A  partnership  exists  between  the  Army 
and  Army  Families. 

The  Army's  unique  missions,  concept  of 
service   and  life-style   of   its  members— all 
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affect  the  nature  of  this  partnership. 
Toward  the  goal  of  building  a  strong  part- 
nership, the  Army  remains  committed  to  as- 
suring adequate  support  to  families  in  order 
to  promote  wellness;  to  develop  a  sense  of 
community;  and  to  strengthen  the  mutually 
reinforcing  bonds  between  the  Army  and  its 
families. 

The  basis  of  this  statement  is  the  under- 
standing that  the  Army  is  an  institution, 
not  an  occupation.  Members  take  an  oath  of 
service  to  the  Nation  and  Army,  rather  than 
simply  accept  a  job.  As  an  institution,  the 
Army  has  moral  and  ethical  obligations  to 
those  who  serve  and  their  families;  they, 
correspondingly,  have  responsibilities  to  the 
Army.  This  relationship  creates  a  partner- 
ship based  on  the  constants  of  human  be- 
havior and  our  American  traditions  that 
blend  the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
for  his/her  own  welfare  and  the  obligations 
of  the  society  to  its  members. 

Our  unique  mission  and  lifestyle  affect 
this  partnership  in  ways  rarely  found  in  our 
society.  Since  we  are  in  the  readiness  busi- 
ness, we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
number  of  people  in  the  force  but  also  with 
their  degree  of  commitment— their  willing- 
ness to  not  only  train,  but  also  to  deploy 
and,  if  necessary,  to  fight— their  acceptance 
of  the  unlimited  liability  contract.  The  need 
for  reciprocity  of  this  commitment  is  the 
basis  of  the  partnership  between  the  Army 
and  the  Army  Family. 

As  a  result,  adequacy  of  support  must  be 
based  on  this  unique  partnership.  The  Army 
will  never  have  all  the  resources  it  needs. 
Therefore,  we  must  balance  our  dollars 
spent  for  family  programs  with  those  spent 
to  discharge  our  moral  responsibilities  to 
give  our  soldiers  the  equipment,  training, 
and  leadership  they  need  to  have  the  best 
chance  for  survival  (from  a  family  perspec- 
tive) and  victory  (from  a  societal  perspec- 
tive) on  the  battlefield.  This  is  why  we  have 
targeted  ■Wellness"  and  'Sense  of  Commu- 
nity" as  the  major  thrusts  of  our  efforts. 

In  promoting  family  wellness,  we  must 
also  find  ways  to  transfer  the  skills,  experi- 
ences, attitudes,  and  ethical  strengths  of  the 
many  healthy  Army  families.  Despite  the 
pressures  the  vast  majority  of  families 
manage  and  grow  through  their  involve- 
ment with  Army  life.  We  know  that  most 
Army  families  find  military  lifestyle  excit- 
ing; enjoy  the  opportunities  for  travel  and 
cultural  interaction;  and  most  importantly, 
have  positive  feelings  about  the  Army  and 
its  place  in  our  society.  While  the  needs  of 
families  experiencing  stress  must  be  consid- 
ered, we  must  research  and  promote  the 
positive  aspects  of  Army  families  as  our  pri- 
mary goal. 

The  strength  of  a  community  lies  in  the 
contributions  and  talents  of  its  members.  If 
the  right  elements  are  together  in  the  right 
environment,  the  end  product  is  often  great- 
er than  what  would  otherwise  be  expected 
from  the  elements  functioning  independent- 
ly. 

Our  concept  of  the  Army-Family  commu- 
nity is  such  a  relationship.  The  family  is 
linked  to  the  unit  by  the  servicemember  and 
those  unit  programs  in  which  the  family 
wishes  to  participate.  The  family  and  unit 
are  linked  also  by  common  community  ac- 
tivities. Our  goal  is  to  increase  the  bonding 
between  the  family  unit  and  the  Army  com- 
munity—create a  sense  of  interdependence. 

In  fostering  interdependence  between  the 
family  and  the  Army,  we  are  again  looking 
at  the  Army  as  an  institution.  The  Army 
has  a  responsibility  to  its  members  and  the 
members  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Army 
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and  each  other.  If  for  the  greater  good  re- 
sources must  be  used  now  for  modernization 
or  other  programs.  Army  families,  commu- 
nities, and  the  chain  of  command  must 
through  their  own  efforts  Insure  that  the 
reciprocity  of  commitment  remains.  It  is  not 
a  we/they  situation,  it  is  us— US  as  in  U.S. 
Army. 

John  A.  Wickham.  Jr.. 
General  U.S.  Army,  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Army  Family  Plan 
The  Army  is  fully  committed  to  support- 
ing families,  but  we  must  be  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  that  we  will  not  have  unlimited 
resources  as  we  develop  our  plan  for  the  rest 
of  the  1980's.  We  must  avoid  the  "shotgun" 
approach  by  identifying  specific  needs  and 
prioritizing  them  to  ensure  that  we  spend 
our  money  where  it  will  make  the  greatest 
difference.  To  do  this,  the  Army  must  con- 
tinue to  sponsor  forums  from  which  we  can 
receive  direct  responses  from  family  mem- 
bers, and  analyze  their  perceived  problems 
to  identify  how  they  can  be  met  most  effi- 
ciently. In  addition,  we  must  define  areas 
where  research  and  studies  are  necessary  to 
target  effectively  resources  and  programs. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  for  basic  research 
on  the  role  of  Army  families  and  the  effect, 
both  positive  and  negative,  of  Army  life  on 
those     families.     While     we     have     made 
progress  in  this  area,  reliable  data  are  still 
rare.  We  must  have  more  information  on 
stress  factors,  needs  of  single  soldiers  with 
children,  ways  to  build  bridges  between  het- 
erogeneous  family   groups,   ways   to   train 
families  for  wellness,  and  myriad  other  fac- 
tors. Without  this  information,  we  will  be 
groping  in  the  dark  and  will  never  approach 
the  maximum  possible  level  of  effectiveness. 
Once  a  target  list  of  needs  has  been  devel- 
oped, we  must  divide  them  into  two  groups: 
those  that  can  be  addressed  with  few,  if  any, 
additional  resources;  and  those  which  will 
require    major    expenditures    of    new    re- 
sources. The  first  group  of  requirements  can 
be  met  by  replicating  throughout  the  Army 
low   cost /high   payoff   programs   that   cur- 
rently exist  at  individual  installations.  At 
most  posts,  innovative  leaders  have  devel- 
oped new  methods  of  employing  existing 
assets   to   extend   the   amount   of  support 
available  to  families.  A  good  example  is  the 
assignment  of  a  family  support  mission  at 
Fort  Bragg  to  the  Rear  Detachment  com- 
mander of  the  Sinai  Peace  Keeping  Force. 
The  Rear  Detachment  commander  coordi- 
nates support  services  for  the  families  of 
the  oversea  troops,  distributes  info,  i.iation 
from  the  Sinai  Force,  and  responds  to  any 
unusual  situation  that  affects  family  mem- 
bers. This  type  of  effort  strengthens  the 
bonds  between  the  families  and  the  unit, 
provides  peace-of-mind  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  field,  and  helps  to  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  Fort  Bragg's  community  service 
resources.  This  program  has  hud  a  major 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  families 
of  the  Sinai  Force  with  a  negligible  increase 
in  resource  requirements.  We  have  to  do  a 
better  job  of  identifying  similar  low  cost, 
but  effective,  programs  and  implementing 
them  throughout  the  Army. 

Of  course,  not  every  legitimate  family 
need  can  be  met  by  changing  the  way  we  do 
business  at  the  installation.  There  are  some 
problems  which  will  require  additional  fund- 
ing, for  which  we  will  fight,  in  spite  of  tight 
budgets.  In  contrast  with  the  low  cost  initia- 
tives which  deal  with  assistance  to  individ- 
ual families,  most  of  our  high  cost  require- 
ments are  generated  by  systemic  problems 
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a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
noted   earlier.   Army   families 
identified    those    problems 
to  be  addressed.  Improved  medi- 
care, more  and  better  on-  and 
a  more   equitable   reim- 
system  for  expenses  incurred  on 
financial  assistance  for  higher 
our  children,  and  similar  issues 
repeatedly  cited  by  family  mem- 
where  improvement  is  needed, 
problems  affect   the   basic 
1  amilies.   Failure   to   meet   these 
generate   severe   dissatisfaction 
life.  For  example,  even  a  young 
is  dedicated  to  the  Army  may 
to  stay  if  his  or  her  family  must 
financial  hardship. 

for  resolving  these  issues 
the  Department  of  the  Army, 
require  obtaining  congression- 
for  major  new  funding.  Although 
potential  result  in  improved  re- 
readiness    is   correspondingly 
must  convince  the  Congress  of 
of  these  programs, 
low  cost  programs  and  allocat- 
r^ources  on  high  payoff  projects 
pi  iority  efforts,  but  we  must  also 
f.hat  we  get  the  most  out  of  what 
available.    In    the    immediate 
are  two  areas  which  require  at- 
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structure  of  the  Army  family  sup- 
Because  our  family  support 
deileloped  piecemeal  over  the  long 
3ur  service,  there  is  no  standard 
Support    System."    The    services 
md    the   system    for   delivering 
change  from  installation  to 
A  program  which  is  operated 
Adjutant  General  at  one  post  may 
le  Chaplain  at  a  second  and  the 
third.  As  a  result,  duplication  of 
confusion  exist  among  consum- 
to  examine  our  system,  realign 
4here  required  and  standardize  it 
knows  who  to  see  for  help, 
review.  While  the  support  struc- 
examined,  we  will  also  review 
with  a  direct  effect  on  fami- 
of  questions  to  be  considered 
such  basic  issues  as  quarters 
procedures:   our  allocation   of   re- 
ch    as    the    percentage    of    our 
hoAsing  units  allocated  to  various 
well  as  major  shifts  in  direction 
support  system,  such  as  seek- 
to  allow  the  Army  to  employ 
as  staff  for  the  Army  Com- 
program.  In  all  cases,  we 
to  streamline  the  system  to  pro- 
effective  service,  and  to  eliminate 
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SUMMARY 

This  white  paper  describes  the  evolution 
of  the  Al  my  family:  its  history,  present 
status.  an(  future.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
informatio  i  about  the  Army  family  has 
been  syst«  matically  gathered  and  consoli- 
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dated.  In  that  regard,  this  paper  is  only  the 
first  step  of  our  needs  assessment.  Future 
months  will  be  devoted  to  a  continuing  anal- 
ysis in  needs  and  the  development  of  solu- 
tions. It  will  be  a  time-consuming  process: 
but,  given  the  long  history  of  the  Army 
family  and  the  piecemeal  planning  to  date, 
our  time  will  be  well  spent.  The  Army  will 
articulate  a  well  conceived  strategic  plan  for 
the  Army  family. 

It  is  important  the  Department  of  the 
Army  proceed  to  implement  and  institution- 
alize the  programs,  plans,  and  other  solu- 
tions identified  through  our  needs  assess- 
ment. However,  this  plan  will  not  work  if  it 
is  fed  only  by  Department  of  the  Army  ini- 
tiatives. Each  component  of  the  Army,  be  it 
unit,  installation,  or  activity,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  community— active  duty, 
civilian,  reservist,  or  family  member— must 
understand  and  embrace  the  philosophy  ar- 
ticulated in  this  paper.  All  need  to  contrib- 
ute to  make  it  a  reality. 

This  plan  envisions  family  members  as 
true  partners  in  an  Army  which  is  seen  as  a 
way  of  life,  not  a  job.  The  family  responsi- 
bility in  this  partnership  is  to  support  sol- 
diers and  employees  and  participate  in 
building  wholesome  communities.  The 
Army's  responsibility  is  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment where  families  and  family  mem- 
bers prosper  and  realize  their  potential. 
Each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  part- 
nership.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN DEBTS  FOR  MEDICAL 
BENEFITS  PAYABLE  TO  RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES  NONDIS- 
CHARGEABLE  IN  CHAPTER  11 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve is  much  needed  and  long  overdue 
to  aid  retired  employees  retain  medical 
benefits— bargained  for  and  relied 
upon— when  a  corporation  reorganizes 
under  chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code. 

Under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  as  cur- 
rently constituted,  employees  who 
have  retired  because  of  age  or  disabil- 
ity too  often  find  themselves  victims 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
they  worked  for  in  the  scramble  by 
creditors  to  get  a  share  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  old  entity. 

Because  medical  benefits  as  part  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  are 
currently  dischargeable  upon  the  reor- 
ganization by  the  company,  too  often, 
these  retirees  find  their  legitimate  ex- 
pections  of  long-term  health  coverage 
shattered— they  are  too  often  left  un- 
protected with  no  way  to  enforce  the 
rights  they  worked  for  and  relied 
upon.  These  employees  find  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  can  be  used  as  a 
hammer  to  crush  the  security  of  their 
livelihoods  at  a  time  when  their  legiti- 
mate needs  for  health  care  are  the 
greatest.    Particularly    for   older   em- 
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ployees,  even  if  they  have  modest  sav- 
ings and  pensions,  finding  medical  cov- 
erage is  extremely  difficult.  Because  of 
their  age  or  disabilities,  they  are  virtu- 
ally uninsurable.  If  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  insurance  carrier 
who  will  provide  coverage,  the  cost  is 
always  astronomical. 

I  am  concerned  that  retirees  who 
have  worked  a  lifetime  in  the  good 
faith  belief  that  after  retirement  their 
health  insurance  benefit  program 
would  continue,  are  simply  cast  by  the 
wayside  in  the  rubble  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion in  bankruptcy,  because  the  courts 
have  construed  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  permit 
companies  to  discharge  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  employees  and  terminate 
these  medical  benefits.  What  is  left  for 
the  retiree  is  too  often  only  a  ques- 
tionable and  often  worthless  general 
Unsecured  claim  against  the  bankrupt 
estate. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  create  any  rights  for  a 
retiree  that  were  not  already  earned. 
It  simply  clarifies  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  make  it  clear  to  companies 
using  chapter  11  as  a  tool  to  get  out 
from  under  existing  obligations  to  its 
former  employees  that  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  disrupt  the  legitimate 
expections  of  their  elderly  and  retired 
employees  to  receive  the  medical  bene- 
fits they  earned  and  that  they  deserve. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  need 
to  maintain  flexibility  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  encourage  the  legiti- 
mate reorganization  of  companies 
facing  financial  trouble,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  unconscionable  to  allow 
such  reorganizations  without  provid- 
ing some  mechanism  to  allow  those 
who  worked  for  the  earned  medical 
benefits  to  attempt  to  make  sure  those 
benefits  are  continued  even  though  a 
reorganization  is  taking  place. 

Simply  stated,  my  bill  provides  only 
that  such  companies  filing  for  chapter 
11  are  not  discharged  from  any  debt 
for  a  contribution  to  an  employee  ben- 
efit plan  to  the  extent  that  the  contri- 
bution was  to  provide  medical  benefits 
to  retired  employees. 

The  change  in  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
created  by  my  bill  is  limited  only  to 
medical  benefits  earned  by  employees 
who  retired  because  of  age  or  disabil- 
ity before  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy 
by  the  company.  This  is  a  narrow 
amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
but  one  that  I  believe  will  provide 
enormous  relief  to  the  thousands  of 
retirees  faced  with  the  spectre  of 
losing  all  medical  protection  because 
the  company  they  worked  for  is  reor- 
ganizing, dashing  their  expectations 
that  the  company  would  honor  the 
commitment  it  made  to  them  to  pro- 
tect them  when  they  became  old  or 
disabled  and  had  to  retire. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  goes  a 
long  way  toward  helping  those  em- 
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ployees  enforce  their  rights  to  medical 
benefits,   and   I   urge   my   colleagues' 
support. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.- 
A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  such  title  certain  debts  for  medi- 
cal benefits  payable  to  retired  employees 
shall  not  be  dischargeable 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 523  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  discharge  under  section  1141  of  this 
title  does  not  discharge  a  debtor  from  any 
debt  for  a  contribution  to  an  employee  ben- 
efit plan  to  the  extent  such  contribution  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical  bene- 
fits to  employees  who  because  of  age  or  dis- 
ability terminate  employment  before  the 
order  for  relief.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1141(d)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  "and  does 
not  discharge  any  debtor  from  any  debt  ex- 
cepted from  discharge  under  section  523(e) 
of  this  title".* 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
AGENCY  RULES  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  I  have  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

working  on  for  some  months  designed 
to  provide  for  systematic  congressional 
review  of  agency  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
bounds  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  ruling  in  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  against 
Chandha. 

Basically,  the  bill  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  framework  for  legislative 
review  of  proposed  agency  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  expedited  disapproval  of 
those  rules  to  which  Congress  objects 
through  the  use  of  joint  resolution. 
Generally,  the  bill: 

Mandates  a  90-day  report  and  wait 
period  for  all  rules  proposed  by  Feder- 
al agencies,  with  certain  identified  ex- 
ceptions. 

Provides  for  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval during  the  90-day  report  and 
wait  period.  Upon  passage  and  favor- 
able mandated  action,  the  agency's  au- 
thority to  implement  the  regulation  is 
repealed.  Absent  passage  of  the  disap- 
proval resolution,  the  regulation  or 
rule  automatically  takes  effect. 

Charges  each  standing  committee 
with  designating  one  subcommittee  as 
having  responsibility  for  reviewing  all 
agency  regulatioii.;  which  come  within 
the  legislative  and  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee. 

Establishes  procedures  to  insure 
that  the  full  committee  takes  action 
on  resolutions  of  disapproval  which 
are  approved  by  the  oversight  subcom- 
mittee, including  automatic  discharge 
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from    further    consideration    in    the 
event  the  committee  fails  to  act. 

Creates  a  resolutions  on  regulations 
calendar  for  consideration  of  disap- 
proval resolutions  and  establishes 
times  when  it  shall  be  in  order  for  a 
Member  to  call  up  a  resolution. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
concerned  about  excessive  regulation 
which  saps  the  life  out  of  our  econo- 
my, and  robs  the  Congress  of  its  power 
to  legislate;  and  in  past  Congresses 
have  introduced  legislation  to  stream- 
line the  review  process.  Prompted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  I  redrafted 
my  previous  legislative  veto  legislation 
to  comply  with  that  ruling. 

I  am  encouraged  by  recent  articles  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by 
the  introduction  of  similar  legislation 
that  indeed.  Congress  can  and  should 
regain  its  appropriate  role  of  over- 
sight. Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  broad  legislation, 
and  not  simply  by  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. The  concept  of  a  report  and 
wait  period,  a  special  regulations  cal- 
endar, and  joint  resolution  language 
which  complies  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  I  urge  its  adoption.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  3,  1983) 


met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
of    the    recess,    and    was 
order  by  the  F*resident  pro 
(Mr.  Thuhmond). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Hi  ilverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing p  ayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  remember  in 
silence  the  family  of  Noel  Coffey,  one 
of  our  cloorkeepers,  who  lost  his  son. 


and  ask 
them. 

Pathei 
for  our 
sensitive 
spouses 


in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
families.  Help  all  of  us  to  be 
to  the  sacrifices  which 
and  children  must  make  so 
that  Senators  and  all  Senate  staffs  can 
devote  ttiemselves  to  the  demanding 
tasks  of  jublic  service. 

May  t  le  October  recess  be  a  time 
when  f ai  allies  have  opportunities  to  be 
together  in  ways  that  will  bring  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation  where  there  is 
estrange  nent  and  alienation  and 
during  vhich  relationships  between 
spouses,  parents,  and  children  will  be 
deepened  and  strengthened.  Enable 
Senaton  and  staffs  to  accomplish  all 
the  wor  t  which  awaits  them  in  the 
recess  w  thout  sacrificing  family  time. 

Protec  ,  those  who  travel,  keep  them 
healthy  and  whole,  and  return  them 
to  their  luties  refreshed.  We  pray  this 
in  the  nime  of  the  Lord  who  taught 
the  sane  ity  of  marriage  and  the  prior- 
ity of  thi  (  family.  Amen. 


Rl  3COGNITION  OF  THE 
ilAJORITY  LEADER 

The  P  ilESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majoritj  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr 
dicated 
the 
farm  bil 


sess  on 


bill, 
say 


am 

second 

price 

bill.  I 

is  unlikely 

be  able 

be  opposition 

Even  if 

unlikely 

before 

Howevei 


Thy  blessing  and  peace  for 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 


B.  ^KER. 


com]  aitted 


Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
last  evening  near  the  end  of 
I  hope  we  can  finish  the 
today,  and  I  think  we  can.  I 
then  to  try  to  get  to  the 
arm  bill,  the  so-called  target 
after  disposing  of  the  farm 
in  all  candor  that  I  think  it 
I  will  be  able  to.  I  may  not 
to  reach  that  bill.  There  may 
to  a  motion  to  proceed. 
I  reach  the  bill,  I  think  it  is 
that  we  can  dispose  of  the  bill 
he   close   of   business   today. 
Senators  should  know  that  I 


will  try  to  go  to  that  bill  when  the 
farm  bill  is  finished. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  another  14-day 
extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion bill  today.  That  is  still  being  nego- 
tiated. It  came  apart  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  hope  it  is  put  back  together. 
Otherwise,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
hiatus  in  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  forbid  the  export  of  strategic 
equipment  and  material  from  this 
country  from  the  expiration  of  the 
last  extension  until  the  time  we  return 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  address  it 
once  more. 

It  is  possible  we  can  do  the  defense 
procurement  bill  extension.  Yesterday, 
it  looked  as  if  that  might  clear,  too, 
but  I  am  told  this  morning  that  there 
are  still  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way. 

I  do  want  to  go  to  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar today.  There  are  a  number  of 
items  left  on  today's  calendar. 

I  am  advised  that  at  least  one  of 
them  will  require  a  rollcall  vote.  I  also 
anticipate  a  rollcall  vote,  at  least  one 
or  two,  and  maybe  more,  on  the  farm 
bill. 

Incidentally,  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  votes  today 
almost  assuredly. 

Back  to  the  Executive  Calendar.  I 
hope  we  can  do  all  of  it  or  most  of  it. 
As  I  say,  there  is  a  notation  on  our  cal- 
endar that  a  rollcall  vote  will  be  re- 
quired on  one  of  the  nominations. 

That  is  about  it,  Mr.  President. 
When  we  finish,  I  expect  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adjourn  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
journment resolution  adopted  last 
evening.  The  Senate  will  return,  of 
course,  on  Monday,  October  17. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  I  offer  the  remainder  of  my 
time  under  the  standing  order  to  the 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  me  his  remaining 
time. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK 
OF  OCTOBER  17 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  what  business  we 


will  be  discussing  on  Monday,  October 
17. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
Monday,  October  17,  is  the  first  day 
after  our  Columbus  Day  break.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  it  will  be  a  good,  full  day 
taken  up  by  worthwhile  legislative  en- 
deavor. But  he  and  I  have  both  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
unless  we  can  do  it  ourselves,  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  all  of  our  troops  on 
hand.  So  I  expect  Monday  will  not  be 
a  heavy  day,  but  we  will  be  in  session. 
I  expect  we  will  be  getting  ready  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  because 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  devot- 
ed to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  hol- 
iday bill,  with  a  vote  occurring  on 
Wednesday. 

The  literal  answer  to  the  minority 
leader  is  that  when  we  adjourn  today, 
the  unfinished  business  will  be  the 
State  authorization  bill,  and  the  pend- 
ing question  at  that  time  will  be  the 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
note,  I  do  not  intend  to  press  the 
matter  today  involving  my  amend- 
ment. Several  Senators  will  be  absent. 

On  what  day  would  the  majority 
leader  see  the  Senate  considering  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  come  back,  even  though  the  State 
authorization  bill  will  be  the  unfin- 
ished business  and  will  recur  as  the 
unfinished  business,  we  will  probably 
not  finish  it  on  Monday. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill. 
After  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
holiday  bill  is  disposed  of  on  Wednes- 
day, the  State  authorization  bill  once 
again  will  be  before  us.  I  would  guess 
Wednesday  afternoon  or  Thursday  I 
will  probably  have  put  all  my  fingers 
into  the  dike. 

We  shall  be  at  the  place  where  we 
are  very  likely  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  Wednesday  or 
Thursday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
More  likeiy  Thursday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  use  for  my  time.  I  yield  it 
back. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  if  I  have  time  remaining. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  1  minute  each. 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  couple  of  items  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  After  consulting  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore,  I 
believe  there  is  one  nomination 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  would  like  to  do  that  now,  if 
the  minority  leader  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  am. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomination 
on  the  calendar  numbered  325,  Francis 
M.  Mullen,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Drug  Enforcement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  for  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration—Mr. Francis  M.  Mullen. 

Mr.  Mullen  is  a  fine  and  capable  law 
enforcement  officer  who  has  devoted 
over  30  years  of  service  to  his  country. 
Mr.  Mullen  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  1953  to  1958.  After  leaving 
the  Air  Force,  he  served  4  years  with 
the  New  London,  Conn.,  Police  De- 
partment. In  1962,  Mr.  Mullen  joined 
the  FBI  where  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction. Through  hard  work  and  a  dis- 
play of  exceptional  talent,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  executive  assistant  direc- 
tor of  investigations.  Since  1981,  Mr. 
Mullen  has  been  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  has  now  been  nomi- 
nated to  serve  full  time  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

This  nomination  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  results  have  proven 
that  Mr.  Mullen  is  a  qualified  and  ca- 
pable individual  who  will  act  with  in- 
tegrity and  ability  to  enforce  our  Na- 
tion's drug  laws.  I  have  personally 
spent  many  hours  reviewing  reports 


and  being  briefed  on  Mr.  Mullen's 
nomination,  and  I  have  concluded,  as 
have  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  Mr. 
Mullen  should  be  confirmed  as  Admin- 
istrator of  DEA.  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation's  drug  enforcement  effort. 
President  Reagan  has  nominated  Mr. 
Francis  M.  Mullen  to  head  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  Some 
questions  arose  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee over  Mr.  Mullen's  alleged  asso- 
ciation with  a  bank  official  who  was 
later  convicted  of  bank  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement. To  ascertain  if  there  was 
any  substance  to  these  allegations,  I 
personally  examined  thousands  of 
records  kept  in  secure  vaults  at  FBI 
headquarters,  met  often  with  Justice 
Department  and  FBI  investigators, 
and  employed  every  means  at  my  dis- 
posal to  examine  the  available  evi- 
dence. On  the  basis  of  an  18-month 
process  of  scrutiny,  I  can  aver  that  Mr. 
Mullen  had  no  unseemly  association 
whatsoever  with  the  convicted  bank 
official  and  deserves  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Mullen  only 
knew  Mr.  Lota,  the  felonious  bank 
loan  officer,  as  a  passing  acquaintance 
who  processed  the  paperwork  on  the 
mortgage  of  Mr.  Mullen's  home.  Mr. 
Mullen  was  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  18  months  before  the  FBI 
learned  of  Mr.  Lota's  criminal  activi- 
ties. Moreover,  Mr.  Mullen  did  not 
know  Lota  was  involved  in  illicit  activi- 
ties until  after  he  had  settled  his  ac- 
count with  Lota's  former  bank.  Mr. 
Mullen  received  no  form  of  special 
treatment  from  Mr.  Lota  and  paid  full 
interest  rates  on  his  loans. 

Any  questions  about  the  purportedly 
lenient  sentencing  Mr.  Lota  received 
for  his  confessed  crimes  were  dispelled 
by  extensive  evidence  that  Mr.  Lota 
has  cooperated  with  law  enforcement 
officers  in  three  States.  His  coopera- 
tion was  responsible  for  at  least  nine 
other  convictions.  Mr.  Mullen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Lota's  sentencing. 

There  was  also  no  substance  to  the 
insinuations  that  Lota  was  somehow 
linked  to  the  criminals  who  murdered 
Judge  Wood  or  the  criminals  involved 
in  bribing  corrupt  State  officials. 
These  supposed  links  between  Lota 
and  other  major  crimes  never  materi- 
alized. Obviously,  if  Lota  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  these  notorious  crimes, 
any  insinuation  that  Mr.  Mullen,  who 
was  barely  acquainted  with  Lota,  knew 
of  those  supposed  ties  is  fallacious. 

Another  concern  was  several  ac- 
counts opened  by  FBI  agents  serving 
under  Mr.  Mullen  in  other  branches  of 
the  bank  that  employed  Mr.  Lota. 
Careful  investigation  revealed  that 
those  accounts  were  used  in  undercov- 
er operations  and  that  Mr.  Mullen  had 


no  part  in  selecting  the  bank  used  for 
those  operations. 

Finally,  several  representations 
made  by  Mr.  Mullen  on  an  application 
for  a  mortgage  when  he  moved  here  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  on  his  annual 
financial  disclosure  forms  comprise  an- 
other question  raised  about  Mr. 
Mullen.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  these 
matters,  determined  that  Mr.  Mullen 
had  made  some  good  faith  mistakes  in 
completing  these  forms,  but  that  noth- 
ing in  the  forms  remained  unex- 
plained. In  fact,  the  operative  effect  of 
the  mistakes  on  his  mortgage  applica- 
tion was  to  understate  his  new  worth 
by  $70,000.  It  is  hardly  in  the  interest 
of  any  borrower  to  understate  his  own 
net  worth.  With  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial disclosure  forms,  Mr.  Mullen  has 
since  filed  correct  amended  versions  of 
his  reports. 

With  all  clouds  over  Mr.  Mullen's 
reputation  and  ability  to  serve  dis- 
pelled, I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  nomination  and  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue his  vital  mission.  At  this  point,  I 
will  present  for  the  Record  more 
detail  rebutting  the  allegations  against 
Mr.  Mullen. 

Mr.  President,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  its 
entire  history  has  our  Nation  faced  a 
law  enforcement  problem  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  current  drug  trafficking 
epidemic.  In  1980  alone,  the  estimated 
value  of  illegal  drug  sales  in  the 
United  States  reached  more  than  $79 
billion— up  approximately  22  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Not  only  are 
these  drugs  destroying  countless  pro- 
ductive lives,  but  the  illicit  drug  enter- 
prise is  proving  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  in  other  forms  of  crime. 
Some  studies  have  shown  that  50  to  60 
percent  of  all  property  crimes  are  re- 
lated to  drugs.  For  example,  one  study 
found  that  49  drug  criminals  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  10,500  other 
crimes.  In  a  very  real  sense,  our  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  may  affect  the 
future  of  our  way  of  life.  For  this 
reason,  I  personally  examined  thou- 
sands of  documents  filling  over  eight 
file  drawers,  met  repeatedly  with  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  FBI  investiga- 
tors, committed  extensive  personnel 
resources,  and  pursued  every  available 
bit  of  evidence  in  an  effort  to  establish 
the  veracity  or  falsity  of  assertions 
that  President  Reagan's  nominee  to 
head  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration may  have  had  some  association 
with  a  bank  official  who  was  later  con- 
victed of  bank  fraud  and  embezzle- 
ment. No  unsubstantiated  speculation 
could  be  permitted  to  cast  a  chilling 
shadow  over  Mr.  Mullen's  ability  to 
lead  a  relentless  battle  against  illicit 
narcotics. 

In  the  18  months  that  this  nomina- 
tion has  remained  pending.  I  have  re- 
ceived invaluable  cooperation  from 
Chairman  Thurmond  and  would  like 
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him  for  his  personal  dedica- 
effort  dismissing  any  lin- 
.__  about  the  integrity  of 
which  would  reflect  upon 
drug  enforcement  com- 
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of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
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regarding  the  nomina- 
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post.   Misunderstandings   be- 
Mullen  and  the  committee 
technical  wording  of  questions 
idequacy  of  his  responses  on 
the  FBI  led  to  hearings  on 
of  investigating  and  con- 
ippointees. 
Mullen  has  explained  his  con- 
fretted  certain  responses  and 
that  he  would  in  the  future 
brm   the    committee    to    the 
p  jrmitted  by  law.  Hereafter  he 
for  a  closed  hearing  if  neces- 
1  .ddress  sensitive  issues  before 
committee.  I  accepted  his  ex- 
..  regrets,  and  pledge  months 
I  do  so  now.  Accordingly,  the 
involving  the  Labor 
j's  obligation  to  examine  the 
ons  of  Presidential  nominees 
in  my  mind  before  these 
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his  professional  efforts.   My  purpose 
today  is  to  clarify  these  matters. 

Incidentally,  this  sequence  of  events 
clarifies  a  misconception  conveyed  by 
a  recent  Newsweek  article  on  this 
nomination.  Newsweek  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  information 
about  Mullen  was  available  to  me 
before  the  July  14  meeting.  In  fact, 
these  three  documents  were  not  in  the 
files  I  examined  prior  to  July  14.  I  saw 
those  documents  for  the  first  time 
after  the  July  committee  meeting. 

The  first  issue  and  the  basis  for 
other  insinuations,  was  whether  Mr. 
Mullen  was  inappropriately  associated 
with  Victor  J.  Lota,  a  loan  officer  at  a 
New  Orleans  bank  later  convicted  of 
embezzling  funds  for  a  drug  ring  and 
other  reputed  organized  crime  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Mullen  did  indeed  know- 
Victor  Lota,  but  only  as  the  officer  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Mullen's  bank  to  do  the 
paperwork  for  his  housing  loans.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Mullen's  primary  contact  at 
the  Hibernia  National  Bank  was  its 
president,  Mr.  Miler.  Mr.  Mullen  left 
New  Orleans  on  October  28,  1978;  it 
was  another  year  and  a  half  (February 
18.  1980  to  be  precise)  before  the  FBI 
learned  of  Lota's  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  Mullen  has  explained  that  he 
first  learned  of  Lota's  criminal  con- 
duct only  after  settling  his  debt  at  Hi- 
bernia. After  extensive  FBI  investiga- 
tion, no  evidence  was  uncovered  that 
Lota's  criminal  conduct  ever  came  to 
Mr.  Mullen's  attention  until  months 
after  terminating  his  business  rela- 
tionship with  Hibernia. 

In  short,  the  only  contact  Mr. 
Mullen  had  with  Lota  were  passing 
business  exchanges.  This  has  been 
supported  by  Hibernia  Bank  records. 
Mr.  Mullen  never  received  special 
treatment,  but  paid  the  full  market  in- 
terest rate  on  his  loans.  Moreover  the 
single  instance  of  deviation  from  es- 
tablished bank  practices  was  complete- 
ly unknown  to  Mr.  Mullen.  In  this  in- 
stance. Lota  recorded  one  loan  in  the 
name  of  "Bud  Mullen. "  rather  than 
■Francis  M.  Mullen"— the  name  used 
on  all  other  loans  to  Mr.  Mullen— in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  lending  limit  of 
$100,000  per  client  imposed  on  Lota  by 
the  bank.  Mr.  Mullen  was  oblivious  to 
Lota's  alteration  and  endorsed  the 
loan  note  with  his  full  name  as  he  had 
all  earlier  loans. 

Mr.  Mullen,  according  to  a  compre- 
hensive FBI  investigation,  simply  had 
no  unseemly  association  with  Victor 
Lota  whatsoever.  He  did  not  even 
know  certainly  that  Lota  was  involved 
in  criminal  enterprises  until  after  he 
settled  his  account  at  the  bank  that 
had  dismissed  Lota. 

The  next  question  raised  about  Mr. 
Mullen  involves  the  sentencing  of 
Victor  Lota  for  bank  fraud.  Although 
convicted  of  offenses  with  a  maximum 
penalty  of  over  75  years.  Lota  received 
a  3-year  prison  sentence.  The  insinu- 
ation behind  these  facts  is  that  Lota 


may  have  been  treated  lightly  due  to 
his  association  with  Mr.  Mullen.  I 
have  established  to  my  personal  satis- 
faction that  this  is  false.  The  sentenc- 
ing judge,  the  U.S.  attorney,  and  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  involved  in  the 
Lota  case  have  refuted  this  allegation. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Mullen 
ever  contacted  or  in  any  way  inter- 
vened with  law  enforcement  or  judicial 
officers  handling  Lota's  case. 

Lota's  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  at  least  three  States 
has  been  extensive.  Although  all  the 
details  of  this  cooperation  are  not 
public— either  due  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect Lota  or  due  to  legal  protections 
extended  to  grand  jury  records— I  per- 
sonally examined  records  of  nine  con- 
victions obtained  as  a  result  of  Lota's 
willingness  to  testify.  For  instance,  his 
assistance  led  to  the  conviction  of  Ciro 
Callico,  an  organized  crime  figure,  for 
bank  fraud,  and  Frank  D'Acquisto  for 
drug  trafficking.  In  addition,  his  as- 
sistance helped  indict  Robert  Walsh,  a 
fugitive  former  police  officer,  for  drug 
dealing.  Any  hint  that  Lota  was  treat- 
ed leniently  is  fallacious. 

A  third  issue  raised  by  Victor  Lotas 
name  involves  two  major  criminal  in- 
vestigations code-named  Brilab— short 
for  bribery  of  corrupt  State  officials— 
and  Woodmur— short  for  the  murder 
of  Judge  Wood.  During  surveillance 
associated  with  the  Brilab  investiga- 
tion, the  FBI  learned  that  one  orga- 
nized crime  figure  had  speculated  that 
an  individual  associated  tangentially 
with  Lota  was  responsible  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Judge  Wood.  This  speculation 
was  wrong.  The  Chagra  crime  family, 
not  the  Lota  associate,  was  responsible 
for  the  murder.  Extensive  FBI  investi- 
gations revealed  no  link  between  Lota 
and  the  Brilab  and  Woodmur  investi- 
gations other  than  the  organized 
crime  figure's  single,  offhand  guess 
about  an  associate  of  Lota.  Moreover 
Mr.  Mullen  was  not  apprised  of  Lota's 
tendentious  link  to  Brilab  and  Wood- 
mur until  after  he  had  terminated  all 
association  with  Lota's  former  bank. 

Another  question  about  Mr.  Mullen 
involved  deposit  of  government  funds 
in  noninterest-bearing  accounts  bene- 
fitting Hibernia  Bank.  During  Mr. 
Mullen's  tenure  at  the  head  of  oper- 
ations in  New  Orleans,  the  FBI  did  use 
Hibernia  National  Bank,  in  Lota's 
former  place  of  employment,  in  con- 
nection with  two  undercover  oper- 
ations. In  one  undercover  operation, 
an  interest  bearing  account  of  $5,000 
and  a  noninterest-bearing  checking  ac- 
count of  $3,000  were  opened  by  an  FBI 
case  agent  at  Hibernia  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  undercover  business  loca- 
tion. While  these  accounts  were  used 
an  extended  period,  the  total  balance 
never  exceeded  $8,000.  In  the  other 
undercover  operation,  $236,000  was  de- 
posited on  one  afternoon  and  $225,000 
removed  the  next  day.  The  balance  of 


the  account  was  transferred  into  FBI 
accounts  in  other  banks.  This  account 
was  open  1  day  to  launder  funds  for 
use  in  an  undercover  investigation  in 
another  city. 

In  neither  of  these  instances  did  Mr. 
Mullen  himself  participate  in  selecting 
Hibernia  or  opening  the  accounts.  His 
entire  involvement  with  these  ac- 
counts was  the  ministerial  duty  of 
signing  the  requisition  forms  for  the 
funds.  None  of  the  accounts  in  ques- 
tion was  maintained  in  the  branch 
where  Lota  worked.  No  evidence  indi- 
cates that  Lota  even  knew  or  could 
have  known  of  the  undercover  oper- 
ations or  the  accounts. 

The  final  question  raised  about  Mr. 
Mullen  concerns  the  representations 
he  made  on  an  application  for  a  mort- 
gage loan  on  a  home  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia. This  aspect  of  Mr.  Mullen's 
record  is  the  subject  of  an  extensive 
legal  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concluding  that  no 
legal  violation  occurred.  I  have  studied 
that  memorandum  and  the  surround- 
ing documents.  Although  these  cir- 
cumstances are  somewhat  troubling,  I 
am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mullen  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  his  application. 

Mr.  Mullen  made  eight  questionable 
representations  on  his  mortgage  appli- 
cation: 

First,  in  the  block  marked  "Source 
of  Down  Payment  and  Settlement 
Charges"  the  Mullens  inserted  the 
words  "Personal  Cash." 

Second,  under  the  "Asset"  category 
headed  "Cash  Deposits  Toward  Pur- 
chase Held  By."  the  Mullens  inserted 
■Hibernia    Bank    N.O.,    La.    Cash    or 
Market  value  $50,000." 

Third,  in  the  block  entitled  "Sched- 
ule of  Real  Estate  Owned."  the  Mul- 
lens omitted  reference  to  their  owner- 
ship of  a  home  in  Harahan,  La. 

Fourth,  under  the  "Liabilities  and 
Pledged  Assets,"  category,  the  Mullens 
inserted  'Hibernia  Bank  N.O.  La., 
$70,000." 

Fifth,  under  the  "Asset"  category 
headed.  "Real  Estate  Owned,"  the 
Mullens  listed  total  real  estate  hold- 
ings of  $10,700. 

Sixth,  under  "Net  Rental  Income" 
the  $9,000  entry  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  a  pen  different  from  the 
pen  used  to  make  other  entries  in  the 
application.  This  entry  is  inconsistent 
with  the  assumed  sale  of  the  Louisiana 
home. 

Seventh,  the  residential  loan  appli- 
cation also  contained  the  question  "Is 
any  part  of  the  down  payment  bor- 
rowed?", to  which  the  Mullens  re- 
sponded "No." 

Eighth,  under  the  'Liabilities  and 
Pledged  Assets"  category  the  Mullens 
failed  to  include  a  $5,000  signature 
loan  obtained  by  Francis  Mullen  at 
the  Hibernia  Bank  on  Novemer  9, 
1978. 


Six  of  those  representations  spring 
from  his  effort  to  project  what  his  fi- 
nancial condition  would  have  been  if 
he  had  consummated  the  sale  of  his 
Louisiana  home.  Although  at  the  time 
of  the  application  he  had  not  sold  the 
home,  he  expected  sell  the  home 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  When 
this  anticipated  sale  did  not  occur,  a 
belated  entry  was  made  on  the  appli- 
cation reporting  rental  income  of 
$9,000  on  the  Louisiana  home  that  was 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  form  be- 
cause earlier  entries  has  assumed  it 
would  be  sold.  This  later  representa- 
tion, according  to  the  DOJ  assessment, 
was  an  attempt  to  acknowlege  the 
change  in  circumstance:  rental  instead 
of  sale  of  the  home. 

A  seventh  questionable  statement 
related  to  whether  the  "downpay- 
ment"  for  the  Virginia  home  would  be 
borrowed.  Mr.  Mullen  answered  "no" 
because  he  considered  his  cash  deposit 
to  be  "earnest  money."  not  a  "down- 
payment"  which  he  would  pay  upon 
closing  the  real  estate  deal.  The  legal 
distinction  between  "earnest  money" 
and  "dovnipayments"  can  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  DOJ  memo  avers,  very 
muddled.  Mr.  Mullen  credibly  asserted 
that  he  thought  his  payment  was  "ear- 
nest money,"  rather  than  a  "downpay- 
ment"  which  he  paid  later  without 
resort  to  borrowed  funds. 

The  final  questionable  representa- 
tion on  his  statement  was  an  apparent 
oversight.  He  failed  to  report  that  he 
still  owed  Hibernia  $5,000  on  a  signa- 
ture loan.  This  oversight,  according  to 
Mullen's  explanation,  was  understand- 
able because  he  was  continually  ""roll- 
ing the  loan  over"  and  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  was  still  outstanding. 

The  primary  factor  arguing  against 
any  wrongful  intent  on  Mr.  Mullen's 
part,  however,  is  that  the  cumulative 
effect  of  his  inadequate  completion  of 
the  application  was  to  underestimate 
his  net  worth  by  $70,000.  It  is  hardly 
in  the  interest  of  any  borrower  to  un- 
derstate his  own  net  worth  when  seek- 
ing a  loan.  The  DOJ's  scrutiny  of  this 
matter  concluded  that  Mr.  Mullen  was 
not  attempting  to  mislead  lending  offi- 
cials, but  that  he  legitimately  miscom- 
prehended what  the  application  re- 
quired. Two  other  factors  are  promi- 
nent in  the  DOJ  conclusion.  First,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan  suf- 
fered no  pecuniary  loss  whatsoever. 
Second,  the  president  of  that  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Martin  Schnider.  states  that 
he  would  have  extended  the  loan  re- 
gardless of  the  application  based  on 
Mr.  Mullen's  personal  integrity. 

Under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act,  Mr.  Mullen  is  required  to  submit 
annually  a  financial  disclosure  report. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Mullen 
has  failed  to  report  some  required  in- 
formation, such  as  the  $5,000  signa- 
ture loan,  while  reporting  some  unre- 
quired information.  These  filings  are 
also  discussed  in  Public  Integrity  Sec- 


tion's memorandum.  DOJ  concluded 
that  Mr.  Mullen,  without  assistance, 
completed  the  forms  in  the  mistaken, 
good  faith,  belief  that  he  had  supplied 
the  necessary  information.  In  order  to 
fully  comply  with  the  Ethics  Act,  he 
has  submitted  susequently  amended 
reports. 

This  lengthy  confirmation  process 
has  provided  the  committee  one  unex- 
pected benefit.  For  over  2  years,  Mr. 
Mullen  has  been  acting  as  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. We  are  not  solely  con- 
firming a  single  individual,  but  also  ap- 
proving a  record  of  performance.  Since 
taking  over  at  DEA,  Mr.  Mullen  has 
effected  a  significant  reorganization  of 
the  Administration.  He  has  eliminated 
unnecessary  intermediate  layers  of  su- 
pervision and  thus  put  more  manpow- 
er directly  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
battle  against  drugs.  He  has  success- 
fully implemented  a  new  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  FBI.  In  July  of 
1981  the  FBI  and  DEA  were  involved 
in  12  joint  enterprises;  today  they  are 
cooperating  on  539  cases.  All  of  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  resources 
are  being  marshalled  for  this  vital 
effort.  In  1981,  the  DEA  seized  heroin 
with  a  street  value  of  $23,231,819. 
Under  Mullen  in  1982,  the  street  value 
of  the  seized  heroin  was  $45,945,116, 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  year 
before.  Already  in  the  first  half  of 
1983,  the  DEA  has  captured  heroin 
with  a  street  value  of  $34,890,652. 
These  statistics  attest  both  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Mullen's  work  and  to  the 
growth  in  drug  trafficking.  Currently 
the  DEA  is  arresting  more  than  1.000 
offenders  a  month,  but  more  enforce- 
ment is  needed. 

While  Mr.  Mullen's  success  at  DEA 
speaks  for  itself,  his  record  prior  to 
joining  the  DEA  also  cormnends  this 
outstanding  individual.  After  only  3 
years  in  managerial  positions  at  FBI 
headquarters,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  post  of  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
for  Criminal  Investigations,  making 
him  second  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's 
criminal  work.  Within  a  year,  he  had 
taken  charge  of  all  criminal  investiga- 
tions. Ten  months  later,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  FBI  investigations, 
where  he  served  until  his  Presidential 
appointment.  In  each  of  the  last  5 
years  he  received  an  outstanding  per- 
formance evaluation  and  won  special 
commendations  for  excellence  in  4  of 
those  years.  Mr.  Mullen's  record  pro- 
vides us  with  an  excellent  reason  to 
support  him  as  he  continues  his  serv- 
ice. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Mullen  has  had  to 
endure  months  of  uncertainty  during 
this  process.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
this  delay  will  prove  a  benefit  to  him. 
If  these  doubts  had  not  been  dispelled, 
they  would  have  haunted  him 
throughout  his  career  and  hampered 
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to  make  significant  contri- 
public  service. 

of  you  realize,  this  exami- 
'the  questions  publicly  raised 
Mr.  Mullen  has  not  been 
ne.  My  examination  has  been 
perceived  as  an  effort  to  ob- 
confirmation  of  this  exem- 
enforcement    officer    and 
President  Reagan's  new  em- 
i)n    drug    enforcement.     My 
exactly  the  opposite:  To  clear 
s   reputation   and   assure 
...  Reagan's  drug  enforce- 
is  not  jeopardized  by  un- 
suspicions.  After  months  of 
effort,  after  personally  exam- 
than  eight  file  drawers  of 
_   .  after  meeting  repeatedly 
and  DOJ  investigators,  after 
extensive  resources  to  this 
after    questioning    Mr. 
himself  at  length,  I  am  satis- 
the  questions  have  been  an- 
und   that   the   DOJ's   careful 
point   analysis   which   found 
to  these  allegations  is 
Sfaturally  I  must  rely  exten- 
the  evidence  produced  by 
ve     DOJ     investigations, 
my  examination  of  this  evi- 
am  prepared  to  vote  to  con- 
Mullen  and  urge  this  body  to 
.  No  questions  remain  in  my 
.    his  suitability  for  this  im- 
30st.  Exposed  to  the  light  of 
^OJ  investigation,  the  allega- 
no  threat  to  Mr.  Mullens 
the   conduct   of   our   battle 
irugs.   I  urge  the  Senate  to 
in  dispelling  any  clouds  over 
or  his  work  and  let  him  get 
lis  essential  task, 
not  an  exhaustive  statement 
concerning  Mr.  Mullen's 
to  serve,  but  it  gives  a  sum- 
the  reasons  the  President's 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by 


critical  information  from  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  in 
the  Donovan  investigation. 

The  same  type  of  judgment,  or  lack 
of  it,  evidenced  itself  in  dealings  he 
had  with  a  New  Orleans  banker  who 
later  was  to  be  indicted  and  convicted 
in  a  massive  embezzlement  case.  While 
it  appears  Mr.  Mullen  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  embezzlement  case,  his 
lack  of  candor  with  his  superiors  about 
his  business  dealings  with  the  banker 
raises  cause  for  concern. 

In  another  personal  financial  case  in 
Virginia,  the  same  lack  of  candor  and 
judgment  was  apparent. 

As  I  told  Mr.  Mullen  at  his  confirma- 
tion hearing,  he  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired, in  his  official  duties,  to  testify 
frequently  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. Based  on  his  past  perform- 
ance, I  am  afraid  that  any  committee 
may  have  a  difficult  time  replying  on 
his  testimony  or  knowing  whether  or 
not  the  full  story  is  being  told.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


f  lets 


of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
was  ordered  to  be  print- 
..a  Record:  ) 
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,._.  of  the  evidence  shows,  in 
.  that  Mr.  Mullen  has  made 
jrrors  of  judgment  in  his  deci- 
'  irithhold  what  could  have  been 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  LEHMAN  AND  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  NAVAL  YARD 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  out  today  on  statements  made 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  John  Lehman,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Yard.  I  do  so  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  some  reluctance, 
because  the  public  comments  by  the 
Secretary  do  require  a  public  response. 
It  would  have  been  preferable,  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  vented  these  issues  pri- 
vately, at  least  initially,  but  that  po- 
tential moment  for  private  discussions 
is  past  in  the  light  of  Secretary  Leh- 
man's press  conference  yesterday.  I  at- 
tempted earlier  today— the  hour  now 
being  9:50— to  reach  Secretary 
Lehman  by  telephone,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised by  his  office  that  he  is  on  the 
west  coast  and  unavailable. 


The  comments  which  Secretary 
Lehman  made  yesterday  in  Philadel- 
phia related  to  the  Saratoga.  A  lead 
story  in  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reports  that  the  decision  to 
overhaul  the  aircraft  carrier  Independ- 
ence at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard is  under  review  because  of  the 
"serious  problems  in  the  work  per- 
formed here"— referring  to  Philadel- 
phia—'earlier  on  the  Saratoga. " 

Mr.  President,  based  on  what  I  know 
of  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga  and 
based  upon  the  direct  statements  at- 
tributed to  Secretary  Lehman  in  this 
news  account,  it  is  my  judgment  and 
conclusion  that  the  comments  made 
by  the  Secretary  are  unwarranted, 
considering  all  the  facts. 

The  news  report  contains  a  number 
of  factual  matters  which  demonstrate 
on  their  face  that  the  problems  with 
the  Saratoga  are  not,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard.  The  news  story  contains  this 
reference: 

The   new   welding   process   used   on    the 
steam    system    had    proved    to    be    "not 
mature,"  he- 
Referring  to  Secretary  Lehman- 
said,  and  its  use  on  carriers  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  newspaper  account  goes  on  to 
say: 

It  was  a  calculated  risk  to  make  a  break- 
through in  technology  on  the  welding,' 
Lehman  said. 

Based  on  those  factual  matters  and 
what  I  have  heard  on  briefings  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  it  is 
plain  that  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  with  the  Saratoga  are  due  to 
the  methodology  that  was  employed 
on  the  welding  processes. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  there  have 
been  significant  problems  with  the 
welding  which  was  done  on  the  Sara- 
toga, but  the  matters  referred  to  in 
this  news  account  stated  by  Secretary 
Lehman  yesterday  and  the  other  in- 
formation which  I  have  had  on  brief- 
ings by  Navy  officials  demonstrate 
that  the  problem  in  issue  here  is  the 
technology  used  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  personnel  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard. 
Continuing  from  the  story: 
The  new  process  involved  complicated  ro- 
botics and  automatic  welding  techniques 
that  had  worked  well  on  destroyer-size 
ships,  he  said. 

The  work  which  was  done  on  the 
Saratoga,  an  aircraft  carrier,  was  a 
novel  approach  so  that  it  should  not 
be  surprising  that  the  procedures  did 
not  work  as  well  as  they  had  on  de- 
stroyer-type ships. 

The  comments  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  further  in  this  news 
article  appear  to  be  ambivalent  with 
the  quotations  already  made  showing 
that  the  defects  were  caused  by  the 
technology  as  opposed  to  the  work- 


manship. But  Secretary  Lehman  then 
proceeds  to  say  that: 

It  was  a  gamble  that  failed  and  it  failed 
particularly  because  the  yard  quality  con- 
trol was  not  appropriate  for  the  risk  in- 
volved. 

That,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment 
is  inconsistent  on  its  face.  With  the 
earlier  statements  that  the  welding 
had  failed  because  of  the  techniques, 
it  is  not  logical  to  say  that  it  failed  be- 
cause of  the  yard  quality  control.  If 
the  techniques  were  not  adequate  for 
the  job,  then  it  may  be  that  the  qual- 
ity control  could  have  had  some 
impact  but  is  hardly  the  causative 
factor. 

The  newspaper  account  goes  on  to 
say,  again  referring  to  Secretary 
Lehman: 

He  said  that  the  new  process  would  not  be 
used  on  the  Forrestal.  When  asked  whether 
the  chief  problem  with  the  Saratoga  was 
with  the  welding  process  or  the  procedure 
followed  by  yard  personnel.  Lehman  replied 
"both." 

Now,  that  is  an  obvious  hedge,  but 
the  thrust  of  what  Secretary  Lehman 
has  had  to  say,  it  seems  to  me,  is  plain; 
that  the  problem  has  arisen  here  be- 
cause of  the  techniques  which  were 
employed. 

For  some  time  now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  reports 
of  problems  with  the  Saratoga  and 
what  effect  this  would  have  on  the 
continuing  work  which  is  to  be  done  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard.  Because 
of  that,  I  had  inquired  of  the  Navy 
about  an  opportunity  to  have  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  Saratoga,  be- 
cause I  have  learned  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  documents  and  have 
briefings  and  quite  another  to  see  the 
ship  and  talk  to  personnel  who  are  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  process. 

Toward  that  end,  I  had  requested 
some  10  days  to  2  weeks  ago  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Saratoga  in  Florida 
on  Saturday.  October  8,  which  is  to- 
morrow. I  had  asked  for  that  date  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  Saturday  that  I 
could  make  the  trip  in  1  day  to  see  the 
Saratoga,  considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  in  session  continuously  re- 
cently. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
sponded, asking  that  I  not  make  that 
trip  but  instead  rely  on  the  briefing.  I 
replied  that  I  would  be  willing  to  have 
the  briefing  in  the  first  instance  but,  if 
that  proved  insufficient,  reserved  the 
pressing  of  my  request  to  see  the  ship, 
the  carrier  Saratoga. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  did  have  the 
briefing.  While  helpful,  it  was  not  as 
informative  as  a  visit  to  the  Saratoga 
would  be,  and  I  again  pressed  the 
issue,  and  at  this  time  I  am  scheduled 
to  make  the  trip  to  Florida  tomorrow 
to  inspect  the  Saratoga.  That  will  give 
me  a  better  opportunity  to  gain  the 
facts  firsthand. 

In  the  course  of  the  Navy  briefing 
which  I  have  had,  however,  I  was  as- 


sured by  ranking  naval  authorities 
that  there  was  no  problem  with  the 
Saratoga  which  was  attributable  to 
the  work  done  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  and  that  those  issues,  in 
fact,  were  behind  the  Navy's  consider- 
ation. While  I  consider  that  to  be  com- 
forting to  an  extent,  I  still  had  a  con- 
cern about  what  the  facts  might  dis- 
close, especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  is  so  important  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and,  really,  to 
the  Nation. 

The  work  at  the  naval  yard  involves 
some  10,000  employees  and  turns  on  a 
$600  million  contract  to  overhaul  the 
Independence  in  1985.  Above  and 
beyond  the  issue  of  the  Independence, 
the  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  concerns  a  great  many  additional 
jobs  which  are  very  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  the  naval  yard. 

As  the  news  account  this  morning 
summarizes,  it  is  not  only  the  contract 
for  the  Independence,  but  also,  con- 
tracts for  the  Kitty  Hawk  class  of  car- 
riers; and  the  Kitty  Hawk  contracts 
could  keep  the  yard  at  full  employ- 
ment through  the  end  of  this  century. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  above 
and  beyond  Philadelphia,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware  Valley 
area,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  it  has  a  very 
material  impact  upon  the  ability  of 
this  Nation  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
keep  our  fleet  in  operation.  We  need 
facilities  like  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  throughout  this  country  on  a  di- 
versified basis;  and  if  this  work  were  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard,  there  is  a  real  question  as 
to  whether  that  naval  yard  could  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Historically,  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
naval  preparedness  of  this  Nation  for 
many  wars  and  many  conflicts  and 
many  wars  not  called  wars. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  interest  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Senator  on  this  subject, 
but  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest that  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  be  preserved  as  a  locale  where 
this  important  work  can  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  factor 
above  and  beyond  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  itself  in  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  that  is  a 
very  decided  tilt  which  has  come  into 
play  away  from  the  Northeast,  where 
defense  contracts  have  been  allocated 
in  large  numbers,  to  the  Sun  Belt. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away  any 
of  the  job  opportunities  from  the  Sun 
Belt,  there  should  be  some  balance  in 
this  matter  for  an  allocation  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts  to 
areas  such  as  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west as  well  as  to  the  Sun  Belt  areas. 
This  issue  has  come  into  focus  as  a 
result  of  activities  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest   coalition,    which    I    cochair. 


and  meetings  we  have  had  this  year,  in 
early  August,  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  on  a  related  ques- 
tion of  employment  in  labor  surplus 
areas,  where  there  is  a  congressional 
mandate  for  the  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  that  there  be  some  $12.1  billion 
in  defense  contracts  allocated;  and  as 
of  the  statistics  available  in  early 
August,  approximately  2  months  ago, 
only  $3.1  billion  had  been  allocated.  So 
the  congressional  mandate  is  not  being 
followed. 

The  competition,  obviously,  is  very 
keen  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
on  the  kind  of  work  which  is  involved. 

There  is  a  related  matter  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  in  Chester.  Pa., 
where  the  work  force  was  reduced 
from  4,200  to  about  1,000,  and  work 
which  had  been  sought  by  that  yard 
has  been  allocated  in  other  directions. 
That  may  be  necessary,  depending 
upon  a  given  contract;  and  while  a 
Senator  may  press  to  have  work  in  his 
own  area,  it  is  understandable  that 
there  has  to  be  some  judgment  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  on  some  spe- 
cific situations. 

However,  the  comments  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  yesterday,  it 
seems  to  me.  will  inappropriately  exac- 
erbate the  kind  of  congi  essional  com- 
petition which  is  involved  in  this  type 
of  issue.  The  Virginia  delegation,  quite 
appropriately,  in  its  own  interest,  and 
for  its  own  State,  carried  on  a  pitched 
battle  when  the  Saratoga  was  an  issue, 
and  they  can  be  expected  to  carry  on  a 
pitched  battle  for  further  contracts. 
That  kind  of  controversy  is  going  to  be 
fueled  by  the  comments  which  were 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
yesterday. 

I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  com- 
ment that  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  seeks  support  in  Congress  and 
the  Senate  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  comes  to  us,  privately 
and  quietly,  to  lay  out  his  case,  and  we 
listen  to  him  privately  and  quietly 
and,  to  the  extent  we  can,  agree  with 
what  he  seeks,  and  we  try  to  be  coop- 
erative. 

So  I  am  especially  surprised  to  see 
that  in  this  kind  of  sweeping,  condem- 
natory statement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  does  not  seek  out  the  same  type 
of  quiet,  private  meeting  so  that  the 
matters  can  be  considered  and  deliber- 
ated upon  without  the  kind  of  front 
page  story  which  casts  an  unfair  as- 
persion on  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  and  subjects  the  10,000  people 
who  are  working  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  to  the  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs,  a  fear  which  is  immediately 
translated  to  their  families  and  is  a 
matter  of  enormous  concern,  especial- 
ly given  the  very  high  unemployment 
rate  which  is  present  in  Pennsylva- 
nia—in excess  of  10.8  percent  and  in 
excess  of  620,000  individuals. 

The  news  account  points  out: 
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Mr   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move    the  United  States.  This  view  is  demon-    in    fixed    mode.    We    know    precisely 
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Twelve  i  ivilians  and  two  military  officers 
at  the  Phi  adelphia  yard,  including  the  com- 
mander, Commodore  Thomas  U.  Seigen- 
thaler,  ha  it  been  reprimanded  by  the  Navy 
for  not  pr  jviding  enough  quality  control  in 
the  welding  process.  No  Washington-based 
officials  ^ave  been  similarly  reprimanded, 
and  Lehmfm  said  the  Saratoga  case  was  not 
closed. 

If  the  Uatter  is  still  pending  and  if 
the  issuei  exists  as  to  sanctions  or  rep- 
rimands as  to  others  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  he  Navy— and  certainly  there 
are  other  issues  involved  beyond  the 
quality  control,  as  shown  on  the  face 
of  the  facts  here,  in  terms  of  an  inap- 
propriate technique  having  been  ap- 
plied—I  wonder  why  the  officials  at 
the  Phllidelphia  Naval  Yard  are  sin- 
gled out  for  censure  and  reprimand  in 
advance  of  conclusion  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  in  advance  of  blame  on  a 
proper  b  isis.  if  any  blame  does  exist. 

I  shal  report  further  to  my  col- 
leagues :n  this  body  after  I  have  had 
an  oppo-tunity  to  inspect  personally 
the  Sara  toga  in  Florida  tomorrow,  and 
I  am  scheduled  to  visit  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Yard  to  see  the  work 
which  is  currently  in  progress  on  the 
carrier  /;  idependence. 

Howev  ;r,  I  do  believe  that  if  there  is 
to  be  cooperation  and  joint  action  be- 
tween Congress,  including  the  Senate, 
and  the  executive  branch,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Departntent  of  the  Navy,  such  public 
pronoun  :ements  are  not  to  be  made 
when  tliey  are  not  supported  by  the 
underlying  facts. 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  \  ave  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  article  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inq  uirer  of  this  morning  to  which 
I  have  r<  f erred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  follows: 

tProm   he  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Oct.  7, 

19831 
Shipyai  d  Decision  Reviewed:  Navy  May 
■lEvoKE  Independence  Job 
(By  Robert  R.  Frump) 
The  dei  ision  to  overhaul  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Indei  lendence  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  is  under  review  because  of  the  "se- 
rious pro  jlems"  in  the  work  performed  here 
earlier  oi  the  Saratoga,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Jo^  n  F.  Lehman  said  yesterday. 

The  qiality  of  work  being  done  now  on 
the  carri(  r  Forrestal  will  determine  whether 
the  Phila  delphia  yard  and  its  10.000  workers 
receive  t  le  $600  million  contract  to  over- 
haul  th(    Independence   in    1985.   Lehman 

said. 

■I  wou d  say  very  strongly  to  everyone  at 
the  Phil!  delphia  Navy  Yard  that  they  must 
work  haj  d  to  see  that  this  problem  does  not 
occur  again,"  Lehman  said.  "The  role  of 
every  w(  rker  will  make  up  the  sum  total 
upon  wh  ch  the  yard  is  judged." 

After  Ihe  Saratogas  two-year.  $520  mil- 
lion ovei  haul  at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  the 
ship  developed  leaks  in  its  steam  system 
that  fore  sd  it  into  port. 

At  a  rews  conference  at  Perm's  Landing 
aboard  Ihe  battleship  Olympia.  the  Navy 
secretax]    discussed   for   the   first   time   in 


public  the  Navy's  opinion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia yard's  record  and  the  region's  chances 
of  retaining  future  carrier  contracts.  (At 
stake  is  not  only  the  contract  for  the  Inde- 
pendence but  contracts  for  the  Kitty  Hawk 
class  of  carriers.  The  Kitty  Hawk  contracts 
could  keep  the  yard  at  full  employment 
through  the  end  of  this  century.) 

In  addition  to  putting  Philadelphia  on 
notice,  Lehman  said  Navy  officials  in  Wash- 
ington should  share  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  Saratoga's  problems.  The  leaks,  he  said, 
were  "not  solely  the  problem  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. " 

Twelve  civilians  and  two  military  officers 
at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  including  the  com- 
mander. Commodore  Thomas  U.  Seigen- 
thaler.  have  been  reprimanded  by  the  Navy 
for  not  providing  enough  quality  control  in 
the  welding  process.  No  Washington-based 
officials  have  been  similarly  reprimanded, 
and  Lehman  said  the  Saratoga  case  was  not 
closed. 

The  new  welding  process  used  on  the 
steam  system  had  proved  to  be  "not 
mature."  he  said,  and  its  use  on  carriers  has 
been  discontinued. 

That  new  process  involved  complicated  ro- 
botics and  automatic  welding  techniques 
that  had  worked  well  on  destroyer-size 
ships,  he  said,  but  had  never  been  applied  to 
carriers. 

"It  was  a  calculated  risk  to  make  a  break- 
through in  technology  on  welding, "  Lehman 
said.  "It  was  a  gamble  that  failed,  and  it 
failed  partly  because  the  yard  quality  con- 
trol was  not  appropriate  for  the  risk  in- 
volved." 

He  said  that  new  process  would  not  be 
used  on  the  Forrestal.  When  asked  whether 
the  chief  problem  with  the  Saratoga  was 
with  the  welding  process  or  the  procedures 
followed  by  the  yard  personnel,  Lehman  re- 
plied: "Both." 

The  Saratoga  contract  was  sought  by 
Philadelphia-area  politicians  in  1978  and 
1979  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  shipyard. 
Philadelphia  won  after  a  fight  on  the 
Senate  floor  against  the  Virginia  delegation, 
which  argued  that  Philadelphia  had  no  ex- 
perience in  carrier  work. 

After  the  overhaul,  the  ships  leakage 
problems  forced  it  into  port  in  August  at 
Mayport.  Fla.,  for  further  repair.  That 
repair  work  was  to  have  been  finished  Sept. 
15  and  cost  $2  million.  It  was  extended  to 
Nov.  1  after  more  than  3  'A  extra  months  out 
of  service.  The  repair  bill.  Lehman  said  yes- 
terday, has  climbed  to  $12  million. 

The  Navy  had  announced  earlier  in  the 
year  that  it  was  planning  to  send  the  Inde- 
pendence to  Philadelphia,  and  Lehman's 
comments  yesterday  were  the  first  indica- 
tion that  that  decision  might  be  revoked. 
But  he  said  the  final  decision  on  the  Inde- 
pendence—and future  contracts— would  be 
based  on  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the 
Forrestal  and  not  as  a  direct  result  of  fail- 
ures on  the  Saratoga. 

"Overall,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the 
problem  with  the  Saratoga  will  lead  to  a 
lessening  of  work  levels, "  Lehman  siad. 
"The  judgments  on  work  levels,  say  on  the 
Independence,  will  depend  more  on  the 
quality  of  the  work  on  the  Forrestal." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  Mr.  Specter's  remarks:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania  there    is   a   limitation   of    1 


minute  this  morning,  and  it  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania how  much  more  time  he  needs?  I 
will  be  glad  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  like  about  10  more 
minutes.  I  had  not  asked  for  a  special 
order  this  morning  because  I  had  not 
anticipated  making  these  comments, 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  morning 
report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  at  10 
a.m.  we  are  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
farm  bill. 

I  would  have  to  clear  it  with  the 
managers  before  I  could  go  past  10.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  seeking  time. 

I  wonder,  since  no  other  Senator  is 
here,  if  they  might  be  agreeable  to 
splitting  the  time  between  now  and  10 
a.m. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  only  need  a 
minute  or  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  may,  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  next  be  recog- 
nized in  the  time  remaining  before  10 
a.m.,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  recognized  for  2  minutes 
before  10  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
one  other  thing.  If  the  Senator  would 
give  me  15  seconds.  I  would  like  to  get 
two  nominations  confirmed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  whatever 
time  it  will  take.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
more  than  15  seconds. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  two  nominations,  that 
of  Lyn  P.  Meyerhoff,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Alternate  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Josephine  S. 
Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Lyn  P.  Meyerhoff. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Alternate  Rep- 
resentative to  the  38th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Josephine  S. 
Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
I»rotection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.   President,   I 


unanimous  consent   that   the 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 
Senate 

With- 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  advised  that  the  principal  cospon- 
sor  of  the  pending  question  will  not  be 
here  promptly  at  10  a.m.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  therefore,  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended 
until  10:15  a.m.  and  that  10  minutes  of 
that  be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  extending  the  time  in  that 
manner. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET 
NUCLEAR  STRENGTH  ROUGH- 
LY EQUIVALENT-NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  heart  of  the  drive  for  a  massive 
buildup  of  our  nuclear  forces  is  the 
conviction  held  as  an  absolute  truth 
by  many  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Soviet  Union  has  nuclear  military 
strength  that  is  decisively  superior  to 


the  United  States.  This  view  is  demon- 
strably wrong.  And  yet  we  encounter  it 
in  some  of  the  most  widely  read  and 
authoritative  publications  such  as  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Even  in  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—among officials  who  should 
know  better  we  find  this  erroneous 
and  false  view. 

On  the  other  hand  last  spring  we 
had  a  series  of  hearings  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  at 
which  the  Government's  most  authori- 
tative experts  overwhelmingly  agreed 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  roughly  equal  nuclear 
military  power.  In  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  2.  Alton 
Frye  takes  a  look  at  three  myths  that 
allege  Soviet  nuclear  superiority.  Like 
a  veteran  baseball  player.  Frye  eyes 
these  myths  as  they  come  over  the 
plate,  swings  at  each  one  in  turn  and 
slams  each  of  them  out  of  the  park 
and  over  the  fence.  Frye  is  a  former 
strategic  analyst  for  the  Rand  Corp.. 
and  is  presently  the  Washington  direc- 
tor of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  first  so-called  simple  fact  so 
stated  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  was  that  U.S.  strategic 
forces  are  many  years  older  than  the 
Soviet's  and  that  "we  haven't  done 
any  strengthening  or  modernization  of 
our  strategic  systems  since  they  were 
built."  Frye  points  out  that  at  West 
Point  a  Defense  Department  official 
recently  said  that  three-fourths  of  our 
missiles  are  on  systems  that  are  15 
years  old  or  older.  This  statement  is 
flatly  wrong.  Of  the  7.000  to  8.000  war- 
heads our  ballistic  missiles  can  carry, 
less  than  500  are  on  missiles  15  years 
old  or  older.  In  Frye's  words:  "Most 
U.S.  strategic  warheads  are  mounted 
on  missiles  from  1  to  13  years  of  age- 
thousands  on  missiles  5  years  old  or 
less." 

The  second  myths  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  Weinberger's  asser- 
tion that  "at  heart  of  the  current 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  force 
imbalance  is  the  Soviet  monopoly  of 
hard  target  kill  capability."  And  Wein- 
berger's consequent  conclusion  was 
that  the  Soviets  strategic  forces  pose  a 
vastly  greater  threat  to  U.S.  forces 
than  the  United  States  poses  to  the 
Soviets.  Again  this  is  flatly  wrong. 
Here's  why: 

Sure,  the  Soviets  could  destroy  virtu- 
ally all  the  U.S.  land-based,  immobile 
missiles— the  Minuteman  missiles  and 
the  new  MX.  But  this  constitutes  less 
than  one-fourth,  less  than  25  percent, 
of  our  warheads.  But  they  cannot  find, 
and  they  cannot  knock  out  the  75  per- 
cent of  our  nuclear  missiles  that  we 
have  based  under  the  oceans  in  our 
submarines  and  in  the  air  in  our  bomb- 
ers. On  the  other  hand  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  70  pecent  of  their  nu- 
clear warheads  sitting  on  land  like 
ducks  in  a  row— stationary,  immobile. 


in  fixed  mode.  We  know  precisely 
where  they  are  now  and  where  they 
will  be  next  month  and  next  year.  Yes, 
indeed,  there  is  a  difference  in  vulner- 
ability between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  difference  is 
that  their  deterrent  is  far,  far  more 
vulnerable  than  ours.  In  fact  NATO 
data  shows  that  the  United  States, 
right  now,  today,  holds  hostage  a 
larger  number  of  Soviet  warheads— 60 
percent  of  their  total  force— than  the 
25  percent  of  our  warheads  that  the 
Soviet  Union  threatens. 

The  third  myth  held  by  the  Reagan 
administration  and  destroyed  by  Frye 
is  the  assertion  that  the  United  States 
has  reduced  its  nuclear  capability  in 
the  past  20  years.  Frye  quotes  Assist- 
ant Defense  Secretary  Richard  Perle 
as  contending  that  "it's  been  a  roughly 
2-for-l  build-down"  that  is  two  war- 
heads eliminated  for  every  new  one  de- 
ployed. Here  is  the  answer  which  the 
Defense  Department  will  confirm  if 
pressed.  As  Frye  puts  it: 

Since  1968.  Soviet  offensive  warhead 
totals  quadrupled  from  about  1.800  to  over 
8.000:  U.S.  totals  have  more  than  doubled 
from  about  4.000  to  10.000.  Current  modern- 
ization programs  on  both  sides  could  move 
each  country  to  15,000  or  more  strategic 
warheads  in  the  early  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  the  perennial  argu- 
ment of  those  who  resist  moving 
toward  a  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreement  like  a  nuclear  freeze  is  that 
the  Russians  are  far  ahead  of  us  today 
in  nuclear  capability,  and  that  we 
should  catch  up  before  we  negotiate  so 
we  can  negotiate  from  strength.  This 
argument  is  based  on  an  absolutely 
false  premise.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  military 
power.  We  have  now.  today,  exactly 
the  kind  of  rough  equivalence  in  nu- 
clear power  that  should  be  the  basis 
for  an  agreement  on  limiting  nuclear 
power  to  stop  the  arms  race  while  our 
two  countries  are  in  a  nuclear  power 
balance.  Of  course,  the  nuclear 
strength  of  the  two  countries  is  not 
precisely  symmetrical.  Yes;  indeed, 
they  do  have  more  megatonnage  and 
throwweight.  They  do  have  more  land- 
based  missiles.  But  we  have  more  nu- 
clear warheads.  Their  numerical  supe- 
riority in  land-based  warheads  is 
matched  by  our  superiority  in  sea- 
based  and  air-based  warheads.  The  ad- 
vantage the  Russian  land-based  mis- 
siles hold  in  megatonnage.  throw- 
weight,  and  accuracy  is  balanced  by 
the  far  greater  invulnerability  of  our 
sea-  and  air-based  missiles.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
an  American  military  official  who  will 
tell  me  that  if  he  had  a  choice,  he 
would  prefer  the  Soviet  over  all  strate- 
gic position  to  the  United  States  over 
all  strategic  position.  If  we  wait  for 
the  day  when  we  have  a  precise  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  land-based 
missiles  before  negotiating  an  agree- 
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was    ord«red    to    be    printed    in    the 
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Stra-^ic  Myths  Mislead  Reagan 
(By  Alton  Frye) 
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sirategic  forces  pose  a  vastly  great- 
to  U.S.  forces  than  the  tJnlted 
to  the  Soviets.  Weinberger  told 
n  May  that  "...  at  the  heart  of 
U.S.-Soviet  strategic  force  im- 
the  Soviet  monopoly  of  prompt 
kill  capability." 
United  States  has  drastically  and  uni- 
reduced    its    nuclear    capabilities 
list  20  years.  ■Ironically."  says  As- 
ijfense   Secretary   Richard   Perle. 
roughly    a    two-for-one    build- 
two  warheads  were  eliminated 
lew  one  deployed,  he  claimed, 
these  assertions  is  marshaled  to 
I  he  claim  that  the  United  States 
its  strategic  forces  rapidly, 
each  is  either  wrong  or  ut- 
The  valid  case  for  force 


modernization    rests    on    more    measured 
premises. 

American  strategic  weapons  are  hardly  so 
ancient  or  obsolescent  as  some  aver.  At 
West  Point  recently,  a  Defense  Department 
official  evoked  sharp  criticism  when  he  de- 
clared that  "three-fourths  of  U.S.  warheads 
are  on  systems  that  are  15  years  old  or 
more."  That  same  line  recurs  in  current 
interdepartmental  analyses  of  strategic 
arms  control  options.  It  is  a  dreadful  distor- 
tion. 

Most  U.S.  strategic  weapons  are  now  de- 
ployed on  ballistic  missiles.  Of  the  7,000- 
8,000  warheads  those  missiles  can  carry,  less 
than  500  are  on  missiles  15  years  old  or 
older  (the  Minuteman  II  and  Titan  II).  The 
550  Minuteman  III  missiles  (1,650  war- 
heads) were  deployed  from  1970-1975,  as 
were  the  304  Poseidon  sea-based  missiles 
(3,040  warheads).  Furthermore,  some  Min- 
utemen  III  were  built  as  late  as  1978,  with 
new  guidance  and  warheads  installed  on  300 
missiles  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Trident  mis- 
siles (264  boosters  with  2,112  warheads) 
began  to  enter  service  in  1979  and  are  cur- 
rently in  production. 

Thus,  most  U.S.  strategic  weapons  (about 
6,800  warheads)  are  mounted  on  missiles 
from  one  to  13  years  of  age— thousands  on 
missiles  five  years  old  or  less.  The  newest 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  are  about  the 
same  age  as  the  oldest  SS-17,  SS-18  and  SS- 
19  missiles  which  carry  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
warheads.  And  our  confidence  In  the  longev- 
ity of  these  missiles  is  well  placed.  The  Air 
Force  has  just  successfully  fired  a  rocket 
motor  from  a  Minuteman  I  built  in  1963  and 
decommissioned  in  the  mid-seventies.  We 
need  not  disparage  our  forces  in  order  to 
recognize  that  Soviet  weapons  are  indeed 
modern  and  dangerous. 

Exasperated  with  Weinberger's  erroneous 
description  of  the  age  of  U.S.  missiles,  stra- 
tegic analyst  Richard  Garwin  says:  "Its  in- 
credible that  a  business  executive  [as  Wein- 
berger used  to  be]  would  tolerate  in  his  staff 
.  .  .  persons  providing  demonstrably  wrong 
information  for  his  public  speeches  and  pre- 
sumably for  his  program  decisions."' 

The  thesis  that  the  Soviet  have  a  far 
greater  ability  to  strike  our  missiles  in  their 
silos  than  we  have  to  strike  theirs  also  re- 
quires qualification.  Under  plausible  as- 
sumptions. Soviet  missiles  could  destroy  vir- 
tually all  the  U.S.  strategic  missiles  based  in 
silos.  But  those  silos  hold  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  U.S.  warheads,  meaning  that  the 
Soviets  would  still  face  retaliation  from  the 
overwhelming  forces  at  sea  and  on  aircraft. 
This  is  why  the  Scowcroft  Commission— 
whose  main  findings  the  administration  em- 
braced—said we  ought  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  once-trumpeted  "window  of  vul- 
nerability," because  we  have  many  more 
weapons  than  the  land-based  missiles  that 
some  analysts  put  in  that  window.  In  reali- 
ty, because  we  have  more  balanced  strategic 
forces,  the  United  States  is  far  less  vulnera- 
ble to  a  "counterforce""  strike  (an  attack  on 
enemy  weapons  systems)  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization "s  official  comparison  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  we  have  a  potent 
capability  to  attack  Soviet  forces.  NATO 
credits  the  present  Minuteman  III  force 
with  the  capacity  to  destroy  over  800  "hard 
targets'"  (missiles  in  silos).  The  Soviet  Union 
has  concentrated  well  over  5,000  warheads 
in  fewer  than  800  ICBMs.  Thus,  even  with- 
out the  MX  missiles,  NATO  data  show  that 
the  United  States  already  holds  hostage  a 
larger  number  of  Soviet  warheads— over  60 


percent  of  their  total  force— than  the  Soviet 
Union  threatens  by  placing  American  land- 
based  missiles  at  risk.  (Those  missiles  carry 
about  one-fourth  of  total  American  war- 
heads.) 

Testimony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in- 
dicates that  the  United  States  already  has 
rough  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  over- 
all capacity  to  attack  hardened  targets,  al- 
though it  has  only  about  one-third  the 
Soviet  ability  to  strike  such  targets  quickly. 

Some  analysts  argue  that  NATO  over- 
states present  U.S.  capabilities— maybe  our 
missiles  aren"t  quite  so  accurate  and  Soviet 
silos  are  harder  than  ours.  But  even  if  the 
NATO  calculation  were  in  error  by  a  factor 
of  two,  even  if  the  United  States  could  de- 
stroy only  400  silos,  the  conclusion  holds: 
Soviet  warheads  are  more  vulnerable  in  ab- 
solute and  percentage  terms  than  are  U.S. 
weapons. 

Marshal  Nikolai  Ogarkov.  the  Soviet  com- 
mander, has  not  missed  the  point.  There  are 
clear  signs  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
trying  to  move  toward  a  less  vulnerable  pos- 
ture in  the  coming  decade.  Ambassador 
Edward  Rowny  has  said  that  he  detects 
keen  Soviet  interest  in  moving  toward  de- 
ployment of  smaller,  mobile  ICMBs.  The 
awareness  that  both  sides  have  serious  vul- 
nerabilities could  be  a  crucial  advantage  in 
mapping  a  mutually  acceptable  path  toward 
more  survivable  and  stable  forces.  But  nei- 
ther military  planning  nor  diplomacy  bene- 
fits from  the  myth  that  the  United  States  is 
worse  off  than  the  Soviet  Union  when  it 
comes  to  land-based  missile  vulnerability. 
The  Soviets  are  in  comparable  jeopardy, 
and  they  know  it. 

One  also  needs  to  dissect  the  contention 
that  the  United  States  has  made  major  cuts 
in  forces  over  the  last  two  decades.  That  is 
absolutely  untrue  with  regard  to  strategic 
offensive  forces.  While  many  nuclear  war- 
heads for  air  defense  systems,  theater  forces 
and  similar  weapons  have  been  retired  by 
the  United  States,  both  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can strategic  offensive  forces  have  acquired 
thousands  of  additional  warheads.  Since 
1968.  Soviet  offensive  warhead  totals  quad- 
rupled from  about  1.800  to  over  8,000;  U.S. 
totals  have  more  than  doubled  from  about 
4,000  to  around  10,000.  Current  moderniza- 
tion programs  on  both  sides  could  move 
each  country  to  15.000  or  more  strategic 
warheads  in  the  early  1980s. 

Partly  because  they  deal  with  technical 
and  complex  issues,  these  three  false  asser- 
tions have  received  little  criticjJ  appraisal. 
Such  contrived  figures  and  arguments 
appear  in  many  administrations.  They  stem 
not  from  malice  but  from  understandable 
pressures  to  dress  up  the  case,  to  put  the 
best  face  on  favored  policies.  Yet  sound 
policy  requires  more  than  mere  debating 
points. 

How  might  the  president  react  to  this 
challenge  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  basing  its  strategic  programs 
and  arms  control  proposals?  He  could  ignore 
it,  denounce  it,  rebut  it— or  he  could  wel- 
come it  as  a  caution  to  scrutinize  more  close- 
ly information  he  receives  from  subordi- 
nates. 

In  particular,  the  president  should  ask 
whether  the  administration  is  actually 
meeting  his  oft-repeated  pledge  to  seek  deep 
reductions  in  strategic  forces.  On  April  17, 
1982,  Reagan  declared  that  "It  must  be  the 
objective  of  any  negotiations  on  arms  con- 
trol to  reduce  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons."" In  February  1983.  he  reiterated  "our 
willingness  to  seek  reduction  to  significantly 
lower   levels    of   nuclear    forces    based    on 


equal,  balanced  levels  of  comparable  sys- 
tems." _,. 

Yet  Congressional  Budget  Office  studies 
indicate  that,  even  if  the  SovieU  accepted 
the  American  proposals  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks,  the  United  States 
would  have  more  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  1990s  than  it  has  today.  The  dramatic 
cuts  called  for  in  missile-borne  weapons- 
where  the  Soviets  have  most  of  their  war- 
heads—would be  more  than  offset  by  the 
massive  expansion  planned  for  U.S.  bomber 
weapons.  Such  proposals  directly  contra- 
vene Reagans  commitments  to  the  nation 
as  candidate  and  incumbent.  And  many  of 
his  own  associates  admit  privately  that  the 
proposals  are  non-negotiable. 

Perhaps,  as  congressional  leaders  are 
urging  President  Reagan  will  see  merit  in 
broadening  his  circle  of  advisers,  relying 
more  on  retired  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
chairman  of  the  strategic  forces  commis- 
sion, and  other  independent  figures. 

In  his  eloquent  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Sept.  26,  Reagan  made  the  "un- 
equivocal pledge "  to  seek  and  accept  "any 
equitable,  verifiable  agreement  that  stabi- 
lizes forces  at  lower  levels  than  currently 
exist  "  To  devise— or  even  to  recognize- 
such  an  agreement  requires  precise  and  ju- 
dicious analysis. 

Knowing  things  "that  ain't  so"  serves  nei- 
ther the  presidents  nor  the  nation's  inter- 
est. 


GENOCIDE-THE  INDELIBLE 
SHADOW 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  contained  a 
review  of  Annette  Insdorf's  new  book 
•Indelible  Shadows,"  in  which  she  ex- 
amines and  analyzes  over  50  films  on 
the  Holocaust.  She  begins  with  the 
questions.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I, 
the  only  child  of  Holocaust  survivors, 
needed  a  film  to  frame  the  horror  and 
give  it  meaning,  what  about  the 
others?  How  great  a  role  are  films 
playing  in  determining  contemporary 
awareness  of  the  Final  Solution?  Yet, 
her  book  goes  far  beyond  simple  criti- 
cism of  films,  it  explores  their  ethical 
impact  on  society. 

Her  book  makes  it  clear  that  the 
pains  and  fears  of  the  Holocaust  are 
not  forgotten.  Even  the  title,  "Indel- 
ible Shadows,"  implies  that  this  trage- 
dy will  always  haunt  us.  The  stains  of 
genocidal  blood  are  permanent.  The 
nightmares  of  Holocaust  memories  are 
permanent.  And  they  are  permanent 
thanks  in  part  to  the  medium  that  will 
not  allow  this  dark  incident  in  our  his- 
tory to  be  forgotten.  As  Ms.  Insdorf  so 
aptly  notes,  "Images  are  wounds  that 
won't  heal." 

Mr  President,  we  will  never  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  past  atrocities.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  time  and  save  those  who  are 
depicted  in  these  films. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  reas- 
sure those  living  today,  and  genera- 
tions yet  to  be  born,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  their  right  to  exist,  their 
right  to  live  free  from  fear  of  extinc- 
tion. 


We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  take  the  first  small  step  toward  pro- 
viding them  that  assurance.  By  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention  we  will 
place  would-be  perpetrators  of  these 
grave  crimes  on  notice  that  the  world 
community  will  not  tolerate  such  des- 
picable actions,  that  we  will  take  firm 
action  to  prevent  their  occurrence  and 
firmly  punish  the  guilty  if  our  preven- 
tive efforts  fail. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  just  one  small 
step  forward.  But  with  the  indelible 
shadow  of  past  genocides  looming  in 
mankind's  history,  can  we  afford  to  do 
any  less? 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  his  very  cogent 
statement,  and  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  made  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  arms  reduction. 

His  statement  comes  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  with  the  President  having 
earlier  this  week  announced  a  new  ap- 
proach in  Geneva,  and  I  for  one  am 
hopeful  the  President  will  proceed  to 
initiate  action  to  have  a  summit  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  enacted  by  this 
body  urging  that  summit  and  hopeful- 
ly a  summit  before  the  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II  missiles  because  that 
deployment  will  have  a  very  marked 
impact  on  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  it  may  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary to  have  that  deployment  as  the 
facts  may  unfold,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  if  and  under  any  circumstance 
Lhere  could  be  an  arms  reduction 
agreement  as  urged  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  action  could  be  taken  and  I  think 
must  be  taken  for  the  summit  and 
hopefully  could  be  taken  before  the 
deployment  of  the  Pershing  lis  and 
cruise  missiles. 

I   thank   the   Chair   and   yield   the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. „, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


REGAN  WRONG  AGAIN 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know  the  reporting  date  for  the  recon- 
ciliation package  has  been  put  back 
once  again,  this  time  until  Halloween. 
In  some  ways,  I  suppose,  that  is  appro- 
priate, because  the  budget  debate  has 
been  haunted  by  some  strange  events 

lately.  ^.  . 

The  most  recent  of  those  came  this 
week  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  Regan  said  he  thought  the 
budget  deficit  could  be  down  to  some- 
where around  $100  billion  by  1985. 
That  would  really  be  a  supernatural 
event,  especially  if  you  examine  how 


the  Treasury  expects  that  to  be  ac- 
complished. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Regan  is  wrong  again. 
After  Secretary  Regan's  remarks 
before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, I  had  my  staff  check  out  how 
the  Treasury  expected  to  reach  $100 
billion  deficit  figure,  especially  since 
the  deficit  now  is  around  $200  billion. 
Here  is  what  Treasury  had  to  say. 

They  said  they  expected  a  1983  real 
growth  rate  of  around  6  ¥2  percent,  and 
a  1984  rate  of  5  percent  to  bring  the 
deficit  down  to  $155  billion,  down  $15 
billion  from  their  current  policy  esti- 
mate of  $170  billion. 

Next  they  expect  something  they 
call  spending  underruns  to  carry 
through  to  next  year  and  cut  the  defi- 
cit another  $15  billion,  down  to  $140 
billion. 

Finally  they  anticipate  additional 
spending  cuts  to  bring  the  deficit 
down  $20  billion  to  around  $120  billion 
by  1985.  That  figure  of  $120  billion  by 
their  arithmetic,  is  close  enough  to 
$100  billion  to  justify  Secretary 
Regan"s  claim. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  these  faulty  figures  are  pro- 
vided by  the  same  Department  of  the 
Treasury  which  just  this  summer 
issued  a  report  claiming  that  deficits 
really  had  no  effect  on  interest  rates. 
Now,  after  claiming  in  effect  that  defi- 
cits do  not  really  matter,  they  are 
saying  that  at  least  half  the  deficit 
does  not  really  exist,  or  will  not  exist 
next  year. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  either 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself,  or  enter 
the  1984  Olympics  competition  for 
gymnastics.  They  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  same  day  that  Secretary  Regan 
claimed  the  deficit  would  fall  to  $100 
billion  by  1985,  he  also  said  the  admin- 
istration should  not  commit  itself  to 
serious  deficit-cutting  measures  until 
1985  which,  of  course,  just  happens  to 
be  after  the  election. 

And,  if  there  is  any  doubt  elections 
effect  budgets,  just  look  at  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  which  opened  with 
the  headline,  "Election- Year  HUD 
Budget  Would  Reverse  Three  Years  of 
Cuts." 

So  just  when  we  could  use  some  real 
leadership  from  Treasury,  we  are  get- 
ting continued  gamesmanship  as  a 
substitute. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  i,he 
Treasury  claim  of  $100  billion  deficit 
by  1985. 

For  openers,  they  chose  to  start  with 
a  current  policy  deficit  estimate  of 
$170  billion.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  sees  it. 
CBO  estimates  the  current  policy  defi- 
cit to  be  $197  billion.  So  Treasury 
seems  to  have  started  with  wishes  that 
do  not  reflect  the  facts. 
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by  $58  billion.  By  1985,  they  expect 
demand  to  exceed  supply  by  $270  bil- 
lion. 

That  does  not  sound  to  me  like  a 
recipe  for  robust  recovery.  In  fact,  it 
sounds  like  a  classic  formula  for 
crowding  out.  And  Chase  Econome- 
trics agrees.  In  their  study,  they  esti- 
mated probabilities— figured  the  odds, 
in  other  words— on  when  deficits 
would  really  start  putting  the  screws 
to  the  credit  markets.  They  figured, 
and  I  quote,  'There  is  a  65  percent 
probability  that  crowding  out  will 
begin  to  occur  in  1985— and  only  a  2 
percent  probability  it  will  not  occur  at 
all." 

FYankly,  the  2-percent  probability  is 
about  the  same  bet  I  would  be  willing 
to  place  on  Secretary  Regan's  hopes  of 
$100  billion  deficit  when  he  prescribes 
no  hard  action  to  bring  that  about. 

If  you  look  at  the  dates  in  the  Chase 
survey,  one  thing  comes  through  loud 
and  clear.  Crowding  out  is  certain  to 
occur  soon.  In  fact,  there  is  a  25-per- 
cent chance  it  will  begin  in  the  coming 
year.  If  that  happens,  our  current  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  end. 

Let  me  explain.  A  classic  recovery 
goes  on  for  about  3  years.  The  first 
year  is  pushed  along  by  consumer 
spending  that  dries  up  business  inven- 
tories. The  second  year  is  when  busi- 
ness starts  to  rebuild  capital.  The 
third  year  normally  finds  recovery  op- 
erating on  all  cyclinders  before  it 
begins  to  ebb. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  year  of 
the  current  recovery  is  1984,  the  same 
year  Chase  Econometrics  predicts  a 
25-percent  chance  that  crowding  out 
will  begin.  You  simply  cannot  have  a 
recovery  when  Federal  deficits  are 
keeping  business  investors  out  of  the 
credit  markets. 

So  I  have  strong  doubts  about  Treas- 
ury Department  optimism  on  the  defi- 
cits. Treasury  expects  deficits  to  fall 
without  doing  anything  to  make  them 
fall. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  pres- 
sure is  that  much  greater  on  us  to 
stick  with  the  budget  we  passed  in 
June.  It  was  an  action  plan,  a  blend  of 
spending  restraint  and  revenues  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $89  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive plan  that  gets  us  moving  rather 
than  just  hoping. 

It  certainly  beats  waiting  for  the  ad- 
ministration tooth  fairy  to  put  $100 
billion  under  the  deficit  pillow  on  Hal- 
loween. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chase  Econometrics 
study  I  cited  earlier  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Crowding  Out?  An  Analysis  of  Credit 
Supply  and  Demand 

(Bernard  M.  Markstein,  III) 

SUMMARY 

Public  concern  over  the  Federal  deficit  re- 
mains at  a  high  level,  yet  little  relief  is  in 
sight.  In  the  past,  alarms  about  crowding 
out  have  been  raised  only  to  be  proven  false. 
Is  this  the  case  now? 

An  estimate  of  credit  supply  is  made  based 
on  the  historical  relationship  between  do- 
mestic nonfinancial  debt  and  GNP.  The 
demand  for  credit  is  projected  using  the  ex- 
perience of  the  recovery  following  the  1973- 
75  recession  and  the  forecast  for  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  The  analysis  suggests  that  credit 
needs  may  be  met  throughout  1984.  but 
that  starting  in  1985  pressures  of  excess 
demand  will  build.  Other  methods  of  analy- 
sis confirm  this  result. 

introduction* 

Much  public  discussion  has  centered  on 
the  anticipated  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment deficit  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  current  deficit  is  running  around  $200 
billion.  Projections  call  for  the  deficit  to 
continue  near  this  record  high  well  into  the 
recovery.  Chase  Econometrics  is  not  alone 
in  its  projections  for  the  deficit:  the  Admin- 
istration. Congress,  and  other  forecasters 
have  produced  similar  figures.  More  disturb- 
ing, the  deficit  projections  are  not  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  higher  GNP  growth  paths. 
Among  the  many  factors  contributing  to 
this  result  are  the  indexation  of  taxes,  ac- 
celerated defense  spending,  and  benefit  in- 
creases for  Social  Security  recipients.  The 
first  reduces  the  beneficial  effects  on  the 
deficit  of  bracket  creep,  and  the  latter  two 
will  widen  the  deficit  on  the  expenditure 
side. 

At  this  stage  of  the  recovery  large  deficits 
are  not  only  acceptable  but  are  even  desira- 
ble—they provide  needed  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  The  economy  is  able  to  absorb 
them  because  of  low  private  credit  demands. 
It  is  later  in  the  recovery  that  problems 
arise.  In  the  past,  private  credit  demands 
have  increased  as  a  recovery  proceeds.  Si- 
multaneously the  deficit  has  fallen— gener- 
ally in  absolute  terms,  as  well  as  relative  to 
GNP— permitting  the  rising  private  credit 
needs  to  be  funded.  This  time,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  deficit  will  remain  high 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to  GNP. 
Will  the  economy  be  able  to  properly  fund 
private  credit  needs  or  will  there  be  crowd- 
ing out? 

This  article  first  will  examine  the  supply 
of  credit,  then  the  demand  for  credit.  Final- 
ly the  implications  of  the  interaction  of  the 
two  will  be  discussed.  The  results  indicate 
that  through  1984  the  large  government 
deficits  will  not  crowd  out  private  invest- 
ment, but  that  starting  in  early  1985  there 
will  be  increased  competition  for  funds  due 
to  rising  private  credit  demands.  This  will 
lead  to  some  crowding  out  of  private  invest- 
ment. 

the  supply  of  credit 
Pioneering  work  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  M.  Friedman,  a  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University,  indicating  a 
strong  historical  relationship  between  total 
domestic  nonfinancial  credit  and  GNP. 
(Benjamin   M.   Friedman,    'Debt   and  Eco- 


Charts  and  graphs  not  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

•Based  on  the  presentation.  Porecasl  and  Plan- 
ning Issues  for  1984, "  given  at  the  Chase  Econome- 
trics Economic  Outlook  Forum  on  September  13. 
1983  in  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey. 
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nomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Re- 
print No.  278.)  Dr.  Friedman  has  found  this 
ratio  to  be  almost  constant  over  the  1960  to 
1980  period;  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
trend  upward,  with  almost  negligible  cycli- 
cal movemenU.  Whatever  cyclical  move- 
ments there  are  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  denominator-total  domestic  non-finan- 
clal  credit-is  a  stock  that  changes  slowly 
while  the  numerator— nominal  GNP— is  a 
flow  that  changes  more  rapidly.  Hence, 
during  a  recession  the  ratio  tends  to  rise 
somewhat  (note  particularly  the  recent 
1981-83  period)  while  during  an  expansion 
phase  it  declines.  Yet  over  longer  periods  of 
time  the  ratio  is  very  stable. 

This  stability  occurs  despite  considerable 
variation  in  the  components.  Total  domestic 
nonfinancial  debt  represents  the  stock  of 
outstanding  debt  instruments  issued  by  non- 
financial  entities  (entities  that  are  not 
banks  or  thrift  institutions).  These  include 
nonfinancial  businesses  (corporations, 
farms  partnerships),  households,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nonfinancial  Federal  Government 
debt  excludes  such  financial  governmental 
borrowings  as  those  of  the  various  federally 
sponsored  credit  agencies,  such  as  GNMA, 
and  mortgage  pools. 

In  the  early  1950s  the  Federal  portion  of 
this  debt  was  considerable,  due  to  debt  re- 
maining from  World  War  II.  This  share  was 
gradually  reduced  as  the  economy  grew 
faster  than  new  debt  was  acquired,  to  a  low 
in  1974.  From  that  nadir  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment share  has  again  grown. 

The  decline  in  the  Federal  Government 
portion  of  domestic  nonfinancial  debt  has 
allowed  the  business  and  household  shares 
to  grow.  Most  of  the  growth  in  the  house- 
hold share  can  be  traced  to  increased  nriort- 
gage  borrowing-much  of  it  encouraged  by 
Federal  programs  and  policies. 

Friedman  has  tested  the  stability  of  the 
overall  ratio-domestic  nonfinancial  debt  to 
GNP-and  found  it  to  be  as  good  or  better 
than  many  comparable  measures,  including 
the  money  supply-GNP  relationship.  Fur- 
ther when  he  extended  his  study  to  four 
other  major  industrial  countries  (Cariada 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
he  found  similar  overall  stability  in  the 
credit  ratio.  (Benjamin  M.  Friedman, 
■Money  Credit  and  Nonfinancial  Economic 
Activity:  An  Empirical  Study  of  Five  Coun- 
tries," National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Working  Paper  No.  1033.) 

Based  on  this  strong  historical  evidence, 
the  credit  supply  may  be  forecasted  by  ex- 
trapolating the  credit  ratio  through  the  end 
of  1985  Table  1  presents  historical  and  ex- 
trapolated values  along  with  GNP  figures 
(including  forecast  figures)  and  the  implicit 
total  domestic  nonfinancial  credit  levels. 
This  extrapolation  is  the  supply  of  domestic 
nonfinancial  credit  in  the  sense  that  it  rep- 
resents the  willingness  of  the  economy  to 
hold  domestic  nonfinancial  debt.  The  ex- 
trapolation lies  within  the  Fed's  target 
range  of  growth  for  domestic  nonfinancial 
credit. 

TABLE  1. -CREDIT  SUPPLY  PROJECTIONS 

(Dollac  amounts  m  tullims] 


TABLE  1.— CREDIT  SUPPLY  PROJECTIONS-Continued 

IDollat  amounts  m  t)illions| 


Domestic 

nonfinancial 

deblGNP  ratio 


GNP 


Domestic 
nonfinancial 
credit  supply 


1983.4... 
19841.. 

1984  2 
1984,3-.. 
19844 
19851. 

1985  2 
1985  3 
19854 


15135 

S3.4I8 

$5,174 

15156 

3.496 

5.299 

151.76 

3.582 

5.436 

161.97 

3,672 

5.580 

152.17 

3.754 

5.713 

152.37 

3.851 

5,867 

152.5t 

3.939 

6.010 

152  78 

4.021 

6,143 

152  99 

4.103 

6.277 

>  Actual 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  CREDIT 

The  projection  for  credit  demand  is  based 
on  the  experience  coming  out  of  the  1973-75 
recession.  The  choice  of  this  period  was 
made  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  1981-82  and 
1973-75  recessions  were  very  similar.  They 
were  of  equal  length  and  of  similar  severity. 
Second,  the  recovery  phase  from  the  1981- 
82  recession  has  had  a  similar  profile  to  that 
after  the  1973-75  recession  and  is  forecasted 
to  proceed  on  a  similar  path. 

The  quarterly  growth  rates  of  nonfinan- 
cial debt  for  households,  corporations,  non- 
corporate businesses,  and  state  and  local 
government  for  the  1975-80  recovery  period 
were  calculated.  A  projection  of  the  level  of 
debt  for  each  sector  was  made  using  these 
rates.  To  calculate  the  Federal  nonfinancial 
debt,  the  deficit  for  each  quarter  was  added 
to  the  level  of  U.S.  debt.  Table  2  shows  the 
individual  sector  projections  and  the  total 
credit  demand. 

TABLE  2.-CREDIT  DEMAND  PROJECTIONS 

[In  eillions  of  dollarsl 


supply  and  demand.  If  excess  demand  of 
that  magnitude  is  not  due  to  statistical 
error,  a  relatively  small  increase  in  interest 
rates  would  bring  about  equilibrium  with 
only  minor  private  sector  crowding  out. 
Excess  demand  of  over  $7  billion  probably 
does  represent  true  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates.  Clearly,  by  the  end  of  1985 
excess  demand  grows  to  the  point  that  in- 
terest rates  will  have  to  rise  are  some  pri- 
vate credit  demands  will  be  crowded  out  of 
the  financial  markets.  Figure  5  shows  the 
supply  and  demand  graphs  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  GNP. 

TABLE  3.-CREDIT  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

[In  Ixllions  ot  Ooila'sj 
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19831 
1983  2,, 
1983  3,, 

1983  4,, 

1984  1,, 
1984  2,.. 
1984  3,, 

1984  4,, 
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1.047 
1.094 
1.139 
1.186 
1,231 
1.276 
1.320 
1.364 
1.408 
1.453 
1.499 
1.547 


364 
383 
391 
397 
407 
414 
417 
418 
428 
439 
444 
447 


1.694 
1.737 
1.788 
1.815 
1.872 
1.928 
1.996 
2.044 
2.128 
2.218 
2.313 
2.372 


1.091 
1.105 
1.119 
1,127 
1.156 
1,173 
1,207 
1.234 
1.276 
1,305 
1.352 
1,388 


603 
621 
637 
646 
663 
679 
693 
711 
736 
756 
780 
793 


4.799 
4.939 
5.074 
5,171 
5.329 
5,469 
5.633 
5,771 
5,975 
6.171 
6.389 
6.547 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

The  results  of  the  supply  and  demand  pro- 
jections are  summarized  in  Table  3.  The 
third  column  of  the  table  is  the  difference 
between  supply  and  demand.  Of  course,  on 
an  ex  post  basis  the  amount  lent  and  the 
amount  borrowed  are  always  equal.  Thus, 
the  third  column  represents  a  measure  of 
the  pressure  on  interest  rates.  Excess  supply 
(a  positive  value)  represents  downward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  and  excess  demand  (a 
negative  number)  upward  pressure.  The 
changes  in  rates  would  have  the  usual 
effect-lower  rates  producing  increased 
demand  and  reduced  supply,  higher  rates 
the  reverse.  Thus  Table  3  indicates  that 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  may  begm 
to  be  felt  as  early  as  1984.  and  continue  to 
build  progessively  throughout  1985.  Given 
the  method  of  deriving  these  estimates, 
excess  demand  of  under  $75  billion  does  not 
necessarily  represent  a  serious  mismatch  ol 


Why  does  pressure  on  credit  market  build 
in  1984  and  1985  when  similar  pressure  did 
not  occur  in  1967-77?  The  answer  is.  of 
course,  Federal  deficits.  Taking  the  ratio  of 
deficits  to  GNP.  in  both  the  1973-75  reces- 
sion and  the  1981-82  recession,  deficits 
peaked  at  just  over  6  percent  of  GNP.  How- 
ever, where  in  the  recovery  f<  llowing  the 
1973-75  recession  deficits  quickly  fell  back 
to  the  1  to  2  percent  range.  Chase  Econome- 
trics projections  are  for  deficits  to  remain 
above  4  percent  of  GNP  through  1985. 
These  estimates  are  in  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Even  more  dis- 
quieting, our  forecast  is  not  changed  appre- 
ciably by  altering  the  growth  path  of  GNP. 

SENSITIVITY  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  nature  of  the  data  and  the  methodol- 
ogy for  this  Study  suggest  that  the  specific 
numbers  and  timing  could  vary  somewhat. 
Hence,  caution  is  requireu  m  their  applica- 
tion. Before  addressing  this  point  more  di- 
rectly, it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  a  different  perspective.  Table  4  pre- 
sents a  table  of  net  new  funds  raised  (ex- 
cluding equity)  from  1973  through  second 
quarter  1983  by  domestic  borrowers  divided 
into   Federal    Government    borrowing   and 
private  borrowing  ( which  includes  state  and 
local    government    borrowing)    along    with 
each    sector's    percentage    share    of    total 
funds  raised.  Table  4a  provides  a  breakdown 
of  private  borrowing  by  major  sector  and 
each  sector's  percentage  of  total  domestic 
nonfinancial  funds  raised.  Table  5  shows  the 
percentage  of  funds  available  for  nonfederal 
borrowing  under  different  assumptions.  The 
assumptions  are:  ( 1 )  credit  supplied  grows  by 
the  amount  projected  above,  (2)  available 
credit  grows  according  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  target  range  of  growth  for  do- 
mestic  nonfinancial    credit.    The   latter   is 
broken  into  two  cases:  (a)  available  credit 
grows  according  to  the  Feds  lower  target 
bound  of  8V2  percent  for  1983  and  8  percent 
for  1984  and  1985,  and  (b)  available  credit 
grows  according  to  the  Feds  upper  target 
bound  of  11 '/2  percent  for  1983  and  11  per- 
cent for  1984  and  1985.  For  each  assumption 
the     Federal     Government's    demand     for 
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residual  percentage  of  funds  available  for 
private  borrowing  needs.  Clearly  pressure 

TABLE  4.-NET  FUNDS  RAISED  IN  THE  CREDIT  MARKET 

[Dotiar  amounts  in  Dillions] 


builds  throughout  1985.  This  conclusion  is 
compatible  with  the  analysis  above. 


DaK 


lolal 

domestic 
nofifinanciai 
twrrowine 
(amount) 


Fedeial  Goveinmtnl 
Doftowm; 


Private  domestic  boirowmg 


Amount 


Percent  o( 
total 


Amount 


Percent  o( 
total 


1188.2 
1751 
1946 
2438 
3214 
364  0 
3861 
3426 
3770 
386.3 
889 
140  0 


S83 
118 
854 
695 
568 
53.7 
37.4 
79.2 
874 
1613 
556 
46  9 


44 

67 
439 
285 
1/7 
147 

97 
231 
232 
417 
626 
33  5 


SI800 
1633 
109,2 
174  3 
2647 
3104 
3488 
2634 
2896 
2250 
33  3 
931 


956 
93.3 
561 
715 
823 
85  3 
903 
769 
768 
58  3 
37  4 
665 
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TABLE  43.-PRIVATE  DOMESTIC  BORROWING 
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Slate  and  local 


Houseliold 


Corporation  tjusiness 


Dale 


Noncorporalion 
business 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


$123 
155 
13  7 
152 
154 
191 
205 
20  3 

97 
36  3 

42 
188 


65 
89 
71 
62 
48 
5.3 
53 
5.9 
26 
94 
47 
13  4 


$79  6 
53  7 
519 
905 
137  6 
167  7 
177  0 
1199 
1254 
802 
19  7 
431 


42  3 
307 
26  7 
371 
42  8 
461 
45  9 
35  0 
33  3 
208 
22  2 
30  8 


$48  8 
66  2 
210 
430 
712 
78  5 
954 
755 
988 
756 
44 
14  1 


25  9 
37  8 
108 
176 
22.1 
216 
247 
220 
26,2 
19.6 
50 
101 


$39  3 
27  9 
22  5 
25  6 
406 
450 
558 
47  6 
55  8 
32  9 
50 
172 


20  9 
16  0 
11.6 
105 
12  6 
124 
14  5 
139 
14  8 
85 
56 
12  2 


TABLE  5.-PRIVATE  FUNDS  AVAILABILITY  RELATIVE  TO  FEDERAL  FUNDING  NEEDS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  SCENARIOS 


Total  funds  available 


Federal  ilemand  for  funds 


Private  credit  availability 


PrrMcted  Federal 

JSto       Feds  lower     Fed s  upper     Government 

funds        '"'"  """'"''    '^'^"  '*"'"''     *™"i'  '"' 
funds 


As  a 
percent  of 
protected 
available 

funds 


As  a 
percent  of 
Feds  lower 

bound 


As  a 
percent  of 
Fed  s  upper 

bound 


As  of 
percent  of 
protected 
available 

funds 


As  a  As  a 

percent  of  percent  of 

Fed's  lower  feds  upper 

bound  bound 


137  72 
9689 
12545 
136  87 
143  75 
13337 
15407 
142  38 
133  93 
133  41 


10176 
10386 
9994 
10188 
103  86 
10588 
107  94 
11003 
11217 
114  35 


136  25 
14001 

137  86 
14150 
145  24 
149  08 
15302 
15706 
16122 
16548 


4523 
46  57 
4570 
44.45 
4411 
4366 
4410 
44  78 

46  78 

47  96 


32  84 
48  07 
3643 
32  48 
3069 
32  74 
2862 
3145 
34  93 
3595 


44  45 

44  84 

45  73 
43  63 
42  48 
4124 
4086 
40  70 
4170 
4195 


3320 
33  26 
3315 
3142 
30  37 
29  29 
28  82 

28  51 

29  02 
28  99 


67.16 
5193 

63  57 

67  52 
69  31 
6726 
7138 

68  53 
6507 

64  05 


55.55 
5516 
5427 

56  37 

57  53 

58  76 
5914 
59.30 
58.30 
58  05 


66  80 
66  74 
6685 
6858 
6963 
70  71 
7118 
7149 
7098 
7102 


racy  of  supply  estimates 

projection  for  supply  may  be  a  little 

I  ecause  the  figures  key  off  of  the 

seqond  quarter  1983.  Since  the  ratio 

nonfinancial  debt  to  GNP  was 

period  due  to  the  cyclical  ef- 

e    recession,    there    is   a   slight 

to  the  projections.  Thus  from 

side,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 

the  financial  markets  will  build 

rather  than  later. 

other    hand,    there    is    a    small 

the  estimate  may  prove  too  low 

foreign  inflows  and  a  higher  per- 

rate  might  add  to  the  supply  of 

movi|ig  the  pressure  to  a  later  date  or 

it  all  together.  The  latter  seems 

unlikely,  however.  At  best  such  devel- 

ht  delay  the  problem  by  a  quar- 


thi.t 


bia; 


sooier 


gt 


ter  or  two.  Recent  foreign  purchases  of 
Treasury  securities  have  not  exceeded  the 
1977  figure  of  $31.5  billion  which  represents 
only  about  15  percent  of  this  year's  deficit 
and  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  the  an- 
ticipated shortfall  between  supply  and 
demand  for  credit  in  1985.  The  net  inflows 
of  foreign  funds  to  the  credit  market  have 
not  been  much  different  in  absolute  size— 
the  top  figure  to  date  is  the  1977  inflow  of 
about  $40  billion.  At  present,  about  $16  bil- 
lion has  come  in  from  foreigners  in  the  first 
half  of  1983  (about  $15  billion  of  that  to 
purchase  Treasury  securities).  An  increase 
in  savings  also  would  do  little  to  help.  This 
can  be  seen  in  Table  6,  which  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Table  13  from  the  article  "Federal 
Deficits  and  Private  Credit  Demands:  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Analysis"  by  James  R.  Capra 


in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
Quarterly  Review  for  Summer  1983. 

TABLE  6.-SAVINGS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GNP 

[Calendar  year] 


Item 


1961  to     1971  to 
1970        1980 


1985 
protec- 
tion 


Gross  private  saving 

Personal 
Business 


Total  use  of  saving 

Financwg  lite  Federal  deficit.. 
Otber  I 


16  4 

16  9 

175 

4.7 
117 

49 
12.0 

40 
135 

16  4 

05 
05 

169 

19 
-09 

175 

59 
-26 

Equals   Amount  available  lor  gross  private 
investments       


15.4 


159 


142 


Item 


1961  to 
1970 


1971  to 
1980 


1985 
projec- 
tion 


84 


99 


no 


70 


60 


32 
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ICaiendar  year]  ment  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2307 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Baucus 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. .  ,     . 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day before  the  Senate  recessed  we  con- 
sidered the  Rudman  amendment  deal- 
ing with  producer  handlers.  That 
amendment  was  tabled  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  The  amendment  I 
have  before  the  Senate  today  is  simi- 

My  amendment  is  an  amendment 
which  addresses  an  inequity  that  the 
pending  bill  imposes  upon  States  like 
Montana,  Wyoming.  North  Dakota, 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Nevada,  and  Califor- 

Let  me  explain:  Very  simply  the  bill 
reported  out  of  committee  attempts  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  dairy  support 
system  that  we  have  in  our  country  to 
encourage  the  production  of  milk  and 
to  eliminate  surpluses,  essentially  an 
approach  to  handle  the  dairy  surplus 
that  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses what  I  see  as  a  gross  inequity 
in  the  compromise  dairy  bill  now 
before  us.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  limit  the  milk  assessment 
and  diversion  programs  to  areas  in 
which  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
are  in  effect. 

The  pending  bill,  the  bill  reported 
out  of  committee,  requires  that  all 
producers  pay  a  50-cent  assessment. 
Well  the  States  I  mentioned,  Mr. 
President,  including  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, are  States  that  are  non-Federal 
marketing  order  States.  Nevertheless 
producers  in  Montana  and  the  States  I 
mentioned  still  have  to  pay  the  50-cent 
assessment.  .     ,,     » 

Moreover  the  producers  in  Montana 
are  producers  that  do  not  produce  a 
surplus,  it  is  a  nonsurplus  State.  Con- 
sumers in  Montana  consume  the  milk 
produced  in  Montana. 

We  are  not  the  only  producers  that 
face  this  situation.  Producers  in  other 
States  I  mentioned  also  face  the  same 
inequity.  So  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  very  simple.  It  is  very 
fair  It  is  designed  to  address  this  in- 
equity. It  says  the  Secretary  shall 
have  discretion  to  exempt  those  proce- 
dures in  non-Federal  marketing  order 
States  from  the  50-cent  assessment. 

The  dairy  compromise  provides  a 
direct  subsidy  encouraging  the  slaugh- 
ter of  dairy  cows  in  direct  competition 
with  unsubsidized  beef  cattle  slaugh- 
ter U.S.  cattlemen  face  high  grain 
prices  drought  and  stressed  pastures- 
all  forcing  liquidation.  They  now  must 
also  face  the  prospect  of  the  dairy  in- 


Addendum  Capital  consumption  allowance 

Amount  available  tot  net  new  private 
investments 

I  Includes  net  foreign  investment  and  State  and  local  deficits 
Source  —Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 

ylccurocv  of  demand  estimates 
On  the  demand  side  estimates  could  be  a 
bit  too  high  since  the  present  recovery  may 
prove  weaker  than  the  recovery  from  the 
1973-75  recession,  although  to  date  it  has 
proved  to  be  remarkably  strong.  This  would 
push  the  credit  conflict  to  a  later  date. 

Alternatively,  the  estimate  of  credit 
demand  could  possibly  prove  too  low  be- 
cause of  the  tax  cuts.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  1975  tax  rebates,  there  were  no 
tax  cuts  in  the  recovery  following  the  1973- 
75  recession-hence  our  estimates  do  not  ac- 
count for  them.  Together  with  pentup  con- 
sumer demand  for  durable  goods,  the  cuts 
might  increase  demand  and  move  the  prob- 
lem to  an  earlier  date. 

ylccurocv  of  timing  estimates 
The  timing  of  pressures  in  the  credit 
market  outlined  in  this  analysis  represents 
the  most  likely  projection.  While  crowding 
out  could  occur  in  the  credit  markets  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  postponed  to 
a  later  period.  A  reasonable  subjective  prob- 
ability distribution  would  be  that  there  is  a 
65  percent  probability  that  crowding  out 
will  begin  to  occur  in  early  1985.  a  25  per- 
cent probability  it  will  begin  to  occur  by 
mid-1984,  an  8  percent  probability  it  will  not 
occur  until  1986,  and  a  2  percent  probability 
it  will  not  occur  at  all. 

CONCLUSION 

Pressures  on  the  credit  markets  are  likely 
to  arise  in  early  1985  and  increase  through- 
out the  year.  Available  domestic  nonfinan- 
cial credit  was  estimated  by  extrapolating 
from  its  historical  relationship  to  GNP. 
Demand  for  credit  was  projected  based  on 
the  experience  following  the  1973-75  reces- 
skjn  and  the  forecast  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  economy  should  be  able  to  accommo- 
date credit  demands  through  1984,  but  after 
that  demand  pressures  grow  progressively 
higher. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further    morning    business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DAIRY  AND  TOBACCO 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  Ib^y. 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S  1529)  to  stabilize  a  temporary 
imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  to  enable  milk  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  P'ofuc  promotion 
to  adjust  the  support  levels  for  the  1983  and 
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dustry  being  paid  not  to  produce  milk 
and  also  being  paid  to  put  more  beef 
on  the  market. 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion provides  some  startling  figures.  If 
the  dairy  incentive  payment  program 
attracted  participation  like  that  in  the 
PIK  grain  program,  dairy  cow  slaugh- 
ter could  be  increased  by  3.5  million 
head  in  a  matter  of  months.  This  addi- 
tional cow  slaughter  would  be  equal  to 
half  of  the  total  cow  slaughter  in  1982. 
I  cannot  put  my  stamp  of  approval 
on  a  dairy  program  that  will  further 
depress  beef  cattle  prices. 

If  the  50-cent  assessment  does  not 
put  the  dairymen  in  my  State  out  of 
business,  they  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  a  diversion  payment  for 
cutting  their  production  by  5  to  30 
percent.  This  $10  per  hundredweight 
payment  may  look  too  good  to  pass  up. 
Two  major  problems  would  result  if 
dairy  production  is  cut  in  Montana  in 
this  way. 

First,  if  production  is  reduced  we 
will  be  forced  to  import  milk  from 
Washington  Stale,  Wyoming,  or  some- 
where even  more  distant.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  of  transportation  the 
cost  to  consumers  would  skyrocket.  If 
the  price  of  milk  increases  dramatical- 
ly, no  amount  of  market  promotion 
will  convince  consumers  to  buy  more 
dairy  products.  In  short,  Montana 
would  fall  into  a  chaotic  marketing 
system— not  an  orderly  one. 

The  second  problem  that  would 
result  from  reducing  dairy  production 
in  Montana  and  other  areas  is  the  in- 
creased marketing  of  dairy  cattle. 
Dairy  cattle  would  directly  compete 
with  beef  cattle  in  the  marketplace. 
Selling  additional  cattle  to  slaughter 
would  force  down  already  depressed 
beef  prices  even  further. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  efforts 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  reforming 
the  present  dairy  program.  The  cur- 
rent 50-cent  assessments  do  nothing  to 
curb  production.  They  do,  however, 
impose  an  undue  hardship  on  many 
dairy  farmers  across  the  country.  The 
current  assessments  must  be  re- 
pealed—I think  most  of  us  agree  with 
that. 

The  dairy  compromise  before  us  is 
no  more  palatable  to  many  dairymen 
or  consumers  than  the  current  assess- 
ments. My  amendment  would  correct  a 
basic  inequity  in  the  compromise  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  closely  to  this  amend- 
ment, weigh  it  carefully,  and  put 
themselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  dairy- 
men in  these  States  that  I  mentioned 
so  that  we  can  come  up  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out  earlier,  amend- 
ments similar  to  this  one  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  already  during 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  Senate 
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r.^  tH»  nth.r  hand,  much  of  New       That  is  what  the  amendment,  as  I 


There  are  many  States  in  this  situa- 
«v,     Tt    ic   nnt    iiist    Montana.   As   the 
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has  rejected  the  amendments  princi- 
pally because  of  the  recognition  that 
the  bill  c(  ntains  a  very  carefully  craft- 
ed compromise  on  the  dairy  program. 
The  compromise  takes  into  account 
differenc<s  in  the  various  States  as  to 
the  prodi  ction  of  milk  and  the  distri- 
bution of  milk,  the  sale  of  milk,  but  ac- 
commodaies  such  differences  within  a 
program. 
Senator  from  Montana  is 
throws  us  into  an  area  of  the 
He,  himself,  has  indicated 
may  be  asi  unknown 
milk  exempted  or  an  un- 
certain percentage  of  the  total 
exempted.  I  do  not  think 
knows  precisely  what  impact 
d  have  on  the  overall  pro- 
great  deal  of  milk  is  ex- 
the  diversion  program, 
program  could  not  be  operated  ef- 
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what   has  already  been 
who   are   in   the   States 
is  no  particular  surplus 
benefiting  from  the  pro- 
benefit   from   the   price 
are  established,  whether  or 
irould  have  to  make  a  contri- 

the  fund  or  not. 
question  of  fairness,  on  the 
practicality,  on  the  ques- 
we  are  going  to  have  a 
;hat   works   at   all,   on   the 
jf   whether   we   can    really 
surplus  that  exists,  we  can 
the  answers  will  depend 
or  not  we  have  a  nation- 
that  treats  all  producers 
Every  loophole  that  is  built 
,  as  we  have  learned  from 
will  be  a  great  attrac- 
magnet,  to  draw  more  and 
through    that    loop- 
the  amendment  could 
producers  who  produce 
area  not  under  a  Federal 
order  from  participating  in 
paid  diversion  program, 
that  the  Senator  from 
night  be  willing  to  modify 
I    propose    that   we 
Department  of  Agriculture 
a  study.  This  is  an  area 
does  need  investiga- 
what  impact  it  would  have 
program. 
,  of  course,  we  would  have 
the  amendment,  principally 
that  it  would,  first,  de- 
has  been  so  carefully  put 
would  probably  make  it 
to  pass  any  kind  of  dairy 
and  second,  even  if  we  were 
it,  we  would  have  such  a 
the  program,  such  a  loop- 
there  is  no  assurance  that  it 
way  accomplish  the  ob- 
we  are  trying  to  accom- 
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Mr.  President,  I  have 

prc^blems  with  the  amendment. 

with    the   distinguished 

J  rom    Montana.    What    he 


wishes  is  simply  to  exempt  his  State. 
And  everyone  can  understand  that  be- 
cause all  Senators  would  like  to 
exempt  their  States. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  one  provi- 
sion which  relates  to  a  producer  who 
does  not  market  milk  to  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.  No  producer 
does.  The  amendment  is  a  bit  defec- 
tive, but  I  know  that  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

But  this  amendment  would  exempt 
from  the  assessment  and  paid  diver- 
sion program  those  producers  in  areas 
not  covered  by  a  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  sympathize  with  my 
colleague's  desire  to  exempt  his  State's 
producers  from  this  facet  of  the  com- 
promise. I  have  heard  that  all  over 
this  Chamber.  We  could  all  be  popular 
back  home  by  offering  such  an  amend- 
ment. And  that  may  be  the  way  to  go. 

But  we  have  already  voted  on  this 
proposition  and  we  have  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors out  today.  Speaking  for  this  side 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  I  just 
cannot  accept  in  good  faith  this 
amendment,  because  the  Senate  has 
already  voted  on  this  proposition  and 
Senators  have  left.  I  know  it  is  Friday 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  here 
working,  but  the  fact  is  there  are  a  lot 
of  Senators  out  on  both  sides. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again 
that  a  significant  portion  of  U.S.  milk 
production  occurs  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders,  and  to 
exempt  this  production  could  subvert 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  So  if 
you  do  not  want  a  program,  offer 
amendments  like  this. 

I  go  back  to  the  statement  I  made 
yesterday.  We  have  a  fragile  coalition 
on  all  of  these  farm  matters  including 
cattle,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  all  the 
rest.  I  want  to  be  cooperative  with  all 
of  the  commodities.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  those  producers  who  live  in 
areas  covered  by  the  Federal  orders  to 
adopt  any  amendment  of  this  sort. 
Either  we  are  going  to  have  the  pro- 
gram or  we  are  not. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Will  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  yield  for  a  question  in 
connection  with  this  subject? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  rather  finish 
my  statement,  but  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Senator  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  may 
complete  his  statement  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Whatever  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders  are 
part  of  a  broad  program  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  So  this  is  no  new  thing. 
Under  this  authority,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  help  sta- 


bilize market  conditions  by  issuing 
Federal  orders  which  apply  to  han- 
dlers of  milk  and  its  products.  In  its 
simplest  terms,  a  marketing  order,  a 
milk  marketing  order,  is  a  legal  instru- 
ment issued,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  affected  producers,  to  provide  the 
ground  rules  for  transactions  between 
producers  and  buyers  of  grade  A  milk 
in  a  specific  geographic  area. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  about,  as  I  recall,  46  milk 
marketing  orders  in  effect.  Last  year, 
about  69  percent  of  all  milk  sold  to 
processing  plants  and  dealers,  and 
about  81  percent  of  the  fluid  grade  de- 
liveries in  the  United  States,  were  reg- 
ulated by  these  orders.  Through  this 
amendment,  then,  31  percent  of  milk 
sold  to  plants  and  19  percent  of  all 
fluid  grade  deliveries  would  be  exempt 
from  the  assessment.  Acceptance  of 
this  amendment  would  effectively  un- 
dermine the  support  for  the  compro- 
mise and  thus  take  the  steam  out  of 
the  movement  to  replace  the  current 
assessment  program.  Farmers  would 
have  to  continue  to  pay  the  present  $1 
per  hundredweight  assessment  under 
those  circumstances. 

Now,  let  me  put  it  like  it  is,  Mr. 
President.  Senators  really  have  a 
choice  of  continuing  the  obviously  un- 
desired  situation  now  or  the  compro- 
mise which  moves  us  several  steps  in 
the  right  direction  of  getting  this 
matter  under  control. 

There  is  no  other  option. 

This  amendment  will  break  down 
what  I  call  repeatedly  the  fragile  coali- 
tion. While  many— including  myself— 
do  not  like  certain  aspects  of  the  com- 
promise, it  is  the  best  we  can  do  if  we 
want  to  move  away  from  the  horren- 
dous situation  that  we  now  have. 

That  is  the  choice.  This  amendment, 
in  effect,  like  the  one  yesterday,  is  a 
killer  amendment  in  terms  of  doing 
anything  about  a  bad  situation.  It  is 
like  the  little  boy  holding  a  fish  in  his 
hand  saying,  "Hold  still,  little  fish.  I 
am  not  going  to  hurt  you.  I  am  just 
going  to  gut  you." 

It  is  not  apparent,  furthermore,  that 
there  is  any  correlation  between  pro- 
duction under  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  and  sales  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. For  example,  under  this 
amendment  we  would  be  exempting  all 
but  1  percent  of  the  production  in 
California,  since  that  State  is  not 
under  a  Federal  marketing  order. 
However,  purchases  of  surplus  dairy 
products  from  California  have  ac- 
counted for  19  percent  of  the  total 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chase costs  for  dairy  products  during 
the  years  1979-82. 

Do  we  want  to  burden  the  taxpayers 
with  respect  to  California?  Let  them 
have  it  both  ways?  The  Senate  will 
have  to  make  a  choice  on  that. 


On  the  other  hand,  much  of  New 
Jersey  does  fall  under  a  Federal  order. 
Still  the  producers  in  New  Jersey  last 
year  were  responsible  for  only  0.3  per- 
cent of  CCC  expenditures.  Thus,  to 
exempt  California  from  the  program 
and  not  exempt  the  producers  in  New 
Jersey  seems  to  be  patently  unfair. 

Maybe  we  want  to  go  to  the  situa- 
tion where  we  just  say,  "What  we  have 
is  just  fine.  Just  pile  up  these  surplus- 
es Do  not  do  anything  about  it."  But  i 
do  not  think  the  Senate  really  wants 
to  do  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  formulating  a 
new  farm  bill  which  will  take  care  of 
the  situation  he  is  talking  about.  We 
begin  that  in  January  1985.  I  am  in- 
volved  in   an   election    in   November 
1984    It  may  be  that  I  ought  to  say. 
"They  will  begin  it."  But  in  any  case 
in  January  of  1985  we  will  need  all  of 
the  input  we  can  have  about  solving 
this  problem.   In  the   meantime,   we 
ought  not  destroy  what  little  hope  we 
have  of  bringing  down  surpluses. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  us  to 
modify  his  amendment,  or  if  he  will 
modify  it  along  the  lines  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  suggested,  we  will 
work  with  him,  fully  understanding 
the  way  he  feels  about  it.  If  he  does 
not  I  will  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  do  so  with  regret,  main- 
taining the  highest  degree  possible  in 
our  friendship. 
Mr.     PROXMIRE     addressed     the 

Oh3,ir 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   I 
will  speak  very  briefly. 

We  have  a  national  milk  supply  and 
the  dairy  price  support  program  influ- 
ences prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
milk  in  every  State-Wisconsin,  Mon- 
tana, Kentucky,  and  so  on.  By  under- 
girding  the  price  structure  for  all  milk, 
the  price  support  program  effectively 
provides  all  dairy  farmers  a  minimum 
degree  of  price  assurance  whether 
their  milk  is  sold  to  a  cheese  plant  in 
Wisconsin  or  to  a  fluid  milk  processor 
in  Florida,  or  sold  in  the  Montana  area 
by  Montana  producers. 

Several  States  have  developed  and 
maintain  State  milk  marketing  pro- 
grams that  provide  some  additional 
price  or  market  assurance  to  their 
dairy  farmers.  For  the  most  part, 
these  programs  deal  with  the  pricing 
of  milk  eligible  for  the  fluid  market_ 
None  of  them  eliminate  the  effect  of 
the  price  support  program,  however. 

At  present,  some  13  States  utilize  a 
State  marketing  program  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  milk  Produced  within 
their  borders.  These  include  Califor- 
nia Maine,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Oregon 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 


That  is  what  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  do.  It  would  exempt 
these  13  States  from  the  assessment. 
In  1982,  the  combined  milk  production 
in  these  States  was  43.9  billion  pounds, 
32  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction. The  Baucus  amendment 
would  take  32  percent,  one-third,  of 
the  milk  production  out  of  the  bill. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  only  be  to- 
tally inequitable  to  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  milk  producers  across  the 
country;  it  would  effectively  guarantee 
the  failure  of  the  program. 

The  differing  regional  and  market- 
ing conditions  across  the  country  were 
fully  considered  as  the  dairy  compro- 
mise was  developed  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  administration 
representatives.  The  need  to  address 
the  current  problem  on  a  national 
basis  is  recognized  by  dairy  farmers 
across  the  country  and  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  support  expressed  for  the  com- 
promise by  the  administration  and  a 
broad  bipartisan  coalition  within  the 
Congress. 

Carving  out  exemptions  for  tnis 
group  or  that  region  or  a  number  of 
States  would  simply  weaken  the  entire 
effort  and  place  a  still  greater  burden 
on  those  producers  not  exempted. 

Mr   President,  I  have  great  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Montana,   but    I   do   think   what   his 
amendment  would  do  would  be  literal- 
ly to  gut  this  bill.  I  think  if  this  hap- 
pened the  bill  would  have  no  prospect 
of  working.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
provide  for  a  reduction  in  production 
but  then  exempt  one-third  of  all  the 
producers  from  that.  The  fact  is  we  do 
have  a  national  milk  market,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  I  do  think  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  as  I  say,  would  simply 
finish,  would  end.  the  effectiveness  of 
these    programs    that    have    been    so 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. Therefore.  I  hope  the  amendment 

will  be  rejected.  ,    ..    ^v,  • 

Mr  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Let 
me  make  a  few  observations. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  lead  this  body  to  conclude  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  trying  to 
provide  a  special  provision  for  his  own 
State.  That  is  the  implication. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  there  are 
already  exemptions  in  the  present  law 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  State 
of  Alaska.  There  are  exemptions. 

Second,  this  amendment  that  I  am 
offering  benefits  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolina  producers 
would  benefit  by  the  provision  that  1 
am  suggesting  because  North  Carolina 
is  in  the  same  situation. 


There  are  many  States  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  just  Montana.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  mentioned, 
there  are  roughly  the  portions  of  12 
States  that  are  in  this  situation.  It  is 
not  just  one  of  50  States  that  this  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  even  if  it 
were  that  the  situation  only  applied  to 
the  State  of  Montana,  I  would  proudly 
be   standing   here   making   the   same 
case.  I  would  do  so  because  it  is  my 
right  and  also  because  it  is  my  obliga- 
tion. But  mainly  because  Montana  is 
being  treated  unfavorably,  as  are  pro- 
ducers in  the  other  11  or  12  States.  In 
all  the  comments  we  have  heard,   I 
have  not  heard  any  Senator  say  that 
the  situation  that  Montana  faces  is 
fair.  There  is  an  implicit  ring  in  their 
words,  that  they  are  agreeing  that  the 
dairymen  and  producers  in  Montana 
and  other  States  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  comparatively  less  fair  for  those 
producers  than  for  producers  in  Feder- 
al market  order  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  heard 
basically  is  that  there  is  this  fragile  co- 
alition, we  do  not  want  to  upset  the 
fragile  coalition  the  committee  has 
come  up  with.  Part  of  the  legislative 
process  is  to  work  to  mold  and  shape 
legislation  as  it  goes  through  the  proc- 
ess. This  Senator  is  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  improves  the  bill. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  only  one  part  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  the  other  body,  has 
not  taken  up  this  bill  yet.  The  bill  m 
the  other  body  has  not  yet  reached 
the  floor.  There  will  be  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  further  correcting  and 
modifying  amendments  to  make  a 
better  deal  in  the  other  body.  When 
we  go  to  conference,  there  is  a  chance 
to  modify  it  in  conference,  too.  It  is  all 
part  of  the  process. 

So,  I  find  it  difficult  to  swallow  the 
argument  that  this  is  a  fragile  coali- 
tion, leaping  into  the  unknown,  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  amend  the  com- 
promise bill  before  us. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  the  floor 
this  morning,  well,  let  us  have  a  study: 
let  us  look  at  it.  You  know,  let  us  not 
force  the  issue;  the  coalition  is  too 
fragile. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  studies. 
We  have  had  lots  of  studies.  There  was 
a  dairy  study  mandated  by  the  1981 
farm  bill.  Where  is  it?  What  happened 
to  that  study? 

Further,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  or  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  going  to  be  able  in  1985  to 
help  fashion  a  better  solution.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  both,  appropri- 
ately and  property,  face  our  constitu- 
ents in  1984.  The  voters  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Montana  will  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  send  us  back  here 
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line  11,  insert  after  the  period 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
(  xemptions  from  the  provisions 
paragraph  to  a  producer  if  the  pro- 
produce  any  quantity  of  milk 
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BAICUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ye  Ls  and  nays  on  the  amend- 


PF  ESIDING 


Is 

is  a 


OFFICER 
sufficient  second?  There 
^cond. 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  may  I 
of  the  modified  amend- 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  eissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  F»resident.  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary, at  his  discretion,  to  apply  the 
milk  assessment  and  paid  diversion 
only  to  producers  who  produce  milk  in 
a  production  area  specified  in  a  Feder- 
al milk  marketing  order.  I  think  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  compromise,  of  ruining 
the  compromise  dairy  program  that 
people  have  tried  to  craft.  I  think  it 
would  destroy  the  efforts  that  the 
committee  and  others  have  made  over 
the  past  several  months.  Let  me  point 
out  a  few  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment must  be  rejected. 

First  of  all.  it  applies  to  producers 
producing  milk  in  a  production  area 
specified  in  a  Federal  order.  In  other 
words.  Federal  orders  do  not  regulate 
milk  production,  they  regulate  han- 
dlers in  certain  geographic  regions.  A 
producer  in  a  regulated  area  might  sell 
the  milk  to  a  handler  outside  of  that 
area;  thus,  his  milk  would  not  be  regu- 
lated by  the  order. 

Also,  producers  outside  the  market- 
ing order  area  might  ship  milk  to  a 
regulated  handling  area;  thus,  the 
milk  would  be  covered  by  the  order. 

For  example,  in  the  Senator's  own 
State  of  Montana,  there  are  producers 
shipping  milk  to  handlers  regulated 
under  the  inland  empire  marketing 
order  covering  parts  of  Washington 
and  Idaho,  outside  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  The  question  here  is.  How 
would  this  work?  It  would  not  work. 

I  think  there  is  a  basic  reason  why 
we  ought  not  to.  No.  1,  destroy  the 
compromise  and.  No.  2,  adopt  an 
amendment  that  would  create  further 
confusion  and  further  trouble  in  the 
overall  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  defeat  this  amendment  by  a  ta- 
bling motion  or  a  simple  up  or  down 
vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Mr.  Baucus.  This  amendment  will 
exempt  dairy  producers  in  non-Federal 
milk  marketing  areas  from  the  assess- 
ment on  milk  production  and  from  the 
paid  diversion  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands 
of  dairy  producers  across  this  Nation 
who  are  understandably  opposed  to 
the  assessment  on  commercially  mar- 
keted milk,  and  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  not  attracted  to  the  concept 
of  a  paid  diversion  program.  Many  of 


those  who  oppose  both  the  assessment 
and  the  diversion  program  produce 
milk  in  areas  where  that  commodity  is 
now,  or  traditionally  has  been,  in 
short  supply.  Many  of  these  dairy 
farmers  also  operate  under  State-con- 
trolled milk  markets,  such  as  is  the 
case  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Dairy  farmers  in  these  State-order 
areas  do  not  have  their  milk  prices  set 
by  the  Federal  support  level.  They  do 
not  directly  benefit  from  the  Federal 
dairy  price  support  program  which  has 
recently  constituted  an  artificial  in- 
centive to  overproduce.  They  are  not  a 
significant  contributor  to  the  current 
surplus  problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inequitable  to  ask 
dairy  farmers  to  finance  the  cost  of  a 
Federal  milk  price  support  and  diver- 
sion program  which  does  not  benefit 
them  and  in  which  they  have  no  desire 
to  participate.  By  eliminating  the  as- 
sessment, along  with  the  right  of  di- 
version program  participation,  in  non- 
Federal  milk  market  areas  we  can  add 
a  greater  degree  of  fairness  to  this 
dairy  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  in  South  Carolina  the 
$100  assessment  is  costing  the  dairy  in- 
dustry $450,000  a  month,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1,285  for  the  typical  milk  pro- 
ducer. In  other  words,  the  assessment 
has  largely  taxed  away  their  profit 
margin.  An  auctioneer  in  my  State 
who  handles  a  large  percentage  of  the 
farm  dispersals  has  informed  my 
office  that  he  has  a  long  list  of  dairy 
farmers  who  are  requesting  his  serv- 
ices to  liquidate  their  herds. 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State  forced  out 
of  business  one  after  the  other  be- 
cause of  this  heavy  tax  on  their  milk 
production.  The  Southeast  is  generally 
short  of  fluid  milk  now,  and  if  South 
Carolinians  and  Southeastern  citizens 
are  to  continue  to  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fresh,  locally  produced  milk, 
this  unjust  and  counterproductive  as- 
sessment must  be  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  vast  differences  exist  in  various 
regions  of  the  country  within  the 
dairy  industry.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
fashion  a  dairy  program  that  will  sat- 
isfy all  factions  of  our  national  dairy 
industry.  In  my  view,  this  amendment 
takes  these  differences  into  account 
and  makes  the  program  more  suitable 
for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  substantially  revise  the  dairy  com- 
promise that  was  worked  out  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  simply  nar- 
rows the  focus  to  Federal  milk  market- 
ing areas  where  the  present  costly  sur- 
pluses have  been  occurring.  This  is  a 
workable  solution  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  resulted  from  the  as- 
sessment on  commercially  marketed 
milk.  It  does  not  place  any  undue 
burden  on  dairy  producers  in  any  area 
of  the  country,  and  it  will  greatly  im- 


prove the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of 
our  dairy  price  support  program. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  tabling  motion. 
Because  of  my  high  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  I  hesitate  to  do  that, 
but  duty  calls.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  prac- 
tice in  that  regard.  If  no  other  Senator 
is  now  seeking  recognition,  I  move  to 
table  the  Baucus  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Arm- 
strong),    the     Senator     from     New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.   Durenberger), 
the   Senator   from   Washington   (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.    Hawkins),    the    Senator    from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.   Laxalt), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),   and 
the    Senator     from     Wyoming     (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN).  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  are  absent  on  official 
business.  ^     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  287  Leg.] 
YEAS-58 


Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danfonh 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

East 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Hatch 
Hatfield 


Armstrong 

Boren 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Glenn 


Abdnor 

Bingaman 

Byrd 

Andrews 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Baker 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Biden 

Burdick 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

NAYS- 12 

Hecht 
Kassebaum 
Melcher 
Rudman 

NOT  VOTING 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Mathias 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Specter 
Thurmond 
Warner 
Wilson 
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McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Percy 

Pryor 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Trible 

Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Baucus'  amendment  (No.  2307.  as 
modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2312 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  barter,  under  existing  provisions  of 
law.  commodities  (especially  dairy  prod- 
ucts) owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  materials  produced  in  for- 
eign countries) 

Mr.  KASTEN  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2312,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nickles.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  38,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

BARTER  OF  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Sec  124.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
change or  barter,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  under  the  provisions  of  law  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b).  commodities  (espe- 
cially dairy  products)  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials, 
goods,  and  equipment  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are— 


(1)  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h)), 

(2)  section  310  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-480,  as  amended:  7  U.S.C. 
1692).  and 

(3)  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431). 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Tower,  Jepsen,  Boren,  and  Grassley 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  want  to  save  the  taxpayer's  dollars, 
promote  our  national  security,  and 
assist  those  in  need.  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  that  fulfills  all  of  these 
goals. 

My  amendment  urges  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  utilize  to  a  maximum 
extent  the  authorities  that  he  already 
possesses  under  current  law  to  barter 
surplus  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
materials,  goods,  and  equipment  pro- 
duced overseas  that  we  need  for  our 
national  security  stockpiles. 

Under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  of  1979,  the 
administration  is  rebuilding  our  stock- 
piles. The  purpose  of  the  act  passed  by 
Congress  is  "•  *  *  to  decrease  and  pre- 
clude •  •  •  a  dangerous  and  costly  de- 
pendence by  the  United  States  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supplies  *  '  *  in 
times  of  national  emergency." 

Already  some  $11  billion  worth  of 
critical  materials  have  been  procured 
for  these  stockpiles.  These  purchases 
are  costing  our  constituents  money.  At 
the  same  time,  USDA  is  purchasing 
and  storing  at  taxpayer  expense  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  while  de- 
pressed commodity  prices  are  forcing 
many  farmers  into  bankruptcy. 
Through  barter,  we  can  save  money 
and  remove  agricultural  surpluses 
from  the  commercial  market. 

Between  1950  and  1967,  USDA  had 
an  active  barter  program  under  which 
some  60  strategic  materials,  valued  at 
$1.2  billion,  were  secured  from  more 
than  50  nations  in  exchange  for  sur- 
plus, USDA-owned  agricultural  com- 
modities. Since  1967,  only  one  further 
barter  agreement  has  been  enacted: 
An  agreement  with  Jamaica  to  trade 
surplus  milk-based  products  for  baux- 
ite. 

It  is  only  commonsense  that  the 
Government  more  actively  pursues  this 
avenue  of  trade  that  has  a  proven 
track  record.  Some  20  percent  of  world 
trade  is  already  conducted  through 
barter.  And  America's  major  corpora- 
tions—including McDonnell-Douglas, 
Northrup,  and  Pepsico— have  active 
barter  programs. 

No  new  legislation  is  needed  to  reap 
these  benefits.  The  administration  al- 
ready has  the  authority.  All  that  we 
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President,     this     amendment 

that  it  is  the  sense  of 

that   barter  agreements   be 

all  possible  extent. 

ective  is  to  urge  the  adminis- 

aggressively  pursue  and  use 

authority  which  they  have 

to  barter  agreements. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
named  as  a  cosponsor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
THURMOND.    Mr.    President. 
Senator  add  my  name  onto 
amen  dment? 


HIILMS 


h:  SLMS. 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    President,    com- 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 

amen|dment  supporting  barter.  At 
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Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senator 
Carolina  be  added  as  a  co- 


C<lmmittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
Forestry   recognized   the 
;he  increased  use  of  barter  of 
agricultual  commodities  by  adopting 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
Nebraska  (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  in 
Equity  Act,  reported  earli- 
— S.  822.  Another  member 
Vgriculture    Committee,    the 
S<  nator  from  Iowa,  has  intro- 
leitislation  that  would  provide 
enhanced  barter  opportunities  for 
agricultural  products. 

from    Texas,    Senator 

also  introduced  a  bill  that 

elijninate  a  number  of  the  road- 

now  exist  in  current  law 

to  the  barter  of  agricul- 


committee   continues   to 
interest  in  these  various 
I  let  Senators  know  that  I 
for  a  hearing  by  the  Corn- 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
early   next    year.    I    expect 
committee   will   be   able   to 
recommendation  to  the  Senate 
ba  rter  issue  soon  thereafter. 
n  igards  to  the  pending  amend- 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
no  objection  to  it.  Passage  of 
amehdment  will  set  the  stage  for 
c(  insideration  of  this  issue  by 
Sena  ;e. 

Prpsident.  I  have  indicated  my 
of   this   amendment   by  co- 
it. 
support  the  Senator's  amend- 

jdPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

cpmmend  my  colleague,  Sena- 

for  his  initiative  in  intro- 


ducing this  amendment.  This  past 
June  I  introduced  S.  1703,  which 
would  require  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  barter  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  minerals  designated  for  priori- 
ty acquisition  for  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. 

The  gist  of  the  legislation  is  to  have 
USD  A  dispose  of  15  percent  of  its  sur- 
plus dairy  products  in  each  of  the  next 
2  years. 

Currently,  the  dairy  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  are  valued  at  over  $3.25  billion. 
These  stocks  include  over  476  million 
pounds  of  butter,  891  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  1.33  billion  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk. 

Even  with  the  movement  of  some  of 
this  dairy  surplus  through  domestic 
and  international  donation  programs, 
procurement  and  storage  costs  for  the 
uncommitted  dairy  stocks  continue  to 
mount. 

Over  the  past  year  (July  16,  1982,  to 
July  15,  1983)  the  butter  stocks  in- 
creased by  33  million  pounds  or  7.4 
percent,  the  cheese  stocks  increased 
107  million  pounds  or  13.6  percent, 
and  the  nonfat  dry  milk  stocks  in- 
creased 202  million  pounds  or  17.9  per- 
cent. 

It  seems  to  me  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  swapping  some  of  our  sur- 
plus dairy  products  for  the  strategic 
and  critical  materials  that  our  country 
needs  makes  good  sense. 

We  have  been  encouraging  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  the  barter  author- 
ity that  exists  and  have  introduced 
some  measures  that  would  strengthen 
or  open  up  new  methods  of  reaching  a 
better  balance  in  these  two  areas. 

In  cosponsoring  this  resolution,  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  not  attempting  to 
place  the  burden  of  the  barter  transac- 
tions on  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  rather  in  the  hands  of  the 
private  traders  who  are  better 
equipped  for  trading. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  would  like  to  urge  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  important  topic  by  early  next 
year.* 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na for  his  support  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  It  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  2312)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2313 


(Purpose:  To  require  that  the  dairy  promo- 
tion  assessment   be   levied   on   imported 
milk  and  milk  products) 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.   President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from   South    Dakota   (Mr. 
PRESSLER)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bentsen  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2313. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  21,  insert  "and  on  all  milk 
and  milk  products  imported  into  the  United 
States"  after  "use". 

On  page  27.  line  5,  insert  "and  each  person 
importing  milk  or  milk  products  into  the 
United  States"  after  "the  producer". 

On  page  27,  line  7,  insert  "or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof"  after  "hundredweights". 

On  page  27,  line  8,  insert  "or  imported  by 
the  importer"  after  "producer." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  please  suspend?  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  that  the 
Senator  can  be  heard?  Senators  wish- 
ing to  have  conversations  please  retire 
from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  to  S.  1529, 
the  dairy  price  support  legislation,  will 
expand  the  authority  for  the  promo- 
tional assessment  to  include  imported 
dairy  products.  As  the  legislation  is 
currently  written,  a  15  cent  per  hun- 
dredweight fee  will  be  assessed  on  all 
domestic  milk  production  to  finance  a 
dairy  promotion  program. 

The  program  will  encourage  consum- 
ers to  use  more  milk  products,  thus  in- 
suring a  demand  for  dairy  products. 
However,  not  only  domestically-pro- 
duced dairy  products  will  benefit  from 
increased  consumption— so  will  im- 
ported dairy  products.  It  is  only  fair 
that  importers  of  dairy  products  also 
help  finance  a  promotion  program. 

Dairy  imports  are  a  small  percentage 
of  total  dairy  production,  but  a  promo- 
tional assessment  on  them  would  still 
raise  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 
In  1982,  2.5  billion  pounds  of  dairy 
products  or  1.8  percent  of  domestic 
production  were  imported.  A  15  cent 
per  hundredweight  assessment  on 
these  products  would  have  raised  ap- 
proximately $3.7  million  in  1982.  The 
small  fee  would  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  consumer  prices. 

My  amendment  also  addresses  the 
fairness  of  the  assessment  program.  If 
domestic  producers  are  to  be  assessed 
a  fee  to  promote  dairy  products,  then 
importers  of  foreign  dairy  products 
should  also  be  assessed  a  fee.  Charging 
assessments  for  promotion  or  research 
to  importers  is  not  new.  The  1981  farm 


bill  included  the  Floral  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act,  which  re- 
quires importers  to  pay  the  same  fees 
as  domestic  producers.  Efforts  have 
also  been  made  by  other  commodity 
growers  to  include  assessments  on  im- 
porters. If  importers  are  going  to  bene- 
fit from  domestic  programs,  then  they 
should  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  take  a  look 
at  the  fact  sheet  on  this  amendment 
to  expand  the  assessment  fee  to  in- 
clude dairy  imports. 

This  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
GATT  because  we  are  treating  the  im- 
ported products  the  same  as  we  are 
treating  the  products  which  are  grown 
in  our  own  country. 

But  if  those  imported  products  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sales  the 
same  as  our  domestic  products,  then 
the  same  promotion  fee  should  be  as- 
scsscd. 

In  1982.  2.5  billion  pounds  of  dairy 
products,  valued  at  $612  million,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

Dairy  imports  in  1982  equalled  1.8 
percent  of  domestic  production. 

A  15  cent  per  hundredweight  assess- 
ment on  imports  in  1982  would  have 
generated  $3.7  million.  The  $3.7  mil- 
lion assessed  by  the  fee  would  have 
equalled  only  0.06  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  dairy  product  imports. 

This  amendment  is  equitable  in  re- 
quiring promotional  fee  assessments 
against  dairy  imports  and  domestic 
production  without  imposing  excessive 
dairy  price  increases. 

This  would  really  put  the  imports  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  domestic  prod- 
ucts are,  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  not  a  violation  of  GATT, 
and  it  is  something  that  we  should  do. 
Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment  I 
would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,       , 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

We  have  been  in  a  huddle,  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  trying  to  figure  out 
some  way  in  which  we  can  be  helpful 
to  him  with  his  amendment. 


We  start  off  with  a  small  problem. 
Some  feel  that  the  amendment  is  un- 
constitutional since  it  provides  for  a 
tax,  which  it  does,  to  originate  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  several  questions.  First, 
let  me  ask  the  Senator,  who  would  col- 
lect this,  the  customs  service,  the  CCC. 
or  who?  How  would  you  implement 
this? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  would  probably 
be  collected  by  the  CCC  at  the  time  of 
import  when  it  comes  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  By  whom?  I  am  not 
trying  to  press  the  Senator.  Maybe 
Senator  Danforth  would  like  to  take 
over?  This  is  under  his  subcommittee. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
Presiding  Officer,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

If  an  assessment  is  imposed  at  the 
port  of  entry  and  if  it  is  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  is  it.  there- 
fore, a  tariff  and  must  it,  therefore, 
under  the  Constitution,  originate  in  a 
House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  Senator  that 
under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
points  of  order  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  bill  or  amendments  propos- 
ing to  raise  revenue  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  decision;  the  Chair 
or  Presiding  Officer  has  no  power  or 
authority  to  pass  thereon. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this 
amendment  would  impose  a  tariff; 
therefore,  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
to  attach  it  to  a  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respond  to  that?  Under  the  rules, 
may  I  respond  to  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
assessment  could  be  collected  by  the 
CCC.  which  now  has  machinery  to  col- 
lect it,  but  still  some  might  call  it  a 
tariff.  Essentially,  it  would  not  be  a 
tariff  for  bringing  products  into  the 
country  but  the  same  promotion  fee 
that  our  domestic  producers  are 
paying. 

I  would  not  want  this  to  be  classified 
as  a  tariff.  It  is  a  promotion  fee  for  the 
sale  of  those  products,  just  the  same 
as  our  domestic  products  are  assessed. 
The  imported  products  are  benefiting. 
It  would  not  be  a  tariff,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  any  Senators  who 
would  not  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  in  mind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion,  the   President,   and   Bill   Brock 


sent  me  over  to  Geneva  last  November 
to  make  the  kind  of  point  that  the 
Senator  is  implicitly  making  with  this 
amendment  when  I  attended  the 
GATT  ministerial  conference. 

But  we  have  to  do  something  about 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  a  lot  of 
these  countries  around  the  world. 
Clearly,  I  think  there  is  some  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  but  let  us  see. 

I  am  perfectly  willing— I  have  not 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky— but  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  then  study 
it  further  and  do  the  best  we  can  in 
conference. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  very  worried 
about  that  because  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  taken  out  in  conference.  I  think  we 
could  have  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
it.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
some  technical  reason  somebody  will 
come  up  with  and  say.  "Well,  this  is 
really  a  tariff,"  or  this  or  that. 

I  am  a  student  of  the  fine  speeches 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
on  this  subject.  We  have  to  start  doing 
something  in  this  whole  area  of  trade. 
This  is  a  very  constitutional  thing.  It 
is  not  an  import  tariff. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  on  it. 
because  I  would  like  it  to  stay  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this.  I 
know  there  are  some  Senators  waiting 
to  catch  airplanes.  I  have  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  might  well 
wish  to  reconsider  his  point  of  order 
and  have  a  vote  on  that  question. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  objecting  to 
that  point  of  order  in  the  sense  that 
we  do  not  consider  it  an  import  tariff. 
We  consider  it  an  assessment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  Chair  is  obliged  to  put 
this  question  to  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
will  not  rule  on  it. 

Here  is  the  difference  in  the  vote 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  If  I 
have  to  vote  on  a  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, if  I  have  to  vote  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  feeling  absolutely 
persuaded  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
at  this  moment,  pending  further 
study,  I  am  going  to  have  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  with  which  I 
agree. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  his  feeling  is  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional because  he  considers  it  an 
import  tariff?  The  way  we  would  set  it 
up,  it  would  not  be  an  import  tariff.  It 
is  an  assessment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  that  I  withdrew  the  point  of 
order.  I  did  so  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture   Committee.    I    was   perfectly 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
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Now  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  doing  actually  by  his  amend- 
ment, though  he  does  not  refer  to  sec- 
tion 22.  is  to  force  the  issue.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  simply  has  not 
used  the  authority  under  the  law  that 
he  is  required  to  use  under  the  law.  He 
has  ignored  it  under  section  22,  and  we 
continually  import  dairy  products  into 
this  country  without  any  restrictions, 
without  applying  a  quota  to  it— not  all 
of  them,  but  a  great  number  of  them— 
without  applying  a  quota  to  them  and 
without  applying  a  tariff  to  them,  to 
slow  that  down  and  help  operate  the 
agriculture  programs  we  have. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  the  amendment  is,  first 
of  all,  constitutional.  Second,  it  is 
clearly  within  the  intent  of  section  22, 
which  is  an  old  standing  law  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  enforced. 

So  the  point  of  order  can  be  voted 
upon.  I  hope  it  is  voted  upon  and 
voted  upon  correctly.  Indeed,  there 
should  be  no  point  of  order  lie  against 
it  and  that  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  to 
consider  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  As  I  understand, 
the  chairman  will  take  the  amend- 
ment and  I  will,  therefore,  vitiate  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  take  it  and  do  the 
best  I  can  in  conference.  The  Senator 
must  understand  that  I  agree  with 
him,  and  I  think  we  can  come  up  with 
a  satisfactory  solution.  But  I  wanted 
to  level  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  vitiated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  vitiated.  The  present 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  repeat  what  I  have  previ- 
ously said.  I  think  this  is  very  bad 
trade  policy.  I  think  it  would  put  us  in 
a  very  bad  position  in  dealing  with  the 
Europeans  in  what  I  think  is  going  to 
be  a  very  serious  situation  that  may 
happen  in  any  event. 


On  the  merits,  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
amendment.  My  hope  would  be  that  if 
it  is  taken,  it  be  dropped  in  conference. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  I  hope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dropping  it  in  conference. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  prepared  to 
ask  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays.  If  he 
does  so,  I  would  then  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  with 
the  legislative  history  being  the  intent 
to  drop  it  in  conference. 

Let  me  say  that  I,  too,  have  been 
concerned  for  a  number  of  years  about 
the  European  Community. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Senator  Danforth  was 
speaking  as  one  Member  with  convic- 
tion, but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  he  will  not  be 
a  conferee. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  give  a  little 
background.  For  9  years,  I  have  served 
in  Congress  and  I  am  always  told,  "Do 
not  offer  amendments  that  will  do 
anything  to  Europeans  because  they 
might  retaliate." 

This  is  just  saying  that  the  dairy 
products  coming  in  will  pay  the  same 
promotional  fees  as  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers would  pay.  That  is  what  they 
do  on  our  products  going  into  their 
countries  in  five  or  six  categories. 

I  admired  so  much  the  speeches  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
he  made  when  he  returned  from 
Geneva.  I  have  served  as  a  lawyer  in 
our  delegation  in  Geneva,  at  GATT. 
But  on  amendment  after  amendment, 
we  are  told,  "Do  not  do  this  because 
the  Europeans  might  retaliate." 

Well,  the  Europeans  have  retaliated 
in  every  which  way  and  so  have  the 
Japanese.  We  continue  to  be  the  good 
guys.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
the  message  across  is  to  start  taking 
some  strong  measures.  This  is  not  a 
very  strong  measure.  It  is  a  first  step. 

I  think  I  can  win  this  on  a  vote.  If 
there  is  legislative  history  that  indi- 
cates this  is  being  taken  to  be  dropped, 
I  will  not  accept  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
floor  is  open  to  whoever  seeks  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
who  offered  the  amendment  if  there  is 
to  be  a  rollcall  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  There  is  a  rollcall 
vote  ordered  on  the  amendment  but 
there  is  a  procedural  point  that  has 
been  raised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  Chair  has  no  authority  or  power 


to  pass  on  a  constitutional  point  of 
order.  The  Chair,  therefore,  submits 
the  question  to  the  Senate:  Is  it  in 
order  to  offer  the  pending  amendment 
on  constitutional  grounds  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Chair  re- 
state the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  in  order  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill? 
Those  in  favor  of  it  being  constitution- 
al will  vote  yea  and  those  not  in  favor 
will  vote  nay. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  Chair  will 
repeat,  if  a  Senator  believes  that  the 
amendment  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  is  a  tariff  originating  in  a 
Senate  bill,  if  a  Senator  believes  it  is 
unconstitutional,  how  would  the  Sena- 
tor vote?  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  vote  no. 

The  question  is,  Is  it  in  order  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing  bill?   Those   in   favor,   vote   yea; 
those  opposed,  vote  nay. 
Is  there  further  debate? 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.   President,   I 
would  much  rather  have  that  framed 
if  a  Senator  believes  that  placing  an 
assessment  on  European  products  the 
same  as  they  place  on  ours  domestical- 
ly, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
tariff,  and  is  not  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, he  should  vote  yes.  But  if  he  be- 
lieves their  products  should  be  sold  in 
the    same    market    as    ours    without 
paying   the    promotional    assessment, 
then  the  Senator  would  vote  no.  That 
is  the  way  I  would  frame  the  question. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  and  practices  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority  to   pass   on  such   a  point  of 
order.  The  Chair,  therefore,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  submits  the 
question  to  the  Senate.  Is  it  in  order  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Those  in  favor  will  vote  yea.  those 
opposed  vote  nay.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    MELCHER.    Will    the   Senator 
from   Missouri   yield   for   a   practical 
question? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 
Mr.    MELCHER.    The    Senator,    of 
course,  is  basing  his  call  for  a  determi- 
nation of  constitutionality  on  the  as- 
sessment only  in  this  amendment,  not 
the  assessment  that  would  be  raised 
by  the  rest  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Correct. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  see  any  inconsistency? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  does  not  because  this  amend- 
ment requires  a  duty  to  be  imposed  at 


the  border.  A  duty  imposed  at  the 
border  is  a  tariff.  A  tariff  under  the 
Constitution  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  assessment  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  called  a  tariff  at  the  border 
and,  therefore,  a  tax.  But  the  assess- 
ment that  is  required  from  the  milk 
producers  of  this  country  is  collected 
out  of  their  money.  To  make  this 
amendment  unconstitutional  we  are 
going  to  say  that  the  assessment  col- 
lected from  the  milk  producers  is  not  a 
tax.  To  me  it  seems  a  little  bit  incon- 
sistent. If  one  is  to  be  declared  a  tax, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  both  should 
be  declared  a  tax,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  language  is  used. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation that  we  find  ourselves  in  is  that 
the  Chair  has  properly  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  constitutional  question 
on  a  point  of  order  in  respect  to  this 
amendment.  I  have  been  tabling 
amendments,  or  attempting  to,  at  the 
request  of  the  managers  of  this  bill  for 
the  last  2  days.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that  now. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  a  ta- 
bling motion  in  order  notwithstanding 
the  submission  of  a  point  of  order  on  a 
constitutional  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  Pressler  amendment  on  the 
table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator    from    Wyoming    (Mr.    Simp- 


son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  25— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  288  Leg.] 
YEAS-47 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Andrews 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 


Abdnor 

Baucus 

Boren 

Byrd 

D'Amalo 

Exon 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 


Armstrong 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hawkins 


Dole 

Durenberger 

East 

Ford 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Cortan 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

NAYS-25 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Pressler 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 


NOT  VOTING-28 


Malsunaga 

Mattingly 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sjisser 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Wilson 


Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Mathias 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 


Nickles 

Percy 

Pryor 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  BA  KER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
wish  to  si  ate  two  things. 

First.  1  urge  Senators  to  remain  in 
the  Chainber.  because  votes  are  run- 
ning much  longer  than  they  should. 
Members  have  planes  to  catch.  I  have 
ventured  the  guess  that  we  could 
finish  bj  midaftemoon,  and  we  will 
not  make  it  if  we  do  not  stick  close  by. 

Second  I  wonder  if  the  managers 
can  give  me  some  idea  of  how  many 
amendments  and  how  many  roUcall 
votes  the  v  anticipate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HSLMS.  I  think  we  had  better 
poll  the  delegation.  First,  let  us  ask 
who  wan  s  to  get  away  from  here  by  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  B./"  KER.  I  will  not  do  that  on 
this  side.  Perhaps  the  manager  on  the 
Democra  ;ic  side  can  do  that. 

I  inquire  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
how  maiiy  amendments  do  we  know 
of? 

I  see  ti  10  hands  raised.  We  know  of 
two  on  tl  is  side. 

May  I  1  nquire  if  roUcall  votes  will  be 
required? 

I  suppcse  "perhaps"  is  the  best  way 
to  descril  e  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentuck; '. 

Mr.  HI  DDLESTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
inquire  on  this  side,  of  those  who  are 
here.  I  am  not  aware,  specifically,  of 
any  ame  idments  that  will  be  offered 
on  this  si  ie.  I  ask  those  present. 

I  do  no  t  see  any  hands  raised  at  this 
time,  so  I  hope  that  the  two  amend- 
ments tlat  have  been  identified  will 
be  the  or  ly  two. 

Mr.  B^.KER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor 

I  encourage  Senators  to  stay  here 
and  to  s(  ttle  for  a  voice  vote  if  at  all 
possible,  and  to  keep  the  debate  as 
short  as  possible,  because  Members  on 
both  side  s  are  trying  to  finish  this  bill 
by  about  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  E3:ON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  field  for  a  question? 

Mr.  B^KER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  E3:ON.  I  wonder  if  it  might  be 
possible  to  expedite  the  proceedings 
by  agreeing  now  to  a  time  limit  for 
final  p  issage,  regardless  of  the 
number  ( if  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
that.  I  s  lould  like  to  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  two  managers 
before  I  make  the  request;  so  let  me 
get  starti  id  on  that. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2314 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  dairy  production 
stabilizajtion    program,    establish    a   mini- 
for  class  I  milk  subject  to  milk 
orders,  and  delete  the  milk  as- 
diversion,   and  promotion  pro- 


mum  pr  ce 
markett  ig 
sessmen ;, 
grams.) 


Mr.  D'  VMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amen  Iment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DAmato)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2314. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out 
all  that  follows  through  line  17  on  page  40 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE  I-DAIRY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dairy  Parmer  Protection  Act  of  1983". 

Subtitle  A— Dairy  Production 
Stabilization 

DAIRY  price  support  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  support- 
ed at  not  less  than  $11.85  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum 
of  milkfat. 

"(2)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

minimum  price  for  class  I  MILK  UNDER  MILK 

marketing  orders 
Sec.  103.  Section  8c(5)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  and  reen- 
acted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5)(A)).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  milk  and  its  products,  orders  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  fix.  or  provide 
a  method  for  fixing,  the  minimum  price  for 
milk  classified  as  class  I  milk  under  this 
paragraph  at  no  less  than  $12.56  per  hun- 
dredweight.". 

Subtitle  B— Dairy  Report 


Sec  110.  Not  later  than  July  1,  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  a  report  on  the  effect  of  applying 
nationally,  standards  similar  to  the  current 
California  standards  for  fluid  milk  products 
in  their  final  consumer  form,  as  they  would 
relate  to— 

(1)  overall  consumer  consumption  trends 
and  total  per  capita  consumption; 

(2)  nutritional  augmentation,  particularly 
for  young  and  older  Americans; 

(3)  implementing  improved  interagency 
enforcement  of  minimum  standards  to  pre- 
vent consumer  fraud  and  deception; 

(4)  multiple  component  pricing  for  pro- 
ducer milk; 

(5)  reduced  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion purchases; 

(6)  consistency  of  product  quality 
throughout  the  year  and  between  market- 
ing regions  of  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  consumer  prices. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  commences,  the  Chair  will 
attempt  to  get  order  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1929,  the  Dairy 
Farmer  Protection  Act  of  1983.  Now, 
as  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  lengthy 
deliberation  on  the  dairy/tobacco  com- 
promise bill,  I  offer  my  legislation  as 
an  amendment.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  the  only  reasonable  alternative  left 
for  the  dairy  industry,  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  the  consumer. 

There  are  certain  principles  on 
which  I  believe  everyone  in  this  cham- 
ber can  agree:  The  current  excessive 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
dairy  program  must  be  reduced;  the 
dairy  industry,  especially  small  pro- 
ducers and  family  farmers,  must  not 
be  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy— 
or  beyond;  and,  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, the  cost  of  dairy  products 
should  not  be  driven  up  through  the 
creation  of  artificial  shortages.  And, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  take  place  if  this  com- 
promise bill  passes. 

I  think  we  have  a  situation  where  we 
are  going  to  take  out  of  production 
anywhere  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
small  dairy  farmers,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  penalizing  exactly  the  wrong 
person. 

To  place  an  assessment  on  those 
farmers  who  sell  their  product  to  the 
consumer  directly  and  not  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  fair  to  that 
farmer  and  it  certainly  is  a  disservice 
to  the  consumer. 

I  have  asked  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  labored  on  this 
difficult  subject  to  attempt  to  justify 
what  we  are  going  to  say  to  the  con- 
sumer when  they  go  to  the  dairy 
counter  and  find  the  price  of  dairy 
products  going  up  in  the  next  year  or 
18  months  because  we  have  taken 
dairy  herds  out  of  production. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  really  inter- 
ested in  relieving  the  burdens  to  both 
the  consumer  and  to  the  taxpayer, 
then  let  us  not  penalize  people  who 
sell  fluid  milk  directly  to  the  consum- 
ers. Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  pay 
premiums  to  people  to  sell  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  is  what 
this  compromise  does. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  boil  it 
down  basically  to  what  my  proposal  is. 

I  believe  that  the  producer  of  fluid 
milk  known  as  class  I  dairy  products, 
which  are  sold  to  the  consuming 
public,  should  not  be  penalized.  Keep 
the  target  prices  as  they  are,  at  $13.10. 
Do  away  with  the  assessments.  Drop 
by  $1.25  the  payment  to  those  who 
produce  class  II  dairy  products. 

For  God's  sake,  have  we  not  really 
had  enough  of  attempting  to  subsidize 
and  pay  people  for  nonproduction? 
Have  we  not  seen  what  has  happened 
to  the  Federal  deficit  when  we  are  now 


paying  $20  billion  plus  in  terms  of  our 
agricultural  products  that  are  not 
being  produced  under  the  PIK  and 
other  programs?  This  is  another  PIK 
program  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  this  is  going  to  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  consumers  or  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  or  benefit  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

We  will  have  a  situation  where  we 
have  tampered  with  the  free  flow  of 
dairy  products  and  we  have  driven 
people  out  of  business  because  we  gave 
them  $10  not  to  produce.  We  will  take 
out  30  percent  of  the  herds  or  20  per- 
cent or  15  percent  if  this  compromise 
is  passed.  The  Northeast  in  particular 
may  have  to  pay  higher  prices  because 
we  have  to  get  the  fluid  milk  trans- 
ported from  different  regions  when  we 
do  not  have  the  available  local  supply. 
I  think  this  is  a  very,  very,  very  dan- 
gerous experiment.  I  believe  all  the 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  would 
prefer  a  workable  market  solution. 

Despite  our  basic  agreement  on 
these  principles,  however,  there  is  sub- 
stantial controversy  in  this  Chamber— 
and  elsewhere— over  how  best  to 
achieve  these  goals.  Many  alternatives 
have  been  put  forth  and  either  dis- 
carded or  defeated.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  are  left  with  only  three  possi- 
ble options:  We  can  pass  the  dairy  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  we  can  defeat  this  bill 
and  enact  no  new  legislation,  or  we  can 
accept  my  amendment. 

Let  us  examine  the  options.  The 
easiest  to  dispose  of  is  the  alternative 
of  adopting  no  new  legislation.  That 
would  maintain  the  current  situation 
and  would  make  no  one  happy.  Dairy 
farmers  would  continue  to  be  hit  with 
a  $1  assessment— a  $1  tax— on  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  they  produce, 
whether  or  not  they  sell  their  product 
to  the  Govermnent.  The  Government 
would  continue  to  spend  more  than  $2 
billion  a  year  to  purchase  this  excess 
production,  as  well  as  untold  addition- 
al amounts  to  store  it  and,  eventually, 
to  dispose  of  it.  Consumer  prices  for 
class  II  products  would  continue  to  be 
maintained  at  artificially  high  levels, 
as  market  conditions  for  these  prod- 
ucts would  continue  to  be  completely 
subverted. 

No  one  wants  this  solution— or  non- 
solution.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
dairy  bill  on  the  floor.  This,  then, 
leaves  us  two  alternatives:  The  compli- 
cated and  untried  diversion  plan  or 
the  simple,  tried-and-true  market  solu- 
tion offered  by  the  Dairy  Farmer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1983. 

What  do  these  two  plans  entail? 
How  do  they  differ?  Well,  simply  put, 
the  diversion  plan  provides  welfare  for 
some  dairy  farmers— or  should  I  say 
soon  to  be  ex-dairy  farmers— by  un- 
fairly taxing  other  dairy  farmers  to 
pay  for  it.  The  Dairy  Farmer  Protec- 
tion Act,  on  the  other  hand,  solves  the 
problem  by  reducing  the  artificial  in- 
centive   to    overproduce,    which    now 


exists.  It  eliminates  the  $1  tax  entirely 
because  there  would  be  no  more  need 
for  it.  By  allowing  market  conditions 
to  operate,  we  can  greatly  reduce  both 
excess  production  and  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  without  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  those  dairy  farm- 
ers who  continue  to  produce  to  meet 
market  demand. 

We  all  know  what  the  diversion  plan 
now  contained  in  this  bill  does.  It  has 
been  discussed  and  debated  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  for  the  past  2 
days.  I  will  not  burden  my  colleagues 
by  describing  it  again.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  "What  does  the  Dairy 
Farmer  Protection  Act  do?" 

It  does  three  things.  First,  it  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  $1  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  now  imposed  on 
dairy  production.  Second,  it  maintains 
the  $13.10  price  support  level  now  in 
place  for  class  I  dairy  products.  Final- 
ly, it  lowers  the  price  support  level  for 
class  II  dairy  products  by  $1.25,  to 
$11.85  per  hundredweight. 

This  is  the  superior  solution  to  the 
dairy  problem  for  several  reason.  Since 
the  Government  purchases  only  class 
II  products,  this  amendment  provides 
the  logical  solution  of  lowering  the 
price  support  level  solely  for  class  II. 
This  lowered  price  support  will  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  disincentive  to  excess 
production.  Thus,  why  should  we  pe- 
nalize the  producers  of  class  I  prod- 
ucts? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we 
should  not. 

This  amendment  also  avoids  the 
well-known  problem  that  Congress 
created  with  the  PIK  program:  It  does 
not  pay  farmers  not  to  produce.  It 
does  not  undermine  the  important 
American  tradition  that  the  only  way 
to  get  ahead  is  through  hard  work.  It 
does  not  tell  people  that  being  lazy  is 
better  than  being  productive.  My 
amendment  does  not  say  that  staying 
in  bed  in  the  morning  is  better— or  at 
least  more  profitable— than  getting  up 
and  going  to  work.  My  amendment  up- 
holds the  basic  American  principle 
that  work  will  be  rewarded  and  sloth 
will  not. 

My  amendment  also  relies  on  histo- 
ry, rather  than  theory.  Yesterday,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Florida,  Senator  Hawkins,  made 
the  point— and  made  it  well— that, 
every  time  in  the  past  that  the  price 
support  level  has  been  reduced,  the 
market  has  responded  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  excess  production  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
the  surplus  and  cut  the  Federal  cost 
for  the  dairy  program,  as  we  all  agree 
we  are,  then  my  amendment  is  the 
route  to  take. 

The  Congress  has  examined,  elimi- 
nated, reexaminated,  and  reeliminated 
the  dairy  problem  countless  times  in 
the  past  and  we  may  do  so  countless 
times  in  the  future,  no  matter  which 
solution  we  now  choose.  I  am  con- 


vinced that  we  will  be  back  to  the 
issue  sooner,  however,  if  we  adopt  the 
diversion  plan  than  if  we  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dairy  Farmer 
Protection  Act  offers  a  reasoned  solu- 
tion to  the  dairy  crisis.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  understood  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment a  little  better,  perhaps  I  could 
respond  to  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Forty  percent  of  the  milk 
produced  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
used  for  liquid  consumption;  60  per- 
cent is  for  cheeses  and  nonfat  dried 
milk  and  butter,  and  so  forth. 

New  York  produces  as  much  that 
goes  to  the  CCC  as  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Somehow,  the  Senator  wants  to 
lower  the  price  of  that  which  is  pur- 
chased by  the  CCC  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  a  different  price  for  fluid 
milk,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  he  wants  a 
different  price  for  the  cheeses  or  the 
nonfat  dried  milk  that  is  consumed  by 
the  public,  but  this  would  absolutely 
cause  consternation,  in  my  judgment, 
in  the  entire  dairy  industry.  A  new  and 
a  different  price  formula  would  apply 
on  top  of  the  already  difficult  situa- 
tion that  exists. 

The  good  Senator  from  New  York 
talks  about  cost  of  the  agricultural 
program  being  $21  billion  or  $20  bil- 
lion. 

I  ask  him  in  that  case  when  it  comes 
to  embargoing,  as  his  colleague  from 
New  York  often  says  we  should  do 
with  respect  to  farm  products,  that  he 
desist  from  joining  such  a  force  be- 
cause that  is  the  underlying  problem 
in  agiculture.  When  we  embargo  our 
principal  customers,  it  just  causes  that 
same  consternation  to  go  up  and  down 
through  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  price-support  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  until  this  most 
recent  year  have  been  rather  reasona- 
ble, $4  billion,  $1  billion,  $600  million 
for  an  entire  year,  $3  billion,  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  1980,  $4  billion  in  1981. 

Yes,  they  have  risen  in  recent  years. 
Yes,  there  have  been  embargoes.  Yes, 
there  have  been  very  expensive  dollars 
which  have  prevented  us  from  ship- 
ping abroad.  Yes,  there  has  been  a 
worldwide  recession. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  at  the 
base  of  the  economic  success  of  this 
country,  and  support  over  the  years 
has  been  modest  for  agriculture. 

Most  recently,  it  has  gone  up.  It  will 
go  down  once  again.  If  there  had  not 
been  the  PIK  program  that  my  friend 
talked  about,  there  would  have  been 
just  enormous  disaster  and  catastro- 
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Mr.  President,  notwith- 
the  withering  glances  being 
my  direction,  I  move  to  table 
amen  dment. 

the  Senator  wish  the  yeas  and 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  F»ercy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOOYE),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  289  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


BA  KER. 


AMATO.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
ind  nays. 
1  'RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
:  ufficient  second?  There  is  a 
second, 
and  nays  were  ordered. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
table  the  amendment  of  the 
rom  New  York. 
CI  ?rk  will  call  the  roll. 


BAKER. 


ye  IS 


Abdnor 

East 

Levin 

Andrews 

Exon 

Lugar 

Baker 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Melcher 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Boren 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hechl 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chiles 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Kaslen 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Zorinsky 

Durenberger 

Leahy 
NAYS- 19 

Chafee 

Murkowski 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Packwood 

Warner 

Denton 

Pell 

Weicker 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Wilson 

Long 

Rudman 

Mattingly 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Armstrong 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Baucus 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Evans 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Glenn 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Hart 

Mathias 

Tower 

Hatch 

McClure 

Trible 

Hawkins 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Humphrey 

Nickles 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2314  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2315 

(Purpose:  To  limit  total  annual  payments  to 
a  product  under  the  milk  diversion  pro- 
gram to  $50,000  and  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum reduction  in  milk  marketings  re- 
quired under  such  program  to  encourage 
participation  in  such  program) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jepsen  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2315. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  'Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (D)."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  subparagraph  and  subparagraph 
(D).". 

On  page  7,  line  21,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  total 
amount  of  payments  that  a  milk  producer 
may  receive  in  a  year  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $85,000 
or  the  total  assessment  (not  including  the 
assessment  for  dairy  promotion)  paid  by 
that  producer  in  that  year. 

On  page  9.  line  11.  insert  "(i)"  after  "(E)". 

On  page  9.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"(ii)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
reduction  required  under  subparagraph  (B) 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  a  pro- 
ducer is  such  that  such  producer  would  not 
elect  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  level  of  such  reduction  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  encourage  such  producer  to  enter 
into  such  contract. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President, 
what  my  amendment  would  do  is  place 
a  cap  of  the  greater  of  $85,000  or  the 
total  assessment— not  including  the  as- 
sessment for  dairy  promotion,  but  the 
total  other  assessment  paid  by  that 
producer  in  that  year— as  a  limitation 
which  can  go  to  a  single  producer.  In 
other  words,  that  producer  can  get  up 
to  $85,000  or,  if  his  payments  under 
the  program  were  greater  than  that. 


up  to  the  total  payments  of  his  pro- 
gram. _,  ^,  . 
Madam  President,  whom  does  this 
cover?  This  covers  practically  all  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  United  States  and 
over  90  percent  of  the  milk  produced. 
If  you  take  the  situation  of  15.000 
pounds  per  cow  per  year,  that  is  150 
hundredweight,  or.  at  $10  a  hundred- 
weight. 1,500  pounds  per  cow.  That 
would  provide  that  at  the  30  percent 
limitation  presently  in  the  bill.  56  cows 
would  be  covered  and.  therefore,  that 
would  be  a  herd  of  185  cows.  If  the 
percentage  were  dropped,  as  is  esti- 
mated under  this,  it  could  go  at  20  per- 
cent. It  would  be  a  herd  of  370  cows. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  know  the 
time  is  short.  I  have  discussed  this  in 
considerable  detail  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  agreeable  with  him.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent while  I  shall  not  speak  against 
the  amendment,  it  is  with  very  great 
reluctance  that  I  do  not  do  so.  It  was 
the  intention  of  this  program  not  to 
set  this  type  of  limitation  inasmuch  as 
we  wanted  to  reduce  milk  production 
and  would  be  happy  to  have  the  larger 
producers  also  able  to  participate  in 
order  to  get  the  reduction.  We  do  not 
want  to  shift  the  production  from 
small  producers  to  large  producers, 
which  I  hope  this  amendment  does  not 

do. 

In  any  case,  the  Senator  is  correct 
that  the  farm  programs  in  general 
suffer  when  the  very  large  payments 
are  made  to  individual  farmers. 
Weighing  the  equities.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  reluctantly  do  not  object  to 
this  amendment.  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. ,  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  How  large  a  dairy 
would  then  be  limited  under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr  CHAFEE.  If  they  stay  at  the  30- 
percent  level,  in  other  words,  they  will 
take  out  pay  for  30  percent  of  a  herd, 
then  a  herd  would  be  185  cows.  If  it 
dropped  to  20  percent,  then  it  would 
be  as  they  estimate  it  could  well  be,  it 
would  go  up  to  a  herd  of  370  cows 
Plus  it  could  even  be  higher  than  that 
because,  as  my  colleagues  recall,  this 
amendment  is  the  greater  of  $85,000 
or  whatever  the  producer  paid  into  the 
program.  So  it  will  get  nearly  all  the 
herds  in  the  country. 

Mr  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean     the     amendment    will     affect 

nearly  all ,^    -^     » 

Mr  CHAFEE.  No.  Madam  President, 
nearly  all  the  herds  in  the  country  will 
qualify,  be  able  to  collect  even  with 
these  limitations. 

Mr  SYMMS.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  Senator  Abdnor  and  I  held 
a  hearing  on  agricultural  problems  m 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  We  re- 


ceived testimony  from  one  dairyman 
who  was  milking  7.000  milk  cows  three 
times  a  day,  producing  350.000  pounds 
of  milk.  They  were  beating  the  aver- 
age of  the  rest  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
Idaho  producing  area  by  about  20 
pounds  per  milk  cow  per  day.  Will  the 
result  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  be  to  end  up 
punishing  the  more  efficient  producer 
who  happens  to  be  bigger? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  not  at  all. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  How  would  that 
person  qualify?  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  getting  a  subsidy  or  not.  but  I 
think  they  do. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  He  will  qualify,  be- 
cause if  he  has  that  many  cows,  he  is 
paying  a  very  substantial  sum  into  the 
program  and  thus  can  collect  the  di- 
version payments  at  least  up  to  the 
amount  that  he  pays  into  the  pro- 
gram, so  he  is  not  going  to  be  adverse- 
ly affected.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  hold  down  the  size  of  the  checks 
that  are  going  out. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  in  the  example  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  gives,  that  farmer 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
diversion  program  to  30  percent,  or 
even  10  percent.  He  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  to 
perhaps  4  or  5  percent.  Yes.  there  is  a 
certain  penalty  that  we  would  impose 
upon  very  large  farmers.  But  the  very 
large  farmers  are  not  always  the  most 
efficient. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Most  times,  they  are  not. 
However,  in  this  particular  case.  I 
think  there  are  people  who  are  milk- 
ing cows  in  this  country  who  are  milk- 
ing them  three  times  a  day  and  being 
very  careful  with  the  breeding  stock 
and  the  management  of  it  that  are  ac- 
tually more  efficient  in  some  cases,  in 
terms  of  production  per  cow,  anyway. 
That  is  what  I  was  wondering,  if  this  is 
going  to  affect  someone  like  that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Those  folks  will 
survive.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  because 
of  all  the  things  he  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there    any    further    debate    on    the 

amendment?  If  not 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President, 
the  person  who  said  he  would  not 
debate  the  amendment  is  not  the 
chairman  or  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
He  is  a  Senator  on  the  floor  expressing 
his  opinion  about  the  amendment. 
This  Senator,  if  the  Chair  please,  op- 
poses the  amendment.  I  hope  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  not  accept  it. 

One  thing  that  comes  to  mind  imme- 
diately, Madam  President,  about  the 
merits  of  this  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  other  provisions  in  farm 
legislation  that  do  effectively  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  paid  to 
an  individual  under  certain  farm  pro- 
grams, specifically  in  the  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  and  other  areas.  But  in  the 
payment-in-kind  program  that  we  im- 


plemented last  year,  there  was  a  spe- 
cific exception  made  so  that  there 
would  not  be  any  limitation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  are 
going  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  these  producers  to  a  relatively 
low  level,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  take  out  of  production  the  amounts 
of  commodity  or  product  that  we  are 
seeking  to  remove  from  the  market- 
place, to  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand. 

I  am  afraid  that  although  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  are  quite  commendable,  the 
practical  result  is  going  to  be  that  this 
program  will  be  much  less  effective  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to;  just  as 
the  payment-in-kind  program  in  the 
wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  rice,  and 
cotton  areas  would  have  been  totally 
inadequate  if  there  had  been  a  pay- 
ment limitation  written  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  seen  that  program  turn  out 
to  be  quite  successful  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  stocks  removed  from  pro- 
duction this  year,  bringing  supply  in 
line  with  demand. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree 
with  this  amendment  and  the  manag- 
ers will  resist  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
share  the  sentiment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  respect  to  the 
amendment.  We  simply  cannot  accept 
it.  Here  I  go  again:  It  will  destroy  the 
very  thing  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
and  we  shall  end  up  with  nothing, 
with  no  movement  whatsoever  toward 
controlling  these  surpluses.  I  do  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  consider  himself 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  I  mean  this  in 
all  sincerity,  and  help  us  work  on  this, 
meaning  the  farm  bill  of  1985. 

I  sort  of  feel.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  we  are  trying 
to  put  together  a  horse  on  the  Senate 
floor  with  these  kinds  of  amendments 
and  ending  up  with  a  camel. 

I  respect  the  Senator,  but  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  will  not  delay 
the  Senate  at  all  except  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
I  think  have  made  the  case  exactly  as 
it  should  be  made  against  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  I  urge  its  defeat. 
Mr  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  it  is  a  worth- 
while amendment.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senate  voice  its  views  on  it.  Sure, 
it  is  a  cap.  but  I  think  these  other  pro- 
grams have  gotten  into  an  awful  lot  of 
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being  uncapped.  This  was  a 

cap.    I    started    out    with 

ind  we  have  worked  our  way 

000,  or  the  greater  of  $85,000 

whatever  the  producer  pays  into 

amd  thus  I  would  hope 

would  accept  it.  If  not,  I 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the 

ti^e.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut  off 

this.  Madam  President. 

HtlDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 

;here  are  no  other  Senators 

to  speak  on  this  particular 

I   would  move  that  the 

amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 
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J»RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
lufficient  second?  There  is  a 
second, 
and  nays  were  ordered. 
PfeESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendm(  nt     of     the     Senator     from 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee). 
will  call  the  roll, 
clerk  called  the  roll. 

I  announce  that  the 
from    Colorado    (Mr.    Arm- 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 
),  the  Senator  from  New 
DoMENici),  the  Senator 
(Mr.    EvANS),    the 
from      Washington      (Mr. 
the   Senator   from    Florida 
HilwKiNS),    the    Senator    from 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
from   Nevada   (Mr.    Laxalt), 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
Nickles),  the  Senator  from 
Percy),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Sen- 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  and 
from     Wyoming     (Mr. 
i  ire  necessarily  absent. 

announce  that,  if  present 
,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
)  would  vote  "nay." 

I   announce   that   the 

Irom  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 

from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

the    Senator    from    North 

^r.    BuRDiCK),    the   Senator 

ta  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 

f^om  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 

Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr. 

:he   Senator   from   Colorado 

),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

the  Senator  from  Louisi- 

Johnston),  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.    Lautenberg).    the 

^om  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 

from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 

I  he   Senator    from   Arkansas 

),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

Sasser),  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 

(Mr.  Bumpers)  are  nec- 

absent. 


B^HD. 


Sens  tor 


Senai  or 


iNOl  YE) 


Jer  sey 


Senai  or 


Pry  OR 
Nr. 


ArkEinsas 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  290  Leg.] 


YEAS-36 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Garn 

Nunn 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Benlsen 

Grassley 

Quayle 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Randolph 

Boren 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Helms 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Symms 

Dole 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

East 

Levin 

Warner 

Exon 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-30 

Weicker 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Pell 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Specter 

Dixon 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nickles 

Bradley- 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenici 

Long 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Evans 

McClure 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Chaffe's  amendment  (No.  2315) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  F>resident,  I 
shall  not  take  a  moment,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Madam  President,  on  that  vote  I 
know  there  are  Senators  who  did  not 
get  to  vote. 

I  regret  it,  but  we  were  5  minutes 
over. 

We  have  dropped  now  to  less  than  70 
Senators— I  believe  67  Senators— and 
we  simply  must  finish  this  bill  before 
we  lose  a  quorum. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  keep  their  re- 
marks brief,  to  avoid  rollcall  votes 
where  necessary,  and  for  goodness' 
sake  stay  on  the  floor  or  very  close  by. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2316 

(F*urpose:  To  modify  the  dairy  compliance 

program) 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  on 


behalf      of      Senators       Mattingly, 

Rudman,  Wilson,  and  Packwood. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 

for  himself.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Rudman. 

Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  2316. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(1)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983,  and 
ending  on  September  30,  1985.  the  price  of 
milk  shall  be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  $12.40  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  milkfat,  except 
that— 

••(i)  if  on  October  1,  1984,  and  thereafter 
on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal-year  quarter, 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  such  date  net 
price-support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  would  be  more  than  six  and  one 
half  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  the  price-support  rate  in 
effect  on  such  date  in  the  amount  of  20 
cents  per  hundredweight,  but  in  no  event 
may  the  Secretary  reduce  the  price-support 
rate  below  the  rate  equivalent  to  $11.40  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milkfat:  or 

■•(ii)  if  on  October  1,  1984,  or  thereafter  on 
the  first  day  of  any  fiscal-year  quarter  the 
Secretary  determines  that  during  the  three 
fiscal-year  quarters  preceding  such  date  net 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  were  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
annual  equivalent  of  six  and  one  half  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  estimates  that 
for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
such  day  net  price-support  purchases  of 
milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will  be  six  and 
one  half  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  or 
less,  and  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  price-sup- 
port rate  in  effect  on  such  date  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight but  not  more  than  20  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

"(B)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk. 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'the  date 
which  occurs  two  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "50  cents"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "30  cents". 

On  page  4,  line  11.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  in  carrying  out 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight to  be  made  in  the  price  received  on 
all  milk  marketed  in  the  United  States  for 
commercial  use  by  producers  who  produce 
any  quantity  of  milk,  process  such  quantity 
into  consumer  packages,  and  market  such 
packages.". 


On  page  5,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"made  using  funds  otherwUe  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reduced  among  pro- 
ducers participating  in  the  milk  diversion 
program  on  a  pro  rata  basis". 

On  page  6.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  which  occurs  two  years  after  such 
date  of  enactment". 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (D),"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subpara- 
graph, paragraph  (2)  (C),  and  subparagraph 

(D).".  ^  .    . 

On  page  7.  line  21,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  total 
amount  of  paymenU  that  a  milk  producer 
may  receive  in  a  year  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  not  exceed  $100,000.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
desk  should  finally  break  the  logjam 
over  the  dairy  provisions  of  this  bill.  It 
is  plainly  obvious  that  the  committee 
compromise  penalizes  the  majority  of 
dairy  farmers  in  this  country,  to  pay 
for  the  excesses  of  a  very  few.  We 
should  not  predicate  our  dairy  policy 
on  those  who  take  undue  advantage  of 
the  provision. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 
Southeast,  and  elsewhere  do  a  good 
job  at  marketing,  promotion,  and  sales 
of  their  milk  production.  In  my  State, 
the  cheese  manufacturing  industry 
has  helped  keep  Oregon  farmers  from 
adding  to  the  dairy  surplus.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case  everywhere. 
We  must  remove  the  incentive  to 
produce  for  the  surplus,  which  is  es- 
sentially what  has  been  happening 
under  the  current  program. 

The  incentive  has  been  the  $13.10 
price-support  level,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly higher  than  the  market  price  to 
cause  the  huge  influx  of  surplus  to  the 
CCC  We  must  reduce  this  support 
level  to  a  more  realistic  figure,  which 
provides  the  protection  for  the  farmer, 
while  more  accurately  reflecting  the 
true  cost  of  production. 

We  must  not  provide  too  large  a  di- 
version payment  for  cutting  back  on 
overproduction.  Far  from  providing  an 
incentive  to  permanently  cut  back  on 
production,  it  rewards  those  few  that 
have  been  abusing  the  program,  and 
causing  the  problem. 

We  must  also  provide  the  Secretary 
with  sufficient  flexibility  to  solve  this 
problem  once  and  for  all.  What  I  pro- 
pose is:  ^  .„  _- 
Reduce  support  for  1  year  by  $0.70 
per  hundredweight-$12.40/cwt.  At 
end  of  12  months.  Secretary  will  lower 
support  by  $0.20  each  quarter  until 
projected  CCC  purchases  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  below  6.5  billion  pounds  annu- 
ally however  rate  cannot  be  reduced 
below  $11.40  per  hundredweight. 
When  projections  reach  6.5  billion  no 
further  reductions  and  after  estimate 
has  held  steady  for  three  quarters  Sec- 
retary mandated  to  raise  support  at 


least  $0.10  with  maximum  increase  in 
any  quarter  of  $0.20. 

Continued  $0.30  per  hundredweight 
assessment  on  all  milk  produced  but 
with  exemption  of  $0.15  per  hundred- 
weight for  those  who  produce  and 
market  own  supplies.  Terminates  after 
2  years.  Revenue  from  $0.30  assess- 
ment would  be  used  to  pay  "diversion" 
but  no  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of 
actual  revenue  could  be  used  for  such 
purpose. 

A.  Producers  in  marketing  areas 
would  receive  diversion  payments  in 
proportion  to  that  area's  total  sales  to 
CCC  for  the  1983  fiscal  year. 

B.  No  producer  could  receive  more 
than  $100,000  per  year  from  diversion 
payment. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been 
discussed  enough.  We  all  know  what 
must  be  done  to  provide  equity  for  all 
dairy  farmers.  Not  just  those  that 
have  presented  us  with  this  problem. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  briefly  out- 
line the  amendment.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  is  reduce  the 
support  for  1  year  by  70  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight from  $13.10.  At  the  end  of 
the  12  months  the  Secretary  will  lower 
the  support  by  20  cents  each  quarter 
until  they  reach  the  level  of  6.5  billion 
pounds  annually. 

The  rate  cannot  be  reduced  below 
$11.40  per  hundredweight  level. 

When  the  production  reaches  6.5  bil- 
lion pounds  then  no  further  reduc- 
tions, and  after  the  estimate  has  held 
steady  at  that  level  for  three  quarters 
the  Secretary  would  be  mandated  to 
raise  the  support  at  least  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  with  maximum  in- 
creases in  any  one  quarter  to  20  cents. 
We  would  continue  under  this 
amendment  the  30-cent  assessment  'or 
all  milk  produced  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  15  cents  a  hundredweight  for 
those  who  produce  and  market  their 
own  supplies,  and  this  would  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  2  years. 

Revenues  from  the  30  cents  assess- 
ment will  be  used  to  pay  for  diversion 
but  no  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of 
actual  revenues  could  be  used  for  such 
purpose.  ,    ^. 

The  producers  in  the  marketing 
areas  would  receive  diversion  pay- 
ments in  proportion  to  that  area's 
total  sales  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  1984  fiscal  year 
and  cap  producers.  No  producer  could 
receive  more  than  $100,000  per  year  in 
diversion  payments. 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  so  long 
and  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  further 
detail,  but  that  basically  is  a  compro- 
mise that  finds  itself  somewhere  be- 
tween the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  it  to  me  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  and  I  wish  to 
query  at  this  time  if  the  committee 
managers  are  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment. 


I  thank  the  committee  managers  for 
considering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  we 
are  all  rushing  to  stand  up.  I  need  not 
express  again  my  affection  and  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  But  his 
amendment,  while  somewhat  different 
from  previous  ones,  would  do  the  same 
thing  that  the  others  would  have  done 
if  they  had  been  approved;  that  is,  to 
assure  the  defeat  of  this  compromise 
legislation  and  I  regret  to  tell  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  but  I  must  resist 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  is  not  willing  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Words  to  that  effect. 


yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see. 
Mr.    MATTINGLY.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Can  we  not  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  simple  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  vote,  as  much  as  I  hate  to  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  prefer  to 
do  it  on  a  tabling  motion.  If  there  be 
no  further  debate,  I  make  that 
motion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Wait  a  minute. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  have  a  standing 
vote.  Some  have  to  catch  a  plane.  Does 
the  Senator  mind  having  a  standing 
vote? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  overhear  the  conver- 
sation. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  this  rollcall  is 
going  to  be  as  close  to  15  minutes  as 
we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Why  do  we  not  have  a 
standing  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  can  have  a  divi- 
sion vote,  fine. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  has  been 
no  request  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  ta- 
bling motion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  us  have  a  di- 
vision vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  there  is  a  motion 
to  table  this  fine  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  It  is  a  fine  amend- 
ment and  it  has  fine  sponsorship. 

But  I  feel  constrained  in  the  interest 
of  the  fine  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
move  to  table,  and  I  do  now  move  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No  one  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  has  been  no  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
moment  to  count  the  House 
agree  to  that. 
P|IESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
tible  the  amendment  of  the 
f  rom  Oregon. 
Mt^TTINGLY.    Madam    Presi- 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
THlURMOND.  No.  Let  us  have  a 
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the  table, 
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BAECER. 


Madeim  President,  we 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2317 


AB  DNOR. 


Madam  President,  I 
amendment  to  send  to  the 


The 


PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
report. 

clerk  read  as  follows: 
Seiiator   from   South    Dakota   (Mr. 
fur  himself  and  Mr.   Boren  pro- 
aiiendment  numbered  2317. 


AB  DNOR. 


Madam  President,  I 

unanimous  consent  that  further 

the   amendment    be    dis- 


(»f 
wi  th. 
PF  ESIDING 


With- 


eiid 


OFFICER. 
,  it  is  so  ordered, 
is  as  follows: 
of  title  I.  insert  a  new  section 
appropriately: 

The    minimum    limitation    of 
pounds  provided  under  subsec- 
if  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  is 
sus  jended  for  1984  and  1985." 


ABPNOR.  Madam  President,  I 

to  be  very,  very  brief.  This 

as  short  as  it  is,  limits  the 

beef  which  can  be  imported 

iJnited  States. 

tell  you  why  I  am  doing  this. 

Action  7  of  the  limitation  on 

there  is  a  provision  that 


imposed   under  this  para- 
any  calendar  year  may  be  less 
,00C  pounds. 


I  need  not  tell  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  the  depressed  situation  in  the 
livestock  industry.  It  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time  and  is  starting  to  grow 
worse. 

High  feed  prices,  the  PIK  program, 
the  drought,  high  interest  rates,  and 
now  the  dairy  program  are  painting  a 
dark  and  bleak  picture  for  those  in  the 
cattle  business. 

I  am  not  making  any  big  changes  in 
the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979;  I  am 
simply  removing  a  base  floor  so  that 
beef  imports  may  fall  below  that  level. 
It  is  very  critical  to  do  this  because  if 
1.5  million  dairy  cows  are  sent  to 
slaughter,  as  expected  upon  enact- 
ment of  S.  1529,  beef  prices  will  plum- 
met and  cattlemen's  income  will  di- 
minish even  more. 

My  amendment  would  suspend  two 
sentences  of  the  Meat  Import  Act  and 
would  allow  meat  imports  to  drop 
during  the  period  of  increased  dairy 
cow  slaughter.  If  slaughter  cattle 
numbers  are  high,  imports  of  foreign 
beef  would  be  allowed  to  decrease 
below  the  minimum  amount  which  is 
now  specified  in  the  law. 

Let  me  add  this:  Other  countries  of 
the  world  which  are  presently  import- 
ing beef  into  this  country  are  using 
voluntary  restraint,  and  I  commend 
them  for  it.  They  have  been  holding 
back  their  beef  exports  and  are  very 
close  to  the  minimum  floor  level  of 
1.25  billion— just  a  few  pounds  short— 
and  I  predict  with  an  extra  1.5  million 
dairy  cows  going  to  slaughter,  the 
floor  level  of  1.25  billion  pounds  will 
be  much  too  high  and  permit  too 
much  beef  into  the  United  States, 
pushing  our  own  cattlemen  into  eco- 
nomic ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  worthy  amendment,  an 
amendment  worthy  of  your  consider- 
ation, and  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield?  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  made  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
as  a  cosponsor;  also  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ  and  Senator  Thurmond  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  this 
is  another  one  of  the  amendments 
that  would  appeal  to  all  Senators.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  have  a  very, 
very  sensitive  impact  on  our  trading 
relationship.  But  I  will  say  this  to  the 
Senator:  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference 
even  though  this  is  an  amendment 
that  should  go  on  a  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill.  On  that  basis  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  We  are  not  ramming 
anything  down  the  throat  of  the 
board.  If  they  felt  it  necessary  and  ad- 
visable to  do  it  they  could  do  it. 


I  appreciate  the  Senator's  accepting 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  2317)  was 
agreed  to 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23  1 8 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  other 
necessary  modifications  in  the  dairy  produc- 
tion stabilization  provisions  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2318. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  2.  line  9,  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  ■Sec.  102.". 

(2)  On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  'Septem- 
ber 30,  1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  enactment  of 
such  Act". 

(3)  On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1985,  the  price  of". 

(4)  On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  'on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
the  date  following  by  fifteen  months  the 
date  established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diversion  program  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  but  not 
later  than  March  31,  1985.". 

(5)  On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  'shall" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(6)  On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "shall" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(7)  On  page  3.  line  23,  strike  out  "shair" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May". 

(8)  On  page  4,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1984."  on  line  5.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983  and  ending  on  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  milk  diversion  program  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.". 

(9)  On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  9  through 
line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "duction 
of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  received  on  all  milk  marketed  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
use:  Provided,  That  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  shall 
not  affect  in  any  manner  the  collection  or 
enforcement  of  any  deduction  from  the 
price  of  milk  previously  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  as  in  effect 


for  any  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reduction 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  as  added  by 
section  102(a)  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1983.". 

(10)  On  page  4.  strike  out  line  23  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Fund  are"  on  page  5. 
line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  To  the 
extent  that  funds  collected  under  this  para- 
graph are". 

(11)  On  page  5,  line  18,  insert  "as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983. 
but  no  later  than  January  1,  1984,"  immedi- 
ately after  ""shall".  . 

(12)  On  page  5,  line  23.  strike  out  "period 
beginning"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1984."  on  line  2.  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen  month  period  beginning 
with  a  date  determined  by  the  Secretary 
(not  earlier  than  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983.  nor  later  than  January  1,  1984)". 

(13)  On  page  6,  strike  out  line  22  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4,  page  7.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'sold, 
leased,  or  otherwise  transferred  to  another 
person  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983. 
unless  such  cattle  are  sold  for  slaughter  or 
sold  or  transferred  to  another  producer  with 
respect  to  whom  there  is  in  effect  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  to  the  extent  deemed  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  diversion  program, 
permit  the  sale  of  registered,  purebred 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  based  on  a  history  of  such  sales  by 
the  producer:". 

(14)  On  page  7.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""section,  including 
simple  interest  payable  at  a  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  of  its  borrowings 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  commenc- 
ing on".  .,  .    .. 

(15)  On  page  8.  line  13.  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon, 
and  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  -Provided,  That  no  payment 
may  be  made  for  any  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  greater  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
the  producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period:". 

(16)  On  page  9.  line  6.  strike  out  "and  , 
and  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


"(iii)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  producer 
who  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  was 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  commercial  use  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1983:  and". 

(17)  On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "(in)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(iv)". 

(18)  On  page  9.  line  11,  insert  "",  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  or  procedures  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,"  after  "may". 

(19)  On  page  9,  line  15.  strike  out  "para- 
graph and  the  Secretary"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ""paragraph.  In  the 
event  of  such  modifications,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  required  reduction  among 
all  contracts  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  serve  to  reduce  future  dairy 
surpluses:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  such  reduction  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  region  or  area.". 


(20)  On  page  10.  strike  out  line  2  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  on  line  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "marketing  histo- 
ry shall  be  the  marketings  of  milk  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
1981-1982  milk  marketing  year  (October  1 
through  September  30)  or,  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  the  average  marketings  of 
milk  by  the  producer  during  the  1980-1981 
and  the  1981-1982  milk  marketing  years.". 

(21)  On  page  10.  line  13,  strike  out  ""or 
manmade  disaster"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "disaster  or  other  condition". 

(22)  On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  all  that  follows  through  line 

21- 

(23)  On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  "card  . 

(24)  On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  21 
through  23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
producer.". 

(25)  On  page  13.  strike  out  lines  2  through 
19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Allotment 
Act.". 

(26)  On  page  19,  line  7  strike  out  "'graph 
(2)  through  (5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"graphs  (2)  and  (3)". 

(27)  On  page  19,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

""(b)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  section  201(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  requiring  notice  and  other  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  in  rulemaking 
contained  in  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  technical  amendments 
agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Dairy  Amendments 

Item  1— makes  a  technical  change  that 
designates  all  of  section  102  as  subsection 

(a).  ,  . 

Items  2  and  3— provide  for  the  dairy  sup- 
port price  to  drop  to  $12.60  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  enactment 
of  this  bill  and  clarify  that  the  current 
$13.10  support  price  will  continue  through 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  enactment. 

Item  4— establishes  the  date  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  the  second  50  cent  reduction  in 
the  dairy  support  price  at  the  end  of  the  15 
month  diversion  program,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  March  31.  1985. 

Items  5,  6,  and  7— make  all  adjustments  of 
the  dairy  price  support  level  after  the  initial 
reduction  to  $12.60  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory  as  currently  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Items  8  and  9— provide  that  the  50  cent 
deduction  from  all  milk  will  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  will  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  diversion  program,  and  clarify  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  Secretary's  authority  to  collect  the 
current  $1.00  assessment  on  all  milk  market- 
ed for  commercial  use  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  50  cent  deduction  established  in 
this  bill.  ^  . 

Item  10— deletes  all  reference  to  a  Dairy 
Stabilization  Fund  from  this  bill. 

Items  11  and  12— set  the  length  of  the  di- 
version program  at  15  months  and  provide 
that  it  will  begin  on  a  date  following  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  later  than  January  1.  1984. 


Item  13— provides  that  the  diversion  con- 
tract for  a  producer  must  prohibit  any  sale 
or  transfer  of  cattle  by  the  producer,  after 
enactment  of  this  bill,  except  sales  for 
slaughter,  sales  or  transfers  to  another  pro- 
ducer participating  in  the  diversion  pro- 
gram, or  sales  of  breeding  cattle  by  a  pro- 
ducer with  a  history  of  such  sales. 

Item  14— modifies  the  provision  that  re- 
quires producers  who  fail  to  comply  with 
their  diversion  contracts  to  repay  any  ad- 
vance diversion  payments  by  specifying  that 
they  must  also  pay  interest  at  a  rate  compa- 
rable to  the  cost  of  money  borrowed  by  CCC 
from  the  Treasury. 

Item  15— establishes  a  30%  cap  on  the 
total  amount  of  milk  reduction  that  a  pro- 
ducer can  get  paid  for  under  the  diversion 
program. 

Item  16— provides  that  a  producer  must 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
diversion  program. 

Item  17— makes  a  technical  change  to  re- 
number a  paragraph. 

Item  18— provides  that  modifications  of  di- 
version contracts  by  the  Secretary  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  rules  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary. 

Item  19— clarifies  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  modify  diversion  contracts  to  prevent 
an  excessive  reduction  of  milk  in  the  U.S. 
The  change  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
modify  all  contracts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  future  dairy  surpluses,  but  would 
prohibit  any  modifications  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  region  or  area. 

Item  20— provides  that  the  marketing  his- 
tory period  is  the  1981-1982  milk  marketing 
year  (October  1  through  September  30)  or 
at  the  producer's  option  the  average  of  the 
1980-1981  milk  marketing  year  and  the 
1981-1982  milk  marketing  year. 

Item  21— makes  a  technical  change  to 
delete  reference  to  "manmade  "  disasters  in 
the  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  marketing  history 
period  of  a  producer. 

Items  22  and  23— delete  from  the  bill  all 
reference  to  a  marketing  history  card. 

Items  24  and  25— delete  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  that  would  have  allowed  milk 
handlers  to  make  diversion  payments  to 
producers  and  would  have  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  a  handler  to  collect  any 
overpayments  made  by  the  handler  to  a  pro- 
ducer. 

Item  26— makes  a  technical  change  in  the 
definition  of  United  States  to  clarify  that  it 
applies  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  dairy  assessment  and  the  di- 
version program. 

Item  27— would  add  to  section  102  of  the 
bill  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  implement  the  dairy  price  support 
provisions,  including  the  assessment  and  di- 
version program  provisions,  of  this  bill  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  or  any  Secretarial 
memorandum  requiring  notice  and  public 
participation  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion?  If  not. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  (No.  2318)  was 
agreed  to. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered, 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

3,  line  25.  insert  "than"  after 

.  line  16.  strike  out  "prerscribed" 
n  lieu  thereof  "prescribed". 

20.  line  9.  strike  out  "is"  and 
thereof  "are". 
28,  line  18.  strike  out  "prinicpal" 
n  lieu  thereof  "principal". 

29.  line  14.  strike  out  "informa- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "informa- 

51,  line  16.  strike  out  "milk  fluid" 

n  lieu  thereof  "fluid  milk". 

34,  line  8,  strike  out  "thrity  '  and 

u  thereof  "thirty". 

37,  line  3,  strike  out  "were"  and 

thereof  "where". 

38.    line    8,    strike    out    "and 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2319 


from   North  Carolina  (Mr. 
an  amendment  numbered 


:.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


39.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
line  17  on  page  40. 

40.  line  23.  strike  out  "1983"  and 
thereof  "1984". 

41,  line  3.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 

u  thereof  "(f)". 

U.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9. 

41.  line  10.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
thereof  "(1)". 

41.  line  13.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
thereof  "(2)". 

42.  line  4,  strike  out  "(4)  and 
thereof  "(3)". 

42,  line  11,  strike  out  "kind  of 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind 


(  u 


42,  line  23,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 

u  thereof  "(4)". 

44.  line  7,  strike  out  "(17  U.S.C. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7 

2(a))". 
44,  strike  out  line  8  and  insert  in 
"(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  striking 

that". 
44,  line  18,  strike  out  "1983"  and 
u  thereof  "1938". 
44,  line  23,  strike  out  "price-sup- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "price  sup- 


lii  u 


iii 


46.  line  9,  strike  out  "the"  and 
thereof  "this". 

48,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "any 
ngly  failed  to  comply  with  the 

of  paragraph  (1)"  and  insert  in 
"the  conditions  for  forfeiture 
such  paragraph  exist". 

49,  line  19,  insert  a  semicolon  im- 
)efore  "and". 
51.  strike  out  lines  11  through  19. 

51,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  212" 
n  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  211". 

52,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  213" 
n  lieu  thereof  "Sec  212". 


On  page  53,  strike  out  lines  1  through  15. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  simply 
makes  technical  corrections  in  the  bill. 
In  addition  to  correcting  typographi- 
cal errors,  the  amendment  deletes  sev- 
eral provisions  that  have  already  been 
enacted  into  law  and  makes  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  conform  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill. 

The  provisions  deleted  include  sec- 
tion 131  relating  to  the  payment-in- 
kind  program  for  upland  cotton.  This 
provision  was  enacted  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  1983 
(Public  Law  98-63).  Also  deleted  is  the 
price-support  freeze  for  the  1983  crop 
of  tobacco  contained  in  section  202, 
section  211  giving  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture additional  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  reductions  in  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  burley  tobacco, 
and  section  214  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  the  ef- 
fects of  imports  of  burley  tobacco. 
These  tobacco  program  provisions 
were  included  in  Public  Law  98-59. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2319)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  not  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  I  will  make  a  brief  description  of 
an  amendment  which  was  offered  and 
which  we  considered  in  committee 
that  dealt  with  the  importation  of 
casein.  That  amendment  would  not 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  used 
for  industrial  uses  but  would  limit  the 
amount  of  casein  imported  for  food. 

The  reason  why  that  is  significant, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  every  pound  of 
casein  that  is  imported  into  this  coun- 
try that  is  used  for  food  displaces  a 
certain  amount  of  dry  powdered  milk 
and,  therefore,  costs  the  program. 

In  1982  our  International  Trade 
Commission  study  revealed  that  casein 
imports  for  the  year  1980  displaced 
330  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dried 
milk  for  the  market,  and  thus  added 
$300  million  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchase  costs. 

We  believe  the  CCC  nonfat  dried 
milk  purchase  necessitated  by  casein 
imports  continues  above  the  level  of 
1980  and  intervening  years.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  the  program  that  much 
each  year. 

The  amendment  in  committee  failed 
by  an  8  to  8  vote.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  we  should  consider. 

The  agrument  will  be  made  that  it 
ought  to  come  up  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Madam  President,  and  I  take 
note  that  this  is  a  matter  we  should 
take  up,  and  if  it  is  not  taken  up  in  a 
bill  from  the  Finance  Committee 
within  the  next  several  months  I  hope 


we  can  consider  an  amendment  on  an- 
other bill,  regardless  of  what  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  does. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  dairy  price-support  pro- 
gram has  performed  quite  well.  While 
there  have  been  times  when  supplies 
have  been  in  surplus  and  Government 
cost  of  the  program  increased  to  unac- 
ceptable levels,  adjustments  were 
made  and  supply  was  brought  back  in 
line  with  demand. 

However,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  increased  the  minimum 
support  level  for  milk  to  80  percent  of 
parity  with  a  midyear  adjustment. 
This  level  of  parity  combined  with  low 
grain  prices  and  low  cattle  prices  re- 
sulted in  expansion  of  dairy  cow  num- 
bers for  the  first  time  in  30  years.  At 
the  same  time  productivity  per  cow 
continued  to  increase.  Everyone  knows 
the  results.  Surpluses  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts started  to  mount  and  the  cost  of 
the  program  went  from  $250  million  in 
1978-79  to  over  $2  billion  a  year  for 
the  last  2  years. 

Congress  addressed  the  problem 
starting  in  the  spring  of  1981  by  elimi- 
nating the  April  1  adjustment  that 
year  thus  leaving  the  support  price  at 
the  $13.10  level.  Subsequent  action 
has  left  the  dairy  support  price  at  the 
$13.10  level. 

Last  fall  during  the  budget  process 
legislation  was  passed  to  more  directly 
address  the  mounting  surplus  problem 
faced  by  the  dairy  industry.  The 
House  passed  a  plan  to  establish  a  re- 
fundable assessment  program  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  cut  production. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  which  kept 
the  support  price  level  at  $13.10. 
During  the  House-Senate  conference  a 
compromise  was  reached  to  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  impose  a  $0.50 
nonrefundable  assessment  and  if  pro- 
duction was  still  in  surplus  by  April  he 
could  impose  a  second  $0.50  assess- 
ment which  was  to  be  refunded  to 
those  that  cut  production. 

Litigation  resulted  which  effectively 
blocked  the  implementation  of  the 
first  $0.50  assessment  until  April  16  of 
this  year.  With  Government  purchases 
projected  to  continue  at  a  high  level 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced on  May  31  the  second  assess- 
ment would  be  put  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1983.  Very  soon  now  dairy 
farmers  will  receive  milk  checks  re- 
flecting the  $1  per  hundred  deduction. 

The  assessment  program  has  been 
very  unpopular  and  with  implementa- 
tion of  second  $0.50,  concern  by  dairy 
farmers  is  growing  rapidly.  Their  con- 
cern is  twofold:  Production  costs  have 
increased  considerably  this  year  due  to 
impact  of  the  PIK  program  and  the 
drought  on  feed  prices.  And  apparent- 
ly the  assessment  program  has  not  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  excess  milk 
supply.  This  year  the  Government  will 
purchase   over   $2   billion   of   surplus 


dairy  products  and  unless  adjustments 
are  made,  about  the  same  will  be  pur- 
chased next  year. 

During  this  same  time  there  has 
been  a  general  belief  among  producers 
that  there  is  a  better  way  to  encourage 
farmers  to  cut  production  and  to  en- 
courage consumers  to  buy  more.  And 
Mr.  President,  too  often  there  has 
been  inadequate  attention  given  to  the 
consumption  side  of  not  only  dairy 
products,  but  all  agriculture  products. 
After  all.  to  solve  the  farm  income 
problem  there  must  be  improvements 
on  the  demand  side  and  not  just  re- 
ductions of  supply. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today— to 
consider  a  better  way.  If  the  assess- 
ment program  is  eliminated,  some- 
thing has  to  be  put  in  its  place  to  more 
effectively  bring  the  supply  of  milk  in 
line  with  demand. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Price  Stabilization 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  April  13 
and  14  to  hear  testimony  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  administration, 
producers,  processors,  and  coiosumers. 
There  was  agreement  by  all  that 
changes  needed  to  be  made  in  the  cur- 
rent dairy  program.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  where  the  agreement  ended. 
The  proposals  ranged  all  the  way  from 
a  paid  diversion  approach  to  a  simple 
reduction  in  the  support  price. 

The  administration  chose  not  to 
present  a  specific  plan  but  rather  out- 
line the  criteria  of  a  program  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  them.  The  two 
criteria  which  I  believe  are  most  sig- 
nificant are  the  freedom  of  initiative 
for  the  individual  dairy  farmer  and 
the  need  to  lower  dairy  surpluses  by 
both  reducing  production  and  increas- 
ing demand. 

It  can  be  argued  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other that  all  the  proposals  meet 
these  two  main  objectives.  For  exam- 
ple, those  arguing  for  a  price  support 
cut  point  to  the  economic  signals  it 
will  send  to  producers  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  to  consumers  to  increase 
consumption.  And,  clearly,  a  price  re- 
duction still  allows  dairy  farmers  the 
freedom  to  produce  milk  at  what  ever 
level  they  desire.  A  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram like  that  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation 
would  cut  production.  They  argue  that 
when  combined  with  their  proposal  to 
increase  promotion  and  advertising 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption even  though  the  price  to  the 
consumer  would  remain  the  same. 
They  also  say  that  their  plan  would 
not  restrict  the  right  of  an  individual 
farmer  to  produce  at  what  ever  level 
he  wishes.  Therefore,  both  competing 
proposals  satisfy  USDA's  criteria  for  a 
dairy  program.  . 

After  a  great  deal  of  effort,  the  dairy 
industry  has  now  agreed  to  support 
this  bill  as  the  best  way  to  address  the 
dairy  problem.  The  dairy  program  is 
contained  in  title  I  of  S.  1529.  The  pro- 


gram does  not  completely  satisfy  ev- 
erybody because  individual  proposals 
to  solve  the  dairy  problem  varied 
greatly.  The  bill  is  described  as  "the 
dairy  compromise."  Many  have  worked 
sincerely  and  diligently  with  a 
common  purpose  of  putting  together  a 
program  that  would  effectively  ad- 
dress the  immense  problem  confront- 
ing the  dairy  industry.  I  am  confident 
it  represents  the  best  that  can  come 
from  such  a  diverse  range  of  needs, 
production,  marketing  operations,  and 
economic  conditions.  It  certainly  is  the 
only  program  or  proposal  to  gain  in- 
dustrywide support  this  year.  It  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  June  23. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port S.  1529  without  any  substantive 
changes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  after  these  many  months 
of  negotiations  begun  in  my  office  on 
April  8  that  we  are  about  to  enact  the 
dairy  compromise  legislation  con- 
tained in  S.  1529. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
those  Senators  of  both  parties  who 
participated  in  the  crafting  of  this  bill. 
The  dairy  compromise  is  a  fair, 
workable,  and  effective  program.  It 
provides  dairy  farmers  an  incentive  to 
reduce  production,  not  a  penalty  for 
being  some  of  the  best  business  men 
and  women  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  compromise 
bill  designed  to  address  an  emergency 
situation  in  the  dairy  industry.  It  is 
not  a  long-term  solution.  That  long- 
term  solution  must  be  addressed  in  the 
next  farm  bill,  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  work  on  in  1985. 

As  with  any  compromise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  represents  the  thinking 
of  many  diverse  interests.  I  do  not 
agree  with  every  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion, particularly  the  price  support 
cuts  contained  at  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
a  payment  limitation  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  which  would  have 
placed  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  money 
an  individual  dairy  farmer  could  re- 
ceive under  the  diversion  program. 

Absent  this,  I  want  to  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  the  au- 
thority available  to  him  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  unusually  large 
payments  to  certain  dairy  farm  oper- 
ations are  not  made. 

Despite  these  reservations,  Mr. 
President,  the  dairy  compromise  legis- 
lation is  clearly  superior  to  either  a 
straight  price  support  cut  or  the  cur- 
rent unfair,  ineffective  assessment 
program. 

It  will  cut  Government  costs,  reduce 
surplus  purchases  and  buildup,  and  do 
so  in  a  way  that  enables  dairy  farmers 
in  Vermont  and  the  Nation  to  stay  in 
business. 


Mr.  WARNER.  First,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Helms,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, Senator  Huddleston,  for  the 
diligence  and  hard  work  that  has  gone 
into  finally  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor,  and  to  the  point  which  it 
now  appears  we  may  pass  it. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  both  the  dairy  and  tobacco 
farmers  in  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  supported  the  no  net  cost  to- 
bacco program  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1982.  This  program  solved  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
however,  many  of  these  problems 
remain. 

S.  1529  will  freeze  the  price  support 
for  tobacco  in  1984  at  1982  levels  just 
as  was  done  for  the  1983  crop  year. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
price  of  American  tobacco  more  in  line 
with  the  world  markets.  American  to- 
bacco is  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  if 
we  are  to  reverse  the  current  decline 
in  the  U.S.  market  share  of  tobacco, 
we  must  be  able  to  keep  our  prices 
competitive.  This  bill  also  addresses 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
leasing  transfer. 

Phasing  out  the  necessity  of  many 
growers  to  pay  allotment  holders  for 
the  right  to  grow  tobacco  will  lower 
the  production  costs  of  growing  tobac- 
co—further increasing  the  likelihood 
of  lowering  the  price  of  U.S.  tobacco 
and  enabling  us  to  recapture  our  share 
of  the  world  market.  There  are  16,360 
farms  growing  tobacco  in  Virginia,  the 
overwhelming  majority  being  family 
farming  operations. 

The  tobacco  program  is  the  least 
costly,  most  successful  farm  program 
ever  operated  in  our  country.  With  the 
adjustments  contained  in  S.  1529,  the 
program  will  continue  and  be  still  im- 
proved so  that  these  hard-working 
farmers  can  remain  in  business. 

S.  1529  also  addresses  the  problems 
currently  within  the  dairy  industry. 
The  production  of  dairy  products  has 
been  increasing  steadily  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  are  now  at  a  point 
where  surpluses  of  dairy  products  and 
costs  of  operating  the  dairy  program 
are  dangerously  high.  It  is  important 
that  the  excessive  production  be  cut 
severely. 

While  I  supported  the  amendments 
to  replace  the  assessment  and  paid  di- 
version programs  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  dairly  industry.  I 
will  vote  for  final  passage  so  that  the 
consideration  process  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  continue.  However,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  solutions  to  the 
dairy  problems  contained  in  S.  1529 
are  temporary  and  I  fully  expect  that, 
in  the  near  future,  we  will  be  back 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  debat- 
ing these  same  issues. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

PAYMENT-IN-KIND  PROGRAM  RELATING  TO 
COTTON  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 311.  H.R.  3385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3385)  to  provide  equity  to 
cotton  producers  under  the  payment-in-kind 
program. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  language  of  S. 
1529,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  be 
substituted  therefore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3385).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Dairy 
and  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 
TITLE  I-DAIRY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983-. 

Subtitle  A— Dairy  Compliance  Program 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  201(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

■•(1)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act.  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  $13.10 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat. 

"(B)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of .  1983   and 


ending  on  September  30,  1985,  the  price  of 
milk  shall  be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  $12.60  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  milkfat,  except 
that— 

"(i)  on  the  date  following  by  fifteen 
months  the  date  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  beginning  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, but  not  later  than  March  31.  1985.  if 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  such  date  net 
price-support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  would  be  in  excess  of  six  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  price-support  rate  in  effect  on 
such  date  in  the  amount  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight;  and 

"(ii)  on  July  1,  1985— 

"(I)  if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the 
twelve-month  period  beginnng  on  such  date 
net  r  rice-support  purchases  of  milk  or  the 
products  of  milk  would  be  in  excess  of  five 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  price-support  rate  in 
effect  on  such  date  in  the  amount  of  50 
cents  per  hundredweight;  or 

••(II)  if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  for 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  such 
date  net  price-support  purchases  of  milk  or 
the  products  of  milk  would  be  five  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  or  less  and  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs,  the 
Secretary  may  increase  the  price-support 
rate  in  effect  on  such  date  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

••(C)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk. 

•■(2)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983  and  ending  on  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  milk  diversion  program  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to 
encourage  the  adjustment  of  milk  produc- 
tion to  levels  consistent  with  the  national 
demand  for  milk  and  the  products  of  milk, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  reduction 
of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  received  on  all  milk  marketed  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
use:  Provided,  That  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  shall 
not  affect  in  any  manner  the  collection  or 
enforcement  of  any  deduction  from  the 
price  of  milk  previously  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  as  in  effect 
for  any  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reduction 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  as  added  by 
section  102(a)  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1983. 

••(B)  The  funds  represented  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  required  to  be  applied  to 
the  marketings  of  milk  by  a  producer  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  collected  and  re- 
mitted to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  such  time  in  such  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  each  person 
making  payment  to  a  producer  for  milk  pur- 
chased from  the  producer,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  producer  who  markets  milk  of 
the  producer's  own  production  directly  to 
consumers,  such  funds  shall  be  remitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  producer. 

•'(C)  To  the  extent  that  funds  collected 
under  this  paragraph  are  inadequate  to 
make  the  payments  to  producers  who 
reduce  marketing  under  paragraph  (3).  such 


payments  shall  be  made  using  funds  other- 
wise available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  funds  remitted  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
payments  to  a  producer  of  milk  for  purposes 
of  the  minimum  price  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983. 
but  no  later  than  January  1.  1984.  provide 
for  a  milk  diversion  program  under  which 
the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  any  producer  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  the  pro- 
ducer for  commercial  use  during  the  fifteen 
month  period  beginning  with  a  date  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  (not  earlier  than 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Stabilization  Act  of  1983,  nor  later  than 
January  1.  1984).  In  setting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  contracts,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  any  adverse  impact 
of  the  reductions  in  milk  production  on  beef 
and  pork  producers  in  the  United  States  and 
shall  take  all  feasible  steps  to  minimize  such 
impact. 

"(B)  Each  such  contract  shall  require 
that— 

"(i)  the  producer  shall  reduce  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  in 
an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  specified 
by  the  producer,  but  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  30  per  centum, 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

"(ii)  any  production  capacity  of  a  facility 
that  becomes  available  for  us  because  a  pro- 
ducer reduces  milk  production  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  contract  shall  not  be  used 
by  the  producer,  or  made  available  by  the 
producer  for  use  by  any  other  persons,  for 
the  production  of  milk; 

"(ill)  any  dairy  cattle  that  would  or  could 
have  been  used  by  the  producer  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  if  the  producer  had  not  en- 
tered into  and  complied  with  such  contract 
shall  not  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  another  person  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production 
Stabilization  Act  of  1983,  unless  such  cattle 
are  sold  for  slaughter  or  sold  or  transferred 
to  another  producer  with  respect  to  whom 
there  is  in  effect  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subsection,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  to 
the  extent  deemed  consistent  with  the  goals 
of  the  diversion  program,  permit  the  sale  of 
registered,  purebred  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  based  on  a 
history  of  such  sales  by  the  producer; 

"(iv)  the  producer  shall  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  entire  payment  received  under 
this  subsection,  including  simple  interest 
payable  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
reflect  the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  its  borrowings  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  commencing  on  the 
date  of  payment  is  first  received  under  this 
paragraph,  if  the  producer  fails  to  comply 
with  such  contract. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  a  producer 
who  complies  with  a  contract,  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  $10  per  hundredweight  and 


the  amount,  measured  in  hundredweights, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
such  producer  for  commercial  use  during 
the  period  specified  in  such  contract  is  less 
than  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period. 

"(D)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  to  a  producer  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercials 
use  that  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  the 
producer  has  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph, after  any  adjustment  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (E);  and 

'•(II)  3  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  such  producer's  marketing  histo- 
ry period:  Provided,  That  no  payment  may 
be  made  for  any  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  greater  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  the 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period; 

•'(ii)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  if  such  reduction  is  less  than  the  larger 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  by  the  producer  for  commer- 
cial use  during  the  marketing  history  period 
or  the  difference  between— 

"(I)  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  the 
producer  has  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph, after  any  adjustment  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (E);  and 

"(II)  3  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  such  producer's  marketing  histo- 
ry period; 

"(iii)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  producer 
who,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  was 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  commercial  use  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1983;  and 

"(iv)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  producer 
who  violates  any  requirement  specified  in 
this  paragraph. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may.  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  or  procedures  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  modify  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  paragraph  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  excessive  reduction  in 
the  level  of  milk  production  in  the  United 
States  would  result  from  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  paragraph.  In  the  event  of 
such  modifications,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  required  reduction  among  all 
contracts  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  serve  to  reduce  future  dairy 
surpluses:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  such  reduction  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  region  or  area. 

"(F)  Any  producer  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  seeking  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
diversion  payments  under  this  paragraph 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  evidence  of 
such  producer's  marketing  history.  The 
marketing  history  shall  be  the  marketings 
of  milk  by  such  producer  for  commercial  use 
during  the  1981-1982  milk  marketing  year 
(October  1  through  September  30)  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  producer,  the  average  market- 
ings of  milk  by  the  producer  during  the 
1980-1981  and  the  1981-1982  milk  market- 
ing years.  The  producer's  marketing  history 


may  be  adjusted  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormally 
low  production  resulting  from  a  natural  dis- 
aster or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer  or  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  marketing  history. 

"(G)  No  marketing  history  shall  be  as- 
signed to  any  producer  who  commenced 
marketing  of  milk  after  December  31.  1982, 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (H). 

"(H)  A  producer's  marketing  history  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
transferable  to  any  other  person,  unless  the 
entire  milk  production  facility  used  by  the 
producer  to  produce  milk  for  commercial 
use  during  the  marketing  history  period  and 
the  producer's  entire  dairy  herd  were  trans- 
ferred by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  produc- 
er, by  reason  of  a  gift  from  the  producer,  or 
to  a  member  or  members  of  the  family  of 
the  producer.  The  term  'member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  producer'  means  (i) 
an  ancestor  or  ancestors  of  the  producer,  (ii) 
the  spouse  of  the  producer,  (iii)  a  lineal  de- 
scendant or  descendants  of  the  producer,  or 
the  producer's  spouse,  or  a  parent  of  the 
producer,  or  (iv)  the  spouse  of  any  such 
lineal  descendant. 

■'(I)  Eligibility  for  diversion  payments 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  mar- 
keting history  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(F). 

"(J)(i)  Producers  eligible  for  diversion 
payments  shall  apply  for  such  payments  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  Payment  may  be 
made  to  any  producer  who  can  establish 
that  marketings  of  milk  by  such  producer 
for  commercial  use  have  been  reduced  from 
the  level  of  marketings  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  marketing  history 
period  in  an  amount  as  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  each  quarter  in  the  contract:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
reductions  for  the  entire  diversion  period 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction 
required  by  the  contract.  Prior  to  approving 
such  payment,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
evidence  that  such  reduction  in  marketings 
has  taken  place.  As  part  of  such  evidence, 
the  producer  shall  certify,  in  a  form  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  that  such  reduction  is 
a  net  decrease  in  marketings  of  milk  for 
commercial  use  and  has  not  been  offset  by 
expansion  of  production  in  other  production 
facilities  in  which  the  producer  has  an  inter- 
est, or  by  transfer  of  partial  interest  in  the 
production  facility,  or  by  employment  of 
such  other  scheme  or  device  to  qualify  for 
payment  for  which  such  producer  would 
otherwise  not  be  eligible. 

••(ii)  Payments  made  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  year  shall  be  considered  prelimi- 
nary settlements  for  reductions  in  market- 
ings. A  final  settlement  shall  be  made  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  contract  period  and 
shall  be  based  on  the  volume  of  marketings 
for  the  entire  contract  period.  If.  based  on 
total  marketings  for  the  contract  period,  it 
is  determined  that  preliminary  settlements 
have  resulted  in  overpayments  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  Secretary  shall  recover  such  over- 
payments from  such  producer. 

•'(K)  Application  for  payment  shall  be 
made  by  producers  through  the  county  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

"(L)  A  producer  may  assign  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  paragraph  only  if- 

"(i)  the  producer's  interest  in  the  entire 
milk  production  facility  and  the  entire  dairy 
herd  used  by  the  producer  to  produce  milk 
for  commercial  marketings  have  been  trans- 
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cally  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain 
any  person  from  violating,  any  provision  of 
this  subsection  or  any  regulation  issued 
under  this  subsection.  Any  such  civil  action 
authorized  to  be  brought  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  appropriate  action.  The  Secretary  is 
not  required,  however,  to  refer  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  minor  violations  of  this  subsec- 
tion whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
subsection  would  be  adequately  served  by 
suitable  written  notice  or  warning  to  any 
person  committing  such  violation. 

"(B)  Each  person  <i)  as  to  whom  there  is  a 
failure  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
milk  received  by  such  person  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2).  (ii)  who  fails  to  remit  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  funds 
required  to  be  collected  and  remitted  by 
paragraph  (2 KB),  or  (iii)  who  fails  to  make 
the  reduction  in  marketing  required  by  a 
contract  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  liable, 
in  addition  to  any  amount  due,  to  a  market- 
ing penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  support 
price  for  milk  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  failure  occurs  on  the  quantity  of  milk  as 
to  which  the  failure  applies.  The  Secretary 
may  reduce  any  such  marketing  penalty  in 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
equitable  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  failure  was  uninten- 
tional or  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  person  concerned.  Each  person  who 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
section, or  any  regulation  issued  under  this 
subsection,  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Any  penalty  provided  for  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

•(C)  Any  person  against  whom  a  penalty 
is  assessed  under  subparagraph  (B)  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  such  penalty  is  im- 
posed. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  penalty  is  based.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  may  be  set  aside  only 
if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

••(D)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  penalty  imposed  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■■(E)  The  remedies  provided  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  exclu- 
sive of,  the  remedies  otherwise  provided  at 
law  or  in  equity. 

■■(P)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  use— 

■•(i)  administrators  of  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders; 

■•(ii)  State  and  county  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  or 

•■(iii)  administrators  of  State  milk  market- 
ing programs. 

■■(6)  The  term  United  States'  as  used  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
means  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  in 
the  continental  United  States.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  section  201(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  requiring  notice  and  other  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  in  rulemaking 
contained  in  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 


REPORT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31, 
1984,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  a  report  on  (1) 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parity  formula  to  milk  so  as  to 
make  the  formula  more  consistent  with 
modern  production  methods  and  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  productivity  and 
(2)  the  feasibility  of  imposing  a  limitation  of 
the  total  amount  of  payments  and  other  as- 
sistance a  producer  of  milk  may  receive 
during  a  year  under  section  201  (di  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(d)). 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall— 

(1)  review  in  light  of  current  economic 
conditions  all  regulations  governing,  and 
provisions  of,  milk  marketing  orders  issued 
under  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c),  that  have  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  during 
the  ten  year  period  preceding  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  revise  such  regula- 
tions and  provisions  in  light  of  such  reviews; 
and 

(3)  submit  a  report  on  such  review  and  ac- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate. 

Subtitle  B— Dairy  Promotion  Program 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  ho.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  dairy  products  are  basic  foods  that  are 
a  valuable  part  of  the  human  diet; 

(2)  the  production  of  dairy  products  plays 
a  significant  role  in  the  Nation's  economy; 
the  milk  from  which  dairy  products  are 
manufactured  is  produced  by  thousands  of 
milk  producers  and  dairy  products  are  con- 
sumed by  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(3)  dairy  products  must  be  readily  avail- 
able and  marketed  efficiently  to  ensure  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  receive  ade- 
quate nourishment; 

(4)  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  ex- 
isting markets  for  dairy  products  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  milk  producers  and  those 
concerned  with  marketing,  using,  and  pro- 
ducing dairy  products,  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  Nation;  and 

(5)  dairy  products  move  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  dairy  products  that 
do  not  move  in  such  channels  of  commerce 
directly  burden  or  affect  interstate  com- 
merce of  dairy  products. 

(b)  It,  therefore,  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  authorize  the  establishment, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided 
herein,  of  an  orderly  procedure  for  financ- 
ing (through  assessments  on  all  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
use)  and  carrying  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  promotion  designed  to  strengthen 
the  dairy  industry's  position  in  the  market- 
place and  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  and  uses  for  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  may  be  con- 
strued to  provide  for  the  control  of  produc- 
tion or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of  individ- 
ual milk  producers  to  produce  milk. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec  hi.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(a)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Dairy  Promotion  and  Research  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  113  of  this  subtitle; 

(b)  the  term  "Department"  means  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(c)  the  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(d)  the  term  "milk"  means  any  class  of 
cow's  milk  produced  in  the  United  States; 

(e)  the  term  'dairy  products  "  means  prod- 
ucts manufactured  for  human  consumption 
which  are  derived  from  the  processing  of 
milk,  and  includes  fluid  milk  products; 

(f)  the  term  "fluid  milk  products "  means 
those  milk  products  normally  consumed  in 
liquid  form  as  a  beverage; 

(g)  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, group  of  individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  entity; 

(h)  the  term  "producer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  conunercial  use; 

(i)  the  term  "promotion"  means  action 
such  as  paid  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
and  publicity  to  advance  the  image  and 
sales  of  and  demand  for  dairy  products; 

(j)  the  term  "research"  means  studies  test- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  market  development 
and  promotion  efforts,  studies  relating  to 
the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  other  related  efforts  to  expand 
demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products; 

(k)  the  term  "nutrition  education  "  means 
those  activities  intended  to  broaden  the  un- 
derstanding of  sound  nutritional  principles 
including  the  role  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  a  balanced  diet; 

(1)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

ISSUANCE  OF  orders 

Sec  112.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle 
and  ending  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a 
proposal  for  a  dairy  products  promotion  and 
research  order,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
such  proposed  order  and  give  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment  upon  the 
proposed  order.  The  proposal  for  an  order 
may  be  submitted  by  an  organization  certi- 
fied under  section  114  of  this  subtitle  or  by 
any  interested  person  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  are  given,  as  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  dairy  products  promotion  and 
research  order.  Such  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  later  than  ninety  days  following 
publication  of  the  proposal. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
amend  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search orders. 

REQUIRED  TERMS  IN  ORDERS 

Sec  113.  Any  order  issued  under  this  sub- 
title shall  contain  terms  and  conditions  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  order  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  appropriate 
plans  or  projects  for  advertisement  and  pro- 
motion of  the  sale  and  consumption  of  dairy 
products,  for  research  projects  related 
thereto,  for  nutrition  education  projects, 
and  for  the  disbursement  of  necessary  funds 
for  such  purposes.  Any  such  plan  or  project 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  sale  and  mar- 
keting or  use  of  dairy  products  and  fluid 
milk  products  to  the  end  that  the  marketing 
and  use  of  dairy  products  may  be  encour- 
aged, expanded,  improved,  or  made  more  ac- 


ceptable. No  such  advertising  or  sales  pro- 
motion program  shall  make  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  with  respect  to 
the  quality,  value,  or  use  of  any  competing 
product. 

(b)  The  order  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  National  Dairy  Promotion  and  Re- 
search Board  that  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  thirty-six  members.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  milk  producers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  nominations  submitted 
by  eligible  organizations  or  associations  cer- 
tified under  section  114  of  this  subtitle,  or, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  milk  producers  are  not  mem- 
bers of,  or  their  interests  are  not  represent- 
ed by,  any  such  eligible  organization  or  asso- 
ciation, then  from  nominations  made  by 
such  milk  producers  in  the  manner  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary.  In  making  such  ap- 
pointments, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, to  the  extent  practicable,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  milk  production 
volume  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
determining  geographic  representation, 
whole  States  shall  be  used  as  a  unit.  A 
region  may  be  represented  by  more  than 
one  director  and  a  region  may  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  State.  The  term  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board  shall  be  for  three 
years  with  no  member  serving  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms,  except  that  initial 
appointments  shall  be  proportionately  for 
one-year,  two-year,  and  three-year  terms. 
The  Board  shall  appoint  from  its  members 
an  executive  committee  whose  membership 
shall  equally  reflect  each  of  the  different 
regions  in  the  United  States  in  which  milk  is 
produced  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  membership  composition  of  the 
Board.  The  executive  committee  shall  have 
such  duties  and  powers  as  are  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Board.  Board  members  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred in  performing  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  including  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance as  recommended  by  the  Board  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  order  shall  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  that  shall  include  only 
the  powers  enumerated  in  this  section. 
These  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
the  powers  to  ( 1 )  receive  and  evaluate,  or  on 
its  own  initiative  develop,  and  budget  for 
plans  or  projects  to  promote  the  use  of  fluid 
milk  and  dairy  products  as  well  as  projects 
for  research  ancl  nutrition  education  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding such  proposals,  (2)  administer  the 
order  in  accordance  with  its  terms  and 
provisons,  (3)  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
effectuate  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
order,  (4)  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
the  order,  and  (5)  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary amendments  to  the  order.  The  Board 
shall  solicit,  among  others,  research  propos- 
als that  would  increase  the  use  of  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  by  the  miliUry  and  by 
persons  in  developing  nations,  and  that 
would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  con- 
verting surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  to  casein  for 
domestic  and  export  use. 

(d)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Board 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  any  promotion,  research,  or  nu- 
trition education  plan  or  project  and  that 
any  such  plan  or  project  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

(e)  The  order  shall  require  the  Board  to 
submit  to  the  SecreUry  for  approval  budg- 


ets on  a  fiscal  period  basis  of  its  anticipated 
expenses  and  disbursements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  order,  including  projected 
costs  of  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search projects. 

(f)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
may  enter  into  agreements  for  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  activities  author- 
ized under  the  order  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
hereof  with  funds  collected  through  assess- 
ments under  the  order.  Any  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  (1)  the  contracting  party 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Board  a 
plan  or  project  together  with  a  budget  or 
budgets  that  shall  show  estimated  costs  to 
be  incurred  for  such  plan  or  project.  (2)  the 
plan  or  project  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  the 
contracting  party  shall  keep  accurate  rec- 
ords of  all  of  its  transactions,  account  for 
funds  received  and  expended,  and  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  Board  of  activities 
conducted  and  such  other  reports  as  the 
Secretary  or  Board  may  require. 

(g)  The  order  shall  provide  that  each 
person  making  payment  to  a  producer  for 
milk  purchased  from  the  producer  shall,  in 
the  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  order,  col- 
lect an  assessment  based  upon  the  number 
of  hundredweights  of  milk  for  commercial 
use  handled  for  the  account  of  the  producer 
and  remit  the  assessment  to  the  Board.  The 
assessment  shall  be  used  for  payment  of  the 
expenses  in  administering  the  order,  with 
provision  for  a  reasonable  reserve,  and  shall 
include  those  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  the  Department  after  an  order  has  been 
promulgated  under  this  subtitle.  The  rate  of 
assessment  prescribed  by  the  order  shall  be 
15  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  for  com- 
mercial use  or  the  equivalent  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  milk  producer  or  the  produc- 
er's cooperative  who  can  establish  that  the 
producer  is  participating  in  active,  ongoing 
qualified  State  or  regional  dairy  product 
promotion  or  nutrition  education  programs 
intended  to  increase  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  generally  shall  receive 
credit  for  contributions  to  such  programs  of 
up  to  10  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk 
marketed  in  determining  the  assessment 
due  from  such  producer.  Any  person  mar- 
keting milk  of  that  person's  own  production 
directly  to  consumers  shall  remit  the  assess- 
ment directly  to  the  Board  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  order. 

(h)  The  order  shall  require  the  Board  to 
(1)  maintain  such  books  and  records  (which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  in- 
spection and  audit)  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  (2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, from  time  to  time,  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  (3)  ac- 
count for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
all  funds  entrusted  to  it. 

(i)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
invest,  pending  disbursement  under  a  plan 
or  project,  funds  collected  through  assess- 
ments authorized  under  this  subtitle  only  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  in  general  obligations  of 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, in  any  interest-bearing  account  or  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  of  a  bank  that  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  in  obliga- 
tions fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  order  shall  prohibit  any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Board  under  the  order  from 
being  used  in  any  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
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(6)  the  organization's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
this  subtitle. 

The  primary  considerations  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  an  organization  shall  be 
whether  its  membership  consists  primarily 
of  milk  producers  who  produce  a  substantial 
volume  of  milk  and  whether  the  primary  or 
overriding  interest  of  the  organization  is  in 
the  production  or  processing  of  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  and  promotion  of  the 
nutritional  attributes  of  fluid  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

REQUIREMENT  OF  REFERENDUM 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Within  the  sixty-day  period 
immediately  preceding  September  30.  1985. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  producers  who.  during  a  representa- 
tive period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  order  then  in 
effect  shall  be  continued.  Such  order  shall 
be  continued  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  has  been  approved  by  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum,  who  during  a  representative 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  commercial  use.  If  continuation  of 
the  order  is  not  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum,  the 
Secretary  shall  terminate  collection  of  as- 
sessments under  the  order  within  six 
months  after  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  assessments  collected  by  the  Board  for 
any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  any  refer- 
endum under  this  section  and  section  116. 
except  for  the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

SUSPENSION  AND  TERMINATION  OF  ORDERS 

Sec  116.  (a)  After  September  30.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall,  whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  any  order  issued  under  this  sub- 
title or  any  provision  thereof  obstructs  or 
does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  subtitle,  terminate  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  such  order  or  such  provi- 
sions thereof. 

(b)  After  September  30.  1985.  the  Secre- 
tary may  conduct  a  referendum  at  any  time, 
and  shall  hold  a  referendum  on  request  of  a 
representative  group  comprising  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  number  of  producers 
subject  to  the  order,  to  determine  whether 
the  producers  favor  the  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  the  order.  The  Secretary  shaU 
suspend  or  terminate  the  order  and  collec- 
tion of  assessments  under  the  order  within 
six  months  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
suspension  or  termination  of  the  order  is  fa- 
vored by  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  who.  during  a  represent- 
ative period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
this  subtitle. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sec.  117.  Whenever,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
determine  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
approval  or  disapproval  by  any  cooperative 
association  of  producers,  bona  fide  engaged 
in  marketing  milk  or  the  products  thereof, 
as  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  pro- 


ducers who  are  members  of  or  under  con- 
tract with  such  cooperative  association  of 
producers:  Provided.  That  if  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  elects  to  vote  on 
behalf  of  its  members,  such  cooperative  as- 
sociation shall  provide  each  producer  on 
whose  behalf  the  cooperative  association  is 
expressing  approval  or  disapproval  a  de- 
scription of  the  question  presented  in  the 
referendum  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation Intends  to  cast  its  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  membership.  Such  information  shall 
inform  the  producer  of  procedures  to  follow 
to  cast  an  individual  ballot  should  the  pro- 
ducer so  choose  within  the  period  of  time 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  casting  bal- 
lots. Such  notification  shall  be  made  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  referendum  and 
shall  include  an  official  ballot.  The  ballots 
shall  be  tabulated  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
vote  of  the  cooperative  association  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  such  individual  votes. 

PETITION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  any 
order  issued  under  this  subtitle  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  petition  staling  that 
any  such  order  or  any  provision  of  such 
order  or  any  obligation  imposed  in  connec- 
tion therewith  is  not  in  accordance  with  law 
and  requesting  a  modification  thereof  or  an 
exemption  therefrom.  The  petitioner  shall 
thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
^hearing  upon  the  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  ruling  upon  the  petition  which  shall 
be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant  or  carries  on  business  are 
hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  review 
such  ruling,  if  a  complaint  for  that  purpose 
is  filed  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  such  ruling.  Service  of  process 
in  such  proceedings  may  be  had  upon  the 
Secretary  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Secretary.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  it  shall  remand  such  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either  (1)  to 
make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  or  (2)  to 
take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in  its  opin- 
ion, the  law  requires. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  119.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  appropriate  action, 
except  that  the  Secretary  is  not  required  to 
refer  to  the  Attorney  General  minor  viola- 
tions of  this  subtitle  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary believes  that  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  subtitle  would  be  ade- 
quately served  by  suitable  written  notice  on 
warning  to  any  person  committing  such  vio- 
lation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subtitle  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  such  violation  and  in 
the  case  of  a  willful  failure  to  pay.  collect, 
or  remit  the  assessment  as  required  by  the 
order,  in  addition  to  the  amount  due.  a  pen- 
alty equal  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
on  the  quantity  of  milk  as  to  which  the  fail- 
ure applies.  The  amount  of  any  such  penal- 
ty shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 


may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  remedies  provided  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to.  and  not  exclusive  of,  the  remedies 
otherwise  provided  at  law  or  in  equity. 
investigations;  power  to  subpena  and  take 

OATHS  and  affirmations;  aid  of  courts 

Sec.  120.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
subtitle  or  to  determine  whether  any  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
that  constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle  or  of 
any  order,  or  rule  or  regulation  issued  under 
this  subtitle.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inves- 
tigation, the  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  records  that 
are  relevant  to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by. 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  to.  any  person, 
the  Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  records.  The  court 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  to  produce  rec- 
ords or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  under  investigation.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
Process  in  any  such  case  may  be  served  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  such  person  is 
an  inhabitant  or  wherever  such  person  may 
be  found. 

administrative  provisions 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  may 
be  construed  to  preempt  or  supersede  any 
other  program  relating  to  dairy  product  pro- 
motion organized  and  operated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  applica- 
ble to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  orders. 

separability 

Sec  122.  If  any  provision  of  this  subtitle 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  subtitle  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  123.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
The  funds  so  appropriated  shall  not  be 
available  for  payment  of  the  expenses  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  Board  in  administering 
any  provisions  of  any  order  issued  under  the 
terms  of  this  subtitle. 

barter  of  dairy  and  other  COMMODITIES 

Sec  124.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
change or  barter,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  under  the  provisions  of  law  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b),  commodities  (espe- 
cially dairy  products)  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials, 
goods,  and  equipment  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are— 


(1)  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b 
(h)). 

(2)  section  310  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-480.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
1692),  and 

(3)  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431). 

Subtitle  C— Dairy  Reports 

REPORTS 

Sec  130.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

(1)  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  an 
annual  report  describing  activities  conduct- 
ed under  the  dairy  products  promotion  ajid 
research  order  issued  under  subtitle  B  of 
this  title,  and  accounting  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  all  funds  received  by  the 
National  Dairy  Promotion  and  Research 
Board  under  such  order  including  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program; 

(2)  Not  later  than  April  15.  1985,  a  report 
on  effectiveness  of  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  section  201(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949:  and 

(3)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1984,  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  applying,  nationally,  standards 
similar  to  the  current  California  standards 
for  fluid  milk  products  in  their  final  con- 
sumer form,  as  they  would  relate  to— 

(A)  Overall  consumer  consumption  trends 
and  total  per  capita  consumption: 

(B)  Nutritional  augmentation,  particularly 
for  young  and  older  Americans; 

(C)  Implementing  improved  interagency 
enforcement  of  minimum  standards  to  pre- 
vent consumer  fraud  and  deception; 

(D)  Multiple  component  pricing  for  pro- 
ducer milk: 

(E)  Reduced  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion purchases: 

(F)  Consistency  of  product  quality 
throughout  the  year  and  between  market- 
ing regions  of  the  United  States;  and 

(G)  Consumer  prices. 

MEAT  IMPORT  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec    131.    The    minimum    limitation    of 
1.250.000.000  pounds  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  is 
hereby  suspended  for  1984  and  1985. 
TITLE  II— TOBACCO 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 

PRICE-SUPPORT  adjustments 

Sec  202.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section— 

"(l)  For  the  1984  crop  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco, the  support  level  shall  be  the  level  in 
cents  per  pound  at  which  the  1982  crop  was 
supported. 

•(2)  For  the  1985  crop  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco, the  support  level  shall  be  the  level  in 
cents  per  pound  at  which  the  1982  crop  was 
supported,  plus  or  minus,  respectively,  the 
amount  by  which  (A)  the  support  level  for 
the  1985  crop,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  is  greater  or  less  than  (B)  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  1984  crop,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b),  as  that  difference  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 


tion (d)  if  the  support  level  under  clause  (A) 
is  greater  than  the  support  level  under 
clause  (B).  except  that  the  support  level  for 
the  1985  crop  shall  be  the  level  in  cents  per 
pound  at  which  the  1982  crop  was  supported 
if  the  support  level  as  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  for  the  1985  crop  would  not 
be  more  than  5  per  centum  greater  than  the 
support  level  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  the  1984  crop. 

"(3)  For  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  any 
kind  of  tobacco  (other  than  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco) for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  or  are  not  disapproved  by  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  support 
level  at  such  level  as  will  not  narrow  the 
normal  price-support  differential  between 
the  nue-cured  tobacco  and  such  other  kind 
of  tobacco.  Before  establishing  the  support 
level  under  this  paragraph  for  any  such 
kind  of  tobacco  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  level 
the  Secretary  proposes  to  establish  and  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  comment 
on  the  proposal.  In  determining  the  level  to 
be  established  under  this  paragraph  for  a 
particular  kind  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  kind  of  tobacco,  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  for  such  kind  of  tobacco, 
the  comments  received  in  response  to  the 
public  notice  of  the  proposal,  and  such 
other  relevant  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate. 

"(4)  For  the  1986  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect  or  are  not  disap- 
proved by  producers,  the  support  level  shall 
be  the  level  in  cents  per  pound  at  which  the 
immediately  preceding  crop  was  supported, 
plus  or  minus,  respectively,  the  amount  by 
which  (A)  the  support  level  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b).  is  greater 
or  less  than  (B)  the  support  level  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  crop,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b),  as  that  difference  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  if  the  support  level  under  clause  (A) 
is  greater  than  the  support  level  under 
clause  (B). 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  section  403.  the  Secretary,  if 
requested  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  through  which  price  support  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  is  made  available  to  pro- 
ducers, may  (1)  designate  for  any  crop  cer- 
tain grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  that  are 
eligible  for  price  support  (but  representing 
in  the  aggregate  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  crop  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  produced)  that  the  Secretary 
determines  are  of  such  quantity  or  quality 
as  to  impair  their  marketability,  and  (2) 
without  regard  to  the  weighted  average  of 
the  support  rates  for  eligible  grades  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  determined  under  the  proviso 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d),  fur- 
ther reduce  the  support  rates  for  such 
grades  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  reflect  their  market  value,  but 
in  no  event  by  more  than  12  per  centum  of 
the  respective  support  rates  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  established  under  this  section. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DOUBLE  ASSESSMENT;  USE  OF 
FUND 

Sec  203.  Section  106A(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445-l(d))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  striking  out  'and  sub- 
sequent crops"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"crop  only":  and 
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.sand  Dounds  of  Burlev  tobacco  quota  may 
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anci  carry  out  a  coordinated  Droeram 
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and 


pnragraph  (3),  inserting  before  the 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
That,    notwithstanding    any 
of  law.  use  by  the  associa- 
.  in  the  Fund,  including  inter- 
o((her  earnings,  for  the  purposes  of 
;he  association's  outstanding  in- 
to  the   Corporation   associated 
and  subsequent  crops  of  quota  to- 
making  loan  advances  to  produc- 
authorized,  and  use  of  such  moneys 
o^er  purposes  that  will  be  mutually 
to  producers  who  contribute  to 
and  to  the  Corporation,  shall,  if 
sy  the  Secretary,  be  considered  an 
appropria  ;e  use  of  the  Fund". 

NO  NET  cpST  TOBACCO  ACCOUNT— FLOE-CURED 
TOBACCO 

Section  106B(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
of   1949   (7   U.S.C.    1445-2<a))  is 
_  )y- 

pixagraph  (1>.  striking  out  ■,  except 
qerm  does  not  include  such  an  asso- 
has  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
niake  price  support  available  to  pro- 
.  Flue-cured  tobacco";  and 
paragraph  (5).  striking  out  "except 
tobacco". 
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TRANSFER  OF  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO; 
FORFEITURE  OF  ALLOTMENT  AND  QUOTA 

(a)  Effective  for  the  1984  and 

crops     of     tobacco,     section 

of   the   Agricultural   Adjustment 

(7  U.S.C.  1314(a)(1))  is  amended 
follows: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
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•  la  v- 

rhe  Secretary,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
;hat  it  will  not  impair  the  effective 
of  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  or 
support    program,    may    permit    the 
operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
icreage   allotment   (other   than   a 
^ue-cured,    dark    air-cured,    Fire- 
sun-cured  and  cigar-binder. 
55  tobacco  acreage  allotment)  is 
under   this   Act    to    lease    and 
or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to 
owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  in/ 
county  for  use  in  such  county  on  a 
a  current  tobacco  allotment  of 
kind. 

Secretary  shall,  only  with  re- 
the   1984  through   1986  crops  of 
tobacco,  permit  the  owner  of  a 
1  rhich  a  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage 
or  quota  is  assigned  under  this 
and  transfer  all  or  any  part  of 
allojtment  or  quota  to  any  other  owner 
of  a  farm  in  the  same  county  for 
county  on  a  farm  having  a  cur- 
_.  cured  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
|only  if  (except  as  otherwise  provid- 
■agraph  (2)(A))  the  parties  to  the 
a  copy  of  the  lease  agreement  with 
ity   committee   for   the  county   in 
.  farms  are  located,  together  with 
statement  certifying  that  none  of 
for  the  lease  has  been  or 
,_  to  the  lessor,  either  directly  or 
in  any  form  including  a  loan  by 
to  the  lessor,  the  endorsement  of 
the  lessee  for  the  lessor,  or  any 
siAilar  arrangement  which  represents 
,i  ;ipated  income  for  the  lease,  prior 
ifarketing  of  the  tobacco  produced 
lease   and   that   the   lease   and 
otherwise  in  compliance  with  the 
of   this   section.   The   Secretary 
pijomulgate   rules  which   establish   a 
ijequirement  for  fall  payment  of  any 
Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  acre- 
quota,  and  further  shall  require 


hav  ing 
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else 
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tie 


cons  deration 
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that  any  seller  of  a  Flue-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ment and  quota  grant  to  the  buyer  an 
option  to  make  payment  therefor  in  equal 
annual  installments  payable  each  fall  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the 
year  in  which  the  sale  is  made.  With  respect 
to  the  1987  and  subsequent  crops  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
permit  the  lease  and  transfer  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  quotas. 

"(B)  If.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  county  committee  determines 
that  the  lessee  or  the  lessor  of  a  Flue-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  quota  know- 
ingly made  a  false  statement  in  the  written 
statement  filed  under  subparagraph  (A),  (i) 
in  the  case  of  a  false  statement  knowingly 
made  by  the  le.ssee.  the  lease  agreement  for 
purposes  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  program  with  respect  to  the  les- 
see's farm  shall  be  considered  null  and  void 
as  of  the  date  approved  by  the  county  com- 
mittee or  (ii)  in  the  case  of  a  false  statement 
knowingly  made  by  the  lessor,  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  allotment  and  quota  next  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  of  the  lessor  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  which  the  leased 
allotment  or  quota  was  of  the  total  Flue- 
cured  allotment  or  quota  for  the  farm. 
Notice  of  any  determination  made  by  the 
county  committee  under  the  preceding  pro- 
vision shall  be  mailed  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  the  lessee  or  lessor  involved.  If  the  lessee 
or  lessor  is  dissatisfied  with  such  determina- 
tion, the  lessee  or  lessor  may  request,  within 
fifteen  days  after  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion is  mailed,  a  review  of  such  determina- 
tion by  a  local  review  committee  under  sec- 
tion 363  of  this  Act.  ". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1984  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  section  317  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314c)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  person  who,  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  owns  a  farm  for  which  a  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  market- 
ing quota  is  established  under  this  Act  shall, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
forfeit  such  allotment  or  quota  after  Febru- 
ary 15  of  any  year  immediately  following 
the  last  year  of  the  three-year  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  being  made  in  which  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  has  not  been  planted  or  con- 
sidered planted  on  such  farm  during  at  least 
two  years  out  of  such  three-year  period. 

■(2)  The  allotment  or  quota  specified  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  for- 
feited if,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  appropriate  county  committee 
determines  that  the  conditions  for  forfeit- 
ure specified  in  such  paragraph  exist.  Any 
allotment  or  quota  so  forfeited  shall  be  real- 
located by  such  county  committee  for  use 
by  active  Flue-cured  tobacco  producers  (as 
defined  in  section  316(g)(1)  of  this  Act)  in 
the  county  involved. 

"(3)  Notice  of  any  determination  made  by 
the  county  committee  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  mailed,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  person  involved.  If  such 
person  is  dissatisfied  with  such  determina- 
tion, such  person  may  request,  within  fif- 
teen days  after  notice  of  such  determination 
is  mailed,  a  review  of  such  determination  by 
a  local  review  committee  under  section  363 
of  this  Act.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1984  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 


(7  U.S.C.  1314b(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  through  the  sixth  sentences. 
Effective  for  the  1987  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  section  316  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314b).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  striking  out  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(1),  striking  out  "or,  in 
the  case  of  Flue-cured  tobacco,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or,  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
or  poundage  quota,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)(2),  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

MANDATORY  SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 
BY  NONFARMING  ENTITIES 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  316A(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314b-l(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)  does  not  use  the  land  on 
the  farm  for  agricultural  purposes;"  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1984". 

(b)  Section  316B(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314b- 
2(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)  does  not  use  the  land  on 
the  farm  for  agricultural  purposes;";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1984". 

flue-cured  marketing  QUOTA  ANNOUNCEMENT 
DATE 

Sec  208.  Section  317(d)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314c(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 1"  and  "February  1"  each  time  they 
appear  in  the  first  and  sixth  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  15"  and 
"March  1".  respectively. 

RESERVE  or  new  flue-cured  TOBACCO 

growers;  farm  yield 
Sec  209.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 317(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314c(e))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "1  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum";  and 

(2)  inserting  "(except  that  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  such  reserve  shall  be  for  new 
farms)"  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  317(e)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1314c(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  phrase  ".  and  shall  not  exceed  the  com- 
munity average  yield". 

determination  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
planted  acreage 

Sec  210.  Section  317  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314c).  as 
amended  by  section  205  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
acreage  planted  to  Flue-cured  tobacco  on 
each  farm  whenever  an  acreage-poundage 
program  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  in  effect 
under  this  section.". 

limit  on  the  lease  of  burley  quota; 
prohibition  against  fall  leasing 

Sec  21.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  section  319(g)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1314e(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  provisos:  ''Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  fifteen  thou- 


sand pounds  of  Burley  tobacco  quota  may 
be  leased  and  transferred  to  any  farm  under 
this  section.  Provided  further,  That  a  lease 
and  transfer  of  Burley  tobacco  quota  shall 
not  be  effective  for  any  crop  year  unless  a 
record  of  the  transfer  is  filed  with  the 
county  committee  not  later  than  July  1  of 
that  crop  year:". 

combination  of  farms  with  burley  quota 
Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  318(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314d(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "except 
as  provided  in  section  379(b)  of  this  Act." 
immediately  after  "(1)". 

(b)  Section  379  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  two  or  more 
tracts  of  land  are  located  in  contiguous 
counties  in  the  same  State  and  are  owned  by 
the  same  person,  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
such  tracts  to  be  combined  as  one  farm  if  ( 1 ) 
a  Burley  tobacco  poundage  quota  is  estab- 
lished for  one  or  more  such  tracts,  and  (2) 
the  county  committee  determines  that  such 
tracts  will  be  operated  as  a  single  farming 
unit.". 

IMPORTED  tobacco 

Sec  213.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  tobacco  offered  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  shall  be— 

(A)  inspected  for  grade  and  quality  as  to- 
bacco marketed  through  a  warehouse  in  the 
United  States  is  inspected  for  grade  and 
quality;  and 

(B)  accompanied  by  a  written  certification 
by  the  importer,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  none 
of  the  pesticides  the  registration  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  suspended  for  use  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  has  been  used  in  the  production  of  the 
tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish grade  and  quality  standards  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  that  are.  inso- 
far as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  appli- 
cable to  tobacco  marketed  through  a  ware- 
house in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  certifi- 
cation made  by  an  importer  under  such 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  at  the  point  of  entry 
of  tobacco  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation fix  and  collect  from  the  importer  fees 
and  charges  for  inspection  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
cover  the  costs  of  such  services,  including 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
customarily  included  by  the  Secretary  in 
user  fee  calculations.  The  fees  and  charges, 
when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  providing  services 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 


TITLE  III-EMERGENCY  FEED 
ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Feed  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

EMERGENCY  FEED  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "damaged  corn"  means  corn 
that  is  classified  as  U.S.  No.  4,  U.S.  No.  5,  or 
U.S.  Sample  grade  under  section  810.353  of 
title  7.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers" means  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961). 

(b)  To  assist  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  areas  that  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  dis- 
aster to  preserve  and  maintain  foundation 
herds  of  livestock  and  poultry  (including 
their  offspring)  and  secondary  livestock,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  dam- 
aged corn  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  to  such  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  accordance  with  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427). 

(c)  In  making  damaged  corn  available  to 
such  farmers  and  ranchers  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  damaged 
corn  held  by  the  Corporation  at  a  price  that 
is  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  current 
basic  county  loan  rate  for  such  corn  in 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or 
a  comparable  price  if  there  is  no  such  cur- 
rent basic  county  loan  rate). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  damaged 
corn  available  for  sale,  as  provided  under 
this  section,  until  September  30,  1984,  or  the 
date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on 
which  any  emergency  created  by  the 
drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  disaster  no 
longer  exists. 

(e)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1984.  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  secondary  livestock."  after  "sheep, 
and  goats,  and  their  offspring.". 

TITLE  IV-EGGS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Egg  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 

EGG  INDUSTRY  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec  402.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  8c(2)  by  striking  out 
"poultry  (but  not  excepting  turkeys),  eggs 
(but  not  excepting  turkey  hatching  eggs)," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "poultry  (but 
not  excepting  turkeys  and  not  excepting 
poultry  which  produce  commercial  eggs),"; 
and  in  subsection  (L)  of  section  8c(6)  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "pecans,"  and  before 
the  word  "avocados,",  the  word  "eggs,". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  "A  bill  to  stabilize  a  tempo- 
rary imbalance  in  the  supply  and 
demand  for  dairy  products,  to  enable 
milk  producers  to  establish,  finance. 


and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  dairy  product  promotion,  to  adjust 
the  support  levels  for  the  1984  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  to  make 
modifications  in  the  tobacco  produc- 
tion adjustment  program,  to  provide 
emergency  livestock  feed  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  finally 
concluded  consideration  of  the  dairy 
compromise.  It  has  been  too  long  a 
time  coming. 

Let  me  reiterate,  that  while  many 
of  us  are  not  entirely  endeared  to 
this  compromise,  it  does  substantially 
modify  the  current  program,  places  a 
definite  end  to  the  50-cent  assessment, 
and  achieves  the  heretofore  unobtain- 
able goal  of  reducing  the  support 
level. 

Dairy  farmers  across  the  Nation,  I 
believe,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  who  have  been  so  instru- 
mental in  putting  together  and  assist- 
ing in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Hopefully,  all  dairymen  will  take  note 
of  the  leadership  demonstrated  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Senator  Huddleston,  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  our 
subcommittee  overseeing  this  issue. 
Senator  Cochran  and  Senator  Leahy, 
and  of  course,  by  Mr.  Dairy  himself. 
Senator  Boschwitz. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  may  have  been  so  much  commo- 
tion that  everyone  did  not  hear.  We 
have  just  passed  the  farm  bill,  and  I 
am  grateful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
we  are  not  able  to  hear  what  is  going 
on.  I  want  to  hear  the  able  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  may  be  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  this  measure.  And  while 
the  bill  has  been  passed,  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  having  a  colloquy 
with  any  Senator  or  any  statement 
that  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in 
the  proper  context.  Let  me  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  that  I  will  confer 
now  with  the  minority  leader  on  any 
other  business  that  he  wishes  to  trans- 
act, but  I  know  of  no  other  rollcall 
votes  that  will  be  anticipated  before 
we  go  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
might  now  move  to  at  least  see  if  we 
can  get  up  the  Quayle  bill  which  has 
the  target  prices  on  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
committed  on  the  record,  and  in  per- 
sonal  conversations   with   the   distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others,  t  lat  we  will  try  to  get  to  the 
other  faim  bill  now,  which  is  the  bill 
that  the  Senator  described. 

Before  we  do  that,  though,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  som(!thing  he  wants  to  say.  We 
will  movd  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WBICKER  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated eai-lier  that  when  we  finished 
this  bill  iwe  would  then  try  to  get  to 
H.R.  2733,  which  is  another  agricul- 
ture bill,  to  which  I  understand  might 
be  offered  a  target  price  amendment.  I 
believe  that  the  principals  involved  are 
here  on  t  he  floor. 
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TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  S.  1529 


Mr.  BAKER.  Before  I  do  that,  Mr. 
Presiden;,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1529,  which  was  the  Senate 
dairy  anl  tobacco  bill,  be  indefinitely 
postpone  d. 

The  1>RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  oblection?  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ord(  red. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIAI^  ACT 
Mr.   bKkER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  N0.  262.  H.R.  2733. 

Mr.  NtELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  if  I  un  not  mistaken,  is  the  target 
price  f re  eze  bill  on  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  and  cotton.  It  is  a  bill  that  we 
have  discussed  previously  on  this 
floor. 

We  w(iuld  not  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  timd.  So  I  must  object. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  h  ;ard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
objectio  1  to  bringing  up  H.R.  2733? 

The  P  ilESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  bill  which  was  being  requested  by 
a  unanimous-consent  request  and  an 
objectio  1  was  heard. 

Mr.  qOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  Senator  from  Montana  objects  to 
because  there  are  a  number  of 
iioth  sides,  and  hopefully  the 
from    Montana    will    finally 
t|-ying  to  work  out  some  satis- 
approach    that    would    save 
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some  d(  liars  and  also  provide  produc- 
ers with  a  better  program. 

The  amendment  that  I  intended  to 
offer  for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen, 
would  Y.  ave  target  price  minimums  for 
1984  anl  1985  crops  of  $4.38  for  wheat 
$2.95  for  com,  and  78 Vz  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton  and   $11.65   per   hundred 


weight  for  rice.  The  wheat  program 
would  be  a  20-percent  acres  reduction, 
10-percent  paid  land  diversion,  and  an 
85-percent  minimum  PIK  payment 
rate  for  the  1984  crop.  It  would  also 
have  a  $300  million  revolving  fund  to 
be  used  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
each  year  for  export  programs  with  re- 
payment diverted  to  a  permanent  re- 
volving fund. 

This  wtis  an  idea  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  Sen- 
ator Boschwitz,  and  Senator  Jepsen, 
Senator  Huddleston,  and  others. 

In  addition,  it  has  a  provision  for 
drought  assistance.  It  would  insure 
that  $600  million  would  be  available 
for  disaster  assistance.  That  is  the  idea 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Huddle- 
ston, who  has  been  pursuing  that  for 
a  long  time. 

This  would,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sion Senator  Huddleston  proposes,  try 
to  target  it  to  make  certain  it  was 
going  to  areas  with  the  greatest  need, 
such  as  eastern  Texas  and  other  areas 
that  have  had  a  great  deal  more  prob- 
lems than  some  of  the  other  areas. 

It  would  also  require  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  on  loan  de- 
ferrals and  foreclosure  deferrals,  be- 
cause this  is  another  very  real  problem 
with  some  farmers  across  the  Nation, 
such  as  many  areas  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  country  where  they 
just  carmot  meet  their  obligations  and, 
rather  than  some  broad  moratorium 
saying,  "You  don't  have  to  make  your 
payment,"  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
a  case-by-case  review  and  this  would 
authorize  that. 

So  it  would  just  be  my  hope,  and  it 
obviously  is  not  possible  today,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Montana  is  ob- 
jecting. But  I  visited  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  earlier.  There  is  a 
House  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Foley  and  others  that  I  think  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  been  discussing.  I 
hope  that  when  we  return  here  on  the 
17th  or  18th  that  perhaps  at  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  be 
willing  to  sit  down  with  me  and  Con- 
gressman Foley  and  others  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  legislation  to  see  if 
there  is  not  something  we  can  do. 

There  is  no  need  to  stand  here  and 
debate  it.  because  it  is  not  going  to  do 
any  good.  But  if  we  can  reach  some 
agreement,  I  believe  that  the  commod- 
ities directly  involved— whether  it  is 
wheat,  rice,  feed  grains,  or  cotton— I 
believe  we  could  move  on  this  bill  very 
quickly. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  efforts  on  the  bill  we 
have  jusc  completed,  but  also  for  his 
efforts  in  trying  to  make  certain  that 
we  could  get  this  bill  considered.  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  do  that.  In  the 
winter  wheat  areas,  we  are  planting 
wheat.  Our  farmers  are  frustrated,  as 
they  usually  are.  because  here  we  are 


still  trying  to  legislate  and  have  been 
trying  for  several  months,  while  they 
are  trying  to  make  plans  on  what  they 
should  do  right  now.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mon- 
tana that  we  are  advised  by  the  na- 
tional wheat  growers  that  the  program 
that  we  are  suggesting  for  wheat  is 
much  better  for  the  American  farmer 
and  it  still  saves  money  for  the  Feder- 
al Treasury.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible, those  of  us  in  farm  areas, 
for  the  ballooning  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams or  we  are  going  to  wake  up  in 
1985  without  any  farm  program  at  all. 

So  I  hope  over  the  next  7  or  8  days 
we  can  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out 
some  accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  believed 
that  compromise  requires  willingness 
to  recognize  some  merit  in  each  oppos- 
ing or  different  viewpoint  and  to  make 
some  concession  in  order  to  get  agree- 
ment. Our  work  here  would  come  to  a 
complete  stop  if  Senators  representing 
every  special  interest  refused  to  even 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  differences 
and  how  to  bridge  them. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
the  past  few  months,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  least  as  far  as  agricultural  leg- 
islation is  concerned,  we  may  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  point.  And  until  the  op- 
ponents of  any  reduction  in  the  level 
of  1984  and  1985  target  prices  are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  administra- 
tion's rationale  for  proposing  the 
freeze,  we  are  very  likely  to  remain  at 
an  impasse. 

REVIEW  OF  1983  EFFOPTS 

Let  us  put  the  issue,  for  one  last 
time,  into  perspective.  Back  in  Decem- 
ber 1982,  the  administration  respond- 
ed to  the  growing  crisis  in  the  farm 
economy— high  production,  increasing 
stocks,  and  tumbling  prices— by  devis- 
ing the  payment-in-kind  program.  PIK 
was  a  radical  and  innovative  method 
to  attract  acreage  out  of  production.  It 
has  not  been  perfect,  but  it  has  re- 
duced stocks  and  raised  prices  for  most 
commodities,  except  for  wheat.  Even 
for  wheat.  PIK  prevented  a  significant 
increase  in  stocks  this  year. 

But  PIK  also  has  not  been  cheap. 
Estimates  of  its  cost  vary  from  $9  to 
$12  billion,  outlays  that  were  expensed 
when  commodity  loans  and  inventories 
were  made  and  acquired  in  previous 
fiscal  years.  And  as  these  assets  have 
now  been  written  off,  we  all  know 
that,  at  some  point,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  come  in  for  a 
reimbursement  to  its  revolving  fund. 
And  then  the  debate  over  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  will  become  even  more 
acrimonious. 

Also  back  in  December,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  offsetting  the  cost  of 
PIK,  at  least  in  part,  through  a  freeze 
on  target  prices  scheduled  in  the  farm 


bill  However,  due  to  the  limited  time 
remaining  in  the  97th  Congress,  USDA 
agreed  to  support  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  PIK  program  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  target  price  issue 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  Con- 
gress. 

RISING  COST  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 

The  administration's  commitment  to 
reducing  target  prices  has  only  become 
more  firm  as  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams has  skyrocketed  this  year.  After 
averaging  between  $3  and  $4  biUion  in 
the  late  1970's  and  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
regular  program  outlays  rose  to  $12 
billion  in  1982  and  to  neariy  $22  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

Against  this  backdrop,  Congress  de- 
layed consideration  of  the  target  price 
proposal  until  July,  when  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  finally  report- 
ed it  out.  Even  after  some  of  us,  work- 
ing with  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  developed  a  compro- 
mise to  improve  the  1984  wheat  pro- 
gram, a  small  number  of  Senators  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  allow  the  plan  to 
come  up  for  a  vote.  As  a  result,  we 
were  not  able  to  change  the  program, 
and  the  USDA  was  forced  to  announce 
a  less  attractive  package  built  around 
the    higher   scheduled    wheat    target 

price.  t 

Since  recess,  Mr.  President,  some  of 
us  have  continued  to  work  with  the 
wheat  growers  and  with  several  wheat 
State  Senators  who  have  opposed  the 
freeze  proposal  to  try  to  come  up  with 
a  new  compromise  that  we  can  all  sup- 
Dort  After  numerous  meetings,  we 
reached  a  point  where  the  differences 
were  minor,  and  could  have  been 
easily  bridged. 


THE  DOLE  PROPOSAL 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  proposed  a  package 
that  would  have  allowed  target  prices 
to  increase  about  one-third  of  the  way 
toward    the    scheduled     1984    levels 
After   discussions   with    other   wheat 
State    Senators,    my    proposal    would 
now  set  the  increase  at  one-half  of  the 
difference.  Specifically,  wheat  would 
increase  from  $4.30  this  year  to  $4^38 
in    1984;    corn    from    $2.86    to    $2.95; 
cotton  from  76c  per  pound  to  78.5e; 
and,   rice   from   $11.40   per   hundred- 
weight to  $11.65.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  this  plan 
would  save  $3.2  billion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  compared  to  $4.4  billion  if 
target  prices  were  frozen  at  current 

levels 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  niake 
major  improvement  in  the  1984  wheat 
nrogram  announced  on  August  9.  in 
place  of  the  30-percent  unpaid  acreage 
reduction  program,  I  would  include  a 
20-percent  unpaid,  10-percent  paid 
land  diversion.  In  place  of  the  75-per- 
cent payment  rate  announced  for  next 
year's  wheat  PIK  program,  I  would 
raise  the  level  to  85  percent. 


FAVORABLE  RESPONSE  FROM  WHEAT  PRODUCERS 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  has 
been  receiving  favorable  reaction  from 
wheat  producers  across  the  country. 
They  recognize  the  importance  of  ef- 
fective curbs  on  production  to  prevent 
the  high  level  of  current  wheat  stocks 
from  increasing.  They  know  that, 
without  such  controls,  wheat  produc- 
tion next  year  could  top  3  billion  bush- 
els raising  stocks  to  over  2  billion 
bushels.  Mr.  President,  such  an  in- 
crease would  deal  a  devastatmg  blow 
to  wheat  prices  and  to  this  country's 
wheat  farmers. 

THE  SITUATION  FOR  OTHER  CROPS 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  the 
possible  concerns  of  Senators  who  rep- 
resent other  commodities  which  would 
be  affected  by  my  proposal.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  important  effect  of  this 
year's  PIK  program  on  the  production 
of  crops  covered  under  target  prices. 
Corn  stocks,  which  totaled  over  3.4  bil- 
lion bushels  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
are  expected  to  drop  to  neariy  900  mil- 
lion bushels  by  October  1,  1984. 

About  half  of  this  reduction  is  due 
to  the  extensive  drought  this  summer, 
but  PIK  was  responsible  for  taking 
about  2  billion  bushels  out  of  produc- 

'por  cotton  and  rice,  the  results  of 
PIK  were  equally  beneficial  to  farm- 
ers. Cotton  stocks  are  projected  to  de- 
cline from  7.9  million  bales  at  the  end 
of  the  1982-83  year  to  about  4.7  rnil- 
lion  bales  1  year  later.  Supplies  of  rice 
are  expected  to  be  cut  from  66.6  mil- 
lion hundredweight  to  30.1  million 
hundredweight-a  reduction  of  more 

than  one-half.  .   ^     » 

In  the  opinion  of  most  industry  ana- 
lysts these  stock  levels  are  either 
below  desired  levels  in  the  case  of  corn 
or  at  the  high  end  of  desired  levels  in 
the  case  of  cotton  and  rice.  As  a  result, 
farm  prices  are  much  improved  over 

last  year. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Secre- 
tary Block  decided  last  week  not  to 
continue  a  cash  land  diversion  pro- 
gram for  the  1984  feed  grain  crop.  He 
has  not  yet  decided  on  the  details  of 
the  cotton  and  rice  crops  which  are  to 
be  announced  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
There  is  an  important  distinction, 
however,  between  buying  land  out  of 
production  when  stocks  are  heavy  and 
prices  are  low  and  doing  so  when 
supply  and  demand  are  close  to  being 

in  balance.  ^^    -^     ♦ 

I  make  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
only  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  seek- 
ing some  special  benefit  or  advantage 
for  wheat  producers  by  including  a 
paid  diversion  in  my  proposal.  As  I 
said  earlier,  wheat  stocks  will  remam 
at  over  1.5  billion  bushels  at  the  end  of 
this  marketing  year  on  next  June  1. 
This  level  is  about  double  the  desired 
stock  level,  and  will  only  increase  if  we 
do  nothing  to  restrain  production  next 
year  I  firmly  believe  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers must  be  provided  some  incen- 
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tive   to    bring   production    and   stock 
levels  down. 


EXPORT  REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  increase  our  efforts  to  maximize 
exports  of  all  agricultural  commodities 
if  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in 
worid  markets  and  prevent  future 
price-depressing  surpluses.  Unilateral 
production  restraint  is  a  self-defeating 
proposition.  We  must  make  clear  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  ag- 
gressively defend  its  position  as  the 
world's  principal  supplier  of  farm 
products. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  kept  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  2733  regarding  financ- 
ing of  the  export  revolving  fund  in  my 
proposal.  This  provision  was  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator  Huddleston.  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Jepsen.  It  would  divert  $300  million  in 
both  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  to  be 
used  to  restore  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade.   Combined  with 
other  export  funds  already  appropri- 
ated, this  initiative  would  establish  a 
permanent  fund  of  nearly  $1  billion  to 
finance  agricultural  exports. 

DROUGHT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  ex- 
pressed our  grave  concem  over  the  se- 
rious impact  of  this  summer's  drought 
on  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  political  differences 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  us  from 
responding  by  targeting  assistance  to 
those  most  in  need. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Huddleston,  has  been 
waiting  since  January  to  bring  his 
farm  credit  bill,  S.  24,  before  this 
Chamber.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  patience. 

I  would  also  indicate  to  the  Senator, 
in  the  interest  of  responding  to  the 
critical  drought  situation  in  his  State, 
my  State,  and  in  all  of  the  other 
States  affected,  I  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty of  making  several  modifications  in 
S  24  and  would  like  to  include  it  in 
this  package.  In  brief,  the  revised  ver- 
sion would  make  available  $600  million 
in  disaster  relief  to  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  most  affected  by  the 
drought.  It  would  also  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  promulgate  regulations 
under  which  FmHA  loan  repaymenU 
would  be  deferred. 

ELIMINATION  OF  COUNTY  DESIGNATION 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  proposal 
would  delete  the  requirement  that 
counties  be  designated  for  disaster 
relief  before  individual  farmers  can  re- 
ceive assistance.  If  a  State  has  been  se- 
verely affected,  I  see  no  reason  why 
local  authorities  must  go  through  the 
redtape  of  county  damage  assessment 
reports.  It  is  the  individual  farmer,  not 
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nnrt  loans.  Producers  with  no  outstanding    ministration  has  been  more  successful 
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his  counjty.  that  we  should  be  trying  to 
assist. 

CONCLUSION 

president,  after  all  the  delay.  I 

;hat  its  time  that  we  decide 

farm  legislation  is  to  remain 

to   amendment   and   compro- 

all    other    legislation    or 

opinion  has  become  so  polar- 

Ihe  subject  that  we  should  just 

( »ur  efforts  to  work  out  the  dif ■ 

My  own  position  is  clear— ag- 

legislation  has  always  been 

through    compromise    and 

pehodically  be  adjusted  through 

compromise.  Those  of  us  con- 

lot  only  with  farm  program 

but  with  the  consequences  of 

sing    cost    have    made    every 

)  accommodate  the  views  of 

^nators   on   the   target   price 

_    return,    there    has    been 

in  working  out  the  problems. 

^me  point,  we  must  decide  to 

an  amendment  on  target 

drop  the  effort  entirely.  I  be- 

farmers    would    be    best 

the  long  run  if  we  proceed  to 

as  soon  as  possible. 

^..jyou.  Mr.  President. 

M  ELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

] 'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

.  from  Montana. 

I^ELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 

appreciate  the  comments  of 

from  Kansas.  I  will  look 

gr^at  interest  at  his  proposal.  I 

the  next  week  or  two  we 

some  common  ground. 

from  Kansas  is  really  in 

in  his  proposal,  I  assume.  I 

is  similar  to  the  one  that  the 

from    Kansas   put    into   the 

not  too  long  ago.  Indeed,  if  it 

.  I  hat  pattern  or  is  perhaps  even 

;o  nprehensive  than  that  pattern 

published  in  the  Congres- 

Record  a  week  or  two  back— if 

comprehensive  than  that— it 

just  that  much  better  and 

much   of   an   improvement 

wheat   program   which   has 

of|ered  to  wheat  farmers  of  this 

by  the  administration  in  the 

announcement  by  the  Secre- 

j  Agriculture.  John  Block. 

we  can  arrive  at  something 
the  sad  situation  that  farmers 
with  this  year  is  a  drag  on 
..  It  is  extremely  difficult 
country.  It  is  not  accomplish- 
true  goals  for  the  agricultural 


»e 


of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
extrfemely  bleak  proposal  for  the 
{ roducers  so  far  and  the  pros- 
the  sale  of  this  year's  crop  as 
next  year's  crop  is  very  much 
side, 
^heat  situation  as  we  started 
was  that  the  1982  wheat  crop 
billion  bushels.  I  believe  an  all 
record.  At  the  start  of  the  year. 
Block  armounced  the  pay- 
kind  program. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  moment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  serious  about  the  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  we  have  also  added  some 
other  components.  In  a  bipartisan  way 
I  have  discussed  a  lot  of  this  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles).  I  see 
others  present  who  may  have  a  little 
different  view,  but  we  are  serious  that 
it  is  a  comprehensive  proposal.  I 
cannot  be  100  percent  certain,  but  I  do 
believe  the  administration  would  sup- 
port this  provision  if.  in  fact,  we  could 
work  it  out. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas  for  those  remarks.  The 
last  part  of  it  really  is  the  nub. 

I  do  not  know  when  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  change  its  wheat  policy. 
I  am  in  hopes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  says,  they  will  want  to  change 
their  policy  on  wheat.  I  do  not  know 
when  that  is  coming  but  I  am  waiting 
and  hoping  that  they  will  change  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
start  of  this  year  announced  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program,  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, amd  he  announced  that  program 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had 
not  acted  on  his  proposal.  Neverthe- 
less it  took  a  great  number  of  acres 
out  of  production.  I  think  the  total 
now  can  be  added  up  as  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned.  It  took  a  total  of  32  million 
acres  out  of  production.  That  was  not 
all  in  the  PIK  program.  Part  of  that 
was  the  other  set-aside  land  that  those 
producers  must  agree  to  set  aside  as 
they  sign  up  for  the  wheat  program. 

But  the  bulk  of  that  32  million, 
almost  18  million,  was  taken  out  of 
production  because  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  total  set-aside  in 
this  country  with  no  production  be- 
cause of  PIK  was  48.1  million  acres;  4 
million  in  cotton.  1  million  in  rice.  18 
million  in  wheat,  and  25  million  in 
corn  set  aside  /or  the  PIK  program. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  with 
the  almost  50  million  acres  of  PIK 
land  taken  out  of  production  and 
almost  another  30  million  other  set- 
aside  agreements  with  producers 
meant  a  total  of  80  million  acres  taken 
out  of  production  from  crops  this  year. 
What  happens  when  the  land  is  out  of 
production  does  not  necessarily  relate 
to  a  reduction  in  crops.  What  most 
farmers  do  when  they  agree  as  to  what 
acres  are  going  to  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, with  no  planting  on  those 
acres,  is  generally  select  the  poorer 
producing  land.  Quite  often  they  fer- 
tilize and  concentrate  more  heavily  on 
the  cropland  that  is  in  production. 
The  results  have  been  that  we  have 
had  a  pretty  high  production  of  wheat 
for  this  year,  almost  as  high  as  the 
record  2.8  billion  bushels   1982  crop. 


The  estimate  for  the  total  1983  crop  is 
2.4  billion  bushels. 

As  far  as  reducing  the  amount  of 
production,  even  though  that  great 
amount  of  land  was  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, it  did  not  follow  that  very 
much  production  was  reduced. 

To  adopt  the  proposed  bill  before  us 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  target 
prices  for  wheat  in  1984  from  the  $4.45 
down  to  $4.30  and  for  the  1985  crops  a 
reduction  from  $4.65  as  the  target 
price  down  to  $4.30.  That  is  objected 
to  by  many  wheat  producers  because 
the  target  price,  after  all.  is  the  safety 
net  feature  that  assures  them  some 
income  on  a  portion  of  their  crop. 

It  is  what  they  have  to  depend  upon 
when  prices  are  low  and  that  is  the 
situation  they  are  faced  with  as  it  is 
right  now. 

The  announced  program  of  August 
9.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
announced  program  is  not  very  en- 
couraging. It  is  no  surprise  that  the 
highest  figure  of  how  many  of  the 
wheat  farmers  will  be  signed  up  in  the 
program  is  about  50  percent.  That  is 
half  and  that  does  not  create  a  very 
good  atmosphere  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  I  know  most  of  the 
wheat  producers  would  like  to  see  a 
better  program  being  offered  and  get  a 
higher  sign-up  in  the  wheat  program 
than  50  percent.  The  problem  is  that 
we  have  no  assurance  on  what  the  ad- 
ministration position  will  be.  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  change  their  posi- 
tion. Until  we  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  that,  it  is  a  little  bit  dubi- 
ous, despite  the  great  interest  and  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

It  is  Questionable  whether  we  could 
actually  enact  into  law  the  program 
that  has  been  offered  for  wheat  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Furthermore, 
we  are  not  certain  of  what  the  House 
action  will  be,  but  I  believe  that  the 
House  action  will  await  some  indica- 
tion from  the  administration  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  such  an  offer  that 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  has  also  been  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Foley  in  the 
House,  who  is  the  assistant  majority 
leader  and  also  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  change  its  position,  should 
come  up  with  a  much  better  proposal 
for  the  wheat  program  for  next  year.  I 
am  hoping  they  will.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  wise  on  their  part  and  would 


be  well  received  not  only  by  the  people 
in  the  Wheat  Belt,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  received  by  the  public. 
It  would  be  good  policy. 

I  think  there  are  other  things  we 
should  do  in  the  bill.  I  think  we  should 
increase  the  requirement  that  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  use  concessionary 
sales  to  our  traditional,  usual  custom- 
ers abroad.  I  am  speaking  of  such 
countries  as  the  Philippines,  Mexico, 
some  of  the  friendly  nations  in  Africa, 
and  others  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

I  think  the  use  of  food  through 
either  the  Food  for  Peace  or  other  au- 
thorities granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  foreign  sales  should  be 
pushed  to  the  ultimate. 

Another  point  that  should  become 
part  of  the  bill  is  a  requirement  that 
better  conservation  practices  be  made 
available  for  our  land,  because  we  are 
losing  that  through  erosion,  through 
the  loss  of  fertility.  It  is  a  problem 
that  can  wait  through  no  longer  delay 
by  Congress.  I  would  be  greatly  hope- 
ful that  all  of  this  would  start  to  come 
together  during  the  next  week  or  sev- 
eral weeks  and  that  not  only  the 
Senate  but  also  the  House  will  be 
acting  on  comprehensive  legislation 
that  will  indeed  put  us  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBIT  1 

USD  A  Announces  1984  Wheat  Program 
Washington.  August  9.-Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  today  an- 
nounced provisions  of  the  1984  wheat  pro- 
gram and  set  the  signup  period  from  Jan.  16 
through  Feb.  24.  .         ,     • 

Lyng  said  because  Congress  took  no  legis- 
lative action  on  a  proposed  freeze  in  the 
wheat  target  price  before  its  summer  ad- 
journment, he  is  now  putting  into  effect 
provisional  measures  previously  announced 
on  July  29.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  by  law  to  announce  the 
wheat  program  for  the  following  year  no 
later  than  Aug.  15. 

The  1984  wheat  program  includes: 

A  $4.45  per  bushel  target  price. 

A  $3.30  per  bushel  national  average  loan 

An  acreage  reduction  requirement  of  30 
percent. 

No  advance  deficiency  payments. 

To  be  eligible  for  program  benefiU.  pro- 
ducers must  limit  1984  wheat  planted  acre- 
age to  no  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
farms  wheat  base  and  devote  to  conserva- 
tion use  of  acreage  of  eligible  cropland 
equal  to  42.86  percent  of  the  1984  planted 
and  payment-in-kind  (PIK)  acreage. 

The  1984  acreage  base  will  be  the  average 
of  the  acreage  planted  and  considered  plant- 
ed to  wheat  in  1982  and  1983. 

Farmers  participating  in  the  acreage  re- 
duction program  may  divert  an  additional 
10  to  20  percent  of  their  wheat  base  and  re- 
ceive payment-in-kind  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  established  yield  times  the  acres  divert- 
ed. 

PIK  program  participants  will  not  receive 
wheat  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks.  Producers  signing  up  on  the  PIK 
program  will  agree  first  to  use  their  out- 
standing reserve  or  regular  CCC  price  sup- 


port loans.  Producers  with  no  outstanding 
loans  agree  to  harvest  for  PIK.  Those  pro- 
ducers with  no  outstanding  loans  and  who 
are  unable  to  harvest  for  PIK  will  not  re- 
ceive a  PIK  payment. 

Land  designated  for  conservation  use 
must  have  been  devoted  to  row  crops  or 
small  grains  in  two  of  the  last  three  years 
except  for  a  summer  fallow  farm.  Under 
summer  fallow  rules  the  land  must  be  acre- 
age that  would  have  been  planted  to  small 
grains  or  row  crops  in  1984  In  the  absence  of 
the  1984  wheat  program. 

Haying  will  not  be  permitted  on  the  con- 
servation use  acreage.  However,  the  acreage 
may  be  grazed  except  during  the  six  princi- 
pal growing  months. 

Offsetting  and  cross  compliance  will  not 
apply  to  the  1984  program. 

There  will  be  no  immediate  entry  into  the 
farmer  owned  reserve  for  the  1984  crop  of 
wheat.  Further,  USDA  intends  to  review  the 
size  of  the  reserve  before  regular  price  sup- 
port loans  for  the  1984  crop  reach  maturity. 
A  ceiling  may  be  placed  on  the  size  of  the 
wheat  reserve  at  that  time  which  will  effec- 
tively preclude  entry  of  the  1984  crop  into 
tli6  r6scrv6. 

Contracts  signed  by  program  participants 
for  either  the  acreage  reduction  or  PIK  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  as  binding  and  will 
provide  for  liquidated  damages  for  failure  to 
comply  with  program  requirements. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R  2733 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  H.R.  2733,  be- 
cause this  legislation  is  very  important 
and  timely. 

H.R.  2733,  as  amended,  will  extend 
and  expand  certain  agricultural  re- 
search programs,  it  will  make  a  much- 
needed  adjustment  in  farm  commodity 
programs,  and  it  will  strengthen  U.S. 
farm  exports. 

The  legislation  includes  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  to  research 
on  guayule  rubber.  In  addition,  H.R. 
2733  now  contains  a  provision  on 
target  prices  and  export  initiatives 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  with  bipartisan  support. 

The  legislation  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  "freeze"  or 
maintain  target  prices  at  current 
levels  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops.  In 
addition,  H.R.  2733  will  generate  $600 
million  for  export  initiatives  and  will 
finance  the  agricultural  export  credit 
revolving  fund. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, a  "freeze"  in  target  prices 
will  result  in  potential  budget  savings 
of  nearly  $4.4  billion  in  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  tables  from  USDA 
showing  estimated  deficiency  pay- 
ments and  target  prices  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. ,,,.  ^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Beyond  that,  the  esca- 
lation of  target  prices  which  was  man- 
dated in  the  1981  farm  bill  is  not  nec- 
essary. Economic  conditions  have 
changed  since  1981.  The  Reagan  ad- 


ministration has  been  more  successful 
at  whipping  inflation  than  we  estimat- 
ed. Therefore,  the  escalation  of  target 
prices  is  costly  and  unnecessary. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  is  only 
authority  to  "freeze"  target  prices,  it 
is  not  a  reduction.  This  legislation  will 
not  reduce  the  income  protection  pro- 
vided to  farmers  by  1  penny.  It  will 
simply  maintain  it  at  current  levels, 
which  are  the  highest  levels  in  history. 
Maintaining  target  prices  at  current 
levels  will  send  a  more  correct  price 
signal  to  farmers  and  will  help  the 
United  States  in  our  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate freer  world  trade  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Farm  programs  should  be  cost-effec- 
tive and  consistent.  At  a  time  when 
USDA  is  attempting  to  drastically  cut 
production  by  implementing  a  massive 
acreage  cutback  through  the  payment- 
in-kind  program,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
encourage  production  through  an  es- 
calation in  the  target  price.  Our  farm- 
ers are  not  well  served  by  such  mixed 
signals  from  the  Government. 

The  bipartisan  compromise  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2733  will  also  provide 
for  two  export  initiatives: 

First,  use  $300  million  for  export  as- 
sistance in  1984  and  again  in  1985.  and 
Second,  use  repayments  from  the 
annual  $300  million  export  initiative 
and  from  the  annual  $175  million  pro- 
gram for  export  activities  in  the  1982 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  to  fund  the 
agricultural  export  credit  revolving 
fund  established  in  the  1981  farm  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
what  this  package  would  accomplish. 
It  will  require  the  use  of  $600  million 
to  help  expand  farm  exports  and 
strengthen  farm  prices.  It  will  send  a 
more  accurate  price  signal  to  farmers 
through  the  target  price  mechanism. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  it  will  save  the  taxpay- 
er $185  million  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
$1,262  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$2,490  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  for 
total  savings  of  $3,397  billion  over  the 
3  years. 

These  savings  are  important,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  support  of  the 
public  for  all  farm  programs.  Adoption 
of  this  proposal  will  show  the  taxpay- 
ing  public  that  those  in  agriculture  are 
willing  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  spending 
cuts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  support 
our  farmers  through  the  marketplace, 
rather  than  through  an  income  trans- 
fer from  the  Government.  This  action 
will  send  a  signal  to  competitive  ex- 
porting nations  around  the  world  that 
we  intend  to  stand  by  our  farmers  in 
seeking  world  markets.  It  will  help  us 
to  regain  and  retain  our  competitive 
edge  in  farm  exports. 

What  is  more,  the  revolving  fund 
will  be  a  continuing  source  of  export 
credit,  in  contrast  to  a  one-time,  non- 
recoverable     target     price     payment. 
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Exhibit  1 

DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS ' 
|By  li^  years,  m  mHnns  of  doHars) 


Total 
1982      1^83      1984      1985      1986     1984- 
86 


414       816       435       960  2.014  3.409 
435       ?4?  1.095  l.m 

?18  919  1.137 

277   766    10   851  2.560  3.421 
10   403  906  1.319 

448  1.654  2.102 
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333 
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2.762 
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2.896 
1.873 

6,027 
2.684 

9.824 
5.458 

1.023     3.343     4.366 


■  Analyss  basil  on   suopty'iteniand  estmules   as  of   Sept    1.    1983 

TARGET  PRICES 

(By  crop  year) 
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Sours  U  S  Ot  artinent  ol  Agriculture 


FjANDOLPH.     Mr.     President, 
not  think  of  West  Virginia 
agrtculture  State.  It  is  a  very  im- 
itate for  the  growing  and  har- 
food.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
States  in  the  livestock  in- 
in  crop  production, 
has  approximately  4,000 
faikners  so  we  are  a  substantial 


Slate 


dairy  State.  The  measure  which  the 
Senate  approved  a  short  time  ago  is 
important  to  our  dairy  farmers. 

Now,  the  Senate  is  moving  to  consid- 
eration of  another  agriculture  meas- 
ure. 

West  Virginia  has  a  high  level  of 
production  of  corn  and  hay  that  com- 
plements our  cattle  production.  In 
1982,  over  37,000  head  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  amounting  to  nearly  35 
million  pounds. 

Our  State  is  a  major  grower  of 
apples,  240  million  pounds  in  1982,  and 
peaches.  14  million  pounds. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  many 
people  might  not  think  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  an  agriculture  State,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  agriculture  is  a 
vital  industry  for  our  citizens. 

Personally,  I  have  derived  great  sat- 
isfaction from  my  experiences  in  farm- 
ing and  livestock.  I  wish  the  record  to 
indicate  that  my  grandfather,  when  I 
was  9  years  of  age,  taught  me  to  milk  a 
cow.  As  a  young  boy,  I  loaded  into  the 
cars  in  West  Virginia,  with  the  help  of 
others,  more  than  100  carloads  of 
cattle  that  were  shipped  to  Baltimore 
and  Jersey  City  eastern  markets.  I  un- 
derstand farming,  although  I  do  not 
appear  as  an  expert.  An  expert  is,  you 
know,  seldom  right,  but  never  in 
doubt;  and  all  day  here,  we  have  had 
this  difference  of  opinion  among 
knowledgeable  Senators  on  the  dairy 
price  support  bill. 

For  the  record,  these  lines,  rather 
simplistic,  I  shall  repeat  for  my  col- 
leagues: "The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer 
pleads,  the  miner  follows  precious 
leads,  but  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
the  farmer  feeds  them  all." 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  reach 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  at  this  time.  I 
frankly  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for 
that.  I  join  the  others  in  hoping  that 
the  parties  can  work  out  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem  yet  this  ses- 
sion and  present  something  that  we 
can  consider  when  we  return. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  no  longer 
than  2:45  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 

CQpO  If 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  wishes  to  speak,  I  shall  yield 
the  floor.  Otherwise,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  while  I  consult  with 
the  minority  leader  preparatory  to 
taking  care  of  routine  wrap-up  matters 


before  we  adjourn  for  the  Columbus 
Day  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATOR  KENNEDYS  REMARKS 
AT  LIBERTY  BAPTIST  COLLEGE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  delivered  a  most  im- 
portant address  this  week  at  Liberty 
Baptist  College  in  Virginia.  This  elo- 
quent plea  for  religious  tolerance  in 
America  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tolerance  and  Truth  in  Aivierica.  Reimarks 
OF  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Liberty 
Baptist  College,  October  3,  1983 
Let  me  thank  Dr.  Jerry  Palwell  for  that 
generous  introduction.  I  never  expected  to 
hear   such   kind   words    from    him.    So   in 
return,  I  have  an  invitation  of  my  own:  On 
January  20,  1985.  I  hope  Dr.  Falwell  will  say 
a  prayer— at  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now  Dr.  Falwell,  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how 
you  feel  about  that.  You  might  not  appreci- 
ate the  President,  but  the  Democrats  cer- 
tainly would  appreciate  the  prayer. 

Actually,  a  number  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton were  surprised  that  I  was  invited  to 
speak  here— and  even  more  surprised  when 
I  accepted  the  invitation.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  Ken- 
nedy to  come  to  the  campus  of  Liberty  Bap- 
tist College. 

In  honor  of  our  meeting,  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Falwell,  as  your  chancellor,  to  permit  all  the 
students  an  extra  hour  next  Saturday  night 
before  curfew.  In  return.  I  have  promised  to 
watch  "The  Old  Time  Gospel  Hour"  next 
Sunday  morning. 

I  realize  that  my  visit  may  be  a  little  con- 
troversial. But  as  many  of  you  have  heard. 
Dr.  Falwell  recently  sent  me  a  membership 
card  in  the  Moral  Majority— and  I  didn't 
even  apply  for  it.  I  wonder  if  that  means  I 
am  a  member  in  good  standing. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  non-political  speech— 
which  is  probably  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Since  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  President, 
it  certainly  would  be  inappropriate  to  ask 
for  your  support  in  this  election— and  prob- 
ably inaccurate  to  thank  you  for  it  in  the 
last  one. 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  my  beliefs 
about  faith  and  country,  tolerance  and 
truth  in  America.  I  know  we  begin  with  cer- 
tain disagreements:  I  strongly  suspect  that 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  some  of  our  dis- 
agreements will  remain.  But  I  also  hope 
that  tonight  and  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  we  will  always  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  differ— that  we  will  never  lose 
sight  of  our  own  fallibility— that  we  will 


view  ourselves  with  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  After  all.  in  the  New 
Testament,  even  the  Disciples  had  to  be 
taught  to  look  first  to  the  beam  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  only  then  to  the  mote  in  their 
neighbor's  eye.  t  „^  or, 

I  am  mindful  of  that  counsel.  I  am  an 
American  and  a  Catholic;  I  love  my  country 
and  treasure  my  faith.  But  I  do  not  assume 
that  my  conception  of  patriotism  or  policy 
is  invariably  correct-or  that  my  convictions 
about  religion  should  command  any  greater 
respect  than  any  other  faith  in  this  pluralis- 
tic society.  I  believe  there  surely  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  but  who  among  us  can  claim 
a  monopoly  on  it?  . 

There  are  those  who  do,  and  their  own 
words  testify  to  their  intolerance.  For  exam- 
ple because  the  Moral  Majority  has  worked 
with  members  of  different  denominations 
one  fundamentalist  group  has  denounced 
Dr  Falwell  for  hastening  the  Ecumenical 
Church  and  for  'yoking  together  with 
Roman  Catholics,  Mormons,  and  others,  i 
am  relieved  that  Dr.  Falwell  does  not  regard 
that  as  a  sin-and  on  this  issue,  he  hinisell 
has  become  the  target  of  narrow  prejudice. 
When  people  agree  on  public  policy,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together,  even 
while  they  worship  in  diverse  ways.  For 
truly  we  are  all  yoked  together  as  Amen- 
cans-and  the  yoke  is  the  happy  one  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  mutual  respect. 

But  in  saying  that,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  turn  aside  from  a  deeper,  more  pressing 
question-which  is  whether  and  how  reli- 
gion should  influence  government.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  a  Presidential  candidate  had  to 
prove  his  independence  of  undue  religious 
innuence  in  public  life-and  he  had  to  do  so 
partly  at  the  insistence  of  Evange heal 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time-  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  (religious)  bloc  voting  of  any  kind 
Only  twenty  years  later,  another  candidate 
was  appealing  to  an  Evangelical  meeting  as 
a  religious  bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  said  to  15 
thousand  Evangelicals  at  the  roundtable  in 
Dallas:  "I  know  that  you  can't  endorse  me.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  endorse  you  and 
what  you  are  doing." 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  a  dangerous  break- 
down in  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Yet  this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
simplistic  and  rigid  command.  Separation  of 
church  and  state  cannot  mean  an  absolute 
separation  between  moral  principles  and  po- 
litical power.  The  challenge  today  is  to 
recall  the  origin  of  the  principle,  to  define 
its  purpose,  and  refine  its  application  to  the 
politics  of  the  present. 

The  Founders  of  our  Nation  had  long  and 
bitter  experience  with  the  state  as  both  the 
agent  and  the  adversary  of  particular  reli- 
gfous  views,  m  colonial  Maryland,  Catholics 
paid  a  double  land  tax,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
they  had  to  list  their  names  on  a  public 
roll-an  ominous  precursor  of  the  first  Nazi 
laws  against  the  Jews.  And  Jews  in  turn 
faced  discrimination  in  all  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies.  Massachusetts  exiled 
Roger  Williams  and  his  congregation  for 
contending  that  civil  government  had  no 
right  to  enforce  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
Virginia  harassed  Baptist  preachers-and 
also  established  a  religious  test  for  public 
service,  writing  into  the  law  that  no  "popish 
followers"  could  hold  any  office. 

But  during  the  revolution.  Catholics. 
Jews  and  non-conformists  all  rallied  to  the 
cause  and  fought  valiantly  for  the  American 
commonwealth-for  John  Winthrop  s  c  ty 
upon  a  hill."  Afterwards,  when  the  constitu- 


tion was  ratified  and  then  amended,  the 
Framers  gave  freedom  for  all  religion— and 
from  any  established  religion-the  very  first 
place  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Indeed  the  Framers  themselves  professed 
very  different  faiths— and  in  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  hardly  any  at  all.  Wash- 
ington was  an  Episcopalian.  Jefferson  a 
Deist,  and  Adams  a  Calvinist.  And  although 
he  had  earlier  opposed  toleration.  John 
Adams  later  contributed  to  the  building  of 
Catholic  churches— and  so  did  George 
Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  his 
proudest  achievement  was  not  the  Presiden- 
cy or  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence but  drafting  the  Virginia  Statute  of 
Religious  Freedom,  he  stated  the  vision  of 
the  first  Americans  and  the  first  amend- 
ment very  clearly:  "The  God  who  gave  us 
life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  can 

sometimes  be  frustrating   for  women  and 

men  of  deep  religious  faith.  They  may  be 

tempted  to  misuse  government  in  order  to 

impose  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 

others  to  accept.  But  once  we  succumb  to 

that  temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 

slope  where  everyone's  freedom  is  at  risk. 

Those  who  favor  censorship  should  recall 

that  one  of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was 

the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  As 

President     Eisenhower     warned     in     1953, 

"Don't  join  the  bookburners  ...  the  right 

to  say  ideas,  the  right  to  record  them  and 

the  right  to  have  them  accessible  to  others 

is  unquestioned— or  this  isn't  America."  And 

if  that  right  is  denied,  at  some  future  day 

the  torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other 

book   or   any   other   belief.    Let    us   never 

forget:     Today's     Moral     Majority     could 

become  tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Founders  of  the  Nation  first  saw  it.  In  1789, 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds-and  perhaps  thousands  of 
faiths-and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
outside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right:  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  Government  cannot  and  should  not 
decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  As  Professor  Laurence 
Tribe,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitu- 
tional scholars  has  written,  "Law  in  a 
nontheocratic  state  cannot  measure  reli- 
gious truth"— nor  can  the  state  impose  it. 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree Some  questions  may  be  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  people  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  are.  In  such 
cases-cases  like  prohibition  and  abortion- 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  State. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  re  i- 
gion  and  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  issue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  is 
a  moral  issue:  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  each  individual:  and  to  give 
any  effect  to  the  moral  values  of  their 
creed  people  of  faith  must  speak  directly 
about  public  policy.  The  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  have  every 
right  to  stand  for  the  nuclear  freeze-and 
Dr.  Falwell  has  every  right  to  stand  against 
it. 


There  must  be  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  such  leadership— so  that  the  obligations 
of  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
take  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  Evangelists  of  the  1800's  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of 
the  war  in  Vietnan.  Pope  John  XXIII  re- 
newed the  gospels  call  to  social  justice.  And 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  who  was  the 
greatest  prophet  of  this  century,  awakened 
our  national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial 
segregation. 

Their  words  have  blessed  our  world.  And 
who  now  wishes  they  had  all  been  silent? 
Who  would  bid  Pope  John  Paul  to  quiet  his 
voice  about  the  oppression  in  Eastern 
Europe;  the  violence  in  Central  America:  or 
the  crying  needs  of  the  landless,  the 
hungry,  and  those  who  are  tortured  in  so 
many  of  the  dark  political  prisons  of  our 
time? 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  to  impose  its  will," 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
public  debate  involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  state 
separate— and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  city  of  God  should  speak  to 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  tesU  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 

First,  we  must  respect  the  integrity  of  reli- 
gion itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  careful 
how  thev  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  "history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked to  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery, to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  the  poor.  I  believe  that  the 
prophecy-'The  poor  you  have  always  with 
you  "  is  an  indictment,  not  a  commandment. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion—and that  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  a  matter  for  economic 
analysis,  not  heavenly  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  issue— but  not  every  public 
issue  involves  religious  values.  And  how 
ironic  it  is  when  those  very  values  are 
denied  in  the  name  of  religion-for  example, 
we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  wrong  to 
feed  the  hungry— but  that  mission  is  an  ex- 
plicit mandate  given  to  us  in  the  25th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew. 

Second,  we  must  respect  the  independent 
judgments  of  conscience. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religious 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tui- 
tion tax  credits-which  I  oppose,  so  other 
Catholics  can  and  do  disagree  with  the  hier- 
archy, on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  arises  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name-which.  in  the  minds  of 
many,  seems  to  imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  is  moral-and  only  one  nia- 
jority  can  possibly  be  right.  Similarly, 
people  are  and  should  be  perplexed  when 
the  religious  lobbying  group  Christian  voice 
publishes  a  morality  index  of  congressional 
voting  records— which  judges  the  morlity  of 
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applying    religious   values,    we 
the  integrity  of  public  debate. 
Rebate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
may  oppose  the  nuclear  freeze 
regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
the  Soviets  is  wrong— or  that  any 
accommods  tion  with  them  sanctions  their 
that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
therefore  all  agreements  only 
chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
it   surely   does   not   violate   the 
fair  public  debate  to  say  it. 
;  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
is  to  assume  that  they  are  infal- 
so    any    argument    against    the 
whether  it  is  false  or  true, 
nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
bl  lateral— with  equal  restraints  on 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
nuclpar  freeze  does  not  require  that 
Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
verification. 
Nuc  ear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
human    beings    in    each    great 
alreidy  have  in  their  fallible  hands 
h  ;lming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
radioactive  rubble  the  Earth  which 
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1  ate  to  wish  that  we  had  done  the 

)f  this  atomic  age— which  is  to 

that  is  neither  red  nor  dead. 

perljectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 

on   policy   grounds,   or   moral 


ones.  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  planet  destroyed. 

And  it  does  not  advance  the  debate  to  con- 
tend that  the  arms  race  is  more  divine  pun- 
ishment than  human  problem— or  that  in 
any  event,  the  final  days  are  near.  As  Pope 
John  said  two  decades  ago,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council:  "We  must 
beware  of  those  who  bum  with  zeal,  but  are 
not  endowed  with  much  sense  .  .  .  We  must 
disagree  with  the  prophets  of  doom,  who 
are  always  forecasting  disasters,  as  though 
the  end  of  the  Earth  was  at  hand." 

The  message  which  echoes  across  the 
years  since  then  is  clear:  The  Earth  is  still 
here;  and  if  we  wish  to  keep  it,  a  prophecy 
of  doom  is  no  alternative  to  a  policy  of  arms 
control. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  to 
disagree. 

We  sorely  test  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  other's  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  stake— for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  wellsprings  of  our 
being.  But  the  more  our  feelings  diverge, 
the  more  deeply  felt  they  are.  the  greater  is 
our  obligation  to  grant  the  sincerity  and  es- 
sential decency  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
other  side. 

Those  who  favor  E.R.A.  are  not  "anti- 
family"  or  "blasphemers"  and  their  purpose 
is  not  "an  attack  on  the  Bible  "  Rather  we 
believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  fix  in  our  na- 
tional firmament  the  ideal  that  not  only  all 
men.  but  all  people  are  created  equal. 
Indeed,  my  mother— who  strongly  favors 
E.R.A. —would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
is  anti-family.  For  my  part.  I  think  of  the 
amendment's  opponents  as  wrong  on  the 
issue,  but  not  as  lacking  in  moral  character. 

I  could  multiply  the  instances  of  name- 
calling,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Falwell 
is  not  a  ■warmonger"— and  "liberal  clergy- 
men "  are  not.  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
gested in  a  recent  letter,  equivalent  to 
"Soviet  sympathizers."  The  critics  of  official 
prayer  in  public  schools  are  not  "Pharisees": 
many  of  them  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
believers,  who  think  that  families  should 
pray  more  at  home  with  their  children,  and 
attend  church  and  synagogue  more  faithful- 
ly. And  people  are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
stand  against  abortion:  they  are  not  "mur- 
derers" because  they  believe  in  free  choice. 
Nor  does  it  help  anyone's  cause  to  shout 
such  epithets— or  try  to  shout  a  speaker 
down— which  is  what  happened  last  April 
when  Dr.  Falwell  was  hissed  and  heckled  at 
Harvard.  So  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your 
courtesy  here  today.  That  was  not  Har- 
vard's finest  hour,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  loudest  applause  from  the  Harvard 
audience  came  in  defense  of  Dr.  Falwell's 
right  to  speak. 

In  short,  I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 
ther fundamentalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 
dirty  word,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  people  of  good  will 
look  at  life  and  into  their  own  souls. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  no  President, 
no  public  official,  and  no  individual  will  ever 
be  deemed,  a  greater  or  lesser  American  be- 
cause of  religious  doubt— or  religious  belief. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  will  always  burn  brightly— but  where 
no  modem  inquisition  of  any  kind  will  ever 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion,  or  angry  di- 
vision. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  all 
contend  freely  and  vigorously— but  where 


we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  standards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  Nation 
safe  for  both  Democracy  and  diversity. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  fall,  in  New  York 
City,  President  Kennedy  met  for  the  last 
time  with  a  Protestant  assembly.  The  at- 
mosphere had  been  transformed  since  his 
earlier  address  during  the  1960  campaign  to 
the  Houston  Ministerial  Association.  He  had 
spoken  there  to  allay  suspicions  about  his 
Catholicism— and  to  answer  those  who 
claimed  that  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he 
was  somehow  disqualified  from  becoming 
President.  His  speech  in  Houston  and  then 
his  election  drove  that  prejudice  from  the 
center  of  our  national  life.  Now,  three  years 
later,  in  November  1963.  he  was  appearing 
before  the  Protestant  Council  of  New  York 
City  to  reaffirm  that  he  regarded  as  some 
fundamental  truths.  On  that  occasion.  John 
Kennedy  said:  "The  family  of  man  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  race  or  religion,  to  a 
single  city  or  country  .  .  .  the  family  of  man 
is  nearly  3  billion  strong.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers are  not  white— and  most  of  them  are 
not  Christian. "  And  as  President  Kennedy 
reflected  on  that  reality,  he  restated  an 
ideal  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life— that 
"the  members  of  this  family  should  be  at 
peace  with  one  another." 

That  ideal  shines  across  all  the  genera- 
tions of  our  history  and  all  the  ages  of  our 
faith,  carrying  with  it  the  most  ancient 
dream.  For  as  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  long 
ago  in  Romans:  "If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  it  lieth  in  you.  live  peaceably  with  all 
men." 

I  believe  it  is  possible:  the  choice  lies 
within  us;  as  fellow  citizens,  let  us  live 
peaceably  with  each  other:  as  fellow  human 
beings,  let  us  strive  to  live  peaceably  with 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Let  that  be 
our  purpose  and  our  prayer— yours  and 
mine— for  ourselves,  for  our  country,  and 
for  all  the  world. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  IN 
LOUISVILLE  ON  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  remarks  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  have  come  to  my  attention. 
The  wire  service  report  states: 

In  a  stinging  attack  on  Congressional 
Democrats.  President  Reagan  Friday  re- 
newed his  call  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  help  build  "a 
new  era  of  lasting  economic  expansion." 

Amazing.  We  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  almost  a 
year.  Yet  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  enacted  a  $33 
billion  tax  cut  for  the  rich  in  July, 
having  exacted  a  6.5  percent  increase 
in  defense  for  another  $26  billion— for 
a  total  of  $59  billion— is  demeaning  the 
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Democrats  in  Congress  for  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. Yet  just  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  light  of  all  the  money 
the  President  has  wasted,  those  same 
Democrats  were  defeated  in  a  modest 
attempt  to  increase  education  funding 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  college 
students  of  America. 

Then,  Mr,  President,  the  wire  service 
report  states: 

In  the  meantime,  Reagan  said,  "•\ye  will 
reduce  deficits  by  encouraging  growth  and 
handcuffing  the  big  spenders.  ...  It  is  their 
profligacy,  not  our  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, that  is  the  source  of  Federal  red  ink. 
Mr    President,   I   think   the   record 
should  show  exactly  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  red  ink.  I  think  we  should 
talk    with    some    historic    perspective 
here,  so  that  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed exactly  what  has  been  occurring 
in  this  Nation's  Capital  will  know  that 
it    is    none    other    than    President 
Reagan,   himself,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  profligacy  and  the  red  ink. 

You  could  see  it  coming.  When 
President  Reagan  took  office,  his  pro- 
gram had  already  been  described  as 
-voodoo  economics"  by  Vice  President 
Bush  Later  it  was  described  by  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference.  Richard  Snelling  of  Ver- 
mont, as  an  economic  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 

^The^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr  President,  it  was  Governor 
SneUing  who  characterized 

Reaganomics  as  an  economic  Bay  oi 
Pigs  I  had  personally  described  it  as 
economic  quackery  because  m  sim- 
plest terms,  it  said.  "We  will  increase 
revenues  by  decreasing  taxes,  spend 
that  mystery  money  to  increase  de_ 
fense,  and  then  produce  a  balanced 

''"I'^^epeat  that.  He  said.  "We  will  in- 
crease revenues  by  decreasing  taxes, 
increase  defense,  and  then  produce  a 
balanced  budget. " 

Having  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  I  knew  this  was 
nonsense.  And  having  met  with  the 
President  Carter's  economic  advisers 
and  counselors  during  1980  and  haying 
stood  here  in  the  well  of  the  U.S^ 
Senate  during  1980  we  were  able  to 
stonewall  a  number  of  various  tax  cuts 
because  they  were  inflation"dry.  I  refer 
specifically  to  Kemp-Roth,  the  Carter 
tax  cut,  the  Reagan  proposal,  and 
even  the  Finance  Committee  tax  bill- 
we  stonewalled  all  of  these  in  1980  be- 
cause they  were  ill  founded,  inflation- 
ary, and  just  bad  public  policy. 

And  on  the  spending  side.  President 
Carter  was  determined  that  we  were 
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not  going  to  leave  the  deficit  in  excess 
of  the  one  we  inherited  from  President 
Ford.  And  we  succeeded.  With  the  co- 
operation of  President  Carter,  a  lame- 
duck  President,  and  a  lameduck  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Senate,  we  passed 
the  1980  reconciliation  bill.  This  was 
the  first  such  bill  that  was  ever 
passed.  It  cut  spending  and  reduced 
the  deficit  to  $57.8  billion. 

So  despite  the  rhetoric  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  reality  was  that  we  did  show 
discipline  and  we  did  reduce  the  defi- 

However.  under  the  leadership  of 
the  President  and  the  policy  of 
Reaganomics-of  taking  the  increased 
revenues  from  the  decreased  taxes  and 
increasing  defense-we  are  now 
swamped  by  a  tidal  wave  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  today,  next  year,  and 
every  ensuing  year  thereafter. 

It  is  so  terrifying  that  the  home- 
builders    came    to    Washington    this 
week  and  called  these  deficits  a  pistol 
pointed  at  the  temple  of  the  economy. 
The  American  business  conference, 
with  most  of  its  business  members  ob- 
viously of  a  Republican  political  bent, 
met   in    emergency    session   recently. 
They  were  trying  to  find  out  how  to 
get  President  Reagan's  attention  on 
these  deficits  given  that  he  feels  that 
Reaganomics  is  working,  the  economy 
is  turning  around,  and  everything  is 
just  fine.  Of  course  it  isn't,  and  they 
know  differently. 

Why  do  they  know  differently.  Mr. 
President?  For  the  simple  reason  that 
they  know  this  recovery  is  lopsided. 
What  you  are  seeing  is  consumer 
demand.  You  are  not  seeing  capital  in- 
vestment-that  investment  is  critical 
to  a  strong  and  lasting  recovery. 

The  record  now  shows  the  projection 
of  Alan  Greenspan,  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  this  administration, 
a  minus  4.6  percent  capital  investment 
in  1983  over  1982. 

Since  that  time  2  weeks  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  President 
Reagan's  own  department,  has  pro- 
jected a  minus  3.1  percent  in  capital 
investment  and  an  incredible  minus 
9.2  percent  change  in  new  plant  and 
facilities  investment. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  that  those  in 
business  are  telling  you  in  the  simplest 
terms  what-that  this  program  is  not 
working.  I  went  last  year  to  a  meeting 
of  the  executives  of  the  high-tech  in- 
dustries at  Stamford,  Conn.  I  started 
in  on  my  talk  about  high  tech,  and  the 
executives,  before  I  could  even  proceed 
very  far  said.  "Senator,  cool  it.    They 
said.  "High  tech  has  all  the  money  it 
needs  We  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  invest.  We  can  borrow  now  at  9  per- 
cent   but  what  really  concerns  us  is 
that  by  1985  this  9-percent  rate  will  be 
back  up  to  an  inflationary  18  percent. 
We  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it  with 
the  high  deficits  you  have  in  Washing- 
ton." 


I  will  list  those  deficits  that  have 
been  projected  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  under  current  policy. 
They  are  $186  billion  for  1984.  $187 
billion  for  1985.  $198  billion  for  1986, 
$211  billion  for  1987.  and  $216  billion 
for  1988.  The  5-year  total  is  an  add  on 
of  $998  billion,  nearly  a  trillion  dollars 
in  new  debt  and  red  ink. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
my  able  colleague  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion of  1  minute? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  comment  of 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina  is  very 
legitimate  and  candid.  Turning  aside, 
however,  for  the  moment  from  deficit, 
we  in  West  Virginia  and  many  other 
States    continue    to    have    unemploy- 
ment rates  that  are  not  dropping  but 
unemployment  rates  that  in  many  in- 
stances are  rising.  Also,  in  the  nearby 
State  of  Maryland,  close  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, let  us  take  what  happened  in 
the   last    few    days.   At   Cumberland, 
Md..  Celanese  has  stopped  the  produc- 
tion and  the  1,100  workers  that  have 
been  gainfully  employed  are  now  not 
laid  off  but  the  plant  has  closed.  At 
Hagerstown  nearby  West  Virginia,  we 
have  the  Mack  Truck  program  of  pro- 
duction.  Five  hundred  workers  have 
been  laid  off.  We  have  Fairchild  In- 
dustries where  1.100  workers  have  now 
been  laid  off  just  in  the  last  week.  I 
mention  these  two  communities  to  in- 
dicate   the    rising    unemployment    as 
well    as    the    problem    of    deficits   to 
which  the  Senator  makes  a  very  realis- 
tic approach. 

We  must  not  forget  that  unemploy- 
ment is  not  easing  in  this  country  but 
deepening  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  West  Virginia  with  more 
than  17  percent  of  our  workers  that 
want  to  work  unable  to  secure  jobs. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  right  on 
target.  I  did  not  want  to  hold  him  up.  I 
know  the  afternoon  is  late.  The  lead- 
ership is  prepared  to  go  and  it  is  not 
my  idea  to  take  the  time  but  I  just 
could  not  in  conscience  let  this 
moment  pass  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  balanced  budgets. 

The  economic  recovery  is  not  taking 
hold.  We  have  the  highest  rate  of  un- 
employment and  the  lowest  rate  of 
capital  investment  of  any  recovery.  We 
are  not  having  the  turn  around  that 
Reaganomics.  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  with  supply  side  eco- 
nomics. Supply  side  held  that  with  tax 
incentives  industry  would  invest,  that 
they  would  retool,  that  they  would  re- 
employ, and  that  they  would  stimulate 
the  economy  and  produce  increased 
revenues.  Well,  that  is  not  working 
here  in  October  1983. 

We  still  have  that  high  rate  of  un- 
employment and  negative  investment 
in  capital  investment  and  in  plant  and 
new  facilities.  All  we  have  really  seen 
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a  spurt  of  automobile  pur- 
the  little  increae  in  hous- 
1  hat  has  basically  been  from 
turn    of    the    economic 
demand    exists    be- 
pent  up  for  the  last  few 
his  recession.  And  another 
remember  is  that  we  have 
to  our  lowest  rate  of  sav- 
years.   Remember  supply 
if  we  have  the  money  we 
and   in  saving  we  would 
a  large  capital  pool  and 
capital  pool  interest  rates 
low.  But  the  savings  rate  is 
level  and  the  real  cost  of 
)etween  the  4-percent  infla- 
md  the  12.5  interest  rate- 
is  the  real  cost  of  money, 
who  has  been  in  econom- 
Ffederal  budgeting  must  look 
loldly  in  the  face,  as  Marty 
loes.  Yet  for  doing  so  he  is 
as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Advisers,  and  he 
cannot  smile;  I  am  trying  to 
best  face."  But  we  have  a 
who  can  put  on  any  face, 
putting   on    the    face   of 
profligacy  when  in  fact  we 
get  our  foot  in  the  door  for 
ication  funding  here   this 
when  in  fact  he  is  the  one 
wasting  the  billions.  And 
billions  the  interest  costs 
billion   deficit.    We    are 
$16  billion  onto  inter- 
will  soon  be  paying  at  the 
billion  to  $160  billion  an- 
iiterest  cost  alone, 
is  the  high  cost  of  govem- 
you  add  those  things  to- 
can  see  where  the  money  is 
who  is  profligate.  Do  not  go 
poor  people  on  food  stamps 
Been  cut  $2  billion  and  tell 
they  are  getting  more.  They 
Go  ask  the  mayors 
of    the    United   States 
are  backed  up  in  the 
hunger. 
VIark  Andrews  and  myself 
b  partisan    hearing    at    the 
conference  this  year.  Do  not 
million    kids    who    have 
of  title  1  for  the  disadvan- 
this  President  was  running 
stay  the  course."  Do 
2   million   kids.   They 
the  course;  the  money  is 
we  can  go  down  the  list, 
legal  services.  Do  not  tell 
loans.  Do  not  tell  women, 
children's   feeding   pro- 
can  go  down  every  particu- 
,  that  has  been  cut  back. 
President  thinks  that  all 
is    Hollywood   East    and 
needs  do  is  get  his  cue 
start  back  in  with  the  tent 
about  Democratic  profli- 
heir  ending  with  an  appeal 
amendment    for   a 
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I  W21S  on  the  point,  Mr.  President, 
how  under  President  Carter  the  disci- 
pline persisted  and  how  this  President 
broke  it.  We  went  to  President  Reagan 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term  and 
repeated  exactly  what  the  economists 
and  what  the  financial  community 
had  told  us  time  and  again.  Yes,  some 
supply  side,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  of  a 
nature  of  only  a  $15  billion  investment 
tax  credit  for  business.  Let  me  empha- 
size that— for  business  only.  I  have 
been  in  the  presence  of  President 
Reagan  three  times  when  he  has  mis- 
quoted the  Kennedy  situation  back  in 
the  1960's.  He  leans  over  with  a  bright, 
warm  smile  and  he  says,  "But  Senator, 

1  only  want  to  do  it  exactly  like  they 
did  it  under  Kennedy  in  the  1960's." 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  fact.  The  fact  is  that,  yes, 
in  1962  we  passed  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  business  only  but  we  waited 

2  years  to  trigger  in  the  individual 
income  tax  cut.  But  President  Reagan 
went  whole  hog  and  got  it  all  at  once 
by  pushing  a  $750  billion  tax  cut. 

Within  a  month  of  that  legislation. 
President  Reagan  was  on  the  national 
TV  saying  "We  are  in  trouble.  We 
have  got  to  retrench."  And  a  biparti- 
san group  developed  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Senator  Baker, 
and  we  started  working  on  trying  to 
see  what  we  could  do  to  repair  the 
damage  because  we  all  realized  that  we 
just  had  gone  too  far,  far  too  far. 

And  the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  here  with  46 
Democrats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  only  8 
Democrats  voted  against  Reaganomics. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  thing.  The 
President  persuaded  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans under  the  cry  "Give  him  a 
chance,  give  him  a  chance."  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  anybody  a  chance  but  I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  people  a  disaster 
with  this  kind  of  Reaganomics  and 
economic  quackery. 

Yet  we  were  on  course  working  out  a 
plan  to  find  a  solution.  But  then  the 
Stockman  article  came  up  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  and  thereupon  the 
whole  White  House  reacted.  It  remind- 
ed me  of  the  Navy,  "When  in  danger, 
when  in  doubt,  scream,  in  circles  run 
about." 

So  they  retrenched  and  said  after  all 
that  was  a  Carter  budget  and  what  we 
really  needed  to  do  was  let  the  Presi- 
dent submit  his  own  first  budget. 

The  President  did  submit  his  first 
budget  in  1982.  And  I  made  the 
motion,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  approve  President  Rea- 
gan's budget.  And  what  happened?  All 
12  Republicans  voted  "no,"  voted 
against  the  Ronald  Reagan  budget? 

Let  us  keep  that  event  fixed  in  our 
minds  because  President  Reagan  sub- 
mitted his  second  budget  this  year. 
And  do  you  know  that  they  do  not 
even  have  the  guts  to  present  that 


budget    on    the    floor    of    the    U.S. 
Senate?    Our    Republican    colleagues 

asked    us    on    the    Democratic    side, 

"Please  do  not  present  it  because  we 
can  not  get  any  votes  for  it." 

So  we  now  have  a  President,  a  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  Chief  Financial 
Officer  of  our  Government,  talking 
about  balanced  budgets.  He  hais  pre- 
sented two  budgets,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstance has  anyone,  even  with  a 
Republican  majority  here,  has  anyone 
ever  presented  the  Reagan  budget  for 
consideration  and  debate  because  ev- 
eryone knows  it  is  totally  unrealistic. 
One  of  the  things,  just  to  point  out 
what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  is  that 
he  proposed  that  in  1985,  if  we  still 
had  deficits,  we  would  trigger  in  a  tax 
increase.  In  other  words,  if  the  house 
was  still  burning  in  1985  we  would  call 
the  fire  department. 

If  I  had  presented  that  kind  of  an 
approach  on  the  floor  of  the  State  leg- 
islature back  in  my  home  State  they 
would  have  laughed  me  off  the  floor. 
They  would  say  "Some  loon  is  up 
there  in  the  legislature  trying  to  tax 
the  next  Governor  and  the  next  legis- 
lature. Have  you  ever  heard  such  a 
silly  way  to  legislate?"  Why  they  could 
not  even  take  it  seriously. 

But  here  we  are  now,  with  the  Presi- 
dent having  made  such  a  proposal  and 
with  a  budget  that  no  one  would 
present,  making  a  talk  about  irrespon- 
sibility and  lack  of  discipline.  But  I  see 
some  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
floor  who  understand  and  remember 
congressional  discipline.  Harry 
Truman  balanced  the  budget  four 
times.  President  Kennedy  lived  within 
his  means.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
balanced  the  budget  in  1968-69— the 
last  time  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  was  balanced.  And  I  just  relat- 
ed President  Jimmy  Carter  moved 
toward  a  balanced  budget  at  a  lesser 
deficit  in  December  of  1980. 

But  here  this  President  comes  forth 
and  in  his  address  to  the  joint  Con- 
gress stated  categorically  "Don't  listen 
to  this  talk  about  deficits  being  caused 
by  increases  in  defense."  That  does 
not  cause  deficits  at  all.  Yet  he  was 
asking  for  a  $36  billion  increase  and  he 
got  $26  billion.  He  says  "Don't  listen 
to  the  logic  that  tax  cuts  reduce  reve- 
nues and  cause  deficits.  I  want  my  tax 
cut,  I  want  my  increase  in  defense." 
And  he  had  some  addons  for  other 
special  programs.  Well,  that  is  a 
strange  way  for  discipline  to  get  start- 
ed. 

Also,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
when  we  were  attempting  to  have 
some  kind  of  bipartisanship  and  disci- 
pline you  would  go  to  the  individual 
Member  and  he  would  say  "Look,  I 
don't  want  to  be  postured  as  antitax 
cut  and  antidefense.  The  President 
said  he  is  going  to  veto  it.  He  already 
has  asked  for  his  and  since  he  is  going 
to  get  it  I  want  to  protect  my  money 


for  education,  I  want  a  little  more  for 
school  lunches,  I  want  a  little  more  for 
research  and  development  and  other 
programs."  . 

So  in  the  end  there  is  no  disciplme 
at  all.  We  have  mounted  our  horses 
and  gone  in  different  directions,  but 
the  President  should  have  come  right 
in  and  said  "Look,  we  are  going  to  do 
like  every  mayor  and  freeze  the 
budget."  If  he  had  appeared  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  and  said  we 
must  live  within  our  means  he  could 
have  acheived  bipartisan  discipline.  He 
could  have  also  enhanced  his  foreign 
policy  by  saying  'Look,  the  world  lead- 
ers are  worried  about  the  turn-around 
in  the  economy,  they  cannot  get  hold 
of  their  own  economies  until  we  do  in 
Washington.  Therefore  I  am  going  to 
do  like  every  mayor  and  every  Gover- 
nor and  freeze  spending  increases— no 
cuts,  no  increases.  Just  take  the 
budget  I  sent  down  in  December  and 
sign  that  into  law  for  next  year." 

It  would  have  been  a  shared  sacrifice 
that  would  have  balanced  the  budget 
rather  than  this  political  charade  of 
talking  about  the  Democrats'  profliga- 
cy. 

In  my  30  some  years  of  public  service 
at  every  level  of  service,  and  17  years 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  can  say  cate- 
gorically that  the  biggest  spender  that 
I  have  ever  had  the  occasion  to  meet  is 
Ronald  Reagan.  Yet  he  does  not  even 
understand    it,    or    maybe    he    does. 
Maybe  he  does  know  what  he  is  doing 
to  the  programs  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  to  the  programs  to  open  up  op- 
portunities,  and  to  the  programs  to 
remedy  public  education  in  America. 
Yet  rather  than  provide  solutions  for 
those  programs  which  are  a  national 
problem,  we  have  a  $241   billion  de- 
fense   budget.    We    have    a    national 
problem  in  public  education  but  we 
only  spend  $15  billion  a  year.  But  if 
the  President  could  recommend  $2  or 
$3   billion  to  improve   this  situation, 
that  would  be  terrific.  But  instead  he 
comes  in  for  all  of  the  sophisticated 
weaponry    that    you    could    possibly 
imagine,   all   the   high-ticket   defense 
items  he  can  find,  and  all  of  these  out- 
rageous  tax   cuts.   But   in  reahty   he 
comes  in  with  a  big  deficit  which  re- 
sults in  even  higher  interest  rates,  and 
a  plea  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
as  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

He  has  succeeded.  He  is  getting  his 
defense  money.  He  is  getting  his  pro- 
grams though.  And  now  that  he  is  get- 
ting near  the  announcement  of  his 
campaign,  he  is  going  to  beat  his  chest 
and  be  the  warrior  going  out  there  to 
save  the  country  from  going  broke. 

Well,  it  worked  pretty  well  last  year. 
But  I  can  tell  you  it  is  an  outrageous 
fraud.  I  do  not  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  get  by  with  it. 
The  Governors  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton this  year  and  asked  us  to  freeze 
the  budget.  The  mayors  have  come  to 
Washington  and  asked  us  to  freeze  the 


budget.  But  every  interested  party, 
whether  homebuilders,  business  lead- 
ers, or  consumers,  has  come  and  asked: 
"How  do  you  get  through  to  Ronald 
Reagan  and  make  him  understand?  He 
doesn't  realize." 

I  happen  to  believe  he  does  realize.  I 
think  he  believes  this  is  a  good  way  to 
really  strip  down  the  Government, 
break  down  the  bureaucracy,  and 
prove  his  point  that  the  Goverrunent 
is  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
bringing  out  the  truth,  for  the  truth 
shall  set  Americans  free  from  all  this 
confusion  that  they  are  being  put  into 
by  such  rhetoric  as  the  Senator  quoted 
earlier. 

What  the  Senator  failed  to  point 
out,  in  addition  to  all  the  facts  he 
brought  out,  is  that  since  President 
Reagan  has  occupied  the  White 
House,  we  have  had  the  highest  rate 
of  bankruptcy.  Businessmen  are  not 
going  to  be  taken  in  by  this  rhetoric, 
because  today  we  are  suffering  the 
highest  rate  of  bankruptcy  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  to  the  facts 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na has  brought  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
commend  him  again  for  taking  the 
truth  to  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
period  for  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  item  about  handcuffing  the  big 
spenders. 

The  President  has  been  here  for  3 
years  now  and  he  has  not  encouraged 
economic  growth.  His  whole  idea  was 
to  reduce  the  size  of  Government  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  economy  but 
he  has  failed  on  both  courts. 

If  you  look  at  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment, Government  has  gone  from  23.1 
percent  of  the  GNP  to  25.2  percent  of 
the  GNP.  The  deficits  that  we  are  run- 
ning are  6  percent  of  the  GNP.  Gov- 
ernment has  gotten  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger  and,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  says,  businesses 
in  the  economy  are  disappearing  from 
Main  Street.  The  economy  has  gotten 
less  with  these  high  deficits.  We  have 
people  out  of  jobs  with  no  chance  of 
reemployment. 

The  best  jobs  bill  is  to  get  the  defi- 
cits down.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  dismay  of  the  world 
leaders,  held  a  conference  in  Williams- 
burg. They  came  looking,  knowing 
that  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
would  have  some  idea,  some  plan  for 
paying  the  bill.  And,  to  their  dismay, 
they  heard  no  idea  and  no  plan  but 
rather  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
just  stating  that: 


Don't  worry  about  deficits.  Deficits  don't 
cause  high  interest  rates. 

The  President  cannot  finesse  it  now. 
If  you  voted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  next  10  minutes,  you 
could  not  put  it  on  the  ballot  before 
1984.  Come  1985,  then,  it  would  have 
to  be  confirmed,  and  by  then  you 
would  have  to  start  with  fiscal  year 
1986  at  the  earliest.  So  he  should  not 
be  going  to  Louisville  and  telling  the 
people  that  there  are  some  real  plans 
afoot  for  cutting  the  deficit. 

The  President  has  got  to  get  hold  of 
himself  and  take  responsibility  for  the 
size  of  Government.  We  happen  to  feel 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  wrong 
part  of  the  Government  is  increasing. 
It  is  the  deficit  that  is  increasing,  and 
it  is  defense  that  is  increasing,  and  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  the  President's  own  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  I  have 
just  been  listening  to  an  account  of  his 
participation  in  the  Democratic  debate 
last  evening  in  New  York  among  the 
Presidential  candidates,  of  which  he  is 
one.  The  report  I  have  is  that  he  fared 
very  well  indeed.  My  other  duties  pre- 
vented me  from  staying  and  listening 
to  his  entire  presentation,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  worthwhile  and  a  valuable 
contribution. 

He  will  understand,  being  a  fellow 
southerner,  when  I  say  that  if  all  of 
our  colleagues  did  not  understand 
him,  I  would  be  glad  to  translate  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  awaiting  now  for 
the  minority  leader  to  arrive  so  we  can 
do  the  wrapup.  In  the  meantime,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
folder  now  of  routine  matters  that  can 
be  taken  care  of,  I  believe,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  them,  if  the  minority  leader 
is  prepared  to  do  that,  and  see  how  far 
we  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  would  propose 
to  call  up  H.R.  1035  and  pass  that  bill 
if  the  Senate  will  agree  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.   President,   I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  No.  451,  H.R.  1035. 
PFESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
1  eport. 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

1035)  to  make  certain  techni- 

amendirients  to  improve  implementation 

Edi  ication    Consolidation   and   Im- 

Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr. 
unanimous 
now 
Calendar 

The 
clerk  will 

The  bill 

A  bill  (H. 
cal 

of   the 
provement 
poses. 

There 
proceeded 


b^ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2320 

Mr.  BAkER.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  now 
send  to  th ;  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  i  substitute  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguisljed  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
ask  for  its  immediate  con- 


and 


Hatch) 
sideration 

The 
clerk  will 

The  bUl 


PF  ESIDING 


OFFICER. 
1  eport. 

:lerk  read  as  follows: 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
proposes  and  amendment 


The 
for  Mr.   H^CH 
numbered 


2120. 


BAKER.   Mr.  President,   I  ask 
consent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


Mr 
unanimou  i 
ing  of  thf 
with. 

The 
out  object 

The  am^dment 


PR  SSIDING 


li; 


Prog  JAM 


Section  1 
tion  Consol 
1981  (Publ 
seq.)  (hereitafter 
"the  Act") 

••(b) 
grams  shall 
children  of 
or    of 
children, 
dren (as 
spectively 
tary  and 
in  accordan  :e 
other  applicable 
ter.  The 
definitions 
rently  migritory 
which  were 
regulations 
part  B  of  ti 
ondary  Education 
definition 
or   'migratc^y 
after  the 
tion  to  such 

(b)  Sectiop 
adding  at 
subsection 

■■(e) 
agency  shal 

•'(1)   conquct 
grams 
every  two 
results  of 

••{2)  collefct 
gender  of 
assisted 
number  of 
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CONSOLIDATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


The 


WJth- 


OFFICER. 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

is  as  follows: 
(Vmendment  No.  2320 
;tate  program  design 
(a)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Educa- 
dation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
Law  97-35:  20  U.S.C.   3801  et 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Design.— State  agency  pro- 
be designed  to  serve  migratory 
migratory  agricultural  workers 
fishermen,    handicapped 
neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
in  subparts  1,  2,  and  3,  re- 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
Education  Act  of  1965) 
with  section  554(a)(2)  and  the 
requirements  of  this  chap- 
shall  continue  to  use  the 
agricultural   activity',   'cur- 
child",  and  fishing  activity' 
effect  on  June  30,  1982.  in 
prescribed  under  subpart   1   of 
le  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
Act  of  1965.  No  additional 
migratory  agricultural  worker' 
fisherman'   may   be  applied 
of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
subpart  1.". 
555  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 


migi  atory 
ar  d 
des  :ribed 

cf 
S€  condary 


Secretary  ; 
of 


m 


d;ite 


tl  e 


EvAL  (ATION.— Each  State  educational 


an   evaluation  of  the  pro- 

under  this  chapter  at  least 

3}ears  and  shall  make  public  the 

evaluation;  and 

data  on   the   race,   age,   and 

c^iildren  served  by  the  programs 

this   chapter    and    on    the 

children  served   by   grade-level 


ur  der 


under    the    programs    assisted    under    this 
chapter.". 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  by  striking  out  ■or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)(C). 

(b)  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Exemption  Prom  Targeting.— The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
one  thousand  children,  but  this  subsection 
does  not  relieve  such  an  agency  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  children  under  the  as- 
surances set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(2).". 

(c)  Clause  (2)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  all  that  follows 
"areas,"  in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "requires,  among  the  educationally 
deprived  children  selected  the  inclusion  of 
those  children  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  special  assistance,  and  determines  the 
needs  of  participating  children  with  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  ensure  concentration  on 
those  needs:". 

(d)  Clause  (4)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  'and  that 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  will  be  consid- 
ered by  such  agency  in  the  improvement  of 
the  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  chapter:  and". 

flexibility  to  continue  title  i  type 
expenditures 

Sec  3.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  discretion  to  make  educational  deci- 
sions which  are  consistent  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  as  follows: 

'•(1)  A  local  educational  agency  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  designate  as  eligible  (and  serve) 
school  attendance  areas  with  substantially 
higher  numbers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  higher  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  permit  the  provision 
of  services  to  more  school  attendance  areas 
than  could  otherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
al only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 
that  the  proposal  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  delivery  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  project 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

••(2)  Funds  received  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 
ed in  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
when  the  proportion  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  school  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  in  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency. 

"(3)  If  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  556(b)(1)(A)  in  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  contin- 
ue to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additional 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
in  accordance  with  section  556(b)(1)(A). 

"(4)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 


or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  funds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  in  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

"(6)  The  local  educational  agency  is  not 
required  to  use  funds  under  this  chapter  to 
serve  educationlly  deprived  children  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance  if  such  children 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  sources, 
services  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as 
would  otherwise  be  provided  under  this 
chapter. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a 
project  designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  in  that  school  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  Elmen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  section). 

■'(8)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  time,  whichever 
is  less.". 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Parental  Involvement.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  the  assurances 
given  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  with  re- 
spect to  consultation  with  parents  of  partici- 
pating children,  (1)  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  convene  annually  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  all  parents  of  eligible  stu- 
dents shall  be  invited,  to  explain  to  parents 
the  programs  and  activities  provided  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  chapter, 
and  (2)  if  parents  desire  further  activities, 
the  local  educational  agency  may,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  reasonable  support  for  such 
activities.". 


areas  for  services  to  private 
schoolchildren 
Sec  5.  Section  557(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed   by    inserting   "(1)."    immediately    after 
"556(b)". 

application  of  nonsupplanting  rule  to 

states 
Sec  6.  Section  558(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  its  State 
level  programs  or  a""  before  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

exclusions  of  special  program  funds 
Sec  7.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965r:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c),  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  for- 

"(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  oi 
limited  English  proficiency, 

•(2)  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 

••(3)  certain  State  phase-in  programs  as 
described  in  section  131(d)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  . 

OVERLAP  IN  county  BOUNDARIES 

Sec  8.  Section  558(e)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
lll(a)(3)<C)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  in  any  State"". 

PHASEOUT  AND  TRANSITION  EXPENSES 

Sec  9  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing- "Until  September  30,  1983,  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  phasing  out 
programs  described  in  section  561(a)  and  in 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter."". 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

SEC  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
563(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed"". 

AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  OF  SMALL  LEA'S 

Sec  11.  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  sentence:  -Notwithstand- 
ing section  1745  of  this  Act,  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5  000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  LEA 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec  12  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Sec  566  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 


of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL-LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  13.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■chapter "  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  therecrt 
"subchapter"". 

STATE  rulemaking 

Sec  14.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■<d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  State  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law,  applicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  State  interpreta- 
tion of  any  Federal  law,  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  identified  as  a  State-im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec  15.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended—  . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  record  in  the 
first  sentence:  and  ,    ^     ,  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec  16.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional agency"  after  "A  State  educational 
agency"". 

APPLICATION  OF  GEPA 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

"■Sec  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

-(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  specified  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 

••(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Section  427  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  556(b)(3)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  556(a)  and  564(b)  of  this  sub- 
title. . 

"(5)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

■•(6)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

"(7)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 

""•■(c)  Sections  434,  435,  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  of  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 


to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle."". 

(b)  Section  406A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  re- 
sponsibility of  States  to  furnish  informa- 
tion), is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  ""and""  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

Sec  18.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  142(a)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
part 3  of  part  A.  other  than  sections  122, 
123,  and  126(d)  thereof"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  556 
(other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  section 
558  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981":  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a),  by  striking 
out  'subpart  3  of  part  A.  other  than  sec- 
tions 122.  123.  125.  126(d).  and  126(e)  there- 
of "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (O)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TITLE  I  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  553  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  553." ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(b)  Fi-om  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  more  than  14.6 
per  centum  of  such  amount  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  programs  described  in  sections 
141,  146.  and  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  After  the 
allocations  for  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  such  Act  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  this  chapter  as  the  amount  avail- 
able for  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1980  bore 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  I 
of  such  Act  in  fiscal  year  1980."". 

(b)(1)  Section  514(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TITLE  VII 
OF  ESEA 


Sec  20.  Section  528  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed— , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (13): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. ". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  21.  (a)  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nonpublic  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it". 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPENSATORY 
ASSISTED  UNDER  THIS  CHAPTER 

a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
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to  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1983. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1982,  and  ending  June  30,  1983.  no 
recipient  of  funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
shall  be  held  to  have  expended  such  funds 
in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
if  such  funds  are  expended  either  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  2320)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  weis  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1035)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Quavle,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Pell  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  S.  1327  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1327, 
the  Atlantic  Salmon  Agreement,  and 
that  the  item  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
will  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I 
propose  to  go  to  S.  1323,  if  he  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
Order  No.  195.  S.  1323. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1323)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2321 

(Purpose:  To  permit  assistance  under  the 
certified  development  company  loan  pro- 
gram to  certain  small  business  concerns) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  NuNN,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  for  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2321. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  DEBENTURES 

Sec  5.  Section  503(a)(2)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  decline  to  issue  such 
guarantee  when  the  ownership  intersts  of 
the  small  business  concern  and  the  owner- 
ship interests  of  the  property  to  be  financed 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1)  are  not  identical  be- 
cause one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of 
relatives  have  an  ownership  interest  in 
either  the  small  business  concern  or  the 
property:  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
wife,  husband,  brother,  sister:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
has  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  that 
such  ownership  interest,  such  guarantee, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  loan,  will  substan- 
tially benefit  the  small  business  concern". 

SBA'S  CERTIFIED  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  today 
will  provide  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certified  development 
companies  to  assist  in  purchasing 
fixed  assets— such  as  land,  plant  and 
equipment— to  assist  small  business 
concerns  under  the  503  certified  devel- 
opment company  program,  even 
though  the  ownership  interests  in  the 
property  to  be  financed  are  not  identi- 
cal to  the  ownership  interests  held  in 
the  small  business  concern.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that, 
within  the  section  503  program  only, 
financial  assistance  would  be  made 
available  in  those  situations  where  the 


ownership  deviation  is  within  inter- 
family  relationships,  .  ^    ,   • 

Since  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's creation  in  1953,  the  agency 
has  had  a  statutory  provision  requir- 
ing that  all  financial  assistance  which 
it  provides  be  made  available  to  an 
identifiable  small  business  concern. 
The  agency  has  interpreted  this  legis- 
lative requirement  strictly.  This  prohi- 
bition has  been  slightly  modified  by 
the  agency  to  recognize  that  there  are 
legitimate  business  reasons  why  the 
ownership  interest  in  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  is  separated  from  the 
ownership  interest  in  the  assets  of  the 
firm.  This  deviation  has  been  called 
the  alter-ego  rule. 

Thus,  as  part  of  its  regulatory 
scheme,  SBA  prohibits  financial  assist- 
ance unless  the  ownership  interest  in 
the  applicant  is  completely  identical 
with  the  ownership  interest  in  the 
project.  Furthermore,  the  proportion 
of  the  ownership  interests  in  the  small 
business,  and  the  identity  of  interest 
must  remain  unchanged  until  the  loan 
is  repaid  in  full,  or  SBA  gives  approval 
for  any  ownership  change. 

In  1979,  when  Senator  Weicker  and 
I  initiated  the  legislation  in  the  Senate 
which  became  the  503  certified  (level- 
opment  company  program,  our  inter- 
est was  to  create  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  that  would  enhance  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  take  advantage  of  the  ability 
of  small  business  to  create  jobs,  in- 
crease opportunities  for  entrepreneur- 
ship,  and  assist  in  community  develop- 
Today,  there  are  over  400  SBA  li- 
censed 503  certified  development  com- 
panies.   In    this    fiscal    year    alone, 
through  June  1983.  these  companies 
have  made  a  total  of  785  loans  for 
$149.9  million.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  program  in  1981.  1.445  loans  for  a 
total  of  $264.9  million  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  I 
have  seen  the  program  used  repeated- 
ly I  was  pleased  to  be  present  at  Geor- 
gia's first  loan  closing  of  a  503  project 
in  Columbus.  Since  that  time,  Georgia 
has  had  32  loans  made  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  for  a  total  of  $6.1  mil- 
lion    In    Georgia,    and    around    the 
Nation,  this  program  has  proven  to  be 
an  important  financial  assistance  tool 
for  small  business,  an  important  eco- 
nomic development  tool  for  States  and 
communities,  and  an  important  source 
of  job  creation  and  retention. 

However,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  taken  the  regulations 
that  were  applied  to  its  regular  busi- 
ness loan  programs,  and  has  fully  ap- 
plied them  to  the  certified  develop- 
ment company  program  created  under 
section  503  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  even  though 
that  act  has  a  different  policy,  and  a 
different  financing  scheme  for  its  pr(3- 
grams.  This  rule  has  prevented  small 
businesses  from  receiving  the  assist- 


ance that  this  program  was  designed 
to  provide.  I  believe  the  explanation  of 
this  regulatory  provision,  and  the 
impact  it  has  had  on  small  businesses, 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  report  on  this 
bill,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  today 
to  review  that  matter  in  any  greater 

detail. 

However,  in  that  report,  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  the  alter  ego  excep- 
tion, by  itself,  was  not  sufficient  to 
take  into  account  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness reasons  why  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent ownership  interest  between  the 
small  business  concern  and  the  owner- 
ship interest  in  the  project  to  be  fi- 
nanced for  purposes  of  this  program. 
We  urged  the  agency  to  act  regulatori- 
ly  to  deal  with  this  matter.  Repeated- 
ly, the  agency  has  decided  that  it  will 
n<jt  act  by  regulation,  and,  regrettably, 
I  believe  it  is  now  necessary  that  Con- 
gress act  legislatively. 

Mr.   President,  SBA  appears  to  be 
unique   among   the   Federal   agencies 
which  provide  direct  or  guaranteed  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  their  use  of  the 
alter  ego   rule.   However.   I   want   to 
make  clear  that  the  entire  problem  is 
not  with  the  agency.  There  has  been, 
and    continues    to    be.    a    legitimate 
reason   to   have   the   alter   ego   rule; 
namely,  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
the  agency's  programs,  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  extension  of  assist- 
ance for  economic  development,  flows 
to  benefit  small  business,  not  specula- 
tors or  investors.  I  believe  we  are  pro- 
viding latitude  to  the  certified  devel- 
opment companies,  and  to  the  Small 
Business      Administration,      if      this 
amendment    is    adopted,    which    will 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  program 
and  the  solid  finanical  base  that  Con- 
gress put  it  on  when  the  legislation 
was  adopted  in  1980.  More  important- 
ly,   this   legislation   will    insure   that 
small  businesses  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  both  this  program  and  le- 
gitimate   business    decisionmaking    in 
economic  development. 

This  amendment  does  not   address 
the  entire  problem  which  the  alter  ego 
rule   has   created   for   small   business 
concerns  under  the  503  program.  How- 
ever, the  detailed  cases  which  we  have 
had  before  our  conmiittee  clearly  show 
that  a  great  number  of  transactions 
involving   the    family   are   prohibited 
from  being  helped  because  the  finan- 
cial relationship  does  not  fully  comply 
with  the  alter  ego  exception.  I  believe 
this  situation  needs  to  be  reversed,  and 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  cor- 
rect it.  But  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
problem  goes  beyond  the  family  situa- 
tion. During  the  next  several  weeks, 
and  before  we  conclude  the  conference 
that  I  believe  will  be  likely  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  will  be  trying  to  determine 
the  full  extent  to  which  the  alter  ego 
rule  is  impeding  the  legitimate  use  of 
the    503    program.    It    would    be    my 
intent  to  insure  that  an  appropriate 


solution  is  found  to  this  important 
issue,  even  to  the  extent  that  a  legisla- 
tive override  of  the  agency's  rule  be 
expanded  beyond  the  family  situation 
that  we  have  addressed  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port from  Senator  Weicker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  During  the 
past  3  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  believe  that  we  have 
forged  an  excellent,  bipartisan,  work- 
ing relationship  within  the  committee, 
and  on  behalf  of  small  business.  Al- 
though I  am  no  longer  the  ranking 
member,  having  yielded  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumper),  I  expect 
to  remain  active  in  this  important 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Nunn  that  would  permit  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  503  program 
to  be  made  available  in  the  those  cases 
where  ownership  interests  of  the  small 
business  and  ownership  interests  of 
the  property  to  be  financed  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  section  503  loan  are  not 
identical  because  of  the  interf  amily  re- 
lationships. Currently,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted because  of  SBA's  alter-ego  rule 
which  requires  identical  ownership  in- 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  on  this  important 
issue  which  showed  clearly  that  there 
are  legitimate  business  reasons  for  dif- 
ferent ownership  interests  between 
the  small  business  concern  and  the 
property  to  be  financed.  Most  of  the 
cases  cited  to  the  committee  involved 
reasons  dealing  with  family  relation- 
ships. Therefore,  I  fully  support  Sena- 
tor Nunn's  amendment.  In  addition, 
we  have  agreed  to  work  together  to  de- 
termine the  full  extent  to  which  the 
alter-ego  rule  impedes  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  503  program  and  whether 
further  action  is  necessary.  I  have  in- 
structed the  committee  staff  to  work 
jointly  with  Senator  Nunn's  staff  in 
this  endeavor.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2321)    was 

agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
support  of  S.  1323,  a  bill  amending  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  last  year  reported  an  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  Senate  (S.  2408) 
which,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  have 
time  to  consider.  The  issue  of  the  ap- 
propriate program  levels  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  lending  pro- 
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fiscal  year  1983  and  1984. 

other  items,  were  considered  in 

Since  the  Congress  did  not 

action    on    that    legislation 

close  of  the  97th  Congress, 

of  this   year   I   introduced 

pieces    of    legislation. 

those  four  bills  dealt  with 

program  level  for  key  fi- 

a4sistance  programs  within  the 

Administration,  includ- 

certif  ied  development  com- 

the  Small  Business  In- 

Company  (SBIC)  program. 

Minority    Enterprise    SBIC 

program.  The  fourth  bill, 

provided  new  authority  so  that 

Business    Administration 

purchase  or  guarantee  deben- 

by    State    development 

which     are     established 

section  501  of  the  Small 

nvestment  Act  of  1958. 

15  of  this  year,  the  Small 
Committee   approved   these 
and  incorporated  them  in 
original  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  will  not 
!  Senate's  time  today  to  review 
pro  josals  because  I  believe  they 
find  accurately  spelled  out  in 
Business      Committee's 
this  legislation,  and  high- 
a^ain  by  the  chairman's  open- 
here  today, 
addition  to  these  four  proposals, 
comnittee  bill  addresses  the  criti- 
of  the  appropriate  program 
direct  loans  and  other  pro- 
be undertaken  by  the  Small 
i  Administration  in  fiscal  years 
1985,  makes  permanent  the 
authority     for     sheltered 
to  participate  in  the  small 
procurement    program,    and 
language    which    has    been 
inclMded  in  appropriations  bills 
shall   enter   into   commit- 
guarantee  loans  in  the  full 
provided   by   the   authoriza- 
subjfct  only  to  the  availability  of 
applicants    and    limitations 
the  appropriations  process. 
President,  the  need  for  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation 
becoiie  very   important   for  two 
prog  -ams,  in  particular.  The  first 
3mall    Business    Investment 
or  SBIC,  program.  In  July 
41  SBIC's  submitted  ap- 
to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
.  qualifying  for  almost  $95 
new    leveraging    requests, 
the  quarterly  allocation  of 
willhin  SBA,   only   $16  million 
available  to  meet  this  demand. 
$79    million    in    out- 
requests  for  leveraging  has 
deferred  until  October,  the  start 
fiscal  year.  However,  unless 
enacts  this  legislation  to 
he    program   level   for   the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
ss    Administration    will 
peniing  on  the  first  day  of  the 


by 


remi  immg 


Congi  ess 


new  fiscal  year  qualified  applications 
that  could  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  current  program  level  of  $160 
million  for  the  entire  year. 

The  second  important  program  that 
needs  this  legislation  if  it  is  to  contin- 
ue to  remain  as  an  active  partner  with 
SBA  in  meeting  the  financing  needs  of 
the  small  business  community  is  the 
501  State  development  company  pro- 
gram. Under  current  law,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  limited  to 
providing  direct  loans  to  these  State 
development  companies,  which  in  turn 
combine  these  funds  with  private 
sector  resources  to  make  financial  as- 
sistance available  to  the  small  busi- 
ness. With  SBA's  across-the-board  ad- 
ministrative phase  down  of  direct 
loans,  and  our  committee's  recommen- 
dation that  direct  loans  be  limited  to 
specifically  determined  target  groups, 
a  change  in  the  law  is  necessary  if  this 
economic  development  program  is  to 
remain  viable,  and  if  SBA  is  to  contin- 
ue working  with  these  State  develop- 
ment companies  as  the  agency  has 
told  our  conunittee  they  would  like  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee 
are  sound,  that  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  community  will  be  fully  ac- 
commodated by  the  levels  we  have 
proposed,  and  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  put  in  a  better 
position  to  provide  quality  financial 
assistance  to  the  small  business  sector. 

I  want  to  compliment  Chairman 
Weicker  for  his  cooperation  in  put- 
ting this  entire  package  together,  and 
for  accommodating  in  full  in  this  bill 
the  legislation  that  I  had  proposed 
earlier. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1323,  legislation 
passed  by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee to  set  authorization  levels  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
in  the  1984  and  1985  fiscal  years. 

The  provisions  set  forth  in  this  bill 
reflect  the  current  reality  of  the  pro- 
grams being  administered  by  the  SBA. 
and  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
community  for  the  1980's.  It  has  been 
carefully  crafted  to  insure  that  fund- 
ing for  such  worthwhile  programs  as 
the  guaranteed  lending  and  '503"  eco- 
nomic development,  is  maintained  at 
adequate  levels,  while  money  for  the 
direct  lending  program,  which  has  not 
delivered  as  much  to  the  taxpayer  or 
the  individual  small  business  borrow- 
er, is  eliminated.  Direct  loans  for 
handicapped,  veterans,  and  minority 
enterprise  small  business  investment 
companies  (MESBIC's)  are  continued 
under  this  bill,  however.  Finally,  this 
legislation  increases  authorization 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  at  SBA 
in  order  to  insure  that  a  sufficient 
level  of  qualified  personnel  is  available 


to  discharge  and  effectively  meet  the 
agency's  congressional  mandate. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  on  May  13, 
1983,  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  all 
of  the  committee's  members.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  and  is  the 
product  of  considerable  work  and  dis- 
cussion between  the  past  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Nunn,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  step  off 
the  subject  for  1  minute  here,  and 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  along- 
side Sam  Nunn  for  the  past  2'/2  years 
that  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  disagree  that  ours 
h£is  been  a  truly  bipartisan  committee 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  is 
largely  due.  I  believe,  to  the  fine  lead- 
ership, cooperation,  and  commitment 
of  Senator  Nunn.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
even  as  he  steps  down  as  ranking 
member  on  this  committee,  he  will 
maintain  that  same  high  level  of  com- 
mitment and  concern  for  the  needs  of 
the  Small  Business  Community.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  Georgia,  as  I  know  many  of  us  do 
here  in  this  body,  and  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Al- 
though it  is  in  sad  circumstances  that 
he  takes  over  the  role,  I  can  think  of 
no  man  better  qualified  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  Scoop  Jackson  in  this  regard 
than  Sam  Nunn. 

Now,  as  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill 
before  us  today:  Over  the  past  several 
years,  this  committee  has  consistently 
urged  the  SBA  to  shift  its  program 
priorities  to  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  its  nonlending  functions,  such  as 
advocacy,  economic  and  innovation  re- 
search, and  management,  technical 
and  procurement  assistance.  Studies, 
surveys,  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
have  long  shown  us  that  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  small  business  communi- 
ty are  best  served  through  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  these  programs, 
as  well  as  the  agency's  more  tradition- 
al lending  activities. 

In  these  tight  budgetary  times,  it  is 
the  committee's  view  that  the  agency 
can  no  longer  be  all  things  for  all 
small  businesses.  Programs  that  effec- 
tively leverage  private  sector  resources 
and  expertise  must  be  emphasized, 
and  fundamental  shifts  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  agency  resources  must  take 
place. 

Through  the  drafting  of  S.  1323,  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  address 
the  need  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
these  programs,  by  strengthening 
those  functions  of  the  agency,  which 
have  truly  delivered,  in  terms  of  the 
small  business  owner  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 


The  primary  example  of  this  is  the 
guaranteed  lending  program,  which 
leverages  Federal  dollars  by  a  5-to-l 
ratio,  through  the  use  of  the  second- 
ary market  and  the  private  sector.  The 
committee  has  consistently  supported 
guaranteed  lending  as  the  most  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  practical  means 
of  providing  access  to  debt-financing 
for  small  businesses,  and  in  this  bill, 
increases  funding  for  the  program 
from  $2,708  billion  to  $2.8  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  to  $3  billion  in  fiscal 

year  1985.  ^     ^t,  * . 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  the  SBA  s 
guaranteed  lending  program  has 
helped  small  businesses,  who  other- 
wise could  not  get  credit,  to  obtam 
capital  to  sustain  and  expand  their  op- 
erations. An  extensive  study,  conduct- 
ed by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  and  released  just  this  past 
April,  concluded  that  fully  82  percent 
of  the  loans  made  under  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  would  not  have 
been  made  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions—or made  at  all— without  the 
Government  guarantee. 

GAO  supported  the  longstandmg 
claim  by  many  small  firms  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  discrimination  and 
inequitable  treatment  in  the  commer- 
cial market.  The  study  found  that  the 
absence  of  a  guaranteed  loan  program 
would  result  in  many  small  businesses 
not  getting  credit-rationing,  or  that 
they  would  only  qualify  for  shorter 
maturities,  higher  interest  rates,  or 
smaller  loan  amounts. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  also  increases 
funding  for  the  SBA's  503  certified  de- 
velopment company  program.  With 
severe  cutbacks  at  EDA,  UDAG,  and 
other  traditional  suppliers  of  economic 
development  assistance,  this  program 
has  become  one  of  the  primary  sources 
of  economic  development  funding  in 
the  country.  .  . 

The  503  program  allows  municipali- 
ties to  be  licensed  by  SBA  as  certified 
development  companies,  which  can 
then  issue  federally  guaranteed  deben- 
tures for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  land,  plants,  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  expansion  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  I  believe  this  program, 
enacted  in  1980,  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  Federal  Government  program  that 
takes  advantage  of  the  best  resources 
the  private  and  public  sectors  have  to 

offer. 

Under  the  program,  banks  are  en- 
couraged to  make,  and  are  making, 
long-term  loans  to  small  businesses 
under  more  favorable  terms  than  they 
normally  would  have.  In  fact,  prior  to 
the  program's  enactment,  there  was 
little,  if  any,  long-term,  fixed-asset 
lending  available  for  many  of  these 
companies. 

In  the  2'/2  years  the  program  has 
been  operating.  381  entities  have  been 
licensed  as  certified  development  com- 
panies under  503.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies are  still  getting  off  the  ground. 


but  nonetheless,  by  April  of  this  year. 
1.185  loans,  representing  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  $217.5  million,  had  been 
made  under  the  program.  As  of  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  28.846  documented 
jobs  had  been  created  as  a  result  of 
503  financings,  with  an  average  cost  to 
the  Government  of  only  $3,990  per 
job.  And.  as  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated climbs,  the  corresponding  cost 
per  job  drops  steadily  lower.  In  every 
quarter  since  the  creation  of  the  503 
program,  more  and  more  jobs  have 
been  created  and  the  Federal  commit- 
ment per  job  has  declined. 

The  committee  bill  also  makes  statu- 
tory changes  in  the  SBA's  501  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  SBA  or  purchase 
or  guarantee  debentures  issued  by 
State  development  companies. 

Accordingly.  S.  1323  increases  the 
program  level  for  the  section  501.  502. 
and  503  programs  from  $350  million  to 
$500  million  in  fiscal  1984  and  1985. 

Two  other  important  SBA  programs 
that  create  jobs  and  promote  economic 
development  are  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  (SBIC)  and  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment   Company    (MESBIC)    pro- 
grams. ^„»  ,- 
SBIC's   and   MESBIC's   are   SBA-li- 
censed  companies,  which,  through  a 
private  and  public  sector  partnership, 
provide  equity  capital,  long-term  loans 
and  management  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  and  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  by  socially  or  eco- 
nomically  disadvantaged   persons.   In 
return  for  a  commitment  to  invest  in  a 
small  business,  SBIC's  are  licensed  and 
authorized  by  SBA  to  issue  a  deben- 
ture which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Feder- 
al   Government    at   the    full   cost   of 
money  to  the  Treasury,  plus  a  premi- 
um. MESBIC's,  which  go  through  the 
same  licensing  procedure,  obtain  lever- 
age   capital    from    the    Government 
through  the  purchase  of  preferred  se- 
curities   in    the    MESBIC    itself,    and 
through  debentures.  To  be  currently 
licensed  as  an  SBIC  or  MESBIC,  the 
company  must  first  have  a  minimum 
of  $500,000  in  private  sector,  paid-in 
captial.  Before  an  SBIC  can  leverage 
any  funds,  it  must  first  have  commit- 
ted at  least  60  percent  of  its  assets  to 
investment  in  small  business  concerns. 
At  a  December  16,  1982,  committee 
hearings,    SBA    Administator    James 
Sanders  testified  that  "for  every  tax- 
payer dollar  invested  in  the  SBIC  and 
MESBIC  programs,  the  Government 
has  received  $100  back  in  the  form  of 
tax  revenues."  Current  figures  show 
that  there  are  now  500  SBIC's  operat- 
ing around  the  country,  of  which  140 
are  MESBIC's. 

Since  the  program's  inception  25 
years  ago,  SBIC's  have  invested  more 
than  $4.5  billion  in  some  60,000  small 
businesses.  The  MESBIC  program, 
which  began  only  5  years  ago,  has  in- 
vested more  than  $190  million  in  mi- 
nority-owned small  firms. 


As  a  result  of  the  successful  track 
record  of  these  two  valuable  programs, 
the  committee's  bill  increases  the 
SBIC  program  level  from  $160  million 
to  $250  million  for  fiscal  years  1983-85. 
The  program  level  for  the  MESBIC 
program  (which  is  funded  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  loan)  is  also  increased,  from 
$35  million  to  $45  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983-85. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill,  fund- 
ing for  the  direct  lending  activities  at 
SBA— with     the     exception     of     the 
MESBIC  program,  anr^  ^oans  for  veter- 
ans and  the  handicapped— is  eliminat- 
ed. This  was  done  with  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  much  hard  work  and  con- 
sideration. The  fact  is.  that  while  the 
direct  loan  program  may  be  what  the 
SBA  is  best  known  for.  it  has  been  one 
of   the   agency's   least   effective   pro- 
grams in  terms  of  "bang  for  the  buck." 
The  business  of  making  loans  is  one 
that  requires  considerable  manpower 
and    a    ready    supply    of    cash— two 
things  in  short  supply  in  today's  econ- 
omy. SBA.  unfortunately,  has  neither 
sufficient  personnel  or  capital  to  effec- 
tively run  such  a  program.  In  recent 
years,  as  the  pool  of  direct  loans  has 
decreased,  the  number  of  loans  and 
the  average  size  of  the  loans  have  also 
decreased.    In    fiscal    year    1982.    the 
agency  made  less  than  half  the  loans 
at  half  the  dollar  amount  than  it  made 
2  years  earlier— 2.206  loans  at  a  value 
of  $145.5  million.  This  averages  out  to 
about  52  loans  per  State.  At  this  level, 
it  seems  to  me  ludicrous  to  tell  pro- 
spective borrowers  that  such   a  pro- 
gram exists  and  then  have  so  many 
firms  competing  for  so  few  loans. 

Even  those  who  do  get  the  loans  are 
going  to  find  it  does  not  go  very  far. 
The  average  loan  these  days  is  about 
$50,000.  hardly  enough  to  make  any 
kind  of  impact  in  today's  economy. 

Finally,  as  the  economy  has  im- 
proved recently  and  interest  rates 
have  begun  to  decline,  there  is  little 
differential  between  the  cost  to  a  bor- 
rower of  a  direct  and  a  guaranteed 
loan.  Direct  loans  are  now  being  made 
at  11%  percent.  This  compares  to  a 
guaranteed  lending  rate  of  10 '/2  per- 
cent (prime)  plus  a  maximum  of  2y2 
percent  to  2%  percent.  When  interest 
rates  are  so  comparable,  one  has  to  se- 
riously question  whether  to  keep  SBA 
in  the  business  of  making  direct  loans, 
particularly  when,  if  these  businesses 
are  to  survive,  they  must  begin  to  es- 
tablish a  track  record  with  a  banking 
institution,  and  not  with  the  SBA. 

Let  me  quickly  mention  some  of  the 
other  lending  activities  at  the  agency 
addressed  in  the  committee's  bill. 

S.  1323  maintains  a  $250  million  au- 
thorizations level  for  the  SBA's  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  contract  guar- 
antee program,  and  a  $1.4  billion  au- 
thorization level  for  its  surety  bond 
guarantee  program.  By  using  tax- 
exempt,     SBA-guaranteed,     pollution 
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nel and  administrative  costs,  as  well  as 
to  assist  the  agency  in  meeting  its 
mandate  of  giving  'special  consider- 
ation" to  veterans  in  the  delivery  of  its 
assistance  programs. 

Also,  $500,000  is  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  Office  Innovation,  Re- 
search, and  Technology  to  develop  a 
technology  transfer  system  at  SBA. 
This  system  will  be  used  to  assist  small 
business  participation  in  the  small 
business  innovation  research  program, 
as  established  in  Public  Law  97-219.  A 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  development  of  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  this  $500,000  will 
help  to  continue  the  progress  that  has 
already  begun. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  administra- 
tion requested  funding  for  3,910  per- 
manent position  at  SBA,  as  well  as  an 
additional  425  temporary  position.  As 
of  1982,  SBA's  loan  portfolio  was  $17.9 
billion,  with  476,022  loans  requiring 
service.  It  is  the  committee's  feeling 
the  Congress  should  recognize  the 
enormous  growth  in  this  portfolio,  and 
allocate,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  people  to  handle 
a  fund  of  this  size.  Accordingly,  $15 
million  is  added  to  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  to  allow  for  addi- 
tional permanent  staff  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  demand  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  guarantee 
levels  recommended  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  summary 
of  the  committee's  authorization  re- 
quest. I  think  it  is  fair,  I  think  it  is 
reasonable,  and  I  think  it  is  realistic. 
Most  importantly,  I  think  it  addresses, 
in  a  very  constructive  way,  the  pro- 
grams facing  the  SAB  and  the  small 
business  community  in  this  economy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 
LEVELS 

Section  1.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  from  paragraph  2  of  sub- 
section (n)  "section  503"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
501  and  503",  and  by  striking  "$350,000.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  from  paragraph  3  of  sub- 
section (n)  "$35,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000".  and  by  striking 

$160,000,000  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$250,000,000": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  1  of  subsection 
(q)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  ths  Act,  the  Administration  is 


authorized  to  make  $20,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10)  and  $25,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  as  defined  in  section 
1841.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  under  the 
general  terms  and  conditions  of  title  III  of 
Public  Law  97-72.": 

(4)  by  striking  from  paragraph  2  of  sub- 
section (q)  "section  503"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
501  and  503  ",  by  striking  "$3,140,000,000" 
and         inserting         in         lieu         thereof 

■$3,380,000,000",         and         by         striking 

•$350,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000,000"; 

<5)  by  striking  from  paragraph  3  of  sub- 
section (q)  "$35,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000",  and  by  striking 

•$160,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•$250,000,000". 

(6)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (r)  •$804,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$1,069,500,000"; 

(7)  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (r)  •$531,000,000  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •$779,000,000",  by  strik- 
ing •$239.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$256,500,000,"  and  by  striking  the 
phrase  ••of  which  amount—"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(8)  by  striking  from  subsection  (r)  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  and  by  strik- 
ing ••(6)"  from  the  last  numbered  para- 
graph; and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  20  the 
following: 

••(t)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1985: 

'•(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $20,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  as  provided  in 
paragarph  (10)  and  $25,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

••(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  sections  501  and 
503  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $3,580,000,000  in  deferred  participa- 
tion loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures; 
and  of  such  sum.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (10),  $60,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (11),  $15,000,000  in 
loans  as  provided  in  paragraph  (12).  and 
$500,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  in  sections  501  and  503. 

••(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $45,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $250,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

••(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,400,000,000. 

"(5)  For  the  program  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(b)(3)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration 
shall  not  enter  into  any  loans,  guarantees  or 
other  obligations  or  commitments. 

■•(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000. 


"(7)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(u)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  $896,000,000.  Of  such  sum  $601,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (t),  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3);  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  403  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$261,000,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration.". 

STATE  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  501  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  after  the  phrase  "make  loans 
to"  the  phrase  ",  or  to  purchase  or  guaran- 
tee debentures  issued  by,"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  the  phrase  •funds  advanced" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
'•loans  made"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a), 
the  following  new  sentence:  'Any  purchases 
of  guarantees  of  debentures  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  but 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  use  and 
Investment  by  the  development  company  of 
funds  secured  by  It  from  other  sources."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(c)(1)  The  Administration  may  purchase, 
or  guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  all  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  scheduled  on,  any  deben- 
ture issued  by  any  qualified  State  develop- 
ment company,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  not  purchase  or  guarantee  any  de- 
benture collateralized  by  obligations  de- 
scribed in  section  103(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

••(2)  Such  purchases  or  guarantees  may  be 
made  by  the  Administration  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administration  may 
by  regulation  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
The  Administration  may  impose  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  administrative  expenses 
with  respect  to  each  debenture  purchased  or 
guaranteed  under  this  section. 

•(3)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Debentures  purchased  or  guaranteed 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  In  repayment  and  liquidation 
with  those  funds  borrowed  by  the  qualified 
State  development  company,  regardless  of 
source,  unless  the  Administration  Is  In  Its 
exercise  of  reasonable  Investment  prudence 
and  In  considering  the  financial  soundness 
of  such  company  determines  that  deben- 
tures purchased  or  guaranteed  may  be  sub- 
ordinate to  other  debts  and  obligations  of 
such  company. 

"(5)  The  interest  rate  on  any  such  deben- 
ture shall  be  the  rate  of  interest  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  section  303(b)  of  this  Act. 


••(6)  The  proceeds  of  any  such  financing 
shall  be  used  solely  to  assist  an  identifiable 
small  business  concern  and  for  a  sound  busi- 
ness purpose  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
tration.". 

ELIGIBILIT'y  OF  CERTAIN  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE 
HANDICAPPED  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (1) 
•During  fiscal  years   1981,   1982  and   1983, 

public"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Public",  and  by  striking  'such"  after  the 
phrase  'not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
each";  and 

(2)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (2)  •1982  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  each  year  ", 
and  by  striking  "Select". 

PROGRAM  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY 

SEC  4.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  20.  (a)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administration  shall  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans,  deben- 
tures, payment  of  rentals  or  other  amounts 
due  under  qualified  contracts  and  other 
types  of  financial  assistance  and  enter  Into 
commitments  to  guarantee  sureties  against 
loss  pursuant  to  programs  under  this  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  In  the  full  amounts  provided  by  law 
subject  only  to  (A)  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied applications  for  such  guarantees,  and 
(B)  limitations  contained  in  appropriations 
Acts.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  authorizes 
the  Administration  to  reduce  or  limit  Its  au- 
thority to  enter  commitments  for  such  guar- 
antees to  qualified  applicants.". 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  DEBENTURES 

Sec  5.  Section  503(a)(2)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  decline  to  issue  such 
guarantee  when  the  ownership  Interests  of 
the  small  business  concern  and  the  owner- 
ship interests  of  the  property  to  be  financed 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1)  are  not  Identical  be- 
cause one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of 
relatives  have  an  ownership  interest  In 
either  the  small  business  concern  or  the 
property:  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
wife,  husband,  brother,  sister;  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
has  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  that 
such  ownership  Interest,  such  guarantee, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  loan,  will  substan- 
tially benefit  the  small  business  concern". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed, 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER    OF    CERTAIN    SATEL- 
LITE   SYSTEMS    TO    THE    PRI- 
VATE SECTOR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Next,  Mr.  President,  I 

propose  to  go  to  Senate  Concurrent 

Resolution    67,    Calendar    Order    No. 

450,  if  the  minority  leader  concurs. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  67) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con, 
Res.  67 )  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  67)  and  the  preamble  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  tra- 
ditionally provided  weather  forecasts  which 
rely  significantly  upon  data  gathered  by 
civil  meteorological  satellites: 

Whereas  within  the  United  States  the 
Federal  Government  Is  the  principal  user  of 
data  gathered  by  civil  meteorological  satel- 
lites; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  for  providing  forecasts  and 
warnings  regarding  severe  weather  In  order 
to  protect  property  and  public  safety; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  engaged 
for  over  one  hundred  years  in  the  free  inter- 
national exchange  of  meteorological  data; 

Whereas  civil  meteorological  satellite  sys- 
tems and  associated  ground  system  equip- 
ment are  essential  components  in  ensuring 
the  national  security  of  the  Nation,  through 
their  use  in  conjunction  with  satellites  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense; 

Whereas  transfer  to  the  private  sector  of 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  would  likely 
create  a  Government-subsidized  monopoly 
and  jeopardize  the  cost-efficiency  and  reli- 
ability of  data  gathered  by  such  system  and 
equipment; 

Whereas  it  is  highly  unlikely  that,  under 
the  current  plan  for  transfer  of  civil  meteor- 
ological satellites,  any  significant  new  com- 
mercial venture  involving  marketing  of 
weather  data  would  develop; 

Whereas  continued  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  civil  meteorological  satellite  sys- 
tems only  serves  to  complicate  and  delay 
the  pressing  decision  about  the  future  of 
the  civil  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system;  and 

Whereas  no  satisfactory  explanations  or 
proposals  have  been  advanced  for  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership  or  management  of  any  civil 
meteorological  satellite  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  transfer  ownership  or 
management  of  any  civil  meteorological  sat- 
ellite system  and  associated  ground  system 
equipment  to  the  private  sector. 
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Mr.  BA^ER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsiler  the  vote  by  which  the 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYI  ;D.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  m  stion  on  the  table. 

The  mo^on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAICER.  Mr.  President, 
pK)se  to  go 
lution  76.  , 

Mr.  BYI  ;D.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BA:CER.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  cotisider  that  resolution. 

The  PRfeSIDING  OFFICER, 
out  object  on.  It  is  so  ordered. 


I  pro- 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 


With- 


CONGRAtrULATING  LECH 

WALESA      ON      WINNING      THE 

NOBLE  PEACE  PRIZE 

The  cor  current  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  76)  t)  congratulate  Lech  Walesa, 
leader  of  ( he  independent  Polish  trade 
union  Soli  darity,  on  being  awarded  the 
1983  Nob  e  Peace  Prize,  was  consid- 
ered, and  igreed  to. 

The  pre;  imble  was  agreed  to. 

The  cor  current  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Whereas  i  secure  and  universal  peace  is  a 
major  obj(  ctive  of  people  of  good  will 
throughoul  the  world; 

Whereas  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  achievin  i  such  peace  is  universal  respect 
for  and  rea  lization  of  internationally  recog- 
nized humiin  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms: 

Whereas  irticle  23  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  establishes  the 
right  of  ei  ery  individual  to  work,  to  free 
choice  of  e  nployment,  to  just  and  favorable 
conditions  )f  work,  and  to  form  and  to  joint 
trade  unioi  s  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  sucl  individual: 

Whereas  the  right  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unioi  is  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  t  idividual  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Helsinl  :i  Pinal  Act,  of  which  Poland  is  a 
signatory: 

Whereas  the  independent  Polish  trade 
union  SoXv  larity  has  for  three  years  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  Polish  working 
class  in  a  c  operative,  moderate,  and  concili- 
atory fashi  on: 

Whereas  the  trade  union  Solidarity  pre- 
served peiceful  methods  and  intentions 
even  in  the  face  of  persecution,  imprison- 
ment of  ui  lion  leaders,  and  government  vio- 
lence agaii  St  the  union; 

Whereas  the  founder  and  elected  leader  of 
Solidarity.  Lech  Walesa,  has  had  a  funda- 
mental rol !  in  establishing  and  leading  Soli- 
darity as  I  labor  organization  working  for 
peaceful  gi  lals  by  peaceful  means;  and 

Whereas  Lech  Walesa  has  been  awarded 
the  1983  llobel  Peace  Prize  in  recognition 
for  inspiriig  all  peace-loving  people  by  at- 
tempting :o  solve  the  labor  problems  of 
Poland  through  negotiations  and  coopera- 
tion, and  s  iffering  imprisonment  and  unjust 
vilificatior  as  a  result  of  these  actions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reiolvec  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativ  ■$  concurring/,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  Uni  ;ed  States  of  America— 


(1)  congratulates  Lech  Walesa  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
commends  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee 
on  this  outstanding  choice, 

(2)  requests  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
facilitate  the  personal  attendance  at  the 
award  ceremony  and  to  guarantee  the  safe 
return  to  Poland  of  Lech  Walesa,  and 

(3)  calls  upon  all  peace-loving  nations  to 
continue  to  support  the  cause  of  free  trade 
unions  everywhere,  to  promote  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  and  to  help  establish  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  mutual  trust  a 
secure  and  universal  peace. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
JAMBOREE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
240. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  <S.  Res.  240)  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Jam- 
boree U.S.A. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Presiding 
Officer  can  attend  the  Wheeling  Jam- 
boree. I  must  say  I  have  listened  to  it 
many  a  lonely  night  as' I  have  driven 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys 
of  West  Virginia.  I  have  to  admit  that 
I  have  been  invited  to  go  there  and 
have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation up  to  now.  I  do  hope  to  some 
day.  The  majority  leader  comes  from 
Musicland,  USA,  where  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  is  located,  to  which  I  listened 
when  I  was  a  boy,  doing  a  little  court- 
ing on  the  side  and  also,  from  which 
Hee  Haw  emanates.  I  know  that  he 
has  the  same  appreciation  for  country 
music.  Western  music,  bluegrass 
music,  and  classical  music  that  I  have. 
I  invite  him  to  go  sometime  and  I  shall 
try  to  make  every  arrangement  to  see 
that  the  red  carpet  is  laid  out  for  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  that.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  been  in  my  State 
and  visited  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  invited  to 
be  and  was  indeed  a  distinguished  per- 
former at  that  institution.  Not  only 
did  he  prove  his  prowess  as  a  musician, 
but  he  also  represented  the  Senate  in 
a  most  admirable  way.  We  all  share 
his  glory  from  that  standpoint. 

It  is  my  supreme  regret  that  I  have 
no  corresponding  and  compensating 
talent.  All  I  can  offer  the  minority 
leader  is  the  opportunity  to  listen  at- 


tentively to  his  musical  performance 
and  to  do  so  wherever  he  may  choose 
to  perform. 
Mr.   BYRD.   I  thank  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  240 

Whereas  country  music  is  a  unique  Ameri- 
can art  form  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans; 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  promoted 
and  preserved  traditional  country  music  in 
the  American  culture  for  fifty  years; 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  encouraged 
country  music  artists  since  its  inception  in 
1933; 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  delighted 
audiences  and  radio  listeners  for  a  half  cen- 
tury with  a  live  show  every  Saturday  night: 
and 

Whereas  Jamboree  U.S.A.  has  distin- 
guished West  Virginia  by  establishing  an 
important  capitol  for  the  performance  of 
country  music:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
dedication  and  vision  of  the  producers  of 
Jamboree  U.S.A.  in  Wheeling,  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  pays  tribute  on  the  golden  anniversa- 
ry of  this  grand  country  music  tradition. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  di- 
rector of  Jamboree  U.S.A. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ON     THE 
RESOLU- 


RESOLUTION     PLACED 
CALENDAR-SENATE 
TION  243 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Baker,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a 
Senate  document.  I  ask  in  this  in- 
stance that  the  resolution  be  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  EVE  BALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  go  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 230,  if  the  minority  leader  can 
clear  that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate,  Senate  Resolution  230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  to  commend  Eve 
Ball. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  230 

Whereas  Eve  Ball,  of  Ruidoso,  New 
Mexico,  is  widely  regarded  as  the  "First 
Lady  of  Letters"  of  New  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  numerous  awards  and  honors 
received  by  Eve  Ball  include  the  coveted 
Golden  Spur  and  Golden  Saddleman 
Awards  of  the  Western  Writers  of  America; 

Whereas  the  writings  of  Eve  Ball  have 
contributed  enormously  to  an  American  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  Apache 
Indian: 

Whereas  these  and  other  historical  pieces 
have  been  adopted  as  textbooks  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  this  Nation  as 
well  as  Europe; 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  history  compelled  Eve  Ball  to  perse- 
vere in  pursuit  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
historical  pieces  are  based;  and 

Whereas  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  Miss 
Ball  remains  indefatigable  in  the  zeal  to  re- 
count history;  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  Eve  Ball  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
for  writings  which  enrich  our  knowledge  of 
the  Indian,  the  West,  and  those  courageous 
persons  who  settled  that  vast  land  and  for 
the  invaluable  legacy  such  writings  will  be 
for  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Eve 
Ball. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180, 
AMERICAN  ENERGY  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK,  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  next 
have  a  joint  resolution  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  is  the  principal  sponsor, 
marking  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo  and  certain  other 
recitations  in  respect  thereto.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  180 
Whereas  1983  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  which  precipitated 


unprecedented  inflation,  a  major  recession 
and  national  vulnerability  in  energy  supply; 
and 

Whereas  the  decade  gave  rise  to  dramatic 
advances  by  individual  industry  and  govern- 
ment in  conservation  and  improved  energy 
efficiency,  expanded  exploration  for  domes- 
tic reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  a  greater 
utilization  of  coal  and  nuclear  energy,  and 
an  accelerated  development  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  synthetic  fuels;  and 

Whereas  the  momentum  for  change  must 
be  sustained  to  maintain  and  expand  conser- 
vation and  all  indigenous  energy  resources 
and  technologies  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
vances of  the  last  decade  and  assume  a  di- 
versified and  practical  base  of  energy  re- 
sources for  the  future;  and 

Whereas  realization  of  any  long-term 
gains  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
awareness  of  individuals  and  industry  of  the 
social,  economic  and  security  benefits  re- 
sulting from  conservation,  a  balanced, 
timely  development  of  all  our  resources  and 
the  scientific  and  technological  advances 
that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  American 
Industry:  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  23,  1983  through  October  29,  1983 
is  designated  "American  Energy  Awareness 
Week";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  American  Energy  Aware- 
ness Week  is  dedicated  to  stimulating  the 
development  of  Americas  resources  and 
technologies  and  energy  conservation  for  a 
more  secure  and  stable  future  for  our 
nation;  and  that  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo  which  shook  the 
very  foundatioris  of  the  world  econo- 
my. That  event  awakened  us  to  the 
extent  to  which  America's  economy 
was  vulnerable  to  sudden  disruptions 
in  the  supply  of  oil.  We  realized  that 
the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  was  far  too  dependent  upon  a 
thin  line  of  oil  tankers  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge raised  by  OPEC,  a  bipartisan  na- 
tional energy  policy  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  address  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil,  to  promote  the  more 
efficient  use  of  energy,  and  to  develop 
and  use  our  abundant  domestic  energy 
resources,  such  as  coal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  great 
strides  since  those  dark  days  in  1973. 
In  that  year  our  oil  imports  were  6.2 
million  barrels  per  day.  By  1977  our  oil 
imports  reached  a  peak  of  about  8.8 
million  barrels  a  day.  So  far,  in  1983, 
our  oil  imports  are  about  5  million  bar- 
rels a  day,  a  43-percent  reduction.  In 
1973  the  Nation  used  562  million  tons 
of  coal.  Last  year  our  coal  consump- 
tion was  702  million  tons. 

Despite  the  progress  we  have  made, 
the  United  States  and  the  world 
remain  vulnerable  to  disruptions  in  oil 
supply  as  a  result  of  political  turmoil 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  current  situa- 
tion in  that  region  of  the  world  should 
be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  another 


disruption  of  oil  supplies  is  not  out  of 
the  question.  Events  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq,  could  threaten  supplies  of  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  expand  the  use  of  coal 
and  other  domestic  energy  resources. 
We  need  to  continue  to  use  energy 
more  efficiently.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  complacent  in  the 
face  of  the  current  world  oil  situation. 
The  relatively  low  world  price  of  oil 
and  the  over  abundance  of  oil  are  only 
temporary  phenomena.  A  wrong  turn 
of  events  in  the  Middle  East  can 
change  the  situation  virtually  over- 
night. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Baker,  to  declare  the  week  of  October 
23-29,  the  week  of  the  OPEC  oil  em- 
bargo, "American  Energy  Awareness 
Week." 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  Executive  Calendar  on  this  side  is 
cleared  to  act  on  nomination  Nos.  312, 
326,  337,  338,  339,  and  340. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  clear  all  or  any 
part  of  those  nominations  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  we  are  prepared  to  clear  all  of  the 
nominations  to  which  the  majority 
leader  has  referred  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  nominee.  Calendar  No.  312. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I 


ask 


that  the  Senate  now  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominations  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar Order  326,  and  then  including 
337,  338,  339,  and  340. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nees so  described  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

United  Nations 

Alan  Lee  Keyes,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Thlrty- 
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eighth  Sess  on  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  1  rations: 

Representatives 

Jeane  J.  B  irkpatrick.  of  Maryland. 

John  Lani  eloth  Loeb.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Joel  Pritctiard.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Stephen    J.    Solarz,    U.S.    Representative 
from  the  St  ite  of  New  York. 

Jose  S.  So  rzano.  of  Virginia. 

Al  emate  Representatives 

Constant!  le  Nicholas  Dombalis,  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Alan  Lee  1  teyes.  of  California. 

Charles  N  .  Lichenstein,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  C  ourtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 

INTERNATK  <VM.  BaNK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 

AND  Development 
Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
alternate  E;  lecutive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank   for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  91  term  of  2  years. 

Enviro  imental  Protection  Agency 
A.  James  James,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  1  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmei  tal  Protection  Agency. 

CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of  a 
fellow  Oh  oan,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  to 
become  I»eputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  name  is  a  familar  one  to 
the  peopU  of  Ohio's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional Dis;rict.  The  nominee's  father, 
Clarence  ]}rown.  represented  the  area 
from  1938  until  his  death  in  1965.  In 
that  year,  Clarence  Brown,  better 
known  as  "Bud,"  was  elected  to  fill  the 
seat,  a  position  he  held  until  his  un- 
successful gubernatorial  campaign  in 
1982. 

I  relate  this  background  because  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  Bud  Brown  is 
a  man  wh  >  understands  Congress.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  House  Com- 
merce ard  Government  Operations 
Committe;.  he  developed  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  many  of  the  complex 
issues  tha  i  he  will  be  expected  to  deal 
with  dail:r  in  his  new  capacity.  But 
Bud  Brown  brings  more  than  a  politi- 
cal backgi  ound  to  this  challenging  as- 
signment. As  a  newspaper  and  radio 
executive,  he  learned  the  business- 
man's viei  V  of  commerce. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Ohioans 
when  I  w  sh  Bud  Brown  well  as  he  at- 
tempts to  bring  his  broad  background 
to  bear  ii  a  way  that  promotes  the 
smooth  f  1  inctioning  of  American  com- 
merce.« 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominati(  ns  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  tired  old  motion.  I  move  to  lay 
the  motic  n  on  the  table. 

The  mqtion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.   Bi*KER. 
somewha 


Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  return  to  legislative  session,  may  I 
give  first  a  moment  of  explanation  for 
what  I  am  about  to  do  and  then  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  minority  leader. 

I  have  adhered  lately  to  the  policy 
of  not  taking  up  either  a  legislative 
item  or  an  executive  item  until  that 
item  has  first  appeared  in  print  on  the 
regular  calendars  of  the  Senate  for  at 
least  1  day.  That  way,  all  Members 
will  be  aware  of  matters  that  are  to  be 
or  might  be  considered  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent  or  otherwise. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  policy,  and  I 
intend  to  adhere  to  that  policy  in  the 
future.  However,  with  all  policies 
there  must  be  exceptions  in  exception- 
al cases,  and  I  believe  we  have  such  a 
case  here.  The  nomination  of  Donald 
P.  Hodel  of  Oregon  to  be  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  27th  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  now  in 
progress. 

The  Secretary  is  there,  along  with 
his  Alternate  Representatives,  Mr. 
Richard  P.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nunzio  J. 
Palladino.  and  Mr.  Richard  Salisbury. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  learned  that, 
through  an  error,  these  nominations 
were  not  delivered  to  the  officials  of 
the  Senate  in  time  to  reach  the  calen- 
dar for  today,  through  an  inadvert- 
ence, I  initiated  on  this  side  a  hotline 
inquiry  to  our  Members  to  see  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  proceeding  with 
the  confirmation  of  these  nomina- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  policy  I 
have  just  described,  and  there  was 
none. 

I  am  prepared  to  clear  this  matter 
on  this  side,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
make  this  exception  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  in 
no  way  diminishes  my  determination 
to  see  that  nominations  and  legislative 
items  be  on  the  calendar  in  printed 
form  before  they  are  addressed  to  the 
Senate  on  motion  or  request  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side. 

Now  the  inquiry:  Mr.  President, 
having  made  that  concession,  so  to 
speak,  I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader 
would  be  in  a  position  to  clear  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  nomi- 
nations have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


in 


Mr.  President.  I  say 
jest  that  I  made  that 
same  motion  for  more  years  than  the 
minority  eader  has  now  made  it. 

Mr.  Pr(  sident,  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  imnediately  notified  that  the 


of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nominations 
which  had  been  reported  earlier  today 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Donald  P.  Hodel,  of  Oregon. 

ALTERNATE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Richad  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Nunzio  J.  Palladino.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  move  en  bloc  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  AGENCY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  four  nominations,  en 
bloc,  to  be  the  representative  and  al- 
ternative representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  27th  session 


ask 
Senate 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.  President.   I 
unanimous   consent   that   the 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  matter  of  a  legislative  char- 
acter. The  Defense  Production  Act  ex- 
tension has  now  been  cleared  for 
action  on  this  side  with  an  amendment 
to  the  message  from  the  House  on 
S.  1852. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  object  if  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  is  the  text  of  S.  1852 
as  it  originally  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  which  case,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1852. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1852)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950, '■  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1985  ". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  guarantee  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  for  a  material,  or  the  performance  of  a 
service,  that  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense; 

"(B)  without  the  guarantee.  United  States 
industry  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  capability  for  the  needed  mate- 
rial or  service  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(C)  the  guarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive, expedient,  and  practical  alternative  for 
meeting  the  need; 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  is  reasonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  national  defense,  including  the 
output  to  be  established  through  the  guar- 
antee; and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
teed contract  has  been  identified  in  a  speci- 
fication agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2092)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  ".  and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  President  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity, the  development  of  a  technological 
process,  or  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 

"(B)  without  the  loan.  United  States  in- 
dustry  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  needed  capacity,  technological 
processes  or  materials  in  a  timely  manner; 

•(C)  the  loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 
expedient,  and  practical  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  need; 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
industrial  capability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
termined to  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense, including  the  output  to  be  established 
through  the  loan;  and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  specification  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  borrower  ". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  President 
may  not  execute  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 

"(2)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section.  United  States  indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  mineral, 
metal,  or  material  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(3)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 


most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need: 

"(4)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  of  do- 
mestic industrial  capability  which  is  reason- 
ably determined  to  be  available  for  national 
defense,  including  the  output  to  be  estab- 
lished through  the  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment, or  other  action:  and 

"(5)  the  mineral,  metal  or  material  has 
been  identified  in  a  specification  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  the  contractor. ". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(e)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"((e)(1)  Except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  a  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  guarantee  is  intended 
to  correct  has  been  identified  in  the  budget, 
or  amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
the  President  demonstrating  that  the 
budget  submission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

If  the  making  of  any  guarantee  or  guaran- 
tees to  correct  an  industrial  resource  short- 
fall would  cause  the  aggregate  outstanding 
amount  of  all  guarantees  for  such  industrial 
resource  shortfall  to  exceed  $38,000,000,  any 
such  guarantee  or  guarantees  may  be  made 
only  if  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2092(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  no  such  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section,  except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  loan  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or 
amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  demonstrating  that  the  budget 
submission  is  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section.  If  the 
making  of  any  loan  or  loans  to  correct  an  in- 
dustrial resource  shortfall  would  cause  the 
aggregate  outstanding  amount  of  all  loans 
for  such  industrial  resource  shortfall  to 
exceed  $48,000,000,  any  such  loan  or  loans 
may  be  made  only  if  specifically  authorized 
by  law. 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  take  no  action  under  authority  of  this 
section  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrating  that  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  taking  of  any 
action  or  actions  under  authority  of  this 
section  to  correct  an  industrial  resource 
shortfall  would  cause  the  aggregate  out- 
standing amount  of  all  such  actions  for  such 
industrial  resource  shortfall  to  exceed 
$48,000,000,  any  such  action  or  actions  may 
be  taken  only  if  specifically  authorized  by 
law. 

amendment  no.  2322 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2322. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1988". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  guarantee  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  for  a  material,  or  the  performance  of  a 
service,  that  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense; 

"(B)  without  the  guarantee.  United  States 
industry  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  capability  for  the  needed  mate- 
rial or  service  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(C)  the  guarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive, expedient,  and  practical  alternative  for 
meeting  the  need; 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  is  reasonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  national  defense,  including  the 
output  to  be  established  through  the  guar- 
antee; and 

"(E)  the  material  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
teed contract  has  been  identified  in  a  speci- 
fication agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2092)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  ".  and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  President  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity, the  development  of  a  technological 
process,  or  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 

"(B)  without  the  loan.  United  States  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  needed  capacity,  technological 
processes  or  materials  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(C)  the  loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 
expedient,  and  practical  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  need; 

•(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
industrial  capability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
termined to  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense, including  the  output  to  be  established 
through  the  loan;  and 

••(E)  the  material  or  service  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  specification  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  borrower  ". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  President 
may  not  execute  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that— 

•(1)  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense; 
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303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following:  "Except  during 
national  emergency  declared  by 
or  the  Congress,  the  President 
action  under  authority  of  this 
the  industrial  resource  short- 
action  is  intended  to  correct 
identified  in  the  budget,  or  amend- 
submitted  to  the  Congress, 
by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
_  that  the  budget  submis- 
^cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sentence,  and  unless  actions 
;uch  industrial  resource  shortfall 
Luthorized  by  law.". 

Mr.  President, 
eader  has  indicated,  I 
is  the  Senate 
for  the  text. 

OFFICER.    The 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
from  Tennessee, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
agreed  to. 

I    move    to    lay    that 
the  table. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  the  hour  of  5 
p.m.  so  Senators  may  submit  bills  and 
statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  D. 
ESHLEMAN 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  my  colleagues 
have  chosen  to  honor  a  close  friend 
and  constituent  from  Pennsylvania  for 
a  lifetime  of  devoted  service  by 
naming  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post 
Office." 

Born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  December 
4,  1920.  Edwin  Eshleman  has  spent  his 
life  in  public  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
He  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  with  a  degree  in  political 
science  and  continued  his  education  by 
enrolling  in  the  graduate  school  at 
Temple  University.  After  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  he  attended  the 
Coast  Guard's  Officer  Candidate 
School  and  eventually  served  18 
months  overseas.  As  a  result  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  lieutenant  of  a 
landing  ship,  he  was  awarded  a  com- 
mendation for  conduct. 

Following  the  war,  Edwin  Eshleman 
served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  his  home  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  several  years.  Upon  leaving 
teaching,  he  directed  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  County  Audits  and,  soon 
after,  became  an  executive  assistant  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Treasury. 

By  1955.  Edwin  Eshleman  was  about 
to  embark  on  what  would  ultimately 
be  a  long  and  illustrious  legislative 
career.  In  that  year,  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  of  six  consecutive  terms  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Assembly.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  his  promi- 
nence as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation rose.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  Committee,  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  and  finally,  majority 
whip,  he  used  his  influence  and  exper- 
tise to  shape,  direct,  and  refine  Penn- 
sylvania's education  programs. 

On  November  8.  1966.  Edwin  Eshle- 
man was  elected  to  the  first  of  a  total 
of  six  successive  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Using  his 
tremendous  knowledge  of  education 
issues,  he  secured  an  assignment  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, later  becoming  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee. In  1975.  he  retired  from 
public  service  to  return  to  Lancaster 
County  where,  to  our  benefit,  he  has 


continued   to  be  active  in  numerous 
civic  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  Edwin  D.  Eshleman 
served  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
with  unsurpassed  vigor  and  devotion. 
During  his  years  in  Congress,  he 
became  a  recognized  spokesman  on 
education  issues  and  a  prime  mover  in 
the  constant  effort  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  education.  As  a  friend 
and  a  public  servant,  Edwin  Eshleman 
demonstrated  his  desire  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
The  tribute  we  have  bestowed  upon 
him  by  renaming  the  Lancaster  Post 
Office  in  his  honor  is  our  attempt  to 
thank  him  for  his  dedication,  loyalty, 
and  caring.  We  will  long  remember  the 
contributions  that  this  generous 
public  servant  made  while  in  office. 


ARMS  CONTROL  WHITE  PAPER 
BY  SENATOR  BOSCHWITZ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic's perception  of  the  issue  of  arms 
control  becomes  more  important  every 
day  as  our  negotiators  try  to  work  out 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  Therefore,  public 
understanding  of  the  intracacies  of 
this  complex  issue  becomes  crucial. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  white  paper 
written  by  Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz,  I 
know  that  Senator  Boschwitz  did  the 
research  and  the  writing  of  this  work 
completely  himself.  The  result  is  a 
concise  and  understandable  survey  of 
our  negotiations.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  more  thoughtful  treatments  of  the 
subject  I  have  seen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Arms:  The  Problem  and  the 
Promise 

i.  introduction 

Nuclear  weapons  are  the  problem  of  the 
age  .  .  .  perhaps  of  all  ages.  Nothing  facing 
us  is  more  important  than  controlling  them. 

I  hope  you'll  read  this  newsletter.  It's  the 
most  important  one  I've  ever  written.  It  con- 
cerns nuclear  weapons  and  their  control. 
I've  organized  it  so  it  reads  quickly  and  un- 
derstandably. It  summarizes  my  views  and 
conclusions  on  what  is  truly  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  and  the  highest  challenge  of 
our  age. 

After  a  brief  look  at  the  historical  envi- 
ronment of  arms  control.  I  discuss  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviets,  how  we  negotiate 
with  them,  a  review  of  earlier  agreements, 
and  some  of  the  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  society. 

Second.  I  discuss  the  legacy  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  their  value,  shortcomings  and  les- 
sons. 

Third.  1  supply  an  overview  of  the  com- 
parative power  of  the  superpowers. 

Then  I  write  a  "Conclusion  and  Hope". 

I  suppose  much  of  my  perspective  is 
shaped  by  my  life  and  also  my  father.  He 
had  great  insight  into  world  events,  and  we 


spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  them.  He 
lived  through  what  for  many  people  is 
merely  an  intellectual  exercise  in  political 
philosophy  or  historical  analysis.  If  he  were 
living,  he  would  be  105  (I  was  a  late  arrival!) 
He  was  40  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  faced 
the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  with  his  family  in  the  midst  of  the 
Depression  (I  was  5).  and  then  came  World 
War  II  in  which  much  of  our  family  was  lost 
and  war  was  certainly  a  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  democratic  form  of  civiliza- 
tion endangered. 

But  nuclear  weapons  threaten  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  experience. 

As  a  Senator,  I  often  feel  like  a  fireman:  I 
respond  to  emergencies  and  I  travel  a  lot. 
The  emergencies  keep  coming  up  and 
demand  my  attention— the  budget,  environ- 
mental problems,  farms,  education.  Central 
America,  defense,  taxes,  withholding,  Social 
Security,  the  Korean  Airline  tragedy,  and 
on  and  on.  plus  about  600  letters  a  day  and 
endless  meetings.  And  then  on  at  least  two 
weekends  out  of  three  meetings.  And  then 
on  at  least  two  weekends  out  of  three  (36-40 
times  a  year).  I  travel  back  and  forth  to 
Minnesota. 

So  it's  easy  to  lose  one's  focus,  and  be 
caught  in  the  swirl  of  events  and  the  busy 
life  of  the  Senate.  But  I've  tried  (with 
mixed  success)  not  to  let.  that  happen  and 
this  paper  reflects  that  effort  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

II.  SOME  EARLY  CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

In  the  emotionally  charged  debate  over 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  some  people 
almost  seem  to  trade  on  fear.  Horrible  pic- 
tures of  death  and  destruction  are  outlined 
and  from  there  the  whole  subject  becomes 
extremely  emotional.  Of  course  all  those 
terrible  things  are  possible,  but  I  believe  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  we  or  the  Russians 
will  ever  use  nuclear  weapons  against  one 
another.  In  fact.  I  think  the  chances  are 
remote.  Both  sides  are  simply  too  powerful. 
If  one  side  unleashes  an  attack,  the  other- 
even  after  absorbing  that  attack— could  still 
respond  with  awesome  force.  Ironically,  the 
enormous  power  of  both  sides  creates  a 
standoff  and  stability. 

But  we  surely  have  enough  power,  and  so 
do  they.  So  say  the  Nuclear  Freeze  propo- 
nents, and  I  agree  (more  about  that  later). 
Building  more  weapons  adds  little  and  cer- 
tainly doesn't  reduce  threats  .  .  .  though 
they  may  add  to  stability  and  the  ability  to 
negotiate  (more  about  that  later,  too).  On 
the  other  hand,  more  weapons  could  add  to 
the  possibility  of  an  accident  or  mistake. 
and  that  indeed  has  to  be  guarded  against. 
While  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
either  of  the  superpowers  is  remote,  the 
other  half  of  the  problem  is  nuclear  prolif- 
eration: That  is,  that  other  countries  have 
or  are  developing  the  technology  to  build 
nuclear  weapons.  The  'Nuclear  Club"  now 
includes  England,  Prance.  India,  China,  and 
probably  Israel  and  South  Africa.  On  the 
way  to  joining  is  Pakistan  (perhaps  Brazil, 
Argentina.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan).  Many 
other  developed  countries  could  join  the 
club  if  they  wished. 

The  technology  of  making  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  proliferating.  Colonel  Qadhafi  of 
Libya  has  a  current  outstanding  offer  to 
buy  a  bomb,  the  technology,  or  the  techni- 
cians. Iraq  was  on  the  way  to  going  nuclear 
before  the  Israelis  destroyed  their  reactor 
(for  which  the  Israelis  were  roundly  criti- 
cized, though  they  probably  should  have 
been  thanked). 

If  proliferation  continues,  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  in  our  lifetime  a  nuclear  weapon  will 


be  used  (can  you  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  had  a  bomb,  or  if  Colonel  Qadhafi  gets 
hold  of  one).  While  the  use  of  a  weapon  in 
this  way  would  be  horrible,  indeed,  it  is  un- 
likely that  all  of  civilization  would  be 
threatened. 

Hopefully  it  won't  happen.  If  it  does,  per- 
haps it  will  finally  compel  us  to  halt  such 
proliferation  and  negotiate  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  down  to  a  level  where  civi- 
lization is  not  threatened  by  their  presence. 

Is  is  reasonable  or  realistic  to  assume  that 
we  will  negotiate  away  all  nuclear  weapons? 
Probably  not,  but  removing  a  large  portion 
of  the  threat  through  negotiations  is  entire- 
ly possible. 

What  the  future  holds  we  can't  chart.  My 
Dad  would  agree.  For  the  the  first  35  years 
of  his  life  there  were  only  steam  engines 
and  horses.  When  he  died  in  1974  (at  95) 
much  had  changed— mostly  for  the  better- 
but  the  enormity  of  the  threat  between  the 
superpowers  had  not  been  dealt  with  .  .  . 
and  it  must  be. 

III.  SOME  BACKGROUND.  BASIC  FACTS  AND 
PRINCIPLES 

This  section  will  have  the  following  sub- 
sections: 

A.  A  Look  at  History. 

B.  How  Are  We  Presently  Negotiating 
with  the  Russians. 

C.  A  Short  Review  of  Earlier  Agreements 
and  Negotiations. 

D.  Some  Recent  Notes  of  Optimism. 

E.  The  Russian  Society  and  Verification. 


A.  A  look  at  history 

Sadly,  human  history  is  in  a  large  part  the 
chronicling  of  armed  conflicts.  The  periods 
between  wars  get  comparatively  scant  atten- 
tion. A  clear  lesson  of  history  is  that  strong 
nations  are  seldom  attacked.  Another  lesson 
is  that  a  balance  of  power  between  nations 
or  alliances  mostly  keeps  the  peace  (as  it  did 
in  Europe  for  the  century  following  Napole- 
on). 

But  in  Europe  in  August  1914  a  rough  bal- 
ance of  power  existed  between  the  alliance 
made  up  of  England.  France,  and  Russian 
and  the  other  alliance  composed  of  Germa- 
ny and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Yet. 
these  great  powers  still  stumbled  into  war 
despite  the  considerable  military  power 
they  had  amassed  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  preventing  war. 

The  course  of  events  might  have  been 
quite  different  if  prior  to  1914  European 
leaders  had  relied  not  only  on  amassing  ar- 
maments but  also  on  diplomatic  efforts, 
such  as  disarmament  negotiations,  to  lessen 
tensions  among  them. 

Neither  arms  alone  nor  negotiations  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace. 
After  World  War  I,  political  leaders  shifted 
the  focus  of  keeping  the  peace  from  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  international  agree- 
ments and  disarmament.  The  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  signed  by  virtually  all  nations, 
condemned  war  and  called  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes.  In  the  1930s  European 
leaders,  in  particular  England's  Neville 
Chamberlain,  chose  to  negotiate  and  ap- 
pease Adolf  Hitler  rather  than  confront 
him.  As  a  diversion  Hitler  himself  even  con- 
vened a  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva 
in  the  '30s.  Chamberlain  and  the  free  world 
stood  by  and  watched  the  Nazis  seize  large 
portions  of  central  Europe  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  policy  would  satisfy  Hitler  and  pre- 
vent war.  As  we  now  know,  it  did  exactly  the 
opposite. 

1  was  a  young  boy  in  Germany  back  in 
those  days.  Fortunately,  my  father  read  Hit- 


ler's intentions  far  more  accurately  than  did 
the  British  Prime  Minister.  My  Dad  made 
his  decision  to  leave  Germany  the  very  day 
Hitler  came  to  power.  We  left  several 
months  later.  Chamberlain  should  have  lis- 
tened to  Churchill  (or  my  father!)  but.  in- 
stead, history  repeated  itself  with  a  war  of 
unmatched  horrors. 

My  point  in  citing  the  examples  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  ones  which  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  contradictory,  is  that 
those  of  us  who  care  about  keeping  the 
peace  (and  who  among  us  is  not?)  can  draw 
a  lesson  from  these  two  examples.  It  is  this: 
Maintaining  the  military  balance  so  as  to 
deter  a  potential  attack  does  not  contradict 
or  impede  disarmament  efforts.  They  com- 
plement one  another.  The  European  powers 
in  1914  had  plenty  of  weapons  but  weren't 
talking  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  democracies  could  only  have  gotten 
Hitler  to  listen  if  they  had  combined  diplo- 
matic efforts  with  military  preparedness. 

Winston  Churchill  said  it  best:  "We  arm 
to  parley. " 

George  Washington  reflected  the  same 
thought  nearly  200  years  ago:  "To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace." 

One  October  6,  1938,  after  Hitler's  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia,  Neville  Chamberlain 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "Our  past 
experience  has  shown  us  only  too  clearly 
that  weakness  in  armed  strength  means 
weakness  in  diplomacy." 

One  final  point  must  be  made.  Some 
people  in  our  own  country  are  very  distrust- 
ful of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not.  For  a  25-year  period  following 
World  War  II  we  had  an  undisputed  nuclear 
advantage  of  enormous  force.  Indeed  for  a 
good  share  of  that  period  we  had  a  nuclear 
weapons  monopoly.  Seldom  in  human  histo- 
ry has  one  country  had  overwhelming  supe- 
riority and  used  it  to  keep  the  peace  rather 
than  to  gain  hegemony  over  others.  So  I 
trust  our  intentions  both  on  the  basis  of  his- 
tory and  also  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
learned  here  in  Washington.  I  am  some- 
times critical  of  my  government's  actions, 
but  I  trust  it. 

Would  the  Russians  have  kept  the  peace 
if  they  had  such  a  monopoly  or  overwhelm- 
ing force?  Looking  at  how  they  treat  stray 
airliners,  their  own  people,  their  neigh- 
bors—Poland. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Af- 
ghanistan—and their  extensive  support  of 
world  terrorism  wherever  it  appears.  I 
wouldn't  be  comfortable  in  a  world  where 
Russia  was  the  dominant  nuclear  force. 

B.  How  we're  presently  negotiating  with  the 
Russians 
Of  course  we  have  many  contacts  with  the 
Russians  in  trade,  cultural  exchanges  and 
the  like,  but  in  addition  to  normal  diplomat- 
ic relations  we  also  deal  with  them  in  the 
following  four  specific  negotiations: 

1.  The  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START).  The  START  talks  (in  Geneva)  re- 
placed the  SALT  talks  (Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks)  because  of  President  Reagan's 
desire  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  limiting 
arms  to  reducing  arms.  He  named  a  retired 
Army  General.  Edward  Rowney.  a  man  with 
years  of  experience  in  arms  control  (and 
who  also  happens  to  speak  fluent  Russian) 
as  chief  START  negotiator.  The  START 
talks  include  those  weapons  that  have  inter- 
continental range.  They  are  also  the  most 
powerful  and  destructive  weapons  (more  de- 
tails later). 

2.  The  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  (INFJ 
Talks.    The    INF   Talks   were   initiated   by 
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which  bans  the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  outer  space. 

6.  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1968.  Under  this  treaty,  to  which  119  na- 
tions, including  the  U.S.  and  USSR,  signed, 
the  nuclear  "have  not'"  nations  pledge  not 
to  obtain  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  "have" 
countries  promise  to  supply  nuclear  technol- 
ogy for  peaceful  purposes.  Secondly  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged  to  pursue 
good  faith  negotiations  toward  nuclear  dis- 
armament (that  led  to  SALT  I  which  was 
postponed  initially  due  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  just  as  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979 
scuttled  President  Carter's  attempt  to  get 
the  Senate  to  ratify  SALT  II). 

7.  SALT  /. 

8.  SALT  II  are  both  discussed  in  detail 
later. 

9.  The  Seabeds  Arms  Control  (1971) 
Treaty,  which  prohibits  placing  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floor. 

10.  77ie  "Accident  Measures"  Agreement 
(1971)  to  prevent  war  in  case  of  the  acciden- 
tal detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

11  77ie  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  I  ABM)  Treaty 
(1974)  perhaps  the  most  significant  one  ne- 
gotiated by  Nixon  and  signed  in  the  height 
of  Watergate  a  month  before  he  resigned,  it 
prevented  the  arms  race  from  extending 
into  defensive  weapons  (although  unfortu- 
nately a  major  violation  by  the  Russians 
has  been  recently  reported). 

12.  77ie  Vladivlastok  Accords  (1975)  set- 
ting numerical  limits  on  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  not  ratified 
three  treaties  that  have  been  negotiated: 
SALT  II  (due  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan), The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  The  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty.  Further  negotiations  on  verifi- 
cation on  the  latter  two  agreements  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

All  in  all  we've  done  a  lot  of  negotiating 
with  the  Russians,  (more  probably  than  you 
realized).  They  have  been  tough  negotia- 
tions. Almost  without  exception  it  has  been 
our  country  that  has  taken  the  lead  and 
made  the  initial  and  boldest  steps.  Negotia- 
tions can  succeed  and  must  be  continued. 

(This  section  on  optimism  was  written 
before  the  Korean  airliner— with  269  aboard 
including  51  Americans— was  callously  and 
brutally  shot  from  the  skies.  The  President 
was  right  in  saying  that  this  cruel  act 
should  not  interrupt  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. Interestingly,  one  of  the  arms  control 
negotiators  who  has  read  this  newsletter 
before  it  was  printed  said  that  progress  is 
sometimes  made  after  the  most  difficult  mo- 
ments. By  the  airliner  depicts  again  for  us 
so  very  graphically  what  a  tough,  deter- 
mined and  ruthless  foe  we  face.) 

D.  Some  recent  notes  of  optimism 

An  election  or  a  change  of  leadership 
always  causes  observers  to  watch  carefully 
for  a  policy  change,  the  Harvard  Nuclear 
Study  Group  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Re- 
alities of  Arms  Control"  (the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  June  1983)  noted:  'Andropov 
came  into  office  last  November  at  the  age  of 
68.  With  only  a  few  years  to  leave  his  mark, 
he  may  wish  to  move  faster  in  arms-control 
negotiations." 

There  have  been  some  recent  signs  that 
perhaps  are  hopeful  and  could  be  notes  of 
optimism  (in  the  start-stop  business  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  Russians  one  has  to  be  cau- 
tious about  being  too  optimistic). 

Not  long  ago  Yuri  Andropov— about  six 
months  after  assuming  power— suggested 
that  in  discussing  arms  controls  we  count 
warheads,  not  launchers  (the  U.S.  made  this 


suggestion  some  time  ago).  Since  launchers 
can  be  verified  by  satellite  (by  and  large), 
but  warheads  presently  cannot,  perhaps 
Chairman  Andropov  has  in  mind  permitting 
other  forms  of  verification.  That  could  be  a 
breakthrough. 

Shortly  after  that  the  USSR  said  they 
might  be  amenable  to  having  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspect  their 
nuclear  power  producing  facilities.  That 
kind  of  inspection  has  never  even  been 
hinted  at  before. 

Then  Ambassador  Max  Kampelman  at 
the  Helsinki  Talks  suggested  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  Soviet  military  ground  maneuvers 
anywhere  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  (1,200 
miles  inside  Russia)  when  more  than  25,000 
troops  were  involved.  This  was  not  initially 
rejected. 

Several  days  after  the  industrial  nations 
had  a  successful  meeting  at  Williamsburg 
the  Kremlin  proffered  what  Time  magazine 
called  "a  sudden  and  surprising  olive 
branch."  The  wartime  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Averell  Harriman.  met  Andropov 
for  80  minutes  and  quoted  him  as  saying 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  and  inter- 
ested in  searching  for  joint  initiatives, 
which  would  make  the  present  situation 
easier. "  There  was  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  Andropov's  conciliatory  tone  "was 
prompted  by  Williamsburg,  or  whether  it 
was  genuine."  said  Time. 

But  there  are  many  discordant  notes.  One 
was  reported  by  Jack  Anderson  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  9.  1983.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  withdrawing  from  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association  probably  to 
avoid  being  expelled  or  suspended  for  its 
practice  of  imprisoning  dissidents  as  mental- 
ly ill.  As  Yuri  Andropov  extends  olive 
branches,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
pioneered  the  loathsome  practice  of  impris- 
oning opponents  in  mental  wards.  I  don't 
want  to  appear  cynical— just  cautious,  but 
think  what  we  Americans  would  feel  about  a 
person  who  did  this  in  our  society. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  hints  and  subtle  move- 
ments that  have  often  been  indications  of 
Russian  intent.  The  bold  and  broad  propos- 
als have  always  come  from  our  side. 

In  any  case  some  recent  events  do  leave 
room  for  guarded  optimism.  The  Korean 
airliner  doesn't  wipe  out  all  optimism,  but 
re-emphasizes  the  need  for  great  caution. 

E.  The  Russian  society  and  verification 

Russia  is  a  very  closed  society.  We  never 
saw  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Andropov.  Russian 
leaders  even  keep  secrets  from  one  another. 
During  the  SALT  I  negotiations  one  of  the 
Russian  generals  on  their  negotiating  team 
told  his  American  military  counterpart  not 
to  discuss  certain  weapon  systems  in  the 
presence  of  Russian  civilian  members  of 
their  negotiating  team.  The  generals  hadn't 
even  told  the  civilian  negotiators  about  all 
of  their  own  weapons!  That's  a  closed  socie- 
ty! 

The  normal  Russian  could  not  decide  one 
morning  to  make  a  trip  the  distance  of  the 
Twin  Cities  to  Duluth.  They  would  have  to 
check  with  the  authorities  and  use  their  in- 
ternal passport.  Most  Russians  have  never 
made  a  trip  that  far  from  home  in  their  life- 
time. 

The  Russians  build  walls.  They  build 
fences.  They  lay  mine  fields  and  build 
towers  to  keep  their  people  in. 

I  remember  meeting  a  Minnesotan  at  the 
State  Fair  who  was  marrying  a  Finnish  girl. 
He  went  over  there  to  meet  the  in-laws. 
They  lived  near  the  border,  and  even 
there— in    the    northern    reaches— it    was 


fenced,  mined  and  watched  from  towers.  He 
was  horrified.  The  Russians  don't  trust 
their  own  people.  There  truly  is  an  "Iron 
Curtain"  around  them. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Cuban  guards  were 
taken  from  the  front  of  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy In  Havana.  Within  hours  17,000 
Cubans  crowded  the  Embassy  grounds  seek- 
ing asylum. 

When  President  Reagan  recently  ap- 
peared in  Minneapolis,  several  thousand 
people  demonstrated— principally  about  the 
nuclear  freeze.  How  different  It  would  be  In 
Russia.  Two  days  earlier  an  article  entitled 
■  Peace  Activities  Gets  3  Years "  appeared  In 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  It  said:  "A  Siberi- 
an who  circulated  a  petition  calling  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  scrap 
nuclear  weapons  has  been  convicted  of  anti- 
Soviet  slander'  and  sentenced  to  three  years 
In  prison." 

I  am  neither  a  hardliner  nor  the  last  of 
the  cold  warriors.  I  want  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  and  I  want  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment. But  I'm  cautious.  In  our  open  society 
with  a  free  press  it's  hard  to  keep  a  secret. 
Verification  Is  easy.  Not  so  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  this  always  must  be  factored  into 
the  equation. 

IV.  SALT  I  AND  SALT  II— THE  '70S 

The  70's  were  the  decade  of  SALT  negoti- 
ations (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty). 

The  SALT  I  got  underway  in  1969  and  was 
signed  by  President  Nixon  In  1972.  It  was 
considered  an  Interim  agreement  that  would 
lead  to  a  fuller  negotiation  (SALT  II).  SALT 
I  froze  existing  levels  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons,  namely,  ground-launched  inter- 
continental missiles  (ICBM)  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles  (SLBM).  This  freeze  pre- 
served a  Soviet  numerical  advantage  In  bal- 
listic missiles  to  2,347  to  1,710.  This  was  not 
a  freeze  on  warheads  or  the  actual  missiles 
themselves.  Rather  It  froze  the  launchers 
for  the  missiles.  Launchers  are  large  and 
can  be  verified  by  satellite.  Furthermore, 
the  agreement  did  not  prohibit  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  launchers  (except  for  cer- 
tain size  limitations).  In  short,  the  SALT  I 
agreement  did  not  reduce  nuclear  weaponry; 
it  merely  ratified  the  existing  balance. 

The  other  SALT  I  agreement  was  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  referred  to  as 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Under  its  present  terms 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  are  allowed 
only  one  site  of  100  launchers  for  defensive 
antl-mlssile-misslles.  an  Insignificant  num- 
ber given  the  number  of  offensive  warheads 
possessed  by  both  sides.  The  ABM  Treaty 
was  a  solid  achievement  for  arms  control.  It 
halted  a  potential  defensive  arms  race  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  (but  regretfully 
it  has  been  recently  violated  by  the  Rus- 
si&ns). 

After  SALT  I  the  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter 
Administrations  pushed  ahead  with  SALT 
II.  In  1979  an  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Russians,  but  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  ended  any  chance  for  Senate 
ratification.  Unlike  SALT  I  the  new  agree- 
ment established  equal  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  strategic  launchers  for  both 
sides— 2.400  initially,  and  then  down  to  2,250 
a  year  later.  For  the  first  time  heavy  bomb- 
ers were  Included  in  these  ceilings.  There 
was  subceillng  (within  the  overall  ceiling)  of 
820  on  the  number  of  launchers  for  ICBMs 
with  multiple-Independent  re-entry  vehicles 
(MIRVs).  MIRVs  are  multiple  warheads  car- 
ried by  a  single  missile.  The  missile  acts  as  a 
carrying  agent  to  get  the  warheads  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  targets.  Then  each  warhead 
has  its  own  separate  target  and  is  separately 
programmed  to  hit  it.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the 


Soviet  Union  added  MIRVs  to  their  arsenals 
during  the  1970s.  Before  that  ballistic  mis- 
siles each  carried  single  warheads.  With 
MIRVs  it  has  been  possible  for  both  sides  to 
increase  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
without  increasing  the  number  of  missiles. 
MIRVs  are  among  the  most  destabilizing 
elements  In  nuclear  weaponry  (as  I'll  de- 
scribe later). 

SALT  II  also  focused  on  limiting  launch- 
ers, not  warheads.  Although  a  limit  was  es- 
tablished on  the  number  of  warheads  a 
single  ICBM  could  carry  (10)  and  on  the 
number  a  single  submarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missile  (SLBM)  could  carry  (14),  no 
direct  limits  were  put  on  the  total  number 
of  warheads  each  side  could  possess.  Each 
side  was  allowed  to  deploy  one  new  type  of 
"light"  missile  (as  defined  by  the  Treaty). 
The  MX  falls  under  the  definition  of  a 
"light"  missile.  So  the  Russians  (despite 
their  present  protests)  alway  expected  us  to 
update  our  ground-launched  missiles  and 
develop  the  MX.  The  failure  of  SALT  II  to 
actully  reduce  nuclear  weapons  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  made  the  Senate  suspi- 
cious of  the  Treaty  even  before  President 
Carter  withdrew  it  from  the  Senate  after 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Objec- 
tions were  heard  from  the  most  liberal  to 
the  most  conservative  sources. 

Their  concern  was  justified.  Since  1972 
the  Soviets  have  legally  Introduced:  three 
new  ICBM  types  (the  SS-17.  the  SS-18.  and 
SS-19,  all  MIRVed  and  all  more  accurate 
than  previous  models);  four  new  SLBMs 
(the  SS-N-8,  the  SS-N-17,  SS-N-18  and  the 
SS-N-20,  the  latter  two  with  MIRV  capabil- 
ity); three  new  types  of  ballistic  submarines 
(Including  the  Typhoon);  and  the  Backfire 
bomber. 

The  U.S.  did  not  stand  still  either  during 
the  decade  of  SALT.  We  Introduced  one  new 
type  of  submarine  missile  (the  Trident)  and 
a  new  variant  of  an  existing  Mlnuteman 
missile,  the  Mlnuteman  III,  with  MIRVs 
and  a  more  accurate  MARK  12A  warhead. 
However,  we  did  unilaterally  slow  or  cancel 
a  number  of  strategic  programs  during  the 
"70s  In  the  hope  that  the  Russians  would  re- 
spond and  restrain  their  massive  buildup. 
The  cruise  missile  program  was  delayed.  So 
was  the  new  Trident  nuclear  submarine.  De- 
velopment of  the  MX  was  slowed  (indeed 
our  only  ICBM  production  line  was  closed 
down.)  And  President  Carter  cancelled  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  mothballed  many  B-52s. 
None  of  these  steps  was  reciprocated  by  the 
Soviets  in  any  way.  As  Carter's  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Harold  Brown,  stated:  'We  have 
found  that  when  we  build  weapons,  they 
build;  when  we  stop,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  build  .  .  ." 

But  the  most  glaring  deficiency  in  the 
SALT  process  was  its  failure  to  halt  the 
growth  of  the  numbers  of  warheads.  In  1970 
the  U.S.  had  3,742  warheads,  the  Soviets 
1,861.  By  January  1983  these  numbers  had 
been  Increased  to  9,662  for  the  U.S.  and 
about  8,300  for  the  Soviets.  Not  much  of  a 
victory  for  arms  reduction!  And  the  3.080 
warheads  on  top  of  the  Soviets  new  SS-18 
missile  are  so  large  that  they  alone  pack 
more  punch  (megatonnage)  than  the  whole 
U.S.  arsenal  of  9,662! 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  these  criti- 
cisms of  SALT  that  the  whole  effort  did  not 
produce  some  results.  The  ABM  Treaty  was 
a  successful  agreement.  The  SALT  I  freeze 
was  not  a  bad  place  to  start,  and  SALT  II 
had  the  additional  useful  provision  of  equal 
ceilings  on  the  number  of  launchers  for 
both  sides,  which  served  to  emphasize  the 
principle  of  equality.  Also  SALT  11  Includes 


a  prohibition  against  either  side  Interfering 
with  the  other's  "national  technical  means" 
of  verifying  the  agreement  (sur\'eillance  sat- 
ellites, electronic  listening  posts,  etc.).  Even 
so,  any  fair  analysis  of  the  achievements  of 
strategic  arms  control  in  the  1970s  would 
have  to  conclude  that  the  challenge  of  actu- 
ally reducing  nuclear  weapons  and  achiev- 
ing stability  remains  unanswered.  The  1980s 
had  to  be  better. 

V.  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  COMPARATIVE  POWER— THE 
U.S.  AND  RUSSIA— THE  TRIAD 

To  appreciate  the  realities  which  disarma- 
ment negotiations  must  address,  we  must 
review  certain  highlights  of  the  military 
equipment  which  we  and  the  Russians  now 
possess. 

STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES  AS  OF  JUNE  8, 1983 
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*  This  total  can  be  higher  due  to  the  capability  of  Posadoo  and  Trident  I  to 
urry  up  to  14  warheads 

>  Up  to  10 

Source  —US  Government  unclassified  sources 

The  above  chart  Is  of  Strategic  Nuclear 
Forces.  Strategic  means  they  are  Interconti- 
nental weapons  capable  of  long  range  or 
that  their  carriers  (submarines  or  planes) 
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SLBMs  cannot,  therefore,  attack  an  ICBM 
in  its  land-based  silo.  An  SLBM  is  not  that 
accurate.  So,  an  SLBM  is  considered  an  anti- 
population  weapon  (or  other  more  area-type 
targets).  That  is  of  great  concern  to  our 
country  because  60  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  within  200-300  miles  of  the  open 
ocean  and  so  more  vulnerable  to  Russian 
submarines.  No  major  Russian  city  is  ex- 
posed to  the  open  ocean. 

Because  of  that  military  planners  worry 
about  the  following  'scenario,"  as  they  call 
it:  the  Russians  launch  their  overwhelming 
ICBM  force  against  our  ICBMs  plus  our 
submarine  bases  and  military  airfields.  They 
then  reload  their  own  ICBM  missile  silos. 
We  would  be  left  with  the  submarines  we 
have  at  sea  and  planes  that  were  on  alert- 
not  a  very  formidable  force  against  what 
they  would  then  have.  That's  the  worst 
case.  That's  armageddon.  and  the  Russians 
know  our  warning  systems  are  so  fine  that 
we  would  never  let  that  happen. 

The  31  Poseidon  submarines  replaced  the 
Polaris  that  got  old  and  were  phased  out. 
The  Poseidon  itself  is  about  15  years  old  and 
is  due  to  be  phased  out  in  this  decade  or  the 
early  1990s.  The  Trident  submarine  (we 
presently  have  two)  replaces  the  Poseidon 
and  the  Trident  II  missile  will  be  as  accu- 
rate as  an  ICBM  (it  will  be  in  service  in 
1989). 

The  Russians'  36  Delta-class  subs  (with 
the  SS-N-8  and  18  missiles)  were  built  in 
the  mid-late  '70s.  and  their  newest  is  the  Ty- 
phoon which  caused  such  a  stir  because  it  is 
so  large  and  fast  (45  miles  per  hour  under- 
water). 

While  submarines  are  presently  consid- 
ered invulnerable  (since  they  can't  be 
found),  don't  count  on  this  being  the  case 
indefinitely. 

C.  The  air  arm  of  the  triad 
Our  air  arm  is  the  B-52s  and  FB-llls.  The 
FB-111  is  smaller,  very  capable,  and  10-15 
years  old.  The  B-52s  are  so  old  (up  to  25 
years)  that  we  are  losing  them  through  acci- 
dents. Even  the  most  ardent  proponent  of 
the  Nuclear  Freeze.  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
supports  the  B-1,  which  would  replace  the 
B-52  (there  are  often  these  types  of  voting 
inconsistencies  .  .  .  when  a  Democratic 
President,  Jimmy  Carter,  supported  the 
MX,  many  Democrats  supported  it  though 
they  now  oppose  it  under  Reagan). 

The  Russian  Bear  airplane  is  even  older 
than  the  B-52  and  is  a  turbo-prop.  But  the 
Backfire  bomber,  which  would  need  to  be 
refueled  in  flight  to  be  truly  intercontinen- 
tal—but so  do  our  B-52s— is  much  newer 
(mid-'70s)  and  has  great  speed  and  capacity. 
Due  to  the  age  of  the  B-52  (more  than 
one-half  of  our  B-52s  have  already  been  de- 
commissioned) and  the  scope  of  Russian  air 
defenses  (they  have  10.000  surface-to-air 
missiles),  this  arm  of  our  triad  needs  prompt 
improvement. 

D.  Military  conclusion 
The  Russians  have  all  kinds  of  problems 
in  their  own  society.  They  have  trouble 
feeding  themselves  (despite  their  huge  land 
mass);  they  are  becoming  a  minority  within 
their  own  country;  there  is  unrest  in  East- 
ern Europe;  and  most  significantly  their 
economy  functions  poorly  and  they  have  a 
declining  rate  of  economic  growth.  But  in 
one  area  they  have  excelled  and  that's  in 
the  military.  At  great  cost  and  deprivation 
to  their  economy  and  their  people,  they 
have  focused  huge  and  growing  resources  on 
defense.  Much  more  so  than  we  have  and 
with  great  consistency  over  many  years.  We 
have  to  be  cautious.  We  had  an  enormous 


military  advantage  for  many  years,  but  a 
great  shift  in  the  military  balance  occurred 
in  the  '60s-'70s  as  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam sapped  our  dollars  and  our  national  re- 
solve as  well.  The  Russians  engaged  in  the 
most  massive  arms  buildup  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  those  decades.  A  shift  in 
power  took  place. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, when  testifying  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  about  shifting  world  power; 
"Rarely  in  history  has  a  nation  [the  U.S.]  so 
passively  accepted  such  a  radical  change  in 
military  balance." 

VI.  WHAT  TO  DO?  HOW  DO  WE  CONTROL  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS? 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  on  con- 
trolling nuclear  weapons.  All  are  well  moti- 
vated because  who  among  us  does  not  want 
to  limit  or  eliminate  even  the  remotest  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war.  Being  opposed  to  one 
plan  or  the  other  doesn't  mean  much.  I 
don't  know  a  single  Senator  who  would  not 
like  to  reduce,  freeze  or  eliminate  tensions 
and  weapons.  The  five  principal  proposals 
for  achieving  those  goals  are: 

A.  The  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 
(START). 

B.  The  Nuclear  Freeze. 

C.  The  Cohen-Nunn  Build-Down. 

D.  The  Mighty  Midgetman. 

E.  Other  Disarmament  Ideas. 

They  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Each  has 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  what  is  final- 
ly worked  out  will  probably  contain  ele- 
ments of  all  of  them  (and  some  other 
thoughts  as  well). 

A.  START— "Reduction"  instead  of 
"limitation" 

Throughout  the  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign Ronald  Reagan  criticized  the  SALT 
process  for  failing  to  reduce  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Limiting  growth  was  not 
enough,  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
■70s  saw  weapons  increase  in  size,  scope  and 
number  as  never  before.  In  order  to  empha- 
size this.  President  Reagan  named  his  stra- 
tegic arms  control  efforts  START.  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks.  Critics  argue  that 
the  President  was  slow  getting  off  the  mark 
with  START  proposals.  Perhaps  he  had  in 
mind  Jimmy  Carter's  effort  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  presidency.  Carter  sent  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  to  Moscow  with  a  pro- 
posal for  deep  cuts.  The  Russians  rejected 
them  out  of  hand.  Maybe  they  wanted  to 
size  up  the  new  President  first.  In  any  event 
President  Reagan  wanted  to  establish  his 
emphasis  on  defense  before  he  made  disar- 
mament proposals. 

So  it  was  not  until  May  9,  1982.  nearly  a 
year  and  four  months  after  assuming  office 
that  President  Reagan  announced  his 
START  proposal.  It  was  a  two-phased  ap- 
proach to  reduce  strategic  arms.  In  the  first 
phase  each  side  would  reduce  the  number  of 
ballistic  missile  warheads  (land-  and  sea- 
based)  by  at  least  one-third,  to  about  5.000 
warheads.  No  more  than  half  (2,500)  would 
be  deployed  on  ground-launched  ICBMs. 
The  number  of  missiles  would  also  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

The  second  phase  would  focus  on  reduc- 
tions in  missile  throw-weight,  that  is.  missile 
and  warhead  size  and  destructiveness  (the 
Russians  have  a  sizable  lead  over  us  in  this 
category).  Finally,  although  our  proposal 
does  not  mention  bombers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles (where  we  appear  to  have  a  lead)  it  was 
said  that  these  items  are  not  excluded  from 
the  negotiations. 


The  Reagan  plan  has  two  main  strengths. 
First,  not  only  does  it  call  for  real  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms,  it  also  focuses  these 
reductions  on  the  missiles  that  are  inherent- 
ly more  destabilizing  than  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles.  Ballistic  missiles  have  short 
flight  times  to  targets  (on  the  order  of  30 
minutes  for  ICBMs).  carry  MIR  Vs.  are  the 
most  accurate,  the  most  powerful  and  once 
launched  cant  be  recalled  or  deactivated. 
On  the  other  hand,  bombers  with  cruise 
missiles  have  very  long  flight  times  (7-10 
hours)  making  them  inappropriate  weapons 
for  a  first-strike  attack.  Furthermore,  bomb- 
ers can  be  recalled. 

Ground-launched  ICBMs  are  also  more 
destabilizing  than  submarine  SLBMs.  First, 
they  are  larger  and  more  accurate.  Second. 
ICBMs  are  deployed  in  fixed  sites  and  are 
more  vulnerable. 

Thus,  the  traditional  Soviet  reliance  on 
ICBMs— roughly  80  percent  of  their  total 
warheads  are  deployed  on  ICBMs  as  op- 
posed to  about  20  percent  for  the  U.S.— is 
most  unsettling.  The  key  to  avoiding  first- 
strike  situations  is  for  neither  superpower 
to  place  undue  emphasis  on  ICBMs.  The  Ad- 
ministration's arms  reduction  package 
would  help  achieve  this  goal. 

The  second  strength  of  the  Reagan  idea  is 
that  for  real  arms  reduction  it  makes  more 
sense  to  concentrate  not  on  launchers  but 
on  deployed  missiles  themselves  and  their 
warheads.  We  have  already  noted  how  the 
SALT  launcher  limitations  in  no  way  pre- 
vented the  considerable  growth  in  both  U.S. 
and  Soviet  warhead  levels  during  the  1970s. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  START 
agreement?  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  unreceptive  to  the  idea 
of  sizable  reductions  in  nuclear  forces.  In  re- 
sponse to  President  Reagan's  initiative  of 
reduction  by  one-third,  the  Soviets  have 
proposed  reducing  ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers  to  a  common  ceiling  of  1,800.  As 
noted  previously,  the  most  stringent  SALT 
II  ceiling  provided  for  a  launcher  limitation 
of  2.250.  so  the  present  Soviet  offer  repre- 
sents a  20  percent  reduction.  Not  a  bad 
opening  offer. 

But  the  Russian  response  is  not  directed 
at  dismantling  their  ICBMs  which  they  so 
recently  deployed.  Critics  of  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach say  that  by  calling  on  the  Russians 
to  deeply  reduce  ICBMs,  their  principle  ad- 
vantage, that  the  President  is  making  unre- 
alistic demands  and  therefore  is  not  serious 
about  arms  control.  Similarly  the  President 
was  again  called  unrealistic  (and  so  not  seri- 
ous about  arms  control)  when  he  suggested 
the  "Zero  Option"  (no  nuclear  arms  at  all) 
in  Europe. 

It  will  be  hard  to  negotiate  START— or 
any  agreement  for  that  matter.  Verification 
in  our  open  society  is  easy  for  the  Russians, 
but  tough  in  their  closed  society  for  us.  Ver- 
ification is  difficult  under  SALT,  START,  a 
Freeze,  or  any  negotiation.  Yet  we  have  to 
take  some  risks  for  peace  because  an  unre- 
strained arms  race  creates  greater  risks  and 
deprivation  of  human  goals  in  s<5ciety.  This 
form  of  agreement— START,  similar  to 
SALT  but  with  different  objectives,  and  al- 
lowing for  modernization  of  forces,  will  pre- 
vent an  unstable  situation— seems  to  be  a 
sound  approach. 

B.  The  nuclear  freeze 
More  than  anything  else  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  has  focused  attention  on 
the  urgent  need  to  control  nuclear  weapons. 
In  this  regard  it  has  really  achieved  a  lot. 
However,  some  nuclear  freeze  activists 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  freeze  is 
the  only  rational  or  humanitarian  way  to 


cope  with  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  clearly 
not  the  case.  In  fact,  reasonable  people  do 
indeed  differ  on  the  freeze.  The  American 
Catholic  Bishops  support  the  freeze.  The 
position  of  Catholic  Bishops  of  Germany 
and  France  and  the  Anglican  Bishops  of 
England  can  only  be  construed  as  opposing 
the  freeze.  Having  in  mind,  perhaps,  the 
events  that  led  to  the  Second  World  War, 
the  European  Bishops  also  strongly  defend 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence  and  don't  even 
rule  out  first  strike, 

A  careful  review  of  the  nuclear  freeze  is  in 
order. 

What  are  we  freezing?  Freeze  resolutions 
vary  but  generally  they  freeze  research,  de- 
velopment, production,  deployment  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  freeze  resolution  that  is  before  the 
Senate  calls  for  a  freeze  on  production,  de- 
ployment, and  testing  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  freeze  does  not  propose  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons.  Negotiations  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  a  second  set  of  ne- 
gotiations that  follow  the  freeze  negotia- 
tions. The  details  of  verification  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  freeze  itself  would  be  part  of  the 
first  set  of  negotiations. 

Freeze  advocates  say  the  time  is  right  be- 
cause both  superpowers  are  at  rough  parity 
(I  agree)  so  a  freeze  would  not  make  either 
side  worse  off. 

A  freeze  has  a  great  deal  of  political 
appeal— it  appears  simple,  direct  and  under- 
standable. But  like  any  other  negotiation  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  arms,  a  freeze  is  any- 
thing but  simple.  A  number  of  consider- 
ations arise; 

(DA  freeze  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
something  that  would  happen  immediate- 
ly—it wouldn't  (the  same  criticism  applies  to 
START  and  other  negotiations  as  well).  The 
freeze  would  be  a  new  and  very  tough  set  of 
negotiations  that  may  go  on  for  years  (these 
kinds  of  negotiations  always  have).  Nothing 
is  frozen  during  the  negotiations.  So  during 
the  years  of  negotiations  there  would  be  a 
rush  on  both  sides  to  increase  armaments  so 
that  when  the  freeze  does  come,  each  side 
will  be  frozen  in  the  highest  possible  level 
with  the  most  modem  arms.  Ironically, 
therefore,  during  the  period  of  negotiations 
(undoubtedly  years)  the  prospect  of  a  freeze 
would  probably  accelerate  the  arms  race. 
This  acceleration  is  less  likely  to  happen  in 
START  or  other  negotiations  which  allow 
for  force  modernization. 

There  is  a  more  menacing  possibility:  that 
is,  that  the  freeze  may  accelerate  develop- 
ment and  production  on  just  one  side,  the 
Russian  side,  and  that  we  find  that  during 
the  freeze  negotiations  political  pressures 
arise  that  prevent  military  spending  on  our 
side.  Why  spend  the  money  if  we're  going  to 
freeze,  the  argument  will  run.  just  as  it  did 
when  we  were  negotiating  SALT. 

(2)  In  an  agreeement  or  freeze,  verifica- 
tion is  a  far  easier  matter  for  the  Russians 
than  it  is  for  us.  We  can  verify  deployment 
and  testing  by  satellite.  But  the  freeze 
would  also  cover  production.  We  can't  verify 
that  (just  as  we  can't  verify  research  or  de- 
velopment, which  are  included  in  some  reso- 
lutions). We  can't  see  inside  their  factories 
(we  can  see  your  house  and  car  by  satellite 
but  we  can't  see  what  you're  cooking  in  the 
kitchen.)  We.  therefore,  risk  a  "breakout." 
That  is.  they  develop  and  manufacture 
something  without  our  knowledge.  They 
then  quickly  test  and  deploy  (put  into  place) 
the  new  weapon.  Such  a  "breakout "  could 
create  a  dangerous  imbalance  and  a  large 
advantage  for  the  Russians.  In  our  open  so- 
ciety with  a  free  press  it's  hard  to  imagine 


our  doihg  the  research,  development  and 
manufacturing  under  wraps.  If  they  develop 
an  advantage  in  a  "breakout,"  it  would  spell 
big  trouble  and  be  most  destabilizing. 

Take  another  example.  The  Russians  have 
a  submarine  called  the  Hotel  Submarine  (in- 
cidentally we  give  them  these  names— with 
their  closed  society  we're  not  even  sure 
what  they  call  some  of  their  weapons).  Sup- 
pose they  develop  a  whole  new  submarine 
missile  technology.  Further,  suppose  that 
the  Russians  just  plain  cheat— but  they  put 
their  new  technology  in  the  same  package. 
The  new  Hotel  Sub  looks  just  like  the  old 
one,  but  what's  inside  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. In  their  society  we'd  have  a  hard 
time  checking  it  out.  In  an  open  society  we 
could  never  do  that.  A  'breakout "  could 
occur.  While  these  problems  exist  under  any 
treaty  with  the  Russians,  at  least  under 
START,  technology  is  not  frozen,  and  tech- 
nology is  our  advantage. 

(3)  Even  though  research  and  develop- 
ment are  not  frozen,  if  we  discover  anything 
we  won't  be  able  to  put  it  to  use.  Clearly, 
there  will  be  no  private  sector  research 
under  those  circumstances.  (Can  you  imag- 
ine a  business  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment on  something  it  could  never  use?)  In 
any  free  society  like  ours  where  we  have  to 
budget  government  dollars  in  the  open,  it 
will  be  very  hard  politically  to  direct  govern- 
ment funds  to  research  (particularly  with 
these  deficits)  if  a  freeze  is  in  place.  Since 
research  and  development  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, the  Russians  may  go  right  ahead  with 
their  programs.  We  thereby  risk  a  "break- 
out" on  the  Russians'  part  that  can  give 
them  an  advantage  and  create  a  dangerous- 
ly unstable  situation. 

Is  all  this  talk  of  a  "breakout"  a  danger 
that  is  exaggerated?  Absolutely  not.  In  1958 
we,  the  Russians  and  Great  Britain  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  suspend  nuclear  testing.  We 
and  the  British  complied  fully.  The  Rus- 
sians did  not  and  secretly  did  the  research, 
development  and  also  production.  On 
August  30.  1961.  the  Soviets  announced  they 
would  resume  testing.  The  very  next  day 
they  began  the  largest  series  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions ever  conducted— 40  tests  in  a  two- 
month  period  all  in  the  atmosphere  ( a  cruel 
environmental  blow).  This  prompted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  say:  "We  know  enough 
now  about  broken  negotiations,  secret  prep- 
arations and  long  test  series  never  again  to 
offer  an  uninspected  moratorium." 

(4)  A  freeze  is  not  a  reduction.  As  men- 
tioned, it  appears  the  Russians  are  agree- 
able to  a  20  percent  reduction.  Why  freeze 
first  and  reduce  later  if  they  want  to  reduce 
now? 

(5)  Eighty  percent  of  our  weapons  are  15 
years  or  older.  Eighty  percent  of  their 
power  is  5  years  or  newer.  We'd  be  frozen 
into  older  technology;  they  into  newer  tech- 
nology. The  B-52  bomber  (representing 
technology  of  the  '50s— the  planes  them- 
selves are  often  older  than  the  people  who 
fly  them)  cculd  not  be  replaced  with  better 
technology.  The  freeze  resolution  allows 
each  side  to  replace  worn  out  weapons  with 
exactly  the  same  thing.  If  the  B-52  were  an 
auto,  it  would  be  entitled  to  antique  license 
plates.  Is  that  what  we  want  to  replace? 

And  yet.  the  freeze  resolution  does  not 
disallow  the  development  of  new  submarine 
technology.  Entirely  new  submarines  can  be 
built  (although  new  types  of  missiles  for 
those  submarines  cannot  be  built— a  very 
hard  thing  to  verify).  It's  extraordinary  that 
the  freeze  allows  force  modernization  in 
submarines.  If  the  freeze  would  allow  force 
modernization  of  other  parts  of  the  TRIAD 
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We  have  indeed  concluded  many  agree- 
ment!; with  the  Russians,  and  we  must  forge 


The  U.S.  Congress  attempted  to  close  this 
loophole    in    the    global    non-proliferation 
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freeze  where  we  are,  the  strate- 

is  not  a  static  phenomenon— it 

been.  You  just  can't  freeze  all 

&    development    in   society    in 
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(more  about  that  later).  Preez- 
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by  both  sides  would  move  where  it  should— 
downward. 

Freeze  advocates  fear  that  modernization 
means  more  powerful  weapons.  They  could 
be  right,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  mobili- 
ty of  weapons  makes  them  quite  invulnera- 
ble to  attack.  But  to  be  mobile  a  weapon 
can't  be  as  large  as  an  ICBM  dug  into  the 
ground.  New  arms  are  likely  to  be  mobile, 
therefore,  they  are  also  likely  to  be  smaller. 

But  there  are  problems  with  Cohen-Nunn. 
too. 

(1)  We  have  older  weapons  so  we  have  to 
modernize  faster  and  thereby  reduce  our 
numbers  faster.  Cohen  answers  this  by 
pointing  out  (correctly)  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  have  introduced 
many  new  weapons  in  the  last  five  years, 
they  have  more  new  ones  in  the  works  than 
we  do. 

(2)  We  improved  the  accuracy  (the  guid- 
ance system)  of  the  Minuteman  III.  Does 
that  count?  Do  we  have  to  build  something 
else  down?  Suppose  we  only  increase  the  de- 
structiveness  (megatonnage)  of  an  existing 
missile.  How  is  that  counted?  How  is  this 
verified  (under  START,  the  Freeze,  or 
Cohen-Nunn  for  that  matter!)?  The  answer 
is  it  often  can't  be.  In  a  freeze  if  the  Rus- 
sians cheat  it  would  mean  real  trouble  be- 
cause in  our  open  society  we  can't  make  any 
changes.  But  under  START  or  Cohen-Nunn 
we  could  fashion  new  survivable  weapons 
not  threatened  by  those  kind  of  secret 
changes.  We  could  factor  in  possible  cheat- 
ing. 

(3)  There  are  some  asymmetries  the 
White  House  says  about  Cohen-Nunn.  For 
instance  the  Russians  have  10,000  surface- 
to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  to  defense  against  our 
410  bombers.  The  SAMs  are  not  nuclear  so 
don't  count.  Do  we  have  to  reduce  to  200 
bombers  to  replace  the  400?  The  answers 
are  that  perhaps  a  different  build-down  for- 
mula (one-for-one.  four-for-three)  could  be 
used  for  different  elements  of  the  TRIAD 
or  use  SALT  II  counting  rules  (which  de- 
fined how  many  cruise  missiles  a  bomber 
could  carry).  Or,  allow  interchangeability, 
so  that  if  you  reduce  submarine  or  ICBM 
warheads,  you  could  actually  increase  bomb- 
ers (Cohen-Nunn  is  quite  flexible). 

(4)  There  is  another  asymmetry:  the  308 
Russian  SS-18  ICBMs  are  so  large  that  the 
total  explosive  power  (megatonnage)  of  that 
on  Russian  missile  exceeds  our  entire  nucle- 
ar arsenal— land,  sea  and  air  combined.  The 
asymmetry  is  that  as  the  build-down  pro- 
gresses, their  megaton  advantage  grows.  I'm 
not  sure  how  to  solve  that  or  all  the  implica- 
tions of  that  unless  we  were  to  say  that  we 
would  still  have  enough  power  to  act  as  an 
adequate  deterrence. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  a  compromise 
Cohen-Nunn  build-down.  Each  side  could 
build  down  a  certain  number  to  a  plateau 
and  then  renegotiate.  In  any  case,  the 
Cohen-Nunn  plan  is  a  principle  only,  that 
has  to  be  coordinated  with  a  broader  ap- 
proach. No  approach  is  simple  and  all  have 
problems  like  START  or  the  Freeze.  Cohen- 
Nunn  reduces  weapons  and  retains  stability 
between  the  superpowers.  That's  why  I  sup- 
port it. 

D.  The  mighty  Midgelman 

The  Midgetman  is  mighty  not  in  nuclear 
power  but  in  achieving  the  two  most  cher- 
ished goals  of  arms  control— reduced  force 
levels  and  strategic  stability. 

The  Midgetman  is  a  land-based  mobile 
missile  with  a  single  warhead  and  intercon- 
tinental range.  It  would  weigh  about  30.000 
pounds.  So  they  would  be  mobile  but  could 
only  be  hauled  around  on  military  reserva- 


tions. How  would  the  other  side  target 
them?  They  would  be  hard  pressed  to  do  so. 

If  our  country  had  500  mobile  midgetmen. 
we  could  feel  secure  against  a  Russian  first 
strike.  They  would  know  that  they  couldn't 
knock  out  our  mobile  land-based  missiles— 
the  most  accurate  and  powerful— in  a  first 
strike.  The  probability  of  an  attack  is  there- 
by lessened,  because  we  have  an  assured  re- 
sponse. That's  stability. 

Furthermore,  midgetmen  would  not  be 
MIRVed.  and  MIRVs  are  destabilizing.  Let 
me  illustrate  how:  Presume  that  after  hard 
bargaining  each  side  is  down  to  only  5  mis- 
siles. Also  assume  that  each  missile  is 
MIRVed  with  10  warheads  (so  each  side  has 
50  warheads).  The  lineup  looks  like  this 
(each  circle  represents  one  missile:  each  mis- 
sile has  10  warheads): 


Slates 


Russia 


The  accepted  rule  is  that  if  you  first  strike 
at  your  opponent  you  should  shoot  two  war- 
heads at  each  one  of  your  opponent's  mis- 
siles. 

Great  temptations  now  exist.  One  of  your 
missiles,  with  10  warheads  could  take  out 
the  other  side's  total  of  5  missiles.  To  be 
safe  let's  assume  the  attacker  shoots  two 
missiles  with  20  warheads  at  his  opponent's 
5  missiles.  The  attacker  would  have  3  mis- 
siles left,  each  with  10  warheads!  That's  ter- 
rible. Those  MIRVs  make  an  attack  very 
tempting.  That's  total  instability  where  one 
side  ends  up  w  ith  30  warheads  and  the  other 
side  has  none. 

But  if  each  of  the  5  missiles  had  one  war- 
head apiece,  and  the  5  stood  opposite  each 
other  (as  shown)  with  single  warheads, 
there  could  be  no  attack.  The  two-for-one 
rule  demands  you  have  two  warheads  for 
each  missile  the  opponent  has.  But  each 
side  has  only  5  warheads.  Single  headed 
missiles  in  equal  number  on  each  side  pre- 
vent attacks  from  happening.  No  one  dares 
attack.  That's  stability. 

Are  there  any  problems  with  the  Midget- 
man? Yes.  Rapid  reloading  of  mobile  mis- 
siles might  become  a  complication.  But 
small  mobile  missiles  will  continue  to  be 
hard  to  track  and  attack.  At  the  present 
time  they  spell  stability. 

Suppose  instead  of  having  33  submarines 
with  5.000  warheads,  as  we  presently  have, 
we  had  instead  300  small  subs  with  5  single 
warheaded  missiles  each,  or  a  total  of  1.500 
warheads.  Which  would  be  harder  for  the 
Russians  to  defend  against?  How  would  the 
Russians  plan  an  attack  against  all  those 
submarines  hidden  underwater?  If  your 
weapons  are  secure  from  attack,  they  spell 
stability— for  you  and  for  your  opponent. 

E.  Other  disarmament  ideas 
There  is  no  lack  of  disarmament  ideas  and 
plans.  Thus  far  I've  mentioned  only  the 
principal  ones  being  considered.  The  Har- 
vard Nuclear  Study  Group  (which  arrives  at 
many  of  the  same  conclusions  that  I  have  in 
this  paper)  presented  some  additional  ap- 
proaches: 

(I)  "It  might  be  possible  to  freeze  the 
most  destabilizing  weapons  first,  followed 
by  less  dangerous  weapons,"  the  Harvard 
Group  suggests. 


(2)  A  freeze  that  allows  modernization. 
For  every  new  one,  one  must  be  withdrawn 
(destroyed).  "This  would  be  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  that  is  the  virtue  of  the 
freeze  idea,"  says  the  Harvard  Group.  It 
might  lead  to  a  quick  agreement  and  "would 
avoid  the  potentially  dangerous  approach  of 
freezing  the  modernization  of  certain  forces 
while  letting  their  countermeasures  (anti- 
submarine technology)  run  free,"  notes  the 
Harvard  Study  Group. 

(3)  Force  restructuring  which  is  an  Idea  to 
find  areas  on  both  sides  where  agreement 
can  be  reached  and  negotiated  in  stages  and 
different  weapons  areas  one  at  a  time  rather 
than  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

(4)  Deal  with  land-based  missiles  by  pro- 
viding a  schedule  by  which  they  would  be 
replaced  by  mobile  midgetman  missiles.  If 
this  could  be  achieved,  it  would  be  terrific. 
Henry  Kissinger  (initially  and  others  since) 
has  suggested  going  ahead  with  the  midget- 
man whether  or  not  the  Russians  agree  to 
it,  and  thereby  render  their  MIRVs  less 
useful  and  less  destabilizing. 

(5)  "An  agreement  for  both  sides  to  aban- 
don development  of  weapons  in  space, 
either  for  satellite  destruction  or  for  ballis- 
tic missile  .  .  .  satellites  have  become  in- 
creasingly central  to  early  warning  and  to 
command  and  control  of  nuclear  forces.  An 
attack  on  them  would  so  threaten  to  blind 
the  other  side  that  it  would  be  considered 
an  act  of  war  requiring  immediate  retalia- 
tion." I  agree  with  this  idea. 

(6)  Agree  to  notify  each  other  of  missile 
tests,  bomber  takeoffs  and  military  exer- 
cises. We  proposed  this  in  Geneva  in  March 
1983. 

(7)  Prohibit  the  close  approach  of  subma- 
rines to  either  the  American  or  Russian 
coastline.  One  side  could  do  this  voluntarily 
as  it  gains  confidence  in  its  ability  to  track 
the  other's  submarines.  This,  too.  is  a  good 
idea,  but  presently  hard  to  verify. 

(8)  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  the  late  Sena- 
tor "Scoop "  Jackson  have  suggested  (and  I 
agree)  a  joint  crisis  management  center- 
jointly  manned  by  Russians  and  Americans 
which  would  examine  and  analyze  all  facts 
relevant  to  any  developing  crisis.  Such  crisis 
management  centers  which  would  be  in  op- 
eration full  time,  all  the  time,  could  also  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staffs  of  the  Armed  Services  of  both  sides 
plus  civilians.  Meetings,  contacts,  communi- 
cations between  both  sides  could  be  confi- 
dentially carried  on  at  any  time.  There 
could  be  two  such  crisis  management  cen- 
ters—one in  each  capital  (this  would  have 
been  most  helpful  and  perhaps  even  pre- 
vented the  Korean  Airlines  tragedy). 

Television  communication  centers  in  each 
capital  have  also  been  discussed.  They 
would  be  jointly  manned  (Russians  and 
Americans)  so  high  level  government  offi- 
cials can  quickly  communicate  face  to  face. 
The  new  updated  Hotline  negotiations  (this 
would  be  the  third  agreement)  contemplates 
these  kinds  of  things  including  communica- 
tions procedures  in  the  event  of  internation- 
al acts  of  terrorism. 

These  so-called  "Confidence-Building 
Measures"  between  the  two  superpowers  are 
most  significant  in  my  judgment  and  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  President. 

While  the  above  ideas  and  approaches  are 
not  as  sweeping  as  freezes  or  reductions, 
nevertheless,  concludes  the  Harvard  Study 
Group,  they  "can  be  of  equal  importance  in 
averting  nuclear  war  .  .  .  most  important, 
the  beginnings  of  a  process  between  the  two 
major  nuclear  adversaries,  and  the  process 
has  weathered  very  difficult  times." 


We  have  indeed  concluded  many  agree- 
ments with  the  Russians,  and  we  must  forge 
onward. 

VII.  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

The  Israeli  raid  on  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor 
on  June  7,  1981  and  the  subsequent  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
this  incident,  which  I  chaired,  brought 
home  to  me  another  and  equally  frighten- 
ing aspect  of  the  nuclear  arms  issue.  That  is 
the  issue  of  horizontal  nuclear  proliferation, 
which  is  to  say  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
armaments  to  those  countries  which  do  not 
now  possess  them.  So  far  we  have  only  been 
discussing  vertical  proliferation,  that  is.  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  by  the  super- 
powers. At  a  time  when  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  made  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  suit- 
case horizontal  proliferation  is  a  challenge 
of  nearly  equal  proportions. 

The  U.S.  has  historically  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  the  problem  of  horizontal  prolifera- 
tion. We  helped  devise  an  international 
mechanism  for  halting  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  The  Baruch  Plan  (of  1946)  men- 
tioned earlier  would  have  been  an  intelli- 
gent response  to  the  problem  had  it  been 
implemented.  The  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  (NPT)  of  1968  is  probably  the 
next  best  thing.  As  noted,  this  treaty  calls 
for  non-nuclear  nations  to  foreswear  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  in  return  for 
a  pledge  from  nuclear  nations  to  supply  nu- 
clear technology  for  peaceful  purposes.  Sig- 
natories agree  to  periodic  inspection  of  all 
their  nuclear  facilities  by  an  international 
monitoring  agency  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

What  the  NPT  seeks  to  do  is  control  the 
use  of  fuel  that  can  be  used  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  One  such  fuel  is  uranium  that  has 
been  highly  "enriched. "  Natural  uranium 
cannot  be  used  for  nuclear  explosions.  It 
must  be  enriched  with  the  isotope  uranium- 
235.  Low-enriched  uranium  (generally  con- 
taining about  3  percent  uranium-235)  is 
used  in  most  nuclear  reactors.  Highly  en- 
riched uranium  (containing  more  than  90 
percent  uranium-235)  is  used  for  some  re- 
search reactions,  for  power  plants  in  naval 
ships— and  for  nuclear  weapons.  A  small  nu- 
clear weapon  can  be  made  from  about  20 
kilograms  (44  pounds)  of  highly  enriched 
uranium.  Equipment  to  turn  natural  urani- 
um into  highly  enriched  uranium  is  quite 
technologically  advanced.  A  by-product  of 
most  nuclear  processes,  plutonium.  can  also 
by  used  for  nuclear  weapons.  Ten  kilograms 
(22  pounds)  of  Plutonium  is  enough  for  a 
small  nuclear  device.  Uranium  that  has  been 
used  in  a  reactor  (called  "spent  fuel")  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  plutonium.  To  be 
useful  for  explosive  purposes  the  spent  fuel 
must  be  chemically  reprocessed.  This  proce- 
dure, like  uranium  enrichment,  is  techno- 
logically sophisticated.  Consequently,  the 
U.S.  and.  increasingly,  the  Europeans  domi- 
nate the  worldwide  market  for  enrichment 
and  reprocessing  technology. 

Because  possession  of  an  enrichment  or 
reprocessing  capability  gives  a  nation  at 
least  the  potential  to  construct  a  nuclear 
device,  the  export  of  this  technology  is  one 
of  the  key  issues  of  proliferation.  The  NPT. 
by  forcing  its  signatories  to  allow  IAEA  in- 
spection of  all  their  nuclear  facilities,  ad- 
dresses this  issue  to  a  degree.  But  what 
about  nuclear  exports  to  non-NPT  members 
like  Argentina  or  India?  The  nuclear  suppli- 
ers are  under  no  obligation  not  to  supply 
such  countries  nor  are  the  countries  them- 
selves obliged  to  allow  inspection  of  their 
nuclear  plants. 


The  U.S.  Congress  attempted  to  close  this 
loophole  in  the  global  non-proliferation 
system  by  passing  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Act  (NNPA)  in  1978.  Under  this  act 
any  U.S.  exports  of  nuclear  materials  to  na- 
tions which  do  not  accept  IAEA  inspection 
(also  called  full-scope  "safeguards")  are  pro- 
hibited. The  President  is  permitted  to  waive 
this  prohibition  subject  to  a  Congressional 
veto.  In  one  major  test  of  the  NNPA  restric- 
tion President  Carter  in  1980  decided  to  con- 
tinue supplying  nuclear  fuel  to  India  in 
spite  of  India's  refusal  to  accept  IAEA  safe- 
guards on  all  its  nuclear  facilities.  An  at- 
tempt to  overturn  Carter's  decision  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  only  two  votes.  To- 
gether with  Senator  John  Glenn.  I  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  block  the  President's 
action. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  the  countries 
which  are  widely  assumed  to  have  the  po- 
tential capability  or  desire  to  develop  nucle- 
ar weapons.  These  countries  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  major  focus  of  our  non-prolifera- 
tion efforts. 

Argentina:  Argentina  has  neither  signed 
the  NPT  nor  accepted  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  its  nuclear  facilities.  It  possesses  a  re- 
processing capability  and  has  declared  its 
desire  to  become  self-sufficient  in  all  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy  production.  In  1977  the 
U.S.  Energy  Research  Development  Admin- 
istration (ERDA)  reported  that  Argentina 
could  build  a  nuclear  bomb  within  one  to 
three  years  of  deciding  to  do  so. 

Brazil:  Brazil  has  not  signed  the  NPT  but 
has  allowed  all  but  two  minor  facilities  to  be 
placed  under  safeguards.  Like  Argentina. 
Brazil  has  stated  a  desire  for  nuclear  inde- 
pendence. It  has  acquired  enrichment  and 
reprocessing  facilities  from  West  Germany. 

India:  India  has  not  signed  the  NPT  and 
has  refused  IAEA  safeguards  for  some  of  its 
facilities.  In  May  1974,  using  plutonium 
from  a  Canadian-supplied  reactor.  India  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device,  calling  it  a  "peace- 
ful nuclear  explosion."  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  has  refused  to  rule  out  fur- 
ther tests.  She  spoke  about  all  this  in  a 
small  meeting  with  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  members  (including  me). 
She's  a  very  tough-minded  lady  indeed 
about  these  matters. 

Iraq:  Iraq  has  signed  the  NPT  and  has  all 
its  facilities  under  safeguards.  The  Iraqis 
may  have  obtained  some  reprocessing  capa- 
bility from  Italy.  In  1981  the  Israelis  were 
convinced  Iraq  was  moving  toward  weapons 
capability  and  demonstrated  their  lack  of 
faith  in  the  non-proliferation  regime  by  at- 
tacking Iraq's  40-megawatt  research  reactor. 
Prior  to  the  bombing  Iraq  had  received  a 
shipment  of  highly  enriched  uranium  (not 
necessary  for  power  generation  which  they 
say  was  their  objective)  from  France  which, 
if  reprocessed,  could  have  been  used  for  a 
nuclear  bomb. 

Israel:  Israel  has  not  signed  the  NPT  and 
has  not  accepted  IAEA  safeguards  on  some 
of  its  facilities.  Israel  is  rumored  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons  but  it  has  said  it  will  not  be 
the  first  to  introduce  such  weapons  into  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  called  for  a  nuclear 
weapons-free  zone  in  the  region. 

Libya:  Although  Libya  has  signed  the 
NPT  and  has  accepted  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  its  nuclear  facilities.  Colonel  Qadhafi  has 
been  known  to  make  statements  about  the 
development  of  an  "Islamic  bomb."  Libya 
has  bought  a  small  research  reactor  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  has  negotiated  with 
the  Soviets  to  buy  a  nuclear  power  reactor. 
Libya  is  widely  believed  to  have  a  standing 
offer  out  to  buy  nuclear  weapon(s)  from 
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How  would  my  father  have  concluded?  His 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  7.  19831 


Sen.  Mack  Mattingly  introduced  his  own  bill 
and  a  call  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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..  NNPA-type  restraints. 
second   major   weakness   in   the 
system  is  the  International 
Agency  (IAEA)  itself.  The 
of    IAEA    inspections,    or   safe- 
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guards,  is  to  give  the  world  "timely  warn- 
ing" of  attempts  to  divert  nuclear  material 
from  peaceful  uses  into  nuclear  bombs.  Na- 
tions with  safeguarded  nuclear  facilities  are 
required  to  account  for  all  nuclear  materials 
(especially  fuel)  and  to  submit  their  facili- 
ties to  periodic  inspections  by  the  IAEA. 
The  inspections  are  aimed  mainly  at  ac- 
counting for  nuclear  fuel.  Each  nation  must 
keep  track  of  its  fuel  and  send  reports  on  all 
fuel  to  the  IAEA.  Agency  inspectors  then 
make  independent  checks  on  the  material, 
but  they  can  check  only  those  facilities  that 
are  reported  by  the  host  nation  to  contain 
nuclear  fuel.  In  addition,  the  IAEA  has 
about  120  inspectors  to  cover  some  700  nu- 
clear installations,  a  number  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  May  1981  reported 
was  quite  limited.  Further,  the  IAEA  natu- 
rally depends  on  cooperation  from  nations  it 
is  inspecting,  but  this  is  not  always  provid- 
ed. In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  Israeli  raid 
on  the  Iraqi  reactor.  Roger  Richter,  a 
former  IAEA  inspector  who  resigned  after 
the  raid  in  order  to  be  able  to  testify  in  the 
Senate,  maintained  that  the  Iraqis  had 
placed  numerous  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
Agency  inspectors. 

The  IAEA  has  to  give  notice  of  any  inspec- 
tion, and  can  inspect  only  what  the  host 
country  allows.  Further,  the  host  country 
can  virtually  choose  inspectors.  For  these 
reasons.  Richter  resigned  to  bring  these  in- 
adequacies to  the  world's  attention.  The 
Iraqis  never  allowed  inspectors  from  the 
West  into  their  facilities;  only  Communist 
nations  could  send  inspectors. 

Finally,  a  nation  can  withdraw  from  the 
NPT  and  drop  its  adherence  to  IAEA  safe- 
guards with  only  three-months'  advance 
notice.  Regarding  the  IAEA  itself,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  to  me  how  we  can  make  it 
more  effective.  One  constructive  step  could 
be  a  multinational  conference  to  investigate 
possible  initiatives  in  this  regard. 

(3)  The  final  inadequacy  which  I  detect  in 
our  nonproliferation  efforts  is  a  failure  to 
understand  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
problem— fear.  Nations  want  nuclear  weap- 
ons partly  for  reasons  of  prestige  but  mainly 
because  they  feel  their  basic  security  inter- 
ests require  them  to  obtain  such  weapons.  A 
look  back  at  the  list  of  "problem  countries" 
cited  earlier  makes  the  point:  India  and 
Pakistan  are  at  odds:  so  are  Israel  and  Libya 
and  Iraq:  so  are  South  Africa  and  its  neigh- 
bors. South  Korea  and  Taiwan  feel  threat- 
ened as  well.  In  terms  of  their  desire  to 
obtain  nuclear  weapons,  it  matters  very 
little  what  the  American  assessment  of  the 
threat  these  countries  face  happens  to  be. 
What  counts  is  that  they  feel  the  threat. 

For  this  reason  I  think  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
stopping  nuclear  proliferation.  For  example, 
was  South  Korea  more  or  less  likely  to  con- 
sider developing  nuclear  weapons  after 
President  Carter  announced  his  intention  to 
withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula? I  think  the  answer  is  obvious.  Simi- 
larly, the  Reagan  Administration  should,  if 
only  because  of  the  proliferation  issue,  be 
very  careful  in  its  dealings  with  mainland 
China.  Otherwise  Taiwan  could  come  to 
doubt  the  U.S.  security  commitment  and  act 
accordingly.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  here 
that  the  U.S.  should  provide  military  aid  or 
sell  weapons  to  any  nation  that  asks  for 
such  help,  but  we  should  always  keep  in 
mind  that  the  issue  of  security  assistance 
has  very  important  implications  for  prolif- 
eration. It  is  better  for  us  to  provide  a  coun- 
try with  conventional  weapons  than  to  see 
the  country  resort  to  nuclear  option. 


VII.  CONCLUSION  AND  HOPE 

I  started  this  paper  by  saying  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  the  problem  of  the  age  .  .  .  per- 
haps of  all  ages.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  controlling  them.  I  conclude  with  the 
same  thought. 

This  paper  has  reviewed  just  the  high- 
lights of  arms  control,  and  the  first  conclu- 
sion is  that  there  is  no  single  formula,  no 
simple  answer,  but  I  do  believe  an  answer 
can  and  will  be  found.  I  believe  both  sides 
realize  that.  The  lack  of  easy  answers  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  despair  of  master- 
ing the  challenge.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
must  be  careful  in  our  thought.  We  must  be 
cautious.  We  must  look  at  all  sides  of  every 
proposal  and  test  each  idea  against  the  re- 
alities of  history  and  circumstance. 

The  second  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  we 
must  pursue  our  national  goal  of  preserving 
peace  through  a  combination  of  both 
strength  and  diplomacy.  We  must  not  let 
our  hopes  for  disarmament  distract  us  from 
maintaining  adequate  military  strength  to 
resist  and  deter  agression.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  become  caught  up  in  an  arms 
race  and  fail  to  seize  any  opportunity  to 
achieve  arms  control. 

The  third  conclusion  concerns  our  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a 
long  history  of  these  negotiations  and  a  lot 
of  experience  to  draw  upon.  We  have  actual- 
ly achieved  many  agreements  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Each  of  these  resulted  from  lengthy 
and  difficult  negotiations.  Each  covered 
only  one  aspect  of  the  total  military  balance 
of  power.  Each  was  a  step  toward  peace,  but 
none  has  provided  a  total  solution.  We  must 
forge  ahead. 

A  fourth  conclusion  is  that  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  great  danger  that 
has  not  received  adequate  attention,  and  we 
should  heighten  our  efforts  to  see  that  nu- 
clear weapons  not  only  are  reduced,  but  do 
not  spread  to  more  and  more  nations. 

Finally,  a  fifth  conclusion  is  one  of  hope. 
Negotiations  should  work.  They  must.  Even 
the  most  tough-minded  analyst  could  not 
argue  that  the  Russians  want  to  risk  self-de- 
struction .  .  .  not  after  all  they  have  been 
through  so  many  times. 

Furthermore,  technology— while  awesome 
and  destructive— is  making  weapons  that  are, 
hard  to  find,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  pre-emp- 
tive first  strike  may  well  recede.  That  would 
create  a  much  more  stable  situation  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

Also,  both  sides  seem  intent  on  negotiat- 
ing, and  a  series  of  communications  links 
and  confidence  building  measures  are  in 
place  and  will  be  expanded. 

Both  sides  also  appear  to  want  to  reduce 
weapons,  even  as  we  both  build  our  arsenals. 
The  urgency  of  serious  and  intensive  negoti- 
ations cannot  be  overstated,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  most  constructive  ideas  being 
considered. 

My  final  consluion  is  that  we  must  be  cau- 
tious. The  agreement  I  believe  will  be  adopt- 
ed will  include  a  freeze  so  that  weapons 
numbers  will  no  longer  increase,  but  mod- 
ernization of  forces  will  be  allowed  (to 
assure  stability)  and  some  form  of  build- 
down  or  formula  leading  to  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  invoked.  Single-war- 
headed  missiles  may  also  be  a  significant 
element  of  the  agreement. 

It  must  be  done.  There  is  no  option.  Deci- 
sions must  transcend  politics,  and  what  is 
right  must  displace  what  is  popular  or  expe- 
dient. It  is  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  our 
children. 


How  would  my  father  have  concluded?  His 
long  life  was  a  hard  one  in  which  he  wit- 
nessed two  world  wars  and  many  tragedies. 
His  conclusion  would  have  been  more  tough- 
minded.  I  believe  he  would  have  said: 

"Stay  strong.  Never  relax  your  vigilance 
or  let  your  power  slip.  Don't  place  your 
trust  on  other  countries  to  maintain  your 
security.  Certainly  do  not  rely  on  a  country 
that  prohibits  the  worship  of  God,  that  cen- 
sors the  press,  that  tramples  on  human  lib- 
erty and  holds  its  people  in  imprisonment. 
Remember,  it  is  America  that  embodies  the 
freedoms  that  we  want  to  preserve.  In  short, 
stay  strong,  and  from  strength  strive  for 
peace.  Bargain  from  your  strength  to  reach 
agreements  that  will  enhance  the  prospects 
of  peace." 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ON 
ITEM  VETO 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  a  strong, 
cogently  argued  editorial  on  the  need 
to  create  an  item-veto  power  for  the 
President.  Modesty  would  usually  pre- 
vent me  from  bringing  an  editorial 
such  as  this  one  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion, since  it  mentions  me  by  name  in 
a  way  that  my  press  secretary  views  as 
favorable.  However,  I  believe  this  sub- 
ject is  of  enough  importance  to  take 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  blow  my  own 
horn  just  a  bit. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  editorial  because  it  makes  the  case 
for  the  item  veto  so  well.  It  makes 
many  of  the  same  points  I  have  been 
making  on  this  issue  throughout  my 
public  career,  and  makes  the  points 
clearly  and  concisely. 

The  case  for  the  item  veto  is  a  com- 
pelling one,  and  one  that  should  re- 
ceive serious  attention  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  all  know— Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives—that we  simply  cannot  contin- 
ue to  budget  the  way  we  do  now.  We 
are  facing  $200  billion  deficits  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  It  seems  clear  that 
patchwork  solutions  just  will  not 
work,  and  that  real,  long-term  solu- 
tions will  require  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  we  address  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  item  veto  is  such  a  fundamental 
change-one  that  has  been  proven 
workable  in  43  States.  What  works  at 
the  State  level  can  work  at  the  Feder- 
al level,  where  the  item  veto  is  even 
more  crucially  needed. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to 
review  this  editorial  carefully;  to  begin 
to  consider  the  questions  surrounding 
the  item  veto  in  a  serious  way;  and  to 
join  a  broad,  bipartisan  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  item  veto  as  part  of  the  law  of 

the  land.  ^v.  *  *i, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  7.  19831 
Stop  the  Merry-Go-Round 
There  now  appears  to  be  a  very  good 
chance  that  President  Reagan  will  take  the 
one  step  that  can  put  Congress  out  of  the 
misery  it  brought  down  on  itself  by  creating 
the  "budget  process. "  He  may  ask  Congress 
next  year  to  create  the  power  of  line-item 
veto  for  the  president. 

The  line  item  was  put  squarely  on  the 
public-policy  table  this  week  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan.  TU  be  pushing 
for  it,"  Mr.  Regan  said.  Moreover,  the  Jour- 
nal's Kenneth  H.  Bacon  reported  that  the 
president  may  seek  the  line-item  veto  in  his 
budget  proposal  to  Congress  next  year,  rais- 
ing the  possibility  that  Mr.  Reagan  will 
make  the  item  veto  a  campaign  theme  in 
1984.  If  so,  we  suggest  the  president  set  his 
intention  in  concrete  and  have  it  dead- 
bolted  to  his  desk  so  no  one  will  doubt  his 
resolve. 

The  growth  in  federal  spending  is  the 
single  most  intractable  problem  this  coun- 
try has  on  its  hands  right  now.  And  the  line- 
item  veto  is  the  one— the  only— tried  and 
proven  management  tool  ever  created  in 
this  country  to  control  public  spending. 

Spending  contol  is  traditionally  thought 
to  be  the  pet  project  of  Republican  politics. 
The  corollary,  we  take  it.  would  be  that  un- 
dermining control  of  public  spending  is  the 
pet  project  of  Democratic  politics.  However, 
this  sort  of  crude  stereotyping  is  accurate 
only  if  limited  to  the  behavior  of  Congress 
since  the  Hansen-BoUing  committee  reforms 
of  the  early  1970s  and  the  Budget  Control 
Act  of  1974.  Unintentionally,  these  reforms 
broke  Congress'  back,  and  the  members 
know  it. 

But  the  line-item  veto,  which  lets  a  gover- 
nor—or president— reject  individual  items  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  has  a  history  of  sup- 
port among  Democrats  serving  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Both  FDR  and  Harry  Truman 
favored  it.  And  back  in  1981,  Uoyd  Cutler, 
former  counsel  to  President  Carter,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  line-item  veto  at  a  conference 
on  the  ills  of  the  presidency.  Mr.  Cutler 
later  told  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
■We  are  the  only  country  where  the  legisla- 
ture can  vote  a  larger  budget  than  the  exec- 
utive proposes. " 

This  week,  for  instance,  the  Senate  voted 
a  single,  mind-boggling  $91  billion  appro- 
priation bill  for  several  departments'  domes- 
tic spending.  The  president  is  supposed  to 
accept  it  or  veto  it  in  toto.  Surely  the  item 
veto  is  a  more  prudent  way  to  deal  with 
sums  of  this  size. 

The  line-item  veto  does  in  fact  have  sup- 
port in  the  current  Congress,  and  it  is  bipar- 
tisan. In  the  House,  Republican  Jack  Kemp 
has  just  introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  the  president  the  line-item 
veto.  The  item  veto's  leading  proponent  in 
the  Senate  is  Alan  Dixon,  a  Democrat  from 
Illinois,  which  uses  the  line-item  veto,  as  do 
42  other  states.  Mr.  Dixon  served  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Legislature  from  1951-71  and  as 
state  treasurer  from  1971-77.  It's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  "budget  process  "  of  the 
last  two  sessions  has  been  hell  on  earth  for 
members  of  Congress,  and  someone  with 
Sen.  Dixon's  experience  with  the  item  veto 
must  surely  wonder  why  Congress  persists 
in  grinding  its  gears  this  way.  Sen.  Dixon 
hopes  to  find  out  several  weeks  from  now, 
when  he  holds  hearings  on  his  line-item- 
veto  proposal. 

Its  becoming  evident  that  the  closer 
members  of  Congress  look  at  the  item  veto 
in  the  context  of  their  current  difficulties, 
the  better  it  looks.  On  Wednesday  Georgia's 


Sen.  Mack  Mattingly  introduced  his  own  bill 
and  a  call  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  also  reported 
this  week  that  House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Jim  Jones  said  that  although  he 
hadn't  formed  an  opinion  on  the  item  veto. 
"I  have  asked  for  a  whole  lot  of  information 
on  it."  Chairman  Jones's  interest  indicates 
the  idea  may  get  the  serious  discussion  it  de- 
serves. 

We're  pretty  sure  what  the  pro  forma  ob- 
jections will  be  to  the  line-item  veto.  It 
would,  as  the  irrepressible  Rep.  Jim  Wright 
has  said,  give  the  president  ■dictatorial 
powers."  It's  an  article  of  faith  among  legis- 
lators that  giving  the  executive  the  item 
veto  comes  at  their  expense.  But  if  oppo- 
nents in  Congress  of  the  item  veto  fear  that 
it  will  diminish  their  constitutionally  estab- 
lished mandate,  they  should  be  challenged 
to  state  whether  they  now  regard  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  exercise  of  that  mandate 
to  be  finding  ways  to  spend  annually  larger 
shares  of  the  gross  national  product.  That  is 
what  Congress  does  now.  Can  the  members 
of  Congress  give  any  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  regard  them  as  mainly  an  auto- 
mated spending  machine? 

Before  the  gentleman  and  gentleladies  of 
Congress  pull  themselves  up  to  their  full 
aristocratic  height  to  inveigh  against  the 
imperial  presidency,  we'd  like  to  suggest 
that  they  sit  down  and  think  a  little  about 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
become. 

Nearly  every  aspect  of  American  life  has 
become  politicized  and  now  has  its  own 
squadrons  of  lawyers  and  flacks  in  Washing- 
ton. The  city— and  especially  the  halls  of 
Congress— has  become  a  permanent  circus 
of  lobbyists  and  public-interest  groups  cart- 
wheeling through  Congress  for  some  of 
Uncle  Sam's  cotton  candy.  Odd.  isn't  it,  how 
none  of  them  ever  seems  satisfied?  In  short, 
the  balance  of  power  has  rolled  free  of  both 
the  elected  chief  executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture, where  it  properly  belongs,  and  into  the 
unelected  hands  of  the  public-policy  special- 
ists. 

Congress  badly  needs  some  way  to  get  off 
this  merry-go-round.  It  badly  needs  to  find 
its  way  back  to  a  life  of  serious,  constructive 
politics.  A  strong  campaign  by  Mr.  Reagan 
on  behalf  of  the  line-item  veto  would  be  the 
right  step  in  that  direction. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LINE-ITEM  VETO 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Donald 
Regan,  was  quoted  this  week  as  saying 
that  the  administration  should  be 
granted  a  "line-item  veto"  authority 
because  Congress  was  "unable  or  un- 
willing to  cut  spending"  and  that 
"This  President  is  willing  to  take  the 
tough  steps  necessary  to  reducing  defi- 
cits." Reducing  Federal  deficits  is  a 
goal  none  of  us  quarrel  with,  but  the 
proposal  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
once  again  illustrates  H.  L.  Mencken's 
axiom  that  for  every  difficult  and 
complex  problem,  there  is  an  obvious 
solution  which  is  simple,  easy,  and 
wrong. 

The  proposed  line-item  veto  cannot 
reach  the  enormous  sums  provided  for 
entitlement  programs  because  if  those 
funds  are  not  provided,  eligible  recipi- 
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ents  can  si  le  the  Government  for  their 
payments.  Neither  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
administr^ion  to  pare  back  on  con- 
gressional ;  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment ^f  Defense  or  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, Specially  military  aid.  We, 
therefore,  are  left  with  that  small  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget,  domes- 
tic, nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams, agiiinst  which  the  administra- 
tion has  ]>ledged  to  take  its  "tough 
steps  necessary  to  cut  spending."  But 
this  spen<  ing,  the  core  of  the  bills 
under  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions jurisi  liction,  has  precious  little  to 
do  with  I  he  $200  billion  deficit.  It 
amounts  t  >  $75  billion  or  only  about  9 
percent  o:  the  Federal  budget.  The 
President  :ould  veto  each  line-item  in 
every  appropriation  bill  and  still  end 
up  with  a  deficit  of  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion per  ye  ar. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Regan's 
proposal  loes  not  make  budgetary 
sense,  it  also  erodes  the  very  critical 
balance  ol  powers  between  the  exeu- 
tive  and  egislative  branches.  If  the 
President  s  granted  the  power  to  veto 
in  part  or  in  whole  individual  appro- 
priations a  ccounts,  he  would  be  able  to 
virtually  iictate  to  Congress  what 
could  be  arovided  for  each  program 
and  activity  of  the  Government.  This 
is  not  merely  a  concern  over  saving 
money,  h\.i  rather  over  the  issue  of 
whether  C  ongress  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate and  <qual  voice  in  making  those 
decisions  is  to  how  Federal  resources 
are  allocat  ed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  knows  full  well  that  the 
President  has  been  very  effective  in 
using  his  current  veto  power  in  getting 
Congress  to  keep  down  the  size  of  our 
appropriations  bills.  Just  look  at  the 
Labor-HH13  appropriations  bill  passed 
by  the  Sanate  this  week.  It  was  bil- 
lions withn  the  congressional  budget 
allocation  for  this  subcommittee,  and 
although  in  aggregate  it  did  exceed 
the  President's  budget  request,  it  is  a 
very  tight  bill.  This  is  so  because  of 
direct  negotiations  with  the  adminis- 
tration aid  the  explicit  threat  of  a 
veto  unless  overall  spending  was  re- 
strained. 

The  current  veto  authority  of  the 
President  is  clearly  working  here,  but 
Secretary  Regan  wants  even  more.  He 
advocates  a  procedure  whereby  even  if 
the  aggre  ?ate  total  of  a  bill  was  ac- 
ceptable o  the  administration,  the 
President  could  still  use  a  veto  to  cut 
or  eliminate  appropriations  for  specif- 
ic accounts.  This  is  not  budgetary  re- 
straint, this  is  actually  the  old  im- 
poundmei  t  strategy  in  different  cloth- 
ing. The  ]»resident  would  not  be  veto- 
ing spend  ng  because  it  was  excessive, 
he  would  ase  his  veto  to  kill  programs 
for  politic  il  or  policy  reasoris. 

Mr.  Preiiident.  the  real  issue  here  is 
not  money,  it  is  a  question  of  power. 
The  Congress  is  responsible  for  writ- 


ing spending  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  veto  bills  he 
finds  objectionable.  This  is  a  sharing 
of  power  in  which  neither  party  domi- 
nates this  decisionmaking  process. 
Were  the  President  to  be  granted  line- 
item  veto  power,  he  would  on  a  line- 
by-line  basis  be  able  to  "edit"  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
thereby  usurp  the  authority  currently 
held  by  the  legislative  branch. 

Aside  from  the  institutional  prob- 
lems raised  by  Secretary  Regan's  pro- 
posal there  are  a  host  of  issues  associ- 
ated with  putting  a  line-item  veto  into 
practice.  As  an  example,  how  does  a 
President  exercise  a  line-item  veto  on 
a  spending  measure  like  a  continuing 
resolution  where  no  line-item  appro- 
priations are  actually  written  into  the 
legislation?  Does  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  suggest  that  the  budgetary 
impact  of  such  legislation  as  it  per- 
tains to  certain  accounts  are  the 
actual  object  of  the  veto,  in  effect  an 
impoundment  of  budget  authority  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act?  In  the  case  of  regular  ap- 
propriations bills,  can  the  President 
veto  earmarks  of  appropriated  funds, 
conditions  or  limitations  on  the  use  of 
funds,  or  legislative  riders  enacted  in 
appropriations  bills?  What  about  con- 
tract authority  enacted  as  part  of 
some  authorization  bills,  can  these  too 
be  subject  to  line-item  vetos? 

Mr.  President,  I  note  with  some  in- 
terest that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has 
endorsed  Secretary  Regan's  proposal. 
While  I  have  profound  respect  for  his 
ability  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  many  disturbing  questions 
relative  to  legislation  under  his  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  are  involved  by 
line-item  veto  authority.  With  this 
power  could  the  President  veto  por- 
tions of  social  security  legislation, 
which  is  in  effect  direct  spending  of 
Federal  funds?  How  about  individual 
tax  expenditure  provisions  contained 
in  the  revenue  bills  occasionally 
moved  by  his  committee,  are  these 
costly  items  of  expenditure  of  tax  rev- 
enue subject  to  veto  as  would  be  regu- 
lar appropriations  from  funds  already 
in  the  Treasury?  If  not.  why?  Tax  ex- 
penditures, especially  refundable  tax 
credits,  contribute  to  the  same  deficit 
so  often  associated  exclusively  with 
direct  spending. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  do  not  mean  to 
sound  overly  negative  about  Secretary 
Regan's  proposal,  but.  frankly,  I  can 
find  almost  nothing  worthwhile  in  it. 
If  the  Secretary  is  seeking  a  procedure 
with  which  the  President  can  seek  to 
excise  certain  spending  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  this  already  exists  in  the 
impoundment  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  If  those  proce- 
dures are  inadequate,  then  let  us  cor- 
rect that  legislation,  rather  than 
launch  off  on  a  rewrite  of  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  built  into  the  Consti- 


tution. Such  restraint  is  not  only  pru- 
dent, but  would  better  reflect  the  con- 
servative values  ostensibly  held  in 
high  regard  by  this  administration.  If 
Mr.  Regan  is  truly  concerned  about 
achieving  savings  in  a  broader  array  of 
Federal  programs,  per'naps  it  is  time 
that  he  join  me  in  taking  a  hard  look 
at  excessive  military  spending  and  en- 
titlement programs.  In  any  event, 
while  I  plainly  disagree  with  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal,  his  initiative  is  com- 
mendable and  I  know  we  will  continue 
to  work  together  to  achieve  our 
mutual  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 


SECRETARY  JAMES  WATT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
lynch  mobs  move  forward  for  Secre- 
tary Watt's  hanging  I  am  reminded  of 
how  a  coop  full  of  chickens  will  attack 
one  of  their  own  if  a  weakness  occurs. 

The  Idaho-Press  Tribune  in  Caldwell 
and  Nampa,  Idaho,  ran  the  following 
article  by  a  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected businessman,  freedom  fighter, 
and  patriot  Ralph  Smeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  printing  of  this 
article  will  probably  not  slow  the 
lynch  mob  but  it  will  at  least  make 
this  Senator  feel  better— I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Ralph  Smeed's  article  in  the  Record 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I  did. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune,  Oct.  2, 
1983] 

Watt:  His  Candor  Enrages  Media 

(By  Ralph  Smeed) 

It  looks  as  though  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  has  "had  it."  Why? 
Well,  he's  made  a  lot  of  special  interests 
angry,  that's  why.  But  they  are  not  new  in- 
terests as  the  liberal  media  would  have  us 
believe.  Of  all  those  who  are  calling  for  the 
gutsy  politician's  resignation  there  are  none 
who  haven't  wanted  him  out  long  before  his 
recent  off-the-cuff  remarks. 

As  a  little  background  here's  what  he  said 
with  some  context  added  which  most  of  the 
Watt-hating  liberal  media  censored.  Sun- 
day's UPI  story  on  page  6  in  the  relatively 
middle-of-the-road  Idaho  Press-Tribune: 
■'Watt  is  under  fire  for  telling  a  group  of 
lobbyists  Wednesday  about  the  panel:  'We 
have  every  kind  of  mix  you  can  have.  I  have 
a  black,  I  have  a  woman,  two  Jews  and  a 
cripple.  And  we  have  talent.' "  In  context,  it 
isn't  even  unkind. 

Now  then.  Watt  is  so  terribly  controversial 
not  because  he  is  blunt  and  outspoken,  but 
because  he  is  perceived  to  be— for  private 
property,  for  the  free  market,  for  limited 
government  and  for  capitalism.  Oh  yes,  add 
one  more  for  good  measure:  Watt  is  thought 
to  be  vigorously  anti-Communist.  His  is  not 
only  courageous  and  absolutely  not  intimi- 
dated by  the  left-liberal  news  media,  but  he 
absolutely  outrages  the  media  moguls.  It's 
what  they  think  he  stands  for  that  they 
hate. 

When  the  American  press  sets  out  to 
bring  a  political  maverick  to  his  knees  they 
usually  get  the  job  done  whether  said  boat- 


rocker  is  an  outspoken  conservative  or  a 
non-statist  liberal.  But  the  only  time  Watt 
gets  on  his  knees  is  to  pray  to  his  God.  His 
God  is  definitely,  so  he  claims,  NOT  the 
government.  By  the  way,  I'm  told  he  does 
pray  quite  frequently  and  quite  openly  and 
is  deeply  religious,  whatever  that  means. 
Still,  whatever  it  means,  it  absolutely  drives 
his  adversaries  up  the  wall,  but  did  you  ever 
see  this  In  print?  I  mean  this  ogre,  this  rep- 
resentative of  the  greedy,  capitalist-pig  coal 
miners  and  this  rip,  rape  and  ruin-the-for- 
ests  politician  actually  praying  to  some  su- 
preme entlty-instead  of  government,  that 
god  which  the  media,  generally  speaking, 
almost  worship?  Of  course  you  have  not. 
And  you  probably  won't.  Worship  these 
days,  is  usually  "good  news"  and  the  press 
finds  good  news  ever  so  difficult  to  deal 
with,  not  to  mention  conservative  personal- 
ities in  public  life  who  are  not  easily  intimi- 
dated. 

In  fairness  one  should  add  that  readers  do 
seem  more  willing  to  read  and  devour  bad 
news  than  good.  Still  the  suspicion  lingers, 
if  good  news  were  pursued  with  the  same 
liberal  zeal  that  they  now  pursue  the  bad. 
we'd  all  love  the  be-gooders  more  than  the 
do-gooders. 

Regardless  of  Watt's  actual  desires  to  sell 
a  small  portion  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
greedy  government's  sprawling  millions  of 
acres  he  is  perceived  as  wanting  to  "sell  off" 
(a  la  George  Orwell's  "newspeak")  all  he 
possibly  can.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  this  isn't 
true,  but,  again,  he  must  do  most  of  his 
communicating    through    a    hostile    news 

media.  ^.       ^     .. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  according  to  the 
Confederation  of  the  Associations  for  Unity 
of  the  Societies  of  the  Americas  (CAUSA, 
International)  there  are  two  concepts  along- 
side which  Communism  cannot  exist, 
namely,  private  property  and  God.  Watt  is 
perceived  by  the  media  to  be  red  hot  for 
both.  True  or  not,  this  seems  to  make  him  a 
threat. 

Furthermore,  the  theoreticians  from 
CAUSA  claim  that,  "the  reason  America 
keeps  losing  (i.e.,  their  fanny  and  all  the  fix- 
tures) is  that  the  theoretical  underpinnings 
of  Communism  are  not  understood." 

Toward  that  end  I  was  invited  to  and  did 
attend  one  of  their  theoretical  seminars  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  D.C.,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Let  me  say  their  fine  presen- 
tation would  do  credit  to  any  that  IBM 
might  put  on  for  their  high  level  executives. 
It  was  so  successful  they  are  presently  seek- 
ing nationally  known  media  people  to 
attend  a  similar  seminar  in  two  or  three 
cities  in  Europe.  I  wish  them  luck  and  God- 
speed. ,    ^ 

I  mention  all  this  in  the  hope  of  showmg 
conservatives  they  should  give  moral  sup- 
port to  our  leaders  who  have  beliefs  they 
agree  with  and  guts  enough  to  pursue  those 
beliefs  against  ignorance,  cowardliness  and 
sin.  Moral  support  for  leadership  is  some- 
thing conservatives  are  too  often  more 
stingy  with  than  they  are  with  their  money 
to  support  ideas.  And  beUeve  me.  they're 
slow  to  support  new  ideas. 

Unfortunately,  Watt  is.  I  fear,  more  com- 
petent and  articulate  in  religion  (God)  than 
he  is  in  free  market  capitalism  (private 
property).  But  like  it  or  not  he  is  perceived 
as  a  leader  of  both.  So  if  a  decent  man  is 
shot  down  for  the  above  candor  with  decent 
if  abrupt  words,  then  conservatives  every- 
where who  were  stingy  as  usual  with  their 
moral  support,  publicly,  deserve  to  lose. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3958.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  water  resource  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  3:26  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright)  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1062.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County. 
Ore.; 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office 
Building"; 

H.R.  3835.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  as 
the  "William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Build- 
ing"; and  „  ^ 

H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
today,  October  7,  1983,  the  enrolled 
bills  were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker)  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1983,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate. 
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S.  622.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  feasibility  investi- 
gations (with  additional  and  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  98-271). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  239.  A  resolution  relative  to  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
27th  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Representative:  Donald  P.  Hodel,  of 
Oregon.  Alternate  Representatives:  Richard 
T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Nunzio  J.  Palladino.  of  Pennsylvania:  and 
Richard  Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3958.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  water  resource  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today,  he  had  presented  to  the  I»resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill: 

S.  1894.  An  act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine. "' 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1660.  A  bill  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  universal  telephone  service  (with  minori- 
ty views)  (Rept.  No.  98-270). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  Mr.  McClure), 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Humphrey 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Rudman)): 
S.  1944.  A  bill  to  allow  the  obsolete  subma- 
rine U.S.  ship  Albacore  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  before  the  expiration  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  60-day  congressional 
review  period:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  1945.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Lake  Brownwood  modification 
project.  Pecan  Bayou,  Tex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
and  Robert  Fossez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker): 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
as  wilderness;  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  Swain  County,  N.C.  against  the 
United  States  under  agreement  dated  July 
30.  1943;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  1948.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
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lainty  created  by  the  authorization  for  Fed- 
___i  i.,.,«i,ra>n<int  ir>  tho  nmippf    the  Deoart- 


tain  these  guiding  principles  of  the 

•W7ilHf>rnpss  Art  of  1964. 


understanding  that  officials  in  Swain 
County  will  concur  on  this  settlement. 
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M- 


from 


Nu4w.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Sas  >er,  Mr.  Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Hol- 
lin4s): 

A    bill    to    provide    emergency 
r^ief  assistance  for  farmers  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
( .nd  Forestry. 
.  MATTINGLY: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

Df  1954  to  increase  the  annual 

limit  for  individual  retirement 

$2,000  to  $3,000  and  to  make 

accouhts  more  equitable  in  the  case  of 

earning  and  nonworking  spouses;  to 

Committee  on  Finance. 

HATCH: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  (Ji- 

and    Amalia    Conrona    De 

he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BAKER  (for  Mr.  Byrd  (for 

hiit<self  and  Mr.  Baker)): 

180.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 

wtek  of  October  23,  1983,  through 

1983.    as    "American    Energy 

Week";  read  twice  and  placed  on 


S.    1949 
drought 
others;  to 
Nutrition. 
By 

S.  1950.  / 
nue  Code 
contribution 
accounts 
such 
lesser 
the 

By 

S.  1951 
menez) 
Castro;  to 
By 


M- 


Cs  stro 


Nr 


21 


M- 


S.J.  Res 
nate  the 
October 
Awareness 
the  calend4r 
By 

S.J.  Res 
for  the  av^ding 
Bird  Johns  an 
tarian  effo;  ts 
to  the  improvement 
America; 
Housing 


to 
,  and 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  i  ;enate  resolutions 


Sena  e 


The 
and 

referred 
By 


following  concurrent  resolutions 
resolutions  were  read,  and 
acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


(or 


Nr 


WiisoN): 


tl-e 


S.  Res. 
access  to 
King.  Jr: 
ary. 

By 


213 


S.  Res 

printing  o 
document 
Superpower 
Report  of 
the  Soviet 
the  calendar 
By 


Mr, 
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BENTSEN: 

181.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady 

in  recognition  of  her  humani- 

and  outstanding  contributions 

and  beautification  of 

the   Committee   on   Banking, 

Urban  Affairs. 


41.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

Senate  that  the  foreign  policy 

Uniled  States  should  take  account  of 

genoci  ie  of  the  Armenian  people,  and 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 


S.  Res. 
sense  of 
of  the 
the 

for  other 
Foreign  Rdations. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Syj;ms): 


2*2.  A  resolution  to  obtain  Senate 
F  ederal  records  on  Martin  Luther 
tD  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 

N  r.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Bai  er): 


..  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
additional  copies  of  a  Senate 

entitled     Dangerous   Stalemate 

Relations  in  Autunm  1983— A 

Delegation  of  Eight  Senators  to 

Union";  submitted  and  placed  on 


.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
He#hn  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  Con  F  es.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tl  e  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  1983.  should  be  observed 
with  appi  opriate  activities  and  remem- 
brances; tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


on  introduced 
And  joint  resoutions 


ylr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Hum- 
PF  KEY  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  1944  A  bill  to  allow  the  obsolete 
submarins  U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memoria  Association,  Inc.,  before  the 
expiratio  i  of  the  otherwise  applicable 


60-day  congressional  review  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

TRANSFER     OF     U.S.S.     "ALBACORE"     TO     PORTS- 
MOUTH SUBMARINE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  allow  the  ob- 
solete submarine  U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Subma- 
rine Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable 60-day  congressional  review 
period. 

The  Albacore  was  born  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  It  is  only 
proper  that  the  ship  return  home  to  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  museum  of  the 
Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  As- 
sociation. Beginning  on  the  drawing 
boards  in  1950  to  its  launching  in  1953, 
the  ship  was  a  Portsmouth  product. 
The  Albacore  (SS569)  represented  a 
dramatic  advance  in  submarine  design. 
The  ship  was  reputedly  the  fastest  and 
most  maneuverable  submarine  of  the 
time.  The  submarine  was  the  result  of 
the  Navy's  planning  far  into  the 
future  in  the  field  of  undersea  war- 
fare. The  Albacore  was  a  unique  ship, 
as  she  was  conceived  and  designed  as  a 
full-scale  experimental  submarine. 
These  unique  features  provided  the 
ability  to  be  the  first  ship  with  a  hull 
specifically  designed  for  running  sub- 
merged and  even  today  the  Albacore 
would  be  one  of  the  world's  fastest 
submarines.  When  the  sub  was  first 
launched  in  1953.  she  was  a  break- 
through in  hydrodynamic  design, 
which  was  derived  from  early  research 
on  optimum  dirigible  hull  forms.  Alba- 
core tests  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Navy  adopted  her  design  for  today's 
nuclear-powered  submarine  fleet. 

For  many  years  since  her  launching, 
the  Albacore  remained  in  the  forefront 
of  new  developments.  With  her  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has  made 
new  and  advanced  concepts  come  to 
life  in  a  sound  and  practical  subma- 
rine. 

Her  motto  of  "Praenuntius  Futuri", 
forerunner  of  the  future,  is  very  ap- 
propriate. It  is  also  equally  appropri- 
ate that  she  should  return  home  to 
the  Portsmouth  area  as  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  her  many  accomplishments. 

I  recommend  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
prompt  consideration.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1945.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Lake  Brownwood 
modification  project.  Pecan  Bayou, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LAKE 
BROWNWOOD  MODIFICATION  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  Congress  I  intoduced  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  administration  to 
deauthorize  the  Lake  Brownwood 
modification  project  at  Pecan  Bayou, 
Tex.  The  project  would  make  safety 


related  modifications  to  a  non-Federal 
dam,  projects  that  have  traditionally 
been  viewed  as  a  non-Federal  reponsi- 
bility. 

Because  the  Congress  did  not  consid- 
er this  legislation  last  year  and  be- 
cause the  administration  has  renewed 
its  request  that  such  legislation  be 
passed,  I  am  reintroducing  this  bill.  I 
am  pleased  that  our  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  will  be 
meeting  October  19  to  begin  to 
markup  omnibus  water  resources  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  a  related  infrastruc- 
ture proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation, 
along  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  describing 
its  justificaton,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
authorization  for  the  Lake  Brownwood 
Modification  project,  Pecan  Bayou,  Texas, 
contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-483).  is  hereby  terminated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  8,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  terminate  the  authorization 
for  the  Lake  Brownwood  Modification 
project.  Pecan  Bayou,  Texas." 

The  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  98th  Congress.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  enactment  of 
this  proposal.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
recommends  that  the  proposal  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam  and  protective  measures  for  the 
spillway  at  the  existing  earthen  dam  at 
Lake  Brownwood,  Pecan  Bayou.  Texas,  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law 
90-483.  At  the  time  of  authorization,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  existing  dam  and  spill- 
way at  Lake  Brownwood,  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Brown  County  Water 
Improvement  District  No.  1,  were  inad- 
equate for  safe  operation.  Recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  existing  dam,  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Dam  Inspection  Pro- 
gram, have  confirmed  that  safety  problems 
exist.  However,  recommendations  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  on  16  November  1976  with 
the  report  on  the  National  Program  of  In- 
spection of  Dams  made  it  clear  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  non-Federal  dams  on  non-Federal 
lands  is  a  State  responsibility  and  that  dam 
owners  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
safe  structures.  Accordingly,  when  local  in- 
terests discharge  their  obligations  by  cor- 
recting the  unsafe  conditions  at  Lake 
Brownwood.  there  will  be  no  need  for  addi- 
tional work  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  Federal  interest 
in  participating  in  Lake  Brownwood  modifi- 
cations, and  in  order  to  eliminate  the  uncer- 


tainty created  by  the  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral involvement  In  the  project,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  recommends  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Lake  Brownwood  Modifi- 
cation project  be  terminated. 

COST  AND  budget  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  cause 
no  increase  in  the  budgetary  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

environmental  and  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPACT 

considerations 
Enactment  of  the  enclosed  proposed  legis- 
lation will  not  have  any  significant  environ- 
mental or  civil  rights  impacts. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 

Deputy.m 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker): 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  wilderness;  to  pro- 
vide for  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Swain  County,  N,C.,  against  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement 
dated  July  30,  1943,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Baker.  The  legislation  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  S.  1947  provides  for 
the  designation  of  approximately 
467,000  acres  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  as  wilder- 
ness. In  addition,  S.  1947  also  address- 
es the  longstanding  dispute  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Swain 
County,  N.C. 

Mr.  President,  almost  50  years  ago. 
Congress  recognized  the  tremendous 
beauty,  history,  and  importance  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Congress 
saw  fit  then  to  designate  this  great 
natural  resource,  which  stretches 
across  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina 
border,  as  a  national  park. 

Now,  almost  50  years  later,  Tennes- 
see North  Carolina,  and  the  Nation 
prepare  for  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  most  visited  park  in 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  nor  apt  tribute  to  this 
great  natural  resource  than  the  fur- 
ther designation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  as  wilderness. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  recog- 
nized the  need  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's wild  and  rugged  land  resources. 
Indeed,  the  preamble  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  declared  it  to  be  "the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  secure  for  Ameri- 
can people  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  benefits  of  an  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness." 

Wilderness  areas  serve  as  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  our  past.  Wilderness  areas 
are,  essentially,  "ecological  yardsticks" 
by  which  man  may  measure  his 
progress.  The  wild  and  roadless  acres 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  sus- 


tain these   guiding   principles  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Let  me  share  with  you  briefly  some 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  recently 
cited  in  the  National  Park  Service's 
general  management  plan. 

For  36  of  its  71  miles,  the  crest  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  stands 
above  5,000  feet;  16  peaks  reach  more 
than  6,000  feet.  The  majestic  and 
rugged  beauty  of  the  Smokies  is  rare 
indeed. 

Nearly  200,000  acres  of  the  Smokies 
forest  land  have  never  been  commer- 
cially logged.  The  Smokies  boasts 
some  130  species  of  trees  and  over 
1,200  species  of  plants. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  variety  of 
animal  habitats  found  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  There  are  over  50 
species  of  mammals  in  the  park  rang- 
ing from  the  black  bear  to  the  pygmy 
shrew.  A  variety  of  fish,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, invertebrates,  and  over  200 
species  of  resident  and  migratory  birds 
are  found  in  the  Smokies.  The  incredi- 
ble ecological  diversity  found  in  the 
Smokies  recently  prompted  several  ob- 
servers to  concur  that  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  is  an  "international 
biosphere  reserve." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  city 
of  Gatlinburg,  the  officials  and  the 
citizens,  for  allowing  the  many  visitors 
to  the  Smokies  to  share  a  great  natu- 
ral resource  which,  for  these  fine  Ten- 
nesseans,  is  simply  "home."  The  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  which  is  so  typical 
of  Gatlinburg  is  second  to  none.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  can  say  that  Gatlin- 
burg truly  is  the  "gateway  to  the 
Smokies." 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  took  the  final  step  and  desig- 
nated these  467,000  acres  as  wilder- 


understanding  that  officials  in  Swain 
County  will  concur  on  this  settlement. 
Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  not 
unmindful  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  has 
some  remaining  problems  with  S.  1947. 
I  believe  that  S.  1947  goes  a  long  way 
toward  accommodating  those  concerns 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  expressed  during  this  Senator's 
previous  introduction  of  Smoky  Moun- 
tain wilderness  legislation.  S.  1947  goes 
a  long  way  toward  bridging  the  gap  of 
differences  which  have,  heretofore,  de- 
layed the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  him  to  iron  out  any  remaining 
differences. 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  took  the  final  step  and  desig- 
nated these  467,000  acres  as  wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  therefore  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  personal  pride  and  a  spirit  of 
national  celebration  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Baker,  and  I 
are  introducing  this  legislation.  The 
raw,  untainted  beauty  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  must  be  preserved 
for  future  generatioris.  The  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  represents  one  of 
the  few  and  vital  remaining  links 
which  we,  as  Americans,  have  with  our 
pioneering  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  Baker  and  myself  in 
seeking  swift  and  early  approval  of 
wilderness  designation  for  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TICSS. 

Mr.  President,  the  movement  toward 
wilderness  designation  has  been  ongo- 
ing. Indeed,  wilderness  designation  for 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  has  been 
an  issue  about  which  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  and  actively  in- 
volved for  the  past  three  Congresses. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  join  the  efforts  toward  wilder- 
ness designation  for  the  Smokies. 
Today,  those  who  would  line  up  in  op- 
position to  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains designation  as  wilderness  are  few 
in  number. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  de- 
layed positive  congressional  consider- 
ation of  wilderness  designation  for  the 
Smokies  is  the  longstanding  dispute 
between  Swain  County,  N.C,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  As  has  been  the 
case  in  previous  legislation  introduced 
in  this  body,  S.  1947  addresses  the 
Swain  County  situation.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  1947  providing  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Swain  County 
claims  are  fair  and  equitable.  It  is  my 


S.  1947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wilderness  Act." 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  892).  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
which  comprise  approximately  four-hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand  acres,  (in- 
cluding the  lands  previously  owned  by  Cities 
Service  Company),  and  which  are  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Management 
Zoning.  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee."  and 
dated  March  15,  1981,  are  hereby  designated 
as  Wilderness,  and  are  made  a  part  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
The  map  and  the  description  of  such  lands 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Sec.  3.  The  lands  described  are  those  clas- 
sified in  the  January.  1982.  General  Man- 
agement Plan  for  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  Natural  Environment 
Type  I  Subzone  (including  the  tracts  for- 
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by  Cities  Service  Company), 
classification  incorporates  most  of  the 
recorimended  by  the  National   Park 
1974  (revised  in  November  1979) 
inclusion   in   the   National   Wilderness 
ati^  System.  In  this  subzone.  visitor 
k  management  practices  are  to 
transient  nature  and  nonmotorized 
extreme   emergencies    involving 
humkm  safety  or  critical  resource  pro- 
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I  ract  of  land  formerly  owned  by 
Valley  Authority,  comprising 
forty-four  thousand  acres,  as 
the  1943  agreement  referred  to 
11   be   designated   and   adminis- 
Idemess  effective  on  the  date  of 
of  this  Act. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
allocate   funds  and   personnel 
to    place    a    suitable    historical 
near  the  approach  to  the  Cher- 
Reservation,  at  Soco  Gap.  in 
of  the  historical  importsmce  of 
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snd 


4s  soon  as  practicable  after  the 

enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  of 

area  and  a  description  of  its 

shall  tie  filed  with  the  Energy 

Resources  Committee  of   the 

Senate  and  with  the  Interior 

Affairs    Committee    of    the 

House    of    Representatives. 

and  description  shall   have  the 

and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 

that  correction  of  clerical  and 

errors  in  the  map  and  legal 

may  be  made. 

Wilderness  designated  by  this 
Section  4(b)  shall  be  known 
Smoky  Mountains  Wilderness, 
iidministered  by  the  Secretary  of 
in  accordaoice  with  the  provi- 
Wildemess  Act  governing  areas 
by  such  Act  as  Wilderness  areas, 
any  reference  to  the  effective 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  the  effective  date  of 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
shall  be  deemed,  where  appro- 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


re  Terence 


aid 


wain    County,    North    Carolina, 

rights  acquired  pursuant  to 

dated  July  30,  1943,  between 

of  the  Interior  of  the  United 

State   of   North   Carolina,    the 

Valley    Authority,    and    Swain 

Carolina,  which  provided,  on 

co4ditions,  that  the  Department  of 

would  construct  a  road  along 

hore  of  Fontana  Reservoir  to  re- 


place a  road  flooded  by  the  construction  of 
Fontana  Dam  and  the  filling  of  the  reser- 
voir, which  road  has  not  been  completed.  In 
order  to  settle  and  quiet  all  claims  arising 
out  of  said  Agreement,  the  following  provi- 
sions are  made— 

(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  Swain  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $9,500,000.00. 

(2)  The  sum  of  $9,500,000.00  shall  be  de- 
posited in  an  account  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
North  Carolina  Local  Government  Commis- 
sion; the  principal  of  such  sum  may  only  be 
expended  by  Swain  County  under  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  of  said  county;  inter- 
est earned  on  the  unexpended  principal  of 
said  sum  may  only  be  expended  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  duly  elected  governing  com- 
mission of  said  county. 

(b)  Swain  County,  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  which  become  due 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  loan  (Case  Numbered 
3887000271600,  Code  numbered  9704)  ob- 
tained on  October  12,  1976,  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

(c)  The  payment  and  relief  from  liability 
provided  for  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
Section  8  of  the  Act  shall  constitute  full  and 
complete  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Swain 
County,  North  Carolina  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity arising  out  of  the  Agreement  of  July  30, 
1943,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  its 
Departments  and  Agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority hereafter  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
performed  said  Agreement  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  any  sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hearti- 
ly congratuate  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  fine  work  on  this  bill, 
and  I  am  both  proud  and  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  The  Smokies  are  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  nature's  intricate  handiwork, 
and  passage  of  this  bill  will  insure  that 
their  quiet  beauty  is  retained  for 
future  generations.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  remiss  were  I  not  also  to 
mention  at  this  time  the  contribution 
of  Governor  Alexander  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Conservation.  Those  efforts  went  a 
considerable  distance  toward  enabling 
us  to  introduce  this  bill  today.  I 
should  note,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senators  from  North  Caroli- 
na have  chosen  not  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  at  this  time.  Given  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  that  part  of 
the  park  which  lies  in  North  Carolina. 
I  find  that  condition  to  be  understand- 
able. 

Yet.  it  is  my  hope  that  the  problems 
which  our  neighbors  have  with  this 
legislation  will  soon  be  resolved.  In 
that  regard.  I  know  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  are  working  on  a  pro- 
posal to  address  some  of  the  issues 
that  affect  their  North  Carolina  inter- 
ests. I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 


mittee in  their  consideration  of  this 
bill  will  review  their  ideas  and  it  ap- 
propriate incorporate  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate's final  version  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  at  this  time  support  the 
legislation  introduced  by  my  able  col- 
league Senator  Sasser  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  majority  leader  Senator 
Baker.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks regarding  the  proposal. 

This  bill  designates  certain  lands  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  as  wilder- 
ness and  resolves  a  long-standing  con- 
troversy between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  Swain 
County,  N,C,  Over  the  last  several 
weeks,  my  staff  and  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tor Sasser  and  others  have  worked  on 
the  legislative  language. 

An  agreement  in  principle  has  been 
reached  that  would  make  a  few 
changes  regarding  lands  in  North 
Carolina,  access  for  the  handicapped, 
and  other  minor  matters.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Columbus  Day  recess  is 
upon  us  and  these  differences  have 
not  yet  been  incorporated  into  the 
proposal.  Therefore,  I  must  withhold 
my  support  for  this  bill  as  these  de- 
tails are  worked  out. 

The  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
management  and  use  policy  for  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina,  I  recognize  the  idea 
of  setting  aside  areas  of  Federal  lands 
to  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state,  I 
endorse  this  concept  because  it  com- 
ports with  an  orderly  consideration  of 
the  competing  values  at  work  for  use 
of  public  lands. 

Moreover,  I  support  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  would  settle  the  1943 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Swain  County.  This  issue 
has  been  involved  in  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  for  longer  than  North  Carolin- 
ians want  to  remember. 

I  am  confident  that  the  changes 
sought  by  my  constituents  in  North 
Carolina  can  be  accommodated.  I  look 
forward  to  supporting  a  final  version 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  lend  my  unconditional 
support  to  the  proposal  offered  by  my 
colleagues  from  Tennessee  establish- 
ing the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wil- 
derness Area  and  settling  a  40-year-old 
dispute  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Swain  County,  N,C, 

My  hesitancy  to  endorse  this  bill 
should  not  in  any  way  indicate  that  I 
disagree  with  its  purpose.  In  fact,  I 
commend  Senator  Baker  and  Senator 
Sasser  for  the  effort  they  are  making 
to  preserve  this  unique  and  valuable 
area  for  future  generations.  I  had 
simply  hoped  a  few  changes  could  be 
made  to  accommodate  some  concerns  I 
have  heard  from  North  Carolinians 
living  in  the  area.  Indeed,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  a  very  similar  bill. 


My  staff  worked  with  the  staffs  of 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  to  iron 
out  a  few  differences  we  have,  but 
time  ran  out.  I  understand  the  need  to 
introduce  this  proposal  before  the 
recess  so  that  sponsors  of  the  bill  can 
go  home  and  talk  with  constituents 
about  it,  I  had  hoped  to  do  the  same. 
But  rather  than  rush  to  judgment  on 
a  bill  having  only  a  few  details  remain- 
ing to  be  worked  out  for  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina,  I  think  it  prudent  to 
withhold  my  support  and  offer  my 
own  version  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  support  the  concept  of  establishing  a 
"core"  wilderness  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  some  areas 
of  which  are  a  ideally  suited  for  wil- 
derness. Much  of  the  area  is  remote 
and  accessible  only  by  foot. 

I  do  have  serious  concerns  about 
placing  98  percent  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park  under  wilder- 
ness designation.  Some  areas  included 
by  the  bill  are  already  used  extensive- 
ly For  instance,  trails  and  primitive 
roadways  along  the  northern  edge  of 
Fontana  Lake  provide  access  to  ceme- 
teries and  other  historic  sites.  Like- 
wise. I  am  told  the  Cherokee  Indians 
use  a  portion  of  the  park  near  their 
reservation  regularly.  I  cannot  support 
a  proposal  that  would  curtail  these 
uses.  Nor  could  I  support  legislation 
that  would  limit  recreational  use  of 
Fontana  Lake,  as  this  bill  might  do. 

Mr,  President,  I  hope  we  can  im- 
prove on  the  bill  offered  by  my  friends 
from  Tennessee  by  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  fight  forest  fires 
and  insect  infestations  in  the  designat- 
ed wilderness  areas.  Without  that  au- 
thority, the  chances  of  a  catastrophe 
are  obvious. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  also  important 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  provide  whatever  reasonable 
access  he  deems  appropriate  for  handi- 
capped Americans  who  want  to  enjoy 
scenic  overlooks  and  other  opportuni- 
ties for  experiencing  the  wilderness 
near  existing  roads  that  will  border 
units  of  the  wilderness  area, 

Mr,  President,  I  also  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  manner  which  this  bill 
purports  to  settle  the  so-called  North 
Shore  Road  controversy.  A  settlement 
is  long  overdue,  to  say  the  least.  How- 
ever, the  terms  outlined  in  the  bill 
make  no  accommodation  for  what  I 
believe  were  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  a  1943  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Swain  County.  I 
support  the  $9.5  million  lump  sum 
payment,  as  well  as  forgiveness  of  the 
bond  debt.  However.  I  hope  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
over  and  above  these  amounts  for  con- 
struction of  a  primitive  road  that  will 
enable  citizens  to  reach  homesteads 
and  gravesites  north  of  Fontana  Lake. 
Again.  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  support  to  the  intent  of  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Tennessee,  and 


my  regrets  that  we  were  not  able  to 
iron  out  the  details  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill  that  would  have  allowed  me 
to  cosponsor  at  this  time.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  pending  Columbus 
Day  recess.  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
suitable  compromise  version  that  will 
address  the  specific  areas  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  I  hope  that  ac- 
commodation can  be  reached  regard- 
ing the  minor  differences  that  yet 
remain. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S,  1948,  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
minimum  drinking  age  of  21;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

NATIONAL  MINIMUM  DRINKING  AGE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  introducting  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  minimum  drinking  age  of  21, 
There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  a  21 -year 
drinking  age  and  highway  traffic  fa- 
talities. Each  year,  some  50,000  people 
in  America  are  killed  in  auto  accidents, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are 
seriously  injured.  Half  of  these  fatali- 
ties are  caused  by  drunk  drivers.  These 
drivers  are  disproportionately  young 
people. 

In  the  past  decade,  a  number  ol 
States  have  experimented  with  a  lower 
drinking  age  than  21,  Overwhelmingly, 
these  States  have  experienced  sharp 
increases  in  fatalities  and  injuries  in- 
volving young  drivers,  A  number  of 
these  States  have  since  raised  the  min- 
imum drinking  age,  with  a  correspond- 
ing decline  in  fatalities  and  injuries 
among  young  people.  Currently,  more 
than  half  of  the  States  have  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21  years. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  now  is  the 
time  for  a  national  solution  to  this 
problem,  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  States.  The  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  identical  to  H.R.  3870, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Florio  of  New  Jersey  on  September 
13.  I  invite  cosponsorship  of  this  bill 
by  all  colleagues,  and  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1948 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  consumption  of  alcohol  beverages  by 
those  driving  automobiles  and  other  vehi- 
cles is  a  major  cause  of  accidents,  resultmg 
in  numerous  fatalities  and  injuries  and  in 
the  destruction  of  property  with  far-reach- 
ing social  and  economic  consequences; 

(2)  a  disproportionate  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  intoxicated  drivers  involves  driv- 
ers under  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and 

(3)  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  interstate  commerce  and  by  estab- 


lishments in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce to  those  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
is  necessary  for  the  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare. 

SALES 

Sec  2.  No  person  may  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
any  alcoholic  beverage  to  any  individual 
who  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  if  the 
beverage  is  or  has  traveled  in  interstate 
commerce  or  if  the  sale  or  offer  to  sell  is 
made  in  an  establishment  which  is  in  or  af- 
fects interstate  commerce. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  section  2.  the  term 
■alcoholic  beverage"  means  beer  as  defined 
in  section  5052(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  wine  of  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  distilled 
spirits  as  defined  in  section  5002(a)(8)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


PENALTY 

Sec  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
2  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penally  of  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  an  order  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Before  issuing  such  an  order 
the  Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  the  civil  penalty  under  such  order 
of  the  Secretary's  proposal  to  issue  such  an 
order,  and 

(2)  provide  such  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  the 
notice  is  received  by  such  person,  such  a 
hearing  on  the  order. 

(c)(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation  or  violations 
and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  any  histo- 
ry of  such  prior  violations,  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability, and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  our  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  person  who  requested  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  a  hearing  respect- 
ing the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  and 
who  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  such  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  business. 
Such  a  petition  may  only  be  filed  within  the 
thirty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
order  making  such  assessment  was  issued. 

(e)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty— 

( 1 )  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  if  such  person 
does  not  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of 
the  order  in  accordance  with  subsection  <d), 
or 

(2)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  subsection  (d)  has  entered  a  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary. 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)  of  the  date  of  such  final  judg- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be)  in  an  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  action,  the  va- 
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lidity,  amabnt,  and  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  shi  ill  not  be  in  subject  to  review. 
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:ivil  action  under  subsection  (a) 

brdught  in  any  State  court  of  com- 

Jurifdiction  or  in  a  United  States  dis- 

An  action  brought  in  a  United 

disthct  court  shall  be  brought  in  the 
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p  irposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
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By  Jpr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Boren, 
Ml.  Melcher,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Hi  FLiN,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Ml.    Ford,    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr. 
Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Rollings): 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
drought  lelief  assistance  for  farmers 
and  other  s;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, N  utrition,  and  Forestry. 

DRAUGHT  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1983 

>DLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

am  introducing  today  will 

eihergency  assistance  to  farm- 

qthers  adversely  affected  by 

drought. 

serioi^ly  considered  offering  this 

an  amendment  to  S.  1529. 

and     tobacco     legislation 

Senate  today.  However,  to 

tin^ely  action  on  S.  1529,  I  am 

is  important  drought  relief 

as  a  measure  to  be  consid- 


ilS 


tii 


the    past   several    weeks,    I 

with  administration  officials 

the  drought  situation  and 

that  should  be  taken  to  pro- 


vide relief  to  farmers  and  others.  To 
date,  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
administration's  response  to  this  po- 
tential crisis  situation.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  developed  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  that  I  have  already 
shared  with  the  administration. 

The  drought  and  2  consecutive  years 
of  record  low  net  farm  income  have 
left  many  farmers  facing  the  prospect 
of  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  their 
farming  operations. 

Federal  agricultural  credit  programs 
and  other  farm  protection  programs 
must  be  adjusted  immediately  to  pro- 
vide emergency  assistance  to  farm  op- 
erators who  are  experiencing  tempo- 
rary financial  hardship  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  In  addition,  many 
farm-related  businesses  and  rural  com- 
munities are  also  in  need  of  assistance. 

A  significant  part  of  the  proposal  I 
am  offering  today  comes  from  S.  24, 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983,  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  and  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee reported  on  March  18.  I  have  made 
significant  modifications  in  S.  24,  as 
reported,  to  reduce  possible  costs  and 
to  address  other  concerns  that  have 
been  raised.  These  modifications  have 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

Outlays  under  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  be  relatively  small  in 
comparison  to  the  losses  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture caused  by  the  drought.  The 
bill,  for  the  most  part,  involves  lending 
activities,  with  the  loans  made  from 
revolving  funds  that  are  replenished 
by  loan  repayments.  The  advance  defi- 
ciency payment  provision  involves 
only  a  shifting  of  the  time  at  which 
deficiency  payments  are  made— it  does 
not  increase  the  payments.  The  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  provision,  while 
having  a  budget  impact,  involves  no 
outlays.  I  might  note  that  this  particu- 
lar provision  was  adopted  yesterday  by 
the  Senate  as  an  amen<lment  to  S. 
1529  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  advance  deficiency  payments  to 
producers  of  1984  crops  for  which 
there  will  be  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams and  for  which  deficiency  pay- 
ments are  likely  to  be  required. 

In  terms  of  credit  assistance,  there 
are  several  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
provide  needed  assistance  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  deferral  pro- 
vision that  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  identify  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  loan  bor- 
rowers who  are  faced  with  foreclosure 
or  liquidation  for  financial  reasons. 
Under  the  bill,  after  having  exhausted 
all  other  servicing  tools  for  such  bor- 
rowers, the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  grant  a  deferral  if  the  borrower  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that: 


First,  he  has  exercised  good  manage- 
ment practices; 

Second,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  he  is  temporarily  unable 
to  continue  making  payments:  and 

Third,  he  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
repayment  of  the  loan  after  the  defer- 
ral period  ends. 

The  bill  will  make  additional 
changes  in  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  that  include: 

Extending  discretionary  authority  to 
implement  the  insured  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program,  with  preference 
to  be  given  to  farmers  affected  by  the 
drought: 

Raising  the  operating  loan  limits  to 
$300,000  for  insured  loans  and  to 
$400,000  for  guaranteed  loans: 

Requiring  that  loan  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  limited  resource 
farmer  programs  in  this  fiscal  year; 

Requiring  that  certain  farm  loans  be 
reamortized  or  rescheduled  at  the 
original  rate  of  interest  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower: 

Extending  the  maximum  repayment 
period  for  operating  loans  from  7  to  15 
years. 

Requiring  that  natural  disaster 
emergency  loans  be  made  available 
based  on  individual  loss: 

Requiring  the  use  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  business  and  industrial  loan 
guarantee  program  to  help  small  rural 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  the 
drought  and  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram: and 

Modifying  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  facility  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide: 

First,  a  scale  of  graduated  interest 
rates  with  more  communities  made  eli- 
gible for  lower  interest  rate  loans; 

Second,  a  grant  distribution  formula 
based  on  a  community's  size  and 
median  household  income; 

Third,  a  project  selection  system 
that  uses  three  basic  need  factors  in 
determining  which  communities  get 
preference  for  the  available  assistance. 
These  factors  include:  potential 
threats  to  community  health,  commu- 
nity size,  and  median  household 
income; 

Fourth,  authorization  for  a  technical 
assistance  program  to  aid  communities 
in  obtaining  impartial  advice  on  the 
type  and  size  of  facilities  needed;  and 

Fifth,  establishment  of  a  predevelop- 
ment  fund  to  help  conmiunities  with 
special  needs. 

EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  FEED 

The  bill  will  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  low-grade 
corn  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  for  sale  to 
drought-stricken  livestock  producers. 
The  corn  would  be  sold  at  a  price 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  basic  county 
loan  rate. 

This  provision  would  be  of  particular 
assistance  to  hard-pressed  livestock 
producers  in  States,  such  as  Texas  and 
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Iowa,  in  which  the  drought  has  de- 
stroyed animal  feed  crops.  In  Texas, 
for  example,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  currently  is  storing  21 
million  bushels  of  grade  4  and  5  corn 
in  warehouses.  Another  17  million 
bushels  of  low-grade  CCC  corn  is  avail- 
able for  immediate  use  in  Iowa. 

INDIVIDUAL  EMERGENCY  LOAN  DESIGNATIONS 

The  provision  of  the  bill  requiring 
that  FmHA  make  natural  disaster 
emergency  loans  available  based  on  in- 
dividual loss  without  regard  to  area 
designations,  simply  makes  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Although  Congress 
amended  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  in  1978  and 
deleted  all  references  to  area  designa- 
tions, the  FmHA  continues  to  make 
county  disaster  designations. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  stated  that  this  practice  was. 
and  I  quote  "inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional intent  and  in  violation  of 
the  act"  end  of  quote.  Administration 
officials  have  testified  that  FmHA 
makes  natural  disaster  emergency 
loans  available  to  individual  farmers 
not  located  in  a  designated  county 
when  a  small  number  of  farmers  m 
the  county  suffer  losses  in  excess  of  30 
percent  but  the  county  loss  does  not 
exceed  30  percent.  If  FmHA  is  in  fact 
making  loans  available  in  such  cases, 
this  provision  in  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  any  additional  cost  but  will  elimi- 
nate the  appearance  of  inequity  and 
political  favoritism. 

DEFERRAL  PROVISION 

Under  the  deferral  provision  of  this 
bill  no  principal  or  interest  owed  to 
FmHA  by  borrowers  is  forgiven.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  restricts  the  number  of 
borrowers  who  may  apply  for  a  defer- 
ral and  the  burden  of  proof  to  qualify 
for  a  deferral  rests  solely  on  the  bor- 
rower. ^  ■  „i 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deferral  provision 
contained  in  this  bill  would  be  much 
less  costly  than  the  original  provisi<5n 
in  S  24  CBO  estimates  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  maximum  of  $700  million  in 
delayed  payments  if  all  persons  eligi- 
ble got  deferrals.  This  compares  to  an 
estimated  maximum  of  $2.6  billion  in 
delayed  payments  under  the  original 
provision  of  S.  24.                          ... 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  adminis- 
tration's other  concern  about  the  de- 
ferral provision  contained  in  S.  24. 
The  administration  feared  that  large 
numbers  of  FmHA  borrowers  could 
have  filed  law  suit  seeking  loan  defer- 
rals This  bill  resolves  that  issue  by  in- 
cluding a  provision  that  effectively 
limits  the  granting  of  a  deferral  to 
borrowers  identified  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  faced  with  foreclosure  or  liq- 
uidation. 

I  share  the  administration  s  concern 
involving  the  Farmers  Home  Actaims- 
tration  in  excessive  litigation.  FmHA 
is  already  being  sued  in  numerous  dis- 
trict courts  and  in  several  bankruptcy 


proceedings  because  its  present  fore- 
closure policy  is  not  clear  to  the  public 
and  is  too  subjective  and  open  to  inter- 
pretation by  FmHA  employees  at  the 
county  level. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  recently 
found  that  the  administration  acted  il- 
legally by  not  implementing  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  during 
1982;  and  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri  has 
found  that  FmHA  acted  improperly  by 
not  making  natural  disaster  emergen- 
cy loans  available  based  on  individual 

l0SS€S> 

By  adopting  the  changes  in  the 
FmHA  programs  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  Congress  can  resolve  the  existing 
confusion,  eliminate  the  appearance  of 
inequity,  and  provide  much  needed 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, farm-related  businesses,  and  rural 
communities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  total,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
provide  a  comprehensive  drought  as- 
sistance plan.  The  bill  will  provide  the 
tangible  and  sensible  emergency 
drought  assistance  that  our  farmers, 
farm-related  businesses,  and  rural 
communities  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  on  the  issue  of 
county  designations  be  printed  in  the 

R.Ff  ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1983". 

EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences;  "Eligi- 
bility of  an  applicant  seeliing  assistance 
based  on  production  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  des- 
ignated in  this  section  and  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  failure  to  desig- 
nate a  county  or  counties  for  emergency 
loan  purposes,  except  that  the  applicant 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  production  losses  were  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  such  disaster.  The  de- 
terminations of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  unless  found  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  on  the  basis 
of  the  administrative  record,  to  have  been 
arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  or  regulations  issued  in 
accordance  with  law.". 

LOAN  DEFERRALS 

Sec.  3.  Section  331A  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1981a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation: 


(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section": and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  September  30.  1984.  effective 
with  respect  to  any  outstanding  loan  made, 
insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  for  farm 
ownership  purposes  under  subtitle  A  of  this 
title,  farm  operating  purposes  under  subtitle 
B  of  this  title,  disaster  emergency  purposes 
under  subtitle  C  of  this  title,  or  economic 
emergency  purposes  under  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 
the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  borrow- 
er, shall  permit  the  deferral  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  loan  and  shall  forego  fore- 
closure of  the  loan,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  loan  assistance  provided  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  to 
borrowers  (A)  who  own  or  operate  not 
larger  than  family-size  farms,  as  certified  by 
the  county  committee,  and  (B)  for  whom 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (in  the 
normal  course  of  its  loan  making  and  loan 
servicing  operations)  determines  that, 
absent  such  loan  assistance,  there  are  no 
loan  servicing  alternatives  available  other 
than  foreclosure  of  the  borrower's  loan  or 
full  or  partial  liquidation  of  the  farm  oper- 
ation for  financial  reasons. 

"(3)  To  obtain  a  deferral  of  principal  and 
interest  and  avoid  foreclosure  under  this 
subsection,  the  borrower  must  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  bor- 
rower (A)  has  followed  good  management 
practices,  (B)  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  borrower's  control,  is  temporarily 
unable  to  continue  making  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  loan  involved  when 
due.  and  (C)  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan  after  the  deferral  of 
principal  and  interest  and  foregoing  of  fore- 
closure. _,    ,  J 

"(c)  At  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  de- 
ferral of  principal  and  interest  and  forego- 
ing of  foreclosure  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  borrower,  at  the 
borrower's  request,  procedures  whereby  the 
loan  may  be  consolidated,  rescheduled,  or 
reamortized  to  provide  equitable  repayment 
terms  consistent  with  the  borrower's  farm 
and  financial  situation,  and  any  loan  so  con- 
solidated, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  that  is  the  lower  of 
(1)  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  original  loan 
or  (2)  the  rate  being  charged  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  loans  of  the  same  type  at  the  time 
of  the  consolidation,  rescheduling,  or  re- 
amortization. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  borrowers  under  this  title  and  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  all  other  servicing  alternatives  offered 
by  the  Secretary,  (2)  clear  procedures  by 
which  farm  borrowers  may  petition  the  Sec- 
retary for  relief  under  such  provisions  and 
alternatives,  and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  a  decision 
that  denies  relief  under  such  provisions  and 
alternatives. 

"(e)  Any  farm  loan,  other  than  a  guaran- 
teed loan,  deferred,  consolidated,  resched- 
uled or  reamortized  under  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  other  than 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
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Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961 
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following  proviso:  "Provided. 
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Sec  6 
Act  of  1949 
by- 

( 1)  in  subsection  ( b )( 1  )— 


(A)  striking  out  "1983  crop"  in  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1983  and  1984 
crops":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "1984  and"  in  clause  (B); 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(4),  striking  out  "(and. 
in  the  case  of  the  1983  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice,  the  requirements  of  the 
land  diversion  program  involved)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(and,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  1983  and  1984  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  the  re- 
quirements of  any  land  diversion  program 
for  such  crop)". 

emergency  animal  FEED 

Sec  7.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "damaged  corn"  means  corn 
that  is  classified  as  U.S.  No.  4,  U.S.  No.  5,  or 
U.S.  Sample  Grade  under  section  810.353  of 
title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations:  and 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers" means  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961). 

(b)  To  assist  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers, 
in  areas  that  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  disaster, 
to  preserve  and  maintain  foundation  herds 
of  livestock  and  poultry  (including  their  off- 
spring) and  secondary  livestock,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  damaged 
corn  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration available  for  purchase  by  such  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  accordance  with  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C. 
1427). 

(c)  In  making  damaged  corn  available  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  the  damaged  com  held 
by  the  Corporation  at  a  price  that  is  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate 
for  such  corn  in  effect  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  at  the  time  of  sale  (or  a  com- 
parable price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
basic  county  loan  rate). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  damaged 
corn  available  for  sale,  as  provided  under 
this  section,  until  September  30,  1984.  or 
such  earlier  date,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, on  which  the  emergency  created  by 
drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  disaster  no 
longer  exists. 

(e)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1984,  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  secondary  livestock."  after  "sheep, 
and  goats,  and  their  offspring,". 

emergency  business  loans 

Sec.  8.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30.  1984.  section 
310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  guarantee  loans 
under  this  section  to  small  businesses  that— 

"(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas: 

"(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  machinery, 
supplies,  and  services  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers; and 

"(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  drought,  hot  weather,  or  related  dis- 
aster on  the  business's  farming  or  ranching 
customers  or  to  the  operation  of  the  1983 
payment-in-kind  land  diversion  program. 


"(2)  A  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  an  el- 
igible borrower  to  continue  to  operate  the 
business  of  the  borrower  during  the  period 
of  economic  hardship  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(C)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $200,000. 

"(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
eighteen  months. 

"(5)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  guarantee 
loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have  applied 
for  assistance  under  this  subsection,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN- 
SURANCE FUND"  in  title  II  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes ",  approved  December  18,  1982  (96 
Stat.  1799),  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
industrial  development  loans,  shall  be  made 
available  to  guarantee  loans  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  fix  the 
grant  rate  for  each  project  in  conformity 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  shall  provide  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  grant  rates  establishing  higher  rates  for 
projects  in  communities  that  have  lower 
community  population  and  income  levels 
and  that  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  rates  and 
terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  is 
located  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time:  Provided,  That  the  grant 
rate  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  project  in  a 
community  that  has  a  population  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  less  inhabitants  and  a  median 
household  income  level  below  80  per  centum 
of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income  and  that  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
its  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
rates  and  terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  located  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (16),  (17).  (18).  (19),  and  (20)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(16)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
project  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  project 
selection  system  shall  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for 
assistance  (in  the  form  of  preapplications) 
on  the  ba.sis  of  relative  need  as  reflected  by 
(A)  low  community  median  income;  (B)  low 
population;  and  (C)  severity  of  health  haz- 
ards resulting  from  inadequate  provision  for 


the  reliable  supply  of  potable  water  or  from 
inadequate  means  of  disposing  of  waste.  For 
purposes  of  the  project  selection  system, 
each  of  these  three  factors  shall  be  weight- 
ed equally. 

"(17)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  associations  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  that  are  reason- 
ably likely  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  community  water  and  waste 
disposal  facilities,  for  predevelopment  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  plannmg 
and  design  of  such  facilities.  Such  costs  may 
include  the  costs  of  drilling  test  wells  and  of 
preparing  alternative  engineering  designs  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  and  economical 
method  to  improve  the  water  supply  or 
waste  disposal  system  of  the  community  in- 
volved. 

"(B)(i)  The  amount  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  project  by  an  association  that  receives, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  payment  is 
received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  or  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
to  finance  such  project  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  or  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(ii)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
project  by  an  association  that  does  not  re- 
ceive before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such  pay- 
ment is  received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section to  finance  such  project  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Secretary  as  if  such  payment 
were  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  Secretary  waives  the  repayment 
requirement  with  respect  to  all  or  part  of 
such  amount. 

"(C)  The  total  of  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  anv  funds  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  eligible  associations  for  the  fiscal 
year  total  less  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
amount.  . 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  section  346  oi  inis 
Act  each  payment  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan 
unless  and  until  such  payment  is  offset 
against  a  grant  or  the  Secretary  waives  the 
repayment  of  such  payment. 

"(18)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  to  asso- 
ciations described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  technical  assistance  and  training 

to—  , 

"(i)  identify,  and  evaluate  alternative  solu- 
tions to.  problems  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas; 

••(ii)  prepare  applications  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
public  or  private  source;  and 

••(iii)  improve  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance practices  at  any  existing  works  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 

••(B)  In  selecting  recipients  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding the  technical  assistance  and  training 


described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  associa- 
tions serving  rural  areas  in  which  residents 
have  low  incomes  and  in  which  water  supply 
systems  or  waste  facilities  are  unheallhful. 

••(C)  The  total  of  grants  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acU  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  grants  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  eligible  associations  for  the  fiscal 
year  total  less  than  2  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

•(19)  In  the  case  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal projects  serving  more  than  one  sepa- 
rate rural  community,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  median  population  level  and  the 
median  community  income  level  of  all  the 
separate  communities  to  be  served  in  apply- 
ing the  formulas  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (16)  of  this  subsection  and  section 
307(a)(3)(A)  of  this  title. 

••(20)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
essential   community    facilities   under   this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a  project  se- 
lection system  to  determine  which  of  the 
applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the  basic 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  select- 
ed to  receive  assistance.  Such  project  selec- 
tion system  shall  provide  for  the  objective 
and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance (in  the  form  of  preapplications)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  of  (A)  a  community 
median  household  income  level  below  80  per 
centum  of  the  statewide  median  household 
income,  (B)  a  community  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  that  takes  ac- 
count of  individuals  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  seasonal  basis,  or  both,  and  individ- 
uals not  participating  in  the  work  force  be- 
cause of  continued  inability  to  find  employ- 
ment (commonly  referred  to  as  discouraged 
workers')   and   that   exceeds   the    national 
nonmetropolitan  average  rate  thereof  by  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  such  rate,  and  (C)  a 
sudden  economic  dislocation  the  community 
has  experienced  or  is  about  to  experience 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  jobs  that  is  significant, 
both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  elimi- 
nated and  the  effect  on  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  community.  For  purposes  of  the 
project  selection  system,  each  of  the  factors 
described  in  clauses  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  weighted  equal- 
ly ". 

(b)  Section  307(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
use  1927(a)(3)(A))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ''the  poverty  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  adjusted  under  section  624  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
use.  2971(d))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "80  per  centum  of  the  statewide  nonmet- 
ropolitan median  household  income"; 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  and  not  in  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans  for  such 
facilities  that  do  not  quality  for  the  5  per 
centum  per  annum  interest  rate  but  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  the  median  household 
income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
facilities  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing- "The  interest  rate  on  loans  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  and  loans  for 
essential  community  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (i)  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  approval,  or  (ii)  the  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  closing". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1.  1984. 
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and  shall  apply  to  any  association  described 
in  section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  without 
regard  to  whether  the  application  for  the 
loan  or  grant  involved  was  made  by  such  as- 
sociation before  such  effective  date. 


Summary  of  Senator  Huddlestons  Legisla- 
tive Proposal  on  Drought  Assistance, 
October  7,  1983 

(1)  Natural  Disaster  Loans.— The  proposal 
will  require  the  Secretary  to  make  natural 
disaster  emergency  loans  available  based  on 
individual  loss  regardless  of  area  designa- 
tion. 

(2)  Loan  Deferrals.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
ending  September  30.  1984.  will  be  required 
to  permit  family  farmers  with  insured  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans  or  insured  farm 
loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  on  request,  to  defer 
repayment  of  the  loans,  if  the  borrower  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  has  followed  good  management 
practices,  is  temporarily  unable  to  continue 
making  payments  on  the  loan  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control,  and  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan 
after  the  deferral. 

Deferral  assistance  under  the  proposal 
will  be  available  only  to  borrowers  for  whom 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (in  the 
normal  course  of  its  loan  making  and  loan 
servicing  operations)  determines  that, 
absent  such  assistance,  there  are  no  loan 
servicing  alternatives  other  than  foreclosure 
of  the  loan  or  liquidation  of  the  farm  oper- 
ation for  financial  reasons. 

(This  provision  is  similar  but  less  costly 
than  the  deferral  provision  contained  in  S. 
24,  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act 
of  1983.  CBO  estimates  the  provision  would 
result  in  a  maximum  of  $700  million  in  de- 
layed payments  if  all  persons  eligible  got  de- 
ferrals. This  compares  to  an  estimated  max- 
imum of  $2.6  billion  in  delayed  paymente 
under  the  original  provision  contained  in  S. 
24.) 

(3)  Economic  Emergency  Loans.— The  pro- 
posal will  extend  the  discretionary  economic 
emergency  loan  program  to  September  30. 
1984.  The  proposal  will  make  loans  available 
to  family  farm  operations  that  meet  a  test 
for  credit  with  preference  given  to  farmers 
adversely  affected  by  the  drought.  The  au- 
thorized funding  level  will  be  $600  million 
and  loans  would  bear  an  interest  rale  not  in 
excess  of  8  percent.  (Note:  the  natural  disas- 
ter emergency  loan  program  no  longer  pro- 
vides credit  for  future  production  purposes, 
but  the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
does.) 

(4)  Operating  Loan  Limits.— The  proposal 
will  raise  the  loan  limits  for  FmHA  farm  op- 
erating loans  to  $300,000  for  insured  loans 
(currently  $100,000)  and  $400,000  for  guar- 
anteed loans  (currently  $200,000). 

(5)  Reamortization  and  Rescheduling.— 
The  proposal  will  establish  that,  for  any  in- 
sured farm  loan  deferred,  consolidated,  re- 
scheduled, or  reamortized  by  the  Secretary, 
the  interest  rate  for  the  remaining  balance 
and  term  of  the  original  loan  will  be  lower 
of  (a)  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  original 
loan  or  (b)  the  current  interest  rate  being 
charged. 

(6)  Limited  Resource  Farmers.— The  pro- 
posal will  require  that  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  authorized  for  FmHA 
insured  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1984  be  made  available 
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farm  operating  loans  that 

consolidated  or  rescheduled,  from 

years  from  the  date  of  the 

or  rescheduling. 

Livestock    Feed    Assist- 

proposal  will  require  the  Secre- 

A^riculture  to  make  available  for 

stricken  livestock  and  poul- 

low  grade  com  held  by  the 

Credit  Corporation.  The  corn 

at  a  price  equal  to  75  percent 

rate. 

ness  Loans.— The  proposal  will 

Secretary  to  use  existing  au- 

authorized  funding  to  issue 

under  the  FmHA  business 

loan  program  to  rural  small 

adversely     affected     by     the 

payment-in-kind  program. 

Water.— The  proposal  (similar- 
)  provides  for,  with  respect  to 
water  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
ind  grant  program- 
interest  rate  for  water  and 
loans,  with  more  communi- 
eligible  for  lower  interest  rate 
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QOMPTROLLER  GENERAL  OF 

THE  United  States. 
Wa^ington,  D.C.,  January  10.  1983. 
.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

nority   Member,    Subcommittee 
Rural  Development,  and 
Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
U.S.  Senate. 

Eagleton:  This  responds  to 
dated  May  25.  1982.  requesting 
on  whether  the  Farmers  Home 
(Administration)   has  been 
limiting  the  availability  of  natu^- 
emergency    loans    authorized 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  §§  1013a,   1921  et 
(Act)).  In  your  view,  the  Admin- 
practice  of  basing  loan  eligibility 
rather  than  individual,  crop 
the  Act.   You  asked  us  to 
loan  program's  authorizing  legis- 
advlse  you  as  to  the  legality  of 
s  practice.  As  explained 
agree  that  the  Administration  is 
the  program  in  a  manner  which 
with   Congressional    intent 
of  the  Act. 


You  are  concerned  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  be  administering  the  loan  program 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  its  authorizing  legislation.  7 
U.S.C.  111961  et  seq.  (1976).  Generally 
under  the  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture makes  and  insures  loans  to  estab- 
lished farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  engaged 
in  aquaculture  (or  United  States  businesses 
engaged  primarily  in  farming,  ranching  or 
aquaculture)  who  have  suffered  production 
losses  as  a  result  of  having  been  affected  by 
a  natural  disaster  or  by  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency  designated  by  the  President.  7 
U.S.C.  §  1961(a). 

7  U.S.C.  §  1970,  provides  that, 

■■[t]he  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  subchapter  available  to 
any  applicant  seeking  assistance  based  on 
production  losses  if  the  applicant  shows 
that  a  single  enterprise  which  constitutes  a 
basic  part  of  the  applicants'  farming,  ranch- 
ing, or  aquaculture  operation  has  sustained 
at  least  a  30  per  centum  loss  of  normal  per 
acre  or  per  animal  production  or  such  lesser 
per  centum  of  loss  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine as  amended  by  Pub.  L.  97-35  §  163. 
approved  August  13,  1981,  95  Stat  378,  as  a 
result  of  a  disaster  •  *  *." 

Your  understanding  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration denies  individual  farmers  emergency 
loans  unless  county-wide  losses  exceed  30 
percent  of  normal  production  in  cases  where 
more  than  25  farmers  have  been  affected  by 
a  disaster.  (If  fewer  than  25  farmers  sustain 
losses,  applications  for  assistance  are  consid- 
ered by  Agriculture  on  an  individual  basis.) 

In  your  view,  7  U.S.C.  §  1970  directs  the 
Secretary  to  consider  each  farmer's  crop  re- 
duction individually  when  determining  if 
the  30  percent  production  loss  eligibility  re- 
quirement has  been  met  in  cases  where 
more  than  25  farmers  are  affected.  Any  ap- 
plicant meeting  the  30  percent  test  should 
be  considered  for  a  loan  regardless  of  the 
percentage  of  crop  loss  of  others  in  his 
county,  under  your  reading  of  section  1970. 
The  Administration's  practice,  however,  pre- 
vents individual  farmers  from  applying  for 
loans  where  more  than  25  farmers  in  a 
county  are  affected  even  though  they  have 
suffered  a  30  percent  crop  reduction  if 
county-wide  losses  do  not  average  30  per- 
cent. 

Up)on  receiving  your  inquiry,  we  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  comments 
on  the  issues  you  raise.  His  response  indi- 
cates that  your  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's practice  is  essentially  correct, 
although  the  Department  describes  it  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  The  Administration's 
procedure  when  a  natural  disaster  occurs  is 
to  determine  whether  a  county  has  suffered 
a  30  percent  loss,  and  if  so  the  Secretary 
designates  it  as  a  disaster  reiief  area.  Upon 
such  designation,  the  farmers  within  the 
county  may  apply  for  loans  individually. 
However,  farmers  not  in  a  designated 
county  may  not  receive  assistance,  unless 
there  are  fewer  than  25  farms  in  the  county 
which  have  suffered  a  30  percent  loss.  The 
area  designation  procedure  is  prescribed  by 
regulation.  7  C.F.R.  §1945.20  (1982).  A 
guideline  established  by  the  Secretary  sets 
forth  the  requirements  that  a  designation 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  county-wide  losses. 

The  Secretary's  position  is  that  determi- 
nation of  loan  eligibility  on  a  county-wide 
basis  is  not  contrary  to  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  In  his 
view,  the  Act  gives  the  Secretary  sufficient 
discretion  in  administering  the  emergency 
loan  program  to  allow  the  Department  to 
use  the  county  designation  procedure.   76 


U.S.C.  §  1961,  which  provides  the  Secretary 
the  general  authority  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram, states  in  pertinent  part: 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  subchapter  •  *  *  to  (1)  es- 
tablished farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  aquaculture  •  •  •  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  applicants'  farming, 
ranching,  or  aquaculture  operations  have 
been  substantially  affected  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster in  the  United  States 

We  recognize  that  under  the  statute  the 
Secretary  is  accorded  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
administering  the  emergency  loan  program. 
However,  the  Secretary  does  not  have  the 
discretion  to  establish  a  procedure,  such  as 
making  an  area  designation  based  on 
county-wide  losses,  which  systematically  ex- 
cludes those  farmers  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  program  to  benefit. 

The  legislative  history  of  section  1961  in- 
dicates that  Congress  does  not  intend  that 
the  Administration  follow  an  area  designa- 
tion procedure  in  conducting  the  natural 
disaster  emergency  loan  program.  Before 
amendment  in  1978.  section  1961  specified 
that  the  Secretary  was  required  to  designate 
emergency  areas  and  make  loans  in  such 
areas  if  he  found  that  a  natural  disaster  had 
occurred  in  that  area  which  had  substantial- 
ly affected  farming.  However,  in  1978,  Con- 
gress amended  section  1961  by  deleting  the 
area  designation  requirement.  (Public  Law 
No.  95-334,  §118.  92  Stat.  426  approved 
August  4.  1978).  Congress  altered  section 
1961 's  language  to  its  current  form,  quoted 
above.  The  provision  deleting  the  require- 
ment was  a  Senate  floor  amendment  to  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  bill  which  was  later 
enacted  as  the  Agriculture  Credit  Assistance 
Act  of  1978.  Senator  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  offered  the  amend- 
ment, apparently  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  124 
Cong.  Rec.  S  12139  (Daily  ed.  May  2,  1978) 
(remarks  of  Sen.  Allen).  He  explained  the 
amendment's  purpose  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  which 
contains  all  the  present  provisions  in  section 
114.  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
greater  discretion  in  making  available  emer- 
gency loans.  It  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  revised  procedures  that  would  make 
emergency  loans  more  readily  available  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  aquaculture  opera- 
tors after  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  disas- 
ter, therefore  making  assistance  available  to 
disaster  victims  on  a  more  timely  basis."  Id 
at  S.  12139. 

The  explanation  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  Senator  Talmadge,  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  also  indicates  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  Administration  determine  disaster 
loan  eligibility  on  an  individual  basis.  Sena- 
tor Talmadge  said: 

"In  the  past,  the  emergency  loan  program 
could  not  be  put  into  effect  without  going 
through  the  process  of  having  an  entire 
county  declared  a  disaster,  under  this  bill, 
the  emergency  program  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  be  made 
available  to  individual  farmers  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  This  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  existing  law."  124  Cong.  Rec.  S 
21996  (daily  ed.  July  20,  1978)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Talmadge). 

Further.  Representative  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Agriculture 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Credit  during  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tive's  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
st&tcd* 

"Another  change  which  should  go  a  long 
way  to  reducing  frustrations  of  farmers  and 
their  Congressmen  is  natural  disaster  situa- 
tions. One  of  the  first  actions  I  took  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conser- 
vation and  Credit  was  to  hold  hearings  on 
our  emergency  programs  especially  as  they 
were  operating  under  the  drought  condi- 
tions. This  bill  makes  some  changes  in  the 
PmHA  disaster  loan  program  which  will 
make  it  operate  much  more  effectively. 

•The  secretarial  emergency  designation 
would  no  longer  be  required  in  order  to 
make  disaster  loans  to  farmers.  Instead 
emergency  loans  would  be  made  when  the 
applicant's  farming,  ranching,  or  aquacul- 
ture operations  have  been  substantially  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster  in  the  United 
States  or  by  a  major  disaster.  I  feel  this  sim- 
plified procedure  will  end  a  lot  of  the  prob^ 
lems  with  this  program. "  124  Cong.  Rec.  H 
21752  (daily  ed,  July  20,  1978)  (remarks  of 
Rep.  Jones). 

For  other  portions  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  section  1961  which  indicate  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  Secretary  adminis- 
ter the  program  on  an  individual  basis,  see 
124  Cong.  Rec.  H  21749  (daily  ed.  July  19, 
1978)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Foley):  124  Cong. 
Rec  S  21998  (daily  ed.  July  20,  1978)  (staff 
summary  of  conference  substitute);  and  the 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  reprinted  in  the  U.fa. 
Code  Cong,  and  Admin.  News  at  1185,  1186 

The  cited  legislative  history  shows  that 
Congress  believed  that  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram would  operate  more  effectively  if  the 
area  designation  requirement  was  abolished. 
Accordingly,  in  light  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry discussed  above,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  Administration  stop  fol- 
lowing the  area  designation  procedure  and 
begin  determining  disaster  loan  eligibility 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  after  the  1978 
amendment  to  7  U.S.C.  §  1961. 

The  Secretary  contends  that  notwith- 
standing this  legislative  history,  the  Act 
gives  him  sufficient  discretion  to  continue 
to  use  the  county  designation  Procedure.  He 
reads  7  U.S.C.  §  1961  as  setting  forth  the 
basic  eligibility  criteria  for  emergency  loans. 
He  contends  that  7  U.S.C.  §  1989,  which  au- 
thorizes him  to  make  regulations  and  to  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  making  loans  permits 
him  to  "issue  regulations  necessary  to 
define  a  natural  disaster  along  with  estab- 
lishing guidelines  as  to  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  area  is  substan- 
tially affected  by  such  a  natural  disaster. 
The  Secretary  also  acknowledges  that  under 
his  interpretation  of  7  U.S.C.  §  1989  he  has 
the  discretion  to  make  loans  available  to  in- 
dividual farmers.  He  informs  us.  however 
that  the  Department  has  concluded  that 
the  continued  use  of  the  county  designation 
process  is  necessary  for  'administrative  con- 

The  provisions  of  7  U.S.C.  §  1961  are  man- 
datory, not  permissive;  the  Secretary  may 
not  ignore  the  section's  directives.  In  Ber- 
ends  V.  Butz.  357  F.  Supp.  143.  150  (1973), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  similar 
argument  to  justify  terminating  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  the  previous  ver- 
fion  of  this  Act.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota  stated: 

•  Shall'  is  mandatory  language  *  *  The 
language  in  the  statutes  and  regulations 
relied  on  by  plaintiffs  is  not  of  a  permissive 
nature,  but  affirmatively  directs  defendants 
to   perform.   "Whereas   the   Secretary   may 


have  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  the  admin- 
istration of  emergency  loans,  he  has  no  li- 
cense to  act  in  violation  of  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  statutory  laws  or  agency  regula- 
tions." id.  at  150. 

See  also  Dubrow  v.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 345  F.  Supp.  4  (D.  Cal.  1972)  where 
the  right  to  apply  for  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans  was  at  issue.  The 
Government  contended  that  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1972,  the  agency  had  ab- 
solute discretion  to  determine  whether  or 
not  to  make  a  loan.  The  Court  Stated: 

"Whatever  the  limits  on  this  Court's  au- 
thority to  review  denial  of  an  application, 
they  do  not  preclude  judicial  review  when 
the  SBA  has  refused  to  follow  its  statutory 
duty  to  determine  whether  the  loan  to  a 
given  applicant  is  necessary  or  appropriate. " 
id.  at  8.  9.  .,  ,^ 

Accordingly,  as  subsection  (a)  states,  ii  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  applicant's  farming 
operations,  as  opposed  to  designated  areas, 
have  been  substantially  affected  by  a  natu- 
ral disaster,  he  must  make  or  insure  a  loan 
in  accordance  with  the  program's  authoriz- 
ing provisions  •  •  *.  In  that  way  the  pro- 
gram would  be  available  to  all  farmers— by 
county  designation  in  counties  where  more 
than  25  farmers  have  been  affected  by  a 
natural  disaster,  and  by  FmHA  State  Direc- 
tor authorization  in  counties  where  25  or 
fewer  farmers  have  been  affected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
(For  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States). 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  cosponsor  Senate  bill  1949,  the 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1983  that  will 
provide  farmers  with  needed  assist- 
ance to  continue  in  business. 

There  is  great  concern  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  future  of  many  of  our 
farmers.  This  concern  is  not  restricted 
to  the  producing  sector  of  the  agricul- 
ture industry,  either.  Financial  inter- 
est in  all  other  related  support  ele- 
ments of  the  agriculture  industry  are 
just  as  concerned  because  should  the 
farmer  not  survive  they  know  all  to 
well  how  wide  spread  the  economic 
impact  will  be  in  their  area.  Further- 
more, the  drought  impact  is  coming  at 
a  time  when  the  farm  economy  is  al- 
ready depressed  due  to  several  years  of 
low  income.  Many  farmers  were  al- 
ready faced  with  the  real  prospect  C)f 
losing  their  farming  operation.  This 
year's  drought  will  only  make  those 
prospects  more  imminent. 

The  bill  that  I  join  in  introducing 
today  represents  a  realistic  approach 
to  implementing  programs  designed  to 
provide  needed  assistance  to  farmers. 
■When  all  reports  of  damage  are  final- 
ized and  assessments  are  made  of  the 
impact  on  American  agriculture,  we 
will  likely  find  that  this  year's 
drought,  in  terms  of  severity  and  in- 
tensity, will  be  the  worst  in  over  50 
years.  ,.   _, 

In  light  of  this  drought,  we  find  crop 
production  of  all  major  commodities 
has  dropped  significantly  and  many 
producers  have  found  their  crops 
which  are  their  main  source  of  mcome 
severly  curtailed.  Additionally,  our 
livestock  producers  have  seen  the  costs 


of  livestock  feed  skyrocket  as  a  result 
of  the  drought. 

I  praise  the  administration  for  their 
efforts  to  date,  however,  there  are  still 
needs,  resulting  from  the  drought,  yet 
unmet.  This  package  is  designed  to 
meet  those  needs  and  provide  further 
assistance  to  our  drought-plagued 
farmers. 

The  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  advance  deficiency  payments  to 
producers  of  1984  crops  for  which 
there  will  be  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams and  for  which  deficiency  pay- 
ments are  likely  to  be  required. 

In  terms  of  credit  assistance,  there 
are  several  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
provide  needed  assistance  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  deferral  pro- 
vision that  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  identify  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  loan  bor- 
rowers who  are  faced  with  foreclosure 
or  liquidation  for  financial  reasons. 

The  bill  will  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  low-grade 
corn  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  for  sale  to 
drought-stricken  livestock  producers. 
The  corn  would  be  sold  at  a  price 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  basic  county 
loan  rate. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  requiring 
that  FmHA  make  natural  disaster 
emergency  loans  available  based  on  in- 
dividual loss  without  regard  to  area 
designations,  simply  makes  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Although  Congress 
amended  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  * 
Rural  Development  Act  in  1978  and 
deleted  all  references  to  area  designa- 
tions, the  FmHA  continues  to  niake 
county  disaster  designations. 

Under  the  deferral  provision  of  this 
bill,  no  principal  or  interest  owed  to 
FmHA  by  borrowers  is  forgiven.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  restricts  the 
number  of  borrowers  who  may  apply 
for  a  deferral  and  the  burden  of  proof 
to  qualify  for  a  deferral  rests  solely  on 
the  borrower. 

I  will  be  chairing  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Produc- 
tion. Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  on  October  20,  1982.  At  that 
time  we  will  assess  the  impact  the 
drought  has  had  on  farmers  and 
ranchers,  evaluate  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Department,  and  discuss 
the  proposals  that  are  contained  in 
this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  1950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
annual  contribution  limit  for  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  and  to  make  such  accounts 
more  equitable  in  the  case  of  lesser 
earning  and  nonworking  spouses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  President.  I 

to    introduce    legislation 

serve  two  purposes.  First,  it 

the   amount  of  money 

placed  tax  free  in  an  indi- 

retSrement  account  (IRA)  from 

$3,000.  Second,  it  will  elimi- 

non-working"    spouse   dis- 

and  thus  allow  those  indi- 

have  chosen  to  work  in 

the  opportunity  of  setting 

cdntributing  the  maximum  al- 

qieir  own  IRA. 

lual   retirement   account 
an   attractive   incentive   for 
to  save.  In  particular,  the 
attractive  inducement  for  in- 
to save  for  their  retirement. 
New  York  Times  article  re- 
Americans  invested  about 
in  IRA's  during  the  1982 
Original   estimates   by   the 
Department   had   predicted 
aroiind  $18  billion  would  be  in- 
I  luch  investments.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  nearly  one  of 
employed  adults  had  opened 
during   the    1982    tax    year, 
istics  provide  conclusive  evi- 
the  individual  retirement 
an  attractive  incentive  for 
to  save, 
providing  Americans  with  an  in- 
save,  the  individual  retire- 
aw;cdunt  also  has  a  potentially  fa- 
I  feet  on  the  Nation's  savings 
time  when  Government  bor- 
at  an  alltime  high,  the  need 
the  Nation's  savings  pool  is 
important    to   prevent    the 
out"  of  private  sector  credit 


lilA 


the  individual  retirement  ac- 
a  valuable  purpose  of  tax 
amounts   invested   in   an 
year  are  deductible  to  the 
while  the  savings  accumu- 
until  they  are  withdrawn, 
funds  are  typically  with- 
retirement  when  the  saver 
in  a  lower  tax  bracket,  the 
viould  pay  less  tax  when  the 
withdrawn, 
the    individual    retirement 
providing  an  attractive  in- 
individuals  to  save,  while  at 
time  increasing  the  Nation's 
and   providing   valuable 
for  the  American  taxpayer, 
of    money    that   can    be 
free  in  the  individual  retire- 
should    be    increased 
to  $3,000. 
and  most  important  fea- 
is  legislation  will  eliminate 
spouse  discrimination, 
a  nonworking  spouse  is  al- 
deduction  of  only  $250  com- 
he  $2,000  amount  that  can 
in   an   IRA   by   a  working 
need  to  eliminate  this  ob- 
d^criminatory  feature  of  the 
is  twofold.  First,  as  a  matter 


of  simple  equity,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  to  penalize  those  who 
choose  to  work  in  the  home.  Home- 
makers  play  an  extremely  important 
role  in  our  society.  The  fact  that  the 
spouse  has  chosen  to  work  in  the 
home  is  no  reason  to  prevent  that  indi- 
vidual from  an  equal  opportunity  to 
save  for  the  future. 

Second,  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  those  who  choose  to  be 
homemakers  need  to  save  for  their 
future  more  than  their  counterparts 
in  the  work  force.  Workers  who  retire 
from  career  jobs  in  the  work  force 
most  often  have  pensions  and  retire- 
ment income  to  provide  for  their  needs 
in  their  later  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
nonworking  spouse  does  not  enjoy 
such  protection.  Therefore,  the  need 
to  provide  an  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive to  those  individuals  who  work  in 
the  home  is  obvious.  The  nonworking 
spouse  discrimination  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  this  proposal  will  accom- 
plish that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  much 
needed  legislation.  I  ask  that  the  pro- 
posal appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  219(b)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
maximum  amount  of  deduction  for  retire- 
ment savings)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■$2,000"  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof 
•■$3,000". 

(b)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
219(b)(4)  of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  this  paragraph  applies,  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXB),  and 

••(ii)  any  qualifying  alimony  received  by 
the  individual  during  the  taxable  year.". 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ■$2,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$3,000": 

(A)  Section  408(a)(1)  (defining  individual 
retirement  account). 

(B)  Section  408(b)  (defining  individual  re- 
tirement annuity). 

(C)  Section  408(j)  (relating  to  increase  in 
maximum  limitations  for  simplified  employ- 
ee pensions). 

<D)  Section  409(a)(4)  (defining  retirement 
bond). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(d)(5) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■•$2,250"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  219  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  In  general.— In  case  of  any  individual 
with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  is  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection  (a)  who 
files  a  joint  return  under  section  6013  for  a 
taxable  year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction any  amount  paid  in  cash  for  the 


taxable  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  individ- 
ual to  an  individual  retirement  plan  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  his  spouse. 

••(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  exceed  the  excess  of— 

•■(A)  the  lesser  of— 

■■(i)  $6,000,  or 

■■(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
compensation  includible  in  the  individual's 
and  the  spouse's  gross  income  for  the  tax- 
able year,  over 

■■(B)  the  sum  of— 

■■(i)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  individual  and 
the  spouse  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  so  much  of  the  employer 
contributions  to  a  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion as  is  allowable  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)),  and 

■■(ii)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
to  the  spouse  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
taxable  year. 

In  no  event  shall  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  exceed 
$3,000.-. 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of 
her  humanitarian  efforts  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment and  beautification  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

AWARDING  A  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  LADY  BIRD 
JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  intro- 
duce a  Senate  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  to  present  a  special  gold 
medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  recog- 
nition of  her  contributions  to  our 
Nation. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  a  remarkable, 
talented  individual  who  has  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  of  loveliness  on  the 
American  landscape.  She  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  and 
provided  her  many  friends  with  the 
touch  of  grace,  and  warmth,  and 
charm  that  so  many  of  us  associate 
with  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful businesswoman;  she  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  effective  First 
Ladies  in  the  history  of  America;  she 
has  been  a  loving  mother,  a  valued  po- 
litical counselor,  and  an  active  regent 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
that  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  given  gen- 
erously of  her  talents  and  her  time  to 
make  America  a  more  beautiful  and 
more  just  land.  Her  touch  is  all  around 
us;  in  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  of 
tulips  in  the  springtime;  in  plantings 
along  the  Potomac;  in  vast  stretches  of 
highway  rendered  more  beautiful 
through  her  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  for 
America  to  present  Lady  Bird  Johnson 


with  a  token  of  our  appreciation  for 
her  efforts  over  the  years.  The  medal 
provided  for  in  this  resolution  can  re- 
flect only  a  few  rays  of  the  light  and 
warmth  that  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has 
shared  with  America,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant symbol  for  a  woman  who 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  what  is  finest 
and  most  noble  in  our  American  expe- 
rience. 

During  her  tenure  in  the  White 
House.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  took  on  the 
tough  issues.  She  helped  promote  the 
Head  Start  program  and  Lyndon 
Johnson's  War  on  Poverty  by  visiting 
some  of  the  most  depressed  and  needy 
regions  of  the  Nation.  Her  efforts  to 
make  this  land  of  America  even  more 
beautiful  took  her  on  a  journey  of 
more  than  200,000  miles.  As  Liz  Car- 
penter has  remarked.  Lady  Bird  criss- 
crossed America  by  "rubber  raft,  bus, 
ski  lift,  surrey,  orchard  wagon,  rail, 
and  foot." 

In  the  process.  Lady  Bird  did  more 
than  make  our  Nation's  Capital  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 
She  let  millions  of  Americans  know  a 
deeper  meaning  of  beauty;  one  they 
could  see  reflected  in  the  commitment 
and  energy  and  caring  of  their  First 

Lady-  ,     .  . 

President  Johnson's  decision  not  to 

seek  reelection  removed  Lady  Bird 
from  the  political  visibility  of  the 
White  House,  but  it  did  not  dampen 
her  concern  for  the  landscape  of 
America  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  She  has  worked  hard  and  effective- 
ly to  improve  the  education  available 
to  the  young  people  of  Texas  through 
her  service  as  a  regent  of  the  universi- 
ty. She  has  led  the  effort  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  incredible  beauty  of 
Texas  wildflowers. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  also  finds  time  to 
remain  active  at  the  LBJ  Library  and 
School  of  Public  Affairs;  she  manages 
her  communications  interests,  and  is 
involved  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. She  serves  on  two  bank  boards  as 
well  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  But  even 
with  all  this  activity  and  devotion  to 
public  service.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has 
not  lost  sight  of  what  is  truly  impor- 
tant in  life.  As  she  herself  puts  it,  "the 
core  of  it  all  is  my  two  daughters  and 
seven  grandchildren." 

These  days,  Mr.  President,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  claims  to  be  indulging 
herself,  "doing  all  those  things  I  put 
on  the  shelf  for  so  long."  Well.  I  think 
Lady  Bird  has  a  right  to  indulge  her- 
self, but  those  of  us  who  have  known 
her  over  the  years,  those  of  us  who 
have  benefited  from  efforts  and 
learned  from  her  example,  would  like 
to  mark  that  indulgence  with  a  tribute 
to  a  great  and  wonderful  woman. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  medal  for 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  richly  deserved; 
it  is  a  medal  for  inspiration,  and 
beauty,  and  effective  action  on  behalf 
of  America.  I  urge  the  Senate  Banking 


Committee  to  act  favorably  on  this 
resolution,  and  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  181 


Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  represents 
the  finest  qualities  of  American  women, 
having  demonstrated  exceptional  abilities  in 
the  fields  of  government,  business,  and 
social  justice: 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnsons  life  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  covers  a  generation  of 
change  in  the  status  of  women: 

Whereas  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  to  the  concerns  of  the 
family,  natural  resources,  and  education 
have  eased  the  transition  of  the  roles  of 
women  and  benefited  the  Nation: 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  her  roles 
as  wife  of  a  United  States  Representative 
and  Senator,  First  Lady  of  the  United 
States,  skilled  businesswoman,  and  Regent 
for  the  University  of  Texas,  has  served  as  an 
example  of  the  bridge  between  the  tradi- 
tional role  and  the  contemporary  roles  of 
women  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  received 
national  recognition  with  the  presentation 
of  many  awards,  including  the  George 
Poster  Peabody  Award,  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Golden  Candlestick  Award,  the  Bnai 
B'rith  Humanitarian  Award,  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  Business- 
woman's Award,  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
Woman  of  the  Year  Award,  the  University 
of  Texas  Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Conservation 
Service  Award,  and  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  a  gold 
medal  of  appropriate  design,  in  recognition 
of  her  humanitarian  efforts  and  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  improvement  and 
beautification  of  America. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $22,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  to  be  coined 
and  sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal. 

(b)  the  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  may  be  re- 
imbursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec  3.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend  title 


II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
a  finding  of  medical  improvement 
when  disability  benefits  are  terminat- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  review  and  right  to 
personal  appearance  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniform  standards  in  determining 
disability,  to  provide  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during  the 
appeals  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  BOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  800,  a  bill  to  establish  an  ocean 
and  coastal  development  impact  assist- 
ance fund  and  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  provide  to  States  na- 
tional ocean  and  coastal  development 
and  assistance  block  grants  from 
moneys  in  the  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1001.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
for  an  additional  5  fiscal  years. 

S.  1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1197,  a  bill  to  admit  certain  passenger 
vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

S.  1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1511.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  certain  hospice  pro- 
grams may  provide  nursing  care 
through  arrangements  with  certified 
medicare  providers. 

S.   1537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  oS  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1537.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  certain  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  each  of  the  4  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years. 

S.   1660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1660.  a  bill  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  universal  telephone  service. 

S.   1707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1707,  a  bill  to  provide  a  moratori- 
um until  June  30.  1988.  on  changes  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
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sion  rules  regarding  network  television 
syndication,  network  television  finan- 
cial interests,  and  prime  time  access. 

S.   1716 

request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 

the    Senator    from    Rhode 

Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 

S.  1716,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 

injury  and  death  provisions 

B44  of  title  18,  United  States 

rela  ing  to  arson. 


Mr, 


At  the 
name    of 
Island  ( 
sponsor  ol 
personal 
of  section 
Code. 


At   the 
name  of 
(Mr.  HARi) 
of  S.  1731 
section 
which 
viduals 
ful  activitjy 
impairmei  t 


S.   1737 

request   of   Mr.    Dole,   the 

he  Senator  from  Colorado 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  to  make  permanent 

of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

presides  SSI  benefits  for  indi- 

perform  substantial  gain- 

despite  a  severe  medical 
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who 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  60 
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CONCtTRRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
CocHRAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
.   concurrent    resolution   to 
Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
1   the   Secretary   of   Health 
Services  to  develop  a  plan 
the  steps  which  might   be 
correct   the  social   security 
disparity  known  as  the  notch 


CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
r7-RELATING     TO     THE 
OF     FIRE     PRE- 
VENTION WEEK 


GORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Mr.  Stevens)  submitted 

concurrent   resolution; 

referred  to  the  Committee 


S.  Con.  Res.  77 

fire  is  responsible  annually  for 

of  more  than  6.000  Americans. 

thiousands  of  other  Americans,  and 

of  property  valued  at  billions  of 


n  recent  years  there  has  been  a 

the  deaths  and  injuries  of  citi- 

fires.  but  the  number  of  deaths 

firefighjters  due  to  fires  showed  no  ap- 

cl  ange  from  previous  years; 

both  career  and  volunteer  fire- 
coilinue  to  face  the  threat  of  seri- 
and  death  in  performing  their 
responsibilities; 

;he  United  States  Fire  Adminis- 

in  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 

Akency  is  the  lead  entity  for  the 

Government's  fire  prevention  activi- 

sought  to  develop  technologies 

to  improve  the  design  of 


protective  clothing  for  firefighters,  and  to 
improve  training  for  firefighters  at  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  designated  the 
week  of  October  9,  1983  as  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  1983:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1983,  designated  by  the  President  as 
Fire  Prevention  Week,  1983,  be  observed 
with  appropriate  activities,  and  that  the 
firefighters  who  have  died  while  performing 
their  official  duties  be  honored  appropriate- 
ly at  the  Annual  National  Observance  Serv- 
ices for  Fallen  Firefighters,  to  be  held  on 
October  16,  1983.  at  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency's  National  Emergency 
Training  Center  campus  in  Emmitsburg. 
Maryland. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  F»resident,  in  the 
last  decade  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  fire  deaths  and  property 
losses.  However,  over  6,000  Americans 
still  lose  their  lives  each  year  in  fires, 
and  more  than  $5  billion  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  each  year  by 
fires. 

The  Nation's  fire  program  has  come 
a  long  way,  Mr.  President.  The  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  within  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  is  committed  to  achieving 
progress  in  the  design  of  firefighter's 
protective  clothing  and  equipment. 
The  National  Fire  Academy,  also 
within  FEMA.  provides  academic  pro- 
grams for  firefighter  education. 

A  special  emphasis  is  placed  by  both 
of  these  agencies  on  improving  the 
role  of  local  fire  service  leaders  as 
equal  partners  in  a  community's  emer- 
gency management  plan  and  program. 
Two  of  the  greatest  fire  protection  ad- 
vances in  recent  years  are  the  promo- 
tion and  acceptance  of  smoke  detec- 
tors—now in  over  70  percent  of  our 
homes— and  the  development  of  fast- 
acting  sprinkler  heads  for  residential 
applications.  Used  together,  these  two 
systems  have  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial to  reduce  dramatically  the  loss  of 
life  and  to  reduce  property  losses  and 
injuries  from  fire. 

Yet.  while  we  applaud  the  advances 
in  devices  which  save  lives  and  proper- 
ty, we  cannot  forget  that  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  for  firefighters 
remains  high.  The  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  who  face 
daily  the  challenge  and  danger  of  pro- 
tecting our  lives  and  property  must 
not  be  forgotten.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  with  my  colleagues 
today  a  resolution,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week,  October  9  to  15.  should 
be  observed  with  appropriate  activities 
and  remembrances.  The  resolution 
also  provides  for  appropriate  honors 
on  October  16  for  firefighters  who 
have  died  while  performing  their  offi- 
cial duties.  These  ceremonies,  the 
annual  national  observance  services 
for  fallen  firefighters,  will  be  held  at 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 


Agency's  National  Emergency  Train- 
ing Center  in  Emmitsburg,  Md.« 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
today  commenting  on  the  President's 
recent  proclamation  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week,  1983.  I  have  long  supported 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  hazards 
of  fire  for  the  simple  reason  our 
Nation  continues  to  have  one  of  the 
worst  fire  safety  records  in  the  indus- 
trialized world. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  estimates  that  some 
7,600  people  are  killed  every  year  in 
the  United  States  by  fire.  In  addition, 
fires  are  responsible  for  230,000  inju- 
ries and  over  $6  billion  in  property 
damages  annually. 

What  is  particularly  sad  about  these 
grim  statistics  is  the  fact  that  a 
method  of  preventing  a  great  deal  of 
this  human  suffering  and  property 
loss  currently  exists.  Studies  have 
shown  that  quick-response  sprinkler 
systems  are  better  than  98-percent  ef- 
fective in  suppressing  fires.  The  addi- 
tion of  inexpensive  smoke  detectors 
should  enhance  the  sprinklers  preven- 
tive capabilities  even  more. 

The  installation  of  quick-response 
sprinkler  systems  also  represents  a  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  the  property  owner 
in  many  cases.  Many  construction 
codes  allow  greater  design  flexibility 
as  well  as  the  use  of  less  expensive  ma- 
terials when  sprinkler  systems  are  also 
installed.  Insurance  companies  also 
often  provide  substantial  premium  dis- 
counts for  fire  insurance  when  a  build- 
ing is  protected  by  a  sprinkler  system. 

Nevertheless,  many  buildings  contin- 
ue to  remain  unprotected  by  either 
sprinkler  systems  or  smoke  detectors. 
The  State  of  Alaska  has  taken  the 
lead  in  encouraging  the  use  of  sprin- 
kler systems  by  allowing  a  2-percent 
reduction  in  the  assessed  value  of  any 
structure  protected  by  a  sprinkler 
system.  The  State  also  provides  low  in- 
terest loans  through  the  small  busi- 
ness loan  program  to  any  property 
owner  who  wishes  to  install  sprinklers. 

The  benefits  garnered  through  fire 
prevention  extend  not  only  to  proper- 
ty owners  but  to  State  and  municipal 
governments  as  well.  Any  improve- 
ment in  fire  safety  may  relieve  some 
of  the  burden  upon  local  governments 
in  providing  fire  protection. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  outstanding  contributions  that 
professional  firefighters  have  made  in 
protecting  us  from  the  hazards  of  fire. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  has  established  a  Fallen 
Firefighters  Memorial  at  the  National 
Emergency  Training  Center  located  in 
Emittsburg.  Md..  which  commemo- 
rates the  actions  of  these  brave  indi- 
viduals and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  them  through  the  years  that  have 
given  their  lives  in  trying  to  protect 
millions  of  Americans  from  the  rav- 


ages of  fire.  Last  year  alone,  122  fire- 
fighters died  in  serving  their  commu- 
nities. I  am  proud  of  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighters and  what  they  have  done  for 
America. 

I  therefore  applaud  the  Presidents 
designation  of  October  9  to  15,  1983.  as 
"Fire  Prevention  Week,"  for  the  recog- 
nition that  it  gives  to  this  serious 
problem.  Increased  awareness  will  not 
only  aid  us  in  better  exploring  the  pre- 
ventive devices  available,  but  it  also 
allows  us  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
firefighters  everywhere  who  protect 
the  people  of  this  Nation  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
President  in  urging  each  person  to 
work  toward  reducing  one  of  our 
greatest  public  safety  problems. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      241-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  GENOCIDE  OF 
THE  ARMENIAN  PEOPLE 
Mr    LEVIN    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Wilson)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  241 
Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  was  con- 
ceived  by   the  Turkish   Ottoman   Govern- 
ment and  implemented  from  1915  to  1923, 
resulting  in  the  extermination  of  one  and  a 
half  million   Armenian  men,   women,   and 
children,  the  deportation  of  an  additional 
five  hundred  thousand  survivors,  and  the 
elimination  of  a  two  thousand  five  hundred- 
year    Armenian    presence    in    its    historic 
homeland;  , 

Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  is  amply 
documented  in  the  Archives  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Austria,  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Great  Britain; 

Whereas  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  organized  and 
led  protests  by  all  nations,  among  them 
Turkey's  allies,  over  Turkey's  program  of 
race  extermination; 

Whereas  an  organization  known  as  Near 
East  Relief,  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress contributed  some  $113,000,000  from 
1915  to  1930  to  aid  the  Armenian  genocide 
survivors  and,  whereas,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  two  thousand  orphans  became  foster 
children  of  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  confirmed  in  Senate  Resolution 
359  dated  May  13,  1920,  which  stated  in 
part  "the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings'conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered' ; 
Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  also  confirmed  in  House  Resolution 
148  which  stated  in  part,  "that  April  24, 
1975  is  hereby  designated  as  National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Mans  Inhumanity  to 
Man'  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  victims  of  genocide, 
especially  those  of  Armenian  ancestry  who 
succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated  in 
1915  and  in  whose  memory  this  date  is  com- 
memorated by  all  Armenians  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world  "; 

Whereas  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
in  a  May   16,   1978.  speech  at  the  White 


House  stated  in  part,  "I  feel  very  deeply 
that  I,  as  President,  ought  to  make  sure 
that  this  (Armenian  genocide)  is  never  for- 
gotten"; ^     . 

Whereas  the  United  States,  during  the 
March  14  and  16,  1979.  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  voted  in  support  of  paragraph  30  in 
a  report  entitled,  "Study  of  the  Questions  of 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide"  which  stated.  "Passing 
to  the  modem  era.  one  may  note  the  exist- 
ence of  relatively  full  documentation  deal- 
ing with  the  massacres  of  Armenians."; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  an  independent  Federal 
agency,  unanimously  resolved  on  April  30, 
1981,  that,  "the  Armenian  genocide  should 
be  included  in  the  Holocaust  Museum  Me- 
morial"; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  in  Proclama- 
tion numbered  4838,  dated  April  22,  1981. 
stated  in  part,  "like  the  genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menians before  it,  and  the  genocide  of  the 
Cambodians  which  followed  it— and  like  too 
many  other  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  holocaust  must 
never  by  forgotten  "; 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide has  been  documented,  affirmed,  and 
reaffirmed  for  over  six  decades;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  acknowledge  these  histori- 
cal events:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  should,  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
recognize  and  take  into  account  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenian  people. 

Sec  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  direct  his 
representatives,  including  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  communicate  at  all  ap- 
propriate times  in  international  forums  the 
abhorrence  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people.  ^  „ 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27.  1983,  Senator  Wilson  and  I  sub- 
mitted Senate  Resolution  124— a  bi- 
partisan resolution  to  reaffirm  the  his- 
torical realities  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. However,  I  am  today  submitting 
an  updated  version  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  nec- 
essary because  of  recent  State  Depart- 
ment inconsistencies  in  U.S.  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide—the first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century  which  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  1.5  million  innocent  victims  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  from  1915 
to  1923.  This  tragic  event,  which  is  re- 
corded by  eyewitness  accounts  in  his- 
torical archives  throughout  the  world, 
documents  the  crime  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenian  nation  and 
people  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment. Whosoever  denies  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  rewriting 
history. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  has  the 
attention  of  Congress  been  so  focused 
on  Armenians  as  it  was  during  a  2- 
week  period  in  April  when  89  Repre- 
sentatives   and    Senators    recognized 


and  honored  the  68th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  This  congres- 
sional participation  took  place  despite 
efforts  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
still  our  voices.  This  congressional  par- 
ticipation also  prompted  the  State  De- 
partment to  correct  a  recent  bureau- 
cratic blunder  that  denied  decades  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. This  correction  should  not  have 
been  necessary  to  make  in  the  first 
place.  But  it  is  a  positive  first  step 
toward  the  State  Department's  tacit 
recognition  of  this  historical  record- 
recognition  of  the  difference  between 
fact  and  fiction. 

The  next  step  should  be  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  updated  version  of 
Senate  Resolution  124.« 


SENATE  RESOLTUION  242-AC- 
CESS  TO  FEDERAL  RECORDS  ON 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  242 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
conjunction  with  such  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  advisable,  is  direct- 
ed to  seek  access,  by  all  available  legal 
means,  including  but  not  limited  to  subpena. 
to  the  following: 

(a)  Any  and  all  records,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  materials,  and  other  evidence  relating 
in  any  way  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  and 

(b)  Any  and  all  records,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  material,  and  other  evidence  relating 
in  any  way  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and 
sealed  by  order  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated 
January  31,  1977,  in  the  cases  of  Lee  v. 
Kelley,  et  oZ.,  Civil  Action  No.  76-1185.  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
v.  Kelley,  et  aL,  Civil  Action  No.  76-1186;  for 
the  confidential  examination  of  the  United 
States  Senate; 

Resolved,  further,  that  if  the  above  items 
and  materials  are  too  voluminous  for  confi- 
dential examination  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  reasonable  time,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  a  Select  Committee  on  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  shall  be  established  to 
summarize  and  present  the  salient  portion 
of  the  material  for  confidential  examination 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  was  not  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  his  opposition  to  H.R.  3706,  the 
King  holiday  bill,  would  produce  sharp 
adverse  reaction.  Feelings  run  high  on 
this  issue,  and  therefore  it  is  doubly 
important  that  we  approach  this 
matter  objectively  and  dispassionately 
and  with  all  due  deliberation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  by  raising 
the  issues  of  how  expensive  a  new  hol- 
iday would  be.  Dr.  King's  questionable 
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vote. 

this  Senator  is  frank 

hat  the  consent  agreement 

to   Wednesday,   postponing 

1  (ill  until  October  18,  is  more 

have  reasonably  hoped 

by  his  engaging  in  ex- 

on  the  Senate  floor. 

the  majority  and  mi- 

for  their  successful  ini- 

at  achieving  comity  and 

with   respect   to   the   time 

on  the  King  bill. 

in  the  spirit  of  rea- 

and     due     deliberation 

at  the  moment,  and  in 

this  spirit  will  continue  to 

here  out,  I  want  to  put 

Senate  another  proposal  in 

with  the  King  bill.  Again, 

hope  that  this  propos- 

to  a  more  deliberate 

consideration    of    this 

the  Senate.  The  proposal  is 

with  the  unanimous 

agreement      entered      into 


SI  icere 
cor  tribute 
ef  fee  tive 


coi  isistent 


Pre  sident. 


ass  relations 


while   I   anticipated 
persons  would  not  listen 
mind  to  the  detailed  dis- 
Dr.  King's  philosophy  and 
which    this    Senator    dis- 
the  floor  on  Monday,  I  find 
:hat  no  one  has  yet  attempt- 
a  point-for-point  rebuttal 
ual  situation.  I  think  that  I 
in  a  reasoned  and  carefully 
way.  the  history  of  Dr. 
with  persons  clear- 
with    the    Communist 
United  States, 
clear  in  my  remarks,  I  do 
tvidence  that  Dr.  King  him- 
a    Communist.    The    facts 
prjesented  do  show  clearly  that 
his    closest    advisers    were 
of    the    Communist 
closely  identified  with  fur- 
objectives  of  the  Commu- 
of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Senator  from  North 
that    these    facts    must    be 
fully  in  any  consideration 
pifcposal  to  make   Dr.   King's 


m(  mbers 


the 


birthday  a  national  holiday.  Even  if 
many  approve  very  enthusiastically  of 
some  aspects  of  Dr.  King's  work,  I  do 
not  see  how  Dr.  King's  ideological  as- 
sociates and  activists  can  be  disregard- 
ed as  merely  a  negative  influence.  By 
making  his  birthday  a  holiday,  we  are 
holding  up  Dr.  King  as  a  role  model 
for  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  if  Dr.  King's  behavior,  in 
its  entirety,  is  not  worthy  of  his  being 
a  role  model  for  the  young,  then  the 
Senate  will  be  doing  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  United  States  and  to  future 
generations  in  virtually  canonizing 
this  individual. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  may  be 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  my 
evidence.  I  would  like  to  see  at  least 
some  attempt  to  deal  with  that  evi- 
dence honestly  and  on  its  merits.  But 
if  no  one  is  willing  to  do  that,  there 
are  other  sources  from  which  compe- 
tent evidence  may  be  obtained.  If  the 
Senate  is  not  willing  to  examine  my 
own  evidence,  then  perhaps  Senators 
will  be  willing  to  examine  evidence 
that  comes  from  other  sources.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  propose  to  move,  on 
October  18,  that  the  bill  be  committed 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  hear- 
ings, a  thorough  review  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  a  comprehensive  report  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  if 
the  Senate  carefully  considers  the 
gravity  of  the  King  holiday  bill  and 
the  scant  deliberation  given  it  thus  far 
by  this  Congress,  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  before  acting  on  it  further. 
On  balance,  there  really  is  no  other  re- 
sponsible course. 

However,  as  has  been  evident  since 
early  this  week,  there  does  exist  in  the 
major  news  media  a  uniform  hyper- 
sensitivity with  regard  to  Dr.  King 
which  cannot  help  but  intimidate  even 
seasoned  Senators.  A  good  example  of 
this  occurred  when  I  met  with  the 
news  media  outside  on  the  Senate 
steps  after  the  debate.  It  was  apparent 
to  anyone  present  that  the  media  rep- 
resentatives were  livid  that  anyone 
had  had  the  temerity  to  say  Dr.  King 
did  not  deserve  a  national  holiday.  A 
raw  nerve  had  obviously  been  struck 
by  my  putting  detailed  documentation 
of  Dr.  King's  far  left  associations  and 
activities  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Dispassionate  and  objective 
journalism  vanished  as  quickly  as 
straightfoward  criticism  of  Dr.  King 
was  delivered.  I  learned  that  day  that 
there  are  indeed  sacred  cows  in  our 
time  which  are  not  to  be  touched  lest 
one  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
of  American  high  journalism. 

Because  of  this  media  factor,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  and  intimida- 
tion it  brings,  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
that  reason  will  prevail  and  the 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  committee 
adopted.  Instead,  the  motion  may  well 
be    rejected    out    of    hand,    and    the 


Senate  begin  again  a  stampede  toward 
passage.  In  such  event,  I  intend  to  put 
the  issues  that  would  have  been  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  before  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  substantial  documentary  evi- 
dence concerning  Dr.  King  in  the  pos- 
session of  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Everyone  in  Wash- 
ington knows  that  these  materials 
exist.  Many  of  them  were  ordered  and 
gathered  under  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  brother 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Transcripts  of  tape  recordings  of  Dr. 
King  circulated  on  official  levels 
throughout  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. There  are  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington today  who  actually  had  or  may 
still  have  official  access  to  these  mate- 
rials. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  are 
those  materials  that  were  locked  up 
for  50  years  by  a  Federal  district  judge 
here  in  Washington  in  1977.  They  are 
under  court-ordered  seal  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  until  the  year  2027. 
They  are  apparently  so  incriminating 
that  the  groups  favorable  to  Dr.  King 
have  a  real  fear  of  their  being  made 
public. 

What  is  not  widely  known,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  according  to  reliable 
sources  available  to  my  staff,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  have 
had  and  presumably  still  have  exten- 
sive investigative  files  on  Dr.  King 
that  are  not  under  any  protective 
court  order.  My  staff  has  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  intelligence  agencies 
may  have  files  on  Dr.  King  as  well. 
Again,  the  materials  were  compiled 
primarily  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  before 
us  this  strange  specter.  On  the  one 
hand.  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  en- 
acting a  national  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  with  not  1  minute  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  matter  and 
with  a  corresponding  lack  of  evidence 
available  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
tensive evidence  on  Dr.  King  is  now— 
this  day— in  the  possession  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  say  under 
these  conditions  that,  if  the  Senate 
fails  to  commit  the  King  bill  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  October  18,  it 
will  have  proceeded  ostrich-like  to 
create  a  holiday  for  a  man  about 
whom  such  information  existed  but 
which  was  blissfully  ignored.  Needless 
to  say,  the  judgment  of  the  country 
and  of  history  will  not  be  kind  to  such 
slipshod,  incomplete,  and  irresponsible 
legislative  practice. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  guard  against 
such  an  eventuality  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  Senate  resolution  aimed  at 
getting  access  for  the  whole  Senate  to 
the  materials  on  Dr.  King  now  in  the 
possession  of  various  executive  agen- 


cies. If  the  King  bill  is  not  committed 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  intend 
to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion in  some  form  prior  to  the  vote  on 
final  passage.  Then,  should  the  Senate 
decline  to  adopt  this  resolution  seek- 
ing access  to  the  King  materials,  it  will 
be  doing  so  directly,  not  indirectly, 
and  it  will  be  plain  to  the  American 
public  that  the  Senate  is  not  just  bliss- 
fully but  also  willfully  and  deliberate- 
ly ignoring  the  available  evidence. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Senate 
legal  counsel,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
to  seek  access  to  all  the  King  materials 
in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FBI,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, and  the  intelligence  agencies 
for  confidential  examination  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  I  stress  that  the  ex- 
amination sought  is  confidential.  This 
was  done  in  an  effort  to  bend  over 
backward  to  accommodate  concerns 
about  national  security  and  undue 
public  exposure  of  Dr.  King's  private 
life. 

The  resolution  makes  available  sub- 
penas  if  necessary,  but  in  most  cases  it 
is  not  expected  they  will  be  needed. 
The  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations, for  example,  gained 
access  in  1978  to  the  materials  in  the 
National  Archives  on  Dr.  King  with 
the  help  of  the  Justice  Department 
without  resort  to  a  subpena.  The 
judge  modified  his  order  to  permit 
access,  although  it  is  not  certain  how 
many  records  and  materials  will  be 
turned  up  by  this  process,  in  the  event 
they  are  voluminous  the  resolution 
contains  a  provision  to  establish  a 
select  committee  to  summarize  and 
present  the  salient  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials for  confidential  examination  by 
the  Senate.  The  majority  and  minority 
leaders  would  determine  whether  they 
are  too  voluminous  for  review  in  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  will, 
either  through  committee  or  as  a 
whole,  examine  the  King  materials,  it 
will  discharge  a  singulary  important 
responsibility.  It  will,  in  effect,  be  put- 
ting down  a  straight  stick  alongside 
one  that  now  appears  crooked,  and  the 
American  public  will  be  left  with  no 
doubts  about  whether  the  Senate  fully 
performed  its  duties  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  243- 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S.  Res.  243 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  the  maximum  number 
of  copies  of  a  Senate  document  (S.  Doc.  98- 
16)  entitled  •Dangerous  Stalemate:  Super- 
power Relations  in  Autumn  1983— A  Report 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2310  AND  2311 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2310 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
KHMER  ROUGE  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  promot- 
ing, sustaining,  or  augmenting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  capacity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
or  any  of  its  members  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Kampuchea  or 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

(b)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
were  obligated  but  not  expended  for  activi- 
ties having  the  purpose  or  effect  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Amendment  No.  2311 

At  the  bottom  of  page  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
KHMER  ROUGE  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

Sec  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  promot- 
ing sustaining  or  augmenting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  capacity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
or  any  of  its  members  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Kampuchea  or 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

(b)  (1)  All  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
were  obligated  but  not  expended  for  activi- 
ties having  the  purpose  or  effect  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2312 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1529)  to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbal- 
ance in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  to  enable  milk  produc- 
ers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out 
a  coordinated  program  of  dairy  prod- 
uct promotion,  to  adjust  the  support 
levels  for  the  1983  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  to  make  modifica- 
tions in  the  tobacco  production  adjust- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

BARTER  OF  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Sec  124.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
change or  barter,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  under  the  provisions  of  law  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b),  commodities  (espe- 
cially dairy  products)  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials, 
goods,  and  equipment  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are— 

(1)  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b 
(h)), 

(2)  section  310  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-480,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
1692),  and 

(3)  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431). 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2313 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  20,  line  21.  insert  "and  on  all  milk 
and  milk  products  imported  into  the  United 
Slates"  after  "use". 

On  page  27,  line  5,  insert  "and  each  person 
importing  milk  or  milk  products  into  the 
United  States  "  after  "the  producer  ". 

On  page  27,  line  7.  insert  "or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof"  after  "hundredweights". 

On  page  27,  line  8,  insert  "or  imported  by 
the  importer"  after  "producer". 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2314 
Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  out 
all  that  follows  through  line  17  on  page  40 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dairy  Farmer  Protection  Act  of  1983". 
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Subtitle  A-  ■ 
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Dairy  Production  Stabilization 

PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201 

,  Act  of   1949  (7  U.S.C. 

Lmende<i  to  read  as  follows: 

price  of  milk  shall  be  support- 
less   than   $11.85   per   hundred- 
iiilk  containing  3.67  per  centum 


Tie 


jrice  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  mil4"- 

(d)  Subse;tion  (d)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  is  repea  led. 

MINIMUM  PflCE  FOR  CLASS  I  MILK  UNDER  MILK 
MARKETING  ORDERS 

Section  8c(5)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 

Act,  as  amended  and  reen- 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5)(A)),  is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

sentence:  "Notwithstanding 

jrovision  of  this  section,  in  the 

and  its  products,  orders  issued 

this  section  shall  fix.  or  provide 

fixing,  the  minimum  price  for 

as  class  I  milk  under  this 

it  no  less  than  $12.56  per  hun- 


the 
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SupTiTLE  B— Dairy  Report 

REPORT 

Not  later  than  July  1,  1984,  the 

F  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 

on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 

and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 

1  lutrition,   and   Forestry   of   the 

riport  on  the  effect  of  applying, 

standards  similar  to  the  current 

;  tandards  for  fluid  milk  products 

consumer  form,  as  they  would 
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consumer  consumption  trends 
capita  consumption; 

augmentation,  particularly 
older  Americans; 
.anting    improved    interagency 
of  minimum  standards  to  pre- 
jr  fraud  and  deception; 
le  component  pricing  for  pro- 


lulti  ?1 


reduced  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


con  listency 


of      product      quality 
the  year  and  between  market- 
of  the  United  States:  and 
prices. 


CHKFEE  (AND  JEPSEN) 
A^  ENDMENT  NO.  2315 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jepsen)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1529.  supra;  as  follows: 

7,  line  12,  strike  out  "Except  as 

subparagraph  (D). "  and  insert 

thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provid- 

subparagraph  and  subparagraph 


ducer  is  such  that  such  producer  would  not 
elect  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  level  of  such  reduction  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  encourage  such  producer  to  enter 
into  such  contract. 


7.  line  21,  insert  after  the  period 

new    sentence:    "The    total 

payments  that  a  milk  producer 

in  a  year  under  this  subpara- 

not  exceed  the  greater  of  $85,000 

assessment  (not  including  the 

for   dairy   promotion)   paid   by 

in  that  year." 
line  11.  insert  "(i) "  after  "(E)". 
9.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 


tie 


Secretary  determines  that  the 

equired  under  subparagraph  (B) 

of  milk  marketed  by  a  pro- 


HATPIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2316 

Mr,  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Rxjdman,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983,  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1985.  the  price  of 
milk  shall  be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  $12.40  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  milkfat.  except 
that— 

"(i)  if  on  October  1.  1984.  and  thereafter 
on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal-year  quarter, 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  such  date  net 
price-support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  would  be  more  than  six  and  one 
half  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  the  price-support  rate  in 
effect  on  such  date  in  the  amount  of  20 
cents  per  hundredweight,  but  in  no  event 
may  the  Secretary  reduce  the  price-support 
rate  below  the  rate  equivalent  to  $11.40  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milkfat;  or 

"(ii)  if  on  October  1,  1984.  or  thereafter  on 
the  first  day  of  any  fiscal-year  quarter  the 
Secretary  determines  that  during  the  three 
fiscal-year  quarters  preceding  such  date  net 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  were  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
annual  equivalent  of  six  and  one  half  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  estimates  that 
for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
such  day  net  price-support  purchases  of 
milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will  be  six  and 
one  half  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  or 
less,  and  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs, 
the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  price-sup- 
port rate  in  effect  on  such  date  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight but  not  more  than  20  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

"(B)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk. 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date 
which  occurs  two  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "59  cents"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "30  cents". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  in  carrying  out 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight to  be  made  in  the  price  received  on 
all  milk  marketed  in  the  United  States  for 
commercial  use  by  producers  who  produce 
any  quantity  of  milk,  process  such  quantity 
into  consumer  packages,  and  market  such 
packages.". 

On  page  5,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"made  using  funds  otherwise  available  to 
the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation"   and 


insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reduced  among  pro- 
ducers participating  in  the  milk  diversion 
program  on  a  pro  rate  basis". 

On  page  6.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31.  1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  which  occurs  two  years  after  such 
date  of  enactment". 

On  page  7.  line  12,  strike  out  "Except  as 
provide  in  subparagraph  (D),"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subpara- 
graph, paragraph  (2)(C),  and  subparagraph 
(D).". 

On  page  7,  line  21,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  total 
amount  of  payments  that  a  milk  producer 
may  receive  in  a  year  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  not  exceed  $100,000.". 
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ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2317 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr,  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Boren)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  I.  insert  a  new  section 
and  number  appropriately: 

"Sec  .  The  minimum  limitation  of 
1,250.000.000  pounds  proviced  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  is 
hereby  suspended  for  1984  and  1985." 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2318 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1529,  supra; 
as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  2.  line  9.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  102.". 

(2)  On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  enactment  of 
such  Act". 

(3)  On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  September  30,  1985,  the  price  of". 

(4)  On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
the  date  following  by  fifteen  months  the 
date  established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diversion  program  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  but  not 
later  than  March  31,  1985.". 

(5)  On  page  3.  line  3  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(6)  On  page  3.  line  12  strike  out  "shall" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(7)  On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  out  "shall" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(8)  On  page  4,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1984,"  on  line  5,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983  and  ending  on  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  milk  diversion  program  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,". 

(9)  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  9  through 
line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "duction 
of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  received  on  all  milk  marketed  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
use:  Provided,  That  enactment  of  the  Dairy 


Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  shall 
not  affect  in  any  manner  the  collection  or 
enforcement  of  any  deduction  from  the 
price  of  milk  previously  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  as  in  effect 
for  any  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reduction 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  as  added  by 
section  102(a)  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1983.". 

(10)  On  page  4,  strike  out  line  23  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Fund  are"  on  page  5, 
line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  To  the 
extent  that  funds  collected  under  this  para- 
graph are". 

(11)  On  page  5,  line  18,  insert  "as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983, 
but  no  later  than  January  1,  1984,"  immedi- 
ately after  "shall". 

(12)  On  page  5,  line  23,  strike  out  "period 
beginning"    and   all   that   follows   through 

■1984."  on  line  2,  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'fifteen  month  period  beginning 
with  a  date  determined  by  the  Secretary 
(not  earlier  than  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983,  nor  later  than  January  1,  1984)". 

(13)  On  page  6,  strike  out  line  22  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4,  page  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'sold, 
leased,  or  otherwise  transferred  to  another 
person  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983, 
unless  such  cattle  are  sold  for  slaughter  or 
sold  or  transferred  to  another  producer  with 
respect  to  whom  there  is  in  effect  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  to  the  extent  deemed  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  diversion  program, 
permit  the  sale  of  registered,  purebred 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  based  on  a  history  of  such  sales  by 
the  producer;". 

(14)  On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section,  including 
simple  interest  payable  at  a  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  of  its  borrowings 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  commenc- 
ing on". 

(15)  On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon, 
and  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided,  That  no  payment 
may  be  made  for  any  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  greater  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
the  producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period;". 

(16)  On  page  9,  line  6.  strike  out  "and  . 
and  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ^..        , 

"(iii)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  oi 
milk,  marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  pro- 
ducer who.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1983;  and". 

(17)  On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  •(iil) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(iv)". 

(18)  On  page  9,  line  11,  insert  ",  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  or  procedures  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary, "  after  "may". 

(19)  On  page  9.  line  15.  strike  out  "para- 
graph and  the  Secretary""  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "paragraph.  In  the 
event  of  such  modifications,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  required  reduction  among 


all  contracts  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  serve  to  reduce  future  dairy 
surpluses:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  such  reduction  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  region  or  area.". 

(20)  On  page  10,  strike  out  line  2  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  on  line  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "marketing  histo- 
ry shall  be  the  marketings  of  milk  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
1981-1982  milk  marketing  year  (October  1 
through  September  30)  or,  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  the  average  marketings  of 
milk  by  the  producer  during  the  1980-1981 
and  the  1981-1982  milk  marketing  years.". 

(21)  On  page  10,  line  13.  strike  out  ""or 
manmade  disaster '"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ""disaster  or  other  condition". 

(22)  On  page  10.  line  16,  strike  out  "The 
Secretary  "  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
21. 

(23)  On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  "card". 

(24)  On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  21 
through  23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
producer.". 

(25)  On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  2  through 
19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Allotment 
Act.". 

(26)  On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  out  "graph 
(2)  through  (5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
'"graphs  (2)  and  (3)". 

(27)  On  page  19,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  section  201(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  requiring  notice  and  other  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  in  rulemaking 
contained  in  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2319 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1529.  supra;  as  fol- 


On  page  44.  line  7.  strike  out  "(17  U.S.C. 
1445-2(a))"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(7 
U.S.C.  1445-2(a))". 

On  page  44,  line  8.  strike  out  "(1)  in  para- 
graph (1).  striking  out '.  except  that". 

On  page  44.  line  18.  strike  out  "1983  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1938". 

On  page  44.  line  23.  strike  out  "price-sup- 
port" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "price  sup- 
port". 

On  page  46.  line  9.  strike  out  "'the'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this". 

On  page  48.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "any 
person  knowingly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  conditions  for  forfeiture 
specified  in  such  paragraph  exist ". 

On  page  49,  line  19,  insert  a  semicolon  im- 
mediately before  "and  ". 

On  page  51,  strike  out  lines  11  through  19. 

On  page  51.  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec.  212" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  211". 

On  page  52.  line  9.  strike  out  "Sec.  213" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  212'. 

On  page  53,  strike  out  lines  1  through  15. 


lows: 

On  page  3,  line  25,  insert  "than "  after 
"less'". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "prerscribed" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed". 

On  page  20,  line  9.  strike  out  "is"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  28,  line  18,  strike  out  "prinicpal " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "principal". 

On  page  29,  line  14.  strike  out  "informa- 
tioin"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "informa- 
tion". 

On  page  31.  line  16.  strike  out  "milk  fluid  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fluid  milk". 

On  page  34.  line  8,  strike  out  "thrity"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty". 

On  page  37,  line  3,  strike  out  "were"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "where". 

On  page  38.  line  8,  strike  out  "and 
Cotton". 

On  page  39,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  17  on  page  40. 

On  page  40.  line  23.  strike  out  "1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(f)". 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  5  through  9. 

On  page  41,  line  10,  strike  out  "(2) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  41,  line  13,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  42,  line  4,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  42,  line  U,  strike  out  "kind  of 
such"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind 
of". 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 


EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION 

AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2320 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1035)  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementa- 
tion of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

STATE  PROGRAM  DESIGN 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35;  20  U.S.C.  3801  et 
seq.)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"the  Act ")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Program  Design.— State  agency  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1,  2,  and  3.  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
in  accordance  with  section  554(a)(2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definitions  of  agricultural  activity',  "cur- 
rently migratory  child",  and  fishing  activity' 
which  were  in  effect  on  June  30.  1982.  in 
regulations  prescribed  under  subpart  1  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  No  additional 
definition  of  migratory  agricultural  worker' 
or  migratory  fisherman'  may  be  applied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  such  subpart  1.". 

(b)  Section  555  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Evaluation.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall— 

"■(1)  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  chapter  at  least 
every  two  years  and  shall  make  public  the 
results  of  that  evaluation;  and 

"(2)  collect  data  on  the  race.  age.  and 
gender  of  children  served  by  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter  and  on  the 
number  of  children  served  by  grade-level 
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(4)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
by  inserting  before  the  semi- 

and  the  following:  "and  that 
such  evaluation  will  be  consid- 
agency  in  the  improvement  of 

and  projects  assisted  under 
and". 


FLEXIBOfTY  TO  CONTINUE  TITLE  I  TYPE 
EXPENOITURES 

556  of  the  Act  is  further 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection: 

Educational  Agency  Discre- 
Notw^thstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
a  local  educational  agency  shall 
discretion  to  make  educational  decl- 
are consistent  with  achieving 
of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
sulwect  on.  as  follows: 

educational  agency  may.  with 
of    the    State    educational 
as   eligible    (and   serve) 
attendance  areas  with  substantially 
nun  bers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
de^ived  children  before  school  al- 
ias with  higher  concentrations 
from  low-income  families,  but 
shall  not  permit  the  provision 
more  school  attendance  areas 
itherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
State  educational  agency  finds 
proposal    will    not    substantially 
pelivery  of  compensatory  educa- 
te educationally  deprived  chil- 
low-income  families  in  project 
by    the    local    educational 


des  ignate 


o 


I  age  ncy  i 


received   under  this  chapter 

for  educationally  deprived  chil- 

in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 

'ligible  school   attendance   area 

tpoportion  of  children  from  low- 

ies  in  average  daily  attendance 

is  substantially  equal  to  the 

of  such  children  in  an  eligible 

area  of  such  agency, 
eligible  school  attendance  area 
school  was  so  designated  in  ac- 
section  556(b)(1)(A)  in  either 
fiscal  years,  it  may  con- 
so  designated  for  a  single  addi- 
year  even  though  it  does  not 
accordance      with      section 


wth 


"(4)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  funds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

••(5)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  in  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

■•(6)  The  local  educational  agency  is  not 
required  to  use  funds  under  this  chapter  to 
serve  educationally  deprived  children  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance  if  such  children 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  sources, 
services  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as 
would  otherwise  be  provided  under  this 
chapter. 

•■(7)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a 
project  designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  in  that  school  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  section). 

•(8)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  time,  whichever 
is  less.". 

parental  involvement 
Sec  4.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(e)  Parental  Involvement.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  the  assurances 
given  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  with  re- 
spect to  consultation  with  parents  of  partici- 
pating children.  (1)  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  convene  annually  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  all  parents  of  eligible  stu- 
dents shall  be  invited,  to  explain  to  parents 
the  programs  and  activities  provided  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  chapter, 
and  (2)  if  parents  desire  further  activities, 
the  local  educational  agency  may.  upon  re- 
quest, provide  reasonable  support  for  such 
activities.". 


AREAS  FOR  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Sec.  5.  Section  557(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  •(!)."  immediately  after 
••556(b)". 

APPLICATION  OF  NONSUPPLANTING  RULE  TO 
STATES 

Sec  6.  Section  558(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  its  State 
level  programs  or  a"  before  '•local  educa- 
tional agency  ■  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec  7.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

••For  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c),  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  for— 

••(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency, 

'•(2)  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 

••(3)  certain  State  phase-in  programs  as 
described  in  section  131(d)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.". 

OVERLAP  IN  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES 

Sec  8.  Section  558(e)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ••In  any  State"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •"Notwithstanding  section 
111(a)(3)(C)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  in  any  State". 

PHASEOUT  AND  TRANSITION  EXPENSES 

Sec  9.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: •Until  September  30.  1983.  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  phasing  out 
programs  described  in  section  561(a)  and  in 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter."". 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
563(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "•not  to 
exceed". 

AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  OF  SMALL  LEA'S 

Sec  U.  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  sentence:  ""Notwithstand- 
ing  section  1755  of  this  Act,  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5,000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

requirement  for  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  LEA 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec  12.  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•"Sec  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 


of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  13.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••subchapter". 

STATE  RULEMAKING 

Sec  14.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  State  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law.  applicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  State  interpreta- 
tion of  any  Federal  law.  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  indentified  as  a  State-im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec  15.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'on  the  record"  in  the 
first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  •A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec  16.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional ab'ency"  after  'A  State  educational 
agency". 

APPLICATION  OF  GEPA 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  specified  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

••(3)  Section  427  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  556(b)(3)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  556(a)  and  564(b)  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(5)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

••(6)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

"(7)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ments. ^ 

•(c)  Sections  434.  435.  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 


to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Section  406A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  re- 
sponsibility of  States  to  furnish  informa- 
ton),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragrphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

Sec  18.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  142(a)  by  striking  out  'sub- 
part 3  of  part  A,  other  than  sections  122, 
123.  and  126(d)  thereof"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •section  556 
(other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  section 
558  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981";  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a),  by  striking 
out  'subpart  3  of  part  A.  other  than  sec- 
tions 122,  123,  125,  126(d).  and  126(e)  there- 
of" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (O)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TITLE  I  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  553  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  ""Sec  553.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  more  than  14.6 


(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1003(a)(1) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•Act"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 

Sec  22.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

••NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION  ASSISTED  UNDER  THIS  CHAPTER 

•Sec  559.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  national  assessment  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation assisted  under  this  chapter,  through 
independent  studies  and  analysis  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  The  assess- 
ment shall  include  descriptions  and  assess- 
ments of  the  impact  of  (1)  services  deliv- 
ered. (2)  recipients  of  services.  (3)  back- 
ground and  training  of  teachers  and  staff, 
(4)  allocation  of  funds  (to  school  sites).  (5) 
coordination  with  other  programs,  (6)  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  on  student's  basic  and 
higher  order  academic  skills,  school  attend- 
ance, and  future  education,  and  (7)  a  nation- 
al profile  of  the  way  in  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  implement  activities  de- 
scribed under  section  556(b).  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section  in 
January  and  July  of  1986.  and  a  final  report 
shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1.  1987. 

■•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  such  reports  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  review  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  before  their  trans- 


per  centum  of  such  amount  for  each  of  the     mittal  to  the  Congress,  but  the  President 
fiscal  years  1983  and  19C4  shall  be  available  "  '  '"""  ' 

to  carry  out  programs  described  in  sections 
141,  146,  and  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  After  the 
allocations  for  programs  operated  by  Slate 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  such  Act  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  this  chapter  as  the  amount  avail- 
able for  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1980  bore 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  1 
of  such  Act  in  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(b)(1)  Section  514(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)". 

extension  of  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TITLE  VII 
OF  ESEA 

Sec  20.  Section  528  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  21.  (a)  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nonpublic"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it"'. 


and  the  Secretary  may  make  such  addition- 
al recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  From  amounts  otherwise  available  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$4,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1987.  shall 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 

IMPACT  AID 

Sec  23.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  eighty-first 
Congress)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  of  payments  made  on  the 
basis  of  entitlements  established  under  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  and  4  after  March  31,  1983.  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  Act  which  places  any  additional  restric- 
tion on  payments  based  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  children  counted  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  such  restriction 
shall  be  applied,  in  the  case  of  any  State 
(other  than  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States)  within  which  there  is  only 
one  local  educational  agency,  by  treating 
each  administrative  school  district  within 
such  State  as  a  local  educational  agency 
(solely  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  such  payments).". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  24.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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south  3  degrees  19  minutes  east  417.22  feet     Church  Road  proceed  South  50  degrees,  32 
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to   the 
provement 
mentary 
1965  shall 
(b)  With 
July  1.  198; 
recipient  of 
solidation 
shall  be 
in  violation 
if  such  funqs 
ance  with 
date  of 
ance  with 


Ediication   Consolidation   and   Im- 
Jct  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
Secondary  Education  Act  of 
effective  July  1.  1983. 
:  espect  to  the  period  beginning 
and  ending  June  30.  1983.  no 
funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
4nd    Improvement   Act   of   1981 
to  have  expended  such  funds 
of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
are  expended  either  in  accord- 
s4ch  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
ena  itment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
si  ich  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 


and 
b(i 


held 


smXll  business  act 
amendments 


NUNN 

Mr. 
an 

amend  th( 
Small 
1958,  and 
lows: 

At  the 


BYIID 
amendj  nent 


Bu  siness 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2321 

(for  Mr.  NuNN)  proposed 

to  the  bill  (S.  1323)  to 

Small  Business  Act  and  the 

Investment    Act    of 

for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 


b€  fore 


pi  oceeds 


Sec.  5.  Se(  t 
ness  Investment 
inserting 
of  the  follotft' 
ministratioi 
guarantee 
the  small 
ship  intere^ 
with  the 
to  subsection 
cause  one 
relatives 
either  the 
property: 
wife,  husbajid 
ther.  That 
has  determined 
such   ownefship 
and  the 
tially  bene$t 
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er*l  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

DEVELC^MENT  COMPANY  DEBENTURES 

ion  503(a)(2)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
the  period  at  the  end  there- 
ing:   ':  Provided,  That  the  Ad- 
_  shall  not  decline  to  issue  such 
uhen  the  ownership  interests  of 
ijusiness  concern  and  the  owner- 
of  the  property  to  be  financed 
of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
..  (b)(1)  are  not   identical   be- 
more  of  the  following  classes  of 
e    an    ownership    interest    in 
small   business  concern  or  the 
ather.    mother,    son.    daughter, 
._.  brother,  sister;  Provided  fur- 
I  he  Administrator  or  his  designee 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  that 
interest,   such   guarantee. 

of  such  loan,  will  substan- 

the  small  business  concern". 


pri  ceeds 


DEFEllSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
EXTENSION 


B./KER 


ttie 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2322 

proposed   an   amend- 

amendment  of  the  House 

(S.  1852)  to  extend  the  expi- 

of  the  Defense  Production 

as  follows: 

all  after  the  enacting  clause 
n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
lirst  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of 
Production   Act   of   1950   (50 
2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
30,  1983"  and  inserting  in 
•September  30.  1988". 
.)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Defense 
Act    of    1950    (50    U.S.C.    App. 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following: 
[uarantee   may   be   entered   into 
section  only  if  the  President  de- 


t  lat— 

guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
ir  aterial.  or  the  performance  of  a 
tltt  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 

without  the  guarantee.  United  States 
( Einnot  reasonably  be  expected  to 


provide  the  capability  for  the  needed  mate- 
rial or  service  in  a  timely  manner: 

••(C)  the  guarantee  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive, expedient,  and  practical  alternative  for 
meeting  the  need: 

••(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  is  reasonably  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  national  defense,  including  the 
output  to  be  established  through  the  guar- 
antee: and 

••(E)  the  material  or  service  of  the  guaran- 
teed contract  has  been  identified  in  a  speci- 
fication agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2092)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  •.  and  (3)  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  President  deteijnines 
that— 

••(A)  the  loan  is  for  the  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity, the  development  of  a  technological 
process,  or  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense: 

•■(B>  without  the  loan.  United  States  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  the  needed  capacity,  technological 
processes  or  materials  in  a  timely  manner: 

■•(C)  the  loan  is  the  most  cost-effective, 
expedient,  and  practical  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  need: 

■•(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  domestic 
industrial  capability  which  is  reasonably  de- 
termined to  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense, including  the  output  to  be  established 
through  the  loan;  and 

■•(E)  the  material  or  service  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  specification  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  borrower". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following;  •The  President 
may  not  execute  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that— 

••(1)  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense: 

••(2)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section.  United  States  indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  mineral, 
metal,  or  material  in  a  timely  manner; 

••(3)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need; 

••(4)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  mineral,  metal,  or  material 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  of  do- 
mestic industrial  capability  which  is  reason- 
ably determined  to  be  available  for  national 
defense,  including  the  output  to  be  estab- 
lished through  the  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment, or  other  action:  and 

••(5)  the  mineral,  metal  or  material  has 
been  identified  in  a  specification  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  the  contractor.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(e)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■•(e)(1)  Except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  a  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  guarantee  is  intended 
to  correct  has  been  identified  in  the  budget, 
or  amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
the  President  demonstrating  that  the 
budget  submission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  if  guarantees  to  correct  such  in- 


dustrial  resource  shortfall   have  been   au- 
thorized by  law."". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2092(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(2)  no  such  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section,  except  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  loan  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or 
amendments  thereto,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  demonstrating  that  the  budget 
submission  is  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
unless  such  loans  to  correct  such  industrial 
shortfall  have  been  authorized  by  law". 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2093(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  during 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  take  no  action  under  authority  of  this 
section  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  budget,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrating  that  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  unless  actions 
to  correct  such  industrial  resource  shortfall 
have  been  authorized  by  law."". 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  LAND 


ROLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2323 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  566)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  certain  land  con- 
veyed to  the  South  Carolina  Commis- 
sion of  Forestry,  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  land  to  such  Commis- 
sion; as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  all  that  follows 
through  page  4,  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "That,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 2.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
lease, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  following  described  tracts  of 
land,  the  condition  contained  in  the  deed 
dated  June  28.  1955.  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  South  Carolina 
State  Commission  of  Forestry,  conveying 
certain  tracts  of  land,  of  which  such  de- 
scribed tracts  of  land  are  a  part,  to  such 
Commission,  which  requires  that  the  tracts 
of  land  conveyed  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses and  revert  back  to  the  United  States 
should  the  tracts  of  land  cease  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes: 

••(a)  A  tract  of  land  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 1.99  acres  in  Sumter  County.  South 
Carolina,  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows; Beginning  at  an  iron  pipe  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Old  Kings  Highway  and 
being  south  18  degrees  and  35  minutes  east 
and  2519.2  feet  from  Manchester  State 
Forest    monument    number    2314;    thence 


south  3  degrees  19  minutes  east  417.22  feet 
to  an  iron  pipe;  thence  south  86  degrees  41 
minutes  west  208.64  feet  to  an  iron  pipe: 
thence  north  3  degrees  19  minutes  west 
199.97  feet  to  an  iron  pipe:  thence  north  3 
degrees  32  minutes  west  214.05  feet  to  an 
iron  pipe:  thence  north  85  degrees  47  min- 
utes east  209.27  feet  to  an  iron  pipe,  the 
same  being  the  point  of  beginning. 

'•(b)  A  tract  of  land  corisisting  of  approxi- 
mately 22.715  acres  in  Sumter  County. 
South  Carolina,  more  particularly  described 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  center  line  of  the  Burnt  Gin 
Road  with  the  center  line  of  Wedgelake 
Drive  proceed  South  64  degrees,  41  minutes 
East  a  distance  of  63.16  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning.  Proceed  thence  South  88  degrees 
0  minutes  East  a  distance  of  1454.56  feet  to 
an  iron  pin.  thence  South  18  degrees.  57 
minutes  west  a  distance  of  1059.17  feet  to  an 
iron  pin.  thence  North  62  degrees.  15  min- 
utes West  a  distance  of  367.24  feet  to  a 
corner,  thence  along  the  arc  of  a  curve  to 
the  right  having  a  radius  of  1031.31  feet  a 
distance  of  197.10  feet  to  a  corner,  thence 
North  51  degrees,  18  minutes  West  a  dis- 
tance of  107.80  feet  to  a  comer,  thence 
along  the  arc  of  a  curve  to  the  left  having  a 
radius  of  637.49  feet  a  distance  of  202.13  feet 
to  a  comer,  thence  North  69  degrees,  28 
minutes  West  a  distance  of  167.47  feet  to  a 
corner,  thence  along  the  arc  of  a  curve  to 
the  right  having  a  radius  of  581.69  feet  a 
distance  of  146.19  feet  to  a  corner,  thence 
North  55  degrees.  04  minutes  West  a  dis- 
tance of  163.98  feet  to  a  corner,  thence 
North  18  degrees,  10  minutes  West  a  dis- 
tance of  39.99  feet  to  a  corner,  thence  along 
the  arc  of  a  curve  to  the  left  having  a  radius 
of  781.17  feet  a  distance  of  215.48  feet  to  a 
corner,  thence  North  02  degrees,  00  minutes 
East  a  distance  of  107.84  feet  to  a  corner, 
thence  North  47  degrees  00  minutes  East  a 
distance  of  42.50  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. ,    ,, 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
release  the  condition  referred  to  in  section  1 
of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to  land  covered 
by  and  described  in  an  agreement  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  South  Carolina  State  Commission 
of  Forestry  in  which  the  Commission,  in 
consideration  of  the  release  of  such  condi- 
tion, agrees  that  the  tract  of  land  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  this  Act.  will 
not  be  sold. 

••(1)  except  to  the  Tiverton  Baptist 
Church  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina;  and 

••(2)  unless  the  proceeds  of  such  disposal 

••(A)  deposited  and  held  in  an  account 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and 

■•(B)  used,  if  withdrawn  from  such  ac- 
count, exclusively  for  public  purposes. 

•Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
release  the  condition  referred  to  in  section  1 
of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to  land  covered 
by  and  described  in  an  agreement  or  agree- 
mente  entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  South  Carolina  State  Commission 
of  Forestry  in  which  the  Commission,  in 
consideration  of  the  release  of  such  condi- 
tion, agrees  that  the  tract  of  land  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  tract  of  land  consisting 
of  approximately  45.43  acres  in  Sumter 
County,  South  Carolina,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Commission  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
public  purposes,  more  particularly  described 
as  follows;  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
the  South  right  of  way  of  Brohun  Camp 
Road  and  the  West  right  of  way  of  Tiverton 


Church  Road  proceed  South  50  degrees.  32 
minutes  West  a  distance  of  2,214.39  feet  to  a 
comer,  thence  North  40  degrees.  02  minutes 
West  a  distance  of  414.24  feed  to  a  comer, 
thence  North  5  degrees.  19  mnutes,  30  sec- 
onds East  a  distance  of  1627.88  feet  to  a 
corner,  thence  South  73  degrees,  45  minutes 
East  a  distance  of  1901.55  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

•Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsequent  to  any  release  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  the  tracts  of  land  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  seeking  to  acquire 
all  the  undivided  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  tracts  of  land  to  which 
such  release  applied,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  convey  such  mineral  interests  as  re- 
quested. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
not  convey  the  undivided  mineral  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  any  lands  as  request- 
ed in  an  application  filed  by  the  South 
Carolina  State  Commission  of  Forestry 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless— 
'•(1)  such  application  is  accompanied  by  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  is  necessary  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs  involved  in  conveying 
such  mineral  interests  to  the  Commission, 
including  the  costs  of  determining  the  min- 
eral character  of  such  lands  and  the  costs  of 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
mineral  interests,  and 

••(2)  the  Commission,  in  consideration  of 
such  conveyance,  pays  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior— 

••(A)  $1,  in  the  case  of  any  such  lands  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  no  mineral  value  and  to  be  under  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  or 

••(B)  As  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
mineral  interests,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
lands  not  subject  to  clause  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section.'". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "A  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
lease on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  certain  tracts  of  land 
conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission of  Forestry,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  miner- 
al interests  of  the  United  States  in  such 
lands  to  such  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes."'. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  today,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Thurmond  and  myself,  a  substitute 
amendment  to  S.  566,  a  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced on  February  23,  1983. 

The  amendment  would  make  clarify- 
ing changes  to  the  bill,  as  originally  in- 
troduced, in  addition  to  providing  for  a 
land  exchange  that  was  requested  by 
the  South  Carolina  Commission  of 
Forestry. 


On  page  1.  line  4.  after  "Doan  Van  Toai" 
insert  the  following;  ■".  his  wife  Doan  Voduc 
Yvonne  and  their  three  children.  Doan 
Minh  Quoc  Dinh.  Doan  Minh  Quoc  Binh. 
and  Doan  Minh  Quoc  Huy"". 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "one"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'five"". 


RELIEF  OF  DOAN  VAN  TOAI 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
subcommittee  on  public  lands  and  reserved 

WATER 

Mr.  "WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  "Water  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  1504,  to  provide  for 
protection  of  historic  shipwrecks, 
structures,  and  artifacts  located  on  a 
seabed  or  in  the  subsoil  of  the  lands 
beneath  waters  of  the  United  States; 
and  S.  1647,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  from  rental  of  floating  drydock 
and  other  marine  equipment  to  sup- 
port the  National  Maritime  Museum 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  21,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  U.S. 
Senate,  "Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2324 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  517)  for  the  relief  of 
Doan  "Van  Toai;  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EMPLOY  THE  HANDICAPPED 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  October 
3-7,  1983,  has  been  designated  Nation- 
al Employ  the  Handicapped  Week.  Ac- 
tivities throughout  this  country  are 
helping  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  inequities  encoimtered  by  dis- 
abled Americans  in  the  employment 
area. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has 
been  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  disabled  Americans,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  to  ad- 
dress their  special  needs.  Opportuni- 
ties for  health  care  and  rehabilitation, 
education,  employment,  and  communi- 
ty living  have  increased  but  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  Laws  have  been  en- 
acted, but  remain  to  be  enforced. 

Despite  this  progress,  which  repre- 
sents a  great  improvement  over  the 
prevalent  lack  of  opportunities  of  past 
decades,  statistical  studies  have  shown 
that  unemployment  rates  among 
handicapped  people  are  drastically 
higher  than  rates  of  unemployment 
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people.   Only   a 
of  disabled  Ameri- 
couldwork.  if  given  the  op- 
are  actually  employed.  This 
has    been    cruel    to    many 
who  now  find  themselves 
after  having  worked  all 
but  a  great  toll  has  been 
handicapped  as  well.  Un- 
rates  among  disabled  work- 
estimated  to  be  be- 
75  percent,  up  from  a  pre- 
of  45  percent. 

to  discover,  as  stud- 
..  that  only  in  a  small  per- 
cases  is  inability  to  perform 
full-time  job  the  reason  a 
person  is  not  employed, 
employer   prejudices   ex- 
persons  from  jobs, 
ac^ditional  barriers  continue  to 
;d    Americans    in    just 
phase    of    their    uphill 
join  the  mainstream  of  com- 
fe    and    the    employment 
kind  of  attitudinal  battle 
the  one  that  is  most  diffi- 
Biases  can  operate  in 
unconscious    ways    to 
consideration    of    disabled 
the     job     application, 
employment  process. 

have  helped  to  elimi- 
tectural  and  transportation 
a  long  with  the  impact  of  see- 
but  the  most  difficult  bar- 
of  attitudes— remains  to  be 
..,  although  many  are  work- 
away at  its  effects.  The  ma- 
unemployed    handicapped 
quite    capable   of   taking 
in  the  job  market,  if  given 
but  most  often,  the  doors 
are  not  open  to  them, 
somebody  along  the  way  has 
assumptions    about 
of  ability.  What  is  perhaps 
is  that  usually  the  dis- 
never  knows  why  he  or 
.  get  the  job. 

the  greatest  milestones  of 
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health  and  human  services.  Section 
504  pertains  to  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government, 
defining  discrimination  broadly  to  in- 
clude practices  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly deny  opportunities,  afford  op- 
portunities that  are  unequal,  less  ef- 
fective, or  require  different  or  sepa- 
rate opportunities.  In  furtherance  of 
504  goals,  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
cannot  use  criteria  or  methods  of  ad- 
ministration that  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  handicapped 
persons,  regardless  of  whether  they  in- 
tended to  discriminate. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  one  of  my 
goals  in  political  life  to  help  increase 
the  awareness  of  the  abilities  that 
handicapped  people  possess.  All  too 
frequently,  their  disabilities  are  em- 
phasized, and  we,  as  a  society,  lose. 
There  are  36  million  handicapped  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  today,  with 
varying  degrees  of  disability  who  rep- 
resent the  underutilization  of  a  vast 
human  resource.  Most  Americans, 
whether  disabled  or  nondisabled,  want 
only  to  be  able  to  share  their  talents 
with  the  society  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  make  their  personal  dreams 
come  true.  They  want  to  contribute  as 
productive,  taxpaying  citizens,  taking 
pride  in  their  work.  It  is  time  to  open 
more  doors  to  opportunities,  building 
upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the  past 
decade. 

Numerous  studies  indicate  that 
handicapped  workers,  when  assigned 
appropriate  positions,  perform  as  well 
as  or  better  than,  their  nonhandi- 
capped fellow  workers.  In  fact,  a  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  study  of  ap- 
pointments of  severely  handicapped 
workers  to  Federal  agency  jobs  over  a 
10-year  period  concluded  that  "the 
work  record  is  excellent."  This  should 
tell  us  something  important.  Still, 
those  handicapped  workers  who  are 
able  to  find  a  job  are  twice  as  likely  as 
nonhandicapped  persons  to  work  part 
time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  dis- 
abled individuals  are  able  to  put  in  a 
full,  standard  8-hour  workday  and  a 
normal  5-day  work  week.  Along  with 
this  type  of  discrimination,  handi- 
capped employees  also  tend  to  be  un- 
derpaid. It  is  time  to  start  changing 
the  statistics  of  inequity  so  that  all 
Americans  will  be  able  to  benefit  from 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens.* 
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NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145,  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  2  to  8  as  "National  Port 
Week." 

The  Federal  interest  in  a  modern 
harbor  system  is  twofold:  To  promote 
America's  trade  potential  and  econom- 
ic strength,  as  well  as  to  meet  our  de- 
ferise  commitments. 


The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  world  demand  for  its 
goods  by  developing  a  more  competi- 
tive port  transportation  system. 

Likewise,  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense demands  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  its  strong  role  in 
supplying  both  our  allies'  and  our  own 
energy  needs. 

The  Federal  role  is  further  high- 
lighted by  our  country's  commitment 
to  the  construction  of  a  600-ship  Navy 
to  bolster  our  Nation's  defenses. 

The  quick  and  efficient  deployment 
and  servicing  of  troops  and  equipment 
must  be  assured  by  modern,  well-main- 
tained harbors. 

Our  national  port  system  annually 
transports  $318  billion  in  waterborne 
foreign  commerce  and  generates  $7 
billion  in  customs  revenues. 

A  strong  port  system  which  in- 
creases our  capacity  to  export  reduces 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit  and  makes 
a  positive  contribution  to  employment 
in  every  State  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  and  im- 
portant at  this  time  to  focus  public  at- 
tention upon  the  value  of  our  Nation's 
ports  which  contribute  so  heavily  to 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  to 
the  overall  prosperity  of  our  economy. 

As  we  celebrate  National  Port  Week, 
the  Congress  faces  critical  decisions 
about  the  future  of  our  national  port 
system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
has  completed  hearings  on  harbor 
modernization  legislation  and  antici- 
pates markup  in  the  near  future. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  this 
Congress. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tors Hatfield,  Byrd.  Thurmond,  and 
Mattingly  in  introducing  S.  865,  the 
Deep-Draft  Navigation  Act  of  1983. 

The  legislation  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Trible,  Hawkins,  Ford,  Ran- 
dolph.   NUNN,    MURKOWSKI,    COCHRAN, 

Proxmire,  Kasten,  Lugar,  Riegle,  and 
Simpson. 

S.  865  enjoys  wide  support  in  my 
home  State  of  Virginia.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  of  endorsement  of 
S.  865  passed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

I  also  ask  that  a  July  17.  1983,  edito- 
rial from  the  Virginian-Pilot  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement. 

As  the  editorial  states,  it  is  time  to 
enact  a  port  modernization  bill  and 
send  a  message  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  be- 
coming a  second-class  industrial 
nation. 

I  call  on  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  during  National  Port  Week  to 


renew  their  efforts  for  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  assure  that  our  Nation's 
harbors  will  be  well-maintained  and 
also  have  the  opportunity  for  improve- 
ments. 

The  material  follows: 
Resolution  on  Deep-Draft  Navigation  Act 

OF   1983,  S.   865,   Senators  Warner  and 

Hatfield 

Whereas  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  The 
Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  pro- 
mote world  trade  and  development  of  Vir- 
ginia Ports,  and 

Whereas  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
its  continued  development  is  critical  to  Vir- 
ginia if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  leader  In 
international  shipping,  and 

Whereas  Virginia's  senior  senator.  John 
Warner,  has  introduced  S.  865,  the  Deep- 
Draft  Navigation  Act  of  1983,  comprehen- 
sive ports  legislation  designed  to  address 
continued  maintenance  of  our  nation's  har- 
bors at  their  current  depth  and  to  establish 
a  Federal  Navigation  Improvement  Account 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  all  ports  to 
deepen  their  harbors:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  affirmative  consider- 
ation to  the  Deep-Draft  Navigation  Act  of 
1983.  (S.  865) 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, The  Virginia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windmill  Point  Marine  Resort,  July 
22.  1983. 

A  Deeper  Channel? 

A  Belgian  Supercolller,  the  140,000-ton 
Federal  Skeena,  entered  Hampton  Roads 
last  week  and  berthed  at  Pier  6  in  Norfolk 
to  take  on  a  load  of  metallurgical  coal 
bound  for  Japan.  When  the  huge  ships 
hold  contained  98,000  tons  of  Appalachian 
coal,  however,  the  loading  ceased  and  the 
ship  steamed  out  of  port.  If  It  had  taken  on 
any  more  cargo  here  It  might  have  run 
aground.  En  route  to  Its  destination.  Federal 
Skeena  will  take  on  an  additional  40.000 
tons  of  coal  in  South  Africa. 

This  scenario  Illustrates  that  Hampton 
Roads  needs  a  deeper  navigation  channel  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  imposed  by  ship- 
pers who  are  using  larger  colliers  such  as 
this  one.  That  vessel  is  typical  of  colliers 
being  built  overseas  these  days.  They  haul 
more  coal  and  are  much  cheaper  to  operate. 
But  unless  Hampton  Roads'  channels  are 
deepened,  such  ships  can  only  be  partially 
loaded  at  local  coal  piers.  The  rest  of  their 
business  will  go  elsewhere. 

Congress,  just  back  from  summer  vaca- 
tion. Is  working  on  dredging  legislation.  A 
river-and-harbor-projects  bill  containing  the 
55-foot  channel  project  for  Hampton  Roads 
cleared  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
last  month.  But  while  the  lawmakers  were 
out  of  town,  the  Department  of  Energy 
issued  a  report  that  cast  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  spending  the  large  sums  required 
to  add  10  feet  to  the  depth  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  channels. 

The  report  contends  that  opening  major 
American  ports  to  deeper-draft  supercoUiers 
will  Increase  coal  exports  only  slightly,  3 
percent  or  4  percent.  Energy  Department 
analysts  concluded  that  overseas  coal  Is  so 
much  cheaper  to  mine  that  a  few  dollars  per 
ton  reduction  in  the  price  of  U.S.  coal  made 
possible  by  using  100,000-ton  vessels  instead 
of  60,000-ton  colliers  would  be  little  Induce- 
ment to  foreign  buyers  because  competitors 
would  still  undersell  us.  Rather,  said  the 
report,  the  reliability  of  the  supply  from 


U.S.  mines  is  what  guarantees  markets  for 
this  country's  coal  even  though  it  is  more 
expensive. 

That,  however,  is  no  argument  for  killing 
the  dredging  bill.  No  one  can  predict  how 
the  world  energy  picture  may  change  during 
the  next  decade,  either  because  of  new  fuel 
sources  or  swift  changes  In  International  po- 
litical events,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  example,  a  new  source  of  steam 
coal  win  be  opening  In  South  America  In  a 
few  years.  Exxon  Is  investing  $10  billion  in 
developing  mines  in  Colombia.  That  coal 
will  surely  compete  with  Appalachian  coal 
for  both  the  export  and  domestic  markets. 
American  interests,  Including  the  federal 
government,  can't  take  for  granted  that  for- 
eign buyers  will  continue  to  line  up  In 
Hampton  Roads  to  buy  coal  at  premium 
prices  just  because  it  is  available. 

Moreover,  this  Is  no  time  to  hold  back  In 
hopes  that  America  can  muddle  through. 
American  industry  is  on  the  defensive  in  the 
international  marketplace.  A  new  spirit  of 
competitiveness  has  to  imbue  our  efforts  If 
American  products— from  our  mines,  farms 
and  factories— are  to  reach  consumers  over- 
seas, or  even  be  bought  by  American  con- 
sumers. An  aggressive  and  innovative  can-do 
approach  Is  essential  if  this  nation  is  to 
avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  rising  new  In- 
dustrial giants  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  would  be  negligent,  then,  to  shelve  the 
channel  project.  The  House  should  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill,  and  the  Senate 
should  end  its  wrangling  over  how  user  fees 
are  computed  and  agree  on  a  realistic  for- 
mula. A  bill  on  President  Reagan's  desk  by 
the  end  of  the  year  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Its  enactment  would  send  a  message 
around  the  world  that  the  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  becoming  a  second-class  In- 
dustrial nation.* 


NATO  CAN  REDUCE  ITS 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  ARSENAL 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  a  bipartisan  group  of  14  other 
Senators  joined  me  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  begin  the  withdrawal 
of  substantial  numbers  of  so-called 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  which  have 
been  deployed  in  Europe  under  NATO 
command.  We  argued  that  such  reduc- 
tions would  be  militarily  beneficial 
and  would  have  a  positive  effect  on 
European  confidence  in  our  allied  de- 
fense posture. 

Now,  with  the  deployment  of  new  in- 
termediate-range missiles  about  to 
begin  amidst  public  controversy,  it  is 
even  more  important  for  NATO  to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  strengthen  de- 
terrence with  substantial  cuts  in  nu- 
clear forces  as  well  as  with  some  tech- 
nological improvements. 

The  October  7  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  the  high  level  group,  which 
has  been  studying  possible  reductions 
in  NATO's  nuclear  systems,  has  agreed 
to  withdraw  about  1.500  warheads— 
which  would  be  a  one-fourth  cut  in 
our  current  stockpile  of  about  6,000 
weapons.  The  precise,  formal  an- 
nouncement is  scheduled  for  later  this 
month  at  a  meeting  of  NATO  defense 
ministers. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  report 
and  hope  that  it  contributes  to  greater 


public  confidence  in  NATO's  1979  deci- 
sion to  deploy  new  missiles  while  seek- 
ing limits  and  reductions  in  other  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  ask  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7.  1983] 

NATO  Reaches  Agreement  on  Cutbacks  in 
Nuclear  Warheads 

(By  I»rlscilla  Paintain) 

Brussels.  October  6— Senior  NATO  mili- 
tary and  political  officials  agreed  late  yes- 
terday to  a  "ball-park"  number  of  cuts  in 
the  alliance's  arsenal  of  short-range  nuclear 
weapons,  according  to  NATO  sources. 

"There's  been  substantial  agreement  on 
all  the  important  points  and  that  includes 
the  question  of  numbers."  said  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial yesterday. 

The  exact  size  of  the  reduction  Is  due  to 
be  announced  In  about  three  weeks  by  de- 
fense ministers  of  the  16-nation  alliance 
when  they  meet  as  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  In  Ottawa. 

Unofficial  estimates,  which  could  not  be 
confirmed,  set  the  size  of  the  cutback  at 
about  2.000. 

[In  Washington,  State  Department  offi- 
cials confirmed  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  but  cautioned  that  "the  reductions 
are  more  like  1.500"  nuclear  weapons.] 

NATO's  high-level  group  of  senior  politi- 
cal and  military  officials  has  been  working 
for  the  past  four  years  on  a  report  on  how 
NATO  could  cut  its  stockpile  of  6,000  nucle- 
ar weapons— primarily  artillery  rounds  and 
bombs  but  also  including  atomic  demolition 
mines  and  nuclear  antiaircraft  shells— with- 
out endangering  Its  deterrence  strategy. 
The  group,  chaired  by  Richard  Perle.  the 
U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  inter- 
national security  policy,  met  here  Tuesday 
and  yesterday  to  complete  the  report. 

Most  of  the  weapons  Involved  in  the  cut- 
back are  from  the  first  generations  of  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  weaponry  and  strategists 
have  been  debating  their  usefulness  in  light 
of  both  changing  concepts  of  the  value  of 
such  weapons  and  the  development  of  new 
technology. 

The  NATO  study  of  U.S.  battlefield  nucle- 
ar weapons  now  deployed  In  Western 
Europe  was  first  requested  by  the  Nether- 
lands in  1979  as  part  of  Its  agreement  that 
year  to  go  along  with  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment of  new  American  medium-range 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

In  recent  years,  as  concern  over  the  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles  have  grown,  other 
NATO  nations,  such  as  West  Germany, 
have  joined  In  pressing  for  reduction  in  the 
short-range  systems  as  a  means  of  dampen- 
ing opposition  to  the  medium-range  weap- 
ons. 

The  expected  announcement  by  NATO 
defense  ministers  of  the  unilateral  cutback 
of  American  short-range  nuclear  weapons 
will  come  on  Oct.  22.  the  same  day  that 
large  antinuclear  protests  are  planned  for 
West  Germany. 

The  allies  agree  the  arsenal  can  be  re- 
duced, but  until  this  week  they  disagreed  on 
the  extent  and  the  pace  of  the  cuts.  Perle 
said  Tuesday  In  The  Hague  that  It  was  pos- 
sible that  the  size  of  the  reduction  would 
not  be  firm  until  the  day  before  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  meeting  In  Ottawa,  when 
the  members  of  the  high-level  group  plan  to 
discuss  the  study  one  last  time. 
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Some  W(st  European  countries,  particu- 
larly the  I  retherlands.  have  proposed  cut- 
ting up  to  naif  the  arsenal.  Their  position, 
shared  my  military  specialisU  at  NATO,  is 
that  the  a  llance  should  move  away  from 
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nuclear  weapons  and  rely 
ixt^v.j  «..  longer  range  ones  because  this 
will  raise  i  he  threshold  at  which  nuclear 
weapons  aie  Introduced  in  any  future  con- 
flict. Advoc  6tes  of  large  reductions  also  con- 
tend that  I  he  arsenal  is  too  large  and  con- 
tains weapons  that  are  obsolete  or  of  little 
use. 

Accordlni;  to  this  view,  the  weapons  lack 
accuracy,  would  have  to  be  "used  or  lost" 
following  ah  attack,  and  would  then  explode 
on  or  near  MATO  territory. 

But  othe  ■  voices  at  NATO  say  the  alliance 
cannot  af f ( ird  to  get  rid  of  nuclear  weapons 
unless  coni  entional  forces  are  improved. 

There  is  ilso  dissention  on  the  question  of 
who  shoul(  I  determine  the  size  of  the  cuU. 
U  S  and  E  aropean  military  officers,  includ- 
ing Bemaid  W.  Rogers.  NATO's  supreme 
commande-  in  Europe,  say  they  should  set 
the  numb<r  since  they  have  responsibility 
for  Europe  s  defense. 

Finally,  he  study  group  has  had  to  re- 
solve whet  ler  NATO  should  use  the  nuclear 
weapons  ai  bargaining  chips  with  the  Rus- 
sians, or  si  ould  make  the  reductions  unilat- 
erally. Son  le  at  NATO  argue  that  the  weap- 
ons have  1  )st  their  value  as  commodities  in 
the  diplorr  atic  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  military  and  political  officials,  in- 
cluding the  former  chairman  of  the  high- 
level  groui ,  Lynn  Davis,  have  stated  public- 
ly that  NA  rO  does  not  need  the  entire  arse- 
nal. 

But  Pen;agon  and  NATO  officials  would 


„^^  ..„^  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  make  a 
comparabl;  cut  in  their  roughly  equal  nu- 
clear arsenal  to  avoid  risking  an  imbalance. 
The  NA' "O  study  group,  and  the  alliances 
defense  ninisters.  do  agree  on  one  thing 
however:  1ATO  must  receive  more  credit 
for  the  pli  nned  reductions  than  it  did  when 
1  000  war:  leads  were  unilaterally  removed 
from  Eur<pe  in  1980.  They  hope  that  the 
cutback  w  U  help  quell  the  protests  this  fall 
in  Europe  against  the  probable  deployment 
of  the  ne  V  medium-range  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  mis  iiles.« 
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IKRAINIAN  FAMINE 


^SCHWITZ.    Mr.    President. 

marks  the  50th  anniversary 

•made  famine  in  Ukraine  in 

Kremlin  planned  the  de- 

of  7  million  Ukrainian  men, 

.._  children  by  starvation. 

famine   holocaust   was   imple- 

by  the  Soviet  authorities  in 

break  the  resistance  of  the 

._  against  the  collectivization 

farms  and  at  the  same  time 

roots  of  Ukrainian  nation- 

for  freedom  and  inde- 


he 


the  Ukrainian  farmers,  con- 
in   their   nature,   were   the 
of  Ukrainian  traditions  and  a 
replenishing  source  of  the  Ukrainian 
intellige  itsia.    they    became    the    pri- 
of  this  crime.  The  Soviets 
them    "kulaks,"    the    class 
the  Communist  society,  who 
dispersed,  if  not  destroyed 
Under  this  pretext,  they 
ruthless  war  against  a  large 


)e 


section  of  the  rural  population  who  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  small  private 
property  and  to  enter  the  collective 
farms. 

Historians  estimate  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  famine,  mass  deporta- 
tions and  executions,  Ukraine  lost  at 
least  11  million  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  famine  in  Ukraine,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  public  meeting  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  on  August  21,  1983, 
commemorating  this  historic  event. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Minnesota  Committee  for  Commemoration 
OF  THE  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Soviet- 
Created  Famine  in  Ukraine 
resolutions  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  public  meeting  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  famine 

(Minneapolis.  Minn..  Aug.  21.  1983) 
Whereas,  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  years  1932 
and  1933,  a  great  Famine  occurred  in 
Ukraine  in  which  over  7  million  Ukrainian 
men.  women  and  children,  after  unspeak- 
ably cruel  sufferings  met  a  horrible  death 
from  starvation;  and 

Whereas,  this  Famine  and  the  resulting 
sufferings  and  deaths  were  not  the  result  of 
any  natural  causes,  such  as  drought  or  crop 
failure,  nor  of  any  wartime  disruption,  the 
civil  war  having  ended  in  1920,  and  having 
been  followed  by  12  years  of  normal  food 
availability;  and 

Whereas,  the  Famine  was  intentionally 
and  with  premeditation  induced  by  the 
Soviet  Government  through  the  confisca- 
tion and  removal  from  Ukraine  not  only  of 
the  entire  1932  harvest,  but  of  all  stored-up 
food  supplies,  including  all  seed  grain  for 
future  years:  and 

Whereas,  this  was  done  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  destroying  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
their  drive  for  national  self-determination 
and  separate  nationhood,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  breaking  the  resistance  of  the  independ- 
ent-minded Ukrainian  farmers  to  the  confis- 
cation of  their  lands  for  collective  farms; 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  today  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  this  Famine,  inten- 
tionally brought  about  by  the  inhuman  and 
genocidal  policies  of  a  regime  which  still 
today  subjugates  and  enslaves  the  country 
of  our  origin,  and  which  has  for  50  years 
covered  up  and  continues  to  cover  up  the 
true  facts  regarding  the  Famine;  and 

Whereas,  the  Famine  of  1932-33  play  a 
role  in  Ukrainian  history  analogous  to  the 
Holocaust  of  World  War  II  in  Jewish  histo- 
ry: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  Minnesotans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  terrible  tragedy, 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  intentionally  causing  the  starvation 
deaths  of  over  7  million  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  including  many  small  children,  as  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  a  clear  and  pre- 
meditated act  of  genocide; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  call  on  our 
fellow  Americans  to  join  us  in  this  condem- 
nation and  to  look  through  the  cover-up 
and  disinformation  regarding  the  Famine 
and  its  causes,  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  helpers  both  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  the  Free  World. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  call  on  our 
fellow  Americans  to  join  us  in  commemorat- 


ing and  paying  the  deepest  respect  to  the 
shining  memory  of  the  victims  of  the 
Famine  in  Ukraine,  so  that  their  deaths  will 
not  be  forgotten,  and  that  others  will  not 
become  victims  of  such  genocide  in  the 
future.* 


LECH  WALESA 


•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  applaud  the  decision  by  the 
Nobel  Committee  to  award  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  Lech  Walesa.  The 
award  is  well  deserved.  It  lauds  a  man 
for  his  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  and  of  peace  that  went 
beyond  simple  heroism  to  that  higher 
plane  where  great  men  fight  for  all 
mankind. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  award  is  not 
some  static  symbol  of  past  works,  a 
medal  for  valor  to  commend  the  recipi- 
ent for  great  deeds  done  in  some  past 
battle.  It  can  and  must  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst which  will  impel  Mr.  Walesa  and 
his  supporters  to  reignite  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Walesa  was  a  candidate  for  the 
prize  last  year,  and  when  it  was  award- 
ed to  another,  many  Poles  were  very 
disappointed.  As  one  Polish  journalist 
put  it,  "It  left  a  sense  that  the  world 
had  given  up  on  Poland."  The  award 
of  the  Nobel  Pea,ce  Prize  to  Walesa 
this  year  came  during  a  period  of  even 
deeper  disillusionment  for  the  Polish 
people  and  will  serve  to  assure  them 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  for- 
gotten them.  This  honor  will  bolster 
Walesa's  strength  and  signal  to  the 
Communist  authorities  that  the  will  to 
resist  oppression  yet  burns  brightly. 

Mr.  President,  this  award  has  more 
immediately  tangible  benefits  as  well. 
Mr.  Walesa  has  declared  he  will 
donate  his  prize  money— $190,000— to 
the  Polish  Catholic  Church's  program 
for  agricultural  assistance.  The  church 
hopes  to  raise  money  in  Western  coun- 
tries to  buy  farm  machinery  and  fertil- 
izer, which  will  be  sent  directly  to  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  Poland. 

Walesa's  decision  to  donate  the  prize 
is  astute  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  will 
pump  money  directly  into  the  agricul- 
tural sector  where  it  is  most  needed, 
evading  the  bureaucratic  bottlenecks 
and  high  officials  who  habitually  skim 
such  money  or  Western  products  off 
for  their  own  use. 

Second,  such  a  program,  which  forti- 
fies individual  farming  endeavors  in 
the  country,  will  provide  one  more  ex- 
ample to  the  Eastern  bloc  of  the  via- 
bility of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Finally,  this  award  will  reinforce 
Lech  Walesa's  steadfast  insistence  on 
peaceful  activism  and  open  dialog  with 
the  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Lech 
Walesa  on  his  admission  to  an  elite 
group  of  world  heroes.  And  I  congratu- 
late the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  on  a 
choice  well  made.* 
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DEATH  OF  AMBASSADOR 
MARTIN  F.  HERZ 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  Ambassador  Martin  F.  Herz, 
whose  untimely  death  gives  grief  to 
his  old  friends  and  colleagues.  We  en- 
tered the  Foreign  Service  in  the  same 
class  and  we  remained  friendly  as  he 
pursued  his  distinguished  career, 
which  combined  diplomacy,  teaching, 
and  writing.  His  book  "215  Days  in 
The  Life  of  an  American  Ambassador" 
is  a  remarkable  window  onto  the  life 
of  an  able  Foreign  Service  Ambassa- 
dor. Then  his  recently  edited  compen- 
dium, "The  Modern  Ambassador— the 
Challenge  and  the  Search."  provides 
much  original  thought  and  treatment 
of  the  role  of  an  Ambassador.  But. 
more  important.  Martin  was  a  man 
with  a  sensitive  and  warm  heart  and  a 
tremendous  loyalty  to  our  country. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Dr.  Elisabeth  Kre- 
menak  Herz.  I  ask  that  the  obituaries 
in  today's  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  obituaries  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  7,  1983] 

Martin  Herz,  Former  Ambassador,  Dies  at 
66 

Washington.— Martin  F.  Herz,  director  of 
Georgetown  University's  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Diplomacy  and  former  American 
Ambassador  to  Bulgaria,  died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  at  Georgetown  University  Hos- 
pital. He  was  66  years  old. 

Mr.  Herz  was  a  Foreign  Service  officer  for 
over  30  years,  and  held  an  important  post  in 
Vietnam  during  the  height  of  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Indochina  War.  He  served 
as  minister  counselor  for  political  affairs  at 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Saigon  from 
shortly  after  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968  until 
just  before  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  in 
1970. 

Before  his  assignment  to  Saigon,  he 
served  in  the  State  Department  as  country 
director  for  Laos  and  Cambodia.  After  his 
return  to  Washington  in  1970  he  became 
the  senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
and  held  that  post  until  1974. 

He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Bulgaria 
in  1974  by  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
served  in  Sofia  until  1977,  when  he  became 
a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center  in  Washington. 

AUTHOR  OF  SIX  BOOKS 

Prom  1978  until  his  death,  Mr.  Herz  was 
the  director  of  Georgetown's  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Diplomacy.  He  wrote  six  books 
and  contributed  many  articles  to  profession- 
al journals,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Among  his  books  are  "The  Prestige  Press 
and  the  Christmas  Bombing.  1970  ";  "Images 
and  Reality  in  Vietnam  "  and  "215  Days  in 
the  Life  of  an  American  Ambassador, "  based 
on  his  experiences  in  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Herz  joined  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1946,  and  in  his  first  20  years  served  in 
American  embassies  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
Phnom  Penh.  Tokyo  and  Teheran.  While  in 
Iran  from  1963  to  1967.  Mr.  Herz  drafted  a 
report  titled  'Some  Intangible  Factors  in 
Iranian  Politics,"  which  pointed  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  regime  of  Shah  Mohammed 
Riza  Pahlevi. 
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He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1917,  the 
son  of  Gustave  L.  and  Edith  Flammerschein 
Herz.  He  attended  Oxford  University  and 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  1937.  During  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Herz  served  in  the  Army,  rising 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  major.  He  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze 
Star  for  action  at  Anzio  Beach  in  Italy  in 
1943. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Elisabeth 
Kremenak  Herz.  and  a  brother,  Stephen  V. 
Hart  of  San  Francisco.  A  memorial  service 
will  be  held  Friday.  Oct.  14,  at  12:15  P.M.  in 
Dahlgren  Chapel  at  Georgetown  University. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7.  1983] 

Martin  P.  Herz,  Envoy,  Teacher,  Dies  at 

Age  66 

(By  Anne  Koch) 

Martin  Plorian  Herz,  66,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  retired  from  the  State 
Department  as  ambassador  to  Bulgaria  and 
who  has  been  director  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Institute  for  the  Study  of  Diploma- 
cy since  1978,  died  Oct.  5  at  Georgetown 
University  Hospital.  He  had  cancer. 

Mr.  Herz  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1946  and  over  the  years  he  was  stationed  at 
embassies  in  Austria.  France,  Cambodia  and 
Japan.  Prom  1963  to  1967,  he  was  counselor 
for  political  affairs  at  our  embassy  in 
Tehran.  During  that  time,  he  cabled  State 
with  his  doubts  about  the  stability  of  Iran's 
Pahlavi  monarchy. 

Shortly  after  the  1968  Tet  Offensive.  Mr. 
Herz  was  ordered  to  Saigon,  again  as  politi- 
cal affairs  minister-counselor.  He  left  that 
post  two  years  later.  He  served  as  senior 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  inter- 
national organizational  affairs  before  be- 
coming ambassador  to  Bulgaria  in  1974. 

He  returned  from  Bulgaria  and  retired 
from  the  Foreign  Service  in  1977.  He  joined 
Georgetown  University  in  1978.  In  addition 
to  his  administrative  duties,  he  was  a  re- 
search professor  for  diplomacy  in  George- 
town's School  of  Foreign  Service  and  taught 
courses  dealing  with  the  Cold  War.  modern 
diplomacy  and  communication. 

Mr.  Herz  was  the  author  of  "215  days  in 
the  Life  of  an  American  Ambassador,"  a 
1981  book  about  his  years  in  Bulgaria,  and 
the  editor  of  "The  Modern  Ambassador— 
The  Challenge  and  the  Search,  "  a  book  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year.  He  also  wrote  tech- 
nical works  dealing  with  the  Cold  War  and 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  contributed 
articles  to  the  Foreign  Service  Journal. 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  Encounter,  and 
Commentary. 

He  was  a  recipient  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments  Superior  Honor  Award,  and  had 
served  as  vice  chairman  and  a  director  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association. 

Mr.  Herz.  who  lived  in  Washington,  was  a 
native  of  New  York  City.  He  attended 
Oxford  University  and  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  He  served  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  II.  participating  in 
the  Anzio  landings  in  Italy  and  attaining 
the  rank  of  major.  His  decorations  included 
Purple  Heart  and  Bronze  Star. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Dr.  Elisabeth 
Kremenak  Herz  of  Washington,  and  a 
brother,  Stephen  V.  Hart  of  San  Francisco.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  two  fine  articles  written  by  a 
distinguished   citizen   of   Connecticut, 


Donald  W.  Davis,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Stanley  Works 
of  New  Britain. 

Mr.  Davis  recently  completed  a  fact- 
finding trip  to  Central  America  and 
has  returned  with  many  valuable  in- 
sights. He  was  struck  with  the  need  to 
expand  the  horizons  of  our  diplomatic 
efforts  in  the  region,  especially  with 
regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Contadora 
Group  initiatives,  I  not  only  strongly 
agree  with  his  conclusions  but  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  perspective 
of  an  outstanding  private  sector  leader 
on  these  matters. 

I  £isk  that  two  articles  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  July  29.  1983] 

The  Timing  is  Right  For  a  Trilateral, 
North  American  Summit 

(By  Donald  W.  Davis) 

We  must  recognize  that  both  Mexico  and 
Canada  have  long  established  love /hate  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States.  These 
relationships  are  certainly  understandable 
in  view  of  the  disparity  in  culture  and  power 
between  neighboring  countries  with 
common  borders. 

For  various  reasons,  including  the  public's 
lack  of  interest,  it  is  not  well  known  how 
close  Mexico  came  to  repudiating  its  over- 
seas loans  last  August.  Had  it  repudiated 
the  $82  billion  indebtedness  owed  primarily 
to  U.S.  banks,  the  shock  waves  throughout 
the  world  financial  community  would  have 
been  colossal. 

There  is  clearly  much  at  stake  in  having 
sound,  mutually  beneficial  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and,  to  some  lesser  degree,  between 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

To  this  end.  it  would  seem  most  timely  to 
have  a  three-nation  North  American 
summit  with  a  focus  on  economic  and  trade 
matters. 

Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
all  blessed  with  great  natural  resources.  We 
are  dealing  with  three  countries  which  (in 
spite  of  economic  stresses  and  intermittent 
antagonisms)  have  special  feelings  of  close- 
ness. With  3,000  miles  of  common  borders  to 
the  north  and  2.000  to  the  south,  logic  tells 
us  that  for  the  sake  of  economic  well-being 
and  security,  we  must  have  friendly  rela- 
tionships. 

All  three  have  recently  been  through  un- 
usually difficult  economic  times  caused  by  a 
worldwide  recession;  the  dislocations  caused 
by  volatile  oil  prices;  inflation,  ranging  from 
double  digit  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  100  percent  in  Mexico:  historical- 
ly high  interest  rates  and  dramatic  devalu- 
ation of  the  peso  from  25  to  the  U.S.  dollar 
to  150. 

The  resulting  unemployment  and  political 
and  social  stresses  have  swung  from  serious 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  nearly 
catastrophic  in  Mexico.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  whereas  Mexico  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  massive  austerity.  It  will 
take,  at  best,  two  to  three  years  to  produce 
positive  results  in  terms  of  increased  em- 
ployment or  improved  living  conditions. 

One  symptom  of  Mexico's  crisis  is  the  ille- 
gal immigration  of  miUions  of  Mexicans  into 
the  United  States  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  political  and  emotional  overtones  for  a 
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Between    the    U.S.    and 
Bet  for  a  Stabilized  Central 


(By  E>onald  W.  Davis) 

Regardless  of  one's  political  perspective  or 

focus,    it    is    obvious    to    most 
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El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  and  eventually 
between  the  countries  in  the  region. 

Even  the  appointment  of  special  envoy 
Richard  Stone  and  the  establishment  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  on  Central  America 
headed  by  Henry  Kissinger  are  intended  to 
do  little  more  than  clarify  the  situation  and 
move  toward  negotiations  in  the  region.  In 
fact,  both  efforts  have  been  criticized  as  at- 
tempts to  "sell "  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram of  military  support  for  the  area. 

Clearly,  what  is  needed  now  is  a  lucid  for- 
eign policy  initiative  that  will  have  an 
appeal  to  all  parties  in  the  growing  Central 
American  maelstrom,  and  get  right  to  the 
source  of  the  biggest  obstacle  to  peace  in 
Central  America.  That  needed  initiative  is  a 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  because 
only  these  two  countries  have  the  tangible 
means  to  end  the  tensions  and  conflicts  in 
Central  America. 

Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  destabilize  the  region 
by  acting  as  the  conduit  of  Soviet-bloc  arms 
shipments  and  his  own  battle-hardened 
military  "advisors.  "  And  President  Reagan 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
project  significant  U.S.  military  power  into 
the  region  with  the  recent  assignment  of 
naval  task  forces  to  both  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic coasts  of  Central  America,  augmented  by 
extensive  ground  maneuvers  in  Honduras. 

It's  my  belief  that  a  new  diplomatic  initia- 
tive is  urgently  needed.  Discussions  of  vari- 
ous peace  plans  are  already  underway 
among  the  "Contadora  "  countries  (Mexico. 
Panama,  Colombia  and  Venezuela),  so 
named  because  of  the  four-nation  confer- 
ence they  held  in  January  on  the  Panamani- 
an island  of  Contadora  to  explore  ways  to 
end  militarization  and  foreign  intervention 
in  the  area.  Hence,  as  a  prelude  to  formal 
discussions  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba,  the 
first  step  in  this  new  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive would  be  to  have  these  four  countries 
issue  a  joint,  strong  call  for  the  cessation  of 
interventions  in  Central  America  by  all  out- 
side nations,  very  specifically  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  Such  an  appeal  should  be  a 
comfortable  position  for  these  four  coun- 
tries to  take,  since  each  proclaims  "non- 
intervention" as  a  foreign  policy  keystone. 

Since  Cuban  President  Castro  has  obvious 
concern  about  his  relations  with  these  four 
countries,  such  a  public  appeal  should  cer- 
tainly get  his  close  attention  and  provide 
some  real  leverage  toward  a  positive  re- 
sponse. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  United 
States  has  far  from  a  clean  record  of  non- 
intervention in  Central  American  affairs, 
certainly  the  primary  motivation  of  any  cur- 
rent involvement  is  responsive  to  Cuban 
interventions  in  the  region.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  President  and  Congress  could  agree  to 
such  a  call  for  the  cessation  of  inten-ention. 
Castro's  first  reaction  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  to  disclaim  any  involvement.  Even 
if  the  "Contadora  "  initiative  were  successful 
in  getting  an  admission  of  involvement, 
there  would  likely  be  such  a  foot  dragging 
response  as  to  be  tantamount  to  no  re- 
sponse. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  initiative  for 
non-intervention  produced  nothing  more 
than  these  two  reactions— positive  from  the 
U.S.  and  negative  from  Cuba— much  would 
have  been  accomplished  in  making  clear  to 
the  region  and  the  world  the  real  source  of 
destabilization  in  the  area. 

Beyond  this,  however.  I  see  the  possibility 
for  a  real  move  toward  reduced  interven- 


tions on  the  part  of  Cuba.  This  part  of  the 
process  is.  admittedly,  highly  controversial, 
as  it  involves  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  to  move  toward  gradual  normaliza- 
tion of  its  relations  with  Cuba  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed  that  intervention  activities  are 
reduced  on  all  sides.  Because  this  is  so  con- 
troversial, let  me  quickly  list  a  number  of 
assumptions  and  convictions  that  tend  to 
support  this  process: 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  two  countries 
with  the  geographic  proximity  and  cultural 
ties  of  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  will,  sooner  or 
later,  normalize  relations. 

Even  accepting  this,  based  on  the  depth  of 
the  gulf  between  our  two  countries,  it  will 
take  tremendously  strong  motivation  for 
the  U.S.  to  move  toward  normalizing  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relationships  with 
Cuba. 

But  the  important  question  is:  What  more 
meaningful  motivation  could  the  U.S.  have 
than  the  "prize "  of  a  stabilized  Central 
America?  And.  clearly,  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  a  national  consensus  on  this  issue 
with  a  conservative  administration  in  the 
White  House:  after  all.  it  took  a  conserva- 
tive Richard  Nixon  to  pull  off  the  normaliz- 
ing of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

How  great  an  attraction  for  Castro's  Cuba 
such  gradual  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  U.S.  would  prove  lo  be,  set  against 
Cuba's  all-encompassing  Soviet  connection, 
is  all  but  impossible  to  evaluate. 

But  it  could  just  be  that  the  years  of 
nearly  total  dependency  on  the  Soviet 
Union  have  caused  a  deeper  disenchantment 
than  we  realize.  Castro's  role  as  a  Soviet 
"proxy"  in  the  Angolan  civil  war  and  other 
military  adventures  exacted  a  price  both  in 
Cuban  casualties  and  credibility  among  the 
Third  World  nations  he  tries  to  dominate  as 
an  elder  statesman. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Castro  is  ready  to 
approach  the  subject  of  improved  relations 
with  the  United  States.  He  has  already  sug- 
gested talks  on  the  subject  as  part  of  a  deal 
to  dissuade  Cuba-bound  skyjackers  by  re- 
turning them  to  the  U.S.  for  prosecution. 

It  may  be  that  the  prospects  of  legitimiz- 
ing his  regime,  renewed  trade  with  the  U.S.. 
the  benefits  of  greater  independence,  and 
the  chance  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  Cuban 
"Simon  Bolivar  "  and  genuine  Third  World 
revolutionary  hero  rather  than  a  Soviet 
minion  would  be  enough,  all  together,  to 
begin  to  move  Fidel  Castro  away  from 
Soviet  dependence  and  domination. 

While  there  are  obvious  differences,  there 
are  also  similarities  in  South  Yemen's  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  from  1967  to 
1982.  And  yet.  as  we  know,  last  November. 
South  Yemen  opted  for  a  rapprochement 
with  Oman,  closest  friend  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  This  was.  of  course,  at 
the  expense  of  their  Cuban-type  dependen- 
cy on  and  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  appear  that  South  Yemen  had 
become  increasingly  restive  under  Moscow's 
yoke  and  this  disenchantment  was  exacer- 
bated by  the  Soviets'  move  into  Afghanistan 
three  years  ago. 

No  matter  what  odds  one  might  quote  on 
the  success  of  a  rapprochement  with  Cuba, 
whatever  degree  of  success  is  achieved 
would  at  least  aim  toward  the  removal  of  a 
root  cause  of  destabilization  in  the  area. 
The  currently  favored  approach  of  encour- 
aging bilateral  and  later  multilateral  negoti- 
ations, first  within  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua and  later  between  countries  in  the 
region,  cannot  result  in  lasting  solutions  to 
this  dangerous  instability  as  long  as  Cuba 


and  the  U.S.  continue  to  act  and  react  with 
new  types  of  intervention  in  the  area. 

So  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  important 
that  the  initial  appeal  for  the  cessation  and 
removal  of  Central  American  interventions 
come  from  the  four  "Contadora"  nations. 
That  way,  both  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  could  ex- 
ercise elements  of  understanding  and  com- 
promise at  the  suggestion  of  mutually-ac- 
ceptable third  parties.  Such  a  foreign  policy 
initiative  seems  to  be  both  timely  and  realis- 
tic* 


ROSS  MILLER 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  note  the  passing  of  a  true  Alas- 
kan. Ross  Miller  died  very  suddenly  on 
September  30.  He  left  his  wife  Mary 
Jeanne  and  his  eight  children, 
Roxena.  Creighton.  Maria.  Jeffre. 
Tracey.  Travis,  Alexis,  and  Talya. 

Tally.  Ross"  youngest  child,  is  a  staff 
assistant  in  my  Washington  office.  For 
her  constant  good  humor  and  generos- 
ity she  is  well  loved.  My  staff  would 
like  to  join  me  in  expressing  our  deep 
sorrow  at  her  loss. 

Ross  Miller  was  a  man  with  many  in- 
terests. In  Fairbanks  he  was  director 
of  public  relations  and  information  at 
the  University  of  Alaska;  then  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Fairbanks  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  1962  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Juneau  and  served 
as  an  industrial  and  tourism  develop- 
ment specialist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  His  work  in  native  af- 
fairs is  well  known  and  much  appreci- 
ated. 

But  closest  to  Ross  Miller's  heart 
was  athletics.  He  and  Jeanne  started 
the  first  little  league  baseball  team  in 
Fairbanks.  The  love  of  sports  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  sportsmanship  that 
they  instilled  in  their  children  has 
been  amply  displayed  to  us  by  Tally  in 
our  intramural  baseball  games  here  in 
Washington. 

But  in  Juneau  Ross  founded  the  as- 
sociation that  was  to  be  the  principal 
enterprise  of  his  life.  Indeed,  he  was.  if 
anything,  busier  after  his  retirement. 

The  idea  behind  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Athletic  Association  was  to 
promote  athletics  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  in  Juneau.  It  did  more  than 
that.  It  encouraged  sports  and  sports- 
manship among  youth  throughout 
southeast  Alaska. 

The  project  blossomed  under  Ross' 
loving  care.  The  generations  of  stu- 
dents that  come  through  the  program 
will  serve  as  the  highest  tribute  we 
might  give  to  his  efforts.  Even  more, 
the  scholarship  fund  that  has  been  es- 
tablished in  his  name  will  insure  that 
those  youngsters  who  have  the  poten- 
tial but  not  the  means  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  athletic  excel- 
lence. 

We  shall  all  miss  Ross  Miller,  none 
more  than  his  wife  and  children.  But 
we  can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  what  he  did  in  his  lifetime  will  be 
a  gift  that  will  last  for  generation 
after  generation  of  Alaskan  youth.* 


PROFILES  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  political 
movements  abroad  are  often  depicted 
in  U.S.  publications  in  journalistic 
shorthand,  usually  "leftwing"  or 
"rightwing."  "pro-  or  anti-American." 
Rarely  are  we  given  a  feeling  for  the 
human  diversity  behind  these  carica- 
tures. 

The  peace  movement  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  politics  of  that  country, 
particularly  now  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching for  the  deployment  of  new- 
nuclear  missiles  in  accordance  with 
NATO's  decision  in  1979.  It  is  thus  in 
our  interest  to  know  more  about  the 
members  of  this  movement,  their  mo- 
tivations, and  their  views  on  other 
issues  than  just  the  pending  contro- 
versy. 

Joyce  Lasky  Shub.  a  talented  and 
perceptive  observer  of  European  af- 
fairs for  many  years,  has  performed  a 
valuable  public  service  by  writing  pro- 
files of  many  Germans  involved  in  the 
peace  movement  which  appeared  in 
the  July  31  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Ms.  Shub  provides  a 
missing  human  dimension  to  this  po- 
litical phenomenon. 

It  is  not  pleasing  to  read  many  of 
their  criticisms  of  American  policy, 
nor  resissuring  to  learn  of  their  naivete 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  what 
these  people  think  and  how  strongly 
they  feel  about  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Ms.  Shub's  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Who  Are  These  Germans  Who  Beat  the 
Peace  Drum? 

(By  Joyce  Lasky  Shub) 

Bonn.— In  West  Germany,  "peace"  is  in 
fashion.  The  new  peace  movement  has  5 
million  members,  and  nearly  everybody 
wants  to  get  on  the  bandwagon.  "Nobody 
can  afford  not  to,"  a  conservative  member 
of  the  German  parliament  told  me.  "We  are 
all  for  peace  today." 

The  peace  movement  is  the  most  powerful 
populist  force  to  emerge  in  post-war  Germa- 
ny, but  its  prospects  are  uncertain.  It  might 
radically  and  permanently  change  German 
society.  Or  it  might  fade  away  in  1984. 

Its  future  will  depend  largely  on  events 
this  autumn,  when  huge  demonstrations  are 
expected  to  protest  the  deployment  of  new 
American  missiles  on  West  German  soil. 
What  these  demonstrations  will  be  like  is 
unclear.  Until  now  the  peace  movement  has 
fostered  all  kinds  of  demonstrations.  Where 
one  is  peaceful,  another  on  the  next  street 
may  erupt  into  violence— also  in  the  name 
of  peace. 

I  have  been  traveling  all  over  Germany 
talking  to  people  who  consider  themselves 
part  of  this  movement.  They  are  a  loose  and 
diverse  coalition  united  for  the  moment  by 
the  stationing  of  new  American  missiles  on 
their  territory.  The  peace  movement  has  no 
national  leadership.  Yet  it  has  provided  a 
grass-roots  base  for  the  tiny  Green  Party, 
which  recently  was  elected  to  parliament. 
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Marieluise  Beck-Oberdorf,  in  her  mid-30s, 
is  one  of  the  new  Greens  in  parliament.  She 
spent  the  'TOs  ""doing  good."  She  protested 
against  atomic  plants,  organized  self-help 
programs  for  junkies,  and  developed 
selfawareness  groups  to  heighten  sensitivity 
to  social  inequities.  "I  was  concerned  with 
poverty,"  she  said,  ""but  I  was  no  Marxist. 
Their  harsh  tone  offended  me." 

Beck-Oberdorf  is  a  gentle  person.  She 
dresses  for  her  working  day  in  parliament  in 
a  peasant  skirt  and  flat-heeled  space  san- 
dals, She  talks  about  her  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Nazi  Party.  "He  wasn't  cou- 
rageous enough."  As  for  the  church,  "It 
stood  silent  during  the  Third  Reich  while 
Jews— even  their  own  faithful— were  slaugh- 
tered. I  had  to  look  outside  the  church  for 
spiritual  values." 

Many  pastors  of  the  church  agree  with 
her.  ""We  stood  by  and  watched  during  the 
Hitler  years.  We  will  not  be  irresponsible 
again.  Today  we  speak  out  for  peace."  a 
Bonn  prelate  said. 

Beck-Oberdorf  has  come  to  the  missile 
issue  only  recently.  "I  am  educating  myself. 
It's  part  of  my  self-awareness  program.  I  am 
also  in  psychotherapy. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  guns  should  defend 
a  system.  It's  better  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  Union  than  to  be  defended  by  atomic 
weapons.  But  it  wasn't  the  Russians  who  in- 
vaded in  the  past.  We  Germans  did  it. 
Twice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Russians. 
They  are  not  placing  missiles  here. 

"I  have  a  view  of  society.  I  want  to  see 
fewer  cars,  more  green  landscape,  people 
working  less  but  earning  more.  And  no 
weapons.  If  we  have  a  Green  government 
one  day.  you'll  see  it  all  happen. "  She  then 
smiled,  for  the  first  time.  "And  maybe  a 
woman  chancellor  in  Germany,  too." 

Neither  Beck-Oberdorf  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  peace  movement  mentioned 
the  Soviet  Union  until  questioned  specifical- 
ly. "They've  decided. "  Prof.  Richard 
Lowenthal  of  Berlin's  Free  University  ex- 
plained, "that  the  Russians  no  longer  are 
coming.  The  Russians  are  neither  feared 
nor  of  any  ideological  interest.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  somehow  become  for  them  both 
boring  and  irrelevant." 

But  "peaceniks  "  talk  a  good  deal  about 
the  United  States  and  of  their  disappoint- 
ment that  America  is  no  longer  their  model. 
Also,  they  say.  American  soldiers  in  Germa- 
ny behave  badly,  and  Americans  are  too 
casual  about  war. 

"How  can  you  accuse  us  of  being  anti- 
American?"  Jurgen  Schmidt,  a  language 
teacher  in  Frankfurt,  asks  as  we  sit  in  a 
disco  near  the  university.  He  wears  jeans 
and  a  T-shirt  and  sports  almost  shoulder- 
length  hair.  "Look  at  me.  My  clothes.  My 
hair  cut.  It's  the  way  all  of  us  of  my  genera- 
tion learned  to  dress  and  eat  and  play.  The 
music  we're  listening  to.  It's  all  American. 
We  have  all  become  American." 

"Of  course  I  march  with  the  peace  demon- 
strators. But  to  criticize  American  missiles  is 
not  to  be  anti-American.  It  is  to  argue  with 
a  member  of  your  family."' 

A  rosy-cheeked  slip  of  a  girl  with  exalted 
green  eyes,  Evelyn  Butter-Berking  tells  me 
she  is  a  communist.  Two  years  ago  she  orga- 
nized a  peace  group  in  the  suburbs  of  Ham- 
burg. "But  only  four  or  five  of  us  are  com- 
munists, and  there  are  about  30  or  so  in  our 
group." 

Butter-Berking  is  neither  interested  in  the 
United  States  ("You  treated  your  Indians  so 
badly")  nor  the  Soviet  Union  ("I  never  read 
Lenin  ").  My  hero  is  Che  Guevera.  In  1977,  I 
finally  went  to  Cuba.  It  was  so  exciting. 
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SoUe  is  a  tall,  spare  church  lady 

She  is  a  professor  of  theology  at 

of  Hamburg  (and  an  annual 

professor   at   Union   Theological 

in  New  York).  We  met  in  her  sun- 

iving  room,  filled  with  books  and 

and  musical  scores.  She  wore  a 

l-embfoidered  Indian  silk  blouse. 

movement  did  not  start  yes- 
even  three  years  ago.  We  started 
in  the  1950s  when  the  Allies  sU- 
old  short-range  nuclear  missiles 
It  was  our  own  chancellor  who 
(Germans   out.    Konrad   Adenauer 
make  Germany  a  military  power 
was  the  price  he  paid  for  our 
niracle. 
the  battle  against  the  deploy- 
short-range  missiles  in  the  '50s, 
win  our  campaign  for  altema- 
cofcnpulsory  military  service. 
'Pacificism  is  an  honorable  tradition  in 
Bishop  Martin  NiemoUer  con- 
Hitler's  militarism  and  went  to  jail 
started  our  pacifist  movement. 
Aiehnezeichen    (Signs    of    Atone- 
wljere  our  young  people  can  gather 
things  and  atone  for  the  past, 
the  church  don't  actively  encour- 
movement.  Every  time  there 
article  sent  to  us  by  Ameri- 
frien^ls  on  how  a  nuclear  war  can  be 
limited,    we    have    10,000   new 
peace  in  this  country.  The  Soviet 
foresworn  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
tjave  you? 

are    many    more    women    in   the 

movement  than  men.  [The  ratio  is  es- 

be  3  to  1.1  We  women  are  mostly 

that    is    overeducated    and    un- 

.  I  have  a  daughter  in  the  peace 

We  are  not  a  movement  of  the 

We  represent  a  new  political  cul- 

there  is  no  generation  gap." 


More  than  a  dozen  young  students  gath- 
ered in  casual  charis  in  the  community 
room  of  the  Aktion  Suehnezeichen.  It  was  a 
slow-tempoed  Sunday  morning  after 
church,  and  the  large  villa  in  the  Berlin  out- 
skirts was  open  to  all  peace  groups  for  sand- 
wiches and  coffee,  volleyball  in  the  garden 
and  discussions. 

A  young  man,  recently  returned  from  a 
year  of  working  in  Chicago,  spoke  perfect 
English.  "I  could  never  live  in  America. "  he 
said.  "There  are  too  many  differences  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  And  so  much  racism.  I 
prefer  to  live  in  Germany." 

Three  of  the  group  had  worked  in  Israel, 
cl  had  never  met  a  Jew  before.")  Two 
others  had  visited  the  Nazi  concentration 
camp  at  Auschwitz,  cl  couldn't  believe  we 
did  such  terrible  things  to  them. ")  Another 
had  just  returned  from  Spain.  (  "I  wanted  to 
see  how  another  new  democracy  worked.") 

In  a  small  town  in  southwest  Germany 
where  the  Pershing  missiles  are  to  be  de- 
ployed, a  mother  and  daughter  sat  together 
with  the  local  pastor  and  offered  me  coffee. 
"It  makes  no  difference  to  us  that  the 
Pershings  will  be  stationed  here,"  the  older 
woman  said.  "It  makes  these  weapons  no 
more  dangerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
Germany.  This  is  not  a  world  I  brought  my 
daughter  up  for. " 

The  daughter  agreed:  "It's  against  all  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Have  you  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount?  " 

Mothers  and  daughters  as  political  activist 
pairs  are  a  phenomenon  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. So  are  young  people  making  common 
cause  with  the  middle-aged  and  the  retired. 
In  1968,  the  student  movement  was  an  at- 
tempt to  break  with  the  past:  antiestablish- 
ment.  antisociety.  antieverything  that  was 
behind  them.  They  wanted  a  clear  break 
with  the  generation  that  they  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  Nazi  years. 

Today.  15  years  later,  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  their  20s  no  longer  sports  the  uni- 
form of  the  '60s,  the  tight  blue  jeans  and  T- 
shirts.  The  burning  eye  of  the  radical  is  rare 
among  them.  Their  easy  ways  and  engaging 
manner  are  reflected  in  their  softer  dress. 

"These  kids  are  neither  pro-American  nor 
pro-Soviet."  a  journalist  from  Der  Spiegel 
magazine  explains.  'They  seem  to  hark 
back  to  another  century.  Before  Hitler. 
Even  before  Bismarck.  They  seem  to  yearn 
for  a  pastoral  life,  for  a  Germany  before  it 
became  centralized  and  industrialized. 

Priedl  Drautsberg  once  felt  he  was  in  the 
eye  of  history.  He  rode  the  wave  of  the  1968 
student  rebellion.  Working  among  Social 
Democrats,  together  with  best-selling  novel- 
ist Gunter  Grass,  he  helped  elect  Willy 
Brandt  chancellor  in  1969.  'We  changed  so- 
ciety,"  he  said.  There  could  be  no  peace 
movement  today  if  we  hadn't  destroyed  the 
old  Germany." 

Drautsberg  is  in  his  40s.  He  still  wears 
tight  jeans  and  sounds  weary  beyond  his 
years.  He  looks  every  inch  the  species  of 
handsome  radical  of  yesteryear  still  con- 
served near  Big  Sur.  Drautsberg  runs  a 
Kneipe— a  neighborhood  restaurant  and  bar 
with  a  special  political  atmosphere— in 
downtown  Bonn. 

■Its  a  pluralistic  Kneipe,"  he  says.  "I  even 
have  a  CDU  (Christian  Democratic)  couple 
that  drops  in  regularly.  In  the  old  days  only 
radicals  could  come  to  my  place. 

•We  didn't  get  what  we  wanted  then,  but 
the  issues  we  fought  for  are  accepted  today. 
There  are  no  more  ex-Nazis  running  the 
government,  like  the  ex-Chancellor  [Kurt 
Georg]  Kiesinger.  It's  we  who  made  them 
change  the  school  system  that  educated  the 


kids  today.  And  we  made  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion, too.  We  got  women  their  liberation, 
and  look  what  they  went  and  did— they  got 
rich  and  independent  and  voted  in  the  con- 
servatives last  March. 

•The  kids  today  in  the  peace  movement 
are  softer  than  we  were.  But  maybe  they're 
good  for  Germany.  Of  course  I  marched 
with  them— I'm  still  a  left-socialist. " 

In  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  Ham- 
burg. IVz  columns  were  devoted  to  the  eve- 
ning's schedule  of  meetings  in  and  around 
town.  Of  the  52  notices,  on  a  single  day  only 
three— Alcoholics  Anonymous,  an  art  expo- 
sition and  a  health  club— could  be  described 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  peace 
movement.  There  were  neighborhood 
groups.  Doctors  for  Peace,  Housewives  for 
Peace,  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace,  Liberated 
Women  for  Peace.  These  meetings  took 
place  on  Tuesdays.  The  next  day's  newspa- 
per would  have  a  different  column  of  no- 
tices. 

■What  did  Germans  do  before  they  start- 
ed attending  all  these  peace  meetings?"  a 
university  student  asked.  Having  grown  up 
abroad,  he  was  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
German  life.  The  young  professor  respond- 
ed. 'There  was  television,  sex  and  spending 
money.  But  for  us  Germans,  there  must  be  a 
less  passive,  more  meaningful  life. " 

The  only  national  organization  among  the 
peace  groups  is  the  one  devoted  to  women's 
issues.  Christal  Berger's  group  adopted  the 
peace  issue  in  1981,  and  it  found  that  the 
antimilitary  posture  implicit  in  the  protest 
against  modernized  missile  deployment 
made  some  of  the  women  uncomfortable. 
After  all,  until  1981,  they  had  campaigned 
long  and  hard— though  unsuccessfully— to 
be  drafted  into  the  German  army.  Today 
they  are  silent  on  the  issue. 

•But  the  peace  movement  is  not  antimili- 
tary," Col.  Dieter  Kellein  says.  He  was  a 
former  defense  attache  in  Washington  and 
is  now  in  the  German  ministry  of  defense  in 
Bonn.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  peace 
movement. 

■'Most  of  us  do  not  think  that  Germany 
should  get  out  of  NATO.  Or  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  go  home.  We  have  compulsory 
military  service,  and  there  is  no  stop-the- 
draft  movement  as  you  have  sometimes  in 
America.  Most  of  us  are  not  against  weap- 
ons per  se.  We  are  against  the  stationing  of 
the.se  particular  nuclear  missiles  on  German 
soil  because  it  is  not  in  Germany's  best  in- 
terest. 

•We  will  stand  up  to  the  Soviets.  We  be- 
lieve in  a  realistic  war-fighting  capability. 
These  missiles  are  not  weapons  with  which 
you  win  a  war.  They  are  political  symbols." 

In  response  to  criticism  from  within  Ger- 
many itself  that  the  peace  movement  is  only 
concerned  with  restraining  American  mis- 
siles and  not  Soviet  ones,  leaders  of  the 
Green  Party  crossed  over  from  West  to  East 
Berlin.  Emerging  from  the  train  station  at 
Alexanderplatz,  they  set  up  a  soap  box  and 
drew  a  crowd.  Fifteen  minutes  passed  before 
they  were  arrested  by  the  East  German 
police,  detained  and,  a  few  hours  later,  re- 
leased. 

Among  those  leaders  was  Lukas  Beck- 
mann,  who  is  generally  found  at  the  Bonn 
national  headquarters  of  the  Greens,  a 
white  house  with  a  dark  green  door  on 
Beethovenstrasse.  '•There  were  some  objec- 
tions to  our  crossing  over,  by  the  militants 
in  the  peace  movement,  the  Alternatives. 
But  we  got  hundreds  of  letters  in  favor.  It 
was  our  first  trip  into  the  East,  but  not  the 
last." 
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Beckmann  had  been  a  church  activist  in 
his  village  of  500  inhabitants,  mostly  farm- 
ers. 'It  was  the  only  political  place  for  miles 
around.  I'm  still  a  religious  man  but  no 
longer  in  the  church.  God  is  no  longer  in 
the  church.  He  lives  in  men  like  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Nobel-Prize-winning  poet 
Pablo  Neruda." 

•'We  Greens  are  the  voice  of  the  peace 
movement,  but  what  we  represent  is  more 
important  than  our  organization.  It's  an  at- 
titude toward  freedom  and  equality.  Toward 
human  rights.  We  are  a  certain  kind  of 
people. " 

In  Berlin,  the  younger  son  of  former 
chancellor  Willy  Brandt  sits  in  his  cool  base- 
ment study  surrounded  by  half-filled  book- 
shelves and  some  unopened  book  cartons. 
Peter  is  barely  past  30.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Alternatives  Party  of  youngish  militant 
radicals  who  seem  to  dominate  the  Greens 
of  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Half  a  lifetime  ago 
he  embarrassed  his  father— then  the  foreign 
minister— by  demonstrating  in  the  streets 
for  peace.  CThere  are  worse  things  Ger- 
mans have  demonstrated  for,"  his  father 
later  said.)  Less  demonstrative  now,  Peter 
sits  and  writes  tracts  of  political  philosophy. 
"East  Germany  is  irrelevant  for  most  of 
the  peace  movement.  But  not  for  me.  Most 
Germans  don't  believe  that  reunification  is 
possible.  Hardly  anyone  in  the  peace  move- 
ment even  thinks  about  East  Germany.  I 
find  it  intolerable  that  our  nation  is  divided, 
and  I  feel  closer  to  people  in  the  other  half 
of  my  city  than  to  the  peace  movement  in 
Stuttgart! 

•What  disturbs  me  most  is  that  both  the 
American  and  Soviet  armies  occupy  both 
Germanys  for  their  own  interests,  not  for 
ours.  That  is  what  ties  me  to  the  East 
German  peace  movement,  as  small  as  it  is.  If 
war  between  the  superpowers  takes  place,  it 
will  destroy  both  halves  of  our  nation. " 

I  found  no  official  in  Bonn  who  doubts 
that  the  American  missiles  will  be  installed 
as  scheduled.  They  feel  reassured  that  the 
peace  groups,  although  visible  and  voluble, 
do  not  constitute  an  active  majority  of  the 
German  people.  Many  are  troubled  over  the 
role  of  the  militant  far  left,  which  has  not 
eschewed  violence  and  which  recently  at- 
tacked Vice  President  Bush's  car  in  Krefeld. 
Recent  public  opinion  surveys  indicate 
that  'most  Germans"  are  against  the  de- 
ployment of  the  missiles— but  also  that  most 
Germans  are  against  neutralism  in  East- 
West  relations.  Most  young  people  are  'very 
much  concerned,"  while  many  elderly 
•don't  care  at  all."  The  surveys  do  not  meas- 
ure the  intensity  of  public  sentimenU. 

Nor  can  the  'loss"  to  the  peace  movement 
be  measured  if  the  missiles  are  deployed. 
Whether  this  mass  movement  reemerges  as 
a  more  tightly  knit  organization  or  sinks 
into  the  German  social  landscape  as  a  frame 
of  mind  depends  on  how  people  and  political 
parties  confront  each  other  in  the  next 
months. 

•You  must  feel  compassion  for  our 
people,"  a  Hamburg  television  commentator 
advised  me.  "If  we  Germans  organize— for 
peace  or  anything-every  European  fears 
that  German  nationalism'  is  reawakened.  If 
Germans  are  indifferent,  we  are  accused  of 
being  •materialistic'  If  we  favor  deployment 
of  weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union,  we  get 
tainted  with  militarism."  And  we  Germans 
care  very  much  what  others  think  of  us.  .  .  . 
■Just  look  at  the  case  of  my  old  mother. 
She  was  brought  up  in  a  Nazi  household. 
Then  she  was  reeducated  by  the  Americans 
to  be  pro-NATO.  Now  when  her  grandchil- 
dren  speak    in    her    presence    of    fighting 


against  American  weapons,  she  keeps  silent. 

•We  have  a  hard  time  coming  to  terms 
with  out  history,"  he  continued,  "and  with 
our  geography,  too.  Germans  don't  like  the 
fact  that  they  are  on  the  front  line  between 
East  and  West.  If  we  could,"  he  concluded, 
'•we  would  move  our  country  out  of  Central 
Europe." 


SUPPORT  FOR  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr,  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
each  year,  nearly  50,000  American 
men,  women,  and  children  are  killed 
on  our  roads  and  highways.  Thou- 
sands of  our  loved  ones,  our  friends, 
and  our  fellow  citizens  need  not  die. 
We  can  save  thousands  of  lives  each 
year  by  building  safer  automobiles,  by 
doing  a  better  job  against  drunk  and 
drugged  driving,  and  by  intensifying 
our  efforts  to  improve  truck  safety. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1983  (S.  1108),  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  September  20. 
were  made  with  powerful  eloquence  by 
the  Eldon,  Mo.,  Advertiser.  I  express 
the  greatest  appreciation  to  Mr.  Kim 
Green,  editor,  and  ask  that  the  Adver- 
tiser's discussion  of  highway  safety  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows; 

Averting  Another  Tragedy 
After  the  tragedies  over  the  weekend 
which  resulted  in  two  deaths,  one  in  Miller 
County  and  another  in  the  nearby  Eugene 
Cole  County  R-5  school  district,  it's  time  for 
more  area  citizens  to  speak  up  and  support 
U.S.  Senator  Jack  Danforth  and  his  fight 
for  the  U.S.  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1983. 

The  24-year-old  Iberia  man  and  the  teen- 
age Eugene  student  who  died  this  weekend 
cannot  be  saved,  but  the  bill  Danforth  is 
fighting  to  pass  includes  some  safety  fea- 
tures that  cannot  help  but  save  lives. 

Under  the  bill,  air  bags  on  all  cars  manu- 
factured on  or  after  Sept.  1,  1985  would 
become  mandatory.  By  Sept.  1,  1984.  all  car 
bumpers  would  be  required  to  be  able  to 
withstand  a  crash  at  five  miles  per  hour. 

Some  other  requirements  would  be  non- 
lacerative  windshields,  child  passenger 
safety  seats,  upgrading  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's 
standards  for  side-impact  passenger  cars, 
light  trucks  and  vans,  and  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  Safety  to  issue  booklets  and 
safety  standards  for  car  crash  worthiness. 

Danforth  faces  strong  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, President  Reagan  and  the  always 
powerful  auto  lobby  groups.  Title  1  of  his 
bill,  which  includes  tho.se  improvements 
listed  above,  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
bills  final  passage. 

Title  2  concerns  drunken-  and  drug  influ- 
enced-driving  and  additional  federal  grants 
going  to  states  which  crack  down  on  these 
problems.  Title  3  improves  motor  carrier 
safety,  and  Title  4  provides  more  grants  to 
states  to  support  enforcement  of  their  haz- 
ardous materials  transport  regulations  and 
emergency  response  programs. 

It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  Title  1  may 
cause  all  the  uproar,  since  increased  federal 
spending  for  grants  alarms  me  much  more 
than  paying  more  for  a  safer  car.  Yet  so 
goes  the  power  of  the  auto  industry  whose 
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lobbyists  have  amassed  behind  Michigan 
Democratic  Representative  John  Dingell. 

As  much  as  I  question  any  increase  in  fed- 
eral grants  for  any  purpose  as  much  as  I  dis- 
like federal  regulations  forces  on  individual 
states,  it  is  a  price  I  feel  the  government  can 
afford  if  the  new  legislation  act  can  further 
cut  into  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
every  year. 

There  is  little  hope  that  the  entire  bill  can 
pass  both  House  and  Senate,  but  given  Dan- 
forth's  record  for  tenacity,  I  have  to  believe 
some  improvements  will  result  from  this  leg- 
islative effort. 

Will  the  cost  be  worth  it?  Ask  yourself  if 
you  have  the  money  to  replace  a  loved  one, 
and  I  think  you  have  your  answer.* 


ACID  RAIN  EDITORIAL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  recognized  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation in  the  Northeast  and 
Canada.  As  a  westerner.  I  know  the 
value  of  clean  air. 

Montana  is  proud  of  being  known  as 
Big  Sky  country.  Its  high  air  and 
water  quality  make  it  a  unique  place 
to  live.  Montanans  are  committed  to 
preserving  our  State's  air  and  water 
quality,  and,  therefore,  empathize 
with  the  concerns  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  east. 

However,  all  of  us  know  that  clean 
air  and  water  cannot  be  preserved 
without  cost.  Montanans  have  already 
agreed  to  pay  that  cost.  Our  Stale's 
constitution  stales  that  Montanans 
have  "the  right  to  a  clean  and  health- 
ful environment." 

I  believe  that  other  areas  also  mtist 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  cleaning  up 
the  air  and  water.  Any  acid  rain  solu- 
tion must  recognize  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual States.  Areas  that  are  responsi- 
bly managing  their  environment 
should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize  other 
areas  that  have  been  dragging  their 
feet. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Waxman-Sikorski  bill  would  penalize 
areas  like  Montana  that  are  already 
taking  actions  to  prevent  acid  precipi- 
tation. 

Montana's  utilities  are  already  con- 
tributing their  fair  share  to  clean  air. 
Montana  Power  Co..  an  investor- 
owned  electric  and  gas  utility  that 
serves  the  western  two-thirds  of  Mon- 
tana, relies  on  coal-fired  electrical  gen- 
eration for  53  percent  of  its  total  ca- 
pacity. 

Montana  Power  Co.  plants  utilize 
both  low-sulfur  coal  and  scrubber 
technology  and  produce  only  0.07  to 
0.3  pound  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million 
Btu.  This  level  is  well  below  the  Feder- 
al new  source  performance  standard  of 
1.2  pounds  of  S02  per  million  Btu. 

I  applaud  Montana  Power  Co.s  com- 
mitment to  controlling  S02  emissions. 
I  know  achieving  these  levels  was  not 
easy;  25  percent  of  the  current  average 
retail  price  of  residential  power  is  de- 
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voted  to  technology  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  e  ivironment. 

These  (osts— borne  by  Montanans— 
protect  ^^ontanans.  But  they  also  pro- 
tect down-wind  States.  We  do  not  ask 
these  States  to  pay  our  environmental 
protectioi  i  costs. 

For  thJt  reason,  we  do  not  believe 
other  States  should  force  us  to  pay 
their  cletn-up  costs.  Any  national  so- 
lution to  icid  rain  must  meet  this  fun- 
damental criterion  or  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  de:  eat  it. 

The  W  ixman-Sikorski  bill  fails  to 
meet  this  principle.  It  would  force  us 
to  pay  tl^e  clean-up  costs  that  other 
States  should  rightfully  pay. 

The  Hiph  Country  News,  a  regional 
newspaper  that  focuses  on  Western 
natural  rjesource  issues,  recently  pub- 
lished an)  editorial  that  focuses  on  the 
current  icid  debate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues ti  consider  the  editorial.  I  ask 
that  the  I  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  J 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  tie  High  Country  News.  Sept.  19, 

19831 

Acid  Rain  Considered 

At  long  last  the  nation  has  decided  that 
acid  rain  1  ailing  on  Canada  and  New  Eng- 
land must  be  reduced.  Unfortunately,  this 
longsougH  consensus  may  be  negated  by 
an  attempi  at  a  quick  fix. 

The  qul:k  fix  is  the  Waxman-Sikorsky- 
Gregg  bill,  which  would  tax  the  nation's 
electric  pcwer  users  so  that  the  Midwest's 
foulest  po  ver  plants  could  have  wet  scrub- 
bers tackei  I  onto  them. 

The  bill's  worst  feature  is  that  it  rewards 
the  MidwKst  for  its  largely  successful  13- 
year  effor  to  avoid  obeying  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  By  means  of  air  pollution  variances, 
high  smok  jstacks,  political  pressure,  and  de- 
laying law  suits,  the  Midwest  has  kept  its 
power  plaj  its  emitting  22  milUon  tons  a  year 
of  sulfur  d  ioxide. 

The  Wa:  iman  bill  would  tax  the  nation  to 
clean  up  he  fifty  dirtiest  of  those  power 
plants.  Ths  bill's  political  underpinnings  are 
the  preset  i-ation  of  the  jobs  of  approximat- 
ley  75.000  miners  who  produce  high-sulfur 
coal  in  tie  Midwest.  Those  miners  are  a 
potent  for  :e.  especially  when  joined  by  the 
owners  o:  the  high-sulfur  coal.  So  the 
Waxman  1  ill  stands  the  world  on  its  head  to 
preserve  ;hose  jobs.  The  political  logic 
behind  th;  bill  is  that  a  more  flexible  law 
couldn't  p  iss  this  Congress. 

If  the  W  axman  bill  is  judged  on  any  basis 
but  short  term  political  expediency,  it  is 
found  waiting.  The  bill  would  not  even 
create  or  preserve  jobs.  It  would  only  keep 
jobs  from  migrating  from  high-sulfur  coal 
fields  in  the  depressed  Midwest  to  low- 
sulfur  coa  fields  in  depressed  Appalachia. 

To  prevent  this  migration,  the  bill  would 
use  a  nati  onal  tax  to  build  the  very  expen- 
sive scrutbers.  That  way.  the  plants  could 
keep  on  b  jming  high-sulfur  local  coal.  The 
Waxman  Oill  is  regional  legislation  of  the 
worst  son  .  It  would  take  money  from  the 
entire  na  ion— including  mining  communi- 
ties in  ^  ppalachia  that  have  low-sulfur 
coal— to  k  ^ep  mining  jobs  in  the  Midwest. 

It  can  t  e  argued  that  acid  rain  is  such  a 
crisis  that  immediate  action  is  needed,  what- 
ever the  1  lolitical  means  by  which  action  is 
achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  Waxman  bill 
fails  ever  as  a  quick  fix.  The  scrubbers  it 


mandates  wouldn't  have  to  start  operating 
until  1990.  Until  then,  the  Midwest  would 
continue  to  send  large  amounts  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide on  to  New  England  and  Canada. 

But  if  Waxman  passes,  it  will  have  an 
effect  long  before  the  scrubbers  go  into  op- 
eration. The  mandating  of  scrubbers  would 
discourage  alternative  approaches  to  the 
problem.  There  is  no  sense  in  developing 
flexible,  cheaper  ways  of  dealing  with  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  if  the  U.S.  Congress  man- 
dates scrubbing. 

The  bill  should  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death.  It  shouldn't  even  become  the  basis  of 
a  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  makes  much  more  sense  to  fight 
for  a  good  law— one  which  uses  American 
greed  and  ingenuity  to  cut  emissions  in  a 
fair  and  flexible  way. 

The  basis  for  that  law  must  be  that  pollut- 
ers pay  to  clean  up  their  pollution.  The  Mid- 
west, with  the  lowest  power  rates  in  the 
nation,  shouldn't  be  subsidized  by  people 
using  higher  priced,  cleaner  electricity.  On  a 
family  basis,  the  money  involved  is  trivial— a 
few  dollars  a  year.  But  the  principle  behind 
the  Waxman  tax  is  astoundingly  bad. 

If  dropping  Waxman  and  working  for  a 
fair  and  logical  bill  means  there  will  be  no 
acid  rain  legislation  this  session,  so  be  it.  It 
took  America  a  decade  to  decide  that  acid 
rain  had  to  be  controlled.  It  makes  sense  to 
wait  a  year  or  two  now,  rather  than  go  with 
a  bad  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the  public's  com- 
mitment to  a  clean  environment  is  long 
term.  The  concern  we  feel  today  about  acid 
rain  will  be  even  stronger  a  year  from  now. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  haste.* 


caring  for  and  disciplining  her  chil- 
dren, and,  on  top  of  everything  else, 
scraping  together  enough  cash  to  pay 
the  bill. 

It  is  disheartening  that  a  woman 
might  become  so  desperate  to  receive 
her  alimony  check  that  she  feels  she 
must  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands. 
Unfortunately,  when  there  is  no  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  enforce  the  law, 
whether  in  alimony  or  child  support 
or  other  court-ordered  judgments, 
many  people,  and  especially  this 
Dallas,  Oreg.,  woman,  feel  they  have 
no  other  choice. 

There  are  many  solutions  that  could 
be  used  to  resolve  this  problem. 
Tougher  State  laws— possibly  jail 
terms  for  nonpaying  ex-husbands. 
Stricter  enforcement  and  follow- 
through  of  the  laws  we  have  on  the 
books  now.  Attach  the  ex-husband's 
paycheck,  if  that  is  what  it  takes  to 
get  the  money  each  month. 

Hopefully,  as  more  and  more  women 
achieve  economic  parity  with  men— an 
issue  that  I  am  working  on  at  the  Fed- 
eral level— this  sort  of  crisis  will  not 
occur.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
are  interested  in  the  end  result— the 
ex-wife's  financial  security  without, 
quite  literally,  holding  a  gun  to  her 
former  husbands  head.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  INDIO 
COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  brief 
recognition  for  Indio  Community  Hos- 
pital. 

Indio  Community  Hospital  has  been 
serving  the  health  needs  of  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley,  in  my  home  State,  for 
more  than  10  years.  During  the  past 
year,  the  hospital  has  received  over 
$18  million  in  renovations. 

The  hospital  is  owned  and  operated 
by  National  Medical  Enterprises,  Inc., 
a  nationwide  provider  of  health  care 
services.  During  the  week  of  October 
10  through  16,  special  ceremonies  will 
mark  the  grand  reopening  of  this  out- 
standing health  care  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  all  associated  with  Indio 
Community  Hospital.* 


TAKING  THE  LAW  INTO  HER 
OWN  HANDS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  an  intriguing 
news  item  that  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 6  edition  of  USA  Today: 

In  Dallas.  Oregon,  a  woman  is  accused  of 
kidnapping  her  ex-husband  and  threatening 
him  at  gunpoint  if  he  didn't  pay  her  $2,000 
a  month  in  alimony. 

In  most  cases,  divorce  is  traumatic 
for  both  parties,  but  the  woman  often 
carries  a  heavier  burden.  Many  times 
she  has  to  assume  total  responsibility 
for  running  and  maintaining  a  house, 


THE  FIREARMS  OWNERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  and  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  914,  the  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act.  I  hope  that  the  recent 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on  the 
bill  will  lead  to  immediate  consider- 
ation and  enactment  of  S.  914.  In  my 
view,  we  have  already  delayed  much 
too  long  in  passing  legislation  to  re- 
store the  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  gunowners  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  Gun 
Control  Act,  which  sets  forth  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  regulating  the 
distribution  of  firearms  in  America. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  curb  the  rising  rate  of 
criminal  activity  involving  the  unlaw- 
ful use  of  guns. 

The  authors  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
realized  that  their  efforts  to  curtail 
criminal  conduct  should  not  impair 
the  legal  rights  of  American  gun- 
owners.  They  therefore  stated  specifi- 
cally in  section  101  of  the  act  that  it 
was  not  their  purpose  to  discourage  or 
unnecessarily  restrict  the  private  own- 
ership and  use  of  firearms  by  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  of 
intent  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  who  wish  to 
own  and  sell  guns  for  lawful  purposes. 
The  lack  of  clarity  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  itself  and  the  often  misguided  en- 
forcement policies  of  the  last  15  years 


have    instead    discouraged   legal    gun 
ownership  In  America. 

One  of  the  major  problems  under 
current  law  is  that  enforcement  ef- 
forts are  all  too  often  being  directed 
toward  ministerial  and  procedural 
errors  that  are  made  by  unsuspecting 
and  noncriminal  firearms  owners  and 
dealers.  Criminals  continue  to  commit 
violent  crimes  using  guns  and  other 
weapons.  Meanwhile,  noncriminals  are 
subjected  to  harassing  enforcement 
tactics,  overly  broad  searches  and 
seizures,  and  unwarranted  prosecu- 
tions for  technical  violations  of  the 

low. 

S.  914  would  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  to  eliminate  many  of  these  abuses 
and  uncertainties.  In  doing  so,  it  would 
also  reemphasize  and  rearticulate  the 
original  intent  of  the  act— to  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  per- 
petration of  crime. 

For  instance,  the  bill  would  clarify 
the  applicability  of  the  act's  licensing 
requirements.  This  section  would  pro- 
vide dealers,  manufacturers,  and  im- 
porters of  guns  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  liabilities 
under  the  law  and  would  enable  them 
to  avoid  violations  that  now  occur 
merely  from  confusion  and  lack  of 
knowledge. 

The  bill  would  also  set  clear  limits 
on  the  permissible  seizures  of  fire- 
arms. Currently,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  allowed  to  seize  all  guns  be- 
longing to  an  individual  accused  of  a 
violation  of  Federal  firearms  laws.  The 
bill  would  restrict  official  confiscation 
to  those  firearms  that  have  actually 
been  involved  in  the  alleged  criminal 
transaction.  For  cases  in  which  pros- 
ecution results  in  acquittal,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  the  speedy  return  of 
all  seized  firearms  and,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  recovery  of  attorneys' 
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In  my  view,  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  S.  914  are  those  that  would 
specifically  and  properly  redirect  law 
enforcement  policies  toward  criminal 
activities.  Under  the  bill,  the  Gun 
Control  Act  would  be  amended  to 
permit  prosecutions  and  convictions 
only  for  "willful"  violations  of  Federal 
firearms  statutes,  thereby  restricting 
enforcement  to  conscious  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Likewise,  the  bill  would  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  existing  criminal 
laws  by  establishing  mandatory  sen- 
tences without  parole  or  probation  for 
persons  convicted  of  using  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  violent  crimes. 

The  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
be  free  from  unwarranted  governmen- 
tal regulation  and  restriction  has  been 
ignored  for  too  long.  Although  I  agree 
that  Congress  must  do  all  it  can  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals, I  cannot  accept  or  sanction 
overly  broad  firearms  statutes  and 
policies  that  unjustifiably  infringe 
upon  constitutional  freedoms  and 
legal  rights. 


I,  therefore,  support  enactment  of  S. 
914.  In  my  view,  its  provisions  would 
insure  that  the  rights  of  gunowners 
are  given  the  legal  recognition  and 
protection  they  deserve.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  two  of  the  covering  let- 
ters are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  6,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  1-03711/83. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-04  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Norway  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $460  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Attachments-Separate  cover:  Classified 
annex. 

Transmittal  No.  84-04 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Norway, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major     Defense     equipment'  (then 

year) «400 

Other  (then  year) «>" 

Total  (then  year) 460 

'  A-s  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Up  to  24  F-16  A/B  aircraft  with  asso- 
ciated coproduction. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SVI). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 


posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  6 
Oct.  1983. 

Policy  Justification 

NORWAY— r- 16  a/B  aircraft 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  up  to  24  P-16  A/B  aircraft 
with  associated  coproduction  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $460  million  (in  then  year  dol- 
lars). 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  milHary 
capabilities  of  Norway;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

These  aircraft  will  be  used  by  the  Norwe- 
gian Air  Force  as  an  attrition  reserve  for  its 
F-16  A/B  aircraft  and  will  be  needed  in  the 
1990-1991  delivery  timeframe.  Norway  has 
the  capability  to  absorb  these  aircraft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Norway;  however, 
contractor  technical  representatives  will 
probably  be  required. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C,  Octobers,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-04293/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-11.  concerning 
the   Department   of   the   Army's   proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Lebanon  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $61  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,   we   plan   to  notify   the   news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 
Attachments. 


Transmittal  No.  84-11 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Lebanon, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MilliOTU 

Major  defense  equipment  ' $46 

Other ]^ 

Total 61 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  253  M113A2  armored 
personnel  carriers  with  communications 
equipment,  M2  .50  caliber  machine  guns, 
spares,  and  ancillary  support  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UVJ). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 
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Senkltivity  of  technology  contained  in 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
l  e  sold:  None. 
Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
28  report. 
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LXBANOki— ARMORED  PERSONNEL  CARRIERS 

The  Goi'emment  of  Lebanon  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  a  quality  of  253  M113A2 
Armored  Personnel  Carriers  with  communi- 
cations eduipment.  M2  .50  caliber  machine 
spaces,  and  ancillary  support  equip- 
estimated  cost  of  $61  million, 
will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
Lepanon  to  increase  its  capability  to 
its  own  security  and  defense.  As 
Government  reasserts  itself  in 
of  recent  hostilities,  well  equipped 
armed  forces  are  essential  to 
nations  sovereignty. 
]JI113A2  Armored  Personnel  Carri- 
used  to  continue  upgrading  the 
Lebanese  Army.  The  build-up  of 
Army  has  been  accelerated 
Aid-term  to  a  near-term  require- 
The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
th  e  region. 

prime  contractor  will  be  the  FMC  of 
California. 
Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  20  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment !  (ersonnel  to  Lebanon  for  120  days. 
There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

\  Washington.  D.C..  October  8.  1983. 
In  reply  r  ;fer  to  I-04294/83ct. 
Chailes 
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Policy  Justification 


H.  Percy. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
^nate.  Washington.  D.C. 

.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 

r^quirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 

ith    Transmittal    No.    84-12    and 

cover  the  classified  annex 

'his  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Lebanon  for  defense  articles  and 
•stimated  to  cost  $102  million. 
—  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
uncla^ified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 


sei  larate 


a  rter  • 


Sinqerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 
Attachijjents— Separate    cover:    Classified 
annex. 

Transmittal  No.  84-12 
Notice  ol  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  1  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  E  cport  Control  Act 
(i)  Pros  jective  purchaser:  Lebanon, 
(ii)  Tot;  il  estimated  value: 


Major  de  ense  equipment ' 
Other . 


Millions 

$57 

45 


102 


'  As  defii  led  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Ac  ;. 


De  «riptii 


ion  of  articles  or  services  of- 

Nfunitions    consisting    of    5.56mm, 

50  caliber,  40mm,  81mm,  105mm, 

155nlm  ammunition;  mines:  flares;  and 


(iii) 
fered: 
7.62mm 
and 
hand  grefeades. 

(iv)  Mil  tary  department:  Army  (UW). 


(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
October  6,  1983. 

PoucY  Justification 

LEBANON— munitions 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  munitions  consisting  of 
5.56mm,  7.62mm,  .50  caliber,  40mm,  81mm, 
105mm,  and  155mm  ammunition;  mines; 
flares;  and  hand  grenades  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $102  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Lebanon  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense.  As 
the  Lebanese  Government  reasserts  itself  in 
the  wake  of  recent  hostilities,  well  equipped 
and  trained  armed  forces  are  essential  to 
assure  the  nation's  sovereignty. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  required  muni- 
tions for  the  tracked  vehicles,  towed  artil- 
lery, and  crew  served  weapons  previously 
purchased  and  being  purchased  by  the  Leb- 
anese Army  from  the  U.S.  Government 
under  Foreign  Military  Sales  agreements. 
The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
sale.  The  munitions  will  come  from  various 
U.S.  Army  Ammunition  Plants  and  Depots. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Lebanon. 

There  will  be  minimal  impact  on  U.S.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION'S  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1987,  will  be  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  approval  in  Convention  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unite(i  States 
of  America.  The  commemoration  of 
this  anniversary  should  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  citizens  of  our  Re- 
public more  cognizant  of  the  roots  and 
origins  of  the  constitutional  principles 
that  have  provided  and  guaranteed 
our  freedoms  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
At  the  tme  of  Constitution's  centenni- 
al commemoration,  President  Grover 
Cleveland  remarked: 

If  the  American  people  are  true  to  their 
sacred  trust,  another  centennial  day  will 
come,  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  inquire 
concerning  our  stewardship  and  the  safety 
of  their  Constitution.  God  grant  they  may 
find  it  unimpaired  and  as  we  rejoice  today 
in  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  those  who 
lived  100  years  ago,  so  may  those  who  follow 
us  rejoice  in  our  fidelity  and  love  for  consti- 
tutional liberty.  (Public  Papers  of  President 
Cleveland,  address  of  Sept.  17,  1887,  in 
Philadelphia.) 

We  are  now  swiftly  approaching  the 
second  centennial  of  the  Constitution 
when  President  Cleveland  promised 
that  "millions  yet  unborn"  would  're- 
joice" because  the  American  people 
have  been  "true  to  their  sacred  trust.  " 


Just  as  the  United  States  paused  a 
century  ago  under  the  ledership  of 
President  Cleveland  to  examine  the 
"patriotism  and  devotion  of  those  who 
lived  100  years'  earlier  and  to  chart  a 
course  for  "those  who  follow,"  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  offers 
anew  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation 
living  under  that  document  to  rededi- 
cate  itself  to  the  timeless  principles  of 
ordered  liberty. 

On  January  26,  1983,  all  Senators  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  S. 
118,  a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
coordinate  the  commemoration  of  the 
bicentermial  of  the  Constitution. 
Having  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  S.  118  became  public  law 
on  September  29,  1983,  when  it  was 
signed  by  the  President.  S.  118  con- 
templates a  commemoration  consisting 
of  more  enduring  activities  than  a 
series  of  pyrotechnic  displays  and  pa- 
rades. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  celebrated  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  is  a  statement  of 
intent  and  purpose;  we  now  look  for- 
ward with  great  anticipation  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Constitution's  bi- 
centennial which  is  the  people's  con- 
tract to  carry  out  the  declaration.  This 
bicentennial  commemoration  draws 
nigh  at  a  time  when  it  is  desperately 
needed  to  reinvigorate  our  national 
understanding. 

In  the  two  national  assessments  of 
public  high  schools  performance  on 
citizenship,  made  first  in  1969  and  the 
second  as  recently  as  1976,  it  was  dis- 
turbing to  find  that  test  scores  de- 
clined. Only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  17-year-olds  and  32  percent  of  the 
13-year-olds  knew  that  each  State  has 
two  Senators.  Less  than  half  of  the  17- 
year-olds  and  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  13-year-olds  knew  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  while  a  big 
majority  of  the  17-year-olds  felt  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  necessary  to  de- 
clare a  law  unconstitutional. 

This  bicentennial  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  this  educational  prob- 
lem. Because  ours  is  a  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  its  function  and  survival  very 
directly  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  convert  an  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  system  into  self-gov- 
ernment and  citizen  participation. 
Without  a  working  knowledge  of  our 
charter  of  freedoms  and  voluntary  ac- 
tivities in  conjunction  with  such  un- 
derstanding, our  participatory  Govern- 
ment would  soon  perish.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  only  as  strong  as  the  under- 
standing and  will  of  the  people  who 
comprise  it.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
educational  aspect  of  this  bicentennial 
commemoration  is  a  "national  de- 
fense" program. 


During  this  period  of  reflection  on 
the  origins  of  the  Constitution,  I 
would  anticipate  that  we  would  use 
every  medium  at  our  disposal  to  in- 
crease the  understanding  of  students 
of  all  ages  about  the  basic  institutions 
created  by  our  Constitution.  This  com- 
memoration, even  more  so  than  the 
commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  should  have  a  studious 
and  educative  theme.  In  order  to  un- 
dertake an  education  project  of  this 
scope,  however,  we  must  get  underway 
immediately. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  a  hearing 
in  which  we  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
four  students  who  participated  in,  and 
won  first  place,  in  an  essay  contest  re- 
garding the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  Constitution.  As  future  leaders  of 
this  Nation,  these  students  displayed  a 
remarkable  understanding  and  con- 
cern for  those  constitutional  principles 
established  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  essay  of  each  first-place 
winner,  as  well  as  those  essays  of  the 
second-  and  third-place  winners  from 
the  States  who  participated  in  the 
essay  contest.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  judges  from  my 
home  State  of  Utah  who  were  involved 
in  selecting  the  winners.  They  are  as 
follows:  Justice  Christine  Durham;  Dr. 
W  Cleon  Skousen.  president  of  the 
Freeman  Institute;  Dr.  R.  J.  Snow, 
vice  president  of  university  relations. 
University  of  Utah,  and  Representa- 
tive James  Witucki,  Democrat,  Salt 
Lake. 
The  essays  follow: 

Separation  of  Powers  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution 
(By  Jenefer  Rowley,   Layton,  Utah,   first- 
place  winner,  constitutional  essay  compe- 
tition) 


I.  historical  overview 
In  1783,  in  response  to  abuses  of  power, 
the  people  of  what  was  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America  had  rejected  their 
king  By  1785,  they  had  formed  a  loose  coa- 
lition of  democratic  States.  Under  this 
democratic  system,  the  people  of  these 
States  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  but 
they  also  experienced  tremendous  problems. 
In  their  sovereign  independence,  the  States 
became  quarrelsome  rivals.  Travel  and  com- 
merce were  interrupted.  Each  State  had  to 
coin  its  own  money.  Inflation  was  running 
rampant.  The  people  of  America  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  chaotic  road  to  anarchy 
and  self-destruction  that  democracies  of  the 
past  had  traveled.  There  were  even  those 
Americans  who  had  been  asking  for  a  king 

It  was  in  response  to  this  difficult  situa- 
tion that  leading  men  of  the  former  colonies 
gathered  themselves  together  in  May  1787 
to  consider  possible  ways  of  remedying  the 
defects  of  their  present  confederation.  It 
was  no  easy  problem  they  faced.  How  could 
they  make  democracy  decent,  especially 
when  it  had  never  worked  for  very  long  in 
the  past?  How  could  they  form  a  system  of 
government  that  was  both  free  and  just, 
and  one  that  would  be  a  balance  between 


human  liberty  and  the  restraint  of  man's 
unruly  passions?  To  be  able  to  do  these 
things  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  saga  of  the  political  histo- 
ry of  mankind. 

II.  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

The  American  Founders,  at  the  time  of 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  keenly  aware  that  liber- 
ty is  extremely  fragile  and  that  it  seems  to 
move  inexorably  toward  tyranny,  because  it 
is  in  constant  danger  of  destroying  itself. 
They  knew  that  liberty  can  be  demolished 
by  an  excess  of  liberty  as  well  as  by  an 
excess  of  power.  They  had  to  make  liberty 
more  durable  by  preserving  freedom  from 
tyranny  and  anarchy. 

Too  much  power  concentrated  in  too  few 
hands  leads  inevitably  to  tyranny.  Too 
much  power  concentrated  in  too  many 
hands  leads  inevitably  to  anarchy.  Because 
of  human  nature,  a  balance  in  government 
must  be  found  between  the  many,  the  few 
and  the  one.  (John  Adams,  "On  the  Princi- 
ples of  a  Political  Science,"  pp.  52-72.)  Sepa- 
ration of  powers  is,  therefore,  prerequisite 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

The  principle  of  separation  of  powers  is 
the  fundamental  institutional  feature  of 
American  Government.  The  Founders 
viewed  it  as  the  main  protection  of  liberty, 
but  they  also  understood  that  it  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment in  general  and  assure  its  effectiveness. 
This  knowledge  resulted  in  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  the  National  Government  not 
only  once  but  three  times. 

SEPARATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  BRANCHES 

The  triple  equipoise  refers  to  an  execu- 
tive, a  legislative  and  a  judicial  branch  that 
are  separate  and  independent  from  each 
other.  This  is  one  division  of  the  powers  and 
liberties  of  the  State.  It  is  so  essential  to  lib- 
erty that  James  Madison  wrote: 

"The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  def- 
inition of  tyranny.  .  .  .  three  great  depart- 
ments of  power  should  be  separate.  .  .  ." 
(The  Federalist  Papers,  No.  47,  p.  301) 

Once  these  powers  are  dispersed,  they 
tend  to  act  as  checks  upon  each  other.  The 
power  of  one  balances  the  power  of  another, 
yet  the  branches  must  also  cooperate  with 
each  other  (because  the  power  of  no  one 
branch  is  complete)  or  else  nothing  would 
ever  be  fully  accomplished  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to  function. 

BICAMERALISM 

If  free  and  representative  government,  an 
extension  of  the  division  of  the  three 
branches  is  applicable  because  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  legislative  supremacy.  That 
is,  in  republics,  powers  naturally  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  legislative  branch.  This  in- 
creases the  probability  that  the  legislature 
will  gain  control  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  judicial  branch,  or  both.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  problem,  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  must  be  divided  a  second  time. 
This  second  separation  of  powers  is  bicamer- 
alism—the  division  of  the  legislative  branch 
into    two   separate    bodies   referred    to    as 

•houses."  Examples  of  such  a  division  exist 
in  the  governments  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  former,  the 
national  legislature  consists  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
latter,  the  two  Houses  are  called  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 


In  order  for  bicameralism  to  function  as  a 
restraint  upon  legislative  power,  two  condi- 
tions must  be  met.  The  first  is  that  there 
should  be  different  modes  of  election  for 
the  two  Houses  (including  differences  in  the 
length  of  tenure  of  officeholders).  The 
second  is  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
in  function  and  principles  of  action  between 
the  two  divisions.  These  two  measures  act  as 
constraints  upon  the  two  legislative  bodies. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Houses  should  not  be  so  hindered  that  they 
cannot  harmonize  on  the  proper  measures 
of  Republican  government  such  as  the  pas- 
sage of  laws.  If  the  legislature  is  too  re- 
strained, it  will  be  unable  to  function  and 
the  purposes  of  good  government  will  be 
frustrated. 


FEDERALISM 

A  third  division  of  power  exists  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states.  This  is  the  Federal 
principle  that  was  established  by  the 
Founders  as  a  protection  against  factions 
and  the  loss  of  freedom. 

The  most  essential  part  of  federalism  is 
the  doctrine  of  enumerated  powers.  That  is. 
all  powers  that  are  not  specifically  delegat- 
ed to  the  National  Govenment  are  reserved 
in  the  States  and  the  people.  Therefore,  if 
the  people  want  to  remain  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, they  should  not  delegate  any  powers  to 
the  Government  that  they  can  handle 
better  themselves.  These  powers  may  be  im- 
proper for  Government  to  use.  and  besides, 
it  is  always  easier  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  injured  when  the  power  to  do 
so  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  they  trust 
most. 

III.  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES 

The  distribution  of  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment seems  so  familiar  and  natural  to 
Americans  that  they  cannot  understand  rea- 
sonable people  looking  at  the  matter  in  any 
other  light.  But  separation  of  powers  was 
still  a  novel  idea  when  the  American  system 
was  created  and  it  is  not  universally  accept- 
ed today. 

Even  in  America,  where  the  doctrine 
seems  firmly  entrenched,  separation  of 
powers,  particularly  the  division  of  the 
three  branches,  has  been  challenged.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Pounders  that  the  system  they  set  up  has 
worked  so  well  ihat  it  has  at  least  twice 
been  able  to  preserve  itself  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  such  incidenU  oc- 
curred in  1868  when  the  "Radical  Republi- 
cans" then  in  control  of  Congress  tried  to 
impeach  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Even 
though  President  Johnson's  battery  of  at- 
torneys was  extremely  able,  while  the 
House  prosecutors  bungled  their  flimsy, 
trumped-up  case.  President  Johnson  was 
saved  from  impeachment  by  a  margin  of 
only  one  vote.  Seven  Republican  Senators 
courageously  put  country  above  party  and 
voted  "not  guilty. "  Not  one  of  these  seven 
Senators  was  reelected  to  another  term  in 
the  Senate. 

The  well-known  historian,  Thomas  A. 
Bailey,  had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
attempted  impeachment  and  its  implica- 
tions: 

"Unquestionably,  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
was  a  triumph  for  good  government.  If  a 
hostile  two-thirds  majority  in  Congress  can 
remove  the  President  at  will,  then  there  is  a 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches.  The  Radicals  were  evident- 
ly determined  to  handcuff  the  Presidency, 
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posslply  also  the  Supreme  Court.  Had 
so,  they  might  have  established  a 
longresslonal   dictatorship."   (.The 
Pageant,  pp.  506,  507.) 
dar  ger  to  separation  of  powers  posed 
J)hnson  Impeachment   trial  arose 
legislative  dominance  that  the  con- 
designers  feared  might  one  day 
balance     between     the     three 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  However, 
>otential  threat  to  this  same  bal- 
from    a   completely    different 
idealogical  quarrel  between  the 
md  the  Supreme  Court. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
second  term  in  office  backed  by 
dontrol  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
pol  tical  party.  Roosevelt  Interpreted 
reelection  as  a  mandate  to  continue  New 
but  the  conservative  members 
Sudreme  Court  thought  otherwise.  In 
of  nine  major  cases  Involving  the 
the  administration  was  defeated 
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that  the  Supreme  Court  ought 
with  public  opinion,  Roosevelt 
Congress  for  legislation  that 
him  to  appoint  a  new  member 
Si^preme  Court  for  every  existing 
70  who  refused  to  retire.  The 
membership  could  then  be  15. 
and  the   public  were  shocked, 
the  proposal  as  a  scheme  to 
Supreme  Court  by  means  of  a 
bill."    The    President    was    con- 
attempting  to  break  down  the 
separation  of  powers  among  the 
of  Government, 
previously  cited  cases,  the  doc- 
leparation   of   powers   was   chal- 
it   was   ultimately   successful, 
been  other  examples  during  the 
of  a  century  when  this  delicate 
been  challenged  and  has  ap- 
tail.  For  example,  so-called  "exec- 
and  police  actions  (Korea 
)  have  been  used  by  the  execu- 
to  circumvent  the  constitutional 
Senate  to  ratify  treaties  and  the 
ity  of  Congress  to  officially  de- 
[n  addition,  many  citizens  and  ex- 
G  )vemment  argue  that  the  Federal 
especially  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
activist,  setting  themselves  up 
legislators  through  decisions 
is|ues  as  busing  and  abortion.  (This 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
to  accept  responsibility  for  deal- 
issues.  ) 
these  and  other  crises,  the  U.S. 
has  provided  a  workable  base 
democracy  might   be   able  to 
decent  and  durable.  Prom  the 
conception,  the  document  was  an 
in  the  eyes  of  its  creators, 
was  designed  to  answer  one 
difficult  questions  of  human 
of  whether  or  not  people  are 
governing  themselves.  Trying  to 
question  of  self-government  has 
continues  to  have  tremendous  uni- 
in  plications     for     mankind.     The 
Fathers  realized  this  fact.  They 
document   that    represents   the 
and  well-planned  endeavor  to 
jolitical   idealogy  of  self-govem- 
application.  and  it  answers 
of  man"s  self-government  af- 
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Tyranny,  Anarchy,  and  Separation  of 
Powers 

(By  David  Cherrington,  Orem,  Utah,  second 
place  winner,  1983  Constitutional  Essay 
competition) 

Almost  200  years  ago,  a  group  of  political 
pioneers  met  and  composed  ".  .  .  the  most 
remarkable  work  known  to  man  in  modem 
times  in  its  application  to  political  affairs,""  ' 
which  has  been  called  ".  .  .  The  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." ' 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
legal  document— not  merely  a  set  of  laws, 
but  basic  suid  fundamental  principles  of  law. 
It  forms  the  legal  framework  upon  which  all 
other  laws  rest.  The  Constitution,  with  its 
laws  and  procedures,  is  the  basis  for  the  op- 
eration of  our  government. 

Our  founding  fathers  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  summer  of  1787  to  amend  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  elements  which  could  lead 
to  the  abuse  of  government;  thus  they  were 
able  to  devise  a  masterful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  works  as  well  today  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  They  realized 
that  everything  written  into  law  giving 
power  to  government  restricts  the  freedom 
of  the  individual:  it  is  also  true  that  any- 
thing which  guarantees  freedom  to  the  indi- 
vidual limits  the  power  of  government. 
Those  delegates  who  participated  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  were  aware  that 
if  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  empha- 
sized beyond  reasonable  bounds,  then  anar- 
chy develops:  on  the  other  hand,  extending 
the  powers  of  government  beyond  its  func- 
tion of  ensuring  individual  freedom  would 
ultimately  lead  to  tyranny.  Having  learned 
historically  that  gross  abuse  of  power  leads 
to  oppression  of  the  people.  That  the  gov- 
erned become  slaves  to  the  government 
rather  than  served  by  it,  our  founding  fa- 
thers saw  the  need  for  a  balance  in  the 
system  of  goverrunent  they  were  designing. 
They  understood  that  they  held  the  author- 
ity to  construct  a  government  that  would  be 
as  strong  or  as  weak  as  they  chose.  They 
wanted  a  government  which  was  strong 
enough  to  insure  personal  freedom,  while 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  anarchy  and  tyr- 
anny. It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  govern- 
ment was  strong  enough  that  anarchy 
would  not  prevail,  while  the  controls  on  gov- 
ernment were  sufficiently  strong  to  avoid 
dictatorship.  It  needed  to  be  strong  enough 
to  function  effectively,  but  not  so  strong 
that  it  limited  the  freedom  of  individuals. 
The  solution  to  these  many  demands  was 
provided  by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

The  primary  purpose  in  creating  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  was  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  individual  freedom,  thus 
avoiding  tryarmy  and  establishing  an  effec- 
tive government.  A  major  characteristic  of  a 
tyranny  is  its  ineffectiveness:  inability  to 
act,  inability  to  make  wise  decisions,  inabil- 
ity to  execute  decisions  in  a  just  and  fair 
manner,  and  inability  to  reach  the  goals  de- 
signed by  the  decision.  Tyrannies  also  are 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  balance.  Any  ef- 
fectiveness they  may  have  benefits  only  the 
tyrant  and  his  interest;  the  people  are  vic- 
tims of  the  government.  Tyrannies  lack 
other  characteristics  which  are  highly  desir- 
able in  government.  Not  only  do  they  delib- 
erately deny  freedom  to  the  individual,  they 


'  Quoted  from  William  E.  Gladstone,  In  "Review 
of  American  History."  p.  57. 
-•  Ibid. 


lack  stability.  The  transition  of  power  often 
results  in  the  bloodshed  of  innocent  people. 

When  the  Constitution  was  conceived, 
considerable  care  was  exerted  to  achieve  a 
delicate  balance  between  the  three  branches 
of  government— executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  This  was  critical  so  that  no  one 
branch  would  be  able  to  dominate  the 
others.  Realizing  that  an  imbalance  between 
any  of  the  three  branches  could  result  in 
major  abuses,  the  founders  gave  meticulous 
care  of  establishing  specific  guidelines  limit- 
ing the  power  and  authority  of  each  branch. 
If  the  executive  branch  usurped  excessive 
control  of  the  system,  a  tyranny  would 
result.  If  the  legislative  branch  became  too 
powerful,  the  eventual  outcome  would 
create  anarchy.  And  if  the  judiciary  took 
control  to  itself,  the  result  would  be  a  tyran- 
ny of  oligarchy.  Thus,  our  founding  fathers 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  a  series  of  safe- 
guards by  which  we  are  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  our  political  system.  These  safe- 
guards today  are  termed  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
each  branch  of  the  government  has  been 
given  specific  tools  to  prevent  the  domina- 
tion of  one  branch  over  either  of  the  others. 
Although  some  of  these  tools  have  collected 
a  layer  of  political  dust  because  of  the  infre- 
quency  with  which  they  have  been  used,  a 
majority  are  in  frequent  use.  These  devices, 
written  into  the  Constitution,  continue  to 
protect  us  from  our  governmental  system 
and  protect  our  goverrunent  from  itself  even 
today.  Recent  examples  indicate  that  our 
political  process  is  functioning  properly,  as 
prescribed  by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

The  most  frequently  exercised  check 
under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
is  a  tool  of  the  executive  branch,  the  presi- 
dent, to  curb  the  legislative  branch,  the  con- 
gress. This  is,  of  course,  the  veto,  the  presi- 
dent s  prerogative  to  approve  a  bill  and  sign 
it  into  law,  or  to  veto  it  and  send  it  back  to 
Congress  for  further  consideration.  By  exer- 
cising his  veto  power,  the  president  prohib- 
its Congress  from  passing  a  law  that  fails  to 
have  strong  popular  support,  thus  reducing 
the  lilcelihood  of  anarchy.  However,  if  the 
president  had  the  ability  to  kill  every  bill, 
tyranny  would  again  be  the  eventual  out- 
come. 

To  balance  this  situation.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  override  a  veto.  To  override 
veto  and  enact  a  bill  into  law.  Congress 
must  obtain  a  more  difficult  two-thirds  ma- 
jority rather  than  the  simple  50  percent  ma- 
jority needed  to  send  the  bill  to  the  presi- 
dent in  the  initial  stage  of  legislation.  The 
most  recent  example  of  this  intricate  consti- 
tutional procedure  is  the  story  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
6863).  While  this  piece  of  legislation  was 
being  introduced  to  Congress  by  Congress- 
man Whitten,  President  Reagan  voiced  his 
opposition  and  threatened  to  veto  it  if  it 
were  passed  because  it  would  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  budget  he  has  proposed  ear- 
lier. Despite  the  President's  warning,  liberal 
Democrats  were  able  to  pass  the  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  White  House  where,  true  to 
his  word.  President  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill 
on  August  28,  1982  and  sent  it  back  to  Cap- 
itol Hill,  expecting  it  to  die  an  early  death. 
However,  the  veto  was  overridden  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  301-117  and  by 
the  Senate  60-30.  which  achieved  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed.  Therefore,  Congress 
exercised  its  power  of  checks  and  balances 
and  in  so  doing  passed  the  Supplemental 


Appropriations  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  No. 
97-257). 

Another  method  by  which  the  president 
has  power  over  the  legislative  branch  is  his 
right  to  appoint  to  federal  positions  those 
qualified  people  who  he  feels  will  best  sup- 
port his  policies.  Yet  again,  Congress  has 
been  furnished  a  check  of  its  own  to  protect 
itself  in  this  instance.  In  some  of  the  federal 
appointments  the  president  is  required  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, the  legislative  branch  has  an  input 
into  who  occupies  some  federal  positions.  A 
recent  example  of  the  President's  power  to 
nominate  and  the  Senates  power  to  advise 
and  consent  is  President  Reagans  appoint- 
ment of  William  Ruckelshaus  as  the  head  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Al- 
though the  Senate  theoretically  holds  the 
power  to  refuse  approval  of  a  Presidential 
appointee,  they  rarely  use  this  power.  The 
last  time  the  Senate  did  not  approve  a  presi- 
dential   appointment    was    June    13,    1973, 
when  the  Senate  did  not  approve  Robert  H. 
Morris  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Commission  by  a  vote  of  51-42.  However,  as 
in  most  cases,  William  Ruckelshaus  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  took  the  reins  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  checks  against  the  judicial  branch  of 
our  government,  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
limited,  giving  the  high  court  the  stabihty 
needed  to  make  wise  decUions  without  bemg 
pressured  by  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches.  The  President  appoints  members 
of  the  court,  with  approval  from  the  Senate. 
In  that  way  the  President  and  Senate  con- 
trol the  type  of  justice  allowed  to  be  seated. 
Once  they  have  been  approved  and  sworn 
in  however,  they  receive  permanent  tenure. 
All  other  efforts  to  place  checks  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  have  proved  to  be  not 
worthwhile.  A  classic  example  of  this  was 
the  Supreme  Courts  declaration  m  1894 
that  the  federal  income  tax  was  unconstitu- 
tional. In  response.  Congress  proposed  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  the  Income  Tax 
Amendment  of  1913,  which  made  income 
taxes  legal.  A  check  that  takes  nineteen 
years  to  operate,  however.  Is  hardly  a  check 

at  all.  _       . 

While  checks  against  the  Supreme  Court 
are  ineffective,  checks  levied  by  the  high 
court  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  so- 
ciety. They  have  the  power  to  declare  a  law 
of  Congress  unconstitutional  and.  in  so 
doing,  cancel  the  work  of  both  Congress  and 
tbp  President.  The  Court  may  even  declare 
an  act  of  the  President  unconstitutional. 
Through  these  powers  the  Supreme  Court 
has  theoretically  been  given  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  the  primary  watchdog  over  the 
otl'cr  two  branches. 

One  of  the  best  historical  examples  of  the 
fjupreme  Court  exercising  this  power  oc- 
curred recently.  On  Thursday.  June  23. 
1983  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 
decision  which  now  prohibits  Congress  from 
using  the  "legislative  veto."  The  legislative 
veto  was  a  method  by  which  Congress  took 
upon  Itself  the  authority  to  oversee  execu- 
tive actions.  This  type  of  legislation  was 
most  often  used  in  simple  cases  involving 
federal  regulations  on  Interstate  commerce. 
However  some  laws  Involving  legislative 
veto  were  complex  and  relevant  to  our  na- 
tlons  domestic  security  and  foreign  policy. 
For  example,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  send  troops  anywhere  he  deems  neces- 
.ary  without  going  to  Congress  and  asking 
for"  a  declaration  of  war.  Congress  exercised 
its  legislative  veto  by  passing  the  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973.  This  law  allowed  the 
President  to  deploy  troops  but  gave  Con- 


gress the  right  to  bring  them  home  after  60 
days,  thereby  placing  checks  on  the  Presl- 
dent"s  authority. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  White 
stated,  while  speaking  for  the  minority 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto:  "...  this  kills  more  laws  (over 
200)  in  one  single  action  than  have  ever 
been  nixed  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court.'"  However,  making  the  statement  for 
the  6-3  majority,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  slated:  •.  .  .  excessive  power  was 
being  held  by  Congress,  causing  a  dangerous 
misbalance  of  power.  .  .  .  Our  constitution 
is  devised  in  such  a  way  so  as  the  President 
vetoes  Congress,  Congress  shouldnt  veto 
the  President.'" 

This  classic  example  illustrated  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  As  soon  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  government,  in  this  case 
the  legislative,  began  to  assume  more  power 
than  was  originally  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  restored 
power  to  its  ideal  balance,  as  it  has  for  200 
years.  .  . 

A  careful  examination  of  our  consititu- 
tional  history  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers  Is  alive  and  well 
and  functioning  effectively  in  our  political 
process.  The  dream  of  our  founding  fathers 
envisioned  two  centuries  ago,  the  dream  of  a 
free  people  served  by  an  effective  govern- 
ment, has  become  a  reality. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  founding  fathers  who  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  obstacles  to  de- 
mocracy. These  wise  men  supplied  posterity 
with  a  balance  framework  that  provide  an 
effective  and  powerful  government  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  individuals.  By 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
power  our  government  will  remain  strong 
and  avoid  becoming  grossly  distorted.  This 
doctrine  will  help  to  assure  coming  genera- 
tions of  an  effective  government. 


Separation  of  Powers  for  the  Unity  of 
THE  Nation 
(By  Bill  Connors,  Ogden,  Utah,  third-place 
winner,  1983  constitutional  essay  competi- 
tion) 

"No  man  should  be  both  a  judge  and  legis- 
lator, nor  should  a  governor  have  the 
powers  to  make  the  laws.  "—Francis  L.  Bro- 
derlck 

In  the  Wabash  case  of  1886,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Individual  states  had  no  ju- 
risdiction concerning  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce.  The  jurisdiction  lay 
with  the  federal  government,  the  Court  de- 
clared. However,  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  opposed  to  governmental  regula- 
tion. Regardless  of  the  President's  opposi- 
tion. Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887.' 

Shortly  following  his  second  inauguration 
in  1937,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
cided that  the  Supreme  Court  needed  an  al- 
teration in  its  composition.  The  ultra-con- 
servative Court  had  defeated  seven  out  of 
nine  major  cases  involving  Roosevelt's  New- 
Deal.  The  announcement  expressing  his 
desire  to  add  to  the  Supreme  Court  took  the 
country  and  Congress  by  surprise.  The 
public  and  Congress  saw  the  Court  as  being 
almost  sacred:  consequently,  they  were  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  even  the  slightest  tam- 
pering with  It.  Eventually,  Congress  did  pass 
a  court  reform  bill,  but  the  watered-down 
version  only  applied  to  the  lower  courts.  Be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  aroused  the  ire  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  conservatives  of  both  ptutles  in  Con- 
gress, few  New  Deal  reforms  were  passed 
after  1937,  the  year  that  FDR  tried  to 
tamper  with  the  Supreme  Court. ' 

On  Sunday.  June  26,  1983.  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Ogden  Standard  Examiner  en- 
titled, "Loss  of  veto  (a)  setback  for  Con- 
gress." An  excerpt  from  the  article  reads: 

"Congress,  stripped  of  its  legislative  veto 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court,  may  move  to 
assert  tighter  control  over  some  executive 
branch  functions  by  rewriting  the  laws,  leg- 
islators say. 

"The  court's  ruling  scrapped  a  device  leg- 
islators had  come  to  rely  on  as  a  convenient 
way  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  President 
and  regulation  writers. .  .  . 

"In  this  Instance,  the  third  branch— the 
judicial— decreed  that  the  legislative  had 
grabbed  an  advantage  over  the  executive 
that  the  Constitution  never  intended. "' ' 

These  three  events  demonstrate  a  major 
philosophy  that  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion embodies.  It  is  referred  to  as  separation 
of  powers.  Basically,  this  means  that  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  are  divid- 
ed among  three  different  branches  within 
the  structure  of  the  federal  government. 
These  three  branches  are: 

The  executive— the  President  and  that 
which  he  oversees; 

The  legislative— the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  Congress; 
The  judicial— the  Supreme  Court. 
This  essay  will  take  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  separation  of  powers— its  origin,  its  his- 
tory, its  effects  on  the  United  States,  its 
substructure,  and  its  value. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  articles  I.  II.  and  II,  delineates 
each  branchs  specific  duties.  Many  times 
these  duties  overlap.  However,  one  must  re- 
member that  only  a  basic  separation  exists: 
each   branch   must  continually   coordinate 
with  the  other  branches  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  be  effective.    "Even  today,  the 
idea  of  complete  separation   (of  function, 
branch  and  person)  has  elements  of  absurdi- 
ty if  projected  as  an  ideal  for  existing  gov- 
ernments, for  at  one  point  or  another  gov- 
ernment powers  meet  and  overlap."  *  One 
can  see  the  separate  branches  and  a  few  of 
their  functions  and  also  the  coordination 
between  branches  in  the  process  of  lawmak- 
ing. Congressmen  present  bills  they  wish  to 
become  laws  (often  the  President  will  have  a 
congressman  present  a  bill  for  him)  to  the 
house    of    which    the    congressman    is    a 
member.  To  become  law.  a  bill  must  pass  a 
complicated  procedure  in  each  house.  If  this 
is  accomplished,  then  the  President  receives 
the  bin.  He  can  either  veto  it.  sign  it,  or  let 
it  sit  and  automatically  become  law.  If  he 
vetoes  it,  then  it  is  dead  unless  Congress 
overrides  his  veto.  If  he  signs  it,  then  it  be- 
comes law.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
rule  that  the  new  law  is  unconstitutional 
and  consequently  invalid.  This  is  a  demon- 
stration of  how  each  branch  has  its  owti, 
separate  powers  from  the  other  branches, 
but  that  all  three  have  a  necessary  correla- 
tion. 

The  philosophy  of  separation  of  powers 
did  not  originate  with  the  formation  of  the 
United  States.  Although  "hinted  at  by 
Plato,  rather  clearly  recommended  by  Aris- 
totle, almost  defied  by  Polybius,  the  classic 
idea  of  balance  involved  not  the  functions  of 
government,  but  the  proper  mix  of  classes 
or  estates  and  of  their  appropriate  govern- 
mental expression— monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy.  A  much  more  modern  tool 
of  limited  government— the  separation  of 
powers  or  such  governmental  functions  as 
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until  the  eighteenth  century."  ' 
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separation  of  powers  that  Aris- 
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Americans  through  his  book 
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rwo  men  of  colonial  times  who 
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Jefferson  and  John  Adams. 

s  "first  two  drafts  of  a 

Vfirginia  constitution  emphasized 

principle  as  a  requisite  of  bal- 

it    was    John    Adams    who 

symbol  of  mixed  government."  ' 

of  the  Constitution  of  the 

of  America,"  Adams  made  a 

a  balanced  constitution  and  at- 

s^ple  forms  of  government. 

other    writers.    Montesquieu 

separation  of  powers."" 

first  to  give  separation  of  powers 
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principle."' 
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Pear  agrees  with  Griffiths: 

of  the  American  colonists 
of  govenmient  is  so  important 
tempting  to  attribute  all  that  is 
American  system  of  government 
the  colonists  learnt  whilst 
rule  ...  we  might  well  add 
of  powers"  as  an  experience 
theory.  The  hostility  between 
and  executive  branches  of 
did  not  always  work  to  the  dis- 
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the  doctrine  of  separation  of 

Constitution  was  to  prevent 

occuring  in  the  United  States 

countries  throughout  the  world. 

were  mainly  concerned  with 


preventing  a  re-creation  of  the  same  situa- 
tion that  had  developed  in  England.  Not 
only  does  separation  of  powers  keep  one 
group  or  person  from  receiving  total  con- 
trol, but  it  also  sets  up  a  system  whereby 
there  is  a  force  that  has  the  power  to  stop 
anyone  who  does  try  to  take  too  much 
power— it  provides  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  This  is  very  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  Richard  Nixon.  When 
he  thought  himself  above  the  law  and  insti- 
gated what  was  later  termed  the  Watergate 
scandal.  Congress  was  able  to  threaten  him 
with  impeachment  and  cause  him  to  resign. 
Obviously  if  Nixon  had  had  total  control 
over  the  government,  he  would  have  been 
left  free  to  do  his  "dirty  work."  The  fact 
that  separation  of  powers  prevents  tyranny 
or  the  accumulation  of  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  too  few  people  is  again  seen  in 
the  recent  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
scrapping  the  legislative  veto,  preventing 
Congress  from  having  an  excessive  amount 
of  power  over  the  president. 

Within  the  superstructure  of  separation 
of  powers  are  three  important  substructures 
which  enable  the  whole  structure  to  stand. 
The  first  of  these  very  important  substruc- 
tures is  the  presidential  system.  To  better 
understand  the  presidential  system,  it  is 
best  to  first  explain  its  counterpart— the 
parliamentary  system.  Under  the  latter 
system,  the  people  elect  a  parliament,  as  in 
Britain.  The  members  of  the  parliament 
then  choose  the  executive  leadership  for 
the  country.  This  executive  leadership  is 
called  a  cabinet  and  is  headed  by  a  prime 
minister.  One  of  the  strongest  disadvan- 
tages of  this  system  is  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter must  always  act  in  a  manner  pleasing  to 
the  parliament,  not  necessarily  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  for  when  he  loses  the 
support  of  the  majority  in  parliament,  he  is 
replaced.  This  occurred  a  short  time  ago  in 
West  Germany  when  Chancellor  Schmidt 
(West  Germany  has  chancellors  rather  than 
prime  ministers)  wjis  replaced  by  Helmut 
Kohl. 

In  the  presidential  system,  the  voters  elect 
a  president  independent  of  their  decisions 
for  the  legislature.  The  president  maintains 
his  position  regardless  of  the  support,  or 
lack  of  it,  he  receives  from  Congress.  Prob- 
lems have  arisen  when  Congress  has  not 
given  its  support  to  the  president,  such  as 
the  blockage  of  Democratic  President  Tru- 
man's legislative  program  by  a  Republican 
Congress  and  as  with  President  Kennedy, 
who  was  thwarted  by  a  Congress  dominated 
by  his  own  party.  However,  the  advantages 
to  this  system  far  outweigh  the  few  in- 
stances when  disruptions  have  arisen.  With 
a  presidential  system,  closer  examination  of 
important  issues  is  mandatory,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  extended  debate  over  the  United 
States'  involvement  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Also,  it  prevents  undue  concentration 
of  political  power.  And  the  presidential 
system  gives  the  people  two  types  of  repre- 
sentation—legislative and  executive.  A  very 
good  example  of  the  benefits  of  this  system 
is  seen  in  the  government  of  the  state  of 
Utah.  Although  the  state  is  basically  Re- 
publican, there  is  a  Democratic  governor. 
The  citizens  get  their  political  party  repre- 
sentation while  also  getting  the  person  they 
feel  is  best  qualified  for  the  job  and  best 
suited  to  represent  them.  This  relationship 
would  be  virtually  impossible  in  a  parlia- 
mentary system. '- 

A  second  very  important  substructure  of 
separation  of  powers  is  judicial  review.  This 
phrase  means  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  ultimate  decision  regarding  the  consti- 


tutionality of  all  matters.  This  principle  was 
the  result  of  the  1803  Supreme  Court  case, 
Marbury  vs.  Madison.  Judicial  review  is  im- 
portant because  this  process  keeps  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  from  ap- 
propriating more  authority  to  themselves 
than  the  Constitution  delegates. 

The  third  and  most  important  substruc- 
ture of  separation  of  powers  is  checks  and 
balances.  This  is  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences between  European  governments  and 
the  United  States  Constitution.  As  was 
stated  previously,  separation  of  powers 
keeps  tyrants  from  emerging.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  not  only  giving  any  person  or 
group  too  much  power,  but  also  by  provid- 
ing a  means  for  stopping  anyone  who  would 
attempt  to  assume  too  much  power.  This  is 
called  checks  and  balances.  Each  branch  can 
observe  the  operation  of  the  other  two 
branches,  or  check  them,  but  no  branch  has 
more  power  than  the  other  two  (in  the  ideal 
situation),  providing  a  balance  of  power. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  format  for  pass- 
ing laws  (mentioned  previously).  Another 
example  is  found  in  the  military  aspect  of 
the  government.  The  president  is  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  armed  services,  but  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war. 
These  three  substructures  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  success  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

The  Constitution  encompassing  the  phi- 
losophy of  separation  of  powers  has  provid- 
ed multiple  benefits  to  the  United  States. 
First,  as  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  it  pre- 
vents any  one  person  or  group  from  getting 
too  much  power  and  becoming  tyrannical.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  it  would  certainly  mean 
the  destruction  of  our  country  as  it  has  for 
all  previous  countries.  Second,  it  keeps  our 
country  from  being  run  on  the  whims  of 
people  who  did  not  sufficiently  discuss  im- 
portant issues.  One  of  Adolph  Hitler's  big- 
gest downfalls  was  that  he  did  not  listen  to 
or  heed  the  advice  given  him  by  his  aides.  In 
the  U.S..  the  president  has  no  choice  but  to 
act  on  the  decisions  of  Congress.  Issues  of 
great  importance  are  researched  and  dis- 
cussed to  the  finite  detail  so  that  maximum 
benefit  for  the  country  can  be  achieved. 
Third,  separation  of  powers  gives  the  U.S. 
the  advantages  of  quick  and  decisive  action 
in  times  of  emergency  through  the  presi- 
dent, without  having  to  give  him  dictator- 
type  authority.  And  fourth,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  better  representa- 
tion and  are  allowed  to  choose  whom  they 
think  is  best  for  the  job  of  president. 

Many  aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  have  been  discussed  in  this 
essay— its  definition,  its  origin,  its  history, 
its  effects  on  U.S.  government,  its  substruc- 
ture and  its  value.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  this 
multi-faceted  concept  has  found  new  form 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  but  on  the  pages  of  textbooks.  If  the 
United  States  continues  its  application  of 
separation  of  powers,  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
country  of  unity. 
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[Constitutional  Essay  Contest  Winning 

Entry] 
The  Doctrine  of  Separation  of  Powers 

(By  Nathan  Sheets.  Arizona) 
The   Constitution   was   designed   by   the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  promulgate  political 
liberty  and  to  ensure  the  existence  of  social, 
religious  and  personal  freedoms.  Upon  this 
thesis  the  Constitution  becomes  a  series  of 
barriers    and    restraints    preventing     one 
power  or  social  force  from  exerting  an  inor- 
dinate control  over  the  framework  of  gov- 
ernment. The  first  of  these  barriers  was 
Federalism:  the  division  of  power  between 
national  and  state  government.  Another  was 
the  concept  of  limited  authority:  there  were 
express  boundaries  that  no  division  of  gov- 
ernment could  overstep.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  barrier  was  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  its  necessary  corol- 
lary-the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
James  Madison  attached  great  importance 
to  this  concept:    "If  there  Is  a  principle  in 
our  Constitution,  indeed  in  any  free  Consti- 
tution, more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  just 
that  it  separates  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers.'  The  analysis  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  is  a  Journey 
into  the  center  of  the  Constitution.  To  be 
adequate,  such  an  analysis  encomp^es  the 
philosophical  beliefs  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  their  perception  of  government 
the  mechanics  of  the  Constitution,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  power  within  the  three  separat- 
ed branches,  and  the  status  of  this  doctrine 
in  modern  government. 

In  its  most  simplistic  and  idealistic  form, 
separation  of  powers  advocates  that  differ- 
ent governmental  functions  be  performed 
by  different  governmental  entities,  ine 
Constitution  of  New  Jersey  expresses  what 
is  implicit  in  the  Federal  Constitution: 

"The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  distinct  branches, 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  No 
person  or  persons  belonging  to  or  constitut- 
ing one  branch  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the 
others  except  as  expressly  provided  in  this 
Constitution."^ 

Although  the  separation  principle  can  be 
roughly  attributed  to  Aristotle  and  Poly^ 
biusS  it  was  Montesquieu  who  had  the 
merit  of  displaying  and  recommending 

it  most  effectually  to  the  attention  of  man- 
kind 4"  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws 
published  in  1748  was  a  strong  influence  on 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  desirability  of  separated  powers  was  a 
matter  of  near  unanimous  agreement,  fao 
too  was  Madison's  assertions  ".  .  .  a  mere 
decoration  on  parchment  of  the  Constitu- 
tional limits  of  the  several  departments  is 
not  a  sufficient  guard  against  those  en- 
croachments which  lead  to  a  concentration 
of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  same 
hands."  5  After  analyzing  various  methods 
of  achieving  this  end.  Madison  concluded  in 
Federalist  No.  51,  "The  defect  must  be  sup- 
plied by  as  contriving  the  interior  structure 
of  the  government  as  that  its  several  con- 
stituent parts  may.  by  their  mutual  rela^ 
lions,  be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other  in 
their  proper  places.6'"  With  this  justifica- 
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tion,  the  checks  and  balances  system  was  es- 
tablished; with  this  in  mind,  the  duties  of 
the  three  branches  were  determined. 

Through  past  experience  the  Founders 
deemed  the  legislative  branch  inherently 
most  powerful  and  potentially  most  danger- 
ous-"one  hundred  and  seventy-three  des- 
pots would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one. "  7 
For  this  reason,  the  legislative  power  was 
split  into  two  distinct  and  theoretically  dis- 
similar bodies.  The  lower  house  was  empow- 
ered to  initiate  all  appropriations  measures 
and  the  upper  body  was  granted  the  right  to 
"advise  and  consent"  on  executive  appoint- 
ments and  approve  treaties.  Collectively  the 
Congress  could  declare  war  and  was  given 
the  ultimate  check:  the  power  to  impeach 
and  remove  negligent  and  incompetent 
members  of  the  other  branches. 

The  executive  branch  was  largely  an 
enigma  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified. 
There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning 
how  much  power  the  chief  executive  should 
be  granted.  The  spectrum  ranged  from 
those  who  advocated  a  weak  executive  to  Al- 
exander Hamilton  who  argued  for  an  Ameri- 
can monarch. •"  *   '"  .  .  J      ,„;„„ 

Exactly  how  fully  the  American  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  meets  this  criteria 
i  e    controlling  the  governed  and  controlling 
itself  is  an  issue  of  both  heated  and  appro- 
priate dispute.  To  address  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to   review  the  evolution  of  the 
three  branches  of  government.  Just  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  predicted.  Congress  was 
originally  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
federal  government.  It  was  in  the  legislature 
that  the  great  issues  of  the  growing  Repub- 
lic were  addressed  and  statesmen  such  as 
Clay   Calhoun,  and  Webster  molded  public 
opinion.  During  this  period,  the  Presidency 
was  still  attempting  to  define  and  solidify 
its  position  in  the  new  Republic.  Jefferson"s 
embargo  battle  and  the  turbulent  Presiden- 
cy of  Andrew  Jackson  were  two  of  only  a 
handful  of  exceptions.  Finally,  the  Court 
under  the  direction  of  Marshall  and  Taney 
was  both  solidifying  itself  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment  by   defining   the   relationship   be- 
tween state  and  nation,  guaranteeing  the 
sanctity  of  contract,  and  ensuring  equal  op- 
portunity under  the  law-with  the  conspicu- 
ous exception  of  the  Dred  Scott  decisions. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  assumed 
more  power  than  previous  executives  had 
dreamed  of:  he  became  the  first  President 
to  actively  function  as  Commander-in-Chiei, 
he  suspented  the  hallowed  writ  of  habeus 
corpus;  and  he  orchestrated  a  legislative 
revolution  which  left  a  permanent  stamp  on 
the  country.  Additionally.  Uncoln  nominat- 
ed Salmon  Chase,  his  primary  competition 
for  the  1864  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation, for  the  position  of  Chief  Justice- 
thus    leaving    his   mark    on    the   Supreme 

Court.  ^ , .       ,  . 

Following  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  ana 
the  rise  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  the  ful- 
crum of  power  shifted  dramatically  toward 
the  legislature.  The  attempted  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson  nearly  emasculat- 
ed the  Presidency.  During  that  nadir  ot 
American  History  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  the  checks  and  balance  system  was  evi- 
dent In  the  words  of  Edmond  G.  Ross,  the 
legislator  who  saved  the  Presidency: 

In  a  large  sense,  the  independence  of  the 
executive  office  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government  was  on  trial.  If  the  President 
must  step  down  ...  a  disgraced  man  and  a 
political  outcast-upon  insufficient  proots 
and  from  partisan  consideration,  the  office 
of  President  would  be  degraded,  cease  to  be 
a   coordinate   branch   of   government,  and 


ever  after  subordinated  to  the  legislative 
will  .  .  .  This  government  has  never  faced 
so  insidious  a  danger." 

The  Gilded  Age  saw  the  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment on  almost  every  level  and  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  political  base.  Perhaps  the  rel- 
ative weakness  and  mediocrity  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  precipi- 
tated the  period  of  judicial  activity  which 
commenced  in  the  mid-1890's.  "In  a  matter 
of  months  it  (the  Supreme  Court)  killed  the 
national  income  tax,  emasculated  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  as  well  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  it  approved  the 
labor  injunction  as  well  as  Separate-But- 
Equal. "  '  =  Judicial  power  continued  to 
expand  so  that  in  1907  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  could  legitimately  assert.  •The  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  judges  say  it  is."'' 

If  the  nineteenth  century  illustrated  the 
teeter-tottering  of  power  between  the  three 
branches  that  the  founders  had  envisioned, 
the  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  relative 
stabilization   of   these   relationships.   With 
few  exceptions,  the  executive  has  been  su- 
preme, the  court  respected,  and  the  con- 
gress declining  in  influence.  With  the  simul- 
taneous advent  of  the    'strong  president" 
and  communicative  technology  the  execu- 
tive  has  become   the   foremost  molder  of 
public    opinion.    Vibrant    leaders    such    as 
Theodore     Roosevelt,     Woodrow     Wilson. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
have  solidified  the  Presidency  as  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  government.  "Great  ini- 
tiatives of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  were 
approved    without    legislative    leadership. 
FDR's  New  Deal.  Truman's  Fair  Deal  and 
Johnson's  Great  Society  were  all  presiden- 
tial programs,  and  the  key  actions  preceding 
the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Viet  Nam  War 
were    taken    with    minimal    congressional 
input. "  '♦  Even  the  Watergate  debacle  was  a 
short-lived  boost   to  legislative  power.  In- 
stead of  turning  toward  Congress  for  leader- 
ship, the  public  developed  an  apathetic  dis- 
trust of  government. 

During  the  past  century,  the  Court  has 
expanded  its  influence  by  further  clarifying 
the    separation    of    powers    doctrine.    In 
Schechter    Poultry    v.    United    States,    the 
Court  declared  the  NIRA  (National  Indus- 
trial   Recovery    Act)    unconstitutional    be- 
cause it  allowed  excessive  delegation  of  leg- 
islative powers.  This  ruling  invalidated  one 
of  the  key  planks  of  FDRs  New  Deal  and 
was    a   substantial    check    on    Presidential 
power.  In  Myers  v.  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  power  to  remove  executive 
officials  without  consent  of  Congress.  How- 
ever   in    Youngstown    Sheet    and    Tube   v. 
Sawyer,  the  Court  again  checked  executive 
power  when  it  ruled  that  President  Truman 
was  infringing  on  legislative  authority  when 
he  ordered  the  seizure  of  a  steel  plant:  "The 
President's  order  does  not  direct  that  a  con- 
gressional policy  be  executed  in  a  manner 
prescribed   by   Congress— it  directs  that   a 
presidential  policy  be  executed  in  a  maimer 
prescribed   by   the   President. "  '=■   Most   re- 
cently in  Chadha  v.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned   governmental    expediency    in    the 
name  of  constitutional  purity.  By  declaring 
the    legislative    veto   unconstitutional,    the 
Court  exercised  a  check  on  Congressional 
power.   Speaking   for   the   majority.   Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  stated,    "The  veto 
doubtless  has  been  in  many  respects  a 
convenient  shortcut  (for  Congress)  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  framers  ranked  other  values 
higher  than  efficiency."  '«  These  cases  and 
several  others,  illustrate  that  the  Supreme 
Court    has    become    an    influential— some 
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too    influential— part 
I  Ibalances  system. 

As  a  genjeral  statement,  the  doctrine  of 
separation  Of  powers  has  been  instrumental 
in  achievini  the  primary  goal  of  the  Found- 
ing Pathete— protecting  liberty.  However, 
the  future  holds  grave  questions.  Since  the 
Constitution  was  written,  the  American  pop- 
ulation had  increased  over  fifty  times;  the 
power  and  >ervasiveness  of  government  has 
greatly  excanded:  the  country  has  become 
increasingl!  pluralistic;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  te(!hnology  has  made  instant  deci- 
sion-makini :  a  necessity.  At  one  time  govern- 
mental furctions  could  be  neatly  divided 
into  three  jategories;  today,  it  is  no  longer 
possible.  M  my  agencies  e.g.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  national  Ijabor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  Irterstate  Commerce  Commission 
maintain  g-eat  power  but  seem  to  nearly 
fall  outsidi!  of  the  checks  and  balances 
system.  Puthermore,  when  world  and  na- 
tional even  a  mandate  decisive  governmen- 
tal action.  ( he  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
decreasing!;'  powerful  legislative  branch. 
According  lo  Sam  Ervin,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers: 

"CongresJ  increasingly  abdicates  its  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  policy,  to  set 
standards,  and  to  make  policy  decisions. 
Typically,  it  announces  a  broad  goal,  and 
then  gives  a  blank  check  to  the  courts  or 
the  Executi  f e  Department  or  to  an  adminis- 
trative agei  icy  to  administer  that  goal  'in 
the  public  i  iterest." "  " 
These  grants  of  power  have  expanded  and 
Increased  tl  le  scope  of  the  executive  branch 
so  substant  ally  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Chief  Execi  itive  to  administrate  his  own  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  separation  of  powers  doctrine  has 
successfully  endured  two  centuries  of  mold- 
ing and  ad  iptation.  The  challenge,  as  the 
third  centu  y  commences,  is  to  limit  the  ex- 
ecutive bur  (aucracy  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  he  President.  This  eventuality 
requires  tv  'o  transformations:  first,  the 
American  i  eople  must  become  less  accus- 
tomed to  bi  K  government;  second,  the  Con- 
gress must  re-assert  itself.  Perhaps  these 
trends  hav  ?  already  started.  As  to  the 
former,  boi  h  of  the  last  two  Presidents 
hailed  ther iselves  'outsiders  to  Washing- 
ton" and  "I  ipponents  of  the  system."  Over 
the  last  sev  ;ral  years,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  t  een  willing  to  endure  some  pain 
as  govern  nental  services  have  beer 
trimmed.  It  can  honestly  be  said  that  the 
nation  no  Idnger  feels  a  "Great  Society"  in- 
fatuation f  »r  government.  Concerning  the 
latter,  the  "hadha  decision  may  very  well 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  Congres- 
sional powi  r.  Disarmed  of  the  legislative 
veto,  Congr  ;ss  may  be  forced  to  abandon  its 
"blank  che<  k"  legislation  and  deal  more  di- 
rectly with  the  details  of  government.  Ac- 
cording to  Stanley  Brand,  counsel  to  the 
House  of  F  epresentatives,  "Every  time  the 
President  \  'ants  something  he's  going  to 
have  to  cor  le  up  here,  hat  in  hand."  "*  Per- 
haps the  CI  ladha  decision  will  activate  Con- 
gress to  bee  sme  less  political  and  more  effi- 
cient. If  so.  the  prescience  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  an  1  system  they  established  will 
again  be  af  irmed.  If  not,  that  system  may 
be  strangle- 1  by  grants  of  legislative  power 
to  an  over  Burdened  judiciary  and  to  an 
amorphous,  growing,  and  increasingly  un- 
controllable executive  bureaucracy. 


'  James 
Percy  in 
May  1971.  p. 
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Document  or  Power  and  Restraint 
(By  Cherie  Miller,  Arizona) 

(CONSTITUTIONAL  ESSAY  CONTEST,  SEPARA"nON 
OF  POWERS,  RUNNER-UP  1 

""In  framing  a  government,  which  is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed; 
and  in  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control 
itself."  The  problem  facing  the  constitution- 
al convention  was  in  those  words  stated  by 
one  of  its  leading  minds,  James  Madison. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  faced  a 
problem  that  has  vexed  every  constitutional 
system:  how  to  combine  strong,  effective 
government  with  individual  liberty.  Without 
a  strong  and  effective  government,  liberty 
may  easily  wither  and  fade  away,  just  as  ef- 
fective government  without  liberty  may 
easily  degenerate  into  a  dull  source  of  force. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  constitution 
were  not  dreamers;  they  were  men  of  sub- 
stance and  great  political  experience  in  law, 
politics,  education,  business  and  farming.  In 
addition,  they  were  accustomed  to  managing 
and  to  being  leaders.  The  brief  experience 
of  the  colonies  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration had  shown  these  men  that  without 
a  strong  and  effective  National  government, 
there  would  be  no  United  States  of  America 
as  one  united  nation.  At  the  same  time,  they 
all  believed  in  liberty;  many  of  them  had 
fought  in  the  War  of  Independence,  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  this 
liberty. 

Federalism  is  the  basic  principle  of  our 
Constitution,  "a  great  discovery  in  modern 
political  science,"  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
called  it.  The  main  idea  of  federalism  is  to 
divide  governmental  power  between  a 
nation  (that  is,  a  central  or  federal)  govern- 
ment and  a  number  of  territorial  subdivi- 
sions called  states  in  the  United  States,  can- 
tons in  Switzerland,  provinces  in  Canada, 
and  Laender  in  West  Germany.  A  written 
constitution  generally  prescribes  (as  does 
our  Constitution)  which  powers  belong  to 
the  federal  government  exclusively,  which 
to  the  territorial  subdivisions,  and  which  to 
both;  which  powers  are  denied  to  either  the 
Federal  or  the  state  governments  or  to  both; 
and  finally,  the  constitution  usually  stipu- 
lates how  conflicts  of  power  between  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  state  govern- 
ments are  to  be  settled. 

In  most  federal  systems,  such  distribu- 
tions and  divisions  of  powers  between  the 
federal  and  the  state  governments  cannot 
be  changed  by  ordinary  legislative  action 
but  must  go  through  the  more  difficult 
process  of  constitutional  amendment.  Also, 
in  most  federal  systems,  conflicts  between 
the  federal  and  the  state  governments  are 
resolved  by  federal  courts. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to 
diffuse  and  break  up  power  in  two  basic 
ways:  (1)  by  dividing  power  between  differ- 
ent territorial  units,  that  is,  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states;  (2)  by  es- 
tablishing three  separate  branches  of 
government— legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial. As  James  Madison  said,  "The  accumu- 
lation of  all  powers,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary,  in  the  same  hands,  whether 
of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  heredi- 
tary, self-appointed,  or  elective,  may  justly 


be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyran- 
ny-" ..     . 
Article   One  of   the   Constitution   begins 

with  the  words  "AH  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the 
United  States,"  Article  Two  opens  with  the 
words,  "The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States. "  Article 
Three  begins  with  the  words,  "The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  The  first  words 
in  each  of  the  three  Articles  show  that  the 
framers,  using  the  most  distinct  and  clear 
style,  made  plain  and  unmistakable  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

One  of  the  supporting  bases  of  the  princi- 
ple of  separation  of  powers  is  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  law:  delegated  power  may  not  be 
transferred.  The  framers  of  the  Coristitu- 
tion,  brought  up  to  believe  the  political 
ideas  of  John  Locke,  were  familiar  with 
Locke's  statement  on  the  subject  of  delegat- 
ed power  in  his  second  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government  (1660):  "The  legislative  cannot 
transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any 
other  hands;  for  it  being  but  a  delegated 
power  from  the  people,  they  who  have  it 
cannot  pass  it  over  to  others." 

The  independence  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
different  terms  of  office  for  which  they  are 
elected:  the  President  and  Vice  President 
for  four  years,  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  years,  and  members 
of  the  Senate  for  six  years.  Also,  each  repre- 
sents a  different  constituency:  the  President 
is  elected  by  the  whole  nation,  the  senator 
by  his  entire  state,  and  the  representative 
by  his  own  district.  Thus,  each  has  his  own 
obligations  and  loyalties.  Finally,  the  judici- 
ary is  independent  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  since  acts  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress  may  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  that  tne 
framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  created 
new  problems.  Separation  of  powers  seemed 
to  the  framers  a  way  to  prevent  concentra- 
tion of  all  power  in  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Still,  they  realized  that  if  even 
successful;  if  each  of  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment were  completely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  two;  each  might 
choose  to  go  its  own  way,  making  its  own  de- 
cisions, and  chaos  of  the  single  most  power- 
ful branch  might  be  the  result.  Therefore 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  provided 
checks  and  balances  for  the  three  branches 
of  goverrunent:  "Ambition  must  be  made  to 
counteract  ambition  ". 

For  example.  Congress  makes  laws,  but 
the  President  can  veto  them.  Congress  can 
override  this  veto  with  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house-a  check  on  a  check.  Also,  laws 
passed  by  Congress  can  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  another  check 
in  the  legislative  power.  The  President  is  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  but  he  is  checked 
by  Congress  through  its  power  to  appropri- 
ate funds  and  by  the  Senate's  power  to 
refuse  to  ratify  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries In  his  conduct  of  militarv  affairs  as 
well  the  President  depends  on  Congress  for 
funds  and  on  the  Senate  for  consent  in  ap- 
pointing high  officers  such  as  generals  in 
the  Army.  The  President  also  has  the  im- 
portant power  to  appoint  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  other  federal  courts, 
but  he  is  checked  by  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  senatorial  approval  of  his 
nominations. 

The  judiciary,  too,  is  checked.  Although  a 
federal  judge  is  independent,  he  must,  to  get 


his  job,  receive  presidential  appointment 
and  senatorial  confirmation.  In  addition, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only  court  that 
exists  as  a  result  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
Therefore,  all  other  federal  courte  are  prod- 
ucts of  congressional  legislation  and  can  be 
regulated  accordingly.  Congress  can  also 
change  the  number  of  justices  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  can  impeach  federal 
judges. 

In  many  respects,  however,  "separation  of 
powers"  U  a  most  misleading  description  of 
the  American  government.  More  accurately, 
the  United  States  constitution  provides  for 
a  government  of  separated  institutions  shar- 
ing powers.  The  process  of  government  re- 
quires that  these  separate  institutions  work 
together  with  some  measure  of  effective  co- 
operation, and  this  is  perhaps  the  key  prob- 
lem of  the  Constitutional  system  of  the 
United  States.  If  every  presidential  appoint- 
ment of  a  judge  or  military  officer,  as  well 
as  every  treaty,  were  rejected  by  Senate;  if 
every  act  of  Congress  were  vetoed  by  the 
President  or  if  it  were  held  unconstitution- 
al; if  congress  refused  to  set  up  federal 
courts,  working  under  the  control  of  the  Su- 
preme Court— if  all  these  possible  checks 
were  fully  exercised,  government  in  the 
United  States  would  stop. 

Thus,  in  practice,  the  principles  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  checks  and  balances  are 
kept  alive  through  cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  that  the  Constitu- 
tion expects  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment to  be  independent  of  each  other,  to 
check  and  balance  each  other,  and  yet  to 
work  together  harmoniously.  Doing  all  of 
these  things  at  the  same  time  appears  to  be 
difficult.  Yet  this  complexity  is  no  more 
than  part  of  the  fundamental  objective  of 
the  whole  Constitution:  On  the  one  hand, 
its  purpose  it  to  set  up  a  strong,  effective 
government  able  to  cope  with  critical  and 
swift  developments  at  home  and  abroad;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  constitution  seeks  to  re- 
strain and  limit  government  so  that  the  in- 
dividual citizen  may  enjoy  his  liberties. 
Bringing  together  the  elements  of  power 
and  restraint  in  the  Constitution  requires 
great  skill  and  faith  in  the  democratic  ideals 
that  strength  need  not  degenerate  into 
force,  or  liberty  into  chaos. 

As  we  near  the  upcoming  bicentennial  of 
this  great  Constitution  of  ours,  there  is  no 
sign  that  it  will  ever  wear  out.  As  a  seven- 
teen-year-old I  have  come  to  see  how  wisely 
and  well  the  men  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention did  their  work  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  other  Americans  coming  after  them.  At 
times  the  citizens  in  American  society  seem 
to  take  the  precious  gift  of  liberty  for  grant- 
ed not  realizing  what  our  forefathers  did  m 
the  past  to  make  America  what  it  is  today. 
The  United  States  once  small  and  weak,  has 
become  a  large  and  powerful  nation:  but 
more  important  than  its  size  and  strength, 
our  country  is  a  land  of  freedom  and  justice, 
which  has  been  kept  alive  and  protected  for 
two-hundred  years  by  the  remarkable  docu- 
ment of  power  and  restraint:  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Separation  of  Powers:  Our 

Governments  Foundation 

(By  Ruth  C.  Howell,  Runner-up.  Prescott, 

Ariz. ) 
As  the  United  States  Constitution  ap- 
proaches its  200th  birthday,  more  and  more 
people  are  examining  it  for  flaws  which 
might  hinder  its  success  in  the  next  200 
years  The  separation  of  powers  is  one  of 
the  main  areas  of  scrutiny.  The  doctrine  has 
an  extensive  background  and  is  very  intri- 


cate in  itself.  Does  it  really  work  for  us 
today,  or  is  it  just  a  high-sounding  collec- 
tion of  words  which  is  quickly  passing  into 
obsolescence?  To  answer  these  questions, 
one  must  understand  the  separation  of 
powers  and  evaluate  its  role  in  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  separation  of  powers  calls  for  a  divi- 
sion of  authority  between  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  bodies  of  government. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  one  person  or 
group  from  taking  control  of  the  nation.  As 
James  Madison  wrote  in  "Federalist  No.  47  ": 
"The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few.  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  def- 
inition of  tyranny." 

Having  just  escaped  the  tyranny  of  Brit- 
ish monarchs,  the  Framers  were  anxious  to 
protect  their  freedom.  The  separation  of 
powers  was  considered: 

•'.  .  .  the  means,  and  powerful  means,  by 
which  the  excellences  of  republican  govern- 
ment may  be  retained  and  its  imperfections 
lessened  or  avoided. ' 
The  doctrine  was  embraced  by  one  and 

all.= 

The  idea  of  distributing  authority  was 
borrowed  by  the  Framers  from  "The  Spirit 
of  the  Laws, "  by  Charles  de  Montesquieu.' 
According  to  Montesquieu,  the  separation  of 
powers  "is  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
a  free  govemment. "  *  Working  from  this 
principle,  the  Framers  established  three 
separate,  co-equal  departmenU  which  were 
to  check  and  balance  each  other.  The  legis- 
lative body,  our  Congress,  is  the  law  maker. 
Its  power  can  be  checked  by  either  an  exec- 
utive veto  or  a  judicial  declaration  of  uncon- 
stitutionality. Congress  balances  these 
powers  by  maintaining  the  rights  of  Senate 
approval  for  presidential  appointments  and 
treaties,  of  overriding  vetoes  by  majority 
vote,  and  of  determining  the  number  of  fed- 
eral judges.  These  stipulations  allow  the  leg- 
islative process  to  work  effectively  without 
becoming  all-powerful.  They  are  examples 
of  the  separation  of  powers  theory  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  separation  of  powers  tenet,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Constitution,  has  been  reason- 
ably successful  in  the  past.  During  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson's  time,  it  withstood 
the  attacks  of  a  vengeful  and  power-hungry 
legislature.  The  Reconstruction  Congress, 
eager  to  punish  the  prodigal  South,  tried  to 
nullify  the  influence  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches,  whose  members  were  not 
as  vindictive.  Congress  passed  the  Tenure- 
of-Office  Act  to  cripple  the  president.  When 
Johnson  continued  to  exercise  his  executive 
rights,  there  was  an  attempt  to  remove  him 
from  office  through  impeachment.  The 
Constitution,  however,  took  precedence 
with  a  few  honest  men,  who  realized  the 
gravity  of  their  actions.'  Thwarted,  first  by 
the  foresight  of  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  impeachment  and  later  by  Su- 
preme Court  action,  the  Reconstruction 
Congress  was  turned  from  its  unconstitu- 
tional course.  The  separation  of  powers  had 
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been  times  when  the  checks 
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have  been  explosive.  Our  na- 
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The  Court  Vetoes  the  Veto".  News- 

4  July  1983)  p.  16. 

Norraan  Omstein. 
Sh  irrill.    -Why  They  Call   It  Politics." 
H^rcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc..  1974. 

Paradis.    "Government   in   Action." 

Messner.  Inc..  1965.  p.  20. 
Vhy  They  Call  It  Politics,"  p.  19. 


als  and  conservatives  meet,  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences to  iron  out.  One  man's  key  to  suc- 
cess may  be  another  man's  downfall.  The 
separation  of  powers  cannot  eliminate  these 
things.  Human  wisdom  is  merely  a  faulty 
tool.  It  cannot  speed  up  the  arguments  in 
Congress,  nor  was  it  meant  to.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  expressed  it  best  when  he  said: 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787  not 
to  promote  efficiency,  but  to  preclude  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose 
was  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by  means  of 
the  inevitable  friction  incident  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  governmental  powers  among 
three  departments,  to  save  the  people  from 
autocracy. ' ' 

By  limiting  and  controlling  the  various 
branches  of  government,  the  positive  as- 
pects of  human  wisdom  are  promoted  while 
its  failures  are  minimized.  The  United 
States  government  is  founded  on  solid  ideas 
so  that  when  men  fail  and  their  institutions 
tumble,  there  will  be  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  again.  Our  basic  doctrine  is  the  sep- 
aration of  powers,  and  on  it  we  can  build  for 
another  two  hundred  years. 
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FREEDOM  OF  Speech:  The  Rights  and 

Responsibilities  of  U.S.  Citizens 

(By  Margaret  Sanchez,  First  Place  Winner, 

Middlebury,  Vt.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
written  by  past  leaders,  has  governed  the  13 
original  colonies  and  new  states  since  rati- 
fied. This  Constitution,  a  written  series  of 
statements  outlining  guidelines  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  democratic  government  and 
system  of  ruling,  was  amended  twenty-six 
times  when  deemed  necessary.  Of  these 
amendments,  the  first  ten  include  certain 
undeniable  rights  which  led  to  the  group 
being  labeled  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  rights 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
speech  are  guaranteed  to  every  United 
States  citizen  In  the  first  Article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  had 
a  large  Impact  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nation's  Industry.  The  Idea 
that  every  citizen  could  freely  express  hlm- 
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self  was  well  known,  but  the  First  Amend- 
ment allowed  for  the  individual's  rights  to 
be  protected  when  challenged.  In  1735, 
fifty-six  years  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
adopted,  John  Peter  Zenger  was  charged 
with  seditious  libel.  Zenger  was  freed  from 
jail  and  allowed  to  continue  his  printing 
press.  As  his  attorney,  Andrew  Hamilton, 
said  to  the  jury  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  "It 
is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer,  nor  of 
New  York  alone  ...  It  is  the  best  cause.  It 
is  the  cause  of  liberty!"  Hamilton  continued 
to  speak  of  the  "noble  foundation  for  secur- 
ing to  ourselves  .  .  .  the  liberty  ...  by 
speaking  and  WTiting  truth."  Even  though 
Zenger  could  not  be  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
laws  concerning  the  criticism  of  government 
was  the  beginning  of  a  foundation  being  laid 
for  the  freedom  of  speech. 

The  first  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  a  great  influence  on  all  types  of  people 
In  the  United  States.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  peaceably  assemble  has  guaran- 
teed that  the  voice  of  America's  people  can 
always  be  heard  when  speech  or  press  fail. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  able  to  peacefully 
assemble  mass  numbers  of  people  in  public 
places  because  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Freedom  of  speech  permitted  King  to  ex- 
press his  view  on  how  justice  in  the  United 
States  was  not  being  upheld.  "We  shall 
overcome"  was  heard  by  Americans  because 
of  freedom  of  speech.  Martin  Luther  King 
could  speak  to  any  group  of  people  on  a  lim- 
itless number  of  topics  with  the  exception 
of  advocating  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  However,  King  wasn't  advocat- 
ing such  change.  He  was  pressing  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  citizens  not 
to  accept  social  injustice. 

Freedom  of  speech  not  only  means  speak- 
ing, but  it  also  includes  other  means  of  ex- 
pression such  as  the  wearing  of  black  arm- 
bands to  protest  the  Vietnam  War.  These 
were  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Tinker  v.  Des 
Moines  School  District,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  favor  of  the  student.  Tinker, 
saying  that  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  an 
armband  would  be  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Similarly,  peaceful  sit-in  dem- 
onstrations and  rallies  are  all  legal  if  they 
do  not  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The 
right  of  peaceful  assembly  has  led  to  many 
demonstrations  and  rallies  in  which  United 
States  citizens  express  their  views  on  what 
matters  need  to  be  changed. 

The  spearhead  movement  created  in  Ver- 
mont was  also  the  result  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Groups  of  people  who  strongly  op- 
posed the  creation  of  more  life-destroying 
nuclear  weapons  took  advantage  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  to  inform  the  world  of 
the  now  well-known  immediate  dangers  that 
are  caused  by  nuclear  weapons.  Pressure,  in 
the  form  of  freedom  of  speech  through  ral- 
lies, lobbying  and  printed  information,  was 
strongly  applied  to  governments  of  numer- 
ous nations.  The  campaign  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  disarmament  has  left  the  bound- 
aries of  Vermont  and  leapt  across  the  world 
into  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
persons  campaigning  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  more  difficult  time  since  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  press  to  protect  their 
rights. 

Not  only  has  freedom  of  speech  affected 
America's  people,  but  also  its  businesses. 
Freedom  of  speech  allows  for  advertising  of 
the  corporations'  products  or  services.  A 
business  can  advertise  in  a  limitless  number 
of  places  using  the  type  of  advertising  it 
chooses.  Full-page  ads  can  be  placed  in  the 
newspap>ers  or  air  time  can  be  purchased  on 


radio  and  television  to  expose  the  world  to 
the  businesses'  products  or  services. 

Freedom  of  speech  can  be  misused  in  ad- 
vertising just  as  well  as  it  can  be  abused  by 
the  general  public.  Rival  companies  some- 
times use  advertising  as  a  method  of  de- 
stroying their  competition  by  lying  about 
each  others  producU.  However,  advertis- 
ing—and other  Commercial  speech"— Is  lim- 
ited by  the  First  Amendment  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  others.  Again,  freedom 
of  speech  can  be  used  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  other 
people.  But  when  used  properly,  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  can  benefit  a  company  in  advertis- 

ins 

Entertainment  Is  another  field  In  which 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  is  used.  Produc- 
ers have  the  right  to  create  the  type  of 
movies  they  wish.  Thay  are,  however,  volun- 
tarily limited  to  whom  they  may  show  the 
movies  by  the  rating  placed  on  them  by  a 
private  group,  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America.  .  .  n,„ 
Publishers  also  have  the  right  to  print  the 
material  they  wish  to  in  books  or  periodi- 
cals Their  rights  of  publishing  are  restrict- 
ed by  the  fact  that  they  can  only  print  that 
which  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  and  that  a  publication  that  does  in- 
fringe can  result  In  a  lawsuit. 

The  freedom  to  freely  express  oneself  is  a 
right  that  can  not  be  overlooked  because  it 
is  also  a  responsibility.  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  any  person  knowing  information  that 
could  be  vital  to  the  wellbelng  of  others  to 
use  their  freedom  of  speech  to  make  sure 
the  information  is  known.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  person  to  share  Information  with 
others  using  any  means  that  Is  possible.  In 
some  cases  a  meeting  of  those  affected 
would  work,  but  other  times  nationwide 
speeches,  books,  newspapers,  radio  or  televi- 
sion need  to  be  considered.  President  Rea- 
gan's address  to  the  nation  Is  one  example 
of  freedom  of  speech  being  used  to  fill  the 
responsibility  of  Informing  the  United 
States  citizens  of  his  plans.  Senator  Leahy 
fills  his  responsibility  through  information 
contained  in  newsletters  that  are  sent  to  all 
Vermonters. 

The  numerous  toxic  waste  dumpmg  sites 
were  one  Important  Item  that  was  made 
known  to  the  public  through  freedom  of 
speech  Radio  and  television  broadcasted  re- 
ports concerning  the  locations  and  the  dan- 
gers of  toxic  waste  sites,  while  the  newspa- 
pers printed  Information  about  what  gov- 
ernment officials  were  doing  to  solve  this  in- 
creasing problem. 

America's  citizens  use  freedom  of  speecn 
to  lobby  Congress  In  order  to  enforce  the 
present  laws  against  dumping  of  toxic 
wastes  and  to  toughen  the  laws  so  no  more 
waste  sites  will  be  created. 

Voting  is  another  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  the  obligation 
of  United  States  citizens  to  vote  for  govern- 
ment leaders  and  on  vital  issues  once  they 
have  been  informed.  By  reading  newspapers 
and  documents  concerning  the  topic  to  be 
voted  on  a  citizen  can  better  perform  his 
duty  of  voting.  In  addition  to  using  other 
rights  secured  by  the  Constitution,  when 
voting,  a  citizen  Is  using  freedom  of  speech 
to  Inform  the  public  of  which  candidate  he 
feels  Is  qualified  or  which  side  of  the  issue 

Electing  a  President  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  all  voters.  Every  four 
years  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  iise 
their  freedom  of  expression  by  voting  for 
the  presidential  candidate  they  feel  will  do 


the  best  job.  In  past  elections  the  winning 
candidate  has  won  by  receiving  less  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  votes.  This  could  easily 
be  changed  If  more  of  the  citizens  who  claim 
that  their  vote  makes  no  difference  would 
vote.  ,  , ,, 

Once  a  candidate  is  found  for  public 
office,  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  does 
not  end.  If  the  new  governor  or  congress- 
man is  not  doing  the  job  properly,  the 
public  needs  to  be  Informed  so  that  changes 
can  be  made.  The  citizen  who  disagrees  with 
an  action  being  made  by  a  public  official 
should  also  use  his  freedom  of  speech  to 
Inform  the  public  of  his  opinions. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  prayer  In  public  schools  be- 
cause it  violated  the  First  Amendment  right 
of  freedom  of  religion.  Since  it  Is  prohibited 
for  Congress  to  make  a  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  it  could  not  force 
schools  to  open  each  morning  with  a  read- 
ing from  the  Bible.  Now,  the  same  Issue  Is 
being  redlscussed.  Many  people  feel  that 
school  prayer  Is  not  a  violation,  and  that 
the  lack  of  It  would  violate  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents. ^.  ,  ,  , 

Whatever  the  case  may  be.  the  fight  for 
First  Amendment  rights  is  still  going  on. 
Today's  fights  may  be  directed  to  the  rights 
of  different  minorities,  like  homosexuals, 
but  it  alwavs  Is  a  fight  for  justice.  With  the 
oldest  national  Constitution  in  the  world 
still  In  use,  the  United  States'  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
and  assembly  are  the  most  Important  and 
meaningful  rights  known  to  man. 


The  First  Amendment:  What  It  Means  to 

Me  and  How  It  Has  Affected  My  Life 
(By  Sally  Keefer,  Runner-up,  Woodstock, 

Vt.) 
To  me,  the  first  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  means  that  I  have  the  freedom 
to  belong  to  any  religion  I  like  and  worship 
It  however  I  please.  I  should  not  feel  com- 
pelled by  my  government  to  chose  any 
single  one.  I  should  not  have  to  worship  m 
school,  for  my  school  Is  a  government  sup- 
ported institution.  Because  of  this  freedom, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  differ- 
ent church  services  and  to  decide  which  reli- 
gion, if  any.  Is  right  for  me.  Even  my  par- 
ents respect  my  freedom  to  make  my  own 
choice. 

The  First  Amendment  also  guarantees 
that  I  have  the  freedom  of  speech.  It  means 
that  I  have  the  right  to  speak  my  thoughts 
in  public  and  to  let  people  know  how  I  feel 
about  something.  It  means  that  even  if 
people  don't  like  what  I  say  or  they  disagree 
with  it.  I  am  still  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  and  may  not  be  harmed  for  what  I 
say  I  realize  that  what  I  say  must  be  rea- 
sonable and  truthful.  I  may  not  falsely  yell 
•fire' "  inside  a  building  full  of  people,  for 
someone  may  get  hurt  in  the  panic.  I  also 
realize  that  I  must  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  such  as  the  right  to  peace 
and  privacy  In  their  own  homes.  I  have  ex- 
ercised this  right  many  times  during  class 
meetings  and  student  council  meetings  in 
school.  During  these  meetings,  many  con- 
troversial discussions  arise  and  everyone 
gets  a  chance  to  speak  his  or  her  opinion.  I 
have  told  people  exactly  how  I  feel  about 
the  Issues  we  bring  up,  and  In  some  cases 
they  listen  and  agree. 

Also  under  the  First  Amendment,  the 
press  has  a  certain  freedom  to  print  and  sell 
whatever  It  pleases.  It  may  print  anything, 
but  what  It  prints  must  be  truthful.  It  may 
also  print  Information  about  our  govern- 
ment  I  believe  that  this  is  very  Important. 


It  gives  the  people  of  our  country  a  chance 
to  learn  things  about  the  government  that 
the  government  would  not  necessarily  come 
right  out  and  tell  us.  whether  It  be  bad  news 
of  something  worthy  of  praise. 

The  First  Amendment  also  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people  to  petition. 
This  means  that  If  I  am  not  happy  with  the 
government  or  something  that  the  govern- 
ment has  done,  or  have  a  suggestion  to 
make,  I  start  a  petition  to  gain  support  for 
my  position.  I  may  then  present  the  petition 
to  the  proper  government  official  who  must 
then  read  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
government  has  to  do  something  about  It, 
but  it  must  read  and  consider  the  point 
brought  forward. 

The  First  Amendment  also  gives  the  right 
to  assemble  and  organize  a  group.  Many 
times  a  person  will  come  up  with  a  good  Idea 
but  cant  do  much  about  it  alone.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  is  power  in  groups.  The 
Constitution  gives  me  the  right  to  assemble 
a  group  to  get  something  accomplished.  The 
Student  Council  is  one  group  that  I  have 
joined  to  get  things  done.  We  represent  the 
student  body  and  as  a  group,  we  Influence 
the  School  Board  and  faculty  In  their 
action.  The  student  body  comes  to  us  with 
Its  complalnU  and  suggestions,  and  we  In 
turn  devise  a  solution  and  carry  it  out. 

The  Student  Council  has  made  many  at- 
tempts to  change  things  in  the  school 
svstem.  We  didn't  exactly  petition,  but  we 
write  letters  to  the  principal  and  to  the 
school  board  requesting  that  they  consider 
changing  the  final  exam  policy.  As  It  turned 
out,  the  School  Board  did  consider  our  pro- 
posal but  turned  it  down.  This  Is  still  a  good 
example  of  the  use  of  the  First  Amendment 
under  the  freedom  to  petition. 

We  also  had  a  problem  with  the  discipline 
In  our  school  and  the  Student  Council  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  I  was  sent  to 
the  principal  as  a  representative  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  I  informed  him  of  the  prob- 
lem and  how  the  students  felt  about  it.  I 
also  proposed  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
which  he  gladly  accepted.  This  was  our  solu- 
tion: 


MEMORANDUM 

To;  All  Members  of  the  Faculty. 
From:  The  Student  Council. 
Re:  The  Problem  of  Smoking  and  Unpleas- 
ant Conditions  In  the  Bathrooms. 
Date:  May  11.  1983. 

Dear  Faculty  Members:  We  have  received 
a  number  of  complaints  about  the  condi- 
tions of  the  bathrooms,  particularly  the 
girls'  bathrooms  in  the  senior  high  wing. 
There  is  a  lot  of  smoking  going  on  In  there, 
which  gives  It  an  unpleasant  smell  and  an 
uncleanly  appearance.  We  believe  that  a 
bathroom  should  not  be  a  place  that  stu- 
dents should  have  to  avoid,  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  problem. 

We  would  like  to  ask  that  you  (especially 
the  ladles)  please  go  In  there  on  a  regular 
basis  and  check  to  see  that  no  one  is  smok- 
ing. It  is  against  the  discipline  policy  to 
smoke  in  the  building,  and  the  penalty  on 
the  first  offense  Is  immediate  suspension. 

We  hope  that  through  a  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules,  the  problem  should  cease 
to  exist. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

The  Student  Council. 

The  principal  told  me  that  he  was  glad 
that  we  did  this.  He  said  that  he  had  tried 
to  get  the  faculty  to  check  the  bathrooms 
regularly,  but  many  of  them  refused  be- 
cause they  didn't  like  the  task  of  suspending 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

States  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
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people,  the  Supreme  Court  is  overworked  in 
dealing  with  the  First  Amendment  cases. 
However,  as  time-consuming  and  at  times 
frustrating  those  disputes  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment  are.  they  are 
rewarding  exercises  of  Constitutional  princi- 
ples that  are  made  possible  by  the  First 
Amendment  itself. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  American  soci- 
ety that  is  stated  in  the  First  Amendment  is 
the  ability  to  discuss  beliefs  with  other  citi- 
zens and  express  political  opinions  to  the 
elected  representatives  who  are  to  execute 
them.  Without  the  freedom  to  speak  with 
only  minimal  inhibitions,  society  would  be 
robbed  of  its  most  "democratic  resource: 
ideas.  While  other  countries  are  devastated 
by  the  lackluster  morals  of  its  populace,  the 
First  Amendment  has  helped  the  United 
States  avert  this  problem.  People  do  not  feel 
frustrated,  because  they  have  an  outlet  for 
their  complaints,  and  they  have  the  ability 
to  use  their  democracy  to  alter  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. 

Because  religion  holds  a  sacred  place  in 
the  hearts  of  many  people,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  First  Amendment  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  free- 
dom of  religion  clause  ensures  that  all  reli- 
gious expression  will  be  voluntary,  and  each 
person's  spirituality  will  be  respected  equal- 
ly and  not  be  restricted. 

The  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  includ- 
ed in  the  First  Amendment  are  the  basic 
principles  that  guarantee  all  the  diverse 
viewpoints  and  interests  a  forum.  Too  often, 
people  watch  the  evening  news  and  read  the 
morning  newspaper  and  do  not  realize  how 
privileged  they  are  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  of  independent  journalists  who  are 
free  to  supply  their  patrons  with  whatever 
type  of  reporting  they  want. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  Congress  was  dis- 
cussing the  issue  of  a  nuclear  arms  freeze, 
an  issue  which  was  brought  to  national  at- 
tention becuase  of  a  grassroots  effort  utiliz- 
ing its  First  Amendment  rights.  On  the 
steps  of  one  side  of  the  Capitol  a  group  dem- 
onstrated its  support  for  a  nuclear  freeze, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  a 
group  lobbied  in  support  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  policies.  This  was  a  textbook 
example  of  the  First  Amendment  in  action. 
People  of  both  persuasions  on  the  issue 
being  discussed  that  day  simultaneously  ex- 
ercised their  right  to  peaceably  assemble. 

The  final  clause  in  the  First  Amendment 
enables  citizens  to  petition  their  govern- 
ment for  changes  in  policy  that  better  suit 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people.  While  it 
is  assumed  that  the  victorious  candidate  will 
pursue  the  issues  that  dominated  the  cam- 
paign once  in  office,  it  is  possible  that 
people  will  change  their  demands  on  that 
official  midway  between  elections.  This 
clause  of  the  Amendment  allows  people  the 
right  to  demand  officials  to  amend  their 
policies  if  the  majority  of  his  or  her. con- 
stituents feels  the  official  is  unrepresenta- 
tive. While  the  regularly  scheduled  elections 
are  the  most  systematic  method  of  sending 
a  mandate  to  the  government,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  First  Amendment  recognizes 
the  need  for  people  to  use  other  methods  of 
petitioning  to  persuade  their  representa- 
tives to  be  accountable,  regardless  of  how 
soon  the  next  election  is. 

Unfortunately,  but  inevitably,  many 
people  have  exploited  the  First  Amendment 
by  quoting  it  in  justification  of  their  unsa- 
vory actions.  Such  abuses  do  tarnish  the 
First  Amendment,  but  not  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  attempt  to  restrict  a  particu- 
lar {jerson's  or  group's  access  to  the  free- 


doms it  grants.  Any  misuse  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  the  door  open 
to  the  possibility  that  the  positive  benefits 
of  the  First  Amendment  would  be  sacrificed 
by  arbitrary  censorship,  such  abuse  must  be 
tolerated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  elected  officials,  our 
judges,  and  every  citizen  to  ensure  that  no- 
body's First  Amendment  rights  are  censored 
in  any  way.  because  as  Professor  Alan 
Dershowitz  of  Harvard  University  once 
wrote,  "to  advocate  censorship  is  to  choose 
not  to  be  able  to  choose  at  all." 

The  First  Amendment  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  this  nation,  and 
it  is  too  vital  to  be  spoiled  by  becoming  an 
arbitrary  tool  for  censorship. 

The  Doctrine  of  Separation  of  Powers:  A 
Vital  Component  of  U.S.  Society 

(By  Birglt  Grimlund.  Iowa) 

"The  major  problem  of  human  society  is 
to  combine  that  degree  of  liberty  without 
which  law  is  tyranny  with  that  degree  of 
law  without  which  liberty  becomes  li- 
cense."—Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 

The  answer  to  the  above  problem  is.  in  es- 
sence, what  has  challenged  statesmen  for 
centuries.  Law.  characterized  by  govern- 
ment, inherently  conflicts  with  individual 
liberty;  yet.  without  mutual  coexistence,  dis- 
order results— either  in  the  form  of  anarchy 
or  tyranny.  Good  government  must,  there- 
fore, contain  some  mixture  of  liberty  and 
law  so  that  neither  dominates.  This  leads  to 
the  fundamental  question:  What  is  the 
proper  mixture  to  insure  the  best  system  of 
government?  Over  the  centuries,  numerous 
systems  of  government  have  been  proposed 
and  debated  in  an  attempt  to  address  this 
question. 

Today  the  debate  concerning  one  such 
system,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  still  continues  and  questions  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Constitution.  While 
the  average  American  may  view  the  discus- 
sion as  purely  intellectual  and  only  of  inter- 
est in  scholarly  circles,  he/she  is  gravely 
mistaken.  The  nature  of  government  as  it  is 
today  and  as  it  affects  us  is  directly  related 
to  the  guidelines  in  the  Constitution  based 
upon  separation  of  powers.  Criticisms,  rang- 
ing from  an  ineffective  foreign  policy  to  an 
uncontrollable  budget,  find  their  root  in  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers;  few  Ameri- 
cans would  deny  their  importance.  Yet  de- 
spite many  criticisms  and  allegations  that 
the  doctrine  is  no  longer  more  than  just  a 
phrase,  experience  has  shown  that  it  re- 
mains the  best  system  available  and  major 
Constitutional  changes  to  it  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  Americans. 

Basically,  the  doctrine,  as  developed  in 
America  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  consists 
of  a  separation  of  the  three  major  functions 
of  government,  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial, in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. In  its  purest  form,  this  theory  of  gov- 
ernment restricts  each  branch  to  its  respec- 
tive functions  and  contends  that  simply  by 
existing  the  branches  will  temper  each 
others'  power.  However,  this  provides  no 
active  method  of  control  should  one  branch 
overstep  its  realm  of  power.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  modified  the  "pure  doctrine"  in  our 
Constitution  by  introducing  a  companion 
theory  of  checks  and  balances  which  today 
is  virtually  synonymous  with  separation  of 
powers.  Through  a  wide  variety  of  checks 
and  balances,  including  judicial  review, 
F>residential  veto  power,  and  legislative  ap- 
proval   of    governmental    appointees,    the 


three  branches  can  actively  restrain  the 
other  branches  and  consequently,  prevent  a 
concentration  of  power.  The  obvious  value 
of  this  is.  of  course,  the  prevention  of  totali- 
tarian rule. 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  had 
lU  origins  in  England  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  It  evolved  from  an  older 
theory  of  mixed  government  which  contend- 
ed that  all  major  interesU  in  society  must 
be  involved  In  the  functions  of  government 
together  to  prevent  any  one  from  control- 
ling another.  During  this  time,  the  English 
government  developed  three  separate 
branches,  the  monarchy,  House  of  Lords, 
and  House  of  Commons,  although  their 
functions  remained  essentially  the  same. 
Gradually,  however,  the  monarchy  came  to 
mean  the  executive  power,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment concerned  itself  with  legislative  mat- 

The  real  boon  which  increased  the  influ- 
ence of  powers  came  in  1748  with  the  publi- 
cation of  Charles  Louis  de  Secondat,  Baron 
Montesquieu's  book,  "De  L'Esprit  des  Loix  " 
(The  Spirit  of  Laws).  Previously,  the  doc- 
trine had  been  purely  English  in  nature,  but 
with  Montesquieu's  endorsement,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  universal  criterion  for 
successful  government. 

Great  statesmen  of  America's  early  histo- 
ry were  influenced  by  Montesquieu's  work 
and  Incorporated  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  Into  many  of  the  orlgial  states' 
constitutions.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia, 
ratified  on  June  29.  1776.  was  a  prime  exam- 
ple when  it  sUted,  "The  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct  so  that  neither  shall  exer- 
cise the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
other  .  .  ."  However,  most  states  modified 
the  "pure  doctrine"  in  some  way  such  as 
with  a  bicameral  legislature  or  executive 
veto;  the  experience  of  states  which  did  not 
modify  the  doctrine  showed  that  the  "pure 
doctrine"  led  to  a  dominant  legislature  and 
an  extremely  weak  executive. 

Because  of  this  experience  and  tradition 
of  separation  of  powers,  by  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  most 
members  already  trusted  in  the  main  tenets 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  As 
John  Adams  said.  "It  is  by  balancing  each  of 
these  three  powers  against  the  other  two. 
that  efforts  in  human  nature  toward  tyran- 
ny can  alone  be  preserved  in  the  Constitu- 
tion "  And  indeed,  this  attitude  expressed 
itself  clearly  in  the  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 
tion which  delineates  a  system  of  three 
main  branches.  The  Founding  Fathers  also 
realized  that  separation  of  powers  alone 
would  not  insure  a  division  of  power,  but 
tha  additional  measures  to  limit  the  powers 
were  necessary.  As  a  consequence,  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  was  also  included 
within  the  Constitution. 

Since  our  Constitution's  inception,  the 
three  branches  have  varied  in  relative  im- 
portance. Until  the  Civil  War.  the  legislative 
branch  was  generally  thought  of  as  being 
predominant  in  Influence.  During  the  next 
half  century,  the  courts,  in  turn,  were  con- 
sidered dominant.  Currently,  the  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  greater  executive  power; 
a  rise  signaled  by  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  wide  array  of  federal  programs 
initiated  during  the  Depression  and  expancl- 
ed  since.  Many  of  the  social,  educational, 
and  regulatory  programs  and  agencies  that 
make  up  the  national  government  today 
have  heads  appointed  by  the  President  and 
under  his  control.  And  very  recently,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  given  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  power  when  the  Supreme  Court 


ruled  that  the  legislative  veto  was  unconsti- 
tutional according  to  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  in  our  Constitution.  This 
procedure  had  provided  a  mechanism  for 
Congress  to  block  actions  by  the  President 
and  regulatory  agencies  with  a  Congression- 
al vote.  Congress  had  written  the  veto  into 
over  two-hundred  laws,  Including  legislation 
as  significant  as  allowing  some  Congression- 
al control  over  American  troops  abroad 
(War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973)  and  legis- 
lation Insuring  that  the  Congressional 
budget  is  actually  spent  as  appropriated 
(Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974). 

Although  the  latest  judicial  decision  on 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  itself,  has  been  criticized,  it  U 
important  to  be  aware  of  some  potential 
consequences  that  are  possible  without  pre- 
cautions such  as  those  embodied  in  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  powers.  The  horrors  of 
the  Third  Reich  in  German  are  well-known, 
and  few  believe  that  such  tyranny  could 
occur  in  America.  And  hopefully  nothing  so 
blatantly  despotic  will  ever  happen  again  in 
a  democratic  society.  Yet.  the  power  of  a 
very  charismatic,  dynamic  leader  or  group 
of  leaders  should  never  be  underestimated 
which  is  why  the  doctrine  of  a  separation  of 
powers  is  so  precious  in  our  Constitution. 

Hitler's  rise  to  power  during  the   1930's 
can  be  directly  corresponded  to  defects  in 
the  German  Constitution  which  effectively 
eliminated  separation  of  powers.  Under  the 
Constitution   of   the   Weimar   Republic   in 
Germany,  the  President  could,  in  a  national 
emergency,   invoke   Article   48   to   suspend 
basic  rights;  although,  the  Reichstag  could 
restrain  the  President  if  it  so  demanded. 
These    rights    included    personal    freedom, 
freedom  of  speech,   freedom  of  assembly, 
and  secrecy  of  communications.  In  addition, 
the  Constitution  allowed  the  President  to 
dissolve  the  Reichstag  and  call  for  new  elec- 
tions at  any  time.  Article  48  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  a  democratic  nation  when  President 
Hindenburg  appointed  Adolf  Hitler  Chan- 
cellor. Hitler  used  Article  48  to  Influence 
elections  by  curtailing  the  right  of  assembly 
for  opposition  parties   and  outlawing   the 
Communist  Party  and  thus,  gaining  a  work- 
ing majority  of  44  percent.  Continuing  using 
Article  48's  power.  Hitler  then  arrested  all 
Communist  members  of  the  Reichstag  in 
the  name  of  national  security.  With  the  re- 
sulting majority,  he  passed  a  law  which  gave 
the  executive  branch  the  right  to  act  upon 
Article  48  without  check  by  the  Reichstag; 
in  effect,  giving  legislative  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  and  destroying  separation 
of  powers.  This  led  to  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Adolf  Hitler.  It  seems 
clear    that    a   stricter    Constitution    which 
would   have  insured  separation  of  powers 
might  have  prevented  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
legally,  and  perhaps,  the  insanity  of  his  rule 
would  not  have  occurred. 

Another  society  which  rejects  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine,  and  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  us.  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei 
Vyshinsky.  a  leading  authority  on  Soviet 
law.  explains: 

"Prom  top  to  bottom  the  Soviet  social 
order  is  penetrated  by  the  single  general 
spirit  of  oneness  of  the  authority  of  the 
toiler.  The  program  of  the  All-Union  Com- 
munist Party  rejects  the  bourgeois  principle 
of  separation  of  powers." 

Undeniably,  the  result  of  this  "oneness  is 
far  less  individual  liberty  for  society.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  all  power  emanates  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Politburu  which 
holds  de  facto  power  of  making  laws  and  en- 


forcing them  in  other  words,  it  controls  leg- 
islative and  executive  power.  In  addition, 
the  Party  can  review  and  check  all  judicial 
decisions  which,  in  effect,  also  gives  it  judi- 
cial authority.  The  lack  of  separation  of 
powers  has  cost  a  society  many  basic  free- 
doms we  take  for  granted. 

These  two  examples  of  the  Nazi  experi- 
ence and  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  important 
to  keep  In  mind  when  proposing  change  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Without  some  degree  of  sep- 
aration, power  can  become  concentrated  in 
one  branch,  and  a  gradual  erosion  of  free- 
dom can  be  the  result;  perhaps,  this  would 
include  anything  from  regulations  on  busi- 
nesses to  restrictions  on  a  women's  personal 
freedom. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  that  the  division  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branch  pre- 
vents the  Chief  Executive  from  initiating  a 
"balanced"  program.  Instead,  policy  origi- 
nates from  a  wide  array  of  sources  with 
varied  opinions  that  often  conflict  with 
each  other.  Consequently,  critics  contend 
that  the  resulting  policies  are  simply  a 
hodgepodge  of  solutions  which  are  oft€n  re- 
dundant or  conflicting  and  do  not  deal  with 
problems  in  an  efficient  manner.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  particulary  critical  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  President  and  Congress 
because  the  powerful  standing  committees 
of  the  era  diminished  Presidental  power.  He 
proposed  that  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  also  serve  as  members  of  Congress, 
thereby,  increasing  communication  between 
the  branches,  as  well  as  Increasing  effective- 
ness. 

Ideally,  a  coordinated,  "balanced"  pro- 
gram which  would  effectively  deal  with  all 
the  nations  problems  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  Americans.  However,  what  is 
a  "balanced  "  program?  In  the  realm  of  Pres- 
idential proposals,  both  Salt  II  and  Reagan- 
omics  were  touted  as  balanced  programs;  in 
either  case,  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
population  did  not  perceive  these  programs 
as  balanced  and  rejected  them.  And  even  as- 
suming that  there  were  much  closer  links 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  would  a  majority  of  Congress  ever 
accept  an  entire  program  as  "balanced"  as 
long  as  there  was  even  a  semblance  of  de- 
mocracy? J>robably  it  would  be  impossible  to 
create  any  program  which  addressed  all  the 
nation's  problems  in  a  coordinated  manner, 
since  it  would  never  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all. 

Creating  closer  ties,  such  as  with  a  Cabi- 
net-style government  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
proposed,  would  only  run  the  risk  of  power 
being  concentrated  in.  perhaps,  the  Cabinet. 
Possibly  the  majority  of  decisions  would  be 
made  in  the  Cabinet  and  then  echoed  in 
Congress.  Although  it  is  tempting  to  opt  for 
increased  efficiency  by  decreasing  the 
amount  of  decisionmakers  to  just  the 
"good "  decisionmakers,  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  a  democratic  society.  With  the  diver- 
sity of  ideas  in  the  United  States,  any  major 
increase  in  ties  between  the  branches  would 
only  concentrate  power  among  a  smaller 
group  of  people  and  diminish  the  represen- 
tation of  the  diversity  of  ideas  found  in  our 
society. 

Specifically,  a  major  problem  which  illus- 
trates the  lack  or  coordination  has  been  the 
budgetary  process.  Each  Congressperson  U 
influenced  by  special  interest  groups  located 
in  his/her  district,  as  well  as  each  having  a 
wide  variety  of  different  political  philoso- 
phies. Some  say  increasing  Presidential  co- 
ordination by  reducing  the  separation  of 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  the  best 

liberty  and  law  in  any  system  of 
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Has  Our  1  iafety  Valve  of  Constitutional 
Li  serty  Become  Outdated? 

(By  Celestf  C.  Cook,  2d  Place  Winner,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa) 


part  i 

forgathers  came  to  the  New  World 

of  acquiring  riches,  land  and 

Ik-eedoms.   After   achieving    these 

thei  e  voyagers   felt  something  was 

Tpeir  need  was  a  form  of  govern- 

main  questions  involved  were: 

rule  over  the  people  and  who 

mate  laws  and  decisions?  Different 

1  ;ere  made  at  finding  the  right 

emment.  The  Founding  Fathers 

Federalist    Papers    specified    they 

guard  our  liberty  by  preventing 

accuniulation   of   all   powers   into   the 

"The  great  security  consists  in 

tfiose  who  administer  each  depart- 

necessary   constitutional    means 

persohal   motives  to   resist   encroach- 

olthers.  Ambition  must  be  made  to 

ambition." '     Jaimes     Madison 


■  Footnote  at  the  end  of  article. 


stated  in  the  Federalist  Papers.  "If  men 
were  angels,  no  government  would  be  neces- 
sary." ■  John  Adams,  in  77ie  Life  and  Work 
of  John  Adams  revealed.  "It  is  by  balancing 
each  power  against  the  other  two  that  tyr- 
anny alone  be  checked  and  restrained  and 
any  freedom  preserved  in  the  Constitu- 
tion." '  With  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  incite 
these  men  and  additional  inspirational  lead- 
ers created  the  Constitution. 

The  first  three  articles  of  the  Constitution 
reveal  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  Article  I  states  that  all  legislative 
powers  shall  be  vested  in  Congress.  Article 
II  provides  for  the  executive  power  in  gov- 
ernment. Article  III  reveals  the  judicial 
power  of  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior 
courts.  The  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  was  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780  where  it  was  stressed  that.  "This 
should  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  Six  of  the  original  states  affirmed  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers.  Today 
this  concept  is  approved  by  40  state  consti- 
tutions. 

There  are  three  branches  of  government 
that  arise  from  the  separation  of  powers: 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The 
executive  branch  has  many  functions:  initi- 
ating policies,  although  Congress  often  pro- 
poses legislation:  recommending  legislation, 
but  only  a  member  of  Congress  can  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  embodies  a  law;  reporting  to 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union;  recom- 
mending laws  be  considered  necessary  and 
expedient;  convening  and  adjourning  Con- 
gress in  special  sessions;  appointing  ambas- 
sadors, ministers  and  consuls  to  represent 
our  country  abroad;  conducting  foreign  rela- 
tions; reducing  and  adjusting  tariffs;  and 
nominating  federal  judges  and  other  public 
officers.  A  large  number  of  public  offices 
can  be  filled  by  the  President  alone.  Offi- 
cials named  by  the  President  may  be  re- 
moved at  will  unless  protected  by  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Those  confirmed  by  the  Senate  have 
special  immunity  unless  removed  by  an  Act 
of  Congress.  The  President  has  the  power  of 
pardon  or  reprieve.  He  is  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  Control  by 
the  executive  branch  is  not  unlimited. 
There  are  some  matters  that  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  branch  is  involved  with 
many  duties:  making  laws;  levying  taxes; 
raising  revenue:  controlling  broad  powers  of 
investigations;  and  participating  with  its 
committees  in  various  executive  sessions. 
However,  this  last  function  has  been  disput- 
ed in  the  past  and  just  recently.  In  1944 
Congress  provided  that  the  Navy  shouldn't 
undertake  certain  construction  without  the 
approval  of  congressional  committees.  This 
was  an  example  of  the  struggle  for  power  by 
the  legislative  branch  at  the  expense  of  the 
executive  branch.  Truman.  Wilson,  Hoover 
and  Eisenhower  were  all  former  Presidents 
who  vetoed  bills  such  as  this  one  saying 
they  violated  the  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  According  to  Dagehot.  in  The 
English  Constitution.  "A  legislative  cham- 
ber is  greedy  and  covetous.  It  acquires  as 
much.  It  concedes  as  little  as  possible— it 
will  take  the  administration  if  it  can  take 
it."  *  Thomas  Jefferson  also  felt  that  "the 
tyranny  of  the  legislative  is  really  the 
danger  most  to  be  feared."  ' 

On  Thursday,  June  23,  1983,  the  Supreme 
Court  made  a  crucial  separation  of  powers 
decision  by  banning  the  use  of  the  "legisla- 
tive veto"  to  check  executive  decisions.  By  a 
six-to-three  vote  Congress  can  no  longer 
rely  on  this  device  to  set  aside  government 


regulations  to  Presidential  orders.  The  one- 
house  veto  and  the  two-house  veto  allowed 
Congress  to  exert  more  influence  on  rule- 
making by  the  executive  branch's  agencies. 
The  Court  decided  it  was  not  the  Pounding 
Fathers'  intention  to  give  Congress  that 
much  power.  The  only  Constitutional  proce- 
dure was  to  have  proposed  laws  passing 
through  both  houses  of  Congress  and  then 
be  signed  by  the  President.  If  the  President 
decides  to  veto,  a  %  vote  in  each  house  is 
needed  to  overrule  the  veto  within  a  ten  day 
period,  the  two-house  veto  recently  involved 
President  Reagan's  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  radar  airplanes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  President  should  execute  the  laws  that 
Congress  enacts  in  the  manner  which  he  de- 
cides is  most  feasible.  This  is  a  Presidential 
prerogative.  "The  restraints  on  legislative 
departments  are  more  numerous  than  those 
on  the  executive  because  of  the  broad  sweep 
of  powers  granted  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution." ' 

From  Article  III,  Section  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution comes  "the  judicial  power  of  the  U.S. 
in  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts." 
James  Wilson,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  spoke  of  the  evils  of  a  union  of 
legislative  and  judicial  powers— also  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  power  being  united. 
The  judicial  branch  has  the  power  to  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  laws.  Independence  of 
the  judiciary  is  protected  by  making  the  re- 
moval of  the  judges  difficult.  This  is  a  reali- 
ty which  some  see  as  a  real  concern  for  our 
government.  Also  federal  judges  cannot  re- 
ceive diminished  compensation  while  still  in 
office. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  Lawrence  N.  Sil- 
berman,  former  deputy  attorney  general 
states,  "I  believe  today,  as  people  believed 
200  years  ago  that  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  is  an  enormously  important  protec- 
tion for  American  citizens.  It  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  to  accrue  power,  a 
potential  threat  to  the  weU-being  of  citi- 
zens." ' 


This  section  of  my  paper  will  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  question,  "Has  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  our  safety  valve  of 
Constitutional  liberty,  become  outdated? 
Several  frustrations  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  plus  a  desire  to  have  a  more  efficient 
government  have  renewed  the  question  of 
whether  the  separation  of  powers  still 
works.  Lloyd  Cutler,  former  counsel  to 
President  Carter,  states,  "If  we  believe  that 
government  should  do  the  very  least  possi- 
ble in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
framers  had  a  good  system  for  doing  that!"* 
Cutler  also  feels  that  this  separation  is  an 
"anachroism"  and  definitely  needs  revision 
especially  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government.  He  would  sup- 
port fusing  these  two  branches  and  thus 
creating  a  greater  power.  Cutler  continues 
by  saying.  "The  President  and  elected  ma- 
jority in  Congress  should  share  the  same  po- 
litical fate  and  take  joint  responsibility  for 
forming  a  balanced  program  carrying  it  out 
or  living  and  dying  politically  by  the  re- 
sults."' He  definitely  wants  to  prevent  any 
"deadlock  of  democracy."  Cutler  supports  a 
constitutional  convention  with  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  separation  of  powers. 

Henry  Brandon,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  London  Sunday  Times  agrees 
that  a  reform  of  the  present  American  polit- 
ical system  is  needed  as  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  least  changed  in  the  world.  He 
reveals,  "The  office  held  today  by  the  Amer- 


ican President  is  far  more  like  the  office 
held  by  President  Washington  than  that 
held  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  like  that  held 
by  George  111."'° 

Senate  Republican  Howard  Baker  would 
like  to  see  an  official  liaison  Presidential  of- 
ficer on  Capitol  Hill.  The  cabinet  members 
of  the  houses  would  then  meet  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  answer  questions  about  executive 

policy. 

There    are    some    Individuals    who    feel 
strongly    that    the   United   States   should 
switch  to  the  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment. With  the  American  system  of  power 
distribution  there  is  an  institutional  mde- 
pendence  of  the  Presidency,  freedom  of  rep- 
resentative   assemblies    and    constitutional 
separations.  With  the  parliamentary  cabinet 
there  is  a  deliberate  integration  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  leadership.  The  parlia- 
mentary system  exists  in  England,  Australia 
and  India.  However,  In  the  United  States, 
•No  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
US.  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office."  ' '  Former 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  one  who  de- 
nounced the  absolute  power  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  political  parties  to 
which  the  majority  in  Congress  owed  alle- 
giance He  supported  a  cabinet  government. 
The  concept  of  the  separation  of  powers 
has  often  been  considered    "The  most  hal- 
lowed concept  of  constitutional  theory."  and 
•The  very  character  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system."  '=  James  Q.  Wilson,  professor 
of  government  at  Harvard  said,   'The  sepa- 
ration of  powers  has  brought  about  the  ca- 
pacity to  engage  in  great  national  commit- 
ments where  emergencies  arise  and  has  per- 
mitted a  union  to  be  created  out  of  great  di- 
versity by  providing  separate  Constitutional 
places  on  which  Individuals  could  focus  loy- 
alties " '  ^    Wilson    believes    strongly    that 
there  are  no  simple  changes  In  the  Constitu- 
tion   Also  that  the  British  parliamentary 
system  could  not  be  applied  In  the  United 
States  because  of  the  diversity  of  our  socie- 
ty 

in  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  changing 
to  a  parliamentary  type  of  government 
there  Is  a  recommedation  that  there  should 
be  four  coordinating  government  branches- 
congressional,  presidential,  judical  and  ad- 
ministrative. The  point  being  that  Presi- 
dents come  and  go  but  continuing  officials 
of  the  administrative  bureaucracy  remain. 
There  are  separate  presidential  and  admin- 
istrative forces  and  the  bureaus  and  the 
agencies  have  their  own  political  sources 
and  act  Independently  of  Presidential 
wishes.  Agency  administrators  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  President.  Congress,  their  clients, 
staff  and  themselves.  They  have  five  mas- 
ters '* 

With  the  Civil  Service  Act  this  created  a 
dichotomy  within  the  executive  branch  be- 
tween the  career  and  non-career  administra- 
tion With  the  non-career  people  their  work 
span  Is  often  four  years,  but  with  top  Civil 
Service  administrators  their  experience 
record  can  be  twenty  years  or  more.  They 
obviously  show  less  partlsanlsm. 

Some  politicians  feel  "It  Is  the  agency 
heads,  not  the  President,  who  have  the  men. 
money,  material  and  legal  powers. "" 
conclusion 
The  United  States  Is  admired  by  countries 
all  over  the  world.  We  are  looked  upon  as  a 
great  nation  because  of  our  prosperity,  fair- 
ness values  and  ability  to  relate  to  others. 
The  separation  of  powers  makes  these  quali- 
ties possible  when  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment work  within  their  limits.  Our  execu- 
tive  legislative  and  judicial  branches  learn 


to  work  together  through  our  checks  and 
balances  system. 

Some  people  feel  we  should  change  our 
way  of  government,  but  If  It  has  worked  this 
long  It  will  continue  to  serve  the  people.  I 
feel  our  safety  valve,  the  separation  of 
powers,  has  worked  successfully  In  the  past 
and  win  bring  our  country  more  honor  and 
happiness  In  the  future. 
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The  Separation   of   Powers   Doctrine— A 
Discussion  of  Its  Origin,  Performance, 
AND  Possible  Revisions 
(Br  Jerald  Lee  Bogart,  third  place  winner, 

Iowa) 
In  this  essay,  I  will  discuss  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  in  three  manners.  The 
first  will  be  to  present  the  background  of 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  which  Is  used  In 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  second 
will  be  to  analyze  the  doctrine,  as  used  in 
our  Constitution,  after  two  hundred  years 
of  experience.  The  final  manner  will  be  to 
present  my  views  on  the  subject  of  whether 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  In  the 
area  of  power  separation. 

The  idea  of  separating  government  into 
distinctive  branches  can  be  traced  back  to 
Aristotle.  In  his  book.  "Politics,"  he  advo- 
cated a  tripartite  division  of  powers  Into  de- 
liberative, executive,  and  judicial  elements. 
His  proposal  differs  from  our  system  in  that 
his  deliberative  branch  was  not  a  true  legis- 
lature and  his  judicial  branch  consisted  of  a 
system  of  lower  courts.  Despite  these  differ- 
ences. It  Is  clear  that  Aristotle  is  the  father 
of  power  separation. 

In  'The  Spirit  of  Laws,"  in  1748,  Baron  de 
Montesquieu  expanded  upon  Aristotle's 
theory.  Montesquieu  wrote,  ".  .  .  It  Is  neces- 
sary from  the  nature  of  things  that  power 
be  a  check  to  power  ...  In  every  govern- 
ment there  are  three  sorts  of  power:  the  leg- 
islative, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary  .  .  . 
When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  united  in  the  same  person  or  body  of 
magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty  .  .  . 
Again,  there  is  no  liberty  If  the  judiciary 
power  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative 
and  executive." 


The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention were  heavily  Influenced  by  their 
own  experiences  and  fears,  as  well  as  by 
these  philosophers.  The  suggestion  that  the 
powers  invested  in  government  must  be  bal- 
anced was  reinforced  by  two  things.  The 
first  was  the  oppression  of  the  colonists  by 
powerful  British  governors.  The  second  was 
that  the  colonists  felt  legislatures  often 
acted  hastily,  and  thus  In  an  unwise 
manner,  when  under  emotional  pressures. 
Cynics  contend,  however,  that  the  true 
reason  for  the  use  of  separation  of  powers 
was  the  distrust  between  the  delegates  who 
supported  states'  rights  and  those  who  fa- 
vored a  strong  national  government.  What- 
ever the  reason,  or  combination  of  reasons, 
the  Idea  of  dividing  the  responsibilities  of 
government  found  its  way  into  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

How  are  the  powers  separated  in  the  Con- 
stitution? Each  branch  Is  assigned  duties, 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  that  branch 
only,  as  follows: 

The  legislative  branch  (Congress)  Is  grant- 
ed the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare,  and  many  other  specified  duties. 

The  executive  branch  (I^esident)  is  re- 
sponsible for  executing  the  laws,  making  of 
treaties,  and  serving  as  commander  In  chief 
of  the  armed  forces. 

The  judicial  branch  (Supreme  Court) 
shall  have  authority  In  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States. 

All  responsibilities  not  designated  to  a  fed- 
eral branch  are  to  be  the  domain  of  the 
states.  A  system  of  checks  are  also  Included 
to  keep  the  balance  between  the  branches. 
The  major  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Legislative  vs.  Executive— The  President 
may  veto  legislation,  but  Congress  can  over- 
ride the  veto  and  the  measure  becomes  law. 
Executive  vs.  Judicial— The  Supreme 
Court  may  rule  that  a  Presidential  action  is 
unconstitutional.  The  President  appoints 
members  of  the  Court  when  vacancies 
occur. 

Legislative  vs.  Judicial— The  Supreme 
Court  may  rule  that  legislation  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Congress  controls  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Court  and  their  salaries. 
In  order  to  determine  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  separating  the  powers  of  government, 
the  purpose  for  such  a  system  must  be 
looked  at.  The  reason  for  dividing  the  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  power  by  a  person  or  group.  The  means 
to  this  end  are  constant  conflicts  between 
the  branches  through  the  system  of  checks. 
George  Will.  In  "Statecraft  as  Soulcraft. " 
best  described  the  purpose  of  our  safeguards 
when  he  wrote.  "AH  this  is  designed  to 
channel  and  manipulate  self-interestedness 
into  a  social  equilibrium." 

Has  the  Constitution  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting power  from  gathering  in  one 
branch?  The  answer  to  this  is  a  qualified 
yes.  The  qualification  Is  that  this  success 
has  been  achieved  through  trial,  error,  and 
necessity  Instead  of  explicit  directions  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was  probably  sufficient 
for  a  country  with  three  million  people.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  exploded  to  ap- 
proximately 234  million  citizens.  This  ex- 
pansion and  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
has  not  been  changed  with  respect  to  the 
powers  designated  to  the  branches  have 
combined  to  make  this  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution obsolete.  The  demands  of  this 
growth  have  forced  the  branches  to  create 
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be  said  that  no  branch  is  ex- 
i$ore   powerful   than   any   other, 
may  be  slightly  more  dominat- 
others  at  this  moment,  but  the 
t  by  the  other  two  will  bring  it 
equilibrium.  This  balance,  howev- 
be  so  easily  kept  if  our  govern- 
exactly  as  the  Constitution  said  it 
The  Constitution,  in  this  area, 
or  flaw.  It  made  no  part  of  the 
responsible  for  the  interests  of 
is  a  whole.  The  members  of  Con- 
to  be  more  concerned  with  their 
than  with  the  nation.  Since 
often  conflicted,  the  Con- 
not  be  relied  upon  to  serve  as  a 
3f    the    national    interest.    The 
only  to  be  an  enforcer  of  the 
representative  to  foreign  states, 
the  President  found  it  necessary 
1  esponsive  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
result,  the  President  became  a 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
.  This  is  probably  the  most 
^pansion  of  p)ower  which  has  oc- 
it.  as  the  Constitution  is. 
could  not  have  survived  as  a 
United    States    would    have 
many  regions  with  more  closely 
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themselves  which  were  not  ac- 

in  the  Constitution.  This  cre- 

in  itself.  Is  not  bad.  In  fact. 

additional  powers  have  been  of 


present  my  views  on  the  subject 
the  Constitution.  It  is  impor- 
the  checks  exactly  as  they  are. 
foundation  on  which  our  cur- 
is  based.  To  try  to  improve 
would  be  to  risk  what  we  have 
I  feel  that  the  current  bal- 
the  branches  is  ideal.  Howev- 
govemment  is  not  that  which 
outlines,  it  is  necessary  to 
Constitution    up    to    date.    An 
to  redefine  the  powers  of  the 
reflect  their  actual  condition  is 
duties  assigned  in  the  Constitu- 
represent  the  current  situation 
those  which  were  deemed  nec- 
two  hundred  years  ago.  This 
increasing  the  power  of  all  the 
Specially  those  of  the  President 
}f  national  responsibility. 
Constitution  is  updated,  another 
years  should  not  pass  before 
a^lditional  adjustments.  It  is  im- 
that  the  goverrunent  be 
any  changes  which  occur  in  the 
those  alterations  are  made, 
erse  order  of  the  proper  way  to 
powers  of  government.  It  must 
though,  that  no  Constitution 
the  future  in  terms  of  gov- 
responsibility.    Therefore,    the 
should  adapt  to  the  new  situa- 
1  las  done  in  the  past.  Once  the 
is  settled  and  it  is  realized  that 
permanent  transformation  in  our 
then  it  should  be  added  to  the 
This  procedure  is  necessary 
unwise  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
find  out  that  it  is  a  temporary 
of   our   dynamic   society.   We 
( uard  against  attempts  to  "over- 
C  onstitution.  The  present  one  has 
qurpose  of  guaranteeing  the  free- 
people.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
changes,  for  the  rislcs  far  out- 
r^wards. 

is  important  that  we  use  the 
provision  for  the  purpwDse  of 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  pro- 


th  ough. 


th; 
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vide  our  leaders  with  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  convention  so  that  they  would 
know  what  to  do  if  an  emergency  required 
changes  in  the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  the  bases  for  separating  the 
powers  of  government  were  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Montesquieu.  The  delegates 
adapted  the  doctrine  to  their  experiences 
and  fears  in  framing  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  has  succeeded  in 
forbidding  the  accumulation  of  power  in  a 
single  branch  but  should  not  receive  all  the 
credit.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  redefine 
the  powers  of  the  branches  into  the  form 
which  they  presently  exist.  The  system  of 
checks  should  not  be  changed.  Finally,  the 
best  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  by 
convention  because  of  the  valuable  experi- 
ence it  would  provide.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATIONS  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD- 
423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  B.C..  Octobers,  1983. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon. 

Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  September  28,  1983. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency.m 


ON  THE  PASSING  OF  TERENCE 
CARDINAL  COOKE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  express  my  heartfelt 
sadness  at  the  passing  of  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Catholic  and 
non-Catholics  alike  feel  as  if  a  member 
of  the  family  has  been  lost  with  word 
of  the  passing  of  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke.  His  genuine  affection  for 
people,  regardless  of  religious  affili- 
ation, touched  the  hearts  of  millions 
in  New  York  and  around  the  world. 
His  flock  included  everyone. 

With  easy  grace  and  an  unaffected 
style.  Cardinal  Cooke  provided  spiritu- 
al inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
New  Yorkers  for  the  better  part  of  38 
years.  Those  who  first  knew  him,  as  a 
parish  priest  in  the  South  Bronx.  In 
the  late  1940's  soon  realized  that 
Father  Terence  Cooke  was  very  spe- 
cial. 

Cardinal  Cooke  epitomized  the  qual- 
ities that  history  has  taught  us  to 
make  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

He  shared  that  uncanny  ability  to 
communicate  to  any  and  everyone  he 
came  in  contact  with  and  to  let  people 
know  he  truly  cared. 

His  openness  and  the  way  he  shared 
his  thoughts  with  others  made  you 
want  to  listen  and  understand  more. 

While  practicing  a  ministry  extend- 
ing well  beyond  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  cardinal  demonstrated  a  special 
love  for  children,  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

He  never  hesitated  to  help  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  than  others. 

If  one  had  a  problem,  Cardinal 
Cooke  shared  it  with  you  and  made 
you  feel  it  was  his  problem,  too. 

He  strove  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  in  so  doing,  set  the  high 
standards  for  his  own  ministry,  one 
that  stands  as  an  example  to  us  all. 

A  man  of  great  strength  and  power, 
the  cardinal  was  more  known  for  his 
gentleness  and  humility. 


He  not  only  could  put  people  at  ease 
but  would  Instill  in  them  a  great  confi- 
dence to  tackle  problems  head  on. 
Through  his  own  inner  peace  and 
strength,  he  encouraged  many. 

His  spiritual  leadership  was  matched 
by  the  practical  leadership  he  brought 
to  the  church.  Under  his  stewardship. 
New  York  Catholic  charities  distribut- 
ed more  than  $74  million  of  funds  and 
services  to  the  needy  and  construction 
was  completed  on  five  nursing  homes 
for  the  aged. 

Because  of  him,  there  has  been 
greater  participation  in  the  church  by 
lay  ministers  and  a  concerted  effort  to 
reach  out  to  New  York's  large  black 
and  Hispanic  communities. 

Cardinal  Cooke  was  the  conscience 
of  New  York.  He  taught  us  to  love  one 
another  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
helping  each  other.  Even  in  his  final 
months,  fully  cognizant  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  own  illness,  the  cardinal 
dedicated  himself  to  others. 

In  what  was  to  be  his  last  public  ap- 
pearance in  August,  his  own  problems 
took  a  back  seat  to  the  love  and  care 
he  demonstrated  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  deaf  children  of  the 
Project  Hands  program  at  Cardinal 
Spellman  High  School  in  the  Bronx. 
He  taught  us  that  on  Earth,  God's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  was  special 
and  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  known  him  were  genu- 
inely touched  by  the  way  he  demon- 
strated all  the  principles  of  Christian 
charity  in  his  daily  life. 

Cardinal  Cooke  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 


liefs  in  a  strong  family,  in  education, 
and  in  respect  for  human  rights.  The 
Greek  people  have  struggled  contin- 
ually for  independence,  social  justice, 
peace,  and  intellectual  freedom.  These 
very  beliefs  are  deeply  rooted  in  Greek 
thought.  Nikos  Kazantzakis  firmly 
held  to  these  beliefs.  He  fought  with 
the  power  of  his  pen  for  freedom  and 
peace. 

We  Greek-Americans  are  very  proud 
of  Nikos  Kazantzakis.  During  the  week 
of  October  10-16.  many  of  us  will 
pause  to  honor  this  remarkable  man. 
We  hope  that  those  Americans  who 
cherish  his  works  and  philosophy  will 
join  us  in  this  celebration.* 


NIKOS  KAZANTZAKIS 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  October  10-16,  1983.  will  mark 
the  centennial  birthday  celebration  of 
the  renowned  Greek  author  Nikos  Ka- 
zantzakis. In  Massachusetts  a  commit- 
tee has  been  organized  to  sponsor  vari- 
ous cultural  and  educational  events  to 
commemorate  Nikos  Kazantzakis'  con- 
tributions. Among  the  highlights  will 
be  exhibitions,  cultural  celebrations, 
and  a  lecture  entitled  "Kazantzakis 
and  Freedom"  by  the  author's  widow, 
Helen.  On  October  13,  Gov.  Michael 
Dukakis  will  officially  proclaim  Nikos 
Kazantzakis  Week  in  Massachusetts. 

Nikos  Kazantzakis,  who  died  in  1957, 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
a  philosopher,  poet,  novelist,  play- 
wright, and  essayist.  He  expressed  the 
universal  struggle  for  human  dignity. 
As  a  champion  of  freedom,  truth  and 
social  justice,  he  was  awarded  the  1956 
Peace  Prize  in  Vienna. 

In  his  art.  Nikos  Kazantzakis  made 
creative  use  of  his  extensive  travel.  His 
works  reflect  an  energy  and  sincerity 
that  have  enriched  the  lives  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Greeks  from  ancient  to  modern 
times  have  been  bound  by  conunon  be- 


FORMER  SENATOR  HARRY 

FLOOD  BYRD.  JR.,  ADDRESSES 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  the  longtime  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr..  ad- 
dressed the  National  Congress  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Senator  Byrd.  himself  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
spoke  on  several  important  and  timely 
concerns  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  this  body.  Senator  Byrd  and  I  en- 
joyed sitting  together  as  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  my  deep  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  character  and  his  opinion 
deepens  each  year. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues now  some  of  his  wisdom  and 
insight  into  several  issues  currently 
before  us.  A  great  fiscal  conservative. 
Senator  Byrd  stressed  the  importance 
of  his  well-remembered  and  much- 
needed  cautions  regarding  the  expand- 
ing national  deficit,  a  concern  that  I 
certainly  share. 

Senator  Byrd  also  offered  his  per- 
spective on  the  sensitive  situation  in 
Central  America.  He  gained  firsthand 
insight  on  the  struggle  going  on  in 
many  parts  of  Central  America 
through  his  trip  to  the  Nicaraguan- 
Honduran  border.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve his  points  are  well  worth  review. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Byrd's  speech  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  to 

the  National  Congress  of  the  National 

Society  of  The  Sons  of  the  American 

Revolution 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  Invited  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Congress  of  The  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Meeting  with  this  fine  group  so  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  American 
Revolution  brings  to  mind  how  remarkable 
it  is  that  this  nation  has  survived  two  cen- 
turies of  upheaval  and  transformation  with 
its  basic  principles  largely  intact. 

In  this  same  period,  the  world  has  seen 
the     collapse     of     Europe's     monarchical 


system,  the  rise  and  fall  of  various  emper- 
ors, kaisers  and  czars  and  the  advent  of  fas- 
cist and  communist  totalitarianism. 

Yet  America  has  remained  true  to  the 
democratic  ideals  proclaimed  in  1776— ideals 
proclaimed  by  men  who  entrusted  the  fate 
of  this  nation  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  people.  Their  new  republic  was  widely 
ridiculed  200  years  ago.  But  surely  history 
has  vindicated  their  faith. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  207  years 
old.  No  democratic  republic  in  human  his- 
tory has  endured  as  long. 

Perhaps  that  is  because  democracy  is  the 
hardest  form  of  government  to  sustain.  It 
requires  an  uncommon  degree  of  wisdom, 
patience  and  participation  from  the  people, 
from  whom  all  power  flows.  It  is  often  a 
slow,  arduous,  maddening  and  dangerous 
way  to  run  a  country. 

But  if  democracy  is  unruly  and  awkward, 
its  legitimacy  is  not  in  question.  What  com- 
munist state,  buttressed  by  secret  police, 
fear  and  intimidation,  can  say  the  same? 

The  Founding  Fathers,  of  course,  were 
not  the  first  to  realize  that  democracy  is  a 
different  proposition.  The  ideal  of  self-rule 
has  classical  origins,  and  I  believe  the  Greek 
philosopher  Plato  accurately  captured  its 
spirit.  He  described  it  like  this: 

"Democracy,  is  a  charming  form  of  gov- 
ernment, full  of  variety  and  disorder,  and 
dispensing  a  sort  of  equality  to  equals  and 
unequals  alike." 

The  great  contribution  to  democracy 
made  by  those  who  fought  the  Revolution 
and  by  those  who  immediately  followed— 
and  the  greatest  proof  of  their  genius— was 
their  insistence  on  the  supremacy  of  law. 
Upon  this  principle  a  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Right  were  built. 

These  laws  hold  our  society  together  in 
adversity  as  well  as  properity.  In  the  midst 
of  change  and  evolution,  these  are  the  fun- 
damentals which  never  change. 

To  keep  our  moral  bearings  in  a  changing 
world,  we  Americans  must  refer  ceaselessly 
to  these  laws.  And  we  must  turn  back  to  the 
vision  of  those  men— Washington.  Jefferson. 
Madison.  Franklin  and  the  rest— whose 
wisdom  provides  the  nation  with  a  noble 
and  common  heritage. 

Remember  that  our  nation  was  born  in  a 
revolution  fought  to  free  the  colonies  from 
the  tyranny  of  King  George  III  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  British  Parliament. 

Bitter  experience  taught  the  American 
colonists  in  the  18th  Century  that  remote 
and  absolute  power  destroys  all  liberty. 

Indeed,  a  deep  mistrust  of  governmental 
power  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  early  Ameri- 
can history.  According  to  James  Madison,  a 
chief  architect  of  our  Federal  system:  "All 
men  having  power  ought  to  be  mistrusted". 
Another  noted  Virginian.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, agreed.  He  maintained  that  there  must 
be  strong  constitutional  provisions  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  power  in  the 
government. 

In  a  statement  which  I  feel  should  be 
graven  in  stone  in  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House,  Jeffer- 
son declared: 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution". 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of 
a  belief  in  more  government  power,  a  desire 
to  loosen  the  restraints  on  those  who  wield 
power.  It  does  not  matter  that  those  advo- 
cates or  more  government  power  have  good 
intentions.  What  matters  is  that  expanding 
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Nicaragua  has  the  strongest  military  force 
in  Central  America.  Last  year  I  was  in  Hon- 
duras which  borders  Nicaragua. 

The  present  Marxist  government  in  Nica- 
ragua is,  I  am  convinced,  committed  to  forc- 
ing its  Marxism  on  both  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras.  If  those  two  countries  fall  to  the 
Communist  orbit,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama 
are  only  a  short  distance  away— as  is 
Mexico. 

So  I  agree  with  the  President.  It  is  very 
important  that  Nicaragua  not  be  permitted 
to  export  its  Communism  to  its  neighbors. 

In  Honduras  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  both  the  people  and  the  government  of 
Honduras  are  at  once  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  fearful  of  a  Nicaraguan  invasion. 
While  I  was  at  the  American  Embassy  there 
word  came  that  103  Nicaraguan  farmers  had 
fled  their  own  country  and  crossed  the 
border  into  Honduras. 

The  Embassy  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  fly  by 
helicopter  to  the  area  where  the  refugees 
were  and  Interrogate  them  on  conditions  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  accepted  (but  after  going  to  the  airfield 
and  seeing  the  dilapidated  helicopter  I  must 
admit  I  had  second  thoughts).  Nevertheless 
I  flew  to  the  Honduras-Nicaraguan  border 
and  spent  the  day  talking  through  inter- 
preters to  the  six  leaders  of  those  who  had 
flew  from  Nicaragua. 

The  refugees  described  to  me  a  society 
torn  by  economic  deterioration,  forced  mili- 
tarization and  a  relentless  assault  on  human 
rights.  The  refugees  said  two  of  their 
number— a  12  year  old  boy  and  his  30  year 
old  father— had  been  shot  and  killed  by  Nic- 
araguan militia  during  the  predawn  escape. 
All  of  the  refugees  were  farmers,  some 
growing  beans,  coffee  and  corn  and  others 
raised  cattle.  The  decision  to  flee  was  preci- 
pitated when  the  men  of  the  group  were 
given  an  ultimatum  either  to  join  the  Sandi- 
nista  militia  and  accept  Communism  or  go 
to  jail. 

Conditions  appear  worse  today  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Communist  takeovers  almost  invariably 
result  in  mass  flight  from  the  new  terror 
that  is  imposed.  Make  no  mistake:  The  stra- 
tegic interests  of  the  United  States  are  very 
much  at  issue  in  the  struggle  in  Central 
America.  Another  Communist  take-over  in 
Central  America— and  that  is  what  Nicara- 
gua, Cuba  and  the  Salvadoran  rebels  aim 
at— would  propel  a  tide  of  refugees  through 
Mexico  and  across  the  Caribbean.  Our  social 
services  and  our  economy  would  be  severely 
taxed. 

Yet  there  is  a  strong  element  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  is  seeking 
to  tie  President  Reagan's  hands  and  prevent 
him  from  giving  support  to  the  governments 
of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  There  is  the 
same  type  of  thinking  today  on  the  part  of 
the  liberal  news  media  and  on  the  part  of 
the  liberals  in  Congress  that  prevailed  24 
years  ago  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba.  We 
were  told  then  by  The  New  York  Times  and 
those  of  like  thinking,  that  Castro  was  not  a 
Communist  and  that  he  merely  wanted  to 
give  to  Cuba  the  same  type  of  New  Deal 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Castro  took  over  Cuba  January  1.  1959. 
and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Cuba 
during  that  year.  But  before  the  year  was 
out  Fidel  Castro  himself  proclaimed  that  he 
not  only  was  a  Communist,  but  had  always 
been  a  Communist  and  always  would  be  a 
Communist.  The  delightful  little  island  of 
Cuba  has  been  under  the  iron  thumb  of 
Castro  and  the  Russians  ever  since. 


Yes.  I  support  President  Reagan's  effort 
to  prevent  other  Caribbean  nations  from 
suffering  a  similar  fate. 

Now,  finally,  I  want  to  mention  a  sub- 
ject—and present  a  few  figures— which  I  feel 
is  the  number  one  problem  facing  our 
nation  today. 

I  refer  to  runaway  federal  spending.  It  is 
totally  out  of  control.  The  Congress  is  total- 
ly without  discipline  when  it  comes  to 
spending. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  many  figures,  but  let 
me  give  a  few. 

For  the  year  ending  December  1976,  the 
federal  government  spent  $375  billion.  Last 
year  the  federal  government  spent  $740  bil- 
lion. Thus,  government  spending  virtually 
doubled  in  six  years. 

The  government  has  balanced  its  budget 
only  once  since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  left 
the  presidency  22  years  ago. 

Congress  is  not  willing  to  say  "no"  to  the 
pressure  groups.  Not  only  has  spending  not 
been  reduced,  but  the  rate  of  increasing  in 
spending  remains  approximately  the  same 
each  year.  For  the  past  six  months  of  fiscal 
1983  government  expenses  skyrocketed  by 
12.3%— yet  inflation  is  approximately  5%. 

I  realize  there  is  no  political  sex  appeal  in 
government  finance,  but  it  influences  the 
lives  of  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  accumu- 
lated and  accelerated  deficits  of  the  federal 
government. 

Consider  these  facts: 

1.  Last  year's  deficit  for  the  first  time  ex- 
ceeded $100  billion. 

2.  This  year's  deficit  will  exceed  $200  bil- 
lion. 

3.  The  national  debt  will  nearly  double  be- 
tween May  1982  and  September  1986.  a 
period  of  four  and  a  half  years. 

4.  The  interest  costs  on  the  debt  this 
year— this  year— will  equal  one-half  of  our 
total  national  defense  expenditures. 

5.  Federal  spending  this  year  will  be  25.2% 
of  the  gross  national  product— the  highest 
ever.  It  was  23%  when  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office. 

Let  me  pose  two  questions  and  try  to 
answer  them: 

One.  can  thU  nation  take  five  years  of 
deficits  totaling  $950  billion? 

My  answer  is  that  it  probably  can— but 
not  without  severe  repercussions  and  up- 
heaval. 

Two.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  interest 
rates  and  inflation? 

I  answer  that  in  one  word— devastating. 

Three  years  from  now  the  accumulated 
deficits  will  require  the  government  to  go 
Into  the  money  market  for  80  percent  of  all 
of  the  lendable  funds.  Even  today  the  gov- 
ernment is  borrowing  54  percent  of  avail- 
able funds.  You  may  say,  interest  rates  have 
declined,  but  the  significant  fact  is  this:  Be- 
cause of  the  recession,  business  expansion 
has  been  restrained.  As  the  recovery  contin- 
ues business  borrowing  for  expansion  and 
modernization  will  increase. 

The  huge  deficits  added  to  the  already 
staggering  debt  are  certain  to  increase  inter- 
est rates  and  stimulate  inflation.  It  will  not 
come  immediately— perhaps  not  until  1985— 
but  it  will  certainly  come. 

Unsound  financial  policies  in  Washington 
are  mortgaging  the  future  of  our  young 
people— and  jeopardizing  home  ownership 
and  property  ownership. 

Deficits  also  jeopardize  our  national  de- 
fense. Military  strength  in  years  to  come 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  economic 
strength.  We  cannot  in  the  long  run  have  a 


strong  military  position  unless  we  have  a 
strong  economy. 

Steady  economic  growth  cannot  be  as- 
sured unless  real  long  term  interest  rates 
are  brought  down  to  reasonable  levels— and 
that  cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  budget 
deficits  are  drastically— drastically— re- 
duced. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  must  mod- 
erate his  proposed  increase  in  defense 
spending— and  the  Congress  must  cut  do- 
mestic spending. 

But  when  the  Congress  completes  the 
budget  process  I  predict  defense  spending 
will  be  less  than  President  Reagan  wants, 
but  unfortunately  total  spending  will  be 
substantially  more. 

I  say  again,  Congress  is  totally  without 
discipline  when  it  comes  to  spending. 

I  hate  to  leave  you  on  such  a  gloomy  note. 
But,  these  are  conditions  that  do  exist,  and 
the  voters  of  this  country,  people  like  you 
and  me,  can  do  something  to  improve  them. 
That,  as  I  see  it,  after  18  years  in  Washing- 
ton, is  the  great  challenge  of  our  generation 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  free  economy  and  free  government. 


HONORING  THE  LEGIS  FELLOWS 

PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program,  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
which  has  proved  beneficial  to  many 
of  us,  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  LEGIS 
fellows  program,  in  existence  since 
1980,  provides  opportunities  for  some 
60  executive  branch  employees  each 
year  to  work  in  the  legislative  branch. 
Mid-  and  senior-level  employees,  se- 
lected by  their  individual  agencies, 
gain  firsthand  experience  working 
with  a  Representative,  a  Senator,  or  a 
committee  for  from  5  to  6  months. 
Equally  important,  each  participant 
brings  unique  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  congressional  staff  office, 
which  is  of  enormous  value  to  our  on- 
going functions. 

Since  early  May  of  this  year,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  two 
LEGIS  fellows  assigned  to  my  person- 
al staff.  Ms.  Beatrice  Disman,  of  the 
New  York  Regional  Commissioner's 
Office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Mr.  Edwin  E. 
Urie,  of  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.,  have  become  valued 
and  fully  participating  members  of  my 
Washington  personal  staff.  Ms. 
Disman,  with  17  years  of  experience  in 
social  security  issues  and  line  manage- 
ment, has  provided  essential  knowl- 
edge of  complex  social  security  and 
medical  matters.  Mr.  Urie.  with  20 
years  of  experience  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  was  able  to  provide 
valuable  insight  and  background  to 
challenging  foreign  affairs  policy 
issues.  However,  other  members  of  my 
staff  have  been  able  to  pay  them  back 
by  giving  both  of  them  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  practical  experience  in  the 


day-to-day  operation  of  the  office  of  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Since  both  Ms.  Disman  and  Mr.  Urie 
demonstrated  wide-ranging  interests, 
we  provided  them  with  assignments  in 
a  variety  of  areas.  For  example,  Ms. 
Disman,  in  addition  to  her  responsibil- 
ities for  all  aspects  of  legislation,  cor- 
respondence, media,  and  constituent 
relations  related  to  social  security  and 
medicare,  was  instrumental  to  my  ef- 
forts on  legislation  concerning  such 
disparate  subjects  as  the  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  System.  Mr. 
Urie,  in  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
related  to  Foreign  Affairs,  became 
deeply  involved  with  a  significant  refu- 
gee immigration  issue,  as  well  as  some 
difficult  trade  problems.  Both  of  these 
talented  individuals  were  constantly 
willing  to  learn  and  take  on  new  prob- 
lems and  to  apply  their  considerable 
abilities  toward  their  resolution.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement 
has  been  as  profitable  to  Ms.  Disman 
and  Mr.  Urie  as  it  has  been  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation,  and  the  appreciation  of 
my  entire  staff  to  Ms.  Disman  and  Mr. 
Urie.  They  made  significant  individual 
contributions  to  my  office  and  per- 
formed at  an  outstanding  level.  I  am 
sure  that  their  experience  in  my  office 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  them 
as  they  progress  in  their  careers  in  the 
executive  branch.  In  short,  BeeBee 
and  Big  Eddie  will  be  sorely  missed 
when  they  depart  our  family.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  will  keep  in  touch,  as  I 
have  with  several  other  former  fel- 
lows, from  various  programs  who  have 
worked  in  my  office  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  participate  in  this  ex- 
cellent program.* 


MARITIME  INDUSTRY  WINNING 
THE  DEBATE  OVER  EXPORT- 
ING ALASKA  OIL  TO  JAPAN 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  consider  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  which  contains  a 
provision  continuing  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  Alaska  oil.  Oil  export  is 
an  issue  which  has  stimulated  consid- 
erable passion  in  the  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  passion  has  tended  to 
emphasize  political  rhetoric  over  dis- 
passionate and  objective  analysis. 

The  October  1,  1983,  edition  of  the 
National  Journal  contains  an  article 
by  Lawrence  Mosher,  entitled  "Mari- 
time Industry  Winning  the  Debate 
Over  Exporting  Alaska  Oil  to  Japan." 
which  ably  summarizes  this  complex 
issue.  This  piece  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  public  policy, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  review  and  reflection. 

Mr.  Moshers  article  provides  a  cap- 
sule overview  of  the  politics  of  oil  ex- 


ports and  highlights  the  two  stum- 
bling blocks  that  I  have  encountered 
in  my  efforts  to  gain  limited  export  of 
Alaska  crude  oil  in  U.S.-flag  tankers. 

First,  not  many  politicians  seem  will- 
ing to  speak  up  for  the  taxpayer  or 
the  broad  public  interest  in  this 
debate.  In  his  article.  Mr.  Mosher 
quotes  an  administration  official  as 
stating  that:  "The  ban  benefits  a  small 
group  with  a  lot  of  political  clout.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  causing  a  number 
of  economic  distortions  that  are  hurt- 
ing everyone."  Mike  Sieminski,  energy 
analyst  and  vice  president  of  Washing- 
ton Analysis  Corp..  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther: "Almost  everyone  would  be 
better  off  if  the  oil  could  be  sold  to 
Japan  but  those  who  would  benefit— 
the  taxpayers— are  not  easily  identifia- 
ble, while  those  who  would  be  hurt— 
the  maritime  industry— are.  Who 
wants  to  tangle  with  that?" 

The  American  taxpayer  stands  to 
gain  $10  billion  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades if  Alaska  oil  can  be  exported.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  foresake 
the  interests  of  American  taxpayers 
and  consumers  by  continuing  the 
export  ban  just  because,  as  one  Senate 
Banking  Committee  staffer  said,  "too 
many  people  are  making  money  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  system  is  now." 

Second.  Mr.  Mosher  highlights  a 
common  misperception  which  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions  about  the 
wisdom  of  exporting  Alaska  oil.  Many 
people  believe  that  restricting  Alaska 
oil  for  domestic  consumption  will 
make  us— American  farmers,  commut- 
ers, power  plant  operators— immune, 
in  an  oil  crisis,  to  sharply  rising  world 
oil  prices  and  will  guarantee  us  all  the 
oil  we  need  at  precrisis  levels.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
sooner  we  expose  the  fallacy  of  this 
public  misperception,  the  more  realis- 
tic our  energy  policies  will  be. 

In  the  next  oil  supply  disruption, 
the  U.S.  farmer,  the  U.S.  commuter, 
and  the  U.S.  utility  operator  will  be 
paying  the  world  price  for  oil.  regard- 
less of  whether  Alaska  oil  is  exported 
or  not.  However,  if  we  allow  export,  oil 
companies  will  be  given  a  greater  in- 
centive to  develop  more  secure  domes- 
tic reserves  in  the  high-risk  Alaska 
frontier. 

Developed,  secure  non-OPEC  pro- 
duction will  help  America  and  the 
world  weather  the  next  crisis.  Main- 
taining the  ban  will  discourage  it  and 
increase  our  long-run  reliance  on 
OPEC  oil,  with  the  attendant  risks  we 
know  too  well.  Exporting  Alaska  oil 
will  encourage  such  development  and 
production  by  increasing  the  well-head 
value  of  Alaska  oil. 

Mr.     President.     I     ask     that     Mr. 
Mosher's    article    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
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Industry  Winning  the  Debate 
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country's  trade  disputes  with 
been  cited  to  press  the  point 
oil  should  stay  at  home. 

obfuscate  everything  we 
every  kind  of  phony  barrier," 
B.  McKinney,  R-Conn..  com- 
ui  April  hearing.  "Maybe  some- 
wake  up  downtown  and  realize 
playing   by   the   Marquess  of 
s  rules." 
o^her  side  of  the  argument,  Mar- 
a  research  fellow  at  the  Logis- 
Institute,  called  the  ban 
In  a  new  study  for  the  George- 
Center  for  Strategic  and 
Studies,    Hoyler    calculated 
revenues  would  jump  $10  bil- 
Ihe  next  quarter-century  if  the 
e  xport  ban  were  lifted. 
I  ave  to  get  beyond  the  energy  se- 
issue, "  he  said  in  an  interview, 
it's  a  bid  idea  to  ship  oil  to  the 
vho  have  been  beating  us  eco- 
What  they  don't  realize  is  that 
ese    won't    benefit    financially; 
.  have  to  pay  world  prices.  It's  the 
industry  that  will  suffer.  Japan 
getting  a  break  at  our  expense" 
of  the  debate  appear  to  share 
that  U.S.   tankers  cannot 
ships  flying  under  other  flags 
shipping  trade. 

the  ban  thinking  that  allowing 

to  be  shipped  to  Japan  at  com- 

tr  insportation    prices   would    ulti- 

ice  the  worldwide  price  of  oil,  to 

of  U.S.  as  well  as  other  consum- 

I  ay  it  would  cost  only  60  cents  a 

I  hip  oil  from  Valdez.  Alaska,  to 

other  Far  Eastern  markets,  com- 

$4.50  a  barrel  to  transport  the 

the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  in  American 

Mctfinney,  along  with  Rep.  Howard 

^ich..  and  other  supporters  of  the 

say  that  allowing  Alaska's  oil  to 

Asia  would  drive  up  the  price  of 

in  this  country  by  an  estimated 

a  year.  This  is  based  on  a  ques- 

a^umption  that  the  replacement 

exported  Alaska  oil  would  cost 

de  ivered  price  of  about  $29  a  barrel 

n  ported  oil  and  about  $26  for  oil 


TO  ban  or  not  ban 

J.  Murkowski.  R-Alaska,  held 

the  ban  on  July  19-20  before 

Relations    Subcommittee    on 

and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  he 
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that  it  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
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the  distribution  of  Alaska  oil,"  he 
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said.  "Is  it  fair  that  Alaska  is  the  only  state 
in  the  nation  that  has  such  severe  restric- 
tions on  exporting  oil? " 

Alaska  produces  about  1.7  million  barrels 
a  day,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  nation's  annual 
oil  consumption.  Half  is  shipped  to  the  West 
Coast  and  half  ends  up  at  refineries  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  East  Coast.  Murkowski's  amend- 
ment would  allow  up  to  200.000  barrels  a 
day  to  be  exported. 

During  Murkowski's  hearings  and  those 
held  by  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  lobbyists 
favoring  the  ban  overwhelmed  its  critics. 
The  imbalance  in  the  testimony  was  so  ap- 
parent that  Don  Bonker.  D-Wash.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  panel, 
felt  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  "lopsided" 
hearing  he  held  on  April  12. 

"The  effort  to  remove  the  ban  went  no- 
where," said  Paul  Preedenberg,  a  staff  econ- 
omist for  the  Senate  Banking  panel. 
"Nobody  was  particularly  interested  in 
making  a  change.  Too  many  people  are 
making  money  because  of  the  way  it  is 
now." 

Energy  analyst  Adam  E.  Sieminski,  vice 
president  of  Washington  Analysis  Corp..  de- 
scribed the  "non-debate "  on  the  ban  as  a 
good  example  of  where  the  political  process 
has  'not  operated  very  efficiently." 

"In  general,  almost  everyone  would  be 
better  off  if  the  oil  could  be  sold  to  Japan." 
Sieminski  said  in  an  interview.  "But  those 
who  would  benefit— the  taxpayers— are  not 
easily  identifiable,  while  those  who  would 
be  hurt— the  maritime  industry— are.  So 
who  wants  to  tangle  with  that?" 

The  answer,  it  seems,  is  hardly  anyone. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  no- 
ticeably ambivalent  over  the  issue.  Behind 
the  scenes,  the  Defer^e,  Interior  and  Trans- 
portation Departments  have  argued  to 
retain  the  ban,  while  the  Energy  and  State 
Departments  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Bill  Brock  have  argued  to  remove  it. 

For  the  record.  William  T.  Archery, 
deputy  assistant  Commerce  secretary  for 
trade  administration,  told  Bonkers  panel 
that  while  the  Administration  wanted  to 
remove  the  ban,  it  had  not  "made  a  decision 
to  export  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  or  any  other 
country." 

Snorted  Wolpe,  "That  is  disingenuous." 
Wolpe  has  cosponsored  a  bill  (HR  1197) 
with  McKinney  to  make  the  ban  perma- 
nent. 

The  Administration's  fear  that  the  ban 
might  be  made  permanent,  in  fact,  is  a 
major  reason  that  those  who  oppose  the 
ban  have  trodden  so  softly  on  Capitol  Hill. 
"The  ban  benefits  a  small  group  with  a  lot 
of  political  clout,"  said  an  Administration 
official.  "On  the  other  hand,  it  is  causing  a 
number  of  economic  distortions  that  are 
hurting  everyone. " 

The  ban's  legislative  origins  are  in  the 
1969  Export  Administration  Act,  which  gave 
the  President  the  authority  to  deny  exports 
of  scarce  domestic  natural  resources.  But  it 
was  the  1973  statute  authorizing  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  that  acutally 
forbade  the  export  of  Alaska  oil. 

That  law,  as  well  as  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration  Act  in 
1977  and  1979,  restricted  Alaska  oil  to  do- 
mestic consumption  unless  the  President 
could  show  that  the  exports  were  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  Congress  concurred  in  a 
joint  resolution.  The   1977  and   1979  laws 


also  required  a  showing  that  such  exports 
should  benefit  the  consumer  within  three 
months. 

The  prevailing  national  concern  then  was 
energy  security,  growing  out  of  the  oil  crisis 
of  1973-74,  which  triggered  the  first  world 
oil  price  shock  when  the  price  for  oil  sold  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  jumped  from  $3.39  a 
barrel  to  $11.28. 

Along  with  other  supporters  of  the  ban, 
McKinney  and  Wolpe  also  contend  that  re- 
moving it  would,  in  McKinney's  words,  "dry- 
dock  nearly  half  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet  and 
idle  20,000  workers "  in  the  shipping  indus- 
try and  related  jobs.  In  addition,  they  say. 
the  Treasury  would  lost  at  least  $800  million 
through  loan  defaults  by  shipowners. 

The  ban's  critics  counter  that  only  1.500 
full-time  maritime  jobs  would  be  lost  and 
that  the  federal  government  could  buy  all 
26  laid-up  tankers  for  $200  million. 

The  maritime  unions  obviously  would 
suffer  job  losses  if  Alaska  oil  could  be  freely 
shipped  to  Japan.  U.S.-flag  tankers  current- 
ly monopolize  the  transportation  of  Alaska 
crude  oil  to  West  Coast  and  Gulf  ports 
under  the  1920  Merchant  Marine  Act  (also 
called  the  Jones  Act),  which  limits  coastal 
shipping  to  U.S.-built,  U.S.-manned  vessels. 
(See  4/16/83.  p.  793 J 

The  transportation  costs  saved  by  allow- 
ing the  more  efficient  marketing  of  Alaska 
oil.  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  critics  of  the  export  ban  say  it  should 
now  be  removed. 

The  cost  differential  has  allowed  the  ban 
to  ""enrich  a  small  number  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  who  have  formed  a  vocal 
interest  group  in  its  behalf,"  acccording  to 
Hoyler.  In  his  study.  "The  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomics of  Alaskan  Exports,"  Hoyler  uses 
Transportation  Department  data  to  show 
that  American  seamen's  wages  are  three 
times  higher  than  those  paid  in  other  indus- 
trialized countries  and  six  limes  higher  than 
those  paid  by  less  developed  countries. 

An  American  second  mate,  for  example, 
earns  $60,550  for  six  months  of  work,  com- 
pared with  $17,500  in  wages  and  benefits 
paid  to  Western  European  second  mates. 
Most  American  sailors  work  only  half  a 
year,  which  makes  the  role  of  the  maritime 
unions  primarily  that  of  rationing  highly 
sought-after  jobs. 

Hoyler  noted  that  the  export  ban  helped 
to  revive  "a  shrinking  U.S.  tanker  industry"' 
that  had  been  losing  business  following  the 
Vietnam  war.  And,  as  the  pro-ban  lobby 
grew  richer  and  more  powerful,  it  prevailed 
on  Congress  to  add  more  restrictions  on 
Alaska  oil,  such  as  a  requirement  that  the 
President  show  that  exporting  the  oil  would 
lower  oil  prices  in  the  United  States  within 
three  months. 

American  consumers  would  benefit  from 
lifting  the  export  ban,  its  critics  argue,  but 
this  long-term  effect  would  take  longer  than 
three  months  to  realize.  This  is  because  the 
price  efficiency  gains  from  allowing  the 
export  of  Alaska  oil  would  take  five  to  eight 
years  to  generate  new  Arctic  oil  production, 
which  in  turn  would  act  to  lower  world  oil 
prices. 

Hoyler.  Sieminski  and  Energy  Department 
officials  contend  that  the  ban's  supporters 
either  do  not  understand  how  world  oil 
prices  are  set  or  prefer  to  obfuscate  the 
issue.  To  them,  the  contention  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  would  pay  more  for  gasoline 
if  Alaska  sent  its  oil  to  Japan  is  more  rheto- 
ric than  fact. 

The  "marker  price"  for  all  oil  is  set  by  the 
price  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil  plus  the  transpor- 


tation costs  to  a  particular  port.  This  price, 
in  turn,  is  influenced  by  the  supply  of  oil 
from  non-OPEC  sources  such  as  Britain  and 
Mexico.  Differences  in  quality  (weight  and 
sulfur  content)  are  also  noted. 

In  his  study,  Hoyler  compares  the  spot 
price  of  Alaska  oil  to  Mexican  oil  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  from  February  1981  to  Septem- 
ber 1982.  During  this  period,  the  Mexican 
price  dropped  from  $37.32  a  barrel  to  $28.56, 
while  the  price  of  Alaska  oil  dropped  from 
$37  to  $32.86. 

After  adjusting  for  their  quality  differ- 
ence (on  which  basis  Alaska  oil  is  worth 
about  $1  a  barrel  more  because  it  is  easier  to 
refine),  this  meant  that  during  that  21- 
month  period,  the  price  of  Alaska  oil  shifted 
from  $1.23  cheaper  to  $3.30  more  expensive 
than  Mexican  oil.  Thus  Gulf  Coast  refiners 
could  have  saved  money  by  buying  the 
closer  Mexican  oil. 

AT  THE  WELLHEAD 

The  one  area  where  some  consumers 
might  not  benefit  from  lifting  the  ban  Is  the 
West  Coast,  where  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.  is  out-selling  its  rivals  by  "discounting"' 
the  price  of  its  Alaska  oil  to  its  own  refiner- 
ies. Much  of  Arco's  ability  to  do  this,  its  crit- 
ics contend,  stems  from  the  company's  tax 
accounting  process,  which  is  now  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Arco  case,  regardless  of  who  is  right, 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  way  oil  price 
arguments  can  become  slippery.  Computing 
the  price  of  oil,  it  seems,  often  depends  on 
who  is  doing  the  calculating. 

OPEC  has  acted  as  a  cartel  to  set  the 
world  price  politically.  But  increased  oil  pro- 
duction by  non-OPEC  countries,  conserva- 
tion practices  and  a  recession  have  forced 
OPEC  to  drop  its  price  to  below  $30  a 
barrel. 

Alaska  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  costlier  to 
produce  than  Persian  Gulf  crude,  and  its 
quality  is  poorer.  But  its  wellhead  price  is 
about  $20  a  barrel,  a  price  that  bears  no  real 
relation  to  cost. 

Arco.  for  example,  computes  its  Alaska 
North  Slope  wellhead  price  by  starting  with 
the  price  of  equivalent  "West  Texas  Sour" 
crude  oil  and  then  deducting  tanker  and 
pipeline  transportation  costs.  If  West  Texas 
Sour  sells  for  $30  a  barrel  (its  1982  average 
was  $30.74),  then  Arco's  wellhead  price  is 
that  less  $4.50-a-barrel  shipping  costs  from 
Valdez  to  Houston  and  $6-a-barrel  pipeline 
costs  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez,  or  $19.50 
a  barrel. 

What  bothers  the  IRS  is  that  Arco  uses 
this  artificially  low  wellhead  price  to  calcu- 
late all  its  taxes  for  iU  Alaska  oil,  although 
80  percent  of  that  oil  goes  to  the  West 
Coast,  where  its  transportation  costs  are 
only  $1.50  a  barrel.  Thus  Arco  writes  off  an 
additional  $3  of  shipping  costs  for  most  of 
its  Alaska  oil. 

This  accounting  procedure  allows  Arco  to 
pay  lower  federal  "windfall  profits"  taxes, 
federal  income  taxes  and  Alaska  income  and 
severance  taxes  and  royalties.  All  of  these 
taxes  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  wellhead 
prices  in  Alaska. 

The  consequences  of  this  pricing  system 
are  twofold.  One  is  that  it  allows  Arco  to 
"discount"  the  cost  of  its  oil  to  its  own  refin- 
ers and  thus  undercut  its  competitors  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  other  is  that  it  motivates 
Arco  to  prefer  paying  the  higher  shipping 
costs  to  the  West  Coast  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  rather  than  selling  its  North  Slope  oil 
to  such  East  Asian  markets  as  Japan  at  a 
higher  wellhead  price. 

"Because  a  sale  to  the  Japanese  at  Valdez 
would  create  a  real  transfer  price."  argued 


Jack  A.  Blum,  a  Washington  lobbyist  for 
the  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, "it  would  significantly  raise  Arco's  wind- 
fall profits  tax  payments.  The  irony  of  this 
situation  is  that  even  though  the  Japanese 
would  pay  more  for  the  crude  at  Valdez 
than  the  companies  now  make  on  product, 
because  of  the  way  they  do  their  tax  calcu- 
lations their  net  profit  would  be  lower." 

Arco's  president,  James  S.  Morrison, 
denied  this  assessment  to  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations  last  Feb.  23,  calling  it 
"farfetched."  Yet  Arco  continues  to  support 
the  export  ban,  unlike  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio),  another  major  Alaska  producer, 
which  now  has  called  for  its  lifting. 

"There  is  no  perfect  answer."  Sieminski 
said.  "But  in  general,  everyone  would  be 
better  off  if  the  oil  could  be  sold  to  Japan 
because  they  would  pay  more  for  it.  Only 
the  maritime  unions  would  be  hurt." 

Critics  of  the  ban,  however,  have  a  harder 
time  dismissing  the  energy  security  issue.  If 
foreign  oil  supplies  were  again  disrupted, 
the  idea  of  exporting  U.S.  oil  makes  little 
sense  to  the  ban's  supporters,  which  include 
such  groups  as  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization and  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation. 

Charles  L.  Frazier.  director  of  the  farm- 
ers' Washington  office,  said  his  organization 
is  still  "bitter "  over  the  past  oil  price  in- 
creases. Thus  his  group  favors  "retaining 
control"  of  Alaska  oil. 

To  experts  such  as  Hoyler.  however,  the 
United  States  will  remain  just  as  vulnerable 
to  another  oil  crisis  even  if  the  Alaska  oil 
export  ban  is  kept.  Hoyler  argues  that  re- 
gardless of  this  country's  desire  to  be  energy 
independent,  is  still  part  of  the  world  oil 
market  and  will  remain  so.  When  oil  sup- 
plies are  disrupted,  Hoyler  maintained,  "the 
price  of  oil  goes  up  everywhere. " 

In  the  long  run,  he  contends,  permitting 
the  export  of  Alaska  oil  would  actually  im- 
prove this  country's  energy  security  by  in- 
creasing the  world  oil  supply  from  a  politi- 
cally stable  area.  Thus  when  another  supply 
disruption  occurred,  there  would  be  less 
need  by  such  consumers  as  Japan  to  panic 
and  bid  up  the  price,  which  is  what  hap- 
pened in  1973-74  and  again  in  1979. 

The  Administration  agrees,  but  its  spokes- 
men are  still  muffling  their  views.  In  an 
interview,  however,  William  J.  Sllvey.  the 
Energy  Department's  associate  director  for 
planning  and  analysis,  went  this  far: 

"The  congressional  perception  does  not 
yet  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  one 
world  petroleum  market  and  that  we  are 
part  of  it.  By  keeping  the  Alaska  oil  export 
ban,  we  are  just  charging  ourselves  more 
than  we  need  to.  Only  the  windfall  this  time 
is  going  to  the  shipping  industry  instead  of 
the  oil  companies."* 


RHODE  ISLAND'S  DEPARTMENT 

OF  ELDERLY  AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  note  for  the  Record  and  for  my 
colleagues  the  excellent  work  done  for 
Rhode  Island  seniors  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Elderly  Affairs. 
This  agency  is  the  sole  statewide  unit 
in  my  State  for  the  delivery  of  Older 
Americans  Act  programs,  and  it  has 
provided  those  services  with  nothing 
but  excellence  and  innovation  since 
the  creation  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  1965. 


The  'Visitor,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  carried  a 
short  but  descriptive  article  about  the 
department  of  elderly  affairs  in  its 
September  29,  1983,  issue.  So  that  my 
colleagues  and  others  interested  in 
senior  affairs  can  learn  more  about 
this  effective  Rhode  Island  agency,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  "Visi- 
tor's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

DEA  Answers  Questions  and  Offers 
Programs  for  Elderly 

(By  Joyce  Reynolds) 
"We  make  it  our  business  to  know  a  little 
bit  about  everything."'  says  William  J. 
Speck,  information  planner  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elderly  Affairs.  And  a  little  bit 
about  everything  is  what  you  can  find 
through  the  department  which  is  the  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  state's  176.373  citi- 
zens age  60  and  older. 

Whether  your  question  concerns  food 
stamps,  social  security,  a  problem  with 
aging  parents,  energy,  legal  services,  or  a 
part-time  job.  the  Department  of  Elderly 
Affairs  is  ready  to  answer. 

According  to  Speck,  the  information  and 
referral  unit  (277-2880)  responds  to  over 
30.000  calls  each  year  from  throughout  the 
state  in  addition  to  receiving  collect  calls 
from  more  distant  residents. 

The  department  was  established  in  1977, 
and  is  the  single  organizational  unit  that  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
federal  funds  under  the  1965  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

According  to  Anna  Tucker,  director.  "The 
Department  of  Elderly  Affairs  works  to 
secure  and  maintain  maximum  economic 
and  personal  independence  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  for  older  Rhode  Is- 
landers by  providing  supportive  services  and 
removing  individual  and  social  barriers  to 
that  independence." 

Programs  and  services  offered  through 
the  department  touch  on  every  avenue  a 
senior  might  travel. 

At  the  42  senior  centers  throughout  the 
state,  the  elderly  are  offered  health  serv- 
ices, recreational  services,  social  services, 
and  in  most  cases  the  centers  serve  as  meal 
sites. 

The  centers  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  Speck  explained, 
adding  that  a  few  are  open  seven  days  a 
week.  "Many  of  the  centers  offer  outreach 
services— they  are  busy  hubs  in  their  com- 
munities." he  said.  There  are  also  52  elderly 
meal  sites  throughout  the  state. 

The  Community  Service  Employment 
unit,  places  older  workers  in  subsidized  jobs 
in  nonprofit  community  agencies.  This  is  a 
two-point  program,  according  to  Speck.  The 
first,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  subsidizes  job  slots  in 
local  government  agencies,  city  hall,  and 
community  action  programs.  The  second 
works  to  find  jobs  for  persons  55  years  or 
older  by  contacting  private  employers.  Part- 
time  and  shared  jobs  can  be  found  for  sen- 
iors through  this  program. 

Speck  said  that  the  Senior  Community 
Service  Employment  unit  is  not  the  only 
agency  in  the  state  to  offer  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. He  said  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  offices  in  Providence 
and  East  Providence,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  has  offices  in 
Providence.  North  Kingstown.  Woonsocket, 
and  Newport. 
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•  Jome  Service  Program  operates 
small    grant    from   the   Rhode 
Assembly,  and  offers  home- 
to  persons  65  and  older  who 
^  and  In  need  of  regular  medi- 

and  are  enrolled  in  the  state 

Program.  A  homemaker  will  spend 

hours  a  week  helping  the  home- 

.    vldual.  according  to  Speck.   He 

[rogram  has  proven  its  need,  and 

by  the  number  of  people  waiting 

program. 

Companion  Program  contin- 
nlnth  year  of  providing  employ- 
volunteer  opportunities  for  low- 
„.   people.  Many  elderly  people 
living  in  their  own  home.  Speck 
need  regular  contact  with  people. 
..  works  by  having  senior  volun- 
the  elderly  in  their  homes  in  addi- 
wa  rking  with  long-term  care  patienU 
institutions.  Senior  Companions  re- 
stipend  per  hour  for  a  20-hour 
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is  a  pre-planning  retirement 

...„  offers  pre-retirement  courses, 

I  he  department,  such  as  the  two 

being  offered  at  the  Pawtucket 

j-y    and    the    D.E.A.    office    in 

She  offers  a  multifaceted  ap- 

pre-plannlng  retirement,"  Speck 

doesn't  only  look  at  retirement  in 

at  housing  issues,  health  issues, 

.  problems. 

^,  according  to  Speck,  promotes 

for  people  of  all  ages  to  think 

retirement,   "as  a  stage  of  life,  not  a 

I  rograms  offered  through  the  De- 
of  Elderly  Affairs  include  trans- 
funding  to  provide  door-to-door 
„,  routine  medical  trips,  transporta- 
ssnior  luncheon  programs,  and  to 
tieatment  facilities  for  dialysis  or 
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pafients. 

those  seniors  who  have  fitness  on 

.—J.  Dolores  Bergeron  has  initiated 

c  lubs  at  senior  centers  and  aquatic 

classes   at   pools   throughout   the 

coordinates  the  Senior  Olympics 

I  arm*ally. 

Energy  assistance  funds  for  the  el- 

also  channeled  through  the  de- 

and   the   Long-Term   Care   Om- 

Program  responds  to  requests  for 

information  and  complaints  about  nursing 

and  shelter-home  care  in  Rhode 


^..^  Abuse  unit  investigates  elder- 
both  physical,  psychological,  ne- 
^ploitation. 

Service  E>eveloper  sees  that  old 
access  to  legal  services  .  .  . 
Health  unit  assures  elderly 
access  to  mental  health  care  serv- 


_.  list  goes  on  and  on.  If  you  want  to 

( lay  at  Rockey  Point  or  to  represent 

cojimunity    by    participating    in    the 

._  Legislature,  the  Department 

Affairs  is  the  office  to  contact. 

your    need    the    department    is 

serve  you  at  79  Washington  St., 

or  by  calling  277-2880.« 


THt  DEPLOYMENT  OF  SS21 
BATTLEFIELD  MISSILES 

AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

voice  my  grave  concern  over 

appearing   in   this   morning's 

regarding  the  deployment 

battlefield  missiles  in  Syria. 


t3 


spa  Ders 


The  SS21  missile  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  advanced  surface-to-surface 
missiles  produced  by  the  Soviets. 
These  sophisticated  weapons  have  the 
potential  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads 
and  have  a  range  of  more  than  70 
miles.  Their  transfer  to  the  Syrians 
only  serves  to  enhance  that  nation's 
extensive  arsenal.  It  contributes  to  the 
further  destabilization  of  the  region. 
The  shipment  of  these  advanced  weap- 
ons by  the  Soviets  represents  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  Kremlin  to  gain  a 
more  secure  foothold  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  virtually  armed 
the  Syrians  to  the  teeth.  In  addition, 
more  than  5,000  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel are  operating  in  Syria.  The 
placement  of  SS21  missiles  in  Syria 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  Military  analysts  have  conclud- 
ed that  their  deployment  significantly 
increases  Syria's  military  position,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  missile's  great- 
er range  and  accuracy.  This  enhance- 
ment has  improved  the  combat  capa- 
bility of  the  Syrians,  giving  them  the 
potential  of  striking  a  number  of  stra- 
tegically important  airfields  and  other 
targets  located  in  northern  Israel.  The 
timing  of  the  deployment  is  especially 
alarming,  as  it  comes  during  a  period 
of  great  volatility  in  Lebanon. 

Today,  the  Syrians  maintain  the 
largest  army  in  Lebanon— a  force  in 
excess  of  40,000  men.  At  the  same 
time,  thousands  of  PLO  terrorists  are 
being  redeployed  in  Lebanon  and  have 
been  joined  by  so-called  volunteer  sol- 
diers from  Iran.  These  forces  are  pro- 
viding critical  military  and  moral  sup- 
port to  Lebanese  factions  sworn  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  President  Amin  Gemayel. 

In  reality,  Syria,  with  the  backing  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  major  obstruction  to 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  hostilities  in 
the  region.  Syria  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected U.S.  and  other  initiatives  de- 
signed to  secure  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  President 
Assad  has  refused  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Lebanon,  despite  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Lebanon-Israel  withdrawal 
agreement. 

The  continued  presence  of  Syrian 
troops  in  Lebanon  only  exacerbates 
the  serious  tensions  which  exist  in 
that  country.  The  time  has  come  for 
all  foreign  troops  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon.  Lebanon  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Lebanese. 

The  transfer  of  Soviet  SS21  missiles 
to  Syria  seriously  upsets  the  military 
balance  in  the  region.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  this  escalation. 
We  must  realize  the  threat  which  it 
poses  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
general,  and,  in  particular  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  a  proven  ally.» 


ORDERS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  finally 
in  a  moment  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adjourn.  Before  I  do  so  I 
shall  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  this  form: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  over  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 17,  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
or  the  majority  leader  may  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  Monday,  October  17, 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  file 
reports  on  October  12,  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday,  October  17,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  res- 
olutions come  over  under  the  rule, 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  1  hour  in 
length,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each;  provided  further  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  when  we  convene  on  October 
17,  after  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  authorization  bill  which  is  the 
unfinished  business  will  recur  and  be 
placed  before  the  Senate;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  busy  legislative  day  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
Senate  will  be  committed  to  the 
debate  and  disposition  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  But  after 
that  is  disposed  of,  the  State  authori- 
zation bill  will  once  again  recur  as  the 
unfinished  business. 

And  I  fully  expect,  Mr.  President,  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  complete  action  on 
the  State  authorization  bill  during 
that  week  if  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BYRD.  The  State  authorization 
bill  which  is  the  unfinished  business 
will  come  before  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  I  will  not  be  here  part  of  the 
day  Monday  at  the  request  of  our 
former  colleague,  Senator  Javlts.  who 
has  asked  me  to  appear  in  New  York 
on  Monday  to  speak  and  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  accept  this  invitation.  I  will 
not  be  here  on  Monday  at  least  most 
of  the  day  and  I  hope  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  will  request  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  my  amendment  on  Monday 
at  least  while  I  am  not  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  that.  I  was  prepared  to 
say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  will  be  absent  for  a 
part  of  that  day,  as  will  I  for  the  same 
meeting,  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  for 
us  to  armounce  that  there  will  not  be  a 
disposition  of  that  measure  on 
Monday  and  that  it  will  go  over  until 
at  least  Wednesday  afternoon,  per- 
haps Thursday.  I  would  be  happy  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  that  effect  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory with  me. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  notwithstanding  that  the 
unfinished  business,  the  State  authori- 
zation bill,  will  recur  as  the  pending 
business  at  the  close  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Monday,  October  17,  no 
action  be  taken  on  or  in  respect  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  in  the  first  degree  or 
in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Would    the    majority 
leader  just  include  the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  simpler.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  action 
of  any  sort  occur  on  the  bill,  the  State 
authorization  bill,  after  it  recurs  as 
the  pending  business  on  Monday  and 
that  nothing  in  this  request  will  jeop- 
ardize the  status  of  the  bill  as  the  un- 
finished business. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Or  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  bill  or  any  amend- 
ments as  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Further,  if  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  it  would  appear  that 
when  final  action  occurs  on  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bill  on  Wednes- 
day, the  unfinished  business,  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  would 
again  come  down. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  can  we  alert  our 
colleagues  that  there  will  be  a  vote  in 
relation  to  the  Byrd  amendment  on 
Wednesday  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
do  that.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
debate  there  will  be  on  it,  but  I  fully 
expect  a  vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  certainly  that 
week  but  I  would  guess  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
matter  that  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  I  might  announce.  The 
export  administration  bill  has  been  ex- 
tended by  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  until  midnight 
on  October  14.  Since  the  Senate  will 
not  reconvene  until  noon  on  October 
17,  that  act  will  expire  for  a  period  of 
3  days.  I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  that  I 
fully  expect  that  in  the  meantime 
active  negotiation  will  be  conducted 
looking  toward  a  further  extension  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  I 
would  expect  that  action  will  be  taken 
on  that  on  Monday.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate, however,  a  roUcall  vote  on  that 
measure.  But  because  of  the  urgent 
necessity  to  try  to  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject I  felt  that  I  should  put  Senators 
on  notice  of  the  likelihood  that  that 
measure  will  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  another  re- 
quest for  the  convenience  of  Senators 
and  it  would  certainly  help  me  with 
my  schedule  on  Monday  since  I,  too, 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
for  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Javits,  at  a  nonpolitical  function  in 
New  York,  as  has  the  minority  leader. 

ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  or- 
dered for  Monday,  October  17,  until 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  F>resident,  would  the 
majority  leader  also  point  out  that 
there  are  other  Senators  who  will  be 
attending  that  same  function  other 
than  he  and  I? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  other  Senators  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  may  I 
say  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  semi- 
nar, a  political  seminar  at  Stony 
Brook,  N.Y.,  sponsored  by  the  former 
colleague,  the  former  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits.  And  it 
really  is  not  only  an  important  event 
from  that  standpoint  but  it  is  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  human  circumstances 

SLS  W6ll. 

It  will  not  take  me  but  a  minute  to 
say  this  but  I  cannot  overstate  my  ad- 
miration for  Senator  Javits  not  only  as 
a  man.  as  a  great  former  Senator,  but 
also  because  under  the  most  severe 
physical  handicap  he  has  continued 
his  interest  in  the  national  affairs  of 
this  country,  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  conducting  this  seminar  on 
October  17. 

His  breathing  must  be  assisted  24 
hours  a  day  by  a  respirator.  His  energy 
level  is  not  always  very  good.  He  must 
struggle  occasionally  to  breathe  and 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  move  and  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  But  none  of 
that  has  dimmed  the  activity  and  the 


alertness  of  that  great  mind  of  his  and 
I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  have  a 
chance  to  go  there  and  not  only  to 
participate  in  this  civic  event  but  also 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  associate  myself.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  nothing  further,  I 
am  prepared  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  halfway  out  the 
door. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  17,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  184, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  12  noon.  Octo- 
ber 17,  1983. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:49  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  October  17.  1983,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  7.  1983: 
United  Nations 

Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternative  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  38th 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Representatives 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland. 

John  Langeloth  Loeb,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Joel  Pritchard,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Stephen  J.  Solarz.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jose  S.  Sorzano,  of  Virginia. 

Alternate  Representatives 

Constantine  Nicholas  Dombalis.  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Alan  Lee  Keyes,  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Lichenstein.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lyn  P.  Meyerhoff.  of  Maryland. 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 

Hugh  W.  Foster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  a  term  of  2  years. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
27th  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
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Donald 


Richard 
lumbla. 
Nunzlo  V 
Richard 


A  Itemate  Representatives 
r.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 


Palladino,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 
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Representative 
Hodel.  of  Oregon. 


The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 

A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Josephine  S.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 
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SECRETARY  WATT 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  those.  Including  the  President, 
who  contend  that  Secretary  Watt  is 
not  malicious  to  read  Mike  Kelley's 
column  in  the  Austin  American-States- 
man of  September  30,  1983. 

It  is  not  only  what  Mr.  Watt  says,  it 
is  what  he  does  that  hurts. 

And  in  this  case  the  hurt  was  most 
direct. 

As  columnist  Kelley  points  out,  the 
Secretary  caused  an  employee  of  En- 
serch  Corp.  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be  fired 
solely  because  of  his  political  opinions. 

Mr.  Watt's  words  as  well  as  his  con- 
duct are  reprehensible. 

He  is  the  one  who  ought  to  be  fired. 

(From  the  Austin  American-Statesman, 
Sept.  30,  1983] 

Watt's  Worst  Endangered  One  Worker 
(By  Mike  Kelley) 

The  greatest  indecency,  on  the  human 
scale,  to  come  out  of  James  Watt's  office 
was  not  the  one  the  current  furor  Is  over.  It 
was  getting  Tim  Donohoe  fired  and,  appar- 
ently, blacklisted. 

This  was  nearly  two  years  ago.  Watt  had 
made  his  crack  about  never  using  the  words 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  rather  "lib- 
erals and  Americans."  Donohoe  was  a 
$30,000-a-year  lobbyist  for  Enserch  Corp., 
parent  company  of  Lone  Star  Gas.  He  wrote 
Watt,  on  his  private  stationery,  saying  he  is 
an  American  and  a  liberal.  He  asked  for 
clarification  of  Watt's  remarks.  A  Watt  aide 
wrote  the  chairman  of  Enserch,  saying  he 
thought  the  chairman  would  find  Dono- 
hoe's  letter  "interesting"  and  invoked 
Watt's  name.  Donohoe  was  fired. 

I  talked  with  Donohoe  by  telephone 
Thursday  in  Washington.  D.C.  "I  was  out  of 
work  for  about  a  year,"  he  said.  "It  was  en- 
tirely because  of  this  episode."  He  says 
Watt's  office  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  not 
only  to  Enserch  but  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Association.  Can't  be 
too  careful.  "My  name  is  mud  in  this  town 
under  this  administration.  Nobody's  going 
to  hire  me  to  lobby  while  there's  a  Republi- 
can administration."  Who  did  hire  him,  fi- 
nally, was  the  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  "It's  a  temporary  position, 
a  low-paying  position.  It's  been  pretty  devas- 
tating. I  have  trouble  malting  the  payments 
on  my  house.  I  have  debts  and  I  can't  afford 
to  pay  them." 

He  sued  the  government  and  the  compa- 
ny. The  suit  was  tossed  out  of  court.  The 
company  fought  him  on  unemployment 
compensation,  too.  he  says,  but  he  won  that. 

Donohoe  is  38  and  a  D.C.  native.  Before 
worliing  for  Texas  Congressman  Charles 
Wilson  and  before  Enserch,  he  was  in 
Catholic  seminary  for  seven  years.  A  real 
threat  to  the  Republic. 


"That's  the  only  letter  I  guess  I've  written 
in  my  life.  (The  liberals  and  Americans 
crack)  just  struck  a  chord.  It  had  come  after 
a  steady  stream  of  that  kind  of  rhetoric. 
Watt  had  just  come  out  with  so  much  stuff 
and  finally,  it  Just  broke.  I  said.  Wait  a 
minute.  He's  been  appointed  by  the  elected 
administration.  He  should  be  representing 
all  of  us.' " 

I  asked  Donohoe  if  Watt  or  anyone  from 
the  Interior  Department  ever  interceded 
after  he  was  fired,  if  anyone  ever  stepped  in 
and  said,  "We  don't  want  a  guy  fired  from 
his  job  simply  for  asking  for  clarification  of 
a  comment."  He  says  no.  "Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Both  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment (in  court,  where  Donohoe  was  claim- 
ing conspiracy)  said  they  never  had  any  con- 
tact with  each  other"  after  his  firing. 

He  says  he's  had  overtures  for  jobs  with 
politically  active  environmental  groups  and 
has  refused.  "I  don't  consider  myself  an  en- 
vironmentalist in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
word.  I'd  feel  uncomfortable  going  from  a 
pro-development  company  to  any  of  the  po- 
litically active  groups  here." 

What's  it  mean  to  him,  being  a  liberal?  "I 
live  in  a  poor  neighborhood  and  I  just  see 
the  devastation  in  education,  the  cheese 
lines  getting  longer  at  the  church  up  on  the 
comer.  The  only  people  who  can  adequately 
respond  to  that  is  the  government  and 
that's  what  I  mean  by  being  a  liberal."  A 
real  bomb-thrower. 

He  says  he's  more  unhappy,  disappointed 
with  Enserch  than  the  government.  "The 
government  will  change.  But  the  company 
.  .  .  There's  nothing  worse  than  losing  your 
job  on  the  front  page  of  The  Washington 
Post." 

He  says  he  may  write  another  letter  to 
Watt.  "When  he  goes,  I'll  write  a  letter 
wishing  him  luck.  I  hope  he  doesn't  have  as 
hard  a  time  getting  another  job  as  I  did." 

Now,  tell  me  one  more  time  that  if  only  I 
knew  Watt  personally,  I'd  realize  what  a 
fine.  Christian  man  he  really  is.» 


UNEMPLOYMENT'S  TOLL  ON 
AMERICANS 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois, 
and  in  other  States  around  the  coun- 
try. The  large  number  of  people  who 
are  unemployed  and  drawing  unem- 
ployment benefits  has  put  a  tremen- 
dous strain  on  State  unemployment 
programs.  In  1982,  unemployed  lUi- 
noisans  collected  $1.8  billion  in  com- 
pensation, while  employers  paid  only 
half  that  amount  into  the  State  unem- 
ployment fund.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  had  to  borrow  the  difference  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

More  than  half  the  States  in  the 
Nation  are  suffering  from  a  similar 


problem.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  study 
this  problem,  and  determine  a  suitable 
solution  that  is  amenable  to  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  while 
maintaining  unemployment  benefits 
at  their  current  level.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  into  today's  Record  an  Illi- 
nois State  resolution  addressing  this 
matter. 

State  or  Illinois  Eighty-Third  General 
Assembly.  House  of  Representatives 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  experienced  a  rapidly  rising  unem- 
ployment rate  as  this  nation's  depressed 
economy  continues  to  inflict  a  heavy  toll  on 
the  American  labor  market;  and 

Whereas,  Due  to  alarming  increase  In  the 
number  of  those  joining  the  ranlcs  of  the 
unemployed,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been 
forced  to  spend  more  and  more  dollars  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation;  and 

Whereas.  Unemployed  lUinoisans  collect- 
ed 1.8  billion  dollars  in  compensation  In 
1982  while  Illinois  employers  were  paying 
only  half  that  amount  into  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  and  this  discrepancy  has  caused 
Illinois  to  borrow  the  difference  from  the 
federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  Although  Illinois'  2  billion 
dollar  unemployment  debt  to  the  federal 
government  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  other  economically  depressed  indus- 
trial states  such  as  Michigan  and  Pennsylva- 
nia have  incurred  even  larger  debts,  and 
some  26  states  owe  an  amount  that  will 
total  16  billion  dollars  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984;  and 

Whereas,  These  debts  which  have  been  in- 
curred by  more  than  half  the  states  in  the 
union  have  resulted  from  national  and 
international  events  beyond  the  control  of 
the  individual  states;  and 

Whereas,  Even  without  the  debt  owed  to 
the  federal  government,  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  experiencing  financial  problems  so  acute 
that  it  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  further 
reducing  the  already  reduced  funding  for 
such  important  programs  as  education  and 
aid  to  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  under- 
privileged; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-Third  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  That  we  express  our  pro- 
found concern  over  the  unemployment  debt 
problem  faced  by  the  State  of  Illinois;  that 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  problem,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  states  in  the  nation 
share,  is  a  national  problem  which  can  best 
be  resolved  at  the  federal  level;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  sign,  legislation  for- 
giving Illinois'  unemployment  compensation 
debt  to  the  federal  government;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, President  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  member  of  the  Illinois  Congres- 
sional Delegation.* 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idencifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Yastrzemski  revealed  that  during  the  ex-    and,  more  particularly,  home  financ- 
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TOURISM  POLICY 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiursday.  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  P  LORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  delli  hted  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  cf  a  private  sector  initiative 
that  cou  ,d  profoundly  Improve  our  Na- 
tion's competitiveness  for  internation- 
al travel  and  tourism  business. 

This  (iffort.  I  might  add,  is  very 
much  n<  eded  to  reverse  the  steady  de- 
cline of  )ur  country's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  t  le  world  tourism  marketplace. 
While  t(  urism  is  a  leading  U.S.  service 
export,  )ur  Nation's  share  of  interna- 
tional taurism  receipts  has  dropped 
from  13  percent  in  1976  to  10.6  percent 
In  1982,  paralleling  a  steady  decline  in 
the  Fed  ;ral  promotion  effort.  This  is. 
indeed,  an  alarming  trend  given  the 
fact  eac  i  market-share  point  is  worth 
more  tl  an  $1  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change ( lamings. 

The  ti  me  has  come  for  our  Nation  to 
recognize  the  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry i  s  a  major  force  in  the  growth 
of  the  /  merican  economy  for  the  dec- 
ades ah(  ad. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is 
the  secc  nd  largest  retail  or  service  in- 
dustry i  1  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  secDnd  largest  private  employer. 
Its  economic  contributions  are  sub- 
stantial, In  1982.  for  example,  the  in- 
dustry (enerated  4.5  million  American 
jobs,  $1J3  billion  in  business  receipts. 
$41  billion  in  payroll  income,  and  over 
$20  bill  on  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
tax  revenue.  Inbound  international 
tourism  constitutes  our  Nation's  third 
largest  source  of  export  income.  Last 
year  alane,  international  visitors  to 
the  Un  ted  States  spent  $11.3  billion, 
general  ;d  $640  million  in  Federal  tax 
revenue .  and  supported  300.000  jobs. 

Certa  nly,  our  current  economic  situ- 
ation d  ctates  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  igno-e  the  demonstrated  economic 
potent!  il  of  this  dynamic  growth  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  are  to  return  to  the  1976  world 
market  share  of  13  percent,  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  commit  itself  to 
fulf illir  g  its  proper  role  in  adequately 
promoting  this  country  abroad  com- 
petitive with  the  efforts  of  other  na- 
tional i  ovemments. 

Equa  ly  as  important,  however  the 
United  States  lacks  a  comprehensive 
interna  tional  tourism  marketing  strat- 
egy w!  lich  would  outline  what  the 
policy,  priorities,  and  activities  of  the 
Federa  Government  should  be. 

In  risponse  to  this  problem,  the 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (TIA)  has  embarked  upon  a  most 
difficu  t.  yet  very  important  effort. 
Acting  in  its  capacity  as  the  umbrella 
association  representing  all  sectors  of 
the  trj.vel  and  tourism  industry,  and 
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with  the  encouragement  of  industry 
leaders  and  USTTA.  TIA  has  assem- 
bled a  committee  of  senior  interna- 
tional travel  marketing  executives  to 
develop  an  international  marketing 
plan  for  our  Nation. 

The  objective  of  the  International 
Marketing  Plan  Development  Commit- 
tee is  to  develop  a  5-year  marketing 
strategy  to  return  the  United  States  to 
a  13-percent  market  share  of  interna- 
tional tourism.  This  would  create 
about  200.000  new  jobs  and  increase 
foreign  exchange  from  inbound  tour- 
ism 60  to  70  percent. 

On  August  11,  the  committee  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Washington  to 
begin  developing  a  sophisticated  mar- 
keting strategy.  The  industry  plans  to 
complete  and  submit  its  suggested 
marketing  plan  to  Congress  and  the 
administration  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industry's  coopera- 
tive effort  in  drafting  the  recommend- 
ed marketing  plan  for  implementation 
by  USTTA  could  become  a  significant 
contribution  to  more  effective  use  of 
taxpayer's  dollars  for  Government  in- 
bound tourism  promotion  efforts.  I  be- 
lieve this  undertaking,  coupled  with  a 
growing  recognition  among  congres- 
sional leaders  and  executive  branch  of- 
ficials of  the  industry's  immense  con- 
tribution to  our  economy,  improves 
the  chances  that  tourism  will  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  our 
Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation, 
and  Tourism.  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse the  mission  of  the  International 
Marketing  Plan  Development  Commit- 
tee. I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
committee  also  has  received  the  en- 
dorsements of  other  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of 
Government,  including  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige,  the  Congres- 
sional Tourism  Caucus  chairmen,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  Federal  Govern- 
ment tourism  promotion  efforts. 

I  commend  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
those  individuals  involved  in  this 
worthy  initiative  to  optimize  the  con- 
tribution of  the  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry to  economic  prosperity,  full  em- 
ployment, and  the  U.S.  international 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  names  of 
those  who  serve  on  the  International 
Marketing  Plan  Development  Commit- 
tee be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  names  follow: 

International  Marketing  Plan 
Development  Committee 
Chairman:  James  C.  Collins,  Senior  Vice 
President.  Marketing.  Hilton  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion. 

MEMBERS 

J.  Kay  Aldous.  Vice  President,  Public  and 
Government  Policy.  American  Automobile 
Association. 
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Roger  Ballou.  Senior  Vice  President.  Vaca- 
tion &  Leisure  Travel.  American  Express 
Company. 

William  Blaziek,  Senior  Vice  President 
Sales  and  Marketing.  Resorts  International 
Casino  Hotel. 

Chris  Browne.  Senior  Vice  President.  Mar- 
keting, Holiday  Inns.  Inc. 

Gordon  L.  Downing,  Vice  President.  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  National  Car  Rental 
System.  Inc. 

Slg  S.  Front.  Senior  Vice  President,  Direc- 
tor of  Marketing,  The  Sheraton  Corpora- 
tion. 

Robert  Giersdorf.  President.  Exploration 
Holidays  and  Cruises. 

Edward  N,  Gilbert.  Director.  Florida  Divi- 
sion of  Tourism. 

Charles  Gillett,  President.  New  York  Con- 
vention &  Visitors  Bureau. 

Elliott  Heit.  International  Marketing  Di- 
rector. Tauck  Tours,  Inc. 

James  W.  Hurst.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Visitors  &  Convention 
Bureau. 

Samuel  B.  Jamieson.  Jr..  Vice  President, 
Marketing,  Short  Line  Tours. 

Michael  L.  Jenkins.  Director.  Business 
Marketing,  American  Telephone  «fe  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Thomas  J.  Koors.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Sales  and  Marketing,  Northwest  Air- 
lines, Inc. 

Jack  B.  Lindquist,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Marketing.  Walt  Disney  Productions. 

William  S.  Norman,  Group  Vice  President, 
Marketing  and  Corporate  Planning. 
Amtrak. 

Malcolm,  D.  Pynn,  President,  Holiday 
Americas. 

Don  Ryan.  President.  Camping  Group, 
Kampgrounds  of  America.  Inc. 

Martin  R.  Shugrue.  Jr..  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Marketing,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, Inc. 

William  D.  Slattery,  President  <Ss  CEO, 
Braniff  International. 

Robert  Smalley,  Sr..  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  American  Land  Cruisers. 
Bradley  Smith,  Executive  Director,  Fore- 
most West,  Four  Corners  Regional  Tourism 
Organization. 

Brian  Smith.  Vice  President,  Marketing. 
Busch  Entertainment  Corporation. 

John  Stockton,  Vice  President,  Marketing, 
Roy  Rogers  Restaurants. 

John  A.  Ueberroth,  President,  Ask  Mr. 
Foster,  First  Travel  Corporation  &  Ask  Mr. 
Foster  Travel  Service. 

Terry  L.  Underwood.  Vice  President,  Pas- 
senger Marketing,  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc. 

A.  Russell  Upshaw,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 
Government  Affairs,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

William  H.  Edwards.  National  Chairman, 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  America,  and 
President,  Hilton  Hotels  Division,  Hilton 
Hotels  Corporation. 

William  D.  Toohey,  President,  Travel  In- 
dustry Association  of  America. 

TECHNICAL  STAFF  MANAGEMENT 

Michael  P.  Sarka,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Travel  Development,  Travel  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Thomas  G.  Lloyd,  Senior  Policy  Analyst, 
Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs 
Council. 
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CARL  YASTRZEMSKI 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  brilliant  career  spanning  two  dec- 
ades, Carl  Yastrzemski  thrilled  base- 
ball fans  from  coast-to-coast  with  hit- 
ting and  fielding  feats  spawned  from 
the  qualities  that  set  Yaz  above  the 
rest:  determination  and  dedication. 

On  Sunday,  October  2,  1983.  the 
man  Boston  fans  affectionately  call 
"Captain  Carl"  played  in  his  record 
3.308th  and  final  game  before  an  over- 
flow crowd  of  Fenway  faithful. 

In  both  his  professional  career  and 
his  private  life  Yaz  embodied  all  of  the 
qualities  that  separate  good  men  from 
great  men.  His  loyalty  to  his  team  and 
his  fans,  as  well  as  his  countless  civic 
contributions,  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  text  that  follows  is  Joe  Giuliot- 
ti's  Boston  Herald  article  from 
Monday,  October  3,  1983.  So  long  Cap- 
tain, we  love  you. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Oct.  3,  1983] 
Yaz  Takes  Final  Bow 
(By  Joe  Giuliotti) 
The  tomorrow  that  never  was  going  to 
come  arrived  yesterday.   Carl  Yastrzemski 
walked  off  the  field  wearing  a  Red  Sox  uni- 
form as  a  player  for  the  last  time. 

"I  just  feel  super  right  now.  It's  the  best 
I've  felt  in  a  long,  long  time."  he  said,  a 
half-hour  after  walking  off  the  field  to  a 
long  and  tremendous  ovation  in  Fenway 
Park. 

"I'm  very  relaxed.  I've  been  emotionally 
drained  these  last  few  days,  but  right  now  I 
feel  absolutely  super.  I  feel  10  years  young- 
er right  now  than  I  did  15  minutes  ago." 

When  he  walked  into  the  dugout  in  the 
top  of  the  eighth,  after  being  replaced  by 
Chico  Walker,  Yaz  said  "there  was  no  sad- 
ness, absolutely  no  sadness. 

"I  never  thought  I'd  get  through  the  first 
two  and  one  half  months  of  1961  (he  said  he 
was  hitting  .221)  and  I  lasted  23  years.  I 
loved  every  minute  of  it." 

Yastrzemski  then  paused  at  his  cham- 
pagne press  conference  held  on  the  Fenway 
Park  roof  to  toast  the  media.  Then,  pausing, 
he  made  another  speech:  "I  wish  that  some 
of  the  guys  (reporters)  I  started  with  were 
here.  Those  who  I  travelled  with  in  my  ear- 
lier years,  to  them  also. "  (Three  of  the  de- 
ceased were  Fred  Ciampa,  Bill  Llston  and 
Larry  Claflin  of  the  Herald- American.) 

After  his  press  conference,  Yastrzemski, 
returning  to  the  clubhouse  for  the  last  time, 
noticed  fans  ringing  the  ballpark.  He  went 
out  into  the  street  and  signed  autographs. 

Ninety  minutes  after  the  final  out  he 
walked  back  for  one  last  look  at  a  dark, 
empty  Fenway  Park. 

Still  wearing  the  uniform,  except  for  the 
shirt  which  should,  someday,  be  retired,  and 
holding  a  bottle  of  champagne,  he  looked 
around  the  four  comers  of  the  park.  It  was 
as  though  he  never  wanted  to  leave. 

"I'm  really,  really  sincerely  happy  right 
now, "  he  said.  "I  can't  wait  to  get  to  Florida 
Monday  to  do  some  fishing,  come  back  here, 
do  some  work,  then  return  to  Florida  to 
plan  some  trips  for  my  kids.  I  haven't  done 
that  for  23  years." 
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Yastrzemski  revealed  that  during  the  ex- 
pansion draft  of  1976  when  Toronto  and  Se- 
attle came  into  the  league,  he  told  Tom 
Yawkey  not  to  protect  him  but  rather  save 
one  of  the  younger  players.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  go  in  the  draft,  which  was  his  right 
as  a  10-year  player,  five  with  the  same  team. 

'A  few  days  before  the  draft  I  was  con- 
tacted by  both  teams,  particularly  Toron- 
to," he  said.  "They  told  me  if  I  signed  with 
them  the  contract  would  be  honored  by  one 
of  the  New  York  teams.  I  didn't  know  which 
one  (Yankees).  I  called  Bob  Woolf  and  told 
him  to  see  if  we  could  make  a  deal.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  I  called  him  back  and  told 
him  I  had  given  my  word  and  to  forget 
about  it. 

"Five  years,  or  whenever  it  was  that  I 
became  a  free  agent,  I  knew  what  was  out 
there.  I  knew  how  much  money  I  could  have 
made  from  a  few  teams.  I  could  have  made 
three  times  as  much  with  them.  But  I  was 
happy  here,  happy  because  of  the  fans  and 
media.  I  was  very  comfortable  and  that 
meant  more  to  me  than  money.  And,  I've 
been  treated  fairly  by  the  Red  Sox." 

Yastrzemski,  who  confessed  he  was  trying 
for  a  home  run  on  his  last  at-bat  when  he 
popped  up  a  3-0  pitch  ("It  was  a  foot  over 
my  head,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I 
wanted  to  hit  one."),  thinks  he's  leaving  a 
club  with  the  nucleus  of  a  winner. 

"I  think  this  has  been  a  fluke  year  where 
it  wasn't  meant  to  be,  where  every  mistake 
we  made  cost  us  a  ballgame, "  he  said.  "But 
next  year,  with  a  few  changes.  I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  club.  The  young 
pitchers  gained  the  experience  this  year 
where  they  should  be  able  to  take  the  club 
into  the  seventh  inning.  There  should  be  no 
excuses  for  the  pitching  staff." 

Then,  reliving  his  final  at-bat,  he  said,  "I 
read  every  sign  in  the  park  and  every  emo- 
tion in  every  face.  I  always  want  to  remem- 
ber that." 

"Today  and  yesterday  were  two  different 
type  days,"  he  went  on.  "Today  was  my  last 
day.  I  knew  there  were  people  here  that 
were  not  Saturday  and  that's  why  I  ran 
around  the  field  again  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

"Today  was  the  last  time  I'll  ever  wear  a 
Red  Sox  uniform.  Right  now.  that's  hard  to 
believe." 

When  Yastrzemski  was  removed  from  the 
lineup  in  the  seventh,  his  teammates  left 
their  positions  to  shake  his  hand. 

Then,  with  the  fans  chanting  "We  Want 
Yaz"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  he 
emerged  again  to  a  tumultuous  ovation  and 
waved  goodbye.  He  took  his  final  lap  around 
the  field  where  he  provided  baseball  fans 
with  numerous  thrills  for  23  years,  and  was 
gone  from  the  Boston  baseball  scene.* 


CROWDING  OUT:  IS  HOUSING 
THE  CULPRIT? 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  David  O.  Maxwell,  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  Public  Securities  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  housing 
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and.  more  particularly,  home  financ- 
ing. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  a 
well-reasoned  analysis,  puts  to  rest  the 
myth  that  home  financing  crowds  out 
other  investment  needs. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  Fannie  Mae.  a  imique  institution 
created  by  Congress.  Mr.  Maxwell  de- 
scribes the  important  role  and  func- 
tion the  organization  performs  in  pro- 
viding long-term  mortgage  money  for 
homeowners. 

(Remarks  of  David  O.  Maxwell,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association) 
Today  I'm  going  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
subject  that  has  been  troubling  many  of  us 
who  are  deeply  engaged  in  financing  homes 
for  Americans.  Our  ongoing  national  debate 
about  the  economy  in  general— and  about 
housing  and  home  finance  in  particular— re- 
flects some  serious  misunderstaindings, 
about  the  purposes,  forms  and  effects  of 
governmental  involvement  in  the  credit 
markets.  As  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association— otherwise 
known  as  FNMA  or  Fannie  Mae— a  key  gov- 
ernment-sponsored financial  intermediary.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  I  begin  to  try  to 
set  the  record  straight— at  least  in  the  realm 
of  housing  finance. 

First,  I  will  address  directly  the  issue  of 
•crowding  out":  Whether  housing  in  gener- 
al, and  FNMA  specifically,  is  unduly  advan- 
taged in  competing  for  a  share  of  our  na- 
tions savings  pool,  thus  driving  up  interest 
rates  and  unfairly  displacing  other  types  of 
investments.  In  the  course  of  this  argument 
I  will  clarify  the  critical  differences  between 
consumers  of  credit  and  financial  interme- 
diaries like  FNMA. 

Second,  I  will  turn  to  a  concern  that  fre- 
quently underlies  "crowding  out"  rehetoric: 
This  subject  is  government  support  for 
housing  the  American  people. 

Third.  I  will  focus  on  the  particular  mech- 
anisms our  nation  employs  to  support  its 
mortgage  finance  system.  And  I'll  define  the 
vital  role  FNMA  plays  within  this  system. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  issue  most  often 
raised:  the  borrowing  we  do  to  finance  our 
own  mortgage  portfolio.  Since  joining 
FNMA  two  years  ago,  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  it  charged  that  FNMA's  discount  note 
or  debenture  offerings  drive  up  Interest 
rates  on  Treasury  securities,  or  crowd  out 
other  forms  of  borrowing. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  as  tp 
why  some  people  believe  this.  FNMA  is  a  fi- 
nancial intermediary.  Every  dollar  FNMA 
borrows  in  the  capital  markets  by  issuing  a 
debenture  or  a  discount  note,  we  put  back 
into  the  home  finance  market— by  buying  a 
newly  originated  home  mortgage  or  by  refi- 
nancing an  old  one.  And  so,  our  activities  in 
the  capital  markets  do  not  "crowd  out" 
other  borrowers— any  more  than  do  the  de- 
posit-gathering and  relending  activities  of 
banks  and  thrift  institutions.  Like  a  bank  or 
thrift,  FNMA  does  not  actually  consume  the 
money  we  borrow:  we  channel  this  money  to 
mortgage  bankers,  commercial  banks,  and 
thifts,  who  in  turn  lend  it  to  people  to  buy 
homes. 

Those  who  claim  baneful  side  effects  to 
FNMA's  intermediary  function  often  make 
that  claim  without  offering  any  proof. 
Indeed,  we  are  aware  of  no  serious  work 
that  demonstrates  a  causal  link  between 
FNMA's    borrowing    volumes    and    interest 
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ate  without  government  support.  But  unlike 
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rat«  levels.  Interest  rate  spreads,  funds 
flows,  or  the  relationship  between  short- 
term  and  1  ong-term  Interest  rates.  Perhaps  I 
am  biased  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  this 
Is  because  no  such  relationship  exists. 

By  the  tome  token.  It  Is  the  very  willing- 
ness of  FT)  MA  to  accept  our  liabilities  In  one 
form  while  lending  them  out  In  another 
that  helps  keep  mortgage  rates  from  going 
even  hlghsr.  This  Is  because  as  an  Interme- 
diary PN>  [A  makes  the  connection  between 
the  mortgage  and  financial  markets  more 
efficient,  In  part  by  directing  funds  from 
capital  sutplus  areas  to  capital  short  areas 
and  by  rjmalning  in  the  market  In  bad 
times  as  wjell  as  good. 

Treasurt  borrowings  and  agency  borrow- 
ings are  fequently  lumped  together  in  dis- 
cussions cf  financial  market  crowding  out. 
In  reality,  however,  there  Is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Proceeds  from 
Treasury  borrowings  for  example— unlike 
FNMA's— ire  not  put  back  in  the  credit 
market;  tl  ey  are  used  to  make  up  the  short- 
fall between  tax  receipts  and  expenditures. 
In  this  se  ise.  Treasury  borrowings  truly  do 
deplete  the  nation's  savings  even  when  fed- 
eral funds  are  efficiently  spent  for  good  and 
necessary  purchases.  To  use  a  simple  analo- 
gy, the  na  tions  stock  of  savings  can  be  com- 
pared to  a  swimming  pool.  The  Treasury 
takes  mar  y  bucketfuls  out— and  keeps  them 
out.  PNMA  merely  scoops  a  few  bucketfuls 
out  of  th;  shallow  end— that  is,  the  short 
and  inter  nediate  markets— and  puts  them 
right  bacl  into  the  deep  end— the  long-term 
mortgage  market.  To  equate  the  crowding 
out  by  an  end  user  of  credit  like  the  Treas- 
ury with  I  he  operations  of  a  financial  Inter- 
mediary 1  ke  FNMA  reflects  a  stunning  mis- 
understar  ding  about  how  intermediaries 
really  woik. 

Therefore,  the  assertion  that  FNMA  con- 
tributes ii  I  any  way  to  the  federal  deficit  is 
totally  in  iccurate.  Indeed,  if  FNMA  did  not 
exist,  the  federal  deficit  would  not  be  one 
pwnny  les  i. 

So  FNN  tA's  own  borrowings  cannot  prop- 
erly be  cUled  a  cause  of  'crowding  out." 
Some  cor  unentators.  however,  make  a  fur- 
ther chai  ge:  That  FNMAs  channeling  of 
funds  in  o  home  mortgages  causes  "too 
much"  cr  ;dit  to  flow  to  the  housing  sector, 
thus  "cro  vding  out"  other  potential  users  of 
capital. 

Invarial  ily.  this  accusation  focuses  on 
shares  of  funds  raised  in  the  credit  markets. 
For  exaiiple.  someone  looking  at  credit 
share  data  for  1975  and  1976.  a  great  boom 
period  fcr  housing,  could  say:  "Mortgage 
borrowini;  rose  from  21.8  percent  of  total 
funds  rai  led  in  one  year  to  26.2  percent  the 
next,  so  !  ome  other  sector  has  been  'crowd- 
ed out."  But  such  a  characterization  of 
"crowdin  [  out"  fails  for  two  reasons: 

•First,  he  total  volume  of  funds  raised  is 
not  at  all  fixed  in  absolute  terms  or  as  a  per- 
centage c  f  ONP.  Nonfinancial  debt  can  grow 
as  a  perc;nlage  of  GNP.  In  fact,  one  sector 
can— and  very  often  does— expand  its  own 
borrowin ;  at  no  expense  whatever  to  an- 
other sec  lor.  simply  by  coaxing  more  funds 
to  enter  I  he  credit  markets. 

•Secon  I.  the  "share  of  the  credit  markets" 
approacl"  to  the  subject  of  "crowding  out" 
overlook!  the  reality  that  a  declining  share 
of  credit  raised  does  not  necessarily  imply 
declining  command  over  real  resources. 
Thus.  CO  porations  may  borrow  less  because 
of  increa  sing  cash  flows  without  actually  re- 
ducing tl  leir  investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  first  half  of  1983,  nonfinancial  cor- 
poration  were  making  capital  expenditures 
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at  an  aimual  rate  of  $227  billion,  about  the 
same  as  the  total  of  $231  billion  in  1982.  Yet 
their  borrowing  In  short-term  and  long-term 
debt  markets  dropped  precipitously— from  a 
total  of  $73  billion  in  1982  to  an  annualized 
$38  billion  In  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Looking  at  only  the  credit  markets,  one 
might  conclude  that  the  business  sector  was 
"crowded  out";  In  fact,  business  Investment 
was  actually  Just  about  the  same!  Flows  of 
funds  in  the  credit  markets  simply  do  not 
always  reflect  what  is  happening  in  the  real 
economy. 

The  critical  question  is  not  the  share  of 
credit  that  any  one  sector  is  able  to  attract 
for  itself:  it  is  whether  credit  market  condi- 
tions allow  each  major  sector  to  command 
the  real  economic  resources  it  needs.  By  this 
measure,  housing  is  much  more  often  a 
victim  of  "crowding  out"  than  a  cause  of  it. 
As  everyone  knows,  spending  on  housing  is 
notoriously  interest-rate  sensitive.  When- 
ever a  bidding  war  occurs  in  the  financial 
markets,  homebuyers  are  almost  always  the 
first  to  suffer. 

It's  easy  to  see  why.  Borrowing  to  finance 
federal  spending  is  totally  insensitive  to  in- 
terest rates;  the  Treasury  simply  bids  for 
the  funds  it  needs— and  gets  them.  Nonfi- 
nancial corrwrations  enjoy  their  own  advan- 
tage: More  than  two-thirds  of  their  invest- 
ment spending  is  financed  not  by  borrowing, 
but  by  retained  earnings  and  depreciation. 
Net  Interest  costs  for  these  types  of  busi- 
nesses amount  to  only  about  4  percent  of 
their  total  costs— and  often  even  these  costs 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

None  of  this  is  true  in  the  housing 
market.  Just  a  two  percentage  point  rise  in 
the  mortgage  rate,  from  12  to  14  percent, 
will  raise  the  monthly  payment  on  a  $60,000 
home  loan  by  more  than  15  percent.  For  a 
family  of  four,  already  pressed  to  pay  its 
bills,  the  difference  between  $617  a  month 
and  $711  a  month  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween buying  and  not  buying  a  home. 
Homebuyers  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can 
pass  these  costs.  And  so  many  homebuyers. 
when  rates  go  up.  are  compelled  to  cancel 
their  plans.  They  are,  one  might  say, 
"crowded  out." 

I  have  already  talked  about  the  ability  of 
government  to  bid  funds  away  from  housing 
and.  indeed,  almost  any  other  user  of  credit. 
But  housing  is  also  out-bid  by  the  corporate 
sector.  To  see  how,  let's  consider  residential 
investment  as  a  percent  of  total  investment 
over  the  last  20  years.  Since  1962  we've  been 
through  four  economic  cycles.  In  the  first 
three  of  the  four  cycles,  residential  invest- 
ment as  a  percent  of  total  investment  aver- 
aged 28  percent— and  there  was  little  varia- 
tion from  one  cycle  to  the  next.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  these  cycles,  interest  rates 
were  relatively  low— and  residential  invest- 
ment accounted  for  nearly  31  percent  of 
total  investment.  In  the  final  two  years  of 
these  cycles,  however,  rates  were  generally 
higher— and  housing's  share  of  investment 
spending  fell  to  26.1  percent.  In  the  1980-82 
cycle,  interest  rates  were  as  high  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
and  you  know  what  happened:  Housing's 
share  of  total  investment  plummeted,  to 
just  21.9  percent,  a  decline  from  25.6  per- 
cent at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  in  1980. 

In  the  years  ahead,  housing  may  be  even 
more  vulnerable  to  "crowding  out "  pres- 
sures. The  federal  government  is  expected 
to  run  deficits  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
billion  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Treasury 
borrowing  thus  threatens  to  soak  up  about 
half  of  the  net  private  savings  in  the  econo- 
my for  the  next  several  years;  more  than 
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triple  the  amount  of  savings  the  Treasury 
has  typically  absorbed  since  the  Sixties. 
Such  unprecedented  pre-emption  of  savings 
by  the  government  necessarily  means  that 
many  investment  demands  will  go  unmet; 
all  our  experience  suggests  that  the  result- 
ing high  interest  rates  will  cause  housing  to 
suffer  disproportionately  in  the  scramble 
for  credit. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  aspect  of  the 
"crowding  out"  Issue:  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  housing  Industry.  We  all  know 
that  housing  receives  the  benefit  of  a 
number  of  federal  supports.  There  are  tax 
preferences,  such  as  the  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes.  There 
are  rent  subsidies.  And  there  are  various 
forms  of  financing  assistance.  Such  supports 
have  the  undeniable  effect  of  shifting  the 
allocation  of  resources  toward  housing,  or  at 
least  of  offsetting  other  goverrmiental  in- 
centives that  direct  resources  to  other  sec- 
tors. These  supports  allow  the  American 
economy  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  hous- 
ing activity  than  might  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. Now,  some  people  call  this  "crowding 
out. "  They  contend  that  such  federal  assist- 
ance permits  housing  to  "crowd  out "  other 
types  of  spending  that  might  have  taken 
place  had  housing  not  been  helped. 

They  are  right— at  least  in  part.  By  allo- 
cating resources  to  housing,  we  do  get  more 
housing— and  undoubtedly  less  of  some- 
thing else.  But  "crowding  out"  is  not  an  ade- 
quate description  for  this  process.  In  my 
view,  it  is  really  more  appropriate  to  call 
this  a  decision  of  public  policy.  After  all. 
housing  is  by  no  means  the  only  area  in 
which  the  government  influences  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  The  government  allocates 
resources  in  hundreds  of  ways  that  don't 
always  follow  the  dictates  of  a  purely  free 
market.  That  is  how  we  enjoy  public  goods 
such  as  defense  spending  or  highway  con- 
struction—goods that  simply  would  not  be 
produced  without  the  involvement  of  the 
government.  That  is  how  millions  of  our 
citizens  obtain  health  care,  retirement 
income  and  veterans  benefits.  That  is  how 
farmers  get  price  supports  and  businesses 
get  accelerated  depreciation  allowances. 

The  government  transfers  resources  in  a 
host  of  ways:  direct  outlays,  tax  deductions 
or  credits,  tax  exemptions,  regulation,  gov- 
ernment sponsorship,  credit  assistance,  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  loans.  Taken  togeth- 
er, the  government's  various  means  of  real- 
locating resources  probably  have  &->me 
impact  on  virtually  every  good  or  seivice 
produced  in  our  economy. 

One  can  argue— and  many  do— that  the 
government  gives  too  much  assistanc>!  to 
this  or  that  economic  or  .social  end.  tnd 
some  people  argue  even  more  strenuously 
that  government  gives  too  much  suppoi  t  to 
housing.  I  strongly  disagree— for  stvei  ai  ■  r-.t- 
sons.  The  most  compelling  reason  is  that 
support  for  the  housing  industry  pays  ini 
portant  social  and  economic  dividends. 
Homeownership  is  a  significant  stabilizing 
force  in  our  economy;  the  purchase  of  a 
home  is  an  important  goal  that  motivates 
millions  of  productive  people. 

In  addition,  housing  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  economy  in  its  own 
right.  For  example,  it  directly  provides  1,700 
jobs  for  every  1,000  single-family  units  built, 
exclusive  of  jobs  in  related  industries,  like 
appliances  and  furniture  manufacturing. 
Housing  has  also  led  the  economy  out  of 
every  post-World  War  II  recession,  includ- 
ing the  most  recent  one. 

In  1983,  housing  construction  activity  in 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  provide 
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nearly  2.5  million  Jobs  for  workers  In  the 
construction  and  building  supply  Industries, 
and  to  generate  $45.3  billion  In  wages  for 
these  workers.  Total  expenditures  for  con- 
struction of  single-family  units  and  multi- 
family  apartments  are  expected  to  exceed 
$100  billion.  Thanks  to  the  "multiplier 
effect,"  the  overall  contribution  of  new 
housing  to  GNP  should  exceed  $200  billion, 
which  is  six  percent  of  the  total.  Its  contri- 
bution to  federal,  state  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues should  exceed  $20  billion.  The  sale  of 
existing  homes  also  contributes  to  employ- 
ment, tax  receipts  and  national  prosperity. 

Moreover,  the  supply  of  housing  Is  espe-  . 
daily  Important  now  because  the  nation  is 
trying  to  house  the  post-war  "baby-boom" 
generation,  which  has  reached  homebuylng 
age.  We  estimate  America  will  need  approxi- 
mately 10  million  new  homes  before  the  end 
of  the  Eighties  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
generation.  Failure  to  fulfill  this  housing 
need  will  not  only  put  upward  pressure  on 
home  prices,  thereby  fueling  inflation,  but 
could  also  have  Importeuit  social  costs. 

The  most  efficient  and  low-cost  mecha- 
nisms for  supporting  housing  occur  in  the 
area  of  mortgage  finance.  FNMA  itself  is  an 
obvious  example  of  this.  Unlike  many  other 
participants  in  the  mortgage  market,  or  pri- 
vately owned  businesses  generally,  FNMA  is 
restricted  to  only  one  business  purpose:  sup- 
port of  the  residential  mortgage  market.  In 
return  for  this  specific  commitment  to  hous- 
ing, FNMAs  congressional  charter  confers 
on  us  a  number  of  federal  attributes  that 
undeniably  enable  us  to  support  homeown- 
ership in  America  In  the  manner  and  on  the 
scale  we  do— at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  should  not  forget  that  FNMA  is  not 
unique  In  this  respect.  The  same  kinds  of 
characteristics  enable  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  provide  resources  for  agriculture, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to  maintain 
the  liquidity  of  thrift  institutions,  and  Sallie 
Mae  to  provide  a  market  for  student  loans. 
Moreover,  FNMA  is  not  alone  among  feder- 
ally chartered,  privately  owned  financial  in- 
stitutions that  invest  in  mortgages  in  receiv- 
ing certain  government  benefits.  The  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or 
Freddie  Mac,  comes  immediately  to  mind. 
But  there  are  others: 

Savings  and  loans,  for  example,  have 
nearly  three-quarters  of  their  liabilities 
guaranteed  by  the  FSLIC,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government.  And  this  Is  a  full 
faith  and  credit  guarantee;  Congress  last 
year  passed  a  resolution  backing  both  feder- 
al deposit  insurance  agencies  regardless  of 
the  strength  of  their  balance  sheets.  Sav- 
ings and  loans,  along  with  other  savings  in- 
stitutions, also  have  a  special  bad  debt  re- 
serve, based  on  Investment  In  mortgages, 
that  lowers  their  federal  tax  rate. 

Commercial  and  mutual  savings  banks  get 
over  half  their  liabilities  in  government-in- 
sured form. 

Another  group  of  mortgage  investors- 
state  and  local  housing  authorities- raise 
money  in  the  tax-exempt  bond  market. 

The  income  from  mortgages  held  by  pen- 
sion funds,  to  cite  another  example.  Is  not 
subject  to  taxation.  And  that  from  mort- 
gages held  by  insurance  companies  is  taxed 
at  a  low  rate. 

This  is,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree,  quite  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  federal  support.  And  so  I 
find  it  perplexing  that  FNMA  Is  so  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  government"  in  discussions 
of  mortgage  finance— while  other  investors 
are  considered  to  be  "private."  To  be  sure, 
some  mortgage  brokers  or  guarantors  of 
mortgage-related  securities  can  and  do  oper- 
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ate  without  government  support.  But  unlike 
FNMA  they  do  not  Invest  In  mortgages  for 
their  own  portfolios.  The  fact  remains  that 
no  one  invests  In  mortgages  and  holds  them 
In  portfolio  without  significant  federal  sup- 
port. So  FNMA  Is  not  unique  in  this  respect. 
Federal  assistance  to  any  financial  Institu- 
tion can,  of  course,  be  changed.  There  is 
continual  debate  about  the  proper  degree  of 
goverrmiental  Involvement  in  various  areas 
of  the  economy,  and  mortgage  finance  Is  no 
exception  to  this.  Recently,  for  example, 
the  debate  has  Involved  a  number  of  topics 
related  to  housing  finance:  permissible  asset 
powers  for  thrifts;  the  phase-out  of  rate 
ceilings  on  deposits;  the  role  of  federal  de- 
posit Insurance;  the  effectiveness  of  tax- 
exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds— and,  I 
might  add,  the  proper  role  of  FNMA.  This  is 
as  it  should  be:  Such  debate— such  continual 
re-evaluation- helps  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  our  financial  system.  We  at  FNMA  have 
no  disagreement  with  that  process. 

Indeed,  FNMA  has  been  involved  In  some 
of  this  ongoing  debate  over  the  past  several 
months.  Early  this  year,  we  submitted  to 
Congress  several  requests  for  improvements 
in  the  legislation  that  affects  our  oper- 
ations. The  deregulation  of  the  primary  fi- 
nancial market  altered  the  environment  In 
which  we  operate;  we  sought  amendments 
to  our  charter  so  that  we  could  maintain 
our  service  to  the  market  in  this  new  set- 
ting. 

The  ensuing  debate— to  our  consterna- 
tion—made it  abundantly  clear  that  many 
people  do  not  know  where  our  company  fits 
within  the  framework  of  mortgage  finance. 
FNMA,  In  fact,  may  be  the  least-understood 
privately  owned  major  corporation  In  Amer- 
ica—though we  are  the  nation's  fifth  largest 
company  measured  by  assets  and  our  stock 
Is  week-ln  and  week-out  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tively traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Many  people  do  not  even  realize 
that  we  pay  federal  income  taxes— but  I 
assure  you  the  Treasury  knows. 

FNMA  is  engaged  in  two  separate  busi- 
nesses: The  mortgage  investing  or  portfolio 
business  provides  one  service;  our  mortgage 
guaranty  or  pass-through  business  provides 
a  different  service. 

Our  portfolio  operations  add  value  to  the 
housing  system  in  three  major  ways.  First, 
they  enable  us  to  support  a  wide  variety  of 
mortgage  products.  The  fact  that  we  buy 
mortgages  for  our  own  account,  rather  than 
strictly  for  resale  through  mortgage-backed 
securities,  means  that  we  can  purchase  a  far 
more  varied  menu  of  mortgage  types  than 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  much  more 
standardized  pass-through  market.  This  en- 
ables homebuyers  and  lenders  to  exercise 
their  preferences  for  mortgage  type  In  the 
marketplace. 

Second,  FNMA  is  always  In  the  market,  In 
good  times  and  bad.  Last  year,  one  of  the 
worst  for  housing  since  the  Thirties,  provid- 
ed a  classic  example  of  our  reliability.  In 
1982,  we  purchased  a  record  $15  billion  in 
home  mortgages,  roughly  one  of  every  seven 
mortgages  originated  In  the  United  States 
that  year.  We  also  Issued  $14  billion  in 
mortgage-backed  securities.  In  contrast, 
other  investors  in  mortgages  have  not  been 
so  reliable.  For  example,  insurance  compa- 
nies have  nearly  abandoned  the  housing 
market  over  time.  Other  lenders  have  sharp- 
ly reduced  their  purchase  activities  exactly 
at  the  point  in  housing  cycles  that  help  is 
most  needed. 

Third,  FNMAs  portfolio  operations 
enable  us  to  tap  a  different  segment  of  the 
capital       market— the       intermediate-term 
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market.  We  are  not  a  depository  Institution 
whose  main  source  of  funds  Is  short-term 
consumer  savings.  And  we  are  not  a  life  In- 
surance company  or  pension  fund,  whose 
funds  tend  to  be  longer  term  contractual 
payments.  In  contrast  to  such  Institutions, 
FNMA  finances  a  healthy  portion  of  its 
home  mortgage  purchases  with  three-to- 
seven  year  debentures.  This  Is  a  segment  of 
the  credit  markets  to  which  the  mortgage 
market  would  otherwise  have  little  access. 

It  is  also  revealing  that  banks  and  thrift 
Institutions  purchase  more  than  half  of 
FNMAs  debentures.  By  such  purchases, 
these  depository  Institutions  are  apparently 
"pooling"  their  interest  rate  risk  with 
FNMAs.  These  institutions,  rather  than 
funding  all  their  long-term  mortgages  with 
short-term  liabilities,  are  taking  some  of 
their  shorter  term  funds  and  investing  them 
In  FNMAs  debentures.  FNMA.  in  turn, 
takes  the  proceeds  from  these  debentures 
and  Invests  them  in  mortgages.  Thus  we 
"split"  the  funding  mismatch,  and  in  this 
way,  each  Institution  can  reduce  its  portfo- 
lio risk;  can  maintain  an  adequate  return  on 
Investment;  and  can  also  make  funds  avail- 
able to  housing. 

FNMAs  Mortgage-Backed  Securities  serve 
two  Important  functions  In  facilitating 
mortgage  finance.  First,  they  are  a  low-cost, 
efficient  means  of  transforming  home  mort- 
gages Into  securities.  Second,  they  provide 
depository  institutions  with  much-needed  li- 
quidity. In  two  years  we  have  issued  more 
than  $26  billion  of  these  securities. 

But  FNMAs  Mortgage-Backed  Security, 
useful  as  It  Is,  has  not  escaped  accusations 
of  "crowding  out."  When  people  discuss  this 
Issue  they  often  talk  as  if  the  mortgage- 
backed  securities  market  were  the  total  sec- 
ondary market  In  mortgages.  This  is  far 
from  the  case. 

The  fact  Is  that  what  might  be  labelled 
purely  private  transactions  have  accounted 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  all  secondary  mort- 
gage market  activity  over  the  past  five 
years— excluding  swaps  of  seasoned  loans. 
Most  of  these  private  transactions  Involve 
sales  of  whole  loans  or  participations  direct- 
ly to  final  holders,  as  well  as  sales  through 
private  mortgage  guarantors. 

These  purely  private  transactions— far 
from  being  "crowded  out"— have  actually 
achieved  a  greater  share  of  the  secondary 
market  than  even  the  government-guaran- 
teed agencies.  As  compared  to  the  40  per- 
cent share  accounted  for  by  purely  private 
transactions  during  these  same  five  years, 
transactions  with  government-guaranteed 
agencies— the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration—have accounted  for  less  than 
35  percent  of  secondary  market  activity. 
Transactions  with  government-sponsored 
agencies— FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation— have  account- 
ed for  only  about  20  percent  of  secondary 
market  activity.  State  and  local  government 
agencies  account  for  the  remaining  five  per- 
cent. 

People  who  contend  that  agency  securities 
prevent  the  development  of  a  private 
market  probably  mean  to  say  that  agency 
mortgage-backed  securities  have  impeded 
the  development  of  private  mortgage- 
backed  securities.  But  even  this  is  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  limited  popularity  of  private 
mortgage-backed  securities  has  much  more 
to  do  with  the  private  market  for  whole 
loans  and  participations  than  it  does  with 
competition  from  the  sponsored  agencies. 
Most  investors  prefer  to  purchase  whole 
loans  or  participations,  rather  than  private 
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mortgage-biclied  securities.  Why?  Because 
they  are  uhwllllng  to  pay  what  a  private 
guarantor  nas  to  charge  to  transform  an  or- 
dinary moijtgage  Into  a  private  mortgage- 
backed  seciirity.  This  would  be  true  whether 
agency  mortgage-backed  securities  existed 
Of  not. 

The  transformation  of  a  mortgage  Into  an 
agency  mortgage-backed  security,  on  the 
other  handJ  provides  real  value.  This  is  why 
these  securities  have  become  so  popular 
over  the  la^t  dozen  years.  It  is  a  legitimate 
question  of  ipublic  policy,  of  course,  whether 
the  mortgafee-backed  security  business  is  a 
proper  function  for  federally  sponsored  or 
federally  guaranteed  agencies.  But  those 
who  raise  ti  »ls  Issue  should  not  delude  them- 
selves: Barilng  the  agencies  from  dealing  in 
mortgage-b  icked  securities  would  almost 
certainly  rrsult  in  higher  Interest  rates  on 
mortgages  and  thus  reduced  affordabllity 
for  housing . 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  FNMA  wel- 
comes as  ir  uch  participation  in  the  second- 
ary mortgage  market  as  is  possible  because 
that  marks  I  must  be  extremely  large  in  the 
Eighties  to  meet  the  demand  for  housing  at 
the  same  time  it  fulfills  the  desire  of  newly 
deregulatec  primary  lenders  to  sell  their 
home  loan! .  But  we  do  not  think  it  follows 
that  the  ro  le  of  agency  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities mu  it  be  diminished  to  accommodate 
the  new  pis  yers.  And  we  submit  that  makers 
of  public  [olicy  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  finance 
homes  for  the  American  people  at  the 
lowest  poss  ible  cost. 

Indeed,  is  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  C  ovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Pieston  Martin,  stated  recently  in 
testimony  jefore  the  United  States  Senate 
Subcommiitee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

"...  I  w)uld  like  to  remind  the  subcom- 
mittee tha  housing  finance  is  likely  to  be 
the  first  casualty  in  any  future  crowding 
out'  of  pri  'ate  financing  occasioned  by  the 
huge  struc  :ural  federal  deficits  that  are  on 
the  horiain.  It  would  be  unfortunate. 
Indeed,  if  t  lis  problem  were  compounded  by 
inefficient  market  mechanisms." 

I  have  discussed  these  issues  in  detail  be- 
cause the>  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Some- 
times people  attach  labels  like  "crowding 
out"  to  finincial  activities  without  thinking 
through  wnat  really  occurs  In  the  market- 
place. To  s  !t  the  record  straight: 

PNMA's  borrowing  does  not  drive  up  in- 
terest rate  on  Treasury  securities  or  "crowd 
out"  othei  forms  of  borrowing.  We,  like  a 
bank  or  th  rift,  are  a  financial  intermediary: 
Every  doll  ir  we  borrow  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets we  put  back  into  the  home  finance 
market. 

FNMA's  service  as  an  Intermediary  makes 
the  conne  rtion  between  the  mortgage  and 
financial  narkets  more  efficient,  thus  per- 
mitting he  using  to  comf)ete  with  other  cap- 
ital needs   or  Investment  dollars. 

FNMA  I ;  also  key  to  maintaining  a  more 
stable  floi  r  of  money  into  the  home  mort- 
gage sectc  r.  We  are  in  the  market  year-in 
and  year-  )ut,  providing  mortgage  money 
and  helpli  ig  to  keep  mortgage  rates  down 
exactly  wl  en  housing  needs  aid  the  most. 

The  chirge  that  FNMA  causes  "too 
much"  en  dit  to  flow  to  the  housing  sector 
fails  for  ti  .0  reasons.  First,  it  incorrectly  as- 
sumes ths  t  the  pool  of  funds  available  for 
investmen:  is  fixed.  Second,  it  ignores  the 
reality  thi  it  shifts  in  credit  shares  often  do 
not  reflet  t  changes  in  Investment  shares. 
What  we  really  must  examine  Is  whether 
each  maj<  r  sector  of  our  economy  gets  the 
real  econc  mic  resources  it  needs. 
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When  we  examine  which  sector  loses  out 
in  a  battle  for  financial  resources,  the  facts 
reveal  that  housing  is  the  sector  that  has  to 
retreat.  Spending  on  housing  is  notoriously 
Interest-rate  sensitive,  and  homebuyers 
cannot  turn  to  alternatives  such  as  tapping 
retained  earnings  or  passing  on  costs  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  blows  to  housing's  share  of  total  in- 
vestment that  we  experienced  In  the  past 
few  years  may  be  even  more  punishing  in 
the  near  future.  The  unprecedented  pre- 
emption of  savings  by  the  government  to  fi- 
nance its  deficit  will  likely  "crowd  out " 
housing  before  any  other  sector. 

The  government  has  offered  many  types 
of  federal  assistance  to  encourage  home- 
ownership  and  to  ease  housings  sensitivity 
to  Interest  rate  swings.  But  housing  is.  of 
course,  not  the  only  area  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment Influences  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources. It  Is  sensible  to  subject  all  these 
public  policy  decisions  to  continual  re-eval- 
uation. But  we  shouldn't  do  so  in  ignorance 
of  how  the  policies  really  operate  and  how 
our  nation  benefits. 

The  most  efficient  and  low-cost  mecha- 
nisms for  supporting  housing  occur  in  the 
area  of  mortgage  finance.  FNMA  Is  the  key- 
stone of  this  system. 

In  return  for  receiving  certain  benefits 
from  the  federal  government,  benefits  simi- 
lar to  those  received  by  other  private  mort- 
gage investors.  FNMA  operates  with  only 
one  business  purpose:  to  support  the  home 
mortgage  market.  Our  portfolio  investment 
is  a  particularly  important  element  of  this 
support,  not  duphcated  by  any  other  single 
significant  institution.  Thus,  our  federal  at- 
tributes enable  us  to  bolster  homeownership 
in  America  in  the  manner  and  on  the  scale 
we  do— at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

FNMA  is  a  creative  policy  Instrument  that 
combines  two  of  America's  strongest  suits:  a 
reliance  on  the  market  and  the  objective  of 
making  it  possible  for  Americans  to  own 
their  homes.  The  far-sighted  people  who 
conceived  of  FNMA  have  no  cause  for  self- 
flagellation.  We  have  fulfilled  our  mission 
to  help  housing  at  the  same  time  we  have 
made  the  connection  between  America's  fi- 
nance and  mortgage  markets  more  efficient. 
I  am  confident  that  everyone  who  under- 
stands what  we  really  do  and  how  we  do  it 
will  continue  to  back  FNMA's  performance 
of  Its  critical  task  of  financing  homes  for 
Americans.* 


ASPARTAME:  NOT  A  SURE  BET 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  express  a  number  of 
concerns  I  have  about  a  new  sweeten- 
ing product.  Aspartame,  recently  in- 
troduced to  the  market  for  use  in  both 
dry  foods  and  in  carbonated  beverages. 
Most  of  you  will  recognize  this  product 
by  its  commercial  names,  NutraSweet 
and  Equal.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  briefly  outline  the  regula- 
tory history  of  Aspartame's  approval 
and  the  objections  made  by  a  number 
of  scientists  and  consumer  groups.  I 
feel  that  once  my  colleagues  have 
studied  these  facts  they  will  agree  that 
some  restrictions  must  be  made  upon 
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the  use  of  Aspartame,  especially  since 
so  many  questions  remain  about  its 
safety. 

The  debate  about  the  potential 
health  hazards  of  this  product  is 
mainly  between  the  FDA  and  the 
manufacturer  on  the  one  side  and  the 
consumer  groups  and  a  number  of  dis- 
senting voices  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity on  the  other.  The  FDA  has  al- 
lowed Aspartame  to  be  produced  in 
both  carbonated  beverages  and  dry 
food  products  based  on  studies  done 
over  the  past  decade.  The  consumer 
groups  and  the  scientists  that  I  have 
contacted  are  convinced  that,  based  on 
their  studies  and  new  evidence  that 
has  been  developed.  Aspartames 
unregulated  use  must  still  be  ques- 
tioned. Although  most  people  agree 
that  the  risks  associated  with  Aspar- 
tame are  fewer  than  those  associated 
with  saccharin,  it  is  felt  that  Aspar- 
tame was  approved  by  the  FDA  pre- 
maturely and  that  further  tests  must 
be  made  to  insure  its  safety. 

In  July  1978,  Aspartame  received  its 
initial  approval  by  the  FDA  but  cer- 
tain restrictions  were  imposed.  First,  a 
label  must  be  placed  on  products  con- 
taining Aspartame  bearing  the  state- 
ment, "Phenylketonurics:  Contains 
Phenylalanine."  This  label  is  neces- 
sary for  a  group  of  people  in  society 
who  suffer  from  a  rare  disease.  Phen- 
ylketonuria [PKU],  a  condition  that 
prevents  the  metabolism  of  the  amino 
acid,  phenylalanine.  Second,  when  uti- 
lized as  a  table  sweetener,  a  label  is  re- 
quired to  bear  instructions  that  Aspar- 
tame is  not  to  be  used  in  cooking. 
When  exposed  to  prolonged  heat, 
Aspartame  breaks  down  into  an  unde- 
sirable compound,  diketopiperazine 
[DKP].  And  lastly,  if  used  for  special 
diets,  the  FDA's  special  dietary  food 
regulations  must  be  implemented. 

Several  formal  objections  w^ere  made 
at  this  time  by  a  number  of  people. 
Specifically.  John  W.  Olney,  M.D.,  and 
James  S.  Turner.  Esq..  felt  that  when 
ingested  by  children.  Aspartame  may 
cause  brain  damage  and  result  in 
mental  retardation,  endocrine  dys- 
function, or  both.  Due  to  these  objec- 
tions, the  FDA  placed  a  stay  on  the 
authorization  of  the  product  for  com- 
mercial production. 

In  December  1978.  the  manufacturer 
publicized  the  results  of  its  2-year 
study  and  concluded  that  its  previous 
tests  were  valid.  Consequently,  the 
FDA  established  a  board  of  inquiry  to 
be  composed  of  three  independent  sci- 
entists in  order  to  clarify  three  issues. 
First,  the  board  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Aspartame  posed  a  risk 
that  would  result  in  mental  retarda- 
tion, brain  damage,  or  effects  on  the 
neuroendocrine  regulatory  system. 
Second,  the  board  was  to  determine 
whether  the  indigestion  of  Aspartame 
would  lead  to  the  growth  of  brain 
tumors.  Last,  if  it  were  concluded  that 
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Aspartame  should  be  approved  by  the 
FDA,  what  restrictions  should  be  im- 
posed on  its  use. 

The  independent  board  reconunend- 
ed  on  October  1,  1981,  that  the  FDA 
should  refuse  to  approve  Aspartame. 
The  board  maintained  that  Aspartame 
would  not  pose  an  increased  risk  re- 
sulting in  mental  retardation,  but  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  Aspar- 
tame may  cause  brain  tumors  and  sug- 
gested that  the  evidence  may  indeed 
indicate  that  Aspartame  induced  brain 
tumors  in  animals. 

The  Commissioner  of  FDA,  Arthur 
Hull  Hays,  Jr.,  overruled  the  board's 
recommendation.  On  October  8,  1981, 
Aspartame  became  available  for  use  in 
dry  food  products  and  on  July  8,  1983, 
the  FDA  amend  its  earlier  decision 
and  allowed  its  use  in  carbonated  bev- 
erages. 

Despite  the  FDA's  approval  of  this 
product,  there  are  still  a  number  of 
people  in  the  scientific  community 
who  continue  to  question  the  potential 
hazards  of  its  use.  The  Center  for  Sci- 
ence and  the  Public  Interest  and  Dr. 
Woodrow  C.  Monte,  professor  at  Arizo- 
na State  University,  have  requested 
that  FDA  respond  to  questions  of 
Aspartame's  safety  for  use  in  hot 
foods;  the  possibility  of  nitrosamine 
formation;  the  safety  of  formation  of 
methyl  alcohol  through  breakdown  of 
Aspartame;  the  toxicity  of  diketopi- 
perazine; and  the  adequacy  of  label 
warnings  for  phenylketonurics  and 
other  people  who  need  to  avoid 
phenylalanine,  and  therefore.  Aspar- 
tame. 

Mr.  James  S.  Turner,  Esq.,  and  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  have 
filed  a  petition  to  the  FDA  objecting 
to  Aspartame's  approval  and  to  re- 
quest that  the  FDA  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  consider  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised.  The  petition  states, 
"Petitioner  objects  to  and  requests  a 
hearing  on  regulation  172.804  because 
the  Commissioner  and  the  agency 
have  not  adequately  dealt  with  newly 
presented  information  that  Aspartame 
at  the  permitted  dietary  levels  might 
cause  mental  retardation,  brain  lesions 
and  other  effects." 

An  objection  to  Aspartame's  approv- 
al was  also  made  by  Richard  J.  Wurt- 
man,  M.D..  a  scientist  and  professor  of 
neuroendocrine  regulation  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
Dr.  Wurtman  is  concerned  that  unlim- 
ited amounts  of  Aspartame  can  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  brain,  thereby 
affecting  behavior,  and  concluded  that 
the  FDA  should  be  required  to  set 
limits  on  its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wurtman  to  Dr.  Sanford  A.  Miller,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  at  the 
FDA,  which  details  Dr.  Wurtman's 
concerns  about  this  product. 
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Massachusetts  Institute 

OF  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29,  1983. 
Dr.  Sanford  A.  Miller.  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Foods, 
HFFI,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Miller:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  12th  relative  to  my  con- 
cerns about  the  FDA's  approval  of  incorpo- 
rating unlimited  amounts  of  aspartame  Into 
soft  drinks.  While— as  you  might  antici- 
pate—I disagree  with  all  of  its  conclusions,  I 
am  certainly  pleased  that  communication 
between  us  on  this  topic  is  now  bilateral.  I 
reiterate  my  willingness  to  expand  this  dia- 
logue by  my  visiting  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
and  by  having  you  and  those  of  your  associ- 
ates who  are  most  Involved  in  aspartame 
visit  my  own  laboratories.  We  are  now  ob- 
taining data  on  aspartame's  functional  ef- 
fects (e.g.,  on  cardiovascular  and  behavioral 
processes)  which  should  soon  lead  to  an- 
other publication,  and  which  we  will  be 
happy  to  share  with  the  FDA,  just  as  we 
have  shared  all  of  our  previous  data. 

My  comments  on  the  conclusions  stated 
on  page  12  of  your  letter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Aspartame  does  affect  ".  .  .  the  level  of 
the  neurotransmitter  serotonin",  and  "Its 
primary  metabolite,  5-hydroxylndole  acetic 
acid  in  the  rat  brain":  It  blocks  the  physio- 
logic increases  in  these  Indoles  caused  by 
eating  carbohydrates.  I  suppose  If  we  could 
be  absolutely  certain  that  no  one  would  ever 
eat  a  carbohydrate  at  the  same  time  they 
consumed  an  aspartame-sweetened  soft 
drink  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  concerned 
with  this  effect.  But  surely  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  recognizes  that  many  Americans  con- 
sume pretzels  or  potato  chips  or  peanut- 
butter-and-jelly  sandwiches,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  they  drink  a  soda.  The  changes  in 
serotonin  produced  by  those  pretzels,  and  so 
forth,  are  normal,  and  important  in  brain 
function;  without  them,  some  people  are 
likely  to  eat  much  more  of  the  carbohydrate 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  High-dose 
aspartame  blocks  these  changes. 

2.  Yes,  consuming  adequate  quantities  of  a 
protein  would  block  the  glocose-induced  in- 
creases in  serotonin  synthesis  and  secretion, 
just  as  aspartame  does.  But  this  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  pleased  about:  As  a  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  (Sandy  Rovner)  point- 
ed out  several  months  ago,  the  artificial 
sweetener  fools  the  brain  into  thinking  that 
one  has  just  consumed  a  protein-rich  meal, 
and  should  now  eat  more  carbohydrates. 
Surely  this  is  not  a  desirable  effect  for  a 
diet  aid. 

3.  As  we  first  showed,  (Scally,  et  al.,  J. 
Neur.  Trans.  41:1-6,  1977)  giving  supplemen- 
tal tyrosine  does  not  enhance  catecholamine 
synthesis  in  quiescent  neurons.  However 
neurons  aren't  always  quiescent:  If  we  could 
be  certain  that  no  one  whose  clinical  state 
has  activated  particular  catecholaminergic 
neurons  would  drink  aspartame-sweetened 
sodas,  that  would  be  one  thing.  However 
surely  we  can  anticipate  that  some  people 
with,  for  example,  hypertension  or  Parkin- 
son's Disease  or  hyperklnesls.  or  those 
taking  monoaminergic  drugs,  may  also  drink 
the  sodas  now  and  then. 

If  the  FDA  Intends  to  allow  American 
soft-drink  companies  to  use  very  high  aspar- 
tame concentrations,  perhaps  the  answer  Is 
to  require  appropriate  labelling,  i.e..  placing 
a  warning  label  on  the  bottle  indicating  that 
certain  types  of  people  should  avoid  drink- 
ing It  because  of  Its  aspartame  content. 

4.  (See  comments  on  #3.) 
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5.  It's  true  that  data  from  studies  on  sub- 
human species  aren't  always  easy  to  ex- 
trapolate to  humans.  However  that  caveat 
doesn't  apply  only  to  studies  Involving  be- 
havior: I'm  certainly  not  an  expert  on  sac- 
charine, but  my  understanding  is  that  no 
experimental  or  epidemiological  evidence 
has  ever  been  presented  showing  that  that 
sweetener  increases  the  likelihood  of  cancer 
formation  in  humans,  only  in  rodents:  yet 
the  rodent  data  have  become  the  basis  of 
public  policy.  Surely  it's  important  to  look, 
to  see  whether  the  neurochemical  changes 
Induced  by  high-dose  aspartame  (especially 
when  taken  with  dietary  carbohydrate)  do 
or  do  not  cause  functional  changes. 

Incidentally,  media  accounts  have  de- 
scribed the  Bureau  of  Poods  as  being  skepti- 
cal that  it  is  even  possible  to  measure  be- 
havioral effects  of  foods  and  nutrients  In 
people  (i.e..  because  behavior  Is  so  difficult 
to  quantify).  Surely  these  accounts  must  be 
in  error:  We  both  know  many  excellent  sci- 
entists-including those  working  In  govern- 
ment laboratories,  like  the  NIH— who  do  ex- 
actly this  sort  of  work,  and  who  would 
doubtless  be  able  and  willing  to  examine 
aspartame's  effects. 

6.  As  you  must  know  by  now,  the  refer- 
ence cited  In  the  July  8,  1983  Issue  of  The 
Federal  Register  (in  support  of  the  view 
that  dietary  phenylalanine  and  aspartame 
lack  physical  and  behavioral  effects  in  mon- 
keys; the  Walsman  Study)  showed  exactly 
the  opposite.  I.e.  all  of  the  test  monkeys 
with  elevated  plasma  phenylalanine  levels 
underwent  seizures  (I).  Moreover,  reference 
3  (the  four  Stegink  references)  cited  as 
showing  a  lack  of  effect  of  aspartame  on 
human  mood  or  performance,  contained  no 
data  on  mood  or  performance  or  tmy  other 
behavioral  variables. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours. 

Richard  J.  Wurtman.  M.D. 

Since  Aspartame  was  approved  for 
use  in  carbonated  beverages,  the  main 
producers  have  been  combining  sac- 
charin and  Aspartame.  The  reason  for 
employing  both  sweeteners  is  that  the 
costs  associated  with  the  production  of 
Aspartame  are  much  higher  than  sac- 
charin. For  a  sweetening  power  equiv- 
alent to  a  pound  of  sugar.  Aspartame 
costs  45  cents,  sugar  29  cents,  and  sac- 
charin 1.3  cents.  In  the  near  future, 
saccharin  will  be  phased  out  and  as 
Aspartame's  manufacturing  costs  are 
decreased.  Aspartame  will  be  phased 
in  as  the  primary  sweetening  ingredi- 
ent, thus  substantially  increasing  the 
amount  of  Aspartame  used  in  each 
product. 

Knowledge  of  this  product  and 
whether  or  not  it  causes  adverse 
health  effects  is  still  unknown.  For 
this  reason.  I  feel  that  Congress  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
safest  possible  use  of  this  product.  I 
am.  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  FDA  to  establish  a 
maximum  concentration  limit  on  the 
use  of  Aspartame.  Many  of  the  studies 
indicated  that  if  Aspartame  is  applied 
in  normal  consumption  levels  the 
chances  for  detrimental  effects  are  di- 
minished. Given  this,  and  the  fact 
that  soon  this  product  will  be  used  in 
greater  quantities  in  carbonated  bever- 
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up  with  an  alternative  Continental  had  that     creased  to  reflect  increases  in  pay,  standard     days  of  receipt  and  provides  that  30  day 
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ages  In  the  near  future.  I  feel  that  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  a  respon- 
sible appr  aach  to  insure  the  safest  pos- 
sible regulation  of  this  product. 

T  urge  i^y  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 
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"I  think  the  gentleman  who  spoke  the 
other  day  had  the  hearty  approval  of  most 
people  in  America  in  his  suggestion  that  we 
weren't  asking  anyone  to  leave,  but  if  they'd 
choose  to  leave,  good-bye, "  Reagan  said 

One  of  Reagan's  most  admirable  qualities, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  he  isn't 
afraid  to  speak  his  piece— even  if  it  means 
sparring  with  the  big  Russian  bear. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  United 
States  needs  the  United  Nations. 

Joseph  Kraft,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  wrote  In  his  column  appearing  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  that  there  are  oc- 
casions—more and  more  occasions,  in  fact— 
when  world  peace  is  menaced  by  forces  that 
cannot  appropriately  be  contained  by  Amer- 
ican power.  The  United  Nations  exists  for 
those  contingencies. 

The  United  Nations  was  the  brainchild  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Presidents  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  John  F.  Kennedy  fought  to 
keep  it  alive.  If  it  is  torn  down  now.  we  be- 
lieve the  United  States  would  be  the  loser. 
Moving  the  U.N.  headquarters  would  mean 
this  country  no  longer  would  be  a  world 
power. 

President  Reagan  is  expected  to  go  before 
the  General  Assembly  this  week  and  reaf- 
firm this  country's  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations.  Since  its  inception,  the 
United  Nations  has  served  as  the  debate 
arena  for  spokesmen  from  countries  who 
were  close  to  a  military  conflict.  It  hasn't 
always  served  one  primary  objective.  It  has 
kept  the  world  powers— those  who  could  set 
off  a  nuclear  attack— busy  at  the  conference 
table  and  away  from  the  panic  button. 

No  one  appreciates  the  continual  criticism 
the  United  States  has  been  subjected  to. 
particularly  in  light  of  the  airliner  incident 
which  killed  269  people  including  61  Ameri- 
cans. But  as  long  as  that  particular  event  re- 
mains unsettled,  that's  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  United  States,  and  every  other 
country,  needs  the  United  Nations.* 
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WHAT  ELSE  CAN  CONTINENTAL 
DO? 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
term  industrial  policy  has  been  widely 
discussed  and  debated  of  late,  but  that 
term  remains  so  broad  and  unfocused 
as  to  be  meaningless.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  we  do  have  an  indus- 
trial policy,  and  always  have:  When- 
ever government  intervenes  in  the 
marketplace  to  attain  economic  or 
noneconomic  goals,  thus  distorting 
market  decisions,  industrial  policy  is  in 
effect.  I  also  believe  a  case  can  be 
made  for  eliminating  government  poli- 
cies which  thwart  competition  and 
stifle  the  hope  for  a  dynamic  econo- 
my. Today's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  in 
which  he  discusses  the  plight  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  and  the  route  chosen 
by  that  airline  to  recover.  He  points 
out  that  Continental  is  still  flying;  it  is 
still  employing  4,200  individuals,  and  it 
is  trying  to  face  reality.  I  find  the  arti- 
cle extremely  relevant  and  pertinent 
in  light  of  the  ongoing  debate  concern- 
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ing  industrial  policy,  and  I  commend 
"What  Else  Can  Continental  Do?"  to 
my  colleagues'  attention.  In  particular, 
I  appreciate  Mr.  Buckley's  closing 
comments:  Will  the  U.S.  economy  con- 
tinue to  be  dynamic,  or  will  it  surren- 
der once  and  for  all  to  the  coils  of  poli- 
tics and  bureaucracy? 

[The  article  follows:] 

What  Else  Can  Continental  Do? 
(By  William  P.  Buckley  Jr.) 

What  is  going  on  right  now  with  Conti- 
nental Airlines  is  arguably  the  most  impor- 
tant symbolic  economic  struggle  of  the 
decade.  Its  implications  are  correctly  con- 
ceived both  by  organized  labor  and  by  man- 
agement as  a  major  junction.  Which  way  is 
the  United  States  going  to  go?  The  alterna- 
tives are:  competition,  economic  progress 
and  internationalism.  And.  at  the  other  end. 
economic  autarky.  Isolationism  and  stagna- 
tion. 

Since  deregulation,  the  airlines  have  lost 
approximately  $5  billion.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  Continental  Air- 
lines took  in  $586  million  in  revenues  but 
spent  $84  million  more  than  that  figure  in 
maintaining  its  operations.  The  average 
profitable  corporation  in  America,  which 
means  the  corporation  that  stays  in  busi- 
ness, makes  6  percent  profit  on  its  gross  rev- 
enues. In  the  case  of  Continental,  the  loss, 
added  to  the  hypothetical  gain,  would  sug- 
gest that  it  is  running  at  a  loss  of  about 
$240  million  per  year. 

So  what  does  management  do?  It  seeks  to 
trim  back  and  to  reduce  overhead.  But  an 
appeal  to  the  pilots'  union  and  to  the  union 
of  flight  attendants  fails. 

What  then?  Well,  what  would  you  do? 
The  shareholders  are  not  going  to  give  Con- 
tinental $240  million  per  year  for  Christ- 
mas, so  you  face,  really,  two  alternatives: 
either  you  go  bankrupt  and  get  out  of  the 
airline  business,  or  you  go  bankrupt  and 
don't  get  out  of  the  airline  business.  This  is 
the  alternative  offered  under  the  bankrupt- 
cy laws,  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Chapter 
11.  What  this  does  is  to  relieve  the  afflicted 
company  of  any  obligation  to  pay  its  credi- 
tors, but  all  revenues  are  then  subject  to 
court  inspection.  No  money,  needless  to  say. 
can  be  paid  out  to  shareholders  while  under 
Chapter  II. 

So  Continental  took  this  route,  laid  off  its 
entire  staff,  and  then  started  rehiring  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  reasoned  it  could  afford 
if  it  were  once  again  airborne,  in  both  senses 
of  that  word.  It  dismissed  12.000  employees 
under  the  old  union-compensation  rate, 
then  rehired  4.200  at  a  new.  much  lower, 
rate.  It  reduced  the  number  of  cities  it 
served  from  78  to  25.  in  an  effort  to  increase 
its  load  factor,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
operating  aircraft  from  109  to  46. 

The  response  of  the  union  has  been  to  call 
this  "union-busting."  It  does  not  much 
matter  what  one  calls  it.  Why  not  call  it 
witch-hunting?  Or  call  it  communism.  Or 
Nazism.  Because  the  management  of  Conti- 
nental had  to  do  something,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative was  to  close  down  the  airline.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  would  have  served 
the  interests  of  the  4.200  people  it  now  em- 
ploys. 

The  big  labor  unions,  which  are  a  vested 
interest,  will  go  now  to  Congress,  then  to 
the  courts.  To  the  courts  they  will  charge 
that  Continental  has  engaged  in  union-bust- 
ing, and  to  that  end  has  abused  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  If  the  courts  agree  with  the 
unions,  they  will  presumably  have  to  come 
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up  with  an  alternative  Continental  had  that 
would  have  permitted  it  to  continue  to  lose 
$240  million  per  year.  To  Congress— to 
which  the  unions  seek  to  appeal  by  staging 
a  dramatic  one-  or  two-day  strike— the 
unions  will  be  asking  for  what?  The  reversal 
of  deregulation?  Try  it.  To  practice,  start  by 
reversing  Niagara  Palls. 

What,  then?  Walter  Mondale  and  Tip 
O'Neill  might  come  up  with  an  Airline 
Relief  Act  to  subsidize  failing  airlines.  But 
you  see.  they  would  have  a  problem  here  be- 
cause airline  passengers  are  more  numerous 
than  airline  pilots  and  flight  attendants, 
and  the  former  would  not  easily  be  persuad- 
ed to  subsidize  the  latter  to  wage  scales 
much  higher  than  their  own.  Three  percent 
of  the  American  population  make  over 
$50,000  per  year.  Airline  pilots  make 
$80,000. 

Notice  that  Continental  is  still  flying. 
There  has  been  less  than  union  solidarity 
here  because  common  sense  is  at  work,  and 
as  the  controllers  discovered  a  while  back,  it 
is  better  to  take  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
wages  than  to  take  a  100  percent  reduction 
in  wages. 

And  these  are  the  alternatives.  They  will 
be  faced  in  the  seasons  to  come  by  U.S. 
steel,  by  car  manufacturers,  and  by  other 
smokestack  industries.  And  the  last  chapter 
will  tell  us  whether  the  U.S.  economy  will 
continue  to  be  dynamic,  or  whether  it  will 
surrender  once  and  for  all  to  the  coils  of 
politics  and  bureaucracy.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE AUTHORIZATION  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Authorization  and  Miscellaneous 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  This  bill 
makes  certain  changes  in  the  civil 
service  laws,  many  of  them  requested 
by  the  agencies  concerned.  Further, 
the  bill  places  the  central  personnel 
management  agencies  of  Government 
on  3-year  authorizations,  eliminating 
the  permanent  authorizations  which 
now  exist.  These  fixed  term  authoriza- 
tions will  force  us  to  examine  closely 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  other  civil  serv- 
ice agencies  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion. My  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice will  hold  hearings  soon  on  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  to  get  this  bill  passed 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Sectional  Summary  of  Civil  Service  Au- 
thorization and  Miscellaneous  Amend- 
ments Act 

Sec  1.  Short  title:  Civil  Service  Authoriza- 
tion and  Miscellaneous  Amendments  Act  of 
1983. 
title  i:  office  of  personnel  management 
Sec  101.  Places  OPM  (salary  and  expense 
account)  on  three  year  authorization  (fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987)  at  level  of  $115 
million.    This    figure    is    automatically    in- 
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creased  to  reflect  increases  in  pay.  standard 
level  user  charge,  and  postal  rates  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984. 

Sec.  102.  (Derived  from  H.R.  2226.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barnes.)  Provides  for  reem- 
ployment   of    retired    Administrative    Law 
Judges  for  fixed  terms. 
TITLE  ii:  merit  systems  protection  board 

Sec.  201.  Places  MSPB  on  three  year  au- 
thorization (fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and 
1987)  at  level  of  $20  million.  This  figure  is 
automatically  increased  to  reflect  increases 
in  pay.  standard  level  user  charge  and  postal 
rates  after  September  30,  1984. 

Sec.  202.  (Agency  request.)  Permits  em- 
ployees of  MSPB,  designated  by  board,  and 
employees  of  Special  Counsel,  designated  by 
Special  Counsel,  to  issue  subpenas  and  order 
depositions. 

Sec.  203.  (Agency  request.)  Places  a  one 
year  time  limit  on  filing  appeals  from 
mixed-case  discrimination  complaints  with 
MSPB.  to  avoid  stale  cases. 

Sec.  204.  (Derived  from  agency  request.) 
Requires  MSPB  to  release  questionnaires 
used  for  special  studies  after  the  deadline 
for  their  return,  raw  data  after  the  report  of 
the  special  study  is  issued,  and  comments 
supplied  to  the  MSPB  in  preparation  for  its 
report  on  Significant  Actions  of  OPM. 

Sec  205.  (Agency  request.)  Provides  that 
appeals  from  MSPB  decisions  in  disciplinary 
action  cases  brought  by  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit. 

Sec  206.  Substitutes  broad  range  of  penal- 
ties for  specific,  mandatory  penalties  which 
now  exist  for  violations  of  Hatch  Act. 

Sec  207.  Provides  that  a  denial  of  a  within 
grade  step  increases  for  failure  to  meet  ade- 
quate level  of  competence  is  subject  to  the 
same  standard  of  review  as  a  removal  for  in- 
adequate performance. 

Sec  208.  Restores  old  practice  of  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  reinstating  employ- 
ees who  prevail  at  initial  level  of  appeal, 
rather  than  delaying  reinstatement  until 
after  the  full  MSPB  hears  an  agency  peti- 
tion for  review. 

TITLE  IIi:  SPECIAL  COUNSEL 

Sec  301.  Places  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
(OSC)  on  three  year  authorization  (fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987)  at  level  of  $5 
million.  This  figure  is  automatically  in- 
creased to  reflect  increases  in  pay.  standard 
level  user  charge  and  postal  rates  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984. 

Sec  302.  Changes  the  name  of  OSC  from 
Special  Counsel  of  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  to  Special  Counsel. 

Sec  303.  (Agency  request)  Permits  em- 
ployees of  the  Special  Counsel,  designated 
by  the  Special  Counsel  to  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  take  depositions. 

Sec  304.  (Agency  request)  Makes  OSC  in- 
dependent agency  with  power  to  litigate  in 
court  and  submit  own  budget. 

TITLE  IV:  FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  401.  Place  FLRA  on  three  year  au- 
thorization (fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987)  at  level  of  $20  million.  This  figure  is 
automatically  increased  to  reflect  increases 
in  pay.  standard  level  user  charge  and  postal 
rates  after  September  30.  1984. 

Sec  402.  (Agency  request)  Makes  chair- 
man of  FLRA  chief  executive  and  adminis- 
trative officer. 

Sec  403.  Eliminates  obsolete  provisions  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  concerning  initial 
establishment  of  FLRA. 

Sec  404  Requires  FLRA  to  decide  excep- 
tions  from   arbitrator's   awards   within   60 
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days  of  receipt  and  provides  that  30  day 
period  to  file  exception  starts  on  day  of 
service. 

TITLE  V:  MISCELLANEOUS.  TECHNICAL.  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  501.  Substitutes  annual  authorization 
requirement  for  permanent  authorizations 
of  OPM.  MSPB.  OSC.  and  FLRA. 

Sec  502.  (GAO  Request)  Extends  provi- 
sions of  Vacancies  Act  to  cover  independent 
establishments. 

Sec  503.  (Administration  Request)  Ex- 
tends authority  of  President's  Commission 
on  Executive  Exchange  to  collect  participa- 
tion fees. 

Sec  504.  Authorizes  continuation  of 
Navy's  personnel  demonstration  project  at 
San  Diego  and  China  Lake,  California,  for  5 
years  beyond  current  expiration  date.* 


TORTURE  IN  CHILE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  5  months  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  torture  in  Chile,  which  has 
been  systematically  inflicted  upon  po- 
litical detainees  in  secret  detention 
centers.  Amnesty  International  has 
brought  to  our  attention  the  cases  of 
19  individuals  who  were  formerly  de- 
tained by  members  of  the  Chilean 
Armed  Forces,  18  of  which  were  subse- 
quently tortured  in  detention  centers. 
Of  the  18  individuals,  13  stated  that 
they  were  tortured  in  a  CNI  (Central 
Nacional  de  Informaciones)  center  in 
Santiago;  the  other  individuals  stated 
that  they  had  been  tortured  in  provin- 
cial CNI  centers,  or  in  police  stations. 

The  methods  of  torture  which  the 
individuals  reported  included,  slap- 
ping, punching,  and  extensive  beat- 
ings. In  addition.  14  individuals  stated 
that  they  were  electrically  tortured  as 
well.  Most  of  the  individuals  were  also 
subjected  to  psychological  methods  of 
torture,  such  as  prolonged  blindfold- 
ing, sleep  deprivation,  mock  execu- 
tions, and  threats  to  their  lives,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  their  families.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  allegation  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  detainees  that 
they  were  medically  examined  both 
before  and  after  having  been  tortured, 
suggesting  the  active  participation  of 
medical  personnel  in  torture  sessions. 
Among  the  victims  have  been  acade- 
micians, human  rights  workers, 
manual  laborers,  trade  unionists,  and 
technicians. 

Amnesty  International  has  conclud- 
ed, after  years  of  documenting  allega- 
tions of  torture,  that  the  use  of  tor- 
ture has  been  consistently  practiced 
by  members  of  the  security  forces  over 
the  past  9  years.  Moreover,  the  meth- 
ods of  arresting,  detaining,  and  inter- 
rogating utilized  by  the  CNI  and  other 
branches  of  the  Chilean  security 
forces  often  violate  the  principles  em- 
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Her  memory  and  powers  of  concentration 
ore  still  imoaired.  She  suffers  from  insom- 
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done  so  this  year,  he  probably  never 
ujnnlrf   .Tack,  as  he  is  alwavs  called,  re- 
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fillment  to  him,  his  wife  Shirley,  and 
to  their  four  children:  Suellen,  John. 
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report   issued   by   Amnesty 

"Chile— Evidence      of 

Amnesty       International 

following  recommendations: 

Goijemment  of  Chile  should  set 

open,  and  independent  in- 

allegations  of  torture  filed 

courts;    the    Government 

initiate  measures  to  insure  that 

fulfill    their    obligations 

Chilean  law  to  protect  detainees 

and   ill-treatment;   and 

full  inquiry  should  be  con- 

rfegarding  the  allegations  that 

jersonnel  have  been  involved 

torturing  of  detainees  in  CNI 

centers.  I  urge  the  Chilean 
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set  forth  in  Amnesty 

onal's  report. 
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PERSONAL  DETAILS 

1  and  worked  in  a  factory  until 

when  she  was  dismissed  because 

union  activities.  After  that  she 

social  worker  with  a  group  of 

(}«bple.   Since   her  release  she   has 

unefnployed  but  has  been  an  active 

an  organization  called  Relatives 

Prisoners.  She  is  unmarried,  has 

-old  child  and  lives  with  her  par- 


STlTE  OF  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

in  a  car  accident  in  1975  and  was 

for  a  short  time.  There  was  a 

the  spine  which  left  no  persisting 


PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

arrested  in  the  street  in  Santiago 

on  20  March  1980.  She  was  taken 

int^ogation  centre  in  Santiago,  from 

was  released  at  about  1:00  pm  on 

1980. 


Dl  RATION  OF  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

She  wa  s  tortured  on  four  days  while  at 
the  interi  ogation  centre  in  Santiago. 


r  (TERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 


accbunt  of  events  was  as  follows: 

am  on  20  March  1980  she  was  in  a 

gi  oup  of  CNI  agents  entered  it  and 

i  rrest  her.  When  she  resisted  they 

remove  her  by  force  and  her  specta- 

knocked  off.   No  arrest-warrant 

She  was  handcuffed,  forced  into 

blindfolded.    After   driving    for 

minutes  they  reached  the  interro- 

jentre.    She    was    body-searched. 
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stripped  naked  and  stretched  out  on  a  bed 
to  which  she  was  tied  by  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  She  was  then  electrically  tortured 
for  two  hours:  one  electrode  was  applied  be- 
neath the  blindfold  to  her  left  temple:  the 
other  was  attached  to  the  second  toe  of  her 
right  foot.  They  moved  other  electrodes 
around  her  body,  giving  her  shocks  on  both 
breasts  and  the  lower  abdomen.  At  one 
point  she  could  not  breathe  and  someone 
punched  her  hard  in  the  stomach  while 
something  tasting  of  ammonia  was  put  in 
her  mouth. 

After  two  hours  of  electric  torture  she  was 
made  to  sit  on  a  chair  and  undergo  mock 
execution:  her  interrogators  aimed  revolvers 
at  her  ears  and  her  chest  and  said  they  were 
going  to  shoot  her.  Then  she  heard  a  loud 
noise,  which  was  not  in  fact  made  by  the  re- 
volvers but  by  the  people  aiming  them.  She 
was  slapped  on  the  head.  She  was  allowed  to 
dress  and  was  then  taken  into  another 
room.  There  she  had  to  strip  again  and  was 
then  suspended  on  the  pou  de  arara  (parrot 
perch).  Her  wrists  were  tied  together,  she 
was  made  to  crouch  and  her  arms  were 
forced  over  her  bent  legs.  A  rod  was  then 
pushed  over  her  elbows  and  under  her 
knees.  In  the  course  of  this  her  left  elbow 
was  injured.  She  was  then  suspended  for 
about  15  minutes  and  again  electrically  tor- 
tured on  the  same  parts  of  her  body  as 
before.  The  current  was  so  strong  that  she 
developed  involuntary  muscle  contractions 
and  lost  consciousness  for  a  short  time.  She 
was  awoken  by  someone  trying  to  make  her 
take  an  alcoholic  drink.  They  summoned  a 
doctor,  who  put  a  tablet  in  her  mouth.  She 
did  not  want  to  swallow  it  but  was  forced  to. 
She  was  allowed  to  dress  again  but  was  left 
on  the  floor  all  night.  She  was  constantly 
woken  up  during  the  night  and  questioned, 
but  was  not  actually  tortured,  although  on 
one  occasion  a  man  opened  her  blouse  and 
ran  his  hands  over  her  body. 

The  interrogation  continued  the  next  day. 
She  was  slapped  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
simultaneously  on  both  ears  (teUfono) 
about  six  times.  Her  hair  was  pulled  and  the 
base  of  her  spine  and  left  shin  were  kicked. 
One  interrogator  struck  her  head  with  his 
knuckles. 

She  then  lost  all  sense  of  time.  She  re- 
called that  eau  de  cologne  was  applied  to 
her  skin  and  that  she  was  taken  to  a  doctor 
who  made  her  drink  a  bitter  liquid.  After 
she  had  swallowed  it  she  almost  fainted. 

During  the  interrogations  she  was  threat- 
ened; told  that  her  son  would  be  arrested 
and  tortured,  that  her  boyfriend  and  family 
would  be  harmed  and  that  she  herself 
would  be  tortured  again. 

On  her  final  day  at  the  interrogation 
centre  (24  March)  she  was  taken  to  see  the 
•friendly"  interrogator,  who  told  her  that  if 
she  cooperated  things  would  improve.  She 
was  not  tortured  that  day  and  was  released 
at  about  1:00  pm. 

She  was  kept  in  isolation  throughout  her 
five  days  at  the  interrogation  centre.  She 
slept  for  only  a  few  hours  each  night,  was 
blindfold  the  whole  time  and  given  little  to 
eat  or  drink. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

After  arriving  at  the  interrogation  centre, 
when  she  was  tied  to  the  bed  and  before  the 
electric  torture  started,  a  man  came  and  felt 
her  all  over  and  said  she  was  healthy.  She 
does  not  know  whether  he  was  a  doctor. 

MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  IN  TORTURE 

On  her  second  day  at  the  interrogation 
centre  she  was  told  she  was  to  see  a  doctor. 
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and  this  person  told  her  she  was  very  nerv- 
ous. He  made  her  swallow  a  bitter  liquid, 
after  which  she  very  nearly  fainted.  She 
could  not  remember  what  happened  next. 

EARLY  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

She  completely  lost  all  sense  of  time  after 
one  day's  torture.  She  was  unconscious  for  a 
short  while  after  being  suspended  on  the 
pau  de  arara  and  her  wrists  were  very  pain- 
ful afterwards.  She  was  in  pain  after  the 
electric  torture:  her  breasts  in  particular 
hurt. 

Her  wrists  and  ankles  hurt  where  they 
had  been  tied  during  the  electric  torture. 
Her  left  shin  was  painful  where  she  had 
been  kicked  and  the  area  was  bruised  and 
swollen.  The  inside  of  her  left  elbow  hurt 
where  she  had  been  injured  when  the  inter- 
rogators pushed  the  rod  between  her  knees 
and  elbows. 

There  was  a  sore  on  her  left  elbow  and 
swelling  and  discolouration  of  her  wrists 
and  ankles.  There  were  many  small  black 
scabs  where  electrodes  had  been  applied. 
After  about  15  days,  these  dropped  off.  She 
was  unable  to  see  what  colour  the  skin  then 
was  as  she  did  not  have  her  spectacles,  but 
she  could  tell  that  it  was  rather  rough. 

She  had  swelling  round  the  eyes,  and  her 
conjunctivae  were  red  for  about  a  week. 

Her  throat  was  very  dry  and  she  felt  pain 
on  swallowing. 

While  she  was  being  electrically  tortured 
she  had  difficulty  with  her  breathing. 

She  lost  about  6kg  while  in  detention  and 
for  about  20  days  after  her  release  she  suf- 
fered from  nausea  but  did  not  vomit.  She 
had  almost  no  appetite  initially  after  her  re- 
lease. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  being  set  free 
her  urine  was  very  dark,  and  about  two 
months  later  she  developed  a  urinary  tract 
infection  which  was  treated  by  her  doctor. 

Two  months,  and  again  four  months,  after 
her  release  her  genitals  became  inflamed. 
She  was  successfully  treated  for  this  on 
both  occasions.  She  complained  of  abdomi- 
nal pain  and  headaches  when  she  menstru- 
ated—something she  had  not  suffered  from 
before. 

Since  her  release  she  has  suffered  persist- 
ent painful  headaches  in  the  back  of  the 
head  and  around  the  temples,  the  pain 
being  so  severe  that  she  has  had  to  go  to 
bed.  Her  memory  is  impaired  and  she  has 
difficulty  concentrating.  She  has  also  had 
dizzy  spells,  particularly  when  out  in  the 
street.  Since  her  release,  she  has  suffered 
from  insomnia  and  had  nightmares. 

She  has  been  depressed  to  the  point  of 
feeling  suicidal.  She  has  avoided  company 
and  been  emotionaly  labile  and  prone  to 
weeping.  She  has  also  had  anxiety  attacks, 
triggered  especially  by  loud  noises.  She  said 
that  at  one  stage  she  cried  for  several  days. 
She  was  then  referred  to  a  psychiatrist  and 
is  now  having  psychotherapy  and  being 
treated  with  medication. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

She  has  dyspepsia  with  heartburn.  (She 
had  similar  problems  in  1978.)  The  present 
difficulty  began  about  six  months  prior  to 
the  examination.  She  is  receiving  medicine, 
which  gives  relief. 

She  still  gets  cramps  and  headaches 
during  menstruation,  but  she  loses  less 
blood  than  before.  She  has  had  problems 
with  her  left  breast:  it  has  been  painful  and 
she  has  had  a  nipple  discharge.  She  has 
been  treated  by  her  own  doctor  with  an 
anti-inflammatory  drug  which  has  stopped 
the  discharge,  althought  her  breast  still 
hurts. 
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Her  memory  and  powers  of  concentration 
are  still  Impaired.  She  suffers  from  insom- 
nia and  has  nightmares:  her  sister  says  she 
talks  a  great  deal  in  her  sleep. 

Her  psychological  state  has  greatly  im- 
proved, although  she  still  tends  to  feel  nerv- 
ous, depressed  and  moody  and  to  avoid  com- 
pany. 

Previously  she  smoked  10  cigarettes  a  day: 
now  she  smokes  20. 

HER  CHILD'S  SYMPTOMS 

Her  nine-year-old  child  did  not  previously 
have  any  emotional  problems  but  since  her 
release  he  has  had  frequent  anxiety  attacks, 
wets  his  bed  at  night  and  is  woken  up 
screaming  by  nightmares.  He  sees  a  psychia- 
trist twice  a  week,  which  is  proving  helpful. 

MEDICAL  DOCUMENTATION 

There  is  a  medical  certificate  from  a  local 
doctor  who  examined  the  subject  on  25 
March,  the  day  after  she  was  released.  It 
states,  inter  alia: 

"Multiple  ecchymoses  of  traumatic  origin 
in  the  limbs. 

"Erosions  of  same  origin. 

"Punctiform  erosions  grouped  in  different 
parts  of  the  body:  .  .  .  which  correspond  to 
burns  by  the  application  of  electric  cur- 
rent." 

There  is  a  medical  certificate  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Forensic  Medicine  in  Santiago, 
where  she  was  examined  on  27  March.  It 
states: 

"Examination: 

■Excoriations  in  right  ankle  and  lineal  ec- 
chymosis  in  left  ankle. 

"Ecchymosis  in  upper  third  part  of  the 
left  leg. 

■'Excoriations  on  the  left  heel,  left  elbow 
and  left  cheek. 

■'Multiple  punctiform  excoriations  on  the 
right  hip,  both  nipples  and  left  side  of  the 
chest. 

"Conclusions: 

•Slight  injuries  caused  by  a  heavy  object 
and  the  action  of  a  physical  agent;  should 
heal  if  treated  within  12  to  14  days." 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  (25 "2  MONTHS  AFTER 
THE  ALLEGED  TORTURE  1 

No  abnormality  was  detected. 

CONCLUSION 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  the  early 
and  present  symptoms.  There  is  consistency 
also  between  the  symptoms.  There  is  con- 
sistency also  between  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed and  the  clinical  findings  of  a  local 
doctor  and  the  Institute  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine one  and  three  days  respectively  after 
her  release. • 


JOHN  J.  HUNT,  AN  EDUCATOR 
PAR  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
break  with  what  seems  to  be  fashiona- 
ble of  late,  that  is,  criticizing  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  I 
want  to  bring  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  educator  of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction and  renown,  John  J.  Hunt  of 
Torrance,  Calif.  After  36  years  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, and  realizing  that  if  he  had  not 
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done  so  this  year,  he  probably  never 
would.  Jack,  as  he  is  always  called,  re- 
tired. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Jack  because  his  presence  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  has 
had  such  far-reaching,  beneficial  ef- 
fects. Because  Jack  relentlessly  strove 
to  unleash  the  intellectual  curiosities 
of  his  students,  most  of  them  came  to 
recognize  their  potentials  for  success. 
They,  in  turn,  also  realized  that  there 
was  something  uniquely  special  about 
his  approach,  not  merely  to  learning 
but  to  living.  It  is  not  farfetched  to 
suggest  that  a  great  many  wanted  to 
emulate  him.  I  say  this  knowing  that 
he  is  well  thought  of  and  remembered 
by  an  unusually  large  number  of  his 
former  students,  many  of  whom  have 
since  entered  the  field  of  education. 
Those  former  students  who  are  now 
teachers,  or  who  are  in  some  other 
way  affiliated  with  education,  particu- 
larly credit  the  commitment  and  en- 
thusiasm for  excellence  that  was 
always  exemplified  by  Jack  as  their 
motivating  forces. 

Jack  Hunt  served  as  a  teacher  or 
principal  at  numerous  junior  high  and 
high  schools.  A  list  of  those  high 
schools  includes  Narbonne,  Gardena, 
Washington,  and  Bell;  the  junior  high 
schools  are  Gompers,  Burroughs, 
Foshay,  and  Emerson.  In  addition,  he 
was  the  deputy  administrator  for 
Harbor  Area  schools  for  nearly  a 
decade. 

Jack  is  a  graduate  of  Compton  Col- 
lege and  what  used  to  be  called  Fresno 
State  and  is  today  known  as  California 
State  University,  Fresno.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  as 
a  communications  officer  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Portland.  At  age  23.  Jack  took 
part  in  the  surrender  of  Japanese  offi- 
cials on  the  Truk  Islands.  When  his 
wartime  tour  of  duty  was  completed, 
upon  returning  to  civilian  life.  Jack 
considered  pursuing  a  degree  of  law 
from  Stanford,  but  instead  decided  to 
enter  teaching.  He  earned  a  teaching 
credential,  and  later  a  master  of  arts 
in  education,  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Civic  and  educational  communities 
alike  have  cited  Jack  for  his  meritori- 
ous services.  He  has  been  the  recipient 
of  Gardena  High  School's  Booster  of 
the  Year  Award,  as  well  as  being  rec- 
ognized for  his  many  civic  contribu- 
tions by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  He  also  is  affiliated 
with  the  Gardena  Valley  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Centinela  Valley  YMCA,  the 
Burroughs  Junior  High  School  PTA, 
and  the  San  Pedro  Maritime  Indus- 
tries Luncheon  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  John  J. 
Hunt  and  to  thank  him  for  all  he  has 
done  in  the  field  of  education.  We 
would  like  to  extend  our  warmest 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  ful- 
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fillment  to  him,  his  wife  Shirley,  and 
to  their  four  children:  Suellen,  John. 
Bob,  and  Ron.« 


CHAIRMAN  FOWLER  ON  THE 
FCC  ACCESS  CHARGE  DECISION 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  soon 
consider  legislation  which  seeks  to 
alter  the  FCC's  telephone  access 
charge  decision.  Many  in  Congress  feel 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  main- 
tain the  current  system  whereby  long 
distance  users  subsidize  local  tele- 
phone rates.  Others,  particularly  the 
majority  of  Commissioners  at  the 
FCC.  believe  that  the  best  way  to  keep 
all  phone  rates  down  over  the  long 
term  is  to  phase  out  this  subsidy. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
universal  telephone  service.  At  this 
point  it  is  unclear  how  consimiers  will 
be  impacted  by  the  AT&T  divesture 
and  deregulation  in  the  industry.  In 
order  to  better  understand  the  FCCs 
telephone  access  charge  decision  and 
what  the  Commission  feels  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  consideration  to 
an  article  on  the  access  charge  deci- 
sion written  by  Mark  Fowler.  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC.  This  article  appeared 
on  October  4.  1983.  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  article  follows; 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  4.  19831 
Dispelling  Hangups  Over  New  Phone 
Rates 
(By  Mark  S.  Fowler) 
The  technological  revolution  in  telecom- 
munications  has  spawned  a  revolution   in 
regulation  by  federal  and  state  government. 
The  one  constant  amid  this  flurry  of  activi- 
ty-maintain  universal   service   among   resi- 
dential telephone  users,  that  is.  service  for 
all  at  reasonable  prices.  Some  believe  that 
other  goals,  such  as  spurring  technical  inno- 
vation, lowering  long-distance  costs  or  keep- 
ing America  pre-eminent  in  the  communica- 
tions/information   industries,    will    under- 
mine universal  service.  I  do  not. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recently  addressed  these  goals  when  it  de- 
cided to  reprice  the  way  users  pay  for  the 
telephone  wire  that  runs  from  each  home 
and  business  to  the  telephone  company 
office.  I  am  concerned  that  recent  commit- 
tee actions  indicate  that  the  Senate  and 
House  might  vote  to  postpone  or  repeal 
most  of  the  FCCs  'access-charge  "  decisions. 
This  would  be  unfortunate,  for  the  consid- 
ered benefits  of  our  action  may  be  irretriev- 
ably lost.  The  issue  is  complex  but  four  im- 
portant points  should  be  made. 

A  REAL  THREAT 

First,  the  decision  more  fairly  allocates 
telephone  costs  to  those  users  who  cause 
them.  Second,  it  creates  safety  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  telephone  service  will  remain 
affordable  to  all.  Third,  it  fosters  more  effl- 
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Hoyt,     Dotson,    of  the  people  of  the  sixth  district,  and    accomplish.  The  client,  during  her  17  years 
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in  productivity  in  our  basic  industries  and 
our  international  trade  capability. 

And.  excess  computer  resources  can  be  ac- 
cessed over  long-distance  lines.  Today's 
large  computers  have  unused  capacity  that 
can  be  tapped  by  distant,  smaller  compa- 
nies. By  reducing  the  cost  of  getting  to  that 
large  computer,  we  make  available  to  small 
business  computing  power  previously  unaf- 
fordable. 

The  full  effect  of  lower  toll  rates  on  creat- 
ing new  businesses  and  new  jobs  will  come 
when  the  millions  of  entrepreneurs  in  our 
$3  trillion  economy  begin  to  adjust  to  these 
prices  reductions. 

Our  decision  also  discourages  loss  of  reve- 
nue that  supports  the  present  long-distance 
system.  Because  large,  long-distance  users 
pay  their  share  of  access  costs  many  times 
over,  they  have  an  enormous  incentive  to 
turn  to  cheaper  communications  alterna- 
tives. We  cannot  afford  to  have  these  large 
telephone  users  jump  ship.  If  they  do,  the 
costs  still  will  be  there,  and  residential  and 
other  small  users  will  be  socked  even 
harder.  Our  decision  makes  it  less  appetiz- 
ing for  big  users  to  leave  the  network:  that 
means  they  will  continue  to  pay  a  large 
share  of  its  cost. 

The  alternative  of  taxing  bypass  facilities, 
proposed  by  some  in  Congress,  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable.  Defining  and  finding 
bypassers  is  no  easy  task.  And  bypass  taxes 
could  kill  efficient  new  technologies. 

For  example,  the  words  you  are  reading 
were  communicated  to  printing  plants  by 
satellite.  This  service  could  be  provided  by 
the  telephone  network,  albeit  at  higher 
costs.  Is  this  newspaper's  distribution  net- 
work uneconomic  bypass?  No  one  can  really 
tell  under  the  present  system.  The  most 
prudent  solution  is  to  price  services  at  cost, 
removing  the  incentive  to  turn  to  bypass 
except  where  it  is  the  cheapest  alternative. 

So.  we  want  to  encourage  irmovation  in  te- 
lephony. But  we  want  to  discourage  duplica- 
tion generated  only  because  long-distance 
prices  are  distorted.  This,  then,  is  the  heart 
of  our  access-charge  decision.  It  reflects  the 
new  telecommunications  world,  where  com- 
petition leads  to  better  service  and  innova- 
tion. 

We  know  this  philosophy  works.  Because 
of  competition,  mandated  by  the  FCC,  you 
can  buy  your  own  phone  for  as  little  as  $10, 
instead  of  leasing  one  for  $35  a  year.  And 
competition  has  led  to  features  unavailable 
even  five  years  ago. 

GREATER  UPHEAVAL? 

The  commission's  access-charge  decision  is 
part  of  a  wave  of  regulatory  reforms:  faster 
depreciation  of  telephone  plant  and  equip- 
ment, price  deregulation  of  residential  and 
business  phones  and  competition  in  long-dis- 
tance services.  The  result  is  a  fairer,  more 
efficient  system.  It  is  a  system  that  rewards 
innovation,  moves  prices  to  reflect  costs  and 
allows  for  subsidies  only  to  those  consumers 
who  need  them. 

Those  who  would  undo  the  FCC's  decision 
should  realize  if  this  happens,  our  phone 
system  will  face  greater  upheaval  down  the 
road.  It  is  unavoidable.  And  we  will  have 
missed  the  chance  to  promote  the  efficiency 
and  innovation  promised  by  the  access- 
charge  rule,  create  new  jobs  and  wealth,  and 
expand  our  international  trade. 

Worst  of  all,  we  will  have  forsaken  valua- 
ble time  to  provide  an  orderly  transition  in 
phone  rates.  Perhaps  we  will  lose  the  incen- 
tives in  our  system  that  keep  rates  afford- 
able. In  short,  we  must  act  now  to  rescue 
the  system,  or  we  warrant  the  certain  end  of 
universal  telephone  service  in  this  country .• 
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CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX 


October  7,  1983 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  introduce  today 
a  resolution  honoring  the  Chicago 
White  Sox.  the  American  League 
Western  Division  baseball  champions. 
In  representing  the  southwest  side  of 
the  city  of  Chicago— which  borders 
Comiskey  Park,  home  of  the  White 
Sox— there  are  numerous  constituents 
of  mine  who  are  equally  proud  of  their 
team's  achievements. 

The  White  Sox  had  a  year  that  cer- 
tainly deserves  recognition.  Not  only 
did  they  achieve  the  best  won-lost 
record  in  major  league  baseball,  they 
also  clinched  the  earliest  division 
championship  in  baseball  for  1983. 
The  White  Sox  played  outstanding 
baseball  and  convincingly  proved  to 
skeptical  baseball  followers  that  they 
will  be  a  formidable  opponent  in  post- 
season championship  play. 

Being  a  lifelong  fan  and  supporter  of 
the  White  Sox,  it  is  especially  pleasing 
for  me  to  witness  this  superb  season. 
Remembering  the  last  baseball  cham- 
pionship for  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
1959,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this 
White  Sox  team  has  all  the  potential 
to  be  world  champions.  The  team 
slogan  may  have  changed  through  the 
years  from.  "Go-Go  Sox"  to  "South- 
side  Hitmen"  to  today's  "Winning 
Ugly,"  but  one  thing  has  not  changed 
and  that  is  the  tremendously  loyal 
fans  who  have  continuously  supported 
the  White  Sox. 

As  the  league  championships  begin, 
I  wish  to  recognize  the  other  fine 
teams  who  are  participating  in  post- 
season competition,  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
oles, Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and  Phila- 
delphia Phillies.  Naturally.  I  feel  the 
White  Sox  will  prevail  in  the  Ameri- 
can League  championship  series  due  to 
their  outstanding  roster  of  players.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution recognizing  the  fine  season  of 
play  shown  by  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 

H.  Res.  335 
Honoring   the   Chicago   White   Sox— the 

American  League  Western  Division  Base- 
ball Champions 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  brought 
the  first  baseball  championship  to  the  City 
of  Chicago  since  1959: 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  clinched 
the  earliest  division  championship  in  Major 
League  Baseball  on  September  17.  1983; 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  earned 
the  best  won-lost  record  in  Major  League 
Baseball  for  the  1983  season; 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  renewed 
sportsfans  interest  throughout  the  City  of 
Chicago; 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  team  is 
made  up  of  names  which  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten,  with  such  steller  performers  as: 


Luzlnski.  Baines,  Fisk.  Hoyt,  Dotson. 
Hickey.  Cruz,  and  the  American  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year.  Kittle; 

Whereas  the  Chicago  White  Sox  slogan. 
"Winning  Ugly  has  become  the  Miracle  on 
35th  Street ",  has  become  the  rallying  cry 
for  baseball  fans  throughout  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  joins  with  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  baseball  fans  everywhere  in 
honoring  the  outetanding  performance  of 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  wish  them  luck 
in  post-season  play.* 


TWO  EXTRAORDINARY  WOMEN 

HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
share  the  most  incredible  story  with 
the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  about  two 
women  from  Kentucky,  one  a  gener- 
ous, dedicated,  loving  vocational  reha- 
bilitation counselor  who,  with  the  help 
of  God  and  her  own  perseverance  and 
resourcefulness— guided  another,  to- 
tally deaf  woman  through  the  medical 
school  to  become  the  Nation's  only 
first  deaf  female  physician  with  both  a 
Ph.D.  and  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States  and,  probably,  the 
world. 

The  extraordinary,  factual  account 
of  Dr.  Judith  Pachciarz'  17  year  strug- 
gle to  enter  medical  school— any  medi- 
cal school— and.  then,  successfully 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville School  of  Medicine  is  best  told  by 
her  vocational  rehabilitation  counsel- 
or. Suzanne  Isaacs.  Her  account  cap- 
tured my  heart. 

I  am  so  very  proud  of  both  of  these 
extraordinary  women  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, define  the  word  "beautiful"  in  the 
most  human  of  terms.  They  are  from 
my  district,  although  Dr.  Judy  has 
since  moved  to  California  to  serve  her 
residency  in  pathology  at  UCLA. 

Suzanne  Isaacs  remains  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  in  Lexington, 
continuing  to  perform  her  work  as  an 
extension  of  her  own  life. 

This  single  case,  highlighting  Judy 
Pachciarz'  progress,  exemplifies  Su- 
zanne's accomplishments  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  for  Ken- 
tucky—but. in  her  instance,  it  is  by  no 
means  unique.  She  has  incorporated 
so  many  disabled  people  into  her 
world,  taking  their  exceptional  prob- 
lems as  her  own  mission. 

As  a  result  of  this  case,  Suzanne  has 
received  deserved  recognition  by  the 
Southeast  Regional  Institute  of  Deaf- 
ness in  its  award  as  case  of  the  year. 

It  is  with  profound  pleasure  that  I 
submit  this  remarkable,  true  story  of 
Kentucky's  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  Suzanne  Isaacs  and  her 
friend  and  client.  Dr.  Judith  Pach- 
ciarz. It  is  a  great  honor  that  I  also 
extend  my  congratulations,  on  behalf 
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of  the  people  of  the  sixth  district,  and 
for  myself,  with  the  warmest  of  per- 
sonal regards. 

Deaf  Case  op  the  Year 
This  is  the  saga  of  a  person  with  a  severe 
disability  who  spent  her  life,  forty-one 
years,  overcoming  obstacles.  Born  to  Polish 
emigrants,  the  family  lived  in  a  rural  area 
where  her  father  was  a  coal  miner. 

This  individual  struggled  for  her  life  at 
two-and-one-half  years  of  age  with  encepha- 
lomeningitis  which  caused  her  to  be  pro- 
foundly deaf.  Her  education  began  at  age 
three  as  her  family  commuted  70  miles  daily 
for  10  years  so  that  she  could  attend  a 
public  school  program  for  the  deaf.  During 
this  time,  she  set  for  herself  the  goal  to 
become  a  doctor  because  she  felt  her  deaf- 
ness was  the  result  of  the  lack  of  immediate 
and  appropriate  medical  service. 

In  high  school  she  was  initially  not  al- 
lowed to  take  chemistry  because  the  teacher 
feared  that  she  would  knock  over  chemicals. 
However,  she  graduated  as  the  only  deaf 
student  from  a  parochial  high  school  rank- 
ing seventh  in  a  class  of  84. 

University  admission  was  automatic  until 
her  deafness  was  discovered.  Then  she  was 
denied  regular  admission  and  required  to  re- 
apply to  a  "handicapped  program".  Her  col- 
lege goal  when  she  entered  a  northern  uni- 
versity was  to  become  a  pathologist.  When 
she  entered  her  senior  year  in  pre-med.  she 
and  her  first  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  wrote  every  medical  school  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  every  door 
was  locked  to  her,  because  of  her  deafness. 
Although  she  graduated  from  college  as  a 
State  Scholar,  a  National  Merit  Board  semi- 
finalist  and  with  membership  in  several 
honorary  societies,  she  could  not  break  the 
attitudinal  barrier  of  the  medical  school. 

Medical  school  rejections  led  her  to  earn  a 
Ph.D.  in  Microbiology  to  prove  her  inten- 
tions and  abilities.  This  was  as  close  to  medi- 
cine as  she  could  get.  While  studying  for  her 
doctorate  she  took  one-and-one-half  years 
of  medical  school  courses  along  with  medi- 
cal students,  who  were  on  a  pass/fail 
system,  while  she  was  required  to  earn  B's 
for  graduate  credit.  For  three  years  she  also 
taught  medical  microbiology  and  immunolo- 
gy laboratory  to  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents. It  was  ironic  that  she  was  discouraged 
from  taking  high  school  chemistry  yet,  later 
taught  graduate  level  science  courses. 

This  determined  young  lady  never  gave 
up:  she  continued  for  years  to  make  applica- 
tions to  all  the  medical  schools.  She  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  interview  stage  several 
times,  but  no  medical  school  would  accept 
her  after  they  heard  her  speech  and  learned 
about  her  deafness. 

After  conducting  research  work  at  several 
universities  and  being  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
where  she  taught  students  in  a  lab  situa- 
tion, she  moved  to  Kentucky  and  was  a  self- 
referral  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  audiological  evaluation  revealed  that 
the  client  has  no  useful  hearing  in  the 
speech  range.  She  does  not  benefit  from  am- 
plification. She  comprehends  speech  excel- 
lently by  lip-reading  and  communicates 
orally.  Her  speech  is  difficult  to  understand 
for  unfamilar  listeners.  She  has  enrolled  in 
"ongoing  aural  rehabilitation  therapy  for 
several  years  and  recently  has  learned  sign 
language. 

Although  the  client  has  not  resided  with 
her  parents  for  over  twenty  years,  she  has 
received  "a  lot  of  strength"  from  her  family. 
Her  mother,  a  teacher,  always  thought  her 
daughter  could  do  whatever  she  wanted  to 
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accomplish.  The  client,  during  her  17  years 
of  fighting  to  enter  medical  school,  made 
the  remark  to  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
"I  plan  to  keep  applying  to  medical  school 
until  the  day  I  die  ". 

The  client's  interests  outside  the  medical 
realm  has  included  active  participation  in 
sports.  In  1963  she  was  the  only  woman  to 
finish  a  50  mile  hike  and  was  involved  as  an 
AAU  marathoner,  training  up  to  60  miles 
per  week.  She  founded  Phantoms,  a  handi- 
capped parking  vigilante  group.  She  has 
ser\'ed  and  participated  on  several  national 
boards  and  local  groups  concerning  handi- 
capped persons.  She  served  as  a  volunteer 
girl's  basketball  coach  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  for  one  year.  She  attended  Gallaudet 
College  one  summer  to  further  her  skills  in 
sign  language.  *  •  •  An  avid  Irish  Wolf- 
hound fancier,  she  spends  her  leisure  time 
caring  for  and  doting  on  her  dogs. 

Although  the  major  physical  disability 
was  deafness  with  concomitant  communica- 
tion problems  the  vocational  handicap  was 
the  firm  resistance  she  encountered  from 
medical  schools.  For  17  years  every  attempt 
to  "get  in  "  was  stifled  until  her  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor  helped  her  to  obtain  peer 
support  from  deaf  individuals  and  deaf  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country.  When 
she  was  finally  accepted  into  a  medical 
school  program,  there  were  still  doubts  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  professors.  One  pro- 
fessor told  her  the  first  day  of  school, 
"you"ll  never  make  it". 

Once  accepted  into  medical  school,  the 
counselor  identified  new  and  different  prob- 
lems. "How  will  the  client  be  able  to  under- 
stand lectures,  deal  with  patients,  take  oral 
examinations?  How  will  she  monitor  heart 
and  lung  sounds?  Can  the  client  learn  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  difficult  medical 
terminology?  Is  there  special  equipment  to 
address  her  needs?  Where  can  this  equip- 
ment be  found? 

The  Counselor  provided  a  wide  range  of 
vocational  services  for  the  client.  Each  iden- 
tified problem  was  addressed  in  a  planned 
program  of  ser%'ices.  The  first  problem  of 
"How  will  the  client  receive  information  in 
class  lectures,  labs,  rotations,  and  oral  ex- 
aminations took  on  the  task  of  the  counsel- 
or trying  to  locate  qualified  interpreters 
who  would  be  willing  to  go  "through  medi- 
cal school"  with  the  client.  Many  phone 
calls  and  contacts  were  made  to  set  up  a  net- 
work of  interpreters  for  the  various  aspects 
of  her  curriculum.  Some  medical  students 
were  sought  to  do  "oral  interpreting  "  in  par- 
ticular situations.  Her  primary  interpreter 
was  "on  call"  when  needed  for  off  hour 
emergencies  at  the  hospital.  ArrangemenU 
were  made  with  interpreters  out-of-state 
when  the  client  did  a  ten-week  Family  Prac- 
tice rotation  in  California. 

The  problem  of  "How  to  monitor  heart 
and  lung  sounds"  took  quite  a  bit  of  re- 
search, and  trial  and  error  on  the  part  of 
the  counselor  and  client.  The  counselor  in- 
troduced the  client  to  various  medical  equip- 
ment dealers  and  practicing  physicians  to 
determine  training  equipment  needs.  Unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  modify  exist- 
ing instruments  and  equipment.  The  coun- 
selor found  that  a  portable  oscilloscope 
could  substitute  for  a  stethoscope,  allowing 
heart  beats  to  be  projected  on  a  screen.  The 
counselor's  brother,  an  electronic  techni- 
cian, made  the  necessary  modifications.  The 
oscilloscope  manufacturer  then  gave  the 
client  a  second,  back-up  oscilloscope  at  no 

Another  problem  to  overcome  was  provid- 
ing a  method  of  having  the  client  paged 
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nationKl  schoolbus  safety 

WEEK 


V  ON.  RICHARD  RAY 


OF  GEORGIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rsday.  October  6,  1983 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
passed    House    Joint 
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Resolution  137  which  designated  the 
week  of  October  2,  1983,  as  National 
Schoolbus  Safety  Week.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  safety  of  our  children  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  all  of  us  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  week  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  honor  those  in  our  Nation 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  in- 
suring that  school  buses,  which  carry 
22  million  children  each  day,  are  the 
safest  mode  of  transportation  possible. 

The  Third  District  of  Georgia  is 
proud  to  number  among  its  residents 
Albert,  George,  and  Joe  Luce,  the 
owners  of  Blue  Bird  Body  Co.  in  Fort 
Valley. 

The  Luce  family  has  owned  and  op- 
erated this  business  for  over  40  years 
and  during  this  time.  Blue  Bird  has 
grown  to  be  an  international  standard 
for  safety  and  reliability.  The  Luces 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  increasing 
the  safety  of  schoolbuses  and  have  im- 
plemented new  technologies  and  de- 
signs which  have  significantly  in- 
creased the  safety  factor  of  school- 
buses. 

The  Luce  family  is  well  known 
throughout  Georgia  and  America  for 
their  concern  for  children.  This  busi- 
ness has  attained  such  a  high  level  of 
success  because  the  Luces  are  not  in 
the  bus  industry  simply  to  make 
money. 

Their  love  for  children  extends  to 
their  employees  and  to  their  well- 
being.  Blue  Bird  is  widely  known  as  a 
fair  and  comfortable  place  to  work  and 
many  employees  begin  at  Blue  Bird 
just  out  of  school  and  remain  there 
until  they  retire.  Employees  are  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  attend  a  devo- 
tional service  each  week,  since  the 
Luces  believe  that  a  person's  true  well- 
being  encompasses  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical. 

During  this  week,  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  safety  of  our  children 
as  they  are  transported  to  school,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fitting  to  take  a  moment  and 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  take  pains- 
taking care  to  make  sure  each  school- 
bus  meets  today's  strict  standards  and 
who  give  priority  to  research  engineer- 
ing which  will  increase  safety  further 
in  the  future. 

It  is  this  group  of  people,  people  like 
the  Luce  family  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga., 
who  deserve  our  thanks  and  our  praise 
for  their  untiring  efforts  on  our,  chil- 
dren's behalf.* 


THE  UKRAINIAN  HOLOCAUST: 
"WE  HAVE  A  STORY  TO  TELL" 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  October  2,  1983,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  keynote  speaker  at 
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the  50th  Observance  of  the  Ukrainian 
Famine  Holocaust  at  the  Washington 
Monument.  This  event  and  subsequent 
march  to  the  gates  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy involved  the  participation  of  ap- 
proximately 15,000  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  was  a  fitting 
finale  to  a  week  of  events  that  com- 
memorated the  7  million  people  who 
died  as  a  result  of  this  artificial  famine 
imposed  by  Josef  Stalin. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  partici- 
pated in  the  events  that  occurred 
during  the  week  of  September  25-Oc- 
tober  2  and  because  of  this  widespread 
interest,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  remarks  from  Sunday's 
demonstration. 

Today,  my  dear  friends,  I  honor  the  7  mil- 
lion who  died  in  the  famine/holocaust  and 
the  millions  who  lived  through  those  terri- 
ble years.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Today.  I 
devote  myself  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  our  oppressed 
brothers  and  sisters  living  in  Ukraine. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  7  million  who 
perished  and  those  who  survived.  We  are 
here  today  to  commemorate  those  tragic 
times.  But  we  are  here  not  only  to  honor, 
not  only  to  commemorate.  We  are  here 
today  because  we  believe  in  freedom.  .  .  . 
We  believe  in  a  free  Ukraine.  In  free  lands, 
there  are  no  holocausts.  We  are  here  today 
to  tell  Stalin's  heirs  that  we  believe  in  free- 
dom. We  believe  in  a  free  Ukraine. 

We  are  hear  to  tell  the  story  to  the  world 
of  the  people  who  suffered,  the  victims,  the 
survivors.  Yes,  we  want  the  world  to  know 
about  this  crime  against  humanity,  not  that 
they  may  feel  sympathy  towards  the  vic- 
tims. That  is  given.  But,  even  more  impor- 
tant is  that  the  world  better  understand 
that  the  disease  of  totalitarian  control  over 
people  longing  to  be  free  is  what  creates 
holocausts.  And  that  such  totalitarian  con- 
trol is  today  exerted  by  Stalin's  heirs  over 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  many  others.  .  .  . 
Yes.  we  have  a  story  to  tell. 

Ivan  Klymko  lived  on  the  Lukashiv 
Grange  and  survived  the  famine.  Ivan  was 
close  friends  with  Vasyl  Luchko  whose  wife 
and  three  children  lived  near  him.  Many 
times  his  wife  Sanka  made  trips  to  Poltava 
for  food  but  soon  this  source  ran  out.  Pood 
became  very  scarce. 

One  day  in  March.  Ivan  went  to  Vasyl's 
house.  Upon  entering  the  dark  house  he 
brushed  against  something  that  felt  warm 
and  soft.  Searching  for  a  light,  he  saw  in 
front  of  him  Vasyl's  six-year-old  son  hang- 
ing by  the  neck.  The  rope  was  tight  around 
his  neck  and  saliva  was  still  dripping  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  adjoining  storage  room, 
soon  discovered,  was  the  body  of  the  other 
son,  also  hung  by  the  neck.  Soon  Vasyl  ap- 
peared and  Ivan  asked  him  why  he  had 
murdered  his  children.  His  reply  was  that 
he  had  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat  and 
didn't  want  them  to  star\'e  to  death.  Starva- 
tion breeds  insanity.  Forced  starvation  is 
murder. 

Together  with  his  brother,  Vasyl  dug  a 
grave  for  the  two  boys.  There  were  no  cof- 
fins so  the  boys  were  lowered  into  an  earth- 
en grave.  When  the  mother  returned  from  a 
food  foraging  trip  with  her  daughter  she 
learned  of  the  death  of  her  sons,  however, 
when  she  found  out  they  had  been  buried 
she  scolded  Ivan  and  his  brother  for  burying 
them.  Ivan  had  to  tell  her  that  her  husband 
was  in  such  a  state  they  were  afraid  he 
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might  eat  them.  Starvation  breeds  despera- 
tion. Forced  starvation  is  murder. 

Within  two  weeks  both  Vasyl  and  his 
daughter  died  of  starvation  and  a  few 
months  later,  the  mother  also  died.  In  a  last 
attempt  to  gain  food  she  ripped  part  of  her 
roof  off  to  sell  the  metal  for  bread.  She  died 
with  the  bread  in  her  hand.  Her  death  re- 
sulted in  the  entire  Luchko  family  being 
wiped  out.  The  Luchko  family  was  mur- 
dered. 

George  Kulchycky,  writing  for  a  Cleve- 
land paper  in  June  of  1933,  wrote  a  report 
on  the  famine  based  on  interviews  with  eye- 
witnesses. He  stated  in  the  village  of  Khark- 
vitsy  the  famine  had  a  devastating  effect. 
He  writes:  "Reporters  who  knew  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe were  so  enamored  with  commu- 
nism and  its  future  that  they  were  persuad- 
ed not  to  report  the  fiasco."  But  today,  we 
reporters,  all  of  us,  file  our  stories. 

One  eyewitness  account  was  that  of  Vera 
Kochno. 

In  April  of  1932  I  personally  went  to 
Moscow  for  food,  I  risked  my  life,  I  was 
hidden  in  the  locomotive.  Ukraine  was 
under  an  iron  blockade,  no  one  without 
party  passports  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  I  was  stunned  when  I  witnessed 
that  Moscow's  stores  and  food  markets  were 
overloaded  with  food,  and  white  rolls  could 
be  found  on  the  streets.  At  the  same  time 
the  well-known  "Red  Brigade"  of  25,000 
communist  thugs  and  secret  police  wiped 
out  completely  food  from  Ukraine,  confis- 
cating in  the  villages  everything  from  house 
to  house,  and  killing  even  dogs  and  cats, 
that  we  would  not  hunt  them  for  food.  The 
high,  enormous  mountains  of  dead  bodies  of 
children,  women,  youngsters,  were  lying  ev- 
erywhere, especially  in  from  of  all  the  doors 
of  our  churches  in  Kharkov,  where  my  hus- 
band, was  a  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Ca- 
thedral. One  couldn't  open  the  doors. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  econo- 
mist. Dr.  Mark  Mensheha.  published  in 
1958,  the  Kremlin  imposed  quotas  of  grain 
to  be  shipped  from  the  Ukraine  to  govern- 
ment storages  in  Russia.  These  quotas  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  crop  of  the  harvest  of  the 
preceding  year  of  1932.  Statistics  revealed 
that  the  harvest  produced  140  million 
pounds  of  grain,  which  fed  the  Ukrainian 
people  along  with  some  exports.  The  quotas 
for  out-shipment  were  tens  of  millions  of 
pounds  higher  than  total  production.  Noth- 
ing was  left  for  the  people  to  eat. 

Moreover,  Stalin  sent  Mikoyan,  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Food  Industry  to 
Ukraine,  and  also  Molotov,  Kaganovich,  and 
Khrushchev.  Mikoyan  observed  thousands 
of  peasants'  corpses,  and  thousands  of  swol- 
len faces  and  bodies  in  the  Uman  district  of 
the  Ukraine  in  the  early  summer  of  1933. 
The  local  authorities  begged  Mikoyan  to 
permit  them  to  use  part  of  the  collected 
grain  for  the  starving  people  to  save  them 
from  death.  Mikoyan  rejected  their  peti- 
tions. In  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  dying 
and  crying  children  and  their  families,  came 
revenge:  the  destruction  and  harvest  of 
death  of  many  villages  and  KoEacs  towns 
around  Uman  city.  They  disappeared  and 
the  region  became  like  a  desert  because  all 
the  people  died.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  have  a  story  to 
tell. 

During  this  short  period  over  7  million 
Ukrainians  died.  It  took  the  Nazis  five  years 
to  destroy  6  million  people  in  their  death 
camps.  The  Soviets  outdid  their  "moral 
twin,"  the  Nazis,  by  converting  Ukraine  into 
an  enormous,  sealed-off  death  camp.  Starva- 
tion was  the  substitute  for  gas.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  holocaust  has  not  received  the 
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attention  that  it  should  and  while  the  Nazis 
were  defeated,  the  Soviets  are  still  powerful. 
It  is  important  for  the  world  to  know  about 
this  world-shaking  historical  event.  Just  as 
the  world  knows  about  the  Nazi  death 
camps.  It  is  important  to  know  that  Stalin, 
and  the  communists  made  a  death  camp  out 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  in  1932-33. 

The  memories  of  the  Ukrainian  famine 
should  haunt  every  civilized  man,  woman 
and  child  as  does  the  holocaust  of  the  Jews. 
These  stories  should  not  be  left  to  scholars 
alone.  They  should  be  told  in  schools,  they 
should  be  written  in  text  books  and  remem- 
bered in  places  of  worship  so  that  the 
memory  may  in  some  way  prevent  this  from 
happening  again  and,  yes,  teach  us  about 
the  perpetrators.  You,  as  citizens,  have  the 
power  to  go  to  your  school  boards,  your  his- 
tory and  social  studies  teachers  to  teach  our 
young  people  about  this  heinous  crime 
against  humanity— just  as  Nazi  crimes  are 
taught.  I  lend  my  support  and  that  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  which  I  co-chair,  to  seek  through 
legislation  to  enhance  this  education  proc- 
ess, to  spread  the  word.  I  also  pledge  contin- 
ued action  on  the  part  of  the  Congressional 
Helsinki  Commission,  on  which  I  ser\'e. 

Recently,  there  was  Cambodia,  another 
dark  fruit  from  the  tree  of  totalitarian  com- 
munism. Today,  as  we  speak.  Soviet  ar- 
mored helicopter  gunships  are  being  used  in 
the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. Using  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
which  wreak  agonizing  death  on  their  vic- 
tims and  mines  that  appear  as  toys  but 
which  are  capable  of  blowing  off  a  limb  of 
some  curious  child,  so  as  to  incapacitate 
their  parents,  the  Soviets  are  committing 
another  genocide,  another  holocaust.  One 
million  dead  in  just  a  few  years,  4  million 
forced  to  leave  out  of  only  15  million  people 
in  Afghanistan. 

Will  free  people  one  day  stand  and  com- 
memorate the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Afghan  holocaust,  or  will  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  today  and  demand  that  it  be 
stopped?  Will  we  ignore  them  as  we  did  the 
Ukrainians  in  1932-33  or  will  we  give  free- 
dom fighters  the  wherewithal  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  same  perpetrators  of 
the  Ukrainian  holocaust.  In  the  words  of  Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn,  will  we  give  them 
bread  or  stones? 

In  our  hemisphere,  another  crime  of  com- 
munist totalitarianism  is  being  committed. 
In  Nicaragua,  the  Miskito  and  other  ethnic 
Indians  are  facing  genocide  at  the  hands  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Sandinistas.  The  San- 
dinistas, backed  militarily  and  financially  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  Cuban  proxies, 
are  trying  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  ethnic 
Indians  and  bring  them  into  submission. 
Tomas  Borge,  Sandinista  Interior  Minister, 
told  Miskito  Indian  leader  Stedman  Fagoth 
that  "if  necessary,  to  impose  Sandinista  ide- 
ology, we  will  kill  the  last  Miskito  Indian." 
Again.  I  ask:  Will  we  stand  up  and  help  or 
watch  it  all  happen? 

The  Ukrainian  people  today  are  more 
than  50  million  strong.  Ukrainian  people 
will  not  give  in  to  the  destruction  of  their 
national  identity.  Attempts  at  Sovietization 
have  all  but  failed  because  of  the  strength 
of  Ukrainian  culture  and  the  desire  to  pass 
on  rich  history,  language  and  tradition  to 
the  children.  It  is  essential  that  this  passing 
on  of  the  culture  be  continued.  The  culture 
passed  down  through  the  generations  is 
keeping  the  flame  of  freedom  alive.  This 
year  has  been  set  aside  as  an  entire  year  of 
commemoration  and  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  America  recognizes  this  event,  learns 
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from  it  and  uses  its  wisdom  to  do  what  it 
can  to  prevent  such  tragedies.  Standing 
behind  those  who  resist  totalitarian  slavery 
is  one  way  we  can  prevent  future  holo- 
causts. Resisting  Soviet  expansion  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  will  prevent  future  holocausts  and 
kindle  flames  of  freedom  which  can  one  day 
kindle  the  flame  in  Ukraine. 

As  long  as  a  free  Ukraine  exists  in  people's 
hearts,  then  a  free  Ukraine  nation  'is"  a  re- 
ality. This  is  a  struggle  I  for  one  accept,  and 
welcome  your  participation  and  leadership. 

As  a  brief  aside.  I'd  like  to  welcome  some 
100  of  my  own  Lehigh  Valley  constituents 
who  came  to  Washington  to  be  a  part  of 
this  important  demonstration. 

May  the  memory  of  those  who  died  live  on 
in  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans so  that  the  flame  of  freedom  for  the 
Ukraine  will  never  die  *  *  *.  Long  live  the 
flame  of  freedom.  Glory  to  Ukraine.  Thank 
you,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  again.* 


GENERAL  PULASKI  MEMORIAL 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11,  1779,  the  great  American 
patriot  and  brilliant  military  leader. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  freedom  during 
the  Battle  of  Savannah. 

President  Reagan  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  the  coura- 
geous actions  of  this  U.S.  Continental 
Army  officer,  which  designates  Octo- 
ber 11  as  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Day,  and  a  copy  of  that  proclamation 
follows: 

General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day,  1983 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 
On  October  11.  1779,  the  Polish  and  Amer- 
ican patriot  Casimir  Pulaski  was  mortally 
wounded  while  leading  his  troops  in  battle 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Pulaski  died  fighting 
in  our  American  Revolution  so  that  we 
could  live  as  a  free  and  independent  Nation. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
this  martyr  for  freedom  and  that  free  men 
and  women  everywhere  should  take  this  oc- 
casion to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Pulaski  gave  his  life.  The 
power  of  the  ideal  of  freedom  remains  vital, 
both  in  Pulaski's  homeland  and  in  his 
adopted  country.  In  paying  tribute  to  Casi- 
mir Pulaski,  we  pay  tribute  as  well  to  all 
those  Poles  who  have  sacrificed  themselves 
over  the  years  for  their  common  goal:  the 
freedom  of  that  heroic  nation. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  supreme  sacrifice  General 
Pulaski  made  for  his  adopted  country,  do 
hereby  designate  October  11,  1983,  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  Memorial  Day.  and  I  direct  the 
appropriate  Government  officials  to  display 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  that  day. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  6th  day  of  Sept..  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,    and    of    the    Independence    of    the 
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Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 


Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
have  been  numerous  re- 
riduals  who  would  like  to 
arranging  the  sales  of  viable 
transplant  or  offering  to 
own  organs— from  the  mis- 
the  many  in  this  country 
aiting  a  chance  of  life— an 


like  to  call  your  attention 

young  boy,  Chad  Knutson 

Minn.,  who  did  not  live 

to  even  learn  that  such 

d  exist. 
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He  never  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "selfish,"  and  as  adults,  I  think 
we  could  learn  a  lot  by  his  example. 

You  see,  Chad,  along  with  his  young- 
er brother,  Trent,  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
train-car  accident  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  September  18.  Chad  would  have 
celebrated  his  eighth  birthday  this 
Sunday  and  I  could  not  let  this  occa- 
sion go  by  without  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  this  young  boy's  brief— but  pur- 
poseful—life and  how  his  unselfish- 
ness affected  the  very  lives  of  a  few 
and  certainly  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  have  now  heard  of  his  actions. 

The  following  news  article,  pub- 
lished on  September  22,  tells  Chad's 
story  best: 

Minneapolis.— Last  November,  Chad 
Knutson  asked  his  mother  to  explain  about 
Jamie  FHske.  the  Massachusetts  girl  who  re- 
ceived a  liver  transplant  after  ther  father's 
plea  to  doctors  to  help  him  find  a  donor  was 
televised  nationwide. 

As  they  were  talking  about  the  Utah  boy 
whose  liver  went  to  Jamie,  his  mother  re- 
called yesterday,  Chad  said.  "When  I  die  I'd 
like  to  be  able  to  do  that." 

Chad.  7;  his  brother,  Trent.  4.  and  a 
neighbor.  Carol  Jo  Zack,  16.  died  Sunday 
night  when  a  train  struck  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  were  riding  at  a  crossing  south 
of  Duluth. 

On  Tuesday.  Chad's  heart,  kidneys  and 
corneas  were  removed  for  use  in  five  trans- 
plants, the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
reported  in  a  copyright  story  in  today's  edi- 
tions. 

One  kidney  was  placed  in  a  33-year-old 
man  at  University  of  Minnesota  Hospitals 
and  the  other  was  flown  to  New  York  State 
for  use  in  a  transplant  there. 

Chad's  heart  was  transplanted  Tuesday 
into  11-year-old  Krista  Larose  of  Bethel,  but 
she  died  later  that  night,  a  University  Hos- 
pital spokesman  said. 

The  corneas,  which  can  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time,  are  expected  to  be  used  for  later 
transplants. 

Chad  was  the  son  of  Mickie  and  Roy 
Knutson  of  Holyoke. 

He.  his  brother  and  the  neighbor  girl  were 
killed  instantly  when  the  all-terrain  vehicle 
on  which  they  were  riding  collided  with  an 
Amtrak  passenger  train  a  quarter-mile  from 
their  homes. 

Chad  was  rushed  by  ambulance  20  miles 
to  St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  Duluth  and  placed 
on  a  life-support  system  for  nearly  two 
hours  before  he  was  pronounced  "brain- 
dead."  his  father  said. 

Her  conversation  with  her  son  about 
Jamie  Kiske  'came  to  me  when  we  were  in 
the  hospital."  Mrs.  Knutson  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview. 

"His  only  real  injury  was  to  his  head."  she 
said.  "His  condition  was  perfect  for  it  (do- 
nating his  organs).  We  remembered  what 
Chad  had  said." 

In  another  interview.  Mrs.  Knutson  said. 
"We.  as  Christians,  feel  God  has  a  plan  for 
everyone  .  .  .  We're  thankful  for  the  beauti- 
ful years  he  gave  us  with  out  boys  and  that 
Chad  was  allowed  to  help  others. 

"For  us.  that  has  been  a  joy.  " 

Jamie  Fiske.  nearly  2  years  now.  was 
the  recipient  of  another  family's  un- 
selfish decision  to  give  the  gift  of  life. 
Her  mother.  Marilyn  said,  in  the  same 
interview; 
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We  can  truly  learn  from  little  kids.  This 
boy  learned  something  at  age  6  that  took 
me  much  longer  to  learn.  He  is  a  very  spe- 
cial boy.  We  can  learn  from  him  like  we 
have  learned  from  Jamie.  And  his  parents 
are  very  special  people. 

We  owe  tribute  for  all  of  the  unsung 
heroes  throughout  this  country  who 
have  faced  similar  decisions  during  a 
moment  of  deepest  tragedy.  I  cannot 
recognize  them  all  individually  today, 
but  I  can  pay  tribute  to  Chad  and  his 
family.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  by  en- 
couraging every  Member  of  this  body 
to  have  the  courage  to  discuss  organ 
transplants  with  each  member  of  their 
families  and  urge  every  citizen  in  this 
country  to  do  the  same  and  to  do  it 
today. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues Congressmen  Albert  Gore 
and  Henry  Waxman  for  their  continu- 
ing work  on  this  issue  through  their 
thorough  and  careful  work  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  recommendations  regarding 
organ  transplant  systems  careful  and 
favorable  consideration.  I  will  also  be 
seeking  cosponsors  for  a  House  joint 
resolution  honoring  Chad  Knutson 
and  his  remarkable  unselfishness  and 
will  circulate  a  Dear  Colleague  to  all 
Members  on  this  following  the  upcom- 
ing recess.* 


MISSING    CHILDREN-THE    LAND- 
MARK CASE  OF  ADAM  WALSH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  premiere  of  the 
made-for-TV  movie  "Adam"  to  be 
aired  on  Monday  flight,  October  10,  on 
NBC.  "Adam"  is  the  story  of  a  very  se- 
rious and  heinous  crime  perpetrated 
against  an  innocent  6-year-old  boy. 
Adam  Walsh  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  was 
abducted  from  the  Hollywood  shop- 
ping mall  on  July  27,  1981.  After  2 
weeks  of  the  largest  manhunt  in  Flor- 
ida's history,  Adam's  remains  were 
found  150  miles  north  of  his  home.  His 
killer  has  never  been  apprehended. 

Each  year  thousands  of  children  are 
missing,  disappearing  from  their 
homes,  vanishing  without  a  trace  by 
abduction,  assault  and  child  molesta- 
tion, and  murder.  Adam's  parents, 
John  and  Reve  Walsh,  have  not  let 
Adam's  death  become  another  statistic 
and  have  launched  a  national  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  the  passage  in 
1982  of  the  Missing  Children's  Act, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
computerized  file  for  missing  children 
and  unidentified  bodies. 


I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  national  problem.  It 
is  time  to  change  a  law  enforcement 
system  that  is  unresponsive  to  chil- 
dren. We  need  to  stress  in  our  commu- 
nities that  parents  need  to  educate 
their  children  to  protect  them  from 
injury  or  death  at  the  hand  of  an  ab- 
ductor. Children  are  vulnerable.  Too 
many  children  would  talk  to  a  stran- 
ger for  the  offer  of  an  ice  cream  cone. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  approximate- 
ly  2   million   children   will   disappear 
this  year.  Over  1  million  children  are 
being  abused  annually  in  the  United 
States,   with   2,000  of  these  children 
being  killed.  An  estimated  60  percent 
of     missing     children     are     sexually 
abused,  physically  exploited,  and  psy- 
chologically damaged  through  abduc- 
tion and  kidnaping.  In  1982,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  $75,000  appro- 
priation from  the  Florida  State  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  statewide  comput- 
er    system      for      missing      children 
through   the   Florida  Department   of 
Law  Enforcement.  Florida  has  taken  a 
leadership  role  by  instituting  a  clear- 
inghouse  computer  system   that   col- 
lects  and   exchanges   information   on 
missing  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to    have   their   States   emulate   what 
happened  in  Florida.  Each  community 
should  have  a  computer  system  and  a 
toll-free  number  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation.   The    Florida    clearinghouse 
toll-free    number    is    1-800-342-0821. 
The  toll-free  number  for  Child  Find, 
Inc.,  a  national  clearinghouse  located 
in  New  York  City,  is  1-800-431-5005. 

The  Walshes  were  instrumental  in 
establishing    the    Adam    Walsh    Out- 
reach Center  for  Missing  Children  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  in  1981.  When  the  op- 
eration became  too  large  to  handle  by 
a   volunteer   staff,   the   Adam   Walsh 
Outreach  Center  for  Missing  Children 
merged  with  Child  Advocacy,  Inc.,  in 
Fort   Lauderdale,    Fla.,    to   form   the 
Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource  Center  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Under  the  director- 
ship of  Denny  Abbott,  the  center  has 
sponsored  voluntary  fingerprinting  of 
children  and  child  abuse  speakers  pro- 
grams, and  it  has  established  a  com- 
puterized system  for  missing  children 
in  Broward  County,  Fla.,  upon  which 
the  State  of  Florida  modeled  its  state- 
wide system.  The  FBI  is  now  modeling 
their  computer  after  Florida's  comput- 
er system,  to  trace  missing  children  by 
physical  characteristics. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Adam 
Walsh  Child  Resource  Center,  the 
Florida  clearinghouse  now  publishes  a 
missing  children's  monthly  bulletin 
that  is  distributed  to  all  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Also,  the  center 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  a 
new  State  law  requiring  a  list  of  all 
missing  children  to  be  distributed  to 
all  Florida  school  districts.  In  the 
cases  of  parental  abduction,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  child's  being  enrolled  in  an- 
other school  is  very  high. 


Our  children  are  our  future.  We 
need  to  protect  our  children— by  vol- 
untary fingerprinting,  "Safety  with 
Strangers"  programs,  and  monitoring 
court  proceedings  of  child  molester 
cases.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  tuning  in  "Adam"  on 
Monday  night.« 


CASIMIR  PULASKI:  POLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1983 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  great  Polish  patriot  and 
American  Revolutionary  war  hero 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  sacrificed 
his  life  fighting  for  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom. 

Pulaski  was  born  in  the  Providence 
of  Podolia  in   1748.  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  his  life  Pulaski  developed 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom.  From  1768  to  1772  he  was  an 
activist  in  the  resistance  movement  to 
Russian  encroachments  on  Polish  in- 
dependence, and  although  many  of  his 
heroic  military  exploits  were  success- 
ful, Count  Pulaski  alone  was  unable  to 
avert  the  eventual  partition  of  Poland. 
Forced  into  exile,   Pulaski  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Soon 
Poland's  loss  would  be  America's  gain. 
While   in   France,   having   lost   the 
ability  to  fight  for  liberty  in  his  be- 
loved country  of  Poland,  Pulaski  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  recruited  by  American  commis- 
sioners Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Dean  to  join  the  American  colonies  in 
their    fight    for    independence    from 
England.  Pulaski  wanted  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  freedom;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  bow  before  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe. 

In  June  1777  Pulaski  arrived  in 
Boston,  and  soon  displayed  his  great 
military  skill  by  fighting  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  m 
September  of  that  year.  In  response  to 
his  meritorious  service.  Gen.  George 
Washington  recommended  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  that  it  appoint  Pu- 
laski to  the  post  of  Brigadier  General 
of  Cavalry. 

General  Pulaski  organized  an  inde- 
pendent corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion,  where 
again  he  demonstrated  his  expertise  as 
a  military  leader.  The  Pulaski  Legion 
distinguished  itself  on  many  occasions, 
and  contributed  to  a  series  of  Ameri- 
can military  successes  through  1778. 
In  the  following  year  Pulaski  added  to 
his  reputation  as  a  superior  military 
leader  in  several  major  engagements 
with  the  British  in  South  Carolina. 
Then  on  October  9,  1779,  in  a  final  act 
of  bravery.  General  Pulaski  was  mor- 
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tally  wounded  while  leading  a  charge 
against  the  British  during  the  Battle 
of  Savannah,  Ga.  America  had  lost  a 
true  patriot. 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski's  example  of 
dedication  to  democratic  ideas  has  pro- 
vided continuing  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ca- 
pabilities, and  exemplifies  the  many 
outstanding  contributions  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  have  made  to 
our  country.  His  sacrifice  to  our 
Nation  in  its  struggle  for  independ- 
ence will  always  be  remembered  by 
people  who  cherish  the  precious  bless- 
ings of  liberty.* 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  DEFICIT 
COMMISSION  RESOLUTION 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  today  in  introducing  our  joint 
resolution  to  bust  the  legislative  grid- 
lock which  has  prevented  the  Con- 
gress from  addressing  the  single  most 
important  economic  problem  facing 
our  Nation  today;  Deficits.  Structural 
deficits,  deficits  which  are  estimated, 
conservatively,  at  $200  billion.  Not 
only  this  year,  but  next  year,  the  year 
after  that,  and,  in  David  Stockman's 
words,  as  far  forward  into  the  future 
as  the  eye  can  see. 

My  colleague  and  I  have  differed  on 
issues  in  the  past.  But  we  unite  today 
on  this  most  overriding  issue;  putting 
in  place  a  mechanism  which  will  bring 
about  decisive  reductions  in  our  stag- 
gering budget  deficits.  Our  resolution 
establishes  a  bipartisan  national  com- 
mission on  Federal  budget  deficit  re- 
ductions modeled  after  the  national 
commission  on  social  security  reform. 
The  commission  would  be  directed  to 
review  all  elements  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy,  analyze  all  options  which 
would  result  in  deficit  reductions,  and 
provide  recommendations  within  90 
days  on  deficit  reduction  alternatives. 

As  I  travel  through  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  Oregon,  the 
question  most  often  asked  by  mill 
workers  in  Toledo,  by  fishermen  in  As- 
toria and  by  small  businessmen  in 
Beav'erton  is  this;  Is  the  recovery 
going  to  be  a  strong  one,  is  it  going  to 
be  sustainable,  and  is  it  one  that  can 
bring  us  out  of  one  of  the  deepest  eco- 
nomic holes  we  have  been  in  for  dec- 
ades? 

I  think  we  have  paid  a  very  dear 
price  to  reach  this  point  at  which  we 
might  just  be  able  to  see  economic  re- 
covery and  those  who  have  survived 
the  recession  have  every  right  to 
expect  a  recovery  that  rewards  them 
for  one  of  the  sharpest  sacrifices  the 
economy  has  been  put  through  in  dec- 
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Failure  to  act  would  be  catastrophic. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  a  staggering  $1.3  trillion 
will  be  added  to  the  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years  if  we  do  nothing.  That 
amounts  to  a  national  debt  of  over  $3 
trillion  and  interest  payments  of 
almost  $150  billion. 

If  we  were  only  to  cut  nondefense 
discretionary  spending,  the  magnitude 
of  these  deficits  would  require  shut- 
ting down  every  function  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  with  the  exception  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  And 
we  would  still  face  a  deficit  of  $20  to 
$30  billion. 

But  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential 
commission  to  deal  with  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  social  security,  and  we  did, 
and  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  intractable 
and  vexing  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  we  have,  and  if  we  can  form  a 
Presidential  commission  to  deal  with 
strategic  forces— the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission—which we  have  done,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  argument  for 
using  this  secret  weapon  on  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  not  only  the 
domestic  structure  of  this  Nation's 
economy  and  strength,  but  also,  ulti- 
mately, its  foreign  strength  as  well. 

We  should  be  able  to  bring  the  lead- 
ership together  from  both  parties,  in 
the  executive  branch  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  have  a  national  commission 
composed  in  a  way  that  represents  bal- 
ance to  come  forward  with  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  which  will  be  bal- 
anced and,  most  importantly,  will  com- 
mand the  support  necessary  to  pass 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

So^e  would  say  that  this  approach 
circumvents  the  committee  system  and 
the  budget  process  established  to  deal 
with  this  matter. 

I  would  answer  first  of  all  that  this 
simply  would  not  be  the  case.  Any  set 
of  legislative  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  such  a  commission  would 
come  before  the  Congress  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 
While  significant  alterations  could 
upset  the  balance  struck  by  such  a 
commission,  the  Congress  would  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  is  extraordinary  in  nature. 
Its  solution  requires  extraordinary 
steps  be  taken. 

I  feel  a  solution  to  this  is  critical  and 
I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that  the 
inertia  which  has  set  in  will  continue. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  task  facing 
Congress,  and  the  most  important.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  breaking  this  gridlock  and  set- 
ting up  such  a  commission  to  contact 
me  and  cosponsor  this  resolution.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  act  now.* 
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THE  CABLE  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  brief  explanation  of 
H.R.  4103,  the  Cable  Teleconmiunica- 
tions  Act  of  1983,  which  22  Members 
and  I  introduced  today. 
Explanation  follows: 
H.R.  4103— Cable  Telecommunications  Act 
or  1983.  Highlights 

(1)  Establishes  a  national  policy  for  the 
widest  possible  diversity  of  information 
sources  and  services  to  guarantee  that 
Americans  have  access  to  a  variety  of  per- 
spectives and  viewpoints  through  cable  com- 
munications. 

Assures  that  cities  can  require  cable  sys- 
tems to  provide  channels  for  public,  educa- 
tional, or  governmental  use. 

Requires  that  operators  of  systems  of  36 
and  greater  activated  channels  set  aside 
channels  for  use  by  commercial  program- 
mers not  affiliated  with  the  operator.  The 
operator  would  have  no  editorial  control 
over  these  channels.  This  will  prevent  any 
local  "bottleneck"  from  developing  in  which 
an  operator  could  control  the  content  of  all 
the  sources  of  information  on  a  system.  Sys- 
tems of  36-54  activated  channels  must  re- 
serve 10  percent  of  usable  channels;  55-100 
activated  channel  systems  must  set  aside  15 
percent  of  usable  channels;  and  any  system 
of  more  than  100  activated  channels  must 
designate  15  percent  of  all  channels  for  this 
third  party  access.  Operators  continue  to  set 
the  price  and  terms  for  use  of  channels  to 
protect  their  economic  viability,  but  the 
FCC  or  a  Federal  district  court  can  order 
access  and  terms  if  the  operator's  terms  are 
unreasonable. 

Increases  diversity  of  ownership  by  pro- 
hibiting future  ownership  of  a  cable  system 
by  the  owner  of  a  local  television  station, 
daily  newspaper  or  telephone  company 
(except  in  rural  areas). 

Guarantees  that  landlords  cannot  block 
tenants  from  receiving  cable  service  to 
widen  citizen  access  to  cable. 

Prohibits  common  carrier  or  utility  regu- 
lation of  cable  systems  offering  data  trans- 
mission services. 

(2)  Sets  a  regulatory  framework  to  clarify 
local,  state,  and  national  authority  and  to 
encourage  a  competitive  environment  in 
which  cable  can  grow  and  develop. 

Deregulates  rates  for  basic  service  in  areas 
in  which  four  full  power  television  signals 
(with  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  three  net- 
works) are  received  within  the  grade  B  con- 
tour. Existing  rate  regulation  continues  for 
one-half  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise, or  five  years  after  enactment,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Allows  operators  to  increase 
regulated  rates  annually  by  the  increase  in 
the  regional  consumer  price  index  in  the 
past  year. 

Caps  franchise  fees  at  five  percent  of 
gross  revenue  of  the  operators.  Cities  con- 
tinue to  set  fees  to  defray  the  costs  of 
public,  educational,  or  governmental  uses 
with  no  limit. 

Provides  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
isting operator  being  granted  renewal  unless 
the  local  authority  finds:  a  materisd  breach 
of  the  franchise  by  the  operator;  a  change 
in  the  operator's  qualifications,  unreason- 


able provision  of  facilities,  the  signal  is  not 
up  to  FCC  technical  standards,  or  the  pro- 
posals in  the  renewal  application  are  unrea- 
sonable. 

Continues  local  authority  to  Issue  one  or 
more  cable  franchises.  If  the  operator  shows 
a  significant  change  in  circumstances  re- 
garding facilities  or  equipment  after  fran- 
chising, negotiations  must  ensue  with  bind- 
ing arbitration  after  45  days.  Operators  may 
also  remove  a  particular  programming  serv- 
ice specified  in  the  franchise  if  there  are  sig- 
nificantly changed  circumstances,  such  as  a 
huge  increase  in  the  rates  for  the  service. 
These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  public, 
educational,  or  governmental  access  chan- 
nels. 

Lets  local  authorities  buy  or  require  a  sale 
of  a  system  at  fair  market  value,  with  bind- 
ing arbitration  if  such  value  cannot  be 
agreed  to. 

Toughens  the  pole  attachment  section  m 
the  Communications  Act  to  ensure  that 
cable  systems  are  only  charged  fair  rates  for 
attaching  their  cables  to  utility  poles. 

Establishes  both  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  interception— piracy— 
of  cable  service.* 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  our  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  Jim  Wright  and  many  others 
of  our  colleagues  to  introduce  the  Civil 
Liberties  Act  of  1983.  Now,  more  than 
40  years  later.  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close  the  books  on  one  of  the 
most  shameful  events  in  our  history: 
The  internment  of  120,000  loyal  Amer- 
icans without  trial  or  jury,  simply  on 
the  basis  of  their  ethnic  ancestry. 

Those    interned    were    not    foreign 
spies  carrying  briefcases  bulging  with 
secrets.    These    were    old    men    and 
women  who  worked  in  the  fields  of 
California,  and  would  have  been  U.S. 
citizens  except  for  the  fact  that  our 
racially    discriminatory    laws    denied 
them  that  honor.  These  were  not  un- 
scrupulous agents  of  a  foreign  power, 
these  were  business  people  who  had 
worked  to  build  up  small  businesses 
and  to  be  full  members  of  their  coni- 
munities.  These  were  not  recent  immi- 
grants of  uncertain  loyalty.  Most  of 
those  interned  were  born  in  this  coun- 
try and  were  proud  citizens  from  birth. 
It  is  impossible  to  debate  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  something  as  indefen- 
sible as  the  internment  without  first 
understanding  the  total  tragedy  of  our 
Government's   policies,   the   complete 
horror,  shame,  and  injustice  that  the 
internment  caused. 

I  was  one  of  those  interned.  I  was  10 
years  old.  If  someone,  anyone,  could 
show  me  how.  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  any  reasonable  person 
could  perceive  me  to  have  been  a  secu- 
rity threat,  I  would  abandon  this 
effort  instantly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  internment  was  not  merely  in- 
convenient. Evacuated  from  homes 
with  little  notice,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  homes,  their  businesses, 
their  farms.  And  we  lost  nearly  3  years 
of  our  lives.  The  financial  losses  were 
enormous.  But  the  losses  of  friends, 
education,  opportunity,  and  standing 
in  our  communities  were  incalculable. 

My  own  family  was  sent  first  to 
Santa  Anita  Racetrack.  We  showered 
in  the  horse  paddocks.  Some  families 
lived  in  converted  stables,  others  in 
hastily  thrown  together  barracks.  We 
were  then  moved  to  Heart  Mountain. 
Wyo.,  where  our  entire  family  lived  in 
one  small  room  of  a  crude  tarpaper 

Some  say  the  interment  was  for  our 
own  protection.  But  even  as  a  boy  of 
10  I  could  see  that  the  machineguns 
and  the  barbed  wire  faced  inward. 

The  internment  was  not,  as  some 
apologists  say,  "regrettable  but  under- 
standable." It  was  unjustified  in  light 
of  what  we  know  now  and  unjustified 
in  light  of  what  anyone  who  wanted  to 
see  the  situation  clearly  could  see  at 
the  time.  The  internment  was  a  cow- 
ardly act  of  prejudice  and  fear.  This 
whole  Nation  was  and  still  is  shamed 
by  it. 

Yes;  it  was  a  time  of  great  national 
stress.  But  moral  principles  and  rules 
of  law  are  easy  to  uphold  in  placid 
times.  But  do  these  principles  stand  up 
in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  stress? 
That  is  the  test  of  a  great  nation:  Can 
it  stand  by  its  laws  and  codes  even 
while  threatened?  Sadly,  we  as  a 
nation  failed  that  test  in  1942. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1942 
to  implement  the  internment,  and  it  is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  demonstrate 
our  national  capacity  for  justice  and 
wisdom.  Let  us  show  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  our  system  of  laws  by 
admitting  the  errors  of  1942,  apologiz- 
ing for  those  errors,  and  making  some 
efforts  toward  redressing  the  damage 
we  have  done.  Moreover,  let  us  state 
clearly  and  unequivocally  our  princi- 
ple and  policy  that  such  wholesale 
abuse  of  civil  rights  will  never  happen 
again  in  this  land. 

We  in  Congress  began  this  process  of 
national  reconciliation  with  the  cre- 
ation in  1980  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians.  That  Commission's  study 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  internment  is  the 
definitive  history  of  this  time,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  great  resource. 

Following  their  historical  study,  the 
Commission  recommended  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  injustices  of  the  in- 
ternment. Those  recommendations  are 
the  basis  of  the  bill  being  introduced 

today.  _,  ^. 

In  brief,  these  recommendations  in- 
clude a  national  apology;  measures  to 
correct  legal  and  administrative  ac- 
tions that  were  part  of  the  Nation's 
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discriminatory  activities  at  that  time; 
the  creation  of  a  civil  liberties  public 
education  fund  for  educational  and 
community  projects;  and  the  payment 
from  that  fund  of  $20,000  to  each  sur- 
viving internee. 

Similar  recommendations  were  also 
made  by  the  Commission  to  redress 
the  damages  done  to  the  Native  Aleuts 
who  were  evacuated  from  their  islands 
in  1942.  Those  recommendations  are 
also  included  in  this  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  these 
recommendations  in  detail  with  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  they  constitute  a 
fair,  balanced,  and  reasonable  pack- 
age. I  believe  our  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  make  amends  for  its 
errors,  and  a  duty  to  insure  that  those 
errors  never  happen  again. 

In  speaking  about  the  internment, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
in  the  past  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Let  me  in  closing  repeat  that  passage: 
"Those  who  would  deny  freedom  to 
others  do  not  deserve  it  themselves. 
And,  under  a  just  God,  they  will  not 
retain  it  long." 
Thank  you.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA-TIME  FOR 
A  NEW  APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
m  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  clear  expression  of  the  House 
in  the  vote  on  the  Boland-Zablocki  res- 
olution on  July  28  opposing  further 
military  assistance  to  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  guerrillas  and  despite  the  call  by 
the  governments  of  the  Contadora 
group  for  a  negotiated  end  to  all  out- 
side interference  in  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  it  appears 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  are  still 
rolling  along  as  if  nothing  had 
changed.  .   . 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration can  persuasively  deprecate  Nic- 
araguan  efforts  to  assist  the  guerillas 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador,  when  the  same 
administration  is  doing  the  identical 
thing  vis-a-vis  Nicaragua. 

In  doing  so,  the  administration 
seems  to  be  oblivious  to  the  potential- 
ly disastrous  effect  of  its  actions  on 
our  relations  with  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  any  clear  idea  as  to 
what  its  long-term  policy  should  be  to 
deal  with  the  grave  and  growing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  Central 
America,  especially  those  of  our  near- 
est and  largest  neighbor,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  24  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gations of  the  House  and  the  Europe- 
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to  present  a  perspective  on  U.S. 
toward  Central  America.  I  hesitate  to 
L  emocratic   perspective   because, 
believe  it  represents  a  general  view- 
by  a  majority  of  the  Democrat- 
of  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  also 
sHared  by  a  significant  number  of 
i  ;an  colleagues,  as  well  as  distin- 
Rei  ublicans  outside  Congress.  How- 
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tlon,  1933-53,  U.S.  relations  with  Central 
America  were  dominated  by  a  different  ap- 
proach best  described,  in  Roosevelt's  words, 
as  the  "Good  Neighbor"  Policy.  This  em- 
phasized efforts  to  establish  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  non-interference.  When 
the  government  of  Mexico  expropriated 
that  nation's  oil  resources  in  1938.  Roose- 
velt, instead  of  threatening  or  invading 
Mexico,  accepted  the  takeover  and  negotiat- 
ed a  settlement. 

In  1948,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  founded  as  a  regional  organiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  collective  self-de- 
fense, the  O.A.S.  charter  calls  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  controversies  and  prohibits 
interference  by  member  states  in  each 
others'  affairs. 

The  most  recent  embodiment  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  approach  was  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  negotiated  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford,  and  completed  and  ratified  during 
President  Carter's  administration.  The 
treaty  provided  for  joint  control  of  the 
canal  and  its  eventual  return  to  Panama. 
The  result  has  been  a  genuine  improvement 
in  relations,  not  only  with  Panama,  but  with 
Latin  America  generally. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  goodwill  gen- 
erated in  Latin  America  by  these  past  ef- 
forts is  being  replaced  by  fear  and  resent- 
ment generated  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's tendency  to  rely  excessively  on  unilat- 
eral, military  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America.'  These  approaches  have 
aroused  deep  fears  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  no  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  Cuban  or  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  Central  America.  This  is  strongly 
opposed  by  most  people,  and  has  been 
played  upon  by  President  Reagan.  In  his 
speech  to  the  nation  on  April  28,  President 
Reagan  even  described  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  having  global  ramifications. 
"If  Central  America  were  to  fall,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  for  our  position 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  for  alliances  such 
as  NATO?  "  he  asked. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  fear- 
ful of  being  dragged  into  another  Vietnam. 
The  vote  on  the  Boland-Zablocki  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  clearly  re- 
flects this  view.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
recognition  that  the  Reagan  approach  fails 
to  address  adequately  the  causes  of  instabil- 
ity in  the  region,  notably  pandemic  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  social  injustice.  There  is  a 
widespread  conviction  that  any  interven- 
tion, whether  overt  or  covert,  that  does  not 
address  these  problems  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

The  public  in  the  U.S.  is  also  revolted  by 
flagrant  abuses  of  human  rights  by  govern- 
ments receiving  U.S.  support  or  by  elements 
in  those  governments.  This  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador  which  is  not  made  better 
by  President  Reagan's  cynical  certifications 
every  six  months,  required  by  U.S.  law  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  aid,  that  human 
rights  practices  there  are  improving.*  It  has 
been  a  problem  in  Guatemala,  as  it  was  in 
Nicaragua  under  Somoza.  It  is  no  answer  to 
point  out  abuses  of  human  rights  by  Com- 
munist regimes,  since  they  are  not  being 
supported  by  U.S.  aid.  Americans  have 
become  skeptical  about  governments  that, 
in  the  name  of  anti-communism,  justify  the 
grossest  of  abuses,  which,  in  a  by-now  clas- 
sic  pattern,   outrage   and    alienate   decent 
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people,  further  polarize  the  population,  and 
weaken  the  possibility  of  building  democrat- 
ic, centrist  alternatives  to  the  extremes  of 
the  right  and  left.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Americans,  and 
particularly  the  Reagan  Administration, 
become  confused  in  dealing  with  Latin 
American  revolutions  because  of  a  tendency 
to  feel  that  any  socialist  or  Marxist-oriented 
movement  will  inevitably  pose  a  security 
threat  to  the  U.S.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
that  any  diminution  of  U.S.  influence  weak- 
ens us  in  the  global  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  national  leaders,  an  inexcus- 
able ignorance  about  Latin  American  cul- 
ture and  history.  Prom  the  Latin  American 
perspective,  security  involves  mainly  achiev- 
ing national  integration  and  freedom  from 
outside  interference,  whether  by  Russia, 
Cuba,  or  the  United  States.  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  today  are  trying  desperately 
to  break  free  of  the  bonds  which  have  inhib- 
ited the  development  of  social  justice  and 
basic  political  rights  for  so  long,  and  which 
have  condemned  them  to  a  seemingly  end- 
less cycle  of  bloodshed  and  repression.  The 
longer  the  regimes  we  aid  fail  to  respond  to 
the  pressures  for  education,  for  freedom 
from  hunger  and  physical  abuse,  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thought,  the  more  their 
people  are  pushed  to  support  the  insurgents 
whose  cause  we  find  so  threatening. 

Mexico  had  a  long  and  painful  transition 
to  democracy,  one  that  was  exacerbated  by 
U.S.  hostility  and  interference.  Accordingly, 
we  had  a  long  history  of  difficult  relations 
with  Mexico.  This  experience,  together  with 
past  experience  with  military  and  political 
intervention  by  the  United  States,  colors 
the  thinking  of  all  Central  America." 

One  must  be  skeptical  about  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Presidential  Commission  on  Latin 
America  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 
However,  the  Commission  could  perform  a 
genuine  public  service  if  it  could  articulate 
fairly  and  understandably  the  way  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  look  at  their  problems 
and  at  us.' 

The  action  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  providing  "covert"  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua  is  in  clear  violation  of  U.S. 
law,  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
were  to  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  ouster 
of  the  Sandinista  Regime,  it  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  fears  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  about  continued  unilateral  inter- 
ference and  domination  by  the  "Colossus  of 
the  North,"  it  would  weaken  the  O.A.S.  and 
other  inter-American  institutions,  and  it 
would  contribute  to  further  alienation  of  all 
Latin  America  from  the  United  States.  Such 
a  turn  of  events  would  do  far  more  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviets 
than  the  existence  of  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua  is  likely  to  do." 

In  short,  we  cannot  go  it  alone  in  Central 
America,  especially  if  our  policies  are  geared 
toward  armed  intimidation  and  interven- 
tion, rather  than  conciliation  and  negotia- 
tion. We  should  use  this  country's  power, 
working  with  other  governments  in  Latin 
America,  to  achieve  a  prompt  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  fol- 
lowed by  negotiations  between  all  parties. 
We  should  do  our  utmost  to  build  on  the 
modest  proposals  of  the  four  Contadora  na- 
tions," including  the  mutual  cessation  of 
arms  shipments  into  the  region,  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  advisers  from 
the  region,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  that  the 
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territory  of  one  nation  in  the  region  will  not 
be  used  as  the  base  of  operations  for  aggres- 
sion against  other  nations  in  the  region. 
Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  O.A.S.  for  consulta- 
tion, international  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations, and  supervising  the  implementation 
of  security  agreements.  Finally,  our  policy 
in  the  region  must  be  consistent  in  con- 
demning gross  human  rights  abuses,  wheth- 
er of  the  left  or  the  right.  Our  aid  should  be 
premised  on  a  meaningful  commitment  by 
the  aided  government  to  avoid  or  eliminate 
such  abuses. 

The  countries  of  Central  America  are 
indeed  at  a  crossroads.  There  is  no  political 
law  which  says  that  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  any  country  in  the  region  will  inevi- 
tably land  that  country  in  the  Soviet  camp. 
However,  as  the  Mexican  writer  Carlos 
Puentes  said  recently,  'If  nothing  happens 
but  harassment,  blockades,  propaganda, 
pressures  and  invasions  against  the  revolu- 
tionary country,  then  that  prophecy  will 
become  self-fulfilling. "  "> 

The  Boland-Zablocki  Resolution  was  a 
clear  sign  that  Members  of  the  House  have 
been  listening,  learning,  and  thinking  con- 
structively about  Latin  America.  One  must 
hope  that  President  Reagan  and  his  advis- 
ers are  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  latest  statements  by 
Secretary  Shultz  and  CIA  Director  Casey  on 
Nicaragua  indicate  that  the  Administration 
is  changing  its  excuses  but  not  abandoning 
its  unilateral  militaristic  approach.  The 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  this  week 
voted  to  continue  funding  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  guerillas  for  six  months.  Assuming 
that  the  Senate  supports  the  Committee, 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  major  confrontation 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
proper  approach  to  the  problems  of  Central 
America. 

Those  in  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress who  think  the  situation  in  Central 
America  can  be  handled  if  only  we  will 
apply  more  military  muscle  would  do  well  to 
look  closely  at  Mexico  and  ask  themselves 
how  long  military  force  could  contain  the 
kind  of  explosive  pressures  building  there. 
The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  less  obvious  in 
the  other  countries  of  Central  America  only 
because  they  are  smaller  and  seem  easy  to 
intimidate  or  occupy. 

We  must  move  ahead,  in  collaboration 
with  other  Central  American  governments, 
to  substitute  a  multilateral,  diplomatic  ap- 
proach for  unilateral  military  approaches  in 
Central  America.  But  even  more  important, 
we  need  to  get  together  with  our  neighbors 
in  Central  America,  and  particularly 
Mexico,  in  a  major  effort  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  plan  for  helping 
Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Central  America 
break  out  of  the  vicious  circles  of  poverty 
and  exploitation  that  threaten  to  bring 
them  all— and  us— to  a  common  disaster. 

The  threat  to  our  security  is  just  as  great, 
the  urgency  is  just  as  compelling  as  it  was 
when  Gen.  George  Marshall  proposed  the 
famous  Marshall  Plan  for  Western  Europe. 

FOOTNOTES 


'  Copies  of  the  Boland-Zablocki  Resolution  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  28.  1983.  and  of  the 
Boland  Amendment,  adopted  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 8,  1982.  are  attached. 

2  The  1961  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba, 
while  nominally  an  action  of  anti-Castro  Cubans, 
was  organized  and  directed,  and  the  invaders 
trained  and  armed,  by  the  CIA. 

=  Ironically,  the  Administration's  covert  arrange- 
ments for  using  the  Argentine  military  to  train 
anti-Sandinista  Nlcaraguans  encouraged  the  Argen- 
tine junta  to  think  its  invasion  of  the  Falklands/ 
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Malvlnas  in  1982  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  U.S. 
In  the  event,  the  tJ.S.  correctly  opposed  the  Argen- 
tine aggression,  but  the  result  was  a  significant 
weakening  of  hemispheric  unity. 

*  The  current  certification  requirement  is  due  to 
expire  In  October.  1983.  It  seems  likely  that  it  will 
be  replaced  with  a  more  stringent  requirement.  For 
example.  H.R.  2992.  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1983,  would  predi- 
cate U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  formulated  specific  programs  to  se- 
verely curtail  human  rights  abuses  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  its  citizens.  Congress  would  be 
able  to  veto  these  certifications.  H.R.  2992  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  18.  1983. 

« In  commenting  on  an  earlier  interventionist  mis- 
adventure, the  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba, 
the  late  Walter  Llppmann  wrote: 

■A  policy  is  bound  to  fail  which  deliberately  vio- 
lates our  pledges  and  our  principles,  our  treaties 
and  our  laws  .  .  .  The  American  conscience  is  a  re- 
ality. It  will  make  hesitant  and  ineffectual,  even  if 
it  does  not  prevent,  an  un-American  policy  .  .  .In 
the  great  struggle  with  communism,  we  must  find 
our  strength  by  developing  and  applying  our  own 
principles,  not  in  abandoning  them  ...  We  have 
used  money  and  arms  in  a  long  losing  attempt  to 
stabilize  native  governments  which,  in  the  name  of 
anti-communism,  are  opposed  to  all  important 
social  changes  .  .  . 

This  has  been  exactly  what  (communist)  dogma 
calls  for— that  communism  should  be  the  only  al- 
ternative to  the  status  quo  with  its  immemorial 
poverty  and  privilege." 

«It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  most  democratic, 
stable  country  in  Central  America  is  Costa  Rica, 
which,  unlike  its  neighbors,  has  universal  education 
and  no  militau-y  establishment. 

'  The  work  of  the  Kissinger  Commission  has  been 
made  easier  in  this  respect  by  the  outstanding 
report  of  the  Inter-American  Dialogue  published  by 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  in  Washington.  D.C.  in 
April  of  this  year  under  the  title  "The  Americas  at 
a  Crossroad."  Chaired  by  Sol  Linowitz.  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  O.A.S.  and  negotiator  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties,  and  Galo  Plaza,  former 
Secretary-General  of  the  O.A.S.  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador,  the  panel  consisted  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  from  Latin  America  and 
North  America. 

•Consider  the  remarkable  congruity  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  by  two  individuals  of  diverse 
backgrounds: 

.  .  the  congressional  and  public  instinct  on 
Nicaragua  is  correct  today.  We  are  not  likely  to  get 
away  with  toppling  the  Nicaraguan  government  by 
covert  means.  Even  if  we  do.  though,  it  will  likely 
(be)  a  pyrrhic  victory.  The  other  costs  to  us  will  be 
high. 

•Just  the  costs  of  our  appearing  to  attempt  to  de- 
stabilize a  government  of  Nicaragua  are  high  be- 
cause we  are  widely  seen  as  sponsoring  the  return 
to  Nicaragua  of  the  supporters  of  the  dictator  An- 
astaslo  Somoza.  This  can  only  reduce  our  standing 
in  the  countries  in  this  region  where  we  have  truly 
important  interests;  Mexico.  Panama.  Venezuela 
and  Brazil. 

"If  we  are  worried  about  a  domino  effect  engulf- 
ing these  nations,  we  should  be  doing  all  we  can  to 
bolster  the  Internal  strengths  of  those  countries. 
Being  seen  as  supporting  Somocistas.'  whether 
true  or  not.  Is  a  sure  way  to  undermine  our  ability 
to  play  a  supporting  role."— Admiral  Stansfleld 
Turner,  former  Director  of  the  CIA.  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post.  April  24.  1983. 

•Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  Latin  Americans  have 
come  to  Identify  the  United  States  with  opposition 
to  our  national  independence. 

•The  mistaken  Identification  of  change  in  Latin 
America  as  somehow  manipulated  by  a  Soviet  con- 
spiracy not  only  irritates  the  nationalism  of  the 
left.  It  also  resurrects  the  nationalist  fer\'ors  of  the 
right— where,  after  all.  Latin  American  nationalism 
was  born  in  the  early  19th  century. 

•You  have  yet  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  back- 
lash which  reappeared  in  Argentina  and  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis  last  year  in  places  such  as  Peru,  and 
Chile.  Mexico  and  Brazil.  A  whole  continent  in  the 
name  of  cultural  identity,  nationalism  and  interna- 
tional independence  Is  capable  of  uniting  against 
you.  This  should  not  happen  "—Carlos  Fuentes. 
Mexican  diplomat  and  writer.  Commencement  Ad- 
dress. Harvard  University.  June.  1983. 
»  Colombia,  Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
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'"Commencement  Address  at  Har\ard  University. 
June.  1983.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Rep.  Jim 
Leach,  in  House  floor  debate  Aug.  4.  1983,  at  Con- 
gressional Record  page  H  6571: 

•One  does  not  have  to  assume  the  Nlcaraguans 
are  Eagle  Scouts  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  like  the  United  States, 
has  a  vested  Interest  In  peace.  Furthermore,  while 
the  latest  statements  emanating  from  Managua 
have  been  heralded  as  a  sudden  shift  in  the  posi- 
tion of  that  government,  they  are.  with  several  ex- 
ceptions, not  all  that  different  from  those  made  by 
Nicaraguan  officials  when  Congressman  Solarz  and 
I  visited  the  country  In  January.  They  are  beseech- 
ing the  United  States,  then  as  now,  for  negotia- 
tions. It  would  be  misleading  to  now  assume  that 
these  latest  statements  are  the  direct  or  exclusive 
result  of  administration  demonstrations  of  military 
force.  Waving  the  flag  may  Impel  potential  enemies 
to  reconsider  their  actions.  It  may  also  force  them 
into  stronger  alliances  with  parties  we  would  not 
prefer  and  cause  them  to  build  up  further  Internal 
preparations  for  war.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  which 
effect  has  been  stronger  in  Nicaragua.  •» 


THE  DEFICIT 

HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  finished 
action  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

When  operations  were  completed  on 
Friday,  our  Government  had  managed 
to  spend  $207  billion  more  than  we 
had  in  our  bank  account.  In  spite  of  all 
the  concerned  rhetoric  and  the  fervent 
promises  by  those  holding  the  check- 
book, this  year  our  overspending  was 
at  record  levels. 

To  me,  this  is  firm  evidence  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  failed  in 
its  role  of  budgetkeeper  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  realize  that  the  role  of  fiscal  con- 
servative is  not  a  popular  one.  Advo- 
cating wise  and  prudent  spending  in 
order  to  shore  up  our  country's  eco- 
nomic foundation  is  popular  rhetoric, 
but  few  will  put  their  actions  behind 
their  words. 

Members  of  Congress  appear  to  be 
worried  that,  after  years  of  budget- 
busting,  responsible  spending  votes 
may  hurt  them  politically. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
America  are  as  greedy  and  shortsight- 
ed as  some  politicians  seem  to  think. 

During  my  campaign  last  year  for 
this  office.  I  received  a  strong  message 
from  thousands  of  people  in  my  dis- 
trict—a message  which  said.  "Go  to 
Washington  and  cry  out  against  the 
outrage  of  fiscal  irresponsibility." 

I  listened  to  the  message  which  my 
constituents  sent  and  have  voted  with 
this  edict  in  mind. 

I  have  sat,  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  esteemed  body,  and  listened  as 
time  and  time  again  we  in  Congress 
found  legislation  to  implement,  ignor- 
ing that  we  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  thereby  adding  to  an  ever 
increasing  national  debt. 

Many  times,  there  were  those  of  us 
in  the  House  that  voted  against  these 
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mentioned,  our  national  debt,  already 
over  $1  trillion,  will  more  than  double 
to  $2.8  trillion  by  1988. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  have 
become  hardened  to  the  enormity  of 
these  figures. 

Recently,  during  debate  over  the 
funding  of  $200  million  for  a  project,  a 
Member  of  Congress  argued  that 
"This  is  no  more  than  a  wart  on  a 
frog." 

Increased  responsibility  and  concern 
are  needed  at  all  levels  of  the  spending 
process,  not  just  in  Congress  where 
the  budgets  are  set. 

A  prime  example  is  the  massive  con- 
tract spending  done  by  the  Pentagon 
on  Friday.  The  $4.2  billion  which  the 
Pentagon  spent  Friday  is  the  largest 
single  amount  ever  spent  in  1  day  on 
defense  expenditures. 

This  money  had  been  approved  by 
Congress,  and  undoubtedly  the  pur- 
chases were  necessary;  however,  it  was 
generally  regarded  by  the  press  as  an 
example  of  last-minute  bureaucratic 
spending  to  prevent  any  surpluses  in 
the  Pentagon  account. 

I  am  a  firm  proponent  of  a  strong 
defense.  However,  I  also  believe  that 
defense,  like  every  other  area,  wastes 
money  through  irresponsible  spend- 
ing. 

Through  my  service  on  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices I  have  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  hearings  concerning  waste  in  the 
procurement  of  small  parts. 

The  horror  stories  of  the  low-level 
purchasing  agent  that  authorized  the 
purchase  of  a  small,  4  cent  part  at  the 
cost  of  $104  are  unfortunately  true. 
And,  although  this  example  has 
become  somewhat  famous,  sadly  it  is 
also  far  too  common. 

This  type  of  waste  must  be  stopped 
and  sincere  efforts  must  be  made  to 
guard  the  Government's  checkbook  as 
jealously  as  we  guard  our  own. 

Reducing  our  deficit  will  not  be  easy. 

For  those  of  us  serving  elected  posi- 
tions, it  will  be  particularly  difficult. 
But,  if  your  true  concern  is  for  the 
good  of  America,  then  find  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  politically  difficult 
steps  which  will  restore  our  country  to 
economic  security. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  America 
are  ready  for  their  elected  officials  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted— to  vote  like 
they  talk. 

I  want  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  doing  just  that. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no 
choice;  for  if  we  do  not  take  these 
steps,  our  country  will  not  survive.* 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  a  major 
fraction  of  our  umemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial development  policies  of  our  for- 
eign trading  partners. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween these  foreign  trading  policies 
and  our  predicted  trade  deficits  of  $70 
billion  this  year  and  $100  billion  the 
next. 

Respected  international  economists 
say  that  a  trade  deficit  of  that  magni- 
tude means  as  much  as  an  additional  3 
million  unemployed  in  the  United 
States. 

In  some  instances  in  steel,  this  coun- 
try has  taken  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  total  exports  of  a  trading  partner. 

This  Nation  has  taken  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  total  exports  from  a 
country  that  built  its  steel  industry  on 
very  low  cost  loans  coming  through  in- 
stitutions financed  by  the  United 
States;  and  they  have  targeted  for 
export. 

In  1982  the  situation  became  so 
grave  that  the  number  of  trade  cases 
brought  before  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  increased  by  500 
percent  over  the  year  before.  It  still  is 
grave. 

The  industries  and  enterprises  bring- 
ing these  cases  range  across  the  econo- 
my from  heavy  industry  to  agricul- 
ture, and  there  is  much  discontent 
among  them. 

They  say  our  trade  laws  are  not 
working  as  they  were  supposed  to 
work  and  that  our  trading  partners 
are  more  intent  on  keeping  their 
people  working  than  on  following  the 
international  agreements  on  trade. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined 
today  in  introducing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Trade  Law  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is 
meant  to  insure  the  widest  possible 
consideration  and  most  thorough 
debate  possible  as  this  body  takes  up 
the  question  of  trade.* 


ANOTHER    "MIRACLE  WORKER" 
IN  ALABAMA 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "No  one 
is  ever  so  tall  as  when  they  stoop  to 
help  a  child." 

Practically  everyone  has  heard  the 
inspirational     story     of     Tuscumbia, 


Ala.'s  Helen  Keller,  who  was  stricken 
by  disease  at  age  19  months  and  left 
blind  and  deaf. 

Yet  she  overcame  the  twin  disabil- 
ities to  become  "America's  First  Lady 
of  Courage"  and  a  symbol  to  all  man- 
kind that  disability  and  misfortune 
can  be  conquered. 

Her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  became 
known  as  "The  Miracle  Worker"  and 
the  award-winning  play  and  movie  by 
that  name  are  now  internationally 
famous. 

I  know  of  another  candidate  for 
"First  Lady  of  Courage"  and  this 
"Miracle  Worker"  also  lives  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Chessie  Harris, 
1809  Carson  Lane,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

If  it  were  my  lot  to  nominate  or  rec- 
ommend saints,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
nominate  Mrs.  Chessie  Harris. 

Mrs.   Harris  and   her  devoted   hus- 
band, George,  have  raised  and  cared 
for  841  children.  I  want  you  to  think 
about  that  for  one  moment  and  just 
let  it  sink  in.  They  have  raised  841 
children. 
That  is  incredible. 
That  is  incomprehensible. 
That  is  love,  purely  and  simply. 
In  June  of  1954,  someone  put  a  5- 
month-old  girl  in  a  cardboard  box  and 
left  her  in  an  abandoned  house.  The 
baby's    cries    alerted    passersby,    who 
took  the  child  to  the  welfare  agency. 
But  there  was  no  place  in  Alabama  to 
keep  black  children  at  the  time. 

There  were  other  children  walking 
the  streets,  eating  from  garbage  cans, 
left  home  alone,  getting  by  the  best 
way  they  could,  if  they  could. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it,  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it,"  Mrs.  Harris  remembers. 

Mrs.  Harris  not  only  took  in  that  5- 
month-old  girl,  abandoned  in  a  card- 
board box,  she  started  taking  in  other 
children.  Her  loving  husband  and  her 
own  four  children  said.  "Mama,  we'll 
do  anything  we  can." 

Two  little  boys,  locked  out  of  their 
so-called  home,  were  brought  to  her 
shortly  afterward.  Before  long,  there 
were  26  children  living  in  that  six- 
room  house,  4  of  her  own  and  22  who 
belonged  to  someone  else. 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not;  for  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God. "  Mark  10:14 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  said: 
"How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the 
ways." 

Mrs.  Harris  looked  at  these  poor,  ne- 
glected homeless  children  and  said: 
"How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  show  you 
the  ways." 

From  1954  until  1961.  they  got  by  as 
best  they  could  with  a  garden,  a  cow 
and  some  chickens.  Mr.  Harris  even 
took  a  job  in  Ohio  and  sent  money 
home  to  help  care  for  the  children. 

In  1961,  the  Harris  Home  became  an 
agency  of  the  United  Way.  But  that 
was  only  $55,000,  and  though  it  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  stretched  in 
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every  way  possible,  the  children  had 
not  stopped  coming  to  the  house  and 
there  were  many  mouths  to  feed. 

In  1975.  a  close  friend  suggested  that 
she  take  the  United  Way  contribution 
and  use  it  for  matching  money  for 
title  XX  funds. 

For  so  long,  there  was  no  base  for  fi- 
nancial support.  No  one  church,  no 
one  club,  no  single  benefactor.  Yet 
this  kindly  lady  gave  credit  to  the 
community:  "When  the  people  were 
informed,  they  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  seeing  that  these  children  were  pro- 
vided a  home,"  Mrs.  Harris  said. 

But  it  isn't  hard  to  see  who  had  the 
day-to-day  responsibility  of  putting 
food  on  the  table.  There  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  times  when  all  she 
got  was  a  pat  on  the  head. 

For  more  than  20  years,  she  had 
taken  care  of  scores  of  children  with- 
out asking  the  State  legislature  for  a 
dime. 

When  her  caring  did  reach  the  State 
capitol,  she  was  given  $125,000  to  help 
build  a  new  facility  for  the  children. 
Gov.  George  Wallace  paid  tribute  to 
her  humanitarian  work  by  declaring 
January  16.  1978,  as  Chessie  Harris 
Day  in  Alabama. 

It  is  my  belief  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
deserve  national  recognition  for  their 
unselfish  labors.  It  is  good  to  know  of 
their  acclaim  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Seventh-day  Adventists. 

After  her  third  heart  attack,  Mrs. 
Harris  has  retired  as  director  of  the 
Harris  Home.  Mrs.  Barbara  Lloyd  is 
now  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  22-member  staff,  which  includes  a 
teacher  and  teacher  aid. 

We  do,  indeed,  have  another  candi- 
date for  "First  Lady  of  Courage"  and 
"Miracle  Worker",  as  well  as  a  candi- 
date for  "Mother  of  the  Century". 

If  one  feels  like  saying,  "God  bless 
you,  Mrs  Harris,"  there  is  no  need. 
Mrs.  Harris  has  been  blessed. 
Mrs.  Harris  is  a  blessing.* 


JOBLESS  BENEFITS  CRITICAL  TO 
ALLEGANY,  GARRETT,  AND 
WASHINGTON  COUNTIES  IN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 


OF  MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 


•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics— July  1983— 
Maryland  has  a  State  unemployment 
rate  of  6.3  percent,  among  the  10 
lowest  in  the  country.  From  a  compar- 
ative standpoint,  in  my  district,  Alle- 
gany County  has  11.8  percent.  Garrett 
has  14.3  percent,  and  Washington  has 
11.9  percent.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  most  recent  plant  closings  of 
Fairchild.  Celanese.  and  Mettiki  Coal 
Mine  so  the  unemployment  rate  for 
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this  tricounty  area  must  be  at  15  per- 
cent. 

I  supported  H.R.  3929-the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982— and  am  particularly  pleased 
that  our  bill  included  the  reach-back 
benefits  provision.  This  provision  as- 
sists individuals  who  have  exhausted 
or  are  receiving  FSC  benefits  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  Our  bill  also  included  a 
required  Department  of  Labor  study, 
due  next  April,  on  the  feasibility  of 
targeting  benefits  to  sub-State  areas. 
The  exchange  of  this  information  with 
the  States  should  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial. In  fact,  it  is  the  desire  of  many 
State  legislators  that  Maryland  will 
call  a  special  session  and  deal  with  this 
problem  immediately. 

Prompt  action  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level  is  required.  I  agree  with  the 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post 
that  these  "are  not  trivial  concerns" 
and  deserve  the  highest  priority  from 
the  Congress  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  those  "who  have  suffered  most 
from  the  recent  deep  recession." 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees and  also  advocate  a  strong 
stance  by  the  House  conferees  in  sup- 
port of  our  version,  particularly  the 
reach-back  benefits  provision. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  6.  19831 

Jobless  Benefits  in  Danger 
Unless  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
able  to  resolve  their  differences  quickly, 
thousands  of  jobless  workers  around  the 
country  will  have  their  unemployment  ben- 
efits aijruptly  terminated.  These  are  work- 
ers who  have  used  up  all  their  regular  un- 
emplojTnent  benefits  and  have  been  receiv- 
ing special  federal  benefits  under  a  law  that 
expired  last  Friday. 

Both  houses  recognize  the  need  to  extend 
the  temporary  federal  benefit  program  until 
more  permanent  reforms  can  be  made.  Be- 
cause of  changes  made  in  1981.  extra  state 
benefits  are  being  paid  in  only  two  states 
while  total  unemployment  remains  at 
record  levels.  But  the  House  wants  to  pro- 
vide somewhat  more  generous  benefits— es- 
pecially for  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  many  months.  It  is  also  rightly 
concerned  that  the  so-called  insured  unem- 
ployment rate,  which  now  determines  how 
long  extra  benefits  are  paid  in  each  state, 
has  been  behaving  in  mysterious  ways.  Not 
only  is  the  gap  between  insured  unemployed 
and  total  unemployment  abnormally  high, 
but  some  states  with  lower  total  unemploy- 
ment now  measure  higher  insured  rates 
than  other  states  that  are  in  more  serious 
labor  market  trouble.  To  make  the  system 
fairer,  the  House  would  count  total  unem- 
ployment in  determining  state  benefit  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Senate,  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  administration,  wants  to  keep  cosU 
much  lower— primarily  by  denying  extra 
benefits  to  the  long-term  jobless  who  have 
already  used  up  their  previous  benefits.  It 
also  wants  to  renew  the  federal  program 
long  enough  to  delay  reconsidering  this  po- 
litically tricky  issue  until  after  the  next 
election.  And  the  Senate  is  also  concerned 
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Mr.   Speaker,   de- 
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To  foster  and  exploit  local  conflicts 
that  will  disrupt  the  regional  stability 
necessary  to  the  West  and  to  peace; 

To  deprive  the  West  of  essential  eco- 
nomic resources; 

To  attain  a  powerful  Soviet  presence 
in  the  area;  and 

To  dislodge  America  from  its  posi- 
tion there  eventually— with  all  the  de- 
stabilizing political  and  strategic  con- 
sequences such  a  loss  would  entail  for 
America  throughout  the  world. 

Syria  has  become  the  linchpin  of 
these  overall  Soviet  strategic  interests. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  such  an  exten- 
sive involvement  with  a  major  power 
in  the  regional  heartland  since  the  So- 
viets were  ejected  from  Egypt  in  1972. 
for  until  now  the  Soviet  connection 
has  been  with  peripheral  states  like 
Ethiopia.  Libya,  Yemen,  and  Aden. 

A  measure  of  the  importance 
Moscow  attaches  to  this  strategic  co- 
operation is  the  extent  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary supply  to  Syria— which  long  ante- 
dates the  1982  Lebanon  war,  having 
begun  in  the  1970's,  and  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  1980  friendship  treaty. 

Thus  the  decision  to  speed  up  the 
enormous  reinforcement  of  Syria's 
armed  might  did  not  stem  simply  from 
the  need  to  replenish  the  heavy  losses 
of  military  hardware  sustained  by 
Syria  last  year.  The  heavy  rearma- 
ment of  Syria— valued  at  $2  billion- 
was  dictated  by  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
global-regional  strategic  purposes. 

The  military  equipment  includes  the 
most  sophisticated  tanks  and  planes 
and  the  most  advanced  antiaircraft 
missiles— (SAM-5)— in  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal, a  type  never  before  deployed  out- 
side Soviet  territory.  Two  new  ar- 
mored divisions  have  been  equipped, 
and  the  Syrian  port  of  Tartus  has 
become  a  Soviet  naval  base  providing 
support  for  Soviet  submarines  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Heavy  ar- 
mored and  artillery  equipment  has 
been  stockpiled  for  potential  use  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  Soviets  were  alarmed  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  Israeli  forces  de- 
stroyed the  Soviet  equipment  in 
Syrian  hands  in  Lebanon,  and  since 
Soviet  military  doctrine  calls  for  domi- 
nance in  air  battle,  the  Syrian  air  de- 
fense was  taken  out  of  Syrian  hands. 
Some  5,000-6.000  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel now  operate  and  guard  the  ad- 
vanced equipment,  especially  the  mis- 
siles. 

The  Soviet  missiles  are  a  potent 
threat  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  NATO 
as  well. 

The  150-mile  range  of  the  SAM-5's  is 
sufficient  to  cover  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv.  Prom  their  northernmost  sites, 
they  can  reach  NATO  bases  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  main 
NATO  base  at  Incyrlike  in  eastern 
Turkey. 

An  interlocking  electronic  satellite 
communications  and  control  system, 
involving  six  different  types  of  mis- 
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siles,  can  link  Damascus,  via  Soviet 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  a  relay 
station  at  Baku  in  the  Caucuses,  to 
Soviet  air  defense  headquarters  in 
Moscow. 

Thus,  this  complex,  comprehensive 
and  advanced  Soviet  presence  in  Syria 
is  aimed  not  only  at  undermining  the 
deterrence  potential  of  Israel— which 
has  been  a  unique  barrier  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  Mideast  proxies— but  at 
threatening  Western  naval  and  air  ma- 
neuverability in  the  strategically  vital 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Syria  also  plays  an  influential  role, 
comparable  in  some  important  re- 
spects to  that  of  Cuba,  as  an  ideologi- 
cal and  political  ally  in  the  Soviet 
global  strategy.  Syria  has  made  useful 
connections  with  the  Marxist-Leninist 
regimes  in  Nicaragua  and  North 
Korea. 

In  the  Middle  East,  it  maintains 
close  ties  with  the  pro-Soviet  regimes 
in  Ethiopia.  Libya,  North  Yemen,  and 
Aden.  It  is  also  deeply  involved  with 
the  main  terrorist  groups  seeking  to 
subvert  and  overthrow  pro-Western 
governments  in  Oman  and  Somali:  the 
Soviet-supported  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Oman  and  the 
Soviet-backed  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Somali. 

Syria  is  also  an  important  interme- 
diary on  an  ongoing  basis  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Iran. 

THE  SYRIAN  REGIME 

Syria's  ideological  and  political  af- 
finity with  the  U.S.S.R.  has  facilitated 
a  Soviet  penetration  that  goes  well 
beyond  the  military.  It  operates  on 
many  levels  of  Syrian  life— economic, 
agricultural,  commercial,  scientific, 
cultural,  et  cetera. 

But  whatever  the  paramount  Soviet 
interest  is  in  this  alliance,  it  also, 
serves  Syria's  fundamental  regional 
objectives  as  well.  The  effective  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union  is  enabling 
Syria  to  consolidate  its  leadership  role 
in  the  Arab  world,  as  the  most  power- 
ful state  in  the  region.  It  can  thus  take 
the  lead  in  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel,  in  intimidating  Saudi  Arabia, 
overshadowing  Iraq,  and  extending  its 
hegemony  in  Lebanon  and,  potential- 
ly, in  Jordan. 

For  many  years  after  it  attained  in- 
dependence in  1946.  Syria  was  marked 
by  instability,  purges,  assassinations 
and  coups.  This  fragility  led  to  the 
intervention  of  the  military,  culminat- 
ing in  the  1963  coup  that  brought  the 
Ba'ath  party  to  power. 

In  Ba'ath  ideology.  Western  ideas  of 
nationalism  and  socialism,  pan-Arabist 
notions  of  Greater  Syria  and  Islamic 
traditionalism  mingled  uneasily. 
Ba'athist  rule  is  based  on  an  alliance 
of  the  military  with  the  party  organi- 
zation, exemplified  by  President 
Assad,  who  is  both  supreme  command- 
er of  the  armed  forces  and  head  of  the 
party  and  state. 
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The  country  is  80  percent  Muslim, 
divided  by  hostility  beween  the  Sunni 
majority  and  the  Shia  minority,  and  it 
also  has  many  minority  groups:  a  host 
of  Christian  sects;  and  remnants  of  an- 
cient peoples  like  the  Kurds,  Armeni- 
ans, Chaldeans,  and  Jews. 

The  regime  is  run  by  a  coterie  of 
military  officers  headed  by  Assad  and 
his  brother,  trusted  members  of  the 
small  Alawite  community.  The 
Alawites,  though  Muslim,  are  neither 
Sunni  nor  Shia,  and  are  distrusted  by 
both.  The  regime  has  failed  to  recon- 
cile the  riven  society's  conflicting  seg- 
ments and  interests,  and  rules  by  re- 
pression. 

No  more  gruesome  instance  exists 
than  the  February  1982  massacre  of 
up  to  25,000  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Hama.  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  scores  of  mosques  and  syna- 
gogues—in retaliation  for  a  small  up- 
rising of  Muslim  extremists  there. 
This  slaughter  was  nearly  matched  by 
the  Syrian  assault  on  PLO  strongholds 
in  Lebanon  in  1976,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  Palestinian  Arabs  were  killed, 
and  by  murderous  attacks  upon  Leba- 
nese Christians  since  then. 

The  only  basis  for  unity  at  home— 
and  for  its  expanding  power  role  in 
the  Arab  world— is  its  bellicose  stance 
against  Israel.  Moreover.  Damascus 
has  always  asserted  its  right  to  at  least 
hegemony  over  a  large  slice  of  Leba- 
non. Syrian  leaders  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  "Syria  and  Lebanon  are 
one  country,"  and  have  made  no  secret 
of  their  wish  to  annex  it.  Damascus 
has  never  accepted  an  independent 
Lebanon,  does  not  recognize  its  legiti- 
macy, and  has  never  had  an  ambassa- 
dor in  Beirut. 

Though  Syria  entered  the  country  in 
1976  at  the  behest  of  then-President 
Suleiman  Franjieh.  it  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  bow  to  current  President 
Gemayel's  desire  that  it  withdraw,  and 
it  has  ignored  the  Arab  League's  refus- 
al last  year  to  renew  its  peacekeeping 
mandate.  It  has,  moreover,  sponsored 
a  full-scale  rebellion  in  PLO  ranks,  in 
order  to  transform  it  into  a  totally 
subservient  instrument  of  Syrian 
policy  objectives  in  Lebanon  and 
against  Israel. 

There  remain  reasons,  nevertheless, 
to  hope  that  in  time  Syria  might 
soften  its  intransigence,  if  only  for 
pragmatic  ends.  The  uncomfortable 
proximity  of  Israeli  forces  in  the 
Bekaa  Valley,  less  than  20  miles  from 
Damascus,  might  well  be  an  effective 
inducement  for  Syria  to  pull  out  even- 
tually. And.  with  patient  prodding 
from  the  West  and  with  quiet  resist- 
ance to  its  unrealistic  expectations, 
Syria  might  well  come  to  accept  the 
facts  on  the  ground  realistically,  and 
recognize  Lebanon's  independence  and 
its  neutrality  in  Syria's  campaign 
against  Israel. 

What  is  required  is  perseverance,  re- 
fusal to  be  intimidated,  and  resolve  in 
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the   West    to    understand   and   resist 
Soviet-Syrian  encroachment.* 


THE      CABLE      TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1983 
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man  Wirth  over  the  weeks  ahead  to 
produce  a  viable  substitute  or  amend- 
ment package  that  makes  this  legisla- 
tion more  equitable,  technically  im- 
proved, and  sound  policy  for  cities, 
cable  companies,  and  consumers.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Cable  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1983.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  make  clear  my  rationale  for 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill,  in  cur- 
rent form,  is  perfect  or  even  near  per- 
fect. I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is 
much  better  than  S.  66,  its  counter- 
part which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
It  represents  a  positive  and  sincere 
effort  to  reach  agreement  on  many  of 
the  most  important  points  dividing 
cities  and  the  cable  systems.  I  think 
that  this  agreement  remains  incom- 
plete, and  my  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill  indicates  my  willingness  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  process  of  improving 
and  finishing  the  legislation. 

The  bill  does  contain  important  pro- 
visions to  improve  the  status  quo  for 
cities  and  their  residents.  Notably,  it 
gives  affirmative  and  clear  authority 
to  cities  to  grant  and  regulate  cable 
franchises.  This  authority  had  been 
called  in  question  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Boulder  decision.  Thus, 
cities  can  be  assured  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  danger  of  being  completely 
stripped  of  all  of  their  power  over 
cable  operators,  as  they  are  now. 

This  bill  makes  progress  over  S.  66 
on  the  diversity  and  supply  of  infor- 
mation issue.  It  provides  for  concrete 
standards  for  commercial  leased 
access.  It  further  safeguards  existing 
and  planned  uses  for  public,  educa- 
tional, and  governmental  access.  It 
provides  for  a  citizen  right  to  cable, 
and  removes  landlords  as  a  roadblock 
to  the  availablity  of  information  of 
millions  of  American  homes.  All  of 
these  provisions  need  work;  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  to  demonstrate  my 
eagerness  to  work  to  improve  and  re- 
fines these  stipulations. 

Renewal  expectancy  remains  a  diffi- 
cult and  contentious  subject.  I  under- 
stand the  anxieties  of  many  cities  over 
this  subject.  But  the  allowance  for 
city-demanded  system  upgrades  and 
channel-capacity  increases  goes  a  long 
way  toward  dealing  with  this  problem 
for  older  systems  especially.  This  sec- 
tion too  needs  improvement,  but  the 
bill  introduced  today  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  have  seen  better  bills  in  my  work 
in  Congress.  But  I  have  seen  worse 
too— and  closest  to  home,  I  have  seen 
S.  66  and  have  concluded  that  this  bill 
is  a  better  one.  I  will  work  with  Chair- 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  COLLAT- 
ERAL CORPORATION  CHARTER 
ACT 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Strategic  Materials  Collateral  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act.  It  is  a  bill  offered 
to  give  the  additional  flexibility  re- 
quired to  move  more  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  through 
a  secured  credit  mechanism.  Before  I 
explain  the  specific  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  circum- 
stances which  prompted  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  are  improving,  the 
world  debt  situation  is  having  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  exports.  Countries 
with  high,  long-term  debt  are  finding 
commercial  banks  throughout  the 
world  unwilling  to  extend  additional 
short-term  credit,  which  is  necessary 
to  finance  needed  imports.  Trade  sta- 
tistics clearly  indicate  this  choking  of 
imports  for  the  high-debt  countries— 
in  the  first  7  months  of  1983,  total 
U.S.  exports  to  Brazil.  Argentina. 
Chile,  Mexico.  Peru,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  Nigeria,  and  Zaire  de- 
creased 34.8  percent  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  for 
this  year  are  forecast  at  $34.5  billion,  a 
12-percent  decrease  over  last  year. 
This  is  also  over  $9  billion  below  the 
record  high  of  $43.8  billion  in  1981.  Of 
the  10  high-debt  countries  mentioned 
above,  7  (Brazil,  Indonesia,  Mexico,  Ni- 
geria, Peru,  Zaire  and  Venezuela)  have 
also  shown  dramatic  decreases  in  agri- 
cultural purchases  from  the  United 
States  in  the  last  year. 

Recent  efforts  to  circumvent  the 
problems  of  unsecured  credit  and  to 
otherwise  stimulate  agricultural  ship- 
ments have  included  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  U.S.  Government  barter  pro- 
gram which  was  so  active  between 
1950  and  1973.  Under  this  program 
over  $1.7  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products  was  swapped  for  some  60 
strategic  and  critical  materials  from  50 
countries.  However,  as  the  Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts diminished  and  commercial  sales 
expanded,  the  appeal  of  barter  evapo- 
rated. The  situation  is  changed  now 
with  commercial  export  sales  decreas- 
ing, the  Government  owning  over  $3 
billion  in  surplus  dairy  products,  and 
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$10.3  billion  deficit  in  the 
lefense  stockpile, 
ast  18  months,  two  barter  ar- 
have  been  negotiated  in- 
,he    exchange    of    Jamaican 
U.S.  dairy  products.  How- 
process  to  arrange  these  two 
not  easy— both  required  ex- 
by    the    President, 
now  20  bills  pending  in  this 
which  are  aimed  at  updating 
the  laws  under  which  a 
-affiliated,  barter  program 
I   am   confident   that 
will  be  made  in  enacting  the 
;hanges  of  the  barter  laws. 

I    am    introducing    goes 
he   existing   barter   laws.   It 
the    storage    of    materials 
the  national  defense  stock- 
cojllateral  for  the  export  of  U.S. 
products.   Currently,   the 
defense   stockpile  purchases 
ly  hampered  by  the  size  of 
appropriation  of  $120  mil- 
the  same  time,  many  of  the 
required  for  the  national  de- 
are  available  primarily 
sources.    For   example, 
-82  our  import  dependency 
94   percent   for  bauxite;   73 
for    nickel;    85    percent    for 
and  100  percent  for  colum- 
qi^inidine,   and   rubber.   Under 
foreign  nations  could  trans- 
specified  for  the  nation- 
stockpile    to    the    United 
storage  and  be  issued  a  ne- 
warehouse  receipt  for  these 
An  American  bank  will  then 
warehouse  receipt  as  collat- 
agricultural   purchases.   The 
receipt  which  the  Strategic 
Collateral       Corporation 
specify  that  in  the  event  of 
emergency  or  proposed  with- 
the  material  from  storage. 
Government  has  the  right  to 
the    material     at     current 
)rice.  Further,  the  bill  speci- 
this  new  corporation  will  be 
will  not  sap  taxpayer  funds, 
er,  as  my  interest  in  easing 
that  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
4nd  food  importers  in  develop- 
has   expanded.   I   have 
several  bankers  involved  in 
trade     finance.     These 
assure  me  that  this  proposal 
with   benefits   to   the   U.S. 
j^orts  and  food-importing  na- 
also  appeals  to  potential  ex- 
strategic  materials  in  devel- 
c6untries  who   prefer   a  ware- 
rqceipt  offered  by  a  government 
ther  than  a  commercial  inter- 
additionally,  the  national  de- 
stt)ckpile  will  have  the  comfort 
that  strategic  materials  are 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a 
emergency  while,  at  the  same 
appropriations    are    neces- 
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HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  authorizes 
for  study  the  Pony  Express  Trail  as  a 
national  historic  trail.  The  Pony  Ex- 
press fast  mail  relay  system  constitut- 
ed a  crucial  turning  point  for  western 
expansion  and  development.  The  route 
followed  by  the  Pony  Express  repre- 
sents an  episode  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry that  is  worthy  of  this  special  recog- 
nition. 

The  Pony  Express  Trail  ran  between 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.— the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  railroads  in  1860— and  ex- 
tended to  Sacramento.  Calif.,  for  a 
total  distance  of  about  2,000  miles. 
Upon  arrival  in  Sacramento,  the  let- 
ters and  important  dispatches  were 
taken  by  steamer  to  anxious  recipients 
in  San  Francisco.  The  route  left  Mis- 
souri and  followed  the  well-traversed 
Oregon  Trail  through  Kansas  and 
along  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska. 
Before  leaving  Nebraska,  the  route 
dipped  south  into  Julesburg.  Colo., 
then  headed  north  into  South  Pass. 
Wyo.  At  Fort  Bridger.  Wyo.,  the  Pony 
Express  Trail  left  the  emigrant  trail 
and  swung  south  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  before  running  due  west  across 
the  salt  desert  and  Badlands  of 
Nevada,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, and  down  into  Sacramento. 

Pony  Express  service  began  on  April 
3,  1860,  and  continued  until  October 
24,  1861,  when  the  first  transcontinen- 
tal telegraph  line  was  completed. 
During  the  Pony's  18  months  of  glory, 
318  runs  were  made  each  way  for  a 
total  of  approximately  600,000  miles. 
The  mail  was  lost  only  once. 

This  perilous  venture  was  conceived 
and  operated  by  the  freighting  and 
stageline  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  & 
Waddel.  Important  promotional  sup- 
port was  provided  by  California  Sena- 
tor William  M.  Gwin.  These  pioneers 
of  transportation  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  superior  feasibility  of  a  cen- 
tral overland  mail  route  over  the  exist- 
ing circuitous  2,800-mile  southern 
route  followed  by  the  Overland  Mail 
Stagecoach  Co.  The  three  entrepre- 
neurs hoped  to  secure  lucrative  mail 
contracts  as  a  result  of  this  service. 

The  fearless  riders  who  galloped 
along  the  route  day  and  night  through 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  adversity  de- 
serve highest  praise.  Mail  was  carried 
in  rainproof  leather  pouches  or  mochi- 
las  strapped  to  the  front  and  back  of 
the  saddle.  Each  man  rode  about  75 
miles  at  full  speed,  stopping  only  to 
transfer  to  fresh  ponies  at  manned 
relay  stations  located  at  intervals  of  10 
to  15  miles.  The  heroics  of  these 
young  horsemen,  who  averaged  ap- 
proximately 19  years  of  age.  are  well 
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documented  and  inspired  great  Ameri- 
can artists  including  painter  Frederick 
Remington  and  author  Mark  Twain. 

Although  the  Pony  Express  was  a  fi- 
nancial disaster  for  its  proponents,  it 
proved  that  correspondence  could  be 
delivered  in  8  to  12  days  over  the  cen- 
tral route.  Like  the  transcontinental 
telegraph  and  railroad  which  succeed- 
ed it.  the  Pony  Express  provided  an 
improved  communications  link  be- 
tween the  widely  separated  eastern 
and  western  segments  of  the  country. 
It  heightened  the  demand  for  expedi- 
ent transcontinental  linkage  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  Civil  War.  In  fact,  the 
fastest  time  recorded  by  the  Pony  Ex- 
press occurred  in  November  1860  when 
news  of  President  Lincoln's  election 
victory  was  carried  from  Fort  Kearny. 
Nebr..  to  Fort  Churchill.  Nev..  in  6 
days.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Pony  Express  route  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  interstate  highways  and 
airplane  flight  paths  of  today. 

Finally,  the  Pony  Express  is  a  cul- 
tural record  that  embodies  the  finest 
American  qualities  of  private  enter- 
prise, fortitude,  courage,  teamwork, 
and  commitment  to  excellence.  Just 
last  May.  members  of  the  National 
Pony  Express  Association,  headquar- 
tered in  Pollock  Pines.  Calif.,  were 
pressed  into  actual  pony  express  serv- 
ice to  deliver  the  mail  following  a  mas- 
sive landslide  on  Highway  50.  Plainly, 
the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  the  original 
Pony  Express  live  on. 

Specifically,  my  bill  simply  provides 
for  a  long-overdue  study  of  the  Pony 
Express  Trail  under  the  National 
Trails  System  Act.  Such  studies  are 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.* 


IMPROVING  OUR  FOOD  SAFETY 
LAWS  THROUGH  MODERNIZA- 
TION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

m  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  legislative  forum  in 
which  we  can  appropriately  discuss 
the  need  to  modernize  our  food  safety 
laws  to  insure  that  America's  food 
supply  remains  the  safest  in  the  world. 
This  legislation,  "The  Food  Safety 
Modernization  Act  of  1983."  is  a  bipar- 
tisan attempt  to  provide  a  scientific 
and  technological  basis  for  improve- 
ment in  our  food  safety  regulatory 
system— a  system  which,  without  fur- 
ther attention,  runs  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing outdated  and  incapable  of  allowing 
proper  regulatory  responses  to 
changes  in  pertinent  scientific  ad- 
vances and  information.  An  identical 
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bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Orrin  Hatch. 

This  legislation  can  provide  the 
"ounce  of  prevention"  that  can  allow 
the  Congress  to  avoid  a  "pound  of 
cure"  for  future  food  safety  problems. 

Our  present  food  safety  statutes 
contain  what  is  known  as  the  Delaney 
clause  which  provides  that  no  food  ad- 
ditive shall  be  deemed  safe  if  it  is 
found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested 
by  humans  or  animals.  In  other  words, 
it  provides  for  zero  risk  as  the  basis  for 
food  safety  regulations.  The  Delaney 
clause  is  now  more  than  20  years  old 
and  is  still  on  the  books.  However,  the 
modern  capability  of  science  to  detect 
substances  in  food  in  the  parts  per  bil- 
lion or  trillion  range  thus  permits  de- 
tection of  carcinogens  in  food  at  levels 
so  low  that  they  may  not  present  a  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  need  to  begin 
deliberations  on  what  changes  are 
needed  in  our  food  safety  laws  to 
enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  current 
scientific  technology. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  have  con- 
firmed the  need  for  major  legislation 
to  establish  an  up-to-date,  workable 
food  safety  policy  that  effectively  will 
regulate  cancer-causing  food  additives 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
continuation  of  ample  and  safe 
amounts  of  food.  In  an  overview  of  its 
past  studies  released  by  the  GAO  only 
last  month,  this  watchdog  agency 
again  confirmed  that  improvements 
could  be  made  in  both  the  authorizing 
legislation  and  in  program  administra- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
start  talking  about  where  we  go  from 
here.  It  is  a  propitious  time  to  take  up 
this  matter— a  time  when  no  particu- 
lar food  additive  question,  such  as  the 
very  emotional  nitrite  question  of 
recent  years,  is  at  issue.  In  this  setting, 
food  safety  reform  legislation  is  not  a 
squeaky  wheel  looking  for  political 
grease.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  move  for- 
ward in  considering  all  of  the  complex 
issues  involved  in  food  safety. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  accompanying  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  "The  Food  Safety  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1983."  I  earnestly  so- 
licit your  support  in  this  important 
task. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  "Food 

Safety  Modernization  Act  of  1983" 

i.  introduction 

The  "Pood  Safety  Modernization  Act  of 
1983"  (the  "PSMA")  contains  several  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  the  food  safety  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (the  "FDC  Act")  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(the  "FMI  Act"),  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  (the  "PPI  Act")  and  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (the  "EPI  Act").  The  FSMA 
is  a  successor  to,  and  is  evolved  from,  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Congress  in  recent 
years,  notably  S.  1442  and  H.R.  5491.  each 
of  which  was  introduced  during  the  97th 
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Congress.  The  provisions  of  the  PSMA  are 
derived  not  only  from  these  prior  bills,  but 
from  the  three  days  of  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  food  safety  law  and  policy  held 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  June  8-10.  1983. 

At  those  hearings,  testimony  was  received 
from  witnesses  representing  diverse  inter- 
ests and  perspectives,  including  those  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  ("FDA")  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
( "USDA"),  prestigious  scientists,  and  indus- 
try and  consumer  groups.  It  was  the  clear 
consensus  of  those  witnesses  that  the  cur- 
rent law  is  basically  sound  and  has  worked 
well  to  ensure  that  the  American  food 
supply  is  safe.  Many  of  those  witnesses  also 
testified,  however,  that  current  food  safety 
law  does  not  conform  to  current  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge  and  capabili- 
ties, does  not  permit  the  FDA  and  USDA  to 
consider  all  pertinent  scientific  information 
in  making  food  safety  regulatory  decisions 
and  does  not  give  FDA  and  USDA  sufficient 
flexibility  to  develop  appropriate  regulatory 
responses  to  all  food  safety  issues  which 
arise.  The  FSMA  addresses  these  problems 
while  also  retaining  the  basic  structure  and 
requirements  of  the  current  laws,  laws 
which  have  ensured  that  the  American  food 
supply  is  the  safest  in  the  world. 

The  FSMA  consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I 
contains  amendments  to  several  specific 
provisions  of  the  FDC  Act  relating  to  food 
additives,  color  additives,  new  animal  drugs 
and  contaminants  of  food,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions which  would  affect  food  safety  deci- 
sions generally.  Title  II  contains  conforming 
amendments  to  the  FMI  Act,  PPI  Act  and 
EPA  Act,  each  of  which  is  enforced  by  the 
USDA,  and  several  changes  to  those  laws  in- 
tended to  further  ensure  consistency  be- 
tween the  policies  and  requirements  im- 
posed by  FDA  and  USDA.  Title  III  specifies 
the  effective  date  of  the  FSMA.  Each  of  the 
changes  to  current  law  which  would  be 
made  by  the  FSMA  are  described  below. 

II.  DEFINITION  OF  "SAFE" 

One  of  the  central  concepts  of  the  FDC 
Act— a  concept  which  is  not  altered  by  the 
FSMA— is  the  requirement  that  substances 
used  to  produce,  process,  package,  hold,  or 
otherwise  affect  food  (i.e.,  substances  de- 
fined under  the  law  as  food  additives,  color 
additives,  pesticide  residues,  and  residues  of 
new  animal  drugs)  be  demonstrated  to  be 
"safe"  before  use.  A  manufacturer  or  food 
processor  who  wants  to  use  a  substance  in 
food  is  now  required  to  provide  to  FDA  all 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  data  needed 
to  prove  that  the  substance  is  safe.  This  re- 
quirement is  not  altered  by  the  FSMA. 

These  requirements  have  their  origins  in 
the  Food  Additive  Amendment  of  1958  (the 
food  additive  provisions  of  the  FDC  Act 
have  not  been  revised  since  then)  and  have 
been  extended  to  color  additives,  pesticide 
residues  and  residues  of  new  animal  drugs. 
Although  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
of  1958  required,  for  the  first  time,  that 
"food  additives. "  as  defined  in  section  201(s) 
of  the  FDC  Act,  21  U.S.C.  I  321(s),  be  shown 
to  be  "safe"  the  Amendment  did  not  define 
the  term.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Amendment,  however,  reflects  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  1958  that  "safe"  re- 
quired the  proponent  of  use  of  an  additive 
to  demonstrate,  by  competent  scientific  evi- 
dence, to  a  "reasonable  certainty, "  that  "no 
harm"  would  occur  from  use  of  the  additive. 
This  'definition"  has  been  incorporated  in 
FDA  regulations  and  has  guided  food  safety 
decisions  by  FDA  for  twenty-five  years. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  legislative  history  of 
the  1958  Amendment  (and  subsequently 
amendments  related  to  other  types  of  food 
constituents)  that  a  policy  of  "zero  risk" 
was  not  intended  by  the  Congress:  indeed, 
such  a  policy  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  implement.  In  recent  years,  sci- 
ence has  provided  ever  more  exquisite  ana- 
lytical techniques  and  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated techniques  to  identify,  assess,  and 
quantify  potential  risks.  FDA  has  attempted 
to  adapt  its  regulatory  policies  to  these 
changes  in  scientific  capability.  Current  sci- 
entific capability  enables  us  to  identify  po- 
tential risks  throughout  the  food  supply 
(e.g.,  we  can  detect  substances  in  food  at 
parts  per  trillion).  Scientific  capability  also 
enables  us  to  determine  the  upper  l)oundary 
of  these  potential  risks  and  thus  to  identify 
those  which  may  pose  public  health  con- 
cerns. The  absence  of  a  definition  of  "safe" 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  FDA 
to  apply  consistently  appropriate  regulatory 
policies  which  distinguish  between  trivial 
risks  and  those  which  warrant  concern.  The 
FSMA  would  add  a  definition  of  "safe"  to 
the  FDC  Act.  and,  in  so  doing,  ensure  that 
the  public  health  is  protected  from  those 
risks  in  food  which  are  not  demonstrated  to 
be  trivial. 

Under  section  101  of  the  FSMA.  section 
201(u)  of  the  FDC  Act  would  be  amended  to 
define  the  term  "safe"— as  it  applies  to  food 
additives,  color  additives,  residues  of  new 
animal  drugs,  and  pesticide  residues— as  "a 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  risks  of  a  sub- 
stance under  the  intended  conditions  of  use 
are  negligible."  This  definition  would  ac- 
complish several  objectives. 

First,  it  would  continue  the  requirement 
that  the  manufacturer  or  user  of  a  food  con- 
stituent, such  as  a  food  additive,  demon- 
strate safety  to  a  "reasonable  certainty." 
This  feature  of  the  new  definition  will 
ensure  that  the  scientific  evidence  needed  to 
demonstrate  safety  is  comprehensive  and  re- 
liable and  resolves  the  issues  pertinent  to 
the  safety  decision.  The  "reasonable  cer- 
tainty" language  is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach of  current  law.  but  by  making  the 
phrase  a  part  of  the  FDC  Act  (as  opposed  to 
its  presence  in  the  legislative  history)  its 
continued  viability  as  part  of  the  concept  of 
safety  will  be  preserved. 

Second,  the  benchmark  for  distinguishing 
substances  shown  to  be  "safe"  and  those 
that  have  not,  would  be  clarified.  Under  the 
definition,  a  substance  determined  to 
present  no  more  than  "negligible"  risks 
would  be  safe.  The  inclusion  of  a  standard 
of  "negligible"  risk  would  ensure  that  the 
public  health  is  fully  protected;  trivial  risks, 
that  is.  those  that  do  not  endanger  the 
public  health,  would  not  be  a  basis  for  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  substances  in  food.  With 
the  development  of  techniques  for  quantita- 
tive risk  assessment  and  the  greatly  en- 
hanced information  on,  and  understanding 
of,  the  toxicology  of  food  constituents,  dis- 
tinctions can  reasonably  and  appropriately 
be  made  between  the  risks,  if  any.  presented 
by  substances  in  food.  The  definition  would 
help  FDA  to  better  adapt  its  regulatory 
policies  to  distinguish  between  those  sub- 
stances which  may  present  public  health 
concerns  or  otherwise  warrant  attention 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  definition  would  thus  reaffirm  the  re- 
quirement for  persuasive  proof  of  the  safety 
of  food  constituents,  distinguish  between 
negligible  risks  and  those  of  public  health 
concern,  and  help  to  provide  for  food  safety 
regulatory  decisions  that  embody  consider- 
ation of.  and  reliance  on.  current  scientific 
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to  consider,  for  each  use  of  a  substance,  the 
risks  associated  with  using  the  substance 
and  the  risks  associated  with  limiting  or 
prohibiting  its  use.  Also,  the  FDA  would  be 
required  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
the  substance  on  such  factors  as  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food,  the  cost  and  availabil- 
ity of  food,  and  the  use  of  the  substance  for 
dietary  management  and  other  health-relat- 
ed purposes.  In  short,  decisions  on  the 
length  and  conditions  of  a  phaseout  would 
be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  numerous  fac- 
tors and  would  reflect  the  judgment  of  the 
Agency  as  to  how  best  to  implement  a  deci- 
sion to  ban  a  substance.  As  is  the  case  under 
the  FDA  Act  in  general,  the  Agency's  judg- 
ment about  the  risks  of  continued  use  of  a 
substance  would  be  an  important  element  of 
any  phaseout  decision. 

Finally,  the  FDA  would  be  permitted  to 
provide  for  the  continued  use  of  a  substance 
subject  to  a  phaseout  regulation  even  after 
a  practicable  substitute  is  available  only  if  it 
is  determined  by  FDA  that  the  public 
health  is  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  use 
of  more  than  one  substance  for  a  particular 
use  or  uses  (e.g..  FDA  might  conclude  that 
the  use  of  lower  levels  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances better  protects  the  public  health 
than  reliance  on  a  single  substance). 

IV.  DELANEY  CLAUSE 

An  important  feature  of  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Amendment  of  1958  is  the  inclusion  of 
a  special  provision  for  additives  shown  to 
induce  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  or  in 
man.  This  provision— the  Delaney  Clause- 
was  initially  applied  to  food  additives  and 
subsequently  extended  to  color  additives 
and  residues  of  new  animal  drugs.  (The 
FDA  Act  thus  contains  three  Delaney 
Clauses). 

Unlike  the  concept  of  general  safety  em- 
bodied in  the  1958  Amendments— that  is. 
the  "zero  risk  "  is  not  the  standard— the  De- 
laney Clauses  do  adopt  a  policy  of  zero  risk 
with  respect  to  substances  to  which  they 
apply.  The  "zero  risk"  approach  of  the  De- 
laney Clause  was  based  on  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  cancer  causation,  risk  as- 
sessment, toxicology,  and  analytical  chemis- 
try in  the  late  1950's.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved then  that  few  substances  would  be 
shown  to  induce  cancer  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals, that  essentially  all  substances  shown 
to  induce  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  pre- 
sented significant  risks  of  cancer  to  humans, 
and  that  all  animal  carcinogens  behaved  in 
the  same  way.  Also,  in  1958,  the  tools  to  dis- 
tinguish cancer-causing  substances  on  the 
basis  of  their  risks  under  the  intended  con- 
ditions of  human  use  did  not  exist.  Finally, 
analytical  techniques  could  only  detect  sub- 
stances in  the  parts  per  million  range, 
which  meant  that  low  levels  of  animal  car- 
cinogens in  food  went  undetected. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  Delaney 
Clause  was  first  enacted,  dramatic  changes 
have  occurred  with  respect  to  the  scientific 
and  technological  premises  underlying  the 
provision.  It  is  now  known,  for  example, 
that  of  the  numerous  substances  shown  to 
induce  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  (in  part 
because  of  more  and  better  testing  tech- 
niques) some  act  as  direct  carcinogens,  while 
others  act  indirectly  or  through  secondary 
means.  It  is  also  known  that  the  risks  to 
humans  from  substances  shown  to  induce 
cancer  in  animals  vary  greatly,  depending 
on  the  potency  of  the  substance,  its  mecha- 
nism of  action,  the  level  of  exposure,  and 
numerous  other  factors.  Techniques  of 
quantitative  risk  assessment  have  been  re- 
fined to  aid  in  distinguishing  substances  on 
the  basis  or  risk  to  humans  under  the  in- 
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tended  conditions  of  use.  The  need  to  distin- 
guish among  these  substances  on  the  basis 
of  risk  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  sensi- 
tivity of  analytical  methods,  which  detect 
trace  amounts  of  cancer-causing  substances 
throughout  the  food  supply. 

The  scientific  capability  now  exists  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  substances  which 
present  risks  of  public  health  significance 
and  those  which,  because  the  risk  is  so  small 
or  remote,  do  not.  Current  law  does  not, 
however,  permit  these  distinctions  to  be 
made  as  a  matter  of  regulatory  policy.  Reg- 
ulatory policy  under  a  revised  Delaney 
Clause  can  reflect  current  scientific  capa- 
bilities while  continuing  to  ensure  that  the 
public  health  is  protected. 

Under  section  103  of  the  FSMA,  each  of 
the  three  Delaney  Clauses  in  the  FDC  Act 
would  be  amended.  The  amendments  would 
not  alter  the  basic  concept  of  the  Clauses. 
The  amendments  would,  however,  provide 
for  judgments  about  the  risk  of  the  sub- 
stance to  humans  under  the  intended  condi- 
tions of  use  to  be  a  factor  in  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking. 

Under  the  revised  Delaney  Clauses,  a  sub- 
stance would  not  be  required  to  be  banned 
(or  could  be  approved)  if  the  proponent  of 
use  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  credible 
experimental  evidence,  that  the  risks  to 
humans  under  the  intended  conditions  of 
use  were  negligible.  This  standard  would  be 
consistent  with  current  science  and  with  the 
definition  of  safe  set  forth  in  section  101  of 
the  FSMA.  while  also  retaining  the  special 
provisions  of  current  law  for  dealing  with 
carcinogenic  substances. 

In  deciding  whether  a  substance  shown  to 
induce  cancer  presented  only  a  negligible 
risk  of  cancer,  the  FDA  would  consider  the 
evidence  (generally  based  on  studies  in  labo- 
ratory animals)  bearing  on  whether  the  sub- 
stance induces  cancer,  as  well  as  other  "sci- 
entifically adequate  experimental  evidence" 
on  such  matters  as  the  mechanism  of  acti.-^n 
and  metabolism  of  the  substance.  When 
FDA  determines  that  it  is  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate, quantitative  risk  assessments 
could  be  used  to  aid  in  evaluating  the  safety 
of  substances  under  the  Delaney  Clause. 
The  revised  Delaney  Clause  does  not  specify 
that  any  particular  weight  be  given  to  any 
single  component  of  the  scientific  inquiry, 
but  does  provide  for  all  pertinent  scientific 
evidence  to  be  considered  and  for  the  regu- 
latory decision  ultimately  to  be  based  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk,  if  any.  to  humans. 

The  Delaney  Clauses  for  food  and  color 
additives  (in  section  409  and  706  of  the  FDC 
Act)  would  also  be  revised  to  confirm  that 
the  Clause,  if  it  applies  at  all,  applies  to  the 
"additive  as  a  whole"  and  not  to  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  additive,  such  as  trace 
amounts  of  reaction  products  and  chemical 
impurities.  The  safety  of  the  constituents 
would  continue  to  be  determined  under  the 
general  safety  requirement  for  additives. 
This  clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  De- 
laney Clause  would  ensure  that  additives 
are  not  banned  because  of  the  presence  of 
trace  carcinogenic  constitutents  unless 
those  constituents  present  greater  than  neg- 
ligible risks. 

VI.  CONSIDERATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Under  section  409  of  the  FDC  Act.  21 
U.S.C.  i  348.  regulatory  decisions  on  food 
additives  are  based  primarily  on  scientific 
judgments  about  the  risks,  if  any,  presented 
by  the  additive.  Although  food  additives  are 
required  to  be  shown  to  be  functional,  that 
is.  to  achieve  the  technical  or  physical 
effect  for  which  their  use  is  intended,  the 
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FDC  Act  does  not  authorize  an  Inquiry  into 
the  "benefits"  of  the  additive.  The  Congress 
squarely  addressed  this  issue  in  1958,  and 
decided  then  not  to  interject  Into  the  regu- 
latory process,  a  consideration  better  left,  in 
most  instances,  to  the  marketplace.  The  cri- 
teria for  food  additive  decisionmaking  has 
thus  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  additive 
on  the  public  health. 

There  exists  a  circumstance,  however,  in 
which  current  law  excludes  from  consider- 
ation matters  pertinent  to  tlie  public 
health.  This  circumstance,  illustrated  by 
such  diverse  substances  as  the  antioxidant 
BHA,  the  sweetener  saccharin,  and  the  pre- 
servative nitrites,  occurs  when  an  additive 
with  a  substantial  history  of  use  and  no 
practicable  substitute,  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  a  safety  assessment 
alone.  Under  current  law,  FDA  could  not,  in 
such  a  circumstance,  consider  the  health-re- 
lated benefits  of  the  additive  before  decid- 
ing what  action  to  take.  It  is  thus  possible 
under  current  law,  for  FDA  to  be  required 
to  ban  a  long-used  and  unique  additive  even 
though,  on  balance,  the  public  health  would 
be  better  served  by  continued  use  of  the  ad- 
ditive. 

Section  104  of  the  FSMA  would  correct 
this  deficiency  in  current  law  by  authorizing 
FDA  to  consider  the  benefits  to  human 
health  from  a  long-used  additive  with  no 
practicable  substitute  before  prohibiting  its 
use  on  the  basis  of  the  risks  to  human 
health  presented  by  the  additive.  The  provi- 
sion would  permit  continued  use  of  an  addi- 
tive if,  after  considering  such  benefits  to 
human  health  as  the  effects  of  its  use  on 
the  "nutritional  value  and  availability  of 
food,"  "uses  for  dietary  management,  and 
other  health-related  purposes,"  the  risks  to 
human  health  were  found  to  be  acceptable. 
The  authority  to  consider  benefits  under 
section  104  of  the  FSMA  is  appropriately 
limited  in  several  ways.  First,  the  provision 
authorizes  the  consideration  of  health-relat- 
ed benefits  only  and  thereby  retains  the 
twenty-five  year  old  concept  of  food  additive 
regulation  that  places  protection  of  the 
public  health  at  the  center  of  FDA's  respon- 
sibilities. The  provision  authorizes  consider- 
ation of  health  benefits  from  a  broad  per- 
spective, but  does  not  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration under  any  circumstances  of  non- 
health-related  benefits. 

Second,  benefits  would  be  considered  only 
for  food  additives  (and  not  for  color  addi- 
tives), and  then  only  for  those  food  addi- 
tives which  have  a  substantial  history  of  use 
and  for  which  there  are  no  practicable  sub- 
stitutes. This  limitation  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  consideration  of  benefits  will  occur 
only  in  those  situations  in  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  adequate  evidence  bearing  on 
the  benefits,  and  not  simply  speculation 
about  them. 

Third,  as  is  the  case  with  establishing  the 
safety  of  a  food  additive,  the  burden  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  risks  to  human  health  are 
acceptable  on  the  account  of  the  benefits  to 
human  health  would  rest  with  the  propo- 
nent of  use  of  the  additive.  The  FDA's  role 
would  continue  to  be  to  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence provided  by  others  consistent  with 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  FDA  Act.  Evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  benefits  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  same  standards  for  evi- 
dence of  risk  to  health. 

VII.  SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  reli- 
ability, credibility,  and  integrity  of  the  sci- 
entific process  depends,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  careful  use  of  scientific  peer  review. 
Consideration    of    scientific    findings,    evi- 
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dence,  and  reports  by  other  scientists  with 
appropriate  expertise,  helps  to  ensure  that 
decisions  (regulatory  or  others),  are  based 
on  sound,  reproducible,  valid,  and  reliable 
studies.  The  essence  of  a  sound  system  for 
scientific  peer  review  is  the  reliance  on  inde- 
pendent and  qualified  scientists  to  under- 
take a  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of 
all  data  pertinent  to  a  scientific  proposition 
or  conclusion. 

Scientific  peer  review  is  an  important 
component  of  food  safety  regulation.  It 
helps  to  ensure  that  decisions  are  based  on  a 
scientifically  sound  basis  and  thereby  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  regulatory  system.  FDA  has 
resorted  to  peer  review  on  occasion  in  recent 
years  for  advice  and  assistance  on  signifi- 
cant scientific  issues  related  to  food  safety 
(and  other  aspects  of  its  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities). The  resort  to  scientific  peer 
review  by  FDA.  however,  has  not  been  con- 
sistent or  predictable. 

Section  105  of  the  FSMA  would  direct  ohe 
FDA,  within  180  days  of  enactment,  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  a  system  of  independ- 
ent scientific  peer  review  on  "substantial 
scientific"  issues  related  to  food  safety.  The 
regulations  would  be  required  to  embody 
the  essential  features  of  a  workable  inde- 
pendent scientific  peer  review  provision  but 
would  leave  the  details  of  the  system  to  be 
determined  by  the  FDA.  after  it  received 
comments  from  the  public  on  its  proposed 
system.  The  peer  review  system  mandated 
under  section  105  does  not.  of  course,  pre- 
vent PDA  from  seeking  advice  on  its  own 
initiative  from  scientists  employed  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  Section  105.  the  FDA  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  advice  from  qualified  scien- 
tists who  are  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  whenever  a  substantial  scien- 
tific issue  arises,  the  resolution  of  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  FDA.  would  be  "mate- 
rially facilitated "  by  independent  scientific 
peer  review.  To  assist  the  committee  of  ex- 
perts in  reaching  independent  conclusions, 
the  provision  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  scientifically-qualified  staff  of  persons 
who.  like  the  committee  members,  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Peer  review  would  be  required  only  when 
FDA  finds  that  because,  for  example,  the 
issues  are  unique,  the  scientific  findings  are 
controversial,  or  conflicting  data  are  pre- 
sented, the  resolution  of  the  scientific  issues 
underlying  a  regulatory  decision  and.  there- 
fore, the  credibility  of  the  regulatory  deci- 
sion itself,  would  be  enhanced  by  independ- 
ent scientific  peer  review. 

Section  105  provides  for  the  receipt  of 
advice  from  scientific  experts.  It  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  regulatory  decision  rests  with 
the  FDA. 

VIII.  INDIRECT  ADDITIVES 

Among  the  substances  which  are  defined 
as  "food  additives "  under  section  201(s)  of 
the  FDC  Act.  are  those  which,  because  of 
their  use  in  food  production,  packaging  or 
holding,  become  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  become  a  part  of  food.  This  cate- 
gory of  additives  is  known  as  "indirect  addi- 
tives" because,  although  they  are  used  in 
contact  with  food,  they  are  not  deliberately 
or  "directly"  added  to  it. 

Beginning  in  1958  and  continuing  until 
today,  FDA  has  differentiated  in  its  regula- 
tory policy  between  direct  and  indirect  addi- 
tives. Unlike  most  direct  additives,  the  indi- 
rects  are  not  advertently  added  to  food  and 
if  present  there  at  all  (through  food  contact 
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surfaces)  are  present  at  low  levels,  some- 
times so  low  as  to  defy  detection  by  even  the 
most  sophisticated  analytical  techniques 
available. 

A  recurring  difficulty  in  the  regulation  of 
indirect  additives  has  been  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  substance  is  subject  to 
food  additive  regulation  at  all  (i.e.,  is  there  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  a  substance, 
such  as  a  component  of  a  plastic  container, 
will  become  a  component  of  food).  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  question  be  resolved  so 
that  scarce  FDA  resources  are  not  allocated 
to  substances  which  are  not  likely  to 
become  part  of  food  and,  if  they  do,  only  at 
levels  of  no  public  health  significance,  and 
to  provide  predictability  and  certainty  for 
manufacturers  and  users  of  food  contact 
materials. 

Section  106  of  the  FSMA  would  add  a  new 
section  414  to  the  FDC  Act  to  require, 
within  two  years  of  enactment,  that  FDA  es- 
tablish, by  regulation,  standards  to  deter- 
mine under  what  circumstances  the  use  of  a 
substance  in  a  food  contact  situation  (i.e.,  an 
indirect  additive)  meets  the  food  additive 
definition  in  section  201(s)  of  the  FDC  Act. 
In  issuing  these  regulations,  the  FDA  would 
be  directed  to  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  the  extent  of  human  exposure 
to  a  substance  under  the  intended  condi- 
tions of  use  and  the  toxicological  character- 
istics of  the  substance.  The  regulations 
would  then  clarify  when  there  is  not  a  'rea- 
sonable expectation"  that  a  substance  will 
become  a  part  of  food  within  the  meaning 
of  section  201(s)  of  the  FDC  Act. 

IX.  SECTION  406  PROCEDURES 

Section  107  of  the  FSMA  would  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  FDC  Act  by  informal  rule- 
making, rather  than  the  formal  rulemaking 
now  required.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  tolerances  for  food 
contaminants,  for  example,  through  less 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  regulatory 
procedures.  Because  the  current  procedures 
for  tolerances  under  section  406  are  so  cum- 
bersome. FDA  has  rarely  relied  formally  on 
the  section,  opting  instead  for  the  informal 
approach  of  "action  levels."  With  less  in- 
volved procedures  required  under  Section 
406,  it  is  expected  that  FDA  would  no 
longer  need  to  rely  on  action  levels  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  and  would,  instead,  use 
section  406  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used. 

X.  CONFORMING  CHANGES  TO  THE  FMI,  PPI,  AND 
EPl  ACTS 

Title  II  of  the  FSMA  would  make  several 
changes  to  the  FMI,  PPI  and  EPI  Acts,  each 
of  which  is  enforced  by  the  USDA. 

First,  section  201  of  the  FSMA  would 
amend  each  of  the  three  agricultural  prod- 
uct laws  to  provide  that  a  meat,  poultry  or 
egg  product  is  adulterated  because  it  con- 
tains an  added  poisonous  or  added  deleteri- 
ous substance  when  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
stance renders  the  food  "unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  406  "  of  the  FDC  Act. 
This  amendment  would  thereby  substitute 
the  standard  of  section  406  for  the  current 
"unfit  for  human  food"  criterion.  In  so 
doing,  the  amendment  would  permit  USDA 
to  consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
406  for  determining  when  an  added  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  adulter- 
ates a  meat,  poultry  or  egg  product  and 
make  its  regulatory  policy  consistent  with 
that  of  FDA.  The  amendment  would  also 
authorize  USDA  to  issue  regulations  under 
section  406  for  added  poisonous  or  added 
deleterious  substances  in  meat,  poultry  and 
egg  products,  but,  to  avoid  duplication,  only 
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XI.  ETFECrriVE  DATE 

Title  III  of  the  FSMA  provides  that  its 
provisions  take  effect  upon  enactment.* 
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contribution  to  the  Brooklyn  commu- 
nity. I  wish  to  congratulate  this 
church  on  their  significant  growth  in 
only  a  year's  time  and  I  wish  them 
much  success  in  the  future.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  WEEK.  1983 


UI4ITED  CHRISTIAN  ASSEM- 
':HE  first  YEAR'S  MILE- 


HW.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  TH*  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T)  ursday,  Octobers,  1983 


TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
the  achievements  of  one  of 
churches  as  they  celebrate 
fi^st  anniversary.  The  United 
Assembly  pastored  by  Rev. 
Levi  Martin  will  celebrate  its 
anifiversary  on  Sunday,  October 
the  short  history  of  the 
congregation,  the  United 
Assembly  has  become  very 
the  Brooklyn  community, 
i^inistry  of  the  church  is  in- 
hospital  visitation;  job  train- 
ing programs,  and  a  series  of  educa- 
tional jrograms  for  children  and 
adults.  ]  leverend  Martin  also  plays  an 
active  ri»le  in  local  ecumenical  affairs 
as  the  v  ice  president  of  the  Ministers' 
Alliance  of  Staten  Island.  The  assem- 
bly is  locking  forward  to  the  purchase 
of  their  own  building  to  further 
expand  their  conununity  and  social 
justice  i  ctivities. 

The  b  ack  church  has  always  played 
an  impc  rtant  role  in  the  black  commu- 
nity. Tlie  United  Christian  Assembly 
can  be   txpected  to  make  a  significant 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve National  Housing  Week  (October 
2  to  9,  1983),  it  is  important  that  we 
reaffirm  our  strong  national  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  recognize  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  a  well- 
housed  Nation. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  seen 
housing  lead  the  way  to  economic  re- 
covery with  a  tremendous  ripple 
effect,  creating  jobs  and  stimulating 
activity  throughout  the  economy.  The 
good  economic  news  we  enjoy  today  is 
no  exception. 

If  builders  realize  their  expectations 
of  starting  at  least  400,000  more  units 
during  1983  than  they  did  in  1982, 
housing  will  be  responsible  for  creat- 
ing about  700,000  new  jobs,  $13  billion 
in  wages,  and  $6  billion  in  additional 
tax  revenues  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments. 

But  the  enormous  value  of  housing 
does  not  end  with  good  economic  indi- 
cators. It  extends  to  the  average  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  and  helps 
determine  how  a  family  sees  itself  and 
its  function  in  the  community. 

Homeownership  gives  the  average 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  the 
capitalist  system.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  few  ways  a  family  can  lever- 
age personal  wealth  and  get  ahead. 

When  housing  prospers,  America 
prospers.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Yet, 
we  continue  to  hear  distressing  signals 
about  interest  rates,  the  precipitous 
decline  in  homeownership  and  afford- 
ability. 

High  mortgage  interest  rates  over 
the  last  several  years  have  imposed 
tremendous  costs  on  the  home  buyer. 
Recently,  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
and  Institutions  reported  that  the  af- 
fordability  gap  between  what  a  family 
can  afford  and  median  home  prices  is 
more  than  $16,000.  And,  now,  with 
home  loan  rates  moving  up  to  14  per- 
cent, that  gap  threatens  to  widen  fur- 
ther before  the  year  is  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
coming  decade,  10  American  families 
who  otherwise  would  be  homeowners— 
by  all  standard  tests  of  income,  educa- 
tion and  social  status— will  be  renters. 
The  fact  that  we  are  seeing  a  long- 
term  downward  trend  in  the  rate  of 
home  ownership  country  has  serious 
long-range  consequences  which  we 
would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore. 
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Attitude  is  key.  Housing  as  a  top  na- 
tional priority  has  been  reduced  to 
footnotes  by  changes  in  the  economy 
and  shifting  Government  policies. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Martin 
Feldstein's  of  the  world  that  housing 
is  soaking  up  too  much  productive  cap- 
ital. There  are  Members  in  Congress, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  feel 
that  this  country  has  done  its  job  on 
home  ownership. 

That  kind  of  thinking  must  be 
stopped  in  its  tracks.  We  need  to  get 
behind  the  concept  of  individual  hous- 
ing accoimts  to  encourage  young 
Americans  to  save  for  a  downpajmient 
on  a  home.  We  need  an  extension  of 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
and  action  on  other  housing-related 
pieces  of  legislation. 

But  most  important  to  housing  and 
home  buyers  is  the  budget  deficit 
crisis  we  face.  That  is  an  overriding 
issue  that  we  must  put  on  a  fast  track 
if  we  want  to  avoid  another  round  of 
killer  high  interest  rates. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  I  welcomed 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  to  my  State  of 
Oregon  for  their  fall  board  meeting. 
As  I  listed  to  their  concerns,  it  became 
clear  that  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit 
was  No.  1  on  their  agenda.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  prospects  of  contin- 
ued massive  deficits  make  the  housing 
and  financial  markets  nervous  about 
the  future  of  the  recovery. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  commission  on  the 
deficit.  Similar  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  formed  to  break  the  dead- 
lock on  social  security  reform,  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Federal  Budget 
Reductions  would  forge  a  consensus  to 
help  break  the  legislative  gridlock  on 
the  budget  and  allow  Congress  to  be- 
gin making  substantial  reductions  in 
the  deficit. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  a  proposal 
by  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Jim 
Jones  calling  for  an  economic  summit 
of  the  President,  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  on  the  budget  deficit 
crisis. 

I  strongly  support  these  efforts  be- 
cause I  believe  we  have  to  get  off  our 
high  partisan  political  horses  and 
move  on  a  united  front  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  That  is  certainly  the  most  pro- 
ductive thing  we  can  do  to  recognize 
National  Housing  Week  and  all  it 
stands  for. 

A  future  without  housing  as  a  na- 
tional priority  does  not  merely  spell 
doom  for  an  important  labor  intensive 
industry,  but  it  also  spells  doom  for 
the  American  dream.  If  the  day  ever 
comes  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  no 
longer  have  the  ability  to  buy  a  home 
and  capture  a  piece  of  the  rock,  we 
change  the  character  of  our  society 
and  with  that,  attitudes  about  our  eco- 
nomic system. 
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So  as  we  approach  the  task  of  what 
we  must  do  in  the  balance  of  this  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  a  number  of  very 
real  problems,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  in  mind  the  integral  role  housing 
plays  in  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  act  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  his- 
torical commitment  to  housing  and 
homeownership.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ADM. 
FRANCES  T.  SHEA,  NC,  USN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  Rear  Adm.  Frances  T. 
Shea  completed  a  distinguished  32- 
year  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Since  her  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  July  1979,  Admiral 
Shea  has  served  as  Director  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps.  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Naval  Health  Science  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Command,  and 
Deputy  Commander  for  Personnel 
Management  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Command.  Admiral  Shea  was  the 
fourth  woman  to  attain  flag  rank  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  14th  Director  of 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps.  In  that  capac- 
ity she  established  the  policies  by 
which  to  train  and  administer  the 
2,800  officers  serving  as  nursing  pro- 
fessionals in  our  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral  Shea  grew  up 
in  Chicopee.  Mass.,  a  city  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Although  her  edu- 
cational pursuits  and  Navy  duties  took 
her  far  from  Chicopee.  her  career  was 
followed  with  interest  in  her  home- 
town and  its  environs.  Her  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  her  profession 
and  the  success  which  her  abilities 
have  brought  her.  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed in  western  Massachusetts.  We 
have  been  proud  of  her  willingness  to 
serve  her  country,  proud  of  the  honors 
which  the  Navy  bestowed  upon  her. 
and  proud  that  she  came  from  our 
midst.  As  Admiral  Shea  moves  on  to 
new  challenges  I  want  her  to  know 
how  grateful  her  fellow  citizens  are 
for  everything  she  has  done  for  us.» 
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deserve  notice.  She  stands  as  a  shining 
example  of  how  Americans,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism,  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 

As  is  clear  from  the  disappointments 
of  past  decades,  no  government— no 
matter  how  generous  and  well-mean- 
ing—has the  power  to  solve  every  local 
problem  or  provide  for  every  human 
need.  Instead,  like  President  Reagan,  I 
embrace  the  idea  that  it  is  private 
groups  and  individuals  like  Mrs. 
Woehrmann  who  must  take  the  lead 
in  helping  their  neighbors  and  com- 
munities. 

Mrs.  Woehrmann  has  assumed  this 
role.  She  has  invested  her  time  and 
talents  into  her  community  as  a 
member  of  the  guilds  of  both  Whittier 
and  Presbyterian  Intercommunity 
Hospitals,  as  president  of  the  Whittier 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Whittier  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  and  as  a  volunteer  in  countless 
other  civic  activities. 

In  April,  the  Whittier  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  will  hold  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  Mrs.  Woehrmann  in  grati- 
tude for  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  she 
has  brought  to  that  community.  I  con- 
gratulate the  club  for  its  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Woehrmann.  A  volunteer's  ef- 
forts should  never  be  ignored  nor 
taken  for  granted.  Whenever  they 
appear,  they  should  be  recognized  and 
praised. 

And  so,  to  that  end,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  Whittier  Boys  and 
Girls  Club,  the  citizens  of  California's 
33d  District  and  me  in  saluting  the 
volunteer  spirit  expressed  in  the  life  of 
Joan  Woehrmann.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOAN  WOEHRMANN 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  draw  needed  attention  to 
our  Nation's  volunteers,  the  people 
who  play  such  a  vital  role  in  our  socie- 
ty, yet  too  often  receive  no  notice,  no 
compliments,  and  no  thanks. 

An  individual  in  my  district,  Joan 
Woehrmann,  is  one  of  the  many  who 


SONNY  MONTGOMERY  PRE- 
SENTED HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
AWARD  BY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  at 
the  105th  General  Conference  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  in  Indian- 
apolis, our  colleague,  Hon.  G.  V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomery,  was  presented 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Award.  The 
Truman  Award  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  Guard  Association  and  is 
presented  for  sustained  exceptional 
contributions,  at  the  national  level,  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Present  at  the  awards  ceremony  to 
honor  our  friend  and  colleague  were  a 
number  of  Members  other  than 
myself,  including  Hon.  Ike  Skelton. 
Hon.  Earl  Hutto,  Hon.  Marvin  Leath, 
Hon.  Prank  McCloskey,  Hon.  Marjo- 
RiE  S.  Holt,  Hon.  Elwood  H.  (Bud) 
HiLLis.  and  Hon.  Bob  Stump.  I  speak 
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for  all  these  Members,  as  well  as  Hon. 
Dan  Daniel,  in  stating  that  the  Guard 
Association  could  not  have  picked  a 
more  worthy  recipient  of  this  award. 

There  are  few,  if  any  Members  of 
Congress,  who  have  been  as  active  a 
supporter  of  our  national  security  in 
general,  and  in  particular  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  than  our  colleague  from 
Mississippi.  His  knowledge,  involve- 
ment, and  interest  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  have  made  him  the  leader  in 
Congress  in  both  providing  recognition 
of  the  role  played  by  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  as  well  as  in  steps  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

His  list  of  accomplishments  in  this 
area  and  in  many  other  areas  in 
almost  too  long  to  begin  to  address.  In 
particular,  though,  he  should  be  recog- 
nized for  his  initiation  of  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  in  1977  to 
improve  recruiting  and  overall  quality 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  His  interest 
in  educational  incentives  to  improve 
the  military  preceded  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  program 
in  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  His  interest  has  continued 
in  his  strong  advocacy  of  a  new  GI  bill 
educational  program  for  the  military. 
He  has  certainly  been  instrumental  in 
recent  congressional  initiatives  to 
insure  that  modern  equipment  is  pro- 
vided our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 
He  recognized  early  what  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  now  begun  to  advo- 
cate—that Reserve  forces  should  be 
more  fully  utilized  in  our  Nation's  de- 
fense because  they  can  provide  effec- 
tive military  capability  at  a  lower  cost. 

Sonny's  achievements  have  not  all 
been  in  the  area  of  Active  and  Reserve 
military  personnel.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he 
has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation's  veterans  and 
has  been  particularly  active  in  assist- 
ing the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience. 

Because  Sonny  is  one  of  the  most 
well-liked  Members  of  the  House,  most 
Members  are  probably  familiar  with 
his  military  background,  but  it  should 
be  outlined  for  the  Record  as  it  is 
quite  impressive.  He  served  this 
Nation  in  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  has  served  34 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
National  Guard  and  was  retired  only 
recently,  in  1980,  as  a  brigadier  gener- 
al. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  these  comments 
about  my  very  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  He  is 
a  great  American  and  a  true  friend  of 
those  who  serve  and  have  served  in 
this  Nation's  military.  The  National 
Guard  Association  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice  for  its  most  dis- 
tinguished award.* 
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1070-     Elected     nresldent     Ann     Arbor    vide  ii.sefnl  Information  and  assistance        There  are  two  basic  reasons  to  limit 
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tere;  jce  cardinal  cooke 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

Of  NEW  YORK 
IH  THElHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  Octobers,  1983 


the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
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Natidn.  and  the  World  in  mourn- 

Dassing  of  Terence  Cardinal 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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prince  of  the  Church,  but  he 

foifeot  the  poor  and  the  humble. 

sen  ed  also  as  the  Military  Vicar 
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I  he  distinct  honor  of  meeting 

Cooke  many  times  over  the 

I  was  always  impressed  by 

reaching  out  beyond  secular  lines 

1 3ve  and  compassion. 

ca  -dinal  has  completed  his  jour- 

lis  earth;  now  we  must  try  to 

path    of    peace    that    he 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  O. 
BRUNVAND 

H<)N.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiursday.  October  6.  1983 

PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 

9runvand,  an  outstanding  Ann 

d  Michigan  community  leader 

gnized  with  a  feature  article 

Arbor  News  on  October  3d. 

his  article  to  the  attention  of 

Congres-s  to  demonstrate  how 

individual  in  our  free  enterprise 

;an  provide  leadership  in  his 

As  a  personal  friend.  I  be- 

R)chard    Brunvand    is    an    out- 

American, 
fpllowing  article  was  printed  in 
Arbor   News   as  written   by 
\Miemik  on  Monday,  October  3, 


Brunvand— He  Can't  Say  No  to 
Commitment 
(By  Julie  Wiernik) 
Richaifa  O.  Brunvand.  the  man  who  brinn.s 
you   the  Ann  Arbor  Street  Art   Pair  every 
year,  mi  ;ht  have  been  a  radio  personality. 

But  a    wist  in  his  career  path  look  him  in 
other  dijections.  from  radio  roportini?  to  ad 
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vertlslng.  Along  the  way.  the  46yearold 
Brunvand  aLso  became  a  business  owner,  a 
labor  negotiator,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
executive,  a  Whltmore  Lake  school  board 
president  and  a  champion  skier  who  com- 
peted In  Norway. 

If  pressed,  he  may  even  tell  you  that  arth- 
rogryposis, a  rare  birth  defect  which  re- 
stricts the  growth  of  legs  and  arms,  didn't 
hinder  his  career.  But  even  though  his  af 
fllctlon  is  mild.  Brunvand  has  been  through 
surgery  13  times;  as  a  youngster,  he  spent 
many  miserable  summers  In  the  hospital. 

Brunvand  remembers  his  first  Job. 
though,  as  one  of  his  best.  During  his  col- 
lege years  at  Michigan  State  University,  he 
reported  early  morning  farm  news  for 
WKAR  in  East  Lansing.  It  .seems  unimpor- 
tant now.  but  Brunvand  remembers  when 
the  top  story  of  the  morning  was  an  inter 
view  with  a  dairy  farmer  who  invented  an 
automated  milking  system  called  the  "Milk 
veyor." 

"It  didn't  have  a  lot  of  prestige,  but  farm 
broadcasting  was  a  great  experience  for 
me. "  Brunvand  recalled.  "It  made  me  gel  up 
early  every  morning  and  it  was  on  the 
fourth  floor." 

The  location  was  important.  HaulInK  radio 
equipment  up  and  down  four  flights  of 
stairs  was  more  than  a  nuisance  to  Brun- 
vand. who  walks  with  the  help  of  leg  braces 
and  crutches. 

In  1961.  when  Brunvand  had  just  graduat- 
ed from  Michigan  Slate  University  with  a 
degree  in  communications,  a  prospective  em 
ployer  asked  him.  "I  understand  you  walk 
with  braces  and  crutches.  Is  that  going  to 
hinder  your  work?  " 

Brunvand  simply  an.swcred.  "It  hasn'l  so 
far." 

Brunvand  learned  his  determined  altitude 
from  parents  who  taught  him  a.s  he  was 
growing  up  in  Lansing  to  be  independent  de- 
spile  arthrogryposis.  His  wife  Lois  tells  a 
story  about  his  mothers  firm  hand: 

One  day  when  Dick  was  .still  learning  to 
walk  with  crutches,  he  refused  to  go  to 
school.  He  couldn't  climb  up  on  a  bus.  .so  a 
taxi  picked  him  up  for  school  every  morn 
ing.  His  mother  went  to  his  room  and 
grabbed  him.  his  crutches  and  his  braces 
and  threw  him  into  the  taxi.  I  don't  even 
know  if  he  got  dre.s.sed  that  morning." 

Brunvands  broadcast  career  look  him  to 
radio  stations  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Lansing. 
Kalamazoo  and.  finally.  Ann  Arbor.  But  in 
1968.  after  two  years  as  news  direrlor  for 
WPAG  here.  Brunvand  burned  out  in  the 
radio  business  and  took  a  Job  as  manager  of 
business  and  civic  affairs  for  the  Ann  Arbor 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"I  was  married  and  had  my  first  child  by 
then  and  I  was  working  incredibly  long 
hours."  he  .said  of  that  .switch.  "Radio 
wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  do  any  more,  .so  I 
walked  down  the  street  and  applied  for  a 
Job  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  " 

Brunvand  knew  his  wife  long  before  he 
ever  thought  about  courting  her.  She  was 
the  younger  sister  of  his  college  hou.semates 
and  seven  years  his  junior.  By  the  time  his 
broadcast  career  had  taken  him  to  Kalama 
zoo.  she  was  a  student  at  MSU. 

On  Valentine's  Day  in  1965.  she  wa.s  in  her 
dormitory  doing  laundry  when  she  was  sur- 
prised by  a  delivery  of  flowers.  She  and 
Brunvand  were  married  the  .same  year. 

"He  tried  to  propo.se  to  me  in  a  boat."  she 
recalled  of  their  courtship.  Thinking  it 
wasn't  very  romantic  to  discu.ss  marriage 
over  the  hum  of  an  outboard  motor,  she 
.said.  "Ask  me  later.'" 

Brunvand.  even  with  crutches  and  braces, 
is  an  athlete  and  a  competitor.  He's  an  avid 
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boater,  and  a  few  years  ago  his  father  per- 
.suaded  him  lo  take  up  .skiing.  He  .skis  with 
Norwegian  sled  called  a  "  pulk,"  and  short 
ski  poles.  In  1980.  he  took  first  place  in  a 
Traverse  City  competition  and  went  on  to 
world  cla.ss  races  in  Norway. 

"It  turned  out  lo  be  Ihe  mo.st  exciting  ex- 
perience I  ever  had."  said  Brunvand.  "I  had 
.sat  for  years  In  a  skiing  family,  watching 
them  all  ski.  Now  I  have  skied  with  my 
kids.  " 

Brunvand  found  his  way  Into  the  adverlis 
ing  business  Ihe  same  way  he  got  started  in 
skiing.  He  was  talked  Into  It.  About  13  years 
ago.  a  friend  from  church  convinced  him  to 
Join  Walaby  Inc..  a  local  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm.  When  his  partner  h-ft 
the  business  in  1973.  Brunvand  became  sole 
owner  and  president 

•Knowing  nothing  about  business.  I  .said: 
OK.  What  the  heck.  Ill  buy  the  agency."  " 
Brunvand  recalled. 

The  company,  now  called  Brunvand  A.s.so 
dates  Inc.  organizes  and  promotes  the  Ann 
Arbor  Street  Art  Pair  every  summer.  An 
other  client  is  the  Ann  Arbor  Transporla 
lion  Authority.  The  blue  and  burgundy 
.stripes  on  city  buses  were  designed  by  Brun 
vands  firm  in  1981. 

Under  the  din<tion  of  the  man  who 
claims  to  have  known  nolhing  about  busi 
ness.  the  agency  ha.s  grown  to  a  staff  of  10. 
Accounts  include  .some  lnl<'rnati()nal  clients, 
such  as  JOBO  Potolechnlc.  a  CJerman  man 
ufacturer  of  pholoKraphlc  equipment.  The 
German  firm  recently  hired  Brunvand  A.s.so 
dales  lo  coordinate  advertising  and  promo 
lion  for  its  first  venture  into  the  US. 
market. 

Di'spite  his  success  in  the  image  business 
of  advertising.  Brunvand  is  not  at  all  flam 
boyanl.  He's  more  aptly  described  by  !Ls.so<i 
ales  as  "a  nice  guy  "  and  a  "hard  worker."  It 
he  wrote  his  own  profile,  in  the  .style  of  a 
Dewars  scotch  ad,  it  miglil  read: 
Pavorile  movie:  'The  Sound  of  Music." 
Pavorite    meal:    Rare    steak    followed    by 
butler  pecan  ice  cream. 
Pavorite  reading:  Time  Magazine, 
In  addition  to  commercial  advertising  ac 
counts,  another  large  chunk  of  Brunvands 
business  is  the  work  In-  does  for  the  Wiusli 
lenaw  Contractors  A.s.siKiation.  He  handles 
public  relations,  labor  negotiations,  appren 
lice  programs  and  .safety  training  for  the  ."iO 
member  group  of  local  building  contractors. 
Since  1972.  Brunvand  hiis  been  chief  nego 
tialor  for  the  contractors,  a  Job  he  is  said  to 
handle  with  .skill.   Kven  adversaries  at  the 
bargaining  table  admire  his  .style. 

"He's  a  vi'ry  professional  negotiator  who 
doesn't  alienate  or  antag<iiiize  thi'  other 
side.  "  .said  one  union  leader  who  sal  acro.ss 
from  Brunvand  at  the  bargaining  table  this 
summer. 

■We  don't  always  .see  ey<'  to  eye.  but  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,"  said  John 
Martin,  financial  agent  and  business  manag- 
er for  Carpenters'  Union  lx)cal  .'>12. 

Brunvand  Is  probably  belter  known  for  his 
civic  commitments  than  his  advertising  ac 
counts.  TlK-  man  belongs  to  .so  many  civic 
organizations  that,  during  a  recent  Inlir 
view,  he  u.sed  a  resume  to  help  him.self  re- 
member them: 

1966;  County  chairman  for  the  March  of 
Dimes. 

1970:  Elected  chairman  of  CAP  Inc..  em 
ployer  of  the  handicapped. 

1974:  Chairman  of  affirmative  action  for 
Washtenaw  County   Construction   Commit 

1970:  Publicity  chairman  Ann  Arbor  Area 
United  Way. 
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1979:  Elected  president  Ann  Arbor 
Ktwanls  Club. 

1980;  Elected  president.  Whltmore  Lake 
Board  of  Education. 

1982:  Appointed  member  the  Washtenaw 
and  Livingston  counties'  Private  Industry 
Council. 

Brunvand  allows  that  he  has  a  hard  time 
saying  "no"  when  asked  to  lend  time  to 
community  affairs.  He  said  he  sometimes 
tires  of  long  days  which  begin  at  5  every 
morning.  These  days,  he  feels  overwhelmed 
with  outside  commitments  that  leave  little 
time  for  cultivating  new  business  clients. 

The  overloaded  schedule  also  cut  Into 
Brunvand's  ski  vacations  during  the  past 
couple  of  years,  but  it  hasn't  dashed  his 
competitive  streak  that  is  part  of  his  person- 
ality. 

He  thinks  bike  racing  may  be  the  newest 
challenge.  All  he  needs  is  time  and  a  10- 
speed  cycle  operated  by  a  hand  crank.« 
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vide  useful  information  and  assistance 
during  a  time  of  increased  Soviet  activ- 
ity in  the  region.  This  link  In  the 
Middle  East  may  prove  to  be  the 
United  States'  most  important  asset  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
assist  Israel  In  reaching  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  her  Arab  neighbors,  but 
most  importantly  we  must  insure  Isra- 
el's survival  and  growth  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  Israel  have  placed  one  more 
spotlight  on  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
resignation  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  Yitzhak  Sha- 
mir's ascension  to  the  leadership  posi- 
tion, this  troubled  part  of  the  world 
now  faces  another  adjustment. 

I  feel  it  is  important  during  this  time 
for  us  to  remember  the  common  goals 
and  values  our  two  Nations  share.  In 
its  35  years  of  existence,  Israel  has 
grown  to  be  a  nation  of  democratic 
and  humanitarian  values.  It  is  a  nation 
in  which  people  of  different  religions, 
ethnic  origins,  and  social  traditions 
can  live  together  in  harmony.  Israel 
has  opened  its  arms  to  welcome  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  newcomers  and 
given  them  a  chance  to  begin  their 
lives  again  in  a  new  homeland.  These 
are  values  and  traditions  that  we  as 
U.S.  citizens  cherish  and  respect. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  also 
share  the  view  that  peace  and  stability 
must  be  maintained  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  this  reason  we  have  contin- 
ued to  play  a  predominant  role  in  the 
peacemaking  process.  While  there 
have  been  some  disagreements  in 
recent  times  over  Israeli  military 
policy,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  transitory  conflicts  should 
not,  and  will  not  change  the  underly- 
ing bond  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  Differences  between  allies 
can  be  resolved  through  negotiations 
and  a  willingness  to  compromise  and 
reach  mutually  acceptable  terms. 

Israel  is  our  strongest  democratic 
ally  in  the  volatile  Middle  East  region 
of  the  world.  Strategically,  it  is  located 
near  the  southern  tip  of  NATO,  and  is 
close  to  other  traditional  U.S.  friends, 
Jordan  and  Egypt.  Israel's  experienced 
military  and  intelligence  agency  pro- 


A  BILL  TO  LIMIT  BUSINESS  TAX 
BREAKS  FOR  LUXURY  CARS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  limit  the 
amount  of  depreciation  and  invest- 
ment tax  credit  that  is  allowable  for 
luxury  cars. 

Under  present  law,  automobiles  used 
in  trade  or  business  or  in  connection 
with  an  income-producing  activity  may 
be  depreciated  using  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  (ACRE)  over  a  3-year 
period;  25  percent  in  the  first  year.  38 
percent  in  the  second  year,  and  37  per- 
cent in  the  third  year.  In  addition,  a  6- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  (ITC) 
may  be  claimed.  This  is  all  fine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  what  troubles  me  is  that 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  purchase 
price  of  automobiles  used  in  determin- 
ing these  tax  breaks. 

My  bill  amends  section  168(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  a 
limitation  in  the  case  of  luxury  pas- 
senger automobiles.  The  basis  of  such 
autos  will  be  limited  to  $15,000,  sub- 
ject to  an  automobile  price  inflation 
adjustment.  Those  vehicles  engaged 
directly  in  providing  transportation 
services  such  as  ambulances,  hearses, 
and  airport  limousines  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation.  Trucks,  of 
course,  are  not  impacted. 

DEPRECIATION 

Without  a  doubt,  luxury  cars  are  be- 
coming good  investments  which  are 
also  fun  to  own.  For  example,  a  Merce- 
des-Benz has  retained  a  significant 
portion  of  its  value.  A  Mercedes-Benz 
280  sedan,  the  more  modest  member 
of  the  Mercedes  line,  purchased  in 
1976,  now  costs  about  $8,500.  Thus, 
after  7  years  this  vehicle  has  retained 
a  value  of  about  60  percent  of  its  origi- 
nal cost— yet  under  the  tax  laws  it 
would  be  completely  depreciated  in  3 
years.  Similar  statistics  apply  to 
BMW's  and— need  one  even  say  it?— 
Rolls  Royces. 

My  bill  would  not  prevent  people 
who  own  luxury  cars  from  depreciat- 
ing them  under  ACRS  and  claiming 
the  ITC  credit  for  them.  It  would 
simply  limit  the  basis  used  in  comput- 
ing the  ACRS  and  ITC  to  $15,000. 
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There  are  two  basic  reasons  to  limit 
the  favorable  tax  treatment  currently 
being  given  for  luxury  cars.  First, 
many  of  these  cars  are  maintaining 
much  of  their  original  value.  Certain 
cars  which  have  become  classic  cars 
are  actually  increasing  in  value.  To 
grant  the  depreciation  allowed  by 
ACRS  without  a  dollar  limit  for 
luxury  cars  fails  to  deal  with  the  non- 
depreciating  quality  of  some  of  these 
cars. 

The  second  reason  to  place  a  limit 
on  these  luxury  cars  is  to  recognize 
that  there  are  quality  automobiles 
which  provide  transportation  for  well 
under  $15,000  today  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  retail  price  of  new 
cars  as  calculated  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  was 
$9,910  in  1982.  Luxury  cars,  on  the 
other  hand,  provide  more  than  trans- 
portation—they provide  a  certain  pres- 
tige for  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  If 
a  person  wants  to  do  that  with  his  own 
money  and  with  his  own  personal 
auto,  fine— that  is  his  business.  But 
the  prestige  and  extra  comfort  which 
is  associated  with  a  luxury  car  in  a 
company  or  partnership  is  actually 
being  paid  for  all  of  us  as  taxpayers. 
And  that  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to 
change. 

PERSONAL  COMPONENT 

The  personal  component  in  owning  a 
luxury  car  must  be  recognized.  Cars 
which  are  lavish,  excessive,  and  con- 
tain a  personal  component  stray  far 
from  the  used  in  trade  or  business  cat- 
egory which  has  always  gotten  a  tax 
break.  Luxury  cars  by  definition  pro- 
vide more  to  the  owner  than  just 
transportation. 

Let  us  take  cars  by  Mercedes-Benz  as 
an  example.  We  imported  46.000  Mer- 
cedes between  January  and  July  1983. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  these 
cars  were  brought  by  partnerships  and 
corporations  and  generally  leased  out 
to  various  businessmen  and  profession- 
als such  as  doctors  and  lawyers  for 
business  use. 

Now  a  businessman  can  buy  a  per- 
fectably  adequate  Chevy  Impala  for 
$8,331  and  get  the  tax  breaks  I  have 
been  describing.  He  can  get  the  same 
type  of  tax  breaks  if  he  buys  a  Cadil- 
lac Seville  which  retails  for  $21,440— 
but  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be 
nearly  triple.  He  even  gets  to  use  the 
same  tax  breaks  if  he  buys  a  Rolls 
Royce  which  retails  for  anywhere 
from  $102,000  to  $159.000— but  worth 
12  to  20  times  more  in  tax  breaks  than 
the  Chevy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize that  at  some  point,  people  are  get- 
ting an  excessive  tax  break  for  person- 
al benefit. 

Is  it  not  time  to  draw  the  line?* 
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world.    We   should   all   be    especially    people  in  the  face  of  diplomatic  uncer- 
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ATULATIONS  TO  FREE 
NA  ON  DOUBLE  TEN 


•  Mr 

like  to 
lie  of  C 
of  Its  " 
of  Octo 
annual 


not  to  c^ 
Columbia 
Doubl^ 
holiday 
revolutic 
mainland 


N.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

ursday,  October  6.  1983 

E.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  would 
y  my  respects  to  the  Repub- 
na  on  Taiwan  on  the  occasion 
louble  Ten"  holiday,  the  10th 
r.  one  of  its  most  Important 
elebrations.  Double  Ten  is 
being  celebrated  today,  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, h^re  in  the  United  States,  so  as 
nflict  with  the  celebration  of 
Day  on  the  10th. 
Ten  is  free  China's  national 
n  celebration  of  the  Wuhan 
n  of  1911.  Until  recently, 
China  also  celebrated 
Double  Ten  but  has  supplanted  it  with 
October  ll  as  its  national  day. 

Mr.  Sdealcer,  in  any  case,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Re- 
public oF  China  on  its  national  day. 
One  ne(d  only  compare  free  China 
with  mi  inland  China  to  realize  the 
extent  (f  its  success  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  people.  The  saga  of 
Taiwan  s  a  true  success  story.  Since 
1949  the  country  has  become  an  exam- 
ple for  t  le  rest  of  Asia  in  its  economic 
developrient.  It  has  become  the 
eighth  n  ost  important  trading  partner 
of  the  Jnited  States.  Its  success  at 
modern!  :ation,  where  the  Communists 
have  fai  ed  so  miserably,  has  served  as 
an  exam  pie  for  all  Asia. 

While  we  join  in  celebrating  Tai- 
wan's successes,  we  must  be  concerned 
on  this  occasion  for  her  long-term  se- 
curity n(  seds.  It  is  to  America's  interest 
that  fr  !e  China  remain  free  and 
secure.  '  'o  that  end  we  should  support 
Taiwan':  security  agairist  invasion  or 
coercion  and  from  incorporation  into 
the  Peoi  lie's  Republic  of  China  (PRO. 
Our  pol  cy  should  also  be  to  maintain 
the  conl  idence  of  overseas  investors  in 
Taiwan. 

Mainlind  China,  with  its  four  mod- 
emizati<  n  programs,  has  undertaken  a 
delicate  task:  its  economic  theories 
must  b<  modified  to  rationalize  and 
modernize  its  system  of  investment, 
product  on  and  distribution.  It  is  possi- 
ble, in  t  me,  that  the  PRC  will  liberal- 
ize its  rolicies  to  the  point  that  the 
people  c  f  Taiwan  can  feel  confident  in 
negotiat  ing  about  their  future.  But  let 
Taiwan  decide.  Taipei  believes  it  is  not 
in  its  in  erest  to  negotiate  at  this  time. 
It  is  in  I  )ur  interest  that  the  people  of 
Taiwan  ire  assured  continued  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Thus,  if  reuni- 
fication is  to  be  considered,  mainland 
China  snd  free  China  must  be  given 
time— tine  for  evolution  to  take  place 
and  a  fa  vorable  climate  for  talks  to  de- 
velop. 

Congratulations  to  the  people  of 
free  China  on  Double  Ten.  May  they 
continu  ;  their  economic,  social  and  po- 
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litical  progress  in  an  atmosphere  free 
of  outside  pressure.  May  Taiwan  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  shining  example  to 
the  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  may 
the  people  of  free  China  know  that 
they  have  countless  friends  and  admir- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  Pacific* 


OFFICIAL  EXPLANATION  OF  H.R. 
3363  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
VOTE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  yesterday's  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  H.R.  3363, 
Interior  Department  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  due  to  an  unavoid- 
able conflict.  Had  I  been  present,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  for 
the  conference  report.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  work  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Yates,  who  has  come  up 
with  a  fair  and  honest  budget  for  the 
Interior  Department.  I  know  of  the 
difficulty  one  faces  in  trying  to  get  a 
straight  answer  out  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  I  applaud  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  who  persevered 
in  writing  a  budget  which  reflects  the 
need  of  the  Department  as  well  as  the 
need  and  requirements  of  our  coun- 
try.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  STANLEY- 
MR.  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 


or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■  Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  James 
Stanley,  known  as  "Mr.  Transporta- 
tion" in  Los  Angeles,  where,  since 
1947,  he  has  played  a  major  role  in  tne 
development  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia freeway  system.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
been  selected  as  the  25th  recipient  of 
the  prestigious  1983  Fernando  Award 
for  his  outstanding  work  and  his  many 
civic  contributions. 

James  Stanley  served  for  19  years  as 
commissioner,  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Com- 
mission, from  1953  to  1972.  His  work 
was  instrumental  in  the  development 
and  construction  of  freeways  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles  to  Ventura, 
and  from  Long  Beach  to  Pasadena,  as 
well  as  freeways,  highways  and  city 
streets  throughout  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia area.  In  addition,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  installation  of  hun- 
dreds of  badly  needed  street  lights  and 
traffic  signals  at  dangerous  intersec- 
tions, helped  to  plan  vital  storm  drain 
systems  in  the  flood-prone  San  Fer- 
nando  Valley,   and   established   what 
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were  then  new  electronically  operated 
parking  meters  for  traffic  control  on 
freeway  on-ramps.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
also  played  a  role  in  the  improvement 
of  the  region's  public  transportation 
system. 

James  Stanley  has  been  a  member  of 
the  California  League  of  Cities  Trans- 
portation Committee  for  20  years, 
serving  as  the  committee's  first  presi- 
dent from  1953  to  1954,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  San  Fernando 
Advisory  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion. He  has  served  as  cofounder  and 
vice  president  of  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sioners Club,  president  of  the  Sher- 
man Way  Planning  and  Development 
Council,  and  founder  and  president  of 
the  Valley  Wide  Streets  and  Highways 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  notable  profession- 
al work,  as  a  longtime  resident  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  James  Stanley 
has  given  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  community  service.  He  is  a  lifetime 
sponsor  of  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, the  American  Lung  Society,  and 
the  City  of  Hope.  He  is  a  supporter  of 
numerous  cultural  and  educational  ac- 
tivities, and  is  a  leader  in  his  church. 
Mr.  Stanley  is  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
land Hills  Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
Canoga  Park  Masonic  Lodge,  and  of 
the  Chatsworth  and  Woodland  Hills 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  was  active 
for  27  years  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  is  curently  a  National 
Honorary  Supporting  Life  Leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
James  Stanley  is  being  honored  with 
the  1983  Fernando  Award.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  receipt  of 
this  prestigious  honor,  and  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  future.* 


DANISH  JEWRY  RESCUE  CELE- 
BRATES 40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  Californi  i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
rescue  of  Danish  Jewry  from  the  Holo- 
caust during  World  War  II. 

While  the  exact  date  is  not  known, 
in  October  of  1943,  close  to  7.000 
Danish  Jews— almost  the  entire 
Jewish  population  of  that  country- 
were  quietly  and  efficiently  housed, 
hidden,  and  ultimately  transported  to 
safety  and  freedom  with  the  help  of 
their  non-Jewish  countrymen. 

The  result  of  that  rescue  effort  in- 
sured the  existence  of  future  Jewish 
generations  at  a  time  when  survival 
seemed  impossible. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  celebra- 
tions commemorating  this  historic 
event  have  been  planned  all  over  the 
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world.  We  should  all  be  especially 
proud  of  the  University  of  Judaism,  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  has  plarmed 
a  major  celebration  honoring  his  Ex- 
cellency Ame  Melchior,  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Denmark,  and  the  Honorable 
Henning  Kristiansen,  Consul  General 
of  Denmark.  Mr.  Melchior  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  Denmark, 
Rabbi  Marcus  Melchior.  who  issued 
the  warning  to  the  Jews  of  Copenha- 
gen that  they  would  be  forced  into 
hiding  in  1943. 

In  addition,  the  university  has 
planned  a  dramatic  presentation, 
"Miracle  at  Midnight."  based  on 
events  of  the  rescue  operation,  and  a 
photography  exhibit  of  150  rare  pho- 
tographs which  also  document  the 
exodus. 

The  World  War  II  rescue  mission 
was  a  remarkable  act  of  Nazi  resist- 
ance, and  I  commend  the  university 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  to  honor 
this  event.* 
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people  in  the  face  of  diplomatic  uncer- 
tainty and  a  Communist  shadow. 

Let  us  remember  our  friends  today 
on  the  72d  anniversary  of  their  Repub- 
lic. And  let  us  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued respect  and  good  will  among  our 
people  and  in  our  cooperative  efforts.* 


GAO  SAYS  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
NOT  APPROVE  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  FUNDING 
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THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
MICHAEL'S  PARISH 


THE  72D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  As  the  American  Gov- 
ernment encourages  more  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  enters  economic  and  trade 
agreements  with  Peking,  we  should 
not  forget  that  we  have  very  good 
friends  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  We 
should  not  forget  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  support  the  free  people  of 
Taiwan  in  their  development  and 
growth.  We  should  not  forget  that  in 
the  context  of  a  chaotic  and  changing 
world,  good  friends  are  hard  to  come 
by.  On  this  significant  day  in  Taiwan's 
history,  let  us  remember  our  friends 
and  honor  them  for  their  persistence 
and  determination. 

Taiwan  lies  about  100  miles  off  the 
coast  of  mainland  China  and  is  rough- 
ly equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Its  population  of  18  million  is 
steadily  urbanizing  as  the  cities  of 
Taiwan  become  centers  of  industry 
and  trade.  The  United  States  has 
maintained  strong  commercial  ties 
with  Taiwan,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
forge  business  relationships  that  bene- 
fit our  economy  as  well  as  that  of 
Taiwan.  Companies  such  as  Bank  of 
America,  American  Express,  and  RCA 
do  business  in  Taiwan,  alongside  Japa- 
nese, Australian,  Canadian,  and  other 
international  corporations. 

We  maintain  close  cultural  ties  with 
Taiwan,  as  well.  Our  people  respect 
the  character  of  a  nation  that  has 
maintained  stability  and  cared  for  its 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
GAO  issued  a  report  recently  recom- 
mending that  Congress  not  fund  the 
chemical  weapons  program.  The  GAO 
examined  the  funding  requests  for  the 
155  mm  binary  chemical  artillery 
shell,  $18.1  million:  the  dichloro  (DC) 
production  facility,  $25.2  million, 
which  is  part  of  one  of  the  chemicals 
to  be  used  in  the  155  mm  artillery 
shells;  the  QL  production  facility, 
$34.5  million,  which  is  for  one  of  the 
chemicals  to  go  into  the  Bigeye  binary 
bomb;  the  load,  assemble,  and  pack 
(LAP)  equipment,  $30.6  million  for  the 
Bigeye  bomb;  and  funding  for  Bigeye 
bomb  production,  $43.2  million. 

The  GAO  recommended  that  none 
of  these  funds  be  approved  because 
the  Bigeye  bomb  "has  technical  prob- 
lems and  has  undergone  only  limited 
testing."  Since  locations  have  not  been 
chosen  for  the  DC,  QL,  or  LAP  facili- 
ties, the  GAO  also  recommended  those 
funds  be  deferred.  The  GAO  also  cited 
the  wide  range  of  cost  estimates  for 
the  various  locations  under  consider- 
ation for  each  of  the  facilities  as  a 
reason  for  not  approving  binary  chem- 
ical weapons  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  DOD  does  not 
know  where  they  are  going  to  put 
these  facilities,  who  is  going  to  build 
them  or  if  old  facilities  just  need  to  be 
renovated,  how  could  they  possibly 
even  guess  as  to  how  much  money  is 
really  needed.  This  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  DOD  is  trying  to  get 
the  binary  chemical  weapons  program 
funded  by  bootstrapping.  If  they  can 
get  Congress  to  approve  some  of  the 
funds,  the  DOD  thinks  it  will  be 
harder  for  Congress  to  say  no  later 
when  funds  have  already  been  com- 
mitted and  construction  has  been 
started. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  said  no  once  to  the  binary  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  Members  to  continue 
to  vote  against  any  funding  for  this 
program.* 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  an  important  milestone  in 
the  history  of  Avon,  Mass.,  for  it  was 
75  years  ago  that  the  growing  Catholic 
community  of  that  town  came  togeth- 
er to  form  their  own  parish. 

Since  1908,  Saint  Michael's  Parish 
has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  the 
town. 

While  the  primary  mission  of  the 
parish  is  spiritual,  its  importance  to 
the  community  in  other  aspects  of  life 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  course 
of  its  history.  Saint  Michael's  Parish 
has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  count- 
less programs  and  organizations  that 
have  served  the  children,  the  parents, 
and  the  elderly  of  Avon.  The  commit- 
ment and  concern  fostered  by  the 
parish  has  carried  into  every  facet  of 
life  in  the  town. 

The  parish  relocated  20  years  ago,  to 
a  new,  modem  church  building.  The 
original  edifice  still  stands,  though,  in 
the  heart  of  Avon.  It  continues  to 
serve  both  as  the  home  of  the  Catholic 
men's  service  organization,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  founders  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael's Parish. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  are  in 
order  this  year  as  the  parish  cele- 
brates its  75  years  of  service  and  as  it 
renews  its  commitment  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Avon.» 


THE  ALCOHOL  FUEL  TAX 
INCENTIVE  UNIFORMITY  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Roe,  the  Al- 
cohol Fuel  Tax  Incentive  Uniformity 
Act. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  increases  from  5  cents  per 
gallon  to  9  cents  per  gallon  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  exemption  for  qualifying 
alcohol  blend  fuels,  is  the  provision  of 
a  uniform  and  rational  nationwide  in- 
centive for  alcohol  fuel.  Currently,  35 
States  provide  alcohol  fuel  tax  incen- 
tives with  a  weighted  average  of  4.0  to 
4.5  cents  per  gallon.  As  could  be  ex- 
pected, the  qualifications,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  of  the  State 
based  incentives  vary  considerably.  As 
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the    admiration    and    friendship    of    eration  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community    Federal   excise   tax   equivalent   to   its 
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terminate  the  current  array  of 
Incentives    without    a 
inuti^n   in   the   present   incentive 
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methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether  (MTBE), 
Oxinol,  and  BTX  (benzene,  toluene, 
xylene)  can  be  used  to  increase  octane, 
in  comparison  to  these  other  possible 
additives,  ethanol  has  many  advan- 
tages. In  addition  to  being  environ- 
mentaly  benign  and  medically  safe, 
ethanol  can  be  produced  from  our  vast 
abundance  of  renewable  resources  in- 
cluding agricultural  commodities,  food 
processing  and  urban  wastes,  forestry 
residues,  and  special  energy  crops. 
Last  year,  for  example,  100  million 
bushels  of  the  U.S.  com  crop  were  uti- 
lized to  produce  ethanol  fuel.  As  a 
result,  the  average  market  price  of 
corn  increased  by  5  cents  a  bushel 
which  reduced  Federal  outlays  for  de- 
ficiency payments  to  com  producers 
by  more  than  $150  million.  As  a 
"value-added"  processing  industry, 
ethanol  fuel  production,  in  addition  to 
providing  an  expanded,  permanent, 
and  stable  market  for  our  agricultural 
production,  also  creates  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  stimulates  in- 
creased economic  activity.  For  each 
100,000  gallons  of  ethanol  production, 
a  new  job  is  created  and  for  each 
gallon  of  ethanol  fuel  produced,  $4  in 
new  economic  activity  is  generated 
providing  increased  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  consequences 
of  this  legislative  proposal  are  certain- 
ly important  and  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Federal  budget  deficits  of 
$200  billion  a  year  demand  no  less.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  pro- 
viding the  following  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  consequences  this  year  of  the 
current  excise  tax  exemption  as  a 
basis  for  evaluating  this  legislation.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the  current  excise 
fuel  tax  exemption  for  ethanol  en- 
hanced fuels.  Federal  tax  revenues 
have  increased  by  a  projected  $288 
million,  estimated  on  an  18  percent 
marginal  tax  rate  basis,  due  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  new  economic  activity  and  farm 
program  outlays  this  year  have  been 
reduced  by  an  estimated  $75  million  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  market-price  en- 
hancing demand  for  150  million  bush- 
els of  corn  for  ethanol  production 
which  has  reduced  deficiency  pay- 
ments, storage  costs,  and  price  support 
loan  forfeitures  by  corn  producers.  In 
comparison  to  these  benefits,  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  estimated  Federal  fuel 
excise  tax  receipts  would  be  reduced 
by  $40  million,  net  the  income  tax 
effect,  in  fiscal  year  1983  due  to  the 
current  exemption  from  the  excise  tax 
for  alcohol  fuels.  Based  on  current 
projected  sales  volume  this  year,  I  an- 
ticipate this  estimate  is  low. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  fiscal  im- 
pacts, the  indirect  benefits  of  ethanol 
fuel  to  the  Nation  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. Domestically  produced  renew- 
able ethanol  fuel  is  expected  to  dis- 
place over  10  million  barrels  of  import- 
ed oil  in  1983.  On  a  $30  per  barrel  cost 
basis,  the  savings  to  the  United  states 
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are  more  than  $300  million  this  year 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation  which  should  be 
noted.  This  provision  makes  whole  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  by  providing  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  for  the  Federal  fuel 
excise  tax  receipts  which  are  foregone 
as  a  result  of  the  exemption  for  etha- 
nol enhanced  fuels.  This  provision  has 
been  included  in  this  legislation  for 
the  same  reason  the  States  are  being 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  terminate 
the  State-specific  incentives  which 
now  exist  for  fuel  ethanol— the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  renewable  ethanol 
fuel  benefits  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
not  highway  users  alone.  In  addition 
to  providing  equitable  treatment  for 
the  Nation's  highway  users,  this  provi- 
sion also  recognizes  the  positive  fiscal 
impacts  of  the  renewable  fuel  industry 
which  I  have  previously  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
companion  legislation  to  the  Alcohol 
Fuel  Tax  Incentive  Uniformity  Act  is 
also  being  introduced  in  the  other 
body  today  by  Senator  Durenberger.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  this  legislation.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  BARBARA 
MOREY  AS  THE  BERKSHIRE 
AREA  BOOKMOBILE  LIBRARI- 
AN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
has  dedicated  35  years  of  her  life  to 
the  western  Massachusetts  regional  li- 
brary system.  Barbara  Morey's  depar- 
ture on  October  1,  1983,  was  a  great 
loss  to  her  coworkers,  the  residents  of 
western  Massachusetts,  and  those  who 
have  been  touched  by  her  warmth  and 
generosity. 

Barbara  Morey.  a  dedicated  librari- 
an, first  came  to  Pittsfield  as  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  at  the  Berkshire  A.he- 
neum.  In  1948,  she  became  the  first  li- 
brarian of  the  Berkshire  area  bookmo- 
bile, since  then  she  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service  that  has  taken  pri- 
ority over  everything  else  in  her  life, 
with  the  exception  of  her  friends  and 
relatives.  She  has  reached  citizens  in 
remote  parts  of  the  region  for  two  gen- 
erations that  otherwise  would  not 
have  had  access  to  such  a  treasure 
house  of  books. 

Barbara  worked  with  great  enthusi- 
asm that  earned  her  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  those  patrons  she  has 
served.  When  the  bookmobile  arrived 
everyone  went  out  to  chat  with  Bar- 
bara. She  met  all  her  patrons  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  cheerful  word. 
Her  obvious  enthusiam  has  won  her 
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the    admiration    and     friendship    of 
many  citizens. 

Finally,  I  want  to  extend  my  person- 
al thanks  to  Barbara  for  all  that  she 
h£Ls  done  for  the  community  in  the 
Berkshire  region.  Fortunately  for  the 
citizens  that  she  has  served  so  dutiful- 
ly for  35  years,  Barbara  will  temporar- 
ily volunteer  on  the  bookmobile.  Even 
though  she  will  be  sorely  missed,  her 
contribution  to  so  many  will  long  be 
remembered.  We  thank  you  Barbara 
and  wish  you  much  happiness  in  your 
retirement.* 


STRONGER  UNFAIR  TRADE 
REMEDY  LAWS  NEEDED 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  with  Congressman  John 
P.  MuRTHA  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  comprehensive 
trade  reform  legislation  designed  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty,  antidumping  duty,  and 
other  trade  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  existing  statutes  to  insure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  strictly 
observed  and  to  insure  that  circumven- 
tion of  current  trade  laws  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  is  stopped. 

U.S.  industry  is  willing  and  able  to 
compete  with  products  from  those 
countries  which  play  by  the  rules.  But 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  United  States 
needs  more  effective  trade  laws  to  deal 
with  countries  which  resort  to  unfair 
trade  practices  such  as  injurious 
dumping,  foreign  government  subsidi- 
zation of  imports,  and  the  predatory 
"targeting"  of  certain  parts  of  the  U.S. 
market  by  foreign  producers  and  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Sam 
Gibbons,  is  currently  considering  legis- 
lation to  tighten  up  our  unfair  trade 
remedy  laws.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  Chair- 
man Gibbons  and  the  subcommittee  to 
fashion  the  most  effective  legislation 
possible  to  see  that  U.S.  workers  and 
industries  are  not  the  victims  of  unfair 
trade  practices.* 
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eration  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act. 

The  missed  votes  were  rollcalls  346, 
347,  and  348,  on  September  21. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows. 

RoUcall  No.  346— an  amendment  by 
Representative  Hawkins  to  delete  the 
$5  billion  fiscal  1983  authorization  in 
the  bill  and  instead  authorize  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  1984  for  the  jobs  program. 
"Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  347- an  amendment  by 
Representative  Hawkins  to  the  Jef- 
fords amendment  to  terminate  the 
bill's  authorization  if  unemployment 
rates  fall  below  4  percent  while  con- 
tinuing authorization  of  funds  for 
areas  where  unemployment  was  at 
least  6.5  percent.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  348— an  amendment  by 
Representative  Gekas  to  prohibit  au- 
thorization of  funds  in  the  bill  if 
spending  those  funds  would  result  in 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gover- 
ment.  "Noe."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Ms.   FERRARO.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
need  to  attend  an  official  function  in 
my  district  in  Queens  forced  me  to 
miss  three  votes  during  House  consid- 


INCREASE  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
CIGARETTES  TO  28  CENTS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  raise  the  excise  tax  on  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  to  28  cents  perma- 
nently. The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  doubled  the 
tax  to  16  cents  for  3  years,  following 
which  the  tax  will  return  to  8  cents, 
the  level  first  imposed  in  1951. 

In  1981,  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
TEFRA,  I  introduced  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  The  figure  of  28  cents  reflected 
a  reasonable  adjustment  for  30  years 
of  inflation  following  the  original  8 
cent  tax.  I  introduced  that  bill  with 
the  active  support  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Lung 
Association,  and  the  American  Heart 
Association.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that  Congress  had  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  not  acting  for  30  years  to 
maintain  the  real  dollar  value  of  the 
cigarette  tax. 

While  I  was  pleased  that  we  finally 
acted  in  1982  to  provide  for  some  in- 
crease in  the  tax,  I  was  disappointed 
that  TEFRA  did  not  provide  for  a 
larger  increase  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Congress  should  not  allow  the  tax  to 
return  to  the  lower  level  at  the  end  of 
1985.  Maintaining  the  tax  at  16  cents 
would  provide  the  Treasury  with  an 
additional  $1.7  billion  in  1986.  Fur- 
thermore, by  increasing  the  tax  to  28 
cents,  we  could  provide  in  1984  over  $2 
billion  annually  above  current  re- 
ceipts. 

My  bill,  in  effect,  would  establish 
our  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
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Federal   excise  tax   equivalent   to   its 
real  value. 

Doing  so  would  obviously  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  addition,  the  increased  tax  would 
recover  to  the  Federal  Treasury  some 
of  the  revenue  that  is  lost  as  the  result 
of  smoking-related  diseases.  Those  dis- 
eases increase  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
costs  by  an  estimated  $3.8  billion  an- 
nually. Cigarette  smoking  accounted 
for  over  300,000  premature  deaths  and 
total  health  care  costs  of  over  $13  bil- 
lion in  1980. 

The  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax 
even  to  28  cents  is  unlikely  to  deter 
the  long-time  smoker,  although  I  wish 
that  the  increase  would  force  the  indi- 
vidual to  reevaluate  his  or  her  smok- 
ing habits.  The  substantial  increase, 
however,  may  make  a  difference  to  the 
young  smoker,  and  the  potential 
smoker.  I  would  hope  that  the  higher 
tax  would  deter  youngsters  from  using 
their  limited  funds  to  smoke. 

My  bill  is  a  revenue-raising  measure, 
but  it  also  has  beneficial  health  ef- 
fects. This  legislation  has  the  support 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Heart  Association.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  both  groups  in 
sponsoring  this  responsible  health  leg- 
islation which  is  long  overdue.* 


THE  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  broad,  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  Members,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing comprehensive  cable  telecommuni- 
cations legislation. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  insure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  benefit  from  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  cable  television  to 
offer  them  a  wide  diversity  of  services 
and  information  sources.  In  a  series  of 
key  policy  areas  ranging  from  public 
and  commercial  access  to  cable  chan- 
nels, to  franchise  renewal  procedures, 
the  legislation  reforms  and  clarifies 
the  confusing  and  counterproductive 
array  of  current  practices. 

This  bill  results  from  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings,  and  from  long,  de- 
tailed discussions  among  Members, 
and  with  leading  representatives  of 
the  cities,  the  cable  television  indus- 
try, public  interest  groups,  and  many, 
many  others. 

I  would  note,  in  particular,  the  valu- 
able contributions  made  to  the  legisla- 
tion thus  far  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association. 

We  intend  for  this  process  of  consul- 
tation to  continue.  I  encourage  Mem- 
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bers  to  glie  us  their  ideas  and  to  sup- 
port this  i  nportant  legislation.* 
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REGULATORY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1982 


HOI  [.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thirsday.  Octobers,  1983 


HOWARD.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
to  comment  briefly  on  how 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  re- 
Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
1964  with  respect  to  oper- 
authority  of  publicly  subsidized 
tranfeit  entities. 

Regulatory  Reform  Act 
supersede  the  Urban  Mass 
ion  Act  of  1964,  nor  does  it 
any  operating  restrictions  on 
conduct  of  tours  and  charters  by 
transit  authorities.  It  was 
intenjded  that  the  Bus  Act  would 
in  any  vray  allow  these  entities  to 
depart  fi  cm  their  basic  mission  of 
serving  cc  mmuters. 

Section  6  of  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  I  ct  which  refers  to  entry  and 
says  tha     subsidized   operators   must 
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meet  a  public-interest  test  in  obtaining 
authority  means  the  following: 

This  section  is  intended  to  apply  to 
situations  where  private  bus  operators 
under  contract  with  or  receiving  subsi- 
dy from  public  mass  transit  districts 
apply  for  operating  authority.  We  felt 
it  was  obviously  unfair  for  these  pri- 
vate operators  to  be  on  equal  footing 
with  other  unsubsidized  operators,  so 
they  are  required  to  meet  a  higher 
standard. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  is 
not  intended  to  provide  a  loophole 
whereby  publicly  subsidized  mass  tran- 
sit authorities  could  obtain  nationwide 
tour  and  charter  authority. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
present  situation  with  mass  transit  dis- 
tricts applying  for  authority  at  the 
ICC  Is  as  follows: 

I  understand  some  such  applications 
have  been  filed.  The  Commission  has 
not  decided  any  of  those  cases.  All  ap- 
plicants seek  extensive  charter  and 
special  operations  authority.  For  ex- 
ample, New  Jersey  Transit  Bus  Oper- 
ations, Inc.,  and  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Railway  seek  authority  between  all 
points  in  the  United  States  for  a  na- 
tionwide tour  and  charter  operation. 
The  other  transit  authorities  seeking 
authority  are:  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Transit  Authority,  Panhandle  Area 
Transit,  Inc.,  Audubon  Area  Commu- 
nity Services,  Inc.  Cambria  (Pa.), 
Transit  Authority,  Inc.,  and  Commis- 
sion de  Transport  de  la  Communaute 
Urbaine  de  Montreal.* 
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niversary.  They  have  indeed  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Reading  and  Berks 
County  community.  All  our  lives  have 
been  enriched  because  of  their  work 
and  devotion.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  congregation,  the  former  pas- 
tors, the  present  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Pattee  J. 
Miller,  general  chairman  of  the  histor- 
ic celebration  banquet.  As  the  oldest 
black  congregation  in  Berks  County, 
Washington  Presbyterian  Church  is 
most  deserving  of  our  recognition  and 
our  praise.  I  know  that  we  all  wish 
them  every  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


WASHINGTON  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  ITS 
160TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 22  through  October  30,  the 
Washington  F»resbyterian  Church  will 
celebrate  its  160th  year  of  Christian 
service  to  the  Reading/Berks  County 
area.  In  1823,  the  church  was  estab- 
lished through  a  gift  by  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Grier.  From  that 
year  until  today,  the  congregation  of 
this  fine  church  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  step  forward  for  the  selfless 
task  of  service  to  God  and  neighbor 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  from  the  first 
moment  when  the  spirit  of  freedom 
grew  and  began  to  flourish  in  our  land. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our 
Nation  has  always  been  the  individual 
compassion  and  commitment  of  our 
citizens.  The  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Presbyterian  Church  are  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  this  tradition. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  through 
these  remarks  to  honor  this  church 
and  its  congregation  on  their  160th  an- 


TRICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR  OF  GERMAN  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  300th  anniversary  of 
German  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  On  October  6,  1683,  13  Menon- 
ite  families  ended  a  long  journey 
aboard  the  sailing  ship  Concord  and 
landed  in  Philadelphia.  Searching  for 
new  lives  and  new  hopes,  these  13 
German  families  abandoned  their 
native  homeland  and  journeyed  to  the 
New  World  which  was  rumored  to 
have  prosperous  opportunities  for  all 
who  immigrated.  In  retrospect,  these 
13  German  families  became  an  exam- 
ple to  be  followed  by  more  than  7  mil- 
lion Germans  leaving  their  homeland 
in  search  of  freedom,  protection  from 
persecution,  and  for  a  better  life  in  the 
New  World. 

In  a  mere  3  centuries,  the  New 
World  grew  from  a  disjointed  geo- 
graphical mass  into  an  amalgamation 
of  United  States.  Contributing  posi- 
tively in  every  area  of  this  growth 
were  the  dedicated  German  immi- 
grants. Every  generation  of  German 
immigrants  helped  to  strengthen  our 
Government,  extend  our  liberty,  in- 
crease our  prosperity,  and  enrich  our 
culture. 

With  Hessian  mercenaries  abandon- 
ing the  British  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  German-Americans  helped 
to  establish  our  independence. 
German  farmers  and  merchants  mi- 
grated west  to  every  State  helping  de- 
velop the  Nations'  agriculture  frontier 
and  metropolitan  centers.  Politically, 
German-Americans  helped  the  United 
States  mature  through  dedicated  polit- 
ical participation  as  exemplified  by 
Carl  Schurtz  who  struggled  against 
the  evils  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
eventually  became  the  first  German 
born  Cabinet  member  as  Rutherford 
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B.  Hays's  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Education,  art,  literature,  and  music 
were  advanced  by  great  German  schol- 
ars and  educators.  Industrial  opportu- 
nities prompted  astonishing  advances 
In  every  branch  of  science  and  engi- 
neering, thus  making  German-Ameri- 
can men  such  as  Albert  Einstein  and 
George  Westinghouse  leaders  in  their 
fields.  German-Americans  helped 
build  the  American  entrepreneurial 
dream  with  the  efforts  of  Levi  Strauss, 
Heinz,  Fleishmann,  Bush,  Strohs,  and 
Schlitz.  Indeed  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  development 
German-Americans  have  helped  to 
pave  the  way. 

This  Congress  has  authorized  and 
designated  this  year  as  the  Tricenten- 
nial  Anniversary  Year  of  German  Set- 
tlement in  America.  This  act  not  only 
commemorates  the  invaluable  contri- 
butions made  by  the  millions  of 
German-Americans  who  helped  build 
the  United  States  but  also  reaffirms 
the  vital  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Today,  as  close  trading 
partners  and  allies  in  pursuit  of  world 
peace,  we  can  be  nothing  but  proud  of 
our  German-American  heritage  begun 
by  those  13  families  300  years  ago 
today.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAUDE  R. 
TOULSON 
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In  1937,  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt appointed  Maude  R.  Toulson 
postmaster  in  Salisbury.  During  her  10 
years  as  postmaster,  she  led  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  have  the  Federal 
Building  extensively  expanded  and  re- 
modeled. Her  tenure  marked  the  first 
air  mail  delivery  to  Wicomico  County 
and  the  first  rural  free  mail  delivery. 

Our  debt  to  Maude  R.  Toulson  lies 
not  only  for  her  outstanding  record. 
We  must  also  recognize  Mrs.  Toulson 
for  setting  an  example  of  fine  commu- 
nity service  that  is  difficult  to  match. 
We  pay  this  special  tribute  to  a 
woman  who  established  a  very  person- 
al and  sincere  relationship  with  her 
employees  and  patrons.  Her  warmth  is 
still  felt  in  the  halls  of  the  Federal 
Building,  which  will  proudly  wear  her 
name  in  an  appropriate  and  lasting 
tribute. 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  building  in 

Salisbury,  Maryland.,  as  the  "Maude  R. 

Toulson  Federal  Building". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  building  located  at  129  East  Main 
Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Maude  R. 
Toulson  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "Maude  R.  Toulson  Federal  Build- 
ing".* 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
made  her  presence  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity and  business  world,  generations 
before  it  became  fashionable  for  a 
woman  to  do  so.  Maude  R.  Toulson 
blazed  trails  in  the  early  20th  century 
that  many  still  have  trouble  traveling 
today.  In  honor  of  her  many  civic  con- 
tributions and  her  exemplary  service 
to  the  community  and  as  a  U.S.  post- 
master, I  ask  this  Congress  to  join  in 
my  tribute  by  naming  the  Federal 
Building  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  in  her 
memory. 

Mrs.  Toulson's  community  contribu- 
tions were  many.  As  an  active  member 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Quota  Club  and  Democratic  Club,  she 
was  a  model  for  her  peers.  Her  noble 
efforts  in  fund  raising  for  war  bonds, 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Community 
Fund  went  unmatched. 

The  family  obligation  that  Mrs. 
Toulson  assumed  were  also  an  exam- 
ple of  her  stamina  and  determination 
to  succeed.  Following  her  husband's 
stroke  in  1923  she  was  forced  to  take 
over  the  family  drugstore  in  addition 
to  her  maternal  duties  at  home.  Some- 
how she  also  found  the  time  to  teach 
in  area  public  schools. 
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sion.  His  record  for  icebreaking  is 
1,200  pounds  and  he  has  won  hun- 
dreds of  awards  for  fighting  form, 
demonstrations,  and  weapons. 

In  addition  to  his  exceptional  karate 
achievements,  Mr.  Dillman  has  given 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
many  charitable  organizations.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  National  Heart 
Fund,  the  Cancer  Society,  Muscular 
Dystrophy,  Multiple  Sclerosis,  the 
Olivet  Boy's  Clubs,  and  the  Save  the 
Pagoda  Fund.  Mr.  Dillman  further  has 
donated  his  time  to  the  local  Lions. 
Kiwanis,  Jaycees,  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  He  has  also  taught  educa- 
tional courses  in  the  martial  arts  at  Al- 
vernia  College,  Albright  College,  the 
YWCA,  and  Twin  Valley  High  School. 

Mr.  Dillman  has  achieved  a  sixth 
degree  black  belt  in  karate  and  is  a 
student  of  Seiyu  Oyata,  who  has  the 
highest  degree  black  belt— the  10th 
degree. 

Mr.  Dillman  is  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
service  and  excellence.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  commending 
George  Dillman  on  his  outstanding 
career  and  in  wishing  him  many  more 
years  of  continued  success.  He  is  a 
truly  remarkable  individual  as  he  has 
combined  his  dedication  to  the  martial 
arts  with  his  dedication  to  helping  his 
fellowman.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
by  privilege  to  bring  Mr.  Dillman's 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  October  5,  1983.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 
Roll  No.  380:  yes;  roll  No.  381:  no; 
roll  No.  382:  no;  roll  No.  383:  no.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  A. 
DILLMAN 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
fall,  Mr.  George  A.  Dillman  will  cele- 
brate his  15th  anniversary  of  teaching 
at  the  Dillman  Karate  Institute  locat- 
ed in  Reading,  Pa.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
bring  Mr.  Dillman's  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Dillman  was  a  U.S.  national 
karate  champion  from  1969  to  1972. 
He  has  received  many  national  and 
international  awards  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  martial  arts.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  been  nationally  recog- 
nized for  his  achievements  on  televi- 


CARDINAL  COOKE  MEMORIAM 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 
*  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  deeply  saddened  when  I  heard 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke  this  morning. 

He  was  a  man  who  lived  the  values 
and  beliefs  that  were  a  part  of  him 
and  served  as  an  inspiration  to  others, 
combining  strength,  dedication,  and 
humility. 

Raised  in  the  South  Bronx,  Cardinal 
Cooke  never,  in  a  sense,  left  for 
greener  pastures.  His  constituents 
were  the  men  and  women  of  the 
neighborhoods  he  knew  so  well  and 
cared  so  much  about. 

His  spirit  and  tenacity  provide  les- 
sons for  us  all. 

His  contribution  to  all  service  men 
and  women  was  monumental.  His  spir- 
itual and  religious  values  were  a  com- 
fort to  those  who  defend  our  freedom. 

This  is  truly  a  sad  day  for  us  all.  We 
have  lost  a  wonderful,  generous  friend 
and  a  good  American.  Even  during  the 
last  moments  of  his  painful  illness, 
Cardinal  Cooke  was  thinking  of 
others.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  HORTENSE 
WOODSON 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THEtHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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DflRRICK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  join 
beitowing  honor  upon  a  grand 
E<  Igef ield  County.  S.C. 
Hqrtense  Woodson  is  an  octoge- 
has  spent  her  life  preserv- 
special  segment  of  history. 
County    has    produced    10 
and   5   Lieutenant   Gover- 
addition,  it  has  produced  a 
people  who  have  been  in- 
in   founding  colleges  and 
outstanding  leaders  in  the 
( imbassadors,   and   heroes   of 
,  Without  Miss  Woodson's 
efforts  to  preserve  this  rich 
riuch  of  it  would  be  lost. 
Wpodson  has  written  a  number 
and  has,  for  years,  contrib- 
weekly  newspaper.  She  has 
leider  in  the  United  Daughters 
[Confederacy,    the    Women's 
ce  Union,  the  Edgefield  Bap- 
the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Ameri- 
Auxiliary.  For  20  years,  she 
as  president  of  the  Edge- 
Coi^ty  Historical  Society.  This 
Edgefield  Baptist  Church, 
will  host  a  testimonial  cele- 
honor  of  Miss  Woodson.  On 
:he  occasion  will  be  the  Hon- 
Strom  Thurmond,  senior  Sena- 
South   Carolina,   native   of 
County  and  for  whom  Miss 
was    employed    for    many 
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NICK  CAPORELLA-BUSINESS- 

MA  ^  EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


OF  FLORIDA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  6,  1983 


SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  pay  tribute  to  Nick  A. 
who  has  been  cited  as  Busi- 
Extraordinaire  by  the  Colum- 
Foundation,  a  leading 
Ajnerican  charitable  organiza- 
supports  educational,  cultur- 
clvic  activities.  He  is  currently 
and  chief  executive  officer 
and  Sims.  Inc.  of  Fort  Lau- 
Fla.  A  1979  Horatio  Alger 
rejcipient.  Mr.  Caporella  will  be 
by  the  Columbus  Citizens 
FoundatiJDn  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  on  October  8  in  New 
York  Cit  r. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  congratula- 
tions to  Nick  Caporella.  In  a  rags  to 
riches  success  story,  he  has  fulfilled 
the  great  American  dream.  Caporella 
began  his  career  with  $250  and  became 
a  millionaire  at  age  24.  As  a  Pennsyl- 
vania schoolboy,  he  collected  scrap 
metal  and  coal  to  help  support  his 
family.  He  started  scrap  iron  and  mud 
flap  businesses  in  a  depressed  mining 
area  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  this 
humble  beginning  he  rose  to  take  the 
leadership  in  the  cable  telecommuni- 
cations industry. 

Selected  as  the  winner  of  the  Colum- 
bus Citizens  Foundation's  Annual 
Leadership  Award  for  Business  and  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Caporella  joins  such  nota- 
bles as  Lee  lacocca.  who  was  chosen  in 
1982  for  his  business  achievements  as 
head  of  Chrysler  Corp.  In  6  years,  Mr. 
Caporella  has  built  Burnup  and  Sims 
into  one  of  the  country's  leading  cable 
TV  and  telecommunications  service 
companies.  With  his  leadership  abili- 
ties and  talent,  Mr.  Caporella  in- 
creased Burnup  and  Simms  revenues 
three-fold  and  increased  profits  26 
times  since  his  takeover  of  a  company 
that  was  severely  impacted  by  the 
1975  recession.  Mr.  Caporella's 
achievements  are  rooted  in  his  philos- 
ophy that  personal  happiness  and  suc- 
cess are  byproducts  of  establishing 
worthy  goals  and  working  towards 
them. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  testimony  to  the 
astonishing  career  of  this  enterprising 
man.  It  is  my  hope  that  today's  youth 
will  see  in  the  success  of  men  such  as 
Nick  Caporella  a  role  model  they  most 
want  to  emulate.* 


JOE  FRANK,  JR.,  MISSOURI 
DEPARTMENT  COMMANDER 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  15,  1983,  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Missouri,  will 
welcome  home  its  newly  elected  Mis- 
souri Department  Commander  Joe 
Frank.  Jr.  In  addition  to  being  the 
youngest  State  commander  ever  elect- 
ed, Joe  is  also  the  first  Vietnam  veter- 
an to  hold  this  important  post. 

For  those  of  us  already  aware  of 
Joe's  character  and  talent,  his  election 
came  as  no  surprise.  He  has  taken  on 
much  larger  battles  in  his  life— and  he 
has  won  those  as  well. 

After  returning  from  Vietnam  with  a 
service-connected  impairment,  Joe  im- 
mediately dedicated  himself  to  public 
service.  He  served  as  commander  of 
Lemay  Memorial  Post  162  and  he 
helped  organize  the  Crestwood  Memo- 
rial Post  777.  In  1979,  Joe  became  a 
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national  service  officer  with  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.  He  gra- 
ciously assisted  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents in  claims  before  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Joe's  awards  and  citations  are  nu- 
merous. The  Jaycees  recognized  him 
as  an  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
America  in  1982.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Christopher 
Bond  as  a  board  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Vietnam  veterans  leadership 
program.  Joe  is  also  the  recipient  of 
two  Presidential  certificates  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
St.  Louis  community. 

Joe  is  not  content,  however,  to  rest 
on  his  past  achievements.  He  contin- 
ues to  serve  his  fellow  veterans  at  the 
Jefferson  Barracks  VA  Medical  Center 
as  an  employment  coordinator.  He  is 
also  active  in  many  veterans  and  civic 
organizations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Third  Congression- 
al District,  which  is  home  to  Joe  and 
his  family,  I  salute  Joe  Frank,  Jr.,  as  a 
distinguished  public  servant,  deserving 
of  high  commendation  by  all  Missouri- 
ans.« 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  A. 
BUSSEY,  AN  OUTSTANDING 
BUSINESS  AND  CIVIC  LEADER 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  work 
of  Donald  A.  Bussey,  one  of  our  truly 
outstanding  civic  leaders  in  central 
California.  On  Friday,  October  21,  Mr. 
Bussey's  friends  and  colleagues  will 
gather  for  a  testimonial  dinner  on  his 
behalf.  A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Mon- 
terey Bay  Area,  Don  Bussey  has 
worked  some  38  years  for  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum and  Chemical  Corp.  and  has 
provided  our  community  with  years  of 
outstanding  leadership  and  service. 

Don  Bussey  attended  the  Oakland 
Polytechnic  College  where  he  received 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  indus- 
trial chemistry.  Upon  graduation.  Don 
went  to  work  for  Kaiser  Aluminum  as 
a  junior  engineer.  By  1948,  Donald 
Bussey  had  become  superintendent  of 
Kaiser's  Moss  Landing  plant  and  by 
1969  was  projects  manager  for  the 
entire  Moss  Landing  Area.  After  Don's 
retirement  in  1980,  he  has  continued 
to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Kaiser 
refractory  division  in  Moss  Landing 
until  October  of  this  year.  Yet  what 
sets  Don  apart— beyond  his  many  suc- 
cesses at  Kaiser— has  been  his  dedicat- 
ed service  and  leadership  role  in  his 
community. 

For  more  than  45  years  Don  has 
been  involved  in  a  variety  of  civic,  gov- 
ernmental,   and    charitable    organiza- 
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tions  and  projects.  Don's  leadership 
spans  a  wide  spectrum  of  concerns: 
economic  and  employment  develop- 
ment in  the  Monterey  Bay  Area,  envi- 
ronmental issues,  and  education  and 
health  concerns.  Don  has  served  as 
president  of  both  the  Watsonville  and 
Salinas  Chambers  of  Commerce,  chair- 
man of  the  Monterey  County  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  planning 
commissioner  for  Santa  Cruz  County, 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
School  Personnel  Commissioners  Asso- 
ciation, and  board  member  of  the 
energy  commission  of  Santa  Cruz 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  more  than  35  community  organiza- 
tions to  which  Donald  Bussey  has 
freely  given  his  time  and  leadership.  I 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  fully  do  jus- 
tice to  the  many  contributions  of  Mr. 
Bussey  to  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  in  particular  to  the  Monte- 
rey Bay  Area.  However,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Donald  Bussey,  an  outstanding 
business  and  civic  leader.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  prosperous,  modern  society  that 
they  are  creating. 

In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
Taiwan  has  been  transformed  from  a 
predominantly  agricultural  economy 
to  a  technology-based  economy  pro- 
ducing a  wealth  of  sophisticated  prod- 
ucts. This  remarkable  success  story  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  energy, 
dedication,  and  resourcefulness  of  Tai- 
wan's 18  million  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  its  National  Day,  I 
salute  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
extend  to  them  my  hopes  for  contin- 
ued friendship  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  our  peoples.* 
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EXPLANTION  ON  H.R.  3648, 
AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers.  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  a  vote  today  on  a  quorum  call 
and  the  Florio  amendment  to  the 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act,  H.R.  3648, 
due  to  an  unavoidable  conflict.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
for  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  was  an  improvement  to 
the  bill  and  I  hoped  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
*  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  official  business  in  my  district,  I 
was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  part  of  the  proceedings  on 
Tuesday.  October  4,  and  Wednesday, 
October  5.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "No"  on  roUcall  No.  379, 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Exten- 
sion, S.  1852;  and  'Yes"  on  rollcall  No. 
383.  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  H.R.  3959.* 


TAIWAN  SALUTED 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  next 
Monday,  October  10,  is  the  Republic 
of  China's  National  Day.  Unfortunate- 
ly, because  of  a  schedule  conflict,  I 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  this  eve- 
ning's celebration  of  this  important 
date. 

During  August,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Taiwan,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. Our  mission  was  to  discuss 
trade  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
Taiwan's  enormously  successful  eco- 
nomic development  program.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  was  impressed,  both  by 
the  people  with  whom  we  met  and  by 
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COASTWEEK  '83 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr. '  Speaker,  Ohio 
Governor  Richard  F.  Celeste  has  des- 
ignated the  week  of  October  9-16  as 
Coastweek  '83  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  Ohio's  Lake  Erie  coastline, 
our  Nations  fourth  seacoast.  With 
this  designation,  Ohio  joins  a  growing 
number  of  States  setting  aside  a  week 
in  mid-October  to  focus  special  atten- 
tion on  the  Nation's  vital  coastlines. 

Ohio's  Lake  Erie  coastline  has 
played  an  important  role  throughout 
the  State's  history.  Lake  Erie  is  an  in- 
tegral part  in  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  State.  Millions  of 
tons  of  goods  are  shipped  through  its 
commercial  ports  each  year. 

The  lake  and  its  coastal  areas  also 
provide  a  variety  of  recreational  op- 
portunities for  Ohio  citizens  and  visi- 
tors. Fishing,  boating,  and  other  activi- 
ties are  enjoyed  thoughout  the  lake 
region  and  are  major  contributors  to 
the  area's  economy.  On  behalf  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  con- 
gratulate and  thank  all  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  recognizing  Ohio's  coast- 
line as  a  critical  economic  and  social 
resource  to  the  Nation.* 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1982 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  have  been  cele- 
brating the  bicentennial  of  their  beau- 
tiful town.  On  Saturday,  October  8,  Bi- 
centennial Days,  a  3-day  grand  finale 
of  this  yearlong  celebration  will  begin. 
It  promises  to  be  an  exciting  and  mem- 
orable event  in  life  of  an  extraordi- 
nary community. 

Longmeadow    was    purchased    from 
the  Indians  in  1636  by  William  Pyn- 
chon,    the    founder    of    Springfield. 
Mass.  For  the  "long  meddowe  called 
Masacksic,"      Pynchon      paid      four 
fathom  of  wampum,  four  coats,  four 
hatchets,  four  hogs,  and  four  knives. 
In   1644,   Benjamin   Cooley  built   the 
first   house   in  what  was   to  become 
Longmeadow,  and  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1683.  A  particularly  severe 
flood  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1695 
convinced  the  town's  residents  that  a 
move  to  higher  ground  was  necessary, 
and  by  1709  the  move  was  complete. 
By  1714,  the  town's  stability  and  legiti- 
macy as  a  separate  municipal  entity 
was  recognized  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court's  approval  of  a  request 
to   establish   a  church,   and  Stephen 
Williams,  the  first  pastor,  arrived  late 
in  the  year.  Longmeadow  has  thrived 
ever  since. 

Longmeadow  is  the  kind  of  picture 
post  card  town  that  most  people  envi- 
sion when  they  think  of  New  England. 
Anyone  who  visits  the  town  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  obvious 
pride  that  the  citizens  have  in  their 
community.  It  is  this  feeling  of  pride, 
so  evident  in  the  bicentennial  activi- 
ties planned  and  directed  by  Peter  and 
Eleanor  Santos  and  the  members  of 
their  committee,  that  links  today's 
townspeople  with  their  forebearers  of 
two  centuries  ago,  and  forms  the  herit- 
age that  they  will  pass  to  succeeding 
generations  of  Longmeadow  residents. 
Longmeadow  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  a  great  place  to  call  home 
because  its  citizens  care  enough  to 
make  it  so.  I  hope  that  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  which  will  end  this 
weekend  will  renew  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity which  has  characterized  Long- 
meadow throughout  its  history  so  that 
it  may  be  drawn  upon  freely  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  long  admired 
Alistair  Cooke's  description  of  America 
found  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his 
book  by  that  name: 

The  original  institutions  of  this  country 
still  have  great  vitality.  The  Republic  can  be 
kept,  but  only  if  we  care  to  keep  it  •  •  '  As  I 
see  it,  in  this  country-a  land  of  the  most 
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JC  HNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
to  note  the  death  of  Bettie 
long  time  resident  of  South- 
Conn.  Although  Bettie  worked 
1  it  Superior  Products  Distrib- 
that  did  not  prevent  her 
four  fine  children  and  in- 
hdrself  deeply  and  meaningful- 
afiety  of  community  activities 
the  Southington  First  Con- 
Church,  the  town  housing 
the  Republican  town  com- 
aiid  the  Danish  Sisterhood  So- 
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sense   of  commitment   and 
involvement   reflects   the 
that  has  built  our  country 
^eat  Nation  that  it  is  today. 
Bettie  Bates  not  only  serve 
of   today,   they   also 
community  of  tomorrow  by 
ine  example  for  future  gen- 
emulate.  We  can  pay  no 
tribute  to  her  example  of  dedi- 
conrfnunity  participation  than  to 
example  in  our  daily  lives.» 


ikB 
comr  lunity 


CONGRy^  TULATIONS  TO  OUR 
FRIENDS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 


HC  N.  TOM  CORCORAN 


OF  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thirsday,  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  join  our  friends  in  the  Re- 
public of  ::hina  on  Taiwan  in  celebrat- 
ing Doub  e  Ten  day,  the  day  in  1911 
when  the  Chinese  Republican  revolu- 
tionaries successfully  overthrew  the 
Mauichu  provincial  government  in 
Hubei  pr>vince,  beginning  the  down- 
fall of  tlie  last  imperial  dynasty  in 
China.  In  short,  this  is  the  ROC's 
principal  independence  day,  and  I  am 
pleased  t<  i  congratulate  them  and  join 
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in  the  celebration  of  the  72nd  anniver- 
sary of  their  founding. 

In  early  1981,  I  had  an  enlightening 
visit  to  the  Republic  of  China.  Prior  to 
that,  I  had  always  believed  our  two 
countries  have  a  unique  and  close  rela- 
tionship based  primarily  upon  a  strong 
foundation  of  mutual  interests.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China  share  the  goal  of  a  free  political 
and  economic  order— in  which  econom- 
ic opportunity  and  the  natural  laws  of 
the  marketplace  prevail,  and  in  which 
independent  nations  may  prosper  in 
peace  and  security.  We  share  the  per- 
ception that  liberty  and  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  long  run  offer  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  social  and 
economic  advancement  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  These  long-held 
beliefs  were  tangibly  reinforced  over 
and  over  as  I  toured  the  ROC  and 
talked  with  her  people,  both  in  and 
out  of  government. 

Throughout  recent  history,  the 
United  States  and  the  ROC  have  acted 
together  in  defense  of  these  shared 
ideals.  In  World  War  II,  we  fought  to- 
gether as  allies  against  a  powerful 
enemy  which  directly  threatened 
China's  right  to  national  self-determi- 
nation. In  later  years,  we  have  shared 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  in 
the  goals  of  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural advancement.  The  strides  made 
by  the  Republic  of  China  during  this 
period  have  been  most  impressive,  and 
this.  I  believe,  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
the  vitality  and  dynamism  of  the 
ROC'S  political  and  economic  system. 

On  this  anniverary  of  her  founding, 
the  Republic  of  China  should  be  proud 
of  these  many  accomplishments,  and 
can  be  sure  there  are  many  of  us  in 
Congress  who  believe  in  her  and  will 
continue  vigorous  support  for  a  mili- 
tarily strong  and  secure  Free  China. 
The  principles  which  have  held  us  to- 
gether these  many  years  will  endure. 
Our  friendship,  based  upon  the  up- 
holding of  democratic  principles  and 
high  aspirations— those  reflected  in 
the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  re- 
mains firm.* 


NICK  CAPORELLA  HONORED  BY 
COLUMBUS  CITIZENS  FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  cited  as  a 
"businessman  extraordinaire,"  Nick  A. 
Caporella,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Burnup  &  Sims  Inc.,  will 
be  recognized  for  his  achievements  by 
the  Columbus  Citizens  Foundation, 
the  leading  Italian  American  charita- 
ble organization,  at  a  gala  black-tie 
dinner,  Saturday,  October  8.  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria's  grand  ballroom. 


October  7,  1983 

Caporella,  a  1979  Horatio  Alger  re- 
cipient, will  share  the  evening's  honors 
with  actress  Sophia  Loren.  winner  of 
the  Award  for  Achievement  in  the 
Arts;  New  York  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo; 
and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mortola,  president 
of  Pace  University.  All  will  participate 
in  the  televised  35th  annual  Columbus 
Day  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Nick  has  come  a  long  way— from  the 
scrap  iron  and  mud  flap  businesses  he 
ran  as  an  enterprising  boy  in  the  de- 
pressed mining  area  of  Pennsylvania— 
to  leadership  of  a  major  telecommuni- 
cations and  cable  television  service 
company.  Achievement  through  chal- 
lenge is  what  stimulates  Nick  Capor- 
ella. He  has  always  felt  that  personal 
happiness  and  success  are  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  establishing  worthy  goals  and 
working  toward  them.  When  one  goal 
is  achieved,  set  a  new  more  difficult 
one,  and  work  toward  that. 

In  his  early  twenties,  Nick  paid  $250 
down  on  a  used  $9,000  excavating  ma- 
chine. He  operated  the  machine  night 
and  day,  and  scoured  south  Florida 
construction  sites  for  more  contracts. 
When  new  work  became  available,  and 
a  need  for  more  machinery  existed, 
Nick  recruited  his  father  and  brother 
to  help  run  the  business.  The  number 
of  landclearing  and  site-preparation 
projects  increased  and  the  firm  pros- 
pered. At  the  age  of  30,  Nick  sold  the 
family  holdings  in  several  companies, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  retirement 
started  a  new  company  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, named  in  honor  of  his  father, 
which  became  one  of  Florida's  largest 
site-preparation  firms. 

In  1972,  the  company  was  acquired 
by  Burnup  &  Sims  Inc.  In  3  years,  he 
was  elected  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  The  company  was  suffer- 
ing losses  from  the  recessions.  He  took 
firm  control,  completely  reorganized 
the  company,  and  a  profit  was  turned 
in  1976. 

Under  his  leadership  for  6  years,  rev- 
enues tripled  while  profits  increased 
26  times.  Nick  Caporella  built  his  com- 
pany on  the  strong  belief  that  each 
employee  must  continue  to  grow  and 
expand,  that  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
will  control,  and  that  self-confidence, 
perseverance  and  compassion  be  the 
rule.» 
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ZYGMUNT  R.  BIALKOWSKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  the  best  example  I  know  of 
the  kind  of  citizen  that  has  made 
America  great. 

Last  week.  Zygmunt  R.  Bialkowski, 
lawyer,   churchman   and   civic   leader 


died  after  50  years  of  service  to  those 
around  him. 

He  was  an  attorney  of  great  reputa- 
tion who  chose  to  offer  his  leadership 
and  wisdom,  not  only  to  his  clients, 
but  to  his  profession.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Board  of  Governors  and  presi- 
dent of  his  local  bar  association.  It  was 
under  his  leadership  that  merit  selec- 
tion of  judges  to  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
stituted. His  concern  for  his  profession 
also  brought  him  to  lead  his  alma 
mater,  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law, 
into  its  now  important  position  in  the 
Nation's  top  20  law  schools  by  spend- 
ing years  of  work  to  build  its  endow- 
ment fund. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  served  his 
community.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Masonic  orders  and  played  a  key  role 
in  saving  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
Scranton  from  destruction.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  Lions  Club  as 
well  as  a  founding  member  of  the 
Scranton-Lackawanna  Human  Devel- 
opment Agency. 

Moreover,  Zygmunt  Bialkowski 
served  his  church.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Supreme 
Counsel  of  the  PNCC,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  St.  Stanislaus  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church  in  Scranton 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  Savanarola  Seminary.  And  in 
recognition  of  his  leadership,  and  con- 
cern for  others,  he  represented  the 
church  at  a  number  of  White  House 
meetings  on  food  distribution  to  the 
needy.  As  a  leader  in  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church,  he  joined  with 
his  friend  Ernie  Gazda,  Sr.,  to  insure 
that  his  church  would  be  a  strong 
force  in  the  Polish  community  in 
future  years. 

Mr.  Bialkowski  has,  by  his  life,  given 
us  an  example  that  any  man  or  woman 
would  be  proud  to  emulate.  His  three 
fine  children,  with  families  of  their 
own,  his  strong  and  successful  church, 
his  law  school  grown  in  importance, 
and  a  strengthened,  more  capable 
Pennsylvania  bar  judiciary  are  each  a 
tribute  to  his  life.  Although  he  will  be 
sorely  missed,  his  life  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  each  of  us,  showing  what  a 
dedicated  American  can  achieve. 

Our  prayers  go  out  to  his  wife.  Ger- 
trude, and  his  children.  Claudia. 
Brenda.  Zygmunt  and  their  families.* 


DANGER:  UNLABELED 
INGREDIENTS  IN  MEDICINES 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
physicians    and    the    public    are    not 
aware  that  labeling  requirements  for 
pharmaceuticals   do   not   require   full 
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disclosure  of  contents.  In  most  cases, 
only    "active"    ingredients    must    be 
listed  on  the  label  of  prescription  and 
over  the  counter  medications.  "Inac- 
tive" ingredients— fillers,  binders,  coat- 
ings, flavorings,  and  so  forth— that  can 
cause  a  variety  of  adverse  effects,  es- 
pecially allergies  and  gastrointestinal 
upset,  are  not  listed.  Because  the  addi- 
tives    are     not     labeled,     physicians 
cannot  evaluate  them  for  cancer-caus- 
ing potential,  birth  defect-causing  po- 
tential, allergies  and  toxicity.  Patients 
with  known  allergies  to  specific  addi- 
tives cannot  avoid  them  in  medicines 
because  they  do  not  know  which  medi- 
cines contain  them.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence listing  them  and  the  FDA  will 
not  disclose  them.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  remedy 
this   situation   by   requiring   that   all 
active    and    inactive    ingredients    be 
listed  clearly  on  the  label  of  all  drugs. 
This  problem  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention recently  by  a  doctor  from  my 
Congressional  District,  Dr.  Jeffrey  L. 
Brown   of   Harrison,   New   York.   Dr. 
Brown  alerted  his  colleagues  to  the  po- 
tential problem  in  a  recent  letter  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Brown  points  out  that  most  doc- 
tors do  not  realize  that  drugs  contain 
potentially  troublesome  additives,  and 
even  if  they  are  aware  of  them,  they 
have  no  way  of  identifying  substitute 
medicines  that  are  free  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. 

In  some  cases  the  inactive  ingredi- 
ents may  be  responsible  for  a  variety 
of  adverse  effects  which  would  errone- 
ously be  blamed  on  the  active  ingredi- 
ent in  the  medicine.  The  full  extent  of 
this  problem  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Patients  may  be  taking  three  com- 
pletely different  medicines  containing 
the  same  additive  but  their  common 
adverse  reaction  would  not  be  noted 
because  the  additive  is  unlabeled. 
While  we  hope  that  the  health  hazard 
from  our  lack  of  information  is  not  a 
major  one,  only  by  full  disclosure  can 
we  determine  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

A  review  of  the  list  of  inactive  ingre- 
dients approved  for  use  in  drugs  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
veals a  variety  of  ingredients  which 
might  by  considered  undesirable  in 
specific  situations  and  with  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  morbidity.  Dr. 
Brown  has  cited  the  following  exam- 
ples of  the  problem: 

A  commonly  sold  medicine  for  gas  and 
cramps  (Mylacon)  simethacone,  contains  0.3 
grams  of  lactose  per  tablet.  Since  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  gas  and  bloating  is 
lactose  (milk  sugar)  intolerance,  the  pa- 
tients symptoms  may  increase  while  taking 
the  medicine.  The  same  brand  prescribed  in 
liquid  form  would  be  lactose  free;  however, 
consumers  have  no  way  of  knowing  this  be- 
cause of  inadequate  labeling. 

The  August  1983  FDA  Drug  Bulletin  de- 
scribes many  severe  allergic  reactions,  espe- 
cially in  asthmatics,  to  commonly  used  food 
and  drug  preservatives— sulfites.  Sulfites  are 
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used  in  antibiotics,  IV  solutions,  analgesics, 
anaesthetics,  steriods.  and  nebulized  bron- 
chodilator  solutions.  FDA  wants  doctors  to 
report  adverse  reactions  to  sulfites  to  the 
FDA.  Yet,  sulfites,  as  with  other  FDA  ap- 
proved inactive  ingredients,  are  not  listed  on 
the  label.  FDA  does  not  explain  how  it 
wishes  physicians  to  report  allergic  reac- 
tions to  sulfite  containing  medicines  when  it 
will  not  supply  doctors  with  a  list  of  these 
medicines. 

Consumers  cannot  avoid  taking  additives 
in  drugs  that  they  might  choose  to  avoid  in 
foods.  Wheat  or  soy  flour  and  peanut  oil  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  a  label-reading  allergic 
patient  when  eating  foods  but  the  same  in- 
dividual might,  quite  literally,  be  made  sick 
by  one  of  his  or  her  medicines. 

A  child  taking  St.  Josephs  Fever  Reducer 
would  consume  as  much  saccharin  in  one 
day  as  an  adult  drinking  12  ozs.  of  Diet 
Pepsi  when  calculated  on  a  per  weight  basis. 
Other  popular  children's  medicines  (e.g.  Ty- 
lenol baby  drops  and  syrup)  also  contain  un- 
labeled saccharin.  To  require  that  diet  soda 
containing  saccharin  carry  a  cancer  warning 
but  not  require  that  a  children's  o>'er  the 
counter  medicine  containing  saccharin  list 
the  saccharin  is  difficult  to  explain. 

At  the  most  simple  level,  parents  might 
wish  to  avoid  giving  their  children  a  night- 
time dose  of  a  liquid  medicine  or  give  it 
prior  to  tooth  brushing  if  they  know  that  it 
contained  substantial  amounts  of  sugar.  In 
addition,  sucrose  (table  sugar)  might  be  con- 
traindicated  for  some  diabetic  patients. 

Under  present  law,  certain  inactive 
ingredients  must  be  listed  on  the  label. 
One  of  these  is  alcohol.  Benzyl  alco- 
hol—a bacteriostatic  preservative— was 
recently  shown  to  cause  brain  damage 
and  death  in  small  premature  infants. 
Had  benzyl  alcohol  not  been  listed  on 
the  label,  many  more  years  may  have 
passed  before  its  neurotoxicity  to  neo- 
nates was  discovered. 

Our  policy  relating  to  the  labeling  of 
pharmaceuticals  is  clearly  inadequate 
and  needs  to  be  corrected  immediately. 
Dr.  Brown  believes  that  labeling  re- 
quirements should  be  as  strict  for 
medicines  as  they  are  for  food  and  I 
agree.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  ]om 
me  in  supporting  this  vital  drug  label- 
ing legislation. 

The  text  of  this  legislation  follows: 
A  BILL  To  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  the  label 
of  all  drugs  disclose  the  active  and  Inac- 
tive ingredients  in  the  drug 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  (a) 
section  502(e)(1)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21   U.S.C.  352(e)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(e)(1)  If  it  is  a  drug,  unless  (A)  its  label 
bears  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  nonpro- 
prietary name  (except  the  applicable  sys- 
tematic chemical  name  or  the  chemical  for- 
mula) (i)  the  established  name  of  the  drug 
and  (ii)  in  case  it  is  fabricated  for  two  or 
more  ingredients,  the  established  name  and 
quantity  of  each  active  and  inactive  ingredi- 
ent. Including  the  quantity,  kind,  and  pro- 
portion of  any  alcohol,  and  the  established 
name  and  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
bromide,  ether,  chloroform,  acetanilide.  ace- 
tophenetidin,  amidopyrine.  antipyrlne.  atro- 
pine, hyosclne,  hyoscyarnlne.  arsenic,  digi- 
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window  of  relief  from  3-5  years  to  5-10    Slovakia.  Those  SS-22's  would  have  a 
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glucosides,  mercury,  ouabain. 
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HOH  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  'sday,  October  6,  1982 
GCRE. 
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ward.  I  believe  that  changes  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are 
needed  to  provide  certainty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  food  safety  laws 
and  to  insure  a  strong  and  credible 
agency.  If  hearings  are  held  in  the 
House,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  public  health  is  protect- 
ed. I  look  forward  to  a  thorough  and 
open  discussion  of  these  issues  with 
both  industry  and  consumer  groups.  If 
it  appears  after  these  discussions  that 
other  public  health  problems  need  to 
be  addressed  to  make  the  FDA  a  more 
effective  agency,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
address  them.  If  there  is  doubt  about 
the  small  degree  of  flexibility  we  are 
delegating  to  the  Agency,  I  shall  pro- 
pose the  necessary  changes.  I  will  not 
lose  sight  that  the  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  certain  that  the  FDA  is 
capable  of  protecting  the  public 
health,  while  operating  within  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  that 
public  policy  and  public  health  will  be 
better  served  by  having  a  set  of  laws 
that  we  can  depend  upon  our  public 
agencies  to  enforce,  rather  than  con- 
tinue a  situation  in  which  the  FDA 
must  twist  and  turn  to  avoid  making 
decisions  that  the  American  people 
clearly  feel  would  be  foolish.  To  do 
less  invites  disrespect  for  the  law,  and 
is  corrosive  of  public  trust.* 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  TRADE 
LAW  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Comprehensive  Trade  Law  Reform 
Act  of  1983  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Broyhill,  Campbell,  Gaydos, 

ScHULZE,  Spratt,  and  myself.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  bipartisan  set  of  proposals 
that  would  provide  for  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reform  of  U.S.  trade 
laws.  In  addition,  these  proposals  have 
a  broad  range  of  support  throughout 
American  industry  and  labor  including 
such  sectors  as  chemicals,  color  televi- 
sions, fiber/textile/apparel,  footwear, 
leather  goods,  metalworking,  nonfer- 
rous  metals,  and  steel. 

As  a  matter  of  perspective,  this  legis- 
lation should  be  considered  as  an  al- 
ternative to  proposals  currently  being 
reviewed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade  under 
the  leadership  of  Sam  Gibbons. 

Chairman  Gibbons  has  provided  vig- 
orous leadership  in  the  effort  to  seek 
improvements  in  our  trade  laws  and 
these  bipartisan  proposals  should  be 
useful  to  the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committee members  during  their  con- 
sideration of  these  important  issues. 
By  introducing  this  legislation  today, 
we  sincerely   hope  to  encourage  and 
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contribute  to  further  debate,  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  on  trade  issues. 

This  bill  seeks  changes  in  four  major 
areas  of  U.S.  laws: 

First.  Our  antidumping/countervail- 
ing duty  statutes; 

Second.  Our  escape  clause  which  is 
section  201: 

Third.  Our  unfair  trade  remedy  tool 
which  is  section  301:  and 

Fourth.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1916 
which  allows  for  court  cases  to  be 
brought  against  dumped  imports. 

These  reforms  are  intended  to  make 
U.S.  trade  laws  less  complex,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  arbitrary,  more  certain, 
more  expeditious,  more  fair  and  more 
effective  for  all  petitioners.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  provides  an  overview 
of  the  legislation's  major  provisions: 

Summary  of  the  "Comprehensive  Trade 
Law  Reform  Act  of  1983" 

Overview— a  comprehensive  approach  to 
trade  law  reform  designed  to  reduce  costs 
and  complexity  and  increase  predictabiity 
and  effectiveness. 

title  I— reform  of  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  statutes 

Expedites  application  of  provisional  reme- 
dies in  meritorious  cases. 

Reduces  cost  of  litigation:  by  placing 
burden  of  proof  on  party  in  possession  of 
facts;  by  standardizing  disclosure:  by  elimi- 
nating preliminary  injury  hearings  in  clear- 
ly meritorious  cases:  and  by  permitting  suc- 
cessful petitioners  to  recoup  litigation  costs. 

Establishes  Small  Business  International 
Trade  Advocate's  office  in  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Clarifies  injury  standards  and  places 
greater  emphasis  on  threat  of  injury. 

Reduces  Department  of  Commerce  discre- 
tion: to  extend  deadlines:  to  suspend  investi- 
gations without  consent  of  petitioner:  to 
reduce  AD  or  CVD  duties  (as  in  the  Japa- 
nese TV  dumping  cases):  and  to  revoke  out- 
standing orders. 

Clarifies  application  of  statutes  to  "down- 
stream dumping"  and  "upstream  subsidiza- 
tion" of  major  inputs. 

Clarifies  application  of  CVD  statute  to 
targeting  practices. 

Authorizes  suspension  of  antidumping  in- 
vestigations based  on  quantitative  restraint 
agreements. 

Expands  definition  of  domestic  industry 
to  include  producers  of  major  components 
(e.g..  TV  picture  tubes). 

Clarifies  applicability  of  offsetting  adjust- 
ments in  determining  dumping  margins  and 
provides  statutory  direction  with  regard  to 
miscellaneous  unsettled  issues  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  antidumping  statute. 

TITLE  II— ESCAPE  CLAUSE  l SECTION  201  OP  THE 
1974  TRADE  ACTi 

Amends  Section  201:  by  conforming  the 
injury  test  to  GATT  standards:  by  requiring 
the  President  to  provide  the  import  relief 
recommended  by  the  ITC  unless  he  makes 
finding  that  provision  of  such  relief  is  not  in 
the  national  economic  interest  and  the  Con- 
gress enacts  implementing  legislation  au- 
thorizing alternative  relief  proposed  by  the 
President:  by  providing  specific  authority  to 
negotiate  orderly  marketing  agreements:  by 
providing  standing  for  producers  of  signifi- 
cant components  irrevocably  destined  for  in- 
clusion in  a  finished  product:  by  providing 
for  provisional  remedies  in  specified  surge 
situations:    and    by    extending    the    time- 
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window  of  relief  from  3-5  years  to  5-10 
years. 

TITLE  III— ENFORCEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
RIGHTS  (SECTION  301  OF  THE  1974  TRADE  ACTi 

Amends  Section  301:  to  clarify  its  applica- 
bility to  foreign  industrial  targeting  prac- 
tices and  "reciprocity  ":  to  establish  a  target- 
ing monitoring  responsibility  in  the  Office 
of  the  USTR;  to  establish  procedures  for 
conducting  301  investigations  in  a  manner 
similar  to  AD/CVD  procedures:  to  increase 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  "adminis- 
tering authority"  (presently  USTR)  in  in- 
vestigation and  decision-making:  and  to  pro- 
vide for  judicial  review  of  determinations  by 
the  administering  authority. 

TITLE  IV— PRIVATE  REMEDIES 

Amends  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916:  to  elimi- 
nate criminal  sanctions  and  treble  damages 
and  to  provide  a  viable  private  right  of 
action  in  the  federal  courts  to  recover  actual 
damages  for  dumping.  ITC  and  Department 
of  Commerce  final  determination.s  to  be 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  dumping, 
thus  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  defend- 
ants. Failure  to  comply  with  discovery 
orders  to  trigger  discretionary  injunctive  au- 
thority by  the  court  to  exclude  further  im- 
portation of  merchandise.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers,  1983 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  pressing  engagement,  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  for  roUcall  No.  380, 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3363, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  other  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."» 


INF  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just 
2  months,  the  United  States  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  deploying  the  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  deployment  a  majori- 
ty of  Europeans  either  do  not  want  or 
want  delayed  to  give  the  negotiations 
a  chance.  It  is  a  deployment  that  has 
no  military  utility.  And  it  is  a  deploy- 
ment, which  rather  than  lead  us  closer 
to  a  settlement,  will  make  an  INF 
agreement  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  likely  result  of  the  deploy- 
ment will  be  an  escalation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  in  Europe.  During  the 
past  month,  I  have  chaired  several 
public  forums  where  distinguished  Eu- 
ropean leaders  have  testified  that  the 
Soviets  may  likely  respond  to  our  de- 
ployment by  deploying  short-range 
SS-22's  in  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
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Slovakia.  Those  SS-22's  would  have  a 
flying  time  of  about  2Vz  minutes  to 
their  targets.  That  means  our  Per- 
shing II's  would  be  5  to  10  minutes 
from  their  targets  and  the  Soviet  SS- 
22's  would  be  2V2  minutes  from  their 
targets.  I  cannot  imagine  more  of  a 
hair-trigger  situation  than  that. 

The  superpowers  are  marching  on  a 
nuclear  collision  course  in  Europe. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  you 
find  here  in  Washington,  deploying 
the  Pershing  II's  will  not  force  the  So- 
viets into  concessions  at  Geneva— any 
more  than  the  Soviets  deploying  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  would  bring  us  to  our 
knees  at  the  bargaining  table.  No,  the 
only  thing  we  can  count  on  with  the 
deployment  is  that  it  will  certainly 
make  the  negotiations  at  Geneva 
much  more  difficult. 

Clearly,  for  us  to  get  out  of  the 
corner  we  and  our  NATO  allies  have 
painted  ourselves  into,  the  December 
deployment  should  be  delayed  for  a 
specified  period  so  the  negotiators  can 
have  time  to  produce  some  results. 
And  clearly,  if  there  are  going  to  be  re- 
sults at  Geneva,  the  U.S.  INF  proposal 
must  be  different  from  what  is  cur- 
rently on  the  negotiating  table. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today  which  calls  for  a  6-month 
delay  in  the  U.S.  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missile  deployment  if  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  negotiations  that  will 
result  in  no  deployments  by  the 
United  States  and  deep  reductions  in 
Soviet  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  call  for  an  open-ended 
delay.    The    6-month    postponement 
would  come  if  the  Soviets  agree  to 
enter  into  negotiations  that  result  in 
an   INF   treaty    at   the   end   of   that 
period.  That  treaty  would  involve   a 
two-stage  agreement  that  would  have 
the  Soviets  dismantling  all  their  SS- 
4's  and  SS-5's,  and  dramatically  reduc- 
ing their  SS-20's  aimed  at  Europe,  in 
exchange  for  the  United  States  not  de- 
ploying the  Pershing  II's  and  postpon- 
ing   the    deployment    of    a    reduced 
number    of    ground-launched    cruise 
missiles  until  December  1985.  If  the 
Soviets  then  agree  to  further  SS-20  re- 
ductions, to  the  level  of  the  independ- 
ently targetable  warheads  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  nuclear  missile  forces, 
the  United  States  would  then  cancel 
the  deployment  of  all  remaining  cruise 
missiles.  The  resolution  also  calls  for 
the  combining  of  the  START  and  INF 
talks  to  achieve  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble   nuclear    freeze    with    the    Soviet 
Union  followed  by  a  major  and  mutual 
reductions     in     both     sides'     nuclear 
forces. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  a  chart  which  explain  how 
the  reductions  will  be  accomplished: 
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Joint  Resolution 


To  delay  United  States  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missile  deployments  for  six  months 
if  there  is  prompt  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  to  negotiate  mutual  nondeploy- 
ment  and  reductions  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  force  (INF)  missiles  in 
Europe 

Whereas  the  December  12.  1979,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Ministers' 
communique  noted  that  the  governments 
concerned  "attach  great  importance  to  the 
role  of  arms  control  in  contributing  to  a 
more  stable  military  relationship  between 
East  and  West  and  in  advancing  the  process 
of  detente": 

Whereas  the  1979  communique  expressed 
the  desire  "to  further  the  course  of  arms 
control  and  detente  in  the  1980s"  and  noted 
"the  contribution  which  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  makes  toward  achieving  these  objec- 
tives": 

Whereas  the  1979  communique  noted  that 
long-range  theater  nuclear  systems  should 
be  included  in  arms  control  negotiations  "to 
achieve  a  more  stable  overall  nuclear  bal- 
ance at  lower  levels  of  nuclear  weapons", 
and  that  these  negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted "in  the  SALT  II  framework  in  a  step- 
by-step  approach"; 

Whereas  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  while  pursuing  separate  negotiations 
on  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons, 
the  United  States  Government  has  diverged 
significantly  from  these  mutually  agreed 
understandings  with  our  allies: 

Whereas  the  proposed  deployment  of  mis- 
siles outside  the  context  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  has  severely  split  the  unity  of 
our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies:  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies 
favor  an  agreement  characterized  by  no  new 
deployments  by  either  side  and  reductions 
in  existing  nuclear  forces:  Now.  therefore. 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  negotiating 
an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  Government 
should  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

(DA  delay  in  the  initial  deployment  of 
Pershing  11  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  in 
return  for  a  solemn  Soviet  commitment  to 
negotiate  the  dismantling  of  a  specified 
number  of  SS-20  missiles  and  all  SS-4  and 
SS-5  missiles.  ,  .  ^  ^     , 

(2)  Cancellation  of  the  scheduled  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  missiles,  and  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  scheduled  deployment 
of  cruise  missiles,  if  the  proposed  Soviet  re- 
ductions described  in  paragraph  (1)  are  in- 
corporated into  a  treaty  which  would  be  ini- 
tialed within  six  months. 

(3)  Foregoing  the  balance  of  the  sched- 
uled cruise  missile  deployment  if  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  dismantle  additional  SS-20 
missiles  to  the  extent  required  to  establish  a 
rough  balance  between  all  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw  Pact 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  (INF)  mis- 
sile warheads,  with  both  parties  also  agree- 
ing to  a  mutual  verifiable  ban  on  further  de- 
ployments of  short-  and  medium-range  mis- 
siles which  can  strike  the  territory  of  the 
opposing  alliance. 

(4)  Combining  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems with  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
(START)  negotiations. 
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ployed  at  bases  east  of  80  degrees  East  lon- 
gitude to  bases  west  of  that  same  line. 

(4)  A  freeze  on  further  production  and  de- 
ployment of  SS-20S,  Pershing  lis,  or  any 
other  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
worldwide,  a  ban  on  further  deployment  of 
short-and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles 
which  can  strike  the  territory  of  the  oppos- 
ing alliance,  and  a  reinstatment  for  two 
years  of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Protocol  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  which  pro- 
scribe deployment  of  ground-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  with  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers. 

(5)  Soviet  reductions  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  of  this  section  would  be 
carried  out  before  December  31,  1985,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreed  schedule,  for  a 
total  reduction  of  approximately  572  old 
and  new  Soviet  intermediate-range  nuclear 
force  (INF)  missile  warheads,  of  which  324 
would  be  SS-20  warheads.  This  Soviet  re- 
duction would  be  matched  by  the  nonde- 
ployment by  the  United  States  of  332  Per- 
shing II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
warheads. 

(6)  The  United  States  would  retain  the 
right  to  deploy,  after  December  31,  1985,  a 
number  of  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
launchers  sufficient  to  offset,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  British  and  French  strategic  sys- 
tems and  a  ban  on  Soviet  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  deployments,  the  remaining 
SS-20  launchers  so  as  to  establish  rough 
parity  in  European  intermediate-range  nu- 
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clear  force  (INF)  missile  warheads;  or  in  the 
alternative,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization would  cancel  scheduled  long-range 
cruise  missile  deployments  in  exchange  for 
a  United  States-Soviet  ban  on  production 
and  deployment  of  long  range  cruise  mis- 
siles and  Soviet  destruction  of  additional 
SS-20's  deployed  within  range  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, leaving  162  SS-20  warheads  to  offset 
existing  British  and  French  nuclear  forces. 

Sec.  3.  To  enhance  the  durability  of  the 
arms  control  treaty  described  in  this  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  work  with  their  respective 
allies  to  achieve,  through  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Europe  (CDE)  or  other 
forums,  a  multilateral  agreement  on  reduc- 
tions in  existing  intermediate-  and  medium- 
range  nuclear  systems  in  Europe  and  a  ban 
on  the  introduction  of  any  new  such  sys- 
tems into  the  region. 

Sec.  4.  The  negotiations  in  Geneva  on 
Soviet-American  intermediate-range  nuclear 
systems  should  be  combined  with  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  (START)  negotia- 
tions with  the  objective  of  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive and  verifiable  United  States- 
Soviet  freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
further  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles,  and  other  delivery  sytems,  followed 
by  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 
livery systems. 
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DR.  HUG  3  ADAMS  TO  RECEIVE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TRADI- 
TIONS 1  WARD 


E.  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 


OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 


sday,  October  6.  1983 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
Dr.   Hugh   Adams,   the 
Broward  Community  Col- 
leceive  the  Great  American 
Award    from    the    B'nai 
of     the     United 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
appropriate  recipient. 
Brith  Association  devotes 
services;  Dr.  Adams  has 
lis  life  to  giving  our  young 
values    and    knowledge 
be  productive  members  of 
is  a  recognized  leader  in 
n  Florida.  Under  his  leader- 
Community  College  has 


become  a  highly  regarded  school  and 
an  invaluable  community  resource.  He 
has  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Quarterly 
Education,  as  well  as  becoming  in- 
volved with  international  efforts  to 
improve  higher  education.  In  that 
regard,  he  has  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Education  Rela- 
tions and  has  been  on  educational  mis- 
sions through  Europe.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  a  Fulbright  lecturer  through- 
out the  world  including  India,  Kuwait, 
Israel,  and  Jamaica. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  Association  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  such  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  the  Great  American 
Traditions  Award.  Broward  County 
can  be  proud  of  Dr.  Adams.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
DIRECTIVE  AN  AFFRONT  TO 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  displeasure,  indeed  my 
outrage,  at  a  directive  issued  last 
month  to  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  by  Joshua 
Brooks,  Deputy  Director  of  Field  Serv- 
ices. His  memorandum  instructs  the 
regional  offices  to'  "disenfranchise 
themselves  of  any  contact  with  elected 
officials  or  members  of  the  press/ 
media."  The  same  directive  prohibits 
consorting  with  "special  interest 
groups,"  engaging  in  "survival  activi- 
ties" or  "network  building." 

The  desire  of  the  President  to  do 
away  with  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 


tion  is  well   known.   He   has  recom- 
mended no  funding  for  the  Corpora- 
tion in  each  fiscal  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  Congress  has  seen  fit  not 
to  honor  the  President's  desire  to  end 
this  access  to  legal  aid  for  poor  people. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
what  the  President  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish  through  the  budget,  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish  by  memorandum. 
The  Idea  that  personnel  In  the  region- 
al offices  and,  presumably,  the  more 
than      1,100     neighborhood     offices 
funded  through   Corporation   grants, 
are  barred  from  speaking  to  Members 
of  Congress  Is  abhorrent  to  me.  Such  a 
prohibition  reflects  disdain  for  us  per- 
sonally and  makes  it  appear  that  those 
In  elective  office  are,  somehow,  adver- 
saries of  the  work  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  In  most  cases,  noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Much  of  the  case  work  In  my  district 
offices   concerns   the   needs   of   poor 
people.  Including  their  legal  needs.  I 
am  sure  that  Is  true  of  many  congres- 
sional  districts   in  the   country.   Far 
from  an  adversarial  relation,  many  of 
us  rely  on  the  cooperation  of  grantees 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
help  us  meet  the  legal  needs  of  our 
disadvantaged   constituents.    I    resent 
having  the  top  management  of  the 
Corporation  attempt  to  cut  off  this  co- 
operation. 

I  am  equally  appalled  that  personnel 
are  prohibited  from  giving  Informa- 
tion to  the  press.  It  Is  likely  that  most 
elected  officials  have  experienced  the 
pain  of  receiving  unfavorable  reviews 
in  the  press.  None  of  us,  however, 
would  react  to  that  unpleasantness  by 
disenfranchising  ourselves  from  the 
news  media.  Like  it  or  not,  the  press  is 
a  watchdog  on  all  of  us.  We  recognize 
the  value  of  the  press  by  guaranteeing 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  In  our  Constitution.  There 
is  something  amiss  when  a  memoran- 
dum Is  all  that  It  takes  to  do  away 
with  freedom  of  speech. 

It  Is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that 
the   Legal   Services   Corporation   was 
created   because   our   Nation   and   its 
elected   officials   recognized   that   the 
poor  were  not  receiving  and  would  not 
receive  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
without    a    mechanism    such    as    the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  goal 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
to  provide   minimum   access  to   legal 
services  by  poor  people.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  minimum  access  could  be 
accomplished  by  guaranteeing  2  legal 
services  attorneys  for  each  10,000  poor 
people.  That  goal  was  met  In  1980  and 
1981.  Since  then,  funding  has  plum- 
meted.  Do   we   suddenly   have   fewer 
poor  people?  Have  the  poor  suddenly 
become  less  In  need  of  legal  aid?  The 
answer  to  those  questions  is  not  a 
simple  "no."  The  answer  is  that  the 
number  of  poor  has  increased  since 
1981,  thanks  In  large  part  to  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration.  The  answer 


Is  that  the  need  of  poor  people  to  have 
access  to  legal  services  has  Increased 
as  they  face  foreclosures  on  their 
homes,  repossession  of  their  property, 
and  Increased  stress  due  to  loss  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  The  need 
for  services  has  Increased.  Only  the 
commitment  of  the  administration  to 
poor  people  has  decreased.  Provisions 
were  built  Into  the  legislation  creating 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  that 
were  supposed  to  keep  it  free  of  coer- 
cion by  political  forces.  We  did  not 
foresee  that  the  most  dangerous 
source  of  coercion  would  come  from 
within.» 


ARKANSAS  IS  A  NATURAL 

HON.  ED  BETHUNE 


OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 
m  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  I  devoted  an  entire  week  to  a  per- 
sonal survey  of  federally  owned  lands 
within  the  Ozark  and  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest.  While  I  have  always  en- 
joyed a  walk  through  the  woods  in  Ar- 
kansas, my  trip  had  a  special  purpose. 
During  that  week,  I  talked  with  people 
all  over  our  State  who  might  have  a 
point  of  view  about  preserving  a  small 
part  of  our  national  forest  lands  as 
wilderness.  You  see,  the  people  of  my 
State  are  proud  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  Arkansas,  and  they  are  also  proud 
of  our  motto,  "Arkansas  Is  a  Natural." 
Since  the  early  frontier  days  the  for- 
ests, the  streams,  and  the  mountains 
of   Arkansas   have   been   a  source   of 
awe-lnsplring  wonder.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  farsighted  enough  to  realize  that 
some  of  our  lands  must  be  preserved 
for  the  future  generations.  So,  in  Ar- 
kansas, we  are  blessed  with  two  such 
areas,  the  Ozark  National  Forest  and 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest. 

These  two  forests  possess  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  unique  geologi- 
cal  formations   In   America   and   also 
serve  as  a  national  habitat  for  many 
types  of  wildlife,  including  several  en- 
dangered species.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
have    discovered    during    my    travel 
across  the  State  that  there  Is  a  declin- 
ing amount  of  land  suitable  for  desig- 
nation as  a  wilderness  under  the  defi- 
nition that  we  must  use.  I  know  the 
Forest  Service  has  managed  this  land 
in    a    multiple-purpose    fashion,    and 
that  there   is  an   argument   that   we 
must  use  and  develop  the  timber  in 
our  national  forests  for  economic  rea- 
sons. But  I  also  know  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  man  to  have  natural  sanctuar- 
ies,  which   are   unspoiled  and   undis- 
turbed   by    harmful    encroachments. 
Thomas  De  Qulncey  once  said  that 
the  peace  of  nature  and  the  Innocent 
creatures  of  God  seem  to  be  secure 
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and  deep  only  so  long  as  the  presence 
of  man  and  his  restless  and  unquiet 
spirit  are  not  there  to  trouble  Its  sanc- 
tity. 

I  certainly  realize  that  man  must 
harness  the  Earth's  natural  resources. 
That  is  both  necessary  and  beneficial. 
But  recognizing  the  need  for  economic 
growth  need  not  be  Interpreted  as  an 
Invitation  to  plunder  or  spoil  our  na- 
tional forests. 

That  is  why  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  of  us  in  Congress  to  put  forth 
wilderness  proposals  so  there  will  be 
growth,  but  growth  which  will  not 
overreach  and  thereby  mortgage  the 
future  of  generations  to  come. 

To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  the 
Arkansas  Wilderness  Act  of  1983,  a  bill 
which  Is  quite  modest  In  terms  of  acre- 
age and  one  which  I  see  as  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Under  my  bill,  11  areas,  less  than  6 
percent  of  our  State's  national  forests, 
would  be  set  aside  as  wilderness,  which 
means  that  the  Forest  Service  could 
not  let  anyone  cut  trees,  dig  mines,  or 
build  roads  on  the  portions  that  we  set 
aside.  We  are  not  taking  land  from  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  the  Forest  Service 
will  still  have  the  right  to  manage  the 
remaining  94  percent  of  the  national 
forests  as  they  do  now. 

That  means  economic  development 
could  go  on  in  that  94  percent  of  the 
national  forests,  but  6  percent  would 
be  reserved  as  wilderness. 

We  have  a  broad  base  of  support  for 
my  wilderness  bill  across  our  State, 
and  I  feel  that  the  following  partial 
list  of  civic  clubs  and  Interested  groups 
which  have  endorsed  this  legislation 
makes  a  telling  point: 

The  Arkansas  Audubon  Society,  Ar- 
kansas Canoe  Club,  Arkansas  Herpeto- 
loglcal  Society,  Arkansas  Native  Plant 
Society,  Arkansas  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Audubon  Society  of  Central  Ar- 
kansas, the  Ozark  Society,  the  Sierra 
Club  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  the  Arkansas  Muzzleload- 
ing    Association,    the    Greater    Little 
Rock  Jaycees,  the  Greater  Little  Rock 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Conway 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   the   Rogers 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rogers  Hospi- 
tality Association,  the  Mountain  Home 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Arkansas 
Industrial   Development   Commission, 
and  the  Metroplan  Board  of  Directors. 
Mr.    Speaker,    recently    I    had    the 
grand  opportunity  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  Congress  a  collection  of  etchings 
and  poems  by  one  of  Arkansas'  most 
recognized  artists,  Susan  Morrison.  I 
am  working  out  a  dedication  ceremony 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  for 
now  I  would  like  to  read  a  sampling  of 
the  poetry  and  to  Include  the  balance 
of   the   collection   of   poetry    in   the 

Record.  .  ,  ^  .,„,.,j„> 

The  first  poem  is  entitled    Wilder- 
ness Remnants." 
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^  Wilderness  Remnants 
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Lost  in  the  memory  of  a  time  when  these 
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Tomorrow  ....  Legends  to  be  told 

To  unbeliev  Ing  Children 
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of  Earth 
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one  that  I  am  particu- 
of,  because  it  concerns  the 
area  situated  in  my  district. 
District  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
Saline  juid  Perry  Counties, 
'Flatside  Wilderness." 
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sett:  ng 
nat  onal 
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what  more  can  be  said? 
trust  this  House  will  join 
aside  less  than  6  percent 
forest  land  and  wilder- 
it  will  be  protected  for  our 
for  our  children's  chil- 
do  not,  they  may  one  day 
we  ever  said  "Arkansas  is  a 


MULTH  LE  OWNERSHIP  RULE 

Hojj.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  I  iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobers.  1983 


LEloAND.   Mr.   Speaker,    I   am 
introduce  today  in  conjunc- 
]^rs.  Collins,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  our  colleagues  legisla- 
a  5-year  moratorium  on 
by  the  Federal  Communica- 
to  repeal  its  multi- 
rule,  commonly  referred 
7-7  rule. 

23,  1983,  the  Federal 

ions  Commission  issued  a 

proposed    rulemaking    in 

proposed    to    eliminate    or 

7-7-7   rule.   The   present 

ownership    by    any    one 

seven    AM    radio   stations, 

adio  stations  and  seven  tel- 

only    five    of   which 
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stj  tions. 
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The  7-7-7  rule  has  been  a  mainstay 
of  FCC  policy  for  over  30  years,  and  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  ownership 
and  control  of  broadcast  facilities  is 
spread  among  a  diverse  population. 
Because  the  broadcast  industry  is  such 
a  powerful  medium  of  mass  communi- 
cations, the  courts,  the  Congress  and 
previous  FCC  administrations  have 
consistently  viewed  the  ownership  and 
control  of  broadcast  outlets  by  diverse 
segments  of  sociey  as  an  important 
means  of  protecting  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  Americans.  The  goal 
of  the  7-7-7  rule  is  to  assure  that 
there  are  enough  different  voices  pre- 
senting information  and  editorial  com- 
ment so  that  all  points  of  view  and  in- 
terests are  represented  over  the  air- 
waves. 

If  carried  out,  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  7-7-7  rule  will  seriously  un- 
dermine the  efforts  of  hispanic, 
blacks,  and  other  minorities  to  in- 
crease their  present  low  level  of  own- 
ership of  broadcast  facilities.  The 
elimination  of  ownership  limits  will 
encourage  the  larger  owners  of  broad- 
cast facilities  to  expand  their  owner- 
ship interests  and  will  probably  result 
in  mergers  of  several  of  those  group 
owners.  The  consolidation  of  station 
ownership  into  fewer  hands  will  work 
to  reverse  the  diversity  of  viewpoints 
the  7-7-7  rule  has  fostered.  In  addi- 
tion, the  consolidation  of  station  own- 
ership into  large  corporations  will 
place  smaller  station  owners  at  a  fur- 
ther competitive  disadvantage.  A  small 
station  owner  or  single  station  will  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  spend 
for  promotions  and  advertising  on  a 
scale  equal  to  that  of  a  large  group 
owner.  Therefore,  the  small  station 
owner  can  expect  to  see  his  or  her 
ability  to  compete  against  large  corpo- 
rations coming  into  the  local  market 
eroded.  Similarly,  in  bidding  to  pur- 
chase additional  stations,  the  small 
station  owner  will  face  increased  price 
competition  from  larger  corporate  en- 
tities. This  is  especially  significant  for 
minorities  because  prices  for  broadcast 
facilities  in  the  large  urban  areas, 
where  most  minorities  reside,  are  al- 
ready prohibitive  for  all  except  a  few 
minority  owned  corporations. 

In  justifying  its  decision  to  institute 
a  reconsideration  of  the  rule,  the  FCC 
noted  the  emergence  of  new  technol- 
ogies, which  theoretically,  will  contrib- 
ute to  diversity  in  the  electronic 
media.  While  the  day  may  come  when 
new  technologies  will  provide  options 
for  the  American  viewing  public,  that 
day  certainly  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Many  of  the  new  technologies,  such  as 
multichannel  MDS,  direct  broadcast 
satellites  and  low  power  TV  are  not 
available  currently  to  any  appreciable 
audience.  Similarly,  cable  television, 
the  most  widely  available  of  the  new 
technologies,  reaches  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  American  households.  More- 
over, the  largest  corporate  entities  in 
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the  broadcasting  industry,  including 
the  networks,  are  also  prominent  play- 
ers in  the  new  technologies,  particular- 
ly cable.  Allowing  the  large  broadcast 
groups  to  increase  their  involvement 
in  the  new  technologies,  while  simulta- 
neously increasing  the  concentration 
of  ownership  in  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustries, clearly  will  not  contribute  to 
a  diversity  of  information  sources  for 
the  American  public.  When  the  new 
technologies  are  generally  available, 
and  if  at  that  time,  there  is  true  diver- 
sity in  the  electronic  media,  reconsid- 
eration of  the  7-7-7  rules  might  be  ap- 
propriate. In  light  of  the  existing  situ- 
ation in  the  communications  indus- 
tries, however,  repeal  or  reconsider- 
ation of  the  rule  is  not  appropriate  at 
this  time. 

In  short,  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  7-7-7  rule  will  substantially  reduce 
the  access  of  the  hispanic,  black  and 
other  minority  communities  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  broadcast  fa- 
cilities, reduce  the  accountability  of 
broadcasters  to  their  local  audiences, 
and  will  permit  the  continued  consoli- 
dation of  the  control  of  the  electronic 
media  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  cor- 
porate entities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  sponsoring  this  bill.# 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
BLACK  INSTITUTIONS  .  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobers,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  great  pride  to  commend  our  Na- 
tion's black  colleges  and  universities  in 
their  pursuit  of  academic  excellence. 

In  1854,  the  founders  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity removed  a  major  obstacle  on 
the  road  to  equality  for  blacks  in 
America.  Setting  the  groundwork  for 
our  Nation's  first  black  university, 
they  recognized  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge in  an  era  when  blacks  were 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

The  traditional  dedication  of  our  Na- 
tion's black  academic  institutions  to 
improve  the  lot  of  black  Americans 
was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual 
struggle.  This  battle  for  nationwide 
recognition  and  acclaim  has  been 
fought  long  and  hard.  These  great  in- 
stitutions have  endured,  from  the  time 
when  the  original  foundations  were 
laid  by  Booker  T.  Washington, 
through  the  turbulence  of  the  1960's, 
and  on  into  the  economic  and  electoral 
issues  of  the  1980's.  They  successfully 
tapped  into  one  of  our  coimtry's  great 
hidden  resources— the  potential  in- 
sight and  creative  energy  of  our  Na- 
tion's black  youths. 

The  superior  academic  standards 
and  leadership  of  these  colleges  and 
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universities  have  equipped  their  grad- 
uates with  the  skills  neccessary  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  socie- 
ty. In  turn,  these  men  and  women 
have  excelled  as  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  serving  our  great 
Nation  as  responsible  and  productive 
citizens. 

Standing  as  tall  and  proud  as  their 
students,  these  fine  institutions  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  academic  excellence, 
not  only  for  our  society  but  all  human- 
kind.* 


A  BLOCK  IN  CHELSEA 

HON.  TED  WEISS 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  in  New  York  City, 
part  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  in  Congress,  has  a  popu- 
lar image  that  does  not  always  accu- 
rately portray  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people  who  call  it  home. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  published  in  the 
September  29  New  York  Times  about 
one  of  Manhattan's  neighborhoods, 
Chelsea,  on  the  lower  West  Side.  In  fo- 
cusing on  the  activities  of  the  mer- 
chants along  Eighth  Avenue  between 
17th  and  18th  Streets,  the  Times' 
story  provides  insight  into  the  lives  of 
the  people  whose  devotion  to  their 
urban  neighborhood  turn  it  into  a  true 
community. 

I  commend  to  you  a  superb  and  illu- 
minating piece  of  journalism. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  29,  19831 
A  Block  in  Chelsea:  Store  Owners  Give 
New  York  the  Hometown  Touch 
(By  Suzanne  Daley) 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  only  the  gar- 
bage  and   mail   trucks   rumble   up  Eighth 
Avenue,  all  the  stores  and  restaurants  be- 
tween 17th  and  18th  Streets  are  closed. 

In  those  hours,  the  block  present  an 
almost  unbroken  stretch  of  crisscrossed 
metal  gates  pulled  across  the  sign  for  Ital- 
ian ices  in  the  window  of  the  pizzeria,  across 
the  leather  jacket  on  the  mannequin  in  the 
men's  clothing  store,  across  the  bold  posters 
in  the  Chisholm-Prats  Gallery. 

It  looks  that  way  for  only  a  short  time, 
barely  two  and  a  half  hours.  Even  before 
the  rush-hour  traffic  clogs  the  avenue,  the 
griddle  will  be  warning  in  Augie  L.  Rettino's 
coffee  shop,  the  Commissary.  For  others  on 
the  block,  the  working  day  won't  end  until  4 
A.M.,  long  after  most  people  are  in  bed. 

This  block,  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue, 
is  not  different  from  hundreds  of  others  in 
this  city  of  an  estimated  40,000  storefronts. 
Behind  the  facades,  behind  the  antique 
clocks  and  copper  pots  in  the  window  of 
Chelsea  Place  and  the  cactus  plants  in  the 
window  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Record  Store, 
are  men  and  women  who  have  struck  out  on 
their  own,  often  risking  life  savings  and 
years  of  debt  to  work  for  themselves. 

Their  is  small  enterprise,  never  trumpeted 
in  glossy  quarterly  reports.  But  it  is  their 
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presence— their  hellos  and  their  willingness 
to  save  the  last  copy  of  magazine  for  a  cus- 
tomer they  know  wants  it— that  helps 
people  at  home  In  this  city. 

The  decisions  they  make— to  redo  the 
facade,  to  carry  a  brand  of  blue  jeans,  to  let 
go  a  good  but  smart-lipped  worker— contrib- 
ute to  the  fabric  of  every  New  Yorker's  life, 
from  the  feel  of  a  walk  down  the  street  to 
the  ability  to  find  aspirin  in  a  hurry. 

The  owners  of  the  stores  and  restaurants 
on  this  block,  like  other  blocks,  do  not 
punch  a  clock  or  play  office  politics  or  fear 
being  dismissed.  But  they  have  fears  just 
the  same.  They  will  agonize  over  whether  to 
extend  a  counter  top  or  invest  in  new  air- 
conditioning  or  replace  the  chef,  and  their 
choices  added  together  will  determine  their 
survival. 

In  different  ways,  they  are  reminded 
every  day  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
neighborhood  slowly  being  transformed  by 
forces  at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  too. 
North  of  Greenwich  Village,  Chelsea 
stretches  from  14th  to  34th  Streets,  from 
the  warehouses  that  line  the  edge  of  the 
Hudson  River  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Here,  rows 
of  elegant  19th-century  town  houses  mingle 
with  tenements  and  manufacturing-only 
zones.  Lately,  the  neighborhood  has  seen 
run-down  buildings  turned  into  luxury  coop- 
eratives. Rents  are  skyrocketing  and  new 
shops  proliferating. 

On  this  block,  as  autumn  begins.  Max 
Draisner  is  facing  retirement  if  he  cannot 
get  an  affordable  lease  for  his  record  store. 
Pat  Rogers  and  Bob  Barbero.  who  just 
opened  their  first  restaurant,  are  hoping 
they  will  still  be  there  next  year.  Joan  and 
GianCarlo  Santini.  after  nine  years  of  run- 
ning a  successful  restaurant,  are  trying  to 
keep  it  that  way.  They  and  a  half-dozen 
others  share  this  same  stretch  of  pitted 
sidewalk  in  Chelsea. 

At  about  6:30  A.M.,  the  waiters  and  wait- 
resses begin  to  congregate  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Commissary  coffee  shop,  exchanging 
news  of  last  night's  parties  and  waiting  for 
the  manager  to  unlock  the  padlock,  roll  up 
the  gate,  pick  up  the  bag  of  fresh  rolls  and 
open  the  front  door. 

Then,  in  the  almost  total  silence  of  rou- 
tine, one  of  them  will  start  pulling  the 
upside-down  chairs  off  the  laminated  tables 
and  putting  out  ashtrays,  silverware  and 
paper  napkins.  Someone  will  take  a  crate  of 
orange  juice  from  the  walk-in  refrigerator 
in  the  basement.  Someone  will  start  making 
coffee.  It  is  just  about  that  way  seven  days  a 
week. 

At  about  7  A.M.,  the  first  customer  will 
come  in.  On  one  day,  it  is  an  elderly  man 
holding  a  copy  of  newspaper  with  a  headline 
that  reads,  "Mermaid  Family  Found  in  Pa- 
cific." 

"Good  morning,"  the  waitress  says,  as  the 
man  takes  a  seat  at  the  counter.  "Want 
coffee  this  morning?  ' 

"Please,"  he  replies,  not  looking  up  from 
the  paper. 

Sometimes,  Augie  Rettino,  the  owner,  will 
be  here  at  this  hour,  but  two  weeks  a  month 
he  takes  the  night  shift  instead,  working 
from  3  P.M.,  until  after  the  midnight  clos- 
ing. Someday,  Mr.  Rettino  would  like  to  go 
to  Europe.  He  would  also  like  to  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  he 
would  like  to  press  his  belt  buckle  against  a 
redwood  tree  and  look  up. 

These  are  his  dreams.  They  might  dUtract 
him  for  a  few  seconds  from  the  business  of 
fixing  a  jammed  toaster  or  ordering  a  new 
larger  hamburger  roll,  but  he  cannot  afford 
them  right  now.  Mr.  Rettino  has  owned  the 
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Commissary  only  since  May,  and  there  are 
debts  to  pay.  "Maybe  next  year, '  he  says. 

The  99-cent  records  in  cardboard  boxes  go 
on  the  sidewalk  on  top  of  folding  tables 
when  the  Eight  Avenue  Record  Store  opens, 
at  10  A.M. 

In  the  window  of  this  shop,  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  cactus  plants,  some  tall  and 
skinny,  some  short  and  fat,  all  spiky  and 
dusty.  Inside,  there  is  barely  room  to  pass  in 
aisles,  because  records  are  everywhere,  in 
shelves  and  cardboard  boxes  and  just  plain 
stacked. 

Max  Draisner.  who  has  run  this  store  for 
some  20  years  in  one  or  another  spot  in 
Chelsea,  does  not  believe  in  organizing  the 
records.  Customers,  would  have  to  pay  for 
that,  he  says.  He  does  believe  in  talking, 
though.  Music  in  general  and  the  poor 
treatment  of  some  opera  singers  in  particu- 
lar are  favorite  topics. 

"Now,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  her 
and  they  asked  you  to  sing  The  Merry 
Widow'?"  he  was  saying  the  other  day  to  a 
customer.  "You'd  quit,  wouldn't  you? 

■Absolutely,"  agreed  the  young  man, 
before  buying  four  records. 

These  days,  Mr.  Draisner.  who  is  68  years 
old,  has  an  uncertain  future.  His  lease  is  up 
and  he  cannot  find  a  new  spot  that  he  can 
afford,  he  says. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without 
you,"  said  Linda  Cummins,  who  came  In  to" 
cash  a  check  the  other  day  and  asked  how 
things  were  going.  "He  always  helps  me  out. 
I  have  a  bad  leg,  and  this  way  I  don't  have 
to  stand  in  line  at  the  bank.  Besides,  he  has 
a  friendly  face  and  the  bank  doesn't." 

•Physically,  I  know  this  doesn't  look  like 
Fifth  Avenue,"  Mr.  Draisner  said,  looking 
around  his  shop.  "But  is  it  that  bad?" 

The  stereo  is  blasting  rock-and-roll  as 
early  as  7  a.m.  inside  Chelsea  Place,  a  res- 
taurant hidden  behind  an  antique  store. 
The  maintenance  crew  is  at  work,  vacuum- 
ing the  floors  and  stripping  the  bar  of  its 
bottles  in  order  to  clean  the  shelves. 

Chelsea  Place,  a  labyrinth  of  rooms  to  eat 
and  dance  and  listen  to  music  in.  was  start- 
ed nine  years  ago  by  GianCarlo  and  Joan 
Santini  with  $4,000.  At  first,  the  store  was 
plants  and  antiques  and  Mr.  Santini's  vision 
of  things  to  come.  Little  by  little,  it  expand- 
ed. 

At  about  8  a.m..  Mrs.  Santini  arrives, 
these  days  mostly  to  supervise.  "Because  we 
started  the  way  we  did.  we  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  mending,"  she  says,  her  eye  catch- 
ing a  stained-glass  window  that  needs  to  be 
repaired  or  a  wroughl-iron  gate  that  needs 
dusting.  "We  bought  a  lot  of  things  at  auc- 
tions and  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  retile 
everything.  We're  constantly  replacing 
things. "  . 

"Tony,  tomorrow  we'll  pull  the  refrigera- 
tor from  the  wall  and  clean  that,  O.K.?  "  she 
says,  inspecting  the  bar.  "You  did  the 
inside,  right?" 

In  the  afternoon,  she  goes  home,  and  Mr. 
Santini  comes  in.  He  stays  until  closing  at  4 
a.m.  "Sometimes,"  Mrs.  Santini  says,  "prac- 
tically all  we  say  to  each  other  is  Hi'  and 
Bye"  for  a  week. " 

Six  days  a  week,  Henri  La  Barbera  opens 
his  walk-in  pizzeria  on  the  corner  of  17th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  turning  up  the 
huge  oven  that  is  never  shut  off  because  it 
would  take  too  long  to  heat  up  again. 

He  takes  out  the  cheeses,  the  dough  and 
the  sauce  he  makes  himself— "None  of  that 
canned  stuff""-and  with  quick,  efficient 
movements,  he  pushes,  twirls  and  pulls  the 
dough  into  shape,  ladles  sauce  across  the 
top  of  it,  throws  in  a  touch  of  spice  and 
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ing  about  her  future  these  days.  Her  lease  is 
up  Nov.  1. 

Most  days,  her  sister.  Millie  Leston.  opens 
the  bar  at  about  noon.  Mrs.  Quiro  comes  in 
at  night  and  stays  until  closing. 

Having  a  drink  at  the  Formica- topped  bar, 
Mrs.  Quiro  does  not  seem  angry  about 
losing  her  business,  only  resolute. 

"I  do  not  know  what  will  happen. "  she 
says,  raising  her  voice  slightly  to  be  heard 
over  the  salsa  music  coming  from  the  juke- 
box. "All  the  rents  are  too  high.  It's  rough." 

Above  her  head  the  bar  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  sign  reading  "Happy  Birthday."  All 
around  the  room  are  streamers  tacked  in 
loops  punctuated  with  balloons  that  have 
wilted  to  the  size  of  apples. 

The  party  was  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
"One  of  the  customers. "  Mrs.  Quiro  says. 
"We  had  a  little  party,  a  little  cake." 

Officially.  Alan  Sasson's  men's  clothing 
store.  Pyramid,  opens  at  noon.  But  with  a 
sheepish  smile.  Mr.  Sasson  tells  all  inquiring 
customers  that  they  should  not  come  pre- 
cisely at  that  hour,  because  he  'sometimes 
runs  late." 

"I  make  it  as  easy  as  possible,"  Mr.  Sasson 
says  about  his  business.  "I'm  not  a  hustler 
trying  to  get  every  last  buck.  But  somehow  I 
made  it." 

So,  on  most  days  it  is  some  time  after 
noon,  that  Mr.  Sasson  opens  the  store,  un- 
locking the  two  padlocks,  flipping  on  the 
lights  and  the  radio.  There  are  usually  some 
deliveries  to  be  logged  into  a  book,  some 
shelves  full  of  merchandise  to  be  straight- 
ened. But  mostly  he  waits  for  customers. 

They  trickle  in.  some  intent  on  an  item, 
others  only  looking.  Mr.  Sasson  will  ap- 
proach each  one,  saying.  "Hello."  answering 
questions  about  prices,  trying  to  strike  a 
balance  between  help  and  interference.  In 
this.  Mr.  Sasson.  a  boyish-looking  40.  is  both 
diplomat  and  stand-up  comic. 

To  a  man  who  tried  on  pants  that  were 
too  tight  the  other  day.  Mr.  Sasson  tactfully 
said.  "Those  do  run  a  little  small." 

To  another  who  tried  pants  that  were 
about  six  inches  too  long,  he  said.  "You  can 
either  shorten  them  a  bit.  or  wear  high 
heels." 

When  a  customer  asked  if  a  shirt  would 
shrink  when  washed,  Mr.  Sasson  said  that 
he  did  not  know,  that  he  dry-cleaned  his 
shirts  these  days. 

■'I  used  to  be  into  the  wrinkled  look."  he 
said.  "I  would  just  throw  everything  into 
the  machine  together.  Now  I'm  trying  to 
fight  wrinkles,  at  least  around  the  eyes." 

Inside  the  Chisholm-Prats  Gallery,  the 
walls  are  stark  white,  decorated  only  with 
the  flashes  of  color  that  are  antique  litho- 
graph posters. 

Robert  Chisholm  and  Lucas  Prats  opened 
the  gallery  last  December,  and  theirs  is  per- 
haps the  most  relaxed  working  day  on  the 
block.  Sometimes,  the  day  goes  by  without  a 
sale,  although  there  are  always  people  peek- 
ing in  or  passing  through,  satisfying  their 
curiosities. 

"I  get  great  enjoyment  out  of  it,  even  if 
they  don't  buy,"  Mr.  Chisholm  says.  "It  ac- 
tually frustrates  me  when  people  walk  by 
and  they  aren't  taken  by  something  in  the 
window.  I  wonder  why  they  don't  see  what  I 
see." 

Mr.  Prats  may  be  in  the  back  room,  pick- 
ing out  frames  or  deciding  whether  to  back 
a  certain  poster  with  linen  this  week. 

"It's  not  like  most  businesses,  where 
people  come  in  and  out  all  the  time,  and  it's 
noisy, "  Mr.  Prats  says.  "This  is  quiet.  At  3 
o'clock,  we  might  close  for  45  minutes  and 
go  have  lunch. 
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"If  you  can  say  that  there  are  some  people 
who  are  lucky  and  that  others  are  unlucky, 
then  we  are  the  lucky  ones."« 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  celebrating  Columbus  Day  this 
Monday  in  New  York.  This  is  a  very 
special  day  for  New  York  since  we 
were  the  first  State  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  Columbus'  epic  voyage  of 
discovery.  New  York  has  celebrated  a 
day  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus 
for  191  years. 

Of  course,  this  is  also  a  very  special 
occasion  for  Italian-Americans.  Some 
85.000  Italian-Americans  live  in  my 
district  in  Queens  and  I  am  proud  to 
count  myself  among  their  number. 

It  took  the  vision  and  courage  of  a 
41-year-old  native  of  Genoa,  Italy,  set- 
ting out  from  Spain  in  three  tiny  ships 
491  years  ago,  to  discover  on  behalf  of 
all  Europe  this  New  World  in  which 
we  live  today. 

Millions  of  Italians,  and  millions  of 
other  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  followed  Columbus'  path 
across  the  seas.  As  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can, I  take  special  pride  that  more 
than  30  of  my  congressional  colleagues 
are  of  Italian  descent. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Columbus,  per- 
haps none  of  us  would  be  here  today. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain.  Columbus  may  have  been 
unable  to  make  his  voyage  into  the  un- 
known. 

Without  the  faith  and  funds  provid- 
ed by  Queen  Isabella,  without  her 
belief  in  Columbus  and  willingness  to 
take  a  chance,  the  voyage  of  the  Nina, 
the  Pinta  and  the  Santa  Maria  may 
never  have  taken  place. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  of 
Queen  Isabella,  I  am  planning  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  which  would  pro- 
claim next  April  22,  the  533d  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  this  noble  woman, 
a  day  of  national  honor  for  Queen  Isa- 
bella. 

I  hope  next  year  we  will  honor  both 
the  brave  Italian  sailor  and  the  far- 
sighted  Spanish  Queen  who  together 
opened  up  the  New  World.» 


FIRE  SAFETY— REPLY  TO 
ELIZABETH  McLOUGHLIN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY.  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
March  21,  1983  hearing  on  H.R.  1880, 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act,  the  Subcom- 
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mlttee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment heard  expert  testimony  for 
Philip  S.  Schaenman,  a  former  Associ- 
ate Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration in  charge  of  the  National 
Fire  Data  Center. 

Mr.  Schaenman  presented  some  in- 
teresting data  on  European  fire  pro- 
tection practices  which  should  serve  to 
raise  questions  about  the  wisdom  and 
value  of  a  single  legislative  approach 
to  solving  the  complex  fire  problem 
solely  by  regulating  one  aspect  of  it, 
namely  the  cigarette. 

Since  Mr.  Schaenman  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  it  is 
only  natural  for  his  study  to  be  criti- 
cized by  a  supporter  of  H.R.  1880.  And 
so  it  was  in  a  letter  that  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  21, 
1983 

In  the  interest  of  full,  fair  debate 
and  discussion,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Schaenman's  reply  to  that  criticism 
should  also  be  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  who,  up  to  this  time, 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  only 
one  side. 

Reply  of  Philip  S.  Schaenman  to  Elizabeth 

McLoucHLiN    Regarding    International 

Fire  Protection  Study 

On  June  21,  under  Extension  of  Remarks, 

the  "Congressional  Record"  carried  a  letter 

from  Elizabeth  McLoughlin  commenting  on 

a  study  that  I  completed  recently,  entitled 

"International  Concepts  in  Fire  Protection." 

I  agree  with  several  of  the  points  that  Ms. 

McLoughlin  made  in  her  letter— especially 

her    suggestion    that    additional    research 

could   improve  our  understanding   of  why 

the   fire  death   rate  is  so  much  lower  in 

Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  Ms.  McLough- 
lin's  comments  constitute  a  disservice  to  fire 
prevention  efforts  and  require  a  response. 
Specifically,  her  suggestion  that  fire  preven- 
tion officials  in  the  United  States  should 
not  attempt  to  learn  from  the  European  ex- 
perience, or  adopt  fire  prevention  practices 
that  have  worked  well  in  Europe,  until  a 
more  definitive  international  statistical 
analysis  is  possible,  is  both  parochial  and 
sho't-sighted.  Her  view  is  not  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  professionals  in 
the  firefighting  community  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  European  and  U.S.  situations. 
Equally  distressing  is  Ms.  McLoughlin's  sim- 
plistic discussion  of  a  legislative  solution  to 
accidental  fires  involving  cigarettes.  She 
does  not  address  the  public  health  issues 
concerning  the  higher  "tar"  and  nicotine 
levels  that  are  associated  with  ""self-extin- 
guishing" cigarettes.  She  also  ignores  the 
technical  fire  science  issues  concerning 
whether  practical  "self-extinguishing"  ciga- 
rettes would  have  significantly  less  propen- 
sity to  ignite  fires. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  these  points 
and  to  correct  a  number  of  Ms.  McLough- 
lin's comments  that  are  misleading  and.  in 
some  instances,  simply  wrong. 
Here  are  my  specific  concerns. 

STUDY  findings  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

I  began  to  investigate  reasons  for  the 
marked  differences  in  the  accidental  fire 
rates  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
while  I  was  at  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration. 
Most  of  the  major  findings  contained  in  my 
recent  study  were  described  in  a  series  of 
trip  reports  that  I  wrote  in  1979-1981.  The 
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Fire  Administration  did  not  have  sufficient 
resources,  however,  to  permit  me  to  com- 
plete my  investigation.  I  was  pleased  when 
The  Tobacco  Institute  agreed  to  fund  the 
completion  of  my  research. 

Despite  The  Tobacco  Institute's  support 
for  my  work.  I  was  free  to  report  what  I 
found— and  I  did.  No  effort  was  made  by 
anyone  associated  with  The  Institute  to 
direct  my  research  or  to  influence  my  find- 
ings. Thus,  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  the 
study  was  funded  by  The  Tobacco  Institute 
in  a  way  that  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  it  was  The  Institute's  study.  The  To- 
bacco Institute  funded  only  part  of  the 
study,  although  that  certainly  should  not  be 
construed  as  belittling  iU  contribution. 

It  is  of  course  understandable  that  those 
advocating  "self-extinguishing"  cigarette 
legislation  would  attempt  to  minimize  the 
study's  significance  by  raising  questions  of 
bias.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  study  report 
was  as  accurate  and  objective  as  I  could 
make  it  under  any  sponsorship,  with  one  ex- 
ception. I  did  delete  one  piece  of  informa- 
tion from  the  report  because  I  thought  that 
it  might  appear  to  be  too  favorable  to  the 
tobacco  industry,  and  the  information  was 
difficult  to  substantiate.  Specifically,  in 
none  of  the  countries  that  I  visited  did 
there  seem  to  be  the  slightest  interest 
within  the  fire  research  or  firefighting  com- 
munity in  requiring  cigarettes  to  be  "self -ex- 
tinguishing."  That  was  true  even  in  France, 
where  the  government  has  a  monopoly  on 
cigarette  manufacturing. 

As  best  I  could  gather,  the  philosophy  in 
most  countries  was  that  many  hot  objects 
can  cause  fires,  including  cigarettes, 
matches,  fireplaces,  electrical  appliances 
and  heaters,  and  that  people  should  be 
trained  to  exercise  reasonable  care.  At  the 
same  time,  professionals  within  the  Europe- 
an firefighting  community  tend  to  believe 
strongly  that  products  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  be  safe  when  used  or  handled  as  in- 
tended by  people  employing  reasonable 
care— and  that  people  who  fail  to  exercise 
care  should  be  "punished"  by  law.  by  with- 
holding insurance  benefits,  or  through 
public  opinion. 


reviews  of  the  study 
"International  Concepts  in  Fire  Protec- 
tion" has  been  reviewed  by  many  fire  pro- 
fessionals in  Europe  (principally  for  accura- 
cy) and  in  the  United  States  (for  relevance 
as  well  as  accuracy).  The  reviewers  have  in- 
cluded researchers  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards'  Center  for  Fire  Research  and 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  state  and  local 
fire  officials,  and  private  sector  fire  protec- 
tion professionals  here  and  in  Europe.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  reviews  have 
concluded  that  the  report  was  on  target  and 
highly  relevant.  In  fact,  I  have  received  no 
negative  comments  other  than  Ms. 
McLoughlin's,  save  for  minor  corrections. 

The  following  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  received  convey  a  sense  of  the  reac- 
tion of  fire  protection  specalists  to  the  inter- 
national study: 

•  •  'May  I  express  the  FPA's  (British 
Fire  Protection  Association's]  admiration 
for  [Mr.  Schaenman's!  presentation  of  the 
subject*  *  *.  The  European  countries  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  this 
material  and  will  greatly  benefit  from  it. 
•  •  •  C.  Douglas  Woodward,  Director.  Brit- 
ish Fire  Protection  Association.  April  26. 
1983 

"I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  excellent 
study  of  fire  protection  in  Europe.*  *  '  In 
my  opinion  you  understood  the  behavior 
and  attitude  of  European  people  very  well 
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and  gave  an  excellent  report  on  European 
philosophy  in  fire  protection."  Chief 
Manfred  Gebhardt,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
January  31,  1983. 

"It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  that  I 
have  read  [International  Concepts  in  Fire 
Protection]  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
valuable  because  it  presents  an  articulate 
synthesis  of  the  achievements  of  the  various 
European  countries.*  *  *  (T]he  Direction  de 
la  Securite  Civile  Francaise  will  use  it  in 
order  to  improve  French  regulations.*  *  * 
[Hlis  study  is  remarkable."  M.  Marcel 
Flutre.  Civil  Administrator/Director  of  the 
Cabinet.  Ministry  of  State  and  of  Decen- 
tralization. Paris,  France,  January  28,  1983 
[translation]. 

Many  leading  fire  and  safety  publications 
have  reprinted  portions  of  the  study  verba- 
tim or  published  major  articles  derived  from 
it,  including:  National  Safety  Council. 
School  Safety  World  Newsletter.  Spring 
1983;  Product  Safety  and  Liability  Reporter, 
March  4,  1983:  Prometheus  Report.  April 
1983  (a  publication  for  fire  prevention  spe- 
cialisU):  Fire  Chief  Magazine.  May  1983  and 
September  1983:  Fire  Engineering  Maga- 
zine. August  1983: 

Firehouse  Magazine.  September.  1983; 
Fire  Magazine.  August.  1983  (a  leading  Brit- 
ish fire  publication). 

Representative  comments  from  fire  pre- 
vention specialists  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude the  following: 

"In  the  May.  1983,  issue  of  Fire  Chief 
Magazine  you  published  an  article  entitled. 
"America's  burning,  why  isn't  Europe?'  by 
Philip  Schaenman.  For  many  years  we  have 
discussed  the  difference  in  loss  statistics  be- 
tween our  country  and  others.  Oftentimes 
we  have  used  statistical  analyses  suid  com- 
parisons or  spoken  purely  in  regard  to  the 
philosophy  of  one  country  or  another.  Mr. 
Schaenman  has  made  a  nonstatistical  plain- 
language  comparison  between  our  country 
and  several  others.  His  article  reveaU  in 
simply  terms  many  of  the  philosophical  dif- 
ferences and  varying  results. 

"The  information  contained  in  this  article 
is  extremely  pertinent  today  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  every  citizen  in 
our  country,  and  especially  by  every 
member  of  the  American  fire  service.  We 
are  often  hesitant  to  commit  our  limited  re- 
sources to  a  prevention  effort  for  fear  that 
we  will  not  have  adequate  suppression  re- 
sources when  a  serious  fire  does  occur.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  only  way  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  fire  losses  today  is  to  reduce 
the  incidence  and  severity  of  fire."  Chief 
Charles  E.  Cribley.  Executive  Secretary. 
State  Fire  Safety  Board,  Michigan.  May  24. 
1983.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Fire  Chief 
Magazine. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your  report 
•International  Concepts  in  Fire  Protection' 
and  thought  that  I  would  drop  you  a  Ime 
and  congratulate  you.  I  found  it  extremely 
interesting  and  informative."  Chief  John  J. 
Hart.  New  York.  New  York.  March  14.  1983. 
"Thank    you    for   sending    International 

Concepts    in   Fire    Protection. [It] 

highlightCs]  very  stark,  objective  differ- 
ences in  the  U.S.  approach  to  fire  protec- 
tion. These  differences.  I  am  sure,  contrib- 
ute to  our  dubious  leadership  role  in  annual 
losses.  *  *  *  Unless  you  consider  it  inappro- 
priate. I  would  like  to  reproduce  the  execu- 
tive summary  for  my  staff  officers.  It  will 
give  them  another  perspective  on  our  local 
needs  and  direction. "  Chief  Harry  E.  Diezel. 
Virginia  Beach.  Virginia.  February  23.  1983. 
""*  •  *  I  agree  with  you  that  attitudes, 
awareness  and  heritage  form  an  important 
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been  able  to  reduce  the  inci- 
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Smoking— Public  education,  upholstered 
furniture  standards,  home  design  to  reduce 
smoke  movement. 

Heating— Public  education,  code  enforce- 
ment, chimney  sweeps. 

Cooking— Public  education,  government 
safety  testing  of  appliances. 

Electrical  distribution— Public  education, 
stronger  codes  and  code  enforcement. 

All  of  the  above— Court  fines  for  careless- 
ness, insurance  not  paid  for  full  loss,  social 
pressure. 

Although  Ms.  McLoughlin  wanted  a 
report  organized  by  cause,  I  elected  to  orga- 
nize my  report  by  prevention  approach  be- 
cause I  found  that  the  most  promising  ap- 
proaches applied  to  multiple  causes.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  apparent  that  some  approaches 
would  be  especially  relevant  to  some  read- 
ers, because  of  their  backgrounds,  while 
other  approaches  would  have  special  rel- 
evance to  others.  That  has,,  in  fact,  proven 
to  be  the  case.  Public  educators  have  tended 
to  pick  up  on  the  education  portion  of  the 
report,  the  insurance  industry  has  tended  to 
concentrate  on  the  insurance  section,  and  so 
forth. 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  FIRE  DEATH  RATE 
VERSUS  TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 

The  regression  analysis  contained  in  Ms. 
McLoughlin's  letter  is  almost  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  use  statistics  in  making 
public  policy.  First,  a  regression  analysis 
does  not  imply  a  causal  relationship,  con- 
trary to  suggestions  in  Ms.  McLoughlin's 
letter.  Second.  Ms.  McLoughlin's  conclu- 
sions are  not  statistically  significant  by  the 
usual  test  (i.e..  at  the  .05  significance  level) 
applied  by  statisticians.  In  fact,  the  slope  of 
the  regression  line  plotted  by  Ms.  McLough- 
lin could  even  be  negative  at  the  .05  signifi- 
cance level  (i.e..  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
data  she  focuses  on  could  support  a  conclu- 
sion diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
she  reaches). 

Third,  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  statisti- 
cian to  see  that  cigarette  consumption 
cannot  explain  the  enormous  difference  in 
fire  deaths  between  the  United  States  and. 
for  example.  Great  Britain.  The  British  "pie 
chart"  for  fire  causes  looks  very  similar  to 
ours,  but  at  half  our  rates.  Indeed,  the  Brit- 
ish Fire  Protection  Association  analyzed  cig- 
arette-related fire  deaths  versus  tobacco 
consumption,  using  the  regression  approach 
lauded  by  Ms.  McLoughlin.  and  found  no 
statistical  correlation. ' 

Here  is  the  relevant  United  States  data 
for  the  last  five  years: 


to  what  Ms.  McLoughlin  asserts 
I  did  attempt  in  my  study  to 
European  approaches  for  dealing 
causes  of  fire.  In  fact,  my 
presents  almost  nothing  but 
that   address   our  leading 
fire.  The  report  notes,  for  ex- 
following   approaches   for   the 
of  accidental  fire  deaths  in 
States: 


pra<  tices 
(f 


causes 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

U  S  cigarette  consumptiai:  (Minns 

of  cigarettes) ' 

US  tire  deaths:' 

617 
8,500 

616 
8.100 

622 
7.800 

632 
7,600 

640 
7,600 

'US    Department   ol   Atricultute,   fconwnic   Research  Setvice.   Totacco 
Outlook  i  Situation.  June  1982 
'US  Fire  Administration.  FtMA,  estimates 

The  data  show  that  as  the  amount  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  increased,  the  fire  death  rate 
decreased.  What  would  Ms.  McLoughlin 
conclude?  That  we  should  increase  smoking 
to  decrease  fire  deaths? 

Let's  do  the  next  step  she  suggests:  com- 
pare smoking-related  fire  deaths  with  tobac- 
co consumption: 


I  See    attached    correspondence    from    FPA 
Philip  S.  Schaenman,  dated  October  12.  1982. 
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1977  1978  1979  1980  1981 


Smoking-related  lire  deaths:  ■ 

US  cigarette  consumption:  (billions 
o(  cigarettes)  '     


2.156  1.979  2,258  1.894  2.144 
617   616   622   632   640 


to 


'  Estimates  based  on  Fire  in  the  United  States.  US  Fire  Administration, 
'US    Department  o(  /Uriculturc,   Economic  Research  Service,  Tobacco 
OutkMk  S  Situation,  iune  1982 

As  you  can  see.  there  is  no  correlation 
there  either.  Obviously,  understanding 
smoking-related  fire  deaths  is  a  lot  more 
complex  than  Ms.  McLoughlin  suggests. 

IMPROVED  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  NEEDED 

I  do  agree  with  Ms.  McLoughlin  that  the 
data  needed  for  more  rigorous  international 
studies  should  be  sought.  I  have  been  work- 
ing toward  this  end  for  six  years  and  recent- 
ly was  one  of  two  United  States  representa- 
tives at  the  first  meeting  in  March  1983  of 
the  World  Fire  Statistics  Centre  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland.  This  organization  will  attempt 
to  collect  uniform  data  from  different  na- 
tions. 

Some  European  countries,  such  as  Britain, 
have  excellent  national  fire  cause  statistics. 
Others,  such  as  Switzerland  and  West  Ger- 
many, do  not  have  national  fire  data  sys- 
tems at  the  present  time.  Thus,  some  coun- 
tries can  be  studied  in  detail  while  others 
cannot.  Data  for  some  individual  large  cities 
and  other  geopolitical  units  (e.g.,  provinces 
or  cantons)  are  also  available  for  study. 

However,  even  if  current  European  data 
on  fires  and  fire  deaths  by  causes  were  more 
uniform  and  complete,  one  still  would  want 
to  know  how  they  arrived  at  their  present, 
relatively  good  safety  position— which  was 
the  focus  of  my  study. 

PURPOSE  OF  TESTIMONY 

I  did  not  come  to  the  Cigarette  Safety  Act 
hearings  to  testify  against  "fire-safe"  ciga- 
rette legislation  but  rather  to  present  infor- 
mation on  the  European  approach  to 
achieving  fire  safety,  including  smoking-re- 
lated fires.  I  previously  gave  similar  testimo- 
ny to  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Subcommittee,  at  their  request,  in  connec- 
tion with  reauthorization  hearings  for  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would 
produce  a  credible  analysis  to  determine  if  it 
is  possible  to  design  a  cigarette  that  will 
reduce  the  chances  of  ignition  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good  in  terms  of 
health  and  safety.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
requiring  the  tobacco  industry  to  manufac- 
ture "self-extinquishing"  cigarettes  without 
assurance  that  this  action  will  not  precipi- 
tously raise  'tar"  and  nicotine  levels  and 
that  the  performance  specifications  are 
ones  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  fires.  Ms.  McLoughlin  has 
not  bothered  even  to  address  those  issues. 

EDUCATION  EFFECT  WHEN  INTOXICATED 

Cigarette-related  fire  deaths  often  involve 
someone  intoxicated  who  drops  a  cigarette 
on  upholstered  furniture  or  bedding,  as  Ms. 
McLoughlin  states  in  her  letter.  That  also  is 
true  in  Europe.  When  I  inquired  of  Europe- 
ans how  they  approach  the  problem  of  in- 
toxicated fire  victims,  they  said  that  while  it 
remains  an  important  part  of  their  fire 
problem,  they  have  found  that  public  educa- 
tion can  be  partially  effective.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  have  opted  for  smolder-re- 
sistant furniture. 

CONCLUSION 

While  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned 
about   the   European   fire   experience   and 
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that  of  other  nations,  there  is  little  question 
that  the  European  emphasis  on  fire  preven- 
tion has  been  a  major  factor  in  reducing 
their  fire  incidence  and  fire  death  rates,  and 
in  keeping  them  low. 

With  respect  to  smoking-related  fires,  we 
should  continue  to  examine  the  cigarette 
itself  to  see  if  it  can  be  made  more  fire  safe 
without    negative   side    effects    that    over- 
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shadow  the  intended  good.  As  I  view  the 
available  technical  data,  the  technology  is 
not  there  at  the  present  time.  Most  people 
in  the  fire  service  currently  backing  "self- 
extinguishing"  cigarette  legislation  are 
backing  the  concept  of  reducing  deaths 
from  smoking-related  fires;  to  date,  unfortu- 
nately, few  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  technical  knowns  and  unknowns 
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about  the  issue.  Most  of  those  I  know  who 
have  seen  the  data— including  myself— have 
changed  positions. 

Many  proven  techniques  are  available  now 
to  reduce  the  fire  problem  in  the  United 
States.  Failing  to  take  advantage  of  those 
approaches,  while  waiting  for  "perfect" 
data,  would  be  foolish  and  perhaps  even  ir- 
responsible.* 
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Sen  ate 


The 
called  to 
HmiPHRini 
of  New  Ha  mpshire 


PRAYER 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
offered    the    following 


D.D., 


The 
verson, 
prayer: 

Let  us  pfay 

Loving 
for  the  b 
For  the  wtrk 
family 

and  recreation 
saie  returp 
there  be 
cause  of 
or  other 
comfort 

Almighty 
sumes  its 


serious 
problems 
manding 
on  the 
year  awa;' 
being 

Give  to  all 
understanping 
the  task, 
moral  choice 
Christ 
Amen 


wh) 
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met  at  12  noon  and  was 

order  by  Hon.  Gordon  J. 

a  Senator  from  the  State 


Ut 


1  [oly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 

essings  of  this  past  recess: 

aujcompllshed,  time  with 

friends,    relaxation,    rest 

We  thank  Thee  for  the 

of  those  who  traveled.  If 

those  unable  to  return  be- 

health,  loss  of  a  loved  one, 

vj^cissitudes,  we  pray  for  their 

peace. 

God,   as   the   Senate   re- 
work midst  the  pressures  of 
(lomestic    and    international 
grant  that  critical  auid  de- 
ssues  will  not  be  sacrificed 
altt  of  an  election  more  than  a 
Protect  the  Senate  from 
go\^emed   by   pressure   groups, 
who  labor  here  wisdom  in 
_  the  issues,  strength  for 
and  courage  to  make   the 
In  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  virtue  incarnate. 


ORDER  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  an  order  was  en- 
tered on  October  7  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  providing  that  no  resolutions 
shall  come  over  under  the  rule,  and 
that  the  morning  hour  will  be  deemed 
to  have  expired;  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  for 
yielding  the  time. 


APPoilNTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ?lease  read  a  communication 
to  the  Seiate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (  Sir.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  17.  1983. 
Se  late: 


the 


To  the 

Under 
of   the   Stinding 
hereby  apqoint 
a  Senator 
shire,  to  petform 


Mr. 
sumed 
pro  tempore 


provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
Rules   of   the   Senate.    I 
Hon.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

HtJMPHREY     thereupon     as- 
chair  as  Acting  President 


the 


The 
pore.  The 
ognized 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
NAJORITY  LEADER 


ACfriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 


EULOGY  FOR  JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
imique  Pennsylvanian  whose  gentle 
and  accomplished  life  nourished  many 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  best  values 
passed  on  to  his  eternal  reward  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1983.  The  death  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Elliott  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  calls  for 
commemoration  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  his  life  is  representa- 
tive of  America's  triumph  and  tragedy: 
First,  triumph  because  of  John  T.  El- 
liott's heritage,  his  personal  contribu- 
tion to  his  country,  and  the  remarka- 
ble famUy  he  leaves  behind  nim  and 
second,  tragedy  because  of  his  death 
caused  by  cancer  from  pollutants  he 
inhaled  while  working  as  a  master  me- 
chanic for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

His  remarkable  family  includes:  His 
wife,  Claire  Herrity  Elliott,  formerly 
of  Girardville;  two  sons,  John  M.  and 
Thomas  J.  Elliott;  a  daughter,  Marga- 
ret M.  Elliott  and  eight  grandchildren, 
John  P.,  Heather  D.,  Kirwan  B.  and 
Kyle  M.  Elliott  and  Brian  W.  Kelly  A., 
Kevin  T.  and  Brendan  K.  Flatow; 
brothers  Thomas  C.  of  Shenandoah 
and  Joseph  of  Oklahoma  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Roulinavage  of  Mount 
Top;  Aunts  Alice  Kirwan  Kendrick  of 
Sayre,  Pa.,  and  Nellie  Kirwan  Sullivan 
of  Waverly,  N.Y. 


He  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  H. 
and  Mary  Kirwan  Elliott  of  Shenando- 
ah, and  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
Shenandoah  blacksmith  and  carriage 
maker  Andrew  and  Anastasia  Brerman 
Elliott.  His  maternal  grandparents 
were  Thomas  J.  and  Bridget  Fltton 
Kirwan  of  Towanda,  a  prominent  pio- 
neer farming  family  along  Pennsylva- 
nia's beautiful  northern  tier. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  well-known  for  his 
civic,  church,  and  community  work.  He 
coached  several  championship  youth 
baseball  teams,  a  sport  in  which  he  ex- 
celled as  a  youth  and  retained  a  keen 
interest.  He  recently  enjoyed  watching 
his  grandson  Jack  Elliott  pitch  a  no- 
hitter  caught  by  another  grandson 
Brian  Flatow. 

Mr.  Elliott  cloaked  a  keen  intellect 
and  a  first-rate  analytical  mind  in  an 
unassuming  humanity  and  humility. 
He  had  a  legendary  ability  to  speed 
read,  absorbing  complex  facts  and 
data  for  accurate  use.  Mr.  Elliott  re- 
ceived several  citations  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  his  scientific  innovations 
and  cost-saving  initiatives. 

Mr  Elliott's  son,  a  distinguished 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  John  M.  Elliott 
Esq.,  delivered  a  eulogy  to  his  father's 
enduring  values  at  the  Mass  of  Chris- 
tian Burial  at  St.  Catherine  Laboure 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Harrisburg 
celebrated  by  Msgr.  Leo  A.  Beiersch- 
mitt,  which  was  attended  by  hundreds 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Elliott  was 
then  buried  in  his  family's  plot  at  An- 
nunciation Cemetery  in  Shenandoah 
beside  his  parents  and  grandparents. 
Father  John  Nugent,  the  pastor,  offi- 
ciated. 

John  T.  Elliott's  life  is  a  living  trib- 
ute to  the  highest  human  qualities 
mankind  can  aspire  to  and  the  best 
values  we  can  transmit  across  the  gen- 
erations. 

The  eulogy  by  the  son,  John  M.  El- 
liott, Esq.,  about  his  father,  John  T. 
Elliott,  was  both  extraordinary  and 
poetic.  I  think  it  fitting  to  include  that 
eulogy  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  page  in  the  history  of  America. 
Not  unmindful  of  the  cost,  I  consider 
it  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  some 
filibusters  or  lengthy  documents  fre- 
quently entered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this 
eulogy  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  since  Mr.  John  M.  Elliott  is 
one  of  the  few  people  whom  I  Itnow 
who  regularly  reads  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRiBtTTE  TO  John  T.  Elliott,  1914-83 
(By  John  M.  Elliott) 

John  Thomas  Elliott,  our  father,  our  rela- 
tive, our  great  friend,  was  a  gentle  giant  of 
the  spirit. 

A  daily  communicant  profoundly  devoted 
to  his  faith,  Dad's  life  was  a  manifestation 
of  Christ-like  values. 

Thus,  today  we  celebrate  the  victory  of 
his  transcendent  spirit.  Dad  has  gone  home 
to  God  and  his  epitaph  will  resound 
throughout  the  generations  in  the  minds, 
hearts,  and  values  of  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  friends. 

A  family  man,  a  quiet  man  of  great  char- 
acter and  strength,  Dad  rarely  raised  his 
voice  but  instead  led  by  example. 

He  spoke  little,  but  said  much. 

He  cloaked  a  keen  mind  and  profound  in- 
tellect in  love  and  humility,  and  held  out 
the  hand  of  his  friendship  and  compassion 
and  skill  to  anyone  in  need. 

Dad  is  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us;  particu- 
larly Poppa's  grandchildren  whom  he  loved 

Poppa  was  a  hands-on  manager  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  he  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally about: 

Jack's  football  and  hockey  and  steady, 
competitive,  and  accomplished  spirit; 

Brian's  soccer— scoring  two  goals  in  a  2-0 
win  and  great  human  potential; 

Kelly's  art  and  precocious  sense  of  histo- 
ry; 

Heather's  competitive  figure  skating  and 

natural  beauty; 

Kevin's  speed  boatdriving,  zest  for  read- 
ing, and  unique  mechanical  aptitudes; 

Brendan's  brilliance  and  competitiveness; 

Kirwan's  incandescence,  speed  and  left- 
handed  power  batting  stroke; 

And.  of  course.  Dad  had  a  very  special  re- 
lationship with  Kyle  with  whom  he  shared 
a  birthday— December  12. 

Dad  loved  Margaret  Mary's  beauty, 
strength  of  character,  accomplishments, 
fierce  devotion  to  excellence  and  her  family. 

Jane  and  Helen  also  felt  and  abundantly 
returned  Dad's  love.  You  were  all  his  ex- 
tended family.  He  gloried  in  your  triumphs, 
enjoyed  your  families  and  was  always  there 
when  you  needed  him. 

Dad  was  the  most  complete  man  I  have 
ever  known: 

A  brilliant  intellect— he  could  readily 
grasp  and  explain  the  most  complex  math, 
physics,  and  science  problems; 

He  could  throw  a  mean  curve  ball  and 
swing  a  solid  bat; 

His  home  was  his  castle— he  built  and  refit 
many  improvements  and  enjoyed  the  tran- 
quility of  gardening; 

Dad  could  build  anything— I  found  an 
MIT  engineering  handbook,  TRAUTWINS 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  Ref.  Bk..  on  his 
desk  with  his  handwritten  calculations  for 
some  project  he  was  contemplating; 

He  coached  winning  baseball  in  a  competi- 
tive, headsy  ■Billyball "  style. 

However,  any  appreciation  of  the  force, 
strength,  and  accomplishments  of  Dad's  life 
must  begin  with  the  realization  that  his 
strong  roots  are  set  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dad  lived  in  Pennsylvania  his  entire  life 
and  understood  and  loved  its  dynamics  and 
diversity.  . 

Indeed,  since  arriving  in  America  in  the 
1840's.  fleeing  the  potato  famine  and  seek- 


ing economic  opportunity  and  religious  free- 
dom the  Elliotts.  Brennans,  Kirwans,  Fit- 
tons.  Herrltys.  Haleys.  McGraths.  Corco- 
rans.  Norks,  O'Donnells,  Monaghans,  Flan- 
nerys,  Cookes.  Lavelles.  Mussers.  D'Angelos 
and  Roulinavages  have  been  Pennsylva- 
nians.  residing  principally  in  Dads  beloved 
coal  region. 

The  distinguished  British  statesman  and 
author.  John  Buchan  beautifully  described 
Pennsylvania  as  the  "land  of  symphonic 
names." 

Indeed.  Pennsylvania's  mellifluous  names 
ran  through  the  symphony  of  my  father's 
life:  Towanda.  Shenandoah,  Susquehanna. 
Raven  Run.  and  Paxtang  were  all  close  to 
his  every  existence. 

When  Dad  was  only  four  his  loving  and 
beloved  mother.  Mary  Kirwan  Elliott,  died 
in  the  1918  flu  epidemic  which  ravaged  the 
world.  In  one  day  Dad  lost  his  mother,  baby 
sister  Mary  Frances.  Uncle  Arthur  Elliott, 
stepgrandmother,  and  almost  his  father.  He 
and  his  beloved  brother  Uncle  Tom  Elliott, 
went  to  live  with  their  maternal  grandpar- 
ents—the Kirwans— on  a  farm  In  Towanda 
In  beautiful  rural  northern  Pennsylvania. 

Surrounded  by  a  large  and  robust  Irish 
farm  family  of  five  boys  and  two  girls.  Dads 
youth  was  endowed  with  radiant  memorial 
of  riding  to  school  on  horseback,  of  working 
and  playing  with  his  uncles  and  aunts  on 
the  farm,  of  his  living  grandparents  Thomas 
J.  and  Brlglt  Fltton  Kirwan.  of  dogs,  ani- 
mals, the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  power 
of  the  soil. 

When  his  father  remarried.  Dad  returned 
to  his  beloved  Shenandoah  and  regularly 
visited  It  throughout  his  life.  Really  Dad 
never  left  Shenandoah.  It  was  always 
"home"  to  him.  His  father,  mother,  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  are  buried 
there  In  their  family  Annunciation  Parish. 

Dad  also  loved  the  beautiful  Susquehanna 
Valley.  Mlddletown.  Harrisburg.  Penbrook. 
Mt.  Gretna  and  Paxtang  were  all  dear 
places  to  him. 

They  hold  sweet  memories  of  raising  his 
family,  of  his  work  and  his  friends. 

But  Towanda  and  Shenandoah  were  not 
just  physical  places  for  Dad.  They  were 
magic  spots  and  created  a  luminous  state  of 
mind  which  nourished  his  heart  and  soul. 

For  Dad.  Shenandoah  evoked  golden 
memories  of  his  grandfather.  Andrew  El- 
liott, the  well-known  blacksmith  and  car- 
riage maker;  of  his  father  John  Henry  El- 
liott; of  the  Shenandoah  Blue  Devils,  the 
Pre-NFL  Shenandoah  Presidents,  sandlot 
baseball,  horseback  riding,  the  legendary 
Msgr.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  Whelan's  Drug 
Store,  snowball  fights,  camping  and  explor- 
ing Ringtown  Valley,  Al  Smith,  Jim  Parley, 
the  Cuffs.  Rings,  Currans  and  Ryans.  The 
Mighty  Atoms  of  Shenandoah  Catholic, 
Lakewood,  Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey  and 
the  big  band  sound  were  all  sources  of  re- 
curring job  and  nourishment  to  Dad. 

A  brilliant  student,  our  father  was  a 
victim  of  the  Depression  which  forced  him 
to  abandon  his  college  dreams.  He  went  to 
work  early  and  worked  hard  and  honorably 
all  his  life. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  and  he  would 
have  been  a  superb  one  because  Dad's 
strength  was  understanding  and  healing. 

Throughout  Dad's  rich  and  fulfilling  life 
he  was  supported  by  another  Schuylkill 
County  force— our  mother,  the  former 
Claire  Herrity  of  Girardville.  They  shared 
almost  a  half-centry  of  strength,  beauty  and 
devotion  together. 

WWII  sent  Dad  away  from  the  coal 
region  and  brought  him  Into  the  colossal 


wartime  effort  to  make  America  the  "Arse- 
nal of  Democracy." 

He  worked  60  to  80  hour  weeks  In  the 
meanest  and  most  polluted  work  environ- 
ment, which  unfortunately  planted  a  carci- 
nogenic time  bomb  In  his  lungs. 

During  the  war,  Dad's  unique  skills  as  a 
master  mechanic  who  could  make  plane  en- 
gines sing  carried  him  In  unheated  and  un- 
pressurlzed  C47s  to  Bangor,  Maine,  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Europe,  and  the  South 
and  Southwest.  USA. 

His  Intellectual  skills  could  immediately 
analyze  the  most  complex  challenges  of 
physics,  aerodynamics,  science  and  mechan- 
ics. 

Dad  relished  his  public  service  in  Bob 
Casey's  Auditor  Generals  office  working 
with  Bob,  Jack  Lynch  and  Bill  Smith  to 
make  government  more  effective,  honest 
and  economic. 
Dad  was  an  enhancer. 
He  could  build  anything— physically  or 
spiritually. 

He  won  several  citations  and  awards  from 
the  United  States  Air  Force  for  his  inven- 
tions and  cost -saving  Improvements. 

He  could  fix  anything  from  a  jet  engine  to 
a  bike,  a  baseball  glove,  or  a  bruised  heart. 
Dad  was  a  gentle  spirit— a  self-effacing 
man. 

His  family  came  first.  By  choice  he  came 
last. 

Wherever  we  played  baseball  In  college 
through  western  Pennsylvania  or  south  into 
Virginia,  our  parents  would  inevitably  show 
up  and  then  drive  home  after  dinner  late  at 
night  to  save  motel  money. 

Although  a  gentle  spirit.  Dad  always  In- 
sisted that  we  not  go  on  the  field  unless  we 
played  hard  to  win. 

However.  If  someone  slid  hard  and  high 
Into  us.  he'd  smile  appreciatively  If  our  tags 
were  returned  just  a  little  harder,  as  a  cour- 
tesy to  the  spirit  of  the  moment. 

Dad  enjoyed  the  kinetic  beauty  of  a  take- 
out slide  and  more  than  once  counselled  us 
to  "put  an  opponent  into  orbit"  If  he 
blocked  a  base  on  us. 

No  catcher  was  too  Intimidating  to  block 
the  plate  on  any  of  Dads  players.  If  they 
did.  they  paid  the  price. 

Strategy  and  bunting  were  also  his  spe- 
cialties. Once  in  a  key  game  on  a  rain- 
soaked  field  Dad  had  our  first  six  batters 
bunt,  and  while  our  opponents  threw  the 
ball  around  like  a  live  hand  grenade  we 
scored  four  runs  with  no  one  out  and  went 
on  to  a  decisive  win. 

Whether   enjoying   our   games   when   we 
were  eight  or  forty  years  old.  Dad  was  alert 
to  situations  and  always  quick  to  remind  us: 
What  pitch  our  opponent  was  likely  to 
throw  on  a  given  count: 
Where  a  defensive  fielder  had  moved: 
Whose  arm  you  could  run  on; 
What  the  batter  did  last  time  up. 
In  sum.  Dad  was  a  very  headsy  gamer, 
who  could  forgive  an  error  of  commission- 
like  a  missed  tackle  or  a  bad  throw. 

But  he  took  a  decidedly  dim  view  of  errors 
of  omission— such  as  throwing  the  ball  to 
the  wrong  base,  missing  a  block-assignment, 
or  running  the  bases  dumb. 

Likewise,  Dad  rarely  missed  a  game  when 
my  cousins  Charley  O'Donnell  and  Tommy 
Monaghan  were  All-City  basketball  players 
leading  Bishop  McDevltt  to  victories  in 
their  golden  years  of  basketball  dominance. 
Last  weekend  when  I  told  Dad  that  Bishop 
McDevitt  beat  Hsirrlsburg  High  34-0  he  re- 
plied. "Well.  It  was  a  long  time  overdue." 

Often  when  arguing  a  legal  case  Id  look 
around  to  find  our  parents  In  the  court- 
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room.  Invaiiably,  Dad  would  quietly  offer 
penetrating  insights  into  the  law  or  human 
nature.  He  vas  a  superb  judge  of  character 
with  uncam  y  Instincts. 
Whether  l  baseball  game,  a  spelling  bee. 
scienci  fair,  he  expected  us  to  work 
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not  me  Lord,  Claire's  done  the  job;  I  just 
helped." 

In  the  days  and  years  ahead,  remember 
Dad's  enduring  values:  God,  humility,  sacri- 
fice, humor,  family,  faith,  courage,  patience, 
love,  hard  work,  toughness,  sensitivity,  bril- 
liance, and  honesty. 

When  we  get  tired,  remember  his  indomi- 
table heart  and  work  harder. 

When  we  face  a  difficult  professional  or 
personal  challenge,  remember  his  honesty 
and  candor,  and  do  what  is  right  regardless 
of  consequence. 

When  we  are  confused,  remember  his  love 
and  character  and  get  back  to  basics. 

Today,  let  us  remember  the  boundless 
energy  of  his  simple  and  effective  faith.  Dad 
kept  his  eye  on  the  ball.  He  instinctively 
knew  what  was  real  and  what  counted. 

Dad  was  never  impressed  with  himself  but 
his  actions  spoke  eloquent  volumes  of  his 
accomplishments. 

He  was  always  making  someone  or  some- 
thing better. 

He  was  a  great  enhancer  of  men  and  ma- 
chines—somehow they  both  trusted  him 
and  performed  better. 

Remember  John  Thomas  Elliott,  our 
father,  relative  and  friend,  as  a  loving, 
knowing  and  compassionate  man  of  princi- 
ple who  cared  not  for  material  things. 

Remember  Dad  in  the  prime  of  his  mature 
adulthood  as  a  vibrant,  ruggedly  handsome 
man  with: 

Thick  chestnut  hair, 

Sparkling  blue  eyes  warmed  by  a  shy 
smile. 

A  strong  and  open  face. 

Broad  shoulders  and  a  bull  like  neck. 

Oak-thick  forearms  and  an  iron  hand- 
shake. 

The  truth  of  Emerson's  observation  that 
"nature  wears  the  colors  of  the  spirit "  was 
never  more  apparent  than  today,  when  in 
the  glow  of  a  golden  Pennsylvania  Indian 
summer  day.  we  take  Dad  home  to  Shenan- 
doah to  his  eternal  rest. 

Rudyard     Kipling's     epic 
Recall"   captured  the  power 
spirit,  family  and  home: 
"I  am  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  me  the  virtue  stays; 
I  will  bring  back  my  children 
After  certain  days. 
Under  their  feet  in  the  grasses 
My  clinging  magic  runs. 
They  shall  not  return  as  strangers. 
They  shall  remain  as  sons." 

This  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  home- 
coming and  well  earned  eternal  reward  of 
our  Dad  and  his  generation  of  coal  crackers. 

They  beat  the  Depression,  won  the  war, 
and  worked  hard  and  sacrificed  all  their 
lives  to  nourish  their  families  church  and 
nation  with  enduring  love,  values,  strength 
and  dignity. 

Rest  in  peace  Dad. 

The  spirit  endures. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  I»resident,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 


poem 
of   God, 


•The 
the 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  PHIL- 
LIES AND  TO  THE  EAGLES 
YESTERDAY? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
prepared  to  give  an  explanation  about 
what  happened  to  the  Phillies  yester- 


day and  about  what  happened  to  the 
Eagles  yesterday? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  came  fully  pre- 
pared for  those  two  questions.  The 
Phillies  played  magnificently  in  train- 
ing for  next  year.  I  expect  that  way 
the  National  League  will  be  the  home 
team  and  we  should  win  without 
undue  travail. 

Our  veterans,  Pete  Rose,  Tony 
Perez,  and  Joe  Morgan,  will  be  a  year 
younger  and  in  combination  with  the 
remainder  of  our  team  I  think  it  will 
be  a  sparkling  world  series  triumph  for 
the  Phillies  next  year. 

As  to  the  Cowboys,  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  next  year  and  I  am  pre- 
pared for  a  friendly  wager,  if  that  is 
permissible  on  the  floor  of  this  august 
body,  with  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader,  plus  an  invitation 
which  I  extended  to  him  last  year  to 
see  the  Cowboys-Eagle  game  in  Veter- 
ans Stadium. 

But  as  far  as  the  series,  it  is  wait 
until  next  year,  and  as  far  as  the  Cow- 
boys it  is  wait  until  next  month. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  excellent 
statement  with  due  respect  to  justice, 
and  I  will  ponder  and  meditate  upon 
his  two  proposals  and  confer  with  him 
Friday. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  enter  into  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  extend  beyond  3 
p.m.  with  speeches  made  during  that 
period  limited  to  15  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Yes. 


WHY  WE  MUST  STOP  A 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Sunday,  October  16,  Washington 
Post,  Fred  Kaplan,  defense  corre- 
spondent for  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
written  an  article  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  should  read.  This 
Government  seems  poised  on  the 
brink  of  instituting  a  nuclear  arms 
race  in  space  that  would  destroy  any 
realistic  hope  that  we  could  achieve  ef- 
fective arms  control,  stop  the  arms 
race,  and  end  the  nightmare  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Such  a  space  race  would  be  cat- 
astrophic because  it  would  enable  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  to 
eventually  develop  the  capability  to 
knock  out  the  other's  intelligence  and 
warning  satellites. 

Why  would  this  make  arms  control 
impossible?  Because  the  prime  means 
of  verification  for  both  superpowers  to 


keep  any  kind  of  agreement  is  the  sat- 
ellite. Satellites  are  literally  our  very 
eyes.  Knock  out  the  satellites  and  we 
must  stagger  and  stumble  around  like 
a   blind   man   surrounded   by    armed 
thugs,   not   knowing  where   the   first 
shot  is  coming  from  and  wholly  de- 
fenseless.   Verification    would    disap- 
pear,  and  with  it   any   arms  control 
agreement  would  collapse.  Both  sides 
would  not  only  have  no  alternative 
except  to  go  all  out  to  win  the  arms 
race.  but.  worse,  both  sides  would  have 
the  strongest  kind  of  motive  to  strike 
at  once.  Without  the  verification  of 
satellites  we  would  have  no  idea  what 
progress     the     Russians     might     be 
making  and  they  would  have  no  idea 
what    progress    we    were    making    in 
building  and  deploying  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal. What  has  been  the  whole  basis 
for  our  nuclear  build  up?  Answer:  De- 
terrence. But  with  satellites  gone  de- 
terrence would  vanish.  What  is  even 
worse  the  situation  would  become  even 
more  explosive  because  our  warning 
systems  would  be  gone.  Satellites  can 
tell  us  when  enemy  missiles  are  on  the 
way.  They  give  us  the  vital  early  warn- 
ing. Without  that  satellite  warning,  all 
the      elaborate      multibillion      dollar 
system  we  have  buried  deep  in  the  Col- 
orado mountains  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent and  permit  our  land  based  deter- 
rent to  strike  back  would  be  lost.  Our 
first  notice  would  be  the  mushroom 
cloud  over  every  city  or  missile  site  or 
both,  unless,  of  course,  we  were  in  the 
city,    when   we   would   vaporize   into 
nothingness,  or  if  we  were  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  target  center  we  would 
suffer  intense  heat,  a  rapid  cremation 
and  turn  to  ashes. 

Here's  what  Kaplan  reports  in  Sun- 
day's Post: 

Sometime  very  soon,  the  United  States 
will  test  a  weapon  system  that  promises  to 
burst  through  a  new  threshold  in  the  arms 
race— a  race  for  military  supremacy  in  outer 
space.  This  competition  will  be  almost  un- 
imaginably expensive;  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  turn  back  once  it  has  com- 
menced, and  even  if  the  weapons  involved 
work  the  way  they  are  supposed  to.  the 
nation  will  be  less  secure  in  the  end. 


Mr.  President,  consider  that  last  sen- 
tence: Even  if  the  weapons  work  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to  work,  the 
Nation  will  be  less  secure  in  the  end. 
Think  of  that  for  a  minute.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  billions  we  are 
pouring  into  our  defense  effort?  We 
are  told  over  and  over  again  the  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  the  peace,  prevent  war, 
provide  us  with  greater  security.  And 
yet  we  are  told  by  a  highly  expert  ob- 
server that  even  if  the  very  expensive 
project  that  we  are  about  to  launch 
works  and  works  perfectly,  we  will  be 
less  secure.  That  is  right,  less  secure. 
And  Mr.  Kaplan  Ls  right. 

We  will  be  less  secure  because  our 
testing  will  kick  off  an  arms  race 
which  will  surely  lead  to  the  death  of 
our  absolutely  vital  verification  tools— 


our  satellites.  Now  you  may  say:  "Wait 
a  minute  Proxmire.  We're  going  to 
win  this  race.  We're  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability of  our  system.  We  have  the  re- 
sources they  don't  have.  We  have  su- 
perior scientists.  Why  not  use  our  ad- 
vantage to  beat  the  Soviets?  Why  not 
forget  about  negotiating  and  fight  it 
out  on  a  field  where  they  lose  and  we 
win?" 
Here  is  Kaplan's  answer: 

Administration  officials  have  treated  the 
idea  of  negotiations  dismissively  precisely 
because  Andropov  has  proposed  them.  The 
reasoning:  his  fear  of  our  ASAT  only  con- 
firms that  it  can  give  us  an  edge  in  the  arms 

But  this  Is  shortsighted,  and  not  just  be- 
cause it  lessens  the  likelihood  of  an  arms- 
control  treaty.  If  the  United  States  goes 
ahead  and  tests  its  new  ASAT  system,  the 
Soviets  undoubtedly  will  break  the  morato- 
rium and  resume  their  own  testing— and 
probably  develop  a  better  weapon  than  the 
one  they  have  now.  This  will  provoke  us  to 
upgrade  our  system.  And  the  race  is  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  given  the 
cost  of  this  competition  much  atten- 
tion because  the  very  destruction  of 
civilization  must  of  course  be  the 
prime  basis  for  opposing  this  Govern- 
ment undertaking  such  a  tragic  initia- 
tive. Many  Americans  cannot  seem  to 
understand  the  life  and  death  argu- 
ment but  maybe  they  can  understand 
dollar  and  cents  cost.  And  in  this  case 
the  cost  will  be  horrendous.  According 
to  Kaplan,  Defense  advanced  research 
projects  estimates  that  just  to  bring  us 
to  a  point  where  we  can  make  reliable 
planning  estimates  of  weapons  devel- 
opment costs  and  schedules  will  cost 
$900  million.  Other  research  necessary 
for  this  project  would  cost  $4  billion  a 
year  or  more  for  several  years.  This  is 
just  a  tiny  beginning. 

Now  get  ready  for  the  really  big 
news— Air  Force  studies  have  put  the 
cost  at  $500  billion— that  is  billion. 
And  an  analyst  on  one  of  the  Goverri- 
ment  sponsored  study  groups  esti- 
mates $1.2  trillion.  Yes,  I  said  trillion. 

How  utterly  ridiculous,  that  we 
should  contemplate  spending  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars  to  do  what?  As 
Kaplan  puts  it  "to  make  this  Nation 
less  secure." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred by  Fred  Kaplan  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We're  About  to  Launch  a  Costly  and 

Crazy  Arms  Race  in  Space 

(By  Fred  Kaplan) 

Sometime  very  soon  (the  date  is  classi- 
fied), the  United  States  will  test  a  weapon 
system  that  promises  to  burst  through  a 
new  threshold  in  the  arms  race— a  race  for 
military  supremacy  in  outer  space.  This 
competition  will  be  almost  unimaginably  ex- 
pensive; it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  turn 


back  once  it  has  commenced,  and  even  if  the 
weapons  involved  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to,  the  nation  will  be  less  secure  in 
the  end. 

The  new  weapon  seems  deceptively  harm- 
less at  first  glance:  a  12-by-13  inch  cylinder, 
loaded  with  telescopes  and  infrared  sensors, 
attached  to  a  two-stage  rocket  small  enough 
to  fit  under  an  F-15  jet  fighter.  The 
drama— and  potential  danger— lies  in  what 
this  small  package  is  designed  to  do.  Its 
called  a  Minature  Homing  Vehicle  (MHV). 
and  the  idea  is  to  fly  the  F-15  almost  verti- 
cally up  to  the  edge  of  the  atmosphere,  then 
fire  the  MHV  into  outer  space,  where  it  will 
home  in  on— and  kill— an  enemy  satellite. 

If  the  first  few  tests  of  the  MHV  system 
succeed,  we  may  find  ourselves  propelled, 
almost  inexorably,  toward  a  new  era  of  mili- 
tary conflict.  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Storrie,  di- 
rector of  space  for  Air  Force  plans  and  oper- 
ations, told  a  House  committee  last  March: 
"Space  is  a  place:  it  is  not  a  mission.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  the  things  in  space 
that  we  do  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  seas"— that  is.  to  prepare 
to  fight  and  win  wars.  A  study  signed  last 
year  by  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  titled 
"Air  Force  2000, "  calls  for  "space  superiori- 
ty,"  which  requires  "the  capability  to  de- 
stroy hostile  space  systems." 

Already,  both  sides— especially  the  United 
Slates— depend  on  space  for  a  wide  variety 
of  military  missions.  Most  of  what  we  know 
about  the  Soviet  military,  especially  about 
its  nuclear  weapons,  comes  from  satellites. 
A  great  deal  of  military  communications, 
command-control  networks,  navigational 
aids  and  other  support  systems  also  are 
channeled  through  satellites.  Moreover, 
Maj.  Gen.  Bernard  Randolph,  director  of 
the  Air  Force  space  systems,  has  testified 
that  a  "major "  objective  of  U.S.  space  plans 
is  "to  expand "  our  military  capabilities  in 
space. 

The  more  we  rely  on  military  platforms  in 
space,  the  more  incentive  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  develop  their  own  advanced  antisat- 
ellite  (ASAT)  weapons,  and  thus  an  increas- 
ingly crucial  element  of  our  military  com- 
mand network  will  become  increasingly  vul- 
nerable. 

■Right  now,  "  according  to  Paul  Stares  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  "if  we  lose  our 
space  systems,  we'd  be  hurt  but  not  crip- 
pled. If  we  continue  to  increase  our  depend- 
ence on  space  systems,  then  we're  just  dig- 
ging a  hole  for  ourselves." 

There's  one  way  out  of  this  hole— and 
that  is  to  negotiate  an  ASAT  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  Yet  after  our 
forthcoming  ASAT  tests,  this  may  be  impos- 
sible. Air  Force  officials  have  testified  that 
it  will  take  only  six  hours  to  install  an  MHV 
ASAT  system  on  an  F-15  fighter  anywhere 
in  the  world,  at  a  cost  of  only  $632,000  per 
plane.  Says  Stares,  "There's  no  way  the 
Russians  could  have  confidence  that  every 
F-15  isn't  carrying  an  ASAT.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Paint  the  F-15  different  colors 
if  it  has  an  ASAT  mission?" 

The  United  States  was  the  first  to  develop 
an  ASAT  system.  From  1963-67,  the  U.S. 
Army  tested  some  of  its  Nike-Zeus  ABMs  as 
satellite  killers.  From  1964-68,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  fired  Thor  missiles  at  deactivated  sat- 
ellites in  outer  space  in  what  was  called  the 
•Squanto  Terror"  tests  (or,  in  a  lower  key. 
"Program  437").  This  program  was  kept 
alive  until  1975. 

Not  until  1968— well  after  the  Air  force 
had  declared  Program  437  "operational"- 
did  the  Soviets  start  up  their  own  ASAT 
program.  The  Soviet  system  is  substantially 
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ers view  it  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
whole  panoply  of  space  weapons— some  on 
the  drawing  boards,  some  as  yet  only  sparks 
and  glimmers  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
technocratic  enthusiasts— that  fall  under 
the  rubric  of  "Star  Wars. " 

Star  Wars  advocates  tasted  their  first  dose 
of  legitimacy  last  March,  when  President 
Reagan  told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  of 
his  "vision  of  the  future. "  He  held  out  the 
"hope"  that  a  network  of  antiballistlc  mis- 
siles (ABMs),  space  laser  and  battle  sta- 
tions—based on  decades  of  research— will 
"intercept  and  destroy  stategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles before  they  reach  our  own  soil  or  that 
of  our  allies." 

For  years,  a  fringe  element— led  by  Sen. 
Malcolm  Wallop  (R-Wyo.)  in  Congress, 
Edward  Teller  and  Gen.  Daniel  Graham 
(Ret.)  in  the  military -scientific  community, 
and  several  others  in  various  bureaucracies 
and  think  tanks  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts— have  been  keen  on  moving  the  arms 
competition  into  space.  A  very  small  group 
within  the  Air  Force,  recently  organized 
Into  a  Space  Command,  believes  that  space 
can  be— as  Thomas  Karas  calls  it  in  his  book 
that  chronicles  this  community— "The  New 
High  Ground"  from  which  the  United 
States  can  reign  supreme  in  all  other  arenas 
of  warfare. 

Reagan's  speech— which  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  talks  with  Teller— gave  this  group 
the  legitimacy  that  it  has  long  sought. 
Almost  at  once,  "Beltway  bandits"  and 
other  consulting  firms  put  in  contract  bids 
to  study  "the  military  utility  of  space.'" 
More  important,  it  became  a  high-priority 
issue  inside  the  national-security  bureaucra- 
cy. 

Over  the  summer,  three  major  outside 
studies  were  commissioned  on  the  politics 
and  technology  of  Star  Wars.  At  this 
moment,  an  interagency  group  consisting  of 
officials  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  drawing  up  evaluations  of  those 
studies  to  present  to  the  president  sometime 
within  the  next  month. 

Officials  involved  in  the  studies  and  the 
interagency  meetings  say  that  nobody  now 
knows  how  to  go  about  even  beginning  to 
build  a  Star  Wars  system.  Says  one  Penta- 
gon official,  "At  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
sensus on  what  it  all  means.  ...  I  don't 
think  we  have  the  kind  of  answers  that  we 
could  base  any  sort  of  policy  on." 

In  any  case,  officials  are  discovering  tech- 
nical problems  that  may  be  Insurmountable. 
A  ground-based  laser  wouldn't  work 
through  clouds.  Even  Maj.  Gen.  Bemhard 
Randolph,  director  of  Air  Force  space  sys- 
tems, told  a  House  committee  last  spring 
that  a  space-based  laser  would  require  10 
megawatts  of  power  (some  say  much  more) 
and  would  weigh  150.000  pounds— well 
beyond  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  To  provide  even  "a  thin  ABM  capa- 
bility." we  would  need  50-100  of  these  sys- 
tems. Furthermore,  the  systems  must  have 
perfect  accuracy:  he  likened  the  mission  to 
pointing  a  beam  ""from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  a  baseball  on  the  top  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  holdting]  it 
there  while  both  of  you  are  moving." 

Then  there's  the  cost.  Air  Force  studies 
have  put  It  at  $500  billion.  An  analyst  on 
one  of  the  government-sponsored  study- 
groups  puts  it  as  high  as  $1.2  trillion. 

And  that  probably  would  not  be  the  end 
of  it.  Officials  and  analysts  point  out  that 
the  Russians  could  "spoof"  any  space-based 
ABM  system  much  more  cheaply  than  It 


would  take  us  to  build  one.  Just  a  few  tech- 
niques: cover  the  surface  of  a  missile  with  a 
mirror  that  reflects  the  laser  beam:  jam  the 
communications  between  the  space  system 
and  the  ground-control  station:  shoot  it 
down  with  a  laser  system  yourself.  As  one 
skeptical  official  puts  it.  "If  it  can  shoot 
down  a  ballistic  missile,  why  cant  it  shoot 
down  its  twin  brother?" 

Still,  the  interagency  group  will  not  advise 
Reagan  to  abandon  the  Star  Wars  idea  as  a 
piece  of  budget-busting,  technically  hope- 
less pie-in-the-sky.  "This  is  the  president's 
program."  says  one  skeptical  official.  "We 
can't  tell  the  president  that  he's  got  a  nutty 
idea. "  Instead,  It  will  probably  recommend 
that  the  military  spend  the  next  several 
years  doing  research  on  whether  these  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome.  Even  this  will  cost 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

For  example,  Robert  S.  Cooper,  Director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA),  testified  last  spring  that 
the  ""Space  Laser  Program  Plan,"  which  will 
merely  "'bring  us  to  a  point  where  we  can 
make  reliable  planning  estimates  of  weapon 
development  costs  and  schedules."  will  cost 
$900  million.  Other  basic  research  of  this 
sort  could  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year— 
maybe  more- for  several  years:  and  even 
then,  nobody  will  know  very  much  more 
than  before. 

All  of  which  leads  some  analysts  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  sensible  to  start  tread- 
ing down  this  seemingly  endless  road  to 
begin  with.  Though  the  ASAT  program  and 
the  Star  Wars  scheme  have  different  ori- 
gins, the  road  to  the  latter  can  begin  with 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  technology 
needed  for  advanced  ASAT  systems— track- 
ing mechanisms,  sensors,  beams  and  so 
forth— is  quite  similar  to  the  technology 
needed  for  shooting  down  ballistic  missiles. 
And  the  logic  of  the  ASAT/counter-ASAT 
arms  race  provides  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  Star  War  brigade  to  bring  in  their  pro- 
grams through  various  side  or  rear  en- 
trances if  they  end  up  getting  locked  out  of 
the  front  door. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however,  is 
drawing  no  connections  between  ASAT  and 
Star  Wars.  There  is  an  interagency  group 
dealing  with  Star  Wars  and  another  dealing 
with  ASAT— but  they  are  composed  of  dif- 
ferent people  and  they  never  meet.  Similar- 
ly, the  group  concerned  with  ASAT  Is  con- 
templating various  arms-control  ideas— but, 
according  to  officials,  no  one  has  seriously 
considered  delaying  the  ASAT  test  until 
after  these  ideas  have  been  fully  explored. 

In  short,  an  historic  opportunity  to  halt  a 
whole  new  age  in  the  arms  race  is  being  ne- 
glected, even  ignored- not  only  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  by  congress  as  well.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments also  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
imminent  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space.) 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time.  In  1970.  to 
cite  just  the  most  recent  parallel,  the 
United  States  deployed  the  Mlnuteman  III 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  incorpo- 
rated new  technology  called  MIRVs  (multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles), which  allowed  one  missile  to  carry  sev- 
eral warheads,  each  of  which  could  be 
guided  to  separate  targets. 

Before  MIRVs.  a  first  strike  destroying 
the  other  side's  land-based  missiles  was  im- 
possible: one  missile  could  hit  only  one 
enemy  missile:  If  one  side  built  extra  mis- 
siles, the  other  side  could  counter  by  build- 
ing more  too.  However,  with  MIRVs,  a 
single  missile  could  (theoretically)  destroy 


several  enemy  missiles.  If  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  acquired  MIRVs,  both  sides  would 
be  at  once  capable  of  destroying  the  other's 
land-based  missiles  and  vulnerable  to  such 
an  attack  themselves. 

Some  U.S.  officials  favored  proposing  a 
ban  on  MIRVs  during  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  this  was  rejected  be- 
cause others  felt  MIRVs  gave  us  a  strategic 
edge  over  the  Russians.  Four  years  later, 
the  Russians  deployed  their  own  MIRVs, 
and  now  the  same  people  who  opposed  a 
MIRV  ban  a  decade  ago  decry  the  Soviet 
MIRVs  which  they  claim  have  made  our 
own  Minuteman  missiles  vulnerable. 

The  most  interesting  strategic  arms-con- 
trol proposal  of  recent  years  calls  for  get- 
ting rid  of  MIRVs.  But  it's  probably  too 

late. 

Henry  Kissinger  told  reporters  in  1974.  "I 
would  say  in  retrospect  that  I  wish  I  had 
thought  through  the  Implications  of  a 
MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969 
and  1970  than  I  did."  Kissinger's  former 
NSC  aides  say  that  MIRVs  were  studied 
thoroughly,  that  Kissinger  knew  exactly 
what  their  implications  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  went  ahead  with  them 
anyway— to  gain  a  strategic  edge. 

It's  the  same  with  the  upcoming  ASAT 
test  and  the  growing  political  pressure  for 
at  least  elemenU  of  the  SUr  Wars  plan.  As 
in  the  case  of  MIRVs.  the  administration  is 
falling— even  refusing— to  think  through 
the  Implications  before  the  world  changes 
in  ways  it  may  later  regret. 


allow   the   destruction   of   entire   cul- 
tures to  continue. 

The  clEissic  case  of  our  failure  to  act 
is  the  Genocide  Convention.  This 
treaty  was  first  proposed  in  1949.  For 
34  years  it  has  awaited  ratification  by 
the  United  States,  with  all  the  influ- 
ence and  power  that  brings.  The 
treaty  needs  the  strength  of  our  sup- 
port. For  that  reason,  I  have  been 
speaking  before  the  Senate  since  1967 
urging  its  ratification. 

The  time  to  act  was  yesterday,  and 
even  before  that.  But  since  we  cannot 
go  back  in  time  and  erase  what  has  al- 
ready been  permanently  etched  in  his- 
tory, then  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Let  us  take  a  step  off  of  history's  un- 
ending cycle,  and  let  us  move  ahead 
toward  peace  and  justice  for  all  people 
through  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  and  the  promotion  of  its 
worthy  ideals. 


TAKING  A  STEP  TOWARD  PEACE 
AND  JUSTICE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Time  magazine  released  its 
60th  anniversary  issue,  which  chron- 
icles our  world's  recent  history  from 
1923  to  the  present.  Reviewing  this 
issue,  I  was  both  fascinated  at  how 
much  our  world  has  changed  and  hor- 
rified at  how  much  it  has  stayed  the 

S£Lm.6. 

Governments  have  changed  hands, 
man  has  explored  new  worlds,  comput- 
ers have  revolutionized  the  way  we 
work.  play,  and  think.  We  have  sur- 
vived two  world  wars,  the  Depression, 
the  assassination  of  one  President  and 
the  resignation  of  another.  We  have 
been  proud  in  our  moments  of  success, 
and  courageous  in  our  times  of  hard- 
ship. , 

Yet,  while  our  people  enjoy  a  free 
and  democratic  society,  others  remain 
oppressed.  While  we  enjoy  a  safe  and 
secure  Nation,  other  cultures  have 
faced  extinction. 

The  pages  of  Time  were  covered 
with  the  mind-boggling  facts  of  geno- 
cidal  acts  in  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  Holocaust,  in  Cambodia  during  Pol 
Pot's  reign  of  terror,  and  in  Uganda 
under  the  tyraimical  Idi  Amin.  Sadly, 
in  the  area  of  human  rights,  our  world 
has  made  little  progress.  These  trage- 
dies of  the  past  are  continuing  in  our 
present,  as  we  have  seen  in  Kho- 
meini's persecution  of  the  Bahais  in 
Iran.  Though  we  have  the  means  of 
deterrence,  though  we  have  the  ability 
to  step  forward,  we  stand  in  place  and 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUCTION 

TALKS 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  8 
months  ago.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual,  guaranteed  build  down  of  the 
nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  aim  was  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  consensus  behind  an 
approach  which  combined  weapons 
modernization  and  arms  reductions  in 
a  manner  which  would  enhance  stabil- 
ity. I  made  clear  that  the  concept  was 
not  immutable  and  that  I  welcomed 
comment  and  criticism  to  assist  us  in 
refining  it. 

The  response  was  gratifying.  Forty- 
three  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
cosponsored  the  resolution,  and  a 
number  made  suggestions  which 
helped  in  developing  the  build  down 
concept.  Congressmen  Elliott  Levi- 
TAS.  John  McCain,  and  John  Porter, 
sponsored  a  build  down  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  received  sig- 
nificant support  in  that  body. 

As  the  debate  over  the  MX  missile 
system  heightened,  the  build  down 
became  part  of  a  broader  approach  to 
weapons  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol. In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Members  such  as  Congressmen  Albert 
Gore.  Les  Aspin.  and  Norm  Dicks 
continued  to  offer  fresh  and  innova- 
tive ideas  on  force  planning  and  arms 
control.  In  the  wake  of  pressure  from 
both  congressional  bodies  and  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  administration  undertook  to 
modify  its  START  position,  develop  a 
build  dovm  proposal,  move  forward  on 
a  small,  single  warhead  ICBM,  and 
create  a  durable,  bipartisan  arms  con- 
trol panel. 

During  the  summer,  numerous  meet- 
ings were  held  with  administration  of- 
ficials to  develop  a  meaningful  build 
down  proposal.  This  was  a  difficult 


process  which,  frankly,  became  mired 
at  times  in  bureaucratic  quicksand. 

Last  month.  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Percy,  and  I  decided  to  make  a  final 
attempt  at  invigorating  the  process. 
We  chose  the  medium  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission,  which  has  been  so 
helpful  last  spring  in  moving  the  ad- 
ministration toward  a  useful  melding 
of  arms  control  and  weapons  modern- 
ization. In  a  letter  to  General  Scow- 
croft,  we  suggested  a  broad  approach 
which  incorporated  the  thinking  and 
ideas  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  military  specialists,  and  the 
stated  concerns  of  administration  offi- 
cials. We  noted  that: 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the 
Congress  can  agree  on  a  sensible  strategic 
program  and  on  a  coordinated,  reasonable 
approach  towards  arms  control,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  we  have  the  political  co- 
hesion and  the  long-term  bipartisan  com- 
mitment needed  to  maintain  our  strength 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

We  outlined  our  approach  in  seven 
principles  which  offered  the  near-term 
benefits  of  the  build  down  concept— 
inmiediate  reductions  as  the  price  for 
modernization— and  a  longer  term  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms 
control.  We  recognized  that  to  be  ne- 
gotiable, any  proposal  to  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  offer  meaningful  re- 
straints on  strategic  bombers,  an  area 
in  which  the  two  countries  are  likely 
to  modernize  significantly  in  the  next 
decade.  To  deal  with  bomber  forces  eq- 
uitably and  effectively  will  require  im- 
portant negotiating  breakthroughs. 

The  missile  throw  weight  question 
has  been  a  major  stumbling  block  in 
START.  By  proposing  meaningful 
limits  in  the  area  where  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  substantial  and  in- 
creasing advantage— the  bomber 
force— we  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  extract  reductions  in  the 
area  where  the  Soviets  hold  a  substan- 
tial lead— missile  throw  weight. 

Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Percy,  and  I 
felt  that  the  approach  we  suggested 
reflected,  in  addition  to  our  own  think- 
ing, the  ideas  and  views  of  congres- 
sional colleagues  who  we  believed  were 
on  parallel  tracks  in  their  deadlings 
with  the  administration.  To  merge 
these  tracks,  we  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  Congressmen  Gore.  Aspin, 
and  Dicks.  What  emerged  was  a  uni- 
fied approach  which  we  felt  could  lead 
to  a  broad  congressional  consensus 
behind  an  arms  control  package  the 
President  could  sent  to  Geneva  for  ne- 
gotiation in  START.  This  type  of  sup- 
port, we  believed,  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  credibility  and  effec- 
tiveness of  U.S,  negotiators  by  making 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  U.S. 
proposal  had  strong,  broad  support  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Our  group  of  six  developed  a  set  of 
principles  which  were  specific  enough 
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to  dearly  reflect  the  thrust  of  the 
group's  tlinking,  but  general  enough 
to  allow  flexibility  in  implementing 
the  approach  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Urion.  We  met  with  General 
Scowcroft  and,  subsequently,  with 
Judge  Clark  to  present  these  ideas.  In 
a  series  oj  intensive  meetings  over  the 
past  weekj  the  details  were  worked  out 
and  presented  to  President  Reagan, 
who  endo-sed  the  principles  advanced 
by  the  group  of  six. 

During  this  process.  General  Scow- 
croft proied  again  why  he  is,  in  my 
view,  a  national  asset.  He  listened 
carefully  o  all  views  and  stepped  in  at 
critical  m  )ments  to  bridge  differences 
and  keep  the  process  moving  forward. 

Ultimately,  it  was  F»resident  Rea- 
gan's personal  involvement  which  in- 
success  of  the  endeavor.  He 
made  clekr,  over  the  objections  of 
many  wit  lin  the  administration,  that 
he  suppoled  the  approach,  and  he 
met  perse  tially  with  our  congressional 
insure  that  agreement  was 
]  lis  actions  demonstrated  his 
sincere  commitment  to  promoting  sta- 
bility thDugh  reasonable  and  mean- 
ingful amis  control  measures.  He  rec- 
ognizes th  at  this  requires  flexibility  by 
both  side;  and,  in  his  Rose  Garden 
statement  to  the  departing  START 
delegatior,  explicitly  offered  to  meet 
Soviet  cor  cems: 

We  seek  imits  on  the  destructive  capabil- 
ity of  missi  es  and  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wou  d  seek  limits  on  bombers  in  ex- 
change. Th  »re  will  have  to  be  trade-offs  and 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  them, 
so  long  as    hey  result  in  a  more  stable  bal- 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
President  Reagan's  Rose  Garden 
statement  and  a  factsheet  released  by 
the  administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Text  or  Remarks  by  the  F*resident  on  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 

Later  today.  Ambassador  Ed  Rowny  and 
the  other  members  of  the  START  delega- 
tion will  depart  for  Geneva  for  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
ductions Talks.  They  will  carry  with  them  a 
new  set  of  instructions. 

Prom  the  first  day  of  these  negotiations, 
our  highest  goal  has  been  to  achieve  a 
stable  balance  at  reduced  levels  of  nuclear 
arsenals.  We  want  to  reduce  the  weapons  of 
war,  pure  and  simple.  All  our  efforts— in 
both  the  START  and  the  INF  negotia- 
tions—continue to  be  guided  by  that  objec- 
tive. Just  this  morning,  I  repeated  this  com- 
mitment to  President  Carstens  of  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany.  As  I  pledged  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  will 
accept  an  equitable,  verifiable  agreement 
that  stabilizes  forces  at  lower  levels  than 
currently  exist.  We  want  significant  reduc- 
tions and  that  pledge  stands. 

In  the  last  round  of  negotiations,  we  pro- 
posed a  number  of  new  initiatives  which 
were  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  and  which  provided  additional  flexi- 
bility to  our  negotiators.  Those  initiatives 
supported  our  basic  goals  and  they  also  re- 
sponded to  a  number  of  Soviet  concerns.  1 
deeply  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet 
to  give  any  significant  response. 

Throughout  the  negotiating  process,  it  is 
the  United  States  who  has  had  to  push, 
pull,  probe  and  prod  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
any  progress.  The  heartfelt  desire  shared  by 
people  everywhere  for  an  historic  agree- 
ment dramatically  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons could,  and  indeed,  will  be  achieved,  pro- 
vided one  condition  changes:  The  Soviet 
Government  must  start  negotiating  in  good 
faith. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  United  States 
has  gone  the  extra  mile.  We  have  removed 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  phases  of 
our  original  proposal.  Everything  is  on  the 
table.  We  are  still  most  concerned  about 
limits  on  the  fast-flying,  most  dangerous 
systems.  But  we  are  also  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  bomber  and  air  launched 
cruise  missile  limits  below  SALT  II  levels. 
We  have  shown  great  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  the  destructive  capability  of  ballistic 
missiles,  including  their  throwweight.  We 
have  also  relaxed  our  limits  on  the  number 
of  ballistic  missiles.  We  have  gone  a  very 
long  way  to  address  Soviet  concerns.  But 
the  Soviets  have  yet  to  take  their  first 
meaningful  step  to  address  ours. 

Particularly  in  the  INF  talks,  but  also  in 
START,  they  have  been  stonewalling  our 
proposals.  When  we  proposed  confidence 
building  measures  that  could  be  agreed  to 
right  now.  they  said,  wait.  Apparently  they 
believe  that  time  is  on  their  side,  that  they 
can  exploit  one  democracy  against  another, 
and  that  their  uncompromising  attitude  and 
delay  will  ultimately  win  out.  Well,  we  will 
prove  them  wrong.  The  diversity  of  our  de- 
mocracies is  a  source  of  strength,  not  weak- 
ness. From  free  discussion  among  free 
people  comes  unity  and  commitment.  The 
sooner  this  is  understood,  the  sooner  we  will 
reach  an  agreement  in  the  interests  of  both 
sides. 

We  will  continue  to  press  Moscow  for  an 
equitable,    fair,   and   verifiable   agreement. 


When  the  START  negotiations  resume  to- 
morrow, the  United  States  delegation  will 
again  have  substantial  flexibility.  Within 
the  framework  of  the  basic  principles  that 
have  guided  us  throughout  these  negotia- 
tions. I  am  directing  Ambassador  Rowny  to 
offer  the  following  new  initiatives. 

We  are  incorporating  into  START  a  series 
of  build-down  proposals.  The  United  States 
will  introduce  a  proposal  for  a  mutual,  guar- 
anteed build-down  designed  to  encourage 
stabilizing  systems.  The  proposal  will  in- 
clude specific  provisions  for  building  down 
ballistic  missile  warheads,  and  concurrently, 
for  addressing  a  parallel  build-down  on 
bombers.  To  discuss  these  major  new  initia- 
tives, we  will  also  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.-Soviet  'build-down"  working  group 
in  the  Geneva  talks.  On  another  front,  and 
in  our  effort,  again,  to  be  absolutely  as  flexi- 
ble as  possible,  we  will  be  willing  to  explore 
ways  to  further  limit  the  size  and  capability 
of  air-launched  cruise  missile  forces,  in  ex- 
change for  reciprocal  Soviet  flexibility  on 
items  of  concern  to  us. 

We  seek  limits  on  the  destructive  capabil- 
ity of  missiles  and  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  seek  limits  on  bombers  in  ex- 
change. There  will  have  to  be  trade-offs  and 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  them 
so  long  as  they  result  in  a  more  stable  bal- 
ance of  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  not  doubt  the  bi- 
partisan support  for  our  efforts.  During  our 
review  process,  I  looked  for  ways  to  broaden 
America's  bipartisan  approach  to  our  over- 
all arms  control  effort.  We  have  consulted 
with  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
again  with  the  Commission  headed  by  Brent 
Scowcroft.  Their  counsel  has  been  invalu- 
able, and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
tireless  efforts  and  helpful  advice. 

A  solid  national  bipartisan  consensus,  sus- 
tained from  year  to  year  and  from  adminis- 
tration to  administration,  is  crucial  if  we  are 
to  keep  America  safe  and  secure,  and  if  we 
are  to  achieve  successful  arms  reductions. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  take  a  number 
of  new  steps.  Among  these  are  to  designate 
a  member  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
James  Wolsey.  as  a  member-at-Iarge  to  our 
START  negotiations. 

These  actions  reflect  America's  democrat- 
ic process  at  its  best.  Ambassador  Rowny,  as 
you  and  your  team  depart  for  Geneva,  you 
go  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  you  are 
negotiating  with  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people.  Our  bipartisan  support  is 
stronger  than  ever  before.  And  you  carry 
with  you  fair,  equitable  proposals,  proposals 
that  are  in  the  interest  of  both  nations  and 
all  humankind. 

It  is  fitting  today  to  repeat  what  I  said 
last  week:  The  door  to  an  agreement  is 
open.  All  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  walk  through.  Should  the  Soviet 
leadership  decide  to  join  us  now  in  our  good 
faith  effort,  the  fifth  round  of  these  negoti- 
ations will  be  the  one  in  which,  finally,  a 
breakthrough  was  made,  and  finally  the 
world  began  to  breathe  a  bit  easier. 

To  the  entire  START  Delegation,  God- 
speed and  good  luck. 

Factsheet— Presidential  Statement, 
October  4,  1983 
Today  the  President  dispatched  Ambassa- 
dor Rowny  and  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START) 
in  Geneva.  In  doing  so,  he  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  will  propose  a  major  initiative  which  in- 
corporates the  build-down  concept  into  the 
basic  U.S.  negotiating  position.  The  next 


round  of  START,  Round  V,  will  begin  In 
Geneva  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  5. 

continuing  U.S.  FLEXIBILITY  IN  START 

In  remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of  his 
final  meeting  with  the  U.S.  START  negoti- 
ating team  prior  to  the  team's  departure  for 
Geneva,  the  President  observed  that  the 
United  States  made  a  number  of  important 
Initiatives  during  the  last  negotiating  round 
to  Incorporate  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  (the  Scowcroft  Commission)  and  to 
Increase  Ambassador  Rowny's  flexibility  In 
achieving  U.S.  objectives. 

These  initiatives,  taken  during  Round  IV 
of  START,  Included: 

A  relaxing  of  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
total  number  of  ballistic  missiles  on  each 
side  to  850; 

A  shift  from  an  approach  which  envi- 
sioned two  phases  of  negotiation,  with  the 
initial  emphasis  on  ballistic  missiles,  to  an 
approach  embodied  In  a  single  phase  agree- 
ment, with  everything  on  the  table; 

The  proposal  of  limits  on  the  number  of 
bombers  on  each  side  and  limits  on  the 
number  of  cruise  missiles  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  each  bomber  which  are  below 
SALT  II  levels; 

An  offer  to  explore  alternative  approaches 
to  limiting  the  destructive  capability  of  bal- 
listic missiles. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  increased 
its  efforts  to  negotiate  a  number  of  confi- 
dence building  measures  involving  the  noti- 
fication of  ballistic  missile  launches  and 
other  activities  that  could  be  misinterpreted 
in  times  of  crisis. 

The  President  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  responded  to  these  U.S.  ini- 
tiatives in  a  manner  that  would  permit 
progress  to  be  made  on  the  central  Issues 
that  separate  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions. 
He  announced  that  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
press  for  progress  towards  an  agreement  In 
the  interest  of  both  parties.  The  President 
directed  that  in  Round  V,  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion seek  a  more  positive  response  to  the  ad- 
ditional flexibility  demonstrated  by  the 
United  States  In  the  last  negotiating  round. 

BUILD-DOWN  INITIATIVE 

The  President  has  instructed  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation to  propose  a  number  of  new  initia- 
tives. In  START,  specifically  including  a 
proposal  for  a  mutual,  guaranteed  build- 
down  designed  to  encourage  stabilizing  sys- 
tems. 

The  build-down  proposal  will  include: 

A  provision  which  links  reductions  to 
modernization  using  variable  ratios  which 
identify  how  many  existing  nuclear  war- 
heads must  be  withdrawn  as  new  warheads 
of  various  types  are  deployed; 

A  provision  calling  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  percentage  build-down  (an  approxi- 
mately 5%  mandatory  build-down  per  year); 

A  provision  that  ensures  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  be  paced  by  whichever  above 
nUe  produces  the  greatest  reductions. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be 
prepared  to: 

Address  concurrently  the  build-down  of 
bombers; 

Discuss  additional  limitations  on  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  carried  by 
U.S.  bombers; 

Negotiate  trade-offs,  taking  into  account 
Soviet  advantages  in  missiles  and  U.S.  ad- 
vantages in  bombers,  in  ways  that  provide 
each  side   maximum   flexibility   consistent 


with  movement  towards  a  more  stable  bal- 
ance of  forces; 

Propose  the  establishment  of  a  working 
group  in  START  to  discuss  the  U.S.  build- 
down  Initiative  in  Round  V. 

In  announcing  this  initiative,  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged  the  significant  contribu- 
tions made  by  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  (the  Scow- 
croft Commission).  The  President  found  es- 
pecially useful  his  consultations  with  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  members  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  including  Senators 
Percy,  Cohen  and  Nunn,  and  Congressmen 
Aspln,  Dicks  and  Gore.  Their  views  served 
as  the  basis  of  a  productive  rfialogue  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  and  have  been  incorporated  within 
the  new  U.S.  initiative  which  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  President. 

MEMBER-AT-LARGE 

Finally,  the  President  announced  that  he 
will  appoint  a  member  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  as  "member-at-large"  to  the 
U.S.  START  Delegation  to  join  Ambassador 
Rowny's  team  in  these  critical  negotiations. 

CALL  FOR  POSITIVE  SOVIET  ACTION 

After  wishing  Ambassador  Rowny  and  the 
entire  U.S.  START  Delegation  godspeed 
and  pointing  out,  once  again,  that  the  door 
to  meaningful  arms  reduction  Is  open,  the 
President  concluded  with  the  hope  that 
faced  with  a  growing,  bipartisan  U.S.  con- 
sensus, the  Soviet  Union  will  take  the 
unique  opportunity  offered  to  it  by  these 
new.  major  U.S.  initiatives  and  walk 
promptly,  through  the  door. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


though  there  is  an  order  by  imani- 
mous  consent  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  the  Department  of  State  and  USIA, 
and  international  broadcasting  author- 
ization bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  minority  leader  may  be  recog- 
nized to  proceed  on  that  subject  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2226  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  have  had  a  little 
discussion  about  this  amendment 
which  I  have  pending  and  inasmuch  as 
the  matter  has  now  been  made  moot,  I 
think  it  appropriate  and  useful  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  numbered  2226. 
That  is  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  as  modified,  and  if  I  should  get 
consent  to  withdraw  that  amendment, 
my  second-degree  amendment  would 
likewise  be  withdrawn,  would  it  not, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment  No. 
2226,  as  modified,  the  amendment 
being  to  S.  1342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  no  other  Senators  are  interested 
in  speaking  during  the  morning  hour 
for  the  next  1  Vi  hour  or  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  this  after- 
noon and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
leader  time  be  reserved  until  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:17  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Durenberger). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS— S.  1342 

Mr.     BAKER.     Mr.     President, 


al- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  2:30  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  7,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  October  7,  Oc- 
tober 11,  and  October  14,  1983,  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  October  11,  and  October  14, 
1983,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings. ) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  EXPORT 
REGULATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM      THE      PRESIDENT      RE- 
CEIVER      DURING       THE       AD- 
JOURN^NT— PM  83 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  7,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  [the  Senate  on  October  14, 
1983,  durnig  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
President  of  the  United 
igether  with  accompanying 
hich  was  referred  to  the 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
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Urban  Af  lairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(b)  of  the 
Intematidnal  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Aft,  50  U.S.C.  1703,  I  hereby 
report  tol  the  Congress  that  I  have 
Ircised  the  authority  granted 
ct  to  continue  in  effect  the 
controls,  contained  in  15 
1  368-399,  including  restric- 
ticipation  by  United  States 
certain  foreign  boycott  ac- 
thich  heretofore  has  been 
under  the  authority  of  the 
ministration  Act  of  1979,  as 


today  ex 

by  this 

system  o 

C.P.R.  P 

tions  on 

persons 

tivities, 

maintain 

Export  A^ 

amended,  I  50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  et  seq. 

In  addition.  I  have  made  provision  for 

the  administration  of  Section  38(e)  of 

the    Arms    Export    Control    Act,    22 

U.S.C.  27'  8(e). 

1.  The  jxercise  of  this  authority  is 
necessitated  by  the  expiration  of  the 
Export  A(  [ministration  Act  on  October 
14,  1983,  I  Jid  the  resulting  lapse  of  the 
system  o:  controls  maintained  under 
that  Act. 

2.  In  th ;  absence  of  controls,  foreign 
parties  wi  mid  have  unrestricted  access 
to  United  States  commercial  products, 
technolojy  and  technical  data,  posing 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  natiotal  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  econ(  imic  objectives  critical  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition.  United 
States  persons  would  not  be  prohibit- 
ed from  complying  with  certain  for- 
eign boyc  Dtt  requests.  This  would  seri- 
ously ha  TO  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests, parlicularly  in  the  Middle  East. 
Controls  established  in  15  C.F.R.  368- 
399,  and  continued  by  this  action,  in- 
clude the  following: 

Nation!!  security  export  controls 
aimed  ai  restricting  the  export  of 
goods  ard  technologies  which  would 
make  a  s  gnificant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  any  other  coim- 
try  and  i/hich  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  tlie  national  security  of  the 
United  S  ates; 

Foreigi  policy  controls  which  fur- 
tlier  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  Unit<  d  States  or  its  declared  inter- 
national obligations  in  such  widely 
recognized  areas  as  human  rights, 
anti-terr(irism,  and  regional  stability; 

Nuclea  •  nonprolif  eration  controls 
that  are  maintained  for  both  national 
security  and  foreign  policy   reasons. 


and  support  the  objectives  of  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprolif  eration  Act; 

Short  supply  controls  that  protect 
domestic  supplies;  and 

Anti-boycott  regulations  that  pro- 
hibit compliance  with  foreign  boycotts 
aimed  at  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

3.  Consequently,  I  have  issued  an 
Executive  Order  to  continue  in  effect 
all  rules  and  regulations  issued  or  con- 
tinued in  effect  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  authority  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  as 
amended,  and  all  orders,  regulations, 
licenses,  and  other  forms  of  adminis- 
trative actions  under  that  act,  except 
where  they  are  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tions 203(b)  and  206  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act. 

4.  The  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  not  permitted  export  controls  to 
lapse  since  they  were  enacted  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Any 
termination  of  controls  could  permit 
transactions  to  occur  that  would  be  se- 
riously detrimental  to  the  national  in- 
terests we  have  heretofore  sought  to 
protect  through  export  controls  and 
restrictions  on  compliance  by  United 
States  persons  with  certain  foreign 
boycotts.  I  believe  that  even  a  tempo- 
rary lapse  in  this  system  of  controls 
would  seriously  damage  our  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economic 
interests  and  undermine  our  credibil- 
ity in  meeting  our  international  obli- 
gations. 

5.  The  countries  affected  by  this 
action  vary  depending  on  the  objec- 
tives sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
system  of  controls  instituted  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  Poten- 
tial adversaries  are  seeking  to  acquire 
sensitive  United  States  goods  and 
technologies.  Other  countries  serve  as 
conduits  for  the  diversion  of  such 
items.  Still  other  countries  have  poli- 
cies that  are  contrary  to  United  States 
foreign  policy  or  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or  fos*er  boy-^otts 
against  friendly  countries.  For  some 
goods  or  technologies,  controls  could 
apply  even  to  our  closest  allies  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  diversion  to 
potential  adversaries. 

6.  It  is  my  intention  to  terminate  the 
Executive  Order  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  of  a  bill  reauthorizing  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  14,  1983. 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report 
of  the  Nation's  progress  in  space  and 
aeronautics  during  calendar  1982,  i4er- 
onautics  and  Space  Report  of  the 
President,  1982  Activities.  It  is  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  Section  206  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2476). 

Inauguration  of  operational  flights 
of  the  Space  Transportation  System  in 
1982  promises  greatly  broadened  con- 
tributions from  space  now  and  for  the 
Nation's  future.  Following  the  Shut- 
tle's earlier  test  flights,  which  carried 
scientific  experiments  into  space  as 
well  as  the  first  Department  of  De- 
fense payload.  the  first  operational 
mission  delivered  two  commercial  sat- 
ellites to  orbit,  demonstrating  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  provides  practical,  utili- 
tarian, round-trip  access  to  space. 

Other  space  projects  expanded  vital 
civil  and  military  communications, 
weather  observation.  Earth  resources 
monitoring,  and  studies  of  life  sci- 
ences, the  Earth,  the  Sun.  and  the 
Universe— supporting  the  national 
space  policy  goals  I  enunciated  in  July 
1982.  In  outlining  the  space  policy.  I 
reaffirmed  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  explore  and  use  space  for  the 
national  well-being  and  to  maintain 
U.S.  leadership  in  space  transporta- 
tion, space  science,  applications,  and 
technology. 

Aeronautics  projects  in  1982  ad- 
vanced new  technology  for  both  civil 
and  military  aircraft  and  supported 
the  strong  aeronautical  industry  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  security  and 
economy.  Research  in  basic  technolo- 
gy continued  to  uphold  U.S.  leadership 
in  aviation. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  these 
and  other  achievements  reported  for 
1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  14,  1983. 


AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  84 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  7,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  October  14, 
1983,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1839.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  commitment  to  guarantee  a  non-REA  loan 
to  Northeast  Texas  Electric  Cooperative 
Inc..  for  new  generation  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-1840.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


a  commitment  to  guarantee  a  non-REA  loan 
to  Old  Dominion  Electric  Cooperative.  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  for  generation  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC- 1841.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Lebanon 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $50  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1842.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative telephone  service  function  at 
the  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
performance  by  contractor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1843.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Weapon  Systems  Overview:  A  Summa- 
ry of  Recent  GAO  Reports,  Observations, 
and  Recommendations  on  Major  Weapons 
Systems";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1844.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations. Logistics,  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  commissary 
store  operation  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
Ariz.,  to  performance  by  contractor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1845.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1846.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and 
Water  Resources),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  an  application  by  Douglas 
County,  Oreg.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1847.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and 
Water  Resources),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  an  application  by  the  Santa 
Ana  Watershed  Project  Authority.  River- 
side, Calif.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1848.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1849.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1850.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

EC-1851.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  notice  of  Annual  Funding  Pri- 


ority for  Fiscal  Year  1984— Vocational  Edu- 
cation Programs  for  Indian  Tribes  and 
Indian  Organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1852.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  certification  of  re- 
quired soil  survey  and  land  classification  for 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program,  N.  Dak.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1853.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  a  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  to  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1854.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  a  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  to  Australia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1855.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  relative  to  disposal  of  lost,  aban- 
doned, or  unclaimed  personal  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1856.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Lebanon;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 

EC-1857.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Norway;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1858.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  a  decision  to  convert  the  motor 
vehicle  operations  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1859.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1860.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1861.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  seven  violations  of  law  rela- 
tive to  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1862.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Reviews  of  the  Audits  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  for  the 
Years  Ended  December  31,  1982  and  1983"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1863.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Reviews  of  the  Audits  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Central  Li- 
quidity Facility's  Financial  Statements  for 
the  Fiscal  Years  Ended  September  30,  1981 
and  1982;"  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Susan  E.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER  and  Mr.  Nickles): 

S.  1952.  A  bin  to  authorize  each  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  program  to  use  the  services  of 
volunteers  within  his  department  or  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Leahy  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
to  provide  for  the  weatherization  of  eligible 
low-income  dwelling  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.     DURENBERGER,     and     Mr. 
Nickles): 
S.  1952.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  head 
of   a   department   or   agency   of   the 
United  States  to  establish  a  program 
to    use    the    services    of    volunteers 
within  his  department  or  agency;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

VOLUNTEERING  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  relating 
to  voluntarism.  The  Independent 
Sector,  a  national  forum  to  encourage 
giving,  volunteering,  and  not-for-profit 
initiatives,  estimates  that  the  dollar 
value  of  time  volunteered  by  Ameri- 
cans is  at  a  record  high  of  over  $64  bil- 
lion a  year. 

On  January  26  of  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  noted  the  administration's  ef- 
forts "to  mobilize  the  private  sector— 
to  bring  thousands  of  Americans  into 
a  volunteer  effort  to  help  solve  many 
of  America's  social  problems."  In  fact, 
in  December  1981,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  blue-ribbon  President's  Task 
Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives, 
and  called  upon  it  "to  help  rediscover 
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America— the  America  where  the  rich 
tradition  of  generosity  began  with 
simple  aqts  of  neighbor  caring  for 
neighbor. 

The  task  force  was  established  to 
fulfill  the  fimctions  of:  First,  promot- 
ing private  sector  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  public  needs, 
and  second,  fostering  an  increased 
level  of  piiblic/private  partnerships  in 
order  to  decrease  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment, in  carrying  out  its  mission, 
the  task  force  reported  that  "success 
depends  of  volunteers  and  the  spirit  of 
volimtari^n  so  essential  to  the 
strength  and  progress  of  our  Nation." 

The  tai  force  was  divided  into  11 
action  coiimittees,  each  with  a  specific 
mission.  The  Incentives  Committee  re- 
ported that  a  significant  incentive  for 
Increasing  personal  participation  in 
voluntariam  must  be  "a  new  spirit 
which  legitimizes  volunteer  work  and 
defines  it  as  the  desirable  behavior." 
The  Coimiittee  on  Marshalling 
Hiunan  Resources  reported  that  "vol- 
unteers pay  an  essential  role  in  the 
fabric  of  American  Society"  and  rec- 
ommends 1  that  policymakers  continue 
to  find  new  ways  to  publicly  recognize 
volunteer!  i. 

Although  each  conunittee  acted  au- 
tonomous y  in  fulfilling  its  mission,  all 
were  in  onsensus  on  the  importance 
of  reinforcing  the  volunteer  spirit  and 
building  partnerships.  In  its  final 
report  to  the  President  in  December 

1982.  the  task  force  identified  nearly 
3.000  ideas  for  accomplishing  this  goal 
and  recoi  [imended  that  a  permanent 
advisory  :ommittee  be  appointed  by 
the  Presi(  lent  to  expand  upon  and  im- 
plement t  tiese  ideas.  Thus,  on  June  28, 

1983,  the  President  established  under 
Executive  order  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Privat;  Sector  Initiatives,  a  perma- 
nent body  that  will  meet  regularly 
with  the  President  to  review  private 
sector  ini  iative  goals  and  objectives. 

I  propoi  e  that  we  enlist  a  part  of  our 
enormous  resource  of  talented  Ameri- 
can volunteer  services  in  the  Federal 
Govemm;nt  and  its  departments  and 
agencies  '  o  supplement  the  services  of 
paid  emp  oyees. 

Alreadj .  several  such  volunteer  pro- 
grams no  V  exist  in  Federal  agencies.  A 
recent  business  newspaper  headlined 
that  "SB  K  May  Rely  More  on  Retired 
Executiv(s. '  This  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Ejecutives.  better  known  as 
SCORE,  las  proved  to  be  a  highly  suc- 
cessful pi  ogram  of  management  assist- 
ance by  r  jtired  executives. 

The  National  Park  Service,  since 
1968.  has  operated  a  successful  volun- 
teer program  of  park  guides  "to  help 
visitors  understand  both  the  national 
and  hun  an  history  of  an  area."  In 
fact.  on<  need  go  no  farther  than 
Great  Fa  Lis  National  Park  to  see  these 
unpaid  volunteers  hard  at  work  on 
weekend  leading  walks  for  park  visi- 
tors on  iL  variety  of  subjects  ranging 
from  nat  are  study  to  geology.  A  single 


one-page  application  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  enroll.  Even  teenagers  help 
at  Great  Falls. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  author- 
ized to  operate  a  similar  program  by 
Congress  in  1972.  The  Service  also 
seeks  our  retirees,  professionals, 
housewives,  students,  and  teenagers  as 
volunteers.  The  Forest  Service,  in 
1980.  used  volunteers  in  10  major  ac- 
tivities, whose  service,  converted  to 
monetary  value,  amounted  to  over  $8 
million.  Forest  Service  officials  advise 
that  this  program  is  now  of  growing 
importance  to  the  Service,  having  in- 
creased in  volunteers  from  12,000  in 
1979  to  over  16,000  in  1981.  These  vol- 
unteers supplement  and  aid  paid  Fed- 
eral employees;  they  do  not  replace 
them.  They  serve  as  hosts  at  camp- 
grounds, provide  mounted  patrols  in 
the  back  country,  and  help  agency 
staffs  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  British  observer  recently  observed 
that  "Americans  are  asking  more  and 
more  of  a  Government  they  trust  less 
and  less."  Increased  volunteering  in 
Government  ranging  from  services  in 
health  clinics,  prisons,  and  Federal 
hospitals  to  cutting  and  maintaining 
fire  breaks  in  the  forest  would  not 
only  supplement  existing  public  serv- 
ices, but  would  be  enriching  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  the  organizations  partici- 
pating. A  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  conducting  public  affairs 
would  also  be  learned. 

It  is  intended  that  the  volunteers  as- 
sisting under  this  act  may  supplement 
rather  than  replace  the  work  of  paid 
Government  employees.  The  only  cost 
would  be  for  incidental  expenses.  The 
Volunteering  in  Government  Act  of 
1983  would  authorize  and  encourage 
Federal  and  civilian  agencies  to  seek 
out  volunteers  as  individuals  and 
through  nonprofit  organizations  to 
supplement  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1952 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Volunteering  in 
Government  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  citizens  with  a  wide  range  of 
expert  abilities,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  service  organizations,  are  anx- 
ious to  assist  the  Government  help  other 
citizens  in  many  ways;  and 

(2)  many  citizens  desiring  to  provide  such 
assistance  are  frustrated  because  of  uncer- 
tainty on  how  to  assist. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  head  of 
each  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  classification  laws,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations and  without  compensation,  to  re- 
cruit, train,  and  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  or  in  aid  of  any  activity  of  the  re- 


spective department  or  agency  which  such 
department  or  agency  head  determines  is 
appropriate  for  volunteer  action.  In  deter- 
mining activities  appropriate  for  volunteer 
action  under  the  preceding  sentence,  a  head 
of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  give  priority,  where  applicable, 
to  any  activity  relating  to  health  clinics, 
maintenance  of  trails  and  related  facilities 
in  national  parks  and  forests,  schools,  pris- 
ons, veterans  services,  customs  or  Immigra- 
tion centers,  treatment  centers,  housing,  fi- 
nancial counseling,  emergency  services,  or 
law  enforcement. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any  volunteer 
organization  which  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  such  nonprofit  corporation  for  any 
activity  of  the  respective  department  or 
agency  which  such  department  or  agency 
head  determines  Is  appropriate  for  volun- 
teer action.  Such  agreement  may  Include  an 
agreement  to  lease  a  Federal  structure  at 
nominal  expense  If  such  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion agrees  to  maintain  such  structure  at  Its 
own  expense. 

(3)  No  individual  employed  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may  be  dismissed  and  no  service-type 
contract  in  effect  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  Im- 
paired as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  this  subsection. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "volunteers"  Includes  individuals  or 
corporations  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec  4.  The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  expenses  incidental  to  carrying 
out  the  activities  described  in  section  3,  in- 
cluding expenses  for  transportation,  uni- 
forms, lodging,  and  subsistence. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b>  For  purposes  of  the  tort  claim  provi- 
sions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a 
volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  Federal  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries,  volunteers 
imder  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  civil  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  volunteer 
programs  which  Is  In  effect  Immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  each  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
use  in  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  adminis- 
trative or  operating  expenses  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec  8.  On  January  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 


progress  achieved  in  Implementation  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy.    Mr.    Leahy,    and    Mr. 

TSONGAS): 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act 
of  1976  to  provide  for  the  weatheriza- 
tlon  of  eligible  low-income  dwelling 
units  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

WEATHERIZATION  ACT  OF  19 83 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  today.  Arab  oil  ministers  meeting 
in  Kuwait  agreed  to  cut  oil  exports  by 
5  percent  and  recommended  an  embar- 
go against  unfriendly  nations.  That 
same  week.  Saudi  Arabia  instituted  a 
full-scale  embargo  on  oil  sales  to  the 
United  States— other  members  of 
OPEC  quickly  followed.  The  "energy 
crisis"  was  in  full  swing. 

The  radical  changes  in  world  oil 
markets  following  the  1973  embargo 
brought  equally  radical  changes  in  the 
household  budgets  of  Americans.  The 
proportion  of  income  required  to  pur- 
chase essential  energy  supplies  rose 
dramatically,  and  changes  in  the  cost 
of  this  basic  commodity  brought 
changes  in  the  cost  of  many  other  nec- 
essary items.  Although  these  changes 
had  different  impacts  depending  on  a 
household's  income  and  fuel  require- 
ments, during  the  past  10  years  the 
pressure  for  change  in  consumption 
patterns  and  the  erosion  of  real  spend- 
ing power  have  been  unrelenting. 

Today  I  am  introducting  legislation 
that  will  amend  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
to  reauthorize  and  improve  the  weath- 
erization  assistance  program.  This  bill 
makes  several  changes  in  the  existing 
program  that  are  designed  to  increase 
the  benefits  to  low-income  individuals 
for  each  dollar  spent  and  improves  the 
overall  cost  effectiveness  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  loiow  that  high  fuel  prices  have 
been  an  incentive  for  conservation 
among  many  Americans,  but  for  the 
elderly  poor,  cutting  back  on  fuel  con- 
sumption too  often  means  shutting  off 
rooms,  using  the  oven  for  heat,  or, 
when  all  else  fails,  falling  victim  to 
fatal  hypothermia. 

It  was  not  supposed  to  be  this  way. 
When  Congress  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  energy  shortages  and  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  and  took  up 
the  issue  of  decontrol,  we  all  acknowl- 
edged the  overriding  responsibility 
that  the  elderly  poor  and  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society  would  not 
pay  the  price  of  our  national  energy 
problems.  We  enacted  programs  like 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  and 
the  weatherization  programs,  pro- 
claiming that  those  who  suffered  from 
energy  inflation  would  be  assisted. 


Mr.  President,  on  this  10th  anniver- 
sary, it  is  appropriate  that  we  take 
action  to  continue  assistance  for  the 
poor  and  those  on  fixed  incomes  who 
have  been  most  harshly  affected  by 
the  changes  in  energy  prices  during 
this  past  decade.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  significantly  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs 
which  provide  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance. The  best  available  technol- 
ogies will  be  applied  to  that  perma- 
nent reductions  in  the  fuel  bills  of 
those  with  low  income  will  be  realized. 

The  first  major  component  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  permits  the  re- 
placement of  inefficient  heating  sys- 
tems. When  the  Federal  weatheriza- 
tion program  was  established  in  1975. 
the  conventional  wisdom  was  that  the 
installation  of  storm  windows,  attic  in- 
sulation, clulking  and  weatherstrip- 
ping  was  the  most  cost-effective  means 
to  reduce  heating  costs.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  was  wrong.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  have  found  that  retrofitting 
the  central  heating  system  is  much 
more  effective  than  those  traditional 
weatherization  measures. 

For  example,  average  annual  energy 
savings  of  22  to  26  percent  can  be  real- 
ized with  oil  furnace  retrofits  which 
cost  about  $500.  In  1982.  this  repre- 
sented an  annual  fuel  savings  of  $314. 
Equally  cost-effective  retrofit  equip- 
ment is  now  available  for  gas  heated 
homes. 

The  second  major  component  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  continuity  and 
appropriate  funding  levels  through 
fiscal  year  1987.  From  the  very  start, 
State  and  local  weatherization  pro- 
grams have  been  plagued  by  uncertain 
funding  levels.  This  uncertainty  has 
caused  many  States  programs  to  be 
shut  down  time  after  time  with  a  re- 
sultant loss  of  momentum  and  of 
skilled  weatherization  workers  at  the 
local  level.  A  3-year  authorization  will 
reduce  the  uncertainty  of  future  fund- 
ing and  promote  program  continuity 
and  a  better  planning  process. 

The  authorization  levels  in  this  bill 
are  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  level 
plus  an  inflation  factor  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.  Since  the  program 
was  established  the  average  price  per 
gallon  of  home  heating  oil  has  in- 
creased from  $0.41  to  $1.15  and  the  av- 
erage price  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  has  increased  from  $1.85  to 
$5.53.  In  addition,  during  the  past 
winter  many  low-income  households  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  the  Northeast  and 
North  Central  States  spent  more  than 
35  percent  of  total  household  income 
for  energy. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  hardship 
caused  low-income  households  by  the 
rising  costs  of  energy,  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  should,  at  a  minimum, 
be  maintained  at  the  funding  level  this 
legislation  provides.  These  levels,  cou- 


pled with  a  more  cost-effective  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  other  changes  will 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to 
those  individuals  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  this  legislation  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  planning  process  and  overall 
management  of  the  program.  It  will 
require  States  to  develop  plans  and 
provide  reports  on  the  performance  of 
their  programs  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  In  turn,  DOE  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  in  its  report  to  the 
Congress  data  on  the  progress  of  these 
programs  and  provide  information  on 
the  cost  benefits  and  savings  associat- 
ed with  various  types  of  weatheriza- 
tion measures  being  utilized.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  establish  a 
performance  fund  to  assist  States 
which  demonstrate  outstanding  pro- 
gram efficiencies,  and  gives  States  in- 
creased flexibility  in  selecting  newer 
and  more  efficient  energy  audit  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  F*resident.  as  a  nation,  we  must 
acknowledge  our  shared  responsibility 
to  help  the  elderly  and  low  income 
meet  the  burden  to  today's  energy 
costs,  and  must  do  it  with  continued 
Federal  financial  support.  We  must 
pursue  administrative  improvements 
that  cut  down  on  waste  and  redtape 
and  allow  States  discretion  to  struc- 
ture their  programs  more  efficiently. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  challenges. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  oil 
embargo.  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  could  be 
facing  yet  another  energy  emergency, 
with  the  presence  of  war  continuing 
between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  the  high 
tech  capability,  and  therefore  the  pos- 
sibility of  Exocet  missiles,  that  a  third 
energy  emergency— a  second  one 
having  occurred  in  1979— might  not  be 
as  far  away  as  one  might  think  or 
hope. 

So  we  should.  Mr.  President,  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate assistance  is  provided  to  the 
poor  to  cope  with  high  energy  costs, 
even  as  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  conserve.  I 
hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  that  im- 
portant goal  of  conserving,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
It  is  not  only  good  for  the  people  it 
helps,  but  it  is  good  for  the  country 
because  it  helps  us  conserve  energy. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
factsheet  on  the  Weatherization  Act 
of  1983.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately after  my  remarks  and  before  the 
printing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Weathirizatiok  Act  or 
1983 


iSE  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  will  amend  the  Energy 
Conservation  In  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  to  reauthorize  and  improve  the  De- 
partment if  Energy's  Low-Income  Weather- 
teatlon  Asilstance  Program.  The  bill  makes 
several  cltanges  in  the  existing  program. 
These  chjiiges  will  Increase  the  benefl*-  to 
the  low  lijcome  of  each  doUar  spent  under 
the  progi^  and  improve  the  planning 
process  at  both  the  Federal  and  state  levels. 
The  legisl»tion  has  three  major  purposes: 

1  To  imbrove  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
program,  this  legislation  provides  for  the 
retroflttin  j  and  replacement  of  heating  sys- 
tems In  addition  to  the  currently  eligible 
weatherlzi  .tlon  measures. 

When  tie  Weatherization  Program  was 
first  esial  lished.  the  conventional  wisdom 
was  that  I  he  installation  of  storm  windows, 
attic  insul  ition,  caulking,  and  weatherstrip- 
plng  was  Ithe  most  cost-effective  means  to 
reduce  tie  energy  consumption  of  low- 
Income  he  mes.  Studies  conducted  by  several 
sUtes  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards lndl<ate  that  average  savings  in  the 
range  of  14  to  17  percent  can  be  expected  as 
a  result  o '  traditional  weatherization  meas- 
ures whici  cost  $1,000  to  $1,600  per  home. 
More  recint  studies  however,  have  shown 
that  the  )enefits-to-costs  ratio  of  weather- 
ization pograms  can  be  increased  by  a 
factor  of  3  or  4  by  Incorporating  heating 
system  retrofits  (oil  and  gas)  into  the  pro- 
gram. Thi  I  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  has  doc- 
umented iverage  savings  of  22  to  26  percent 
as  a  dire:t  result  of  oil  furnace  retrofits. 
Retrofits  with  similar  economics  (20  to  30 
percent  s<  vings  at  a  cost  of  $500  to  $600)  are 
available  :or  gas  heating  systems. 

2.  To  provide  continuity  and  appropriate 
funding  l  (vels  the  authorization  ceilings  for 
the  progr  wn  will  be  established  at  $270  mil- 
lion for  llscal  1985.  $292  million  for  fiscal 
1986,  and  $315  million  for  fiscal  1987. 

SUte  and  local  weatherization  programs 
have  beei  i  plagued  from  the  start  by  uncer- 
tain fun  ling  levels  and  distribution  of 
funds.  Tliat  uncertainty  has  caused  many 
states'  pr  jgrams  to  be  shut  down  time  after 
time  with  a  resultant  loss  of  momentum  and 
of  skilled  weatherization  workers  at  the 
local  lev«l.  A  three  year  authorization  will 
reduce  the  uncertainty  of  future  funding, 
and  promote  program  continuity  and  a 
better  pli  iming  process. 

The  n;w  authorization  represents  the 
fiscal  19J4  level  ($144  million  plus  $100  mil- 
lion fron  the  Jobs  Bill)  plus  an  Inflation 
factor  of  approximately  8  percent  per  year. 
Since  t  le  program  was  established  in  1976 
the  aver  ige  price  per  gallon  of  home  heat- 
ing oU  h  is  Increased  from  $.41  to  $1.15  and 
the  aven  «e  price  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
natural  jas  has  Increased  from  $1.85  to 
$5.53.  In  fiscal  year  1981  the  poor  used  43 
percent  less  home  energy  than  higher 
income  groups.  At  the  same  time,  the 
energy  ised  by  the  poor  does  them  com- 
paratively less  good  because  their  homes 
and  appl  lances  are  often  less  efficient  than 
the  U.S.  average.  In  addition  the  proportion 
of  total  lousehold  income  spent  for  energy 
by  low-iicome  households  is  significantly 
higher  t  lan  for  the  average  U.S.  household. 
As  an  example,  in  the  winter  of  1980-81 
many  lo  v-lncome  households  in  the  coldest 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
states  si  ent  more  than  35  percent  of  total 
househo  Id  income  for  energy. 

In  viei  t  of  the  continuing  hardship  caused 
low-inco  -ne  households  by  the  rising  costs  of 


energy,  the  Weatherization  program  should, 
at  a  minimum,  be  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately level  funding,  as  this  legislation  pro- 
vides. The  funding  levels  suggested,  coupled 
with  a  more  cost-effective  program  as  a 
result  of  other  changes  made  by  the  legisla- 
tion, will  provide  much  needed  assistance  to 
low-income  households  served  by  this  pro- 
«nxa. 

3.  To  Improve  the  plannmg  process,  the 
legislation  will  require  states  and  DOE  to 
develop  a  plan  for  conducting  the  program. 

In  the  past  It  was  assumed  that  the  pro- 
gram was  cost-effective  if  states  installed 
the  weatherization  measures  prescribed  by 
DOE.  Uttle  or  no  actual  data  on  the  energy 
savings  which  resulted  from  the  program 
was  collected  or  reported  at  the  state  or 
Federal  level.  Under  the  legislation  states 
would  be  required  to  state  the  expected 
costs  and  savings  from  the  retrofit  measures 
they  employ  and  report  the  figures  on  the 
actual  performance  of  their  program.  The 
Department  of  Energy  would  be  required  to 
Include  in  its  report  to  the  Congress  the 
number  of  units  eligible  for  weatherization, 
the  rate  at  which  those  units  will  be  weath- 
erized.  the  expected  costs  and  savings  from 
future  weatherization.  the  actual  costs  and 
savings  from  completed  weatherization 
work,  as  well  as  the  number  of  rental  units 
eligible  for  the  program  and  any  changes 
needed  to  Implement  the  weatherization  of 
those  rental  units. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACT 

The  Act  (1)  expands  the  list  of  weather- 
ization measures  to  Include  heating  system 
replacements,  gas  furnace  retrofits  and 
other  measures  selected  by  the  states  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary:  (2)  establishes 
authorization  ceilings  for  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  of  $270  million  for  fiscal  1985, 
$292  million  for  fiscal  1986.  and  $315  million 
for  fiscal  1987;  (3)  Improves  the  planning 
process  to  make  the  program  more  effective 
by  requiring  states  to  develop  plans  for  con- 
ducting their  programs:  (4)  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  (a)  encourage  development  of  new 
methods  to  weatherlze  multi-family  build- 
ings: (b)  carry  out  field  testing  of  promising 
energy  saving  methods  and  materials:  and 
(c)  establish  a  performance  fund  to  assist 
states  which  demonstrate  outstanding  per- 
formance. (5)  Establishes  a  maximum  ex- 
penditures at  an  average  of  $1,600  per 
weatherlzed  dwelling:  and  (6)  gives  states  In- 
creased flexibility  In  selecting  an  energy 
audit  procedure. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Low-Income  Weatherization  Assist- 
ance Program  was  established  by  the 
Energy  Conservation  In  Existing  Buildings 
Act  of  1976.  The  program  has  remained 
largely  unchanged  since  1976.  The  program 
enjoys  strong  support  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels.  While  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness has  Increased  steadily,  there  Is  a 
need  to  update  the  legislation  to  promote 
further  Improvements.  DOE  has  made  no 
concerted  attempt  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  In  terms  of  energy  sav- 
ings: at  present,  DOE  defines  progress  only 
in  terms  of  numbr  of  homes  reported  by 
states  as  completions.  The  technology  for 
both  energy  audits  as  well  as  residential  ret- 
rofit measures  has  advanced  steadily  and 
substantially  since  1976  and  there  Is  a  need 
to  permit  states  to  utilize  these  new  technol- 
ogies. The  Weatherization  Act  of  1983  ad- 
dresses each  of  these  issues. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

The  Weatherization  Act  of  1983  would: 


1.  Give  states  increased  flexibility  in  se- 
lecting energy  audit  procedures  and  retrofit 
measures.  The  bill  allows  states  to  use  as  an 
alternative  to  Project  Retrotech  any  audit 
or  procedure  approved  by  DOE.  Gas  furnace 
retrofits,  heating  system  replacements,  and 
other  conservation  measures  selected  by 
states  and  approved  by  DOE  are  added  as 
allowable  weatherization  measures. 

2.  Insure  program  continuity  through  a 
three  year  authorization  at  the  following 
levels:  $270  million  for  fiscal  1985,  $292  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1986.  and  $315  million  for 
fiscal  1987. 

3.  Change  the  allowable  maximum  ex- 
penditure per  household  to  an  average  of 
$1,600  to  provide  for  inflation  and  the  occa- 
sional need  to  weatherlze  a  very  large  home 
or  to  replace  a  defective  heating  system. 

4.  Provide  funding  for:  (a)  developing  and 
testing  retrofit  measures  for  multi-family 
dwellings,  (b)  testing  new  promising  energy 
conservation  measures,  (c)  rewarding  out- 
standing performance,  and  (d)  education 
and  technical  assistance  to  weatherization 
recipients.  The  performance  fund  would  be 
funded  at  not  less  than  5  percent  nor  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  funding.  A  min- 
imum of  2  percent  of  funding  would  be  pro- 
vided for  developing  and  testing  multi- 
family  retrofit  measures. 

5.  Require  states  to  submit  a  plan  to  DOE 
outlining  how  the  state  would  implement 
the  program,  including: 

a.  A  plan  for  weatherlzlng  the  eligible 
homes  in  the  state. 

b.  Detailed  documentation  supporting  the 
state's  audit. 

c.  Documentation  supporting  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  retrofit  measures  used. 

d.  Information  regarding  expected  costs 
and  average  fuel  savings. 

e.  A  plan  for  training  weatherization 
workers  and  administrators. 

f.  Policies  and  procedures  to  determine 
whether  the  weatherization  measures  are 
cost  effective  and  properly  installed. 

g.  Policies  for  coordinating  weatherization 
with  LIHEAP. 

6.  Require  DOE  to  Include  In  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress: 

a.  The  number  of  units  eligible  for  weath- 
erization. the  rate  at  which  those  units  will 
be  weatherlzed.  the  expected  costs  and  sav- 
ings from  future  weatherization,  and  the 
actual  costs  and  savings  from  completed 
weatherization  work. 

b.  The  number  of  rental  units  eligible  for 
weatherization  and  any  changes  needed  to 
Implement  the  weatherization  of  those 
rental  units. 

c.  A  method  for  measuring  energy  savings. 

d.  A  program  to  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  program  operators. 

e.  Information  on  which  measures  yielded 
especially  high  and  especially  low  energy 
savings. 

H.R.  2615— WEATHERIZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1983 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Ottinger.  On  May  12,  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  reported  out  fa- 
vorably H.R.  2615.  The  bill  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  the  floor. 

H.R.  2615  is  similar  to  the  Weatherization 
Act  of  1983.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  H.R.  2615  calls  for  a 
ten  year  plan  to  weatherlze  all  eligible 
homes.  The  bill  sets  an  authorization  of 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1984  and  such  sums  as 
necessary  In  each  of  the  next  nine  fiscal 
years  (an  implicit  cost  of  about  $2  billion 
per  year).  In  addition,  H.R.  2615  raises  the 


maximum     permissible     expenditure     per 
household  to  $2,000. 

S.  1963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weatherization 
Act  of  1983". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
expand  the  low-income  weatherization  as- 
sistance program  and  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able technologies  to  provide  for  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  to  low-income  households 
which  assistance  will  be  sufficient  to  weath- 
erlze low-income  dwelling  units  in  need  of 
weatherization. 

UNEMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  3.  Section  414(b)(3)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A)  for  securing"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  'and  (B)". 

BCAXIMUM  EXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  415(c)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  average  expenditure,  per  single 
dwelling  unit,  of  labor  and  materials  provid- 
ed as  financial  assistance  under  this  part  for 
all  single  dwelling  units  in  a  State  shall  not 
exceed  $1,600.  As  used  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, labor  and  materials  include— 

"(1)  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  cost  of 
tools  and  equipment  used  to  install  such 
materials  for  such  unit, 

"(2)  the  cost  of  transporting  labor,  tools, 
and  materials  to  such  unit; 

"(3)  the  cost  of  having  onslte  supervisory 
personnel; 

••(4)  the  cost  of  making  Incidental  repairs 
to  such  unit  if  such  repairs  are  necessary  to 
make  the  Installation  of  weatherization  ma- 
terials effective;  and 

"(5)  such  other  costs  for  labor,  storage, 
and  materials,  and  for  conducting  required 
Inspections,  as  may  be  necessary. ". 

(b)  Section  415(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

DEADLINES  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  Section  418  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
(title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program 
year  for  providing  assistance  under  this  part 
begins  on  January  1,  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit the  submission  of  State  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  part  (including  assist- 
ance under  section  414(c))  for  each  fiscal 
year  not  later  than  October  1  of  that  fiscal 
year  and  shall  commence  the  disbursement 
of  funds  under  this  part  before  January  1  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  shall  complete  such  dis- 
bursement before  July  1  of  that  fiscal  year. 
If  legislation  providing  appropriations  for 
assistance  under  this  part  Is  not  enacted 
before  October  1.  the  Secretary's  solicita- 
tion of  State  applications  shall  be  based  on 
estimates  derived  from  appropriations  legis- 
lation pending  as  of  October  1. ". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  Section  414  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  In  Existing  Buidlings  Act  of 
1976  (title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 


"(d)  Nothing  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 413(a).  In  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  In  any  other  provision  of  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  eligibility  of 
low-Income  persons  for  assistance  under  this 
part  to  elderly  or  handicapped  low-Income 
persons.". 

(2)  Section  414(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "handicapped  low- 
income  persons"  the  following  "and  low- 
Income  Individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  the  low-Income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram". 

(b)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  The  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that  any  assist- 
ance made  available  to  States  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for  providing  information, 
education,  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
residents  of  low-Income  dwellings  in  which 
weatheri2!ation  materials  have  been  in- 
stalled pursuant  to  this  part.  Such  informa- 
tion, education,  and  technical  assistance 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  insuring  the 
proper  use.  maintenance,  and  repair  of  such 
materials  and  shall  include  general  informa- 
tion about  energy  conservation  methods.". 

(c)  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "416"  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

(2)  Section  412(9)(H)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "technol- 
ogies" and  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "or  (ID  as  any 
State  determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  have  a  high  energy  saving  poten- 
tial and  win  otherwise  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  The  Secretary's  approval 
of  such  a  State  determination  may  be  made 
In  cormectlon  with  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  the  State's  application  under  section  414 
or  at  any  other  time". 

(3)  Section  412(7)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the  case 
of  any  State  which  so  elects  in  its  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  part,  such 
term  shall  also  mean  that  income  which  is 
at  or  below  any  Income  level  established  as 
a  poverty  level  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram which  is  being  carried  out  in  that 
State.". 

(e)(1)  Section  414(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  substituting  ":  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  submitted  an  appropriate  detailed 
plan.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  as 
provided  In  section  422(b)(6).  for  the  train- 
ing (without  Impairing  the  efficiency  of 
weatherization  delivery  systems)  of  weath- 
erization workers,  crew  supervisors,  field 
staff,  and  program  directors: 

"(6)  established  policies,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  designed  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  inspections  by  persons  trained  to  con- 
duct such  inspections  of  weatherization  ma- 
terials to  determine  whether  the  weather- 
ization materials  installed  with  financial 
lights;  and 

"(Iv)  gas  furnace  retrofits;". 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  (including  the  award  of  competi- 
tive grants)  to  encourage  the  development 
of  new  methods  to  weatherlze  multifamUy 
rental  dwelling  units  which  will  result  in 
benefits  for  the  occupier  of  such  units. 

"(2)  The  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
based  on  the  methods  developed  under 
paragraph  (1). 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  part 
to  carry  out  the  program  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  to  disseminate, 
through  workshops  and  other  appropriate 
means,  information  with  respect  to  success- 
ful programs  for  the  weatherization  of  ex- 
isting multifamUy  rental  dwelling  units. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  in  any 
fiscal  year  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  yeair 
under  this  part  to  make  grants  to  local 
weatherization  agencies  to  carry  out  field 
testing  of  promising  energy  saving  methods 
and  materials.". 

"(d)(1)  Section  412(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F),  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (G)  as  (H)  and  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(G)  furance  efficiency  modifications,  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  replacement  burners,  furnaces,  boil- 
ers, or  smy  combination  thereof; 

"(ID  devices  for  minimizing  energy  loss 
through  heating  system,  chimney,  or  vent- 
ing devices; 

"(ill)  electrical  or  mechanical  furnace  igni- 
tion systems  which  replace  standing  gas 
pilot  assistance  provided  under  this  part: 

"(A)  were  among  those  determined  to  be 
cost  effective  and  appropriate  in  the  prein- 
stallatlon  audit  or  through  other  methods 
outlined  In  the  State's  plan;  and 

"(B)  have  been  Installed  In  an  effective 
manner  to  provide  the  likely  achievement  of 
the  Intended  weatherization  benefits; 

"(7)  established  policies  for  providing  co- 
ordination between  the  program  under  this 
part  and  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  Including  provision  for  the  ex- 
change of  lists  of  recipients  of  assistance  by 
the  State  agencies  Involved: 

"(8)  submitted  an  appropriate  plan  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  that  outlines  the 
goals  and  operation  of  the  State  weatheriza- 
tion program  and  that  includes— 

"(A)  a  plan  for  weatherlzlng  eligible 
homes  in  the  State; 

"(B)  detailed  documentation  supporting 
the  State's  audit  or  priority  ranking  of  ret- 
rofit techniques  developed; 

"(C)  documentation  proving  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  any  retrofit  technology  or 
technique  used;  and 

"(D)  information  regarding  expected  costs 
and  average  fuel  savings,  and  other  meas- 
ures; and 

"(9)  established  procedures  to  Insure  that 
a  minimum  of  50  per  centum  of  the  units 
that  are  weatherlzed  are  inspected,  and  will 
take  appropriate  actions  to  rectify  any  defi- 
ciencies found  in  the  program  (a  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  detail- 
ing the  results  of  such  Inspections,  and  what 
actions  were  undertaken  to  Improve  the  op- 
erations of  the  program).". 

(2)  Section  416(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Funds  made  available  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  funding  the 
training  referred  to  In  section  414(b)(5).". 

(3)  Section  416  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

'•(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  establish  an 
effective  system  of  monitoring  State  aind 
local  expenditures  of  funds  under  this  part 
and  shall  promulgate  regulations  governing 
uniform  reporting  by  local  agencies.". 

(f)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 
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•■(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  standards  under 
paragraph  xaxA)  shall  provide  that  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  applied  to  each  dwelling  unit 
to  determllie  the  optimum  set  of  cost-effec- 
tive measu|-es.  within  the  cost  guidelines  set 
for  the  ptogram,  to  be  Installed  in  such 
dweUlng  uiilt  shall  include  any  appropriate 
SUte  procWures  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
SUte's  application  for  assistance  under  this 
part  and  ^hlch  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  th^  time  of  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
PERPORMANCE  FtWD 

Sec.  7.  (i)  Section  422  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation In  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
(tlUe  rv  if  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:        T 

"AtrraoRizATioN  op  appropriations 

■'Sec.  42|.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
weatherlzitio"  program  under  this  part— 

"(1)  $279,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985; 

"(2)  $291,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
September  30.  1986;  and 

"(3)  $31$.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987. 

■■(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Weatherization  Act 
of  1983.  4nd  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  a  plan  for  the  implemen- 
Utlon  of  I  he  weatherization  program  under 
this  part  during  the  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1 J87.  The  plan  shall  include- 

••(1)  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  number  of 
dweUing  i  nits  in  each  State  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  asi  istance  under  this  pau:t; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  such 
units  will  be  weatherized  under  the  plan  (to- 
gether wi  ,h  the  estimated  cost  per  dwellmg 
and  the  ei  timated  energy  savings); 

"(3)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  rental 
dwellmg  inits  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  together  with  a  review  of  (and  rec- 
ommendations regarding)  any  program 
changes  i^ich  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
Implemert  the  program  under  this  part 
with  resp  K;t  to  rental  dwelling  units; 

■■(4)  a  rjview  of  (and  recommendations  re- 
garding) the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1  lot  climate  regions  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  life-saving  and  energy- 
saving  measures  to  be  carried  out  in  such 

■•(5)  a  method  for  measuring  energy  sav- 
ings achieved  by  individual  weatherization 
measures  and  combinations  of  measures; 

■•(6)  a  program  to  provide  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  implementing 
a  plan  f)r  the  training  of  weatherization 
workers  lequired  by  section  414(b)(5);  and 

"(7)  appropriate  Federal  standards  for  gas 
retrofit  e  juipment  and  replacement  heating 
systems. 

"(c)  Every  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment Df  the  Weatherization  Act  of  1983. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth— 

'•(1)  ths  number  of  dwelling  units  weath- 
erized ur  der  the  program  under  this  part; 

"(2)  th!  average  energy  savings  per  dwell- 
ing unit  which  is  attributable  to  such 
weatheri  sation  program; 

•*(3)  in  ormation  on  the  types  of  weather- 
ization rieasures  which  have  yielded  espe- 
cially hifh  and  especially  low  energy  sav- 
ings; and  ,  _,  ,  . 

••(4)  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
changes  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram to  ichleve  the  goals  of  this  part.'. 


(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  414(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  substituting  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary'. 

(2)  Section  414  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(c)  Not  less  than  5  percent  and  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  422  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  a  perform- 
ance fund  which  shall  be  available  only  to 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
to  those  States  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  have  demonstrated  the  best  per- 
formance during  the  previous  fiscal  year  In 
providing  weatherization  assistance  under 
this  part.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  de- 
termination on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  available  to  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  eligible 
dwelling  units  within  the  State  which  have 
been  weatherized  and  the  quality  of  the 
weatherization  assistance  provided.  In  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  the  weatherization  as- 
sistance provided,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider energy  savings  data  supplied  by  the 
States  and  validated  by  the  Secretary.'". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  today,  people  were  stopped  in 
their  tracks  by  the  onset  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  The  unexpected  had  oc- 
curred. Americans  accustomed  to  large 
amounts  of  cheap  energy  suddenly 
faced  a  cutoff  in  supplies.  Many 
people  panicked  as  gaslines  formed  at 
gas  stations.  Oil  prices  skyrocketed. 
There  was  a  general  call  for  Govern- 
ment action.  Officials  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level  struggled  to  cope  with 
this  new  problem. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  seven- 
ties, Americans  faced  a  string  of  simi- 
lar energy  convulsions— a  coal  strike,  a 
natural  gas  shortage,  and  another  oil 
disruption.  Together  these  events 
brought  a  new  awareness  to  the  U.S. 
of  its  dependence  on  foreign  oil  from  a 
volatile  part  of  the  world  and  the  need 
to  use  our  energy  resources  more 
wisely.  Since  that  fateful  day  10  years 
ago,  we  have  made  great  progress. 
Today  we  import  only  about  4.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  OPEC 
countries,  whereas  as  recently  as  1978, 
we  imported  8.4  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  Today  we  see  a  soft  market  in  oil 
in  which  gasoline  prices  have  stabi- 
lized. The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(SPR)— our  key  defense  against  future 
oil  dusruptions— stands  at  more  than 
360  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  or 
enough  oil  to  offset  imports  to  the 
United  States  for  about  3  months. 

But  we  cannot  let  this  rosy  picture 
permit  us  to  forget  the  past.  We  are 
still  vulnerable  to  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions. The  OECD  countries  including 
Japan.  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
combined  still  rely  on  OPEC  for  about 
40  percent  of  their  total  oil  consump- 
tion. The  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
remains  volatile,  most  recently  with  a 
threat  by  the  Iranians  to  try  to  block 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  Now,  only  25 
percent  of  the  free  world's  oil— far  less 
than     before— passes     through     the 


straits  daily,  but  this  is  still  a  threat 
we  have  to  take  seriously. 

As  our  economy  picks  up,  demand 
for  oil  and  oil  products  is  bound  to 
rise.  We  must  continue  therefore,  to 
aggressively  pursue  a  balanced  energy 
policy  which  stresses  energy  efficien- 
cy, as  well  as  the  development  of  our 
abundant  native  and  alternative  re- 
sources. That  is  why  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  we  today  introduce  the 
Weatherization  Act  of  1983.  This  bill 
will  improve  one  of  our  vital  national 
conservation  efforts— the  low-income 
weatherization  program  established  by 
Congress  in  1976.  This  program  ad- 
dresses the  problems  many  low-income 
and  elderly  people  have  in  coping  with 
rising  fuel  costs.  Under  the  program, 
low-income  and  elderly  homes  are 
weatherized  through  caulking,  insula- 
tion, and  other  means. 

The  Weatherization  Act  of  1983  will 
improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
existing  low-income  weatherization 
program  by  adding  new  items  to  the 
list  of  possible  weatherization  meas- 
ures, improve  the  planning  process 
under  the  program,  and  provide  conti- 
nuity and  appropriate  funding  levels 
for  the  program  through  1987.  These 
improvements  will  significantly  help 
the  low-income  and  elderly  benefiting 
from  this  program.  It  also  underlines 
congressional  recognition  that  our 
energy  problems  are  by  no  means 
over— that  our  economy  is  still  recov- 
ering from  those  fateful  events  of  10 
years  ago. 

In  1977,  I  founded  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization called  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  to  promote  greater  energy  effi- 
ciency in  all  walks  of  our  daily  lives. 
The  alliance  board  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives from  business,  labor,  con- 
sumer groups,  and  environmental 
groups.  Much  of  the  alliance's  work  is 
now  coming  to  fruition.  Their  experi- 
ence and  recent  studies  in  the  conser- 
vation area  have  helped  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  this  bill.  Last  winter  I 
passed  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  al- 
liance to  my  colleague  from  Penmyl- 
vania,  John  Heinz.  He  is  doint  a 
superb  job.  That  is  why  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  join  him  today  in  in- 
troducing this  bill. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  reaffirm 
the  national  commitment  to  the 
weatherization  program  in  the  face  of 
attempts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  abolish  the  program. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  abolish 
this  program  by  cutting  its  funding.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  I  have  been 
proud  to  lead  efforts  to  preserve  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 


On  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Arab 
oil  boycott,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  saving  energy  by  weatherizing 
homes.  The  weatherization  program 
makes  sense  for  the  Nation  and  Ver- 
mont. If  we  do  not  keep  down  the  cost 
of  heating  for  low-income  consumers, 
the  cost  of  oil  imports  and  welfare  just 
increases.  Thus,  I  am  joining  Senator 
John  Heinz  as  the  principal  Demo- 
cratic sponsor  of  the  Weatherization 
Act  of  1983  in  working  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  also  increases  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  program  by  permitting 
the  installation  of  the  most  efficient 
new  equipment  and  providing  in- 
creased flexibility  to  the  States. 

In  support  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  residents  of  Barre,  Vt.,  to  the 
Central  Vermont  Community  Action 
Council.  The  letter  stated: 

Thank  you  for  the  great  job  you  did  to  fix 
my  house  for  the  winter.  I  was  amazed  at 
your  know-how  of  houses  and  your  efficien- 
cy. Last  year  we  nearly  froze  and  stayed  in 
two  rooms  most  of  the  winter.  This  year  we 
had  a  warm  house  all  over  and  with  only 
one  wood  stove  for  heat  that  is  a  big  accom- 
plishment. 

This  program  has  made  a  major  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Vermonters.  I  am  committed  to 
making  it  work.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  49 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  reopen  hunting 
and  trapping  lands  in  Alaska. 

S.  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
230,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  establish 
equal  and  equitable  classification  and 
duty  rates  for  various  cordage  prod- 
ucts of  virtually  identical  characteris- 
tics. 

S.  616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  616,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  solar  and  other  renewable 
forms  of  energy  developed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

S.  10S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  NicKLES).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1059.  a  bill 
to  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
deny  equal  access  to  students  in  public 
schools  and  public  colleges  who  wish 
to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 


poses and  to  provide  district  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  this 
act. 

S.  IISB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Gorton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1159,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  extend  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  export  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680.  a  bill  to  clari- 
fy the  circumstances  under  which  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  licenses  to  distrib- 
ute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bever- 
age products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  1716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1716,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  per- 
sonal injury  and  death  provisions  of 
section  844  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  arson. 

S.  1756 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1756,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  interests  for 
conservation  of  certain  rivers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1931,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise 
the  tax  incentives  for  certain  alcohol 
fuels. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  54,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
January  1984  as  "National  Eye  Health 
Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80, 
a  joint  resolution  to  grant  posthu- 
mously full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
William  Penn  and  to  Hannah  Callow- 
hill  Penn. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  week  begirming  June  3 
through  June  9,  1984.  as  "National 
Theater  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND 
STATE  APPROPRIATION,  1984 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2325 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  insert  between  lines  14  and  15, 
the  following: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

meteorological  satellites 
No  funds  made  available  by  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act,  may  be  used— 

(1)  by  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  or 
issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  transfer  the 
ownership  of  any  meteorological  satellite 
(METSAT)  to  any  private  entity:  or 

(2)  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  transfer  the  own- 
ership of  any  meteorological  satellite 
(METSAT)  to  any  private  entity. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  foreign  agricultural 
policy 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday.  October  17.  1983.  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  SR  328-A. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  proposed  re- 
forms in  the  common  agriculture 
policy  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 
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wishing  further  information 
contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
staff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 
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SCfCOMMITTD;  ON  NUTRmON 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

that  the  Subcommittee  on 

.  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

]  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 

hearing  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 

at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SR 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


1183. 


puipose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
test  Imony  on  State  implementa- 
f)od  stamp  program  reforms 
Enacted  by  Congress, 
wishing  further  information 
c(intact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 


:  staJ  f 
coMMrrn:  t  on  acricultxtre,  nutrition,  and 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  Hiij*4S.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announc*  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cvdture.  "Jutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
conduct  ( .  markup  session  on  Wednes- 
day. Oct)ber  19,  1983,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SR  328-A. 

The  bills  to  be  considered  are:  S.  663, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  incentive  payments 
for  certain  conmiodities  produced  on 
highly  e-odible  land;  and  S.  566,  S. 
1503,  and  H.R.  24  (S.  129).  four  bills 
dealing  m  ith  land  conveyance. 

Anyone  '■  wishing  further  information 
please  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee stiff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 


[I^TEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

cbCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
a  nnounce  that  the  Subcommit- 
i.gricultural  Production,  Mar- 
snd  Stabilization  of  Prices  of 
Cotrjrnittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
Forestry  will  conduct  a  hear- 
•^ursday.  October  20.  1983.  at 

room  SR  328-A. 

purpose   of  the  hearing   is  to 

the  impact  of  the  drought  on 

farmers  and  assess  the  as- 

that     has     been     provided 

ught'jstricken  farmers. 

wishing  further  information 
dontact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 
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FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


B«r.  BAKER. 


SUBCO*  MITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
_„  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
Ciommittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
iind  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
the  session  of  the  Senate 
October    17,    1983,   at   2 
hold  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the 
agriculture  policy  of  the  Eu- 
Cconomic  Community. 
^RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  TREATMENT  OF  THEIR 

OWN 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  in  the  West  have  learned 
much  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime  as  a  result  of  the  massacre  of 
the  269  Innocents  aboard  KAL  flight 
007.  But  an  even  more  chilling  insight 
Into  the  character  and  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  revealed  by 
the  casually  brutal  fashion  with  which 
they  treat  their  own  people. 

Two  recent  articles,  one  by  V.  Ryba- 
kov  in  the  National  Review,  and  the 
other  by  Ludmilla  Thome  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  describe  vividly  and 
graphically  the  brutal  treatment  of 
draftees  in  the  Red  Army,  and  the  war 
crimes  that  are  being  committed  by 
the  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan.  I  ask 
that  the  articles:  "A  Soviet  Deserter 
Tells  Why,"  and  "Inside  Afghanistan: 
War  of  Innocents,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

A  Soviet  Deserter  Tells  Why 
(By  V.  Rybakov) 
We  met  Anatoly  Zakharov  in  a  partially 
destroyed  house  not  far  from  the  Pakistani 
border.  Zakharov,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Soviet  occupational  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan, is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Afghan  patri- 
ots. I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  that  I.  a  former  sergeant  in  the  Red 
Army,  could  have  found  myself  in  his  place. 
Zakharov.  a  tall,  husky  19-year-old.  met  us 
dressed  in  traditional  Afghan  robes,  hands 
folded  on  his  stomach  in  the  typical  Moslem 
fashion.  He  looked  solemn,  calm,  somewhat 
sad.  Our  video-equipment  operator  was  sur- 
prised both  at  the  strangeness  of  Zakharov  s 
appearance  and  because  he  looked  healthy 
and  well  fed.  Our  conversation  began  at 
once,  and  we  spoke  freely,  as  if  he  were  a 
free  man,  not  a  prisoner. 

soviet  army  life 
ZakharoVs  background  is  similar  to  that 
of  millior^  of  other  young  men  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  He  went  to  school,  got  a  job,  was 
drafted  into  the  army. 

■When  did  you  first  hear  of  Afghani- 
stan?" 

•A  long  time  ago.  I  was  studying  in  Lenin- 
grad. One  day  a  drunken  stranger  came  up 
to  me.  pointed  his  finger,  and  said.  Youre 
going  to  be  sent  to  Afghanistan.'  ' 

"Did  you  and  your  friends  talk  about  Af- 
ghanistan?" 

•No.  When  I  got  drafted  everyone  said  I 
wouldn't  be  sent  to  Afghanistan,  but  I  was. 
You  know.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  army:  I 
thought  that  I  would  find  friendship  there 
and  a  good  life.  Some  people  argued  with 
me,  said  that  army  life  was  bad.  but  I  didn't 
believe  them. 

■Then,  when  we  new  draftees  were  being 
transported,  we  stopped  off  at  a  school  gym- 
nasium in  the  town  of  Kuybishev.  There  the 
sergeants  and  the  elders  [long-time  service- 
men] took  away  our  watches,  our  money,  all 
our  valuables,  and  then  they  beat  us  up.  I 
thought  then  that  this  was  some  kind  of  ini- 
tiation—that they  beat  us  and  robbed  us  be- 
cause we  were  still  civilians.  Things  were 
better  in  Tashkent,  at  our  training  camp, 
where  all  the  draftees  lived  together." 


•How  long  were  you  kept  in  Tashkent?" 
•A  month,  until  we  were  sworn  in.  Then 
they  took  us  right  away,  by  plane,  to  Af- 
ghanistan. In  Kabul  they  split  us  up  into 
different  units.  I  ended  up  in  a  unit  that 
guarded  warehouses.  We  lived  in  tents,  in  an 
army  camp.  The  elders  and  the  sergeants 
told  us  right  away,  We  were  beaten,  now 
were  going  to  beat  you.'  They  beat  us,  even 
while  we  stood  in  assembly,  mostly  with 
their  feet  and  elbows.  They  tried  not  to  let 
the  officers  notice.  They  did  this  every  day. 
a  few  times  each  day.  The  sergeants  in 
Kabul  were  worse  than  any  we  had  run 
across  yet— they  were  real  animals.  In  Af- 
ghanistan everyone  gets  demoralized  almost 
at  once.  They  just  kept  saying.  We  were 
given  a  hard  time,  now  it's  our  turn  to  make 
you  suffer.'  They  would  always  try  to  hit  us 
where  it  hurt  the  most.  Mostly  it  was  the 
career  sergeants,  who  had  already  served 
some  years." 

•What  about  the  officers?  " 
■The  officers  try  to  keep  out  of  it,  they 
depend  on  the  elders  and  the  sergeants.  Our 
platoon  leader.  Ldeutenant  Galiapin,  lived 
with  his  wife  in  a  specially  fenced-in  tent. 
He  was  drunk  most  of  the  time.  Most  offi- 
cers live  with  their  wives,  but  I  saw  no  chil- 
dren at  all.  They  are  all  waiting  for  the 
houses  that  are  being  built  for  them  to  be 
finished." 

•Were  there  any  unusual  incidents  you 
would  like  to  tell  us  about?^' 

•Sure,  a  lot.  A  few  times  the  guys  couldn't 
take  the  beatings  anymore  and  would  shoot 
at  the  sergeants.  They  would  get  15-year 
sentences  and  get  sent  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  Kabul  has  a  military  prison 
as  well.  Many  of  us  smoked  hashish.  The 
Afghans  would  exchange  it  for  all  kinds  of 
stuff.  Once  two  guys  swapped  hashish  for 
bullets:  one  was  sentenced  to  nine  years  in 
prison,  the  other  to  six  years." 

•Did  anyone  sell  weapons  to  the  Af- 
ghans?" 

•No.  I  haven't  heard  of  that.  But  1  too 
had  an  incident.  We  were  supposed  to  pull 
guard  duty  24  hours  on  and  24  hours  off. 
but  sometimes  we  would  be  on  duty  for  two, 
maybe  three  days.  The  Afghan  chmate  is 
lousy,  and  the  Afghans  keep  shooting  at 
you— once  I  myself  heard  bullets  whistle  by. 
And  when  you  get  back  from  duty,  the 
elders  and  sergeants  beat  you.  So  once  I  just 
left  my  post.  They  wanted  to  courtmartial 
me  at  first,  but  instead  they  just  transferred 
me  from  Kabul  to  Kunduz.  Then  there  were 
rumors  that  we  were  all  going  to  be  sent  to 
Lebanon,  but  this  never  actually  happened. 
I  guess  they  wanted  us  to  protect  someone 
in  Lebanon  ..." 

brutality  in  the  camps 
Zakharov's  smile  doesn't  go  beyond  his 
lips;  it  seems  as  if  all  of  this  recent  past  hap- 
pened a  very  long  time  ago.  You  get  the 
feeling  that  this  man  is  changed,  that  he  is 
still  hurting  from  the  disappointment  of 
military  service.  He  had  hoped  it  would  be  a 
fraternity  of  strong  men.  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  nightmare  full  of  hatred  and  petti- 
ness. Zakharov  reminisces  some  more.  Once, 
a  sergeant,  after  smoking  hashish,  screamed 
that  Zakharov  had  not  done  a  good  job  of 
cleaning  the  showers  and  stabbed  him  with 
a  bayonet.  It  happens  a  lot— 'Ukrainians 
beat  the  Russians,  the  Russians  beat  the 
Tadzhiks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Tartars;  the 
Turkomans  also  beat  the  Tadzhiks. " 

•Was  there  a  lot  of  hashish  smoked  in 
Kunduz  too?" 

•No  very  little  hashish  in  Kundaz.  There 
weren't    many    peaceful    Afghans    there. 


There  wm  a  lot  of  shooting,  especially  at 
our  trucks.  In  Kunduz,  the  trucks  travel  at 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  but  still  a  lot  of  guys 
get  killed." 

Zakharov  has  little  to  say  about  the  Af- 
ghans, as  he  did  not  take  part  in  battles  or 
punitive  actions.  He  talks  more  about  the 
Soviet  invasion  (he  is  against  it)  but  mostly 
about  the  spirit  of  the  Soviet  Army  In  Af- 
ghanistan. 

"Even  in  the  mess  hall,"  he  says.  "Even 
there  they  gave  us  a  hard  time.  They  kept 
stealing  our  sugar  and  even  the  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  butter  we  were  supposed 
to  get." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Soviet 
Army's  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  the 
Afghans?" 

"I  didn't  see  it  myself,  but  I  heard  a  lot 
about  chemical  weapons.  The  soldiers  talked 
about  the  smell  of  poison  gas  at  the  air- 
ports. One  paratrooper  told  me  about  an  en- 
gagement where  they  used  gas.  He  said  that 
the  gas  masks  were  poorly  made— a  lot  of 
guys  had  their  eyes  hurt  by  the  gas.  When  I 
was  in  a  hospital  for  a  few  days  I  saw  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  blind  from  the  gas  and 
others  whose  skin  had  turned  black  from 
chemical  weapons.  That's  all  I  know  about 
it." 

decision  to  desert 

"What  happened  in  Kunduz?  Why  did  you 
decide  to  desert?" 

••1  was  assigned  to  a  construction  battal- 
ion—we were  building  helicopter  hangars. 
The  airfield  there  is  very  large.  There  were 
hardly  any  Russians;  most  of  the  men  were 
Georgians,  Tadzhiks,  and  Armenians.  It  was 
even  harder  there  for  the  newcomers  than 
in  Kabul.  We  lived  in  barracks,  but  the  offi- 
cers already  had  new  houses.  They  kept  hit- 
ting us  with  belt  buckles  when  we  worked; 
you  couldn't  even  walk  to  the  latrine,  you 
had  to  run.  Just  before  I  arrived  two  guys 
deserted  to  the  Afghans.  An  officer  told  us. 
Two  guys  ran  away,  you  don't  know  your- 
selves where  you're  running  to.  This  non- 
sense has  to  stop.' 

•And  then  I  couldn't  take  it  anymore. 
There  was  this  sergeant .  .  .  well,  there  were 
all  kinds  of  perversions.  The  sergeant  told 
me  that  tomorrow  I  would  have  to  sleep 
with  him.  I'll  give  you  money  and  cookies, 
and  if  you  say  one  word  to  anyone,  the 
elders  will  cut  your  throat  at  night."  So  I 
left.  I  wanted  to  leave  at  night,  but  in  the 
dark  I  could  have  been  stopped  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, so  I  left  during  the  day.  In  Afghanistan, 
the  soldiers  take  a  break  from  one  to  three 
o'clock.  I  chose  that  time,  and  I  went  over 
the  hill  and  started  running.  I  looked  up. 
and  there  was  a  helicopter  above  me.  I  pre- 
tended that  I  was  working,  looking  for 
something.  It  flew  away,  turned  around  and 
came  back.  I  hid  in  a  bale  of  hay,  took  off 
my  uniform,  just  left  on  my  underwear  and 
boots;  otherwise  both  the  resistance  and  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  shooting  at  me. 

"I  walked  for  a  long  time,  without  hope.  I 
kept  thinking:  Some  Afghans  could  turn  me 
over  to  the  Russians,  others  could  hang  me 
for  being  a  Russian.  Then  I  couldn"t  take  it 
anymore  and  went  into  a  house.  An  Afghan 
gave  me  half  a  melon.  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  they  didn't  feed  us  all  that  well  at 
Kunduz,  just  soup,  some  black  bread,  and 
tea— that's  it.  And  here  the  man  gave  me  a 
whole  half  a  melon. 

"I  ate,  and  then  another  Afghan  saw  me. 
He  started  yelling  something  and  I  ran.  Af- 
ghans were  chasing  me  and  I  just  kept  run- 
ning, as  long  as  I  could.  Then  they  caught 
me  and  took  me  some  place  where  there  was 


an  Afghan  who  spoke  Russian.  I  told  them 
everything.  Now  I  am  with  them." 

AN  unusual  case 

Prayer  time  came.  Zakharov  excused  him- 
self, put  down  a  prayer  rug,  and  began  to 
pray. 

Actually,  he  was  not  a  captured  prisoner 
of  war,  nor  has  he  changed  sides  and  joined 
them  in  their  fight.  He  was  found  and 
picked  up  by  the  Afghans  as  yet  another 
victim  of  the  Soviet-Afghan  war  and  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Soviet  Army.  It  was  here  that 
Zakharov  came  face  to  face,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  with  a  spiritual  world,  and  it 
happened  that  this  world  was  a  Moslem  one. 
In  our  conversations  I  was  amazed  by  Zak- 
harov's interest  in  Islam  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  Koran  (the  Afghans  managed  to  find 
a  Russian-language  translation  for  him).  It's 
a  paradox— only  after  joining  the  "enemy" 
did  this  Soviet  soldier  find  people  who  treat- 
ed him  in  a  warm,  humane  manner. 

Zakharov's  case,  of  course,  is  not  typical; 
most  captured  Soviet  soldiers  are  killed  by 
the  Afghans,  partly  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  guerrilla  warfare. 

"Did  you  know  that  a  few  Soviet  soldiers 
captured  by  the  Afghans  are  now  living  in 
Switzerland?"  I  asked. 

"In  Switzerland?  What  are  they  doing 
there?" 

I  explained  that  they  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
were  then  interned  by  a  neutral  country- 
Switzerland.  He  listened  carefully. 

"If  I  am  returned  home  they'll  put  me  in 
prison  for  a  couple  of  years,  maybe  longer."' 
he  said.  And  then  he  said,  more  to  himself 
than  to  me.,  "What's  the  point  of  going 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union?" 

"What  is  going  to  happen  to  you  here?" 

"I  am  already  a  Moslem.  I  will  live  here. 
I'll  have  a  family,  an  Afghan  wife,  kids." 

As  we  left,  Zakharov  thanked  us  for  the 
books  and  magazines  we  had  brought  him, 
turned,  and  went  back  to  the  house,  to  his 
new  life. 


Inside  Afghanistan:  War  of  Innocents 
(By  Ludmilla  Thorne) 

Three  weeks  ago.  as  I  entered  a  secret 
mujahedeen  training  camp  run  by  the  na- 
tional Islamic  Front  of  Afghanistan,  I  was 
startled  to  see  a  Soviet  helicopter  and  MiG 
precariously  hovering  in  an  azure  sky,  be- 
tween two  craggy  mountains.  But  unlike 
real  Soviet  military  craft,  which  usually 
strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Afghan 
people,  these  two  were  harmless  cardboard 
replicas  being  moved  on  pulleys. 

Young  mujahedeen  in  gray  tunics  and 
green  cotton  belts  were  firing  away  at  the 
make-believe  enemy  aircraft  with  captured 
Soviet  Dashaka  machine  guns  and  Kalash- 
nikov  rifles.  It  was  a  part  of  their  daily  rou- 
tine, along  with  running  through  bonfires 
and  sliding  under  barbed  wire. 

Their  commander.  Brigadier  Rahmatullah 
Safi,  an  energetic,  pipe-smoking  man  of  53, 
was  obviously  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  his  youthful  charges.  "I'm  trying  to  pro- 
fessionalize the  jihad,"  he  told  me,  using 
the  traditional  term  to  refer  to  the  holy  war 
that  is  now  being  waged  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  "But  I  don't  even  have  good  binocu- 
lars or  any  walkie-talkies."  he  remarked.  I 
remembered  that  in  the  U.S.,  children  use 
walkie-talkies  as  toys,  but  this  man,  who  is 
waging  a  deadly  battle  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
has  none. 

ashamed  to  be  AMERICAN 

Later,  when  I  spoke  with  other  mujahe- 
deen commanders  and  soldiers  who  had  just 


come  from  battle.  I  learned  that  Afghan  re- 
sistance fighters  lack  such  other  common 
items  as  boots,  clothes,  personal  first-aid 
kits,  tents,  antibiotics  and  mine  detectors, 
not  to  mention  surface-to-air  missiles.  In 
order  to  clear  a  mine  field,  the  mujahedeen 
send  herds  of  sheep  through  the  deadly 
area,  an  inhumane  and  expensive  way  of 
carrying  out  a  simple  military  operation. 
And  three  mujahedeen  fighters  sometimes 
must  share  one  pair  of  boots.  '•Why  doesn't 
your  government  help  us  more?"  I  often  was 
asked.  ••We  don't  need  American  men  to 
fight  our  war.  Just  give  us  weapons  and  pro- 
visions." There  was  nothing  I  could  say,  but 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  an  American. 

At  the  mujahedeen  boot  camp,  I  noticed 
one  trainee  going  through  his  paces  with 
particular  zest  and  almost  childlike  joy.  I 
came  up  to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  indeed 
barely  15  years  old,  with  peach  fuzz  on  his 
gentle  young  face.  His  name  was  Moham- 
mad. But  whenever  I  saw  him  the  next  few 
days,  I  called  him  '•mujahedeen  baby."  to 
which  he  responded  with  a  boyish  giggle.  It 
was  frightening  to  think  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he,  too,  may  be  sent  off  with  a  Kalashnikov 
rifle  to  face  the  heavily  equipped  Soviet 
military  machine. 

It  was  still  more  frightening  to  see  Afghan 
boys  who  were  even  younger  than  Moha- 
mad but  who  already  had  fallen  victim  to 
the  Kremlin's  barbaric  war.  Eight-year-old 
Najib  Khan  picked  up  what  he  thought  was 
a  small  green  bird,  but  it  was  a  Soviet-boo- 
bytrapped  toy  that  within  seconds  tore  off 
both  of  his  arms  just  below  the  elbow.  Mina- 
gol,  age  nine,  stepped  on  a  similar  "butter- 
fly"' boobytrap  and  lost  his  right  foot.  Such 
toy  explosives,  dropped  over  populated 
areas  by  Soviet  aircraft,  aim  to  terrorize  the 
Afghan  people  by  attacking  the  most  inno- 
cent, the  children. 

A  few  days  after  my  last  meeting  with  Mo- 
hammad. I  met  another  young  man,  whose 
similarly  youthful  face  was  of  a  lighter 
color.  He  was  Kolya.  a  blond,  blue-eyed  Rus- 
sian boy  of  19  who  deserted  from  the  Soviet 
army  in  Kabul  a  little  more  than  two 
months  ago  and  was  now  with  the  mujahe- 
deen. 

"I  didnt  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  dirty 
war  in  Afghanistan."'  he  told  me.  "•None  of 
the  Soviet  soldiers  wants  to  be  here  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  Union  should  pull  out  its  forces,  be- 
cause innocent  people  are  dying  on  both 
sides."  These  were  words  I  had  heard  again 
and  again,  as  I  spoke  with  more  than  a 
dozen  Soviet  POWs  in  various  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan during  my  visits  there  last  Febru- 
ary and  again  this  month. 

Prior  to  bring  sent  to  Afghanistan.  Soviet 
soldiers  are  usually  told  they  will  be  defend- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  southern  border 
against  Pakistani,  Chinese,  Iranian  or  Amer- 
ican mercenaries.  "•But  one  or  two  months 
after  I  arrived  in  Afghanistan  I  realized 
that  I  was  deceived,"  explained  Grisha  Su- 
leymanov,  a  20-year-old  sergeant  from  Dage- 
stan. ""We  didn't  see  any  Chinese  or  Ameri- 
cans." 

■■Soviet  officers  come  here  for  the 
money.""  said  Kolya,  who  was  a  private.  "In- 
stead of  receiving  their  usual  250  rubles  per 
month,  in  Afghanistan  they  earn  700  or  800 
rubles,  while  we  receive  only  nine.  And  each 
year  that  a  Soviet  officer  serves  in  Afghani- 
stan is  counted  as  three  years.'" 

Practically  all  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  I 
spoke  to  described  how  they  were  often 
beaten  and  humiliated  by  their  upperclass- 
men  and  sergeants  "for  nothing.'"  ■•You"re 
constantly  on  the  run,  polishing  their  b<X)ts. 
making  their  beds,  getting  their  food,  doing 
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Afghanistan  during  the  3V4-year  conflict, 
but  these  figures  probably  are  too  low.  The 
mujahedeen  estimate  that  anywhere  from 
20,000  to  50.000  have  been  killed.  Sasha.  21, 
who  deserted  in  July  of  this  year,  told  me 
that  he  couldn't  speak  about  all  of  Afghani- 
stan, but  that  just  during  the  past  year  that 
he  was  stationed  near  Kandahar,  3,000 
Soviet  soldiers  were  killed  and  about  three 
times  as  many  were  wounded.  "Further- 
more." he  said,  "about  one-third  of  those 
who  died  were  killed  by  the  Soviet  Union"s 
own  planes  and  helicopters.  Very  often 
when  a  Soviet  unit  finds  a  group  of  mujahe- 
deen. it  informs  its  command  of  their  loca- 
tion and  asks  for  artillery  and  air  cover.  And 
when  it  comes— pow!— they  give  It  to  their 
own  men  in  the  area."' 

Bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  Afghanistan 
are  delivered  to  parents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  sealed  zinc  coffins.  If  the  face  is  not  muti- 
lated, a  slit  is  left  in  the  coffin  so  the  family 
may  see  the  face.  Matvey  Basayev,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Kabul  airport,  said  the 
morgue  in  his  battalion  was  "never  empty. 
It  was  busy  day  and  night." 

MORAL  COURAGE  TO  DEFECT 

Many  Soviet  deserters  expressed  their  re- 
vulsion with  behavior  of  some  of  their  offi- 
cers and  fellow  soldiers  in  Afghanistan.  In 
the  words  of  Sasha  and  a  fellow  soldier, 
"Soviet  soldiers  often  go  on  combing  out' 
operations  not  to  fight,  but  to  steal  from 
the  Afghan  people.  They  go  to  get  them- 
selves some  presents,'  as  they  like  to  call 
it."  The  two  soldiers  described  with  particu- 
lar abhorrence  the  conduct  of  their  former 
company  commander.  "He  used  to  bring  13- 
and  14-year-old  Afghan  boys  to  our  post  and 
ask  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  to 
stab  them  with  a  knife.  When  the  soldier  re- 
fused, [he]  would  pierce  the  boy's  throat  in 
front  of  everybody. "  The  commander  is  said 
to  be  back  in  civilian  life  in  Moscow. 

Soviet  soldiers  who  have  had  the  moral 
courage  to  defect  from  the  Soviet  army  in 
Afghanistan  want  to  tell  their  stories  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  Western  Europe.  "Ludmilla, 
don't  leave.  Take  me  back  with  you  to 
America,"  screamed  Sergei  Meshcheryakov, 
as  I  was  about  to  leave  a  guerrilla  strong- 
hold near  Allah  Jirga.  What  could  I  say? 
But  an  important  question  remains:  Will 
Western  countries  demonstrate  as  much 
moral  courage  by  giving  asylum  to  these 
men.  or  will  they  defer,  so  as  to  not  dare  an- 
tagonize the  Soviet  bear?* 
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FEDERALISM  STUDIES 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  21,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  reauthorizing  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  <S.  1426).  In 
doing  so,  it  adopted  my  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  series  of  studies  on  feder- 
alism and  the  intergoverrunental 
system.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  stud- 
ies can  provide  the  basis  for  serious 
federalism  reforms  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  reac- 
tion in  the  States  has  been  quite  re- 
ceptive to  this  idea.  While  federalism 
appears  to  have  fallen  from  vogue  re- 
cently in  Washington,  it  continues  to 
be  a  topic  of  major  priority  to  State 
and  local  officials  across  the  Nation. 
And,  before  too  long,  federalism  will 
once  more  capture  the  imagination  of 
Washington  when  we  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  New  Federalism  is  pro- 


gressing   apace    through    the    budget 
process  while  no  one  is  looking. 

Whether  you  care  to  call  it  New  Fed- 
eralism, the  fact  is,  we  are  continuing 
to  return  responsibilities  to  State  and 
local  governments  by  budgetary  ac- 
tions aimed  at  the  deficit.  Well,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  make 
policy  on  matters  of  such  fundamental 
importance  to  the  American  system  of 
government.  The  budget  process  is  not 
designed  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
profound  policy  implications  of  our  ac- 
cumulated fiscal  actions.  Unless  new 
policy  is  created  to  accompany  less 
Federal  spending  and  revised  Federal 
tax  policy,  the  longrun  implications 
for  the  federal  system  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

None  recognizes  this  fact  better  than 
our  Governors.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received 
recently  from  Gov.  Richard  Snelling 
of  'Vermont  who  heads  the  National 
Governors"  Association's  efforts  on 
Federalism.  He  makes  the  point  that 
there  is  too  much  wrong  with  present 
intergovernmental  arrangements— in- 
equities, inflexibilities,  misdirected  en- 
ergies—to permit  them  long  to  endure. 
My  hope  is  that  through  these  studies 
and  other  similar  efforts,  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  renovate  the  system 
before  it  collapses  from  its  own  weight 
and  requires  rebuilding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Sep- 
tember   27.    1983.    letter    from    Gov. 
Richard   Snelling   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  letter  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

State  of  Vermont. 
Montpelier.  Vt..  September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dave.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
National  Governor's  Association  about  the 
federalism  study  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  your  Senate  amendment  to  the 
revenue-sharing  reauthorization  bill.  This  is 
a  far-sighted  and  much-needed  initiative, 
one  for  which  I  feel  great  appreciation  and 
extend  warm  commendation. 

This  study,  which  I  hope  very  much  will 
be  retained  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
will  at  long  last  bring  to  the  forefront  such 
great  issues  as  capacity,  need,  grant  formu- 
las, cyclical  fiscal  Impacts,  and  the  intergov- 
ernmental status  of  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. As  you  well  know,  there  are  matters  I 
have  been  pushing  hard  to  get  to  the  floor 
of  national  debate  for  study,  discussion,  and 
eventual  resolution.  There  is  too  much 
wrong  with  present  Intergovernmental  ar- 
rangements—inequities, inflexibilities,  mis- 
directed energies— to  permit  them  long  to 
endure. 

I  will  be  following  your  amendment  as 
NGA  Lead  Governor  on  Federalism,  and 
simply  want  lo  let  you  know  now  how  good  I 
feel  about  it.  I  will  help  in  whatever  ways  I 
can  to  bring  the  study  into  being  and  then 
to  guide  it  along  sensible  lines. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Snelling. 

Govemor.9 


OSCAR  HOWE.  SOUTH  DAKOTA'S 

ARTIST  LAUREATE 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakota  lost  a  gifted  artist  and 
valued  citizen  this  month  with  the 
death  of  Oscar  Howe,  a  Sioux  Indian 
who  overcame  poverty  and  illness  to 
become    a    major    figure    in    the    art 

world. 

Howe's  lifelong  ambition  was  to  pre- 
serve Indian  life  and  culture  in  his 
paintings.  To  do  so.  he  developed  a 
unique  geometric  style  that  broke  with 
traditional  Indian  art  forms.  His  vivid 
and  precedent-setting  paintings  depict- 
ed not  only  Indian  life,  but  Indian  lore 
and  religion  as  well.  His  artwork  met 
with  some  initial  controversy,  but 
Howe  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leading 
and  important  portrayer  of  American 
Indian  life.  His  works  have  been  exhib- 
ited in  major  national  and  world  gal- 
leries. 

Oscar  Howe's  life  and  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  art  world  are  summa- 
rized in  a  moving  eulogy  that  appeared 
in  the  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  daily  news- 
paper, the  Argus-LeSider.  I  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus 
Leader.  Oct.  11,  1983] 

Oscar  Howe,  1915-83-Artist's  Career. 
Paintings  Were  an  Inspiration  to  All 

Oscar  Howe,  South  Dakota's  artist  laure- 
ate and  famed  painter  of  Native  American 
Indian  scenes,  left  two  legacies  from  a  busy 

lifetime.  ,.  ,     ,    ,„ 

He  demonstrated  extraordinary  pluck  in 
achieving  his  lifetime  dream  of  becoming  an 
artist.  His  paintings  preserve  for  coming 
generations  a  remarkably  vivid  concept  of 
his  people's  life  on  the  Northern  Plains  and 
their  attachment  to  nature. 

Howe  a  full-blooded  Yanktonal  Sioux 
Indian. 'born  May  13,  1915  at  Joe  Creek, 
S  D  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation, 
persisted  as  a  youth  in  following  his  creative 
bent  despite  poverty,  illness  and  frustra- 
tions. 

He  was  almost  blinded  by  trachoma  at  age 
10  but  recovered  and  went  back  to  school. 
Fortunately,  he  wound  up  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  in  New  Mexico  where  he  took 
up  art  under  a  talented  teacher-Dorothy 
Dunn  Draper— and  completed  high  school 
at  23  This  led  to  an  assignment  to  paint  10 
large  murals  for  the  Mobrldge.  S.D..  audito- 
rium to  depict  the  history  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

After  combat  service  in  World  War  II, 
Howe  returned  home  to  South  Dakota  and 
was  graduated  from  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity where  he  once  taught. 

He  taught  at  Pierre  High  School  before 
joining  the  University  of  South  Dakota  fac- 
ulty In  1957.  He  was  professor  emeritus  of 
art  and  artist  in  residence  at  the  university 
where    he    taught   and   painted   for   many 

years.  ...  „ 

Howe's  paintings  have  won  recognition 
from  many  authorities,  among  them  John 
Anson  Warner  of  the  Univeristy  of  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  Canada.  Warner  said  last 
May:  ■■Howe"s  work  has  been  instrumental 
toward  bringing  American  Indian  art  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  modem  art 
world.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  Oscar  Howes  audacity  of  Imagina- 
tion      .  contemporary  Indian  painting  after 


World  War  II  might  have  achieved  far  less 
progress  than  it  has." 

Howe  was  an  innovator.  He  departed  from 
traditional  Indian  art  to  show  realistic  fig- 
ures in  surrealistic  poses,  using  brilliant 
colors  with  circles  and  angles  as  foreground 
and  background  for  his  figures. 

Howe  objected  strenuously  when  one  of 
his  paintings  was  rejected  from  a  competi- 
tion for  Indian  artists  In  1958  because  it 
didn't  follow  traditional  Indian  style.  He 
won  his  point  when  officials  of  the  Phil- 
brook  Art  Center  of  Tulsa,  Okla..  changed 
its  rules.  Many  other  Indian  artists  then 
began  to  experiment  with  new  styles. 

Howe's  last  five  years  of  life  were  made 
difficult  by  Parkinson's  disease,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  stop  painting.  He  died  at  age 
68  Friday  at  Vermillion,  where  his  funeral 
was  held  yesterday. 

Thanks  to  a  thoughtful  idea  by  the  Uni- 
versity Art  Galleries  and  Oscar  Howe  Art 
Center  in  Mitchell,  more  than  200,000  view- 
ers in  four  states  were  able  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  100  of  his  works  in  a  year-long  tour 
that  ended  last  June.  The  exhibit,  called 
Oscar  Howe  Retrospective,  appeared  In 
Sioux  Falls  and  several  other  South  Dakota 
cities. 

Another  appropriate  honor  which  came  to 
Howe  during  his  lifetime  was  the  Sioux 
Falls  School  Board's  action  in  naming  a  new 
elementary  school  for  him. 

Howe's  response  to  the  audience  at  the 
dedication  of  Oscar  Howe  Elementary 
School  on  Sept.  21.  1980  is  reproduced  on  a 
plaque  at  the  school.  A  picture  of  the  scroll 
appears  below.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
through  his  work  he  had  contributed  In  a 
small  way  to  better  understanding  of  two 
cultures. 

His  contribution  to  better  understanding 
was  a  great  one.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
his  artistic  talent  and  inspiring  personal  ex- 
ample of  achievement. 


Friends:  I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  person 
for  this  most  memorable  occasion.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  School  Board  members.  Superin- 
tendent John  Harris.  Principal  Dale  Erlck- 
son,  the  parents,  and  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls 
for  naming  your  new  elementary  school  the 
Oscar  Howe  School.  It  is  an  honor  I  will 
always  remember. 

I  have  taught  art  to  young  people  for 
about  thirty-five  years,  and  I  always  found 
my  students  to  be  interested  and  eager  to 
learn.  They  usually  wanted  to  stay  longer  in 
the  classroom  than  they  had  to.  They,  in 
turn,  were  an  Inspiration  to  me. 

Art  Is  one  subject  in  which  everyone  can 
participate.  You  don't  have  to  be  talented  to 
enjoy  art. 

I  am  being  honored  today  for  something 
that  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  I  hope  that  through  my  work  I 
have  contributed  in  a  small  way  for  a  better 
understanding  of  two  cultures. 
Thank  you. 

Oscar  Howe.» 
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AMERICA'S  FUTURE  IN  OUTER 

SPACE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 

it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 

America's  future  is  out  of  this  world. 

The  world's  newest,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  frontier  is  outer 
space.  Space  systems  have  potentially 
enormous  commercial  potential,  and 
critical  consequences  for  our  national 
security.  Daniel  Gour6,  an  expert  on 
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space  systems,  has  an  excellent  article 
in  the  September  issue  of  Defense  «fe 
Diplomacy  on  the  importance  of  space 
to  America's  future.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carefully. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Gourd's  article,  enti- 
tled "Launching  Space-Based  Defense 
and  Industry,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Launching  Space-Based  Defense  and 
Industry 

(By  Daniel  Gourfe) 
The  seven  millenia  of   recorded  history 
contains  only  a  handful  of  events  to  which 
historians  and  philosophers  can  point  with 
confidence,   stating:    "Here   the   course   of 
human  progress  was  irrevocably   altered." 
Such  events  have  involved  the  discovery  of 
new  lands,  the  development  of  scientific  and 
technological  breakthroughs,  and  the  for- 
mulation of  philosophic  and  social  princi- 
ples that  affect  man's  ability  to  understand, 
to  cope  and  to  alter  his  world.  While  with 
reflection,  the  point  at  which  such  revolu- 
tions occurred  can  be  accurately  identified, 
the  realization  of  the  benefits  and  conse- 
quences of  the  attainment  of  these  frontiers 
have  often  required  years,  even  centuries,  of 
exploration  and  exploitation.  The  20th  cen- 
tury    has     already     witnessed    two    such 
changes:  July  16.  1945.  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nuclear  age  with  its  uncertain 
benefits  and  potentially  catastrophic  conse- 
quences: and  Oct.  4,  1957,  brought  man  to 
the  shores  of  his  last  remaining  frontier- 
outer  space. 

The  past  quarter  century  has  been 
marked  by  only  the  barest  penetration  and 
utilization  of  this  vast  new  realm.  While 
space  "spectaculars"  such  as  Sputnik, 
marmed  orbital  flights,  the  moon  landing, 
establishment  of  Skylab  and  the  ApoUo- 
Soyuz  mission  have  captured  the  attention 
of  the  world,  the  practical  benefits  of  man 
being  in  space  have  generally  been  restrict- 
ed to  or  controlled  by  those  few  nations  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  technologies.  Even  In 
areas  in  which  many  receive  Ijeneflts.  such 
as  long-distance  communications,  the  role  of 
space  and  its  potentials  are  only  dimly  per- 
ceived by  the  millions  who  utilize  this  revo- 
lutionary capability. 

And  yet,  the  past  25  years  have  both  dem- 
onstrated the  military  and  civilian  uses  of 
space  and  created  a  base  of  human  techno- 
logical capital  that  appears  to  have  self-sus- 
taining growth  potential.  The  decisions 
have  already  been  made,  or  soon  will  be, 
that  will  expand  and  alter  fundamentally 
the  ways  in  which  space  can  be  exploited. 
The  results  of  these  changes  would  be  awe- 
some in  their  scope  an  consequences:  global 
ballistic  missile  defense,  permanent  manned 
stations  in  space,  bulk  materials  processing, 
private  space  transportation  systems  and 
direct  broadcast  communications.  In  addi- 
tion, the  relationship  between  government, 
the  private  sector  and  international  organi- 
zations with  respect  to  space  is  likely  to 
change  radically  as  space  becomes  accessible 
to  nongovernment  users. 


THE  OCEANS  OF  SPACE 

Space  has  often  been  described  In  prose 
and  poetry  with  oceanic  imagery  and  meta- 
phors. The  simile  of  space  and  open  waters 
grows  more  profound  as  science  expands  its 
search  of  the  region  above  the  atmosphere. 
Like  oceans,  there  are  currents  in  space: 
storms,    winds,    safe    harbors,    where    the 
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gravitational  fields  of  earth,  moon  and  sun 
are  equal.  4nd  even  "tides." 

Also,  spaceship  and  sailing  ship  have 
much  in  cimmon.  Both  enable  man  to  tra- 
verse the]op>en  expanses  from  shore-to- 
shore  and  require  safe  harbors  for  launch- 
ing, resupply  and  refitting.  They  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  activities  in  other 
media,  such  as  land-based  communications 
and  operate  with  unique  sets  of  customary 
and  writtei}  law. 

The  history  of  man's  exploitation  of  the 
seas  paralli  \\s  efforts  to  exploit  space.  Earli- 
est use  of  ihe  seas,  what  we  might  call  the 
galley  peri(Kl.  reflected  the  role  of  the  seas 
as  an  adjuict  to  land  activities.  The  tech- 
nology of  t  le  times  limited  open  ocean  oper- 
ations. Gal  ley  fleets  were  tied  to  the  shore- 
lines. More  jver,  galley  fleets  were  essential- 
ly troop  omveyers  in  wartime  and  not  a 
means  for  controlling  the  seas.  The  stand- 
ards for  ship  construction,  naval  artillery 
and  seamaiship  were  such  as  to  force  na- 
tions to  apply  land  combat  tactics  to  sea 
warfare. 

The  next  period,  that  of  sail,  was  marked 
by  a  drams  tic  change  in  both  the  technolo- 
gy and  utilization  of  the  seas.  Changes  in 
ship  desigil.  the  use  of  sails,  the  develop- 
ment of  iri  in  cannon  and  improved  naviga- 
tion permi;ted  extensive  open-ocean  oper- 
ations. In  I  iddition.  civilian  use  of  the  seas 
became  eqi  lal  or  greater  than  that  of  the 
state.  It  shi  »uld  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  si  lips  sailing  for  England  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  were  private  vessels. 
Indeed.  th(  concept  of  the  privateer,  exem- 
plified by  Drake's  round-the-world  feat  (in 
which  th<  crown  shared  the  profits). 
became  coi  omonplace  over  the  next  three 
centuries.  1  lassive  fleets  of  privately  owned 
vessels  be<  ame  the  mainstay  of  regional 
economies,  such  as  New  England. 

The  last  [>eriod  of  the  seas,  the  amphibi- 
ous stage.  I  eflects  not  only  the  ability  to  op- 
erate in  vrtuaUy  identical  ways  on  both 
land  and  s(  a.  but  also  the  extension  of  the 
capacity  to  remain  at  sea.  Sea-based  drilling 
platforms,  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
seabed  min  ng  are  examples  of  this.  In  addi- 
tion, milita  ry  forces  are  increasingly  config- 
ured for  c<  ntrol  of  the  land  from  the  sea. 
The  develjpment  of  a  military  service 
whose  prir  lary  function  is  landward  oper- 
ations fron  the  sea  and  the  deployment  of 
land-attack  aircraft,  ballistic  and  cruise  mis- 
siles is  evidence  of  the  growing  impact  of 
the  sea  on  I  and  warfare. 

Rather  tl  lan  a  space  being  an  adjunct  to 
activities  o  i  the  ground,  it  is  beginning  to 
take  on  a  -ange  of  independent  functions. 
Soon  extet  sive  operations  in  space,  or  be- 
tween poin  s  in  space,  may  be  possible.  Op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Space  Transportation 
Systems  (SrS),  or  the  space  shuttle,  and  of 
the  Soviet  Soyuz  and  Salyut  space  station 
are  becomiig  routine.  Yet,  they  signify  an 
ability  to  o  )erate  in  and  through  near  earth 
space  on  a  continuous  basis.  In  addition,  the 
civil  sector  in  space  appears  to  be  at  the 
point  of  ac  quiring  an  independent  position, 
free  from  I  he  controls  of  limitations  of  na- 
tional govi  imment.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  c<  ntrol  of  space  may  be  a  critical 
military  re  quirement.  as  necessary  to  na- 
tional secu  'ity  as  sea  control  has  been  over 
the  past  tw  3  centuries. 

SPA  CE  AS  A  MILITARY  THEATER 

The  Uni  ted  States,  its  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Uni  >n  are  now  critically  dependent 
on  space  I  or  the  performance  of  a  large 
numl)er  of  national  security-related  func- 
tions. Spa<e-based  sensor  systems  provide 
early  warr  ing  of  ballistic  missile  attacks. 


The  United  States  maintains  the  Defense 
Satellite  Conuuunications  System  (DSCS). 
the  Fleet  and  Air  Force  Satellite  Communi- 
cations Systems  (FLTSATCOM  and 
AFSATCOM,  respectively),  the  NATO  Com- 
munications Satellite  System  and  Satellite 
Data  System  (SOS),  all  intended  to  provide 
global  strategic  and  tactical  communica- 
tions. The  Soviet  Molniya  system  provides 
Moscow  with  a  similar  capability.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  deploy  sat- 
ellite-based sensors  for  the  purposes  of  sur- 
veillance, recoruiaissance  and  targeting. 
Such  systems  employ  a  wide  variety  of  sens- 
ing systems  including  photographic,  infra- 
red, radar  and  electromagnetic.  While  the 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  ahead  in 
high-resolution  photographic  and  image- 
sensing  systems,  the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
several  unique  systems,  in  particular  their 
Radar  and  Electronic  Oceans  Surveillance 
systems  (ROARSAT  and  EORSAT).  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  both  meteorological  and 
navigational  systems  that  provide  informa- 
tion necessary  for  accurate  strategic  target- 
ing and  for  the  operation  of  conventional 
and  naval  forces.  The  U.S.  NAVSTAR 
Global  Positioning  System,  based  on  a 
plaimed  constellation  of  24  satellites  (eight 
are  now  deployed),  will  provide  accurate 
time-of-arrival  for  position  location  any- 
where on  earth  to  within  30  meters  of  the 
target. 

Satellite  surveillance  systems  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  superpower  balance, 
the  verification  of  arms  control  agreements 
and  to  early  warning  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. In  1978,  then  President  Jimmy  Carter 
confirmed  what  was  already  common  knowl- 
edge, that  "national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication "  central  to  enforcement  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  control  agreements  depended 
heavily  on  satellite  systems.  Indeed,  these 
"spies  in  the  sky  "  have  been  essential  in 
maintaining  global  peace.  Their  ability  to 
provide  access  to  otherwise  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  world  has  provided  sufficient 
confidence  regarding  the  state  of  military 
preparedness  by  potential  adversaries  to 
permit  the  United  States,  the  USSR  and 
others  to  adjust  their  own  military  plans  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  absence  of  such  systems,  it 
is  possible  that  fears  of  "missile  gap"  would 
have  resulted  in  an  unrestrained  arms  race 
and  even  war. 

Currently,  though,  there  are  no  weapons 
in  space.  The  1967  U.S.  Outer  Space  Treaty 
bans  all  nuclear  weapons  in  space,  on  the 
moon  and  on  other  celestial  bodies.  It  does 
not.  however,  prohibit  the  passage  of  nucle- 
ar-armed missiles  through  space  (a  rather 
pointed  oversight).  Nor  does  it  prohibit  di- 
rectly the  deployment  of  ground-based  anti- 
satellite  weapons  systems  such  as  that  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  USSR  and  under  de- 
velopment by  the  United  States.  The  1972 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  prohibits  also 
the  deployment  of  antiballistic  missile 
(ABM)  systems  or  their  components  (radars, 
missiles  or  launchers)  in  space.  The  United 
Nations  has  proclaimed  space  to  be  a  "zone 
of  peace."  Nevertheless,  this  zone  is  increas- 
ingly indispensable  to  terrestrial  military 
planning  and  force  posturing.  As  such,  it  is 
potentially  an  arena  for  military  conflict. 

Space-based  systems  have  for  many  years 
served  as  a  force  multiplier,  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  more  conventional  military 
forces.  However,  it  is  the  potential  for  the 
deployment  of  active,  as  distinct  from  the 
current  passive,  systems  in  space  that  would 
produce  a  radical  change  in  the  role  of 
space  in  military  planning.  Currently,  the 


Soviet  Union  possesses  the  only  operational 
antisatellite  (ASAT)  capability.  The  Soviet 
system  consists  of  a  large,  conventionally  or 
nuclear-armed  satellite  launched  by  a  ver- 
sion of  the  SS-9  ICBM  into  a  co-orbital 
intercept  with  the  target  satellite.  The 
present  generation  Soviet  system  is  effective 
only  against  satellites  in  low-earth  orbit 
(1,000  miles),  although  use  of  a  larger  boost- 
er could  allow  the  system,  particularly  if 
armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  to  attack 
U.S.  communications  and  early  warning  sys- 
tems at  geosynchronous  orbit  (22,500  miles). 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  threat  to  its  sat- 
ellites by  an  operational  Soviet  ASAT  has 
taken  several  forms.  The  review  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  Carter  administration  resulted  in 
the  formulation  of  a  presidential  directive 
(PD)-37,  which  gave  three  objectives  for 
U.S.  space  policy:  ( 1 )  enhance  the  survivabil- 
ity of  existing  and  planned  space  systems; 
(2)  initiate  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
USSR  on  limiting  ASAT  weapons,  and  (3)  in 
the  absence  of  an  ASAT  arms  control  agree- 
ment, develop  a  U.S.  ASAT  capability. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  improve  the  survivability  of  its  sat- 
ellite systems.  It  has  announced  an  $18  bil- 
lion satellite  survivability  program.  Some 
systems,  such  as  defense  communications 
satellites,  have  "silent  spares"  already  in 
orbit,  that  can  be  utilized  to  replace  oper- 
ational systems.  Other  avenues  of  protec- 
tion include  the  development  of  a  rapid  re- 
constitution  capability,  hardening  satellites 
against  shock  or  nuclear  effects  and  en- 
hanced ability  to  maneuver  out  of  harm's 
way.  In  addition,  the  United  States  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  comprehensive  threat 
management  and  surveillance  system  to 
warn  of  attack  on  U.S.  satellites. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  create  a  countervailing  threat  to  the 
Soviet  ASAT.  The  U.S.  ASAT  system  under 
development  consists  of  a  miniature  homing 
vehicle  (MHV)  mounted  on  a  two-stage 
rocket  and  carried  on  an  F-15  or  similar  air- 
craft. Although  the  U.S.  system  could  not 
reach  the  altitudes  of  larger  Soviet  rockets. 
Its  flexible  launch  mode  would  permit  its 
use  against  low-orbit  satellites  from  virtual- 
ly any  spot  on  the  globe. 

The  early  generation  ASAT  systems  are 
but  the  forerunners  of  an  array  of  potential 
support  and  active  military  capabilities  in 
space.  Advanced  infrared  technology  and 
mosaic  array  sensors  may  provide  the  basis 
for  detection  of  both  ballistic  and  air- 
breathing  threats  from  space.  One  such 
system  currently  being  tested  under  the 
name  Teal  Ruby,  may  serve  as  the  space- 
based  sensor  component  of  a  large  area  air 
defense  capability.  Advanced  concepts  in 
ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  include  use 
of  a  mosaic  array  sensor  overlay  that,  when 
launched  into  the  path  of  an  incoming  bal- 
listic missile  attack,  discriminates  targets 
for  a  ground-based  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 

Even  more  revolutionary  is  the  prospect 
of  placing  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles, 
anitsatellite  weapons  and  even  aircraft,  in 
space.  Space  presents  some  unique  advan- 
tages for  the  placement  of  strategic  de- 
fenses. Prom  space,  a  defensive  system 
could,  in  theory,  intercept  ballistic  missUes 
while  they  were  in  the  boost  phase,  prior  to 
te  separation  of  the  warheads  from  the  mis- 
sile itself.  Attacking  ballistic  missiles  in 
their  boost  phase  would  simplify  the  defen- 
sive problem  and  create  an  advantageous 
trade-off  for  the  defender.  Space  is  also  the 
best  region  for  defending  satellites:  only  by 
co-orbiting    defensive    satellites    (D-SAT's) 
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can  the  defender  insure  global  protection 
against  hostile  ASAT's. 

A  wide  range  of  technologies  is  currently 
being  investigated  for  use  in  a  space-based 
defense.  Some  involve  the  use  of  near-term 
technology  in  the  form  of  ballistic  missiles 
armed  with  miniature  homing  vehicles, 
pellet  charges  or  even  immense  weighted 
"umbrellas,"  all  intended  to  be  launched  on 
warning  of  attack  and  designed  to  use  the 
kinetic  energy  from  direct  impact  with  the 
target  to  destroy  it.  One  proposal  receiving 
renewed  high  level  attention  is  the  High 
Frontier  concept.  This  would  use  existing 
technologies  to  deploy  a  fleet  of  satellites 
armed  with  multiple  homing  rockets.  This 
system  is  distinct  from  most  proposals  in 
that  it  combines  available  technology  with 
space-basing.  Some  reports  in  the  West  at- 
tribute a  space-based  battle  station  capabil- 
ity to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Potentially  far  more  promising,  however, 
is  the  deployment  of  directed  energy  weap- 
ons—lasers, charged-particle  beams  and  X- 
rays.  Space  is  the  perfect  medium  for  the 
use  of  such  weapons.  Additionally,  systems 
in  space  occupy  a  geographically  advanta- 
geous position  with  respect  to  the  curvature 
of  the  earth.  A  study  by  a  congressional 
committee  noted:  "The  potential  of  high- 
energy  laser  technology  for  altering  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  is  presently  unique."  Con- 
firming this  view,  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  speed  up  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  "a  constellation 
of  laser  battle  stations  in  space"  intended  to 
blunt  a  Soviet  strategic  attack.  Orbiting  in 
space,  a  directed  energy  BMD  system  could 
blunt  the  cutting  edge  of  a  Soviet  attack  as 
well  as  defend  U.S.  satellites  from  Soviet 
ASAT's. 

The  importance  of  control  of  space  (in  the 
manner  in  which  navies  of  the  past  exerted 
sea  control)  as  a  doctrinal  verity  for  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  was  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  President  Ronald  Reagan's  March 
23,  1983,  "Star  Wars"  speech.  The  revolu- 
tionary essence  of  the  president's  statement 
lay  not  with  his  suggestion  that  advance- 
ments in  ballistic  missile  defense  might 
enable  a  defender  to  repel  successfully  a 
ballistic  missile  attack,  but  in  his  affirma- 
tive of  the  necessity  "to  break  out  of  a 
future  that  relies  solely  upon  offensive  re- 
taliation for  our  security."  The  core  of  the 
president's  vision  was  expressed  rhetorical- 
ly "What  if  free  people  could  live  secure  m 
the  knowledge  that  their  security  did  not 
rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  U.S.  retalia- 
tion to  deter  a  Soviet  attack;  that  we  could 
intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles before  they  could  reach  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies?  " 

The  president's  remarks  suggested  to 
many  the  creation  of  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  in  space,  perhaps  utilizing  one 
or  more  forms  of  directed  energy.  Two  stud- 
ies commissioned  by  the  National  Security 
Council  are  currently  under  way  to  examine 
all  aspects  of  the  issue  of  enhanced  strategic 
defense.  As  the  president  noted,  the  obsta- 
cles to  implementation  of  such  a  plan  are 
enormous.  The  deployment  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  satellite  architecture  involv- 
ing dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  of  satellites  is 
a  feat  that  has  never  been  accomplished. 
Merely  procuring  and  launching  this  vast 
number  of  satellites  will  be  an  extraordinar- 
ily costly  and  complex  task.  Estimates  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  system  go  as  high  as  $300 
billion,  with  the  likely  figure  in  the  range  of 
$50  billion  to  $100  billion.  Additionally,  di- 


rected energy  weapons  require  extremely 
high  pointing  accuracy,  exact  target  track- 
ers and  very  high  power  output  to  enable 
such  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  ballistic 
missiles.  Such  technologies  are  only  in  the 
development  stage.  Currently,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment is  spending  almost  $500  million  on 
development  of  directed  energy  weapons.  If 
congressional  and  defense  enthusiasts  have 
their  way,  this  number  will  soon  climb  to 
several  billion  dollars. 

The  awesome  potential  of  these  new  of- 
fensive and  defensive  technologies  has  re- 
sulted in  a  radical  readjustment  of  military 
doctrine  and  strategy  with  respect  to  space- 
based  systems.  In  September.  1982,  the 
USAF  created  Space  Command  to  exercise 
consolidated  control  over  the  vast  array  of 
air  force  space  programs.  Space  Command 
would  be  the  logical  institution  to  control 
active  U.S.  military  space  systems.  Much  as 
the  development  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand heralded  a  fundamental  shift  in  U.S. 
strategy  and  doctrine,  so  too,  the  advent  of 
Space  Command  suggests  a  deliberate  effort 
to  coordinate  and  control  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  U.S.  operations  in  space. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  terrestrial 
military  forces  on  space-based  systems  for 
targeting,  reconnaissance,  navigation  and 
communication,  as  well  as  the  potential  de- 
ployment of  ballistic  and  air  defenses  in 
space,  underscores  the  importance  of  space 
as  an  arena  of  future  conflict  and  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  region  in  a  future 
military  conflict.  Operations  in  space  have 
and  will  continue  to  expand  and  grow  in  im- 
portance in  their  own  right.  To  insure  the 
effective  operation  of  terrestrial  forces,  to 
defend  against  hostile  attack  and  to  main- 
tain adequate  surveillance  and  reconnais- 
sance of  hostile  forces,  the  United  States,  its 
allies  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  must  have 
the  capacity  to  operate  independently  in 
space  and,  if  necessary  sweep  the  skies  of 
hostile  forces. 


SPACE-ORIENTED  COMMERCE 

Were  space  to  remain  an  area  reserved  pri- 
marily for  military  activities  and  if  only  a 
few  nations  were  able  to  play,  the  potential 
for  conflict  and  competition  might  resolve 
itself  with  relative  simplicity.  However,  the 
era  when  only  the  superpowers  were  able  to 
operate  in  space  has  ended.  State  domina- 
tion of  activities  in  space  will  also  come  to 
an  end.  The  future  of  commercial  and  civil 
activities  in  space  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly 
complex  and  competitive  as  new  players, 
governments,  international  organizations 
and  corporations  begin  their  move  into 
space.  Changes  in  the  customary  uses  of 
space  carry  with  them  a  host  of  unresolved 
questions  with  respect  to  national  sovereign- 
ty in  space,  the  legal  regime  and  protection 
of  nationals  in  space,  access  rights  and 
police  powers. 

Civil  space  systems  are  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  a  number  of  fields.  Space-based 
communications  has  demonstrated  the 
greatest  utility  and  profitability.  A  single 
communications  satellite,  while  costing  per- 
haps $60  million  to  build  and  another  $40 
million  to  launch  and  operate,  will  return 
projected  revenues  of  up  to  $700  million 
over  its  useful  lifetime.  Currently  all  reve- 
nues from  satellite-borne  communications 
exceed  $1  billion.  This  is  expected  to  rise  to 
$10  billion  by  1990.  Space  is  also  extremely 
useful  in  the  areas  of  weather  forecasting, 
remote  sensing,  global  navigation  and,  of 
course,  scientific  experimentation. 

Civil  activities  in  space  are  marked  by  an 
almost  explosive  horizontal  and  vertical 
growth  in  space-related  capabilities.  Howev- 


er, proliferation  of  space  capabilities  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  area  of  satellite 
construction.  Among  the  operators  of  satel- 
lite communications  systems  are  France. 
Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  Indonesia, 
The  European  Space  Agency  (ESA).  Intelsat 
and  the  Satellite  Communications  Organiza- 
tion (ARABSAT).  While  most  rely  heavily 
on  U.S.  technology.  ESA.  France  and  Japan 
have  Ijegan  domestic  design  and  production 
of  satellite  systems.  Increasingly,  these 
countries  are  competing  with  the  United 
States  on  frontiers  of  space  technology.  The 
planned  Spacelab.  the  International  Solar- 
Polar  Mission  and  the  Haileys  Cornel  flyby 
are  European-dominated  efforts. 

More  formidable  than  completition  in  sat- 
ellite design  and  construction  is  the  emer- 
gency of  international  and  civil  sector  com- 
petition in  space  launch  service.  First  of 
these  has  been  the  ESA/Arianspace 
"Ariane, "  able  to  lift  between  5,000  and 
6,000  pounds  of  payload  to  low-earth  orbit. 
Capitalizing  on  delays  and  cost  growth  in 
the  planned  U.S.  space  shuttle  program. 
Arianspace  has  undertaken  an  aggressive 
marketing  campaign  to  win  customers  away 
from  U.S.  launch-services.  Arianspace  has 
provided  preferential  financial  terms,  in- 
cluding partial-payment  of  launch  fees  until 
operators  can  recoup  costs  from  satellite  op- 
erations, which  NASA  has  been  unable  to 
match.  To  date,  U.S.  corporation  such  as 
Western  Union.  GTE  and  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Corp,  have  chosen  the  con- 
venience and  lower  cost  of  Ariane  over  the 
shuttle  or  the  remaining  U.S.  expendable 
rocket,  the  Delta. 

Additional  competition  is  closing  in  on 
U.S.  dominance  of  the  launch  market.  The 
Japanese  National  Space  Development 
Agency  (NASD A)  has  developed  two  launch 
vehicles  based  on  U.S.  technology  that  can 
life  medium  payloads  into  orbit.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  offered  its  Proton  satel- 
lite launch  system  as  the  vehicle  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  International  Maritime  Satel- 
lite Organization's  (Inmarsat)  second  gen- 
eration communications  satellite.  Both 
Arianspace  and  NASDA  are  believed  to  be 
developing  even  larger  launch  vehicles  to 
life  heavier  payloads  or  to  reach  geosyn- 
chronous orbit. 

National  space  organizations  are  only  one 
source  of  competition.  A  growing  number  of 
private  companies  are  seeking  entry  into  the 
launch  market.  Already  one  private  corpora- 
tion. Space  Services,  Inc..  has  successfully 
launched  a  test  booster.  Another,  Space 
Transportation  Inc..  Is  pressing  for  private 
financing  and  control  of  a  fifth  shuttle  or- 
biter.  Martin  Marietta  and  Federal  Express 
have  formed  a  joint  venture  to  market  the 
Tital  III  booster,  long  the  workhorse  of 
NASA's  launch  program,  as  the  vehicle  for 
Intelsat's  new  generation  of  communica- 
tions satellites.  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
General  Dynamics  are  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  selling  their  Delta/Centaur  sys- 
tems, respectively,  to  private  customers. 
NASA  plans  to  select  one  commercial  oper- 
ation to  use  each  of  the  expendable  systems. 
Launches  would  take  place  form  Cape  Ca- 
naveral or  Vandenberg  Air  Forde  Base. 

The  growth  in  potential  competitors  for 
both  satellites  and  launch  services  is  paral- 
leled by  a  progressive  uncertainty  and  lack 
of  direction  in  the  U.S.  space  program.  The 
failure  of  the  shuttle  to  reach  commercial 
status  with  predicted  rapidity  and  low  cost, 
the  cancellation  of  major  experimental  and 
exploration  programs  and  a  lack  of  funds 
has  placed  the  U.S.  program  in  a  temporary 
limbo.  One  specific  example  of  the  uncer- 
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U.S.  program  was  the  decision 
NASA  with  expendable  launch 
w|iich  were  to  be  phased  out  to  pri- 
when  the  shuttle   reached 
status.  Another  has  been  the 
again  effort  to  sell  U.S.  weath- 
resources  satellites  to  the 
.  The  Congressional  Office  of 
Assessment  has  warned  that  a 
workable  long-range  goals,  insuffi- 
and  poor  government-private 
might    leave    the    United 
to  foreign  competition, 
the  U.S.  space  program  to  go? 
future  for  commercial  activities 
surprisingly,  the  answers  to 
questions  are   related.  For  the 
the  objective  of  the  space 
a  permanent  orbiting  space  sta- 
expected  President  Reagan  to 
ijhis  objective  in  his  July  4,  1982, 
home  the  Space  Shuttle 
Increased    pressure    from    Con- 
scientific    community    and    the 
,  which  appears  to  be  on  the 
a  workable  manned  station  is 
an  executive  decision,  per- 
the  end  of  1983. 
repeatedly  stated  its  objective 
jermanent  space  station  by  1985. 
ev  ;nt  could  have  the  international 
pother  Sputnik  or  moon  landing, 
the  United  States,  without 
the  situation,  is  in  a  race 
Sdviet  Union. 

concept  of  a  space  station  is  to  suc- 
be  justified  not  merely  on  the 
scientific  experimentation  or  na- 
but  as  the  basis  for  the  fur- 
of  space.  Space,  due 
from  gravitational  stresses, 
(jlean  environment  and  access  to 
radiation,  is  an  ideal  environ- 
wide  range  of  speciality  industri- 
The  fields  of  materials  process- 
speciality  alloys,  growth  of 
and  crystalline  mate- 
separation  of  pharmaceuticals  ap- 
attractive.  A  recent  shut- 
experiment  designed  by  McDon- 
demonstrated  a  700-fold  im- 
in  the  ability  to  separate  biologi- 
The  costs  of  such  activities  are 
ligh:  Launch  and  recovery  costs 
amount  to  $5,000  per  pound.  How- 
r4tums  can  be  equally  staggering, 
advanced  semiconductor  mate- 
gallium  arsenide  are  worth  up 
pound.  There  are  at  least  23  bi- 
pl^rmaceuticals  virtually  impossi- 
in  quantity  on  earth  that 
Tor  nearly  $1  billion  per  pound. 
I  ree      metals      processing      can 
several  orders-of-magnitude  im- 
in  materials  purity  and  value, 
identified  nearly  100  companies 
testing  the  potential  for  com- 
act)vities  in  space.  U.S.  and  foreign 
have   already   begun    designing 
factories  expected  to  be  oper- 
^ly  as  1985. 

near-term  investment  in  space 
includes   expansion    of   existing 
communications    capabilities,    en- 
rei  lote  sensing  and  geologic  map- 
mproved   navigation.   Currently, 
satellites  operate  in  a 
narrow     band     of     frequencies 
I  he  C-band.  Because  of  dispersal 
this  requires  a  4'  separation  be- 
at geosynchronous  orbit  se- 
available  slots.  Movement  to 
Ku   and   Ka   bands  will   allow 
intfervals  between  satellites,  provide 
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additional  frequencies  and  establish  more 
open  slots.  Increased  demand  for  long-dis- 
tance communications  will  also  results  in  de- 
velopment of  larger,  multifunction  plat- 
forms with  on-board  processing  and  switch- 
ing capabilities.  An  important  function  of 
these  improved  systems  will  be  in  direct 
access  to  privately  owned  receiving  dishes. 

Also,  the  United  States  is  about  to  deploy 
the  new  bandsat.  However,  improved  remote 
sensing  may  soon  be  dominated  by  Prance 
with  its  Spot  System  and  the  Japanese  Mar- 
itime Observation  Satellite,  both  to  be 
launched  in  1985. 

The  practical  requirements  to  support 
commercial  activites  in  space  are  formida- 
ble. Consistently  available,  reliable  trans- 
portation systems,  responsive  satellite  serv- 
ing (repair,  replacement,  resupply),  reliable 
controls  over  automated  systems,  construc- 
tion techniques  and  materials  for  large  ob- 
jects in  space  and  adequate  energy  sources 
are  some  of  the  areas  that  need  further  de- 
velopment. 

A  situation  in  which  the  private  sector 
takes  an  active  role  in  space  poses  particular 
challenges  and  responsibilities  for  national 
governments,  and  particularly  their  defense 
establishments.  At  the  same  time,  the  will- 
ingness of  private  corporations  to  risk  in- 
vesting in  space-based  capabilities  will  be 
predicated  on  their  belief  that  those  invest- 
ments will  be  relatively  safe  from  legal  or 
physical  challenges.  Both  the  private  and 
governmental  sectors  will  require  close  and 
continual  interaction.  Eventually,  civil  space 
activities  could  necessitate  a  broadening  of 
govenmiental  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of 
physical  security,  safety,  licensing  and  oper- 
ating regulations  and  patent  protection. 

To  operate  efficiently,  commercial  activi- 
ties require  security.  The  nation  permitting 
civilian  activities  in  space  must  be  prepared 
to  go  into  space  to  provide  the  requisite  se- 
curity and  rule  of  law.  Thus,  expansion  of 
commercial  activities  into  new  terrain,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  was  followed  by  the  planting 
of  the  flag  and  incorporation  of  those  new 
territories  into  the  legal  and  security  struc- 
ture of  the  state.  This  marked  the  age  of 
sail:  so  too,  will  it  mark  the  coming  era  in 
space. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  bare  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  the  first 
artificial  satellite  was  placed  in  orbit:  less 
than  four  years  later,  the  first  astronaut  cir- 
cled the  earth,  and,  in  a  short  12  years,  man 
landed  on  the  moon.  To  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see 
permanent  manned  stations  in  space,  auto- 
mated factories  and  laboratories,  and  a 
space  command  operating  a  global  network 
of  antiballistic  missile  battle  stations, 
cannot  be  discounted  as  farfetched,  nor  can 
the  consequences  for  the  global  economy 
and  strategic  stability  be  overstated. 

At  issue  is  what  role  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  nations  will  play  in 
exploiting  the  unique  economic  and  military 
opportunities  provided  by  activities  in  space. 
If  the  Untied  States  is  to  meet  the  military 
challenges  posed  by  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram and  the  commercial  challenges  pre- 
sented by  western  Europe  and  Japan,  it 
must  develop  a  coherent  spsice  policy.  Such 
a  policy  should,  at  a  minimum,  establish  a 
frame-work  for  relations  between  the  civil 
sector  and  the  government,  particularly  the 
military,  identify  areas  where  national  in- 
volvement and  funding  are  required  and  de- 
velop mechanisms  for  responding  to  urgent 
operations,  legal  and  regulatory  issues.  As 
both  government  and  industries  begin  to  op- 
erate routinely  in  space,  the  prospects  for 


conflict  between  these  sectors,  as  well  as  for 
international  confrontation,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. Responding  to  the  challenge  will  re- 
quire sound  organization  and  planning  now, 
if  the  near-term  prospects  of  the  command 
of  space  are  to  be  achieved.* 


ALASKAN  OIL  EXPORTS- 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
months.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  and  particularly  the  section  that 
establishes  conditions  relating  to 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  and  the  effect 
that  would  have  on  the  Nation's 
energy  security. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  a 
series  of  grim  reminders  of  the  Na- 
tion's continuing  energy  vulnerability. 
The  latest  of  these  has  come  only  this 
week  in  the  form  of  another  threat  by 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  that  he  will  close 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  if  Iraq  uses  French-supplied 
Exocet  missiles. 

Should  the  straits  be  closed,  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  West's  daily  oil  con- 
sumption would  be  affected.  The 
impact  of  such  a  cutoff  would  be  disas- 
trous for  many  of  the  world's  recover- 
ing economies  which  are  still  reeling 
from  the  economic  shock  set  off  by 
the  Iranian  revolution  in  1978. 

That  the  United  States  remains  vul- 
nerable to  such  shocks  was  recently 
confirmed  by  two  important  reports 
that,  in  my  judgment,  have  received 
insufficient  attention. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Energy  Agency,  hy- 
pothesized only  a  partial  blockage  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  results  of  the 
exercise  should  serve  to  remind  all 
Americans  that  their  energy  problems 
are  not  over.  In  the  exercise,  oil  soared 
to  $98  a  barrel,  major  shortages  were 
created  on  the  east  coast,  and  massive 
unemployment  and  industrial  shut- 
downs swept  the  country. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  issued  its  own 
economic  impact  analysis  of  a  Persian 
Gulf  cutoff.  Its  findings  were  as  jar- 
ring as  those  of  the  DOE.  In  the  event 
of  a  cutoff,  the  CRS  reported,  oil 
prices  could  rise  as  much  as  300  per- 
cent, the  GNP  could  drop  by  as  much 
as  29  percent,  and  unemployment 
could  skyrocket  to  29  percent. 

These  are  truly  massive  impacts, 
made  all  the  more  real  by  word  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  for- 
eign oil  imports  have  begun  to  rise 
again  and  could  reach  7.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  by  1985.  almost  the  identical 
level  of  oil  imports  in  1978  on  the  eve 
of  the  Iranian  revolution. 

Upon  its  return.  Congress  will  have 
before  it  a  major  energy  decision: 
Whether  to  extend  existing  export  re- 
strictions on  Alaskan  oil  as  part  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  which   is 


expiring.  Given  current  energy  reali- 
ties now  is  not  the  time  to  relax  those 
restrictions.  Not  only  would  Alaskan 
exports  Increase  U.S.  dependence  ori 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  they  would 
reduce  the  Nation's  ability  to  respond 
to  future  oil  disruptions  such  as  those 
envisioned  by  both  the  DOE  and  the 

CRS 

As  I  said  shortly  after  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  I  Introduced  S.  1159.  which 
would  extend  the  current  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  affect- 
ing Alaskan  oil.  my  concern  Is  not  with 
some  hypothetical  massive  shortfall.  I 
am  concerned  about  small  shortfalls, 
some  5  percent  or  so.  which  have  trig- 
gered huge  price  spirals  in  the  past. 
There  Is  no  question  that  exports 
would  reduce  our  capacity  to  transport 
oil  from  West  to  East  and  would  add 
months  to  the  time  It  would  take  to 
shift  supplies  to  the  east  coast  where 
shortages  are  likely  to  be  worse. 

Three  times  in  the  last  10  years  the 
Senate  and  House  have  voted  by  large 
majorities  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  Alaskan  oU.  It  is  time  to 
do  so  again.* 

NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 
•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 


dent, recently  "A  Chorus  Lme 
became  the  longest  running  show  in 
Broadway  history.  More  than  22  mil- 
lion people  have  seen  It  during  some 
3  400  performances.  Such  a  success 
story  Is  only  small  evidence  of  Ameri- 
ca's love  for  the  theater-whether  it  is 
a  Broadway  show,  a  community  or  col- 
lege production  or  dinner  theater,  or 
the  school  play  starring  your  child  as 
spear-carrler.  For  all  who  support  arid 
create  theater.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
In  sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133.  to  designate  a  "National  Theater 

Week." 

The  theater  is  a  peculiar  and  won- 
drous institution.  While  taking  us  mto 
Its  imaginary  world,  it  makes  our  real 
world  a  little  clearer.  It  can  make  iis 
laugh  or  cry.  It  can  make  us  angry,  it 
ca  1  let  us  escape,  it  can  make  us  think. 
It  can  both  entertain  and  teach.  As  a 
creative  outlet,  theater  can  expand 
the  physical  and  mental  boundaries  of 
the  very  young,  the  old.  and  the 
handicapped.  For  the  many  amateur 
performers  It  can  be  "one  brief  shin- 
ing moment"  in  the  limelight;  for  the 
very  talented,  perseverent  and  fortu- 
nate few.  it  can  be  a  career. 

The  professional  actors  union. 
Actors'  Equity,  has  about  32.000  mem- 
bers The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
out  of  work  at  any  given  time.  You 
have  probably  run  into  them  waiting 
tables  and  answering  phones  and  driv- 
ing cabs.  The  same  can  be  said  of  their 
nonunion  counterparts.  And  that  is 
not  to  mention  the  writers,  directors, 
technicians.         designers,         choreo- 


graphers, musicians  and  so  many 
others  who  create  a  theatrical  produc- 
tion, and  whose  situation  is  as  bad  or 
worse. 

When  they  do  work,  the  hours  are 
strange  and  long  and  hard.  If  they  go 
on  tour,  it  may  be  town  after  town 
across  the  country  or  the  world,  some- 
times with  more  people  in  the  show 
than  In  the  audience.  The  amateurs 
can  also  get  all  that-but  without  the 
salary. 

Yet,  the  theater  keeps  drawing  more 
hopefuls  Into  Its  ranks.  In  "A  Chorus 
Line  "  a  show  about  performers,  the 
characters  call   it   "What   I  Did   for 
Love"— a  love  of  the  craft  of  theater, 
of  the  creating  and  performing,  of  en- 
tertaining   us.    That    dedication    has 
built  a  strong  theatrical  tradition  in 
this  Nation,  and  has  made  America 
home  to  some  of  the  great  names  of 
the    stage:    Tlennessee   Williams,    the 
Barrymores.   the   Gershwlns.   Jerome 
Robbins,    Eugene    O'Neill,    Lunt    and 
Fontanne.     Ethel     Merman.     Arthur 
Miller.    Helen    Hayes.    Neil    Simon. 
Joseph   Papp.   Rogers   and   Hammer- 
stein.    Stephen    Sondheim.    Leonard 
Bernstein,  and  on  and  on. 

Most  Americans  have  access  to  some 
form  of  theater  these  days.  A  1982 
survey  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  estimated  that  more  than 
30  million  people  had  attended  a  musi- 
cal theater  performance  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  nearly  20  million 
had  seen  a  nonmuslcal  play.  We  have 
major  theater  centers  on  both  coasts, 
with  thousands  of  local  theater  groups 
scattered  in  between,  plus  strong  re- 
gional theaters  such  as  the  Guthrie 
Theater  In  Miimeapolls. 

As  a  Mlnnesotan  I  am  privileged  to 
live  in  a  very  theatrically  inclined 
area  a  fact  I  came  to  appreciate  most 
fully  in  the  mid-1970's  as  executive 
vice  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  the  Arts.  Along  with  the 
well-known  Guthrie  Theater,  Mlnne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  has  dozens  of  theater 
groups  including  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  theater  department  and 
other  local  college  productions.  There 
are  more  than  125  theater  organiza- 
tions statewide,  contributing  inuneas- 
urably  to  Minnesota's  cultural  atmos- 
phere and  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  even  those  among  us 
who  are  not  regular  theatergoers  must 
acknowledge  the  place  of  the  Ameri- 
can theater  In  our  culture,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  world  stage.  I  hope 
that  a  National  Theater  Week  will 
help  us  further  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  theater  and  those  who 
create  it.  and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
age more  people  to  attend,  support 
and  take  part  In  this  irreplaceable  in- 
stitution.* 


SODBUSTING  IN  MONTANA:  A 
1980'S  DUST  BOWL? 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  issue  of  Montana  Out- 
doors, published  by  the  Montana  De- 
partment of  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
contains  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
seen  about  the  problem  of  sodbusting 
in  general,  and  in  Montana  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  problem  of  conversion  of  fragile 
grasslands  into  croplands  has  become 
so  serious  that  many  writers  are  begin- 
ning to  openly  discuss  the  prospects  of 
a  dust  bowl  throughout  the  West  like 
that  which  ravaged  our  land  and  im- 
poverished so  many  50  years  ago. 

The   article,   by   Ken  Walcheck.   is 
very  well  written  and  well  researched, 
and  I  think  every  Senator  should  read 
this  who  is  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem. It  mentions  S.  663.  my  bill  which 
would  put  an  end  to  Government  sub- 
sidies for  the  sodbusters.  The  bill  is 
scheduled  to  be  marked  up  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  this  week,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will   report  the 
measure  to  the  full  Senate  so  we  can 
act  on  it  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
In  the  meantime,  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  and  en- 
courage all  my  colleagues  to  read  It. 
The  article  follows: 


Sodbusting  in  Montana:  A  1980's  Dust 
Bowl? 

(By  Ken  Walcheck) 
April  18,  1981:  Angela,  Montana.  The 
warm  wind  grew  stronger  and  brisker.  Lattle 
by  little,  the  sky  was  darkened  by  chokmg 
clouds  of  billowing  dust.  The  wind  raced 
over  the  plowed  fields,  loosened  the  topsoil. 
and  lifted  the  finer  particles  into  the  air.  As 
the  day  advanced,  the  wind  increased,  rais- 
ing dirty  plumes  high  above  the  fields. 
There  was  a  biting  sting  in  the  air  and  the 
wheat  stubble  shook  violently  as  the  wind 
cried  and  whimpered  over  the  parched 
ground.  An  enormous  wall  of  dirt  blotted 
out  the  suns  dim  red  circle  and  halted  traf- 
fic on  State  Highway  22  in  the  Angela  area, 
28  miles  northwest  of  Miles  City. 

■Angela  blew  by  last  night."  was  the  first 
sentence  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Miles  City  Star  the  day  after  the  storm. 
Written  by  a  downwind  resident  of  Terry, 
the  letter  expressed  indignation  and  dismay 
over  the  loss  of  precious  topsoil  from  the 
Angela  plowout.  a  20,000-acre  chunk  of  frag- 
ile prairie  grassland  that  had  been  plowed 
in  1976  and  1977,  and  then  block  farmed. 

It  seems  to  take  a  disaster  of  this  sort  to 
make  people  realize  there's  a  problem  on 
their  doorstep.  We  should  have  learned  an 
unforgettable  lesson  from  the  "dirty  'SOs. 
but  the  human  memory  is  sometimes  woe- 
fully short.  There  are  parallels  to  what  hap- 
pened during  those  Dust  Bowl  years  and 
what  is  now  happening  in  some  parte  of  the 
country.  .       ,, 

Prom  1926  to  1931.  there  was  hardly 
enough  rain  to  settle  the  dust.  During  the 
summer  of  '31,  farmers  gazed  into  cloudless 
skies  where  a  relentless  sun  beat  down  from 
dawn  till  sunset.  Topsoil  turned  to  powder, 
and  grain  that  mustered  enough  moisture  to 
germinate  turned  to  chaff  before  it  devel- 
oped a  head.  In  the  spring  of  34  and  again 
in   35.  blast-furnace  winds  of  gale  strength 
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nology  for  labor— have  made  many  conser- 
vation practices  obsolete,  without  providing 
new  techniques  to  replace  the  old. 

Despite  what  is  known  about  the  farm 
problem,  the  plowing  of  fragile  grasslands— 
usually  in  tracts  of  several  thousand  acres— 
in  Montana  and  elsewhere  continues.  In 
Montana,  749,822  acres  of  grassland  were 
converted  to  non-irrigated  cropland  between 
1977  and  1982,  according  to  the  "Report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Revenue"  which  is 
furnished  to  the  governor  and  Legislature 
every  two  years.  Currently,  the  state  has 
about  21  million  acres  of  unplowed,  highly 
erodible  marginal  grassland.  Nobody  knows 
how  much  of  this  will  be  up  for  grabs  in  the 
future.  Also,  no  one  knows  how  many  non- 
family  corporations  are  operating  in  the 
state  or  how  much  non-irrigated  cropland 
they  control.  One  such  corporation  has  re- 
portedly plowed  out  more  than  150,000 
acres  of  rangeland  in  the  state. 

Recent  large-scale  sodbusting  of  fragile 
grasslands  in  Montana  includes  the  50,000- 
acre  Crow  Rock  plowout  (Garfield  and  Prai- 
rie counties  and  the  60,000-acre  (in 
progress)  Winnett  plowout  in  Petroleum 
County.  Although  soil  capability  classes 
(the  SCS  groups  soils  into  eight  capability 
classes,  the  risks  of  soil  damage  or  the  limi- 
tations in  use  becoming  greater  from  Class  1 
to  Class  8)  have  not  been  completely 
mapped  for  the  two  plowouts.  most  of  the 
land  is  in  Class  4  and  sizable  portions  are  in 
Classes  6  and  7,  which  the  SCS  considers  as 
having  severe  limitations  that  make  them 
unsuitable  for  cultivation.  The  majority  of 
the  state's  cropland  is  considered  Class  3— 
soil  that  is  erodible,  but  still  farmable.  Con- 
servation methods,  such  as  strip  cropping 
and  stubble  management,  must  be  used  on 
soil. 

"Soils  in  Class  4  have  severe  limitations 
that  require  intensive  management."  says 
Dennis  Loreth,  Forsyth-based  district  con- 
servationist for  the  SCS.  Loreth  is  con- 
cerned with  soil  erosion  problems  on  some 
of  the  large  block-farmed  plowouts  in  which 
the  operators  use  continuous  cropping  in- 
stead of  strip  cropping  or  other  semlarld 
conservation  practices  which  grew  out  of 
the  sad  experiences  of  the  Dust  Bowl  era. 

"One  major  wind  storm  battering  a  large 
block-farming  unit,  such  as  the  31  square- 
mile  Angela  unit,  can  remove  as  much  as  15 
tons  of  topsoll  an  acre  or  more,"  stresses 
Loreth.  The  1981  dust  storm  which  intro- 
duced this  article  attests  to  the  validity  of 
Loreth's  statement.  In  Kiowa  County.  Colo- 
rado, an  estimated  150  tons  of  soil  per  acre 
were  lost  in  one  huge  dust  storm  in  Febru- 
ary 1977. 

So  why  does  sodbusting  continue?  If  thou- 
sands of  farming  operations  are  folding 
each  year  because  of  inflation,  depressed 
markets,  high  operating  costs,  and  high  In- 
terest rates,  what  are  the  incentives  for  con- 
tinuing to  break  more  land? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  difference 
between  grassland  and  cropland  prices.  In 
the  semlarld  West,  dryland  cropland  is 
priced  at  about  double  what  the  same  land 
is  worth  with  only  grass  for  cattle.  The 
monetary  difference  is  a  major  incentive  for 
an  investor  to  increase  the  land's  value  by 
converting  it  to  cropland,  even  though  a 
continuous  cropping  system  may  produce 
marginal  (or  poorer)  yields. 

The  investor  or  corporation  buying,  plow- 
ing, and  reselling  the  land  also  takes  advan- 
tage of  U.S.  tax  laws  and  tax  shelters.  Costs 
of  breaking  and  seeding  the  land  are  tax  de- 
ductible. While  the  value  of  the  land  may 
double  just  because  It  has  grown  a  couple  of 


grain  crops,  the  increase  is  "capital  gain," 
and  only  40%  of  the  profit  is  taxable. 

Federal  subsidy  programs  also  encourage 
sodbusting.  According  to  the  July  25,  1983 
issue  of  Newsweek,  ".  .  .  govenunent  subsi- 
dies to  farmers  will  explode  to  $21  billion 
this  year.  Even  more  amazing  is  that  those 
subsidies  will  just  about  equal  the  total 
earnings  of  American  farmers  this 
year.  ..."  Some  people  believe  that  govern- 
ment price  support  programs  provide  a  big 
incentive  to  sodbusters  and  are  instrumen- 
tal in  maintaining  the  disparity  between 
grazing  and  cropland  prices  which  encour- 
age plowout. 

What  are  some  of  the  subsidy  programs 
that  encourage  plowouts?  On  Dec.  22,  1982, 
the  Great  Palls  Tribune  published  an  in- 
formative article,  "Disappearing  Topsoll 
Forming  Grim  Clouds? "  written  by  T,J. 
Gilles,  managing  editor  of  the  Record 
Stockman  of  Denver,  Gilles  listed  some  of 
the  benefits  for  which  qualified  persons  are 
eligible.  I  have  updated  and  expanded  his 
list: 

Government  price  support  programs.  To 
be  enrolled  in  a  support  program  such  as 
the  Acreage  Reduction  I>rogram  (ARP),  a 
farmer  must  have  established  a  wheat  base 
(two-year  cropping  history)  and  must  agree 
to  take  20%  of  his  grain  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. By  doing  so.  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
deficiency  and  diversion  payments.  An  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  can  collect  up  to 
$50,000  a  year  in  price  support  deficiency 
payments  from  the  Agricultural  Stabliza- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service.  Before  the 
disaster  payment  program  was  modified  two 
years  ago,  producers  could  collect  up  to 
$100,000. 

Heres  how  the  ARP  works:  For  1983,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA) 
national  target  price  for  wheat  has  been  set 
at  $4.30  per  bushel.  If  the  national  average 
price  of  wheat  (a  quoted  price  determined 
from  40  grain  elevators  in  the  country  for  a 
five-month  period)  falls  below  $4.30  a  pro- 
ducer can  be  reimbursed  up  to  a  maximum 
of  65  cents  per  bushel  in  deficiency  pay- 
ments so  the  target  price  is  still  achieved. 

Farmers  are  also  entitled  to  diversion  pay- 
ments. The  government  will  pay  $2.70  per 
bushel  per  diverted  acre  on  another  5%  of 
the  wheatbase  acreage  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Grain  that  isn't  sold  can  be  put  into  the 
"farmer-held  reserve""  with  a  commitment 
to  keep  It  there  for  three  years,  plus  the 
government  pays  26  Vj  cents  per  bushel  for 
the  storage. 

Wheat  the  farmer  doesn't  sell  can  be 
mortgaged  to  the  government  at  the  above 
market  value  level  of  the  national  loan  rate 
($3.65  per  bushel),  or  higher,  if  its  tied  up 
in  the  farmer-held  reserve. 

As  a  special  enlistment  bonus,  farmers  can 
obtain  one-half  of  their  estimated  deficien- 
cy and  diversion  payments  as  soon  as  they 
sign  up. 

Before  the  disaster  payment  program  was 
modified  two  years  ago.  producers  could  col- 
lect up  to  $100,000.  Now.  under  the  1980 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC) 
program,  the  government  normally  pays 
30%  of  the  premium  and  the  producer  the 
rest.  Once  insured,  you  are  guaranteed  a 
certain  amount  of  production  per  acre. 
Three  selections  of  coverage— 50%,  65%,  or 
75%— of  the  average  crop  yield  calculated 
for  the  farm  or  area  are  available  to  eligible 
producers.  FCIC  has  recently  tightened  its 
crop  insurance  regulations  in  several  areas, 
especially  that  of  crop  coverage  on  marginal 
lands. 


Block  farming  without  built-in  accepted 
conservation  practices  would  be  an  example 
of  poor  erosion  control  and  one  that  would 
not  qualify  for  FCIC  Insurance. 

With  such  financial  incentives,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  plowouts  are  proliferating.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  about  it? 
Slowing  down  plowouts  on  Montana  s  frag- 
ile grasslands  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways:  federal  legislation,  and  land-use  regu- 
lations  implemented   at   the  county  level. 
Let's  look  at  the  federal  scene  (as  this  maga- 
zine went  to  press)  first.  Three  separate 
House   and  Senate   bills   currently   in  the 
hopper  provide  that  farmers  breaking  up 
Class  4  land  or  worse  cannot  participate  in 
specific  federal  programs.  The  so-dubbed 
"sodbuster"  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  William 
L  Armstrong  (R-Colo.),  aimed  at  controlling 
soil  erosion,  would  prohibit  payment  of  gov- 
ernment price  supports,  crop  insurance,  dis- 
aster payments.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FmHA)  loans,  and  Farm  Storage  Facil- 
ity loans  on  crops  grown  on  newly  plowed 
fragile  lands.  The  bill.  S.  663,  would  not 
apply  to  land  already  planted  or  acreage 
plowed  before  the  day  of  enactment.  The 
measure   also   would   not   apply   to   lands 
where  erosion  is  not  a  problem  and  where 
local  conservation  districts  could  approve 
conservation    plans    whereby    exemptions 
could  be  made  for  lands  not  erosion-prcjne. 
The  House  version  of  Armstrong's  bill,  a 
carbon  copy,  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Hank 
Brown  (R-Colo.). 

Sen  Max  Baucus  (D-Mont.),  co-sponsor  of 
Sen.  Armstrong's  bill,  maintains  that  some 
congressmen  want  to  make  the  sodbusting 
proposal  retroactive  by  denying  payment  to 
farmers  breaking  up  marginal  land  in  the 
past  However,  Sen.  Baucus  points  out  such 
action  may  be  unconstitutional  and  may 
jeopardize   the  chances  of  the  legislation 

''Tep^Ron  Marlenee  (R-Mont.)  is  sponsor- 
ing a  sodbuster  bill  that  would  cut  off  price 
supports,  disaster  payments,  and  storage  fa- 
cilities for  plowing  marginal  land.  The  bin 
differs  from  the  others  in  that  sodbusters 
breaking  marginal  land  after  Jan.  1,  1983 
would  still  be  eligible  for  FmHA  loans  and 
FCIC  coverage.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
USDA  to  compensate  farmers  for  setting 
aside  erodible  land  they  are  now  farming. 

Numerous  agricultural,  conservation,  and 
environmental  groups  in  the  state  have 
gone  on  record  opposing  plowouts.  Many, 
such  as  the  Montana  Farmer's  Union  have 
passed  resolutions  deploring  the  subsidy  of 
marginal  farming  operations:  "Congress 
should  seriously  consider  curtailing  subsi- 
dies and  tax  breaks  which  encourage  absen- 
tee owners  to  engage  in  destructive  farming 
practices."   the   Farmers   Union   resolution 

"^^"^U  was  never  intended  that  the  federal 
farm  programs  assist  land  speculator,  ab- 
sentee owners,  and  foreign  investors  who  de_ 
stroy  both  the  family  farming  concept  and 
neglect  accepted  conservation  practices 
?he  resolution  continues.  The  Farmers 
union  is  right  on  target.  A  flurry  of  realistic 
legislation  will  certainly  focus  more  atten- 
tion on  the  issue.  »  „„, 
On  the  state  agency  level,  the  Department 
of  State  Lands  has  a  two-year  moratorium 
on  all  breaking  (with  minor  exceptions)  of 
state  sections.  The  moratorium  was  enacted 
because  of  concerns  over  the  national  grain 

^"suc'h  is  not  the  case  in  other  states,  Colo- 
rado for  example,  in  June  1982,  a  compre- 
hensive report,  "Pueblo  County,  Colorado, 
Fragile  Grasslands  Conversion  Study,    was 


prepared  for  the  Pueblo  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  One  section  of  the  report 
centers  on  factors  contributing  to  the  con- 
version of  fragile  grasslands  to  non-irrigated 
cropland,  including  the  value  differential  on 
state  land  assessment  practices.  In  reference 
to  state  lands,  the  report  reads:  "A  May  5, 
1982  article  in  the  Denver  Post  regarding 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners' 
action  to  permit  the  plowout  of  1,320  acres 
of  grassland  leased  from  the  state  high- 
lights this  differential.  The  state  has  been 
receiving  75  cents  per  acre  for  the  land 
leased  for  grazing,  which  generated  an 
annual  revenue  of  $990.  Upon  the  board's 
decision  to  allow  the  plowout  of  the  land, 
the  lease  fee  increased  to  $12.62  per  acre,  or 
$16  658  annually.  This  difference  could  en- 
courage the  plowout  of  land  purely  on  a 
speculative  basis." 

There  Is  also  the  controversial  issue  of  vol- 
untary versus  regulatory  programs  that  are 
debated  and  cussed  at  every  turn  when  the 
subject  of  land-use  regulations  comes  up. 
The  majority  of  the  farmers  I  have  talked 
to  seem  to  count  their  blessings  that  they 
are  not  encumbered  with  governmental  reg- 
ulations, like  those  of  other  private  sector 

Industries.  ,  .    w      1.1= 

"As  a  diversified  farmer,  I  want  to  be  able 
to  manage  my  land  the  way  I  want  to,"  said 
Jack  Delbel,  Volborg  rancher,  at  a  Montana 
Stockgrowers  Association  meeting  In  Great 
Palls  this  past  June. 

"But  at  the  same  time"  he  added,  I  don  t 
want  to  live  next  to  a  50.000-acre  block 
that's  been  broken  up  and  have  my  fences 
buried     [from     wind-eroded     soil]     every 

gnririK." 

The  Implications  are  clear.  Given  the 
option,  a  majority  of  farmers  favor  volun- 
tary programs,  except  when  someone  else  s 
negligence  is  causing  them  serious  harm.  If 
regulation  is  needed,  most  farmers  prefer 
that  it  be  administered  locally  and  as  a  last 
resort 

On  "the  other  side  of  the  fence,  Forsyth 
rancher  Bill  Gillln  has  other  thoughts  on 
regulatory  law.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Miles  City  Star.  Gillln  wrote: 

"As  soon  as  any  legislation  is  proposed, 
the  people  who  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
this  plowout  will  begin  waving  the  flag  and 
claiming  they  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
do  what  they  wish  with  their  land.  What 
they  will  ignore  are  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  do  put  limits  on  those  righU. 
One  is  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
famous  decision  stating  In  effect  that  yes, 
the  Individual  does  have  a  right  to  swing  his 
fist  but  that  right  ends  where  the  other  fel- 
lows  nose  begins.  If  my  fences  were  to  be 
blown  under,  my  stockwater  reservoirs  to  be 
silted  full,  and  my  springs  covered  with  silt 
then  I  would  think  the  other  fellow  had 
swung  his  fist  too  far.  The  other  decision  is 
of  more  recent  vintage,  but  quite  to  the 

point:  ^  ...         n,^ 

•  "What   the   government  subsidizes,   tne 
government  has  the  right  to  control.'  " 

In  the  Winnett  area,  local  residents  felt 
that  the  neighbors  "right  to  swing  his  fist 
had  gone  a  hair  too  far,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  initiate  local  land-use  regulations. 
Under  Montana  law,  conservation  districts 
can  Impose  land-use  regulations  If  approved 
by  a  public  referendum.  If  a  proposed 
county  land-use  ordinance  Is  enacted,  it 
would  be  the  first  of  its  type  In  Montana. 
Their  concern  Is  focused  on  a  farmer-specu- 
lator who  had  purchased  two  large  ranciies 
in  Petroleum  County,  totaling  more  than 
66  000  acres  of  deeded  and  leased  land.  Sod- 
busting   crews,    utilizing    13    tractors,    and 


working  around-the-clock,  had  busted  about 
22,000  acres  (at  the  time  of  this  writing) 
before  a  public  meeting  was  finally  conduct- 
ed to  discuss  the  issue.  Some  local  residents 
feared  the  plowout  would  come  back  to 
haunt  adjacent  landowners  and  others  in 
Dust  Bowl  proportions.  Their  concern  fo- 
cused on  eroded  soil  that  could  be  converted 
Into  a  liability  through  human  neglect.  A  li- 
ability in  the  sense  of  saline  seep  problems, 
wind-blown  soil,  and  Russian  thistles  bury- 
ing fences  and  borrow  ditches  and  silting  In 
reservoirs  such  as  Petrolia,  a  source  of  irri- 
gation water. 

Only  rarely  have  mandatory  land-use 
guidelines  been  passed  at  the  local  level. 
Colorado  Is  one  good  example.  High  grain 
prices  in  1973-74  brought  ouUide  investors 
to  marginal  areas  such  as  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  Cheap  rangeland  was  pur- 
chased, plowed,  and  block  farmed.  Money 
was  pocketed  during  a  couple  of  good  grow- 
ing years,  then  the  land  was  sold  when  the 
price  of  wheat  dropped.  Today,  much  of 
that  land  is  growing  Russian  thistles  or 
marginal  wheat  crops. 

Colorado  has  taken  the  approach  that  the 
plowout  Issue  Is  best  handled  at  the  local 
level  because  conditions  and  the  severity  of 
the  problem  vary  greatly  throughout  the 
state.  The  ability  of  counties  to  pass  ordi- 
nances controlling  the  plowout  of  fragile 
grasslands  Is  authorized  under  the  "Land 
Use  Control  Enabling  Act  of  1974."  Last 
year,  Weld  County  Commissioners  passed 
the  Weld  County  Fragile  Grasslands  Ordi- 
nance barring  plowouts  without  approved 
conservation  plans.  At  this  writing,  four 
other  Colorado  counties  are  drafting  similar 
ordinances. 

North  Dakota  has  taken  a  hard  line  on 
the  conversion  of  fragile  grassland  to  crop- 
land by  speculators.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Inquiry  to  North  Dakota  on  the  subject  of 
plowout  regulations.  Jeff  Weispfenning,  re- 
search analyst  for  the  states  Department  of 
Agriculture,  writes: 

"Probably  the  main  Impetus  behind  us 
was  the  line  coming  down  from  Washington 
and  USDA  urging  farmers  to  plant  "fence- 
row-to-fencerow'  to  meet  the  booming 
export  market.  .  .  .  Probably  the  main 
reason  that  we  haven't  had  outside  specula- 
tors coming  In  is  that  up  until  1981,  we  had 
the  strongest  anti-corporation  farming  law 
in  the  country.  In  effect,  corporations  were 
forbidden  from  owning  farm  land  and  that 
meant  all  corporations.  Beginning  In  1981, 
family  corporations  have  been  allowed  to 
own  farmland  and  farm.  The  law.  though,  is 
pretty  tight  in  determining  who  is  eligible 
to  own  the  land,  and  hopefully  will  continue 
to  provide  the  protection  against  outside 
speculation."  . 

After  the  poring  through  drifts  of  written 
material  in  my  search  for  information  on 
plowouts,  I  noticed  that  one  significant 
word  was  frequently  missing- wildlife.  I  sus- 
pect the  Impacts  of  plowouts  on  wildlife— 
the  nibbling  away  of  a  chunk  of  country 
here,  and  a  piece  there— have  not  really  reg- 
istered in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  And  with 
good  reason:  We  have  little  documentation 
as  to  what  the  total  picture  of  wildlife  loss  is 
on  such  altered  landscapes.  Knowing  from 
our  aerial  surveys  that  there  was  a  97%  de- 
cline in  antelope  numbers  on  the  Angela 
farm  unit  after  it  was  plowed  gives  us  only  a 
single  frame  from  a  motion  picture  film. 
One  thing  we  do  know:  The  shrinkage  of 
wildlife  habitat  from  plowouts  U  a  direct 
and  unmitigable  loss  to  wildlife. 

Good  farming  operations  have  been  an  in- 
centive to  many  wildlife  species.  No  argu- 
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but  wildlife  bankruptcy  from 
I  Jiother  matter.  Shortgrass  prai- 
w  ildlife  inhabitants  represent  the 
o    millions  of  years  of  evolution 
be  restored  overnight,  if  in  fact 
restored  at  cJl.  Ask  the  best  au- 
how  long  it  would  take  for  nature 
50.000-acre   plowout   back   to 
)ralrie:    chances    are    you    will 
no  more  than  a  shrug  of  the 
a  slow  shake  of  the  head, 
most    Montanans    feel    about 
news  media  have  done  an  ex- 
painting  a  factual  picture  of 
sodbustlng.  Editorials  such  as  a 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune  leave 
1  low  most  feel  about  the  subject: 
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Biit  it's  different  from  what  drove 
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land." 
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tand  ethic,  an  ethic  shared  by 
this  nation. 

of  land  ethic?  I  think  it  has  to 

philosophy  of  Curtis  R.  Strat- 

in  his  Audubon  (May  1977) 

an  Inquiry:" 
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;he   creatures   who    need    the 
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enough  for  us  all. 
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CASIMIR  PULASKI 


Mr.  President,  each  Oc- 

recall   the  efforts   of  a 

patriot  who  gave  his  life 

independence   of   his   native 

the  United  States.  On  this 

reminded  of  the  unselfish 

.  Casimir  Pulaski  and  his 

to  the  democratic 

American  Revolution. 

F^dolia  in  1747.  Casimir  was 

of  Count  Joseph  Pulas- 

the  early  years  of  his  mili- 

fighting  foreign  domina- 

native  Poland.  With  only 

Successes  against  larger  and 

1  iped  armies,  he  was  forced 

e;  entually  arriving  in  Paris. 

France.  Pulaski  was  put  in 


comm  itment 


san 


touch  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  in 
a  formal  letter  dated  May  29,  1777, 
was  introduced  to  General  Washing- 
ton. By  July,  Pulaski  had  made  the 
journey  from  Europe  to  America  to 
begin  service  in  this  Nation's  War  for 
Independence. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  America,  General 
Pulaski  received  a  commission  from 
the  Continental  Congress  to  become 
Commander  of  the  Horse  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  This  command  earned 
him  the  distinction  of  Father  of  the 
American  Cavalry."  After  years  of  de- 
voted service  at  such  famous  revolu- 
tionary battles  as  Brandywine.  Ger- 
mantown,  Trenton,  and  Flemington, 
he  was  sent  to  support  General  Lin- 
coln in  South  Carolina  in  1779.  While 
rushing  to  support  a  planned  attack 
on  Savannah,  he  was  shot  in  the  leg 
and  later  died  from  the  wound. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
General  F>ulaski  be  honored  and  re- 
membered by  his  Polish  brethren,  and 
all  Americans,  for  his  memory  has 
come  to  symbolize  Poland's  contribu- 
tions to  America's  history  and  culture. 
His  desire  for  freedom  and  his  unques- 
tioned loyalty  are  embodied  in  the  de- 
votion of  all  Polish-Americans  to  the 
ideals  that  make  this  country  strong 
and  in  their  respect  for  fundamental 
rights  of  all  Americans.  I  join  with 
Poles  across  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  throughout  the  Nation  in 
honoring  the  heroics  of  Gen.  Casimir 
F^ilaski.* 
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A  CONDUCIVE  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  SUPERCOMPUTERS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  guidance  of  leaders 
like  Bill  Norris,  companies  like  his 
Control  Data  Corp.  have  led  America 
across  technological  frontiers  into  the 
age  of  the  supercomputer. 

Having  played  an  integral  role  in 
America's  first  computer  revolution 
and  through  his  continuing  leadership 
in  our  assault  on  scientific  horizons 
once  thought  impassable.  Bill  is  able 
to  offer  unique  insights  about  Ameri- 
ca's technological  future. 

In  the  following  speech  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  during  a  supercomputer 
conference.  Bill  outlines  his  evidence 
that  small  independent  groups  helped 
create  the  scientific  breakthroughs 
which  fueled  past  technological 
achievement  and  that  proper  coopera- 
tion between  Government,  the  private 
sector,  and  academia  is  crucial  if  we 
are  to  obtain  further  such  technologi- 
cal advances. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  review  these  insightful  re- 
marks, which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 


(Presented    by   William    C.    Norris   to   the 
Frontiers   of   Supercomputing "    Confer- 
ence,   Los   Alamos   National   Laboratory, 

August  18,  1983) 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  participate  in  this  important  meet- 
ing. Let  me  begin  by  noting  that  we  must  in- 
crease our  efficiency  in  developing  and  ap- 
plying technology  if  this  country  is  to  re- 
verse its  steadily  eroding  position  as  the 
worlds  technological  leader.  Further,  the 
most  important  single  step  in  achieving  this 
objective  is  a  vast  increase  in  technological 
cooperation. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  topic  of  conducive  environment 
for  supercomputers  which  Dr.  Kerr  asked 
me  to  address  today. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  to  say  that  is 
new  given  the  flood  of  news  articles,  televi- 
sion programs,  papers  in  learned  journals, 
cabinet  council  discussions,  and  congression- 
al hearings  on  this  subject  in  recent 
months.  A  few  recent  headlines  will  illus- 
trate the  magnitude  of  the  concern  in  a 
broad  cross  section  of  our  national  leader- 
ship: 

Darpa  Chief  touts  U.S.  supercomputer 
project  (Computer  World,  July  11.  1983). 

U.S.  companies  need  help  in  high  tech 
fight.  Congress  told  (Washington  Times, 
June  30,  1983). 

Supercomputers— can  the  U.S.  beat 
Japan?  (Newsweek,  July  4,  1983). 

With  stakes  high,  race  is  on  for  fastest 
computer  of  all  (N.Y.  Times.  Feb.  1,  1983). 

Land  of  the  rising  5th  generation  comput- 
er (High  Technology,  June  1983). 

Speaking  of  Japan,  we  should  frequently 
be  reminded  of  the  challenge  the  United 
States  faces  with  respect  to  its  competitive 
position  in  world  high  technology  markets 
in  general  and  in  supercomputers  in  particu- 
lar. 

Our  once  strong  position  in  technology 
has  been  steadily  eroding  as  they  and  other 
countries  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
accelerate  their  development  and  applica- 
tion of  advanced  techology.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, our  foreign  competitors  have  greatly  ac- 
celerated research  and  development  expend- 
itures, have  dramatically  increased  the 
number  of  trained  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  available  to  them,  reduced  the 
cost  of  capital  for  this  key  industries,  re- 
duced needless  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
technology  development,  and  fostered 
growth  in  targeted  areas. 

Clearly,  the  greatest  progress  in  advanc- 
ing and  exploiting  technology  has  been 
made  by  Japan  in  targeted  industries  where 
the  Japanese  government  has  promoted  co- 
operation among  industry  members  at  the 
base  technology  level  as  a  key  ingredient  for 
success. 

Automobile,  steel,  shipbuiding  and  con- 
sumer electronics  were  the  principal  Japa- 
nese industries  targeted  for  development  in 
the  generation  after  World  War  II.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  Japanese  successes  in 
these  areas. 

Today,  microelectronics  and  computers 
have  replaced  them  as  the  most  highly  sub- 
sidized industries  and  the  supercomputer 
sector  has  a  particularly  high  priority 
within  their  general  thrust.  This  strategy  is 
an  ominous  threat  which  has  serious  impli- 
cations for  virtually  all  modern  industries 
because  of  the  pervasive  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing application  within  them  of  microelec- 
tronics and  computer  technology  products 


and  services.  In  other  words,  microelectron- 
ics and  computer  technology  provide  the 
critical  basis  for  competitive  advantages  in 
almost  all  other  industries.  Beyond  the 
threat  to  industry  is  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  This  country  can  ill  afford 
to  lag  in  semiconductor  and  computer  tech- 
nologies because  they  underpin  the  superi- 
ority of  most  of  our  weapons  systems. 

An  adequate  response  requires  myriad  ac- 
tions: however,  increased  technological  co- 
operation is  a  key  element— which  must  in- 
clude cooperation  among  large  companies, 
between  large  and  small  companies,  and 
among  Industry,  academia  and  government. 
I  should  also  emphasize  that  to  achieve  the 
scope  and  depth  of  cooperation  needed  will 
require  legislation  to  clarify  our  anti-trust 
laws.  Appropriate  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  there 
is  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can  become  law. 
Time  doesn't  permit  adequate  discussion  of 
this  topic  tonight,  but  just  let  me  say  it  is 
vital  to  our  topic— the  furute  of  U.S.  super- 
computers. 

But,  let  me  return  specifically  to  super- 
computers, having  been  directly  involved  in 
the  supercomputer  industry  from  its  birth, 
perhaps  I  can  provide  some  perspective  on 
the  environment  which  spawned  it,  what 
history  has  taught  us,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  and  enhance  it. 

First,  let  me  observe  that  supercomputers 
are  not  the  result  of  a  heavenly  conception. 
They  simply  cannot  be  designed,  developed, 
manufactured  and  brought  to  useful  appli- 
cation in  society  without  a  vast  underpin- 
ning of  research  and  advanced  technology. 

Technologies  that  are  vital  to  supercom- 
puters include  thermodynamics,  surface 
analysis,  mathematics,  material  science, 
device  physics,  very  large  scale  integrated 
circuits,  sophisticated  manufacturing  tech- 
nology, including  robotics,  computer  aided 
design  software— and  the  list  goes  on.  In 
other  words,  the  supercomputer  is  the 
result  of  a  vast  spectrum  of  interdisciplinary 
research  and  advanced  development  work. 
The  supercomputer,  in  turn,  is  a  vital  tool  in 
the  conduct  of  that  research  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  those  technologies.  Within  my  own 
company,  for  example,  two  Cyber  205  com- 
puters are  at  work  around  the  clock,  assist- 
ing our  design  engineers  with  the  develop- 
ment of  successor  products. 

It  follows  then,  that  any  discussion  of  a 
fertile  environment  for  supercomputers 
must  deal  in  part  with  the  more  general  re- 
quirement for  technology  development,  ap- 
plication and  leadership  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  disciplines  if  we  are  to  remain  tech- 
nological leaders  in  supercomputers. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  that  I  should 
answer  is,  "What  is  a  supercomputer?" 
Today,  I  want  to  restrict  myself  to  the  breed 
which  is  commonly  known  as  large  scale  sci- 
entific computers.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  world  of  so-called  artificial  intelli- 
gence, as  important  as  that  may  be.  Such 
•super-intelligent"  machines  will  no  doubt 
depend  on  many  of  the  same  advanced  tech- 
nologies as  supercomputers,  but  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  supercomputer  development  are 
the  ones  which  require  special  attention  at 
this  point. 

That  leaves  me  with  the  need  to  define 
the  term  "supercomputer"  in  the  context  of 
scientific  computing.  Perhaps  the  most  apt 
definition  that  I  have  heard  is  attributable 
to  Neil  Lincoln,  the  principal  architect  of 
the  Cyber  200  series  of  computers  at  Con- 
trol Data.  Neil  says  that  a  supercomputer  is 
the  world's  most  powerful  computing 
system,  but  one  whose  power  U  an  order  of 


magnitude  below  presently  defined  needs.  A 
simpler  definition  is  that  it  is  "today's  most 
powerful  computer. "  Thus,  in  their  day,  the 
Eniac,  the  Edvac,  the  Univac  1100  series,  the 
CDC  6600,  the  CDC  7600.  the  CRAY  1,  and 
the  Cyber  205  could  be  legitimately  tagged 
as  supercomputers.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
restrict  the  title  to  machines  produced  in 
quantity  once  we  got  through  the  first 
flurry  of  invention  that  occurred  in  the 
decade  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
Also,  I  believe  the  term  first  came  into  wide- 
spread use  in  the  1960's  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  6600. 

ENVIRONMENT  WHICH  GAVE  BIRTH  TO 
SUPERCOMPtTTERS 

History  shows  that  each  of  these  comput- 
ers was  designed  and  developed  by  small 
teams  of  highly  capable  technologists  usual- 
ly in  an  environment  of  high  risk  but  none 
of  them  would  have  succeeded  without  the 
underpinning  of  advanced  technology  which 
resulted  from  years  of  federal  government 
research  and  development  funding  nurtured 
in  an  environment  of  cooperation  between 
the  federal  government,  universities  and  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  rate  of 
supercomputer  innovation  has  declined 
during  the  last  decade  with  a  time  lag  of 
five  to  ten  years  behind  the  decline  of  the 
federal  government  support  of  the  base 
technologies  required  for  supercomputer  de- 
velopment, which  was  high  in  the  50s  and 
60s  but  declined  in  the  70s, 

In  the  40s  and  early  50s  the  direct  federal 
government  funding  of  supercomputer  de- 
velopment leaned  heavily  on  the  vast  reser- 
vior  of  electronic  technology  developed 
under  government  auspices  during  World 
War  II. 

In  the  late  50s  and  60s  the  pattem 
changed  to  government  supported  base 
technology  development  and  the  placing  of 
government  orders  in  advance  of  develop- 
ment by  small  companies  which  risked  their 
future  on  technical  success  with  supercom- 
puters. 

During  the  most  recent  decade  the  federal 
government's  approach  has  been  to  buy  its 
supercomputers,  at  arm's  length  from  estab- 
lished suppliers  who  take  the  full  risk  for 
their  development,  and  its  no  coincidence 
that  the  rate  of  progress  has  slowed.  Exam- 
ples of  this  three  phased  evolution  abound. 
This  "try  before  buy"  policy  is  now 
common  in  government  procurements  and 
superficially  seems  equitable  in  protecting 
government  interest.  But  it  places  too  much 
of  the  risk  for  developing  new  supercom- 
puter technology  on  the  manufacturers 
without  any  assurance  of  a  market.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  market  for  supercomputers  is 
relatively  small,  the  major  manufacturers 
are  increasingly  unable  to  justify  the  neces- 
sary Investments  to  achieve  the  best  per- 
formances in  the  time  frame  needed. 

Let's  look  now  to  a  brief  history  of  super- 
computer development  to  see  what  it  can 
teach  us.  The  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 
funded  Brainard,  Eckert,  and  Mauchly  to 
develop  Eniac  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  started  their  own  company  in 
1944.  to  design  and  market  Univac,  the  first 
commercial  electronic  computer.  Early  on, 
the  government  contracted  to  buy  three  ma- 
chines but  the  onus  was  on  Eckert  and 
Mauchly  to  achieve  specifications,  before 
payment  was  made— a  significant  change  to 
the  prior  procurement  pattem.  In  1950, 
they  sold  out  to  Remington  Rand,  which 
subsequently  merged  with  Sperry  in  1955. 
From  then  on,  while  they  continued  to  in- 
troduce improvements,  their  creative  genius 
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atrophied  in  the  environment  of  a 
company. 

After  World  War  II,  I  helped  form  Engi- 
neering Research  Associates  (ERA)  in  order 
to  retain  a  technical  resource  of  vital  na- 
tional importance  to  the  Navy,  after  the 
war.  We  had  been  developing  special  pur- 
pose electronic  systems  for  cryptology.  It 
was  suggested  that  instead  of  forming  our 
own  company,  we  should  attach  ourselves  to 
a  public  institution  such  as  a  university  or  a 
research  foundation,  but  we  felt  the  need  to 
better  control  our  destiny  by  rumiing  our 
own  company,  to  avoid  the  lethargic  and 
often  unsupportive  environment  of  a  large 
institution. 

ERA  was  formed  in  1946  and  in  August 
1947  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract  was  re- 
ceived for  the  design  of  a  general  purpose 
stored  computer,  called  Atlas,  which  was 
shipped  in  December  1950.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  ERA  had  been  part  of  a  large  institu- 
tion, that  development,  if  it  could  have  been 
completed  at  all,  would  have  taken  several 
more  years. 

After  ERA  was  acquired  by  Remington 
Rand,  the  Atlas  development  continued.  It 
produced  the  ERA  1101  and  1103  comput- 
ers, the  first  of  the  Univac  1100  series.  In 
those  days  the  government  customers  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  software  develop- 
ment. They  knew  their  problems  far  better 
than  we,  they  had  the  resources  and  they 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  soft- 
ware art  during  that  period  and  for  many 
years  after. 

The  National  Security  Agency  was  a  vital 
catalyst  to  supercomputer  development  in 
those  early  days.  A  few  of  many  computer 
firsts  at  NSA.  all  funded  under  cost  based 
contracts  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  were: 

Demon,  the  first  practical  use  of  magnetic 
drums.  Atlas  I,  the  first  parallel  electronic 
computer  with  drum  memory. 

Atlas  II,  delivered  by  ERA  in  October 
1953,  with  vastly  enhanced  input/output  ca- 
pabilities compared  to  Atlas  I  Lightning, 
high  speed  circuity  research  aimed  at  a  1000 
megacycle  computer. 

Solo,  the  first  completely  transistorized 
computer. 

All  of  these  systems  were  followed  by  com- 
mercial counterparts  or  exerted  a  major  in- 
fluence in  industry  progress. 

The  lightning  program  deserves  special 
mention  because  of  its  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  base  technology.  In  July  1956 
NSA  launched  a  series  of  research  studies 
aimed  at  a  future  1000  megacycle  computer 
with  a  budget  of  twenty-five  million  dollars 
for  a  five  year  effort.  Many  companies  and 
universities  were  involved.  Research  topics 
included: 

Magnetic  thin  films  with  access  time  of 
150  nanoseconds. 

Tunnel-Diode  logic  and  memory  subsys- 
tems operating  at  a  200  megacycle  repeti- 
tion rate. 

Further  development  of  the  Cryotron,  cul- 
minating in  a  test  vehicle  with  switching 
speeds  of  two  nanoseconds. 

The  results  of  Project  Lightning  were 
widely  communicated  in  160  published  arti- 
cles in  technical  joumals.  71  university 
theses  and  320  patent  applications.  Fall  out 
from  the  lightning  work  is  evident  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  subsequent  commercially 
developed  computers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decades  of  the  50s  and 
60s  were  a  most  fertile  time  for  the  advance- 
ment of  supercomputers.  The  environment 
was  characterized  by  enlightened  self-inter- 
est and  financial  support  from  knowledgea- 
ble government  agencies  working  with  small 
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entrepreneurial    teams   of   computer   engi- 
on  the  creation  of  a  single 
work  was  underpinned  by  a 
reservoir  of  base  technologies  derived 
^vemment  funding  in  the  na- 
universities  and  major 
and  applied  research  organi- 
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iif  portant  to  note  that  the  avail- 
capital  for  small  companies 
per^  since  World  War  II  has  been 
of  the  U.S.  economy  which  was 
the  entrepreneurial  enter- 
done  most  to  accelerate  the 
art  in  supercomputers.  Eckert 
,  ERA,  Control  Data,  and  Cray 
salient  examples. 

L$SSONS  FROM  HISTORY 

talk  about  some  lessons  from 
a  few  words  about  the  market 
Although  growth  is  ex- 
;he  next  generation,  it  is  only 
supporting   a   few   competitors 
Thus,     the     super     computer 
be  entered  with  the  hope  of  a 
return.   However,   most   compa- 
larger  markets  with  lower  risk 
potential  for  greater  returns.  Or  it 
as  an  item  of  corporate  pres- 
hope  that  the  beneficial  image 
will  provide  better  than  av- 
in  other  product  and  service 
company.  To  say  the  least,  the 
is  too  tenuous  a  proposi- 
whi^h  to  bet  our  national  survival 
competitiveness, 
reason  entry  is  attempted 
supercomputer  market.  I  have  to 
direct  government  support  is 
should  take  two  forms.  The 
p^vide  funding  for  national  labs 
to  buy  and  use  supercom- 
will  serve  to  increase  the  size  of 
so  that  more  competitors  can 
Secondly,  it  will  help  enor- 
development  of  base  technol- 
national  labs  and  universities 
tec^ology  can,  in  part,  be  the  cat- 
advances  in  supercomputers. 

available  for  national  labora- 
universities   to   buy   supercom- 
s^riously  declined  since  1970.  For 
that  time  Control  Data  has 
cyber  7600  and  cyber  176  com- 
s,  not  one  of  which  was  pro- 
university  in  this  country.  In 
have  delivered  seven  7600  sys- 
unitersities  abroad.  Two  Cyber  205 
installed   in   U.S.   universities, 
are  installed  and  a  fourth  is  on 
E  uropean    universities.    And    we 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  gaining 
rabidly  in  basic  research  and  ad- 


tech  lology. 

b<st  of  my  knowledge,  there  are 

^percomputers  installed  in  U.S. 

today— at  Colorado  State,  Min- 

;  >urdue.  Each  of  them  is  underu- 

(ther  university  researchers  are 


unable  to  take  advantage  of  their  research 
benefits  because  of  lack  of  funds.  So,  first, 
let's  increase  government  funding  for  the 
purchase  and  use  of  supercomputers  within 
the  national  laboratories  and  universities, 
particularly  the  latter. 

The  second  needed  form  of  support  is  for 
the  government  to  assume  more  of  the 
funding  risk  for  supercomputer  develop- 
ment and  the  advanced  technology  on 
which  it  relies.  Industrial  cooperative  enter- 
prises such  as  the  Microelectronics  and 
Computer  Technology  Corporation  and 
Semiconductor  Research  Corporation  can 
bear  some  of  that  advance  technology 
burden  but  not  enough  of  it. 

The  funding  risk  for  actual  supercom- 
puter development  can  be  alleviated  by  a 
conmiitment  to  purchase  quantities  of  su- 
percomputers in  advance  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

Direct  government  R&D  funding  beyond 
basic  advanced  technology  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  area  of  applications.  Learn- 
ing to  fully  use  the  power  of  new  architec- 
tures is  a  painfully  slow  process,  but  this 
could  be  much  faster  if  there  was  more  di- 
rectly sponsored  government  work  in  uni- 
versities and  laboratories  as  means  of  better 
applying  these  machines  to  important  class- 
es of  problems. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  the  product  de- 
velopment, per  se,  is  best  done  by  small  en- 
gineering teams  working  in  an  environment 
which  is  uncluttered  by  bureaucracy.  The 
small  company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
ducive environment  for  such  development. 
It  is  entrepreneurial.  It  is  dedicated.  Its  per- 
sonnel have  fortunes  to  gain  from  success 
and  bankruptcy  to  face  from  failure.  There 
is  no  better  motivation  for  hard  and  creative 
work.  The  small  company  lacks  deep  pock- 
ets and  is  therefore  forced  to  focus  on  the 
simple  direct  route  to  success.  More  subtle, 
but  nevertheless  important,  are  the  inevita- 
ble demands  for  at  least  "synergy "  if  not 
"conformity"  in  product  development 
amongst  various  development  groups  in 
large  companies.  Almost  by  definition,  de- 
velopers of  the  ultimate  possible  at  any 
given  state-of-the-art  must  be  freed  of  such 
constraints.  While  this  is  theoretically  possi- 
ble as  a  practical  matter  in  large  companies, 
it  is  difficult  to  sustain. 

Government  agencies  and  national  labora- 
tories who  place  advanced  orders  can  look 
forward  to  a  far  closer  working  relationship 
with  a  small  company  than  is  possible  with 
a  large  corporation.  That  relationship  can 
be  the  stimulus  for  more  beneficial  coopera- 
tion between  the  parties  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  chief  executive  is  in- 
evitably more  accessible— and  if  the  small 
company  gets  out  of  line,  the  government's 
kick,  if  it  chooses  to  kick,  will  be  felt  far 
more  keenly  in  a  small  company  than  in  a 
big  one. 

The  government  also,  it  seems  to  me  is 
less  vulnerable  to  the  accusation  and  fact  of 
providing  unfair  competitive  advantage  to 
the  small  company  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  same  contract  were  awarded  to  an  es- 
tablished competitor. 

There  is  also  enormous  untapped  poten- 
tial which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem  by  way  of  greatly  increased  coop- 
eration between  large  business  and  small 
business.  Studies  show  that  small  companies 
produced  twenty-four  times  more  innova- 
tions per  dollar  than  larger  ones. 

By  making  available  its  underutilized 
technology  and  by  offering  its  professional 
and  management  assistance  to  a  small  com- 
pany, a  large  company  can  realize  additional 


income  from  past  investment  and  through 
equity  investment  in  and  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  with  small  companies, 
large  companies  can  gain  more  economical 
access  to  new  products  and  markets.  Several 
years  ago  my  company  started  a  program 
for  making  equity  investments  in  small  com- 
panies and  offering  other  types  of  assist- 
ance. There  are  now  over  70  of  these  compa- 
nies, many  of  which  are  developing  products 
and  services  using  Control  Data  technology 
as  well  as  their  own.  In  some  cases.  Control 
Data  markets  the  resulting  products;  in 
some  cases,  both  of  us  do  and  in  many 
cases— especially  those  involving  specialized 
markets,  the  small  company  has  sole  mar- 
keting responsibility. 

The  potential  of  cooperation  between 
large  and  small  business,  particularly  in  the 
context  of  supercomputer  development,  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  This  opportunity 
is  not  as  readily  available  to  other  countries 
because  of  lack  of  a  well  developed  securi- 
ties market  where  equity  capital  can  be 
raised  by  small  companies.  Therefore,  we 
must  capitalize  on  it  just  as  the  Japanese 
capitalize  on  the  unique  attributes  of  their 
culture. 

THE  FUTURE 

With  the  history  and  the  lessons  from  the 
past  in  pierspective,  what,  then,  should  be 
the  future  course  of  action  for  the  United 
States?  I  believe  that  much  of  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  implicit  in  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  but  let  me  try  to  summarize  it: 
there  are  three  major  points. 

First,  cooperation  is  required  among  gov- 
ernment, universities  and  industry  in  the 
development  of  base  technologies  which  are 
vital  to  effective  supercomputer  product  de- 
velopment. The  ingredients  for  success  in 
this  respect  are  beginning  to  be  put  in  place. 

It  is  clear  that  the  federal  government,  as 
evidenced  by  initiatives  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  Department  of  Defense  is 
prepared  to  take  needed  steps  with  regard 
to  base  technologies.  On  the  industry  side. 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Corporation  (MCC),  a  consortium  of  large 
companies  in  those  industries,  has  ambi- 
tious plans  to  derive  some  of  the  needed 
base  technologies,  MCC  is  probably  the  best 
vehicle  to  provide  needed  base  technologies, 
but  it  clearly  needs  a  greater  resource  com- 
mitment if  it  is  to  fully  achieve  its  potential. 

Semiconductor  Research  Corporation 
(SRC)  is  another  important  cooperative 
effort  to  stimulate  basic  research  in  micro- 
electronics within  our  universities  and  its 
work  is  in  consonance  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  MCC. 

MCC  and  SRC  exist.  They  can  be  major 
conduits  for  government  support  of  some  of 
the  needed  base  technologies.  In  addition  to 
the  concentration  of  intellectual  and  capital 
resources  which  MCC  and  SRC  provide, 
they  are  also  very  important  vehicles  for 
the  widespread  dissemination  of  resultant 
technologies  for  greater  national  gain  and 
enhanced  competition  within  the  industry. 

The  second  point  is  the  need  for  direct 
government  support.  One  obvious  form  is 
just  increased  funding  for  national  labs  and 
universities  to  buy  and  use  supercomputers. 
But  beyond  that— and  this  is  a  crucial  dis- 
tinction from  more  recent  practice— is  for 
the  government  to  assume  more  of  the 
funding  risk  for  supercomputer  develop- 
ment. This  can  best  be  achieved  by  ad- 
vanced commitment  to  the  purchase  of  suc- 
cessfully developed  supercomputer  systems 
in  order  to  assure  the  developers  a  start  in  a 
market. 


Direct  government  support  is  also  needed 
to  bring  about  widespread  acceptance  of  ma- 
chine architectures  which  are  different 
from  traditional  scalar  machines.  The  gov- 
ernment can  and  should  do  this  by  concen- 
trating funding  in  universities  on  research 
in  applying  those  non-traditional  architec- 
tures to  major  scientific  applications. 

The  third  and  final  point  is  the  need  to 
foster  smaller  entrepreneurial  companies 
engaged  in  the  development  of  supercom- 
puters. This  is  a  responsibility  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Government  can 
clearly  help  by  the  way  in  which  it  channels 
procurement  funds.  Industry,  however,  has 
the  prime  responsibility  and  this  must  take 
the  form  of  greatly  increased  cooperation 
between  large  business  and  small  business. 
The  best  way  I  know  to  show  what  needs  to 
be  done  is  by  example,  and  that's  what  Con- 
trol Data  intends  to  do.  Since  this  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  future  of  U.S.  super- 
computers, I  have  left  its  description  until 
last. 

Tonight  for  the  first  time,  I  am  announc- 
ing that  Control  Data  is  helping  to  establish 
this  month  a  new  supercomputer  company 
whose  name  is  ETA  Systems.  Control  Data 
will  take  a  minority  position  in  ETA  and  the 
rest  will  be  held  by  its  employees  and  the 
public. 

The  business  purpose  of  ETA  Systems  is 
very  simply  to  design,  manufacture,  and 
market  the  world's  fastest  scientific  comput- 
ers. Its  initial  product  mission  will  be  to  de- 
velop a  10  glgaflop  machine  for  delivery  by 
the  end  of  1986.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ar- 
chitecture, VLSI  technology,  and  software 
that  Control  Data  has  been  developing 
under  the  project  for  successor  machines  to 
the  Cyber  205  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
enterprise.  Thus,  initially  the  technology 
will  flow  from  Control  Data  to  the  new  com- 
pany. We  will  also  provide  at  arms-length 
technical  and  management  consulting  serv- 
ices, design  services,  and  possibly  some  ad- 
ministrative services. 

This  will  allow  the  organization  to  concen- 
trate its  financial  resources  and  people  on 
development  of  the  new  product.  Control 
Data  will  also  make  a  commitment  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  initial  machines.  But 
lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  is  only  an  ini- 
tial supportive  measure.  One  of  the  major 
secondary  benefits  of  supercomputer  devel- 
opment at  Control  Data  has  been  the  flow 
of  technology  from  that  group  to  the  main 
computer  product  line.  Through  cross  li- 
censing arrangements,  we  will  continue  to 
enjoy  such  benefits.  In  fact,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly enjoy  an  increased  and  long-term 
technological  benefit  to  our  computer  prod- 
uct line.  And  so  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
this  will  be  Control  Data's  customers, 
present  and  future,  from  supercomputers  to 
the  bottom  of  the  line. 

There's  much  more  that  could  be  said,  but 
time  is  running  out  and  so  let  me  close  with 
one  last  point. 

Through  its  26  years.  Control  Data  has 
been  a  leader  and  Ein  Innovator  in  many  re- 
gards. But  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  has  been  with  regard  to  technological 
cooperation.  We  have  pursued  that  course 
long  and  vigorously— from  simple  one-on- 
one  cooperation  in  circuits  and  architec- 
ture—to undertakings  such  as  MPI  which 
became  a  billion  dollar  enterprise— to  MCC 
which  can  become  a  major  source  of  U.S. 
microelectronics  and  computer  technology. 
Because  of  these  undertakings,  not  only  has 
Control  Data  survived  and  prospered,  but 
literally  thousands  of  small  companies  have 
had  access  to  more  affordable  technology 
and  products. 


And  with  ETA  Systems,  we  are  taking  yet 
another  step— one  which  will  not  only  help 
assure  Control  Data's  future  in  supercom- 
puters but  also  help  assure  our  nation  of 
leadership  in  an  arena  of  vital  national  im- 
portance. 

Thank  you.» 


ELIMINATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  OFFSET 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill,  S.  719, 
to  eliminate  the  social  security  offset 
under  the  survivor  benefit  program 
for  spouses  of  military  retirees  who 
have  earned  a  social  security  benefit  in 
their  own  right. 

Enactment  of  S.  719  will  put  an  end 
to  a  lingering  injustice  in  the  survivor 
benefit  program  and  complete  the 
reform  of  this  program  that  Senator 
Thurmond  began  so  many  years  ago. 

The  survivor  benefit  program  is  a 
program  through  which  a  military  re- 
tiree can  guarantee  that  his  spouse 
and  children  will  continue  to  receive  a 
portion  of  his  military  retired  pay 
even  after  his  death.  The  service 
member  has  a  portion  of  his  retired 
pay  allocated  to  a  special  account 
which,  in  effect,  buys  an  "insurance" 
policy  for  his  family. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  years  the 
survivor  benefit  program  was  rendered 
all  but  worthless  to  most  military  per- 
sonnel because  of  a  provision  in  prior 
law  which  offset  the  benefits  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  could  receive  under  SBP  by 
100  percent  of  her  social  security  enti- 
tlement. 

Thanks  to  earlier  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond,  which  I 
also  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring. 
the  social  security  offset  has  been  re- 
duced to  50  percent. 

One  inequity  still  remains.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  reduce  payments  under 
SBP  for  a  surviving  spouse  because  of 
payments  she  is  receiving  from  a  social 
security  entitlement  earned  by  her 
husband,  but  most  unfair  to  penalize 
her  because  she  earned  a  social  securi- 
ty entitlement  by  working  in  her  own 
right.  S.  719  will  correct  this  lingering 
injustice.* 


IMPROVING       THE       SCIENTIFIC 
AND     TECHNOLOGICAL     LITER- 
ACY OF  AMERICA'S  YOUTH 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President, 
the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation, 
a    private,    nonprofit    entity,    whose 
chairman  of  the  board  it  has  been  my 
pleasure   to   have   been  these  past  7 
years,   conducted   its   Third   National 
Laboratory   for   the   Advancement   of 
Education  this  past  September  15.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation's National  Convention  held  at 
the  Sheraton  Washington  Hotel. 

This  1-day,  results-oriented  symposi- 
um entitled.  "Improving  the  Scientific 
and  Technological  Literacy  of  Ameri- 


ca's Youth"  centered  on  an  ambitious 
and  extensive  program,  featured  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  attracted  a 
wide  cross  section  of  participants. 

The  symposium  stressed  that  a  con- 
tinuing and  action-oriented  awareness 
among  Americans  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  opportunities  and  challenges 
confronting  our  Nation  is  crucial  to 
our  security  and  continued  economic 
vitality. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  symposium 
was  the  "Draft  Reference  Guide"  pre- 
pared by  the  Aerospace  Education 
Foimdation  with  the  held  of  a  cross 
section  of  a  variety  of  educators  from 
across  the  Nation  and  included  in  the 
symposiimi  packets  furnished  each  at- 
tendee. This  guide  cited  the  most  no- 
table studies  by  several  recent  nation- 
al task  forces  and  commissions  that  fo- 
cused a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  criticism  on  the  declining 
quality  of  America's  scientific  and 
technological  educational  programs. 
The  guide  not  only  presented  summa- 
ries of  the  problems  cited  in  the  stud- 
ies, but  more  importantly,  it  listed  pro- 
posed solutions.  Local  action  plans  and 
sample  questions  to  ask  educators, 
parents,  school  administrators,  and 
elected  officials  were  included.  The 
guide  was  used  throughout  the  sympo- 
sium and  is  designed  to  be  used  upon 
return  to  local  areas  as  a  stimulus  and 
reference  in  solving  the  problems  dis- 
cussed by  symposium  attendees. 

Another  feature  of  this  symposium 
was  that  attendees  and  guest  speakers 
visited  the  aerospace  briefings  and  dis- 
plays and  viewed  high  technology  ex- 
hibits presented  by  more  than  100 
aerospace  companies.  This  in  itself  ex- 
posed symposium  attendees  to  what 
their  school  graduates  would  be  facing 
in  the  near  future  and  provided  fur- 
ther reinforcement  regarding  the  need 
for  scientific  and  technological  liter- 
acy. 

During  this  symposium,  various 
speakers  addressed  proposed  solutions 
to  the  problems  for  National,  State 
and  local  perspectives.  Also  considered 
were  the  roles  that  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary, the  educational  community,  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  business 
and  industry  could  and  should  play  in 
meeting  America's  educational  crisis. 
Presenters  included  highly  qualified 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  education, 
industry,  government,  and  the  mili- 
tary. One  of  these  speakers,  who  gave 
the  keynote  address,  was  Dr.  Donald  J. 
Senese,  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
presentation  along  with  the  program 
of  this  unique  symposium  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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well  as  the  lack  of  students  with  knowledge 
in  the  crucial  fields  of  science  and  math  for 
our  future  scientists,  engineers,  and  comput- 
er specialists  cannot  be  hidden  for  long  as  a 
major  problem.  It  becomes  a  critical  issue  in 
industry  and  in  our  national  defense  estab- 
lishments when  deficiencies  show  up  in  the 
new  personnel  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy 
and  Marines.  Such  a  shortage  soon  becomes 
a  national  crisis  of  major  concern. 

Although  our  presently  recognized  crisis 
in  science,  math,  and  technology,  so  well 
identified  in  the  national  defense  area  by 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Verne  Orr,  has 
been  compared  to  our  situation  in  the  Sput- 
nik era  of  the  1950s,  the  situation  in  many 
ways  is  even  more  critical. 

The  recent  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education,  'A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Educa- 
tional Reform. "  served  as  a  firebell  in  the 
night  alerting  the  American  people  that  our 
educational  system  has  been  deficient  in 
meeting  our  nation's  present  needs  for 
skilled  manpower.  The  Commission  report, 
supplemented  and  supported  by  at  least  five 
other  reports  on  the  condition  of  American 
education,  reveals  that  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  the  focus  on  loading  up  the  curricu- 
lum with  "life  style  courses, "  emphasis  on 
social  promotion,  acceptance  of  grade  infla- 
tion, an  excessive  concentration  on  equity 
issues,  and  a  proclivity  for  experimental 
programs  forced  out  the  solid  academic  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  of  schools  through- 
out our  country.  We  cannot  hope  to  teach 
the  higher  complex  skills  we  need  in  a  world 
turning  more  toward  technology  unless  we 
have  done  a  good  job  of  teaching  the  basics. 
And  we  have  not  performed  well  in  teaching 
the  basics  when  many  of  our  students  are 
graduating  from  elementary  school,  second- 
ary school  and  even  college  without  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  skills  necessary  to 
function  effectively  in  society:  when  these 
same  graduates  from  our  secondary  schools 
have  only  taken  one  year  of  math  or  science 
as  required  by  many  of  our  states:  and  when 
the  courses  offered  by  some  of  our  schools 
have  become  so  devoid  of  content  that  they 
are  virtually  worthless  from  an  academic 
standpoint.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  many 
schools  have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
educating  individuals  to  their  full  mental 
capacity  while  developing  versatile  individ- 
uals who  can  enter  our  work  force  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  nation  keeping  it  a  strong 
competitor  in  the  international  arena. 

The  National  Commission  noted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  steady  decline  In  science  achievement 
scores  of  seventeen  year  olds  as  measured 
by  national  assessments  of  science  in  1969, 
1973  and  1977: 

College  Board  achievement  scores  have  re- 
vealed steady  declines  in  subjects  like  phys- 
ics: 

Remedial  math  courses  in  4  year  colleges 
between  1975  and  1980  increased  by  72  per- 
cent and  now  constitute  one-quarter  of  all 
mathematics  courses  taught  in  those  insti- 
tutions: 

The  steady  decline  in  the  College  Boards 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  from  1963 
to  1980  revealed  average  mathematics  scores 
dropped  by  nearly  40  points: 

International  comparisons  of  student 
achievement  completed  a  decade  ago  reveal 
that  on  19  academic  tests  American  stu- 
dents never  scored  first  or  second,  and  when 
compared  with  industrialized  nations,  were 
last  seven  times: 

And  finally,  average  achievement  scores 
on   most  standardized  tests   is  now   lower 


than    26    years    ago    when    Sputnik    was 
launched. 

One  important  fact  we  have  learned  from 
the  relatively  carefree  era  of  the  Sputnik- 
period  has  been  the  following:  the  United 
States,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  eco- 
nomic growth  of  national  defense,  has  to 
outpace  its  competitors  in  foreign  trade 
which  is  a  growing  portion  of  our  economy. 
In  order  to  do  so  skilled  manpower  is  critical 
to  economic  growth  and  national  defense  in 
the  years  before  us. 

Prior  to  1965,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
American-made  goods  were  traded  interna- 
tionally; by  1980,  more  than  70%  of  all 
goods  produced  in  the  U.S.  were  actively 
competing  with  foreign-made  goods. 

Twenty  years  ago,  only  2.3%  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  was  absorbed  by  imports:  last 
year,  5.9%.  But  in  selected  areas  the  figures 
were  much  higher.  In  1981  America  was  im- 
porting almost  26%  of  its  cars,  25%  of  its 
steel,  60%  of  its  televisions,  radios,  tape  re- 
corders and  phonographs,  and  53%  of  its  nu- 
merically controlled  machine  tools.  And  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  imports  from  develop- 
ing nations  increased  almost  tenfold  from 
$3.6  billion  to  $30  billion  (in  constant  dol- 
lars). 

For  the  first  time,  America  is  a  part  of  a 
world  economy. 

Our  economy  is  not  being  affected  by  im- 
ports from  Western  industrial  nations  alone. 
Steel  and  apparel  start  their  travel  to  these 
shores  from  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  You 
may  wonder,  what  has  caused  their  develop- 
ment? 

The  answer  I  think  is  straightforward.  A 
growing  system  of  private  and  public  banks 
and  monetary  institutions  has  created  an 
international  financial  market  that  makes 
investment  capital  available  to  developing, 
developed  and  advanced  industrial  nations 
alike. 

The  technology  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  standardized  products  by  batch  or 
continuous-flow  procesises  is  available  for 
purchase  on  the  open  market.  This  produc- 
tion technology  can  typically  be  operated  by 
relatively  low-skilled  labor. 

The  result,  which  we  are  experiencing,  is 
that  producers  in  foreign  nations,  with  an 
advantage  in  either  the  price  of  natural  re- 
sources that  are  an  input  to  the  production 
process  or  the  price  of  the  low-skilled  labor 
required  to  operate  the  process,  are  able  to 
undersell  us  in  our  home  market. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  does  not  lie  in 
assembling  foreign  cars  in  the  U.S.  Through 
this  process,  firms  of  foreign  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  Germany  use  high-priced,  high 
skilled  labor  at  home  to  produce  such  com- 
ponents as  the  engine,  electronic  ignition, 
hi-fi  stereo  radio  and  radial  tires,  while 
paying  lower  wages  to  American  workers  for 
the  lower-skilled  labor  needed  for  final  as- 
sembly of  the  vehicle. 

What  I  think  we  should  prefer  is  an  econ- 
omy that  uses  highly  skilled  and  therefore 
high-priced  and  suitably  educated  labor  to 
produce  products  such  as  satellite  communi- 
cation systems,  specialty  steels  and  special 
financial  services,  and  sell  these  overseas. 
We  can  do  so  while  importing  lower  value- 
added  standardized  products  and  services 
that  can  be  produced  by  low-skilled,  low- 
priced  labor  abroad. 

Of  course,  a  high  value-added  economy 
will  include  a  large  high-tech  component, 
with  the  additional  educational  requirement 
of  its  skilled  manpower  for  scientific  and 
technological  competence. 

A  growing,  high  value-added  economy 
that  emphasizes  high-skilled  labor  with  sci- 


entific and  technological  competence  also 
better  prepares  the  nation  militarily  for  its 
defense. 

In  one  of  its  most  perceptive  passages  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  noted: 

"History  is  not  kind  to  idlers.  The  time  is 
long  past  when  America's  destiny  was  as- 
sured simply  by  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  inexhaustible  human  enthusi- 
asm, and  by  our  relative  isolation  from  the 
malignant  problems  of  older  civilizations. 
The  world  is  indeed  one  global  village- 
America's  position  in  the  world  may  once 
have  been  reasonably  secured  with  only  a 
few  exceptionally  well-trained  men  and 
women.  It  is  no  longer." 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  the 
first  president  in  twenty-five  years  to  put 
education  back  on  the  national  agenda.  In  a 
national  opinion  poll  taken  in  June  of  this 
year  by  the  Gallup  organization,  education 
was  considered  the  number  two  issue  for  the 
1984  election  after  the  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment. Other  polls  have  shown  a  growing 
concern  about  education  and  support  from 
the  American  people  for  tougher  academic 
standards.  The  September  issue  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  magazine  contains  results  of  a 
Gallup  poll  revealing  that  most  Americans 
agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commisssion  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. Three-quarters  of  those  polled  favored 
promoting  children  from  grade  to  grade 
only  if  they  can  pass  tests.  Poll  respondents 
also  favored  more  homework  for  students  as 
well  as  a  greater  emphasis  on  math.  English, 
science,  U.S.  history  and  government. 

However,  money  alone  or  new,  intrusive 
federal  programs  with  specific  and  excessive 
regulations  are  not  the  answer  to  our  educa- 
tion problem.  Although  money  will  be 
needed  for  some  reforms,  we  must  not  auto- 
matically assume  an  influx  of  money  will 
work  wonders  or  if  we  throw  money  at  the 
problem,  some  of  it  will  find  good  ground 
and  bring  positive  change.  We  must  not  just 
do  more:  we  need  to  do  things  differently. 
While  the  objectives  may  be  good  and  desir- 
able, federal  efforts  over  the  preceding 
years  to  promote  busing  in  the  name  of 
equity,  enforce  some  unrealistic  sex  equity 
rules  focusing  on  student  dress  codes,  and 
compel  a  certain  teaching  method  for  Eng- 
lish-deficient children  have  distracted  us 
from  focusing  on  the  real  aim  of  education: 
the  intellectual  betterment  of  the  student. 
Attempts  to  elevate  "choice"  for  students  as 
a  right  between  academic  and  non-academic 
courses  and  attempts  to  substitute  "behav- 
ior modification "  or  "values  clarification" 
for  intellectual  development  deter  us  from 
following  the  steady  highway  of  educational 
improvement.  It  is  in  setting  the  broad 
guidelines,  providing  the  directional  signals, 
that  the  federal  government  can  play  a 
leadership  role.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  can  use  their  positions 
as  "bully  pulpits"  to  focus  on  what  should 
be  the  essentials  of  a  strong  American  edu- 
cational system. 

The  President  highlighted  the  seriousness 
of  our  math  and  science  shortage  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  by  proposing  an 
education  Initiative  to  encourage  an  upgrad- 
ing of  math  and  science  instruction  through 
a  program  of  block  grants  to  the  States. 
And  in  his  commencement  address  at  Seton 
Hall  University  in  May  of  this  year,  the 
President  stated  that  there  is  "much  the 
federal  government  can  do  to  help  set  a  na- 
tional agenda  for  excellence  in  education,  a 
commitment  to  quality  that  can  open  up 
new  opportunities  and  new  horizons  to  our 
young  people. "  And  the  President  promised 


in  the  weeks  ahead,  he  would  be  addressing 
the  specifics  of  that  issue.  We  may  need  to 
wait  for  President  Reagan's  State  of  the 
Union  message  and  the  presentation  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1985  budget  for  highlighting 
specific  areas  of  focus  for  action  by  the  na- 
tional government  to  improve  education. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  areas  along 
the  line  of  this  topic— what  is  going  on  in 
Congress  and  what  we  are  doing  internally 
in  the  Education  Department  focusing  on 
the  problem  of  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal illiteracy  of  America's  youth.  We  all  re- 
alize that  the  problem  has  been  long  in  the 
making  and  it  will  be  long  in  resolving. 

The  President  signed  into  law.  Public  Law 
98-45  on  July  12,  1983.  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Appropriations  for  FY  84.  This 
measure  contained  over  $1.3  billion  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  There  is  $75 
million  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  designated  for  educational  activities. 
This  act  specifies  $34  million  of  that  $75 
million  will  be  used  for  merit  based  instruc- 
tional material  development,  evaluation, 
and  demonstration  activities.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislative  report  of  the  bill 
there  is  indication  that  approximately  $20 
million  will  support  1500  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  undergraduates  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  education  in  the  sciences. 
Although  the  bill  does  not  contain  specific 
instructions  for  approximately  another  $20 
million,  these  funds  can  be  used  for  a  varie- 
ty of  activities  including  research,  high 
technology  applications,  dissemination  and 
public  awareness  activities.  We  will  have  a 
better  indication  of  the  specifics  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  FY  1984  plan 
when  the  NSF  Director  releases  this  plan  in 
a  few  weeks  (after  October  1st). 

Congress  has  not  acted  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies  bill 
which  contains  funds  for  the  U.S.  Education 
Department.  It  appears  that  possibly  Con- 
gress won't  act  on  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest and  the  U.S.  Education  Department 
will  operate  under  a  Continuing  Resolution 
which  essentially  would  keep  the  budget  for 
the  Education  Department  at  approximate- 
ly $15  billion.  It  is  in  the  President's  budget 
request  what  we  find  his  request  for  $50 
million  to  present  a  program  for  relieving 
the  math  and  science  teacher  shortage. 

There  is  a  math  and  science  bill  which  has 
been  the  focus  of  attention  this  session  in 
each  house  of  Congress  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  The  House  bill,  H.R.  1310,  is  au- 
thorized for  a  total  of  $430  million:  the 
Senate  bill  S.  1285  is  authorized  at  $425  mil- 
lion. The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
its  bill  on  March  2:  the  Senate  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee  on  May  16  and 
final  action  is  expected  sometime  in  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
any  legislation  enacted  this  year  would  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  provisions  of  these 
bills.  I  am  unaware  of  any  explicit  message 
from  the  President  that  he  will  either  sign 
or  veto  a  bill  at  the  $400  million  plus  level.  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  make  a  final  decision 
until  he  sees  the  form  of  the  final  legisla- 
tion which  clears  the  Congress. 

The  House  bill  is  entitled  the  "Emergency 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Act." 
The  bill's  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  education  in  math,  science,  and  critical 
foreign  languages;  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and  scien- 
tific personnel;  and  to  provide  for  cost-shar- 
ing with  the  private  sector  in  training  such 
personnel. 


The  bill  contains  two  titles:  "Htle  I,  "The 
Emergency  Math  and  Science  Education 
and  Jobs  Act "  and  Title  II,  "The  National 
Engineering  Science  Personnel  and  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1983."  Provisions  of  Title  I, 
authorized  for  two  years,  include:  a  $250 
million  ED  program  of  formula  block  grants 
to  States  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  math  and 
science  education,  a  $20  million  ED  program 
of  teaching  incentive  scholarships  for  up  to 
5,000  persons  in  FY  1984:  and  $50  million 
for  a  variety  of  ED  and  NSF  postsecondary 
activities  including  teacher  grants,  summer 
institutes,  research,  and  program  improve- 
ment grants  for  a  total  of  $50  million  in  FY 
1984.  Title  II.  authorized  at  $100  million  in 
FTf  1984,  provides  annual  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  five  years  for 
a  matching  program  to  promote  and  develop 
the  quality  of  the  nation's  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  personnel. 

The  Senate  bill  is  entitled  the  "Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act."  Similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  House  bill,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  instruction  In  math,  science, 
computer  learning,  and  foreign  languages 
and  to  increase  the  access  to  such  instruc- 
tion to  all  students,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  the  economic  security 
of  the  U.S.  The  bill  has  four  titles:  Title  I 
provides  $45  million  in  FY  1984  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  teacher  insti- 
tutes, improvement  of  instructional  pro- 
grams and  materials  in  math  and  science, 
excellence  awards  for  teachers,  and  merit 
scholarships:  Title  II,  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Education  Department,  provides  $315 
million  for  block  grants  to  States  and  local 
education  officials  to  improve  the  skills  of 
teachers  and  instruction  in  math,  science, 
computer  learning,  and  foreign  languages 
and  reserves  $35  million  for  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Fund  to  be  used  to  support 
programs  of  national  significance,  including 
research  and  evaluation  activities:  Title  III 
provides  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  $30  million  to  form  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  for  special  projects  in 
math  and  science  education:  and  finally. 
Title  IV  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
awards  for  teaching  and  excellence  in  math 
and  science  to  100  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. 

The  legislative  process  is  never  a  simple 
one.  There  may  be  some  changes  in  the 
Senate  bill  by  amendments  when  it  comes 
up  for  debate.  If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  conference  commit- 
tee to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills,  specifically  a  focus  on  governance, 
the  partnership  program,  and  funding 
levels.  Even  after  a  final  bill  is  acted  on  by 
both  Houses  and  the  President,  it  still  must 
be  meshed  with  the  appropriations  process 
which  is  proceeding  on  a  separate  track. 

However,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
not  been  content  to  wait  until  Congressional 
action  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Acting 
within  current  programs  and  with  discre- 
tionary funds.  Secretary  Bell  has  been 
working  to  focus  current  programs  in  the 
department  on  this  problem.  I  can  only  cite 
a  few  examples. 

Through  the  Secretary's  Discretionary 
Fund,  the  U.S.  Education  Department  will 
be  awarding  $1.6  million  dollars  to  approxi- 
mately ten  schools  in  the  country  which  are 
using  one  or  more  forms  of  technologies  to 
advance  and  enhance  learning.  These 
schools  will  be  outstanding  models  for 
schools  systems  throughout  the  country  on 
how  to  use  instructional  technology  to  do  a 
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e,  the  Office  of  Educatonal  Re- 
Improvement,  hosted  a  confer- 
IJovember  in  Pittsburgh  of  forty 
Lhe  fields  of  technology,  learning 
math    and   science   and   other 
experts  focused  on  what  re- 
fill need  in  future  years  to  make 
of  technology  in  teaching  sci- 
readlng  and  writing.  We  intend 
this  report  widely  when  it  be- 
allable  this  year.  I  believe  it  will 
impact  on  school  officials 
business  and  industry  leaders, 
members  and  parents  to  give  a 
m  the  critical  questions  we  must 
,0  use  technology  effectively  in 

learning  areas, 
the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
competing  for  a  Center  for 
which   will   assist   research   in 
and     through     our     National 
Education  Statistics  we  are  fosus- 
exploring  now  many  comput- 
in  our  schools,  what  courses  stu- 
taking,  and  how  student  courses 
fi;ation  of  teachers  measure  up  to 
identified  by  the  National  Corn- 
Excellence  in  Education. 

Department,  through  our 
Libraries  and  Educational  Im- 
has  three  contracts  focusing  on 
use  of  technology  in  writing, 
science.  And  we  are  using  educa- 
te promote  scientific  knowl- 
such  Education  Department 
the'Voyage  of  the  Mimi."  "3-2- 
and  "Spaces."  a  television  series 
the  relationship  between  the 
real  world  of  science  and  rela- 
Science  education, 
national.  State  and  local  levels 
idle  observers  as  we  become 
impending  crisis  for  our  future 
role  as  a  nation.  We  are  not  com- 
merely  allies  but  adversaries 
c4mmitted  to  using  technology  and 
in     the     economic    sphere     to 
totalitarianism  and  an  ideology 
s  human  liberty.  The  position  of 
States  as  an  economic  leader 
in  hand  with  its  role  as  a  leader 
World. 

at  the  national  level  can  assist 
areas  of  need,  we  at  the  na- 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  nor 
have  all  the  power  to  bring  about 
leadership  of   the   President, 
of  Education,  and  the  mem- 
National    Commission    has 
f^rth  a  tremendous  response  from 
Through  a  series  of  fonmis. 
the  voice  of  America  coming 
peeking  means  to  improve  the  edu- 
of  our  country.  As  the  Na- 
report  pointed  out,  the 
be  done  locally  but  we  can  still 
national  leadership  to  highlight 
and  aid  in  achieving  specific 
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jritics  continue  to  undermine  the 
our  Stete  and  local  educators, 
special  interest  groups,  and  pro- 


pose excessive  funding  for  programs  unre- 
lated to  educational  excellence.  We  shall 
continue  to  focus  a  glaring  light  of  excel- 
lence and  quality  on  our  school  system. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  rei>ort  on  the  "Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act,"  it  noted  that 
education  can  succeed  nationally  only  when 
responsibility  for  education  is  broadly  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  effort  to  stem  the  de- 
cline of  mathematics  and  science  education, 
a  deterioration  it  noted  that  "threatens  ev- 
erything we  have  achieved  and  hope  to 
achieve  as  a  nation,"  must  come  from  all 
levels  of  society— families,  towns,  states, 
public  and  private  schools  and  the  federal 
government. 

This  type  of  conference  focusing  on  how 
to  improve  the  scientific  and  technological 
literacy  of  Americans  youth  can  play  a  crit- 
ical role  in  helping  us  to  reverse  the  tide. 

Some  people  may  think  we  can  survive 
this  crisis  with  trusting  in  luck.  We  need 
more  than  luck.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  successful  businessman  who  was 
asked  if  he  attributed  his  great  success  to 
luck.  And  he  replied  "Yea  in  a  way.  I  find 
the  harder  I  work,  the  luckier  I  get." 

It  will  take  hard  work  and  it  will  take  opti- 
mism. People  today  are  seriously  discussing 
the  ideas  contained  in  Alvin  Toffler's  "The 
Third  Wave"  and  John  Naisbitts  "Mega- 
trends": we  see  books  like  Thomas  J.  Peters 
and  Robert  H.  Waterman's  "In  Search  of 
Excellence"  and  Kenneth  Blanchard  and 
Spencer  Johnson's  "The  One-Minute  Man- 
ager," books  focusing  on  self-improvement 
and  excellence,  on  the  best  sellers  list. 

However,  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that 
we  heard  talk  of  the  enduring  energy  crisis, 
the  malaise  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President,  which 
spread  an  aura  of  pessimism  as  it  talked  of 
worldwide  disasters  in  climate,  population, 
and  resources.  We  are.  I  believe,  retreating 
away  from  this  pessimism. 

This  past  July.  America  lost  one  of  its 
minds  and  geniuses  of  this  century  with  the 
death  of  Herman  Kahn.  a  person  of  compas- 
sion and  realism.  He  helped  to  lead  the 
counterattack  against  the  purveyors  of  pes- 
simism. In  his  last  book  "The  Coming 
Boom."  Herman  Kahn  with  his  usual  in- 
sight and  foresight  had  this  to  say: 

"Low  morale  and  anti-growth  ideologies 
affect  technology  as  much  as  they  did  other 
areas.  The  counter  culture  movement  seems 
to  have  peaked,  however,  resulting  in  a  no- 
ticeable return  to  math  and  science  (as  well 
as  an  apparent  increase  in  SAT  scores)  in 
the  high  schools.  .  .  .  But  most  important  is 
that  the  emergence  of  high  technology 
promises  to  bring  back  a  sense  of  excite- 
ment, achievement,  and  progress  which 
even  astronauts  and  outer  space  can  no 
longer  elicit."  (p.  66) 

We  cannot  afford  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical illiteracy.  We  shall  conquer  this  our 
latest  crisis.  Thank  you. 

Symposium  Agenda:  "Improving  the  Scien- 
tific AND  Technological  Literacy  of 
America's  Yodth" 

8:00-9:00  a.m.:  Continental  Breakfast. 
9:00-9:05     a.m.:     Welcome,      Russell     E. 
Dougherty,    Gen.,    USAF   (Ret),   Executive 
Director.  AFA. 

9:05-9:10  a.m.:  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Dr. 
Don  C.  Garrison,  President,  Aerospace  Edu- 
cation Foundation,  President,  Tri-County 
Technical  College. 

9:10-9:35  a.m.:  "The  National  Role  "  (Key- 
note Address),  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese.  Assist- 


ant Secretary,  Office  of  Education.  Re- 
search and  Improvement. 

9:35-9:50  a.m.:  "The  State's  Role",  Regent 
Emlyn  I.  Griffith,  The  Board  of  Regents, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

9:50-10:00  a.m.:  Break. 

10:00-10:20  a.m.:  "The  Local  Community's 
Role",  Mrs.  Yvonne  W.  Larsen.  Vice  Chair. 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. 

10:20-10:40  a.m.:  "The  Education  Associa- 
tion's Role".  Dr.  Helen  D.  Wise.  Executive 
Director.  Delaware  State,  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

10:40-11:00  a.m.:  Question  and  Answer 
Session. 

11:15-12:15  p.m.:  Participate  in  aerospace 
briefings  and  view  the  exhibits  (Exhibit 
Halls). 

12:30-1:00  p.m.:  Reception  (Washington 
Room). 

1:00-2:45  p.m.:  Luncheon  (Washington 
Room).  Luncheon  Speakers:  Mr.  Norman  R. 
Augustine,  President,  Martin  Marietta 
Denver  Aerospace.  Dr.  Leon  M.  Lessinger. 
Superintendent.  Beverly  Hills  Unified 
School  District.  The  Honorable  Verne  Orr, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

3:00-3:20  p.m.:  "Congress'  Role",  Congress- 
man Don  Puqua,  Chairman,  Science  and 
Technology  Committee. 

3:20-3:40  p.m.:  "The  Military's  Role",  Lt. 
Gen.  John  S.  Pustay.  President,  National 
Defense  University. 

3:40-3:50  p.m.:  Break. 

3:50-4:10  p.m.:  "Junior  and  Community 
Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes'  Role". 
Dr.  Nolen  M.  Ellison,  President,  Cuyahoga 
Community  College. 

4:10-4:30  p.m.:  '"Colleges  and  Universities' 
Role ",  Dr.  John  B.  Slaughter.  Chancellor, 
University  of  Maryland. 

4:30-4:50  p.m.:  "Business  and  Industry's 
Role",  Mr.  William  C.  Missimer,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President.  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Group. 

4:50-5:00  p.m.:  Summation.  Dr.  Don  C. 
Garrison. 

5:00-5:30  p.m.:  Question  and  Answer  Ses- 
sion. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt  thought  it  best  to  resign.  I 
know  there  was  a  big  clamor  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Most  of  that  clamor  came 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  that  has  very  little  association 
or  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  to  those  of  us  in  the  West,  I 
think  most  of  us— not  all  of  us,  but 
most  of  us— looked  upon  Jim  Watt  as  a 
Secretary  who  understood  our  prob- 
lems and  probably  had  done  more 
about  them  than  had  any  other  man. 

I  know  people  would  say,  "But  there 
are  750  million  acres  that  he  wants  to 
give  away."  That  is  not  true.  What  Mr. 
Watt  wanted  to  do  was  make  it  possi- 
ble to  explore  some  of  this  land  to  find 
out  if  there  might  be  some  minerals  or 
other  natural  resources  there  that  we 
do  not  have. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
realize  it,  be  we  do  not  produce  any 
cobalt.  We  do  not  produce  any  magne- 


sium. Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  materi- 
als that  we  have  to  have  to  build  our 
weapons  of  war  and  our  surgical  in- 
struments and  so  forth  come  from 
other  countries.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  these  other  countries  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  was  behind  Mr.  Watt  in  his 
effort  to  encourage  further  explora- 
tion of  the  more  than  750  million 
acres  that  we  westerners  live  on.  To 
give  you  a  little  better  idea  of  what  it 
is  like  to  live  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment, about  27  percent  of  my 
State  is  occupied  by  Indian  reserva- 
tion. We  have  five  national  parks  and 
about  four  national  monuments.  So  we 
have  no  control  over  70  percent  of  our 
land.  I  think  Nevada  goes  up  as  high 
as  86  percent  and  Idaho  about  the 
same,  where  many  Eastern  States 
have  no  contact  at  all  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  new  man 
that  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  is  a  man  I  have  known  for 
some  time.  I  have  known  his  family.  I 
have  heard  the  question  asked:  what 
qualifications  does  he  have?  Well.  Mr. 
President,  speaking  as  a  westerner.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  individual  one 
person  in  this  country  that  has  a 
speaking  acquaintanceship  with  every 
problem  and  every  facet  of  every  prob- 
lem that  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  this  man 
is  a  fourth  generation  of  cattle  people 
in  California  and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
much  better  way  to  understand  the 
problems  of  land  and  water,  the  use  of 
land  and  water,  which  is  their  biggest 
interest,  than  running  a  cattle  outfit. 
Mr.  President. 

So  I  will  back  Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it 
was  a  good  choice.  And  although  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  noise  made  about  him. 
that  noise  will  come  from  people 
whose  only  association  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  might  be  an 
occasional  visit  to  a  national  park  and 
with  that,  knowledge  of  what  the  Inte- 
rior Department  does  ends. 

I  wish  more  Americans  would  go 
visit  their  national  parks  and  I  wish 
when  they  were  out  there  they  would 
keep  them  clean.  But  we  learn  to  live 
with  all  types. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


seeking    recognition.    I    know    of    no 
reason  to  extend  that  time. 

Since  there  is  an  order  entered  that 
no  action  can  be  taken  today  on  the 
State  authorization,  none  can  be  taken 
today.  None  will  be  taken  today  on  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  holiday  bill. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader  I 
think  it  is  advisable  to  abbreviate  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  allocated 
to  the  two  leaders  be  reduced  to  5  min- 

litres  6£LCh 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  remaining  after  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  as  abbreviated  has  ex- 
pired or  been  yielded  back,  be  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  rountine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  MIDDAY  RECESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Tuesday.  When  this  order  was 
drafted  it  was  done  so  with  the  full  an- 
ticipation I  believe  of  the  usual  Tues- 
day recess  from  the  hours  of  12  noon 
to  2  p.m.,  which  is  provided  for  in 
order  to  allow  Senators  to  attend  cau- 
cuses off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired.  I  see  no  Senators 


minutes  equally  divided  on  that 
motion.  A  vote  is  expected  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  that  motion  very  early,  at 
9:20  a.m.  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  expect- 
ed to  remain  on  that  measure  then  as 
long  as  necessary  during  the  day  on 
Tuesday  as  well  as  Wednesday,  and 
the  order  previously  entered  provides 
that  a  vote  shall  occur  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, October  19,  1983.  I  fully  expect 
that  that  schedule  will  be  adhered  to. 
Mr.    President.    I    wish   to   make    a 
futher  armouncement  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,   after  the  disposition  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bill,  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  my  staff  on  clearances  for  other 
measures.  In  addition  to  the  State  au- 
thorization bill,  there  are  conference 
reports  perhaps  and   another  appro- 
priation bill  that  are  here  and  avail- 
able. These  are  matters  of  first  priori- 
ty. And  I  urge  Senators  to  consider 
that  the  State  authorization  bill  and 
then  the  State-Justice  appropriations 
bill  are  subjects  that  may  be  taken  up 
this  week  as  well  as  conference  reports 
as  they  become  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  have  a 
further  armouncement  on  these  sub- 
jects during  the  day  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
remind  Senators  and  those  who  may 
be  listening  in  their  offices  or  their 
staffs  that  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
convene  very  early  at  8:45  a.m..  that  at 
9  a.m.  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3706,  which  is  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bill,  under  the 
order  entered  prior  to  the  Columbus 
Day  recess. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  order.  Mr.  Helms  will  be 
recognized  to  make  a  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  time  limitation  of  20 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  is  coming  in  at  8:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow, I  think  it  might  be  wise  on 
this  Monday  to  recess  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  8:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:44  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  October  18,  1983,  at  8:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  October  7. 
1983,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  7,  1983: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  expiring  July  13,  1984.  vice 
David  B.  Satterfield.  III. 

Claude  Galbreath  Swafford.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  a  term  expiring  July  13,  1984. 
vice  Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Valois,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  expiring  July  13.  1984.  vice 
Willian  F.  Harvey. 

William  Clark  Durant,  III.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
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ing  July  13 
signed. 

Robert 
a  member 
Legal  Sen 
ing  July 
Jr..  term 

Michael  I 
member  of 
Legal 

ing  July  13 
tarelli.  term 

Executi\ie 
the 

11.  1983, 
of  the 


1986.  vice  Frank  J.  Donatelli.  re- 


Pxjancis  Kane,  of  California,  to  be 

the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 

1986,  vice  Milton  M.  Masson, 


13 
expired. 

Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
1986,  vice  Donald  Eugene  San- 
expired, 
nominations  received   by 
of  the  Senate  October 
i^der  authority  of  the  order 
of  October  7,  1983: 


Servi(  es 


Secret  ary 


Sen  ite 


Robert    1 
member  of 

of   ministerfcounselor 
Secretary  o[ 
resigned. 

William 
meml)er  of 
of  career 
traordinary 
United 
vak  Socialis . 

Prank  V 


Jepartment  of  State 

Lamb,   of   Georgia,    a   career 

he  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 

to   be   an   Assistant 

State,  vice  Thomas  M.  Tracy, 


II. 


States 


Luers,   of   Illinois,    a   career 

he  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 

r^inister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 

and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 

of  America  to  the  Czechoslo- 

Republic. 

Ortiz,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico,   a 

member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 

minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 

Extra  ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

States  of  America  to  Argentina. 


career 
ice,  class  of 
sador 

the  United 
ArRiCAti 


Development  Foundation 
T.  M.  Alekander.  Sr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of   he  board  of  directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Devel  jpment  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  (  "lew  position) 

1  5EPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

David  A.  Zegeer.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  As- 
sistant Seci  etary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health,  vice  Ford  Barney  Ford. 
Depai  TMENT  I 


Ralph 
Urban  Mas; 
vice  Arthur 

COMMODir  ' 

Susan 
chairman 
ing 

signed. 
Harry S 

Robert 
member  of 
Harry  S 
for  a  term 
Richard  A. 

The 
nent 

ance  with 
10,  United 


la  m  . 


Eale' 


Gei  ardo. 


Abel.  Will 

Abercromble 

Abersold, 

Acock.  Joh 

Acosta, 

Adam, 

Adams 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Aigner. 

Aitkenheac 

Akins, 


,  Star  ley 
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OF  Transportation 

Leslie  Stanley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 

Transportation  Administrator, 

E.  Teele.  Jr..  resigned. 

Futures  Trading  Commission 

M4redith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be 

the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 

Commiision,  vice  Philip  F.  Johnson,  re- 


TliuMAN  Scholarship  Foundation 
Michael  Isaac,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
the   board   of   trustees   of   the 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
■xpiring  December  10.  1987.  vice 
■Cing,  term  expired, 
folio  jving-named  officers  for  perma- 
promqtion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
appropriate  provisions  of  title 
States  Code,  section  624: 

In  the  Army 
lo  be  lieutenant  colonel 


A..  439-68-4075 
,  Charles  C,  249-56-1302 

W..  529-46-7602 
H..  Jr..  434-58-6980 
580-94-9635 
Charles  P..  520-46-1110 
Jr..  409-76-4167 
Christopher  R..  067-36-0608 
Dai  liel  E..  453-82-5510 
Reil  E..  517-52-3051 


Rol  lert 
Rol  lert 
Roi  lald 
Sar  luel 
Phi  Hip 


A..  553-62-4348 

S..  047-34-1061 

K..  408-80-0741 

B.,  418-66-2157 

E..  573-54-6700 

Edward  A.,  473-58-5679 

E.,  282-40-8080 


Albertazzi,  Robert  J.,  559-60-3910 
Alden,  John  B.,  018-34-9808 
Alexander,  Daniel  E..  332-36-8565 
Allard,  John  W.,  506-58-5603 
Allbee,  David  C.  528-72-1974 
Allen.  Claude  W.,  228-66-3847 
Allen,  Darrel  G.,  247-72-8152 
Allen,  Douglas  L..  Jr.,  422-60-5161 
Allen,  Fredrick  A..  529-54-3236 
Allen.  James  D..  244-68-6686 
Alsabrook,  Wheeler  H.,  Jr..  421-56-2179 
Alvarado,  Michael  J.,  555-58-1022 
Alvarez,  Jose  M..  Jr.,  142-42-4557 
Anastasio.  Michael  A..  040-36-8194 
Anckaitis.  Robert  G.,  201-34-4842 
Anderson,  James  P.,  498-46-4390 
Anderson,  Monte  R.,  531-48-0380 
Anderson,  Terry  R.,  325-40-6718 
Anderson,  Walter  S.,  039-26-5901 
Andrew,  Gary  P.,  237-74-1183 
Andrews,  Archie  D..  Jr.,  458-72-3477 
Andrews,  Zalph  H..  Jr.,  237-64-8791 
Androff,  David  K..  267-82-2740 
Ankley,  William  J.,  248-90-8598 
Anshus,  Richard  C,  474-50-9630 
Anthony,  Jeffrey  D.,  226-66-1512 
Antonitis,  John  E..  Ill,  175-36-4780 
Applehans,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  353-40-1252 
Appling,  Linward.  252-64-4115 
Arbuckle,  Joseph  W..  524-62-1975 
Ardison.  Larry  G.,  223-60-8450 
Argentieri,  Joseph  P.,  158-38-4200 
Arlauskas.  Joseph,  047-32-8702 
Armour.  Wayne  T.,  465-76-1530 
Armstrong.  James  R.,  431-72-5016 
Armstrong,  Michael  D.,  554-66-3828 
Arnold,  Buddy  L.,  257-70-4541 
Artale,  Vincent  C,  Jr.,  458-78-3451 
Artis,  James  A.,  241-78-7334 
Arvin,  Charles  E.,  460-66-4837 
Atcheson.  Gordon  P.,  216-50-8249 
Aubuchon.  William  P..  Jr.,  427-88-2022 
Austin.  Gene  P.,  025-34-6099 
Austin,  Larry  L..  520-48-7673 
Bacevich.  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  310-52-1746 
Bacon.  John  E..  Jr..  569-58-7280 
Bagby.  Buford  R.,  521-52-6386 
Bailey.  Claud,  Jr.,  262-64-0426 
Bailey.  Robert  B.,  430-86-4262 
Baillon.  Larry  P.,  527-62-2490 
Baird,  James  T..  075-38-0245 
Baird.  Robert  L..  290-40-9470 
Baker,  Aubrey  L.,  093-30-2665 
Baker.  Douglas  R.,  414-72-6553 
Baker.  John  C.  012-36-3340 
Baker,  Linda  B..  506-54-9922 
Baker.  Robert  M.,  219-46-0399 
Baker,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  278-44-1695 
Baker,  Sidney  P.,  Jr.,  460-66-5373 
Bald.  James  P..  Jr..  157-32-5479 
Baldwin.  Alan  R.,  403-62-8694 
Baldwin,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  294-46-4332 
Ballou,  Justin  G.,  Ill,  037-28-4731 
Balog.  Robert  J..  246-76-4208 
Balzer,  Danny  D..  240-70-3796 
Bancroft.  Ronald  K..  412-78-1719 
Barbeau.  Raymond  A..  215-42-1457 
Barber,  David  S..  529-66-2120 
Barber.  James  P..  387-46-9543 
Barber.  Preston  W.,  411-66-7078 
Barbour,  Mark  Q.,  328-38-9093 
Barcellos.  Terrance  D..  530-28-9987 
Barnes,  Sidney  L.,  248-68-7870 
Barnes,  Wendell  L.,  452-74-3736 
Barth,  James  M.,  546-70-3373 
Bartholomees,  James  B.,  Jr.,  239-82-1825 
Bartnik.  Richard  J..  212-44-1425 
Bartosh,  Larry  J.,  461-68-2364 
Bartusch,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  265-80-7384 
Bass.  Garry  M.,  431-92-6773 
Bassett,  Dennis  A..  376-40-2973 
Battaglia,  Paul.  051-38-9406 
Bauman,  Stephen  A..  468-50-6365 
Bauman,  Steven  R.,  557-66-6802 


Baxley,  Carl  R.,  585-20-4432 
Beam,  Harry  B..  186-32-3301 
Beaman,  David  E..  308-50-0524 
Beasley,  Charles  A.,  Ill,  430-78-4065 
Beauchamp,  James  W..  445-48-9181 
Beauregard,  Raymond  L..  035-26-0473 
Beck,  Gary  S..  091-36-8942 
Becka.  Mary  A.,  217-42-8574 
Becker,  Lawrence  J.,  II,  019-34-5675 
Becker,  Stephen  C,  478-48-7643 
Beckman,  David  G.,  357-34-2943 
Beer,  Jan  D..  459-74-2490 
Beletsky,  William  W..  044-36-2225 
Bell,  Burwell  B..  Ill,  410-76-7158 
Bender.  Alfred  J.,  III.  425-90-0841 
Benick.  Ronald  J..  214-44-9268 
Benjamin.  William  E..  261-68-2103 
Bennett.  James  H.,  Jr.,  260-64-9244 
Bennett,  John  R..  309-52-2699 
Bennett,  Marshall  S..  221-28-2393 
Bergstrom.  Albion  A.,  003-38-9491 
Bernard.  Bradford  J..  567-60-3857 
Beyer,  Ronald  P..  465-62-5933 
Bierden,  John  A.,  472-46-3381 
Birchett,  Esca  C,  240-70-0867 
Bisol,  Gene  L.,  015-36-8181 
Black,  Frederick  H.,  379-46-2726 
Black,  James  A..  203-34-2388 
Blackburn.  Norman  G..  240-74-7443 
Blackburn.  Wayne  M.,  409-70-6712 
Blackwood,  William  O.,  003-36-1628 
Blankenship.  Jimmy  L.,  412-72-7194 
Bludworth.  Robert  S.,  262-76-2172 
Bodenhorn,  Philip  G.,  526-74-0894 
Boggs,  David  L..  290-38-1886 
Bolton,  James  H..  421-60-7682 
Bond,  Robert  D.,  459-74-6865 
Bongiorni.  Dominic  R..  176-38-7000 
Bonifazio.  Jack  C.  128-34-1700 
Bonti,  Gerald  M..  242-56-5756 
Booton.  Paul  M..  Jr..  440-44-5585 
Bores.  David  R.,  042-38-8711 
Boring,  Charlie  T..  467-70-8835 
Bornhoft,  Stewart  H.,  224-64-3800 
Bortner,  Jerry  L.,  186-34-3800 
Botelho,  Michael  J.,  260-66-4064 
Boucher.  Jeffrey  A.,  526-58-6330 
Bowers,  Anthony  J..  441-46-1933 
Bowie,  Wade  H..  Jr..  410-66-1473 
Bowling.  Jerry  H.,  424-60-3303 
Bowser,  Victor  W.,  168-38-1832 
Boyce,  Tommy  J.,  236-76-3734 
Boyd,  James  T.,  Jr.,  423-52-8632 
Boykin.  William  G..  243-84-5846 
Braddock.  William  R..  406-56-6313 
Brakel,  Garvin  P..  534-46-9989 
Branch,  John  H..  225-62-6105 
Branch,  Larry  R.,  429-84-5155 
Brand,  Robert  C.  229-66-1612 
Branstetter.  Mason  J..  540-50-3672 
Braun.  Gerald  J..  395-44-0042 
Brawn,  Richard  E..  534-42-1740 
Brayton,  Jack  L.,  460-86-3536 
Brennan.  Timothy  E..  038-26-3836 
Brethorst.  William  H..  493-50-0514 
Bridges.  Gary  J..  544-52-4108 
Britton,  Randall  T.,  260-72-5915 
Brock,  Robert  W.,  270-40-2293 
Bronner,  David  E.,  073-36-8250 
Brooks.  Charles  G..  075-36-5542 
Brown,  Charles,  398-40-2853 
Brown,  Connie  A.,  023-36-4267 
Brown.  Denton  R..  164-38-4718 
Brown,  Prank  G..  Ill,  515-42-9857 
Brown,  George  P.,  385-44-7318 
Brown,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  426-88-4069 
Brown,  Keirn  C,  Jr.,  133-36-7323 
Brown,  Leneld  E.,  542-44-6679 
Brown,  Robert  P.,  249-78-7863 
Brown,  Roger  F.,  228-60-2705 
Brown.  Walter  B.,  II,  527-72-5082 
Brown.  Walter  T.,  225-60-6762 
Browne,  Harvey  S.,  V,  218-38-5781 
Brownfield,  Albert,  III,  244-74-6845 
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Browning,  Judith  A.,  527-76-3314 
Bryan,  Larry  E.,  264-64-4853 
Bryant.  David  J.,  535-48-9384 
Bryant,  Joseph  A.,  III.  253-70-9318 
Buck.  Doyle  A.,  432-78-3843 
Buckles,  Donald  H.,  496-50-5184 
Buckley,  Dennis  P.,  023-32-5266 
Buckley,  John  A.,  Ill,  006-44-3740 
Buirge,  David  C,  471-52-5485 
Bunnell,  Danny  R.,  479-58-3454 
Burch,  Gary  L.,  577-62-8086 
Burke,  Michael  D.,  310-44-8959 
Burks,  Ishmon  P.,  407-62-5178 
Burns,  James  W.,  Jr.,  278-44-8928 
Burns,  Julian  H.,  Jr.,  250-80-6198 
Burns,  Rodney  D.,  364-50-1150 
Burton,  James  M.,  299-38-3025 
Bush,  Morgan  M.,  Jr.,  212-46-1086 
Butcher,  Steven  W.,  216-42-7475 
Byington,  Michael  S.,  411-70-6000 
Byrd,  Jerome  W.,  Jr.,  446-46-0658 
Byrnes,  Michael  T.,  039-28-3271 
Calabro,  John  A.,  Jr.,  085-36-2809 
Caldwell,  William  J.,  469-54-5063 
Calhoun,  Joe  N.,  430-84-7156 
Callen,  Paul  J.,  031-34-9694 
Camp,  Gregory  C,  509-46-5667 
Campbell,  Jack  H..  422-62-6709 
Campbell,  John  M.,  425-86-7486 
Campbell,  John  W.,  Jr.,  249-54-4920 
Campbell,  Larry  O..  500-48-1304 
Candelaria,  Lorenzo  P.,  II,  459-70-1450 
Canella,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  218-44-9862 
Cannom.  Robert  J.,  562-62-6535 
Cannon,  Carl  H.,  537-46-2664 
Carbone,  Joseph  D.,  068-36-9189 
Carder,  Patrick  T.,  442-46-5629 
Carfagna,  Don  R.,  169-38-0097 
Carl,  John  A.,  Jr.,  211-34-8306 
Carl,  William  E.,  576-38-3996 
Carmack,  James  W.,  II,  585-07-5052 
Carmichael,  Ronald  L.,  293-42-5162 
Carney,  Hugh  M.,  411-76-0892 
Carothers,  Michael  A.,  458-72-8864 
Carpenter,  John  D.,  239-70-6241 
Carpenter.  William  L.,  518-50-4870 
Carr,  William  L.,  Ill,  425-86-8314 
Carraway,  David  W.,  197-34-9865 
Carroll,  Jason  D..  544-46-3070 
Carroll,  Patrick  N.,  297-38-0679 
Carter,  Harvey  R.,  442-42-8017 
Carter,  J.  P..  Ill,  466-72-2503 
Carter,  John  L.,  Jr.,  536-38-7033 
Carter,  William  E..  242-72-0347 
Carwile,  William  L.,  Ill,  445-44-5615 
Casey,  George  W.,  Jr.,  019-40-1204 
Casey,  James  T.,  263-88-2150 
Cassell,  Charles  R.,  235-70-2023 
Catalfamo,  Francesco,  075-36-7476 
Cates,  Ronnie  L.,  491-48-5797 
Catron,  Alan  D.,  490-48-4635 
Chamberlain,  Edward  M.,  253-72-8375 
Chamberlin,  Paul  P.,  223-60-8009 
Chambless,  James  R..  459-74-6515 
Chapla.  John  D.,  286-42-1044 
Chapman,  Charles  R.,  510-44-6823 
Chapuran,  Frank  J.,  507-54-9365 
Chase,  Charles  T.,  027-32-2805 
Chiccehitto,  Ronald  J..  234-62-4191 
Choban.  Gregory  G.,  450-70-4300 
Chrietzberg,  Walter  B.,  255-70-6862 
Chun,  Carl  W.,  575-46-8155 
Ciccolella,  Charles  S.,  226-60-7085 
Ciccone.  Richard  G.,  538-30-8984 
Cinquino.  Joseph  M..  195-38-6106 
Clark,  James  E.,  089-32-1883 
Clark,  John  J..  Jr..  276-40-6544 
Clark,  John  P.,  455-70-3918 
Clark,  Robert  T.,  224-66-7273 
Clarke,  Robert  B.,  512-46-3777 
Clausen,  Dennis  J.,  132-36-4484 
Clayton,  Michael  S.,  494-48-0352 
Cleland,  Robert  J..  386-46-6210 
Clements.  Willis  L..  453-72-3946 
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Clemmons.  Reginal  G.,  237-68-9649 
Clukey,  Gary  P..  006-42-9963 
Coats,  Julius  E.,  Jr..  424-58-5862 
Cochard,  Gary  L.,  308-48-2350 
Cochran,  John  H.,  Jr.,  098-34-7964 
Cochrane,  Dennis  C,  225-70-2752 
Codney,  Robert  C.  381-44-2853 
Coffman,  Dale  R.,  512-46-8043 
Cohen,  Robert  L..  043-36-3870 
Colbert.  Richard  M..  444-44-3463 
Coleman.  John  F.,  534-38-6292 
Coleman,  Michael  D..  443-44-5555 
Coleman.  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  217-42-1448 
Coley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  246-68-2935 
Colio.  Lloyd  G..  Jr..  189-34-7728 
Colley,  Jackie  W.,  459-80-6841 
Collins,  Charles  W.,  III.  424-56-0456 
Colvin,  William  L.,  524-58-3315 
Comer,  Bill  J.,  499-46-4515 
Conatser,  Edwin  W.,  522-62-8759 
Conchado,  Ramon,  Jr..  096-34-2443 
Condon,  Peter  J.,  352-42-3361 
Conn,  Daniel  J.,  206-38-2106 
Conn,  Joseph  N..  256-72-0653 
Connolly,  Raymond  J.,  201-34-8813 
Conrad,  Stephen  C.  296-40-0844 
Conroy,  Henry  S.,  468-46-2913 
Conway,  Jack  D.,  539-40-0098 
Cooch,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  569-68-1338 
Cook,  Craig  A..  536-42-1723 
Cook,  John  L..  234-72-9731 
Cook,  William  J.,  Ill,  431-90-6105 
Cooke,  Robert  U.,  242-66-8909 
Cookson,  Tommy  W.,  443-42-9162 
Cooper,  Claude  E.,  Jr.,  248-66-2560 
Cooper,  Dennis  R.,  558-64-1294 
Cooper,  Garry  V.,  468-48-0537 
Cooper,  Terence  L.,  376-48-0675 
Copping,  George  P.,  Jr..  436-66-2454 
Cornett,  Wesley  A.,  467-66-1654 
Corr,  William  M.,  259-66-4506 
Corrado,  Warren  H.,  320-36-4306 
Correll,  James  H.,  II,  241-78-1264 
Cosumano,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  438-72-4186 
Cotterman,  James  E..  288-40-1241 
Cottrell,  Walter  T.,  Ill,  257-64-2851 
Courtney,  Ronald  R..  261-82-9103 
Cowles.  Robert  L.,  465-84-4942 
Cox,  Charles  C.  295-44-8979 
Cox,  Douglas  E.,  401-64-2814 
Cox,  Frank  J.,  248-68-8398 
Cox,  Joseph  T.,  026-34-5466 
Craft,  Troy  L..  Jr..  425-90-8536 
Craig.  David  B.,  073-34-1576 
Craig.  James  D..  493-52-7303 
Crapse.  Lester  E.,  Jr..  250-82-1095 
Craven,  William  J.,  165-38-3661 
Craver,  Steven  E..  228-56-3380 
Crawford,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  214-48-6633 
Crawford.  Ronald  J.,  213-44-3796 
Crawford,  Sterling  B.,  Jr.,  427-92-5673 
Creeden,  Joseph  V..  Jr.,  018-38-0652 
Crenshaw,  Chauncey  P.,  230-58-7191 
Crenshaw,  John  C,  568-58-1344 
Crittenden,  David  A.,  273-40-6426 
Cromar,  Robert  J.,  523-56-6948 
Crosby,  Lamar  C,  258-70-5636 
Cross,  Dennis  D.,  453-82-3954 
Cross,  James  B..  292-46-6496 
Croy,  Roy  D.,  Jr..  269-32-8981 
Cruz,  Richard  T.,  497-44-7722 
Cucullu,  Gordon  C,  II,  438-64-3856 
Cullen,  John  P.,  179-38-6851 
Cullinane,  Paul  E.,  Jr..  034-36-7887 
Cummings,  Richard  K..  536-42-1809 
Cumpson,  Garrett  J.,  270-42-5567 
Cunningham,  Daniel  A..  313-44-4496 
Cunningham.  David  L.,  453-64-3563 
Cupp,  Lloyd  G.,  Jr..  456-72-7235 
Curran.  Guy  K..  511-44-3938 
Currin,  Joseph  J.,  III.  238-66-7319 
Curry,  Harry  A.,  533-46-6275 
Curry,  Patrick  J.,  562-60-7557 
Curtis,  William  W.,  Jr.,  231-56-0435 


Cuviello.  Peter  M..  094-40-4052 
Dalbom.  John  D..  514-48-5647 
Dallas.  Michael  D..  314-52-3636 
Dallen.  John  A..  Jr..  302-42-8189 
Dally.  Floyd  E.,  504-52-0895 
Daly,  William  P.,  137-40-1367 
Dandrea,  Richard  E..  029-36-1339 
Danforth.  Robert  D..  Jr..  216-44-6364 
Dasher,  Steven  A..  253-70-3672 
Daubenspeck,  James  W.,  418-60-7951 
Daugherty,  Darrell  W..  500-48-0003 
Davenport,  John  D..  251-72-8380 
Daves,  Charles  D.,  463-60-0126 
David,  Philip  J..  551-64-7293 
Davidson,  Allen  E.,  309-46-7186 
Davis.  Constance  M.,  548-66-1556 
Davis.  Donald.  249-76-0452 
Davis.  Eugene  J.,  578-64-1447 
Davis,  James  C  425-96-7755 
Davis.  John  B..  248-76-2849 
Davis.  Joseph  P.,  429-76-9980 
Davis,  Terry  W..  463-74-9154 
Dawley,  John  E.,  Jr.,  079-40-1322 
Dawson,  Michael  T.,  412-78-0759 
Dawson,  William  H..  218-48-9694 
Deason,  Emory  N..  Jr.,  464-80-9056 
Debay,  John  P..  377-46-2263 
Deeny.  Dennis  A..  478-54-2695 
Deloach,  Samuel  L.,  250-74-9165 
Deluca.  Guy  D.,  092-36-0316 
Deming,  Dennis  C,  505-64-5767 
Denney.  Joel  C,  163-40-9540 
Dennis,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  521-52-6556 
Densberger,  William  J..  158-34-7893 
Dente,  Jerome  L.,  149-36-6371 
Derks,  Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  327-40-5201 
Deshazer.  Macarthur  427-90-5393 
Deutsch,  Kenneth  A..  002-36-6506 
Dever.  Benny  J.,  230-56-2852 
Dickens.  William  P.,  Jr.,  309-46-0804 
Dickinson.  Thomas  R..  248-72-4371 
Dickson,  James  M.,  Jr..  415-72-0814 
Difflev.  Michael.  263-78-4676 
Dinning,  Robert  I.,  521-44-4762 
Dodson,  Jonathan  B.,  575-46-0506 
Doherty,  Daniel  A.,  261-72-9477 
Dolan.  Michael  J.,  Ill,  493-50-4542 
Dolan,  Raymond  J.,  049-34-9716 
Dolder.  Alfred.,  409-74-6208 
Donaldson,  Steven  L.,  450-66-4967 
Donovan,  James  J.,  153-38-4915 
Doremus,  Darrell  D.,  408-70-7720 
Downey.  James  E..  266-90-8432 
Downey,  John  M..  446-48-0754 
Downing.  David  H.,  Sr..  261-76-1403 
Doyle,  Nicholas  J.,  205-34-0330 
Dress.  Harold  J.,  250-86-8586 
Dubberley.  Chester  P..  252-62-9891 
Dubravac.  Stephen  E..  530-34-5409 
Dudley,  Robert  M.,  217-46-5866 
Duke,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  228-60-5481 
Dull.  Andrew  L..  267-70-2248 
Dull.  David  A.,  519-36-9769 
Dunbar.  Layton  G.,  410-86-8156 
Duncan.  Billy  A.,  256-72-4556 
Dunigan.  John  P..  554-62-0451 
Dunn,  George  R..  Jr.,  461-74-3859 
Dunn,  Michael  W.,  500-40-3106 
Dupay.  Arthur  P.,  576-44-2846 
Durham,  Grin  A.,  Jr.,  162-36-1331 
Durr.  David  R..  436-62-7291 
Durso,  Anthony  Jr.,  059-42-4023 
Duval.  William  G..  181-34-7336 
Duveneck,  William  S.,  399-50-7695 
Dye,  John  W.,  288-40-1258 
Dyer,  Herbert  D.,  558-68-9561 
Dyer,  Joseph  C,  296-42-7302 
Eatherlv,  Jerry  W..  408-68-1717 
Eckhardt,  Eric  G.,  492-44-0749 
Ecuyer,  Lawrence  J.,  435-56-0367 
Edell,  Lawrence  A..  212-44-6661 
Edelman,  Richard  E.,  235-72-3562 
Edwards,  Richard  L..  180-38-2577 
Edwards,  Ronald  C,  499-48-6173 
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Edwards,  Warren  C.  228-62-4897 
Egan.  Fran(  is  E..  063-36-5356 
Eicke,  Georje  D..  454-70-3555 
Elam,  John  R..  261-72-1719 
Eldrldge,  G|iry  W.,  363-48-4619 
EUenbergen  Barry  R.,  159-38-9150 
EUicott.  Mithael  A.,  114-36-0891 
Elliott.  James  E..  536-42-2286 
Elliott.  RonsUd  E..  273-40-8834 
Ellis.  Gary  >..  510-42-5054 
Elmore.  Dai  rell  G..  452-54-8697 
Elmore.  Richard  S  ..  356-34-5934 
Emling.  Da^'id  M..  325-40-9046 
England.  John  C,  247-88-9123 
Englehardt,  Joseph  P..  264-80-3137 
Enyeart.  R(  bert  D..  291-38-6515 
Erskine.  Ms  rk  N..  466-72-7788 
Erwin,  Will  am  D..  Ill,  403-56-8939 
Estrada.  Ar  hur  T..  527-64-1034 
Eszes.  Josei  h  W..  255-68-4067 
Evans.  Etouiilas  D..  078-36-4930 
Evans.  Jose  )h  B..  479-54-9279 
Evenson.  M  chael  K..  260-70-9788 
Everett.  Sui  ry  P..  244-70-4041 
Everston.  N  jrman  J..  138-32-1432 
Ewing.  Mar  l  W..  476-52-8250 
Eyster.  Dav  d  K..  220-40-0188 
Pallis.  Robert  P..  553-68-8344 
Parkas.  Fraik.  272-38-6381 
Parrenkopf  Robert  A..  230-66-1720 
Peild,  Pranl;  E.,  462-72-1557 
Pejfar.  Rict  ard  A..  504-52-4710 
Fellows,  Michael  H.,  028-36-4341 
Pemrite,  Ri  :hard  C,  474-46-8201 
Penton,  Jer-y  L.,  488-48-4657 
Perezan,  Dsniel  M.,  192-36-1656 
Ferguson,  E  ernard  B.,  438-62-6942 
Ferguson,  ^  [ichael  M..  521-54-7955 
Ferguson,  \  rilliam  G.,  230-60-0419 
Fiddner,  Di  [hton  M.,  241-70-3985 
Pilippini,  W  illiam  J.,  563-62-3452 
Pinch.  Stev  !n  D..  484-50-6655 
Fish.  Lawre  nee  C.  III.  044-34-1734 
Fisher.  Jam  es  M..  248-70-7440 
Fisher.  Mic  \ael  J..  453-78-1471 
Fisher.  Pau  R..  225-52-8669 
Fisher.  Spe  icer  A..  192-36-4023 
Fisher.  Will  iam  K.,  Jr..  275-46-3422 
Fitter.  Jami  is  P..  022-38-3698 
Fitzgerald.  Jennis  M..  399-40-5232 
Fitzgerald,  rerry  E.,  535-38-5366 
Fitzsimmor  3,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  240-70-5937 
Flauto,  Fra  ik  J.,  288-38-9694 
Flavin,  WUl  iam  J..  552-74-3576 
Fleck.  Josei  h  P.,  II.  501-54-7297 
Fletcher,  Ji  mes  M.,  262-74-4171 
Fletcher,  J(  hn  E..  539-42-4161 
Fletcher,  U  ichol  R.,  252-70-4635 
Flickinger,  tennis  N.,  187-34-8988 
Floumoy.  J  Dhn  H.,  Jr..  258-62-2380 
Flowers.  Re  bert  B..  092-36-0549 
Floyd.  Rob(  rt  L..  II.  262-78-4565 
Flythe.  Ric  lard  T..  Jr..  227-58-2013 
FoUmer.  Ai  drew  C,  II,  203-38-0129 
Ford,  Charl  es  J.,  424-56-4532 
Ford,  Charl  es  K.,  411-68-7061 
Ford,  Grov(  r  M.,  255-68-1559 
Foreman.  J  imes  E..  513-34-7007 
Forme.  Bre  ida  T..  243-70-9268 
Forrester.  I  ;obert  L..  258-66-0656 
Forsythe.  C  eorge  B..  253-80-8085 
Possum.  Ea  -1  G..  II.  562-56-9554 
Poster.  Cha  rles  M..  335-34-9127 
Foster.  Jan  es  H..  245-60-3656 
Foumier.  A  rthur  P..  Jr..  008-32-6880 
Fox.  Alan  f  ..  550-74-7905 
Frame,  Art  lur  T..  528-60-1156 
Frame.  Chs  rles  L..  167-36-7636 
Franzello.  i  Jty  J..  266-80-3246 
Frawley.  U  ster  P..  Jr..  422-58-0542 
Frazier.  Th  )mas  T.,  230-74-8337 
Frew.  Russ  ill  E..  315-46-9044 
Frier.  Warren  S..  520-44-4631 
Proberg.  Di  vid  B..  038-28-8530 


Fry.  James  L..  212-46-0124 
Frysinger.  Victor  P..  463-74-1547 
Fucci.  Joseph  A..  010-34-9098 
Puller,  Clark  W.,  296-40-1022 
Fuller,  Jeffrey  D.,  517-52-8287 
Fulton,  Larry  S.,  244-68-8731 
Fulton,  William  H..  Jr.,  418-58-9876 
Furbank,  Jeffrey  E.,  125-38-2008 
Fuson.  Jack  E..  Jr..  308-50-0593 
Puzy,  Eugene  A..  226-60-1138 
Gaddis,  Evan  R..  570-66-5455 
Gafford,  Jack  B.,  557-74-9136 
Gaglia,  Joseph  Jr.,  221-28-3780 
Galley,  Charles  K..  III.  228-56-4359 
Galloway.  Archibald  II.  216-48-7933 
Galloway,  James  E.,  055-38-5890 
Gamble,  Lee  C,  429-74-2402 
Gardner,  Bruce  R.,  503-48-9024 
Gardner,  Martin  L.,  Jr..  411-74-1437 
Gargiulo,  Mario.  069-36-0540 
Garlinger.  John  C.  110-36-3747 
Garlock.  Warren  D..  146-36-6825 
Garozzo,  Louis  P.,  199-34-4820 
Garrett,  Terry  L.,  490-48-3578 
Garrison,  Lee  E.,  498-50-7936 
Gasko.  Gerald  M..  493-46-8998 
Gates.  Richard  E..  526-60-3908 
Gauger,  Raymond  A..  394-46-5507 
Gay.  William  K..  102-34-9888 
Geiger.  David  J..  511-44-9466 
Geistwhite.  Donald  S..  Jr..  161-34-1854 
Gembara.  Andrew  G..  059-34-5374 
Genovese.  Sam  A..  202-38-8222 
Gerber,  Harold  J.,  145-36-8124 
Gerding.  Richard  L..  540-46-8628 
Gerot.  Edwin  L..  482-54-3746 
Gesele.  Eugene  C.  III.  267-66-7477 
Giasson,  Charles  B.,  530-32-2932 
Gibson.  William  R..  259-62-1741 
Gilbreth,  Alan  S..  538-42-2104 
Gill.  Charles  R..  105-38-4848 
Ginac.  William  G..  363-42-5390 
Glanville,  Robert  L.,  471-48-2871 
Glave.  Charles  M.,  461-82-2471 
Glendon,  John  W.,  277-44-7189 
Glennon,  William  A.,  145-40-8720 
Gloriod,  John  A..  440-48-8475 
Glosup.  Harold  L..  432-74-4439 
Gnage.  James  C.  056-40-9735 
Gober.  Donald  P..  426-92-5201 
Goff.  Donald  G..  222-32-0298 
Goff.  Forrest  W..  465-68-3950 
Goldinak.  James  J..  349-34-5740 
Goltry.  Richard  E..  Jr..  307-44-9693 
Gonzalez.  Juan  P..  548-70-6246 
Goodbody.  Emmett  J..  546-68-7922 
Gordon,  David  W..  III.  261-78-7413 
Gordon.  James  C.  092-36-2588 
Gordon.  Ray  C.  III.  554-72-7430 
Graf,  Robert  B.,  223-50-6665 
Grafel,  Larry  E..  520-48-4406 
Graham,  James  E.,  368-44-5145 
Grant.  Curtis  J.,  261-70-2288 
Grant.  George  R..  247-76-7658 
Grant.  Thomas  J..  146-34-8288 
Gray.  Everette  E..  455-78-1399 
Gray.  John  T..  266-68-9326 
Gray.  Maston  L..  Jr..  453-78-0854 
Grazier.  Edward  H..  523-54-8603 
Green,  Kirby  L.,  515-40-7176 
Green,  Larry  G.,  462-56-2856 
Green.  Michael  A..  273-42-6090 
Green.  Thomas  A..  006-42-1559 
Greene.  Burton  A..  575-38-9156 
Greer.  Earl  D..  487-48-7027 
Gregery,  Byron  J..  431-86-4679 
Gregor,  William  J.,  344-42-7761 
Gresh,  Gary  L.,  177-36-3593 
Grevencamp,  Theodore  R.,  269-40-4898 
Gribschaw,  James  S.,  170-38-5332 
Griffith.  Craig  A..  360-36-2012 
Grinton.  Philip  C.  573-54-8886 
Grisdale.  Ernest  E..  II.  374-46-7513 
Grohman.  Howard  J..  Jr..  145-36-8157 


Gross.  Charles  E..  Jr..  222-26-5679 
Grotegut.  Neil  W..  528-54-1201 
Grubbs.  Earl  H..  251-76-5493 
Grundy,  William  J..  564-62-2162 
Guerra.  William  M..  527-68-8020 
Guilfoyle.  Dale  T..  268-40-3702 
Gunn.  Thomas  A..  452-74-2183 
Gunter,  Clifton,  Jr.,  421-52-8769 
Guppy,  Christopher  M.,  542-50-0140 
Gustine.  James  E..  451-66-3579 
Guthrie.  William  R..  239-70-3184 
Gutierrez.  Rodolfo  D..  547-64-8370 
Gwin.  David  C.  265-66-6936 
Hagemann.  Ralph  E..  330-34-7851 
Haggray.  Calvin  L..  256-74-3177 
Halberg.  Richard  C.  Jr.,  023-32-8775 
Hall,  David  P.,  006-42-3558 
Hall,  Donald  G..  380-46-5526 
Halstead.  Gary  W..  523-54-6765 
Haluski.  John  S..  257-70-6564 
Halverson,  Donald  E.,  502-50-0525 
Ham.  Robert  C.  370-46-2476 
Hamilton.  Ralph,  249-74-3075 
Hammer,  Martin  A..  190-32-0068 
Hammond.  Edward  D..  155-34-6501 
Hammond.  John  C.  217-44-4879 
Hampton.  Jules  W..  436-68-9699 
Hanlon.  Thomas  E.,  274-36-6841 
Hanratty.  Eugene  J..  III.  575-44-8390 
Hanretta.  Kevin  T..  094-36-9827 
Hansen.  Eugene  T..  Jr..  541-42-4210 
Hansen.  James  W..  288-40-2512 
Hansen.  Norman  A..  Jr..  470-46-9025 
Hansen.  Thomas  A..  483-54-3914 
Harbor.  John  D..  428-94-2578 
Hardegree,  Jimmy  V..  259-68-4157 
Hardin,  Steven  L..  492-44-7965 
Harding,  Richard  M.,  080-38-3948 
Hardy,  Christopher  R.,  227-66-2051 
Hargrave.  Lester  B.,  Jr.,  225-56-7512 
Harju.  Lawrence  W.,  339-36-3753 
Harless.  Larry  L..  373-46-9104 
Harper,  Gilbert  S..  III.  144-40-7910 
Harper.  Robert  R..  Jr..  428-94-1528 
Harper.  Sidney  W..  Jr..  260-66-6001 
Harpin.  Paul  H..  039-28-3612 
Harrigan.  David  L..  226-62-8481 
Harris.  Charles  A..  544-50-6598 
Harris.  William  S..  445-46-6721 
Harrison.  David  G..  291-38-3710 
Hasbrouck.  Allen  P..  463-84-1500 
Hassell.  Leonard  G..  247-82-1811 
Hathaway,  John  G..  540-52-7421 
Haugan.  Thomas  P..  506-50-3464 
Haugen.  Warren  P..  540-54-3953 
Hauser.  Benjamin  C.  227-50-2046 
Hausler.  Billy  W..  464-66-4287 
Havre.  Donald  E.,  535-42-1800 
Hawley,  Richard  P.,  234-66-9295 
Hawthorne.  Everett  E..  Jr.,  126-34-2113 
Hazel.  Crosby  E..  458-74-0443 
Hazels.  David  R..  448-44-6986 
Hazzard.  Billy  E..  511-44-2511 
Heapy.  Dennis  G..  570-54-9306 
Heath.  Frederick  W..  Jr..  093-38-9014 
Heath.  George  E.,  252-64-8351 
Heaton.  Robert  G..  415-68-7790 
Heckle.  Eugene  K..  Jr..  254-70-0142 
Hedley.  John  C.  055-36-0287 
Heehn.  Richard  C.  436-74-5256 
Hefner.  James  R..  578-60-2039 
Heim.  Randall  E..  481-56-8602 
Heisel.  John  E..  318-38-0099 
Hejna.  Donald  J.,  267-68-1011 
Helena,  Marshall  L.,  443-50-3502 
Hellerstedt,  Howard  L.,  476-50-4642 
Hemphill,  Carol  M.,  192-38-5345 
Henderson,  Robert  J..  514-50-0600 
Hendrickson.  Thomas  P..  549-68-9169 
Henglein.  William  G..  455-80-9992 
Henke.  Victor  J..  Jr..  316-46-3339 
Henkel.  Jonathan  C.  378-44-2687 
Hennessey.  John  J..  Jr..  253-74-8489 
Hennig.  Thomas  O..  387-44-6567 


Henningsen,  Kim  J.,  504-52-7108 
Hendrickson,  Jon  O.,  575-50-9113 
Henry.  Joseph  C,  Jr..  242-70-0290 
Henry.  Ronald  M..  185-38-4601 
Hensler,  Robert  M.,  481-56-4616 
Herrly.  Peter  P.,  309-52-6499 
Hershey,  Jacob  R.,  II,  205-36-7781 
Hess,  James  M..  527-66-5401 
Hesson.  Philip  A.,  310-46-6919 
Hesters,  Allan  E.,  261-90-0765 
Hetler,  Douglas  W..  183-34-2121 
Heuschel,  Eugene  R.,  II.  280-40-2880 
Hewitt.  Glen  M..  223-66-0186 
Hewitt,  Roger  L.,  232-72-0301 
Hibl,  Kenneth  A.,  501-58-1267 
Hicks,  Gail  S.,  231-58-2604 
Higglns,  William  J.,  Ill,  256-74-5899 
Higgs,  Calvin  T..  Jr.,  547-70-3795 
Hightower,  Steven  C,  460-74-5480 
Hill,  Dale  R..  235-60-0725 
Hill,  Dennis  K.,  227-60-8811 
Hill,  Joe  L..  447-44-5076 
Hill.  Roger  D..  324-38-0159 
Hill,  Thomas,  C.  III.  453-74-8566 
Hiller,  James  S.,  553-62-7032 
Hines,  Jerry  T.,  411-68-5483 
Hinkle,  Lawrence  R.,  330-36-7413 
Hinton,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  240-72-4929 
Hitchcock.  Raymond  R.,  231-68-1807 
Hix,  Alan  D.,  Jr..  536-38-3225 
Hoag.  John  R..  260-70-0221 
Hoagland.  Michael  J..  454-70-6219 
Hodson.  Michael  E.,  264-72-9059 
Hoffman,  Robert  J..  136-38-8272 
Hofmann.  Patricia  J..  238-72-8026 
Hofstetter.  David  G..  088-40-5894 
Hogan.  Thomas  R..  093-38-8972 
Hoisington.  Donald  W.,  230-50-8260 
Holder.  Larry  G.,  430-84-0032 
Hoik,  Richard  P..  572-62-9747 
Holladay.  John  E.,  217-42-0353 
Hollingsworth,  John  J..  230-50-5303 
Hollingsworth.  Stephen  L..  447-44-6180 
Hollywood.  John  H..  534-42-1587 
Holmes.  Arthur  L..  252-74-1220 
Holt.  Jimmie  P..  234-74-0324 
Holzwarth.  Donald  R..  503-52-0631 
Homza.  Eli  A..  Jr..  160-36-8185 
Hooper.  Thomas  A..  530-30-1965 
Hopkins,  Gary  W.,  514-44-7712 
Hopkins,  Mason  L.,  532-42-8345 
Hoppes.  Robert  J..  504-50-0648 
Horn,  Billy  W..  549-70-4011 
Horn.  John  B..  218-44-6246 
Horn.  John  E..  262-74-9805 
Home.  Richard  C.  V.  521-54-2864 
Horner.  Charles  T..  225-68-1186 
Homor.  Mary  K..  522-56-3262 
Hotz.  John  J.,  485-50-5560 
Houlihan,  Daniel  D..  505-56-1349 
Houlihan.  John  T.,  484-52-6604 
House,  Jefferey  L.,  559-60-0686 
Howard,  Hugh  E..  II.  411-76-5310 
Howe.  Gene  C.  521-56-9049 
Hudson,  Gabriel  L.,  372-42-5584 
Hudson,  Royce  T.,  257-72-1437 
Huff.  William  K..  366-44-1019 
Hufford.  Kent  V..  533-44-4949 
Huggins.  Robert  L..  533-38-1300 
Hughes.  Barry  T..  454-78-4305 
Hullng,  William  W..  Jr..  091-36-3318 
Hull.  Scott  W..  532-42-9111 
Hulse.  Melvin  A..  405-62-4960 
Hunter.  Cardell  S..  578-58-4891 
Hunter.  Joseph  S.,  251-62-7332 
Hutcheson,  John  M.,  258-74-0791 
Hutchins.  Andrew  C,  Jr..  410-68-9820 
Hutchinson.  Dennis.  R.,  529-64-8925 
Hutchinson,  Robert  L.,  491-46-9894 
Hutson.  Thomas  M..  III.  526-74-3185 
Hyatt.  Scott  W.,  341-38-9102 
Idell,  William  D.,  461-66-4510 
Ingersoll,  George  T.,  422-56-4838 
lott,  Peter  L.,  427-94-4612 


Irish.  Richard  W..  156-36-6326 
Ivey,  Ramon  A..  461-72-1927 
Ivie.  Clarence  S.,  Jr.,  456-72-0517 
Jackson.  Charles  A.,  439-56-4725 
Jackson,  John  P..  Jr..  230-56-6783 
Jackson.  Ronnie  D..  401-66-2395 
Jacobi,  Michael  M..  491-50-2588 
Jacobs,  Gilbert  A.,  392-44-1068 
Jacobs.  Kendall  E..  041-40-9997 
Jallo,  Michael  E..  552-66-4834 
James.  Larry  R..  461-62-5373 
Jamison.  Marc  A..  533-44-3710 
January,  Michael  O..  453-64-1659 
Janus.  Jan  D..  330-38-0829 
Jarvie,  Alan  W..  212-48-3443 
Jarvis,  James  A..  Jr..  551-68-3804 
Jasiak.  Michael  C.  131-34-2034 
Javorski.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  041-34-3364 
Jenkins.  Gerald  L.,  520-52-9138 
Jenkins.  Jerry  L.,  225-56-5619 
Jennings.  David  L.,  493-50-0908 
Jennings,  Michael  K..  532-40-1876 
Jensen.  Carl  E..  517-54-0223 
Jensen,  John  L.,  517-54-9288 
Jerome,  David  L..  152-38-9192 
Johnson,  Antione  D..  217-38-1525 
Johnson.  Christopher  B..  585-14-9145 
Johnson.  Dan  432-76-4999 
Johnson.  Donald  A..  536-46-0069 
Johnson,  Eugene  E.,  548-62-0412 
Johnson.  Fred  B..  083-34-2711 
Johnson.  Gregory  T..  383-46-8192 
Johnson.  Kenneth  L.,  474-48-3854 
Johnson.  Lawrence  D..  396-42-0261 
Johnson,  Oliver  R..  248-76-4621 
Johnson.  Richard  W.,  175-36-3029 
Johnson.  William  R..  433-70-4520 
Johnston,  John  C.  461-74-8565 
Johnston.  Steven  D..  450-80-8516 
Jonas,  Clyde  L..  458-74-9758 
Jones.  Don  W..  428-90-5334 
Jones.  Jeffrey  B..  255-80-2244 
Jones.  John  A..  403-60-1857 
Jones,  Jon  A.,  542-50-8861 
Jones,  Michael  J..  304-48-6656 
Jones.  Richard  P..  457-72-6664 
Jones.  Robert  A..  231-56-2155 
Jones.  Waverly  P..  258-76-9085 
Jordan.  William  H..  288-34-0510 
Joseph.  Donald  G.,  084-36-8142 
Joseph.  Paul  P..  025-34-1547 
Jost.  Thomas  J..  346-38-2555 
Jozwiak.  Vincent  R..  495-46-6119 
Judkins.  James  C.  Jr..  226-60-1197 
Jung.  Heldon.  461-82-1027 
Justus,  William  S.,  487-48-7419 
Kahue,  Melson  J..  575-52-8605 
Kain.  John  M..  480-56-5698 
Kane.  Raymond  J..  519-44-4429 
Karig.  Martin  R..  124-36-7396 
Kasper.  Matthias  J..  160-36-1405 
Kaye.  James  V.,  374-44-0045 
Kealey,  James  F.,  022-30-4689 
Kean,  Robert  B.,  011-32-6230 
Keating.  William  J..  Jr..  555-60-5945 
Keel.  Colon  J..  Jr..  256-64-7882 
Keller.  Tommy  A.,  570-58-9206 
Kelley.  Charles  E..  433-64-8289 
Kelley.  Harold  V..  Jr.,  257-64-4852 
Kelly,  Cathy,  012-36-3918 
Kelly,  Edward  M..  Jr..  102-36-8219 
Kelly.  Robert  J..  018-34-1510 
Kemp.  Robert  P..  217-50-1185 
Kendrick.  Daryl  R..  532-44-9009 
Kennedy.  Claudia  J..  413-86-0477 
Kenney,  Michael  J..  041-36-8420 
Kent.  Grover  M.,  223-62-3300 
Kentfield.  Thomas  C.  493-46-5670 
Keohane.  Michael  P..  059-36-6796 
Kerby.  Barry  E..  498-50-1373 
Kerestes.  Harold  H..  278-36-8428 
Kern.  Donald  S.,  452-70-5654 
Kersey,  Daniel  E.,  263-88-2291 
Kertnar.  August  E..  Jr„  250-76-2123 


Kevorkian,  Harold  H..  010-34-2718 
Kiebler.  Robert  E..  057-36-3184 
Kiehne.  Thomas  M..  471-56-7506 
Kiernan.  David  R..  130-32-7638 
Kiessling.  Helmut  R..  397-44-5620 
Kietzman.  Howard  W..  Jr..  499-46-2435 
Kiley.  James  E..  Jr..  102-36-8073 
Killebrew.  Robert  B..  239-64-4921 
Kimball.  Donald  C.  264-72-2144 
Kimball.  Robert  H..  001-32-8300 
Kindred.  Samuel  L..  424-60-1022 
King.  Lawrence  M..  266-66-3063 
King.  Marc  A..  264-82-7299 
Kirby.  Patrick.  044-34-3307 
Kirby.  Robert  P..  339-40-2223 
Kirk.  David  C.  530-32-1585 
Kirkland.  Stephen  R..  351-36-0704 
Kissinger.  Wayne  E..  198-34-6104 
Klar.  James  C  396-46-1194 
Klobe.  Harold  R..  499-42-1019 
Kluender.  James  L..  473-48-2208 
Knorr.  Mathias.  III.  102-40-4213 
Knox.  Paul  G.,  254-50-4977 
Knutson.  Patrick  K..  532-44-1863 
Kobasa,  Daniel  W..  161-36-6709 
Kociuk.  Max.  197-32-7018 
Koetz.  Kenneth  A..  298-42-2205 
Kopacki.  George  P..  138-36-7836 
Koren.  Henry  L..  070-40-9187 
Kramer.  Harry  C.  231-54-2541 
Kratz.  Charles  I..  III.  214-52-7618 
Kraus.  Albert  J..  133-36-3571 
Krawczyk.  Joseph  L..  Jr..  008-32-7093 
Krenz.  Allen  E.,  559-70-9236 
Kreps.  Larry  R..  166-36-3856 
Kresge.  Louis  A..  064-38-7862 
Krohnfeldt.  Leslie  D..  471-50-8321 
Kryway.  James  G..  128-34-2814 
Kubiszewski.  Stephen  P..  524-62-8628 
Kuckowicz.  Kenneth  P..  551-60-6486 
Kuehl.  Richard  D..  393-42-5336 
Kuehn,  Michael  G..  169-36-3129 
Kugel.  Elizabeth  E..  504-50-6601 
Kuhlman.  Jimmy  P..  448-46-3017 
Kunz.  Eric  R..  268-38-6343 
Kunzman.  William  A..  292-40-9714 
Kuppich,  Paul  V..  501-48-4569 
Lackey.  Glenn  G..  264-82-2653 
Lacy,  Warren  S..  228-62-7740 
Lagree.  Brooks  J..  Jr.,  442-44-0882 
Laiacona,  Nicholas  M.,  108-34-4446 
Laine.  Rudolph  L..  034-30-6868 
Lamb.  Kenneth  R..  196-32-2033 
Lambert.  Alan  E..  137-32-3563 
Lamkin.  Charles  E..  Jr..  459-72-6808 
Lamm.  Frederick  W..  181-36-6614 
Landrus.  Andrew  G..  Jr..  234-66-7200 
Lane.  William  L..  267-62-1821 
Lang.  Leon  J..  356-34-8198 
Laporte.  Leon  J..  037-28-0933 
Lapsley.  James  R..  131-36-1499 
Lark.  William  N..  251-76-3093 
Larson.  William  W..  504-52-1515 
Lathouwers.  Janice  M..  522-70-1455 
Lauer.  Donald  M..  500-38-0706 
Laughton.  Nelson  E..  007-42-8919 
Lawn.  Edward  J..  Jr..  032-30-6876 
Lawrence.  Donald  T.,  422-46-3146 
Lawson,  Willie  A..  441-42-3933 
Lay,  Robert  S..  Jr..  428-78-1565 
Lazicki.  Daniel  R..  452-72-5573 
Leatham.  Karl  J..  529-60-1650 
Lee.  Carlton  D..  506-56-1513 
Lee.  Dwight  E..  416-60-9280 
Lee.  Robert  M..  Jr..  523-60-0070 
Lee.  Stephen  B..  454-70-7254 
Lee.  Thomas  S..  412-70-1795 
Leeper.  Richard  A..  585-10-4256 
Lefebvre.  Normand  E..  013-32-7558 
Lefort.  Gary  L.,  018-34-9206 
Leggio.  Prank  J..  Jr..  144-38-2617 
Leigh.  Stuart  L..  226-60-5179 
Lemons.  Gerald  W..  458-82-0844 
Lennox,  Thomas  J..  III.  151-34-5983 
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Lichty,  Gal(  n 
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Liggett.  Glajde 
Lightman. 
Und.  Alan 
Lindquist 
Lingan 
Link,  Glenn 
Linthwaite. 
Lipke,  Willi^ 
Lippard, 
Lising.  E>ou|las 
Little,  Rona  Id 
Lloyd,  Howf  rd 
Lobdell 
Loendorf, 
Lofland,  Chtn 
Loftis,  Doni  Id 
Lofton,  Roqald 
Lombardi. 
Lombardo, 
Long,  Herbert 
Lorenleen, 
Lorkowski 
Lossing. 
Lovasz,  Steijen 
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Lowe,  Gregory 
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Lynch, 

Lynch,  Harild 
Lynn.  Larrj 
MacCary 
Macey.  Ric 
MacParlam 
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MacLaren 
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Maddox 
Madison 
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Magers.  Dafid 
Magill.  Jay 
Magner.  St 
Magno. 
Mahan, 
Mahan.  JoHn 
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Maldonado. 
Malik.  Robi  rt 
Malinovsky 
Malson. 
Maness.  St^ph 
Manning 
Manza.  Pet^r 
Marcello. 
Marcone. 
Markham 
Marlar 
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E.,  538-50-0528 
I  :ennethL.,  224-66-4127 
\^illiam  E..  Jr..  356-34-8855 
E..  458-74-1960 
Peter  W..  016-34-1577 
K..  478-54-2729 
J..  022-34-1918 
M..  265-82-7183 
I>onald  R.,  025-34-4525 

518-42-7820 
I^ichael  A..  569-76-2208 
B.,  553-64-5706 
J.,  239-70-0569 
Stephen  H.,  403-62-5307 
R.,  539-34-3064 
t  L.,  523-58-2207 
J..  058-36-0140 
E.,  350-40-9615 
M.,  Jr.,  230-60-4377 
III,  053-38-9825 
\^alter  M.,  517-52-7731 
G.,  459-58-7870 
D.,  467-68-0071 
E.,  195-36-4811 
Jbhn  J.,  Jr.,  042-32-6929 
'  Vayne  W.,  434-60-2900 

B.,  245-66-1682 
Sdward  J.,  455-82-1255 
,  rudith  A..  108-36-5822 
A..  380-42-8692 
A..  347-36-7750 
J.,  161-36-4247 
A.,  565-64-0270 
H..  253-74-7427 
S..  547-62-6453 
T^mmy  G..  517-50-7526 
D.,  Jr.,  411-72-6184 
E.,  423-58-8279 

D.,  224-68-0275 
!  P..  493-50-8174 
L..  566-68-4410 
K.,  455-74-8251 
E..  211-34-7387 
J..  072-38-3425 
F..  Jr..  226-60-6315 
D..  499-38-0032 
Flobert  P..  125-36-8103 
liardL..  261-72-9632 

Douglas  E..  018-34-4146 
William  R..  028-30-9492 
Cliarles  L..  Jr.,  269-46-1636 
laichaelG..  575-48-3547 
Robert  W.,  555-74-0016 
iam  L..  Jr.,  254-70-4213 
Di)na]d,  488-46-5864 
P.,  235-66-1177 
H..  320-38-6025 
H..  531-44-7395 
,en  W..  537-44-9944 
O..  006-44-1128 
S.,  Jr..  256-64-5401 
T..  231-58-4165 
J.,  in.  253-78-0329 
R..  366-44-1794 
Leonard  N..  462-80-0704 

J..  174-36-8082 
William  E..  273-40-4237 
A..  116-34-6993 
en  R..  239-72-5441 
L^rry  A..  458-76-9065 
P..  349-36-5824 
hn  J.,  037-32-0589 
Thomas  A..  154-34-4158 
1  lobert  E..  II.  575-44-9796 
J..  429-84-0711 
D..  314-48-1279 
Vfilliam  T..  III.  139-40-6179 
C.  055-36-9728 
(William  P..  515-50-6741 
O.,  456-70-7609 
G.,  218-40-2698 

E..  245-70-5087 
Michael  A..  067-36-4644 
Itilliam  E..  534-46-5049 
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Matthews,  Johnny  S.,  250-68-3467 
Matthews,  William  P..  465-64-6079 
Mattina.  John  C,  II.  579-54-5419 
Mayhall,  Russell  E..  331-32-8729 
Mayo.  Francis  L.,  Jr..  228-64-5959 
Mays.  Gordon  E..  230-52-4166 
Mazlkowski.  Arthur  W.,  092-34-4470 
Mazza,  Meredith.  338-36-3648 
Mazzeno,  Laurence  W..  II,  436-68-2608 
McAdoo,  Arvil  W..  444-46-4453 
McAlpine.  Robert  W..  423-56-3423 
McBride.  Ronald  H.,  342-38-7550 
McCabe.  Laurence  W.,  Ill,  141-34-7596 
McCance,  William  D.,  418-60-8990 
McCants.  Omer  L..  420-54-9190 
McCarther,  Trevathan  N..  242-78-7352 
McCarthy.  Dennis  A.,  504-50-7924 
McClatchey,  Michael  D.,  260-72-0103 
McConnell,  Thomas  C.  243-72-6528 
McCord,  James  H..  248-70-2508 
McCormick.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  172-38-9450 
McCutchon,  John  R..  426-98-6609 
McDade.  John  H..  Jr.,  014-36-2645 
McDaniel,  John  S..  451-74-5780 
McDonald.  Daniel  L.,  318-30-6334 
McDonald.  Robert  G..  229-66-4020 
McDonald.  Robert  H..  227-64-7152 
McDonnell.  James  J..  II,  524-56-0322 
McDonough,  James  P..  394-42-9745 
McDougal.  Norman  L.,  004-44-7607 
McFall,  Ben  P..  Jr.,  224-60-2163 
McFarland.  Paul  J..  006-40-8103 
McFarlin,  Michael  A.,  469-52-5703 
McFerren.  Carl  D..  11,  585-16-5069 
McGill,  John  G..  124-34-6443 
McGowan.  Dennis  L.,  485-58-8673 
McGowan,  Gregory  P..  001-34-8269 
McGuire.  Patrick  H..  047-32-8418 
McGuire.  Thomas  J.,  132-36-5909 
McHugh,  Conrad  J..  265-80-7476 
McKelvey.  William  A..  Ill,  585-22-5535 
McKenna,  Brian  J..  102-36-5754 
McKenna,  Charles  D.,  230-62-5237 
McKenna,  Milton  P.,  037-28-0489 
McLain.  Ford  R..  104-34-2616 
McLaughlin.  John  C.  010-34-1578 
McNaughton.  Peter  J.,  390-40-5362 
McNeece,  Michael  A..  316-46-7485 
McNeil,  James  W.,  034-32-7129 
McNeil  John,  Joseph,  Jr..  202-36-7131 
McNeill,  Dan  K..  245-74-4203 
McNulty,  John  J..  Ill,  017-32-4097 
McPherson,  Frank  H..  Ill,  249-76-2722 
McRae,  Arthur  C,  408-60-6767 
Mears,  John  J..  027-34-2931 
Medici,  Antonio  W.,  II.  037-32-2534 
Meisner,  Bruce  L..  018-34-8198 
Melton.  Clayton  E..  456-66-4552 
Mendes.  Paul  P..  151-36-5662 
Mercadante.  John  P..  445-46-4300 
Meriwether,  Thomas  N..  254-76-7915 
Merriam,  David  T..  076-42-8408 
Merriam.  John  C.  510-46-3809 
Merrifield.  David  M..  483-50-7329 
Merritt.  Keith  P..  578-58-6389 
Meter.  Gary  L..  408-74-2819 
Metzger.  Robert  J..  545-66-2211 
Meyer,  Alan  R..  477-46-2358 
Meyer,  James  P..  505-58-7902 
Meyer,  John  G.,  Jr.,  266-74-2481 
Meyers.  William  P.,  149-34-9554 
Mihajlovits,  Stephen  O..  077-36-5092 
Mikeworth.  Ronald  G.,  333-38-7876 
Miles,  Bernard  L.,  III.  551-50-7032 
Miles.  Robert  A..  Jr..  021-32-0789 
Miller,  John  P.,  150-32-0690 
Miller,  Melvin  A..  478-54-0651 
Miller,  Phillip  E..  470-58-7136 
Miller.  Richard  J..  209-34-2468 
Miller.  Victor  E..  287-40-9847 
Millikin.  Bert  A..  271-40-5046 
Mills.  Howard  M..  Jr..  175-34-5507 
Mills,  Hugh  L..  Jr..  430-88-2755 
Milne.  Douglas  R..  013-34-4863 


Minney.  Elton  D..  544-50-8424 
Mirra,  Anthony  H.,  Ill,  164-36-2200 
Mitchell,  James  E..  160-36-1839 
Mitchell.  James  E.,  214-44-3095 
Mitchell,  William  G..  434-68-5787 
Moen.  Dennis  M..  468-58-1949 
Molinari.  Joseph  D.,  231-58-1677 
Moll.  Frederick  J.,  III.  177-38-0489 
Monrad.  Terry  M..  504-52-3784 
Monroe.  Richard  L..  224-54-3674 
Montano,  James  J..  566-64-5407 
Montgomery.  Kingsley  V..  565-60-8872 
Montgomery.  Richard  L..  488-46-7995 
Moody,  James  L..  431-76-8062 
Moon,  Gary  L..  463-72-3374 
Mooney.  Edward  D..  516-46-2951 
Moore.  James  A.,  232-70-3852 
Moore,  Jerry  L.,  262-64-3718 
Moore,  Tom  D..  Jr.,  450-76-2887 
Morand,  Leon  F..  III.  042-38-3203 
Morehead.  Ronald  W..  404-56-7531 
Morehouse,  James  A..  124-34-8807 
Morgan.  Joseph  B..  525-86-4050 
Morgan.  William  J..  Jr..  229-56-0910 
Moroney.  John  F..  Ill,  138-34-8735 
Morse,  Carl  E..  503-46-7626 
Morse.  Thomas  J.,  060-32-9560 
Moscatelli.  Edward  J..  155-34-4004 
Moseley.  James  W..  447-42-6941 
Moss.  Paul  R..  149-34-9393 
Moss.  Walter  R..  531-46-9766 
Mowery.  James  L..  228-66-0224 
Mrzyglod.  John  E.,  024-32-3959 
Mueller.  Alverne  C,  477-42-1112 
Mueller.  Theodore  H.,  420-66-6662 
Muendel.  Edmund  P..  Jr..  053-34-9959 
Mullendore,  Lauren  G.,  310-36-2860 
Muller,  Robert  E..  141-34-9689 
Mulligan.  Brian  J..  073-36-9116 
Mumma,  John  H..  527-72-5852 
Murphy,  James  M..  Jr..  460-70-3173 
Murphy.  Lawrence  E..  308-42-9992 
Murphy.  Maurice  E..  II.  229-66-2958 
Murphy.  Russell  N..  494-46-9657 
Murray.  Paul  E..  210-36-3137 
Murrow,  Samuel  C.  195-34-0817 
Musgrove.  Vernie  W..  259-66-0865 
Myers.  Charles  E..  246-76-0489 
Myers.  Jimmie  L..  525-98-8371 
Myers.  John  C.  60-74-5993 
Myers.  Randall  R..  460-74-3029 
Naaktgeboren.  Martin  J..  514-50-4507 
Nabors.  Robert  L..  068-40-5042 
Nagel.  Grin  A..  496-46-9208 
Nagy.  Ross  L..  009-32-0904 
Napier.  Kenneth  A..  226-58-6771 
Neal.  Paul  W..  Jr..  216-38-3555 
Neidig.  James  B.,  310-46-5414 
Neilson,  Graham  M..  206-34-7937 
Nelson.  Eric  J..  130-36-0580 
Nelson.  Joel  R..  175-36-3418 
Nelson.  Paul  R..  481-50-6822 
Nelson.  Richard  R..  538-42-0240 
Nelson.  Wayne  T..  524-64-0167 
Neville.  Eugene  O..  Jr..  255-64-5318 
Newcombe.  Stephen  J..  016-34-1946 
Newton.  John  H..  263-56-2186 
Nichols.  Daniel  R..  547-62-1668 
Nichols,  Richard  B..  III..  084-38-7934 
Nicholson.  Kenneth  R..  018-36-2172 
Niendorf.  David  P.,  305-46-2398 
Nienhagen.  Ulrich,  244-78-9908 
Nix,  Jack  P..  Jr..  252-78-1547 
Nix.  James  A..  240-74-7822 
Nolen.  Raymond  D.,  449-70-8509 
Noonan,  Robert  W.,  033-32-6884 
Norman,  Linda  L..  527-84-6128 
Norman.  Marshall,  R.,  426-90-9719 
Norman,  Robert  L..  416-60-1202 
Norton,  Leo  E.,  Jr.,  139-40-7056 
Norton,  Stephen  R..  351-36-1300 
Norton,  William  E.,  Jr.,  249-68-3162 
Nott.  Michael  B.,  552-62-9298 
Nowland,  Joseph  R..  228-64-9188 


Nugent,  John  T.,  116-36-7424 
Nunes,  Margaret  Y.,  554-70-8242 
Ocasio,  Jose  A.,  581-92-5759 
O'Connor,  David  G.,  223-64-7572 
Odell.  Gary  W.,  518-60-7135 
Odowd,  Edward  C,  146-40-7865 
Oebbecke.  Joseph  C,  161-36-5058 
Oettinger.  Thomas  E.,  136-40-9231 
OHara,  John  G.,  321-36-0777 
Ohlsson,  Leif  E..  103-36-4794 
Olander.  Thomas  E.,  034-30-3773 
Oldmixon,  Robert  J.,  130-32-9041 
Olmsted,  David  W..  515-44-2798 
Olson,  Brian  L.,  383-44-6632 
Olson,  James  A..  259-68-1039 
Olson,  Walter  L.,  230-56-3664 
ONeal.  Bobby  G.,  415-64-4926 
O'Neill,  Edwin  A.,  141-34-4447 
O'Neill,  Richard  A..  131-36-9591 
Orahood,  James  A..  310-48-1873 
Orlando,  Anthony  J.,  230-56-4509 
Osgood.  Arthur  H,.  Jr.,  002-38-5243 
O'Toole.  James  W.,  346-42-3622 
O'Toole,  Timothy  D.,  266-72-4642 
Ottesen,  Robert  B.,  214-48-1527 
Outlaw.  Leroy  B.,  212-48-7372 
Owen,  Joseph  K.,  492-44-6776 
Owen,  Kenneth  A..  442-44-9298 
Oyloe,  Myron  C,  502-48-0728 
Pack,  James  C,  272-42-7020 
Page,  Edward  C,  526-44-0511 
Page,  Gene,  182-32-8881 
Page,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  329-38-3345 
Page,  Stephen  R„  524-54-1916 
Palmer.  Edwina,  430-92-2382 
Palmer,  Robert  L..  417-60-7939 
Papapietro,  Joseph  G.,  088-38-3793 
Parker,  Fred  C.  V,  223-66-9145 
Parks,  Mayo  B.,  Jr.,  143-34-4760 
Parr,  Neal  M..  003-32-6500 
Parris,  Gary  W.,  524-52-2341 
Parrish,  George  W..  416-60-2558 
Parrish.  Maurice  B.,  424-54-7051 
Parrott,  Leon  F..  247-64-0034 
Paterson,  Michael  L..  524-56-3640 
Patterson,  James  A.,  513-48-0488 
Patterson,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  255-72-8587 
Patton,  Robert  S.,  316-46-7775 
Paul,  Jack  M.,  260-64-1827 
Paulsen,  Alfred  L.,  552-62-0844 
Paulson,  Peter  G.,  177-36-0638 
Pazak,  Michael  G.,  310-48-2413 
Pearce,  Michael  J..  216-52-1347 
Pederson,  Richard  W..  141-50-3799 
Peitchinsky.  Jesse  T.,  466-62-7789 
Pelkey.  Christopher  K..  026-32-3770 
Pence.  Thomas  E..  275-44-4866 
Pendergast,  Michael  R.,  511-44-1889 
Perkins,  Thomas  H..  Ill,  259-78-3926 
Perry  Floyd,  L.,  222-30-2149 
Perry,  Robert  C,  057-36-2505 
Persons,  Henry  W.,  Jr..  252-76-3558 
Petcu,  Larry  J..  497-48-2275 
Peters,  Michael  P..  228-62-8717 
Peters,  Richard  L.,  564-62-6727 
Petersen.  Michael  A..  345-34-7624 
Peterson.  Calvin  L..  504-58-9900 
Peterson,  Ronald  J..  524-58-8642 
Petri.  Jack  M.,  399-42-5932 
Petullo,  Thomas  P.,  012-32-1240 
Peyton.  Dale  E..  425-96-0128 
Pfaltzgraff,  Dennis  G.,  478-58-8688 
Phelps,  Dennis  A.,  227-58-5469 
Phelps,  Gary  A.,  008-32-6569 
Phillips,  Michael  R..  388-44-6086 
Phillips.  Ronald  D.,  467-78-4352 
Picasso,  Bartholomew  D.,  Ill,  490-48 
Pickering,  Thomas  J.,  316-42-7795 
Pierce.  Kenneth  R.,  088-36-8558 
Pierson,  Jamie  D.,  530-32-9953 
Piet,  Stanley  D..  360-36-4306 
Pilnacek,  Robert  E.,  520-52-6786 
Pilvinsky,  Michael  J.,  210-38-8040 
Pino,  Antonio  L.,  585-18-8366 
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Piraneo.  Charies  J.,  092-36-1070 
Pistana,  Robert  R..  111-40-8104 
Pittman,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  247-74-7302 
Pittman,  Phillip  D.,  413-78-3255 
Plzzano,  Brian  V.,  009-32-9838 
Player.  Harvey  L..  459-68-3656 
Plumley.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  261-68-1804 
Poche,  Charies  D.,  439-60-5653 
Poland,  Ernest  F.,  068-34-6680 
Pollard.  Willie  R.,  Jr.,  464-76-2161 
Pope,  Arthur  L.,  250-84-1363 
Popham,  Dan  R..  253-68-2921 
Porter,  Irvine  C,  HI,  423-56-8940 
Post,  William  E.,  519-46-3636 
Poulin,  Roger  F.,  041-36-8042 
Poulton,  Charles  R.,  II,  444-42-4549 
Powell,  Frank  L.,  Ill,  424-54-8437 
Powell,  Stuart  W.,  515-46-8229 
Powl,  Theodore  G..  182-34-4861 
Pratt,  James  T.,  Ill,  041-36-1510 
Prechtel,  Eari  C,  555-58-9839 
Prentice,  David  J..  041-38-8330 
Price,  Gerald  M..  432-68-4245 
Price.  Robert  E..  III.  460-68-2513 
Price,  Warren  L.,  243-68-0613 
Price.  William  J.,  408-74-3117 
Prichard.  Joe  D.,  429-84-1072 
Priddy.  David  L..  431-82-6720 
Proctor,  Arnold  G.,  Jr.,  522-58-5817 
Proctor,  Hawthorne,  L..  238-72-9888 
Prosnik,  George  J.,  210-34-9769 
Prostack,  Thomas  S..  118-34-1230 
Prothro,  Walter  L.,  432-80-7788 
Prybyla,  David  J.,  042-36-6923 
Przybylski,  John  J..  214-40-2527 
P»tasnik.  Paul  E.,  334-38-5742 
Puckett,  Frank  M..  Jr.,  415-72-6847 
Puffer,  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  008-32-8315 
Puffer,  Walter  P..  322-38-2673 
Puhala.  Edward  R..  195-34-0374 
PuUen,  Stephen  R.,  267-80-0939 
Pullmann.  Clarence  L.,  545-76-2687 
Purvis,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  253-70-5704 
Quatrevaux,  Edouard  R.,  437-58-4398 
Radcliffe,  Nile  D.,  534-48-9303 
Rader,  Steven  R..  469-54-3453 
Raffle.  John  R..  Jr.,  176-36-0438 
Ragans,  Charies  C.  Jr.,  430-84-4981 
Raho.  Steven  A..  Ill,  203-36-1028 
Raines,  Virgil  E.,  Jr.,  496-46-8145 
Rainey,  James  W.,  146-36-4270 
Rains,  Thomas  D.,  574-14-8540 
Ramsey,  Jerry  A.,  450-70-2445 
Ramsey.  Robert  D..  Ill,  422-58-1467 
Ramsey,  Royce  D..  Jr.,  442-44-0098 
Rangel.  Hector  M..  459-78-6330 
Rapisarda,  Lawrence  A.,  135-36-1953 
Raskovsky,  Victor  G.,  189-38-9386 
Rast,  Stephanie  A.,  559-66-7872 
Raub.  Allen  L..  166-36-8487 
Rausch.  Brian  G..  083-36-4694 
Ray,  Delton  B.,  521-60-5631 
Razel,  John  M..  276-38-1642 
Read.  Richard  D.,  499-46-9070 
Reass,  Raymond  A.,  197-34-4624 
Reavis,  John  R.,  Jr.,  533-42-8074 
Record.  James  E.,  450-68-1888 
Rector,  John  M.,  Jr.,  577-64-4140 
Redington,  James  H.,  157-36-9998 
Reeder,  Ellis  G..  266-68-8260 
Reid,  Jack  J.,  336-38-9183 
Reid,  William  H.,  Jr..  237-70-6846 
Reilly,  William  P..  170-36-1649 
Reise,  Thomas  M..  254-70-3538 
Retta.  Lawrence  R..  465-68-1919 
Rexrode.  Thomas  O.,  372-42-5029 
Reynolds,  Frederick  D..  280-44-2969 
Rhame.  William  P..  Jr.,  410-70-3319 
Rhodes.  Lyle  R.,  Jr.,  485-50-3811 
Rice,  Arthur  A..  414-72-1204 
Richardson.  Earle  C.  019-34-2790 
Richter,  Henry  J..  Jr..  264-84-2471 
Riddle.  Terry  L..  441-48-1251 
Rightmyer.  Robert  L.,  214-42-2809 


Riley,  John  S.,  305-52-4013 
Rivera,  Ruben  E..  216-50-6180 
Roberts.  Robert  C.  Jr..  553-72-6372 
Roberts.  William  T..  211-32-8066 
Robertson.  Francis  B..  318-42-8852 
Robinson.  Bryce  J..  Ill,  552-66-5247 
Robinson.  Kenneth  W.,  414-70-9677 
Robinson,  William  L.,  446-48-5498 
Rock,  Paul  J.,  195-34-1686 
Rogalski,  Robert  W..  263-82-0287 
Rogers,  Gordon  L..  310-52-4762 
Rogers,  Jeffrey  C.  092-36-7892 
Rogers.  Jerry  A.,  530-28-4186 
Rogers,  Thomas  A..  044-36-0282 
Roggenkamp.  Paul  H..  503-50-4431 
Roix.  Robert  J..  390-40-1014 
Rolfes,  Jude  R.,  485-52-6089 
Rollins,  William  L..  287-38-2649 
RoUison,  Ronald  R..  420-64-9235 
Romito.  Joseph.  564-64  3201 
Ronald.  Charles  G..  531-40-7538 
Rooney,  James  W..  021-34-5765 
Rose,  Charies  H..  230-60-7034 
Rose,  Duston  E..  086-38-8073 
Rosenberry.  Charles  K..  172-34-8730 
Ross.  David  A.,  558-60-1682 
Ross,  Gary  J..  362-42-0904 
Rousek,  Charies  S..  223-64-0092 
Roush.  John  W.,  480-54-5504 
Roush.  Robert  H..  401-64-9153 
Roy,  Ronald  L..  001-34-6542 
Rudewick.  William  K..  Jr..  194-38-9145 
Ruf,  David  R..  404-62-2378 
Ruiz,  Miguel  O.,  585-03-4551 
Rusin,  Jo  L..  426-98-6905 
Russell.  John  C.  162-36-7696 
Rust.  Charles  M..  527-78-1153 
Rust,  Charles  S..  226-60-9165 
Ruth.  Robert  H.,  545-52-3946 
Rutledge.  Jerald  C.  196-36-9372 
Ryan.  Dennis  M.,  265-64-1809 
Ryan.  William  W..  Jr..  432-80-7225 
Ryder,  Francis  O..  028-32-1686 
Sadoff,  Laurence  R..  052-38-8569 
Saine.  James  H..  250-72-9217 
Sale.  David  P..  547-64-5087 
Sambol.  Joseph  E.,  449-70-6539 
Samples,  Jerry  W..  132-36-2887 
Samuel,  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  108-34-9210 
Sanders,  Hugh  P..  248-72-1511 
Sanderson.  Cari  G..  467-74-6928 
Sandlin.  Rodney  V.,  549-74-2085 
Sandt,  David  G..  087-34-1846 
Sarff.  Norman  M..  472-50-6915 
Sariego.  Alan  J..  565-56-0722 
Sasin.  Billy  R..  464-64-1432 
Satterlee.  Peter  H..  267-78-1386 
Savacool.  Edwin  M..  Jr..  154-36-4608 
Sayre.  Gordon  E..  Jr..  229-66-3556 
Sayre.  Richard  G..  524-62-4994 
Schaefer,  Raymond  L.,  255-72-4980 
Scherer,  William  P.,  146-36-6265 
Schmid,  John  W.,  139-36-4129 
Schmidt,  James  E.,  493-44-2309 
Schmidt,  Robert  L..  224-56-2929 
Schmidt,  Ronald  E..  549-58-9794 
Schmidt.  Victor  H..  460-70-2758 
Schnabel,  James  D..  466-64-9671 
Schneck.  Gene  L..  191-36-3244 
Schneeberger,  John.  Jr..  559-70-7297 
Schneider,  John  P..  502-40-5343 
Schneider.  Lawrence.  122-32-3808 
Schoomaker,  Peter  J..  514-44-3788 
Schreifer.  Stephen  P..  367-44-6676  ' 
Schroeder.  Henry  J.,  Ill,  212-54-2299 
Schultz,  Douglas  P..  125-36-0551 
Schultz,  Fayrene  J.,  229-58-2400 
Schultz,  Robert  U..  Jr.,  088-36-6242 
Schumacher,  Daniel  L.,  559-60-1151 
Schumacher,  Howard  P.,  218-42-0768 
Schurter.  William  A..  545-54-0365 
Schuster.  Michael  W..  396-50-1647 
Schweider,  Theodore  L.,  265-68-2721 
Scott,  Leonard  B.,  Ill,  447-48-5005 
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Scott.  Rotert  v..  248-72-3532 
SebACher.  Ralph  I..  489-42-3385 
Seek.  Johii  P..  Jr..  374-48-3020 
Segars,  Je  ry  L..  422-56-3619 
Selber.  Jo!  in  P..  448-46-7957 
Sengel.  E<i  ward  W..  III.  531-40-8380 
Sever.  Rolert  S.,  544-48-2557 
ShackeUord,  John  S..  587-05-6743 
Shaffer.  Jteeph  K..  585-18-9114 
Shahld.  P  ed  J..  Jr..  247-80-3373 
Shannon.  John  C  054-36-7427 
Sharp.  Thamas  S..  274-38-1198 
Sharr.  Stephen  T..  233-66-4297 
Shaw,  Joh  nnle  D.,  408-74-0006 
Shaw.  Ra]  ph  W..  313-46-8928 
Shaw.  Rol  lert  W..  212-46-0156 
Shehom, :  3avid  C.  526-66-2276 
Shelbumt .  Lesley  B..  Jr..  458-60-9519 
Shepherd,  Johnnie  L..  425-98-1577 
Sherfey.  l^enneth  L.,  513-44-4812 
Sherwood  Edward  L..  Jr..  417-60-9790 
Shestok.  Michael  J..  165-36-6290 
Shields.  Jfhn  R..  Jr..  465-68-4125 
Shipes.  Joe  P..  260-64-6680 
Shipley.  E  erchard  R..  305-44-3580 
Shirron.  Mniliam  E..  431-82-5086 
Shoemak^,  Christopher  C.  521-74-4409 
Sholtis.  Edward  R..  551-64-2485 
Shapako\)«ky.  Thomas  A..  480-62-1345 
Shrigley.  Ralph  E..  281-40-9816 
Shuck.  K<  nneth  L..  267-68-2369 
Shugart.  Wayne  R..  027-34-2672 
Shall.  Joli  n  P..  522-68-0214 
Sickman.  Uan  C.  212-46-2667 
Siemon.  Kurt  K..  Jr..  208-34-7714 
Silkett.  W  lyne  A..  561-68-1994 
Silvestris.  Francis.  145-34-0651 
Simcoe.  Dirwin  D..  091-38-4700 
Simmons.  Michael  E..  243-84-1934 
Simmons.  Oscar  W..  III.  266-82-6508 
Simmons.  William  T..  454-80-0451 
Slmms.  James  B..  334-38-3540 
Simonich.  Michael  L..  225-66-4615 
Simpson,  blichael  C.  451-72-4146 
Sims.  Dav  d  L..  421-64-7541 
Sinclair.  C  fordon  E..  III.  421-66-9467 
Sinclair.  I  obert  G..  241-72-7853 
Singer.  James  C.  520-50-2317 
Sipe.  Don  lid  D..  314-42-3927 
Sitzes.  Pa  il  W..  491-44-7175 
Skelly.  La  nrrence  E..  II.  413-72-7969 
Skidmore,  Keith  L..  235-74-4150 
Skiles.  Jai  nes  K..  458-68-8172 
Sleder.  Al  )ert  Jr..  505-54-9806 
Sloan.  Jol  n  E..  511-44-7932 
Small.  Ri<hard  P..  207-34-0705 
Smith.  Al  Ln  J..  476-54-9661 
Smith.  Br  idley  W..  069-40-7185 
Smith.  CT  arles  A..  565-58-7838 
Smith.  CI-  ester  R..  Jr..  226-60-6118 
Smith.  CI  rde  G..  Jr..  463-72-7829 
Smith.  D!  niel  P..  083-34-0313 
Smith.  E<1  ward  S..  519-52-4754 
Smith.  Gf  ry  L..  465-70-5980 
Smith.  Ja  nes  L..  459-70-5361 
Smith.  Ja  nes  M..  311-42-3639 
Smith.  Jo ;  L..  Jr..  500-48-7509 
Smith.  Jo  in  S..  104-36-2548 
Smith.  Le  ilie  T..  237-76-3105 
Smith.  Mi  irvin  S..  547-64-5813 
Smith.  Mi  Lson  E..  575-46-3053 
Smith.  Pa  ul  C.  410-70-0775 
Smith.  Ri  ley  J..  261-66-9221 
Smith.  Tl  omas  C.  225-66-3853 
Smith.  Tl  omas  D..  505-54-8147 
Smith.  W  lyne  S..  460-82-2110 
Smyth.  P  :ter  H..  046-34-9451 
Sorensen,  John  D..  528-58-7882 
Southwoith.  William  W..  527-56-9086 
Sova.  Joh  [1  J..  045-34-41 13 
Sparks.  J  ihn  E..  378-40-0599 
Spearmai  .  Jolmnie  J..  Jr..  535-40-4899 
Spears.  A  bert  R..  429-84-6086 
Speed.  R(  osevelt.  577-58-0994 
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Spengler.  John  D..  224-64-7349 
Sperber.  Horst  G..  203-34-5797 
Sperry.  Steven  M..  507-52-7462 
Spiczak.  George  R..  526-68-2026 
SpiUane.  Joseph  A..  010-34-0070 
Spradling.  David  K..  II,  442-40-2355 
Sprayberry.  James  M..  420-62-5392 
Spriggs.  Pumell  J..  166-36-3569 
Spring.  Mary  A..  423-68-1869 
Springer.  Dwight  S..  176-34-9270 
Springer.  Thomas  P.,  525-90-6722 
Springsteen.  Raymond  L..  572-56-1478 
Spuhler.  Gary  L..  523-56-3417 
Stafford,  James  B..  273-40-1933 
Stalzer.  Thomas  E..  438-66-1640 
Stanat.  Carl  J..  192-36-0133 
Stanley.  Stanislaw  T..  025-32-1879 
Stanley.  Stanley  P..  359-34-3437 
Steel.  Charles  L.  V..  207-34-5879 
Steele.  Kent  D..  Jr..  139-36-6922 
Stefan.  James  M..  138-36-2484 
Steffensen.  Lynn  A..  529-50-4884 
Stein.  Kenneth  R..  069-38-2912 
Steiner.  Charles  R..  Jr..  272-38-4646 
Stephens.  Thomas  C.  536-42-2041 
Stephenson.  Roy  R..  261-76-1060 
Stevely.  David  R..  544-52-7191 
Stewart,  Charles  L..  379-44-0924 
Stewart.  Duncan  P..  Jr..  418-64-4717 
Stewart.  Harry  W..  181-34-8370 
Stinnett.  George  H..  442-44-0619 
Stith.  James  H..  226-54-4470 
St.  John.  John  M..  324-38-8695 
St.  Laurent.  Norman  B..  003-30-4046 
Stoddart.  William  J..  530-30-7426 
Stolt.  Gregory  A..  501-56-0531 
Strand.  John  A..  III.  570-64-2435 
Strand.  Richard  N..  538-46-1491 
Stratton,  Gerald  J..  570-70-2989 
Stratton.  Michael  V..  547-80-0548 
Strazdas.  Algimantas  J..  122-40-6380 
Stubbs.  Peggy  A..  252-78-3869 
Stuhrke.  Prederick  M..  Jr..  149-38-3222 
Sudnik.  Michael  P..  022-34-2218 
Sullivan.  John  R..  328-40-0263 
Sullivan.  Michael  V..  552-72-4026 
Sullivan.  Walter  R..  Jr.,  426-90-0237 
Sutherland.  James  W..  III.  215-50-9071 
Swain.  Oren  J..  523-52-9408 
Swanson.  Charles  H..  565-64-3785 
Swanson.  Harry  K..  III.  231-60-3301 
Sweat.  George  W..  Jr..  253-64-9647 
Swedock.  Robert  D..  041-38-6153 
Sweeney.  Robert  C.  103-38-1574 
Sweeny.  Bruce  D..  009-34-3748 
Swift.  John  E..  III.  228-58-8149 
Swindell.  Jeneral  B..  252-60-3493 
Swindell.  Thomas  A..  432-84-9826 
Swint.  Jerry  A..  254-70-3874 
Switzer.  Warren  H..  223-62-8889 
Sydnor.  Otha  L..  203-34-7153 
Szurgyi.  Arpad  A..  089-36-6809 
Tabata.  David  S..  571-54-2254 
Tackaberry.  Burt  S..  263-96-5634 
Tamez.  Charlie  Jr..  462-74-8550 
Tangney.  William  P..  001-34-4937 
Tanner.  Robert  W..  036-30-1192 
Tarleton.  James  W..  III.  262-84-9499 
Tarman.  Michael  P..  467-70-0272 
Tavares.  Richard  J..  027-32-5204 
Taylor.  Anthony  R..  227-58-7203 
Taylor.  Carl  T..  403-52-4423 
Taylor.  Douglas  E..  419-64-7305 
Taylor.  Leslie  H..  087-36-9460 
Taylor.  Luther  M..  421-56-0169 
Taylor.  Rex  E..  557-62-1162 
Taylor.  Warren  B..  239-70-7619 
Taylor.  William  S..  509-48-3477 
Templeton.  Scott  H..  Jr..  462-60-6141 
Tenhet.  Paul  Q..  II.  428-98-1331 
Tenney.  Gerald  W..  219-40-4635 
Terasa.  Prederick  N..  389-44-5177 
Terry.  Paul  D..  Jr..  508-64-0270 
Thai.  Edmund  A..  374-46-2884 


Thede.  Peter  J..  585-18-3983 
Thibeault.  William  R..  Jr..  229-62-2940 
Thibedeau.  Gordart  L..  523-58-0251 
Thiessen.  Gerald  R..  486-52-5467 
Thomas  Bernard  P..  193-36-0129 
Thomas.  Donald  W..  Jr..  173-32-9451 
Thomas.  James  B..  III.  419-54-6892 
Thomas.  Kenneth  A..  298-42-7592 
Thomas.  Robert  M..  498-42-8590 
Thomas.  William  P..  244-70-7635 
Thomas.  William  G..  171-34-4676 
Thome.  James  J..  Sr..  282-40-1305 
Thompson.  Conley  C.  442-42-8337 
Thompson.  Earl  H..  Jr..  437-64-8517 
Thompson.  Gayden  E..  451-82-8938 
Thompson.  Gerald  B.,  401-64-0802 
Thompson.  Henry  L..  III.  247-80-9915 
Thompson.  Marvin  D..  511-46-1311 
Thompson.  Oliver  L..  III.  036-30-7147 
Thomson.  Donald  P..  491-48-0262 
Thornton.  Patrick  T..  483-54-8201 
Thuss.  Michael  P..  106-36-0991 
Tiberi.  Paul.  572-66-8961 
Tijerina.  Gilbert,  527-66-7136 
Tilley.  Ben  R..  463-74-3702 
Tillman.  William  L..  529-50-0064 
Tindall.  Dan  S..  412-76-2857 
Toliver.  Donald  D..  467-68-7935 
Tolleson.  Jesse  D..  426-94-3390 
Tolson.  Jarvis  H..  Jr..  227-58-6108 
Tomblin.  Robert  W..  228-50-1602 
Tomlinson,  William  G..  415-72-3724 
Toole,  Michael  T..  420-60-3925 
Toratti.  Milton  A..  475-48-2121 
Torovsky,  Richard  H..  Jr.,  214-48-1712 
Torre,  Joseph  P..  027-34-5542 
Torrence.  Max  W..  515-46-1567 
Townsan.  Gerald  R..  527-64-7016 
Townsend.  Ronald  E..  235-74-4554 
Townsend,  Thomas  W..  267-82-4300 
Trautner.  Donald  L..  287-38-5126 
Travis.  Prederick  S..  289-36-4609 
Tricomi.  Prank  A..  272-40-2631 
Trimble.  Howard  T.,  117-38-6791 
Trimble.  Joe  W.,  462-70-1593 
Trinidad.  Pelix  P..  533-42-1304 
Troxell.  Joseph  K..  205-32-0089 
Tubbs.  Thomas  W..  385-46-3909 
Tucker.  Prederic  L..  Jr..  226-62-1084 
Tucker.  Gary  L..  559-58-6102 
Tull.  Clyde  H..  437-64-8651 
Turdici.  James  547-66-2750 
Turner,  Prank  N..  563-60-4879 
Turpin.  Johnny  G..  060-38-3834 
Tuttle.  Leroy  W..  527-64-6575 
Tvrdy.  Joseph  P..  507-58-4732 
Tweed.  Frederick  D..  205-36-5971 
Tyson.  Joseph  M..  242-72-8711 
Umbarger.  Joseph  H..  413-62-7538 
Upson.  Stuart  G..  041-36-2553 
Urquidez.  Bias.  Jr..  545-58-8424 
Valle.  Roberto.  Jr..  463-76-8139 
Vanbuskirk.  Barry  L..  575-48-4822 
Vanderclute.  Burt  A..  II.  078-34-6794 
Vangorp.  Philip  E..  310-48-4549 
Vantilburg.  Mary  K..  279-36-6561 
Vargas.  Kevin  J..  012-34-0964 
Vaxmonsky.  Albert  L..  Jr..  145-38-5043 
Veitch.  Douglas  S..  501-44-4687 
Velte.  Lawrence  R..  019-34-7814 
Venator.  Rex  M..  448-44-6787 
Villasenor.  Peter  V..  463-76-1493 
Volk,  Arthur  J..  174-36-8615 
Vollrath.  Thomas  L..  370-48-7759 
Vore.  David  A..  460-66-1485 
Vuksich.  Gregory  D..  253-82-2441 
Wade.  Gary  H..  219-46-7168 
Waggoner.  Carroll  M..  309-44-7967 
Wagner.  Edward  J..  Jr..  457-82-2101 
Wagner.  Harold  W..  Jr..  333-38-1988 
Wagner.  Robert  P..  212-52-6827 
Wagner.  Robert  W..  287-40-3914 
Wagner.  Timothy  W..  263-72-9893 
Wagonhurst.  Jeffrey  A..  225-64-9181 
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Waldman.  Jay  H..  029-34-2365 
Waldrum.  Theodore  O.,  236-64-7599 
Walker,  Eddie  G.,  420-52-2339 
Walker,  Robert  D..  399-42-3345 
Walker.  Vestal  D..  238-64-3185 
Walko.  Dennis  P.,  227-60-2384 
Wallace.  Don  W.,  461-68-4581 
Wallace,  Jerry  L..  492-48-3046 
Wallace,  Tommy  R.,  501-46-0052 
Wallace,  William  S..  402-68-1708 
Waller.  Luther  O..  230-58-7268 
Walsh.  Jerry  C,  494-44-3123 
Walsh.  Sean  G.,  157-40-1832 
Walter,  Alan  H..  494-48-5629 
Walters.  Jimmy  L.,  334-36-3760 
Waltman,  Gerald  L.,  527-62-5053 
Walz,  Robert  D.,  503-48-3296 
Wantuck,  Donald  P..  261-76-7242 
Ward.  Clifford  R.,  561-68-1984 
Ward,  Richard  M.,  085-34-3361 
Ward.  Talmadge  O.,  432-86-4320 
Wamock,  Vernal  G.,  520-42-6472 
Washington,  Alvln  466-72-6142 
Watson,  Roger  L.,  Jr..  240-68-8613 
Watt.  Donald  H..  Jr..  013-40-6872 
Wayne.  David  H.,  302-38-2127 
Weathington,  Kerry  D.,  250-78-5800 
Weber,  Jack  E..  442-46-0852 
Webster.  Robert  L.,  225-66-4498 
Weems,  Neil  M..  433-56-6955 
Wegleitner,  Thomas  C,  471-52-9242 
Weisman,  David  S..  052-36-2064 
Welker,  Richard  D..  585-14-2038 
Wells.  Michael  C.  285-44-3121 
Wemlinger,  John  V..  280-42-0606 
Werling,  Timothy  E..  317-44-2993 
West.  Charles  E..  509-44-9340 
West.  Herbert,  III.  442-44-0150 
West.  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  408-68-3212 
Westbrook,  Stephen  W.,  257-74-9806 
Westenburg.  Marvin  W..  522-44-5507 
Westerhoff.  Jeffrey  B..  102-22-5461 
Westerlund.  John  S..  528-60-9266 
Wheaton.  Roger  S.,  523-50-1555 
Wheeler.  David  L..  226-62-6914 
Wheeler.  Gary  W..  506-52-4502 
Wheeler.  James  S..  517-52-4968 
Whidby.  Paul  M..  262-82-7833 
White.  Donel  D..  099-32-6523 
White.  Eugene  J.,  Jr..  082-38-3163 
White.  Gary  R..  511-42-7585 
White.  George  C,  329-42-4543 
White.  Larry  D.,  438-66-2640 
White,  Lawrence  K..  Jr..  577-66-9524 
White.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  370-44-8632 
White.  Steven  L..  585-22-1813 
Whitehead.  Erwin  E..  291-40-4918 
Whitfield.  James  C.  Jr..  377-40-8479 
Whitley.  Milton  A..  Jr..  252-74-3071 
Whitley.  Samuel  H..  457-74-4275 
Whitman.  John  W..  569-72-5471 
Whittington.  Larry  R..  244-70-8108 
Wiersema.  Richard  A..  335-36-0695 
Wiese.  Robert  H.,  519-48-8665 
Wiess,  James  E..  Jr..  534-42-7008 
Wignall.  Robert  A.,  136-40-2130 
Wilcox,  Howard  E..  Jr..  115-34-1493 
Wilcox.  Larry  W..  518-52-2395 
Wilkerson,  Lawrence  B..  460-74-9811 
Wilkerson.  Ronnie  E..  449-70-8028 
Williams.  Bermie  E.,  266-58-1462 
Williams,  Charles  H..  227-58-1667 
Williams.  Edgar  D.,  432-78-1501 
Williams.  Pelix  E.,  251-78-4440 
Williams,  Gary  S..  411-76-2720 
Williams,  Gene,  429-82-5661 
Williams,  James  L..  123-38-5483 
Williams.  Jonathan  G..  427-94-9427 
Williams.  Robert  H..  570-56-3409 
Williams.  Stephen  B..  260-64-2046 
Williams.  Thomas  G..  207-38-8074 
Williamson.  Bobby  M..  423-54-2133 
Williamson.  Joel  E..  228-72-4777 
Williamson.  John  R..  515-42-0665 


Willis.  Rodney  E..  263-80-7376 
Wilson.  Charles  A..  II.  179-34-9878 
Wilson.  David  P..  555-58-5836 
Wilson.  David  W..  450-76-5650 
Wilson.  Don  A.,  348-42-1732 
Wilson,  Harold  A.,  329-38-9370 
Wilson,  James  M..  212-46-0753 
Wilson.  Kenneth  E..  237-64-3918 
Wilson.  Stephen  E..  224-66  6853 
Wilson.  Thomas  G..  228-62-2293 
Winchester.  Larry  G..  493-46-6242 
Winkler.  Campbell  W.,  410-70-0180 
Wlnsor.  Stephen  A..  036-30-8416 
Winters.  James  M.,  051-34-2769 
Wise.  David  R..  Sr..  408-74-9326 
Witherspoon.  Richard  H..  226-60-9184 
Wltschonke.  Carl  P..  318-40-3509 
Witt,  Thomas  B..  477-48-5816 
Witwlcki,  William  P..  336-36-6755 
Wogan.  James  W..  354-38-9028 
Wolfinger.  William  D.  565-62-7184 
Wong.  Terrence  K..  575-46-2109 
Wood.  Bruce  P..  562-56-6120 
Wood.  Kenneth  R..  404-66-4488 
Wood.  Lawrence  E..  196-38-5770 
Wood.  Scott  G..  566-58-8704 
Woode,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr..  575-44-9803 
Wooden,  David  L..  447-46-8533 
Woolford.  Parrel  J..  527-62-0710 
Woolshlager,  John  C.  061-40-2935 
Wooten.  Marvin.  Jr..  442-44-5397 
Wooten.  Ralph  G..  244-64-4394 
Worrell.  Richard  D..  536-38-2136 
Worthington.  Ronald  T..  033-32-0356 
Worthy.  Horace.  248-68-1612 
Wright,  Sumner  C,  006-42-3754 
Wright,  Thomas  J.,  424-56-8683 
Wyatt,  James  E.,  465-70-2809 
Wyman,  Samuel  D..  III.  006-48-5855 
Yacovltch.  Paul  N..  021-36-9947 
Yager.  Klaus  D..  215-40-3842 
Yarbro,  Roger  N.,  212-44-2695 
Yllnen,  Frank  A..  456-86-7489 
Yon.  Terry  A..  230-60-5010 
York.  Don  T..  464-72-0517 
York.  John  P..  348-36-9248 
Yost.  Barbara  J..  397-38-6679 
Young.  Chester  A..  575-54-4554 
Young.  David  P..  312-46-4955 
Young.  Randolph  S..  III.  222-30-7465 
Young.  Stephen  T..  194-36-0153 
Young,  Wayne  R.,  409-70-2437 
Younts.  James  O..  III.  457-76-9834 
Yowell,  Robert  A.,  444-42-8544 
Zehrer,  David  G..  458-74-6853 
Zelko.  Thomas  J..  171-32-1374 
Zetti.  James  H..  286-36-3844 
Zieske.  Arthur  N..  273-32-8177 
Zilian.  Frederick.  Jr..  143-42-7997 
Zinser,  Roy  F..  Jr..  226-62-1034 
Zoelle,  David  L..  475-50-3397 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allyn.  John  K..  264-66-1830 
Anderson.  Lindell  E..  488-38-3208 
Arold.  Richard  J..  069-28-7847 
Ballard.  Basil  L..  527-50-1556 
Berger.  Robert  P..  207-28-8778 
Bunnett,  Thomas  T..  558-44-6216 
Croke,  Alfred  M.,  125-20-7849 
Dagostlno,  Carl  L..  285-28-4991 
Da\'idson.  Donald  L..  458-60-4978 
Doman.  Thurman  S..  Jr..  557-56-2375 
Drozd.  Henry  J..  460-60-6553 
Goellen.  Richard  M..  501-34-0541 
Goldsmith.  Richard  A..  376-40-6146 
Gudz.  George  W..  045-30-3209 
Hannah.  John  R..  478-44-9022 
Hannum.  Harold  M..  329-32-7089 
Hoehne,  William  F..  533-30-0973 
Itokazu.  Kiyoichi.  576-32-4012 
Keizer.  Herman,  Jr.,  342-30-3768 
Lucas,  Thomas  L..  192-30-1759 
Messersmith.  Dale  E.,  197-30-3751 


Mlchelson,  Aaron  D..  072-32-8027 
Montondon.  Francis  W..  463-36-3183 
Nondorf.  Aloysius  J..  309-24-9235 
Pearson.  Robert  L..  086-28-9405 
Pointer.  Louis  W..  246-52-6521 
Reynolds.  Jerry  D..  462-62-8316 
Rogakos,  Constantinos  P..  132-34-0668 
Skinner.  Albert  C.  051-28-5338 
Smith.  Paul  H..  141-26-2943 
Szilvasy.  John  A..  303-32-7896 
Taylor.  Frederick  A..  494-36-1300 
Thompson.  Thomas  R..  248-58-8308 
Wagener.  John  M..  470-40-7247 
Wake,  Henry  E..  379-36-0821 
Wells.  Morris  P..  394-58-6773 
WiUlams.  James  A..  146-28-7858 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
AUeo,  William  A..  171-36-5762 
Alvarey.  Joel  R..  481-60-9922 
Anderson.  Edward  M..  243-68-2558 
Anderson.  Larry  D..  505-52-3180 
Arqullla.  Alfred  P..  344-36-9519 
Best.  Sharon  E..  492-52-7485 
Brawley.  Michael  J..  014-32-7333 
Brownback.  Peter  E..  III.  231-64-4636 
Carden.  Grifton  E..  423-54-4476 
Cooke.  John  S..  326-42-9042 
Comellson.  Joseph  W..  497-50-9694 
Costello.  Raymond  K..  262-70-4469 
Curtis.  Howard  G..  11.  562-76-7387 
Curtis,  Thomas  M..  075-38-0209 
Dodson.  Roy  L..  257-64-9855 
Dowell.  David  R..  226-62-7748 
Garrett.  Robert  W..  213-54-9950 
Graham.  David  E..  449-72-7972 
Hamelin.  Normand  J..  037-22-9422 
Hargus.  Patrick  K..  534-48-2005 
Helmcamp,  Dewey  E..  III.  456-70-6976 
Hunt.  Arthur  L..  330-40-1331 
Keams.  Michael  B..  392-44-7418 
Lane.  Thomas  C.  229-66-3123 
Lantz,  William  H..  Jr..  151-32-0985 
Long.  Clarence  D..  218-40-9153 
Long.  James  D..  Jr..  506-64-7404 
Luedtke.  Paul  J..  471-46-2578 
Manning.  Jay  P..  503-50-5692 
McLaurin.  John  P..  III.  567-58-0025 
Meyer.  Carl  P..  Jr..  282-32-6793 
Mogridge.  James  D..  408-66-5501 
Nardotti.  Michael  J..  Jr..  052-38-4892 
Norsworthy.  Levator.  Jr..  405-62-4067 
Polley.  James  D..  V.  226-66-6421 
Reynolds.  George  D..  233-72-6812 
Rigney.  Marvin  G..  227-54-6518 
Sisson.  George  H..  317-48-1319 
Squires.  Malcolm  H..  Jr..  224-66-6738 
Tomes.  Jonathan  P..  312-46-3108 
Toomey.  Allan  A..  296-44-7865 
Tromey.  Thomas  N..  268-40-4839 
Walczak.  Alexander  M..  362-48-6611 
Wentink.  Michael  J..  335-36-8191 
Yustas.  Vincent  P.,  139-36-5941 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bautista,  Rodolfo  E..  353-46-1808 
Benedictos.  Minerva  A..  185-44-3552 
Berger.  Melvin.  200-38-1567 
Bergman.  William  C.  191-36-7148 
Boissevain.  Andre  R..  174-26-7179 
Bowland.  Warren  P..  256-76-4004 
Brennan.  Michael  J..  024-38-0443 
Burdman.  Daphne  P..  091-30-0616 
Bussa.  John  J..  328-36-5126 
Carter.  Elijah  Jr..  419-58-8082 
Choi.  Bong  J..  376-70-9415 
Cohen,  David  J..  457-78-1709 
Cortez.  Pilarita  G..  038-38-6500 
Daniels,  Rohini  M..  247-11-1758 
Durakovlc.  Asaf.  579-94-2480 
Edwards.  Ronald  J..  220-46-5355 
Elson.  Edward  C.  496-40-5169 
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Ely.  ThonJas  L.,  452-62-4169 
Fisher,  Robert  E.,  533-30-3679 
Gaines.  lAla.  T..  579-56-8964 
Girl.  Janail.  126-52-1812 
Goodman.lZachary  D..  261-76-1038 
Hanson.  Charles  D.,  523-52-9122 
Hardy.  Michael  R..  530-28-4080 
Havalda.  Jlames  T..  516-88-3376 
Hess.  John  R..  539-42-3385 
Howard.  Jtan  E..  054-34-5316 
Hughes.  William  F..  094-36-8266 
Huntt,  Harry  A..  Jr.,  264-74-4412 
Hutchison^  James  E..  004-36-8600 
Hwang,  Mlnja  M.,  022-38-4718 
Izhar.  Mohammed,  189-52-2928 
Jackson.  Jtan  T..  358-42-9632 
Jun,  Yours  A..  295-46-5281 
Key.  Thoi  las  S..  259-82-6299 
Kikendall,  James  W..  409-80-4353 
Kiley.  Ke\ln  C.  231-70-4471 
Kim.  HeuiigS..  112-50-9017 
Krauze.  J<zef.  108-44-1149 
Kumar.  Jean  R..  495-46-6095 
Kureshi,  2  afar  U..  060-60-5974 
Lamiell,  Junes  M..  223-60-8861 
Layland,  Eiavid  H..  453-68-6534 
Lessig.  Paul  M..  511-40-0862 
Lipsi.  David  W..  202-50-3393 
Laewellyn.JFred  W..  536-32-7019 
Magelssenl  David  J..  485-56-9224 
Marshall.  iVilliam.  Jr.,  552-68-0769 
Meyer,  Dai'id  L.,  505-66-4219 
Morales.  J  Jdith  F..  344-52-0982 
Murchisor  .  William  G..  453-72-4984 
Nadjem,  Mohammed  A..  244-88-8353 
Newball.  Harold  H..  213-42-6239 
Noriegasaichez.  Angel  C  121-30-1221 
Papa.  Rid  ard  A..  172-40-0733 
Parisi.  Josjph  E..  066-38-7417 
Parker,  Ecson  O..  III.  545-68-1703 
Phillips.  Jisper  L..  Jr..  239-48-8906 
Polanco,  ^[artinex.  P..  584-12-4850 
Powe.  Lar  y  K..  424-54-6268 
Prier,  Ronald  E.,  551-76-0173 
Rajaram.  I  Juryakumar.  218-78-9973 
Ramsey.  F  obert  L..  230-60-5991 
Robinson.  David  E..  106-32-0440 
Sailam.  Vardha  S..  217-68-1200 
Saviolakis  George  A..  291-56-6100 
Shah.  Ras  imikant  B..  076-48-8488 
Sheehan. '  Timothy  D..  Jr..  520-48-0926 
Shirani.  K  ahn  Z..  081-52-4946 
Smith.  Wi  Ham  R..  298-40-4839 
Snyder.  K  irl  S..  460-70-7415 
Steinweg.  rCenneth  K..  191-40-0178 
Stong.  Gu  r  C.  106-34-2388 
Taube,  St(  ven  L..  111-34-8142 
Taveau.  H  )ratio  S..  V.  065-34-0164 
Traverse,   jouis  W..  530-34-0681 
Vaeth.  Ma  ry  F..  397-50-9101 
Vike.  Jean  287-64-9270 
Viquez.  Ca  rlos  A..  140-56-6999 
Walter.  M  chael  H..  536-48-6525 
Welch.  Be  ijamin  M..  508-56-0049 
Whitehur:  t.  Lawrence  R..  225-64-1285 
Wiener.  H  )ward  A..  075-36-8155 
Winlon,  G  eorge  B..  075-38-0232 
Wodtli.  D<  nald  J..  544-52-0160 
Wright.  Li  icius  F..  231-68-7194 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
I  rent  L..  550-70-5336 
I  redric  R..  215-46-2296 
Rlcl  lard  S..  529-56-5189 
Nprman  E..  557-70-2514 

James  W.,  Jr..  465-88-0129 
Robert  F..  Jr..  254-80-5214 
Pablo  582-78-9887 
Dennis  S..  293-48-1826 
James  J..  485-60-2852 
572-54-1766 
,  Jkmes  D..  465-70-8291 
K(  nneth  J..  345-40-0239 
Javid  A..  288-46-8368 
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Baughn, 

Berman 

Boyd 

Bussell. 

Cartwri 

Cosnahan 

Diazrojas. 

Eguchi 

Geertsemi ., 

Klager. 

Koonce 

Kuhar. 

McBride. 


igh : 


P(  ter. 


Moore.  Craig  A..  177-34-1190 
Obrien,  Robert  E..  016-32-9746 
Partridge,  Wiliam  F..  261-62-9667 
Rethman.  Michael  P.,  212-58-4907 
Russell,  Marilyn  A.,  369-44-9744 
Schumpert,  Warren  W.,  451-74-3482 
Smith.  Uoyd  N..  551-68-4539 
Stewart.  Jack  C.  410-72-5426 
Suchko.  George  D.,  137-38-1651 
Turner.  James  P..  258-60-2417 
Uribe.  Rodrigo  L..  204-32-2981 
Way.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  557-62-0734 
Wright.  John  B..  436-58-0991 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  David  R..  451-56-0677 
Alexander.  Jimmy  D..  466-66-0029 
Allen,  James  D..  Jr.,  171-36-2710 
Arnold,  Tony  G..  585-09-6004 
Amott.  John  J..  026-32-4806 
Askew.  Eldon  W..  346-36-6728 
Averbuch,  Michael  E.,  494-46-3647 
Bachman.  William  G..  497-46-3542 
Baratta.  Robert  A..  147-38-7797 
Beatson.  Ronald  B.,  249-68-7598 
Beckman.  Herbert  D..  453-70-8846 
Beirne.  Douglas  R..  560-62-9663 
Bellamy,  Thomas  N.,  241-72-2561 
Borkowski,  Thomas  V.,  381-44-2275 
Brink,  Gary  S..  543-50-8447 
Broadway.  Peter  J..  462-62-1593 
Chagalis.  George  P.,  400-64-0499 
Conkright.  Donald  D..  365-42-9237 
Cummings,  John  W..  449-60-5044 
Davis,  Jerry  D.,  539-44-0393 
Davis,  Timothy  A.,  455-70-2536 
Day.  Charles  E.,  III.  171-34-6427 
Deaderick.  Robert  D.,  413-72-5371 
Duncan.  Chester  E..  461-64-6803 
Dyer.  Charles  E..  II.  454-64-4892 
Elliot.  Howard  R..  III.  255-70-5625 
Ferrell.  Richard  J..  476-50-2399 
Frezell.  Thomas  L.,  417-58-0195 
Furlow,  Bruce  M.,  420-58-0271 
Furukawa.  Theodore  P..  564-58-4448 
George.  Harvey  W..  240-70-0291 
Goodwin.  Larry  N..  261-76-5406 
Graeber,  Raymond  C,  081-36-9813 
Hampton.  Lawrence  D..  453-76-9201 
Harasick,  Robert  M.,  281-40-3234 
Henry.  Joseph  R.,  214-46-0433 
Hernandez.  Charles  P..  212-44-8355 
Horrell.  Ronald  L..  542-50-8693 
Hulsebus.  Robert  C.  249-76-9269 
Jacob.  Willis  H.,  436-64-9081 
Jones.  Brian  S..  577-62-8362 
Kavanagh.  William  G..  035-26-4897 
Killion.  Norvel.  Jr.,  466-64-4138 
King.  Alan  F..  030-34-5063 
Kramer.  Richard  D..  264-88-3305 
Krueger.  Gerald  P..  321-38-8992 
Kruse.  William  R..  264-70-0682 
Kruzich.  David  J..  468-46-9543 
Lawson.  Thomas  R..  314-42-4648 
Leary.  William  J..  Jr..  030-34-2967 
Leatherberry.  Roy  J..  III.  432-82-8886 
Leduc.  James  W..  545-64-2424 
Leibrecht.  Bruce  C.  538-42-0746 
Mally.  Earl  B..  Jr..  264-68-1464 
Mays.  Robert  A..  Jr..  262-78-8629 
Mcllrath.  John  C.  353-36-7469 
Melton.  Jackson  D..  Jr..  461-56-5704 
Miles.  Otha  G..  459-64-7097 
Miles.  Ronald  D..  458-66-2734 
Miller.  Roy  D..  427-96-3754 
Mitchell.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  231-60-3434 
Mohn.  John  R.,  267-62-1677 
Mullaly,  Charles  F.,  Jr..  227-56-8220 
Nikolich.  Francis  M..  187-32-2201 
Normile.  James  P..  III.  512-48-8454 
Nygaard,  Nathan  A.,  501-52-1294 
Omara.  Peter  A.,  III.  487-46-0211 
Opland.  Ronald  L..  505-58-3128 
Ortiz,  Teofilo  Jr..  582-96-9988 


Pecoraro.  Richard.,  144-34-2381 
Pelosi.  John  J..  037-28-9291 
Pleasant.  Richard  H..  458-58-6816 
Popek.  Daniel  J.,  144-34-3373 
Potter,  Eugene  W..  505-60-6836 
Read.  John  T..  II.  278-46-0477 
Reamey.  Herbert  K..  III.  429-86-4422 
Roden,  Jack  R..  Jr..  452-68-0029 
Schaefer.  Ken  M.,  547-54-7600 
Sellards.  Robert  R.,  485-34-3991 
Snyder,  Merle  J.,  485-58-5213 
Stevens,  Charles  G.,  271-42-0780 
Sutton,  Stanley  P.,  506-54-0579 
Tancredi.  Peter  L..  037-30-3213 
Tremblay.  Peter  D.,  060-40-8120 
Tumbull.  John  D..  293-40-0489 
Turner.  George  H..  III.  266-80-2609 
Velker,  Timothy  J.,  300-38-4701 
Voss,  James  E.,  089-36-5823 
Vybiral,  Thomas  J..  196-36-4440 
Wetherill.  Samuel  R.,  III.  155-34-2795 
White,  Julius  C.  535-40-3912 
Williams.  John  A..  II.  522-54-9173 
Wilson.  Mary  A..  131-32-8055 
Wooten.  Wilford  D..  554-60-4269 
Zabicki,  William  B..  104-34-4574 
Zych,  Kenneth  A..  356-36-1159 

MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beaty.  Helen  C.  532-44-2211 
Franklin  Ronald  J..  470-48-8130 
Greenhalgh.  William  T..  528-56-2606 
Guinn.  Elena  W..  575-46-3821 
Hancock.  Dexter  V..  081-36-6932 
Herzberger,  James  K.,  181-36-7706 
James,  Kenneth  D.,  538-42-6214 
Laney,  Millard  G.,  259-70-8489 
Lynch,  Richard  F.,  484-54-7441 
Reid,  James  A.,  516-56-8705 
Rinke.  Wolf  J..  197-34-3374 
Ruehle.  Donald  J..  481-52-4896 
Schreck.  Richard  C.  537-40-8531 
Stitley,  Judith  A.,  203-34-4139 
Thomas,  Clorice  D..  221-28-9075 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barrows.  Paul  L..  379-42-5936 
Bell.  Jerry  D..  461-50-0799 
Caron,  Paul  L..  348-30-0624 
Hall.  James  E..  481-54-8170 
Liebenberg.  Stanley  P..  561-64-6069 
McCaskill.  Robert  E..  251-84-1773 
Mitchell.  Kenny  D..  420-52-4547 
Raflo.  Norman  L..  270-42-2617 
Salamone.  Bernard  P..  421-64-5195 
Stamp.  Gary  L..  360-32-0476 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Albee,  Donna  J.,  254-66-3905 
Barnosky,  Judith  H..  052-32-0827 
Bassett.  Patricia  A..  366-36-6552 
Beall.  Carol  S..  229-50-6785 
Bennett.  Marie  T..  537-44-4257 
Bleck.  Dorothy  A..  079-34-5777 
Blocker.  Carol  R..  520-48-3579 
Borman.  Barbara  J..  495-38-6068 
Bowman.  Larry  L..  188-30-9990 
Chiminello.  Catherine  K..  182-38-7372 
Covington.  Barbara  G.,  262-98-4089 
Deane,  Lawrence  J.,  507-56-9979 
Deen.  Carol  J..  512-48-7197 
Deloach.  James  H.,  416-52-5010 
Deuster,  Kathryn  P.,  432-84-7978 
Drain,  Cecil  B.,  481-52-0071 
Drechsel,  Susan  J.,  522-58-6582 
Foley.  Naomi  J..  176-40-3664 
Forlaw.  Loretta..  250-84-4082 
Freihofer,  Patricia  T..  216-50-3464 
Gates.  Elise  M..  020-38-3672 
Gillies.  Joan  A..  043-32-6461 
Graham,  Jeri  I.,  133-34-9174 


October  17,  1983 

Gruber,  Michael  G.,  395-42-5685 
Gysler,  Rochelle,  I..  516-56-5283 
Hamer.  Lawrence  A..  481-54-2171 
Hammond,  Jean  E..  023-30-6007 
Hartoon,  John  C,  562-60-5697 
Hayes,  Cheryl  L..  028-34-1071 
Herrick,  Karen  S..  282-46-3453 
HUgenhold.  Rita  L.,  307-46-8257 
Hubbs.  Mary  E..  501-52-9028 
Ingold.  Brooke  S.,  113-38-9465 
lungerich.  Larry  R.,  331-36-3970 
Jacques,  Stanley  H.,  041-34-1694 
Jefferson,  Ann  C.  316-32-2398 
Johnson,  Grace  P.,  330-34-1801 
Jorgeson,  Lynn  P.,  537-42-6834 
Karabasz,  Clare  M.,  163-36-3254 
Keneson,  Edwin  J..  451-48-5206 
Kyzar,  Donna  W,.  239-74-2711 
Llndecker,  Howard  J.,  485-50-6204 
Lord,  Rosalie  N..  212-34-1675 
Maloney,  John  J.,  167-36-8011 
Martin,  Doris,  225-58-3685 
Martin,  Jerry  A.,  431-92-3958 
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McCall.  Susan  C,  231-64-7329 
McDonnell,  Robert  C,  165-30-0867 
McGinnis,  Marjorie  R.,  378-38-5077 
McLeod,  Sandra  K.,  447-40-1734 
Menton,  Leta  K..  462-80-9024 
Meyer,  Joanne  K.,  265-84-2251 
Meyers,  Sharleen  G..  375-42-8246 
Mitchell,  Theora  L.,  226-60-9605 
Molter,  Nancy  A.,  214-50-3057 
Montgomery,  Sandra  K.,  310-46-5846 
Moore,  Marie  G..  004-44-0393 
Moskowitz,  Dorcas  M..  368-50-0777 
Murray,  Cynthia  L.,  471  52-8302 
Neiman,  Ellen  M.,  385-42-2417 
Neuendorf,  Marcia  L.,  255-76-7873 
Pesetski.  Judith  R.,  397-44-5246 
Peterson,  Charlene  D..  227-72-2574 
Rehm,  Adele  L.,  499-48-1574 
Rennie,  Donald  S.,  030-32-1743 
Riester,  Anthony  C.  352-32-5775 
Robitaille,  Mary  K..  365-46-1326 
Scally,  Helen  M.,  027-32-0233 
Shemer,  John  H.,  069-40-7535 


Smith,  A.  L.,  517-50-2404 
Soden,  Virginia  D..  237-82-5904 
Stewart.  Patricia  L.,  311-48-6388 
Streilein,  Albert  E..  204-34-6630 
Strieper,  Sarah  S.,  424-62-1691 
Stroup,  Dennis  R.,  368-40-6314 
Strzelecki,  Stanley  W.,  164-36-4730 
Sullivan.  Mary  L..  014-36-2499 
Synakowski,  Ralph  G..  187-32-1532 
Tancredi.  Sue  L..  527-84-4730 
Viancourt.  Maryellen.  503-38-5723 
Ward,  Jennie  L..  569-64-4310 
Washington.  Adeline  P..  412-88-4064 
Wyatt,  Patricia  L..  527-76-8566 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  October 
14,  1983,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  October  7,  1983: 
Department  of  Justice 

Daniel  J.  Horgan.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Mashal  for  the  southern  District  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Carlos  C.  Cruz. 
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The 
and  was 
pro 


Bo 


^use  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
»lle<l  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
(Mr.  Wright). 


temi  ore 


DESIGIfATION 


The 
before 
munlcat 


Weaker    pro   tempore   laid 
House  the  following  com- 
on  from  the  Speaker: 

[NGTON,  D.C..  October  14,  1983. 
I    hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
C  3  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
October  17.  1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Wright 
Monday. 


Speo/ce- 


The 
Ford, 
prayer: 
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PRAYER 

4;haplaln,    Rev.    James   David 
D.,     offered    the    following 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfai^,  October  17,  1983 


OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 


even  as  we  strive  to  meet  the 

of  the  new  day.  so  too  we  are 

of  the  heritage  and  the  good 

by  those  who  have  gone 

^e  thank  You,  Almighty  God, 

raised    up    pioneers    from 

nations    and    peoples    whose 

the  potential  of  our  land 

dedication  was  the  measure 

greatness.  Even  as  we  cele- 

rich  spiritual  heritage,  that 

.  our  gift,  so  we  praise  You 

have  the  opportunity  in  our 

time  to  continue  to  build  on 

_v..   so   readily   given   by   the 

vho  witnessed  to  Your  bless- 

days  before.  May  Your  spirit 

us  now  and  give  us  peace. 


THE  JOURNAL 

I5PEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

lias  examined  the  Journal  of 

day's    proceedings    and    an- 

to   the   House   his   approval 


H.R.  1035.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  improve  implementation 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  1213.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1035)  entitled  "An  act 
to  make  certain  technical  amendments 
to  improve  implementation  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Pell  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  807.  An  act  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore: 

S.  1323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1513.  An  act  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the  in- 
dependent Polish  trade  union  Solidarity,  on 
being  awarded  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabauna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  clause   1,   rule  I.   the 
stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MESi  >AGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


.o^  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 

.  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 

of  the  following  title  with  an 

in  which  the  concurrence 

]  louse  is  requested: 

,f..  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 

I  he  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


message  also  announced  that 

Lte  had  passed  with  amend- 

which  the  concurrence  of  the 

is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 

:  ollowing  titles: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C  October  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  10:15  a.m.  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 7.  1983.  the  following  messages  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

1.  That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  1062: 

2.  That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  3379: 

3.  That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  3835. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


Se  late 
;n 


JULIETTE  GORDON  LOW 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1551) 
to  name  the  Federal  building  to  be 
constructed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  the 
"Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  on  Friday,  October  7.  1983: 

H.R.  1062.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County, 
Oreg.: 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the  'Edwin  D.  Eshelman  Post  Office 
Building": 

H.R.  3835.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  building  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as 
the  •William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Build- 
ing": and 

H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2rf)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Washington,  D.C,  October  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  4:47  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  14, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  reports  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  pursuant  to  Section  204(b)  of 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  1703. 

(2)  At  4:47  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  14, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Report  of  the  President. 
1982  Activities. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  GtrrHRiE, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


press  this  weekend  about  the  adminis- 
tration's secret  proposal. 

Serious  questions  must  be  asked 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  and  the 
philosophy  which  would  suggest  it. 

Would  this  plan  not  simply  further 
destabilize  this  already  unstable 
region  of  the  world? 

Would  not  this  proposed  force  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
our  only  reliable  ally  in  the  region? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  should  be 
subject  to  serious  objective  scrutiny, 
not  pursued  behind  closed  doors.  I  sus- 
pect that  such  scrutiny  would  cause  its 
cancellation. 


EXERCISE  OF  AUTHORITY 
UNDER  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC 

POWERS  ACT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-120) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  October  17, 
1983.) 


AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
1982  ACTIVITIES-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  October  17, 
1983.) 


MISGIVINGS  ABOUT  PROPOSED 
RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  deep  misgiv- 
ings and  concern  about  the  proposed 
rapid  deployment  force  the  adminis- 
tration has  secretly  been  considering 
for  Jordan.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the 


D  1210 

THE  ORIOLES:  CHAMPIONS  OF 
FLIGHT,  CHAMPIONS  OF  OCTO- 
BER, CHAMPIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
snows  of  winter  began  to  melt  and  the 
showers  of  April  brought  the  flowers 
of  May,  the  birds  flew  north  to  bright- 
en our  summer  days.  Rich  in  their 
colors  of  orange  and  black  and  white, 
we  marvel  at  their  skills  and  revel  in 
their  antics.  Many  varieties  of  these 
summer  birds  came  north  to  entertain 
us,  cardinals  and  blue  jays  among 
them.  But  only  one  flock,  a  soaring 
band  of  Orioles,  remained  when  the 
leaves  again  turned  colors  and  the  Oc- 
tober night  air  filled  with  frost.  It  is 
the  Orioles  I  salute  today.  The  Ori- 
oles; champions  of  flight,  champions 
of  October,  champions  of  the  world. 

Yesterday,  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
won  the  World  Series,  in  a  startling 
show  of  skill,  determination,  and 
teamwork.  In  sweeping  three  games  in 
the  opponents  ballpark,  the  birds  of 
Baltimore  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
world  champions  by  out  hitting,  out 
pitching,  out  ruiming  and  out  throw- 
ing all  pretenders  to  the  title  of  Cham- 
pion of  America's  naitonal  pass  time. 
From  World  Series  Most-Valuable 
Player  Rick  Dempsey,  to  season  long 
greats  Cal  Ripken,  Eddie  Murray, 
Mike  Flanagan,  Scott  MacGregor, 
Rich  Dauer,  Al  Bumbry,  Gary  Roen- 
icke,  Dan  Ford,  and  Ken  Singleton  to 
rookie  sensation  Mike  Boddicker  and 
all  of  the  other  members  of  this  great 
baseball  team,  I  offer  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  I  am  sure  the  best 
wishes  of  each  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman 
forgot  to  mention  Joe  Altobelli,  the 
manager. 


Mrs.  HOLT.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right;  but  I  included  Mr.  Alto- 
belli in  all  the  "other  members"  be- 
cause there  were  many  valuable  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land and  extend  my  congratulations  to 
her  and  to  Baltimore. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV,  and  such  rollcall  votes,  if 
postponed,  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday, 
October  18,  1983. 


PROVIDING  FOR  STRIKING  OP 
MEDALS  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPO- 
SITION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3321)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  to  commemorate 
the  Louisiana  World  Exposition,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In 
commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  World  Ex- 
position to  be  held  at  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana, in  1984.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  de- 
liver to  Louisiana  World  Exposition.  Incor- 
porated, a  nonprofit  corporation,  not  more 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
medals,  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  cooperation  with  the  Exposition  cor- 
poration. The  medals,  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  corporation  at  a  premium, 
may  be  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  corporation  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  struck  by  the  Secretary  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
medals  to  be  struck  and  delivered  at  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  plus  a  surcharge  equal 
to  ten  per  centum  of  such  costs  of  manufac- 
ture. Security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  shaU  be  furnished  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  this  Act  shall  be  struck 
in  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  and  of  such  size  or 
sizes  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  consultation  with  the  corporation. 

Sec  4.  The  medals,  produced  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  for  purposes  of  section  5111  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  dfemanded? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  ^  second. 

The  St'EAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  drdered. 
There  Was  no  objection. 
The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemin  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Li'riNGSTON)  Will  be  recognized 
for  20  m  nutes. 

The  C  lair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  111!  nois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ./JfNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3321  authorizes 
the  min  ing  of  commemorative  medals 
for  the  1984  Louisiana  World  Exposi- 
tion. These  medals  will  be  sold  at  cost 
plus  a  10-percent  surcharge  to  the 
Louisiara  World  Exposition,  Inc.,  the 
nonprof  t  corporation  which  is  staging 
the  wor  ds  fair  in  New  Orleans  begin- 
ning May  12,  1984.  The  bill  provides 
that  th«  exposition  is  required  to  post 
security  to  assure  full  payment  of  the 
costs  so  that  the  medals  may  be  struck 
not  only  at  no  cost  but  actually  at  a 
profit  t<  the  United  States. 

The  till  authorizes  a  maximum  of 
750.000  medals  to  be  struck  in  gold, 
silver,  cr  bronze.  The  medals  will  be 
designed  by  the  mint  in  consultation 
with  the  Louisiana  World  Exposition 
and  will  be  struck  at  the  mint. 

Since  these  are  national  medals,  the 
dies  use  d  to  strike  the  medals  must  be 
produce  d  at  the  mint,  and  the  medals 
must  b?  struck  at  the  mint.  Section 
5111(a)(2)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  gives  the  mint  the  authority  to 
prepare  and  strike  national  medals. 
That  s(ction  prohibits  the  mint  from 
contracting  out  the  design,  prepara- 
tion, 01  minting  of  national  medals. 
Medals  struck  outside  the  mint  are.  by 
def initi  )n,  excluded  from  being  classi- 
fied as  national  medals.  Just  as  we  do 
not  permit  private  firms  to  strike  our 
coins,  this  legislation  does  not  permit 
private  firms  to  strike  these  national 
medals 

The  1  aedals  will  be  sold  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Vorld  Exposition  to  the  public 
to  rais<  money  to  help  offset  the  cost 
of  the  fair.  In  addition,  the  medals 
comme  norate  the  fair  itself.  The  legis- 
lation i  s  cosponsored  by  252  Members, 
testify!  ng  to  the  national  character  of 
these  riedals  and  the  appropriateness 
of  com  Tiemorating  the  fair  with  a  na- 
tional 1  nedal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LtviNGSTON),  for  his  very  active 
role,  al  ong  with  the  other  Members  of 
the  Lcuisiana  delegation,  in  bringing 
this  le(  islation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3;  21. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  minority  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  have  unanimously 
supported  this  legislation  to  authorize 
a  national  medal  for  the  Louisiana 
World  Exposition,  which  opens  May 
12,  1984,  in  New  Orleans. 

The  hosts  of  the  Louisiana  fair  are 
reimbursing  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury for  the  full  costs  of  these  national 
medals.  We  concur  in  the  amendments 
added  in  subcommittee  to  have  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  to  equalize  some  of 
the  costs  between  privately  minted 
medals  and  the  ones  proposed  in  this 
legislation. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  person- 
ally rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3321.  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  U.S.  Mint  to 
strike  national  medals  and  to  deliver 
them  to  the  Louisiana  World  Exposi- 
tion. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coin- 
age for  all  his  assistance  in  shepherd- 
ing this  bill  through  the  process.  I  also 
want  to  express  gratitude  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Orleans  (Mrs.  Boggs) 
who  has  diligently  worked  with  me  on 
the  legislation  and  to  my  colleagues 
from  Louisiana  who  originally  cospon- 
sored the  bill.  In  addition.  I  am  most 
appreciative  to  all  of  the  252  Members 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation. 
This    is    modest    legislation    which 
simply  authorizes  the  mint  to  strike 
national   medals   to   honor   the    1984 
Louisiana    World    Exposition,    which 
will  open  in  New  Orleans  in  May  of 
next  year.  This  bill  will  result  in  no 
net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  fact,  it  provides  for  a  surcharge  of 
10  percent  over  and  above  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  the  mint  in  striking 
the  medals  to  be  paid  by  the  Louisiana 
World     Exposition,     Incorporated,     a 
nonprofit  corporation.   These  medals 
will  be  delivered  to  this  nonprofit  cor- 
poration which  will  market  them  next 
year   on   the    fair   site   and   through 
other   marketing   schemes.   Also,   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  advised 
me  that  the  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill. 

The  1984  World's  Fair  promises  to 
be  a  successful  international  event.  We 
in  Louisiana  are  proud  to  be  the  host 
State.  Eleven  million  visitors  are  pro- 
jected to  attend.  Twelve  countries  are 
officially  participating  in  the  fair 
(Japan,  France,  Liberia,  South  Korea, 
Canada,  Italy.  Australia,  Mexico.  El 
Salvador.  Israel,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
United  States).  Negotiations  are  con- 
tinuing with  30  other  countries.  There 
will  be  educational  events,  internation- 
al symposiums  on  water,  and  various 
international  trade  meetings. 


On  a  less  serious  note,  the  fair  will 
also  provide  international  amuse- 
ments, ships,  and  restaurants.  It  will 
capture  the  mood  and  spirit  of  New 
Orleans  in  its  musical,  art,  and  other 
cultural  exhibits.  There  will  be  many 
surprises  to  delight  all  ages  and  na- 
tionalities. 

A  national  medal,  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes, will  appropriately  recognize 
the  historic  national  significance  of 
this  event.  It  will  be  a  valuable  collec- 
tor's item  and  a  remembrance  to  all 
who  visit  the  fair  next  year. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio)  for  his  assistance  on 
this  bill. 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3321,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  a  na- 
tional medal  for  the  Louisiana  World 
Exposition.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  for  holding  hearings  of  this 
bill  and  for  bringing  it  before  the 
House  today.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Louisiana  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  securing  over 
250  cosponsors  for  the  legislation. 

The  Louisiana  World  Exposition  is 
going  to  be  a  great  event  and  a  tribute 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
exposition  will  open  in  May  of  1984  in 
New  Orleans  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  central  activities  will  be  held 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. It  is  the  first  world's  fair  to  be 
held  in  Louisiana  since  the  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1884. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  the  fair  officials  in  every 
phase  of  planning  for  the  event  and  I 
can  say  from  first-hand  experience 
that  this  international  event  will  be 
one  of  the  best  our  country  has  spon- 
sored. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  op:)or- 
tunity  to  have  worked  closely  last  year 
with  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  State  and  with  several  com- 
mittees in  the  House  to  enact  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  fair. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $10 
million  for  U.S.  exhibits  and  their  ad- 
ministration and  these  will  be  dis- 
played in  a  wonderful  U.S.  pavilion, 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  fair  or- 
ganization. It  will  house  museum  qual- 
ity exhibits  of  river  art,  music,  and  lit- 
erature. This  pavilion,  although  a  tem- 
porary structure,  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  United  States  and  will  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  citizens  visiting 
the  fair. 

The  exposition  itself  has  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  International 


Expositions,  composed  of  35  countries. 
The  Bureau  sets  standards  for  desig- 
nating world  fairs  and  only  those  truly 
international  in  scope  are  so  regis- 
tered. President  Reagan  officially  in- 
vited other  nations  to  participate  in 
the  fair.  To  date  12  countries  are  offi- 
cially participating  and  I  am  advised 
that  negotiations  are  continuing  with 
numerous  other  countries  and  many 
more  are  expected  to  participate. 

Over  a  million  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  are  expected  to  attend  the 
fair  and  residents  from  throughout 
the  United  States  are  anticipated.  In 
fact,  over  3  million  visits  are  expected 
from  U.S.  residents  who  live  beyond 
150  miles  of  New  Orleans. 

The  economic  impact  of  these  visits 
will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  New  Orle- 
ans area  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  Overwhelmingly,  visitors  to  the 
exposition  are  families  traveling  by  car 
and  they  will  almost  certainly  make 
stops  along  the  way.  In  addition,  for- 
eign visitors  will  be  enticed  to  other 
parts  of  our  country,  although  the 
1984  Expo  may  be  their  primary  desti- 
nation. 

The  economic  development  associat- 
ed with  the  fair  will  boost  our  econo- 
my of  Louisiana  and  that  of  other 
States  along  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  this  in- 
creased economic  activity  will  create 
new  jobs  which  in  turn  will  provide 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1984  Louisiana 
World  Exposition  will  be  a  credit  and  a 
source  of  pride  to  New  Orleans,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  country. 

It  will  be  an  event  of  historic  nation- 
al significance  and,  hence,  deserves  to 
be  recognized  through  the  issuance  of 
a  national  medal.  I  hope  that  expedit- 
ed action  will  occur  on  this  bill  as  the 
fair  is  anxious  to  begin  its  efforts  to 
market  the  medal. 

This  medal  will  be  a  lovely  remem- 
brance of  the  fair  and  also  a  valuable 
collector's  item  since  it  will  be  an  offi- 
cial U.S.  national  medal.» 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nichols).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3321,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


□  1220 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  NATIONAL 
MEDAL  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1870),  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell 
a  national  medal  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vietnam  Veterans  National  Medal  Act." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
issue  a  national  medal  honoring  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

(2)  that  the  men  and  women  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict  made  sacrifices  that 
deserve  recognition  by  the  United  States; 
and 

(3)  that  the  issuance  of  a  national  medal 
is  a  fitting  and  suitable  way  for  the  United 
States  to  express  its  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
those  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

COINAGE  OF  MEDALS 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  design,  coin,  and  sell  a  medal  in  honor 
of  the  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  such  medals 
for  sale  in  a  manner  designed  to  elicit  as 
much  public  response  as  possible. 

(c)  Such  medals  shall  be  sold  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  medals, 
including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  marketing  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

DESIGN  OF  MEDAL 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  consider  the  submission  of  designs  for 
the  medal  from  Vietnam  veterans,  medallic 
artists,  and  other  interested  parties. 

(b)  In  selecting  a  design  for  the  medal,  the 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the 
views  of  bona  fide  organizations  which  are 
comprised,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  which  represent  the  views  of 
Vietnam  veterans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  coin  medals  of 
any  design  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

NATIONAL  MEDALS 

Sec  5.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  purposes  of  section 
5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

NUMISMATIC  ITEMS 

Sec  6.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  numismatic  items  for  purposes  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bethune)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
National  Medal  Act  is  a  historic  bill.  It 
is  the  first  legislation  that  recognizes 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  This  bill  honors 
the  courage  and  dedication  of  those 
2.7  million  Americans  who  served  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  recognizes  the 
sacrifices  those  veterans  made;  the 
300,000  who  were  injured  and  the 
58.000  who  never  came  home.  To  all 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  the 
medal  expresses  the  Nation's  thanks 
and  gratitude. 

Eight  years  ago  the  last  Americans 
left  Vietnam.  There  were  no  parades 
for  those  who  came  home.  There  were 
no  flags  flying.  There  were  no  heroes' 
welcomes.  America  sought  to  forget  a 
long  and  unpopular  war.  However,  we 
forgot  not  only  the  war.  but  also  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  it. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  remember. 
These  loyal  Americans  fought  an  un- 
popular war  at  the  request  of  their 
Government.  While  we  have  passed  a 
number  of  bills  to  provide  benefits  to 
the  Vietnam  veterans,  we  have  not 
passed  a  single  bill  to  honor  the  veter- 
ans. This  bill  will  change  that. 

In  many  ways  this  is  a  modest  bill.  It 
simply  calls  for  the  minting  of  a  na- 
tional medal  in  honor  of  those  men 
and  women  who  heeded  their  Nation's 
call. 

It  calls  for  an  open  design  competi- 
tion that  encourages  the  participation 
of  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  design  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  entries.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  consult  various  arts  groups  for 
advice  in  arranging  the  rules  of  the 
design  competition  and  then  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  submit  designs. 

In  evaluating  the  designs  I  expect 
the  Secretary  to  consult  with  organi- 
zations of  artists  and  Vietnam  veter- 
ans before  selecting  the  final  design. 
This  could  best  be  done  by  perhaps  es- 
tablishing an  advisory  panel  of  artists 
and  veterans.  The  design  selected  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  no  medal  will  be  struck 
unless  the  Commission  has  approved 
the  design. 

The  medals  will  be  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public  at  cost  for  those  who  also 
want  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  served.  I  anticipate  a  great 
demand  for  these  medals.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  that  the  mint 
make  a  serious  effort  to  offer  these 
medals  to  the  public  and  veterans 
alike,  and  this  would  include  notices 
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and  adver  ;isements  in  publications  di 
reeled  tow  ard  Vietnam  veterans. 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  adequate  way 
.0  honor  our  Vietnam  veterans,  but 
this  is  the  ir  Nation's  humble  attempt 
to  do  so.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  finally 
acknowledge  and  honor  the  sacrifices 
who  served  their  Nation 
during  th<  Vietnam  conflict 

Mr.  Spekker.  I  congratulate  all  the 
245  cospoasors  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BE^HUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  su<lh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speiiker.  the  minority  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and]  Coinage  have  unanimously 
supported!  this  legislation  to  authorize 
a  national  medal  honoring  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  beliteve  that  it  is  a  fitting  and 
overdue  tribute  to  honor  those  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  St  ites  during  that  time. 

The  legslation  provides  for  the  full 
recovery  )f  all  costs  associated  with 
these  natl  onal  medals. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
mint  and  sell  a  national  medal  to 
honor  th;  nearly  3.5  million  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  thi ;  Vietnam  conflict. 

No  oth(sr  group  of  American  veter- 
ans has  been  so  honored,  but  the 
unique  ci  -cumstances  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  vet  re  quires  this  particular  action. 
Statisti(  ally  the  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  different.  The  average  age 
of  the  Vi(  tnam-era  GI  was  19  years  of 
age,  comDared  to  26  years  of  age  in 
World  War  II.  The  vets  in  Vietnam 
were  the  best  educated  group  to  go  to 
war.  79  lercent  of  them  had  a  high 
school  ed  ication  or  better;  whereas.  63 
percent  were  so  educated  in  the 
Korean  conflict  and  45  percent  back 
during  W  arid  War  II. 

But  th(!  most  significant  difference 
is  hard  tc  describe  and  I  found  a  piece 
that  was  written  in  Time  magazine  on 
July  13,  1981.  titled  "The  Forgotten 
Warriors,"  which  brings  out,  I  think, 
the  kind  of  turmoil  and  conflict  that 
we  all  f el ;  during  those  difficult  times. 
And  I  \  rould  like  to  read  a  few  para- 
graphs fi  om  that  particular  article  for 
Members  as  we  try  to  remember  the 
complex  of  emotions  that  took  place 
right  aft  t  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

This  is  from  "The  Forgotten  War- 
riors" in  rime  magazine: 

America  IS  have  always  been  good  at 
homecomi  ig  ceremonies,  the  public  splash- 
es with  V  hich  victors  are  cleansed:  ■The 
men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout/  the 
ladies  thci^  will  all  turn  out/  and  we'll  all 
feel  gay/  when  Johnny  comes  marching 
home." 

After  K  Iroy  crushed  Tojo  and  Hitler,  and 
sailed  hone  en  masse,  all  the  nation  came 
down  to  :he  docks:  to  wave  the  Hag,  to 
weep,  to  g  ither  its  own  back  into  the  Ameri- 
can embrs  ce. 

Nothing  was  too  good  for  those  wonderful 
guys.  The  mere  uniform  made  a  man  a  hero. 
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He  could  hardly  pay  for  his  own  drinks. 
Congress  stuffed  his  pockets  with  benefiU. 
He  joined  the  proud  brotherhood  of  the 
■ruptured  duck. "  the  eagle  that  everyone 
wore  in  his  lapel  to  prove  hed  been  in  it. 
had  done  his  part.  The  awful  memories  of 
combat  and  carnage  were  bathed  away  in 
the  great  national  wash  of  relief  and  wel- 
come. Hardly  any  Americans  thought  much 
then,  or  even  afterward,  about  Dresden 
blasted.  Hamburg  gone,  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki reduced  to  radioactive  powder.  All  of 
those  American  firestorms  had.  of  course, 
consumed  innocent  civilians.  But,  the  cere- 
monies said:  never  mind,  evil  went  down  for 
the  count.  Ego  te  absolvo.  You  boys  did 
what  you  had  to  do.  Where  were  you 
anyway— the  Bulge?  Anzio?  Tarawa?  Iwo? 
Say.  that  must  have  been  tough.  Tell  me 
about  it.  Let  me  buy  you  another  one. 

The  troops  who  went  to  Korea  got  a 
muted  version  of  the  welcome.  But  then 
came  America's  longest,  strangest  war. 
From  that  one,  in  Viet  Nam.  the  boys  came 
home  alone,  mostly  one  by  one.  Sometimes 
they  would  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  almost  as  if  they  were  sneaking  back. 
It  was  an  abrupt,  surreal  transition— 36 
hours  earlier,  they  had  been  in  Nam,  hump- 
ing trough  that  alien  place  with  too  much 
firepower  and  confusion  and  moral  responsi- 
bility on  their  backs.  Then  they  were 
plucked  out  of  their  bizarre  yearlong  excur- 
sion, set  down  in  commercial  jetliners,  the 
stewardesses  passing  among  them  like  sweet 
American  hallucinations.  Hefner  visions, 
and  dropped  out  of  the  sky  back  into  an 
America  that  had  turned  ugly.  In  Seattle, 
some  pus-gut  in  an  American  Legion  cap 
used  to  greet  the  boys  by  spitting  at  them. 
■Losers!"  he  screamed.  ■Candy-ass  losers! " 

A  trooper  would  head  for  the  bar  and 
order  a  beer.  -You  got  ID?  '  the  bartender 
would  demand.  Well,  it  was  the  nation's 
first  teen-aged  war.  An  adolescent  might  be 
old  enough  to  look  upon  (even  to  perform) 
horrors  that  would  make  Goya  turn  away. 
But  back  home,  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
drink.  And  in  a  day  or  two.  if  the  soldier 
stayed  in  uniform,  a  fellow  American  would 
ask  some  stunning,  stopping  version  of: 
■How  many  babies  did  you  kill?"  For  many 
Viet  Nam  veterans,  the  moment  of  return, 
that  bleak  homecoming,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  rage. 

D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  and  those  who  served 
in  previous  conflicts  and  in  previous 
times.  It  is  that  difference  which  is  so 
hard  to  describe  that  we  should  recog- 
nize, and  that  we  do  recognize  here  as 
a  Congress  by  enacting  this  bill  to 
create  the  national  medal  to  honor  3.5 
million  Vietnam  vets. 

Their  incredible  sacrifice  was  lost  in 
the  Nation's  moral  confusion  and  in  a 
vigorous  debate  about  the  Vietnam 
war  effort,  and  this  confusion  and  dis- 
traction unfortunately  tainted  and 
clouded  our  Nation's  view  of  these 
worthy  veterans. 

This  national  medal  is  an  important 
act  to  help  set  the  record  straight.  The 
courage  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  must  always  be  a  source 
of  national  pride. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle),  who  himself  is 
a  Vietnam  war  veteran. 

I  do  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1870,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  National  Medal  Act. 
This  legislation  which  honors  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  who  served  in  Vietnam 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  patriotic 
group  of  Americans.  Considering  the 
unique  and  difficult  nature  of  the  war 
itself,  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the 
home  front  for  the  war  efforts,  and 
the  disgraceful  treatment  with  which 
many  veterans  were  welcomed  home.  I 
believe  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of 
these  men  and  women  have  been  as- 
similated into  society  in  a  positive  and 
successful  fashion.  Many  have  en- 
dured great  physical  sacrifice  and 
emotional  stress,  yet  survived  to 
become  forceful,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society  who  will  be  looked  to 
for  leadership  in  this  country  in  the 
years  ahead.  Unquestionably,  they  de- 
serve our  respect  and  admiration. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  floor 
manager.  Mr.  Annunzio.  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us  today  and  also  for  his  support  of 
legislation  to  authorize  a  medal  to 
honor  former  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues,  legislation 
authorizing  the  minting  of  a  medal  in 
honor  of  the  MIA/POW's  was  includ- 
ed in  the  recently  signed  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Recognition  through  the  public  sale 
of  a  national  medal  is  a  fitting  and 
proper  way  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  express  their  long 
overdue  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices 
of  these  former  servicemen.  I  especial- 
ly like  the  fact  that  Vietnam  veterans 
will  be  encouraged  to  submit  designs 
for  the  medal.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
probably  viewed  a  recent  exhibit  in 
the  Cannon  and  Russell  Buildings  of 
Vietnam  veteran  art  work.  After  view- 
ing this  exhibit  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  many  quality  entries 
from  the  Vietnam  veteran  community 
for  design  of  the  medal.  I  encourage 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bethune)  for  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  excellent  statement;  and. 
really,  nothing  else  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  sale  of  a  national  medal  to 
honor  the  American  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

A  medal  cannot  replace  the  limbs, 
lives,  and  futures  that  were  lost  in 
Southeast  Asia.  A  medal  cannot  as- 


suage the  grief  of  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  sweethearts  and  friends 
who  lost  their  loved  ones. 

A  medal  is  a  symbol,  much  like  the 
stark  and  imposing  memorial  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans  that  is  situated  on 
the  Mall.  These  tributes,  inadequate 
at  best,  demonstrate  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  forgotten  the 
service  performed  by  its  veterans 
during  an  unpopular  and  divisive  war. 
America  owes  a  debt  to  its  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  is  the  same  debt  owed  to 
every  man  and  woman  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  when  asked  to  do 
so.  They  met  their  obligations.  Now  we 
must  meet  ours. 

In  a  small  way.  a  gold  medal,  com- 
missioned for  those  living  and  for 
those  who  died  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  freedom,  Is  a 
fitting  tribute. 

I  believe  every  Member  feels  the 
same.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  more 
than  appropriate  to  have  a  unanimous 
show  of  support  for  this  long  overdue 
measure. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio).  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  elo- 
quent comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune),  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle),  as  well  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wort- 
ley),  who  just  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1870,  and  a  member  of  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Caucus,  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  bin  which  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  mint  and  sell  a  Vietnam 
veterans  national  medal  to  honor 
these  men  and  women  who  served 
their  country  In  that  troubled  time. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
recognize  the  unique  nature  of  that 
conflict  and  to  acknowledge  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  those  who  fought  in  It. 
This  legislation  marks  the  first  time 
the  Congress  has  honored  the  veter- 
ans of  a  particular  war  by  striking 
such  a  national  medal  in  their  honor, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  fitting  recognition 
of  the  service  of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  Vietnam  veteran  has  waited  too 
long  for  the  Nation  to  voice  an  appro- 
priate "thank  you"  to  these  veterans 
and  their  families  for  their  exception- 
al services  and  sacrifices.  How  can  we 
ever  repay  them?  It  Is  Impossible.  But 
I  believe  that  passage  of  this  simple 
measure  is  a  small  but  important  addi- 
tional gesture,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  an  11 -year  period  spanning  from 
August  5,  1964,  to  May  7,  1975.  this 
country  was  embroiled  in  a  conflict, 
no,  a  war.  such  as  has  never  been  ex- 
perienced by  any  country.  Similar  in 
horror  and  cruelty  to  other  wars,  yet 
different.  No  conflict,  no  skirmish  has 
ever  made  such  an  emotional  Impact 
on  American  society.  No  battle  has 
ever  been  more  emotionally  charged. 

Vietnam.  The  very  word  conjures  an 
Image  of  flreflghts,  skies  blackened 
with  Huey  helicopters  rushing  to  the 
aid  of  wounded  troops,  once  beautiful 
countryside  ravaged  by  modern  war- 
fare, villagers  fleeing  in  terror,  soldiers 
wary  of  every  move,  every  sound,  the 
grisly  carnage  of  a  jungle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Hell. 

To  help  an  underdeveloped,  free  but 
poor  country  progress  economically, 
defend  itself  from  the  scourge  of  com- 
munism, and  work  out  its  own  destiny 
in  peace,  over  9  million  Americans,  2.9 
million  In  the  Vietnam  Theater  of  op- 
eration, served  on  active  duty  an  aver- 
age of  37  months  during  this  era.  The 
cost  was  high:  300,000  Injured  and 
almost  58,000  fatalities.  Not  counting 
those  who  became  casualties  upon  the 
return  home.  Some  relive  the  night- 
mare dally. 

Controversial  or  not.  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Is  a  powerful  part  of  our  histo- 
ry that  shall  remain  embedded  in  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation  and  its 
people  forever.  Controversial  or  not 
we  had  just  cause  to  be  there.  Contro- 
versial or  not,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  served,  who  fought, 
who  gave,  who  sacrificed  unselfishly  to 
uphold  the  Ideals  of  human  rights  for 
which  this  country  stands.  We  owe 
them. 

I  support  H.R.  1870,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin 
and  sell  a  national  medal  In  honor  of 
the  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

When  the  last  of  the  U.S.  troops 
evacuated  Saigon  and  returned  home, 
they  returned  to  a  different  society 
than  the  one  left  behind.  An  unpopu- 
lar war  had  set  a  somber  mood  in  this 
country,  a  mood  that  would  allow  for 
no  welcome  banners,  no  marching 
bands,  no  thank  you.  Silence.  It  Is  time 
we  shattered  that  silence. 

The  Issuance  of  a  national  medal 
honoring  the  courage  of  those  who 
faced  unbearable  conditions,  experi- 
enced the  misery  of  a  war  halfway 
around  the  world,  and  displayed  the 
great  outer  limits  of  patriotism.  Is  an 
important  step  in  recognizing  the  debt 
we  owe.  This  medal,  like  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Memorial  Plaque  in 
Trophy  Hall  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  can  serve  not  only  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  who  served 
with  valor  during  the  Vietnam-era.  it 
can  salve  old  wounds  stubborn  to  heal. 


The  Congress  has  recognized 
through  past  and  current  legislation 
the  contributions  and  special  needs  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  We  are  providing 
treatment  for  exposure  to  herbicides 
for  those  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia;  we  have  enacted  legislation  for 
readjustment  counseling,  extension  of 
GI  bill  benefits,  small  business  loans, 
increased  job  training,  and  job  place- 
ment assistance,  all  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  In  addition,  we  are  seeking 
to  provide  mortgage  assistance  to  help 
these  veterans  keep  their  homes  In 
these  hard  economic  times,  to  extend 
the  outreach  center  program  through 
1987,  to  require  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  readjustment  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  to  civilian  life,  to  Include  a 
nationwide  survey  relating  to  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  and  a  survey 
of  the  health  status  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  relation  to  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
every  American  a  tangible  part  of 
American  history— a  tribute  to  the 
troops,  to  the  veterans,  to  the  families 
who  endured  and  are  enduring. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1870,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Annunzio,  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  for  initiating  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  In  support  of  this  bill,  which 
win  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  addi- 
tional money. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  comprise 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  veteran 
population  In  the  United  States  today. 
They,  along  with  all  veterans,  were 
the  best  we  had  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  duty.  They  are  still  the  best 
we  have  got.  They  deserve  our  grati- 
tude. They  deserve  this  medal.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  for  H.R.  1870.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  honor  those 
service  persons  who  served  our  coun- 
try during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
medal  that  would  be  authorized  by  the 
bill's  passage  would  be  another  expres- 
sion of  our  Nation's  gratitude  to  some 
9  million  Individuals,  many  of  whom 
actually  served  In  Vietnam,  and  to  the 
over  57,000  who  did  not  return. 

H.R.  1870  will  result  in  no  major 
cost.  The  medal  would  be  sold  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  cover  production 
costs.  It  would  be  most  carefully  de- 
signed, taking  Into  consideration  the 
views  of  organizations  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Coinage  of  this  medal  would  be 
a  proper  and  fitting  way  to  continue 
the  national  healing  process  that  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  H.R.  1870  and  I  congratulate 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Annunzio),  for  his  great 
effort  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1870,  which  en- 
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iJrEIER    of    California.    Mr. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in 
our  Vietnam  veterans. 
_  my  colleagues  are  all  too  f  a- 
th  the  public  sentiment  with 
this  war.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is 
that  the  Vietnam-era  repre- 
of  the  bleakest  moments  in 
history.  And  yet,  during  this 
great  social  unrest  and  mal- 
some   chose    to   serve    their 
and  do  what  was  right.  In  a 
dodging  responsibility  was 
and  then  later  exonerat- 
chose  to  do  what  was  right. 
,  what  was  right  was  a  deci- 
will  never  be  able  to  forget. 
.  caught  in  a  battle  we  never 
to  win,  are  indelibly  marked. 
Persoiial  tragedy  and  national  rejec- 
battles  they  still  fight.  Today, 
the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
._.  the  latter.  While  the  issu- 
a  national  medal  is  a  fitting 
.__  way  for  the  Nation  to  ex- 
gratitude,  we,  as  a  nation, 
_  pledge  that  we  will  never  be 
forget  what  they  did  there, 
iijiportantly,   we,   as   a   nation, 
pledge  that  we  will  never 
sons  and  daughters  to  a  war 
intend  to  win. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  250  co- 
.  of  this  legislation.  I  urge  sup- 
this  pending  legislation.* 

;.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

requests  for  time,  and  I 

the  balance  of  my  time. 

.^NUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

further  requests  for  time,  and 

ijack  the  balance  of  my  time. 


at  out 


suit  ible 

it; 

alio 


also 


not 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
NUNZio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1870. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


B  3THUNE. 
f  urt  ler 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills,  H.R.  1870  and  H.R.  3321. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1878)  to  im- 
prove the  international  ocean  com- 
merce transportation  system  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1878 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shipping  Act  of 
1983". 
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SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  ■agreement"  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement,  or  association  (written  or 
oral)  and  any  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof:  but  the  term  does  not  include  a 
maritime  labor  agreement. 

(2)  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2  1890  (ch.  647,  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended: 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat. 
730).  as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as  amended;  sec- 


tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894 
(28  Stat.  570).  as  amended;  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1936  (ch.  592.  49  Stat.  1526).  as  amended; 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat. 
548).  as  amended;  and  amendments  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto. 

(3)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
to  the  extent  that  it  provides  for  the  fund- 
ing of  collectively  bargained  fringe  benefit 
obligations  on  other  than  a  uniform  man- 
hour  basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  handled 
or  type  of  vessel  or  equipment  utilized. 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or 
count. 

(5)  Commission",  except  in  section  17, 
means  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(6)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person 
holding  itself  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transportation  by  water  of  passen- 
gers or  cargo  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  for  compensation  that— 

(A)  assumes  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
portation from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination,  and 

(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
portation, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  between  a  port  in 
the  United  States  and  a  port  in  a  foreign 
country, 

(7)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff,  but  does  not  include  a  joint 
service,  consortium,  pooling,  or  transship- 
ment arrangement, 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  that  is,  or  whose  operating 
assets  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  carrier  operate; 
ownership  or  control  by  a  government  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  carri- 
er if — 

(A)  a  majority  portion  of  the  interest  in 
the  carrier  is  owned  or  controlled  in  any 
manner  by  that  government,  by  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  private  person 
controlled  by  that  government;  or 

(B)  that  government  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier. 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  carrier  of  any  portion  of  the 
freight  money  to  a  shipper  as  a  consider- 
ation for  that  shipper  giving  all,  or  any  por- 
tion, of  his  shipments  to  that  or  any  other 
common  carrier,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  service  for  which  it  is 
paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the 
period  for  which  computed  and  the  period 
of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement, 

( 10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  in 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing 
competition  by  driving  another  ocean 
common  carrier  out  of  that  trade, 

(11)  "forest  products"  means  forest  prod- 
ucts in  an  unfinished  or  semifinished  state 
that  are  of  a  size  too  large  for  the  largest 
commercially  available  container  or  that  are 
offered  for  carriage  by  the  shipper  as  non- 
containerized  cargo  in  lot  sizes  having  a 
volume  greater  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 


dred and  sixty  cubic  feet  or  that  are  trans- 
ported in  shipload  lot  sizes. 

(12)  "inland  division"  means  the  amount 
paid  by  a  common  carrier  to  an  Inland  carri- 
er for  the  inland  portion  of  through  trans- 
portation offered  to  the  public  by  the 
common  carrier. 

(13)  "inland  portion"  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  a  common  carrier  for  the  non- 
ocean  portion  of  through  transportation. 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  conunon  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, other  than  a  service  contract  or  con- 
tract based  upon  time-volume  rates,  by 
which  a  contract  shipper  or  consignee  ob- 
tains lower  rates  by  committing  all  or  a 
fixed  portion  of  its  cargo  to  that  carrier  or 
conference. 

(15)  "marine  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  In  the  United  States  In  the 
business  of  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  conunon  carrier. 

(16)  "maritime  labor  agreement"  means  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between  an 
employer  subject  to  this  Act,  or  group  of 
such  employers,  and  a  labor  organization 
representing  employees  in  the  maritime  or 
stevedoring  industry,  or  an  agreement  pre- 
paratory to  such  a  collective-bargaming 
agreement  among  members  of  a  multiem- 
ployer bargaining  group,  or  an  agreement 
specifically  implementing  provisions  of  such 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement  or  provid- 
ing for  the  formation,  financing,  or  adminis- 
tration of  a  multiemployer  bargain  group: 
but  the  term  does  not  include  an  assessment 
agreement. 

(17)  "nonvessel-operaling  common  earn- 
er" means  a  common  carrier  that  does  not 
operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean 
transportation  is  provided,  and  is  a  shipper 
in  his  relationship  with  an  ocean  common 
carrier. 

(18)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means  a 
vessel  operating  common  carrier,  but  does 
not  include  one  engaged  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation by  ferry  boat  or  ocean  tramp. 

(19)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  In  the  United  States  that— 

(A)  dispatches  shipments  from  the  United 
States  via  common  carriers  and  books  or 
otherwise  arranges  space  for  those  ship- 
ments on  behalf  of  shippers;  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  those 
shipments. 

(20)  "person""  Includes  Individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country. 

(21)  "service  contract""  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  common 
carrier  or  conference  in  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
minimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  period,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  commits  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  service 
level— such  a-s.  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  rotation,  or  similar  service  features:  the 
contract  may  also  specify  provisions  in  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party. 

(22)  -shipment""  means  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 

lading. 

(23)  "shipper""  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  Is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made. 

(24)  "shippers"  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  the  ;r  agents. 


(25)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  common  carrier  In 
connection  with  through  transportation. 

(26)  "through  transportation""  means  con- 
tinuous transportation  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  through  rate  Is  as- 
sessed and  which  Is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  Is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  States 
point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port. 

(27)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

SEC.  3.  AGREEMENTS  WITHIN  SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

(a)  Ocean  Common  Carriers.— This  Act 
applies  to  agreements  by  or  among  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  or  regulate  transportation 
rates,  including  through  rates,  cargo  space 
accommodations,  and  other  conditions  of 
services: 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  traffic,  revenues, 
earnings,  or  losses: 

(3)  allot  ports  or  restrict  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate the  number  and  character  of  sailings 
between  ports: 

(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried: 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  with  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  or  nonvessel-operatlng 
common  carriers:  and 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

(b)  Marine  Terminal  Operators.— This 
Act  applies  to  argeements  among  marine 
terminal  operators  (to  the  extent  the  agree- 
ments Involve  ocean  transportation  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Slates)  ajid 
to  agreements  among  one  or  more  marine 
terminal  operators  and  one  or  more  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  or  regulate  rates  or  other 
conditions  of  service:  and 

(2)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements. 

(c)  Acquisitions.- This  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  any  voting  security  or 
assets  of  any  other  person. 

SEC.  1.  ACREEMENTS. 

(a)  Filing  Requirements.- A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  an  activity  described  in  section  3  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission,  except  agree- 
ments related  to  transportation  to  be  per- 
formed within  or  between  foreign  countries 
and  agreements  among  common  carriers  to 
establish,  operate,  or  maintain  a  marine  ter- 
minal in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  an 
oral  agreement,  a  complete  memorandum 
specifying  in  detail  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  filed.  The  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  an  agreement  shall  be 
filed  and  the  information  and  documentary 
materials  that  is  to  accompany  the  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Conference  Agreements.— Each  con- 
ference agreement  must— 

(1)  state  its  purpose; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmis- 
slon  to  conference  membership  for  any 
ocean  common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the 
particular  trade  or  route; 

(3)  permit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
conference  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty: 


(4)  prohibit  a  conference  from  engaging 
In— 

(A)  a  boycott  or  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal, 

(B)  conduct  that  unreasonably  conditions 
or  otherwise  unreasonably  restricts  the  abil- 
ity of  a  shipper  to  select  a  common  carrier 
in  a  competing  trade,  an  ocean  tramp,  or  a 
bulk  carrier, 

(C)  conduct  that  discourages  the  use  or 
development  of  intermodal  services  or  tech- 
nological innovations  by  members,  and 

(D)  any  predatory  practice  designed  to 
eliminate  the  participation  or  deny  the 
entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a  common 
carrier  not  a  member  of  the  conference,  an 
ocean  tramp  or  a  bulk  carrier. 

(5)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes,  and 

(B)  cooperation  with  shippers  in  prevent- 
ing and  eliminating  malpractices: 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  considering  shippers"  requests  and 
complaints;  and 

(7)  provide  that  any  member  of  the  con- 
ference may  take  independent  action— 

(A)  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  price  of 
services  offered  by  the  conference  and  re- 
sulting in  a  decreased  cost  to  a  shipper, 
upon  not  more  than  two  working  days" 
notice  to  the  conference,  and  that  the  con- 
ference win  Include  the  new  price  as  a  rale 
Item  In  its  tariff  for  use  by  any  member,  ef- 
fective no  later  than  two  working  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  notice,  and 

(B)  on  any  service  item  not  related  to 
price,  upon  not  more  than  ten  working  days" 
notice  to  the  conference,  and  that  the  con- 
ference will  include  the  new  serv  ice  item  in 
its  tariff  for  use  by  any  member,  effective 
no  later  than  ten  working  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice, 

however,  this  paragraph  does  not  Impair  the 
right  of  the  conference  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  its  members  with  respect  to  contrac- 
tual commitments  undertaken  under  section 

7(c). 

(c)  Interconference  Agreements.— Each 
agreement  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  must  provide  the  right 
of  independent  action  for  each  carrier.  Each 
agreement  between  conferences  must  pro- 
vide the  right  of  independent  action  for 
each  conference. 

(d)  Assessment  Agreements.— 
(1)  Assessment  agreements  shall  be  filed 

with  the  Commission  and  become  effective 
on  filing.  The  Commission  shall  thereafter, 
upon  complaint  filed  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  agreement,  disap- 
prove, cancel,  or  modify  any  such  agree- 
ment, or  charge  or  assessment  pursuant 
thereto,  that  it  finds  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair 
as  between  carriers,  shippers,  or  ports.  The 
Commission  shall  issue  its  final  decision  in 
any  such  proceeding  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  complaint.  To  the 
extent  that  an  assessment  or  charge  Is 
found  in  the  proceeding  to  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  as  between  carriers, 
shippers,  or  ports,  the  Commission  shall 
remedy  the  unjust  discrimination  or  unfair- 
ness for  the  period  of  time  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  deci- 
sion by  means  of  assessment  adjustments. 
These  adjustments  shall  be  implemented  by 
prospective  credits  or  debits  to  future  as- 
sessments or  charges,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
complainant  who  has  ceased  activities  sub- 
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District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enjoin  operation  of  the  agreement.  The 
court  may  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  and.  upon  a 
showing  that— 

(1)  the  agreement  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
harmful  reduction  in  competition  in  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  likely  harm  from  the  reduction 
outweighs  any  likely  private  or  public  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement; 

may  enter  a  permanent  injunction.  In  a  suit 
under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  Commission.  The  court  may  not 
allow  a  third  party  to  intervene  in  a  suit 
under  this  subsection. 

(i)  Compliance  With  Informational 
Needs.— If  any  person  filing  an  agreement, 
or  any  officer,  director,  partner,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof,  fails  substantially  to 
comply  with  any  request  for  the  submission 
of  additional  information  or  documentary 
material  within  the  period  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission— 

(1)  may  order  compliance; 

(2)  shall  extend  the  period  specified  in 
subsection  (c)(2)  until  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial compliance;  and 

(3)  may  grant  such  other  equitable  relief 
as  the  court  In  its  discretion  determines  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

(j)  Nondisclosure  of  Submitted  Materi- 
al.—Except  for  an  agreement  filed  under 
section  4.  information  and  documentary  ma- 
terial filed  with  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  5  is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
and  may  not  be  made  public  except  as  may 
be  relevant  to  an  administrative  or  judicial 
action  or  proceeding.  This  section  does  not 
prevent  disclosure  to  either  body  of  Con- 
gress or  to  a  duly  authorized  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress. 

SEt .  «.  EXEMPTION  FROM  A.NTITRtST  LAWS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  antitrust  laws  do 
not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  agreement  that  has  been  filed 
under  section  4  and  is  effective  under  sec- 
tion 4(d)  or  section  5.  or  is  exempt  under 
section  15  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  activity  or  agreement  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act.  whether  permitted  under 
or  prohibited  by  this  Act.  undertaken  or  en- 
tered into  in  the  reasonable  belief  that  (A) 
it  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  on  file  with 
the  Commission  and  in  effect  when  the  ac- 
tivity took  place,  or  (B)  it  is  exempt  under 
section  15  from  any  filing  requirement  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  any  agreement  or  activity  concerning 
the  foreign  inland  segment  of  through 
transportation  that  is  part  of  transportation 
provided  in  the  United  States  import  or 
export  trade; 

(4)  any  agreement  or  activity  with  a  ship- 
pers' council  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  and  operating  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States,  including  an 
agreement  or  activity  that  affects  cargo 
transported  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade; 

(5)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide  or 
furnish  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
terminal  facilities  outside  the  United  States; 
or 

(6)  subject  to  section  19(e)(2).  any  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  or  permitted  under  sec- 
tion  14b  thereof,   and  any   properly  pub- 


lished tariff,  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  regulation  explanatory  thereof 
implementing  that  agreement,  modification, 
or  cancellation. 

(b)  Exceptions.— This  Act  does  not  extend 
antitrust  immunity— 

(1)  to  any  agreement  with  or  among  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or 
common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  transportation 
within  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  carriers  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
regarding  the  inland  divisions  (as  opposed 
to  the  inland  portions)  of  through  rates 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  to  any  agreement  among  common  car- 
riers subject  to  this  Act  to  establish,  oper- 
ate, or  maintain  a  marine  terminal  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Limitations.— Any  determination  by 
any  agency  or  court  that  results  in  the 
denial  or  removal  of  the  immunity  to  the 
antitrust  laws  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  remove  or  alter  the  antitrust  im- 
munity for  the  period  before  the  determina- 
tion. 

(2)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15). 
or  obtain  injunctive  relief  under  section  16 
of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  26),  for  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  TARIFJ-S. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products,  each  common  carrier  and 
conference  shall  file  with  the  Commission, 
and  keep  open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs 
showing  all  its  rates,  charges.  cla.ssifications, 
rules,  and  practices  between  all  points  or 
ports  on  its  own  route  and  on  any  through 
transportation  route  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. However,  common  carriers  shall  not 
be  requried  to  state  separately  or  otherwise 
reveal  in  tariff  filings  the  inland  divisions  of 
a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  carried; 

(B)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  ocean  freight  for- 
warder compensation,  if  any,  by  a  carrier  or 
conference; 

(D)  state  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change, 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges;  and 

(E)  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyalty 
contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person,  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Time- Volume  Rates.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(c)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  to  pro- 
vide specified  services  under  specified  rates 
and  conditions,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Each  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  confi- 
dentially with  the  Commission,  and  a  con- 
cise statement  of  its  essential  terms  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  in  tariff  format, 
and  such  essential  terms  shall  be  available 
to  all  shippers  similarly  situated.  The  essen- 
tial terms  shall  include— 
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(1)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
In  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  origin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
In  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments; 

(2)  the   commodity    or   commodities    m- 

volved; 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rate; 

(5)  the  duration; 

(6)  service  commitments;  and 

(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  non-per- 
formance, if  any. 

The  exclusive  remedy  for  a  breach  of  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  an  action  in  an  appropriate  court, 
unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  Initial  rate  or 
change  In  an  existing  rate  that  results  In  an 
increased  cost  to  the  shipper  may  become 
effective  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  filmg 
with  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  for 
good  cause,  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial 
rate  or  change  to  become  effective  In  less 
than  thirty  days.  A  change  in  an  existing 
rate  that  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the 
shipper  may  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion and  filing  with  the  Commission. 

(e)  Refunds.— The  Commission  may.  upon 
application  of  a  carrier  or  shipper,  permit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  If— 

(1)  there  is  an  eiror  In  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
Inadvertence  In  falling  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers; 

(2)  the  common  carrier  or  conference  has, 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based; 

(3)  the  common  carrier  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  permission  Is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will  be 
published  in  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
ments In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  appli- 
cation; and 

(4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  ship- 
ment. ,         „ 

(f)  Form.— The  Commission  may  be  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  filed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  a  tariff  that  is  not  filed  in 
conformity  with  this  section  and  its  regula- 
tions. Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission, 
the  tariff  Is  void,  and  Its  use  is  unlawful. 

SEC.  8.  CONTROLLED  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
troUed  carrier  subject  to  this  section  may 
maintain  rates  or  charges  In  its  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  Is  just  and  reasonable,  nor  may  any 
such  carrier  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations in  those  tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable classification,  rule,  or  regulation 
means  one  that  results  or  Is  likely  to  result 
in  the  carriage  or  handling  of  cargo  at  rates 
or  charges  that  are  below  a  just  and  reason- 
able level.  The  Commission  may.  at  any 
time  after  notice  and  hearing,  disapprove 
any  rates,  charges,  classification,  rules,  or 


regulations  that  the  controlled  carrier  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able. In  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  controlled  car- 
rier to  demonstrate  that  Its  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  are  just 
and  reasonable.  Rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  filed  by  a  con- 
trolled carrier  that  have  been  rejected,  sus- 
pended, or  disapproved  by  the  Commission 
are  void,  and  their  use  is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  Standards.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  determining  whether  rates. 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  carrier  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Commission  may  take  Into  account 
appropriate  factors  Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  whether— 

(1)  the  rates  or  charges  which  have  been 
filed  or  which  would  result  from  the  perti- 
nent classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  are 
below  a  level  which  is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controlled  carrier  based  upon  that  carri- 
er's actual  costs  or  upon  Its  constructive 
costs,  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  similar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment In  the  same  or  a  similar  trade; 

(2)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers In  the  same  trade; 

(3)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  assure 
movement  of  particular  cargo  in  the  trade; 

or 

(4)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  main- 
tain acceptable  continuity,  level,  or  quality 
of  common  carrier  service  to  or  from  affect- 
ed ports. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Rates.— Notwith- 
standing section  7(d).  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  of  con- 
trolled carriers  may  not.  without  special 
permission  of  the  Commission,  become  ef- 
fective sooner  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  fUlng  with  the  Commission. 
Each  controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  file,  within  twenty 
days  of  request  (with  respect  to  its  existing 
or  proposed  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations),  a  statement  of  justifi- 
cation that  sufficiently  details  the  con- 
trolled carrier's  need  and  purpose  for  such 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations upon  which  the  Commission  may 
reasonably  base  Its  determination  of  the 
lawfulness  thereof. 

(d)  Disapproval  of  Rates.— Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  the  Commission  may 
issue  an  order  to  the  controlled  carrier  to 
show  cause  why  those  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, rules,  or  regulations  should  not  be 
disapproved.  Pending  a  determination  as  to 
their  lawfullness  in  such  a  proceeding,  the 
Commission  may  suspend  the  rates,  charges, 
classlficatioris.  rules,  or  regulations  at  any 
time  before  their  effective  date.  In  the  case 
of  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  have  already  become  effec- 
tive, the  Commission  may.  upon  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  order  to  show  cause,  suspend 
those  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  on  not  less  than  sixty  days' 
notice  to  the  controlled  carrier.  No  period  of 
suspension  under  this  subsection  may  be 
greater  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
Whenever  the  Commission  has  suspended 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  af- 


fected carrier  may  file  new  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  to  take 
effect  immediately  during  the  suspension 
period  in  lieu  of  the  suspended  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions—except that  the  Commission  may 
reject  the  new  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  If  It  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

(e)  F'residential  Review.— Concurrently 
with  the  publication  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  F>resldent  each 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier 
subject  to  this  section.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
Commission  order,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  In  writing  to  stay  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds 
that  the  stay  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy,  which  rea- 
sons shall  be  specified  in  the  report.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  law.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Immediately  grant  the  request  by 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  In  which  the  Presi- 
dents  request  shall  be  descrll)ed.  During 
any  such  stay,  the  President  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  In 
controversy  by  negotiation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  applicable  foreign  governments. 

(f)  Exceptions.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to— 

(Da  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  national  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment; 

(2)  a  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  which, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
subscribed  to  the  statement  of  shipping 
policy  contained  In  note  1  to  annex  A  of  the 
Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible 
Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Ek;onomic  Cooperation  and 
Development; 

(3)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier  in  any 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  5,  other 
than  an  agreement  in  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  suljsec- 
tion; 

(4)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  it  is  owned  or 
controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the  United 
States; 

(5)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  con- 
trolled carriers;  or 

(6)  a  controlled  carrier  registered  in  a 
state  that  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
is  among  those  designated  a  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  for  purposes  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences,  provided  for  In 
title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
2066;  19  U.S.C.  2461  et  seq.),  and  set  forth  in 
general  headnote  3(c)  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  ves- 
sels registered  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
are  privately  owned  and  not  operated  by  a 
controlled  carrier. 


SEC.  9.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  may— 
( 1 )  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification, false  weighing,  false  report  of 
weight,  false  measurement,  or  by  any  other 
unjust  or  unfair  device  or  means  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  ocean  transportation  for 
property  at  less  than  the  rates  or  charges 
that  would  otherwise  be  applicable; 
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in  any  unfair  or  unjustly  dis- 
practice  in  the  matter  of— 


classifications: 

space  accommodations  or  other 
due    regard    being    had    for   the 
loaJing  of  the  vessel  and  the  avail- 
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oading  and  landing  of  freight  in 
corilition;  or 

adjustment    and   settlement    of 
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or  ports; 
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be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
shipper  or  consignee; 
improperly  disclose  its  business 
transactiohs  to  a  competitor:  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  an;  common  carrier 
Nothing  in  paragraph  (12)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  providing  such  informa- 
tion, in  r;sponse  to  legal  process,  to  the 
United  Sti  ites,  or  to  an  independent  neutral 
body  opei  iting  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 


thority to  fulfill  the  policing  obligations  of 
the  parties  to  an  agreement  effective  under 
this  Act.  Nor  shall  it  be  prohibited  for  any 
ocean  common  carrier  that  is  a  party  to  a 
conference  agreement  approved  under  this 
Act,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent, 
or  employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  that  carrier 
to  receive  information,  to  give  information 
to  the  conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference, or  to  prevent  the  conference  or  its 
designee  from  soliciting  or  receiving  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  shipper  or  consignee  has 
breached  an  agreement  with  the  conference 
or  its  member  lines  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence has  breached  the  conference  agree- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statis- 
tics of  cargo  movement,  but  the  use  of  such 
information  for  any  other  purpose  prohibit- 
ed by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

(c)  Concerted  Action.— No  conference  or 
group  of  two  or  more  common  carriers, 
may— 

(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal; 

(2)  engage  in  conduct  that  unreasonably 
conditions  or  otherwise  unreasonably  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  a  shipper  to  select  a 
common  carrier  in  a  competing  trade,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier; 

(3)  engage  in  conduct  that  discourages  the 
use  of  intermodal  services  or  technological 
innovations  by  member  carriers; 

(4)  engage  in  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a 
common  carrier  not  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, a  group  of  common  carriers,  an  ocean 
tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

(5)  negotiate  with  a  nonocean  carrier  or 
group  of  nonocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rates  or  services  provided  to 
oceaui  common  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  those  nonocean  carriers:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  does  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  publishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conference,  joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ocean  common  carriers;  or 

(6)  except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  the  importing  or 
exporting  country,  or  as  agreed  to  by  a  ship- 
per in  a  service  contract,  allocate  shippers 
among  specific  carriers  that  are  parties  to 
the  agreement  or  prohibit  a  carrier  that  is  a 
party  of  the  agreement  from  soliciting  cargo 
from  a  particular  shipper. 

(d>  Marine  Terminal  Operators.— ( 1 )  No 
marine  terminal  operator  may— 

(A)  fail  to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce 
just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  receiving, 
handling,  storing,  or  delivering  property;  or 

(B)  agree  with  any  other  marine  terminal 
operator  or  group  of  two  or  more  common 
carriers  to  boycott,  or  unreasonably  dis- 
criminate in  the  provision  of  terminal  serv- 
ices to.  any  common  carrier  or  ocean  tramp. 

(2)  The  prohibitions  in  subsection  (b)(ll) 
and  (12)  apply  to  marine  terminal  operators. 

(e)  Joint  Ventures.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  joint  venture  or  consortium  of  two 
or  more  common  carriers  but  operated  as  a 
single  entity  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
common  carrier. 

SEC.  JO.  COMPLAINTS.  INVESTIGATIONS.  REPORTS. 
AND  REPARATIONS. 

(a)  Piling  or  Complaints.— Any  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 


plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act,  other 
than  section  5(g),  and  may  seek  reparation 
for  any  injury  caused  to  the  complainant  by 
that  violation. 

(b)  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of 
Complaints.— The  Commission  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  person 
named  therein  who  shall,  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  specified  by  the  Commission,  satis- 
fy the  complaint  or  answer  it  in  writing.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  atisfied.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  it  in  an  appropriate 
manner  and  make  an  appropriate  order. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations.— The 
Commission  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
motion  may  investigate  any  conduct  or 
agreement  that  it  believes  may  be  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  by 
order  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any 
agreement  filed  under  section  4(a)  that  op- 
erates in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  With  respect  to  agreements  inconsist- 
ent with  section  5(g).  the  Commission's  sole 
remedy  is  under  section  5(h). 

(d)  Conduct  of  Investigation.— Within 
ten  days  after  the  initiation  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
set  a  date  on  or  before  which  its  final  deci- 
sion will  be  issued.  This  date  may  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Undue  Delays.- If  within  the  time 
period  specified  in  subsection  (d).  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  it  is  unable  to  issue 
a  final  decision  because  of  undue  delays 
caused  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the 
Commission  may  enter  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  delaying  party. 

(f)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  hearing  was  held 
stating  its  conclusions,  decisions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  infor- 
mation, and  the  published  report  shall  be 
competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  Reparations.— For  any  complaint  filed 
within  four  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  the  Commission  shall,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  complainant  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  direct  payment  of  reparations  to 
the  complainant  for  actual  injury  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  also  includes 
the  loss  of  interest  at  commercial  rates  com- 
pounded from  the  date  of  injury)  caused  by 
a  violation  of  this  Act  plus  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  activity  that  is  prohibited  by 
section  9(b)  (5)  or  (7)  or  section  9(c)  (1)  or 
(4).  or  that  violates  section  9(a)  (2)  or  (3). 
the  Commission  may  direct  the  payment  of 
additional  amounts;  but  the  total  recovery 
of  a  complainant  may  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  the  actual  injury.  In  the  case  of 
injury  caused  by  an  activity  that  is  prohibit- 
ed by  section  9(b)(6)  (A)  or  (B).  the  amount 
of  the  injury  shall  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  paid  by  the  injured  shipper 
and  the  most  favorable  rate  paid  by  another 
shipper. 

(h)  Injunction.— 

( 1 )  In  cormection  with  any  investigation 
conducted  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion may  bring  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  conduct  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  this  Act  has  or  is  about  to 
take  place,  and  that  enjoining  that  conduct 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  after 
notice   to   the   defendant,   the   court   may 


grant  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 
liminary injunction  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  after  the  Commissions  has 
issued  an  order  disposing  of  the  issues  under 
investigation.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  In  which  the  defend- 
ant resides  or  transacts  business. 

(2)  After  filing  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  the  complain- 
ant may  file  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  conduct  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  Upon  a  showing  that  standards 
for  granting  Injunctive  relief  by  courts  of 
equity  are  met  and  after  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant, the  court  may  grant  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days  after  the 
Commission  has  Issued  an  order  disposing  of 
the  complaint.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  In  which  the  defend- 
ant has  been  sued  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (1);  or.  If  no  suit  has  been  filed. 
In  any  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  transacts  business. 

SEC.  11.  SUBPENAS  AND  DISCOVERY. 

(a)  In  General.— In  Investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act— 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  Commission  which  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  in  civil 
proceedings  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  and  k^„„» 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpena 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence. 

(b)  Witness  FEES.-Wltnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  12.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Assessment  of  PENALTY.-'Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or  Commis- 
sion order  is  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  the  civil  pena- 
ty  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
mky  not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation 
unless  the  violation  was  willfully  and  know- 
ingly committed,  in  which  case  the  ^ount 
of  the  civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Additional  Penalties.- 

(1)  For  any  violation  of  section  9(b)  (1). 
(2)  (3)  (4>  or  <8).  the  Conunisslon  may  sus- 
pend aiiy  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common  carri- 
er or  that  common  carrier's  right  to  use  any 
or'  .-xU  tariffs  of  conferences  of  which  it  is  a 
me'.nber,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 

months. 

(2)  For  failure  to  supply  Information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  section  11.  the  Commission  may. 
after  notice  and  an  opportuntly  for  hearing, 
suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common 
carrier  or  that  common  carriers  right  to 
use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of 
which  It  is  a  member. 

(3)  A  common  carrier  who  accepts  or  han- 
dles cargo  for  carriage  under  a  tariff  that 
has  been  suspended  or  after  its  right  to  uti- 
lize that  tariff  has  been  suspended  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
for  each  shipment.  „„„„i„ 

(4)  If  in  defense  of  iu  failure  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order,  a 
common  carrier  alleges  that  documents  or 
information  located  In  a  foreign  country 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 


ately notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
failure  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation  re- 
lating to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  the 
notification,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  consult  with  the  government  of 
the  nation  within  which  the  documents  or 
information  are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in  ob- 
taining the  documents  or  information 
sought. 

(5)  If.  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  action  of  a  carrier  or 
a  foreign  government  has  unduly  impaired 
access  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  ocean  trade  be- 
tween foreign  ports,  the  Commission  shall 
take  action  that  it  finds  appropriate,  includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  any  of  the  penalties 
authorized  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 

(3). 

(6)  Before  any  order  under  this  subsection 
becomes  effective.  It  shall  be  Immediately 
submitted  to  the  President  who  may.  withm 
ten  days  after  receiving  It.  disapprove  the 
order  if  he  finds  that  disapproval  is  required 
for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Assessment  Procedure.— Until  a 
matter  Is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commission  may,  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  assess  each  civil 
penalty  provided  for  in  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the 
violation  committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
violator,  the  degree  or  culpability,  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require.  The  Com- 
mission may  compromise,  modify,  or  remit, 
with  or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penal- 
ty. 

(d)  Review  of  Civil  Penalty.— Any 
person  against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  as- 
sessed under  this  section  may  obtain  review 
thereof  under  chapter  158  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment.— If  any 
person  falls  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty  after  it  has  become  final  or  after 
the  appropriate  court  has  entered  final 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  may  seek  to  recover  the 
amount  assessed  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
action  the  court  shall  enforce  the  Commis- 
sion's order  unless  It  finds  that  the  other 
was  not  regularly  made  or  duly  Issued. 

(f )  Limitations.— 

(1)  No  fine  or  other  punishment  may  be 
imposed  for  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  to  defraud  the 
Commission  by  concealment  of  any  such 
violation.  .  .,  , 

(2)  Any  proceeding  to  assess  a  civil  penal- 
ty under  this  section  shall  be  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  the  violation 
occurred. 

SEC.  13.  COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made  upon  sworn  complaint  or  on  its  own 
motion,  only  after  opportunity  for  hearing. 
Each  order  of  the  Commission  shall  contin- 
ue In  force  for  the  period  of  time  specified 
in  the  order  or  until  suspended,  modified,  or 
set  aside  by  the  Commission  or  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  or  Suspension  or  Orders.- 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  It.  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 


grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined  therein.  No  rehearing  shall, 
except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena,  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  party  Injured  by  the  violation,  may 
seek  enforcement  by  a  United  States  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties. 
If.  after  hearing,  the  court  determines  that 
the  order  was  properly  made  and  duly 
Issued,  It  shall  enforce  the  order  by  an  ap- 
propriate Injunction  or  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  Reparation  Order.— 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  a 
United  SUtes  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(2)  In  a  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a 
United  States  district  court  who  prevails 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  joined 
as  defendants.  In  a  single  suit  in  any  district 
in  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  maintain  a 
suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Service  of 
process  against  a  defendant  not  found  in 
that  district  may  be  made  in  a  district  in 
which  is  located  any  office  of,  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by.  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  or  Limitations.— An  action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  four  years  after  the 
date  of  the  violation  of  the  order. 


SEC.  14.  REPORTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Reports.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quire any  common  carrier,  or  any  officer,  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  employee 
there(3f,  to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or  spe- 
cial report  or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or 
charge,  or  memorandum  of  any  facts  and 
transactions  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
that  common  carrier.  The  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall 
be  made  under  oath  whenever  the  Commis- 
sion so  requires,  and  shall  be  furnished  in 
the  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Commission.  Conference  minutes  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  released  to 
third  parties  or  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Certification.— The  Commission  shall 
require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
common  carrier  and,  to  the  extent  It  deems 
feasible,  may  require  any  shipper,  consign- 
or, consignee,  or  broker  to  file  a  periodic 
written  certification  made  under  oath  with 
the  Commission  attesting  to— 

(Da  policy  prohibiting  the  payment,  so- 
licitation, or  receipt  of  any  rebate  that  is 
unlawful  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
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C  smmission  shall  be  composed  of 
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president  or  a  person  designated 
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retary  of  State,  the  Attorney 

Secretary  of  Transportation. 

of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 

Commission,  or  a  person  designat- 

(  fficial. 
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I  nembers  from  ttie  United  States 

Representatives  appointed  by  the 

from  the  membership  of  the 

m  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

from  the  membership  of  the 

)n  the  Judiciary. 

nembers  from  the  private  sector 
the  President,  including  repre- 
ocean  common  carriers,  ship- 
labor    organizations,    non- 
common  carriers,  and  ports. 
President  or  his  designee  shall  be 

of  the  Commission. 

mjijority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
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be  made  no  later  than  sixty 

such   date   of  enactment.  The 


membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be  se- 
lected in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  various  interests, 
needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  affected 
by  deregulation  of  international  shipping. 

(6)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  occurring  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  of  office  for  members  shall 
be  for  the  term  of  the  Commission. 

(8)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

<9)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  (but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings). 

(10)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  Compensation  of  Members  of  the 
Commission.— ( 1)  Officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as  of- 
ficials and  Members,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  shall  each  receive 
compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  of  pay  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  actual 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions in  sections  5701  through  5733  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  are  not  subject  to 
title  II  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  Public  Law  95-521,  as  amended,  or  to 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Before  conunencing  service,  these  members 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  statement 
disclosing  their  financial  interests  and  busi- 
ness and  other  relationships  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  ocean  transportation.  These  state- 
ments shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  Commission's  offices. 

(c)  Commission  Functions.- The  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of.  and  make  recommendations  concerning, 
the  deregulation  of  international  ocean 
shipping  by  common  carriers.  The  study 
shall  specifically  address— 

(1)  various  options  for  deregulation  of  the 
international  ocean  shipping  industry,  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient, stable,  and  competitive  United  States 
common  carrier  fleet; 

(2)  the  opportunities  for  harmonizing 
United  States  policy  toward  international 
ocean  shipping  with  the  policies  of  our 
major  trading  partners; 

(3)  the  system  for  determining  tariffs 
based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  its 
role  in  a  future  deregulated  industry;  in- 
cluding the  most  effective  method  for  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  cargo  classifications  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  tariffs  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  single  tariff  by  each 
conference  or  common  carrier  for  all  car- 
goes shipped  in  units  of  comparable  size, 
weight,  and  handling  characteristics; 

(4)  the  role  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
international  shipping  industry   and   their 


impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions; 

(5)  the  impact  of  any  rules  of  competition 
adopted  or  being  considered  by  our  trading 
partners  and  their  relationship  to  the  trend 
in  the  developing  world  toward  structured 
cartelization; 

(6)  the  impact  deregulation  may  have  on 
the  growth  of  State-owned  or  State-con- 
trolled merchant  fleets; 

(7)  the  size  of  the  United  States  liner 
fleet,  by  number  and  cargo  capacity,  which 
each  of  the  deregulation  options  may 
produce; 

(8)  the  future  structure  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  a  deregu- 
lated international  ocean  shipping  industry; 

(9)  the  need  for  antitrust  immunity  for 
ports  and  marine  terminals  in  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  one  another  and  with 
conferences  of  ocean  common  carriers;  and 

(10)  the  continuing  need  for.  and  the  utili- 
ty of,  the  statutory  requirement  that  tariffs 
be  filed  with  and  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

(d)  Power  of  the  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
or  the  committee  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  to  any  person  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts, 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman,  or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  ser%'ed  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  that 
member.  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  a  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section,  sections  102,  103.  and  104  of  the  Re- 
vised Statues  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C. 
192-194)  apply  to  the  Commission  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  sections  apply  to  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  sections,  552,  552a,  and 
552b  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
"agency ",  as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
551(1)  and  552(e)  of  that  title.  The  Commis- 
sion is  not  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  Public  Law  92-463,  as 
amended. 

(3)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, such  information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section. 

(4)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  may— 

(A)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-I8  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
that  title,  and 
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^^T'"%Tot'o7tmeTuSed^lt'^^^^^^^^^^  °^T^i.^Ssl^^oZl^^l...i.  aO)  in  section  22  by  striking  subsection 

^^t)°P^rns^^reS'|\h^^^^  sa^^n"?orr^"esTirribTd^^paX^h     "III)  in  section  25.  at  the  end  of  the  first 

sion  pursuant  to  subsection  (4)  shall  be  con-     ff"o" /°f  |^';'„"^^|  on  ?heslme  shipment         sentence,  by  adding  "under  this  Act"; 
sidered  to  be  Federal  employees  for  all  pur-     (1   more  ^^an  °n«  ^j^^  me^sam^e^  ^  P^  ^^  ^^        ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

^?6?  The  chairman  may  rent  office  space  ocean  freight  forwarder  except  ^  accord-  "any  order  of  the  board,"  by  adding  "under 

fo^'thlc^Sn^may^tilize  the  services  ance  with  the  tariff  requirements  of  this  th.s  Act^  .^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ..^^^ 

and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  with  Act  forwarder  may  re-  order  of  the  board."  and  inserting  in  lieu 

Z^Tt^Sr^SisZL^^^  cZ  ?oUrr^2ti?n1^m^aTrmmon  Jrrier  thereof^.ny  order  of  the  board  under  this 

"""^JS  a"dSst!?gr^?rl  nT-     Sa^rhU^aZecfo'^'^^Slr^^t^b^Siri     ^fHi^section  32(c>.  after  the  words  "or 
accept,  hold,  and  admir^stergifts^romn^^      ntTrest  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  know-     functions.",  by  adding    under  this  Act,", 
pvernmental  sources  and  transfer  o^  lunos      "Merest  no^sn  ^^^^  shipment.  (c)  Technical  AMENDMENTS.-Section  212 

t^Tys  in  Se/anc/Tthe  woTof 'the        <a)  R^EA^-The  laws  specified  in  the  ^\?)'stStfterLbsection  Cd)  the  foUow- 

CommL'ion "'"''"'            ^         ,    .        ^^^,  following  table  are  repealed;  '"^x^ht  F^K  Maritre'commission  is  au- 

(e)  Final  REPORT.-The  Commission  shall  shipping  Act,  1916;  The  teaerai  Mariiime  v.om«uaj.ii... 

submKthe^resident  and  to  the  Congre^  ^^'^s'ec.'lS J'vTysll  ^ Jo'"^-'^ -^ '^'-^^^^-  ' 

"°'  'rt^rSiTiS  11[n2VeSt  c'on-     fe^'  \t :::::::::::::::::::  46  u'k^8?3a  '"2,  striking  after  subsection  <«>  the  fouow- 

""f  °^    r^P^^^Smtnt  of  the  findings           Ifc  imb)"               46  U.S.C.  817(b)  ing  undesignated  paragraph; 

Sd'o^clSol^'of  trclmiSon  resuft-           K^!  "Si^ZZ 46  U  S  C  817(c)  "The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 

f,^ll,Vh»ctiiHv  undertaken  pursuant  to           Sec.  26 46  U.S.C.  825  thorized  and  directed-  . 

^LectTon   fcf  mclutog   i^^^^^^^                            sic.  44 46U.S.C.841b  ,d)  Effects  on  Certain  Agreements  and 

ffori  fTsuch  aSSra^^^^^  Merchant     Marine     Act,  Contracts.-A11      agreements,      contract 

■       ,  n.^o  ortinnThich  it  deems  advisable.  1920;  „„,  modifications,    and   exemptions    previously 

lT.frPcommendS<^?m^^^^^                 Com-           Sec.  20 41  Stat.  996  ^pp^oved  or  licenses  previously   issued  by 

f  In  to  the  SSnT  and  to  the  Con-  Merchant      Marine      Act,  the  Commission  shall  continue  in  force  and 

-frm^Vh^^ve^tirSorUy  vote  of  the           ^36;           ,«  ,,.c.  U22(e)  ^^^^d  ^L^^n^lemenTSn^tl,  rd 

^^rExP^TToTC    T"„rSissiON.-The  fee.  214  ..^.......•^•^;;""""      « ^■^■^-  ''''  modi^TcatSns  to  el^isting    pending,  or  new 

Co^SoTsh^U  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil-  contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  considered 

aftT^tlfe  submission   to   Congress   of   the           'i^'°'lsW     [—. 95  Stat.  752  ""•*"  ^"Jf^cs  Provisions - 

"?^!  'IuTH^R"i\'ioN'''or'^pS  (b)  conforming' AMENDMENTS.-The  Ship^  [{]  No\wUhstand^'rsubsection  7(c)  each 

xhPre   are   authorized   to   be   appropriated  ping  Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  728),  as  amended  (46  g^^vice  contract  entered  into  by  a  shipper 

I^h  su?ns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  u.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  is  amended  as  fo»ows;  ^^d  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 

?h!Jt^i«o7  the  Commission.  (1)  in  section  1  by  striking  the  definitions  ^^        ^^e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

^rr^fSANFLiGH™wARDERS..  controlled  Carrier"  and  "independent  ocean  ^^^^^^  ,^  f^u  force  and  effect  and 

SEC.  18.  OCEAN  »^«Eu.Hi  M»K  forwarder":                               „„       ^  need  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 

(a)  Lic^NSE,--No  person  may  act  ^  an  ^^g  .^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^o,  21(a),  22,  and  ^^^^  subsection  until  fifteen  months  after 

ocean  freight  fof*^^^®":  "™coninission  45  by  striking  "common  earner  by  water  t^e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

^si^r^^r^^p^^^--^- ^;^^  .'sL?^^ot^^-tr;srt-^-^-"^" 

^^^ES?^^---  to     ^11) t^^r^St  paragraph^  by  strik-     ^-^t^^-^  ^  ^^  °^  ^^  '[ 

^^FS^T.    form    and  '^.^^So^^'^^^S.^.^^^,  .^^^^S^^S^^l^- 

.mountTeteiSined  by  the  Com^^i^on  to  ing  all  after  the  words  "for  each  offense  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^,,^^     i^hin  one  year  after 

nrfinlSreto^ibility  that  is  issued  an^^-bstjtuting  a  period.                            ^^  the  date  of  enactment  of  th.  Act. 

by  a  surety  company  found  acceptable  by  5^  m  ..^^^t'onj^'.^^^ges  in  special  rates  sec.  20.  effective  date. 

the  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  fnd  barges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this  This  Act  shaU  become  effective  one  hun- 

(b)  SUSPENSION  OR  REVOCATION.-The  and  ^9^^^^^^^°';[^°,°Jive  a  change  in  the  dred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  it* 
commission  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing  fctj^^Sweensich  rates  and  charges  and  enactment,  except  that  sections  16  and  17 
suspend  or  revoke  any  license  if  't/in^  that  ^P^/^J^^'^^t^een  sucn                      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  enactment. 

the  ocean  freight  forwarder  is  not  qualified  ^^  [^^^^an^cha^g^  also  "with  the  publica-  ,^,  „.  compliance  with  budget  act. 

to  render  f°f*f„^'^;;7^^"f„°;^?ovi^  on  of  tlon  and  ming  requirements  of  section  18(b)  „,^,  ^p^nding  authority  (within  the 

fully  failed  to  comply  with  f^^  PJi'^'f '';"  "  hereof  and";  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 

this  Act  or  w  th  %^l'J''''^'°'^Z'coi^s-  (6)  in  section  15.  sixth  paragraph,  by  strik^  S^  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 

regulation  of  the  C°Jf"'^'°"  Jilr's  °Me  ing  ",  or  permitted  under  section  14b,"  and  /,  ^.^^^  j^  provided  under  this  Act  shall 

sion  may  af  revoke  a  Jor^rders  license  g  ^.  ^^^^^^^  p^^g^aph.  by  striking  "or  of  ^^  ^^^.^ive  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 

for  failure  to  maintain  a  bond  m  accoraa  ^^^.tion  14b";                                          ,          .  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  provided  m  ad- 

with  subsection  (a)(2)^                        primary  (7)  in  section  16.  in  the  paragrapn  desig-  ^^  appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision 

(c)  EXCEPTION.--A  person  whose  Pnmary  ^^^.^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^  j-  ^  ^^.^  ^^ich  authorizes  the  enactment 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  101^  na^  ^^^^^^,.  ^^^  substituting  °j  ^^^  budget  authority  shall  be  effective 
ward  shipments  of  that  merchandise  for  its  l^^^^^^^^^...  ^  ^^^  ^^^  y^ars  beginning  after  Septem- 
own  account  ^'^hout  a  license.  .^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^j„g  t^e  first  para-  3^  1933 

(d)  COMPENSATION  OF  FORWARDERS  BVC  ^^^^      ^^     .^     ^^^  paragraph,     by       ^,,,.,3^o„„,^,o^  REPORT. 

(T)  A  common  carrier  may  compensate  an  strUiing  '^"^h  earner  and  even^.^  Commission  shall  collect  and  analyze 

ocean  freTm  forwarder  in  connection  with         9)  m  sect  on  2  (b)  ^V  stnkiri|    ine  co  ^.^^  .^^^  ^jn  ^jst  in  determmmg 

Ty    sWpment    dispatched    on    behalf    of  "^i«'°"  ^^^ '/XToperat^S  co^^^^  the  impact  of  this  Act.  including  data  on: 

Xrs  only  when  the  ocean  freight  forward^  f  cer  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^."f^^^eom^erce  and  to  (1)  increases  or  decreases  m  the  level  of 

(A)  Engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or  er,  broker    other  earner  ^^  ^^  geographic  regions; 

contrM^ed  directly  with  the  carrier  or  its  subject  to  this  Act     »"d  \"^titu^mg^  p        ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^  mdepend- 

ageS  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  conf  inned  Comm  -ion  ".aj^,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^,,^  .^ades;  and 

the  availability  of  that  space.  sioie,  rcnu 
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(4)  the  itngth  of  time,  frequency,  and 
cost,  of  major  types  of  regulatory  proceed- 
ings before  the  Commission. 
The  Comm  ssion  shall  report  this  Informa- 
tion, toget  ler  wtth  an  analysis  of  the 
Impact  of  t  lis  Act.  to  Congress  before  De- 
cember 31.  1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  deitianded? 

Mr.  Sl^DER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  iecond. 

The  SPIAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  orcjered. 

There  wis  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  wil.  be  recognized  for  20  min- 


the   gentleman   from   Ken- 

Snyder)  will  be  recognized 

for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nortl  i  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consi^e,  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

Spe^er.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 
represents  the  cumulative 
at  least  three  Congresses. 
Last  year,  ive  passed  similar  legislation 
by  a  vote  df  350-33.  but  difficulties  in 
the  other  I  ody  unrelated  to  the  merits 
of  the  legii  lation  prevented  enactment 
of  this  mi  ch  needed  revision  of  the 
Shipping  A  ct. 

The  bill  as  introduced  this  session 
and  as  repjrted  by  the  Committee  on 


utes  and 
tucky  (Mr 


Mr 
H.R.  1878. 
H.R.  1878 
efforts  of, 


Merchant 
essentially 


Marine  and  Fisheries  was 
identical  to  last  year's  bill. 


Our  colleai  rues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee, to 


R^hom  the  bill  was  sequen- 


tially refer  red,  expedited  their  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  on  June  15, 
1983,  orde-ed  reported  an  amended 
version.  F'om  that  time  until  the 
present,  th  ?  two  committees  have  met 
to  produce  the  agreed-upon  version  of 
H.R.  1878  M  hich  is  before  us  today. 

The  con  promise  version  together 
with  an  explivnation  of  changes  made 
to  the  bill  \  izs  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Congr;  issional  Record  dated  Oc- 
tober 6,  19113.  I  believe  the  bill,  as  it  is 
now  writti  n,  provides  a  regulatory 
structure  hat  encourages  entry  by 
ocean  common  carriers  into  the  busi- 
ness of  moi'ing  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Un  ted  States.  It  encourages 
and  motivates  those  carriers  to  move 
our  conmierce  efficiently  and  at  com- 
petitive rai  es.  The  bill  expedites  the 
regulatory  process  so  that  Govern- 
ment does  not  unduly  interfere  with 
reasonable  and  time-sensitive  business 
decisions.  I.R.  1878  harmonizes  our 
regulatory  practices  with  those  prac- 
ticed by  ou  r  trading  partners.  The  bill 
before  us  taday  creates  certainty  and 
predictability  where  doubt  and  delay 
had  been  tl  e  rule. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  other  body 
passed  simj  lar  legislation,  S.  47.  It  be- 
hooves us  1 3  provide  ocean  carriers,  to 


our  importers  and  exporters,  to  others 
in  the  transportation  system  and  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  who  depends 
upon  an  efficient  ocean  transportation 
system,  a  modem  and  responsive  regu- 
latory system.  I  ask  your  support  in 
passing  this  much  needed  legislation. 

D  1240 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1878— the  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 
Briefly  this  legislation  would  continue 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  certain  agreements  and  activities 
dealing  with  international  shipping 
that  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  It 
would  also  expedite  consideration  and 
review  of  these  agreements  by  the 
FMC  and  further  define  and  clarify 
activities  and  practices  which  would  be 
governed  by  the  act  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  prohibited  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  has  its  origins  in  several 
pieces  of  legislation  dating  back  to  the 
95th  Congress.  We  have  a  substantial 
record  on  this  bill.  It  was  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings  during  the  last 
Congress,  and  we  had  another  full  day 
of  discussion  at  a  hearing  this  session. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
heard  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  inter- 
ests from  the  maritime  industry  and 
received  strong,  favorable  testimony 
on  this  bill.  Last  year,  this  House 
passed  similar  legislation  with  an  over- 
whelminag  vote.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill,  was  not  enacted  because  of  objec- 
tions raised  in  the  other  body.  This 
year,  however,  the  other  body  has  pro- 
ceeded with  their  legislation  and 
passed  their  bill  on  March  1,  1983,  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  33.  It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  pass  our  bill,  so  we  can  proceed  to 
discussions  with  the  other  body  and 
enact  this  legislation. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this 
legislation  are  to  encourage  our  U.S. 
international  shipping  industry  to 
grow  and  to  become  more  competitive 
with  foreign  operators.  International 
shipping  is  almost  a  unique  industry  in 
that  the  laws  of  other  countries  do  not 
contain  the  same  types  of  antitrust  re- 
strictions that  our  laws  have  govern- 
ing our  business  activities.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  our 
liner  operators  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  this  highly  competitive  internation- 
al trade,  if  they  have  to  be  subject  to 
our  domestic  antitrust  laws.  This  legis- 
lation represents  a  realistic  assessment 
of  the  regulatory  policies,  and  it  would 
provide  the  type  of  regulatory  envi- 
ronment which  would  enable  U.S. 
liner  operators  to  operate  in  a  market- 


place governed  primarily  by  accepted 
international  practices. 

I  want  to  talk  for  just  a  moment 
about  one  of  the  tangible,  positive 
benefits  which  would  stem  from  this 
legislation.  This  bill  will  be  an  econom- 
ic boost  for  our  liner-shipping  indus- 
try. It  will  provide  a  means  to  reduce 
costs  in  these  operations,  and  that,  of 
course,  will  result  in  savings  to  U.S. 
shippers  and,  ultimately,  the  consum- 
ers. Once  a  ship  is  committed  to  sail, 
most  of  the  expenses  of  operating  that 
ship  are  fixed.  These  expenses  will  be 
nearly  the  same  whether  the  ship  is 
fully  or  only  partially  loaded.  Very  few 
costs  are  spared  if  the  ship  is  50-per- 
cent rather  than  100-percent  full.  For 
example,  a  carrier  that  realized  a  50- 
percent  load  factor  would  have  to 
charge  a  shipper  over  $1,200  per  con- 
tainer in  order  to  break  even  and  cover 
the  operator's  expenses.  If  the  same 
carrier  had  a  100-percent  load  factor 
that  same  charge  to  the  shipper  would 
be  reduced  to  a  little  over  $700  per 
container.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American 
shipper,  the  American  consumer,  and, 
ultimately,  our  economy  to  have  a 
shipping  policy  which  will  encourage 
high  utilization  rates  of  our  carriers. 
That  is  precisely  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  this  legislation  which  would 
allow  for  joint  ventures,  sailing  agree- 
ments, and  space  chartering  arrange- 
ments between  carriers. 

This  legislation  also  provides  bal- 
ance between  the  services  provided  by 
the  carriers  and  the  needs  of  the  ship- 
pers through  the  mechanism  of  allow- 
ing a  carrier  the  right  of  independent 
action  in  the  setting  of  shipping  rates. 
This  provision  will  increase  competi- 
tion leading  to  better  prices  to  the 
shippers.  The  bill  also  provides  a  clear 
statement  of  the  activities  and  prac- 
tices which  will  be  governed  by  this 
act  in  contrast  to  activities  which 
would  fall  within  the  terms  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  In  this  regard,  I  believe 
that  the  discussions  between  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  resulted  in  a  good  compromise 
proposal  that  acknowledges  the 
unique  nature  of  this  industry  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
committees  have  now  endorsed  this 
compromise  text  of  H.R.  1878  and,  fur- 
thermore. Secretary  Dole  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  indi- 
cated strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
draft  before  us,  which  was  the  com- 
promise draft,  not  the  draft  reported 
by  either  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  move.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  passing  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
conclude  this  effort  to  help  revitalize 
our  maritime  industry. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  just  one 
note  to  my  Republican  colleagues. 

The  conference  digest  on  this  legis- 
lation on  our  desks  this  morning  does 
not  really  reflect  the  substance  that  is 
before  us.  It  deals  with  the  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  which  has 
many  major  changes  from  the  one 
that  is  now  before  us  and  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  the  Committee 
un  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
certainly  do  hope  that  this  legislation 
does  pass.  It  is  a  bill  that  we  have  been 
working  on  that  should  become  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  has  consvuned  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spea'ker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  13  months  ago 
this  House  passed  H.R.  4374  by  a  vote 
of  350-33.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  the  successor  to  H.R.  4374.  We 
must  return  to  this  subject,  because 
the  other  body  failed  to  follow  our 
lead  in  the  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress— and.  thus,  the  serious  prob- 
lems the  bill  addresses  remain  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Just  as  I  offered  and  introduced 
H.R.  4374  in  the  97th  Congress,  I  re- 
introduced a  new  version  early  in  this 
Congress.  Four  days  of  hearings 
before  my  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  97th  Congress  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  day  of  hearings  in 
this  Congress.  This  brings  to  almost  60 
the  number  of  hearings  and  markup 
days  that  have  been  devoted  to  this 
subject.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  bill  before  us  now  has  been  care- 
fully developed  and  all  the  points  of 
view  taken  into  consideration. 

Those  Members  who  supported  H.R. 
4374  in  the  97th  Congress  can  and 
should  support  H.R.  1878  today.  The 
passage  of  a  year  has  made  no  change 
in  the  basic  situation. 

We  still  need  a  healthy  merchant 
marine; 

We  still  need  to  change  those  laws 
that  make  it  less  able  to  compete  in 
foreign  commerce; 

We  still  need  to  streamline  the  regu- 
latory procedures  applicable  to  ocean 
liners;  ^^     , 

We  still  need  to  modernize  the  law 
to  facilitate  the  intermodal  movement 
of  cargo;  and 

We  still  need  to  make  the  law  more 
clear,  certain,  and  predictable. 

H.R.  1878  addresses  those  needs.  It 
retains  the  same  objectives  and  pur- 
poses as  the  previous  version  of  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  during  the  in- 
tervening year,  the  bill  has  been  fur- 


ther modified  and  refined— and,  in  my 
opinion,  improved. 

The  changes  have  not  only  made  the 
bill  more  precise  and  clear  in  many 
areas,  but  have  also  resulted  in  strong- 
er provisions  against  abuses  in  the  set- 
ting of  prices  for  ocean  liner  services. 
H.R.  1878  thus  provides  even  greater 
protection  for  shippers  and  consumers 
than  the  bill  we  approved  last  year. 

H.R.  1878  is  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  by  our  two  commit- 
tees under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  and  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO)— and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members  on  the  two  committees 
(Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr. 
Fish).' 

Their  leadership  and  hard  work 
have  produced  a  well-balanced  bill 
that  will  free  our  ocean  liner  industry 
from  some  of  the  constraints  that 
have  made  it  less  able  to  compete  in 
international  trade— while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  interests  of  ship- 
pers and  consumers. 

H.R.  1878  is  an  important  step  in  the 
process  of  revitalizing  our  Merchant 
Marine.  Its  enactment  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  the  strong  Merchant 
Marine  we  need  for  our  economic  and 
military  security. 

The  primary  objective  of  H.R.  1878 
is  to  remove  those  constraints  in  the 
law  that  impede  our  ocean  carriers 
from  engaging  in  those  cooperative  ac- 
tivities that  would  improve  their  effi- 
ciency and  enable  them  to  compete  on 
a  more  equal  basis  with  foreign  carri- 
ers. 

If  our  ocean  carriers  are  enabled  by 
this  legislation  to  better  compete  with 
foreign   carriers,   the   eventual   result 
should  be  more  American  ships  carry- 
ing our  trade.  That  means  more  Amer- 
ican crews  and  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. In  these  days  of  unacceptably 
high    unemployment,    any    bill    that 
offers  the  opportunity  for  more  Amer- 
ican jobs  is  worthy  of  strong  support. 
H.R.   1878  would  also  simplify  and 
speed    up   those    Government   proce- 
dures that  have  made  it  difficult  for 
our    carriers    to    quickly    respond    to 
changing  conditions  and  shipper  re- 
quirements.   These    changes    should 
enable  them  to  operate  more  efficient- 
ly   and    reduce    their    administrative 
costs.  They  should  also  enable  our  op- 
erators to  compete  for  cargoes  with 
foreign  carriers  on  a  more  equal  basis. 
This  bill  has  been  attacked  by  some 
as  being  "special  interest"  legislation. 
It  is— it  is  in  the  special  interest  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing a  larger,  more  healthy,   and 
more    efficient    American    Merchant 
Marine.  And.  clearly,  that  objective  is 


in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

The  long  and  diverse  list  of  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  unions,  and  other 
interests  that  have  expressed  support 
for  this  bill  confirms  that  conclusion. 

H.R.  1878  rewrites  that  portion  of 
the  1916  Shipping  Act  that  regulates 
conunon  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce.  That  act  was  aimed  at 
eliminating  cutthroat  competition  in 
ocean  shipping  and  at  bringing  a  meas- 
ure of  stability  to  that  business  so  that 
American  exporters  would  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  to  their  for- 
eign competitors. 

The  1916  act  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose by  granting  ocean  common  carri- 
ers and  conferences  of  those  carriers 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States.  That  enabled  Amer- 
ican carriers  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
cooperative  activities  that  were  en- 
gaged in  by  their  counterparts  over- 
seas, and  that  led  to  increased  efficien- 
cy in  usage  of  their  vessels. 

While  H.R.  1878  retains  and 
strengthens  the  basic  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  the  ocean  liner  industry,  it 
also  provides  numerous  protections  to 
insure  that  the  industry  does  not 
abuse  its  monopoly  powers.  The  bill 
contains  a  long  list  of  prohibited  acts 
with  meaningful  penalties  that  are,  in 
some  cases,  heavier  than  those  in  the 
1916  act. 

In  summary,  H.R.  1878  recognizes 
the  need  to  amend  the  present  law  and 
provide  a  modem  and  realistic  regula- 
tory scheme  that  will  allow  U.S.  carri- 
ers and  shippers  to  conduct  interna- 
tional ocean  commerce  in  a  stable,  ef- 
ficient, and  competitive  maimer  within 
a  fair  trade  environment. 

It  attempts  to  provide  clear-cut  rules 
and  procedures  applicable  to  both  for- 
eign-flag and  U.S.-flag  operators 
within  an  equitable  and  competitive 
commercial  environment.  While  ad- 
vancing the  commercial  interests  of 
the  carrier,  as  well  as  the  shipper,  it 
also  attempts  to  prevent  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels from  being  driven  from  the  liner 
trades  by  a  regulatory  scheme  that 
perviously  has  weighed  disproportion- 
ately heavily  on  U.S.  operators. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
this  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
administration.  It  has  strong  biparti- 
san support  in  the  two  committees 
that  considered  it.  A  companion  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  bill  so  that  we 
can  complete  action  on  it  and  take  an 
important  step  in  the  strengthening  of 
our  American  Merchant  Marine. 


'  The  bill  is  also  ttie  result  of  considerable  effort 
by  former  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Trar\sporlation  Elizabeth  Dole— and. 
of  course,  the  excellent  work  of  the  staff  of  the  two 
committees. 


n  1250 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
1878,  the  Shipping  Act  of 


is|ue   of   maritime   regulatory 
has  confronted  each  of  the 
.     Congresses.    Finally,    we 
have  a  bill  that  deserves  en- 
into  law.  This  legislation  is 
of   genuine  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  both 
Committee    and    the 
on  Merchant  Marine  and 
It  is  also  made  possible  by 
persuasiveness  of  the  Sec- 
Transportation. 

of  H.R.  1878  now  before 

will  continue  the  exemption 

antitrust  laws  for  the  inter- 

)cean  carrier  industry,  which 

to  the  original  Shipping 

The  compromise  bill  de- 

greater  specificity  the  limits 

jjititrust  immunity  and  also 
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Federal  Maritime  Commis- 

.  In  part,  it  is  an  attempt  to 

the  historical  problem  of 

at  the  FMC  in  processing 

_  conference  agreements. 

legislation  is  a  recognition  of 

and  international  reali- 

ace  the  maritime  industry.  It 
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of  the  Shipping  Act  re- 

the  Judiciary  Committee  in 

significantly  different  from 

had  been  reported  by  the 

Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 

April.  The  principal  changes 

the  Judiciary  Committee  can 

down  into  four  subject  cate- 

are: 
sunset  provision,  stating  that 
inununity  granted  by  the 
Act  would  expire  no  later 

31,  1988; 

the  restoration  of  a  general 

standard,    under   which    the 

Maritime   Commission   could 

against  conference  agree- 

determined  to  be  seriously 
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Dec  »mber : 


the  liberalization  of  an  indi- 

onference    carrier's    right    to 

independent    action    on    pricing 

and 

the    elimination    of    tariff 

the  accompanying  enforce- 

re^ponsibilities  of  the   Federal 

Commission, 
administration,  specifically  the 
Departm  ;nt  of  Transportation,  strong- 
ly oppos(  id  the  sunset  of  antitrust  im- 
munity a  nd  the  language  of  the  gener- 
al apprcal  standard  contained  in  the 


Judiciary  Committee  bill.  The  ocean 
carrier  industry,  similarly,  strongly  op- 
posed both  of  these  provisions  and  in 
addition  strenuously  objected  to  the 
elimination  of  tariff  filing  and  en- 
forcement. Thus,  the  Shipping  Act 
was  to  become  law.  the  circumstances 
required  that  a  compromise  be  worked 
out. 

What  this  House  has  before  it  today 
is  legislation  that  reflects  the  terms  of 
that  compromise.  H.R.  1878,  as  it  is 
now  structured,  resolves  the  major 
areas  of  disagreement  in  the  following 
manner: 

First,  the  sunset  provision  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Second,  the  general  approval  stand- 
ard, while  retained,  is  reworded  so  as 
to  be  more  specific  and  less  threaten- 
ing to  the  industry. 

Third,  the  right  of  independent 
action  is  strengthened,  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual carrier  can  take  independent 
pricing  action  on  2  working  days' 
notice. 

Fourth,  tariff  filing  and  enforce- 
ment are  restored  to  the  bill. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  loyalty  contracts  by 
the  conferences  is  precluded  unless 
they  otherwise  meet  the  competitive 
standards  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  sunset  provision  was  eliminated 
from  this  legislation  simply  because  a 
scheduled  termination  of  antitrust  im- 
munity would  undermine  the  very  cer- 
tainty and  predictability  sought 
through  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. When  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee considered  H.R.  1878,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Hal  Sawyer,  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  sunset  provi- 
sion in  its  entirety.  The  Sawyer 
amendment  was  fully  supported  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Its 
elimination  is  a  welcome  improvement 
in  H.R.  1878. 

The  compromise  bill  retains  the  pro- 
visions that  permit  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  to  seek  a  court  in- 
junction against  conference  agree- 
ments whose  likely  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects outweigh  likely  benefits.  Howev- 
er, as  revised,  this  general  interest 
standard  is  more  specific  and  more  ac- 
ceptable to  affected  parties.  As  re- 
vised, the  provision  would  be  triggered 
by  a  Commission  determination  that: 

First,  an  agreement  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  harmful  reduction  in  competition 
in  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Second,  the  likely  harm  from  the  re- 
duction outweighs  any  likely  private 

or  public  benefits  of  the  agreement 

*  *  • 

Two  aspects  of  the  wording  change 
are  significant.  The  substitution  of  the 
phrase  'harmful  reduction  in  competi- 
tion" for  "substantially  to  reduce  com- 
petition" emphasizes  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  competition  must  be  harmful 
in  order  for  the  test  to  be  triggered. 
So,  even  if  the  Conunission  finds  a 


harmful  reduction  in  competition,  it 
must  also  find  that  the  likely  anticom- 
petitive effects  outweigh  likely  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement.  The  revised 
wording  emphasizes  that  private  as 
well  as  public  benefits  of  an  agreement 
are  to  be  weighed. 

As  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, H.R.  1878  would  permit  an  in- 
dividual carrier  that  is  a  member  of  a 
conference  to  take  independent  action 
on  any  rate  or  service  on  10  days' 
notice  to  the  rest  of  the  conference. 
"Independent  action"  is  the  right  of  a 
conference  carrier  to  charge  a  differ- 
ent rate,  or  institute  a  different  serv- 
ice practice,  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  conference.  Many  commentators 
have  argued  that  independent  action 
is  potentially  the  most  important  com- 
petitive force  within  a  conference 
against  monopolistic  rates  and  service 
practices  that  would  otherwise  be  anti- 
competitive in  nature. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise, 
this  right  of  independent  action  is 
even  further  strengthened.  Section 
4(b)(7)  states  that  an  individual  carri- 
er can  take  independent  action  on  2 
working  days'  (48  hours)  notice  with 
respect  to  price.  The  10-day  notice  re- 
quirement is  retained  with  respect  to 
service  practices  unrelated  to  price. 
Both  consumers  and  shippers  will  be 
the  rightful  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
competitive  amendment. 

When  considering  H.R.  1878,  the 
Monopolies  Subcommittee  adopted  an 
amendment,  offered  by  myself,  which 
deleted  the  requirement  that  tariffs  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  compromise  reinstates  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement  requirements 
in  the  Shipping  Act.  However,  lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  the  bill  di- 
recting the  Commission  on  the  De- 
regulation of  International  Ocean 
Shipping  to  specifically  consider  "the 
continuing  need  for,  and  the  utility  of, 
the  statutory  requirement  that  tariffs 
be  filed  with  and  enforced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission."  Thus, 
Congress  may  well  consider  recom- 
mendations made  by  this  Commission 
relative  to  tariff  filing  and  enforce- 
ment at  a  later  date. 

I  still  believe  that  tariff  publication 
and  enforcement  is  not  an  appropriate 
role  for  a  Federal  regulatory  agency. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
concerns  voiced  by  smaller  shippers 
and  the  carriers,  American  carriers  in 
particular.  Small  businesses  feared 
that  the  removal  of  tariff  filing  could 
mean  higher  prices  for  them.  Similar- 
ly, American  carriers  look  to  publicly 
filed  tariffs  as  a  way  to  monitor  their 
foreign  competitors.  I  remain  hopeful 
that  the  new  Commission,  created  by 
this  legislation,  will  take  a  careful  look 
at  this  matter  and  that  Congress  will 
revisit  it  in  the  future. 


Another  noteworthy  change  in  this 
bill  concerns  the  treatment  of  loyalty 
contracts.  A  loyalty  contract,  some- 
times referred  to  as  a  "dual  rate  con- 
tract." is  a  device  used  by  ocean  carri- 
ers or  conferences  to  lock-in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  particular  shipper.  General- 
ly, a  loyalty  contract  will  offer  a  ship- 
per a  lower  tariff;  that  is,  rate  if  he 
ships  all  or  a  significant  percentage  of 
his  ocean  freight  with  the  carrier  or 
conference  offering  the  contract.  Loy- 
alty contracts  have  been  frequently 
criticized  as  being  anticompetitive  ex- 
clusive dealing  arrangements.  In  the 
compromise  bill,  the  use  of  loyalty 
contracts  by  the  conferences  is  prohib- 
ited unless  they  otherwise  meet  the 
competitive  standards  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  is,  the  Shipping  Act  would 
no  longer  exempt  ocean  carrier  loyalty 
contracts  from  the  antitrust  scrutiny 
applicable  to  exclusive  dealing  ar- 
rangements in  other  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  with  any  compro- 
mise, H.R.  1878  both  gives  and  takes 
away.  But  I  must  say  that,  from  my 
perspective,  this  version  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1983  is  a  much  improved 
product  over  previous  alternatives. 
Any  exemption  from  the  procompeti- 
tive  principles  of  our  antitrust  laws 
should  be  closely  scrutinized.  There 
must  be  compelling  evidence,  based 
upon  unique  economic  factors.  That 
necessary  scrutiny  has  occurred  in  this 
case  and  unique  factors  are  present  in 
this  industry. 

The  compromise  bill  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  It  fairly 
balances  the  interests  of  carriers,  ship- 
pers and  consumers.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  include,  as  follows,  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  to  the  minori- 
ty leader,  affirming  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  H.R.  1878: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

Minority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  reaffirm  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  regula- 
tory reform  of  the  maritime  industry  in  the 
context  of  H.R.  1878,  currently  pending  for 
House  floor  action  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  priority  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  revitalization  of  the  merchant 
marine  industry.  The  enactment  of  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  is  regarded  by  the 
Administration  as  an  important  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  that  objective.  We  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  such  legislation  is 
now  within  the  grasp  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration. 

As  you  know,  an  earlier  version  of  man- 
time  regulatory  reform,  H.R.  4374,  passed 
the  House  last  year  by  a  vote  of  350  to  33, 
but  failed  to  be  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  before  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress. 
While  H.R.  1878  is  similar  in  many  ways  to 
last  year's  bill,  we  feel  that  it  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  that  it  provides  a 
better  competitive  balance  than  its  prede- 


cessor. The  legislation  would  correct  current 
procedures  to  reinstate  certainty  and  pre- 
dictability in  the  regulation  of  liner  ship- 
ping In  our  foreign  commerce,  while  ade- 
quately protecting  all  parties— shippers,  car- 
riers and  ultimately  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  legislation  defines  with  greater 
precision  the  scope  of  antitrust  immunity 
which  has  been  in  force  since  passage  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legislation  would  eliminate  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  extraterritorial  application  of  our  laws 
to  ocean  liner  services,  which  has  produced 
friction  with  our  trading  partners. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  simi- 
lar legislation,  S.  47,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  H.R.  1878  is  a  compromise  which 
enjoys  the  bipartisan  support  of  both  the 
House  Judiciary  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committees.  In  addition,  the  bill  is 
supported  by  shippers,  who  are  the  consum- 
ers of  ocean  transportation  services,  and  all 
segments  of  the  maritime  industry,  includ- 
ing ocean  carriers,  maritime  labor  groups, 
and  port  interests. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  join  with  the 
Congressional  sponsors  of  this  bipartisan 
legislation  to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1878,  and 
I  pledge  to  work  with  the  Congress  during 
Conference  deliberations  to  achieve  a  final 
bill  which  continues  to  reflect  the  objectives 
so  carefully  articulated  in  H.R.  1878. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  compromise 
removes  the  sunset  provision  added  to 
H.R.  1878  during  Judiciary  Committee 
consideration.  With  the  full  backing  of 
the  administration,  I  strongly  opposed 
the  insertion  of  a  sunset  provision  in 
the  Shipping  Act.  Unfortunately,  my 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  full 
committee  by  an  18-12  rollcall  vote. 

Had  the  sunset  language  remained 
in  the  bill,  and  had  the  pecuUar  status 
of  the  American  shipping  industry 
been  faced  with  the  risk  of  disappear- 
ing on  December  31,  1988,  the  ability 
of  the  American  liner  industry  to  raise 
capital  in  the  interim  would  have  been 
hopelessly  impaired.  During  the  5-year 
period  between  now  and  1988,  esti- 
mates suggest  that  the  U.S.  shipping 
industry  must  invest  some  $3  billion  in 
new  operating  equipment.  Such  ex- 
traordinary sums  are  unlikely  to  be 
committed  if  the  Congress  drops  a  veil 
of  uncertainty  through  the  creation  of 
a  statutorily  mandated  sunset  provi- 
sion. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of 
those  who  endorsed  the  sunset  provi- 
sion was  to  lend  greater  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  com- 
mission created  by  H.R.  1878,  and 
thereby  effectively  force  the  Congress 
to  act  on  them  or  else  allow  the  pro- 
tections afforded  by  this  bill  to  lapse.  I 
applaud  their  motives;  I  simply  beheve 
that  the  cure  they  proposed  was  more 
drastic  than  the  disease  necessitates. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  person  of  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  has 
been  correct  when  it  has  said  that  our 
technical  innovations,  such  as  contain- 
erization,  have  had  much  to  do  with 


our  ability  to  remain  competitive 
against  international  competition  un- 
encumbered by  antitrust  regulation. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  know  that 
if  we  strip  our  liners  of  the  ability  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing much-needed  modernization 
within  the  American  fleet,  we  will 
have  lost  the  battle  before  we  even 
begin.  The  sunset  provision  would 
have  had  such  an  effect,  and  I  believe 
the  compromise  alternative  should  be 
approved.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  addressing  today  is  one 
that  has  been  arrived  at  after  many, 
many  hours  of  very  deliberate  study. 

I  believe  we  struck  a  balance,  a  bal- 
ance that  will  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  shippers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers,  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
country.  For  their  leadership  and  co- 
operation, I  want  to  applaud  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones);  his 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi);  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish);  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe);  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 
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Maritime  regulatory  reform  has 
been  on  the  calendar  of  both  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conunittee  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  at  least  since  the 
96th  Congress.  Although  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  two  conrmiittees 
brought  a  compromise  bill  through 
the  House  last  year,  neither  this  meas- 
ure nor  any  of  the  other  past  propos- 
als has  been  enacted.  This  year,  build- 
ing upon  the  experience  of  past  years, 
we  have  crafted  a  bill  that,  from  just 
about  anyone's  point  of  view,  is  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  existing 
law. 

Any  proposed  legislation  affecting 
parties  with  strong  but  conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  necessarily  requires 
compromise;  and  compromise  inevita- 
bly means  no  one  gets  everything  on 
his  wish  list.  The  advantages  of  this 
reform  proposal  are  nonetheless  read- 
ily apparent. 

This  legislation  should  simplify  and 
expedite  the  processing  of  agreements 
filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. The  new  preclearance  proce- 
dure is  modeled  after  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Act,  which  provides  for  pre- 
merger clearance  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  gives  the  FMC  45  days  to 
review  an  agreement,  with  a  possibility 
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of  an  adcitional  45-day  period  if  sup- 
plemental information  is  requested. 
The  cost!  and  uncertainty  of  open- 
ended  regulatory  delay  under  existing 
law  serve  no  one's  long-term  interests. 
By  addressing  these  problems,  we 
make  it  easier  for  ocean  carriers  to 
invest  ani  operate— and  this  should 
bring  do\»n  the  costs  of  shipping  for 
the  ultimi  ite  consumer. 

The  bil;  lets  carriers  collectively  set 
"through"  rates  that  cover  both  land 
suid  sea  segments  of  combined  ocesm- 
land  movTBments.  And  to  lessen  con- 
cern abobt  possible  liability  under 
both  the  Shipping  Act  and  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  bill  provides  an  exclu- 
sive dami  ge  remedy  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act  for  those  injured  by  viola- 
tions of  tt  e  act. 

The  bil,  however,  does  not  ignore 
the  inter*  sts  of  shippers  and  consum- 
ers in  (fficient  and  competitively 
priced  shi  pping  services.  A  new  gener- 
al standa:  d  allows  the  FMC  to  obtain 
sm  injunction  to  stop  any  agreement 
that  huns  competition  with  insuffi- 
cient offs  ttting  private  or  public  bene- 
fits. This  competition  standard,  an  es- 
sential ini  Tedient  in  a  balanced  regula- 
tory schei  ne,  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
delays  aiid  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  "public  interest"  test  under 
existing  li  .w. 

The  bill  also  preserves  the  authority 
of  the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies 
to  proce<  d  against  conduct  that  is 
beyond  tie  scope  of  an  agreement 
filed  witl;  the  FMC.  And  these  en- 
forcemem  agencies  are  free  to  offer 
their  guidance  to  the  FMC  on  ques- 
tions rela  ing  to  the  competitive  conse- 
quences (if  an  agreement.  Other  im- 
portant features  to  enhance  competi- 
tion include  a  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  loyalty  contracts— exclusive  dealing 
contracts  that  could  be  used  by  a  con- 
ference carrier  to  pressure  an  inde- 
pendent c  arrier  out  of  a  trade— if  such 
contracts  would  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  And  the  bill  gives  to  carriers  that 
are  meml>ers  of  a  conference  the  au- 
thority t(  set  prices  independently  on 
2  workinc  days'  notice  to  the  confer- 
ence. Thi ;  provision  should  help  main- 
tain comi  etition  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  an  inde- 
pendent study  commission  to  study 
possible  I  uture  deregulation  of  ocean 
trade.  The  Commission  will  provide 
the  President  and  the  Congress  the 
expert  guidance  necessary  to  address 
regulator,^  issues  with  sensitivity  for 
the  long-;erm  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  major  trading  partners. 

A  healt  ly  and  competitive  merchant 
marine  i>  vital  to  the  import  and 
export  tr  ide  of  the  United  States  and, 
in  time  cf  national  crisis,  would  be  a 
valuable  political  and  military  asset. 
In  the  Icng  term,  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  mei  chant  marine  will  be  en- 
hanced ty  a  regulatory  scheme  that 
keeps  oui  liner  companies  competitive 


with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  bill 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  achieving 
that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1983.  a  bill  which  represents 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  two 
House  committees  over  the  last  three 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1878.  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1983. 

I  have  watched  a  similar  bill  work  its 
way  through  two  committees  and  the 
full  House  during  the  last  Congress. 
Although  that  bill  was  never  enacted, 
it  provided  a  starting  point  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Judiciary  and  Merchant 
Marine  Committees  during  this  Con- 
gress. The  compromise  bill  before  us 
today  is,  I  believe,  substantially  better 
than  the  bill  that  we  approved  last 
year. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  two  contro- 
versial amendments  that  were  initially 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  first  would  have  ended  the  FMC's 
role  in  the  filing  and  enforcement  of 
tariffs.  The  second  would  have  ended 
antitrust  immunity  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  These  provisions  were 
intended  to  promote  competition 
sunong  ocean  carriers;  but  they  were 
strongly  opposed  by  those  carriers  be- 
cause they  feared  a  crippling  of  invest- 
ment and  an  invitation  to  rebating  and 
other  practices  that  would  not  serve 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  carriers 
or  their  shipper  customers. 

What  remains  is  a  solid  bill  that 
should  substantially  simplify  the  regu- 
latory process  and,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  complex  international  indus- 
try, promote  and  preserve  competi- 
tion. As  under  existing  law,  agree- 
ments among  carriers  will  have  to  be 
filed  with  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
receive  antitrust  immunity.  And  such 
agreements  may  be  challenged  by  the 
Commission  if  they  have  harmful  anti- 
competitive effects  not  outweighed  by 
private  or  public  benefits.  But  the 
review  process  is  an  expeditious  one, 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  90  days.  This 
limitation  alone  should  lessen  uncer- 
tainty and  cut  regulatory  costs,  two  of 
the  major  problems  with  the  existing 
scheme. 

The  bill  creates  an  independent 
study  commission  charged  with  report- 
ing on  other  possible  deregulatory  ini- 
tiatives. And  a  separate  provision  re- 
quires the  FMC  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  the  level  of  tariffs,  the  fre- 
quency of  service,  and  other  matters 
that  may  indicate  the  effect  of  the 


changes  to  be  implemented  by  this  leg- 
islation. Once  the  relevant  data  and 
recommendations  are  gathered,  the 
Congress  may  choose  to  make  further 
changes  in  the  regulatory  scheme. 

The  Congress  should  act  now  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  that  effects  changes  sup- 
ported by  vast  majority  of  members  of 
both  committees  that  have  studied  the 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  upon  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve;  the  ranking 
member,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine;  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; the  ranking  minority  m.ember 
of  the  full  committee,  and  all  those 
who  have  worked  very  hard  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  1878. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Feighan). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  only  1  minute  remain- 
ing of  the  10  minutes  allotted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  an  additional  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  in  supporting  the  compro- 
mise version  of  H.R.  1878,  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1983. 

The  compromise  bill  before  us  today 
is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
careful  balancing  of  competing  eco- 
nomic interests.  It  is  one  that  I  sup- 
port with  enthusiasm.  The  regulatory 
scheme  governing  this  industry  has 
been  plagued  by  long  periods  of  delay 
and  uncertainty.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  simplified  preclearance  proce- 
dure for  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion review  of  agreements  to  be  ac- 
corded antitrust  immunity.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  revised  procedure  include, 
first,  an  expedited  review  period,  al- 
lowing the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 45  days  to  review  an  agreement, 
with  an  opportunity  to  extend  the 
period  for  an  additional  45  days  if 
review  of  additional  information  is  re- 
quired; second,  well-defined  power  of 
the  PMC  to  obtain  necessary  informa- 
tion to  pass  on  the  propriety  of  an 
agreement;  and,  third,  within  this  ex- 
pedited framework,  the  authority  of 
the  FMC  to  seek  an  injunction  to  halt 
operation  of  any  agreement  that 
harms  competition  with  no  offsetting 
private  or  public  benefits. 


Some  ocean  carriers,  while  welcom- 
ing the  expedited  review  procedure, 
have  expressed  misgivings  about  the 
competition  standard  that  allows  the 
FMC  to  seek  a  court  injunction  to  stop 
anticompetitive  agreements.  But  this 
provision  is  far  more  favorable  to  the 
ocean  carriers  than  existing  law. 
which  allows  the  FMC  to  act  against 
agreements  not  in  the  "public  inter- 
est." No  long  delays  can  occur  under 
the  new  provision;  and  the  burden  will 
be  on  the  FMC  to  convince  a  court  of 
the  overriding  anticompetitive  effects 
of  the  agreement. 

This  flexible  competition  standard 
is.  as  Chairman  Rodino  suggests,  an 
absolutely  vital  tool  for  a  regulatory 
agency  charged  with  maintaining  the 
long-term  national  interests.  Without 
this  authority,  the  FMC  would  be 
unable  to  act  against  anticompetitive 
agreements,  no  matter  how  pernicious 
their  effects,  unless  they  happened  to 
fall  squarely  within  the  terms  of  one 
of  the  specified  prohibited  acts.  Con- 
gress cannot  responsibly  charge  the 
FMC  with  responsibility  for  regulating 
the  industry  in  the  public  interest, 
while  stripping  it  of  its  powers  to  recti- 
fy improper  action. 

We  have  before  us  a  balanced  bill 
that  will  effect  significant  improv- 
ments  in  the  regulatory  scheme.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  important  legislation  both  from  a 
maritime  perspective  and  from  an 
antitrust  perspective. 

This  compromise  version  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1983  (H.R.  1878)  is  the 
collective  work-product  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  practical  realities  of  the 
international  maritime  industry— such 
as  the  conference  system  and  collec- 
tive pricing  agreements.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  H.R.  1878  includes  numer- 
ous features— such  as  independent 
action  and  limitations  on  the  use  of 
loyalty  contracts— that  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  pro-competitive  phi- 
losophy of  our  antitrust  laws. 

For  over  a  century,  international 
ocean  carriers  have  formed  confer- 
ences to  collectively  establish  rates 
and  services.  This  conference  system  is 
the  accepted  worldwide  practice.  Early 
in  this  century,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  conference  system  could  not  oper- 
ate legally  in  U.S.  trades  without  some 
immunity  from  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  In  1916.  faced  with  the  unusual 
characteristics  of  international  mari- 
time competition.  Congress  enacted 
the  Shipping  Act.  That  act  sanctioned 
the  conference  system  but  limited 
their  powers  and  established  a  Federal 


regulatory  machinery  to  oversee  the 
industry. 

However,  over  the  years,  activities 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
resulted  in  an  ever-increasing  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  interna- 
tional shipping  serving  the  United 
States.  In  1961.  the  Shipping  Act  was 
amended— most  notably  by  a  clause 
which  provided  for  disapproval  of  con- 
ference agreements  which  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  found  to  be 
"contrary  to  the  public  interest."  This 
"public  interest"  standard  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
embody  the  anticompetitive  principles 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  See  FMC  v.  Ak- 
tiebolaget  Svenska  Amerika  Linien, 
390  U.S.  238  (1968).  It  is  this  decision, 
creating  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Svenska  test,  that  has  prompted 
the  international  ocean  carrier  indus- 
try to  seek  a  legislative  clarification  of 
the  exact  nature  of  their  antitrust  im- 
munity. 

There  are  at  least  four  basic  prob- 
lems with  the  current  regulatory 
scheme.  First,  the  system  is  unpredict- 
able and  a  conference  is  never  sure 
whether  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission will  approve  its  agreements. 
Second,  lengthy  delays  in  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  making  process  have  ac- 
centuated this  uncertainty.  Third,  U.S. 
carriers  complain  of  unequal  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws,  to  their 
detriment.  Fourth,  the  regulatory 
system  strains  our  international  rela- 
tions—our trading  partners  complain 
that  extraterritorial  application  of  our 
antitrust  laws  is  an  unfair  interference 
with  international  commerce. 

This  compromise  version  of  H.R. 
1878  responds  to  all  of  these  problems. 
It  eliminates  the  vague  standards  of 
current  Commission  review,  including 
the  public  interest  test.  Instead,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  lists  specifically  pro- 
hibited acts  such  as  rebating  and 
unfair  discriminatory  or  predatory 
practices.  The  bill  also  sets  deadlines 
for  prompt  FMC  review  of  conference 
agreements.  Penalties  are  provided 
when  prohibited  conduct  occurs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
counterproductive  sunset  provision, 
added  during  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
liberations on  this  bill,  has  been  delet- 
ed. Also,  the  pro-competitive  right  of 
independent  action  has  been  greatly 
strengthened— allowing  an  individual 
ocean  carrier  to  take  separate  pricing 
action  on  2  working  days'  notice.  The 
compromise  bill  also  prohibits  loyalty 
contracts  that  would  otherwise  violate 
the  terms  of  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
general  standard  of  review  has  been 
modified  so  that  its  language  will  not 
recreate  the  problematic  public  inter- 
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In  short,  this  is  a  balanced  compro- 
mise, which  is  receiving  deserved  sup- 
port from  members  of  both  commit- 
tees    involved.     The     administration. 


Transportation  Secretary  Dole,  and 
the  maritime  industry  strongly  sup- 
port favorable  House  action  on  H.R. 
1878.  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  vote  favorably  on  final  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1878,  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1983,  and  in  support  I  would 
just  like  to  make  mention  of  our  at- 
tempt to  try  and  do  something  in  this 
area  in  the  last  Congress. 

Shortly  after  we  passed  it  out  of  this 
House,  and  then  unfortunately  be- 
cause of  inaction  on  the  Senate  side, 
we  failed  to  push  it  any  further.  One 
of  the  so-called  consumer  groups  had 
ratings  given  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  used  this  as  an  example  of 
an  anticonsumer  vote.  We  ought  to 
say  very  clearly  here  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  recognized  by 
Congress  as  far  back  as  1916  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  shipping  in  the 
international  community. 

We  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
United  States  is  not  put  at  a  disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis  the  other  international 
shippers.  This  was  recognized  in  1916 
when  we  passed  a  law  which  allowed 
certain  antitrust  exemptions.  This  is 
an  effort  to  try  and  upgrade,  to  mod- 
ernize that  approach,  and  I  think  that 
the  compromise  that  has  been  struck 
between  the  two  committees  involved 
moves  us  more  in  a  deregulatory  mode, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  situation 
that  was  recognized  as  long  ago  as 
1916,  and  yet  we  have  attempted  to 
bring  it  up  to  present-day  circum- 
stances with  an  effort  toward  improv- 
ing the  competitive  atmosphere  that 
will  prevail.  I  think  this  bill  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  improvement  over 
the  approach  that  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress,  even  though  I  supported 
that  approach  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
a  unanimous  support  from  the  mem- 
bership on  behalf  of  the  effort  put  for- 
ward by  the  two  committees.  This  is  in 
fact  under  all  circumstances  a  procon- 
sumer  bill,  given  the  fact  that  you  are 
dealing  with  an  already  existing  reali- 
ty of  a  shipping  industry  that  has  to 
deal  with  the  international  situation. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  competitive 
atmosphere  internationally,  we  have 
to  strike  a  balance  with  respect  to  our 
antitrust  laws  domestically,  and  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  we  have 
done  so  in  this  bill  and  I  would  ask  all 
Members  to  vote  in  support  of  that 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Agreemfents,  implementing  the  con- 
m  embers  agreed  upon  activity, 
required  to  be  approved 
Federal  Maritime  Commission 
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often  than  not,  a  lengthy 
wjhich  results  in  msuiy  agree- 
bec  oming  commercially  obsolete 
time  they  are  approved.  In  ad- 
antitrust  immunity  which 
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in  the  bill;  particularly  I 
satisfied  with  the  bill's  provi- 
retains   the   requirement 
s  must  be  filed  and  enforced 
.  Nonetheless,  I  think  that 
before  us  does  make  some  sig- 
ipiprovements  in  the  area  of 
competition  and  represents 
compromise, 
dhairman  has  already  pointed 
hill  before  us  today  is  essen- 
same  bill  that  the  House 
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the  Senate  companion  bill 
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enactment    of    a    maritime 
reform  bill  has  been  a  long 
cdming.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
the  past  failures,  I  believe, 
a  Dsence  of  a  single  unified  ad- 
ministrat  on     position     on     maritime 
reform.  That  has  not  been  the  case 


with  the  current  administration.  Early 
in  the  97th  Congress,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Lewis  success- 
fully argued  the  case  for  maritime  reg- 
ulatory reform  before  the  Cabinet 
Council  and  won.  Secretary  Dole  has 
continued  that  effort  and  has  been  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  her  time  and 
effort  to  get  the  bill  where  it  is  today. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  for 
her  tremendous  work  on  this  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
Certainly  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Jones)  and  our  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi)  are  worthy  of  the  commenda- 
tion of  this  House  for  their  leadership. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  likewise  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  their 
work  on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  it  passes  by 
the  same  majority  or  more  than  it  did 
in  the  last  Congress. 

D  1320 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1878, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  47)  to  improve  the 
international  ocean  commerce  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl,  as 
follows: 

S.  47 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shipping  Act  of 
1983". 
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SEC.  2.  DECLAR.\TION  OF  POLICY. 

The  objectives  of  United  States  regulation 
of  international  liner  shipping  are— 

(1)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ocean  transportation  system  through  com- 
mercial means,  with  minimun)  government 
involvement,  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
tJnited  States  foreign  commerce; 

(2)  to  foster  reliable  and  responsible  serv- 
ice by  marine  terminal  operators,  ocean 
common  carriers,  and  conferences; 

(3)  to  encourage  ocean  transportation 
rates  and  practices  for  United  States  export- 
ers and  importers  that  are  internationally 
competitive,  and  which  are  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory; 

(4)  to  harmonize  United  States  shipping 
practices  with  those  of  its  major  trading 
partners; 

(5)  to  permit  cooperation  among  carriers 
and  rationalization  of  services:  and 

(6)  to  facilitate  efficient  and  timely  regu- 
lation by  a  single  Federal  agency  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  international  liner  shipping, 
responsive  to  the  growth  of  ocean  commerce 
and  international  developments  affecting 
that  commerce. 

SEC.  3.  definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "agreement"  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement,  or  association,  written  or  oral, 
and  any  modification  or  cancellation  there- 
of: but  the  term  does  not  include  a  maritime 
labor  agreement: 

(2)  "antitrust  laws  '  means  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1890  (ch.  647,  26  Stat.  209),  a.s  amended: 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (ch.  323.  38  Stat. 
730),  as  amended:  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as  amended;  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894 
(28  Stat.  570),  as  amended;  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1936  (ch.  592,  49  Stat.  1526).  as  amended; 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat. 
548),  as  amended;  and  amendments  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto; 

(3)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  for  the 
funding  of  collectively  bargained  fringe  ben- 
efit obligations  on  other  than  a  uniform 
man-hour  basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  han- 
dled or  type  of  vessel  or  equipment  utilized; 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or 
count: 

(5)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission: 

(6)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person 
holding  itself  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  country  for  compensation  that— 

(A)  assumes  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
portation from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination:  and 

(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
portation, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  between  ports  in 
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the  United  States  and  ports  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(7)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff:  but  the  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  joint  service,  consortium,  pooling, 
sailing  or  transshipment  arrangement: 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  that  is,  or  whose  operating 
assets  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  owned  or 
controUed  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  carrier  operate; 
ownership  or  control  by  a  government  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  carri- 
er if- 

(A)  a  majority  portion  of  the  interest  m 
the  carrier  is  owned  or  controlled  in  any 
manner  by  that  government,  by  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  private  person 
controUed  by  that  government:  or 

(B)  that  government  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier; 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  carrier  of  any  portion  of  the 
freight  money  to  a  shipper  as  a  consider- 
ation for  that  shipper  giving  all,  or  any  por- 
tion, of  its  shipments  to  that  or  any  other 
common  carrier,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  service  for  which  it  is 
paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the 
period  for  which  computed  and  the  period 
of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement; . 

(10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  m 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing 
competition  by  driving  another  ocean 
common  carrier  out  of  that  trade; 

(11)  "forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  slate"  means  forest  products 
that  require  special  handling  moving  in  lot 
sizes  that  range  from  being  too  large  for 
containers  up  to  smd  including  shipload  lot 
sizes,  including,  but  not  limited  to  lumber  in 
bundles,  rough  timber,  ties,  poles,  piling, 
laminated  beams,  bundled  siding,  bundled 
plywood,  bundled  core  stock  or  veneers, 
bundled  particle  or  fiber  boards,  bundled 
hardwood,  wood  pulp  in  rolls,  wood  pulp  in 
unitized  bales,  paper  board  in  rolls,  and 
paper  in  rolls: 

(12)  "inland  division"  means  the  amount 
paid  by  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  any 
inland  carrier  for  the  inland  portion  of 
through  transportation  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  ocean  common  carrier: 

(13)  "inland  portion  "  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  an  ocean  common  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  nonocean  portion  of  through 
transportation: 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, other  than  a  service  contract  or  a  con- 
tract based  on  time-volume  rates,  by  which 
a  contract  shipper  obtains  lower  rates  by 
committing  all  or  a  fixed  portion  of  its  cargo 
to  that  carrier  or  conference: 

(15)  "marine  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  common  carrier; 

(16)  "maritime  labor  agreement"  means  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between  an 
employer  or  group  of  employers,  subject  to 
this  Act  and  a  labor  organization  represent- 


ing employees  in  the  maritime  or  stevedor- 
ing industry,  or  an  agreement  preparatory 
to  such  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
among  members  of  a  multiemployer  bar- 
gaining group,  or  an  agreement  specifically 
implementing  provisions  of  such  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  or  providing  for 
the  formation,  financing,  or  administration 
of  a  multiemployer  bargaining  group;  but 
the  term  does  not  Include  an  assessment 
agreement: 

(17)  "net  profit  and  loss  pool"  means  a 
pooling  or  apportionment  of  net  profit  or 
losses,  or  any  similar  arrangement  that  re- 
sults in  the  participants  sharing  all  or  virtu- 
ally all  of  their  costs  of  operation,  but  the 
term  does  not  include  a  pooling  or  appor- 
tionment of  revenues  In  which  each  partici- 
pant continues  to  bear  his  own  costs  even  If 
such  a  pooling  provides  for  certain  adjust- 
ments to  revenue  or  expense  or  results  in 
the  sharing  of  certain  costs; 

(18)  "non-vessel-operating  common  carri- 
er" means  a  common  carrier  that  does  not 
operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean 
transportation  service  is  provided,  and  is  a 
shipper  in  Its  relationship  with  an  ocean 
common  carrier; 

(19)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  only,  a  vessel  operating 
common  carrier;  but  the  term  does  not  In- 
clude one  engaged  In  ocean  transportation 
by  ferry  boat,  ocean  tramp  or  bulk  cargo 
vessels; 

(20)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  in  the  United  States  who— 

(A)  dispatches  shipments  via  common  car- 
riers and  books  or  otherwise  arranges  space 
for  such  cargo  on  behalf  of  shippers,  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  such 
shipments: 

(21)  "person"  includes  Individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country; 

(22)  "service  contract"  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  common 
carrier  or  conference  In  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
minimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  period,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  conmiits  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  service 
level— such  as,  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  rotation,  or  similar  service  features;  the 
contract  may  also  specify  provisions  In  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party: 

(23)  "shipment"  means  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 
lading: 

(24)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made; 

(25)  "shipper's  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents,  other  than 
ocean  freight  forwarders  and  non-vessel-op- 
erating conmion  carriers; 

(26)  "tariff"  means  any  schedule  of  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  and  practices. 
Including  any  supplement,  amendment  or 
reissue  pertaining  to  services  or  accommoda- 
tions subject  to  this  Act; 

(27)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  conunon  carrier  in 
connection  with  through  transportation: 

(28)  "through  transportation"  means  con- 
tinuous transportation  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  single  amounts  Is  as- 
sessed and  which  Is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  States 
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point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port; 
and 

(29)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

SFX.  1.  AGREEMENTS  WITHIN  SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

(a)  Ocean  Common  Carriers.— This  Act 
applies  to  agreements  by  or  among  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  and  regulate  rates,  accom- 
modations, and  other  conditions  of  service 
including  through  rates  and  through  trans- 
portation; 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  earnings,  losses  or 
traffic; 

(3)  allot  ports  or  restrict  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate the  number  and  character  of  sailings 
between  ports; 

(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried; 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  with  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  or  non-vessel-operating 
common  carriers; 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion in  international  ocean  transportation; 
and 

(7)  consult  and  confer  with  shippers  and 
shippers'  councils  regarding  general  rate 
levels,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  prac- 
tices, or  services. 

(b)  Marine  Terminal  Operators— This 
Act  applies  to  agreements  among  marine 
terminal  operators,  and  to  agreements 
among  one  or  more  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors and  one  or  more  ocean  common  carriers 
to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  and  regulate  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  services;  and 

(2)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements. 

(c)  Acquisitions.- This  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  voting  security  or 
assets  of  any  other  person. 

SEC.  5.  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Filing  REeuiREMENTS.— A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  an  activity  described  in  section  4  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission,  except  agree- 
ments related  to  transportation  to  be  per- 
formed within  or  between  foreign  countries. 
In  the  case  of  an  oral  agreement,  complete 
memorandum  specifying  in  detail  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  shall  be  filed.  The 
Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  general  form  and  manner  in  which 
agreements  shall  be  filed. 

(b)  Notice  and  Rejection.— Within  10 
working  days  after  an  agreement  Is  filed, 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  notice  of 
its  filing  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publica- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  within  30  days 
after  filing  reject  any  agreement  that  on  its 
face  fails  to  comply  with  this  section.  In  re- 
jecting an  agreement,  the  Commission  shall 
state,  in  writing,  the  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies that  caused  the  Commision  to  reject 
the  agreement. 

(c)  Conference  Agreements.— Each  con- 
ference agreement  must— 

(1)  state  its  purpose  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  implemented; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmis- 
sion  to  conference  membership  of  any  ocean 
common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the  particu- 
lar trade  or  route; 
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any  member  to  withdraw  from 
membership    upon    reasonable 
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Agreements.— 
agreements  shall  be  filed 
(Jommission  and  shall  be  deemed 
filing.  The  Commission  shall 
upon  complaint  filed  within  2 
date  of  filing  of  the  agreement, 
cancel,    or    modify    suiy    such 
or  charge  or  assessment  pursu- 
,  that  it  finds,  after  notice  and 
be  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
between    carriers,    shippers,    or 
Commission  shall  issue  its  final 
each  proceeding  within  1  year  of 
filing  of  the  complaint.  If  an  as- 
dr  charge  is  found  to  be  unjustly 
discriminai  ory  or  unfair  as  between  carriers, 
or  ports,   the  Commission  shall 
unjust  discrimination  or  unfair- 
period  of  time  between  the 
complaint  and  the  final  deci- 
of  assessment  adjustments, 
shall  be  implemented  by 
credits  or  debits  to  future  as- 
)r  charges,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
who  has  ceased  activities  sub- 
assessment  or  charge,  in  which 
may  be  awarded.  To  the 
any  provision  of  this  paragraph 
the  language  of  any  other  sec- 
Act,  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  or 
Shipping   Act,    1933,   the 
3f  this  paragraph  shall  control. 
Act.  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
Shipping  Act,  1933.  do  not 
iiaritime  labor  agreements.  This 
not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  or  the 
Shipping  Act,  1933,  any  rates, 
egulations.    or    practices    of    a 
carrier  or  marine  terminal  opera- 
required  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
or  not  such  rates,  charges, 
or  practices  arise  out  of.  or  are 
elated  to,  a  maritime  labor  agree- 
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ON  AGREEMENTS. 

ivE  Date.— Except  with  respect 
agreements,  each  agreement 
section  5(a)  shall  become  effec- 


tive 45  days  after  filing,  unless  rejected 
under  section  5<b)  or  suspended  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  but  in  no  case  may  an  agree- 
ment become  effective  in  less  than  30  days 
from  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Suspension.— At  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  45-day  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission,  upon 
complaint  of  a  person,  may  suspend  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  agreement  pending  the 
outcome  of  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  if  the  Commission,  after  prelimi- 
nary hearing,  finds  that— 

<1)  the  complainant  has  shown  a  reasona- 
ble probability  that  the  agreement  will  op- 
erate in  violation  of  section  5  or  12;  and 

(2)  the  complainant  will  be  substantially 
injured  in  the  interim  if  the  agreement  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect  before  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  merits. 
No  suspension  period  may  exceed  180  days. 

(c)  Cancellation  or  Modification.— The 
Commission  may,  at  any  time,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  motion,  institute  and 
conduct  an  investigation  and  hearing  to  de- 
termine if  any  agreement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  operates  in  violation  of  section  5  or 
12.  and  if  so.  shall  by  order,  cancel  or 
modify  that  agreement.  Each  agreement 
that  is  in  effect  at  the  time  it  is  the  subject 
of  an  investigation  and  hearing  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  investigation  and  hear- 
ing. 

(d)  Hearing.— Hearings  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  the  submission  of 
affidavits  of  fact  and  memorandums  of  law 
unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
there  is  a  genuine  issue  of  fact  that  requires 
an  oral  evidentiary  hearing.  Oral  argument 
may  be  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Burden  of  Proof.— The  burden  of 
proof  in  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
or  under  section  5(f)(1)  or  under  any  other 
section  of  this  Act  where  an  agreement  is 
concerned,  is  at  all  times  on  any  party,  in- 
cluding the  Commission,  opposing  the 
agreement. 

(f)  Information.— At  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  45-day  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission,  upon  its 
own  motion  or  motion  of  the  complainant, 
may  issue  a  subpena  or  discovery  order  for 
any  additional  information  that  it  deems 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  agree- 
ment is  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Compliance  With  Subpena  or  Discov- 
ery.—In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  disapprove  or  cancel 
an  agreement  for  failure  of  a  proponent  of 
the  agreement  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or 
discovery  order  lawfully  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(h)  Final  Decision  Time.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  final  decision  in  each  hear- 
ing under  this  section  within  180  days  of  or- 
dering the  hearing.  If,  within  this  time 
period,  the  Commission  determines  that  it  is 
unable  to  issue  a  final  order  because  of 
undue  delays,  the  Commission  may  make  a 
decision  in  the  proceeding  adverse  to  the  de- 
laying party  on  the  basis  of  the  delay,  or  in 
the  case  of  undue  delay  caused  by  a  propo- 
nent of  an  agreement,  alternatively,  toll  the 
180-day  period  for  the  period  of  delay. 

(i)  Duration  of  Effectiveness.— Each 
agreement,  once  in  effect,  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  withdrawn  or  until  canceled  or 
modified  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  limit  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement. 

SEC.  7.  LOYALTY  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Contract  Requirements.- Any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  engaged  in 


foreign  commerce  may  utilize  loyalty  con- 
tracts, including  contracts  for  through 
transportation,  if— 

( 1 )  the  contract  is  available  to  all  shippers 
on  equal  terms  and  conditions  and.  where 
the  contract  covers  service  under  through 
rates  via  a  United  States  port  or  ports,  it 
also  offers  the  shipper  an  option  of  port-to- 
port  contract  service,  and  provides  that  use 
of  either  service  shall  satisfy  the  shipper's 
loyalty  obligation; 

(2)  the  contract  shipper  is  permitted 
prompt  release  from  the  contract  with  re- 
spect to  any  shipment  or  shipments  for 
which  the  contracting  carrier  or  conference 
cannot  provide  space  as  requested  on  rea- 
sonable notice  by  the  shipper; 

(3)  the  contract  provides  that  whenever  a 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  under  the  con- 
tract becomes  effective,  insofar  as  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, the  rate- 

(A)  may  not  be  increased  on  less  than  90 
days'  notice,  except  upon  agreement  of  the 
applicable  shippers;  and 

(B)  may  be  increased  on  not  less  than  30 
days'  notice  if  the  increase  is  to  a  level  no 
higher  than  that  from  which  the  particular 
rate  was  reduced  within  180  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  filing  of  the  increase; 

(4)  the  contract  covers  only  those  goods  of 
the  contract  shipper  as  to  the  shipment  of 
which  it  has  the  legal  right  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  select  the  carrier.  It  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract  if,  before 
the  time  of  shipment  and  with  the  sole 
Intent  to  avoid  its  obligation  under  the  con- 
tract, the  contract  shipper  divests  itself,  or 
with  the  same  intent  permits  itself  to  be  di- 
vested, of  the  legal  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er and  the  shipment  is  carried  by  a  carrier 
that  is  not  a  party  to  the  contract.  No  con- 
tract shall  require  the  shipper  to  refuse  to 
purchase,  sell,  or  transfer  any  goods  on 
terms  that  vest  the  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er in  any  other  person; 

(5)  the  contract  shipper  is  not  denied  the 
right  to  utilize  competing  services  that  in- 
volve loading  to  or  from  a  vessel  at  a  port  or 
points  located  beyond  a  carrier's  or  confer- 
ence's geographic  scope  as  defined  In  the 
contract; 

(6)  the  damages  recoverable  for  breach  by 
either  party  are  limited  to  actual  damages 
to  be  determined  after  breach  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  contract  law.  The  con- 
tract may  specify,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  breach  by  a  contract  shipper  the  dam- 
ages may  be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
freight  charges  computed  at  the  contract 
rate  on  the  particular  shipment,  less  the 
cost  of  handling; 

(7)  the  shipper,  carrier,  or  conference  is 
permitted  on  90  days'  notice  to  terminate 
the  contract  rate  system  in  whole  or  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  without  penalty; 

(8)  the  contract  provides  for  a  spread  or 
series  of  spreads  between  non-contract  rates 
and  rates  charged  contract  shippers  that 
shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  15  per 
centum; 

(9)  the  contract  excludes  bulk  cargo 
(except  liquid  bulk  cargoes,  other  than 
chemicals,  in  less  than  full  shipload  lots) 
and  forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  state;  and 

(10)  the  contract  shipper  is  permitted  to 
utilize  competing  services  for  5  per  centum 
or  less  of  the  shipper's  tonnage  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  loyalty  obliga- 
tion. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Contract  Not  in  Con- 
formity.—Utilization  of  a  loyalty  contract 
that  does  not  conform  with  each  of  the  re- 


quirements of  this  section  Is  a  violation  ex- 
clusively of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  EXEMPTION  FROM  ANTITRLST  LAWS. 

(a)  The  antitrust  laws  do  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  agreement  that  has  been  filed 
under  section  5  and  has  become  effective 
under  section  6.  or  is  exempt  under  section 
18  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  activity  or  agreement  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act,  whether  permitted  under 
or  prohibited  by  this  Act,  undertaken  or  en- 
tered Into  with  a  reasonable  basis  to  con- 
clude that  (A)  it  is  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment on  file  with  the  Conamission  and  in 
effect  when  the  activity  took  place,  or  (B)  it 
is  exempt  under  section  18  from  any  filing 
requirement  of  this  Act; 

(3)  any  loyalty  contract  or  any  activity 
pursuant  to  a  loyalty  contract; 

(4)  any  agreement  or  activity  that  relates 
solely,  to  ocean  or  through  transportation 
services  within  or  between  foreign  countries, 
whether  or  not  via  the  United  States; 

(5)  any  agreement  or  activity  concerning 
the  foreign  inland  segment  of  through 
transportation  that  is  part  of  transportation 
provided  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade; 

(6)  any  agreement  or  activity  with  a  ship- 
per's council  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  and  operating  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States,  even  when  that 
agreement  or  activity  affects  cargo  trans- 
ported in  a  United  States  import  or  export 
trade; 

(7)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide  or 
furnish  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
terminal  facilities  exclusively  outside  the 
United  States; 

(8)  subject  to  section  21(e)(2),  any  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  or  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)  thereof,  and  any  properly  filed 
and  published  tariff  rate,  charge,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  practice  implementing  that 
agreement,  modification,  or  cancellation; 
and 

(9)  joint  ventures  established  by  small 
shippers  to— 

(A)  consult  and  confer  with  any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  regarding 
general  rate  levels,  charges,  classification, 
rules,  practices,  or  services;  and 

(B)  combine  cargo  with  1  or  more  small 
shippers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  time- 
volume  rates  and  service  contracts  with 
ocean  common  carriers.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  a  small  shipper  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  any  shipper  who  in  the  normal 
course  of  its  business  (Including  any  busi- 
ness conducted  by  a  parent  corporation  or 
subsidiary  that,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either 
controls  or  Is  controlled  by  such  shipper) 
ships  In  International  ocean  transportation 
an  annual  average  of  no  more  than  35,  40- 
foot  containers  a  month. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  extend  antitrust  im- 
munity— 

(1)  to  any  agreement  with  or  among  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or 
common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  transportation 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  carriers  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
discussing  the  Inland  divisions  (as  opposed 
to  the  Inland  portions)  of  through  rates 
within  the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  Any  determination  by  any  agency  or 
court  that  results  in  the  denial  or  removal 
of  the  immunity  to  the  antitrust  laws  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  remove  or 


alter  the  antitrust  immunity  for  the  period 
before  the  determination. 

(2)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  or  obtain  in- 
junctive relief  under  section  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  for  conduct  that  is  prohibited  by 
this  Act. 

SEC  9.  tariffs. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or  semifin- 
ished state,  and  recyclable  or  recycled 
metals  and  metal  bearing  materials,  waste 
paper  or  paper  waste,  each  common  carrier 
and  conference  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  keep  open  to  public  inspection, 
tariffs  showing  all  its  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  and  practices  between  all 
points  or  ports  or  its  own  route  and  on  any 
through  transportation  route  that  has  been 
established.  However,  common  carriers  shall 
not  be  required  to  state  separately  or  other- 
wise reveal  in  tariff  filings  the  Inland  divi- 
sions of  a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  Indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  carried; 

(B)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  freight  forwarder 
compensation,  if  any,  by  a  carrier  or  confer- 
ence; 

(D)  state  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change, 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges;  and 

(E)  and  Include  sample  copies  of  any  loyal- 
ty contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Time- Volume  Rates.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(c)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  or 
shipper  joint  venture  to  provide  specified 
services  under  specified  rates  and  condi- 
tions, subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  Each  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  confidentially  with 
the  Commission,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
concise  statement  of  its  essential  terms  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  made 
available  to  the  general  public  in  tariff 
format,  and  such  essential  terms  shall  be 
available  to  all  shippers  similarly  situated. 
The  essential  terms  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
In  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  origin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
in  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments; 

(2)  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
volved; 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rate; 

(5)  the  duration; 

(6)  service  commitments;  and 

(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  nonper- 
formance, if  any. 

The  exclusive  remedy  for  a  breach  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection  is 
an  action  in  an  appropriate  court,  unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree.  This  subsection 
does  not  affect  service  contracts  relating  to 
bulk  cargo  or  forest  products  In  an  unfin- 
ished or  semifinished  state. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  initial  rate  or 
change  in  existing  rate  that  results  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  shipper  may  become  ef- 


fective earlier  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Commission.  The  Commission,  for  good 
cause,  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial  rate 
or  change  to  become  effective  in  less  than 
30  days.  Any  change  in  an  existing  rate  that 
results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the  shipper 
may  become  effective  upon  publication  and 
filing  with  the  Commission. 

(e)  Refunds.— The  Commission  may,  upon 
application  of  a  carrier  or  shipper,  permit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  if— 

( 1 )  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
inadvertence  in  falling  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers; 

(2)  the  common  carrier  or  conference  has, 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based; 

(3)  the  common  carrier  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will  be 
published  in  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
ments In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  appli- 
cation; and 

<4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  shipment. 

<f)  Form.— The  Commission  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  filed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  any  tariff  that  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  this  section  and  its  regulations. 
Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission,  the 
tariff  is  void  and  its  use  is  unlawful. 

SEC.  10.  CONTROLLED  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  this  section  shall 
maintain  rates  or  charges  in  its  tariffs  fUed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  is  just  and  reasonable,  nor  shall  any 
such  carrier  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations in  such  tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable classification,  rule,  or  regulation 
means  one  which  results  or  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  carriage  or  handling  of  cargo 
at  rates  or  charges  which  are  below  a  level 
which  is  just  and  reasonable.  The  Commis- 
sion may.  at  any  time  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, disapprove  any  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  which  the  con- 
trolled carrier  has  failed  to  demonstrate  to 
be  just  and  reasonable.  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  controlled  carrier  to  demon- 
strate that  its  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  just  and  reasonable. 
Rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  that 
have  been  rejected,  suspended,  or  disap- 
proved by  the  Conmiission  are  void,  and 
their  use  is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  Standards.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  determining  whether  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  carrier  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Commission  may  take  into  account 
appropriate  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  whether— 
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Commission  order,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  in  writing  to  stay  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds 
that  ruch  stay  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  which  rea- 
."ons  shall  be  specified  in  the  report.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  lav\, 
I  he  Commission  shall  immediately  grant 
such  request  by  the  issuance  of  an  order  in 
which  the  Presidents  request  shall  be  de- 
scribed. During  any  such  stay,  the  President 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  in  controversy  by  negotia- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  applicable 
foreign  governments, 

(f)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to— 

( 1 )  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  national  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment; 

(2)  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  which, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
subscribed  to  the  statement  of  shipping 
policy  contained  in  note  1  to  aruiex  A  of  the 
Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible 
Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development; 

(3)  rates,  charges.  cla.ssifications.  rules,  or 
regulations  of  any  controlled  carrier  in  Einy 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  6.  other 
than  an  agreement  in  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(4)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  it  is  owned  or 
controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the  United 
States;  or 

(5)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  con- 
trolled carriers. 

Common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce or  conference  of  such  carriers  shall 
charge  or  demand  or  collect  or  receive  a 
greater  or  less  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  which  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs  on  file  with  the  Commission  and  duly 
published  and  in  effect  at  the  time;  nor 
shall  any  such  carrier  rebate,  refund,  or 
remit  in  any  maimer  or  by  any  device  any 
portion  of  the  rates  or  charges  so  specified, 
nor  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any  privi- 
lege or  facility,  except  in  accordance  with 
such  tariffs:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Commission  may  in  its  discretion  and  for 
good  cause  shown  permit  a  common  carrier 
by  water  in  foreign  conunerce  or  conference 
of  such  carriers  to  refund  a  portion  of 
freight  charges  collected  from  a  shipper  or 
waive  the  collection  of  a  portion  of  the 
charges  from  a  shipper  where  it  appears 
that  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
inadvertence  in  failing  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  that  such  refund  or  waiver  will  not 
result  in  discrimination  among  shippers: 
Provided  further.  That  the  common  carrier 
by  water  in  foreign  conmierce  or  conference 
of  such  carriers  has,  prior  to  applying  for 
authority  to  make  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff 
with  the  Commission  which  sets  forth  the 
rate  on  which  such  refund  or  waiver  would 
be  based:  Provided  further.  That  the  carrier 
or  conference  agrees  that  if  permission  is 
granted  by  the  Commission,  an  appropriate 
notice  wiU  be  published  in  the  tariff,  or 
such  other  steps  taken  as  the  Commission 
may  require,  which  give  notice  of  the  rate 


on  which  such  refund  or  waiver  would  be 
based,  and  additional  refunds  or  waivers  as 
appropriate  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
other  jhipments  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  in  its  order  approving 
the  application:  And  provided  further.  That 
application  for  refund  or  waiver  must  be 
filed  v.ith  the  Commission  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  shipment. 

SEC.  11.  OCEAN  KREK-HT  KORWARDERS. 

(a)  LicENSE.~No  person  may  act  as  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  unless  that  person 
holds  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  issue  a  forwarder's  li 
cense  to  any  person  who— 

(1)  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
qualified  by  experience  and  character  to 
render  forwarding  senices;  and 

(2)  furnishes  a  bond  in  a  form  and  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  insure  fi- 
nancial responsibility  that  is  issued  by  a 
surety  company  found  acceptable  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Suspension  or  Revocation,— The 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
suspend  or  revoke  any  license  if  it  finds  that 
the  ocean  freight  fon*arder  is  not  qualified 
to  render  forwarding  services  or  that  it  will- 
fully failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  lawful  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  revoke  a  forwarder's  license 
for  failure  to  maintain  a  bond  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(2). 

<c)  Exception.— A  person  whose  primary 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for- 
ward shipments  of  that  merchandise  for  its 
own  account  without  a  license. 

<d)  Compensation  of  Forwarders  by  Car- 
riers.- 

(DA  common  carrier  may  compensate  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  in  connection  with 
any  cargo  shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of 
others  only  when  the  ocean  freight  forward- 
er has  certified  in  writing  that  it  holds  a 
valid  license  and  has  performed  the  follow- 
ing services: 

(A)  engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or 
contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  its 
agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed 
the  availability  of  that  space;  and 

(B)  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading,  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar  doc- 
ument with  respect  to  the  cargo. 

(2)  No  common  carrier  may  pay  compen- 
sation for  services  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  more  than  once  on  the  same  cargo  ship- 
ment. 

(3)  No  compensation  may  be  paid  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  tariff  filed  under  section  9(a). 

(4)  No  ocean  freight  forwarder  may  re- 
ceive compensation  from  a  common  carrier 
with  respect  to  any  shipment  in  which  the 
forwarder  has  a  direct  or  indirect  beneficial 
interest  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  know- 
ingly pay  compensation  on  any  such  ship- 
ment. 

SEC  12.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  may— 

(1)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  that  has  not  become  effective 
under  section  6,  or  that  has  been  suspended, 
disapproved,  or  canceled; 

(2)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  except  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  and  any  modifications  to  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Commission;  or 

(3)  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification, false  weighing,  false  measure- 
ment, false  report  of  weight  or  measures,  or 
by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 


means  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  ocean 
transportation  for  property  at  less  than  the 
rates  or  charges  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable; 

(b)  Common  Carriers.— No  common  carri- 
er, including  a  joint  venture,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  may— 

(1)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
greater,  less,  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  that  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs; 

(2)  rebate,  refund,  or  re.-nit  in  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device,  £iny  portion  of  its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  it^  tariffs; 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any 
privilege,  concession,  equipment,  or  facility 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs; 

(4)  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion for  property  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges  esUblished  by  the  carrier  in  its 
tariff  by  means  of  false  billing,  false  classifi- 
cation, false  weighing,  false  measurement, 
or  by  any  other  un,iust  or  unfair  device  or 
means; 

(5>  retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refus 
ing,  or  threatening  to  lefuse.  cargo  space  ac- 
commodations when  available,  or  resort  to 
other  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
methods  because  the  shipper  has  patronized 
another  carrier,  or  has  filed  a  complaint,  or 
for  any  other  reason; 

(6)  make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory contract  with  any  shipper  or  engage 
in  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
practice  against  any  shipper  or  port,  in  the 
matter  of — 

(A)  rates  or  charges; 

(B)  cargo  classifications; 

(C)  cargo  space  accommodations  or  other 
facilities,  due  regard  being  had  for  the 
proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  avail- 
able tonnage; 

(D)  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in 
proper  condition;  or 

(E)  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
claims; 

(7)  employ  any  fighting  ship;  or 

(8)  offer  or  pay  any  deferred  rebates. 

(c)  Concerted  Action —No  conference  or 
group  of  two  or  more  common  carriers, 
other  than  a  joint  venture  operating  by 
itself,  may  collectively— 

(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 

to  deal; 

(2)  utilize  a  device  or  means  that  unrea- 
sonably .sets  conditions  or  otherwise  unrea- 
sonably restricts  the  ability  of  a  shipper  to 
select  an  ocean  common  carrier  in  a  compet- 
ing trade,  or  an  ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carri- 
er; 

(3)  unreasonably  restrict  the  employment 
of  Intermodalism  or  other  technological  in- 
novations by  member  common  carriers; 

(4)  engage  in  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  an 
ocean  common  carrier  not  a  member  of  the 
conference,  a  group  of  common  carriers,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier; 

(5)  negotiate  with  any  nonocean  carrier  or 
group  of  nonocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rates  or  services  provided  to 
ocean  conmion  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  such  nonocean  carriers:  Provided. 
That  this  prohibition  shall  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  publishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conference,  joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ocean  common  carriers  author- 
ized to  file  tariffs; 


(•3)  deny  in  the  export  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  compensation  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  or  limit  the  amount 
thereof  to  less  than  V/*  per  centum  of  the 
freight  charges; 

(7)  allocate  shippers  among  specific  carri- 
ers that  are  parties  to  an  agreement  or  pro- 
hibit any  carrier  that  Ls  a  party  to  the 
agreement  from  soliciting  cargo  from  any 
particular  shipper,  except  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  United  States  or 
the  importing  or  exporting  country,  or  as 
agreed  to  by  a  shipper  in  a  service  contract; 
or 

(8)  form  or  participate  in  a  net  profit  or 
loss  pool  with  other  common  carriers  oper- 
ating in  the  same  trade. 

(d)    Common    Carriers.    Ocean    Freight 

POR-^ARDEFS,  AND  MARINE  TeRMIN.AL  OPERA- 
TORS.—NO  common  earner,  ocean  freight 
forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  operator 
may— 

(1)  fail  to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce 
just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  cormected  with  receiving, 
handling,  storing,  or  delivering  property; 

(2)  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able preference  or  advantage  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  subject  any 
particular  person,  locality,  or  description  of 
traffic  to  an  unreasonable  refusal  to  deal  or 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever; 

(3)  knowingly  disclose,  offer,  solicit,  or  re- 
ceive any  information  concerning  the 
nature,  kind,  quantity,  destination,  consign- 
ee, or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or 
delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  ocean  f.eight 
forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  operator  con- 
sent of  the  shipper  or  consignee  if  that  In- 
formation— 

(A)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  the  shipper  or  consignee: 

(B)  may  improperly  disclose  its  business 
transactions  to  a  competitor;  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  any  common  carrier. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  providing  such  informa- 
tion in  response  to  any  legal  process,  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  independent  neu- 
tral body  operating  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  to  fulfill  the  policing  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  an  agreement  effective 
under  this  Act.  Nor  shall  it  be  prohibited  for 
any  ocean  common  carrier  that  is  a  party  to 
a  conference  agreement  approved  under  this 
Act,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent, 
or  employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  such  carrier 
to  receive  information,  to  give  information 
to  the  conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference, or  to  prevent  the  conference  or  its 
designee  from  soliciting  or  receiving  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
wheiher  a  shipper  or  consignee  has 
breached  an  agreement  with  the  conference 
or  its  member  lines  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence has  breached  the  conference  agree- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statis- 
tics of  cargo  movement,  but  the  use  of  such 
information  for  any  other  purpose  prohibit- 
ed by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  pro- 
hibited; and 

(4)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal. 

(e)  Ships  Documented  Under  United 
States  Flag.— If.  after  notice  and  hearing, 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  actions  of 
carriers     or     foreign     governments     have 


unduly  impaired  access  of  any  ship  docu 
mented  under  United  States  fla^  to  ocean 
trades  between  foreign  ports,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  suspend  the  tariffs  of  such  carri- 
ers or  the  national  lines  of  suc'n  foreigij  gov- 
ernments, or  both,  in  trades  to  and  from 
United  States  ports,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15(b)il). 

SEC.  13.  COMPLAINTS.  IN\  ESTIGATIONS.  REPORTS. 
AND  REPARATIONS. 

'a)  Piling  of  Complatnts.— Any  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act  and 
may  seek  leparation  for  any  injury  caused 
to  the  complainant  by  that  violat'on. 

(b)  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of 
Complaints.— The  Commission  shar  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  person  named  therein  who 
shall,  within  a  reasona'ole  time  specified  by 
the  Commission,  satisfy  the  complaint  or 
answer  it  in  writing.  If  the  complaint  is  not 
satisfied,  th-i  Commission  shall  investigate 
it  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  make  an 
appropriate  order. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations.- The 
Commission  upon  iti  own  motion  may,  in 
like  manner  and  wiih  the  same  powers,  in- 
vestigate any  conduct  that  it  believes  may 
be  in  violation  of  ihii  Act. 

(d)  Special  Investigations  of  Conduct 
Pursuant  to  Pooling  Agreements  — <  1 )  The 
Commission,  upon  cornplaini  of  a  person, 
may  initiate  an  investigation  of  conduct 
pursuant  to  f-.n  agreement  to  pool  or  appor- 
tion traffic  or  revenues,  or  establish  a  joint 
venture,  with  other  common  carriers  operat- 
ing in  the  same  trnde  if  it  believes  that  con- 
duct pursuant  to  the  agreement  substantial- 
ly reduces  competition  in  the  trade. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cancel  ur 
modify,  any  agreement  subject  to  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  it  deter- 
mines that  conduct  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment substantially  reduces  competition  in 
the  trade  as  a  whole  unless  the  agreement— 

(A)  results  in  gains  in  efficiency  or  serv- 
ices that  outweigh  any  substantial  reduction 
in  competition,  or 

(B)  is  authorized  by  an  express  provision 
of  a  government-to- government  agreement 
or  imdertaken  pursuant  to  a  governmcnt-to- 
govemment  agreement  in  effect  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  an  extension 
thereof; 

(C)  is  in  furtherance  of  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  that  outweigh 
the  interests  cf  the  United  States  in  pre- 
venting the  substantial  reduction  in  compe 
tition;  or 

(D)  permits  United  States  flag  carriers  to 
tarry  cargo  of  the  importing  or  exporting 
foreign  state  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
available to  such  carrier,  or  available  only 
on  unequal  terms  by  reason  of  the  c.irgo  res- 
ervbtion  laws  or  trading  practices  (govern- 
mental or  otherwise)  of  sucli  state,  provided 
ihat  such  agreement  is  not  injusily  discrimi- 
natory among  United  States  flag  carriers. 

(3)  The  .iole  remedy  under  this  Act  for 
conduct  found  to  violate  paragraph  (2)  is 
cancellation  cr  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  nearing  was  held 
stating  its  conclusions,  decisions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  infor- 
mation and  the  published  report  shall  be 
competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States. 
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.—For  any  complaint  filed 
after  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
Commission  shall,  upon  petition 
and  after  notice  and 
payment  of  reparations  to 
for  actual  injury  (which, 
of  this  subsection,  also  includes 
I  nterest  from  the  date  of  injury) 
violation  of  this  Act.  Upon  a 
the  injury  was  caused  by  actlv- 
l^ohibited  by  section  12(b)  (5)  or 
12(c)  (1)  or  (4).  or  that  violates 
(1)  or  (2),  the  Commission  may 
1  layment  of  additional  amounts; 
recovery  of  a  complainant  may 
twice  the  amoumt  of  the  actual 
case  of  injury  caused  by  an 
is    prohibited    by    section 
or  (B),  the  amount  of  the  injury 
difference,  plus  interest  from 
the  injury,  between  the  rate 
injured  shipper  and  the  most  fa- 
paid  by  another  shipper. 
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grant  a  temporary  restrain- 
preliminary  injunction  for  a 
exceed  10  days  after  the  Corn- 
issued  an  order  disposing  of  the 
und^r   investigation.   Any  such  suit 
...  in  the  district  in  which  the 
jerson.  partnership,  or  corpora- 
or  transacts  business. 

BPfNAS  A.ND  DISCOVERY. 

—In  investigations  and  ad- 

I  iroceedings  under  this  Act- 
ons,   written    interrogatories, 
procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
\4ider  rules  smd  regulations  issued 
Corjmission  which  rules  and  regula- 
extent  practicable,  shall  be  in 
with  the  rules  applicable  in  civil 
in   the  district  courts  of  the 
;:  and 
Commission    may    by    subpena 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
of  Ixwks,  papers,  documents,  and 
•  evide  ice. 


Fees.— Witnesses  shall,  unless 
prohibited  by  law,  be  entitled  to 
and  mileage  as  in  the  courts 
SUtes. 

i  LTIES. 

OF    Penalty.— Whoever 
provision  of  this  Act,  any  regu- 
thereunder,  or  any  Commis- 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
The  amount  of  the  civil  penal- 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation 
violation  was  willfully  and  know- 
in  which  case  the  amount 
penalty  may  not  exceed  $25,000 
violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
siall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
Suspension.— 

violation  of  section  12(b)  (1), 

or  (8),  or  section  12(e),  the  Com- 
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any  common  carrier,  or  that  common  carri- 
er's right  to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  confer- 
ences of  which  it  is  a  member,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  12  months. 

(2)  For  failure  to  supply  information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  section  14,  the  Commission  may 
suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common 
carrier,  or  that  common  carriers  right  to 
use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 

(3)  Any  common  carrier  who  accepts  or 
handles  cargo  for  carriage  under  a  tariff 
that  has  been  suspended  or  after  its  right  to 
utilize  that  tariff  has  been  suspended  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  shipment. 

(4)  If.  in  defense  of  its  failure  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order,  a 
common  carrier  alleges  that  documents  or 
information  located  in  a  foreign  country 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
failure  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation  re- 
lating to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  the 
notification,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  consult  with  the  government  of 
the  nation  within  which  the  documents  or 
information  are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in  ob- 
taining the  documents  or  information 
sought. 

(5)  Before  any  tariff  suspension  ordered 
under  this  subsection  becomes  effective,  it 
shall  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  may.  within  10  days  after  receiv- 
ing it.  disapprove  the  order  if  he  finds  that 
disapproval  is  required  for  reasons  of  the 
national  defense  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Assessment  Procedure.— The  Commis- 
sion may.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  hearing,  assess  each  civil  penalty  provid- 
ed for  in  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
committed  and,  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, ability  to  pay.  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  Justice  may  require.  Until  a  matter  is 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Com- 
mission may  compromise,  modify,  or  remit, 
with  or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penal- 
ty. 

(d)  Review  of  Civil  Penalty.— Any 
person  against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  as- 
sessed under  this  section  may  obtain  review 
under  chapter  158  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment.— If  any 
person  fails  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  that  has 
been  assessed  after  it  has  become  final  or 
after  the  appropriate  court  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General  may  seek  to  recover 
the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
action,  the  court  shall  enforce  the  Commis- 
sion's order  unless  it  finds  that  the  order 
was  not  regularly  made  or  duly  issued. 

(f )  Limitations.— 

(1)  No  fine  or  other  punishment  may  be 
imposed  for  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  to  defraud  the 
Commission  by  concealment  of  any  such 
violation. 

(2)  Any  enforcement  action  under  this  Act 
and  any  formal  proceeding  to  assess  any 
penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
menced within  5  years  from  the  date  the 
violation  occurred. 


SEC.  1«.  COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made,  upon  sworn  complaint  or  on  its  own 
motion  only  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. Each  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  in  force  for  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  order  or  until  suspended, 
modified,  or  set  aside  by  the  Commission  or 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  or  Suspension  of  Orders.— 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  it,  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined  therein.  No  rehearing  shall, 
except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
ths  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena,  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  party  injured  by  such  violation, 
or  the  Attorney  General  may  seek  enforce- 
ment by  any  United  States  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties.  If,  after 
hearing,  the  court  determines  that  the 
order  was  properly  made  and  duly  issued,  it 
shall  enforce  the  order  by  an  appropriate 
injunction  or  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  Reparation  Order.— 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(2)  In  any  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Conmiission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a 
United  States  district  court  who  prevails 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  joined 
as  defendants,  in  a  single  suit  in  any  district 
in  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  maintain  a 
suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Service  of 
process  against  any  defendant  not  found  in 
that  district  may  be  made  in  any  district  in 
which  is  located  any  office  of,  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by,  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations.— Any  action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  violation  of  the  order,  or  1  year  after 
the  date  the  violation  is  known  or  reason- 
ably should  have  been  known. 

(f)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena,  the  Attorney 
General  or  any  party  injured  by  such  viola- 
tion may  seek  enforcement  by  any  United 
States  district  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  parties.  If.  after  a  hearing,  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  order  was  properly  made 
and  duly  issued,  it  shall  enforce  the  order 
by  an  appropriate  injunction  or  other  proc- 
ess, mandatory  or  otherwise. 

(g)  Impact  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  for 
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to  section  6362(b)  of  title  42,  United  States  cient,  stable,  and  competitive  United  States  section  14b  :       _.     ^^                   ^^    . 

to  section  o,jo^io;  o  common  carrier  fleet:  (7)  in  section  16,  in  the  paragraph  desig- 

<Fr  17  RFPORTS  and  CERTIFICATES  (2)    the    Opportunities    for    harmonizing  nated  -First',  by  striking  all  after    "disad- 

(a)   REpS-The   Conunission   may   re-  United  States  policy  toward  international  vantage  in  any  respect"  and  substituting 

q^e  SfyTo^iLoTTLr^er^^^^^^^^  S  tfaKan^rs;"^   ''"""^   °^   °"^  '■()r:^c^^on  17  by  striking  the  first  para- 

"^StlT'r^^Z^S^t^yx^Tl^ent    or  fs?  the   system    for'  determining   tariffs  graph,   and   in   the  second   paragraph,   by 

ninv ^Thereof  to^ile  With  it^V  Sodi  based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  its  striking  "such  carrier  and  every  ": 

^^nr ^,npH^t  rei^rt  ^r  a^v  accotSit  record  role  in  a  deregulated  international  ocean  (9)  in  section  21(b)  by  striking  'The  Com- 

L  nT^Lir/e  or  m^orand^  of^y  shipping  industry;  Including  the  most  effec-  mission  shall  require  the  chief  executive  of- 
^m;  ^nH  rran^act^onTaDPer^^^^^^  tive  method  for  eliminating  unnecessary  ficer  of  every  vessel  operating  common  car- 
facts  and  ^^"^f^^^^^^^^^l^^'Il^^  i.„i"!  cargo  classifications  as  a  basis  for  establish-  rier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  and  to 
Snai  onerator  orTea^  freight  fomard  ing  tariffs  and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  extent  it  deems  feasible,  may  require 

r^^prpnort  accoJ^^^^  a  single  tariff  by  each  conference  or  any  shipper,  consignor,  consignee,  forward- 
er ^t^^^^iTShem^^^^A^^i^^  common  carrier  for  all  cargoes  shipped  in  er,  broker,  other  carrier  or  other  person 
or  memonmdum  shall  be  made^  u^^^^  comparable  size,  weight,  and  han-  subject  to  this  Act, "  and  substituting  'The 
*>^1?l?  f.^^i^hpH^^^he  fo?m  and  witWn  dling  characteristics;  Commission  may.  to  the  extent  it  deems  fea- 
shall  be  furnished  in  the  /o™  ^"^™„"  (4,  the  role  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the  sible,  require  any  shipper,  consignor,  con- 
n^.^.fl^n..'^  minutef  ^d  sllf-pSf  r":  international  shipping  industry  and  their  signee.  forwarder,  broker,  or  other  person 
^°  *     J^tJ^^^^efi^dJx^t^eCoLZ-  impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na-  subject  to  thU  Act. "; 

P"""^  r?,".»ir»wiprt  to  third  oaSor  tions;  (10)  in  section  22  by  striking  subsection 

"°Mf  hpH  hv  t^  co^it  on  (5)  the  impact  of  the  "rules  of  competi-  (c); 

''*tK\,^/d?«PAT,oN^ht  Commission  shall  tion"  being  considered  by  our  trading  part-  (u,  in  section  25.  at  the  end  of  the  first 

\^lTrM^?l^J^vT^^l^l^^y  ners  and  their  relationship  to  the  trend  in  sentence,  by  adding  "under  this  Act "; 

Tce^^'coi^on  cS  S  to    he  extent 7t  the  developing  world  toward  structured  car-  a2)  in  sections  29.  30.  and  31.  after  the 

ocean  <=o™^°" '=°1""  "'  'j               shipper  telization;  words   "any  order  of  the  board",  by  adding 

^^nXnor     romiSiee     non  vessel  Operating  (6)  the  impact  deregulation  may  have  on  ..^nder  this  Act."'; 

o^'^n'carri^  TarlneTr^Tal  o'peraS  the   growth   of   State-owned   or  State-con-  a 3,  in  section  32(a).  by  striking  "and  sec- 

ooiiuiiuu  vBii      •                     broker  to  file  a  trolled  merchant  fleets.  tion  44";  and 

"'^^    h/.  wrmin   rfrtfficat^on   m^^^^  (''>  the  size  of  the  United  States  liner  a4)  in  section  32(c).  after  the  words  "or 

•"f^L^with  the  ron^SSesUng  to^  fleet,  by  number  and  cargo  capacity,  which  functions.",  by  adding  "under  this  Act.". 

°  M*^       ^ii.v  n^Stl^e^he  oavmlnt  solic-  each  option  may  produce;  and  (c)  Technical  AMENDMENTS.-Section  212 

>  ^\H  ^^irpo'^^nfofanv  debate ThrtUun-  (8)  the  future  structure  and  role  of  the  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 

jtation,  of.f eceipt  of  any  rebate  that  is  un  ^^^^^^^  Maritime  Commission  in  a  deregu-  ii22)  is  amended  by- 

^^V7ii^f« Jf  thlt  this  Dolicv  has  been  pro-  lated  international  ocean  shipping  industry.  ( 1 ,  striking  after  subsection  (d)  the  foUow- 

JnLated  receS  to  eTch  ow^er    o^^^^^^^^  SEC.    21,    REPEALS   AND   CONFORMING    AMEND-  ing  undesignated  paragraph: 

™"^?**to  Itnallnt  thereof  "^^'^"  "The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  au- 

'73    the  dSu^the  efforts  made  within  (a)  REPEALS.-The  laws  specified  in  the  thorized  and  directed- "; 

tv,«  on^^nonv  nr  otherwise  to  prevent  or  cor-  following  table  are  repealed:  and 

rect  irgTrebatmg;  IS  Shipping  Act.  1916:                                         ^  (2)  striking  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 

(4)  fXcoSerat^rwith  the  commission        Sec  13 3«  ^tat.  1  7  ing  undesignated  paragraph: 

in  ?te  SeZat  on  of  illegal  rebating  or  re-  Sec.  14a 4rtT''s^r''8?3a  ,:'^''^ ^^"^'^^rLt  T^^«P°'-^*''°"  ^  ^"- 

111  iw>  u.         B                  fnrpiffn  trarfps  and  in  Sec  14b 46  U.S.C.  813a  thorized  and  directed—  . 

.""ffn^.tnlnd  those  megaUDrSfces  sIc  18(b) 46  U.S.C.  817(b)  <d)  Effects  on  Certain  Agreements  and 

Its  efforts  to  end  those  illegal  Practices  |^^  ^^^^^ ^^  ^  g^  g^,^^^  contracts.-A11       agreements,       contracts. 

Failure  to  file  a  certification  shall  result  in        g^^  ^e 46  U.S.C.  825  modifications,    and    exemptions    previously 

a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  lor        g^^  ^^ 45  u.S.C.  841b  approved  or  licenses  previously  issued  by 

each  day  the  violation  continues.  Merchant      Marine      Act.  the  Commission  shall  continue  in  force  and 

SEC.  18.  EXEMPTIONS.  1920:  effect  as  if  approved  or  issued  under  the 

The  Commission,  upon  application  or  on        see.  20 41  Stat.  996  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  all  new  agree- 

its    own    motion,    may    by    order    or    rule  Merchant      Marine      Act,  ments,  contracts,  and  modifications  to  exist- 

exempt  for  the  future  any  specified  activity  1936:  jng,   pending,   or  new  contracts  or  agree- 

or  class  of  agreements  subject  to  this  Act        sec.  212(e) 46  U.S.C.  1122(e)  ^gnts  shall  be  considered  under  the  provi- 

from  any  requirement  of  this  Act,  if  it  finds        sec.  214 46  U.S.C.  1124  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

that  the  exemption  will  not  substantially  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil-  ^g,  savings  Provisions.— 

impair  effective  regulation  by  the  Commis-  iation  Act  of  1981:                   ok  ct  t  7119  '1'    Notwithstanding    section    9(c).    each 

sion  and  is  not  likely  to  result  in  any  signifi-        Sec.  1608 95  Stat.  7&-J  service  contract  entered  into  by  a  shipper 

cant    lessening    competition    in    any    trade  ^^-^  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Ship-  ^nd  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 

serving  the  United  States  in  which  ocean  pjng  Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  728),  as  amended  (46  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

common  carriers  operate.  The  Commission  u.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows:  ^ay  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and 

may  attach  conditions  to  any  exemption  (d  in  section  1  by  striking  the  definition  ^,^^^1  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 

and  may,  by  order,  revoke  any  exemption,  -controlled  carrier";  that  subsection  until  15  months  after  the 

No  order  or  rule  of  exemption  or  revocation  (j)  in  sections  14,  15,  16,  20,  21(a),  22,  and  ^^^^  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

of  exemption  may  be  issued  unless  opportu-  45  jjy  striking  "common  carrier  by  water"  (2)  xhis  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 

nity  for  hearing  has  been  afforded  interest-  wherever  it  appears  in  those  sections  and  j^  gj^all  not  affect  any  suit  filed  before  the 

ed  persons  (who,  for  purposes  of  this  sec-  substituting  "common  carrier  by  water  in  ^j^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

tion,  include  the  departments  and  agencies  interstate  commerce  ";  j,pj,  ^j  effective  date 

of  the  United  States).  (3)  in  section  14,  first  paragraph,  by  strik-  ^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  effective  180  days 

SEC.  19.  REGULATIONS.  ing  "or  a  port  of  a  foreign  country  .  enactment  except  that 

The   commission  may  promulgate   rules  (4)  in  section  14,  last  Paragraph  by  smk-  3\^^^[o?i9  shall  b^comt^eTfel^Uve  u;^n  en- 

and  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out  ing  all  after  the  words    "for  each  offense  ^^^J!"' 

the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  substituting  a  period;                       ^    ^ 

SFC  20  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS.  (5)  in  Section   15,  fourth  paragraph,  by  motion  offered  by  mr.  jones  of  north 

No  later  than  2  years  after  the  effective  striking  "(including  changes  in  special  rates  Carolina 

rtav  of  this  Act    the  Comptroller  General  and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this  ^^    JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen-  Act  which  do  not  involve  a  change  m  the  g       ^er.  I  offer  a  motion, 

srve  stur  of.  and  make  recommendations  spread  between  such  rates  and  charges  and  ^                             ^  ^^^^^^^. 

concerning,  the  regulation  of  intemational  t|-[a\es  and  charges  appl^^^^^^^^^^      non  on-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

ocean  shipping  ^^  '^o'^?",^^;;^,^^""]^      [on  ^dfS  requirement^  ofsection  18(b)    strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
comprehensive  study  shall  specifically  ad-     tion  ^^i^'l^e  requireiueuu,  u  senate  bill.  S.  47,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  there- 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  weis  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  1878.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON  S.  47 

Mr.  JOrfES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
the  Senati  bill  (S.  47)  to  improve  the 
international  ocetui  commerce  trans- 
portation tystem  of  the  United  States, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thjreon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaii  from  North  Carolina?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  ^ones  of  North  Carolina. 
BiAGGi,  B«EAUX,  Hughes,  Rodino,  Sei- 
BERLiNG,  Edwards  of  California,  Fei- 

GHAN,     FOltSYTHE,     SNYDER,     YOUNG     Of 

Alaska,  Pi  sh,  and  Moorhead. 
There  w  is  no  objection. 


JOIFES 
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Sec.  2.  ( 
title  10. 
striking  ou 

(b) 
amended— 

(l)by  1 
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lowing  new 
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pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  North  Carolina? 
no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
to  strengthen  the  posi- 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
._  to  provide  for  more  effi- 
effective  operation  of  the 
of  Staff,  as  amended, 
read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3718 
Be  it  endcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representa.ives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  infConsrresa  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Chi<  fs  Of  Staff  Reorganization  Act  of 


CHAIN  OP  COMMAND 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  124  of 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
•shall"  in  clause  (2). 

(c)    of    such    section    is 


Subjection 

in^rting  "(l)"  after  "(c)":  and 
a^ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
paragraphs: 

national  military  chain  of  com- 

from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 

tlirough  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 

ia.if  to  the  combatant  commands. 

combatant   commands  shall   be 

the  President  or  the  Secretary 

tl  e  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


"(3)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman 
supervises  the  commanders  of  the  combat- 
ant commands  and  acts  as  their  spokesman 
on  operational  requirements.". 

CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  142  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  assist"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ',  assist";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "practicable;  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "practicable,  and 
determine  when  issues  under  consideration 
shall  be  decided:";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(4)  provide  military  advice  in  hi?  own 
right  to  the  President,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense:    ■ 

"(5)  serve  in  the  national  military  chain  of 
command  pursuant  to  section  124(c)  of  this 
title:  and 

■(6)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.". 

(b)  Subsection  <c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  except  as  provided 
by  section  124(c)  of  this  title,  over"  after 
"or"  In  the  second  sentence. 

JOINT  STAFF 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  143  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)— (1)  there  is  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  Joint  Staff  consisting  of  officers  se- 
lected by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  Joint  Staff  shall  be  selected  in 
approximately  equal  numbers  from— 

"(A)  the  Army; 

•(B)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

•'(C)  the  Air  Force. 

"(2)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Staff  shall  be 
made  by  the  Chairman  from  a  list  of  offi- 
cers submitted  by  that  armed  force.  Each 
officer  whose  name  is  submitted  shall  be 
among  those  officers  considered  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  officers  of  that  armed 
force.  The  Chairman  may  specify  the 
number  of  officers  to  be  included  on  any 
such  list. 

'•(3)  The  tenure  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Staff  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".on  behalf  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•in  the  performance  of  those 
duties". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Chairman" 
after  'Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ". 

(e)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  An  officer  who  is  assigned  or  detailed 
to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  serve  for 
a  tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four  years. 
However,  such  a  tour  of  duty  may  be  ex- 
tended with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  An  officer  completing  a  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff 
within  two  years  after  relief  from  that  duty 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  In  time  of 
war  declared  by  Congress  or  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President. 

"(f)(1)  Subject  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  each  officer 


serving  as  a  chief  of  service  or  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  or  specified  command 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  formal 
comments  on  any  report  or  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Staff  prepared  for  submittal  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  such  report 
or  recommendation  is  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  copy  of  any  such 
comment  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  offi- 
cer submitting  the  comment,  be  Included  as 
an  appendix  in  the  submittal  of  such  report 
or  recommendation  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
chiefs  of  service  are  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  the  Joint  Staff  is  independently 
organized  and  operated  so  that  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
support  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  meet- 
ing the  congressional  purpose  set  forth  in 
the  last  clause  of  section  2  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  unified  strategic  direction  of 
the  combatant  forces,  for  their  operation 
under  unified  command,  and  for  their  inte- 
gration into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces.". 

personnel  MANAGEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Chapter  36  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  646.     Consideration     of    performance     as     a 

member  of  the  Joint  Staff 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  shall  ensure  that  officer  personnel 
policies  of  the  armed  forces  concerning  pro- 
motion, retention,  and  assignment  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  performance 
of  an  officer  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Staff.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  V  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"646.  Consideration  of  performance  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff.". 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who  is  select- 
ed for  recommendation  to  the  President  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  a  grade  above 
major  general  or  rear  admiral,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  recommendation  for  such  appointment 
is  submitted,  the  evaluation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  performance  of  that  officer  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  in  other  as- 
signments involving  joint  military  experi- 
ence.". 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  TO  BE 
MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Sec  6.  Section  101(a)(5)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  402)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
.  a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3718  is  a  bill  de- 
signed to  correct  organizational  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings by  our  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee in  1982  and  1983.  Its  provisions 
combine  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  and  the  views  of  our 
members  for  improvement  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  bill  expands  the  authority  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  places  him  in  the  national 
military  chain  of  command  by  provid- 
ing that  the  chain  runs  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  combatant  com- 
mands." It  further  provides  that  the 
Chairman  should  supervise  the  com- 
manders of  the  combatant  commands 
and  act  as  their  spokesman  on  oper- 
ational requirements,  subject  of 
course,  to  the  authority,  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  bill  also  makes  the  Chairman  a 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  authorizes  him  to  provide 
military  advice  to  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  second  area  addressed  by  H.R. 
3718  is  the  Joint  Staff  which  serves 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  bill  re- 
moves the  existing  400-man  limitation 
on  the  size  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  au- 
thorizes the  Chairman  to  select  its 
personnel  from  those  officers  nomi- 
nated by  their  respective  armed  force. 
H.R.  3718  also  increases  the  current  3- 
year  limitation  on  service  on  the  Joint 
Staff  to  4  years  and  permits  reassign- 
ment to  the  Joint  Staff  after  a  2-year 
interval  rather  than  the  current  3 
years.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve 
exceptions  to  these  limitations.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Chairman  to  utilize  the 
Joint  Staff  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  procedure 
authorizing  each  chief  of  service  and 
commander  of  a  combatant  command 
to  conmient  on  reports  or  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Staff  before  their 
submission  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  insure  that  the 
Joint  Staff  is  independently  organized 
and  operated  to  support  the  Chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff  in  providing  for  unified  strate- 
gic direction  of  the  combatant  forces. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  also 
be  required  to  insure  that  personnel 
policies  of  the  Armed  Forces  concern- 
ing promotion,  retention  and  assign- 
ment give  appropriate  consideration  to 
the  performance  of  an  officer  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff.  It  would 
also  require  an  evaluation  from  the 
Chairman  of  all  nominees  for  three- 
and  four-star  assignments  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance  in  joint  military 
assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  our  national  military  com- 
mand structure.  While  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  some  of  our  witnesses  advo- 
cated, it  does  address  the  principal 
problems.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  long  overdue 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  3.  1982, 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  hearing 
before  the  committee,  announced  his 
concern  about  basic  shortcomings  in 
the  organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS).  He  further  stated  that  he 
intended  to  submit  proposals  to  cor- 
rect those  shortcomings  and  would 
work  to  achieve  their  acceptance  in 
the  remaining  months  of  his  tenure 
and  thereafter.  Subsequently,  Gen. 
Edward  C.  Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  joined  General  Jones  in  criticiz- 
ing the  present  structure  and  suggest- 
ed that  the  Chairman  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  his  recommendations 
for  change. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposals  of  Gen- 
eral Jones  and  General  Meyer,  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  JCS  reorganization  on 
April  21.  1982.  The  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  more  than  40 
witnesses,  including  the  Chairman  and 
all  current  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  former  Deputy  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  former  Chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
former  Directors  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
commands,  and  other  civilian  and  mili- 
tary witnesses. 

The  subcommittee  found  near  unan- 
imous agreement  that  organizational 
problems  hamper  the  performance  of 
the  present  organization.  But  it  re- 
ceived a  wide  rsinge  of  views  on  what, 
if  anything,  should  be  done  to  correct 
the  existing  deficiencies.  The  recom- 
mendations varied  from  leaving  the 
current  organization  unchanged  to  re- 
placing it  with  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
who  would  head  a  joint  military  staff 
and  act  as  the  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  bill  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  most  pressing 
JCS  organizational  problems.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
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passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  August  16,  1982.  The  Senate  held  a 
hearing  on  the  bill;  however,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

A  crucial  factor  in  the  failure  of  JCS 
legislation  in  1982  was  the  absence  of 
an  expressed  administration  position. 
In  1983  the  administration  developed  a 
position  and  submitted  a  legislative 
proposal  that  was  introduced  sis  H.R. 
3145.  Subsequently,  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  that 
bill  as  well  as  H.R.  2560,  a  bill  which 
proposed  a  more  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  top  military  leadership. 

The  unsettling  message  revealed  by 
the  testimony  is  that  organizational 
flaws  mar  the  performance  of  the 
present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  a 
result,  our  highest  military  body 
might  fail  to  function  adequately  in 
case  of  war.  As  was  the  case  during 
World  War  II.  World  War  I.  and  as  far 
back  as  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  United  States  would  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  fundamental 
changes  to  our  military  organization 
in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  Unfortunately, 
there  may  be  no  time  for  such  a  re- 
alignment in  a  future  conflict. 

Equally  important,  in  a  continually 
threatening  peacetime  environment, 
timely,  clearcut,  realistic,  feasible,  and 
prudent  professional  military  advice  is 
often  not  available  to  civilian  leaders. 
Consequently,  the  influence  of  the 
military  in  civilian  deliberations  has 
diminished  over  time  and,  because  de- 
cisions must  nevertheless  be  made,  has 
often  been  overshadowed  by  civilian 

oTjolystS. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  states 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "are  the 
principal  military  advisers  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
However,  the  advice  rendered  by  the 
JCS  as  a  corporate  body  at  present  is 
often  inadequate.  The  joint  military 
system  is  slow  to  develop  formal  mili- 
tary positions.  As  a  result,  JCS  advice 
often  is  not  available  when  needed. 
When  formal  advice  is  finally  ren- 
dered, its  form  and  substance  has  been 
so  diluted  by  the  joint  staffing  proc- 
ess, which  in  effect  gives  each  service  a 
veto  on  every  word,  that  it  is  of  little 
use  to  civilian  leaders. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown: 

When  it  comes  to  the  formal  product,  the 
papers  that  come  up  through  the  Joint 
Staff  that  are  approved  by  the  action  offi- 
cers, the  planners,  the  various  desks,  and 
the  chiefs  themselves,  and  to  which  they 
put  their  signatures,  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception either  not  very  useful  or  the  reverse 
of  being  helpful.  That  is.  worse  than  noth- 
ing. I  think  that  is  the  difference  between 
the  people  and  the  system. 

The  advice  rendered  by  the  JCS  is 
also  faulted  for  a  lack  of  realism  and 
the  absence  of  strategic  content.  The 
structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  such 
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that  the  g  roup  often  cannot  deal  real- 
istically w  Ith  Issues  that  affect  service 
Interests.  Those  Issues  include  matters 
of  fundariental  importance  to  nation- 
al securit] :  the  allocation  of  resources 
to  variou4  defense  missions:  the  uni- 
fied comn»and  plan  which  assigns  the 
geographit;al  and  functional  responsi- 
bilities of  'field  commanders;  roles  and 
missions  of  the  services;  and  joint  doc- 
trine and  training.  Concerning  strate- 
gic thought,  witnesses  suggested  that 
the  multitude  of  disparate  responsibil- 
ities shoifldered  by  the  Chiefs  leaves 
little  tim^  or  inclination  for  reflective 
strategic  Analysis. 

These  shortcomings  in  JCS  perform- 
ance stem  from  structural  flaws  and 
are  not  iittributable  to  the  distin- 
guished dfficers  who  have  been  as- 
signed to]  that  body.  Witnesses  uni- 
formly distinguished  between  the  per- 
formance] of  individual  service  chiefs, 
whose  personal  advice  was  given  high 
marks,  aiid  the  performance  of  the 
JCS  as  a  ( roup  of  advisers  acting  coUe- 
gially.  The  hearings  clearly  indicated 
that  JCS  problems  are  organizational 
in  nature  and  by  no  means  reflect  on 
the  comp<  tence  of  the  members. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the 
organizational  problems  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  contradiction  between  the 
responsibilities  of  an  individual  as  a 
member  <f  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  as  chief  of  his  service.  As  a  JCS 
member,  a  Chief  is  called  upon  to 
transcend  service  interests  and  to  par- 
ticipate i  1  developing  advice  from  a 
joint,  un  fied  military  perspective— a 
national  iewpoint.  Yet,  as  a  chief  of 
service,  tlie  same  individual  is  looked 
upon  as  it  s  principal  advocate.  General 
Jones  em  Jhasized  that  "if  a  Chief  de- 
parted a  great  deal,  and  consistently, 
from  what  came  up  through  the 
system— f  -om  his  service— he  would  be 
in  dange  •,  as  has  happened  in  the 
past,  of  1<  sing  the  support  of  his  serv- 
ice." 

Contributing  to  the  problem  is  the 
time  demanded  by  the  dual  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Chiefs.  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley once  i  :idicated  that  he  did  not  have 
time  to  io  both  jobs  well.  General 
Jones  eriphasized  this  same  point 
during  th ;  hearings. 

Second,  the  limitations  of  the  Joint 
Staff.  The  quality  of  Joint  Staff  work 
is  adversely  effected  by  a  number  of 
restrictio:  is.  Some  of  these  constraints 
are  conti  lined  in  current  legislation; 
others  result  from  the  overwhelming 
influence  exerted  by  service  interests 
on  the  j<  int  military  organization.  In 
combinat  on,  the  restrictions  have  a 
number  i)f  adverse  results:  a  lack  of 
Joint  Staff  continuity  because  assign- 
ments an  legally  limited  to  3  years;  no 
guarantee  (  that  the  most  outstanding 
officers  \i\\\  be  assigned  to  this  most 
important  and  complex  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary staffs;  and  crippling  procedural 
constraints  that  give  inordinate  influ- 


ence to  service  staffs,  thereby,  pre- 
venting the  Joint  Staff  from  author- 
ing its  own  work. 

Third,  the  diffusion  of  military  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  At  present 
the  military  chain  of  command  ex- 
tends by  law  from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  unified 
and  specified  field  commanders.  By 
Department  of  Defense  directive,  how- 
ever, the  Joint  Chiefs  have  been  in- 
serted into  the  chain  of  command  so 
that  in  practice  the  chain  runs  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the 
JCS  to  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders. As  the  conduit  during  crises 
for  orders  and  other  communications 
of  the  highest  national  importance 
from  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  fighting  forces  in  the  field, 
the  present  system  is  flawed  because  it 
includes  a  committee,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  rather  than  a  single  military 
individual  in  the  chain  of  command. 
The  1978  "Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  National  Military 
Command  Structure,"  prepared  by 
Richard  Steadman.  noted  that  "the 
JCS  •  *  •  committee  structure  is  not 
effective  for  the  exercise  of  military 
command  or  management  authority." 

The  national  military  command 
structure  also  exhibits  significant 
peacetime  shortcomings  stemming 
from  the  limited  ability  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commanders  to  influence 
the  composition,  capabilities,  and 
readiness  of  the  forces  assigned  to 
them.  Even  though  the  unified  and 
specified  commanders  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  employing  American 
forces  in  wartime,  the  services  from 
their  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  currently  wield  the  preponderant 
influence  over  the  structure  and  readi- 
ness of  forces  in  the  field.  The  unified 
and  specified  commanders  have  no 
military  supervisor  and  spokesman  in 
Washington. 

Though  the  hearings  revealed  a 
number  of  other  significant  problems, 
the  committee  chose  to  focus  in  H.R. 
3718  on  those  problems  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  most  serious  JCS  shortcom- 
ings: inadequate  military  advice  and 
diffused  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  legislative  measures  required  to 
streamline  the  national  military  com- 
mand structure,  to  remove  or  relax  in- 
hibiting restrictions,  and  to  provide 
for  a  more  independent  joint  organiza- 
tion are  relatively  clear  cut,  modest, 
and  noncontroversial.  Moreover,  these 
measures  may  possibly  be  sufficient  in 
themselves  because  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  initiate  addi- 
tional internal  reorganization  without 
legislative  action. 

In  adopting  a  moderate  approach, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
mindful  of  the  reservations  expressed 
by  some  witnesses  who,  despite  gener- 
ally acknowledging  that  problems 
exist,  oppose  organizational  change. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  address  many  of 


the  major  areas  of  concern  voiced  by 
advocates  of  reorganization  while  ac- 
commodating, through  specific  legisla- 
tive provisions,  the  reservations  of  op- 
ponents. H.R.  3718  does  this,  however, 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  its 
overall  purpose  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  military  advice  for  civilian  lead- 
ers and  thereby  restoring  the  military 
voice  to  its  appropriate  stature  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government. 

H.R.  3718  also  responds  to  the  ad- 
ministration recommendations.  It  re- 
tains, however,  the  essential  elements 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  97th  Congress. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
chapters  3,  5,  and  36  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  101  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  402),  providing  several  changes 
in  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

With  respect  to  the  line  of  military 
authority,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  national  military  chain  of  com- 
mand run  from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  combatant  commands.  Further- 
more, the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Chairman  supervise  the  commanders 
of  the  combatant  commands  and  act 
as  their  spokesman  on  operational  re- 
quirements, subject  to  the  authority, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  legislation  would  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  would  authorize  the 
Chairman  to  furnish  military  advice  in 
his  own  right.  In  addition,  it  would 
make  the  Chairman  responsible  for 
determining  when  issues  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  be  decided. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  existing 
400-officer  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  Joint  Staff  and  authorize  the 
Chairman  to  select  the  officers  of  the 
Joint  Staff  from  those  officers  nomi- 
nated by  their  respective  armed  force. 
It  would  also  increase  the  current  3- 
year  limitation  on  service  on  the  Joint 
Staff  to  4  years  and  allow  reassign- 
ment to  the  Joint  Staff  after  2  years 
instead  of  3  years.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  approve  exceptions  to  these 
limitations.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Chairman  to  use  the  Joint 
Staff  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities,  a  power  he  does  not 
currently  enjoy. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  procedure, 
based  on  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  authorizing  each 
chief  of  service  and  commander  of  a 
unified  or  specified  command  to  pro- 
vide comments  on  any  report  or  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Staff  before 
submission  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  to  insure  that  the  Joint 
Staff  is  independently  organized  and 
operated  to  support  the  Chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  providing  for  unified  strategic 
direction  of  the  combatant  forces,  for 
their  operation  under  unified  com- 
mand, and  for  their  integration  into 
an  effective  team  of  land,  naval  and 
air  forces.  The  bill  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  insure 
that  Armed  Forces  personnel  policies 
concerning  promotion,  retention,  and 
assignment  give  appropriate  consider- 
ation to  the  performance  of  an  officer 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Staff.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Chairman  would  be  re- 
quired to  evaluate  all  nominees  for 
three-  and  four-star  positions  on  the 
basis  of  their  performance  in  joint 
military  assignments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  me  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  what  is  intended  by  these 
provisions.  Although  the  committee 
agrees  that  the  dual  responsibilities  of 
service  chiefs  may  undermine  the  advi- 
sory capability  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  a  corporate  group  with  re- 
spect to  certain  issues,  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  JCS  is  fatally  flawed. 

A  range  of  important  issues  do  not 
involve  service  conflicts  and  little  criti- 
cism of  JCS  performance  in  those 
areas  was  heard  during  the  hearings. 
The  issues  on  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  allegedly  stumbles  relate  to 
decisions  concerning  resource  alloca- 
tion, roles  and  missions,  and  doctrine. 
Such  issues  would  cause  intense  inter- 
nal conflicts  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  whether  it  were  organized 
into  services,  as  at  present,  or  in  some 
other  way.  In  addition,  such  conflicts 
have  their  counterparts  in  most  other 
large  organizations,  both  public  and 
private.  Eliminating  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  installing  a  single  military 
individual  in  its  stead,  to  whom  the 
JCS  would  provide  advice,  would  not 
eliminate  the  conflicting  issues  that 
must  be  resolved.  Such  an  approach 
would  merely  lessen  the  potential  in- 
fluence of  individuals  representing  the 
collective  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  organizations  most  qualified  to 
judge  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare  issues. 

Consequently,  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
sources  of  military  advice,  but  to 
retain  the  JCS  as  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser.  H.R.  3718  would 
strengthen  the  JCS  Chairman's  role  in 
developing  and  providing  military 
advice  and  would  elevate  the  status  of 
military  advice  in  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  uniquely  qualified  to  assume 
additional  responsibilities  as  an  advis- 
er championing  the  unified  military 
viewpoint.  He  is  the  orUy  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  has  no 
service  responsibilities.  Though  Chair- 
men continue  to  wear  the  uniforms  of 
their  services,  experience  has  shown 


that  they  have  traditionally  assumed  a 
joint  or  unified  perspective  in  evaluat- 
ing military  issues,  unbiased  by  former 
service  ties. 

H.R.  3718  would  make  the  Chairman 
responsible  for  providing  military 
advice  in  his  own  right  and  would  au- 
thorize him  access  to  the  Joint  Staff 
for  assistance  in  developing  his  formal 
positions.  Though  his  advisory  respon- 
sibility would  not  be  confined  by  the 
bill  to  any  single  area,  the  committee 
intends  that  the  Chairman  give  special 
attention  to  those  issues  that  the  col- 
legial  JCS  has  been  unable  to  address 
effectively— for  example,  resource  allo- 
cation, roles  and  missions,  the  unified 
command  plan,  and  joint  doctrine  and 
training. 

The  committee  also  intends  that  the 
Chairman  forge  stronger  links  with 
the  unified  and  specified  commanders 
in  developing  his  positions.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Chairman  would  su- 
pervise the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders and  act  as  their  spokesman 
on  operational  requirements.  In  per- 
forming these  duties,  the  Chairman 
should  integrate  the  recommendations 
of  the  unified  and  specified  command- 
ers, establish  priorities,  and  provide  ci- 
vilian authorities  a  coherent  set  of 
combatant  command  proposals. 

H.R.  3718  would  also  authorize  the 
Chairman  to  improve  the  timeliness 
and  content  of  the  military  advice  ren- 
dered by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  hearings  revealed  that  the  JCS  at 
times  has  placed  too  great  a  premium 
on  unanimity.  Negotiations  to  achieve 
a  unanimous  position  have  resulted  in 
watered  down  advice  of  little  use  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Moreover,  when  confronted  by 
controversial  questions  on  which  una- 
nimity cannot  be  achieved,  such  as 
issues  involving  conflicting  service  in- 
terests, the  JCS  has  tended  to  avoid 
rendering  advice  or  delayed  action  so 
long  that  the  issue  is  decided  without 
its  input. 

Although  the  Chairman  by  law  now 
presides  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  provides  the  agenda  for  its  meet- 
ings, no  individual  is  responsible  for 
insuring  that  the  JCS  is  responsive  to 
civilian  authorities  in  rendering  timely 
military  advice  on  all  relevant  issues. 
H.R.  3718  would  place  this  added  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Chairman  by 
granting  him  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine when  issues  under  consideration 
by  the  JCS  shall  be  decided. 

The  committee  intends  that  the 
Chairman  exercise  his  authorities  in 
presiding  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  such 
a  manner  that  military  advice,  wheth- 
er unanimous  or  divided,  on  the  entire 
spectrum  of  significant  national  secu- 
rity issues  is  made  available  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
time  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  deci- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  strengthen- 
ing the  Chairman's  advisory  role 
should  result  in  reducing  the  present 


burdens  of  the  service  Chiefs  by  reliev- 
ing them  of  the  requirement  to  render 
collegial  advice  on  the  multitude  of 
secondary  issues  they  now  address. 

The  committee  supports  evolution 
along  these  lines  as  long  as  charmels 
for  legitimate  dissent  remain  open. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  joint  military 
advice,  the  influence  of  the  military  in 
deliberations  at  the  highest  levels  con- 
cerning issues  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  the  survival  of  the  Nation  has  di- 
minished. Testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings noted  the  limited  role  played  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  number 
of  major  national  security  decisions 
over  the  last  decade  involving  the 
structure  and  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  believes  that  politi- 
cal leaders  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  advice  of  the  Chairman  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  all  issues  in  which 
the  military  component  is  significant. 
Moreover,  the  committee  believes  that 
advice  rendered  by  these  most  senior 
military  officers  should  receive  careful 
consideration  when  decisions  are 
made.  If  shortcomings  in  the  quality 
or  timeliness  of  joint  military  advice 
have  rendered  it  inadequate  in  the 
past,  H.R.  3718  should  correct  these 
faults.  Consequently,  the  committee 
has  included  a  provision  in  the  bill 
that  elevates  the  JCS  Chairman  to 
full  membership  on  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  This  measure  is  intended 
to  irisure  that  joint  military  advice, 
the  corporate  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual advice  of  the  Chairman,  receives  a 
full  hearing  before  national  security 
issues  are  decided. 

Several  provisions  in  H.R.  3718  are 
intended  to  improve  the  staff  support 
available  to  the  Chairman  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Testimony  revealed  a 
number  of  disincentives  that  at  times 
have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  of- 
ficers from  seeking  Joint  Staff  assign- 
ments. Promotions  of  Joint  Staff 
members  have  lagged.  The  services  dis- 
agree on  the  caliber  of  the  officers 
who  should  be  assigned.  Joint  Staff  in- 
fluence is  perceived  as  limited;  as  a 
result,  officers  who  seek  challenge 
may  avoid  Joint  Staff  service. 

The  committee  considers  the  Joint 
Staff  the  preeminent  U.S.  military 
staff.  The  personnel  provisions  of  H.R. 
3718  are  designed  to  insure  that  the 
committee's  conviction  concerning  the 
Joint  Staff  becomes  manifest  in  the 
structure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  bill  clearly  would  require 
assignment  of  the  most  outstanding 
service  officers  to  the  Joint  Staff.  To 
insure  that  result,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  selection  of  Joint  Staff  as- 
signees shall  be  made  solely  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
from  service  lists  conttdning  only  offi- 
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cers  considered  to  be  among  the  most 
outstandiiig.  ^  . 

The  bill  also  Includes  two  provisions 
concerning  promotions.  First,  it  would 
require  t|ie  JCS  Chairman  to  submit 
an  evaluation  to  the  President  of  the 
performaiice  in  Joint  military  assign- 
ments of  any  officer  recommended  for 
promotioh  to  a  grade  above  major  gen- 
eral or  rtar  admiral.  Second,  the  bill 
would  mite  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman, 
responsible  for  insuring  that  Joint 
Staff  off  cers  receive  equitable  career 
rewards  f  ar  their  performance. 

Because  the  demands  and  complex- 
ity of  Jol  nt  Staff  work  require  talent- 
ed and  d(  sdicated  officers,  the  commit- 
tee is  coivinced  that  performance  at 
the  Joint  Staff  level  should  be  consid- 
ered a  mark  of  distinction  deserving 
special  attention  by  promotion  boards. 
Though  ho  individual  should  be  guar- 
anteed Advancement  as  a  result  of 
Joint  St^f  service,  statistical  analyses 
of  servin  i  and  former  Joint  Staff  offi- 
cers shoild  be  developed  and  moni- 
tored to  insure  that  Joint  Staff  per- 
formanc*  is  given  appropriate  consid- 
eration. 

Existir^  legislative  provisions  limit- 
ing Joint!  Staff  assignments  to  3  years 
and  proliibiting  reassignment  in  less 
than  3  years— except  for  30  officers- 
erect  iniuperable  obstacles  to  staff 
continuity.  At  present,  the  average 
Joint  Sti  iff  assignment  is  less  than  30 
months.  The  entire  staff  turns  over 
every  2V  ye&rs,  and  the  average  expe- 
rience Itvel  of  Joint  Staff  officers  is 
less  thar  15  months. 

The  le  fislative  faults  are  compound- 
ed by  poor  Department  of  Defense 
manager  lent.  General  Jones  indicated 
that  onl  f  2  percent  of  the  Joint  Staff 
officers  nave  previous  Joint  Staff  ex- 
perience In  addition,  he  reported  that 
only  13  percent  of  middle-grade  Joint 
Staff  of]  icers,  and  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  colonels  and  Navy  captains, 
have  joii  it  schooling. 
Gener  il  Jones  testified: 
It  is  jii  t  as  though  every  time  you  went 
through  in  election  and  came  to  Washmg- 
ton.  you  1  lad  a  whole  new  staff  and  only  two 
percent  c  f  them  had  any  experience  in  the 
Congress 

H.R.  3718  would  relax  the  legislative 
restricti)ns  on  Joint  Staff  assign- 
ments. :  t  increases  the  present  3-year 
limitation  on  Joint  Staff  assignments 
to  4  yea  rs  and  reduces  the  required  in- 
terval b(  (tween  Joint  Staff  assignments 
from  3  years  to  2  years.  In  addition, 
the  Sec-etary  of  Defense  could  waive 
the  limitations  when  such  a  waiver  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Department 

of  Defei  ise. 

These  less  restrictive  provisions 
should  I  if  ford  the  flexibility  needed  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  in  Joint 
Staff  cc  ntinuity.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
taining legislative  constraints  on  the 
tenure  i  )f  Joint  Staff  assignments  con- 
tinues s  af eguards  against  the  possibUi- 
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ty.  however  remote,  that  the  Joint 
Staff  could  evolve  into  a  powerful, 
self-sustaining,  elite  military  organiza- 
tion superimposed  between  civilian  au- 
thorities and  the  services  and  combat- 
ant commands. 

The  bill  does  not  address  the  prob- 
lems of  Joint  Staff  inexperience 
caused  by  faulty  Department  of  De- 
fense persormel  management  proce- 
dures and  inattention  to  joint  educa- 
tion. Several  witnesses  discussed  these 
problems  during  the  hearings.  Based 
on  their  thoughtful  comments,  the 
committee  is  convinced  of  the  serious- 
ness of  those  problems  and  the  neces- 
sity for  corrective  measues.  But  legis- 
lative relief  is  not  required.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  intends  to 
monitor  Defense  Department  actions 
to  resolve  the  problems  relating  to 
Joint  Staff  experience  identified  in 
the  hearings. 

At  present  the  Joint  Staff  is  smoth- 
ered by  complex,  voluminous  operat- 
ing procedures  to  insure  that  the  serv- 
ices control  the  form  and  content  of 
Joint  Staff  work.  Although  the  Chair- 
man manages  the  Joint  Staff,  by  law, 
he  does  so  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  The  JCS,  over  time,  has  devel- 
oped an  ironclad  system  that  protects 
service  interests  and.  as  a  corroUary, 
tends  to  convert  the  Joint  Staff  into 
an  executive  secretariat  dependent  on 
service  staffs. 

The  following  description  of  the 
joint  staffing  process  graphically  illus- 
trates the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  excerpted  from 
an  answer  for  the  record  received  from 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  Jones.  A  typical  joint  staffing 
action  can  be  illustrated  by  outlining  how  a 
request  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
JCS  views  on  an  important  defense  issue 
would  be  handled. 

The  Joint  Staff  action  officer  is  under  in- 
stitutional pressure  to  find  a  position  with 
which  each  of  the  Services  can  agree.  .  .  . 
Likewise,  the  Service  action  officers  are 
under  institutional  pressure  to  insure  that 
Service  roles  and  missions  are  not  abridged, 
that  major  Service  weapons  systems  are  em- 
phasized, and  that  a  proposed  strategy  does 
not  imply  more  than  a  fair  share  of  empha- 
sis for  another  Service. 

The  Joint  Staff  action  officer  must  pre- 
pare the  initial  draft  of  the  response— called 
the  Flimsy.  In  doing  so,  he  or  she  is  bound 
to  consider  the  views  of  the  Service  action 
officers  and  the  appropriate  CINCs.  .  .  . 
Each  Service  representative  might  write  a 
portion  of  the  paper,  a  portion  of  the  paper 
might  be  provided  by  a  CINC  or  his  staff,  or 
the  Joint  Staff  A/O  (action  officer)  might 
assume  the  entire  task.  Generally,  because 
the  Service  staffs  are  larger  and  have  Serv- 
ice-unique data  and  analysis  not  available  to 
the  Joint  Staff,  the  Joint  Staff  action  offi- 
cer is  very  dependent  on  Service  Staff 
inputs.  , 

Once  the  Flimsy  is  prepared,  the  Joint 
and  Service  action  officers  meet  to  discuss 
its  content  ....  For  a  substantive  paper  of 
some  length,  each  Service  action  officer 
may  have  as  many  as  100  recommended 
changes.  They  quickly  learn  the  art  of  com- 


promise—each agreeing  to  support  the  bal- 
ance of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  other 
in  return  for  equal  support.  The  Joint  Staff 
action  officer  then  publishes  a  Buff  paper- 
reflecting  the  consensus  of  the  meeting.  .  .  . 
Each  of  the  action  officers  who  worked  on 
the  Flimsy  takes  the  Buff  paper  to  his  Serv- 
ice or  Joint  Staff  planner  (0-6)  ...  .  There 
may  be  as  many  as  20  issues  left  to  be  re- 
solved. The  Planners  generally  are  able  to 
resolve  all  but  two  or  three  of  them.  The 
Joint  Staff  Plarmer  then  .  .  publishes  a 
final  draft  on  Green  paper.     .  . 

The  Service  A/O  and  Planner  present  the 
Green  to  their  Service  Operations  Deputy 
(on  some  occasions  an  additional  review 
layer— the  Deputy  Operations  Deputy— is 
added).  .  .  . 

The  Operations  Deputies  represent  the 
first  level  of  review  at  which  a  truly  joint 
perspective  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  issue. 
However,  the  Operations  Deputies  are  dual- 
hatted,  as  are  the  Chiefs,  and  they  are 
under  great  institutional  pressure  to  repre- 
sent Service  as  well  as  national  inter- 
ests. .  .  . 

.  .  .  Significant  compromise  may  occur  at 
this  level  of  review.  Yet  to  be  resolved  issues 
and  divergent  views,  if  any.  are  highlighted, 
and  the  Green  is  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
the  Chiefs  to  consider. 

The  Chiefs  then  consider  the  Green,  make 
adjustments  as  necessary,  and  send  the 
paper  to  the  SECDEF.  .  .  . 

In  sum.  the  current  Joint  Staff  process  en- 
courages compromise,  relies  too  heavily  on 
Service  participation,  and  depends  on  staff 
officers  who  are  well  versed  in  Service  inter- 
ests but  are  ill  prepared  to  address  issues 
from  a  joint  perspective. 

The  conamittee  intends  that  Joint 
Staff  procedures  be  revised  to  insure 
independence  and  to  focus  the  staff's 
efforts  toward  achieving  joint  military 
objectives.  H.R.  3718  would  require 
the  JCS  Chairman  to  manage  the 
Joint  Staff  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  insure  that  the 
Joint  Staff  is  independently  organized 
and  operated.  Finally,  the  bill  would 
provide  a  charter  for  the  Joint  Staff 
that  prescribes  the  objective  of  its 
duties:  to  support  the  chairman  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  meeting 
the  purposes  set  forth  by  Congress  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  401)  to  provide  for  the  unified 
strategic  direction  of  the  combatant 
forces,  for  their  operation  under  uni- 
fied command,  and  for  their  integra- 
tion into  an  efficient  team  of  land, 
naval,  and  air  forces. 

These  provisions  would  provide  un- 
mistakable authority  for  the  Chair- 
man to  revise  the  current  joint  staff- 
ing procedures  and  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so  in  shaping  the 
Joint  Staff  to  fulfill  its  charter.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provisions  vest  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense who  is  charged  with  insuring 
Joint  Staff  independence  and  that  the 
charter  be  followed. 

H.R.  3718  also  would  modify  the 
terms  of  reference  for  managing  the 
Joint  Staff.  It  would  remove  the  re- 
striction that  the  Chairman's  manage- 
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ment  shall  be  "on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff."  Thus,  the  Chairman's 
authority  would  be  independent  of  the 
JCS,  but  his  management  must  con- 
form to  the  Joint  Staff  charter  and 
would  be  subject  to  challenge  by  the 
JCS  if  that  body  deems  Joint  Staff 
support  inadequate  to  its  needs.  Final- 
ly, the  provisions  would  also  give  the 
Chairman  latitude  to  elicit  Joint  Staff 
support  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  military  adviser  in  his  own 
right  and  as  the  supervisor  and 
spokesman  for  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commanders. 

Mindful  of  the  additional  tasks  to  be 
performed  by  the  Joint  Staff,  the  com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  an  adminis- 
tration request,  also  recommends 
repeal  of  the  400-man  statutory  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials, however,  significant  increases  in 
Joint  Staff  size  are  not  anticipated. 
The  committee  believes  that  stream- 
lining the  joint  staffing  process  should 
free  officers  in  the  present  organiza- 
tion to  perform  some  of  the  additional 
duties.  If,  as  a  result  of  added  respon- 
sibilities, staff  increases  are  deemed 
necessary  after  Joint  Staff  procedures 
are  updated,  the  committee  expects 
the  increases  to  be  offset  by  corre- 
sponding decreases  in  service  and 
other  Department  of  Defense  staffs. 

An  additional  provision  in  H.R,  3718 
affecting  the  Joint  Staff  would  insure 
that  the  staff  continue  to  receive  in- 
formation from  the  services  and  the 
combatant  commands  with  respect  to 
reports  and  recorrmiendations  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As 
previously  emphasized,  the  committee 
intends  to  establish  conditions  in 
which  the  Joint  Staff  is  the  independ- 
ent author  of  its  own  work.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  intend,  however,  to  di- 
minish the  vital  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Joint  Staff,  serv- 
ices, and  combatant  commands  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation necessary  for  competent 
staff  work.  To  maintain  continued  in- 
timate interaction  among  the  various 
military  elements  as  well  as  insure 
that  channels  for  dissent  remain  open, 
H.R.  3718  would  provide  that,  subject 
to  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  each  officer  serving  as 
a  chief  of  service  or  as  the  commander 
of  a  unified  or  specified  command 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  formal 
comments  on  any  report  or  recommen- 
dation of  the  Joint  Staff  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
before  the  report  or  recommendation 
is  submitted. 

H.R.  3718  also  responds  to  the  need 
to  clarify  and  streamline  the  national 
military  chain  of  conunand.  A  nimiber 
of  witnesses  during  the  hearings  ex- 
pressed concern  that  a  committee,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  been  includ- 
ed in  the  military  chain  of  command 
by  Department  of  Defense  directive. 


These  witnesses  recommended  placing 
a  single  military  individual  in  the 
chain.  The  administration  later  re- 
quested that  this  change  be  adopted 
by  placing  the  JCS  Chairman  in  the 
chain  of  command. 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  also 
suggested  that  the  chain  of  conmiand 
be  strengthened  by  Increasing  the 
stature  of  the  unified  and  specified 
(combatant)  commanders.  These  com- 
manders, who  head  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe,  the  Pacific,  Latin  America, 
and  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  strategic,  airlift  and  other  speci- 
fied forces,  must  have  Influence  in  na- 
tional councils  consistent  with  their 
peacetime  preparedness  and  wartime 
employment  resporislbllitles.  They  are 
In  a  position  to  provide  insights  not 
elsewhere  available  concerning  the 
proper  structuring  of  U.S.  military 
forces  to  meet  national  objectives. 

H.R.  3718  Incorporates  the  provi- 
sions requested  by  the  administration 
concerning  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand and  adds  another  provision  to 
strengthen  the  combatant  command- 
ers. The  bill  specifies  that  the  military 
chain  of  command  would  extend  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  through  the  JCS  chairman 
to  the  unified  and  specified  command- 
ers. Moreover,  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  stature  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commanders  by  making  the  JCS 
Chairman  their  spokesman  on  oper- 
ational requirements  as  well  as  their 
supervisor. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3718.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  the  bill  before  the 
House  and  solicit  Members'  support. 
H.R.  3718  represents  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices held  extensive  hearings  during 
the  97th  Congress  on  JCS  reorganiza- 
tion and  received  testimony  from  more 
than  40  witnesses.  The  bill  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  last  year 
was  not  acted  on  In  the  Senate.  After 
the  administration  submitted  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  this  year,  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  held  additional 
hearings  and  developed  H.R.  3718  in- 
corporating the  administration  recom- 
mendations and  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  bill  passed  last  year. 

"Testimony  from  witnesses  during 
the  hearings  both  last  yoar  and  this 
year  reflected  near  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  organizational  problems 
hamper  the  performance  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
this  in  no  way  reflects  on  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  service  Chiefs.  Wit- 
nesses uniformly  gave  them  high 
marks.  The  hearings  clearly  indicated 
that  the  problems  are  organizational 
In  nature.  The  bill  before  you  today  Is 
Intended  to  remove  a  number  of  orga- 


nizational problems  and  free  our  mili- 
tary leaders  to  do  a  better  job.  Thus 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  military  advice  for 
civilian  leaders  and  streamline  the 
chain  of  command,  thereby  restoring 
the  military  voice  to  its  appropriate 
stature  In  the  highest  councils  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enjoyed  bipar- 
tisan support  for  JCS  legislation  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In 
both  the  97th  Congress  and  the  98th 
Congress.  I  hope  the  House  will  ap- 
prove our  work  once  again  this  year 
and  pass  H.R.  3718. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Skelton)  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  a  gentleman 
who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3718,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Reorganization 
Act  of  1983.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  measures  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  year. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  among 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  need  to  increase  the  U.S.  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  a  tight  rein  on  de- 
fense spending.  Unfortunately,  the 
way  we  usually  take  care  of  this  latter 
half  of  the  equation  is  by  shaving  a 
few  pennies  off  here  and  stretching 
out  a  program  there.  This  haphazard, 
piecemeal  approach  adds  nothing  to 
our  national  security  and  It  most  likely 
costs  us  money  in  the  long  rxm. 

How  much  better  It  would  be  If  we 
could  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
and  reform  the  way  budget  decisions 
are  made  within  the  Pentagon  itself. 
Then  we  could  have  a  budget  recom- 
mendation coming  over  to  us  here  in 
Congress  that  is  cogent,  that  is  ration- 
al and  devoid  of  the  overlapping  and 
duplication  caused  primarily  by  inter- 
servlce  rivalry. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R. 
3718,  provides  a  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  therefore  It  Is  a  major 
step  toward  accomplishing  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
become  aware  of  a  number  of  basic 
flaws  in  the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  system.  These  flaws  were  cited 
by  a  number  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
held  last  year  and  again  this  year  by 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

They  Include: 

The  Inherent  conflict  of  interest 
caused  by  the  dual  hatting  of  the  serv- 
ice Chiefs; 

The  inability  of  the  dual  hatted 
service  Chiefs  to  do  their  two  jobs 
well,   to  be   a  member  of  the  Joint 
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to  these  problems  I  in- 
H.R.   2560  in  April  of  this 
2560  is  a  rather  far-reach- 
calling  for,  among  other 
abolition  of  the  present 
of  Staff. 
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one  of  the  three  bills  consid- 
,he  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
the  Committee  on  Armed 
this  year  along  with  the  ad- 
bill  and  the  bill  which 
House  last  year. 
.  convinced  that  H.R.  2560  is 
proposal.  I  might  also  add  at 
that     Gen.     Maxwell 
1  ormer  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  gave  a  great  deal  of 
counsel  during  my  drafting 
proposal;    also    Gen.    David 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  was  instrumental  in 
I  hat  legislation  together. 

it  is  apparent  that  neither 
the  administration,  nor  the 
is  ready  for  the  kind  of  fun- 
reorganization  provided  for 
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{drafted  by  the  Subcommittee 
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recommended  by  the  admin- 

but  the  administration  pro- 

itself  would  have  been  inad- 
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to  the  Congress,  it  totally 

come  to  grips  with  the  flaws 

dresent  system. 

bill    that    Chairman   Nichols 

subcommittee  designed  does 

these  flaws. 


I  am  pleased  that  it  has  these  ele- 
ments which  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  in  my  bill,  my  proposal: 
first,  the  chain  of  command  is  spelled 
out  in  the  law.  Second,  the  position  of 
Chairman  is  strengthened  because  this 
officer,  the  only  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  no  service  respon- 
sibilities, is  uniquely  qualified  to  speaic 
for  the  unified  military  viewpoint.  He 
is  made  an  adviser  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his 
own  right. 

Third,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  improved  by  providing  for 
more  continuity  and  experience  and 
by  adding  promotion  policies  designed 
to  insure  that  the  most  outstanding 
officers  are  attracted  to  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  duty. 

Fourth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  made  a  full  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to 
insure  that  military  advice  receives  a 
full  hearing  before  national  security 
issues  are  decided. 

Fifth,  formal  provision  is  made  for 
the  service  chiefs  and  the  commanders 
of  the  unified  and  specified  commands 
to  have  their  views  considered  in  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  decisionmaking. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  com- 
mend the  subcommittee,  particularly 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols),  for  their  fair- 
ness and  their  willingness  to  tackle 
this  issue  successfully  this  year. 

Though  the  subcommittee's  bill  is 
not  as  comprehensive  as  my  proposal, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  defense 
bills  we  will  consider  this  year. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  paro- 
chial service  interests  take  precedence 
over  the  joint  interests  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  cannot  employ  our  forces  effec- 
tively, it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of 
force  structure  we  have  or  what  kind 
of  weapons  systems  we  procure.  A 
proper  reform  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  save  defense  dollars  and  yet 
it  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  were  close  to  passing  similar 
legislation  last  year  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  another  chance  to 
enact  this  needed  reform  pass  us  by. 

If  we  wait  for  a  crisis,  or,  heaven 
forbid,  a  war,  it  will  be  too  late. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  to  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3718. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
94th  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  became  con- 
cerned about  the  relationship  between 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  when  we  learned  that  the  service 
Secretaries  were  not  permitted  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

On  March  25,  1976,  the  committee 
issued  a  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-952) 


which  contained  findings  that  even 
though  a  DOD  directive  required  the 
service  Chief  to  keep  the  "Secretary  of 
his  military  department  fully  in- 
formed on  matters  considered  or  acted 
upon  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff," 
there  were  no  implementing  guidelines 
or  enforcement  mechanisms  for  this 
provision.  As  a  consequence,  the  serv- 
ice Secretaries  did  not  at  all  times 
have  access  to  important  military  in- 
formation. We  found  that  not  being 
kept  fully  and  currently  informed  had 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  service 
Secretaries'  ability  to  carry  out  their 
functions,  and  that  this  incomplete 
access  to  information  reduced  effec- 
tive civilian  control  of  the  military 
services. 

At  that  time,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  recommended  that 
the  Congress  consider  legislation  re- 
quiring that  the  military  Secretaries 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed 
on  all  military  matters  affecting  their 
departments.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  be  open  to  attendance 
by  the  military  Secretaries,  and  even 
though  the  Secretaries  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  decisions,  their  views 
should  be  offered  and  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  no  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3718  to  insure  that 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
will  be  open  to  attendance  by  the  serv- 
ice Secretaries  or  even  to  insure  that 
the  service  Secretaries  be  kept  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  matters  af- 
fecting their  important  administrative 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect,  having 
served  in  the  service  as  I  did,  just  what 
the  relationship  between  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  appointed  Service  Sec- 
retaries would  be  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  ger  tie- 
man. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  respond  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  by  saying  to  him  that  his 
matter  was  not  raised  at  all  during  the 
hearings.  If  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question  correctly  it  would  not 
change  it  in  any  way,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  changing  it 
means  that  Service  Secretaries  are  not 
eligible,  by  right,  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  there 
is  no  guideline  that  I  know  of  yet  to 
require  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  inform  their  civilian  Secre- 
taries, keep  them  fully  informed,  nor 
is  there  any  provision  to  always  allow 


them  access,  even  if  they  do  not  get  to 
vote. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  say  again  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  he  is  exactly  cor- 
rect about  this  matter.  There  is  no 
provision  to  permit  what  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  do,  but  I  will  have 
to  say  to  him  that  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  I  do  not  recall  that  ques- 
tion being  raised  by  any  of  the  distin- 
guished witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Were  they  military 
or  civilian? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  They  were  both.  But 
I  would  say,  in  the  main,  they  were 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
in  years  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  who  was 
on  the  committee  last  year  in  order  to 
ask  him  if  he  recalls  any  colloquy  on 
that  issue? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  may  know,  I  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  on  this  for 
many,  many  months.  The  issue  that 
the  gentleman  raises  at  this  moment  is 
the  first  time  this  issue  has  ever  come 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  it  is  a  significant  problem 
to  bring  to  light,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  has  not  been 
brought  to  me  as  a  problem.  Were  it 
brought  to  my  attention  as  a  problem 
I  would  say  yes.  it  is  a  very  significant 
thing;  but  it  has  not  been  so  brought 
to  my  attention  nor  any  complaint 
whatsoever  by  either  civilian  or  by 
military  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  recognize  that  should  there  be  a 
substantial  complaint  it  would  be  a 
problem  but  during  none  of  my  work, 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  that  work  was  consider- 
able, was  it  ever  even  mentioned  to  me 
as  being  any  type  of  a  serious  problem 
at  all. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Bo  Callaway,  a 
former  Secretary  of  one  of  the  serv- 
ices, a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  tes- 
tified at  that  hearing  and  said  that  he 
felt  it  was  a  serious  detriment  to  his 
capacity  as  Secretary.  I  wish  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  that  and  talk  to 
them.  I  am  not  trying  to  change  the 
legislation  at  this  point,  it  is  a  late 
date  for  that.  I  did  not  learn  about 
this  until  just  recently.  But  I  think 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for 
the  gentlemen,  as  important  members 


of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
discuss  that  with  the  Secretaries,  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  see  if  they 
cannot  provide  a  guideline  that  would 
invite  them,  as  a  standard  practice,  to 
their  meetings  and  they  ought  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  would  require  them 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  keep  their  own 
Secretaries  fully  advised  at  all  times. 
So  that  there  is  some  mechanism  for 
encouraging  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  jeopardize  ultimate  civilian 
control. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  might  point  out 
that  in  my  work  on  this  bill,  as  well  as 
other  work  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  seen  a  close  person- 
al relationship  as  well  as  a  profession- 
al relationship  between  the  service 
chief  and  between  the  Secretary  of 
that  particular  service. 

Now  what  may  have  happened  when 
Bo  Callaway  was  there  may  not  be  the 
case  today  because  of  what  I  have  ac- 
tually evidenced  by  my  work  with 
them  as  a  close  working  relationship. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  my  friend  I  want 
to  say  that  I  trust  and  hope  that  is 
true  now,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  it  just  to  the  personalities  in- 
volved. It  may  be  that  they  appoint 
Brother  Nichols  as  Secretary  of  one 
of  the  services  and  the  general  in 
charge  or  the  admiral  did  not  get 
along  and  you  never  know  what  the 
circumstances  could  be. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  to 
chance.  I  think  the  civilian  branch,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  a  Republi- 
can President,  should  have  full  access 
to  everything  by  right  and  by  a  clear 
understanding,  rather  than  by  just  the 
good  will  and  the  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship and  dedication  to  this  country 
that  we  all  might  share. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Bo 
Callaway.  He  is  from  my  neighboring 
State  and  he  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine.  And  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  was  not  aware  of  his  testimony 
before  the  gentleman's  committee.  I 
will  get  the  testimony  and  I  will  make 
myself  aware  of  it  and  I  will  certainly 
see  that  it  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  which  is  currently  consid- 
ering a  bill  of  the  same  type. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  ask  for 
more  consideration  than  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  3718.  This 
bill  for  the  first  time  will  place  the  Na- 
tion's chief  military  officer  in  the 
direct  line  of  cormnand  between  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  joint  and 
specified  commands— the  commanders 
of  our  forces  in  the  field. 


One  of  the  major  problems  with  our 
present  system  is  that  the  collegial 
Joint  Chiefs  are  subject  to  intense 
service  pressures  with  the  result  that 
service  parochialism— which  often  em- 
phasizes procurement  issues  over  oper- 
ational issues— predominates.  We  need 
to  be  able  to  insure  that  our  oper- 
ational concerns  are  adequately  recog- 
nized. I  believe  this  bill  will  achieve 
this  objective  by  establishing  the 
proper  dominance  of  an  independent 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Currently,  the  need  for  coUegiality 
often  means  that  firm,  clear  advice  is 
not  available  in  a  timely  fashion.  This 
may  be  acceptable— if  regrettable— in 
the  year-long  dance  of  the  budget 
cycle,  it  is  not  however  acceptable  in 
the  compressed  timeframes  of  present 
and  future  crisis  management.  By 
placing  the  responsibility  clearly  on 
one  man.  we  may  well  have  a  system 
where  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
national  policy  objectives. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  the  Chairman 
a  statutory  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  rather  than  just  an 
adviser  as  at  present.  This  insures  that 
professional  military  counsel  will  be  a 
full  partnership  at  the  highest  nation- 
al security  decisionmaking  levels. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  support 
H.R.  3718. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
and  maintain  the  civilian  decisionmak- 
ing process,  and  control  of  our  mili- 
tary and  national  security  roles,  but 
we  must  not  deny  the  best  working  re- 
lationship that  can  be  attained.  This 
measure  establishes  a  realistic  civilian 
controlled  security  council  with  a 
frank  military  participation.* 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
25  years  since  Congress  has  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  to  alter  the  organization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  During 
that  quarter  century,  many  individuals 
and  groups  have  studied  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  organization  and  a 
consistent  center  of  criticism  has  been 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  performance  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  been  exemplary.  The  problems  are 
not  with  the  outstanding  personnel  we 
have  serving  in  these  positions,  rather 
they  are  with  the  organization  itself. 

Until  last  year.  Congress  took  little 
notice  of  this  issue.  In  1982,  however, 
two  incumbent  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  added  their  voices  to 
those  calling  for  change.  As  a  result, 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices conducted  a  long  series  of  hear- 
ings which  showed  reasons  for  con- 
cern. The  committee  reported  a  bill  in- 
tended to  correct  the  most  serious  of 
these  organizational  problems,  and  the 
House  passed  the  legislation. 
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The  Honorable  Bill  Nichols  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  following  through  on  this 
issue  and  bringing  before  this  body  a 
bill  that  addresses  the  organizational 
defects  that  hamper  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  performance. 

Congressman  Nichols  is  a  distin- 
guished vetersin  and  has  been  exposed 
to  the  cumbersome  procedures  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been 
forced  to  operate  under  for  many 
years. 

He  has  served  in  Congress  for  many 
years  and  is  the  third  ranking  majori- 
ty member  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  In  a 
series  of  hearings  before  this  commit- 
tee, he  has  brought  together  repre- 
sentatives from  all  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  correct 
concerns  many  have  had  through  the 
years  and  will  indeed  strengthen  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
long  overdue  legislation.* 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3718.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3718,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  301  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Lnion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2655. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2655.  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973,  with  Mr.  Skelton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  nile.  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2655,  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
Initially.  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
distinguished  colleagues.  Austin 
Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education,  and  Ike  An- 
drews, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources,  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  the  development  of 
this  piece  of  important  legislation 
which  not  only  includes: 

The  only  national  volunteer  pro- 
gram.. VISTA. 

But  the  companion  volunteer  pro- 
grams for  Older  Americans— Foster 
Grandparents. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  pro- 
gram; and 
The  Senior  Companion  program. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  these 
two  chairmen,  comprehensive  hearings 
were  held,  and  all  issues  were  explored 
and  a  full  opportunity  was  given  to  ev- 
eryone to  take  a  look  at  the  ACTION 
agency  and  its  programs.  Testimony 
was  heard  from  the  Director  of  the 
agency  and  the  Deputy  Director,  for- 
merly the  Associate  Deputy  Director 
for  the  Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  over- 
whelming need  for  an  effective  nation- 
al volunteer  program  to  serve  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  this  is  a  modest  piece 
of  legislation  to  extend  and  expand 
the  volunteer  programs  administered 
by  the  ACTION  agency.  H.R.  2655  re- 
quests $25  million  for  at  least  3,400 
VISTA  volunteers  and  $122  million  to 
ser\'e  over  370.000  Older  American  vol- 
unteers. 

With  over  10  million  people  unem- 
ployed and  another  I'/z  million  dis- 
couraged and  not  looking  for  work, 
with  34.4  million  Americans  living  in 
poverty— 15  percent  of  the  population, 
the  highest  since  1965,  and  with  many 
local  communities  in  financial  distress, 
and  private  resources  being  stretched 
to  the  limits. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  less  for 
Older  Americans  and  VISTA. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  2655  amends  the 
Older  Americans  volunteer  programs 
by  continuing  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program,  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
program,  and  the  Senior  Companion 
program  for  3  additional  years.  Foster 
Grandparent  programs  and  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  program  will  be 
authorized  at  current  policy  levels  and 


the  Senior  Companion  program  will 
receive  an  increase  of  $12  million  in 
order  to  improve  and  expand  services 
to  the  homebound  elderly. 

Some  important  minor  amendments 
Include: 

The  current  practice  of  maintaining 
a  30-percent  ceiling  on  required  local 
contributions; 

Local  control  over  excess  contribu- 
tions for  a  project;  and 

A  provision  to  allow  the  continu- 
ation of  a  foster  grandparent  with  a 
mentally  retarded  child  after  that 
child  reaches  21  years  of  age.  Also,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  stipend  paid  to 
Foster  Grandparents  and  Senior  Com- 
panions is  provided  in  order  to  com- 
pensate to  some  extent  for  the  in- 
creases in  inflation  over  the  past  5 
years. 

All  of  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
programs  provide  essential  services  to 
communities  throughout  the  country 
in  addition  to  giving  older  persons  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  utilize  their 
skills  and  years  of  experience  in  serv- 
ing others. 

More  than  343.000  volimteers  in  the 
Foster  Grandparent.  Senior  Compan- 
ion and  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  pro- 
grams served  over  76,000.000  hours  in 
1982.  Retired  Senior  volunteers  pro- 
vided services  in  areas  such  as  youth 
counseling,  literacy  enhancement,  and 
long-term  care  to  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled,  Foster  Grandparents  worked 
both  inside  and  outside  of  institutions 
with  children  who  have  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  emotional  handicaps,  as  well 
as  with  children  who  are  abused  and 
neglected.  Senior  Companions  have 
performed  a  critical  role  in  preventing 
or  delaying  the  institutionalization  of 
the  chronically  homebound  elderly 
and  to  deinstitutionalize  persons  who 
are  able  to  live  at  home  with  support 
services. 

It  is  clear  that  all  of  these  programs 
have  provided  critical  and  effective 
services  to  many  individuals  in  our  so- 
ciety, including  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  children.  It  is  essential 
that  we  move  quickly  here  today  to  re- 
authorize these  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1986  so  that  these  vital 
services  can  be  continued  in  the 
future. 

I  know  how  important  it  is  to  scruti- 
nize the  way  each  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
spent  so  that  we  accomplish  our  goals 
in  a  cost-effective  manner,  and  VISTA 
is  one  program  that  is  exceedingly  cost 
effective.  The  latest  ACTION  evalua- 
tion which  was  conducted  in  1979  con- 
cluded that  for  a  $7,000  investment, 
the  cost  of  a  volunteer  for  one  full 
year,  a  volunteer  generated  an  average 
of  $24,000  in  private  and  public  re- 
sources to  benefit  the  local  communi- 
ty, and  in  addition,  the  VISTA  volun- 
teer recruited  15  additional  volunteers 
to  work  in  local  antipoverty  projects. 
This  is  the  kind  of  investment  we  need 
more  of,  and  that  is  why  I  support  this 


modest  increase  for  VISTA  which  is 
still  considerably  less  than  the  appro- 
priations in  1981  when  VISTA  received 
$34  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  through 
the  details  of  the  bill  which  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, but  I  do  wish  to  highlight 
some  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
bill  as  the  strengthening  of  the 
antipoverty  language.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  use  these  very  limited  re- 
sources in  ways  which  will  have  the 
most  effect  on  improving  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  It  is  important  that  we  em- 
phasize programs  which  address  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  and  hungry, 
and  this  provision  has  been  added.  Lit- 
eracy is  a  serious  concern  and  surely  a 
lack  of  reading  ability  is  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  obtaining  a  job  or  lifting 
oneself  out  of  poverty.  Literacy  and 
employment  opportunity  development 
are  areas  in  which  VISTA  will  be  able 
to  expand  its  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  VISTA  has  provided 
opportunities  for  over  75.000  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  their  feUow  citizens  in 
projects  at  the  local  level  working  with 
others  in  the  community  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life,  not  only  for  the 
poor,  but  for  all  Americans.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  American  volunteer 
programs  and  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  along  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  are  designed  to 
target  the  programs  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agency  by  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  grantees  and 
the  beneficiaries. 

Another  important  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  the  retention  of 
the  funding  floor  language  for  VISTA. 
This  language  is  essential  in  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  VISTA.  This  is  not 
new  language;  in  fact,  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  VISTA  authorization  bill 
for  at  least  10  years.  The  authorizing 
committee  uses  this  language  to  ex- 
press its  concern  for  VISTA  and  to 
insure  that  VISTA  receives  first  priori- 
ty funding  as  the  centerpiece  and 
anchor  for  the  title  I  programs.  This 
funding  floor  has  been  crucial  in  the 
preservation  of  VISTA  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  eliminate 
VISTA  since  1981.  Also  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  this  language  was  used  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  an  opinion 
which  restored  nearly  $1  million  for 
VISTA. 

As  we  consider  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, we  should  keep  in  mind  the  rising 
tide  of  poverty  with  34.4  million 
people  now  classified  as  poor  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  We  cannot  forget  our 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  but  it  is 
worth  stating  again,  that  there  are 
few.  if  any.  democracies  that  have 
managed  to  survive  while  tolerating 
extreme  disparities  between  the  well- 
off  and  the  poor.  H.R.  2655  is  a  small 


but  important  effort  in  our  attempt  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  society. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  reau- 
thorizes the  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  ACTION 
Agency.  Many  of  these  programs,  es- 
pecially the  Older  American  volunteer 
programs,  enjoy  broad  bipartisai\  sup- 
port and  have  proven  their  effective- 
ness through  the  years.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however.  H.R.  2655  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reauthorizes  apd  significantly 
expands  the  VISTA  pfrogram.  The  in- 
clusion ol  this  provision  in  H.R.  2655 
undermines  what  is  otherwise  a  gener- 
ally good  bill.  1  also  believe  it  jeopard- 
izes the  chances  of  the  President  sign- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  strengths  of  H.R.  2655  lie  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  three  Older 
American  volunteer  programs:  RSVP, 
Senior  Companions.  and  Foster 
Grandparents.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the.se  sections  of  the  biU.  The  reau- 
thorization of  these  programs  includes 
several  improvements  and  clarifica- 
tions which  will  enable  these  programs 
to  provide  improved  volunteer  service 
opportunities  to  senior  citizens  and 
pro\ide  better  .services  across  this 
country.  The  bill  also  includes  provi- 
sions to  provide  expanded  services  to 
homebound  elderly  persons  in  order  to 
help  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
remain  independent  in  their  own 
homes  as  long  as  possible. 

The  principal  weakness  of  H.R.  2655 
lies  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
VISTA  program  VISTA,  the  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  program, 
has  been  under  fire  from  either  liber- 
als or  conservatives  for  the  past  10 
years.  During  that  period  of  time,  ap- 
propriations for  the  program  have 
been  largely  held  constant,  never  in- 
creasing above  $26.7  million  during 
this  period.  Since  fiscal  year  1978, 
VISTA  appropriations  have  been 
gradually  decreasing.  I  believe  the  un- 
willingness of  Congress  to  allow 
VISTA  to  continue  to  grow  over  the 
past  decade  tells  us  something  about 
the  nature  of  the  program. 

VISTA  is  a  prime  example  of  how 
well-meaning,  but  ill-conceived  Federal 
programs  can  take  on  a  life  of  their 
own  and  effectively  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  new,  more  effective  pro- 
grams. Despite  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  phase  out  this  pro- 
gram over  the  past  3  years,  it  contin- 
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going  to  review  the  trou- 
of  VISTA  in  detail.  Suf- 
that  when  VISTA  is  com- 
Older  American  volunteer 
or  even  to  the  other  pro- 
under  title  I  of  the 
contrast  is  produced, 
the  context  of  this  history  of 
congressio  lal     skepticism     that     we 
H.R.  2655  today.  The 
more  than  double  the  size 
From  the  current  appro- 
1  evel  of  $11.8  million,  the  bill 
an  increase  to  $25  mil- 
year  1984.  This  repre- 
i-percent  increase. 

would  be  required  be- 
short  provision  found  in  sec- 
of  the  bill.  This  provision 
what  is  otherwise  a  'such 
ation  for  title  I  of  the 
/ide,  "of  the  amounts  appro- 
this  section,   not  less 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1986  shall 
for  carrying  out  part 
I."  Part  A  of  title  I  is  the 
The  significance  of 
is  that  until  the  speci- 
for  part  A  have 
something  which  I  believe 
unlikely,  no  funds  can  be 
I  or  parts  B  or  C  of  title  I. 
title  I  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
Act  authorizes  the  serv- 
program.  The  purpose  of 
is  to  link  the  needs  of 
educational  resources,  and 
interest  in  community  serv- 
program  helps  communities 
needs  of  poor  persons  in  a 
ive  manner  which  enriches 
3f  both  the  program  partici- 
volunteers.    These    volun- 
in  contrast  to  those  under 
program,  true  volunteers, 
for  the  most  part  unpaid  sec- 
i  nd    postsecondary    students 
to   make   a   contribution   to 
coiimiimity.   Under   H.R.    2655, 
would  in  all  likelihood  be 
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of  title  I  provides  authoriza- 
ACTION's  special  volunteer 


programs.  Projects  funded  under  this 
part  include  programs  in  drug  abuse 
prevention,  refugee  assistance,  literacy 
education,  assistance  to  runaway  and 
homeless  youth,  and  the  well-known 
Vietnam  veterans  leadership  program. 
It  is  under  this  part  of  the  act  that 
new  programs  to  mobilize  volunteers 
can  be  developed.  Under  H.R.  2655, 
programs  receiving  funding  under  part 
C  or  under  the  new  part  D  of  the  act 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  in 
my  committee  for  producing  a  bill 
which  places  all  of  ACTION'S  pro- 
grams in  jeopardy  in  order  to  attempt 
to  force  an  increase  in  appropriations 
for  VISTA.  I  hope  that  when  we  con- 
sider amendments  to  this  legislation 
on  Wednesday  that  we  will  address  the 
problems  in  this  bill  so  that  these  pro- 
grams can  continue. 

D  1350 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  cMr. 
Murphy),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  H.R.  2655,  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  bill  reauthorizes  for  3  years  the 
domestic  volunteer  programs  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  These  mclude  in 
title  I  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  program,  service- 
learning  programs,  and  special  volun- 
teer programs.  Title  II  reauthorizes 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program,  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program, 
and  the  Senior  Companion  program. 
Title  IV  of  the  act  provides  authority 
for  the  administration  of  both  titles  1 
to  2. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  my 
full  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, and  Mr.  Andrews,  chairman  of 
the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee, 
for  his  cooperation  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor.  It  contains  the  provisions 
of  the  Older  American  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram Amendments  of  1983,  H.R.  1917, 
which  were  incorporated  into  H.R. 
2655  during  committee  action.  This 
action  was  taken  with  the  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  the  three  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  program  directors  asso- 
ciations. 

I»rior  to  outlining  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  broad  base  of 
support  this  bill  enjoys,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  support  the  VISTA  por- 
tion of  the  bill  has  received.  Despite 
ths  administration's  continued  efforts 
to  zero-fund  this  vital  antipoverty  vol- 
unteer program,  VISTA's  continuation 
and  revitalization  is  urged  by  persons 
across  the  country  whose  lives  have 
been  touched  by  the  program. 


Recently  45  major  national  organiza- 
tions representing  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  veterans  and 
those  who  work  with  a  variety  of  vol- 
unteer and  social  service  programs, 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  expressing  strong  support  for 
tnis  bill  as  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Signers  of  the 
letter  include  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  the  Blinded 
Veterans'  Association,  Camp  Fire,  Inc., 
the  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens, 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America,  the 
United  Steelworkers,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  National  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless,  Second  Harvest,  and 
the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and 
Youth  Services,  as  well  as  35  addition- 
al groups. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

October  14.  1983. 

Dear  Representative:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  HR  2655,  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  as  reported  by  the  Education 
and  I^bor  Committee.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  debate  on  this  bill  will  begin  imme- 
diately following  the  Columbus  Day  recess. 

As  organizations  traditionally  concerned 
with  eliminating  poverty  and  addressing  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  poor, 
we  have  been  aware  for  many  years  of  the 
work  of  VISTA  and  its  volunteers.  In  our 
judgment,  VISTA  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  cost-effective  federal  programs  working 
to  overcome  a  broad  range  of  domestic  prob- 
lems—hunger, illiteracy,  family  violence,  un- 
employment, crime,  homelessness— facing 
millions  of  poor  Americans  today. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  innumera- 
ble efforts  over  the  past  few  years  to  under- 
mine and  eliminate  VISTA,  a  program  that, 
at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  government,  has 
provided  so  much  to  those  who  have  so 
little.  It  seems  incongruous  that  VISTA 
should  be  targeted  for  extinction  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  many  of  the  basic  principles  it 
embodies— local  decisionmaking,  self-heip. 
neighbor  helping  neighbor,  people  as  prob- 
lem solvers— arc  hailed  as  virtues  by  those 
who  would  abolish  the  program. 

The  VISTA  program  represents  what  is 
best  in  this  country:  voluntarism  put  to 
work  to  benefit  millions  of  people,  young 
and  old,  who  have  been  left  out  and  left 
behind.  VISTA  now,  as  in  the  past,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  basic  American  idea  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves.  It  enables  per- 
sons from  all  walks  of  life,  economic  levels, 
geographic  areas,  and  ages  to  serve  their 
country  and  communities.  VISTA  is  not  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  program.  It  is 
very  much  an  American  program  that  is 
worthy  of  support  from  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats,  conservatives  as  well  as  liber- 
als. 

Since  1965,  over  75,000  Americans  have 
served  as  VISTA  volunteers  and  have  proud- 
ly demonstrated  that  our  government  can 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  VISTA's 
"hand-up"  approach  to  addressing  poverty 
and  poverty-related  problems  has  provided 
millions  of  our  nation's  poor  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life.  VISTA  has  also 
brought  positive  and  lasting  improvements 
to  thousands  of  rural  and  urban  low-income 
communities  and  neighborhoods.  Today, 
VISTA  volunteers— the  majority  of  whom 
are    themselves    low-income— continue    to 


generate  the  tangible  benefits  of  jobs,  re- 
sources, and  services  for  poor  communities, 
as  well  as  the  intangible  benefits  of  justice 
and  dignity,  hope  and  self-respect  for  the 

poor. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee's  conclusion  that 
the  need  for  a  cost-effective  self-help  pro- 
gram like  VISTA  has  grown,  rather  than  di- 
minished. In  this  time  of  tightening  budgets 
and  cutbacks  in  so  many  social  programs 
that  help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged, 
VISTA  volunteers  have  played  and  should 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  that  confront  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Recent  studies  by  business,  voluntary,  reli- 
gious, and  philanthropic  organizations  all 
show  that  the  federal  govenunent  cannot 
rely  on  the  private  sector  to  fill  the  gap 
caased  by  cutbacks  in  the  broad  spectrum  of 
social  programs  designed  to  assist  the  poor. 
The  VISTA  program  has  a  proven  record  in 
working  with  and  assisting  private  sector  or- 
ganizations such  as  ours  to  help  the  truly 
needy.  Based  on  our  collective  experience, 
we  know  that  part-time  non-stipended  vol- 
unteers could  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
full-time  VISTA  volunteers. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
VISTA  volunteers'  work  Is  their  effort  to 
identify,  recruit,  and  effectively  involve 
part-time  volunteers  in  the  activities  of  the 
organizations  with  which  they  work. 
VISTA's  have  been  most  successful  as  cata- 
lysts and  mobilizers  of  financial  and  volun- 
teer resources  at  the  local  level.  Studies 
show  that  on  the  average,  each  volunteer,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $7,000  a  year,  recruits 
over  15  part-time  and  full-time  volunteers 
for  his  or  her  project  and  is  able  to  generate 
over  $24,0C0  in  financial  resources  at  the 

l0C3il  level. 

While  some  might  argue  that  the  VISTA 
funding  floors  included  in  HR  2655— $25 
million,  $28  million,  and  $30  million  respec- 
tively for  fiscal  years  84,  '85,  and  '86- are  a 
110%  increase  over  VISTA's  current  $11.8 
million  budget,  and  therefore  are  unjusti- 
fied we  would  respond  by  pointing  out  that 
these  funding  levels  are  still  far  below  those 
of  just  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  Since  Janu- 
ary of  1981.  VISTA's  budget  has  been 
slashed  from  $34  million  to  $11.8  million, 
and  the  number  of  volunteers  has  been  re- 
duced from  nearly  5,000  to  fewer  than  1,800. 

During  these  difficult  economic  times,  we 
must  not  retreat  from  our  national  commit- 
ment to  help  people  help  themselves.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reaffirm  and  intensify  this  com- 
mitment and  to  ensure  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment encourages  and  freely  supports 
self-help  programs  such  as  VISTA.  As  the 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty  contin- 
ues to  grow,  the  need  for  VISTA  grows  as 

well. 

We  urge  your  full  support  of  HR  2655  as 
proposed  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. On  behalf  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  we  represent,  we  request  that 
you  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
funding  that  this  bill  provides  for  VISTA. 
VISTA  is  a  program  that  deserves  your  con- 
tinued and  wholehearted  support. 
Sincerely. 
Alliance  for  Justice.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  Americans  for 
Indian    Opportunity,    Association    of 
Retarded   Citizens.   Blinded   Veterans 
of  America,  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
Camp  Fire,  Inc.,  Center  for  Communi- 
ty Change,  Coalition  on  Block  Grants 
and  Human  Needs,  Disability  Rights 
Center.   Dteibility    Rights   Education 


and    Defense    Fund.    Federation    of 
Jewish     Philanthropies,     Friends     of 
VISTA,  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  Jewish  Fund  for  Jus- 
tice, Laubach  Literacy  Action,  Leader- 
ship    Conference     of     Civil     Rights, 
League    of    Women    Voters    of    the 
United  States,  Literacy  Volunteers  of 
America.  Mexican  American  Legal  De- 
fense Educational  Fund,  National  As- 
sociation of  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters,  National   Association   of   Foster 
Grandparent  Program  Directors,  Na- 
tional  Association  of  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  Directors,  Nation- 
al  Association   of  Senior  Companion 
Project    Directors.    National    Associa- 
tion    of     Social     Workers,     National 
Center  for  Urban  and  Ethnic  Affairs, 
National  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence,  National   Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,    National    Council    of    La 
Raza,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens,   National    Low-Income    Housing 
Coalition.  National  Neighborhood  Co- 
alition, National  Network  of  Runaway 
and  Youth   Services,  National  Rural 
Housing    Coalition,    National    Youth 
Work  Alliance.  Rural  America,  Rural 
Coalition,  Second  Harvest,  The  Chil- 
dren's Foundation,  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Villers  Center  on  Aging,  Vol- 
unteer: National  Center  for  Citizens 
Involvement.  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  Women's  Technical  Assistance 
Project. 
Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several 
months  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  has  been  receiving  letters 
from  VISTA  sponsoring  organizations 
all  over  the  country.  Anyone  who  has 
doubt  about  the  need  for  VISTA,  the 
contribution  the  program  has  made  to 
thousands  of  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities, or  anyone  who  thinks  that  part- 
time  nonstipended  volunteers  can  take 
the  place  of  full-time  VISTA  volun- 
teers, should  take  the  time  to  read  just 
a  few  of  these  hundred  or  so  letters. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  read  all  of 
the  responses.  However,  at  this  time  I 
will  include  in  the  Record  excerpted 
portions  of  these  letters  and  the  entire 
letter  from  the  Pittsburgh  Community 
Food  Bank,  which  is  typical  of  the  ex- 
perience of  food  banks  across  the 
country: 

COULD  PART-TIME  NON-STIPENDED  VOLUNTEERS 
EFFECTIVELY  REPLACE  THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 
YOU  NOW  HAVE? 

Community  Resource  and  Assistance 
Center,  Detroit,  Michigan,  an  association  of 
eastside  Detroit  neighborhood  groups: 

"Our  organization  can  definitely  not  do 
without  its  VISTA  volunteers.  It  is  their 
work  that  gives  continuity  to  our  projects. 
They  are  the  ones  who  train  and  supervise 
the  non-stipended  volunteers,  who  could 
never  replace  them.  In  these  difficult  times 
when  the  poor  are  already  suffering  because 
of  so  many  governmental  cuts,  the  loss  of 
VISTA  would  truly  be  disastrous.  Every- 
thing possible  ought  to  be  done  to  continue 
and  expand  the  VISTA  program.  " 

Oregon  Community  Land  Trust,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  which  works  with  low-income  farm- 
ers: 

'Part-time  non-stipended  volunteers  could 
not  effectively  replace  the  VISTA  position. 
Success  of  this  project  depends  on  continui- 


ty over  time,  for  which  full-time  workers  are 
needed.  .  .  .  This  project  has  been  instituted 
and  developed  by  low-income  people  for  the 
benefit  of  low-income  people,  and  our 
project  does  not  have  access  to  the  luxury 
of  a  full-time  volunteer  who  is  economically 
self-supporting.  .  .  .  VISTA  projects  have 
been  a  means  to  enable  low-income  people 
to  improve  their  own  situation,  and  some- 
times the  economy  of  their  community. " 

Indochinese  Community  Center.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

"It  is  our  contention  that  part-time  non- 
stipended  volunteers  could  not  adequately 
replace  the  VISTA  Volunteers  we  now  have. 
.  .  .  Since  the  majority  of  the  VISTA  Volun- 
teers are  Indochinese  and  live  in  the  com- 
munity itself.  ICC  has  been  able  to  recruit 
volunteers  in  far  greater  detail  than  before. 
.  .  .  Part-time  non-paid  volunteers  could  not 
afford  to  spend  as  much  time  or  effort  on 
community  concerns  as  VISTA  Volunteers 
are  currently  required  to.  Given  the  infla- 
tionary nature  of  today's  economy  along 
with  the  high  unemployment  rates,  expect- 
ing to  recruit  a  non-paid  volunteer  to  work 
40  hours  a  week  as  well  as  being  on  call  24 
hours  a  day  is  a  bit  much." 

Dove,  Decatur,  Illinois,  a  low-income  com- 
munity group: 

"The  total  positive  impact  of  VISTA  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  is  staggering  considering 
the  small  amount  of  money  needed  to  oper- 
ate VISTA.  I  have  no  doubt  that  because  of 
VISTA,  several  lives  have  been  saved  of 
poor  people  who  would  have  died  from  lack 
of  health  care  or  family  violence.  .  .  . 
VISTA  workers  cannot  be  replaced  to  any 
appreciable  degree  by  unpaid  part-time  vol- 
unteers." 

The  Door  of  Central  Florida.  Inc..  Orlan- 
do, A  Family  Approach:  Comprehensive 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment.  Education  and 
Prevention  Programs: 

"Part-time,  non-stipendiary  volunteers 
could  not  replace  the  present  Vista  Volun- 
teers, as  we  would  not  receive  the  same  cali- 
ber of  high-quality  people  we  need  to  keep 
this  worthy  project  accomplishing  the  same 
extraordinary  feats  as  we  are  at  the  present 
time." 

Volunteer:  The  National  Center  for  Citi- 
zen Involvement,  Arlington.  Va.  VOLUN- 
TEER is  a  national  voluntary  organization 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  encourage  greater 
and  more  effective  involvement  of  private 
citizens  and  their  organizations  in  local 
problem-solving: 

"We  understand  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments made  for  the  elimination  of  VISTA  is 
that  part-time,  unstipended  volunteers  will 
be  able  to  assume  the  same  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  been  undertaken  by 
VISTAs.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  re- 
alistic view  of  the  nature  of  volunteering  at 
the  local  community  level  today.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  a  VISTA's  work 
is  the  effort  to  identify,  recruit  and  effec- 
tively involve  part-time  volunteers  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  with  which  the 
VISTA  is  working.  The  VISTA  may  serve  to 
extend  the  volunteer  management  capacity 
of  the  organization  to  reach  new  potential 
volunteers  and  to  support  their  work.  Just 
as  one  would  argue  that  it  is  not  feasible  to 
replace  one  full-time  paid  worker  in  your 
office  with  10  people  each  working  a  small 
percentage  of  time,  neither  is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  one  can  make  a  substitution 
for  a  VISTA.  .  .  .  The  strength  of  VISTA  is 
that  it  enables  people  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  volunteer  on  a  full-time  basis 
to  do  so  and  to  provide  needed  energy  for 
local  efforts  to  solve  local  problems  in  ways 
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determined  at  the  local  level.  Through  this, 
the  full  vol  Linteer  resources  of  a  community 
can  be  mot  Uized  around  high  priority  prob- 
iems."  (Em  >hasis  added.) 

or  RISOiniCES— FINANCIAL  OR  VOL- 
llAVE  YOU   BEEN  ABLE  TO  GENERATE 
PROJECT  AS  A  RESULT  OF  VISTA? 

Community      Design 
Tennessee: 
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continuing  program  of  housing 
rehabilitation." 
Area  Corp.,  Toledo,  OH: 
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cash  and  in-lsind  contributions 
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health  center  for  low-income 
Toledo  hospital  paid  for  much 
equipment   at   the   health 
is  paying  for  the  mortgage  on 
.  VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to 
were  also  Instrumental  in  rais- 
sector  support  for  the  reopening 
Park  and  Shelter,  a  community 
low-income  neighborhood  which 
for  two  years." 
Area  Food  Bank,  Staunton, 
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•  YPE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  HAVE  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  VISTA  PROJECT? 

of    Texans    with    Disabilities. 

.  advocacy  consumer  based  or- 

of  52  member  organizations.  8- 

concemed  with  various 


indi  viduals. 


VI$TA  program  has  given  disabled 

opportunity    to    utilize    their 

and  skills  to  help  other  dis- 

more  Lndei>endent  and  pro- 

^venty-five    percent    of    CTD's 

VISTA    volunteers    are    dis- 

persons  working  to  benefit 
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d^ication    and    determination    of 

volunteers  for  the  past  year 

about     many     outstanding 

for     disabled     persons     in 


.  Troy,  N.y.: 

with    the    mission    of    our 

aid  in  the  improvement  of  life- 
income  and  poverty-level  indi- 
have  specifically  recruited  indi- 
ierve  as  VISTA's  who  have  come 


from  poverty-level  backgrounds.  Two  of  the 
women  serving  in  the  Families-in-Crisis  P*ro- 
gram  are  welfare  recipients;  the  food  pantry 
worker  first  came  to  us  as  a  client  In  need  of 
food  (we  tl.ink  this  is  why  she  has  been  ex- 
emplary In  her  ability  to  induce  individuals 
to  donate  food  and  clothing,  and  businesses 
to  donate  tools,  etc.)  .  .  .  The  individual 
working  as  the  Resource  Mobilizer  was 
working  as  a  'moving  crew'  Work  Relief  pro- 
gram assignment  .  .  .  Only  one  of  our  vol- 
unteers is  the  traditional  college  graduate 
who  chooses  to  enter  a  year  of  public  service 
before  initiating  a  career." 

State  of  Connecticut  Dept.  of  Corrections, 
Hartford,  CT: 

"Our  VISTA  Volunteers  have  included:  re- 
tired people,  both  high  school  and  college 
graduates,  low  income  locally  recruited  vol- 
unteers, men,  women,  homemakers,  ex-of- 
fenders, and  representatives  from  just  about 
every  ethnic  and  racial  background.  I  feel 
that  this  is  preferable  because  it  allows 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  contri- 
butions to  our  programs  that  only  they  can 
make." 

Family  Crisis  Center,  Crawfordville,  Indi- 
ana: 

The  VISTA  volunteer  is  a  former  abuse 
victim  who  is  highly  self-motivated,  compas- 
sionate and  tenacious  toward  the  cause  of 
education  and  prevention  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America, 
Headquarters  Austin.  Texas: 

"Twenty  locally  recruited  volunteers  who 
were  unemployed  and  met  federal  poverty 
guidelines.  Three  of  the  twenty  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  six  of  the  twenty  are  minori- 
ties <3  Black  and  3  Hispanics),  18  are  female 
and  2  are  male.  .  .  .  They  are  committed, 
energetic,  concerned,  caring,  and  helpful. 
Why  else  would  an  individual  voluntarily 
choose  to  be  a  VISTA  for  $64  a  week  before 
taxes,  and  give  40  hours  of  service  per  week; 
less  than  $1.50  per  hour  of  service." 

WHAT  HAS  VISTA  MEANT  TO  YOUR  COMMUNITY? 

The  Gleaners  Foodbank,  Indianapolis,  In.: 

"The  number  of  member  agencies  belong- 
ing to  food  banks  in  the  Indiana  Affiliate 
Food  Bank  Network  has  increased  from  132 
agencies  to  over  500  throughout  the  state. 
VISTA  Volunteers  identified  these  organiza- 
tions, contacted  them,  and  helped  to  suc- 
cessfully recruit  most  of  them.  .  .  .  The 
Bloomington.  Indiana,  food  bank  affiliate, 
known  as  the  Hoosier  Hills  Pood  Bank,  was 
successfully  begun  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  VISTA  there.  .  .  .  VISTA  Volunteers  at 
Gleaners  in  Indianapolis  helped  to  success- 
fully start  a  food  box  program  for  Marion 
Country  residents  with  emergency  food 
needs,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
year  of  the  VISTA  project.  In  this  program, 
food  provided  to  over  6.000  families  during 
February  and  March  of  1983  alone." 

Brighton  Center,  Inc.,  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky: 

•Brighton  Center  has  utilized  VISTA  vol- 
unteers for  a  number  of  years  resulting  In 
increased  services  and  generation  of  re- 
sources not  otherwise  possible.  VISTA's 
have  been  invaluable  resources  in  organiz- 
ing children's  recreation  programs,  delin- 
quency prevention  programs,  spouse  abuse 
intervention  and  support  groups,  senior  citi- 
zens services  and  community  organization 
projects  In  the  Northern  Kentucky 
area.  .  .  .  Should  VISTA  be  eliminated, 
many  of  the  projects  which  have  so  produc- 
tively embellished  Northern  Kentucky 
agencies  will  be  lost.  With  state  and  federal 
cutbacks  having  hurt  so  many  of  these 
agencies.  VISTA's  have  greatly  helped  to 


supplement  and  develop  Innovative  methods 

of  keeping  services  alive." 
PreeStore/FoodBank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
"VISTA  has  been  a  creative  vehicle  for 

the  partnership  between  human  sen'lce  pro- 

'.  iders  and  the  private  sector." 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOUR  PROJECT  IF 
VISTA  WERE  ELIMINATED? 

HEAD  (Human-Economic  Appalachian 
Development  Corp.),  Berea,  KY.: 

•'If  VISTA  program  was  eliminated,  these 
economic  efforts  of  self-help  would  be  dealt 
a  severe  blow.  They  would  continue— the 
people  need  them  and  would  carry  on  the 
best  they  know  how.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  based  on  what  the  VISTAs 
were  able  to  add  while  on  the  job  over  the 
last  2  years  that  each  of  these  3  broad  pro- 
grams would  be  greatly  strengthened— to 
expand  and  fill  still  greater  need— If  VISTAs 
were  again  available.  Their  leadership  is  in- 
valuable." 

Second  Harvest  National  Foodbank  Net- 
work, Western  Region  Off xe,  Benlcla,  CA.: 

•Without  the  VISTA  Volunteers,  the 
foodbanks  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find 
personnel,  volunteer  or  otherwise,  who 
would  be  able  to  apply  themselves  full-time 
to  recipient  agency  monitoring  and  volun- 
teer recruitment." 

Municipality  of  Anchorage,  Dept.  of 
Social  Services.  Senior  Citizen  Program,  An- 
chorage, Alaska: 

"There  wUl  be  no  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated outreach  plan  in  Anchorage  and 
people  will  not  be  able  to  make  •connections 
to  services,  especially  non-English  speaking 
persons. " 

Georgia  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 
College  Park,  GA.: 

"The  elimination  of  VISTA  Volunteers 
from  our  programs  on  the  local  level  would 
greatly  limit  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion needed  by  families.  VISTA  Volunteers 
in  small  rural  areas  of  Georgia  are  needed 
to  stimulate  Involvement  of  the  community 
with  persons  who  have  mental  retardation. " 

Oregon  Food  Share.  Portland,  Oregon: 

"Without  VISTA,  many  of  the  truly  needy 
would  go  without  assistance  during  their 
time  of  need." 

VISTA's  Contribution  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Community  Food  Bank 

The  Pittsburgh  Conxmunity  Food  Bank  is 
a  Pittsburgh-based  organization  started  by 
the  local  Hunger  Action  Coalition  as  a 
means  to  collect  surplus  and  sailvage  food — 
food  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  and 
distribute  It  to  local  agencies  that  feed  the 
unemployed,  needy,  ill  and  infants.  In  1981, 
the  first  full  year  of  operations,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Community  Food  Bank  (PCFB)  dis- 
tributed over  one  million  pounds  of  food. 
People  knew  that  due  to  soaring  unemploy- 
ment and  the  growing  hunger  problem  lo- 
cally, a  greater  response  would  be  needed  in 
1982.  Pour  VISTAs  were  added  to  the  staff 
and  distribution  tripled.  VISTAs  have  been 
Instrumental  in  our  food  bank  In  several 
areas: 

The  number  of  member  agencies,  which 
Include  Salvation  Armies,  soup  kitchens. 
Meals-on-Wheels  programs,  union  and 
church  sponsored  programs,  senior  citizen 
centers,  group  homes  has  more  than  dou- 
bled and  there  is  now  a  waiting  list.  Groups 
have  been  given  assistance  In  how  to  set-up 
their  programs  and  are  monitored  In  their 
operations. 

Distribution  Centers  or  food  bank  satel- 
lites have  been  established  in  several  areas 
surrounding  Allegheny  County.  They  have 
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been  given  direction  in  resource  mobiliza- 
tion, food  handling  and  storage,  doing  local 
food  solicitation,  developing  working  rela- 
tionships between  church  community  and 
union  groups  and  In  trucking.  The  number 
of  these  centers  and  amount  of  food  they 
receive  has  doubled  with  VISTA  work. 

As  the  volume  of  food  distributed  m- 
creased,  so  did  the  need  for  distribution 
policies,  ordering,  storage,  handling  and 
trucking  procedures  and  inventory  control. 
A  VISTA  volunteer  was  an  Integral  part  of 
this  development  and  worked  with  volun- 
teers who  carry  out  many  of  the  procedures. 
Second  Harvest,  the  National  Food  Bank 
Network  of  which  the  PCFB  Is  a  member  re- 
ports that  28  of  its  member  community  food 
banks  throughout  the  country  sponsored 
100  'VISTA  volunteers  who  worked  In  moni- 
toring, agency  and  satellite  food  bank  devel 
opment,  recruiting  and  training  volunteers 
and  developlrg  training  materials.  During 
this  initial  year  of  VISTA  sponsorhlp  by 
food  banks,  the  amount  of  food  distributed 
by  Second  Harvest  Food  Banks  Increased 
nationwide  by  25,000,000  lbs. 

VISTAs  do  not  replace  part-time  volun- 
teers especially  in  Pittsburgh.  Not  including 
the  volunteer  time  spent  In  running  soup 
kitchens  meals-on-wheels  and  church  and 
union  sponsored  distribution  programs,  the 
Pittsburgh  Community  Food  Bank  and  the 
Hunger  Action  Coalition  (where  food  is  dis- 
tributed through  a  network  of  over  70  pan- 
tries) log  an  average  of  800  volunteer  hours 
each  month.  'VISTAs  have  provided  develop- 
mental work  and  as  full-time  workers  add 
continuitv  that  anyone  who  utilizes  volun- 
teers in  their  work  will  tell  you  is  very  un- 
portant. 

Three  of  the  VISTAs  we  hired  last  year 
were  low-income,  unemployed  people  and 
two  are  becoming  full-time  staff  members  at 
the  end  of  their  service,  all  have  developed 
valuable  skills.  Each  was  bom  in  a  different 
decade  and  one  is  a  grandparent.  Due  to  a 
budget  cut  in  subsidized  day  care.  (Jne 
VISTA  was  forced  to  terminate  early.  An- 
other is  retiring  at  the  end  of  his  service  due 
to  failine  health.  We  have  appreciated  them 

all. 

In  1983,  the  economic  conditions  In  Pitts- 
burgh are  not  improving  and  the  need  for 
food  assistance  grows.  An  estimated  100.000 
oeople  In  Allegheny  County  alone  will  be 
hungry  some  time  this  year,  and  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves.  (This  figure  does 
not  t:ike  Into  account  the  20,000  people  re- 
cently cut  from  general  assistance  grants 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  due  to  a  new 
Pennsylvania  law.)  We  have  requested  four 
more  VISTAs  to  help  in  the  areas  of  recruit- 
ing and  supervising  volunteers,  networking 
the  provision  oi  food  assistance  to  the 
public  and  teaching  groups  how  to  set  up 
food  assistance  centers. 

VISTA  is  an  integral  part  of  our  outreach 
into  the  community.  It  is  a  cost-effective 
program  that  works  for  the  needs  of  spon- 
soring organizations,  needy  people  and  pro- 
vides a  valuable  e.vperience  for  the  VlbiA 
him  or  herself.  I  know,  because  I  spent  two 
years  as  a  VISTA,  one  year  in  Tennessee 
and  one  in  Urban  Pittsburgh,  helping  com- 
munities turn  around  deterioration  and 
work  for  revltallzatlon  of  both  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  their  spirits.  It  was  hard,  it 
was  not  always  fun,  but  it  was  a  valuable  ex- 
perience, and  the  community  has  grown. 
The  PitUburgh  Community  Food  Bank  has 
provided  the  VISTA  volunteers  with  a  valu- 
able experience  and  valuable  skills.  VISTA 


is  needed  for  hunger  work  in  Pittsburgh— 
now  more  than  ever. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Barbara  Murock, 
Food  Network  and 
Education  Coo'dinator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 14  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent a  3-year  extension  of  the  VISTA 
program  and  other  programs  under 
this  act.  Their  funding  levels,  however, 
are  somewhat  lower  than  are  repre- 
sented in  the  bill  before  us  today.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  take  this 
House  bill  to  conference  without 
change  so  that  we  can  begin  to  restore 
a  program  that  is  more  needed  today 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  the  provi- 
sions included  in  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  are  in  response  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  testimony 
based  on  more  than  a  year  of  investi- 
gation of  the  ACTION  Agency.  In  ad- 
dition, in  response  to  the  finding  of  a 
record-high  percentage  of  noncareer 
personnel— at  a  time  when  record 
numbers  of  career  personnel  were 
being  RIF'd— the  bill  would  place  an 
8.5  percent  cap  on  certain  categories  of 
noncareer  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  amendment,  combined  with  an 
amendment  reducing  the  number  of 
Presidential  appointments  to  this 
small  agency  from  six  to  three,  will 
reduce  the  political  nature  of  this 
agency  into  the  future. 

H.R.  2655  provides  for  title  I  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each 
fiscal  year  through  1986.  VISTA  would 
receive  the  first  $25  mUlion  appropri- 
ated for  title  I  in  fiscal  1984.  the  first 
$28  million  in  fiscal  1985,  and  the  first 
$30  million  in  fiscal  1986. 

The  bill  expands  the  assignment  of 
VISTA  volunteers  to  include  the  prob- 
lems of  homelessness,  joblessness,  the 
homebound  and  institutionalized  el- 
derly, hunger  and  illiteracy,  and  in- 
sures that  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
all  VISTA  volunteers  are  55  years  of 
age  or  older.  It  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector provide  each  low-income  volun- 
teer with  an  individual  plan  for  career 
development  and.  when  feasible,  to  co- 
ordinate such  efforts  with  an  appro- 
priate private  industry  council  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  voluntary  organizations  at 
the  National,  State,  and  local  levels, 
and  requires  that  grants  and  contracts 
for  demonstration  projects  be  selected 
through  a  competitive  process,  includ- 
ing public  announcement  of  availabil- 
ity of  funds,  general  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  recipients,  and  a  description  of 
the  application  and  review  process.  It 
strengthens  the  notice  and  hearing 
procedures  for  applications  for  refund- 
ing to  include  that  an  impartial  hear- 
ing officer  will  conduct  the  hearing 
and   make    recommendations   in    any 


case  in  which  refunding  is  being 
denied  on  the  basis  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  contract.  In  order  to 
assure  equal  access  to  hearing  proce- 
dures by  all  recipients,  hearings  are  re- 
quired by  this  bill  to  be  held  at  a  loca- 
tion convenient  to  the  recipient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  will 
strengthen  and  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs  within  the 
ACTION  Agency,  and  I  wholehearted- 
ly urge  my  colleagues'  support. 


D  1400 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
the  intent  of  the  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer programs  in  title  II  of  H.R. 
2655.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  continuation 
of  the  service  learning  program  that 
promotes  volunteerism  among  stu- 
dents in  title  I  of  the  bill.  I  endorse 
also  the  reauthorization  of  the  citizen 
participation  and  volunteer  demon- 
stration program  in  title  I  of  H.R.  2655 
through  which  the  ACTION  Agency 
fosters  new  volunteer  initiatives  spon- 
sored by  local  communities,  including 
literacy  projects,  Vietnam  veterans 
leadership  projects,  and  projects  for 
rimaway  youth. 

Thus,  I  cannot  support  H.R.  2655  in 
its  present  form.  One  provision  in  the 
bill,  a  funding  floor  for  VISTA  jeop- 
ardizes the  very  survival  of  these  other 
programs.  At  issue  here,  is  not  wheth- 
er or  not  we  support  VISTA.  At  issue 
is  whether  or  not  we: 

Allow  programs  to  stand  on  their  in- 
dividual merits; 

Recognize  the  authority  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  recommend 
appropriations; 

Oppose  legislative  language  which 
would  create  administrative  havoc; 

Are  willing  to  risk  a  Presidential 
veto  because  of  the  retention  of  an  un- 
necessary provision  in  H.R.  2655. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  these 
four  points,  but  first  let  me  provide 
some  background. 

In  H.R.  2655,  programs  in  title  I  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
are  reauthorized  for  3  years  at  such 
sums  as  necessary.  Title  I  of  the  act  is 
comprised  of  part  A— VISTA,  part  B— 
the  service-learning  program  and  part 
C— the  citizen  participation  and  voltm- 
teer  demonstration  program.  However, 
the  bill  also  requires  that  of  sums  ap- 
propriated, not  less  than  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  $28  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  $30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  be  appropriated  for  VISTA. 
The  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  for 
VISTA  was  $11,800,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  unless  $25  million  were  appropri- 
ated for  VISTA— a  112-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1983  appropriation— 
not  one  dime  could  be  appropriated 
for  the  service-learning  program  or 
the  citizen  participation  and  volimteer 
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appropriation  for  the  former 


was  $1.8  inillion  and,  the  latter  was  $2 
million,  ''hese  amounts,  modest  com- 
pared to  the  VISTA  appropriation, 
have  supported  a  variety  of  locally 
sponsore<  volunteer  initiatives,  some 
of  which;!  referred  to  in  my  opening 
paragrap^.  These  would  £dl  stop, 
unless  m(^re  than  $25  million  were  ap- 
propriated for  title  I  programs.  Title  I 
programs  are  currently  covered  in  the 
first  con  inuing  resolution  at  about 
their  fiscil  year  1983  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Fiscal  year  1983  level  fund- 
ing is  lik  fly  to  be  in  effect  until  well 
after  an  a  uthorization  bill  is  signed. 

Establishing  a  funding  floor  for  one 
program  it  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams re]  iresents  a  questionable  legis- 
lative prsctice.  Establishing  a  totally 
unlikely  f  Linding  floor  for  one  program 
at  the  exi  lense  of  other  programs  is  ir- 
responsib  e. 

During  the  reauthorization  process 
the  three  programs  authorized  under 
title  I  of  1  he  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  were  judged  to  be  worthy  of 
continual  on,  yet  the  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  al  nost  guarantees  the  termina- 
tion of  tl  e  other  two  programs.  If  all 
three  pro  n"ams  have  merit,  then  eax;h 
should  h  ive  an  equal  chance  for  a 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  in  pro- 
portion tc  the  size  of  the  program. 

Further  more,  does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  recommend  a 
fiscal  yeir  1984  appropriation  for 
VISTA  that  is  more  than  double  its 
fiscal  yesr  1983  appropriation?  One 
need  onlj  to  review  the  Labor,  HHS, 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  3913,  to  see 
that  5-pe:cent  increases  for  programs 
are  more  probable.  Also,  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  vould  view  the  VISTA  fund- 
ing floor  LS  a  challenge  to  the  author- 
ity and  r  jsponsibility  of  my  commit- 
tee. 

If  the  excessive  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  in  H.R.  2655  is  retained  and  if 
the  Appn  ipriations  Committee  fails  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  which 
will  insur ;  the  continuation  of  VISTA, 
as  well  as  the  service-learning  program 
and  the  ( itizen  participation  and  vol- 
unteer de  monstration  program,  an  ad- 
ministrative  crisis  will  be  created  for 
the  ACT  ON  Agency.  The  ACTION 
Agency  will  be  under  a  legal  mandate 
to  termin  ite  all  volunteer  initiatives  in 
title  I  ex(  ept  for  VISTA.  These  other 
volunteer  projects,  like  VISTA 
projects,  I  ire  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  ind  their  termination  would 
be  dif f icu  it  to  justify  in  human  terms. 

Finally,  the  administration  strongly 
opposes  tie  funding  floor  for  VISTA 
in  H.R.  2)55.  Its  retention  in  the  bill 
could  ser'e  as  the  principal  rationale 
for  a  Pr(sidential  veto.  Such  a  veto 
can  be  avoided  if  we  take  the  time  to 
amend  ths  bill  to  remedy  the  problem 
of  the  VISTA  funding  floor.  If  we  do 


not,  then  not  only  are  VISTA,  the 
service-learning  program,  and  the  citi- 
zen participation  and  volunteer  dem- 
onstration program  at  risk,  but  also 
the  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams in  title  II  of  H.R.  2655. 

A  solution  must  be  found  to  the  di- 
lemma posed  by  the  VISTA  funding 
floor.  I  believe  an  amendment  for 
which  there  is  broad  support  can  be 
drafted.  In  the  process  the  viability  of 
Federal  volunteer  programs  can  be  re- 
inforced and  the  credibility  of  the 
intent  of  legislative  language  restored. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 

RADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
many  of  the  needs  of  our  communities 
can  be  most  properly  met  through  the 
efforts  of  individuals  who  give  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  help  others.  While 
Government  clearly  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  insuring  the  well-being 
and  fair  treatment  of  all  its  citizens, 
there  exist  many  opportunities  for 
community  service  which  can  best  be 
addressed  through  a  partnership  with 
the  private  sector. 

The  ACTION  Agency  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  coordination  with  pri- 
vate efforts— through  ACTION,  more 
than  1,450  volunteers  in  service  to 
America  (VISTA)  will  provide  invalu- 
able human  resources  toward  pressing 
national  needs  in  1983.  The  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs— Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteers,  Senior  Com- 
panions, and  Foster  Grandpartents— 
will  support  close  to  375,000  volunteers 
this  year  giving  older  Americans  an 
outlet  for  their  skills  and  energies. 

H.R.  2655  would  reauthorize  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  for  3  years,  strength- 
ening existing  programs  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  to  forge  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Also,  the  VISTA  program  would  be  di- 
rected toward  addressing  the  short 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  homeless, 
the  jobless,  the  hungry,  the  illiterate, 
and  unemployed  youth. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  these 
modifications  to  the  VISTA  program. 
As  the  only  full-time,  stipended  do- 
mestic Federal  volunteer  program  that 
assists  low  income  Americans  in  in- 
creasing their  capacity  for  self-reli- 
ance, VISTA  provides  a  unique  alter- 
native to  welfare  programs  in  our 
fight  against  poverty.  These  volun- 
teers commit  themselves  to  work  and 
live  for  1  year  in  the  low-income  com- 
munity which  they  serve.  Working  in 
coordination  with  local  organizations, 
they  assist  in  projects  developed  by 
the  communities  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
component  of  VISTA  involves  the 
catalytic  effect  of  the  volunteer  in  at- 
tracting and  mobilizing  resources  for 


the  community.  Not  only  does  the  vol- 
unteer work  to  bring  different  private 
and  public  entities  together  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  community,  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  volunteer's  1-year  term, 
he  or  she  leaves  intact  a  system  which 
is  self-sufficient,  and  nondependent  on 
Government  funding. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  that 
H.R.  2655  would  reaffirm  the  mandate 
of  the  VISTA  program  to  "strengthen 
and  supplement  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  poverty-related  human, 
social,  and  environmental  problems. " 
A  recent  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  showed  many  in- 
stances of  VISTA  volunteers  being  as- 
signed to  activities  which  had  ques- 
tionable applications  to  combating 
poverty,  such  as  typing,  stuffing  enve- 
lopes, et  cetera,  and  Tom  Pauken,  di- 
rector of  ACTION,  stated  that  only  58 
percent  of  young  volunteers  are  in- 
volved in  poverty  related  work.  The 
act,  as  it  has  remained  unchanged 
since  its  inception  in  1973,  clearly 
states  that  all  projects  and  volunteer 
activities  must  be  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  the  solu- 
tion of  poverty-related  problems.  I 
trust  that  the  reaffirmation  of  this 
fact  in  H.R.  2655  will  influence  the  se- 
lection of  activities  of  VISTA  person- 
nel in  the  future. 

H.R.  2655  also  reauthorizes  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  programs, 
which  use  the  talents  of  older  partici- 
pants to  benefit  communities.  The 
Foster  Grandparents  helps  children 
with  physical,  mental,  emotional,  or 
social  disabilities.  The  Senior  Compan- 
ions program  assists  chronically  home- 
bound  elderly  people,  thereby  avoiding 
their  institutionalization.  Both  of 
these  programs  are  open  to  low 
income  individuals  age  60  or  more. 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram provides  support  for  projects  su- 
pervised by  nonprofit  sponsors,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  community  needs. 
Currently,  359.000  RSVP  volunteers 
are  serving  in  730  projects  around  the 
country,  bringing  the  efforts  of 
healthy  and  active  senior  citizens  to 
bear  on  real  problems  in  our  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee 
and  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  reauthorization  proceedings  for 
these  meritorious  programs.  I  can 
assure  you  that  H.R.  2655  provides  for 
reasonable,  rational  approaches  in  im- 
proving programs  which  have  been 
successful  throughout  their  20  year 
history,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  its  passage. 

D  1410 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2655  if  it 
can  be  suitably  amended. 

The  legislation  before  us  reauthor- 
izes ACTION  Agency's  domestic  volun- 
teer programs  for  3  years.  These  pro- 
grams Include  RSVP,  Foster  Grand- 
parents. Senior  Companions,  VISTA. 
Service  Learning,  and  various  demon- 
stration and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. Each  year  these  programs 
serve  as  a  catalyst  in  local  communi- 
ties across  the  country  to  mobilize  vol- 
unteers who  engage  in  activities  which 
make  our  Nation  a  significantly  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

HR.  2655  is  a  generally  good  piece 
of  legislation.  Its  only  real  flaws  are 
the  setting  of  an  excessively  high 
VISTA  funding  floor  and  the  require- 
ment that  other  programs  not  be 
funded  unless  these  levels  are 
achieved.  Setting  aside  these  prob- 
lems—which I  hope  we  can  correct  by 
the  Bartlett  amendment— the  bill 
merits  bipartisan  support. 

In  the  reauthorization  of  title  I  of 
the  act  several  improvements  are 
made  to  the  VISTA  program  and  to 
ACTION'S  administrative  procedures. 
First,  the  categories  of  programs 
which  VISTA  volunteers  may  be  as- 
signed to  is  expanded  to  include 
projects  addressing  the  problems  of 
the  homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry, 
low-income  youth,  illiterate  and  func- 
tionally illiterate  individuals,  the 
homebound  elderly  and  elderly  per- 
sons seeking  to  return  to  their  homes 
from  institutionalized  settings.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  placement  of  volunteers 
in  providing  services  to  these  groups 
represents  an  effective  and  worthwhile 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  require 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  VISTA  vol- 
unteers be  55  years  of  age  or  older. 
This  change  is  intended  to  insure  that 
the  VISTA  program  is  open  to  persons 
from  all  age  categories. 

Third,  the  Director  of  ACTION  is  re- 
quired to  provide  each  low-income 
VISTA  volunteer  with  an  individual 
plen  for  career  development  whenever 
feasible.  This  new  requirement  will 
help  both  to  attract  low-income  per- 
sons into  the  VISTA  program  and  will 
help  them  make  the  most  of  their 
service  in  the  program. 

A  fourth  important  change  in  H.K. 
2655  is  granting  of  expanded  authority 
to  the  Director  of  ACTION  to  provide 
services  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed veterans.  As  we  all  know,  many 
Vietnam  veterans  continue  to  have  dif 
ficulty  in  finding  work  fully  utilizing 
their  skills  and  capabilities.  It  is  hoped 
that  ACTION  can  make  a  small  contri- 
bution toward  assisting  these  veterans 
in  their  search  for  satisfactory  work. 

In  connection  with  these  provisions  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 


Murphy),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  and 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett),  the  ranking  Republi- 
can Member.  These  two  Members  have 
worked  together  in  producing  a  gener- 
ally good  bill. 

H.R.  2655  also  reauthorizes  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs, 
including  RSVP.  Foster  Grandparents, 
and  Senior  Companions  program.  This 
year  over  360.000  volunteers  aged  60 
and  over  will  serve  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  locally  sponsored  and  ad- 
ministered and  involve  a  very  wide 
range  of  activities.  H.R.  2655  makes 
several  small  but  important  amend- 
ments to  these  programs.  One  such 
amendment  is  to  raise  the  hourly  wage 
paid  to  foster  grandparents  and  senior 
companions  from  $2  per  hour  to  $2.20. 
This  adjustment  will  help  many  senior 
citizens  make  ends  meet. 

A  second  change  is  to  expand  the 
Senior    Companions    program    to    in- 
clude projects  serving  the  homebound 
elderly.  Under  this  new  activity,  volun- 
teers will  work  with  health  care  pro- 
fessionals   in    making    initial    assess- 
ments of  the  needs  of  older  persons 
who   might   need   home   health   care 
services  and  in  providing  services.  The 
bill  also  calls  for  an  evaluation  of  this 
new  activity  to  be  performed  so  as  to 
determine  its  effectiveness.  I  believe 
this  amendment  could  represent  the 
most  important  change  made  in  H.R. 
2655.  In  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  recognize  the  work  of 
the   gentleman   from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 
Petri),  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Subcommittee   on   Human   Resources 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Andrews,  in  developing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  ad- 
dress the  few  problems  surrounding 
this  bill  on  Wednesday  so  that  I  can 
support  this  legislation  supporting  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  commend  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  on  this  important  legislation.  I 
certainly  want  to  add  my  vote  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  urging  passage  of 
H.R.  2655.  the  reauthorization  of  the 
domestic  volunteer  programs  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  In  my  view,  these 
small  but  mighty  programs  are  nation- 
al treasures  that  have  over  and  over 
again  proven  themselves  to  be  worthy 
of  our  continued  support. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation  today, 
the  words  of  my  colleague,  a  great 
statesman  and  a  friend.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  come  to  mind. 
Humphrey  so  ably  pointed  out.  with 
that  now-famous  evaluation  of  the  test 
of  government,  that — 


The  moral  test  of  government  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadow  of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
handicapped. 

The  programs  we  are  considering 
today  undoubtedly  meet  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's challenge,  perhaps  because 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  initially 
was  intimately  involved  in  their  cre- 
ation and  evolution,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
who  still  work  in  this  particular  body. 
And  I  am  very  proud  of  the  chairman 
of  this  particular  committee,  as  I  am 
of  the  late  great  U.S.  Senator  from  my 
State. 

VISTA  is  just  one  example  that  we 
should  focus  upon  in  evaluating  these 
particular  programs.  We  as  a  nation 
are  richer  because  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram and  the  remarkable  work  of  over 
75,000  Americans  who  have  served  as 
VISTA  volunteers. 

The  VISTA  program  has  left  a  long- 
lasting  legacy  throughout  the  Nation. 
VISTA'S  work  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  Minnesota  especially  deserves 
recognition  and  praise.  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  been  involved  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  working  in 
programs  affecting  the  Minnesota 
Senior  Federation  and  working  with 
the  handicapped  in  developing  and  de- 
vising apartment  units  in  my  particu- 
lar district.  They  set  up  the  first  shel- 
ter for  battered  women  in  the  country. 
That  was  started  in  Mirmesota.  inci- 
dentally. On  the  west  side  of  St.  Paul 
they  are  involved  in  a  neighborhood 
health  center  for  patients,  incidentally 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  Years  ago. 
VISTA  mobilized  the  financial  re- 
sources to  create  an  Indian  center  in 
International  Falls.  Minn. 

VISTA  volunteers  in  Minnesota  es- 
tablished the  first  legal  rights  for  the 
deaf  program  in  the  State.  VISTA 
spearheaded  the  expansion  of  the 
friends  of  prisoners  volunteer  program 
in  Minneapolis.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  list  goes  on  and  on  with  regard  to 
their  particular  work. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  program  is  stiU 
very  much  alive,  and  Americans, 
yound  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are  still 
willing  and  eager  to  dedicate  a  year  of 
their  lives  to  helping  the  poor  become 
more  self-sufficient.  There  is  a  vast 
reservoir  of  good  will  and  deep  feeling 
among  the  American  people,  and  from 
that  reservoir  flows  voluntarism  and 
the  self-help  movement  that  gives 
people  a  chance  and  a  hope.  VISTA, 
like  no  other  program,  taps  that  reser- 
voir. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  is 
modest  in  consideration  of  the  expand- 
ed scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  under 
this  legislation.  It  is  important  that 
the  House  and  indeed  this  Congress 
pay  more  than  lipservice  to  the  VISTA 
program. 
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1  lome  State  of  New  Mexico, 
people  have  served  in  the 
program.   It  is  impossible  to 
anywhere  in  the  State  and  not 
fr  lits  of  VISTA'S  labor.  Head- 
buil<  lings.  Native  American  com- 
c<  nters,  parks  for  the  handi- 
EUid      major      development 
spch  as  Martineztown  in  Al- 
— all     are     there     because 
^als  there. 
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gram which  has  served  the  truly  needy 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Nation  so  well. 
The  VISTA  program  sets  the  stand- 
au"d  by  which  we  judge  the  concept 
and  reality  of  national  community 
service  programs.  I  believe  the  VISTA 
program  has  proven  its  worth  and  that 
it  deserves  our  support.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  VISTA  by  voting  for 
H.R.  2655.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2655,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  ACTION  Agency.  In 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  (RSVP)  has 
affected  the  community  in  a  maimer 
that  is  pertinent  in  evaluating  the 
worth  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

There  are  over  600  volunteers,  aged 
60  and  over,  who  participate  in  the 
Warren  County  program  and  provide 
60,000  hours  of  service  annually  at  a 
cost  of  slightly  over  $1  per  hour.  The 
service  these  volunteers  provide  to  the 
county  government,  the  homebound. 
and  the  community  is  invaluable.  Not 
to  be  minimized  is  the  value  of  self- 
esteem  to  the  participating  senior  citi- 
zen who  now  have  an  outlet  for  their 
creativity  and  experience  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  With  the  small  reim- 
bursement the  participants  earn  an 
added  degree  of  independence  and  a 
token  of  appreciation  which  is  a  neces- 
sity for  dignity  which  handouts  can 
never  provide. 

In  Warren  County  the  enthusiasm 
and  contribution  generated  by  the 
RSVP  program  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  local  groups  who  have  aug- 
mented their  Federal  funds.  Several 
grants  enabled  the  Council  on  Aging 
to  purchase  a  vehicle  to  facilitate  their 
fine  work  even  further. 

Warren  County  also  received  a  2- 
year  grant  to  participate  in  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  involve  youth  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  22.  Ten  months  into  the 
program  finds  residents  amazed  at  the 
unexpected  self-esteem  being  generat- 
ed in  the  youth  who  are  receiving  rec- 
ognition by  providing  useful  communi- 
ty service.  These  young  people  were 
not  recognized  by  traditional  school 
programs  but  now  their  success  is  com- 
bined with  the  elderly  in  a  wholly  sat- 
isfying and  mutually  productive  pro- 
gram. 

In  light  of  the  catalysis  Federal 
money  for  voluntarism  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  I 
would  encourage  continued  and  ex- 
panded support  of  these  fine  senior 
citizens  by  voting  for  H.R.  2655  as  an 
investment,  not  an  expense. 

This  sort  of  Federal  support  sparks 
the  American  ingenuity  at  its  best  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded.  I 
believe  this  is  what  the  President  envi- 
sioned when  he  said  we  should  count 
on  volunteer  programs.  The  Nation 
can  see  in  ACTION  Agency  how  well 
communities  can  rise  to  the  needs  of 


their  localities  through  the  example  of 
these  seniors  and  their  message  should 
not  be  lost.* 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2655,  and  particularly  title  II  of 
the  bill,  which  reauthorizes  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs  for  3 
additional  years. 

This  title  was  first  introduced  sepa- 
rately by  Chairman  Perkins  and 
myself  as  H.R.  1719  and  was  reported 
imanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair. 

We  hear  so  frequently  about  what 
we  owe  to  our  senior  citizens,  and 
what  their  needs  are,  and  what  we 
should  be  doing  for  them.  What  we  do 
not  hear  about  so  often  is  what  they 
are  doing  for  others.  The  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs  are  instances 
of  senior  citizens  contributing  to  make 
a  better  life  for  all  of  us— but  particu- 
larly vulnerable  children  and  other 
older  Americans  in  need.  They  include 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program,  the 
Senior  Companion  program,  and  the 
Retired  Senior  Volimteer  program, 
better  know  as  RSVP. 

The  provisions  in  title  II  pertaining 
to  these  senior  volunteer  programs 
should  be  noncontroversial.  With  an 
important  exception,  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  proposed  by  H.R.  2655 
would  simply  maintain  the  ability  of 
these  programs  to  function  at  their 
current  levels  of  service.  That  one  im- 
portant exception  involves  a  provision 
adopted  in  subcommittee  with  the 
leadership  of  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Tom  Petri,  to  expand  the  Senior 
Companion  program  in  order  to  in- 
crease and  improve  volunteer  services 
to  the  homebound  elderly. 

Additionally,  title  II  would  make  a 
few  "fine-tuning"  amendments.  The 
current  practice  of  maintaining  a  30- 
percent  ceiling  on  required  local  con- 
tributions for  RSVP  programs  would 
be  spelled  out  in  the  law.  Also,  with 
regard  to  local  match,  the  ACTION 
agency's  control  over  local  funds 
raised  in  excess  of  the  required 
amount  would  be  limited.  This  bill  will 
remove  the  existing  requirement  that 
the  same  Foster  Grandparent  contin- 
ue to  worK  with  a  mentally  retarded 
child  in  order  for  that  child  to  be 
served  after  age  21.  And,  finally,  the 
allowable  stipend  for  Foster  Grand- 
parents and  Senior  Companions  would 
be  raised  from  $2  per  hour  to  $2.20  per 
hour.  This  increase,  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  adequate  appropria- 
tions, would  in  small  part  provide  for 
inflation  during  the  past  5  years. 

None  of  these  changes  are  major, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Senior  Companion  pro- 
gram to  better  serve  the  homebound 
elderly.  During  written  and  spoken 
testimony,  the  committee  heard  about 
programs  that  were  doing  well,  and 
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doing  a  lot  of  good,  too.  We  would  like 
to  see  these  programs  continue  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 
I    urge    favorable    action    on    h.k. 

2655.* 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  additional  requests  for  tune, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time.  „^  .       ^     T 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 

rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2655)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  CERTAIN 
LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  330  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3324. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR  3324)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Close  Up  Foun- 
dation and  the  certain  law-related  edu- 
cation programs,  with  Mr.  Annunzio 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on 
H.R.  2655,  the  biU  just  under  consider- 
ation. ^  •,_ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PFRMISSION     FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT, 
ENERGY,     AND     NATURAL     RE- 
SOURCES   OF    COMMITTEE    ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO        SIT        ON        TOMORROW 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr    SYNAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment.  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
for   amendment   under   the   5-minute 
rule  on  Tuesday.  October  18.  1983. 

The  minority  has  been  advised  of 
this  request,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  simply 
wish  to  state  that  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1420 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with.  

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. .  . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  3324.  This  bill  authorizes  funds 
for  three  successful  education  pro- 
grams: The  EUender  fellowship  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Close  Up  Foun- 
dation, the  Law  School  Clinical  Expe- 
rience program,  and  the  Law-Related 
Education  program. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  $1.5  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984. 
and  1985  for  the  EUender  fellowships. 
For  10  years,  this  program  has  enabled 
low-income  secondary  school  students 
and  their  teachers  to  participate  m 
the  Close  Up  Foundation's  program 
promoting  understanding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  program 
now  serves  approximately  16,000  stu- 
dents annually  in  2.150  schools  around 
the  country.  The  Federal  EUender 
funds  have  generated  private  support 
in  the  ratio  of  nine  private  doUars  to 

one  Federal.  ^    „  ^      ,  f.,„j 

Prom  1979  to  1982,  the  Federal  fund- 
ing for  this  program  was  frozen  at  $1 
miUion    per    year.    H.R.    3324    wou  d 
enable  this  program  to  expand  into 
new   communities,   attract   additional 
matching,  and  keep  up  with  inflation. 
Second,  H.R.  3324  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  law  school  clmical 
experience  program  from  $1  million  to 
$2  miUion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  This  program  makes 
grants    avaUable    to    accredited    law 
schools  to  establish  or  expand  clmical 
training  programs  in  the  practice  of 
law  for  law  students. 


Third,   the  legislation  amends  the 
education  block  grant  created  by  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  to  upgrade  the 
status    of    the   law-related   education 
program    by    setting    aside    $500,000 
within   the   Secretary's   discretionary 
fund  for  this  purpose.  The  law-related 
education  program  provides  grants  to 
educational  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  for  programs  to  equip 
nonlawyers  with  knowledge  and  skUls 
about  the  law,  the  legal  process,  and 
the  legal  system.  This  reservation  of 
$500,000  wiU  insure  that  this  program 
is  continued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  a  costly  bill.  As  regards 
the  EUender  feUowships,  the  authori- 
zation in  this  biU  merely  reflects  the 
advance  appropriation  of  $1.5  million 
that  was  already  made  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropria- 
tions bill. 

As  regards  the  law-related  education 
program,  the  biU  wUl  not  change  the 
cost  of  the  chapter  2  block  grant,  but 
wUl  only  change  the  guaranteed  fund- 
ing of  progams  within  that  chapter.  In 
fact,  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $1  million 
was  reserved  for  law-related  education, 
so  reserving  at  least  $500,000  for  this 
program  merely  continues  its  status  as 
a  national  priority  activity  within  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund,  but  at 
a  lesser  amount. 

As  regards  the  law  school  clinical  ex- 
perience program,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  noted  in  its  cost  es- 
timate on  the  biU  that  while  the  $2 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984 
is  a  $1  million  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent authorization,  set  by  Gramm- 
Latta  II.  the  $2  million  authorized  for 
fisfcal  year  1985  is  actually  much  less 
than  the  $10  miUion  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1985  in  current  law.  This  is 
because  Gramm-Latta  did  not  affect 
fiscal  1985.  Thus,  we  are  actually  re- 
storing only  part  of  the  authorization 
level  that  was  cut  in  1981  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  3324  to  extend 
three  programs  which  are  not  costly 
but  which  are  very  important. 


D  1430 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ...      . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
H.R.  3324.  which  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  the  Close 
Up  Foundation  and  for  certain  law-re- 
lated education  programs.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  short  biU.  with  only 
three  purposes,  none  of  which  I  en- 
dorse. ,  , 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  grants 
to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  to  provide 
EUender  fellowships  for  students  to 
learn  more  about  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  another  case  of  the  cart 
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before  th^  horse,  the  Close  Up  pro- 
gram is  currently  authorized  at  $1  mil- 
lion per  y((ar  through  fiscal  year  1984. 
Nevertheless,  the  fiscal  year  1983  ap- 
propriations continuing  resolution  in- 
cluded $3  Jmillion  for  the  program,  of 
which  $1.1  million  was  a  current  year 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$1.5  million  was  a  forward  funded  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  would  con- 
form the  authorization  ceiling  with 
the  appropriated  level  and  forward 
fund  the  program  at  the  higher  level 
for  an  add  tional  year. 

I  have  Slid  before,  and  I  say  again, 
that  I  believe  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion is  doing  a  good  job.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1972,  it  has  been  known  as 
an  effective  program  and  has  received 
wide  bipartisan  support  by  using  Fed- 
eral funds  as  "seed"  money.  The  pro- 
gram is  nc  w  operating  in  48  States,  as 
well  as  ot  ler  areas  outside  the  coun- 
try. In  19  12,  every  Federal  dollar  in- 
vested in  t  tie  Ellender  fellowships  was 
matched  b  >  $9  from  private  sources. 

Given  ts  excellent  fundraising 
record  anc  its  expansion  into  almost 
every  Stat  >,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  assisting  the  Close 
Up  Pound  ition  to  get  established.  In 
my  view,  tl  le  time  has  come  to  free  the 
program  f  i  om  reliance  on  Federal  as- 
sistance. I  think  Close  Up  is  ready  to 
stand  on  i  s  own  instead  of  becoming 
even  more  dependent  upon  Federal 
aid. 

The  second  purpose  of  H.R.  3324  is 
to  place  th ;  law-related  education  pro- 
gram, nov  in  the  education  block 
grant  und(  r  chapter  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Cons(  lidation  and  Improvement 
Act,  in  th ;  Secretary  of  Education's 
discretionary  fund.  There,  its  funding 
would  be  protected  at  a  level  of  at 
least  $500,(  00  per  year. 

I,  and  miny  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues or  the  committee,  are  con- 
cerned as  \  le  see  pressures  building  to 
recategoriz;  many  of  the  28  programs 
which  wen  consolidated  in  the  educa- 
tion block  grant  in  1981.  Without 
question,  t  lis  practice  undermines  the 
integrity  of  the  block  grant.  As  the 
Education  [Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  1  low  reads,  law-related  edu- 
cation is  a:  1  authorized  activity  under 
the  State  b  lock  grant.  The  block  grant 
concept  was  based  on  the  notion  that 
most  choices  regarding  the  education 
of  our  ch  Idren  should  rest  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  officials, 
school  adr  linistrators,  teachers,  and 
parents.  If  we  continue  to  pull  pro- 
grams out  3f  the  block  grant,  we  will 
be  replacir  g  the  promised  flexibility 
with  reassertion  of  strong  Federal  di- 
rection tha :  inevitably  follows  Federal 
funds  awarded  through  categorical 
programs. 

Moreover  putting  the  law-related 
education  i»rogram  in  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Fund  places  increased 
restrictions  on  the  Secretary's  discre- 


tionary authority.  In  effect,  we  change 
the  nature  of  that  funding  source  into 
a  safe  haven  for  small  categorical 
grant  programs  instead  of  maintaining 
it  as  a  source  of  flexibility  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  use  in  deter- 
mining which  of  various  programs  of 
national  priority  to  fund.  If  we  are 
going  to  place  everyone's  pet  program 
in  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund, 
we  ought  to  at  least  rename  the  fund 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dis- 
cretion involved. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  proposes  to 
remove  the  law-related  education  pro- 
gram from  the  block  grant. 

The  third  purpose  of  H.R.  3324  is  au- 
thorization of  $2  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Law  School  Clinical  Experience  pro- 
gram under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
These  are  legal  education  demonstra- 
tion programs  at  accredited  law 
schools  to  provide  actual  experience  in 
the  practice  of  law.  A  $1  million  au- 
thorization ceiling  was  placed  in  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1984  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
authorizes  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  $610,000  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

I*rograms  have  been  supported  at 
most  of  the  Nation's  accredited  law 
schools.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  concept  of  clinical  legal  education 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated.  In 
view  of  that,  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams should  be  continued  through 
the  law  school's  own  funds  where  the 
programs  are  considered  valuable  to 
the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  administration  has 
not  requested  continued  funding  for 
either  this  program  or  the  Close  Up 
Foundation.  Yet  what  we  are  asked  to 
do  in  approving  this  legislation  is  not 
only  continue  to  authorize  funding  for 
these  programs,  but  increase  the  au- 
thorizations as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

I  object  to  this  legislation  for  the 
same  reason  I  objected  to  the  original 
bill  which  had  both  the  workshop  and 
Close  Up  Foundation,  because  it  is  a 
mixed  bag.  There  are  several  unrelat- 
ed programs  involved  here,  and  any 
one  of  the  three  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  objectionable  in  any  respect. 
Some  amendments  could  make  the  bill 
acceptable.  However,  I  do  not  believe 


that  the  present  conglomeration  is  ef- 
fective. No.  1,  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion, which  does  a  lot  of  good  and 
which  I  support  in  general,  has  had 
10-percent  Federal  funding  and  90-per- 
cent private  funding.  The  50-percent 
increase  requested  by  this  bill  would 
change  that  ratio  to  approximately  15- 
percent  Federal  funding,  plus  the  fact 
it  would  pay  1983  and  1984,  in  other 
words,  pay  for  2  years  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  having  trouble  raising 
the  funds.  We  need  to  work  harder 
raising  the  fimds  for  this  worthwhile 
program  and  the  dipping  into  our  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
the  deficiencies  of  last  year  is  wrong. 

The  second,  the  law-related  educa- 
tion, is  part  of  the  .block  grant 
through  the  Education  Consolidation 
Act  of  1981  and  to  put  $500,000  in  here 
is  actually  double  funding.  It  is  al- 
ready funded  in  the  block  grant,  and 
you  are  adding  another  $500,000 
through  this  program. 

As  far  as  the  law  school  experience 
program,  this  is  a  program  which  has 
served  its  purpose  and  is  not  necessary 
at  this  particular  time,  and  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  the  $2  million  level  is 
at  least  twice  as  high  as  it  should  be. 

For  those  and  other  reasons,  I  object 
to  the  legislation  and  hope  that  we 
can  make  suitable  amendments  to  this 
and  stop  the  process  of  tagging  several 
unrelated  programs  into  the  same  bill 
so  we  could  look  at  each  particular 
item  on  its  own  merits.  This  particular 
committee  has  done  that  several  times 
now,  and  I  object  to  that,  we  would 
have  better  legislation  if  we  look  at 
each  one  on  its  own  merits,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3324  specifically  as  it  pertains  to 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program,  better  known  as 
the  Close  Up  program.  This  bill  would 
reauthorize  the  Close  Up  program 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  For  this 
reason  alone,  it  deserves  our  support. 

D  1440 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  Chairman  Perkins, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
Close  Up  program  is  very  important 
and  the  chairman  has  always  been  in- 
strumental in  sustaining  its  life 
throughout  the  last  few  years. 

The  authrization  for  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program  of  $1.5  million 
would  correspond  to  the  1983  continu- 
ing resolution  approved  by  Congress 
last  year.  It  was  in  that  resolution  that 
Congress  originally  provided  a  level  of 
funding  for  Close  Up  at  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion  figure   and   also   forward-funded 
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this  vital  education  program  for  the 
first  time. 

The  1984  continuing  resolution  and 
the  House  Labor.  Health,  and  Educa- 
tion bill  only  fund  Close  Up  at  the  $1 
million  level.  However,  the  Senate 
1984  appropriation  bill  contains  $1.5 
million  and  Chairman  Natcher  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE),  always  strong  supporters 
of  Close  Up,  have  given  their  assur- 
ances that  they  would  move  up  to  the 
$1.5  million  level  as  soon  as  an  author- 
ization is  approved. 

Very  quickly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  arguments  and 
address  them  particularly  to  my  col- 
leagues on  my  own  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  small  authorization  provided  by 
this  bill  for  Close  Up  would  allow  it 
for  the  first  time  to  reach  its  mandate 
of  serving  22,000  to  24,000  students  per 
year  from  all  50  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can territories. 

My  Republican  colleagues  should 
note  that  the  lack  of  an  administra- 
tion request  for  funding  Close  Up  is 
really  no  excuse  for  voting  against  this 
bill,  for  administrations  going  back  to 
the  Carter  years  have  failed  to  request 
funds  for  this  worthwhile  program; 
yet,  many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  continued  to  speak  to 
hundreds  of  Close  Up  students  every 
year  as  the  program  has  progressed. 
We  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  our  students 
if  we  are  going  to  get  them  involved  in 
the  political  system. 

Finally,  the  returns  for  the  Federal 
dollar  invested  in  Close  Up  has  been 
phenomenal.  By  bringing  the  total 
Federal  support  to  $1.5  million,  we 
have  only  increased  funding  for  Close 
Up  by  $1  million  since  the  program 
began  10  years  ago.  For  this  invest- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  serve  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  attract  eight 
private  dollars  for  every  $1  in  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  my  colleagues  on  other  as- 
pects of  this  bill  but  I  would  urge 
them  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  purge 
those  portions  they  find  objectionable 
but  to  vote  affirmatively  for  H.R.  3324 
and  support  the  Close  Up  program. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  wholeheart- 
ed support  for  H.R.  2655,  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1982.  This  legislation  would  extend, 
for  3  years,  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant programs  which  provide  for  and 
promote  volunteerism  for  all  ages  and 
in  countless  areas  of  the  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  deserves  our 
strong  support  for  it  is  the  sole  Feder- 
al vehicle  which  allows  senior  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  and 
make  meaningful  contributions  to 
their  neighborhoods  and  communities. 


The  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams, better  known  as  the  Foster 
Grandparents,  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer (RSVP)  and  Senior  Companion 
programs,  in  1983,  provided  361,840 
seniors  with  volunteer  opportunities  in 
1,030  projects  nationwise.  Adrninis- 
tered  by  the  ACTION  agency,  these 
programs  provide  unique  opportuni- 
ties to  seniors  in  the  following  ways: 

Foster  Grandparents  volunteer  to 
work  with  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children  through  non- 
profit agencies  in  schools,  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, and  day  care  centers.  They  pro- 
vide companionship  but  more  impor- 
tantly, offer  these  children  a  special 
opportunity  to  share  the  love  of  a 
grandparent  which  results  in  benefits 
to  the  children  as  well  as  the  volun- 
teer grandparent; 

Senior  Companions  work  with  the 
institutionalized  and  home-bound  el- 
derly in  a  variety  of  ways  which  assist 
them  in  maintaining  a  moderate 
degree  of  independence  and  avoid 
costly  and  undesirable  institutionaliza- 
tion; 

Retired  Senior  Volunteers  serve 
part-time  in  their  communities  in 
projects  supervised  by  nonprofit  spon- 
sors and  community  action  agencies  in 
areas  such  as  energy  conservation, 
health,  nutrition,  youth  services,  hous- 
ing, and  education. 

The  levels  of  funding  provided  in 
this  bill  are  modest  and  will  allow  con- 
tinuation of  current  service  levels  in 
all  these  programs,  as  well  as  provides 
for  an  important  $12  million  increase 
in  authorization  for  the  Senior  Com- 
panion program.  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
the  bill  provides  $58.8  million  for 
Foster  Grandparents,  $31.4  million  for 
Senior  Companions  and  $31.9  million 
for  RSVP's.  In  addition,  it  also— 

Increases  the  hourly  stipend  for  vol- 
unteers with  Foster  Grandparents  and 
Senior  Companions  from  $2  to  $2.20; 

Increases  the  range  of  services 
which  Senior  Companions  can  provide 
to  the  home-bound  elderly  and 

Limits  the  local  contribution  that 
may  be  required  for  a  Senior  Volun- 
teer Project  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  instead  of  the  50  percent  in  cur- 
rent law. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  reau- 
thorizes VISTA— Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America— which  is  the  central  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  program  that  assists 
low-income  individuals  in  becoming 
self-sufficient  through  meaningful, 
full-time  volunteer  projects  in  their 
local  communities.  The  bill  provides 
$25  million  for  VISTA  in  fiscal  year 
1984  which  is  twice  the  fiscal  year 
1983  funding  level  of  $11.8  million  but 
is  25  percent  above  the  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  level  of  $34  million.  This  in- 
crease in  authorization  will  allow 
these  programs  to,  at  least  in  part,  re- 
store a  number  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams   which    were    eliminated    as    a 


result  of  the  budget  cuts  of  the  past  3 
years. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  special  role 
that  senior  citizens  can  play  in  local 
projects.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I 
am  the  author  of  the  provision  in  this 
legislation  that  requires  at  least  20 
percent  of  VISTA  projects  to  be  tar- 
geted to  those  over  55  years  of  age. 
This  provision  increases  the  current 
participation  rate  of  seniors  in  this 
program  from  about  12  percent  of  all 
volunteers  and  reinforces  their  oppor- 
tunities in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  all  VISTA'S,  this  bill  tightens 
programs  accountability  and  also  in- 
creases and  improves  coordination 
with  other  non-Federal  and  private 
volunteer  efforts  at  the  community 
level  to  maximize  all  resources  and  le- 
verage additional  support  from  outside 
sources. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  leg- 
islation includes  language  which  will 
protect  grantees  under  either  VISTA 
or  the  OAV  programs  from  capricious 
and  ill-conceived  attempts  to  defund 
projects  without  due  process  or  good 
cause.  I  regret  that  this  language  was 
necessitated  by  the  insistence  by  the 
ACTION  agency  to  defund  the  10- 
year-old  Foster  Grandparent  program 
in  New  York  which  had  a  proven  track 
record  of  success.  Despite  bipartisan 
pleas  not  only  from  the  New  York  del- 
egation but  also  Foster  Grandparent 
project  directors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  agency  insisted  on  decen- 
tralizing the  program  and  as  a  result, 
the  existing  program  is  but  a  shadow 
of  its  predecessor.  In  addition,  volun- 
teers are  not  provided  the  range  of 
supplemental  services  such  as  meals 
and  health  services  that  were  provided 
to  them  under  the  old  plan. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  that 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  agency  to 
withdraw  funding  from  a  volunteer 
project,  that  it  must  give  the  project  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  in  a  location 
which  is  convenient  to  the  sponsors, 
with  ample  opportunity  for  public 
comment.  The  hearing  shall  be  staffed 
by  those  who  can  render  a  fair  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  situation 
and  thus,  preclude  attempts,  such  as 
those  in  the  past,  which  arbitrarily 
eliminate  programs  with  proven  track 
records  of  success.  I  also  wish  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  committee 
intends  to  monitor  the  activity  of 
ACTION  in  this  area  in  order  to 
assure  that  instances  such  as  the  New 
York  case  are  not  replicated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
voting  for  these  bills  which  will  not 
only  reinforce  our  continued  support 
for  voluntarism  but  will  also  increase 
volunteer  opportunities  to  older  Amer- 
icans in  a  variety  of  community-based 
settings.  There  remains  a  wealth  of 
untapped  resources  in  our  seniors  who 
can,  through  volunteer  programs  such 
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as  those  supported  by  ACTION,  can 
make  mei  iningf  ul  contribution  to  their 
local  communities  while  being  re- 
tained as  critical  national  resources  in 
their  ov-r  right.* 

Mr.  EFLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  i  urther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  ba  :k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  P:aiKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  !  urther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  fhat  the  Committee  do  now 


nse. 
The  mdtion 


Accord  ngly 


lO, 

ths 


was  agreed  to. 

the    Committee    rose; 

^peaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 

llavlng  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 

Chairman  of  the  Commit- 

Whole  House  on  the  State 

UAion.  reported  that  that  Com- 

1  laving    had   under   consider- 

bill  (H.R.  3324)  to  authorize 

appropriitions  for  grants  to  the  Close 

Foun  lation  and  for  certain  law-re- 

edupation  programs,  had  come  to 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
EMBARGO  BY  OPEC 


Sl'EAKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

ft-om  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 

for  5  minutes. 

NGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

10th   anniversary   of   the 

of  the  first  oil  embar- 

Organization  of  Oil  Export- 

(OPEC),  and  it  is  an  an- 

which  should  not  pass  unno- 

that  time,  the  entire  world 

has     changed     radically— 

the  worse.  Moreover,  we 

two  additional  oil  shocks 

time,    in    1978    when    the 

Iran  fell  and  in  1979,  at  the 

of  the  ongoing  Iran- 

The  situation,  I  must  say.  is 

r^ioment  extremely  dangerous. 

shipment  of  French  military 

to  Iraq  and  the  Iranians' 

t^at,    in    response,    they    will 

close  off  shipping  from  the 

rulf. 

to  depend  on  imported 
we  remain   vulnerable   to   a 
or  a  supply  disruption  at 
Unfortunately,   despite   the 
of  the  situation,  the  ad- 
ion    insists    upon    a    "free 


market"  religion,  even  though  a  major 
oil  crisis  could  bring  the  American 
economy  to  its  knees  and  cause  equal- 
ly serious  hardships  to  our  allies.  De- 
spite our  best  efforts  during  the  last 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  enable 
this  country  to  deal  with  an  energy 
crisis,  the  President  chose  to  veto  the 
bill.  Indeed,  the  administration's  head- 
in-the-sand  approach  to  energy  could 
also  be  called  "malign  neglect." 

Recently,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
published  an  editorial  on  energy 
supply  which  describes  the  situation 
extremely  well,  and  warns  us  of  the  in- 
evitability of  more  energy  crises  to 
come.  Dr.  J.  S.  Kaufman,  of  Garden 
City,  Mich.,  took  the  time  to  send  me 
the  editorial,  entitled  'Energy:  Anxie- 
ty Is  Still  Our  Only  Alternative  to  De- 
pendence on  Foreign  Oil."  I  would  like 
at  this  point  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  12, 
1983] 

Energy:  Anxiety  Is  Still  Our  Only 
Alternative  to  Dependence  on  Foreign  Oil 

The  world  is  celebrating  its  first  10  years 
In  the  Age  of  Energy  Anxiety— a  period  of 
wildly  climbing  oil  prices.  It  has  been  a 
decade  of  inflation,  recession  and  massive 
shifts  of  wealth. 

For  the  United  States,  it  has  meant  radi- 
cal changes  in  lifestyle.  Industry  has  cuts  its 
oil  use.  Private  homes  are  more  tightly  insu- 
lated. Energy  efficiency  has  l)ecome  a  stand- 
ard criterion  in  judging  the  value  of  a  new 
car  to  appliance. 

What  hasn't  changed  since  the  first  great 
oil  shock  of  1973  is  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  avoid  unpleasant  surprises. 
The  West  had  barely  learned  to  live  with 
higher  energy  costs  when,  in  1979,  the  Shah 
of  Iran  fell  and  crude  oil  prices  doubled 
once  again.  The  oil  glut  precipitated  by  in- 
dustrial depression  promised  to  push  down 
prices  by  early  this  year,  but  the  reluctance 
of  non-OPEC  nations  and  their  creditors  to 
undercut  OPEC  significantly  has  caused  oil 
prices  to  move  up  again. 

New  dangers  lie  ahead.  The  Iran-Iraq  war 
has  reached  a  stage  at  which  oil  production 
and  transpwrt  could  be  shut  down.  A  politi- 
cal upset  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  Mexico  could 
also  disrupt  oil  supplies. 

What  is  the  federal  government  doing  to 
forestall  such  emergencies?  Not  much.  The 
Reagan  administration  views  foreign  oil  de- 
pendence as  an  economic,  not  a  security, 
problem  to  t)e  solved  through  less  govern- 
ment involvement.  To  the  extent  that  short- 
ages are  caused  by  economic  factors  subject 
to  American  influence,  that  approach  seems 
to  have  worked.  To  the  extent  that  they  are 
due  to  political  factors  in  other  countries,  it 
is  inadequate. 

Oil  remains  a  finite  resource,  and  most 
known  reserves  are  in  OPEC  hands.  This 
commits  us  to  involvement  in  the  unstable 
Middle  East.  It  pushes  European  allies  to 
favor  their  Arab  suppliers  over  Israel.  A 
strategic  oil  reserve  is  fine,  but  alternatives 
to  oil  must  be  found.  Yet  this  administra- 
tion has  scrapped  many  of  the  emergency 
and  energy  research  programs  established 
by  its  predecessors.  If  this  past  decade  has 
had  anything  to  teach,  it  is  that  more 
energy  crises  lie  ahead  and  that  the  next 
crisis  will  find  this  nation  once  again  unpre- 
pared.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  through  October  19,  on 
accoimt  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HiLER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ANmTNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bryant,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stainces. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SisiSKY. 

Mr.  IiANTOS. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Rangel. 
Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  807.  An  act  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

S  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the  in- 
dependent Polish  trade  union  Solidarity,  on 
being  awarded  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  October  18,  1983.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  October  6.  1983: 

H.R.  3813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  act  of  1980. 
On  October  7.  1983: 

H.R.  1062.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County, 

Oreg.;  ^  ^^ 

H  R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorized  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Uberty  ship  John  W.  Brown; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office 
Building"; 

HR  3835.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  as 
the  "William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Build- 
ing":  and 

H.R.  4101.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  has  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1062.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County. 

Oreg.; 

H  R.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown. 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post  Office 

Building";  ^i,     tto 

HR.  3835.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as 
the  "WiUiam  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Build- 
ing"; and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  seven  reports  of  expend- 
itures or  obligations  in  excess  of  appropria- 
tion or  apportionment,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  teport  advising  that  during 
the  month  of  September,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  payments  to  the 
U.S.  creditors  on  credits  guaranteed  by  the 
CCC  on  which  payments  had  not  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  Public  Law  97- 
257:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  October  1,  1983.  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-119);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  review  of  the 
proposed  deferrals  contained  in  the  message 
from  the  President  dated  October  17.  1983. 
pursuant  to  section  1014  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-118);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
defense  articles  in  excess  of  $50  million  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(b), 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
defense  articles  in  excess  of  $50  million  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(b). 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
defense  articles  In  excess  of  $50  million  to 
Australia,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C  133(b),  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
defense  articles  in  excess  of  $50  million  to 
Turkey,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(b).  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iCGS 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 


mitting notification  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
defense  articles  in  excess  of  $50  million  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133(b).  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  food  services  f'lnction 
at  the  Naval  Hospital.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial,  Management),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  2575  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  more  efficient  alsposal 
of  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  personal 
property  that  comes  into  custody  or  control 
of  military  departments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  August  1983 
to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-69.  "District  of  Columbia 
Criminal  Justice  Act  AmendmenUs  Act  of 
1983. "  and  report,  pursuant  to  section  602'c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-68,  "Police  Manual  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia/Bullet  Safety  Vest  Regu- 
lation Amendment  Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  cf  Columbia. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad 
vlser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a),  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  his  determination 
that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
even  though  Costa  Rica  is  more  than  6 
months  in  default  on  loans  made  under  the 
FAA.  pursuant  to  section  620(q)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs;,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export  of 
defense  articles  or  services  sold  commercial- 
ly under  a  contract  to  Israel,  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Forces  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
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Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to 
certain   defense  articles  and 
Australia,   pursuant  to  section 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
nofice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
certain  defense  articles  and 
jreece,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
certain  defense  articles  and 
'  rurkey,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
noiice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
sell  certin  defense  articles  and 
he  United  Kingdom,  pursuant  to 
)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
1(  tter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
Intemational  Affairs  and  Corn- 
Department  of  Agricul- 
the    fiscal    year    1983 
report  on  world  food  pro- 
needs,    pursuant    to    section 
act  of  July  10.  1954,  as  amend- 
dommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
l€  tter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
"Tfeaty  Affairs,  transmitting  copies 
agreements,    other    than 
into  by  the  United  States, 
1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Com- 
ifcreign  Affairs. 

1(  tter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Claims 

transmitting  a  copy  of  the  courts 

order  on  the  case  of  Rincon,  et 

)/  Mission  Indians  v.  The  United 

80-A:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 

In;  lular  Affairs. 

Utter  from  the  American  Ex-Pris- 

Inc.  transmitting  the  Corpo- 

audit  report  as  of  June  30, 

to  36  U.S.C.  sections   1102 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
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letter  from  the  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
transmitting  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
irement    and    survivor    annuity 
the  year  ending   December   31, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(B):  to 
on  Government  Operations. 
letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
P^esident's  Commission  on  Execu- 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
ation  to  require  Federal  employ- 
into  a  service  agreement  in  con- 
participation  in  the  executive 
program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Cor  imittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 

).    Department    of    Defense, 

a  report  on  DOD  procurement 

and  other  business  firms  for  Oc- 

through  May  1983,  pursuant  to 

1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to 

on  Small  Business, 
tter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
United  States,  transmitting  a 
1  he  audits  of  the  National  Credit 
Adn  linistration  Central  Liquidity  Pa- 
fin  incial  statements   for  the   fiscal 
end^d  September  30.   1982  and   1981 


(GAO/AFMD-83-100.  September  30.  1983); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission's  financial  state- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1983,  (GAO/AFMD-83-102,  September  30, 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  proposed  transfer  of  certain  proper- 
ties to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to 
section  1504(b)  of  Public  Law  96-70;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Fund's 
financial  statements  for  the  years  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1982  and  1981  (GAO/AFMD-83- 
98,  September  30,  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Oct. 

6,  1983,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Oct  13,  1983] 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3416.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living 
Resources;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
411,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4138.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Teshekpuk-Utukok  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  EvANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 


Hopkins,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr. 

LiANTOS,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 

Ratchford,     Mr.     Fauntroy,     Mr. 

Gray,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Frank,  Ms. 

Mikulski,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Horton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.      Simon,      Ms.      Kaptur,      Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frenzel, 

Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Moody): 
H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  of  November  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Congregate  and  Meals  on  Wheels 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII 
289.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  1098:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  1434:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Loeffler,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Staggers. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Derrick  and  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr, 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr. 

NOWAK. 

H.R.  2100:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Mr.  Pasha yan. 

H.R.  2118:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  2495:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  2747:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Ritter,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Albosta,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  3072:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3605:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  3684:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 


H.R.  3694:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Vander- 
GRiFF,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  3792:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R,  3842:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr, 
Frost,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  Mr.  WiLSON,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Patman,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  3867:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr,  Coats,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 
Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  3972:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4020:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Bate- 
man. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
English,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta, Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 


Bosco,    Mr.    Boucher.    Mrs.    Boxer,    Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dixon,    Mr.    Dorgan,    Mr.    Durbin.    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.    Hefner,    Mr.    Heftel   of    Hawaii.    Mr. 
Horton,    Mr.    Hoyer,    Mr.    Hubbard,    Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Hutto,    Mr.    Ireland,    Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
LaFalce,    Mr.    Lehman    of   California,    Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.    Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
Vento,   Mr.   Walgren,   Mr.   Watkins,   Mr. 


Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri. 

H.    Con.     Res.     187:     Mr.    Harkin,    Mr, 
Dorgan,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
252.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  relative  to  abor- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2655 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
-Page    14,    line    1,    strike    out    "Of    the 
amounts"  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
5. 


H.R. 2867 


By  Mr.  LENT: 
—Page  54,  after  line  8,  insert; 

(3)  Section  1004(27)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  "or  recoverable  paper." 
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REGUL  \TIONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  MEW  YORK 

IM  THE  House  of  representatives 


BU  GGI. 


ait 


sen'  ces 


Monday,  October  17,  1983 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
the    attention    of    my    col- 
ongoing  battle  which  has 
wag^d  with  the  Legal  Senices 
proposed  eligibility  guide- 
on  August  29,  1983.  These 
seels  to  restrict  access  to 
by  imposing  guidelines 
my  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
directly  violate  not  only  the 
the  very  intent  of  the  Legal 
Clorporation  Act. 
ember  22,  the  House  Sub- 
on  Human  Services  of  the 
Cohnmittee  on  Aging,  which  1 
conducted  a  hearing  to  examine 
of  the  proposed  regulations 
Iderly  and  the  disabled.  My 
in    this    issue   stems 
authorship,    in    the    1977 
to    the    Legal    Services 
Act,  for  priority  services 
elderly  and  the  disabled.  The 
•egulations.  in  their  original 
woijld  have  diminished  substan- 
not    completely    eliminated 
legal  services  by  the   very 
pecble   the   act    is   charged   to 
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subcommittee   received   exten- 
testiif ony  from  not  only  the  Cor- 
from  a  number  of  organi- 
represent   the   elderly 
handicapped.  By  our  own  esti- 
services  would  be  denied 
one-half  if  not  two-thirds  of 
elderly  population  had  the 
been    finalized    in    their 
As  a  result  of  the  hear- 
joined  by  a  number  of  my 
including  the  ranking  Re- 
member of  our  subcommit- 
Snowe,  in  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposed 
A  copy  of  our  comments 
Ct)rporation  on  the  proposed 
are  included  here  for  the 
my  colleagues. 
SelAtt  Committee  on  Aging, 
subco*  mittee  on  human  services. 
Waah-t  ngton,  D.C.,  September  28.  1983. 
Mr.  John  C  .  Meyer, 

Deputy  Gt  leral  Counsel  Office  of  General 
Counse '.,  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Washirgton.  DC. 
Dear  Mp  .  Meyer:  We  are  writing  to  pro- 
vide you  '  nth  our  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed regt  lations  addressing  client  eligibil- 
ity publish  ;d  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion on  Au  tust  29,  1983  (48  Fed.  Reg.  39086). 


It  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  a  careful 
review  of  the  proposed  regulations,  that 
their  implementation  would  result  in  a 
severe  and  unacceptable  alteration  or  elimi- 
nation of  legal  ser\-ices  to  the  poor  elderly. 
Such  action  is  directly  contradictory  to  both 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  which  specifically  state 
that  priority  for  services  shall  be  given  to 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  In  our  es- 
timation, if  the  proposed  regulations  are  im- 
plemented, over  one-half  and  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  elderly  poor  could  be 
eliminated  from  legal  services. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  on  September  22,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  proposed  regulations  depart 
dramatically  from  existing  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  two  major  income  sup- 
port programs  for  the  elderly:  Pood  Stamps 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  <SSI). 
This  inconsistency  will  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  the  very  same  clients  from  the 
program  that  the  program  wa.";  created  to 
3er\'e.  In  addition,  the  new  assets  test  will 
require  local  legal  service  providers  to 
endure  an  excessive  uaperwork  burden  to 
verify  assets  of  potential  clients.  Such  an 
administrative  burden  would  only  serine  to 
divert  critically-needed  resources. 

There  are  specific  provisions  within  the 
proposed  regulations  (Section  1611.6  maxi- 
mum allowable  aisels)  *-hich  we  feel  would 
seriously  impact  upon  the  elderly.  These 
provisions  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

1.  Group  Representation:  The  application 
of  an  assets  test  to  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  protect  groups  of  poor  and 
frail  elderly  is  a  misapplication  of  law. 
There  are  many  organizations,  such  as 
those  which  represent  institutionalized  el- 
derly, who  are  not  composed  of  potential  cli- 
ents, but  instead,  represent  those  in  institu- 
tions that  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
Eliminating  group  access  to  legal  services  by 
imposing  an  asset  test  upon  the  group  does 
a  direct  disser\'ice  to  the  very  people  living 
in  such  homes  that  cannot  represent  them- 
selves. This  provision  reflects  not  on'y  a 
misunderstanding  ol  the  role  of  such  groups 
in  protecting  the  elderly,  bui  more  impor- 
tantly, is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  right  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  elderly  to  be  afford- 
ed equal  justice  under  the  law. 

2.  Home  equity  not  to  exceed  $15,000:  This 
proiision  ignores  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  elderly  who  live  in  'heir  own  homes 
have  also  owned  them  for  some  time.  The 
most  recent  housing  .survey  notes  that  88% 
of  all  low-income  homeowners  own  homes 
nationwide  valued  above  $15,000,  including 
3,095,000  who  are  over  65. 

3.  IRAs  and  Keogh  plans;  Inclusion  of 
income  from  such  government-protected  re- 
tirement plans  in  determining  eligibility 
contradicts  all  incentives  provided  to  the  el- 
derly to  establish  and  contribute  to  such 
plans. 

4.  Maximum  equity  of  $4,500  for  one  or 
more  licerised  vehicles:  This  provision  over- 
looks the  fact  that  many  working,  low- 
income  seniors  would  be  forced  to  choose 
between  working  and  unemployment  in 
order  to  obtain  legal  services.  Furthermore, 
the  SSI  program  totally  excludes  one  car  if 


it  is  necessary  for  employment  or  for  medi- 
cal-related treatment.   Sec.  1611.4.  1611.5) 

5.  Counting  assets  of  family  members:  By 
requiring  that  the  assets  of  all  household 
members  be  counted  under  Section  1611.6. 
the  proposed  rules  provide  a  number  of  dis- 
incentives for  family  members  to  care  for  el- 
derly relatives  at  home  if  they  also  seek 
legal  services. 

6.  Verification:  The  requiremer.is  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  rules  would  impede  legai 
services  by  creating  an  e.<ces.';ive  paperwork 
burden  upon  legal  services  attorneys.  The 
verification  requirement.s  that  allow  all  cli- 
ents information  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  rot  only  forces 
attorneys  to  violate  client  rjnfidentiality 
coaes  ,  but  also  to  divert  stafi'  time  to  deter- 
mining complex  eligibility  criteria. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  if  tliese  regula- 
tions were  to  become  final— ei-her  in  whole 
or  in  part— they  would  vif  late  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  very  intent  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act.  Specifically,  we  feel  that 
these  new  eligibility  requirements  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  speciiic  mLssion  of 
the  Corporation  under  i^c-ciioi'.s  1002*3)  and 
1007  (a)i2)(B>  to  provWe  services  to  any 
person  financially  unable  to  afford  legal  a.s- 
aistance.  We  call  upon  yoa  to  withdraw  the 
August  29,  1983  regulations.  Therf  is  no  rea- 
sonable explanation  why  the  Corporation, 
without  a  confirmed  Board  of  Directors, 
shoi:ld  undertake  such  z.  radical  reversal  of 
eligibility  requirements  at  this  time.  Wc 
intend  to  assure  that  adequate  funding  is 
provided  to  the  Corporation  to  protect  the 
right  of  poor  citizens  of  tuis  Nation  to  equal 
justice  under  the  law. 

We  are  also  including,  as  part  of  our  offi- 
cial comments  on  the  proposed  ragiiiations, 
testimony  received  by  the  Human  Services 
Suncomniittee  on  this  matter.  We  ask  that 
you  make  this  testimony  part  of  our  officral 
position. 

Sincerely, 

Makio  Biaggi, 

ChainiLan. 
Olvmpia  J.  Snowe 
Ranking  Minoriii  Member 
Barney  Frank, 

Member  nf  Congress. 
Claudine  Schneider, 

Member  of  Congres-'-. 
Les  AuCoiN, 

Member  of  Congre-is. 
Stan  Lundine, 

Member  of  Congre'is, 
Edward  Roybal, 

Member  of  Congress. 

On  September  28,  Mr.  Donald  P. 
Bogard,  president  of  the  Legai  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  sent  the  subcommit- 
tee the  accompanying  letter  which  in- 
dicates his  intent  to  revise  .substantial 
sections  of  the  proposed  rules.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Legal  Servicks  Corporation, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  time  and  attention  you  and  your 
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Committee  devoted  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  last  week.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering the  suggestions  you  made,  I  have 
decided  to  accept  your  most  important  rec- 
ommendations and  am  redrafting  the  pro- 
posed eligibility  guidelines  to  include  the 
following  provisions: 

1 .  Local  programs  will  establish  the  specif- 
ic guidelines  for  determining  eligibility. 

2.  Special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly,  institutionalized 
and  handicapped. 

3.  A  client's  equity  in  a  home  may  be  ex 
eluded  from  the  assets  considered  by  the 
local  program  in  establishing  eligibility. 

4.  Equity  in  work  related  equipment  need 
not  disqualify  a  client. 

5.  Impediments  to  an  individual's  access  to 
the  assets  of  the  family  or  household  must 
be  taken  Into  account. 

6.  The  ceiling  on  maximum  allowable 
assets  may  be  waived  by  the  program  direc- 
tor, 

I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  the  changes 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  as 
part  of  our  staff  recommendations. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  P.  Bogard. 

President. 

Staff  Recommendation/Proposed  Revi- 
sions 45  CFR  1611  With  OGC  Technical 
Amendments 

Section  1611..5(b)(2)(D)  should  be  revised 
to  lePd:  The  existence  of  assets,  including 
liquid  and  non-liquid,  which  are  available  to 
the  applicant  and  are  in  excess  of  the  asset 
ceiling  set  by  the  recipient  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 1611.6. 

Section  1611.6  Asset  Ceilings  should  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

By  January  30,  1984,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  governing  body  of  the  recipient 
shall  establish  guidelines  incorporating  spe- 
cific and  reasonable  asset  ceilings,  including 
both  liquid  and  non-liquid  assets,  to  be  uti- 
lized in  determining  eligibility  for  services. 
The  guidelines  shall  consider  the  economy 
of  the  service  area  and  the  relative  cost-of- 
living  of  low-income  persons  so  as  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  services  to  those  in  the 
greatest  economic  and  legal  need. 

The  guidelines  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  recipient's  priorities  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  45  CFR  1620  and  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  legal  need.s 
of  the  elderly,  institutionalized,  and  handi- 
capped. 

Assets  considered  shall  include  all  liquid 
and  non-liquid  assets  of  all  persons  who  are 
resident  members  of  a  family  unit,  except 
that  a  recipient  may  exclude  the  principal 
residence  of  a  client.  The  guidelines  shall 
Lake  into  account  impediments  to  an  indi- 
vidual's access  to  assets  of  the  family  unit  or 
household. 

Reasonable  equity  value  in  work-related 
equipment  which  is  essential  to  the  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  of  an  applicant  or 
member  of  a  family  unit,  shall  not  be  uti- 
lized to  disqualify  a.n  applicant,  provided 
that  the  owner  is  attempting  to  produce 
income  consistent  with  its  fair  market  value. 
The  governing  body  may  establish  author 
ity  for  the  project  director  to  waive  the  ceil- 
ings on  maximum  allowable  assets  in  unusu- 
al or  extremely  meritorious  situations. 

While  I  applaud  the  Corporation  for 
their  attention  to  our  concerns,  I 
remain  deeply  troubled  over  both  the 
vague  references  lo  revision  of  the 
proposed  rules  as  well  as  two  impor- 
tant issues  which  remain  under  active 
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consideration  by  the  Corporation. 
These  issues— both  addressed  exten- 
sively in  our  hearing,  are  the  issue  of 
group  representation  and  the  public 
benefits  exemption.  Current  regula- 
tions allow  for  advocacy  groups  to 
retain  legal  services  attorneys  on 
behalf  of  individuals  or  groups  which 
they  represent.  A  perfect  example  of 
this  are  those  groups  which  exist  to 
protect  the  right  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents—who by  definition  are  poor  and 
who  are  clearly  unable  to  retain  access 
to  counsel.  The  proposed  LSC  regula- 
tions would  bar  advocacy  groups  from 
retaining  attorneys  on  behalf  of  resi- 
dents based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  members  of  such  advocacy 
organizations  may  have  their  own 
money  to  hire  attorneys.  The  absurdi- 
ty of  this  assumption  speaks  volumes 
about  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
role  of  such  organizations  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  institutionalized. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations which  remain  in  issue  is  the 
provision  in  existing  regulations  which 
automatically  grants  eligibility  to 
anyone  who  currently  receives  public 
benefits,  including  SSI  and  food 
stamps.  The  subcommittee's  hearing 
revealed  that  little  thought  had  been 
given  by  the  LSC  to  income  guidelines 
for  SSI  and  food  stamp  programs— the 
most  important  benefits  to  the  poor 
.elderly— when  the  proposed  regula- 
tions were  drafted.  Yet,  as  the  Sep- 
tember 28  letter  from  the  LSC  states, 
consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
public  benefits  exemption— despite  the 
fact  that  its  very  intent  was  to  mini- 
mize redtape  and  to  preserve  resources 
by  providing  for  the  public  benefits 
exemption.  As  a  result,  the  subcom- 
mittee sent  a  subsequent  letter  to  the 
LSC  outlining  the  remaining  issues 
with  the  proposed  regulations  as  we 
see  them. 

Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Sub- 
committee ON  Human  Services, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  30,  1983. 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Bogard, 

President,  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bogard:  We  appreciate  your 
letter  of  September  28,  1983  which  indicated 
your  decision  to  revise  selected  portions  of 
the  proposed  client  eligibility  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  August 
29,  1983. 

Your  attention  to  our  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations from  last  week's  hearing  was 
most  encouraging.  However,  we  remain 
deeply  concerned  over  two  remaining  issues 
in  the  proposed  regulations  which  were  not 
addressed  in  your  letter.  We  assume  these 
proposed  regulations  are  under  active  con- 
sideration by  your  agency  and  urge  you  to 
withdraw  those  remaining  sections  which 
deal  with  the  following  areas: 

Group  Representation:  Current  regula- 
tions (45  CFR  Sec.  161.5(c)i  require  that  all 
groups  seeking  legal  assistance  certify  that 
they  lack  funds  to  obtain  private  counsel. 
We  believe  that  the  proposed  revisions  to 
this  section  of  the  regulations  in  fact  mis- 
represent the  intent  of  the  law  since  the  or- 
ganizations in  question  must  already  certify 
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that  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  hire 
private  attorneys.  Our  extensive  experience 
with  such  advocacy  organizations,  which 
primarily  exist  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of 
poor  elderly  and  institutionalized  individ- 
uals, conclusively  demonstrates  that  these 
groups  are  not  composed  of  "rich  members" 
as  the  proposed  regulations  contend. 
Rather,  these  groups  are  composed  of  con- 
cerned citizens  who  recognize  that  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  such  as  nurs- 
ing home  residents,  must  retain  access  to 
legal  service  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

Public  benefits  exception:  Section  1611.4 
of  the  proposals  eliminates  a  critical  portion 
of  existing  regulations  which  have  been  in 
effect  since  1976  and  which  make  those  re- 
ceiving public  benefits  automatically  eligible 
for  legai  services.  This  was  primarily  done 
to  assure  a  minimal  amount  of  administra- 
tive 'red  tape"  would  be  placed  upon  local 
ser\ice  providers.  It  also  underscores  a  fun- 
damental aspect  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  itself:  if  someone  is  poor 
enough  to  be  receiving  public  benefits,  such 
as  food  stamps  or  SSI,  they  certainly  should 
be  eligible  for  legal  services.  To  deny,  as  the 
proposed  regulations  suggest,  these  individ- 
uals from  automatic  eligibility  with  the  jus- 
tification that  "a  person  receiving  govern- 
ment income  maintenance  payments  may 
have  more  disposable  income  than  one  re- 
ceiving income  solely  from  employment"  is, 
in  our  opinion,  irresponsible  and  misleading. 
More  importantly,  this  statement  reflects  a 
basic  lack  of  understanding  about  those  in- 
dividuals on  public  assistance  and  attempts 
to  create  two  categories  of  poor— those  who 
are  "worthy  "  because  they  work  and  those 
who  are  'imworthy "  because  they  do  not 
work. 

We  believe  that  there  was  ample  evidence 
presented  at  our  September  22  hearing  to 
warrant  withdrawal  of  these  two  additional 
aspects  of  the  proposed  regulations.  If,  in 
fact,  the  Corporation  has  conducted  an 
analysis  or  study  that  would  refute  our  posi- 
tion on  these  two  sections  of  the  proposed 
rules,  we  would  like  to  be  advised  of  this 
fact  If  the  Corporation  has  made  these  rec- 
ommendations without  benefit  of  systemat- 
ic analysis  of  their  impact  upon  the  poor  el- 
derly and  disabled  communities,  we  respect- 
fully request  that  you  withdraw  these  re- 
maining sections  prior  to  the  October  4 
public  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  promulgation  of  these  proposals  in 
their  current  form  would  deny  justice  to  a 
group  of  citizens  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  legal  assistance  in  the 
event  their  rights  are  challenged. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  are, 
Mario  Biaggi, 

Chairman. 
Olympia  J.  Snowe. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

The  LSC  Board  of  Directors  planned 
a  public  hearing  on  October  4  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  discussing  the 
proposed  regulations.  This  meeting 
was  canceled  and  has  yet  to  be  re- 
scheduled. In  the  interim,  I  plan  to 
vigorously  monitor  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  to  assure  that  the 
concerns  of  Congress  are  adequately 
relayed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  who  will  have  to  make  final  de- 
terminations on  these  proposed  rules. 

I  stand  by  my  original  call  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  these  eligibil- 
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C0RCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
12    editorial,    the    Wall 
Journal      discussed      various 
being    proposed    to    control 
According  to  David  Stock- 
Director  of   the   Office   of 
Management    and   Budget,   one   such 
I'ou  d  end  up  costing  $6,000  for 
poifid  of  fish  supposedly  saved, 
for  another  plan  is  $66,000 
of  fish. 

communicated  my  concerns 
potential  high  cost  of  any 
lontrol  program,  particularly 
to  the  President  and 
le  points  made  in  the  Jour- 
further   emphasize   the 
of    careful    consideration 
giv^n  by  the  administration  and 
prior  to  moving  ahead 
icid  rain  control  program. 

for  the  benefit  of  our 

I  would  like  to  include  in 

at  this  point  the  text  of 

October   12  Wall  Street  Journal 

entitled,      "Gold     (Plated) 
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Fish." 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  tie  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  12. 
1983] 
Gold  (PLAXia))  Fish 
David  Stbckman.  director  of  the  Office  of 
Manageme  nt  and  Budget,  has  calculated 
that  a  $21  billion  "acid  rain  control"  pro- 
recently  advanced  by  Environmental 
Agency  Administrator  William 
would  put  a  price  tag  of  $6,000 
n  every  fish  supposedly  saved, 
take  some  of  the  more  extreme 
the  price  of  fish  in  Northeast 
jp  to  $66,000  a  pound 
Stockman's  figures  help  to  illustrate 
story  the  whole  acid-rain  issue 
The  Ruskelshaus  plan  repre- 
I  otal  abandonment  of  cost-benefit 
zealots  inside  and  outside  the 
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EPA.  Even  more  damning,  there  is  as  yet  no 
strong  evidence  that  emissions  from  coal- 
fired  plants  in  the  Midwest  are  in  fact  -kill- 
ing" lakes,  fish  and  forests  in  the  Northeast 
and.  hence,  that  spending  billions  of  taxpay- 
er and/or  ratepayer  dollars  to  clean  up  the 
emissions  would  make  a  difference.  This 
latest  ■environmental"  campaign  (remem- 
ber the  big  ozone-layer  fright  of  a  few  years 
back?)  is  simply  crunching  over  the  many 
serious  scientists  who  have  studied  acidity 
causes  and  effects  in  the  Northeast  and  con- 
cluded that  the  causes  are  largely  natural 
ones  and  the  effects  over-dramatized. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  just  a  few  recent 
scientific  studies.  The  National  Laboratory 
Consortium— composed  of  the  Argonne. 
Brookhaven,  Oak  Ridge  and  Pacific  North- 
west national  labs— found  major  "fiaws"  in 
a  much-touted  acid-rain  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  NAS  study 
purported  to  show  that  reductions  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  would  result  in  a  "linear." 
or  one-to-one,  reduction  in  acid  deposition. 
The  consortium  said  it  "disagreed  almost 
uniformly  with  the  methods  used  to  reach 
this  conclusion  and  with  the  conclusion 
itself."  it  added:  "The  conclusion  of  a  linear 
removal  mechanism  for  sulfur  dioxide  is  not 
supportable." 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  scientists  re- 
cently investigated  the  causes  of  fish  kills  in 
trout-rearing  facilities  near  Raven  Fork 
Creek  in  North  Carolina.  It  found  that 
water  runoff  from  the  highly  acid  soils  of 
surrounding  forests  was  the  culprit,  not 
man-made  acid  rain.  Similarly,  a  study  by 
Everett  and  Associates,  an  independent  re- 
search group  in  Maryland,  found  that  for- 
estry practices  in  the  Adirondacks  are  in- 
creasing soil  acidity  and  that  water  percolat- 
ing through  the  soil  is  carrying  the  acids 
into  the  lakes  and  streams. 

Despite  the  claims  about  acid  rain  killing 
forests,  there  has  been  no  damage  to  more 
highly  sensitive  plant  life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, according  to  botanist  E.  H.  Ketch- 
ledge,  who  has  studied  the  region  for  a 
quarter  century.  "The  fragile  alpine  summit 
vegetation  .  .  .  does  not  appear  to  exhibit 
the  slightest  damage  or  deterioration  or  de- 
cline purported  by  some  spokesmen  to  be 
killing  the  more  complex  and  thus  more 
stable  spruce-fir  forests  immediately  down- 
slope,"  he  says.  "This  most  fragile  of  all  eco- 
systems in  New  York  State  has  escaped  the 
postulated  damage  widely  heralded  else- 
where about  these  mountains." 

Claims  that  acid  rain  is  killing  red  spruce 
trees  in  Vermont  aren't  supported  by  the 
data,  according  to  an  analysis  by  California- 
based  Environmental  Research  &  Technolo- 
gy Inc.  It  blamed  an  extreme  drought  in  the 
mid-1960s  for  slowing  the  trees'  reproduc- 
tion. 

Edward  C.  Krug  and  Charles  R.  Frink  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  writing  in  Science  magazine,  point 
to  changes  in  land  use.  soil-formation  proc- 
esses and  vegetative  succession  as  causes  for 
increased  acidification.  "Natural  processes 
of  acidification  must  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered in  assessing  benefits  expected  from 
proposed  reductions  in  emissions  of  oxides 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen,"  they  concluded. 

But  politics,  not  science,  clearly  is  driving 
the  acid-rain  campaign.  In  true  Madison 
Avenue  fashion,  acid  rain  sells,  implying  as 
it  does  some  new  environmental  horror  that 
might  cause  your  skin  to  peel  off  in  a  rain 
shower.  At  a  time  when  most  Americans  re- 
alize the  air  and  water  are  getting  cleaner 
and  want  economic  sense  brought  to  bear  on 
government  regulations,  the  acid-rain  scare 
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helps  keep  letters  and  money  pouring  into 
environmentalists'  headquarters.  Politicians 
have  been  learning,  through  the  move- 
ment's success  in  dispatching  Anne  McGill 
Burford  and  James  Watt,  not  to  make  light 
of  even  its  more  irrational  demands.  A  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  task  force, 
created  to  achieve  some  consensus  on  acid 
rain,  has  been  horse-trading  over  who  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  brought  in  to  ap- 
pease the  forces  that  destroyed  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford.  He  has  been  joined  in  that  endeavor 
by  presidential  science  adviser  George 
Keyworth.  A  panel  commissioned  by  Mr. 
Keyworth  recommended  earlier  this  year 
that  "additional  steps  should  be  taken  now  " 
to  make  a  "meaningful  reduction  "  in  sulfur- 
dioxide  emissions,  even  though  it  admitted 
that  our  understanding  of  acid  rain  is  "quite 
incomplete"  and  "major  uncertainties"  will 
remain  "well  into  the  future."  In  other 
words,  spend  $21  billion  and  see  if  anything 
interesting  happens.  Which  man,  woman  or 
child  wants  to  be  first  to  put  up  his  $100  for 
this  experiment? 

David  Stockman,  no  slouch  at  politics  as 
well  as  numbers,  sees  through  this  wasteful 
game.  It's  about  time  a  few  other  people  did 
as  well.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUCKS  COUNTY 
CITIZENS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  two  out- 
standing Bucks  County,  Pa.,  citizens, 
Dorothy  and  David  Dickstein.  Both 
Dorothy  and  David  lead  very  active 
lives  in  several  areas  of  community  in- 
volvement. 

9rooklyn-born  Dorothy  Dickstein,  a 
registered  nurse,  has  been  an  excep- 
tional contributor  to  area  Jewish  ac- 
tivities. She  has  been  vice  president  of 
the  N.E.  Chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  president  of  the 
Levittown  Chapter.  Mrs.  Dickstein  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Women's  Di- 
vision of  the  combined  Jewish  Appeal 
and  as  the  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Family  Service,  Congregation 
Beth-El  Synagogue,  and  a  board 
member  and  membership  chairperson 
of  the  Congregation  Beth-El  Sister- 
hood. In  addition,  she  has  been  chosen 
most  deservedly  as  the  Congregation 
Beth-El  Woman  of  the  Year. 

David  Dickstein,  a  Philadelphia 
native  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  age  18,  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  community  since  he 
moved  to  Levittown  after  service  in 
World  War  II  and  a  short  stint  as  a 
Government  employee.  He  has  been 
president  of  Chaim  Weitzman  Chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Federation 
and  president  and  director  for  the 
Lower  Bucks  Realtors  Multiple  Listing 
Service.  Mr.  Dickstein  has  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish 
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Family     Service     and     Congregation 
Beth-El. 

I  join  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and 
the  Dlckstein's  children  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  commitment  of  Dorothy 
and  David  Dickstein  to  the  Jewish  and 
humanitarian  causes  they  have  sup- 
ported. I  was  proud  to  have  attended 
the  testimonial  dinner  for  the  Dick- 
steins  last  night  at  Congregation  Beth- 
El.  In  addition  to  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  their  honor,  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  will  establish  the  Dickstein 
Woodland  in  the  Negev.  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  commending 
these  two  extraordinary  individuals, 
Dorothy  and  David  Dickstein.  who 
serve  as  an  example  and  inspiration  to 
us  all.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHUMS 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PARMINGTON  HILLS  MICHIGAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  October  23,  the  city  of 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich.,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  will  celebrate  its 
lOth  anniversary. 

In  this  short  time,  Farmington  Hills 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  25  largest 
cities  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Since 
its  incorporation  as  a  city,  it  has  in- 
creased its  population  by  14  percent 
attracting  more  than  10,000  people  to 
the  already  established  community. 

Farmington  Hills,  although  primari- 
ly residential,  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  business  and  industry 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  thriving 
community,  and  which  still  compli- 
ments the  city's  residential  flavor. 

In  its  continuing  effort  to  attract 
companies  and  jobs,  the  city  has  cre- 
ated a  business  environment  that  at- 
tracts even  international  firms  such  as 
the  Robert  Bosch  Corp.,  a  German 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincerest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  city  of  Farmington  Hills, 
and  to  its  people  on  this,  the  10th  an- 
niversary. 

The  balance  they  have  been  able  to 
set  between  providing  an  excellent 
place  to  live  and  an  exceptional  area 
to  locate  a  business  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  many  other  communities. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  the  people 
of  Farmington  Hills  In  celebrating 
many  more  anniversaries  to  com- 
memorate the  growth  and  accomplish- 
ments of  such  a  fine  city.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  CHUMS  (Cancer 
Hopefuls  United  for  Mutual  Support), 
a  young  health  organization  whose  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  cancer  patients/ 
survivors.  CHUMS  is  a  national  orga- 
nization of  cancer  patients/survivors 
and  their  families  and  friends. 
CHUMS  was  started  in  September 
1981— and  incorporated  in  November 
1981— as  a  national  self-help  organiza- 
tion that  emphasizes  life— life  with 
good  quality— for  all  who  have  a  histo- 
ry of  cancer,  cancer  of  all  kinds. 
The  purposes  of  CHUMS  are: 
First.  To  afford  cancer  patients/sur- 
vivors the  opportunity  to  meet,  share 
experiences,  and  offer  each  other 
mutual  peer  support. 

Second.  To  offer  therapeutic  aid  via 
self-help  and  crisis  intervention. 

Third.  To  help  cancer  patients/sur- 
vivors and  their  families  and  friends 
all  the  better  to  understand  the 
nature  of  cancer  and  to  cope  with  the 
resulting  traumas  and  problems. 

Fourth.  To  disseminate  information 
about  the  latest  developments  on  the 
subject  of  cancer— inclusive  of  lecture- 
discussions  by  prominent  cancer  spe- 
cialists. 

Fifth.  To  stress  that  cancer  is  a  dis- 
ease, not  a  disaster,  and  that  it  often  is 
curable,  especially  if  detected  early 
and  treated  early. 

Sixth.  To  counter  misconceptions 
that  cancer  is  a  "death  sentence"  by 
highlighting  cancer  survivors  who  are 
5  and  more  years  beyond  diagnosis. 

Seventh.  To  educate  cancer  pa- 
tients/survivors—and the  public  at 
large— to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possi- 
ble for  cancer  patients  to  survive  and 
live  out  their  normal  lifespans. 

Eighth.  To  reduce  the  trauma  of 
cancer  and  get  cancer  patients/survi- 
vors back  into  the  mainstream  of  life. 
Ninth.  To  encourage  cancer  pa- 
tients/survivors to  become  cancer 
■hopefuls"  and  opt  for  life. 

Tenth.  To  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  cancer  patients/survivors  by  help- 
ing them  to  achieve  a  positive  outlook, 
the  determination  to  live,  and  the  will 
to  get  well,  be  well  and  stay  well." 
The  CHUMS  agenda  includes: 
First.  Self-help  rap  sessions  at  which 
cancer  patients/survivors  share  expe- 
riences with  each  other. 

Second.  Crisis  intervention  and  in- 
formation service  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Third.  Educational  meetings  at 
which  prominent  cancer  specialists 
speak  and  answer  questions. 
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Fourth.  Phone-a-patient  and  visit-a- 
patient  programs  to  let  cancer  pa- 
tients/survivors know  somebody  cares. 
Fifth.  Pen  pal  program  to  enable 
cancer  patients/survivors  to  corre- 
spond with  each  other. 

Sixth.  Campaign  against  discrimina- 
tion of  cancer  patients/survivors  in 
employment,  insurance,  and  other 
areas. 

Seventh.  Fun  despite  cancer  par- 
ties—cancer patients/survivors  deserve 
to  have  fun  too! 

Eighth.  CHUMS  cancer  research 
fund  to  sponsor  meaningful  research 
to  help  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Ninth.  CHUMS  exchange,  a  newslet-  ' 
ter   with    good   news    for   and   about 
cancer  patients/survivors. 

Tenth.  House-hotel  facility  to  ease 
traveling  expenses  and  burdens  for 
cancer  patients  undergoing  treatment 
and  for  social  purposes. 

On  Sunday,  October  23,  1983, 
CHUMS  will  hold  its  second  annual 
luncheon,  where  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  I  will  be  given  a  special  award  by 
their  organization.  "Congressman  of 
the  Year.  ■ 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  this 
organization  and  the  distinguished 
people  who  are  associated  with  its 
work,  including  some  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

At  the  luncheon  on  October  23,  the 
following  persons  will  be  honored: 

Dr.  Ruth  Lewis  Farkas,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg,  as  CHUMS 
1983  Woman  of  the  Year; 

Mrs.  Rose  Katz,  proprietor,  Sarge's 
Restaurant  and  Gourmet  Shoppe,  as 
CHUMS  1983  Restaurateur  of  the 
Year; 

Philip  Strax,  M.D.,  F.A.C.R.,  medi- 
cal director,  Guttman  Institute,  as 
CHUMS  1983  Physician  of  the  Year. 

Candy  Jones,  well-known  radio  talk 
show  host-author  will  serve  as  M.C.  at 
the  luncheon. 

Dr.  Sarah  Splaver,  noted  psycholo- 
gist and  author  of  many  works  in  the 
fields  of  psychology,  guidance,  and 
education,  will  preside  as  president  of 
CHUMS. 

Edward  S.  Greenwald,  M,D.,  medical 
oncologist,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and 
member  of  CHUMS  Medical  Advisory 
Board,  will  present  highlights  on 
"Good  News  in  Cancer." 

The  following  are  among  the  show 
business  celebrities  who  will  entertain 
at  CHUMS  second  annual  luncheon: 

LeRoy  Reams,  male  star  of  the 
Broadway  hit,  "Forty-Second  Street"; 

Eileen  Barnett,  female  star  of  the 
Broadway  hit,  "Nine"; 

Lynn  Phigpen,  Tony  Award  winning 
actress  of  Broadway  hit,  "Tintypes." 

Juliette  Koka  and  Petronia  Paley, 
noted  singer-actresses,  will  also  enter- 
tain. 

In  the  organizational  structure  of 
CHUMS,  as  follows,  there  are  many 
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tion  expressed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  this  regard  are  widely 
sharea  throughout  America  and  this 
resolution  demonstrates  that  fact. 

I  submit  this  resolution  to  be  re- 
printed here: 

C!TY  OF  Fall  River.  In  City  Council 

Be  it  resolvec,  that  this  City  Council  does 
hereby  condemn  the  actions  of  fhe  Soviet 
Union  m  shooting  dow.T  an  unarmed  com- 
merc.al  airliner,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Tsongas  and  Representative  Prank  are 
hereby  requested  to  ask  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernmeni  e  full  explanation;  a  public  apoi 
ogy;  compensation  to  the  famiJies  of  the  vic- 
tims; and  public  a-ssurances  that  this  Kind  oi 
act 'on  will  neve'  happen  again.* 
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SKOKIE  OR  MORTON  GROVE? 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ItLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  recently  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  surrounding  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  not  to  review  the  hand- 
gun banning  ordinance  of  Morton 
Grove,  111.  Those  who  support  restric- 
tive gun  control  are  touting  this  reftis- 
al  to  hear  the  case  as  confirmation 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  the  right  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  possess  weapons.  I  disagree 
with  that  assessment  as  do  many 
others.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  appearing  in  tht- 
October  5,  1983.  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Skokie  or  Mokton  Grove? 

America's  giin-ban  liberals  are  celebrating 
Monday's  Supreme  Court  refusal  to  review 
a  Morton  Grove,  111.,  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  town's  ordinary  citizens  from  possessing 
a  functioning  handgun— anywhere,  anyhow. 
The  gun  banners  proclaim  they  have  at  last 
dusted  aside  silly  misinterpretation.^  of  the 
tJ.S.  Con.stitution  and  are  on  their  way 
toward  removing  the  handgim's  threat  to 
society. 

They  are  a  bit  premature.  A  non-review  is 
not  definitive.  And  it  certainly  doesn't 
sweep  aside  democratic  process.  The  news  of 
t.he  Supreme  Court's  decision  was  only  a  few 
hours  old  when  ths  city  council  of  Skolcie. 
111.,  convened  to  consider  an  ordinance  simi 
lar  to  the  one  in  Morton  Grove.  When  the 
smoke  cf  a  fiery  debate  had  cleared  and  the 
council's  vote  was  counted,  it  came  out  4-3 
against  the  proposed  ordinance. 

SkoKie.  a  northwest  .^.uburb  of  Chicago,  is 
nol  exactly  redneck  cour.'.ry.  It  is  middle- 
class,  a  liberal  Democratic  stronghold  with 
liardly  a  pickup  truck  in  sight.  Its  reason  for 
not  following  the  lead  of  its  wealthier 
neighbor  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  emo- 
tion-charged philcsophical  arguments  that 
surround  this  issue.  It  had  a  great  deal  to  dc 
with  practical  considerations.  Board 
member  Frank  McCabe.  who  voted  no  while 
expressing  some  partiality  towards  stricter 
gun  control,  explained  afterwards.  'I  voted 
the  way  I  did  becaase  any  ordinance  .vou 
put  on  the  books  with  no  intent  to  enforce 
it  causes  contempt  for  the  law." 

That  should  tell  the  gun  banners  they 
have  a  serious  probleir.,  whatever  the  courts 


may  say.  To  be  sure,  the  drift  towards  ever 
more  pervasive  legal  constraints  and  the 
gradual  erosion  of  what  were  once  regarded 
as  the  rights  oi"  a  iree  people  aid  their  cause. 
They  may  someday  win  their  argument  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  never  meant  to  give 
citizens  the  right  to  bear  arm.<:  except  as 
part  of  organized  militias.  But  if  they  con- 
template laws  that  envision  sending  locaJ 
policemen  into  millions  of  private  homes  to 
search  for  defensive  family  weapons,  they 
are  contemplating  laws  that  will  nol  be  en- 
forced. 

As  Mr.  McCabe  sagely  observed,  legal 
process  itseli  is  damaged  by  the  pa^wage  oi 
laws  that  cannot  be  enforced.  Prohibition  is 
the  classic  example.  And  even  though  a 
good  ci^se  can  be  made  for  gun  registration 
and  concealed-weapons  laws— which  do  have 
some  law-enforcement  utility  in  that  they 
often  enable  the  police  to  hit  crooks  with  a 
rap  that  will  stick— their  efficacy  in  stop- 
ping gun  use  is  open  to  some  doubt.  New 
York  City  is  strict  indeea  about  handguns 
and  not  a  very  safe  place  at  cei-tain  hours  in 
certain  neighborhoods.  If  the  gun-ban  cru- 
saders were  realiy  serious  about  crime  they 
would  be  out  fighting  for  larger  police 
forces,  speedier  trials,  stricter  probation  and 
parole  laws  and  modifications  oi  rules  that 
exclude  from  jury  consideration  so-called 
"illegal"  evidence.  By  some  curious  pen'er- 
sion  of  logic,  the  same  people  who  want  to 
invade  private  homes  in  search  of  weapons 
very  often  favor  kid-glove  treatment  of  iden- 
tifiable crooks. 

The  high  court  decision  not  to  review 
Morton  Grove's  law  is  not  the  last  word  in 
the  courts.  But  even  if  the  gun  banners 
have  the  last  word  there  someday,  it  still 
will  be  up  to  politicians  to  decide  how  far 
they  want  to  press  this  matter.  A  lot  of 
them  will  decide  not  to  emulate  the  heavy- 
handed  trustees  cf  Morton  Grove  but  in 
stead  to  follow  the  better-reasoned  lead  of 
the  .Skokie  city  council.* 


IN  MEMORIAM:  HUGH  P. 
CARCELLA 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Octobei  10,  1983,  during  the  Columbus 
Day  recess  period,  Hugh  P.  Carcella, 
an  organizer  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
died.  Hugh  Carcella  leaves  a  strong 
legacy  in  my  congressional  district, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  was  in  honor  of 
him  that  locals  4889,  5092,  and  7246  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union  named  their 
union  hall  in  Fairless  Hills.  Pa. 

Hugh  Carcella  was  born  in  Parma, 
Italy,  and  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  5  years  old.  His  father  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  in  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,  and  young  Hugh  left  school  to 
work  in  the  mines  when  he  was  but  14. 
Three  years  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
became  president  of  his  United  Mine 
Workers  local  at  the  age  of  17.  Whtn 
the  UMW  decided  to  unionize  workers 
in  the  steel  industry,  Hugh  Carcella 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment in  western  Pennsylvania. 
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After  serving  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Carcella  returned  to  the 
union,  and  eventually  in  1955  became 
administrator  of  affairs  fo"-  all  steel- 
worker  locals  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southern  New  Jersey.  One 
year  later  he  was  elected  to  a  5-year 
term  as  director  oi  union  affairs  for 
district  7,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  21  years.  During  that  time  district 
7  expanded  from  100  locals  with  35,000 
raemoers  to  291  locals  with  more  than 
72,000  members. 

After  his  mandatory  retirement  at 
the  age  of  65,  Hugh  Carcella  was  hon  ■ 
ored  by  the  working  men  and  women 
he  ledwhen  the  USWA  headquarters 
near  the  huge  Fairless  Works  iii  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  was  renamed  Hugh  Car- 
cella Hall. 

Hugh  Carcella,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  ac- 
complishments for  his  fellow  workers, 
tor  his  union,  and  the  steel  industry, 
and  for  his  country  wiil  long  be  re- 
membered.* 


AND  YE  SHALL  K>:OW  THEM  BY 
THEIR  DEEDS 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGATl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  -983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years,  many  of  rny  colleagues 
and  I  have  watched  and  studied  both 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have 
come  to  the  same,  sad  conclusion. 
There  are,  indeed,  great  inconsisten- 
cies between  what  the  Soviet  Union 
says  and  what  it  actually  does.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  nation's  deeds  belie  its 
v.ords.  A  recent  V/ashmgton  Post  arti- 
cle described  one  of  the  Soviets'  latest 
actions.  A  Soviet  intelligence  vessel 
harassed  and  threatened  an  unarmed 
Japanese  search  vessel  which  was  en- 
gasjed  in  trying  to  locate  wreckage 
from  the  Korean  pirliner. 

The  tragic  downing  of  this  civilian 
aircraft  in  September  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sents in  the  world.  For  many  years, 
the  Soviets  have  claimed  that  they  re- 
spected and  honored  the  international 
air  accords  which  they  have  signed. 
They  tried  to  paint  themselves  as  lead- 
ers in  an  effort  of  worldwide  coopera- 
tion, peace,  and  harmony.  A  brief  look 
at  history  will  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  past,  the  Soviets  have  downed  un- 
armed civilian  aircraft  which  acciden- 
tally strayed  into  Soviet  airspace. 

Many  unarmed  American  reconnais- 
.sance  aircraft  met  similar  fates.  These 
olanes  were  often  lured  into  Soviet  air- 
space by  cleverly  positioned  radio  bea- 
cons which  confu.sed  the  pilots  into 
thinking  that  they  were  still  in  inter- 
r.ational  airspace. 
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Even  if  the  Korean  airliner  had 
strayed  into  a  sensitive  military  zone, 
can  any  state  justify  taking  269  hves 
in  order  to  protect  an  area  of  the  sky 
it  calls  its  own?  Established  interna- 
tional procedure  requires  that  the  vio- 
lating aircraft  be  escorted  out  of  the 
area,  but  not  shot  down.  To  further 
reveal  their  true  feelings  about  the 
value  of  a  human  life,  the  Kremlin 
threatened  to  take  the  same  action  In 
the  future  If  another  airliner  strayed 
into  Soviet  airspace.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  Kremlin's  unbending  reaction  to 
he  tragic  destruction  of  the  Korean 
airliner.  Is  their  reaction  to  the  disas- 
ter indicative  of  a  coi:ntry  that  really 
wants  world  peace? 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviets  proudly  pro- 
claimed that  they  wanted  peace  in  the 
world  and  called  for  a  freeze  in  nucle- 
ar arms.  They  then  described  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  new  flexibility  ir.  the 
Geneva  arm«;  talks  as  a  "sugar-coated 
ploy. '  We  ail  know  that  compromise  Is 
'.he  key  to  any  successful  ntgotiating 
process.  The  Soviets  must  be  willing  to 
nei^otiate  ir  good  faith  and  to  make 
tradeoffs.  Since  the  Soviets  are  not 
getting  their  way  in  Geneva,  they 
began  to  make  veiled  threats  to  West- 
ern European  countries  and  suggested 
that  the  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  in  that  area  would 
provoke  Soviet  countermeasures. 

Recently.  Soviet  rhetoric  has  been 
designed  to  create  the  appearance  cf 
an  international  crisis.  Many  believe 
that  the  Soviets  will  resort  to  even 
more  aggressive  tactics  which  could  be 
oacked  up  with  cold  war  type  actioiis 
to  create  a  sense  of  danger  and  fear 
among  Western  European  nations. 

To  further  enhance  this  sense  of  im- 
pending disaster,  the  Soviets  are 
threatening  to  walk  out  of  the 
medium-range  missile  talks  in  Geneva. 

All  of  these  maneuverings  fit  into  a 
very  simple  pattern.  What  the  Soviets 
fail  to  win  at  the  negotiating  table, 
they  will  try  to  win  through  pressure, 
intimidation,  and  military  force,  if  nec- 
essary. 

The  use  of  a  Soviet  military  vessel  to 
tl-.reaten  a  Japanese  ship  .searching  for 
wreckage  from  thp  downed  Korean 
airliner  is  but  another  example  of  how 
the  Kremlin  deals  with  the  world. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me 
recommend  Lhis  article  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  as  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  reality  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  article  follows: 

Soviet  Ship  Brandished  Arms  at  a 

Japanese  Search  Vessel 

iBy  FredHiatt- 

A  Soviet  intelligence  ship  brandished 
weapons  at  a  Japanese  vessel  and  held  it  at 
Day  for  20  rrinutes  in  international  waters 
three  days  ago  while  the  Japanese  vessel 
was  participating  m  a  U.S.  search  for  under- 
.sea  remains  of  a  downed  South  Korean  air- 
liner. U.S.  officials  said  yesterday. 
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Two  U.S.  officials  described  tiie  Monday 
incident  as  the  mosi  bel'igerent  Soviet  at- 
'empt  to  interfere  with  U.S.  search  efforts, 
but  the  Pentagon  played  .icwTi  its  impor- 
tance. The  stand  jff  ended  when  a  U.S.  war- 
ship appeared  on  the  s;"ene  and  sent  repeat- 
ed radio  messages  warning  the  Soviet  ship 
to  move  away 

U.S.  and  Soviet  ships  have  been  competing 
to  find  the  wreckage  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
west  of  the  Soviet  island  of  Sakhalin  since 
tl'-e  Soviets  shot  down  tb^  Korean  Air  Lines 
jet  with  269  aboard  Sep'.  1. 

Navv  officials  said  yesterday  that  nine 
Navy.  Coast  Guard  and  Japanese  ships  have 
almost  rtxhausted  their  search  of  the  14- 
m:le  square  area  initially  identified  as  the 
ikeiiest  location  of  the  crash.  They  said 
thFt  the  search  area  probably  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  officials  also  said  that,  although  the 
jetliner's  flight  recorder  ;jrobaoiy  ceased 
emitting  sounds  30  days  after  the  crash. 
U.S.  sonar  could  find  almost  any  piece  of 
wreckage. 

Reiently  ?  Navy  drone  was  sent  down 
about  2.500  feet  to  ex.'mine  an  object  that 
had  regisren-a  on  tlie  sonar  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  skillet,  not  from  the  KAjj  ■;rash. 

V.S.  officials  Slid  triat  the  plane's  debris 
and  black  box  might  provitJc  clues  as  to  why 
'he  Korean  jet  strayed  Imo  Soviet  airspace 
..nd  how  the  Soviets  shot  .t  down. 

The  Soviet  Union  hay  said  that  tiic  KAl. 
jet  was  on  a  spving  nission  over  sensitive 
military  instaliauons.  a  charge  that  the 
United  States  .md  South  Korea  dismiss  as 
preposterous 

Pentafeon  officials  who  asked  not  to  be 
named  confirmed  yesterday  that  a  confron 
Cation  took  place  oetween  a  Soviet  inteili- 
gen'^e  iihip  and  the  Kaiko  M.iru  3,  a  Japa- 
nese .ship  operating  under  cor  tract  for  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

But  they  said  that  top-ianking  officials 
did  nol  liew  the  incident  with  great  alarm 
and  had  not  filed  3n  official  protect. 

Other  officials  said,  however,  that  U.S.  of 
ficitls  '•onducting  the  difficult  search  were 
disiurbed  by  the  incident 

One  official  said  tha;  the  Soviets'  behav- 
ior could  presag"  a  Soviet  naval  response  if 
U.S  ships  find  wreckage  and  try  to  bring  it 
to  surface. 

When  I  he  incident  occurred,  tht  Xiiko 
Maru  3  v.as  attempting  to  recover  a  lo.:a,tor- 
bjov  that  it  had  dropped  into  the  ocean 
aboiit  three  miles  b"yond  Soviet  waters. 

A  Soviet  inteMigence  ship,  known  as  an 
AGI.  headed  for  the  stern  of  the  Japanese 
ship,  officials  said,  for'ung  it  to  withc'raw. 

When  the  Kaiko  Maru  3  did  not  abandon 
the  area,  the  Soviet?  uncovered  R  machine 
gun  on  the  bridge  of  their  ship.  .i.>>ont  a 
dozen  seamen  carrying  sidearins  and  assault 
rifles  also  appeared  on  deck. 

U.S.  and  Japanese  salvage  ship-  in  the 
area  are  routinely  e-scorled  by  U.S.  Navy 
warships,  and  the  fast  frigate  USS  Badger 
came  to  the  Japant.se  ship's  aid. 

The  Badgfr  radioed  the  Soviet  ship  four 
limes.,  officials  said,  saying  that  the  Soviets 
were  interferring  with  U.S.  property  and 
with  a  legitimate  U.S.  search  effort. 

The  Soviets  did  not  respond  by  radio,  but 
slowly  moved  away  from  the  buoy,  officials 
:;a:d.  The  buoy  was  connected  to  electronic 
equipment  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  that 
.sends  signals  allowing  other  U.S.  shias  to 
know    where    they    are    as   they   continue 

U.S.  officials  complained  about  three 
weeks  ago  that  Soviet  ships  were  harassing 
U.S.    search    efforts,    steaming   across    the 
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ships  and  churning  the  water 

with  sonar  signals.  The  U.S. 

protested  to  the  Soviet  navy. 

a  Pentagon  spokesman  said 

been  "no  recent  incidents." 

said  that  the  Soviets  had 

the  area,  "but  their  salvage  ac- 

( iminished,  and  they  are  not  as 

units  as  before." 

to   the   Badger,   the  United 

the  area  a  guided-missile  cruis- 

missile   destroyer,    an   ocean- 

an   oiler-replenishment  ship,   a 

cutter,  a  Coast  Guard  salvage 

leased  Japanese  ships,  includ- 

Maru  3. 

will  continue  until  we  find 

looking  for  or  the  on-scene 

determines  that  further  effort 

fruitless,"    the   spokesman   said 

Vith  the  current  logistics  lines, 

units  up  there  indefinitely."* 


NATIONAL  CONGREGATE  AND 
MEAILS  ON  WHEELS  WEEK 


H  )N.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


IN  THE 


OF  NEW  YORK 
flOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moxday,  October  17.  1983 
BI  fVGGI. 


Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
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Older  Americans  Act.  This 
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ing  about  the  difference  between  inde- 
pendence and  institutionalization  for 
senior  citizens.  I  recall  a  hearing  I  con- 
ducted in  1977  where  it  was  disclosed 
that  upward  of  15  to  20  percent  of 
those  in  nursing  homes  were  there 
simply  because  of  an  inability  to  main- 
tain a  proper  diet.  This  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  Government  when 
compared  to  the  sums  involved  in  pro- 
viding one  hot  meal  a  day  5  days  a 
week. 

Finally,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  some 
of  the  organizations  which  comprise 
the  aging  network  who  are  involved 
with  the  provisions  of  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals  for  senior  citi- 
zens. First  the  inspiration  behind  this 
resolution  comes  from  the  National 
Association  of  Meal  Programs.  Also 
the  National  Association  of  Nutrition 
and  Aging  Service  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging,  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Units  on  Aging.  These  groups 
work  together  behind  a  common  goal 
of  providing  important  social  and 
human  services  to  senior  citizens 
across  the  Nation.  Let  me  also  salute 
the  thousands  of  private  Meals  on 
Wheels  providers  across  our  Nation 
who  toil  day  after  day  to  make  life 
better  for  others.  For  the  sake  of  all  of 
these  groups,  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
pass  my  resolution  and  pay  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  work  they  do.» 


was 


pr<  gram 


sue  cessf ul 


il  that  we  point  out  the  value 
meals  to  those  who  receive 
many  instances,  we  are  talk- 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  commitments,  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  when  the  House 
considered  various  legislation  on  the 
following  days: 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,   1983 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3231  which  would  have  maintained 
most  of  the  new  law  enforcement  au- 
thority granted  under  the  bill  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  but  would 
prohibit  Commerce  officers  from 
making  arrests  without  a  warrant.  I 
also  would  have  voted  against  an 
amendment  to  strike  provisions  grant- 
ing new  law  enforcement  authority  to 
the  Commerce  Department  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 159.  the  Senate  version  of  the 
resolution,  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thorization under  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  for  peacekeeping  purposes 
in  Lebanon  for  up  to  28  months. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1983 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 239,  the  rule  providing  for  consid- 
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eration  of  H.R.  2912,  Department  of 
Justice  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1984. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  3231,  I 
would  have  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment which  prohibited  exports  of  nu- 
clear goods  or  technology  unless  the 
importing  country  maintains  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  its  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  I  would  have  supported  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment  that 
sought  to  permit  nuclear  exports  if 
the  itepi  was  available  from  a  foreign 
supplier. 

I  was  paired  against,  and  would  have 
voted  against.  House  Joint  Resolution 
368,  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  (conference 
report). 

I  would  have  voted  for  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
to  the  continuing  appropriations  bill 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1983 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
agreed  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  House  Journal  for  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 3. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5.  1983 

I  would  have  voted  against  the  rule 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  H.R.  3958,  water  re- 
source development  appropriations, 
fiscal  year  1984. 

I  would  have  voted  for  the  rule  waiv- 
ing certain  points  of  order  against  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3959,  supplemental 
appropriations,  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
would  have  voted  against  final  passage 
of  H.R.  3959. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1983 

I  would  have  voted  against  the  so- 
called  Edgar  amendment  to  H,R.  3958, 
making  appropriations  for  water  re- 
source development,  that  sought  to 
reduce  the  appropriations  by  $51.5 
million  and  strike  20  water  projects. 
One  of  the  stricken  projects  would  be 
the  second  lock  for  locks  and  dam  26 
near  Alton,  111.  This  is  an  important 
water  project  which  must  be  con- 
structed at  this  time. 

I  would  have  opposed  and  voted 
against  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3648, 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act.  which 
sought  to  provide  that  Amtrak  should 
issue  preferred  stock  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  discharge  any  ob- 
ligations with  respect  to  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary.* 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FORMER 
SPOUSES  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  letter   was   sent   to   me   by   a 
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former  military  wife.  I  would  like  to 
share  her  poignant  story  with  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress.  Due  to 
the  unfairness  these  former  military 
wives  are  subjected  to,  I  became  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2175,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Health  Care 
Act  of  1983.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  H.R.  2175  I  be- 
lieve this  letter  will  tell  the  whole 
story: 

My  military  career  began  when  I  joined 
the  Navy  on  June  14,  1945.  After  completing 
basic  training,  I  became  a  Hospital  Corps 
person  at  Bethesda,  Maryland.  I  intended  to 
make  a  career  of  the  Navy  until  I  met  a 
young  corpsman  from  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
James  Myers.  Jim  and  I  fell  in  love  and 
shortly,  he  changed  my  career  direction  by 
asking  me  to  be  his  wife.  We  were  married 
at  a  small,  beautiful  chapel  on  the  base.  Al- 
though we  did  not  have  much  of  life's 
goods,  we  were  happy.  I  adored  my  husband 
and  he  loved  me. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  in  addition  to 
bearing  five  sons  by  him,  I  followed  wherev- 
er the  Navy  sent  him.  During  those  years  we 
lived  in  Egypt,  Japan,  Washington,  and 
Portsmouth,  Virginia.  I  loved  Navy  life,  my 
husband  and  my  children.  Life  was  rich: 
God  had  blessed  me  beyond  measure. 

Jim  was  ambitious  and  I  helped  him  in 
many  ways.  With  my  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, Jim  attended  George  Washington 
University  at  night.  Our  household  schedule 
revolved  around  his  Navy  career  and  school 
work.  In  addition  to  having  mealtimes  con- 
venient for  him,  I  often  kept  the  children 
quiet  so  that  he  could  study.  In  addition, 
many  nights  we  stayed  up  late  together 
working  on  his  research  papers.  Jim  was 
such  an  apt  student  that— again  with  my  en- 
couragement—he continued  his  schooling  to 
the  doctoral  level. 

In  1963  we  were  sent  to  Portsmouth  Naval 
Hospital.  We  were  happy  with  our  new  life 
and  quickly  found  ourselves  very  busy.  Jim 
worked  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and,  as  usual, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  adviser  to  the  Navy  Feder- 
al Credit  Union.  He  also  did  volunteer  work 
for  the  USO.  We  were  active  church  work- 
ers. Because  of  his  exemplary  life,  in  1968 
he  was  selected  an  Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  America.  All  the  while,  my  husband's 
career  was  steadily  advancing,  as  he  went 
from  Seaman  to  Captain. 

And  then,  in  1969.  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 
When  he  returned,  he  had  changed.  At  first, 
I  thought  he  was  reacting  to  the  pressures 
of  war.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  help  him.  He 
denied  that  anything  was  different  and 
reaffirmed  his  devotion  to  me  and  to  our 
family.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was  ordered  to 
Camp  Lejeune  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
married  life,  refused  to  let  me  accompany 
him.  I  was  baffled  and  hurt.  Because  he  was 
selected  to  attend  the  Staff  College  in  Nor- 
folk, his  stay  at  Lejeune  was  short.  He  came 
back  home.  When  he  graduated,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Base  in  Norfolk.  Against 
my  wishes,  he  moved  into  the  BOQ.  Again,  I 
was  deeply  hurt.  Was  there  another  woman? 
He  denied  it. 
^  I  now  know  that  during  those  years  he 
was  involved  with  a  very,  very  young 
woman.  I  now  know  that  their  relationship 
lasted  several  years.  Yet.  my  husband  did 
not  ask  for  a  divorce  until  a  year  before  he 
died.  That  year,  when  he  became  ill,  he 
urged,  he  cajoled,  he  insisted  that  we  di- 
vorce. He  told  me  that  he  "wanted  to  get  his 
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life  in  order."  Still,  he  denied  that  there  was 
another  woman. 

Finally,  after  much  soul  searching,  much 
praying,  and  not  a  few  tears,  I  agreed. 
Against  my  lawyer's  advice,  who  understood 
more  than  I  what  I  had  to  lose,  on  February 
19,  1980,  I  filed  for  divorce.  Again,  against 
my  lawyer's  advice,  on  July  23,  1980,  I 
signed  the  final  divorce  papers.  Seventeen 
days  later,  my  husband,  who  was  too  ill  even 
to  stand  up,  married  his  lover.  Seven  weeks 
later,  on  September  17,  1980.  he  died  at  Be- 
thesda Naval  Hospital  where  we  had  first 
met. 

It  was  only  after  Jim's  death  that  I  found 
out  that  the  young  woman  who  was  to 
become  his  second  wife  had  been  following 
him  for  years  and  that  they  had  been 
openly  living  together  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Looking  back,  I  can  see  how  my  husband 
could  have  been  beguiled  by  this  woman. 
When  he  was  in  Vietnam,  we  had  the  usual 
family  problems  at  home.  The  furnace 
broke  down;  the  car  broke  down;  the  boys 
had  school  troubles.  Our  youngest  son. 
Scott,  who  came  down  with  bronchial  pneu- 
monia that  winter,  took  a  lot  of  my  time 
and  caused  me  much  worry  and  concern. 

Going  through  Jim's  belongings  after  his 
death,  I  found  tapes  made  by  his  secret 
friend.  Her  conversations  show  a  different 
life,  a  life  free  from  family  concerns.  Her 
tapes  were  full  of  love,  sex  and  intrigue.  Not 
illness.  Not  school  problems.  Not  broken 
furnaces. 

At  divorce,  although  I  had  been  an  active 
duty  wife  for  thirty-five  years.  I  lost  all  mili- 
tary benefits  that  should  have  been  mine. 
In  addition,  since  my  husband  died,  I  re- 
ceived alimony  for  only  two  short  months. 
My  husband's  second  wife  who  had  been  le- 
gally married  to  him  for  thirty-nine  days, 
received  all  of  my  military  benefits.  She  re- 
ceived my  widow's  annuity  (55%  of  his  basic 
pay.  About  half  of  the  annuity  will  be  tax- 
free  since  my  husband  died  on  active  duty.) 
She  received  my  medical  benefits.  She  re- 
ceived my  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges. She  received  my  GI  Housing  benefit. 
She  received  my  GI  educational  benefit.  In 
addition,  there  was  $50,000  in  life  insurance 
which  I  should  have  received,  since  it  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  joint  assets,  which  was 
denied  me. 

My  husband's  second  wife  now  lives  well. 
In  additon  to  my  widow's  annuity,  she  has  a 
job  that  pays  her  a  good  salary.  Since  she  is 
young,  she  has  time  to  build  up  another 
pension  while  she  enjoys  mine.  My  hus- 
band's second  wife  of  thirty-nine  days  can 
buy  her  own  home  with  my  GI  bill.  I  have 
just  sold  my  home.  I  have  moved  into  an 
apartment  because  I  could  no  longer  afford 
house  payments  and  the  upkeep.  My  hus- 
band's second  wife  is  entitled  to  my  GI  bill 
to  further  her  education  if  she  wishes.  I 
have  no  money  for  any  type  of  training.  I 
now  work  at  a  discount  department  store 
near  where  I  live  for  minimum  wage.  When 
I  am  sick,  I  am  not  entitled  to  use  the  Naval 
Hospital.  My  husband's  second  wife  of 
thirty-nine  days  has  my  medical  privileges. 
That  is  my  story.  But  mine  is  not  an  iso- 

l&t^d  C356. 

The  Committee  for  Equality  and  Justice 
for  the  Military  Wife  has  evaluated  the  gov- 
ernment benefits  my  husband's  second  wife 
of  thirty-nine  days  received.  The  total  that 
the  taxpayer  will  pay  out  to  this  woman 
who  served  a  little  more  than  one  month  as 
a  military  wife  is  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  or  $2,589,528  to  be  pre- 
cise (see  attached  letter  of  verification).  In 
addition,  Doris  Mozley,  Chair  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  for  Equality  and  Justice  for  the  Mili- 
tary Wife,  received  confirmation  of  a  similar 
high  government  payout  (by  phone)  from 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Tower.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Compensation,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower,  Resene 
Affairs  and  Logistics  (Military  Personnel 
and  Force  Management). 

When  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Uniformed  Senices  tes- 
tified before  the  SASC  on  the  ex-spouse 
issue  in  September  of  1981.  without  excep- 
tion they  all  felt  that  "fault"  should  be  con- 
sidered in  awarding  pension  benefits  to  a 
wife.  How  I  wish  that  were  true  in  my  case. 
If  fault  had  been  considered,  this  woman, 
who  manipulated  my  husband  into  divorc- 
ing me  on  his  deathbed,  would  not  now-  be 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  labors  of  a  life- 
time. Hundreds  of  other  ex-military  wives 
have  also  been  cheated  out  of  their  widow's 
annuity  for  the  benefit  of  another  woman 
who  often  served  not  a  single  day  as  a  mili- 
tary wife.  In  my  own  divorce  case,  I  was  the 
only  person  punished.  I  suffered  because  I 
was  an  obedient  wife  who  had  my  husband's 
health  and  well-being  in  mind.  I  knew  it 
hurt  him  physically  to  speak  with  me  about 
divorce.  I  wanted  him  not  to  hurt.  I  acted  in 
his  best  interest,  and  I  will  live  with  that 
and  with  my  poverty  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
One  of  the  requests  that  we  military  wives 
made  to  the  SASC  when  the  ex -spouse  legis- 
lation was  being  considered  in  1981-82  was 
for  in-depth  studies  to  see  what  would  be 
equitable  and  just   for   both   the  military 
member  and  the  military  wife  in  case  of  di- 
vorce. Doris  Mozley  suggested  several  perti- 
nent studies  in  her  Critique  of  Dr.  Korb's 
testimony  to  the  SASC  of  May   10.   1982. 
That  Critique  was  sent  out  to  all  members 
of  Congress.  Most  of  those  suggested  studies 
are  still  relevant  and  needed.  We  military 
wives  respectfully  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  commis- 
sion those  or  similar  ones.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  to   look   hard   at   the   "Throw- Away 
Military  Wife  System. "  Despite  some  small 
remedial   legislation   last   year,   what   hap- 
pened to  me  can  still  happen  to  a  military 
wife.  I  urge  members  of  Congress  to  give  me 
and  other  women  like  me  justice.  Give  us 
laws  that  will  protect  us.  Give  us  a  system 
that  predicates  public  benefits  on  the  per- 
formance of  public  service.  Give  us  the  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  we  earned  honor- 
ably serving  our  country  as  military  wives. 
ELIZABETH  Myers. 
(By     Betty     Myers    as    told     to     Doris 
Mozley.)* 


TIMOTHY  SCHMIDT,  NATIONAL 
BLIND  WORKER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  story  of 
Timothy  Schmidt,  a  remarkable  man 
who  truly  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  ever  faced  despair  or  adversity. 

Timothy  Schmidt,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  resides  in  my  home  State  of  Ari- 
zona, has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
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And  what  a  pace  he  set  for  himself!  Not 
content  to  merely  assemble  small  parts. 
Timothy  worked  his  way  through  more 
complex  assembly  right  up  to  machine  oper- 
ations. He  attained  a  position  on  a  contin- 
ous  belt  blister  packing  machine  and  his 
productivity  rose  from  65%  to  99%. 

Soon  after  that  Timothy  moved  into  his 
own  apartment  and  began  caring  for  and 
supporting  himself.  For  one  year  all  was 
well  in  Timothy's  world,  but  during  the 
winter  of  1982  he  was  once  again  put  to  the 
test.  Within  two  month's  time,  Timothy  lost 
both  his  brother  and  father. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  great  source  of 
emotional  support  for  his  mother,  dividing 
his  off-work  hours  between  his  apartment 
and  his  mother's  home.  Through  it  all  Tim- 
othy has  continued  his  outstanding  attend- 
ance record  and  consistently  improves  his 
skill  level  and  productivity.  A  level  II  Ma- 
chine Operator.  Timothy  recently  achieved 
107%  overall  on  activities  as  varied  as  shrink 
wrapping,  skin  packing  and  die  cutting. 

As  Timothy's  supervisor  said,  'There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  what  Timo- 
thy Schmidt  can  learn  and  do."  Timothy  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  Arizona  industries 
for  the  Blind  and  a  worthy  recipient  of 
NIB'S  1983  Peter  J.  Salmon  National  Blind 
Worker  of  the  Year  Award.» 
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WILL  THE  COWS  COME  HOME? 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  for  the  past  few  months,  a  very  se- 
rious debate  has  raged  in  W^ashington 
over  the  importance  of  deficits  in  our 
national  economy.  The  contestants  in 
this  debate  have  fundamentally  diver- 
gent views  about  the  impact  of  deficits 
on  interest  rates.  Indeed,  rarely  in  our 
history  have  we  seen  such  a  head-on 
clash  of  positions  on  such  a  fundamen- 
tal economic  subject.  What  is  particu- 
larly interesting  is  that  the  contest- 
ants in  this  debate  are  both  members 
of  the  Reagan  administration:  with 
Chairman  Feldstein  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  arguing  that  defi- 
cits cause  interest  rates  to  be  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  while 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  denies  that 
any  such  relationship  can  be  shown  to 
exist. 

Many  people  have  been  led  by  this 
debate  to  ask  a  simple  question:  With 
which  of  his  major  economic  advisers 
does  President  Reagan  agree?  Alas, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  question  to 
which  there  is  not  only  no  simple 
answer,  but,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's official  press  spokesperson,  it  is 
a  question  to  which  there  is  apparent- 
ly no  coherent  answer  at  all. 

On  September  18,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  excerpts  from  a  tran- 
script of  a  White  House  press  briefing 
conducted  by  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
Speakes  on  the  fairly  straightforward 
issue  of  whether  or  not  President 
Reagan  agrees  with  Donald  Regan 
that  deficits  are  unimportant  in  influ- 


encing interest  rates  or  with  Martin 
Feldstein  in  believing  that  deficits 
have  a  serious  interest  rate  impact. 
Those  who  are  confused  by  this  situa- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  comforted  by 
reading  this  transcript  because  they 
will  learn  that  their  confusion  on  the 
subject  is  shared  by  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  "the  highest  levels" 
in  the  White  House. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  18,  19831 

Do  Deficits  Matter?  Wait  Until  the  Cows 
Come  Home 
(Last  Wednesday.  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  and  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  Chairman  Martin  S.  Feldstein  gave 
speeches  in  which  they  flatly  contradicted 
each  other  on  whether  large  federal  budget 
deficits  help  keep  interest  rates  high.  Feld- 
stein argued  they  do;  Regan  said  that  "eco- 
nomics who  continue  to  claim  that  deficits 
make  for  high  interest  rates  should  climb 
down  from  their  celestial  observatories  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  terrestrial  fact.") 

(Following  is  a  partial  transcript  of  a 
White  House  press  briefing  conducted  by 
deputy  press  secretary  Larry  Speakes 
Thursday  on  whether  President  Reagan 
feels  high  deficits  are  a  cause  of  high  inter- 
est rates.) 

Q.  In  this  public  dispute  between  Mr. 
Feldstein  and  Regan,  has  the  president  sug- 
gested whose  side  he's  on? 

A.  No.  I  think  they  both  agree  on  policy.  I 
think  it's  just  a  matter  of  debate  on  wheth- 
er deficits  do  count.  The  president's  view  on 
that  is  known.  He  prefers  lower  deficits  and 
he  prefers  that  Congress  act  to  lower  defi- 
cits. 

A:  No.  He's  never  been  wrong. 

Q:  Does  that  mean  we  could  bring  the  in- 
terest rate  down  even  further  by  tripling 
the  deficit? 

A:  Just  noting  that  Treasury  rate  bills  yes- 
terday morning  were  9.04  percent,  down 
from  9.19  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  9.21 
on  the  week  ending  Aug.  31.  And  you  know 
the  three-month  Treasury  bills  have  fallen 
substantially  in  recent  weeks  and  many 
economists  believe  the  stage  is  set  for  a  fur- 
ther drop  in  interest  rates. 

Q:  I'm  confused  a  bit .  .  .  What  is  the  posi- 
tion, or  is  there  one? 

A:  I  just  stated  it  to  you  .  .  .  that  we  want 
lower  deficits  through  reductions  in  federal 
spending. 

Q:  Thus  far  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  link  betwen  rising  deficits  and  lower 
interest  rates.  Are  you  indicating  that  might 
change? 

A:  I'm  not  indicating  anything. 

Q:  Larry,  you're  giving  conflicting  signals 
here.  You  have  Feldstein  giving  one  set  of 
signals  and  Regan  giving  another. 

A:  And  what  were  the  words  out  of 
mouth?  That  economists  can  debate  this  till 
the  cows  come  home. 

Q:  They're  your  economists  and  they 
should  be  speaking  with  one  voice. 

A:  Reasonable  men  have  differing  opin- 
ions and  the  president  has  asked  for  differ- 
ing opinions. 

Q:  What  is  the  administration  position? 

A:  Bob  (Timberg,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun), 
how  many  times  have  you  asked  it?  How 
many  times  have  you  asked  it? 

Q:  You're  saying  that  you  don't  really 
care? 

A:  Now  did  you  hear  me  say  that?  Did  you 
write  that  down  back  there? 

Q:  What  is  the  position? 


A:  I've  stated  it.  Lower  deficits  through 
lower  federal  spending. 
Q:  Does  that  mean  lower  interest  rates? 
A:  It  remains  to  be  seen,  Saul  (Friedman, 
Knight-Ridder).  you'll  have  to  see. 

Q:  So  there  is  no  administration  position 
on  linkage  between  deficits  and  interest 
rates? 

A:  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  agree- 
ment among  economists  on  this  issue. 

Q:  There  is  no  administration  position  on 
the  question  either? 
A:  I  don't  know  that  it  can  be  resolved. 
Q:  (Is)  the  White  House  saying  .  .  .  that 
the  administration  doesn't  know  whether 
lower  interest  rates  will  result  if  we  lower 
deficits  as  the  result  of  lowering  federal 
spending?  That's  the  bottom  line  of  what 
you  just  said. 

A:  You  know,  all  the  economic  theories, 
Saul,  are  subject  to  Interpretation  and, 
really,  you  have  to  take  a  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

Q:  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  it's  the  administra- 
tion position  that  those  budget  deficits  do 
threaten  economic  recovery,  [isn't]  it? 

A:  1  don't  know  that  you  ever  heard  the 
president  say  it.  You  might  have  heard 
some  of  his  advisers  say  it. 

Q:  What's  the  policy  here  of  having  Feld- 
stein going  out  and  saying  one  thing  and 
Regan  going  out  and  saying  another  thing? 
A:  You  can't  even  pronounce  his  (Feld- 
stein's)  name.  When  you  get  out  of  here  you 
go  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
then  you  go  over  to  the  EOB  (Executive 
Office  Building)  and  then  you  come  back 
here  .  .  . 

Q:  Is  it  the  policy  that  it's  okay  for  these 
guys  to  state  different  opinions? 

A:  The  president  wants  strong-willed  men. 
You  know  what  Harry  Truman  said  about 
the  one-armed  economists. 
Q:  One-handed. 

A:  They'd  say  on  the  one  hand  this  and 
the  other  hand  that. 

Q:  You've  said  the  president  has  no  view 
on  the  subject? 

Q:  Do  deficits  count,  as  Feldstein  says,  on 
interest  rates? 

A:  That's  a  matter  economists  can  debate 
till  the  cows  come  home  .  .  .  The  president's 
view  is  that  our  policy  objective  is  to  bring 
deficts  down.  We  want  reductions  in  federal 
spending. 

Q:  Does  he  still  think  if  you  bring  deficits 
down  you  bring  interest  rates  down? 

A:  I  don't  think  he's  stated  a  position  on 
it. 

Q:  Why  should  we  bring  deficits  down  if 
we  don't  know  what  they  do  about  interest 
rates? 

A:  Bringing  them  down  would  put  the  gov- 
ernment on  an  even  keel  and  make  it  pay  its 
own  way.  Read  Ronald— the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Ronald  Reagan. 

Q:  You  don't  know  whether  the  president 
believes  that  deficits  impinge  on  interest 
rates?  Can  you  find  out? 

A:  I  think  the  president  could  problably 
give  both  sides  of  the  argument  if  you  like. 
Q:  Doesn't  he  have  an  opinion  at  all?  He 
doesn't  know? 

A:  He's  familiar  with  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  and  I  think,  as  I  say,  you  can 
argue  those  points,  and  economists  will  at 
the  drop  of  a   hat.   until  the  cows  come 
home. 
Q:  He  did  during  the  campaign. 
A;  What  was  his  position? 
Q:  He  said  high  deficits  cause  high  inter- 
est rates. 

A:  Well,  interest  rates  have  been  cut  in 
half  and  the  deficit  has  doubled. 
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Q:  Well,  was  he  wrong.  Larry? 

A:  Well,  that  sounds  like  a  UPI  lead.  It's 
certainly  not  an  AP  lead.  "The  president 
says  the  economists  can  debate  this  till  ..." 

Q:  [In  unison]  .  .  .  the  cows  come  home. 

Q:  I  want  to  take  a  stab  .  .  . 

A:  Paul  (Rodriquez,  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  a  group  of  newsletters)  .  .  .  you're 
well  over  your  quota  today. 

Q:  I'm  not  getting  an  answer  .  .  . 

Q:  (New  questioner):  Can  I  take  one  last 
shot?  If  the  president  gets  lots  of  advice  and 
he  says  he  doesn't  want  yes  men  ...  at  a 
certain  point  he  has  to  form  an  opinion. 
Clearly  this  is  an  issue  [on  which]  one 
would  think  he  would  have  formed  an  opin- 
ion. All  we're  asking  is  Where  does  the 
president  come  down?' 

A:  He  doesn't  have  to  have  an  opinion  on 
this  in  order  to  go  after  reducing  deficits 
through  reducing  federal  spending  and  tell- 
ing Congress  we  want  to  cut  this  federal 
spending. 

Q:  What  is  the  purpose  in  cutting  federal 
spending? 

A:  Balance  the  budget,  reduce  the  deficit. 

Q;  And  the  reason  is? 

A:  Paul,  how  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell 
you?  Cool  it.» 


DISABILITY  REFORM  MEASURE 
NEEDS  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  in  examining  the  ongoing 
problems  associated  with  required  re- 
views of  social  security  disability  bene- 
ficiaries. We  have  also  been  actively 
involved  in  soliciting  the  views,  opin- 
ions, and  recommendations  of  State 
and  local  officials  associated  with  this 
program  on  how  best  to  reform  the  ex- 
isting system. 

I  believe  that  com-prehensive  legisla- 
tive reform  is  not  only  necessitated, 
but  is  essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
benefits  of  those  disabled  individuals 
who  truly  need  them.  That  legislative 
reform  is  best  outlined  in  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Benefits  Reform 
Act  of  1983  makes  major  revisions  in 
the  eligibility  reviews.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  codifies  the  review  process  so 
that  beneficiaries  will  not  be  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  whims 
of  administrators  of  this  program. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  3755 
include:  First,  a  requirement  that 
there  be  medical  improvement  before 
benefits  can  be  stopped;  second,  re- 
quire the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  adhere  to  appeals  court  deci- 
sions in  their  regional  administration 
of  the  program;  third,  continuing  pay- 
ments of  benefits  until  all  appeals 
have  been  exausted  through  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  level;  fourth, 
provision  of  a  face-to-face  meeting 
with  the  original  decisionmaker  before 
issuing  a  formal  decision  to  terminate 
benefits;  and  fifth,  require  that  any 
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future  program  and  policy  changes  be 
printed  as  regulations  subject  to 
public  comment  and  review. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  I  be- 
lieve that  it  offers  a  rational  and 
humane  way  of  protecting  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  our  disabled  popula- 
tion. It  will  help  us  to  avoid  the  pain- 
ful spectre  of  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  eligible  individuals  being  thrown  off 
the  roles  without  recourse. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  led  the  Nation  in  stop- 
ping all  reviews  of  those  on  the  dis- 
ability rolls  until  a  more  uniform 
method  can  be  adopted.  Since  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  State's  depart- 
ment of  social  services  last  July  that 
the  "legal  and  moral  obligations  of  the 
disabled  were  not  being  met,"  11  other 
States  have  followed  suit  and  banned 
further  review  of  beneficiaries.  This 
national  outcry  was  a  result  of  374,000 
people  being  removed  from  the  disabil- 
ity rolls  since  March  1981  when  the 
Social  Security  Administration  an- 
nounced a  crackdown  on  the  program 
to  implement  a  1980  law  which  man- 
dates reexamination  of  recipients  once 
every  3  years  unless  they  are  perma- 
nently disabled. 

As  a  result  of  this  hasty  review,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  been 
actively  examining  the  national 
impact  of  this  review  on  elderly  bene- 
ficiaries. We  believe  that  H.R.  3755  is 
the  proper  approach  in  addressing  the 
dual  concerns  of  protecting  benefits 
which  simplifying  the  administration 
of  a  program  which  pays  $18  billion  a 
year  to  3.9  million  individuals.  I  will 
work  closely  with  my  colleagues  to 
provide  for  timely  consideration  of 
this  very  important  legislation  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  disabled  to  these  ben- 
efits are  protected  from  administrative 
discretion  and  budget-cutting  whims 
of  those  who  would  rather  see  denials 
instead  of  protections  these  benefits.* 


NO  ARMS  RACE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  October  16,  1983, 
Washington  Post  article  by  Fred 
Kaplan  on  the  arms  race  in  space. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  chance  to  stop  the  very 
dangerous  and  most  expensive  devel- 
opment of  space-based  weapons  sys- 
tems. Soviet  President  Andropov  has 
proposed  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  a  ban  on 
space  weapons.  Fred  Kaplin,  author 
and  defense  correspondent  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  presented  a  most 
convincing  case  for  negotiating  a  ban 
on  antisatellite  weapons  now. 
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Vashington  Post.  Oct.  16.  1983] 
A  BOUT  TO  Launch  a  Costly  and 
Ciijz"?  Arms  Race  in  Space 
(By  Fred  Kaplan) 
very  soon,  (the  date  is  classi- 
Ulnited  States  will  test  a  weapon 
promises  to  burst  through  a 
in  the  arms  race— a  race  for 
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veapon  seems  deceptively  harm- 
glance:  a  12-by-13  inch  cylinder, 
telescopes  and  infrared  sensors, 
a  two-stage  rocket  small  enough 
an    F-15    jet    fighter.    The 
potential  danger— lies  in  what 
sackage  is  designed  to  do.  It's 
ature  Homing  Vehicle  (MHV). 
is  to  fly  the  F-15  almost  verti- 
( he  edge  of  the  atmosphere,  then 
into  outer  space,  where  it  will 
and  kill— sm  enemy  satellite, 
few  tests  of  the  MHV  system 
may  find  ourselves  propelled, 
toward  a  new  era  of  mili- 
Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Storrie.  di- 
for  Air  Force  plans  and  oper- 
a  House  committee  last  March: 
place;  it  is  not  a  mission.  We  are 
to  do  the  things  in  space 
in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
on  the  seas' —that  is.  to  prepare 
1  win  wars.  A  study  signed  last 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  titled 
2000."  calls  for  "space  superiori- 
requires  "the  capability  to  de- 
?  space  systems." 
>oth  sides— especially  the  United 
on  space  for  a  wide  variety 
missions.  Most  of  what  we  know 
Soviet  military,  especially  about 
aeapons.  comes  from  satelites.  A 
)f  military  communications  com- 
networks.    navigations    and 
support    systems    also    are 
through  satellites.  Moreover.  Maj. 
Randolph,  director  of  the  Air 
systems,   has  testified  that  a 
of  tr.S.  space  plans  is  "to 
military  capabilities  in  space, 
we  rely  on  military  platforms  in 
more  incentive  the  Soviets  will 
their  own  advanced  antisat- 
)  weapons,  and  thus  an  increas- 
1  element  of  our  military  corn- 
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according  to  Paul  Stares  of 
Institution,    "if  we  lose  our 
we'd  be  hurt  but  not  crip- 
continue  to  increase  our  depend- 
systems.  then  we're  just  dig- 
for  ourselves." 

one  way  out   of  this  hole— and 
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with  the  Russians.  Yet  after  our 
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plane.  Says  Stares,  "There's  no  way  the 
Russians  could  have  confidence  that  every 
F-15  isn't  carrying  an  ASAT.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Paint  the  F-15  differenc  is  it 
has  any  ASAT  mission?  " 

Ironically,  this  moment  when  we  are 
about  to  test  a  new  ASAT  system  is  both 
the  last  and  probably  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  ASAT  arms-control  ne- 
gotiations under  way.  To  see  why  requires  a 
brief  digression  into  history. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  to  develop 
an  ASAT  system.  From  1963-67,  the  U.S. 
Army  tested  some  of  its  Nike-Zeus  ABMs  as 
satellite  killers.  From  1964-68,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  fired  Thor  missiles  at  deactivated  sat- 
ellites in  outer  space  in  what  was  called  the 
"Squanto  Terror "  tests  (or,  in  a  lower  key. 
"Program  437").  This  program  was  kept 
alive  until  1975. 

Not  until  1968— well  after  the  Air  Force 
had  delcared  Program  437  "operational  "— 
did  the  Soviets  start  up  their  own  ASAT 
program.  The  Soviet  system  is  substantially 
more  unwieldy  than  either  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  the  1960s  or  our  forthcoming  MHV 
plan.  Their  scheme  was  to  launch  a  "killer 
satellite"  in  an  orbit  that  crosses  an  enemy 
satellite,  and  then  to  blow  up  the  killer,  de- 
stroying the  enemy  spacecraft  with  shrap- 
nel. 

Over  the  next  14  years,  the  Soviets  con- 
ducted 20  tests.  They  have  used  two  differ- 
ent types  of  guidance  systems.  One  directs 
the  killer-satellite  by  shining  a  radar  beam 
on  the  target.  The  other  is  more  passive, 
with  infrared  systems  which  seek  out  the 
target  by  the  heat  that  it  generates  in  outer 
space. 

According  to  John  Pike  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  the  Russians  tested 
the  radar-seeker  version  14  times,  most  re- 
cently in  1981,  of  which  10  were  successes. 
However,  more  recently,  they  tested  the 
passive  infrared-seeker  version  six  times— 
and  all  six  were  duds. 

Even  the  10  successes  had  their  limita- 
tions. They  were  all  conducted  at  low  alti- 
tudes, whereas  most  U.S.  satellites— includ- 
ing all  early-warning  satellites— are  sta- 
tioned at  very  high  altitudes.  There  were 
also  conducted  within  very  narrow  angles  or 
inclinations  (from  60  to  66  degrees),  making 
it  difficult  to  approach  even  the  low-alti- 
tude American  satellites.  Stephen  Meyer  of 
MIT  concludes,  "They've  really  never  had  a 
test  of  what  is  would  be  like  going  against  a 
real  U.S.  target.  " 

From  1977-81,  the  Soviets  stopped  testing 
ASATs.  Over  part  of  that  period,  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  held  three  series  of  talks 
on  negotiating  an  ASAT  arms-control  agree- 
ment. Then  came  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  death  of  SALT  II— and  the 
ASAT  talks  faded  away. 

Last  August,  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov 
announced  a  moratorium  on  all  ASAT  test- 
ing, and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
Submitted  an  ASAT  arms-control  proposal 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  terms  that  seem 
to  indicate  seriousness.  One  obvious  reason 
for  this  seriousness  is  a  realization  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  come  out  with  a 
new  ASAT  system  that  will  probably  be 
much  more  successful  than  the  Soviet 
model. 

Indeed,  administration  officials  have 
treated  the  idea  of  negotiations  dismissively 
precisely  because  Andropov  has  proposed 
them.  The  reasoning:  his  fear  of  our  ASAT 
only  confirms  that  it  can  give  us  an  edge  in 
the  arms  race. 

But  this  is  shortsighted,  and  not  just  be- 
cause it  lessens  the  likelihood  of  an  arms- 
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control  treaty.  If  the  United  States  goes 
ahead  and  tests  its  new  ASAT  system,  the 
Soviets  undoubtedly  will  break  the  morato- 
rium and  resume  their  own  testing— and 
probably  develop  a  better  weapon  than  the 
one  Ihey  have  now.  This  will  provoke  us  to 
upgrade  our  system  .  .  .  And  the  race  is  on. 
From  here,  any  number  of  scenarios  can 
be  imagined:  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  (or 
both)  develops  an  ASAT  that  can  (potential- 
ly) strike  satellites  at  high  altitudes  as  well 
as  low  altitudes,  thus  endangering  the  all- 
important  early-warning  satellites.  The 
other  side  then  develops  a  system— perhaps 
involving  lasers— that  can  attack  this  new 
ASAT  system.  Or  perhaps  he  develops  a 
space-based  battle  station  that  can  defend 
the  satellites.  Then  the  other  side  builds 
systems  that  can  attack  the  defenders.  And 
so  it  goes.  .  .  . 

Indeed,  this  scenario  is  precisely  what 
some  people  have  in  mind.  Although  the 
U.S.  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle  program 
dates  back  to  1978,  its  most  ardent  support- 
ers view  it  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
whole  panoply  of  space  weapons— some  on 
the  drawing  boards,  some  as  yet  only  sparks 
and  glimmers  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
technocratic  enthusiasts— that  fall  under 
the  rubric  of  "Star  Wars." 

Star  Wars  advocates  tasted  their  first  dose 
of  legitimacy  last  March,  when  President 
Reagan  told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  of 
his  "vision  of  the  future."  He  held  out  the 
"hope"  that  a  network  of  antiballistic  mis- 
siles (ABMs),  space  lasers  and  battle  sta- 
tions—based on  decades  of  research— will 
"intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  before  they  reach  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies." 

For  years,  a  fringe  element— led  by  Sen. 
Malcolm  Wallop  (R-Wyo.)  in  Congress. 
Edward  Teller  and  Gen.  Daniel  Graham 
(Ret.)  in  the  military-scientific  community, 
and  several  others  in  various  bureaucracies 
and  think  tanks  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts— have  been  keen  on  moving  the  arms 
competition  into  space.  A  very  small  group 
within  the  Air  Force,  recently  organized 
into  a  Space  Command,  believes  that  space 
can  be— as  Thomas  Karas  calls  it  in  his  book 
that  chronicles  this  community— "The  New 
High  Ground"  from  which  the  United 
States  can  reign  supreme  in  all  other  arenas 
of  warfare. 

Reagan's  speech— which  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  talks  with  Teller— gave  this  group 
the  legitimacy  that  it  has  long  sought. 
Almost  at  once,  "Beltway  bandits"  and 
other  consulting  firms  put  in  contract  bids 
to  study  "the  military  utility  of  space." 
More  important,  it  becamse  a  high-priority 
issue  inside  the  national-security  burea- 
cracy. 

Over  the  summer,  three  major  outside 
studies  were  commissioned  on  the  politics 
and  technology  of  Star  Wars.  At  this 
moment,  an  interagency  group  consisting  of 
officials  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  drawing  up  evaluations  of  those 
studies  to  present  to  the  president  sometime 
within  the  next  month. 

Officials  involved  in  the  studies  and  the 
interagency  meetings  say  that  nobody  now 
knows  how  to  go  about  even  beginning  to 
build  a  Star  Wars  system.  Says  one  Penta- 
gon official,  "At  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
sensus on  what  it  all  means.  ...  I  don't 
think  we  have  the  kind  of  answers  that  we 
could  base  any  sort  of  policy  on." 

In  any  case,  officials  are  discovering  tech- 
nical problems  that  may  be  insurmountable. 
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A  ground-based  laser  wouldn't  work 
through  clouds.  Even  Maj.  Gen.  Bernard 
Randolph,  director  of  Air  Force  space  sys- 
tems, told  a  House  committee  last  spring 
that  a  space-based  laser  would  require  10 
megawatts  of  power  (some  say  much  more) 
and  would  weigh  150.000  pounds— well 
beyond  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  To  provide  even  "a  thin  AB.  capa- 
bility." we  would  need  50-100  of  these  sys- 
tems. Furthermore,  the  systems  must  have 
perfect  accuracy;  he  likened  the  mission  to 
pointing  a  beam  "from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  a  baseball  on  the  top  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  holdCing]  it 
there  while  both  of  you  are  moving. " 

Then  there's  the  cost.  Air  Force  studies 
have  put  it  at  $500  billion.  An  analyst  on 
one  of  the  government-sponsored  study- 
groups  puts  it  as  high  as  $1.2  trillion. 

And  that  probably  would  not  be  the  end 
of  it.  Officials  and  analysts  point  out  that 
the  Russians  could  ""spoof"  any  space-based 
ABM  system  much  more  cheaply  than  it 
would  take  us  to  build  one.  Just  a  few  tech- 
niques: cover  the  surface  of  a  missile  with  a 
mirror  that  reflects  the  laser  beam;  jam  the 
communications  between  the  space  system 
and  the  ground-control  station;  shoot  it 
down  with  a  laser  system  yourself.  As  one 
skeptical  official  puts  it,  "If  it  can  shoot 
down  a  ballistic  missile,  why  can't  it  shoot 
down  its  twin  brother?" 

Still,  the  interagency  group  will  not  advise 
Reagan  to  abandon  the  Star  Wars  idea  as  a 
piece  of  budget-busting,  technically  hope- 
less pie-in-the-sky.  "This  is  the  president's 
program."  says  one  skeptical  official.  "We 
can't  tell  the  president  that  he's  got  a  nutty 
idea."  Instead,  it  will  probably  recommend 
that  the  military  send  the  next  several 
years  doing  research  on  whether  these  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome.  Even  this  will  cost 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

For  example,  Robert  S.  Cooper,  Director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA),  testified  last  spring  that 
the  "Space  Laser  Program  Plan,"  which  will 
merely  "bring  us  to  a  point  where  we  can 
make  reliable  planning  estimates  of  weapon 
development  costs  and  schedules,"'  will  cost 
$900  million.  Other  basic  research  of  this 
sort  could  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year— 
maybe  more— for  several  years;  and  even 
then,  nobody  will  know  very  much  more 
than  before. 

All  of  which  leads  some  analysts  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  sensible  to  start  tread- 
ing down  this  seemingly  endless  road  to 
begin  with.  Though  the  ASAT  program  and 
the  Star  Wars  scheme  have  different  ori- 
gins, the  road  to  the  latter  can  begin  with 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  technology 
needed  for  advanced  ASAT  systems— track- 
ing mechanisms,  sensors,  beams  and  so 
forth— is  quite  similar  to  the  technology 
needed  for  shooting  down  ballistic  missiles. 
And  the  logic  of  the  ASAT/counter-ASAT 
arms  race  provides  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  Star  War  brigade  to  bring  in  their  pro- 
grams through  various  side  or  rear  en- 
trances if  they  end  up  getting  locked  out  of 
the  front  door. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however,  is 
drawing  no  connection  between  ASAT  and 
Star  Wars.  There  is  an  interagency  group 
dealing  with  Star  Wars  and  another  dealing 
with  ASAT— but  they  are  composed  a  differ- 
ent people  and  they  never  meet.  Similarly, 
the  group  concerned  with  ASAT  is  contem- 
plating various  arms-control  ideas— but,  ac- 
cording to  officials,  no  one  has  seriously 
considered  delaying  the  ASAT  test  until 
after  these  ideas  have  been  fully  explored. 
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In  short,  an  historic  opportunity  to  halt  a 
whole  new  age  in  the  arms  race  is  being  ne- 
glected, even  ignored— not  only  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  by  Congress  as  well.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments also  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
imminent  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space.) 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time.  In  1970,  to 
cite  just  the  most  recent  parallel,  the 
United  States  deployed  the  Minuteman  III 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  incorpo- 
rated new  technology  called  MIRVs  (multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles), which  allowed  one  missile  to  carry  sev- 
eral warheads,  each  of  which  could  be 
guided  to  separate  targets. 

Before  MIRVs,  a  first  strike  destroying 
the  other  side's  land-based  missiles  was  im- 
possible; one  missile  could  hit  only  one 
enemy  missile;  if  one  side  built  extra  mis- 
siles, the  other  side  could  counter  by  build- 
ing more  too.  However,  with  MIRVs,  a 
single  missile  could  (theoretically)  destroy 
several  enemy  missiles.  If  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R  acquired  MIRVs,  both  sides  would 
be  at  once  capable  of  destroying  the  other's 
land-based  missiles  and  vulnerable  to  such 
an  attack  themselves. 

Some  U.S.  officials  favored  proposing  a 
ban  on  MIRVs  during  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  this  was  rejected  be- 
cause others  felt  MIRVs  gave  us  a  strategic 
edge  over  the  Russians.  Pour  years  later, 
the  Russians  deployed  their  own  MIRVs, 
and  now  the  same  people  who  opposed  a 
MIRV  ban  a  decade  ago  decry  the  Soviet 
MIRVs  which  they  claim  have  made  our 
own  Minuteman  missiles  vulnerable. 

The  most  interesting  strategic  arms-con- 
trol proposal  of  recent  years  calls  for  get- 
ting rid  of  MIRVs.  But  it's  probably  too 
late. 

Henry  Kissinger  told  reporters  in  1974,  "I 
would  say  in  retrospect  that  I  wish  I  had 
thought  through  the  implications  of  a 
MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969 
and  1970  than  I  did. "  But  Kissinger's  former 
NSC  aides  say  that  MIRVs  were  studied 
thoroughly,  that  Kissinger  knew  exactly 
what  their  implications  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  went  ahead  with  them 
anyway— to  gain  a  strategic  edge. 

It's  the  same  with  the  upcoming  ASAT 
test  and  the  growing  political  pressure  for 
at  least  elements  of  the  Star  Wars  plan.  As 
in  the  case  of  MIRVs.  the  administration  is 
failing— even  refusing— to  think  through 
the  implications  before  the  world  changes  in 
ways  it  may  later  regret.* 
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hope  to  oppressed  peoples  throughout 
the  world.# 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LECH  WALESA 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Lech 
Walesa,  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  1983. 

Mr.  Walesa  has  demonstrated  untir- 
ing commitment  and  courage  in  de- 
fending the  human  rights  and  free- 
doms of  his  fellow  workers  and  his 
fellow  Poles. 

His  peaceful,  nonviolent  actions  are 
a  standard  and  an  example  for  the 
world.  The  work  of  Lech  Walsea  gives 


AMERICAS  TECHNOLOGY 
HIGHWAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  the  term  high-tech  has 
enlisted  many  followers  as  the  key 
words  for  the  economic  renewal  of  our 
country.  The  term  high-tech  is  noth- 
ing new  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  residents  of  Route  128, 
America's  technology  highway.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  firms  along 
Route  128  and  am  pleased  to  share  in 
their  success. 

One  of  the  pioneers  along  Route  128 
was  RCA  Automated  Systems,  who  es- 
tablished a  research,  manufacturing, 
and  engineering  site  25  years  ago  in 
Burlington,  Mass.  During  these  25 
years,  RCA  Automated  Systems  has 
made  great  contributions  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  our  Nation  as  a  leader 
and  innovator  among  high-technology 
manufacturers,  RCA  Automated  Sys- 
tems has  proved  year  after  year  that 
dedication  to  research  and  technology 
can  propel  our  Nation  into  the  techno- 
logical revolution.  RCA  Automated 
Systems  has  been  a  leader  in  this  revo- 
lution and  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  their  impressive  accom- 
plishments and  congratulate  RCA 
Automated  Systems  on  their  25th  an- 
niversary. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

House  of  Representatives  Resolution 

Whereas,  It  has  been  25  years  since  RCA 
Burlington  was  established  as  a  major  re- 
search, engineering  and  manufacturing  site 
in  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas,  These  events  were  a  catalyst  in 
the  Technological  Revolution  that  has  ad- 
vanced our  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  Cooperation  and  recognition  be- 
tween the  Government  and  industry  have 
triumphed  establishing  State  Highway, 
Route  128,  as  "America's  Technology  High- 
way'; and 

Whereas,  RCA  Burlington's  twenty-five 
years  of  electronic  engineering  success  on 
America's  Technology  Highway'  typifies 
Massachusetts'  contribution  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  this  Nation;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Markey, 
United  States  Representative  from  the  Sev- 
enth District  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 

That  the  day  of  October  21,  1983  be  desig- 
nated RCA  Burlington  Day  throughout  this 
State;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution,  signed  by  Representative 
and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  be  transmitted  to 
Andrew  T.  Hospodor,  Division  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  RCA  Automat- 
ed systems,  Burlington,  Massachusetts.* 
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A  PARjin-S  COMMITMENT  TO 
EDUCATION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


IN  THE 


or  VIRGINIA 
lOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moiday,  October  17,  1983 
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Parent  (signed  with  love  and  responsibil- 
ity)- .  .■     . 
Child  (signed  with  love  and  appreciation). 

Teacher    (signed    with     great    expecta- 
tions).* 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL-A  MIXED  SIGNAL 
AGAIN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 
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The  Power  of  Parents 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Post  dealing  with  a  recent  Soviet  re- 
jection of  President  Reagans  propos- 
als for  limiting  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial  focuses 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  ofttimes  bewil- 
dering policies  with  respect  to  nuclear 
arms  control.  One  day  they  purport 
themselves  to  be  the  peajemakers  of 
the  world  but  if  the  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  then  they 
will  have  no  part  of  it. 

More  importantly  the  Post  editorial 
details  the  litany  of  Soviet  travesties 
which  serve  to  impede  world  peace  and 
stifle  human  rights  and  freedoms  in 
areas  of  the  world. 

No  nation  can  advocate  for  world 
peace  when  they  invade  other  sover- 
eign states  or  finance  armed  aggres- 
sion around  the  world  or  who  installs 
puppet  governments  while  pulling  the 
strings  of  repression  from  Moscow. 

And  of  course  what  credibility 
should  one  give  to  a  nation  which  calls 
for  world  peace  one  day— and  murders 
269  innocent  people  on  another. 

The  Post  editorial  entitled  "Memo  to 
Yuri— It's  Action  Not  Rhetoric  That 
Coimts"  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  30.  1983] 
Memo  to  Yuri:  It's  Action,  Not  Rhetoric. 
That  Counts 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropovs  flat  rejec- 
tion of  President  Reagan's  generous  propos- 
als for  limiting  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
is  disappointing  but  hardly  surprising. 

The  Soviets  have  never  been  prepared  to 
negotiate  seriously. 

Their  only  proposal  at  the  Geneva  arms 
control  talks  has  been  one  which  would 
leave  them  with  more  missiles  deployed 
against  Europe  than  the  250  they  had  when 
the  negotiations  began  two  years  ago. 

Clearly  they  have  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing that  position  until  NATO  actually 
begins  deploying  its  first  missiles  to  match 
the  Soviet  deployment. 

That  will  be  in  December  and  between 
now  and  then  Andropov  will  be  hoping  to 
stimulate  large  protests  throughout  West- 
ern Europe  to  cause  NATO  governments  to 
split  from  the  United  States  and  have 
second  thoughts. 

Andropovs  demonstrably  absurd  state- 
ments in  his  response  to  Reagan  provide 
their  own  good  reasons  for  NATO  to  hold 
firm. 


He  says  the  NATO  deployment  would  be 
•a  step  against  peace"  but:  „   ..  ^ 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  United 
States  and  not  NATO,  which  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. ,  ■    J  ■»„ 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  required  its 
puppets  to  suppress  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  finances  and 
arms  Vietnam  in  its  aggressions  against 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  runs  in  the 
guns  via  Cuba  to  threaten  every  country  of 
Central  America,  and  some  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, too.  .^      ,. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  provides  the 
arms  and  advisers  to  Syria  to  prevent  peace 
in  Lebanon. 

Andropov  complains  of  "the  unprecedent- 
ed buildup  of  the  United  State's  military  po- 
tential ■■  but  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
has  been  engaged  in  the  biggest  rearma- 
ment drive  in  history  over  the  past  20 
years— taking  18  percent  of  the  Soviet  GNP, 
compared  with  America's  6  percent,  and 
making  paupers  of  the  Soviet  people. 

He  says  that  NATO's  deployment  of  the 
missiles  would  "disrupt  the  existing  military 
strategic  balance. "  but  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which  disrupts  that  balance  daily. 

The  United  States  unilaterally  withdrew 
its  missiles  from  Europe  in  the  1960s  leaving 
the  SovieUs  with  old  SS-4  and  SS-5  medium 
range  missiles  which  NATO  could  safely 
regard  as  deterrent,  not  offensive  weapons. 

The  Soviets  radically  changed  the  situa- 
tion in  1977  by  deploying  the  three-warhead 
SS-20.  They  are  still  being  deployed— at  the 
rate  of  one  a  week. 
So  much  for  disrupting  the  military  bal- 

Since  the  early  1970s,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  SALT  arms  limitation  negotiations,  the 
Soviets  have  developed  21  new  nuclear 
weapon  systems  and  are  at  present  testing 
still  another  missile  in  violation  of  the  last 
SALT  understanding. 

•People  judge  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment," says  Andropov,  "mainly  by  its  ac- 
tions." 

Exictlv 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO  countries  do  not  use  poison  gas 
against  peasants.  They  do  not  incarcerate 
their  critics  in  slave  labor  camps.  They  do 
not  shoot  down  commercial  airliners.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
CHAIRMAN  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague  and  Interior  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  Wayne  Norviel  Aspin- 
all,  who  passed  away  Oct,  9.  1983.  in 
Colorado. 

Mr  Aspinall  served  in  this  body 
from  1948  until  1972,  the  last  14  years 
of  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  His  record  was  one  of 
positive  contributions  to  Colorado  and 
the  Nation,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  Member  from  Colorado  m  our 
history.  His  tremendous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  preserving  the  environment 
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while  developing  our  natural  resources 
will  long  be  remembered.  Wayne 
Aspinall  was  an  environmentalist  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  before  en- 
vironmentalism  became  fashionable. 
He  built  his  reputation  in  the  House 
by  being  tough  minded  and  impecca- 
bly honest. 

Above  all.  Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  te- 
nacious man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service.  It  was  a  career  which 
started  early.  Bom  in  Ohio  in  1896.  he 
moved  to  Palisade,  Colo,,  with  his 
family  in  1904.  He  answered  his  coun- 
try's call  to  service  during  World  War 
I,  serving  in  the  Air  Service  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  taught  school  in  Pali- 
sade after  the  war,  went  to  Denver 
Law  School,  and  returned  again  to 
Palisade  to  practice  law.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local  school  board,  a 
member  of  the  Palisade  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  in  1931  was  elected  to 
the  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

At  the  statehouse,  he  was  Democrat- 
ic caucus  chairman  in  1931,  Democrat- 
ic whip  in  1933,  and  speaker  in  1937 
and  1938.  Prom  1939  until  1948,  he 
served  in  the  Colorado  State  Senate, 
as  Democratic  whip  and  as  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  floor  leader.  During 
1943  and  1944,  he  served  overseas  as  a 
legal  expert  for  the  British  and  U.S. 
Armies.  With  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
participated  in  the  Normandy  drive 
with  the  allied  forces.  In  1948,  he  was 
elected  to  the  81st  Congress. 

While  in  Congress,  Wayne  Aspinall 
sponsored  1,000  pieces  of  legislation 
which  were  enacted.  He  played  a  key 
role  in  passage  of  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act,  which  established  our  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  a  blueprint  for  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

In  Colorado  and  the  West,  where 
water  development  is  so  vital  to  surviv- 
al and  growth,  Wayne  Aspinall  will 
best  be  remembered  for  his  efforts  to 
encourage  western  water  development. 
President  Harry  Truman  appointed 
him  to  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey 
Commission  in  1952,  and  later  he  was 
the  chief  sponsor  and  architect  of  the 
Colorado  Storage  Project  Act.  Wayne 
was  often  quoted  as  saying,  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  bad  water  project." 

Beaten  in  1972  in  a  primary  reelec- 
tion bid  following  redistricting,  Wayne 
Aspinall  continued  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  pushing  Colorado's  interests. 
He  taught  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming and  often  worked  as  a  consult- 
ant. 'As  long  as  I  am  breathing,"  he 
said,  "I  want  to  be  part  of  the  action.  I 
want  to  be  helping  the  majority." 

During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life,  he 
faced  a  painful  fight  with  cancer.  It 
was  a  battle  he  fought  as  tenaciously 
as  any  other.  He  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  87  at  his  home  in  Palisade. 
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Despite  criticisms  over  the  years, 
Wayne  Aspinall  was  proud  of  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress  as  an  environmentalist. 
He  once  said: 

I've  been  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
created  more  single  use  areas,  more  wilder- 
ness areas,  than  all  the  rest  of  them  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  record  he  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of.  We  in  Colorado  are  proud 
and  grateful  for  his  service  to  us  and 
the  Nation.  We  will  miss  Wayne  Aspin- 
all very  much.» 


PRESERVE  THE  UNITARY  TAX 
METHOD 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
your  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  October  8,  1983, 
concerning  the  unitary  tax  issue. 
Under  the  unitary  method  of  taxation. 
States  determine  a  tax  on  a  company's 
worldwide  income  through  a  formula 
based  on  the  share  of  the  company's 
sales,  property,  and  payroll  falling 
within  the  State.  The  method  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  multination- 
als pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  of  the  States  where  they  oper- 
ate. 

California  and  11  other  States  have 
successfully  used  the  unitary  method 
without  any  indication  of  hampering 
industrial  growth  or  placing  an  undue 
burden  on  commerce.  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  right  of  the  States 
to  use  the  unitary  method  last  June  in 
the  Container  Corp.  of  America  case. 
But  the  issue  is  not  over  yet. 

President  Reagan's  advisers  have 
recommended  that  the  administration 
propose  legislation  limiting  the  use  of 
the  unitary  method.  Our  European 
allies  and  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions are  claiming  the  unitary  method 
taxes  them  doubly  and  inhibits  foreign 
investments.  So  Treasury  is  organizing 
a  group  of  government  officials  and 
business  leaders  to  resolve  the  States' 
needs  for  revenues  with  the  diplomatic 
and  trade  problems  for  multinationals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  large  corporations  have 
the  ability  to  juggle  transactions 
within  their  corporations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  being  taxed  in  one 
State  after  another.  According  to  the 
Multistate  Tax  Commission,  about 
$750  million  in  State  revenues  would 
be  lost  if  States  were  prevented  from 
using  the  unitary  tax  method.  Califor- 
nia alone  would  lose  $500  million. 

The  unitary  tax  method  has  a  track 
record  with  numerous  States.  The 
method  has  been  fair  to  corporations. 
The  method  has  raised  needed  reve- 
nues for  the  States.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  fears  that  have  been  raised  by  our 
allies,  multinationals  continue  to  oper- 
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ate  in  States  like  California  that  now 
use  the  unitary  method. 

For  the  sake  of  States'  rights  and 
tax  reform,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
resist  all  efforts  to  overturn  or  end- 
run  the  Container  Corp.  case. 

The  article  follows: 

Taxing  Multinationals 

Multinational  corporations  have  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  over  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  reaffirming  a  tax  technique  that 
makes  it  much  harder  for  these  companies 
to  avoid  paying  state  taxes  on  the  profits 
they  earn  in  this  country.  President  Reagan 
recently  decided  against  supporting  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  but  his 
Treasury  Secretary  is  setting  up  a  group  of 
business  and  government  officials  to  work 
out  some  accommodation  between  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  those  who  worry  about 
states'  revenue-raising  ability  and  those  who 
worry  about  fostering  international  trade. 

The  so-called  unitary  tax  method  upheld 
by  the  court  allows  states  to  treat  a  corpora- 
tion and  its  subsidiaries  as  a  unified  oper- 
ation and  to  assume  that  the  profits  earned 
within  a  given  state  are  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  activity— measured  by  sales,  pay- 
roll and  property— within  the  state.  The  24 
states  now  using  the  method  have  found  it 
an  efficient  way  to  prevent  big  companies 
from  juggling  intra-corporate  transactions 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  little  or  no.  profits 
were  earned  within  the  state.  But  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  other  govern- 
ments with  substantial  U.S.  markets  object 
to  the  method  on  the  grounds  that  it  can 
cause  multinationals  to  be  double-taxed  if 
jurisdictions  use  different  bases  for  tax- 
ation. 

Greater  uniformity  among  state  tax  meth- 
ods would  certainly  facilitate  the  operations 
of  not  only  multinationals  but  also  of  the 
many  domestic  firms  that  do  business  across 
state  lines.  Fostering  such  uniformity  would 
be  a  useful  task  for  the  new  working  group. 
But  restricting  state  use  of  the  general  uni- 
tary method  would  not.  State  officials  who 
compare  corporate  tax  returns  know  well 
that  the  problem  currently  arising  from 
non-uniform  methods  is  not  overtaxation 
but  undertaxation.  And.  as  the  court  noted, 
the  unitary  method  poses  no  greater  threat 
of  double-taxation  than  other  methods  that 
have  far  less  economic  justification. 

Foreign  governments  will  naturally  seek 
to  minimize  the  tax  burdens  of  their  corpo- 
rations—and mumble  darkly  about  retalia- 
tion if  they  do  not  succeed.  But  requiring 
states  to  abandon  otherwise  reasonable 
taxing  methods  because  of  such  opposition 
essentially  means  letting  foreign  govern- 
ments set  state  tax  policies.  If  foreign  corpo- 
rations feel  they  are  overtaxed  by  states, 
they  can  turn  to  their  own  governments  for 
relief  or,  as  the  saying  goes,  vote  with  their 
feet.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Cali- 
fornia has  long  used  unitary  taxation,  and 
that  state's  record  of  industrial  growth 
would  not  suggest  that  its  taxing  methods 
have  been  an  undue  burden  on  commerce.* 
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SAN    m4tEO    county    ITALIAN- 
N  FEDERATION'S 

ANNUAL  COLUMBUS  DAY  FES- 
TIVITI  CS;  WILLIAM  AND  MARIE 
ADDIE  jO  "MAN  AND  WOMAN 
OF  TH  S  YEAR" 


ION.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THll  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1983 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

Jo  commemorate  Christopher 

and  at  the  same  time  honor 

Americans  of  our  Nation.  I 

to   recognize   two   Italian 

whose     accomplishments 

enriched  my  district. 

8.  the  Italian-American 

of  San  Mateo  County  will 

N^rie  and  William  Addiego  as 

Woman  of  the  Year."  Both 

themselves  by  their 

volunteer  efforts  on  behalf  of 
groups,    senior    citizens,    and 
activities, 
past  activities  have  included 
in  the  local  American  As- 
of    Retired    Persons,     the 
(Jalileo  Galilei  Lodge  of  San 
Qounty,  and  other  charitable 
She  continues  to  give  of  her 
a  volunteer  worker  for  the 
senior  adult  hot  lunch  program, 
has  a  record  of  community 
jvhich    spans    more    than    25 
has  generously  taken  on  nu- 
1  esponsibilities,  including  com- 
of  the  juvenile  justice  com- 
board  member  of  local  pro- 
runaway  and  problem  chil- 
leader  in  programs  to  pro- 
enriched  opportunities  for  senior 
n  San  Mateo  County, 
us  have  benefited  from  Wil- 
A4diego's  efforts   in   the   major 
he   directed   in   the   field   of 
registration  by  mail  and  his  un- 
efforts    to    expand    the    re- 
jf  the  San  Mateo  County  Con- 
and  Visitors'  Bureau. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  my 
includes   such   individuals   as 
Adc^iegos.  They  are  symbols  of  the 
which  Italian  Americans 
nfede  to   the  United  States  of 
The    indomitable    spirit    of 
Columbus  lives  on  in  the 
of  Italian  Americans  who 
cofcitributed  to  the  rich  diversity 
m^es  our  Nation  great. 

pleased  that  we  have  the  op- 

/  as  we  commemorate  Colum- 

to  remember  and  honor,  not 

great  European  discoverer  of 

but  also  the  Italian-Ameri- 

which  has  contributed 

to  its  greatness.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  ALTOBELLI 
AND  THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLES 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  many  colleagues  and  with  mil- 
lions of  baseball  fans  across  the  coun- 
try in  congratulating  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  the  1983  world  champions  of 
baseball.  They  captured  the  title  last 
night  with  a  5  to  0  whitewash  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies.  Thus  the  Ori- 
oles win  their  first  world  champion- 
ship in  13  years. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  the  manager  of  the  Orioles  who  ac- 
complished the  remarkable  feat  of 
winning  a  world  championship  in  his 
first  year  as  manager  of  the  Orioles.  I 
refer  to  Joe  Altobelli— the  quiet  genius 
behind  the  team.  Joe  Altobelli  inherit- 
ed the  job  after  the  Orioles  had  been 
so  ably  managed  by  the  great  Earl 
Weaver.  Yet  Joe  actually  got  more 
from  the  talent  than  people  thought 
possible.  One  of  the  Orioles  said  it 
when  he  observed  that  "Weaver  may 
have  taught  us  to  play  but  Joe  let  us 
play." 

As  an  Italian  American— I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  managerial  con- 
tributions made  by  Italian  Americans 
such  as  Joe  Altobelli.  In  fact  out  of 
the  four  finalists  in  this  year's  base- 
ball playoffs— three  teams  were  man- 
aged by  Italian  Americans.  The  great 
Tom  Lasorda  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  and  the  young  and  dynamic 
Tony  La  Russa  of  the  Chicago  White 
Sox. 

Today  is  a  proud  day  for  the  people 
of  Baltimore— and  I  am  sure  a  special 
pride  is  circulating  through  Little 
Italy  in  Baltimore  thanks  to  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  Orioles  and 
their  leader  Joe  Altobelli.  He  joins  a 
long  line  of  Italian  Americans  who 
have  done  so  much  for  major  league 
baseball  and  I  am  certain  that  these 
contributions  will  continue  in  the 
future.* 
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Beverage  Division  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Morrie  Darnov  is  active  in  a  nuniber 
of  community  organizations.  He  is  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Wilshire  Bou- 
levard Temple,  the  Gift  of  Life  chap- 
ter of  City  of  Hope,  and  Mason  of  the 
Ionic  Lodge. 

Morrie  Darnov  will  be  celebrating 
his  54th  birthday  on  the  evening  of 
the  salute  in  his  honor.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
Morrie  Darnov,  his  wife  Natalie, 
daughter  Sharon  Elaine,  and  son  Allen 
Mark  on  this  special  occasion  and  to 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  success 
and  fulfillment.* 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCIENCES: 
AN  ISSUE  OF  INCREASING  IM- 
PORTANCE 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  National  Association  of 
Minority  Entrepreneurs  for  its  work  in 
addressing  the  pressing  need  for  im- 
proved scientific  education  in  the 
Harlem  community. 

I  believe  that  the  donation  of  one's 
time  to  exploring  the  untapped  re- 
sources of  the  black  community  is 
most  admirable.  Particularly  when  so 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  education.  Students  in  lower  income 
areas  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  exposure 
to  the  sciences,  largely  because  of  poor 
equipment.  Computers  and  laboratory 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  properly 
prepare  these  students  for  a  high-tech 
age. 

The  acquisition  of  proper  education- 
al tools  is  absolutely  vital  if  the  chil- 
dren in  these  communities  are  to 
become  productive  citizens.  Through 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  community 
groups  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Entrepreneurs,  our 
goal  is  attainable.  It  requires  a  firm  re- 
solve. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  f  uth 
that  we  will  succeed.* 


SALUTE  TO  MORRIE  DARNOV 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  1983.  Morrie  Darnov  will  re- 
ceive the  Lion  of  Judah  Award  of  the 
State  of  Israel  at  a  special  dinner  cele- 
brating Israel's  35th  anniversary  of 
statehood. 

Morrie  Darnov  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  Israel  bonds.  He  has  served 
as  tribute  chairman  for  Israel  Bond 
Salutes  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Permanent  Israel  Bond 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  CHARITY 
CELEBRATE  THEIR  350TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
which  will  be  celebrated  on  November 
29   1983. 

in  recognition  of  their  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  poor,  I  am  inserting  a 
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brief  summary  of  the  apostolic  en- 
deavors of  the  Daughters  prepared  by 
my  constituent  Mrs.  Valli  M.  Ryan: 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
dePaul 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  are  a  world- 
wide community  founded  in  1633  in  France 
by  Vincent  dePaul  and  Louise  deMarillac. 
Both  are  canonized  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Louise  was  proclaimed  "Universal 
Patron  of  Social  Workers "  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  1960. 

On  November  29.  1633.  Louise  deMarillac 
accepted  3  or  4  girls  chosen  by  Vincent 
dePaul  to  be  trained  in  service  of  the  Poor. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Company  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity.  Today  the  "Compa- 
ny" numbers  about  32.000  serving  through- 
out the  world.  For  more  than  three  centur- 
ies a  Daughter  of  Charity  was  recognized  by 
her  distinctive  headdress,  the  white  cor- 
nette  or  "white  wings",  which  have  been 
termed  the  "universal  symbol  of  charity. " 
In  response  to  modern  times,  her  religious 
habit  was  modified  in  1964.  and  the  cornette 
was  replaced  with  a  simple  blue  coif. 

The  Central  Motherhouse  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  is  located  in  Paris,  France. 
Ministries  in  health,  education,  social  serv- 
ices, and  pastoral  care  are  administered  at  a 
provincial  level  to  serve  the  poor  within  a 
province's  geographic  area. 

In  the  United  States.  Elizabeth  Bayley 
Seton  founded  the  first  native  religious 
community  of  women  in  1809  at  Emmits- 
burg.  Maryland.  Soon  after  she  sought  to 
unite  her  fledgling  Order  with  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  dePaul.  The 
union  with  the  French  Order  took  place  in 
1850  about  30  years  after  Elizabeth's  death. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  was  cononized  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  on  September  14,  1975.  the  first 
native  of  the  United  States  to  be  elevated  to 
sainthood. 

Today  there  are  five  provinces  of  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  in  the  United  States. 

Province  and  Headquarters:  No.  of  sisters 

Emmitsburg    (a.k.a.    Southeast)— 

Emitsburg,  MD 478 

Northeast-Albany.  NY 299 

East  Central— Evansville.  IN 279 

West  Central— St.  Louis.  MO 391 

Far  West-Los  Altos  Hills,  CA 204 

U.S.  Daughers  of  Charity '  1.651 

'  1.393  active.  258  retired. 

Today,  the  Daughters  of  Charity  in  the 
United  States  carry  on  the  work  of  their 
French  and  American  foundresses.  Louise 
deMarillac  and  Elizabeth  Seton  who  started 
a  systematic  movement  to  render  service  to 
all  forms  of  human  misery— the  sick  in  their 
homes  and  later  in  hospitals,  the  found- 
lings, the  unmarried  mothers,  the  mentally 
ill.  prisoners,  and  others  as  the  need  arose. 
Schools  were  opened  to  receive  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

In  1982  a  survey  found  the  American 
Daughters  of  Charity  conducting  their  apos- 
tolic endeavors  in  35  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  National  Shrine  of  St.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton.  which  attracts  pilgrims  and  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world,  is  located  at  Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland.  Preserved  there  are 
the  historic  buildings  associated  with  the 
founding  days  of  Mother  Seton's  American 
community  and  where  the  relics  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Seton  are  enshrined  in  the  Shrine 
Chapel. 
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The  American  Daughters  of  Charity  served 
mankind  in  the  following  types  of  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1982 
Health:  institutions 

Hospitals 39 

Government  operated  hospitals  for 
Hansen's     Disease     staffed     by 

Daughters  of  Charity 2 

Hospices 2 

Family    health    clinics,    geriatric 

centers,  etc 12 

Wellness  centers 2 

Visiting  nurse  service 1 

Education: 

Colleges  (senior  or  Junior) 3 

Grades  K-12 68 

Religious  education  centers 7 

Continuing      education,      campus 

ministries,  etc 6 

Social  services: 
Residential  child  care  centers  and 

homes  fo  unwed  mothers 13 

Day  care  centers 14 

Parish  and  diocesan  social  work. 
Catholic  Charities,  emergency 
shelter  for  children,  prison  min- 
istry, etc 58 

Homes  for  aged 6 

Other:  National  Shrine  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
Ann  Seton,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.* 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  CALLS  FOR 
ANNUAL  DAY  IN  MEMORY  OF 
AIRLINER  VICTIMS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.    KILDEE.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    a 
column  that  was  published  recently  in 
the  Flint.  Mich..  Journal,  that  newspa- 
per's editor.  Alfred  L.  Peloquin,  wrote 
very  movingly  of  the  terror  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  269  people  aboard  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  when  it  was  shot 
down  by  a  Soviet  fighter  plane.  The 
column  provides  us  with  a  chilling  in- 
sight into  the  last  moments  of  those 
doomed   people.   It   puts  into   human 
terms  of  fear  and  pain  the  terrible  way 
their  lives  ended  as  the  result  of  a 
merciless  and  brutal  military  decision. 
Mr.  Peloquin  suggests  that  a  national 
day  of  remembrance  for  the  victims 
would  be  appropriate  each  year— a  day 
in  which  we  mourn  their  deaths  but 
also  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  values 
of  freedom  and  human  life.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  column 
written  by  Mr.  Peloquin  for  their  re- 
flection and  consideration. 
We  Need  Annual  Day  to  Remember  Flight 
007  Victims 
I  cannot  shake  from  my  mind,  no  matter 
how  hard  I  try.  the  nightmare  vision  of  the 
last  few  minutes  of  269  fellow  human  beings 
on  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  Aug.  31. 
1983. 

No  matter  what  scenario  I  devise  from  the 
available  bits  of  evidence,  those  last  terrify- 
ing minutes  inside  a  dark  fuselage  at  35,000 
feet  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  must  have  been  a 
"veritable  screaming  hell." 

Those  words  come  from  one  of  two  veter- 
an military  jet  pilots  I  turned  to  last  week 
in  reconstructing  the  final  agonies  of  the 
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big  Boeing  747  on  its  tragic  flight  from  New- 
York  to  Seoul. 

The  Soviet  Sukhoi-15  jets  were  not  the 
only  enemy  stalking  Flight  007  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  darkness  that  day. 

At  almost  seven  miles  up.  the  outside  tem- 
perature of  the  frigid  sky  is  about  50  de- 
grees below  zero.  And  the  air  is  thin,  far  too 
thin  to  support  the  oxygen  needs  of  breath- 
ing humans. 

(Modern  jets  counteract  both  by  presuriz- 
ing  cabins  to  the  approximate  conditions  of 
sea  level,  and  by  heating  cockpits  and  pas- 
senger compartments  to  acceptable  tem- 
peratures. And  statistics  show  that  jet 
travel,  under  almost  all  circumstances 
except  missile  or  cannon  attack  or  outright 
collision,  is  dramatically  safer  than  surface 
highway  traffic.) 

Evidence  to  date  indicates  Flight  007  did 
not  disintegrate  in  midair  when  the  Soviet 
heat -seeking  missiles  hit  home.  While  it  suf- 
fered massive  damages  and  went  out  of  con- 
trol, its  crew  was  still  in  radio  contact  a 
minute  after  the  explosion. 

Japanese  radar  tracked  its  death  flight  to 
16.000  feet  in  approximately  four  minutes- 
no  vertical  dive,  but  a  rate  of  fall  less  than 
60  miles  an  hour. 

The  Japanese,  in  fact,  did  not  lose  final 
radar  contact  until  12  minutes  after  the 
attack— when  the  crippled  747  apparently 
crashed  into  the  sea. 

The  terror  of  those  minutes  to  the  240  in- 
nocent passengers  and  the  crew  of  29  can  be 
extrapolated  from  the  final  words  of  the 
Korean  captain.  He  was  describing  all  en- 
gines apparently  dead  and  "rapid  decom- 
pression." 

It  has  also  been  described  as  "explosive 
decompression."  in  this  case  the  result  of 
missile  shrapnel  or  parts  of  the  jet  engine  or 
wing  piercing  the  airliner's  fuselage  and 
blowing  it  open  to  the  elements. 

What  happens  next  can  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  jet  pilots  I  ask  for 
comment: 

"Decompression  at  that  altitude  would 
result  in  an  explosive,  rapid  rush  of  air  from 
inside  the  aircraft  (to  equalize  the  outside 
atmosphere).  Visibility  would  be  decreased 
in  two  ways. 

"Papers,  loose  baggage,  handbags,  pillows, 
blankets,  loose  articles  of  clothing  would  fly 
in  all  directions.  Compartment  humidity 
would  precipitate  (into  visible  moisture), 
creating  an  almost  instant  whirling  fog. 

"At  50  degrees  below  zero,  there  could  be 
as  little  as  60  seconds  before  death  by  freez- 

"The  time  of  useful  consciousness,  with- 
out immediate  access  to  supplemental 
oxygen  systems,  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  to  30  seconds. " 

So.  in  the  best  of  the  worst  scenarios,  it 
would  appear  that  death  may  have  come 
swiftly  and  almost  mercifully,  if  horribly,  to 
those  passengers  who  survived  the  initial 
attack  or  were  not  pulled  clear  of  the  plane 
in  those  first  terrible  seconds  of  decompres- 
sion. 

If  oxygen  masks  were  still  operative,  how- 
ever, and  any  remaining  blankets  or  heavy 
clothes  near  at  hand  to  help  fend  off  the 
crippling  cold,  some  of  the  doomed  269  may 
have  lived  to  survive  the  entire  eternity  of 
those  12  harrowing  minutes. 

So  none  of  us  should  block  out  of  our 
minds  the  sight  of  that  big  jet.  and  its  cargo 
of  innocents,  falling  almost  lazily  and  inter- 
minably through  the  darkened  skies  to  its 
burial  place  on  the  floor  of  a  faraway  ocean. 
900  feet  down. 
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EXTENSIOx\S  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 
ON  5TH  ANNIVERSARY 


F1A5CELL.  Mr.  Speaker    next 

National  Postal  Press  Asso- 

LTi  affiliate  of  the  American 

V  'orkers  Union    will  celebrate 

J  nniversary. 

in  Miami  Beach,  Fia.,   in 

association  has  maintained 

office   in   south   Florida 

I  time.  Its  one  and  only  presi- 

Hi  jik   Greenberg,   assumed   his 

1  iring  the  first  elections  held 

association   ir    1969.   He   has 

guiding  force  of  the  organiza- 
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HON.  MARIO  EIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  take  the  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  world  religious  leaders.  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  who  yesterday  observed 
his  fifth  anniversary  as  leader  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  truly  been  an 
apostle  of  peace  in  the  world  and  that 
commitment  has  dominated  his 
agenda  as  Pope.  He  has  displayed 
enormou.s  personal  dedication  and 
courage  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
world  peace— traveling  firsthand  to 
such  dangerous  trouble  spots  as  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  Pope  has  also  lent  critical  morai 
support  to  the  struggle  for  freedom 
within  his  homeland  of  Poland.  His 
views  have  bolstered  the  ambitions  of 
leaders  such  as  Lech  Walesa  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  basic  hiunan 
and  civil  rights  in  this  great  nation— 
an  effort  which  was  rewarded  last 
week  when  Walesa  won  the  1983  Peace 
Prize. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  realize— 
the  Pope  narrowly  survived  death  by 
an  assassin's  bullet  during  the  early 
days  of  his  tenure  as  Pope.  Instead  of 
having  this  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  his 
highly  visible  nature  as  Pope,  it  served 
to  reinforce  it  and  since  ihis  tragedy 
the  Pope  has  traveled  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  to  preach  the  word 
of  world  peace. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  also  been  an 
inspirational  figure  not  just  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  world  but  to 
all  all  of  those  who  cherish  and  work 
for  world  peace.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a 
great  love  lor  the  children  of  the 
world.  His  visits  around  the  world 
always  seem  lo  include  stops  at 
schools  and  orphanages. 

I  recall  in  late  1980  when  I  was  trav- 
eling in  Italy  doing  some  earthquake 
relief  work  for  the  victims  of  the  trag- 
edy. I  had  a  private  audience  with  the 
Pope  and  I  told  him  of  our  work.  He 
was  most  interested  in  the  fact  that 
others  in  my  delegation  had  distribut- 
ed Christmas  presents  to  the  little 
children  of  the  towr.  and  his  face  visi- 
bly lightened  when  we  spoke  or  our 
meetings  with  the  children  of  the 
earthquake  region. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  ensuing  5 
years.  The  world  moves  closer  to  the 
goal  of  world  peace.  This  would  be 
such  a  fitting  tribute  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II  who  for  5  arduous  years  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
cau&e.* 
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SLAVIC  CULTURE  WEEK 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  October  16-24,  New  York  is  cele- 
brating Slavic  Culture  Week  for  the 
sixth  year,  and,  for  the  first  time,  this 
important  heritage  week  is  being 
marked  in  some  other  States  as  well. 

Slavic  Culture  Week  is  especially 
noteworthy  because,  not  only  does  it 
acquaint  the  American  public  with  the 
Slavic  culture  and  heritage,  but  it  also 
gives  our  schools  and  libraries  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  the  study  of 
Slavic  culture  and  its  contribution  to 
America. 

The  week  will  reflect  this  with  a  mix 
of  entertainment  and  educational  ac- 
tivities—religious services,  folk  art  ex- 
hibitions, concerts  and  library  exhib- 
its—designed to  explore  the  diverse 
ethnic  branches  that  make  up  the 
Slavic  tree,  including  Bulgarian,  Byel- 
orussian. Czech,  Macedonian.  Polish, 
Russian,  Carpathorussian,  Serbian. 
Slovak,  Slovene,  and  Ukrainian. 

The  5  million  Slavs  in  the  United 
States  today  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  immigrant  tlireads  that  have  made 
the  fabric  of  our  society  so  strong  and 
sc  colorful.  I  am  proud  to  join  New 
Yorkers  in  marking  Slavic  Culture 
Week  and  commend  the  Slavic  Ameri- 
can Cultural  Association,  Inc..  the 
Slavic  Cultural  Club  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  City  University  of  New  York 
and  all  the  other  Slavic-American  or- 
ganizations which  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  important  week.« 


NEW  COMMUNITY 
CORPORATION  MARKS  15  YEARS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
15  years  ago  that  the  New  Community 
Corp.  was  established  in  my  home  city 
of  Newaik  in  the  wake  of  the  devastat- 
ing riots  of  1967  as  a  developer  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  in  the  cen- 
tral ward.  Those  who  were  involved  in 
the  early  days  of  the  program  were 
trying  to  fashion  a  response  to  the 
critical  .leeds  of  the  city.  In  these  past 
LS  years,  the  New  Community  Corp. 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  manag- 
ers of  Federal  housing,  and  has  gone 
far  beyond  their  initial  aspirations  of 
providing  decent  shelter  to  low  income 
peoole  in  Newark. 

The  New  Community  Corp.  is  much 
more  than  a  developer  of  housing,  the 
emphasis  is  on  developing  communi- 
ties. The  vision  and  organization  that 
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has  gone  into  the  planning  of  New 
Community  Corp.  has  made  it  quite  a 
success  story. 

On  October  21,  the  New  Community 
Corp.  will  celebrate  these  15  years  of 
progress  at  a  gala  ball.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  honorary  plan- 
ning  committee,    along   with   Donald 
Mann,  vice  president  for  public  affairs 
for    Prudential    Insurance    Co.,    who 
chairs  the  committee,  and  committee 
members  Thomas  H.  Kean,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey;  Robert  A.  Beck,  chair- 
man of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.; 
Dr.   Stanley   Bergen,   president,   Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey;  Jane  Burgio,  Secretary  of 
the  State;  State  Senator  John  Caul- 
field;   Raymond  G.   Chambers,   presi- 
dent, Wesray  Corp.;  Leonard  Coleman, 
commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment  of   Energy;    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
Joseph  C.  Cornwall,  of  the  Fund  for 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  James  Cowan,  presi- 
dent of  United  Hospitals;  Commission- 
er Barbara  Curran,  the  public  utilities 
commission;    former    Congresswoman 
Millicent  Fenwick;  Adrian  M.  Foley,  of 
Connell,   Foley   &   Geiser;   the   Most 
Reverend  Joseph   Francis,   bishop   of 
the    Archdiocese    of    Newark;    mayor 
Kenneth  Gibson;  Jerome  Greco,  presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Freeholders;    Steven    B.    Hoskins,    of 
McCarter     &     English;     Edward     D. 
Knapp,    president    of    First    National 
State  Bank;  John  L.  Kraft,  of  Kraft  «& 
Hughes;  U.S.  Senator  Frank  Lauten- 
berg;   Edward  Leniham,   president  of 
Renaissance    Newark;    Aubry    Lewis, 
vice  president  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.; 
Leonard  Lieberman,  president  of  Su- 
permarkets General  Corp.;  Richard  S. 
Locke,  executive  vice  president  of  E.  F. 
Hutton    &    Co.;    Charles    Marciante, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  AFL-CIO; 
Commissioner  John  Renno  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs; Bernard  Shanley.  of  Shanley  & 
Fisher;  Essex  County  Executive  Peter 
Shapiro;    Harold   Sonn,    president    of 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas;  Essex 
County    Registrar    Larrie   W.    Stalks; 
Robert  Van  Fossan,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance; 
Frederic  S.  Topor,  general  manager  of 
Western       Electric       Co.;       Charles 
Whigham,  president  of  City  National 
Bank;  Joan  M.  Wright,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Women;  and 
Dr.  A.  Zachary  Yamba,  president  of 
Essex  County  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  Community  Corp. 
is  a  symbol  of  hope  and  the  15  year 
anniversary  is  a  testimony  to  those 
who  refused  to  abandon  their  belief  in 
the  future  of  Newark.  I  commend  all 
of  those  involved  with  the  gala  ball, 
and  I  know  it  will  be  a  tremendous 
success.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title    IV   of   Senate    Resolution   4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  explore  Marx- 
ism and  Christianity  in  revolutionary 
Central  America. 

SR-485 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  lo  examine  the  scope 
of  child  abuse  and  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  663.  to  prohibit  price  and 
other  Federal  crop  supports  on  highly 
erodible  lands  which  have  not  been 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  to  begin  markup 
of  S.  129  and  H.R.  24.  bills  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  lands  within  the 
Hector  Land  Utilization  Area  in  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  be  considered 
part  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest.  S.  566,  to  release  a  reversion- 
ary interest  in  specified  land  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Commission  on 
Forestry,  and  S.  1503,  to  release  the 
reversionary  clause  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  certain  land  in  the 
deed  to  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  1954. 

SR-328A 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed regulatory  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  national  defense  and  related  Gov- 
ernment activities. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1678,  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  strategic  pe- 
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troleum  reserve,  and  to  insure  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  energy  emergency 
preparedness  policy  established  by  the 
Energj-  Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
(Public  Law  97-229). 

SD-366 
Jlnvironment  and  Public  Work.s 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1330.  to 
develop  long-tenn  job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  S  1739.  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  various  projects  for  improve- 
ments to  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States. 

SD-^406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  oi 
Bruce  D.  3eaadin  and  Nan  R.  Huhn. 
each  to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  H.R.  3959, 
making   supplemental    appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  status 
of  the  national  defense  stockpile. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relat  ions 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations,   and   Environment   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  com- 
munications and  information  policy. 

SD-419 

OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
conimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  114S.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Oregon  as  wilder- 
ness. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1728,  to  establish 
a  national  task  force  on  organ  procure- 
ment and  transplant  reimbursement, 
and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production.   Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  recent   drought  on  American 
farmers,  and  to  assess  efforts  by  the 
administration  in  providing  relief. 

SR-328A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jack  E.  Ravan.  of  Georgia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Water,  ar.d 
Courtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Enforcement,  both  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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2:00  p.m. 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sul  icommittee 
To  hole 
grams 


10:30  a.m 
Joint  Ecohomic 
To  hole 
tional 


2:00  p.m. 
Foreign 
To  hole 


Relations 
closed  hearings  on  alleged  arms 
agreefeients  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S  R.  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
traticfi. 

Room  to  be  announced 


9:00  a.m. 
Energy 
Public  L^nds 


aid 


comn  ittee 


hearings  on  S.  1504,  to  provide 

pfotection  of  historic  shipwrecks. 

and  artifacts  located  on  a 

or  in  the  subsoil  of  the  lands 

beneath  U.S.  waters,  and  S.  1647,  to 

the  use  of  funds  from  rental 

drydock  and  other  marine 

ilinent    to   support    the    National 

Marii  ime  Museum  in  San  Francisco, 


To  hol(  I 
for 

structures 
seabe  i 
bene!  t 
auth<  rize 
of  floating 
equi 


Joint  Economic 
To 


hoU 


men  s 


10:00  a.m 

Finance 

To  ho 

tee 


Judicial  y 
To  hcjd 


9:30  a.m 
Governinental 
Oversig  it 


hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 


hearings  to  review  the  gross  na- 
product  for  the  3d  quarter. 

SD-562 


OCTOBER  21 


Natural  Resources 

and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 


SD-366 


Calif 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hoi  I  hearings  on  miscellaneous  trade 
and  tiiriff  bills. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciar; 
To  hod  hearings  on  S.  1581,  to  grant 
cong  essional  approval  to  the  central 
inter  state  low-level  radioactive  waste 
comi  act 


SD-226 


hearings  to  review  the  impact  of 
deficits  on  interest  rates. 

SD-138 


11:00  a.m. 
Judiciar ' 

Courts  £  ubcommittee 

Busim  5s  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1706.  to 

prov  de  for  the  positive  identification 

of  p<  rsons  holding  identification  docu- 


SD-226 


OCTOBER  24 


d  hearings  to  discuss  the  commit- 
1  eport  and  its  recommendations  on 
refofm  of  corporate  taxation. 

SD-215 


hearings  on  S.  1870.  proposed 
Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counterfeiting 
and  fYaud  Act. 

SD-226 


OCTOBER  25 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1746,  proposed 
Freedom  from  Government  Competi- 
tion Act. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearmgs     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  State,  local 
and  private  sector  initiatives  in  con- 
trolling health  care  costs. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330,  to  develop  long-term  job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  \rmy 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers'  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 


Affairs 
of    Government    Management 


Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
National  Productivity 
Act. 


Sub  :ommittee 
To   h  )ld   oversight   hearings   to   review 
com  puter  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernfient  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-124 


1841.  proposed 
and  Innovation 

SD-226 


Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747,  to  establish 
educational    assistance    programs    for 
veterans  of  peacetime  service,  to  close 


October  17.  1983 

the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program  to  new  par- 
ticipants, and  to  repeal  the  December 
31.  1989  termination  date  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill,  the  substance  of  S. 
1873.  to  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  July 
1.  1987.  concerning  the  need  for  incen- 
tives, including  a  new  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  service  members, 
to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Employment 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  94-502). 

SR-418 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1546.  proposed 
Deepwater  Port  Act  Amendments  of 

1983. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearines    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     hold     hearings    on     miscellaneous 
items,  including  S.  499.  S.  831,  S.  842. 
S.  1231,  S.  1807,  S.  1914. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m, 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1707,  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SR-325 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95  >.  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1196,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 
with  respect  to  certain  claims  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

SD-124 


October  17,  1983 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  determine  the  legis- 
lative  intent   of   the   Alaska   Natives 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
203),  with  relation  to  Shee  Atika.  Inc. 

SD-124 

NOVEMBER  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330.  to  develop  long-term  job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-406 


NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707,  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SD-106 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (P.L.  94-469). 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95- 
95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  provisions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to    impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95- 
95),  focusing  on  acid  rain  provisions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95- 
95).     including     a     related     measure 
S.  768. 

SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources     - 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to   redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review- 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
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for  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:45  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95- 
95).  including  a  related  measure  S.  768. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10.00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to    review   targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review   long-term 
care   policy    provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
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The 
expiration 
called  to 
tempoK 


3enate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
of    the    recess,    and    was 
order  by  the  President  pro 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


The 
ardC. 
lowing 

Let  U5 


Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
I  alverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
I  irayer: 


natii  tns 
fa(e 


pray. 

Graci<>us  God,  infinite  and  impartial 

who  has  "made  of  one  blood 

of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 

of    the    Earth,"    the    issue 

the   Senate   today   is   fraught 

sti  ong  conviction,  deep  emotion, 

sen  ;itive  political  implications.  We 

Thy  presence  in  this  Chamber 

mo  ming.  As  the  Senate  struggles 

th  s  potentially  divisive  issue,  let 

grice  and  peace  overwhelm  us. 

cool  heads  and  warm  hearts  to 

Senators,  let  Thy  love  and  wisdom 

place,  let  reason  prevail,  and 

will   be   done   here,   as   it   is   in 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of 

wl^ose  sacrificial  love  embraced 

.  Amen. 


in  love 

all 

the 

before 

with 

and 

invoke 

this 

with 

Thy 

Grant 

the 

fill  thisj 

Thy 

Heaven, 

Him 

aU 


peop  les 


R  ECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  F  RESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majorit: '  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  B  VKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Commit  tee 

made    1  ly 

Carolinji 

expect 

debate 

not 

it  wUl 

be- 

I  do 
or  the 
set  for 
4  p.m. 
today 
modate 
who 
make 
vote  on 

Mr. 
finish 
take  up 
rior 
and  I 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  17,  1983) 


PRAYER 


The 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  JAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill  at  9 
a.m.  Ui  ider  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, a  vote  will  occur  at  9:20  a.m.  on 
a  motiqn  to  commit  to  the  Judiciary 
that  measure  about  to  be 
the  Senator  from  North 
(Mr.  Helms).  Thereafter,  I 
the  Senate  to  continue  the 
on  this  measure  if  the  bill  is 
corimitted— and  I  hope  and  trust 
be  and  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
during  the  balance  of  this  day. 

anticipate  a  late  day  today, 

leed  for  one.  We  have  a  time 

i.  vote  on  passage  tomorrow  at 

Ne  shall  arrange  the  schedule 

tomorrow  in  order  to  accom- 

the  time  required  by  Senators 

to  offer  amendments  and 

statements  prior  to  the  4  p.m. 

passage. 

1  President,   tomorrow,   after  we 

I  his  bill,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 

the  conference  report  on  Inte- 

apbropriations  if  it  is  available, 

I  elieve  it  may  be,  and  perhaps 


aid 


w  sh 


the  State  authorization  bill,  which  is 
the  unfinished  business. 

I  shall  have  a  further  announcement 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  trust,  on 
further  scheduling  arrangements  in 
the  Senate  for  this  week  and  next. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining under  the  abbreviated  stand- 
ing order,  I  yield  it  to  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


YES,  CAPTAIN  BURTON,  WE  DO 
NEED  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  5,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  an  Air  Force  cap- 
tain named  David  Burton  opposing 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  Captain 
Burton  argued  in  his  letter  that  the 
freeze  will  not  work  for  these  reasons: 

First.  The  Russians  will  not  abide  by 
any  agreement; 

Second.  In  a  head-to-head  technolog- 
ical/industrial competition  the  Soviets 
would  lose.  We  would  win; 

Third.  Threatened  by  us  with  an 
arms  race,  which  they  know  they 
would  lose,  the  Russians  will  reduce 
arms; 

Fourth.  But  we  have  to  show  we 
mean  business  in  pushing  ahead  with 
the  arms  race  all  the  way,  massively 
building  up  our  nuclear  strength; 

Fifth.  If  the  Russians  do  not  reduce 
their  nuclear  buildup  in  the  face  of 
this  U.S.  success  in  overwhelming 
them  with  our  more  massive  nuclear 
buildup,  we  will  have  restored  a 
second-strike  capability  that  will  deter 
any  Soviet  attack; 

Sixth.  Nuclear  weapons  have  been 
the  single  greatest  force  for  peace  that 
our  generation  has  known.  Their  exist- 
ence has  made  global  war  utterly  un- 
thinkable. So  long  as  both  sides  have  a 
second-strike  capability  that  has  the 
power  to  inflict  unacceptable  losses 
upon  the  enemy  even  after  suffering  a 
full-scale  first  strike,  the  concept  of 
preemptive  first  strike  is  an  absurdity. 

Captain  Burton  has  well  stated  the 
reasoning  that  lies  behind  the  opposi- 


tion of  many  to  a  nuclear  freeze.  They 
see  little  harm  in  arms  control  negoti- 
ations—provided the  arms  control  does 
not  go  too  far.  The  present  arms  con- 
trol talks,  for  example,  that  would 
limit  the  deployment  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and 
even  the  Reagan  proposal  to  "build 
down"  by  only  bringing  new  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  arsenal  if  old  weap- 
ons were  retired  on  some  kind  of  over- 
all reduction  basis— these  limitations 
would  not  prevent  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  from  continuing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  which  Captain 
Burton  assures  us  we  would  win.  Even 
the  proposed  reduction  of  nuclear  war- 
heads on  both  sides  from  roughly 
10,000  down  to  5.000  would  permit  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  speed  ahead  in  a 
different  form.  It  is  the  freesje  that 
concerns  Captain  Burton,  because  the 
freeze  would  stop  the  arms  race  which 
he  confidently  predicts  we  cannot  lose. 

Why  would  not  the  presently  pro- 
posed arms  limitations— especially  the 
build  down  and  the  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  warheads— effectively 
curtail  the  arms  race?  Answer:  Both 
these  arms  control  measures  would 
permit  and,  in  fact,  encourage  contin- 
ued vigorous  research,  development, 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
constantly  improving— that  is,  more 
deadly  and  destructive— nuclear  weap- 
ons. So  both  sides  would  continue  to 
build  up  their  nuclear  killing  power  in 
spite  of  a  numbers  game  that  purport- 
ed to  show  weapons  reductions. 

The  very  heart  of  this  race  to  nucle- 
ar extermination  is  the  testing  of  ever 
more  deadly  weapons.  The  freeze 
would  stop  this  and,  in  the  process, 
end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Captain 
Burton  argues  we  should  not  stop  this 
race  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  we 
will  win  it.  Second,  because  nuclear 
weapons  are  our  friends.  Captain 
Burton  does  not  say  he  loves  the 
bomb,  but  he  does  say  it  has  stopped 
global  war.  And  if  we  just  keep  going 
with  this  arms  race  and  nuclear  build- 
up, our  survivable  deterrent  and 
second-strike  capability  will  be  so 
great  the  Soviets  will  not  dare  hit  us 
with  a  preemptive  first  strike  because 
we  will  be  able  to  retaliate  with  an  ab- 
solutely devastating  second  strike. 

Captain  Burton  has  spent  too  much 
time  in  his  bunker  in  North  Dakota. 
Our  Minutemen  missiles  which  Cap- 
tain Burton  manned  are,  indeed,  vul- 
nerable. But  they  constitute  less  than 
a  quarter  of  our  nuclear  arsenal.  At 
this  moment  we  already  have  75  per- 


cf^nt  of  our  nuclear  strike  power  de- 
ployed in  invulnerable  submarines  and 
bombers.  We  have  been  assured  by  our 
defense  experts  that  no  Soviet  strike 
can  eliminate  them,  and  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
that  would  survive  a  Soviet  preemptive 
strike  could  absolutely  obliterate  every 
city  and  virtually  every  significant 
military  target  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Half  the  Russian  population  would  be 
casualties.  The  Soviet  Union,  like  the 
United  States,  would  cease  to  exist  as 
an  organized  society.  What  additional 
second-strike  capability  does  the  cap- 
tain want? 

Right  now,  at  this  moment,  neither 
side  will  engage  in  a  preemptive  first 
strike  because  both  sides  would  not 
just  lose.  Both  sides  would  die.  We  do 
not  need  one  more  nuclear  weapon  to 
accomplish  that.  And.  certainly,  we  do 
not  need  the  arms  race  Captain 
Burton  fears  that  a  freeze  would  stop. 
Finally.  Captain  Burton  opposes  a 
freeze  because  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians  to  keep  any  agreements.  On 
that  score,  the  captain  must  oppose 
the  initiatives  the  President— whose 
policies  he  argues  he  supports— has 
been  working  for  many  months  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  deployment  of  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  If,  as 
Burton  believes,  they  would  violate  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  freeze  agree- 
ment, why  would  they  not  violate  the 
limited  nuclear  arms  agreements 
President  Reagan  is  negotiating  now? 

Of  course,  we  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. But  if  we  have  a  verification 
system  on  which  we  can  rely,  in  place, 
we  do  not  have  to  trust  them.  The  key 
achievement  of  a  freeze  is  that  it 
would  stop  testing  and  thus  the  effec- 
tive research  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  arms  race.  Could  an  agreement  to 
stop  testing  work?  Yes,  indeed.  How  do 
we  know?  Because  we  have  had  such 
an  agreement  in  effect  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  20  years— ever  since  1963, 
stopping  testing  on  land,  at  sea,  in  the 
air,  or  in  outer  space— everywhere  but 
underground.  Has  it  worked?  Yes.  And 
we  have  had  a  150-kiloton  limit  on  un- 
derground testing.  The  freeze  should 
move  to  reduce  that  sharply.  Monitor- 
ing and  verification  technology  has  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Captain  Burton  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Freeze.  Please 

(By  David  H.  Burton.  Jr.) 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  that 

David  H.  Burton  Jr..  an  Air  Force  captain. 

had  distributed  in  his  hometown,  Lexington. 

Mass.  He  sent  a  copy  to  President  Reagan. 

Dear  Dr.  and  Mrs. , 

Ive  noticed  that  you  have  lent  your 
names  and  support  to  the  Lexington  Com- 


mittee for  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  our  community  is  now 
taking  an  active  interest  in  this  vital  matter. 
I  have  also  studied  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine. I  have  lived  one  full  week  out  of  every 
three  in  a  concrete  shelter,  behind  a  fence, 
with  my  combat-ready,  nuclear-loaded  em- 
bodiment of  human  genius  and  failure  qui- 
etly waiting  outside  my  door  in  the  snows  of 
North  Dakota.  I  have  eaten  with  it,  lived 
with  it,  and  slept  with  it.  One  does  not  come 
to  this  position  with  a  blinded  eye  or  heart. 
Nor  does  one  become  immune  to  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mission.  To  the  contrary, 
ones  awareness  is  dramatically  increased 
during  those  hours  of  waiting  for  the 
klaxon  (is  it  real  or  another  exercise?). 

What  then,  you  may  wonder,  could  so  pos- 
sess a  man  that  he  would  be  ready  to  inflict 
such  destruction  upon  his  fellow  men?  Is  it 
some  sense  of  patriotism  or  chauvinism?  No. 
It  is  the  knowledge  that  by  his  very  determi- 
nation, skill  and  willingness  to  follow  that 
ultimate  command,  he  is  serving  the  strange 
principles  of  the  maintenance  of  Peace  on 
Earth. 

Let  me  state  an  extremely  paradoxical 
Truth:  Nuclear  weapons  have  been  the 
single  greatest  force  for  peace  that  our  gen- 
eration has  known.  Their  existence  has 
made  global  war  utterly  unthinkable.  So 
long  as  both  sides  have  had  a  'second-strike 
capability,"  that  is,  the  power  to  inflict  un- 
acceptable losses  upon  the  enemy  even  after 
suffering  a  full-scale  strike,  the  concept  of 
either  a  preemptive  attack  or  an  attack  to 
further  one's  political  objectives  has  re- 
mained an  absurdity.  This  condition  has 
prevailed  from  the  late  50's. 

Advances  in  technology,  as  well  as  a  rela- 
tive neglect  of  our  strategic  forces  (the  B- 
52's  I  flew  were  older  than  some  of  our 
pilots),  have  upset  this  fragile  balance.  We 
are  now  entering  an  era  when  the  greater 
numbers,  destructive  capacity,  and.  most  of 
all,  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  can  render  a 
devastating  blow  on  our  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity. The  Soviet  perception  is  shifting,  and 
justifiably  toward  the  concept  that  they 
could  survive,  and  even  win,  a  nuclear  war. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  make  their 
leaders  happier  than  freezing  the  current 
strategic  situation. 

What.  then,  are  we  to  do?  The  first  step  is 
to  recognize  that  the  opposing  side  has 
vastly  different  objectives.  They  need  not  be 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  their  people; 
they  can  manipulate  those  demands 
through  their  societal  controls.  They  will 
make  promises  only  when  the  making  serves 
the  State,  and  break  them  for  the  same 
reason. 

With  the  SovieU.  you  bargain  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  or  you  lose  the  negotiation. 
Unlike  the  U.S..  the  leadership  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  seldom  changes  and  their  objec- 
tives have  never  changed.  What  was  true 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is  true 
today:  The  Soviets  will  be  bluffed  only  when 
you're  not  bluffing. 

While  a  freeze  of  the  current  situation 
may  be  desirable  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  what's  to  motivate  them  to  reduce 
their  nuclear  capability?  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  afford  another  high-tech  round  in 
the  arms  race.  They  recognize  that  in  a 
head  to  head  technological/industrial  com- 
petition they  would  lose  despite  multibillion 
dollar  efforts.  If  nuclear  arms  reduction 
were  clearly  the  only  alternative  to  an  arms 
race,  it  is  extremely  likely,  in  the  present 
economic,  technological,  and  political  cli- 
mate, that  they  would  choose  it. 

Thus,  we  must  show  that  we  are  not  bluff- 
ing. We  must  vigorously  pursue  the  Presi- 


dent's arms  program  to  restore  our  second- 
strike  capability  or  we  can  forget  meaning- 
ful limits  to  nuclear  weaponry,  much  less  re- 
ductions. Ironically,  during  this  pursuit  it 
will  be  our  fervent  prayer  that  the  millions 
in  research,  design,  and  test  funds  will  have 
been  "wasted "  because  the  Soviets  found 
our  resolve  to  be  credible.  Of  course  they'll 
probably  wait  until  we're  ready  to  deploy 
the  first  new  system  before  their  first  mean- 
ingful concession  is  made  but  serious  and 
meaningful  reductions  and  a  safer  world  for 
our  families  will  result  from  our  resolve. 

Consider  the  worst-case  result  of  this 
strategy:  If  this  strategy  should  fail,  well 
still  have  accomplished  an  important, 
though  less  ideal,  goal.  Well  have  restored 
that  stabilizing  condition  known  as  second- 
strike  capability.  The  expense  would  contin- 
ue, but  we'd  have  done  our  part,  for  a  while 
longer,  to  insure  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst-case 
result  of  the  freeze  strategy  is  the  fruition 
of  your  greatest  fears.  A  freeze  is  the  easy 
way  out.  It  is  free,  and  it  is  expedient,  and 
so  it  appeals  to  the  frustrated  souls  who 
share  the  strong  gut  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done.  But  it  totally  ignores  the  po- 
litical and  military  realities.  It  even  in- 
creases the  risks  that  it  is  meant  to  reduce. 


DARK  DAYS  FOR  SRI  LANKA 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  and  August  of  this  year,  newspa- 
pers across  the  country  carried  dis- 
turbing stories  of  racial  tension  in  the 
island-nation  of  Sri  Lanka.  The  more 
immediate  and  sensational  events  of 
the  past  months  have  pushed  this 
story  out  of  public  view  and  relegated 
what  should  be  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern  to  the  back  pages.  This 
is  disturbing  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  is  unsettling  to  see 
signs  of  overt  oppression  in  any 
nation,  and  in  Sri  Lanka  there  is  sub- 
stance of  these  signs.  Since  becoming 
independent  in  1948,  the  Sinhalese 
majority  has  made  a  perceptible  move 
to  reduce  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  power  of  the  Tamils,  a  minority 
which  makes  up  about  20  percent  of 
the  nations  population.  In  the  latest 
crisis,  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka 
moved  to  ban  the  opposition  parties, 
effectively  eliminating  whatever  say 
the  Tamils  may  have  had  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  island.  Stories  crit- 
ical of  the  majority  Government  have 
been  regularly  censored,  and  the  re- 
strictions on  foreign  journalists  are 
being  tightened.  Stewart  Slavin,  the 
West  Asia  manager  for  UPI,  was  ex- 
pelled for  transmitting  a  story  censors 
rejected,  and  Colombo  hotels  have 
been  ordered  not  to  let  foreign  corre- 
spondents use  their  telex  machines. 

More  importantly,  the  Government 
may  have  condoned  human  rights  vio- 
lations while  this  political  oppression 
was  taking  place.  An  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional report  published  last  May 
charged  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka 
with  adopting  'far  reaching  measures 
that  curtail  fundamental  rights  •  •  •  " 
Rajiv  Desai,  a  Chicago-based  writer, 
calls  the  report  "a  grim  account  of 
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arrest,  detention,  and  tor- 
police    and    security    forces 
Government's  opponents." 
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me,  Mr.  President,  because 
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hundred  dead  lends  credi- 
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Government    has    either    misunder- 
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hope  that  fears  of  geno- 
i  Lanka  prove  unfounded, 
of  this  particular  con- 
fer, will  not  mean  an  end  to 
violations  in  general,  or 
genocide,  specifically.  By  rati- 
Genocide      Convention. 
United  States  can  take  a 
toward  laying  those  fears 
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Pre  iident,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTI  ^TE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

fIrESIDENT     pro     tempore, 
now  be  a  period  for  the 


The 
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transactidn  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr. 
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The 
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The 
Senate  prjoceeded 


Bi^KER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
afbsence  of  a  quorum. 

pro  tempore.  The 
llcall  the  roll. 

Assistant     Secretary     of     the 
to  call  the  roll. 


NUCLEAR  SAFEGUARDS  AND 
SECURITY 

Mr.  TtURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  th  is  year,  my  distinguished  col- 
league fr  )m  Arkansas,  Senator  Bump- 
EHS,  placid  an  article  entitled  'Breed- 
ers. Plutc  nium  and  Nuclear  Weapons" 
in  the  C  >ngressional  Record.  I  now 


bring  that  article  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention again,  since  I  was  concerned 
by  its  assertion  that  breeder  reactors 
could  lead  to  widespread  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  because  it  is  tech- 
nologically impossible  to  safeguard 
Plutonium.  I  was  especially  struck 
with  one  quote  regarding  a  facility  lo- 
cated in  my  State  of  South  Carolina. 
The  article  stated  that:  'One  facility, 
the  Savannah  River  Reprocessing 
Plant,  a  weapons  facility  operated  by 
the  Government,  had  a  net  shortage 
of  320  pounds  plutonium  during  its  op- 
erating lifetime  from  1955  to  1972. " 
Clearly,  the  reader  is  led  to  believe 
that  enough  plutonium  to  make  over 
20  nuclear  bombs  has  been  diverted  or 
stolen  from  the  Savannah  River  plant 
site.  As  a  result  of  my  concern  over 
this  startling  allegation,  as  well  as 
others  noted  in  the  article.  I  sought 
expert  advice. 

First,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  explain  the  shortage  of  plu- 
tonium at  the  Savannah  River  plant 
site  as  noted  in  the  article.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Herman  Roser,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Defense  Programs  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  his  response  thereto  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Clearly,  the  DOE  response  denies  the 
allegation  that  any  plutonium  from 
any  of  this  Nation's  defense  produc- 
tion facilities,  including  the  Savannah 
River  plant,  has  ever  been  diverted  or 
stolen,  despite  the  fact  that  very  large 
quantities  of  plutonium  necessarily 
have  been  produced,  processed,  and 
transported  in  our  national  defense 
weapons  complex  for  some  40  years. 

Next,  I  asked  a  nuclear  safeguards 
expert,  who  is  widely  known  and  re- 
spected, nationally  and  international- 
ly, to  review  the  entire  text  of  the  Nu- 
clear Control  Institute  article  and 
report  to  me  his  findings.  That  expert, 
Mr.  J.  M.  de  Montmollin,  has  worked 
in  the  safeguards  area  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years,  has  written  numerous 
publications  in  this  field,  and  serves  on 
several  national  and  international 
safeguards  and  nuclear  proliferation 
committees.  I  will  not  reiterate  here 
the  numerous  deficiencies  in  the  arti- 
cle as  noted  by  Mr.  de  Montmollin,  be- 
cause I  believe  his  response  speaks  for 
itself.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  statement 
be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  would 
note  that  the  comments  of  Mr.  de 
Montmollin  are  particularly  timely 
and  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  upcom- 
ing debate  on  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  continue 
to  be  an  advocate  of  the  wise  use  of 
nuclear  power,  my  purpose  in  address- 
ing the  Senate  today  on  this  subject  is 
not  to  speak  in  support  of  breeder  re- 
actors, nuclear  weapons  production,  or 
any  other  nuclear  proposal  or  position. 


Rather,  I  simply  wish  to  correct  the 
Record  in  this  matter.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  clearly  differentiate  nuclear 
issues  and  to  make  policy  decisions 
based  on  facts.  The  nuclear  issues  we 
face  today  are  difficult,  controversial, 
and  a  proper  subject  for  different  per- 
spectives and  spirited  debate.  As  the 
debate  proceeds,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  all  participants  in  the  debate 
verify  their  facts  and  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  exploit  public  fears  and  mis- 
conceptions. Ours  is  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. Congress  must  address  the  po- 
litical issues  of  the  day— including  nu- 
clear issues— and  formulate  the  poll' 
cies  which  will  guide  this  great  Nation. 
The  American  people  can  only  be  well 
served  when  their  elected  leaders 
make  sound,  well-reasoned  decisions, 
based  on  careful  analysis  of  complete, 
factual  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  Pro  Tempore. 

U.S.  Senate. 
September  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Roser. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Defense  Programs. 
Department  of  Energy,  WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roser:  I  am  writing  you  with 
regard  to  the  safeguarding  of  plutonium 
within  the  Nation's  weapons  complex.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  statement  from  the  attached  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Breeders.  Plutonium  and  Nu- 
clear Weapons"  by  the  Nuclear  Control  In- 
stitute that  '.  .  .  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
had  a  net  .shortage  of  320  pounds  of  plutoni- 
um during  its  operating  lifetime  from  1955 
to  1972"  accurate?  Please  explain. 

(2)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  plutonium 
has  been  diverted  or  stolen  from  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  since  it  began  operations? 

(3)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  plutonium 
has  been  diverted  or  stolen  from  any  of  this 
Nation's  weapons  complex  facilities  since 
they  began  operations? 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  with  kindest  regards  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Department  or  Energy. 
Washington.  D.C.  Octobers.  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  response  to  your 
letter  dated  September  28.  1983.  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Savannah  River  Plant,  our  an- 
swers to  your  three  questions  follow: 

1.  Savannah  River  plutonium  inventory 
differences  approximate  320  pounds  during 
the  period  1955  to  1978.  not  1972.  as  stated. 
This  does  not  represent  an  actual  loss  of 
plutonium  because  the  major  cause  of  these 
inventory  differences  is  differences  in  the 
theoretical  calculation  of  plutonium  pro- 
duced and  that  actually  recovered.  Difficul- 
ties in  measurements  and  estimates  of  the 
plutonium  content  of  -scrap  to  be  processed 
through  the  recovery  plant  and  the  plutoni- 
um actually  recovered  plus  small  changes  to 
the  unmeasurable  plant  material  holdup  ac- 


count for  the  remaining  inventory  differ- 
ences. 

2.  and  3.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  sig- 
nificant amount  of  plutonium  has  ever  been 
diverted  or  stolen.  This  is  based  on  analyses 
of  inventory  differences  for  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  and  other  DOE  weapons  com- 
plex facilities,  together  with  the  absence  of 
physical  indications  of  any  theft  attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  accounting  records  and 
reports  of  all  transactions  and  physical  in- 
ventories, these  materials  receive  controls 
by  custodial  responsibilities,  shift-to-shift 
cross-checks,  and  special  physical  protection 
of  the  facilities  where  the  materials  are 
held.  To  further  strengthen  safeguards  and 
security,  there  is  a  significant  upgrade  pro- 
gram underway  at  Savannah  River  which 
includes  additional  guards  and  instrumenta- 
tion to  detect  any  intrusion  or  removal  of 
special  nuclear  materials. 

Your  interest  in  our  safeguards  program 
to  adequately  protect  and  control  nuclear 
materials  is  appreciated.  If  you  have  any  ad- 
ditional questions  or  need  further  informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Roser, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Defense  Programs. 


The  Clinch  River  Breeder  and  Nuclear 

Proliferation 
The  debate  over  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  has  been  long  and  heated.  The  out- 
come and  the  fate  of  the  entire  U.S.  breeder 
program  are  of  far-reaching  import  for  the 
country's  future  energy-policy  options; 
hence,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  reasoned 
and  rational  debate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Clinch  River  issue  has 
become  one  of  many  battlegrounds  in  the 
long  war  between  supporters  and  opponents 
of  nuclear  power.  Opponents  have  perceived 
that    the    CRBR    decision    is    a    milestone 
action  that  offers  an  opportunity  to  block 
the  growth  of  nuclear  power  beyond  the 
once-through  fuel  cycle  in  the  current  gen- 
eration of  light-water  reactors.  Among  the 
forces  that  they  have  deployed  in  the  battle 
is  the  charge  that  the  CRBR  would  increase 
the  risk  of  the  spread  of  nuclear-weapons  to 
other  countries.  Since  there  is  widespread 
and  genuine  concern  over  nuclear  weapons, 
many  of  those  opposed  to  the  CRBR  for 
whatever  reasons  seek  to  reinforce  their  op- 
position by  trying  to  show  a  close  connec- 
tion to  the  proliferation  problem,  and  by 
painting  a  frightening  picture  of  thousands 
of  nuclear  bombs  springing  forth  from  the 
bre.'der  fuel  cycle.  They  do  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  public  understanding  and 
rational  decision-making  with  their  sweep- 
ing assertions,  fear-mongering.  often-inaccu- 
rate statements,  and  quotations  out  of  con- 
text. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  paper  published  by  the 
Nuclear  Control  Institute,  a  lobbying  group 
opposing  nuclear  power,  that  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  (April  20.  1983. 
p  9102).  It  purports  to  be  a  well-docu- 
mented study,  citing  24  references  and  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  seemingly  authoritative 
statements  and  numbers.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  paper  shows  that  the  claimed 
close  connection  between  proceeding  with 
the  CRBR  and  the  conjured  images  of  thou- 
sands of  bombs  in  irresponsible  hands  rests 
only  on  the  unfounded  assertions  and  rheto- 
ric of  the  author.  Both  issues— the  CRBR 
and  nuclear  proliferation-are  of  great  im- 
portance. Rational  and  responsible  decisions 
in  both  areas  are  jeopardized  by  the  resort 


to  deliberate  distortion  and  propaganda  lac- 
tics. 

The  article  begins  with  a  reported  unoffi- 
cial quotation  from  an  unnamed  "senior 
IAEA  official",  implying  that  the  Agency 
will  be  unable  to  keep  track  of  "thousands 
of  tons"  of  Plutonium  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. The  words  are  chosen  so  as  to  suggest 
that  such  quantities  might  be  diverted  and 
escape  detection,  which  is  absurd.  Serious 
discussion  of  important  policy  questions 
should  not  be  distorted  by  second-hand  re- 
ports of  alleged  unofficial  statements  attrib- 
uted to  anonymous  individuals;  there  is 
enough  reliable  information  available  for 
the  issues  to  be  thoroughly  aired. 

Nowhere  in  the  paper  is  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the  CRBR  decision 
and  the  risk  of  further  proHferation  estab- 
lished. Instead,  we  are  showered  with  fright- 
ening estimates  of  how  many  thousands  of 
nuclear  bombs  could  be  made  with  the 
world's  potential  stocks  of  plutonium.  We 
will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  trying  to 
manage  nuclear  energy  unless  we  address 
the  real  world:  there  will  be  plutonium- 
fueled  reactors,  and  whether  the  CRBR  is 
built  or  not.  the  decision  will  have  no  real 
impact  outside  the  US  on  either  the  quanti- 
ty of  Plutonium  or  its  use.  Prance.  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  UK.  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
among  others,  either  have  major  breeder 
programs  of  their  own  or  are  partners  in 
joint  ventures  with  others.  Those  decisions 
will  be  made  by  other  countries  in  their  own 
interests,  principally  on  economics  and  as- 
sured-supply grounds.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  groups  such  as  this  one  claim,  at  the 
same  time,  that  plutonium  fuels  are  uneco- 
nomic and  that  there  will  be  thousands  of 
reactors  using  them. 

As  nuclear  opponents  often  do.  the  author 
blurs  the  distinction  between  the  separate 
problems  of  protection  against  individuals 
or  small  subnational  groups,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  weapons  by  non-weapon 
states.   -Proliferation"    by   any   reasonable 
and  common  usage  includes  only  the  latter 
and  that  is  purported  to  be  the  subject  of 
the    paper.    Physical    protection    against 
outlaw  groups  is  a  national  responsibility, 
over  which  the  IAEA  has  no  jurisdiction. 
The   Agency   has.   however,   taken   a   very 
active  role  in  the  promotion  of  high  stand- 
ards of  protection.  It  should  be  apparent 
that,  since   the   industrial  operations  that 
produce   nuclear  weapons   have   been   ade- 
quately protected  for  the  past  40  years  with- 
out serious  incident,  appropriate  measures 
can   provide   the   necessary   protection   for 
Plutonium  fuel  operations.  Likewise,  pluto- 
nium in  various  forms  ranging  from  bulk 
materials  to  complete  weapons  have  been 
transported  under  adequate  physical  securi- 
ty during  that  time,  without  loss  or  threat- 
ing  situation.  The  problem  of  proliferation 
is  quite  different:  measures  to  control  it  are 
necessarilv  based  on  persuading  countries  to 
abstain  from  weapons-related  activities,  and 
to  accept  international  inspection  to  verify 
that  they  do  so. 

The  breeder  fuel  cycle  provides  a  means 
for  reaching  an  equilibrium  in  plutonium 
production  and  use,  with  all  fuel  plutonium 
either  in  reactor  cores  or  committed  for 
reload  in  order  to  keep  the  reactors  operat- 
ing. Present  reactors  on  a  once-through  fuel 
cycle  generate  continually-increasing  quan- 
tities of  Plutonium,  which,  from  the  prolif- 
eration standpoint,  is  potentially  available 
to  a  country  for  weapons  even  though  it 
may  be  stored  as  spent  fuel. 

There  is  little  point  in  calling  attention  to 
each  of  the  factual  errors  and  distortions  in 


the  paper;  a  few  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
point.  It  is  claimed  that  more  than  6500 
pounds   of   Plutonium   is   discharged   from 
each   1000-Mw  breeder  reactor  each   year, 
implying  that  the  world  quantity  of  plutoni- 
um grows  by  that  amount.  The  fact  is  that 
almost  90  percent  of  the  plutonium  is  recy- 
cled back  into  the  reactor,  and  the  net  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  is  actually  less  in  a 
breeder   than    in   the   light-water    reactors 
presently  in  operation.  The  breeder  provides 
a  means  of  absorbing  plutonium  stocks  in  a 
lightly-coupled  fuel  cycle,  the  continued  op- 
eration of  which  depends  on  reloading  it 
into  the  reactors. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  plutonium  content 
of  LWR  spent  fuel  cannot  be  estimated  to 
better  than  plus  or  minus  ten  percent.  The 
point  is  irrelevant.  The  plutonium  cannot  be 
extracted  without  destroying  the   fuel  as- 
sembly, and  hence  for  safeguards  purposes 
it  is  necessary  only  to  assure  that  all  assem- 
blies   are    intact    and    accounted    for.    The 
IAEA  does  that  routinely  for  the  thousands 
of  assemblies   that   are   under  safeguards, 
without  incident. 

The   further  assertion   is  made,   without 
citing  any  source,  that  plutonium  in  reproc- 
essing plants  can  be  accounted  for  only  to 
within  plus  or  minus  five  percent.  The  IAEA 
states   that    the   uncertainty   expected    for 
closing  a  plutonium  material  balance  at  a 
reprocessing  plant  is  about  two  percent  for 
reprocessing  and  one  percent  for  fabrication 
(IAEA     Safeguards    Glossary.     lAEA/SG/ 
INF/1.  1980.  par.  100). 

A  Scientific  American  article  is  cited  as 
projecting  about  1.500  breeders  of  1.000  Mw 
each  in  operation  50  years  from  now.  (Wolf- 
gang Sassin.   "Energy  ".  Sci.  Am..  Sept.  1980. 
p.  119.)  No  such  statement  appears  in  the 
article,    which     reports    a    comprehensive 
study  on  energy  prospects.  If  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute  had  read  the  article  more 
carefully,  a  point  of  more  relevance  to  the 
CRBR  question  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately apparent.  The  article  points  out  the 
need  for  sustainable  energy  sources,  princi- 
pally the  breeder,  and  the  urgency  of  pro- 
ceeding with  its  development: 

■The  diversion  of  this  much  coal  for  syn- 
thetic fuel  production  from  electric  power 
production  will  in  turn  have  to  be  partly 
compensated  for  by  further  penetration  of 
nuclear  power  into  the  market  for  generat- 
ing electricity.  Because  of  anticipated  re- 
source limits  on  the  supply  of  natural  urani- 
um breeder  reactors  will  assume  an  ever-m- 
creasing  share  of  the  world  energy-supply 
market  from  the  year  2000  on.  Renewable 
energy   sources,    hydroelectric   power,   and 
geothermal  power  will  add  up  to  a  fairly 
constant  share  of  somewhat  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  total  energy  supply,  an  esti- 
mate that  implies  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  absolute  power-generation  levels  for  all 
these  comparatively  minor  supply  catego- 
ries. ...  .  .     , . 

in  short,  the  transition  to  sustainable 
energy   sources   such    as   breeder   reactors, 
direct  solar  power,  and  fusion  power  might 
well  become  more  difficult  with  time.  ...  It 

will  never  be  a  minimum-cost  operation.  .  .  . 

The  transition  .  .  .  cannot  be  put  off  to  an 
era  when  the  globe  will  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted its  one-time  energy  endowment. 

Of  the  three  sustainable  sources,  only  the 
breeder  offers  high  assurance  of  providing  a 
significant  fraction  of  the  demand  begin- 
ning no  more  than  25  years  from  now.  More 
than  half  that  length  of  time  is  required  t(} 
put  a  present-day  reactor  on  line.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  foreclose  the  breeder  option  by 
continued  controversy  over  the  development 
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Mr.    President,    I 

take  this  opportunity  to 
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to  educate  parents  and 
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1  )rug  Abuse,  Peoples  Drug 
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"Your  Kids  and  Drugs: 

It." 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  in  the  Record  the 
of  the  informational  pam- 
Irug   abuse   published   by 
Stores. 

no  objection,  the  pam- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Drugs— Spot  It  and  Stop  It 
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'CP   IPHE-NCYCLIDINEI 

known     as     "killer     weed". 
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ts    on    your    child.    Usually 

tobacco,  marijuana  cigarettes,  or 

)arsley.  PCP  is  sometimes  sold 
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that  can  distort  reality  so  drastically  for 
users  that  symptoms  can  closely  resemble 
mental  illness.  Users  can  become  violent  and 
destructive  towards  themselves  and  others. 
Death  can  ultimately  result  from  overdose 
or  accidents  that  occur  while  the  user  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  Some  abus- 
ers have  drowned  in  shallow  ponds  or 
burned  to  death  in  fires,  because  PCP  actu- 
ally blocked  their  ability  to  feel  pain. 

2.  LSD  (D-LYSERGIC  ACID  DIETHYLAMIDE! 

Also  a  hallucinogen  that  distorts  reality. 
LSD  is  most  commonly  known  as  "acid".  It 
is  a  liquid  that  is  usually  swallowed,  often 
after  having  been  placed  in  a  sugar  cube  or 
blotter  paper.  Users  can  suffer  from  wide 
mood  swings,  and  can  feel  fear,  nausea  and 
other  forms  of  extreme  discomfort.  Results 
can  be  so  severe  that  complete  emotional 
breakdown  can  occur. 

3.  MESCALINE 

Derived  from  peyote.  a  cactus  that  grows 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  mescaline  is  a  mind-altering  hallu- 
cinogen. Sometimes  called  "me.sc"  or 
"cactus,"  mescaline  is  usually  swallowed  di- 
rectly in  thin  slices  or  boiled  in  water,  which 
is  then  drunk.  Users  go  into  a  dreamlike 
state,  with  heightened  sensations  and  a  feel- 
ing of  unreality.  They  run  the  risk  of  suffer- 
ing emotional  breakdowns. 

4.  BARBITURATES 

Pentobarbital,  secobarbital  are  all  classed 
as  barbiturates— depressants  which  have  a 
general  depressant  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system  of  the  user.  They  go  under  a 
wide  variety  of  names,  such  as  "barbs." 
"downers,"  "yellow  jackets",  "red  devils" 
and  "blue  devils".  Usually  swallowed  in  pill 
or  capsule  form,  barbiturates  calm  tensions 
and  relieve  anxiety,  so  they  can  quickly  lead 
to  dependency.  Heavy  doses  can  impair 
judgement,  cause  drowsiness  and  confusion, 
and  noticeably  slur  speech.  People  with  bar- 
biturate dependency  should  only  attempt 
withdrawal  under  a  doctor's  care.  With- 
drawal from  barbiturates  can  be  even  more 
dangerous  than  withdrawal  from  heroin. 
Overdoses  can  result  in  death,  and  the  risk 
is  greatly  increased  when  barbiturates  are 
taken  with  alcohol. 

5.  QUAALUDES  'METHAQUALONEl 

"Ludes".  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
produce  similar  results  in  the  body  as  barbi- 
turates. Quaaludes  produce  drowsine.ss  and 
interfere  with  mental  processes  and  coordi- 
nation. Overdoses  can  lead  to  unconscious- 
ness, lung  and  heart  failure,  and  death. 

6.  HEROIN 

Also  called  "smack",  "junk",  or  "horse", 
heroin  is  an  extremely  addictive  drug  that 
usually  comes  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
that  is  either  injected  after  dissolving,  or 
sniffed  into  the  nostrils.  The  drug  affects 
the  central  nervous  system,  reduces  the 
ability  to  feel  pain,  depresses  the  respirato- 
ry system,  and  causes  drowsiness.  Once  the 
user  is  addicted,  withdrawal  is  terribly  diffi- 
cult. Heroin  overdose  can  lead  to  coma— or 
death. 

7.  AMPHETAMINES 

This  is  the  general  term  used  for  amphet- 
amine, dextroamphetamine  and  metham- 
phetamine— stimulants  which  affect  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  are  also  called 
"speed",  "uppers",  "pep  pills"  and  several 
other  names.  Amphetamines  are  swallowed 
in  pill  or  cap)sule  form,  or  injected.  Their 
general  effect  is  exaggerated  activity,  irrita- 
bility and  nervousness. 

An  excessive  amount  may  even  produce 
symptoms  of  paranoia.  Hallucinations  are 


common.  Some  abusers  can  remain  awake 
continuously  for  as  long  as  six  days  .  .  .  but 
the  "crash"  that  occurs  when  the  drug 
wears  off  can  be  devastating,  danger  of  sui- 
cide exists.  Overdoses  can  result  in  death. 

8.  INHALANTS 

Substances  that  are  abused  by  sniffing 
fall  under  the  category  of  inhalants.  These 
include  gasoline,  airplane  glue,  paint  thin- 
ner, dry  cleaner  solution  and  others.  The 
central  nervous  system  is  affected  by  the 
chemical  fumes  from  inhalants.  A  euphoric 
high  can  be  produced  seconds  after  sniffing. 
Abusers  can  suffer  impaired  judgement  and 
poor  motor  coordination.  They  can  become 
abusive  and  violently  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Since  inhalants  are  so 
easy  to  acquire,  they  are  particularly  hard 
to  control.  Brain  damage,  and  damage  to 
the  liver,  kidneys  and  bone  marrow  are 
often  the  result  of  prolonged  abuse  of  inha- 
lants. Inhalants  may  produce  irregular 
heartbeat  and  death  by  arrhythmia.  Some- 
times death  by  anoxia,  or  lo.ss  of  oxygen, 
can  occur. 

WHAT  PARENTS  CAN  DO 

As  a  part  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores'  new  pro- 
gram, "Your  Kids  And  Drugs.  Spot  It/Stop 
It",  the  pharmacists  at  Peoples  have  pre- 
pared a  series  of  informative,  free  pam- 
phlets. Once  parents  are  better  informed 
through  these  pamphlets,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  prevent  their  children  from 
using  drugs. 

In  addition  to  "Eight  More  Dangerous 
Drugs  You  Should  Know  About",  pam- 
phlets are  also  available  on  marijuana,  co- 
caine, alcohol,  how  to  spot  drug  use,  and 
how  to  protect  your  child  from  drug  use. 
This  last  pamphlet  includes  the  phone  num- 
bers and  addre.s.  ,is  of  several  parent-help  or- 
ganizations. These  organizations  are  excel- 
lent sources  of  help  for  parents. 

PARENTS  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT 

The  people  who  can  do  the  most  to  help 
today's  kids  keep  off  drugs— are  today's  par- 
ents. They're  in  the  best  position  to  spot 
drug  use  and  stop  it.  All  acro.ss  the  country, 
there  are  growing  numbers  of  success  stories 
about  parents  who  made  a  dedicated,  per- 
sistent effort  to  keep  their  children  drug- 
free.  And  it  worked. 

The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  learn 
about  drugs.  Here.  Peoples  Drug  Stores  can 
be  a  big  help.  As  a  part  of  our  new  program. 
"Your  Kids  And  Drugs.  Spot  It/Stop  It", 
the  pharmacists  at  Peoples  have  prepared  a 
series  of  informative,  free  pamphlets. 

They're  especially  written  to  give  parents 
the  information  they  need  to  fight  today's 
drug  problem.  This  pamphlet,  the  first  in 
the  series,  will  help  parents  recognize  the 
signs  that  might  mean  their  kids  are  getting 
into  drugs. 

START  EARLY 

Parents  should  begin  discussing  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  use  with  their  children  when 
they  are  at  age  nine  or  ten— to  help  prevent 
drug  u.se  from  ever  starting.  Early  support 
from  parents  is  a  key  factor  in  helping  kids 
make  the  right  decision  on  drug  use.  By  the 
time  kids  are  in  junior  high  school,  peer 
pre.ssure  may  already  be  strong  to  use  drugs. 

SIGNS  OF  DRUG  USE 

It's  not  easy  to  teil  if  your  child  is  using 
drugs.  But,  there  are  signs  to  watch  for. 
Marijuana,  for  example,  can  cause  red, 
bloodshot  eyes.  There  are  also  certain 
changes  in  behavior  that  may  mean  a  drug 
problem.  Parents  shouldn't  be  too  quick  to 
jump  to  conclusions,  though.  Adolescence 


can  bring  on  many  of  the  same  changes  in 
behavior  as  drug  use.  So  it's  up  to  the  par- 
ents to  find  out  the  reason  behind  a  child  s 
behavior.  Is  it  drugs  ...  or  just  growing 
up? 

PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE 

Finding  drugs  in  the  child's  possession,  in 
the  house,  or  car.  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
signs  of  a  drug  problem.  Drug  parapherna- 
lia such  as  cigarette  papers  or  pipes,  is  also 
an  indication  of  use.  Because  marijuana 
causes  reddening  of  the  eyes,  sunglasses 
may  be  worn,  or  eyedrops  used.  Marijuana 
leaves  a  sweet,  smoky  odor  in  a  room  or  in 
clothes.  To  hide  the  smell,  deodorizers  or  in- 
cense may  be  used.  Marijuana  use  can  result 
in  coughs  or  bronchitis.  When  cash  or  valu- 
able possessions  begin  to  disappear,  it  can 
mean  that  money  is  needed  to  buy  drugs. 

LOOK  FOR  THESE  CHANGES  IN  BEHAVIOR 

Acting  more  secretive,  irritable,  even  hos- 
tile Becoming  alienated  from  the  family. 
Acting  depressed,  apathetic,  and  less  moti- 
vated. 

Spending  a  lot  of  time  with  a  new  group 
of  friends.  Being  reluctant  to  talk  about 
these  new  friends. 

Acting  more  forgetful,  less  able  to  think 
fast.  Increasing  appetite  from  marijuana 
use  (known  as  "the  munchies"). 

Declining  performance  or  attendance  at 
school. 

WHAT  PARENTS  SHOULD  DO 

If  you  notice  the  changes  in  behavior 
listed  above,  parents  should  take  steps  to 
find  out  if  drug  use  is  the  cause.  Talk  with 
your  child  about  his  or  her  problems.  "Talk 
about  drugs  and  drug  use  among  peers.  Oet 
to  know  your  children's  friends. 

If  you  suspect  drug  use,  tell  the  child  you 
cannot  allow  it  to  continue  because  of  the 
physical  and  mental  dangers  of  drugs.  Be 
understanding  that  the  child  may  be  under 
strong  peer  pre.ssure  to  use  drugs.  But  be 
firm  that  the  drug  use  must  stop.  Try  to 
find  wavs  that  you  can  help  your  child 
resist  pressure  to  use  drugs.  If  the  problem 
is  too  much  for  you  to  control,  however, 
don't  be  afraid  to  seek  professional  help. 

PEOPLES  WANTS  TO  HELP  PARENTS 

Today,  one  out  of  every  three  kids  in 
America  tries  il'egal  drugs.  To  help  Parents 
be  better  informed  so  they  can  better  fight 
the  drug  problem.  Peoples  Drug  Stores  now 
has  pamphlets  available  that  give  the  latest 
facts  on  the  dangers  of  marijuana,  cocaine 
alcohol,  and  other  drugs,  and  a  pamphlet 
that  tells  parents  how  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  drug  use.  They're  available  at  the 
prescription  counter  of  every  Peoples  Drug 
Store,  along  with  this  pamphlet  on  spotting 

"once  parents  are  well-informed,  they'll  be 
better  able  to  sit  down  with  their  children 
and  talk  about  the  drug  problem.  And  it  s 
this  kind  of  honest,  open  discussion,  where 
parents  are  able  to  give  the  straight  facts  on 
drugs,  that  can  give  kids  the  help  they  need 
to  steer  clear  of  drugs. 

WHERE  PARENTS  CAN  TURN  FOR  HELP 

Your  state  or  local  drug  or  alcohol  abuse 
authority  will  be  able  to  tell  you  where  to 
find  professional  help  in  your  area,  if  you 
find  that  you  need  assistance  in  controlling 
a  drug  problem.  Many  parents  have  found 
that  they  can  be  very  successful  m  keeping 
their  children  drug-free  by  working  togeth- 
er with  other  -oncerned  parents  in  their 
community.  Tht,  >  parent  groups  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  neighborhood  across 
the  country.  To  find  out  more  about  parent 
groups,  contac*.  these  oi  ganizations: 


IDENTIFYING  THE  DRUG 

Marijuana-also  called  pot.  grass,  dope,  or 
v^reed-is  the  greenish-brown  dried  leaves, 
small  stems  and  flowering  tops  of  the  plant 
Cannabis  Sativa.  Over  400  different  chemi- 
cals are  found  in  marijuana.  The  primary 
mind-altering  ingredient  is  called  THC. 
Before  1970.  most  marijuana  had  about  0.2 
percent  THC.  Since  1979,  the  average  THC 
content  has  risen  to  about  4  percent.  A  spe- 
cially cultivated  variety,  called  sinsemiUa. 
can  be  up  to  10  percent  THC.  Hashish  and 
hash  oil  are  processed  forms  of  marijuana, 
with  THC  levels  of  up  to  10  to  20  percent. 

ITS  USE 

Marijuana  is  usually  smoked  in  cigarettes 
called  joints,  in  pipes,  or  in  water  pipes 
called  bongs.  It  can  also  be  eaten.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  drug  differ  for  different  people, 
often  depending  on  the  mood  they  are  in  or 
their  expectations  of  the  effects.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  smoking  the  drug,  most 
people  experience  a  euphoric  feeling,  simi- 
lar to  being  mildly  drunk.  Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  physcial  effects  include  a  redden- 
ing of  the  eyes,  an  increase  in  the  rate  ot 
the  heart  beat,  and  often  an  increase  in  ap- 
petite Noticeable  mental  effects  include  an 
altered  sense  of  time  and  difficulty  in  con- 
centrating. Short  term  memory  is  affected. 
A  person  on  marijuana  may  forget  what 
happened  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds 
after  it  happens.  Psychomotor  function  is 
affected,  delaying  reaction  time. 

BIOLOGICAL  DANGERS 

In  the  early  1970's.  very  little  scientific  re- 
search was  available  on  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  marijuana.  Because  its  dangers  were 
not  known,  some  people  claimed  marijuana 
use  was  less  harmful  than  alcohol  or  ciga- 
rette use,  both  of  which  were  known  to  have 
potentially  harmful  effects. 

Today,  there  is  growing  scientific  proof 
that  marijuana  use  has  these  health  haz- 
ards: ,  . 

THC  which  is  fat  soluble,  accumulates  in 
the  fatty  tissues  of  the  body  such  as  the 
brain  and  sex  glands.  The  body  -an  only 
eliminate  it  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Ti^ces  of 
the  THC  from  one  joint  can  remain  in  the 
body  as  long  as  three  weeks. 

Research  shows  that  marijuana  use  may 
cause  lower  levels  of  male  and  female  hor- 
mones, and  a  temporary  loss  of  fertility  for 
both  men  and  women.  Women  may  have  ir- 
regular menstrual  cycles.  And  when  mari- 
juana is  used  during  pregnancy,  premature 
babies  and  low  birth  weights  may  result. 
Marijuana  use  may  be  especially  harmful 
during  adolescence  because  this  is  a  time  ol 
such   rapid   physical   and   mental   develop- 

"^Marijuana  smoke  can  be  much  more 
harmful  to  the  lungs  than  tobacco  smoke.  A 
marijuana  user  will  inhale  more  deeply  and 
hold  the  smoke  longer  in  the  lungs.  In- 
creased irritation  and  damage  result  Al- 
though both  marijuana  smoke  and  tobacco 
smoke  contain  many  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents which  cause  cancer  and  emphysema^ 
even  more  cancer-causing  agents  are  found 
in  marijuana  smoke.  Research  studies  show 
that  cancer  can  be  a  result  of  continued 
marijuana  use  for  several  years. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DANGERS 

The  psychological  effects  of  regular  mari- 
juana use  are  just  as  serious  a  concern  as 
the  biological  effects.  Eventually,  regular 
marijuana  users  experience  increased 
apathy,  lack  of  motivation,  and  impaired 
judgement,  concentration,  and  memory. 
The  chronic  user,  however,  is  usually  un- 
aware  of  any   change   of  personality    For 


people  who  already  have  emotional  disor- 
ders, marijuana  use  can  result  in  serious 
mental  problems  One  of  the  most  serious 
concerns  is  with  adolescent  users.  Marijua- 
na use  interferes  with  emotional  growth  and 
personal*'v  development.  Kids  need  to  learn 
how  to  -le^:  with  stress  and  conflicts,  in- 
stead of  escaping  problems  with  marijuana 

If  you  find  marijuana  or  its  paraphernalia 
in  your  child's  room,  don't  buy  excuses  such 
as.  "Its  not  mine.  I'm  only  holding  it  for  a 
friend".  Parents  must  be  willing  to  accept 
the  possibility  that  their  child  may  be  a 
marijuana  user.  And  if  a  drug  problem  is 
evident,  parents  must  take  the  responsibil- 
ity to  seek  help  for  the  child. 


WHAT  PARENTS  CAN  DO 

As  a  part  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores'  new  pro- 
gram, "Your  Kids  And  Drugs.  Spot  It/Stop 
It"  the  pharmacists  at  Peoples  have  pre- 
pared a  series  of  informative,  free  pam- 
phlets. Once  parents  are  better  informed 
through  these  pamphlets,  they'll  be  better 
able  to  prevent  their  children  from  using 

drugs.  „,  ,. 

In  addition  to  "The  Dangers  Of  Marijua- 
na" pamphlets  are  also  available  at  the  pre- 
scription counter  of  every  Peoples  Drug 
Store  on  alcohol,  cocaine,  other  illegal 
drugs,  how  to  spot  drug  use,  and  how  to  pro- 
tect your  child  from  drug  use. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  HELP 

In  some  cases,  parents  may  need  outside 
help  to  control  a  drug  problem  Your  state 
or  local  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  authority 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find  profes- 
sional help  in  your  area.  Many  parents  have 
found  that  they  can  be  more  successful  in 
keeping  their  children  drug-free  by  working 
together  with  other  concerned  parents  in 
their  community.  These  parent  groups  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  neighborhood  across 
the  country.  To  find  out  more  about  parent 
groups,  contact  these  organizations: 

National  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth,  301-649-7100. 

Pride  (National  Parents'  Resource  Insti- 
tute For  Drug  Education).  1-800-241-9746. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  AbuM 
Information,  Dept.  PD.  P.O.  Box  1908, 
Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

INCREASING  POPULARITY 

While  surveys  show  a  decline  in  the  use  of 
some  drugs,  cocaine  use  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly Its  high  price  and  popularity  with  rock 
music  performers,  sport  and  movies  stars 
has  made  cocaine  the  latest  status  symbol. 
Some  business  executives  and  professionals 
who  would  never  use  other  drugs  make  an 
exception  with  cocaine  because  they  think 
it's  harmless.  But  this  is  not  true.  Cocaine 
use  has  many  dangers. 

WHAT  IS  COCAINE? 

Cocaine  comes  from  the  leaves  of  the  coca 
plant,  which  grows  in  South  America.  It  is 
processed  and  then  sold  on  the  streets  as  a 
white  powder.  Because  it  is  so  expensive  it 
is  usually  mixed  with  other  substances  that 
resemble  cocaine.  People  often  pay  $100  or 
more  for  a  gram  of  cocaine,  and  from  50  to 
95  percent  of  it  is  a  substance  other  than  co- 
caine. ...  Cf^J 

Cocaine  is  usually  "snorted  .  or  sniffed, 
through  the  nose.  It  can  also  be  inj.cted  or 
it  can  be  smoked  through  a  process  called 
"freebasing". 

THE  EFFECTS 

The  drug  takes  effect  quickly,  especially  if 
injected  or  freebased.  The  user  soon  feels 
more  energetic  and  slightly  euphoric.  Appe- 
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lite  diminishes.  But  the  "high"  lasts  for  a 
very  short  t  me.  and  is  followed  by  a  "down" 
feeling  of  e<  ual  intensity  to  the  high.  Users 
will  often  ts  ke  cocaine  repeatedly  to  experi- 
ence the  hijh  again  and  to  avoid  this  de- 
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OTHER  SOURCES  OF  HELP 

In  some  cases,  parents  may  need  outside 
help  to  control  a  drug  problem.  Your  state 
or  local  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  authority  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find  profession- 
al help  in  your  area.  Many  parents  have 
found  that  they  can  be  more  successful  in 
keeping  their  children  drug-free  by  working 
together  with  other  concerned  parents  in 
their  community.  These  parent  groups  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  neighborhood  across 
the  country.  To  find  uut  more  about  parent 
groups,  contact  these  organizations: 

National  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth.  301-649-7100. 

PRIDE  (National  Parents'  Resource  Insti- 
tute For  Drug  Education),  1-800-241-9746. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse 
Information.  Dept.  PD,  P.O.  Box  1908. 
Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

Most  kids  will  face  a  drug-taking  decision, 
and  their  parents  won't  be  anywhere  in 
sight.  Because  illegal  drugs  are  readily  avail- 
able almost  anywhere  they  go.  And  peer 
pressure  can  be  very  strong  for  them  to  use 
drugs.  It's  up  to  the  .<arents  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  thtir  children  drug-free 
.  ,  .  however  difficult  the  !ask  may  prove  to 
be.  But  through  persistence.  ;ietermination. 
and  complet-"  commitment,  par^-^'s  can  win 
the  fight  agairst  teenage  drug  use. 

FIf  ST.  LEARN  THE  FACTS 

In  the  late  '60's.  when  the  crisis  of  youth 
drug  use  began  to  emerge,  information 
about  the  effects  of  illegal  drugs  on  the 
human  body  was  hard  to  find.  Today,  there 
are  a  number  of  sources  for  parents  to  turn 
to  for  up-to-date  facts.  In  addition  to  the 
Peoples  series  of  drug  pamphlets,  there  are 
parent  groups  and  other  organizations  that 
offer  additional  literature.  Learning  the 
facts  is  an  important  first  step  for  parents. 
Once  you  are  well  informed  about  drugs, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  sit  down  with  your 
children  and  talk  about  the  drug  problem— 
which  is  the  next  step  to  take. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  CHILDREN 

Parents  should  begin  discussing  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs  with  their  children  starting 
when  they  are  as  young  as  nine  or  ten.  Al- 
though most  children  will  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
misinformation.  It's  up  to  the  parents  to  set 
the  facts  straight  and  express  their  disap- 
proval of  drug  use.  Before  the  time  kids 
enter  high  school,  they  will  have  to  make 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  use  drugs. 
Parental  influence  is  an  important  factor  in 
helping  them  say  "no"  to  drugs.  So  it's  im- 
perative that  parents  keep  an  open  line  of 
communication  with  their  children,  set 
limits  and  controls,  and  provide  a  loving, 
supportive  family  life. 

Talk  with  your  children  often  about  the 
drug  problem.  Give  them  the  facts  about 
the  scientifically-proven  dangers  of  drug 
use.  But  be  sure  to  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say  about  drugs,  loo  .  .  .  about  the  scope 
of  drug  use  in  their  school,  at  parties,  and 
peer  pressure  to  use  drugs.  Honest,  open, 
two-way  discussions  like  these  can  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  your  children. 

TAKING  ACTION 

For  some  kids,  learning  about  the  dangers 
of  drugs  will  be  enough  to  stop  them  from 
using  drugs.  Others  may  choose  to  use  drugs 
no  matter  what  they  are  told.  For  these 
kids,  it's  up  to  parents  to  lake  a  firm  stand 
against  drug  use.  The  best  way  to  help  your 
child  may  depend  on  the  circumstances. 
Parents  should  tell  their  children,  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  that  they  cannot 
allow  drug  use  to  continue  because  of  the 


many  physical  and  mental  dangers.  Be  firm 
in  your  commitment  to  stop  the  drug  use, 
but  also  be  understanding  of  the  peer  pres- 
sure your  child  may  be  under  to  use  drugs. 
Try  to  find  ways  to  help  your  child  resist 
this  pressure. 

If  drug  use  continues,  grounding  the  child 
may  be  a  good  disciplinary  action,  as  it  gives 
the  parents  a  chance  to  talk  more  with  the 
child,  and  it  may  also  work  to  separate  the 
child  from  peer  pressure  to  use  drugs.  If 
necessary,  however,  parents  must  not  be 
afraid  to  seek  professional  help.  There  are 
federal  agencies,  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  parent  groups  that  can  be  of 
great  assistance.  To  find  professional  help 
in  your  area,  contact  your  state  or  local 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  authority. 

PARENT  CROUPS 

The  most  dramatic  progress  in  the  fight 
against  ihe  youth  drug  problem  has  come 
with  the  formation  of  parent  groups.  All 
across  the  nation,  thousands  of  parents 
have  joir?d  together  in  community  groups 
ranging  in  size  from  three  or  four  parents  to 
much  larger  numbers.  No  matter  where  you 
live  in  the  country,  chances  are.  there  is  a 
parent  group  active  in  your  neighborhood. 

Most  of  these  groups  were  started 
through  the  help  of  one  of  several  national 
organizations.  These  organizations  include: 
The  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-Free  Youth:  and  PRIDE  (National 
Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Educa- 
tion). 

To  find  out  more  about  these  parent 
groups,  to  get  in  contact  with  a  parent 
group  in  your  area,  or  to  get  help  in  forming 
your  own  parent  group,  contact  these  orga- 
nizations: 

National  Federation  of  Parents  For  Drug- 
Free  Youth.  1820  Franwall  Avenue.  Suite 
16.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20902.  301-649-7100. 

PRIDE.  Robert  W.  Woodruff  Building, 
Suite  1216,  100  Edgewood  Avenue,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30303.  1-800-241-9746. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse 
Information.  Dept.  PD.  P.O.  Box  1908. 
Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

DON'T  GIVE  UP 

When  parents  try  to  stop  a  child  from 
using  drugs,  they  are  often  met  with  great 
resistance,  resentment,  and  hostility.  Par- 
ents must  not  back  off,  though.  The  dan- 
gers that  drugs  present— biological  damage, 
psychological  damage,  and  a  lowered  poten- 
tial for  a  successful  future— are  well  worth 
every  effort  a  parent  can  make  to  keep  their 
children  drug-free. 

As  a  part  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores'  new  pro- 
gram. "Kids  And  Drugs.  Spot  It/Stop  It", 
the  pharmacists  at  Peoples  have  prepared  a 
series  of  informative,  free  pamphlets.  Once 
parents  are  better  informed  through  read- 
ing these  pamphlets,  they  will  be  better  able 
to  prevent  their  children  from  using  drugs. 

In  addition  to  this  pamphlet  on  how  to 
protect  your  child  from  drug  use.  pamphlets 
have  also  been  prepared  on  how  to  tell  if 
your  children  use  drugs,  and  the  latest  facts 
on  marijuana,  alcohol,  cocaine,  and  other  il- 
legal drugs.  These  pamphlets  are  available 
at  the  prescription  counter  of  every  Peoples 
Drug  Store. 

In  the  fight  against  drug  use.  there  is 
some  cause  for  optimism.  Recent  surveys 
show  a  decline  in  the  use  of  some  drugs, 
such  as  marijuana,  by  kids. 

So  be  persistent  in  your  efforts  to  keep 
your  kids  drug-free.  Show  complete  commit- 
ment and  dedication.  Above  all,  don't  give 
up. 


THE  SPACE  STATION 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  & 
Electronics  Engineers'  Annual  Elec- 
tronics and  Aerospace  Conference  and 
Exposition.  The  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence was  "The  Space  Station— An  Idea 
Whose  Time  Has  Come,"  and  I  was 
privileged  to  share  the  platform  with 
Mr.  James  Beggs,  Administrator  for 
NASA.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  space 
station  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
indeed  come. 

Today  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  NASA's 
space  station  program  and  to  request 
the  administration  to  consider  the 
space  station  as  a  new  start  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  When  I  accepted  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  position  on  the  Science, 
Technology  and  Space  Subcommittee, 
I  stated  that  my  primary  goal  was  to 
see  that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
leadership  in  space  science  and  engi- 
neering technology.  After  carefully 
studying  our  country's  scientific  and 
engineering  technology  needs,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  space  station  pro- 
gram is  a  vital  step  if  we  are  to  contin- 
ue our  leadership  in  space  science  and 
engineering. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  made  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  concerning 
the  importance  of  an  experiment  con- 
ducted on  the  space  shuttle  flight. 
This  experiment  involved  a  new  diabe- 
tes treatment  'hat  would  keep  sugar 
levels  in  diabetics  normal  and  halt  the 
development  of  the  associated  compli- 
cations of  blindness,  kidney  failure, 
and  shortened  lifespans.  Market  pro- 
jections for  this  and  other  pharmaceu- 
tical products  from  space  show  that 
they  can  generate  annual  sales  of  $20 
billion  in  the  developed  nations. 

If  we  are  to  fully  develop  these  bene- 
fits for  mankind  we  must  have  ex- 
panded space  capability.  Short-dura- 
tion shuttle  flights  are  not  suf f icent.  A 
permanent  space  station  would  pro- 
vide us  with  the  capability  for  continu- 
ous research  365  days  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  to  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers  on 
the  space  station,  as  well  as  Mr.  Beggs 
speech,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Space  Station— A  Congressional 
Perspective 
(By  Senator  Howell  Heflin) 
1  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  Institute 
of     Electrical     and     Electronic     Engineers 
(IEEE)  Conference  on  Electronics  and  Aero- 
space. I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to 
give  a  congressional  perspective  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  U.S.  space  station. 

I  congratulate  the  IEEE  for  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  space  program.  This  month's 
IEEE  Spectrum  publication,  devoted  to 
space  and  in  honor  of  NASA's  25th  anniver- 
sary, is  an  excellent  description  of  our  space 


efforts.  That  publication,  as  well  as  confer- 
ences such  as  this,  generates  dialogue— in- 
cluding the  controversy,  that  is  necessary 
for  national  decisionmaking.  Only  through 
a  fully  informed  public  can  national  com- 
mitments be  made  that  are  satisfying  and 
thereby  supported  by  the  populace.  Citizens 
must  share  the  available  information  and  be 
convinced  that  important  national  needs  are 
being  achieved.  I  encourage  you,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  IEEE  will  keep  up  the  good 
work  of  informing  the  public. 

From  the  IEEE  position  statement  on  the 
U.S.  civilian  space  program.  I  noted  a  state- 
ment that  IEEE  believes  in  a  balanced  space 
program.  Now.  this  word— balanced— may 
well  describe  the  congressioanl  perspective. 
In  Congress  I  find  myself  pressed  to  choose 
among  conflicting  demands  for  scarce  Fed- 
eral dollars.  In  this  competition  my  col- 
leagues and  I  must  weigh  all  alternatives 
and  look  for  a  balance. 

I  feel  that  Congress  does  strive  to  balance 
the  many  Federal  programs.  To  explain  why 
I  feel  this,  we  need  to  think  about  how  the 
Federal  Government  budget  process  works— 
that  is.  the  way  all  Federal  programs,  in- 
cluding the  space  program,  are  selected  and 
funded. 

Each  January  the  President  presents  his 
budget  request  to  the  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval. The  budget  is  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  this  past  January  we  first 
saw  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which 
begins  next  month. 

Before  the  Congress  and  the  public  see 
the  budget,  the  executive  branch  internally 
evaluates  their  priorities.  The  agencies  par- 
ticipate: the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  directly  involved  as  are  other 
White  House  offices  such  as  the  Presidents 
Science  Adviser's  Office.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Beggs  and  Dr.  Reis  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  these  deliberations.  Ultimately,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  must  resolve  any  disputes  over 
priorities.  Once  priorities  are  set.  agency  re- 
quests such  as  those  by  NASA  become  part 
of  the  Presidents  package  sent  to  Congress. 
Each  budget  item  is  reviewed  by  the  Con- 
gressional committees  with  corresponding 
jurisdiction.  There  are  authorizing,  appro- 
priating and  budget  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Thus,  for  NASA,  they 
must  appear  before  six  committees  to  justi- 
fy their  programs.  And  each  of  those  com- 
mittees must  consider  other  agency  requests 
than  just  those  involving  NASA.  Retaining 
a  balance  among  all  Federal  programs  is  not 
easy.  The  various  Congressional  committees 
get  input  from  many  sources:  The  agencies, 
contractors,  academia.  the  scientific  and 
technical  community,  the  interested  public 
and  congressional  research  arms  such  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  You  will  hear 
from  Dr.  Gibbons  later  this  morning. 

Congress  as  a  whole  must  complete  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  process, 
including  getting  the  President's  signature, 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  doesn't  always 
work  that  way.  but  fortunately,  this  year 
for  NASA  we  completed  the  entire  process 
by  July  15. 

Making  a  decision  in  Congress  to  fund  any 
program,  let  alone  a  multibillion-dollar  pro- 
gram such  as  a  space  station,  is  not  easy.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  before  such  a  deci- 
sion is  made  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  independent  review  by  many  capable  and 
conscientious  people  over  a  significant  time 
period.  I  am  convinced  that  when  we  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  the  space  sta- 
tion's time  has  come.  Congress  will  have  the 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 


Separate  legislation  is  not  required  to  ini- 
tiate a  new  start  on  a  space  station.  It  can 
be  readily  handled  through  the  normal 
annual  authorization  and  appropriations 
process.  The  Federal  budget  process  is 
firmly  established  and  geared  to  accommo- 
date this  decision.  Conceivably,  the  Presi- 
dent could  request  such  a  new  start  next 
January,  and  the  Congress  approve  it  next 
summer.  Or,  the  Congress  could  approve  it 
on  its  own,  but  this  is  less  likely  for  such  a 
major  undertaking. 

From  a  personal  point  of  view.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  tell  you  that  I  supported  the  addi- 
tional money  we  put  in  for  the  space  station 
studies  in  NASA's  fiscal  year  1984  budget.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  our  space  program, 
and  I  have  worked  for  its  advancement 
through  the  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  Subcommittee. 

I  join  together  with  Senator  HoUings  and 
Senator  Glenn  in  calling  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  space  station.  I  urge  President 
Reagan  to  add  his  support. 

Only  by  continuing  our  space  program  can 
the  U.S.  expect  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
science  and  engineering.  This  technology 
leadership  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  well-being.  I  have  no  question  but  that 
NASA  can  and  will  continue  to  be  the  right 
organization  for  our  space  development  and 
exploration. 

NASA's  performance  record  is  unrivaled. 
They  have  built  spacecrafts  that  have  oper- 
ated years  beyond  their  predicted  life.  They 
have  built  complicated  hardware  that  per- 
formed flawlessly  with  reliability  rates  that 
are  unmatched  anywhere.  And  importantly, 
they  have  demonstrated  under  the  glare  of 
public  scrutiny,  not  behind  a  curtain,  tech- 
nical feats  that  have  impressed  and  inspired 
all  of  mankind.  I  look  forward  to  following 
their  program  this  year  and  reviewing  their 
program  proposals  for  next  year. 

Just  as  for  any  program,  those  proposals 
that  are  clear,  specific  and  balanced  have 
the  best  chance  for  acceptance.  If  we  consid- 
er a  space  station,  we  must  know  exactly 
what  it  is  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  sta- 
tion and  clearly  define  the  station's  charac- 
teristics. The  public  must  also  share  this 
view  of  the  benefits,  know-how.  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  a  space  station. 

There  are  many  issues  to  be  resolved.  One 
is  man  versus  machine.  Certainly  man  has  a 
vital  role  in  the  operation  of  a  space  station. 
However,  with  all  the  advances  in  electron- 
ics, automation  and  robotics.  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  see  significant  use  of  this  technolo- 
gy. That  certainly  is  the  trend  here  on  the 
planet  Earth,  and  I  see  no  reason  not  to  ex- 
ploit our  technology  leadership  in  electron- 
ics and  robotics  in  space. 

Not  only  must  we  balance  man  and  ma- 
chine usage,  but  we  must  balance  the  scien- 
tific goals  of  space  exploration.  Some  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  fund  a  multitude  of  de- 
velopments incrementally  than  to  commit 
the  Government  years  in  advance  to  huge 
investments  in  a  specific  project  whose  ra- 
tionale may  shift  before  it  is  completed. 
Others  contend  that  many  scientific  under- 
takings get  carried  along  on  these  large 
projects  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
funded.  I  am  very  aware  of  the  concerns  of 
many  in  the  scientific  community  that  their 
worthwhile  and  deserving  projects  are  con- 
sidered in  competition  with  new  initiatives 
like  the  space  station.  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  keep  your  interests  in  mind. 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas  that 
would  be  affected  by  a  space  station  devel- 
opment would  be  space  applications.  His- 
torically, the  applications  part  of  the  space 
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I  would  share  with  you  in- 
of  the  private  sector  in  space 
el(}pment.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
that    we    need    to    involve 
in  space  than  just  the  aero- 
ily.   In   materials   processing 
an  example.  We  need  to  ex- 
have  greater  innovation  and 
in  the  private  sector  if  we 
the  benefits  of  space  commer- 
ould  like  to  see  the  space  sta- 
■xplore  new  and  innovative  re- 
ith   the   private   sector   other 
Government-contractor  rela- 


t( 

w  ithii 


my  response  to  the  question 

this  conference  is  yes,  the 

is  an  idea  whose   time   has 

little  question  about  the  ulti- 

nce  of  such  an  endeavor.  It  is 

snomy.  to  national  .security,  to 

science    and    applications,    to 

technological    leadership,    for 

prestige,  and  of  course  for  the 


begin  to  deal  with  such 
scale,  cost,  timing,  that  is. 
specifics.  And,  we  must  main- 
nce  in  our  space  program  I  re- 
ier.  I  am  committed  to  partici- 
exciting  effort. 


James  M.  Becgs.  Administra- 
Natio*al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 


and  good  morning, 
of  this  session  is.  of  course, 
I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
e. 

so  ago.  a  session  like  this  on 
time  to  build  a  space  station 
Heen  considered  an  academic  ex- 
made  a  major  national  com- 


hid 


mitment  to  develop  the  Space  Shuttle.  And 
although  the  Shuttle  originally  was  con- 
ceived to  be  part  of  a  total  system,  including 
a  space  station,  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead 
only  with  the  Shuttle  in  view  of  other  na- 
tional priorities. 

Today  the  picture  is  very  different.  The 
Shuttle  is  operational  and  we  are  very 
pleased  with  how  it  is  turning  out.  The  pro- 
gram has  moved  forward  very  well  after  a 
slip  of  a  few  years.  And  it  has  demonstrated 
that  the  work  we  have  done  over  the  past 
decade  was  well  conceived  and  has  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Each  time  the  Shuttle  flies,  it  demon- 
strates increased  capabilities.  And  as  we 
move  out  into  the  time  when  the  Tracking 
and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System  will  be 
fully  operational,  we  will  have  versatile  and 
unique  capabilities  to  do  scientific  and  engi- 
neering work  in  space. 

With  the  Shuttle,  we  are  making  dramatic 
and  timely  progress  in  learning  to  live  and 
work  In  space.  It  is  a  truly  impressive  vehi- 
cle. And  as  time  goes  on.  we  are  finding  that 
its  performance  surpasses  even  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  designers. 

But  the  Shuttle  allows  us  to  stay  in  space 
for  only  a  short  time.  And  while  we  can 
extend  that  time  to  about  a  month,  we 
cannot  extend  it  to  long-duration,  long-en- 
durance space  flight. 

To  do  work  of  long  duration,  to  do  all  the 
things  we  have  always  dreamed  of  doing 
beyond  low  earth  orbit,  and  to  realize  the 
true  potential  of  the  space  environment,  we 
will  need  a  Space  Station. 

I  believe  that  a  Space  Station  is,  indeed, 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Sooner  or 
later,  this  country  is  going  to  take  the  next 
logical  step  in  space  and  will  build  one. 

And  the  sooner  we  do  so,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us,  because  a  space  station  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  preeminence. 

We  did  not  get  to  our  present  position  of 
leadership  in  space  by  accident. 

We  got  there  because  we  had  the  imagina- 
tion to  dream  great  dreams  and  the  national 
will  be  fulfil  them. 

We  got  there  because  the  partnership  of 
government,  industry  and  our  universities 
built  up  over  the  years  created  a  scientific 
and  high  technology  base  second  to  none. 

And  we  got  there  for  the  good  common 
sense  reason  that  we  saw  our  opportunities, 
and  moved  forward  to  grasp  them  with  bold- 
ness and  courage.  In  the  process  we  reached 
beyond  our  experience  to  do  things  no  one 
had  ever  done  before. 

As  the  Greek  historian  Thucydides  once 
wrote:  ■Wealth  to  us  is  not  mere  material 
for  vainglory,  but  an  opportunity  for 
achievement." 

We  have  achieved  magnificent  things  over 
the  swift  course  of  NASA's  25-year  lifetime. 
And  both  our  struggles  and  successes  have 
been  open  for  all  the  world  to  see.  beginning 
with  the  launch  of  our  first  satellite.  Ex- 
plorer 1.  They  range  from  the  succession  of 
planetary  explorers— the  Mariners,  the  Pio- 
neers, the  Vikings  and  the  Voyagers; 
through  the  Mercury.  Gemini  and  Apollo 
programs  to  the  development  of  the  Shut- 
tle. 

We  owe  our  leadership  to  vision,  courage, 
perseverance  and  excellence  in  pursuing  our 
goals. 

But  today  the  leadership  we  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve  is  being  challenged  around 
the  world. 

The  Europeans  are  giving  us  stiff  competi- 
tion. They  have  sophisticated  scientific  and 
applications  satellites  and  they  have  the 
Ariane   rocket,    a   reliable    launch    vehicle. 


Moreover,  they  recently  announced  that 
they  intend  to  go  beyond  Ariane  into  the 
field  of  manned  space  flight. 

The  Japanese  have  made  it  clear  they  are 
moving  into  the  space  launch  business  to 
stay. 

And  the  Soviets  are  becoming  ever  more 
aggressive  in  pursuing  their  program.  They 
are  attempting  to  move  into  the  commercial 
launch  business  with  their  "Proton"  rocket. 
They  have  already  surpassed  us  in  long-du- 
ration space  flight,  having  orbited  cosmo- 
nauts for  as  long  as  211  consecutive  days. 
And  they  have  announced  plans  to  set  up 
materials  processing  production  facilities  in 
orbit. 

It  is  obvious  that  international  competi- 
tion in  space  will  continue.  The  Europeans 
will  not  stop.  The  Soviets  will  not  stop.  The 
Japanese  will  not  stop.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  stop  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
leadership  position,  not  only  in  space  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  manned  space 
flight,  but  in  high  technology  across  the 
board. 

Shakespeare  once  wrote,  "Delays  have 
dangerous  ends." 

I  believe  it  would  be  not  only  dangerous, 
but  tragic  if  we  were  to  lose  our  momentum 
and  let  others  pass  us  by.  Now  is  the  time, 
not  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  to  make  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  our  next  great  goal-a 
permanently  Space  Station  in  low  earth 
orbit  to  be  serviced  by  the  Shuttle. 

As  you  know,  NASA's  planning  for  a  possi- 
ble Space  Station  began  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  so  as  to  give  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress solid  information  to  base  a  decision  on. 
We  are  close  to  that  decision  point  now  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  get  the  green 
light  to  proceed  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Space  Station,  as  we  envision  it,  will 
be  used  by  all  elements  involved  in  the 
space  program. 

It  will  be  used  by  the  scientists,  because 
we  can  do  more  .sophisticated  and  more  com- 
plex experiments  using  the  station  as  a  base 
for  scientific  payloads.  Also,  it  will  allow  us 
to  tend,  improve,  repair  and  replace  those 
payloads  as  time  goes  on. 

It  will  be  used  by  the  private  sector  for 
such  things  as  space  manufacturing,  and 
materials  processing  and  for  a  host  of  new 
commercial  activities  that  could  transform 
our  life  on  earth  in  untold  ways.  The 
McDonnell  Douglas-Johnson  and  Johnson 
electrophoresis  experiment,  which  has  al- 
ready flown  several  times  on  the  Shuttle, 
shows  that  molecules  can  be  separated 
faster  and  with  greater  purity  in  gravity- 
free  space  than  on  earth.  Indeed,  scientists 
say  that  pharmaceutical  factories  in  space 
may  be  a  reality  in  a  few  years.  Certainly  a 
Space  Station  would  hasten  that  day. 

It  would  also  hasten  the  advent  of  the 
truly  commercial  era  in  space  that  we  have 
been  dreaming  about  for  the  past  quarter 
century.  The  most  important  commercial 
developments  are  ones  that  we  have  not  yet 
dreamed  of,  simply  because  we  have  not 
been  operating  in  space  long  enough  to  real- 
ize the  potential  that  is  there  to  develop. 

NASA,  of  course,  would  also  use  a  Space 
Station  for  its  own  activities,  which  have 
served  the  nation  so  well  by  stimulating 
high  technology  innovation  and  economic 
growth.  We  see  it.  in  essence,  as  a  research 
center  in  space  through  which  we  would 
hope  to  attract  greater  international  in- 
volvement and  cooperation. 

Many  of  NASA's  programs  have  been,  to 
some  degree,  international  in  nature  and  are 
becoming  more  so,  as  more  nations  under- 


take space-related  activities  and  use  space 
data.  I  believe  there  are  148  such  nations 
today. 

But  a  Space  Station  lends  itself  uniquely 
to  international  cooperation.  If  we  can  at- 
tract such  cooperation,  if  we  can  join  with 
other  nations  as  partners  in  such  a  venture, 
the  benefits  would  be  mutual.  We  would 
have  a  highly  visible  symbol  of  what  free 
people,  working  together  can  accomplish. 

A  Space  Station  would  provide  another 
important  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  would 
enhance  our  national  security.  Military 
strategists  view  space  as  the  new  high 
ground  from  which  to  defend  the  nation. 
And  I  am  confident  that  as  our  plans 
mature,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
find  many  advantages  in  having  a  Space 
Station,  probably  their  own.  in  low  earth 
orbit. 

To  sum  up.  I  see  a  Space  Station  as  an  es- 
sential stepping  stone  to  the  future.  With  it. 
and  with  the  use  of  an  orbital  transfer  vehi- 
cle, which  we  will  ultimately  develop  to 
move  us  to  geosynchronous  orbit,  we  will  be 
able  to  operate  routinely  some  22.000  miles 
above  the  earth.  And  from  there,  perhaps 
we  will  begin  to  realize  Wernher  Von 
Braun's  great  dream  of  going  back  to  the 
moon  to  build  a  base,  and  from  that  base, 
mounting  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  of  these  things  within  the  next  25 
years  so  that  when  NASA  celebrates  its 
Golden  Anniversary  in  the  year  2008.  we 
will  look  back  on  our  first  quarter  century 
of  achievement  as  just  the  beginning. 

The  great  Russian  space  pioneer  Konstan- 
tin  Tsiolkowsky  once  said.  "The  earth  is  the 
cradle  of  mankind:  but  man  cannot  stay  in 
the  cradle  forever." 

It  is  mankind's  good  fortune  that  the 
challenge  of  exploring  and  developing  space 
is  a  job  of  infinite  duration.  Space  is.  indeed, 
as  someone  once  said,  "an  endless  frontier," 
one  that  never  ceases  to  excite  and  to 
amaze.  And.  as  our  search  for  knowledge 
leads  us  from  one  high  point  to  another,  we 
know  that  the  great  adventure  of  exploring 
the  unknown  will  continue  to  give  new  life 
to  our  common  dreams. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
period  for  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.. 
HOLIDAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3706,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  commit  H.R.  3706  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

There  are  20  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed, on  this  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  may  seek  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  extend  the  debate.  He 
will  address  that  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  may  do  that.  We  are  involved  in 
the  cloakroom  process  to  try  to  make 
it  40  minutes  equally  divided,  so  that 
there  will  be  20  minutes  on  a  side, 
rather  than  10  minutes  on  a  side.  I  will 
not  make  that  request  at  this  time, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  it  short- 
ly- .     .. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  majority 

leader. 

I  might  add  that  the  extension  of 
time  was  not  at  my  request. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  minds  of 
Senators  are  virtually  made  up,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  running  out  the  clock. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later,  during  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Helms:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  this  motion  be  extended 
until  9:40  a.m..  which  is  40  minutes  in 
total,  to  be  equally  divided.  The  vote 
on  the  motion  will  occur  at  9:40  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  agree  with  me.  for  the  record, 
that  I  did  not  request  the  extension  of 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  say  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senator  frc  n  North 
Carolina  did  not  request  the  exten- 
sion. He  very  graciously  acceded  to  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proceedings  just  conclud- 
ed appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  legal  public  holiday  is  a 
matter  of  no  sma)l  moment.  We  have 
nine  public  holidays  now,  and  of  those 
nine,  ony  three  honor  individuals: 
Christmas  Day  for  Jesus  Christ, 
Washington's  birthday  for  George 
Washington,  and  Columbus  Day  for 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate  seeks  to  add 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  this  list. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  moved  that 
this  bill  be  committed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
The  Senate,  to  be  blunt  about  it,  has 
not  done  its  homework  on  this  matter. 
Despite  the  rarity  of  holidays  for  indi- 
viduals in  our  country,  we  are  obvious- 
ly on  the  verge  of  passing  this  bill 
without  1  minute  of  consideration  by  a 
committee,  let  alone  hearings,  in  the 
Senate. 

When  the  Senate  received  this  bill  in 
August,  the  bill  did  not  go  to  commit- 
tee, as  is  normal  procedure,  but  it  went 
straight  onto  the  Senate  calendar.  I 
find  no  fault  with  the  majority  leader 
having  exercised  his  right  in  this 
regard.  I  do  wish  he  had  checked  with 
me  and  perhaps  some  others  before  he 
implemented  that  judgment.  But  that 
responsibility  is  uniquely  his.  and  I  do 
not  criticize  him  in  the  slightest. 

At  the  same  time,  while  this  may  be 
acceptable  practice  on  bills  of  little  im- 
portance, it  is  not  acceptable  for  meas- 
ures as  serious  and  as  far  reaching  as  a 
new  national  holiday  which  will  shut 
down  this  country  for  another  day 
each  year. 

Moreover.  Dr.  King,  to  say  the  least, 
was  a  highly  controversial  figure 
during  his  lifetime  and  remains  so 
today. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  only  reasona- 
ble and  prudent  that  the  Senate  slow 
down  a  bit,  give  this  matter  the  full 
and  careful  consideration  it  deserves, 
and  send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  hearings  and  a  comprehensive 
report  before  the  Senate  finalizes  its 
judgment  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  3,  when 
the  debate  on  this  matter  began.  I  put 
into  the  Record  a  comprehensive 
report  detailing  the  political  activities 
and  associations  of  Dr.  King  and  Dr. 
King's  associates  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  record  is  clear  about  his  as- 
sociation with  far  left  elements  and 
elements  in  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  Some  of  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  may  not  like  the  truth,  but 
that  is  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  contend 
that  it  is  not  the  truth,  why  do  they 
object  to  hearings? 

My  father  told  me  many,  many 
times  that  the  best  way  to  prove  that 
a  stick  is  crooked  is  to  lay  a  straight 
one  beside  it. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is 
ducking  this  issue.  I  recognize  the  po- 
litical pressures  involved  in  this  issue. 
I  cannot  begin  to  say  how  many  Sena- 
tors have  come  to  me  in  the  cloakroom 
and  have  said,  'Jesse,  you  are  exactly 
right  about  this  thing;  but  if  I  stand 
with  you,  the  newspapers  back  home 
will  eat  me  alive." 
I  said,  "What  do  you  think  they  do 

to  me?  " 

Mr.  President,  the  report  that  I 
placed  in  the  Record  on  October  3  re- 
cited Dr.  King's  efforts  to  hide  his  as- 
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I  Dctober  3,  Senator  Kennedy, 

to      the      Congressional 

nade    certain    observations 

and  that  sort  of  thing, 

Kennedy's   argument   is 

the    Senator    from    North 

His    argument    is   with    his 

who  was  President  and 

brother  who  was  Attorney 

i,nd   not   with    the   Senator 

Carolina. 

,  Mr.  President,  the  report 
in  the  Record  on  Octo- 
not    based    on    assertion, 
so-called     segregationist 
It  was  based  on  the  most 
of  academic  liber- 
findings  of  official  investi- 
and  on  the  speeches  and 
Dr.    King    himself.    My 
the  report  are  contained  in 
printed  at  the  end. 
no  one,  Mr.  President,  has 
evidence  that  I  presented, 
I  assume  that  it  de- 
close  consideration  of  the 
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on,  Mr.  President,  since  Oc- 
FBI  has  released  under  a 
}f  Information  Act  request 
documents  relating  to  Dr. 
to   say,   neither   the 
I  have  had  an  adequate  op- 
to  digest  this  volume  of  ma- 
of  which  has  been  heavily 
Samples,  however,  have  been 
lable  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  other  evidence  I  have 
raise  questions  which  de- 
consideration     by     the 
such   consideration   can 
by  sending  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  for  independent 


clcse 

and 

gi'  en 


aghin  that  if  after  hearings,  if 

h^rings  it  can  be  proved  that 

cause  for  concern,  fine:  I 

wAat  my  father  said,    "If  the 

c  rooked,   lay   a  straight   one 

lon't  hide  it,  don't  ignore  it; 


mat<  rials, 
Kiig 


addition  to  my  evidence  and  the 

considerable  evidence 

is  being  kept  secret  under 

orjder  at  the  National  Archives. 

"ery   moment,    the   court   is 

motion   to   which   I   am   a 

the  records  be  provided  to 

in  confidence  if  the  court 

riecessity  of  it,  but  the  Senate 


will  vote  on  this  motion  to  commit  to 
the  committee  before  the  court  will 
act. 

Now  I  noticed  a  ridiculous  statement 
made  by  a  Justice  Department  lawyer 
in  court  yesterday,  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  privacy  of  Dr.  King's 
family  must  be  protected  and  that  I 
had  no  regard  for  it.  If  there  is  a  less 
private  family  in  this  country  than  the 
King  family  I  really  am  not  aware  of 
it.  The  King  family  has  been  pushing 
for  this  holiday  and  I  see  Mrs.  King, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
on  television  with  great  frequency. 

But  the  privacy  issue  aside,  I  think 
the  public's  right  to  know  and  certain- 
ly the  Senate's  responsibility  to  know 
are  paramount. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  privacy  accorded  some  other 
people  who  ran  into  difficulty  during 
their  lifetime. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have 
before  us  a  strange  situation.  On  the 
one  hand.  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of 
enacting  a  national  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  shutting  down  the 
country  for  a  10th  day  each  year,  with 
not  1  minute  of  Senate  hearings  on 
the  matter,  and  by  that  I  mean  this 
Senate,  not  some  Senate  in  the  past— I 
am  talking  about  the  Senate  of  today, 
constituted  by  the  Members  of  today— 
and  a  total  lack  of  normal  Senate  in- 
vestigation of  a  major  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  extensive  evidence  on  Dr. 
King  is  now,  this  day,  in  possession  of 
Federal  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  urging,  no 
doubt  unsuccessfully,  that  my  col- 
leagues move  to  correct  thi.s  glaring 
anomaly  and  at  least  send  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  James  Jackson 
Kilpatrick  has  written  a  most  reveal- 
ing article  on  this  subject,  supporting 
the  contention  that  more  investigation 
of  this  matter  is  necessary.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  October  10  edition  of  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  in  my  State 
and  in  many  newspapers  around  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  Ihat  arti- 
cle at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 

Helms'  Charges  Should  Be  Investigated 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.— We  have  witnessed  some 
shameful  performances  in  recent  years  by 
leading  elements  of  the  American  press. 
Most  of  these  abuses  have  involved  acts  of 
commission— the  smear  job.  for  example, 
that  The  Washington  Post  performed  on 
the  Reagan  appointees  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

What  we  are  witnessing  now  is  an  act  of 
abject  omission.  Where  are  the  nation's 
fearless  editors,  where  are  the  hard-nosed 
legions   of    investigative    reporters,    in    the 


matter  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.?  They  are 
silent  as  mummies  in  the  tombs  of  the  phar- 
aohs.  Most  of  these  editors  and  reporters 
are  liberal  to  ultraliberal  in  their  political 
persuasion:  they  cannot  bear  the  awful 
thought  of  digging  seriously  into  the  back- 
ground of  a  folk  hero  who  is  about  to  be 
honored  by  a  federal  holiday  in  his  name. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  at- 
tempted to  discuss  some  of  King's  record  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  response  was 
predictable:  Fellow  senators  attacked  Helms 
for  a  breach  of  manners.  Edwin  M.  Yoder 
Jr.,  writing  in  the  Post,  said  Helms  was  scor- 
ing "debating  points  from  the  gutter." 
Helms  was  "resurrecting  indecent  canards 
of  the  '50s  and  '60s  about  King  and  the  civil 
rights  movement,  including  the  ridiculous 
charge  that  they  were  inspired  by  Marxist- 
Leninism." 

The  question  that  a  vigilant  press  ought 
properly  to  ask  of  Helm's  charges  is.  Are 
they  true?  Never  mind  Yoder's  hyperbole 
about  "gutter"  points  and  "indecent  ca- 
nards." Before  the  travesty  is  complete,  by 
which  we  elevate  Martin  Luther  King  to  the 
level  of  George  Washington,  sober  consider- 
ation should  indeed  be  given  to  some  of  the 
materials  Helms  is  presenting. 

I  myself  have  neither  the  time,  the  re- 
sources nor  the  staff  to  attempt  such  an  in- 
vestigation. A  good  deal  of  the  work  already 
had  been  done  by  David  Garrow,  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  a  book  published  by  W. 
W.  Norton  in  1981.  "The  FBI  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. "  Garrow  is  pro-King  and 
pro-holiday,  but  he  does  not  flinch  from  the 
evidence. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  convincingly 
that  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  buddy- 
buddy  with  well-identified  communists  from 
the  early  1950s  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1968.  Bayard  Rustin.  a  stalwart  of  the 
Young  Communist  League:  was  at  one  time 
King's  secretary.  Hunter  Pitts  Odell.  who  in 
1956  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  on  ques- 
tions involving  his  communist  activities,  also 
served  on  King's  staff. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence  linking 
King  to  the  notorious  Highlander  Folk 
School,  a  communist  training  center.  King's 
close  associates  included  such  figures  as 
Abner  W.  Berry.  James  A.  Dombrowski. 
Paul  Crouch,  and  Carl  and  Anne  Braden. 
The  shadowy  figure  of  the  late  Stanley 
Levison  floated  in  and  out  of  King's  life.  In 
his  book,  Garrow  traces  this  relationship. 
The  FBI  has  traced  it  also,  and  finds  evi- 
dence that  for  at  least  10  years  Levison 
played  a  secret  role  as  a  funnel  of  money 
from  the  Communist  Party  to  various  com- 
munist fronts. 

King  was  a  revolutionary.  His  economic 
views  went  directly  to  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  according  to  the  theories  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  Though  he  preached  "non-vio- 
lence" and  "Civil"  disobedience,  he  repeated- 
ly violated  the  criminal  laws.  King  lent  his 
name  and  his  prestige  freely  to  events  spon- 
sored by  communist  fronts,  for  example,  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  in 
Chicago  in  1967.  where  he  served  as  a  key- 
note speaker.  Among  the  sponsors:  The 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs,  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A..  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  and  the 
Draft  Resistance  Union. 

King  dabbled  in  foreign  affairs.  His  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Africa  supported  the 
communist  terrorist  Holden  Roberto.  In  a 
major  address  at  Riverside  Church  in  New 
York  City,  a  year  before  his  assassination. 
King   denounced   the    United   States   in   a 


speech  that  might  have  been  drafted  in 
Hanoi.  Even  the  Washington  Post  was  ap- 
palled by  King's  excesses. 

I  scratch  the  surface,  and  I  repeat  an  ear- 
lier thought:  Congress  ought  to  wait  50 
years  before  formally  memorializing 
anyone.  This  month's  vote  in  the  Senate 
should  be  postponed  at  least  to  the  spring  of 
2018. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respond  to  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  First  of  all,  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  issue  is  completely  in- 
accurate and  false. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    "Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  order? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  sets  of  hearings  held  jointly  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  March  27,  1979.  on  June 
21,  1979.  These  joint  hearings  were 
held  on  the  issue  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  honor  Martin  Luther 
King. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Point  of  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Point 
of  order  is  called  for.  Under  rule  XIX 
no  Senator  during  debate  shall  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  any  form  of  words 
impute  to  another  Senator  or  to  other 
Senators  any  conduct  or  motive  un- 
worthy or  unbecoming  a  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  inaccurate.  I  do  not  impute 
any  motive  to  the  Senator.  I  simply 
say  that  his  statement  is  inaccurate 
and  false.  If  the  Chair  wants  to  make 
a  ruling,  I  have  the  hearings  right 
here  in  my  hand. 

If  the  Chair  would  like  to  examine 
the  hearings,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XIX  when  a  Senator  is  called  to 
order  he  shall  take  a  seat  and  may  not 
proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate 
which  if  granted  shall  be  upon  motion 
that  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  order, 
which  motion  shall  be  determined 
without  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  continue? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  motion  to  that  effect? 
Mr.      KENNEDY.     Mr.     President, 

these  hearings  were  held  with 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  withhold. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  needs  to 
learn  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  motion? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
in  order  for  me  to  move  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  may  proceed 
with  his  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  a  minute.  'Will  the 
Chair  state  the  motion?  I  was  in  a  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts may  proceed.  It  is  not  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .'•.econd? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed without  the  time  being  charged 
against  the  time  allocated  for  debate 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
away  from  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
that  the  rule  XIX  controversy  arose. 
But  I  have  now  asked  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  to  read  to  me  the  transcript.  I 
believe  I  understand  how  the  problem 
arose  and  even  though  I  was  not  here 
I  can  feel  and  appreciate  the  emotions 
that  go  with  an  issue  of  this  sensitivi- 

As  I  recall  the  Record  as  it  was  read 
to  me,  the  point  of  order  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
infringed  the  provisions  of  rule  XIX  of 
the  Senate  by  saying  that  there  had 
been  false  and  inaccurate  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think,  frankly,  that 
the  hooker  in  this  comes  because  we  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  guess  most  other 
places  these  days,  tend  to  join  words 
together  that  do  not  have  the  same  or 
equivalent  meaning.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  false  and  inaccurate. 

"False"  perhaps  would  imply  a  viola- 
tion of  rule  XIX,  and  "inaccurate"  cer- 
tainly would  not.  However,  the  usage 
is  so  common  in  the  Senate  that  I  can 
fully  understand  how  it  is  done.  I  use 
it  myself.  I  do  it  that  way  sometimes 
in  written  statements  and  speeches  I 
have  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
really  would  not  want  an  issue  as  im- 
portant as  the  King  holiday  resolution 
or  the  motion  to  commit,  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  unanimous-consent 


order,  to  be  diverted  by  a  questionable 
situation  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XIX.  Therefore,  may  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion, and  it  will  require  the  acquies- 
cence of  both  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  hope  both  of  them  will 
consider  this  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ceeding on  this  important  matter  and 
doing  so  in  a  timely  way. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  unanimous  consent  the  word 
"false  "  be  stricken  from  the  transcript 
and  the  word  "inaccurate"  be  left  in, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  made  the  point  of  order, 
and  I  believe  got  the  yeas  and  nays  on 

the  point  of  order 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  BAKER  (continuing).  That  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  a 
matter  of  right  may  withdraw  his 
point  of  order  on  the  basis  of  that  cor- 
rection. The  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  proceed  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XIX  is  perfectly  in 
order  and  fully  contemplated  in  the 
rule.  As  I  understand  the  Chair,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  wish  to  do  so,  he  could 
withdraw  his  motion  and  we  would  be 
back  where  we  started  from. 

The  record  would  then  reflect  by 
order  of  the  Senate  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  that  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  re- 
spect of  hearings  was  inaccurate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  first  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts— I  will 
ask  either  Senator,  whichever  choos- 
es—I will  create  another  flap  here  if  I 
am  not  careful.  Let  me  ask  either  Sen- 
ator if  they  are  inclined  to  agree  to 
that  effort. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  this  matter  drop  if 
the  record  is  made  clear  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  clearly  in  error  when  he  said 
that  I  made  a  false  and  inaccurate 
statement  about  this  Senate  never 
having  conducted  hearings.  I  took 
great  pains  at  the  time  I  made  the 
statement,  Mr.  President,  to  say  this 
Senate  as  presently  constituted,  and  I 
submit  that  is  an  absolutely  correct 
statement.  If  the  record  will  be  made 
clear  in  that  regard,  we  could  go  right 
ahead  and  I  would  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
unanimous-consent  request  is  simply 
that  the  word  "false"  be  expunged 
from  the  Record  and  that  the  point  of 
order  be  withdrawn  and  that  the 
motion  be  withdrawn.  That  is  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  Of  course. 
Senators  will  wish  to  interpret  that  as 
they  please,  but  I  believe  that  we  have 
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to  say  there  have  been  impor- 
_  for  the  establishment  of 
I  am  interested  in  the  sub- 
this  issue  and  in  making  the 
believe  the  statement  of  the 
rom  North  Carolina  is  false- 
do  my   best  to  substantiate 
is  inaccurate.  If  the  majority 
such  a  motion.  I  will  not 
it  and  we  can  proceed  with 


rr  ikes 


t< 


B>  KER 

"f  ilse" 


.  The  request  is  that  the 
be  expunged   from  the 


RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
'  Without  objection,  it 


ob  jection? 


Bi  KER. 


I  thank  all  Senators. 
rtRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 


KtNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  can 
>ack  to  the  request  on  time? 
Iiave  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
le; ider? 

BAKER.  If  you  promise  not  to 
hin. 


KENNEDY.  It  is  pretty  early  in 
to  be  on  a  fast  track  like 


the  leader  work  out  the  time 
will  have  an  opportunity  to 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  President,  my  ini- 

un$.nimous-consent    request    was 

time  I  consumed  in  propound- 

unanimous-consent    request 


tre 


B  \KER. 


would  not  be  charged  against  the  time 
allocated  to  the  debate  on  the  motion. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  time  we  have 
consumed.  Will  the  Chair  advise  how- 
much  time  remains  on  the  motion  and 
when  the  vote  will  occur? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  occur  at  9:40  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  of  Sen- 
ators if  there  is  a  need  to  change  that? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wish  additional  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  time 
was  approximately  2V2  minutes.  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  long  but  I  would 
like  to  respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  be  extended  by  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  By  how  long? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  all  respect,  20 
minutes  was  originally  agreed  to.  I  was 
told  we  would  have  at  least  10  minutes 
to  a  side.  At  a  minimum  I  would  like  to 
have  at  least  10  minutes.  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  time  be  extended 
until  9:50  a.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  yield  any  time  I 
may  have  remaining  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  10  minutes  of 
that  time  be  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  like  a  few  !ninutes  on  this  sub- 
ject. Who  is  controlling  the  time,  may 
I  ask? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  original- 
ly the  vote  was  to  occur  at  9:20  a.m.  In 
order  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
are  arriving  from  out  of  town  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  extended  that 
time  until  9:40  a.m.  We  are  now  ex- 
tending it  to  9:50.  The  time  for  debate 
on  the  matter  is  under  the  control  of 
the  mover  of  the  motion  (Mr.  Helms). 
who  has  relinquished  all  of  his  time 
except  10  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  desig- 
nate. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  or  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  if  I  could  have  his  atten- 
tion, if  they  would  guarantee  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  3  minutes  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion  to  commit? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  could 
settle  for  2  minutes.  I  am  not  sure  how 
long  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  going  to  require.  I  will  need  a  few 
moments  myself  to  say  just  a  few 
words  as  the  author  of  the  bill.  I  think 
we  can  save  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
use  a  minute.  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
extended  to  9:55.  with  10  minutes  of 
that  time  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  and  that 
the  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
motion  occur  at  9:55  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  for  the  record  to  officially  show 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  say 
I  have  designated  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  as  managers  of 
this  bill.  One  of  them  will  be  present 
throughtout  this  hearing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
motion  for  the  yeas  and  nays  with- 
drawn or  is  it  still  pending?  Is  that  in- 
cluded in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  pennit  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  never  granted  on 
that  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  motion  still  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  pending.  It  has  been 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a-s  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  the  allega- 
tion that  there  have  been  no  hearings 
on  the  Martin  Luther  King  national 
holiday  is  not  accurate.  I  refer  to  the 
sets  of  hearings  that  were  held  be- 
tween the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  before  me  a  set 
of  those  hearings  of  March  27,  1979. 
and  June  ^1,  1979,  and  actually,  the 
report  that  came  out  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  August  1.  report- 
ing the  Martin  Luther  King  national 
holiday  favorably  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Also,  hearings  were  held  in  1982.  on 
February  23.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  again  in  1983  on  June  7 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  legislation  was  passed  after  debate 
by  338  to  90.  So  the  suggestion  that 
this  issue  has  not  been  examined  or 
has  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  or  that  informa- 
tion has  not  been  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
range  of  different  item.s  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  just  not  right. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
talks  about  the  cost  of  this  particular 
national  holiday;  those  issues  have 
been  reviewed  in  very  careful  detail. 
Since  this  bill  creates  only  a  Federal 


holiday,  the  costs  that  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Federal  workers  have  been 
outlined  in  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  review  as  being  some  $18  mil- 
lion. I  include  the  CBO  report  and  I 
ask  ur.animous  consent  that  it  be 
prmted  at  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  20.  1983. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon   House  Office  Building.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  request  of  the 
Committee  staff,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office   has   reviewed   H.R.   3345,   a   bill   to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior, 
a  legal  public  holiday,  as  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population. 

The  major  budget  impact  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  federal  holiday  is 
the  amount  of  premium  pay  for  employees 
who  work  on  the  holiday,  since  the  normal 
daily  payroll  would  be  spent  whether  em- 
ployees work  or  not.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  estimates  the  current  aver- 
age premium  pay  on  a  federal  holiday  to  be 
approximately  S24  million.  This  cost  would 
be  partially  offest  by  some  savings  in  utility 
costs  from  closing  down  government  offices. 
Ba-sed  on  information  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  government  saves  approximately 
$7  million  in  utility  costs  on  a  winter  federal 
holiday  that  is  observed  on  a  Monday  or 
Friday.  (Energy  .savings  for  midweek  holi- 
days are  estimated  to  be  about  $0.5  million 
lower.;  Thus,  establishment  of  a  new  federal 
holiday  observed  on  a  Monday  would  result 
in  net  additional  budgetary  e.xpenditures  of 
about  $17  million  in  1983.  The  bill  specifies 
an  effective  date  of  the  first  January  1  that 
occurs  more  than  two  years  after  enact- 
ment. Assuming  enactment  in  1983,  the  first 
holiday  would  occur  in  1986.  and  the  esti- 
mated budgetary  expenditures  in  that  year 
would  be  about  $18  million,  with  similar 
costs  in  subsequent  years. 

While  there  may  be  other  fiscal  costs  or 
benefits,  they  cannot  be  easily  quantified. 
For  example,  there  may  be  some  added  ex- 
penditures for  overtime  pay  on  days  before 
or  after  the  holiday,  but  the  amount  attrib- 
utable to  the  holiday  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  overtime  pay  resulting  from 
other  causes.  In  addition,  the  government 
would  lose  one  day's  worth  of  output  from 
most  federal  employees,  but  some  of  the 
work  may  be  made  up  at  other  times.  (Ex- 
cluding the  Postal  Service,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment currently  spends  about  $210  mil- 
lion per  working  day  for  employee  compen- 
sation). It  has  also  been  suggested  that  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  may  be  generated  from 
increased  retail  .sales  on  such  a  holiday; 
however,  any  such  effect  is  expected  to  be 
insignificant,  particularly  for  a  January  hol- 
iday. 

In  sum,  we  can  identify  net  budgetary  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $18  million  per 
year,  beginning  in  1986,  resulting  from  the 
additional  federal  holiday,  but  there  may  be 
other  budgetary  and  nonbudgetary  costs 
that  cannot  be  readily  quantified.  Should 
the    Committee    so    desire,    we    would    be 


pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this  es- 
timate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  idea  that  when 
we  have  a  Federal  holiday,  this  coun- 
try is  effectively  closed  down  is  just 
not  an  accurate  portrayal  of  what  hap- 
pens. We  just  recently  went  through  a 
Columbus  Day  celebration.  Those  who 
were  involved  in  that  particular  cele- 
bration or  saw  the  activity  know  that 
any  such  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion that  there  would  be  effectively  a 
closing  down  of  the  country  has  not 
participated  in  a  Columbus  holiday,  at 
least  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  a  time  of  enormous  activity 
and  celebration. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  made  in  reference  to  Dr. 
King's  activities  in  the  past  and  the 
various  reports  that  have  been  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  FBI  investigations.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  Church  committee  issued  a 
report  after  looking  at  these  accusa- 
tions for  many  months. 

That  was  done  back  in  1976.  and  I 
daresay  that  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  birthday  has  been 
before  the  Senate  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  almost  16  years,  the  current 
bill  having  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  him.  That  issue  has 
been  before  the  Senate. 

The  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  about  the 
investigations  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  had  been  reviewed  by 
the  Church  committee.  It  laid  the 
.straight  stick  alongside  the  crooked 
stick,  so  to  speak.  Mr,  President.  Let 
me  read  from  the  committee's  study  of 
the  FBI  and  Dr,  King. 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  either  of 
the  advisers  of  Dr.  King  attempted  to  ex- 
ploit the  civil  rights  movement  to  carry  out 
plans  of  the  Communist  Party. 

As  to  Dr.  King  himself,  according  to 
the  Church  committee— and  that  com- 
mittee was  bipartisan  in  nature— the 
committee  was  told  by  the  FBI  that. 
"In  any  event,  the  FBI  has  stated  that 
at  no  time  did  it  have  any  evidence  "— 
that  is,  any  evidence.  Mr.  President— 
•that  Dr.  King  himself  was  a  Commu- 
nist or  connected  with  the  Communist 
Party." 

Regrettably.  I  am  compelled  to  rise 
once  again  to  respond  to  the  unworthy 
and  unfounded  charges  made  against 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

In  particular,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
attempt  of  some  to  misappropriate  the 
memory  of  my  brother,  Robert  Kenne- 
dy, and  misuse  it  as  part  of  this  smear 
campaign.  Those  who  never  cared  for 
him  in  life  now  invoke  his  name  when 
he  can  no  longer  speak  for  himself.  So 
I  hope  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 


were  his  colleagues  as  well,  will  permit 
me  to  speak  briefly  for  him. 

If  Robert  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
he  would  be  the  first  person  to  say 
that  it  was  wrong  ever  to  wiretap 
Martin  Luther  King. 

If  Robert  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
he  would  be  the  first  person  to  say 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoovers  reckless  cam- 
paign against  Martin  Luther  King  was 
a  shame  and  a  blot  on  American  histo- 
ry. 

If  Robert  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  stand 
and  speak  for  this  holiday  in  honor  of 
Martin  Luther  King— whom  he  regard- 
ed as  the  greatest  prophet  of  our  time 
and  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
all  time. 

Both  Dr.  King  and  my  brother  Bob 
were  struck  down  in  the  sorrowful 
spring  of  1968. 

They  had  become  friends— and  in 
that  year,  they  were  together  seekers 
of  a  newer  world.  And  on  the  night  of 
Martin  Luther  Kings  murder,  Robert 
Kennedy  mourned  him  with  painful 
eloquence  in  a  brief  speech  to  a  crowd 
of  thousands  in  Indianapolis.  He  told 
the  crowd  the  news— and  as  the  shock, 
and  then  anger,  moved  through  his  lis- 
teners, he  sought  to  calm  them.  He 
said:  "What  we  need  in  the  United 
States  is  not  division;  what  we  need  is 
not  hatred;  what  we  need  is  love  and 
wisdom  and  compassion  toward  one 
another." 

Now  as  we  conduct  this  debate  15 
years  later,  let  me  suggest  that  what 
we  need  in  the  Senate  is  not  division 
or  the  vestiges  of  old  hatreds.  What 
we  need,  what  this  bill  gives  us  the 
chance  to  manifest  for  our  whole 
country,  is  love  and  wisdom  and  com- 
passion toward  one  another. 

As  Robert  Kennedy  also  said  on  the 
night  of  Dr.  King's  assassination: 

Martin  Luther  King  dedicated  his  life  to 
love,  to  justice  for  his  fellow  human  beings, 
and  he  died  because  of  that  effort. 

So  I  believe  that  if  he  were  here 
today.  Robert  Kennedy  would  join  me 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  in  saying  that  the  least  we  can 
do  in  return  is  to  dedicate  a  day  to 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  dream  he 
had— a  dream  which  must  live  on  if 
America  is  to  live  at  all  in  the  best 
meaning  of  its  own  nationhood.  By 
setting  aside  this  special  day  we  will 
say  to  all  the  world,  in  words  that 
echo  both  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  that  America  is  not 
only  a  place,  a  piece  of  geography— but 
a  sense  of  justice  and  a  set  of  ideals. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  3 
minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  5  minutes. 
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colleagues  to  expedite  this 

needless  delay,  and  let 

of  this  body  work  its  will. 

I  yield  back  the  re- 

the  time  provided  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the 

North  Carolina  has  of- 
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carpetbaggers,  by  all  of  the  trage- 

overtook  America  and  which 

Tor  a  century  after  Appomat- 

th  nk  it  was  not  until  Martin 

K  ing  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 


Lincoln  Memorial  and  said.  "I  have  a 
dream,  a  dream  of  black  and  white 
Americans  living  together  in  peace." 
that  we  finally  ended  the  Civil  War. 

That  is  the  moment  we  try  to  recap- 
ture in  memory  by  enacting  this 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill.  That 
is  the  straight  stick.  That  is  the  record 
of  an  event  which  was  not  clandestine- 
ly wiretapped,  which  was  not  recorded 
by  eavesdroppers  but  which  was  seen 
by  the  whole  world  in  public,  by  a 
quarter  million  people  gathered  on  the 
mall  and  by  almost  everyone  else  on 
this  planet  through  television  and 
radio  and  the  press.  That  is  the 
straight  stick,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  we  should  defeat 
the  motion  to  commit  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor who  desires  it,  I  yield  back  the  1 
minute  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  commit.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins).  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  would  each 
vote  "nay". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  12, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  291  Leg.] 

YEAS- 

12 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

McClure 

Denton 

Hecht 

Pressler 

East 

Helms 

Rudman 

Garn 

Humphrey 

Symms 

NAYS- 

76 

Andrews 

Boren 

Cochran 

Armstrong 

Boschwitz 

Cohen 

Baker 

Bradley 

D'Amato 

Baucus 

Bumpers 

Danforth 

Bentsen 

Burdick 

DeConcini 

Biden 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Bineaman 

Chafee 

Dole 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Riegle 

Eagleton 

Long 

Roth 

Evans 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Exon 

Mathias 

Specter 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Glenn 

Mattingly 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Stevens 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Trible 

Heflin 

Murkowski 

Tsongas 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Warner 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Kassebaum 

Pell 

Wilson 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Zorinsky 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

Laxalt 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Kasten 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Percy 

Dodd 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Hart 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  manager  of  the  legislation  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  if  he  will  yield  to 
me  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  has  control  of  the  time  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  inquired  whether  or  not  the 
leaders  have  designated  the  Senators 
who  will  be  calling  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
order  drawn  up  like  that? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order.  Do  I  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  for  such 
arrangement  as  the  majority  leaders 
wishes  to  make,  but  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield?  I  designate  control  of 
time  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  he  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
establish  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
Senators  standing  in  the  well  of  the 
Chamber  please  take  their  seats.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  order  as  I  understand  it  provides 
that  time  on  the  bill  will  be  divided 


equally  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing with  that  portion  of  the  agreement 
I  designate  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  as  they  may  wish 
to  manage  the  time  on  my  behalf.  The 
order  also  provides  that  time  on 
amendments  will  be  divided  according 
to,  under  the  control  of,  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  no  further  designa- 
tion is  necessary  under  that  require- 
ment since  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
be  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  the 
managers  on  both  sides  can  arrange 
some  sort  of  orderly  sequence  of 
amendments  so  we  have  some  idea  of 
what  we  are  going  to  deal  with  and 
when  we  are  going  to  deal  with  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  the  man- 
ager on  this  side  to  try  to  regulate 
this,  the  amendments,  but  I  will  try  to 
have  another  announcement  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  make  this  statement,  the  desig- 
nation and  observation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  will 
yield  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  For  that  purpose  I 
am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
you  covered  everything  except  some 
equitable  consideration  of  the  pros 
and  cons,  with  everybody  in  charge  of 
the  time  being  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  right.  It  is  the  usual  right 
for  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
to  have  control  but  in  this  case  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers are  on  the  same  side  and  I  will 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  minority  leader  and 
managers  and  arrange  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  I  have  no  ap- 
prehension about  the  fairness  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  or  anybody 
else  but  I  do  think  the  point  ought  to 
bp  r3.is6d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  knew  Martin  Luther  King. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  it  was  perhaps  not 
the  majority— and  perhaps  not  even 
many.  I  knew  him  and  I  was  with  him 
just  42  days  before  his  assassination. 
He  had  invited  me  to  speak  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  Miami— Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  Those  Senators  conversing  in 
the  well  please  take  their  seats.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1968,  I  was  his  guest  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  which  was  con- 
vened to  discuss  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. I  gave  a  paper  reporting  some 
new  research  on  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  urban  poor,  after 
which  the  Reverend  Dr.  King  and  I 
spoke  for  a  bit  about  the  prospect  of 
doing  something  about  the  situation  I 
had  described.  My  presentation  was 
basically  an  analysis  of  the  Coleman 
study  on  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

A  new  Congress  had  taken  office  the 
previous  year,  and  one  of  those  rare 
moments  when  social  legislation  can 
be  enacted  in  this  Congress  had  come 
and  seemingly  gone.  We  were  both  dis- 
appointed by  this  of  course. 

More  importantly,  though,  there 
was  a  reaction  coming,  a  reaction  to 
the  social  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  1960's  up  to 
that  point  in  early  1968— progress  due 
in  large  measure  to  Rev.  Dr.  Kings 
own  work.  You  could  feel  it  in  the  air, 
and  Martin  Luther  King  summed  it  up 
in  one  phrase.  He  said  to  me  "The 
Congress  is  sick."  He  said  to  me  "The 
Congress  is  sick." 

Well,  it  may  have  been.  It  certainly 
gets  better  and  gets  worse  as  time  goes 
by.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  so  sick  as  it 
could  be  today  if  we  were  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  filth  in  this  brown  binder 
that  has  been  passed  around  this 
Chamber  today.  This  is  a  Chamber  in 
which  one  ought  to  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  of  evidence  and  truth, 
and  entertain  a  minimum  respect  for 
the  dead  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves. 

Well  there  are  persons  here  today 
who  will  defend  his  name. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  of  his  age  in  this  world, 
and  this  world  knew  it.  He  was  a 
Christian  minister.  He  was  witness  to 
Christian  truth. 

I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  President, 
portions  of  a  chapter  from  his  book 
"Strength  to  Love"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Collins  Publishers  in  1963. 
The  chapters  of  the  book  were  origi- 
nally written  as  sermons  for  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kings 
churches,  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Montgomery  Ala.,  and  later 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  of  Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Chapter  10  is  entitled  "How  Should 
a  Christian  View  Communism"  and  it 
begins  with  a  passage  from  the  Book 
of  Amos  5:24: 

Let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

"Communism,"  wrote  Rev.  Dr.  King, 
"exploits  the  dreadful  philosophy  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making  an 
important  statement  and  the  Chair  is 


having  difficulty  hearing  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  having  difficulty  being  heard. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
most  respectfully. 

To  return  to  the  passage  Dr.  King 
wrote— 

Communism  exploits  the  dreadful  philoso- 
phy that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  It 
enunciates  movingly  the  theory  of  a  class- 
le.ss  society,  but  alas!  Its  methods  for  achiev- 
ing this  noble  end  are  all  to  often  ignoble. 
Lying,  violence,  murder,  and  torture  are 
considered  to  be  justifiable  means  to 
achieve  the  millennial  end.  Is  this  an  unfair 
indictment?  Listen  to  the  words  of  Lenin, 
the  real  tactician  of  Communist  theory:  We 
must  be  ready  to  employ  trickery,  deceit, 
lawbreaklng.  withholding  and  concealing 
truth.  Modern  history  has  known  many  tor- 
tuous nights  and  horror-filled  days  because 
his  followers  have  taken  this  statement  seri- 
ously. 

He  goes  on  later  to  say  that  Commu- 
mism— 

Is  contrary,  not  only  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  God,  but  also  to  the  Christian  esti- 
mate of  man.  Christianity  insists  that  man 
is  an  end  because  he  is  a  child  of  God.  made 
in  God's  image.  Man  is  more  than  a  produc- 
ing animal  guided  by  economic  forces:  he  is 
a  being  of  spirit,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  freedom. 
The  ultimate  weakness  of  Communism  is 
that  it  robs  man  of  that  quality  which 
makes  him  man.  Man.  .says  Paul  Tilllch.  is 
man  because  he  is  free.  This  freedom  is  ex- 
pressed through  mans  capacity  to  deliber- 
ate, decide,  and  respond.  Under  Commu- 
nism, the  Individual  soul  is  shackled  by  the 
chains  of  conformity:  his  spirit  is  bound  by 
the  manacles  of  party  allegienee.  He  is 
stripped  of  both  conscience  and  reason.  The 
trouble  with  Communism  is  that  it  has  nei- 
ther a  theology  nor  a  Christology:  therefore 
it  emerges  with  a  mixedup  anthropology. 
Confused  about  God.  it  is  also  confused 
about  men.  In  spite  of  its  glowing  talk  about 
the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Communism's 
methods  and  philosophy  strip  man  of  his 
dignity  and  worth,  leaving  him  as  little 
more  than  a  depersonalized  cog  in  the  ever- 
turning  wheel  of  the  state. 

Still  later,  the  Reverend  Dr.  King 
goes  on  to  say: 

We  should  as  Christians  pray  for  the 
Communist  constantly,  but  never  can  we.  as 
true  Christians,  tolerate  the  philosophy  of 
Communism. 

Finally,  the  Reverend  Dr.  King  con- 
cludes with  the  observation  that 

Our  hard  challenge  and  our  sublime  op- 
portunity is  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  fashioning  a  truly  Christian  world. 
If  we  accept  this  challenge  with  devotion 
and  valor,  the  bell  of  history  will  toll  for 
Communism,  and  we  shall  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  secure  for  the 
poeple  of  Christ. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  is  there  a 
person  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
think  himself  able  to  rise  to  the  preci- 
sion and  the  eloquence  of  that  state- 
ment? 

Could  this  have  been  written  by  one 
who  did  not  know  whereof  he  wrote, 
and  know  it  at  a  level  to  which  only 
persons  of  the  greatest  study  and 
deepest  thought  and  firmest  belief 
could  aspire?  It  is  that  study  and  con- 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  like 

closing  word  on  behalf  of 
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total  tarianism. 


totalitariar  ism. 

In  his  en  ;ry  in  Who's  Who.  he  exer- 
cises that  (  ption,  which  the  publisher 
evidently  g  ves  to  persons,  to  say  some- 
thing abou ;  himself.  And  here  is  what 
Bayard  Ru  itin  writes  of  himself: 

The  Prim  iple  factors  which  influenced 
my  life  are:  (1)  non-violem  tactics;  (2)  con- 
.stitutional  neans;  (3)  democratic  proce- 
dures; (4)  re  pect  .for  human  personality;  (5) 
a  belief  that  all  people  are  one. 


That  is  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
drawn  into  the  filth  that  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  Chamber. 

In  the  1930's.  as  memory  serves— it 
was  certainly  before  1948  and  India's 
independence  in  any  event— Bayard 
Rustin  traveled  to  India  where  he 
spent  a  very  long  while  a5  an  appren- 
tice, you  might  say,  to  Manatma 
Ghandi.  There  he  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  nonviolent  direct  action,  and 
watched  the  tactics  of  Ghandi,  who 
then  was  working  for  the  freedom  of 
his  own  nation  through  the  extraordi- 
nary tactic  of  peaceable  resistance  to 
injustice,  and  who  was  succeeding 
slowly. 

He  brought  those  principles  back 
with  him.  With  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  in  the  1950's,  he  brought  them  to 
the  American  civil  rights  movement. 
He  taught  them  as  someone  who  had 
witnessed  them.  Bayard  Rustin  had 
lived  and  worked  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  people,  had  seen  their  struggle, 
had  seen  their  needs  and  he  brought 
what  he  learned  to  the  United  States. 
And  it  changed  the  life  of  this  Nation. 
Bayard  Rustin  has  never  once  wan- 
dered from  that  central  commitment 
to  nonviolence,  to  constitutional 
means,  to  democratic  procedures. 

To  have  his  name  drawn  into  the 
lilth  that  has  been  brought  into  this 
Chamber— well,  I  apologize  to  Bayard 
Rustin  for  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done  him.  He  will  understand.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  the  cloth.  I  would  not 
ask  him  to  pray  or  expect  him  to  do 
for  those  who  contume  his  reputation. 
Yet  he  will  understand.  He  has  seen  it 
happen  to  others  no  less  worthy  than 
he. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  asking  if  I 
might  have  unanim.ous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kings  essay  'How  Should  a 
Christian  View  Communism."  And, 
without  being  presumptuous,  if  only 
to  indulge  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  paper  I  read  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  King,  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary at  the  Four  Ambassadors  Hotel  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Martin  Luther  King:  Strength  to  Love 
chapter  ten— how  should  a  christian  view 

communism 
Let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighty  stream.— Amos  5:24 

Few  issues  demand  a  more  thorough  and 
sober  discussion  than  that  presented  by 
Communism.  For  at  least  three  reasons 
every  Christian  minister  should  feel  obligat- 
ed to  speak  to  his  people  on  this  controver- 
sial theme. 

The  first  reason  recognizes  that  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  Communism  has.  like  a 
mighty  tidal  wave,  spread  through  Russia. 
China.  Eastern  Europe,  and  now  even  to  our 
hemisphere.  Nearly  a  thousand  million  of 


the  peoples  of  the  world  believe  in  its  teach- 
ings, many  of  them  embracing  it  as  a  new 
religion  to  which  they  have  surrendered 
completely.  Such  a  force  cannot  be  ignored. 
A  second  reason  is  that  CommunLsm  is  the 
only  serious  rival  to  Christianity.  Such 
great  world  religions  as  Judaism.  Buddhism, 
Hinduism,  and  Mohammedanism  are  possi- 
ble alternatives  to  Christianity,  but  no  one 
conversant  with  the  hard  facts  of  the 
modern  world  will  deny  that  Communism  is 
Christianity ■.-:  most  formidable  rival. 

A  third  reason  is  that  it  is  unfair  and  cer- 
tainly unscientific  to  condemn  a  system 
before  we  know  what  that  system  teaches 
?ind  why  it  is  wrong. 

Let  me  state  clearlj-  the  basic  premise  of 
this  .sermon:  Communism  and  Christianity 
are  fundamentally  incompatible.  A  true 
Christian  cannot  be  a  true  Communist,  for 
the  two  philosophies  are  antithetical  and  all 
the  dialectics  of  the  logicians  cannot  recon- 
cile them.  Why  is  this  true? 
I 
First,  Communism  is  based  on  a  material- 
istic and  humanistic  view  of  life  and  history. 
According  to  Communist  theory,  matter, 
not  mind  or  spirit,  .speaks  the  last  word  in 
the  universe.  Such  a  philosophy  is  avowedly 
secularistic  and  atheistic.  Under  it.  God  is 
merely  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  reli- 
gion is  a  product  of  fear  and  ignorance,  and 
tho  church  is  an  invention  of  the  rulers  to 
control  the  masses.  Moreover,  Communism, 
like  humanism,  thrives  on  the  grand  illusion 
that  man.  unaided  by  any  divine  power,  can 
save  him.splf  and  usher  in  a  new  society— 
I  figlit  alone,  and  win  or  sink, 

I  need  no  one  to  make  me  free: 
I  want  no  Je.sus  Christ  to  think. 
That  He  could  ever  die  for  me. 
Cold  atheism  wrapped  in  the  garments  of 
materialism.  Communism  provides  no  place 
for  God  or  Christ. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the 
affirmation  that  there  is  a  God  in  the  uni- 
verse who  is  the  ground  and  essence  of  all 
reality.  -A  Being  of  infinite  love  and  bound- 
less power.  God  is  the  creator,  sustainer, 
and  coixserver  of  values.  In  opposition  to 
Communism's  atheistic  materialism,  Christi- 
anity posits  a  theistic  idealism.  Reality 
cannot  b»'  explained  by  matter  in  motion  or 
the  push  iind  pull  of  economic  forces.  Chris- 
tianity afiirms  that  at  the  heart  of  reality  is 
a  Heart,  a  loving  Father  who  works  through 
history  for  the  salvation  of  his  children. 
Man  cannot  save  himself,  for  man  is  not  the 
measure  of  all  things  and  humanity  is  not 
God.  Bound  by  the  chains  of  his  own  sin 
and  finiteness.  man  needs  a  Saviour. 

Second.  Communism  is  based  on  ethical 
relativism  and  accepts  no  stable  moral  abso- 
lutes. Right  and  wrong  are  relative  to  the 
most  expedient  methods  for  dealing  with 
class  war.  Communism  exploits  the  dreadful 
pliilosophy  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
It  enunciates  movingly  the  theory  of  a  class- 
le.ss  society,  but  alas!  its  methods  for  achiev- 
ing this  noble  end  are  all  too  often  ignoble. 
Lying,  violence,  murder,  and  torture  are 
considered  to  be  justifiable  means  to 
achieve  the  millennial  end.  Is  this  an  unfair 
indictment?  Listen  to  the  words  of  Lenin, 
the  real  tactician  of  Communist  theory: 
"We  must  be  ready  to  employ  trickery, 
deceit,  lawbreaking,  withholding  and  con- 
cealing truth. "  Modern  hi.story  has  known 
many  tortuous  nights  and  horror-filled  days 
because  his  followers  have  taken  this  state- 
ment .seriously. 

In  contrast  to  the  ethical  relativism  of 
Communism,     Christianity     sets     forth     a 


system  of  absolute  moral  values  and  affirms 
that  God  has  placed  within  the  very  struc- 
ture of  this  universe  certain  moral  princi- 
ples that  are  fixed  and  immutable  The  law 
of  love  as  an  imperative  is  the  norm  for  all 
of  man's  actions.  Furthermore,  Christianity 
at  its  best  refuses  to  live  by  philosophy  of 
ends  justifying  means.  Destructive  means 
cannot  bring  constructive  ends,  because  the 
means  represent  the-ideal-in-the-making 
and  the-end-in-progress.  Immoral  means 
cannot  bring  moral  end.<=  for  the  ends  are 
pre-existent  in  the  means. 

Third,  Communism  attributes  ultimate 
value  to  the  state.  Man  is  made  for  the  state 
and  not  the  state  for  man.  One  may  object, 
saying  that  in  Communii;t  theory  the  state 
is  an  "interim  reality,"  which  will  "wither 
away"  when  the  classless  society  emerges. 
True— in  theory;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
while  it  lasts,  the  state  is  the  end.  Man  is  a 
meatus  to  that  end.  Man  has  no  inalienable 
rights.  His  only  rights  are  derived  from,  and 
conferred  by.  the  state.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  fountain  of  freedom  runs  dry. 
Restricted  are  man's  liberties  of  press  and 
assembly,  his  freedom  to  vote,  and  his  free- 
dom to  ILsten  and  to  read.  Art,  religion,  edu- 
cation, music,  and  science  come  under  the 
gripping  yoke  of  governmental  control.  Man 
must  be  a  dutiful  servant  to  the  omnipotent 
state. 

All  of  this  is  contrary,  not  only  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God,  but  also  to  the 
Christian  estimate  of  man,  Christianity  in- 
sists that  man  is  an  end  because  he  is  a 
child  of  God,  made  in  Gods  image.  Man  is 
more  than  a  producing  animal  guided  by 
economic  forces;  he  is  a  being  of  spirit, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  freedom.  The  ultimate 
weakness  of  Communism  is  that  ic  robs  man 
of  that  quality  which  makes  him  man.  Man. 
says  Paul  Tillich,  is  man  because  he  is  free. 
This  freedom  is  expressed  through  mans 
capacity  to  deliberate,  decide,  and  respond 
Under  Communism,  the  individual  soul  is 
shackled  by  the  chains  of  conformity;  his 
spirit  is  bound  by  the  manacles  of  party  al- 
legiance. He  is  stripped  of  both  conscience 
and  reason.  The  trouble  with  Communism  is 
that  it  has  neither  a  theology  nor  a  Chris- 
tology;  therefore  it  emerges  with  a  mixed-up 
anthropology.  Confused  about  God,  it  is 
also  confused  about  man.  In  spite  of  its 
flowing  talk  about  the  welfare  of  the 
masses.  Communism's  methods  and  philoso- 
phy strip  man  of  his  dignity  and  worth, 
leaving  him  as  little  more  than  a  deperson- 
alized cog  in  the  ever-turning  wheel  of  the 

Clearly,  then,  all  of  this  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Christian  view  of  things.  We  must 
not  fool  ourselves.  These  systems  of 
thought  are  too  contradictory  to  be  recon- 
ciled; they  represent  diametrically  opposed 
ways  of  looking  ai  the  world  and  of  trans- 
forming it.  [We  should  as  Christians  pray 
for  the  Communist  constantly,  but  never 
can  we,  as  true  Christians,  tolerate  the  phi- 
losophy of  Communism.! 

Yet,  something  in  the  spirit  and  threat  of 
Communism  challenges  us.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  William  Temple,  re 
ferred  to  Communism  as  a  Christian  heresy. 
He  meant  that  Communism  had  laid  hold 
on  certain  truths  which  are  essential  parts 
of  the  Christian  view  of  things,  although 
bound  to  them  are  theories  and  practices 
which  no  Christian  could  ever  accept. 
II 

The  theory,  though  surely  not  the  prac- 
tice, of  Communism  challenges  us  to  be 
more  concerned  about  social  justice.  With 


all  of  its  false  assumptions  and  evil  meth- 
ods, Communism  arose  as  a  protest  against 
the  injustices  and  indignities  inflicted  upon 
the  underprivileged.  The  Communist  Mani- 
festo was  written  by  men  aflame  with  a 
passion  for  social  justice.  Karl  Marx,  born  of 
Jewish  parents  who  both  came  from  rabbin- 
ic stock,  and  trained,  as  he  must  have  been. 
In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  could  never  forget 
the  words  of  Amos:  "Let  judgment  roll  down 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighy 
siream."  Marx's  parenLs  adopted  Christiani- 
ty when  he  was  a  child  of  six,  thus  adding  to 
the  Old  Testament  heritage  that  of  the 
New.  In  spite  of  his  later  atheism  and  ami- 
ecclesifisticism,  Marx  could  not  quite  forget 
Jesu:^'  concern  for  "the  least  of  these."  In 
his  writings,  he  champions  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  the  exploited,  and  the  disinherited 

Communism  in  theory  emphasizes  a  cla.ss- 
less  .society.  Although  the  world  knows  from 
sad  experience  that  Communism  has  cre- 
ated new  classes  ind  a  new  lexicon  of  injus- 
tice, in  its  theoretical  formulation  it  envis- 
ages a  world  society  transcending  the  super- 
ficialities of  race  and  colour,  class  and  caste. 
Membership  in  the  Communist  party  theo- 
retically is  not  determined  by  the  colour  of 
a  man's  skin  or  the  quality  of  blood  m  his 
veins. 

Christians  are  bound  to  recognize  any  pas- 
sionate concern  for  social  Justice,  Such  con- 
cern is  basic  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  Go,spels  abound  with  expressions 
of  coi.cem  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  the  Magnificat:  "He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats, 
and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things;  and  Iht 
ricb  he  hath  sent  empty  away,"  No  doctri- 
naire Communist  ever  expressed  a  passion 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Manifesto  of  Jesus  which  affirms: 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  bro- 
kenhearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruLsed.  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord." 

Christians  are  also  bound  to  recognize  the 
ideal  of  a  world  unity  in  which  all  barriers 
of  caste  and  colour  are  abolished.  Christian- 
ity repudiates  racism.  The  broad  universal- 
ism  standing  at  the  centre  of  the  gospel 
makes  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  racial 
injustice  morally  unjustifiable.  Racial  preju- 
dice is  a  blatant  denial  of  the  unity  which 
wc  have  in  Chri.st,  for  in  Christ  there  is  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Gentile,  hond  nor  free.  Negro 
nor  white. 

In  spite  of  the  noble  affirmations  of 
Christianity  the  church  has  often  lagged  in 
its  concern  for  social  justice  and  too  often 
lias  been  content  to  mouth  pious  irrele- 
vances and  sanct  imonious  trivialities.  It  has 
often  been  so  absorbed  in  a  future  good 
"over  yonder"  that  it  forgets  the  present 
evils  down  here  "  Yet  the  church  is  chal- 
lenged to  mal;e  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
relevant  within  the  social  situation.  We 
must  come  to  see  that  the  Christian  gospel 
is  a  two-way  road.  On  the  one  side,  it  seeks 
to  change  the  .souls  of  men  and  thereby 
unite  them  with  God;  on  the  other,  it  seeks 
to  change  the  environment.al  conditions  of 
men  so  that  the  soul  will  have  a  chance 
after  it  is  changed.  Any  religion  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  concerned  with  the  souls  of  men 
and  yet  is  not  concerned  with  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  that  strangle  them 
and  the  social  conditions  that  cripple  them 


is  the  kind  the  Marxist  describes  as  "an 
opiate  of  the  people.' 

Honesty  also  impels  us  to  admit  that  the 
church  has  not  been  true  to  its  social  mis- 
sion on  the  question  of  racial  justice.  In  this 
area  it  has  failed  Christ  mi.serably.  This  fail- 
ure is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  hat  bern  appallingly  silent  and 
disastrously  indifferent  to  the  realm  of  race 
relations,  but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  often  been  an  active  participant  in  s'nap- 
ing  and  crystallizing  the  patterns  of  the 
race-caste  system.  Colonialism  •.•ould  not 
have  been  perpetuateu  if  the  Christian 
Church  had  r-»ally  taken  a  stand  against  it. 
One  of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  vicious 
system  of  apartheid  in  Si  uth  Africa  today  's 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Protestant  Church.  In 
America  .slavery  could  not  have  exis,.ed  for 
almost  two  hundred  aiid  fifty  year^  it  the 
church  had  rot  sanlione-i  it,  nor  could  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  exist  today  if 
the  Christian  ChurcM  were  ■  ot  a  silent  and 
often  \ocal  partner.  We  mus",  face  the 
sliameful  fact  that  the  church  is  the  most 
segregated  major  institution  in  American  so- 
ciety, and  the  most  segregated  hour  of  the 
week  is,  as  !*rofesi  jr  List  on  Pope  has  point- 
ed out,  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
Hew  often  the  ciiurch  iias  been  an  echo 
rather  than  .t.  vcice,  a  tail-light  behind  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  secular  agencies, 
rather  than  a  headlight  guiding  men  pro- 
gressively and  derisively  to  higher  levels  of 
understanding. 

The  judgment  of  God  is  upon  the  church. 
The  church  has  a  schism  in  its  own  soul 
that  it  must  close.  It  will  be  one  of  the  trag- 
edies of  Christian  history  if  luiure  histori- 
ans record  that  at  the  height  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  the  chu.'ch  was  one  of  the 
greiitest  bulwarks  of  white  supremacy. 

Ill 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  challenge 
we  must  examine  honestly  the  weaknes.>;es 
of  traditional  capitalism.  In  all  fai'-ness,  we 
must  admit  that  capitalism  has  often  left  a 
gulf  between  .superfluous  wealth  and  abject 
poverty,  l-as  created  conditions  permitting 
necessities  to  be  taken  from  the  many  to 
give  luxuries  to  the  few.  and  has  encouraged 
small  hearted  men  to  become  cold  and  cons- 
cienceless .so  that,  hkf  Dives  before  La7.arus. 
they  are  unmoved  by  suffering,  poverty- 
stricken  humanity.  Although  through  social 
reform  American  capitalism  is  doing  much 
to  reduce  such  tendencies,  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  accomplished.  God  ii.tends  that  all  of 
his  children  siiall  have  the  basic  necessities 
for  meaningful,  healthful  life  Surely  it  is 
unchristian  and  unethical  for  some  to 
wallow  in  the  soft  beds  of  luxury  while 
others  .sink  in  the  quicksands  of  poverty. 

The  profit  motive,  when  it  is  the  sole  bf^sis 
of  an  economic  system,  encourages  a  cut- 
throat compet'tion  and  selfish  ambition 
that  inspires  men  to  be  more  concerned 
about  making  a  living  than  making  a  life.  It 
car  make  men  so  I  centred  that  they  no 
longer  are  Thou-centrod.  Are  we  not  too 
prone  to  judge  success  by  the  index  of  our 
.salaries  and  the  size  of  the  wheel  base  on 
our  automobiles,  and  not  by  the  quality  of 
our  service  and  relationship  to  humanity? 
Capitalism  may  lead  to  a  practical  material- 
ism th.at  is  as  pernicious-  as  the  theoretical 
materialism  taugh-  by  Communism. 

Wc  must  honestly  recof^iize  that  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  either  in  traditional  capital- 
ism or  in  Marxism.  Each  represents  a  par- 
tial truth.  Historically,  capitalism  failed  to 
discern  the  truth  in  collective  enterprise 
and  Marxism  failed  to  see  the  truth  in  indi- 
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IV 


are  challenged  to  dedicate  our 
ause  of  Christ  even  as  the  Com- 
theirs  to  Communism.  We 
accept  the  creed  of  the  Commu- 
their  zeal  and  commitment 
hich  they  t)elieve  will  create  a 
.  They  have  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  they  work  passionately  and 
to  win  others  to  Communism. 
Christians  are  as  concerned  to 
Christ?  Often  we  have  neither 
nor  zest  for  his  kingdom.  For 
[Christians,    Christianity     is    a 
having   no   relevancy    for 
the  church  is  little  more  than  a 
club  having  a  thin  veneer  of 
Jesus  is  an  ancient  symbol  whom 
t^nour  of  calling  Christ,  and  yet 
is   neither  affirmed   nor  ac- 
by    our    substanceless    lives, 
the  Christian  fire  were  burning 
of  all  Christians  with  the  same 
the  Communist  fire  is  burning 
of  Communists.   Is  Commu- 
the  world  today  because  we 
Christian  enough? 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
We   must   recapture   the 
early  church.  Wherever  the 
s  went,  they  made  a  trium- 
for  Christ.  Whether  on  the 
or  in  the  city  jails,  they  dar- 
the    good    news    of    the 
reward  for  this  audacious  wit- 
en  the  excruciating  agony  of  a 
the  poignant  pain  of  a  chop- 
out  they  continued  in  the  faith 
discovered  a  cause  so  great 
n  transformed  by  a  Saviour  so 
even  death  was  not  too  great  a 
Wlhen  they  entered  a  town,  the 
became   disturbed.   Their 
brought  the  refreshing  warmth 
men  whose  lives  had  been  hard- 
long  winter  of  traditionalism, 
men  to  revolt  against  old  sys- 
and  old  structures  of  im- 
\^hen  the  rulers  objected,  these 
e,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of 
continued    to    proclaim    the 
even  men  and  women  in  Cae- 
were  convinced,  until  jailers 
keys,  and  until  kings  trem- 
thrones.  T.  R.  Glover  has  writ- 
early  Christians   'out-thought, 
out-died"  everyone  else, 
that    kind    of    fervour    today? 
kind  of  daring,  revolutionary 
to  Christ  today?  Is  it  hidden 
screens    and    altars?    Is    it 
grave  called  respectability?  Is  it 
bound    with    nameless    status 
i-nprisoned  within  cells  of  stag- 
This  devotion  must  again  be  re- 
must  once  more  be  enthroned 
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ableness.  We  must  not  call  everyone  a  Com- 
munist or  an  appeasor.  who  recognizes  that 
hate  and  hysteria  are  not  the  final  answers 
to  the  problems  of  these  turbulent  days.  We 
must  not  engage  in  a  negative  anti-Commu- 
nism, but  rather  in  a  positive  thrust  for  de- 
mocracy, realizing  that  our  greatest  defence 
against  Communism  is  to  take  offensive 
action  in  behalf  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. After  our  condemnation  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Communism  has  been  eloquently 
expressed,  we  must  with  postive  action  seek 
to  remove  those  conditions  of  poverty,  inse- 
curity, injutice,  and  racial  discrimination 
which  are  the  fertile  soil  in  which  the  seed 
of  Communism  grows  and  develops.  Com- 
munism thrives  only  when  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity are  closed  and  human  aspirations 
are  stifled.  Like  the  early  Christians,  we 
must  move  into  a  sometimes  hostile  world 
armed  with  the  revolutionary  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  With  this  powerful  gospel  we 
shall  boldly  challenge  the  status  quo  and 
unjust  mores  and  thereby  speed  the  day 
when  "every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low: 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rought  places  plain:  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed." 

Our  hard  challenge  and  our  sublime  op- 
portunity is  to  bear  witness  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  fashioning  a  truly  Christian  world. 
If  we  accept  the  challenge  with  devotion 
and  valour,  the  bell  of  history  will  toll  for 
Communism,  and  we  shall  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  secure  for  the 
people  of  Christ. 

Education  of  the  Urban  Poor 
(Speech  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  before 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. Four  Ambassadors  Hotel,  Miami, 
Pla..  February  21.  1968) 
Some  nineteen  months  have  passed  since 
the  publication  of  James  S.  Coleman's  epic 
study  of  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity." From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  this 
study  would  have  profound  import  for  the 
education  of  the  urban  poor.  The  relatively 
brief  period  of  scrutiny  that  has  intervened 
since    its    appearance    has    confirmed    this 
beyond  even  the  expectations  of  those  of  us 
who  expected  most. 

The  Office  of  Education,  was  without  a 
tinge  of  anxiety,  had  released  the  report 
early  in  July  of  1966  to  a  nation  that  had 
not  known  it  was  coming  and  that  was  in 
any  event  preoccupied  with  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  reaction  to  the  report,  for  in 
truth  there  was  none.  Some  of  the  newspa- 
per accounts  were  better  than  we  had 
reason  to  expect— John  Herbers  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  for  example,  got  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter— but  the  overall  impres- 
sion was  simply  that  another  government 
study  had  confirmed  what  everyone  had 
known  all  along. 

If  you  happen  to  share  my  considerable 
respect  for  the  openness  of  American  socie- 
ty to  new  information,  you  would  nonethe- 
less have  expected,  even  then,  that  before 
the  year  was  out  the  study  would  become  a 
matter  of  profound  interest  to  American 
educators,  and  beyond  them  to  a  whole 
range  of  persons  concerned  with  the  nature 
of  American  society,  and  the  education  of 
the  urban  poor,  most  especially  that  very 
great  portion  of  the  urban  poor  composed  of 
Negro  Americans. 

The  information  produced  by  the  study- 
perhaps  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of 
social  science— was  too  powerful:  and  too 
profoundly  at  odds  with  the  conventional 


wisdom,  to  remain  unnoticed.  Moreover  the 
analysis,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  was  the  work  of  distin- 
guished American  scholars— Coleman  and 
associates  such  as  Ernest  Q.  Campbell— in 
collaboration  with  no  less  distinguished  civil 
servants  such  as  Alexander  M.  Mood.  Fur- 
ther, it  came  at  just  the  moment  when  the 
technology  and  the  theory  of  mathematical 
sociology  were  able  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise of  near  Promethean  daring. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  drama  of 
the  study.  The  early  assumption  that  it  had 
merely  proved  what  everyone  had  known  all 
along  was  at  least  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  what  was  expected  of  it.  The 
study  was  called  for  by  Section  402  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  initial  Con- 
gressional intent  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  study  should  become  a  tool  for  legal  ac- 
tions designed  to  put  an  end  to  deliberate 
discrimination  against  minority  groups.  The 
final  intent,  however,  seemed  more  in  the 
dirction  of  showing  the  kind  and  degree  of 
differences  in  available  educational  facilities 
as  between  minority  group  children  and  ma- 
jority group  children  in  American  life. 

No  one  questioned  that  these  differences 
existed,  nor  yet  that  they  were  deeply  con- 
sequential. In  an  interview  in  Southern  Edu- 
cation Report  of  November-December  1965, 
published  more  than  midway  through  the 
project,  Coleman  himself  put  it: 

•'.  .  .  the  study  will  show  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  schools  that  the  average 
Negro  child  and  the  average  white  child  are 
exposed  to.  'Vou  know  yourself  that  the  dif- 
ference is  going  to  be  striking.  And  even 
though  everybody  knows  there  is  a  lot  of 
difference  between  suburban  and  inner-city 
schools,  once  the  statistics  are  there  in 
black  and  white,  they  will  have  a  lot  more 
impact." 

As  is  increasingly  well  known,  the  study 
found  nothing  of  the  sort.  At  this  point 
lesser  men  would  have  gone  back  to  recheck 
their  data.  Coleman  and  his  band  chose  in- 
stead to  push  on  into  the  unknown,  whence 
they  returned  with  the  proposition  that 
Robert  C.  Nichols  in  Science  has  described 
as  being  of  'literally  revolutionary  signifi- 
cance .  .  .  (standing]  like  a  spear  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  the  cherished  American  belief 
that  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
will  increase  the  equality  of  educational 
achievement. "  What  emerged  was  a  study 
which,  in  Robert  A.  Dentler's  words  (in  The 
Urban  Review),  "makes  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  American  intergroup  relations 
second  only  to  Myrdal's  American  Dilem- 
ma." 

What  are  the  findings?  This  is  not  as  clear 
as  might  be  hoped.  Persons  will  differ  as  to 
what  has  been  proved,  or,  more  importantly, 
disproved,  and  there  will  be  considerable 
variance  in  the  priorities  different  persons 
will  assign  even  to  those  findings  they  can 
agree  upon,  the  great  quality  of  the  study 
being  that  it  raises  so  many  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  I  shall,  then,  offer  you  my 
list:  others  will  have  their  own. 

I  believe  the  first  finding  is  that  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  "radical"  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  is  grievously 
below  that  of  the  white  majority,  with  the 
immensely  significant  exception  of  Chinese- 
Americans.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  in  the 
course  of  going  to  school,  the  children  of 
these  groups  fall  further  behind  the  majori- 
ty rather  than  being  helped  to  catch  up. 
This  is  most  pronounced  for  Indian  Ameri- 
cans, who  in  the  first  grade  score  53.0  on 
the  nonverbal  test,  50  being  average,  but  by 
the  twelfth  grade  drop  to  47.1.  But  inequal- 


ity of  educational  achievement  is  greatest 
with  respect  to  Negro  Americana  who,  for 
example,  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast, 
wind  up  in  the  twelfth  grade  3.3  years 
behind  whites  in  verbal  achievement,  and 
5.2  years  behind  in  mathematics.  Twelfth- 
grade  Negroes  do  sixth-grade  arithmetic— 
not  in  Mississippi,  but  in  New  York. 

I  believe  this  must  be  the  starting  place 
for  any  consideration  of  Coleman's  findings. 
The  American  educational  system  as  it  now 
operates  is  turning  out  seriously  unequal 
citizens.  We  learned  this  within  months,  as 
it  were,  of  having  enshrined  in  law  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity.  One  does 
not  have  to  share  my  view  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  marked  the  highwater 
mark  of  Social  Darwinism  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  perceive  that  given  un- 
equal educational  achievment,  equal  oppor- 
tunity thereafter  will  produce  unequal  re- 
sults. I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  ques- 
tioned. Coleman,  or  rather  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  has  estab- 
lished that  the  problem  of  racial  inequality 
is  imprinted  in  the  very  nerves  systems  of 
American  society.  Anyone  who  supposes  it  is 
going  to  fade  gently  away  like  the  Vietnam 
war  of  the  Soviet  state  is  out  of  his  mind. 

It  is,  I  should  think,  more  than  likely  that 
a  study  of  this  kind  done,  say,  in  a  country 
of  Northern  Europe  would  find  similar  gaps 
in  the  educational  achievement  of  different 
groups  defined  in  terms  of  occupation  or 
class,  but  the  essential  fact  in  the  United 
States  is  the  additional  category  of  race.  I 
do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  bitterness 
and  antagonism  that  class  difference  can 
bring  about,  but  surely  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  century  must  persuade  us  that 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  clea- 
vages created  by  racial  and  ethnic  differ- 
ences. That  is  a  plain  fact  and  one  we  must 
live  with  in  America. 

The  second  finding  of  the  Coleman  study, 
and  here  I  must  mildly  differ  from  the  view 
put  forth  by  Robert  Dentler,  is  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  significant  degree 
of  discrimination  in  the  quality  of  the 
school  facilities  provided  minority  children. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
school  facilities  are  equal.  They  are  not.  But 
one  has  the  distinct  impression  that  where 
there  do  exist  inequalities,  they  are  more  to 
be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  urban  and 
rural  environment  then  by  any  internal 
functioning  of  the  school  system  itself. 
Thus  if  Negroes  live  in  the  rural  slums  of 
the  South  and  the  urban  slums  of  the 
North,  then  they  are  likely  to  attend  older, 
more  run-down  schools  characteristic  of 
slums  everywhere.  The  Negro  children  of 
the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston  (who  have 
almost  no  elected  political  leaders)  attend 
old,  run-down  schools— as  also  do  the  white 
children  of  South  Boston  (who  are  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  for  example,  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives). 
If  anything,  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
schools  attended  by  whites  appear  to  be 
somewhat  older  than  those  for  Negroes. 

This  must  be  taken  as  a  general  impres- 
sion gained  from  reading  a  complex  set  of 
tables  from  which  particulars  can  be  had 
that  would  support  quite  different,  even  op- 
posed, points  of  view.  My  impression  is  that 
the  American  education  system  is  perform- 
ing in  the  classic  manner  of  all  bureaucra- 
cies, that  is  to  say,  it  is  imposing  conformity 
in  those  realms  subject  to  the  bureaucratic 
writ.  This  writ  does  not  extend,  of  course,  to 
the  huge  wrong  of  racial  segregation  of 
neighborhoods,  which  if  anything  grows 
more  pronounced,  and  is  producing  in  effect 


two  school  systems:  one  occupied  by  whites, 
the  other  by  Negroes. 

A  third  finding  is  that  despite  our  convic- 
tions to  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  quality  of  school  facilities,  as  we 
now  conceive  of  the  subject,  has  any  very 
powerful  differential  effect  on  student 
achievement.  Coleman's  analysis  revealed 
the  school-to-school  variance  in  pupil 
achievement  in  proportions  of  10  to  20  per- 
cent: 

"School  to  school  variations  in  achieve- 
ment from  whatever  source  (community  dif- 
ferences, variations  in  the  average  home 
background  of  the  student  body,  or  vari- 
ations in  school  factors),  are  much  smaller 
than  individual  variations  within  the  school, 
at  all  grade  levels,  for  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  This  means  that  most  of  the  varia- 
tion in  achievement  could  not  possible  be 
accounted  for  by  school  differences,  since 
most  of  it  lies  within  the  school." 

In  point  of  fact,  as  a  number  of  persons 
have  noted,  if  one  wished  to  press  the 
matter,  it  would  be  possible  to  argue  that 
the  Coleman  data  suggest  there  is  in  truth 
almost  no  "school  effect "  whatever,  inas- 
much as  the  school-to-school  variances  exist 
in  the  first  grade  as  well  as  the  twelfth,  and 
therefore  must  reflect  the  community 
rather  than  the  institution  as  such. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  here  to  fight 
against  our  own  strong  contrary  percep- 
tions, as  well  as,  perhaps,  our  ideological 
convictions.  Persons  who  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  a  given  subject— be  it  race 
horses,  French  wines,  corn  whisky,  or  public 
schools— will  frequently  develop  extraordi- 
nary acuteness  in  perceiving  the  most 
subtle— and  to  them  crucial— differences  be- 
tween objects  that  would  appear  more  alike 
than  otherwise  to  the  untrained  observer. 
Thus  Mencken  suggests  that  romance  is  the 
illusion  that  one  woman  is  different  from 
another.  They  are,  and  they  aren't,  and  that 
is  about  all  there  is  to  say. 

This.  I  believe,  is  what  Coleman  says:  not 
that  schools  have  no  effect— a  preposterous 
notion— but  rather  that,  by  and  large,  given 
the  vast  educational  system  of  the  United 
States,  they  appear  to  have  surprisingly 
similar  effects.  This  proposition  emerges 
from  what  is  in  truth  an  important  meth- 
odological innovation  (innovation  on  such  a 
scale,  at  all  events).  Coleman  measured  the 
output  of  the  schools,  rather  than  their 
input,  and  found  the  differences  in  output 
to  be  considerably  smaller  than  was  as- 
sumed. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  data  are  com- 
plex, open  to  many  issues  of  interpretation, 
and  subject  possibly  to  considerable  reinter- 
pretation  in  the  light  of  different  tech- 
niques of  analysis.  But  for  the  moment  this 
is  the  proposition  we  have  before  us.  and  it 
is  not,  after  all,  such  an  extraordinary  one. 
Indeed  it  is  in  ways  a  profoundly  heartening 
proposition:  the  most  important  ingredients 
in  a  school,  says  Coleman,  are  not  the 
grown-ups,  and  certainly  not  the  fixtures, 
but  the  young  people  themselves. 

Thus  the  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  Racial  Isolation  in 
the  Public  Schools,  on  further  analysis  of 
the  Coleman  data,  finds  that  "There  are  no- 
ticeable differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
schools  which  Negroes  attend  and  those 
which  whites  attend.  "  The  Commission 
then  adds:  "There  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween such  disparities  and  the  achievement 
of  Negro  students."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  essential  that  we  at  least  acknowledge 
this  proposition,  even  if  we  continue  to  dis- 
believe it  and  to  test  it.  There  is  no  need  for 


final,  ultimate  knowledge  here:  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  us  is  that  we  keep  inquiring 
and  be  candid  about  what  inquiries  to  dis- 
close. 

One  of  the  more  unsettling  statements  in 
the  study,  for  example,  concerns  the  effect 
of  the  revered  pupil/teacher  ratio.  Coleman 
found  none:  not  even  enough  to  make  up  a 
table.  "Some  facilities  measures, "  the  report 
states,  "such  as  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  are 
not  included  because  they  showed  a  consist- 
ent lack  of  relation  to  achievement  among 
all  groups  under  all  conditions."'  This  is  no 
doubt  the  case.  But  it  is  also  the  case  that 
Coleman  was  measuring  the  effects  of  vari- 
ations that  cluster  around  the  current  23-to- 
1  average.  What  if.  as  Alan  K.  Campbell  and 
Philip  Meranto  have  suggested,  the  ratio 
were  reduced  to  that  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  which  has  one  pro- 
fessional instructor  for  every  four  and  one 
half  students? 

Similarly,  Coleman  found  that  variance  in 
per-pupil  instructional  expenditures  could 
account  for  almost  none  of  the  differences 
in  pupil  achievement  when  the  more  signifi- 
cant background  variables  were  controlled. 
For  Negroes  in  the  North  this  variance 
reached  virtually  nonexistent  proportions 
measured  in  hundredths  of  one  percent 
(e.g..  .02  percent  in  the  ninth  grade).  But 
again  this  concerns  variations  clustered 
around  an  average  of  about  $500.  What  if 
per-pupil  expenditure  on  instruction  were 
something  like  the  $4,350  that  Campbell 
and  Meranto  estimate  for  the  Camp  Kilmer 
Job  Corps?  And  what,  for  that  matter,  if  the 
pupil/teacher  ratio  achieved  the  ultimate 
nineteenth-century  formulation  of  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student 
on  the  other? 

A  fourth  finding— really  it  should  be 
termed  a  reminder,  for  this  is  something  we 
have  always  known,  but  somehow-  in  the 
United  States  try  to  forgei-is  the  all-power- 
ful fact  of  social  class,  or  if  you  prefer  the 
term,  social  stratification.  In  specific  terms, 
this  means  the  family  background  of  the  in- 
dividual student,  and  the  family  back- 
grounds of  his  fellow  students.  Writing  In 
The  Public  Interest.  Coleman  put  it  thus: 

•Altogether,  the  sources  of  inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  appear  to  lie  first 
in  the  home  itself  and  the  cultural  influ- 
ences immediately  surrounding  the  home; 
then  they  lie  in  the  school's  ineffectiveness 
to  free  achievement  from  the  impact  of  the 
home,  and  in  the  schools  cultural  homoge- 
neity which  perpetuates  the  social  influ- 
ences of  the  home  and  its  environs." 

The  issue  can  be  put  fairly  bluntly  as  fol- 
lows: Can  a  middle-class  school  be  created 
without  a  middle-class  student  body?  I  be- 
lieve Coleman's  answer  would  have  to  be  at 
most  a  highly  tentative  "maybe. "  I  believe 
our  assumptions  here  have  been  far  more 
optimistic,  and  what  have  in  this  respect 
been  at  fault. 

Because  race  is  the  single  most  inclusive 
(although  not,  of  course,  complete)  determi- 
nant of  class  in  the  United  States.  I  shall 
argue  that  Coleman's  data  represent  the 
most  important  demonstration  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  racial  integration  in  educa- 
tion that  has  ever  been  assembled.  He  has 
shown  that  the  achievement  of  lower-class 
students  is  raised  when  they  are  included  in 
a  predominantly  middle-class  school,  and 
that  the  corresponding  achievement  of  the 
middle-class  students  is  not  thereby  low- 
ered. Again,  we  may  resist  the  finding  but 
we  must  acknowledge  it.* 

Quality  education  in  segregated  schools  is 
what  is  not  happening.  Now  it  may  be  that 
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made  to  happen.  Certainly  there 
where  things  seem  to  go  right 
probabilities  to  the  contrary, 
dig  into  those  exceptions.  But 
of  the  moment  is  against  it. 
is  that  if  we  are   going  to 
of  educational  opportunity 
__  States  in  this  generation,  we 
by  sending  Negro  students,  and 
students  as  well,  to  majority 
We  cannot  do  this  given  the 
of   school    administration. 
'  liven  changes  in  that  system,  the 
facts  of  demography— soon  now 
.   child   in   five   entering   public 
the  nation  will  be  Negro,  and  in 
cities   the   proportion   will   be   far 
clear   that  we  cannot   do   it 
_.   expenditure.   But   I   believe 
>as  taken  us  pretty  much  to  the 
there  can  be  no  fuzzing  the  de- 
.  _.  we  are  willing  or  we  are  not. 
(ormection,  let  me  also  note  that 
issue  is  class  not  race,  there  is 
e  to  be  done  by  way  of  integrat- 
rlass  Negro  youth  in  middle-class 
___  than  we  have  so  far  managed. 
I  hat  the  Negro  community  is  split- 
an  increasingly  well-to-do 
group    and    an    increasingly 
-class    continues    to    come    in. 
studies  in  Cleveland  suggest 
in  striking  detail.  Middle- 
have  much  more  to  contribute 
they  may  have  realized, 
inding  concerns  the  elusive  ques- 
trjjtivation.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
children  have  learned  to  like 
to    expect    it    to    be    primary 
the  primary  source,  of  their 
mobility.  This  is  most  especially 
1  legro    children,    who    report    the 
attachment  to  all  the  approved  atti- 
.rd    education,    and    clearly    set 
.  very  high  standards  of  perform- 
as  clearly,  the  greatest  number  of 
do  not  achieve  these  stand- 
cannot  explain  this  but  his 
that  someone  try. 

comes   to   something   like 

are   the  correlates  of  realism 

1  tudents      from      deprived      back- 

What  is  it  will  translate  great  ex- 

into  great   achievement?  What. 

other  hand,  suggests  nothing  more 

ic   and   doomed   fantasy?   One 

the   nine-year-old   Puerto   Rican 

.  in  Oscar  Lewis's  brilliant  book 

'  Catin  loves  her  desperately  disor- 

funily.  loves  her  mother,  is  deter- 

:ielp  earn  money  for  them.  "That's 

says,   'when  I  grow  up,  I  want  to 

or  a  chambermaid." 

it  is  now  well  known  that  in  this 

..  found  that  a  sense  of  control 

destiny  was  far  the  best  predic- 

.  mance.  He  writes: 

the  very  large  achievement  dif- 

)etween  whites  and  Negroes  at  the 

12th   grades,   those   Negroes   who 

onses  indicating  a  sense  of  control 

own  fate  achieved  higher  on  the 

those  whites  who  gave  the  oppo- 

jnses.    This    attitude    was    more 

i^lated   to   achievement   than   any 

in  the  student's  background  or 
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may  be  said  with  certainty:  it  is  no  use 
hoping  the  Coleman  study  will  go  away.  It 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  future  course 
of  American  education  will  be  shaped  by  it. 
but  it  is  near  to  inevitable  that  it  will  pro- 
foundly influence  both  the  study  of  educa- 
tion and  the  public  discussion  of  educational 
policy. 

The  first  large  instance  of  this  is  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public 
Schools,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Profes- 
sor Thomas  P.  Pettigrew  was  chief  consult- 
ant. The  report  is  based  in  considerable 
measure  on  further  refinement  of  the  Cole- 
man study  data,  and  on  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional experiments  that  bear  upon  it.  Its 
•Findings  "  represent  the  first  effort  to  spell 
out  the  policy  implications  of  the  Coleman 
study  and  these  elaborations. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion reached  conclusions  significantly  at 
odds  with  many  present  assumptions,  and 
proposed  a  course  of  action  that  runs  almost 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  drift  of 
events.  The  Commission  found  that  racial 
isolation  in  the  public  schools  is  both  "in- 
tense" and  'increasing":  that  there  are 
"marked  disparities  in  the  outcomes  of  edu- 
cation for  Negro  and  white  Americans"; 
that  programs  of  compensatory  education 
do  not  have  lasting  effects  in  Improving  the 
achievement  of  Negro  children:  and  that 
programs  on  the  present  scale  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  children  remain  iso- 
lated "by  race  and  social  class."  The  Com- 
mission concluded  that  the  only  solution  to 
a  mounting  crisis  will  be  for  Congress  to 
mandate  by  law  the  de  facto  integration  of 
Negro  and  white  students  in  the  United 
States,  and  provide  "substantial  financial 
assistance"  in  the  construction  of  the  vast 
new  facilities  that  would  be  required  to  do 
so.  Although  not  quite  spelled  out.  The 
Commission  fairly  clearly  sees  de  facto  inte- 
gration as  a  condition  in  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Negro  students  attend 
schools  in  which  thev  are  a  minority. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  enough  that  these 
are  not  proposals  likely  to  bring  on  an  out- 
pouring of  public  support.  The  report  on 
Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  like 
the  report  on  Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity, was  filled,  in  effect,  with  bad 
news.  It  is  certain  to  be  seen  almost  as  a 
racial  slur  by  some  of  the  more  militant 
members  of  the  Negro  community,  and  re- 
sisted for  equal  but  opposite  reasons  by 
many  whites.  The  Commission  declares  in 
effect  that  this  is  a  white  country  and  that 
to  succeed  in  it  one  must  grow  up  with 
whites:  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  One 
Negro  member  of  the  Commission,  under- 
standably sensitive  to  this  point,  appended  a 
Supplementary  Statement  to  the  report.  In 
it  she  indicates  her  sympathy  for  those  who. 
seeing  segregation  as  inevitable,  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  providing  a  superior  education 
for  the  Negro  poor,  but  adds: 

"However,  there  is  little  that  is  healthy 
and  much  that  is  potentially  self-defeating 
in  the  emotionalism  and  racial  bias  that 
seem  to  motivate  a  small  but  vocal  minority 
among  those  who  now  argue  for  "separate- 
but-equal  "  school  systems. "  (Supplementary 
Statement  of  Commissioner  Freeman) 

With  respect  to  the  white  majority,  the 
Commission  report  declares  that  the  social 
directions  that  have  resulted  from  the  sum 
of  individual  decisions  of  the  past  genera- 
tion have  led  the  nation  to  the  brink  of 
social  disaster,  and  must  be  reversed.  The 
Commission  in  effect  proposed  a  level  of  de- 
liberate and  voluntary  social  change  that 


may   be   possible,   but   that   certainly   has 
rarely  if  every  before  occurred. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  already 
aroused  a  certain  amount  of  dismay,  and 
one  can  anticipate  more.  Similarly,  the 
Coleman  study  itself  has  sent  a  tremor  of 
anxiety  through  the  educational  establish- 
ment. One  can  sympathize  with  the  har- 
assed school  superintendent  or  commission- 
er of  education  just  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  some  member  of  the  local  school 
board  or  state  legislature  comes  forth  with 
the  news  that  an  Office  of  Education  study 
has  "proved  "  that  teachers'  salaries,  class- 
room ratios,  library  books,  laboratory  facili- 
ties, or  whatever,  don't  make  any  difference 
in  educational  achievement. 

With  this  prospect  in  mind,  some  elements 
of  the  educational  bureaucracy  have  made 
tentative  efforts  to  discredit  Coleman.  For 
example,  one  of  the  nation's  most  influen- 
tial Washington  columnists  recently  de- 
clared that  "The  Coleman  Report  .  .  .  has 
already  done  profound  though  still  invisible 
harm. "  Typically  the  charge  is  not  that  the 
facts  are  wrong,  but  that  they  will  be  mis- 
used by  persons  whose  motives  are  wrong, 
which  by  implication  raises  doubts  about 
the  motives  of  the  person  who  was  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  present  the  facts  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  can  testify  that  this  can  be  a  lethal 
polemical  device.  Moreover  it  points  to  sev- 
eral problems  concerning  the  profound  but 
troubled  impact  of  the  social  sciences  on 
public  policy  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  that  bear  comment. 

The  first  such  problem  is  one  with  which 
the  history  of  the  natural  sciences  has  made 
us  familiar  if  not  comfortable.  It  concerns 
the  simple  fact  that  the  methodology  of 
educational    research    is    now    reaching    a 
degree  of  complexity  such  that  the  results 
of  inquiry  are  no  longer  directly  accessible 
to  the  policy-maker.  He  does  not  understand 
the  language.  He  cannot  judge  the  validity 
of  the  results,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said 
that  he  cannot  counter  a  "scientific"  argu- 
ment  with   his   own   interpretation   of   the 
"scientific  "  data.  If  Coleman  had  concluded 
that  it  is  fluorescent  lights  that  make  all 
the  difference,  one  must  fear  that  there  are 
few    educational    policy-makers   who   could 
have  demanded  to  see  the  equations  and  dis- 
proved him  on  the  spot.  Thus  does  science 
reintroduce    the    necessity    of   faith.    Data 
such  as  those  of  the  Coleman  study  are  im- 
mensely   difficult    to    interpret.    This    past 
year  at  Harvard,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  unfailing 
cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Education,  we 
have  been  conducting  a  faculty  seminar  on 
the  Study.  Each  fortnight  a  group  that  grew 
to  some  75  assorted  professors  and  scholars, 
among  them  some  of  the  commanding  intel- 
lects of  their  particular  specialties,  has  been 
assembling  to  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  it 
all,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  our  progress 
has  been  modest.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to   ask   persons   with   almost   no   advanced 
training  in  the  fields  involved  to  do  better. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  experts  always  being 
right:   surely   they   are   more   often   wrong 
when  it  comes  to  the  large  movements  of 
history.   But  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
command    of    the    language    of    expertise, 
which  increasingly  is  limited  to  the  experts 
themselves. 

That  being  the  case,  it  would  then  seem 
clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  policy,  and  of 
social  policy  generally,  of  that  rare  and 
wondrous  quality  of  intellect  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  men  such  as  George  Kistiakowsky 
and  Jerome  Wiesner  who  can  serve  as  con- 


duits between  the  world  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  that  of  public  policy,  speaking  the 
language  of  both  worlds,  and  holding  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  both. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  private  philan- 
thropic foundations  that  have  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  social 
sciences  might  now  give  some  thought  to 
this  problem  of  translating  and  communi- 
cating their  products.  Otherwise  we  must 
expect  more,  not  less,  of  the  vulgarization 
and  distortion  which  often  do  accompany 
such  findings,  and  further,  for  that  reason, 
even  greater  resistance  to  the  conduct  of 
such  studies  and  the  release  of  their  find- 
ings. 

A  second  problem  concerning  the  relation 
of  social  science  to  public  policy  in  this  and 
related  fields  is  one  for  which  there  are  per- 
haps fewer  precedents  (although,  as  in  the 
case  of  Herman  Kahn,  these  have  been  most 
powerful  ones).  It  has  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ences between  the  politics  of  social  scien- 
tists and  the  social  science  of  politics. 

I  would  very  much  share  the  judgment  of 
Kenneth  Boulding  that  mankind  is  entering 
a  profound  new  era  in  which  man  is  becom- 
ing widely  conscious  of  his  own  societies  and 
of  the  larger  "sociosphere"  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  In  The  Impact  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences he  writes: 

"This  movement  of  the  social  system  into 
self-consciousness  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  significant  phenomena  in  our  time, 
and  it  represents  a  very  fundamental  break 
with  the  past,  as  did  the  development  of 
personal  self-consciousness  many  millennia 
earlier." 

Increasingly,  moreover,  this  self-con- 
sciousness is  being  shaped  by  social-science 
findings  that  are  apt  to  be  significantly  at 
odds  with  the  ideology-based  assumptions  of 
the  past.  This  process  is  begun,  just  barely 
so,  largely  because  the  social  sciences  have 
as  yet  received  relatively  little  support,  and 
that  has  been  concentrated  in  relatively 
narrow  specialties.  (Note  what  Boulding  has 
to  say  on  the  subjects  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing: "Research  in  race  relations  virtually 
ceased  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954."'  "'The  sociology  of  the  family  has 
been  shockingly  neglected  in  recent  years 
after  .some  very  exciting  work  a  generation 
ago."  "I  am  struck  .  .  .  with  the  relatively 
meager  resource  which  is  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  human  learning,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  core  of  virtually  all  de- 
velopmental processes." 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  also  been 
true  that  social  scientists  have  been  playing 
rather  an  active  role  in  seeking  to  shape 
public  attitudes  on  social  issues  with  propos- 
als based  not  so  much  on  their  professional 
findings  as  on  personal  proclivities.  Social 
scientists  have  been  liberals,  even  radicals, 
about  a  wide  range  of  public  issues.  They 
have  been  deeply  committed  to  the  need  for 
and  possibility  of  social  change.  They  have 
been  often  as  not  at  odds  with  the  forces  of 
personal  wealth  and  political  power,  as  any 
reader  of  the  advertisements  in  the  Sunday 
Times  ""News  of  the  Week  in  Review"  will 
attest.  As  a  result,  many  minority  groups,  of 
which  schoolteachers  and  Negro  Americans 
are  prominent  examples  of  the  moment 
(trade  unions  would  be  a  good  example  from 
the  preceding  generation),  have  come  to 
assume  that  social  scientists  will  always  be 
on  their  side,  and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  the 
assumption  that  social  science  will  be  as 
well.  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  the  more  so 
if  being  on  the  "side"  of  a  given  group  in- 
volves attesting  to  the  efficacy  of  whatever 
social  program  that  group  is  favoring  at  the 


moment.  Social  scientists  worthy  of  the 
name  will  call  em  as  they  see  'em,  and  this 
can  produce  no  end  of  outrage  at  the  plate, 
or  in  the  stantJs. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  neither  is 
there  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  the 
embattled  partisans  of  this  cause  are  in  the 
future  going  to  be  any  more  understanding 
of  the  problem  than  they  have  been  in  the 
recent  past.  Whoever  is  not  with  them  will 
be  judged  against  them,  and  whoever  pro- 
duces "facts"  that  are  against  them  will  be 
doubly  damned.  What  we  can  hope  for.  how- 
ever, is  a  larger  sensitivity  to  this  matter 
from  the  information  media  and  within  the 
social  sciences  themselves.  This  form  of  re- 
jection will  never  become  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence for  anyone,  but  to  understand,  even  to 
anticipate,  it  is.  one  hopes,  to  be  better  able 
to  ride  out  the  storm. 

Howsoever  anticipated,  the  prospect  that 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  might  come 
to  feel  duped  or  betrayed  by  those  in  intel- 
lectual or  political  "authority"  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  concern  at  any  moment  in 
history,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  especially 
so  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
look  for  trouble  in  order  to  find  it  in  Ameri- 
can life.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
decade,  which  began  with  such  great  expec- 
tations, is  taking  on  an  ominous  and  threat- 
ening quality.  "'The  center  will  not  hold." 
We  murdered  our  President.  Then  mur- 
dered the  man  we  say  murdered  him.  And 
from  that  moment  on  the  confidence  in  the 
institutions  of  American  life  has  been  slip- 
ping away.  I  do  not  wish  to  sound  apocalyp- 
tic. As  with  most  of  us,  I  share  the  senior 
Holme's  skepticism  about  instant  doom.  But 
one  would  be  blind  not  to  see  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  distrust  and  alienation  are  acquir- 
ing a  position  in  American  life  that  is  un- 
usual and  very  possibly  dangerous. 

In  the  early  1960s  we  saw  the  emergence 
of  the  radical  right,  and  saw  it  profoundly 
influence  one  of  our  two  great  national  par- 
ties. In  the  past  two  elections  we  have  seen 
the  forces  of  unregenerate  racism  assert 
themselves  here  and  there  throughout  the 
nation,  and  in  portions  of  the  Old  South  we 
have  seen  the  politics  of  moderation  very 
near  to  annihilated.  Now.  as  in  no  time  since 
the  1930s,  we  see  the  arguments  of  the  radi- 
cal left  gaining  increasing  strength  and 
credibility  among  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
The  antics  of  these  young  persons  in  turn 
produces  a  reaction  in  other  segments  of  the 
society,  and  we  see  in  a  state  such  as  Cali- 
fornia events  not  very  different  from  those 
of  Alabama:  in  the  clash  of  extremes,  the 
center  is  destroyed. 

And  now,  as  if  fate  were  taking  an  active 
role,  we  find  that,  one  by  one,  organizations 
of  the  widest  variety— the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Department  of  Justice,  General 
Motors,  and,  thanks  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  many  of  the  most  respected 
and  valued  institutions  of  American  life- 
find  themselves  in  situations  of  profound 
embarrassment.  This  country  begins  to  look 
corrupt:  not  more  so  than  other  countries, 
but  we  have  not  thought  of  ourselves  in 
terms  of  other  countries.  Let  me  not  conjure 
visions  merely  of  increased  numbers  ()f 
young  men  in  sandals  or  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes.  Let  me  cite  to  you  a  statement  made 
on  Lincoln's  birthday  by  Mr.  Gregory  B. 
Craig.  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Undergrad- 
uate Council,  to  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Cambridge,  as  an  honorary  associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics: 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  we've  tried  everything; 
we've  written  letters  signed  by  student  lead- 


ers, we  have  signed  petitions,  we  have  writ- 
ten to  our  Congressmen  and  to  our  Sena- 
tors, and  we  are  frustrated.  .  .  .  Our  friends 
to  the  left  have  made  their  complete  alien- 
ation from  United  States  policy  absolutely 
clear.  What  you  should  be  concerned  about 
is  the  more  moderate  group  of  students  who 
on  this  campus  and  in  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
increasingly  disaffected.  Six  years  ago.  the 
American  government  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  whole  new  generation  of  young 
people.  Today,  these  same  people,  some  of 
our  country's  most  talented  and  thoughtful 
citizens,  regard  the  notion  of  national  pur- 
pose with  cynicism,  and  in  some  cases,  out- 
right hostility.  The  sad  thing  is  that  our 
own  leaders  have  destroyed  our  idealism.  To 
me  this  is  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Until  our  government 
returns  to  a  certain  elemental  faith  in  its 
people,  our  disaffection  will  increase  and 
some  of  American's  most  loyal  and  idealistic 
youth  will  be  left  with  little  loyalty  and 
even  less  idealism." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
had  best  look  to  its  standards  of  conduct,  or 
face  the  prospect  of  being  discharged  from 
the  decade  of  the  1960s  under  conditions 
less  than  honorable. 

And  here  is  the  point  with  respect  to  the 
dilemmas  we  now  face  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  the  urban  poor.  At  the  outset  of 
this  decade  we  began  to  make  promises  such 
as  have  never  been  made,  and  to  raise  ex- 
pectations to  a  level  that  might  never  have 
been  envisioned.  Part- just  part— of  the 
reason  we  did  this  was  that  we  genuinely  be- 
lieved it  to  be  in  our  power  to  do  fairly  di- 
rectly what  it  is  we  said  needed  to  be  done. 
"This  nation  can  afford  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  .  .  . "  Now.  however,  we  begin  to 
see  that  it  will  not  be  that  easy.  We  cannot 
buy  our  way  out  of  that  commitment.  But— 
and  this  is  the  point— neither  can  we  go 
back  on  the  commitment.  In  any  circum- 
stances it  would  be  an  outrage  to  do  so.  In 
our  present  circumstances  it  would  be,  as 
the  French  say,  worse  than  a  crime:  a  blun- 
der. Given  the  mounting  extremism  of 
American  politics,  to  fail  to  deliver  on  the 
promises  made  to  the  Negro  Americans  In 
the  first  half  of  this  decade  will  be  to  trifle 
with  the  stability  of  the  American  republic. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  state  it  save  blunt- 
ly thus. 

But  what  to  do  if  it  turns  out  that  those 
measures  in  which  we  have  had  so  much 
confidence  may  have  let  us  down?  It  seems 
to  me  that  once  this  question  is  asked  it  an- 
swers itself  readily  enough.  If  old  tech- 
niques don't  work,  devise  new  ones.  Of  all 
instititions,  American  education  ought  to  be 
open  to  experimentation  and  innovation 
and  to  the  evaluation  of  results.  It  would 
seem  this  has  not  been  necessarily  so.  We 
may,  as  Robert  Nichols  writes,  "find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  $28-billion-a  year  public 
education  industry  has  not  produced  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  the  differential  ef- 
fects of  different  kinds  of  schools,  but  it  has 
not. "  One  can  sympathize  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in  its  recent  state- 
ment that  "No  public  institution  in  the 
world  is  assessed  more  frequently  and  criti- 
cally than  American  education."  while  at 
the  same  time  agreeing  with  the  statement 
of  a  group  of  my  colleagues,  headed  by 
Dean  Sizer,  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween frequent  assessment  and  meaningful 
assessment,  that  "the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  has  always  been  ham- 
pered by  our  remarkable  ignorance  of  what 
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emptied  out  of  unease  with  what  has 
happened  in  this  Chamber,  of  the  last 
words  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  ever 
spoke  to  me. 

He  said,  'Congress  is  sick."  We  have 
an  opportunity  today  and  tomorrow  to 
demonstrate  that  we,  and  the  Nation, 
have  regained  our  health  by  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your 
personal  courtesy  in  seeing  that  I  have 
had  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  and 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  an  amendment  which  he 
wants  to  go  forward  on,  but  the  man- 
ager on  the  Democratic  side  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement  before  we 
get  to  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  At  the  outset  of  the 
debate  we  were  discussing  the  commit- 
tal motion  and  I  would  like  to  now 
make  a  brief  opening  statement.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  putting  this  debate  back  at  a 
level  where  it  should  be  placed  and  to 
focus  the  real  attention  on  the  issue  at 
hand.  Today  and  tomorrow  we  should 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  central  issue  before  us,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate, as  my  good  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  have  done,  to 
focus  on  the  enormous  contributions 
for  which  this  Nation  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  King.  To  those  who  would  use  un- 
founded innuendo  and  exaggerated 
cost  estimates  to  dilute,  delay,  or 
derail  this  shamefully  overdue  recog- 
nition of  the  life  and  message  of  Dr. 
King,  I  suggest  that  you  take  a  few 
moments  to  examine  the  America 
which  gave  birth  to  this  great  leader. 
It  is  an  America  which  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  like  to  forget. 

Let  us  look  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
the  year  1955,  a  community  whose 
laws  and  customs  were  duplicated  in 
cities  large  and  small,  throughout  our 
Nation.  This  is  the  community  to 
which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  re- 
turned after  he  earned  his  Ph.  D.  in 
Divinity  from  Boston  College.  In 
Montgomery,  Dr.  King  found  a  great 
deal  that  contradicted  the  religious 
philosophy  he  studied  in  Boston. 

In  Montgomery  in  1955,  Dr.  King's 
middle-class  parishioners  were  insult- 
ed daily  because  of  their  race.  They 


were  forced  to  ride  in  the  back  of  the 
bus,  and  relinquish  their  seat  to  any 
white  person.  Their  children  attended 
segregated  schools,  with  inadequate 
books  and  supplies.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  the  county,  city. 
State,  or  Federal  elections.  City  parks 
had  signs— white  only.  The  oppression 
and  degradation  were  too  great  to  con- 
tinue unchallenged. 

The  Montgomery  bus  boycott  began 
almost  spontaneously,  triggered  by 
one  too  many  insults.  Rosa  Parks,  a 
hard-working  seamstress  was  being 
harassed  by  the  driver  on  her  bus 
route  because  of  her  citizenship  work 
with  the  NAACP.  She  was  highly  re- 
spected in  Montgomery's  black  com- 
munity. The  bus  driver's  mistreatment 
of  Mrs.  Parks  precipitated  the  refusal 
of  Montgomery's  black  citizens  to  be 
disrespected  and  harassed  on  the  city's 
buses  any  longer.  They  stopped  riding 
the  buses.  They  formed  the  Montgom- 
ery Improvement  Association  to  co- 
ordinate the  boycott. 

Dr.  King  was  recruited  to  head  the 
association,  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  begun. 

Dr.  King  and  his  movement  rose  up 
against  a  blight  on  America's  democra- 
cy—segregation. Segregation  was 
wrong.  Any  law  or  custom  which  keeps 
people  separated  because  of  their  color 
or  religion  is  wrong.  In  Hitler's  Germa- 
ny, Jews  wore  a  badge  identifying 
them  as  Jews,  set  aside  for  different 
treatment.  In  America,  skin  color  has 
for  centuries  been  a  badge  of  inferiori- 
ty, a  badge  of  servitude,  a  badge  of 
slavery,  a  badge  of  segregation. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  America  in  1955,  segregation  was 
not  merely  tolerated  by  the  law,  it  was 
mandated  by  law  in  much  of  our  land, 
and  mandated  by  custom  almost  every- 
where else. 

Racially  identifiable  neighborhoods 
and  schools  are  constant  reminders  of 
generations  of  legal  segregation. 

Dr.  King  helped  this  country  to  ac- 
knowledge the  evil  of  bigotry  and 
begin  to  recognize  the  rights  of  people 
of  color,  women,  the  handicapped,  and 
people  of  every  religion. 

Dr.  King's  message  was  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  demand  to  be  treated  like 
a  full  citizen  in  the  country  of  one's 
birth,  in  the  country  of  one's  ances- 
tors. 

To  demand  that  America  recognize 
that  everyone  is  endowed  with  inalien- 
able rights— regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  sex,  or  handicap;  to 
demand  that  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution  be  extended  equally  to 
every  citizen  of  this  great  land. 

Dr.  King  worked  tirelessly  to  remove 
the  stain  of  discrimination  from  our 
Nation,  and  to  make  America  a  coun- 
try which  all  Americans  can  be  proud 
of. 

We  heeded  his  message,  and  America 
in  1983  is  a  far  better  nation  because 


of  it.  In  designating  a  national  holiday 
in  Dr.  King's  honor,  we  give  citizens  of 
every  region  and  every  color  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pause  in  their  own  lives  and 
their  own  way  in  tribute  to  a  person 
who  brought  us  a  fuller  measure  of 
justice  than  our  Nation  had  ever 
known  before.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  bring  our  country  one 
giant  step  closer  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Dr.  King's  dream  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  permitting  me  to 
present  these  comments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2328 

(Purpose:  To  make  National  Equality  Day  a 
legal  public  holiday  to  be  observed  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  of  each  year.) 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2328. 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"National  Equality  Day,  February  12.". 

On  page  2,  add  after  line  4  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  6103  (b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  National  Equality  Day  established 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  controls  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  on  this  amend- 
ment by  simply  stating  that  I  believe 
it  is  regrettable  but  true,  as  referred  to 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  that 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  tension  that 
does  exist  on  this  floor  due  to  a 
number  of  circumstances  that  we  are 
all  aware  of. 

Because  of  that  tension,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  comprehend  that  there 
are  some,  this  Senator  included,  who 
will  offer  amendments  in  good  faith 
on  this  matter,  who  do  so  with  certain- 
ly no  thought  of  in  any  way  detracting 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  We  have  great  respect  for  what 
he  did. 

I  hope  that  some  amendments  may 
be  considered  to  be  offered  in  the 
spirit  in  which  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of 
civil  rights,  we  refer  to  those  freedoms 
and  rights  which  individuals  may  have 
as  members  of  a  community.  State,  or 
nation.  We  speak  of  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  religion; 
and  of  the  rights  of  own  property,  to 
vote,  and  to  receive  fair  and  equal 
treatment  under  the  laws.  Of  course, 
our  aspirations  for  all  of  these  free- 
doms and  rights  can  be  reduced  to  a 
single  aspiration:  that  of  equality  of 


opportunity  among  mankind.  The  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  for  that  equality 
can  be  traced  back  thousands  of  years, 
originally  borne  of  the  theory  of  natu- 
ral law  found  in  the  writings  of  an- 
cient Greek  philosophers  and  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  his- 
tory can  be  traced  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Locke,  writings  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  English  bill  of 
rights  in  1689,  the  French  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  1789,  and  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights  in  1791. 

The  United  States  is  presently  fore- 
most among  nations  in  embracing  the 
equality  of  opportunity  which  is  the 
bedrock  of  our  democracy.  Yet,  we 
have  not  always  practiced  as  we  now 
preach.  The  United  States  has  many 
minorities  who  have  been  denied 
equality  for  significant  parts  of  our 
history.  The  groups  include  blacks; 
Jews;  those  with  Asian,  Spanish,  and 
American  Indian  heritage;  and,  al- 
though not  a  numerical  minority, 
often  treated  as  such,  women.  To 
study  each  group's  struggle  for  equali- 
ty is  to  be  convinced  of  the  ever-evolv- 
ing and  never-ending  nature  of  the 
struggle.  It  was  Lincoln  who  heralded 
the  modern  civil  rights  movement  in 
his  historical  debates  with  Douglas  in 
his  unsuccessful  1858  bid  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  those  debates  Lincoln, 
unlike  Douglas,  continually  addressed 
the  moral  issue  of  slavery,  denouncing 
it  as  a  "moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,"  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  necessarily  acceptable  theory  in 
either  the  North  or  the  South.  Doug- 
las won  the  election,  but  Lincoln 
gained  national  fame,  and  the  move  to 
equality  was  launched. 

The  12-year  period  following  the 
Civil  War  saw  the  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery through  the  13th  amendment  and 
the  grant  of  citizenship  to  blacks 
under  the  14th  amendment.  In  1870 
the  15th  amendment  prohibited  States 
from  denying  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race.  And,  although  the  60-year 
period  from  1880  through  1940  saw  a 
general  eroding  of  the  rights  of  blacks, 
the  era  since  1954  has  spawned  numer- 
ous leaders  within  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  the  private  sector  who 
have  ably  carried  forth  the  banner  of 
equality  for  blacks. 

American  Indian  rights  have  also 
evolved  over  time.  Often,  convenient- 
ly, we  forget  that  in  establishing  our 
Nation  the  rights  of  some  150  tribes  of 
American  Indians  were  ignored.  It  is 
only  since  the  early  1900's  that  Ameri- 
can Indians  have  begun  to  be  treated 
with  the  equality  that  is  their  due. 
Like  blacks,  American  Indians  have 
relied  on  the  sacrifices  and  leadership 
of  many  over  the  years  to  attain  that 
which  they  have  today. 

So,  too,  with  women.  Many  of  us 
here  may  find  it  hard  to  contemplate, 
but  women  were  long  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  to  equal  education, 
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the  right  to  own  property.  The  right 
to  vote  was  an  issue  for  over  40  years 
until  the  19th  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed in  1920.  Job  discrimination  against 
women  has  been  an  issue  from  the 
mid-1900's;  it  continues  to  be  a  major 
issue  today.  Early  advocates  of  equali- 
ty for  women  were  jailed  for  such  ac- 
tions as  voting  illegally,  or  for  chain- 
ing themselves  to  the  White  House 
fence  in  the  spirit  of  social  activism 
which  is  so  popular  today.  Many  went 
on  hunger  strikes  while  in  prison  in 
order  to  emphasize  their  sincerity  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  As  with 
all  groups  which  have  been  denied 
equality  of  opportunity  within  our 
community  of  man,  the  movement 
continues  to  evolve. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  in 
speaking  thus,  I  have  not  listed  any  of 
the  many  who  have  been  leaders 
within  movements  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  our  many  minorities.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  slight  those  omitted. 
More  to  the  point,  what  we  as  a  nation 
should  learn  from  this  debate  is  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  leader; 
rather,  it  is  the  ideal  we  should  cele- 
brate. We  have  recognized  this  truth 
in  the  holidays  known  as  Veterans 
Day,  Labor  Day,  Independence  Day, 
and  Memorial  Day.  We  should  recog- 
nize it  again  in  this  instance.  To  com- 
memorate one  person  is  to  embrace 
the  arrogance  of  assuming  the  goal 
has  been  attained.  Once  we  are  com- 
placent enough  to  assume  that,  we  will 
be  in  danger  of  losing  the  dynamic 
nature  of  our  democracy,  which  itself 
insures  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
idealized  equality  we  aspire  to.  In- 
stead, we  must  focus  on  the  past  to 
gain  knowledge,  the  present  to  meas- 
ure progress,  and  the  future  to  set 
goals  now  unattainable. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  to  that 
end,  calling  for  a  holiday  to  be  known 
as  National  Equality  Day.  I  propose 
that  it  be  on  the  date  of  Lincoln's 
birth  only  because  I  feel  it  was  he  who 
first  stirred  our  Nation's  social  con- 
science in  a  manner  not  theretofore 
known. 

I  propose  the  day  as  one  of  celebra- 
tion of  our  ideals,  of  rememberance  of 
all  our  leaders,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, who  have  fought  for  the  equality 
represented  by  those  ideals,  and  for  a 
rededication  of  our  efforts  in  the 
future  to  insure  that  such  equality  is 
our  legacy  for  generations  yet  to  come 
in  our  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  offered  a  thoughtful  suggestion, 
as  he  usually  does.  It  is  one  that  de- 
serves  careful    consideration    by    the 
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JuDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
be  a  sufficient  second. 
?eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
1  urther  debate? 

]  lUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tie  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
whatever  time  remains  to  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  certainly  defer 
to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  proceed  on  the 
Rudman  amendment 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  speak  on  the 
issii6 . 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina need? 

Mr.    HELMS.   Ten   minutes   at    the 

outside. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
that  much  time  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

At  some  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  the  record  be  set 
straight  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  do 
that.  I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  the 
flurry  this  morning  on  this  floor,  but  I 
think  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
Senate's  rules  are  important  as  to  con- 
tent and  courtesy,  which  is  why  I 
asked  for  regular  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  strong  feelings  about  this 
measure,  and  I  respect  him  for  it.  But 
I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  what  facts  are  instead  of  what 
we  wish  they  were. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  go  back 
to  remarks  in  this  Chamber  on  Octo- 
ber 3  when  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said: 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  comments 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  about 
whether  this  legislation  has  had  adequate 
hearings,  and  there  has  even  been  some  ob- 
servation that  I  in  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
been  somewhat  remiss  in  not  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation. 

Well,  let  the  record  show  that  I  had 
never  said  or  insinuated  or  implied, 
nor  should  anyone  infer,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  been 
remiss  in  not  holding  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  this  Congress,  so  the  words  suggest- 
ing that  he  had  been  remiss  are 
uniquely  his  own  and  not  mine.  I  do 
not  know  who,  if  anybody  else,  in  the 
Senate  may  have  said  such,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not.  What  I  said  was  that 
there  had  been  no  hearings  in  the 
Senate  during  the  98th  Congress  on 
the  bill  now  before  us.  As  for  the  hear- 


ings conducted  in  the  House,  those 
hearings  were  not  on  this  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
rebut  the  point  that  I  made. 

In  fact,  he  continued,  and  I  quote 
him: 


As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  as  the  former  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced, I  might  say  we  had  in  1979,  2  days  of 
hearings.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  this  bill  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  6.  and  to  suggest  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  had  the  hearings  or  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  had 
the  hearings,  shows  gross  ignorance  about 
the  legislative  history  of  this  particular  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  it  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  not 
only  his  understanding  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory but  also  with  regard  to  his  comments 
about  the  costs  of  various  holidays. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  would  have 
suggested  that  my  comments  showed 
what  he  called  a  gross  ignorance  of 
the  legislative  history  if  he  had  lis- 
tened to  what  I  said.  My  point  was  and 
is  that  inadequate  consideration  has 
been  given  this  measure  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  obviously  believes,  and 
has  every  right  to  believe  it,  2  days  of 
joint  hearings  in  1979  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  are  somehow  adequate  to 
allow  consideration  of  this  measure  at 
this  time  without  further  consider- 
ation. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  25 
Members  of  the  Senate  today  were  not 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  1979,  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  membership  of  this 
body.  And  those  25  included  4  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee who  have  never  had  the  benefit  of 
hearings  on  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  under  consideration  in  1979, 
4  years  ago,  was  S.  25,  and  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  indicated 
the  vote  was  10  to  6.  Senators  voting 
against  the  bill  then  included  Senators 
Thurmond,  Hatch,  Laxalt,  Cochran, 
Simpson,  and  DeConcini.  Senators 
Thurmond,  Laxalt.  Hatch,  and  Simp- 
son joined  in  an  eloquent  statement  of 
minority  views  as  to  the  creation  of 
this  new  national  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  report  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Minority  Views  of  Senators  Thurmond, 

Laxalt.  Hatch,  and  Simpson 
The  efforts  to  honor  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  through  congressional  approval  of 
another  legal.  Federal  holiday  did  not  begin 
with  the  introduction  of  S.  25  on  January 
15,  1979.  As  the  majority  report  states: 
Since  the  death  of  Dr.  King  in  1968.  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  each  Congress 


to   commemorate    the   anniversary    of    his 
birth." 

There  must  be  good  reason  why  this  pro- 
posal has  not  been  acted  on  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, even  though  the  majority  argues: 
"Since  1968  there  has  been  strong  public 
sentiment  in  support  of  creating  the  holiday 
recommended  by  the  committee."  If  this 
support  has  been  so  strong,  one  must  ask: 
Why  has  the  Congress  refused  to  act  on  this 
legislation  during  the  past  decade?  Without 
equivocation,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
major  reasons  that  explain  why  the  Con- 
gress has  been  reluctant  to  act  on  legislation 
to  make  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birth- 
day a  Federal  holiday. 

I.  COST  OF  another  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 

Of  all  the  reasons  that  a  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  holiday  should  be  op- 
posed, the  high  cost  as.sociated  with  such 
legislation  is  the  most  objective  and  persua- 
sive one.  The  creation  of  a  Federal,  legal 
holiday  will  cost  according  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  approximately  $195 
million.  That  figure  is  calculated  by  adding 
the  normal  daily  payroll  of  approximately 
$173  million  which  would  be  spent  whether 
the  employees  work  or  not,  to  the  average 
premium  pay  estimated  to  be  $22  million. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that  a 
new.  Federal  holiday  will  only  cost  an  addi- 
tional $22  million  since  the  daily  payroll 
figure  of  $173  million  will  be  charged  to  the 
Federal  Government  regardless  of  whether 
the  employees  show  up  for  work  or  not.  The 
logic  of  that  argument  seems  defensible  if 
one  looks  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  budget 
analyst.  The  majority  has  used  as  its  au- 
thority the  Congressional  Budget  Office  for 
the  argument  that  the  "only  clearly  defina- 
ble budget  impact"  of  the  legislation  is  the 
amount  of  premium  pay,  for  example,  over- 
time, and  other  benefit  expenses.  True,  that 
would  be  an  additional  budgetary  consider- 
ation, but  that  begs  the  question. 

The  fundamental  question  to  be  decided  is 
the  consideration  of  a  Federal  holiday,  aside 
from  who  or  what  is  to  be  honored,  is 
should  Federal  employees  be  given  another 
day  off.  That  if  the  question,  plain  and 
simple.  Nor  is  it  novel  to  the  committee's 
consideration  of  S.  25. 

During  debate  on  the  House  floor  in  1920 
on  a  proposal  to  honor  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  a  Federal  holiday,  the  following  ex- 
change took  place: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Williams)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  intending  as  I 
do  to  vote  against  this  measure.  I  feel  I 
should  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  my 
vote.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the  great  State  of 
Illinois.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  love  and  vener- 
ation of  the  great  name  and  fame  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  was  taught  from  childhood 
to  worship  Lincoln. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  measure  will 
add  nothing  to  his  honor  or  to  his  great 
fame  and  place  in  history.  It  simply  creates 
another  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  which  the  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  full  pay  without  per- 
forming service  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  HusTED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  HusTED.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  we  had  better  abolish  some  holidays 
already  existing  rather  than  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  this? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
object  to  that,  and  certainly  not  if  other 
holidays  are  to  be  created.  We  now  have  six 


legal  holidays  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
days  on  which  no  one  works  except  Mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Government  have  received 
full  pay  and  render  no  service  of  any  kind 
on  these  days.  In  addition  to  the  six  legal 
holidays,  employees  of  the  Government 
have  30  days  leave  of  absence  each  year 
with  full  pay.  and  are  allowed  30  days  sick 
leave  with  pay. 

This  measure  adds  one  more  holiday.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  doing  that,  even  if  the  name 
of  the  great  Lincoln  is  used  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

Making  Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holiday 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  closing  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  on  that 
day  will  not  add  additional  honor  or  fame  to 
that  immortal  character.  His  name  and 
fame  fills  the  whole  Earth.  We  cannot  add 
to  that  fame  by  closing  the  departments  of 
the  Government  on  his  birthday  and  giving 
the  employees  a  holiday  at  an  expense  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  each 
year  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Country.  (Con- 
gressional Record.  March  17.  1920  at  4478). 

The  matter  of  extending  to  Federal  em- 
ployees another  paid  day  of  vacation  cannot 
be  ignored  in  regard  to  S.  25.  This  is  a 
"smoke-screen"  as  the  Majority  would  have 
us  believe.  It  is  a  straightforward,  factual 
issue  that  must  be  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
the  debate  on  this  legislation.  It  was  a  de- 
batable issue  in  1920  and  it  is  as  valid  an 
issue  today. 

The  economy  in  1979  is  not  what  most  ob- 
servers would  call  healthy.  Taxpayers  are 
being  pinched  by  runaway  inflation.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  inflation  is  increased 
Government  spending.  Most  American  tax- 
payers do  not  mind  having  their  taxes  spent 
if  they  know  that  something  productive  will 
result.  But  how  can  anything  productive  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
majority  of  its  employees  stay  home.  S.  25 
would  authorize  1  additional  day  of  leave, 
with  full  pay  and  benefits,  and  an  accompa- 
nying loss  of  productivity. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  legal  holidays  Fed- 
eral employees  now  enjoy,  they  also  accrue 
annual  leave  of  up  to  26  days  a  year  and 
annual  sick  leave  with  pay  at  the  optimum 
rate  of  13  days  a  year  which,  if  not  used  by 
an  employee  accumulates  for  use  in  future 
years.  Thus,  not  counting  sick  leave,  a  Fed- 
eral employee  is  now  eligible  for  35  days  of 
paid  leave  a  year.  This  does  not  count 
"snow"  days  or  other  paid  leave  days  au- 
thorized by  Executive  order  or  administra- 
tive order.  Needless  to  say.  Federal  employ- 
ees are  not  denied  a  fair  amount  of  leave 
time. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  TWO  EXISTING  HOLIDAYS 

The  existing  Federal  law  provides  for  the 
observance  of  nine  days  during  the  year  as 
legal,  public  holidays.  Among  those  are  two 
which  honor  the  birthdays  of  persons  un- 
questionably linked  to  the  discovery  and 
founding  of  America— Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  George  Washington.  These  two 
men  are  alone  in  the  long  history  of  our 
Nation  as  being  honored  with  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Federal,  legal  holiday.  Except  for 
Christmas  Day.  which  many  religions  accept 
as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  other 
days  are  observed  in  recognition  of  events  in 
America's  history  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  transcend  regionalism  and  special 
groups  or  cultures.  These  days  have  re- 
ceived universal  recognition  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  have  been  celebrated  over  the 
years  as  national  holidays  even  though  they 
were  created  only  to  give  Federal  workers 
time  off  from  their  jobs. 


An  example  of  the  treatment  of  past  ef- 
forts to  designate  a  new.  Federal  holiday 
was  the  debate  in  the  House  on  March  17, 
1920,  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  a 
Federal  holiday.  A  bill  was  brought  up  to 
make  February  12  a  legal  holiday  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  During  the  debate  on 
that  measure.  Representative  Cannon  of  Il- 
linois made  the  following  statement: 

Lincoln  has  crossed  over.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  his  fame.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
a  great  man  and  a  great  President  and 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  is  no  legal  holiday  for  him.  There  is 
none  for  Hamilton,  and  for  other  great  men 
of  the  Revolution  by  which  our  liberties 
were  acquired,  save  alone  for  Washington. 
(Congressional  Record,  March  17.  1920.  at 
4468). 

Indeed,  there  is  none  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln today.  Although  the  House  passed  the 
pending  measure,  the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
it.  Subsequent  efforts  to  honor  great  Ameri- 
can heroes  and  patriots  have  been  made, 
but  without  success. 

III.  PLACE  IN  HISTORY  NOT  PRESERVED 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be 
paid  an  individual  after  his  or  her  death  is  a 
recognition  earned  through  widespread  and 
unanimous  acclamation  by  all  of  the  people 
of  a  Nation  or  the  world.  Few  living  persons 
achieve  such  status.  There  are  many  who 
receive  the  plaudits  of  their  peers  while 
they  are  alive,  and  also  shortly  after  their 
death.  But  it  is  a  true  honor  to  be  appropri- 
ately recognized  long  after  history  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  contributions  of 
an  individual  to  his  world. 

In  the  view  of  some.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  has  not  preserved  beyond  re- 
proach his  place  in  history.  Although  a  dy- 
namic and  charismatic  personage  of  our 
time.  Dr.  King's  place  in  history  has  not 
been  permanently  established.  His  career, 
which  the  history  books  have  yet  to  treat  in 
any  comprehensive  manner,  was  under  any 
circumstance  a  controversial  one.  That  is 
not  to  derogate  or  belittle  the  outstanding 
contribution  that  he  made  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  for  black  Americans.  His  record 
is  well  documented  in  that  area.  But  Dr. 
King's  record  also  reveals  other  activities 
which  extend  beyond  his  work  in  the  civil 
rights  area  making  his  career  controversial 
to  many  Americans. 

Dr.  King  was  involved  in  antiwar  activities 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  endorsed 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  spoke  out  actively 
against  candidate  Barry  Goldwater.  He  ad- 
vocated Communist  China's  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy.  These  are  just  a  few  of  Dr.  King's  ac- 
tivities while  he  was  in  a  leadership  role  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's. 

Let  it  be  stated  at  the  outset,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  wrong  with  any  person 
taking  a  position  or  expressing  oneself  on 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  first  amendment 
is  our  precious  protector  of  that  right,  and 
as  Ambassador  Young  noted  at  the  March 
29th  hearing,  which  is  also  astutely  quoted 
in  the  majority  report: 

"Dr.  King  exercised  very  freely,  perhaps 
more  freely  than  any  other  American,  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  first 
amendment  and  never  has  our  court  system 
been  put  to  such  dramatic  and  productive 
use  as  it  was  during  the  sixties." 

It  was  this  quality  of  Dr.  King  that  has 
aroused  the  emotions  of  the  American 
people.  He  has  ardent  followers  and  vicious 
attackers.  Pew  persons  on  the  recent  Ameri- 
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;/  legal  or  public  holidays 

holiday  falls  on  a  Sunday  or  a 

is  usually  observed  on  the  fol- 

Mdnday   or   preceding   Friday.    For 

lays,    government    and    business 

practices  vary.   In  most  states  the 

e  Secretary  of  State  can  provide 

lloliday  closings. 

N  onday)— New  Years  Day.  All  the 


N.Y.,  Va.,  W.  Va.  (Observed  only  when  presi- 
dential or  general  elections  are  held.  Pri- 
mary election  days  are  observed  as  holdiays 
or  part  holidays  in  some  states.). 

Nov.  11  (Sunday  observed  No.  12)— Armi- 
stice Day  (Veterans  Day).  All  the  states. 

Nov.  22  (4th  Thursday  in  Nov. )— Thanks- 
giving Day.  All  the  states.  The  day  after 
Thanksgiving  is  observed  as  a  full  or  partial 
holiday  in  several  states. 

Dec.  25  (Tuesday)— Christmas.  All  the 
states. 

Other  legal  or  public  holidays 

Dates  are  for  1979  observance,  when 
known. 

Jan.  8.-Battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  La. 

Jan.  15— Martin  Luther  King  Birthday. 
Conn.,  Fla..  111..  Ky.,  La.  (some  years).  Md., 
Mass.,  Mich.,  N.J..  N.Y.,  Oh.  Many  schools 
and  black  groups  in  other  states  also  ob- 
serve the  day. 

Jan.  15  (3rd  Monday  in  Jan.)— Robert  E. 
Lees  Birthday.  Ala.,  Miss..  Lee-Jackson  Day 
in  Va. 

Jan.  19— Robert  E.  Lees  Birthday.  Ark., 
Fla..  Oa..  Ky.,  La.,  N.C.,  B.C.,  Tenn.  (special 
observance);  Confederate  Heroes'  Day  in 
Tex. 

Jan.  20— Inauguration  Day.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  observed  every  fourth  year. 

Jan.  30— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Birthday. 
InKy. 

Feb.  2— Arbor  Day.  In  Ariz.  (Most  coun- 
ties). 

Feb.  14— Admission  Day.  In  Ariz. 

Feb.  27— Mardi  Gras  (Shrove  Tuesday). 
Ala.,  La. 

Mar.  2— Texas  Independence  Day.  In  that 

stsitc 

Mar.  6— Town  Meeting  Day  (1st  Tuesday 
in  Mar.).  In  Vt. 

Mar.  15— Andrew  Jackson  Day.  In  Tenn. 
(special  observance). 

Mar.  17— Evacuation  Day,  In  Boston  and 
Suffolk  County,  Mass. 
Mar.  25— Maryland  Day.  In  that  state. 
26— Kuhio  Day.  In  Ha. 
28— Seward's  Day.  In  Alas. 
2— Pascua  Florida  Day.  In  Fla. 
6— Arbor  Day.  In  Ariz.  (5  counties) 
12— Halifax   Independence   Day. 


(Monday)— Lincoln's    Birthday. 

Col.,  Conn.,  111..  Ind..  La..  Kan.. 

,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Neb..  N.H.,  N.J.. 
•  >nn.,  Ut..  Vt.,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  In.. 
Qre.,  celebrated  Feb.  5  in  1979. 

3rd  Monday  in  Feb.)— Washing- 
Birtl^day.  All  states  except  N.C.  In  sev- 

the  holdiday  is  called  President's 
Wafehington-Lincoln  Day. 

Good  Friday.  Observed  in  all  the 

egal  or  public  holiday  in  Conn.. 

Ha.,  Ind..  Ky.,  La.,  Md.,  Mich., 

Tenn..  W.  Va.  Partial  holiday  in 
Wis. 


last  Monday  in  May)— Memorial 

e  states  except  Ala..  Miss.,  S.C. 

Memorial    Day    in   Va.).    Ob- 

30  in  Del..  111.,  Md..  N.H.,  N.M.. 

,..  Va. 

Wednesday)— Independence  Day. 
.tes.  (July  3  in  Nev.). 
st  Monday  in  Sept.)— Labor  Day. 


(1 

sts  tes. 

(2nd  Monday  in  Oct.)— Columbus 

Ariz..  Cal..  Col..  Conn.,  Del.,  Fla.. 

111..  Ind..  Kan..  Ky.,  Me.,  Mass.. 

in..  Mo..  Mont..  Neb.,  N.H..  N.J.. 

Oh..  Okla.,  Pa..  R.I..  Tenn.,  Tex.. 

/a.,  W.  Va..  Wis.,  Wy.  Observed 

Md.  (Discoverer's  Day  in  Hawaii, 

Day  inS.D.). 

1st  Tuesday  after  1st  Monday  in 
General    Election    Day.    Ind.,    N.J., 


In 


13— Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday.  In 


16- 
17 


in 


Easter  Monday.  In  N.C. 
-Patriot's   Day    (3rd    Monday 
Mass. 

San  Jacinto  Day.  In  Tex. 
-Arbor  Day  in  Neb. 
-Fast  Day  (4th  Monday  in  Apr.). 


Mar 

Mar 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr, 
N.C. 

Apr 
Ala. 

Apr 

Apr. 
Apr.).  Me 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  23 
In  Ala. 

Apr.  26— Confederate  Memorial  Day.  Fla.. 

Ga. 

Apr.  27— Arbor  Day  (last  Friday  in  Apr.) 
inUt. 

Apr.  30— (last  Monday  in  Apr. )— Confeder- 
ate Memorial  Day.  In  Miss. 

May  8— Harry  Truman's  Birthday.  In  Mo. 

May  10— Confederate  Memorial  Day.  In 
N.C,  S.C. 

May  20— Mecklenburg  Day.  In  N.C. 

28— (last  Monday  in  May)— Confederate 
Memorial  Day  in  Va. 

June  3— Confederate  Memorial  Day.  In 
Ky.,  La.  (some  years).  Tenn.  (special  observ- 
ance). 

June  4  (first  Monday  in  June)— Birthday 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  Ala..  Fla..  Ga.,  Ky..  Miss. 

June  11— Kamehameha  Day.  In  Ha. 

June  14— Flag  Day.  Observed  in  all  states; 
a  legal  holiday  in  Pa.  Observed  June  10  in 
N.Y. 

June  18— Bunker  Hill  Day.  In  Boston  and 
Suffolk  County,  Mass. 


June  20— West  Virginia  Day.  In  W.  Va. 

July  24— Pioneer  Day.  In  Ut. 

Aug.  6— Colorado  Day  (1st  Monday  in 
Aug.).  In  that  state. 

Aug.  13— Victory  Day  (2nd  Monday  in 
Aug.^.  In  that  state. 

Aug.  16— Bennington  Battle  Day.  In  Vt. 

Aug.  17-Admission  Day  (3rd  Friday  in 
Aug.).  In  Ha. 

Aug.  27— Lyndon  Johnsons  Birthday.  In 
Tex. 

Aug.  30— Huey  Longs  Birthday.  In  La. 
(some  years). 

Sept.  9— Admission  Day.  In  Cal. 

Sept.  12— Defender's  Day.  In  Md. 

Oct.  8— Alaska  Day.  In  that  state. 

Oct.  31— Nevada  Day.  In  that  state. 

Dec.  10— Wyoming  Day.  Commemorates 
woman's  suffrage  in  that  state. 

Dec.  24— Christmas  Eve.  In  Ark. 

Dec.  26— Day  after  Christmas.  In  S.C. 

Days  usually  observed 
All  Saints'  Day.  Nov.  1.  A  public  holiday  in 
Louisiana. 

American  Indian  Day  (Sept.  28  in  1979). 
Always  fourth  Friday  in  September. 

Arbor  Day.  Tree-planting  day.  First  ob- 
served April  10,  1872,  in  Nebraska.  Now  ob- 
served in  every  state  of  the  Union  except 
Alaska  (often  on  the  last  Firday  in  April).  A 
legal  holiday  in  Utah  (always  last  Firday  in 
April),  and  in  Nebraska  (April  22). 

Armed  Forces  Day  (May  19,  in  1979). 
Always  third  Saturday  that  month  by  presi- 
dential proclamation.  Replaced  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Days. 

Bill  of  Rights  Day.  Dec.  15.  By  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Bill  of  Rights  took  effect  Dec.  15. 
1791. 
Bird  Day.  Often  observed  with  Arbor  Day. 
Child  Health  Day.  (Oct.  1  in  1979).  Always 
first  Monday  in  October  by  presidential 
proclamation. 

Citizenship  Day.  Sept.  17.  President 
Truman.  Feb.  29.  1952.  signed  bill  designat- 
ing Sept.  17  as  annual  Citizenship  Day.  It 
replaced  "I  Am  An  American  Day. "  former- 
ly 3rd  Sunday  in  May  and  Constitution  Day, 
formerly  Sept.  17. 

Easter  Monday.  (Apr.  16  in  1979).  A  statu- 
tory day  in  Canada. 
Easter  Sunday.  (April  15  in  1979). 
Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton    Day,    Nov.    12. 
Birthday  of  pioneer  leader  for  equal  rights 
for  women. 
Farmers  Day.  (Oct.  8  in  1979).  Florida. 
Father's  Day.  (June  17  in  1979).  Always 
third  Sunday  in  that  month. 

Flag  Day.  June  14.  By  presidential  procla- 
mation. It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvsiiia. 
Observed  June  10  in  N.Y.  in  1979. 

Forefathers'  Day,  Dec.  21.  Landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  in  1620.  Is  celebrated  with 
dinners  by  New  England  societies  especially 
"Down  East". 

Nathan  Bedford  Forrest's  Birthday,  July 
13.    Observed   in   Tennessee   to   honor   the 
Civil  War  general. 
Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Day,  Feb.  3. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Day,  Jan.  26.  A 
memorial  day  in  Arkansas. 

Gen.  Pulaski  Memorial  Day.  Oct.  11. 
Native  of  Poland  and  Revolutionary  War 
hero,  died  (Oct.  11,  1779)  from  wounds  in- 
curred at  the  seige  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Ob- 
served officially  in  Indiana. 

Gen.  von.  Steuben  Memorial  Day.  Sept, 
17.  By  presidential  proclamation. 

Georgia  Day,  Feb.  12.  Observed  in  that 
state.  Commemorates  landing  of  first  colo- 
nists in  1733. 

Groundhog  Day,  Feb.  2.  A  popular  belief 
is  that  if  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow 


this   day.    he   returns   to   his   barrow   and 
winter  continues  6  weeks  longer. 

Halloween,  Oct.  31.  The  evening  before 
All  Saints  or  All  Hallows  Day.  Informally 
observed  in  the  U.S.  with  masquerading  and 
pumpkin-decorations.  Traditionally  an  occa- 
sion for  children  to  play  pranks. 

Leif   Ericsson   Day,    Oct.   9.   Observed   in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
Loyalty  Day,  May  1.  By  act  of  Congress. 
May  Day.  Name  popularly  give  to  May  1st. 
Celebrated  as  Labor  Day  in  most  of  the 
world,  and  by  some  groups  in  the  U.S.  Ob- 
served in  many  schools  as  a  Spring  Festival. 
Minnesota  Day.  May  11.  In  that  state. 
Mother's  Day.  (May   13  in  1979).  Always 
second  Sunday  in  that  month.  First  cele- 
brated  in   Philadelphia   in    1908.    Mother's 
Day  has  become  an  international  holiday. 

National  Aviation  Day,  Aug.  19.  By  presi- 
dential proclamation. 

National  Day  of  Prayer.  By  presidential 
proclamation  each  year  on  a  day  other  than 
a  Sunday. 

National  Freedom  Day,  Feb  1.  To  com- 
memorate the  signing  of  the  Thirteenth 
amendment,  abolishing  slavery.  Feb.  1.  1865. 
By  presidential  proclamation. 

National  Maritime  Day,  May  22.  First  pro- 
claimed 1935  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  SS  Savannah,  from  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  on  May  22,  1819,  on  the  first  suc- 
cessful transatlantic  voyage  under  steam 
propulsion.  By  presidential  proclamation. 

Pan  American  Day,  Apr.  14.  In  1890  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  meeting  in  Washington,  was  held  on 
that  date.  A  resolution  was  adopted  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  organization 
known  today  as  the  Pan  American  Union. 
By  presidential  proclamation. 

Primary  Election  Day.  Observed  usually 
only  when  presidential  or  general  elections 
are  held. 

Reformation  Day,  Oct.  13.  Observed  by 
Protestant  groups. 

Sadie  Hawkins  Day  (Nov.  17  in  1979).  First 
Saturday  after  November  11. 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  Mar.  17,  Observed  by 
Irish  Societies,  especially  with  parades. 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  Feb.  14.  Festival  of  a 
martyr  beheaded  at  Rome  under  Emperor 
Claudius.  Association  of  the  day  with  lovers 
has  no  connection  with  the  saint  and  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  in  an  old  belief  that  on 
this  day  birds  begin  to  choose  their  mates. 

Senior  Citizens'  Day.  (Sept.  23  in  1979). 
Celebrated  in  Indiana  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  September. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Day,  Feb.  15.  Birthday 
of  a  pioneer  crusader  for  equal  rights  for 
women. 

United  Nations  Day,  Oct.  24.  By  presiden- 
tial proclamation  to  commemorate  founding 
of  United  Nations. 

Verrazano  Day,  Apr.  7.  Observed  by  New- 
York  State  to  commemorate  the  probable 
discovery  of  New  York  harbor  by  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano  in  April  1524. 

Victoria  Day  (May  21  in  1979).  Birthday  of 
Queen  Victoria,  a  statutory  day  in  Canada, 
celebrated  the  first  Monday  before  May  25. 
Francis  Willard  Day,  Sept.  28.  Observed  in 
Minnesota  to  honor  the  educator  and  tem- 
perance leader. 
Will  Rogers  Day,  Nov.  4.  In  Oklahoma. 
Wright  Brothers  Day,  Dec.  17.  By  presi- 
dential  designation   to   commemorate   first 
successful    flight    by    Orville    and    Wilbur 
Wright,  Dec.  17.  1903. 

Youth  Honor  Day,  Oct.  31.  Iowa  day  of 
observance. 

Other   Holidays.    Anniversaries,    Events— 
1979 
Jan.  5,  1979— Zebulon  Pike  born. 


Jan.  15,  1929— Martin  Luther  King  born. 

Jan.  21  (Sun.)— Superbowl  game. 

Feb.  1  (Thurs.)— Robinson  Crusoe  Day. 

Feb.  14  (Wed.)— St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Mar.  14.  1629— Massachusetts  Bay  Co, 
chartered. 

Mar.  14,  1879— Albert  Einstein  born. 

Mar.  21  (Wed.)— Spring  begins,  12:22  a.m. 
EST. 

Mar.  27,  1879— Edward  Steichen  born. 

Apr.  1  (Sun.)— April  Fool's  Day. 

Apr.  16  (Mon.)— Boston  Marathon. 

May  1  (Tues.)— Law  Day. 

May  5  (Sat.)— Kentucky  Derby. 

May  17,  1954— Supreme  Court  outlaws 
school  segregation. 

May  24,  1879— William  Lloyd  Garrison 
dies. 

May  27,  1679— Parliament  passes  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

May  27  (Sun.)— Indianapolis  500  auto 
race. 

June  21  (Thurs.)- Summer  begins,  6:56 
P,M.  EST. 

June  24  (Sun.)— San  Juan  Day  in  Puerto 
Rico  St. 

July  1  (Sun.)— Jean  Day  in  Quebec.  Do- 
minion Day  or  Canada  Day. 

July  14  (Sat.)— Bastille  Day  in  France. 

July   20,    1969— U.S.   astronauts   land   on 


1.  1779— Francis  Scott  Key  born. 
14,  1879— Ethel  Barrymore  born. 
16    (Sat.)— Mexican    Independence 


moon. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept 
Day. 

Sept.    23    (Sun.)— Autumn    begins.    10:17 
A.M.  EST. 

Sept.  28,  1779— John  Paul  Jones  captures 
Serapis. 

Oct.  15  (Mon.)— World  Poetry  Day. 

Oct.  23  (Tues.)— Swallows  return  to  Capis- 
trano. 

Oct.  29.  1929— Stock  Market  crashes. 

Nov.  2,  1879— Wallace  Stevens  born. 

Nov.  4,  1879— Will  Rogers  born. 

Nov.  5  (Mon.)— Guy  Fawkes  Day  in  Eng- 
land. 

Nov.  10,  1879— Vachel  Lindsay  born. 

Dec.  7  (Fri.)— Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

Dec.  18,  1879— Paul  Klee  born. 

Dec.  22  (Sun.)— Winter  begins,  6:10  A.M. 
EST. 

Dec.  29,  1879— Billy  Mitchell  born. 

It  is  clear,  when  one  reviews  the  variety 
and  nature  of  holidays  observed  in  this 
country,  why  a  congressional  decision  to  add 
another  Federal  holiday  has  been  avoided  in 
recent  years.  America  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
regions,  cultures,  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
values.  Historical  events,  though  common  to 
the  history  of  America  in  a  larger  context, 
have  special  and  particular  meaning  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country.  Certain  individ- 
uals have  special,  meaning  to  particular 
groups  of  people  and  to  particular  regions. 
Surely,  these  groups  argue,  this  person  or 
this  event  is  important  enough  to  merit  rec- 
ognition as  a  Federal  holiday.  Surely,  every- 
one shares  their  enthusiasm  for  observing 
and  commemorating  a  day  to  honor  this  or 
that.  But  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  has  re- 
fused, and,  with  good  reason,  to  succumb  to 
these  pleas.  Thus,  a  proliferation  of  days  to 
observe,  at  local  option,  those  special  Ameri- 
cans and  events  has  emerged. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birthday 
has  not  been  ignored  in  this  process.  His 
birthday.  January  15,  is  observed  in  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  South  Caroli- 
na, and  to  some  degree  in  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  States  have 
recognized  the  principle  of  Federalism  that 
leaves  to  the  States  matters  that  are  not 


necessarily  the  province  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Local  option  by  the  States  with 
regard  to  holidays  should  be  upheld. 

V.  A  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  OBSERVANCE 

The  most  reasonable  and  forceful  alterna- 
tive to  the  designation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.'s  birthday  as  a  Federal,  legal  holi- 
day, is  an  annual  day  of  observance  for  the 
same  purpose.  Such  a  day  would  achieve  the 
purposes  sought  by  the  proponents  of  S.  25, 
the  setting  aside  of  a  day  to  memorialize  Dr. 
King  and  his  achievements.  It  would  also 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new.  Federal  holiday  entails. 

There  is  ample  precedure  for  the  designa- 
tion of  days  as  National  days  of  observance. 
The  Committee  considers  dozens  of  them 
each  year.  That  is  not  meant  to  downplay 
the  importance  of  a  day  of  national  observ- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  January  15  is  already 
recognized  as  Dr.  King's  birthday  through- 
out many  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
although  legislation  before  the  committee 
designating  national  holidays  is  only  consid- 
ered for  an  annual  observance,  any  legisla- 
tion considered  for  Dr.  King  should  make 
January  15  of  each  year  a  national  day  of 
recognition. 

Opposition  to  S.  25 

Two  days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  held.  The  first  day.  March  27.  1979. 
consisted  of  witnesses  who  testified  in  favor 
of  S.  25.  The  majority  report  summarizes 
their  testimony  and  highlights  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  legislation. 

On  June  21.  1979.  a  second  day  of  hear- 
ings was  held  and  included  several  witnesses 
who  testified  in  opposition  to  S.  25.  The 
hearing  record  of  this  day  has  been  dis- 
missed out  of  hand  by  the  majority.  Al- 
though there  were  charges  made  during  the 
June  21  hearing  that  are  not  necessarily 
shared  by  members  of  the  committee,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  legislative  process 
to  not  present  some  of  the  arguments  made 
in  opposition  of  S.  25. 

Several  witnesses,  representing  conserva- 
tive groups  like  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  and  the  Virginia  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation opposed  S.  25  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved to  such  legislation  and  because  Dr. 
King's  place  in  history  was  not  without  con- 
troversy. Clifford  J.  White  III.  National  Di- 
rector of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
stated: 

"In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
reject  S.  25.  Please  do  not  tell  young  Ameri- 
cans that  Martin  Luther  King's  memory— as 
it  is  construed  by  many  to  mean  antide- 
fense.  pro-Government  spending  and  other 
political  positions— is  beyond  reproach. " 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  though 
one  may  not  be  persuaded  by  the  testimony 
presented  during  the  second  day  of  hear- 
ings, the  fact  that  people  still  consider  Dr. 
King  a  controversial  figure  argues  against 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  holiday  at  this 
time.  The  Judiciary  Committee  should 
weigh  carefully  the  burden  of  creating  a 
new.  Federal  holiday  when  so  many  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  it  have  been  made.  A 
simple  majority  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case; 
near  unanimity  should  be  required  on  an 
issue  of  such  national  impact.  This  legisla- 
tion is  as  controversial  now  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Until  Dr.  King's  place  in  history  is 
sufficiently  preserved  it  will  continue  to  be 
so.  Therefore,  the  Committee  should  reject 
S.  25  as  introduced. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
A.  K.  Simpson. 
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RUlpMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
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ls. I  thank  the  Senator, 
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an 


this  name  is  not  clear  to  me  because  it 
is  a  photostat,  the  best  we  could 
obtain  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  It  says: 

Pur.«.uani  to  your  request  the  foUowing 
facts  concerning  electronic  surveillances  on 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC), 
and  iormer  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark's  knowledge  of  those  surveillances  are 
set  forth. 

A  wiretap  was  installed  at  King's  address 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  11/8/63  and  was  dis- 
continued 4/30/65  when  he  moved.  It  was 
not  reinstituted  at  his  new  address.  Former 
Attorney  Genera!  Robert  Kennedy  ap- 
proved this  10/10/63.  In  addition,  on  Ken- 
nedy's 10/10/63  authorization,  wiretaps  on 
King  were  instituted  at  the  Hyatt  House 
Motel  in  Los  Angeles  (4/24-26/64  and  7/7- 
9/64:  at  125  East  72  Street,  New  York  City, 
temporary  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph be  printed  in  the  Record,  since 
it  just  identifies  the  hotel.  I  would  be 
glad  to  read  it  all.  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  your  request  the  following 
facts  concerning  electronic  surveillances  on 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  .and  the  SoiiChern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  <SCLC), 
and  former  Attorney  General  Ram.sey 
Clark's  knowledge  of  those  surveillances  are 
set  forth. 

A  wiretap  was  installed  at  King's  address 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  11/8/63  and  was  dis- 
continued 4/30/65  when  he  moved.  It  was 
not  reinstituted  at  his  new  address.  Former 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  ap- 
proved this  10/10/63.  In  adduion.  on  Ken- 
nedy's 10/10/63  authorization,  wiretaps  on 
King  were  instituted  at  the  Hyatt  House 
Motel  in  Los  Angeles  (4/24-26/64  and  7/7- 
9/64;  at  125  East  72  Street.  New  York  City, 
temporary  address.  8/14-9/8/64);  and  the 
Claridge  Hotel.  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey. 
(8/  22-27/64).  These  were  discontinued  when 
King  left  these  addre.>=ses. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  that  however  emotional  this 
issue  may  be  and  how  politically 
charged  it  may  be.  the  fact  remains 
that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
knew  about  th.  associates  of  Dr.  King. 
I  cannot  read  anybody's  mind,  never 
had  contended  to  be  able  to  do  so: 
therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
go  by  the  records,  and  the  record  is  in- 
disputable that  the  then  President 
and  the  then  Attorney  General  both 
warned  Dr.  King  about  his  associa- 
tions with  known  Marxists.  Dr.  King 
did  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  supporters,  the  two  distinguished 
Kennedy  brothers,  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Robert  Kennedy. 

What  bothers  me  about  this  whole 
scenario  is  that  this  proposal  is  to  set 
up  Dr.  King  as  a  role  model  for  young 
Americans  and  to  do  it  in  perpetuity, 
to  do  it  once  a  year.  That  is  why  I 
have  undertaken  v;hat   I  knew  from 


the  beginning  would  be  a  losing  cause, 
under  the  politically  charged  atmos- 
phere that  exists,  to  try  to  have  the 
Senate  back  up.  go  a  little  more 
slowly,  and  exam.ine  the  facts.  That  is 
all  I  have  asked. 

If  these  facts  are  not  accurate,  if 
these  documents  are  inaccurate,  and  if 
the  documents  which  we  have  tried  to 
obtain— and  which,  indeed,  we  are 
trying  to  obtain  at  this  moment  in  the 
courts— show  that  the  Senate  would  be 
well  advised  to  proceed  with  this  meas- 
ure, then  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  not  raise  one  hint  of  a 
protest. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
normal  Senate  procedures  on  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  about 
which  there  is  a  sharp  division  of  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  would  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  without  hearings  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
1986,  so  why  the  haste?  What  is  wrong 
with  taking  our  time  and  hearing  both 
sides  of  it  and  making  a  judgment 
based  on  both  sides? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  to  tell 
of  his  personal  association  with  Dr. 
King,  but  I  guess  there  is  a  side  to  all 
of  us  and  to  each  of  us  that  our 
friends  do  not  kno-w.  But  when  we 
single  out  one  person  for  a  unique 
honor  and  do  so  in  haste  and  without 
consideration  by  the  Senate  as  now 
constituted,  then  I  think  we  are 
making  an  error. 

I  believe  that  tlie  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  proposed  a  good 
amendment.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
would  object  to  his  amendment  if  it 
were  freestanding  as  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion: and  I  dare  say  that  if  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
it  would  be  reported  Torthwith. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
made  an  excellent  suggestion.  I  appre- 
ciate his  having  done  so.  and  he  has 
done  so  without  any  implication  that 
he  disrespects  anybody.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire if  he  will  honor  me  by  allowing 
me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  should  add  that,  if  this  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  I  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  total  number  of 
paid  Federal  holidays  not  exceed  nine. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  24  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  I  did  not,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  indicate  that  Robert  Kenne- 
dy had  not  approved  a  limited  tele- 
phone tap  for  a  period  of  30  days.  I  in- 
dicated, however,  that  were  Robert 
Kennedy  alive  today,  he  would  deplore 
that  kind  of  surveillance,  and  he 
would  be  the  first  to  express  his  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  I  am  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge  of  that. 

And  I  am  also  personally  convinced 
that  Robert  Kennedy  would  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  legislation  to 
honor  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  move  on  to 
other  issues.  But  since  so  much  debate 
has  involved  what  was  and  was  not 
said  earlier  by  various  Senators.  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  transcription  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  earlier  today,  and  I 
would  refer  to  the  part  where  he  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  have  moved  that  this  bill 
be  committed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  Senate,  to  be 
blunt  about  it.  has  not  done  its  homework 
on  this  matter.  Despite  the  rarity  of  holi- 
days for  individuals  in  our  country,  we  are 
obviously  on  the  verge  of  passing  this  bill 
without  one  minute  of  consideration  by  a 
committee,  let  alone  hearings,  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and 
therefore  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate  to  change  the  rules.  Some 
say  it  is  a  new  body  every  2  years,  and 
if  it  is  a  new  body  then  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  adopt  the  rules  by  majority. 
But  those  who  have  supported  filibus- 
ters have  always  suggested  that  it  is  a 
continuing  body. 

But  I  am  not  interested  in  getting 
into  that  fact.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  neither  the  Judiciary  Committee 
nor  the  Senate  has  available  to  it  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  birthday  legislation.  I 
have  taken  issue  with  that  and  I  do 
not  really  intend  to  get  into  a  contin- 
ued discussion  of  it  because  I  think 
the  facts  have  been  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

I  would  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
Robert  Kennedy  and  President  Ken- 
nedy did  advise  Dr.  King  to  stop  seeing 
the  two  advisers  in  question.  They  did 
so  in  the  context  of  that  time  when 
rabid  segregationist  views  against  the 
1963  civil  rights  bill  were  diverting  at- 
tention from  that  bill  with  a  lot  of 
leaks  and  innuendos  about  Communist 
influence  on  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. So  naturally  there  was  an  effort 
to  remove  the  diversionary  issue  from 


the  passage  of  that  historic  law.  and  in 
that  situation  my  brothers  advised  Dr. 
King  for  the  good  of  that  effort.  A 
wiretap  was  approved  for  a  period  of 
30  days.  The  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  at  the  end  of 
those  30  days  and  it  was  not  reviewed 
again  by  my  brother.  Attorney  Gener- 
al Robert  Kennedy,  but  it  was  contin- 
ued and  expanded  in  the  form  of  other 
surveillance  by  subsequent  Attorneys 
General. 

I  think  the  point  remains  that  in  re- 
viewing this  material,  the  Church 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  I 
outlined  earlier  in  my  previous  re- 
marks, that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
Communist  influence  on  the  civil 
rights  movement.  And  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  keeps  raising  this  issue, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina— and 
he  has  raised  it  frequently— is  not  able 
to  contradict  the  conclusion  that  was 
made  by  a  duly  appropriate  bipartisan 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  just  like  to  continue  because 
I  think  it  is  important  Mr.  President, 
to  respond,  although  I  do  not  really 
think  it  is  worth  doing  so,  but  so  much 
has  been  made  of  it  that  I  would  just 
like  to  make  a  brief  additional  com- 
ment. 

Some  suggest  that  Dr.  King  was  ma- 
nipulated by  a  secret  Communist  con- 
spiracy. If  that  is  so,  why  has  no  one 
ever  been  able  to  show  the  impact  of 
that  conspiracy  on  the  movement  that 
Dr.  King  led? 

Dr.  Kings  leadership  in  arotising  the 
Nation's  conscience  is  now  history. 
Scholars  and  investigators  have  had  20 
years  to  study  his  actions  and  the 
course  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Where  is  the  impact  of  this  supposed 
conspiracy  on  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment? 

Were  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  marched  on  Washing- 
ton peacefully  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  fulfillment  of  the  promises  in 
our  Constitution  the  result  of  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
just  finish  for  1  minute. 

Were  the  hundreds  of  black  boys 
and  girls,  teenagers  and  schoolchildren 
who  braved  the  hoses  and  dogs  and 
bully  clubs,  the  result  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy? 

Were  the  thousands  of  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of 
the  country,  workers,  teachers,  priests 
and  rabbis,  famous  and  anonymous, 
black  and  white,  who  marched  at 
Selma— the  result  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy? 

What  was  the  Communist  plot?  To 
enforce  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments? To  let  blacks  use  the  same 
lunch  counters  and  washrooms  and 
water  faucets  as  their  white  neigh- 
bors? To  let  American  citizens  vote  for 


their  government^  Those  were  the 
goals  which  Dr.  King  fought  for  and 
achieved.  Were  they  part  of  a  Commu- 
nist plan  that  manipulated  Dr.  King? 

For  those  who  believe  they  reflect  a 
Communist  manipulation  of  Dr.  King 
I  suggest  that  they  reread  our  historj'. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  mj  friend 
from  Massachusetts  allow  me  to  out 
this  general  proposition?  He  men- 
tioned the  March  on  Washington  in 
1963.  I  was  then  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  was  much  in- 
volved with  the  aroused  expectations 
and  sheer  joy  of  that  event.  There  was 
no  one  in  Washington  at  that  time 
who  supported  it  more  than  George 
Meany.  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  the  impression  that  George 
Meany  was  soft  on  communism. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  very  good  point,  and  the 
answer  to  that  obviously  is  in  the  neg- 
ative. He  was  one  of  the  strongest 
fighters  in  oppo.'^ition  to  communism 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  the  organizer  of  that 
march  was  Bayard  Rustin,  a  dLsciple  of 
A.  Philip  Randolph  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  would  he  know  in  the  past  30 
years  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  life 
opposing  communist  totalitarian 
movements  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  paying  tribute  to  Bayard 
Rustin.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  in  this  comment  and  earlier  com- 
ments, he  has  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  against  communism  and 
for  the  advancement  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  can  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  there  is 
something  Orwellian  about  the  propo- 
sition stated  earlier  in  this  Chamber. 
That  we  could  think  that  a  man  such 
as  Dr.  King  was  inspired  by  commu- 
nism, he  who  has  written  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  incisive  theological 
analyses  of  the  incompatibility  of 
Communist  doctrine  with  Christian 
belief  that  are  in  print.  He  wrote  more 
incisively  about  the  incompatibility  of 
communism  with  Christian  theology 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  And  he 
wrote  better  than  most.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  case  that  not  many  now  recall 
how  fine  a  writer  he  was,  in  addition 
to  his  innumerable  other  talents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th» 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  comments.  I 
have  no  further  comments  at  this 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  would  yield  30  seconds  more  for 
the  reasons  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  hoping  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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it  is  my  understanding  that  we  would    have     precisely     the    same     physical 
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but 
wliich 


EAST 


of  f  e  red 


Rudn  an 

the 


Hampshin 
want  to  ss 
versations 
Hampshin 
view   and 
about  this 
has  spokei 
ed  he  was 
spect  the 
offer  it, 
reasons 
lier    this 
should  not 

The 
yields  tim^? 

Mr.  MA 
the  Senator 

Mr 
like  to  do 
of  the  bill 
quy  in  a 
amendment 
ment 
Rudman 
correct  in 
the 
prior  to  t 

I  presunle 
by  then.  I 
will  come 
can  pick  i 
standing 
ment  woujd 
brought 
o'clock, 
vote  on 
to  noon? 

Mr 
vote  on 
occur 
ator  and 
we  might 
amendment 
the 
on  the  flotr 

Mr.  EAf  T 
down.  Thp 
me  is 
except  foi 
have  not 

Mr 
duces  his 
laid  aside 

Mr 
amendme  it 
immediat( 

The 
the 

time    for 
Rudman 

Mr 
from  Nor|h 
a  second? 

Mr. 

Mr 
from 
leader  in 
ered, 
want  to 
amendme^it 
1  do  not 
ment  profe 
have  the 
offer  my 


would  not  be  accepted.  I 

I  know  from  my  own  con- 
with  the  Senator  from  New 

and  his  own  deeply  held 
the  sincerity  of  his  view 
particular  amendment,  he 
to  me  about  it,  and  indicat- 
going  to  offer  it  and  I  re- 
reasons  for  which  he  does 

I  do  believe  that  for  the 
have  been  outlined  ear- 
day    that    the    amendment 
be  accepted. 

OFFICER.   Who 


PRESIDING 


HIAS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
from  North  Carolina. 
_ .  Mr.  President,  all  I  would 
s  clarify  with  the  managers 
which  I  will  have  a  collo- 
rjoment:  As  I  understand  my 
will  be  the  next  amend- 
after  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  would  I  be 
suggesting  that  the  vote  on 
amendment   will   occur 
12  o'clock  recess? 
the  time  will  have  expired 
I  am  in  error,  of  course,  we 
back  at  2  o'clock  when  we 
up  again.  But  is  my  under- 
correct  that  then  my  amend- 
be  the  second  one  to  be 
and  we  would  do  that  at  2 
assuming    we    complete    the 
t^B  Rudman  amendment  prior 


MA  THIAS. 


EA!  IT 


Senat  jr 
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It  is  my  hope  the 
tile  Rudman  amendment  will 
imnfediately  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
stop  talking.  In  that  event, 
veil  be  able  to  offer  the  next 
which  could  logically  be 
Senator's  amendment  since  he  is 

.  I  would  be  happy  to  lay  it 

only  thing  that  concerns 

i  I   have  not   been  talking 

a  point  of  clarification,  so  I 

t  reoccupied  the  time. 

MA'  THIAS.  If  the  Senator  intro- 

imendment,  it  could  then  be 

during  the  luncheon  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

consideration. 

PitESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 

withhold,  please?  There  is 

debate    remaining    on    the 

mendment. 

Will  my  colleague 

Carolina  withhold  for  just 

will  not  delay  him. 

Yes. 

RA^fDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 

who  is  certainly  the 

legislation  being  consid- 

harjdling  it  for  the  majority,  I 

careful  not  to  push  my 

which  will  be  offered,  but 

nt  to  be  lost  in  the  amend- 

is.  I  would  be  delighted  to 

Senator  indicate  when  I  can 

unendment,  which  will  desig- 


RA  'JDOLPH. 


EAST 


Mai  yland. 


this 


ae 


nate  the  birthday  of  Dr.  King  as  the 
day  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  assure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  he  could  never  be  lost  in 
any  process  and  that  will  always  play  a 
significant  role. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind.  I  just  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  a  sequence  was  not  being  estab- 
lished and  that  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity, of  course,  of  presenting  the 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  rule  that  the  time  has  not 
expired  on  the  Rudman  admendment 
and  the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  in  order  at  this  time.  The 
debate  is  on  the  Rudman  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
further  response  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  carefully  note  that  he  has  an 
amendment  and  that  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  list  yet  established.  We  have 
been  trying  to  assemble  a  list  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  offer  amendments.  If 
he  would  like  to  offer  his  earlier  this 
afternoon  following  the  East  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  would  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  be 
agreeable.  I  want  to  cooperate  fully.  I 
will  follow  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  presentation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  Senator 
knows  the  rules  better  than  I,  there  is 
no  way  the  managers  could  enforce  a 
rigid  and  ironclad  order  but  certainly 
that  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  say  further 
that  I  think  the  dialog  we  are  now 
having  would  certainly  clear  up  any 
problem. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  further  speakers  on  our  side.  I 
yield  back  our  time.  We  can  then  have 
the  rollcall  and  then  Senator  East  can 
offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Rudman).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Hasten),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten).  would  vote  'nay." 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sassek).  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  292  Leg.] 
YEAS-22 
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Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Denton 

Ea.st 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Hatch 


Andrews 

Baker 

Baucii.s 

Bent  sen 

Bingaman 

Borcn 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cran,slon 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Hawkins 

Hechl 

Helms 

Laxalt 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkovvski 

Nickles 

NAYS-68 

Evan.s 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graasley 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Inoiiye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenbers 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathia.s 

Mat.siinaga 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 


Pressler 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

SlaHord 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-10 


Biden 
Dodd 
Hart 

Hollings 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Kasten 
Percy 


Sasser 
Tsongas 


So  Mr.  RuDMANS  amendment  (No. 
2328)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  3 
minutes  to  12.  By  the  order  previously 
entered,  we  are  to  recess  from  12 
o'clock  until  2  o'clock.  I  suggest  the 
managers  lay  down  an  amendment. 
That  is  about  all  we  can  do;  then  we 
shall  go  out. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  has  an  amendment. 


[Purpose:  To  make  National  Civil  Rights 
Day  a  national  holiday  each  March  16] 
Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready   sent    the    amendment    to    the 
desk.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)   proposes   an   amendmetit   numbered 
2329. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  [further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and   insert  in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Civil  Rights  Day  Act  of  1983". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  birthday  of  President  James  Madi- 
son is  March  16: 

(2)  James  Madison  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  James  Madison  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
•Bill  of  Rights"  contained  in  the  first  ten 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  source  of  and  authority  for  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  civil  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen:  and 

(5)  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
civil  rights  of  the  citizen  guarantee  the 
right  of  protection  of  the  laws  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
sex,  or  disability. 

Sec.  3.  March  16  of  each  year  is  designated 
as  -National  Civil  Rights  Day',  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  each  year  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  we  shall  be  recessing  from  12 
to  2.  and  my  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  reconvene. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  11:58  a.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Lugar). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready, prior  to  the  recess,  submitted 
an  amendment  for  consideration,  and 


it  is  my  understanding  that  we  would 
commence  at  2  p.m.  the  debate  on  that 
amendment,  which  would  last  for  a 
maximum  1  hour,  30  minutes  equally 
divided.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  1  hour  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  EAST.  If  so.  I  would  like  then  to 
proceed  with  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 
-Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill  would 
establish  in  lieu  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  bill  a  commemorative 
day.  not  a  paid  holiday,  called  Nation- 
al Civil  Rights  Day.  It  would  be  ob- 
served on  the  16th  of  March,  which  is 
the  birthday  of  James  Madison,  a  dis- 
tinguished Virginian,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  as  he  is  known  and,  I 
would  like  to  note,  the  first  man,  the 
key  man  to  shepherd  through  the  first 
Congress  the  Bill  of  Rights  from 
which  all  of  our  rights  spring,  that  is, 
the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
James  Madison  is  the  key  figure  there. 
Now.  the  purpose  of  this  commemo- 
rative day  is  to  honor  achievement  in 
and  the  American  commitment  to  the 
idea  of  judging  each  individual  on  the 
basis  of  talent  and  ability  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex.  or  disability,  physical  or 
mental;  that  people  ought  to  be  able 
to  rise  to  that  level  to  which  their 
God-given  talents  and  abilities  will 
allow  them  to  rise,  without  the  arbi- 
trary barriers  of  race,  color,  creed,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  sex,  or  physical 
or  mental  disability. 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  explain,  Mr. 
President,  why  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  a  better  one  than  the  Martin 
Luther  King  proposal. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  broader  in 
scope.  Second,  I  think  it  covers  the 
concern  that  we  have;  namely,  that 
America  be  ever  mindful  of  its  great 
commitment  to  individual  freedom 
and  the  notion  that  people  ought  to  be 
judged  on  talent,  and  interest,  and 
ability  and  not  arbitrary  things  such 
as  race,  or  color,  and  again  the  whole 
litany  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Now,  by  picking  Martin  Luther 
King's  day,  with  all  due  respect  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  obviously, 
the  focus— it  cannot  be  otherwise— is 
strictly  upon  the  race  issue,  which 
ought  to  be  addressed  and  is  in  my 
amendment.  But  then,  you  see,  it 
leaves  out  others.  It  leaves  out  the 
question  of  creed,  religion;  it  leaves 
out  the  question  of  national  origin;  it 
leaves  out  sex.  it  leaves  out  the  ques- 
tion of  disability. 

For  example.  I  might  propose  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  birthday  be 
made  a  paid  national  holiday  to  honor 
the  physically  handicapped.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  personal  about  it.  but  I 
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have  precisely  the  same  physical 
handicap  that  he  did.  I  am  a  polio  par- 
aplegic. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
paralyzed  with  polio  in  1921  at  the  age 
of  39.  He  went  on  to  be  elected  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  twice  and  President 
of  the  United  States  four  times.  He 
founded  the  March  of  Dimes,  which 
conquered  polio  and  is  now  working  on 
birth  defects.  Would  that  gain  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  as  a  paid  national  holi- 
day for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped? 
Would  they  be  less  deserving  of  a  holi- 
day than,  let  us  say,  black  Americans? 
It  is  not  to  denigrate  black  Americans. 
It  is  not  to  say  there  ought  not  to  be 
recognition  and  an  ongoing,  continu- 
ing commitment  and  concern.  I  am 
simply  saying,  could  I  expect  a  majori- 
ty of  support  for  that  proposal  in  this 
Chamber?  And  if  it  were  rejected, 
would  I  be  proper  in  suggesting  this 
Chamber  is  prejudiced  against  phys- 
ically handicapped?  I  think  all  would 
resent  that  and  resent  the  notion  that 
some  way  or  other  you  are  prejudiced 
against  us  because  you  would  not  sup- 
port our  particular  measure. 

We  should  be  able  to  clarify  our  po- 
sition, those  of  us  opposed  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bill,  that  we  are 
not  thereby  converted  racists,  bigots, 
people  opposed  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  continued  improved  treat- 
ment of  black  Americans.  It  is  simply 
the  question,  the  vehicle,  and  the 
remedy. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have,  to  put  this  in  per- 
spective, nine  federally  paid  holidays: 
New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Memorial  Day,  Independence 
Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Vet- 
erans Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ- 
mas Day.  You  will  note  that  of  these 
nine  only  one  celebrates  the  birthday 
of  a  specific  American;  namely,  Wash- 
ington, the  founder  of  the  country, 
the  father  of  the  Revolution. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  is  prob- 
ably prudent  for  us  to  leave  it  at  that, 
because  everybody  has  his  or  her  par- 
ticular political  figure  or  hero  of  any 
given  time  in  American  history  to 
whom  they  might  wish  to  devote  a  na- 
tional holiday.  For  example,  to  raise 
Martin  Luther  King's  Day  to  that 
equal  of  Washington  counters  one  of 
including  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  or  Robert  E.  Lee  or 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  could  come  from  any  side  of 
the  political  spectrum.  It  could  come 
from  any  political  party. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  the 
point  or  be  facetious  about  it,  but 
eventually  you  would  reach  the  point 
where  you  would  have  365  days  out  of 
the  year  that  were  all  paid,  nonwork- 
ing.  Federal  holidays. 

I  think  at  some  point  we  need  to  say 
no  more,  no  more  beyond  Washington. 
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symbblized   the   founding   of  the 
ind  the  commitment  to  the 
of  the  American  Nation, 
it  go  at  that. 

as   this   other    great    ideal, 
hink  at  its  best  the  Martin 
bill  proponents  are  trying 
namely  our  commitment  to 
ongoi|ig  ideal  of  treating  people  as 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  ar- 
i^atters  such   as   color,   race, 
1,   my  substitute  amend- 
ments all  of  those  concerns.  It 
appropriate  day;  namely. 
Midison's  birthday,  and  would 
matter  henceforth.  It  would 
)f  commendation,  not  a  paid 
there  would  be  no  cost  to 
State,  and  local  govern- 
to  private  industry.  To  me 
eminently    fair,    reasonable, 
cjonstructive  alternative, 
ariother  point  I  would  make  in 
my  proposed  amendment  is 
question  of  historical  perspective, 
the  merits  of  the  King 
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witrth  noting  that  it  was  80 
the  death  of  George  Wash- 
before  we  had  a  national  holi- 
honor— 80  years.  It  has  been 
since  the  death   of  Martin 
King.   Jr.— the    tragic    death, 
gained  sufficiently  historical 
?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  wait 
iate. 
J  ackson  Kilpatrick,  the  well- 
cqlumnist,   has  suggested  the 
when   we    would    have   a 
peitspective  on  the  contribution 
Luther  King. 

to  denigrate  what  he  accom- 

t^)   this   point.   He   may   well 

the  dominant  black  figure. 

lot.  There  are  other  great 
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a  final  concern  here  about 
Luther  King  day,  and  it  is 
concern  in  terms  of  some  re- 
made   about    the    United 
his  view  of  it  at  the  River- 
speech  in   1967,  in  New 
wjint  to  make  clear  what  I  am 
am    not    accusing    Martin 
Jr.,  of  any  sort  of  sinis- 
olent  goals  or  ends.   I  am 
with   these   remarks,   and   I 
to  quote  them  and  see  how 
reflect  upon  them, 
uther  King,  in  an  address  at 
Church  in  1967,  said  this 
American   involvement   in 
I  am  focusing  strictly  upon 
involvement  in  Vietnam, 
that  is  a  very  controversial 
there  was  great  polarization 
on  the  issue.  But  here  is 
to  say  in  his  speech  about 
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it.  He  said  that  the  United  States  was 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in 
the  world  today." 
These  are  direct  quotes.  He  said  this: 
They  [the  South  Vietnamese  people] 
move  sadly  and  apathetically  as  we  herd 
Ihem  off  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  con- 
centration camps  where  minimal  social 
needs  are  rarely  met.  .  .  .  They  watch  as  we 
poison  their  water,  as  we  kill  a  million  acres 
of  their  crops.  ...  So  far  we  may  have 
killed  a  million  of  them— mostly  children. 
What  do  they  think  as  we  test  out  our  latest 
weapons  on  them,  just  as  the  Germans 
tested  out  new  medicine  and  tortures  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  Europe? 

He  is  comparing  the  United  States  to 
Nazi  Germany,  and  he  is  comparing 
American  involvement  in  that  war  to 
Hitlerian  tactics. 

You  might  ask.  what  is  my  point?  I 
think  it  is  a  slur  and  a  desecration 
upon  the  memory  of  the  brave  young 
AJnericans  who  fought  and  died  in 
that  war.  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science vote  to  honor  the  birthday  of  a 
man  who  said  that,  whatever  else  his 
great  accomplishments  were,  because  I 
think  their  sacrifice  in  Vietnam  was  an 
honorable  and  a  noble  one,  and  this  is 
a  profound  and  deep  desecration  of 
that  great  sacrifice. 

You  might  say,  "Well,  East,  you're 
simply  taking  one  of  the  most  negative 
things  that  King  has  done,  but  there 
were  many  positives."  I  understand 
that.  Maybe  it  is  simply  my  priority 
concern.  But,  as  to  a  man  who,  in  1967, 
had  that  view  of  America,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in 
the  world  today,  and  comparable  to 
Nazi  Germany,  I  question  whether  he 
ought  to  enjoy  the  stature  of  George 
Washington.  Those  two  men  would  be 
the  only  Americans  honored  with  a 
nationally  paid  Federal  holiday. 

In  fact,  the  rhetoric  of  Dr.  King  in 
that  speech  was  so  extreme  that  he 
had  severe  criticism  from  traditionally 
very  liberal  sources.  The  Washington 
Post,  in  an  editorial  on  April  6,  1967, 
was  deeply  critical. 

Carl  Rowan,  who  is  a  well-known 
black  journalist,  said  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  September  1967:  King  has 
"alienated  many  of  the  Negro's  friends 
and  armed  the  Negro's  foes  ...  by  cre- 
ating the  impression  that  the  Negro  is 
disloyal,"  which  he  is  not. 

I  might  note  that  in  desecrating  the 
memory  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
in  Vietnam,  that  includes  black  as  well 
as  white  Americans,  and  there  were  a 
disproportionate  number  of  blacks 
who  fought  in  that  war,  as  opposed  to 
the  national  population. 

Life  magazine  said  on  April  21,  1967: 
King's  speech  is  "a  demagogic  slander 
that  sounded  like  a  script  for  Radio 
Hanoi."  That  is  strong  language,  and 
it  came  from  liberal  editorial  writers. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  vote  for 
a  day  of  national  commemoration 
equal  to  that  of  the  father  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  founder  of  the  coun- 
try. 


I  appreciate  that  the  train  rolls  and 
the  momentum  is  there,  and  I  will  be 
surprised  if  there  are  15  votes  against 
this  bill.  All  amendments  will  be  de- 
feated—I am  a  realist— including  my 
own.  But  what  I  should  like  to  try  to 
do  with  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me 
is  put  it  in  perspective,  and  that  I  have 
tried  to  do.  Maybe  it  is  a  case  of  a  man 
believing  that  his  own  line  of  reason- 
ing is  infallible  and  impeccable,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  I  or  someone 
else  could  get  on  national  television 
and  explain  what  it  is  we  are  doing 
and  what  alternatives  there  might  be, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  accept  the  alternatives. 

So,  again,  I  come  back  to  my  amend- 
ment, which,  I  repeat,  not  only  would 
do  what  the  Martin  Luther  King  pro- 
posal at  its  best  would  attempt  to  do 
but  also  would  do  more  and  would 
settle  the  issue  permanently  and  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
State  government  or  local  government 
or  to  private  industry— namely,  estab- 
lish a  commemorative  day,  not  a  paid 
holiday,  a  national  Civil  Rights  Day, 
to  be  observed  on  March  16,  the  birth- 
day of  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
the  Constitution. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  the  commemo- 
rative day  would  be  to  honor  the 
American  achievement  in  a  commit- 
ment to  the  ideal  of  judging  each  indi- 
vidual American  on  the  basis  of  talent 
and  ability,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  realize  that  this  quorum 
call  will  be  charged  to  his  time? 

Mr.  EAST.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  I  request  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  see  that  the  majority 
manager  of  the  bill  has  returned  to 
the  Chamber,  and  I  had  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  I  probably  have 
around  10  minutes  remaining.  I  stated 
my  principal  objection  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  measure  and  why  I  think 
that  my  amendment  would  better 
cover  the  issues  at  hand.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  response  of  the 
majority  manager,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration. 

You  may  recall,  I  refer  of  course  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  had  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of,  in  my  remarks,  just  to  put 
this  in  perspective,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  inquire  as  to  what  he  thinks  of 
its  relative  merits,  that  we  might  after 
having  established  the  King  holiday. 
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and  I  am  concerned  about  the  prece- 
dent, and  I  think  legitimately  so  and  I 
do  not  make  light  of  the  subject,  that 
we  might,  for  example,  take  the  birth- 
day of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  day 
to  honor  the  achievement  and  contin- 
ued commitment  to  the  ideal  of  the 
physically  disabled  in  this  country,  of 
whom  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  a  notable  example,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  World  War 
II,  was  wounded  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber,  who  himself  has 
shown  that  one  can  overcome  disabil- 
ity of  a  physical  nature  and  rise  to 
great  height  of  achievement  which  he 
has  so  obviously  done  in  such  distin- 
guished fashion. 

The  struggle  of  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans has  been  very  real  and  genuine 
and  continues  on.  and  I  was  suggesting 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  birthday  as  an 
appropriate  day.  a  paid  Federal  holi- 
day, because  Franklin  Roosevelt,  as 
the  Senator  perhaps  is  I  am  sure 
aware,  I  had  noted  earlier  contracted 
polio  in  1921  at  the  age  of  39  and  went 
on  to  be  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  twice.  President  four  times,  and 
then  founded  the  March  of  Dimes, 
which  is  a  private  sector  activity,  by 
the  way.  which  went  on  to  the  con- 
quest of  polio  and  is  now  serving  in 
the  conquest  of  birth  defects,  a  very 
noble  contribution  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  made. 

Unless  you  are  aware  of  the  physical 
disability  that  he  had  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  what  he  accom- 
plished; enormous  mental  and  physical 
strain  upon  him  which  would  tax  the 
resources  of  the  normal  able-bodied 
strong  man  let  alone  one  who  is  totally 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  great 
inspiration  to  disabled  people  in  this 
country. 

I  suppose  what  I  am  saying  is  their 
cause  any  less  noble?  Has  their  cause, 
their  path,  been  any  less  arduous  and 
I  was  suggesting  earlier  I  think  not.  In 
short,  as  a  matter  of  logic  or  rational- 
ity where  would  this  end? 

Or  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
women.  In  short,  my  amendment, 
which  is  a  nonpaid  Federal  holiday, 
covers  all  of  these  things.  The  same,  I 
think  after  a  very  appropriate  day,  the 
birthday  of  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  the 
man'  who  shepherded  the  Bill  of 
Rights  through  Congress,  same  day, 
and  renew  what  I  think  is  what  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  driving  at; 
namely;  that  this  country,  great  melt- 
ing pot  of  the  world,  and  that  concept 
of  individualism  which  is  so  funda- 
mental to  our  political  philosophy  and 
theory.  We  want  people  judged  on 
talent,  merit,  and  ability  not  on  the 
basis  of  extraneous  factors  such  as 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  and  nation- 
al origin,  sex  or  physical  disability. 


Where  is  the  weakness.  Senator,  I 
would  like  to  inquire,  that  you  see  as 
majority  manager  for  the  King  bill  in 
that  kind  of  reasoning.  I  would  like  to 
put  that  in  the  form  of  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  majority  manager. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  it  might  be  satisfactory  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  might 
respond  to  the  question  just  posed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  maybe  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear  the  Senator's  statement,  and  I 
have  just  come  from  another  obliga- 
tion and  I  think  there  is  an  answer.  At 
least  I  have  an  answer. 

I  would  just  say  generally  that  I 
asked  my  staff  originally  to  go  back 
and  research  the  debate  on  all  these 
other  holidays  in  an  effort  to  make 
certain  days  holidays  and  apparently 
go  back  to  Washington's  birthday. 
There  was  not  much  debate  on  that,  at 
least  the  records  are  not  available. 

Columbus  Day,  the  question  was 
whether  it  should  be  on  Monday,  not 
Columbus  himself. 

My  response  would  be  in  a  general 
way,  and  certainly  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  not  all  the  policies  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  at  least  his 
spirit  and  his  determination  and  the 
fact  he  did  a  great  deal  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult way  because  of  his  physical  dis- 
ability. 

Certainly  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
But  I  guess  the  way  I  would  make  a 
distinction  is  the  fact  this  has  hap- 
pened during  my  lifetime  and  I  have 
watched  the  change  taking  place  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Congress  ever 
since  the  first  time  Dr.  King  demon- 
strated his  effectiveness  in  pointing 
out  discrimination  and  injustice  in  this 
country,  and  I  guess  perhaps  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  focus  on  Colum- 
bus. I  did  not  know  Columbus  and  I 
did  not  know  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
was  alive,  but  I  knew  about  his  policies 
and  things  of  that  kind  and  I  guess 
that  would  make  a  difference  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned. 

When  you  have  seen  the  dramatic 
change  that  has  happened  all  across 
this  land  and  other  lands  because  of 
one  man,  because  of  his  dream  and  his 
vision  and  his  diligence  and  his  dedica- 
tion and  his  commitment  that  really, 
as  I  see  it,  is  what  the  debate  is  all 
about  today.  There  may  be  different 
views.  There  were  some  who  said  that 
probably  others  should  be  honored, 
and  I  assume  there  may  be  amend- 
ments to  do  that,  that  it  should  not  be 
a  paid  holiday.  There  obviously  were 
great  Americans,  whether  it  is  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  others  who 
may  not  have  been  public  officials,  but 
I  guess  that  is  an  answer.  I  will  do 
better.  I  hate  to  take  your  time  to  re- 
spond in  such  a  manner  but  I  will  be 


happy  to  give  you  some  of  the  time 
from  the  opposition. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  th?.nk  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  how  much  time  I 
have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  Va  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
additional  time. 

Mr.  EAST.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
pose  this  question,  since  I  see  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition  here  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment,  I 

had  quoted  in  your  absence 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended to  respond  to  the  points  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  at 
some  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  with- 
hold, if  the  particular  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
But  I  have  also  some  points  to  make 
on  that  issue.  I  could  either  make 
them  now  or  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  finished. 

Mr.  EAST.  What  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  then  is  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  which  is  how  much  now.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  45  seconds. 
Mr.  EAST.  I  shall  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  then  and  would  be 
happy  to  hear  the  response  of  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who. 
of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  now  be  speaking  on  the  time 
allocated  to  the  proponents  of  the 
measure.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  inquiry,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Who  has  control  of  the 

time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Kansas  has  control  of 

the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  because  I  took 
that  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
not  be  accepted  here  this  afternoon.  I 
will  mention  just  a  brief  word  about 
why  I  think  the  amendment  is  not  ap- 
propriate and  then  try  and  respond  to 
at  least  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  some  of  the  other 
matters  that  he  raised  during  his  pres- 
entation in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  review  the  history  of  this  country, 
we  find  that  there  are  extraordinary 
achievements  and  accomplishments 
that  were  made  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
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seen  the  loss  of  American  lives— black 
and  white,  brown,  and  yellow— and 
that  he  was  appalled  by  that  particu- 
lar governmental  policy.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  used  words  that  I  would 
not  have  used  but  I  think  any  fair 
review  of  his  position  in  opposition  to 
the  war,  a  position  which  I  supported 
at  that  time  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  his  commitment,  I  would 
think  would  be  really  a  gross  misinter- 
pretation or  distortion  of  his  words  to 
in  any  way  reflect  anything  but  honor 
for  those  that  gave  their  lives. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
we  read  history,  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals in  this  Chamber  at  the  time  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Sena- 
tors Ernest  Gruening  and  Wayne 
Morse,  who  voted  in  opposition  to  that 
resolution. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  rather  than  being  con- 
demned for  trying  to  bring  an  earlier 
end  to  the  war,  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  he  recognized  it,  and  that  is  that 
that  involvement  was  a  mistake  in 
policy,  but  that  in  no  way  should  that 
mistake  in  policy  reflect  on  the  very 
noble  and  brave  efforts  of  outstanding 
young  Americans  who  gave  their  lives 
for  what  they  believed  and  what  many 
Americans  believed  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  would  alter  and 
change  this  resolution  to  Civil  Rights 
Day  will  not  be  accepted.  What  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here  today  is  to 
honor  not  just  an  individual  but  to 
honor  a  cause  and  an  effort  which  I 
think  has  been  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble in  terms  of  achieving  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  meant  when  they 
said  that  all  men  are  going  to  be  cre- 
ated equal.  I  think  Martin  Luther 
King's  contribution  to  achieving  that 
particular  goal  and  ideal  should  be  me- 
morialized with  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  on  my  time,  which  I 
gather  now  is  about  6 '/a  or  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  just  a  little  over  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  with  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war  issue. 

I  think  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  of 
course,  there  were  strong  differences 
over  this  war  and  its  wisdom,  its  merit, 
where  we  were  going,  what  we  were 
doing.  Certainly  I  would  not  charac- 
terize those  who  opposed  the  war, 
which  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  did,  saying  it 


was  an  unwise  thing  they  were  doing.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  deep  slur,  a  pro- 
found slur,  upon  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  simply  not  so. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  in  no  way,  form,  or 
any  other  way,  been  connected  with 
such  an  insidious  movement.  I  think 
many  of  those  who  opposed  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  that  period  were  frequent- 
ly abused  by  their  opponents  by  sug- 
gesting they  were  Communist  sympa- 
thizers and  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  did  not  say  that  about  them.  I  was 
not  at  that  time  in  the  Senate.  But  as 
a  college  professor  at  that  time  I  did 
not  so  characterize  them.  I  understood 
their  position.  I  did  not  agree  with  it, 
but  I  understood  it,  and  I  understood 
the  reasons  that  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans could  disagree  over  it. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  that  the  rhetoric  of 
King  goes  beyond  that  of  simply 
saying,  "Well,  this  is  unwise,  impru- 
dent," when  he  says  that,  "We  are  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today,"  and  when  he  said: 

They  [the  South  Vietnamese  people] 
move  sadly  and  apathetically  as  we  herd 
them  off  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  con- 
centration camps  where  minimal  social 
needs  are  rarely  met.  .  .  .  They  watch  as  we 
poison  their  water,  as  we  kill  a  million  acres 
of  their  crops.  ...  So  far  we  may  have 
killed  a  million  of  them— mostly  children. 
What  do  they  think  as  we  test  our  latest 
weapons  on  them,  just  as  the  Germans 
tested  out  new  medicine  and  tortures  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  Europe. 

Dachau,  Auschwitz,  and  Buchenwald 
come  to  mind. 

What  King  is  doing  is  referring  to 
those  who  support  the  position  that  at 
least  the  country  is  taking  on  the 
characteristics  of  Nazi  Germany. 

I  find  that  rhetoric  so  extreme  and 
so  repulsive  that  it  transcends  just  the 
good,  healthy,  normal,  reasonable, 
prudent  opposition  to  that  war  which 
existed  in  this  country.  I  quoted  from 
a  very  liberal  source,  Carl  Rowan,  and 
Life  magazine  saying  it  was  a  "dema- 
gogic slander  that  sounded  like  a 
script  for  Radio  Hanoi." 

I  am  saying  if  that  was  his  opinion 
of  this  country  in  1967,  his  opinion  of 
that  war,  and  that  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  were  doing  what  earlier  Nazi 
forces  were  doing  in  their  day,  I  think 
it  is  a  perverted  and  tortured  view  of 
America,  and  it  goes  beyond  normal, 
rational,  fair  criticism. 

Again,  it  may  be  something  I  hold 
mostly  too  dear,  but  when  I  think  of 
the  young  men  who  went  there,  black 
and  white,  a  disproportionate  number 
were  black,  who  made  the  sacrifice, 
fought  and  died,  I  do  not  think  of 
them  as  young  storm  troopers,  I  do 
not  think  of  them  as  young  Nazis.  I 
think  of  them  as  young  men  who  were 
trying  to  keep  that  part  of  the  world 
from  falling  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism and  the  horror  we  have  seen 


since   then   in   Cambodia   and   South 
Vietnam  and  the  genocide,  once  the 
Communists  have  taken  over. 
That  was  an  honorable  and  noble 

effort. 

I  am  saying  reasonable  and  honora- 
ble and  patriotic  Americans  could  dis- 
agree with  our  involvement  in  it.  But 
do  not  characterize  those  who  fought 
and  bled  and  died  and  suffered  and 
were  maimed  and  now  lie  in  veterans 
hospitals  as  nothing  but  young  Nazi 
storm  troopers. 

A  man  who  so  characterizes  them  in 
that  way  I  could  not  support  in  good 
conscience,  understanding  all  of  the 
other  contributions  he  may  have  made 
with  the  idea  of  racial  equality  in 
America,  which  I  support.  If  he 
thought  that  was  what  America  was 
about  and  that  is  what  that  war  was 
about,  I  think  it  disqualifies  him  from 
being  elevated  to  the  same  stature, 
and  he  will  be  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can who  enjoys  that,  as  the  founder  of 
the  country,  George  Washington. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  is  an  able  debat- 
er and  always  eloquently  states  his 
case,  I  think  he  glosses  over  this  as 
simply  an  "excess  of  rhetoric  in  a  very 
emotional  period  of  American  histo- 
ry." But  I  dare  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  the  roles  were  re- 
versed and  those  opposing  the  war 
were  characterized  as  Communists, 
Marxist-Leninists,  he  would  deeply 
resent  it,  and  if  it  were  his  case,  prop- 
erly so  because  indeed  he  is  not  that. 
And  neither  were  these  young  men 
that,  and  neither  does  this  country 
represent  that.  It  never  has.  It  does 
not  today.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAST.  And  it  will  not  in  the 
future.  I  think  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses that  question. 

Mr    KENNEDY.   Will   the   Senator 
yield  me  an  additional  3  or  4  minutes? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  as  one  who  took 
strong  exception  to  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  I  know  that  Martin 
Luther  King  did  as  well.  He  used 
words  in  opposition  to  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  which  I  might 
not  have  used.  I  would  not  draw  the 
same  conclusions  that  have  been  so 
freely  drawn  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

What  I  am  mindful  of,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
was  a  man  of  nonviolence.  He  demon- 
strated his  commitment  to  nonvio- 
lence not  just  in  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  in  pious  press 
releases  issued  from  Senate  offices.  He 
showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  nonvio- 
lence by  being  in  a  church  which  was 
told  it  was  going  to  be  bombed,  sur- 
rounded by  young  children  and  women 


who  were  frightened  and  fearing  for 
their  lives,  and  when  the  young  men 
in  those  churches  wanted  to  go  out 
and  fight  for  their  families  he 
preached  nonviolence.  He  deplored  the 
fact  that  napalm  was  being  dropped  in 
villages  and  seeing  children  scorched- 
scorched.  It  violated  everything  that 
was  in  his  soul  and  in  his  heart  and  ev- 
erything that  he  believed  in.  His  life  is 
a  record  to  that.  His  life  is  a  record  to 
that. 

He  quite  frankly  thought  it  was  be- 
neath a  proud  nation  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  drop- 
ping those  tons  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bombs  that  did  kill  thousands 
of  individuals  and  children,  wherever 
they  were.  I  think  he  believed,  as  I 
think  many  others  believed,  that  if  a 
child  is  6  or  7  years  old,  it  is  not  a 
Communist  and  it  is  not  a  Democrat 
and  it  is  not  a  Republican^  It  is  moral- 
ly wrong.  He  did  his  most  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  to  our 
mistaken  policy. 

I  think  for  the  kind  of  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  about  what  the 
meaning  of  his  words  were  by  his  op- 
position to  the  war,  Mr.  President, 
need  no  defense  from  me.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  his  work,  who  has  listened 
to  his  preachings,  who  has  read  his 
comments  would  know  that  he  was 
most  of  all  a  man  of  peace. 

I  do  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
preach  nonviolence  when  you  see  chil- 
dren in  many  cities  in  this  country 
being  gassed  or  being  bitten  by  police 
dogs  and  deploring  violence.  To  sug- 
gest otherwise,  Mr.  President,  is  dis- 
torting history  and  is  an  unfair  char- 
acterization of  what  this  man's  com- 
mitment was. 

I  have  indicated  why  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated  and  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAST.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet 
been  requested.  I  would  like  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  are  prepared  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  have  not  listened  to  all 


the  debate  but  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  in  Vietnam,  starting, 
I  guess,  with  President  Eisenhower 
and  going  through  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Nixon,  and  all  the  others  who  were  in- 
volved in  making  decisions  that  got  us 
deeper  and  deeper  into  that  tragic  con- 
flict. I  cannot  recall  what  I  may  have 
said  in  1967  in  response  to  the  com- 
ment by  Dr.  King,  but  I  believe  any  of 
us  in  public  life  make  statements  that 
we  later  regret.  I  can  recall  a  few  that 
I  have  made  that  I  would  not  have 
made  upon  more  reflection,  or  prob- 
ably any  reflection  at  all. 

I  guess  the  point  is  that  no  leader  is 
faultless.  I  do  not  know  of  any  leader's 
public  record  which  has  been  as  thor- 
oughly combed  as  Martin  Luther 
King's. 

I  understand  also  that  he  later  pri- 
vately regretted  making  that  remark, 
but  that  is  probably  beside  the  point. 
The  remark  was  made.  It  does  not  re- 
flect a  view  that  I  would  share;  it  is 
not  how  I  would  have  described  our  in- 
volvement  in   Vietnam.   Whether   we 
charge  that  up  to  whichever  President 
or  all  the  Presidents  combined,  it  is  a 
responsibility.  I  think,  that  every  one 
of  those  Presidents  must  have  shared. 
I  guess  that  minds  are  pretty  well 
made  up  on  what  is  going  to  happen 
here  finally.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  know  what  the  vote  may  be, 
but  I  would  guess  the  vote  could  be 
counted  within  one  or  two  votes  now. 
That  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
give     serious     consideration     to     the 
amendment    of    the    Senator    from 
North  Carolina  or  any  other  amend- 
ments that  would  be  offered. 

I  must  say  I  have  had  my  share  of 
mail  in  the  last  few  days  because  of 
the  statements  I  have  made  in  the 
opening  days  of  this  legislation  indi- 
cating my  support  for  the  bill.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  I  change  parties. 
Heaven  forbid. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  leave 
public  life  and  do  a  lot  of  other  things; 
that  Republicans  have  nothing  to  gain 
in  this  exercise;  that  we  are  being 
duped  by  the  same  people  who  vote  95 
percent  of  the  time  for  liberal  Demo- 
crats. 

I  assume  I  could  add  up  all  the  rea- 
sons why  many  might  want  to  oppose 
this  bill  and  they  might  make  a  stack 
that  is  fairly  high  if  we  look  at  it 
today.  But  in  my  view,  we  have  to  take 
the  same  approach  that  Dr.  King  took 
a  long,  long  time  ago. 

He  was  determined  that  he  was 
going  to  change  this  country  as  far  as 
discrimination  and  social  justice  were 
concerned.  I  do  not  believe  as  others 
might,  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
creating  a  national  day  of  confronta- 
tion-that  every  year,  starting  in  1986 
there  is  going  to  be  a  national  day  of 
confrontation;  a  big  anti-Republican 
parade  and  celebration  in  this  country, 
to  oppose  everyone  who  espouses  Re- 
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In  addition,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  the  cost  to  the  private 
sector  of  another  federal  holiday  would  be 
$4.3  billion,  which,  added  to  the  public 
sector  costs,  gives  a  total  of  $5.26  billion  in 
all.  In  short,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
merely  honorary  occasion  but  a  major  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  for  the  country. 

The  cost  of  another  federal  holiday— our 
10th— should  give  us  pause  in  creating  one. 
The  nine  others— New  Year's  Day.  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Veter- 
ans Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas— gen- 
erally commemorate  events  or  values  long 
held  to  be  central  to  our  national  identity. 
Only  one  holiday,  in  honor  of  President 
Washington,  honors  an  individual  Ameri- 
can. Are  we.  by  creating  another  holiday  for 
King,  to  elevate  him  to  the  same  level  as  the 
father  of  our  country  and  above  the  many 
other  Americans  whose  achievements  ap- 
proach Washington's? 

A  number  of  other  Americans  come  read- 
ily to  mind  who  might  reasonably  be  so  hon- 
ored: Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
FYanklin  Roosevelt,  for  example. 

Roosevelt's  achievements  by  them.selves 
are  distinctive.  Crippled  by  polio  at  the  age 
of  39  in  1921.  he  was  subsequently  twice 
elected  governor  of  New  York  and  four 
times  president  of  the  United  States.  He 
founded  the  March  of  Dimes,  which,  as  a 
private  charity,  developed  the  vaccine  for 
polio  and  which  now  leads  the  fight  against 
birth  defects.  As  a  significant  political  and 
humanitarian  figure  in  our  national  history. 
FDR  is  rivaled  by  few  Americans,  yet  we 
hear  no  proposal  to  honor  him  with  a  na- 
tional holiday.  The  reason  there  is  no  such 
proposal  is  that  Americans  do  not  generally 
honor  individuals  with  such  holidays,  for  if 
we  did,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them.  We 
had  best  leave  well  enough  alone,  then,  with 
the  establishment  of  cost-free  commemora- 
tive days  for  those  we  wish  to  honor. 

Nor  do  we  have  sufficient  perspective  on 
King  and  the  endurance  of  his  achieve- 
ments to  place  him  on  a  par  with  any  of  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  not  until  80 
years  after  his  death  that  Congress  in  1879 
honored  George  Washington  with  a  paid 
holiday  in  his  name.  It  has  been  only  15 
years  since  King's  death,  and  the  emotions 
and  controversies  that  swell  around  his 
name  have  not  yet  allowed  us  to  measure 
his  achievements  accurately  or  honestly. 
Let  another  65  years  pass  (or.  as  James  Kil- 
patrick  has  suggested.  50  years,  so  that  we 
may  examine  the  now-sealed  FBI  files  on 
Dr.  King)  and  we  can  then  weigh  his  legacy 
with  more  objectivity. 

Today  that  legacy  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  positive.  King's  speech  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  New  York  in  1967  has  become 
notorious  for  his  hostile  remarks  about 
America  and  the  Americans  who  fought  in 
Vietnam.  Calling  the  United  States  "the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
today,"  King  compared  the  United  States  to 
Nazi  Germany.  The  speech  was  strongly 
condemned  by  liberals  who  supported  King 
and  opposed  the  war— by  Carl  Rowan,  The 
Washington  Post  and  by  Life  magazine,  for 
example.  While  it  is  true  that  others  in  the 
Vietnam  era  made  similar  remarks,  con- 
science forbids  that  we  officially  honor 
their  author  as  a  national  hero;  his  words 
were  in  fact  a  descecration  of  the  memory 
of  the  Americans  who  fought  in  Vietnam 
and  an  insult  to  his  country. 

The  cause  that  Americans  should  honor  is 
the  American  ideal  of  civil  rights  for  all  in- 


dividuals, that  all  men  should  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  talents  and  merits  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  sex,  nation- 
al origins,  creed  or  disability.  The  proper 
way  to  celebrate  this  ideal  is  through  a  na- 
tional commemorative  day  for  civil  rights. 

As  a  commemorative  day— not  a  federally 
imposed  national  holiday— there  would  be 
no  costs,  and  National  Civil  Rights  Day 
would  be  officially  observed  and  celebrated 
by  such  activities  and  ceremonies  as  would 
truly  honor  this  national  institution  for  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  This  day  would 
avoid  the  exorbitant  costs,  distorted  per- 
spectives and  embittering  controversies  that 
would  attend  a  federal  holiday  for  King,  but 
it  would  more  truly  honor  our  national 
achievement  in  and  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights— of  which  Martin 
Luther  King,  at  his  best,  was  a  part. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion. I  believe  all  time  in  support  has 
been  used. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  one  remark  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
2  minutes,  3  minutes— 3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  it  may,  in  ret- 
rospect, appear  to  some  that  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  a  person  of  a 
particular  political  party.  That  was 
not  the  impression  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him  in  various 
enterprises.  In  his  last  years  on  this 
Earth,  he  was  conspicuously  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Democratic  President,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  some  Democrats  and  op- 
posed by  others,  as  he  was  joined  by 
some  in  the  Republican  Party  and  op- 
posed by  others. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a  politi- 
cal man,  in  the  finest,  noblest  meaning 
of  the  term,  but  he  was  not  a  party 
person.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
church,  and  saw  his  responsibilities  in 
that  context.  His  was  also  a  commit- 
ment to  the  American  Constitution 
and  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  promise 
and  its  provisions.  When  we  honor 
him,  we  honor  those  who  believe  in 
our  Constitution,  our  democratic  proc- 
ess, and  our  basic  laws,  which  antedate 
and  supersede  party. 

Indeed,  we  know  that  the  framers  of 
that  Constitution  were  rather  terrified 
of  the  idea  of  political  parties  and  did 
not  envision  them  emerging. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  the  way  he  put  the 
case,  but  I  simply  offer  the  thought 
that  if  one  knew  Dr.  King  when  he 
was  alive  and  most  active,  one  would 
not  think  he  was  a  party  person.  He 
never  presented  himself,  at  least  in  my 
experience,  in  that  mode.  A  day  com- 
mitted to  the  honor  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  a  day  committed  to  the 
celebration  and  honor  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  those  who  believed 


in  it  and  lived  by  it.  The  principle  of 
constitutionalism  was  innate  in  the 
doctrine  of  nonviolence  espoused  by 
Dr.  King,  as  was  hope  for  the  future 
of  this  country  and  indeed  confidence 
that  in  the  end  America  would  fulfill 
its  constitutional  promise  to  itself  and 
to  the  world. 

The  black  people  of  this  country 
became  citizens  as  a  result  of  an  act  of 
a  Republican  President,  and  who 
knows  what  the  future  of  a  long-lived 
Republic  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  such  time  as  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODD),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  293  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Denton 

East 

Gam 

Goldwalcr 


Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 


YEAS- 18 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Helm.s 

Jepsen 

McClure 

NAYS-76 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

MaUsunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


Nickles 

Pressler 

Rudman 

Symms 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING 

Dodd  Hart 

Eagleton  Hollings 

So  Mr.  East's  amendment  (No.  2329) 
was  rejected. 


Humphrey 
Sasser 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  notified  that  the  court 
has  ruled  that  the  request  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  certain  papers  has  been 
rejected,  and  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record  the  findings  of  the  court  and  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
action.  I  understand  it  was  made  only 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  court  ruling 
this  afternoon  on  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Judge 
Smith  denied  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  intervene 
on  two  grounds:  First,  the  court  found 
that  the  Senator  had  no  standing  to 
intervene.  The  court  rejected  the  ar- 
gument that  a  Senator's  interest  in  in- 
formation which  might  bear  on  his 
future  votes  was  a  sufficient  personal 
stake  to  confer  standing.  Judge  Smith 
distinguished  the  case  of  Kennedy 
against  Sampson  in  which  a  Senator's 
past  vote  had  been  pocket  vetoed  and 
would  be  nullified  without  further 
action. 

Second,  the  court  held  that  even  if 
the  Senator  had  established  standmg, 
the  court  would  be  bound  by  Supreme 
Court  precedent  to  deny  intervention 
as  a  matter  of  separation  of  powers 
The  Supreme  Court  has  directed  that 
extreme  restraint  be  exercised  on  judi- 
cial interference  with  the  legislative 
process. 

Here,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina seeks  to  investigate  sealed  records 
because  he  disputes  his  colleagues'  de- 
cision to  act  on  this  bill  without  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate.  The  court  held 
that  this  was  an  argument  between 
the  Senator  and  his  colleagues  upon 
which  the  court  should  not  intrude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  statement  of  the  court  be  included 
at  an  appropriate  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

(Civil  Action  No.  76-1185) 

Bernard  S.  Lee,  Plaintiff,  v.  Clarence  M. 
Kelley:  Cartha  DeLoach:  William  C.  Sulli- 
van: John  P.  Mohr.  Executor  of  the  Estate 
of  Clyde  A.  Tolson,  deceased:  and  Two  Un- 
known Agents,  individually  and  as  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Defendants 


(Civil  Action  No.  76-1186) 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
Plaintiff,  v.  Clarence  Kelley.  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

united  states  of  AMERICA.  DEFENDANT- 
INTER  VENOR 

Jesses  Helms.  Counterclaimant-Intervenor 
V.  Gerald  Carmen.  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  General 
Services  Building.  18th  and  F  Streets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20405. 


ORDER 

Upon  consideration  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms'  motions  for  leave  to  intervene  and 
for  an  order  vacating  or  in  the  alternative 
modifying  the  order  sealing  records,  the  op- 
positions thereto,  and  the  record  herein,  it 
is  by  the  Court  this  18th  day  of  October, 
1983, 

Ordered  that  the  motion  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  for  leave  to  intervene  in  this  action  is 
denied,  and  it  is 

Further  ordered  that  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor Jesse  Helms  for  an  order  vacating  or  in 
the  alternative  modifying  the  order  sealing 
records  is  denied. 

John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

memorandum  and  order 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  seeks  leave  to  inter- 
vene pursuant  to  Fed.R.  Civ.P.  24ta)(2)  in 
two  cases  decided  by  this  Court  in  1977.  In 
Lee  v.  Kelley,  No.  76-1185,  and  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conjerence  v.  KeUey, 
No.  76-1186  (D.D.C.  Jan.  31.  1977).  this 
Court  ordered  that  tapes  and  transcripts 
generated  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion electronic  surveillance  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  be  held  under  seal  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
and  that  the  tapes  or  their  contents  not  be 
disclosed  except  under  specific  court  order. 
The  case  is  currently  before  the  Court  on 
Senator  Helms'  motion  to  intervene  and  his 
motion,  under  Fed.R.  Civ.P.  60(b)(5).  to 
vacate  or  modify  the  Court's  1977  order. 

Senator    Helms    requests    access    to    the 
sealed  materials  before  the  Senate  consid- 
ers, on  October  19,  1983.  legislation  estab- 
lishing   a    national    holiday    honoring    Dr. 
King.  Such  legislation  has  been  introduced 
numerous  times  in  prior  sessions  of  Con- 
gress On  August  2,  1983.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  King  holiday  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  More 
than  two  months  later,  on  October  11.  1983, 
and  barely  one  week  before  the  Senate  is 
scheduled  to  vote  on  the  bill.  Senator  Helms 
filed  this  motion  for  intervention. 
Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  24  (a)(2)  provides  that: 
•Upon  timely  application  anyone  shall  be 
permitted  to  intervene  in  an  action:  .       (2) 
when  the  applicant  claims  an  interest  relat- 
ing to  the  property  or  transaction  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  action  and  he  is  so  situat- 
ed that  the  disposition  of  the  action  may  as 
a  practical  matter  impair  or  impede  his  abil- 
ity to  protect  that  interest,  unless  the  appli- 
cant's interest  is  adequately  represented  by 
existing  parties." 

Assuming  that  Senator  Helms  motion  is 
•timely  made. "  Foster  v.  Gueroy.  655  F.  2d 
1319    1324  (D.C.  Cir  1981).'  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P. 


'  As  noted.  Senator  Helms  did  not  file  this  motion 
until  one  week  before  the  scheduled  Senate  vole  on 
the  King  legislation.  Under  the  circumstances,  see 
NAACP  V.  New  York.  413  U.S.  345.  366  (1973>.  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Court  that  Senator  Helms'  motion  may 
be  untimely.  See  Hodgson  v.  United  Mine  Workers 
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I|elms  claims  a  'protectable  inter- 
the  sealed  materials  be- 
"constitutional  duty  to  cast  an 
on  all  matters  on  which  he  is 
vote"    as   a   member   of   the 
Helms  contends  that  this  is 
interest."   relying  primarily 
of  Appeals'  1974  decision  in 
Sampson,  511  P.2d  430  (D.C.  Cir. 
case,  the  Court  held  that  an 
I  ienator   had   standing   to   chal- 
ccjnstitutionality  of  a  Presidential 
because  the  veto  rendered  his 
on  the  bill  ineffective  and  de- 
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^ennedy  over  injury  to  a  future 
litiited   to   situations   where   the 
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followup  to  the  vote  already 
ame  precise  legislative  bill."  Id. 
pplied).  In  view  of  Harrington 
Helms'    reliance   on   the 
decision   is  misplaced;   he  cannot 
past  "nullified  vote"  necessary 
le  Kennedy  principle.  See  also 
Carter.  617  F.2d  697  (D.C.  Cir.) 
•acated  on  other  grounds.  444 
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ever,  because    "a  court  should  be 

to  deny  an  intervention  motion  on 
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(  ermis.sive  intervention. "  id.  at  1295. 

illponsider  whether  Senator  Helms"  ap- 

ies  the  second  requirement  of  Fed. 

2). 


F\irther  discussion  of  the  requirements 
for  intervention  is  unnecessary.  Even  if  it  is 
concluded  that  Senator  Helms  asserts  a  suf- 
ficient "interest"  for  intervention  purposes, 
and  that  he  satisfies  the  other  requirements 
of  Fed.R.Civ.P.  24(a)(2),  this  Court  must 
refuse  his  request  for  judicial  relief.  In  two 
recent  cases,  Riegel  v.  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  656  F.2d  873  (D.C.  Cir.),  cert, 
denied  454  U.S.  1082  (1981),  and  Vander 
Jagt  V.  O'Neill.  699  F.2d  1166  (D.C.  Cir.), 
cert,  denied  52  U.S.L."W.  3263  (U.S.,  Oct.  4, 
1983),  the  Court  of  Appeals  considered  the 
"'separation  of  powers  problems  inherent" 
in  cases  where  "individual  members  of  the 
legislative  branch",  Harrington  v.  Bush, 
supra.  553  F.2d  at  214,  seek  relief  in  federal 
court.  In  Riegel  v.  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  the  Court  concluded  that  the 
standing,  ripeness,  and  political  question 
doctrines  are  incapable  of  "reflecting  the 
prudential  concerns  raised  by  congressional 
plaintiff  suits. "  656  F.2d  at  880-81.  Conse- 
quently, the  Court  announced  a  doctrine  of 
"circumscribed  equitable  discretion."  In 
cases  where  the  Congressional  plaintiff  "al- 
leges an  injury  which  could  be  substantially 
cured  by  legislative  action,"  this  standard 
""counselCs]  judicial  restraint:" 

"■[I)t  is  in  these  cases  that  the  plaintiffs 
dispute  appears  to  be  primarily  with  his 
fellow  legislators.  In  these  circumstances, 
separation  of  powers  concerns  are  most 
acute.  Judges  are  presented  •  •  •  with  the 
possibility  of  thwarting  Congress'  will  by  al- 
lowing a  plaintiff  to  circumvent  the  process- 
es of  democratic  decisionmaking."  Id.  at  881. 
See  also  Vander  Jagt  v.  O'Neill,  supra.  eOC 
F.2dat  1168. 

Senator  Helms'  attempt  to  intervene  in 
effect  represents  a  "dispute  with  his  fellow 
legislators."  In  his  supporting  papers.  Sena- 
tor Helms  emphasizes  what  he  views  as  an 
inadequate  factfinding  process  in  the 
Senate:  because  the  "Senate  leadership 
waived  the  normal  rules,"  "no  hearings  have 
been  conducted  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation  in  order  to  inform  the  Senators 
of  facts  either  to  justify  or  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  legislation."  Helms  Memo- 
randum of  Points  and  Authorities  at  5  (em- 
phasis supplied).  "No  Senate  committees 
have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
investigate  Dr.  King."  Helms  Supplemental 
Memorandum  of  Points  and  Authorities  at 
6.  By  intervening  in  this  case  to  obtain  the 
King  surveillance  materials.  Senator  Helms 
seeks  to  perform  the  investigative  function 
of  the  committee  hearings  the  Senate  lead- 
ership decided  to  forego. - 


•'  By  noting  the  absence  of  Senate  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Senator  Helms  acknowledges  the  principal  role 
of  committees  in  exercising  the  investigatory 
powers  of  the  Congress.  See  2  U.S.C.  8  192  (1977) 
(establishing  contempt  penalty  for  failure  to  testify 
before  authorized  committee);  Rules  and  Manual  of 
the  United  Slates  Senate  S  26.1.  p.  14  ( 1979)  (author- 
izing committers  "by  subpoena  or  otherwise  (to  re- 
quire) .  .  .  the  production  of  .  .  .  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents")  (emphasis  sup- 
plied): Eastland  v.  United  States  Senicemen's 
Fund.  421  U.S.  491.  505  (1975)  (subcommittee  sub- 
poena power  necessary  for  it  "to  do  the  task  as- 
signed to  it  by  Congress").  Indeed,  this  Court  in 
1977  permitted  a  properly  authorized  committee, 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
access  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  King  surveillance 
materials  at  issue  here.  Senator  Helms,  however, 
does  not  appear  here  on  behalf  of  a  committee  au- 
thorized to  consider  the  King  legislation.  Rather, 
he  appears  as  an  individual  Senator,  without 
Senate  authorization,  in  what  is  undeniably  an  in- 
vestigatory role.  Although  Congress"  investigfttory 
power  is  very  broad.  Watkins  v.  United  States.  354 
U.S.  178.  187  (1957).  the  "principle  is  important 
that  disclosure  of   information  can  only  be  corn- 


It  is  not  for  this  Court  to  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  deliberative  process  in  the 
Senate  or  to  question  decisions  of  the 
Senate  leadership.  Cf.  Vander  Jagt  v. 
O'Neill,  supra.  699  F.  2d  at  1176;  Metcalf  v. 
National  Petroleum  Council.  553  F.  2d  176, 
188  (D.C.  Cir.  1977).  To  conclude  otherwise 
would  represent  an  "obvious  intrusion  by 
the  judiciary  into  the  legislative  arena." 
Riegel.  supra,  656  F.  2d  at  882.  Senator 
Helms,  of  course,  is  not  prevented  from  en- 
tering the  "legislative  arena;"  he  can  argue 
to  the  Senate  that  the  sealed  materials 
should  be  obtained  and  considered  by  a 
committee  before  a  vote.  In  any  event,  the 
proper  forum  for  this  contention  is  the 
Senate,  for  "[i]t  would  be  unwise  to  permit 
the  federal  courts  to  become  a  higher  legis- 
lature where  a  Congressman  who  has  failed 
to  persuade  his  colleagues  can  always  renew 
the  battle."  Id.  See  also  Sanchez- Espinoza  v. 
Reagan,  568  F.  Supp.  596,  600-01  n.  5 
(D.D.C.  1983);  Crockett  v.  Reagan,  558  P, 
Supp.  893,  902-03  (D.D.C.  1982);  Moore  v. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  553 
F.  Supp.  267.  270-71  (D.D.C.  1982)  (all  ap- 
plying Riegel  equitable  discretion  doctrine). 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Court 
concludes  that  Senator  Helms'  attempt  to 
obtain  the  sealed  materials  must  be  reject- 
ed. Senator  Helms'  application  for  interven- 
tion does  not  satisfy  the  "interest"  require- 
ment of  Fed.R.Civ.P.  24(a)(2).  More  impor- 
tantly, separation-of-powers  principles  re- 
quired this  Court  to  exercise  its  equitable 
discretion  and  deny  relief  in  these  circum- 
stances. See  Vander  Jagt  v.  O'Neill,  supra. 
699F.2dat  1177. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Helms'  motions  to 
intervene  and  to  vacate  or  modify  the  Janu- 
ary 1977  order  are  denied. 

An  appropriate  order  follows. 

John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

Dated:  10/18/83. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  waiting  to  offer  the 
next  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  an  understanding  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  desire  to  yield  to 
my  able  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  with  the  understanding 
that  the  time  will  not  be  taken  from 
the  consideration  on  the  amendment. 


pelled  by  authority  of  Congress,  its  committees  or 
sul)committees.  not  soleli/  by  individual  members 
..."  Exxon  Corp.  v.  FTC.  589  F.2d  582.  592-93  (DC. 
Cir.  1978).  Moreover,  the  Fifth  Circuit  refused  to 
permit  two  members  of  the  House  of  Represen'ta- 
lives  to  intervene  in  a  private  suit  and  seek  materi- 
als held  under  a  protective  order,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Congressmen  "failed  to  obtain  a  House 
Resolution  or  any  other  similar  authority  before 
they  sought  to  intervene"  in  the  case.  In  re  Beef  In- 
dustry Antitrust  Litigation.  589  F.2d  786,  791  (5th 
Cir.  1979).  Eiion  Corp.  and  In  re  Beef  Industry  il- 
lustrate the  fundamental  importance  attached  to 
proper  consideration  and  authorization  of  formal 
investigatory  efforts  by  Members  of  Congress.  See 
Gojack  v.  United  States.  384  U.S.  702  (1966);  Wat- 
kins  v.  United  States,  supra.  See  generally  Nowak. 
Rotunda  &  Young.  Constitutional  Law  248-50  (2d 
ed.  1983).  Senator  Helms  cannot  .simply  rely 'on  his 
■■(ellection  to  the  Congress."  Exxon  Corp.  v.  FTC, 
supra.  589  F.2d  at  593.  as  the  basis  for  an  order  by 
this  Court  ordering  public  disclosure  of  sensitive 
materials  resulting  from  an  FBI  electronic  surveil- 
lance program. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  not 
to  exceed  4  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  observe  as 
debate  on  this  measure  winds  down  to 
its  last  24  hours,  that  our  Nation  was 
founded  by  men  who  dreamed  of  a 
more  just  society,  and  dared  to  risk 
their  lives  in  making  that  dream  a  re- 
ality. In  each  generation,  America  has 
encouraged  and  fostered  the  dreams  of 
many,  and,  many  have  offered  their 
lives  to  preserve  the  freedom  to 
dream.  Rarely,  however,  does  one 
person  articulate  a  vision  of  America 
so  Clearly  that  millions  of  his  country- 
men decisively  act  to  implement  it. 
The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
such  a  man.  His  call  to  conscience  ex- 
posed the  injustice  in  America.  His 
leadership  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment swept  away  many  visible  institu- 
tions of  injustice.  His  assassination 
served  to  remind  us  all  that  injustice 
remains. 

In  establishing  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr.  King,  we  do  more  than 
recognize  the  achievements  of  one 
man.  After  all.  our  Nation  has  been 
blessed  by  men  and  women  of  great 
achievement  in  science,  religion,  law, 
and  commerce.  The  holiday  will  serve 
as  a  day  of  remembrance  for  all  Amer- 
icans, to  recall  the  gross  injustices  of 
the  past,  to  remind  us  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  present,  and  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  creating  a  more  per- 
fect society  where  people  are  judged 
by  ability  and  individual  human  worth 
and  not  race,  sex,  or  creed. 

Some  have  attempted  to  discredit 
Dr.  King  based  on  several  of  his  state- 
ments. These  are  old  tactics,  and  the 
general  derision  which  has  greeted 
these  efforts  signals  that,  indeed,  our 
Nation  has  a  better  sense  of  justice 
and  proportion  than  during  Dr.  King's 
lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  agree 
with  all  the  solutions  proposed  by  Dr. 
King  to  make  our  Nation  adhere  more 
closely  to  our  ideals.  But,  in  my  mind, 
Dr.  King  has  come  to  symbolize  what 
one  American  can  do  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  one  American  can  inspire  so 
many  citizens  to  truly  follow  our  na- 
tional ideal  of  equality  under  the  law. 
Certainly,  he  was  able  to  articulate  a 
goal  of  justice,  a  vision  of  freedom. 


that  appeals  to  the  best  instincts  of 
our  Nation. 

In  honoring  Dr.  King,  we  laud  all 
those  who  have  worked  for  equality 
and  freedom;  those  who  came  before, 
and  those  who  will  come  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  tomorrow.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  for  so  graciously  yield- 
ing to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2268 


(Purpose:  To  make  the  Birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  Public  Holiday) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.   President,   I 
ask  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  2268. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 
Randolph)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2268: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  section  6103(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
item  relating  to  New  Year's  Day  the  follow- 
ing: "Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
January  15.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  January  1  that  occurs  after  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
on  the  actual  day  of  his  birth. 

As  we  know,  H.R.  3706  intends  to 
designate  the  third  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  as  a  Federal  legal  hol- 
iday to  honor  Reverend  King.  It  would 
be  my  intention  to  support  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  day  for  Reverend  King 
provided  it  is  set  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  or  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  a  resolution  to  provide  an- 
other Monday  holiday  to  honor  Rever- 
end King  or  any  other  individual,  how- 
ever deserving  he  or  she  might  be. 

Reverend  King  was  not  born  on  the 
third  Monday  in  1929.  He  was  born  on 
Tuesday,  January  15. 

If  we  are  to  honor  Reverend  King, 
why  do  it  on  an  arbitrary  Monday  in- 
stead of  the  actual  day  of  his  birth?  It 
is  no  historical  meaning  to  have  it  on  a 
Monday. 

The  saga  of  Monday  holidays  began 
in  1968.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
strong  initiative  to  create  a  special 
Monday  observance  for  Federal  holi- 
days. Special  Monday  holidays  were 
established  for  George  Washington's 
birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Columbus 
Day,  and  Veterans  Day  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-363. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  we,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  made  a  mistake  by  creating  new 
Monday  holidays.  America  has  a  herit- 
age that  is  important  and  it  must  be 
maintained.  It  was  for  convenience 
sake  that  the  Monday  holiday  were 
created. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing  the 
subcommittee  that  you  chaired  during 
your  years  in  the  Senate.  Each  year  in 
the  Senate  Transportation  Committee 
we  deal  with  highway  safety.  We  know 
from  working  together  on  that  sub- 
committee, that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  presently  has  under- 
way, a  nationwide  drive  to  stamp  out 
or  minimize  the  tragedies  caused  by 
drunken  driving.  Thousands  of  lives 
are  lost  on  this  Nations  highways  es- 
pecially on  holiday  weekends  due  to 
drunk  driving. 

Would  the  Senator  say  in  his  experi- 
ence working  with  the  highway  system 
of  this  country  that  3-day  weekends 
contribute  greatly  to  the  number  of 
traffic  accidents  related  to  drunken 
driving? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  not  sure  to 
what  degree  I  would  want  to  use  the 
word  "contributed"  but  I  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  true. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  point  I  am  making 
is,  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  actually  help  the  highway 
safety  program  of  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  automobile  accidents.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  something  my  col- 
leagues should  consider. 

To  celebrate  the  actual  birthday  of 
Dr.  King  the  holiday  would  fall  on  a  3- 
day  weekend,  only  2  out  of  every  7 
years.  Other  years,  it  would  fall  on 
weekdays.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  celebrate  Dr.  King's  birthday.  And 
in  celebrating  his  birthday,  we  do  not 
create  another  3-day  weekend.  Traffic 
safety  is  a  side  benefit  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  may  not  have  con- 
sidered. It  is  a  side  benefit  that  makes 
the  amendment  more  significant.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  valid  comment  of  my 
able  colleague  from  Idaho. 

I  have  been  saying,  as  you  heard, 
that  I  think  America  has  a  heritage.  It 
is  important  that  it  be  maintained.  We 
cheapen  the  process  of  the  recognition 
of  an  event  or  of  an  individual  worthy 
of  honoring,  if  we  designate  an  arbi- 
trary Monday. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  added  to  this 
debate,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  fig- 
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supported  and  indeed  introduced  legis- 
lation to  honor  Reverend  King  on  the 
actual  day  of  hi.s  birth  on  January  15. 
Let  us  not  forget  that,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  not  against  3-day  weekends. 
These  weekends  can  be  preserved.  But, 
let  us  not  use  our  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant days  as  the  vehicle  of  conven- 
ience. These  special  weekends  could  be 
called  workers  holidays.  I  would  not  be 
against  them. 

Certainly  America  has  a  heritage— I 
reemphasize  for  the  third  time— that 
is  important  and  it  should  be  main- 
tained on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  studied  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  read 
much  of  what  others  have  had  to  say 
about  H.R.  3706  and  the  establishment 
of  the  third  Monday  in  January  of 
each  year  as  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday.  Much  has  been  spoken  of 
the  cost  and  the  disruption  that  would 
be  caused  if  the  King  holiday  were  to 
be  established,  believe  it  or  not,  on  the 
actual  day  of  his  birth. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  this  question: 
Are  we  trying  to  honor  Reverend  King 
to  save  money  or  to  express  tribute  to 
him  for  his  accomplishments  in  the 
United  States  of  America  with  an  in- 
fluence perhaps  throughout  the 
world? 

I  point  out  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  cost,  if  we  were  to  ac- 
tually honor  Reverend  King  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  every  few  years  the  day  would 
fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  the 
cost,  of  course,  would  be  saved. 

I  am  confident  that  the  present  pro- 
posal, H.R.  3706,  will  be  approved.  But 
I  assure  those  who  share  my  views 
that  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the 
enactment  of  my  proposal,  which  has 
been  pending  now  for  6  years,  to 
return  the  remaining  Monday  holidays 
to  their  actual  or  original  date  of  ob- 
servance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  postscript, 
perhaps.  But  I  remember  when  I  of- 
fered the  26th  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  last  of  our  amendments. 
This  was  in  1942,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  What  did  I 
desire  to  do?  I  desired  to  give  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  the  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  youth  of  this  country 
to  vote  in  this  Nation.  When  did  it 
happen?  It  did  not  happen  then.  It 
happened  30  years  later,  in  1972. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  stick  around 
30  more  years— of  course,  I  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity— until  some- 
thing happens  in  connection  with  this 
proposal. 

I  remember  very  well  that  I  offered, 
and  it  was  passed  in  1946,  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  the  national  air  museum, 
which  was  appropriately  called  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  when 
we  actually  opened  the  doors  to  that 
great  museum.  Incidentally,  it  was 
opened  on  July  4,  1976,  30  years  after  I 
offered  the  legislation.  We  can  now 


report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America  that  since  that  date 
of  July  4,  1976,  until  last  week,  more 
than  66  million  individuals,  fathers, 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  have 
visited  that  museum. 

Today  I  have  now  been  given  a  hear- 
ing on  my  holiday  proposal.  Although 
not  all  Senators  are  at  their  desks  at 
this  time.  My  colleagues  get  a  little 
upset  at  me  because  I  think  we  should 
vote  from  our  desks  but  I  shall  contin- 
ue to  make  that  effort  here  in  the 
Senate,  because  it  is  my  belief  that  is 
what  we  should  do.  We  should  not 
vote  in  the  well  of  the  Senate  and 
make  it  look  as  if  a  hockey  game  was 
in  progress  in  the  Chamber.  But  I  am 
never  upset  at  my  colleagues.  I  want 
you  to  know  that.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  with  a  feeling  of  affection  and 
understanding  for  all  those  who  serve 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  now,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  say  this,  to  not  only 
the  Senators  who  will  vote  on  this 
amendment,  but  I  counsel  with  all 
who  are  in  the  galleries  at  this  time.  I 
hope  that  they  believe  with  me  that 
the  day  to  celebrate,  the  day  to  honor 
either  an  individual  or  to  commemo- 
rate an  event,  should  be  something 
that  is  meaningful.  We  cheapen  the 
process,  the  legislative  process,  when 
we  do  what  is  intended  now  in  setting 
aside  another  Monday  for  the  com- 
memoration of  a  man  whom  I  would 
like  to  honor  and  will  vote  to  honor  if 
it  is  on  his  birthday.  I  will  not  vote  for 
the  bill  if  it  does  not  include  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  As  he 
knows,  as  originally  introduced,  the 
bill  would  have  commemorated  Dr. 
King's  birthday  on  the  actual  date  of 
his  birth. 

In  response  to  concerns  about  the 
cost,  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  designate  the  third  Monday  of 
January  as  a  holiday.  Obviously,  the 
date  could  be  changed.  I  think  there 
are  some  considerations  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  would  mean  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  but  maybe  that 
could  be  worked  out.  It  may  mean  ad- 
ditional debate,  but  that  is  probably 
not  unprecedented  in  this  body  or  the 
other  body.  But  by  having  it  on 
Monday,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
Monday  holiday  law.  Even  though  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  stated  a 


number  of  reasons  why  we  should  not 
adhere  to  that,  we  do  try  to  provide 
for  uniform  annual  observances  on 
Mondays.  Three-day  holidays  increase 
the  opportunities  for  families  to  be  to- 
gether, particularly  those  separated  by 
great  distances.  Three-day  weekends 
also  increase  opportunities  to  travel  to 
historic  sites  associated  with  the  holi- 
day or  to  participate  in  whatever  ac- 
tivities there  may  be  on  a  national  or 
local  level. 

We  are  also  led  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  less  absenteeism  as  far  as 
Federal  employees  are  concerned.  If 
the  holiday  were  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Thursday,  employees  might  tend  to 
take  the  preceding  Monday  or  follow- 
ing Friday  off. 

Plus,  the  commercial  aspects.  I  pre- 
sume they  could  be  ignored  but  I 
doubt  that  they  will  be  ignored. 

Finally,  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  may  not  be  perfect.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  just  indicated  that 
without  this  amendment  he  cannot 
vote  for  the  final  package.  It  does 
enjoy  wide  bipartisan  support. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment,  according  to 
staff  and  others  who  have  checked  it, 
could  increase  the  cost.  I  would  hope 
we  might  change  in  some  the  support 
for  this  bill,  whether  or  not  we  are 
really  serious  about  this,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  go  to  conference 
and  go  through  the  same  procedure 
we  have  gone  through  thus  far  to  get 
it  to  this  point  on  the  legislative 
agenda. 

For  those  reasons,  I  respectfully 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Did  not  my  col- 
league vote  to  change  Veterans  Day 
from  a  Monday  back  to  November  11? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  have.  I  will  have 
to  check  the  record,  but  I  think  I  may 
have. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  you  may  recall, 
on  March  13,  1975.  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  return  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11  of  each  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready checked  the  record. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  persistence 
and  continuity  in  attempting  to  adjust 
national  holidays  so  that  they  would 
be  more  relevant  to  the  causes  and  in- 
dividuals for  which  they  have  been  so 
named.  I  know  of  the  very  significant 
work  the  Senator  has  done  in  this 
regard  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  am  a  principal  sponsor  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation  on  Martin  Luther 


King's  holiday,  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Senator  Mathias).  who  is 
the  initial  sponsor  in  this  Congress.  He 
and  I  have  introduced  the  legislation 
consistently  during  the  last  eight  Con- 
gresses. 

In  that  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced,  we  have  actually  named 
the  date,  January  15,  as  incorporated 
in  the  Randolph  amendment.  So  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  one,  as  myself, 
who  believes  that  that  might  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  honor  his 
memory,  to  ask  our  colleagues  not  to 
support  the  Randolph  amendment 
today.  I  do  so,  Mr.  President,  purely 
out  of  the  practical  reasons  that  I  be- 
lieve the  best  way  that  we  can  get  a 
holiday,  a  national  holiday,  is  to  be 
willing  to  accept  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  does 
designate  a  special  day  to  honor  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I,  as  my  colleague.  Senator  Dole, 
feel  that  we  have  had  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  get  to  this  particular 
point  and  we  know  that  there  are 
forces,  which  I  think  we  have  seen 
here,  in  the  U.S.  Senate  today  and 
other  times,  that  are  strongly  commit- 
ted to  frustrating  any  such  recogni- 
tion. 

I,  for  one,  believe,  for  the  reasons 
that  have  been  stated  by  Senator  Dole 
and  others,  the  3-day  weekend  will 
give  a  chance  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  take  the  time  to  participate  in 
the  appropriate  services  or  ceremonies 
which  best  capture  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
King  and  his  ideals,  and  that  we 
should  continue  the  efforts  to  see  that 
the  House  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  amendment  and  then  signed 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  my  continued 
esteem  for  his  interest  in  this  issue.  I 
want  also  to  commend  him  for  his  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  this  issue.  He 
raised  this  issue  among  our  Democrat- 
ic colleagues  in  the  caucus  .some  weeks 
ago,  and  indicated  what  steps  he 
would  take.  He  put  all  of  us  on  notice 
and  reviewed  with  us  his  past  history 
on  this  type  of  amendment.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  very  mindful  of  the  efforts 
he  has  made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  good  deal 
of  reluctance  that  I  stand  to  oppose 
his  position,  but  I  think  it  is  absolute- 
ly imperative  if  we  are  going  to  see  a 
day,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
pass  this  bill  without  amendment.  For 
those  reasons,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  more  time  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  very  carefully  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  I  com- 
mend him  and  Senator  Mathias  for 


sponsoring  legislation  stating  that  it 
should  be  on  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King  that  we  should  honor 
him  by  action  here,  in  Congress.  I  sun 
sorry  he  left  the  earlier  position  which 
he  had  of  January  15  to  accommodate 
an  action  taken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  want  to  be  very  careful  in  what  I 
say.  There  are  many  times  when  I 
have  heard  my  able  colleague  commit 
himself  to  action  in  the  Senate  in  op- 
position to  action  taken  in  the  other 
body.  Over  and  over  again.  I  have 
heard  him  speak  for  the  Senate  to  act 
rather  than  to  do  what  the  House  had 
done  on  a  specific  bill,  or  even  an 
amendment.  That  is  said  in  good  un- 
derstanding. 

I  just  hope— I  have  a  fervent  hope- 
that  Senators  will  forget  that  they  are 
accommodating  the  Senate  with  the 
House  this  afternoon  and  do  what  is 
right  here,  in  the  Senate.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  the  disagreement  be- 
tween us. 

The  naming  of  a  day  for  an  event 
that  has  historic  meaning  for  a  citizen 
who  has  contributed  that  which 
causes  us  to  wish  to  honor  him  is 
something  that,  it  occurs  to  me.  we 
should  honor  that  event  or  that  indi- 
vidual on  the  day  that  the  event  took 
place  or  that  the  individual  was  born. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask,  do  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  one  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  argument  has  been  made.  Again,  it 
is  not  a  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  sponsored  legislation  in 
the  late  seventies  with  my  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Brooke 
of  Massachusetts,  which  would  have 
celebrated  this  day  on  the  birth  date.  I 
think  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  hope 
the  amendment  might  be  defeated. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time 
in  opposition,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  EAST  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),    the    Senator    from    Colorado 
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),  the  Senator  from  South 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Sen- 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  are 
absent. 
PllESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
wishiiig  to  vote? 
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Melcher 

Nunn 
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Humphrey 

amendment  (No.  2268)  was 

DOlLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

the    vote    by    which    the 

was  rejected. 

KtNNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 

ay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

mqtion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Senators     addressed     the 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    (Mr. 
r  .  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
el. 
DQLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
11  be  in  order. 

please  clear  the  well  so 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  be 


Sen  itors 


BAttCER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  Kansas  yield  to  me  a 


I  yield. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  conferred  with  the 
leader  a  few  moments  ago  on 
of   the   schedule   of   the 
remainder  of  this  day. 


BAKER 
Pr  rsident. 


the 


Let  me  repeat  to  Members  represen- 
tations that  I  made  to  him. 

Since  we  have  a  time  for  final  pas- 
sage tomorrow  at  4  p.m.,  I  would  not 
be  inclined  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay 
longer  than  is  necessary  today  to  make 
sure  that  all  Senators  who  wish  to 
offer  amendments  before  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow or  to  debate  have  ample  op- 
portunity. 

I  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  then  to 
recess  over  at  about  6  p.m.  unless 
there  is  some  urgent  reason  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  longer. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  3706 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
time  remaining  until  10  a.m.  be  devot- 
ed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each  and  that  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
H  R  3706 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  once 
again  I  expect  the  Senate  will  be  in 
until  about  6  p.m.  tonight,  and  I  do 
expect  there  will  be  at  least  one  more 
rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
not  been  any  order  established,  but 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked 
earlier  if  he  might  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  an  amendment 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  offer  for 
some  time.  I  have  been  trying  to  take 
my  turn  and  am  hoping  to  get  it  in. 

If  there  is  no  particular  order,  some 
Senators  know  I  have  been  trying  to 
offer  this  amendment.  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  it.  I  would  certainly  agree  to  a 
time  limit  agreement.  I  think  it  is  not 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  on  it  in  the  next  15  or 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  right. 

Would  10  minutes  on  each  side  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  EXON.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2331 


(Purpose:  To  make  the  birth  lay  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  a  national  holiday  each 
January  15) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2331. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  January  15  of  each  year  is  designated 
as  -Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.s  Birthday", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
that  I  am  offering  is  a  very  simple, 
straightforward  amendment,  and  I 
suspect  that  probably  it  expresses  the 
wishes  of  at  least  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  basically 
does  is  to  set  January  15,  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance and  salute  to  him  for  his 
great  leadership.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  national  holiday, 
per  se. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  that  I  rise  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Dr.  King 
should  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  our  time.  He  sacri- 
ficed greatly  for  his  country.  He 
worked  to  bring  about  an  America 
that  could  be  free  of  racial  hate  and 
prejudice.  He  worked  to  bring  about 
an  America  that  would  guarantee 
equal  rights  to  all  people. 

His  vision  for  an  America  as  it 
should  be  is  shared  by  millions  of 
Americans  including  this  Senator. 
Thank  God,  America  is  moving  closer 
to  the  realization  of  that  vision. 

Some  of  the  injustices  Dr.  King  ad- 
dressed through  his  ministry  and  his 
activities  have  fortunately  been  right- 
ed; many  sadly  still  remain.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  memory  of  Dr.  King  will 
be  inspired  and  will  continue  to  inspire 
all  Americans  to  pursue  the  dream  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  now  faces 
a  new  and  serious  crisis.  Our  Nation  is 
in  the  midst  of  great  economic  tur- 
moil. This  year's  Federal  deficit  will 
reach  the  unprededented  level  of  $207 
billion.  The  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  continues  to  be  excessively  high; 
and  unemployment  for  Black  Ameri- 
cans remains  at  a  shamefully  high 
level. 

American  industry  must  compete 
with  highly  efficient  and  productive 


foreign  producers.  And  in  this  time  of 
severe  hardship,  millions  of  Americans 
are  finding  that  services  once  provided 
by  the  Government  are  now  being  cut. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  in  this  time  of 
great  economic  crisis  our  Nation 
cannot  afford  a  paid  holiday  for  Fed- 
eral workers,  and  also  the  number  of 
people  who  will  have  one  more  day  off 
in  the  private  sector  if  we  take  the 
action  that  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

It  is  the  overwhelming  feeling  of 
those  constitutents  that  I  represent 
that  another  paid  holiday  is  simply  a 
luxury  that  we  caruiot  afford  at  this 
time.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  today, 
now  is  the  time  for  America  to  get  to 
work  and  not  a  time  to  be  planning  an- 
other day  off.  As  our  constitutents  are 
asked  to  make  sacrifices,  so  should  all 
of  us  on  Federal  employment.  Now  is 
not  a  time  to  give  ourselves  another 
day  off.  At  the  same  time,  now  is  the 
time  to  remember  Dr.  Martin  Luther 

King. 

The  amendment  I  now  offer  meets 
both  of  these  competing  interests.  It 
recognizes  and  honors  the  special  work 
of  Dr.  King  without  the  cost  of  a  paid 
day  off.  My  amendment  would  perma- 
nently designate  January  15,  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday,  as  a  national 
day  of  observance. 

It  would  also  request  the  President 
issue  a  proclamation  each  year  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

This  special  recognition  would  not 
involve  the  expense  of  a  paid  holiday 
for  Federal  workers  and  still  preserve 
the  memory  and  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The  simpler 
recognition  is  given  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Mother's 
Day,  Father's  Day.  Flag  Day,  along 
with  several  others. 

I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider our  economic  condition,  and  I 
ask  them  to  join  in  this  effort  to  per- 
manently recognize  the  valuable  and 
important  work  of  Dr.  King  but  in  a 
dignified  and  special  way  that  will  not 
harm  the  economic  conditions  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.    NICKLES.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  whatever  time  is 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  so  that  he 
might  be  advised  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  iden- 
tical to  an  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  was  going  to  offer. 


Therefore.  I  will  not  offer  it.  In- 
stead. I  am  delighted  to  join  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

It  is  certainly  evident  to  all  of  us 
that  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  contri- 
bution to  America  is  one  which  has 
profoundly  affected  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation.  He  understood  that  equal 
treatment  of  all  persons  was  the  single 
theme  framed  by  our  forebearers  that 
is  most  responsible  for  the  greatness 
of  our  country.  He  knew  that  the 
extent  to  which  that  founding  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  either  exalted  or  de- 
based would  determine  the  future  not 
only  of  black  Americans,  but  of  all 
Americans. 

The  era  of  prejudice  in  American 
history  which  Dr.  King  rose  to  fight  is 
one  of  the  most  regrettable  in  our 
country's  short  lifespan.  The  inexcus- 
able acts  of  bigotry  and  hatred  were 
widespread  and  despicable.  The  loss  of 
human  life  from  that  period  cannot  be 
undone. 

There  is  one  loss,  however,  which 
can  be  undone.  That  is  the  loss  of  self- 
respect   we   experienced   as   a   nation 
over  the  periodic  institutionalization 
of  prejudice  and  hatred.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
loss  we  are  still  experiencing.  A  sense 
of  outrage  and  shock  returns  when, 
through    a   movie    like    "Roots,"    we 
relive  this  epic  of  our  history.   Our 
children  who,  thankfully,  live  in  a  dif- 
ferent world,  feel  this  shock  when  in 
one   history   lesson,   they   learn   that 
America     was     founded     upon     the 
premise   that   "All   men   are   created 
equal,"  only  to  learn  in  the  next  lesson 
that   Americans   were   lynched,   shot, 
and  beaten  simply  because  their  skin 
was  not  white.  The  belief  that  Amer- 
ica is  unique  in  all  the  world  becomes 
tarnished  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
this  period  of  history.  A  certain  pride 
and  self-respect  for  our  country  is  di- 
minished. Although  we  cannot  undo 
the  sins  of  the  past,  we  can  insure  that 
all      remnants      of      inequality      are 
scourged  from  the  books.  Thankfully, 
that  is  the  next  lesson  that  our  chil- 
dren can  read  in  their  history  books.  It 
is  one  that  is  ongoing. 

That  is  what  a  day  in  honor  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  is  all  about. 
It  is  1  mile  in  the  journey  back  to  our 
roots  of  equality,  back  to  self-respect, 
and  pride  as  a  country.  By  paying 
homage  to  the  man  whose  vision  we 
now  share,  we  celebrate  the  victory  of 
his  movement  and  his  dream.  The 
question  before  us  today,  then,  is  not 
whether  to  pay  homage,  but  how  to 
pay  homage. 

Self-respect  as  a  Nation  is  made  up 
of  many  things,  one  of  which  is  fiscal 
responsibility.  In  this  area,  public  con- 
fidence is  also  sorely  lacking.  People 
wonder  why.  when  they  learned  the 
lesson  of  living  within  their  means  at 
12  years  of  age  with  a  25-cent  allow- 
ance. Congress  cannot  do  the  same. 
With  every  year  that  the  deficit  grows. 


a  certain  national  self-respect  is  dimin- 
ished and  cynicism  is  strengthened. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
think  that  it  is  somehow  immoral  to 
speak  of  the  cost  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional paid  holiday  when  talking 
about  honoring  Dr.  King.  We  are  told 
to  "go  back  to  our  calculators  and  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  300  years  of  slavery." 
Well,  the  simple  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  comparison.  No  price  can  be  placed 
on  what  discrimination  cost  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  repay  Dr.  King  with 
Federal  holidays.  What  we  can  do  is 
honor  this  man  in  a  way  that  uplifts 
him  and  his  dream,  without  creating 
further  cause  for  the  erosion  of  na- 
tional pride  by  expanding  the  deficit. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  3706. 
would   not   just   designate    a   day    in 
honor  of  Dr.  King,  but  would  create 
an  additional  paid  holiday  for  Federal 
employees.  It  is  important  that  per- 
sons know  that  this  is  not  a  national 
holiday  as  such.  It  is  a  Federal  paid 
holiday.  The  2.1  million  Federal  em- 
ployees would  receive  a  payday  for  not 
working.  Yet.  I  imagine  that,  by  and 
large,  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
would  continue  to  work  on  January  15 
or   the   third   Monday   of  each   year. 
Total  Federal  costs  for  a  Federal  holi- 
day are  $210  million  in  lost  productivi- 
ty and  $25  million  in  overtime  pay. 
The  cost  of  the  holiday  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  in  Oklahoma  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $l'/2  million.  In  addition 
to  the  fiscal  costs,  an  additional  Feder- 
al holiday  would  disrupt  a  number  of 
significant    public    services,    such    as 
postal  operations  which  would  be  to- 
tally shut  down.  Non-Federal  expense 
is  hard  to  estimate  but  could  easily 
reach  into  the  billions.  National  banks 
are  mandated  by  law  to  close  on  Fed- 
eral paid  holidays.  This,  coupled  with 
the  closing  of  other  public  services, 
will  further  disrupt  the  economy  and 
add  to  the  non-Federal  expenses  of 
the  holiday. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  which  I  intended  to  offer 
and  of  which  I  now  am  a  cosponsor.  It 
fulfills  two  very  important  goals.  First, 
Congress  would  be  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  one  who  had  the  cour- 
age and  conviction  to  speak  out 
against  discrimination.  As  I  said  earli- 
er, I  believe  this  is  important  not  only 
for  black  Americans,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Second.  Congress  would  be  ful- 
filling its  fiscal  resporisibilities.  We 
would  be  recognizing  Dr.  King  without 
further  indebting  this  government. 
And  finally,  we  would  be  honoring  Dr. 
King  in  a  way  that  all  Americans 
could  participate  in  equally. 

The  amendment  designates  January 
15  each  year  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  birthday.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  calling  upon  Americans  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  pro- 
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Ceremonies,  and  activities.   In 
amendment  would  establish 
day  of  recognition  in  honor 
without  making  it  a  Feder- 
I  think  that  this  is  what 
of  Americans  would  like 
would  like  to  pay  tribute 
in  Luther  King.  But  we  do 
that   tribute   by   giving 
<  mployees  a  paid  day  off. 
that  you  will  join  the  Senator 
and  me  in  supporting 
Let  us  work  toward 
of  national  self-respect  in 
by  lifting  up  the  legacy  of 
and  his  dream  and  by  doing 
that  shows  fiscal  restraint 
ity.  The  man  we  honor 
with  the  single  goal  of  lift- 
not  creating  them.  It  is 
that  his  commemoration  re- 
spirit. 

.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
for  the  amendment? 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.      1 
45  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  know 
other    Members    who    are 
peak.  I  have  been  designated 
distinguished  chairman,  Sena- 
and  I  think  in  the  in- 
time  for  the  reasons  stated  a 
)f  times  on  the  Senate  floor 
to    the   WSL   issue   and 
es  raised  by  the  amendments 
that  I  will  just  rely  on  what 
been  stated  for  the  record 
that  the  amendment  not  be 
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s  no  doubt  that  both  Sena- 
expressed  the  concerns  of 
people  in  their  States  and  other 
reference  to  the  costs,  but 
lot  want  to  get  this  $200  mil- 
ifhatever  I  he  ccst  might  be 
with  the  Federal  debt  or  the 
are  talking  about  $2.5  tril- 
do  not  do  something  in  the 
10  days  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
the  costs  of  this  bill  will 
to  that  deficit,  as  will  the 
a  number  of  other  amend- 
bills  that  are  going  through 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
and  maybe  a  few  billions  at 
attempted  to  be  added.  But  the 
'actor  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
i  nd  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
expressed    by    the    Senator 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
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this  bill  does  enjoy  over- 
bipartisan  support.   It  has 
I  am  one  of  those  who 
we  should  have  held  hear- 
could  have  discussed  all  these 
alternatives  but  that  was  not 
judgment  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
hearings   have   not   been 
recently,  and  have  not  been  held 


C  )ngress. 


therefore  yield  the  remain- 
time  to  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Let  me  begin  by  ac- 
knowledging the  fine  work  done  by  a 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
but  particularly  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy,  who 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  issue 
long  before  I  ever  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  finally  tomorrow  we  will  see  his 
efforts  and  those  of  a  number  of  other 
people  brought  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  to  designate  the 
third  Monday  of  each  January  as  a 
Federal  holiday  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
This  legislation,  long  overdue,  is  a 
monument  to  the  achievements  of  Dr. 
King  and  to  the  belief  that  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  equality  are  the  foundations 
of  the  American  dream:  the  dream  Dr. 
King  lived  and  died  for. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  have  attempted  to  be- 
little this  debate  by  repeating  unsub- 
stantiated allegations  on  Dr.  King's  af- 
filiations with  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  suggestion  that 
there  is  new  and  revealing  information 
in  the  FBI  files  on  Dr.  King  is  ludi- 
crous and  represents  a  side  of  our  his- 
tory of  which  none  of  us  can  be  proud. 
The  attempts  of  the  FBI  and  its  Direc- 
tor, to  discredit  Dr.  King  and  thus  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement,  failed  in  the 
1960's  and  I  assure  you,  similar  efforts 
will  fail  again  today. 

The  FBI  files  have  been  reviewed 
time  and  time  again  without  substan- 
tiation of  suggestions  that  Dr.  King 
was  a  Communist  or  that  he  was 
unduly  influenced  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  bipartisan 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
reviewed  all  of  the  FBI  files  on  Dr. 
King  and  in  its  findings  reported: 

In  Octobf'r  1962.  the  FBI  opened  its  .secu- 
rity investigation  of  the  SCLC  and  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  King.  The  investigation  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General.  The  ini- 
tial purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  ex- 
amine what  if  any.  Communist  influence  ex- 
isted in  the  SCLC.  The  committee  con- 
curred with  the  1977  Justice  Department 
study  in  its  conclusion  that  no  evidence  ex- 
isted that  Dr.  King  was  a  Communist  or 
ever  was  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
Party;  that  the  SCLC  under  Dr.  King  was 
ever  anything  other  than  an  organization 
devoted  to  civil  rights:  that  Dr.  King's  al- 
leged Communi.st  advisors  never  "sold"  Dr. 
King  any  cour.se  of  action  that  could  be 
identified  as  Communist;  and  that  the  secu- 
rity investigation  should  have  been  termi- 
nated shortly  after  it  commenced. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

In  August  1963.  the  Domestic  Intelligence 
Division  completed  a  synopsis  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  effort  to  exploit  the  Ameri- 
can Negro.  It  concluded  that  while  the 
party  has  expended  enormous  effort  and  re- 
sources to  influence  and  control  Black 
Americans,  it  had  been  largely  unsuccessful. 
In  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee, 
agents  from  the  Domestic  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion insisted  that  their  conclusion  of  insig- 
nificant   infiltration    into    the    civil    rights 


movement  reflected  their  professional  judg- 
ment then  as  well  as  in  1973. 

Five  of  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee continue  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  of  them,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  FBI  investigation  of 
Dr.  King,  voted  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Another  Member  now  serves  in 
this  body  and  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  these  petty  and  mean- 
spirited  allegations  behind  us  and 
accept  the  findings  of  the  Assa.ssina- 
tions  Committee,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  other  congre.ssional  commit- 
tees that  have  examined  this  question. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  King  led  n 
quarter  of  a  million  people  to  the 
Washington  Monument  and  this 
Nation  began  to  examine  the  dispari- 
ties and  inequities  existing  in  our  land. 
We  were  challenged  by  a  prophet  of  a 
nonviolence  to  declare  war  on  the  in- 
justices of  our  system.  The  prophet 
was  silenced  by  an  assassin's  bullet, 
but  his  dreams  live  on.  We  are  a  better 
people  because  of  his  leadership.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  .set  aside 
one  special  day  to  honor  and  embrace 
his  ambitions  and  dreams  while  re- 
minding ourselves  of  the  work  yet  to 
be  done. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  end  of  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  public  facilities  are  but  a 
few  of  Dr.  King's  legiicies  r,o  us.  But 
discrimination  continues  to  surface  in 
our  Nation.  Blacks  are  prevented  from 
registering  to  vote  in  certain  parts  ci" 
the  country.  Members  of  the  enter- 
tainment community  recently  testified 
before  a  House  subcommittee  on  the 
lack  of  job  opportunities  for  minorities 
in  their  industry.  They  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  negative  and  inaccurate 
portrayals  of  minorities  in  television 
and  motion  pictures.  There  are  com- 
munities surrounding  the  Nation's 
Capital  where  synagogues  have  been 
desecrated  and  crosses  have  been 
burned.  Indeed,  there  is  work  to  be 
done. 

I  realize,  Mr  P>re;iident,  that  we 
cannot  legislate  what  people  think  or 
believe  but  we  can  designate  this  day 
as  a  symbol  of  what  is  just  and  right 
and  what  we  believe  our  Nation  can 
be.  The  cost  of  an  additional  Federal 
holiday  is  irrelevant  when  compared 
to  the  exorbitant  price  of  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination.  We  are  a  poorer 
people  while  this  exists  in  our  country. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  every  year  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  Since  Dr. 
King's  death,  16  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virgin  Islands  have  rec- 
ognized his  birthday  as  a  legal  holiday. 
Dr.  King  dreamed  of  a  nation  where 
his  children  would  be  judged,  not  by 
the  color  of  their  skin,  but  the  content 
of  their  character.  This  Nation's  true 
character  is  revealed  in  the  persons  we 
honor  and  the  philosophies  we  em- 
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brace.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure and  forever  commit  to  our  history 
the  member  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

Finally.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
events  like  this  are  important  so  that 
those  who  observe  them  can  have  a 
pretty  good  understanding  of  how 
progress  is  made  in  this  country,  that 
there  are  ideas  and  symbols  whose 
time  has  come,  and  this  is  one,  and  if 
the  people  wonder  why  progress  is  so 
difficult,  they  should  observe  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  those  who 
fight  bitterly  to  hold  back  to  a  differ- 
ent past. 

That  past  is  over.  Dr.  King  is  as 
much  a  part  of  what  the  Nation  stands 
for  as  anyone  who  has  lived  in  this 
coiuitry.  and  I  hope  that  the  resound- 
ing victory  which  I  am  sure  will  come 
tomorrow  will  say  to  one  and  all  that 
that  era  of  nonrecognition  of  trying  to 
go  back  to  an  era  that  I  do  not  think 
was  so  bright  in  this  country  that  all 
of  that  is  over  and  we  march  on  hope- 
fully in  much  more  harmonious  fash- 
ion. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  in  the 
Senate  when  this  is  passed  and  I  hope 
other  Senates  in  the  future  will  look 
back  on  this  as  a  very  vital  addition  of 
our  time. 

As  far  as  I  know.  Mr.  President— how 
much  time  is  left  on  behalf  of  those  in 
opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  5  minutes  20  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yield  back  to 
the  proponents. 

Mr.  EXON.  Since  I  am  controlling 
time  on  this  side,  may  I  ask  what  do 
we  have,  a  minute  and  a  half? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
probably  there  is  no  need  to  carry  out 
debate  any  further  on  this. 

In  winding  up  the  proponents'  side 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  we  have 
stated  our  case  very  well.  We  agree 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
great  American.  We  agree  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  eliminate  bigotry  in 
this  country. 

But  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  honor 
him  with  a  special  day.  as  we  do  Flag 
Day.  Mother's  Day,  Father's  Day,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday?  Why  is 
it  that  we  insist  on  giving  people  time 
off  to  honor  someone? 

I  think  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  take 
this  kind  of  an  action.  I  hope  that 
when  my  colleagues  come  to  vote  they 
will  recognize  that  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  and  is  now 
before  us  is  obviously  the  best  way  to 
solve  this  problem  that  now  confronts 
us. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


May  I  ask  if  the  opponents  are  ready 
to  yield  back  their  time?  If  so,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  think  I  am  willing 
to  risk  it  in  this  case.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  but  before  doing  so  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  HELMS  (after  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative). Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  295  Leg.] 
YEAS-24 


Dodd 
Han 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Hollmgs  Sasser 

Humphrey 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Denton 

Exon 

Garn 

Goldwalcr 

Grassley 


Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

ciiafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

DAmato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Hatch 

Hecht 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

McClure 

Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

NAYS— 69 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Laulenbcrg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lievin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 


Pressler 

Quayle 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


Mrtzenbaum 

IWitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmirc 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


East 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "-2 
Helms 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2331)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  we 
have  additional  amendments  listed.  If 
any  Senators  have  amendments  to 
offer,  we  shall  be  happy  to  entertain 
those  amendments.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey indicated  he  has  two  amend- 
ments, but  he  is  not  here  today.  Sena- 
tor Helms  has  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments. Senator  Grassley  may  have  an 
amendment,  and  Senator  Wilson  may 
have  an  amendment.  I  hope  we  may 
have  one  more  vote  before  the  sug- 
gested adjournment  time  of  6  p.m.  I 
think  Senator  Wilson  might  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  amendment. 

Madam  I»resident,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2332 

Purpose:  To  obtain  Senate  acce.ss  to  Federal 
records  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2332. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec  .  NotwithsUnding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  and  until  the  Senate  adopts 
and  carries  out  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  in 
conjunction  with  such  agencies  of  the 
tJnited  States  as  may  be  advisable,  is  direct- 
ed to  seek  access,  by  all  available  legal 
means,  including  but  not  limited  to  subpoe- 
na, to  the  following: 

(a)  Any  and  all  records,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  materials,  and  other  evidence  relating 
in  any  way  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  in 
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pending  amendment,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  obtain  access  for 
the  Senate  on  a  confidential  basis  to 
all  the  available  evidence  now  in  the 
possession  of  various  executive  agen- 
cies. In  addition  to  the  materials  at 
the  National  Archives  under  court  or- 
dered seal  for  50  years,  there  are  also 
materials  on  Dr.  King  at  the  FBI  and 
possibly  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  intelligence  agencies.  According  to 
certain  items  already  made  public,  we 
do  know  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  a  large  quantity  of 
material  on  Dr.  King.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  the  full  extent  of  that  mate- 
rial because  of  what  little  has  been 
made  public.  Much  has  been  censored 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
exemptions  and  much  remains  classi- 
fied. So  this  Senator  believes  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  body  prior  to  pass- 
ing this  bill  to  get  all  of  this  material 
and  examine  it  confidentially,  if  the 
Senate  wishes,  but  in  any  case  exam- 
ine it  fully  and  carefully  before  estab- 
lishing a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
Dr.  King. 

Madam  President,  the  documents  in 
the  FBI  files  alone  consist  of  65,000 
items.  There  is  a  random  selection 
from  the  files  as  released  by  a  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  request  on 
every  Senator's  desk,  and  I  presume 
that  some  Senators  have  bothered  to 
look  at  it,  maybe  only  a  few.  The  indi- 
vidual documents  are  not  complete, 
and  as  I  said  earlier  they  have  been 
censored  by  the  FBI  before  release. 
Therefore,  important  facts  and  details 
may  in  all  likelihood  be  missing. 

Moreover,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate 
the  files  selected.  The  object  was  to 
show  a  fairly  random  cross-section  of 
the  files.  It  is  precisely  because  they 
are  unevaluated  that  I  have  urged  the 
Senate  to  study  the  matter  carefully. 
In  the  selection.  Senators  will  find  a 
range  of  materials.  Some  of  them  may 
be  credible,  some  may  not.  Some 
would  obviously  be  more  credible  if  we 
could  see  the  originals  without  the 
sensitive  material  excised.  In  any  case, 
I  think  that  the  selection  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  demonstrate  to 
Senators  that  there  exist  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  background  of  the 
man  who  would  be  honored  by  elevat- 
ing him  to  the  level  of  the  George 
Washington.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
collection  shows  that  there  is  enough 
evidence,  if  we  are  looking  at  it  purely 
as  a  problem  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, to  demonstrate  to  any  reasona- 
ble-minded person  that  Dr.  King's  key 
associates  included  Communist  opera- 
tives. 

Now.  I  heard  astonishing  comments 
on  this  floor  denying  that  this  is  so, 
but.  Madam  President,  these  facts  are 
incontrovertible.  Furthermore.  I  have, 
and  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record,  state- 
ments made  by  responsible  American 
citizens  during  the  1960's  about  the  ac- 


tivities of  King,  including  Carl  Rowan, 
the  distinguished  black  columnist. 

Now,  no  Senator  can  say  that  it  is 
not  accurate  to  submit  that  Dr.  King 
was  surrounded  by  people  with  Marx- 
ist connections.  They  may  not  like  the 
truth,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  truth 
simply  by  trying  to  shout  it  down.  And 
that  has  happened  here  on  this  floor. 
Despite  any  theatrics  by  Senators  who 
slam  documents  to  the  floor,  pretend- 
ing contempt,  the  fact  is  that  no  Sena- 
tor has  been  willing  to  go  through  this 
document  to  say  what  is  in  error. 

So,  Madam  President,  even  from  the 
mutilated  state  of  the  files  which  have 
been  released  and  placed  on  every  Sen- 
ator's desk,  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
see  a  very  close  relationship  between 
Dr.  King  and,  for  example,  Stanley 
Levison.  Time  after  time  we  see  Mr. 
Levison  at  Dr.  King's  shoulder,  advis- 
ing, proposing,  writing  his  speeches. 
For  example,  let  us  take  a  look  at  file 
No.  100-5506.  Most  of  that  particular 
file,  consisting  of  some  33  pages,  is 
missing.  However,  there  is  much  that 
is  worthy  of  study.  For  example,  on 
page  17  we  read  the  following: 

On  April  11.  1967.  Stanley  Levison  fur- 
nished Dora  E.  McDonald  a  statement  he 
had  prepared  for  Reverend  King  to  incorpo- 
rate into  a  speech  he  was  scheduled  to  deliv- 
er in  Los  Angeles  on  April  12.  1967.  In  this 
statement.  Levison  set  forth  several  points 
which  he  desired  Reverend  King  utilize  in 
his  speech.  These  were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  He  has  lived  in  ghettos  in  Chicago  and 
Atlanta  and  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
each  month  which  has  taken  him  into 
Negro  communities  throughout  the  nation: 
that  his  direct  personal  experience  with  Ne- 
groes in  all  walks  of  life  has  convinced  him 
that  the  majority  oppose  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  .  .  . 

Madam  President,  it  then  goes  on  to 
list  four  points  for  inclusion  in  the 
speech.  On  page  18  of  the  FBI  memo, 
we  find  the  following: 

On  April  12,  1967.  the  "Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner",  a  major  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  newspaper,  reported  that  on 
April  12,  1967,  Reverend  King  held  a  news 
conference  in  conference  room  number 
seven,  Biltmore  Hotel.  Los  Angeles,  regard- 
ing his  views  of  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Rever- 
end King  stated  he  favored  a  cessation  of 
bombing,  unilateral  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  an  end  to  American  participation  in  this 
"unjust  war." 

During  the  aforementioned  news 
conference.  Reverend  King  stated  in 
part  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  and  worked  in  ghettoes 
throughout  the  nation  and  I  travel  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  each  month  which  takes 
me  into  dozens  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Negro  communities.  My  direct  personal  ex- 
perience with  Negroes  in  all  walks  of  life 
convinces  me  that  there  is  deep  and  wide- 
spread disenchantment  with  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  .  .  . 

The  memo  goes  on,  giving  almost 
verbatim  the  points  proposed  by  Mr. 
Levison.  It  shows  a  close,  one-to-one 
relationship  of  influence,  and  yes  ma- 
nipulation. For  Mr.  Levison  was  urging 


Dr.  King  to  take  positions  which  were 
further  and  further  away  from  the 
American  consensus,  even  among  op- 
ponents of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  was 
urging  Dr.  King  to  enunciate  and  pro- 
claim what  was  essentially  the  Com- 
munist Party  line. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  King's  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Communist  position  on 
Vietnam  was  so  extreme  that  he  was 
disowned  not  only  by  the  mainstream 
liberals,  but  by  other  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  What  we  have 
here  is  a  pattern  of  influence,  a  pat- 
tern of  manipulation  of  Dr.  King  by  a 
high-level  Communist  operative. 

There  are  indeed,  other  examples  of 
Mr.  Levison's  manipulation  in  the 
memorandum  I  have  been  quoting.  It 
was  with  Mr.  Levison,  for  example, 
that  Dr.  King  discussed  the  advisabil- 
ity of  attending  a  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  to  be  organized  by 
Freedomways  magazine.  Freedomways 
is  a  magazine  that  at  that  time  had  a 
member  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  on  its  board  of 
directors.  Hunter  Pitts  ODell,  who 
was  also  Dr.  Kings  employee. 

Dr.  King  not  only  went  to  the  cele- 
bration but  also  delivered  an  address 
in  praise  of  W.E.B.  DuBois,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
DuBois  was  a  Communist,  and  prais- 
ing him  for  that  fact.  That  was  Dr. 
King's  last  major  address.  After  Dr. 
King's  death,  the  theoretical  journal 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Political  Af- 
fairs, carried  a  discussion  of  Dr.  King's 
acceptance  of  Marxism.  One  of  the 
points  made  by  the  Communist  Jour- 
nal was  this  particular  address.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  read  certain  paragraphs 
from  this  article: 

Not  six  weeks  before  his  death,  and  de- 
spite the  staggering  burden  of  his  responsi- 
bilities as  leader  of  the  black  freedom  fight. 
Dr.  King  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to 
honor  the  life  and  work  of  a  world-re- 
nowned Communist.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 
At  the  centennial  celebration  of  that  re- 
vered leader's  birthday.  February  23rd. 
sponsored  by  Freedomways  magazine,  he  de- 
scribed Dr.  DuBois  as  "a  radical  all  his  life.  " 
He  chided  those  who  "would  like  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Communist. "  insist- 
ing that  "It  is  time  to  cease  muting  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bu  Bois  was  a  genius  and  chose  to 
be  a  Communist." 

As  if  consciously  to  make  a  point  of  the 
connection  between  Dr.  DuBois  being  a 
genius  and  a  Communist,  Dr.  King  went  out 
of  his  way  to  remind  his  listeners  that 
"Sean  OCasey  was  a  literary  giant  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  a  Communist,"  and 
further  that  "Pablo  Neruda  is  generally 
considered  the  greatest  living  poet  though 
he  also  served  in  the  Chilean  Senate  as  a 
Communist.  "  He  went  on  to  denounce  "our 
irrational,  obsessive  anti-Communism." 

That  Dr.  Kings  advanced  views  toward 
the  end  profoundly  influenced  his  closest 
associates  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  morrow  of  his  assassination,  at  the 
massive  Memphis  demonstration  in  support 
of  the  striking  garbagemen.  his  acknowl- 
edged heir  and  successor.  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Abernathy,  declared  before  an  audience  of 


50.000:  "Poverty  is  created  by  capitalist  so- 
ciety, a  society  that  would  deny  food  to  the 
masses  but  give  luxury  to  the  classes."  (My 
emphasis— J. F.) 

Prom  the  same  platform,  on  the  same  mo- 
mentous occasion,  the  noted  artist  Harry 
Belafonte,  a  close  friend  and  supporter  of 
Dr.  King,  described  how  as  a  boy  in  Harlem 
he  sought  for  leaders  who  could  illuminate 
for  him  the  road  ahead,  show  him  what  the 
future  held  for  a  black  lad  with  talent  and 
imagination.  He  told  how  first  he  found  Dr. 
DuBois.  then  Paul  Robeson,  "both  of 
whom, "  he  declared,  "the  system  tried  to  si- 
lence by  methods  other  than  assassination. 
Now  it  has  turned  to  murder."  (My  empha- 
sis—J.F.) 

Murder  indeed!  But  even  more  ominous 
overtones  surrounded  this  reference  to  "the 
system"  which  "turned  to  murder"  when, 
just  two  weeks  before  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Drew-  Pearson,  in 
his  syndicated  column.  "Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round. "  made  the  charge  that  Kennedy, 
while  U.S.  Attorney  General,  had  "ordered 
a  wiretap  put  on  the  phone"  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Kennedy's  then  press  spokes- 
man, Pierre  Salinger,  without  denying  the 
charge,  replied  that  the  wiretap  procedure 
was  authorized  only  "in  cases  involving  na- 
tional security  and  on  written  request  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation." 

Madam  President,  I  have  mentioned 
this  in  a  very  brief  and  truncated 
manner,  because  there  is  much  more 
in  the  way  of  detail,  and  other  inci- 
dents as  well.  What  we  see  is  a  picture 
of  a  man  who  is  steadily  moving  to- 
wards more  and  more  extreme  state- 
ments and  positions,  statements  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

I  reiterate  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sis that  this  is  the  kind  of  statement 
that  is  not  popular  to  make,  but  it 
happens  to  be  the  truth.  Not  one  Sen- 
ator has  refuted  one  detail.  Oh,  they 
have  gotten  up  and  shouted,  and  they 
have  engaged  in  the  theatrics  of 
throwing  papers  on  the  floor  and  talk- 
ing about  filth,  but  they  have  not  re- 
futed one  stated  fact. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
has  already  discussed  Dr.  King's  cli- 
mactic speech  at  Riverside  Church, 
and  the  extremist  rhetoric  which  it  in- 
volved. The  picture  is  one  of  a  man 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Communist  thinking.  And 
we  see  from  these  censored  documents 
that  Stanley  Levison  was  having  more 
and  more  influence  in  such  decisions. 

In  1967,  the  columnist,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  observed  this  influence  and 
warned  against  it  in  his  writings.  On 
April  14,  1967,  Mr.  Rowan  wrote: 

This  intrigue  is  in  the  behind-the-scenes 
struggle  of  several  individuals  to  be  the 
dominant  influence  on  King.  Key  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  told  by 
the  FBI  that  King  is  listening  most  to  one 
man  who  is  clearly  more  interested  in  em- 
barrassing the  United  States  than  in  the 
plight  of  either  the  Negro  or  the  war-weary 
people  of  Vietnam. 

The  mystery.  Negro  leaders  say  privately, 
is  why  King  assailed  the  United  States  as 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today"  and  heaped  on  his  country  vir- 


tually all  the  blame  for  the  death  and  de- 
struction in  Vietnam— this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  warned  privately  about 
some  of  his  advisers  and  begged  by  other 
civil  rights  leaders  not  to  link  Vietnam  to 
the  Negro's  struggle  for  equality. 

(At  a  Great  Neck.  Long  Island,  meeting  of 
civil  rights  leaders  on  March  5.  King  devot- 
ed much  of  the  session  to  trying  to  get  other 
Negroes  to  join  him  in  the  attack  on  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy.  He  failed.) 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  of 
March  14,  1967,  by  Mr.  Rowan  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

King  Stand  on  War  Holds  Element  or 
Tragedy 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
New  York.— There  are  elements  of  in- 
trigue, mystery  and  racial  tragedy  in  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  to 
tie  the  civil  rights  struggle  to  the  movement 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  these 
elements  lie  behind  the  renunciation  of 
Kings  stand  by  several  Negro  leaders. 

The  intrigue  is  in  the  behind-the-scenes 
struggle  of  several  individuals  to  be  the 
dominant  influence  on  King.  Key  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  told  by 
the  FBI  that  King  is  listening  most  to  one 
man  who  is  clearly  more  interested  in  em- 
barrassing the  United  States  than  in  the 
plight  of  either  the  Negro  or  the  war-weary 
people  of  Vietnam. 

The  mystery.  Negro  leaders  say  privately, 
is  why  King  assailed  the  United  States  as 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today. '  and  heaped  on  his  country 
virtually  all  the  blame  for  the  death  and  de- 
struction in  Vietnam— this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  warned  privately  about 
some  of  his  advisers  and  begged  by  other 
civil  rights  leaders  not  to  link  Vietnam  to 
the  Negro's  struggle  for  equality. 

(At  a  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  meeting  of 
civil  rights  leaders  on  March  5.  King  devot- 
ed much  of  the  session  to  trying  to  get  other 
Negroes  to  join  him  in  the  attacic  on  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy.  He  failed.) 

The  racial  tragedy  is  that  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  and  Whitney  Young  of  the 
National  Urban  League  have  felt  compelled 
to  denounce  Kings  action  publicly.  This 
factionalizes  the  civil  rights  movement  even 
more,  encouraging  the  anti-Negro  groups  to 
rush  to  divide  and  conquer.  It  also  will  in- 
crease confusion  and  frustration  among  the 
Negro  masses  and  perhaps  cause  them  to 
lash  out  more  widely  and  irrationally. 

As  a  pre-eminent  hero  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution  of  the  last  decade  Nobel  Prize 
winner  King  has  been  virtually  unassailable 
by  other  Negroes.  Even  this  week's  sharp  re- 
nunciation by  the  NAACP  board  did  not 
refer  to  him  by  name  although  the  refer- 
ence was  obvious. 

But  Negroes  like  Young.  Roy  Wilkins  of 
the  NAACP  and  Ralph  Bunche  at  the 
United  Nations  have  privately  expressed 
dismay  over  the  transformation  of  King 
from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  boycott  leader 
with  an  uncanny  knack  for  saying  the  right 
things  into  the  King  of  today  who  has  very 
little  sense  of.  or  concern  for.  public  rela- 
tions, and  no  tactical  skill. 

But  King's  "serious  tactical  mistake,"  as 
the  NAACP  board  called  it.  was  to  suggest 
that  the  cause  of  justice  for  the  Negro  re- 
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with  To  take  a  moderate  approach,  hoping     1963  and  himself  a  pacifist,  all  pleaded  in     the  difference  between  poverty  and  well- 
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On  a  crisp,  clear  evening  last  April  4,  the 
Re\ .  Martin  Luther  King  stood  in  New  York 
City's  Riverside  Church  and  delivered  the 
most  scathing  denunciation  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  ever  made  by  so  prominent 
an  American.  He  labeled  the  United  States 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today"  and  accused  it  of  "cruel  ma- 
nipulation of  the  poor."  He  said  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  watch  as  wo  poison 
their  water,  as  we  kill  a  million  acres  of 
their  crops." 

He  .stated  the  U.S.  troops  "may  have 
killed  a  million  South  Vietnamese  civilians— 
mostly  children."  He  said  that  'Vmeiican  sol 
diers  "test  out  our  latest  weapons"  on  the 
peasar.ts  of  South  Vietnam  "just  as  the  Ger- 
mans tested  out  new  medicine  and  new  tor- 
tures in  the  concentration  camps  of 
Europe."  He  accused  President  Johnson  of 
lying  about  peace  overtures  from  Hanoi,  and 
urged  Americans  to  become  "conscientious 
objectors." 

Reaction  across  the  nation  and  around 
the  world  was  immediate  and  explosive. 
Radios  Moscow  and  Peking  picked  up  King's 
words  and  spread  them  to  distant  capitals. 
In  the  White  House,  a  Presidential  aide 
shouted.  "My  God,  King  has  given  a  speech 
on  Vietnam  that  goes  right  down  the 
commie  line! "  President  Johnson,  reading 
the  wire-service  reports,  flushed  with  anger. 

Civil  rights  leaders  wrung  their  hands  and 
began  to  plan  steps  to  take  the  already 
splintered  movement  for  Negro  equality  out 
from  under  the  onus  of  King's  broadside. 
Such  prominent  Negroes  as  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Ralph  Bunche.  Nobel  Prize-winning 
United  Nations  under-secretary,  and  Sen. 
Edward  Brooke  disagreed  publicly  with 
King.  The  directors  of  Freedom  House 
called  the  program  chat  King  advocated 
■demagogic  and  irresponsible  in  its  attack 
on  our  government. "  The  Washington  Post, 
long  a  supporter  of  King,  said,  "Dr.  King 
has  done  a  grave  injury  to  the  great  strug- 
gle to  remove  ancient  abuses  from  our 
public  life.  He  has  diminished  his  usefulness 
to  his  cause,  to  his  country  and  to  his 
people." 

What  sort  of  person  is  this  man  who  has 
been  awarded  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  de- 
nounced as  a  knave,  all  within  three  years? 
What  do  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  recent 
actions  mean  to  the  nation  and  to  the  sear- 
ing disputes  that  now  rend  the  civil-rights 
movement? 

SIRED  BY  FIGHTERS 

To  understand  King's  unique  position  in 
American  life,  we  must  go  back  to  January 
15,  1929,  when  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was 
bom  in  a  comfortable  13  room  house  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.  His  father  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Williams,  had 
become,  via  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  two 
of  the  great  preachers  of  the  South. 

By  the  time  "Little  Mike  "  was  six  (when 
his  father  changed  both  their  names  to  that 
of  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion), he  was  well  aware  of  the  racial  strug- 
gle around  him.  Grandfather  Williams  had 
been  an  early  leader  of  Georgia  s  chapter  of 
the  NAACP.  His  father  fought  for  equal  sal- 
aries for  Negro  teachers  and  to  abolish  the 
Jim  Crow  elevators  in  the  Atlanta  court- 
house. And  young  Martin  soon  knew  at 
firsthand  the  hurt  and  humiliation  of  dis- 
crimination. He  has  recalled  as  one  of  his 
angriest  hours  a  bus  ride  from  Macon  to  At- 
lanta, when  a  bus  driver  called  him  and  his 
teacher  "black  sons  of  bitches"  because  they 


were  slow  in  surrendering  their  seats  to 
white  passengers. 

A  bright,  sensitive  student.  King  entered 
Atlanta's  Morehouse  College  ai  15.  toying 
with  the  notion  of  becoming  a  lawyer  or 
doctor.  There  he  read  Thorcau's  'Essay  on 
Civil  Disobedience,"  and  became  convinced 
that  he  had  to  involve  himself  in  social  pro- 
test, and  that  only  through  the  ministry 
could  he  function  effectively.  Prom  More- 
house. King  went  to  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  in  Chester,  Pa.,  where  a  lecture 
on  Mohandas  Gandhi  led  him  to  devour 
every  book  and  article  written  about  India's 
great  leader  of  non-violent  protest. 

rhe  thinking  of  Gandhi  and  Thoreau  was 
still  burning  inside  King  when  I  first  met 
him.  late  in  1955.  He  was  then  involved  in 
his  first  major  test  of  nonviolence  and  civil 
disobedience  in  the  Deep  South.  On  Decem- 
ber 1  of  that  year,  a  Negro  seamstress,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Parks,  had  boarded  a  bus  in  Montgom- 
ery. Ala.,  where  King  had  recently  become 
pastor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  When  the  driver  ordered  Negroes 
to  stand  so  that  whites  could  sit,  Mrs.  Parks 
refused  and  was  arrested.  Within  hours.  Ne- 
groes had  launched  a  99-percent  effective 
boycott  that  threatened  to  ruin  the  bus  line. 

As  a  report  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  I 
went  to  Montgomery  and  was  permitted  to 
sit  in  on  the  strategy  sessions  of  the  Negro 
leaders.  King's  gift  of  articulateness,  his  ap- 
parent lack  of  personal  ambition,  his  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  to  toughtalking  city  of- 
ficials made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the 
movement.  The  city  arrested  115  Negro  reli- 
gious and  political  leaders;  a  bomb  exploded 
on  King's  front  porch.  But  the  boycott  held 
firm  for  382  tense  days,  and  led  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  bus  seg- 
regation. The  Negroes  of  Montgomery  had 
won  a  great  victory,  and  Martin  Luther 
King  was  world-famous. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

How  did  King  rise  to  the  pinnacle?  He  had 
charisma— a  down-to-earth  sincerity,  an 
ability  to  w-ear  the  mantle  of  the  church  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  special  closeness 
to  God.  He  won  the  grudging  admiration  of 
white  Americans  and  the  .support  of  mil- 
lions of  foreigners  through  his  dignity,  his 
willingness  to  take  verbal  abuse,  to  go  to  jail 
quietly— and  to  turn  the  other  cheek  in  the 
process— in  order  to  achieve  his  goals.  He 
seemed  impervious  to  provocation.  He 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  selfless  leader 
whose  devotion  and  wisdom  were  larger 
than  life. 

When  a  group  of  badgered,  beaten  Ne- 
groes in  Gadsden.  Ala.,  were  on  the  verge  of 
violence,  King  asked  them  to  put  down  their 
arms.  "Get  the  weapon  of  non-violence,  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  armor  of 
truth,  and  just  keep  marching. "  he  pleaded. 
They  did.  And  when  the  young  minister  said 
to  whites.  "We  will  match  your  capacity  to 
inflict  suffering  with  our  capacity  to  endure 
suffering.  We  will  not  hate  you,  but  we 
cannot  in  all  good  conscience  obey  your 
unjust  laws,"  he  disarmed  many  who  held 
latent  hostility  toward  the  Negro. 

"There  is  no  arrogance  about  him.  no  in- 
tellectual posturing. "  reported  the  New 
York  Times  in  1961.  "He  voices  no  bitter- 
ness against  the  whites  who  have  handled 
him  roughly."  If  he  became  involved  in 
crisis  after  crisis— the  restaurant  sit-in  in 
Atlanta  in  1960;  demonstrations  in  Albany, 
Ga..  in  1961;  the  explosive  Birmingham  pro- 
tests of  1963;  the  Selma.  Ala.,  march  of 
1964— it  was  because,  as  one  of  his  aides 
.said,  "You've  got  to  have  a  crisis  to  bargain 


with.  To  take  a  moderate  approach,  hoping 
to  get  white  help  doesn't  work." 

THE  HALO  SLIPS 

But,  inexplicably,  something  began  to 
happen  after  a  while.  King  seemed  to  devel- 
op an  exaggerated  appraisal  of  how  much 
he  and  his  crisis  techniques  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  race-relations  progress  that  had 
been  made. 

He  could,  indeed,  make  a  pretty  convinc- 
ing argument  that  it  was  the  crisis  he  and 
his  followers  precipitated  in  Birmingham  in 
1963  that  capped  the  Negro's  revolution  and 
won  thie  support  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  the  civil-rights  laws  of  1964  and  1965.  Bui 
other  Negro  leaders,  while  not  belittling 
demonstrations,  argued  that  the  Negro 
couid  never  forgo  a  reliance  on  the  law. 
They  pointed  out  that  Negroes  might  still 
be  walking  instead  of  riding  buses  in  Mont- 
gomery had  the  lawyers  not  won  their  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  They  said  that  the 
Negro  had  to  continue  to  seek  strong  legisla- 
tion and  ju.st  court  decisions.  They  argupd 
that  the  cau.se  required  a  shrewd,  sometimes 
sophisticated  wooing  of  public  opinion. 

Negroes  had.  in  fact,  begun  to  grow 
uneasy  about  King.  He  no  longer  seemed  to 
be  the  selfless  leader  of  the  1950s.  There 
was  grumbling  that  his  trips  to  jail  looked 
like  publicity  stunts.  When  arrested  in 
Albany,  Ga.,  in  1961,  he  had  declared  dra- 
matically that  he  would  stay  behind  bars 
until  the  city  desegregated  public  facilities. 
Two  days  later,  he  was  out  on  bail.  In  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  after  getting  Negroes  fired 
up  for  massive  demonstrations,  he  went  to 
jail  amid  great  fanfare.  But  two  days  later 
he  was  bailed  out  again,  so  he  could  receive 
an  honorary  degree  at  Yale  University. 

SINISTER  MIIRMORINGS 

King  really  gave  both  critics  and  admirers 
serious  cause  for  concern  in  1965.  when  he 
began  to  talk  about  foreign  policy.  In  July 
of  that  year,  he  told  a  Los  Angeles  group 
that  the  issues  of  racial  injustice,  poverty 
and  war  are  inextricably  bound  together." 
When  advisers  expressed  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  linking  the  three,  he  retorted: 
"One  cannot  be  just  concerned  with  civil 
rights.  It  is  very  nice  to  drink  milk  at  an  un- 
segregated  lunch  counter- but  not  when 
there  is  strontium  90  in  it." 

A  month  later,  he  announced  that  he  in- 
tended to  write  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam.  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  move  the  war  to  the  conference 
table. 

Then,  in  September  1965.  he  called  on 
Arthur  Goldberg,  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  urged  the  United 
States  to  press  for  a  U.N.  seat  for  Commu- 
nist China.  Also,  he  asked  for  a  halt  in 
American  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam,  and 
he  recommended  negotiations  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  At  this  point,  even  some  of  his  strong- 
est supporters  began  to  demur. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said:  "Dr. 
King  is  already  committed  to  a  massive,  un- 
finished task  in  an  area  m  which  he  has 
great  influence.  He  can  only  dissipate  that 
influence  by  venturing  into  fields  that  are 
strange  to  him. "  In  a  harsher  comment,  lib- 
eral columnist  Max  Preedman  asked.  "Is  he 
casting  about  for  a  role  in  Vietnam  because 
the  civil-righus  struggle  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  his  own  estimate  of  his  talents?" 
NAACP  leader  Roy  Wilkins.  Whitney 
Young,  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League,  Socialist  leader  Norman  Thomas, 
and  Bayard  Rustin,  a  chief  planner  of  the 
great  civil-rights  march  on  Washington  in 


1963  and  himself  a  pacifist,  all  pleaded  in 
vain  with  King  not  to  wade  into  the  Viet- 
nam controversy. 

Why  did  King  reject  the  advice  of  his  old 
civil-rights  colleagues?  Some  say  it  was  a 
matter  of  ego— that  he  was  convinced  that 
since  he  was  the  most  influential  Negro  in 
the  United  States,  President  Johnson  would 
have  to  listen  to  hi.n  and  alter  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Others  revived  a  more  sinister 
speculation  that  had  been  whispered  around 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  tne  nation's  newsrcoms 
for  more  than  two  years— talk  of  commu 
nists  influencing  the  actions  and  words  ol 
the  young  minister.  This  talk  disturbed 
other  civil-rights  leaders  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

I  report  this  not  to  endorse  what  King 
and  many  others  will  consider  a  "guilt  by  as- 
sociation" smear,  but  because  of  the  threat 
that  these  allegations  represent  to  the  civil- 
rights  movement.  When  King  was  simply 
challenging  Jim  Crow,  murmurings  that  he 
was  as-sociating  with,  or  influenced  by.  en- 
emies of  the  United  States"  had  only  limit- 
ed impact.  Most  Congressmen  and  editors 
knew  that  American  Negroes  did  not  need  a 
communist  to  icll  them  that  they  dislik'-d 
being  horded  into  the  rear  of  buses,  the  bal- 
conies of  tl  ?aters.  the  back  doors  of  restau- 
rants or  a  rainshackle  schcol  across  the 
briar  patch  But  now  that  King  has  becomt 
deeply  involved  in  a  conflict  where  the 
United  States  is  in  direct  combat  with  com- 
munists, the  murmurings  are  likely  to 
produce  powerfully  hostile  reactions.  They 
cannot  help  but  imperil  chances  of  passage 
of  the  civil-rights  bill  that  would  protect 
civil-rights  workers  in  the  South  and  make 
housing  discrimination  illegal. 

NEW  STRAIN 

King  answered  his  critics.  He  had  become 
convinced,  he  said  in  his  April  4  speech  at 
New  York's  Riverside  Church,  that  America 
would  never  invest  the  necessary  funds  or 
energies  in  rehabilitation  of  its  poor  so 
long  as  adventures  like  Vietnam  continue  to 
draw  men  and  skills  and  money  like  some 
demonic  destructive  suction  tube  "  He  toid 
the  Riverside  audience  that  "We  are  taJtinp 
black  young  men  who  have  been  crippled  by 
our  society  and  sending  them  8000  ?niles 
away  to  guarantee  liberties  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  they  have  not  fo-and  in  south- 
west Georgia  and  East  Harlem." 

The  latter  is  an  old  cry  that  some  Negroes 
have  uttered  in  every  American  war.  But  in 
no  conflict  has  a  Negro  with  King's  prestige 
urged  Negroes  to  shun  battle  because  the> 
have  nothing  to  fight  for.  King  must  have 
assumed  that  the  "new  Negro."  full  of  frus- 
tration as  he  IS,  would  be  sympathetic  to 
this  argumert.  But  a  recent  Harris  survey 
showed  that  almost  one  of  every  two  Ne- 
groes believes  that  King  is  wrong— and  an- 
other 27  percent  reserved  iudgment. 

I  find  this  opposition  to  King  remarkable 
considering  the  amount  of  emotion  and 
anger  involved  in  the  Negro  revolution.  It 
suggests  that  most  Negroes  are  proud  of  the 
integrated  performance  of  colored  GIs  in 
Vietnam;  that  most  Negroes  still  think  of 
America  as  their  country  and  do  not  want  to 
seem  unpatriotic. 

Beyond  doubt.  King's  speech  at  Riverside 
Church  and  his  subsequent  remarks  have 
put  a  new  strain  and  burden  on  the  civil- 
rights  movement.  He  has  become  persona 
noji  grata  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  fact  that 
he  may  consider  of  no  consequence.  It  is 
also  likely  that  his  former  friends  in  Con- 
g^ress  will  never  again  listen  to  or  be  moved 
by  him  the  way  they  were  in  the  past.  This, 
too,  may  not  bother  King.  But  it  can  make 


the  difference  between  poverty  and  well- 
being  for  millions  of  Negroes  who  cannot 
break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  un- 
preparedness  that  imprisons  them  unless 
the  President  provides  leadership  and  Con- 
gress provides  the  circle-breaking  programs 
and  laws. 

Martin  Luther  King  :ias  alienated  many 
of  the  Negro's  friends  and  armed  the 
Negro's  foes,  in  both  parties,  by  creating  the 
impression  that  the  Negro  is  disloyal.  By 
urging  Negroes  not  to  respond  to  the  draft 
or  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  he  has  tskrn  a  tack 
that  many  Americans  of  all  race.s  consider 
utterly  irresponsible. 

It  !.?  a  tragic  irony  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  the  Negro's  lo-aUy  to  his 
country— especially  doubt  created  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  has  helped  as  much  as 
any  one  man  to  make  America  truly  the 
N?gro's  country,  too. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  these  mate- 
rials the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  insisted  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  US.  Senate  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  look  at  the  facts, 
to  hold  hearings,  and  then  make  this 
judgment  which  is  going  to  be  made 
pell-mell  r^omorrow  afternoon  at  4  p.m. 
Senators  may  scoff,  they  may  holler 
racist,  they  ma."  engage  in  epithets 
and  theatrics  but  they  are  simply 
avoiding,  obscurring,  the  facts. 

And  if  everyone  is  wrong  except 
these  Senators  who  are  engaging  in 
such  haste  to  pass  this  measure,  then 
why  do  they  not  say.  "OK,  we  will 
send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  we  will  let  there  be  some  hearings 
on  it,'  because  the  bill  provides  that 
this  national  holiday  in  which  the 
country  will  be  shut  down  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  1986.  So  why  ail  the 
rush,  why  all  the  reluctance  to  look  at 
the  truth,  to  look  at  the  record,  and 
then  make  our  judgment? 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
coUoagues.  I  am  absolutely  persuaded 
thr.t  the  Senate  will  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  does  not  take  steps  to  insure 
that  it  has  been  fully  informed  by  ob- 
taining this  information  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  a  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Church  Commit- 
tee report  on  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church  Committee  did 
not  set  out  to  evaluate  the  charges 
against  Dr.  King  as  such,  but  as  grist 
lor  its  general  proposition  that  coun- 
terintelligence activities  had  injured 
civil  rights  in  a  wide-ranging  variety  of 
incidents.  The  committee  did  not 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
matter,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Stanley  Levison  and  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell.  What  the  committee  said,  and 
I  quote  from  the  report  on  page  85, 
was  the  following: 

Without  access  to  the  factual  evidence,  we 
arc  unable  to  conclude  whether  either  of 
those  two  advisers  were  connected  with  the 
Communist  Party  v  hen  the  case  was  opened 
in  1962.  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
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Martin  Luther  King  holiday,  when  we 
learn  that  its  agents  discussed  harass- 
ing Coretta  Scott  King  even  as  she 
grieved,  none  of  us  should  seek  to  jus- 
tify such  misdeeds  by  compounding 
the  evil  and  the  error  of  assaulting  Dr. 
King's  reputation. 

Instead  we  much  recognize  his  con- 
tribution—at last  and  unequivocally. 

The  FBI's  record  does  not  indict  Dr. 
King,  but  his  adversaries. 

I  question  no  one's  motives,  but  I  do 
say  that  the  repeated  and  reckless 
charges  against  Dr.  King  are  false. 

Finally,  we  are  asked  how  we  can 
accord  Dr.  King  an  honor  that  has 
been  granted  to  only  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers— George  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  we  should  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  the  founders  declared  that 
all  were  created  equal— and  then  per- 
mitted a  condition  to  continue  under 
which  millions  of  human  beings  were 
consigned  to  the  degradation  of  slav- 
ery. Even  emancipation  brought  in- 
equality, segregation,  and  second  class 
citizenship.  A  century  passed  until 
Americans  heard  and  heeded  the  call 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  to  reach  for  a 
day  when  all  this  land  could  say:  "Free 
at  Last,  Free  at  Last,  Thank  God,  Al- 
mighty. I'm  Free  At  Last." 

George  Washington  was  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  founders  of  the 
Nation.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  was 
the  first  in  rank  among  the  founders 
of  a  newer  and  fuller  American  free- 
dom—of a  nation  truly  dedicated  to 
"Liberty  and  Justice  for  All."  In  a  very 
real  sense,  Martin  Luther  King  is  a 
second  father  of  our  country,  for  he 
led  us  to  pursue  our  own  fundamental 
ideals  and  our  own  best  destiny. 

We  can  all  be  grateful  that  Martin 
Luther  King  chose  the  path  of  nonvio- 
lent change  for  America.  By  contrast, 
the  Communists  advocate  violence  all 
across  the  world. 

And  Dr.  King  himself  told  us  how  to 
answer  their  challenge: 

Our  greatest  defense  against  communism 
is  to  take  offensive  action  on  behalf  of  jus- 
tice. We  must  with  affirmative  action  seek 
to  remove  those  conditions  of  poverty  which 
are  the  fertile  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  com- 
munism grows  and  develops. 

Martin  Luther  King  raised  and  still 
represents  the  hope  of  black,  Hispanic 
and  poor  Americans  that  this  country 
belongs  to  them,  too— that  they  are 
full  citizens— and  that  here  they  can 
breathe  free  and  equal.  This  Chamber 
must  not  dash  that  dream.  The  recog- 
nition we  can  give  now  to  Dr.  King  can 
also  revive  the  hopes  he  inspired— and 
reaffirm  that  in  its  third  century, 
America  will  fulfill  its  founding  princi- 
ples—the principles  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— and 
then  given  new  life  by  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  allega- 
tions of  Dr.  King's  ties  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  already  been  exhaus- 
tively explored. 


The  following  is  a  chronological  list- 
ing of  all  Senate  and  House  hearings 
or  reports  published  since  1975  where 
allegations  that  Dr.  King  had  Commu- 
nist ties  were  examined: 

November  18.  19;  December  2.  3.  9-11. 
1975.  Healings  before  the  Select  Committee 
to  Study  Governmental  Operations  on  U.S. 
Intelligence  activities,  see  pages  347-840. 

April  23.  1976.  Pinal  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  see  pages  79-184.  "Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Case  Study". 

March  16.  1977.  Hearings  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

March  28,  1977.  Progress  Report  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

May  27,  1976.  Hearings  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  FBI  Oversight. 

January  2,  1978.  Pinal  Report  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

November  19,  1978.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

November  17.  20.  21.  1978.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions. 

March  29,  1979.  Report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

March  27;  June  21,  1979.  Joint  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population  to  consid- 
er S.  25,  designating  Dr.  Kings  birthday  as 
a  legal  public  holiday. 

February  23,  1982.  Hearing  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation to  consider  designating  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  King  a  legal,  public  holiday. 

There  are  a  total  of  six  different 
committees  that  have  explored  this 
matter  in  varying  degrees.  None  of  the 
committees  ever  established  that  Dr. 
King  had  any  ties  to.  or  was  a  member 
of.  the  Communist  Party. 

As  the  1979  Senate  committee  report 
on  the  King  holiday  legislation  con- 
cluded: 

The  Committee  believes  that  such  accusa- 
tions are  neither  supported  by  the  facts,  nor 
worthy  of  extended  comment.  Such  charges 
have  been  exhaustingly  reviewed  by  several 
Congressional  investigations  and  found  mer- 
itless. 

Indeed,  the  FBI  apparently  admitted 
as  much  during  a  1976  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  investigation.  Specif- 
ically, the  staff  report  growing  out  of 
that  investigation  noted: 

In  any  event,  the  FBI  has  stated  that  at 
no  time  did  it  have  any  evidence  that  Dr. 
King  himself  was  a  communist  or  connected 
with  the  Communist  Party.  Dr.  King  repeat- 
edly criticized  Marxist  philosophies  in  his 
writing  and  speeches.  The  present  Deputy 
Associate  Director  of  the  FBI's  Domestic  In- 
telligence Division,  when  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee if  the  FBI  ever  concluded  that  Dr. 
King  was  a  communist,  testified,  "No,  sir, 
we  did  not." 

With  regard  to  allegations  that  two 
of  Dr.  King's  associates,  Stanley  Levin- 
son  and  Jack  O'Dell  were  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  the  same  report 
stated  that  no  factual  evidence  was 
presented  by  the  FBI  to  conclude  that 
either  men  were  connected  with  the 
Communist  Party  and  that  there  was 
"no  evidence  establishing  that  either 


of  those  advisers  (O'Dell  and  Levin- 
son)  attempted  to  exploit  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  Communist  Party." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  add 
that  any  information  resulting  from 
the  FBI's  surveillance  of  Dr.  King  is 
necessarily  tainted.  Congressional  in- 
vestigations have  since  shown  that  the 
surveillance  was  part  of  a  concerted 
undercover  effort  to  discredit  Dr. 
King.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee's  1976  investigation  found 
that  the  FBI  secretly  categorized  Dr. 
King  as  a  Communist  in  May  1962, 
months  before  it  even  started  to  inves- 
tigate him. 

It  is  true  that  the  various  congres- 
sional investigations  may  not  have  un- 
covered every  piece  of  information 
contained  in  the  sealed  files.  However, 
there  were  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  if  there  was. 
in  fact,  anything  of  significance  in  the 
files,  it  would  have  been  uncovered  by 
now. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons:  One.  I  cannot 
understand  the  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion. No  one  has  answered,  to  my  satis- 
faction, the  nature  of  the  various 
charges  raised  regarding  Dr.  King. 
Though,  I  make  no  charges  about  Dr. 
King,  myself. 

I  cannot  help  but  think.  Madam 
President,  that  as  we  sit  here  today, 
we  have  9.5  percent  unemployment; 
we  have  marines  under  fire  in  Leba- 
non, in  fact  one  was  killed  this  week- 
end. We  have  a  situation  in  Central 
America  where  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
is  meeting  head-on  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Only  600  or  700  miles  from 
our  borders,  there  is  a  revolution  oc- 
curring. We  also  have  a  deficit  prob- 
lem. By  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
Treasury  will  ask  us  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  another  $300  to  $400  bil- 
lion, soon  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  be  more  than  the  budget  was 
only  10  years  ago.  With  all  of  these 
problems.  Congress  decides  the  solu- 
tion is  another  paid  holiday. 

In  addition,  the  balance  of  payments 
is  in  poor  shape.  The  Japanese  and 
Europeans  are  competing  with  our 
automobile  industry,  our  heavy  steel 
industry,  and  our  machine  tool  indus- 
try. So  what  do  we  do  in  Congress  to 
help  solve  these  problems?  We  suggest 
another  paid  holiday. 

I  am  sure.  Madam  President,  that 
this  Senator  would  find  it  hard  to  vote 
for  a  paid  Federal  holiday  no  matter 
whom  it  recognized.  We  already  have 
52  days  off.  I  might  make  a  point  for 
the  Creator  himself  and  the  people 


who  work  by  the  hour.  People  who  are 
not  in  union  contracts,  a  significant 
number  of  the  work  force.  I  have 
talked  with  them,  they  say.  "The  only 
thing  you  are  doing  in  Washington  is 
giving  a  paid  holiday  for  Government 
employees  and  bankers."  They  say. 
"What  about  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  wages  all  across  this  country, 
what  is  Congress  doing  for  them. 
What  is  the  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  need  to  be  in- 
creasing production  in  this  country?" 

I  am  reminded  of  the  book  "1984, " 
by  Orwell,  and  the  other  more  humor- 
ous version  he  wrote,  entitled  "The 
Animal  Farm."  You  must  remember 
this  is  only  1983,  Madam  President,  we 
should  wait  until  1984  to  pass  this  bill 
because  it  would  be  so  significant  if  we 
did  it  in  1984.  Washington's  answer  to 
our  economic  problems,  to  our  foreign 
policy  problems  is  another  paid  holi- 
day and  another  holiday  makes  a  good 
bargaining  chip  for  the  unions  to  use 
when  it  comes  to  management  and 
contract  negotiations. 

What  about  the  working  people?  Are 
they  going  to  get  a  paid  holiday?  No. 
They  are  forced  to  take  a  day  off  with- 
out pay,  because  they  get  paid  by  the 
hour.  So  most  of  the  people  who  pay 
taxes  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  day 
off  in  celebration. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  make  more 
sense.  Madam  President,  if  we  set  the 
day  on  a  Sunday  to  recognize  Dr. 
King,  if  that  be  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress,  rather  than  to  have  another 
paid  holiday.  In  the  meantime,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  those  of  us  who  are 
being  asked  to  vote  for  this  bill  have 
all  the  total  facts.  What  are  the  two 
pages  of  evidence  that  supposedly  are 
sequestered  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment? Why  is  there  such  a  big  rush? 
What  is  the  big  hurry  here  in  Wash- 
ington? Is  it  we  do  not  want  to  address 
the  real  problems  of  the  country?  So 
in  order  to  have  something  to  talk 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
turn  to  another  paid  holiday  because 
that  is  less  controversial,  and  does  not 
really  confront  anything.  Anyway  we 
delay  for  a  couple  of  years— until  1986 
before  this  bill  becomes  effective. 

So,  what  is  the  urgency?  I  cannot 
understand  why  Senators  would  resist 
wanting  to  know  the  evidence,  if  there 
is  any  evidence.  If  there  is  nothing  to 
be  shielded,  why  should  we  worry 
about  it? 

One  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
suggested  to  me,  that,  anyone  who  had 
a  holiday  in  his  honor  should  at  least 
have  passed  on  to  his  reward  50  years 
ago.  It  has  only  been  15  years,  so  what 
is  the  big  rush? 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  his 
amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  in 
the  House,  Congressman  Dannemeyer 


has  offered  a  bill,  H.R.  3584,  which 
speaks  to  this  issue.  It  says:  "Any  legal 
public  holidays  established  in  the 
future  will  occur  on  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday." 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
consider  this  and  between  now  and  to- 
morrow. And  that  thought  be  given  to 
the  excellent  work  done  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Dannemeyer.  We 
might  take  a  look  at  Congressman 
Dannemeyer's  suggestion  and  consider 
amending  this  bill. 

It  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
working  taxpaying  American  citizen  if 
we  did  not  create  a  paid  holiday.  The 
American  people  would  not  be  asked 
to  pay  for  one  more  day  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  enjoy.  If  they  enjoy  the 
holiday,  they  will  not  be  paid  as  sala- 
ried employees  on  the  Government 
payrolls. 

Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  have  an  article  that  was 
written  in  the  Raleigh  News  Observer 
by  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor John  East.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record 
right  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Oct. 
15.  1983] 

East  Says  Holiday  for  King  Would  Be  Too 
Expensive 

(By  John  P.  East) 

I  believe  it  may  not  be  generally  under- 
stood that  what  is  being  proposed  in  honor 
of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  is  not  merely  a 
commemorative  day  but  a  legal  public  holi- 
day—a paid  holiday  for  federal  workers  that 
will  be  observed  also  by  workers  in  state  and 
local  governments  throughout  the  country. 

The  cost  estimates  for  a  federal  legal 
public  holiday  are  exorbitant.  For  the  feder- 
al government  alone,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  estimated  a  cost  of  $270  million, 
and  for  state  and  local  governments  a  cost 
of  $692  million.  That  comes  to  a  total  of 
over  $900  million— nearly  a  billion— in  pay, 
benefits  and  lost  productivity  for  all  govern- 
ment workers. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  the  cost  to  the  private 
sector  of  another  federal  holiday  would  be 
$4.3  billion,  which,  added  to  the  public 
sector  costs,  gives  a  total  of  $5.26  billion  In 
all.  In  short,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
merely  honorary  occasion  but  a  major  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  for  the  country. 

The  cost  of  another  federal  holiday— our 
10th— should  give  us  pause  in  creating  one. 
The  nine  others— New  Years  Day.  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Memorial  Day.  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day.  Columbus  Day,  Veter- 
ans Day.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas— gen- 
erally commemorate  events  or  values  long 
held  to  be  central  to  our  national  identity. 
Only  one  holiday,  in  honor  of  President 
Washington,  honors  an  individual  Ameri- 
can. Are  we.  by  creating  another  holiday  for 
King,  to  elevate  him  to  the  same  level  as  the 
father  of  our  country  and  above  the  many 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal to  honor  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  with  a  national  holi- 
day is  regarded  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents as  a  bad  idea.  They  do  not 
think  we  need  another  paid  holiday 
for  Government  workers  which  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
If  we  are  to  set  aside  another  holiday, 
they  think  others  are  more  deserving 
of  the  honor  than  Dr.  King. 

Their  views,  which  I  share,  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  race  or  with 
civil  rights.  Dr.  King  was  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  his  people  and  for  the 
civil  rights  movement.  But  he  was  also 
a  spokesman  for  other  causes  and 
groups,  and  it  is  in  these  areas  that  his 
words  and  deeds  have  caused  so  much 
controversy  and  concern. 

In  particular,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  very  upset  that  we  would  con- 
sider establishing  a  national  holiday  to 
honor  a  man  who  denounced  this 
country  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
its  enemies  during  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. Veterans  of  that  war,  including 
many  blacks,  were  incensed  by  his  lack 
of  patriotism  then,  and  they  would  be 
insulted  now  if  we  observed  a  national 
holiday  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  John  Beauclair.  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Valley  Sentinel, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Boise, 
Idaho,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Beauclair,  who 
is  a  postal  clerk  in  Boise,  eloquently 
expresses  the  concerns  I  have  heard 
from  many  others  in  my  State  regard- 
ing the  King  holiday  proposal.  He  has 
the  courage  to  challenge  the  national 
leaders  of  his  union  who  have  en- 
dorsed that  proposal.  I  believe  he  is  in 
closer  touch  with  grassroots  America 
than  they  are,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
listen  to  his  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.— Martyr? 
(By  John  Beauclair) 

Up  the  street  from  the  main  post  office 
lives  an  elderly  man  and  woman.  Both  have 
spent  a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  Their  chil- 
dren have  been  raised  and  are  now  on  their 
own.  The  indignities  and  demeaning  insults 
practiced  by  unthinking  people  have  not 
spared  them.  They  are  black. 

Neither  one  of  them  has  ever  taken  off  a 
$300.00  suit  or  dress  and  put  on  a  factory- 
faded  outfit  to  take  part  in  a  massive  non- 
violent peoples  march  across  town.  Neither 
of  them  has  received  an  honorary  title  al- 
lowing them  to  use  -Dr."  before  their 
names.  Nobody  from  the  national  news 
media  has  ever  shown  any  interest  in  them. 

But.  in  my  opinion,  this  man  and  his  wife, 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives,  raised  their 
family  to  honor  this  country  as  they  have 
done,  are  more  worthy  of  being  honored 
with  a  national  holiday  than  the  apostle  of 
non-violence.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Enough  documentation  exists  to  fully  sub- 
stantiate the  close  personal  ties  of  Martin 


Luther  King.  Jr.  with  known  communists 
and  communist-front  organizations.  The 
violent  vocal  tirades  of  this  man  against  the 
land  of  his  birth  during  the  Vietnam  War 
are  a  matter  of  public  record.  Any  veteran 
of  this  war  should  consider  a  national  holi- 
day in  honor  of  this  man  who  gave  public 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  of  this  nation 
during  a  time  of  war  an  additional  slap  in 
the  face.  In  former  times,  his  actions  would 
have  been  treated  as  TREASON! 

The  national  news  media  have  pulled  out 
all  stops  to  have  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
honored  with  a  national  holiday.  This  would 
place  him  beside  Jesus  Christ  and  George 
Washington.  Veterans  should  also  remem- 
ber these  same  national  news  media  missed 
very  few  opportunities  to  discredit  and  hold 
up  to  ridicule  and  shame  the  American  men 
and  women  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  ac- 
tions of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  the  na- 
tional news  media  prolonged  this  war  and 
contributed  to  needless  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  was  not  a  martyr 
in  the  traditional  sense  usually  associated 
with  the  word  martyr.  Instead,  he  was  more 
than  likely  a  victim  of  the  violence  that  fol- 
lowed his  non-violent  demonstrations— a 
non-violence  which  had  very  little  in 
common  with  the  Christianity  he  supposedly 
professed  but  one  more  in  keeping  with  the 
methods  used  by  the  communists  and  com- 
munist fronts  to  stir  up  racial  discontent 
and  fan  the  fires  of  revolution  in  our  coun- 
try. Christianity  teaches  just  the  opposite. 
Humility,  longsuffering  and  turning  the 
other  check  in  face  of  insult  are  tenets  of 
Christianity.  Christianity  teaches  love  of 
country.  Christianity  teaches  obedience  of 
the  laws  of  one's  country.  Christianity  does 
not  teach  the  right  to  pick  and  choose 
which  laws  to  obey  and  which  laws  to  pur- 
posely disobey. 

It  is  understandable  black  Americans 
would  want  a  black  American  honored  with 
a  national  holiday.  The  choice  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  is  most  unfortunate. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  our  own  national 
union  leadership  had  to  get  wrapped  up  in 
this  campaign.  Are  they  so  far  to  the  left 
they  feel  comfortable  with  the  Martin 
Luther  Kings?  Are  they  so  out  of  tunc  with 
conditions  existing  in  this  nation?  The  high 
unemployment;  severe  inflation  (which  has 
only  begun  to  get  started);  the  excessive 
taxation,  which  causes  any  monetary  in- 
crease to  disappear  before  we  even  receive 
it;  bankruptcies  by  the  thousands- all  the.se 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  average 
American  family  to  make  ends  meet.  Does 
our  national  union  leadership  realize  the 
spectacle  federal  workers  present  to  the 
general  public?  The  spectacle  of  federal 
workers  going  after  another  paid  holiday 
(we  already  have  nine)  while  many  millions 
are  out  of  work?  Another  holiday  will  cost 
our  government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. These  dollars  have  to  be  first  taken 
from  other  Americans— a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low when  you  are  out  of  work.  Or  perhaps  is 
our  national  union  leadership  out  of  touch 
with  the  troubles  engulfing  the  average 
American  family?  Have  they  been  off  the 
work  floor  too  long? 

In  my  opinion,  the  black  man  and  his  wife 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
have,  in  their  lifetimes,  accomplished  many 
times  more  good  will  between  the  blacks 
and  whites  than  have  any  of  the  apostles  of 
non-violence.  Their  example  and  the  exam- 
ples of  millions  of  other  black  Americans 
who  have  lived  their  lives  in  peace  and  har- 
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mony  with  their  neighbors,  bearing  silently 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  them,  had  much 
more  to  do  with  acquiring  the  full  dignities 
of  citizenship  than  ever  did  the  Martin 
Luther  Kings  and  their  fellow  travelers. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
another  bit  of  information.  I  know 
there  have  been  allegations  about  Dr. 
King  and  there  have  been  a  lot  of  in- 
vestigations. We  decided  to  go  back 
and  check  some  of  the  statements 
made  about  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  maybe  they  are  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  repeat  here  because 
they  are  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves. But  I  would  ask  that  the  infor- 
mation be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

During  his  second  term,  every  aspect  of 
George  Washington's  career  was  insultingly 
discussed  in  the  press,  which  the  public  ac- 
cepted with  avidity.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
been  made  Commander  in  Chief  because  he 
was  such  a  nonentity  Congress  was  covinced 
that  he  could  not  become  a  tyrant— but 
Congress  had  been  wrong.  Washington  was 
accused  of  living  extravagantly,  of  over- 
drawing his  salary.  Paine  accused  him  of 
conspiring  with  the  French  Government  to 
have  Paine  executed.  Calling  Washington 
"treacherous  in  private  friendship  .  .  .  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life  ...  an  apostate  or 
an  imposter." 

Jefferson  was  similarly  subjected  to  such 
attacks,  during  the  campaign  of  1800.  Jef- 
ferson's political  foes  had  frequently  de- 
nounced him  in  press  and  pulpit  as  an  athe- 
ist, tantamount  to  being  a  Communist  in 
that  day.  Before  his  Presidency  was  over. 
Jefferson  was  to  be  designated  in  New  Eng- 
land as  the  anti-Christ.  Other  sensational 
charges  were  that  Jefferson  had  a  slave  mis- 
tress, that  he  had  sought  to  seduce  a 
friend's  wife,  and  that  he  had  tried  to  pay  a 
debt  with  depreciated  currency.  He  was 
called  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  even  accused  of 
treason  by  some  when  he  was  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  Virginia  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

Nor  was  Lincoln  immune  from  vicious 
character  attacks  during  his  run  for  a 
second  term  in  office.  The  New  York  Herald 
was  one  of  his  more  outspoken  opponents, 
calling  him  a  "joke  incarnated";  his  elec- 
tion, a  "ridiculous  joke";  his  cabinet  a 
"standing  joke";  his  reconstruction  "an- 
other joke";  and  his  renomination  "the 
most  laughable  joke  of  all.  " 

Did  Washington  overdraw  his  salary?  Did 
Jefferson  try  to  seduce  his  friend's  wife;  was 
Lincoln  a  ""ridiculous  joke"?  Are  we  to  strip 
these  men  of  their  national  hero  status  be- 
cause of  scandalous  attacks  tossed  back  and 
forth  over  their  political  careers? 

So  it  is  with  Dr.  King.  I  am  sure  that  200 
years  from  now,  some  history  books  will  still 
note  that  there  were  allegations  that  Dr. 
King  was  somehow  linked  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  that  some  accused  him  of 
being  a  "womanizer."  But  no  one  will  ever 
be  able  to  dispute  the  significance  of  Dr. 
King's  contributions  to  society— the  fact 
that  he  raised  the  consciousness  of  the 
Nation  to  the  ugly  blight  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  injustice,  and  moved  us  to  act. 
And  because  of  his  actions,  all  Americans 
greatly  benefited. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  twelve  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  do  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  3, 
nays  90,  as  follows: 


Denton 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmato 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 


Dodd 

East 

Hart 
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YEAS— 3 

Helms  Symms 

NAYS-90 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

L.autenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Maltingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Hollings  Sasser 

Humphrey 

Mathias 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So    Mr.    Helms'    amendment    (No 
2332)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  is  the  last  vote  we 
are  going  to  have  today.  There  are  one 
or  two  very  brief  matters  to  attend  to. 
Is  there  one  amendment  to  be  laid 
down?  There  is  not. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill.  I 
first  joined  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  upon  my  arrival  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  As  I  indicated  in  earli- 
er debate  on  this  measure,  this  is  a 
time  I  have  long  awaited.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  in  the  Senate  seek  to 
memorialize  the  magnitude  of  a  man 
who  sought  to  protect  the  dignity  of  a 
people  and  awaken  the  conscience  of  a 
nation.  It  is  a  time  when  we  in  the 
Senate  seek  to  transcend  the  routine 
legislative  agenda,  as  he  sought  to 
transcend  the  prejudices  of  centuries. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
opposed  to  this  legislation  have  made 
references  to  an  April  1967  speech  Dr. 
King  made  at  the  Riverside  Church  in 
New  York  City.  In  that  speech.  Dr. 
King  referred  to  the  United  States  as 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in 
the  world  today." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the 
Riverside  Church  speech,  the  United 
States  had  nearly  500,000  soldiers 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Dr.  King  believed 
deeply  that  American  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war  was  immoral.  That 
one  remark,  revealing  Dr.  King's  frus- 
tration with  the  war,  the  damaging 
impact  of  the  war  on  American  socie- 
ty, and  its  disruptive  impact  on  the 
Great  Society  policies,  is  more  reflec- 
tive of  his  personal  frustration  than  it 
is  of  his  ideas  and  ideals.  Dr.  King  con- 
stantly spoke  of  America  as  rising 
above  itself  to  accomplish  the  highest 
values  of  civilization  and  voiced  his 
belief  that  America  was  uniquely  able 
to  achieve  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  no  leader  is  faultless, 
and  no  leader's  entire  public  record 
has  been  so  thoroughly  combed 
through  as  Dr.  King's.  He  later  regret- 
ted the  remark  of  1967.  In  the  context 
of  his  entire  life's  work,  that  single 
phrase  is  not  a  valid  basis  for  judging 
him  negatively. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port a  national  holiday  to  honor  the 
memory  of  civil  rights  leader  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In  listening  to 
the  debate  on  this  matter  of  great  na- 
tional significance  and  concern,  I  have 
heard  several  accusations  made.  We 
have  heard  arguments  which  attempt 
to  tie  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  the 
Communist     Party     of     the     United 
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States,  which  assail  his  motivations 
and  ambiiions  as  part  of  am  anti-Amer- 
ican, Mai-xist  plot.  We  have  even 
heard  the  names  of  the  late  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy  conjured  to  buttress 
argument;  against  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  subm  t,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
King  rep:  esented  much  of  which  we 
can  be  prdud  to  call  American,  in  spirit 
and  in  sul  stance. 

The  civ^l  rights  movement,  for  which 
Dr.  King  jwas  largely  responsible,  was 
built  on  distinctly  American  princi- 
ples. The  words  of  Dr.  King's  eloquent 
speeches,  and  brilliantly  crafted  essays 
reflect  his  commitment  to  American 
ideals:  equal  opportunity,  freedom  and 
justice.  The  motivation  of  his  move- 
ment was  to  have  these  ideals  realized 
in  their  t:  uest  and  most  exalted  form. 
As  magn  ficent  and  majestic  as  Dr. 
King's  dr  (am  was,  it  was  also  a  simple 
one: 

That  on(  day  this  nation  would  rise  up 
and  live  oi  t  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed: 
we  hold  th  ?se  truths  to  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

To  my  1  nind,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  ten  ;ts  on  which  American  de- 
mocracy iitands.  Dr.  King  personified 
the  American  sense  of  justice  and  ap- 
pealed to  that  basic  American  ideal  as 
part  of  hi  >  movement  for  civil  rights. 

Dr.  King's  ideals  were  rooted  in  the 
American  dream  and  fused  by  his  per- 
sonal idealism.  He  was  a  Southern 
Christian  theologian  who  spoke  sadly 
of  a  natic  n  which  had  dealt  a  part  of 
its  populiLtion  a  blank  check  marked 
insufficie  It  funds  with  regard  to  its 
promise  (f  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity; a  lation  which  professed  to  be 
the  dem  Kratic  leader  of  the  free 
world,  ard  yet  kept  a  portion  of  its 
populatio  1  enslaved,  and  unequal,  and 
unfree. 

Dr.  Kir  g  was  son  of  a  black  Baptist 
tradition  which  is.  itself,  a  distinctly 
American  product.  Dr.  King  commit- 
ted hims<  If  to  that  tradition  while  he 
was  a  jun  lOr  at  Morehouse  College  and 
was  orda  ned  in  his  father's  church. 
He  was  riised  within  a  Jim  Crow  cul- 
ture, where  nonviolence  and  peaceful 
change  were  remote  ideas;  and  yet,  he 
was  a  paradigm  of  peaceful  conduct, 
loving  coicern  for  his  people  and  his 
country. 

There  ire  those  within  this  Cham- 
ber who  irgue  that  Dr.  King  must  be 
held  resiionsible  for  a  legacy  of  vio- 
lence anc  division  which  characterized 
the  Sout  1  during  the  marches.  The  vi- 
olence wiich  Dr.  King's  marches  en- 
gendered cannot  be  attributed  to  him 
as  part  o  f  some  violent  motivation— to 
do  so  wo  lid  be  to  miss  the  poignancy 
of  what  those  marches  exposed.  The 
bombing  of  churches,  the  hosing  of 
black  ma  »es,  the  unleashing  of  vicious 
police  ddgs  on  innocent  women  and 
children  cannot  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
King,  bu;  to  the  racial  sickness  which 
plagued  our  Nation  so  terribly  that 


one  can  still  witness  the  residual  mani- 
festations in  our  slums  and  ghettos. 

Indeed,  Dr.  King's  dream  was,  and 
still  is,  consistent  with  America: 

That  one  day  on  the  red  hills  of  Georgia 
the  sons  of  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of 
former  slaveowners  will  be  able  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  brotherhood. 

That  freedom  and  equal  opportunity 
would  ring  across  the  Nation  from 
every  hill  and  molehill  and  from  every 
mountaintop,  and  that,  finally,  the 
racial  paranoia  which  plagued  this 
Nation  would  eternally  be  resolved. 

Certainly,  we  have  not  completely 
fulfilled  that  vision,  but  this  Nation 
has  made  tremendous  progress  since 
that  day  when  four  little  girls  were 
killed  in  that  Birmingham  church  by  a 
malicious  racist. 

Blacks  no  longer  use  separate  facili- 
ties, no  longer  are  denied  the  privilege 
to  vote,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
any  other  American  should  in  this 
Nation.  It  would  be  a  fitting  and  sym- 
bolic memorial  to  Dr.  King  if  this 
Chamber  passed  the  bill  to  set  aside  a 
national  holiday  in  his  honor. 

We  are  all  old  enough  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  remember  vividly  the  urgency 
of  the  time  when  Dr.  King  began  his 
movement.  History  has  a  way  of  pro- 
ducing leaders  who  suit  the  needs  of 
their  times  and  alter  favorably  and  ir- 
reversibly the  course  of  mankind. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  such  a 
leader. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  had  a  dream 
for  all  Americans  to  be  free. 

Through  his  leadership  and  exam- 
ple, much  has  been  done  to  further 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  and  right  to 
want  to  honor  a  man,  whose  contribu- 
tions changed  and  reformed  the  laws 
and  attitude  of  a  whole  nation. 

At  the  same  time  there  have  been 
many  others  who  preceded  Dr.  King 
and  who  also  left  their  footprints 
against  economic,  political,  and  per- 
sonal discrimination  in  the  sands  of 
our  history. 

We  cannot— nor  should  we— ignore 
the  contributions  of  others  like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  or  George 
Washington  Carver. 

Yet,  none  of  these  individuals  have 
had  a  legal  holiday  set  aside  in  their 
names.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  95 
years  after  his  death  that  our  first 
President  was  honored  with  a  Federal 
holiday. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
feel  Dr.  King  should  be  recognized  for 
his  contributions.  Indeed,  I  would 
throw  my  wholehearted  support 
behind  a  national  day  of  recognition 
for  Dr.  King,  a  day  of  recognition  that 
would  not  be  a  paid  legal  holiday. 

I  will  therefore  vote  against  H.R. 
3706  making  the  birthday  of  Martin 


Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

Recognition— yes.  A  legal  public  hol- 
iday—no. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  will  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  great  American 
leader  of  our  time.  I  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in  every 
Congress  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  designates  the  third 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year  a 
legal  public  holiday  to  commemorate 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  It  will  become  effective  2 
years  after  enactment. 

In  order  to  expedite  passage  of  this 
measure,  the  Senate  will  consider  H.R. 
3706  which  the  House  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  338  to  90.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  400,  the  Senate 
bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  legislation  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
King's  dedication  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  a  more  just  society.  It  also  pro- 
vides us  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  briefly 
discuss  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  against  the  creation 
of  a  national  holiday  to  honor  Dr. 
King,  and  then  conclude  my  remarks 
with  a  few  observations  about  the  life 
of  Dr.  King. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  fail- 
ure of  Presidential  leadership  on  this 
issue.  While  there  has  been  some  indi- 
cation that  the  President  will  sign 
H.R.  3706  if  it  is  presented  to  him,  he 
has  failed  to  comment  publicly  on  the 
bill  or  to  signal  his  support  for  it. 

As  our  highest  elected  official,  the 
President  has  an  obligation  to  lead  the 
Nation.  It  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
let  us  know  where  he  stands  on  a 
major  civil  rights  issue  of  such  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  Americans.  In  this 
instance,  the  President  has  failed  in 
his  responsibility  to  face  this  issue, 
and  I  call  on  him  to  publicly  support 
this  legislation. 

Opponents  of  the  holiday  argue  that 
it  is  too  expensive,  that  Dr.  King  was 
influenced  by  Communists  and  that 
consideration  of  the  holiday  bill  is  pre- 
mature. 

First  of  all,  the  holiday's  relatively 
modest  cost  is  not  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  to  memorialize  Dr.  King's  dream 
of  social  justice,  equality  and  world 
peace.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's estimate  of  $18  million  for  the 
holiday  does  not  appear  to  be  out  of 
line  with  the  cost  of  other  holidays. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  cost  of  morality.  For  example,  how 
much  did  slavery  and  segregation  cost 
our  great  country  in  terms  of  human 
misery,  humiliation,  and  despair? 


Second,  Dr.  King's  dedication  to 
nonviolence,  peace,  and  justice  bear  no 
relationship  to  communism.  They  are 
democratic  principles  which  have 
guided  this  Nation  since  its  inception. 
Nowhere  in  Dr.  King's  advocacy  of 
peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is 
there  a  hint  of  Communist  influence. 
Suggestions  to  the  contrary  are  based 
on  speculation  of  the  worst  sort,  and 
are  unworthy  of  our  consideration. 

Finally,  the  opponents  argue  that 
the  bill  caught  them  by  surprise,  and 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  hear- 
ings. This  argument  ignores  the  fact 
that  nearly  2%  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Senate  leadership  announced 
its  intention  to  take  up  consideration 
of  the  bill.  It  also  ignores  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  bill:  it  has  been 
before  the  Congress  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  15  years;  and,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  measure  as  recently  as  1979. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, I  would  now  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  few  observations  about 
Dr.  King. 

As  a  young  man.  Dr.  King  brought 
maturity  to  our  Nation's  development. 
He  taught  us  that  love  can  destroy 
hate  and  that  peaceful  means  can  re- 
solve violent  conflicts.  He  endured  the 
temporary  indignities  of  jail  to  ad- 
vance his  long-term  goal  of  freedom 
for  all.  He  organized  a  bus  boycott  to 
demonstrate  the  liberating  effects  of  a 
simple  act  of  integrity.  As  Dr.  King 
proudly  declared  at  the  time: 

We  came  to  see  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
more  honorable  to  walk  in  dignity  than  ride 
in  humiliation.  So  in  a  quiet,  dignified 
manner  we  decided  to  substitute  tired  feet 
for  tired  souls  and  walk  the  streets  of  Mont- 
gomery until  the  sagging  walls  of  injustice 
had  been  crushed. 

Some  would  tell  us  that  racism  and 
discrimination  are  ineradicable  aspects 
of  life  in  an  imperfect  world  and  that 
we  should  simply  accept  them.  Dr. 
King's  life  taught  us  that  the  well- 
springs  of  decency  run  deep  in  the 
American  people  and  that  we  only 
weaken  that  sense  of  decency  by  refus- 
ing to  act  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

By  celebrating  Dr.  King's  birthday, 
we  express  our  hopes  for  the  future, 
not  just  our  appreciation  of  the  past. 
We  signal  our  desire  for  an  America  in 
which  every  person  realizes  his  or  her 
full  potential  as  a  human  being,  an 
America  in  which  race  keeps  no  one 
from  a  job,  an  education,  a  home,  or  a 
meaningful  role  in  our  political  proc- 
ess. This  was  Dr.  King's  dream,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  are  not  yet  a  world  at  peace  as 
he  dreamed  we  would  be  and  the  mere 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  not  in 
itself  right  all  the  wrongs  that  still 
haunt  our  troubled  world.  But  if  he 
were  here.  Dr.  King  would  counsel  us 
not  to  despair.  Even  in  the  darkest 
times  Dr.  King  projected  an  inner  se- 


renity and  confidence  that  came  from 
his  unshakeable  faith  in  himself,  his 
fellow  Americans,  and  his  religion.  No 
unfair  laws  can  long  survive  that  kind 
of  combined  moral  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  this 
courageous  American  and  man  of 
peace.  Because  his  life  symbolized 
many  of  the  ideals  and  principles  fun- 
damental to  this  Nation,  let  us  resolve 
to  make  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  holiday. 
But  even  more,  let  us  resolve  to  make 
an  America  full  of  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  why  I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  establishing  a  national  holiday 
to  honor  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Unlike  those  who  believe  that  Dr. 
King  is  somehow  unworthy  of  this 
great  honor,  or  who  oppose  his  politi- 
cal beliefs  or  actions,  I  believe  that  Dr. 
King  was  truly  committed  to  the 
finest  American  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice.  His  courageous  struggle  to 
bring  civil  rights  issues  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  American  conscience,  his 
central  role  in  the  development  and 
passage  of  civil  rights  legislation,  his 
leadership  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween people  of  all  races,  and  his  com- 
plete commitment  to  nonviolence 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  people  the  world  over.  As  we  all 
know,  these  efforts  earned  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

As  much  as  I  admire  Dr.  King,  how- 
ever, and  as  important  as  I  believe  his 
efforts  were,  I  cannot  vote  to  establish 
a  national  holiday  to  honor  his  birth. 
In  these  difficult  economic  times  we 
can  ill  afford  yet  another  "no  work" 
day.  Federal  holidays  cost  us  not  only 
lost  time,  but  also  the  overtime  wages 
we  must  pay  to  those  who  have  to 
work  despite  the  holiday.  We  must 
also  remember  that  not  all  of  private 
industry  observes  Federal  holidays. 
Many  hardworking  Americans  who 
foot  the  bill  for  these  days  off  must 
themselves  work.  And  they,  unlike 
their  Federal  counterparts,  receive  no 
extra  compensation  for  their  efforts. 
Another  Federal  holiday  is  not  fair  to 
them.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  de- 
clare national  holidays  for  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  America. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  honor  Dr.  King 
in  some  other,  more  appropriate  way. 
Perhaps  we  could  celebrate  his  birth- 
day in  conjunction  with  an  existing 
holiday.  Given  that  Dr.  King  was  a 
Baptist  minister  and  derived  much  of 
his  strength  and  moral  sense  from  his 
religion,  a  Sunday  holiday  might  be 
more  fitting  and  less  costly  than  yet 
another  weekday  holiday. 

This  is  one  of  those  very  difficult  de- 
cisions which  elected  officials  must 
face  periodically:  On  one  hand,  there 


is  an  idea  you  support,  but  on  the 
other  there  is  a  principle  which  pre- 
cludes acting  as  you  would  otherwise 
like  to  act.  As  much  as  I  want  to  honor 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
entire  world,  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  conser\atism  means 
that  I  cannot  support  this  particular 
method  of  commemorating  Dr.  King's 
efforts. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
luctantly rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
3706,  the  bill  to  designate  the  third 
Monday  in  January  as  a  legal  public 
holiday  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I  say  "re- 
luctantly" as  my  opposing  the  meas- 
ure may  be  taken  by  some  as  disparag- 
ing of  Dr.  King's  place  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  Such  is  not  the  case.  I 
believe,  and  have  stated  many  times, 
that  Martin  Luther  King  probably  was 
the  most  outstanding  leader  of  black 
citizens  in  our  country  and  individual- 
ly contributed  most  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  rights  in  our  country. 

No  less  a  publication  than  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  affirms  that  Dr. 
King's  contribution  to  the  black  free- 
dom movement  was  that  of  a  leader 
who  was  able  to  turn  protests  into  a 
crusade  and  to  translate  local  conflicts 
into  moral  issues  of  nationwide  con- 
cern. By  doing  so.  Dr.  King  won  his 
greatest  victories  by  appealing  to  the 
consciences  of  white  Americans,  there- 
by bringing  political  leverage  to  bear 
with  the  Goverment  in  Washington. 
Valid  as  that  assessment  may  be,  Mr. 
President,  it  surely  does  not  warrant 
our  hastily  designating  his  birthday  as 
another  legal  public  holiday. 

Today,  by  statute,  we  have  nine  Fed- 
eral holidays,  most  of  which  are  cele- 
brated on  Monday:  New  Year's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Columbus  Day,  Veterans  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas.  Only  two  of  the 
nine  are  designated  for  specific  indi- 
viduals. Are  we  to  add  to  that  number? 
And  if  we  do,  are  we  to  designate 
Martin  Luther  King,  ranking  him 
above  everyone  else  in  contributing  to 
the  history  of  this  Nation?  How  can 
one  answer  that  affirmatively,  Mr. 
I»resident,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
tribution of  such  towering  figures  in 
our  history  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln?  If  we  enact  this 
measure,  we  would  relegate  them— as 
well  as  others  who  could  well  be 
named— to  a  lesser  place  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  irrevocably,  I  fear,  de- 
spite a  later  and  more  rational  assess- 
ment. 

I  also  believe  we  have  more  than 
enough  holidays.  If  we  were  to  add  a 
holiday  for  Martin  Luther  King,  in 
the  short  space  of  10  weeks  we  would 
be  observing  no  fewer  than  five  public 
holidays— Veterans    Day,    Thanksgiv- 
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Ing,  Chrl^mas.  New  Year's,  and  King's 
birthday.!  The  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
these  holidays  is  really  great.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  a  i  lew  Federal  holiday  observed 
on  a  Mon  day  would  result  in  net  budg- 
etary exiendltures  of  $18  million  per 
year,  anc  that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count cos  ts  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment or  very  substantial  costs  in  the 
private  s(  ctor.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
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dollars 
year.    I 


thereby   are   lost    year   after 
submit.    Mr.    President,    our 
budget  ai  id  our  economy  can  ill  afford 
the  burd<  n  of  another  Federal  holiday 
Martin   Luther   King   or   anyone 


for 
else. 

For  th^se  reasons 
on  this  m  easure. 


ROUTI^rE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
there  be  a  brief  period  for 
tranfeaction   of    routine   morning 


B/KER. 


thai 


Mr 
sent 
the 
business 

The 
out  objedtion 


PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 


Mr.  HllFLIN. 
been  reparted 
ministralpon 
tary  of 
have 
Reagan 
on  a  vigorous 
program 
velopme! 
ons.  Thii 
several 
senior 
group 
nology 
C.  Fletcher 
strategy 
Hoffmar 
ports   01 
group 
United 
nation 
strategy 
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vanced 
fense  syfetem 
developi|ient 
other 

ing  inco^ning 
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ballistic 

stepped 

gram  b< 

manage! 

Defense 

proach 

fectiv 

attack 

missiles 
Mr.  President 

the  inte  ragency 


I  shall  vote   "no' 


With- 


Mr.  President,  it  has 
that  several  senior  ad- 
,._  officials,  including  Secre- 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger. 
ri  ^commended      to      President 
tjiat  the  United  States  embark 
ballistic  missile  defense 
which  would  include  the  de- 
it  of  space-based  laser  weap- 
recommendation  comes  after 
■Sionths  of  intense  study  by  a 
administration      interagency 
mide  up  of  the  defensive  tech- 
sTudy  team,  directed  by  James 
and  the  future  security 
study,  headed  up  by  Fred  S. 
.  According  to  preliminary  re- 
its   study,   the   interagency 
recommended    that    the 
demonstrate  its  determi- 
explore  and  develop  a  new 
to    defend    against    nuclear 
attack  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
^chnology  ballistic  missile  de- 
This  would  include  the 
of  space-based  laser  and 
dejfensive  weapons  for  intercept- 
.„  missiles.  The  interagency 
also  recommended  that  de- 
of   current,   more   mature 
missile   defense   concepts   be 
up  and  that  the  entire  pro- 
brought  under  a  centralized 
within   the   Department   of 
This     comprehensive     ap- 
svould  reduce  the  military  ef- 
of    a    Soviet    preemptive 
nuclear   armed    ballistic 


I  as 
£  tates 
t) 


of  strategic  defensive  systems  through 
an  evolutionary  approach  that  would 
include  near-term  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense concepts.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  I  noted  that  the 
BMD  of  the  future  should  evolve  from 
a  series  of  systems  and  technologies 
developed  during  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's.  including  advanced  sensors  and 
data  processing  and  "smart"  missiles 
capable  of  intercepting  incoming  mis- 
siles and  nonnuclear  warheads.  Also, 
for  many  years  I  have  called  for  an  ac- 
celeration of  our  efforts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  laser  technology  with  a  co- 
ordination of  these  efforts  within  a 
single  body.  In  the  future  we  should 
be  able  to  use  ground-based  or  space- 
based,  high-energy  lasers  to  destroy 
ballistic  missile  targets.  aS  well  as 
other  offensive  targets.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  evolutionary  concept  and  the 
importance  of  laser  technology  to  that 
concept  has  apparently  been  endorsed 
by  the  interagency  group  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  I  look 
forward  to  carefully  studying  the 
interagency  group's  report  when  its 
complete  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  made  available  to  Congress. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


ven  ;ss 


jvith 


I  applaud  the  work  of 
group  and  its  reported 
recomnJendations  to  the  President.  On 
April  2!  I.  1983.  I  addressed  this  body 
on  the  ieed  to  accelerate  development 


OSCAR  HOWE.  1915-^83 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  four 
prints  hanging  on  the  walls  of  my 
office  never  fair  to  draw  admiring 
comments  from  visitors.  They  are  of 
the  genius  of  South  Dakota's  artist 
laureate  and  preeminent  native  Ameri- 
can artist.  Oscar  Howe. 

His  paintings  achieved  national  ac- 
claim and  he  has  been  heralded  for 
being  a  major  factor  in  bringing  Amer- 
ican Indian  art  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  modern  art  world. 

As  important  a  contribution  as  was 
his  paintings,  equally  notable  in  his 
fine  career  was  the  inspiration  he  gave 
as  a  teacher— patient,  dedicated, 
always  willing  to  give  the  extra  time 
and  effort  to  convey  a  thought  or  a 
perspective. 

South  Dakota  lost  Oscar  Howe  Octo- 
ber 7.  He  had  valiantly  fought  Parkin- 
sons  disease  which  forced  him  to  give 
up  painting  5  years  ago. 

He  left  us  all  richer,  not  only  by  his 
contributions  as  an  artist  and  teacher, 
but  by  his  fine  example  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  some  of  the 
editorial  tribute  paid  this  great  artist 
of  South  Dakota  and  all  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus 
Leader,  Oct.  11,  1983] 

Oscar  Howe.  1915-83 

artist's  career,  paintings  were  an 
inspiration  to  all 
Oscar  Howe,  South  Dakota's  artist  laure- 
ate and  famed  painter  of  Native  American 


Indian  scenes,  left  two  legacies  from  a  busy 
lifetime. 

He  demonstrated  extraordinary  pluck  in 
achieving  his  lifetime  dream  of  becoming  an 
artist.  His  paintings  preserve  for  coming 
generations  a  remarkably  vivid  concept  of 
his  peoples  life  on  the  Northern  Plains  and 
their  attachment  to  nature. 

Howe,  a  full-blooded  Yanktonai  Sioux 
Indian,  born  May  13,  1915  at  Joe  Creek. 
S.D..  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation, 
persisted  as  a  youth  in  following  his  creative 
bent  despite  poverty,  illness  and  frustra- 
tions. 

He  was  almost  blinded  by  trachoma  at  age 
10.  but  recovered  and  went  back  to  school. 
Fortunately,  he  wound  up  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  in  New  Mexico  where  he  took 
up  art  under  a  talented  teacher— Dorothy 
Dunn  Draper— and  completed  high  school 
at  23.  This  led  to  an  assignment  to  paint  10 
large  murals  for  the  Mobridge,  S.D.,  audito- 
rium to  depict  the  history  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

After  combat  service  in  World  War  II. 
Howe  returned  home  to  South  Dakota  and 
was  graduated  from  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity where  he  once  taught. 

He  taught  at  Pierre  High  School  before 
joining  the  University  of  South  Dakota  fac- 
ulty in  1957.  He  was  professor  emeritus  of 
art  and  artist  in  residence  at  the  university 
where  he  taught  and  painted  for  many 
years. 

Howe's  paintings  have  won  recognition 
from  many  authorities,  among  them  John 
Anson  Warner  of  the  University  of  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  Canada.  Warner  said  last 
May:  "Howe's  work  has  been  instrumental 
toward  bringing  American  Indian  art  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  modern  art 
world.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  Oscar  Howe's  audacity  of  imagina- 
tion .  .  .  contemporary  Indian  painting  after 
World  War  II  might  have  achieved  far  less 
progress  than  it  has." 

Howe  was  an  innovator.  He  departed  from 
traditional  Indian  art  to  show  realistic  fig- 
ures in  surrealistic  poses,  using  brilliant 
colors  with  circles  and  angles  as  foreground 
and  background  for  his  figures. 

Howe  objected  strenuously  when  one  of 
his  paintings  was  rejected  from  a  competi- 
tion for  Indian  artists  in  1958  because  it 
didn  t  follow  traditional  Indian  style.  He 
won  his  point  when  officials  of  the  Phil- 
brook  Art  Center  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  changed 
its  rules.  Many  other  Indian  artists  then 
began  to  experiment  with  new  styles. 

Howes  last  five  years  of  life  were  made 
difficult  by  Parkinsons  disease,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  stop  painting.  He  died  at  age 
68  Friday  at  Vermillion,  where  his  funeral 
was  held  yesterday. 

Thanks  to  a  thoughtful  idea  by  the  Uni- 
versity Art  Galleries  and  Oscar  Howe  Art 
Center  in  Mitchell,  more  than  200.000  view- 
ers in  four  states  were  able  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  100  of  his  works  in  a  year-long  tour 
that  ended  last  June.  The  exhibit,  called 
Oscar  Howe  Retrospective,  appeared  in 
Sioux  Falls  and  several  other  South  Dakota 
cities. 

Another  appropriate  honor  which  came  to 
Howe  during  his  lifetime  was  the  Sioux 
Falls  School  Boards  action  in  naming  a  new 
elementary  school  for  him. 

Howes  response  to  the  audience  at  the 
dedication  of  Oscar  Howe  Elementary 
School  on  Sept.  21.  1980  is  reproduced  on  a 
plaque  at  the  school.  The  text  of  the  scroll 
appears  below: 
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"Friends.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  In  person 
for  this  most  memorable  occasion.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  School  Board  members.  Superin- 
tendent John  Harris,  Principal  Dale  Erick- 
son.  the  parents,  and  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls 
for  naming  your  new  elementary  school  the 
Oscar  Howe  School.  It  is  an  honor  I  will 
always  remember. 

"I  have  taught  art  to  young  people  for 
about  thirty-five  years,  and  I  always  found 
my  students  to  be  interested  and  eager  to 
learn.  They  usually  wanted  to  stay  longer  in 
the  classroom  than  they  had  to.  They,  in 
turn,  were  an  inspiration  to  me. 

"Art  is  one  subject  in  which  everyone  can 
participate.  You  don't  have  to  be  talented  to 
enjoy  art. 

"I  am  being  honored  today  for  something 
that  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  I  hope  that  through  my  work  I 
have  contributed  in  a  small  way  for  a  better 
understanding  of  two  cultures. 
"Thank  you. 

"Oscar  Howe." 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  through  his 
work  he  had  contributed  in  a  small  way  to 
better  understanding  of  two  cultures. 

His  contribution  to  better  understanding 
was  a  great  one.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
his  artistic  talent  and  inspiring  personal  ex- 
ample of  achievement. 

[Prom  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 
Republic,  Oct.  12,  1983] 

Remembering  Oscar  Howe 

Death  may  have  escorted  a  man  of  emi- 
nent artistic  importance  beyond  our  reach, 
but  the  wealth  of  his  work  left  behind  has 
created  a  legacy  that  will  continue  to  have 
an  influence  on  artist  and  nonartist  alike. 

On  Oct,  7,  1983,  Oscar  Howe  succumbed  to 
his  long-time  foe,  Parkinson's  disease,  at  the 
age  of  68.  Yet.  in  those  years,  Howe  won  ac- 
claim from  many  areas  because  he  was  will- 
ing to  strive  for  his  goals  despite  the  many 
obstacles  set  in  his  path.  He  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  American  artist  as  well  as  a 
native  American  artist. 

His  talent  was  evident  from  very  youthful 
days  and  he  was  trained  in  a  very  popular, 
very  traditional  style  of  art.  He  might  even 
have  been  very  successful  had  he  chosen  to 
remain  simply  at  that  level.  But  the  South 
Dakota  artist  laureate  felt  a  need  for  more 
and  strove  to  unleash  those  innovative  tal- 
ents within  him. 

In  doing  so.  he  developed  more  than  an  in- 
dividualistic style.  Through  his  own  innova- 
tive thinking,  he  created  a  style  which  not 
only  spanned  the  gap  between  the  modern 
and  the  traditional,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  addressed  itself  to  his  rich  heritage.  He 
was  very  articulate  in  his  philosophy  of 
taking  the  best  from  the  native  American 
and  merging  it  with  that  which  is  best  in 
the  white  tradition  to  come  up  with  a  better 
society. 

He  chose  to  do  all  this  at  a  time  when  the 
theme  of  his  work  and  his  approach  to  his 
work  were  unpopular.  Instead  of  allowing 
the  negativism  discourage  him,  he  elected  to 
forge  ahead  and  emerge  with  a  constructive 
beauty  and  innovative  aesthetic.  Howe  could 
have  been  justifiably  bitter  at  having  to 
face  such  an  unfortunate  thing  as  human 
ignorance,  intolerance,  bureaucratic  inso- 
lence and  indifference.  But  he  did  not  allow 
this  to  happen. 

What  role  or  to  what  degree  his  wife. 
Heidi,  influenced  his  creativity  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say.  Her  affection,  strength  and 
support  were  behind  his  journey  toward  ex- 
cellence. 


Mitchell  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
had  the  insight  to  recogmize  the  stature  of 
such  an  eminent  American  artist  on  a  plane 
unmatched  by  another  community.  For 
years  this  community  has  claimed  him  as  its 
own— and  to  be  accepted  at  home  is  often  a 
major  accomplishment  in  itself. 

This  community  has  paid  tribute  to  Howe 
during  his  lifetime,  although  the  artist  him- 
self was  not  one  to  seek  personal  glory. 
More  than  10  years  ago  Mitchell's  art  center 
chose  to  become  his  namesake  and  estab- 
lished a  gallery  in  which  to  house  many  of 
his  works.  A  few'  years  later,  the  mural  he 
completed  in  the  dome  of  the  Oscar  Howe 
Art  Center  was  restored. 

More  recently,  Mitchell's  centennial  was 
dedicated  to  this  man.  Inside  this  communi- 
ty's world-famous  facility,  the  Corn  Palace, 
permanent  designs  were  created,  the  focal 
one  of  which  was  addressed  to  Howe  himself 
by  his  former  student  Arthur  Amoitte.  Out- 
side, the  exterior  panels  also  honored  South 
Dakota's  artist  laureate. 

Finally  followed  the  apex  of  it  all:  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  his  work— co-spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
Art  Galleries— encompassing  some  100  of  his 
finest  pieces.       ^ 

Oscar  Howe,  the  man.  has  passed  on  to  a 
greater  reward.  We  thank  God  for  providng 
such  a  man,  such  a  talent,  such  an  example 
to  regard  and  respect. 

[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 

Journal.  Oct.  8,  1983] 
Oscar  Howe  Dies  After  Long  Illness 

Vermillion  (AP)— Oscar  Howe,  68,  who 
used  bright  colors  and  abstract  shapes  to 
depict  the  life  and  culture  of  American  Indi- 
ans, died  early  Friday  in  a  Vermillion  nurs- 
ing home  after  an  extended  illness. 

Howe,  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian  born  in 
South  Dakota,  received  national  awards  for 
his  paintings.  He  had  been  professor  of  art 
and  artist  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  since  1957,  and  his  style  has 
been  imitated  by  many  of  his  students. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending,  USD 
officials  said  Friday. 

He  w'on  the  Waite  Phillips  trophy  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  American  Indian 
art,  and  twice  was  awarded  the  certificate  of 
appreciation  from  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  board  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

His  art  is  in  major  national  galleries.  The 
past  year  the  first  major  retrospective  of 
Howe's  works— 100  of  his  paintings— were  on 
tour  in  four  states,  including  an  exhibition 
last  May  at  Rapid  City's  Dahl  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

Howe  hadn't  painted  since  Parkinson's 
disease  affected  his  coordination  in  about 
1978. 

Howe  was  born  May  13,  1915,  at  Joe  Creek 
on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation.  He 
attended  the  Pierre  Indian  School  until 
1933  and  completed  high  school  in  1938  at 
the  Santa  Fe,  N.M..  Indian  School. 

He  returned  to  teach  art  at  the  Pierre 
Indian  School,  and  in  1940  was  assigned  to 
the  South  Dakota  Artists  Project,  where 
among  other  things  he  painted  the  interior 
dome  of  Mitchell's  Carnegie  Library  with 
symbolic  designs  and  painted  10  large 
murals,  depicting  the  history  of  the  Missou- 
ri River  Basin,  for  the  walls  of  the  new  Mo- 
bridge auditorium. 

He  spent  3V2  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II,  with  combat  battal- 
ions in  North  Africa,  Italy  and  Germany.  He 
met  the  woman  he  later  married,  Heidi 
Hampel.  while  a  corporal  in  Germany. 


He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and  a  master 
of  fine  arts  degree  in  1954  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma. 

He  taught  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  and  Pierre 
High  School  before  joining  the  USD  facul- 
ty. 

"Until  recently.  I  don't  think  he  was  fully 
appreciated  even  within  Native  American 
art,"  John  Day,  dean  of  Pine  Arts  at  USD. 
said  in  an  interview  earlier  this  year.  "By 
living  in  South  Dakota  he  gave  up  a  lot  of 
the  opportunities  artists  have  elsewhere  to 
gain  a  reputation." 

Howe  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Heidi:  a 
daughter:  three  grandchildren,  and  a  broth- 
er. 


CAR  SAFETY 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  issued  an  impor- 
tant opinion  which  may  hasten  the 
day  when  safer  automobiles  will  be 
available  to  the  American  public.  In 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  United  States  against  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Iiisurance 
Co..  the  Court  held  that  a  1981  deci- 
sion by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  to  rescind  the 
automatic  crash  protection  standard 
was  "arbitrary  and  capricious."  The 
matter  has  now  been  returned  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
automobile  exacts  a  heavy  toll  in 
death  and  injury  each  year.  In  fact, 
this  is  one  of  America's  most  serious 
public  health  problems. 

The  automatic  crash  protection 
standard,  a  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
would  result  in  airbags  and  automatic 
seatbelts  becoming  standard  equip- 
ment in  new  cars.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  thousands  of  deaths  and  seri- 
ous injuries  could  be  prevented 
through  the  use  of  this  technology. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  its  report  accompa- 
nying the  fiscal  year  1984  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriatioris  bill 
urged  the  Reagan  administration  to 
resolve  this  issue  "so  that  passive  re- 
straints can  be  made  available  to  the 
American  public  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date."  It  is  a  suggestion  worth 
considering. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  printed  an  editorial  about  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  just  prior  to 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend  when  437 
Americans  were  needlessly  killed  in 
car  crashes.  I  have  been  informed  that 
480  people  lost  their  lives  during  the 
recent  Labor  Day  weekend.  The  eco- 
nomic and  human  consequences  of 
these  deaths  are  staggering. 

This  editorial  bears  witness  to  the 
need  for  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
automobile  safety.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    it    be    printed    in    the 
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THE  l^EED  TO  OVERHAUL  U.S. 
TRADE  POLICY 
ZCJrINSKY.  Mr.  President.  yes- 
Senate   Agriculture   Sub- 
on   Foreign   Trade   Policy 
_.„_  on  our  deteriorating  ag- 
trade  relationship  with  the 
Common    Market.    These 
were  illustrative  of  our  frus- 
to    reach    a    sensible    trade 
ith   the   European   Common 
Sly  conclusion  Is  that  there  is 
rethinking  our  agricultural 
objectives  and  the  means 
them.   Hopefully   these 
will  contribute  toward  a  solu- 
I  his  obvious  need, 
vious  that  what  is  happening 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  agri- 
iior  our  national  economic  in- 
i  Ls  we  banter  with  the  Europe- 
Corimon     Market     over     export 
i  .ccess.  we  have  faced  what  we 
are     'non-negotiable ' 
The  result  has  been  a 
national    treasurers— theirs 
<  lurs  and  ours  against  theirs, 
economic  battle  that  neither 
States  nor  the  Common 
:ountries  can  win.  Therefore, 
for  an  understanding  of  the 
nterests  of  both  sides  and  an 
procedure  for  resolving  our 
.is  critical. 

matter  of  commonsense  to  re- 

thkt  the  United  States  and  its 

partners  would  be  better  off  if 

proiuced    and    distributed    more 

apd  services  in  the  most  eco- 

manner  possible,  and  that  the 

constitiiencies   of   the   EEC   and   the 
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other  nations  where  we  have  a  trade 
relationship,  have  common  aspira- 
tions, needs,  and  vested  interests  simi- 
lar to  our  own  citizens. 

In  terms  of  international  trade  rela- 
tionships, this  means  that  each  coun- 
try should  produce  what  it  can  most 
effectively  produce,  trading  the  excess 
for  the  excess  of  goods  produced  more 
efficiently  by  other  countries. 

This  is  the  premise  underlying  the 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation's  50 
States  where  goods  move  freely  with  a 
highly  mobile  labor  force  to  reinforce 
our  common  U.S.  market. 

When  the  EEC  was  begun,  with 
great  difficulty,  it  was  seemingly  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nations  in- 
volved to  develop  an  economic  system 
with  the  strength  of  our  own  Nation. 

In  the  existing  way  of  conducting 
trade  we  have  a  network  of  human  in- 
stitutions such  as  laws,  custom,  invest- 
ment in  plant,  and  so  forth.  Every 
nation  has  attempted  to  solve  its  own 
problem  in  its  own  way.  In  agriculture 
the  aim  has  been  to  raise  the  relative- 
ly low  income  of  farm  families. 

This  continues  to  be  an  illusory 
search  as  we  attempt  to  save  a  family 
farm  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
And  yet  our  national  leaders  through 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations alike  continue  to  voice  their 
support  for  the  family  farm  and  Con- 
gress with  periodic  regularity  statuto- 
rily underpins  the  proclamations  of 
our  leaders. 

Income  parity  with  the  nonfarm 
population  remains  the  goal  of  U.S. 
farmers  and  is  also  a  frequently  men- 
tioned goal  of  farm  people  in  the  free 
nations.  As  in  the  United  States,  basic 
legislation  has  been  enacted  by  many 
nations  toward  this  end. 

Our  farmers  have  a  direct  and  im- 
portant interest  in  the  terms  under 
which  imports  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
domestic  market.  For  farmers,  the  ad- 
vantages gained  from  the  exportation 
of  other  farm  products  and  of  non- 
farm  products,  although  of  great  im- 
portance as  we  have  relied  on  exports 
for  a  bigger  share  of  farm  income,  are 
in  general  diffused  and  indirect,  while 
the  competitive  nature  of  supplemen- 
tary imports  is  direct  and  immediate. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  take  the  atti- 
tude they  do  toward  supplementary 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
that  they  resent  obstacles  to  export 
outlets  that  they  have  come  to  depend 
upon  for  an  increasing  share  of  their 
income.  They  understand  that  mar- 
kets and  other  institutions  are  made 
by  man  and  can  be  changed  by  man. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  how  a  free  domestic  agricultural 
economy  would  promote  trade  and 
about  the  need  to  reduce  the  differ- 
ence between  domestic  agricultural 
prices  and  world  prices.  Farmers  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  this 
kind  of  logic  is  not  a  true  and  sincere 


representation  of  agricultural  interest 
nor  does  it  originate  with  the  grass- 
roots segment  of  agriculture  faced 
with  production  costs  in  excess  of 
market  returns. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  automatically  operating 
free  market  system.  Any  market  is 
free  only  within  a  framework  of  law. 
property  rights,  wealth  distribution, 
trade  practices,  and  other  rules  of  the 
game,  and  as  was  clear  from  testimony 
yesterday,  each  nation  plays  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules. 

In  our  present  way  of  doing  things, 
trade  is  best  carried  on  where  there  is 
a  well-defined  set  of  rules  in  operation. 
The  meaning  of  this,  to  me.  is  clear.  It 
means  that  the  most  productive  means 
of  promoting  greater  international 
economic  cooperation  is  not  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  establish  some  kind  of  mid- 
Victorian,  "dog  eat  dog"  competitive 
market  equilibrium.  but  rather 
through  the  bold,  imaginative,  con- 
scious building  of  workable  interna- 
tional economic  institutions.  What  we 
must  have  is  neither  this  Victorian 
free  market  internationalism  nor  mon- 
umental national  isolationism. 

The  correct  answer  lies  in  conscious 
international  economic  planning  and 
negotiation.  An  intelligent  interna- 
tional approach  to  the  problem  rules 
out  reliance  on  a  so-called  free  inter- 
national market  approach  where  non- 
competitive practices  are  common- 
place and  where  trade  barriers  develop 
when  communication  breaks  down. 
Since  what  we  are  doing  is  not  work- 
ing, I  strongly  recommend  to  our  trade 
negotiators  that  they  try  a  new  and 
different  procedure. 

The  procedures  I  suggest  are  negoti- 
ated, publicly  directed  answers  for 
reaching  closer  international  economic 
integration.  For  example,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  calling 
for  tariff  elimination,  as  such,  through 
unilateral  action,  is  neither  a  sensible 
or  a  politically  feasible  approach. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariff,  and  the  Organizat  on  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment are  negotiational  types  of  con- 
sciously directed  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  that  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  do  not  believe  that  U.S.  farmers 
who  produce  for  export  or  who 
produce  commodities  that  must  com- 
pete with  imports  should  be  asked  to 
bear  the  full  cost,  respecting  this  pro- 
duction, of  an  intelligent  U.S.  policy  of 
economic  cooperation.  I  accord  the 
same  right  and  privilege  to  other  do- 
mestic raw  material  and  industrial 
producers. 

The  benefits  of  better  international 
economic  cooperation  accrue  to  all  the 
people  and  the  temporary  costs  in- 
volved should  be  borne  by  all  the 
people.  This  means  that  in  the  case  of 


both  exports  and  imports,  programs 
and  policies  should  be  established,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and 
the  Sugar  Act  program,  to  spread  the 
costs  to  all  the  people  instead  of  put- 
ting all  of  them  directly  on  the  small 
number  of  producers  concerned. 


THE  PERSON  BEHIND  FRITZ 
MONDALE— JIM  JOHNSON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  18  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  magazine  contained  an  informa- 
tive and  perceptive  cover  story  on  Jim 
Johnson,  the  able  acting  chairman  of 
the  Mondale  presidential  campaign. 

Although  Jim  is  now  earning  well 
deserved  national  recognition  for  his 
skill  in  directing  the  Mondale  cam- 
paign, he  is  hardly  a  new  face  to  many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
Senate,  who  have  known  him  since  he 
first  came  to  work  in  1972  for  our  col- 
league Fritz  Mondale.  Throughout  his 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  Sena- 
tor, Vice  President,  and  now  Presiden- 
tial candidate  Mondale.  Jim  has 
always  had  our  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  for 
his  deep  commitment  to  public  service 
and  to  the  cause  of  economic  progress 
and  social  justice. 

Jim  Johnson  is  also  typical  of  the 
talent  and  compassion  that  many 
other  highly  skilled  young  men  and 
women  bring  to  public  service.  All  of 
us  in  the  Congress  are  well  aware  of 
the  selfless  contributions  made  each 
day  by  those  who  work  in  our  offices 
and  on  our  committee  staffs. 

And  just  as  Fritz  Mondale  relies 
heavily  on  Jim  Johnson,  so  the  other 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates 
depend  on  the  long  hours  and  tireless 
leadership  of  outstanding  people  such 
as  Sergio  Bendixen  in  the  Cranston 
campaign.  Margaret  Bethea  in  the 
McGovern  campaign.  Oliver  Henkel  in 
the  Hart  campaign.  Billy  Keyserling  in 
the  Hollings  campaign.  Jim  Krog  in 
the  Askew  campaign,  and  Bill  White 
in  the  Glenn  campaign,  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  Presidential  election 
next  year,  our  country  is  well  served 
by  the  unselfish  dedication  of  these 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  know  Jim  Johnson  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  article  by  Lawrence  Meyer 
that  appeared  last  month  in  the 
Washington  Post  magazine,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18.  1983] 

The  Man  Behind  the  Man— Walter  Mon- 

DALE's  Front  Man.  Back  Man  and  Shadow 

(By  Lawrence  Meyer) 
According  \,o  some  reports.  Jim  Johnson  is 
a  clone  of  Walter  P.  Mondale.  These  reports 
are  not  true. 


For  one  thing.  Johnson  is  taller  than 
Mondale.  For  another.  Mondale  sometimes 
wears  colored  shirts.  Johnson  doesn't. 

Mondale  is  the  one  running  for  president. 
Johnson  is  the  one  running  Mondale's  cam- 
paign. 
That  exhausts  the  differences. 
Both  men  are,  it  is  true.  Protestant  Min- 
nesota Democrats  of  Norwegian  extraction. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  they  never  disagree. 
They  do  disagree.  "You  know  how  they 
fight?"  says  one  source  who  knows  both 
men  well.  "They  sit  and  stare  at  each  other. 
Two  Norwegians." 

"I  know  what  he  thinks  about  thousands 
of  things."  Johnson  says  of  Mondale.  "and  I 
know  how  he's  likely  to  react  to  a  lot  of  situ- 
ations." Johnson  knows  such  things  because 
in  the  last  seven  years  he  has  spent  more 
time  with  Mondale  than  any  other  human 
being,  with  the  exception  of  Mondale's  wife, 
Joan.  When  Mondale  was  vice  president 
under  Jimmy  Carter.  Johnson  says.  "I  was 
his  shadow." 

Mondale  didn't  pick  Johnson  to  run  his 
campaign  simply  because  they  share  the 
same  Weltanschauung  or  because  Johnson 
knows  what  Mondale  will  want  for  breakfast 
without  asking  (tomato  juice  and  black 
coffee).  Mondale  says  he  picked  Johnson  be- 
cause Johnson  is  smart,  thorough  (to  a  fault 
some  say),  "ethical"  and  knows  how  to  get 
things  done. 

And  though  you  may  never  have  heard  of 
Jim  Johnson,  he  is  working  on  his  fifth 
presidential  campaign,  his  first  as  the  man 
in  charge.  Those  credentials  don't  put  him 
in  the  public  eye.  but  they  make  him  known 
to  Washington's  political  establishment,  to 
labor  union  leaders  and  politicos  all  over  the 
country.  His  imprint  has  been  made  in  the 
circles  where  he  operates,  his  visibility  relin- 
quished for  the  traditional  anonymity  of 
the  good  staff  person.  But  with  the  presi- 
dential season  again  approaching,  all  of  that 
is  about  to  change.  And  if  Mondale  and  he 
manage  to  beat  the  long  odds  In  pursuit  of 
the  presidency,  Johnson  may  well  be  the 
next  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

Johnson  already  has  his  share  of  trophies: 
he  engineered  the  crucial  Carter-Mondale 
victory  over  Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  the 
1980  Illinois  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
mary; he  was  Mondale's  road  campaign 
manager  in  1976,  and  he  co-directed 
Edmund  Muskie's  only  clear-cut  victory  (in 
Illinois  again,  in  1972)  in  what  was  other- 
wise a  disastrous  campaign. 

Mondale  refers  to  Johnson's  ""brilliance."" 
John  Reilly.  a  longtime  friend  and  adviser 
to  both  Johnson  and  Mondale.  says  Johnson 
is  "the  best  pol  I"ve  ever  met  ...  He  doesn"t 
understand  just  the  delegate-selection  proc- 
ess in  Iowa  or  Washington,  he  understands 
how  the  issues  play,  what  the  messages  are. 
Most  people  go  past  a  Y  in  the  road  and 
make  a  choice  in  politics— they  become 
either  an  issues  guy  or  someone  who  does 
nothing  but  politics;  but  the  combination  is 
unique."' 

At  39,  Johnson  is  too  old  to  be  called  a 
Boy  Wonder.  But  he  remains  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  clean-cut.  earnest  college  stu- 
dent interested  in  good  government  and 
working  through  the  system  to  change  it. 

He  is  frank  to  say  that  he  wants  power, 
and  he  has  it,  presiding  over  a  growing  staff 
of  about  90  and  a  campaign  treasury  already 
approaching  $10  million.  Yet  he  is  confident 
enough  of  his  standing  with  Mondale  that 
he  invites  other  campaign  aides  who  dis- 
agree with  him  on  a  major  decision  to  take 
their  case  directly  to  the  candidate. 

Politics  can  be  poker  or  it  can  be  chess. 
Jim  Johnson  is  a  chess  player.  As  a  result. 


he  has  been  criticized  for  being  cerebral  in 
what  others  see  as  an  essentially  emotional 
business.  He  is  not,  one  critic  points  out. 
"sweating  and  ethnic"  in  the  classic  Demo- 
cratic mold,  but  rather  is  a  man  who  fails  to 
appreciate  that  political  battles  are  won  in 
the  souls  and  not  the  brains  of  the  elector- 
ate. 

'I  am  not,"  Johnson  says  with  monumen- 
tal understatement,  "what  you  would  call 
trendy." "  This  revelation  comes  from  a 
man  who  invariably  wears  a  white,  button- 
down  shirt  with  a  rep  tie,  plain  black  shoes, 
a  conservative,  dark  suit  and  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  Although  his  curly  hair  is  graying, 
his  face  is  still  relatively  unlined.  so  he 
seems  both  youthful  and  mature  at  the 
same  time.  When  he  smiles,  as  he  frequent- 
ly does  during  conversation,  his  slightly 
prominent  canine  teeth  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  puckish  Count  Dracula.  In 
fact,  despite  the  Organization  Man  appear- 
ance and  reser\'e.  Johnson  has  a  droll  sense 
of  humor  and  is  not  above  dropping  an  occa- 
sional expletive  into  his  conversation  or 
bluntly  describing  former  Chicago  Mayor 
Jane  Byrne,  for  example,  as  a  "total  nut." 

By  reputation  he  has  all  the  spontaneity 
of  a  diamond  cutter.  He  makes  his  way 
through  the  day  consulting  lists  on  a  yellow 
legal  note  pad  and  6%  by  V\  personalized 
index  cards.  Raymond  Calamaro,  a  former 
Carter  administration  official  and  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Winston  &  Strawn  (the 
same  firm  where  Mondale's  name  is  now  on 
the  letterhead),  says  that  when  Johnson 
gets  up  in  the  morning,  "He  lays  his  sen- 
tences out  for  the  day."' 

Johnson  works  seven  days  a  week  now— 12 
hours  a  day  during  the  week  and  earns  a 
consulting  fee  of  $3,000  a  month  from  the 
campaign,  plus  a  salary  from  his  own  com- 
pany. His  life  is  insular.  Divorced  after  a 
brief  marriage  more  than  10  years  ago.  he 
now  dates  Mondale's  campaign  press  secre- 
tary. Maxine  Isaacs.  His  apartment  is  direct- 
ly across  the  street  from  his  office,  less  than 
two  minutes  door-to-door.  Johnson  fur- 
nished his  three-room  duplex  with  tweedy, 
comfortable  couches  and  chairs,  oriental 
carpet,  contemporary  art,  objects  dart  he 
has  bought  while  traveling  and  five  televi- 
sions (three  color  sets  in  his  study  so  he  can 
watch  all  three  networks  simultaneously,  a 
black-and-white  set  in  his  bedroom  and  a 
Sony  Watchman  he  displays  with  some  cha- 
grin, explaining  that  a  friend  brought  it 
back  from  Japan). 

He  enjoys  traveling  and  manages  to  get  to 
London  at  least  once  a  year.  He  plays  tennis 
year  round,  eats  out  almost  nightly  and 
drives  a  bronze  Cimarron  Cadillac.  He  says 
he  did  not  mind,  when  he  worked  in  the 
White  House,  eating  supper  alone  because— 
after  40  or  50  encounters  in  the  course  of 
the  day— he  suffered  from  "transaction  fa- 
tigue, so  that  How  are  you?"  at  the  end  of 
the  day  becomes  a  hostile  question."' 

It  was  foreordained  that  Johnson  would 
go  into  politics:  his  family,  his  education, 
his  experience,  inevitably  led  him  to  where 
he  is  today.  But  was  it  also  inevitable  that 
he  would  choose  to  devote  the  better  part  of 
a  decade  performing,  in  his  words,  in  the 
shadow  of  another  man? 

Despite  the  elegant  taste  reflected  in  his 
apartment  and  his  penchant  for  travel. 
Johnson's  origins  were  distinctly  middle 
class.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  Benson. 
Minn..  "Home  of  Four  Thousand  Friendly 
People. "  Johnson's  father.  Alfred  Ingvald 
Johnson,  was  a  small-town  businessman  and 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  for 
18  years,  served  two  terms  as  Speaker  of  the 
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By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,    our  tariff  laws.  Currently,  many  off- 
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Jim  Johnson  likes  control.  He  does  not 
like  surprises. 

He  does  not  indulge  himself  by  losing  his 
temper.  He  is  too  measured  to  let  go  that 
way.  When  he  speaks  to  a  group  of  Wash- 
ington political  insiders,  discussing  the  cam- 
paign, he  uses  only  one-word  references  on  a 
note  card  to  guide  him,  yet  his  presentation 
sounds  as  though  he  were  reading  from  a 
prepared  text.  Presiding  over  a  meeting  of 
the  campaign  staff,  he  controls  the  discus- 
sion, making  sure  that  all  points  are  heard 
without  letting  the  meeting  wander.  Fre- 
quently, when  he  thinks  a  proposal  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  he  invokes  his 
favorite  admonition:  "staff  it  out"— short- 
hand for  anticipating  all  the  coa^equences 
before  making  a  decision. 

When  decisioas  are  needed,  he  is  "not  an 
agonizer,"  he  says.  "I  make  decisions  very 
easily.  I  come  down  somewhere.  I  don't  look 
back"  "  His  meetings  begin  and  end  on  time. 
Johnson's  organization  of  the  campaign 
frees  him  from  daily  details.  He  can  take 
the  longer  view,  trying— among  other 
things— to  strike  the  most  productive  bal- 
ance in  dividing  Mondale's  time  between 
campaigning  and  raising  money.  For  John 
.son  the  equation  is  simple  but  crucial:  Mon- 
dale  has  a  finite  amount  of  time.  A  cam- 
paign demands  that  the  candidate  make 
public  appearances  and  that  he  raise  money. 
Too  much  lime  spent  campaigning  can 
mean  Loo  little  money.  Too  much  time  spent 
raising  money  can  mean  too  little  exposure 
for  Mondaie. 

Johnson  is  disposed  by  nature  and  by  his 
job  to  be  constantly  calculating,  a  charac- 
teristic that  is  not  always  endearing.  In  ne- 
gotiatioris,  he  concedes,  "people  find  ne  ca- 
pable of  cold  declarative  sentences."  He  is 
also  aware  that  Mondale's  reserve  may  blur 
the  candidate's  image,  "but  whether  more 
progress  could  be  maoe  through  a  hotter  en- 
vironment, I  don't  know.  Who  tlie  hell 
knows?  I  mean  the  thing  about  Mondaie  is 
tiiat  Mondaie  likes  politics.  And  if  you  go 
out  with  him,  and  he's  mixing  it  up  with  the 
ward  bosses  or  the  unions  or  the  people  in 
the  .street  or  whatever,  it  feels  like  commu- 
nication. It  doesn'c  feel  like  pristine,  namby- 
pamby  s  -  -  -.  It  feels  like  the  real  thing." 

The  question.  Johnson  says,  is  whether 
his  approach  helps  or  hurto.  "On  any  given 
day  I  either  make  situations  turn  out  right 
or  I  don  t  make  them  turn  out  right."  His 
ov.T,  evaluation;  "that  it's  pretty  .successful." 
Johnson  says  he  "feels  strongly  "  about  his 
political  beliefs.  When  asked  to  reveal  those 
diep  convictions  though,  he  becomes  self- 
conscious  ""  becau.se  you  sound  either  like  a 
Fourth  of  July  speech  or  a  Grade  B  movie 
about  politics.'  He  says  he  is  worried  about 
nuclear  war  and  the  country  "being  blown 
iip, "  and  discrimination  of  all  kinds  angers 
him.  "There  is  a  lot  in  me  that  makes  me 
mad  about  that,"  he  says.  "It's  pretty  viscer- 
al." 

Nonetheless.  Johnson  comes  across  not  as 
the  true  believer  but  as  the  technocrat  fasci- 
nated by  tlie  process— a  man  without  pul- 
sion. 

That  Johnson  has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  and  energy  over  the  past  seven  years 
trying  to  make  Walter  Mondaie  the  most 
important  man  in  America  does  not  bother 
him.  1  don't  think  my  life  is  getting  away 
from  me.  and  I  don  t  think  I'm  going  to 
wake  up  one  day  and  say.  "What  have  I 
done?"  •  •  •  If  you  said  to  me.  Here  is  an  al- 
ternative life.'  or  Here  is  an  alternative 
career'  or  Here  is  an  alternative  way  of 
doing  all  of  this,  which  would  you  choo.se?'  I 
have  absolutely  no  question  what  I  would 


choose:  Working  in  the  White  House,  work- 
ing to  elect  someone  president  of  the  United 
States,  having  fun  at  it,  and  in  the  process 
standing  up  for  what  you  believe  in  is— 
great.  I  wouldn't  trade." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  201.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  use  and/ 
or  provision  of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

S.  1944.  A  bill  to  allow  the  ob.solete  subma- 
rine U.S.S.  Albacorc  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  before  the  expiration  of  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  60  day  congressional 
review  period. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  (rom  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  121.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  Department  of  Trade,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 

MacDonald  G.  Becket.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7.  1984;  and 

Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  In.stitute  of  Building  Sciences 
for  a  term  expiring  September  7,  1984. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: In  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  seven  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  major  general  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Vernon  J.  Andrews),  Rear  Adm. 
Albert  J.  Baciocco,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  vice  admiral,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Thomas  J.  Hughes.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  vice  admiral.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Navy  there  are  3  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with 
Robert  E.  Rierra,  Jr.)  and  in  the  Army 
there  are  2,240  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  William  A.  Abel).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  October  3  and  October 
14,  1983,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON; 
S.  1954.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  articles  exported  for 
purposes  of  rendering  certain  geophysical  or 
contracting  services  abroad  and  returned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  mandato- 
ry retirement  age  for  Tax  Court  judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr.    Stevens    and    Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  1956.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
S.  1957.  A  bill  to  the  relief  of  the  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns  of  Sadae  Tamabaya- 
shi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Commander 
Bernard  E.  Hartnett.  United  States  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye); 
S.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judge  Louis 
LeBaron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1960.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Scuba 
King  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  fisher- 
ies and  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States: 


to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GORTON; 

S.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  G. 
Riplinger:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagleton): 

S.  1962.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
X'VIIi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  information  on  physician  assign- 
ment practices  under  the  medicare  program: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell); 

S.  1963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
prohibit  United  States  support  for  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  authorize  assistance,  to  be  openly  provid- 
ed to  governments  of  countries  in  Centra- 
America,  to  interdict  the  supply  of  military 
equipment  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  in- 
dividuals, groups,  organizations,  or  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of 
countries  in  Central  America:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  1964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  The- 
resa Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Akram 
Yoursif;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1966.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  rights  of  witnesses  appearing  before 
grand  juries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER; 

S.  1967.  A  bill  to  compensate  the  Gros 
Venture  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Belknap  Indian  Community  for  irrigation 
construction  expenditures;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  1968.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Biological  Assessment  of  Nu- 
clear Explosions;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated" 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  Res.  244.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  1961  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Mathias): 

S.   Res.   245.   Resolution   to  congratulate 

the  Baltimore  Orioles  on  winning  the  World 

Championship;  placed  on  the  Calendar  by 

unanimous  consent. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1954.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free 
treatment  with  respect  to  articles  ex- 
ported for  purposes  of  rendering  cer- 
tain geophysical  or  contracting  serv- 
ices abroad  and  returned;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

tariff  treatment  of  certain  items 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.   I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
solv   a   very   anomalous   situation    in 


our  tariff  laws.  Currently,  many  off- 
shore navigation  companies  conduct 
their  offshore  activities  with  foreign- 
made  equipment  with  unique  operat- 
ing and  performance  characteristics. 
This  equipment  is  u.sed  in  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  operations  by  these 
companies. 

The  companies  owning  and  operat- 
ing this  equipment  obviously  must  pay 
an  import  tariff  upon  this  equipment 
when  it  is  first  brought  into  the 
United  States.  However,  under  current 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  each  time  tlie  equipment 
in  question  is  taken  outside  of  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  later  returned  to  the 
United  Slates  the  company  owning 
such  equipment  must  again  pay  a 
duty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
duty  was  paid  upon  the  initial  impor- 
tation. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  obvi- 
ous. The  multiple  imposition  of  duties 
is  not  only  unfair  to  these  companies, 
but  it  impedes  their  ability  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  provision  of  services  in 
a  world  market. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  that  I 
introduce  today  is  to  allow  the  duty- 
free reentry  of  foreign  manufactured 
equipment  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  temporary  use 
abroad  in  conjunction  with  geophysi- 
cal activities  including  the  explora- 
tion, development,  or  production  of 
natural  resources. 

Certain  qualifications  attach  to  this 
reentry,  however.  The  first  is  that  a 
duty  must  have  previously  been  paid 
upon  original  importation  of  the 
equipment.  The  second  is  that  the 
equipment  must  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  party  who  caused 
its  exportation.  Accordingly,  this  legis- 
lation would  only  serve  to  relieve  par- 
ties of  multiple  application  of  the 
duty,  not  the  initial  payment  of  the 
duty.  It  would  thus  resolve  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  current  law  and  facilitate 
the  international  service  operations  of 
a  number  of  navigation  companies  on 
the  Louisiana-Texas  gulf  coast.  Final- 
ly, I  would  note  that  this  proposal  is 
consistent  with  other  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  which  allow  the  duty-free 
reentry  of  goods  temporarily  exported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  measure  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  1 
of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  item  802.30 
the  following  new  item: 
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MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  AGE  FOR 
TAX  COURT  JUDGES 

Mr.  HElNZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introc  ucing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
I     of    the    Internal   Revenue 
1954  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
retirement   age    for   Tax    Court 
Cf  rrently,  there  is  a  discrepan- 
the  legislative  history  and 
as  to  whether  Tax  Court 
♦re  intended  to  be  included 
group  of  Federal  employees 
mandatory  retirement  was 
in  the  1978  amendments  to 
Discrimination  Employment 
).  This  legislation  is  needed 
;he    present   status   of   Tax 
—of  who  several  are  ap- 
the  age  of  70— is  made  ex- 
respect  to  mandatory  re- 
Congressman  Matsui  has  in- 
identical   legislation   in   the 
Representatives.    I    under- 
the  House  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously  adopted  the 
as  part  of  their  omnibus  tax 
Oc  tober  4. 

Piesident.  in  1967  Congress 
the  ADEA  which  prohibited 
discrimini  ition  in  empolyment  based 
on  age.  It  applied  generally  to  individ- 
uals in  th  B  private  sector.  In  1974  Con- 
gress am 'nded  the  ADEA  to  include 
within  it!  scope  Federal.  State,  and 
local  govsmment  employees,  and  in 
1978  Cor  gress  further  amended  the 
ADEA  b:  eliminating  mandatory  re- 
tirement in  Federal  employment.  The 
legislativ(  history  makes  it  clear  that 
Tax  Court  judges  were  intended  at 
least  by  the  House  to  be  within  the 
group  of  Federal  empolyees  for  which 
mandatoi  y  retirement  was  eliminated. 
Man  latory  retirement  would  be  elimi- 
he  great  majority  of  jobs  in  the 
for  positions  in  the  foreign 
tax  court  judges.  District  of  Co- 
le school  teachers.  District  of 
judges,  the  United  States  Comp- 
and  the  Director  of  the 
Center  among  others.  How- 
I  urrent  provision  in  section  15(b) 
the  Civil  Service  Commission 
maximum  age  requirements 
age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
necessary  to  the  performance 
remain  .  .  .  (H.  Rept.  No.  95- 
<Jong..  IstSess.  11(1977).) 

the  statute  appears  not  to 

rax   Court   judges:   it   refers 

units  of  the  legislative  and  ju- 


publ 


Ge  neral. 
Ju  dicial 


allc  ws 


W(  uld  ! 


dicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  positions  in  the  competi- 
tion: 29  U.S.C.  633(a). 

.  .  .  Sec  633Ca).  Nondiscrimination  on  ac- 
count of  age  in  Federal  Government  em- 
ployment. 

(a)  Federal  Agencies  Affected.— All  per- 
sonnel actions  affecting  employees  or  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  at  least  40 
years  of  age  (except  personnel  actions  with 
regard  to  aliens  employed  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  States)  in  military  depart- 
ments as  defined  in  section  102  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (5  USC  105)  (including 
employees  and  applicants  for  employment 
who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds), 
in  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  in  those  units  in 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  in  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  in  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
made  free  from  any  discrimination  based  on 
age. 

In  eliminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  employees  generally,  the 
Senate  recognized  that  a  new  aware- 
ness has  developed  concerning  age  dis- 
crimination. The  American  public  and 
employers  have  been  reeducated  about 
the  vast  reservoir  of  talent  older 
people  have  to  offer  to  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  our  society. 
The  expressed  purpose  of  the  1978  leg- 
islation supports  the  view  that  Tax 
Court  judges  should  likewise  be 
exempt  from  mandatory  retirement. 
However,  section  7447(b)(1)  currently 
imposes  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
of  70  on  Tax  Court  judges.  That  sec- 
tion which  was  enacted  long  ago,  is  ef- 
fectively obsolete  in  light  of  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  1978  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age. 

This  position  is  further  supported  by 
recent  legislation.  In  1981  Congress 
amended  section  7443,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  1954,  to  eliminate  the  ban  on 
initial  appointments  of  individuals  age 
65  or  older  as  U.S.  Tax  Court  judges. 
The  reason  for  the  change  was  that 
such  a  ban  conflicted  with  Federal 
policies  against  age  discrimination  and 
could  deprive  the  Tax  Court  of  experi- 
enced personnel.  This  legislation  and 
the  reasons  behind  it  simply  reflect 
congressional  concern  that  qualified 
and  able  judges  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  same  capacity  irre- 
gardless  of  their  age.  Moreover,  it 
would  seem  to  me  highly  unusual  to 
allow  the  appointment  of  a  Tax  Court 
judge  older  than  65  only  to  require 
him  to  retire  at  age  70. 

Additionally,  the  recent  social  secu- 
rity amendments,  although  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  active  Tax  Court  judges, 
raise  certain  questions  with  respect  to 
judges  who  stay  on  after  retirement. 
Although  retired  pay  is  not  salary  for 
social  security  purposes,  it  is  unclear 
whether  a  retired  judge  is  thereby  pre- 
cluded from  acquiring  social  security 


quarterly  credits  necessary  for  qualifi- 
cation. 

Therefore,  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment provision  may  prevent  some  of 
the  older  judges  from  fully  qualifying 
for  social  security  coverage  although 
they  are  required  to  pay  into  social  se- 
curity up  to  age  70.  Furthermore,  spe- 
cial trial  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  who 
hear  small  tax  cases,  deficiencies  less 
than  $5,000,  as  Federal  employees  in 
the  competitive  service,  are  exempt 
from  mandatory  retirement.  My  bill 
would  eliminate  mandatory  retirement 
for  all  Tax  Court  judges,  and  I  believe 
such  a  provision  is  entirely  consistent 
with  recent  legislation.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  may  be  an  inadvertent 
omission  that  Tax  Court  judges  have 
not  already  been  exempted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1955 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  7447(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
tirement of  Tax  Court  judges)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  judge  may  retire  any  time  after 
attaining  the  age  of  70.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By   Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself, 
Mr.   Matsunaga,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1956.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I,  together  with  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Matsunaga,  and  my 
colleagues  from  Alaska,  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  Murkowski,  are  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  section  8a  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  incorporate  the 
unique  and  often  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances which  noncontiguous 
areas,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  are 
often  placed  in  by  statutes  which  fail 
to  take  these  regional  differences  into 
account. 

The  impetus  for  my  decision  to  draft 
this  legislation  was  a  case  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  involving  a 
machinery  company  in  Hawaii  which 
placed  a  bid  for  a  small  business  set- 
aside  contract  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
Although  this  company  is  not  classi- 
fied as  a  small  business  concern,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  capability  to 
supply  the  procuring  agency— in  this 
case,  the  Coast  Guard— with  the  de- 
sired product.  Because,  however,  there 
were  no  qualifying  firms  available  in 
Hawaii,  under  the  current  terms  of  the 


Small  Business  Act,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  compelled  to  go  to  the  west  coast 
to  fulfill  the  contract  rather  than  so- 
licit business  from  the  nonqualifying 
company.  In  so  doing,  it  is  likely  that 
the  costs  of  doing  business  were  raised 
substantially,  since  added  transporta- 
tion costs  are  naturally  incurred. 

I  feel  that  the  procuring  agency 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  availability  of  local  firms  which 
might  be  able  to  provide  the  same 
product  or  service  just  as  economical- 
ly, or  more  economically,  than  an  out- 
of'-State  "qualifying"  firm.  Our  pro- 
posed measure  is  nonbinding,  so  it 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  in 
the  setaside  for  small  business.  It  is 
simply  aimed  toward  adjusting  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  take  the  special 
needs  of  the  noncontiguous  States 
such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  into  ac- 
count and  encourage  the  continued 
growth  and  development  of  our  local 
economies.  This  measure  is  not  intend- 
ed to  give  preferential  treatment  to 
nonqualifying  businesses,  but  it  will 
allow  them  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  qualifying  firms  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1956 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  the  following: 
•Before  providing  for  the  performance  of  a 
procurement  contract  as  provided  by  this 
subparagraph,  the  Administration  and  the 
head  of  the  procuring  agency  shall,  for  any 
procurement  in  a  State  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  or  area  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  take  into  account 
the  availability  of  eligible  concerns  in  such 
area  and  any  increase  in  transportation  or 
other  costs  which  would  result  if  no  eligible 
concerns  are  available  in  such  State  or 
area.".* 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  senior  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  (Mr.  Inouye»,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1956,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
intended  to  address  a  problem  faced 
by  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United 
States  such  as  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Guam, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Under  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  serves 
as  a  prime  contractor  for  Federal 
goods  and  service  purchases.  The  SBA 
then  subcontracts  this  Federal  work  to 
small  firms  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons. 

Under  present  law,  Hawaii  has  faced 
the  situation  where  local  firms  com- 
peting for  bids  have,  been  denied  sec- 


tion 8(a)  SBA  contracts  which  have 
gone,  instead,  to  west  coast  companies. 
Whenever  local  firms  failed  to  meet  all 
the  specifications  for  qualification 
under  the  section  8(a)  program,  the 
procuring  agency  has  been  forced  to 
go  to  the  mainland  to  obtain  its  de- 
sired product.  Since  there  are  substan- 
tial transportation  costs  associated 
with  contracting  with  mainland  agen- 
cies, Hawaii  and  other  States  in  a  simi- 
lar position  are  often  faced  with  a 
unique  and  significant  financial 
burden.  Our  bill— which  is  nonbind- 
ing—would  allow  but  not  require  pro- 
curing agencies  in  noncontiguous 
States  to  contract  with  nonqualifying 
local  firms  when  there  are  no  local 
qualifying  firms  available. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  undermine  the  Small  Busi- 
ness setaside  program.  It  is  a  nonbind- 
ing bill  which  is  designed  to  allow 
more  flexibility  in  the  Small  Business 
Act  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  noncontiguous  States.  In 
doing  so,  this  bill  would  promote  the 
development  of  the  local  business  com- 
munities in  these  States. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  on  S. 
1956.« 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Riplinger:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  WILLIAM  G.  RIPLINGER 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduced  a  resolution  and  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  William  G.  Rip- 
linger  of  Seattle,  Wash.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  refer  Mr.  Rip- 
linger's  case  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  amount 
which  equitably  may  be  due  Mr.  Rip- 
linger  from  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  would  not  require  any  ap- 
propriation at  this  time.  It  would 
merely  refer  the  matter  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  hearing  on  Mr.  Rip- 
linger's  case. 

On  November  22,  1977.  William  G. 
Riplinger  was  offered  the  position  of 
contract  price  analyst,  grade  GS-U, 
step  10,  with  the  U.S.  Navy's  Supervi- 
sor of  Shipbuilding,  Conversion  and 
Repair  (SupShips)  in  Seattle.  He  ac- 
cepted, resigned  from  a  position  in  pri- 
vate industry,  and  reported  to  his  new 
job  on  December  3,  1977. 

On  reporting  for  work.  Mr.  Riplinger 
was  informed  that  his  actual  appoint- 
ment would  be  as  grade  GS-11.  step  1. 
The  U.S.  Government  admits  that, 
due  to  administrative  error,  the  Con- 
solidated Civilian  Personnel  Office 
(CCPO)  of  SupShips  failed  to  request 
authorization  to  appoint  Mr.  Riplinger 
to  the  10th  step  of  GS-U.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  1977,  the  personnel  director  of 
CCPO  requested  the  required  approval 
from  the  Seattle  regional  office,  but 
the  request  was  denied. 
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On  February  8,  1978,  the  command- 
er of  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
requested  approval  of  the  step  in- 
crease from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  granted  approval  on 
March  23,  1978.  However,  back  pay  for 
the  period  from  December  3,  1977,  to 
March  23,  1978,  was  denied.  Mr.  Rip- 
linger seeks  $1,641.12,  which  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  pay 
he  would  have  received  had  he  been 
placed  in  step  10  of  GS-11  as  of  De- 
cember 5,  1977,  instead  of  March  23, 
1978,  and  the  pay  he  actually  received. 

Mr.  Riplinger  initiated  litigation  to 
recover  this  back  pay,  but  was  denied 
relief  in  Federal  court.  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  noted  in  its 
opinion  that  "all  parties  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  Riplinger's  factual  recitals, 
and  all  should  admit  the  equity  of  his 
claim,  but  it  is  well-settled  that  the 
law  provides  no  relief." 

A  private  relief  bill  is  the  only 
avenue  available  for  Mr.  Riplinger  to 
receive  the  equitable  relief  he  de- 
serves. I  therefore  urge  the  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution and  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Riplinger.* 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  1962.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  information  on  physi- 
cian assignment  practices  under  the 
medicare  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


PHYSICIAN  ASSIGNMENT  PRACTICES  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Eagleton  the  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
4077.  legislation  mandating  the  publi- 
cation of  a  list  that  is  presently  being 
compiled  by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  of  physicians  who 
have  agreed  to  accept  assignment  in 
treating  all  medicare  beneficiaries  and 
a  list  of  other  physicians  indicating 
the  percentage  of  medicare  patients 
such  physicians  accept  on  an  assign- 
ment basis.  I  believe  this  new  informa- 
tion, which  is  currently  unavailable  to 
the  general  public,  will  significantly 
help  medicare  beneficiaries  in  making 
more  informed  decisions  concerning 
their  health  care  expenditures. 

S.  1962  would  mandate  the  publica- 
tion of  one  list  of  all  physicians  indi- 
cating the  number  of  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries treated  and  the  percent  of 
those  patients  for  whom  medicare  pay- 
ment was  accepted  on  an  assignment 
basis  in  the  preceding  year.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  would  also  man- 
date the  promulgation  of  a  second  list 
of  physicians  who  have  agreed  to 
accept  assignment  for  all  services  to  be 
furnished  for  the  subsequent  year. 

Medicare  covers  80  percent  of  physi- 
cian services  based  upon  usual,  cus- 
tomary, and  reasonable  charges  set  by 
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Government.  Since  only 

of  the  actual  physician's 

the  elderly's  health  needs 

with  medicare  coverage,  45 

actual   physician   charges 

coverage  limit.  This  is  not 

given   that  only   about   18 

physicians  always  accept  as- 

while  approximately  30  per- 

accept    assignment.    For 

!  patients  who  suffer  the 

limits  of  a  fixed  income  and 

wish  to  insure  the 

-efficient     expenditure     of 

care   dollars,   it   should 

useful    to    provide 

a  list  of  those  physicians 

assignment. 

the  legislation  I  am 
today   follows   H.R.   4077 
on  October  4,  1983.  by  Con- 
Waxman,   chairman  of  the 
on  Health  and  the  En- 
Committee  on  Energy  and 
A  similar  provision  was  in- 
section  223  of  the  Senate-re- 
ijieasure    S.     951,     providing 
benefits  for  unemployed 
My  reasons  for  recommend- 
s|ghtly  different  course  devel- 
R.  4077  is  to  assure  that  the 
information  is  available 
Ijirgest    number   of   medicare 
The  secretarial  flexibil- 
for  in  section  223  of  S.  951 
ult  in  the  promulgation  of  a 
value  to  medicare  benefici- 
is  no  reason  to  provide 
with  the  ability  to  arbi- 
( xclude     specific     physicians 
lists  and  therefore  from 
a4countability.    In   short,    the 
required  in  H.R.  4077  and 
result  in  a  larger  pool  of 
from  which  medicare  bene- 
1  nay  choose  than  that  which 
from  the  provisions  con- 
section  223  of  S.  951. 
that  I  am  proposing  slight 
in  the  Senate  reported 
should  not  detract  from  the 
importance  of  this  effort  to 
nJedicare  beneficiaries  with  es- 
iiformation   helping  them  to 
informed   decisions   con- 
cost  of  their  health  care, 
to  again  point  out  that 
we  are  requiring  in 
ion  is  already  collected  by 
Care  Financing  Adminis- 
part  of  the  regular  auditing 
procedures.  We  are  simply 
that  it  be  made  available,  in 
form,  to  the  general  public 
the  individual  medicare  pa- 
opportunity  to  make  more  in- 
dpcisions  concerning  the  use  of 
health  care  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  text  of  S.  1962  be  printed 
the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill 
to    be    printed    in    the 
IS  follows: 


lists 
nay 


S.  1962 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395u)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

■•(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  annu- 
ally a  list  of  physicians  serving  individuals 
enrolled  under  this  part  indicating  the 
share  (by  decile  or  quartile)  of  claims  which 
each  physician  has  accepted  on  an  assign- 
ment basis  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  in  the  preceding  year. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
the  information  compiled  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  the  local  geographic  area  in  each 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
no  more  than  si.x  months  after  the  end  of 
each  year  and.  upon  request,  by  mail  from 
each  carrier.  The  Secretary  shall,  when 
such  information  becomes  available  annual- 
ly notify  each  individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  of  the  availability  of  such  information. 

••(j)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally a  list  of  all  physicians  who  have  agreed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  accept 
payment  under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  for  all  services  furnished  under 
this  part  during  the  following  twelve-month 
period  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part. 

■(2)  To  permit  the  publishing  of  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  annually,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twelve-month  period  offer  physicians  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  will  accept  payment  under  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  for  all 
services  furnished  under  this  part  during  the 
following  twelve-month  period  to  individ- 
uals enrolled  under  this  part. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  provide 
to  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
and  residing  in  a  local  geographic  area  a 
copy  of  the  list  of  all  physicians  in  that  area 
who  have  signed  such  an  agreement  for  the 
following  twelve-month  period.'.* 


Pn  jsident. 


ord  ;red 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1966.  A  bill  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  rights  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  grand  juries:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RIGHTS  OF  WITNESSES  BEFORE  GRAND  JURIES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
April  27.  1983,  to  allow  witnesses 
called  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  attorney.  The 
revisions  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  make  improvements  in  S.  1150, 
based  on  suggestions  I  have  received 
since  the  bill  was  introduced. 

First,  this  bill  differs  from  S.  1150 
relative  to  multiple  representation  of 
witnesses  called  before  a  grand  jury. 
Rather  than  prohibiting  multiple  rep- 
resentation, this  bill  would  provide  the 
court  with  authority  to  order  separate 
representation  of  witnesses  where  it 
determines  that  "the  exercise  of  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  lawyer 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  clients  will  be 
or  is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
his  representation  of  another  client." 


Second,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  contain  subsection  (f) 
of  S.  1150,  relating  to  representation 
of  indigent  witnesses.  I  believe  the 
question  of  whether  counsel  should  be 
provided  for  indigent  witnesses  called 
before  a  Federal  grand  jury,  and  if  so. 
what  sanction  should  be  applied  where 
an  indigent  witness  is  not  appointed 
counsel,  is  a  matter  more  appropriate- 
ly addressed  after  hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.* 
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By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1967.  A  bill  to  compensate  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community 
for  irrigation  construction  expendi- 
tures: to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  COMMUNITY  IRRIGATION  EXPENSES 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assini- 
boine Tribes  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  community  for  irrigation  con- 
struction expenditures.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1968.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Biological  As- 
sessment of  Nuclear  Explosions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BIOLOGICAL 
ASSESSMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Institute  for  Research, 
Evaluation  and  Assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects on  all  life  on  Earth  from  nuclear 
explosions.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  establish  an  independent  National 
Institute  to  study  and  promote  the 
study  of  the  simulated  worldwide  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  blasts,  accompanying 
firestorms  and  fallout  resulting  from 
nuclear  explosions,  and  to  disseminate 
the  findings  of  the  Institute  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Government. 

The  need  for  this  Institute  became 
apparent  during  recent  debates  in  the 
Senate  on  the  questions  of  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  and  the  de- 
ployment of  more  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  Despite  the  40.000  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world,  we  know  very 
little  about  the  possible  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosions  on  human,  animal, 
and  plant  life  or  on  the  soil,  the  aquat- 
ic environment,  the  natural  territorial 
ecosystems,  the  atmosphere  or  the 
weather. 

The  limited  studies  available  cause 
us  to  conclude  that  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  war  would  be  far  more  dev- 
astating to  the  Earth  and  threatening 
to  life  than  we  had  previously  suspect- 
ed. During  the  past  four  decades  of 
the  progressive  buildup  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
terrible  destructive  power  which  we 
are  amassing  as  we  continue  to  add  to 
our  nuclear  arsenals. 


I  believe  that  an  immediate  and  con- 
centrated research  effort  needs  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  on  the  possible 
effects  of  nuclear  explosion  or  war.  Ac- 
curate information  on  this  issue  is  nec- 
essary. Our  knowledge  is  not  likely  to 
accumulate  very  rapidly  if  left  to  the 
chance  findings  and  research  of  scien- 
tists working  privately  on  their  own. 

The  information  that  is  available  is 
very  scarce  and  does  not  begin  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
long-range  effects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Over  the  last  8  years  there  have 
only  been  three  major  studies  on  the 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions,  so  what 
information  there  is  is  becoming  rapid- 
ly outdated  by  new  weapons  and  war- 
heads. 

The  first  study  made  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions is  contained  in  four  volumes 
of  the  "United  States  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  "  and  investigates  the  effect 
of  the  two  atomic  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The  study 
was  made  between  1945  and  1947,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
vice-chairmen  of  the  survey  team  was 
Paul  H.  Nitze.  who  is  currently  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  intermedi- 
ate range  nuclear  forces  talks  in 
Geneva. 

The  survey's  study  describes  the  ef- 
fects of  the  atomic  bomb  explosions  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The  study 
tabulates  the  human  casualties  and 
the  effects  of  the  blasts  on  medical  fa- 
cilities, sanitation,  food  and  nutrition, 
communicable  diseases,  industrial 
health  and  hygiene,  physical  struc- 
tures, machinery,  equipment,  utilities, 
bridges  and  transportation  systems. 
Additionally,  it  recorded  the  effects  on 
medical  staff  and  civil  defense  workers 
after  the  blast  and  firestorm  who  gave 
aid  and  assistance  during  and  after  the 
radioactive  fallout. 

This  study  is  the  only  real  factual 
examination  of  what  happens  to  life 
and  the  biosphere  when  exposed  to 
nuclear  explosions.  All  subsequent 
studies  in  this  area  have  relied  heavily 
on  its  findings.  The  two  atomic  bombs 
used  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were 
12.5  kilotons  and  22  kilotons,  respec- 
tively. The  effect  of  those  two  nuclear 
explosions  of  that  size  caused  the  in- 
stant deaths  of  95,700  and  casualties 
of  130,000,  of  which  one-half  died 
later.  Loss  of  animals,  contaminated 
food  and  water,  a  breakdown  in  medi- 
cal care,  communications  and  sanita- 
tion also  resulted  from  the  blast.  Then 
radioactive  fallout  injured  10,000 
people. 

The  size  and  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  increased  to  500  kilotons  in  a 
Minuteman  III  and  up  to  9,000  kilo- 
tons in  a  Titan  11-450  times  greater 
than  either  of  the  initial  blasts  at  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki. 

The  total  amount  of  megatons  of 
either  the  allied  or  Soviet  arsenals  ex- 


ceeds 7,000,000  kilotons.  Yet  since  1945 
little  has  been  added  to  the  total 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  nuclear 
devastation. 

A  basic  study  entitled  "The  Effects 
of  Nuclear  Weapons"  was  published  in 
1950.  It  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Energy  and 
edited  by  Samuel  Glasstone  and  Philip 
J.  Dolan,  and  is  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion with  the  1977  revision.  Its  find- 
ings are  based  on  laboratory  studies, 
theoretical  calculations,  computer  sim- 
ulations and  the  results  of  DOD  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  conducted  in 
the  Pacific  in  1962.  Much  of  the  study 
concentrates  on  projected  structural 
damage  caused  by  the  actual  blast  and 
on  new  research  on  the  electromagnet- 
ic pulse  and  its  effects.  Only  a  very 
small  section  is  devoted  to  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
humans  and  on  farm  animals  and 
plants. 

The  strength  of  the  study  appears  to 
be  its  explanation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  nuclear  explosions,  which  is 
understandable  to  the  layman.  Howev- 
er, the  discussion  of  actual  test  explo- 
sicjns  is  limited  because  of  the  inexact- 
ness of  measuring  and  describing  their 
effects.  The  editors  expressly  admit 
that  the  effects  vary  with  the  design 
of  the  weapons  used.  Where  two  weap- 
ons may  have  the  same  explosive 
energy  yield,  Glasstone  and  Dolan  say 
that  the  effects  could  be  "markedly 
different." 

A  more  significant  study  was  the 
1975  report  entitled  "Long-Term 
Worldwide  Effects  of  Multiple  Nuclear 
Weapons  Detonations"  which  only 
consisted  of  the  proceedings  of  a  5-day 
workshop  convened  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  long-term,  worldwide 
consequences  of  a  hypothetical  nucle- 
ar exchange.  Different  panels  worked 
independently  to  examine  the  possible 
effects  of  such  an  explosion  on  the  at- 
mosphere and  climate,  the  terrestrial 
ecosystems,  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry,  and  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment. The  possible  consequences  of  an 
explosion  on  humans  concentrated  on 
the  genetic  effects,  and  gave  scant  at- 
tention to  the  immediate  consequences 
of  devastated  life  and  the  whole  life 
support  system. 

This  National  Academy  study  is  lim- 
ited. The  Academy  purposefully  re- 
frained from  integrating  the  panel 
findings  and  is  not  a  comprehensive 
a-ssessment  of  the  worldwide  effects  of 
a  nuclear  explosion.  Its  major  value, 
perhaps,  is  in  its  precise  recommenda- 
tions for  further  scientific  research  in 
previously  neglected  areas. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  1979  published 
the  "Effects  of  Nuclear  War."  It  pro- 
poses to  be  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  four  different  scenarios  in- 
volving nuclear  attacks  of  different 
yields  and  on  different  types  of  tar- 


gets, including  civilian  and  military 
sites.  Because  it  describes  conceivable 
effects  of  a  nuclear  war  on  the  civilian 
populations,  economies,  and  societies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  describes  some  of  the  human 
suffering  resulting  from  a  nuclear 
attack  or  war. 

The  impact  of  the  study  is  weak- 
ened, however,  by  its  failure  to  explain 
the  methodology  used.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  hypothesized 
from  the  previous  limited  studies  and 
their  calculations  are  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  making  assumptions  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  explosion,  in- 
cluding factors  such  as  the  time  of 
day,  time  of  year,  wind  current,  weath- 
er, size  of  the  bombs,  and  location  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  explosion. 
There  is  also  much  uncertainty  in  the 
hypotheses  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
calculating  the  effects  of  firestorms 
from  the  explosion,  the  extent  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  extent  of  economic  and 
social  disruption. 

Although  these  major  studies  and 
other  research  have  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
horrors  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  they 
still  leave  major  questions  unan- 
swered. These  studies  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  on 
man  and  his  environment  would  be 
significant,  with  a  number  of  adverse 
and  even  irreversible  consequences. 
However,  the  measurements  of  these 
damages  are  framed  in  very  general 
terms. 

Independent  private  research  has 
not  been  able  to  quantify  the  probabil- 
ity and  magnitude  of  the  devastation 
which  would  result  over  both  the 
short  and  long  term. 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  re- 
search the  aspects  of  nuclear  war 
which  have  not  received  detailed  at- 
tention or  inquiry.  There  is  also  the 
clear  need  to  produce  rigorous  scientif- 
ic research  assessment  and  to  report  to 
the  people.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
and  the  Government  is  obligated  to 
collect  and  publish  the  data.  Even 
though  the  devastation  resulting  from 
nuclear  war  is  horrible  to  comprehend, 
the  Government's  obligation  to  inform 
the  public  cannot  be  further  shirked 
or  delayed.  The  tendency  to  dismiss 
discussion  or  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  this  most  terrible  of  sub- 
jects cannot  continue. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  believe  that 
nuclear  powers  will  not  resort  to  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  because  to 
do  so  will  surely  bring  retaliation,  with 
total  destruction  of  the  countries  in- 
volved plus  devastation  of  much  or  all 
of  the  Earth. 

Yet  we  have  not  assessed  the  com- 
plete and  irreversible  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear explosion  beyond  the  relatively 
limited  devastation  assessed  and  re- 
corded at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in 
1945  from  the  two  bombs  totaling  34.5 
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uncontrollable. 

Deterrence  against  the  nuclear 
weapons  i  »f  one's  opponent  is  based  on 
risks.  Assuming  that  the  behavior  of 
nations  a  id  their  leaders  will  preclude 
the  use  o  nuclear  weapons  because  of 
mutal  dei  astation  from  the  holocaust, 
the  deteri  ence  theory  still  fails  to  take 
into  acco  int  the  very  real  possibility 
that  nuc  ear  explosion  or  war  could 
occur  through  computer  error,  acci- 
dent, or  the  act  of  a  madman.  Our 
technological  capability  to  build  the 
jf  destruction  has  not  made 
of    guaranteeing    against 


weapons 

us 

those  undertainties 


cor  sequences 


Develoi^ing  accurate  information  to 
full  extent  of  the  devasta- 
would    likely    result    from 
or  accidental  explosions  is 
The   present   ignorance   of 
can  destroy  civili- 
sve  know  it. 
pe(  iple  of  the  United  States  and 
w<  rid  need  this  information  so 
( an  fully  appreciate  the  awe- 
responsibility   to  avoid  nuclear 
A   Government   institute 
to  the  research  and  study  of 
of  nuclear  explosions  will 
clearinghouse  for  both  public 
privi  te  studies.  It  would  further 
ocus  public  attention  on  the 

the  nuclear  arms  race. 
1  establishes  the  National  In- 
the  Biological  Assessment 
Explosions.  The  Institute  is 


established  as  an  independent  agency 
to  research,  simulate,  and  collect  all 
data  on  the  effects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sion on  man,  animals,  birds,  fish, 
plants,  insects,  bacteria,  organisms, 
the  habitat  and  environment  of  the 
Earth  and  its  atmosphere  and  bio- 
sphere. 

The  tasks  are  far  ranging  and  essen- 
tial. The  work  is  basic  and  hardly 
begun.  The  delay  of  the  Government's 
responsibility  to  record  and  inform  the 
people  of  the  awesome  and  awful  re- 
sults of  nuclear  explosion  can  no 
longer  be  put  off. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
for  the  Biological  Assessment  of  Nuclear 
Explosions  Act." 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that 

(1)  it  is  difficult  for  mankind  to  compre- 
hend or  even  calculate  the  devastation  to 
life  that  the  genius  of  man  has  grasped 
from  the  unknown  in  discovering  the  know- 
how  to  explode  the  atoms  of  uranium  and 
hydrogen: 

(2)  there  are  today  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand nuclear  weapons  of  various  sizes, 
means  of  delivery  and  destructiveness  in  the 
world,  any  one  of  which  has  thousands  of 
times  the  explosive  power  of  the  bomb  that 
destroyed  Hiroshima: 

(3)  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion, 
whether  intentionally  as  a  means  of  waging 
war  or  accidentally,  or  through  miscalcula- 
tion, or  mistake,  or  the  act  of  a  madman,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  number  of  nucle- 
ar explosions  would  result  in  the  immediate 
deaths  of  possibly  millions  or  scores  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people.  Such  nuclear 
devastation  would  result  in  the  subsequent 
deaths  of  millions  more  through  near  term 
and  chronic  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation; 

(4)  nuclear  war  threatens  to  obliterate  the 
history  of  mankind  as  we  know  it,  including 
human  culture  and  progress  of  past  genera- 
tions and  the  collective  records  of  libraries, 
museums,  universities  and  institutes,  and 
also  threatens  to  obliterate  the  scientific 
means  of  reconstructing  life  for  future  gen- 
erations: 

(5)  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  would  de- 
stroy billions  of  animals  and  birds,  the  great 
and  the  small,  as  well  as  much  or  most  of 
the  planet's  plant  life  ranging  from  trees  to 
algae: 

(6)  the  fallout  and  dust  generated  by  a  nu- 
clear explosion  would  disturb  the  ozone  in 
the  stratosphere,  affecting  the  climate  and 
the  ecology  of  the  planet  Earth  for  time 
untold: 

(7)  there  are  many  uncertainties  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  nuclear  explosions 
as  past  efforts  to  amass  such  information 
are  scant  and  consist  of  random  independ- 
ent and  government  studies: 

(8)  a  federal  institute  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assessing  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  must  foster  an  immediate  and 
concentrated   assessment   and    research   to 


identify,  measure,  model  and  quantify  the 
biological  and  environmental  effects  of  nu- 
clear war. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  national  institute  to 
study  and  promote  the  study  of  the  simulat- 
ed, world-wide  effects  of  the  blast,  firestorm 
and  fallout  resulting  from  nuclear  explo- 
sion, and  to  disseminate  the  findings  of  the 
institute  to  the  American  people  and  the 
government. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Biological  Assess- 
ment of  Nuclear  Explosions  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  located  within 
the  continental  United  States  and  may  ac- 
quire property  and  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  activities  under  this  Act. 

POWERS  AND  duties 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Institute  may- 
CD  conduct  research  and  make  studies  of 
the  world-wide  biological  and  environmental 
effects  of  simulated  nuclear  war  or  explo- 
sion, including  models  based  on  different  de- 
grees of  destruction,  from  which  assess- 
ments and  calculations  would  be  made,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(A)  numbers  of  human  casualties  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  the  direct 
nuclear  blast  and  from  the  subsequent  fires- 
torms, and  radioactive  fallout,  including  but 
not  limited  to  gamma  and  beta  radiation: 

(B)  numbers  of  human  casualties  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  the  indi- 
rect effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  including 
bodily  injuries,  burns,  radiation  sicknesses, 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  dehyda- 
tion  and  starvation: 

(C)  the  subsequent  long-term  effects  of  a 
nuclear  war  or  explosion  on  human  health, 
reproduction  and  genetics: 

(D)  the  projected  effects  of  nuclear  war  or 
explosion  on  the  quality  of  human  life,  as 
derived  from  an  evaluation  of  the  indirect 
effects  from  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
political  disruption: 

(E)  the  destruction  of  animal  and  plant 
life  of  all  species,  and  the  subsequent  long- 
term  effect  of  a  nuclear  explosion  on  animal 
and  plant  life: 

(P)  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  nu- 
clear war  or  explosion  on  soil,  agriculture, 
the  aquatic  environment,  natural  terrestrial 
ecosystems,  and  the  atmosphere  and  the  cli- 
mate. 

(2)  provide  stipends,  grants,  fellowships, 
and  other  support  to  independent  scholars 
and  scientists  for  the  production  of  studies 
assessing  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  or  ex- 
plosion: 

(3)  enter  into  formal  and  informal  rela- 
tionships with  other  institutions,  public  and 
private,  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act; 

(4)  make  the  results  of  these  studies  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  establish  a  clearing- 
house and  other  means  for  disseminating  in- 
formation related  to  assessment  of  the  bio- 
logical and  environmental  effects  of  nuclear 
war  or  explosion: 

(5)  secure  directly  and  without  reimburse- 
ment, upon  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Institute  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  if  such  release  of  the  infor- 
mation would  not  unduly  jeopardize  nation- 
al security  or  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  a  department  or  agency: 

(6)  respond  to  the  request  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  investigate,  exam- 


ine, study,  and  report  on  any  issue  within 
the  Institute's  responsibilities.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  re- 
search requests  may  be  refused  for  reason 
of  cost  or  of  inappropriateness  to  the  Insti- 
tute's purposes. 

(7)  enter  into  contracts  for  the  proper  op- 
eration of  the  Institute,  including  mainte- 
nance of  its  offices,  schools,  and  other  facili- 
ties. , 

(8)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
and  establish  such  advisory  committees, 
councils  or  other  bodies  as  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  business  and  purposes  of 
the  Institute  may  require. 

(b)  The  Institute  may  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  and  things  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 

this  Act.  ,       J    .  , 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  not  itself  undertake 
to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  or  local  legislative 
bodies  or  by  the  United  Nations,  except 
that  personnel  of  the  Institute  may  testify 
or  make  other  appropriate  communication 
when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by  a  legis- 
lative body,  or  committee,  or  a  member 
thereof. 


OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
appointing  associate  scientists  to  include 
physicists;  pathologists  in  human,  plant  and 
animal  fields:  physicians:  veterinarians;  hy- 
drologists;  biologists;  meteorologists;  zoolo- 
gists: agronomists;  botanists:  and  chemists 
who  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
studies  and  research  in  their  respective 
fields.  ,^,    , 

(d)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
appointing  such  support  staff  as  is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Insti- 
tute. .     J  .     J  . 

(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine employee  levels  of  compensation  com- 
mensurate to  those  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(f)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  an  annual  report  detailing  the 
results  of  the  Institute's  research  and  find- 
ings on  the  biological  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  world-wide  nuclear  war  or  explo- 
sion. The  Director  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit such  other  periodic  reports  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Institute  and  shall  provide  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  reports  to  the 
public. 

FUNDING 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $100 
million,  for  fiscal  year  1985  $200  million  and 
for  subsequent  years  such  amounts  as  are 
authorized  by  Congress. 


finding  of  medical  improvement  when 
disability  benefits  are  terminated,  to 
provide  for  a  review  and  right  to  per- 
sonal appearance  prior  to  termination 
of  disability  benefits,  to  provide  for 
uniform  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment 
of  disability  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
719.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  security 
offset  against  annuities  provided  for 
under  such  subchapter  to  the  extent 
that  the  social  security  benefits  of  the 
annuitant  are  based  on  the  annu- 
itant's own  employment. 

S.  1262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1262,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  improve  Internal 
Revenue  Service  procedures  concern- 
ing investigations  and  audits  of 
churches,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1300.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
to  insure  the  continued  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1475,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and 
to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used 
in  the  United  States. 


S.  162T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1627,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion (l)(f)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1707,  a  bill  to  provide  a  mora- 
torium until  June  30,  1988,  on  changes 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission rules  regarding  network  televi- 
sion syndication,  network  television  fi- 
nancial interests,  and  prime  time 
access. 

S.  1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1748.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply  explicitly 
the  right-to-work  laws  of  a  State  to 
Federal  enclaves  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  State. 

S.  1785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1785,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  termi- 
nally ill. 

S.   1844 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaom. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1844,  a  bill  entitled  the  'Aviation 
Tax-Reduction  Act  of  1983." 

S.   1896 

At  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1896,  a  bill  to  establish  a  select 
commission  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  voluntary  service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 


S.   1584 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1584,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
form the  treatment  of  overall  domes- 
tic losses  with  the  treatment  of  overall 
foreign  losses  and  to  conform  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  carryover  and  ordering 
rules  with  similar  investment  credit 
rules. 

S.   1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1613.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


S.  1913 

At  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  a.s  cosponsors  of  S.  1913,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.   1920 

At  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1920.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Task  Force,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.   1921 

At  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  1921,  a  bill  to  allow  the  President 
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)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail- 

ReJirement  Act  of  1974  to  make 
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he  financial  condition  of  the 

etirement  system. 
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S.   1939 

request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
1  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
N  r.    Randolph),    the    Senator 
iiois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
Utah    (Mr.    Hatch)    were 
cosponsors  of  S.  1939,  a  bill 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
extend  the  period  for  quali- 
property  for  the  energy 
,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  nami;s  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Ml .  Eagleton).  and  the  Senator 
from  Ar  lansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1949,  a  bill 
to  provi<  e  emergency  drought  relief 
assistanc  •  for  farmers  and  others. 

SEl  lATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  he  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotrvE)  vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  J3int  Resolution  132,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning ,  lug\ist  7,  1983,  as  "National 
Correctic  nal  Officers  Week". 

SEl  lATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Laitenberg),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ne\  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
were  adc  ed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Re  solution  148.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  dssignate  the  week  of  May  6, 
1984,  through  May  13,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Tvj  berous  Sclerosis  Week." 


JOINT  resolution  16S 

request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
the   Senator    from    South 
[Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
Veifnont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
Arizona   (Mr.    DeConcini). 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
Joint  Resolution  165,  a  joint 
to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
anniversary   of   the   constitu- 
fofndation  for  patent  and  copy- 


ATE  JOINT  resolution  178 

request  of  Mr.   Mattingly. 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  the  President  to  veto  items  of 
appropriation. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  56,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
opposition  to  further  expansion  of 
cargo  preference  requirements. 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  use  and/or  provision  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  202,  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Puerto  Rico. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  225.  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  dismantling  of  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers of  the  Japanese  to  the  import  of 
beef. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 


tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  2256  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  1342,  an  original 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  1961  TO 
THE  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  GORTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  244 

Resolved.  That  S.  1961.  entitled  'A  Bill  for 
the  Relief  of  William  G.  Riplinger",  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
and  the  Chief  Judge  shall  proceed  with  the 
-same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509.  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  notwithstanding  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitations,  laches,  or  bar  of  sov- 
ereign immunity,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusion 
thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  of  the  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to'  William  G. 
Riplinger. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245— CON- 
GRATULATING THE  BALTI- 
MORE ORIOLES  ON  WINNING 
THE  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.    SARBANES    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Mathias)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Res.  245 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  are  the 
winners  of  the  eightieth  World  Series  and 
are  the  1983  World  Champions  of  baseball; 

Whereas  the  1983  World  Championship 
was  a  total  team  victory  for  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  and  all  players  contributed  to  the 
ninety-eight  regular  season,  three  American 
League  Championship  Series,  and  four 
World  Series  victories; 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  catcher 
Rick  Dempsey  who  exemplifies  the  team 
spirit  of  the  Orioles  joined  former  Orioles 
Frank  Robinson  and  Brooks  Robinson  by 
being  named  the  most  Valuable  Player  in  a 
World  Series; 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  are  one  of 
only  four  teams  in  the  history  of  major 
league  baseball  to  win  four  straight  World 
Series  games  after  losing  the  first  one; 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  have  the 
best  won-lost  record  over  the  last  quarter 
century  of  major  league  baseball; 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  in  nine 
1983  post  season  games  scored  thirty-seven 
runs  and  limited  their  opponents  to  twelve 
runs  to  establish  a  team  earned  run  average 
of  1.10; 


Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  thanks  to 
the  leadership  of  manager  Joe  Altobelli, 
general  manager  Hank  Peters  and  owner 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  are  the  best  orga- 
nization in  major  league  baseball; 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  fans  are 
unsurpassed  in  all  baseball  as  demonstrated 
by  the  1983  season  attendance  of  two  mil- 
lion by  the  thirty-thousand  who  met  the 
team  at  Memorial  Stadium  the  night  of  the 
World  Series  victory,  by  the  over  two-hun- 
dred thousand  who  watched  the  parade  Oc- 
tober n,  1983.  and  by  their  unmatched  en- 
thusiasm and  support;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Orioles  have 
brought  great  pride  to  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  and  to  Maryland:  Now. 

therefore,  be  it  ^  c.  ^      a  ^»f^ 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  the  World  Champion  Balti- 
more Orioles  for  winning  the  1983  World 

Scries 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
Baseball  Club. 

Mr  President,  when  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  who  over  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury have  won  more  major  league 
baseball  games  than  any  other  team  in 
either  league,  won  their  third  world  s 
series  on  Sunday  evening,  they  con- 
firmed for  everyone  what  Orioles  fans 
have  known  all  along-the  Baltimore 
Orioles  are  the  very  best  baseball 
team  supported  by  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ifans,  making  their  home  in  Balti- 
more, the  jewel  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  city  unsurpassed  in  its  pride  in 
its  renaissance  and  excellence. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  how  it  took  all  the  Oriole  play- 
ers Manager  Joe  Altobelli  and  his  fine 
staff  of  coaches,  and  a  front  office  or- 
ganization which  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  called  the  best  in  baseball,  to 
return  the  world  championship  to  Bal- 
timore for  the  third  time  in  the  30 
years  since  major  league  baseball  re- 
turned to  Baltimore.  But  that  is  how 
baseball  is-it  is  a  team  game,  one  that 
requires  that  each  player  contribute 
the  utmost  for  the  team  to  prevail. 
That  is  why  baseball  remains  the 
great  American  pastime. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  lives  only 
a  few  blocks  from  Memorial  Stadium 
in  Baltimore,  I  have  a  special  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wonderful  Oriole  fans,  and 
in  fact  join  them  at  the  stadium  as 
often  as  possible.  They  set  a  record  at- 
tendance of  2  million  this  year.  For 
the  last  2  days  these  great  fans  have 
shown  their  appreciation  in  outstand- 
ing fashion.  Over  30.000  came  to  the 
stadium  Sunday  near  midnight  to  wel- 
come  home  the   Orioles  as  they   re- 
turned   victorious.    And    yesterday    a 
throng  of  more  than  200,000  jammed 
the  heart  of  downtown  Baltimore  to 
celebrate    this    team    victory    with    a 
parade      demonstrating      their      un- 
matched enthusiasm  and  support. 

Mr  President,  many  articles  have 
appeared  in  recent  days  describing  the 
skill  and  dedication  exhibited  by  the 
Orioles  during  this  past  season  and 
the  way  we  in  Maryland  feel  about  our 


team.  I  ask  that  a  column  by  John 
Steadman,  the  widely  respected  dean 
of  Baltimore  sports  writers  and  sports 
editor  of  the  News  American,  a  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  editorial,  entitled 
"Baltimore  is  Best,"  and  a  Washington 
Post  column  by  Tom  Boswell  on  the 
team  spirit  of  this  fine  organization 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
submit,  with  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land Senator  Mathias,  this  resolution, 
congratulating  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
on  their  victory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Baltimore  News  American.  Oct. 
n.  1983] 


CITY'S  "Pride"  Sails  to  Series  Victory  on 
Unity 

They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 

A  team  embodying  a  ravenous  spirit,  reli- 
ance upon  each  other  and  a  flaming  desire 
to  win  has  attained  the  most  cherished  goal 
in  American  baseball.  Yes.  the  World  Series 
belongs  to  them. 

The  Baltimore  Orioles,  a  name  synony- 
mous with  baseball  for  more  than  100  years, 
have  added  another  glorious  chapter  to  a 
tome  filled  with  the  deeds  of  sainted  heroes, 
storied  characters  and  record  book  accom- 
plishments. 

But  this  is  a  different  and  maybe  a  more 
important  event  because  the  Orioles  of  1983 
brought  forth  a  ringing  message  that  reaf- 
firms the  belief  that  the  struggle  can  often 
be  won  with  firm  dedication,  which  they 
had,  as  it  can  with  profound  ability,  which 
they  don't  claim  to  have. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 
Put  such  new  names  as  Rick  Dempsey. 
Dan  Ford.  Rich  Dauer,  John  Lowenstein. 
Gary  Roenicke.  Scott  McGregor  and 
Sammy  Stewart  in  the  gallery  of  honored 
performers.  In  the  words  of  a  quiet,  friendly 
leader  named  Joe  Altobelli,  who  took  on  the 
most  difficult  assignment  of  the  season. 
•They  accepted  every  challenge  along  the 

Those  contemporary  warriors,  following  in 
the  tradition  of  such  legendary  figures  from 
the  Orioles'  golden  past  as  Wee  Willie 
Keeler.  John  McGraw  and  -Iron  Man"  Joe 
McGinity,  invaded  the  home  turf  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  and  wiped  them  out. 
They  played  there  three  times  without 
knowing  what  it  was  like  to  lose  in  the  home 
park  of  the  opposition. 

The  surface  was  a  green-colored  rug  in- 
stead of  natural  grass  and  they  were  before 
demanding  and  hostile  crowds,  plus  havmg 
to  cope  with  another  unfavorable  playing 
condition-no  designated  hitters.  Still  they 
prevailed.  It's  a  victory  to  be  savored,  treas- 
ured and  put  in  a  time  capsule  for  future 
reference  and  reflection. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 
A  change-of-speed  pitcher  named  McGre- 
gor who  never  allows  pressure  to  even  cause 
a    mild    outbreak    of    perspiration,    accom- 
plished the  coupe  de  grace.  His  ailing  father 
was  in  a  hospital  but  he  refused  to  cower  or 
become    intimidated    with    emotional    tor- 
ment. It  was  a  job  waiting  to  be  done  and  he 
had  the  assignment. 

The  Phils,  before  taking  the  count,  could 
only  account  for  five  innocuous  hits  and  no 
runs.  In  the  opening  game  of  the  World 
Series  the  Phils  came  out  ahead.  2-1.  but 
the  men  in  orange  and  black  uniforms  sub- 


sequently swept  them  aside  with  four  suc- 
cessive triumphs. 

The  Orioles  are  categorized  as  a  low- 
budget  operation  when  compared  to  the 
Phils.  New  York  Yankees.  California  Angels 
and  most  other  clubs.  They  are  basically 
created  from  within  the  framework  of  their 
own  farm  system.  But  they  do.  of  course, 
make  judicious  trades  so  they  can  fill  in  the 
open  places  in  the  puzzle. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 
What  this  signifies  is  that  its  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  money  to  the  four  winds  if 
you  can  think  for  yourself,  know  the  busi- 
ness you're  in  and  chart  a  proper  course 
while  rivals  reach  for  the  panic  button. 

A  conservative  career  baseball  executive, 
one  Henry  "Hank"  Peters,  has  provided  the 
main  input  for  a  successful  organization 
that  now  is  celebrating  a  World  Series  con- 
quest. And  the  man  he  picked  in  Altobelli  to 
make  the  decisions  on  the  field  proved  he 
could  more  than  adequately  fill  the  role  of 
following  the  eminently  successful  and 
often  volatile  Earl  Weaver. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  the  Orioles  of 
Baltimore  last  won  the  World  Series,  but 
during  the  interim  it  has  been  a  team  that 
never  embarrased  itself  and  brought  con- 
tinuing credit  to  the  city  it  represented.  The 
flow  of  wins  far  exceeded  the  number  of 
losses. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 
A  special  identity,  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, has  come  to  the  Orioles.  They  have 
been  able  to  develop  or  acquire  players  of 
minimum  ability  who  fit  in  with  the  cast 
headed  by  two  brillantly  skilled  youngsters, 
Eddie  Murray  and  Cal  Ripken  Jr.  But  they 
all  make  a  contribution:  thafs  to  be  expect- 
ed. . 

Murray,  stoic  and  reticent,  put  it  in  the 
kind  of  perspective  that  closely  embraces 
the  Orioles'  philosophy,  if  they  actually 
have  one.  "We're  not  a  team  made  up  of 
just  two  ballplayers."  he  said.  And  Ripken 
added.  'It's  a  unity  concept." 

The  most  valuable  player  award  didn't  go 
to  Murray  or  Ripken  but  to  an  over-achiev- 
ing irrepressible  catcher.  Dempsey.  who 
came  to  the  Orioles  in  a  multiple  swap  the 
Orioles  made  with  the  Yankees  in  1976.  In 
addition  to  Dempsey.  they  got  McGregor 
and  Tippy  Martinez. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 
Ford's  courage  was  remarkable  in  that  he 
was  hit  on  the  bill  of  his  helmet  with  a 
pitched  ball  in  Game  Two  and  knw:ked 
down  but  got  up  to  hit  a  home  run  off  Steve 
Carlton  in  Game  Three.  So  it  was  the  Phils 
who  were  shell-shocked  ...  not  Ford. 

The  Orioles,  surprisingly,  scored  a  meager 
total  of  18  runs  the  entire  Series,  but  that 
was  enough  to  win  since  the  panting  Phils 
only  crossed  home  plate  nine  times.  What 
ever  it  takes  to  win.  the  Orioles  are  able  to 
reach  back  and  find. 

It's  not  magic  or  legerdemain.  They  have 
a  belief  an  inner  confidence,  that  allows 
them  to  deal  with  a  crisis,  to  apprise  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  find  an  immediate  so- 
lution, whether  they  have  glove,  ball  or  bat 
in  their  hands.  The  World  Series  belongs  to 
them  and  rightly  so. 
They're  the  Pride  of  Baltimore. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Oct.  17. 
19831 
Baltimore  Is  Best 
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or  the  municipal  and  metropoli- 
exaltation  of  victory  on  the  ball- 
sdoring  the  most  runs  and  winning 
;ames.  Of  playing  together  best 
the  biggest  number  of  fans  yet. 
back  the  best  in  the  West,  of  re- 
fame  of  the  National  to  a  dream 


■>e  memory  to  hold  long  in  mind 
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Frfm  Joe  who  managed  to  Joe  who 
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Jbhn  and  Dan. 

Orio  es! 

concludes,  as  it  happens,  30  years  of 
return   to  membership   in   the 
jeague.  which  it  helped  found, 
has  gone  on,  since  the  first  of 
began.  Half  a  dozen  pennants! 
a.  dozen  world  championships! 
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\nd  awareness  that  other  things 
world,  now  during  the  happy 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  17,  1983] 

Orioles  tJake  Series,  Begin  Celebration 

By  Thomas  Boswell) 

Philadelphia.    October    16.— Since    they 

in  spring  training  in  Miami 

February,  the  Baltimore  Orioles 

private  team  catch  phrase,  a 

meant  in  earnest.  Their  goal 

ley  said,  was  a  highlights  film 

.■  ending. 

Veterans  Stadium,   this   Balti- 

that   has  so   often   watched   a 

Oriole    Magic    turn    into    an 

baseball   tragic   finally   got   its 

—a  5-0  victory  over  the  Phila- 

ies  in  the  fifth  and  final  game 

IVorld  Series. 

Murray,  their  tormented  slug- 
two  Ruthian  home  runs:  with 
their  choirboy  left-hander, 
,e-hit  shutout:  with  Rick  Demp- 
ascible  firecracker  catcher  win- 
MVP  award,   the   Orioles 
champions  this  evening, 
we    gotta    ride    through    that 
again,"  dead-panned  veteran 
in  the  champagne  glee  of  the 


clubhouse. 

convincing  victory,  the  Orioles 

fourth  team  in  Series  history  to 

opener,  then  sweep  the  next  four 

Orioles,  who  were   last  world 

n  1970,  also  lost  the  opener  of 

League  playoffs,  then  swept 

from  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 

Ity  all  season  has  been  throt- 

toughest   foes   in   those   teams' 

'  ^he  New  York  Yankees.  Milwau- 

and   Detroit   Tigers   have  all 

decisive  treatment  in  the  last 


this  Series  felt  like  a  ticking 
to  explode  as  both  teams'  cen- 
— Murray    and    Philadelphia's 
suffered    through    October 
analysis.  These  two,  probably 
pl4yers  in  their  respective  leagues, 
each  other,  too. 
*|light.  the  Murray  dynamite  ex- 
got  off  two  drives  that  carried 
between   them.  Schmidt  finished 


ri  m  I 


the  Series  one  for  20,  with  no  walks  and  one 
shattered-bat  single. 

Murray  made  a  thunderous  escape  from  a 
two-for-37  World  Series  slump  that  ex- 
tended to  1979,  when  his  zero-for-21  conclu- 
sion was  a  big  part  of  the  Orioles'  collapse 
after  taking  a  three-games-to-one  lead  over 
Pittsburgh. 

As  Murray  stepped  to  the  plate  this 
evening,  the  sarcastic  Philadelphia  chant  of 
"Ed-die.  Ed-die"  was  in  his  ears  for  the  third 
straight  day.  The  crowd  of  67,064— largest 
in  baseball  history  here— had  converted  Bal- 
timore's cheer  to  a  taunt  for  the  cleanup 
man. 

This  time,  Murray,  the  silent  "O,"  made 
the  crowd  eat  its  word.  In  his  first  at  bat 
against  fast-balling  rookie  Charles  Hudson, 
Murray  lined  a  430-foot  home  run  high  and 
far  over  the  371-foot  sign  in  right  for  the 
game's  first  run  and  the  eventual  game-win- 
ning RBI. 

"I  thought,  'We  struck  first,  I've  broken 
out  before  Schmidt,'  "  said  Murray. 

After  a  home  run  to  left  by  Dempsey  in 
the  third  inning,  a  mood  had  been  set.  After 
a  walk  to  Ripken  to  start  the  fourth, 
Murray  stepped  up  again.  On  the  right  field 
scoreboard,  475  feet  away,  the  words  "Amer- 
ican League  RBI  Leaders "  was  flashed. 
There  on  the  list  was  "MURRAY  111.  " 

Hudson,  who'd  watched  his  fast  ball 
become  a  disappearing  dot  so  recently,  tried 
to  change  speeds  with  a  breaking  ball.  The 
only  thing  that  changed  was  the  score.  Once 
more  Murray  could  stand  at  the  plate  and 
admire  his  work.  The  fielders  never  moved. 
Murray's  homer  landed  perhaps  three  feet 
above  his  own  name.  Is  that  called  leaving 
your  signature  on  the  World  Series? 

•I  thought.  That's  4-0.  That's  enough  for 
Scotty.  It's  all  over.' "  said  Murray.  "I'm 
glad  I  broke  out  instead  of  him  (Schmidt). 
If  he'd  broken  out  it  would  have  been  all 
over  for  us.  Schmidt  can  carry  them  for 
three  games  in  a  row." 

Although  Murray's  homers  were  the  dra- 
matic hinge  of  this  game,  it  was  still  the 
Orioles'  magnificent  pitching  that  carried 
them  through  this  October.  A  shutout  was 
the  only  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  post- 
season in  which  the  Baltimore  team  ERA 
for  nine  games  was  1.10.  with  only  59  hits 
allowed  in  82  innings,  and  a  strikeout-walk 
ratio  of  55-to-19.  The  Phillies  batted  a 
paltry  .195  and  were  allowed  only  seven 
walks. 

McGregor  was  routinely  superb,  pitching 
like  the  man  who  has  led  the  AL  in  winning 
percentage  since  the  day  he  stepped  into 
the  Baltimore  rotation.  After  allowing  only 
one  Phillie  to  second  base  and  one  to  third, 
McGregor  barely  seemed  excited  at  game's 
end.  "Oh,  you  know  me,"  he  said  with  a 
shrug  afterward.  "I  just  don't  get  very  excit- 
ed about  anything  ...  I  went  out  and  had  a 
good  time,  threw  'em  plenty  of  change-ups.  " 

The  Phillies,  who  hadn't  lost  three 
straight  games  to  the  same  team  in  Veter- 
ans Stadium  since  May,  were,  at  last,  im- 
pressed. For  the  last  several  days,  the  Na- 
tional League  champions  have  been  stinting 
in  their  praise  of  the  club  that  was  beating 
them. 

In  fact.  Ray  Miller,  the  Orioles'  pitching 
coach,  took  it  on  himself  to  say  this  evening, 
•I  thought  the  Phillie  players  were  very 
pompous  in  their  attitudes  and  statements. 
That  might  have  fueled  us.  When  Dempsey 
got  his  first  hit.  nine  guys  looked  at  him  like 
he  had  no  business  getting  a  hit  in  the 
World  Series. 

"I  never  heard  them  give  us  much  credit. 
It  was  always  what  they  thought  they  were 


doing  wrong,  never  what  we  might  be  doing 

right.  " 

By  nightfall  on  this  day,  the  Phillies  were 
rounding  into  good-loser  form. 

Asked  what  the  Orioles  had  done  better  in 
this  Series,  star  reliever  Al  Holland  said. 
"To  be  quite  honest,  everything." 

"They  know  how  to  play  the  game.  They 
did  all  the  things  we  would  like  to  have 
done,"  said  Schmidt.  "Every  time  I  wanted 
to  do  something,  the  ball  (pitch)  wasn't 
there  to  do  it  .  .  .  It  seemed  they  knew  my 
thinking  .  .  .  I'm  human  and  when  I  didn't 
do  well  in  my  first  game  or  two.  I  started  to 
press  ...  I  apologize  for  my  performance, 
not  for  my  effort." 

Schmidt,  however,  could  not  forget  two 
rocket  outs  he'd  hit  in  Game  1.  "If  those 
two  balls  had  dropped,  I'd  be  rollin'  and 
we'd  still  be  playin'." 

"I  don't  want  to  sit  here  and  say  we  were 
the  better  team."  said  outfielder  Gary  Mat- 
thews. "They  beat  us  four  straight— three  at 
our  park— and  if  you  can  do  that,  you  de- 
serve to  win." 

•  The  big  thing  is  the  overall  depth  of 
their  starters,"  analyzed  second  baseman 
Joe  Morgan.  "They  just  keep  running  one 
(good)  guy  at  you  after  another." 

In  a  sea  of  celebrating  Birds,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pick  the  happiest  fowl. 

Certainly  Dempsey  was,  by  team  acclama- 
tion, the  perfect  man  to  represent  them  as 
MVP.  After  his  home  run.  Dempsey  came 
back  with  a  double  in  the  gap  in  the  fifth 
and  scored  on  Al  Bumbry's  sacrifice  fly  for  a 
5-0  lead. 

I  haven't  hit  two  balls  that  hard  since 
Texas  (in  June)."  snickered  the  self-pro- 
claimed best  .240-hitter  in  the  world.  "In 
fact,  I  haven't  hit  this  well  since  spring 
training  three  years  ago  .  .  . 

"This  Series  turned  out  to  be  a  battle  of 
the  little  guys. "  grinned  Dempsey,  recalling 
how  he  and  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Three  Stooges  (Rich  Dauer  and  Todd  Cruz) 
had  gotten  so  many  of  the  central  hits  in 
every  Baltimore  victory. 

Their  depth  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
Phillies.  Schmidt  said  the  Orioles  had  ""25 
Mr.  Octobers." 

If  Dempsey's  award  pleased  the  Orioles 
most,  then  Murray's  vindication  ranked 
second.  Several  players  broke  precedent  and 
sought  him  out  for  encouraging  words 
before  the  game. 

""In  the  Series.  it"s  hard  to  be  yourself," 
said  pitcher  Mike  Flanagan.  "You're  half 
fighting  history  and  half  fighting  yourself. 
I've  never  seen  a  team  more  determined  to 
win  than  we  were  today.  We  really  didn't 
want  to  go  back  home.  Especially  Eddie.  In 
the  clubhouse  before  the  game,  he  yelled, 
"Win  this  one  or  don't  win  the  Series." 

"Two  home  runs  is  mild  compared  to  what 
I  thought  he  might  do,"  added  Flanagan. 
"He  pulled  a  home  run  foul  his  third  time 
up  and  his  single  in  the  ninth  was  almost 
another  home-run  swing."' 

"I  have  a  stunid  habit  of  being  overly  ag- 
gressive against  pitchers  I've  never  seen.  I 
fell  back  into  that  old  bad  habit."  admitted 
Murray.  ""The  last  two  days.  I  started  taking 
a  pitch  to  clock  the  guy."" 

After  Murray's  homers.  McGregor  pitched 
like  a  man  who  had  a  cab  waiting  with  the 
meter  running.  "After  I  got  them  in  the 
eighth.  I  just  wanted  back  out  there,"  said 
McGregor,  who  entered  the  game  with  a 
1.99  ERA  in  five  postseason  starts,  but  only 
a  2-3  record.  "I  wanted  our  guys  to  go  down 
one-two-three  so  I  could  go  back  out  there 
more  quickly."" 


As  the  champagne  flowed,  the  Orioles 
became  progressively  more  giddy.  Jim 
Palmer,  asked  which  team  in  the  AL  East 
reminded  him  of  the  Phillies,  took  a  long 
minute  to  think,  then  said,  "Boston." 
Boston  finished  sixth. 
Shortstop  Cal  Ripken,  23,  beamed.  "Get 
as  much  as  you  can  while  you  can.  Nothing 
can  happen  too  fast." 

Manager  Joe  Altobelli  received  his  acco- 
l&ci6s  fts  well. 

Yesterday  (Saturday)  I  saw  a  man  do 
some  managing  that  I  didn't  think  he  could 
do, "  said  McGregor.  "He  made  about  eight 
moves  and  every  one  worked  and  he  came 
out  smelling  like  a  rose  ...  I  wonder  if  he 
wasn't  bored  all  year  in  the  American 
League  with  the  DH. " 

Despite  Dauer's  wise  evaluation  that  "Earl 
taught  us  to  play,  but  Joe  let  us  play, "  this 
was  still  a  team  formed  by  Weaver  and 
under  orders  from  him.  After  Weavers  final 
game  as  manager  last  season,  he  called  for  a 
moments  silence  in  the  Orioles'  clubhouse 
after  an  excruciating  pennant  race  had 
ended  in  a  final-day,  highlight-film-spoiling 
loss  to  the  Milwaukee  Brewers. 

After    giving    his    thanks    to    the    team. 
Weaver  gave  them  an  order. 
"Win  105  for  the  next  guy,"  he  said. 
This  year,  the  Orioles  went  out  and  won 
98  games  in  the  regular  season,  three  in  the 
American  League  playoffs  and  four  in  the 
World  Series. 
That's  105.  on  the  nose. 
Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  in- 
troducing   a    resolution    commending 
the  baseball  champions  of  the  world, 
the  Baltimore  Orioles. 

Sunday  evening  in  Philadelphia, 
before  a  worldwide  television  audience, 
the  Orioles  showed  why  they  are  the 
best  organization  in  baseball,  clinching 
the  World  Series  in  5  games  with  a  5-0 
victory.  Their  triumph  typified  the 
caliber  of  play  which  they  displayed 
throughout  the  season— power  and 
speed  with  strong  pitching  and  solid 
defense.  It  was,  as  always,  a  total  team 
effort. 

During    both     regular-     and     post- 
season play,  the  Orioles  were  a  team 
that  combined  talent  with  a  certain 
magic  to  produce  over   100  victories. 
Whether  it  was  a  young  pitcher  from 
down  on  the  farm,  a  seasoned  veteran 
with  the  winning  tradition,  a  super- 
star, or  the  seldom  used  player  who 
delivered  the  key  hit.  the  Orioles  tra- 
dition always  managed  to  bring  out 
the  best  of  each  member  of  the  team. 
The  1983  season  saw  many  spectacu- 
lar performances  by  the  "Birds,"  but 
equally  impressive  were  the  perform- 
ances of  the  "Birdwatchers."  Over  2 
million  fans  flocked  to  Memorial  Sta- 
dium to  support  their  team,  showing 
the  same  great  enthusiasm  in  times  of 
defeat  as  in  times  of  victory.  The  Ori- 
oles' organization,  the  fans,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  State  of  Maryland  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  1983  season. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun's  lead  editorial  of 
yesterday.  It  says: 


Orioles 

The  best  of  Baltimore.  The  Paragons  of 
the  Patapsco.  The  Monarchs  of  Maryland. 
The  Ultimate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Epitome  of  the  Eastern  Division.  The 
Apotheosis  of  the  American  League.  The 
Champions  of  the  World.  The  O-R-I-O-L-E-S. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2326 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  13  line  8  strike  all 
.through  page  14  line  21  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(n)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  au- 
thority to  find  a  method  of  competition  to 
be  unfair  method  of  competition  under  sub- 
section (aXl)  if,  in  any  action  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  such  method  of  competition 
would  be  held  to  constitute  State  action. " 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  section  24 
the  following  new  section: 

"Section  25.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority under  the  act  to  prohibit  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  engaged  in  by 
professionals,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  not  act  in  any  manner  which 
would: 

"(1)  Result  in  the  invalidation  of  a  State 
law  of  such  State  or  any  part  of  such  law  if 
such  law  or  part  establishes— 

"(A)  training,  education,  or  experience  re- 
quirements for  licensing  of  professionals,  or 

"(B)  permissible  tasks  or  duties  which 
may  be  performed  by  professionals  and 
which  are  based  on  specialized  training  or 
education,  or 

"(2)  Constitute  an  undue  interference  into 
functions 

"(A)  specifically  assigned  by  federal  law  to 
other  agencies  or  department  of  the  United 
States  or 

"(B)  of  any  court  or  other  instrumentality 
assigned  by  state  law  to  supervise  the  admis- 
sion and  licensure  of  professionals  within 
that  state  or 

"(C)  of  any  court  with  final  authority 
within  the  state  to  effectively  regulate  pro- 
fessional acts  or  practices  within  that 
state." 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
No  funds  in  this  title  shall  be  used- 
CD  by  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  or 
issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  transfer  the 
ownership  or  lease  the  use  of  any  meteoro- 
logical satellite  and  associated  ground 
system  to  any  private  entity;  or 

(2)  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  transfer  the  own- 
ership of  any  meteorological  satellite  and 
associated  ground  system  to  any  private 
entity. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  STATE,  AND  THE  JU- 
DICIARY APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1984 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2327 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   COHEN  submitted  an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 
HOLIDAY 


RUDMAN  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2328 

Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  a  legal 
public  holiday;  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Nitional  Equality 
Day,  Febraury  12. ". 

On  page  2,  add  after  line  4  the  following 
new  section:  Sec  3.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6103(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
shall  not  apply  to  National  Equality  Day  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 


EAST  AMENDMENT  NO.  2329 

Mr.  EAST  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al Civil  Rights  Day  Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1)  the  birthday  of  President  James  Madi- 
son in  March  16: 

(2)  James  Madison  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  James  Madison  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 

"Bill  of  Rights"  contained  in  the  first  ten 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  source  of  and  authority  for  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  civil  righU  and 
liberties  of  the  citizens:  and 

(5)  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
civil  rights  of  the  citizen  guarantee  the 
right  or  protection  of  the  laws  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
sex,  or  disability. 

Sec.  3.  March  16  of  each  year  is  designated 
as  "National  Civil  Rights  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  each  year  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2330 


insert  the  fol- 


Re4ponsibility  for  Detecting  and 
Civil  and  Criminal  Viola- 
employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
AND  Related  Federal  Laws.— 
shall  have  the  responsibility 
authci-iiy  to  detect  and  investigate  and 
whe  -e  appropriate,  civil  and  criminal 
related  to  the  provisions  of  this 
ofcher  related  Federal  laws,  includ- 
ion.  investigation,  and  appro- 
of  related  violations  of  title 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  in 
subsefction  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
oth  ;r   appropriate   Federal   agencies 
dete  :ting  and  investigating  civil  and 
violations  of  this  title  and  other  re- 
laws.". 
I  itle  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
follows: 

AND    RESPONSIBIL- 
AGENCIES   ENFORCING   EM- 
RETIREMENT    INCOME    SE- 
ACT  AND  RELATED  FEDER- 


MARf  IN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 
HOLIDAY 


E::0N  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2331 


e;con 


(for  himself  and  Mr. 
proposed  an  amendment  to 
R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

all  after  the  enacting  clause 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

January  15  of  each  year  is  designated 

Luther  King.   Jr.'s  Birthday, ' 

President  is  authorized  and  request- 

a  proclamation  each  year  calling 

)eople  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 

day  with  appropriate  programs, 

and  activities. 


HSLMS  (AND  SYMMS) 
A]  lENDMENT  NO.  2332 

Mr.  HCLMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  I  :.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  { nd  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tl  is  Act,  the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  i  ection  of  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  un  ess  and  until  the  Senate  adopts 
and  carri9^  out  the  following  resolution: 


Resolved,  that  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
conjunction  with  such  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  advisable,  is  direct- 
ed to  seek  access,  by  all  available  legal 
means,  including  but  not  limited  to  subpoe- 
na, to  the  following: 

(a)  Any  and  all  records,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  materials,  and  other  evidence  relating 
in  any  way  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agenny:  and 

(b)  Any  and  all  records,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  material,  and  other  evidence  relating 
in  any  way  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
sealed  by  order  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated 
January  31.  1977.  in  the  cases  of  Lee  v. 
Kelley,  et  al.  Civil  Action  No.  76-1185,  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
V.  Kelley.  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  76-1186:  for 
the  confidential  examination  of  the  United 
States  Senate; 

Resolved,  further,  that  if  the  above  items 
and  materials  are  too  voluminous  for  confi- 
dential examination  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  reasonable  time,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Senate  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  a  Select  Committee  on  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  shall  be  established  to 
summarize  and  present  the  salient  portion 
of  the  material  for  confidential  examination 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Resolved,  further,  that  after  examination 
of  and  debate  on  the  above  materials,  the 
Senate  shall  affirm  by  majority  vote  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  approve  a  legal  public  holi- 
day in  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 


DENTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2333 

Mr.  DENTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  Memorial  Commission  Act 
of  1983". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Memorial  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and 
the  participants  in  the  American  civil  rights 
movement. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(2)  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority 
Lieader  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(4)  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commi-ssion. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 


(f)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay  or  other  compensation, 
except  that— 

(1)  any  employee  of  the  United  States 
who  is  a  member  from  the  legislative  branch 
shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses 
as  authorized  by  law  for  official  travel; 

(2)  any  employee  of  the  United  States 
who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses 
in  accordance  with  section  5702  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  any  member  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  employees  serving  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

DUTIES  OF  commission 

Sec  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  location,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  immediate 
environs,  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  the  partici- 
pants in  the  American  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Such  Memorial  shall  be  known  as  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Memorial. 

(b)  Consistent  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  a  study  which 
will  set  forth  guidelines  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  design,  construction,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial. The  Commission  shall  actively  seek  the 
advice  of  private  organizations  and  individ- 
ual citizens. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  the 
study  and  recommendations  required  under 
subsection  (b)  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

assistance  by  agencies  of  the  federal 
government 
Sec.  4.  All  Federal  agencies  shall  provide 
the  Commission  with  support  and  coopera- 
tion, including  such  information,  personnel, 
and  technical  assistance  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  appropriate  office 
space  for  the  Commission.  Administrative 
service  shall  be  provided  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

STAFF  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint  a 
Staff  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  a  Staff  Director,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  a  staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  ten  staff  members. 

(2)  Staff  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  procure  supplies,  and  to  make  con- 
tracts in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  ACCEPT  DONATIONS 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  may  accept,  use, 
and  dispose  of  donations  of  money,  proper- 
ty, or  personal  services  in  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2334 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  That  (a)  section  6103  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  holidays,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Any  legal  public  holiday  or  any 
other  day  declared  to  be  a  holiday  by  Feder- 
al statute  or  Executive  order— 

"(A)  which  is  established  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

and 

"(B)  which  does  not  occur  on  a  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  occurred 
on  the  following  Sunday. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
superseded  by  any  provision  of  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section unless  such  provision  of  law— 

"(A»  specifically  cites  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  declares  that  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  superseded.". 

(b)  Section  6103(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- ,       , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  legal 
public  holiday  and  any  other  day  declared 
to  be  a  holiday  by  Federal  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"With  respect  to  holidays  subject  to  this 
subsection,",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Holidays  subjects  to  this 
subsection  are  legal  public  holidays  and 
other  days  which  were  declared  to  be  holi- 
days by  Federal  statute  or  Executive  order 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  or  which  supersede 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.". 


Tuesday,  October  25.  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  on  Wednesday.  October 
26.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  628  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
for  Bruce  Beaudin  and  Nan  Huhn  to 
be  associate  judges  for  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
Wednesday.  October  19.  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  SD342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Ms.  Margaret 
Hecht  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1746.  the  Freedom 
from  Government  Competition  Act,  on 
Tuesday,  October  25.  10  a.m..  in  room 
SD342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mr.  Link  Hoewing  at 
224-4751. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  November  2.  1983. 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  room  124,  on 
S.  1196.  a  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court  with  respect  to 
certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe;  and  also  beginning  at  2  p.m..  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (Public  Law  92-203).  and 
Shee  Aitka.  Inc. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Jerry  Reichlin  of  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
Computer  Security  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Private  Sector  on 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  October  18.  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Paul 
W.  Myers  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 18.  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  receive  testimony  on  State  im- 
plementation of  food  stamp  program 
reforms  recently  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources, of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1634  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MUTUAL  GUARANTEE 
BUILD-DOWN 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  year  much 
debate  has  occurred  about  how  to  best 
proceed  in  our  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  arms  control 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks. 

There  has  been  a  vast  outpouring  of 
public  support  for  the  concept  of  a 
mutual  nuclear  weapons  freeze  as  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy. 

More  recently  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  concept  of  a 
•mutual  guaranteed  build-down." 
originally  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  Percy. 
Senator  Cohen,  and  Senator  Nunn. 
and  cosponsored  by  myself. 

Though  many  have  attempted  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  these  two 
approaches  I  believe  that  they  share 
some  very  basic  common  objectives:  an 
end  to  the  arms  race,  a  more  stable 
strategic  envirormient.  and  the  negoti- 
ation and  ratification  of  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  arms  control  treaty. 

The  reality  we  confront  is  that  a 
total  freeze  on  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  either  superpower  is  not 
imminent.  Our  choice  therefore  is  to 
either  reject  or  embrace  an  interim 
proposal  such  as  the  mutual  guaran- 
teed build-down  which  not  only  con- 
strains the  strategic  modernization 
process  but  also  can  dramatically 
reduce  the  number  of  strategic  war- 
heads held  by  both  superpowers.  The 
build-down  should  not  be  seen  as  an 
alternative  to  the  freeze,  but  rather  a 
complement  to  it.  It  offers  a  way  to 
significantly  contain  the  arms  compe- 
tition between  the  superpowers  while 
at  the  same  time  not  impeding  the 
pursuit  of  the  larger  goal— the  elimi- 
nation of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

A  seven-point  arms  control  program 
which  combines  the  concept  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze  with  a  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  was  recently  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Senators 
Cohen,  Ndnn,  and  Percy. 

These  seven  points  of  this  expanded 
build-down  proposal  are  worth  enu- 
merating because  they  represent  a  cre- 
ative way  of  achieving  both  dramatic 
reductions  in  strategic  warheads— and 
strategic  stability: 

First,  there  should  be  an  immediate 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  immedi- 
ate ceiling  on  the  overall  destructive 
capacity  of  the  strategic  forces  of  both 
sides  at  existing  levels. 
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weapons  is  by  far  our  best  opportunity 
to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race  once 
and  for  all. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  number 
of  land-based  MIRV'd  warheads,  there 
are  other  elements  essential  to  reach- 
ing our  goal  of  achieving  strategic  sta- 
bility. The  practical  arms  control  ques- 
tion remains:  How  do  we  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  away  from  their 
large  MIRV'd  land-based  missile 
force— weapons  with  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability—to a  reliance  on  weapons 
such  as  single  warhead  land-based  mis- 
siles, submarines  and/or  bombers 
which  can  neither  effectively  initiate 
nor  invite  a  first  strike?  How  do  we 
move  away  from  a  strategic  environ- 
ment which  taken  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  place  the  destruction  of 
the  world  on  a  hair  trigger  by  having  a 
huge  number  of  MIRV'd  land-based 
missiles  ready  to  launch  on  warning 
facing  each  other  within  a  very  few 
years. 

The  build-down  concept  proceeds 
from  the  assumption  that  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  strategic  envi- 
ronment, some  existing  systems  that 
are  destabilizing  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed with  less  threating  alternatives. 
Also,  the  build-down  recognizes  that 
some  limited,  carefully  defined,  strate- 
gic modernization  must  occur,  but 
allows  it  only  at  a  price.  In  effect,  the 
rule  established  is  that  there  can  be 
no  strategic  modernization  without 
sacrifice:  For  each  new  warhead  de- 
ployed, two  older  warheads  must  be  re- 
tired. I  believe  this  principle  would  en- 
force a  much  needed  discipline  upon 
Soviet  and  American  leaders  and  halt 
strategic  modernization  simply  be- 
cause the  respective  military  establish- 
ments want  their  wish  lists  fulfilled. 

Achieving  strategic  stability  does  not 
mean  a  blank  check  for  unlimited 
modernization.  It  does  and  should 
mean  replacing  weapons  which  be- 
cause they  cannot  survive,  increase 
the  pressure  on  a  government  to  strike 
first  in  a  crisis.  Less  vulnerable  weap- 
ons such  as  single  warhead  missiles 
bombers  and  submarines  are  essential 
to  the  mutual  restraint  on  which 
peace  and  security  rest. 

Achieving  strategic  stability  will  be 
no  easy  task.  The  fact  is  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  going  to  overnight  give 
up  its  highly  destabilizing,  large  force 
of  land-based  MIRV'd  missiles  to 
achieve  an  American  concept  of  strate- 
gic stability.  It  will  have  to  know  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  move  in 
a  similar  direction  and  be  willing  to 
trade  away  weapons  systems  in  which 
the  United  States  currently  enjoys  a 
technological  lead,  such  as  bomber 
technology,  cruise  missiles  and  subma- 
rine missile.  The  carefully  defined 
modernization  which  the  build-down 
advocates  would  allow  both  superpow- 
ers to  move  away  from  the  unstable 
highly  MIRV'd  strategic  environment 
which  currently   predominates.   Mod- 


ernization under  the  terms  of  the 
build-down  is,  in  ■  fact,  synonymous 
with  the  elimination  of  weapons  pos- 
sessing a  first  strike  capability. 

In  order  to  create  an  incentive 
against  the  deployment  of  land-based 
MIRV'd  warheads— or  any  other 
MIRV'd  weapons  with  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability—I have  proposed  that  a  stiffer 
build-down  penalty  should  be  imposed 
for  such  deployments.  Rather  than  re- 
quiring that  two  warheads  be  retired 
for  each  new  MIRV'd  warhead  de- 
ployed, I  believe  we  should  insist  on 
three  or  four  warheads  being  retired 
in  exchange  for  the  deployment  of 
each  land  based  MIRV'd  warhead. 

I  believe  that  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  freeze  on  all  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  it  is  also  important  that  the 
United  States  propose  a  specific  time- 
table during  which  all  MIRV'd  land- 
based  missiles  would  be  dismantled  in 
favor  of  single  warhead  land-based 
missiles.  This  would  achieve:  First,  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of 
warheads:  second,  major  decrease  in 
the  vulnerability  of  the  land-based 
missile  forces  on  both  sides;  and  third, 
and  vast  reduction  in  the  military 
"profitability"  of  any  exchange  there- 
by significantly  reducing  the  chance  of 
nuclear  war.  Because  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  MIRV'd  land-based 
missiles,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
them  two  or  three  new  single  warhead 
missiles  for  each  MIRV'd  land-based 
missile  dismantled.  Should  enough 
confidence  be  built  up  in  this  process, 
eventually  the  negotiated  limitations 
on  land-based  MIRV  technology  could 
be  applied  to  submarine-based  MIRV 
technology. 

Throughout  the  course  of  ongoing 
negotiations,  different  kinds  of  confi- 
dence building  measures  should  be 
ratified  as  separate  treaties  in  order  to 
keep  a  high  level  of  confidence  in  the 
arms  control  process.  These  measures 
should  include  enhanced  communica- 
tions procedures  in  times  of  crisis, 
formal  exchanges  of  high  level  person- 
nel, the  establishment  of  prescribed 
dates  and  times  for  any  weapons  tests 
and  onsite  observation  of  weapons 
tests  and  test  sites. 

As  a  necessary  catalyst,  I  believe 
that  the  time  for  Soviet  Premier 
Andropov  and  President  Reagan  to 
convene  a  high  level  summit  confer- 
ence, is  necessarily  approaching.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  meeting  would  be  impor- 
tant in  providing  the  START  talks 
some  much  needed  momentum.  That 
is  why  I  have  cosponsored  Senate  Res- 
olution 107  calling  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  no  later  than  November 
of  1983,  when  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  and  cruise  missiles  are 
scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  Western 
Europe.  This  meeting  would  be  for  the 
purpose     of    negotiating    significant. 


mutual,  equal,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  and  intermediate 
range  missiles  and  warheads. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  freeze. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  reiterate  what  I 
have  said  many  times  before;  namely, 
that  I  believe  a  mutual,  freeze  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  unconstrained  arms  race, 
and.  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  threaten  nuclear  weaporis  in 
Western  Europe,  it  is  a  proposal  I 
could  support.  However.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  Kennedy-Hatfield  freeze  is 
the  best  approach  to  achieving  peace 
and  stability,  and  I  believe  it  has  some 
problems  we  should  not  ignore. 

First,  a  freeze  on  all  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  include  important  ele- 
ments that  could  not  be  verified  quick- 
ly enough  to  stop  the  arms  race.  With- 
out elaborate  onsite  inspection  proce- 
dures, which  the  Soviets  have  never 
agreed  to  it  would  be  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  stop  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  new  weapons  technologies  in 
laboratories.  Without  access  to  facto- 
ries the  activities  of  weapons  produc- 
tion lines  would  be  difficult  to  verify. 
How  would  countermeasures  such  as 
antisubmarine  warfare  technology  be 
frozen?  How  would  the  use  of  modern 
computers  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  be  limited? 
What  kind  of  maintenance  and  mod- 
ernization be  allowed  for  each  weap- 
ons system.  There  are  just  a  sampling 
of  questions  that  will  be  asked  about 
hundreds  of  weapons  systems.  I  be- 
lieve the  result  could  be  a  protracted, 
highly  pohticized  series  of  negotia- 
tions which  will  fail  to  build  confi- 
dence in  the  arms  control  process. 

Second,  the  proposed  nuclear  freeze 
would  preclude  increased  reliance  on 
inherently  more  stable  systems,  such 
as  submarines,  whose  invulnerability 
enhance  deterrence.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  freeze,  if  the  United  States  dis- 
covered a  defect  in  its  current  fleet  of 
submarines  which  made  them  easy  for 
the  Soviets  to  detect  and  therefore  in- 
creased their  vulnerability,  the  de- 
fect's elimination  would  be  prohibited. 
Banning  such  actions  would  undercut 
strategic  stability. 

Thus,  rather  than  creating  a  more 
stable  strategic  environment  a  freeze 
could  perpetuate  the  existence  of  a 
highly  unstable  environment  in  which 
land-based  MIRV  technology  predomi- 
nates. Put  another  way,  freezing  the 
current  nuclear  balance  of  terror  will 
prohibit  the  development  of  an  incen- 
tives for  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  ne- 
gotiate or  to  move  to  more  stable  stra- 
tegic systems,  thereby  deemphasizing 
the  first  strike  capability  embodies  in 
their  large  MIRV'd  SS-18  and  SS-19 
missiles. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  freeze  which 
included    European    theater    weapons 


would  pose  serious  dangers  for  the  co- 
hesion of  the  NATO  alliance.  The  de- 
cision of  the  NATO  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  1979  to  proceed  with  a  nuclear 
modernization  program  was  recently 
reaffirmed  at  the  Williamsburg  con- 
ference. In  large  part  this  reflects  Eu- 
ropean concerns  about  the  current 
Soviet  nuclear  domination  of  Western 
Europe,  achieved  by  their  deployment 
of  over  345  SS-20  missiles  and  1,000 
warheads  targeted  on  Western  Europe. 
Because  NATO  has  no  comparable 
weapons,  European  heads  of  state  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  So- 
viets will  seriously  negotiate  reduc- 
tions in  these  weapons  unless  they  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  that  the 
NATO  modernization  effort  will  pro- 
ceed on  schedule. 

While  I  obviously  have  reservations 
about  the  Kermedy-Hatfield  resolu- 
tion, I  nonetheless  believe  that  the 
concept  of  a  nuclear  freeze  has  been 
very  valuable  and  can  be  used  in  con- 
cert with  the  mutually  guaranteed 
build-dovm— to  achieve  dramatic  re- 
duction in  strategic  nuclear  warheads, 
while  at  the  same  time  enhancing  stra- 
tegic stability.  The  concept  of  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  has  forced  our  Government 
and  the  Nation  to  focus  attention  on 
thinking  about  how  to  stop  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  and  reduce  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war. 

These  are  goals  we  both  share.  If 
there  is  a  difference  in  approach  it  is 
probably  because  of  my  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  achieve  our  common  objec- 
tive is  through  a  negotiating  process 
which  emphasizes  the  elimination  of 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  and  rec- 
ognize that  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
these  weapons  we  may  have  to  toler- 
ate some  limited  carefully  defined 
modernization  effort. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  my  con- 
viction that  a  deep  commitment  must 
be  made  by  this  and  future  adminis- 
trations to  the  arms  control  process. 
The  road  leading  to  a  world  free  of  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  war  is  a  long  one. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  travel  that  road 
determined  to  succeed  in  our  mission.* 


FEDERALISM  AND  EDUCATION 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  25.  1983,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
DORENBERGER,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Financing, 
Excellence  and  Equity  in  Education.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Senator  Durenberger's  re- 
marks on  federalism  and  education, 
and  ask  that  the  full  text  of  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Speech  bv  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  to 
THE  National  Conference  on  Financing, 
Excellence  and  Equity  in  Education 
I  am  going  to  begin  this  discussion  of  edu- 
cation with  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  my 


other  favorite  subjects— federalism.  Over 
the  past  two-and-one-half  years.  I  have 
served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  have  become  convinced  that  federalism 
is  fundamental  to  most  of  the  policy  ques- 
tions we  ask  today.  Federalism  is,  in  fact, 
the  fundamental  methodology  of  our  do- 
mestic policy. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  a 
few  of  the  major  landmarks  in  our  federal 
system.  Over  the  last  four  or  five  decades, 
federalism  has  been  focused  on  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs  of  the  national  government  to 
the  exclusion  of  most  other  questions.  Hun- 
dreds of  programs  designed  by  the  Congress 
.  .  .  paid  for  jointly  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  state  and  local  government  .  .  . 
which  deliver  every  conceivable  public  serv- 
ice to  225  million  Americans  .  .  .  and  with 
the  national  share,  alone,  costing  $90  billion 
every  year. 

It  has  been  called  "cooperative  federal- 
ism."  But  it  is  a  land  of  conflict.  A  struggle 
for  authority  between  the  Union  and  the 
states  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  national 
government,  armed  with  the  grant-in-aid, 
has  been  winning  the  war.  We  use  the  con- 
ditional character  of  the  grant— the  "here's 
some  money,  if  you  do  this'  character  of 
the  grant— to  control  the  policies  and  prior- 
ities of  state  and  local  government.  Seeking 
equal  opportunity  by  attaching  it  as  a  re- 
quirement to  educational  grants.  Seeking 
environmental  protection  by  attaching  it  as 
a  requirement  to  construction  grants. 

In  this  land  of  conflict,  every  president 
since  Eisenhower  has  wanted  to  be  a  peace- 
maker. Every  president  has  announced  some 
major  reform  program,  the  newest  peace 
initiative  being  President  Reagan's  "single, 
bold  stroke  ■  to  realign  responsibilities  and 
resources  in  our  federal  system.  Reagan's 
plan  has  met  much  the  same  fate  as  earlier 
proposals— it  languishes  in  a  Congress  more 
responsive  to  the  narrow  interests  than  the 
broad  principles  of  our  form  of  government. 
Looking  back  over  the  history  of  failed 
federalism  reforms— back  to  the  Eisenhower 
Joint  Federal-Stale  Action  Committee,  the 
Johnson  Great  Society,  the  Nixon  and 
Carter  welfare  reform  proposals— it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  failure  to  understand 
the  principles  of  federalism  and  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  level  of  value  that  has 
caused  our  system  of  government  to  get 
more  and  more  complicated  and  more  and 
more  conflictual  as  each  administration 
comes  and  goes. 

So,  in  response  to  the  Reagan  federalism 
initiative,  I  tried  my  hand  at  writing  a  set  of 
principles  that  would  guide  our  efforts  to 
sort  out  the  intergovernmental  system  and 
bring  peace  to  the  landscape  of  domestic 
policv.  What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
set  of  principles  that  describe  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  national  government.  Tell  us, 
what  are  the  fundamental  national  pur- 
poses and  we  can  go  from  there  to  sort  out 
our  complicated  intergovernmental  system. 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  this  country 
wrote  a  complete  statement  of  national  pur- 
pose. Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
contains  a  long  list  of  activities  that  define 
the  powers  of  Congress.  Secure  patents. 
Build  post  roads.  Establish  weights  and 
measures.  Raise  an  army.  Punish  piracy. 
Coin  money. 

When  you  read  Article  I.  Section  8,  It 
strikes  you  as  a  very  Eighteenth  Century 
list.  But  for  a  long  period  in  our  history,  it 
was  believed  that  this  lUt  exhausted  the  le- 
gitimate activities  that  could  be  lawfully 
pursued  by   the  national   government.   In- 
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dinary costs  on  some  states  or  regions  of  the 
country.  I  think  of  refugee  assistance. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility when  competition  among  the  states 
keeps  them  from  implementing  programs 
that  would  make  all  better  off.  I  think  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program. 
No  state,  except  Wisconsin,  could  impose  a 
payroll  tax  to  support  that  system  until  the 
federal  government  stepped  in  and  created  a 
uniform  national  system. 

The  last  two  of  my  ten  principles  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  federalism  debate 
over  the  last  year-and-one-half: 

The  national  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  ease  the  disparities  in  fiscal  capac- 
ity among  the  states.  That  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  a  role  in  mitigating  fiscal  dis 
parities  is  a  principle  already  established. 
Many  of  the  existing  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  most  of  the  big  ones,  include  some 
measure  of  fi.scal  capacity  in  the  formula 
used  to  allocate  assistance  dollars. 

And  finally,  number  ten.  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  provide  for 
the  income  security  of  all  Americans.  Our 
goal  as  a  nation  should  be  to  achieve  as 
much  income  security  as  possible— for  a.s 
many  Americans  as  possible— through  earn- 
ings and  savings.  But  social  insurance  and 
public  assistance  are  also  necessary  national 
purposes.  Just  as  we  would  not  seek  full  em- 
ployment through  uncoordinated  state  pro- 
grams, just  as  no  one  would  propose  turning 
.social  security  back  to  the  states,  for  the 
very  same  rea-sons  financing  public  assist- 
ance—welfare—is part  of  the  national  re- 
sponsibility for  income  security. 

W^iien  you  lay  these  ten  principles  as  a 
yardstick  against  the  hundreds  of  existing 
federal  programs,  some  surprises  pop  up. 
First,  the  principles  are  oriented  to  people 
meeting  the  needs  of  people,  not  the  needs 
of  places.  The  hardware  of  our  society— the 
infrastructure  as  it  is  called  these  days- 
does  not  stick  out  as  a  preeminent  national 
concern.  Bridges  don't  have  constitutional 
rights,  sewer  plants  don't  need  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  second  thing  that  is  quite  surprising 
is  that  where  we  have  a  clear  federal  pur- 
pose, we  tend  to  accomplish  the  mission 
with  a  wholly  federal  agency  rather  than 
through  some  intergovernmental  grant- 
making  mechanism.  The  FBI.  the  Park 
Service,  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  so  on. 

It  might  sound  heretical  coming  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  but  one  lesson  I  have 
learned  from  the  effort  of  writing  these 
principles  is  that  we  could  do  with  a  lot  less 
intergovernmental  relations.  Our  job  at  the 
federal  level  is  not  to  design  in  detail  the 
systems  that  deliver  services,  but  primarily 
to  assure  that  people  have  access  to  those 
services.  We  could  do  a  lot  less  on  the  side 
of  empowering  state  and  local  governments 
to  deliver  and  a  lot  more  on  the  side  of  em- 
powering people  to  consume  and  to  choose 
among  services,  and  still  very  ably  meet  the 
goals  that  we  identify  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  spent  some  time  laying  all  of  this 
theory  on  you  to  make  a  very  simple  point. 
The  business  of  the  federal  government  is 
largely  people  and  their  ability  to  develop 
their  talents  and  meet  their  needs.  But  we 
have  chosen  over  the  years  to  fulfill  those 
responsibilities  by  dealing  with  places— state 
and  local  governments.  That  choice— the 
choice  to  do  everything  on  an  intergovern- 
mental basis,  and  I  mean  everything  wheth- 
er the  national  government  has  an  interest 


or  not— has  created  a  confused  and  conflic- 
tual  system  of  government  that  is  not  doing 
any  part  of  its  task  well  now. 

And  that  judgment  applies  nowhere  more 
accurately  than  in  the  field  of  education. 
What  of  education?  Is  it  a  national  purpose 
or  not?  I  see  it  all  through  the  ten  princi- 
ples: See  it  in  a  way  that  it  has  always  been 
seen  in  our  society.  It's  in  part  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility— securing  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  part  of 
the  responsibility  to  promote  economic 
growth.  And  it  is  most  certainly  tied  to  the 
federal  responsibility  for  income  security. 

But  how  in  our  tomorrows  we  discharge 
that  responsibility  is  largely  your  challenge, 
not  mine.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  we  will  give  you  more 
grant  programs— for  math  and  science  or 
merit  pay  today  and  God  knows  what  to- 
morrow. I  would  like  you  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  Washington  we  need  to  do  more 
to  empower  people  to  choose. 

When  I  was  in  Minnesota  in  August.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  visit  with  a 
number  of  young  people  in  nonprofit  alter- 
native education  summer  programs  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  These  young  people, 
many  of  them  disadvantaged,  have  attempt- 
ed to  enhance  their  lives  by  coming  together 
through  a  variety  of  organizations.  Their 
level  of  knowledge  and  concern  for  i.ssucs. 
such  as  education  and  war  and  peace,  made 
me  accutely  aware  of  their  capabilities. 

The  recurring  message  I  heard  at  those 
meetings  was,  "Why  aren't  there  alterna- 
tives for  learning'.' "  Their  statements  rein- 
forced my  conviction  that  we  must  reassess 
our  educational  policy  if  we  are  to  provide 
these  young  people  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  self-confidence  they  need  to  flourish  in 
our  society. 

In  making  the  necessary  assessment,  we 
must  also  ask  ourselves.  "What  is  educa- 
tion''" and  "How  do  we  go  about  the  process 
of  educating  our  citizens?"  Education  is  the 
process  of  developing  God-given  talents  into 
an  Individual  influence  on  the  people  who 
make  up  society.  It  is  an  individual  process 
that  only  I  can  learn— the  process  of  being 
educated. 

Educating,  however,  is  not  necessarily  an 
individual  process.  We  can  be  educated  in  a 
number  of  different  wa.vs— by  another  indi- 
vidual, by  our  families,  by  our  society,  by 
our  community.  Society  has  designed  insti- 
tutional arrangements  to  ensure  its  individ- 
ual members  an  adequate  edjcation  because 
education  is  a  process  by  which  society  ex- 
pands, prove.s  itself,  grows  and  moves  its  cul- 
ture along  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  institutional  arrangement  we  know- 
best  in  our  particular  culture  is  the  family— 
the  interplay  between  parent  and  child  and 
the  extended  family  of  relatives. 

But  we  also  educate  through  the  commu- 
nity, that  is  the  combination  of  families  pro- 
viding greater  information  and  skills  in  a 
community,  through  community  institu- 
tions like  the  church,  and  what  we  have 
come  to  call  nonprofit  institutions.  The 
most  successful  nations  of  communities 
prospered  by  the  involvement  of  govern- 
ment in  raising  the  standards  and  capacities 
of  community  education.  Nevertheler,s.  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  education  remained 
at  the  community  level. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  televi- 
sion programs.  Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
and  The  Waltons.  They  remind  us  of  the 
virtues  and  practices  that  expanded  this 
nation  of  little  communities  into  the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth.  Those  communities 
took  great  pride  in  their  schools  and  educat- 
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ing  their  young  people.  Because  of  the  cohe- 
siveness  of  the  community,  the  school  was 
able  to  provide  individualized  instruction  to 
the  students  attending.  Similarly,  the  par- 
ents fostered  and  nurtured  education  at 
home.  Little  thought  was  given  at  that  time 
to  government  involvement  in  education 
processes  beyond  the  local  level. 

In  fact,  in  the  very  early  days  of  our  coun- 
try, there  were  frequently  no  "public 
schools"  but  there  were  numerous  private 
and  parochial  schools,  as  well  as  informal 
institutions  that  delivered  education  to  the 
public.  This  was  "public  education"  in  those 
early  years. 

How  did  we  get  from  where  we  were  then 
to  where  we  are  today— which  is  some  com- 
bination of  those  roots  and  some  58.000 
little  governmental  entities,  50  big  ones,  and 
one  giant  one  educating  our  children?  We 
did  it  by  committing  ourselves  to  equality 
and  accessibility.  First,  equality  dictated 
that  there  be  true  governmental  schools  for 
everyone.  Second,  there  had  to  be  an  equiv- 
alent or  equal  school  for  those  we  didn't 
consider  equal— racial  minorities,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  trainable-mentally  retarded 
handicapped,  and  women.  Finally,  we  man- 
dated that  everyone  had  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  education  for  some  period  of 
their  lives,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 
This  was  coupled  with  a  mandate  that  par- 
ents could  be  punished  for  not  participating 
in  the  quality,  accessibility,  and  compulsory 
education  programs  of  the  government. 

With  all  this  in  place,  we  enormously  ex- 
panded the  quality  of  public  education  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  provide  school  build- 
ings, teachers,  and  time  to  learn  for  practi- 
cally everyone  in  this  country.  In  the  proc- 
ess, however,  "public  education"  came  to 
mean  education  that  is  delivered  by  profes- 
sionals, administered  by  administrators, 
with  policy  determined  by  part-time  school 
boards,  full-time  bureaucrats,  local  property 
taxes  and  lately  state  legislators. 

In  the  last  decade  or  two  we  have  some 
good  news  and  some  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  are  now  treating  everyone, 
regardless  of  sex  or  race,  to  an  equal  dose  of 
our  education  system.  The  bad  news  is  that 
despite  the  equality,  our  educational  prod- 
uct is  presumed  to  be  declining. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  achieve 
excellence  in  education  is  to  simply  pour 
more  federal  grant  dollars  into  the  ineffi- 
cient system  of  education  which  we  have  es- 
tablished. The  current  national  debate 
which  has  centered  around  federal  spending 
on  education  is.  in  my  opinion,  misguided 
and  inappropriate.  What  should  be  debated 
instead  is  how  we  can  best  achieve  efficien- 
cy and  excellence  in  education  through  a 
wise   investment   of  our   earnings,   savmgs, 

and  taxes.  ,     .    i. 

Some  of  my  political  associates  find  the 
only  inefficiency  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  America  to  be  the  absence 
of  prayer  and  tuition  tax  credits  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  Department  of  Educa- 

I  now  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  like  many  Americans,  is  coming 
around  to  realize  the  problem  with  the  qual- 
ity of  education  and  the  solution  to  that 
problem  lie  in  one  simple  word:  CHOICE. 
The  lack  of  choice  has  caused  the  failure  in 
our  educational  system.  Providing  choice  to 
every  American  will  restore  educational 
greatness. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
educator  who  has  shared  his  thoughts  and 
experience  on  educational  greatness  with 
us.  Joe  Nathan  has  expressed  his  conviction 


in  his  recent  book,  "Free  to  Teach."  This 
thought-provoking  book  leads  the  reader  to 
ask  many  fundamental  questions  about  our 
educational  system. 

Do  our  public  schools  challenge  our  stu- 
dents? 

Do  our  public  schools  prepare  students  for 
the  future? 

Do  cost -efficient  methods  exist  to  improve 
the  public  schools? 

Are  there  sufficient  incentives  to  adopt 
these  new  methods? 

Is  our  society  well  served  by  continued 
funding  of  inefficient  schools? 

Must  this  society  accept  more  attractive 
and  effective  educational  programs  for  the 
rich? 

After  addressing  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions and  sharing  his  invaluable  experi- 
ences, Joe  concludes  that  we  must  restore 
individual  choice  to  education  if  public  edu- 
cation is  to  succeed.  To  make  choice  effec- 
tive the  consumer  must  come  equipped  with 
not  only  a  choice  of  providers,  but  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  make  his  or  her  choice  ef- 
fective. We  can  do  so  through  a  system  of 
vouchers,  loans,  tax  credits  and  grants.  We 
have  had  experience  with  all.  The  weakness 
in  tax  credits  or  deductions  is  we  have  no 
track  record  on  refundability.  But  we  do 
with  vouchers  for  Medicare,  housing,  food 
stamps,  and  other  public  services.  These 
changes  facilitate  choice  on  behalf  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  this,  in  turn,  has 
translated  into  improved  quality  of  health 
care,  housing,  and  nutrition. 

Hopefully,  we  will  design  a  national 
voucher  financing  program— not  national 
vouchers.  Education  is  a  national  priority, 
but  its  provision  is  a  matter  for  community 
design.  As  a  result,  the  financial  access  will 
be  provided  for  those  with  the  largest  public 
financial  burden.  At  the  present  time,  that 
burden  remains  with  the  states.  According- 
ly, it  is  at  the  state  level,  rather  than  at  the 
national  level,  that  a  voucher  system  could 
be  designed  to  be  administered  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

Financing  consumers  would  relieve  fami- 
lies from  the  limitations  of  residential  loca- 
tion. A  state  voucher  program  combined 
with  a  state-level  tax  source  to  finance  it 
could  eliminate  property  taxes  as  a  source 
of  local  control  and  improve  some  of  the  ex- 
isting inter-community  fiscal  disparity 
which  plagues  many  states,  particularly  in 
older  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  believe  consumer  financing  and  the 
increased  competition  would  stimulate  en- 
thusiasm and  increased  professionalism 
amongst  the  teaching  profession.  In  no 
other  profession  are  those  who  actually  de- 
liver the  service  unable  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  efforts.  Doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
all  professionals  must  answer  to  their  re- 
spective clients.  In  turn,  however,  they  are 
rewarded  for  excellence.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession should  be  no  exception. 

Vouchers,  while  my  preference,  are  not 
the  only  way  to  stimulate  choice  in  educa- 
tion. Tuition  tax  credits  are  part  of  that  op- 
portunity of  choice  and  Minnesota  has  been 
the  persistent  leader  in  that  regard  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

Minnesota  has  shown  how  due  respect  can 
be  shown  for  the  efforts  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers and  the  First  Amendment.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  endorsed  Minne- 
sota's plan  and  last  week  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  and  the  major  umbrel- 
la group  for  private  schools,  the  American 
Council  on  Private  Education,  also  endorsed 
the  Minnesota  concept.  They,  too,  have  con- 
cluded that  inclusion  of  public  school  stu- 
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dents  is  imperative  if  Congress  is  to  pass  a 
constitutional  and  acceptable  tuition  tax 
credit  bill. 

To  be  perfectly  frank.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  we  are  going  to  pass  tuition  tax 
credit  legislation  this  year,  because  I  have 
my  doubts  that  there  will  even  be  a  tax  bill. 
I  know,  with  a  $210  billion  deficit  and  a  $1.6 
trillion  debt  this  year,  and  a  $180  billion  def- 
icit staring  us  in  the  face  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years,  we  will  be  raising  tax  reve- 
nues, not  reducing  them. 

While  I  may  have  my  doubts  about  the 
passage  of  a  tax  credit  bill.  I  have  no  doubts 
about  the  form  it  must  take  in  order  to  sur- 
vive constitutional  challenge. 

I  have  already  signaled  my  intent  not  to 
support  tuition  tax  credits  unless  they  apply 
to  all  and  cover  fees  and  expenses. 

I  believe  we  are  all  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  searching  for  ways  in  which 
we  can  improve  our  educational  system.  We 
must  not  ignore  the  lessons  taught  by  our 
founding  fathers.  The  system  which  they 
established  in  this  country  has  made  us  the 
strongest  society  in  the  world.  Their  com- 
mitment to  the  individual  and  their  belief  in 
protection  of  choice  and  liberty  should  serve 
as  an  example  as  we  ponder  how  we  might 
achieve  excellence  in  education. 

But  a  commitment  to  national  purpose  is 
a  must.  Breaking  our  tie  to  the  mandate-fi- 
nancing shackles  of  IGR  is  also  a  must.  The 
need  to  empower  people  rather  than  institu- 
tions is  paramount. 

The  challenge  that  awaits  us  is  great,  but 
the  rewards  that  will  flow  from  such  excel- 
lence will  ensure  continuation  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  forefathers  (and  mothers). 
Thank  you.« 


IMF  HELPS  AMERICAN  JOBS 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer which   is   titled.    "IMF  Bucks: 
Where  Many  of  Them  Stop  is  Here." 
This  article  examines  how  IMF  funds 
lent  to  other  nations  also  aids  the  U.S. 
economy.   Although   this   article   is  a 
short  review  of  a  complex  problem,  it 
does  point  out  that  trade  with  nations 
that  rely  on  IMF  funds  has  a  direct 
effect  on  U.S.  jobs.  At  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  recovering  from  a  deep  and 
prolonged  recession,   it  is   imperative 
that  Congress  provide  renewed  fund- 
ing for  the  IMF  in  order  to  prevent  an 
even  greater  worldwide  financial  crisis. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
IMF  Bucks:  Where  Many  of  Them  Stop  Is 
Here 
(By  Diana  Henriques) 
Washington.— Prosecutors  trying  to  crack 
the  tough  political  corruption  cases  of  the 
last  decade  used  to  advise  their  investigators 
to  "follow  the  money." 

That  is  also  a  useful  way  to  assess  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  1983  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and 
the  World  Bank,  according  to  regional  bank- 
ers and  finance  officials  who  gathered  here 
for  the  sessions  last  week. 

And  if  you  follow  the  money  that  has 
dominated  the  week-long  discussions,  some 
of  it  leads  back  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
Pennsylvania  economy. 
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$147  million  of  the  funds  that 

States  and  other  nations  have 

to   the   World   Bank   and   the 

Development      Association 
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in  the  last  five  years. 
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and  contract  for  goods  and 
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jrged  the  United  States  to  be 

He  conceded  it  would  be  a 

for  the  Reagan  administra- 

a  larger  IDA  contribution  from 

added.  "I  believe  the  adminis- 

really  get  what  it  wants  to  from 

.  if  [Reagan]  really  works  for 


The  package  also  requires  the  approval  of 
the  800  commerical  banks,  which  were  rep- 
resented in  the  negotiations  on  Brazil  by 
William  Rhoades  of  CitiCorp  in  New  York. 

In  his  closing  remarks  Friday,  Jacques  de 
Larosiere,  managing  director  of  the  IMF,  of- 
fered arguments  for  his  contention  that  the 
bankers  should  approve  the  deal  worked  out 
during  the  conference. 

The  recent  improvement  in  Brazil's  trade 
balance  has  been  "extremely  sharp,  not  to 
say  spectacular,"  de  Larosiere  said.  "And  we 
have  a  mechansim  for  early  warning  [about 
problems],  which  reinforces  the  likelihood 
of  success.  That  has  helped  the  government 
and  the  bank  to  agree." 

There  is  less  panic  now,  among  bankers 
with  loans  outstanding  in  Latin  America,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
T.  Regan,  who  said  the  mood  of  the  IMF 
sessions  this  year  was  "much  more  positive" 
than  was  the  mood  at  the  1982  meeting  in 
Toronto,  when  the  Mexican  debt  problem 
dominated  the  IMF  talks. 

Leonard  A.  Caldwell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  First  Pennsylvania  Bank,  agreed 
that  the  sharpest  fears  of  last  year's  IMP 
session  has  eased.  But,  he  said,  the  worry 
about  Brazil  persists. 

And  Brazil  is  not  the  only  problem  facing 
regional  bankers  when  they  look  at  Latin 
America.  FYederick  Heldring.  deputy  chair- 
man of  PNB  and  Coltman  toured  four  Latin 
American  countries  this  year,  and  both  said 
the  Brazilian  case  held  "the  key  "  to  resolv- 
ing debt  problems  in  Argentina.  Venezuela, 
Chile  and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Heldring  further  warned  that  world 
trade— which  relies  in  many  instances  on 
IMF  or  World  Bank  funds— affected  U.S. 
jobs.  Noting  that  U.S.  exports  to  Latin 
America  constituted  about  40  percent  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade.  Heldring  told  a  group  of 
Georgetown  University  students  during  the 
IMF  conference.  "This  is  really  a  pocket- 
book  issue  for  everybody." 

"You  had  better  listen  to  me."  he  added, 
"because  if  this  whole  financial  system  falls 
apart,  you  are  going  to  have  a  much  tough- 
er time  getting  a  job."» 


attention  was  also  paid  last  week  to 

owes  an  estimated  $92  billion 

governi^ents.  central  banks  and  private 

the  world,  including  banks  in 


1  billion  package  of  government 

privatd-bank  loans  was  put  together  last 

tljat  country,  temporarily  defusing 


Pei^nsylvania  is  just  one  of  the  large 
Philadelphia  area  that  have 
I  >ans  to  Brazil.  Philadelphia  Na- 
(PNB)  has  Brazilian  loans  of 
million.   Mellon   Bank   in   Pitts- 
reported  Brazilian  loans  of  at  least 
at  the  end  of  1982. 
nge  for  the  new  credit.  Brazil 
IMP  conditions  and  submit  to 
monf.oring   during   the   term   of   the 
role  of  the  IMP  is  crucial,  be- 
isn't  there  setting  these  condi- 
lanks  just  won't  lend."  explained 
Ccptman  3d.  senior  vice  president  at 


cdnditions  include  taking  steps  to 

s    150   percent   annual   inflation 

cutti  ig  the  built-in  cost-of-living   in- 

Lhe  Brazilian  wage  structure  and 

role  of  government  in  state- 

ind^tries  and  projects. 


PROTECTING  THE  EFFICIENT 
FROM  THE  INEFFICIENT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
eloquent  and  timely  speech  recently 
given  by  Richard  P.  Simmons,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp.  The 
speech,  delivered  to  the  Cleveland 
Rotary  Club  on  September  22,  1983,  is 
titled  "The  Contradictions  of  Free 
Trade,"  and  it  is  an  expert  examina- 
tion of  the  devastating  effects  of  so- 
called  free  trade  policies  on  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry. 

Under  the  cloak  of  free  trade,  the 
past  several  administrations  have  al- 
lowed the  specialty  steel  industry  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  subsidized  foreign 
steel  imports.  I  have  witnessed  effi- 
cient, technologically  advanced  spe- 
cialty steel  companies  being  driven  lit- 
erally out  of  business  by  less  efficient, 
government-subsidized  foreign  compa- 
nies. Without  a  concerted  effort  by 
both  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws  and  en- 
force existing  trade  policies,  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  in  this  country 


may  well  vanish  under  the  wave  of 
subsidized  foreign  steel. 

Supporters  of  free  trade  cite  the 
lower  costs  benefits  to  consumers  of 
imported  steel.  This  advantage,  howev- 
er, is  heavily  outweighed  by  the 
damage  inflicted  on  our  economy  over 
the  long  term.  Imported,  subsidized 
steel  means  lost  American  jobs,  taxes 
which  are  never  paid,  greater  unem- 
ployment costs,  and  growth  which  will 
never  be  realized. 

Mr.  Simmons  has  proven  himself  to 
be  an  excellent  manager  of  a  profita- 
ble company  which  has  been  success- 
ful despite  the  dumping  of  imported 
steel.  He  has  not  sought  assistance  for 
inefficient  or  mismanaged  companies, 
but  he  speaks  clearly  of  the  need  to 
maintain  the  competitive  balance  of 
the  specialty  steel  industry  against 
foreign  producers— to  protect  the  effi- 
cient from  the  inefficient.  His  remarks 
remind  us  all  of  the  need  to  restore 
fair  market  competition  to  this  vital 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Sim- 
mons' speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  Before  the  Cleveland  Rotary  Club. 
"The    Contradictions    of    Free    Trade," 
September  22,  1983,  by  Richard  P.  Sim- 
mons, President  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 
I  have  been  described  by  a  friend  who 
happens  also  to  be  a  Washington  lawyer  in- 
volved in  the  trade  area  as  having  become 
the    ultimate   cynic.   That's   quite   a   lofty 
perch  for  anyone  to  aspire  to— but  ultimate 
or   not   there   is   little   doubt   that   I   have 
indeed   become   a  cynic.   Anyone  who   has 
interfaced    with    government    over   a   long 
period  of  time  cannot  but  be  a  cynic  unless 
he  is  a  fool  .  .  .  perhaps  not  as  much  of  a 
cynic  as  those  in  government  themselves, 
but  a  cynic,  nevertheless.  My  feelings  about 
the  contradictions  of  Washington  are  best 
described  by  a  story.  Tell  Story. 

When  a  speaker  is  needed  to  defend  the 
•protectionist"  side  of  the  international 
trade  debate  against  the  forces  of  darkness, 
"the  free  traders."  I  frequently  am  invited. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  that  is  a  compliment 
or  merely  a  reflection  of  the  predictability 
of  my  position  in  the  trade  war  that  has 
raged  for  several  years.  In  any  event,  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  about  trade 
and  in  providing  me  with  a  platform  to 
present  my  viewpoint.  Today,  however, 
while  my  major  points  will  not  change.  I 
intend  to  give  a  different  speech,  one  that  I 
have  never  given  before,  o.ie  that  may  make 
some  in  the  audience  uncomfortable,  but 
one  that  I  believe  should  be  given  if  we  are 
to  be  honest  with  one  another. 

And  for  those  who  do  not  know  me.  I 
should  admit  with  some  chagrin  that  my 
thoughts  are  not  universally  applauded  in 
government  circles  or  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  steel  industry.  Some  believe  I 
say  things  better  left  unsaid.  So  I  apologize 
if  I  offend  anyone.  I  have  not  set  out  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  my  position  against  all  comers  at 
any  time  and  any  place.  And  I  will  fight 
with  every  means  available  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  my  company,  the  5,000  jobs  it 


represents   as   well   as   the   manufacturing 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Having  spent  thirty  years  in  the  steel 
business,  for  the  last  eleven  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel— the  larg- 
est Specialty  Steel  company  in  the  United 
States— it  is  emotionally  draining  to  witness 
the  industry's  slow  and  systematic  destruc- 
tion as  a  significant  force  in  our  economy.  I 
am  filled  with  many  emotions  as  I  have 
watched  these  last  ten  years  as  a  full  partic- 
ipant in  the  trade  war.  battle  after  battle 
.  .  .  skirmish  after  skirmish.  Emotions  that 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  optimism, 
hope,  expectation,  followed  by  bitterness, 
anger  even  rage  and,  finally,  realism,  pessi- 
mism, pragmatism,  cynicism,  and  recogni- 
tion—recognition that  what  so  many  of  us 
who  fight  the  trade  battle  fight  for  may  be 
no  more  attainable  than  the  "Impossible 
Dream"  of  the  Man  from  La  Mancha. 

No,  I  do  not  contemplate  performing  the 
ancient  ritual  of  throwing  myself  on  my 
sword  to  prove  my  worth  today,  but  I  would 
like  to  describe  frankly  and  honestly  what 
the  issues  involving  world  trade  are  all 
about  and  what  role  our  government  plays, 
how  it  plays  it,  and  what  we  can  expect 
from  it. 

First,  my  firm,  Allegheny  Ludlum,  is  not 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  We  are  profita- 
ble. We  were  modestly  profitable  last  year 
and  we  are  more  profitable  this  year.  But 
we  do  face  a  serious  specialty  steel  import 
problem  and  have  for  fifteen  years.  Togeth- 
er with  other  specialty  steel  companies  we 
have  won  a  myriad  of  subsidy  cases,  anti- 
dumping cases,  escape  clause  cases  since 
1971.  We  have  proven  injury  countless  times 
and  received  minimal  relief.  Yet,  Allegheny 
Ludlum  still  plans  to  double  its  fixed  assets 
within  five  years.  We  have  continued  our  re- 
cruitment of  engineers  and  scientists  having 
spent  and  continuing  to  spend  over  2  per- 
cent of  our  sales  dollar  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  expect  to  earn  a  return  on 
investment  equal  at  least  to  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  our  economy  depressed  as 
that  may  be. 

These  comments  are  not  intended  to 
brag  •  •  •  we  have  no  need  to.  Rather  they 
are  to  establish  a  context  for  you  to  inter- 
pret my  comments.  The  point  is.  I  am  not 
here  begging  for  sympathy  for  my  company. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  will  survive  and  prosper 
if  anyone  does  and  if— and  this  is  a  crucial 
if— we  are  not  forced  to  continue  to  compete 
against  business  enterprises  which  do  not 
have  as  an  imperative— as  we  do— the  need 
to  operate  at  a  profit. 

I  should  say  for  the  record  I  am  not  here 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  obsolete  or  inefficient 
U.S.  companies  which  cannot  compete. 
Their  banner  should  be  hoisted  by  others. 
While  I  sympathize  with  those  who  cannot 
compete  in  a  free  market  competition,  while 
I  understand  the  pain  that  results  to  every- 
one involved,  no  one  ever  said  that  the  free 
market  system  was  painless.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  free  market  is  the  ultimate  ruth- 
lessness:  The  efficient  survive,  the  ineffi- 
cient fail  and  disappear. 

I  am  against  local  content  bills  which  pro- 
tect the  inefficient.  I  am  against  U.S.  gov- 
ernment subsidies— the  same  subsidies 
which  we  oppose  in  foreign  competition.  I 
am  against  protectionism  per  se  as  a  distor- 
tion of  our  system.  Frankly,  I  oppose  some 
of  the  more  protectionist  measures  pro- 
posed by  my  colleagues  in  the  carbon  steel 
industry  unless  based  on  U.S.  trade  laws. 

The  problems  that  the  steel  industry  faces 
are  problems  a  long  time  in  the  making. 
And  I  believe  the  problems  will  be  a  long 


time  in  the  solving,  and  in  the  process  more 
steel  companies  will  face  grave  difficulties. 
Some  may  go  bankrupt,  of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced. What  I  am  not  convinced  of  is 
whether  out  of  all  of  the  pain  and  agony 
suffered  by  communities,  employees,  and 
shareholders,  there  will  come  a  result 
worthy  of  such  pain.  As  I  said  at  the  start,  I 
have  become  a  realist,  a  pragmatist.  And  I 
have  learned  to  my  dismay  that  in  matters 
in  which  our  government  is  a  vital  partici- 
pant that  "Good  "  does  not  always.win  out 
over  "Bad."  To  the  contrary,  the  political 
process  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  complex 
economic  problems— and  international  trade 
is  one.  does  not  suggest  optimism  when  the 
track  record  is  studied. 

In  looking  back  at  over  ten  years  of  inter- 
face with  the  government  process.  I  am 
amazed  at  how  naive  I  was  at  the  beginning 
.  .  .  and  how  naive  many  U.S.  businessmen 
remain.  The  normal  expectation  of  a  busi- 
nessman when  seeking  to  use  the  legal  proc- 
ess to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  caused  by 
foreign  competition;  or  to  pursue  assistance 
in  dealing  with  trade  problems  which  are  as 
I  have  defined  them— to  simply  get  govern- 
ment support  for  the  enforcement  of  U.S. 
laws— is  that  our  government  would  be  sym- 
pathetic to  our  problems.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  To  many  in  govern- 
ment we  are  an  irritant.  We  are  cry  babies. 
We  are  inefficient.  We  are  obsolete.  We  are 
paid  too  much.  We  are  poor  managers.  We 
are  fat  cats.  Worst  of  all.  we  are  protection- 
ist. Regardless  or  whether  we  are  or  not.  we 
are  sunset  industries  when  the  popular  cry 
is  "sunrise"  and  "high  tech."  We  are  not  in- 
jured by  imports  .  .  .  and  if  we  finally  pre- 
vail and  prove  that  U.S.  laws  are  being  vio- 
lated ...  the  penalties  levied  by  our  govern- 
ment bodies  are  either  de  minimus  or  so  late 
in  coming  as  to  be  ineffective.  And  by  defini- 
tion justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  In 
international  trade  cases,  it  is  delayed  and 
denied. 

One  of  the  great  misconceptions  in  this 
country  is  that  our  government  speaks  with 
one  voice.  In  the  case  of  trade,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  trade,  it  speaks  with  many 
voices,  so  many  so  that  it  speaks  with  no 
voice.  In  any  trade  case  involving  a  presi- 
dential decision  and  this  includes  the  very 
important  Specialty  Steel  trade  case  decided 
by  the  President  in  July,  let  me  walk  you 
through  the  various  outposts  of  influence. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
any  trade  case  which  would  involve  imposi- 
tion of  any  trade  restraint  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  restraint— or  the  justifica- 
tion—will be  opposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  In 
ten  years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  trade 
case  which  was  ever  supported  by  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  departments  of  govern- 
ment. Each  department  has  its  own  justifi- 
cation for  opposing  relief  of  any  kind  and 
the  common  thread  which  ties  them  togeth- 
er is  a  kind  of  mafia  which  has  as  its  over- 
riding belief— "free  trade  until  death"— no 
relief  under  any  circumstances,  for  any 
reason. 

The  economists  who  hold  positions  of 
policy  making  importance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  have  come  and  gone  in 
amazing  numbers  over  the  past  ten  years 
and  four  administrations.  But  in  one  re- 
spect, there  has  been  no  change.  Free  trade 
and  only  free  trade  is  the  glue  which  binds 
together  these  men  throughout  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  religion— and  it  is  a  bad  reli- 
gion. 


Most  free  traders  and  economists  in  gov- 
ernment believe  that  dumping  is  good— and 
they  would  repeal  or  at  the  least  leave  un- 
enforced—our  trade  laws.  The  theory  of 
those  who  believe  in  this  fashion  is  simple. 
Dumping  is  good  because  it  permits  the  con- 
sumer to  purchase  goods  at  prices  lower 
than  they  could  otherwise.  If  the  dumping 
is  possible  only  because  of  government  sub- 
sidy ...  In  the  long  run.  the  governments 
can't  continue  to  subsidize.  They  dismiss  as 
irrelevant  the  fact  that  there  are  offsetting 
costs  to  the  economy  which  may  more  than 
offset  the  savings  to  consumers;  that  even 
efficient  technologically  advanced  compa- 
nies cannot  survive  as  long  a  time  as  a  gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  subsidize;  and  to 
me  that  is  what— in  its  most  elemental 
form— the  trade  issue  is  all  about.  For  if  ef- 
ficient, technologically  advanced  U.S.  com- 
panies can  be  driven  out  of  business  by  less 
efficient  foreign  companies  it  is  difficult  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  future. 

It  is  this  fundamental  point  that  this  free 
trade  Mafia  which  has  such  power  is  unwill- 
ing to  accept.  Supported  as  they  are  by  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  New  York  Times,  and  yes.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  this  cabal  is  able  to  bring 
tremendous  political  influence  to  bear  on 
any  decision  which  smacks  of  protectionism 
and  they  never  let  facts— unassailable 
facts— get  in  the  way  of  their  commitment 
to  free  trade. 

Then  how  do  we  ever  win  a  trade  case? 
Very  simply,  by  presenting  overwhelming 
and  convincing  evidence  to  the  remaining 
departments  of  government  and  by  bringing 
to  bear  political  influence  by  enlisting  the 
support  of  influential  members  of  Congress 
who  help  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
that  are  close  to  the  President.  This  process 
is  unchanging  regardless  of  the  party  in 
power.  The  faces  change  in  the  departments 
of  government.  The  President  changes  as 
administrations  change,  but  the  scenario 
has  not  changed  in  the  twelve  years  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  matter  of  Specialty 
Steel  trade.  The  free  trade  bias  of  the 
economists  of  virtually  every  department  of 
government  can  be  measured  by  its  intensi- 
ty and  its  constancy. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years  and  particu- 
larly in  this  administration,  we  have  had 
even-handed  treatment  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  by  the  Department  of 
Trade— the  Special  Trade  Representative's 
office.  They  have  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  see  that  our  laws  are  enforced  and  mean- 
ingful remedies  implemented.  Having  made 
and  won  our  recent  cases,  we  won  their  sup- 
port justifiably.  Unfortunately,  they  could 
not  carry  the  day  against  the  array  forces  of 
darkness,  and  so  in  the  case  of  flat  rolled 
Stainless  Steel  we  won  but  we  lost  in  terms 
of  meaningful  relief,  and  so  you  wonder  why 
I  am  a  cynic. 

To  document  my  case  concerning  this  free 
trade  Mafia,  let  me  read  from  the  August 
15.  Washington  Post  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  the  Houdaille  machine 
tool  case. 

"Furthermore,  the  Cabinet  officials  had 
agreed  that  the  facts  justified  Reagan's  au- 
thorizing of  unfair-trade  charges  against 
the  Japanese,  although  there  was  a  group  of 
self-described  white-hat  pure  free-traders 
who,  on  ideological  grounds,  vehemently  op- 
posed taking  action. 

"The  Houdaille  case  remains  important 
today  nearly  four  months  after  the  White 
House  decision,  because  it  shows  most  vivid- 
ly the  confused  and  inconsistent  nature  of 
administration  trade  policy. 
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compete  with  any  in  the  world,  right^  No- 
wrong.  Wrong  because  even  the  Japanese 
cannot  earn  even  a  marginally  acceptable 
rate  of  return  on  investment  in  the  most 
modern  plant  in  the  world.  Except  for  the 
aberration  caused  by  a  world  shortage  of  oil 
country  goods  in  1979-1981.  Japanese  firms 
earned  less  than  a  two  percent  return  on  in- 
vested capital  over  a  five  year  period. 

And  the  reason  is  simple.  Most  of  the 
world's  capacity  is  now  government-owned 
or  subsidized  and  its  products  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  test  of  profit  or  capital  formation. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  I  refuse 
to  debate  trade  issues  in  simple  "black  hat- 
white  hat"  terms.  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
thesis  that  there  are  only  two  polar  posi- 
fions  in  this  grand  debate  regarding  interna- 
tional trade  and  that  a  person  must  be 
either  a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  rational  position  which  is 
neither  of  the  extremes.  Bui  those  within 
the  government  who  oppose  relief  will  have 
none  of  it.  And  I  charge  that  such  people 
are  at  the  least  intellectually  dishonest 
■Ahen  they  refuse  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  efficient  and  the  inefficient. 

If  I  can  make  a  case  that  even  efficient 
technologically  advanced  U.S.  companies 
which  face  such  competition  will  not  survive 
in  such  a  fight,  the  debate  is  no  longer  a 
debate  between  free  trade  and  protection- 
ism. The  debate,  the  issue,  becomes  one  of 
whether  our  nation's  manufacturing  infra- 
structure, high  tech  or  otherwise,  can  sur- 
vive over  the  long  run. 

If  I  make  no  other  point  today.  I  hope 
that  I  make  this  one  clearly.  This  is  really 
the  battleground— instead  of  the  seductive, 
enticing  beauty  of  free  trade— as  free  trad- 
ers would  have  you  believe.  If  efficient,  pro- 
ductive U.S.  companies  cannot  sunive  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  distortions  promoted 
and  supported  by  free  traders,  then  what  is 
left  but  the  funeral  for  our  free  market 
system.  And  if  our  system  does  not  survive, 
those  that  champion  free  trade— even  when 
subsidized— will  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  might  ask.  and  properly  so,  says  who? 
Who  says  you  are  efficient,  productive, 
technologically  advanced?  And  that's  why 
1983  has  been  such  a  monumental  year.  Be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
speaking  of  the  Specialty  Steel  Industry 
said  it.  and  let  me  quote: 

"The  injury  to  the  domestic  specialty  steel 
industry  is  clear.  The  Specialty  Steel  Indus- 
try is  an  efficient,  technologically  up-to-date 
and  export-oriented  branch  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry *  •  •  regarded  as  an  advanced,  inno- 
vative and  competitive  industry,  .specialty 
steel  producers  in  the  United  States  have 
tended  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  and  far  more  so  that  most 
of  their  major  competitors  abroad. 

"Nevertheless,  the  industry  is  facing  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  its  continued 
prosperity,  and  a  number  of  its  member 
firms  are  fighting  for  survival  •  •  •  " 

If  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  findings  of 
the  President  (whose  trade  representative 
conducted  the  investigation)  and  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  then  perhaps 
you  may  be  concerned,  as  I  have  been  for 
ten  years,  that  it  is  not  ju.st  the  inefficient 
who  do  not  have  a  chance  and  that  is  a 
frightening  realization.  It  is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem of  poor  management,  or  high  labor 
costs,  or  obsolescence  or  lack  of  productivi- 
ty. 

It  should  also  be  frightening  to  you  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  the  President's  find- 


ing's that  Treasury.  State.  OMB  and  CEA 
fought  bitterly  lo  the  end  to  reduce  the 
relief  finally  imposed  by  the  President  to  an 
insignificant  minimum.  In  spite  of  the  unas- 
sailable facts,  the  free  trade  Mafia  would 
not— could  not— support  meaningful  relief 
as  required  by  U.S.  law. 

Implicit  in  any  investment  decision  made 
by  the  private  sector  is  the  belief  that  the 
investment  decision  will  enhance  the  worth 
of  the  corporation  or  more  specifically  will 
provide  or  protect  a  rate  of  return  which  ex- 
ceeds the  available  rate  for  a  riskless  invest- 
ment if  properly  selected  and  if  properly  ex- 
ecuted by  those  making  the  investment. 

A  businessman  fimctioning  in  the  free 
market  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  penal- 
ty of  failure  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  re- 
wards of  succe.ss— and  we  in  the  specialty 
steel  business  are  willing. 

For  import  sensitive  businesses  like  steel 
or  more  important  to  me  specialty  steel, 
however,  that  may  not  be  the  case.  A  com- 
pany may  be  technologically  advanced,  pro- 
ductive, cost  competitive  and  still  be  driven 
out  of  business  in  today's  world  of  interna- 
tional competition.  Without  reward  as  a 
result  when  success  is  achieved,  our  private 
sector  mechanism  no  longer  motivates 
(indeed,  no  longer  works).  When  this  con- 
cept does  not  work  or  is  not  permitted  to 
work  for  external  reasons  independent  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  venture,  it  results  in 
uncertainty  and  this  must  inevitably  lead  to 
less  investment  or  even  disinvestment. 

But  doctrinaire  free  traders  will  have 
none  of  that.  They  are  unwilling  to  address 
that  issue.  Their  case  is  simple.  Any  import 
is  good  if  it  is  sold  at  lower  price  than  do- 
mestic products  notwithstanding  that  the 
only  reason  may  be.  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
specialty  steel,  because  of  the  trade  distor- 
tions caused  by  government  ownership,  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  sales  below  cost,  sales 
which  are  predatory,  sales  at  prices  which 
would  violate  U.S.  law  if  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion practiced  the  same  predatory  policy. 

This  idealistic  quest  for  inviolate  free 
trade,  without  compromise  pursued  by  the 
free  trade  Mafia  is  no  more  achievable  than 
was  the  impossible  quest  of  Don  Quixote. 
Unfortunately,  the  ripple  effect  of  this  kind 
of  policy  affects  entire  industries,  communi- 
ties, companies  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees  and  their  families. 

My  adversaries  will  respond  as  they 
always  do  by  accusing  me  of  crying  "•Arolf " 
over  every  little  violation.  If  I  am  perhaps 
overly  blunt,  it  is  because  I  have  witnessed, 
for  fifteen  years,  my  industry  being  de- 
stroyed, systematically,  by  such  predatory 
policies.  I  have  witnessed  companies  driven 
out  of  business,  companies  driven  to  bank- 
ruptcy, administration  after  administration 
fail  to  develop  a  coherent  trade  policy  and 
to  administer  our  laws,  weak  as  they  are. 
Who  says  so?  Secretary  of  Commerce  Bal- 
drige  was  quoted  in  the  September  issue  of 
Business  Week  as  saying.  "We  still  don't 
have  an  overall  trade  policy.  We've  got  a 
series  of  ad  hoc  policies."  I  agree  ...  I 
agree. 

Those  identified  with  "free  trade"  posi- 
tions make  an  eloquent  case.  Goods  are  pro- 
duced presumably  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  can  most  efficiently  produce  those 
goods.  Goods  are  traded  back  and  forth  pre- 
sumably with  each  nation  doing  what  it 
does  best.  Each  nation  benefits  from  trade 
flows  based  on  comparative  advantage. 

Those  who  are  displaced  from  their  jobs 
and  businesses  because  of  foreign  imports 
are  sufficiently  mobile  (in  this  classic  eco- 
nomic model)  to  move  to  other  economic 


sectors  which  enjoy  a  comparative  advan- 
tage and  can  thus  compete. 

But  what  happens  if  trade  flows  are  dis- 
torted? What  are  the  natural  consequences 
if  an  increasing  number  of  trading  nations 
restrict  trade  flows  into  their  nations  and 
distort  comparative  advantages  by  subsidiz- 
ing trade  flow  out  of  their  nations?  Is  this 
not  a  negative  sum  game  for  anyone  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  transaction? 

The  free  trader  would  point  out  that  im- 
ported goods  offered  at  lower  prices  than 
domestic  goods  of  equal  quality  offers  bene- 
fits to  consumers  and  in  effect  raises  the 
standard  of  living.  To  him  it  matters  not 
"how"  or  "why  "  the  goods  are  offered  at 
lower  prices  than  domestic  goods  of  equal 
quality.  The  fact  that  such  goods  are  avail- 
able is  good— inherently.  Comparative  ad- 
vantage, while  .seminal  to  the  original  con- 
cepts of  free  trade,  is  not  relevant  to  those 
committed  to  the  precepts  of  free  trade. 

As  one  well-known  free  trader  said  to  me, 
"...  if  the  British  government  wants  to 
subsidize  the  American  consumer  by  subsi- 
dizing specialty  steel  exports  to  the  U.S.— 
that's  good."  The  most  short  sighted  aspect 
of  that  statement  is  the  willingness  of  the 
free  trader  lo  ignore  comparative  advan- 
tage-to sacrifice  efficient  companies  on  the 
altar  of  cheap  imports— even  if  they  are  sub- 
sidized. The  free  trader  counts  the  "first 
order  "  savings  to  the  consumer  while  ignor- 
ing the  "second"  and  "third  order"  costs  to 
our  society  measured  by  jobs  lost,  taxes  not 
paid,  unemployment  benofit.s  and  other  wel- 
fare costs,  investments  not  made,  profits 
lost.  R&D  curtailed,  growth  which  never 
takes  place— even  to  companies  like  Alleghe- 
ny Ludlum  which  have  remained  profita- 
ble-the  insidious  and  incremental  weaken- 
ing of  our  corporate  fiber. 

I  believe  that  protectionism  which  pro- 
tects against  illegal,  subsidized  trade  does 
not  contravene  the  concepts  of  "free  trade." 
I  believe  that  free  trade  which  implicitly  ac- 
cepts the  concepts  of  comparative  advan- 
tage, indeed  insists  that  trade  among  na- 
tions be  based  on  comparati'.e  advantage,  is 
a  vital  ingredient  if  we  are  lo  have  a  grow- 
ing, competitive  economy.  But  I  believe  also 
that  there  are  clear,  unassailable  examples 
of  subsidized  trade  which  violate  our  laws, 
weak  as  they  are.  which  cause  massive  incre- 
mental, cumulative  and  permanent  injury  to 
this  nation. 

You  may  describe  mc  as  a  free  trade-pro- 
tectioni.st,"  committed  to  the  same  protec- 
tion under  U.S.  law  that  I  would  have  from 
any  domestic  competitor  who  attempted  to 
drive  me  out  of  business  illegally. 

Yet  these  same  laws  firmly  embodied  in 
the  U.S.  economic  syslem.  intended  to  pro- 
tect U.S  business  against  illegal  (and  by 
definition  monopolistic  or  predatory)  do- 
mestic competition,  offer  no  aid  when  the  il- 
legal, monopolistic  act  (and  no  less  damag- 
ing) is  committed  by  a  foreign  company. 

As  important  as  the  survival  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  may  be  to  me  (or  even  the 
entire  Specialty  Steel  Industry),  the  stakes 
are  far  higher  than  the  survival  of  this  high 
technology,  competitive  industry. 

The  real  question  is  whether  any  business 
can  compete  or  be  expected  to  compete  and 
survive  against  world  businesses  which  do 
not  have  to  meet  our  disciplines  of  profit 
and  capital  formation.  If  competing  systems 
do  not  have  to  meet  our  disciplines  or  our 
laws,  does  our  economic  system  have  a 
future? 

I  would  like  to  pose  the  question:  Can  our 
system— the  market  system— long  endure  if 
we  place  in  doubt  the  rewards  that  should 


go  with  success  measured  by  technology, 
cost  competitiveness  and  efficiency?  If  for- 
eign competition  can  for  long  periods  of 
time  distort  the  price  in  the  marketplace 
only  because  they  are  financially  supported 
by  their  government,  it  is  difficult  to  be  op- 
timistic about  the  future  for  any  U.S.  busi- 
ness required  to  compete  in  such  an  envi- 
ronment. And  to  those  who  say  over  the 
long  run  foreign  governments  cannot  con- 
tinue to  subsidize,  I  say— they  can  far  longer 
than  my  firm  can. 

Can  we  not  and  should  we  not  ask  those 
who  insist  on  viewing  the  trade  question  in 
simplistic  terms  (of)  "free  trade'  versus 
"protectionism  ":  l.s  the  former  always  the 
good  guy?  Ts  the  latter  always  the  bad  guy? 
I  don't  believe  all  imports  are  bad.  Indeed, 
when  they  meet  the  test  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage they  add  to  the  wealth  of  this  econ- 
omy. But  at  the  same  time  I  don't  think 
protectionism  is  all  bad  when  it  is  used  to 
protect  American  jobs.  American  companies 
and  American  self-interest  from  predatory 
practices  against  which  we  have  no  work 
able  defense. 

This  grand  debate  as  I  refer  to  it  must  re- 
solve ultimately  the  question  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  in  a  world  where 
only  the  U.S.  places  it.s  business  at  a  materi 
al  disadvantage.  Does  the  term  "free  trade"' 
have  relevance  in  a  contest  -A-here  the  play- 
ers play  by  suCn  different  rules? 

And  so  I  have  no  optimistic  statements 
with  which  to  close  my  comments  today.  No 
optimism  to  mislead  you  into  thinking  1  be 
lieve  that  in  the  end  our  industry  and  our 
economy  will  triumph,  or  that  we  can 
expect  much  meaningful  help  from  our  gov- 
ernments. 

The  awakening  of  other  industries,  like 
aircraft  and  electronics  to  the  same  problem 
we  in  specialty  steel  have  faced  for  .so  long, 
offers  .some  hope.  For  steel  as  a  whole,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  optimisiic.  i  believe,  barring  a 
war,  that  the  industry  will  continue  to  con- 
tract over  the  next  five  years  unless  a  mean- 
ingful, workable  trade  policy  is  developed 
and  implemented. 

In  specialty  steel  we  shall  continue  our 
fight  against  less  efficient,  less  competitive 
foreign  competitors  which  exist  only  be- 
cause of  government  subsidies.  We  shall 
continue  to  fight  against  the  free  trade 
Mafia  I  tiave  described— inside  and  outside 
of  government— which  refuses  to  make  the 
distinction  between  true  competition  and 
the  distortion  caused  by  government  subsi- 
dies around  the  world.  And  without  a  tre- 
mendous awakening  on  (he  part  of  the 
voter.s  in  this  country  and  businessmen  like 
you  who  may  not  have  been  faced  with  this 
kind  of  subsidized  and  targeted  competition, 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  this  economy 
will  be  destroyed— incrementally  over  time- 
but  it  will  be  destroyed.  The  only  real  hope 
I  can  offer  is  that  there  may  still  be  time  for 
some.  But  only  business  people  like  you  all 
over  this  country  can  change  the  present 
script  of  this  modem  tragedy  .  .  .  and  it  is 
indeed  the  third  act. 

Only  if  the  leaders  of  business  and  indus- 
try are  willing  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween efficient  and  inefficient  companies 
and  to  speak  out  for  the  kind  of  action 
which  it  will  require— can  I  be  even  slightly 
optimistic. 

While  trite,  it  is  true.  The  bell  tolls  for 
thee  as  well.* 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
less  than  2  weeks  we  will  celebrate  the 
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lOth  anniversary  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  energy  crisis.  The  ensuing  short- 
age resulted  in  a  dramatic  runup  in 
crude  oil  prices,  and  caused  an  unprec- 
edented worldwide  recession. 

During  that  10-year  period,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  producing 
nation  whose  crude  oil  production 
went  down.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
see  our  crude  oil  imports  begin  to  rise. 
With  regard  to  natural  gas,  last  year 
marked  the  resumption  of  a  decade 
long  trend  in  which  we  failed  to  find 
as  much  natural  gas  we  consumed.  'Vir- 
tually every  industry  expert  that  I 
know  is  predicting  a  severe  natural  gas 
sht.rtage  within  as  little  as  2  years. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  we 
must  consider  what  we  are  about  to  do 
on  the  OCS.  Roughly  half  the  oil  and 
gas  we  will  need  by  the  year  2000  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Estimates  are 
chat  59  percent  of  future  domestic 
crude  oil  discoveries  and  39  percent  of 
future  (Somestic  gas  discoveries  will  be 
made  offshore.  As  if  this  task  were  not 
great  enough  we  are  now  about  to 
make  it  more  difficult  through  unprec- 
edented OCS  withdrawals. 

Mr.  President,  such  actions  thwart 
the  procedures  established  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1978.  That  piece  of 
legislation  was  as  thouroughly  consid- 
ered as  any  to  come  before  this  Con- 
gress. It  was  passed  three  times  in  the 
Senate  and  twice  in  the  House.  Twice 
we  had  a  conference  report.  There 
were  a  total  of  13  days  of  hearings  and 
13  days  of  committee  markup  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  had  an  ad  hoc 
Select  Committee  on  the  OCS  which 
drew  from  four  standing  committees. 
We  consulted  a  wide  range  of  govern- 
ment and  private  studies  on  the  issue, 
including  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma's "Energy  Under  tne  Ocean.  '  Fi- 
nally, on  September  18.  1978,  the 
measure  was  signed  into  law  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  one  of  the  most  environmen- 
tally aware  presidents  that  thus  coun- 
try has  ever  know. 

Now.  with  no  hearings,  no  markups, 
no  con.sideration  by  any  of  the  juris- 
dictional committees,  and  ba.sed  upon 
a  random  smattering  of  evidence  we 
are  about  to  withdraw  from  future 
production  in  some  cases  permanently, 
ocean  lands  with  enormous,  untapped 
energy  resources.  We  do  so  in  the  face 
of  declining  production  and  height- 
ened tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
we  do  so  based  not  upon  grounds  of  le- 
gitimate protection  of  other  ocean  re- 
sources but  largely  upon  esthetic  and 
political  grounds,  and  we  do  .so  in  a 
blatant  circumvention  of  the  ordinary 
legislative  process. 

I  wish  to  express  my  vehement  ob- 
jection to  this  procedure,  and  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  similar  attempts  in  the 
future.  If  the  OCS  program  needs  to 
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Out  iiniocs  this  rntin  is  2  to  1  or  hieher.  the     writer  and  a  statesman.  He  fought  for 
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reviewed,  then  let  us  review  it  in  a 
rational  way  with  full  con- 
by  the  proper  committees, 
too  long  on  and  gave  too 
thobght  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lanps  Act  amendments  to  now 
unwarranted  and   haphaz- 
withdrawals.  If  the  last  10  years 
taught  us  anything,  hopefully  it 
us  a  better  way.» 
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Jean  Herskovits  observed 
the  New  York  Times.  Nige- 
ly  needs  the  IMF  stabiliza- 
to  meet   its  foreign  debt 
and   to   maintain   economic 
[  share  her  conclusion  that 
le  administration  and  Con- 
separate  our  own  domestic 
Irom    decisions    about    IMF 
will  undermine  a  Nigerian 
that  needs  time  to  forge 
I  submit  Dr.  Herskovits'  im- 
irticle,    "To    Ease    Nigeria's 
,"   to   be   printed   at   this 
Record. 
cle  follows: 

>  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6.  1983] 
lASE  Nigeria's  Debt  Crisis 
(By  Jean  Herskovits) 
Utiited  States  and  the  other  Inter- 
V  onetary  Fund  members  wrangle 
s    contribution    to    the 
organization   risks  jeopardizing 
key  roles— stabilizing  the  econo- 

_,_^ countries  beset  by  global 

he  Fund  renounces  any  political 

criteria  for  lending,  but  its 

sometimes    vital    for    recipient 

rying  to  consolidate  democracy. 

t  now  abandon  this  role  in  Nige- 

1  fledgling  democracy  is  trying  to 

,ere  economic  difficulties. 

the  23d  anniversary  of  Nigerian 

Shehu    Shagari    began    his 

-year  term  as  President.  In  five 

starting  in  August.  Nigeri- 

their  four-year-old  American- 

ion.  The  elections,  although 

fraud  and  violent  incidents,  were 
democracy— a  victory  that  sur- 
skeptics.  But  this  is  not  the  end 
More  challenges  to  democracy 
at  a  time  of  economic  malaise, 
lepends  on  oil  exports  (it  is  our 
supplier)  for  90  percent  of  its 
:  change.   The   country   has   been 
the  oil  glut  brought  by  world  re- 
its  $14  billion  debt  seriously 
economic  planning  and  the  peo- 
.tions.    The    Government    has 
_  to  a  projected  I.M.F.  program 
;et  through  its  debt  crisis, 
fnoment,  Nigerians  are  still  preoc- 
h  the  elections— the  violent  inci- 
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dents  that  followed  the  Presidential  vote 
and  the  fraud  in  balloting,  voter  registration 
and  authorization  of  polling  places.  There 
were,  however,  no  detentions,  preventive  or 
otherwise,  and  President  Shagari  is  ada- 
mant that  Nigeria  shall  not  have  a  single 
political  prisoner.  Paradoxically,  the  fraud 
can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  Nigerians' 
commitment  to  democracy;  Local  party 
members  often  did  their  rigging  with  an  eye 
to  1987  elections,  positioning  themselves  to 
stake  claims  based  on  what  they  "delivered" 
this  time.  What  is  clear  is  that  President 
Shagari  won  with  strong  support  through- 
out the  country— an  important  mandate  for 
what  the  Constitution  dictates  must  be  his 
last  term. 

His  greatest  challenge  will  be  to  reassure 
Nigerians  that  the  state  can  provide  democ- 
racy and  social  justice.  Several  continuing 
lawsuits  over  some  of  the  election  results 
are  helping  to  dispel  uncertainties  about  the 
voting.  But  he  must  also  meet  explosive 
charges  that  elected  and  appointed  political 
figures  have  prospered,  often  unethically, 
while  millions  of  already  poor  Nigerians 
bear  growing  hardships.  In  his  first  term,  he 
launched  an  as  yet  rhetorical  campaign 
against  corruption,  but  he  himself  despairs 
at  how  hard  it  will  be  to  eliminate  it.  This 
term  he  must  do  more. 

He  also  insists  that  this  time  he  will 
choose  his  own  Cabinet  and  advisers:  no 
lists  from  party  branches,  no  lobbying  on 
the  basis  of  results  delivered.  His  party  has 
a  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House,  and 
his  nominations  and  programs  will  meet  less 
obstruction  than  when  four  opposition  par- 
ties together  held  the  majority. 

But  to  succeed,  his  programs  must  be  ac- 
companied by  economic  stability.  The  Presi- 
dent recognizes  this  and  accords  economic 
questions  a  top  priority.  Even  during  the 
election  campaign,  he  did  not  lift  tough  aus- 
terity measures,  meeting  some  of  the  condi- 
tions for  a  $2  billion  I.M.F.  program  even 
before  negotiations  were  begun.  Yet  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  he  can  do.  Although  oil  rev- 
nues  are  improving  as  the  world  moves  out 
of  recession,  the  slowness  of  recovery,  global 
conservation  and  quotas  set  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
mean  that  Nigeria's  foreign  debt  problems 
will  not  disappear  quickly,  despite  the  basic 
soundness  of  its  economy. 

An  imminent  agreement  with  the  I.M.F. 
was  expected  to  open  the  way  to  solutions. 
Instead,  for  the  first  time  ever,  a  lack  of 
funds  threatens  to  halt  all  of  the  Fund's 
new  stabilization  programs.  The  obstacle  is 
America,  the  only  major  contributor  failing 
to  authorize  its  quota  sulJscription.  thereby 
threatening  the  Fund's  liquidity.  Nigeria 
will  be  an  immediate  victim. 

Nigerians  have  never  asked  a  foreign 
country  to  solve  their  problems,  nor  do  they 
now.  But  they  are  entitled  to  ask  that  those 
who  say  they  value  democracy  do  not  com- 
pound those  problems.  Unless  Americans 
look  beyond  what  they  wrongly  perceive  as 
economic  self-interest— and  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  can  separate  our 
own  domestic  politics  from  decisions  about 
I.M.F.  funding— we  will  undermine  a  Nigeri- 
an democracy  that  needs  time  to  forge  sta- 
bility, that  would  serve  neither  Nigeria's  in- 
terests nor  our  own.* 


flight  007  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  our  Nation.  This  tragedy  has 
spurred  reactions  from  across  the 
Nation,  politicizing  and  uniting  people 
and  organizations  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble outpouring  of  anger  and  horror. 

One  group,  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  with  10  million 
members,  was  meeting  in  Toronto  in 
early  September.  At  that  time,  out- 
raged by  the  action  of  the  Soviets, 
they  put  aside  their  other  business  to 
adopt  a  resolution  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  calling  for  specific 
responses  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  world. 

I  think  their  resolution  is  an  impor- 
tant statement,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  on  September  1.  1983.  the  Soviet 
Union  shot  down  an  unarmed  civilian  com- 
mercial Korean  Plight  007  airliner  with  269 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 

Whereas  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air 
space  was  intentional  and  possibly  due  to  a 
navigational  error  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  tracked  the 
Korean  aircraft  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  therefore,  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
proper  identification  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  stated  they 
would  repeat  this  appalling  act  if  someone 
strayed  over  their  air  space  again  and 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs,  an  international  organiza- 
tion of  10.000.000  women  has  always  been 
concerned  about  Human  Rights  and  Values, 
and 

Whereas  this  murderous  act  constitutes  a 
grave  violation  of  Human  Rights,  therefore: 

Resolved  The  General  Federation  of 
Women  Clubs  gives  full  support  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  demands  that 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  make  a  public  apol- 
ogy 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  make  reparation  to 
the  families  of  the  murdered  passengers 

3.  The  nations  around  the  world  suspend 
Soviet  flights  into  their  country  and  ban 
flights  from  their  country  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  60  days,  and 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  cooperate  in  an  Inter- 
national effort  to  avoid  future  barbaric  acts. 

Presented  to  the  GPWC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Meeting  by  the  G.F.W.C.  Resolutions 
Committee  on  September  9.  1983.  Toronto. 
Ontario.  Canada.* 


SOVIET  UNION  DENOUNCED  FOR 
DESTRUCTION  OF  KAL  FLIGHT 
007 

Mr.    LUGAR.    Mr.    President,    the 
brutal  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 


BUILD-DOWN  WOULD  NOT  STOP 
THE  BUILDUP 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
after  long  delays  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  now  incorporated  the  pro- 
posal for  a  nuclear  weapons  build- 
down  into  its  third  formal  START 
proposal  in  a  little  over  1  year.  This 
proposal,  calling  for  the  deployment 
of  new  nuclear  warheads  while  de- 
stroying old  ones  in  larger  numbers 
has  been  presented  as  a  stabilizing 
method  for  reducing  the  inventory  of 
nuclear  warheads  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  is 
apparent    from    the    numbers    alone. 


The  administration's  planned  deploy- 
ment of  100  MX  missiles,  each  carry- 
ing 10  warheads,  would  require  a  re- 
duction of  2,000  existing  warheads- 
most  of  the  currently  existing  land- 
based  nuclear  warheads  in  the  United 
States.  This  could  leave  the  remaining 
warheads  potentially  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  preemptive  first  strike. 

Herbert  Scoville,  former  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CIA,  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
effective  arms  control  and  a  verifiable 
nuclear  freeze,  has  written  a  persua- 
sive   article    pointing    out    the    basic 
flaws  in  the  build-down  proposal.  I  ask 
that    Dr.    Scoville's    article,    "Build- 
Down  (-Doom?)"  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  my 
Senate    colleagues    will    consider    his 
convincing  arguments  when  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  the  build-down  pro- 
posal. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  11.  1983] 
Build- Down  (Doom?) 
(By  Herbert  Scoville) 
Washington.— Observers     on     both     the 
right  and  the  left  have  nodded  approvingly 
toward    President    Reagan's    'build-down" 
proposal   for  simultaneously  reducing  and 
modernizing  our  strategic  forces.  This  is  not 
surprising:  Liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
are  drawn  to  the  idea  because  it  would  allow 
the  procurement  of  new  weapons  while  re- 
ducing the  total  numbers  in  the  stockpile. 
People  on  both  sides  see  it  as  a  laudable 
compromise  and  do  not  notice  that  it  totally 
fails  to  address  the  key  goal  of  arms  con- 
trol—to reduce  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Nor.  apparently,  do  they  un- 
derstand that  it  is  President  Reagan's  latest 
attempt  to  subvert  the  arms  control  move- 
ment and  buy  Congressional  support  for  the 
MX  missile  system. 

Even  if  build-down  could  be  turned  into  a 
practical  measure— something  its  backers 
have  failed  to  accomplish  in  its  nine-month 
gestation  period— it  would  not  increase  the 
stability  of  the  strategic  balance  so  long  as 
no  restrictions  are  placed  on  new  multiple- 
warhead  missiles  such  as  the  MX.  It  will 
only  make  it  more  likely  that  the  MX  and 
comparable  Soviet  missiles,  such  as  the  SS- 
18  and  the  new  SS-X-24— all  capable  of  car- 
rying 10  warheads— will  be  used  in  a  first 
strike. 

The  Congressional  supporters  of  a  build- 
down,  such  as  Senators  William  S.  Cohen 
and  Sam  Nunn  and  Representatives  Les 
Aspin.  Albert  Gore  Jr.  and  Norman  D. 
Dicks,  have  pushed  this  concept  on  the  Ad- 
ministration as  their  price  for  supporting 
procurement  of  the  MX  and  as  their  justifi- 
cation to  arms  control  constituents  for 
doing  so.  They  argue  that  their  proposal 
will  increase  stability.  In  fact,  together  the 
MX  and  build-down  would  inevitably 
produce  instability. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  put  a  few  numbers 
into  the  build-down  proposal  and  its  empti- 
ness becomes  obvious.  In  order  to  make  a 
build-down  proposal  attractive  to  arms  con- 
trollers, its  backers  have  tended  to  call  for 
the  destruction  of  two  warheads  for  each 
new  warhead  added  to  the  stockpile.  In  the 
interest  of  selling  the  proposal  to  arms  con- 
trollers, the  Administration  avoided  any 
specific  ratio  in  its  recent  announcement. 


But  unless  this  ratio  is  2  to  1  or  higher,  the 
proposal  will  do  little  to  reduce  the  number 
of  weapons  deployed. 

Why?  The  Administration  Is  calling  for 
the  deployment  of  100  MX  missiles  carrying 
1,000  warheads.  Using  the  2  to  1  ratio  and 
assuming  that  we  will  deploy  100  MX's. 
then  2.000  warheads  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  existing  stockpile.  This 
would  require  the  removal  of  550  Minute- 
man  Ill's,  each  with  three  warheads,  and 
350  Minuteman  II's  and  Titans,  each  with 
one  warhead.  The  total  number  of  land- 
based  missiles  or  launchers  in  the  United 
States  strategic  stockpile  would  be  reduced 
from  1.050  to  250— a  cut  in  potential  Soviet 
targets  by  more  than  one-quarter. 

What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  its  relatively  secure 
land-based  force:  The  much  smaller  remain- 
ing number  of  American  missiles  will  contin- 
ue to  be  housed  in  admittedly  vulnerable 
Minutemen  silos— and  would  be  a  very  at- 
tractive target  for  a  Soviet  pre-emptive 
attack.  This  is  particularly  true  since  a  large 
fraction  of  the  remaining  missiles  will  carry 
warheads  designed  to  have  the  accuracy  and 
yield  to  threaten  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Nor  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  requir- 
ing a  similar  build-down  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the  threat  to  the 
United  States'  deterrent  will  be  greatly  mag- 
nified if  Moscow  chooses  not  to  dismantle 
SS-18's  with  10  warheads  or  to  replace  its 
older  smaller  missiles  with  SS-X-24's.  Even 
if  the  Kremlin  does  not  replace  the  older 
missiles  but  merely  keeps  its  SS-18s  and  de- 
stroys some  of  its  older  missiles  .n  order  to 
reach  the  5.000  warhead  total  or  the  5  per- 
cent per  year  cut  proposed  by  President 
Reagan,  the  United  States'  land-based  mis- 
sile force  will  be  much  more  vulnerable 
than  it  is  today.  Of  course,  Soviet  missiles 
will  be  similarly  vulnerable,  so  the  pressure 
to  start  a  nuclear  conflict  will  be  even  great- 
er. 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  the 
basic  fact  of  missile  life  that  replacing  mis- 
siles having  one  or  only  a  few  warheads  by 
missiles  with  10  warheads  will  lead  to  a 
more  vulnerable  and  dangerous  situation. 
Reductions  that  do  not  involve  cutting  the 
number  of  warheads  per  missile  will  lead  to 
less  stability— no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
Christmas  package  one  wraps  them  in.  Yet 
every  single  proposal  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  put  forward  at  the  strate- 
gic arms  reductions  talks  ignores  this  obvi- 
ous fact.  Unfortunately,  the  lesson  is  also 
lost  on  many  Congressional  enthusiasts 
eager  to  have  their  finger  in  some  arms  con- 
trol pie.  even  if  it  means  supporting  the  MX 
missile— and  thus  increasing  the  chances  of 
a  nuclear  war.* 


writer  and  a  statesman.  He  fought  for 
human  dignity,  freedom  and  social  jus- 
tice through  rich  and  exuberant  por- 
trayals of  simple  and  sincere  people. 
Until  his  death  in  1957,  Kazantzakis 
was  actively  involved  in  many  social 
and  political  debates.  He  sought  to 
further  the  mutual  understanding  of 
people  worldwide  in  his  extensive 
travel  series  reflecting  the  vitality  and 
the  intellectual  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

In  Massachusetts  various  cultural 
and  educational  events  were  organized 
in  his  honor  this  past  week.  Last 
Friday,  on  October  14,  his  widow 
Helen  Kazantzakis  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "Kazantzakis  and  Freedom" 
at  Harvard  University. 

Having  visited  Nikos  Kazantzakis' 
grave  site  in  Crete  8  years  ago  and 
been  moved  by  this  great  man's  words, 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  centennial 
birthday  celebration  and  to  remember 
once  again  his  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  universal  struggle  for  hirnian 
dignity,  freedom,  truth,  and  social  jus- 
tice.* 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  NIKOS  KA- 
ZANTZAKIS' lOOTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Nikos  Kazantzakis, 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  proclaimed 
the  week  of  October  10-16  as  "Nikos 
Kazantzakis  Week." 

Nikos  Kazantzakis.  the  world  re- 
nowned Greek  author  of  more  than  30 
books  of  drama,  prose,  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, whom  most  Americans  know 
from  his  book  "Zorba  the  Greek,"  was 
internationally    respected   both    as    a 


CLINCH  RIVER-CONSERVATIVES 

STILL  SAYING  NO 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  supporters  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  and  of  the  al- 
ternative financing  plan  for  this 
project  like  to  think  they  have  the 
support  of  those  who  back  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power.  Yet.  there  is 
one  major  group  of  nuclear  power 
supporters— conservatives— that  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  do  not 
support  continued  Federal  aid  to  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

Conservative  opposition  to  the 
project  first  surfaced  2  or  more  years 
ago  when  several  prominent  conserva- 
tive Republican  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  spoke  out  against  Clinch 
River.  Their  complaint  is  simple.  Con- 
tinued Federal  support  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  no  longer  makes 
any  economic  sense,  given  the  glut  of 
cheap  uranium  and  the  low  growth  in 
nuclear  electricity  demand.  If  the  com- 
mercialization project  made  any  sense, 
the  private  sector  would  be  willing  to 
support  the  project  beyond  the  9-per- 
cent commitment  it  has  pledged. 

The  backers  of  the  project  recog- 
nized these  objections  when  they  con- 
sented to  increase  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate cost-sharing  for  the  project. 
Their  new  financing  plan,  which  they 
now  tout  as  a  cost-sharing  scheme,  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  fiscal  conserv- 
ative objections. 

Unfortunately,  this  alternative  fi- 
nancing scheme  is  simply  an  expensive 
loan.  Indeed,  as  both  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  have  reported,  the  plan 
actually  increases  the  Government's 
exposure  to  risk  and  adds  nearly   a 
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billion   dollars   to    the 


quarter   ol    a 
project's  cc  st. 

Instead  cf  continuing  to  fund  all  of 
the  project  directly  from  congressional 
appropriat  ons,  the  plan  would  require 
the  Goveriment  to  surrender  owner- 
ship of  th«  plant  along  with  the  right 
to  any  r((venues  that  the  reactor 
might  mak »  from  electricity  sales.  The 
Government  would  also  have  to  in- 
crease its  current  5-year  fueling  and 
operation  i  esponsibility  to  the  project 
to  a  full  30  year  period. 

What  th !  Government  would  get  in 
exchange  i  s  a  private  loan  for  $1  bil- 
lion and  $  50  million  worth  of  equity 
shares.  TYe  catch  of  this  scheme  is 
that  Fedeial  Government  must  guar- 
antee to  rtpay  the  loan  plus  interest 
and  guarantee  tax  benefits  to  the 
equity  inv<  stors  worth  more  than  the 
equity  shai  es  themselves. 

This  plai  has  outraged  many  con- 
servatives ind  rightly  so.  Indeed,  both 
the  Heritjge  Foundation  and  Coali- 
tions for  /  merica.  which  includes  the 
Moral  Ma  ority  and  Paul  Weyrich's 
Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a  Free 
Congress,  have  recently  published 
pieces  aga  nst  Clinch  River  and  the 
proposed  a  temative  financing  plan. 

Mr.    Preiident,    Senators    Bumpers, 

METZENBAt  M.      PROXMIRE.      BOSCHWITZ, 

Hart,  and  Cohen  have  long  argued 
that  the  pi  oposed  Clinch  River  financ- 
ing plan  is  too  controversial  to  be  con- 
sidered or  other  legislative  vehicles 
such  as  CO  itinuing  appropriations  res- 
olutions cr  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills.  What  is  needed  is  separate 
legislation  that  is  reviewed  by  all  the 
pertinent  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priations ind  authorization  commit- 
tees. 

Because  conservatives  have  been 
most  articilate  in  explaining  why  the 
Clinch  Rii  er  financing  plan  is  so  un- 
sound and  controversial,  I  ask  that  the 
full  texts  (  f  the  Heritage  Foundations 
latest  1  ]xecutive  Memorandum, 
•Clinch  I.iver:  Another  Off-Budget 
Mistake,"  ind  Coalitions  for  Americas 
recent  lett  er  to  the  Senate  be  entered 
into  the  R  zcokd. 

The  mat  ;rial  follows: 
Clinch  River:  Another  Off-Budget 
Mistake 

It  seems  I  hat  Congress  never  learns.  Just 
as  the  Sens  te  is  wrestling  with  the  fallout 
from  the  $:  :.25  billion  bond  default  by  the 
Washingtor  Public  Power  Supply  System 
(WPPSS),  ii  is  giving  consideration  to  an  ill- 
conceived  p  an  to  float  $1  billion  in  federal- 
ly guarante  ;d  bonds  to  finish  the  controver- 
sial Clinch  liver  Breeder  Reactor.  The  reac- 
tor's suppoi  ters  also  want  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  in  direct  appropriations  for  the 
project.  Lik  ?  WPPSS.  the  Clinch  River  plan 
would  use  off-budget  ■  financing  to  mask  a 
$1  billion  ii  icrease  in  the  federal  deficit.  In 
short,  it  is  another  expensive  fiasco  in  the 
making. 

Last  Dec  ?mber  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  Reac  Lor  was  defeated  by  the  House, 
and  it  sque  iked  through  the  Senate  by  just 
one  vote.  C  )ngress  eventually  agreed  to  con- 
tinue fund  ng  only  if  the  Department  of 


Energy  (DOE)  would  "vigorously  explore" 
ways  of  including  private  sector  finance 
"that  would  reduce  federal  budget  require- 
ments." 

The  new  DOE  proposal,  backed  by  Clinch 
River  supporters,  finesses  this  requirement 
with  a  package  that  includes  private  sector 
financing  in  name  only.  Although  investors 
supposedly  would  provide  40  percent  of  the 
S2.5  billion  needed  to  complete  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion reactor  (current  DOE  cost  estimates), 
this  turns  out  to  mean  a  $675  million  short- 
term  loan  from  private  sources,  to  be  retired 
in  1990  (with  accrued  interest)  by  $1.04  bil- 
lion in  federally  guaranteed  bonds,  together 
with  just  $150  million  in  equity  shares  and 
$175  million  from  the  utilities.  The  remain- 
ing $1.5  billion  would  be  provided  by  the 
taxpayer  through  a  one-time  congressional 
obligation  vote.  The  taxpayer  also  would  be 
responsible  for  any  further  cost  overrun, 
and  for  redeeming  the  guaranteed  bonds  if 
project  revenues  fall  below  expectations. 

The  plan  has  many  of  the  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  the  original  WPPSS  package— and 
is  as  bad  a  deal  for  the  American  taxpayer 
as  it  would  be  lucrative  for  the  bondholders 
and  investors.  According  to  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Director  Rudolph  Penner. 
the  tax  advantages  available  "imply  that 
the  after-tax  rate  of  return  earned  by  the 
equity  investors  would  be  about  37  percent, 
while  the  after-tax  rate  of  return  for  bond- 
holders would  be  7.5  percent.  "  Moreover, 
the  bondholders  will  enjoy  a  federal  guaran- 
tee, so  they  need  care  little  whether  the  re- 
actor produces  any  revenues  at  all.  Not  only 
that.  CBO  calculates  that  this  private  "cost- 
sharing  "  plan  would  actually  cost  the  Treas- 
ury nearly  $250  million  more  than  financing 
the  reactor  with  an  on-budget  appropria- 
tion. 

So  who  benefits?  Certainly  the  bondhold- 
ers. The  investment  brokers  are  also  likely 
to  do  very  nicely  out  of  the  $1  billion  bond 
offering— as  they  did  with  the  WPPSS  issue. 
Merrill  Lynch,  for  instance,  made  $22.5  mil- 
lion in  commissions— the  largest  in  the 
firm's  history— by  underwriting  $750  million 
in  WPPSS  bonds.  And  the  contractors  can 
take  cheer  that  future  work  would  be  as- 
sured, virtually  free  of  congressional  over- 
sight or  real  cost  constraints. 

The  taxpayer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
little  to  be  liappy  about.  Not  only  will  he 
end  up  paying  more,  thanks  to  the  financ- 
ing package,  but  he  can  take  little  comfort 
in  the  "considerable  confidence"  expressed 
by  Energy  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  regard- 
ing the  estimated  completion  costs.  When 
the  reactor  was  first  authorized  in  1971,  the 
cost  was  put  at  $400  million  (over  half  to  be 
provided  by  the  utilities).  A  year  later  this 
was  revised  upwards  to  $700  million.  The 
most  recent  estimate  by  DOE  is  $3.6  billion. 
But  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that  figure 
before  it  was  revealed  that  an  internal  de- 
partmental study  had  predicted  a  further 
overrun  of  $300  million,  and  a  delay  in  the 
completion  date  of  1  Vi>  years. 

The  plan  al.so  shifts  the  enterprise  off- 
budget,  and  it  ends  congressional  oversight 
by  substituting  a  one-time  obligation  of  $1.5 
billion  in  place  of  the  annual  Clinch  River 
appropriation.  When  projects  are  moved 
off-budget  in  this  way.  the  taxpayer  loses 
the  power  to  have  the  management  and  fi- 
nances scrutinized  by  his  representatives. 
Yet  the  enterprises  are  not  subject  to  mar- 
ketplace constraints  either.  They  move  to  a 
twilight  zone  where  management  is  insulat- 
ed from  those  who  must  foot  the  bill  for 
any  mistakes.  WPPSS  is  a  classic  example  of 
what  can  happen. 


Removing  projects  from  the  glare  of  the 
federal  budget  process  makes  good  sense  to 
politicians,  however.  It  means  that  new  debt 
can  be  created  without  expanding  the  offi- 
cial federal  budget  deficit.  Yet  there  is  only 
one  practical  difference  between  issuing  $1 
billion  in  federally  guaranteed  Clinch  River 
bonds  and  openly  appropriating  the  money 
and  adding  it  to  the  federal  deficit— it  costs 
more. 

Proponents  of  the  Clinch  River  project 
maintain  that  the  technology  has  enormous 
commercial  value,  yet  they  can  only  interest 
the  private  sector  by  giving  away  the  store. 
They  say  the  construction  costs  are  now 
firm— but  estimates  have  jumped  nearly 
ten-fold  in  12  years.  They  contend  that  rev- 
enues from  the  project  will  cover  the  cost  of 
financing  bonds— just  as  Congress  assumed 
in  the  case  of  WPPSS— yet  the  economics  of 
breeder-generated  electricity  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uncertain.  And  when  finally  pressed 
for  reasons  why  Congress  should  borrow 
and  spend  at  least  $2.5  billion,  they  say  that 
it  makes  sense  because  the  taxpayers  have 
already  sunk  $1.5  billion  into  the  project. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  public  to  cut 
its  losses.  The  breeder  reactor  might  well  be 
the  energy  technology  of  the  future— so 
might  solar  power  or  some  yet  unimagined 
system.  That  does  not  mean  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  risk  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  Clinch  River  project.  It  is  the  epitome 
of  crude  industrial  policy  for  Congress  to 
pick  an  energy  "winner"  and  then  bribe  a 
reluctant  private  sector  to  invest  in  it.  The 
marketplace  will  channel  finance  into  the 
right  technology— at  the  right  time— given 
the  state  of  available  estimates  on  compara- 
tive costs,  demand  and  risk.  When  govern- 
ment tries  to  outguess  the  market,  and 
ignore  its  signals,  the  result  is  WPPSS. 
Stuart  M.  Butler, 
Director  of  Domestic  Policy  Studies. 


Coalitions  for  America. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  4,  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  As  the  Congress  recon- 
venes, you  will  most  likely  find  that  there 
will  be  attempts  to  attach  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  to  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  We  strongly  urge  that  you 
oppose  any  such  attempts. 

CRBR  is  a  bad  proposal,  it  is  not  worth 
cost-sharing:  industry  plans  reflect  this  fact, 
currently  they  are  unwilling  to  share  few  of 
the  costs  or  risks  involved  with  the  project. 

If.  however,  the  proposal  is  a  sound  one, 
we  would  urge  you  to  refer  it  to  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  for  review. 
Then  and  only  then  will  the  true  sense  of 
the  Senate  and  House  prevail.  We  should 
trust  our  rules  and  procedures,  not  try  to 
slip  in  a  boondagle  through  the  back  door. 

Pleas  by  the  proponent  of  the  project  for 
more  time  must  be  ignored:  they  were  sup- 
pose to  have  the  necessary  plans  in  place  by 
mid-March  as  the  Congress  instructed  them 
in  the  conference  report  of  December;  no 
hearings  were  held  on  the  plan:  finally, 
when  the  plan  was  completed  in  June  it  was 
virtually  identical  to  the  plan  submitted  by 
DOE  and  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation 
to  the  Congress  on  March  15  which  DOE  re- 
fused to  submit  legislation  for  in  May:  DOE 
further  refused  to  submit  legislation  for  this 
plan  in  July  even  though  it  could  have  done 
so.  In  short,  the  only  reason  we  do  not  cur- 
rently have  a  cost  sharing  plan  is  delay 
caused  by  the  delays  of  the  proponents  of 
the  project. 


We  hope  that  you  will  oppose  the  further 
funding  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor, and  furthermore  oppose  any  efforts  to 
make  it  part  of  any  continuing  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Paul   M.   Weyrich,   Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a  Free 
Congress;  Gregory  B.  Butler,  Director 
of  Operations.  Coalitions  for  America: 
Fred  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  Government  Af- 
fairs Director,  Council  for  a  Competi- 
tive Economy:  Neal  Blair,  Executive 
Director,  Free  the  Eagle;  Bill  Billings, 
Executive  Director,  National  Christian 
Action  Coalition. 
Joan    Hueter,    President,    Pro-America: 
Larry  Pratt,  President,  American  Soci- 
ety   of    Local    Officials;    Richard    B. 
Dingman,  Legislative  Director,  Moral 
Majority:    Father   David    Finzer,    Na- 
tional Chairman,  Young  Conservative 
Alliance  of  America;  Ron  Robinson, 
President,  Young  Americans  Founda- 
tion. 
Titles  for  Identification  Purposes  only.» 


PROGRAM 

(Mrs,  HAWKINS  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
know  of  nothing  further  to  be  done 
today.  The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
in  the  morning.  There  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  Senate  will  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  King  bill  tomorrow  at 
10  a.m. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill, 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  a 
number  of  conference  reports,  possibly 
the  conference  report  on  Department 
of  the  Interior  appropriations,  as  well 
as  the  conference  report  on  Labor- 
HHS,  if  received  from  the  House.  Fol- 
lowing that,  the  Senate  will  resume 
debate  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  a  late  evening  session  with  roUcall 
votes  into  the  evening. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

9:30  A.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a,m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:24  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1983: 
Department  of  State 
Thomas    P.    Shoesmith,    of    Virginia,    a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary   and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 
Lewis  A.  Dunn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 


and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Thomas  D. 
Davies,  resigned. 

U.S.  International  Cooperation 

Development  Agency 

Prank  J.  Donatelli,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 

International    Development,    vice    Francis 

Stephen  Ruddy. 

Inter-American  Foundation 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  the  terms  indicat- 
ed, to  which  positions  they  were  appointed 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  from  August 
4,  1983.  until  September  12,  1983: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  20.  1984: 

Langhorne    A.    Motley,    of    Alaska,    vice 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  resigned. 
For  a  term  expiring  September  20.  1988: 
J.  William  Middendorf  II,  of  Virginia,  vice 
Marc  E.  Leland.  term  expired. 

Department  of  Energy 
Helmuth  A.  Merklein,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Internation- 
al Affairs),  vice  Henry  E.  Thomas  IV.  re- 
signed. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
Terry  Edward  Branstad,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1987,  vice 
Christopher  S.  Bond,  resigned. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Dennis  R.  Patrick,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1978,  vice  Anne 
P.  Jones,  resigned. 

Department  of  Transportation 
John  H.  Riley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, vice  Robert  W.  Blanchette.  resigned. 
Corporation  for  Pubi.ic  Broadcasting 
James  T.   Hackett.   of  Virginia,   to   be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  March  1. 
1984,  vice  Harry  O'Connor,  resigned. 
Department  of  Defense 
William  E.  Mayer,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  John 
Howard  Moxley  III,  resigned. 
In  the  Army 
The   following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Raphael   D.   Tice,   509-26-9886. 
U.S.  Army  (retired). 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear    Adm.    Richard    A.    Miller,    150-18- 
2838/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain: 
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James  J.  Lantry 
Robert  E.  Fenton 
William  A.  Caster 
Arthur  B.  Shepard 
Peter  C.  Busick 
Jeffrey  D.  Hartman 
Ernst  M.  Cummlngs 
Denis  J.  Bluett 
Edward  E.  Demuzzio 
John  D.  Adams 
Jan  P.  Smith 
Dana  W. 

Starkweather 
David  L.  Andrews 
Barham  F. 

Thompson  III 
Nicholas  H.  Allen 
Richard  J.  Heym 
Anthony  R.  Adams 
William  A.  Monson 
Karl  W.  Mirmak 
Virgil  L.  O'Grady 
Frederick  J.  Grady 

III 
Robert  A.  Yuhas 
Gerald  T.  Willis 
Karl  A.  Luck 
Gary  T.  Morgan 
James  M.  Loy 


Frederick  A.  Kelley 
Stephen  L. 

Richmond 
Billy  G.  Cunningham 
Alfred  T.  Miles 
David  Corson 
Michael  J.  Schiro 
Richard  V.  Consigli 
Clifford  E.  Banner 
Thomas  F.  McGrath 

III 
Phillip  J.  Bull 
Alvin  Cattalini 
Gary  F.  Vannevel 
James  F.  Brodie.  Jr. 
Frank  A.  Boersma 
Roger  W.  Bing 
Joseph  B.  Coyle 
William  W.  Barker 

III 
Gerald  F.  Woolever 
Nelson  H.  Keeler,  Jr. 
Gill  R.  Goodman 
Howard  B.  Gehring 
Robert  L.  Armacost 
John  R.  Harrald 
Thomas  E.  Blank 
Timothy  G.  McKinna 
Thomas  D.  Fisher 
David  J.  Connolly 

The  following  licensed  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade): 
Ronald  L.  Terry 
Jerzy  W. 

Siemiatkowski 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  indicated. 
line  of  the  air  firce 
Major 
Cedel.  Thomas  E..  205-40-4897 
Johnson.  Allen  M..  430-92-0755 
Luedeking.  Edward  A..  320-34-2079 


Captain 
Abbott.  James  A.,  559-96-2637 
Acton.  Thomas  W.,  215-64-5653 
Affholder,  Joseph  J.,  293-54-6709 
Albers,  James  H.,  517-70-7273 
Albro.  Charles  W..  Jr..  407-84-4973 
Allen.  Gerald  D..  130-44-5253 
Allen,  Jerry  L.,  587-94-9024 
Alvarado,  Alfred  B..  Jr.,  462-08-7089 
Ames,  Charles  L.,  078-40-1829 
Ames,  Dwight  C.  518-50-6450 
Anderson.  Joseph  A..  563-88-5747 
Anderson.  Thomas  M..  321-40-8455 
Andrews.  David  E.,  431-08-5336 
Anninos,  Constantine,  267-15-2111 
Arcuni.  Joseph  G.,  230-84-7469 
Argo.  Steven  D.,  411-88-6996 
Armstrong,  Frank  A..  312-46-1870 
Arrington,  Dexter  L..  420-66-8312 
Arrisi,  Joseph  M..  552-92-8011 
Aston.  Scott  J.,  528-72-8116 
Atkinson,  Earl  C,  246-72-1842 
Auber.  Ingelore.  145-44-6048 
Babb.  Bruce  W.,  257-90-1310 
Bagwell,  Melanie  A..  217-68-6978 
Bailey,  George  D..  III.  245-80-6345 
Bailey,  Theodore  C,  562-84-5446 
Baker,  Alfred  C.  III.  212-56-5203 
Baker,  James  F..  560-74-1911 
Ballengee,  Joseph  K..  253-88-0276 
Barclav.  Robert  E.,  II.  335-36-2849 
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San  uel 


Barger, 

Barker, 

Barnes 

Baron.  Ron^d 

Barrett 

Barwick, 

Basilone 

Bates.  Jame^ 

Baugh.  Daniel 

Baughman 

Bean. 

Beauvais 

Beavers. 

Bennett. 

Berg.  Richatd 

Best.  Charlfs 

Biemesser. 

Bigelow. 

Billingham. 

Bishop.  G 

Bisio.  Jame! 

Blackwell 

Blagg. 

Blake.  She 

Blanpied. 

Blocker 

Bonham 

Booker 

Boone. 

Bothwell 

Boulian 

Bower.  Jam^s 

Bowers 

Bowman 

Boyce. 

Boyd.  Jimmje 

Boyd. 

Bracken. 

Bradley 

Bradley 

Bradley. 

Bradich. 

Brandon 

Breiner, 

Bright. 

Briles.  Gaytt 

Brisson.  Daiid 

Broline. 

Brown. 

Bruce.  Daviti 

Buckinghar  i 

Buckley. 

Bujosa.  Jua^ 

Bungay. 

Bureta. 

Burgess 

Burgher. 

Burnett. 

Burnett. 

Burwell. 

Bussinger 

Buteau.  Da  • 

Cain.  Robe(t 

Campbell 

Campt>ell 

Cantrell. 

Cappel.  Eri  : 

Carlson,  Jopn 

Carmany. 

Carter 

Chabannes 

Chadwick. 

Chalk 

Charles 

Charneskie 

Chilcote 

Chilcote, 

Chudzik, 

Clark. 

Clark.  Robert 

Clayton. 

Cllne,  Robert 

Coffee,  Jo^  n 

Collier,  Jolin 
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K..  227-82-5325 
E..  Jr..  497-50-0985 
A.,  263-08-7310 
S..  003-42-5462 
A..  560-82-6120 
E..  261-11-6974 
C.  546-98-6772 
M..  Jr.,  407-72-6682 
W..  407-74-6858 
James  D..  021-44-2040 
A..  415-78-3350 
J..  552-94-1925 
.  430-90-7841 

A.,  039-34-3527 
A.,  573-74-8870 
K.,  246-70-0668 
Tames  R.,  217-68-3837 

E.,  566-84-9833 
Marc  W.,  015-42-7187 

H..  220-62-7335 
A.,  521-60-1906 
I^ocky  L.,  464-02-1683 
E.,  565-88-3564 
A.,  213-60-7621 

n  B.,  060-42-1483 
iam  E.,  423-76-1333 
B..  419-70-3743 
K.,  006-56-0556 
M..  211-44-8698 
O..  467-80-3859 
id  H..  263-02-0750 
M..  448-48-2105 
B..  371-42-9578 
D..  356-38-4420 
D.,  567-98-8043 
v..  436-76-1447 
E..  423-76-5128 
D..  460-08-9616 
L..  122-46-5405 
T..  450-98-1114 
R..  524-64-4909 
A.,  280-54-9904 
iam  A.,  413-80-7227 
v.,  554-84-3718 
A.,  449-04-8654 
J.,  461-94-0864 
A..  238-96-7124 
C.  524-70-0848 
W..  244-80-5702 
L..  261-17-2626 
Richard  W..  524-78-2099 

J.,  015-46-8908 
A..  584-56-6123 
v..  156-36-9162 
T..  585-18-7406 
A..  012-46-5842 

L..  255-76-7659 
F.,  435-74-4742 
v..  266-06-4842 
F..  419-76-0071 
1  lichael  J..  516-66-2750 
id  R..  Jr..  057-46-5773 
C.  455-88-4663 
Ilonald  W..  241-86-1409 
iarnell  M..  092-44-2765 
ven  A..  410-02-9858 
H..  263-88-6493 
A..  399-54-9985 
l^ichael  G.,  443-56-8635 
A.,  245-80-1752 
Rene  N.,  424-64-4070 
Cenneth  R.,  256-82-6627 
H.,  210-34-2400 
E.,  216-46-4567 
Philip  R.  Jr.,  171-48-7793 
n  W.,  415-72-3714 
D.,  281-54-6443 
M.,  049-50-3537 
D.,  Ill,  157-46-2034 
S..  265-80-3406 
E.,  486-64-1403 
J.,  300-46-5070 
A..  440-58-6949 
E.,  514-46-9904 
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Collins,  Kenneth  S„  Jr..  571-72-2428 
Collins.  Timothy  M..  Jr.,  015-42-8706 
Colon.  Nestor  A..  584-62-9548 
Conder.  Gary  W..  558-90-8763 
Condron.  James  D..  178-48-1271 
Cook.  David  E..  491-64-2269 
Cooper.  Franklin  D..  III.  316-46-5130 
Copeland.  Dale  T..  159-44-7226 
Corbett.  Steven  A..  574-26-4585 
Cornelssen.  Janice  L..  152-50-3749 
Cottrell.  Wayne  M..  249-06-7648 
Cowan.  Suzanne  L..  229-62-5199 
Cox.  Linda  D..  265-82-508 
Crain.  Harold  L..  312-48-3065 
Croucher.  Drew  E..  137-50-3354 
Cumbie.  Ralph  J..  263-78-1367 
Curry,  Darrel  G.,  520-58-5656 
Czapor,  Peter  W..  048-44-4649 
Dady,  John  A.,  026-38-0082 
Dale,  David  E..  425-02-3582 
Daria.  Christopher  S..  283-54-0099 
Daub.  Gerald  R..  517-52-8321 
Davidson,  Gerald  D.,  229-64-8489 
Davis.  Claire  L..  243-94-2560 
Dean.  Kathy  L..  159-46-3755 
Debnam.  Jone  H..  III.  254-94-2846 
Decurtis.  Francis  A..  185-36-4272 
Deeter.  Fred  R..  555-96-8434 
Delane.  Daniel  L..  213-62-5861 
Denninghoff.  George  W..  437-74-6373 
Dew.  Bradley  S..  449-98-2731 
Diamontopulos.  Gregory  J..  545-92-3768 
Diaz.  John  H..  Jr..  571-84-7534 
Diischer.  John  B..  483-68-1586 
Dirosario.  Joseph  P..  015-44-3359 
Dominey.  Tommy  E..  255-76-7998 
Donahue.  Dennis  P..  253-98-9767 
Donahue.  Julie  E..  414-08-0111 
Doody.  James  M..  230-74-8073 
Dorsey.  Charles  E..  328-46-1932 
Droz.  Michael.  074-48-2561 
Dubois.  Kenneth  G..  II.  458-98-5190 
Dunavin.  James  B..  524-68-8256 
Duncan.  Ted  E..  375-52-6101 
Dunn,  Frederick  C.  Jr..  116-44-2216 
Durham.  Danny  E..  422-66-9216 
Eardley.  Robert  V..  Jr..  279-42-0639 
Early.  Frances  M..  491-60-6813 
Ebelingbelt.  Pamela  K.  458-74-8233 
Eddington.  Wayne  A..  450-02-3302 
Eggett.  Clyde  M..  528-62-1400 
Eiswerth.  Edwin  F..  175-42-1603 
Elam.  Albert  G..  Jr..  293-52-1166 
Ellis.  Kenneth  D..  464-02-5625 
Elmore.  John  B..  240-80-2192 
Elvebak.  Martha  H..  469-56-3879 
Embler.  Johnny  M..  251-70-3322 
Enos.  Frank  C.  M..  431-08-8251 
Erkmann.  Joseph  C.  486-52-7811 
Espinosa.  Rene  C.  457-80-6554 
Fagan.  Barry.  416-82-4044 
Fales.  Gary  R..  191-34-9968 
Farmer.  Jane  B..  298-52-7726 
Fatt.  Joseph  G.  C.  576-50-9751 
Peltenberger.  David  A..  450-86-9023 
Ferguson.  Gary  B..  517-52-0196 
Femandes.  Charles  J..  259-70-2656 
Fernandez.  Jorge  A..  583-68-9701 
Ferneau.  Dallas  H..  484-68-2597 
Fidler.  Douglas  K..  028-40-2747 
Fields.  Harold.  Jr..  562-90-6432 
Fike.  Glen  P..  561-84-1737 
Fink.  Mikel  Q.,  291-42-4540 
Fitzgerald.  Bruce  M..  449-84-1515 
Flick.  Glenda  R..  396-60-7410 
Flinders.  Bradley  T..  022-44-4783 
Floyd.  Horace  J..  Jr..  170-36-8758 
Flury.  Robert  M..  020-44-9781 
Fotheringham.  Jack  H..  529-66-5568 
Pout,  Terry  G..  331-40-6977 
Foxworthross,  Fausteena  S.,  148-48-3675 
Francis.  Mary  K..  328-52-2372 
Fruehling.  Todd  A..  300-52-2341 
Fuller.  Richard  S..  566-46-8673 


Fuller,  Wayne  L.,  110-44-8540 
Furtak.  Walter  R..  136-50-9215 
Galloway.  Nancy  L..  325-46-0618 
Gandee.  Kathleen  T..  563-92-2602 
Garafola.  Gerald  A..  III.  155-36-9424 
Gardner.  Cherlyn  E.,  245-98-2247 
Garrett.  John  K..  086-38-6651 
Garron.  Steven  M..  262-21-4489 
Garth.  Orlin  N..  536-56-1528 
Garvin.  Randolph  D..  227-70-5260 
Gavrila.  Geoff  G..  377-56-4443 
Gentry.  Linda  M..  195-44-3976 
George.  Don  R.,  408-86-4173 
Gerardo.  Richard  A..  333-40-4215 
Gewalt.  Paul  K..  391-50-1628 
Ghormley.  Robert  E..  537-52-9023 
Gibaldt.  Richard  M..  091-46-0536 
Gibbs.  Curtis  R..  246-84-8879 
Gibson.  Deborah  S..  237-92-4543 
Gibson.  Richard  D..  507-66-5412 
Gigliotti.  William  L..  528-62-8681 
Gillum.  Gregory  M..  455-90-1446 
Glaze.  William  S..  429-13-6214 
Glymph,  Terry  B.,  247-08-1794 
Geohe.  Edward  O..  Jr..  409-96-5241 
Goldstein.  Ronald  P..  562-74-7235 
Goller.  David  A..  308-54-2603 
Gomes.  Raymond  D..  035-34-5488 
Goodman.  Michael  S..  214-60-4609 
Goodman.  Reginald  S..  420-78-0992 
Gootee.  Kevin  J..  252-80-2888 
Gordon.  John  S..  297-34-7482 
Gordon.  Sherman.  553-86-3186 
Gore.  Johnnie  J..  243-84-1045 
Gradney.  Joseph  J..  435-92-2924 
Grant.  Laura  L..  519-68-7275 
Graves.  Stanley  C.  438-76-1530 
Gray.  David  S..  418-76-6354 
Green.  Larry  D..  466-92-9254 
Greenawalt.  Stephen  L..  526-88-3776 
Gregor.  George  G..  388-58-0725 
Griffin.  Gary  E..  587-90-6862 
Griffiths.  David  N..  251-08-8621 
Grimes.  Ann  M..  451-92-0314 
Grimes.  Gary  C,  294-44-3033 
Grove.  Michael  E..  541-58-6455 
Guidry.  Michael  D..  466-02-3600 
Gulley.  Judy  C.  422-70-8498 
Gunnarsson.  Thor  V..  333-44-2819 
Guzzi.  James  F..  232-76-5459 
Hackett.  Antonina.  351-48-6527 
Hadley.  David  S..  015-48-5330 
Hale,  David  A.,  579-68-8837 
Hall,  Barbara  A.,  427-02-4428 
Hall  Bob  J..  585-32-9163 
Hall.  David  C.  256-86-9070 
Hall.  Douglas  B.,  456-78-1200 
Hall.  Jay  A..  538-56-6795 
Hall.  Tommy  V..  426-96-9777 
Hammon,  Tim  D..  325-56-4187 
Hansen.  Paul  M..  531-58-3075 
Hansen.  Ronnelle  A..  514-60-3307 
Hanson.  Charles  M..  535-48-1137 
Hanson.  Harry  A..  III..  294-40-9433 
Harris.  William  D..  Jr..  458-04-3077 
Harris.  William  K..  261-92-7277 
Hart.  Michael  C.  216-62-8642 
Hart.  Thomas  J.,  317-52-8357 
Hartman.  Joseph  W..  224-68-2847 
Harville.  Randall  C.  456-86-7474 
Haslem.  Richard  M..  522-78-5020 
Hatch.  James  F..  541-68-8178 
Hausen.  Martin  S..  041-48-2180 
Havrilak.  George  T..  Jr..  154-46-9376 
Havrilla.  Martin  M..  190-38-6212 
Hawley.  Dale  V..  508-72-8137 
Hayes.  Bruce  E..  550-72-6201 
Hayter.  Leon  J..  463-68-2986 
Healy.  Patrick  S..  433-66-8739 
Hebblewaite.  Thomas  D.,  167-44-5428 
Hereford.  Martha  A..  585-56-8430 
Hermann.  Richard  L..  508-78-2759 
Hernandez,  Arnaldo,  583-03-2899 
Hernandez,  Conrad  R..  550-98-0488 


Hess,  Richard  E..  100-46-3923 
Hettinger.  Joseph  A..  553-90-5108 
Hewitt.  Bura  R.,  245-64-5212 
Heymann,  Michael  B.,  553-86-5936 
Higbee,  Terry  A..  529-72-0771 
Hlley,  Eugene  W„  Jr.,  216-52-6850 
Hill,  Wesley  W..  520-42-8084 
Hlller,  Scott  A.,  294-52-4494 
Hlnkel,  Wayne  F..  080-40-2892 
Hinkle,  Joan  E.  P..  521-88-3468 
Hobbs.  Charles  A.  V.,  214-54-7818 
Holmes,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  437-98-2098 
Hook.  Glenn  W.,  142-44-1341 
Houser,  Michael  S..  504-70-0748 
Howard.  Jerone,  402-78-2189 
Howard.  Marc  A..  443-58-3180 
Howard.  William  R.,  422-68-9983 
Hufnagle.  Douglas  J..  165-40-0669 
Hughes.  Charles  G..  424-62-3514 
Hulsey.  Thomas  F.,  487-58-3601 
Humm,  John  J..  Jr.,  218-52-3547 
Hunt,  James  D.,  504-68-2719 
Hunter,  Kent  D.  E..  452-84-2593 
Hurd.  Rachel  M.,  420-76-6949 
Hurst.  Jeffrey  M..  235-86-3554 
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Walters,  Steven  M.,  413-94-5287 
Walton.  James  R..  201-38-3340 
Warner.  Johnny  N.,  435-74-6052 
Watkins.  Keith  A..  094-46-6945 
Watson.  Burnie  M.,  Ill,  461-84-4093 
Watson,  Patricia  A.,  263-02-7500 
Weierman,  Wayne  S..  545-82-7983 
Weiland.  Michael  A..  396-54-9884 
Welch.  Wayne  R..  345-50-0454 
Wells.  Danner  T.,  225-84-2543 
Wendel,  Richard  B..  158-48-8774 
Wenninger.  Stephen  D..  346-46-6659 
West,  Richard  W.,  529-68-3732 
Wetherell.  Michael  N..  008-36-8451 
Wetzel.  Richard  B..  349-46-5758 
Wheeler.  Russell  O..  228-82-4785 
Wheeless.  Lynn  B..  459-98-1925 
Whiddon.  Robert  M..  455-74  7092 
Whipkey,  David  E..  252-92-8063 
Whitacre.  Timothy  R..  535-60-2921 
White.  Brett  D..  011-46-5985 
White  Daniel,  M.,  263-13-9082 
White,  Jimmy  L.,  315-50-9185 
White,  Teddy  L.,  309-52-0733 
White,  William  C.  467-64-2577 
Wider.  Edward  B..  Jr..  251-04-2573 
Wiebke.  Steven  H..  089-46-7830 
Wiegand.  Wynn  H..  489-64-0835 
Wiekhorst.  Linda  A..  508-70-6564 
Wilhelm.  Steven  G..  500-54-1523 
Willard,  Bryan  C.  137-46-9554 
Williams.  Mitchell  D..  585-14-2759 
Williams.  Patricia  T..  249-04-1764 
Williams.  Paul  L..  251-02-1954 
Wills.  Michael  S..  348-46-1035 
WiLsev.  Walter  W..  II,  249-98-4701 
Wilson,  Frank  J..  550-74-3882 
Wilson.  Keith  A.,  342-44-9014 
Wilson,  Mark  E.,  219-62-1731 
Wilt.  Nelson  R..  114-38-9649 
Winkle.  Robin  M..  324-46-9898 
Wolfsberger.  Keith  E..  562-98-1969 
Wood.  Jeffrey  C  568-80-1571 
Wood.  Larry  D..  568-70-2340 
Woods,  Tyrone,  099-40-4737 
Woody.  James  B..  543-58-9443 
Wooten,  Keith  D..  463-96-1858 
Wright.  Harold  J.,  235-82-8745 
Wright,  James  M..  454-06-7303 
Wymore.  Scott  L..  035-40-6968 
Yager,  Wilson  M.,  415-82-9118 
Yates.  William  D..  258-70-4766 
Young.  Larry  N..  566-94-6586 
Yusko.  Robert  J.,  071-40-8882 
Zeringue.  Kenneth  R..  435-92-9166 
Zyvoloski,  Richard  A..  Jr..  266-78-9943 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,    to    perform    duties    indicated    with 


grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be  appoint- 
ed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicated. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Major 
Coulthard,  Gregory  M.,  396-34-0547 

Captain 
Aleson,  Dennis  E.,  502-56-9075 
Almond,  Johnny  R.,  429-82-8276 
Barnett.  George  B.,  427-94-3218 
Briggs,  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  512-42-2330 
Brogan,  Edward  T.,  207-40-0671 
Burger,  Francis  J.,  510-52-6412 
Burnet,  Donald  T.,  453-56-3456 
Collins.  John  M.,  570-60-4525 
Courier,  Walter  M..  11,  315-54-9378 
Cyr,  David  H..  006-48-6543 
Direnzo,  Michael  J..  288-36-0088 
Dixon,  James  R.,  363-40-2348 
Fogltance,  Jerry  C,  527-56-2834 
Gosnell,  Wayne  E.,  214-48-4751 
Highfill,  Henry  B..  247-68-1449 
Linge.  Curtis  D..  535-62-6845 
Livesay.  George  B.,  Jr..  527-76-3092 
Lynch,  Bob  C,  561-68-7746 
Martin,  Melvin  E..  236-68-8078 
Mills,  Forrest  D.,  232-68-5266 
Naslund.  Sebastian  C.  537-36-7583 
Park.  David  M„  461-68-9708 
Patrick,  James  D.,  462-74-5841 
Perry,  Charles  W..  418-62-8333 
Reeves,  Donald  D.,  411-64-9822 
Sands.  James  A.,  548-62-3628 
Simmons,  John  C.  299-34-2899 
Wagner.  Joseph  R..  503-40-1259 
Whittington,  Michael  C.  454-86-4025 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Captain 

Becker.  Bruce  W.,  469-58-5026 
Becker.  Thomas  G.,  509-56-4888 
Rowe,  James  A..  245-86-1426 
Tidmore,  Phillip  G.,  527-94-0616 

NURSE  CORPS 

Major 
Floro,  Marilyn  C.  A..  071-32-1012 
Hall.  Gay  P..  149-30-9726 
Lawrie.  Barbara  J..  370-38-8252 

Captain 
Abughusson,  MariLvn  S..  152-42-8801 
Adler.  Gerald  R.,  154-30-3421 
Anderson  Gary  E..  392-44-5298 
Anthony.  John  F.,  468-50-7910 
Ashley,  James  F.,  285-48-6306 
Beasley,  Terry  L..  495-64-3072 
Blankenship.  Susie  J.,  410-02-5326 
Boland.  Cecillia,  477-48-8251 
Bostwick,  Theresa  M.,  086-52-7411 
Boyer,  Harold  R..  Jr..  222-32-6012 
Bradshaw,  Elizabeth  A.,  223-58-0630 
Brown,  R.  James,  324-42-0602 
Broyles,  James  R..  519-62-2728 
Carter,  Elizabeth  M..  025-42-2319 
Chandler,  Mary  L..  206-32-6685 
Clark,  Charles  P..  330-36-3437 
Cockburn,  Annette  J.,  088-36-1276 
Connors.  Ellen  A..  252-90-9824 
Corrick.  Gary  S..  544-58-4976 
Cox.  Roberta  A..  567-78-5842 
Dalrymple.  Guy  R..  289-42-5694 
Davis,  Patricia  L.,  220-58-6882 
Davis,  Renee  G..  245-92-0666 
Downing,  Linda  M.,  400-74-2746 
Duffy.  Rosemarie.  031-30-6777 
Duke.  George  R..  265-96-5562 
Eberling.  Margaret  K..  207-44-1046 
Ferguson.  Sarah  S.,  029-36-8431 
Fisher.  Phoebe  C.  046-38-9589 
Forte.  Jeanie  M..  175-40-7980 
French.  Nancy  L..  362-50-6761 
Gibson.  Gailyn  J..  311-60-5035 


Gifford,  Thomas  C.  061-38-6969 
Gilreath,  Eugene  P.,  028-34-0067 
Greenwood,  Mary  K.,  505-80-1152 
Hamilton,  Anne  F.,  123-46-7083 
Hampton,  Jeffrey  K.,  259-96-0714 
Higgins,  Sandra  J.,  227-82-2616 
Hilliard,  Evelyn  A.,  281-46-7146 
Hoffman,  Wanda  D.,  421-76-8125 
Holl,  Judith  A..  187-48-7640 
Horzempa,  Holly  A.,  416-78-4232 
Howell,  Farley  J.,  542-64-6650 
Hrapla,  Constance  J.,  211-38-0953 
Johnston,  David  P.,  470-64-2325 
Kendall,  Sarah  R..  430-92-5962 
Kennedy,  Bernnie  M..  435-68-1957 
Kennedy,  Colleen  M.,  261-15-3443 
Kodish,  Dorothy  J.,  237-98-6541 
Kreiser,  Louis  E..  512-40-7048 
Kulpa.  Maryann.  033-36-8579 
Lacher.  Rosemary  A.,  267-25-2354 
Langguth,  Jean  A..  402-82-4676 
Legendre,  Joann,  483-60-1375 
Lindberg,  Kerrie  G.,  147-46-2129 
Lyons,  Carole  A.,  175-36-1725 
Mahlberg.  Mary  E..  573-92-5620 
Maquet.  Rebecca  J..  295-44-4840 
Martindale,  Larry  G..  564-66-6875 
Maruszak,  Karne  L.,  215-54-8777 
May.  Louise  D..  122-36-0956 
McCord,  Jack  C.  507-56-7342 
McCurry.  Rita  L.,  454-88-2072 
McGaw,  Helen  G..  147-42-6502 
McGowan.  Mary  J..  306-60-2119 
McShea.  Marlene  M.,  081-40-3915 
Meldrim,  Harmon,  118-48-4339 
Mercier,  Paula  J..  026-38-5901 
Miller,  Lloyd  A.,  555-74-6306 
Morgan,  Jacqueline  L..  262-23-2362 
Moss.  Ruth  O.,  263-86-1476 
Mudd,  Steven  P.,  316-46-5308 
Murphy,  Kay  M.,  232-74-4388 
Musselwhite,  Virginia  D.,  265-86-2472 
Nash,  Teresa  J.,  517-66-6497 
Navarro,  Ramon  L..  409-80-2206 
Oaks.  Jodie  G.,  534-66-2559 
Ogren.  Peter  W..  361-40-1642 
Oset.  Diane  R.,  087-42-8798 
Patt.  Robert  S.,  II.  176-40-2551 
Patterson,  Sharon  D..  454-82-0806 
Perme.  Martha  F.,  587-42-2375 
Place.  Janet  C.  562-92-2507 
Post.  Phyllis  E.,  094-38-2846 
Rawlins.  Carol  V.,  265-94-8260 
Reed.  Jerry  L..  235-76-4019 
Rehus.  Kathleen,  151-42-4916 
Rinta,  Christine  E..  292-54-0404 
Ritchleynelms.  Betty.  453-84-6631 
Rodgers,  Marian  S..  412-84-5880 
Rollins.  Linda  C.  240-94-1204 
Rose,  Marion  J.,  254-62-0089 
Sayers,  Nancy,  584-76-8782 
Schlotman,  Marcia  A..  495-50-6655 
Schmucker,  Regina  T..  526-76-9423 
Seimetz.  John  A..  327-50-6414 
Sherman,  Kathryn  L..  043-52-0124 
Shoop,  Kerry  A..  032-46-1934 
Shorey,  Linda  S.,  177-44-3933 
Simonson.  Dennis  A..  392-58-4642 
Smith.  Lynda  K..  534-58-1679 
Smith,  Pamel  L..  420-76-1270 
Smith.  Sara  A..  042-60-8375 
Smith.  Wendy  J.  B..  171-46-0182 
Staton.  Murilynne  M..  510-46-9955 
Stokes.  Mathew  V.,  424-70-3069 
Tartarilla.  Paul.  436-88-4371 
Taylor.  Karen  E..  056-46-6832 
Tracey.  Pauline  A..  053-36-0261 
Trask.  Brenda  A..  261-74-6055 
Voepel.  Leo  F..  547-86-8476 
Voss.  David  M..  461-68-9670 
Wenrick,  Carol  M.,  288-54-0283 
Wesbecker,  Margaret  A.,  287-46-6792 
Wilder,  Mary  A.,  049-38-7606 
Williams,  George  S.,  070-38-9297 


Zak,  Darlene  J.,  366-42-9995 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Captain 
Baxendale,  James  D.,  008-34-9139 
Bramigk,  David  H.,  372-54-5407 
Campbell,  John  P..  459-80-5465 
Carleton.  John  B..  124-40-8249 
Cerha,  Debra  A.,  205-40-1700 
Erickson.  Gary  W..  388-54-6186 
Haddock.  William  D..  266-96-2011 
Keck,  James  W..  555-84-8232 
Keeffer.  Thomas  A..  319-46-8411 
Kemp.  Larry  A..  217-52-3443 
Lecholop.  Stephen  K..  249-96-5145 
Legg,  Brian  E.,  063-36-5095 
Leja,  Jody  B.,  508-78-7102 
Lewis.  Patricia  C.  362-48-2054 
McDaniel,  Nancy  L..  532-56-8492 
McFarland.  Theodore  B..  409-86-6386 
Melton.  Mickey  J..  543-46-2025 
Merkel.  Benny  C,  503-68-7514 
Miller.  Kenneth  M..  232-72-6989 
Mitchell.  William  J,.  206-40-7844 
Morreale.  Mary  A..  059-46-4855 
Murphy,  Michael  J..  570-88-0956 
OShea.  Kevin  P.  N..  221-38-4430 
Pollard.  Kevin  A..  258-92-5895 
Provancha,  Bradley  E..  231-68-7664 
Regner,  Steven  H..  266-90-9059 
Rosenswike.  James  T..  250-92-9202 
Smith.  Jimmie  D..  495-64-6014 
Taylor.  Worth  R..  460-74-8934 
Torres.  Edward  F..  451-94-2431 
Tritle.  Robert  L..  504-52-4559 
Waller.  Charles  D..  423-62-6132 
Wolosz.  Kathy  A..  392-64-0355 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Major 
Morgan,  Thomas  R..  466-66-2512 
Captain 

Anderson.  Robert  F..  409-84-1215 
Armstrong.  Dennis  R..  512-54-1734 
Ballengee.  Mary  K..  362-72-9820 
Bartholomew,  David  G..  528-54-1174 
Bauer.  Robart  W..  363-56-6854 
Berlinrut.  Daniel  D..  141-52-1987 
Bollinger,  Lance  J..  317-54-1042 
Brooks.  Anita  L..  556-70-5641 
Brown.  Daniel  R..  481-62-9580 
Calhoun,  James  E..  II.  451-98-5139 
Carpenter.  Alan  L..  514-56-8122 
Caulkins.  Charles  D..  463-04-5292 
Chesler,  Sanford  M.,  572-76-5684 
Clegg.  John  M.,  Jr..  459-82-6814 
Clement.  Augustus  T..  556-70-3610 
Cornell.  Darrel  R..  522-58-1894 
Crabb.  Yangcha  P..  239-90-4789 
Dillon.  John  J..  Jr..  046-40-3760 
Ellis,  John  C.  II.  434-64-7997 
Poulks.  Robert  W..  386-46-9152 
Francis.  Melton  L..  248-78-7461 
Gackstetter.  Gary  D..  504-64-0981 
Gradwell.  William  A..  156-36-2565 
Guritz.  Gary  A..  474-60-4148 
Hamilton.  Hershell  P..  405-74-0976 
Hamilton,  Mark  A..  267-08-8162 
Hartzell.  Albert  A.,  180-42-8777 
Hefley.  Joe  C.  443-42-0238 
Howitt.  Harry  P..  098-38-7853 
Hull.  Daniel  B..  516-56-6549 
Ihry.  Timothy  C.  502-54-4599 
Jackson.  Deneice  L..  019-40-3367 
Jenkins,  Jeffrey  C,  191-50-4275 
Longley,  Jo.  549-62-9205 
Martin.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  347-42-1996 
McCarty.  Brian  D..  275-58-3120 
McDougal.  James  N..  527-66-9856 
Mehm.  William  J..  554-74-7087 
Mitchell.  Melinda  A..  521-78-8005 
Montgomery.  James  D..  Jr..  379-44-0450 
Newberry.  Michael  R..  264-13-8482 
Newsome  Richard  D.,  265-17-6001 
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en  K..  508-56-7771 
RcfialdJ.  493-58-4100 
Michael  J..  516-62-2476 
H..  383-60-6125 
Richard  A..  441-44-1970 
W.,  539-42-2762 
H..  062-48-0133 
L..  410-92-7245 
Susan  E..  298-56-7218 
Lirfda  B..  294-48-1877 
M  chad  J.,  082-42-3896 
flobert  J.,  075-38-0549 
J..  261-19-4266 
■.  PaulJ..  282-46-7175 
CJaryl  D..  528-58-8280 
Albjrt,  Jr..  552-54-6420 
J..  532-60-3139 
E.,  503-38-1430 

W.,  100-44-6151 
Lindsey  C.  008-36-6670 
Kenneth  M..  573-64-0194 
llarkD.,  212-50-3612 


Nielsen 

I>almer. 

Pamell. 

Patrick,  Da(rryl 

Prescott. 

Rasley.  Thfcmas 

Rau.  Thonn  as 

Ray,  Denni  s 

Richardsor 

Rosker, 

Rusden 

Sarvaideo, 

Sharon,  Diiny 

Shonebargfr 

Sondrup, 

Souza. 

Sutay, 

Teters, 

Ward,  William 

Waterhou^ 

Wilkins. 

Williams, 


Reb  scca . 
,  Joy  ce 
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In  the  Navy 

Scott  A.  Rudowski,  a  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  2107. 

Ens.  Robert  G.  Mull  III,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  531. 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  593: 

Grant,  George  N.  Scruggs,  Thomas  M. 

Kenneth  R.  Noel,  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593. 


The  following  named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593: 

Demakas,  John  J.  Wagner,  William  J. 

Comdr.  Steven  A.  Pertig,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commander  in  the 
Dental  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMesrfci^,  October  18,  1983 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive     nomination     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  October  18  (legisla- 
tive day  of  October  17),  1983. 
The  Judiciary 

Morton  R.  Galane,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Nevada, 
vice  Roger  D.  Foley,  retired,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  September  13.  1983. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Carlton  J.  Curtin,  pastor.  Drew 
United  Methodist  Church.  Port  Jervis, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  us  hope  for  our  days: 

Give  us  vision  to  view  creation  with 
wonder; 

Give  us  people  who  love  life  and 
desire  peace; 

Give  us  wisdom  to  act  that  these 
gifts  might  be  known  in  our  land  and 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Eternal  God,  all  time  is  in  Your 
hands.  We  pray  before  You  that  we 
might  so  live,  and  dream,  and  act,  that 
we  may  find  these  blessings  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

For  the  little  ones  who  look  to  us  in 
wonder  and  hope,  give  us  courage  to 
complete  our  calling:  In  the  name  of 
our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays 
22,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
34.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  387] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 


YEAS— 373 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Be  renter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 


Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY  and  Mr.  NICHOLS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay "  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  DYMALLY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3385.  An  act  to  provide  equity  to 
cotton  producers  under  the  payment-in-kind 
program. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    it    is 
ilege  and  a  pleasure  to  in- 
jur   visiting    chaplain.    Rev. 
Qurtin  of  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.,  to 
in  the  House  of  Repre- 


Reverend  Curtin  is  a  rela- 
resident  of  my  district,  he 
iiiguished  himself  as  an  out- 
Mtizen  in  our  community. 

did  his  undergraduate 

Domell  University  where  he 

bachelor  of  science  degree 

„  economics,  and  went  on 

Univerity  School  of  Divin- 

he  earned  his  bachelor  of  di- 


dei  Tee 


Reveretd    Curtin    is    currently    the 

(Jf    Drew    United    Methodist 

.  Port  .Jervis,  and  in  his  first 

pastor  ho  has  proven  himself 

leader  in  the  communi- 
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LMAN  asked  and  .vas  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


outsta  nding 


1979-81.     Reverend     Curtin 

the  executive  director  of  the 

I^ethodist  camps  and  confer- 

was  during  that  period  that 

developed  a  very  strong  interest 

for  the  hungry,  and  in  de- 

methodi  of  delivering  surplus 

ies  and  foodstuffs  to  di.sad- 

individuals.  This  has  become 

point  of  his  ministry,  and  he 

this  work  in  Port  Jervis 

enthusiasm  and  suc- 


ment  he  chose  to  display  by  serving  in 
our  armed  services. 

He  had.  in  fact,  decided  to  make  a 
career  out  of  serving  in  the  marines. 
He  understood  that  the  marines  are  an 
organization  that  demands  the  most 
and  the  best  of  its  soldiers,  and  he  was 
able  to  excel  in  pursuit  of  those  goals. 
In  choosing  a  few  good  men  to  serve, 
the  marines  could  not  have  chosen 
better  than  Sergeant  Soifert. 

The  decision  to  serve  in  Lebanon  was 
Sergeant  Soifert's.  After  having  com- 
pleted one  duty  there,  he  volunteered 
to  return.  As  a  demolition  expert,  he 
knew  the  danger  inherent  in  this  tour 
and  he  accepted  it  as  part  of  his  job. 
When  we,  as  Americans,  seek  to  define 
our  will,  purpose,  and  values,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  to  look  at  the  ex- 
ample of  persons  such  as  Sergeant  Soi- 
fert. for  Sergeant  Soifert's  commit- 
ment to  his  duty  and  to  his  love  of  his 
country  is  a  beacon  of  purity  that 
should  light  the  way  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  as  a  Nation  and  as  citizens  of  his 
State  of  New  Hampshire  pay  our  deep- 
est respect  to  Sergeant  Soifert's  family 
and  express  our  tribute  to  Sgt.  Allen 
Soifert. 


cone  'rn 


cont  nued 


uns  irpassed 


Reverehd  Curtin  is  also  an  ardent 

His  wife  Almajean.  and 

Matthew   and   Michelle 

joined  him  here  in  Washington 

watch  as  he  blesses  our  pro- 


to  thank  Chaplain  Ford  for 
Reverend  Curtin  to  offer 
)rayer— and  to  Rev.  Carlton 
'or  his  inspirational  words 
will  help  guid'^  this  body 
through  today's  deliberations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARINE  SGT. 
\LLEN  H.  SOIFERT 


(JREGG  asked  aad  was  given 

...  to  address  the  House  for  1 

ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 


) 
<4REGG.   Mr    Speaker.   I   rise 
honor   an   American  and   a 
3gt.  Allen  H.  Soifert,  who  died 


Soifert   represented  those 

of  the  America  in  which  we 

pride.    Although    born     in 

he  believed  fervently  in  his 

country,  the  United  States,  as 

beauty  and  opportunity. 

Soifert  felt  a  deep  commit- 
his  country,  which  commit- 


However,  unless  our  role  in  Lebanon  is 
more  clearly  defined,  I  say  "free  the 
hostages. " 


ROLE  IN  LEBANON  MUST  BE 
MORE  CLEARLY  DEFINED 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
hostage  crisis  faces  our  Nation.  Just  as 
52  Americans  were  held  in  Iran  for  444 
days.  1,600  American  marines  are  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon.  They  are  hostage  to 
age-old  rivalries  between  Lebanese  po- 
litical and  religious  factions,  exacer- 
bated by  foreign  medling.  They  are 
hostage  to  sniping  and  mortar  attacks 
by  groups  with  a  grudge.  They  are 
helpless  hostages  because  they  must 
police  a  peace  which  does  not  exist. 
They  are  hostages  because  Congress 
gave  the  President  an  18-month  blank 
check  and  failed  to  demand  an  ac- 
counting—failed to  demand  that  the 
President  state  a  reason  for  this  sacri- 
fice. 

Each  day  the  newspaper  headlines 
grow  smaller.  Six  weeks  ago  the  death 
of  an  American  in  Lebanon  caused  a 
full-scale  debate  on  the  war  powers 
resolution;  today  it  barely  makes  the 
front  page— what  does  tomorrow  held 
in  store?  Since  August  29.  the  multina- 
tional force  has  lost  23  men  including 
6  Americans.  Over  100  have  been 
wounded.  41  of  them  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  build  another  war 
memorial  like  the  one  dedicated  last 
November?  Why  leave  our  troops  as 
hostages  in  an  undefensible  position, 
pinned  down  by  hostile  fire,  keeping  a 
nonpeace?  I  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  Lebanese  national  reconciliation 
conference   scheduled    for   Thursday. 


WILLIAM  CLARK  UNIQUELY  UN- 
QUALIFIED FOR  INTERIOR 
POST 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  appointment 
of  William  Clark  to  head  the  Interior 
Department. 

William  Clark  is  uniquely  unquali- 
fied to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. I  frankly  do  not  think  this  is  the 
place  for  on-the-job  training.  After  2'/2 
years  of  James  Watt,  we  deserve 
better. 

By  nominating  his  national  security 
adviser,  the  President  has  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  Nation  that  he 
indeed  does  care  about  the  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  all  indications 
are  that  Mr.  Clark  will  continue  the 
destructive  policies  of  his  predecessor. 
Well,  the  President  may  have  solved 
a  thorny  political  problem  with  the 
appointment,  but  he  has  done  an  in- 
justice to  the  American  tradition  of 
prudent  stewardship  of  public  lands. 
Those  of  us  who  s\.\\\  believe  in  the 
conservation  ethic,  set  forth  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  will  not  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 


CONGRESSMAN    ANNUNZIOS    EF- 
FORTS APPRECIATED  IN 
BRINGING      VIETNAM      VETER- 
ANS MEDAL  BILL  TO  FLOOR 
(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  few  moments  we  will  be  voting  on 
H.R.  1870.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary 01  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  a 
national  medal,  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Yesterday  I  indicated  my  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  affairs,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  in  getting  a  measure 
before  the  Congress  so  that  we  can 
again  display  our  appreciation  and 
show  our  gratitude  to  all  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  served  during  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  all  veterans  pro- 


grams over  the  years,  and  I  know  his 
very  strong  feelings  about  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  period. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  the  Members' 
time  this  morning  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man how  much  we  personally  appreci- 
ate his  bringing  this  bill  before  the 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Ron  Paul,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  help  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  Also  my  thanks  to 
my  good  friend.  Chalmers  Wylie.  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  all 
of  the  members  who  joined  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  this  bipartisan 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
once  again  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  service  of  so  many  distin- 
guished American  men  and  women. 


on  the  status  of  this  program  as  well 
as  discuss  specific  issues  with  the  tech- 
nicians responsible  for  the  Bigeye  mu- 
nition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  personally  en- 
courage each  Member  to  take  the  time 
to  take  a  close  look  at  a  program  that 
has  a  profound  impact  on  our  military 
deterrent  capability  and  as  well  as  our 
negotiating  posture  in  Geneva.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


D  1230 


CHEMICAL  MUNITIONS 

(Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  is 
aware  of  the  debate  that  has  occurred 
during  the  past  several  months  regard- 
ing the  Defense  Department's  request 
for  funds  related  to  the  production  of 
chemical  munitions.  Much  of  that 
debate  has  centered  around  one  par- 
ticular weapon  within  the  chemical 
munitions  program— the  Navy's  Bigeye 
munition.  The  issue  was  extensively 
debated  on  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense 
authorization  bill  and  during  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  pertain- 
ing to  that  bill.  The  issue  will  be  raised 
again  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  to  be  considered  by  this  body 
during  the  coming  weeks. 

Opponents  to  the  chemical  program 
have  contended  that  the  Bigeye  muni- 
tion is  a  technical  nightmare  and  that 
test  failures  and  redesign  problems 
should  preclude  congressional  approv- 
al of  the  program.  The  Defense  De- 
partment and  congressional  propo- 
nents argue  that  successful  test  results 
and  the  minor  nature  of  redesign  ac- 
tivities should  not  be  allowed  to  fur- 
ther delay  this  critical  program. 

In  order  to  assist  in  resolving  this 
question,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  invited  all  interested  members 
to  visit  the  Bigeye  test  facility  at 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  and  the  research, 
development,  and  production  facility 
at  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  on  this  coming 
Friday.  Members  would  have  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  receive  an  update 


THE  MARINES  IN  LEBANON 
HAVE  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  MISSION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  attacks  on  marines  in  Lebanon 
have  an  ominous  ring.  Last  month, 
when  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee delegation  met  with  the  ma- 
rines in  Beirut,  they  said  they  thought 
that  many  of  the  earlier  attacks  that 
had  been  made  on  them  were  not 
really  intentional.  It  was  just  part  of 
the  sporadic  firing  that  was  going  on. 
they  said.  But  these  latest  sniper  at- 
tacks are  obviously  deliberate  attacks, 
premeditated  attacks,  on  our  marines. 
And  the  firing  is  coming  from  the 
Shiite  Moslems.  Those  are  the  same 
breed  of  Moslems  who  have  been  riui- 
ning  Iran  under  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini. 

The  official  mission  of  the  Marines, 
as  we  were  told  when  we  were  over 
there,  is  to  provide  the  stability  that 
could  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  thus 
lead  to  negotiations  to  restructure  the 
Lebanese  Government.  But  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  by  now  that  the 
clearly  deteriorating  cease-fire  will 
make  it  impossible  for  our  marines  to 
achieve  either  of  those  objectives  in 
the  near  future. 

How  long  do  we  have  to  wait  before 
the  September  25  cease-fire  really 
takes  effect?  And  how  many  more  ma- 
rines have  to  lose  their  lives  before  we 
reluctantly  realize  even  as  capable  a 
combat  organization  as  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines cannot  carry  out  what  is  in  effect 
a  mission  impossible. 


bonds  in  the  formula.  In  this  instance, 
however.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  el- 
derly who  hold  such  securities  did  so 
in  order  to  plan  for  their  retirement.  I, 
and  many  of  my  colleagues,  raised  this 
issue  during  consideration  of  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Act.  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  were  not  successful. 

My  constituents  have  spent  their 
working  years  preparing  for  retire- 
ment so  that  they  would  not  be  solely 
dependent  upon  social  security  bene- 
fits. They  held  these  particular  securi- 
ties in  order  that  they  might  be  self- 
reliani  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
Government  or  public  charity.  Howev- 
er, Congress  now  tells  them  that  be- 
cause they  were  self-reliant  they  must 
be  penalized.  This  is  not  the  right  ap- 
proach. They  are  also  now  the  only 
group  of  Americans  who  must  disclose 
nontaxable  income.  This  is  not  equal 
protection  under  the  law. 

Congress,  once  again,  has  changed 
the  rules  of  the  game  on  the  retired. 
Previously,  when  changes  were  made 
in  social  security  benefits.  Congress 
provided  for  a  transition  period.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  inclusion  of  tax-free 
income  in  the  formula  also  deserves 
special  attention.  Those  about  to 
retire  have  been  forewarned:  those 
who  have  prepared  for  their  retire- 
ment are  being  penalized  for  planning. 
Those  who  are  retired  invested  in  tax- 
free  securities  in  good  faith  believing 
that  these  securities  were  a  good  re- 
tirement investment. 

For  these  reasons.  1  believe  my  pro- 
posal is  necessary.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
v;ill  foster  serious  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, and  action  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 


PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  remove  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities from  the  formula  used  to  deter- 
mine that  portion  of  benefits  to  be 
taxed,  if  they  were  owned  by  the 
senior  citizen  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Reform  Act. 

I  understand  the  rationale  that  the 
Congress  used  in  placing  the  tax-free 
income  of  securities  such  as  municipal 


INTERIOR  WATCH 
(Mr.    LEVINE   of   California   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  four  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  "Interior  Watch  '  to  provide  a 
forum  for  Members  of  the  House  to 
scrutinize  the  policies  of  Secretary 
James  Watt's  successor  at  the  Interior 
Department.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  monitor  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's environmental  policies. 
The  choice  of  William  Clark  to  suc- 
ceed James  Watt  provides  no  indica- 
tion that  the  President  intends  to 
change  his  environmental  policies.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Watt  s  deputies  remain  at 
the  Interior  Department,  they  will 
want  to  implement  Mr.  Watt's  policies. 
Those  have  been  the  President's  poli- 
cies all  along.  We  must  now  seek  to 
stop  the  next  Secretary  from  threat- 
ening our  air,  land,  and  water. 

Many  people  have  expressed  concern 
over  Mr.  Clark's  lack  of  expertise  in 
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M^KEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  F*resi- 
Rea  tan  has  loosed  the  dogs  of 
Ni  ;aragua.  But  his  CIA-funded 
orgarized  army  of  rightwing  con- 
fiiled  to  gain  any  significant 
SI  ipport  in  Nicaragua, 
the  instigation  of  the  admin- 
the    contras    have    started 
oil  facilities  in  Nicaragua. 
lo<Jks  like  a  last-ditch  attempt 
the  credibility  of  this  so- 
operation    before    the 
to  cut  it  off. 

implications  of  the  latest 
tactics  are  severe. 
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terrorism  against  oil  in  Cen- 

Amefica.  the  Reagan  administra- 
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Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
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ing  more  land  for  national  parks  at  a 
time  when  nearly  300  million  people 
visited  these  national  treasures;  he 
managed  a  coal  leasing  program  that 
was  a  giveaway  to  coal  companies. 
During  a  glut  in  the  market  he  opened 
up  wildlife  refuges  for  oil  drilling:  and, 
he  gutted  the  regulations  on  strip 
mining. 

Secretary  Watt  has  resigned,  but  a 
new  Secretary  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  change  in  policies.  The  nomi- 
nation of  William  Clark,  a  man  with 
no  background  for  this  post  of  steward 
of  our  natural  resources,  indicates 
that  this  administration  has  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  Watts  policies,  which 
have  been  clearly  repudiated  by  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

It  is  time  for  a  change.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  take  responsibility  and  ex- 
ercise greater  oversight  over  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Interior  Department.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
our  children  to  rebuild  the  historic  bi- 
partisan consensus  for  protection  of 
America's  natural  resources  and  of  our 
public  lands  heritage. 


CONGRI  :SS  MUST  EXERCISE 
GREAT  ER  OVERSIGHT  OVER 
POLIC  ES  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 
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Nation  to  help  the  eastern  Caribbean 
than  to  fully  utilize  its  resources  of 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 


U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ARE  AT 
CUTTING  EDGE  OF  CHANGING 
EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  noteworthy 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  direction 
of  Grenada  taking  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  for  sure  since  we  are  not  offi- 
cially represented  there. 

News  reports  tell  us,  however,  of  an 
ideologically  based  power  struggle  over 
whether  Premier  Bishop  has  led  the 
Marxist  revolution  far  enough  or 
whether  Deputy  Premier  Coard  can 
convince  the  people's  revolutionary 
army  to  go  farther. 

Whatever  leftward  direction  this 
takes  Grenada  in  the  future,  it  should 
underscore  the  realization  that  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  changing  eastern  Caribbe- 
an. 

Insofar  as  has  been  possible,  we  have 
done  our  best  to  promote  better  rela- 
tions for  the  United  States  there.  The 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  ex- 
ample, has  educated  many  of  the  best 
and  the  brightest  officials  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Caribbean. 

We  are  ready  and  able  to  do  more, 
however.  Our  new  federally  built  hos- 
pital system,  certainly  the  most 
modern  in  the  area,  should  be  devel- 
oped into  a  medical  center  for  the 
eastern  Caribbean.  Assistance  I  have 
been  obtaining  for  our  airports  and 
harbors  should  enable  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  to  serve  as  a  regional  transpor- 
tation hub. 

What  is  required  is  a  recognition 
that  there  is  no  better  way  for  our 


FALLING  DEEPER  INTO 
POVERTY 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  my  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  com- 
pensation I  heard  figures  from  the 
past  few  years  that  make  Lyndon 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  look  more 
like  Custer's  last  stand. 

The  trends  of  increasing  poverty  are 
alarming.  The  poverty  rate  has 
jumped  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  to  its  highest  level  since  1965.  the 
year  after  President  Johnson  placed 
this  country  on  a  path  to  eliminate 
poverty  afflicting  our  people.  Like  a 
once  regressive  cancer,  poverty  has 
come  storming  back  to  plague  our  soci- 
ety and  our  Government  institutions. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  Americans  now 
live  in  poverty.  Fifteen  percent.  That 
represents  34.4  million  people  whose 
1982  incomes,  in  a  family  of  four,  sank 
below  $9,862. 

In  1982,  more  than  one  in  five  chil- 
dren, or  21.3  percent,  lived  in  poverty: 
35.6  percent  of  our  black  population 
and  29  percent  of  Americans  of  Span- 
ish origin  were  poor. 

Only  the  aged  have  been  spared  fall- 
ing deeper  into  poverty.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  poor  seniors  has  declined 
from  35.1  percent  in  1959  to  14.6  per- 
cent in  1982.  That  is  one  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  can  all  be  proud— 
but  clearly  more  has  to  be  done. 

The  increase  in  poverty  has  been 
brought  about  by  many  factors,  but 
primarily  by  budget  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams and  the  recession.  The  safety 
net  has  not  worked  for  34.4  million  im- 
poverished Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  facts,  and  to  answer  the 
great  need  that  exists  in  the  Nation 
today. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  SKIM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  beware 
of  the  dairy  skim.  That  is  what  yester- 
day's editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
warned  us  about. 

How  right  they  were. 

The  House  is  about  to  get  skimmed 
by  the  milk  lobby  and  we  do  not  have 
much  time  to  prevent  it. 

The  other  body  has  returned  to  us  a 
House-passed  cotton  bill,  the  text  of 
which  has  already  been  enacted  but 
containing     the     most     preposterous 


farm  program  in  the  past  50  years. 
Soon,  very  soon,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  take  this  awful  measure  di- 
rectly to  conference  without  allowing 
any  consideration  or  amendment  in 
this  House. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  New 
York  Times  when  it  urges  us  to  "block 
that  ploy"  and  get  on  with  a  better 
idea,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
ABLE)  and  supported  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  farm  and  consumer  groups. 


EVENTS  AT  TIPITAPA  PRISON 
(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Central  America.  During  that  trip,  I 
learned  of  something  which  happened 
in  Nicaragua,  something  which,  had  it 
happened  in  El  Salvador  or  Guatema- 
la, would  have  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  U.S.  press.  At  1:45  a.m.. 
Sunday.  October  9.  five  former  Somo- 
zista  guardsmen  escaped  from  Tipi- 
tapa  prison  which  is  used  mainly  for 
political  prisoners.  During  the  escape, 
gunshots  and  explosions  were  heard 
directly  outside  the  prison  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  by  friends  and 
relatives  who  had  lined  up  during  the 
night  for  visiting  hours  the  next  day. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  prison 
guards  went  wild  during  the  escape 
and  shot  at  the  occupants  of  cells  3 
and  4. 

On  October   10,   about  200  Nicara- 
guans  marched  on  their  government 
and  demanded  a  full  explanation.  No 
answers  were  provided,  and  a  similar 
march  took  place  the  next  day.  Fur- 
ther, several  family  members  were  de- 
tained by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
for  questioning  and  later  released,  and 
the  independent  Human  Rights  Orga- 
nization has  been  denied  access  to  the 
prison  to  investigate.  On  the  11th,  I 
met  with  junta  head  Daniel  Ortega. 
While  he  would  not  give  any  explana- 
tions, he  did  confirm  the  escape  from 
the    prison,    and    never    denied    the 
shootings.  He  also  refused  to  answer 
when  asked  if  he  would  allow  an  im- 
partial  international   organization   to 
investigate    the    prison    escape    and 
shootings.  This  is  a  gross  violation  of 
human  rights,  and  demands  a  full  ex- 
planation. Not  only  have  all  questions 
gone  unanswered,  but  all  outside  con- 
tact with  the  prisoners  has  been  cut. 
Families  do  not  even  know  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  not.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  have  request- 
ed   the    Organization    of    American 
States  Human  Rights  Commission  to 
initiate     an     investigation     into     the 
events  of  October  9  at  Tipitapa  prison. 


BRING  THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 
TO  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
determination  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  ignore  the  hemorrhaging  of 
our  Nation's  immigration  laws  has  pre- 
dictably done  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem.  With  the  absence  of  remedial 
legislation,  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
employment  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  lure  a  flow  of  undocumented 
aliens  across  our  border. 

Although  it  has  been  only  2  weeks 
since  the  Speaker's  memorable  com- 
ments, you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  intervening  time,  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  has  apprehended  ap- 
proximately 44,295  persons  attempting 
to  enter  the  United  States  without 
benefit  of  papers.  Although  our 
Speaker  has  indicated  that  there  is  no 
national  constituency  to  solve  this 
problem,  along  the  southern  border 
alone  there  have  been  approximately 
40,343  apprehensions  since  he  in- 
formed this  body  of  his  determination 
to  kill  any  hope  that  we  might  have 
for  immigration  reform.  Along  the 
Chula  Vista  sector,  a  small  stretch  of 
the  California  border  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  world's  largest  land  cross- 
ing, approximately  13,574  undocu- 
mented persons  were  apprehended. 
Similarly,  approximately  9,681  appre- 
hensions were  made  in  the  El  Paso 
area.  Although  this  is  a  cause  for  great 
concern  on  the  part  of  people  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  I  am  chagrined  to 
conclude  that  nothing  less  than  an  act 
of  Congress  to  move  the  Speaker's  dis- 
trict office  to  the  Western  United 
States  will  evidently  suffice  to  capture 
his  attention. 

In  last  Thursday's  Washington  Post, 
Columnist  Carl  Rowan  aptly  charac- 
terized the  Speaker's  inaction  as  a  "po- 
litical decision  to  deny  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  the  important 
issue  of  illegal  immigration."  Rowan 
went  on  to  state  that  "This  situation  is 
a  classic  example  of  how  political 
gamesmanship  obliterates  the  national 
interest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  not 
going  to  go  away  and  its  time  to  stop 
playing  political  games  and  bring  the 
immigration  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote. 
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with  me  on  this  bill  that  offers  a  con- 
stitutional alternative  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto  for  regulations. 

On  June  23d  of  this  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stripped  the  Congress  of 
a  very  useful  tool  for  controlling  the 
regulatory  bureaucrats  by  declaring 
the  legislative  veto  unconstitutional  in 
the  Chadha  case.  The  time  has  come 
to  respond  to  this  decision  in  a  force- 
ful yet  responsible  manner  by  estab- 
lishing new  means  to  retain  control 
over  the  lawmaking  powers  that  we 
have  delegated  to  the  regulators.  This 
bill  would  do  this  by  requiring  that 
major  regulations  be  approved,  and 
permitting  nonmajor  regulations  to  be 
disapproved,  by  the  enactment  of  joint 
resolutions,  requiring  the  President's 
signature.  The  bill  also  contains  im- 
portant regulatory  and  House  over- 
sight reforms  to  further  bolster  that 
control  and  political  accountability. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  October  6  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  voted  to  endorse  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  by  returning  the  form 
at  the  bottom  of  my  September  22 
"Dear  colleague"  letter. 


THE  CHADHA  RESPONSE  BILL 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  on  Wednes- 
day, October  26,  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce, with  cosponsors,  H.R.  3939,  the 
Regulatory  Oversight  and  Control  Act 
of  1983.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  FRANK  F. 
EVEREST 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
went  to  Korea  30  years  ago  as  a  young 
second  lieutenant  fighter  pilot,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  5th  Air 
Force  was  Gen.  Frank  F.  Everest.  He 
was  a  highly  decorated  patriot  who 
was  one  of  this  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant military  figures  in  the  last  50 
years.  It  was  my  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  get  to  know  the  general  per- 
sonally and  to  spend  time  with  him  so- 
cially since  that  time.  He  truly  was  a 
giant  among  men. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  he  passed 
away  on  October  10  and  I  am  inserting 
a  short  obituary  into  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who  I  am 
sure  will  want  to  recall  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  great  American. 
The  obituary  follows: 
General  Frank  Everest  died  at  his  home  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina  on  October 
10.  1983. 

General  Everest.  U.S.  Air  Force  retired, 
was  born  in  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1904.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  on  June  9.  1928  and 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of  Field 
Artillery. 

Entering  Primary  Flying  School  at  Brooks 
Field,  Texas.  General  Everest  was  graduated 
from  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly 
Field.  Texas  in  September  1929  and  was  as- 
signed with  the  Eighth  Attack  Squadron  at 
Fort  Crockett.  Texas.  He  entered  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School  at  Chanule  Field. 
Illinois  in  September  1932.  completed  the 
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course    the    following    March. 

in  vsu'ious  capacities  at  Max- 

Uabama.  in  July  1936  he  entered 

Tactical  School  at  Maxwell 

Alab^a  and  was  graduated  the  fol- 
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Hawaii,  the  General  served  with 
Pursuit  Group  at  Wheeler  Field. 
1  owry  Field.  Colorado  in  Septem- 
an  instructor  at  the  Air  Corps 
^hool.  In  August  1941  he  was  as- 
Corps  Headquarters  for  duty 
and  Training  Division,  joining 
and  Training  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  the  follow- 
later  General  Everest  was 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Pacific  Area,  serving  succes- 
:(  ison  officer  to  the  Commander. 
Pacific;  Commanding  Officer 
Heavy  Bomb  Group  at  New  Heb- 
and  Guadalcanal  early  in  1943: 
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of  the  South  Pacific  Theater, 
at  Air  Corps  headquarters  in 
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Transfenfed  to  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 

lovember  16.  1946  General  Ever- 

command  of  the  Yukon  Sector. 

Headquarters    at    Ladd    Field. 

was   named    Assistant    Deputy 

S|aff  for  Operations  at  Air  Force 

Washington.    D.C.    in    June 

March  1950  he  assumed  addi- 

as  Senior  Air  Force  Member  on 

Liaison    Committee    to    the 

Energy  Commission. 

1  he  assumed  command  of  the 

Force.   Far  East   Air   Forces,   in 

year    later    he    was    appointed 

Cdmmander    of    the    Tactical    Air 

It  Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Vir- 

months  later  he  was  named  Di- 

Joint  Staff  in  the  Office  of  the 

of  Staff.  Washington.  D.C.  On 

he   was   designated   Deputy 

for  Operations  at  Air  Force 

a  post  he  held  until  July  1. 

the  was  appointed  Commander- 

the  United  States  Air  Forces  in 


JAPANESE  VOLUNTARY  AUTO 
EXPORT  RESTRAINT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  renew  the  urgent  plea  I 
made  before  the  recess  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  178, 
which  calls  on  the  administration  to 
negotiate  with  the  Japanese  an  exten- 
sion of  their  voluntary  auto  export  re- 
straint program  at  the  present  level  of 
1.68  million  vehicles  per  year.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reemphasize  the  very  serious 
and  worsening  state  of  our  balance  of 
trade,  which  would  be  further  exacer- 
bated if  the  Japanese  forego  export  re- 
straint. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  has  amassed  a  $150  billion  trade 
deficit  with  the  world,  including  $64 
billion  with  Japan,  and  more  than  80 
percent  of  this  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan  is  in  automotive  products  alone. 

Last  year's  trade  deficit  of  $36  bil- 
lion cost  the  U.S.  economy  some 
900,000  jobs,  at  an  expense  of  $13  bil- 
lion in  lost  tax  revenues  and  extra  un- 
employment costs. 

This  year's  deficit  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  billion, 
with  Japan  accounting  for  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  it. 

And  if  all  that  is  not  enough  bad 
news,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  estimated  that  our  total  trade  def- 
icit for  1984  could  be  as  high  as  $100 
billion,  almost  triple  the  1982  level. 
This  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the 
GNP  by  between  2  and  3  percent,  a 
$40  billion  increase  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit, and  most  importantly,  a  loss  of  be- 
tween 2  and  3  million  American  jobs. 

Currency  and  tax  imbalances  must 
also  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  correct 
long-term  trade  inequities;  but  for  now 
top  priority  must  be  placed  on  contin- 
ued Japanese  restraint  at  the  current 
level.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  and  to  pass  this  much-needed  reso- 
lution, and  thereby  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  both  Ambassador  Brock  and 
the  Japanese  as  they  begin  these  cru- 
cial negotiations. 
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Inna's  husband.  Lev,  is  in  prison  ac- 
cused of  draft  evasion,  but  his  only 
real  crime  is  his  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  to  practice  his  Jewish  faith  and 
teach  Hebrew. 

The  news  here  is  that  we  got 
through  to  Inna  with  our  message  of 
hope  and  promise  of  help  for  her,  and 
talked  to  her  for  17  minutes  without 
being  cutoff,  which,  as  regular  callers 
to  Soviet  refuseniks  will  tell  you,  is  ex- 
tremely unusual.  We  cannot  know  for 
certain  whether  there  was  any  impor- 
tance in  calling  from  a  Congressman's 
office. 

But  I  would  urge  Members  who  help 
in  other  ways  with  Soviet  emigration 
not  only  to  allow  their  constitutents  to 
make  calls  to  Soviet  refuseniks  from 
their  offices,  but  to  tell  them  of  the 
availablity  of  this  approach  and  en- 
courage them  to  use  it. 


HELP      REFUSENIKS      BY      TELE- 
PHONING THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
over  an  hour  ago,  Pam  Cohen  and 
Marillyn  Tallman  of  the  Chicago 
Action  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  Lynn 
Singer,  president  of  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry  placed  a  call 
from  my  office  to  Inna  Elbert  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 


DAIRY  COMPROMISE  WOULD 
BRING  SURPLUSES  UNDER 
CONTROL 

(Mr  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  Members  may  be  asked  to  vote 
to  go  to  conference  on  a  Senate  bill 
which  includes  a  dairy  compromise, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
■yes"  to  go  to  conference. 

Whether  or  not  Members  agree  with 
the  compromise,  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity then  to  either  vote  for  the 
compromise  or  in  favor  of  the  Conable 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  his  alternative.  I 
oppose  the  alternative  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  offers,  because  the 
compromise  itself  is  agreed  to  by  the 
administration.  It  was  voice-voted  by 
the  Senate  and  also  agreed  to  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

As  for  the  Conable  amendment,  it 
shocks  me  to  learn  that  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  would  suggest  something  which 
would  cost  $1.3  billion  more  over  2 
years  than  the  dairy  compromise.  Inci- 
dentally, the  New  York  Times  editori- 
al left  that  billion  off  the  $300  million: 
they  admit  the  Conable  amendment 
would  cost  more. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  "yes"  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  then  to  vote  "no  "  on  the  ad- 
dition of  $1.3  billion  to  the  deficit  pro- 
posed by  the  Conable  amendment.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  compro- 
mise is  the  only  one  that  will  bring  the 
dairy  surpluses  under  control. 


SUPPORT  FOR  VISTA  URGED 
(Mr.  MOODY  asked  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House   for   1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2655,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA),  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later  this  week. 

In  my  district  of  Wisconsin  VISTA 
volunteers,  working  through  Milwau- 
kee Associates  in  Urban  Development 
(MAUD),  have  provided  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  our  communi- 
ty. I  mention  but  three  local  VISTA 
projects:  Shelter  and  council  for  bat- 
tered women,  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  block  leaders  to  create 
neighborhood  networks  to  solve  neigh- 
borhood problems,  and  a  transporta- 
tion service  for  the  elderly  to  meet 
daily  essential  needs. 

VISTA  is  a  cost-effective  way  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  urban 
and  rural  communities,  especially  for 
the  needy.  Dedicated  volunteers  live  at 
poverty-level  wages,  $4,200  per  year, 
yet  they  generate  approximately 
$36,000  per  year  in  additional  re- 
sources through  mobilization  of  other 
volunteers,  generation  of  new  re- 
sources, and  creation  of  new  jobs. 

The  1984  equivalent  of  the  1981  ap- 
propriation for  VISTA  (adjusted  for 
inflation)  would  be  about  $40  million. 
Thus,  the  $25  million  now  proposed  in 
H.R.  2655  is  but  a  modest  restoration 
of  this  excellent  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  its  support  to 
my  colleagues. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the   bill    (H.R.    4013)    to   extend    the 
Small   Business   Development   Center 
program   administered   by   the   Small 
Business  Administration  until  January 
1.  1985. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4013 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 204  of  Public  Law  96-302  (94  Stat.  848) 
is  amended  by  striking  'October  1,  1984" 
and  by  inserting  "January  1.  1985". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Daub)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4013  and  urge  immediate  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  does  only  one  thing:  It  ex- 
tends from  October  1,  1984,  to  January 
1,  1985,  the  sunset  provision  on  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center 
management  assistance  program.  This 
will  give  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress time  to  review  and  extend  the 
program  if  such  review  is  favorable. 

The  1980  Congress  established  a  new 
program  to  provide  management  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses.  This  pro- 
gram, termed  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  program,  authorizes 
SBA  to  contract  with  universities. 
State  governments  or  other  entities  at 
the  local  level  who  would  provide 
counseling,  assistance  in  technology 
transfer,  information  on  regulations, 
research  into  business  problems  and 
other  types  of  management  assistance. 
The  key  difference  between  this  pro- 
gram and  others  which  had  been  au- 
thorized in  the  past,  however,  was  that 
those  institutions  applying  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  are  required  to 
provide  matching  funds  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  SBA  funds. 

During  the  3  years  of  program  oper- 
ation, small  business  development  cen- 
ters have  been  established  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  25  States.  Al- 
though not  required  by  law,  the  exist- 
ing SBDC's  are  all  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  universities.  To  date,  these 
centers  have  provided  management  as- 
sistance to  some  260,000  businesses. 

This  program  contains  a  sunset  pro- 
vision of  October  1,  1984,  at  which 
time  the  program  is  specifically  re- 
pealed. The  committee  has  com- 
menced the  review  process,  but  we  will 
not  complete  it  until  early  next  year. 
In  the  meantime,  many  contracts  are 
due  for  renewal  and  extension  and 
unless  the  program  is  extended  for  3 
months,  the  renewal  contracts  can 
only  be  let  for  9  months.  Particularly 
due  to  the  local  matching  funds  re- 
quirement, this  shorter  term  would 
disrupt  program  operation  and  could 
result  in  experienced  counselors  at 
these  centers  leaving  for  other  jobs. 
This,  of  course,  would  seriously  set- 
back small  business  assistance  efforts 
if  Congress  extends  the  program 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  require  any  additional  spending. 


The  effect  of  the  extension  is  simply 
to  allow  the  disbursement  of  1984 
fimds  (at  an  armual  rate  of  $22  million 
provided  in  the  continuing  resolution) 
over  15  months,  rather  than  12 
months. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade),  who  is  on  the  floor,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Daub)  for  their  support  in  drafting 
and  considering  this  measure  in  com- 
mittee and  in  considering  it  here 
today. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation.  It  is  merely  an  in- 
terim measure  and  its  enactment  is 
without  additional  cost. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished and  committed  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4013.  As  was 
pointed  out.  this  simple  3-month  ex- 
tension makes  it  possible  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  renew  con- 
tracts with  universities  for  a  full  year 
instead  of  9  months. 

I  know  firsthand  of  the  success  of 
the  small  business  development  center 
program.  We  in  Nebraska  have  since 
1977,  prospered  from  the  work  of  this 
group  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha.  In  conjunction  with  the  five 
State  offices  located  in  Omaha,  Lin- 
coln. Kearney.  Wayne,  and  Chadron, 
the  Nebraska  Business  Development 
Center  last  year  assisted  over  1,200 
businesses  directly,  and  through  its 
programs  of  workshops  and  seminars, 
it  reached  another  5,000. 

The  success  of  this  program  in  Ne- 
braska is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  42 
chambers  of  commerce  have  provided 
funding  to  assist  the  center,  and  their 
members  have  remarked  to  me  often 
of  the  assistance  that  has  made  possi- 
ble many  business  successes  in  our 
State. 

The  goal  of  the  Nebraska  Business 
Development  Center  is  to  improve 
profits  and  thus  create  jobs.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
real  jobs  are  created  and  in  a  sense 
this  may  be  this  Government's  most 
effective  job  creation  program.  I  know 
that  the  program  works  in  Nebraska 
because  the  people  who  work  with  it 
say  so.  Last  year  a  survey  was  conduct- 
ed of  the  businesses  who  sought  help 
from  the  program  and  94  percent  said 
that  their  participation  resulted  in  in- 
creased profits  and  the  ability  to  hire 
more  employees.  That  is  unqualified 
success  achieved  at  a  cost  that  by  any 
definition  is  a  bargain. 

I  urge  the  body  to  support  this  ex- 
tension of  an  effective  and  necessary 
program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

gentleman  from  Massachu- 

CoNTE)  very  much  for  his 

on.  His  leadership  is  noted, 

si^pport  is  appreciated. 

•,  I  take  this  opportunity 

sbch  time  as  he  may  consume 

rafiking  minority  member,  the 

from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

who  has  joined  us,  since  I 

would  like  to  speak  on  this 

bill  which  has  his  co- 

and  his  support  in  the 

abthorization. 

McpADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Ne- 

yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  join  with  the  distin- 

(  hairman  of  our  committee, 

in  supporting  passage 

13.  As  the  gentleman  from 

has    pointed    out,    this    3- 

ejltension  simply  makes  it  pos- 

BBA  to  renew  contracts  with 

i  es  for  a  full  year  instead  of  9 


which  now  covers  25 
designed  to  establish  state- 
orks  for  the  delivery  of  up- 
n^anagement  counseling,  train- 
technical  assistance  to  the 
business  community  served 
3BDC.  SBDCs  expand  the 
urrently  available  to  small 
through  SBA  field  offices 
in  an  effbrt  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  state-of-the-art  small 
business  nanagement  information. 

Each  SBDC  has  a  full-time  director 
and  staff  members  who  coordinate  the 
efforts  ol  full-  and  part-time  personnel 
within  t  le  State  with  SBA  efforts. 
The  serv  ces  offered  by  the  centers  ad- 
dress th  '  specific  geographic,  demo- 
graphic, and  socioeconomic  problems 


of  the  overall  small  business  popula- 
tions of  their  States. 

In  my  own  State  we  have  a  fine 
SBDC  directed  by  Ms.  Susan  Garber 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
an  original  sponsor  of  the  SBDC  legis- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  4013. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  for  his  support.  His  leader- 
ship is  always  appreciated  on  our  com- 
mittee. 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4013,  a  bill  to  extend  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985,  the  small  business  devel- 
opment center  program  administered 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  1980,  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  96-302,  which  included  a  provi- 
sion establishing  a  new  program  to 
provide  management  assistance  to 
small  businesses.  This  program,  the 
small  business  development  center 
program,  authorizes  SBA  to  contract 
with  universities.  State  governments, 
or  other  entities  at  the  local  level  to 
provide  counseling,  assistance  in  tech- 
nology transfers,  transfers,  research 
into  business  problems,  information  on 
regulations,  and  other  types  of  man- 
agement assistance.  A  key  provision  of 
the  program  requires  matching  funds 
from  participant  institutions. 

There  are  small  business  develop- 
ment centers  in  25  States.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  center  is  located 
at  Howard  University.  That  center  has 
provided  valuable  service  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ap- 
proval of  H.R.  4031  would  enable  the 
Howard  University  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  to  continue  its  ex- 
ceptional work  in  providing  small  busi- 
nesses with  needed  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4013  merely  ex- 
tends the  sunset  date  for  the  program 
in  order  to  allow  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Parren  Mitchell  to 
complete  the  review  process.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4013.» 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
importance  of  small  business  to  the 
health  and  vitality  of  our  economic 
system  cannot  be  overstated.  Approxi- 
mately 98  percent  of  all  businesses  in 
this  country  are  small  businesses;  they 
account  for  46  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

In  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  area, 
which  I  represent,  small  business  em- 
ploys 55  percent  of  the  area's  labor 
force,  and  accounts  for  47  percent  of 
its  payroll. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
contracts  with  State  governments,  uni- 
versities, and  local  entities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  small  business  devel- 
opment center  program,  providing 
counseling,  research  into  business 
problems,  and  other  types  of  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses. 

The  Alabama  State  Small  Business 
Development  Consortium,   hosted   by 


the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birming- 
ham, is  a  unique  venture  in  coopera- 
tion with  13  Alabama  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  consortium 
provides  managerial  and  technical  as- 
sistance at  no  cost  to  existing  and  po- 
tential small  businesses  statewide 
through  14  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  the  Alabama  Interna- 
tional Trade  Center,  and  4  affiliates. 

Between  1980  and  1981,  the  first 
year  of  operation,  the  consortium 
counseled  507  Alabama  small  business- 
es. The  results  of  a  survey  of  these 
businesses  1  year  later  is  worth  noting. 

On  average,  the  106  firms  that  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  showed  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  sales,  an  almost  7 
percent  increase  in  employment,  and 
an  almost  20  percent  increase  in  prof- 
its. Clearly,  these  results  show  that 
the  Alabama  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Consortium  has  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  economic  performance  of 
the  small  businesses  it  has  helped. 
This  record  of  success  has  continued. 

Last  year,  there  were  584  small  busi- 
nesses that  sought  and  received  help. 
To  date,  the  Birmingham  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  has  spent 
nearly  7,000  manhours  helping  ap- 
proximately 700  small  businesses.  This 
is  expected  to  translate  into  nearly  $20 
million  in  new  loans  and  1,000  new 
jobs  by  the  end  of  1983. 

The  success  achieved  in  Alabama 
has  been  duplicated  across  the  Nation. 
There  are  currently  small  business  de- 
velopment centers  in  25  States.  I  am 
especially  proud  to  note  that  in  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  mandated  by 
the  enacting  legislation,  not  only  weis 
the  Alabama  program  found  to  be  the 
best  in  the  Nation,  but  also,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham's 
Small  Business  Center  was  found  to  be 
the  best  in  the  State. 

Authorization  for  the  small  business 
development  center  program  is  set  to 
expire  on  October  1,  1984.  This  sunset 
date  threatens  the  continued  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  program.  Many  of 
the  participating  universities  contract 
with  the  SBA  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
The  October  1,  1984  date,  however, 
prevents  the  SBA  from  issuing  con- 
tracts for  the  remaining  3  months  of 
the  1984  calendar  year.  Because  the 
program  requires  participating  institu- 
tions to  match  the  SBA's  funding  con- 
tributions, this  sunset  date  will  cause  a 
3-month  shortfall  in  SBA  financial 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  H.R.  4013,  which 
would  extend  the  small  business  devel- 
opment center  program  for  3  months 
through  January  1,  1985,  thus  allow- 
ing for  a  full  match  of  SBA  and  uni- 
versity funds. 

I  believe  the  program  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  valuable  tool  in  improv- 
ing the  economic  performance  of  the 


businesses  it  has  helped,  and  our  econ- 
omy has  been  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  Congress 
support  efforts  such  as  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center  program 
which  enable  small  businesses  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Swift  passage  of  this  bill 
is  a  big  step  in  that  direction.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4013,  to  extend 
until  January  1,  1985,  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  small  business  development 
center  program  is  very  important  for 
the  successful  development  of  small 
businesses.  Numerous  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  lack  of  manage- 
ment expertise  and  assistance  is  one  of 
the  major  contributing  facts  to  small 
business  failures.  Section  204  of  Public 
Law  96-302  authorizes  SBA  to  enter 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
with  any  State  government  or  State 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  provide  counseling,  assistance 
in  technology  transfer,  information  on 
regulations,  research  into  business 
problems,  and  other  types  of  manage- 
ment assistance  to  the  small  business 
community.  The  program  requires 
those  institutions  applying  to  partici- 
pate to  provide  matching  funds  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  SBA  funds.  This 
matching  requirement  not  only  dou- 
bles the  size  of  the  program,  but  in- 
sures interest  and  accountability  at 
th6  locs.1  1gv61. 

Currently,   approximately   one   half 
of  the  centers  had  contracts  with  SBA 
which  run  on  a  full  calendar  year  basis 
and  that  very  shortly  they  normally 
would  expect  to  receive  a  contract  for 
the  full  12  months  of  calendar  year 
1984.  The  exisiting  law  which  repeals 
the  small  business  development  center 
program  next  October  1,  however,  will 
prevent  SBA  from  contracting  for  the 
entire   12-month   period,   instead,  the 
agency  will  be  restricted  to  contracting 
for  only  the  first  9  months  of  the  year 
prior  to  termination  of  the  program. 
Since  a  key  element  of  eligibility  in 
the  matching  funds  requirement  and 
due  to  budget  cycles  and  accounting 
procedures   in   effect  in  some  States 
and  at  some  universities.  Many  States 
and  universities  might  not  be  eligible 
at  that  time  to  enter  such  a  contract. 
H.R.    4013    would    correct    this    by 
changing  existing  law  and  extending 
from  October  1,  1984,  to  January   1, 
1985,  the  sunset  or  the  repeal  of  the 
small    business    development    center 
management  assistance  program  con- 
tained in  section  21  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 

4013.»  .  ,_,^     , 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 

the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4013. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1300 

GENERAL  LEA"VE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4013,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GOLD   MEDAL  FOR   THE   FAMILY 

OF  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LEO 

RYAN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3348)  to  honor  Congress- 
man Leo  J.  Ryan  and  to  award  a  spe- 
cial congressional  gold  medal  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Honorable  Leo  J. 
Ryan,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 3348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Honorable  Leo  J. 
Ryan  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
fact  of  his  untimely  death  by  assassination 
while  performing  his  responsibilities  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. For  such  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $25,000  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal.  The  appropria- 
tion made  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Paul)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3348  is  a  special 
bill  because  it  honors  one  of  our  col- 
leagues who  gave  his  life  in  the  service 
of  this  House.  Leo  Ryan  brought  great 
credit  on  this  House  through  his  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  serve  his  con- 
stituents. This  dedication  to  the 
people  who  had  elected  him  brought 
his  life  to  an  end  on  a  remote  airstrip 
in  a  faraway  country. 

Throughout  1978.  Congressman 
Ryan  had  heard  reports  of  problems 
concerning  the  operations  of  a  "Peo- 
ple's Temple  "  headed  by  a  man  known 
as  the  Reverend  Jim  Jones.  This  reli- 
gious group  had  left  the  United  States 
and  founded  a  colony  in  the  small 
South  American  country  of  Guyana. 
Persistent  reports  kept  reaching  Con- 
gressman Ryan  about  how  people  were 
being  forced  to  remain  at  Jonestown, 
the  People's  Temple  colony  in 
Guyana. 

Representative  Ryan  queried  the 
State  Department  concerning  these  re- 
ports but  received  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers. Disturbing  reports  continued  to 
come  to  his  attention.  At  that  point. 
Leo  Ryan  could  have  claimed  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation in  a  remote  and  far-off  country. 
After  all,  if  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, after  visits  to  Jonestown,  saw  no 
cause  for  alarm,  why  should  a  Con- 
gressman 2,000  miles  away  be  con- 
cerned? 

But  Leo  Ryan  was  cut  from  a  differ- 
ent mold.  He  needed  to  see  for  him- 
self. And  so  he  arranged  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Guyana.  Less  than  2  weeks  after 
being  reelected  to  the  House  in  No- 
vember 1978,  Leo  Ryan  set  off  for 
Guyana. 

He  discovered  information  that  con- 
firmed all  the  rumors  and  reports 
about  Jim  Jones'  religious  colony.  As 
he  was  about  to  leave  Jonestown  and 
expose  the  conditions  he  discovered, 
Leo  Ryan  was  murdered  outside  the 
plane  that  was  to  take  him  home. 
That  night,  the  lunatic  Jim  Jones  led 
and  forced  over  900  followers  at  Jones- 
town into  a  twisted  orgy  of  mass  sui- 
cide and  murder.  Leo  Ryan  had  died  in 
an  attempt  to  save  them. 

By  his  effort.  Leo  Ryan  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us.  His  attempts  to  find 
the  truth  about  the  reports  from 
Jonestown   went   far   beyond   normal 
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Ci  )ngress 


a  Member  of  this  House  at 
)f  the  tragedy  in  Guyana,  so 
slight  disadvantage. 
Spe  aker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
consimie  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

RDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

want  to  join  enthusiasti- 

uuthorizing  the  awarding  of 

This  is  not  a  medal  which 

given  lightly.  It  has  only 

very  infrequently  to  Mem- 

in  the  past.  A  person 

shown  unusual  character 

to  his  country  before  such 

given. 

I  opportuntiy  to  travel  with 
in  1978,  early  in  that  year, 
of  Newfoundland  to  pro- 
jofnt  project  of  ours— protest- 
or baby  harp  seals. 
o\  specific   relevance   to   Mr. 
ciiaracter  because  this  is  not 
which  was  easy  to  pursue. 
GreJBnpeace   organization   asked 
I  tie  to  go  there.  I  was  at  that 
cha  rman  of  the  Environmental 
Conference.  Leo  Ryan  had  pre- 
h  ;lped  to  pass  House  Concur- 
Resc  lution  142,  urging  the  Cana- 
Go /emment    to    review     their 
wiljh  respect  to  the  slaughter  of 

seals, 
trit?  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
They  urged  us  not  to  pro- 
felt  it  was  important  for  us 
further  the  cause  we  were 


o 


We  first  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  where 
we  had  a  severe  confrontation  with 
members  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. We  then  proceeded  from  there 
toward  the  ice  floes  of  Newfoundland, 
onward. 

The  Canadian  Government  was  not 
enthusiastic.  At  one  point,  we  were 
grounded.  The  Canadian  Government 
refused  permission  for  us  to  fly  from 
the  place  where  we  were  to  the 
launching  point  to  go  on  to  the  ice 
floes. 

Notwithstanding  that  refusal,  Leo 
convinced  the  pilot  that  the  weather 
was  not  so  bad  that  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed. I,  perhaps  more  from  the  desire 
not  to  be  embarrassed  than  by  any 
good  intentions,  agreed  to  accompany 
Leo. 

We  took  off  in  a  blinding  snowstorm, 
proceeded  in  such  and  landed  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm.  As  a  result  of 
that,  the  pilot's  license  was  revoked 
and  we  had  to  find  other  means  to 
return. 

At  that  point,  we  had  great  difficul- 
ty in  obtaining  permits,  but  we  were  fi- 
nally able  to  do  so.  We  proceeded  by 
helicopter  off  the  ice  floes.  At  that 
point,  we  found  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous emotional  distaste  at  our  ar- 
rival by  the  people  there  who  were 
pursuing  the  slaughter. 

Leo  was  not  one  to  avoid  such  con- 
frontations and,  in  fact,  he  perhaps 
went  a  little  bit  out  of  his  way  to 
pursue  them.  We  had  a  rather  dramat- 
ic confrontation  between  Leo  Ryan 
and  the  local  Province  head  of  labor 
and  industries.  This  tremendous  con- 
frontation with  great  oratory,  took 
place  on  top  of  a  mound  of  ice  in  view 
of  the  sealers.  Leo  outdid  himself  in 
making  very  clear  our  point,  while  sur- 
rounded by  men  with  picks  ready  to  go 
and  pursue  the  killing  of  the  baby 
harp  seals— or  perhaps  us. 

I  w£is  not  unhappy  to  stay  somewhat 
in  the  background  and  observe,  not 
having  quite  the  enthusiasm  as  Leo 
did  for  that  type  of  confrontation. 

As  a  result,  though,  I  obtained  tre- 
mendous feeling  that  here  was  a  man 
of  great  courage,  who  was  willing  to 
pursue  his  cause  with  great  risk  to 
himself.  In  this  case,  it  was  not  human 
lives.  The  venture  for  his  constituents 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  life  was 
much  more  courageous  but  it  did  show 
to  me  a  person  who  had  unusual  en- 
thusiasm, courage,  and  zeal  to  pursue 
the  ends  that  he  was  working  for. 

It  was  with  great  fortune  that  I  did 
turn  down  Leo's  request  that  I  go  with 
him  to  Guyana.  I  am  sharing  this  in- 
formation today,  to  give  you  further 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  courage 
that  this  man  had  and  another  reason 
that  we  should  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  wishes  to  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  the  rank- 


ing member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  which  Leo  Ryan  served. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3348,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  striking  of  a  gold  medal 
honoring  our  late  colleague,  Leo  Ryan. 

During  the  time  Leo  and  I  worked 
together  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations  Committees, 
he  demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
human  rights,  to  the  effective  man- 
agement of  our  Government  and  our 
foreign  policy  effort,  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  peaceful,  productive  relations 
among  nations.  He  possessed  a  keen 
sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  individ- 
ual human  beings,  from  the  daily  con- 
cerns of  his  own  constituents  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  suffered  under  to- 
talitarian regimes,  or  fled  as  refugees 
to  seek  a  haven  in  the  United  States. 

Leo  was  not  a  quiet  man  who  waited 
for  problems  to  come  to  him.  He  was  a 
man  who  became  involved— an  active 
man  who  analyzed  problems,  collected 
the  facts,  and  sought  to  right  the 
wrongs  he  saw.  It  was  this  search  for 
truth  that  led  him  to  Jonestown  and 
his  tragic,  untimely  death  which  was  a 
great  loss  not  only  to  his  family  but  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  remember  this  man  whose 
unswerving  dedication  and  courage 
were  a  tribute  to  this  body,  and  whose 
sacrifice  should  not  be  forgotten. 

D  1310 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  both  the  chairman 
and  our  ranking  Member  for  bringing 
this  bill  before  us. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  many 
years  with  Leo  in  the  California  State 
Legislature.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend,  and  .1  have  had  occasion  to 
work  very  closely,  since  this  tragic  cir- 
cumstance developed,  to  work  closely 
with  his  family,  and  this  medal  will 
serve  as  an  important  symbol  to  them, 
relative  to  the  House's  recognition  of 
Leo  Ryan's  contribution,  not  just  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  to 
all  those  people  he  has  served  over  the 
years. 

Leo  was  one  of  those  people  you 
would  describe  as  "the  most  incredible 
fellow  you  ever  met."  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  viewed  him- 
self as  a  legislator  first,  and  he  clearly 
reflected  the  viewpoint  that  most  of 
the  problems  we  face  in  public  life 
have  little  to  do  with  partisan  politics. 
He  was  concerned  first  about  serving 
people  and  their  needs  and  most  of  his 
energy  most  of  his  life  was  dedicated 
to  that  end.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  honor  to  stand  in  support  of 


this    measure    today    to    honor    Leo 
Ryan. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Leo 
Ryan  was  my  predecessor.  He  was  my 
friend. 

He  is  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  He  went  to  Guyana  in  re- 
sponse to  the  anguished  cries  of  his 
constituents  who  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  members  of  their  families 
were  being  held  against  their  will 
under  circumstances  of  imminent,  po- 
tentially fatal  danger. 

It  was  typical  of  Leo's  courage  and 
commitment  that,  despite  the  obvious- 
ly dangerous  character  of  his  mission, 
he  went.  The  tragic  outcome  of  that 
mission  is  now  part  of  our  national 
history.  ,        ^^  ^ 

It  is  appropriate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  honor  Leo,  one  of  our 
fallen  comrades,  for  his  historically 
unique  mission  with  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal. 

The  Congressional  Gold  Medal  was 
first  awarded  to  George  Washington, 
and  in  our  entire  national  history,  we 
saw  it  fit  to  honor  individuals  only  on 
a  handful  of  occasions  with  this  ulti- 
mate accolade. 

Leo  will  not  be  here  to  receive  this 
honor,  but  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
honor  itself  and  our  Nation  in  grant- 
ing to  the  family  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  as 
an  indication  of  our  admiration  and 
respect  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today,  I  would  like  to  include  a  state- 
ment of  Ms.  K.  Jacqueline  Speier,  who 
was  legal  counsel  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Leo  Ryan  and  accompanied  him 
on  that  fateful  trip  to  Jonestown  5 
years  ago.  Ms.  Speier  was  seriously  in- 
jured at  the  same  time  that  Leo  Ryan 
was  killed.  Her  observations  add  a  per- 
sonal dimension  that  I  would  like  to 
share. 

A  Statement  of  Ms.  K.  Jacqueline  Speier, 
San     Mateo     County     Supervisor     and 
Former  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Late  Con- 
gressman Leo  J.  RvAN 
It  is  a  deep,  personal  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  my  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3348,  a  bill  to  bestow  posthu- 
mously the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  on 
the  late  Congressman  Leo  J.  Ryan.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  author.  Congress- 
man Tom  Lantos,  the  232  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  cosponsored  the  bill,  the 
tireless  work  of  Patricia  Ryan,  aide  to  Con- 
gressman Lantos  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Congressman,    as    well    as    daughter    Erm 
Ryan.  ^     .^^ 

Our  country  has  been  blessed  with  some 
extraordinary  leaders.  Congressman  Ryan 
was  one  of  them. 

Our  country  has  been  blessed  with  some 
courageous  leaders.  Congressman  Ryan  was 
one  of  them. 

Our  country  has  been  blessed  with  some 
controversial  leaders.  Congressman  Ryan 
was  one  of  them. 


Our  most  extraordinary  leaders  have  en- 
countered controversy,  acted  courageously 
and  caused  our  Nation  to  experience  en- 
riched moments  of  peace  and  equality  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  signing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  John  F.  Kennedy  calling 
for  a  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Congressional  Gold  Medal  is  con- 
ferred on  Americans  who  have  given  out- 
standing service  to  this  country.  In  200 
years,  the  Congress  has  honored  only  87 
such  individuals,  3  of  which  were  Members 
of  Congress.  It  is  time  to  make  the  late  Con- 
gressman Leo  J.  Ryan  the  88th  recipient  of 
this  highest  civilian  honor. 

No  one  should  think  for  even  the  briefest 
moment  that  this  posthumous  bestowal 
should  be  given  simply  because  Leo  Ryan 
was  and  is  the  first  Congressman  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  for  what  he  lived,  and  stood  for.  that 
we  eagerly  entreat  the  Congress  to  honor 
his  memory  by  acclaiming  the  late  Con- 
gressman Leo  Ryan  for  his  undaunted  con- 
viction and  ever-questioning  spirit.  While 
Leo  Ryan  did  not  seek  controversy,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  it  either.  While  he  did  not 
wear  his  courage  on  his  sleeve,  he  did  not 
hide  from  it  either. 

While  others  were  frozen  by  rioting  in 
Watts  in  the  late  1960's,  Leo  walked  into  a 
ghetto  school  to  teach  English  to  frustrated 
young  black  students. 

When  prison  reform  in  California  in  the 
early  1970's  perplexed  other  legislators,  Leo 
had  himself  •sentenced'  to  Folsom  Prison 
for  a  week  to  learn  first-hand  what  could  be 
accomplished. 

When  the  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment unabashedly  admitted  they  did  not 
have  the  answers  to  the  endless  questions  of 
involuntary  servitude,  physical  beatings, 
and  the  practice  of  mind  control  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Jonestown.  Leo  felt  com- 
pelled to  visit  the  People's  Temple  m 
Guyana  to  learn  the  truth.  He  never  feared 
the  trip  to  Jonestown;  he  feared  for  the  dis- 
avowed, disheartened,  and  disenfranchised 
people  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  settle- 
ment. . 

Leo  Ryan's  legislative  record  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  distinguished  with  pro- 
found and  often  landmark  legislation.  His 
legislation  was  characterized  by  controversy 
and  often  suggested  wholesale  changes  in 
our  institutions. 

In  the  1970s.  Assemblyman  Ryan  trans- 
formed the  teacher  credentialing  law  in 
California,  became  an  advocate  of  the 
voucher  system  in  education  and  authored 
the  "Ryan  Master  Teacher  Plan  "  to  provide 
merit  pay  for  teachers.  These  concepts  were 
controversial  and  unpopular  in  the  late  60's 
and  early  70s.  .  .  That  did  not  deter  Leo's 
resolve  to  see  the  State  of  California  move 
in  that  direction,  even  when  his  actions  cost 
him  teacher  union  and  establishment  sup- 
port Today  not  only  the  State  of  California 
but  the  nation  is  looking  to  these  concepts 
as  new  solutions  to  the  education  crisis.  Leo 
Ryan's  vision  was  just  10  to  15  years  early; 
truly  a  man  ahead  of  his  time. 

In  Congress,  he  fought  similar  battles, 
often  viewing  a  controversy  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  overturn  an  ill-advised  plan  or  long- 
standing policy  that  no  longer  merited  Con- 
gressional support.  He  fought  his  own  party 
and  the  Carter  Administration  to  halt  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
He  urged  Congress  to  cut  off  military  aid  to 
the  Philippines  in  protest  of  the  continuing 
human  rights  violations  in  that  country.  He 


led  the  Congress  in  the  successful  effort  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  Patricia  Hearst. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Environment, 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Congress- 
man Ryan  was  indefatigable  in  protecting 
the  environment,  studying  issue  from  dam 
safety  to  nuclear  waste  disposal,  from  red- 
wood forest  protection  to  solar  energy  devel- 
opment. Again,  it  was  controversy  that  drew 
his  attention  to  an  issue.  It  was  his  special 
brand  of  courage  that  enabled  him  to  make 
great  strides  in  resolving  many  of  these  in- 
flammatory issues. 

Then  there  was  the  man.  Leo  Ryan  was 
complex,  yet  simple.  He  had  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  passion  for  history  and  lit- 
erature. Although  he  was  generally  formal 
in  his  attire,  he  could  be  seen  walking 
through  his  office  in  his  stocking  feet  and  a 
three-piece  suit.  His  informality  and 
warmth  enchanted  young  students  and 
charmed  senior  citizens  who  visited  him  at 
the  Capitol.  He  yearned  to  have  friends  but 
somehow  found  it  incompatible  or  potential- 
ly compromising  in  his  work.  Those  who 
knew  him  could  not  help  but  be  impacted  by 
his  power  and  presence. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said.  "No  man  is 
worth  his  salt  who  is  not  ready  at  all  times 
to  risk  his  body  ...  to  risk  his  well-being 
...  to  risk  his  life  ...  in  a  great  cause." 

Leo  Ryan  believed  in  freedom,  in  democra- 
cy in  America.  He  lived  to  fight  for  the 
great  causes  of  our  time.  He  died  saving  the 
lives  of  some  and  uncovering  one  of  the 
most  heinous  atrocities  of  the  century 
known  as  the  People's  Temple  in  Guyana. 
He  should  be  remembered  for  his  resolute 
commitment  to  seek  the  truth  first-hand 
and  for  his  unbridled  curiosity  and  deep 
questioning  of  the  world's  issues. 

Leo  Ryan  offered  this  country  more  than 
brilliance  and  bravuro.  he  offered  this 
nation  tough-spirited  leadership  unfettered 
by  fear  or  mediocrity. 

He  deserves  no  less,  even  at  this  late  date, 
but  to  be  honored  and  acclaimed  as  the  88th 
recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  H.R.  3348  which  would  award 
a  gold  medal  for  the  family  of  the  late 
Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan. 

Earlier  today  I  contacted  Congress- 
man Frank  Annunzio  to  see  if  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  also 
have  a  gold  medal  struck  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Congressman  Law- 
rence P.  McDonald.  He  informed  me 
that  this  would  not  be  appropriate  at 
this  time,  but  he  would  support  the 
idea  if  I  could  get  218  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  my  proposal. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  similar  bill  I  introduced 
for  the  family  of  Larry  McDonald.  I 
believe  Larry  deserves  recognition  for 
his  distinguished  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  fact  of  his  un- 
timely death  as  a  result  of  the  atrocity 
perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
September  1,  1983. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  a  truly  great  American,  Law- 
rence P.  McDonald,  by  cosponsoring 
my  bill,  H.R.  3866  to  award  the 
McDonald  family  with  a  Congressional 
Gold  Medal.* 
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MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
cannot  express  the  grief  I  felt 
l^med  of  the  murder  of  my 
colleague,   the  Honorable 
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whokn  he  represented.  In  House, 
highly  respected  by  his  peers 
at    once    stood    firmly 
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ability to  compromise.  In 
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compassionate  statesmen  who 
work, 
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8  authorizes  the  President 
a  special  gold  medal  to  the 
:  jCO  Ryan.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
that  we,  as  Members  of 
lold  for  the  memory  of  our 
( olleague.  His  was  a  great- 
can  hope  to  achieve.  We 
him  dearly.  I  urge  the 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
join  in  support  of  this  leg- 
provide  a  gold  medal  for  the 
the  late  Honorable  Leo  J. 
good  friend,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Lantos)  is  surely 
for  his  efforts  in 
this  appropriate  tribute  to 
and  esteemed  Member 
of  Representatives, 
know,  November  18  of  this 
the  fifth  anniversary  of 
of  Leo  Ryan  on  a  remote 
Jonestown,  Guyana.  The 
his  murder  and  the  even 
of  what  later  followed 
itself  shocked  the  entire 


ho  rror 


murder   suicide   of   more 

l^ople  raised  many  perplex- 

An  extensive  investiga- 

by  the  Committee  on  For- 

attempted    to    answer 

ions.    More    importantly, 

committee's  investigation 

joint  up  the  significance  of 

event  and  seek  solutions 

prevent  it  from  ever  hap- 


the   confusion   and  chaos   of 
beca  ne  known— and  will  always 
remen  bered— as    the    Jonestown 
tl  ere  is  one  clear  and  unmis- 
ceftainty.  That  certainty  in- 
character  of  the  man  Leo 
personal  sacrifice  and  incon- 
lleo  Ryan  was  in  Guyana  on 
18.  1978,  in  an  attempt  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  U.S. 
abroad. 

there  at  the  urging  of  con- 

Ajftiose  relatives  were  in  effect 

the  madness  of  Jonestown. 


He  went  to  Guyana  because  he  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  conviction.  Be- 
cause of  that  dedication  he  suffered 
an  untimely  death,  a  loss  which  has 
deprived  his  family,  the  Congress,  and 
the  entire  Nation  of  an  able  and  con- 
scientious public  servant. 

This  gold  medal  will  surely  not  re- 
place him  in  the  hearts  of  his  family. 
But  in  some  small  way  it  conveys  to 
his  loved  ones  and  the  entire  Nation 
the  high  regard  and  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues.  To  his 
family  goes  my  continued  profound 
sympathy.* 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure,  which  would 
allow  for  the  striking  of  a  gold  medal 
to  honor  our  late  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Leo  Ryan.  Con- 
gressman Ryan  served  his  constitu- 
tents  and  his  country  for  three  terms, 
but  was  tragically  struck  down  in 
Jonestown,  Guyana,  while  investigat- 
ing abuses  of  constituents.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recall  that  tragic  event 
and  Congressman  Ryan's  dedication. 
Without  such  a  commemoration,  the 
passage  of  time  will  cause  this  tragedy 
to  fade  from  our  memory. 

It  has  already  been  some  5  years 
since  our  distinguished  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Ryan,  was  assassinated  by 
members  of  the  People's  Temple  in 
Jonestown,  Guyana.  H.R.  3348  would 
present  Congressman  Ryan's  family 
with  a  gold  medal  honoring  him,  and 
also  authorizes  the  striking  of  bronze 
medals  which  would  be  sold  to  the 
public.  This  measure,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  is  but  a  small  testament  to  a 
man  who  risked  and  sacrificed  his  own 
life  for  the  sake  of  his  constituents. 
While  we  cannot  bring  Leo  Ryan  back, 
we  can  honor  his  good  works  in  this 
fashion,  which  is  truly  fitting.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill.* 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
NUNzio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3348,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  unfinished  business  is  the  ques- 
tion of  suspending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  bill,  H.R.  1870,  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  on 
Monday,  October  17.  1983. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
NUNZio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1870,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  not 
voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  3881 

YEAS-410 

Ackerman 

Coughlin 

Gibbons 

Addabbo 

Courier 

Gilman 

Akaka 

Coyne 

Gingrich 

Albosla 

Craig 

Glickman 

Alexander 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Anderson 

Crane.  Philip 

Gore 

Andrews  (NO 

Crockett 

Gradison 

Andrews  (TX) 

D' Amours 

Gramm 

Annunzio 

Daniel 

Gray 

Anthony 

Dannemeyer 

Green 

Applegale 

Daschle 

Gregg 

Archer 

Daub 

Guarini 

AuCoin 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Badham 

de  la  Garza 

Hall  (IN) 

Barnard 

Dellums 

Hall  (OH) 

Barnes 

Derrick 

Hall.  Sam 

Bartlett 

DeWine 

Hamilton 

Bateman 

Dickinson 

Hammerschmidt 

Bates 

Dicks 

Hance 

Bedell 

Dingell 

Hansen  (ID) 

Beilenson 

Dixon 

Hansen  (UT) 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Harkin 

Bereuter 

Dorgan 

Harrison 

Berman 

Dowdy 

Hartnett 

Belhune 

Downey 

Hatcher 

Bevill 

Dreier 

Hayes 

Bilirakis 

Duncan 

Hefner 

Bliley 

Durbin 

Heftel 

Boehlert 

Dwyer 

Hertel 

Boggs 

Dymally 

Hiler 

Boland 

Dyson 

Holt 

Boner 

Early 

Hopkins 

Bonior 

Eckart 

Horton 

Bonker 

Edgar 

Howard 

Borski 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hoyer 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Boxer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Huckaby 

Britt 

Emerson 

Hughes 

Brooks 

English 

Hunter 

Brooinfield 

Erdreich 

Hulto 

Brown  (CA) 

Erienborn 

Hyde 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (lA) 

Jacobs 

Broyhill 

Evans  (ID 

Jeffords 

Bryant 

Pascell 

Jenkins 

Burton  (CA) 

Fazio 

Johnson 

Burton  (IN) 

Feighan 

Jones  (NO 

Byron 

Perraro 

Jones  (OK) 

Campbell 

Fiedler 

Jones  (TN) 

Carney 

Fields 

Kaptur 

Carper 

Fish 

Kasich 

Carr 

Flippo 

Kastenmeier 

Chandler 

Florio 

Kazen 

Chappie 

Foglielta 

Kemp 

Cheney 

Foley 

Kennelly 

Clarke 

Ford  (TN) 

Kildee 

Clay 

Forsythe 

Kindness 

Clinger 

Fowler 

Kogovsek 

Coats 

Frank 

Kolter 

Coelho 

Franklin 

Kostmayer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Frenzcl 

Kramer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frost 

LaFalce 

Collins 

Fuqua 

Lagomarsino 

Conable 

Garcia 

Lantos 

Conte 

Gaydos 

Lalta 

Conyers 

Gejdenson 

Leach 

Cooper 

Gekas 

Leath 

Corcoran 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (CA) 

I/ehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Aspin 
Biaggi 
Bosco 
Breaux 
Chappell 
Ford  (MI) 
Goodling 
Hall.  Ralph 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range] 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Hawkins 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Ireland 

Lundine 

Marlenee 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 


Pritchard 

Siljander 

Smith  (FD 

Solarz 

Taylor 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  388  today,  the  bells  did  not 
ring  in  my  office  and  I  missed  the 
vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
297  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3231. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Seiberling  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday, 
September  30,  1983,  title  I  was  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth:  Page 
10.  strike  out  lines  1  through  13  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App 
2404(b))  is  amended— 

(1)     by     inserting     •(1)"     immediately 
before  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  countries  other  than  controlled 
countries  of  any  good  or  technology  which 
is  at  such  a  level  of  performance  character- 
istics that  the  export  of  that  good  or  tech- 
nology, under  the  agreement  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee,  re- 
quires only  notification  of  participating  gov- 
ernments of  the  Committee,  as  such  levels 
of  performance  characteristics  are  set  forth 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  require  any  person  exporting  any 
such  good  or  technology  to  such  countries 
to  notify  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
those  exports.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  controlled  country'  means 
a  country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the  deter- 
minations made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  an  applicant  for  an  export  li- 
cense to  export  goods  or  technology  subject 
to  export  controls  under  this  section  to  a 
country  the  government  of  which  partici- 
pates in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  issue  or  deny  the  export  li- 


cense within  30  days  after  the  license  appli- 
cation is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.". 
Page  13,  insert  the  following  after  line  16: 
'(6)  Agreement  to  coordinate  the  systems 
of  export  control  documents  used  by  the 
participating  governments  in  order  to  verfiy 
effectively  the  movement  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  controls  by  the  Committee 
from  the  country  of  one  such  government  to 
the  territory  of  the  country  of  any  other 
such  government  or  to  any  other  country. 

Page  13,  line  15.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Mr.  ROTH  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Basically,    the   entire   act   here   re- 
volves around  a  conundrum.  It  is  this: 
How  do  we  free  up  trade  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  our  businesses  and 
industries      to      conduct      commerce 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time,  how  do 
we   protect  our  technology  which   is 
crucial  to  our  national  security? 

In  the  1979  act,  a  decision  was  made 
to  continue  with  validated  licensing. 
This  raised  the  hackles  of  American 
business. 
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Now  in  order  to  placate  this  hue  and 
cry,  the  bill  before  us  would  totally 
nullify  the  validated  license  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem  right  here.  This  is  the  heart 
of  this  act.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  all  the  435  Members  to  be  aware  of 
what  this  amendment  is  going  to  do 
and  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  bill. 

In  all  the  studies  that  I  have  read, 
nowhere  does  anyone  suggest  eliminat- 
ing validated  licenses.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  H.R.  3231  proposes.The  bill 
and  amendment  before  us  go  to  both 
extremes,  total  licensing  or  complete 
elimination  of  licensing. 

My  amendment  is  a  middle  ground.  It 
would  do  this:  It  would  save  the  highest 
part  of  the  pyramid,  the  highest  tech- 
nology for  validated  licenses.  But  for 
all  other  licensing,  the  low  technology, 
we  would  eliminate  validated  licenses. 

The  bill  that  now  stands  before  us 
would  eliminate  about  25,000  licenses. 
But  my  amendment  eliminates  about 
30.000  licenses.  It  eliminates  all  licens- 
ing on  low  technology  to  non-Commu- 
nist countries.  I  think  that  business 
should  be  able  to  live  with  this  com- 
promise. I  think  it  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise and  it  allows  us  in  this  Chamber 
to  agree  with  business,  but  yet  abide 
by  our  duty  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  amendment  still  requires  vali- 
dated licensing  for  the  highest  level 
technology.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
reduce   licenses,   but   understandably. 
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will  wish  a  iaissez  faire"  ap- 

exports  and  high  technolo- 
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Chamber,  have  an  obliga- 

trotect  our  national  security 

only  way  we  can  control  our 
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when    you    see    what    is 
around  the  world  where  the 
that  our  research  and  devel- 
their  natural  resource,  when 
billions   of   dollars   on   re- 
development and  the  Sovi- 
Dver  and  either  pilfer  it.  steal 
divlert  it,  certainly  we.  in  this 
who  spend  our  taxpayers' 
research  and  development, 
igation  to  control  this. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  has 


uitanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roth 
to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
,.) 
FIOTH. 


to 


Certainly    when    we 

lions  and  billions  of  taxpay- 

for  research  and  develop- 

we  not  owe  it  to  our  taxpay- 

this  highest  technology? 

think  it  is  too  much  to  ask 

hope  that  the  Members  will 

with  this  amendment. 

106(b)  eliminates  export  li- 

Cocom  countries.  It  is  based 

premise  that  our  NATO  Allies 

have  a  strong  enforcement 

that  keeps  militarily  critical 

from  the  Soviet  Union.  It 

on  a  fallacy.  For  all  the  good 

of  my  colleague  from  Wash- 

1  At.  Bonker.  in  drafting  this 

fallen  unintentionally  I  am 

a  situation  that  will  truly 

the  security  of  the  United 


has 


States  of  America,  with  this  section 
106(b)— the  elimination  of  export  li- 
censing to  Cocom  countries. 

Even  under  the  present  licensing 
system,  the  flow  of  advanced  technolo- 
gy to  the  Soviets  is  a  hemorrhage.  Let 
me  cite  some  examples: 

First,  just  last  month,  the  diversion 
of  a  $600,000  U.S.  computer  to  Hunga- 
ry via  a  Cocom  country— Belgium. 

Second,  the  recent  admission  by 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister  that  Japa- 
nese high  technology  has  contributed 
to  the  massive  Soviet  buildup. 

Third,  the  report  of  West  Germany's 
own  intelligence  agency  that  Soviets 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  embarked  on 
a  massive  campaign  to  subvert  Cocom 
to  acquire  advanced  goods  and  tech- 
nology. 

If  we  eliminate  licensing  to  Cocom— 
logic  dictates  Cocom  will  do  likewise. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  During 
the  debate  in  subcommittee,  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  House  on  the  export 
Administration  Act,  we  have  focused 
on  limiting  the  President's  authority. 
Under  this  section  of  the  act,  we  can 
lay  that  argument  aside.  In  its  place, 
we  must  debate  something  that  tran- 
scends nominal  concerns  over  Presi- 
dential authority.  We  must  deliberate 
whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to 
weaken  our  own  national  defense. 
This,  my  colleagues,  is  serious  busi- 
ness. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
embark  upon  a  path  that  will  cripple 
an  already  weak  multilateral  system  of 
export  regulations.  To  do  so  would 
jeopardize  our  tenuous  lead  over 
Soviet  military  technology.  The  elimi- 
nation of  export  licensing  to  Cocom 
countries  would  be  an  open  invitation 
for  the  Soviets  to  acquire  American 
technology  for  their  military  machine. 

Today,  I  am  offering  an  alternative 
to  this  icy  scenario.  Instead  of  elimi- 
nating all  export  licensing  to  Cocom 
countries,  my  amendment  requires  ex- 
porting licensing  for  the  highest  level 
of  technology.  But  it  eliminates  con- 
trols to  non-Communist  countries  on 
low  technology  items  which  every 
other  Cocom  country  ships  to  the  So- 
viets. Unamended,  the  bill  eliminates 
about  25.000  licenses.  My  amendment 
eliminates  more  than  30,000  export  li- 
censes. But  my  amendment  would  pro- 
tect our  highest  and  most  valuable 
technology.  This  bill  does  not  do  that. 

Simply  put,  my  amendment  in- 
creases the  flexibility  of  the  business 
community  to  export  without  han- 
dling the  Soviet  Union  critical  military 
technology  on  a  silver  platter.  It  does 
not  take  an  expert  in  international 
trade  to  understand  that  balance  is 
needed  between  promoting  exports, 
and  the  duty  of  this  body,  to  preserve 
our  national  defense. 

Section  106(b),  as  it  now  stands,  does 
not  strike  this  important  balance.  It 
cripples  our  ability  to  keep  technology 


from  the  Soviets  that  may  be  used 
against  us. 

My  amendment  does  strike  this  bal- 
ance. It  serves  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  no  licensing, 
and  no  control  and  the  present  cum- 
bersome system  of  licensing  most  ev- 
erything. This  compromise  is  struck 
by  eliminating  licensing  on  the  multi- 
tude of  lower  technology  items  on  firm 
ground— rather  than  taking  a  great 
strike  into  quicksand  by  eliminating 
all  export  licenses  to  Cocom  countries. 
This  House  bill  is  for  a  2-year  reau- 
thorization. If  we  can  make  Cocom 
work— or  find  an  effective  substitute 
for  licensing— we  have  2  years  to  devel- 
op an  alternative. 

It  is  argued  that  most  export  li- 
censes to  Cocom  are  routinely  ap- 
proved. That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
They  are  being  subject  to  greater  scru- 
tiny and  more  licenses  are  being 
denied  for  fully  justifiable  reasons. 

In  this  debate.  I  keep  referring  to  a 
set  of  objective  criteria  with  which  to 
judge  amendments  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  These  are:  Reducing 
the  scope  of  controls,  improving  en- 
forcement, and  simplifying  the  licens- 
ing process.  My  amendment  meets 
these  criteria  and  does  these  three 
things. 

First,  it  reduces  controls  by  requir- 
ing export  licenses  for  shipments  of 
high  technology  goods,  but  eliminates 
the  licensing  requirement  for  low  tech- 
nology goods.  Second,  it  gives  every 
exporter  shipping  to  a  Cocom  country 
the  right  to  have  an  export  license  ap- 
plication fully  reviewed  within  30 
days.  If  he  does  not  get  this  answer,  he 
can  ship  his  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  multilat- 
eral group  known  as  Cocom.  all 
member  states  apply  different  levels 
of  export  controls  to  high  and  low 
technology  items.  All  Cocom  govern- 
ments have  agreed  to  a  specific  level 
of  technology  sophistication  which  di- 
vides high  from  low  technology  prod- 
ucts. 

Within  Cocom,  participating  govern- 
ments can  ship  low  technology  items 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  Com- 
munist country  without  restriction. 
Cocom  only  requires  that  governments 
notify  Cocom  of  shipment,  and  that 
requirement  is  taken  lightly  by  many 
governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  requires  licensing  of  these  low 
technology  items— to  the  Soviets— as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
stand  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Cocom 
countries  can  ship  these  low  technolo- 
gy items  to  the  Soviets,  we  should  be 
able  to  sell  them  to  South  Korea, 
Israel,  Taiwan,  Mexico.  Egypt,  or  any 
other  non-Communist  country  free 
from  validated  licensing. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  would 
eliminate  all  export  licensing  for  both 
high  and  low  technology  exports  to 


Cocom  countries.  My  amendment 
eliminates  controls  on  low  technology 
items,  but  retains  licensing  for  the  top 
of  the  technology  pyramid.  Unamend- 
ed, the  bill  eliminates  about  25,000  li- 
censes. My  amendment  eliminates 
more  than  30,000  licenses.  Simply  put, 
my  amendment  eliminates  controls  on 
low  technology,  which  was  the  pri- 
mary recommendation  of  the  GAO's 
major  study  on  export  licensing,  the 
study  frequently  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  Mr.  Bonker. 

This  amendment  meets  the  criteria 
of  reducing  controls  and  enhancing  en- 
forcement. For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  our  enforcement  authorities  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  focus  their 
best  efforts  on  the  most  advanced  and 
critical  technologies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  require  notification  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  exports  of  low 
technology. 

Second,  the  amendment  gives  every 
exporter  shipping  to  a  Cocom  country 
the  right  to  request  a  30-day  final 
review  of  an  export  license  applica- 
tion. By  reducing  the  number  of  li- 
censes, there  is  no  reason  why  this 
deadline  can  not  be  met  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  If  the  Department 
failed  to  meet  this  requirement,  the 
exporter  would  have  the  right  to  ship 
his  goods.  A  businessman  has  the  right 
to  expect  a  timely  decision  from  his 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
balanced  approach  which  satisfies  our 
need  to  export  and  the  need  to  protect 
national  security.  It  meets  the  objec- 
tive criteria  for  amending  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  It  sets  the  stage 
for  a  reevaluation  of  export  licensing 
by  offering  a  substitute  control,  some- 
thing which  the  GAO  also  recom- 
mended. Finally,  it  brings  together  our 
interest  in  beefing  up  export  controls 
with  the  European  and  Japanese 
desire  of  reducing  the  scope  of  con- 
trols. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hutto  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do  and  certainly  we  all  join 
the  gentleman  in  trying  to  speak  to 
the  issue  of  the  hemorrhaging  of  tech- 
nology to  our  adversaries  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations.  However,  it 
is  my  understanding— and  I  have 
checked  with  several  sources,  includ- 
ing the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Commerce  Department,  and 


Defense  and  so  on— that  the  gentle- 
man is  really  not  doing  with  this 
amendment  what  the  gentleman 
thinks  he  is  doing,  because  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  that,  "No,  we  don't  have 
to  license  so-called  low  technology," 
but  I  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  some  of  this  low  technology  is 
very  sensitive  technology.  And  certain- 
ly something  that  we  would  not  want 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  is  an  argument  that  is  made 
and  yes,  there  might  be  some  technol- 
ogy that  we  want  to  protect.  But  what 
is  the  alternative?  If  we  do  not  have 
validated  licenses,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  decreasing  the  li- 
cerises  that  are  required.  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  eliminate  validat- 
ed licensing  on  the  lower  technology, 
but  keep  it  for  the  higher  technology. 
I  know  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation about  this  amendment.  I 
see  these  "Dear  Colleagues"  flying 
around  Capitol  Hill  here  and  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
what  some  of  these  letters  are  saying. 
Either  they  are  mislead  or  they  do  not 
understand  the  legislation  before  us. 

For  example,  we  hear  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  that  low  technolo- 
gy products  are  so  sweeping,  that  it 
risks  allowing  the  Soviet  bloc  to  ac- 
quire sensitive  items.  But  the  bill 
before  us  does  away  with  all  licensing, 
for  low  and  high  technology. 

So  the  Members  who  are  arguing 
against  this  particular  amendment 
either  are  mislead  or  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hutto  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  the  agencies  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  say  that  to 
open  up  our  low  technology  to  be 
traded  without  license  to  other  coun- 
tries could  include  some  very  sensitive 
materials.  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  do.  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  that.  We  do  need  to  guard 
certain  technologies.  But  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  license  low  tech- 
nology, but  we  will  high  technology,  is 
an  untenable  situation.  I  think. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  because  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  very  aware  of  these 
issues  and  very  concerned  about  them. 
But  I  have  not  seen  the  information 
the  gentleman  is  citing. 

But  in  all  the  information  and  all 
the  studies  I  have  seen,  not  a  single 
one  claims  that  we  should  do  away 
with  our  validated  licensing.  Some  of 
them  say  yes,  we  should  probably  do 


away  with  licensing  low  technology, 
but  no  study  that  I  have  read  has  ever 
said  that  we  should  do  away  with  all 
of  our  validated  licensing.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  information  I  would  be 
happy  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment.  I  may  not  find 
myself  supporting  it.  but  I  think  it  is 
going  in  the  right  direction,  trying  to 
streamline  procedures  and  eliminate 
needless  licensing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  could  answer  some  questions  for 
me.  The  gentleman  mentions  that  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  li- 
censing to  non-Communist  countries. 
What  countries  are  those?  Is  there  a 
list  of  countries  or  perhaps  the  coun- 
tries that  would  not  be  excluded  that 
the  gentleman  could  provide  to  me? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  generally  what  we 
consider  are  classified  as  free  world 
countries.  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  gentleman  realizes  that  we 
have  different  categories  of  countries. 
And  it  would  be  to  those  non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zschau  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roth  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Would  South  Africa 
be  one  of  the  countries? 

Mr.  ROTH.  For  low  technology,  but 
at  the  present  time,  of  course.  South 
Africa  is  trading  with  many  of  our 
Cocom  partners  and  getting  all  kinds 
of  low  technology  from  our  Cocom 
partners. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  would  Nicaragua 
be  a  country  that  would  fall  into  this 

C3.tCROrV? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  know  what  cate- 
gory Nicaragua  is  in.  I  would  have  to 
take  a  look  and  see  what  group  catego- 
ry they  are  in.  Let  me  remind  the  Gen- 
tleman that  Communist  countries  do 
not  remain  in  the  free  world  group. 


D  1350 

But  I  could  check,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
sinswcr. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  Libya  and  Syria 
be  on  the  list  of  countries  for  which  a 
validated  license  on  low  technology 
products  would  no  longer  be  required? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No;  they  would  not.  But 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
further,  we  do  not  want  to  raise  a  lot 
of  red  herrings  by  taking  key  countries 
that  are  not  very  popular  on  this  floor 
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want     validated     licenses. 
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the countries  the  gentleman 
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any  countries  in  Cocom. 
I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
Strike  a  balance.  The  amend- 
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Is    the    gentleman 
all  items  below  the  AEN 
the    Cocom    list    would    no 
validated  licenses? 
.  That  is  right  but  only  to 
countries. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  has 


request  of  Mr.  Zschau  and  by 
s  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was  al- 
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R(  »TH. 


To  answer  the  gentle- 
question,  below  the  AEN's,  you 
require  a  validated  license. 
wo\4ld  only  require  notification. 
AENs,  you  would  require  a 
license.  Let  me  make  clear 
's  are  Administrative  Excep- 
ts  which   are   developed   by 
divide  high  and  low  technol- 
other   Cocom   members  can 
items  to  the  Soviets  without 


Cocom  approval.  My  amendment 
would  not  do  this— it  applies  to  free 
world  countries. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  category  below 
the  AEN,  are  there  products  like  com- 
puters or  oscilloscopes  or  items  like 
that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  In  the  category  in 
the  low  technology  there  are  items 
like  that. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  structure 
an  amendment  that  is  going  to  be  a 
compromise,  that  is  going  to  be  work- 
able, if  you  do  not  have  some  give  and 
take? 

Otherwise,  what  the  gentleman  is  ar- 
guing for  is  to  go  back  to  requiring  a 
validated  license  for  everything,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  that,  would  he?  Would  the 
gentleman  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  will  make  my  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  known  after  I 
understand  it  better.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine what  countries  and  what 
products  will  no  longer  require  li- 
censes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  if  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
what  this  amendment  will  do.  I  do  not 
mind  if  Members  come  forward  with 
good  strong  arguments,  because  in  this 
world  nothing  is  perfect,  we  all  have 
different  viewpoints.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  nitpick  the  amendment  to 
death.  This  is  a  good  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  will  protect  our 
national  security  and  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  business  can  live  with. 

We  are  going  to  go  one  of  three 
ways.  Either  we  are  going  to  complete- 
ly nullify  validated  licenses,  or  you  are 
going  to  keep  a  validated  license  for 
everything,  or  you  are  going  to  come 
to  some  middle  ground.  And  I  think 
this  middle  ground  is  very  important. 
This  is  an  amendment  that,  again,  will 
strike  that  balance. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  final  question,  I  have 
heard  that  the  products  that  are 
either  above  or  below  the  AEN  level  is 
classified  information.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Is  it  possible  for  ex- 
porters to  know  which  products  are  in 
the  category  that  would  no  longer  re- 
quire licenses? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes;  it  is  possible  for  ex- 
porters to  know,  because  the  CCL  list 
is  public,  and  they  would  have  that  in- 
formation, yes.  The  Cocom  AEN's  are 
published  in  the  CCL  as  "technical  ad- 
visory notes." 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment very  reluctantly  because  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  have  struggled  to- 
gether with  this  issue  to  determine  in 
what   way   we   can   lift   some   of   the 


present  controls  and  expedite  licensing 
procedures  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
maintain  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. So  the  gentleman  certainly  is  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

The  amendment  contains  two  provi- 
sions, one  of  which  would  strike  the 
section  in  the  bill  which  is  a  funda- 
mental reform,  and  that  is  to  remove 
the  President's  authority  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  require  li- 
censes for  shipments  from  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  Cocom  countries. 

The  GAO  has  informed  us  that  in 
the  past  we  have  been  processing 
about  25,000  licenses  a  year  to  Cocom 
countries,  and  in  the  past  3  years, 
which  is  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  over  75,000  licenses  were 
issued,  yet  only  6  were  denied. 

So  this  has  to  be  seen  as  a  funda- 
mental reform  in  the  legislation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  will 
reject  the  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
strikes  the  provision  on  decontrol  for 
shipments  to  Cocom  countries. 

The  second  provision,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ad- 
dressed himself  by  way  of  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  gentlemen  from  Wis- 
consin, was  not  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee, nor  did  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  full  committee  to  take  it  up. 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation, but  there  are  simply  too  many 
questions  associated  with  the  funda- 
mental reform,  if  that  is  what  it  is  to 
be  called,  of  identifying  a  new  catego- 
ry of  technology  for  decontrol  to  more 
than  just  Cocom  countries  but  to  all 
countries. 

I  think  the  compelling  argument  in 
favor  of  the  existing  language  is  that 
we  attempt  to  decontrol  on  certain 
shipments  to  our  allies.  The  language 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  if  he 
needs  it  to  require  licenses  in  those  in- 
stances where  he  believes  that  the  end 
user  is  going  to  reexport  or  in  some 
way  divert  shipments  to  adversary 
countries.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
provision  in  our  language  that  is  lack- 
ing in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Also,  we  know  that  through  Cocom 
we  can  effectively  check  the  reexport 
of  goods  or  technology  because  they 
are  maintaining  cooperatively  with  the 
United  States  their  own  list  of  con- 
trols. So  I  think  ultimately  we  have 
more  effective  controls  through  the 
present  language  in  the  bill  than  we 
would  have  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  and  that  in  effect 
would  allow  for  a  certain  level  of  tech- 
nology to  be  exported  to  all  countries. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
noted,  India  and  Nicaragua  and  all 
sorts  of  countries  would  not  be  subject 
to  licensing  procedures  in  the  future. 
But  ultimately  I  think  confusion  is 
going  to  evolve  among  our  exporters 
who  are  looking  to  us  to  clean  up  this 


Export  Administration  Act  and  to  ex- 
pedite licensing  procedures. 

I  think  we  will  only  add  confusion  to 
the  export  policy  if  we  try  to  identify 
a  new  category  of  technology.  And  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  elaborate  upon  his  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  as 
to  how  the  exporter  is  going  to  know 
what  technology  requires  a  license  and 
what  technology  would  be  decon- 
trolled because  of  this  new  level  of 
technology  that  would  be  decon- 
trolled. 

The  gentleman's  response  to  the 
gentleman  was  that  the  exporter 
would  know,  but  insofar  as  I  know, 
that  information  would  be  classified, 
at  least  as  it  is  reported  out  of  Cocom, 
so  how  is  the  exporter  going  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  license  is  required? 
Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  that  in  our  commodity 
control  list.  We  have  a  division  be- 
tween high  and  low  technology  there. 
That  is  available  to  every  exporter. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  a  point 
that  I  think  needs  some  elaboration, 
maybe.  The  gentleman  had  mentioned 
that  there  is  evidence  that  Cocom  con- 
trols the  reexports.  What  evidence  is 
there  to  that  statement? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  all  the  evidence  we 
had  before  these  many,  many  commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  indicates  that 
Cocom  leaks  like  a  sieve,  and  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  I  see  in  many 
news  reports  of  the  diversion  that  is 
taking  place  from  Cocom  and  from 
their  country. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence 
for  the  fact  that  Cocom  controls  ex- 
ports and  reexports  very  well;  in  fact, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
diversion  taking  place. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  just  add  that 
licensing  from  the  United  States  to 
Cocom  countries  does  not  necessarily 
prohibit  diversion.  Diversion  and  ille- 
gal export  of  technology  and  goods  is 
taking  place  anyway,  but  that  is  an- 
other law  and  another  set  of  condi- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  licensing  proce- 
dures now  for  shipments  to  Cocom 
countries  over  that  3-year  period  stud- 
ied by  the  GAO,  75,000  licenses  were 
processed  and  only  6  were  denied.  So  I 
think  that  we  are  trying  to  control  too 
much,  we  are  not  being  effective,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  are  placing  this 
unwanted  burden  upon  the  American 
exporters. 


Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  just  briefly.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  points  up  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  licensing,  which  we  are  doing 
under  this  bill.  We  want  to  control  ex- 
ports and  improve  enforcement— make 
it  more  effective  and  do  away  with  vali- 
dated licenses  that  are  necessary  to 
protect  national  security. 

The  gentleman  also  had  mentioned 
that  the  amendment  we  are  now  con- 
sidering has  not  been  studied  or  re- 
viewed. Since  May  of  1982,  GAO  has 
made  this  recommendation.  This  is 
where  I  know  much  of  this  language 
stems  from.  If  we  reject  this  amend- 
ment, then  we  have  no  licensing,  no 
control,  and  what  I  am  saying  is.  let 
up  keep  validated  licensing  at  least  for 
our  highest  technology.  I  think  we 
owe  that  to  this  country. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  maintain 
that  we  have  more  effective  controls 
in  the  existing  language. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  every- 
body realizes  what  is  at  stake  in  this 
debate  and  in  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Bonker)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  the  licensing  required  on  all  of  the 
controlled  items,  every  item  that  is  on 
the  Cocom  list.  However,  I  think  in 
the  absence  of  that  I  would  certainly 
support  the  Roth  amendment. 

I  think  that  one  thing  we  have  to  re- 
alize is  that  licensing  is  a  tool  that  this 
Nation  uses  to  leverage  third  parties 
or  third  countries  to  some  of  these 
transactions.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  examples  that  was 
given  to  me  by  Stephen  Bryen  today, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

We  have  ongoing  negotiations  and 
agreements  with  other  countries  that 
are  not  Cocom  nations  but  who  are.  in 
fact,  end  users  of  some  of  these  items. 
The  United  States  can  go  over  and  say, 
"OK,  we  will  agree  to  make  this  sale  to 
Prance  and  they,  in  turn,  are  going  to 
sell  it  to  you.  However,  we  want  you  to 
agree  to  control  this  item  very  closely 
and  very  tightly."  If  they  do  not  agree 
to  that,  we  do  not  issue  the  license. 
The  license  is  a  vehicle  that  we  use  to 
control  this  trade,  and  if  we  lose  this 
vehicle,  if  we  lose  this  license,  then  we 
lose  the  leverage  that  allows  us  to  con- 
trol to  some  degree  the  end  use  of 
these  items. 


Another  thing  that  people  do  not  re- 
alize is  that  the  license  is  also  a  tool 
for  enforcement.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

I  have  a  couple  of  pictures  here  of  a 
millimeter  wave  test  equipment  that  is 
used  by  the  multiple-launch  rocket 
system.  This  was  interdicted  going  out 
of  the  United  States  for  ultimate  use 
in  an  Eastern  bloc  nation.  It  was  inter- 
dicted and  the  arrests  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  no  license.  We  did  not 
have  to  prove  a  conspiracy  at  that 
point  to  send  this  stuff  to  an  Eastern 
bloc  nation;  we  did  not  have  to  prove 
that  they  really  wanted  to  divert  it. 
All  we  had  to  prove  at  that  time  was 
that  they  did  not.  in  fact,  have  the  li- 
cense. Because  of  that  we  were  able  to 
make  the  arrest. 

If  we  eliminate  the  licensing  require- 
ment, and  we  talked  about  this  at 
some  length  today  in  our  meeting  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  with 
Commerce,  we  will  be  able  to  arrest 
them  ultimately.  If  we  send  people,  if 
we  tail  this  equipment,  if  we  tail  it 
over  to  Prance  or  Great  Britain  or 
wherever  and  we  catch  it  going  out  of 
that  country  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  we  will  still  be  able  to  make 
the  arrest  if  we  can  prove  conspiracy 
and  if  we  can  prove  intent  to  move  it 
into  an  Eastern  bloc  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  but  I  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  will  finish  up  in 
just  a  second  here. 

So  the  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  li- 
censing requirement  is  a  tool,  it  is  a 
lever  that  we  can  use  to  control  the 
end  use  of  these  products,  and  it  is 
also  a  tool  that  we  can  use  for  appre- 
hension and  interdiction  of  American 
technology  before  it  leaves  the  United 
States. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  this 
technology  aboard  and  catch  these 
guys  as  they  are  going  over  the  border. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  his 
response. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  and  I  certainly  share 
in  that  concern.  I  think  he  makes  a 
very  persuasive  argument  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  If  he  sup- 
ports more  effective  controls,  I  think 
he  will  find  them  in  the  existing  bill 
because  we  provide  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary,  and  I  shall  read 
from  page  10  of  the  bill: 
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trust  any  of  this  voluntary  agreement. 
We  are  going  to  put  some  require- 
ments on  you." 

At  the  same  time  we  slap  our 
friends,  we  say  to  other  countries  that 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Cocom  group,  our 
friends,  our  closest  allies,  "We  are 
going  to  give  you  anything  you  want 
below  a  certain  level.  Anything  you 
want  in  the  low-technology  fields  can 
go  to  anyone." 

I  might  say  the  question  was  raised, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  low  technology  could. 
Indeed,  under  the  Roth  amendment, 
go  to  a  country  like  Nicaragua.  Nicara- 
gua is  not  classified,  to  my  knowledge, 
as  a  pure  Communist  country  so, 
therefore,  countries  throughout  the 
world  that  are  not  the  close  friends  of 
the  United  States  would  receive  this 
great  favor  without  any  agreements  on 
end  use. 
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And  we  do  have  agreements  on  end 
use  in  our  Cocom  group  with  our 
friends  and  our  allies. 

So  I  think  this:  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth),  has  spent  numerous  hours 
studying  this  issue.  We  all  have.  We 
are  all  looking  for  better  ways  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  but,  by  and  large  and 
far  and  away,  the  Bonker  language  is 
very  clear  in  dealing  with  our  friends, 
the  people  who  come  together  with  us 
to  try  to  control  not  militarily  critical 
technology  items— this  does  not  apply 
to  them— but  the  day-to-day  business 
transactions.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  photo- 
graph that  was  shown  just  a  moment 
ago  by  one  of  my  colleagues  of  a  mili- 
tary item  to  an  Eastern  bloc  country 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  specific 
amendment  because  an  item  going  to 
an  Eastern  bloc  country  would  not  in 
any  way  be  covered  under  the  Roth 
language,  under  the  Bonker  language, 
or  under  the  current  law. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  point  that  I  was  making  is  that 
this  item— and  it  is  millimeter  wave 
test  equipment  used  by  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system— was  going  os- 
tensibly to  Switzerland.  Prom  there  it 
was  going  to  be  transferred  to  an  East- 
ern bloc  country,  the  point  being  that 
we  required  licensing,  and  this  compa- 
ny knew  it  could  not  get  a  license. 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  point  this  out. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  finish  and  if  he  would 
yield  further,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
get  a  license,  and  they  were  arrested 
within  the  United  States  because  they 
did  not  have  a  license.  In  other  words. 


the  fact  that  they  had  no  license  gave 
us  a  justification  to  arrest  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor 
neither  of  the  gentleman's  positions.  I 
favor  having  licensing  requirement  for 
all  the  Cocom  list.  But  if  we  did  not 
have  a  licensing  requirement,  we  could 
not  have  arrested  these  exporters  on 
the  basis  that  they  had  no  license,  we 
would  have  had  to  follow  them,  tail 
them  to  Switzerland,  and  then,  when 
we  had  enough  evidence  that  there 
was  in  fact  a  desire  to  take  this  to 
some  restricted  area,  to  wit,  the  East- 
ern bloc,  then  we  could  have  arrested 
them.  So  this  licensing  requirement 
vehicle,  licensing  is  a  vehicle  that 
allows  us  to  apprehend  and  to  inter- 
dict technology  before  if  leaves  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  much  more  clear 
than  I  could  have  made  clear  the  great 
misunderstanding  that  so  many  have 
in  this  issue.  Switzerland  is  not  a 
member  of  Cocom.  It  would  not  affect 
this,  and  that  is  the  problem.  So  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  saying,  "Cocom? 
What  is  Cocom?" 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement  first. 

In  effect,  what  we  would  do  under 
the  Roth  amendment  is  say  that  any 
country  that  is  not  a  member  of 
Cocom,  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  could  have  any  technology 
below  a  certain  level.  We  have  never 
done  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  respond  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  these  license  requirements 
supply  a  justification  and  a  mecha- 
nism for  us  to  stop  and  interdict  the 
export  of  technology  before  it  leaves 
the  United  States.  And  is  this  not  true: 
The  gentleman  says  this  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  this  is  not  a  Cocom  coun- 
try and  it  made  no  difference 

Mr.  MICA.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  that  point  is 
this 

Mr.  MICA.  That  was  illegal  no 
matter  how  it  went,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
here.  That  is  illegal. 

That  is  the  point  that  most  people 
do  not  understand.  Ninety  percent  or 
so  of  all  the  items  that  are  leaking  out 
of  this  country  are  illegal  in  the  first 
place.  They  are  not  dealing  with  the 
Export  Administration  Act;  they  are 
not  dealing  with  day  to  day,  ordinary 
transactions;  they  are  dealing  with  il- 
legal acts. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  address  my  point,  let 
us  say  it  is  going  to  France,  and  from 
there  this  company,  which  is  a  bogus 
company,  is  going  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  MICA.  That  is  illegal. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  All  right.  But  if  a  li- 
cense is  not  required,  that  means  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  basically 
follow  that  piece  of  equipment  under 
the  Bonker  amendment.  There  will  be 
no  requirement  for  a  license,  so  there 
will  be  no  reason  or  no  justification, 
unless  we  have  prior  knowledge,  to 
interdict  that  piece  of  equipment 
before  it  leaves.  In  other  words,  a  li- 
cense is  a  prequalification  mechanism 
that  gives  us  the  ability  to  interdict 
that  technology  before  it  leaves  our 
shores,  and  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  just  clarify  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  though. 
Under  the  Roth  amendment,  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
except  Communist  countries  would 
then  get  an  entire  category  of  technol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
complete  here. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  fight 
for  his  amendment.  I  favor  the  licens- 
ing requirement  for  the  whole  gamut 
of  technologies  on  the  Cocom  list. 

Mr.  MICA.  The  second  point  would 
be  that  we  did  and  we  have  gone 
through  a  period  in  this  Nation  where 
we  had  75,000  pieces  of  paper  sent 
through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  only  a  half  dozen  were 
challenged  on  those  grounds. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  In  fact,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman;  there  prob- 
ably are  more  in  that  75,000  that  we 
need  to  look  at,  and  we  can  have  the 
ability  to  do  that  if  we  decontrol  those 
items  within  our  circle  of  friends  that 
we  all  agree  are  OK. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  respond  very  briefly  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

The  whole  reason  for  an  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  is  to  see  that  we  do 
not  release  our  technology  to  our  ad- 
versaries. That  is  the  key.  and  it  is 
beyond  me  why  we  have  such  a  low 
budget. 

The  gentleman  says  we  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  interdict  smuggling 
and  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
expeditiously  process  these  licenses, 
and  the  answer  is  not  to  hire  more 
people  and  not  to  hire  people  with  ex- 


pertise above  that  of  the  customs 
agents  that  the  gentleman  says  basi- 
cally rampage  around  and  do  not  know 
what  high  technology  is  when  they  see 

it. 

So  why  do  we  not  appropriate 
enough  dollars  so  that  we  can  expedi- 
tiously and  thoroughly  check  these  li- 
censes and  analyze  these  transfers 
before  they  are  made?  We  are  spend- 
ing over  $250  billion  on  the  defense 
budget,  and  yet  we  cannot  seem  to 
come  up  above  $27  million  for  the 
interdiction  of  technology.  My  propo- 
sition is  that  we  need  to  spend  another 
$20  or  $30  million.  It  would  be  dollars 
well  spent. 

I  understand  they  are  processing 
these  licenses  in  21  days  now,  and  we 
could  get  it  down,  according  to  the  es- 
timates I  was  given  today,  to  about  10 
days  with  an  extra  $20  million,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
problems  that  the  gentleman  says  are 
inherent  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth)  and  also  in  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter)  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  I  am  going  to  put  him 
down  as  a  cosponsor  to  increase  the 
budget  the  next  time  around  on  this 
entire  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. "You've  got  it." 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  it  is  important. 
But  in  terms  of  reality,  we  must  deal 
with  what  we  have  and  the  funds  we 
have  and  try  to  allocate  those  funds  in 
the  best  way  possible. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  the 
gentleman's  figures  are  the  most  liber- 
al I  have  ever  heard  on  this  issue,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  probably  has  a 
good  idea.  The  President  came  in  with 
about  $5  million,  this  committee  came 
in  with  $15  million,  and  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  $20  or  $30  million.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  right  on  the 
money. 

But  right  now,  facing  the  facts  of 
our  budget  and  the  mood  of  this  Con- 
gress and  how  much  money  we  have  to 
deal  with  and  how  best  we  spend  that 
money  so  that  American  business  not 
only  can  protect  technology  but  have 
a  fair  and  equal  shot  at  this  tremen- 
dous world  market  and  yet  eat  away  at 
this  deficit  that  has  been  so  devastat- 
ing, to  work  first  with  our  allies,  our 
closest  friends,  is  commonsense  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  particularly  when 
we  all  do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
when  we  all  agree  that  it  would  be 
wrong  and  indeed  criminal  to  trans- 
ship any  items  under  this  bill. 


So  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point  that  we  have  to  raise  funds. 
I  am  kind  of  astounded  at  the  size  of 
the  increase.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
chairman  would  love  to  have  300  or 
400  Members  support  an  increase  of 
that  size  in  this  budget,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  realistic  right  now  today. 
So  we  must  work  with  what  we  have. 
I  think  this  does  indeed  represent  a 
very  fair  compromise.  My  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  has  tried  to  address  some  of 
our  concerns,  and  I  just  think  that 
this  opens  up  an  even  wider  area  of 
problems  than  what  we  are  already 
facing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  again  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  realizes  what  is  at  stake 
here.  The  gentleman's  view,  as  I  see  it. 
is  to  do  away  with  the  validated  li- 
censes. The  gentleman  from  California 
would  keep  validated  licenses  for  ev- 
erything. That  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced this  amendment,  because  that  is 
what  our  entire  committee  debates 
were  all  about:  How  to  streamline  ex- 
port licensing  yet  preserve  a  licensing 
system  which  protects  our  national  se- 
curity by  preserving  export  contract 
for  our  most  advanced  goods  and  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  MICA.  And  the  gentleman's  view 
would  be  to  do  away  with  validated  li- 
C6ns6s. 

Mr.  ROTH.  But  the  point  is  that  we 
want  to  keep  validated  licenses  for  our 
highest  technology,  but  make  it  easier 
for  business  to  trade  in  international 
markets  by  doing  away  with  validated 
licenses  for  the  low  technology.  That 
is  precisely  our  point  here. 

We  talk  about  Cocom  policing.  Jona- 
than Bingham,  our  former  chairman, 
wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saying  that  "circumvention  of 
U.S.  and  multilateral  export  controls 
has  contributed  more  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities  than  the  technology 
approved  for  sale.  "  And  our  former 
chairman  also  said  recently  that 
"Cocom  seems  almost  designed  for 
evasion." 


D  1420 

Mr.  MICA.  Evasion  is  illegal  under 
the  gentleman's  bill  or  under  my  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  but  under  my 
amendment,  you  have  controls,  you 
have  a  validated  license;  but  if  you  do 
away  with  this  amendment,  you  will 
give  our  technology  away  to  the  entire 
world  without  licenses. 
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OF  Potential  Illegal  Exports 
are  some  of  the  "red  flag"  in- 
signal  possible  illegal  exports 
;.  The  listing  is  not  exhaustive: 
by  the  Department  of  Com- 
of  Export  EInforcement.  as  an 
public  awareness  and  the  pri- 
effort  to  combat  illegal  exE)or- 
technology. 

/purchasing  agent's  reluctance 

use  or  end-user  information. 

requirements  incom- 

destination  country  resources 
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use  incompatible  with  the  cus- 
l^nown  industrial  applications  fcr 
being  purchased, 
use  incompatible  with  consign- 
usiness. 

use    incompatible    with    the 
capability  of  the  consignee  or  des- 
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Customer  willingness  to  pay  cash  for  a 
large  value  item  or  order. 

Little  or  no  customer  business  background 
information  available. 

Apparent  lack  of  customer  familiarity 
with  the  commodity's  performance/design 
characteristics  or  uses. 

Customer's/purchasing  agent's  declina- 
tion of  installation  or  service  contracts  that 
are  normally  accepted  in  similar  transac- 
tions. 

Ill-defined  delivery  dates  of  the  use  of  de- 
livery locations  inconsistent  with  the  type 
of  commodity  or  established  practices. 

Use  of  freight  forwarders  as  ultimate  con- 
signees. 

Use  of  intermediate  consignee(s)  whose  lo- 
cation/business is  incompatible  with  pur- 
ported end-user's  nature  of  business  or  loca- 
tion. 

Packaging  or  packing  requirements  incon- 
sistent with  shipping  mode  and  or  destina- 
tion. 

Evasive  responses  to  questions  regarding 
any  of  the  above  as  well  as  whether  equip- 
ment is  for  domestic  use.  export  or  reexport. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  referred  to  illegal  exports.  I, 
too,  believe  this  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem. Cocom  is  the  only  multilateral 
forum  to  control  strategic  exports  and 
should  be  strengthened.  My  amend- 
ment establishes  the  basis  to  improve 
Cocom  controls  by  beefing  up  the  use 
of  export  control  documents. 

Enforcement  and  intelligence  au- 
thorities estimate  that  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  Soviet  acquisition  of  military 
significant  technology  comes  from 
legal  purchases  and  open  source  infor- 
mation and  publications. 

The  remainder— approximately  70 
percent— is  acquired  by  Soviet  and 
East  European  intelligence  services. 
They  have  used  clandestine  as  well  as 
overt  collection  methods,  including 
the  involvement  of  Western  companies 
to  "divert"  United  States  and  Cocom 
controlled  goods  and  technologies. 

The  EAA  is  intended  to  prevent  di- 
version. The  fact  that  extensive  diver- 
sion is  taking  place  indicates  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  current  control  system. 
The  backbone  of  any  control  system  is 
export  licensing.  Properly  used  by  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries, 
meaning  the  active  exchange  of  licens- 
ing information,  the  license  is  a  major 
investigative  tool  to  forestall— delay- 
diversion  of  controlled  items. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  you  do 
away  with  the  validated  license,  does 
the  gentleman  not  see  that  there  is  no 
control?  We  can  do  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  says,  give  $10  million 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  it  is 
not  going  to  mean  anything.  He  just 
will  not  have  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  It 
is  like  asking  a  man  to  build  a  house 
without  a  hammer  or  a  saw.  You  have 
got  to  have  a  mechanism  and  licenses 


are  the  mechanism.  It  we  do  not  have 
that,  we  do  not  have  anything.  We  will 
place  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  the 
same  status  as  Canada. 

The  United  States  does  not  require 
export  licenses  for  shipments  to 
Canada. 

Defense  and  intelligence  agencies 
are  reporting  increasing  diversion 
through  Canada.  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  export  licensing,  the  degree  of 
diversion  is  difficult  to  document.  Cer- 
tain diversion  cases  have  been  identi- 
fied and  prosecuted,  but  vast  amounts 
of  controlled  products  pass  over  the 
United  States-Canadian  border  with- 
out any  controls. 

In  a  1979  case,  a  company  in  Sunny- 
vale, Calif.,  simply  mislabled  semicon- 
ductor processing  equipment  for  ship- 
ment to  Canada.  The  goods  were  even- 
tually shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  via 
Switzerland. 

In  fact,  Canada  does  not  deny  export 
privileges  to  known  diverters  and  the 
use  of  prelicense  and  postlicense 
checks  is  unknown. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that 
there  has  been  very  few  license  denials 
to  our  allies.  From  this  it  is  argued 
that  we  must  eliminate  export  licens- 
ing. 

But  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
few  license  denials  to  Cocom  countries 
is,  in  part,  a  reflection  that  most  U.S. 
exporters  comply  with  U.S.  control 
laws  because  they  know  the  United 
States  has  enforcement  tools  and  pen- 
alties if  violators  are  caught. 

Licensing  is  a  deterrent  in  its  own 
right.  For  many  years,  there  was  lax 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  During  the  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  years  the  funds  devoted  to 
enforcement  in  no  way  were  able  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

The  growing  evidence  of  a  massive 
Soviet  campaign  to  acquire  Western 
high  technology,  is  leading  to  in- 
creased enforcement  and  therefore  a 
greater  number  of  license  application 
denials. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  under  the  present  commit- 
tee language,  our  friends  in  the  Cocom 
community,  those  who  banded  togeth- 
er with  America,  would  be  given  a  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  rest  of  the 
world.  Communist  countries  and  non- 
Communist  countries,  under  the  com- 
mittee provision,  would  not  be  given 
those  privileges. 

Under  the  Roth  amendment,  every- 
body in  the  world,  except  Communist 
countries,  all  the  doubtfuls,  all  the 
ones  who  are  not  considered  allies,  but 
out  there  anyhow,  would  get  all  the 
technology  they  want  under  a  certain 
level. 

We  have  never  done  that  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  at  this  time. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LAGOMARSINO  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair- 
man.  I   offer  an   amendment  to  the 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth:  On 
the  first  page  of  the  amendment  in  line  No. 
17.  after  the  period,  insert  the  following: 
The  Secretary  may  require  an  export  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  Roth  amendment,  it  has 
become  clear  to  me  that  there  was  an 
oversight  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Roth)  in  the  preparation 
of  his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  has 
pointed  that  out. 

While  the  language  in  the  bill  does 
contain  a  provision  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  an  export  license  for 
the  export  of  such  goods  or  technolo- 
gy to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation,  it  is  not 
contained,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  pointed  out,  in  the  Roth 
amendment;  so  my  amendment  would 
add  that  language  to  this  bill. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
amendment  improves  the  Roth 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  practical  so- 
lution to  a  very  tough  question. 

What  the  sponsors  of  the  changes 
that  are  proposed  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  want  to  do  is  to  free 
up  from  the  license  requirements  and 
from  the  redtape  that  goes  with  it  a 
number  of  applications,  a  number  of 
business  deals,  where  there  is  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
amendment.  It  is  very  constructive 
and  very  helpful. 

I  accept  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  does 
likewise. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
constructive  amendment  and  one 
which  I  can  support,  but  I  would  have 
to  add  that  this  certainly  does  not 
make  the  Roth  amendment  palatable. 
I  still  do  not  think  it  is  tough  enough 
in  other  areas  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  read  the  amend- 
ment again?  I  did  not  get  a  copy. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  What  it  does 
is  to  put  in  the  Roth  amendment  the 
exact  same  language  that  is  contained 
in  the  bill  regarding  the  authorization 
to  the  Secretary  to  require  an  export 
license  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  such  end  users  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  when  the  gen- 
tleman says  such  goods  or  technology, 
is  the  gentleman  referring  to  any  good 
or  technology  which  is  at  such  a  level 
of  performance  characteristics  that 
the  export  of  that  good  or  technology 
requires  that? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Exactly.  The 
effect  would  be,  as  I  understand,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  This  would  apply  to 
that  mysterious  definition  of  high 
technology,  which  no  one  has  defined? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  with 
the  Roth  amendment,  it  would  only 
apply  to  low  technology.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  the  way  that  it  reads  in 
the  bill,  it  would  apply  to  high  and  low 
technology;  so  we  are  covering,  if  the 
Roth  amemdment  becomes  law,  we 
would  be  covering  part  of  it.  The  high 
technology  would  still  be  subject  to  li- 
ccnsc 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
answer  a  couple  questions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  it  is 
more  than  clear  that  most  of  the 
people  in  the  Chamber  right  now  un- 
derstand pretty  well  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  ev- 
erybody who  might  be  watching  this 
procedure  in  their  offices  understands 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Will  the  gentleman  describe  for  us 
what  the  bill  does  and  what  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment  does  and 
then  also  tell  us,  if  he  will,  what  num- 
bers we  are  talking  about  with  regard 
to  license  applications  here? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

First  of  all,  with  an  amendment  like 
this,  there  is  a  lot  of  smoke,  but  let's 
look  at  the  substance.  I  hear  people 
say.  "Well,  the  Roth  amendment 
doesn't  strengthen  the  bill  enough." 

That  is  real  poppycock,  because 
what  the  bill  does,  it  nullifies  the  need 
for  validated  licenses,  except  for  cer- 
tain end  users  that  are  suspected  of  di- 
version. 

Now,  the  question  is:  How  are  we 
going  to  apply  this?  Are  we  going  to 
take  the  Commerce  Department  to 
Europe  and  check  every  single  busi- 
ness in  Europe?  Who  is  going  to  pay 


for  that?  How  is  that  going  to  be 
done?  It  sounds  great  on  paper,  in 
theory,  but  how  is  it  going  to  work  in 
practice?  It  is  not  going  to  work,  be- 
cause it  is  a  subterfuge  to  do  away 
with  all  validated  licenses. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  we  have  vali- 
dated licenses  for  high  and  low  tech- 
nology. That  is  why  I  say  we  should 
draw  a  line  here.  Yes,  we  are  going  to 
allow  business  to  ship  low  technology 
overseas  with  notification,  not  a  vali- 
dated license;  but  for  our  highest  tech- 
nology a  validated  license.  Let  us  keep 
the  validated  license.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  compromise.  I  think  it  is  good  for 
the  Government.  I  think  we  have  that 
obligation  to  the  taxpayers  and  I 
think  it  is  good  for  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  numbers  that  we  are 
talking  about  here? 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  the  bill  we  will  elimi- 
nate about  25,000  licenses,  because  the 
license  for  lower  technology  only  goes 
to  Cocom. 

Under  my  bill,  we  eliminate  about 
30.000  licenses,  because  we  do  not  re- 
quire validated  licenses  to  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 4  years  ago  the  Congress  crafted 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  which 
achieved,  in  my  opinion,  a  careful,  re- 
sponsible balance  between  expediting 
and  improving  export  procedures 
while  retaining  essential  controls  on 
technology  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
When  we  debated  these  issues  4 
years  ago,  I  worked  to  insure  that  con- 
trols would  not  be  loosened  to  the  det- 
riment of  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. I  believe  the  final  result  was  a 
compromise  that  may  not  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  sides  but 
was  one  that  almost  everyone  accepted 
as  a  realistic,  responsible  approach  to 
America's  trade  and  security  interests. 
The  changes  proposed  in  this  year's 
revision  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  on  west-west  trade  as  contained  in 
H.R.  3231  jeopardize,  I  believe,  the 
balance  that  was  so  carefully  achieved 
before.  Major  changes  affecting  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  con- 
trols have  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  U.S.  export  com- 
petitiveness. It  is  not  clear  that  those 
goals  will  be  achieved  by  these 
changes,  but  what  is  clear  is  the  poten- 
tial damage  that  will  be  caused  to  our 
national  security  interests  by  facilitat- 
ing trade  and  diversion  of  technology 
to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

An  intelligence  community  report  on 
"Soviet  Acquisition  of  Western  Tech- 
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cause  we  must  not  become  complacent 
to  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviets  to  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. As  you  will  recall,  the  Soviets  ac- 
quired a  factory  in  1977  to  build  petro- 
leum drill  bits  which  they  then  used  to 
improve  their  capacity  for  antitank 
weapons.  Soviet  aircraft  carriers  and 
nuclear  missile  submarines  are  serv- 
iced by  floating  dry  docks  made  in  the 
West  and  exported  legally  under  cur- 
rent Cocom  controls.  The  Kama  River 
truck  factory  produced  the  trucks 
used  by  the  Soviet  invaders  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  Soviet  missiles  depend  on 
guidance  systems  improved  by  West- 
ern machine-made  ball  bearings.  In 
the  past  year,  U.S.  Customs  seizures  of 
illegal  exports  have  included:  ad- 
vanced radar  navigation  systems,  laser 
bomb-guidance  systems,  aerial  survey 
photographic  and  topographic-map- 
ping systems,  infrared  spectrometer 
systems,  weapons-related  computer 
subsystems,  and  military  helicopter 
parts. 

Furthermore.  U.S.  scientists  who 
have  visited  Soviet  laboratories  report 
that  50  to  80  percent  of  the  equipment 
is  of  Western  origin. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  all 
transfers  of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  must  try  to  control 
those  items  that  are  most  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  capability  of  the  Soviets. 
Elimination  of  licenses  in  west-west 
trade,  proposed  in  H.R.  3231.  seem  to 
increase  the  potential  for  greater  di- 
version of  technology  to  the  Soviets.  I 
believe  we  must  tighten  those  provi- 
sions as  proposed  by  Mr.  Roth  so  as  to 
inhibit  the  Soviets'  ability  to  obtain 
high  technology. 

Many  argue  that  trade  with  the  So- 
viets would  moderate  Soviet  behavior 
by  making  them  more  dependent  on 
the  technology  and  grain  of  the  indus- 
trial democracies.  But  as  Heru-y  Kis- 
singer pointed  out  last  year: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  negotiating 
balance  in  east-west  trade  has  been  reversed 
over  the  past  decade.  In  every  crisis,  the 
west  invents  new  excuses  for  declinine,  to  in- 
terrupt economic  relations.  Indeed,  econom- 
ic relations  have  done  much  more  to  induce 
Western  restraint  in  the  face  of  Soviet  mis- 
conduct than  to  encourage  Soviet  restraint 
in  international  behavior.  .  .  .  Soviet-Cuban 
intervention  in  Angola,  in  Ethiopia,  in 
South  Yemen;  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan; 
the  suppression  of  solidarity  in  Poland;  and 
the  use  of  toxic  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia 
have  all  occurred  in  precisely  the  period  of 
expanded  East- West  economic  cooperation. 

I  would  only  add  to  Mr.  Kissinger's 
list  the  example  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner,  which  in  itself  is 
adequate  proof  of  the  callousness  and 
inhumanity  with  which  the  Soviets 
view  their  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  proposal  to  loosen  export 
controls    in    West-West    trade    which 


would  ultimately  have  the  effect  of 
supporting  the  Soviet  goal  of  military 
and  technological  superiority.  As  we 
look  for  ways  to  improve  United  States 
export  performance  and  export  com- 
petitiveness, we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
our  even  greater  interests  in  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  offered  the  principal 
or  primary  pending  amendment  and 
has  agreed  to  the  currently  pending 
amendment  to  the  amendment  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  us  what 
manner  of  goods  are  going  to  be  appli- 
cable or  be  licensed  under  the  Lago- 
marsino  language? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  the  division  be- 
tween high  and  low  technology,  is  on  the 
commodity  control  list. 

Then  in  the  Lagomarsino  amend- 
ment, we  look  at  the  suspected  di- 
verters  and  those  suspected  diverters 
would  also  be  required  to  have  a  vali- 
dated license,  so  that  the  Commerce 
Department  could  check,  could  have  a 
paper  trail,  because  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  a  paper  trail  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  order  to  control. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  we  could  not  have  a  validat- 
ed paper  trail  under  the  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  am  through  making  the  point. 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  when  I  am  through. 

I  understand  that  we  can  require  li- 
censes from  diverters  and  other  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary,  and  so  I  see 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
any  difference  if  we  are  going  after 
suspected  diverters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  almost 
all  of  the  leaks  occur  because  of  theft 
or  espionage  and  do  not  necessarily 
get  uncovered  under  the  license  proc- 
ess, since  all  the  licenses  or  99.9  per- 
cent of  them  are  granted,  anyway. 
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I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will 
simply  explain— again,  my  original 
question  is  what  are  these  goods.  Is  it 
a  classified  list?  How  do  we  know  there 
are  30.000  of  them? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  CCL  list  is  not  a 
classified  list. 

To  answer  your  question,  as  far  as 
diverters,  that  is  a  good  question.  Are 
you  going  to  send  the  Commerce  De- 
partment over  to  Europe  or  Japan  to 


check  every  single  item  they  have  in 
each  country? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time  at  this  point. 

How  is  the  gentleman  going  to  do  it 
under  a  license  system.  You  are  still 
going  to  have  to  send  them  over  if  you 
suspect  a  diversion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  At  least  under  a  license 
you  have  a  paper  trail. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  You  could  under  the 
system  in  the  bill  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  No,  you  cannot.  Under 
this  system,  you  only  have  to  give  no- 
tification. When  do  you  give  notifica- 
tion, when  the  ship  is  leaving  the 
dock? 

The  provision  in  the  bill  enables  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  maintain  a 
list  of  so-called  unreliable  end  users  to 
which  he  may  license  exports.  That  is 
not  an  effective  enforcement  tool  for 
high  technologies  and  goods  classified 
as  such  in  Cocom  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Cocom  membership. 

H.R.  3231  provides  that  a  license  can 
be  required  only  for  the  export  to  cer- 
tain firms  whose  names  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  list. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  is  notified  of 
a  shipment  going  to  a  firm  not  on  that 
list,  there  would  be  no  way  the  ship- 
ment could  be  halted  for  national  se- 
curity reasons.  The  provision  in  H.R. 
3231  does  not  specify  if  notification  is 
before  or  after  shipment. 

In  only  one  instance  have  strategic 
goods  been  recovered  after  diversion. 

Maintaining  a  current  list  of  known 
or  suspected  violators  presents  severe 
administrative  problems.  For  example, 
the  list  must  be  published  to  make  ex- 
porters aware  of  denied  entities.  Addi- 
tioris  to  the  list  would  be  so  coristant, 
that  the  list  could  be  outdated  within 
24  hours  of  publication. 

It  is  impossible  to  investigate  in  ad- 
vance of  shipment  every  end  user 
within  Cocom.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  possible  end  users.  Preli- 
censing  checks  are  not  completed  for 
most  shipments.  Under  the  current 
system,  such  investigations  are  trig- 
gered by  certain  criteria.  Unreliable 
end  users  are  identified. 

Classified  intelligence  briefings  can 
confirm  this.  And.  there  are  instances 
when  the  Government  does  not  want 
to  signal  a  suspect  firm  of  an  investi- 
gation. Publishing  a  list  of  suspect  is 
akin  to  telling  a  criminal  the  police  are 
watching  him. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  say  under  the  Roth 
amendment  or  the  present  amend- 
ment, diversion  to  a  Communist  coun- 
try, under  everybody's  approach  that 
has  been  on  this  floor  is  illegal. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Of  course,  you  got  to 
find  it  the  same  way. 


Mr.  MICA.  Right.  To  say  how  will 
we  find  these  things  out.  You  make  an 
exellent  point.  How  will  we  find  it  out 
if  we  have  the  license  on  hand. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  the 
way  the  committee  has  recommended, 
there  would  be  the  same  paperwork,  it 
would  be  notification,  so  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  we  have  to  send  the 
Commerce  Committee  over  to  check 
on  them  now  or  later  or  at  any  time, 
they  would  have  to  do  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  if  somebody  was  going 
to  do  this  by  espionage  or  theft,  the  li- 
cense might  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  commodity  anyway? 

Mr.  MICA.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
that  we  have  been  making  here.  Diver- 
sion under  the  Roth  amendment  or 
the  committee  approach,  diversion 
under  the  present  law  is  illegal. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  for  yielding. 

The  difference  is  you  have  a  investi- 
gation before  you  issue  a  license.  And 
if  a  license  is  required,  the  American 
company  has  to  help  the  American 
Government  decide  what  kind  of  his- 
tory have  we  had  with  this  Cocom 
country  and  company.  This  makes  a 
big  difference,  because  it  helps  our 
Government  determine  the  end  user, 
and  determine  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
diversion. 

It  is  the  investigation  prior  to  issu- 
ing the  license  that  is  so  important.  If 
just  notification  is  required,  and  you 
are  running  a  company,  and  you  give 
notification  the  day  the  product 
leaves,  how  is  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment going  to  check  the  end  user? 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  cri- 
tique of  my  amendment  is  based  upon 
the  assertion  of  Cocom's  effectiveness. 
The  reliability  of  Cocom  enforcement 
is  the  underpinning  of  section  106  as 
reported  by  Foreign  Affairs. 

However,  to  date  there  exists  no 
complete  study  outlining  the  statutory 
basis,  enforcement  authorities,  re- 
sources and  manpower  of  the  export 
enforcement  agencies  of  Cocom  mem- 
bers. 

This  issue  was  not  fully  explored 
during  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee consideration  of  H.R.  3231. 

In  the  absence  of  such  information, 
licensing  should  not  be  eliminated. 

In  1976.  the  GAO  reported  that 
Cocom  partners  failed  to  provide  en- 
forcement information  to  the  United 
States  necessary  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  enforcement  activities. 

GAO  also  noted  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  either  not  required  ade- 
quate compliance  information,  or  is 
embarrassed  by  the  results— and  re- 
fused GAO  access  to  such  information 
in  its  files. 


In  1978,  President  Carter  submitted 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  multilateral  export  controls. 
The  report  indicated  the  system  was 
working  effectively.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  flatly  stated 
that  the  report  did  not  contain  the  in- 
formation to  support  this  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment can  ask  for  information  or  li- 
censes or  information  about  the  end 
user  if  it  has  any  reason  to  suspect 
there  is  a  problem  which  it  would  un- 
doubtedly do  in  the  same  way  for  li- 
censes. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  if  you  ship 
something  out  of  the  Cocom  country 
after  having  shipped  it  out  of  here, 
you  have  doubled  up  on  the  licensing 
procedure,  and  you  have  not  learned 
anything  more.  You  still  have  the 
same  exposure  to  theft  and  espionage 
as  you  had  before. 

What  you  have  under  your  system  is 
an  ongoing  system  of  licensing  which 
tends  to  retard  and  restrict  U.S.  trade 
to  its  allies  with  whom  we  are  trying 
to  foster  some  competition. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  supplement  my 
argument.  Take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

Last  August,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  cases  like  this,  last  August,  a 
$600,000  U.S.  computer  was  given  to  a 
Cocom  country,  Belgium,  ended  up  in 
Budapest,  Hungary.  In  a  recent 
speech,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
admitted  that  Japanese  high  technolo- 
gy has  contributed  to  the  vast  Soviet 
buildup.  Export  controls  should  halt 
this  diversion  and  my  amendment  en- 
ables us  to  beef  up  enforcement  and 
concentrate  on  truly  strategic  items. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Roth  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague,  Mr.  Roth,  on  the 
concept  behind  his  amendment.  He 
has  recognized,  as  many  of  us  have, 
that  we  have  some  licensing  proce- 
dures that  are  unnecessary.  Those  pro- 
cedures are  not  only  creating  more 
work  for  our  exporting  companies  and 
delays  and  difficulties  in  their  export- 
ing but  is  also  putting  too  much  of  our 
enforcement  resources  where  they  are 
not  doing  any  good.  If  we  can  cut 
through  the  unnecessary  licensing  and 
focus  the  resources  for  enforcement 
where  they  will  really  make  a  differ- 
ence, we  will  be  able  to  export  better 
and  we  will  be  able  to  control  the 
transfer  of  sensitive  technology  better. 
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could  help  Russians  kill  Americans;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  The  Cocom  control 
list  includes  a  wide  range  of  technolo- 
gy, low  technology  and  high  technolo- 
gy, technologies  that  our  allies  in  con- 
cert with  us  with  common  objectives 
have  agreed  to  control  and  prevent 
from  getting  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman, so  there  are  militarily  critical 
technologies  included  in  the  Cocom 
list? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rcct. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Do  you  feel  comforta- 
ble, knowing  what  you  know  about  the 
Cocom  system,  with  the  enforcement 
capabilities  of  our  allies  who  ultimate- 
ly are  going  to  have  to  make  the  stop? 
They  are  the  people  who  are  going  to 
have  to  go  out  there  and  enforce  it 
before  it  goes  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  Do 
you  feel  confident  that  they  will  be 
able  to  enforce  Cocom  restrictions, 
and  do  you  feel  comfortable  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  transfer  of  some 
very  militarily  critical  technologies  out 
of  this  country  and  the  putting  of  re- 
sponsibility on  those  trading  partners? 
Are  you  confident  in  their  ability? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Under  the  current  act 
as  it  is,  we  are  relying  on  our  Cocom 
allies  to  prevent  the  export  of  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  do  not  go  to 
France,  or  Germany  or  the  United 
Kingdom  and  make  sure  technology 
does  not  leave  there.  We  rely  on  them 
to  prevent  it. 

a  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Zschau  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  have  to  admit,  if  we  eliminate 
the  West-West  licensing,  there  is  going 
to  be  more  of  an  onus,  more  of  a 
burden  on  our  allies  because  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  to  have  to 
catch  the  ball. 

The  question  I  am  asking  is:  Do  you 
now  know  what  type  of  resources  they 
have  to  do  this  and  are  you  satisfied 
with  their  capability  and  with  their 
policies? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  let  me  just  say  that 
under  the  current  bill  there  is  no 
change  in  the  reliance  that  we  are  put- 
ting on  the  other  Cocom  countries,  but 
there  is  a  mandate  in  the  bill  to 
strengthen  Cocom. 

We  recognize  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pre- 
vent technology  from  reaching  the  So- 
viets is  to  rely  on  our  allies.  We  cannot 
do  it  alone.  We  are  not  the  sole  source 
of  high  technology  anymore. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  bill 
mandates  that  we  negotiate  with  our 


Cocom  allies  to  strengthen  the  Cocom 
organization  and  procedures,  to  in- 
crease the  funding  of  the  organization, 
and  to  make  it  more  effective. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  One  last  question  to 
the  gentleman.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  said  that  with  a  little 
more  money,  and  when  we  pass  a  de- 
fense bill  in  excess  of  $250  billion  I 
think  in  terms  of  national  security  it  is 
not  a  lot  of  money,  for  about  $20  mil- 
lion more  we  could  license  all  of  the 
controlled  items  expeditiously.  We 
could  have  the  licenses  cleared  in 
about  10  days.  I  understand  that  the 
delay  is  now  about  21  days,  so  that 
does  not  sound  unreasonable. 

What  is  wrong,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, with  putting  a  little  more 
money  in,  with  making  a  more  thor- 
ough investigation,  have  that  licensing 
mechanism,  and  still  doing  it  expedi- 
tiously? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  let  me  just  say  that 
I  support  putting  additional  resources 
on  controlling  the  items  that  need  to 
be  controlled.  But,  in  addition,  we  can 
apply  those  resources  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  by  eliminating  the  con- 
trols that  are  needless,  where  there 
are  applications  that  are  routinely  ap- 
proved and  are  just  a  paperwork 
mechanism. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman's  position 
that  we  should  increase  the  resources 
on  control.  But,  in  addition,  we  should 
focus  those  controls  where  they  make 
a  difference  and  streamline  the  proce- 
dures in  order  to  apply  those  resources 
more  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Zschau  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

The  gentleman  has  made  several 
comments  about  the  need  for  addition- 
al appropriations  so  that  we  might 
first  of  all  improve  the  administrative 
actions  of  the  Export  Administration. 

We  have  talked  about  and  we  have 
heard  a  few  things  about  Cocom.  But 
what  is  not  covered  by  the  gentle- 
man's comments  is  the  cost  that  ac- 
crues to  American  businesses  of  all 
sizes. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  relatively  speak- 
ing to  increase  the  appropriations  to 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  but  it  is 
a  far  different  matter  if  we  are  going 
to  really  widen  the  sweep  of  licensing 
across  this  country  because  we  are 
going  to  incredibly  burden  additional- 


ly the  American  businesses  that  are  al- 
ready having  great  difficulty  with  the 
broad  sweep  of  licensing  which  takes 
place  in  this  country. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  expand  this  licens- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  has  suggested, 
we  are  talking  about  incredible  costs 
to  the  American  businesses  that  do 
not  have  the  advantages  of  additional 
appropriations  from  this  body. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  response? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter),  for  a  response. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  complaint  is  that 
American  businesses  have  cargo  wait- 
ing on  the  docks  and  they  are  having 
to  wait  unnecessarily.  Their  contracts 
are  expiring  and  they  are  undergoing 
a  lot  of  disservice  because  it  takes  so 
long  to  license  their  technology. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  instead  of 
doing  away  with  the  licensing  of  tech- 
nology. West  to  West,  why  not  put  an 
extra  $20  million  into  the  enforcement 
of  this  act  so  we  can  recruit  enough 
people  who  are  qualified  and  who  are 
able  to  get  these  licenses  issued  within 
10  days.  That  would  help  American 
business,  not  hamper  American  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate this  problem  because  the 
businesses  in  my  own  district  are  af- 
fected in  just  that  way.  At  times  when 
they  want  to  participate  in  trade 
shows  they  are  not  given  a  license. 
Then  later  on  it  comes  after  the  trade 
show  has  taken  place. 

But  the  gentleman  then  is  not  con- 
templating a  further  extension  of  li- 
censing across  the  export  spectrum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Zschau  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  make  clear  to  this 
whole  House.  We  are  not  talking  about 
expanding  the  licensing  procedures. 
We  are  talking  about  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

Right  now  you  have  to  have  a  li- 
cense for  Cocom  goods. 

The  committee  bill  would  eliminate 
all  of  those  licensing  requirements  for 
items  going  from  the  United  States  to 
its  Cocom  trading  partners.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  would 
eliminate  that  licensing  requirement 
only  for  the  so-called  lower  end  of  the 
technology  spectrum.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  expanding  licensing  require- 
ments, we  are  talking  about  holding 
the  line. 

All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  put  some 
skilled    people    up    there    who    know 


what  high  technology  is,  who  can  ex- 
pedite these  licenses  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  have  the  analysis,  we  will  be 
able  to  have  the  scrutiny  and  we  will 
still  be  able  to  expeditiously  grant  li- 
censes to  our  businesses  in  a  much 
faster    time    than    we    are    presently 

Now  I  understand  that  we  presently 
take  about  21  days.  Let  us  get  it  down 
to  10  days. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
there  is  again  a  lack  of  information 
here  with  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Cocom.  Nothing,  and  I  want  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  understand  this,  not  one 
single  item  manufactured  in  America, 
high  or  low  technology,  goes  on  the 
list  for  Cocom  to  be  sold  unless  every- 
body agrees  unanimously,  all  of  our 
partners.  One  objection  and  it  does 
not  go  on  the  list. 

So  I  think  when  there  is  some  indi- 
cation or  an  inference  that  some  mili- 
tary items  get  on  this  list  and  then  can 
be  transferred,  nothing  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  keep  to  itself 
can  go  on  the  list.  This  list,  and  I  try 
to  say  this  again,  Cocom  means 
friends.  It  is  a  group  of  friends  that  we 
agree  on  that  we  will  trade  items  one 
to  the  other.  Nothing  goes  on  that  list 
unless  everybody  agrees  unanimously 
and  unless  a  military  item  is  decon- 
trolled on  purpose  by  the  United 
States,  an  item  that  we  probably 
would  not  want  to  have  any  concerns 
with  that  would  not  go  on  this  list.  Ev- 
erything that  goes  on  that  list  is  unan- 
imous. One  objection  and  it  does  not 
go  on  the  list. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
primary  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Roth  amendment  because  it  continues 
a  needless  licensing  arrangement 
which  I  believe  is  counterproductive  to 
America's  export  and  trade  policies. 

As  I  have  traveled  around  the  world, 
and  as  I  have  met  with  American  busi- 
ness people  in  this  country,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  no  other  single 
item  in  American  law  or  regulation 
that  is  as  frustrating  to  people  who 
want  to  build  jobs  by  exporting  Ameri- 
can goods  than  the  system  of  licensing 
which  now  exists,  and  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  work  ones  way  through  the 
licensing  procedure. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  and  the  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  having  developed 
within  the  bill  a  way  to  protect  U.S. 
security  interests  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  a  series  of  the  most  exasperat- 
ing licensing  problems.  That  provision 
in  the  bill  has  been  criticized  by  the 
distinguished  and  learned  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  who  be- 
lieves that  we  still  need  to  maintain  li- 
censing to  our  European  allies. 

In  my  judgment  he  overestimates 
the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  real  reading  on  how 
many  licenses  will  be  required  and 
how  many  will  not  be  required  under 
either  of  these  operations. 

But  it  is  quite  certain  that  under  the 
Roth  amendment  that  East-West  and 
West-West  trade  are  equated.  That  is 
you  can  ship  things  to  Russia  and  you 
can  ship  things  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  whether  you  are  at  the  low 
end  or  the  high  end  of  the  spectrum 
you  go  through  the  same  procedure.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  you  act 
with  friends  and  allies  with  whom  you 
are  trying  to  develop  a  trading  system, 
and  a  world  order,  and  an  alliance,  and 
the  development  of  jobs  through 
world  trade.  I  do  not  think  you  treat 
them  the  same  way  you  treat  our  com- 
petitors in  the  East. 

I  think  that  is  a  major  flaw  in  the 
Roth  amendment. 

Second,  it  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  that  the  problems,  the 
leakage  of  high  technology  occur 
through  espionage  and  theft.  You  can 
issue  licenses  until  you  are  blue  in  the 
face  and  it  is  not  going  to  retard  that 
kind  of  leakage. 

I  am  told  that  about  99.9  percent  of 
the  license  applications  to  our  allies 
are  approved.  As  long  as  they  are.  it 
seems  to  me  silly  to  continue  the  li- 
censing program  that  never  seems  to 
stop  any  but  a  tiny  percentage  of 
those  licenses. 

D  1450 

Now  under  the  law,  under  the 
Bonker  language,  the  Secretary  has 
two  possibilities.  First,  to  request  li- 
censes in  the  case  of  end  users,  and 
the  second  is  to  require  notification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  will  zero  in 
on  the  tiny  percent  that  have  formerly 
been  declined,  that  he  will  zero  in  on 
those  cases  where  there  have  been  sus- 
picions of  theft  or  where  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  we  might  be 
losing  any  of  our  high-tech  secrets. 

I  think  the  Secretary  is  amply 
armed  under  the  Bonker  language  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  this. 

And  I  think  in  the  Roth  amendment 
we  have  simply  added  more  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  more  problems  for  U.S. 
shippers,  which  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
complaint  that  they  are  now  bringing 
to  us. 

And,  yes,  every  American  of  any 
kind  wants  to  be  sure  we  do  not  have 
these  leakages.  However,  you  do  not 
prevent  leakage  of  high  tech  or  any- 
thing else  simply  by  duplicating  bu- 
reaucracy and  filling  file  cabinets  full 
of  license  applications. 

And  I  just  have  to  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  in  the  process  of  developing 
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of  Mr.  Roth  and  by 
consent,  Mr.  Frenzel  was 
proceed   for   2   additional 


will  the 


Mr.  Chairman, 
yield? 

NZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
distinguished  gentleman 
nsin. 

H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

said  we  are  building 
.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
is  built  on  licensing? 

The  system  is  built 

enforcement  systems  and 

and,  yes,  we  use  licensing 

will  use  whatever  licensing 

bill. 

Is  it  not  the  licensing 

backbone  of  the  system? 

The  system  has  lots 
)f    developing    information. 
I  am  told,  when  there  is  a 
license  is  not  helpful. 

But  the  license  is  the 
of  the  system? 

I  disagree  very  vigor- 

the  gentleman.  The  licens- 

foundation  of  the  current 

has  not  been  very  effec- 
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ROTH.  Just  one  more  question? 
FRfNZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

ROtrH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

the   gentleman's  concern. 

onus  on  business;  but  when 

thousands  of  Americans,  even 

their  lives  for  this  coun- 

national  security,  is  it  too 

business  to  have  a  validat- 

for  exports  of  high  technol- 

asking  too  much? 

NZEL.  I  do  not  think  busi- 
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t  tiink  business  will  do  what- 
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make  American  business  apply  for  25 
licenses,  business  will  do  it  if  it  is  in 
the  interest,  for  the  good  of,  the  na- 
tional security.  The  gentleman's  prob- 
lem is  that  he  has  not  proved  that  his 
amendment  is  going  to  help  national 
security. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  think  I  have  proved 
that.  But  I  realize  it  is  a  value  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  point  is  this:  Yes.  maybe  at  this 
time  it  is  a  cumbersome  system,  maybe 
we  are  asking  for  too  many  licenses  for 
items  that  we  want  to  send  overseas; 
but  certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for  a  validated  license  for  our  highest 
technology. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONKER  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Roth: 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  1  through  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■No  authority  or  permission  to  export  may 
be  required  under  this  section  before  goods 
or  technology  are  exported  in  the  case  of 
exports  to  a  country  which  maintains 
export  controls  on  such  goods  or  technology 
cooperatively  with  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  Secretary  (1)  may  require  an 
export  license  for  the  export  of  such  goods 
or  technology  to  those  and  users  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  likely  to  divert  the 
goods  or  technology  involved  to  a  country 
described  in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  (2)  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  exporting  any  good  or 
technology  subject  to  export  controls  under 
this  section  which  is  on  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  that  the  good 
or  technology  not  be  reexported  to  any 
country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section  without  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary,  through  deliberations  of 
the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
documentation  required  to  carry  out  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
compliance  with  that  clause.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  by  regulations  require  any  person 
exporting  any  goods  or  technology  to  a 
country  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
such  goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  to  notify  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  those  exports.". 

Mr.  BONKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BONKER.   Mr.   Chairman,   we 

have  had  I  think  a  constructive  debate 

on  a  very  important  matter. 


I  again  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  for 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  delicate 
balance  between  our  desire  to  export 
more  and  yet  retain  effective  security 
controls. 

This  substitute  that  I  am  offering 
would  in  effect  strike  that  section  of 
Mr.  Roth's  amendment  that  would  de- 
control licenses  for  low  technology 
items  to  noncontrolled  countries. 

I  gather  from  the  debate  of  the  last 
hour  that  there  is  near  unanimous 
concern  about  this  approach,  that  we 
indeed  need  to  maintain  a  licensing 
authority  for  exports  to  non-Cocom 
countries. 

But  I  think  there  is  also  emerging 
from  this  debate  a  concern  about  the 
end  user,  a  concern  about  possible  di- 
version of  technology  that  possibly 
would  end  up  in  the  hands  of  our  ad- 
versaries. 

So  I  think  the  substitute  that  I  have 
offered  here  would  deal  with  these 
two  problems,  first  by  striking  that 
provision  on  decontrol  for  shipments 
of  low  technology  to  noncontrolled 
countries  and,  second,  by  incorporat- 
ing the  language  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped so  ably  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

I  know  that  he  has  pending  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  the  con- 
trols on  exports  to  end  users,  who  are 
suspected  of  possible  diversions. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  BoNKER).  The  gentleman 
does  have  most  of  the  provisions  that  I 
think  are  in  the  amendment  that  I 
had  intended  to  offer  but  I  wonder  if 
the  Chairman  would  agree,  since  he 
has  good  language  here,  where  it  says 
"The  Secretary  may  require  an  export 
license  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or 
technology  to  those  end  users  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  likely  to 
divert  the  goods  or  technology,"  I 
think- that  is  a  good  phrase,  'to  divert 
the  goods  or  technology  involved  to  a 
country  described  in  section  620(f)." 

I  wonder  if  the  Chairman  would 
agree  to  delete  end  users  there  since 
he  has  the  language  that  specifies 
what  criteria  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  use. 

I  think  if  we  could  delete  it  there  it 
would  be  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  BONKER.  ^  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
by  way  of  the  language  that  I  have  in- 
corporated, but  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  if  I  were  to  accept  his  sug- 
gestion as  an  amendment  that  we,  in 
effect,  would  strike  the  language  in 
the   bill   that   would   decontrol   ship- 


ments to   Cocom   countries  which   I 
think  is  an  essential  reform. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  were  to  strike 
end  user  then  the  Secretary  would 
maintain  authority  on  such  goods  or 
technology  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. And  in  effect  it  means  that 
he  would  maintain  his  present  licens- 
ing authority  on  all  technology  and 
goods  that  otherwise  would  be  export- 
ed without  a  license  to  Cocom  coun- 
tries. 

So  I  reluctantly  have  to  say  that 
that  suggestion  is  not  acceptable  but  I 
would  add  that  I  think  what  has  come 
out  of  this  debate  is  a  desire  to 
strengthen  the  language  on  end  users. 
I  would  add  that  one  of  the  two  pro- 
visions that  we  accepted  from  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  good  or  technology 
not  be  reexported  to  any  country  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under 
this  section  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  contri- 
bution. 

I  have  added  another  section  that 
was  not  in  the  gentleman's  earlier  pro- 
posal which  clarifies  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  require  an  export  license 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  those  end  users  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  likely  to  divert 
the  goods  or  technology  involved  to 
the  countries  described  earlier  in  the 
act. 

D  1500 
So  I  think  that  what  this  substitute 
will  do  is  bring  together  the  various 
concerns  and  hopefully  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  like  the  language 
that  the  gentleman  put  there  that  spe- 
cifically says  that  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  these  technologies  are 
likely  to  divert  the  goods  or  technolo- 
gy involved  to  a  country  described  in 
section  620(f).  However,  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  there  are 
some  technologies  that  we  would  not 
want  to  have  exported  to  our  Cocom 
partners  or  to  anyone  else  that  is  so 
critical  and  so  sensitive  that  we  need 
to  give  the  Secretary  some  leeway  in 
requiring  a  license  for  that? 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  come 
up  with  a  good  amendment,  but  if  we 
say  end  users,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  again  today,  these  countries  can 
set  up  all  kinds  of  dummy  corpora- 
tions and  you  are  chasing  rabbit.  If 
you  have  end  users  there,  you  are 
doing  a  disservice  I  think  to  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  our  technologies. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant in  this  debate  to  look  at  the 
genesis  of  the  conflict  that  has  arisen 
in  the  promulgation  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  committee  and  to  realize 
that  this  legislation  has  emerged  from 


a  conflict  between  Defense  and  Com- 
merce. Basically  the  battle  was  waged 
between  those  people  who  want  to  sell 
goods  and  thereby  improve  our  econo- 
my and  those  people  who  are  worried 
about  the  hemorrhage  of  militarily 
critical  technology  to  our  adversaries 
and  our  potential  adversaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  out  by 
addressing  a  problem  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  brought  up  and  sev- 
eral other  Members  have  alluded  to. 
They  have  talked  about  our  European 
friends  and  how  we  do  not  want  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  our  friends  and 
how  can  we  possibly  treat  our  friends 
in  such  a  mean  way  as  to  require  li- 
censes of  high  technology  to  users 
within  their  borders. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
ple of  some  diversions  that  emanated 
from  transfers  to  our  friends. 

In  October  1982  a  bubble  memory 
computer  factory  licensed  to  France 
was  then  diverted  to  Bulgaria. 

In  February  1983,  Vox  1170  comput- 
ers licensed  to  West  Germany  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  diverted  to  Bul- 
garia and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  September  1982.  Vox  1170  com- 
puters licensed  to  West  Germany  and 
Greece  were  diverted  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  February  1982,  Fairchild  Century 
VII  licensed  to  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  was  diverted  to  Roma- 
nia. 

In  November  1982,  surveillance  re- 
ceivers licensed  to  West  Germany  were 
diverted  to  East  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  I  think  that  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  realize  is  we  have  a  problem. 
And  one  thing  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  looked  forward  to  when  the 
committee  took  up  this  bill  was  to  see 
a  closing  of  the  door,  to  see  a  closing 
of  the  technology,  hemorrhage  that  is 
going  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
its  allies,  despite  our  efforts.  And  I 
think  the  reason  that  many  of  us  were 
very  discouraged  and  felt  very  frus- 
trated by  this  legislation  is  that  here 
we  have  a  problem  that  could  be 
solved  by  appopriating  a  few  more  dol- 
lars. One  thing  that  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  committee  is  that  there 
have  been  people  who  are  inexperi- 
enced in  the  Customs  Department 
who  have  been  holding  up  shipments 
at  the  docks  because  they  do  not  know 
high  technology  when  they  see  it. 
They  are  stretched  thin,  they  do  not 
have  enough  people,  the  paperwork 
takes  a  long  time,  and  American  busi- 
ness suffers  because  of  that. 

And  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  add 
about  $20  million  to  the  enforcement 
and  to  the  licensing  process  for  tech- 
nology transfer.  I  think  that  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  spend  so  much  de- 
fending ourselves  it  is  important  to 
spend  a  few  dollars  seeing  that  that 


technology  does  not  go  to  our  adver- 
saries. 

And  yet  I  have  noticed  that  no 
member  of  the  committee  really  wants 
to  look  at  increased  funding  as  an  al- 
ternative to  removing  the  licensing  re- 
quirement from  West/West  trade.  I 
think  the  question  is:  If  we  can  get  it 
down  to  10  days— and  that  is  what  I 
have  been  told,  we  can  get  this  licens- 
ing down  to  10  days— we  can  get 
skilled  people  who  have  the  technical 
expertise  to  do  it,  why  not  put  in  a  few 
more  dollars.  We  could  have  the  li- 
censing, we  could  have  the  scrutiny, 
and  we  could  also  have  for  that  Ameri- 
can company  an  expeditious  process 
that  would  let  him  get  his  goods  out  of 
the  country  and  to  the  end  users. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  for  just  a 
second  about  the  licensing  require- 
ment and  what  it  really  does.  I  think 
that  one  point  that  has  been  missed 
by  the  committee  is  that  licensing  is  a 
tool.  It  is  a  tool  for  prequalification.  If 
we  eliminate  licensing  that  means  that 
a  company  can  ship  from  here  to 
France,  from  here  to  West  Germany 
or  wherever  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  rely  on  those  nations,  those  other 
Cocom  nations,  to  stop  that  piece  of 
technology  from  making  the  third  leg 
of  its  journey  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
and  I  am  going  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
chance  to  answer  it.  Have  they  looked 
at  the  budgets  of  our  Cocom  partners? 
Have  they  looked  at  the  budgets  that 
are  going  to  be  used  to  enforce  the 
interdiction  of  this  technology  from 
their  shores  to  the  Soviet  Union?  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have.  If  they  have 
got  the  figures  I  would  like  to  see 
them.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
France  and  West  Germany  and  our 
other  partners  are  spending,  not  only 
apprehending  smugglers,  but  interdict- 
ing this  high  technology  which  will  be 
leaving  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  spending  enough.  I 
think  that  the  testimony  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  themselves  has 
indicated  that  we  are  not  spending 
enough.  And  I  understand  that  we  are 
spending  quite  a  bit  more  than  our 
Cocom  trading  partners  are. 

Now  there  is  another  very  important 
use  of  the  license  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  and  that  is  with  so-called 
neutral  countries.  Again,  a  neutral 
country  deals  with  the  United  States, 
even  though  they  may  get  that  tech- 
nology going  from  the  United  States 
to  a  Cocom  country.  They  deal  with 
the  United  States,  because  they  are 
the  end  user  and  we  can  use  that  li- 
censing requirement  as  leverage.  We 
can  say.  "Listen,  neutral  countries. 
Switzerland,  for  example,  we  want 
your  assurance  that  you  are  going  to 
use  this  technology  only  for  your  own 
internal  purposes." 
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The  time  of  the 

from      California      (Mr. 

Hunter)  his  expired. 

(By  unar  imous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowe  1  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  We  can  ask  them  to 
verify  latef  on  the  continued  presence 
of  that  eqi  ipment  in  their  country. 

Now  if  I  hey  do  not  agree  to  that, 
then  we  dc  not  have  to  give  the  license 
to  our  exporter.  And  we  can  use  that 
licensing  as  a  tool  to  control  to  some 
degree  th(  ultimate  end  use  of  this 
technologj . 

Now  if  V  e  give  up  this  licensing,  we 
are  going  to  lose  that  leverage  and 
that  is  veiy  important  and  very  criti- 

So  I  thiik  that  the  committee  has 
done  a  vei  y  startling  thing.  I  thought 
that  the  Export  Administration  Act 
was  going  to  close  the  door,  it  was 
going  to  tighten  up  on  technology 
transfers  i  o  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  Eastei  n  bloc.  In  reality,  it  has  lib- 
eralized t^  e  transfers  and  it  has  made 
more  abundant  the  opportunities  for 
diversion. 

Again,  i[  you  have  that  company 
that  is  not  licensed,  that  is  leaving  our 
shores,  we  can  arrest  them  right  now. 
We  can  interdict  that  technology 
simply  on  the  basis  that  there  is  no  li- 
cense. If  w  e  have  to  prove  intent  some- 
where do\Ti  the  line  to  transfer  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
do  one  ol  two  things.  We  either  are 
going  to  liave  our  agents  running  all 
over  Euro  je  trying  to  follow  our  tech- 
nology or  we  are  going  to  have  to  loan 
a  lot  of  money  to  the  Europeans  or 
really  pro  1  them  into  substantially  in- 
creasing heir  enforcement  budgets, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  likely  to 
happen. 

Now  I  Mould  like  to  ask  my  friends 
on  the  c<mmittee  if  they  could  give 
me  the  )udgets  that  some  of  our 
Cocom  partners  have  for  the  interdic- 
tion of  western  technology  into  the 
Soviet  Un  ion  and  its  allies. 

Mr.  Mr:A.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemai  i  yield? 

Mr.  HU  ^rTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MI  DA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldii  ig. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  committee 
approach  !d  this  problem  with  exactly 
the  conce  m  that  the  gentleman  has.  I 
took  this  floor  as  did  our  chairman 
just  a  fev  weeks  ago  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  we  had  the  toughest  possible 
language  for  enforcement,  for  no  tech- 
nology le  ikage.  But  the  idea  to  say  do 
not  vote  1  or  this,  vote  for  more  money, 
really  is  i  ot  a  realistic  solution  here. 

If  we  lad  more  money  we  could 
solve  the  education  problems,  we  could 
solve  the  medicare  and  medicaid  prob- 
lems, we  ;ould  solve  the  social  security 
problems  we  could  solve  the  health 
care  problems.  We  do  not  have  that 
money. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  for  a  second.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  as  important  and  as  criti- 
cal as  some  of  this  technology  is  and 
the  Defense  budget  being  in  excess  of 
$250  billion  that  spending  an  extra  $20 
million  on  enforcement  is  not  reasona- 
ble? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mica  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  that  question? 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  spend  an  extra  $20  million? 

Mr.  MICA.  No,  not  at  all.  Let  me 
just  put  it  this  way.  It  does  not  take  a 
dime.  It  does  not  take  a  penny,  be- 
cause if  my  colleagues  were  listening,  I 
indicated  that  Cocom  is  a  group  of  our 
friends. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  mentioned  that 
some  of  those  diversions  from  our 
friends  that  occurred  in  fact  and 
leaked  a  great  deal  of  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MICA.  And  I  will  even  refer  to 
that.  No  one  item  goes  to  Cocom 
unless  we  all  agree.  So  it  does  not  take 
money.  All  we  have  to  do  is  say  no, 
this  is  important  to  us,  and  it  does  not 
go. 

D  1510 
And  with  regard  to  diversions,  the 
gentleman  listed  one,  from  I  think 
Belgium,  and  one  from  France,  and 
one  from  another  country.  Every 
single  item  that  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  under  present  law— and  I 
have  said  it  before— under  current  law 
or  under  the  proposed  law  or  the  Roth 
amendment,  all  of  the  diversions 
would  be  illegal. 

So  the  point  I  am  making,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  pick  up  the  phone  and 
say,  "Mr.  President,  we  should  not  de- 
control that  item."  Any  item  that  he 
does  not  want  to  agree  to  Cocom  does 
not  have  to  go  there. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  on 
this  whole  bill,  this  is  for  every-day 
business  in  the  United  States,  for 
normal  business  items.  We  look  at 
1.000  items,  we  say  999  are  fine,  this 
one  no,  the  next  one  no,  we  can  say 
no. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  for  a  minute.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  then,  is  to  pare  that  list  and  to 
look  at  the  list  and  to  segregate  items 
from  the  list.  The  list  is  not  tennis 
shoes  and  Levis  and  bed  springs.  The 
list  of  Cocom  items  are  items  that 
should  be  controlled  for  either  foreign 
policy  purposes,  or  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  That  list  is  already  a 
list  which  was  designed  by  ourselves 
and  our  partners  by  deciding:  "These 


are  items  that  should  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

What  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
is  regulation  by  exceptions  and  per- 
haps having  the  Secretary  say,  "OK, 
this  one  is  really  important,  so  we  are 
not  going  to  let  it  go  out,  or  to  this 
user." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  this  list  has  already  been  de- 
signed, we  already  have  the  apparatus 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  get  togeth- 
er to  further  work  on  the  list.  But 
every  item  there  is  a  controlled  item. 
It  is  an  item  that  we  thought  or  our 
allies  thought  should  in  fact  be  con- 
trolled. And  all  we  are  talking  about  is 
licensing.  And,  again,  for  another  $20 
million,  I  think  everybody  concedes, 
we  could  get  this  licensing  time  down 
to  10  days.  And.  again,  the  question: 
Why  do  we  not  do  it? 

Now,  let  me  address  one  last  thing. 
The  gentleman  said  we  can  always 
veto  items  coming  out  of  our  Cocom 
service. 
Mr.  MICA.  It  must  be  unanimous. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  agree  with  that. 
But  the  problem  is  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  get  from  Commerce  is  that 
in  some  of  the  Cocom  nations  they  do 
not  always  bring  the  items  before  the 
Cocom  board.  There  are  cases  where 
the  particular  user  never  brings  it 
before  the  board,  we  never  have  a 
chance  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  That  is  true.  That  is 
their  items,  not  our  items.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  protecting  American  tech- 
nology. If  we  have  an  item  that  we  can 
control— and  I  think  all  of  our  col- 
leagues should  understand  this— if  it  is 
this  piece  of  paper  that  we  do  not 
want  to  go  to  Cocom,  we  can  say  no. 
one  veto,  and  it  does  not  go  on  that 
list.  That  list  is  just  a  group  of  items, 
again,  we  all  agree  we  are  going  to 
work  with. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  to  answer  the  gentleman.  If  our 
technology  is  flowing  without  require- 
ments of  licensing  into  the  Cocom  na- 
tions, you  can  bet  that  some  of  that 
technology,  duplicated  or  otherwise,  is 
going  to  be  flowing  out  from  those 
countries. 

Now.  the  gentleman  knows,  and  we 
have  been  told,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Soviet  shell  companies  that 
are  utilized  to  move  technology.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  when 
they  are  identified,  when  our  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  cracks  down  on 
them,  there  are  going  to  be  other  shell 
companies? 
Mr.  MICA.  Exactly. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Largely,  enforcement 
is  a  function  of  money,  you  have  got 
to  have  dollars  to  have  the  guy  out 
there  who  is  trained  to  make  the  bust, 
you  have  got  to  have  the  people  in  the 
field.  And  we  are  talking  about 
Europe,  we  are  not  talking  about 
America.  We  cannot  guarantee  to  our 
constituents  that  Europeans  are  going 
to  have  the  budget  to  enforce  the 
Cocom  regulations  in  a  manner  that 
we  see  fit,  and  you  cannot  guarantee 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  respond.  I  have 
personally  been  down  to  the  Com- 
merce Department.  I  have  seen  them 
move  those  75,000  pieces  of  paper,  and 
I  can  guarantee  the  gentleman  that  if 
we  find  a  way  to  remove  the  items 
that  we  agree  on  with  our  allies,  they 
will  have  certainly  not  more  money 
but  a  lot  more  manpower  to  go  in  and 
do  the  job  right.  That  is  the  balance, 
the  very  delicate  balance,  that  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  minority  and  the  majority, 
have  said  we  have  been  trying  to 
achieve  here.  We  do  not  want  to  upset 
that  balance,  we  do  not  want  to  see 
any  leakage;  but  any  leakage  the  gen- 
tleman describes,  any  under  the  cur- 
rent bill  or  under  any  of  the  proposals, 
is  still  illegal. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  is  still  illegal,  but 
again  let  me  respond  briefly  to  the 
gentleman:  The  license  is  still  an  appa- 
ratus, a  mechanism,  that  allows  us  to 
stop  technology  before  it  leaves  our 
shores.  And  that  means  that  we  can 
interdict  technology  transfer  simply 
because  would-be  smugglers  do  not 
have  the  license.  It  is  something  that 
we  have  in  our  hands.  It  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  move  into  a 
Cocom  nation  and  trail  that  technolo- 
gy and  prove  a  conspiracy  or  prove  an 
intent  to  move  the  subject  equipment 
into  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies.  Li- 
censing is  a  tool;  it  is  a  mechanism 
that  we  can  use.  And  if  we  give  that 
mechanism  up,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  interdict  that  technology,  as 
effectively,  before  it  leaves  our  shores. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  just  say  that  the 
reverse  of  the  gentleman's  argument 
holds  true.  The  paper  will  be  there 
under  this  plan;  the  paperwork  will  be 
there.  There  would  be  more  manpow- 
er. The  type  of  leakage  you  see  right 
now  might  be  able  to  be  stemmed  be- 
cause the  paper  will  be  there;  they  will 
not  spend  all  their  time  just  stamping 
75,000  applications  without  any  due 
process. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  You  say  the  paper 
is  going  to  be  there  because  we  are 
going  to  give  notice,  basically. 
Mr.  MICA.  They  must  file  a  notice. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  OK.  If  you  are  a  com- 
pany that  wants  to  send  something 
openly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  when  are 
you  going  to  drop  your  notice  in  the 
mail? 

Mr.  MICA.  It  is  illegal,  then,  if  you 
send  it  to  the  Soviet  Union  before  or 
after.  But  we  are  not  able  to  stop  them 
either  way,  right  now,  according  to  ev- 
erything the  gentleman  has  just  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  question.  If  you  are  banking 
on  the  notice  requirement,  what  is  the 
notice  going  to  do?  Is  it  going  to  be  ef- 
fective? Now,  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  answer  me. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  you  are  a  country 
that  wants  to  send  something  openly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  you  are  re- 
quired to  send  a  notice  in,  tell  me, 
when  is  the  notice  going  to  be  sent  in, 
and  who  are  you  going  to  mail  it  to? 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  us  say  that  you  are  a 
company  who  wants  to  send  some- 
thing to  a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  No,  I  am  a  party  that 
wants  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  All  right.  Whichever. 
You  have  two  pieces  of  paper.  Under 
current  law  you  can  file  one  and  send 
it  in,  wait  for  approval  and  ship  your 
goods.  Or  under  the  changes  in  the 
law,  you  ship  your  goods  and  you  wait 
for  the  paper  to  come  back.  On  either 
one,  is  there  any  intention  that  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  going  to  be  ille- 
gal, is  there  any  way  you  are  going  to 
be  honest 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  take  my  time 
back.  The  gentleman  has  just  an- 
swered one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  this  debate.  You  have  a 
company  that  wants  to  sell  something 
illegally,  they  want  to  divert  it.  How- 
ever, you  are  going  to  ship  your  goods, 
you  are  going  to  send  your  notice  in, 
and  it  is  going  to  come  back.  And 
where  are  those  goods  going  to  be 
when  Uncle  Sam  sees  that  this  is  going 
to  some  other  place  than  Cocom?  The 
goods  are  going  to  be  long  gone.  And 
the  point  is,  you  are  going  to  lose  all 
possibility  of  prequalification.  That  is 
what  licensing  does.  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  prequalify,  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  check  up  on  the  background 
of  the  transferring  company. 

You  are  going  to  get  that  slip  back 
in  the  mail  after  the  goods  are  well  on 
their  way,  according  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  told  me. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  the  present  system  we  are 
not  doing  that  because  we  are  spend- 
ing all  our  time  stamping  pieces  of 
paper.  That  is  what  this  balance  is  all 
about,  so  that  they  could  make  sure. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  that  of  all  of  these  licenses 
that  we  are  qualifying— and  he  said 
that  only  30  were  turned  down— actu- 
ally that  was  not  the  result  of  a  thor- 
ough analysis? 

Mr.  MICA.  No,  six. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  that  that  is  not  the  result  of  a 
thorough  analysis,  that  they  just  rub- 
berstamp  those? 

Mr.  MICA.  That  is  absolutely  totally 
not  the  wisest  use  of  their  resources, 
without  a  doubt.  I  have  been  there, 
and  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question?  The  gentleman 
just  told  me  that  all  they  are  doing  is 
stamping  paper.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  today  that  under  our  licensing 
procedure  we  are  not  really  prequali- 
fying  these  people  in  a  substantive 
manner? 

Mr.  MICA.  What  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  they  are  required 
under  law  to  stamp  every  one  of  those 
pieces  of  paper,  even  if  it  is  a  shoelace, 
right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  the  gentleman 
mentioned  some  examples  of  leakage 
of  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  two  implica- 
tions of  those  examples.  First,  in  all 
those  cases  leakages  rose  from  illegal 
activities. 

The  committee  bill  would  focus  the 
controls  on  those  items  that  are  most 
important,  streamline  the  procedures 
so  that  we  are  not  requiring  unneces- 
sary applications,  and.  therefore,  be 
able  to  put  more  energy  into  enforce- 
ment so  that  we  can  prevent  that  kind 
of  leakage  from  occurring. 

Second,  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
we  are  depending  upon  Cocom  in  order 
to  control  the  leakage  of  technology. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  there  are  requirements  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  strengthen 
the  enforcement  and  cooperation  of 
enforcement  efforts,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  for  the  committee,  that 
is,  Cocom,  and  improve  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Committee. 

D  1520 
Mr.   HUNTER.   Mr.  Chairman,   if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  because  I  have 
read  the  bill  also,  let  me  speak  to  a 
couple  of  the  gentleman's  points. 
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Mr.   Chairman 
yield  further? 
HUNTER.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
from  California. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 

j^ielding 

we    are    dependent 
...  in  order  to  enforce  export 
( nee  the  technology  goes  into 
allied  countries.  We  do  not  go 
under  current  law  or  under 
projected  law,   and  actually  en- 
controls. 
HTlTNTER.   Mr.   Chairman,  if  I 
recliiim  my  time  for  a  moment, 
,  but  the  point  is,  we  can,  in 
ing  those   people   for   a   li- 
our  side  of  the  ocean,  make 

and  we  can  perhaps  pro- 

iliminate  some  of  that  flow  of 
before  it  gets  to  the  Cocom 


remind  the   gentleman   of 
Wrio  is  in  a  better  position  to 
prpqualify  and  evaluate  a  bogus 
.„.  for  example,  that  is  located 
linited  States?  Us  or  Western 
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The  licensing  requirement  is 
pujrsuant  to  an  analysis  by  us. 
Cocom  partners,  and  it  pre- 
the  exporter.  It  is  used  as  an 
instrument  to  prequalify  those  export- 
it  does  give  us  some  control 
leaves  our  shores, 
^ntleman    has   made   a   good 
t  we  cannot  control  all  of 
_  that  leave  the  shores  of  the 
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sions took  place  whether  we  liked  it  or 
not.  We  have  to  face  the  facts  of  life, 
and  one  way  we  can  be  effective  is  by 
maintaining  a  simple  licensing  require- 
ment. Let  us  recruit  enough  people  to 
regulate  trade  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously even  if  its  costs  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars, and  why  is  everybody  running 
away  from  spending  a  few  more  bucks 
for  it?  I  would  say  that  spending  $20 
million  to  enforce  or  to  stem  the  hem- 
orrhage of  technology  from  this 
Nation  is  worth  at  least  that  much 
money  in  the  Defense  authorization 

bill. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  testimony  that  we 
heard  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  bill,  it  was  said  that  the  sole 
reason  for  denial  of  export  licenses  to 
Cocom  countries  is  suspicious  end 
users.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  retains  the 
right  to  require  validated  licenses  for 
suspicious  end  users.  It  focuses  the 
control  where  the  problem  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
to  make  the  observation  that  we  have 
been  on  this  particular  issue  for  over  2 
hours  now.  We  have  over  20  amend- 
ments pending  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  wmd 
down  the  debate.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  another 
amendment  to  the  substitute,  so  I 
would  hope  that  after  this  colloquy, 
the  gentleman  could  offer  his  amend- 
ment so  we  can  debate  it  briefly  and 
then  move  on  with  a  vote  to  complete 
action  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zschau)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  wind  up  here  in  very  short 
order. 

The  only  thing  I  am  saying  is,  it  is 
not  just  end  users  we  are  concerned 
about;  it  is  the  people  who  send  the 
goods,  too.  If  we  have  a  bogus  compa- 
ny in  our  country  that  our  intelligence 
tells  us  should  not  be  sending  this 
technology,  then  we  have  to  interdict 
it  on  our  side.  One  thing  that  the  li- 
censing requirement  does  is  to  at  least 
force  these  people  to  come   forward 


with  some  type  of  a  prima  facie  quali- 
fication to  get  that  license. 

Again,  nobody  has  answered  the 
question  of  why  we  could  not  do  it 
with  a  few  more  dollars. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  yield  one  last 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  illumination  he 
has  given  to  many  of  the  concerns 
that  those  of  us  in  this  House  have.  I 
congratulate  him  for  the  study  and 
the  work  that  he  has  put  into  his  ef- 
forts. 

We  are  concerned  with  enforcement 
and  stopping  shipments  before  they 
leave  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
major  difference  between  high  and 
low  technology  items  in  their  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  require  licensing  for 
the  high  technology  items  and  notifi- 
cation for  low  technology  items  on  the 
Cocom  list.  Here  is  why. 

If  section  106  were  adopted,  it  would 
nullify  the  current  requirement  for 
Cocom  importing  countries  to  issue 
import  certificates. 

Issuance  of  an  import  certificate 
(IC)  means  that  the  Government  of 
the  importing  country  has  generally 
verified  the  legitimate  nature  of  the 
end  user.  Governments  comply  with 
the  requirement  to  issue  IC's  because 
it  is  an  established  and  agreed  to  pro- 
cedure under  Cocom. 

Notification  of  exports  simply  would 
not  be  the  driving  force  to  insure  con- 
tinuation of  the  IC.  Mr.  Roths 
amendment  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  import  certificate  and  calls  on 
the  President  to  harmonize  use  of  the 
IC  within  Cocom. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
quires importing  Cocom  countries  to 
issue  an  IC  which  becomes  part  of  the 
U.S.  exporters  license  application.  The 
IC  insures  that  the  importing  coun- 
try's government  will  not  allow 
Cocom-controlled  goods  to  be  reex- 
ported without  proper  approval. 

The  IC  requirement  is  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  illegal  transshipment  be- 
cause violators  face  prosecution  not 
only  by  the  U.S.  Government,  but  also 
by  the  importing  country's  govern- 
ment. 


ELIMINATION  OF  LICENSING  WOULD  PREVENT 
IMPROVED  MONITORING  OF  CONTROLLED  EX- 
PORTS 

All  Cocom  countries  participate  in  a 
voluntary  system  to  prevent  diversion 
of  controlled  items.  Under  the  import 
certificate-delivery  verification  system, 
a  government  requires  the  exporter  to 
present  an  import  certificate  (see 
above)  before  approving  a  license. 

Under  the  IC  procedures,  the  im- 
porter states  his  intention  not  to  reex- 


port unless  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

After  shipment,  the  exporting  coun- 
try may  require  the  importer  to  obtain 
a  delivery  verification  certificate  from 
his  government. 

This  mechanism  is  uniformly  ap- 
plied throughout  Cocom.  but  the  certi- 
fications on  the  IC's  are  not  uniformly 
effective.  If  they  were,  member  gov- 
ernments would  significantly  improve 
controls  over  goods  and  technology 
denied  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Import  certificates  are  tied  to  an 
export  license  requirement.  H.R.  3231 
eliminates  prior  licensing  and  there- 
fore eliminates  any  possibility  of  im- 
proving these  instruments  of  export 
control. 

The  other  major  problem  is  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Cocom.  It  works— but  it 
could  be  made  to  function  much  more 
effectively.  I  will  offer  amendments  to 
do  this— but  in  the  end  it  is  based  on 
an  effective  licensing  system.  I  believe 
we  have  to  consider  the  weaknesses  of 
Cocom  before  placing  the  security  of 
our  most  advanced  technologies  in  the 
hands  of  our  Cocom  allies.  Here  is 
what  others  say  about  Cocom. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bingham  (former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade)  in  1979  wrote  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: "Cocom  seems  almost  designed 
for  evasion"  and  "that  it  •  •  *  has  not 
worked  very  well." 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  Oc- 
tober 27.  1981.  Chairman  Bingham 
stated:  "circumvention  of  United 
States  and  multilateral  export  con- 
trols has  contributed  more  to  Soviet 
military  capabilities  than  the  technol- 
ogy approved  for  sale."  The  chairman 
urged  that  discussions  with  our  Allies 
would  "result  in  stepped-up  enforce- 
ment of  controls  and  investigations  of 
diversions"  of  strategic  goods  to  the 
East. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil for  International  Affairs  concludes: 

Recent  reports  suggest  a  thriving  and  lu- 
crative business  based  on  surreptitious  sale 
of  strategic  and  military  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  author  said: 

Interviews  and  discussions  in  Europe  led 
me  to  the  belief  that  covert  circumvention 
of  Cocom  controls  will  be  a  continuing  prob- 
lem. One  Customs  agent  in  a  European  cap- 
ital stated  "Everything  I  touch  turns  to 
gold;  every  lead  uncovers  illegal  sales.' 

In  view  of  exceedingly  law  enforcement  by 
certain  Cocom  countries  the  cases  that  are 
detected  and  investigated  may  represent 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  And  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  reported  (to  Cocom) 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  exception  re- 
quests (exemptions  from  Cocom  export  re- 
strictions) in  the  late  1970's  and  exported 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  products  des- 
tined for  the  Communist  bloc  suggests  that 
considerable  East-West  Commerce  circum- 
vents Cocom. 

Finally.  I  would  add  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  control  re-exports  from 
Cocom  than  is  commonly  believed  by 


those  who  support  Section  1066  as  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

We  cannot  rely  on  Cocom  to  effec- 
tively enforce  export  controls.  Cocom 
is  only  as  effective  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  Cocom  control  recommenda- 
tions by  individual  governments. 

THE  COCOM  VETO  ITHIRD  COUNTRY  REEXPORTS! 

Senior  officials  are  on  record  indicat- 
ing that  Cocom  governments  do  not  in 
every  instance  notify  Cocom  of  ship- 
ment of  controlled  goods  to  the  East. 

U.S.  export  controls  seek  to  control 
three  types  of  transfer  beyond  the  ini- 
tial export: 

First,  reexport  of  American  goods  by 
non-Conmiunist  countries  (possibly  ob- 
tained from  Cocom  countries). 

Second,  incorporation  of  U.S.-origin 
components  in  foreign  strategic  prod- 
ucts for  export  to  controlled  (Commu- 
nist) destinations. 

Third,  export  of  strategic  items  to 
controlled  countries  which  were  de- 
rived from  U.S.-origin  technical  data 
(including  licensing  of  U.S.  technolo- 
gy). 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
requires  the  licensing  of  exports,  com- 
ponents, and  technology  in  Cocom- 
controlled  commodities  and  requires 
information  on  ultimate  consignees 
and  end  use  information. 

According  to  the  GAO:  U.S.  licensing 
requirements  for  U.S.  components  or 
technology  is  the  only  way  of  its  par- 
ticipating in  Cocom  country  high-tech- 
nology export  decisions. 

A  major  problem  is  the  absence  of 
sufficient  manpower  and  financial  re- 
sources devoted  to  export  controls  in 
most  Cocom  countries.  The  only  way 
to  veto  an  export  in  Cocom  is  direct 
action  by  a  national  government  to 
notify  Cocom.  If  its  export  control 
system  is  deficient,  there  is  no  way 
either  the  government  or  Cocom 
knows  of  the  proposed  export. 

A  weakness  in  the  present  control 
system  is  the  exchange  of  information 
among  member  governments  regard- 
ing the  shipment  of  controlled  goods 
and  technologies. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUTTO  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONKER  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ROTH. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hurro  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Roth:  Strike  lines  8  through  10  and  insert: 
■of  such  goods  or  technology  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  are  likely  to  be  direct- 
ed to  a  country  described  in  section  620(f)". 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  re- 
lates to  the  matter  that  I  had  a  colo- 
quy  on  with  the  chairman  a  few  min- 


utes ago.  I  think  the  chairman  has 
come  up  with  a  good  substitute,  and  I 
think  the  Members  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  striking  "end  users"  does 
not  reinstate  the  licensing.  We  would 
still  not  have  licensing;  however,  I 
think  that  all  Americans  do  not  want 
to  allow  a  further  hemorrhaging  of 
the  technology  that  we  heard  about  to 
our  enemies,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  the  Eastern  bloc. 

So  this  amendment  would  simply 
strike  "end  users  "  and  the  Secretary, 
under  ths  substitute  amendment,  still 
would  have  the  authority,  if  there  was 
a  technology  that  we  needed  to  pro- 
tect, to  protect  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  we 
spend  over  $20  billion  a  year  for  re- 
search and  development  when  the  So- 
viets get  a  free  ride.  They  do  not  have 
to  spend  that  money  because  they  get 
the  technology  from  us.  So  there  is  a 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  everyone 
that  we  protect  our  technology.  Then 
on  the  other  side.  I  know  the  bureauc- 
racy envolved  in  getting  a  license,  and 
the  problems  that  industry  and  busi- 
ness have  had  in  trading.  We  have  a 
trade  deficit  now,  and  we  need  to  trade 
more.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  we  can  speak  to  that  issue  by  not 
requiring  licensing,  but  still  having  a 
mechanism  whereby  we  can  protect 
that  technology  that  we  need  to  pro- 
tect. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment, 
which  essentially  just  strikes  "end 
uses."  which  we  have  said  before  could 
be  a  dummy  corporation  somewhere 
and  we  could  still  have  a  situation 
whereby  some  of  our  most  critical 
technology  could  be  slipped  to  those 
who  are  against  us  and,  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  are  our  arch  enemies. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  understand.  Basically,  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  remove  the  requirement 
with  regard  to  end  users  and  would 
look  at  the  product  or  service  or  tech- 
nology as  well.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  could  go  through 
this  list  and  say,  "Hey,  some  of  these 
things  here  are  so  critical  that  we 
cannot  take  the  chance  of  not  having 
licensing  with  regard  to  these";  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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O.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
f*om  California   is  very   well 
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but  I  think  that  he  would 
there  might  be  some  tech- 
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HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
y  time,  the  commodity  con- 
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to  the  Cocom  countries. 
l»ill   that   the  committee   has 
[orth  we  would  eliminate  the 
requirement.  We  have  that 
we  will  not  have  it  if  this  bill 
this  amendment,  of  course, 
e  the  Secretary  that  author- 
cases  to  make  the  deci- 
there  would  be  a  license  re- 
certain  technologies. 


aid 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hurro) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zschau,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hutto  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  restate  that  the  license  require- 
ments that  are  being  eliminated  under 
the  committee  bill  are  those  where 
there  are  routine  approvals  of  the  ap- 
plications. I  mention  21,000  applica- 
tions and  23  denials,  and  those  23  deni- 
als were  because  of  a  suspicious  end 
user. 

We  kept  the  criterion  of  rejection; 
namely,  for  suspicious  end  users,  but 
we  streamline  the  proposal  by  not  re- 
quiring licenses  for  those  that  are  rou- 
tinely applied. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I 
would  suspect  that  under  my  amend- 
ment there  might  be  less  than  23  deni- 
als. I  do  not  have  any  idea  how  many 
there  might  be.  And  then  on  the  other 
exports,  there  would  be  no  problem  at 
all;  there  would  be  no  licensing  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  for  a  final  com- 
ment, it  seems  as  though  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  removes  the  very 
criterion,  namely,  the  suspicious  end 
user,  which  has  been  the  sole  reason 
for  rejection  or  denial  in  the  past.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman  takes 
away  the  reason  for  denial,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  the  way  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  BoNKER)  is  written,  it  re- 
tains that  and  still  keeps  the  teeth  in 
the  control  procedure. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  for  his  comments. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  a  risk  that  we  do  not  want  to  take. 
We  want  to  open  it  up  where  we  can 
have  more  trade.  The  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  does 
that,  but  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute will  provide  a  vehicle  to  pre- 
vent the  hemorrhaging  of  our  very 
critical  technology. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  characterized 
the  issue  as  well  as  anyone  has,  and 
that  is  how  do  we  develop  in  this  act  a 
policy  which  will  relieve  exporters  of 
the  routine  licensing  requirements  and 
yet  protect  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. I  think  the  substitute  I  have  of- 
fered achieves  that  balance,  because 
our  emphasis  is  on  the  end  user.  We 


are  trying  to  remove  those  licensing 
requirements  for  shipments  to  Cocom 
countries  but  retain  the  ultimate 
check  on  the  reexport  or  diversion  of 
that  technology. 

We  have  provided  for  that  in  the 
substitute.  We  have  taken  from  the 
gentleman's  earlier  proposal  language 
that  retains  control  over  the  reexport 
of  that  technology  or  good.  But  if  we 
accept  his  amendment,  which  is  in 
effect  to  strike  "to  the  end  user."  then 
we  replace  the  controls  on  the  export 
of  the  technology  and  goods:  we  give 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  adopt 
the  whole  control  list  for  licensing  re- 
quirements in  the  future,  thereby 
eliminating  what  is  an  essential 
reform  in  this  bill. 

If  Members  are  for  the  exporters,  if 
they  are  for  removing  some  of  the  on- 
erous requirements,  then  they  have  to 
be  against  this  amendment.  It  means 
going  back  to  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things  and  could  reinstate  licensing  re- 
quirements for  the  entire  30,000  ship- 
ments to  Cocom  countries. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  what 
this  phrase  represents  and  the  threat 
deleting  it  represents  to  exporters  in 
the  future.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  have  language  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  that  technology.  So  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  phrase  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  places  it  back  to  where 
we  were  at  the  beginning,  and  that  is 
requiring  licenses  for  every  single 
shipment  of  technology  that  goes  to 
Cocom  countries.  This  is  in  effect  dual 
licensing,  because  that  item  would 
have  to  be  licensed  again  when  it  is  re- 
exported out  of  Cocom  into  another 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Committee  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  support  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  author  of  the  enactment, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER).  in  a  colloquy  and  ask  him 
some  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond.  I  am  the  author  of 
the  substitute.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  is  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  rising  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Hutto)  and  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Washington       (Mr. 

BONKER). 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington explain  to  us  exactly  what  his 
substitute  would  do  to  the  language 
that  is  in  the  bill  now?  Let  us  put  aside 
the  Roth  amendment  at  this  point. 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  substitute  is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  RoTH).  My  substitute  would 
strike  his  language  that  provides  for 
decontrol  of  low-level  technology  to  all 
but  controlled  countries. 

Second,  it  would  restore  my  earlier 
language  that  in  effect  decontrols 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to 
Cocom  countries. 

Third,  it  adopts  the  earlier  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HuTTO)  to  strengthen  control  over  re- 
exports of  that  good  by  designating 
the  Secretary  to  control  the  item 
through  Cocom. 

Then,  last,  I  have  provided  expanded 
language  for  this  one  section  that 
would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
require  a  license  for  the  export  of  that 
good  or  technology  that  may  be  going 
to  end  users  who  are  suspicious  or 
whom  he  believes  have  reason  to  reex- 
port that  item  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
her  allies  or  for  any  other  diversionary 
purposes. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the 
substitute  is  to  pull  together  all  of  the 
concerns  into  one  amendment,  that  is, 
minus  the  desire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  to  remove 
the  phrase,  "to  the  end  user."  Other- 
wise I  think  it  is  pretty  much  a  con- 
sensus amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  say  so,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  substitute  does  nothing  that 
the  bill  does  not  already  do.  In  other 
words,  if  we  were  to  defeat  the  Roth 
amendment  and  go  with  the  language 
in  the  bill,  I  do  not  think,  from  the 
way  I  read  it,  it  would  be  really  much 
different  that  what  we  already  have. 

Is  that  not  really  the  case,  that  re- 
exporting  any  good  or  technology  sub- 
ject to  export  controls  which  is  on  the 
list  of  militarily  critical  technologies  is 
against  the  law? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  does  add  two 
significant  provisions. 

The  first  is  the  one  I  mentioned  that 
comes  from  the  earlier  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto) 
giving  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
require  a  license  for  any  good  or  tech- 
nology that  might  be  reexported,  so 
that  the  Secretary  could  exercise  that 
control  through  Cocom.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
earlier  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

Second,  we  try  to  elaborate  on  this 
phrase,  "to  the  end  user,"  so  that  we 
could  be  more  explicit  that  we  want  to 
cover  those  situations  where  the  good 
or  technology  might  go  to  another  un- 
friendly country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have 
actually  strengthened  the  language 
from  that  which  is  in  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  Committee. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question. 

In  the  amendment,  from  line  15 
through  line  19,  the  gentleman  talks 
about  this:  "that  the  good  or  technolo- 
gy not  be  reexported  to  any  country  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under 
this  section  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  through  delibera- 
tions of  the  group  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee." 

What  does  that  language  mean? 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  reference  to  what  line? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Line  15 
through  line  19  on  page  1  of  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute. 
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Mr.  BONKER.  "That  the  good  or 
technology  not  be  reexported  to  any 
country  to  which  exports  are  con- 
trolled under  this  section  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,"  this 
is  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  and  that  is  simply 
a  requirement  for  approval  of  reex- 
port. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  what 
does  the  additional  language  after  the 
comma  mean,  'through  deliberations 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee"? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  I  think  it 
simply  means  that  at  Cocom  we  exer- 
cise the  right  or  the  authority  to  dis- 
approve the  reexport  of  that  item,  so 
the  United  States  maintains  a  veto  au- 
thority, and  if  we  have  suspicion  that 
that  technology  or  good  is  being  reex- 
ported to  an  unfriendly  country,  we 
can  stop  that  export  at  Cocom. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  not  a 
condition  of  the  Secretary's  authority. 
Mr.  BONKER.  It  is  an  elaboration 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  and  it  was 
drawn  from  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Hurro)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  The  call 
will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomficld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 


[Roll  No.  3891 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dannemeycr 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek'kart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 


Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 
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Gregg 


Panetla 
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Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeiei 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsinc 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (C^  I 

Lehman  (FL 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC; 

Martin  (NY 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE^»en 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  ( OH  1 

Mineta 

Minish 
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Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rot)erts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seil)erling 
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Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sheet  that  was  given  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  which  says, 
"The  Hutto  amendment  to  the  Bonker 
substitute  requires  licenses  for  all 
technology  exports  to  United  States 
Cocom  allies"  is  in  error. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  meant  to  convey  that 
misleading  information. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  apologize  if  there  is  any  misunder- 
standing. Our  interpretation  is  that 
the  Hutto  language  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  require  licenses 
on  technology  and  goods  that  are  des- 
tined for  Cocom  countries.  I  think  if 
he  would  agree,  that  interpretation 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  re- 
quire licenses. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  That  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference. I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  that  statement.  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  my  amendment 
does  not  require  licensing  but  it  gives 
the  authority  to  the  Secretary,  if  he  so 
sees  fit,  to  require  a  license. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi 
ness  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  remind  Members  that 
this  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  237,  noes 
175,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  390] 
AYES-237 


CJH AIRMAN.    Three    hundred 

nin  !ty-eight   Members   have   an- 

to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 

and     the     Committee     will 

lis  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

CttAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 

t  he  demand  of  the  gentleman 

Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  for  a  record- 


I  he  gentleman  renew  his  re- 
a  recorded  vote? 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Britl 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

DAmours 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 


Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Guarini 

Martin  (NY) 

Rowland 

Hall  (OH) 

Mazzoli 

Rudd 

Hall.  Sam 

McCain 

Russo 

Hammerschmidt 

McCandless 

Sawyer 

Hance 

McCloskey 

Schaefer 

Hansen  (ID) 

McCoUum 

Schneider 

Hansen  (UT) 

McCurdy 

Schulze 

Hartnett 

McDade 

Sensenbrenner 

Hatcher 

McEwen 

Shaw 

Hefner 

McGrath 

Shumway 

Heftel 

McKinney 

Shuster 

Hertel 

McNulty 

Siljander 

Hiler 

Michel 

Sisisky 

Hillis 

Miller  (OH) 

Skeen 

Holt 

Minish 

Skelton 

Hopkins 

Molinari 

Smith  (NJ) 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Smith.  Denny 

Hubbard 

Moorhead 

Smith.  Robert 

Huckaby 

Murtha 

Snowe 

Hughes 

Myers 

Snyder 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Solomon 

Hutto 

Neal 

Spence 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Spratt 

Jeffords 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Jenkins 

Nowak 

Staggers 

Jones  (NO 

O'Brien 

Stratton 

Jones  (TN) 

Oakar 

Stump 

Kasich 

Olin 

Sundquist 

Kazen 

Ortiz 

Tallon 

Kemp 

Oxley 

Tauzin 

Kildee 

Packard 

Taylor 

Kramer 

Parris 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Pashayan 

Thomas  (GA) 

Latta 

Patman 

Torricelli 

Leath 

Paul 

Traxler 

Lent 

Perkins 

Valentine 

Levin 

Petri 

Vandergriff 

Levitas 

Pickle 

Volkmer 

Lewis  (PL) 

Pursell 

Walker 

Lipinski 

Quillen 

Watkins 

Livingston 

Ray 

Weaver 

Lloyd 

Regula 

Whitehurst 

Loeffler 

Richardson 

Whitley 

Long (LA) 

Ridge 

Whittaker 

Lott 

Rinaldo 

Whitten 

Lujan 

Ritter 

Williams  (OH) 

Luken 

Robinson 

Winn 

Lungren 

Roe 

Wirth 

Mack 

Roemer 

Wise 

MacKay 

Rogers 

Wolf 

Martin  (ID 

Rose 

Wortley 

Martin  (NC) 

Roth 
NOES— 175 

Young (FL) 

Ackerman 

Dwyer 

Kolter 

Addabbo 

Dymally 

LaFalce 

Alexander 

Early 

Lantos 

Annunzio 

Edgar 

Leach 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Emerson 

Lehman  (FL) 

Barnes 

Evans  (ID 

Leiand 

Bartlett 

Fascell 

Levine 

Bates 

Fazio 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bedell 

Peighan 

Long  (MD) 

Beilenson 

Ferraro 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Fiedler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Berman 

Foglietta 

Lundine 

Bethune 

Foley 

Madigan 

Boehlert 

Frank 

Markey 

Boland 

Frenzel 

Marriott 

Bonker 

Garcia 

Martinez 

Borski 

Gaydos 

Matsui 

Boucher 

Gejdenson 

Mavroules 

Boxer 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McKeman 

Brown  (CA) 

Glickman 

Mica 

Burton  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Mineta 

Carper 

Gray 

Mitchell 

Chandler 

Green 

Moakley 

Clay 

Gregg 

Mollohan 

dinger 

Gunderson 

Moody 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Coleman  (MO) 

Harkin 

Morrison  (CT) 

Collins 

Harrison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Conable 

Hayes 

Mrazek 

Conyers 

Howard 

Nielson 

Coyne 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Crockett 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Daschle 

Johnson 

Ottinger 

Daub 

Jones  (OK) 

Owens 

Dellums 

Kaptur 

Panetta 

Dicks 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson 

Dixon 

Kennelly 

Pease 

Donnelly 

Kindness 

Penny 

Downey 

Kogovsek 

Pepper 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seil)erling 

Shannon 


Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 


Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  240,  noes 
173,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
19,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  391] 


NOT  VOTING-21 


Blaggi 
Daniel 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hawkins 


Hightower 

Ireland 

Kostmayer 

Marlenee 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 


Pritchard 

Shelby 

Simon 

Udall 

Wilson 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 


D   1620 

Messrs.  GUNDERSON,  MARTINEZ, 
and  SMITH  of  Florida  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SPRATT,  VOLKMER, 
TRAXLER,  D'AMOURS,  and  AN- 
DREWS of  North  Carolina,  and  Ms. 
OAKAR  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

D  1630 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
Bonker  substitute  to  the  Roth  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  the  action  just  taken 
by  adoption  of  the  amendment,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Bonker  substitute  and 
against  the  Roth  amendment,  so  that 
we  can  go  back  to  the  original  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  which  really  at- 
tempts to  remove  some  serious  impedi- 
ments to  U.S.  exporters. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Bonker  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker),  as  amended,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTfi 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


AYES-240 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Annunzio 


Gramm 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 


Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
idt  Patman 
Paul 
Pepper 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roth 
Rowland 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wright 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 


NOES-173 

AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bates 


Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Berman 


Bethune 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gray 

Green 


Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leiand 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 


Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheal 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT'-l 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Biaggi 
Daniel 
Ford  (MI) 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hawkins 
Hightower 


Ireland 

Kostmayer 

Marlenee 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 

Pritchard 


Simon 
Udall 
Weiss 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 


D   1640 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  NIELSON  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1650 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Zschau)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  done  here  in  the  last  several 
minutes  is  to  remove  from  the  Export 
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National    Academy    of   Sciences   esti-       The   question   was   taken;   and   the 


NOES— 171 


AOi]    4-l-tn4-    fV«A    n  iT^^o    o  r\- 
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Act  Amendments  the 

that  the  Committee  on 

>^lffairs  had  crafted  over  the 

months.   These   reforms 

the    issue    of    West-West 

with     our     allies— our 

es.  plus  Japan— on  products 

_  mutually  agreed  to  keep 

hands  of  the  Soviet  Union 

cintrol  procedures. 

there  were  more  than  21,000 

for  licenses  filed  by  U.S. 

to   ship   products   to   our 

that  they  have  also 

:ontrol,  and  only  23  of  those 
Most   of   this   licensing 
as  the  GAO  has  character- 
"just    a    paper    exercise" 
th^  actually  controlling  ex- 
Soviet  Union. 

the    philosophy   of 
Affairs   Committee   bill 
strengthen  the  controls 
make  a  difference  so  that 
halve  better  ability  to  keep  sen- 
out  of  the  hands  of 
and  streamline  the  proce- 
that    our    companies    can 
belter  in  a  very  highly  competi- 
market.  We  did  this  by  re- 
unnecessary  requirement 
applications   of   products 
our  Cocom  allies  that  they 
agreed  to  keep  out  of  the 
the  Soviets,  with  the  excep- 
we  would  continue  to  have 
ret^irements  on  shipments  to 
that  are  deemed  to  be   a 
liversion  by  the  Secretary  of 
.  In  this  way  we  would  focus 
where    the   risk    is,    we 
elfaiinate   the   controls   where 
I  nnecessary,  and  we  would  be 
cpncentrate  our  enforcement 
where  they  make  a  differ- 
enabling  our  companies  to 
better   by    removing   needless 


]  Jonker  substitute  which  just 

amended    by    the    Hutto 

which  had  passed  before 

^entially  gutted  this  reform. 

ed  it  and  reverted  back  to 

procedure  that  we  have  now  where 

can  impose  controls  on 

as  he  wishes. 

O.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  will  yield  in  just  a 


urrc 


zs  :hau. 


Therefdre,  Mr.   Chairman,  I  would 

jolleagues,  if  they  want  to 

approach  of  streamlining 

procedures  and  focusing  the  con- 

we  can  control  better  and 

b^ter,  that  we  defeat  the  Roth 

as     amended     by     the 

sbbstitute,  and  allow  the  lan- 

the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 

stand  as  it  was  originally 


I  now  yield  to  the 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
gentleman  can  say  that  we  gutted  the 
bill.  If  he  has  any  trust  at  all  in  the 
Secretary's  doing  the  right  thing,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  did  not  do  that  at  all.  It 
merely  allows  the  Secretary  to  require 
a  license  if  he  feels  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  is  something  we  would 
want  to  do.  I  think  we  would  want  to 
allow  him  that  authority,  but  it  still 
does  not  require  a  license  except  in 
those  cases  where  he  feels  it  is  neces- 
sary. That  seems  entirely  reasonable 
to  me. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  under  the  cur- 
rent legislation  the  Secretary  requires 
licenses  where  he  feels  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  would  be  like  with 
the  Bonker  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
the  law.  It  would  not  be  the  law  under 
the  Bonker  amendment  and  under  this 
bill  if  passed.  There  would  be  no  li- 
cense required  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  Secretary  felt  it  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  our  country.  The 
amendment  did  not  gut  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time,  as  the  law  is 
currently  written,  the  Secretary  has 
the  discretion  to  require  licenses  on 
products.  He  defines  which  products 
we  are  going  to  be  licensing,  and  those 
are  the  ones  that  are  currently  li- 
censed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Zschau 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  currently  has  the  discretion 
to  put  an  item  on  the  list  or  take  it  off 
the  list.  That  would  be  the  same  sort 
of  discretion  that  would  be  provided 
under  the  Bonker  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Hutto  amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
asking  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Roth 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Bonker  substitute,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The      CHAIRMAN 
Without     objection, 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief,  because  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  this  amendment. 

Since  May  of  1982  the  GAO  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  this  amendment. 
I  know  that  some  in  business  are  op- 
posed to  it.  We  in  this  House  have  a 
responsibility  to  business,  yes,  but  we 


pro     tempore, 
the     gentleman 


have  a  responsibility  also  to  guarantee 
our  national  security. 

When  we  are  asking  thousands  of 
Americans  to  jeopardize  their  lives 
every  day  for  our  national  security,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  business  to  apply 
for  a  simple  license  when  they  send 
our  high  technology  overseas?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  tax- 
payers and  I  think  we  owe  it  to  this 
country  to  protect  our  national  securi- 
ty and  our  high  technology. 

My  amendment  does  two  things: 

First,  the  amendment  eliminates 
U.S.  export  licensing  controls  for  low 
technology  items  to  non-Conununist 
countries. 

Second,  it  provides  that  every  U.S. 
exporter  be  given  the  right  in  law  to  a 
30-day  final  review  of  an  export  li- 
cense application  for  high  technology 
sales  to  a  Cocom  country. 

LOW-TECHNOLOGY  EXPORTS 

All  members  of  Cocom— NATO 
minus  Iceland  and  Spain  plus  Japan- 
have  agreed  to  a  technical  line  divid- 
ing high  technology  from  low  technol- 
ogy items.  The  dividing  lines  are  on 
Cocom's  control  list  and  the  U.S. 
export  control  list. 

Cocom  countries  can  ship  low  tech- 
nology items  to  Communist  countries 
without  prior  approval  from  Cocom. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  govern- 
ments notify  Cocom  of  these  ship- 
ments—a practice  followed  by  a  few 
countries.  In  contrast,  only  the  United 
States  requires  export  licenses  for 
sales  to  South  Korea.  Mexico,  Israel. 
Taiwan,  and  other  free  world  compa- 
nies. 

Eliminating  low  technology  licensing 
for  free  world  destinations  was  the  pri- 
mary recommendation  of  the  GAO's 
May  1983  comprehensive  review  of 
export  licensing.  According  to  GAO. 
eliminating  low-tech  licensing  would 
reduce  the  total  number  of  national 
security  export  licenses  by  one-half,  or 
more  than  30.000  licenses. 

30-DAY  REVIEW 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  significantly 
shortened  the  time  required  to  process 
license  applications.  More  than  80  per- 
cent are  processed  within  30  days.  Re- 
ducing the  total  number  of  license  ap- 
plications by  half  will  insure  timely 
consideration  of  the  remaining  li- 
censes and  will  enable  enforcement 
agencies  to  concentrate  their  resources 
to  high  technology  exports  which  are 
targeted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  sup- 
port their  military  buildup. 

CONCLUSION 

Eliminating  prior  review  of  export  li- 
censes for  shipments  to  Cocom  coun- 
tries makes  little  sense.  If  section  106b 
of  H.R.  3231,  which  eliminates  licens- 
ing, became  law  it  would  undermine 
Cocom  negotiations  to  standardize 
Cocom  licensing  and  customs  docu- 
ments which  confirm  arrivals  and 
shipments   of   controlled   goods.   The 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  Western  technology  has 
saved  the  Soviets  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  R&D  costs  and  mod- 
ernized "critical  sectors  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary production."  My  amendment  im- 
proves export  controls  for  such  high 
technology. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  if  we  elimi- 
nate Cocom  licensing,  the  rest  of 
Cocom  may  follow  our  lead. 

Eliminating  Cocom  licensing  is  a 
mortal  threat  to  this  organization. 
The  Roth  amendment  set  the  stage 
for  achieving  what  a  majority  of 
Cocom  goverrmients  seek:  a  reduction 
in  controls  and  improving  enforce- 
ment. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  considerable  progress  to 
strengthening  Cocom.  In  January 
1982,  for  the  first  time  in  25  years. 
Cocom  met  at  the  ministerial  level. 

In  the  past.  Cocom  has  not  agreed  to 
control  a  technology  in  the  absense  of 
a  related  product.  At  the  January  1982 
meeting,  the  United  States  obtained 
agreement  to  establish  a  mechanism 
for  controlling  exports  of  technical 
know-how  and  not  necessarily  a  specif- 
ic piece  of  hardware. 

These  developments  will  require  an 
expansion  of  certain  Cocom  control.  If 
the  United  States  eliminates  Cocom  li- 
censing, other  countries  will  adopt 
similar  decontrol.  The  result  will  be  a 
significant  weakening  of  multilateral 
export  controls. 

F>reventing  diversion  is  often  equat- 
ed with  tracking  the  movement  of  con- 
trolled goods  within  Cocom.  For  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  may  now  deny  a 
license  application  because  the  end 
user  is  suspected  of  diversion.  If  intra- 
Cocom  licensing  were  eliminated,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
shipments  to  diverters  operating  in 
Europe  or  Japan. 

Athough  the  original  language  of 
my  amendment  is  changed,  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  before  the  House  is 
the  same— it  recognizes  that  there  is 
high  technology  which  must  be  pro- 
tected by  export  licensing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  rise? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Roth  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth),  as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  239,  noes 
171,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
22,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  392] 
AYES-239 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonier 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DcWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Guarini 
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Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 


Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ray 
Regula 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roth 
Rowland 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shusler 
Siljander 
Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

stump 

Sundquist 

Tall  on 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thoma.s  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

V'ander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Yates 

Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Daub 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Foley 

FordiTN) 


NOES— 171 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levine 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

McKernan 

Mica 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Nielson 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panelta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Raich  ford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smilh  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Towns 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpc 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING-22 


Biaggi 
Daniel 
Ford  (Ml) 
Forsythe 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall,  Ralph 
Hawkins 
Hightower 


HiUis 

Ireland 

Kostmayer 

Marlenee 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 

Pritchard 

n  1710 


Simon 

Stokes 

Udall 

Weiss 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 


Mr.  HERTEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  AU  COIN 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AuCoin:  Page 
40,  line  14.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  second  period. 

Page  40.  insert  the  following  after  line  14: 

"(m)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  not  later  than 
the  end  of  each  3-month  period  thereafter. 
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shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
Por^ign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
and    to    the    Committees    on 
riousing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  no 
R(  lations  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
a  pplications  completed  during  the 
days  which  required  more  than 
days  of  processing  before  notifi- 
decision  was  sent  to  the  appli- 
ill  applications  not  yet  decided 
been  in  process  more  than  60 
With  regard  to  each  such  ap- 
report  shall  identify  (1)  the  ap- 
number,  (2)  the  value  of  the 
t^hnology  to  which  the  applica- 
(3)  the  country  of  destination 
(4)  the  date  on  which  the  ap- 
received  by  the  Secretary,  (5) 
which  the  Secretary  granted  or 
application.    (6)    the    date    on 
notification  of  approval  or  denial 
appi  ication  was  sent  to  the  applicant, 
toti  il  number  of  days  which  elapsed 
nceipt  of  the  application,  in  its 
completed  form,  and  the  earlier  of 
of  the  3-month  period  to  which 
relates,  or  the  date  that  notifica- 
the Secretary's  decision  on  the  appli- 
sent,  and  (8)  if  the  application 
to  other  departments  or  agen- 
f  those  departments  or  agencies, 
n  which  the  application  was  so 
the  dates  on  which  recommen- 
^re    received    from    each    such 
(Jepartment.  If  more  than  30  days 
er    referral    of    an    application 
such  department  or  agency  sub- 
recommendations  on  such  applica- 
Secretary,  the  report  shall  also 
di^ions  or  offices  within  such  de- 
agency  responsible  for  process- 
Each  report  shall  also 
sjunmary  of  the  number  of  appli- 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  tech- 
Ived  in  the  applications,  grouped 
to   the   number   of   days   before 
applications  was  completed,  as 
75  days.  76-90  days,  91-105  days, 
and  over  120  days.  The  report 
nclude  a  summary  by  country  of 
of  the  number  of  applications, 
of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
applications.  on  which  action 
completed  within  60  days. ". 

i.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
problems  we  have  in  exporting  in 
Unitrd  States  today  is  that  some 
(  xport  license  applications  sit 
offices  that  have  con- 
them.  they  sit  there  delayed, 
by,  and  more  time  goes  by 
,  Unerican  exporter  who  is  re- 
I  hat  export  license  in  order  to 
ends  up  losing  the  sale  be- 
foreign  competition  is  able  to 
sale  before  he  is. 
for  oversight  purposes,  it  is 
important  that  the  commit- 
Congress  have  some  under- 
working      understanding, 
length  of  time  that  some  of 
applications  seem  to  require, 
fiad  cases  in  my  district  where 
been  delays  in  the  process- 
exbort  license  applications  of  up 
mor  ths,  and  I  can  guarantee  you 
( xporter  is  going  to  lose  a  sale 
to  wait  that  long. 

this  amendment  does,  Mr. 
is  to  allow  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  an  oppor- 


tie  I 
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tunity  to  see  how  many  days  and  how 
many  applications  are  delayed  by 
lengthy  delays. 

It  requires  the  agencies  responsible 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis  the  number  of  export  applica- 
tions that  have  exceeded  60  calendar 
days.  I  look  upon  this  amendment  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  oversight  com- 
mittees to  monitor  the  work  of  the 
agencies  responsible,  to  see  how  timely 
these  applications  are  being  acted 
upon,  and  if  a  pattern  develops  in 
which  it  is  clear  that  undue  delays  are 
occurring,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
committees  to  take  the  requisite 
action. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  it 
meets  with  his  approval,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  also  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  ranking  Republican. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  State. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  you  have  had 
businessmen  in  your  own  district  who 
have  encountered  difficulties  and  long 
delays  in  connection  with  licensing  ap- 
proval? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  to  an  important 
problem,  and  one  which  I  think  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  strug- 
gled valiantly  to  address  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  But  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  license  is  referred  to  DOD, 
causing  additional  delays.  Requiring 
the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  those  licenses  that 
have  been  delayed  for  60  days  or 
longer  would  help  insure  that  Com- 
merce would  expedite  its  consideration 
of  licenses  and  remove  that  uncertain- 
ty and  delay  that  now  plague  our  ex- 
porters. I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
the  gentlemans  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  fine 
amendment.  I  do  have  two  questions, 
and  one  would  be,  would  your  amend- 
ment disclose  any  business,  confiden- 
tial information? 

D  1720 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  tell  the  gentleman  it 
would  not.  The  only  disclosure  would 
be  the  application  number.  It  would 
not  disclose  the  content  of  the  sale.  Of 
course  we  would  not  want  to  do  that. 
This  amendment  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Can  the  gentleman 
share  with  us  an  example  of  extraordi- 


nary delay?  I  know  he  has  some  expe- 
rience with  this. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  have  had  high  tech- 
nology exporters  in  my  congressional 
district  experience  delays  up  to  6  to  9 
months  in  processing  of  applications.  I 
think  other  Members  who  I  have 
talked  to  have  certainly  experienced  in 
their  own  districts  exporters  who  have 
had  delays  of  far  more  than  60  days. 

What  I  think  we  have  here  is  a  re- 
porting mechanism  that  gives  your 
committee  and  other  committees  an 
oversight  function,  oversight  data  in 
which  you  can  exercise  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  try  to  correct  these 
patterns. 

I  think  the  mere  existence  of  such  a 
reporting  mechanism  would  serve  to 
dissuade  the  bureaucracy  from  undue 
delays  and  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  accept  it  on  our  side. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter: 
Page  26.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  27,  line  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  Section  6(g)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2405(g)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
U0(a)(l)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(g)  Exclusion  for  Pood.  Medicine,  or 
Medical  Supplies.— This  section  does  not 
authorize  export  controls  on  food,  medicine, 
or  medical  supplies.  This  section  also  does 
not  authorize  export  controls  on  donations 
of  goods  intended  to  meet  basic  human 
needs.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  not  impose  export  controls 
under  this  section  on  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy if  he  determines  that  the  principal  effect 
of  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
would  be  to  help  meet  basic  human  needs. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  medicine,  medi- 
cal supplies,  or  food  under  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  export  control 
on  medicine,  medical  supplies,  or  food,  other 
than  donations,  which  is  in  effect  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  President  may  impose  export  controls 
under  this  section  on  medicine,  medical  sup- 
plies, food,  or  donations  of  goods  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(13)  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  ". 

Mr.  BEREUTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 
There  was  not  objection. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple,  but  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  would  merely  reinstate 
language  contained  within  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  as  passed 
by  this  House.  That  language  would 
have  exempted  food  from  the  reach  of 
foreign  policy  export  controls.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  amendment  was  deleted 
during  a  House-Senate  conference. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
one  of  the  world's  richest  nations,  we 
should  not  deny  food  to  our  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  Food  is  the  last  thing 
that  we  should  subject  to  export  con- 
trols. Unfortunately  in  the  past,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  first  items  subject  to 
export  controls. 

Pood  buyers  cannot  defer  their  con- 
sumption. Reliability  of  food  supply, 
therefore,  becomes  a  preeminent  con- 
cern. More  so  than  any  other  commod- 
ity, food,  if  in  short  supply,  is  likely  to 
create  local  unrest  or  hysteria.  Unless 
we  desire  to  produce  domestic  unrest, 
food  shortages  are  counterproductive 
to  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Although  the  Soviet  grain  embargo 
of  1980  is  the  example  most  likely  to 
come  to  mind  when  you  think  about 
this  topic,  there  are  many  other  exam- 
ples. I  know  of  no  other  free  world 
nation  which  prohibits  the  export  of 
food.  If  we.  the  United  States,  seek  to 
exhibit  moral  leadership  in  this  world, 
how  can  we  set  such  an  example? 
Whatever  the  foreign  policy  objective, 
it  should  never  surpass  our  own  com- 
mitment to  the  elimination  of  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  throughout  the 
world.  Whatever  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective, it  should  never  surpass  our 
commitment  to  the  humane  treatment 
of  those  in  need. 

All  persons  deserve  the  right  to  eat, 
to  be  clothed,  and  to  obtain  necessary 
medical  assistance  regardless  of  politi- 
cal circumstances.  Our  possible  use  of 
food  as  a  weapon  of  foreign  policy 
casts  a  black  mark  upon  our  Nation- 
one  that  will  take  a  long  time  to 
remove. 

I  believe  that  Congress  never  intend- 
ed to  punish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren simply  because  of  the  acts  of 
their  government,  many  which  may  be 
beyond  their  control.  Rather  we 
should  focus  our  foreign  policy  con- 
trols, if  they  are  to  be  used,  upon  the 
items  most  likely  to  alter  governmen- 
tal conduct,  not  upon  the  items  most 
likely  to  create  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  when  the  commodites 
are  in  short  supply. 

Might  I  remind  you,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  section  at  issue  here 
relates  solely  to  the  use  of  trade  as  a 
tool  of  foreign  policy.  In  the  event 
that  such  egregious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  another  nation  demands  a 
firmer  response— as  in  the  case  of  the 


Iranian  hostage  incident— we  have 
other  tools  at  our  disposal.  The  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  can  be  used  to  respond  more  fully 
to  true  threats  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. Within  the  context  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  however,  use  of 
food  as  a  foreign  policy  weapon  only 
undermines  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Will  America  continue  to  be  the  first 
and  foremost  example  of  charity  and 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  others? 
Or  will  we  establish  an  indelible,  nega- 
tive reputation  in  the  minds  of  the  bil- 
lions of  hungry  people  all  over  the 
world. 

The  statement  we  make  here  in 
either  adopting  or  rejecting  this 
amendment  will  send  a  signal  to  the 
world  about  our  conmiitment  to  help- 
ing our  fellow  man.  It  has  the  potenti- 
ality of  being  one  of  the  most  lasting, 
very  effective  foreign  policy  initiatives 
we  might  hope  to  implement.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  amendment 
their  strong  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  support  for  two  provisions 
regarding  sanctioris  against  South 
Africa.  One  is  Representative  Solarz' 
provision,  currently  incorporated  into 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  and 
the  other  is  Representative  Gray's 
bill,  H.R.  1392,  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  include  in  the  act. 

Prohibition  of  bank  loans  to  the 
South  African  public  sector,  banning 
U.S.  importation  of  Krugerrands  and 
other  South  African  gold  coins  and  re- 
quiring adherence  to  the  Sullivan  fair 
workplace  principles,  all  proposed  by 
Mr.  Solarz.  are  firm  steps  which  I  be- 
lieve will  bring  home  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  the  fact  that  we  are 
serious  in  our  censure  of  apartheid. 
Mr.  Gray's  prohibition  of  bank  loans 
to  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
sector  gives  teeth  to  the  lending  sanc- 
tions which  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  circumvented  altogether 
too  easily. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
pressure  for  change  in  South  Africa. 
Our  current  response  to  apartheid 
amounts  to  tacit  support  of  this 
system  which  is  contrary  to  the  very 
premises  upon  which  this  country  op- 
erates. 

Please  vote  in  support  of  these  two 
provisions.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
which  would  prohibit  new  investment 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  We 
have  before  us  a  golden  opportunity  to 
signal  American  dissatisfaction  with 
the  pace,  or  lack  thereof,  of  change  in 
that  country. 


In  South  Africa  today,  5  million 
white  people  decide  the  lives  of  25  mil- 
lion black  and  colored  people.  Nearly  9 
million  black  people  have  been  de- 
clared foreigners  in  their  own  land  and 
assigned  to  four  impoverished,  so- 
called  independent  homelands.  More 
than  3  million  blacks  have  been 
shoved  off  white-owned  lands  onto 
desolate  homelands  which  offer  no 
hope  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  The 
daily  movements  of  blacks  and  co- 
loreds  are  regulated  by  a  network  of 
security  laws  which  violate  the  most 
basic  freedoms,  which  Americans  hold 
so  dear.  Nearly  half  of  all  black  work- 
ers are  forced  to  leave  their  families  in 
the  desolate  homelands  while  they  mi- 
grate long  distances  in  pursuit  of  jobs. 
All  blacks  are  confined  to  rigidly  seg- 
regated and  inferior  schools,  housing, 
and  social  services. 

After  3  years  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. South  Africa  has  not  modified 
any  of  these  conditions.  Instead,  we 
have  seen  cosmetic  changes  and  farci- 
cal constitutional  "reforms".  Condi- 
tions have  further  deteriorated  for 
black  South  Africans.  Negotiations 
over  a  Namibian  settlement  have  suf- 
fered from  delay  after  delay,  and  have 
finally  run  into  the  brick  wall  of  insist- 
ence that  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola  be  linked  to  a  Na- 
mibian settlement.  Finally,  allegations 
of  aggression  from  South  Africa 
against  its  black-ruled  neighbors  in 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Zimbabwe 
have  increased.  Most  importantly  for 
us  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  our  Govern- 
ment is  increasingly  identified  as  the 
protector  and  friend  of  the  repressive 
system  of  apartheid.  This  will  have 
disastrous  long-term  implications  for 
our  national  security. 

Congressman  Gray's  amendment  is 
an  economic  sanction,  and  as  such  is  a 
dramatic  shift  in  America's  foreign 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  The  prohi- 
bition on  new  investment  in  South 
Africa  would  end,  however,  as  soon  as 
South  Africa  has  made  substantial 
progress  toward  full  participation  of 
all  its  people  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  of  that  country,  and 
toward  an  end  to  apartheid.  American 
loans  alone  do  not  maintain  the 
system  of  apartheid,  but  with  bank 
loans  amounting  to  roughly  $4  billion, 
they  are  a  substantial  form  of  support. 
More  important,  however,  is  their 
symbolic  value.  Every  new  American 
loan  further  buttresses  a  system  of 
racism— a  worse  racism  than  we 
fought,  and  continue  to  fight,  so  hard 
in  our  own  country. 

Constructive  engagement  has  not 
worked.  It  is  now  time  to  try  a  new  ap- 
proach—an approach  with  some  teeth 
in  it.  And  if  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tion does  not  change  the  system  of 
apartheid  overnight,  it  will  at  the  very 
least  separate  the  United  States  from 
the   preposterous,   monstrous   system 
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MOTIO^^  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 
H.R.  3;  85.  EQUITY  TO  COTTON 
PRODUCERS  UNDER  PAYMENT- 
IN-KIND  PROGRAM 


LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
to  take  from  the  Speak- 
the  bill  (H.R.  3385)  to  pro- 
to  cotton  producers  under 
-in-kind  program,  with  a 
aknendment   thereto,   disagree 
$enate   amendment,   and    re- 
conference  with  the  Senate 
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1  hour. 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
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on  the  minority  side,  and 
for  this  side  the  half  hour 
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by  our  committee.  I  did  so  under  the 
rules  hoping  to  facilitate  for  the  mem- 
bership some  very,  very  complicated 
issues,  which  bear  very  heavily  on 
whether  we  reduce  expenditures  and 
whether  we  make  programs  such  as 
dairy,  a  more  workable  program  and 
reduce  the  impact  on  the  budget. 

That  is  the  reason  for  us  coming 
before  the  House  at  this  time  asking 
for  the  House  to  allow  us  to  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  To  whom  did  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  designate  the  time? 
To  whom  did  he  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
had  been  my  intention  to  allow  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
igan),  the  ranking  minority  member, 
or  anyone  designated  by  him,  to 
handle  the  time. 

Under  that  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  say 
that  I  approve  of  going  to  conference. 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  This  is  a 
very  substantial  piece  of  legislation 
and  it  is  one  which  we  ought  to  consid- 
er and  we  ought  to  bring  before  this 
body. 

I  would  like  to  just  give  you  a  little 
bit  of  information  as  to  why  we  are  in 
this  situation. 

When  the  reconciliation  bill  was 
passed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  buried  in 
that  was  a  dairy  provision  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  disaster  and  we  see 
it  now.  We  are  having  a  horrendous 
problem  with  dairy  surplus. 

The  dairy  industry  and  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  come  up  with  a  good 
bill  were  given  the  challenge  and  we 
were  asked  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
which  would  take  care  of  the  dairy 
surpluses  and  take  care  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  program. 

We  took  up  that  charge.  I  flew  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
working  with  various  dairy  interests. 
We  reached  a  consensus  within  the 
dairy  industry.  We  came  and  met  with 
Members  of  the  Senate,  we  met  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  with  the 
administration. 

The  compromise  that  has  come  out 
was  agreed  to  by  the  administration, 
voice-voted  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
over  here. 

Now  it  arrived  this  way  because  the 
administration  had  asked  and  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  to,  in  the 
Senate,  attach  other  provisions.  One 
of  those  provisions  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  tobacco  provision  which  was 
added. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  tried  to 
add,  as  the  administration  wanted,  a 


target   price   freeze   on   grains.   They 
were  unable  to  do  that. 

Thus  the  package  came  over  not 
quite  in  the  way  the  administration 
would  like  but  it  is  here. 

I  would  hope  then  we  could  go  to 
conference  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  amendments 
therein  and  then  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  directly  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3385. 

The  legislation  crafted  by  the  other 
body  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  address  problems  in 
the  tobacco  and  dairy  programs.  We 
have  studied  the  tobacco  program  in 
depth  this  year  in  the  Tobacco  and 
Peanuts  Subcommittee  and  a  measure 
very  similar  to  H.R.  3385  has  been 
passed  by  the  full  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  do  have  some  reservations 
about  two  provisions  affecting  the  to- 
bacco program  which  are  included 
within  H.R.  3385.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  an  acceptable  compromise  can  be 
reached  in  a  conference  committee. 

Speaking  for  tobacco  growers  in 
North  Carolina,  let  me  emphasize  that 
it  is  crucial  that  we  let  those  growers 
know  what  new  rules  they  will  be  op- 
erating under  next  year.  Changes  in 
the  tobacco  program  affect  leasing  ar- 
rangements, financing  arrangements, 
and  land  use  decisions.  Farmers  need 
to  know  what  these  new  rules  are  and 
they  need  to  know  this  early  in  the 
year  so  that  appropriate  decisions  can 
be  made. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
care  of  changes  that  should  be  made 
in  the  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  motion  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  conference  so  that  these  mat- 
ters can  be  settled  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3385,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  includes  a  provision  that 
will  freeze  tobacco  support  prices  for 
1984  and  1985.  The  version  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee also  included  this  price  freeze 
and  I  feel  that,  in  light  of  the  world 
market  situation,  this  provision  is  a 
good  one.  However,  an  amendment 
added  to  H.R.  3385  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  go  further,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  to  reduce  prices  of 
certain  grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
by  an  additional  12  percent.  While  I 
fully  realize  the  need  to  minimize  the 
total  amount  of  tobacco  that  is  taken 
under  loan  by  the  Flue-Cured  Stabili- 
zation Corporation,  I  hope  that  this 
provision  can  be  deleted  from  any  leg- 
islation that  is  finally  accepted.  Many 
tobacco  growers  have  expressed  sup- 
port  for   a   2-year   price   freeze,   but 


there  is  serious  concern  among  the 
growers  I  have  talked  to  about  the 
effect  of  an  actual  reduction  in  sup- 
port prices.  Furthermore,  there  are  se- 
rious questions  about  how  this  provi- 
sion would  be  implemented— the 
timing  of  such  a  pricing  decision,  for 
example.  In  light  of  this  uncertainty,  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  in  any  House- 
Senate  conference  will  see  fit  to  vote 
to  remove  this  language. 

Mr    Speaker,  another  provision  m- 
cluded  within  H.R.  3385  which  should 
be  looked  at  closely  in  any  conference 
committee  concerns  tobacco  imported 
into  this  country.  I  am  very  well  aware 
of  the  threat  that  imported  tobacco 
poses  to  domestic  growers.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  need  to  address  the  possi- 
bility  that   unsafe   chemical   residues 
may  exist  in  imported  tobacco.  Howev- 
er, the  provision  presently  within  H.R. 
3385  requires  that  all  imported  tobac- 
co be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  by 
the  importer  that  none  of  the  pesti- 
cides whose  registration  for  use  on  to- 
bacco in  the  United  States  which  has 
been  canceled  or  suspended  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  the  tobacco. 
In  effect,  this  requires  the  importer  to 
state  categorically  that  certain  pesti- 
cides have  not  been  used  on  tobacco 
grown  in  a  foreign  country.  This  re- 
quirement is  backed  by  Federal  crimi- 
nal law. 

This  approach  exposes  the  tobacco 
dealer  to  criminal  liability  for  actions 
by  foreign  growers  and  statements 
made  by  foreign  merchants  over  which 
he  has  no  control.  I  believe  that  more 
reasonable  language  can  be  formulat- 
ed that  will  address  any  possible  prob- 
lems and  at  the  same  time  not  put 
U.S.  tobacco  dealers  in  such  an  impos- 
sible situation.  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
ees can  agree  to  such  compromise  lan- 
guage if  the  present  motion  is  passed. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  and  that  time  is 
to  come  from  the  time  allotted  to  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr.    Mad- 

igan). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  ranking  minority 
member.  I  assure  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  the  time  will  be  equally 
divided  if  there  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

PYankly,  I  have  trouble  describing 
this  whole  situation.  I  cannot  decide 
whether  it  is  more  preposterous  or 
more  outrageous.  The  milk  scheme 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  embrace 
today  is  certainly  the  most  preposter- 
ous farm  program  of  the  past  50  years. 

Henry  Wallace  etched  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  alltime  annals  of 
absurdity  by  proposing  to  "kill  little 
pigs."  Now  comes  his  comic  descend- 


ants calling  for  "killing  big  cows"  some 
might  even  say  "kill  a  cow  for  conser- 
vation." And  why  are  these  cows- 
some  500,000  to  1  million  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Cattlemens 
Association  which  strongly  opposes 
this  daffy  plan— being  killed? 

They  are  being  killed  in  order  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  milk,  we  are  told. 
And  why  must  we  reduce  the  supply 
of  milk,  you  ask? 

Because  the  Government  has  set  the 
price  support  too  high  and  is  currently 
wasting  some  $2  billion  a  year  on 
buying  up  unwanted  surpluses. 

And  how  do  they  propose  to  trigger 
the  slaughter  of  all  these  cows? 

I  will  tell  you  how.  They  propose 
making  "loafing  payments."  They  will 
pick  these  "loafing  payments"  from 
the  taxpayer's  pocket  and  present 
them  to  grateful  dairy  farmers,  not  in 
kind  but  in  cash  dollars.  The  farmer 
who  loafs  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
time  will  qualify  for  a  minimum  of 
new  subsidies.  If  that  same  farmer  de- 
cides to  loaf  the  full  30  percent  al- 
lowed under  the  proposal,  he  will,  of 
course,  get  a  lot  more  money. 

When  one  looks  at  this  industry  and 
sees  the  size  distribution  that  exists 
among  producers,  cold  arithmetic  ex- 
plains why  these  loafing  payments  can 
reach  into  the  millions  of  dollars  for 
individuals. 

How  preposterous  can  a  farm  pro- 
gram get:  Multimillion-dollar  pay- 
ments to  individuals  not  to  produce, 
not  to  work,  not  to  contribute,  not  to 
do  anything  but  sit  idly  by  and  laugh 
at  the  colossal  lunacy  which  has  in- 
fected Washington  politics. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  preposter- 
ous program— setting  supports  too 
high,  thereby  causing  a  surplus,  and 
then  paying  people  not  to  produce 
that  same  surplus.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  surplus  of 
eggs.  The  Agriculture  Committee  pro- 
posed to  meet  that  problem  by  propos- 
ing to  kill  millions  of  chickens.  The 
whole  thing  was  literally  laughed  out 
of  Congress  when  we  all  realized  that 
such  a  scheme  was  nothing  more  than 
simple  henocide.  That  is  what  we  have 
here  today;  you  can  call  it  cowicide,  I 
call  it  preposterous. 

Now,  how  about  this  situation  being 
outrageous.  I  think  it  is  outrageous  for 
a  powerful,  single-interest  lobby  to  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  legislative 
process  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  into  cow-towing  to  its 
parochial  greed. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  this  leg- 
islation has  been  bottled  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  since  June. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  open  and  honest 
debate. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  this 
House,  the  membership  of  which  re- 
flects every  economic  and  political 
view  in  our  country,  will  not  have  a 


chance  to  even  debate  and  amend  this 
dairy  boondoggle. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  we 
should  allow  payments  of  $50,000, 
$500,000— yes,  even  $3  million— to  indi- 
viduals for  doing  nothing  for  30  per- 
cent of  their  time. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  an 
amendment  supported  by  most  of  the 
major  farm  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  will  not  even  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

What  are  they  afraid  of  anyway? 
That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  motion  and  that  is 
why  I  hope  the  House  will  proceed  to 
consider  this  whole  matter  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  play,  due  process,  and  regular 
order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boland).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield  an  additional  2  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  the  Republi- 
can leader,  Mr.  Michel,  has  taken.  He 
and  I  do  not  quite  come  from  the  same 
approach.  I  represent  a  lot  of  dairy 
people  in  my  district.  I  have  met  with 
them  since  last  February.  I  have  met 
with  hundreds  of  them. 

Many  of  them— the  gentleman  was 
talking  about  having  to  kill  cows  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  they  are  killing 
a  lot  of  dairy  farmers  and  people  who 
produce  milk  are  not  able  to  absorb 
this  $1  assessment. 

I  talked  with  one  dairy  farmer  up 
near  Western  Township  in  Oneida 
County  in  New  York  and  he  told  me 
that  his  profit  last  year  was  $6,500, 
and  when  he  computed  the  dollar  it  is 
going  to  cost  him  $7,500,  so  he  is  al- 
ready $1,000  in  the  hole. 


D  1740 

So  he  has  no  place  to  go  except  to 
buy  more  cows. 

And  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  at  least  debate  the  com- 
promise and  Conable  proposal  and  the 
other  alternatives.  There  are  a  lot  of 
different  views  as  far  as  the  dairy 
people  are  concerned. 

But  in  upstate  New  York,  we  do  not 
have— and  in  the  State  of  New  York- 
a  surplus.  The  surplus  is  caused  by 
other  parts  of  the  country.  And  I  do 
not  think  our  region  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  penalized  as  a  result  of 
what  has  happened  on  the  other  side. 
And  I  think  we  need  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  this,  to  have  the 
opportunity     to     offer    amendments. 
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4oes  directly  back  to  confer- 
not  have  that  opportunity. 
Hobson's  choice.  We  either 
no.  Either  way  is  bad. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
valuable  contribution  be- 
tie  suggests  the  gentleman 
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in  an  open  forum  here 
who  have  a  good  case  to 
the  gentleman  from  New 
just  made.  The  gentleman 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  has  an 
a  very  significant  one  and 
this  so-called  milk  tax 
and  he  would  simply  like 
resolve    it    in    a    rational 
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so-called  Conable  amend- 
considered  by  our  commit- 
fact  the  bill  by  Mr.  Ben- 
1875  was  a  Conable  amend- 
the  committee  used  that  ve- 
!  eplaced  it  with  another  ver- 
loie  was  taken  there, 
being  accused  of  engineer- 
4:;enario.  One  of  my  distin- 
called  me  cute.  But  if 
would  call  me  tall,  dark, 
I  might  agree,  but 
I  can  engineer  the  Corn- 
Agriculture,  the  House  of 
the  Senate,  con- 
i.  Republican  majority,  to  do 
to  be  cute,  then  we  are 
ball  park, 
could.  I  wish  I  had  the 
Mr.  Baker  this  is  the  bill 
Mr.  Majority  Leader, 
day  I  want  it  passed  be- 
not  want  to  consider  it  in 
I  want  to  consider  it  going 
and  House  conference.  In 
dreams  I  would  not  even 
this  could  happen,  but  now- 
accused  of  manipulating,  of 
irresistible  power  broker, 
control  the  Senate,  that  I 
the  House,  that  I  can  con- 
committee.  I  mean  that  is 
power.  AT  d  for  a  poor  boy  from  south 
Texas  it  is  awesome  and  traumatic 
even  to  be  accused  of  it. 


So  I  beg  my  colleagues,  all  we  are 
saying  is  we  are  caught  with  this 
thing.  The  only  alternative  is  go  to 
conference.  We  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive. If  we  delay  in  coming  with  a  bill— 
I  am  thinking  of  saving  the  Members' 
time,  that  is  all. 

Now,  there  is  one  issue  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  causes  some  con- 
cern, legitimate  concern,  to  cattle  pro- 
ducers smd  pork  producers.  If  you  do 
the  reduction  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  cull  at  any  one  given  time  an  over- 
whelming number  of  cattle,  that  could 
depress  the  market  and  could  conceiv- 
ably bring  down  the  market  price  also 
for  hogs. 

The  Senate  version  that  we  will  be 
working  with  has  a  proviso  that  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  take  into  ac- 
count and  minimize  adverse  effects  on 
beef  and  pork  producers  in  setting  the 
terms  of  the  program.  That  is  already 
in  the  Senate  version. 

We  have  agreed  in  our  committee 
and  individually,  and  speaking  to  some 
of  the  producers,  that  we  will  try  and 
further  expand  that  within  the  scope 
so  that  we  can  have  a  more  finite  cri- 
teria or  more  definite  instruction  to 
the  Secretary  so  that  we  avoid  the 
problem.  Because  we  do  not  want  to 
take  the  problem  of  the  dairy  people 
and  dump  it  on  the  cattle  producers. 
That  is  not  our  intent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  are 
two  other  concessions  made  to  the 
cattle  and  pork  producers.  One,  I 
would  have  to  admit,  more  or  less  in- 
advertently. They  want  very  much  to 
have  the  bill  start  not  in  October,  but 
later  on  in  the  year,  preferably  the 
first  of  the  year.  In  all  likelihood  the 
culling  incentives  of  this  bill  probably 
will  not  occur  until  January.  That  was 
No.  1. 

Second,  the  administration  recom- 
mended as  part  of  their  support  for 
the  bill  that  we  change  the  provisions 
for  the  incentive  to  ease  the  incentive 
so  that  the  culling  could  occur  more 
gradually  over  the  year,  over  the  15 
months,  rather  than  all  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  the  previous  idea  would  have 
had. 

So  there  have  been  two  very  valua- 
ble concessions  to  the  cattle  and  pork 
producers  in  here  to  ease  this  problem 
already  and  I  am  sure  in  conference 
we  can  do  more. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  chairman  of  the  Livestock 


and  Dairy  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin),  if  I  may. 

I  am  concerned,  as  a  number  of  my 
constituents  are,  regarding  this  very 
issue  which  we  are  now  discussing,  the 
possibility  of  a  depressed  cattle 
market,  red  meat  market,  and  I  want 
to  know  just  what  there  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  give  us  assurances  that  this  is 
not  in  the  cards. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
outlined  for  the  gentleman  some  of 
the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
bill.  First  of  all,  in  putting  it  off  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  And  in 
easing  in  the  incentive  program  so 
that  the  culling  would  take  place  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Also  in  the  Senate  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
vision, as  the  chairman  outlined  for 
the  Members,  that  would  instruct  the 
Secretary  to  take  that  into  account  in 
devising  the  program. 

There  is  also  another  amendment 
that  is  in  the  Senate  bill  that  was 
added  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  again  at  the 
behest  of  the  cattle  people,  and  that 
was  to  lift  the  minimum  import  re- 
quirement on  beef.  The  minimum 
right  now  is  1.25  billion  pounds  per 
year.  His  amendment  would  lift  that. 

Now  again  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man exactly  what  will  happen  to  that 
in  conference,  but  I  can  assure  my 
friend  from  Missouri  that  we  will  be 
taking  a  look  at  that  and  seeing  what 
kind  of  authorization  or  discretion  we 
might  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  to  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  use  a  variety  of  mechanisms.  First, 
of  bringing  in  the  incentive  program 
on  a  gradual  basis.  Second,  of  looking 
at  our  imports  to  see  if  there  is  some- 
thing he  could  do  there  to  ease  the 
impact  of  these  culled  cows  coming  on 
the  market. 

So  we  are  taking  that  into  account. 

Let  me  just  finally  say  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri  that  these  cows  are 
going  to  come  to  market,  one  way  or 
another  they  are  going  to  come  to 
market.  If  you  were  to  go  to  a  program 
that  would  drastically  cut  the  price 
support  by  let  us  say  $1.50  a  hundred- 
weight, as  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
suggesting,  you  would  have  all  of 
those  cows  coming  to  market  at  one 
time  and  that  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  our  cattle  and  pork  prices. 

The  program  we  have  is  going  to  be 
over  a  15-month  period  of  time.  And  in 
that  way  the  impact  will  be  minimal 
rather  than  having  that  big  impact 


that  a  price  support  cut  would  have  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  understands  my 
concern  for  this  issue.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  gentleman  does  have  the  tools 
with  which  to  work  equity  in  this 
matter;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  the  tools.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  further  that  I 
chair  the  Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poul- 
try Subcommittee,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  I  represent  a  livestock  area 
in  Iowa.  Our  No.  1  cash  commodity  in 
Iowa  is  livestock.  And  believe  me  there 
is  nothing  that  this  Member  from 
Iowa  is  going  to  do  to  hurt  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Mr.    SKELTON.    I    appreciate    the 
gentleman's  explanation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on 
this  issue  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture today  this  same  issue  was 
raised  and  several  of  us  from  cattle 
States  agreed  to  go  to  conference 
under  the  assumption  that  the  issues 
would  be  conferencable  that  the  chair- 
man talked  about. 

For  example,  putting  quotas  or 
limits  on  the  amount  of  culled  cows. 
And  is  that  assumption  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  in  conference  the 
language  in  the  Senate  bill,  coupled 
with  current  law,  would  allow  us  to 
come  back  with  some  specific  quotas 
or  limits  or  extended  time  periods  to 
reduce  the  impact  on  the  cattle  indus- 
try? 

I  just  do  not  want  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary broad  authority  without  some 
specifics.  And  that  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, based  upon  that  assumption,  I 
voted  to  go  to  conference. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee reenforce  my  feelings? 
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Mr  HARKIN.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  reinforce  that.  I  have  had 
discussions  with  my  distinguished 
chairman.  We  have  talked  about  this. 
We  are  working  out  that  language  now 
to  make  it  much  more  specific  than 
just  some  broad,  general  grant,  but  to 
get  it  more  specific  and  more  directed 
to  the  Secretary  what  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  how  he  takes  it  into  ac- 
count and  what  period  of  time  we  are 
looking  at. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  motion  today  because  if  it 
comes  back  to  conference  without 
those  specifics,  I,  as  well  as  other 
Members  from  cattle  producing  areas 
will  not  vote  for  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  I  think  I  might  be  in 
that  position,  too. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  my 
chairman's  motion  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  H.R.  3385,  the 
dairy  compromise  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  2  weeks  ago.  Given  the  full 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  ap- 
proval of  this  procedure  this  morning 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  11,  the  chairman's 
motion  is  both  timely  and  appropriate. 
In  saying  that,  I  recognize  that  this 
is  not  the  usual  method  by  which  we 
proceed  to  conference  since  the  full 
House  has  yet  to  consider  H.R.  1875, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee- 
passed  version  of  the  dairy  compro- 
mise. Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not 
ordinary  or  usual  times. 

The  facts  are  that  for  the  3  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
dairy  price  support  program  has  been 
under  continual  review.  Yet,  in  that 
time  we  have  accomplished  only  price 
freezes  and  the  infamous  assessments 
that  currently  exist. 

Why  have  we  done  nothing  else  to 
help  the  dairy  industry  overcome  the 
overproduction  problem  it  faces? 
Simply  stated,  because  the  industry, 
itself,  was  not  united  on  a  solution  to 
that  problem.  During  that  time  Con- 
gress kept  telling  the  industry  that,  if 
they  were  to  unite  behind  a  particular 
proposal  to  solve  overproduction,  we 
would  make  it  law.  That  unanimity 
was  not  forthcoming  and.  instead,  the 
assessment  program  evolved  from  con- 
gressional frustration  with  the  issue. 

The  assessment  program  has  pro- 
duced one  good  result— near  unani- 
mous opinion  within  the  industry  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  replace  it. 
Several  options  were  considered— di- 
version programs,  price  cuts,  and  pro- 
motion programs— and  a  compromise 
evolved  that  no  group  was  entirely 
happy  with,  but  now,  through  time, 
the  dairy  industry  has  united  behind. 

Now,  after  3  years  of  uncertainty,  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  make  good  on 
its  promise  and  expedite  consideration 
of  this  legislation  so  that,  once  and  for 
all,  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
country  can  make  production  plans  for 
more  than  a  single  month  in  advance. 
I,  therefore,  endorse  the  chairman's 
motion  to  immediately  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  dairy  bill. 

THE  DAIRY  compromise:  THE  BEST  CHOICE 
PRESENTLY  AVAILABLE 

Am  I  completely  pleased  with  the 
compromise?  No.  In  fact,  I  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  offer  amendments  to  it 
during  full  committee  consideration. 
Those  amendments  were  defeated  in 
committee. 

Ideally  I,  too,  would  like  a  second 
chance  to  offer  what  I  feel  would  be 
improvements  to  the  compromise  since 


I  do  not  support  the  price  cuts  in  the 
package  and  would  prefer  that  the  di- 
version program  would  be  longer  and 
that  the  promotion  program  be  sub- 
ject to  initial  approval  in  a  producer 
referendum.  However,  we  are  not  oper- 
ating in  the  realm  of  the  ideal;  rather, 
we  deal  in  the  possible. 

Within  the  grasp  of  the  possible  are 
three  alternatives:  First,  the  current 
assessments;  second,  the  dairy  compro- 
mise; and  third,  a  $1.50/cwt  price  cut. 
Of  these,  the  compromise  is  clearly 
preferable  because  it  contains  a  15- 
month  incentive/diversion  program 
similar  to  H.R.  1528  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year. 

That  diversion  program  will  permit 
dairy  farmers  to  cut  production  in  a 
way  that  will  not  force  them  out  of 
business.  It  will,  therefore,  reduce  Fed- 
eral purchases  of  dairy  products  and 
Federal  expenditures  on  the  price  sup- 
port program  in  a  way  that  will  pre- 
serve the  family  farm  structure  of 
dairy  agriculture.  The  other  alterna- 
tives, which  contain  no  similar  positive 
incentive  to  reduce  production,  cannot 
make  that  claim. 

Not  only  will  the  compromise  better 
protect  family  dairy  farmers  than  the 
other  two  possible  alternatives  at  this 
time,  but  it  will  cost  less  and  result  in 
fewer  Government  stocks  as  well. 

COMPROMISE  COSTS  LESS  THAN  PRICE  CUTS 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  dairy  compro- 
mise will  cost  $1.5  billion  over  the  next 
2  years  compared  with  an  expenditure 
of  $2.3  billion  that  would  have  to  be 
made  under  a  $1.50/cwt  price  cut 
during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Thus,  the  dairy  compromise  would 
save  $800  million  for  the  taxpayers 
over  the  next  2  years  as  compared 
with  a  simple  $1.50  price  cut. 

COMPROMISE  WOULD  ELIMINATE  SURPLUS 
STOCKS 

According  to  recent  USDA  figures, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
currently  holds  some  19.7  billion 
pounds— milk  equivalent— of  surplus 
dairy  products.  It  is  estimated  that, 
under  the  current  assessments,  in  2 
years  those  surplus  stocks  will  be  20.8 
billion  pounds. 

Similarly,  under  a  $1.50  price  cut 
USDA  estimates  that  surplus  CCC 
stocks  of  dairy  products  will  be  at  7.2 
billion  pounds  in  2  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  USDA  says  that 
the  dairy  compromise  will  all  but 
eliminate  stored  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts estimating  that,  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  surplus  stocks  would  only  be  600 
million  pounds— a  decrease  of  over  19 
billion  pounds. 

Thus,  the  dairy  compromise  not  only 
saves  money,  but  virtually  eliminates 
surplus  CCC  stocks  of  dairy  products 
as  well. 

CONCERNS  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK  PRODUCERS 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  that 
has  been  expressed  about  the  compro- 
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ork  (Mr.  Conable). 
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very  carefully  engineered;  so  that  now 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion only  on  the  existing  law.  and  the 
proposal  that  I  have  submitted  in  good 
faith  and  that  everyone  is  interested 
in  at  least  taking  a  look  at  is  not  going 
to  be  before  us.  We  will  come  back 
with  a  fait  accompli  from  the  confer- 
ence, and  we  will  find  ourselves,  of 
course,  deeply  distressed. 

Now.  it  is  not  the  dairy  industry  that 
is  agreed  on  this  measure.  It  is  the 
milk  cooperatives.  We  all  know  that. 

This  will  be  an  important  vote  today. 
It  will  say  something  about  all  of  us. 
We  are  making  a  very  important  deci- 
sion not  only  in  farm  politics  but  in 
national  policy  by  our  vote  today. 

Here  we  have  a  powerful,  single-pur- 
pose and  very  wealthy  Washington 
lobby  carefully  orchestrating  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  that  will  bring 
over  $1  billion,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  its  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  array 
of  general  farm  and  livestock  groups, 
together  with  a  broad  spectrum  of 
consumer  and  public  interest  groups, 
trying  to  get  their  "day  in  court." 

I  happen  to  be  associated  with  the 
latter  group  today,  and  I  can  say  that 
not  without  some  anguish,  because  I 
represent  a  district  in  New  York  State 
that  is  very  much  associated  with  the 
fortune  of  dairy  farming.  I  have  many 
personal  and  political  friends  who 
earn  their  living  producing  dairy  prod- 
ucts. And,  believe  me,  I  have  been  lob- 
bied every  which  way  regarding  my  ad- 
vocacy of  a  sound  way  to  straighten 
out  the  dairy  problem.  I  feel  I  repre- 
sent some  500,000  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, including  dairy  farmers,  and  I 
would  hope  that  today  this  House 
would  represent  all  Americans,  not 
just  the  national  milk  cooperatives 
and  their  skillful  parliamentary  col- 
laborators. 

What  we  ask  today  is  simply  for  our 
day  in  court.  We  are  not  asking  to 
enact  or  defeat  any  part  of  the  milk 
bill  today.  We  are  not  asking  the  Mem- 
bers to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  beef 
import  section,  the  drought  disaster 
program,  egg  marketing  orders  or  to- 
bacco subsidies. 

No,  we  are  simply  asking— better 
make  that  pleading— for  fair  play  and 
open  debate  on  an  expensive  and  con- 
troversial program  that  will  affect 
every  one  of  us  when  we  visit  the  gro- 
cery store  or  fill  in  our  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

We  are  imposing  on  the  dairy  farmer 
a  kind  of  Mickey  Mouse  that  has  af- 
flicted the  grain  producers  for  years  in 
this  country. 

Last  August,  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  a  bill  to  postpone  the 
imposition  of  the  second  half  of  the 
current  milk  tax  was  considered  in  the 
House  under  a  unanimous-consent 
condition.  I  did  not  object  to  that  bill 
because  I  both  felt  and  hoped  that  re- 


placement legislation  would  flow  to 
the  floor  later  in  this  session.  The 
leadership,  also,  reluctantly  consented 
to  clearing  the  bill  with  the  high  hope 
of  having  a  chance  to  consider  it  later. 

But  today  we  see  no  chance  to  do  so. 
The  milk  juggernaut  is  underway,  and 
this  vote  today  will  catapult  it  into  a 
parliamentary  posture  where  no  sig- 
nificant changes  can  be  made  in  it. 

What  I  frankly  cannot  understand  is 
why  anyone  is  afraid  of  considering 
any  amendments  in  the  House.  Why 
can  we  not  consider  the  issue  here  and 
be  counted? 

If  the  House  would  simply  schedule 
H.R.  1875  for  floor  consideration— it 
has  been  lying  on  the  calendar  since 
early  summer— the  House  could  decide 
the  case  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  to 
work  out  whatever  differences  exist 
with  the  Senate. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  apparently  is 
not  the  way  the  proponents  of  this 
new  milk  plan  intend  to  operate. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  have  this 
chance.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  all  I  ask 
for. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  in  1981, 
the  1981  farm  bill,  we  had  a  lot  of 
debate.  We  had  the  Frank  amend- 
ment, the  Heckler  amendment,  per- 
haps the  Conable  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  we  had.  And  we 
had  up  and  down  votes  all  day  long  in 
the  dairy  section  in  1981. 

In  1982  we  did  not,  because  it  was 
folded  in  the  reconciliation  and  we  did 
not  have  a  chance.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man supported  that  motion  at  that 
time  for  reconciliation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
ask  why  a  Jewish  boy  from  the  city  is 
involved  in  this  issue.  And  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Because  Rube  Goldberg 
wrote  the  whole  scenario,  so  we  have 
got  ethnic  rights.  Rube  Goldberg 
wrote  the  bill.  Rube  Goldberg  wrote 
the  procedure  by  which  the  House  will 
not  be  allowed  to  consider  the  bill. 

We  are  being  asked  to  perpetuate 
without  any  real  debate— probably  be- 
cause we  once  debated  it  and  we  for- 
feit our  right  to  do  it  again  because  we 
did  not  get  it  right— one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  expensive  non- 
means-tested  entitlement  programs  in 
America. 

Now,  we  heard  about  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  the  egg  producers  and  the 
dairy  producers.  We  have  not  heard 
about  the  consumers  and  the  taxpay- 
ers, who  might  as  well  be  on  Mars  for 


all  the  consideration  they  have  gotten 
so  far  in  this  debate. 

The  NRA  has  not  been  brought 
back,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  the  dairy 
farmers  are  united,  but  they  have  not 
yet  become  the  third  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
second,  since  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
placed us.  because  they  are  going  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  while  we 
wave  them  on. 

A  complicated,  expensive  bill  like 
this  ought  to  be  debated.  We  listened 
in  1981  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
great  friend  on  most  issues,  but  his  bill 
is  what  we  are  now  trying  to  correct. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  cute.  I  think  he  is  a  respected 
Member  of  this  body.  But  when  he  or 
anyone  else  gets  up  and  says,  "For  ser- 
veral  billion  dollars,  trust  me,"  I  think 
we  have  to  say,  "No.  Let  us  legislate 
the  way  we  are  supposed  to." 


D  1800 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  motion,  and  I  do  so  without  any 
animosity  or  desire  to  indicate  that 
the  chairman  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  is  doing  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  or  unortho- 
dox. The  chairman  was  directed  by  the 
committee,  by,  I  think,  a  27  to  11  vote, 
to  do  what  he  is  doing  here.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  objected. 

I  think  the  committee  was  wrong, 
and  I  think  the  way  we  are  handling 
this  is  wrong  on  both  procedural  and 
substantive  grounds. 

You  have  just  listened,  if  you  have 
been  here  for  the  last  half  hour,  to 
what  will  probably  be  most  of  the 
debate  on  farm  policy  for  this  year. 
You  will  not  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  it 
because  you  are  only  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  procedural  motion 
to  send  a  Senate  bill  to  conference. 

So  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  this  pro- 
cedure, and  on  this  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  House  is 
being  hassled  on  this  bill  like  it  has 
never  been  hassled  before.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion which  is  intolerable.  It  is  not  only 
preposterous  and  outrageous;  there 
are  many  other  terms  that  could  be 
used  to  describe  it. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  again 
that  this  is  without  any  effort  to 
attribute  any  false  motives  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  to  the  chairman.  Ev- 
eryone involved  in  this  great  charade 
are  good  friends  of  mine.  It  just  hap- 
pens to  be  a  matter  on  which  we  have 
a  fundamental  disagreement.  This  is 
one  of  those  delicately  crafted,  exquis- 
itely balanced  compromises  which  is 


going  to  end  up  shafting  the  consum- 
ers and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
with  no  chance  to  debate  it,  and  I 
object  to  this.  I  object  strongly  and  as 
vigorously  as  I  can  to  it,  and  I  want  an 
opportunity  to  explain  why  I  object  to 
it  and  I  am  not  going  to  get  it.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  say  in  3  minutes  all  of 
the  things  that  are  wrong  with  this, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  for  more  time 
and  the  chairman  is  going  to  explain 
to  me  politely  that  there  is  no  more 
time. 

In  substance,  what  is  wrong  with 
this  bill  is  that  we  have  more  than  a 
dairy  bill  here.  We  have  a  tobacco  bill, 
we  have  a  meat  import  bill,  we  have  a 
poultry  marketing  order  bill,  and  we 
have  several  other  things.  I  do  not 
even  know  what  is  in  the  bill  because  I 
have  not  seen  the  papers  sent  over 
from  the  other  body  yet,  and  I  doubt 
if  anybody  else  has,  although  I  am 
sure  they  are  available  if  one  wants  to 
take  the  trouble  to  find  them  at  this 
late  hour.  But  nobody  is  going  to  take 
that  touble  and  see  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  if  he  would  yield  me 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
I  deeply  appreciate  this,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  unfailing  fairness  in 
yielding  me  this  time,  because  I  know 
he  does  not  like  to  do  it. 

If  Members  think  the  dairy  part  of 
this  bill  is  good  for  the  country,  I  can 
tell  my  colleagues  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding California  and  the  area  that  I 
represent,  think  it  stinks.  They  do  not 
want  the  bill. 

I  have  correspondence  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Embassy  saying  that  they  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  important  matter 
which  they  object  to  strongly  because 
we  are  abrogating  an  agreement  in 
this  legislation  that  was  entered  into 
quite  recently  giving  them  certain 
minimum  quotas  on  imports.  This  bill 
abrogates  those.  It  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  might  say.  as  an  import 
matter,  but  they  are  not  going  to  be 
represented  in  the  conference  as  far  as 
I  know.  I  hope  that  they  will  be.  but  I 
have  not  been  informed  as  to  who  the 
conferees  are.  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be. 

There  are  other  problems  with  this 
bill  which  are  of  equal  or  greater  sig- 
nificance. The  whole  question  of  how 
this  relates  to  other  aspects  of  farm 
policy  are  not  going  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  conference,  and  the  matters  are 
intricately  related  and  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  them. 


Procedurally,  we  should  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able) suggested.  We  should  bring  up 
the  bill,  the  dairy  bill  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  already  re- 
ported out.  which  is  on  the  calendar, 
but  which  we  do  not  think  probably 
would  survive  if  it  were  brought  to  the 
floor.  So  it  is  not  going  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor.  We  are  going  to  bring  it 
in  the  back  door  from  the  Senate  and 
try  and  pass  it.  I  know  that  we  do  this 
fairly  often;  there  is  no  secret  about  it. 
We  do  it  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  I  think 
the  chairman  if  fully  justified  in 
trying  to  do  it  in  this  case,  but  I  think 
I  am  fully  justified  in  objecting  to  it, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 

^MTTH  ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  people  who  object  to  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  going  to  con- 
ference without  ever  having  a  chance 
for  a  debate  in  the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  request  to  take  H.R.  3385  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

As  most  of  the  Members  know,  the 
House  is  essentially  being  asked  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  of  the  dairy 
bill  without  having  the  opportunity  to 
debate  or  consider  the  dairy  issue  as  a 
full  House. 

While  I  realize  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  the  dairy  price-sup- 
port program,  I  am  concerned  that  not 
enough  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  effects  each  approach  might 
have  on  the  red  meat  sector. 

The  legislation  has  been  viewed  as 
strictly  a  dairy  issue  without  much 
regard  for  how  it  affects  the  red  meat 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  Viewpoint  on  this 
issue  and  would  urge  the  House  to 
vote  "no"  on  going  to  conference  in 
order  that  the  full  House  may  have  a 
chance  to  consider  the  issue: 


The  Dairy  Program 

The  beef  cattle  industry  is  opposed  to  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  $10/cwt  incentive 
payment  to  dairymen  to  reduce  milk  pro- 
duction. Enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
result  in  sharply  increased  dairy  slaughter 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  beef  supplies. 

Under  the  proposed  -compromise  '  dairy 
legislation,  a  dairyman  would  be  paid  to 
reduce  his  production  by  culling  cows,  re- 
sulting in  still  more  pressure  on  already  de- 
pressed beef  prices. 

The  legislation  provides  a  subsidy  encour- 
aging the  slaughter  of  dairy  cows  in  direct 
competition  with  unsubsidized  beef  cattle 
slaughter.  Although  we  have  requested 
studies  of  the  economic  impact  of  this  on 
the  beef  cattle  industry,  no  response  has 
been  forthcoming.  Our  own  studies  indicate 
that  the  effect  could  be  very  unfavorable. 
At  a  time  when  beef  cattlemen  face  high 
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If  the  incentive  program  is  enacted,  and  if, 
as  expected,  dairy  culling  is  not  spread  out 
over  a  year,  beef  output  during  the  last  2 
months  of  1983  likely  will  be  up  by  another 
1  percent  over  earlier  projections.  Beef 
output  in  the  first  quarter  of  1984  will  in- 
crease by  2  to  3  percent  over  a  year  earlier. 
Based  on  historical  relationships,  a  1  per- 
cent increase  in  beef  output  could  cause  av- 
erage fed  steer  prices  to  drop  by  2  percent. 
Fed  steer  prices  during  the  latter  part  of 
1983  and  early  1984  could  be  consistently 
pushed  to  less  than  $60/cwt.  Prospects  of 
lower  fed  cattle  prices  are  already  reflected 
in  lower  yearling  and  calf  prices. 

Cattlemen  will  resist  any  dairy  plan  that 
has  a  significantly  adverse  effect  on  the 
cattle  industry.  Before  any  dairy  program  is 
implemented,  we  insist  that: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  economic  impact  on 
the  beef  cattle  industry  be  provided. 

2.  The  timing  of  the  program  be  such  that 
any  additional  dairy  cow  slaughter  not 
occur  when  meat  supplies  are  already  bur- 
densome. 

3.  Any  additional  marketing  of  dairy 
cattle  for  slaughter  occur  in  an  orderly 
manner  so  that  the  disruption  of  the  beef 
market  is  minimized. 

4.  Any  program  be  directed  toward  a  more 
permanent  solution  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  contend  repeatedly  with  the  uncertainty 
of  dairy  policy. 

While  action  must  be  taken  to  correct  ex- 
cessive milk  production,  our  members  feel 
that  the  incentive  program,  with  its  "diver- 
sion payments,"  is  a  seriously  flawed  plan. 
It  will  be  detrimental  to  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry while  providing  only  a  temporary 
stop-gap  measure  for  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  'Virginia  (Mr. 
Olin). 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's motion,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  are  finally  seeing  some  action  on 
dairy  legislation.  For  months  now  our 
dairy  producers  have  been  forced  to 
pay  counterproductive  and  unfair  as- 
sessments on  the  milk  they  produce. 
These  assessments  are  placing  a  great 
financial  burden  on  many  milk  pro- 
ducers and  are  making  our  surplus 
milk  problem  worse  not  better. 

These  assessments  were  designed  to 
encourage  producers  to  produce  less 
milk.  Instead  they  are  resulting  in  still 
higher  milk  production  because  dairy- 
men are  marketing  more  milk  in  an  at- 
tempt to  offset  their  losses  from  the 
assessments.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  assessments  must  be  ended. 

Unfortunately,  2  months  ago  the 
President  vetoed  legislation  I  had 
worked  hard  on  which  would  have 
postponed  the  implementation  of  the 
second  50  cents  per  hundredweight  as- 
sessment. This  veto  has  increased  the 
assessments  to  $1  per  hundredweight. 
Legislation  is  desperately  needed  to 
end  this  unfair  and  unwise  tax  on  milk 
producers. 

Nevertheless,  the  measure  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  which  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  go  to  conference  on, 
contains  some  very  disturbing— and  I 


believe  unwise— provisions.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  creation  of  a  paid 
diversion  program.  This  scheme  is  un- 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  we  need  to 
deal  with  is  surplus  dairy  production. 
The  answer  to  that  problem  is 
simple— cut  dairy  price  supports. 

Historically,  adjusting  price  supports 
has  been  an  effective  way  to  keep 
dairy  production  in  line  with  market 
demand.  We  have  done  this  in  the  past 
without  costly  paid  diversion  plans  or 
unfair  assessments  which  fail  to  recog- 
nize regional  differences  in  supply  and 
demand.  I  am,  therefore,  disappointed 
that  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  the 
action  that  makes  the  most  sense  and 
which  has  proven  itself  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  problem. 

What  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  a 
paid  diversion  plan?  We  are  going  to 
be  giving  a  lot  of  money  to  some  of  the 
larger  dairy  farms  who  by  and  large 
are  already  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Many  of  the  people  who  will  benefit 
from  a  paid  diversion  are  the  same 
ones  who  are  creating  our  present 
large  surplus  problem.  A  paid  diver- 
sion plan  will  reward  the  wrong 
people. 

Another  problem  with  the  paid  di- 
version plan  in  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
supposed  to  last  only  15  months. 
While  I  do  not  like  any  paid  diversion 
plan,  if  you  are  going  to  have  one,  you 
might  as  well  set  it  up  in  a  way  that 
will  accomplish  its  intended  purpose. 

The  intended  purpose  is  to  perma- 
nently take  cows  out  of  production  so 
that  our  milk  surpluses  will  drop. 
While  this  paid  diversion  plan  will 
probably  take  cows  out  of  production 
for  15  months,  they  very  well  might  be 
brought  right  back  into  production 
again  when  the  paid  diversion  plan  is 
over:  15  months  is  not  a  long  enough 
program  to  take  these  cows  out  perma- 
nently. 

Rather  than  a  phased  culling  of 
cows  over  time,  this  paid  diversion 
plan  encourages  dairymen  to  simply 
let  the  cows  graze  for  15  months.  In 
many  cases  we  will  probably  see  farm- 
ers keeping  their  cows  so  they  can 
bring  them  back  into  production  when 
the  15  months  is  over.  At  that  time,  we 
will  all  of  a  sudden  again  have  a  sur- 
plus production  problem. 

Those  members  I  serve  with  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  know  that  I 
have  been  uncomfortable  with  paid  di- 
versions from  the  start.  I  have  voted 
against  them  each  time  they  were 
brought  up  in  debate  on  dairy  legisla- 
tion. And  I  am  still  not  sold  on  the 
idea. 

Unfortunately,  our  choice  now  is  not 
really  between  a  dairy  bill  that  con- 
tains a  paid  diversion  plan  or  one 
which  simply  drops  price  supports  to 
bring  production  into  line.  In  a  very 
real  way  our  choice  is  between  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  worked  out  between  the 


House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand, 
or  no  bill  at  all  and  the  continuation 
of  today's  $1  per  hundredweight  as- 
sessments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  I  dislike  the 
paid  diversion,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  it  is  much  better  than 
having  no  bill  at  all  and  allowing  the 
administration  to  keep  making  these 
assessments. 

We  have  heard  today  how  this  bill  is 
the  result  of  many  hours  of  negotia- 
tions and  that  any  significant  devi- 
ation will  result  in  the  breakup  of  the 
concenstis.  I  prefer  a  simple  price  sup- 
port cut,  some  favor  no  price  support 
cuts  and  only  a  paid  diversion  plan, 
others  want  to  keep  the  support  prices 
at  their  current  level  and  just  repeal 
the  assessments.  We  all  have  some- 
thing in  this  bill.  We  also  all  have 
something  that  we  are  uncomfortable 
with.  But  having  nothing  at  all  is 
much  worse  yet. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  changing  this 
bill  will  bring  a  stalemate  that  will 
result  in  no  bill  being  enacted.  If  there 
is  no  bill,  we  will  be  looking  at  these 
misguided  assessments  for  a  long  time 

to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
allow  the  House  to  go  to  conference 
without  instructions.  Our  milk  produc- 
ers have  had  to  wait  too  long  already 
for  us  to  resolve  this  issue.  The  bill 
before  us  is  the  best  we  are  going  to 
get.  We  will  get  the  worst  if  we  fail  to 
enact  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland). 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  motion.  Let  me  say  that 
we  are  here  because  of  an  agreement 
that  was  worked  out  many  months  ago 
after  the  House  had  passed  its  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  gentleman  and  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  are 
concerned  about  this  legislation  have 
had  a  chance  to  craft  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  committee,  but  the 
administration,  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  leadership  in  the 
House  determined  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  take  action 
on  this  measure  first  and  send  the  bill 
here,  at  which  time  we  could  go  to 
conference. 

For  those  people  who  complain 
about  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the 
diversion  aspect  of  this  bill  is  financed 
70  percent  by  a  50-cent  deduction  from 
the  dairy  farmer.  The  other  30  percent 
perhap's  will  be  basically  financed  by 
savings  in  the  legislation.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  dairy  surplus  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  1985  with  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  consumer.  It  will  lower 


the  price  to  the  consumer,  in  effect, 
because  we  reduce  the  price  basicallj. 
the  way  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  proposes,  but  over 
a  staged  phase  period;  that  if  this  pro- 
gram does  not  bring  down  that  sur- 
plus, that  price  support  level  will  come 
down, 

I  think  that  we  can  send  this  to  con- 
ference. I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  chairman  is  going  to  do  his  best  to 
look  after  those  other  agricultural  in- 
terests that  are  concerned. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  briefly 
and  disagree  with  my  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinios  (Mr. 
Michel)  when  he  talked  about  dairy 
farmers  sitting  30  percent  of  their 
time  doing  nothing.  We  just  completed 
a  year  of  a  program  where  the  corn 
farmer  sat  30  percent  of  his  time  doing 
nothing,  for  which  he  got  paid,  but  he 
did  not  even  finance  his  PIK  payment. 
It  was  taken  out  of  commodity  credit. 
So  I  think  we  are  only  doing  for  dairy 
here  what  we  have  done  for  wheat  and 
corn  and  feedgrains,  to  try  to  bring 
production  down  in  line  with  supply 
and  bring  it  into  line  with  demand. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Perhaps  the  minority  leader  has 
never  been  on  a  dairy  farm  where  we 
have  to  milk  those  cows  twice  a  day. 
They  cannot  take  30  percent  of  their 
time  off.  They  have  to  be  there  twice  a 

day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  GARZA)  that  he  has 
23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me.  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  salute  initial- 
ly the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  subcommittee  because  I  know  how 
long  and  hard  they  have  worked  on 
this  issue  in  the  last  3  years.  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  comments  that 
were  made  here  on  the  floor,  although 
they  do  not  really  speak  to  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  That,  perhaps,  is  left  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  body. 

There  were  some  comments  made 
here  earlier  about  milk,  the  overpro- 
duction, the  over  abundance  of  cows 
and  the  need  to  cull  cows.  That  is  part 
of  the  issue.  But  there  is  another  part 
of  the  issue  that  I  hope  the  Members 
of  this  body,  whether  they  are  from 
dairy  country  or  not  from  dairy  coun- 
try, would  not  overlook:  that  there  are 


thousands  and  thousands  of  families 
across  America,  and  yes,  in  my  district, 
too.  who  are  profoundly  affected  by 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  passes  the 
body  that  relates  to  milk. 
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An  awful  lot  of  those  families  were 
brought  into  the  milk  business  by 
prior  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong.  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  deep  down  that  the  proce- 
dure we  are  going  through,  as  compli- 
cated as  this  issue  is— saying  that  we 
are  just  going  to  go  to  conference  and 
we  are  not  going  to  debate  it  on  the 
floor— is  wrong.  It  is  not  so  much 
wrong  to  those  cows  or  to  the  sea  of 
milk  but  to  those  thousands  of  fami- 
lies who  have  every  single  nickel  tied 
up  in  those  farms,  because  when  those 
farms  go,  it  is  not  just  another  busi- 
ness that  closes,  as  tragic  as  the  clos- 
ing of  a  business  is.  There  goes  the 
farm,  there  goes  the  home,  and  there 
goes  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  this  body  could  find  time  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor.  We  should  at  least 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  on  which  this 
body  could  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan),  that 
time  to  be  available  for  him  to  use  for 
himself  or  to  yield  to  other  Members 
who  wish  to  address  the  issue  on  that 
side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Members  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
and  that  is  going  to  be  to  vote  against 
this  motion  today,  all  for  the  reasons 
they  have  heard  and  for  some  addi- 
tional ones. 

I  may  well  wind  up  supporting  this 
compromise  bill  if  in  fact,  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  worked 
its  will,  I  find  that  that  is  the  best  we 

can  do. 

I  represent  a  dairying  area,  and  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  district  think 
there  is  a  better  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  simple  and  more  direct  way 
to  solve  the  problem  is  by  simply  re- 
ducing the  price  supports.  We  cannot 
even  consider  that  if  this  motion 
passes  today.  If  the  bill  comes  to  the 
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is  not  so  fragile,  so  impor- 
lynamic  that  it  has  to  come 
only  in  this  way.  Let  me 
Members  of  what  happens 
happen  when  a  bill  is 
law  coming  from  only  one 
the   Congress.   In    1982   we 
tax  bill  that  way.  It  had  a 
it  for  the  withholding  of 
interest.  We  came  right 
to  undo  it  because  of  the 
was  something  in  it,  that 
have  been   in   it,   if  both 
Congress    had   considered 
But  because  we  did  not 
we  rammed  it  through 
ight  on  to  conference  with 
to  come  back  and  undo  it 
■  American  people  were  not 
in    the    people's    House, 
have  that  chance,  and  we 
back  and  undo  something 
a  great  deal  of  embarrass- 
very  distinguished  legisla- 
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What  we  are  doing  here  is,  in  a  very 
considerate  and.  I  think,  a  very  studi- 
ous way.  simply  saying,  "We  don't 
want  the  House  to  work  its  will.  We 
like  what  the  Senate  has  done.  Let's 
preclude  further  consideration." 

That  is  not  right  on  any  bill,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  tax  bill,  an  agriculture  bill,  or 
anything  else.  I  think  the  procedure  is 
wrong,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  said.  I  think  the  answer  that 
this  is  the  bill  we  are  about  to  consider 
is  also  wrong  on  substantive  grounds. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  vote  down  this  motion 
and  give  the  people  a  chance. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  is  embodied  in 
H.R.  3385.  However.  I  am  frustrated  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  House  Mem- 
bers have  been  forced  to  deal  with 
these  important  matters,  especially 
the  dairy  program. 

I  come  from  a  congressional  district 
where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
family-oriented  small  dairy  farms.  And 
while  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
goals  of  the  dairy  compromise  to 
reduce  milk  production  and  limit  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  the  process.  I 
must  make  known  my  concerns  that 
small,  family  farming  operations  are 
not  being  protected.  Unlike  the  situa- 
tion faced  in  many  States,  the  family 
farm  is  and  always  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  Un- 
fortunately, as  I  have  traveled  around 
my  district.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  family  farmer  is  on  the 
endangered  species  list. 

Many  see  Pennsylvania  only  as  an 
industrial  power.  However,  agriculture 
is  Pennsylvania's  largest  business  and 
it  has  the  largest  rural  population  in 
the  Nation.  These  facts  underline  the 
need  for  a  solution  to  the  dairy  crisis 
that  is  both  equitable  and  long  term  in 
effect.  That  solution  is  to  reduce  the 
overproduction  of  milk,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  small  dairy  farmers  who 
are  not  contributing  to  the  problem 
and  who  have  a  difficult  time  making 
ends  meet  as  it  is.  Therefore,  I  am 
urging  the  conferees  to  make  the  50- 
cent  assessment  applicable  only  to 
those  farmers  who  increase  production 
as  determined  by  their  marketing  his- 
tories. 

In  the  compromise  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  $1.50  cut  in  the  price  sup- 
port if  farmers  do  not  reduce  their 
production  over  the  15-month  period 
of  the  paid  diversion  program.  Our 
current  dairy  situation  demands  that  a 
reduction  take  place.  However,  the 
most  costly  Government  expenditure 
of  the  dairy  program  is  the  roughly 
$17  for  each  hundredweight  of  surplus 
purchased— support  price  plus  associ- 
ated costs.  Most  importantly,  the  com- 
promise's  incentive   program    reduces 


production  at  a  $10  per  hundred- 
weight cost,  so  there  will  be  a  savings. 

While  I  support  the  incentive  pro- 
gram to  reduce  production  and  to  limit 
the  substantial  Government  costs  of 
purchasing  and  storing  dairy  surplus.  I 
do  feel  the  50-cent  assessment  will 
cause  financial  hardship  on  the  small 
dairy  farmer.  The  goal  of  our  dairy 
program  should  not  be  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  dairy  production  by  forcing 
small  dairy  farmers  out  of  business,  es- 
pecially those  that  have  not  contribut- 
ed to  the  surplus  nightmare. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  dairy 
price-support  system.  All  that  my 
farmers  and  I  know  is  that  the  price 
support  has  not  been  raised  since  1980. 
the  higher  grain  prices  are  acting  as  a 
price-support  drop,  and  that  they  have 
not  contributed  to  the  surplus. 

I  know  that  a  50-cent  assessment 
does  not  sound  like  much,  but  go  and 
ask  a  dairy  farmer  that  has  35  cows, 
works  hard  every  day  of  the  year  and 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  a  system  that 
does  not  permit  family-oriented  small 
dairy  farmers  who  provide  milk  to 
rural  Pennsylvania  towns  and  villages 
a  chance  to  make  a  living. 

I  beseech  my  colleagues  and  the  con- 
ferees to  use  the  assessment  as  a  pen- 
alty to  make  it  financially  unattractive 
to  overproduce  milk. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
procedure  is  wrong.  We  ought  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  ought  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  people  they  represent.  We 
ought  not  to  just  take  this  bill  to  con- 
ference and  put  the  House  conferees 
to  such  an  incredible  disadvantage  of 
having  no  House  position  in  dealing 
with  the  other  body  which  has  a  posi- 
tion already  taken  after  full  debate 
and  with  votes  on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  offer 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
a  2-year  program  and  not  a  15-month 
program.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense.  It  ought  to  be  coterminus  with 
the  4-year  farm  bill. 

We  ought  to  allow  the  dairy  farmers 
to  vote  first  on  the  15-cent  assessment 
for  the  dairy  promotion  program  in- 
stead of  afterward,  and  we  ought  not 
to  have  an  assessment  on  the  people 
who  are  complying  with  the  program. 
That  ought  to  be  only  on  those  who 
are  not  complying  with  the  program. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  This  is  a  lousy  process 
and  a  lousy  bill. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  a  no  vote  on  going  to  conference 
without  allowing  this  body  to  work  its 
will,  to  vote  up  or  down  on  amend- 
ments, and  to  fully  debate  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  to  come  before 
this  body  that  affects  dairy  farmers, 
especially  the  family  farmers  in  rural 
America.  We  ought  to  deal  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  fairness. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  love  to  spend  a 
week  on  this  bill  on  the  House  floor.  I 
have  been  working  on  it  for  a  year. 
However,  the  compromise  that  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  system  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  order  to  get  it 
here  is  one  which  I  will  support  now. 
But  let  me  remove  some  of  the  illu- 
sions here  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  to  have  his  proposal 
voted  on.  He  has  a  right  to  do  that.  He 
has  a  right,  as  soon  as  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, to  ask  for  instructions. 
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That  is  his  perfect  right  and  if  he 
wants  to  do  that,  we  will  have  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  that  issue,  which  is  the 
only  real  compromise  alternative 
which  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    JEFFORDS.    I    am    happy    to 

yield. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  cannot  ask  for  in- 
structions for  20  days. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  My  understanding 
of  the  rules,  and  we  have  been  told 
that  the  gentleman  has  a  right  imme- 
diately after  this  is  taken  up,  to  offer 

instructions.  If  I  am  wrong 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable).  That  is 
not  what  the  Parliamentarian  advised 
me.  anyway. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  that 
that  proposal  will  cost  $1.4  billion 
more  than  the  compromise.  It  will  end 
up  with  2  full  years  of  Government 
storage,  where  the  compromise  will 
end  with  none. 

This  is  a  good  compromise.  All  of  the 
interests  that  have  been  talked  about 
have  been  taken  seriously  into  consid- 
eration. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar)  has  one  view.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
has  another.  We  have  tried  to  strike 
the  mean.  A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
this  compromise,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  administration,  voice  voted  by 
the  Senate,  and  has  been  passed  out 


by  an  overwhelming  vote  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  conclude,  let  me  say  that  all  we  are 
asking  is  to  go  to  conference,  to  try  to 
do  the  best  possible  thing  we  can  do 
for  the  people  involved,  for  the  con- 
sumer, for  the  taxpayer. 

It  pains  me  to  see  this,  as  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  was  considered  in 
the  committee,  and  it  was  not  adopted. 
There  was  the  Bennett  bill  (H.R. 
1875)  that  was  not  adopted.  A  substi- 
tute for  it  was  adopted. 

In  the  other  body,  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  lost  56  to  37.  in  the  body 
controlled  with  a  Republican  majority. 
The  process  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  is  that  the  Senate  passed  legislation 
and  I  know  Members  who  disagree 
with  it  and  will  continue  to  disagree.  If 
we  debated  it  for  100  days,  there  are 
certain  Members  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side  who  would  never  approve;  so 
that  is  not  the  issue. 

One  issue  I  would  like  to  bring  up, 
because  it  pains  me  again  to  feel  that 
they  accuse  me  of  manipulating;  those 
that  brought  upon  us  that  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  with  a  volume  6  inches  thick, 
with  no  time  to  read  it.  Now  anyone 
who  says  that  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  had  it  in  the  committee. 
It  was  in  the  Members'  folders.  It  has 
been  discussed  thoroughly.  This  is 
what  the  rules  of  the  House  provide.  I 
was  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
come  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion.  I  do  that 
not  because  I  am  an  opponent  of  the 
compromise,  nor  am  I  a  supporter  of 
any  alternative  to  the  compromise. 

I  want  to  speak  on  an  issue  that  I 
think  is  outside  the  merits  of  the  legis- 
lation being  advocated  by  the  maker 
of  the  motion,  outside  of  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  ligislation  being 
advocated  by  others  is  more  meritori- 
ous than  the  legislation  being  advocat- 
ed by  the  maker  of  the  motion. 

I  think  the  overriding  issue  here  is 
an  issue  that  we  have  been  discussing 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of 
this  year,  and  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
been  conducting  itself  with  regard  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  balance  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Every  bill  that  has  been  coming 
from  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  been  coming  to  the  floor  either 
under  a  circuitous  procedure  like  this 
or  on  the  suspension  calendar  or  in 
some  other  way.  But,  so  that  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  not  members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  be  legislators  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 


offer  amendments,  to  engage  in 
debate,  and  to  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative process  the  way  the  people  who 
elected  them  expect  them  to  partici- 
pate here  when  they  elected  them  to 
this  body  and  became  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think 
that  is  very,  very  wrong.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee with  agricultural  constituencies 
are  going  to  regret  the  fact  that  all 
year  long  they  have  been  structuring 
everything  that  the  committee  has 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the 
other  390  Members  of  this  House  the 
opportuntiy  to  be  participating  legisla- 
tors. I  think  you  are  going  to  pay  a 
terrible  price  for  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  piece  of  legislation  you  are  going 
to  pay  it  on,  but  I  think  you  are  going 
to  pay  a  terrible  price. 

It  is  being  done  again  here  today. 
There  are  390  Members  of  this  House 
that  want  the  opportunity  to  debate, 
that  want  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments,  that  want  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  legislators  and  it  is  being 
denied  to  them  again  one  more  time 
tonight. 

Now.  you  are  breeding  a  scab  on 
your  nose  in  doing  that  and  you  are 
going  to  pay  for  doing  that. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  today 
has  already  said  in  a  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  credi- 
bility and  integrity  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  being 
called  into  question  by  continuing  to 
follow  this  procedure  on  every  agricul- 
ture issue  that  comes  along. 

I  want  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
know  that  I  am  not  a  party  to  this, 
that  I  do  not  support  it  and  I  will  not 
support  it. 

I  think  this  motion  should  be  defeat- 
ed. .  ^ 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  correct  my  distinguished  and  dear 
friend,  it  is  not  so.  Everything  that  we 
discussed  this  afternoon,  somebody 
misrepresents. 

We  had  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration bill  here  on  the  floor  for  3  days 
or  so.  The  chairman  cannot  control  a 
single-issue  bill.  If  you  have  a  bill  deal- 
ing only  with  peanuts  and  nobody  is 
that  much  opposed  to  it.  you  put  it  on 
the  suspension  calendar. 

I  am  being  accused  of  doing  some- 
thing that  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to 
do.  The  Farm  Bureau  says  they  are 
going  to  impugn  my  credibility  and 
they  spelled  it  credit,  c-r-e-d-i-t-a-b-i-1- 
i-t-y.  by  the  way,  in  the  letter;  but  I 
take  it  from  whence  it  comes. 

It  pains  me  and  it  really  grieves  me 
that  my  coleader  in  the  committee 
would  feel  this  way,  because  the  legis- 
lation we  have  brought  from  our  com- 
mittee has  come  out  unanimously. 
What  do  you  do  with  something  unan- 
imous out  of  the  committee?  You  go 
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GARZA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Illinois. 
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are  doing  the  same  kind  of 

.  The  House  Agriculture 

reported  the  dairy  bill.  It 

for  consideration   before 

Committee.    It    has    been 

pasture  for  months.  It 

this  floor  right  now,  in- 

his  motion.   It  could   have 

weeks  ago  and  if  it  had  been 

ago,  every  Member  of  this 

have  had  the  opportuni- 

hat  he  or  she  wanted  to  do 

,'e  manner  and  we  would 

this  argument  tonight. 

the  record  should  be  com- 

the  complete  record   is  a 

indicates   that   Members 

I  lenied  the  opportunity  to  be 

and  I  am  not  a  party  to 

I   know   how  close   the 

the  farm  bill  the  last  time 
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rap  port 


he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

GARZA.  So  now  I  am  ac- 

the  elevator  get  stuck  in 

Building.  That  is  what 

debating.  We  have  no  control 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  the 

projide  that  when  the  Senate 

,  we  go  to  conference.  The 

has  instructed  me  to  go  to 

I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

bick  so  the  Members  can  vote 


bll. 


yes  or  no  and  that  is  the  procedure. 
That  is  the  rule.  That  is  the  way  we 
operate  and  I  cannot  change  that. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  send  H.R.  3385  to  a  con- 
ference committee  with  the  Senate. 

Action  on  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue,  largely  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's attempts  to  hold  the  dairy 
and  tobacco  program  amendments 
hostage  in  an  effort  to  force  action  on 
unrelated  agricultural  issues. 

We  must  move  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation to  end  the  present  program  of 
$1  per  hundredweight  assessments 
against  milk  producers.  Hundreds  of 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  throughout  the  Nation  are 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  because 
the  Federal  Government's  milk  tax  is 
robbing  them  of  income  needed  to 
meet  producing  and  living  expenses. 
Further  delay  by  this  body  in  chang- 
ing the  dairy  program  should  be 
viewed  by  all  as  callous  disregard  for 
the  economic  survival  of  America's 
family  dairy  farmers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  no  measurably 
improved  income  situation  for  Ameri- 
ca's dairy  farmers.  Nor  should  it  be 
argued  that  that  is  the  intent  of  this 
bill.  In  fact,  since  the  bill  substitutes 
the  current  $1  assessment  with  a  50- 
cent  price  cut  and  a  50-cent  assess- 
ment, the  bottom  line  for  some  pro- 
ducers will  be  unchanged  from  the 
present  law.  What  this  legislation  will 
do  is  enable  those  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  willing  to  reduce  their 
milk  production  to  do  so  without  suf- 
fering the  catastrophic  loss  of  income 
which  would  be  the  case  without  an 
incentive  program.  Most  dairy  farmers 
will  not  make  more  money  this  pro- 
gram; they  will  simply  be  allowed  to 
reduce  their  production  without  losing 
their  farm. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  view 
this  legislation,  H.R.  3385.  as  the  ideal 
solution  to  the  surplus  production 
problems  which  have  plagued  both  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  last  3  years.  The 
proposal  is  inadequate  in  several  re- 
spects. For  example,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  15-month  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram, which  I  view  as  the  only  sound 
and  positive  proposal  in  the  entire 
dairy  compromise,  may  be  too  short  in 
duration  to  successfully  reduce  USDA 
dairy  product  purchases  below  6  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  equivalent  by 
March  31,  1985.  I  prefer  a  longer  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  24-month-incentive 
period  which  was  contained  in  H.R. 
1528,  legislation  I  cosponsored  earlier 
in  this  Congress. 

Moreover,  the  price  cuts  which  are 
contained  in  this  compromise  are  un- 
necessary and,  in  fact,  will  tend  to  op- 
erate at  cross  purposes  with  the  paid 
incentive  program  which  is  designed  to 


encourage  producers  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. As  we  have  all  observed  in  the 
numerous  previous  attempts  to  resolve 
the  dairy  problem,  price  cuts  are  not 
the  answer.  F*rice  cuts,  and  the  current 
assessment  program,  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  increase,  not  decrease,  their 
herd  size  and  sell  more  milk  in  an  at- 
tempt to  generate  sufficient  income  to 
stay  in  business. 

I  would  certainly  prefer  a  better  bill 
which  contained  no  price  cuts  and  ex- 
tended the  paid  diversion  program  for 
a  longer  period.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  recognize  the  very  difficult  task 
which  the  Agriculture  Committee 
faced  in  fashioning  this  package  with 
a  recalcitrant  administration. 

While  I  may  find  myself  in  tactical 
disagreement  on  this  matter  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  whose  leader- 
ship and  views  I  hold  in  very  high 
regard,  I  believe  the  improvements 
those  of  us  who  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  a  viable  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram for  rural  America  would  make 
are  precisely  those  changes  which 
would  most  certainly  invite  President 
Reagan  to  veto  this  bill. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  proceed  to  confer- 
ence on  this  legislation  so  we  may  fi- 
nally enable  dairy  farmers  to  begin 
making  the  necessary  and  long  over- 
due adjustments  in  milk  production.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  dairy  compromise 
bill  attached  to  the  conference  report 
for  H.R.  3385. 

It  is,  I  believe,  fair  to  say  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  has 
come  to  the  House  late.  We  should 
have  settled  on  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  large  government  dairy  surplus- 
es and  high  production  levels  in  the 
dairy  industry  sometime  during  this 
past  summer. 

It  has  been  unfair  for  both  the  dairy 
farmer  who  has  been  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  make  a  decision,  and  for  the 
taxpayer  who  has  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  dairy  programs  that  Congress  acts, 
or  does  not  act  on. 

Although  this  legislation  does 
appear  to  be  cheaper  than  any  other 
proposed  plan,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  inexpensive  program.  The 
latest  estimates  from  CBO  is  that  the 
dairy  compromise  plan,  embodied  in 
this  bill,  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1.5  billion  over  the  next  2  years. 
Finally,  I  am  not  altogether  certain 
that  the  timeframe  of  this  compro- 
mise is  very  realistic.  The  program 
this  bill  puts  into  place  should  prob- 
ably be  extended  to  from  15  to  24 
months  to  be  completely  effective. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3385 
is  the  best  alternative  possible  to  us. 
considering  the  complexities  of  the 
dairy  industry,  its  price  support 
system,  and  of  course,  the  regional 
marketing  differences  which  have 
proved   to   be   the   biggest  stumbling 


block  toward  formulating  this  compro- 
mise. It  is  also  the  only  legislation  con- 
fronting the  problems  we  are  having 
with  the  dairy  programs,  that  stands 
any  chance  of  passage  this  year. 

This  measure  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Senate  only  after  suffering  some 
long,  and  in  my  opinion,  needless 
delays.  The  House  was  not  able  to  act 
much  quicker.  The  administration  can 
take  part  of  the  credit  for  these  delays 
also,  by  insisting  that  the  dairy  bill  be 
tied  to  their  freeze  on  target  prices. 

It  is  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  we  do  not  enact  this  program  now. 
there  will  be  no  other  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  considered  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  That  would 
be  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  any 
further  delays  will  only  make  the 
problems  worse,  and  the  solutions 
even  harder  to  come  to  agreement 
over. 

This  legislation  repeals  the  current 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  collect  two  50-cent  assess- 
ments, and  gives  him  new  authority  to 
collect  one  50  cent,  while  also  cutting 
the  support  price  50  cents.  In  return 
for  these  sacrifices  the  dairy  farmer  is 
given,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  ade- 
quate financial  incentives  to  cut  back 
on  production  by  receiving  $10  per 
hundredweight  reimbursement  for 
that  milk  which  he  contracts  not  to 
produce,  using  the  1981  and  1982  mar- 
keting periods  as  benchmarks.  The 
Secretary  is  also  given  some  leeway 
with  controlling  the  level  of  the  sup- 
port price  depending  on  how  positive 
the  reaction  to  this  program  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  H.R.  3385  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  effects  of  our 
past  dairy  programs,  and  not  the  cause 
of  them.  It  may  not  work  well.  It 
surely  will  not  work  perfectly.  Howev- 
er, for  right  now  H.R.  3385  is  the  only 
game  in  town,  therefore  its  passage  is 
necessary.  The  bill  is  a  compromise 
and.  considering  the  circumstances, 
and  complexities  surrounding  this  bill, 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  its  approval  to  H.R.  3385 
so  that  we  can  put  this  dairy  program 
into  place  as  soon  as  possible.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  188,  nays 
208,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bonior 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cooper 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 


Anderson 

Annunzio 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Belhune 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Borski 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 


[Roll  No.  393] 
YEAS- 188 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Obey 

Clin 
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Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Early 


Ortiz 

Panetta 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Foglietta 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Franklin 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

BUlis 


Holt 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Shannon 

NOT  VOTING— 37 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Zschau 


Ackerman 

Albosta 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Goodling 

Hall.  Ralph 


Pepper 

Pritchard 

Schneider 

Simon 

Udall 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 


Hawkins 

Hightower 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kemp 

Kogov.sek 

Kostmayer 

Leath 

Marlenee 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Minish 

Nowak 

D  1840 

Ms.  KAPTUR,  Messrs.  STOKES, 
FOGLIETTA.  MRAZEK,  and  PAT- 
TERSON changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAYES  and  Mr.  MARTINEZ 
changed  their  votes  from  'nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  matter  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  H.R.  4139.  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT.  U.S. 
POSTAI,  SERVICE.  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
AND  IJ  DEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPRO] 'RIATIONS.  1984 

ROYBAL, 


Approiiriations, 


Ser  nee 


Mr 

on 

leged 
bill  (H.R. 
for  the 
Postal 
the 
ent 

Septembei 
poses 
Calendar 
Mr.  MI 
points  of 


from  the  Committee 

submitted  a  privi- 

repo^t  (Rept.  No.  98-417)  on  the 

139)  making  appropriations 

Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 

the  Executive  Office  of 

and  certain  independ- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 

whi^h  was  referred  to  the  Union 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

ILLER  of  Ohio  reserved  all 

0  rder  on  the  bill. 


Presic  ent 
agenci  ;s 


PERMISS  [ON 
O^ 


TEE 

OF 

CHANT 

lES 

DURIN(t 


FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
MERCHANT     MARINE 
COMMITTEE       ON       MER- 
MARINE    AND    FISHER- 
SIT        TOMORROW. 
5-MINUTE  RULE 


TO 


JO^ES 


Sub(  ommittee 


Mr 
Speaker,  I 
the 

Marine    o) 
chant  Marine 
ted  to  sit 
under  the 
subcommiStee 
on  H.R.  8J 
portation 
Puerto 
foreign 
service  for 
available 

This  ha! 
nority 

The 
there  objejction 
gentleman 

There 


Rii:o 
-fla; 


WliS 


MEMBE  R 
H.R.  226  2 


Mr 
unanimou! 
name  as 

The 
there 
gentleman 

There 


given  penf  ission 

for  1 

his  remarks 

Mr. 
speak  in  tifibute 
mine 
Ky.  He 
cident  on 
age  of  56. 

Elbert 
Baptist  Church 


di(  d 
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of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that 

on      Merchant 

the    Committee   on    Mer- 

and  Fisheries  be  permit- 

tfcmorrow  while  the  House  is 

5-minute  rule  so  that  the 

may  continue  hearings 

a  bill  to  permit  the  trans- 

of      passengers      between 

and  other  U.S.  ports  on 

vessels     when     U.S.-flag 

such  transportation  is  not 


been  approved  by  the  mi- 

SIlEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  North  Carolina? 
no  objection. 


WITHDRiWAL      OF       NAME       OF 
AS     COSPONSOR     OF 


KA  3ICH. 


ask 
my 


Mr.   Speaker.    I 
consent   to   withdraw 
c(^ponsor  on  H.R.  2262. 

]R    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Ohio? 
no  objection. 


wiis 


TRIBUTl ;  TO  ELBERT  BURCHAM 

(Mr.    HyBBARD    asked    and    was 

to  address  the  House 

mindte  and  to  revise  and  extend 


i.) 

HUBBARD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

to  a  longtime  friend  of 

Eltjert   Burcham   of   Hickman, 

on  September  18  in  an  ac- 

farm  near  Hickman  at  the 


vras 


a  member  of  the  First 
of  Hickman  and  had 


received  many  awards  and  citations 
for  his  civic,  church  and  banking  ac- 
tivities. He  also  actively  supported 
many  groups,  including  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Lions  Club,  as  well  as  local 
sports  events. 

Elbert  Burcham  was  the  Hickman 
city  manager  and  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Hickman  Water  and 
Gas  Department.  He  was  respected 
and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
I  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

In  1964  Elbert  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Hickman  Riverport 
Authority.  He  later  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Kentucky  Port  and 
River  Development  Commission, 
where  he  served  for  16  years  under 
five  Governors. 

Elbert  Burcham  constantly  strived 
to  bring  new  industry  into  Hickman 
and  to  develop  the  area.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  $1.75  million  for 
construction  of  the  Hickman-Fulton 
County  Riverport.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Hickman  Development  Corp. 
and  the  Hickman  River  City  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  which  just  3  days  prior  to 
his  death  had  completed  negotiations 
to  purchase  a  railroad. 

In  1961  Elbert  Burcham  came  to 
Hickman,  Ky.,  from  Woodland  Mills, 
Tenn..  to  become  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens Bank  of  Hickman.  He  served  as 
the  bank's  president  for  16  years, 
during  which  time  the  bank  grew  from 
a  $2  million  facility  to  a  $14  million  fa- 
cility. 

He  was  active  in  the  Kentucky 
Bankers  Association,  serving  as  its 
treasurer  for  2  years  and  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors  for  4  years.  He 
was  offered  the  position  of  Kentucky 
Banking  Commissioner,  but  declined 
in  order  to  operate  the  Burcham 
Chevrolet  Agency  in  Hickman.  Upon 
leaving  the  Citizens  Bank,  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Citizens  Bank 
board  of  directors. 

Elbert  Burcham's  death  was  tragic 
and  untimely.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  residents  of  Hickman 
and  Fulton  County.  Ky.,  as  well  as  his 
many  other  friends  and  persons  with 
whom  he  worked  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  I  was  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend,  and  I  will  miss  him. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Coffey  Burcham  of  Hickman; 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Hugh  Lattus  of  Hick- 
man; his  daughter,  Jennifer  Burcham 
Coffman  of  Lexington,  Ky.;  his  son, 
Robert  Elbert  Burcham  III  of  Aurora, 
Colo.;  his  two  stepchildren,  Bonnie 
Coffey  Poynor  and  Dennis  Coffey, 
both  of  Hickman;  and  his  six  grand- 
children. 


PASTORAL  LETTER  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 


remarks      and      include      extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  place  in  the  Record 
today,  a  document  which  cries  out  for 
peace  and  justice  in  Central  America— 
the  pastoral  letter  on  Central  America 
released  by  Archbishop  Quinn  of  San 
Francisco  on  October  10. 

The  document,  written  from  a 
moral,  spiritual  yet  realistic  perspec- 
tive, condemns  our  current  Central 
American  policy  and  recommends  sev- 
eral specific  changes. 

In  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua—thousands have  died  and  are 
dying  with  our  weapons— American 
weapons  killing  men,  women,  children, 
and  sometimes  American  nuns,  priests, 
and  journalists. 

By  following  the  advice  in  this  letter 
we  can  begin  a  new  direction. 

The  Contadora  nations  have  called 
for  an  end  to  all  outside  military  inter- 
vention. We  should  back  them  and  use 
our  moral  and  political  strength  to  end 
the  killing. 

Military  solutions  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  do  not  work  and  they 
are  not  right  for  America. 

Pastoral  Letter  on  Central  America 

The  suffering  of  the  peoples  of  Central 
America  grows  daily  more  bitter  and  in- 
tense. The  political  and  social  unrest  in  the 
area  has  marltedly  increased  in  recent 
months,  so  that  the  violence  on  all  sides 
threatens  to  erupt  into  a  long  and  vastly 
more  destructive  war  which  could  engulf 
the  entire  region.  The  quest  for  peace  in 
this  highly  volatile  situation  has  taken  on  a 
new  urgency  which  the  church  has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  to  address. 

In  July,  our  government  dramatically  ex- 
panded the  United  States  military  presence 
in  the  various  national  conflicts  of  Central 
America.  In  addition  to  our  55  advisors  and 
increasing  military  aid  to  the  regime  in  El 
Salvador.  U.S.  naval  maneuvers  off  the  Pa- 
cific and  Caribbean  coasts  of  Nicaragua  now 
involve  19  ships.  140  warplanes  on  two  air- 
craft carriers,  and  16.500  officers  and  men. 
Up  to  5.000  combat  troops  will  also  be  in 
Honduras  for  at  least  six  months  to  engage 
in  training  exercises  with  Honduran  forces. 
Many  responsible  persons  in  our  own  coun- 
try express  the  fear  that  we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  a  policy  which  will  inevitably 
involve  the  direct  intervention  of  United 
States  fighting  forces. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
person  to  evaluate  the  many  conflicting 
facts  and  issues  reported  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  these  rapidly  unfolding  events.  It 
is  consequently  not  always  easy  for  Catho- 
lics to  bring  to  them  an  informed  judgment 
based  on  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  How- 
ever, the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  has  taken  a  clear  and  forceful  posi- 
tion on  the  Central  American  situation,  and 
this  basic  message  which  the  Church  carries 
into  the  public  debate  can  help  to  clarify 
any  confusion  which  might  exist  among  the 
people  of  our  Archdiocese.  I  consider  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  touch  on  this  issue 
as  we  enter  the  month  of  October,  the 
month  of  special  devotion  to  Mary.  Help  of 
Christians  and  Queen  of  Peace. 


TIES  WITH  the  church  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States  and 
Central  America  are  unique  and  diverse; 
they  are  political,  cultural,  and  economic. 
But  they  are  also  religious.  They  are  shaped 
by  more  than  two  centuries  of  common  his- 
tory and  they  differ  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

In  particular,  our  own  Archdiocese  enjoys 
a  special  tie  to  the  Church  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  where  the  majority  of  Latins 
are  from  Central  America.  The  Salvadoran 
population  in  the  Bay  Area  prior  to  1979 
was  60.000  and  has  grown  in  the  last  three 
years  by  an  estimated  30.000  to  80,000  refu- 
gees fleeing  their  country. 

Family  connections  with  those  remaining 
behind  and  the  interconnection  and  ex- 
change of  priests,  religious  and  other 
Church  workers  make  our  bonds  individual 
and  immediate. 

Most  of  these  Salvadorans  and  Guatema- 
lans have  risked  their  lives  to  flee  the  rav- 
ages of  war  and  political  oppression  in  their 
native  lands.  They  are  haunted  by  fear  for 
their  security  and  that  of  their  loved  ones, 
and  they  often  bear  the  scars  of  intense 
physical  and  psychological  pain.  Considered 
illegal  aliens,  they  have  no  title  to  social 
service,  medical  or  employment  benefits. 
They  therefore  frequently  turn  to  the 
Church  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Gospel  until  the  day  when  they 
can  return  safely  home. 

the  persecution  of  the  church 
Authentic  identification  with  the  people 
in  their  cry  for  justice  takes  its  direction 
from  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  from  Paul 
VI's  "The  Progress  of  Peoples"  (1967).  from 
the  Medellin  (1968)  and  Puebla  (1979)  con- 
ferences of  the  Latin  American  bishops,  and 
from  Pope  John  Paul  lis  many  addresses  in 
his  recent  visits  to  the  area. 

The  Church  in  Central  America  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  of  persecution  for  its  witness  to 
the  Gospel.  In  addition  to  Archbishop 
Romero.  16  priests  and  men  and  women  reli- 
gious have  been  assassinated  in  El  Salvador 
in  the  past  6  years.  More  than  40.000  civil- 
ian noncombatants  have  now  been  brutally 
murdered  in  that  country,  a  large  number 
of  these  being  "Delegates  of  the  Word  '  and 
leaders  of  Ecclesial  Base  Communities. 

In  Guatemala,  because  of  the  escalating 
dangers  to  their  lives,  the  bishop,  priests,  re- 
ligious and  other  Church  workers  in  the 
entire  province  of  Quiche  were  forced  into 
exile.  And  in  August  1981,  the  Guatemalan 
bishops  stated: 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  today  perhaps  as 
never  before  in  its  history  the  victim  of 
unjust  attacks  and  of  violent  aggression.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  assassination  or  disap- 
pearance of  12  priests  and  the  violent 
deaths  of  numerous  catechists  and  members 
of  our  Christian  communities.  .  .  .  there  has 
been  unleashed  a  publicity  campaign  which 
tends  to  discredit  the  Church." 

Many  other  statements  by  Central  Ameri- 
can episcopates  express  the  same  concern. 
the  position  of  the  national  conference  of 
catholic  bishops 
Decisions  taken  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment have  particular  consequences 
which  directly  affect  our  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  the  faith  in  Central  America.  Conse- 
quently, our  response  of  prayer  and  Chris- 
tian charity  must  be  complemented  by  our 
public  support  in  this  country  of  their 
human  rights  and  needs.  There  will  be  no 
peace  in  the  region  without  our  active  com- 
mitment to  creating  U.S.  policies  which  rec- 


ognize the  persistent,  yearning  struggle  of 
Central  Americans  for  justice. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  since  early  1980. 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  has  addressed 
United  States  policy  in  Central  America  in 
numerous  statements  and  testimony  before 
congressional  bodies.  With  a  particular 
focus  on  El  Salvador,  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  bishops  was  elaborated  in  a  major 
statement  of  November.  1981.  That  position 
is  shaped  by  three  themes: 

"First,  following  Archbishop  Romero  and 
now  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas.  we  are  con- 
vinced that  outside  military  assistance  from 
any  source  to  any  party  is  not  a  useful  con- 
tribution, but  simply  intensifies  the  cycle  of 
violence  in  El  Salvador.  For  this  reason  we 
have  opposed  military  aid  from  all  sources, 
while  supporting  monitored  economic  assist- 
ance by  the  United  States. 

"Second,  we  endorse  and  support  Bishop 
Rivery  y  Damas'  call  for  a  broad-based  polit- 
ical solution  .  .  .  rather  than  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  tragic  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

"Third,  we  believe  that  as  long  as  the 
present  state  of  violence  and  turmoil  exists 
in  El  Salvador,  the  [exiled]  citizens  of  that 
country,  regardless  of  political  philosophy, 
should  not  be  forced  to  return  home.  Hence 
we  urge  that  a  moratorium  be  placed  on  all 
deportations  to  El  Salvador,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  government  in  power  can 
guarantee  the  safety  of  its  citizens. " 

A  major  concern  of  the  bishops  has  been 
that  current  United  States  policy  portrays 
the  social  conflicts  in  Central  America  as 
expressions  of  an  East-West  global  confron- 
tation, without  adequate  consideration  for 
the  internal  realities  of  structural  injustice 
which  are  the  root  causes  of  conflict,  coun- 
try by  country.  The  1981  statement  is  clear 
on  this  issue: 

"The  Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America  as 
elsewhere  has  hardly  been  complacent 
about  Communism.  The  Latin  American 
Church  has  repeatedly  stated  in  the  last 
decade  that  external  subversion  is  not  the 
primary  threat  or  principal  cause  of  conflict 
in  these  countries.  The  dominant  challenge 
is  the  internal  conditions  of  poverty  and  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  which  charac- 
terize many  of  these  societies.  These  condi- 
tions, if  unattended,  become  an  invitation 
for  intervention." 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  March  7.  1983. 
Archbishop  James  Hickey  spoke  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  in  reiterating  these  po- 
sitions and  in  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  positive  course  of  action  which 
would  do  three  things:  (1)  promote  dialogue 
between  contending  parties  in  El  Salvador: 
(2)  insist  on  a  ceasefire:  and  (3)  support  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  conflict.  The  primary 
imperative  of  the  moment  is  to  stress  the 
political  course  in  El  Salvador,  not  the  mili- 
tary option,  and  we  should  use  our  acknowl- 
edged influence  with  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment to  define  their  efforts  in  primarily 
political  terms. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua  has 
likewise  been  profoundly  misdirected  be- 
cause of  its  insistence  on  pursuing  military 
rather  than  diplomatic  options.  The  bishops 
have  called  for  a  U.S.  policy  which  would 
engage  Nicaragua  diplomatically,  not  isolate 
it.  In  his  congressional  testimony.  Archbish- 
op Hickey  said: 

"The  consistently  hostile  public  rhetoric 
of  our  government  toward  Nicaragua,  the 
cut-off  of  bilateral  economic  aid  and  the 
perception  that  the  United  States  hinders 
Nicaraguan  access  to  international  sources 
of  aid  and  credit,  as  well  as  U.S.  support  for 


a  military  buildup  on  the  Honduran  border, 
and  rumors  of  covert  efforts  to  destabilize 
the  government,  all  contribute  to  a  state-of- 
siege  mentality  in  Nicaragua  which  rein- 
forces misguided  policies.  U.S.  actions  do 
not  determine  internal  Nicaraguan  policy, 
but  they  exaggerate  some  of  its  most  trou- 
bling aspects  ....  My  point  is  not  the  Nica- 
ragua is  without  fault;  it  is  that  the  United 
States  reinforces  Nicaraguan  errors  when 
our  size,  influence  and  diplomatic  perspec- 
tive should  allow  for  a  more  creative 
policy." 

All  of  these  convictions  were  still  further 
reinforced  with  the  extensive  new  United 
States  military  commitments  to  the  area  in 
recent  months.  In  a  statement  of  July  22. 
1983.  Archbishop  John  Roach.  President  of 
the  usee,  said: 

"Even  more  strongly  I  wish  to  oppose  any 
form  of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  Cen- 
tral America.  1  repeat  the  earlier  calls  of  our 
bishops'  conference  for  a  diplomatic,  non- 
military  solution,  a  policy  requiring  discus- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua, between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and 
support  by  the  United  States  of  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  of  other  Latin  American  re- 
publics to  resolve  peacefully  the  crisis  in 
Central  America." 

our  response 
The  position  of  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  on  Central  America  is  clear  and  con- 
sistent: it  affirms  the  need  for  a  political 
and  diplomatic  solution  in  Central  America, 
not  a  military  solution.  It  asserts  that  a  po- 
litical solution  must  give  primary  attention 
to  the  local  roots  of  the  conflict:  injustice, 
degrading  poverty  and  illiteracy.  It  calls  the 
United  States  to  a  policy  very  different 
from  our  present  ominous  movement  to 
flood  the  region  with  warships,  massive 
military  assistance  and  increasing  numbers 
of  U.S.  military  personnel. 

As  the  Congress  reconvenes  to  consider 
the  future  direction  of  U.S.  policy  and  the 
funding  which  will  support  it.  the  following 
points  merit  special  consideration: 

"The  United  States  laudably  contends 
that  it  wants  a  political  solution.  But  all 
those  responsible  for  policy  and  its  imple- 
mentation must  consider  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words  and  that  new  and  larger 
sums  for  military  assistance  will  only  give 
foundation  for  the  suspicion  that  our  rheto- 
ric is  political  while  our  intent  is  military. 

"A  truly  successful  political  and  diplomat- 
ic approach  requires  serious  extensive  sup- 
port for  and  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Latin  American  "Contadora  Group." 
U.S.  policy  should  be  designed  as  an  en- 
hancement of  the  Latin  American  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  Central  America. 

"The  concerns  expressed  by  Archbishop 
Hickey  in  February  about  internal  develop- 
ments in  Nicaragua  have  recently  been 
graphically  underlined  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Bishops'  Conference.  I  share  these  concerns 
but  I  also  share  the  view  of  Archbishop 
Hickey's  testimony  that  a  hostile  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  only  intensifies  the  inter- 
nal problems  of  the  country.  A  creative  po- 
litical and  economic  engagement  of  Nicara- 
gua by  the  United  States  offers  much  better 
hope  for  securing  peace  in  the  region  and 
for  enhancing  human  righU  within  Nicara- 
gua. For  this  reason  I  particularly  reaffirm 
Archbishop  Roach's  opposition,  in  his  state- 
ment of  July  22.  1983.  against  U.S.  funding 
of  covert  action  against  Nicaragua.  " 

Further.  I  invite  Catholics  of  the  Archdio- 
cese   to   explore   creative    ways   of    giving 
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As  a  result  of  the  1973-74  Arab  oil 
embargo  and  the  1979  oil  crisis,  a 
number  of  laws  were  enacted  aimed  at 
increasing  America's  energy  independ- 
ence, including  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980 
and  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 

Today.  10  years  after  those  precari- 
ous days  of  the  oil  embargo,  the 
Nation  is  awash  in  a  worldwide  oil 
glut.  Energy  policy  and  planning  have 
become  backburner  issues.  The  coun- 
try has  become  naive  to  the  threat  of 
another  oil  crisis  and  many  of  our  pre- 
vious efforts  to  address  energy  matters 
have  been  dismantled  or  ignored  by 
the  current  administration.  Witness 
the  sorry  state  of  the  synthetic  fuels 
industry,  the  almost  nonexistent  pow- 
erplant conversions  from  oil  to  coal 
and  the  total  disregard  for  renewable 
fuels.  The  fossil  energy  budget  at  DOE 
has  declined  from  22  percent  of  the 
technology  budget  to  around  7  percent 
today.  About  the  only  action  the 
United  States  is  taking  today  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  another  oil  supply 
disruption  is  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  flirting  with  dis- 
aster. The  political  instability  in  the 
Middle  East  still  exists.  Any  day  the 
Iranian-Iraqi  war  may  escalate  jeop- 
ardizing oil  shipments  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Domestic  oil  use  has  only 
decreased  from  46  percent  in  1972  to 
42  percent  of  total  energy  consump- 
tion in  1982.  The  Nation  is  still  import- 
ing 4.3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
and  this  figure  is  projected  to  increase 
to  5.5  million  barrels  per  day  in  1984. 
Imports  from  the  OPEC  nations  ac- 
counts for  42  percent  of  total  U.S.  oil 
imports.  In  1983,  oil  imports  measured 
on  a  balance  of  payments  basis  are  es- 
timated to  cost  $55.4  billion  rising  to 
$68  billion  in  1984  compared  to  the  $4 
billion  spent  in  1972.  All  this  trans- 
lates into  continued  U.S.  dependency 
on  foreign  and  often  volatile  sources 
of  energy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  advances  have 
not  been  made.  Since  1972,  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  from  domestic  coal 
has  increased  from  44  to  55  percent 
while  generation  from  oil  has  de- 
creased from  16  percent  to  around  7 
percent.  And,  a  couple  synthetic  fuel 
projects  still  have  some  life  left  in 
them. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  level  of 
energy  security  this  Nation  so  badly 
needs.  So  I  would  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues, on  this  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  let  us  reas- 
sess our  energy  policy  and  ask  our- 
selves this  question:  Are  we  really  as 

secure  as  we  think? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  death  on  October  13 
is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Jim  Burke  became  my  close  and 
trusted  friend  during  the  period  we 
served  in  Congress  together,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  honor  to  work 
with  him.  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
wise  counsel,  advice,  and  goodwill  that 
he  so  generously  extended  to  me. 

Jim  held  public  office  for  more  than 
40  years,  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
86th  Congress  in  1958,  after  a  career 
of  outstanding  service  and  leadership 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  House  of 
Representatives  for  4  years,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  for  10  years.  He  also  had  a  fine 
record  of  gallant  military  service 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific 
theater  as  a  special  agent  in  Army 
counterintelligence,  where  he  won 
four  battle  stars  and  other  decora- 
tions. 

As  a  Congressman.  Jim  Burke 
became  a  self-educated  expert  on  the 
social  security  system,  serving  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  citizens 
with  emphasis  on  helping  the  elderly. 
His  dedication  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards was  an  inspiration  to  his  friends 
and  fellow  citizens,  and  his  special 
commitment  to  senior  citizens  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Jim  also  had  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  as  the  ranking  member  on 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  include  a  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Burke  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  Friday.  October  14. 
1983,  recognizing  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  American.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

James  A.  Burke  of  Milton;  Congressman 
FOR  2  Decades 

Former  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  of  Milton, 
who  served  two  decades  in  the  US  House 
and  10  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture before  that,  died  yesterday  in  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Hospital  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  73. 

The  self-styled  "bread  and  butter  con- 
gressman", of  the  11th  District  retired  in 
January  1979.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
post  in  1958. 


Confined  to  a  wheelchair  since  the  loss  of 
his  right  foot  in  July  1977,  "Jimmy,"  as  he 
was  known,  decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 
("Leave  while  the  music  is  playing,"  he 
said.)  He  also  had  been  plagued  with  respi- 
ratory troubles,  failing  eyesight  and  diabe- 
tes in  his  last  years  in  Congress,  but  he 
never  complained. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  said  of 
Mr.  Burke,  "He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  ever  to  serve  in  Congress.  " 

Since  retirement,  Mr.  Burke  had  been 
active  in  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 
and  the  state  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

In  his  20  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  shy.  af- 
fable Democratic  congressman  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  considerable  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  legislation.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  worked  tirelessly  to  im- 
prove the  system. 

"Jimmy  was  a  great  champion  of  the 
Golden  Agers  of  this  country, "  O'Neill  said. 
Mr.  Burke  also  was  the  congressman  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Ts>  nation 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  income 
taxes,  resulting  from  questions  raised  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  about  the  huge 
deduction  Nixon  took  in  1969  for  donating 
his  vice  presidential  papers. 

Prom  time  in  the  late  1930s  when  he 
moved  from  his  Hyde  Park  real  estate  busi- 
ness into  politics.  Mr.  Burke's  career  was  a 
steady  climb  that  seldom  faltered. 

In  1938,  during  his  first  term  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  second  job,  that  of  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  for  the  city,  by  Boston's 
Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  After  some 
months  as  registrar,  he  resigned  to  run 
against  then  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  for 
McCormack's  12th  District  congressional 
seat. 

Mr.  Burke,  a  kindly  man  with  a  wry  wit, 
later  recalled:  "I  had  400  volunteers  going 
all  over  the  district.  They'd  go  from  door  to 
door  and  tell  people  they  were  working  for 
me.  that  I  was  running  for  Congress.  People 
were  nice  until  they  asked  my  volunteers 
who  I  was  running  against. 

"They'd  say,  He's  running  against  John 
McCormack'  and  the  people  would  slam  the 
door." 

He  was  beaten  only  one  other  time— when 
he  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1954. 

When  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Wigglesworth  was  retiring  in  1958  from 
the  then  heavily  Republican  13th  District, 
he  filed  as  a  Democrat  to  run  for  the  spot. 
He  won  handily  and  continued  to  win  there- 
after with  little  opposition.  In  four  cam- 
paigns the  Republicans  failed  to  field  a  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  Burke  opposed,  but  survived,  redis- 
tricting,  which  brought  his  Milton  home 
area  into  the  11th  District,  comprising  the 
cities  of  Quincy  and  Brockton  and  some  11 
towns  south  of  Boston. 

In  Congress  he  served  on  key  committees 
and  subcommittees  including,  in  addition  to 
Ways  and  Means,  joint  committees  on  inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  and  Budget  Outlay 
and  Control. 

But  it  was  his  work  with  Social  Security 
with  which  he  was  most  closely  identified. 
He  felt  that  people  with  low  incomes  were 
paying  too  high  a  percentage  of  their  wages 
for  Social  Security  while  those  earning  large 
incomes  were  paying  less  than  they  could 
easily  afford. 

He  was  a  longtime  advocate  of  changing 
the  Social  Security  financing  formula  from 
50/50  contributions  by  employees  and  em- 


ployers to  one-third  from  both  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  from  general  revenue. 

He  urged  the  utility  companies  to  switch 
back  to  coal,  declaring  the  country  had  at 
least  100  years  of  coal  available. 

Colleagues  in  Congress  were  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  said:  'Jimmy  Burke 
was  one  of  those  rare  public  servants  who 
never  lost  touch  with  the  common  man,  nor 
felt  any  sense  of  importance  no  matter  what 
the  honor  or  accolade  was  bestowed  upon 
him." 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.)  said: 
"People  came  to  Jimmy  Burke  with  their 
problems  because  they  knew  that  in  him 
they  had  not  only  a  sympathetic  listener 
but  an  experienced  and  resourceful  advo- 
cate." 

Rep.  Brian  Donnelly  (D-Mass.),  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Burke  in  Congress,  said:  "Mr. 
Burke's  passing  is  a  tremendous  loss.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  the  people  of  the 
11th  District  that  he  knew  and  served  so 
well  for  so  many  years." 

Mr.  Burke  was  always  available  to  his  con- 
stituents. A  kindly  man  of  medium  height 
and  stocky  build,  he  made  frequent  visits 
home  to  cater  to  their  needs.  The  Pore 
River  Shipyard,  his  area's  largest  employer, 
was  one  of  his  pet  projects  and  any  of  its 
problems  had  top  priority  in  his  office.  He 
also  searched  high  and  low  for  aid  to  cran- 
berry growers,  ailing  shoe  and  textile  indus- 
tries threatened  by  cheap  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  New  England  fishing  industry. 
The  retired  congressman  was  born  James 
Aloysius  Burke  in  South  Boston  on  March 
30.  1910,  the  youngest  of  10  children.  He 
grew  up  in  Mattapan  and  Hyde  Park,  where 
his  family  had  a  large  vegetable  garden  that 
supplied  much  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  English  High  School 
and  attended  Suffolk  Law  School. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  as  a  spe- 
cial agent  in  Army  counterintelligence  at- 
tached to  the  77th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Legion.  AMVETS. 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Eagles. 

Mr.  Burke  leaves  his  wife.  Aileen  (McDon- 
ald): two  sisters.  Elizabeth  Burke  and  Mar- 
garita Burke,  both  of  Hyde  Park,  and  two 
brothers.  Walter  of  Hyde  Park,  and  Arthur 
of  Dorchester. 

Before  he  died,  Mr.  Burke  set  up  the 
James  A  Burke  Scholarship  Fund  to  benefit 
the  schools  at  St.  Angela's  Church.  Matta- 
pan; St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  Church,  Milton, 
and  St.  Gregory's  Church.  Dorchester. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  said  Monday  at  10 
a.m.  in  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  Church. 

Congressman  Burke  was  a  fine  legis- 
lator, and  served  the  people  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  20  years,  until  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress  in  1978,  with  dis- 
tinction, deep  compassion,  and  cour- 
age. In  recognition  of  his  many 
achievements  and  untiring  service  to 
his  constituents,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  post  office  in  Quincy,  Mass.  bears  his 
name.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
those  he  served,  and  all  who  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife. 
Aileen,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family  who  survive  him.» 


TRAPPED  IN  LEBANON 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend.  U.S.  marines  in  Beirut 
have  been  subjected  to  systematic 
sniping  attacks.  Two  have  been  killed 
and  a  number  wounded— fresh  remind- 
ers that  these  young  men  have  been 
placed  in  a  shooting  gallery,  ready  tar- 
gets for  whatever  faction  thinks  its 
cause  can  be  aided  by  picking  off  a 
marine.  No  one  knows  which  of  the 
endless  factions  in  Lebanon  is  behind 
these  latest  attacks,  though  the  State 
Department  thinks  it  may  be  a  faction 
of  the  Shia  Moslem  faction;  for  so 
badly  divided  are  the  contenders  in 
Lebanon  that  there  are  endless  divi- 
sions even  within  the  competing  fac- 
tions, which  themselves  seem  without 
number.  Into  this  maelstrom  we  have 
cast  a  tiny  contingent  of  marines,  who 
are  operating  with  fixed,  immovable 
positions  within  the  confines  of  an 
open  and  exposed  airport.  The  admin- 
istration claims  that  somehow  these 
marines,  sitting  there  as  targets,  make 
it  possible  for  the  process  of  a  national 
reconciliation  in  Lebanon  to  move  for- 
ward. But  how  is  that  so?  How  is  it 
possible  that  it  helps  matters  any  to 
offer  up  sacrifices  to  whatever  faction 
that  wants  to  take  advantage  of  these 
troops  sitting  in  a  militarily  impossi- 
ble, static  position? 

These  fresh  tragedies  ought  to  cause 
us  to  ask  the  questions  that  we  have 
avoided  up  until  now.  Questions  like. 
What  our  aims  in  Lebanon  really  are? 
How  it  is  that  we  hope  to  achieve 
those  aims?  How,  precisely,  can  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Beirut  airport  pro- 
mote those  aims?  Militarily,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  place  troops  in  an  exposed 
position,  and  not  allow  them  to  move. 
We  ought  to  ask  ourselves,  if  the  rules 
of  engagement  make  no  sense,  how  is 
it  that  the  deployment  of  troops  itself 
makes  sense?  In  this  case,  the  sniping 
attacks  have  come  from  a  section  bor- 
dering the  Beirut  airport,  a  section  in 
which  armed  men  parade  openly;  yet 
the  marines  cannot  go  in  and  disarm 
anyone;  all  they  can  do  is  shoot  back  if 
they  have  been  fired  upon.  They 
cannot,  in  other  words,  effectively 
defend  themselves— they  are  too  few 
in  number,  and  they  are  not  permitted 
to  seek  out  those  who  attack  them  at 
will  and  at  their  own  leisure.  If  these 
are  occupation  troops,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  an  effective  defense.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  present  to 
enforce  peace,  they  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  party  to  whatever  negoti- 
ations are  taking  place,  or  enforce  the 
conditions  precedent  to  decent  negoti- 
ation, but  they  are  just  sitting  there, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  targets. 

And  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  what 
the  ultimate  possibilities  are  in  Leba- 
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is  only  the  beginning  of 
Lebanon  is  driven  by  reli- 
disputations   that   go 
ejenturies;  thousands  of  years, 
blood  feuds;  those  of  us  who 
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making  targets  out  of  innocent  ma- 
rines makes  for  peace. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  want 
all  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon.  We 
have  to  say  how  it  is  we  propose  to  get 
them  out,  and  how  it  is  that  a  tiny 
complement  of  troops  tied  down  at  an 
airport  is  going  to  move  those  foreign 
forces  out. 

These  are  the  hard  issues  that  we 
should  have  addressed  when  we  con- 
sidered that  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  continue  our  occupation 
of  Lebanon.  It  was  not  enough  then  to 
say  that  a  few  casualties  are  the  price 
of  peace,  and  it  is  not  enough  now. 

What  have  those  lives  bought?  Is 
Beirut  more  peaceable  today  than  it 
was  a  year  ago?  Is  Lebanon  that  much 
more  secure?  In  both  cases,  the  answer 
is  unequivocally  "No."  And  so  what 
have  these  wasted  young  lives  bought? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they 
have  bought  hope  because  I  see  no  one 
who  professes  much  hope  that  Leba- 
non will  ever  be  anything  more  than  a 
partitioned  land,  divided  up  between 
foreign  occupation  forces  and  armed 
religious  factions,  each  with  hegemony 
over  its  own  turf,  as  has  been  the  case 
from  time  immemorial. 

I  see  no  one  who  claims  to  have  the 
key  to  get  the  foreign  troops  out,  not 
even  our  own,  much  less  those  of  Syria 
and  Israel. 

I  see  no  one  who  can  say  that  an- 
other year  or  another  18  months  of  oc- 
cupation of  the  Beirut  airport  is  going 
to  promote  anything  except  more  cas- 
ualties, more  provocations,  more  grief, 
more  bloodletting. 

We  should  never  have  walked  into 
the  quagmire  in  Lebanon  as  I  have 
been  saying  all  along.  We  ought  to  get 
out  now  for  if  after  more  than  a  year 
we  carmot  show  progress,  nor  even  a 
reasonable  hope  of  it,  surely  we  have 
given  it  enough  time  and  it  ought  to 
be  terminated  and  our  marines  out. 
out,  instead  of  sitting  ducks. 

Mr.  President,  how  long,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  it  take  for  you  to  take  a  hint 
and  take  direct  action  and  remove  the 
marines  from  this  untenable  position 
instead  of  one  by  one  being  snipered 
off?  Are  you  going  to  wait  until  we 
have  a  massacre  of  marines?  And  then 
what? 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues,  then  what? 
What  will  you  do?  What  will  you  advo- 
cate? 

What  will  you  do,  Mr.  President? 
Will  we  declare  war  on  a  faction  or  a 
religious  sect  or  on  Syria  or  on  Israel 
if  you  have  a  massacre  of  the  marines 
stationed  there  now  instead  of  one  by 

one  or  two  by  two  being  snipered  off 

as  they  are  now  and  as  they  confront 

even  as  we  speak  today.  How  long,  Mr. 

President? 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ACTION 
AGENCY'S  VOLUNTEER  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in 
support  of  H.R.  2655,  the  domestic  vol- 
unteer service  amendments.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  of  us  as  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  as  leaders  of  this 
Nation,  support  the  reauthorizations 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  the  splen- 
did programs  which  it  administers. 
This  Agency  and  the  volunteers  work- 
ing in  the  programs  represent  what  is 
best  about  our  Nation.  We  must  sup- 
port and  promote  the  growth  of  these 
activities  for  they  are  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  our  people. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  I  have  for 
many  years  been  a  supporter  and  ad- 
vocate for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer programs  of  ACTION.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  of  Aging  over  a 
period  of  6  years  I  have  supported  and 
watched  with  great  satisfaction  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent,  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer and  Senior  Companion  programs. 
All  three  of  these  programs  enjoy  bi- 
partisan support  and  have  been  recog- 
nized across  the  Nation  for  the  contri- 
butions made  to  the  elderly— this  body 
does  not  need  further  encouragement 
from  me  to  continue  its  support  of 
these  magnificent  programs. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues some  basic  parts  concerning 
the  VISTA  program. 

VISTA  throughout  its  history  has 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  elderly 
of  our  society.  VISTA  volunteers 
across  this  Nation  have  had  significant 
impact  upon  the  major  issues  facing 
the  elderly. 

These  volunteers  have  been  instru- 
mental in  local  communities  in  devel- 
oping solutions  to  problems  of  the  el- 
derly in  housing,  energy  conservation, 
crime  prevention,  food  and  nutrition 
projects,  delivery  of  health  services, 
advocacy  projects  for  the  handi- 
capped, alcohol  and  medication  abuse 
programs,  development  of  adult  day 
care  centers,  and  the  development  of 
rural  transportation  systems  for  the 
elderly. 

All  of  these  past  accomplishments 
present  us  with  a  track  record  that 
speaks  to  the  need  for  this  wonderful 
program.  Beyond  these  accomplish- 
ments one  need  only  look  at  the 
present  VISTA  projects  to  see  that  the 
volunteers  are  continuing  to  provide 
vital  services  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Today  approximately  15  percent  of 
all  the  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  field 
are  assigned  to  projects  that  are  di- 
rected toward  the  problems  of  the  el- 


derly poor.  This  is  a  slight  reduction 
from  past  years.  There  are  over  70 
VISTA  projects  in  nearly  35  States, 
serving  the  elderly.  The  200  or  so 
VISTA  volunteers  dedicating  a  year  of 
their  lives  working  on  these  projects 
are  assisting  the  low-income  elderly  in 
improving  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Another  significant  fact  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of  is 
that  many  VISTA  volunteers  are 
themselves  senior  citizens.  I  applaud 
the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  including  in  this 
bill  an  expansion  of  the  opportunities 
for  full-time  service  by  persons  55 
years  of  age  and  older.  VISTA  repre- 
sents a  unique  role  for  the  retired  indi- 
vidual within  our  communities. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  my 
own  personal  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  one  can  have  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  if  one  remains  active  in  the 
affairs  of  one's  community  and 
Nation.  Many  mature  citizens  in  our 
society  are  not  seeking  a  rocking  chair 
in  their  later  years.  Many  of  them, 
whom  I  have  spoken  with,  are  seeking 
a  change  in  careers  and  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  service  of  mankind.  The 
VISTA  program  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  contribute  to 
this  great  Nation  which  they  have 
built  over  the  years.  For  this  reason,  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation  which 
encourages  the  active  participation  of 
mature  citizens  in  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that 
for  many  of  our  low-income  elderly 
service  in  the  VISTA  program  repre- 
sents a  number  of  other  significant 
and  tangible  benefits.  As  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, they  receive  an  income  sup- 
plement to  assist  them  in  their  retire- 
ment. What  is  significant  in  this  is 
that  it  is  not  another  handout  but  a 
stipend  that  facilitates  their  ability  to 
serve  their  Nation.  They  receive 
health  benefits  that  assure  that  they 
will  not  become  financially  drained  by 
medical  costs  if  they  should  become 
ill.  Many  older  women  who  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  reenter  the  work 
force  upon  the  death  of  a  husband 
have  found  the  VISTA  program  to  be 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  re- 
entry. Many  of  these  older  women 
after  years  as  homemakers  have 
through  the  VISTA  program  become 
the  directors  and  administrators  of  the 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations 
that  meet  the  needs  of  our  frail  elder- 
ly. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon  is  the  argument  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  would  make  that  VISTA 
volunteers  are  too  expensive  and  that 
they  could  be  supplanted  with  part- 
time  volunteers  from  other  sources. 
This  argument  is  just  not  true.  There 
are  certain  tasks  and  projects  within 
our  society  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished on  a  part-time  basis.  They  re- 
quire the  full-time  commitment  of  a 


dedicated  human  being  who  in  many 
cases  must  work  more  than  40  hours  a 
week.  VISTA  recognizes  this  and  in 
the  very  legislation  that  created  the 
program  speaks  to  the  fact  that 
VISTA  volunteers  are  on  duty  7  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day. 

We  are  blessed  as  a  Nation  to  have 
citizens  who  are  willing  to  make  this 
commitment  to  better  our  lives.  I  feel 
we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
failed  to  support  these  wonderful  pro- 
grams. I  encourage  all  to  support  this 
legislation  as  it  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.* 


RULES  ENABLING  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  reforms  the  method  used  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  for  the  promulgation 
of  rules  of  procedure  and  practice. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  original 
Rules  Enabling  Act  in  1934  there  has 
been  no  systemic  change  in  the  way  in 
which  the  procedural  rules  for  Federal 
courts  come  into  being.  This  bill  modi- 
fies these  procedures  to  assure  greater 
operuiess,  consistency,  and  quality  in 
the  Federal  rules. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  in  the  past  few 
years  I  have  been  involved  in  some  of 
the  controversies  associated  with  vari- 
ous proposed  changes  in  the  Federal 
rules.  Under  current  law,  proposed 
rule  changes  are  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court.  As  a 
general  practice,  however,  the  Court 
does  not  play  an  active  role  in  creating 
the  rules.  As  a  general  proposition, 
unless  Congress  acts  affirmatively  to 
block  the  proposed  rules,  the  propos- 
als go  into  effect.  Procedural  rules  so 
promulgated  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  In  part  as  a  result  of  the  shad- 
owy nature  of  this  process,  a  number 
of  proposed  rule  changes  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  in  1970  the  Congress  re- 
jected the  proposed  rules  of  evidence. 
More  recently  the  Congress  has  fre- 
quently delayed  the  effective  date  of 
proposed  changes  to  permit  additional 
scrutiny  or  to  make  substantive 
changes  in  the  rules. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
growing  body  of  thought  about  and 
criticism  of  the  rulemaking  process. 
Academic  critics  and  other  learned 
commentators  such  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  Chief  Judge 
Weinstein,  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  have  long  urged  reform  of  the 
rules  process.  My  former  colleague. 
Congressman  and  now  Judge  Hungate 
has  been  involved  in  this  issue  in  the 
past.  Another  former  colleague,  Con- 
gresswoman   Holtzman,   introduced   a 


proposal  for  change.  Similarly,  on  the 
Senate  side.  Senator  DeConcini  has 
expressed  interest.  The  Fourth  Semi- 
nar on  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  March  6  to 
8,  1981,  contained  an  excellent  session 
on  the  rulemaking  process.  The  pro- 
fessors were  Judge  Hungate  and  Judge 
Edward  T.  Gignoux,  who  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Conference's 
Standing  Committee  on  Practice  and 
Procedure.  This  Congress  my  subcom- 
mittee held  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  rules  process.  The  biggest  surprise 
of  that  hearing  was  that  it  was  the 
first  such  congressional  hearing  in  the 
nearly  50  years  that  the  rulemaking 
process  has  been  in  place.  The  hearing 
clearly  established  the  need  for  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

In  addition,  another  result  of  the 
oversight  hearing  was  the  issuance  of 
a  set  of  written,  publicly  available  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  by  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary in  the  rules  process.  Many  of 
these  procedural  suggestions  are  incor- 
porated in  my  bill.  However,  my  bill 
goes  beyond  current  law  and  regula- 
tions in  several  important  respects: 

First,  under  the  bill  the  Supreme 
Court  will  no  longer  be  involved  in  for- 
warding the  rules  to  the  Congress. 
Rather,  this  function  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  This  change  is  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices of  the  Court. 

Second,  the  time  period  that  rules 
are  to  lay  over  in  Congress  is  made 
consistent  for  all  of  the  different  types 
of  rules.  Under  current  law  the  lay- 
over period  varies. 

Third,  the  one-House  veto  provisions 
of  28  U.S.C.  2076  are  deleted  in  light 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  legislative  veto 
decision.  See  Chadha  against  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

Fourth,  meetings  of  the  various  advi- 
sory committees  are  made  open,  sub- 
ject to  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  members 
to  close  them.  This  "sunshine"  ap- 
proach to  open  meetings  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  Congress.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  other  committees  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  need  not  be  open. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  reform  in 
this  area.  While  individuals  and 
groups  interested  in  the  rulemaking 
process  may  have  differing  views 
about  some  of  the  details  contained  in 
the  bill,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  by  making  the  rulemaking 
process  more  accountable  all  parties 
will  be  better  served.  If  the  bUl  is  en- 
acted: First,  the  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  less  frequently  to  overturn 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
rulemaking  process;  second,  the  par- 
ties and  lawyers  who  use  the  Federal 
courts  will  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  process  by  which  important  rules 
are  developed;  and  finally,  third,  the 
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anything  less  than  an  ideal  so- 
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follows: 
International  Herald  Tribune. 

Oct.  12.  1983] 
Greens  Might  Recall  About 

America 
(By  James  Reston) 
—America  and  West  Germa- 
into  a  tight   corner   these 
two  important  dates  ahead. 
■  eek  starting  next  weekend  the 
the  West  German     peace  move- 
planning  to  put  as  many  as  2  mil- 
in  the  streets  to  protest  the  em- 
of  U.S.  cruise  and  Pershing-2  nu- 

in  that  country. 
Nov.  21  the  Bundestag  votes  on 
approve  or  reject  this  effort  to 
balance   of   nuclear   power   in 
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not  only  didn't  worry  but  didn't 
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jarry  Eagleberger  at  the  State  De- 

who  has  been  the  disaster-control 

iround  here  for  years. 

to  appeals  from  Bonn  and 
governments,   President   Reagan   for 


the  third  time  amended  his  proposals  for  a 
nuclear  compromise  with  the  Soviets  at 
Geneva,  although  so  far  without  anything 
but  a  nyet  from  Moscow.  Nor  has  there 
been  recognition  by  the  leaders  of  the  West 
German  'peace  movement"  that  President 
Reagan  tried  but  didn't  get  even  a  medium- 
hello  from  Yuri  Andropov. 

One  wonders,  if  the  Greens  in  West  Ger- 
many know  the  record  of  America's  efforts 
to  control  or  even  to  abolish  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  should  look  it  up  and  consider  the 
geography  of  Washington.  There  are  two 
hills  in  this  city,  not  one:  the  political  or 
Capitol  Hill,  and  also  the  spiritual  hill  domi- 
nated by  Washington  Cathedral.  And  last 
Sunday,  as  usual,  it  was  praying  for  peace, 
with  Mr.  Bush  in  the  pulpit:  For  the  nations 
of  the  world,  their  peoples  and  their  leaders, 
that  equal  justice  and  true  peace  may 
emerge  within  them,  and  that  a  spirit  of  re- 
spect and  forbearance  may  grow  among 
them,  hear  us  O  Lord. 

The  Greens  don't  have  to  instruct  us  in 
America  about  peace,  mercy  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

There  is  a  little  'green "  in  all  of  us.  But 
America  did  not  pass  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  or  put  300,000 
of  its  men  for  two  generations  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Elbe  in  order  to  be  told 
that  somehow  they  were  not  defending  our 
common  civilization  but  were  a  menace  to 
peace. 

If  America  ever  thought  that  was  Eu- 
rope's idea— that  Europe  wanted  American 
troops  but  was  not  prepared  to  give  them 
the  weapons  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
allies— it  would  certainly  not  agree  to  keep 
its  troops  there  as  hostages  to  superior 
Soviet  missile  power. 

This  point  has  to  be  made  to  Americas 
friends  in  the  West  German  peace  move- 
ment. Twice  Europe  told  us,  in  1914  and  in 
1939.  that  if  only  America  had  committed 
itself  in  time  to  the  defense  of  Western  civi- 
lization, world  wars  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. 

Now,  having  committed  itself,  America  is 
told,  at  least  by  many  in  Europe,  that  the 
present  conflict  is  not  over  the  defense  of 
the  civilization  or  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  is 
merely  a  struggle  for  power  between  the 
two  clumsy  giants. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  United  States  is  not  an  imperial  nation. 
If  anything,  like  the  Greens  in  West  Germa- 
ny, it  longs  for  isolation  and  the  impossible 
dreamy  world  of  perfect  peace. 

Every  nation  has  its  dream  of  perfect  se- 
curity. No  doubt  West  Germany  dreams  of 
the  day  when  its  divided  nation  will  be  uni- 
fied. If  America  were  divided  at  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  hostile  power  on  the  Western 
slope,  it  would  not  sleep  until  it  was  united. 
We  understand  the  dreams  of  the  Greens, 
but  there  is  no  perfect  security.  There  is 
only  the  struggle,  with  friends  at  our  side, 
doing  the  best  we  can,  and  trying  to  know 
where  we're  going  and  who's  with  us. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Carstens  and  his  col- 
leagues, we  had  the  feeling,  as  we  have  had 
with  Chancellor  Kohl  and  Chancellor 
Schmidt  before  him.  that  they  understood 
the  tragic  civil  war  of  the  West  in  the  last 
two  world  wars  and  were  determined  to 
defend  not  only  their  nation  but  also  our 
common  civilization. 

But  they  also  realize  somehow  that  maybe 
the  most  intelligent  and  idealistic  members 
of  our  societies,  in  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  cannot  tolerate  the  struggle 
for  anything  less  than  an  ideal  solution  of 
the  nuclear  menace. 


One  understands.  But  the  demonstrations 
and  the  Bundestag  vote  will  tell  us  a  lot 
about  whether  the  alliance  can  hold  togeth- 
er. Or.  if  it  cannot,  whether  the  isolationist 
impulse  in  America,  always  just  under  the 
surface,  will  divide  the  Western  world  once 
more.* 


THE  MARCOS  PARADOX 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  an  editorial  on 
the  turmoil  in  the  Philippines  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 
The  editors  write: 

The  massive  rioting  that  could  topple 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  is  in 
itself  proof  that  his  much-maligned  grip  on 
the  country  is  not  the  grip  of  iron,  exerted 
by  totalitarian  regimes  on  the  populations 
in  their  power. 

Imposition  of  martial  law  would  of  course 
tighten  control.  But  the  very  capacity  of 
anti-Marcos  crowds  to  stage  repeated  large- 
scale  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of 
Manila  is  evidence  of  a  relative  laxity  that  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  regimes  of  Commu- 
nist countries. 

The  1956  uprising  in  Hungary  and  the 
1978  "spring  "  in  Czechoslovakia  were  sup- 
pressed with  a  degree  of  force  and  thor- 
oughness generally  applied  only  by  invading 
military  forces  to  conquered  territories. 
Troops  and  tanks  moved  in.  Leaders  were 
shot  or  imprisoned  or  subjected  to  internal 
exile. 

Wholesale  intimidation  paralyzed  the  pop- 
ulation until  the  secret  police  were  able  to 
stamp  out  every  speck  of  potential  resist- 
ance and  the  hard-line  Communists,  on 
orders  from  Moscow,  established  total  con- 
trol. 

In  Poland,  the  Solidarity  Trade  Union 
Movement  was  dismantled  completely  and 
its  leaders  and  members  coerced  into  what 
appears  to  be  permanent  inaction. 

Idealistic  Americans  are  no  doubt  sad- 
dened to  see  the  Philippines  engulfed  by 
turbulence  that  could  explode  into  a  bloody 
civil  war. 

But  so  far  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
reflect  a  lightening  rather  than  a  tightening 
of  Marcos'  control  of  the  country,  even 
though  they  could  lead  to  new  suppression 
and  wholesale  upheaval. 

The  role  of  Marcos  in  the  assassination  of 
opposition  Leader  Benigno  Aquino  remains 
speculative  and  inconclusive.  If  Marcos  ac- 
tually was  behind  the  plot,  it  was  an  un- 
characteristically imprudent  move  for  a 
shrewd,  normally  sagacious  head  of  state. 

Those  standing  to  benefit  most  from  the 
assassination  were,  and  are.  the  Commu- 
nists, as  subsequent  events  have  shown.  The 
killing  of  Aquino  ended  a  period  of  relative 
stability  in  the  Philippines.  The  resultant 
waves  of  violence  are  a  greater  menace  than 
Aquino  alive  would  have  been. 

The  turmoil  has  hurt  United  States-Phil- 
ippine friendship,  which  is  among  other 
things  a  keystone  of  U.S.  defense  in  the  Pa- 
cific, as  it  has  been  for  many  decades:  Wit- 
ness the  Japanese  attack  and  occupation 
and  the  long  series  of  bitter  air,  sea,  and 
island  battles,  so  costly  in  American  lives 


and  treasure,  that  were  necessary  to  recap- 
ture the  islands  in  World  War  II. 

Moscow  has  been  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
damage  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  A  parliamentary  dele- 
gation from  the  Philippines  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  late  last  year. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  cultivating  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  Marcos  and  waging 
an  anti-United  States,  anti-European  propa- 
ganda campaign  stressing,  among  other 
things,  "Asia  for  Asians",  which  the  Soviets 
seem  to  think  they  qualify  as  being  by 
virtue  of  Siberia.  These  phases  of  Soviet 
policy  are  confirmed  by  stories  in  Pravda. 

Among  the  chief  targets  of  Soviet  strategy 
are  the  five  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines,  in- 
cluding the  Clark  Field  Air  Base  and  Sublc 
Bay  Naval  Station,  the  two  largest  U.S. 
bases  abroad.  A  Soviet-linked  group  founded 
a  coalition  against  the  bases  aimed  at  clos- 
ing them  and  has  fomented  a  number  of 
demonstrations  against  them. 

The  Communist  scenario  for  the  Philip- 
pines might  be  expected  to  unfold  along  the 
lines  of  the  scenario  employed  for  Iran,  with 
Marcos  in  the  role  of  the  shah  as  the  heavy 
doomed  to  exile  or  death. 

The  pro-United  States,  military  and  politi- 
cians allied,  will  be  portrayed  as  fascist 
beaste,  and  the  United  States  will  pull  the 
rug  from  under  them  as  is  did  with  the 
friendly  military  in  Iran.  The  opposition 
will  be  depicted,  as  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
and  Iranian  revoluntionists  were,  as  good- 
hearted  patriots  with  noble  motives. 

If  all  goes  as  the  Kremlin  would  have  it,  a 
Communist-controlled  or  Communist-infil- 
trated, anti-United  States,  anti-Western 
regime  will  seize  power,  pro-United  States 
officers  and  politicians  will  be  executed, 
Americans  will  be  encouraged  to  leave  the 
country.  United  States  and  other  foreign 
property  will  be  confiscated  and  the  five 
U.S.  bases,  including  Clark  Field  and  Subic 
Bay,  will  be  shut  dowfn. 

The  political  storm  in  the  Philippines  is 
much  more  than  local  turmoil  in  a  far-off 
place.  It  is  an  international  conflict  with 
tremendously  high  stakes  involving  our  na- 
tions  security,  future  and  survival  as  well  as 
the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  Filipinos. 

If  the  United  States  bungles  as  it  did  with 
Iran  the  harm  will  be  immensely  worse  than 
the  alienation  of  Iran.  Americans  will  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  their  foolishness.  The 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  liable  to  pay 
the  heaviest  price  of  all  and  before  long  find 
themselves  looking  back  upon  the  worst 
times  under  Marcos  as  "the  good  old  days." 


Americans  must  not  be  asked  to  choose 
between  security  and  human  rights— those 
are  the  precise  areas  that  are  in  front-line 
confrontation  between  totalitarianism  and 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  who  profess  to 
be  our  friends  act  exactly  like  those 
who  are  our  enemies,  clearly  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  tell  which  are  which.  Has 
not  the  world  yet  learned  what  it  is  we 
value  and  believe  in?  Has  not  the 
world  yet  learned  that  the  greatest 
and  truly  the  only  protection  from 
communist-fomented  revolution  is  a 
people  satisfied  that  the  government 
is  their  government  and  is  one  which 
does  not  violate  but  protects  their 
basic  rights  as  human  beings?* 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN 

RIGHTS       BEST       PROTECTION 

AGAINST  COMMUNISM 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Kissinger  did  what  our  administration 
has  not  done  sufficiently  of  late.  He 
told  Salvadoran  President  Alvara 
Magana  that  principles  of  democracy 
and  human  rights  must  be  preserved 
and  extended  in  El  Salvador  if  U.S. 
support  is  to  continue. 

His  statements  were  a  reaction  to 
the  recent  upsurge  in  murders  by 
right-wing  death  squads  which  many 
believe  are  connected  to  Government 
security  forces.  Mr.  Kissinger  said 
that— 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  after  4:05  p.m.,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  20. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  25. 


Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Ms.  Oakar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Shumway. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  October  19,  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certifica- 
tion that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
LaMoure  section,  block  I  area  of  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit,  N.  Dak.,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  31,  1953,  chapter  298.  section  1: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Air  Force's  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  word  processing 
function  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  in 
1980  and  1981,  pursuant  to  section  313  of 
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letter  from  the  Secretary.  U.S. 
A^ociation.  transmitting  a  report 

/s  activities  under  the  Gov- 

Sunshine  Act  for  1981  and  1982. 
5  U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Commit- 
Gov^nunent  Operations. 

le  tter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 

C^mission.  transmitting  propo-sed 

governing  a  trade  association's 

receipt  of  solicitation  authoriza- 

member  corporation,  pursuant 

311(d).    Public    Law   92-255,    as 

tj)  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 

etter  from  the  Staff  Director, 

Comm  ission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmit- 

statsment  by  the  Commission  enti- 

Relijion  in  the  Constitution:  A  Deli- 

,"  pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of 

85-315;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Interior,  transmitting  the  third 
on  the  establishment  of  an  oil 
program  for  the  non-North 
lands,   pursuant   to  section 
,  Public  Law  96-487;  to  the  Com- 
I  iterior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
United  States,   transmitting  a 
he  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  In- 
recent  management  and  out- 
future  (GAO/GGD-84-3:  Octo- 
):  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on 
t   Operations  and   Banking,  Fi- 
Jrban  Affairs. 
1  ?tter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
United  States,   transmitting  a 
the  audit  of  the  National  Con- 
ive  Bank's  financial  state- 
he  year  ended  December  31.  1982 
83-101;  September  30.  1983); 
the  Committees  on  Government 
and     Banking.     Finance     and 


establish  a  fund  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  tribe  into  which  shall  be  depos- 
ited certain  amounts  received  by  the  United 
States  as  revenue  from  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rep.  No. 
98-414).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  448.  A  bill  to  authorize  re- 
habilitation of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rep.  No.  98-415).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2911.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize an  ongoing  program  of  water  resources 
research,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-416).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4139.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-417).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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;lause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

were  (delivered  to  the 

printing  and  reference  to  the 

calendar,  as  follows: 

BOIf  lOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 

336.  Resolution  providing  for  the 

consideration  of  H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  estab- 

content     requirements    for 

veljicles  sold  or  distributed  in  inter- 

in  the  United  States  (Rep. 

).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 


UDfVLL: 


Committee  on  Interior  and 

_   H.R.  2898.  A  bill  to  declare 

_  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  ben- 

Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Resolution  69.  Resolution 
to  refer  the  bill.  H.R.  1232.  to  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-412).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL; 
H.R.  4139.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr.    AuCoin    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,    Mr.    Frost.    Mr.    Wyden. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.    Mr.    Gray,    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 
Vento,     Mr.     Jeffords,     and     Mr. 
Hurro); 
H.R.  4140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
time   limit   for  closing   of   polls  and   for  a 
criminal  penalty  for  early  release  of  results 
by  election  officials  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dential   elections;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

GOODLING ): 

H.R.  4141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  remove  the  "last 
employer  "  limitation  on  the  receipt  of  cer- 


tain annuities  in  cases  where  the  employ- 
ment concerned  is  nonrailroad  employment 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $4,800 
per  annum;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  4142.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  re- 
locate certain  greenhouse  and  nursery  facili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  trans- 
portation improvements  on  Federal  proper- 
ty; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah): 
H.R.  4143.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior  to  convey   to  the  city  of 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  certain  land  and  im- 
provements in  Box  Elder  County.  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
commonly  called  the  'enabling  Acts"  to 
make  modifications  in  the  system  for  the 
promulgation  of  certain  rules  for  certain 
Federal  judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    RoDiNO.    Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr. 
Fish.   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr.   Kindness, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.   Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut,     Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.    Crockett,    Mr.     Hughes,    Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Mr. 
Smith   of   Florida,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr. 
LowRY    of    Washington,    Mr.    Won 
Pat.    Mr.    Solarz    Mr.    Edgar.    Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
SUNIA.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,    Mr.    Bonker,    Mr.    Mitchell, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.   Mr.   Weiss,   Mrs.   Vucano- 
vich,  and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing their  judicial  systems  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  State  Justice  Institute;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Parris): 
H.R.  4146.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
superior  court  judges  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  deductions 
for  contributions  to  education  savings  ac- 
counts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PACKARD: 
H.R.  4148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1982  relating  to  certain  reductions  in  pay 
of  members  of  a  uniformed  service  holding 
civilian  positions  while  receiving  retired  or 
retainer   pay;    to    the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  4149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 


a   deduction   for  blood   donations,   and   to 
allow  an  individual  to  take  such  a  deduction 
whether  or  not  he  itemizes  his  deductions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 

H.R.  4150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  In  deter- 
mining the  taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits shall  not  apply  to  interest  on  obligations 
held  by  the  taxpayer  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

H.R.  4151  A  bill  to  establish  a  congression- 
al commission  to  make  recommendations  on 
ways  to  improve  the  current  system  of  for- 
mulating and  implementing  national  securi- 
ty and  national  defense  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida): 

H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  Resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  strong  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  May  1983  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
290.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  PASHA Y AN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4152)  for  the  relief  of  Rodney  E.  Hoover, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  383:  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  1483:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1964:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

Forsythe  and  Mrs.  Hall  of 


H.R. 1965 
H.R.  2053:  Mr. 
Indiana. 
H.R.  2157:  Mr. 
H.R.  2332:  Mr. 
H.R.  2377:  Mr. 
H.R.  2474:  Mr 


mollohan. 
Lantos. 
Matsui. 
Matsui,  Mr. 


Lantos,  Mr. 


Beilenson. 

Richardson  and  Mr.  Wat- 


Berman,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  2911:  Mr. 
kins. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  2918:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  3075:  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Williams    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Smith    of    New 


Jersey,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
and  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.R.  3196:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3197:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3224:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  3289:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  3344:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  3353:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  3384:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
F^ORio,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr. 
Solarz. 

H.R.  3561:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Kolter.  and 
Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  3621:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3622:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  3680:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3711:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Glickman.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Hurro.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr. 
Ridge. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DURKIN.  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Marlenee. 

H.R.  3829:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Mineta.  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  3870:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  3876:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  3885:  Mr.  Wyden  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3917:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3967:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4021:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Spratt.  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  4078:  Mr.  McNulty  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ney. 

H.R.  4102:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.J.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Sabo  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.J.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr.  Cour- 

TER. 


H.J.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.J.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Yatron.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.J.  Res.  341:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  165:  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Billey.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
and  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Kasich. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

253.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Bonita  Springs  Democratic  Club,  Inc.. 
Bonita  Springs,  Fla..  relative  to  nuclear 
arms;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


(tool  Q 
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254.  Also 
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Defense  Tieaty 
eign  Affair  i 

255.  Also 
tist 

Canada.  Chicago 
schools:  to 


petition  of  the  National  Assem- 

1  lepublic  of  Korea,  relative  to  the 

of  the  signing  of  the  Mutual 

to  the  Committee  on  Por- 


Assoc  iation 


petition  of  the  Romanian  Bap- 
of    United    States    and 

^.,  111.,  relative  to  prayer  in 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under 
posed 
follows: 


AMENDMENTS 

clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
sun  endments  were  submitted  as 


Mr 


By 
—Page  16 
and  insert 
(2)  in 

(A)  in 
suant  to 
this 

(B)  by 
and 

(C)in 

(i)  by 
(2)"  and 
graph  ( 1 ) 

(ii)    by 
paragraph 

Page  17. 

Page  17 
new  su 

"(C)  by 
lowing:  ". 
elude  any 
individuals 
and" 


H.R.  2655 
.  McCANDL£SS: 
strilce  out  lines  18  through  22. 
n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
(b)- 
,.-^.-  (1)  by  strilting  out.  "pur- 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 


sul  section  i 
pa  ragraph  ' 


the 
;  subsec  Lion". 

striking  out  all  of  paragraph  (2). 

pai'agraph  (3)— 

st  rilling  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
,  and 

•edesignating    paragraph    (3)    as 
(2). 

ine  3.  strike  out  "and". 
after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
bpa  agraph: 

i  iserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
ixcept  that  such  terms  shall  in- 
mentally  retarded  individual  or 
regardless  of  chronological  age'. 
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H.R.  2968 
. .  BOLAND: 
,  5.  strike  out  everything  that  fol- 
9  through  line  3  on  page  6  and 
thereof  the  following: 

ON  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILI- 
IN  NICARAGUA;  AUTHORIZA- 
(  iVERT  INTERDICTION  ASSISTANCE 

The  Intelligence  Authorization 

Year    1983   is   amended   by 

he  end  thereof  the  following  new 


li  'u 


OPf  RATIONS 


I  iscal 


VIII-PROHIBITION  ON 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY 

OPERAtlONS     IN     NICARAGUA:     AU- 

THORi;  ;ation  of  overt  interdic- 
tion A  ;SISTANCE 

■PROHII  ITION  ON  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MILIl  ARY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

801.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ffcal  year  1983  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
.^ Agency  or  any  other  de- 
agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
involved  in  intelligence  activities  may 
or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
_  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tions  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
orfcanization.  movement,  or  individ- 


.„  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
ort  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ines to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  2760 


AUTHI  IRIZATION  i 


OF  OVERT  INTERDICTION 
ASSISTANCE 

_.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
the  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
provision  of  military  equipment  to 


8(  2 


individuals,  groups,  organizations,  or  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of 
countries  in  Central  America  violates  inter- 
national treaty  obligations.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949;  and 

"(2)  such  activities  by  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destab- 
lize  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuse  to  cease  those  activities. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America  in  order  to  provide  such  country 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  use  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  international  law  the  use  of  international 
territory,  for  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  country  or  agents  of  that  country 
to  any  individual,  group,  organization,  or 
movement  which  the  President  determines 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  government  of  such 
friendly  country  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  in  Central  America.  Assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
openly,  and  shall  not  be  provided  in  a 
manner  which  attempts  to  conceal  United 
States  involvement  in  the  provision  of  such 
assistance. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  this  section 
only  if  that  country  has  agreed  that  it  will 
not  use  any  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  destabilize  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  in 
Central  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
assistance  available  to  any  nation,  individ- 
ual, group,  organization,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  any 
such  government. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  an  unclassi- 
fied report  which  describes  the  proposed  as- 
sistance to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
in  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  in  Central  America.". 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promises,  made  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  July  1979.  to  establish 
full  respect  for  human  rights  and  political 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permit  political  pluralism,  and 
pursue  a  foreign  prolicy  of  nonaggression 
and  nonintervention: 

(2)  by  providing  military  support  (includ- 
ing arms,  training,  and  logistical,  command 
and  control,  and  communications  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 


whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should 
be  held  accountable  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  activities  violative  of 
promises  made  to  the  Organization  and  for 
violations  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organiza- 
tion; and 

(4)  working  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  the  proper  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  threats  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  common  actions  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion, and  of  providing  the  mechanisms  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  President  shall  seek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  compliance 
by  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  of  that  Government  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States;  and 

(2)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigorously  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  states  to  bring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obligations,  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  military  support  facilities  to 
groups  seeking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central  America. 

(d)  The  President  shall  use  all  diplomatic 
means  at  his  disposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1982. 
especially  principles  (d).  (e),  and  (g).  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  counties,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  in  other 
states,  and  international  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  including  inter- 
national surveillance  and  supervision  activi- 
ties, peacekeeping  forces,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  15.  1984.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  States  actions  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  including  requests 
for  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
-Strike  all  after  "Sec  108"  insert  "in  lieu 
thereof." 


On  page  5.  line  22.  immediately  after  "Sec 
108."  strike  all  through  page  6.  line  3.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(a)  After  60  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual,  if  by  that 
date,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has:  (1) 
reaffirmed  the  commitments  it  made  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  July 
1979.  (2)  concluded  the  treaties  and  other 
international  documents  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  contained  in  the  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  agreed  to  at  the  Septem- 
ber 7-10  meeting  of  the  Contadora  Pour  and 
the  Central  American  countries,  and  (3) 
ceased  all  activities  involving  the  furnishing 
of  arms,  personnel,  training,  command  and 
control  facilities  or  logistical  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  or 
against  any  country  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean;  the  reaffirmation  of  such 
commitments,  the  conclusion  of  such  docu- 
ments, and  the  cessation  of  such  activities 
has  been  verified  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
report  to  Congress. '. 

—On  page  5.  line  22.  immediately  after  "Sec 
108.."  insert  "(a)." 

On  page  6,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  when— 

'(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  ceased  its  activi- 
ties (including  the  furnishing  of  arms,  per- 
sonnel, training,  command  and  control  fa- 
cilities and  logistical  support)  in  support  of 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  by  anti- 
government  forces  in  any  country  in  Cen- 
tral America  or  the  Caribbean: 

"(2)  a  reciprocal  and  verifiable  agreement 
has  entered  into  force  among  Government 
of  National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  other  governments  of  the  region  on 


the  basis  of  the  21-point  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives adopted  on  September  10.  1983,  by 
the  governments  of  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Panama.  Venezuela.  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua; 
and 

"(3)  the  cessation  of  such  activities,  and 
the  entry  Into  force  of  the  agreement,  has 
been  verified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
report  to  the  Congress.". 

H.R. 3231 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 

Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3646).) 
—Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  6: 

"(5)  Agreement  to  accord  treaty  status  to 
the  agreement  of  the  Committee  on  multi- 
lateral export  controls." 

Page  13.  line  7,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  13.  line  15.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

—Page  14,  line  4.  strike  out  "If"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "involved."  on  line  8. 

Page  16.  line  18.  strike  out  "If"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "involved."  on  line  22. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—Page  8.  line   19.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
105.". 

Page  9.  insert  the  following  after  line  16: 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "significant"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "comparable":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "those  produced  in 
the  United  States."  the  following:  "so  as  to 
render  the  controls  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purposes.". 

Page  13.  insert  the  following  after  line  19: 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f))  is  amended  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "suffi- 
cient" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "comparable". 

Page  13.  strike  out  line  20  and 
"2404(f)(4))"  on  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  5(f)(4)  of  the  Act. 


Redesignate    succeeding    subsections    ac- 
cordingly. 

—Page  14.  line  17,  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  the  first  period:  "Each  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  information  in  support 
of  any  such  representations,  including  infor- 
mation on  the  following:  cost,  reliability, 
the  availability  and  reliability  of  spare  parts 
and  the  cost  and  quality  thereof,  mainte- 
nance programs,  technical  data  packages, 
backup  packages,  durability,  quality  of  end 
products  produced  by  the  item  proposed  for 
export,  and  scale  of  production.". 


H.R. 3324 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
-Page  2,  strike  out  lines  3  through  20. 


H.R. 3648 
By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

INTERCITY  passenger  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  214.  Section  1165  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  In  the  operation  of  the  rail  service  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
Amtrak  shall  employ  firemen  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  firemen  were  employed  on 
such  service  before  Jaunary  1.  1983.". 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

INTERCITY  PASSENGER  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  214.  Section  1165  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Amtrak  shall  commence  negotiations, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Amtrak 
Improvement  Act  of  1983.  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Conrail  employees  and  former 
Conrail  employees  who  served  as  firemen  on 
the  rail  service  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  before  January  1.  1983.  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  firemen  on  such  service  after  such 
date.". 
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BLA  CKSPOT' 


POUCY  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 


OF  NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  MlltAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ajo,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  122  which  ex- 
pressed tl  le  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Repu  Dlic  of  South  Africa  cease  its 
"blackspct"  policy  of  removing  black 
South  Airicans  from  their  ancestral 
land  and  -elocating  them. 

The  spirit  behind  this  legislation  is 
embodied  in  the  words  of  Saul  Mkhize 
who  was  shot  to  death  by  the  South 
African  p  slice  while  opposing  the  Gov- 
emmenf  1  attempt  to  force  him  to  sur- 
render la;  id  that  his  family  had  owned 


for  three 


generations.  "We  do  not  wish 


to  be  reb<  Uious  in  any  way.  but  only  to 
continue  to  live  our  lives  in  our  own 
environment." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  on  the  South  African  Home- 
lands po  icy  which  appeared  in  last 
weekend' ;  New  York  Times  Magazine 
section,  "hrough  horrifying  statistics 
and  startling  facts,  this  article  brings 
to  light  he  callousness  and  injustice 
of  the  I  unconscionable  apartheid 
svstcrn. 

Our  otverrunent  must  let  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  know  that  the 
homelands  policy  is  a  flagrant  abuse 
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)ur  Nation's  continued  com 
to  the  principles  of  human 

_^. ind     human     dignity     would 

amount    o  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
freedom-  loving  people  of  the  world. 
The  ar  icle  follows; 
Misery  fN  a  South  African  "Homeland  " 
(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
rose  to  speak,  the  general  was 
his  cap.  with  the  full  comple- 
ofnamental  braid  due  his  rank.  Sol- 
gave  his  undergraduate  audience 
salute.  The  white,  rosy-cheeked  ex- 
turned  up  to  him  could  not  have 
.-  earnest  had  they  been  in  church, 
^neral  easily  slipped  into  an  evan- 
depicting   a  conflict   between 
light  and  darkness.  The  former,  it 
witl  out  saying,  were  well  represented 
lecture  hall  at  the  University  of  the 
State  in  Bolemfontein,  an  Afri- 
citadel  not  noted  for  its  tol- 
wayward    ideas.    The    forces    of 
■ere  the  •terrorists, "  black  South 
manipulated  by  the  "dragon"  of 
Intematii  nal   Communism.   It   was  exactly 
what  mif  ht  have  been  expected  in  Bloem- 
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fontein,  except  for  one  conspicuous  detail: 
The  general.  Xhanti  Charles  Sebe,  Director 
of  State  Security  of  the  supposedly  inde- 
pendent "homeland  "  of  Ciskei.  was  black. 

More  than  pigmenution  made  him  a  sur- 
prising figure.  A  handful  of  young  Afrika- 
ners In  the  hall  seemed  uneasily  aware  that 
here  was  a  black  man  who  surpassed  them 
in  ideological  commitment;  from  their  point 
of  view,  he  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
The  coiled  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
man  came  out  in  a  gravelly  voice  and  stacca- 
to articulation.  When  he  sppke  of  "the  dev- 
ilish, destructive  actions  of  trained  terror- 
ists,"  he  squeezed  off  each  syllable  like  a  re- 
taliatory shot. 

The  retaliation  he  threatened  was  more 
than  mimetic.  Scornfully,  he  dismissed  the 
condemnation  aroused  last  year  by  a  South 
African  military  raid  on  houses  used  by  the 
underground  African  National  Congress  in 
the  tiny,  internationally  recognized  black 
state  of  Lesotho.  "Next  time  it  will  not  be 
the  South  African  defense  force."  he  prom- 
ised with  what  may  have  only  sounded  like 
bravado,  given  the  fact  that  his  fledgling 
army  already  had  a  unit  in  parachute  train- 
ing. The  Republic  of  Ciskei— fourth  among 
South  Africa's  10  -homelands"  to  accept  the 
ambiguous  sovereignty  that  Pretoria  offers 
its  former  tribal  reserves  as  a  way  of  diffus- 
ing the  demand  for  black  political  rights- 
would  "fight  side  by  side  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa."  he  vowed.  With  that, 
nearly  all  the  white  hands  in  the  hall  were 
clapping. 

The  young  Afrikaners,  reared  in  the  domi- 
nant white  group,  had  reason  to  applaud: 
For  one  evening,  at  least,  Charles  Sebe  had 
turned  the  worlds  view  of  the  South  Afri- 
can conflict  inside  out,  offering  himself  as 
proof  that  the  conflict  wasn't  racial,  that 
their  system  of  partition  and  exclusion  had 
black  support.  What  seemed  uncanny  and, 
in  Bloemfonteins  perspective,  unreal  about 
this  unabashed  black  militarist  was  his  easy 
assumption  of  power.  Here  was  a  black  man 
who  (with  the  active  sponsorship  of  the 
South  African  security  police,  in  which  he 
once  ser\ed)  had  probably  amassed  more 
power  for  his  own  use  within  the  structure 
of  the  apartheid  system  than  any  black 
before  him. 

■My  President  is  prepared  for  any  eventu- 
ality with  his  elite  garrison  of  men,"  the 
general  boasted,  verbally  genuflecting 
before  Ciskei's  -President  for  Life."  his  own 
elder  brother,  Lennox  L.  Sebe.  He  was 
trying  to  impress,  but  there  was  one  eventu- 
ally he  obviously  failed  to  contemplate  until 
too  late:  Two  months  later— last  July— he 
found  himself  behind  bars  in  one  of  his  own 
prisons,  put  there  by  his  own  brother. 

Ciskei  can  be  seen  as  a  Zion  for  Xhosa- 
speaking  blacks  or  as  a  backwater  bailiwick 
for  black  opportunists.  Either  way,  it  has 
become  a  sinkhole  of  despair  and  social 
misery  into  which  the  white  authorities  con- 
tinue to  pour  surplus  blacks  from  adjacent 
white  areas.  This  process— known  euphemis- 
tically as  -resettlement,"  bluntly  as  -remov- 
al," or  cynically  as  -repatriation"— quickly 
nullifies  the  meager  benefits  of  a  few  devel- 
opment projects.  South  Africa  earns  billions 
from  its  gold  and  other  mineral  exports,  but 


malnutrition  and  infant  mortality  rates  in 
some  of  the  resettlement  camps  are  on  a  par 
with  Bangladesh.  About  one  in  every  four 
persons  living  within  the  territory's  borders 
has  been  deposited  there  since  1970,  when 
the  population  was  half  its  present  level  of 
700,000.  And  still  the  process— which  is  said 
to  have  moved  more  than  two  million  blacks 
in  South  Africa  as  a  whole— grinds  on. 

Against  such  a  backdrop,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Charles  Sebe  may  seem  nothing  more 
than  an  invitation  to  satire,  a  ludicrous  epi- 
sode in  the  chronicle  of  black  mischief— and 
white  mischief— that  is  being  written  in  the 
black  homelands.  But,  beyond  satire,  the 
feud  between  the  Sebe  brothers— which  had 
its  obscure  origins  in  a  fight  between  their 
sons  and  the  indiscreet  mention  of  a  family 
secret  that,  after  all,  the  two  brothers  did 
not  have  a  common  father— seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  one  of  the  key  strategems  of  the 
updated  and  streamlined  apartheid  state 
might  have  definite  limitations:  its  use  of 
blacks  to  smother  black  protest.  For  when 
Lennox  Sebe  moved  to  ditch  his  brother,  he 
discovered  how  much  resentment  had  been 
aroused  among  his  own  tribal  supporters  by 
the  miniature  police  state  the  general  had 
been  fashioning  in  the  President's  name. 
The  very  qualities  that  made  Charles  Sebe 
invaluable  to  the  whites— his  enthusiasm 
and  instinct  for  power— made  him  a  liabil- 
ity, and  finally  even  a  threat,  to  his  filial 
senior  partner. 

Both  South  Africa's  Foreign  Minister  and 
Police  Commissioner  tried  to  induce  the 
President  to  restore  the  general  to  his  posi- 
tion of  command,  but  they  were  faced  with 
a  Catch-22  of  their  own  devising:  Lennox 
Sebe,  a  former  preacher  and  school  inspec- 
tor who  was  subject  to  spells  of  depression, 
was.  in  their  view— even  if  no  one  else  really 
believed  it— the  head  of  a  sovereign  state. 

Those— like  the  proponents  of  -construc- 
tive engagement"  in  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration—who have  persuaded  themselves 
that  an  evolutionary  movement  away  from 
apartheid  is  gathering  force  in  South  Africa 
don't  focus  for  long  on  the  promotion  of 
black  satrapies  like  Ciskei.  They  look  in- 
stead at  the  gains  made  by  some  urban 
blacks:  Still  disenfranchised,  still  pent-up  in 
segregated  ghettos  and  schools,  they  have 
been  conceded,  at  least,  limited  righu  as 
homeowners  and  members  of  trade  unions. 
Those  who  contend  that  apartheid  is  merely 
getting  a  face  lift  point  to  the  homelands  as 
the  fulfillment  of  the  racial  ideology  of  30 
years  ago;  they  point  to  Ciskei  and  the 
Sebes  not  to  show  a  forgotten  offshoot  of 
the  Government's  programs  but  their  main 
thrust.  The  fact  that  both  kinds  of  change 
go  on  simultaneously  can  be  used  to  demon- 
strate either  the  deviousness  or  the  confu- 
sion of  the  white  regime.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  Ciskei— a  wedge  of  territory 
about  half  the  size  of  Connecticut,  carved 
out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Province  as 
one  of  two  Xhosa  homelands— reveals  the 
South  African  conflict  in  its  starkest,  rawest 
form. 

Historically,  it  is  South  Africa's  racial 
frontier  and  cockpit,  the  region  where 
blacks  and  whites  first  met  and  clashed. 
Warfare  between  white  settlers  and  Xhosa 


•  This    •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tribesmen  was  endemic  throughout  the  19th 
century.  But  it  is  also  the  region  where 
blacks  and  whites  first  mixed,  where  the 
urge  for  political  equality  was  first  felt  and 
expressed,  largely  as  a  result  of  missionary 
schooling  that  shaped  several  generations  of 
black  leaders.  Before  the  African  National 
Congress  was  banned  and  forced  under- 
ground 23  years  ago,  the  eastern  Cape  was 
its  acknowledged  stronghold. 

The  other  Xhosa  homeland,  found  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Kei  River,  is  called 
Transkei.  Between  the  two,  there  is  a  buffer 
running  north  from  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  East  London,  seldom  more  than  30  miles 
wide,  that  is  known  as  the  -white  corridor," 
after  its  90,000  white  inhabitants,  whose  in- 
terests were  deemed  to  outweigh  those  of 
some  3  million  Xhosa-speaking  blacks  to 
whom  the  entire  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  could  have  been  ceded  had  the 
white  Government  really  intended  to  spawn 
a  credible  black  state.  The  fact  that  the  two 
Xhosa  states  are  now  regarded  as  sovereign 
has  a  weird  payoff  for  all  Xhosa-speaking 
blacks  left  in  what  is  deemed  to  be  South 
Africa:  Under  the  country's  laws,  they  can 
all  be  classed  as  foreigners,  even  those  who 
have  never  set  foot  in  Ciskei  or  Transkei; 
and  if  they  want  the  vote,  they  can  be  told 
they  already  have  it— 'in  your  own  coun- 
try." 

-My  President  has  a  philosophy, "  General 
Sebe  informed  me  the  first  time  I  met  him. 
a  week  before  Ciskei  was  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent on  Dec.  4.  1981.  "It  is  a  philosophy 
of  a  meal  a  day."  He  was  quoting  a  promise 
enshrined  as  the  seventh  point  in  President 
Sebes  10-point  program.  'All  problems  start 
with  starvation,"  the  President  later  told 
me,  elucidating  his  credo.  'If  you  keep  a 
man  hungry  for  12  hours,  he  will  steal.  If 
you  keep  him  hungry  for  24  hours,  he  will 
commit  murder.  So  the  first  basic  thing  is  to 
make  a  man  have  a  meal.  " 

In  Ciskei.  it  is  not  always  easy.  My  grant 
labor  has  long  been  the  territory's  only  sig- 
nificant export.  Now,  as  the  need  for  jobs 
grows  more  desperate,  their  availability  de- 
clines. A  rural  black  who  abides  by  the 
-influx  control"  regulations  that  South 
Africa  has  erected  as  a  barrier  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  look  for  work,  and  no  real  choice 
about  the  job  he  takes  when  work  finally 
becomes  available. 

•When  I  say  there  are  40  jobs  to  fill,"  a 
Ciskei    magistrate   said.     -500    people    turn 

up." 

This  damming  of  unemployment  and  dis- 
content is  general  througout  the  home- 
lands, behind  the  pretentious  facades  rising 
in  the  new  capitals,  the  luxury  residences 
for  their  Cabinet  ministers  and  the  flashy 
casino  hotels  that  are  supposed  to  lure  free- 
spending  whites  into  the  bush— all  in  the 
name  of  development  and  -self-determina- 
tion." Taken  together  with  the  urban  town- 
ships that  have  been  gerrymandered  into 
the  black  states,  the  homelands  now  hold 
about  53  percent  of  the  total  black  popula- 
tion of  more  than  23  million  on  a  mere  13 
percent  of  the  land  the  world  knows  as 
South  Africa.  Pew  white  South  Africans 
have  ever  heard  of.  let  alone  glimpsed. 
Phuthaditjhaba.  Siyabuswa  or  Giyani.  to 
name  a  few  of  the  new  homeland  capitals 
being  raised  at  extravagant  cost.  But  their 
surrogates,  the  white  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  homeland  system,  are 
driven  by  a  tautological  article  of  faith:  It 
must  work  because  it  has  to  work;  other- 
wise, they  tell  themselves,  they  will  be  en- 
gulfed.* 
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RECOGNITION 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  of  conflicts  between 
utility  companies  and  those  they 
serve.  We  hear  of  reports  that  the  util- 
ity is  a  bad  corporate  citizen  and  we 
hear  complaints. 

Florida  Power  &  Light,  with  oper- 
ations in  my  congressional  district  and 
throughout  Florida,  has  just  received 
a  citation  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  honor  of  their  efforts  to 
preserve  wildlife  in  Florida.  I  reprint 
the  citation  here  and  urge  all  to  take 
note  of  what  a  company  can  do  when 
they  set  their  mind  to  serving  their 
customers,  their  State,  and  their 
nation.  This  wildlife  protection  pro- 
gram has  been  an  enormous  success 
and  deserves  the  recognition  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington. 

Citation  for  Conservation  Service. 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company 

In  recognition  of  contributions  and  ser\'- 
ices  of  direct,  national  significance  to  the 
missions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  fields  of  research  and  preservation  of 
endangered  species. 

The  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  is 
a  leader  among  public  utilities  and  industri- 
al entities  in  making  compatible  the  needs 
of  wildlife,  upon  whose  habitats  it  must  nec- 
essarily impinge,  with  its  basic  mandate  to 
respond  to  the  needs  for  electric  power  of  a 
burgeoning  population  in  the  areas  that  it 
serves.  This  Company,  the  fourth  largest 
utility  in  the  Nation,  has  taken  effective 
measures  to  protect  the  future  of  the  sever- 
al endangered  and  threatened  species  which 
occur    in    or    adjacent    to    its    properties 
through  a  program  of  accommodation  to 
the  needs  of  the  affected  species.  Further- 
more, it  initiated  in  the  early  1970s,  a  major 
and    extensive    research    and    management 
program  for  them.  Where  real  or  potential 
conflicts  have  been  identified,  the  Company 
has  taken  positive  actions  to  minimize  ad- 
verse consequences  and  to  work  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  insure  successful  co-ex- 
istence. The  Company's  efforts  have  had  a 
major  impact  in  assuring  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  the  Southern  bald  eagle,  the  West 
Indian    manatee,    the    American    crocodile, 
and  several  species  of  sea  turtles.  Florida 
Power   and   Light   Company   has  expended 
both  funds  and  effort  in  statewide  public  re- 
lations programs  to  protect  the  endangered 
Florida  manatee.  These  efforts  extend  far 
beyond  their  corporate  boundaries  and  in- 
volve their  funding  of  Federal   and  state 
projects.  The  many  initiatives  undertaken 
by  the  Company  in  the  careful  and  caring 
management    of    endangered    species    are 
characteristic  of  an  organization  that  has  a 
clear  sense  of  stewardship  and  a  genuine  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  that  corporations 
and  governmental  entities  can  share  in  pre- 
serving one  of  our  most  precious  heritages. 

the  Nation's  wildlife.  For  the  exceptional, 

positive  steps  that  Florida  Power  and  Light 
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Company  has  taken  to  assure  the  recovery 
of  numerous  endangered  species,  the  Com- 
pany is  granted  the  Conservation  Service 
Award  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
James  G.  Watt, 

Secretary.m 


A  BIPARTISAN  STATEMENT  OF 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

of  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 
m  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  statements  by  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  U.N.  followed  by  Senate 
approval  of  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment to  cut  U.S.-assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  have  pro- 
voked a  national  debate  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  value  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  U.S.  national  interests  and  the 
appropriateness  of  maintaining  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Reagan  responded  to  that 
debate  by  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  September 
26,  1983,  at  which  time  he  praised  the 
United  Nations  proud  history  of  pro- 
moting conciliation  and  helping  keep 
the  peace,  and  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  uphold  the  origi- 
nal ideals  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
was  followed  by  statements  from  the 
administration  in  firm  opposition  to 
the  Kassebaum  amendment. 

During  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcorrunittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  on  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  United  Nations,  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations  was  submitted  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  an  impressive  bipartisan 
list  of  former  Secretaries  of  State,  na- 
tional security  advisers,  and  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations.  In 
light  of  its  timeliness  and  importance, 
I  commend  that  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  United  Nations:  A  Statement  of 
Support 

-The  United  Nations  is  an  important  in- 
strumentality in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  experience,  both  in  our 
public  and  private  roles,  has  brought  this 
home  to  us. 

The  United  Nations  provides  this  country 
with  a  forum  for  protecting  and  promoting 
our  own  interests  as  well  as  for  seeking  solu- 
tions to  problenvs  we  share  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  appropriate  as  well  that  this  country 
should  be  the  site  of  the  United  Nations, 
given  the  vision  that  has  guided  us  as  a 
nation  and  given  the  role  we  play,  on  all 
levels,  in  the  world  today. 

We  all  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  live  in  a  very  imper- 
fect and  increasingly  dangeous  world  and  we 
must  make  the  best  use  possible  of  whatever 
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not  pass  unnoticed.  I  urge  Members  to 
reflect  on  them  most  seriously  and,  to 
that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  September  16  remarks  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  this  Committee  as  you  consid- 
er what  the  United  States  should  do  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  mass  murder  of  the 
269  innocent  passengers  aboard  Korean  Air 
Lines  Flight  007  on  September  1. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  this  monstrous 
act.  It  has  doubly  affected  all  of  us  here 
today  because  of  the  loss  of  our  friend  Larry 
McDonald. 

Larry  McDonald  dedicated  his  life  to 
fighting  the  Soviets'  ruthless  expansion  of 
their  empire. 

Even  in  his  death,  Larry  McDonald  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  freedom  be- 
cause this  massacre  and  subsequent  Soviet 
statements  have  brought  a  sharply  in- 
creased public  understanding  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  murder  and  lie  when  it  suits  their 
purpose. 

During  this  period  of  heightened  aware- 
ness, you  and  this  Administration  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  acceptance  for  a  new 
agenda  in  dealing  with  Communist  expen- 
sionism. 

But.  this  must  be  a  long  term  agenda.  Be- 
cause we  are  militarily  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  simply  not  in  a  position  to 
take  any  action  which  would  correct  Soviet 
behavior  in  the  short  term. 

In  thinking  about  this,  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  Soviet  successes  have  been  possible 
only  because  the  United  States  has  had  nei- 
ther a  goal  nor  a  strategy  in  this  conflict. 
Instead  of  a  strategy,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  policy  of  reacting  to  Soviet  initiatives 
only  when  they  are  perceived  as  threatening 
vital  United  States  national  interests. 

Now,  the  Soviets  have  gained  a  significant 
nuclear  and  conventional  military  superiori- 
ty over  the  United  States.  This,  together 
with  the  powerful  Soviet  world-wide  propa- 
ganda and  disinformation  network  promot- 
ing disarmament  in  the  West,  makes  re- 
building our  defenses  an  urgent  necessity. 

First,  though,  we  should  adopt  a  national 
goal  in  this  conflict  and  a  grand  strategy 
based  on  all  elements  of  our  national 
power— economic,  political,  and  military— to 
achieve  that  goal. 

On  June  8,  1982.  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. President  Ronald  Reagan  proposed 
that  this  goal  shoud  be  "a  world  in  which  all 
people  are  at  last  free  to  determine  their 
destiny." 

To  achieve  that  goal.  President  Reagan 
called  for  a  "crusade  for  freedom"  designed 
to  "leave  Marxism-Leninism  on  the  ash 
heap  of  history  "  through  a  "global  cam- 
paign for  democracy." 

In  this  connection.  President  Reagan  de- 
clared that.  "It  is  time  that  we  committed 
ourselves  as  a  Nation— in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors— to  assist  democratic  de- 
velopment." 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  agree  with 
the  goal  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  will  support  the  adoption 
of  a  national  strategy  of  peace  through 
strength  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  have  been 
working  with  139  other  national  organiza- 
tions in  the  Coalition  for  Peace  Through 
Strength  for  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  strategy. 

As  you  know,  the  Peace  Through 
Strength  Resolution  has  been  sponsored  by 
54  Senators  and   195  Representatives  and 
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has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

President  Reagan  was  an  early  endorser  of 
this  resolution  and  it  appeared  as  the  de- 
fense strategy  of  the  1980  Republican  Con- 
vention platform. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  will  sign 
this  resolution  when  it  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

This  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by 
Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Gen.  John  Vessey,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  Powell  Moore,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations: 
and  Judge  William  Clark.  National  Security 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

This  resolution  has  already  been  passed 
by  12  State  legislatures. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Soviet  totalitarianism  and  democracy, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  "peace  through 
strength."  What  is  being  decided  now  is 
whose  strength  and  whose  peace. 

So,  we  urge  that  you  work  for  early  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution.  This  will  provide  the 
general  concepts  and  serve  as  a  yardstick  to 
measure  individual  programs. 

Unless  the  United  States  speedily  adopts 
such  a  strategy  to  coordinate  its  national  se- 
curity efforts,  it  is  doomed  to  ineffctual 
policies,  uncoordinated  responses  to  Soviet 
aggression,  and  ultimately,  a  great  growth 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And,  we  must  act  now  to  rebuild  our  mili- 
tary posture. 

Passage  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
yesterday  does  not  send  much  of  a  signal  to 
the  Soviets.  It  will  only  slow  down  the  rate 
at  which  the  Soviets  are  increasing  their 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States. 
They  are  still  spending  three  times  as  much 
as  the  United  States  on  strategic  forces— 
and  have  been  for  over  a  decade. 

This  ad.  which  we  ran  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Times  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  shows  the  result  of  this  dra- 
matically different  level  of  spending. 

Senator  John  Tower,  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  Peace  Through  Strength  Resolution  in 
the  Senate  explained  the  need  for  rebuild- 
ing our  forces  as  follows; 

"Democracy  does  not  need  military  power 
to  win  the  fight  for  the  minds  of  men.  De- 
mocracy needs  nothing  more  than  energetic 
advocates  and  a  world  political  environment 
in  which  it  can  demonstrate  its  superiority. 

"The  key  to  a  peace  through  strength 
strategy  is  to  achieve  our  goals  without 
armed  conflict.  To  do  this,  we  must  deter 
the  Soviets  from  starting  a  war. 

"History  shows  that  only  superior  war 
fighting  capability  can  deter  an  aggressor. 
Forces  that  cannot  win  cannot  deter. 

"The  United  States  can  have  a  superior 
war  fighting  capability  without  the  cost  of 
across-the-board  numerical  superiority  if  it 
exploits  advanced  technology  such  as  the 
cruise  missile  and  space-based  laser." 

We  must  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to 
rebuild  a  superior  war  fighting  capability. 
That  is  the  most  cost  effective  approach- 
deterrence  is  cheaper  than  war. 

However,  we  need  not  wait  until  we  have 
regained  a  superior  war  fighting  capability 
to  start  rolling  back  Marxism-Leninism  into 
"the  ash  heap  of  history. " 

You  can  start  by  working  to  reverse  the 
vote  on  covert  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Free- 
dom Fighters  and,  push  for  vastly  increased 
aid— enough  to  throw  the  Communists  off 
their  beachhead  on  the  North   American 


mainland!  That  is  the  kind  of  signal  the  So- 
viets will  understand. 

We  also  recommend  that  you  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  Freedom  fighters  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Angola  (after  repealing  the  Clark 
amendment). 

This  will  likely  lead  to  victories  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Angola.  Such  a  defeat  of  Commu- 
nism is  long  overdue. 

This  would  signal  that  the  United  States 
can  be  counted  on  as  a  reliable  friend  and 
would  open  up  other  opportunities  to  roll 
back  Communism. 

I  believe  that  if  you  and  this  Administra- 
tion take  the  lead,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  back  you. 

And,  you  would  have  organized  support, 
for  example,  member  organizations  of  the 
Coalition  for  Peace  Through  Strength  have 
prepared  a  declaration  of  support  for  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  which  urges 
vastly  increased  support  so  that  they  can 
win. 

We  are  still  gathering  signatures,  but  al- 
ready 135  national  organizations  have 
signed  the  declaration  and  have  committed 
to  work  to  an  in  defense  of  America  project 
to  counter  the  massive  propaganda  and  dis- 
information campaign  designed  to  get  the 
United  States  to  abandon  its  friends  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  signers  include  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Teamsters  Union,  American  Con- 
servative Union  and  AMVETS. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  gone 
further,  and  will  be  raising  money  for  Hu- 
manitarian/Truth aid  for  Nicaraguan  Free- 
dom Fighters. 

We  will  soon  launch  a  campaign  to  get 
1,000,000  individual  Americans  to  sign  this 
declaration  and  become  honorary  Nicara- 
guan Freedom  Fighers. 

We  congratulate  you  for  your  leadership 
in  considering  what  can  be  done  effectively. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
every  way  possible.* 


EQUAL  PAY 


HON.  MARa  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  women 
workers  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
the  victims  of  wage  discrimination. 
Data  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
attests  to  the  pay  inequity  reality. 

At  the  beginning  of  1980,  women 
had  generally  the  same  earnings  rela- 
tive to  men  that  they  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1970's.  'Women  who 
work  full  time  earn  about  60  percent 
as  much  as  men.  'Women  workers  with 
4  or  more  years  of  college  education 
had  about  the  same  income  as  men 
who  had  only  1  to  3  years  of  high 
school.  Similarly  women  high  school 
graduates  employed  full  time  had 
about  the  same  income  on  average  as 
fully  employed  men  who  had  not  com- 
pleted elementary  school.  A  recent 
study  by  Bailey  &  Burrell  found  that  7 
years  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  25  percent  of  men  and 
only  1  percent  of  women  were  partners 
in  law  firms.  The  average  salaries  of 
graduates  of  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  were  $37,800  a  year  of  men  and 
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$21,300  for  women.  The  survey  further 
analyzed  Harvard  graduates  in  other 
fields  and  found  that  women  gradu- 
ates had  consistently  lower  salaries  re- 
gardless of  marital  or  family  status. 
The  study  concluded  that  there  was 
"convincing  evidence  that  subtle 
biases  continue  to  constrain  the  career 
development  of  many  women." 

The  earnings  of  women  relative  to 
men  are  higher  in  most  other  industri- 
al countries  and  have  increased  while 
the  relative  position  of  American 
women  has  declined.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  women  continue  to  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  workers  in 
lower  paid,  traditional  jobs,  such  as 
clerical  workers,  service  workers,  and 
retail  service  workers.  While  studies 
have  found  that  labor  market  factors 
account  for  some  of  the  male-female 
earnings  differences,  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factor  is  attributable  to  insti- 
tutional discrimination,  especially  job 
discrimination. 

A  recent  decision  in  a  Washington 
State  lawsuit  regarding  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  brought  by  AFSME 
against  the  State  has  significant  impli- 
cations in  the  area  of  wage  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  What  follows  is  a 
column  by  Judy  Mann  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  The  article 
analyzes  the  implications  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  decision. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21.  19831 
Equal  Pay 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
The  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees  has  won  a 
major  lawsuit  against  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton and  put  the  legal  concept  of  equal  pay 
for  work  of  comparable  value  on  the  map 
once  and  for  all.  The  decision  by  a  federal 
judge  is  the  most  far-reaching  application  to 
date  of  the  principle  that  employers  must 
give  equal  pay  not  only  to  people  perform- 
ing the  same  job  but  also  to  people  perform- 
ing different  jobs  that  require  similar  effort 
and  abilities. 

The  decision  culminates  a  10-year  effort 
that  began  when  the  state  AFSCME  noti- 
fied Gov.  Dan  Evans  that  a  number  of 
female  state  employes  were  being  paid  less 
than  male  employes  even  though  their  jobs 
were  similar.  Studies  commissioned  by 
Evans  of  predominantly  male  and  female 
job  classifications  revealed  that  jobs  held 
predominantly  by  women  were  paid  about 
20  percent  less  than  jobs  with  the  same 
rating  points  held  predominantly  by  men. 
The  job  of  a  clerk  typist,  for  example,  re- 
ceived the  same  number  of  points  as  that  of 
the  warehouse  worker  but  clerk  typist  were 
paid  at  10  levels  below  warehouse  workers. 
The  difference  meant  that  women  earned 
about  $175  less  a  month  than  men  in  similar 
jobs. 

In  1977,  Evans  requested  $7  million  to 
begin  remedying  the  pay  inequity,  but  in- 
coming Gov.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  dropped  the  re- 
quest from  her  budget.  AFSCME  filed  suit 
in  July  1982,  charging  the  state  with  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
state's  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  its 
civil  service  act.  and  asking  for  full  imple- 
mentation of  comparable-worth  salary  in- 
creases and  back  pay.  The  trial  began  on 
Aug.  29  in  Tacoma,  Wash,  before  Federal 
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District  Court  Judge  Jack  Tanner.  He  ruled 
last  Friday  that  the  state  government  was 
guilty  of  pervasive  wage  discrimination 
against  many  of  its  female  workers  and  set  a 
second  trial  date  of  Nov.  14  to  establish  the 
compensation  the  state  must  pay. 

Winn  Newman,  who  argued  the  case  for 
AFSCME.  said  the  state  has  estimated  com- 
pensation to  be  about  $600  million  and  he  is 
estimating  it  to  be  closer  to  a  billion  dollars. 
About  17,000  people,  including  men,  who  are 
in  the  affected  job  categories  will  get  relief. 
Classified  advertisements  for  male-  and 
female-only  jobs  placed  by  the  state  in 
newspapers  prior  to  1973  were  introduced  by 
AFSCME  as  pivotal  evidence  of  deliberate 
job  discrimination.  The  ads  established  that 
the  state  had  made  a  deliberate  distinction 
between  jobs  for  women  and  jobs  for  men. 
Jobs  employing  mostly  women  are  always 
paid  less,  causing  a  systemic  discrimination 
that  persists  to  this  day.  according  to 
Newman.  "Men  aren't  going  to  go  to  those 
jobs  because  they  don't  pay  enough. "  he 
says. 

"I  think  the  same  device  [of  looking  back 
at  classified  ads)  is  available  against  every 
large  employer  in  the  country,"  Newman 
added.  "They  all  did  it." 

The  statistics  assembled  in  the  course  of 
the  case  were  devastating:  in  comparing  jobs 
of  similar  skill,  effort  and  responsibility, 
AFSCME  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
monthly  wage  dropped  $4.52  for  every  per- 
centile increase  in  the  number  of  women 
working  in  a  job  category.  Evidence  also 
showed  that  half  of  all  job  categories  were 
exclusively  male,  and  only  3.5  percent  of  the 
women  employes  worked  in  integrated  jobs. 
The  conventional  wisdom  on  comparable- 
worth  cases  has  been  that  they  are  difficult 
to  prove  precisely  because  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  jobs  that  are  different,  although 
Newman  points  out  that  job  evaluations 
constantly  go  on  in  labor  relations.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  relatively  little  com- 
parable-worth litigation  since  the  Supreme 
Court  broadened  pay  equity  claims  to  in- 
clude jobs  that  are  dissimilar  in  June  1981. 
Librarians  in  Fairfax  County  have  begun 
the  process  and  have  filed  charges  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

The  case  against  the  state  of  Washington 
involved  3.000  job  categories,  far  more  than 
most  employers  have.  It  went  to  trial  within 
13  months  and  the  trial  was  over  in  two 
weeks,  which  should  set  to  rest  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  pay  equity  suits  necessari- 
ly take  years  to  litigate.  AFSCME.  which 
has  a  million  members,  including  400,000 
women,  plans  to  pursue  similar  cases 
against  other  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Washington  case  is  a  model  of  how 
systematic  wage  discrimination  came  into 
being.  But  more  significantly  for  the  future, 
the  suit  is  a  model  of  how  unions  and 
women's  organizations  can  use  existing  laws 
to  destroy  it.» 


FINAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JERZY 
BOJANOWSKI 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.   ZABLOCKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   re- 
cently it  was  my  sad  duty  to  pay  my 
last  respects  to  an  outstanding  citizen. 
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composer  conductor,  and  musician, 
Jerzy  Bojpjiowski,  who  with  his  wife. 
Prances,  Siade  his  home  in  Mikwaukee 
for  most  of  his  life.  Mr.  Bojanowski 
was  sent  from  Poland,  where  he  had 
conductec  the  Warsaw  Grand  Opera 
and  the  V  arsaw  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, to  :he  Chicago  "Century  of 
Progress"  World  Fair  in  1932,  to  repre- 
sent Polls  h.  music.  He  chose  to  remain 
in  this  coi  intry  and  became  a  citizen  in 
1937. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Mae  stro  Bojanowski,  who  shared 
his  love  iind  gift  for  music  with  the 
entire  woi  id.  It  was  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  his  widow  and  his  many 
friends  ai  d  admirers  at  his  funeral  to 
give  thanl  :s  for  his  life  and  to  pray  for 
his  etema  1  rest. 

As  a  trbute  to  Jerzy  Bojanowski  I 
would  lik(  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
the  eulog/  delivered  at  his  funeral  by 
Rev.  Rob<  rt  F.  Mueller,  as  follows: 
Funeral    Bulogy    roR   Jerzy    Bojanowski 
1895-1931  )  Conductor,  Composer.  Musi- 
cian—Diid  September   10.   1983   Funeral 
Services  at  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  in 
MiLWAUH  EE,  Wis. 

(Givei  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  Mueller) 
Dear  Pr  mces.  Relatives  of  Jerzy  and 
Friends.  A  :ommon  bond  brought  us  togeth- 
er this  evei  ing  in  this  great  church.  Most  of 
us  probablr  do  not  know  one  another,  but 
we  do  have  in  common  an  acquaintanceship. 
a  friendship  and  for  those  who  knew  him 
more  than  in  passing,  a  love  for  Jerzy  Bo- 
janowski. We  knew  him  as  a  fine  human 
being,  a  hi  mble  gentleman,  a  conductor,  a 
composer,  i  musician.  We  have  come  here 
because  w«  want  to  commemorate  his  life, 
to  pay  our  respects  to  him.  to  recommend 
his  soul  to  a  merciful  and  loving  Lord,  and 
hopefully  )y  our  presence  to  be  of  some 
comfort  to  his  dear  wife.  Prances,  who  most 
of  all  feeb  the  great  loss  of  this  man  and 
will  certaii  ly  continue  to  do  so.  She  knew 
him  not  on  ly  as  conductor  and  musician  but 
experience  I  each  day  his  gentle  kindness. 
She  enjoy  ?d  his  happiness  and  successes 
and  shared  his  sorrows  and  trials.  We  want 
to  express  )ur  deep  sympathy  to  her.  asking 
the  Creator  of  all  who  gave  him  to  her  for 
these  man  '  years  also  to  give  her  consola- 
tion and  s  rength  in  this  time  of  trial  and 
great  loss.  Ne  ask  that  the  Lord  be  with  her 
in  the  dif fi  ;ult  days  and  months  ahead.  Our 
prayers.  Pi  ances.  are  that  God  be  with  you 
and  you  m  ly  sense  the  warmth  and  support 
of  His  divii  le  presence. 

While  tl  e  words  said  at  a  funeral  Mass 
are  often  referred  to  as  a  eulogy,  their 
prime  pun  ose  is  not  the  praise  of  a  human 
person  but  the  glory  of  God  the  Creator  and 
the  Giver  i  if  every  good  gift  and  talent.  May 
these  won  s  spoken  this  evening  lead  all  of 
us  to  praij  e  and  glorify  the  Father  because 
of  his  goo<  ness  and  his  gifts  to  his  children. 
God  in  I  :is  mysterious  way  has  set  a  time 
of  life  for  each  of  us— a  time  span  short  or 
long  in  wh  ch  to  ready  ourselves  for  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness  with  Him.  To  ready  our- 
selves he  e  ives  us  various  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities V I  nourish,  foster  and  cultivate 
these  talei  ts— talents  which  reflect  in  some 
small  degi  ee  a  perfection  of  the  Creator. 
The  devel  spment  and  use  of  our  talents 
during  oui  lifetime  redounds  to  the  glory  of 
God.  and  is  part  of  the  way  in  which  we 
ready  our  elves  to  be  taken  into  his  pres- 
ence. Thei  r  use  is  part  of  the  task  which  he 
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gives  us  on  earth.  To  Jerzy.  bom  in  the 
Ukraine  of  Polish  parents  where  his  father 
was  director  of  a  steel  mill.  God  gave  a  very 
high  degree  of  musical  talent.  Along  with 
this  talent  He  gave  him  loving  and  kind  par- 
ents who  could  and  did  help  him  from  earli- 
est years  to  develop  those  talents.  Music 
played  an  important  part  in  his  childhood 
days.  As  a  small  boy  Jerzy  played  Beethoven 
sonatas  for  four  hands  with  his  mother.  His 
good  parents  saw  in  him  a  potential  concert 
pianist.  This  was  not  to  be.  One  day  the 
little  boy  was  riding  a  small  pony  and  he  fell 
from  it  and  injured  his  wrist.  Because  of 
this  injury  it  was  later  decided  that  he 
should  direct  his  talents  toward  conducting. 
He  used  to  enjoy  very  much  watching  and 
observing  conductors  of  band  concerts, 
indeed  he  was  fascinated  by  them.  Thus 
conducting  became  his  primary  love  in  the 
development  of  his  musical  talents.  To  fur- 
ther his  musical  talents  he  was  sent  to  vari- 
ous music  schools.  Among  other  places  he 
studied  at  the  academy  of  music  in  Warsaw 
and  in  Vienna.  There  in  Vienna  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  under  one  of  the  then 
great  teachers.  Franz  Schroecker.  He  was 
privileged  to  be  in  a  small  restricted  class  of 
just  five  students.  Later  as  he  continued  to 
develop  and  use  his  talents  he  conducted  or- 
chestras all  over  the  world.  In  Europe  he 
conducted  in  Warsaw.  Dresden  and  Cannes 
to  mention  a  few.  Many  orchestras  here 
played  splendid  concerts  under  his  direction 
including  the  Chicago,  Denver  and  Minne- 
apolis orchestras.  In  1932  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  Chicago  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Poland  to  the  World's  Fair  and  Jerzy 
conducted  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  that  time.  In  Chicago  he  met  Frances. 
It  was  a  new  life.  He  decided  to  make  his 
home  with  her  in  the  United  States  to  her 
good  fortune  and  ours.  We  have  all  been  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  his  work  here.  For 
eleven  years  he  conducted  the  Music  Under 
the  Stars  programs  and  some  time  ago  the 
Opera  Halka  at  the  Pabst  Theater.  Jerzy  en- 
joyed success  not  only  as  a  conductor  but 
also  as  a  composer.  When  he  was  director  of 
the  Opera  Theater  in  Torun.  Poland,  the 
mayor  asked  him  to  compose  a  new  melody 
to  be  sounded  each  noon  from  the  tower  of 
the  city  hall,  reviving  an  ancient  custom  of 
music  at  the  hour  of  noon,  done  in  ancient 
times  as  now  with  a  bugle.  Jerzy's  melody 
continues  to  be  sounded  from  that  tower  in 
Torun  each  day.  He  loved  carillon  music. 
When  Marquette  University  received  its  car- 
illon built  by  the  Packard  Bell  Foundry  in 
Annecy  France  in  1967.  Jerzy  composed 
variations  using  the  Marquette  anthem  as 
his  theme.  In  1973  for  the  500th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  the  great  Polish  astrono- 
mer Copernicus,  his  carillon  composition 
was  chosen  to  commemorate  that  anniversa- 
ry. Three  of  the  poems  of  the  Present  Holy 
Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II  were  set  to  music 
by  Jerzy.  Even  in  recent  years  he  continued 
to  compose  for  carillon,  and  brought  out  a 
work,  the  first  one  for  both  carillon  and 
voice.  That  music  was  performed  at  Mar- 
quette University  in  the  very  shadow  of  this 
church.  These  are  but  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  life  and  work  of  this  fine  gen- 
tleman. God  has  been  praised  and  glorified 
by  the  development  of  these  musical  tal- 
ents, and  we  thank  Him  for  it.  Great  talents 
bring  with  them  a  great  deal  of  joy  but  also 
of  sorrow.  Jerzy's  life  was  a  long  symphony 
of  the  major  keys  of  joy  with  an  ad-mixture 
of  the  minor  keys  of  sorrow.  In  the  last 
years  he  found  it  painful  even  to  listen  to 
symphonies  because  he  was  now  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  an  orchestra  of 
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his  own— his  first  love  as  a  musician.  This 
made  more  difficult  because  of  the  decades 
of  acclaimed  successful  conducting. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  away  from  his 
musical  talents  to  a  few  of  the  qualities  God 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  fine  person.  He  was 
always  nicely  attired,  and  his  manners  could 
indeed  be  described  as  courtly.  That  word  is 
fitting  both  because  he  had  such  manners 
and  interestingly  enough  it  states  on  his 
birth  record:  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman.  He 
had  the  ability  to  put  others  at  ease  in  his 
presence.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  peace.  In 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  quote  his  dear 
wife:  'He  filled  me  with  such  peace.  All  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  day  seemed 
swept  away  when  he  was  present.  He 
brought  such  peace  and  tranquility.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  him  by  my  side."  Jerzy 
brought  harmony  not  only  to  sounds  of 
voice  and  instrument  but  to  life  itself,  to  his 
home  life,  to  others.  All  who  have  visited 
him  have  experienced  his  kindness  and 
gentleness.  We  thank  the  Lord  for  giving 
him  these  qualities,  we  honor  him  for  devel- 
oping these  no  less  than  his  musical  gifts. 
With  all  his  world-wide  acclaim  and  place  in 
the  public  eye  he  remained  a  humble  man. 
Now  the  last  note  in  the  symphony  of  his 
life  has  sounded,  the  conductor's  baton  lies 
still.  We  his  friends  ask  the  Lord  that  he 
continue  to  make  music  for  the  Lord  in  the 
mansions  of  heaven.  May  the  director  of  the 
choirs  of  angels  hand  him  the  baton  and  let 
him  conduct  that  heavenly  chorus,  for  they 
are  musicians  who  make  no  mistakes,  know 
their  music,  and  pay  attention  to  the  con- 
ductor. That  would  be  a  fitting  reward.  May 
the  Lord,  we  ask  this  day  bring  him  to  join 
too  the  throng  of  angels  and  saints  around 
the  throne  of  God  who  sing  their  endless 
Holy  Holy  Holy  Lord.  God  of  hosts.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  filled  with  your  glory.  Hosan- 
na  in  the  highest." 

We  are  reminded  today  that  even  should 
we  live  so  long  a  life  as  Jerzy.  we  too  shall 
one  day  hear  that  final  trumpet  call.  The 
Lord  will  ask  how  we  have  followed  the 
score  of  the  Divine  Conductor  in  the  sym- 
phony of  our  own  lives,  if  we  have  used  our 
talents  and  played  the  right  notes,  how  we 
have  harmonized  with  others.  As  we  com- 
mend the  soul  of  Jerzy  Bojanowski  to  the 
Divine  mercy  we  ask  the  heavenly  Father 
that  we  may  all  one  day  be  in  the  great 
chorus  of  praise  around  the  throne  of  God 
there  to  join  our  loved  ones  who  have  gone 
before  us.  to  sing  eternal  praise  of  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness  and  the  gifts  he  has  given 
us  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  those  like 
Jerzy  to  whom  he  has  given  special  talents 
and  gifts,  and  who  have  used  them  for  his 
glory.  Amen.« 


SOVIET  CRACKDOWN  ON 
DISSIDENTS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  today  this  body 
conducted  a  special  order  on  'Soviet 
Jewry:  An  Assessment  After  KAL 
007."  At  that  time  we  expressed  our 
concern  that  deteriorating  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  a 
generally  harmful  effect  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews. 
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This  past  Sunday,  October  16,  a 
story  titled  "Soviet  Crackdown  on  Dis- 
sidents Seen"  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  was  about  the  recent 
arrests  and  trials  of  human  rights  ad- 
vocates and  Jewish  activists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  stated  that  the  ar- 
rests and  trials  "suggested  that  the  au- 
thorities are  mounting  a  new  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  remaining  stirrings 
of  dissent."  The  story  said,  in  part: 

One  of  the  factors  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ing to  this  climate  is  a  general  Kremlin 
drive  to  tighten  internal  discipline.  But  dip- 
lomats say  a  related  factor  is  the  deeply 
strained  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  fears  that  the  international  situ- 
ation may  get  worse  in  the  coming  months. 
One  of  the  trials  and  convictions  de- 
scribed was  that  of  well-known  Jewish 
dissident  Josef  Begun,  who  has  been 
campaigning  for  13  years  for  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  was  given  the 
maximum  sentence  under  the  Soviet 
criminal  code. 

These  are  dark  and  threatening 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed 
moving  into  an  even  harsher  period  of 
dealing  with  those  who  do  not  and 
cannot  abide  by  the  oppressive  stric- 
tures of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  free  world  have  an  increased  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
all  those  who  long  for  freedom  and  for 
the  right  to  live  their  lives  as  they 
want,  where  they  want. 

Let   the   Soviet   Government   know 
that  we  will  not  cease  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
their  inhumane  treatment  of  some  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  we  will  not  cease 
in  our  efforts  to  fight  for  the  human 
rights  of  these  people. 
The  entire  Post  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16.  1983] 
Soviet  Crackdown  on  Dissidents  Seen 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 
Moscow.— The  recent  arrests  and  trials  of 
human  rights  advocates  and  Jewish  activists 
have  created  a  deepening  chill  here  and  sug- 
gested that  the  authorities  are  mounting  a 
new  campaign  to  eliminate  remaining  stir- 
rings of  dissent. 

Western  diplomats  say  official  pressure  is 
directed  not  only  at  Jews  seeking  to  emi- 
grate, adherents  of  certain  religious  sects 
and  human  rights  activists  but  also  at  for- 
eigners seeking  contact  with  them. 

One  of  the  factors  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ing to  this  climate  is  a  general  Kremlin 
drive  to  tighten  internal  discipline.  But  dip- 
lomats say  a  related  factor  is  the  deeply 
strained  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  fears  that  the  international  situ- 
ation may  get  worse  in  the  coming  months. 
Yesterday,  a  court  in  Vladimir  convicted 
veteran  Jewish  dissident  Josef  Begun  on 
charges  of  producing  and  distributing  anti- 
Soviet  literature  and  sentenced  him  to  seven 
years  in  jail  and  five  years  of  internal  exile. 
Begun,  51,  who  has  been  campaigning  for 
13  years  for  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
was  given  the  maximum  sentence  under  Ar- 
ticle 70  of  the  criminal  code.  The  govern- 
ment news  agency  Tass  covered  the  trial  in 
Vladimir,    about    150    miles    northeast    of 
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Moscow,  and  such  publicity  was  presumably 
designed  to  warn  other  Jewish  activists. 

Dissident  sources  said  that  Begtms  wife 
and  son  had  been  allowed  into  the  court- 
room only  to  hear  the  sentencing. 

Begun,  an  electronics  engineer,  had  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  on  grounds  that  he  had 
access  to  classified  information.  He  already 
has  served  two  periods  of  exile  in  Siberia 
since  1977  for  "parasitism,"  and  until  his 
arrest  last  November,  he  was  without  work 
and  earned  a  living  by  giving  private 
Hebrew  lessons. 

Tass,  quoting  the  indictment,  said  he  had 
•systematically  produced,  spread  and  trans- 
ferred abroad  deliberately  slanderous  infor- 
mation about  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  in- 
structions from  foreign  subversive  anticom- 
munist  centers." 

tin  Washington,  the  State  Department 
deplored  Begun's  trial,  saying  it  and  other 
recent  Soviet  actions  "call  into  question  the 
Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  human 
rights."] 

Earlier  in  the  week,  a  Moscow  court  sen- 
tenced a  member  of  an  unofficial  Soviet 
peace  group  to  one  year  in  jail  and  five 
years  of  internal  exile. 

Oleg  Radzinsky,  a  25-year-old  student,  was 
convicted  Thursday  on  charges  of  spreading 
"during  a  number  of  years,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  slanderous  allegations  vilifying 
the  Soviet  state  and  social  system,"  Tass  re- 
ported. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Radzinsky  "deeply 
repented  what  he  had  done,"  he  was  treated 
more  leniently.  His  trial,  however,  is  likely 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  members  of 
the  unofficial  peace  group  whose  activities 
were  embarrassing  for  the  Kremlin. 

Western  reporters  and  diplomats  were 
barred  from  both  trials.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties refused  a  request  by  U.S.  diplomats  for 
permission  to  travel  to  Vladimir,  which  is  an 
open  city  frequently  visited  by  foreigners. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  that  a  Lithuanian 
Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Sigitas  Tamkevi- 
cius,  is  believed  to  have  been  tried  in  recent 
days.  An  advocate  of  religious  freedom,  he 
was  a  founder  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Believers'  Rights. 

Tamkevicius  was  arrested  in  May  during 
the  trial  in  Vilnius  of  the  Rev.  Alfonsas 
Svarinskas.  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  was  convicted  on  charges  of  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  of  internal  exile  and  three  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Dissident  sources  reported  that  a  Latvian 
dissident.  Ints  Calitis,  was  recently  tried  and 
sentenced  to  six  years  in  a  labor  camp  on 
similar  charges. 

The  crackdown  on  dissidents  and  Jewish 
activists  seems  to  fit  into  tightening  up  all 
around  that  has  been  under  way  through- 
out the  past  year.  The  Soviet  press  is  full  of 
reports  about  trials  of  various  persons  on 
charges  of  "economic  crimes." 

The  crackdown  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  flurry  of  statements  calling  for  greater 
ideological  conformity  and  vigilance.  A  re- 
current rationale  for  this  has  been  the  need 
to  counter  President  Reagan's  "crusade 
against  communism"* 
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BROADCASTERS  PROJECTING 
PRESIDENTIAL  WINNERS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1960,  when  television  began  reporting 
Presidential  election  returns  while  the 
polls  were  still  open  in  the  West,  we  of 
the  West  have  suffered  a  systematic 
devaluation  of  our  vote.  It  happened 
in  1964,  and  in  1972,  and  again  in  1980. 
This  offends  the  essential  fairness  of 
Americans  wherever  they  live.  Nation- 
wide, 71  percent  of  the  respondents  to 
a  Los  Angeles  Times  poll  during  No- 
vember 1982  said  that  broadcasters 
should  not  project  a  Presidential 
winner  until  all  polls  are  closed  across 
the  entire  country.  Eastern  voters  felt 
as  strongly  about  this  as  we  do  in  the 
West. 

But  let  us  face  it.  No  one  who  votes 
east  of  the  Rockies  has  ever  experi- 
enced the  feeling  of  hollowness  that 
comes  knowing  absolutely  that  your 
vote  does  not  matter.  No  Member  east 
of  the  Rockies  has  seen  mayors,  sher- 
iffs, commissioners,  and  State  legisla- 
tors doomed  by  early  projections  from 
3,000  miles  away. 

This  is  a  Nation  in  which— out  of 
fairness— we  will  bar  the  public  from  a 
pretrial  court  hearing  in  order  to  pro- 
tect a  single  accused  person  from  prej- 
udicial disclosures.  Ironically,  early 
election  projections  and  the  disclosure 
of  regional  results  discourage  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  from 
casting  a  vote  for  our  most  important 
office. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  assure  Americans  who 
live  in  the  West  that  their  votes  in 
Presidential  elections  really  count. 

The  bill  provides  a  pragmatic,  practi- 
cal, and  nonintrusive  solution  to  the 
problem  without  incurring  the  prob- 
lems which  are  present  in  other  pro- 
posed bills. 

Under  this  bill,  Presidental  election 
results  would  be  withheld  until  11  p.m. 
eastern  standard  time.  The  bill  man- 
dates that  all  polls  close  by  that  time, 
leaving  a  decision  as  to  when  the  polls 
opens,  and  a  possible  closure  prior  to 
11  p.m.  eastern  standard  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  States. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  pose  a  first 
amendment  confrontation,  for  it  is 
clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a 
Presidential  election. 

Alaska  would  be  the  only  State  re- 
quired by  this  proposal  to  alter  its 
voting  hours.  The  polls  in  Hawaii  now 
close  at  6  p.m.,  the  local  time  equiva- 
lent to  11  p.m.  eastern  standard  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  influence  of  televi- 
sion projections  has  been  addressed  in 
bills    introduced    in    the    87th.    88th. 
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$1.5  billion  on  the  ASAT  and  related  recon- 
naissance and  communications  equipment. 
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do,  and  the  attack  coordinates  will  be  re- 
layed to  the  F-15's,  probably  in  midflight.  A 
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On  April  1,  1981,  William  J.  Small, 
president  of  NBC  News,  wrote  to  me 
and  said  he- 
Would  not  assume  that  early  election  calls 
are  necessarily  discouraging  West  Coast 
voters  from  going  to  the  polls.  .  (The 
voting  pattern  of  registered  voters  does  not 
indicate  that  television  had  any  noticeable 
impact  in  1980. 

In  another  April  letter.  Ernest 
Leiser,  vice  president  for  special  events 
and  political  coverage  at  CBS  News, 
told  me  of  a  CBS  study  showing  that 
14  percent  of  the  registered  voters  had 
heard  of  the  early  projections  "but 
only  3  percent  said  they  did  not  vote" 
because  of  the  projections  or  Presi- 
dent Carter's  concession. 

Does  it  seem  to  bother  CBS,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  3  percent  of  the  voters 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  cast  a 
meaningful  vote?  Three  percent  of  the 
turnout  in  the  five  most  directly  influ- 
enced Western  States  is  359,175  voters, 
the  equivalent  of  a  city  just  about  the 
size  of  Portland,  Oreg.  Personally.  I 
believe  the  figure  is  much  larger.  A 
Field  Institute  survey  found  more 
than  400.000  registered  California 
voters  who  did  not  vote  because  of  the 
early  projections  and  the  concession 
speech. 

But  let  us  stick  with  CBS  for  a 
moment.  Is  CBS  bothered  by  3  per- 
cent? It  does  not  seem  so.  Says  Leiser: 
The  Reagan  margin  of  victory  in  all  the 
Western  States  was  so  wide  as  to  have  made 
the  3  percent  a  relatively  insignificant 
factor. 

There  you  have  got  it.  The  CBS 
study  confirms  that  at  least  3  percent 
are  denied  the  right  to  cast  a  meaning- 
ful vote.  But  3  percent  of  the  voters 
are  a  "relatively  insignificant  factor" 
to  CBS,  and  NBC  has  not  yet  found 
any  indication  that  television  had 
'any  noticeable  impact." 

But  listen  to  these  executives  care- 
fully. Have  the  networks  told  us  what 
societal  purpose  is  served  by  making 
projections?  They  have  not  and  they 
cannot,  for  projections  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  anyone  except  the  net- 
works. There  is  no  need  for  this  to 
continue. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  well  within  the 
state  of  the  art  for  a  network  to  base  a 
projection  solely  on  exit  polling  and 
precinct  analyses.  Advances  in  elec- 
tronics and  polling  techniques  will 
only  shorten  and  intensify  the  elec- 
tion-night race  at  the  networks.  Unless 
we  act.  Americans  who  live  in  the  Pa- 
cific time  zone  on  election  day,  1984, 
will  probably  learn  even  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  who  will  be  the  President, 
regardless  of  how  they  intend  to  vote. 
The  proposal  to  prohibit  the  release 
of  Federal  election  results  by  election 
officials  does  not  appear  to  raise  con- 
stitutional questions.  The  Constitution 
permits  Congress  to  legislate  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  elections  of  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  and  the  I»resi- 
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dent,  and  to  preserve  the  enjoyment  of 
all  rights  of  citizenship. 

Nor  would  such  a  proposal  restrict 
the  coverage  of  news,  the  news  media's 
right  to  report,  or  diminish  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  be  informed.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  would  focus  the  attention  of 
the  media  on  a  fast  and  accurate  tally 
of  actual  votes  immediately  after  the 
voting  period  had  closed.  This  would 
eliminate  confusion,  and  would  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  early  pro- 
jections. Then  the  media  can  use  its 
exit  polls  and  its  precinct  analyses  to 
explain  why  voters  voted  the  way  they 
did. 

These  proposals  clearly  avoid  a  first 
amendment  confrontation.  When  a 
broadcaster  is  granted  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  airwaves,  he  accepts  a  series 
of  obligations,  which  the  Government 
enforces  as  overseer  and  ultimate 
guardian  of  the  public  interest.  The 
first  amendment  serves  to  preserve  an 
uninhibited  marketplace  for  ideas,  but 
the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners 
is  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the 
broadcasters.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tems Inc.  against  Democratic  National 
Committee: 

Congress  intended  to  permit  private 
broadcasting  to  develop  with  the  widest 
journalistic  freedom  consistent  with  its 
public  obligation.  Only  when  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  found  to  outweigh  the  pri- 
vate journalistic  interests  of  the  broadcast 
will  government  power  be  asserted  within 
the  framework  of  the  Act. 

I  urge  you  to  heed  the  1981  testimo- 
ny of  the  League  of  Women  Voters: 
election  projections  when  polls  are 
still  open  anywhere  serve  no  positive 
purpose  in  the  election  process.  I  urge 
you  to  adopt  the  judgment  that  noth- 
ing more  is  involved  in  the  projection 
game  than  a  race  for  a  competitive 
edge  that  satisfies  nothing  other  than 
the  private  interests  of  the  broadcast- 
er. 

I  believe  that  part  of  the  media's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  broadcast  the  results 
as  soon  as  the  results  are  made  avail- 
able. The  question  of  when  to  make 
the  results  available  is  a  determination 
of  government.  By  postponing  the  re- 
lease until  all  polls  are  closed,  we  can 
spare  an  entire  region  of  the  country  a 
wrenching  experience  without  damag- 
ing the  unrivaled  ability  of  radio  and 
television  to  spread  the  word  swiftly. 

By  withholding  results  until  all  polls 
are  closed  no  one  would  be  discomfited 
except  the  networks.  Any  additional 
cost  caused  by  holding  up  release  of 
the  results  for  a  few  hours  would  be 
small  price  to  pay  to  assure  greater 
fairness  and  perhaps  greater  participa- 
tion in  an  election.* 
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ANTISATELLITE  WEAPON  SETS 
DANGEROUS  COURSE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  recent  article  in  Science 
magazine,  the  highly  respected  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  criticized 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  antisatel- 
lite  (ASAT)  weapon.  This  weapon,  if 
deployed,  is  capable  of  destroying  sat- 
ellites in  orbit.  It  has  no  obvious  target 
save  for  the  Soviet  early-warning  sat- 
ellites. Eind  in  my  opinion,  the  strate- 
gic implications,  including  potential 
abrogation  of  the  ABM  treaty  growing 
out  of  ASAT  activities,  have  not  been 
seriously  considered.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Science  Magazine,  Oct.  14,  1983] 

antisatellite  weapon  sets  dangerous 
Course 

Within  a  month  or  two,  an  Air  Force  F-15 
jet  fighter  will  fly  to  a  spot  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  test  one  of  the  most  controversial 
new  weapons  in  America's  strategic  arsenal: 
a  compact  two-stage  rocket  capped  by  a 
small  metal  cylinder.  The  purpose  of  the 
test  is  merely  to  demonstrate  the  fighter's 
ability  to  launch  the  rocket  into  outer 
space.  But  subsequent  tests— to  be  conduct- 
ed next  year— are  supposed  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  the  metal  cylinder  to  ram  and 
destroy  critical  Soviet  military  satellites  or- 
biting up  to  1200  miles  or  so  above  the 
earth. 

The  fruition  of  a  20-year  research  effort, 
America's  new  antisatellite  weapon,  or 
ASAT,  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed and  threatening  items  in  the  Pentagon's 
repertoire.  Unlike  the  crude  nuclear-tipped 
ASAT's  deployed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  1970's,  the  new  ASAT  will  enable  the 
Pentagon  to  destroy  the  space-based  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  caus- 
ing any  collateral  damage  to  its  own  satel- 
lites in  outer  space.  Its  construction  in 
effect  marks  the  demise  of  the  "open  skies " 
doctrine  first  announced  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  which  U.S.  officials  maintained 
that  outer  space  was  a  sanctuary  from 
which  the  superpowers  could  keep  tabs  on 
each  other  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
world  peace. 

Despite  the  obvious  strategic  implications 
of  the  new  ASAT,  it  remains  one  of  the 
most  closely  guarded  subjects  of  Pentagon 
research.  Although  the  outlines  of  the 
ASAT  program  have  by  now  become  well 
known,  its  precise  military  goals  have  been 
carefully  obscured  by  a  shifting  series  of  of- 
ficial statements  and  a  curtain  of  Pentagon 
secrecy.  Employees  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
which  manages  the  ASAT  program,  have 
been  specifically  barred  from  releasing  any 
information  about  the  ASAT's  development, 
testing,  and  capabilities.  Even  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
have  paid  scant  attention  to  the  ASAT  in 
recent  years,  and  any  substantive  informa- 
tion they  turned  up  has  been  carefully  ex- 
cised from  the  public  record. 

As  a  result,  the  Pentagon  has  been  able  to 
complete  much  of  its  work  on  the  program 
unimpeded  by  any  informed  public  debate. 
Thus  far,  the  government  has  spent  roughly 
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$1.5  billion  on  the  ASAT  and  related  recon- 
naissance and  communications  equipment. 
By  1987.  when  28  of  the  weapons  will  first 
be  ready  for  use  by  a  squadron  of  F-15s, 
this  amount  will  have  swelled  to  at  least 
$4.5  billion.  Because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  assume  that  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spond to  the  U.S.  ASAT  by  improving  their 
own  ASAT  capability,  it  also  plans  to  spend 
at  least  $1  billion  a  year  over  the  next  few 
years  to  try  and  ensure  that  U.S.  satellites 
remain  immune  to  the  enhanced  Soviet 
threat. 

Three  general  themes  can  be  discerned  in 
the  Pentagon's  shifting  public  defense  of 
these  expenditures.  First,  there  is  the  un- 
complicated explanation  that  because  the 
Soviets  have  an  operational  antisatellite 
weapon,  the  United  States  must  also  have 
one.  Absent  this  parity,  how  can  the  Soviets 
be  expected  to  bargain  seriously  at  talks  de- 
signed to  ban  ASAT's  on  both  sides?  This 
was  a  popular  argument  during  the  Carter 
administration,  as  illustrated  by  a  1978 
White  House  statement  on  space  policy. 
"While  the  United  States  seeks  verifiable 
comprehensive  limits  on  antisatellite  capa- 
bilities, in  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  will  vigorously 
pursue  development  of  its  own  capabilities," 
the  statement  said. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration,  in  con- 
trast, there  has  been  little  interest  in  ban- 
ning ASAT's  and  the  program's  directors 
have  attempted  to  rewrite  history  by  deny- 
ing that  the  ASAT  was  ever  approved  to 
foster  arms  control  negotiations.  "Our 
ASAT  development  program,  contrary  to 
.  .  .  misconception,  has  never  been  a  bar- 
gaining chip'  for  arms  control,"  says  Rich- 
ard DeLauer,  the  under  secretary  of  defense 
for  research  and  engineering.  Robert 
Cooper,  the  director  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  ProjecU  Agency,  agrees 
with  DeLauer  and  insists  that  the  ASAT 
was  devised  as  a  means  of  destroying  Soviet 
satellites  that  pose  a  threat  to  ships  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  "Up  until  a  few  years  ago  ...  we 
were  willing  to  fight  all  battles  with  the 
Soviet  Union  leaving  their  spacecraft  in  a 
sanctuary."  he  told  Congress  last  March.  "It 
was  not  until  the  use  of  the  Soviet  low  earth 
orbiting  satellites  and  their  ocean  surveil- 
lance capabilities,  that  we  began  to  feel 
those  spacecraft  were  so  threatening  to  our 
forces  in  their  ability  to  target  .  .  .  ground- 
based,  airborne,  and  subsurface  assets  to 
attack  those  ships,  that  we  realized  we  prob- 
ably should  have  an  antisatellite  capabil- 
ity." 

Cooper  was  talking  about  the  four  satel- 
lites presently  orbited  by  the  Soviets  to 
keep  track  of  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  large  ships.  Two,  which  use  radar,  are 
of  the  type  that  achieved  wide  notoriety  in 
recent  years  by  accidentally  falling  to  earth 
and  leaving  bits  of  its  nuclear  power  plants 
strewn  over  the  Canadian  countryside.  The 
other  two  use  passive  sensors  to  detect  elec- 
tronic emissions  at  sea.  The  fear  is  that 
both  will  be  used  to  direct  the  fire  of  nearby 
conventional  Soviet  forces,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  that  the  United  States  would  use  its 
ASAT's  to  destroy  them  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  conflict. 

The  attack  would  probably  be  initiated  at 
McChord  Air  Force  Base  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, where  one  of  the  first  ASAT- 
equipped  F-15  squardrons  is  scheduled  for 
deployment.  Tracking  data  from  U.S.  opti- 
cal and  radar  satellite  sensors  located  in  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii,  and  on  Kwajalein 
Island,  will  be  analyzed  by  computers  at  the 
Space  Defense  Operations  Center  in  Colora- 
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do.  and  the  attack  coordinates  will  be  re- 
layed to  the  F-15's.  probably  in  midflight.  A 
sophisticated  computer  on  board  the  ASAT 
will  instruct  the  pilot  on  the  appropriate 
flight  plan  and  signal  when  the  missile 
should  be  released.  Powered  by  an  efficient 
solid-fueled  engine,  the  missile  will  acceler- 
ate into  outer  space,  reaching  the  incredible 
speed  of  8  miles  a  second. 

When  the  rocket  fuel  is  exhausted,  the 
initial  stages  will  drop  away  and  a  metal  cyl- 
inder measuring  12  by  13  inches  will  home 
in  on  the  target  using  a  cryogenically  cooled 
infrared  sensor.  During  its  brief  flight,  the 
cylinder  will  navigate  by  firing  a  ring  of 
thrusters  around  its  mid-section  in  a  se- 
quence commanded  by  the  computer.  Only 
minutes  elaspe  from  launch  to  satellite 
intercept.  If  these  ASAT's  should  for  some 
reason  fail,  another  squadron  of  ASAT- 
equipped  F-15's  based  in  Langley.  Virginia, 
will  get  a  second  shot  moments  later. 

This,  at  least,  is  how  the  ASAT  weapon 
works  in  theory.  The  Vought  Corporation 
and  the  Boeing  Aerospace  Corporation,  its 
principal  manufacturers,  have  repeatedly 
encountered  technical  difficulties,  which 
have  forced  a  series  of  delays  in  the  expect- 
ed date  of  the  first  operational  test.  The 
troubles  have  also  at  least  doubled  the  pro- 
gram's cost  since  the  late  1970's,  according 
to  congressional  sources. 

Assuming  that  the  ASAT  can  eventually 
be  made  to  work,  there  still  remain  serious 
doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  knocking  out 
Soviet  ocean  reconnaissance  satellites 
during  the  superpower  conflict.  First,  there 
is  some  skepticism,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Pentagon,  about  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  satellites  to  perform  as  advertised. 
Noel  Gayler.  a  retired  Navy  admiral  who 
became  familiar  with  the  Soviet  ocean  re- 
connaissance systems  as  a  commander  in 
chief  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Security  Agency, 
says  that  information  from  both  active 
radar  and  passive  electronic  satellites  ""can 
be  ambiguous.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of 
correlating  the  two  is  great  and  the  counter- 
measures  against  them  are  fairly  straight- 
forward."' 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  it 
matters  if  the  Soviet  satellites  are  able  to 
perform  their  targeting  task.  Stated  more 
directly,  in  the  event  of  a  global  nuclear 
conflict  is  survival  of  the  surface  Navy  rele- 
vant to  national  security?  Adequate  retalia- 
tion can  be  accomplished  by  land-based  mis- 
siles, submarines,  and  long-range  bombers. 
Gayler  pauses  before  addressing  this  ques- 
tion to  note  that  he  devoted  15  years  of  his 
military  career  to  service  with  naval  carrier 
groups  at  sea.  "In  the  event  of  a  general  nu- 
clear war,"  he  says,  "on  this  scale,  what 
happens  to  a  carrier  group  is  not  a  big  con- 
cern."  Why.  then,  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment so  concerned?  "It's  almost  a  knee-jerk 
reaction, "  Gayler  says.  "Whenever  the  Sovi- 
ets do  something,  we  have  to  do  one  thing 
better." 

A  third  Pentagon  defense  of  the  ASAT 
program  is  that  it  will  deter  the  use  of 
ASAT's  by  the  Soviets,  by  permitting  the 
United  States  to  threaten  a  tit-for-Ut  re- 
sponse to  destruction  of  its  satellites  in  a 
conflict  that  falls  short  of  a  global  nuclear 
war.  Kent  Stansberry.  a  physicist  who 
works  on  ASAT  issues  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's strategic  arms  control  policy 
office,  says  that  he  can  envision  a  hypothet- 
ical scenario  in  which  U.S.  forces  are  fight- 
ing a  Soviet-backed  regime  in.  say.  Africa  or 
the  Middle  East.  In  such  a  conflict  the 
United  States  could  deter  an  attack  on  its 
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lites,  all  in  highly  eccentric  Molniya  orbits, 
with  the  perigee  over  Antarctica  and  the 
apogee  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Sat- 
ellites in  such  an  orbit  can  achieve  the  same 
or  similar  results  as  those  in  geosynchro- 
nous orbit,  for  much  less  cost.  But  their  low 
perigee  makes  them  highly  vulnerable  to  a 
limited  range  ASAT  weapon  such  as  that 
under  development  by  the  Pentagon. 

Defense  officials  point  out  that  according 
to  present  unclassified  plans,  the  U.S.  ASAT 
will  be  unable  to  reach  Soviet  early  warning 
and  communication  satellites,  due  to  the 
limited  combat  radius  of  the  F-15  squadrons 
based  in  Washington  and  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  limited  range  of  the  existing  ASAT 
booster.  This  could  be  changed  with  only 
slight  additional  effort,  however.  The  easi- 
est of  several  options  would  be  simply  to 
station  airborne  tankers  in  the  Pacific  for 
inflight  refueling  so  that  the  existing  ASAT 
squadrons  are  able  to  reach  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  alternatively,  the  squadrons 
themselves  could  be  stationed  somewhere  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  (a  few  experts 
have  remarked  on  the  suitability  of  the 
Falkland  Islands).  Another  option  would  be 
to  modify  the  F-14,  which  is  based  on  U.S. 
aircraft  carriers,  so  that  it,  too,  can  carry 
the  existing  ASAT,  and  then  deploy  the  car- 
riers in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.'  A  third 
option  is  to  extend  the  range  of  the  ASAT 
itself.  Stansberry  notes  that  this  problem 
"is  not  so  much  technical  as  financial."  The 
Pentagon  has  already  determined  that  it 
would  cost  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  for  a 
better  air-launched  booster  rocket  and  $2 
billion  to  $6  billion  to  adapt  a  long-range 
Minuteman  or  Trident  booster. 

Although  potentially  expensive  or  oper- 
ationally difficult,  the  benefits  of  targeting 
Soviet  early  warning  and  military  communi- 
cation satellites  are  substantial.  Deprived  of 
an  early  look  at  a  U.S.  attack,  the  Soviets 
could  have  less  than  15  minutes  to  prepare 
for  retaliation  and  then  encounter  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  transmitting  orders  to 
its  forces  stationed  around  the  globe.  One 
Air  Force  officer  who  asked  to  remain  anon- 
ymous noted  that  destruction  of  early  warn- 
ing satellites  by  either  side  would  in  particu- 
lar "provide  an  excellent  cover  for  a  limited 
nuclear  strike."  When  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  described  the  technical  requirements 
for  the  U.S.  ASAT  in  a  highly  classified  doc- 
ument in  1981.  they  specified  that  the 
ASAT  be  capable  of  destroying  these  key 
Soviet  satellites.  This  requirement  was  until 
recently  concealed,  and  references  to  it  in 
the  open  literature  are  somewhat  oblique. 
In  recently  declassified  congressional  testi- 
mony, however,  the  Air  Force  responded  to 
criticism  of  the  ASATs  short  range  by 
noting  that  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
chosen  to  apply  available  resources  to  only  a 
subset  of  the  JCS  document  at  this  time. 
[We]  continue  to  evaluate  systems  which 
would  provide  a  higher  altitude  capability 
should  the  Soviets  begin  deployment  of  (de- 
leted] satellites  in  higher  orbits." 

The  Air  Force  is  already  taking  steps  to 
increase  its  capability  to  locate  and  track 
Soviet  high-altitude  satellites.  A  series  of 
electrooptical  cameras,  located  in  Korea. 
Hawaii,  on  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  New  Mexico,  has  been  upgraded  to 
permit  surveillance  of  objects  as  high  as 
30,000  miles  above  the  earth,  and  to  provide 
instantaneous  information  to  the  Space  De- 
fense Center  in  Colorado.  Radars  in  North 
Dakota  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  in  the  Pa- 
cific have  been  modified  to  complement 
these  cameras.  And  a  series  of  probes  has 
been    launched    from    a    missile    range    in 
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White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  to  gather  back- 
ground information  on  starlight  and  heated 
space  dust,  in  preparation  for  the  potential 
launch  in  the  late  1980's  of  four  advanced 
infrared  tracking  and  surveillance  satellites. 
Rockwell  International,  Aerojet-General, 
the  University  of  Arizona,  and  A.  D.  Little 
are  collaborating  on  development  of  the 
components  of  the  satellites,  which  are  de- 
signed particularly  for  tracking  Soviet  satel- 
lites in  Molniya  and  geosynchronous  orbits. 
The  estimated  cost  is  at  least  $2.2  billion. 

The  U.S.  ASAT  looks  at  first  glimpse  like 
a  collection  of  sophisticated  hardware  with- 
out any  place  to  go.  Potential  uses  listed  by 
the  Pentagon  are  discredited  as  strategically 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  by  independent 
military  experts  who  have  been  following 
the  program  closely.  If  the  real  goal  is  to  de- 
stroy the  sensors  that  would  warn  the  Sovi- 
ets of  a  U.S.  attack,  the  ASAT  has  the  po- 
tential to  disrupt  the  present  formulation  of 
deterrence;  continued  ASAT  development 
therefore  seems  likely  to  launch  the  coun- 
try on  a  highly  uncertain  strategic  course. 

— R.  Jeffrey  Smith.* 
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85  YEARS  OF  MUSIC:  THE 
GEORGE  SUEFFERT  BAND 
PLAYS  ON 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  George  Sueffert  band  closed 
out  another  successful  season  of  free 
public  concerts,  first  provided  to  the 
New  York  City  public  85  years  ago. 
Back  then.  George  Sueffert,  Sr.,  led 
the  band. 

My  good  friend,  the  younger  George 
Sueffert  took  over  as  conductor  in  the 
depression    years,    and    has    brought 
great  classics  to  the  people  of  New 
York  ever  since.  Millions  have  enjoyed 
the  performance  of  the   "Music  Man" 
and  his  band.  The  following  article  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  tells  the 
story  of  a  man  whose  love  of  music 
spread    throughout    the    community, 
and    whose    devotion    to    a    tradition 
started  by  his  father  spurred  him  on 
to    find    private    sources    of    funding 
when  city  funding  was  cut  during  the 
depression. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Oct.  9, 
1983] 
The  Band  Plays  On— For  Years 
(By  William  Neugebauer) 
George  Seuffert  will  be  thinking  of  the 
circular  lid  of  an  old  milk  bottle  and  the 
overtures  he'll  be  making  to  business  lead- 
ers to  drum  up  sponsors  for  the  1984  season 
as  he  raises  the  baton  this  afternoon  for  the 
40th   and   final   performance   in   the   latest 
string   of    free   public   concerts   the    famed 
Seuffert   Band   has  given   for  the   past  85 
years. 

Hailed  as  the  city's  own  "Music  Man"  and 
distinguished  for  his  role  in  entertaining  le- 
gions of  residents  and  visitors  with  concerts 
at  the  Forest  Park  Music  Grove  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  71-year-old,  silver- 
haired  maestro  sees  a  certain  harmony  in 


today's  dank  economic  climate  and  the  dark 
days  of  the  Great  Depression  that  gave  rise 
to  the  first  commercially  sponsored  free 
concerts  in  the  city's  history. 

In  1933,  a  time  of  unparalleled  nationwide 
unemployment,  when  soup  kitchens  and 
bread  and  milk  lines  dotted  city  neighbor- 
hoods. New  York  City  abandoned  its  sup- 
port of  the  free  public  concerts  launched 
here  39  years  earlier  by  Seuffert's  late 
father,  George  Sr.  The  elder  Seuffert  had 
organized  the  band  in  Brooklyn  as  the  Con- 
cordia Military  Band  and  it  became  known 
as  the  George  Seuffert  Band  four  years 
later  because  of  its  immense  popularity  with 
audiences.  ^^      , 

The  little  cardboard  lip  covering  the  glass 
milk  bottles  of  the  time  sparked  an  idea  in 
the  younger  Seuffert's  mind  and  planted 
the  seed  of  ongoing  commercial  sponsor- 
Now  that  sponsorship  includes  financial 
supporters  that  include  banks,  insurance 
firms,  labor  groups,  politicians,  private  citi- 
zens and  various  levels  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  city,  which  restored  partial 
funding  during  the  Wagner  administration. 
Seuffert  recalled  in  his  Douglaston  home 
recently  how,  seeking  his  first  corporate 
"angel  "  he  approached  officials  of  the  now- 
defunct  Grand  View  Dairy  on  Metropolitan 
Ave.  in  Ridgewood.  ,,    ,  t>     ^ 

Surely,  he  argued,  the  free  Seuffert  Band 
concerts  could  enhance  the  dairy's  public 
image  and  fatten  its  coffers.  Company  offi- 
cials liked  the  idea  but  questioned  just  how 
they  could  link  their  product  with  the  meld- 
ing of  Victor  Herbert  medlies  and  such 
heavy  stuff  as  the  'Knightbridge  March" 
from  the  London  Suite  by  Eric  Coates. 

Seuffert,  then  a  music  teacher  in  the  city 
schools  system,  slept  on  the  matter  that 
night  and  awoke  with  the  idea  of  an  admis- 
sion ticket  printed  on  the  inside  flap  of  the 
cardboard  lid. 

The  dairy  folks  didn't  sour  on  the  notion. 
Actually,  they  found  it  sweeter  than  cream. 
The  first  printed  lid,  bearing  the  company's 
name,  represented  an  admission  ticket  to  a 
free  Seuffert  Band  concert  in  Grover  Cleve- 
land High  School  in  Ridgewood  the  night  of 
June  27,  1933. 

The  dairy,  along  with  the  cardboard  lids, 
eventually  went  the  way  of  the  old  glass 
milk  bottles,  but  the  use  of  commercial 
sponsorship  stuck,  and  now,  Seuffert  will  be 
redoubling  his  efforts  until  the  start  of  the 
'84  concern  series  next  June  humming  his 
familiar  tune  through  the  canyons  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Today's  final  concert,  scheduled  for  3  p.m. 
at  Msgr  Mulz  Auditorium  at  88th  St.  and 
Jamaica  Ave.  in  Woodhaven.  Admission  is, 
of  course,  free  and  the  program,  Seuffert 
said  will  be  a  mixed  bag  of  works  requested 
by  audiences  down  the  year,  including  the 
overture  from  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutch- 
man "  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic  Symphony 
and   a   group    of    Strauss    waltzes,    among 

others.  ^        ,       .. 

"Sponsors  in  the  corporate  sector,  despite 
economic  belt-tightening,  realize  benefits 
from  the  free  concerts  not  only  in  terms  ol 
good  will  but  even  more  concretely,  as  with 
the  thousands  of  people  who  use  their  prod- 
ucts and  services,"  he  advised.  "And  the 
proof  of  that  may  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
sponsors  who  sign  up  year  and  again. 

The  oldest  of  four  children.  Seuffert 
gradually  took  over  as  the  band's  conductor 
in  the  early  1930s,  but  his  father  observed 
the  group's  anniversary  every  year  by  ap- 
pearing as  guest  conductor  at  the  Sunday 
performance  closest  to  his  birthday-Aug. 
22,  1875. 


He  died  in  1964,  and  his  son,  who  had 
been  playing  in  the  band  since  1928,  contin- 
ues to  mark  the  anniversary  by  presenting  a 
special  concert  on  the  Sunday  closest  to  his 
father's  birthday. 

In  1979,  the  City  Council  renamed  the 
Forest  Park  Bank  Shell  the  George  Seuffert 
Sr.  Band  Shell  as  a  memorial  to  Seuffert's 
father,  who  had  operated  a  music  store  on 
Knickerbocker  Ave.  in  Ridgewood  at  the 
time  he  founded  the  band  with  18  musi- 
cians. 

The  band  now  numbers  46,  but  its  mem- 
bers no  longer  sport  the  uniform  of  military 
cut  that  accompanied  the  stirring  strains  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  in  bygone  days.  Now  they 
wear  dark  suits  and  white  shirts. 

A  living  legend  in  his  own  right,  the  sur- 
viving Seuffert  has  been  a  familiar  face 
around  City  Hall  for  nearly  two  decades, 
serving  Mayor  Koch  and  his  predecessors. 
Abe  Beame  and  John  Lindsay,  as  the  city's 
unpaid  music  consultant. 

On  Dec.  19,  1981,  Koch  presented  the 
prestigious  LaGuardia  Medal  to  Seuffert  as 
an  "outstanding  New  Yorker. "  The  only 
previous  recipient  of  the  medal  was  legend- 
ary newsman  Walter  Cronkite. 

Seuffert,  who  began  piano  lessons  when 
he  was  8.  was  16  years  old  when  he  first  con- 
ducted the  band  at  Forest  Park.  Last  Aug. 
21.  he  led  the  band  for  its  85th  anniversary 
concert  and  got  a  little  help. 

Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato  (R-New  York) 
wielded  the  baton  for  Sousa's  "Comrades  of 
the  Legion."  and  his  father.  Armand  P. 
D'Amato  Sr.,  tinkled  the  ivories  for  that 
work.  ^     ,,    ^ 

The  oldest  of  four  children.  Seuffert  was 
graduated  in  1929  from  Bush  wick  High 
School.  Brooklyn,  where  he  later  taught 
music  and  organized  the  school's  first  or- 
chestra. It  was  that  year  that  he  wrote  his 
first  march.  "Garity  Post  March.""  and  two 
years  later  penned.  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Mall. "  He  conducted  the  Goldman  Band 
when  the  latter  composition  was  first 
played.  ,         „     . 

The  band  still  plays  classic  works,  reflect- 
ing the  kind  of  program  presented  at  its 
founding,  but  today  the  repertoire  has  been 
expanded  to  include  many  delightful  vari- 
ations and  themes. 

■There's  a  much  greater  variety,  running 
the  gamut  from  symphonic  to  jazz."  Seuf- 
fert said.  "We  have  an  exceptional  Dixie- 
land unit,  so  it's  not  unusual  for  listeners  to 
hear  Wagners  Entrance  of  the  Gods  into 
Valhalla'  and  The  Sheik  of  Arabi'  on  the 
same  program."  • 


UNEMPLOYED  AND  UNPROTECT- 
ED' A  REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS 
OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE 

HON.  MARCYKAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  report  by  the  Center  on  budget 
and  Policy  Priorities  documents  the 
failure  of  the  current  unemployment 
insurance  system.  The  center's  report 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed workers  receiving  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  fell  to  an  all- 
time  record  low  in  September.  Only 
32  8   percent   of   the   unemployed   re- 
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ceived  benefits  In  September.  More 
than  2  of  every  3  of  the  unemployed— 
6.6  million  American  workers— were 
not  collecting  unemployment  benefits. 
By  comparison,  in  the  1975  recession, 
73  percent  of  the  unemployed  received 
benefits— more  than  double  the  per- 
centage now  receiving  them.  These  re- 
sults are  based  on  Labor  Department 
data. 

This  situation  would  be  more  tolera- 
ble if  these  6.6  million  American  work- 
ers and  their  families  had  somewhere 
else  to  turn.  But  for  many  of  them 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  report  notes, 
for  example,  that  even  if  a  family  with 
both  parents  present  is  impoverished, 
in  over  half  the  States  it  is  ineligible 
for  welfare  or  medicaid  coverage. 

The  most  obvious  policy  conclusion 
is  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
help  the  unemployed.  The  House  has 
recognized  this  need  by  passing  impor- 
tant legislative  initiatives  to  aid  the 
victims  of  the  recession.  The  Senate 
and  Reagan  administration  need  to 
look  beyond  the  headlines  of  the  eco- 
nomic upturn,  recognize  the  problems 
of  the  unemployed  that  remain,  and 
concur  with  these  House  actions. 

More  specifically,  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  extension  bill 
remains  locked  in  conference.  The 
Senate  compromise  supported  by  the 
administration  does  not  contain  a 
reachback  provision.  As  a  result,  indi- 
viduals who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits  prior  to  October 
1  would  not  be  eligible  for  much- 
needed  assistance.  The  House  confer- 
ees should  insist  on  maintaining  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  FSC  extension  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly 
in  late  September. 

In  the  coming  months.  Congress 
should  also  address  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  unem- 
ployment system.  A  new  approach 
which  reaches  more  of  the  unem- 
ployed requires  our  serious  consider- 
ation. .  .  J  r  , 
A  summary  of  the  center  s  study  fol- 
lows. It  provides  a  very  concise  de- 
scription of  the  causes  and  extent  of 
the  failure  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system. 

Unemployed  and  Unprotected:  A  Report  on 
THE  Status  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
Since  1981.  unemployment  has  risen  to 
levels  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Over  the  same  period,  however, 
the  percent  of  unemployed  individuals  who 
receive  unemployment  insurance  (Ul)  bene- 
fits has  fallen  sharply.  In  September  1983, 
according  to  data  issued  today  by  the  Labor 
Department,  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
workers  collecting  UI  benefits  fell  to  an  all^ 
time  record  low.  In  September,  only  32.8 
percent  of  all  jobless  workers  in  this  coun- 
try collected  unemployment  benefits.  Some 
6  6  million  unemployed  American  workers 
were  without  any  unemployment  benefite. 

The  record  low  in  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed receiving  benefits  comes  in  a  month 
with  some  of  the  highest  unemployment  in 
recent  U.S.  history.  At  9.3%,  unemployment 
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such  as  Michigan  with  13.6%  unemployment 
and  Ohio  with  11.5%  unemployment,  the 
extended  benefits  program  has  been  shut 
down. 

The  third  piece  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  the  federal  supplemental 
compensation  program.  During  times  of  re- 
cessions and  high  unemployment.  Congress 
has  generally  acted  to  supplement  the  regu- 
lar and  extended  unemployment  benefits 
program  by  enacting  a  temporary  program 
to  provide  additional  weeks  of  benefit  cover- 
age to  those  who  have  used  up  all  other  un- 
employment benefits. 

In  past  recessions,  the  supplemental  bene- 
fits were  added  to  the  regular  and  extended 
benefits,  so  that  in  1975,  for  example,  unem- 
ployed workers  received  up  to  65  weeks  of 
coverage.  In  the  current  recession,  however, 
the  federal  supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram does  little  more  than  act  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  extended  benefits  program 
that  was  largely  dismantled  by  the  1981 
budget  reductions.  (The  federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  programs  adds  8-14  weeks 
of  benefits  coverage,  depending  on  the 
state.)  As  a  result,  in  43  states,  a  total  of 
only  34-38  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 
are  provided,  although  unemployment 
levels  are  now  higher  than  they  were  in 
1975. 

LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  Other  main  factor  resulting  in  the 
shrinkage  of  unemployment  insurance  cov- 
erage is  the  large  number  of  "long-term" 
unemployed— those  who  have  been  out  of 
work  more  than  half  of  a  year  and  are  still 
looking  for  a  job. 

The  current  recession  has  been  character- 
ized by  steep  increases  in  the  number  of 
long-term  unemployed.  Prom  December 
1981  to  December  1982.  while  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  from  8.8%  to  10.8%,  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  more 
than  doubled,  jumping  to  2.6  million.  Since 
December,  the  onset  of  economic  recovery 
has  failed  to  make  a  significant  dent  in  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed.  Although 
the  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from 
10.8%  to  9.3%  during  this  time,  the  number 
of  long-term  unemployed  has  fallen  only 
marginally— from  2.6  million  to  2.5  million. 

Many  of  the  long-term  unemployed  re- 
ceive no  unemployment  benefits  because  all 
available  benefits  have  been  used  up  (espe- 
cially since  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits are  no  longer  available  in  most  states). 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
EXHAUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

For  many  of  the  long-term  unemployed 
who  use  up  their  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  are  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  not  much  of  a  safety  net  re- 
maining to  protect  them  from  substantial 
economic  hardships.  In  over  half  the  states, 
unemployed  families  in  which  both  parents 
are  present  are  ineligible  for  welfare  aid, 
even  if  the  family  is  impoverished.  In  most 
of  these  states,  unemployed  two-parent  fam- 
ilies are  also  ineligible  for  any  Medicaid  cov- 
erage for  themselves  and  their  children,  no 
matter  how  low  their  income  is.  If  these 
families'  income  and  assets  are  low  enough, 
they  may  qualify  for  food  stamps.  However, 
food  stamp  benefits  now  average  less  than 
$10  per  person  per  month  (46  cents  per 
person  per  meal)  and  hardly  constitute  a 
safety  net  by  themselves.* 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LECH 
WALESA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
selection  of  Lech  Walesa  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
received  with  acclaim  throughout  the 
free  world.  In  honoring  him  the  Nobel 
Committee  also  honors  the  people  of 
Poland,  workers,  farmers,  students, 
writers  and  artists,  who,  under  his 
leadership  and  inspiration,  pressed 
without  violence  or  bloodshed  for 
long-denied  human  rights.  In  recogniz- 
ing the  contributions  of  Lech  Walesa, 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  gives  hope  to 
millions  of  oppressed  people  through- 
out the  world  that  their  silent  struggle 
and  determination  for  freedom  and  in- 
dividual human  dignity  is  recognized 
and  supported  by  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lech  Walesa  amazed 
the  world  with  his  accomplishments 
and  stands  as  an  example  to  all  those 
who  strive  to  resolve  major  problems 
through  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
flict. He  earned  this  distinguished 
award  in  his  own  right,  through  self- 
sacrifice,  determination,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  the  highest  principles  of 
service  to  his  fellowman.  Yet,  he  re- 
ceives it  also  as  a  symbol  of  all  those 
who  diligently  labor  toward  peaceful 
solutions  to  differences  between  na- 
tions and  between  people  and  their 
governments. 

In  avoiding  the  use  of  force.  Lech 
Walesa  spared  countless  thousands  of 
his  fellow-citizens  from  needless  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  and  indeed,  made 
a  major  contribution  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  gave  his  un- 
equivocal support  to  the  selection  of 
Lech  Walesa  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  I  am  happy  to  extend  to  him 
and  to  the  people  of  Poland  who  have 
suffered  for  human  rights  with  him 
my  sincerest  congratulations.  May  his 
and  their  sacrifices  not  be  in  vain!  Sto 
Lat!« 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SISTER 
GLADYS  MARIE 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  this  month  Sister  Gladys 
Marie,  CSC,  will  be  leaving  her  post  as 
administrator  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Saint  Agnes  Medical  Center  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  to  assume  new  duties  as 
administrator  of  Mount  Carmel  Medi- 
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cal   Center   and  Mount  Carmel  East 
Hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

With  her  departure  from  Fresno, 
Sister  Gladys  Marie  ends  11  years  of 
outstanding  contributions  in  helping 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 

During  these  11  years.  Sister  Gladys 
Marie  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  programs  at 
Saint  Agnes  Medical  Center.  She  ar- 
rived in  the  midst  of  a  heated  contro- 
versy over  a  proposal  to  move  the  hos- 
pital from  its  location  in  downtown 
Fresno  to  its  present  site  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  city. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  she 
has  been  involved  in  the  expansion  of 
the  new  hospital  by  another  100  beds, 
developed  the  valley's  first  adult  open 
heart  surgery  unit  in  1976,  was  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  hemo- 
dynamic care  unit,  and  of  the  first  car- 
diac rehabilitation  program  and  com- 
prehensive arthritis  unit  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Sister  Gladys  Marie  was  also  respon- 
sible for  forming  the  valley's  first  hos- 
pice program,  which  has  stimuated  the 
development  of  other  hospices 
throughout  the  valley.  That  program 
now  serves  some  60  and  65  terminally 
ill    patients    and    their    families    per 

month.  . 

To  further  extend  the  hospitals 
healing  ministry.  Sister  Gladys  Marie 
began  reaching  out  to  the  poor  and 
frail  of  the  community  through  free 
health  screenings  at  two  churches  on 
Fresno's  west  side,  and  at  Poverello 
House,  a  downtown  facility  serving 
Fresno's  street  people. 

The  opening  of  a  Total  Life  Center 
in  June  of  this  year  was  a  major  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  Sister  Gladys 
Marie  to  expand  to  service  to  the  com- 
munity. The  center  houses  under  one 
roof  an  adult  day  health  care  center,  a 
child  care  center,  and  a  wellness 
center. 

Sister  Gladys  Marie  is  responsible 
for  initiating  a  $2.3  million  cogenera- 
tion  plant  which  is  expected  to  save 
the  hospital  more  than  $12  million  in 
energy  cost  over  the  next  10  years  and 
pay  for  itself  in  energy  savings  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Last  year,  through  the  efforts  of 
Sister  Gladys  Marie,  the  hospital 
opened  Fresno's  second  ambulatory 
outpatient  surgery  center,  a  low-cost 
alternative  for  minor  elective  surgery 
cases.  Within  1  year  the  program  met 
its  5-year  goal. 

During  her  stay  at  Saint  Agnes  Med- 
ical Center.  Sister  Gladys  Marie  has 
been  an  innovative  and  steadfast 
leader,  undaunted  in  the  face  of  con- 
troversy and  criticism.  Long  after  she 
leaves  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  her 
new  assignment,  the  fruits  of  her 
labors  will  be  contributing  to  the 
health  care  and  well-being  of  the 
people  she  has  served.* 
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PUTTING  CONGRESS  ON  HOLD 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  6  New  York  Times  editorial, 
which  follows,  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  holding  off  on  any  telephone 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Hastily  passed  laws  could  be  most 
detrimental  to  long-distant  rates,  local 
telephone  companies,  and  eventually 
universal  service. 

None  of  us  knows  fully  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  AT&T  breakup.  However, 
rushing  to  pass  legislation  without 
knowing  the  implications  may  bring 
premature  rigidity  to  a  transitional 
process  that  needs  flexibility. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6.  19831 

Putting  Congress  on  Hold 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  residential  telephone  users  to  pay  $2 
a  month  and  businesses  as  much  as  $6  a 
month  for  access  to  long  distance.  But  Con- 
gress fearful  of  a  backlash  when  the  pro- 
posed rates  start  in  January,  threatens  to 
overrule  the  decision.  That  would  be  an  ill- 
informed  mistake. 

To  the  F.C.C.'s  critics,  the  access  charges 
are  another  assault  on  common  sense  by 
economic  theoreticians  bent  on  tinkering 
with  the  best  telephone  system  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  flat-fee  access  charges  are  no  threat 
to  phone  service.  Par  from  it.  They  would 
produce  better  service  for  no  more  money. 
Congress  seems  not  to  understand  that— and 
should  not  rush  to  judge  until  it  does. 

A  few  decades  ago,  long  distance  was  an 
expensive  luxury  in  a  telephone  system 
built  primarily  for  local  use.  The  way  long- 
distance costs  were  apportioned  was  rela- 
tively unimportant.  But  new  technology  has 
dramatically  changed  the  economics  of  tele- 
communications. Today,  the  real  cost  of 
calling  cross-country  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  calling  crosstown. 

Yet  for  reasons  of  inertia  and  politics,  the 
regulators  have  only  recently  begun  to 
adjust  rates  accordingly.  Despite  this  failure 
to  adjust,  American  phone  service  remains 
first-rate.  Why  should  we  tinker  with  it 
now?  In  part,  because  technology  forces  us 

Long-distance  callers  will  pay  inflated 
charges  only  if  they  have  no  alternative. 
Now  heavy  users  can  create  their  own  satel- 
lite communications  systems,  entirely  by- 
passing Ma  Bell  and  her  high  rates.  For  the 
moment,  such  systems  carry  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  long-distance  traffic,  but  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  if  not  in  the  air- 
waves:   Long-distance    charges    must    come 

down.  ,  ... 

Long-distance  callers  share  the  use  of  bil- 
lions in  equipment  in  local  phone  company 
offices.  On  average,  a  quarter  of  the  mes- 
sages traveling  along  local  wires  are  long- 
distance. To  compensate  the  local  phone 
companies,  long-distance  users  are  now 
billed  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  local  equip- 
ment costs,  about  15  cents  a  minute. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  Once  local  sys- 
tems are  built,  it  costs  little  or  nothing  to 
provide  access  to  long  distance.  The  15-cent- 
a-minute  charge  thus  needlessly  discourages 
long-distance  calls.  So  Billy  calls  home  from 
college  once  a  month  rather  than  once  a 
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week.  Businesses  spend  $4  to  type  and  mail 
a  message  that  would  cost  the  phone  compa- 
nies only  $3  to  handle.  Multiply  that  by  mil- 
lions of  long-distance  calls  not  made  each 
day  and  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the  inef- 
ficiency costs. 

With  fixed  access  rates,  individual  long- 
distance calls  will  cost  less,  encouraging 
people  to  make  more  of  them,  thus  creating 
more  efficient  use  of  the  whole  phone 
system. 

Critics  charge  that  to  rely  more  on  fixed 
access  fees  would  force  poor  people  to  give 
up  their  phones.  If  that  were  a  realistic 
danger,  more  efficient  use  of  long  distance 
might  not  be  worth  the  social  cost.  But  its 
not  realistic.  In  fact,  the  F.C.C.  has  invited 
phone  companies  to  create  cheap,  no-frills 
•lifeline  "  ser%'ice  if  they  haven't  already  es- 
tablished it. 

Congress  has  a  choice.  It  can  surrender  to 
political  panic  and  vote  to  retard  change, 
hoping  that  long-distance  callers  don't  find 
ways  to  beat  the  overcharges.  Or  it  can 
allow  a  gradual  transition  to  efficient,  cost- 
based  pricing,  taking  care  to  protect  access 
to  phone  service  at  reasonable  prices.  And 
that  is  no  choice  at  all.« 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
9  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inflation  of  health  care  costs  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  Both  public  and  private 
spending  on  health  care  have  grown 
much  faster  than  the  economy,  and 
much   faster  than  anticipated.   Total 
national    health    care    spending    has 
gone  from  $51  billion  in  1967  to  more 
than  $300  billion  in  1982.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  health  care  costs  rose  11.9 
percent,  while  general  consumer  prices 
rose  only   3.9   percent.   Spending   for 
health  care  now  accounts  for  over  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Policymakers  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  have  been  grappling  with 
this  problem  for  the  last  several  years 
with  little  success. 

Although  the  subject  has  had  great 
visibility  and  numerous  surveys  have 
shown  a  high  level  of  public  concern, 
until  now  no  major  survey  has  looked 
in  any  detail  at  the  likely  reactions  of 
the  public,  employers,  unions,  health 
care  providers,  and  the  health  insur- 
ance industry  to  the  range  of  options 
now  being  debated.  The  absence  of 
any  such  survey  is  significant  when 
one  recognizes  that  no  new  policy  will 
work  unless  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
American  people.  To  be  effective,  such 
a  new  policy  would  require  substantial 
changes  in  the  motives  and  behavior 
of  both  health  care  users  and  provid- 

crs 

■To  fill  that  gap.  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  commissioned  Louis  Hams  and 
Associates   to    conduct    a   nationwide 
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survey  oi  this  issue.  The  following 
groups  \'ere  surveyed  in  order  to 
obtain  th  i  opinions  of  a  wide  range  of 
participai  its  in  the  health  care  system: 
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of  union  leaders,  corporate  benefits  officers, 
and  insurance  executives,  and  by  a  signifi- 
cant majority  of  physician  leaders.  Even 
among  hospital  administrators,  40%  view 
hospital  costs  as  unreasonable. 

5.  There  is  very  little  consensus  on  the 
main  cause  of  increased  spending  on  health 
care. 

The  debate  about  the  main  underlying 
cause  of  the  escalation  of  health  care  spend- 
ing is  still  unresolved.  While  slightly  more 
than  40%  of  the  American  people  view  this 
escalation  as  due  to  'the  increasing  cost  of 
the  same  services,'  one-third  of  this  group 
blame  'the  use  of  new  and  more  expensive 
treatment  and  equipment."  Physician  lead- 
ers and  hospital  administrators  view  the 
latter  reason  as  the  primary  cause  of  esca- 
lating expenditures. 

'People  using  more  services  than  they 
used  to'  is  not  acknowledged  as  a  major 
cause  of  escalating  expenditures  by  the 
American  public.  However,  about  30%  of 
physician  leaders  and  hospital  administra- 
tors recognize  it  as  a  primary  cause  of  this 
escalation. 

The  views  of  corporate  benefits  officers 
and  union  leaders  tend  to  parallel  those  of 
the  public. 

6.  The  health  care  system  as  it  is  today 
does  little  to  encourage  price  competition. 

Only  16%  of  the  American  public  have  se- 
lected a  doctor  because  of  lower  fees.  Com- 
parison shopping  for  prescription  drugs  is 
viewed  as  easier  than  shopping  for  health 
insurance,  doctors,  or  hospitals.  Shopping 
for  laboratory  tests  and  X-rays  is  veiwed  as 
difficult  by  a  sizable  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

11.  Most  corporate  executives  whose  com- 
panies have  implemented  new  cost-contain- 
ment programs  believe  that  the  programs 
are  effective. 

Corporate  executives  whose  organizations 
have  had  experience  with  various  cost-con- 
tainment measures  are  more  likely  to  judge 
them  as  effective  than  are  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  these  measures. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  programs  that 
require  increased  cost-sharing  by  employees 
and  for  those  that  provide  better  coverage 
for  lower  cost  health  care  options,  such  as 
home  care  for  chronically  ill  and  the  use  of 
nurse  practitioners,  midwives,  and  physi- 
cians' assistants. 

12.  There  is  widespread  opposition  to  pro- 
posed tax  on  employer-paid  premiums. 

One  policy  that  is  rejected  by  the  majori- 
ty of  respondents  in  most  groups  as  ineffec- 
tive and  unacceptable  as  a  cost-containment 
measure  is  the  often-discussed  individual 
tax  on  a  portion  of  the  employer-paid 
health  insurance  premiums.  The  physician 
leaders  are  the  only  group  in  which  a  clear 
majority  find  this  proposal  to  be  both  effec- 
tive and  acceptable. 

13.  Shifting  costs  from  Medicare  patients 
to  other  patients  is  viewed  with  disfavor. 

The  majority  of  the  American  public  and 
majorities  of  all  of  the  professional  groups 
disapprove  of  the  practice  of  shifting  costs 
from  Medicare  patients  to  other  patients. 
This  disapproval  is  voiced  as  strongly  by 
those  who  do  receive  Medicare  benefits  as 
those  who  do  not. 

14.  There  is  general  support  for  programs 
that  provide  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed, but  it  diminishes  sharply  when 
viewed  as  resulting  in  greater  costs  for  other 
people. 

The  American  people  (including  the  un- 
employed) and  corporate  benefits  officers 
reveal  a  marginal  reluctance  to  support 
health  care  benefits  for  the  unemployed  if 
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such  benefits  result  in  higher  direct  or  indi- 
rect costs  to  other  people.  However,  sizable 
minorities  (of  more  than  40%)  are  in  favor 
of  these  benefits  despite  their  costs. 

Physician  leaders,  insurance  executives, 
and  hospital  administrators,  on  the  other 
hand,  favor  providing  these  benefits. 

15.  Overall,  the  American  public  reveals 
awareness  of  and  concern  about  health  care 
issues. 

The  majority  of  the  American  public  are 
remarkably  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
problems  related  to  health  care  coverage 
and  health  care  services.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  relatively  insignificant  numbers  of  re- 
spondents who  give  "not  sure"  or  "no  opin- 
ion" responses  to  the  questions  asked  in  this 
survey. 

7.  The  lack  of  price  competition  in  the 
system  is  acknowledged  as  a  reason  for  the 
rise  in  health  care  spending. 

Large  majorities  of  the  American  public 
and  all  of  the  professional  groups  except 
the  physician  leaders  agree  that  the  lack  of 
competitive  pricing  among  doctors,  hospi- 
tals, or  nursing  homes  contributes  to  the 
rise  in  health  care  spending. 

The  opinions  of  physician  leaders  contrast 
sharply  with  those  of  all  of  the  other 
groups,  including  hospital  administrators. 
While  only  37  percent  of  the  physician  lead- 
ers blame  lack  of  price  competition  for  the 
increase  in  health  care  spending.  68  percent 
of  hospital  administrators  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  general  con- 
sensus that  as  long  as  third-party  payers 
assume  all  or  most  of  the  cost  of  health 
care,  there  is  no  incentive  for  patients  or 
providers  to  cut  spending  or  costs. 

8.  The  American  people  and  most  profes- 
sionals recognize  that  programs  and  prac- 
tices that  benefit  them  are  also  a  source  of 
inflation  in  health  care  spending. 

Majorities  in  all  groups  mention  the  fol- 
lowing as  contributing  to  cost  escalation: 
The  increased  availability  of  employer-paid 
health  insurance,  hospitalization  for  minor 
ailments,  the  growth  of  malpractice  suits, 
people  staying  in  hospitals  longer  than  is 
necessary,  the  aging  of  the  population,  in- 
creased availability  of  government  funded 
programs,  and  overuse  of  tests  by  doctors. 

Physician  leaders,  in  general,  are  least 
willing  to  recognize  the  actions  of  their  own 
profession  as  contributing  to  the  rise  in 
health  care  spending,  while  hospital  admin- 
istrators have  a  more  balanced  view.  While 
majorities  of  respondents  in  all  groups  rec- 
ognize that  "one  of  the  problems  in  health 
care  is  that  there  is  no  real  competition  to 
keep  prices  down,"  only  27  percent  of  the 
physician  leaders  agree  with  this  view. 

9.  The  American  public  is  ready  to  accept 
a  broad  range  of  cost-containment  propos- 
als. 

The  conventional  wisdom  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  resist  major  changes  in  the 
health  care  system  is  called  into  question  by 
the  findings  of  this  study. 

The  American  public  is  remarkably  willing 
to  accept  a  broad  range  of  cost-containment 
policies,  including  those  that  would  increase 
out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  public  and  mini- 
mally curtail  freedom  of  choice  among 
health  care  options. 

This  willingness  to  accept  proposed 
changes  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
changes  will  be  effective  in  slowing  health 
care  cost  inflation.  These  findings  suggest 
that  the  public  would  be  willing  to  accept 
such  changes  because  of  a  sense  of  realism 
and  an  understanding  that  the  changes  are 
necessary,  rather  than  because  they  support 
them  enthusiastically. 
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The  proposals  that  the  public  considers 
most  acceptable  are:  Alternatives  to  the  use 
of  hospitals  for  minor  surgery,  tests,  or  the 
treatment  of  the  chronically  ill.  increased 
cost-sharing  in  the  payment  of  health  insur- 
ance premiums  and  increased  deductibles, 
diagnosis-related  cost  caps  on  hospital  and 
doctors'  fees,  requiring  second  opinions  on 
non-emergency  surgery,  insurance  rate  in- 
centives for  preventive  care,  prepaid  plans 
and  preferred  provider  plans,  and  using  low- 
cost  alternatives  to  physicians  and  hospital 
c&rc 

10.  Professional  groups  have  varying  per- 
spectives on  the  cost-containment  proposals. 

Union  leaders,  corporate  benefits  officers, 
and  insurance  executives  generally  share 
the  views  of  the  American  public,  and  they 
are  willing  to  accept  almost  all  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  health  care  system. 

Hospital  administrators  are  generally  will- 
ing to  accept  changes  in  the  health  care 
system  in  the  interest  of  cost  containment, 
even  if  the  changes  mean  a  reduction  in 
hospital  use  or  a  restriction  on  the  fees 
charged  by  hospitals. 

Physician  leaders  are  the  least  willing  of 
all  groups  surveyed  to  accept— or  even  to 
recognize  as  effective— changes  that  are 
likely  to  adversely  affect  the  financial  in- 
centives for  their  profession.* 


JOHN  SHAUGHNESSY,  JR.,  HON- 
ORED FOR  25  YEARS  OF  RE- 
SPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 


•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tele- 
phone workers  across  the  State  of 
Connecticut  are,  this  day,  honoring 
the  man  who  has  led  them  for  25 
years  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Union  of  Telephone  Workers,  Local 
400  of  the  Telecommunications  Inter- 
national Union.  John  W.  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Jr.,  has  exemplified  determined, 
responsible  labor  leadership  in  an  in- 
dustry that  requires  a  far-reaching 
vision  to  prepare  for  the  continuing 
changes  in  technology  which  have 
marked  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  m 
1983,  as  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Co.,  the  Bell  System,  and  the 
entire  industry  are  facing  the  enor- 
mous challenge  of  deregulation  and 
competition.  John  Shaughnessy  fore- 
saw many  of  the  human  concerns 
raised  by  such  widespread  change  in 
governmental  policy  when  he  au- 
thored the  -Technology— Promise  and 
Problems,"  in  1968  for  the  students 
who  are  today's  work  force. 

Yet,  his  extraordinary  energies  have 
been  channeled  into  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  people  as  well  as  to  future 
concerns.  No  better  evidence  can  be 
found  than  his  being  named  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation's  "Volunteer 
of  the  Year  in  1977.  It  was  typical  of 
John  that  he  began  his  involvement 
with  the  NKF  upon  hearing  that  some 
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of  his  union  members  had  family 
members  with  serious  kidney  ailments. 
Few  men  understand  the  workings 
of  our  democratic  society  as  well  as 
John  Shaughnessy.  He  has  faced  and 
won  elections  in  both  the  political 
sphere  and  in  his  union  over  the 
course  of  a  32-year  career.  In  that 
time,  he  has  lost  only  one  election,  and 
that,  it  is  clear  today,  has  been  to  the 
benefit  of  10,000  telephone  workers 
who  might  have  lost  their  leader  to  a 
full-time  position  as  mayor  of  East 
Hartford,  after  he  served  in  1968  as 
the  last  part-time  mayor.  From  this 
experience,  John  Shaughnessy  became 
very  much  aware  that  democracy 
shows  itself  to  be  an  efficient  form  of 
government,  and  he  knows  that  no 
other  system  approaches  it  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  both  citizens  and  union  members. 

John  also  spends  enough  time  in 
"Washington  so  that  he  is  more  than  a 
visitor.  As  the  president  of  the  Tele- 
communications International  Union, 
he  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  bar- 
gaining team  which  meets  with  AT&T 
every  3  years  to  negotiate  new  con- 
tracts. He  stays  in  frequent  touch  with 
our  elected  representatives  and  impor- 
tant members  of  the  executive  branch 
on  issues  as  specific  as  telecommunica- 
tions policy  and  labor  law  and  as  gen- 
eral as  health  and  human  services.  Be- 
cause the  CUTW's  headquarters  is  in 
Hamden  and  many  of  his  union  mem- 
bers work  in  the  New  Haven  area,  he 
has  maintained  a  special  relationship 
with  the  Congressman  from  the  third 
district,  a  relationship  I  am  proud  to 
maintain. 

His  Washington  service  includes 
membership  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1960,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Department 
of  Labor's  50th  anniversary,  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  In- 
dustrial World  Ahead. 

These  accomplishments  seem  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  accumulation  of 
thousands  of  instances  of  individual 
concern  and  help  he  has  offered  to  his 
union  members,  his  fellow  residents  in 
East  Hartford,  and  numerous  national 
and  State  leaders.  He  has  proven  that 
enlightened,  responsible  labor  leader- 
ship results  in  a  better  life  for  workers 
and  a  strong  and  just  America.** 


TOO  MUCH,  FOR  TOO  MANY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  written  by  the 
Reverend  John  Doran.  a  Catholic 
priest  now  living  in  retirement  on  the 
west  coast,  who  I  believe  has  a  pretty 
good  handle  on  what  is  going  on  here 
in  Washington  D.C. 
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Father  Doran.  writing  in  the  Alive 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz,  points  out  that  the  liberals 
of  the  last  few  decades  made  a  huge 
mistake  from  which  this  country  still 
is  suffering. 

That  mistake,  he  says,  was  the  effort 
by  the  liberals  to  do  too  much  for  too 
many. 

Father  Doran  says  the  huge  Federal 
deficits  that  we  see  year  after  year  are 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  mistake. 

His  comments  are  right  on  target 
and  they  should  be  read  by  every 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  only 
read  the  article,  but  also  to  learn  from 
it. 

The  article  follows: 

Federal  Deficit  Grows  in  Part  Prom 
Doing  Too  Much  for  Too  Many 

(By  Father  John  Doran) 
The  liberals  of  the  last  few  decades  made 
one  huge  mistake  from  which  the  country  is 
still  suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer. 

This  mistake  is  nearly  as  responsible  for 
the  terrible  deficits  our  national  budget  in- 
cludes as  is  our  defense  spending.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  locked  in.  but  ever-growing 
mandated  spending.  It  is  caused  by  laws  en- 
acted to  meet  certain  of  people's  expenses, 
but  laws  enacted  on  woefully  underestimat- 
ed projections. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  mistake  was  the 
desire  to  help  people  in  their  needs.  This  is 
a  laudable  enough  desire,  but  the  way  of 
trying  to  meet  those  needs  was  wrong.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  help  out  people  who  had 
needs,  they  tried  to  help  out  everyone.  The 
government  set  out,  not  to  provide  cots  for 
those  who  have  no  place  to  sleep,  but  to 
make  a  bed  for  everyone. 

This  is.  interestingly  enough,  a  mistake 
which  our  church  never  made.  The  church 
has  gone  into  many  charitable  activities,  but 
always  on  the  basis  of  helping  those  who 
needed  help,  not  trying  to  help  everyone. 

Medicare  is  a  good  example  of  doing  too 
much  for  too  many.  It  is.  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  help  give  medical  care  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  it.  But  Medicare  did  not  set 
out  to  do  this.  Medicare  set  out  to  provide 
medical  costs  to  huge  classes  of  people 
whether  they  needed  the  help  or  not.  Mil- 
lionaries  can  have  their  medical  bills  paid 
just  as  easily  as  can  the  poorest  persons, 
probably  more  easily. 

What  happened?  Medical  costs  skyrocket- 
ed. Doctors  found  an  easy  source  of  income 
from  a  law  which  they  originally  opposed. 
Hospitals  found  a  source  of  revenue  so  great 
that  health  care  is  now  a  lucrative  business. 
No  facet  of  the  economy  has  inflated  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  health  care.  And.  iron- 
ically. Medicare  which  spread  itself  so  thin 
trying  to  take  in  those  who  wanted  it.  not 
just  those  who  needed  it.  is  now  finding 
itself  required  to  reduce  its  share  of  costs.  It 
will  reach  the  point  before  long  that  people 
will  be  paying  as  much  for  medical  care  over 
and  above  Medicares  payments  as  they 
were    paying    before    Medicare    came    into 

being.  ,.     .j         , 

Social  Security  began  with  the  idea  oi 
being  an  insurance,  and  as  such  should  pay 
back  to  all  who  paid  into  it.  Successive  liber- 
al legislatures  have,  however,  kept  upping 
the  payments  to  people  until  they  have 
come  preciously  close  to  bankrupting  the 
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whole  sysiem.  Congress  gave  up  the  insur- 
ance Idea  ind  made  Social  Security  another 
govemmei  it  benevolence. 

The  sad  part  of  all  this  is  that  our  govern- 
ment has  .aught  us  to  take  less  and  less  re- 
sponsibilit  f  upon  ourselves.  We  look  to  the 
governmei  t  to  provide  for  a  part  of  our 
future  anil  even  for  our  parents'  present. 
Responsib  lities  which  should  t>e  ours  we 
the  government  to  shoulder.  We 
so  spendthrift  we  hardly  real- 
government  has  become  the 


become 


now  expec '. 
have 
ize  that 
same. 
The 
takes  in  oi 
that  the 
unlimited 
limited  to(i 
been  in  vi 
a  rude  aw: 


cur 


government  can  pay  out  only  what  it 
borrows.  Liberals  seem  to  think 
(  ovemment's  borrowing  power  is 
uid  thus  its  spending  can  be  un- 
it's a  dream  which  has  so  long 
that  no  one  wants  to  think  of 
ening.* 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvesday.  October  18.  1983 

oi^NNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 

at  hand— protection  at 

ill  soon  come  before  the 

the   Rules   Committee   for- 

1234,  the  domestic  content 

floor. 

in  the  July/Augvist  issue 
ion  magazine,  published  by 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
P(  licy  Research,  speaks  direct- 
question. 
Protect ic  nist  policies  .  .  .  are  intended  to 
certs  in    industries    and    save    certain 
ndeed.  they  may  succeed,  though 
short  run.  But.  we  should  ask.  at 
md  to  whom?  The  costs  take  two 
projected  domestic  products  become 
e,    and    restricted    imported 
decome  both  more  expensive  and 


article  goes  on  to  make  a  very 

point, 

lardest  single  group  that  bears  the 

I  rotectionism— domestic    consum- 

prqbably  the  group  least  aware  of 

After  all.  those  costs  are  often 

dispersed  and  hard  to  identify.  Who 

tra  :k    down    the    ramifications    of 

pr  ces   of   bolts,   cement,   specialty 

ev  ?n  apparel? 

authors  are   well   qualified   to 
his  issue.  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
former    Chairman    of    the 
Economic  Advisers  and  cur- 
ector  of  the  Center  for  the 
American  Business  at  Wash- 
U^iiversity  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
Michael  C.  Munger,  a  re- 
sulalyst  at  the  center, 
research  focused  on  quantify- 
losts  of  protectionism.  They 
measuring  the  costs  is  diffi- 
)nly  included  those  for  which 
dita  is  available.  Thus,   their 
ire    very    conservative    esti- 
ifhe   bottomline   of   their   re- 
that  protectionist  trade  bar- 
consumers  at  least  $58.5  bil- 
1^0.  This  works  out  to  a  tax  of 
person,  or  fully  $1,020  for  a 
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family  of  four.  The  authors  believe 
that  an  inflation  adjusted  figure  for 
1983  would  be  at  least  $71  billion. 

The  other  key  figure  to  note  from 
their  article  is  that  the  cost  per  each 
job  protected  by  the  domestic  content 
bill  would  be  $85,400—1980  dollars— or 
3.6  times  the  average  compensation 
for  an  auto  job.  They  cite  a  staff  study 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
for  this  data. 

The  consumer  will  be  the  victim  if 
Congress   passes   a   domestic   content 
bill  or  other  unwarranted  protectionist 
legislation.   I   urge   my   colleagues   to 
review   the   article   before   H.R.    1234 
comes  to  the  floor.  To  facilitate  this 
process,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Protection  at  Any  Price? 
(By  Murray  Weidenbaum  and  Michael 
Munger) 

While  many  types  of  federal  regulation 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  in  recent 
years,  one  type  has  grown  in  both  scope  and 
intensity— restrictions  on  trade  with  other 
nations.  Of  course,  protectionist  barriers 
usually  increase  in  severity  during  periods 
of  high  domestic  unemployment,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  recent  downturn  in 
economic  activity  should  have  been  any  dif- 
ferent. The  problem  is  that  the  protection- 
ist trend  is  continuing  unabated  during  the 
current  economic  upturn. 

In  1981-82.  the  United  States  imposed  or 
negotiated  higher  trade  barriers  on  a  wide 
array  of  products,  including  bolts,  screws, 
and  heavy  industrial  faisteners.  cement  and 
other  road  construction  materials,  numer- 
ous carbon  and  specialty  steel  products.  Jap- 
anese light  trucks  and  motorcycles,  and  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  from  mainland  China. 
More  recently,  explicit  export  subsidies, 
long  eschewed  by  the  United  States,  were 
put  in  place  this  spring  and  summer  on  U.S. 
wheat,  milk,  and  cheese  shipped  to  Egypt— 
as  a  means  of  retaliating  against  similar  Eu- 
ropean practices.  In  June,  following  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  President  Reagan  raised  new 
barriers  against  a  number  of  foreign  special- 
ty steel  products  such  as  hardened  alloy 
tool  and  some  types  of  stainless  steel.  Mean- 
while. Congress  continues  to  entertain  the 
domestic  content  bill  (S.  707  and  H.R.  1234). 
which  would  require  high-volume  automak- 
ers, after  a  phase-in  period,  to  produce  do- 
mestically at  least  70  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  cars  they  sell  in  this  country.  This  re- 
quirement would  present  great  obstacles  to 
Japanese  auto  producers. 

WHO  BEARS  THE  COSTS? 

Protectionist  policies  consist  of  tariffs, 
quantity  limitations  (quotas  or  bilaterally 
negotiated  agreements),  and  a  variety  of 
other  regulatory  barriers  such  as  "Buy 
American"  laws,  discriminatory  quality 
standards,  and  the  trigger  price  mechanism. 
These  policies  are  intended  to  help  certain 
industries  and  save  certain  jobs— and. 
indeed,  they  may  succeed,  though  only  in 
the  short  run.  But.  we  should  ask.  at  what 
cost  and  to  whom?  The  costs  take  two 
forms:  protected  domestic  products  become 
more  expensive,  and  restricted  imported 
products  become  both  more  expensive  and 
less  available.  The  largest  single  group  that 
bears  the  cost  of  protectionism— domestic 
consumers— is  probably  the  group  least 
aware  of  the  costs.  After  all.  those  costs  are 
often  widely  dispersed  and  hard  to  identify. 
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Who  could  track  down  the  ramifications  of 
higher  prices  of  bolts,  cement,  specialty 
steel,  or  even  apparel? 

Consumers  are  not  only  the  group  bear- 
ings the  costs  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  Among 
the  other  victims  are  U.S.  producers  of  un- 
protected goods,  especially  producers  of 
goods  exported  to  other  nations.  They  are 
hurt  directly  when  foreign  countries  retali- 
ate against  U.S.  trade  barriers,  and  indirect- 
ly when  our  trade  barriers  succeed  in  limit- 
ing foreign  imports  and  thereby  make  it 
harder  for  foreigners  to  obtain  the  dollars 
they  need  to  buy  U.S.  products.  Indeed, 
once  the  balance  of  trade  readjusts,  exports 
fall  by  as  much  as  imports.  Similarly,  some 
domestic  producers  are  hurt  because  they 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  protected 
inputs.  Thus,  for  example,  domestic  auto- 
makers that  use  protected  steel  have  trou- 
ble competing  with  foreign  automakers  that 
can  buy  lower-priced  steel  on  the  world 
market.  This  leads  U.S.  automakers,  like 
other  producers  in  similar  situations,  to  re- 
quest protection. 

While  the  costs  that  protectionism  im- 
poses on  producers  are  probably  not  a  trivial 
component  of  the  total,  only  the  costs  borne 
by  U.S.  consumers  are  examined  here.  The 
burden  that  tariffs  impose  on  consumers 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  tariff 
revenue  itself,  which  is  an  explicit  tax  that 
transfers  funds  from  consumers  who  buy 
the  imported  product  to  the  government.  (2) 
an  implicit  tax  or  transfer  of  funds  from 
consumers  to  producers,  reflecting  the  in- 
creased prices  of  protected  domestic  prod- 
ucts, and  (3)  dead-weight  static  losses, 
caused  by  the  misallocation  of  resources 
that  trade  barriers  encourage.  Quantity  re- 
strictions and  other  regulatory  barriers 
raise  no  revenue  for  the  government,  but  do 
impose  both  the  second  and  the  third  of  the 
above  costs. 

That  trade  barriers  are.  in  effect,  a  tax 
can  be  seen  by  realizing  that  the  govern- 
ment could  choose  to  support  a  faltering  do- 
mestic industry  either  by  protecting  its 
market  from  foreign  competition  or  by 
taxing  consumers  and  subsidizing  the  indus- 
try with  the  proceeds.  In  the  case  of  all 
three  forms  of  protectionism,  the  transfer 
to  the  protected  industry  is  directly  from 
the  consumer,  rather  than  from  the  con- 
sumer via  government. 

measuring  the  costs 

The  technique  we  used  to  estimate  the 
total  "hidden  tax"  borne  by  consumers  was 
to  assemble  from  the  existing  literature  cost 
estimates  for  specific  programs,  and  then  to 
make  additional  estimates  of  our  own  for 
some  tariffs  where  the  required  data  were 
available.  Our  literature  search  turned  up 
twenty-one  studies  giving  figures  for  various 
tariffs,  quotas,  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments, and  the  trigger  price  mechanism. 
Our  tariff  estimates  were  derived  by  taking 
the  average  U.S.  tariff  rates  after  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  multilaterally  negotiated  reduc- 
tions (as  estimated  by  Alan  V.  Deardorff 
and  Robert  M.  Stern,  Southern  Economic 
Journal.  January  1983).  and  multiplying 
them  by  total  domestic  consumption.  All  es- 
timates were  adjusted  as  necessary  to  1980 
prices. 

The  results  appear  in  Table  1— a  total  of 
$58.5  billion  in  costs  imposed  on  consumers 
in  1980.  Two  aspects  of  this  estimate  should 
be  emphasized. 

First,  the  figure  substantially  understates 
what  the  consumer  actually  pays  for  protec- 
tionism because  the  underlying  estimates 
are  incomplete.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is 
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that  they  reflect  the  static,  or  short-run. 
costs,  but  not  the  dynamic  costs.  And.  as 
Use  Mintz  explained  in  her  pioneering  study 
for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  Dy- 
namic costs  may,  in  the  long  run,  far  exceed 
static  ones.  But  they  can  be  measured  only 
on  the  basis  of  intensive  and  detailed  stud- 
ies of  each  of  the  industries  affected.  .  .  . 
Such  studies  are  not  available,  and  all  one 
can  do  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  static 
costs  .  .  .  are  only  part  of  the  story  [U.S. 
Import  Quotas:  Costs  and  Consequences. 
19731. 

Dynamic  costs  include  losses  in  capacity, 
innovation,  or  productivity  that  occur  when 
firms  are  insulated  from  market  forces  that 
give  impetus  to  corrective  changes  in  indus- 
try structure  and  production  methods. 
Trade  restraints  keep  resources  in  relatively 
unproductive  industries  and  increase  the 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  for  industries 
that  otherwise  would  have  a  higher  com- 
petitive potential.  Any  industry  that  is  insu- 
lated for  a  substantial  period  against  the 
pressure  of  international  markets  is  likely  to 
find  itself  far  behind  its  competition,  sad- 
dled with  obsolete  methods  and  equipment. 

TABLE  l.-COSTS  OF  PROTECTIONISM  TO  U.S.  CONSUMERS 

|ln  MiKXis  of  1980  OoHats] 


Product  category 


Types  o(  Restriclion 


Tariffs 


Ouantrty 
limitations 
and  otiwr 

barriers 


Total 


Textiles  and  apparel  $15  0  $3*  $184 

Mactiineiy   and   transport   equip- 

mem         15 1 5 «  n  1 

Metals  and  minerals     H              <  f  '" 

Olte  manufactured  products 5.5              it  5i 

Agricullural - ?'              3^  ^^ 

Total -..-..- ««  12'  58  5 

Source:  Michael  C  Munger.  "The  (Ms  of  Piotecliomsm  ' 

Our  overall  estimate  is  also  understated 
because  the  static  cost  estimates  are  them- 
selves incomplete.  They  do  not  include  or- 
derly marketing  agreements  on  autos,  ball 
bearings,    batteries,    dairy    products,    meat, 
mushrooms,  and  tin.  Nor  do  they  include 
building  code  restrictions  on  ceramic  tile, 
the  fruit  juice  tariff  (averaging  27  percent). 
"Buy  American"  limitations  on  government 
procurement,  and  the  Jones  Act  rules  on 
the  use  of  U.S.  flag  vessels.  While  the  order- 
ly   marketing    agreement    for    mushrooms 
may  be  a  trivial  omission,  the   "voluntary  " 
restrictions  on  autos.   dairy  products,  and 
meats     create     substantial     transfers     of 
income.  A  significant  part  of  this  transfer 
comes  about  because  foreign  producers  re- 
spond  to  quantity   limitations  by  shifting 
their  exports  from  cheaper  to  more  expen- 
sive goods.  Japanese  automakers,  for  exam- 
ple,  have  stayed  within  their  U.S.  quota, 
while  increasing  their  sales  revenues,  by  ex- 
porting to  this  country  larger  numbers  of 
higher-priced  cars  loaded  with  more  accesso- 
ries. The  results  is  that  low-income  custom- 
ers find  fewer  products  available  in  their 
price  range. 

The  second  point  to  stress  about  our  over- 
all estimate  is  that,  even  though  it  is  incom- 
plete, it  represents  a  significant  and  little- 
recognized  burden  to  the  consumer.  Trade 
barrier  costs  of  $58.5  billion  in  1980  amount- 
ed to  an  implicit  per-capita  tax  of  $255  that 
year— or  $1,020  for  the  average  family  of 
four— to  protect  a  variety  of  domestic  indus- 
tries. If  we  adjust  for  inflation  but  make  no 
allowance  for  the  many  protectionist  pro- 
grams that  have  been  added  since  1980.  the 
total  cost  for  1983  is  $71  billion. 
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Turning  to  some  details  of  our  figures,  the 
total  tax  or  transfer  associated  with  tariffs 
is  about  $45.8  billion,  with  another  $12.7  bil- 
lion resulting  from  quantity  limitations  and 
other  regulatory  barriers.  In  the  product 
category  totals,  the  largest  cost  is  for  textile 
and  apparel  restrictions— $18.4  billion,  of 
which  only  $3.4  billion  is  derived  from  quan- 
tity limitations.  Given  that  the  textile  and 
apparel  trade  is  heavily  affected  by  such 
quantitative  pacts  as  the  Multifiber  Ar- 
rangement, the  figure  for  these  costs  would 
probably  be  many  times  larger  if  they  were 
not  so  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  second  largest  cost  is  for  machinery 
and  transportation  equipment  restrictions— 
at  $15.9  billion.  This  figure  does  not  include 
any  costs  at  all  for  quantity  restrictions  on 
autos  (the  most  significant  omission)  and 
other  items,  again  because  of  gaps  in  the  ex- 
isting literature.  The  metals  and  minerals 
category  of  $10.2  billion  includes  restric- 
tions on  aluminum,  copper,  iron,  steel,  zinc, 
and  various  other  metals  and  minerals. 
Fourth,  restrictions  on  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured goods  include  footwear,  furniture, 
stainless  steel  flatware,  glass  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  and  myriad  other 
products.  Finally,  for  agricultural  products, 
quantity  restrictions  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  burden  than  tariffs:  $3.9  billion  of  the 
agriculture  total  of  $6  billion  comes  from 
quotas  and  orderly  marketing  agreements. 

THE  LONG-RUN  COSTS  OF  "SAVING"  JOBS 

In  light  of  these  large  costs,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  popularity  of  trade  bar- 
riers as  national  policy— except  in  light  of 
the  politics  of  protectionism.  All  of  the  pro- 
tectionist devices  are  means  by  which  small, 
well-organized  groups  use  the  political  proc- 
ess to  their  advantage.  That  the  tax  effects 
of  these  devices  are  hidden  is  of  no  small 
importance  in  explaining  their  attractive- 
ness to  policy  makers  and  to  business.  Cer- 
tainly, direct  subsidization  of  producers 
leading  to  increased  taxes— or,  more  likely, 
to  increased  deficits— would  be  very  unpopu- 
lar politically.  Protectionist  aid  to  industries 
facing  strong  foreign  competition,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  rationalized  by  pointing 
the  finger  at  foreigners.  In  addition,  such 
aid  does  not  threaten  company  manage- 
ments with  the  direct  government  interven- 
tion that  explicit  subsidies  would  involve. 

The  ability  of  protectionist  barriers  to 
save  jobs  is  limited  and  can  never  be  viewed 
as  more  than  a  temporary  measure.  But  the 
cost  is  difficult  to  justify  even  in  the  short 
run.  Table  2  gives  estimates  of  the  total  cost 
per  job  "saved"  by  five  protectionist  pro- 
grams. The  ratio  of  the  consumer  costs  for 
those  programs  to  the  compensation  paid  to 
workers  ranges  from  3.5  for  carbon  steel  to 
9.3  for  restrictions  on  footwear  imports.  Put 
simply,  current  protectionist  policies  "save" 
jobs  at  a  cost  to  consumers  that  is  many 
times  what  a  job  is  worth  to  the  worker 
being  protected.  The  difference  between  the 
compensation  paid  and  the  total  implicit 
transfer  from  consumers  goes  partly  to  the 
owners  of  the  protected  firms  and  partly  to 
sheer  waste  (because  resources  are  used  to 
produce  goods  domestically  that  could  be 
produced  more  cheaply  elsewhere). 
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TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  COSTS  TO  CONSUMERS  PER 
JOB  PROTECTED 

[In  1980  dollars] 


Product 


Amage 

compensa- 
tion 


Ocieitm 

cosl  per  lOb 

protected 


Ratio  at 
cost  to 
compensa- 
tion 


Television   lecewets   (laritis  and 

quotas)    

Footwear  (tarKts  and  quotas) 
Carton  steel  (tariffs  and  quotas) 
Steel  (trigger  price  mechanism) 
Autos  (proposed  "domeslic  con- 

tem"  Ml) 


$12,923 
8.340 

24,329 
24,329 

23.566 


$?4,155 
77.714 
85.272 

110.000 

85.400 


57 
93 
3,5 
4,5 

36 


Sources  Compensatioii  figuies  are  from  Department  of  Lata,  "Labor  Force 
Statistics  Derived  from  the  Currenl  Population  Survey  A  OatalMok,  vol  1 
(Seplembei  1982).  adiusted  to  indude  fiihte  Iwietits  tstimates  o<  the 
consume!  cost  per  K*  created  in  televisioo,  foohdear,  and  caittxi  steel  are 
deiwed  from  Robert  Crandall,  m  Blockings  Papeis  on  Economic  Actnnly,  1978, 
the  estimate  fw  steel  comes  Crandall,  in  Regulation,  July/August  1980,  and 
llut  foi  autos  from  a  Council  of  tconoroic  Advisers  staff  study 

Moreover,  even  these  very  expensive  bene- 
fits to  workers  may  be  short-lived.  There  is. 
as  already  noted,  a  tendency  for  trade  bar- 
riers to  proliferate,  as  firms  that  sell  prod- 
ucts in  open  markets  but  buy  materials  in 
protected  markets  find  they  loo  need  some 
form  of  protection.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  retaliation.  Our  trading 
partners  may  succumb  more  readily  to  do- 
mestic political  pressures  to  raise  trade  bar- 
riers if  we  have  increased  ours.  The  devas- 
tating beggar-thy-neighbor  policies  many 
nations  practiced  following  U.S.  passage  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  in  1930  should 
serve  as  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  global  reper- 
cussions of  protectionism. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  direct  con- 
sumer costs  estimated  here,  trade  barriers 
impose  high  long-run  cosU  on  the  protected 
industry  itself.  Even  the  benefits  of  trade 
barriers  to  the  protected  industry  are  not 
unambiguous,  because  an  industry  that  once 
sought  protection  as  a  short-run  cure  often 
ends  up  dependent  on  it  for  survival.  Final- 
ly, and  most  important  of  all.  trade  barriers 
damage  our  economy's  competitive  strength. 
As  William  Brock.  U.S.  trade  representative, 
has  said:  "Nations  which  protect  their 
economies  today  will  pay  the  costs  of  a  de- 
cline in  competitiveness  tomorrow. " 

In  the  current  environment,  international 
trade  policy  will  not  sit  still.  Our  choice 
today  is  between  further  drift  to  global  pro- 
tectionism or  a  joint  effort  by  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners  to  remove 
the  obstacles  already  threatening  open 
world  markets.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  numerous  the  barriers  and  the  more 
difficult  the  task  of  removing  them.» 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EASTSIDE  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  on  Wednesday,  October  5. 
1983,  to  participate  in  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Eastside  Baptist 
Church  of  Baltimore.  Md.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  good  fellowship.  The 
church  is  pastored  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Alex- 
ander. The  following  is  what  his  con- 
gregation has  to  say  about  this  fine 
minister. 
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C.  Alexander  was  bom  in 

LawrenceVille,  Va.  He  was  brought  up 

old,  old-fashioned  Christian 

and  moved  to  Baltimore 

eaipy  age,  where  he  became  a 

First  Baptist  Church.  He 

in    Baltimore    Public 

later  went  on  to  Morgan, 

college,  and  to  Lynchburg  Sem- 
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other  things 
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Aged  Horjie 
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of  our 
our  pleas(>re 
all  odds 
fairs,   for 
recogniticta 
in  celebrajtion 
with 

We  wisl  I 
age,  symbols 
standing 
soling  coiincil 
which  he 
hand.  Thise 
to  us  in 

We 
food  frori 
been 

Christian 
a  more 

We  are 
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midst  of 
generatiojis 
person 
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love  the 
those 


beca  ise 


teach  ngs 
tlie 


ship 
his 

lowing 
holds  up 

The 
from  his 
not  only 
material 
sheep 


bees  use 


t ) 


church, 
feels  its 
him 
high  in 
enough 
some  berjefit 
Whatei  er 
his  behalf 
with  the 
success 


Alexander  is  blessed  with 

,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Alexander, 

precious  children,   one  of 

in  the  clergy. 

founding  the  Eastside  Baptist 

•'The     Church     With     the 

•"eeling,"  some  25  years  ago, 

Alexander  has  spent  several 

president  of  the  United  Bap- 

of  Maryland.  Among 

he  has  played  an  intri- 

n  the  building  of  the  Baptist 

which  has  proven  to  be  a 

and  a  godsend  to  the 

_.  it  serves. 

members  of  Eastside  Baptist 

to  make  some  expression 

for  this  occasion  and 

in  being  here.  This  is  by 

of  our  most  significant  af- 

we  have  come  together  in 

of  our  beloved  pastor  and 

of  his  25th  anniversary 

Baptist  Church. 

to  pay  respect  to  his  cour- 

of  wisdom,  and  under- 

our  shortcomings,  his  con- 

and  the  fatherly  way  in 

has  tried  to  lend  a  helping 

things  have  endeared  him 

uncertain  terms. 

not  only  received  spiritual 

his  ministry  but  we  have 

with   his  leadership   in 

fellowship  that  has  given  us 

seiriceable  way  of  life. 

grateful  for  him  because  he 
tall  as  the  timber  in  the 
the  rich  swamplands  of  our 
.  He  represents  the  kind  of 
he  speaks  of  in  his  mes- 
thbse  who  work  because  they 
one  they  are  following,  and 
wto   are   sold   to   the   idea   of 
brotherhood.   We   respect   his  leader- 
his  life  is  in  keeping  with 
We  have  no  trouble  fol- 
light  which  he  so  firmly 
or  us  to  see. 
sptit  of  his  congregation  stems 
3ig  heart,  for  he  truly  shares 
lis  God-given  talents  but  also 
things   that   his   lambs   and 
m*,y  be  fed.  The  glory  of  his 
stewards!  lip   is  felt  not  only  in  the 
but    the    entire    community 
presence.  We  feel  proud  of 
even  though  he  stands 
Ijadership,  he  is  always  close 
each  of  us  that  we  may  reap 
from  his  presence, 
efforts  we  have  made  on 
_  are  quite  small  compared 
efforts  he  has  made  and  the 
has  attained  on  our  behalf; 
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so  we  can  only  wish  with  all  our  hearts 
God's  blessings  heaped  upon  him  as 
the  years  roll  by  and  may  all  his  sor- 
rows roll  away. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  Alexander 
has  been  so  full  and  fruitful  that  we 
must  pay  tribute  to  her  and  express 
our  appreciation  for  her  influence  on 
the  man  whom  we  honor  here  tonight. 
She  has  kept  the  home  fires  burning 
while  simultaneously  maintaining  a 
faithful  and  productive  membership  in 
our  church.* 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  C. 
GUTHRIE 


BLAND 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Dan  Coats  and  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lt.  Col.  C.  Bland  Guthrie 
who  died  of  cancer  on  October  8. 

Bland  Guthrie  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  June  1967  to  May  1983.  it 
was  during  his  last  tour  of  duty  as  Leg- 
islative Liaison  for  the  U.S.  Army,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him  and 
it  was  during  this  time  that  we  became 
friends. 

Bland  Guthrie  was  a  dedicated, 
hard-working  Army  officer  who  knew 
how  to  get  things  done.  He  had  the 
ability  to  make  everyone  he  came  in 
contact  with  feel  important  and  sense 
the  urgency  of  the  mission  at  hand.  It 
did  not  matter  if  you  were  a  Congess- 
man  who  needed  guidance  with  logis- 
tics or  a  clerk  typist  who  needed  help 
in  following  through  on  correspond- 
ence, we  all  became  part  of  an  impor- 
tant mission  as  we  worked  together  in 
carrying  out  our  day-to-day  obliga- 
tions. This  is  just  one  of  Bland's  spe- 
cial abilities  which  helped  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  people  he  came  in  contact 
with.  We  will  miss  him. 

Bland  Guthrie  was  a  man  devoted  to 
his  country  and  he  compiled  a  record 
of  excellence  and  accomplishment.  His 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  our 
country  is  an  example  that  merits  our 
attention.  Among  the  awards  and 
decorations  he  received  for  his  faithful 
service  to  our  country  are:  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Meritorious  Service  Medal. 
Air  Medal,  and  Army  Commendation. 

I  know  all  our  colleagues  join  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  Bland  Guthrie's 
wife,  Anita,  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 
They  can  be  proud  of  the  life  he  lived, 
of  the  service  he  provided  his  country, 
and  the  example  he  left  to  those  who 
knew  him. 

Dan  Coats  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  our  colleagues  a  letter  from  one 
of  Bland's  friends,  Lt.  Col.  Bill  Rich- 
ards, currently  serving  in  Belgium. 
This  letter  was  read  at  services  held  in 
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the  Old  Chapel  at  Fort  Meyer  and 
touched  us  deeply.  I  submit  it  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

We  gather  to  honor  and  remember  Carroll 
Bland  Guthrie.  In  a  life  of  service  cut  short. 
Bland  was  an  inspiring  leader  and  respected 
colleague.  His  most  conspicious  legacy  is  the 
example  he  set,  through  his  distinctive 
blend  of  intellect,  determination,  candor, 
courage  and  individualism.  Bland  gained  the 
respect  and  affection  not  only  of  the  sol- 
diers and  officers  of  this  nation,  but  also  of 
comrades  in  several  allied  nations  as  well. 
Wherever  he  served,  his  influence  and  con- 
cern was  deep  and  wide. 

Throughout  his  years  of  service.  Bland 
was  always  open  to  new  ideas  and  inspired 
his  fellow  professionals  to  new  challenges. 
His  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  He  appreci- 
ated the  past,  but  saw  no  reason  to  be 
shackled  by  it.  It  is  both  ironic  and  tragic 
that  someone  with  so  high  an  interest  in  the 
future,  someone  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  betterment  of  the  future,  should  be 
denied  its  wonders. 

It  is  the  memory  of  Bland's  personal  rela- 
tions with  each  of  us  that  make  us  feel  his 
loss  most  painfully.  His  friendship  enriched 
our  lives.  His  death  diminishes  us  and  leaves 
a  chasm  we  cannot  close.  There  was  no  limit 
to  what  Bland  would  do  for  the  many  of  us 
he  called  friend.  With  characteristic  selfless- 
ness he  made  us  feel  better  about  ourselves 
and  about  life. 

Bland  gave  us  so  much.  Most  of  us  who 
became  his  friend  received  the  added  bless- 
ing of  meeting,  through  Bland,  others  for 
whom  we  developed  deep  affection.  Bland 
also  brought  Anita  into  our  lives:  and 
through  their  daughter  Anne,  we  can  treas- 
ure his  memory. 

Life  indeed  must  go  on,  but  for  us  it  must 
be  with  a  void  we  cannot  fill.  Just  as  Bland's 
part  in  our  lives  brought  such  brightness 
and  joy.  -so  must  his  passing  be  endured 
with  such  sorrow.  We  cannot  forget  him:  we 
will  not  forget  him.  We  will  be  ever  the 
richer  for  knowing  and  loving  him.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALLAN  ZIEGLER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Allan  Ziegler,  a  prominent  Los  An- 
geles leader  who  will  receive  the  pres- 
tigious Heart  of  Gold  award  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1983. 

This  unique  award  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Medallion  Group  of 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  who  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  philan- 
thropic causes. 

Mr.  Ziegler  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1922.  After  his  graduation  from  Los 
Angeles  High  School,  he  continued  his 
education  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  where  he  received  both 
his  bachelor's  and  law  degree.  While 
attending  college,  Mr.  Ziegler  became 
active  in  founding  Westco  Products,  a 
family  business,  which  is  now  the  lead- 
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ing  manufacturer  of  bakery  supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  his 
country  with  distinction  as  a  lieuten- 
ant on  the  destroyer,  U.S.S.  Laymon. 

Twenty  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Ziegler 
received  the  first  Eternal  Light  Award 
from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
for  his  humanitarian  efforts.  Over  the 
years,  he  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  have  con- 
tinued these  efforts  directing  them 
toward  several  worthwhile  charities 
and  institutions.  Among  their  major 
contributions  have  been  the  endow- 
ment of  the  administration  building  at 
the  University  of  Judaism  and  facili- 
ties at  Sinai  Temple,  Camp  Ramah 
and  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aging. 

Mr.  Ziegler's  leadership  positions 
have  included  the  presidency  of  Sinai 
Temple,  including  the  honorary  life 
president,  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  University  of  Judaism, 
executive  member  of  the  National 
Ramah  Commission,  vice  president  of 
Camp  Ramah  and  Los  Angeles  Hebrew 
High  School  and  member  of  the  board 
of  homes  for  the  aging.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Ziegler  has  served  as  an  officer  of 
the  National  Bakery  Suppliers  Asso- 
ciation for  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  Mr.  Ziegler's 
accomplishments  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  commend  Mr. 
Ziegler  for  his  exemplary  display  of 
public  service.  He  is  an  exceptional 
member  of  our  community  and  most 
deserving  of  the  Golden  Hand 
Award.* 


H  R.  1028-COMPUTER  CHIP 
COPYRIGHT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 


m  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
became  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1028.  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  provides  needed  protec- 
tion against  chip  piracy  for  U.S.  manu- 
facturers of  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
ucts. 

The  semiconductor  industry  is  a 
vital  and  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  Bureau  of  Industri- 
al Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  forecasts  that  in  1983  the 
industry  will  ship  more  than  $12.2  bil- 
lion worth  of  semiconductor  and  relat- 
ed devices,  a  substantial  increase  from 
the  $10.5  billion  1982  value  of  ship- 
ments. It  is  projected  that  in  10  years 
the  semiconductor  market  will  have 
sales  of  more  than  $90  billion,  thus  be- 
coming one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant product  markets  and  the  basis  for 
computers  and  telecommunications, 
two  out  of  the  four  major  industries  of 
the  1990's. 

As  the  level  of  complexity  of  semi- 
conductor circuits  has  grown,  so  has 
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the  cost  of  creating  new  chip  designs 
to  embody  those  circuits  economically 
and   efficiently.   In   recent   testimony 
during  hearings  on  August  3  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration    of     Justice,     an     industry 
spokesman   noted   that   the   research 
and   development   costs   for   a   single 
complex  chip  now  can  cost  approxi- 
mately $5  million,  while  related  sup- 
port and  development  costs  for  that 
chip  could  amount  to  another  $50  mil- 
lion or  more.   These   increasing  cost 
factors   have   both   made   the   return 
from  piracy  to  would-be  chip  pirates 
and   made   the   cost   of   their   piracy 
greater  to  legitimate  chip  manufactur- 
ers. The  net  effect  of  chip  copying  is 
to  sharply  curtail  the  normal  recovery 
period    during    which    an    innovative 
chip  manufacturer  can  recoup  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  that  the 
manufacturer  invests  in  creating  a  new 
chip  and  putting  it  on  the  market. 
Unless   investments   in   chip   creation 
can   be    recovered,    fewer   and    fewer 
companies  will  make  the  research  and 
development  investment  necessary  for 
advancing   chip    technology.    Instead, 
more  and  more  companies  will  engage 
in  chip  copying  to  the  detriment  of 
the  worldwide  technological  competi- 
tive edge  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  effective  legal  means  at 
this  time  to  stop  chip  piracy.  Protec- 
tion for  chip  layouts  under  the  patent 
laws  is  not  available,  as  a  practical 
matter,  despite  the  fact  that  creativity 
in  devising  these  layouts  is  a  critical 
factor  in  reducing  manufacturing 
costs.  Protection  under  existing  copy- 
right law  is  also  not  available  for  chip 
designs,  because  the  layouts  of  chips 
are  utilitarian  in  nature.  Under  exist- 
ing copyright  law,  utilitarian  objects 
cannot  effectively  be  protected,  even 
though  their  creation  may  involve 
great  creativity  and  be  of  considerable 
economic  value. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  chip  piracy  by  pro- 
viding copyright  protection.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  intro- 
duced S.  1201,  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  California,  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards and  MiNETA,  have  introduced 
H.R.  1028.  This  legislation  provides  a 
10-year  term  of  protection  for  the 
layout  of  chips  and  at  the  same  time 
protects  innocent  good-faith  purchas- 
ers of  these  products.  It  recognizes  a 
new  kind  of  copyrightable  work, 
"mask  works,"  and  provides  protection 
specifically  devised  for  such  works. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
Congress  promptly  enact  legislation 
protecting  semiconductor  chip  designs. 
Such  legislation,  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

First,  it  should  accord  prompt,  inex- 
pensive protection  to  original  semicon- 
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ductor  designs,  through  a  registration 
system  similar  to  that  now  in  effect 
for  books,  pictorial  works,  and  motion 
pictures.  It  is  essential  to  have  a 
system  that  permits  rapid  securing  of 
protection,  without  an  expensive  ex- 
amination procedure  or  other  high 
front-end  costs.  This  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  the  existing 
Federal  copyright  laws  to  cover  chip 
layouts.  H.R.  1028,  which  amends  the 
existing  copyright  laws  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  the  most  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious legislation  for  creating  such  pro- 
tection. 

Second,  the  protection  should  grant 
the  owner  of  the  chip  design  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  commercially  copy  and 
distribute  the  new  chip.  H.R.  1028  has 
such  a  provision. 

Third,  the  protection  should  have  a 
relatively  short  term,  such  as  10  years. 
H.R.  1028  provides  such  a  term. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  an  express 
right  of  "reverse  engineering"  chips 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  analyzing, 
and  evaluating  the  chip.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  the  industry  as  a  legitimate 
practice  and  should  be  safeguarded. 
However,  reverse  engineering  should 
be  appropriately  defined  so  that  a 
claim  of  reverse  engineering  will  not 
become  a  pretense  for  piracy.  At  this 
time,  H.R.  1028  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  question  of  reverse  engineer- 
ing. 

Fifth,  provision  should  be  made  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  innocent  in- 
fringers and  the  public.  For  example, 
it  is  inappropriate  to  allow  injunctions 
or  drastic  forms  of  relief  against  inno- 
cent infringers  of  chip  copyrights. 
H.R.  1028  expressly  provides  against 
that. 

Proposed  amendments  to  this  legis- 
lation   have    been    circulated    in    the 
other  body,  and  have  been  commented 
on  favorably  by  several  witnesses  at  an 
August  3  hearing  before  the  House  Jii- 
diciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties   and   the   Administration   of 
Justice.  These  amendments  would  spe- 
cifically guarantee  the  right  of  reverse 
engineering    for    teaching,    analyzing, 
and  evaluating  chips:  make  the  legisla- 
tion wholly  prospective  in  operation, 
while    at    the    same    time    creating 
•grandfather  rights"  for  persons  mar- 
keting chips  before  January  1.  1980; 
insulate   rights   under   existing  copy- 
right law  for  other  works  from  any 
diminution  or  alteration:  and  limit  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  owner  of  a  copy- 
right relating  to  chips  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution,  but  not  the  use. 
of  the  protected  chips.  These  proposed 
changes  would  bring  H.R.    1028  into 
accord  with   the  matters  that  I  dis- 
cussed above,  and  I  fully  support  H.R. 
1028    with    these    proposed    amend- 
ments. However.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particu- 
lar form  of  language  and  remain  open 
to   suggestions   for   further   improve- 
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ments  In  this  needed  legislation  from 
industry  a  id  other  concerned  parties. 

I  note  lorther  that  this  legislation 
would  crei  ,te  no  new  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  would  cause  no  revenue  loss 
to  the  Go/emment.  The  legislation  is 
commends(bly  narrow  in  focus,  and  is 
to  a  specific  kind  of  new 
technology.  It  therefore  does  not 
and  possibly  controver- 
questi^ns  that  legislation  of  broad- 
could  raise.  The  narrow  focus 
legislation  avoids  opening  the 
he  addition  of  possibly  con- 
amendments  as  to  other 
commercial    or    industrial 
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ACTIONS  OF  GARNER 
AND  WOLD 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  *OOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  18,  1983 
PA  SHAY  AN. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

a  recent  incident  involving 

of  the  district  I  have  the 

represent. 

gentlemen,    Mr.    Brune 

Mr.  Bruce  Wold,  are  em- 

a  firm  that  transports  pris- 

Mr.  Garner  is  employed 

and  Mr.  Wold  as  a  guard. 

recent    flight    a    prisoner 

of  his  restraints,  drew  a 

and   attempted  to   have 

fly  to  a  different  location. 

knife  wound  to  the  throat, 

executed  maneuvers  with 

which  enabled  Mr.  Wold 

olher  prisoners  to  subdue  the 

1  >uring  the  scuffle,  Mr.  Wold 


ir  jured. 
Spe  iker. 


the  heroic  actions  of 

and  Mr.  Wold  undoubted- 

in  saving  their  lives  and  the 
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my  congratulations  to 

tiieir  quick  thinking.* 
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REV.  TED  K.  SMITH.  LA  PALMA'S 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR  1983 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  15.  1983,  the  La  Palma 
Kiwanis  and  Women's  Club  will  recog- 
nize their  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  the 
Year."  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  honoring  this  year's  winner. 

This  year's  honoree,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Ted  K.  Smith,  is  the  pastor  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  La 
Palma.  He  has  served  in  that  capacity 
since  July  1979,  after  15  years  of  serv- 
ice in  Hawaii.  In  only  4  short  years, 
Ted  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  La  Palma  community. 

Ted  was  born  on  December  15,  1931, 
in  Bellflower,  111.,  where  he  attended 
elementary  and  high  school.  After 
briefly  attending  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege, Ted  completed  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  Ted  received  his 
master  of  theology  degree  and  doctor 
of  ministry  from  the  School  of  Theolo- 
gy at  Claremont,  Calif.  Ted  served 
with  distinction  as  a  hospital  corps- 
man  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the 
Korean  war. 

In  addition  to  Ted's  many  duties  as 
the  pastor  of  the  La  Palma  United 
Methodist  Church,  he  is  active  in  the 
La  Palma  community.  Ted  is  the  spir- 
itual aims  leader  of  the  La  Palma 
Kiwanis  Club.  He  has  established  a 
very  active  hospital  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram at  the  La  Palma  Inter-Communi- 
ty Hospital.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Buena  Park  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion, and  also  finds  time  to  visit  the  el- 
derly in  local  nursing  homes.  To  those 
who  are  without  family  and  friends, 
Ted's  visits  are  of  particular  spiritual 
importance.  He  is  the  beacon  of  light 
in  what  is  often  an  otherwise  dreary 
day. 

Ted  has  also  not  neglected  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  young  people.  He  has 
been  the  baccalaureate  speaker  for 
both  Cypress  and  Kennedy  High 
Schools.  He  distributes  Bibles  to  Ken- 
nedy graduates  every  year.  On  Memo- 
rial Day,  Ted  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  Women's  Club  services. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  Ted's  "official" 
community  activities  that  he  was  se- 
lected this  year  but  for  his  private  ac- 
tivities. Ted  is  always  available  to 
answer  the  spiritual  needs  of  anyone- 
regardless  of  their  church  affiliation. 
It  is  for  his  loving  touch,  his  caring 
ear,  and  his  concerned  heart  that  Ted 
was  selected.  He  is  a  humanitarian. 
His  service  knows  no  geographical  or 
denominational  bounds— it  is  done 
with  great  compassion  and  selfless- 
ness. 
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Ted's  busy  schedule  and  many  works 
could  only  be  possible  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  loving  wife,  Betty  Jean,  and 
their  sons,  Kenneth  and  Phil.  To  each 
of  them,  we  owe  our  thanks  for  shar- 
ing Ted  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  La  Palma  is  a  better 
place  because  Ted  Smith  has  enriched 
our  lives.  I  joing  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Ted 
K.  Smith.  La  Palma's  "Outstanding 
Citizen  of  the  Year."* 


JOHN  JOHNSON 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  John  Johnson  will  complete 
his  term  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  It  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  recognize  his 
lifelong  record  of  achievement— a 
record  which  we  in  Nebraska  have 
long  been  familiar  with  and  proud  of. 

A  1948  graduate  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity School  of  Pharmacy,  Mr.  John- 
son has  received  numerous  profession- 
al honors  including  the  NARD-Merck 
Service  to  Society  Award,  the  Harland 
Lewis  Memorial  Award,  the  Creighton 
University  Alumni  Award,  and  the 
Bowl  of  Hygeia. 

Having  served  as  president  of  the 
Bellevue  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
member  of  the  Bellevue  City  Council, 
he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
business  development  of  Bellevue, 
Nebr.,  for  over  30  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  instrumental  in  chartering  a  bank 
badly  needed  by  local  businesses  and 
in  raising  funds  to  build  Midlands 
Cormnunity  Hospital  where  he  has 
dedicated  many  hours  of  service  on  its 
board  of  directors. 

Subseqent  to  his  service  as  regional 
delegate  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business,  he  was  named 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
1980  Family  Owned  Business  Advocate 
of  the  Year.  That  family  owned  busi- 
ness includes  his  wife  Marjorie  John- 
son and  their  sons— John  Jr.,  Kevin, 
and  Gale— an  impressive  team  who  lit- 
erally "mind  the  store"  during  John's 
countrywide  travel. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
and  Aging  Committees,  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  John  Johnson's  sea- 
soned insights  on  issues  that  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  both  com- 
mittees. John  is  a  special  friend  who 
has  served  his  profession  well,  his 
community  well,  and  his  Nation  well. 
He  is  the  kind  of  concerned  and  active 
citizen  that  makes  this  country  great, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  John  Johnson's 
outstanding  accomplishments.* 
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HEROISM  IN  BROOKLYN 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
m  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing happened  just  prior  to  the 
summer  congressional  recess  which  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
because  it  represents  the  very  best  of 
the  human  spirit  and  what  we  aspire 
to  engender  in  all  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

On  July  15  of  this  year,  Constantine 
Plits  smelled  smoke  coming  from  the 
apartment  of  his  elderly  neighbor 
Sylvia  Fagen.  He  broke  down  the  door 
of  her  apartment  as  she  lay  uncon- 
scious, overcome  by  smoke.  As  fire 
consumed  and  smoke  filled  her  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Plits.  at  enormous  risk  to 
his  own  life,  saved  Sylvia  Fagen.  After 
carrying  her  from  the  inferno,  he  then 
administered  aid  to  his  70-year-old 
neighbor  until  an  ambulance  had  ar- 
rived. What  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
is  that  Mr.  Plits.  a  50-year-old  Russian 
immigrant,  has  only  one  arm. 

Mrs.  Fagen  luckily  survived  what 
could  have  been  a  tragic  accident.  I'm 
sad  to  report,  however,  that  a  little 
over  a  month  ago  she  passed  away  in 
spite  of  the  heroic  deed  of  her  neigh- 
bor. 

That  Mr.  Plits  is  a  hero  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  is  beyond  dispute. 
He  did  not  know,  before  he  burst  into 
the  burning  apartment,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  save  his  neighbor.  More  sig- 
nificantly, he  could  not  have  been  sure 
that  he  would  be  able  to  emerge  from 
the  inferno  safely.  There  were  other, 
less  risky,  options  to  be  sure.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Plits  instead  chose  to 
view  his  options  from  his  neighbors 
point  of  view. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  source  of  these  altruistic  impulses 
which  led  to  this  act  of  courage.  Per- 
haps in  his  3  years  since  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Mr.  Plits  has  grown  to  love  his  com- 
munity and  country  and  this  inspired 
his  heroism.  Perhaps  instead,  he  has 
always  possessed  these  noble  qualities. 
What  I  do  know,  however,  is  that  Mr. 
Plits  is  a  sparkling  example  for  all 
other  members  of  our  society.* 


TROUBLE  ON  THE  TRACKS 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
*  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  H.R.  3648,  the  Amtrak  Im- 
provements Act,  later  this  week.  I  am 
planning  to  offer  two  amendments  to 
this  legislation.   The   first  would  re- 
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quire  Amtrak  to  restore  the  position  of 
firemen  on  intercity  passenger  trains 
operating  in  the  Northeast  corridor. 
The  position  was  eliminated  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983.  The  second  amendment 
would  require  Amtrak  to  bargain  over 
the  position  with  representatives  of 
the  250  former  Conrail  employees 
whose  jobs  were  affected. 

I  will  be  writing  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  explain  the  importance 
of  these  two  amendments.  I  want  to 
take    this    opportunity,    however,    to 
bring    to    the    House's    attention    a 
number  of  newspaper  articles  about 
the  issue  that  have  appeared  in  my 
district  and  which  provide  substantial 
background  information.  I  also  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal-Couri- 
er (New  Haven,  Conn.)  which  calls  on 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  safety 
issue  raised  by  the  Amtrak  decision. 
Finally,  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
two  newspaper  articles  which  describe 
tragic    railroad    fatalities    which    oc- 
curred in  Rhode  Island  this  year. 
[Prom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Mar.  1,  1983] 
Trouble  on  the  Tracks 
(By  Bruce  Shapiro) 
Amtrak    has   removed   firemen    from    its 
train  cabs,   leaving  engineers  alone.   Does 
that  mean  the  trains  are  unsafe? 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  6.  a  Rhode 
Island  man  was  killed  in  Pawtucket  by  an 
Amtrak  train  on  its  way  to  Boston.  The 
train  had  rounded  a  curve  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  earlier.  The  engineer  didn't  see  the 
man  and  his  three  children  on  the  tracks. 
The  conductor,  farther  back  on  the  train, 
eventually  did.  He  pulled  his  whistle  and 
brake  cord,  but  by  then  precious  seconds 
had  passed. 

The  Amtrak  engineer  was  alone  in  the 
cab.  Until  last  month  there  would  also  have 
been  a  second  person  in  the  cab— a  second 
pair  of  eyes,  and  a  second  set  of  reflexes. 
But  on  January  1  Amtrak  eliminated  the 
second  person— the  fireman— on  its  North- 
east Corridor  trains  as  a  cost-cutting  meas- 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain 
whether  the  fireman  (who  in  the  age  of 
diesel  had  been  an  assistant  engineer  rather 
than  the  familiar  stoker  from  the  movies) 
would  have  spotted  the  family  in  time.  Engi- 
neers say  that  a  fireman,  who  would  have 
been  sitting  to  the  engineer's  left  and  com- 
manded a  different  view,  could  probably 
have  seen  around  the  curve  at  least  a  bit 
sooner. 

The  February  6  accident  was  a  grim  post- 
script to  a  conversation  I  had  had  just  a  few 
days  earlier  with  Thomas  Cannon,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  United  Transportation  Union 
(UTU).  which  represents  brakemen,  fire- 
men, conductors,  and  some  engineers. 
Cannon  is  himself  an  engineer  with  15 
years'  experience.  -Mark  my  words."  he  had 
said.  "Without  that  second  man.  at  the 
speeds  those  trains  travel,  within  a  short 
time  we  will  have  some  serious  accidents  on 
our  hands." 

Cannon's  union  has  been  fighting  the 
elimination  of  the  firemen  for  months,  in- 
cluding a  court  challenge  which  lost.  Now 
the  dispute  is  threatening  to  boil  over  into  a 
major  labor  controversy.  The  UTU  charges 
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that  Amtrak's  elimination  of  firemen  not 
only  poses  a  serious  threat  to  public  safety, 
but  also  undermines  basic  principles  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  affirmative  action.  It 
is  a  dispute,  union  officials  say.  with  long- 
term  national  implications. 

The  roots  of  the  controversy  were  laid  in 
1976.  when  Amtrak  took  over  the  Boston-to- 
Washington  Northeast  Corridor  from  bank- 
rupt private  railroads.  At  the  time,  Amtrak 
management  did  not  feel  equipped  to  ad- 
minister its  own  train  crews.  Instead  it 
struck  a  bargain  with  Conrail,  which  ran 
the  local  commuter  lines.  Conrail  effectively 
acted  as  an  agent  for  Amtrak— training, 
hiring,  and  supplying  crews  for  the  long  dis- 
tance trains. 

By  1981,  Conrails  profiU  were  not  high 
enough  to  support  its  own  commuter  trains. 
Congress  passed  the  new  Northeast  Rail 
Services  Act  (NERSA).  which  went  into 
effect  this  year,  completely  reorganizing 
passenger  service  in  the  region.  Conrail 
dropped  its  commuter  lines,  which  were 
taken  over  by  the  locally  controlled  Metro- 
North.  Amtrak  had  by  then  developed  an 
adequate  bureaucracy  to  manage  its  crews 
directly.  The  same  engineers  and  crew  mem- 
bers who  had  run  Amtrak  trains  through 
Conrail  were  brought  over. 

But  Amtrak  wanted  a  change.  The  compa- 
ny identified  several  thousand  positions  it 
considered  expendable— including  the  250 
firemen.  Conrails  contracts  with  the  U'TU 
and  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  (BLE).  which  bargains  for  engi- 
neers, were  still  in  effect.  But  Amtrak  an- 
nounced that  it  was  no  longer  bound  by 
these  agreemenU— that  it  was.  in  effect,  a 
new  employer— and  held  no  contractual  ob- 
ligations whatsoever  to  Conrail  workers. 

•Any  engineer.  ■  says  Mike  Doyle,  "will 
tell  you  there  are  plenty  of  times  when  the 
fireman  has  saved  his  ass."  Doyle  has  oper- 
ated Amtrak  trains  since  1975— for  the  first 
two  years  as  a  fireman,  and  since  1978  as  a 
full  engineer.  He  handles  runs  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  Though  he  is  a 
member  of  the  BLE  and  his  job  is  not  at 
stake,  he  has  been  a  highly  vocal  supporter 
of  the  UTUs  drive  to  reinstate  firemen. 

•My  great  fear."  he  says,  •is  that  I  or  any 
other  engineer  will  make  a  serious  mistake, 
cause  a  serious  accident.'  He  describes  the 
myriad  of  exhausting  details  which  contin- 
ually demand  an  engineer's  attention:  cross- 
ings, stop  signals,  stations,  switches.  Track 
conditions  change  every  day  and  are  posted 
on  a  board  in  the  trainyard.  Automatic 
speed  controls  and  safety  equipment  are 
sometimes  not  working.  A  fireman.  Doyle 
says,  was  essential  to  keeping  an  engineer 
alert;  they  would  check  signals  with  each 
other,  keep  tabs  on  track  conditions,  per- 
form brake  and  equipment  tests.  •Its  like 
needing  a  copilot  in   an  airplane. '   Doyle 

says. 

Doyle  adds  that  many  engineers  are  not 
always  operating  in  peak  form.  Sometimes 
they  are  tired  from  long,  closely  spaced  con- 
secutive runs.  As  with  pilots  and  air-traffic 
controllers,  stress  is  a  serious  problem— and 
is  aggravated  without  a  second  person  in  the 
cab.  And  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  engineer  will  be  incapacitated  through 
sudden  illness  or  injury. 

The  main  safety  device  on  Amtrak  trains 
is  the  'alerter'- an  electronic  monitor 
based  on  electrodes  implanted  in  the  engi- 
neers  seat.  The  alerter  sounds  a  horn  and 
eventually  puts  on  the  brakes  if  the  engi- 
neer stops  making  normal  movement  or 
falls  off  his  seat.  But  Doyle  and  other  engi- 
neers say  the  alerter  U  unreliable:  a  recent 
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eventual  engineer  candidates;  now  they  will 
never  have  the  chance  to  qualify.  Says 
Davis,  "Amtrak  took  just  about  every  one  of 
the  blacks  hired  under  affirmative  action 
out.  They're  the  ones  who  will  pay  most  se- 
verely." 

Amtrak's  Dianne  Elliot  denies  that  affirm- 
ative action  has  been  affected.  But  John 
Winston,  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Federal  Railway  Administration,  says  mi- 
nority firemen  "would  definitely  be  affect- 
ed" disproportionately  by  the  action. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  Amtrak  and  the 
former  firemen?  And  where  does  it  leave  the 
passengers  on  Amtrak's  high-speed  trains? 

This  Tuesday,  a  special  mediation  board 
plans  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  if  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  dispute.  If  there  is 
no  mediation,  the  UTU  is  prepared  to  take 
more  drastic  steps.  Says  Larry  Davis.  "This 
is  a  national  issue.  If  they  can  do  it  with 
Conrail.  they  can  do  it  with  the  Santa  Fe  or 
any  other  road.  If  there  were  no  mediation, 
then  I  would  take  job  action— shut  the 
SOBs  down.  " 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  still  only  one 
person  in  that  cab. 

[Prom  the  New  Haven  <Conn.)  Register, 

Jan.  31,  1983] 

Amtrak  Run  Called  Risky 

no  backup  for  engineers 

(By  Abram  Katz) 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  Amtrak 
has  been  running  high-speed  trains  between 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  Boston  with  only  one 
man  in  the  locomotive.  Engineers  and  con- 
ductors call  the  new  practice  a  serious 
hazard. 

Engineers  used  to  be  accompanied  by  fire- 
men before  Amtrak  assumed  control  of  the 
northeast  corridor  from  Conrail.  The  fire- 
man helped  the  engineer  remember  special 
instructions  and  kept  an  eye  out  for  other 
hazards  that  the  busy  engineer  might  miss. 

Now,  engineers  complain,  they  have  no 
one  to  help  keep  them  alert— and  no  one  to 
assume  the  controls  if  an  engineer  should 
suddenly  become  ill  or  incapacitated. 

Amtrak  officials  say  the  diesel  and  electric 
locomotives  used  on  the  Washington-to- 
Boston  run  are  equipped  with  a  variety  of 
safety  features.  Local  engineers  concede 
that  the  "alerters "  and  "dead-man  pedals" 
in  their  cabs  often  work. 

Sometimes  they  do  not.  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  engineers.  Besides,  at  100  to  120 
miles  an  hour,  a  runaway  train  could  travel 
miles  before  the  emergency  brakes  brought 
it  to  a  halt. 

Some  of  the  locomotives  used  by  Amtrak 
cannot  be  entered  from  the  rest  of  the  train, 
the  engineers  add.  meaning  the  conductor 
cannot  routinely  check  the  engineer  and 
cannot  intervene  in  the  event  of  trouble. 

Amtrak  corporate  spokesman  Diane  El- 
liott said  the  federally  subsidized  railroad 
does  not  believe  the  new  "'solo  engineer" 
practice  presents  a  hazard.  "We  don't  feel 
it's  unsafe,"  she  said. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  has 
refused  to  act  on  the  question.  "We  have  no 
jurisdiction,  no  federal  regulations  and  no 
involvement  whatsoever  with  that  matter," 
said  FRA  Director  of  Public  Affairs  John 
Winston. 

Amtrak,  the  FRA  and  trainmen  say  the 
practice  of  piloting  a  passenger  train  with 
one  engineer  resulted  from  a  long  dispute 
between  the  competing  United  Transporta- 
tion Union-Engineers,  which  represents  fire- 
men and  some  engineers,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
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Fearing  its  membership  would  be  usurped 
by  the  UTUE,  the  BLE  signed  a  contract 
with  Amtrak  allowing  one-man  operation, 
explained  one  engineer.  The  UTUE  also 
reached  an  agreement  with  Amtrak,  but  is 
still  in  disagreement  over  use  of  firemen. 

Until  the  dispute  between  Amtrak  and  the 
UTUE  is  settled,  passenger  trains  will  con- 
tinue to  run  between  Washington  and 
Boston  with  one  man  in  the  cab. 

Engineers  and  conductors  insist  that  run- 
ning a  train  with  one  man  at  the  controls  is 
dangerous.  "It  isn't  safe  at  all,"  said  Joseph 
Morrissey.  who's  been  an  engineer  for  15 
years. 

""There  should  be  another  person  there  to 
stop  the  train  if  something  happens  to  me. 
I've  been  in  the  railroad  41  years  and  I 
never  thought  the  government  would  allow 
this  kind  of  thing, "  said  Morrissey,  who 
must  drive  trains  by  himself  from  New 
Haven  to  New  York,  and  New  Haven  to 
Boston. 

Engineers  must  keep  track  of  dozens  of 
pieces  of  information,  according  to  engineer 
Michael  Doyle.  If  they  don't,  disaster  can 
result.  There  are  work  crews  to  watch  out 
for,  ""cut-outs"  where  a  train  is  emptying 
passengers  across  a  track,  curves,  switches, 
debris  on  the  track,  cars,  trucks,  other 
trains  and  commuter  trains  in  some  areas. 

Before  an  engineer  departs  from  the  sta- 
tion he  has  to  review  all  the  hazards  he  will 
encounter,  and  while  the  train  is  moving  he 
must  make  sure  he's  keeping  to  schedule 
and  maintain  the  numerous  switches  and 
relays  in  the  locomotive. 

Several  engineers  said  they  have  avoided 
mishaps  because  firemen— some  engineers 
prefer  the  term  ""assistant  engineer"— 
brought  hazards  or  signals  to  their  atten- 
tion that  they  otherwise  might  have  missed. 

Going  around  curves  in  some  locomotives 
leaves  the  engineer  blind  on  one  side,  Doyle 
added. 

"It's  not  very  safe.  God  forbid  he  has  a 
heart  attack,"  said  conductor  Theodore 
Mekdeci.  It's  not  a  safe  deal  at  all.  We  don't 
know  back  there  what's  going  on.  Half  the 
time  the  intercoms  don't  work.  By  the  time 
you  found  out  there's  a  problem  it's  too  late 
to  do  anything." 

The  problem  is  compounded  for  engineers 
who  work  "off  the  spare  board"— a  pool  of 
engineers  who  are  called  to  work  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

One  engineer  who  works  off  the  spare 
board,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  said 
he  became  so  drowsy  driving  a  train  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Haven  in  the 
early  morning  hours  that  only  the  alerter 
allowed  him  to  complete  the  trip. 

He  would  start  to  fall  asleep  and  the  shrill 
siren  and  lights  would  wake  him  up,  every 
minute  or  so,  for  the  entire  run,  he  said. 

"Spare  Board'  Engineers'  Hours  Erratic 
(By  Abram  Katz) 

When  the  work  is  there  you  have  to  take 
it,  so  if  you're  working  as  an  engineer  off 
the  "spare  board, "  you  may  find  yourself  at 
the  controls  of  a  12'/2-ton  locomotive  and 
feeling  kind  of  drowsy. 

Engineer  Michael  Doyle  works  off  the 
board,  which  represents  a  pool  of  engineers 
who  have  no  set  hours.  They  are  called  to 
work  whenever  Amtrak  needs  them. 

The  erratic  schedules  that  result  from  the 
spare  board  and  federal  "hours  of  service" 
laws  make  putting  two  people  in  locomo- 
tives even  more  important.  Doyle  says. 
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When  the  Amtrak  dispatcher  calls,  Doyle 
explained,  you  have  to  take  the  job  or  risk 
being  taken  off  duty.  After  operating  a  train 
for  12  hours,  an  engineer  is  required  to  rest 
for  eight  hours,  according  to  federal  regula- 
tions. 

A  typical  spare  board  schedule  could  leave 
a  very  tired  engineer  in  a  train  by  himself. 

"You  could  get  called  at  6  p.m.  for  a  train 
from  New  Haven  to  New  York,  the  Mer- 
chants Limited, "  he  said.  The  engineer 
would  have  to  report  at  6:20  p.m.  to  prepare 
for  the  6:50  p.m.  departure,  and  arrive  at 
New  York  at  8:30  p.m. 

Then  the  engineer  might  be  asked  to  run 
the  9:45  p.m.  train  back  to  New  Haven.  He 
would  arrive  at  11:20  p.m.  and  be  off  duty 
by  11:35  p.m.— for  a  total  of  five  hours  and 
15  minutes  of  work. 

Under  the  rules  of  service  that  leaves  the 
engineer  with  six  hours  and  45  minutes 
"left"  before  he  must  rest. 

He  goes  home  and  to  bed.  but  the  crew 
caller  wakes  him  up  at  2  a.m.  and  orders  the 
engineer  to  run  the  Night  Owl  from  New 
Haven  to  Boston.  He  reports  back  to  the 
yard  at  4:07  a.m.  for  the  4:37  a.m.  departure. 
With  little  rest  the  engineer,  who  has  been 
working  since  the  previous  evening,  and  was 
probably  up  all  day  before  that,  now  faces  a 
100-mph  trip  to  Boston  by  himself. 

An  "alerter "  can  keep  him  awake.  It  con- 
sists of  electrodes  connected  to  the  engi- 
neer's seat  and  it  cycles  every  20  seconds. 
Unless  the  engineer  moves  or  touches  metal 
the  alerter  will  first  flash  bright  white 
lights  and  then  sound  a  siren. 

It  the  engineer  does  not  respond  the 
alerter  automatically  applies  the  brakes. 

[From  the  Journal-Courier  (Conn.),  Feb.  1, 

19831 
It's  disturbing  that  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA)  either  cannot  or  will 
not  act  on  a  question  of  safety— the  practice 
of  running  high-speed  Amtrak  trains  be- 
tween Washington  and  Boston  with  only  an 
engineer  in  the  locomotive.  An  FRA  official 
has  said  the  agency  has  no  jurisdiction  and 
no  involvement  in  the  matter.  Why  not? 
This  is  interstate  railroad  transportation 
and  Amtrak  is  a  federally  subsidized  line. 
Federal  authorities  required  the  special  in- 
spections of  wheels  that  are  delaying  trains 
of  the  New  Haven  lines. 

In  the  past,  an  engineer  was  accompanied 
by  a  so-called  fireman  in  a  locomotive.  The 
fireman  helped  the  engineer  remember  spe- 
cial instructions  and  kept  an  eye  out  for 
other  hazards  the  engineer  might  miss.  But 
since  Amtrak  assumed  control  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  line  from  Conrail,  the  engi- 
neers lack  a  helper  and  there  is  no  one  to 
assume  controls  if  an  engineer  should  fall 
asleep,  become  ill  or  incapacitated. 

Granted,  say  the  engineers,  their  cabs  are 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  safety  features 
including  "alerts"  and  "dead  man  pedals." 
But  sometimes  these  don't  work  and  at  high 
speeds  a  runaway  train  could  travel  miles 
before  being  stopped  by  emergency  brakes. 
And  some  of  the  Amtrak  locomotives  can't 
be  entered  from  the  next  car.  Furthermore, 
engineers  who  work  on  a  contingency  basis 
may  be  tired  when  taking  on  an  assignment. 
Certainly  we  don't  want  to  continue  any 
featherbedding  of  the  type  that  has  done  so 
much  damage  to  railroad  operations.  But  if 
there  is  a  real  personnel  need  to  substantial- 
ly reduce  potential  danger,  that  need  should 
be  filled.  It  would  seem  the  federal  authori- 
ties could  take  responsibility  in  this  impor- 
tant issue. 
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[From  the  Providence.  (R.I.)  Journal.  Feb. 
7,  19831 

Train  Kills  Pawtucket  Man:  Son  Injured 
(By  Rob  Levin  and  Dan  Stets) 
Pawtucket.— A  Pawtucket  man,  collecting 
discarded  aluminum  cans  on  railroad  tracks, 
was  killed  and  his  7-year-old  son  was  seri- 
ously injured  early  yesterday  afternoon 
when  they  were  hit  by  an  Amtrak  passenger 
train. 

Robert  D.  Stephens,  33,  of  124  Samuel 
Ave.,  was  hit  by  the  train  as  he  attempted  to 
push  his  son,  Robert  Jr.,  out  of  its  path,  ac- 
cording to  authorities.  His  youngest  son. 
Shawn.  4,  managed  to  get  away  in  time  and 
was  uninjured,  police  said. 

Authorities  said  the  train  was  blowing  its 
whistle  and  its  brakes  had  been  applied  just 
before  the  two  were  hit.  The  accident  oc- 
curred beneath  the  Mineral  Spring  Avenue 
bridge. 

For  Stephens,  an  employee  of  Carol  Cable 
Co..  collecting  used  cans  on  weekends  with 
his  two  sons  was  a  way  to  spend  time  with 
the  boys  and  pocket  some  extra  change.  Ac- 
cording to  neighbors,  Stephens  was  saving 
money  for  spring  when  he  planned  to 
return  to  college  and  complete  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  marketing. 

As  they  had  so  often  before,  the  three 
piled  into  the  white  Volkswagen  Rabbit, 
dressed  for  the  cold  and  armed  with  a  large, 
green  trash  bag  in  which  they  would  store 
the  cans.  The  cans  would  be  sold  to  a  recy- 
cling center  in  Pawtucket. 

They  parked  the  car  in  the  lot  of  House  of 
Chin  Chinese  Restaurant  and  climbed  down 
the  embankment  from  Mineral  Spring 
Avenue.  They  had  the  bag  about  half  full 
when  John  J.  Hogan,  the  engineer  for  the 
12:09  Amtrak  out  of  Providence,  began  his 
run  for  Boston. 

By  the  time  the  train  engine  had  reached 
about  50  mph,  with  either  three  or  four  pas- 
senger cars  in  tow,  it  had  reached  a  bend 
shortly  before  the  Mineral  Spring  Avenue 
bridge. 

According  to  police,  Hogan  saw  two 
people,  a  man  and  a  young  boy,  on  the 
track.  The  61-year-old  engineer  gave  a  sharp 
blast  on  the  whistle  and  immediately 
reached  for  the  brake.  The  two  people.  Ste- 
phens and  his  youngest  son,  Shawn,  began 
running  from  the  train,  down  the  track. 

As  the  wheels  locked  and  the  train  slid,  a 
third  person  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
tracks.  Robert  Stephens  apparently  saw- 
Robbie  Jr.  and  turned  around  to  get  him. 
but  the  train  struck  both,  dragging  the 
father  about  150  feet. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  by 
the  state  Medical  Examiner's  Office. 

Minutes  later,  police  arrived.  Ptlm. 
Edward  Velzis  found  young  Shawn  wander- 
ing near  the  scene,  took  him  home  and  told 
the  boy's  mother  what  had  happened. 

He  then  took  her  to  Pawtucket  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  her  injured  son  was.  Shawn 
was  also  examined  there  and  released. 
Robert  Jr.  was  later  transferred  to  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Providence,  where  he 
was  listed  in  critical  condition  last  night. 

While  a  large  crowd  gathered  on  the 
bridge,  Stephens  body  was  placed  on  the 
train,  because  of  the  steepness  of  the 
nearby  banks,  and  taken  to  the  next  cross- 
ing for  removal  to  the  state  morgue. 

Neighbors  described  Stephens  as  a  devot- 
ed family  man,  a  gentle  person  who  never 
raised  his  voice  and  often  took  his  sons  fish- 
ing. He  belonged  to  the  PTA  and  the  South 
Attleboro  Lions  Club  and  was  a  youth 
soccer  coach  in  Pawtucket. 
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He  and  his  family  had  lived  in  the  second 
floor  of  a  three-story  house  on  Samuel 
Avenue,  off  Smithfield  Avenue,  for  about 
three  years. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  he  met  his  wife  Lesley 
w"hile  in  the  Navy  and  stationed  in  Newport. 
They  were  to  celebrate  their  10th  wedding 
anniversary  next  month. 

[Prom  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal.  Oct.  3. 

1983] 

Man  Run  Over  by  Train  Near  Station  in 

Westerly 

Westerly.— A  man  was  killed  last  night 
when  he  was  run  over  by  an  Amtrak  passen- 
ger train. 

Ptlm.  Gary  Gervasini  said  the  man  was 
decapitated  by  the  train  at  about  6:45  p.m. 
about  150  yards  west  of  the  station.  He  said 
there  were  no  witnesses. 

The  victim  was  carrying  no  identification. 
Gervasini  said  police  had  identified  him,  but 
that  they  were  withholding  his  name  until 
relatives  could  be  notified. 

He  said  that  the  victim  appeared  to  be  in 
his  20s  and  that  police  do  not  believe  he  was 
a  victim  of  foul  play,  but  rather  of  an  acci- 
dent or  suicide. 

Amtrak  spokeswoman  Diane  Elliott  said 
the  victim  was  trespassing  on  the  tracks 
when  Train  No.  94.  the  Colonial,  hit  him. 
She  said  he  was  on  Track  2.  the  eastbound 
track,  which  is  the  southerly  of  the  two 
tracks  passing  through  Westerly. 

She  said  the  train,  which  runs  from  New- 
port News,  Va..  to  Boston,  was  not  schedule 
to  stop  at  Westerly.  Its  next  stop  was  the 
Kingston  Station  in  South  Kingstown. 

The  accident  temporarily  delayed  Amtrak 
service,  with  two  trains,  the  Patriot  and  an 
express,  both  bound  for  Boston,  held  up 
behind  the  Colonial  while  officials  investi- 
gated the  accident,  Elliott  said. 

The  Colonial,  an  engine  and  eight  cars, 
was  running  late  when  it  hit  the  victim.  El- 
liott said  it  was  due  at  Kingston  Station  at 
6:34  p.m. 

The  Colonial  was  released  by  policy  short- 
ly before  9  p.m.  and  so  was  delayed  for 
about  two  hours,  Elliott  said.  She  said  that 
the  other  two  trains  were  delayed  about  one 
hour  and  about  one  hour  and  45  minutes  re- 
spectively. 

It  was  not  clear  why  the  man  was  on  the 
tracks  as  the  train  went  through  the  West- 
erly station.  Gervasini  said.  Elliott  said  that 
the  railroad  considered  the  victim  a  tres- 
passer because  ""anyone  on  the  tracks  is  a 
trespasser."* 


GLENDALE   SYMPHONY   ORCHES- 
TRA'S 60TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  IVIr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Glendale  Symphony  Orchestra  is  de- 
serving of  special  recognition  and  the 
highest  commendations  on  its  60th 
season  as  a  major  musical  contributor 
to  the  cultural  life  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. For  six  continuous  decades, 
this  skilled  and  caring  group  has  en- 
riched the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
who  love  fine  music  beautifully  pre- 
pared. 
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Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 

colleagues  in  the  House  of 

the    Glendale    Sym- 

C^rchestra   and   the    Glendale 

Orchestra  Association  for 

smd  devoted  efforts  to 

utmost  in  symphonic  arts, 

us  a  constant  and  beau- 

ex^^ple   of   what   humans   can 

1  hard  work  and  high  aims. 

probd  of  this  excellent  group  as 

thousands  of  others.  I  am  confi- 

its  future  will  be  successful 

wonderfully  melodic* 
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My  legislation,  moreover,  takes  into 
consideration  that  a  student  may  not 
attend  a  post-secondary  institution  im- 
mediately after  graduation  from  high 
school.  Under  my  bill,  a  student  has 
until  his  or  her  27th  birthday  to  use 
any  or  all  of  the  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cational purposes.  Once  the  student 
reaches  27,  however,  one-tenth  of  the 
total  savings  used  would  be  added  to 
his  or  her  gross  income  over  a  10-year 
period,  lessening  the  revenue  foregone 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  resulting  from 
this  saving  initiative. 

Everyone  benefits  from  this  legisla- 
tion: parents  are  given  an  incentive  to 
plan  ahead  for  their  child's  college  ex- 
penses; the  student  is  assisted  in  meet- 
ing the  demanding  costs  of  a  higher 
education;  the  economy  is  strength- 
ened through  a  greater  level  of  sav- 
ings; and  the  country  as  a  whole  pros- 
pers because  these  savings  accounts 
are  an  investment  in  education. 

As  the  mother  of  a  child  approach- 
ing college  age,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  escalating  costs  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. My  legislation,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  ease  that  worry.* 


INVESTMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  October  18,  1983 

MARTIN     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
today  I  introduced  legislation 
investment  in  education. 
Ion  would  allow  families  to 
a   tax-deferred   savings    ac- 
their  child's  post-secondary 
educational  expenses. 

simply,  my  legislation  applies 
successful  concept  of  individual  re- 
accounts  (IRA's)   to   educa- 
appropriate,   I  believe,   to 
ipon  a  concept  that  has  pro- 
narked    results.    IRA's    have 
that  people  will  save  if  given 
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legislation  provides  that  assistance 

allowing  an  annual  contribution  of 

,200  to  a  tax-deferred  savings 
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p.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  other  top  aides,  the  offi- 
cials said. 

On  some  questions,  such  as  whether  the 
United  States  should  encourage  or  discour- 
age further  partial  Israeli  withdrawals  from 
Lebanon,  or  whether  the  United  States 
should  drop  its  neutrality  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  in  favor  of  a  tilt  toward  Iraq,  there  is  as 
yet  no  consensus  within  the  administration, 
officials  said.  On  other  questions,  there  is 
general  accord. 

McParlane,  who  helped  negotiate  the  cur- 
rent cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  returned  to 
Washington  on  Wednesday  and  has  private- 
ly recommended  that  the  administration 
widen  its  scope  of  activity  in  the  Middle 
East  and  not  become  bogged  down  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  Lebanon,  now  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  Lebanese  themselves  are  at  least 
discussing  a  new  political  alignment  in  that 
country. 

Lebanon  remains  a  principal  topic  in  the 
administration's  agenda,  however,  and  the 
administration  will  continue  to  help  facili- 
tate the  national  reconciliation  talks  and 
will  take  steps  to  bolster  the  government  of 
President  Amin  Gemayel.  officials  said.» 


U.S.  PONDERS  NEW  MIDEAST 
GOALS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  is   a   portion   of   a  New   York 
Times  article  entitled,  'U.S.  Ponders 
New  Mideast  Goals. " 

Shortly  before  President  Kennedy 
was  taken  from  us,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  to  his  adviser,  Michael  Forres- 
tal: 

I  want  you  to  organize  an  indeplh  study 
of  every  possible  option  we've  got  in  Viet- 
nam, including  how  to  get  out  of  there.  We 
have  to  review  this  whole  thing  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

As  "U.S.  ponders  new  Mideast 
goals,"  nine  American  marine  lads  lie 
dead  from  their  conspicuously  unnec- 
essary deployment  in  the  line  of  fire 
among  factions  of  the  centuries  old  re- 
ligious war  in  Lebanon. 

U.S.  Ponders  New  Mideast  Goals 
Washington.— President  Reagan  has 
scheduled  a  meeting  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  on  Tuesday  to  decide  on  new 
American  actions  in  the  Middle  East,  admin- 
istration officials  said  Saturday. 

They  said  the  actions  include  steps  to 
break  the  impasse  on  a  troop  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon,  to  engage  Israel  in  a  closer 
strategic  relationship,  to  enhance  American 
ties  with  pro-Western  Arab  states,  and  to 
offset  a  perceived  growth  in  Syrian  and 
Soviet  strength  in  the  region. 

The  meeting  of  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  senior 
foreign  policy  and  military  advisers  follows 
intensive  discussions  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Middle  East  at  the  White  House  on  Friday 
by  Robert  C.  McParlane,  the  special  Middle 
East  envoy,  with  Secretary  of  State  George 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  15  last,  Soviet  dissident  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky  completed  the  first 
half  of  his  prison  sentence.  As  Soviet 
law  allows  for  a  prisoner's  release 
after  this  point.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  of 
New  York  proclaimed  September  15, 
1983,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  Day  in 
New  York  State  as  a  way  of  appealing 
to  the  Soviets  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  conscience. 

Each  of  us,  following  this  example, 
must  use  the  passing  of  this  landmark 
date— Shcharansky's  imprisonment  for 
6'/2  years— as  a  lever  to  strengthen  our 
protests  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  un- 
conscionable treatment  of  its  dissi- 
dents. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  through  his 
steadfast  resistance,  has  focussed 
international  attention  on  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Fired  by  conviction, 
he  has  endured,  beyond  harsh  prison 
conditions,  a  4-month  hunger  strike  in 
protest  of  his  isolation.  While  Shchar- 
ansky's spiritual  strength  remains 
intact,  his  physical  condition  has 
weakened. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  appeal 
persistently  for  Shcharansky's  reunion 
with  his  family  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  imperative  that  we  see  in 
this  case  a  reflection  of  many  others, 
and  push  for  justice  in  every  instance. 

Particularly  at  a  time  that  has  wit- 
nessed a  drastic  drop  in  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  Russia  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  rise  in  pressure  put  on 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  leave,  our 
words   of   protest,   like   those   of   the 
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Governor  and   people  of  New  York, 
must  be  heard. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
the  Governor's  proclamation: 

State  or  New  York  Proclamation 

Whereas,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
imprisoned  for  six  and  one-half  years;  and 

Whereas,  in  all  those  years  he  has  been 
isolated  from  his  wife  and  his  family  and 
has  gone  on  a  four  month  hunger  strike  to 
protest  his  isolation  which  resulted  in  the 
serious  deterioration  of  his  health;  and 

Whereas,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a 
symbol  of  all  Prisoners  of  Conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  Soviet  Law  makes  it  possible  for 
a  prisoner  to  be  released  after  the  comple- 
tion of  half  of  his  sentence  and,  this  will  fall 
on  September  15th, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  15,  1983,  as  'Anatoly 
Shcharansky  Day  "  in  New  York  State  and 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Yuri  Andropov,  to  release  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky from  prison  so  that  he  may  rejoin  his 
wife  in  Israel. 

I  ask  all  citizens  of  our  State  to  use  this 
occasion  to  write  to  President  Andropov  to 
appeal  to  him  to  free  Shcharansky,  as  well 
as  all  other  Prisoners  of  Conscience  whom 
he  symbolizes. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  twelfth  day  of  September  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three. 

Mario  Cuomo.« 


THE  $8.4  BILLION  IMF  BAIL-OUT 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  conference  committee  has  not  yet 
been  appointed  on  the  IMF  authoriza- 
tion—H.R.  2957,  S.  695  passed  House 
amended— there  has  been  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity in  the  papers  concerning  the 
IMF.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  Congressman 
Byron  L.  Dorgan  that  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  Con- 
gressman Dorgan  eloquently  expresses 
the  very  real  concerns  of  many  of  us 
who  oppose  the  $8.4  billion  IMF  bail- 
out bill. 

The  statement  follows; 

We  who  oppose  the  $8.4  billion  appropria- 
tion for  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
have  come  in  for  some  rough  treatment  in 
editorials  and  columns  in  The  Washington 
Post.  On  Sept.  28,  a  Post  editorial  called  us 
•a  cuckoo  alliance  of  the  least  reliable  ele- 
ments of  the  right  and  left,  united  in  a  dim 
populist  resentment  of  the  banks  and  isola- 
tionist hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

We  in  Congress  are  accustomed  to  taking 
our  licks  from  the  media.  But  to  see  The 
Post  so  shamelessly  misrepresent  the  sub- 
stance of  the  opposition  to  the  IMP  fund- 
ing—that comes  as  a  surprise. 

There  may  be  a  few  isolationists  among 
the  200-odd  congressmen  who  will  again 
oppose  the  IMF  bail-out  when  it  comes  up 
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for  final  passage.  But  the  real  issue  is  nei- 
ther isolationism  nor  resentment  of  the 
banks.  The  majority  of  us  support  the  IMF. 
We  understand  that  more  funds  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary  to  solve  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis,  and  we  are  as  interested  in 
an  orderly  solution  as  any  editor  at  The 
Post. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  that?  Do  we  hand 
over  $8.4  billion  to  the  IMF  now  without  ad- 
dressing the  bank  lending  policies  that  got 
us  into  this  mess?  Or  do  we  try  to  set  inter- 
national banking's  house  in  order  before  we 
provide  the  IMF  funding? 

Most  informed  observers,  on  all  sides  of 
the  IMF  debate,  agree  that  the  banks  have 
been  irresponsible.  Whether  a  private  bank 
should  ever  lend  to  a  foreign  nation— a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  rare  in  America  until  re- 
cently—is questionable.  Like  George  Cham- 
pion, the  retired  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  I  believe  the  internation- 
al financial  system  would  be  infinitely 
stronger  if  such  lending  remained  the  prov- 
ince of  governments  and  the  multilateral 
lending  institutions  they  create.  But  that  is 
a  question  that  must  be  tackled  separately. 
To  give  the  banks  their  due  they  were 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  make  foreign 
loans  after  the  1973-74  OPEC  price  rise,  in 
order  to  recycle  billions  of  petrodollars  that 
had  suddenly  been  diverted  to  the  oil 
sheikhdoms.  The  banks  were  even  encour- 
aged by  our  government  and  others.  But 
once  the  banks  took  the  plunge,  prudence 
went  out  the  window. 

The  September  issue  of  Harper's  carried  a 
revealing  article  by  S.  C.  Gwynne,  describ- 
ing the  rabbit-in-heat  psychology  of  inter- 
national lending.  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  24. 
with  an  MA  in  English,  Gwynne  was  hired 
by  a  Midwestern  bank  to  circle  the  globe 
selling  its  depositors'  money. 

■The  world  of  international  banking  is 
now  full  of  aggressive,  bright,  but  hopeless- 
ly inexperienced  lenders  in  their  mid-twen- 
ties,"  Gwynne  wrote.  ■They  travel  the  world 
like  itinerant  brushmen.  filling  loan  quotas, 
peddling  financial  wares,  and  living  high  on 
the  hog.  Their  bosses  are  often  bright  but 
hopelessly  inexperienced  29-year-old  vice 
presidents  with  wardrobes  from  Brooks 
Brothers,  MBAs  from  Wharton  or  Stanford, 
and  so  little  credit  training  they  would  have 
trouble  with  a  simple  retail  installment 
loan." 

When  loans  made  by  these  inexperienced 
pitchmen  inevitably  went  sour,  their  banks 
were  trapped.  The  only  way  to  ensure  re- 
payment—and escape  the  wrath  of  top  man- 
agement—was to  lend  more  money.  Between 
1975  and  1983.  outstanding  overseas  com- 
mitments by  American  banks  ballooned 
from  $110  billion  to  $451  billion.  The  nine 
largest  American  banks  handed  out  three 
times  their  total  capital  to  Third  World  bor- 
rowers. 

The  IMF  was  originally  set  up  only  to 
help  developing  countries  with  short-term 
balance-of-trade  problems.  Yet  today  we  are 
told  that  with  significantly  increased  contri- 
butions, it  can  manage  the  so-called  "inter- 
national debt  crisis. " 

Some  of  us  who  have  opposed  the  in- 
creased IMF  contributions  believe  that  it 
makes  little  sense  to  "worry  about  the  fuel 
when  the  engine  hasn't  been  fixed.  "  The 
engine  driving  the  explosion  of  third  world 
debt  is  a  western  banking  industry  in  a  feed- 
ing frenzy. 

Before  we  commit  $8.4  billion  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  the  IMF,  we  should  require 
that  the  banks  do  three  things:  write  down 
the  terms  of  their  loans;  set  up  special  loss 
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reserves  over  10  to  15  years  to  absorb  the 
risk  of  loss  on  some  of  the  loans:  and  accept 
tighter  government  supervision  over  inter- 
national lending  practices.  After  the  disas- 
trous bank  failures  of  the  1930s,  we  regulat- 
ed domestic  banking  to  protect  the  national 
economy.  Today  we  must  regulate  interna- 
tional banking,  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  to  protect  the  world  economy. 

The  banks  are  already  adjusting  the  terms 
of  their  loans,  but  they  are  increasing  inter- 
est rates  and  charging  outrageous  renegoti- 
ation fees  to  the  less  developed  countries.  In 
other  words,  the  banks  are  profiting  hand- 
somely from  this  mess,  while  the  developing 
countries  suffer  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  ex- 
pected to  pay.  That  doesn't  sound  like  eco- 
nomic justice  to  me. 

If  we  ignore  the  necessary  reforms  and 
simply  appropriate  the  $8.4  billion,  we  will 
have  bailed  out  the  world's  richest  institu- 
tions, yet  only  swept  the  problem  temporar- 
ily under  the  rug.  Some  argue  that  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  is  not  a  bail-out  of  the 
banks,  but  if  it  is  not— if  the  money  does  not 
go  straight  from  the  IMF  to  the  Third 
World  to  the  banks— what  good  is  it?  The 
entire  purpose  is  to  help  debtor  nations 
repay  their  creditors,  and  those  creditors 
are  banks. 

In  my  state,  federal  bank  examiners  are 
cracking  down  on  local  bankers  who  have 
been  slow  to  foreclose  on  their  farm  custom- 
ers. In  contrast.  Congress  is  asked  to  bail 
out  the  big  bankers  whose  poor  judgment 
has  brought  the  international  financial 
system  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  The  message 
is  clear:  invest  in  businesses  here  in  America 
and  you  are  on  your  own;  invest  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  American  taxpayer  will 
bail  you  out.  This  is  risk-free  enterprise  for 
Wall  Street,  while  Main  Street  suffers  the 
rigors  of  the  marketplace. 

The  fact  is  that  enterprise  is  not  free  if  its 
most  powerful  participants  are  protected 
from  risk.  Equally  fundamental  is  the  hard 
truth  that  free  enterprise  will  not  survive 
without  some  government  oversight,  to  pre- 
vent abuses  such  as  the  stock  speculation  of 
the  '20s  and  the  lending  spree  of  the  ^Os. 
Unfortunately,  the  IMF  funding  bill  recog- 
nizes neither  of  these  truths:  it  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  bankers  from  loss,  while  failing  to 
administer  the  necessary  dose  of  regulatory 
medicine. 

Those  who  describe  opponents  of  this 
measure  as  isolationists  are  doing  a  pro- 
found disservice  to  their  readers.  Many  of 
us  who  are  fighting  the  IMF  bill  simply  be- 
lieve that  you  don't  pay  the  money  until  the 
job  is  done,  and  this  job  won't  be  done  until 
the  new  mechanisms  to  correct  the  terms  of 
this  debt,  and  the  mechanisms  that  will  pre- 
vent a  recurrence,  are  in  place. 

That's  the  point  at  which  I  and  others  will 
support  added  IMF  funding.* 


INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
m  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  member,  is  nearing  the  end  of 
an  exhaustive  series  of  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  industrial  policy.  By  the 
time  the  hearing  process  is  cpmpleted. 
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industrial  policy  advocates 
Concept  of  explicit  business- 
cooperation  and  co- 
of  economic  activity  as  a 
dynamic  new  way  to  ease 
economic    problems- 
circles,  as  a  politically 
ajtemative  to  Reaganomics— 
conclusion    that    can    be 
our  hearings  thus  far  is 
is  very  little  consensus  as  to 
to  which  the  U.S.  com- 
I^osition    is   declining   in    an 
sense,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
any   such   decline,   (b)   the 
vhich  foreign  industrial  poli- 
jeen  and  are  now  successful, 
if  anything,  should  be 
government    to    assist    the 
_  and  sunrise  sectors, 
fully  expect  the  subcommit- 
out  legislation  providing 
economic  cooperation 
some    sort    of    Federal 
_  entity,  perhaps  along 
existing  proposals  for  a  na- 
in vestment  bank, 
of  any  consensus  on  either 
or  solutions  means  that  such 
be  based  more  on  political 
siibstantive  needs. 

next  few  days,  I  intend  to 
the  Record  several  articles 
which  outline  the  very 
with  industrial  policy 
conceived.  Today,  I  com- 
the   attention   of   our   col- 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
y   Art   Pine,   in   which   the 
Japanese  industrial  policy  is 


INDUSTI^AL  Policy?  Its  No  Panacea  in 

Japan 

(By  Art  Price) 

N(jroN.— There  seems  to  be  no  limit 

to  Americans'  fascination  with 

imports:   The   paper-thin   pocket 

the  sophisticated   home   video- 

_.ies.  the  robot  that  can  assemble 

nevitably  spark  admiration  as  ex- 

lapanese  success. 

..^  not  be  too  surprising  that  in  a 

h  irdship  in  many  domestic  indus- 

political  leaders  here  seem  mes- 

Japan's  widely  heralded  "indus- 

■•— the  use  of  government  direc- 

incentives  to  help  bolster  impor- 

indu  tries.  The  legends  abound:  How 

^i-ful    Ministry    of    International 

Industry  masterminded  and  nur- 

Japknese  industry  with  subsidies  and 

e  cartels.  For  years.  Japan  has  been 

g  '■     individual     industries,     giving 

sp€<  ial  breaks  to  compete  in  the  U.S. 

markets.  If  it  works  for  the  Japa- 

prorfonents  ask.  why  not  try  it  here. 

dif  iculty  is  that  unlike  some  Japa- 

inno  ations.  Tokyo's  success  with  a  na- 

inqustrial  policy  isn't  quite  what  it 

cracked  up  to  be.  As  numerous 

|ve  shown.  MITI  often  as  not  has 

ts  efforts  to  bolster  ailing  indus- 

ur  new  ones.  There's  a  case  to  be 

where  Japanese  industry  has  suc- 
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ceeded,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment's industrial  policy,  not  because  of  it. 

For  instance.  MITI  planners  rebuffed 
early  efforts  by  Japanese  auto  makers  to 
begin  exporting  their  cars,  on  grounds  that 
there  wasn't  likely  to  be  much  of  a  world- 
wide market  for  them.  Similarly,  govern- 
ment officals  once  tried  to  discourage  a 
fledging  Japanese  electronics  firm  from 
wasting  its  money  on  U.S.  transistor  tech- 
nology, arguing  the  venture  simply  wouldn't 
pay.  The  company  later  prevailed.  It  is 
known  as  the  Sony  Corp. 

A  new  study  by  Arthur  T.  Denzau  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
in  St.  Louis  shows  MITI's  efforts  at  manage- 
ment initially  led  to  big  setbacks  in  a  spate 
of  major  industries,  from  autos.  textiles  and 
apparel  to  shipbuilding,  agriculture  and 
coal.  At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese 
cement,  paper,  glass,  bicycle  and  motorcycle 
industries  "are  huge  success  stories,  even 
though  MITI  did  little  to  help  or  hinder 
them."  Mr.  Denzau  contends. 

In  autos.  for  example,  Mr.  Denzau  points 
out.  MITI  early  on  "targeted"  the  auto- 
making  business  as  a  winner,  but  erred  by 
pressing  manufacturers  to  merge— a  policy 
that  failed  over  the  years  in  the  face  of  in- 
dustry resistance.  Only  after  1969.  when 
MITI  finally  gave  up  its  tinkering,  did  the 
Japanese  industry  begin  the  technical  inno- 
vation and  aggressive  marketing  it  needed 
to  make  inroads  into  overseas  markets. 

Paul  Krugman,  a  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  economist,  makes  the  same 
sort  of  assessment  for  steel  and  semiconduc- 
tors. While  it's  true  that  MITI  "targeted" 
the  steel  industry  and  favored  it  with  subsi- 
dized loans  and  tax  breaks,  the  effort  was 
thwarted  by  the  recent  decline  in  world 
steel  prices,  which  has  crimped  earnings 
enough  to  make  further  investment  unprof- 
itable. And  "the  returns  are  not  yet  in"  in 
the  case  of  semiconductors.  Mr.  Krugman 
asserts. 

Katsuro  Sakoh.  economist  for  the  Council 
for  a  Competitive  Economy,  a  Washington- 
based  research  firm,  contends  that  Ameri- 
cans often  seem  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
the  Japanese  government's  actual  involve- 
ment in  industry.  "Despite  the  mythology 
surrounding  Japanese  industrial  policy,'  he 
asserts,  "the  fact  is  that  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  government's  special  assistance  and 
guidance  has  gone  to  automobiles,  comput- 
ers and  other  lead  industries.  .  .  .  For 
Japan's  economic  winners,  government  sup- 
port has  been  insignificant.  Where  govern- 
ment has  been  a  major  investor,  the  benefi- 
ciaries have  been  losers. "  Calculations  by 
other  analysts  appear  to  bear  that  out. 

Rather,  all  three  men— and  many  other 
U.S.  economists— credit  the  success  of 
Japan's  manufacturing  industries  to  a  varie- 
ty of  other  factors,  most  of  which  reflect 
less  government  involvement  than  in  the 
U.S.  Over  the  past  few  decades.  Japan  has 
operated  with  a  proportionately  smaller 
government  than  the  U.S.  and  a  far  lower 
overall  tax  rate- leaving  a  consequent 
higher  savings  rate  and  more  capital  for  in- 
vestment. Industry  has  spent  heavily  on 
new  plant  and  equipment.  There  are  fewer 
restrictions  on  mergers  and  joint  research- 
and-development.  The  country  has  a  skilled, 
highly  motivated  work  force.  Labor  rela- 
tions have  been  better  than  in  the  U.S.  Jap- 
anese businessmen  have  taken  the  export 
market  more  seriously.  Industry  there  has 
maintained  a  firm  commitment  to  quality 
control.  And  Japanese  firms  have  been  able 
to  borrow  technology  from  abroad  rather 
than  develop  it  themselves. 
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With  that  in  mind.  MITI's  Mr.  Krugman 
questions  whether  it's  really  Japan's  legend- 
ary industrial  policy  that  Americans  should 
be  seeking  to  imitate,  or  whether  the  U.S. 
instead  should  be  trying  to  follow  Tokyo  s 
example  in  broader  economic  issues,  such  as 
tax  and  labor  policy.  If  Washington  had  had 
an  "industrial  policy"  in  place  to  help  the 
steel  industry  in  the  1970s,  he  argues,  U.S. 
firms  could  have  built  new  steel  plants,  but 
they  could  not  have  made  them  pay,  be- 
cause "their  labor  costs  would  still  have 
been  far  higher  than  those  of  their  Japa- 
nese competitors." 

As  Mr.  Sakoh  points  out.  there's  no  dis- 
puting that  Japan  has  made  tremendous 
economic  gains,  or  that  it  has  consciously 
subsidized  particular  industries.  The  diffi- 
culty comes  in  linking  the  two.  Americans 
may  be  looking  at  the  wrong  import.* 


TRUMAN  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  my  home  State  of  Missouri 
are  looking  forward  with  anticipation 
to  the  Truman  Centennial  which  will 
be  celebrated  next  year.  May  8,  1984, 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

One  of  the  many  events  planned  for 
this  occasion  is  an  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Missouri  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Farm  Home  Foundation,  and 
Calarimo  Marble  Art,  Inc.  of  Kansas 
City.  The  essay  contest  represents  a 
unique  cooperative  venture  between 
educators,  private  business,  and  a  non- 
profit foundation  to  commerate  a 
great  American. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
event,  I  would  like  to  submit  an  article 
detailing  the  contest  for  the  Record. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Missouri  NEA 
publication  Something  Better  which 
has  a  good  record  of  keeping  our  State 
up-to-date  on  current  topics  in  educa- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  the  Missouri  NEA  for 

undertaking  this  essay  contest.  I  am 

sure   President   Truman    would    have 

been  deeply  honored  by  such  a  tribute. 

Truman  Art  Valued  at  $300,000  Will  Be 

Distributed  to  Schools 
More  than  $300,000  worth  of  Truman  art 
will  be  distributed  to  the  schools  of  Missouri 
under  the  auspices  of  an  essay  contest  an- 
nounced September  20  in  Grandview. 

The  essay  contest,  honoring  the  centenni- 
al of  Truman's  birth  en  May  18.  1884.  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  study  of  President 
Truman  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
the  state.  Margaret  Truman  is  honorary 
chair  of  the  contest,  in  which  students  in 
grades  kindergarden  through  twelve  are  eli- 
gible to  participate. 

"Every  school  building  in  the  state  can 
have  a  portrait  of  Missouri's  only  United 
States  president  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
contest."  notes  Missouri  NEA  President 
Lona  Lewis.  Three  different  pieces  of 
Truman  art.  ranging  in  value  from  $75  to 
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$1200,  will  be  distributed   to   the  schools 
through  the  contest. 

The  art,  to  be  hung  on  permanent  dispFay 
in  the  school  in  the  name  of  the  student 
who  writes  the  school's  top  essay,  will  be 
presented  in  special  school  assemblies 
throughout  the  state  during  the  week  of 
May  6,  1984. 

A  new  cultured  marble  engraving  designed 
especially  for  the  Harry  Truman  centennial 
was  also  unveiled  at  the  news  conference. 
Entitled  "Harry  S.  Truman— Centennial, " 
the  first  of  the  one  thousand  limited  edition 
engravings  was  presented  to  tjie  Truman  li- 
brary for  display  in  its  permanent  collec- 
tion. 

The  new  engraving,  by  artist  Al  Kennedy, 
features  a  portrait  of  Truman  at  the  time  of 
his  presidency,  surrounded  by  the  buildings 
which  were  significant  in  his  life.  The  en- 
graving is  bordered  by  portraits  of  all  the 
United  States  presidents,  from  George 
Washington  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Truman  essay  contest  represents  a 
unique  cooperative  venture  between  educa- 
tors, private  business,  and  a  non-profit  foun- 
dation. The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Mis- 
souri National  Education  Association,  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Farm  Home  Foundation, 
and  Calarimo  Marble  Art,  Inc.,  of  Kansas 
City. 

The  essay  contest  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Truman  farm  home  in  Grandview  are 
part  of  an  effort  to  observe  the  centennial 
of  Truman's  birth.  Both  activities  will  cul- 
minate on  May  5,  1984,  when  the  top  essay 
writers  in  the  state  will  be  honored  in  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  Truman 
Farm  Home.  The  top  essays  will  be  placed 
on  display  at  the  farm  home. 

The  tax  deductible  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals and  private  corporations  are  making 
the  farm  home  restoration  and  the  essay 
contest  possible.  Contributors  of  $1,000  re- 
ceive the  new  "Harry  S.  Truman-Centenni- 
al" limited  edition  engraving. 

Further  information  on  the  essay  contest 
is  available  from  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Cen- 
tennial Essav  Contest,  612  Eastland  Dr.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  MO  65101.  Phone  toll  free  800- 
392-0236.  Information  regarding  contribu- 
tions and  the  farm  home  restoration  is 
available  from  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Farm 
Home  Foundation.  12500  South  71  Highway. 
Grandview.  MO  64030.  Phone  816/761- 
6505.* 


HUMANITY  IN  GOVERNMENT 
AWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  truly  knows  what  the  word 
"service"  stands  for.  Mr.  Gilbert  Kha- 
chadourian  is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
Humanity  in  Government  Award.  This 
is  no  small  honor  when  one  stops  and 
realizes  that  this  man  was  chosen 
from  the  89,000  people  employed  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as 
the  person  who  has  done  the  most  to 
humanize  its  work. 

Mr.  Khachadourian  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1949  as  an  immigrant 
from  Cairo.  He  currently  serves  as  the 
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manager  for  the  Fresno  district  and 
branch  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  overseeing  the  oper- 
ation for  all  five  locations.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  not  only  know  this 
man.  but  to  have  a  man  of  his  dedica- 
tion, integrity  and  caliber  working 
with  and  for  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  recent  Fresno  Bee  article  about  his 
exemplary  service. 
The  article  follows: 
Immigrant  Is  Honored  by  His  New  Land 

(By  Jim  Steinberg) 
Gilbert  Khachadourian  was  18  when  he 
and  his  mother  packed  one  suitcase  each 
and  left  Cairo  for  Ellis  Island,  the  United 
States  and  Fresno  in  1949. 

He  also  carried  fluency  in  Armenian, 
Arabic.  Turkish,  French  and  English— "like 
breathing,  nothing  unusual,  you  learn  your 
ethnic  language  first  then  pick  up  others  in 
the  street. " 

Khachadourian  was  a  regular  listener  to 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  Cairo  during 
the  1940s.  He  had  no  idea  that.  34  years 
later,  the  VOA  would  interview  him  as 
winner  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Humanity  in  Government  Award. 

The  annual  award  goes  to  one  of  89.000 
Social  Security  employees— and  Khacha- 
dourian, Social  Security  district  manager  in 
Fresno,  is  the  one. 

"The  award  says  more  about  our  society 
than  about  me,"  said  Khachadourian,  who 
will  be  honored  in  an  Oct.  20  ceremony  in 
national  Social  Security  headquarters  in 
Baltimore. 

Hands  in  motion,  he  weaved  his  account 
of  a  fervent  patriotism  that  takes  root  with 
American  transplants. 

In  fact,  Khachadourian  associates  his  con- 
cerns for  Social  Security  clients  with  after- 
noons and  evenings  in  Cairo.  As  he  waited 
for  his  mother  to  come  home,  listening  to 
the  Voice  of  America,  he  longed  for  the  day 
they  could  join  family  members  in  America. 
He  waited  3 ' ;,  years,  followed  by  a  shorter 
but  also  difficult  three  days  on  Ellis  Island, 
the  New  York  receiving  point  for  millions  of 
immigrants. 

"It  was  like  jail.  It  was  jail!  There  were 
guards  and  we  could  see  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty beyond  barbed  wire. 

"It  was  mainly  formality  and  paperwork. 
There  were  quotas.  I  knew  99  percent  that 
we  would  get  in,  but  there  was  a  fear  that 
they  could  send  us  back." 

Most  of  the  immigrants  had  streamed  into 
the  United  States  from  Eastern  Europe, 
their  families  and  homes  disrupted  or  de- 
stroyed during  World  War  II. 

Images  from  his  past  spice  Khachadour- 
ian's  assessment  of  Social  Security  today. 

"You  A.mericans  born  here  don't  have  a 
fear  of  government!  Most  foreign-born 
people  do.  Any  contact  with  government  is  a 
traumatic  experience  for  them.  Sometimes  I 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  elderly: 
Hey.  this  is  America!  We  are  not  going  to 
put  you  in  jail!"  " 

The  Fresno  and  Madera  counties  district 
sends  monthly  checks  to  120.000  people, 
about  one  in  seven  residents,  and  answers 
10.000  telephone  calls.  It  sends  out  more 
than  $25  million  per  month  in  benefits. 
Khachadourian  remembers  individuals. 
"A  70-year-old  man  came  to  see  me  from 
the  Coachella  Valley.  He  had  been  a  farm 
laborer  and  had  to  prove  his  age.  We  helped 
him  find  records  showing  four  days  he  spent 
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in  a  Sanger  school,  and  that  proved  his  age. 
Guys  like  that— we  owe  it  to  people.  Why 
else  is  the  government  here?" 

He  told  me  about  a  young  woman  whose 
husband  had  died,  leaving  her  and  a  9-year- 
old  daughter. 

"Now  the  girl  is  20.  and  she  depended  all 
these  years  on  Social  Security.  Her  mother 
didn't  have  to  work  and  could  be  with  her. 
"That  is  important.  After  my  father  died. 
I  used  to  wait  for  my  mother  to  come  home 
in  Cairo  while  she  held  jobs  like  sewing.  I 
would  sit  there  all  afternoon,  waiting.  " 

Khachadourian  sees  his  job  as  supporting 
•people  who  come  here  with  traumas- 
death,  illness,  disability,  retirement.  Some- 
thing has  happened  in  their  lives." 

They  share  a  common  problem— "how  to 
make  ends  meet." 

Khachadourian  estimates  that  98  percent 
of  Social  Security  clients  are  thankful  for 
benefits  they  receive. 

"I   hate  to  use  the  word    grateful.'   It's 
their  program!  They  are  thankful,  relieved. " 
The  district  office  covers  90  percent  of  all 
people  working  in  Fresno  and  Madera  coun- 
ties. Sometimes  it  makes  mistakes. 

"We  give  wrong  answers  occasionally,  and 
that's  embarrassing."  Khachadourian  said. 
"This  is  a  bureaucracy.  We  have  rules- 
some  good,  some  stupid.  I'm  sure  there  are 
cases  where  I.  too.  would  be  intimidated. 

"But  we  hire  people  from  right  here,  not 
Mars  or  outer  space.  We  reflect  our  commu- 
nity." 

Khachadourian  offered  his  personal  opin- 
ion  that  Social  Security  should  cover  all_ 
workers,  and  he  described  the  latest  Social' 
Security  reforms  as  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  program  was  designed  to  provide  par- 
tial replacement  of  lost  earnings.  Khacha- 
dourian said,  but  the  monthly  pa.vmenU 
constitute  all  income  for  75  percent  of  cli- 
ents. 

Tm  sure  that  is  often  not  enough,  but 
you  have  to  balance  that  against  what  the 
nation  can  afford." 

Khachadourian  is  sure  Social  Security  will 
survive.  Too  many  depend  on  it  for  abolition 
to  be  politically  feasible.  The  program  wiU 
continue  adjusting. 

Social  Security  is  more  crucial  during 
hard  times,  less  so  during  prosperous  times, 
he  said.  Without  it.  "I  think  there  would  be 
riots." 

Critics  say  government  does  too  much  for 
individuals.  Khachadourian  declined  per- 
sonal comment  as  a  Social  Security  adminis- 
trator other  than  in  philosophical  terms. 

"Government  has  certain  responsibilities," 
he  said.  "The  question  is  how  much,  to  what 
degree.  I  really  don't  have  a  good  answer.  It 
goes  back  and  forth,  a  lot  like  a  pendulum. 
"Wc  are  public  servants.  The  country  will 
tell  us.  "• 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 
»  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Little  Flower  School  in  Great 
Mills,  Md.,  conducted  an  exercise  in 
which  the  students  were  asked  to  state 
in  an  essay  'What  the  Flag  Means  to 
Me."  One  such  entry  was  by  Darmy 
Slade  who.  at  the  age  of  9.  is  a  fourth 
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this  school.  His  essay  has 

sent  to  me  by  his  mother. 

is    justifiably    proud    of 

I  would  like  to  offer  it 

to  read. 

follows: 

THE  Pukc  Means  to  Me 
(By  Danny  Slade) 
.    .  at  our  flag,  I  feel  both  happy 
I  eel  happy  because  of  our  land 
lie  and  the  many  freedoms  we 
lay  of  our  life.  When  I  see  the 
hite  and  blue.  I  think  of  faith. 
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OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  ioUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  October  18,  1983 
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McDonald  did.  and  the  Communists  will  kill 
you.  Now  the  question  is:  are  there  any  Con- 
gressmen who  have  not  been  cowed? 
Yours  truly. 

Lawrence  R.  Borne. 
Department  of  History.m 


sad  when  I  look  at  our  flag  be- 

of  all  our  people  who  gave  us 

gift  of  all.  their  life,  so  that 

a  future.  I  hope  that  each  of 

the  same  courage  that  they 
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HTfBBARD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
a    thought-provoking 
a  fellow  Kentuckian,  Law- 
Home,  of  Highland  Heights, 
department  of  history  at 
Kentucky    University.    Mr. 
for  vigorous  action  by  Con- 
rJsponse  to  the  brutal  attack 
Airlines     Flight     007 
the  deaths  of  269  inno- 
women,   and  children,   in- 
colleague  in  the  House, 
McDonald. 
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Norti#:rn  Kentucky  University. 

ghts.  Ky..  September  16.  1983. 
e  Carroll  Hubbard, 
Building. 
D.C. 

Hubbard:  The  assassination  of 

Lawrence  McDonald  requires 

ion    by   Congress.    Chang   Chi 

Air  Marshal  in  the  South 

Force,  has  revealed  that  he  has 

1978  (when  the  Soviets  shot 

plane)  that  the  Soviets  have 
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of  a  political  leader  is  an  act 
Congress  should  treat  it  as  such, 
significant  action— cessation  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  expulsion  of  all 
.ats  from  the  United  States. 
..al  from  the  United  Nations  if 
take  action  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
.  scheduled  to  be  on  that  plane, 
ly  is  a  special  obligation  on  your 
ze  the  initiative  and  provide  the 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tion. If  you  do  nothing,  the  Com- 
11  have  won  a  great  victory;  lack 
vill  show  clearly  that  they  have 
U.S.  Congress.  The  message  is  ob- 
Communist    plans,    as    Dr. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  CLERGY  AND  PARISHION- 
ERS OF  ST.  AGNES  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  PATER- 
SON.  N.J.  UPON  THE  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  ITS  CENTENNIAL  AN- 
NIVERSARY 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
October  22  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  my  congressional  district 
and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with 
Rev.  John  Mushinsky,  pastor,  and  the 
congregation  of  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Paterson.  N.J.,  in 
commemorative  services  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  this  highly  esteemed 
parish.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  the  clergy  and 
parishioners  of  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  national  recogni- 
tion of  a  century  of  total  dedication 
and  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  cause  of  brotherhood,  goodwill, 
and  understanding  among  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  our  people  in  a  full  communion  of 
understanding,  ever  caring  and  re- 
specting the  individual  religious  be- 
liefs of  his  fellowman  has  been  the 
lifeline  of  our  democracy— ever  inspir- 
ing our  people  with  hope  and  urging 
the  individual  on  to  great  achieve- 
ments and  purpose  in  pursuing  the 
fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and 
ambitions.  The  exemplary  leadership 
and  outstanding  efforts  of  our  citizens 
so  important  to  our  quality  of  life  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
dream.  Today  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  pastor  of  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Rev.  John  Mu- 
shinsky, and  his  predecessors  whose 
esteemed  commitment  and  unselfish 
devotion  in  promulgating  spiritual 
guidance,  goodwill,  fellowship,  and 
brotherhood  in  service  to  God  have 
provided  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  our 
community.  State  and  Nation. 

The  quality  of  the  leadership  of 
members  of  the  most  reverend  clergy 
who  settled  in  the  city  of  Paterson, 
N.J.  and  founded  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  most  eloquently 
intertwined  in  the  history  of  the 
church  which  was  provided  me  by  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  Committee. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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would  like  to  place  this  statement  on 
the  history  of  St.  Agnes  Parish  at  this 
point  in  our  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress, as  follows: 

Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Agnes  Parish 
In  the  1880's  Paterson  was  a  city  of  80.000 
people.  Main  Street  was  unpaved  and  horse- 
drawn  trolleys  were  the  chief  means  of 
transportation.  St.  Johns  Cathedral  was 
one  of  its  finest  structures  and  its  Rector. 
Dean  William  McNulty.  one  of  its  most  re- 
spected citizens.  In  the  Pall  of  1972.  Dean 
McNulty  provided  a  frame  building  on 
•upper"  Main  Street  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  St.  John's  Parish.  As  the  Catholic 
population  continued  to  spread  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  southern  end  of  Paterson. 
the  need  was  evident  for  a  house  of  worship 
to  be  erected  in  that  part  of  town.  Ground 
was  broken  in  the  early  part  of  1883  and  the 
structure  was  completed  toward  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  first  story  of  the  building  was  to  pro- 
vide six  classrooms  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  area.  The  second  floor  was  for 
church  services.  The  first  Mass  was  cele- 
brated on  Christmas  Day.  1883.  and  thus 
was  born  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes.  Though 
physically  situated  in  the  City  of  Paterson. 
its  membership  encompassed  a  service  area 
which  included  a  large  section  of  the  City  of 
Clifton  and  extended  to  the  Essex  County 
line. 

Reverend  Patrick  Downes  was  appointed 
the  first  Pastor.  His  first  Baptismal  was  ad- 
ministered in  January,  1884,  and  the  first 
marriage  in  the  new  church  was  held  three 
months  later.  Father  Downes  was,  as  were 
all  of  his  successors,  a  highly  compassionate 
individual— always  giving  willingly  and  un- 
selfishly of  his  time  as  spiritual  adviser  and 
reverend  father  dedicated  to  the  well  being, 
and  happiness  of  each  and  every  member  of 
his  congregation.  Much  progress  was  made 
in  the  building  of  St.  Agnes  R.C.  Church 
during  his  pastorate  before  he  passed  away 
peacefully  and  serenely  as  he  lived.  Under 
Father  Downes  direction  and  perseverance 
the  church  rectory  was  built  in  1888,  just  a 
few  weeks  before  his  passing. 

Reverend  William  Corrigan  was  St.  Agnes' 
second  Pastor.  In  his  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  help  the  youth  of  the  parish  to 
achieve  leadership  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
character  building,  sportsmanship,  fair  play 
and  eagerness  to  serve  others,  he  formed  a 
social  club  for  them.  The  edifice  which  was 
later  to  become  known  as  St.  Agnes'  Lyceum 
was  constructed  under  his  direction  to  serve 
the  social  needs  of  the  adults  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  St.  Agnes'  parish.  The  Lyceum 
opened  in  December  of  1891  and  flourished 
for  many  years  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
city's  recreational  and  athletic  teams. 

Subsequently.  Father  Corrigan  purchased 
four  lots  on  Mary  Street.  Paterson  and  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  12-room 
school.  Upon  its  completion  the  school  was 
dedicated  and  blessed  by  Bishop  Wigger.  St. 
Agnes'  School,  staffed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  served  the  educational  needs  of  the 
parish  until  it  was  demolished  in  1974.  The 
land  where  the  school  had  stood  is  now  uti- 
lized by  St.  Josephs  Hospital.  Also,  in  1891, 
the  church-school  building  was  remodeled. 
The  second  floor  was  removed,  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows  installed,  pews  to  seat 
750  erected  and  the  renovated  structure  was 
formally  dedicated  as  St.  Agnes  Church  on 
Septembers,  1891. 

In  July  of  1897  to  accomodate  the  growth 
of  the  parish  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
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southerly  direction  of  Paterson,  Father  Cor- 
rigan purchased  old  Public  School  No.  9. 
After  considerable  renovation,  the  building 
was  opened  for  Divine  Worship  as  St. 
George's  Parish  in  September  of  1897. 

St.  Agnes  continued  to  grow  through  the 
pastorates  of  Reverend  Edward  A.  Kelly 
(1902-07).  Reverend  William  A.  Brothers 
(1907-08),  and  Reverend  Edward  J.  Ellard 
(1909-14). 

Reverend  James  MacKinson  came  to  St. 
Agnes  in  1914  and  remained  some  twenty 
years,  the  longest  pastoral  tenure  of  all.  In 
1922,  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church 
was  completely  renovated  and  decorated. 
The  Lyceum,  which  assumed  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  former  days  as  a  home  for 
nationally  famous  athletic  teams  in  the 
sports  world,  was  gradually  accepting  its 
new  role  as  a  social  center.  The  bowling 
"alleys  in  the  basement  and  its  large  meeting 
hall  provided  for  the  social  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  St.  Agnes  area  of 
Paterson. 

Reverend  Francis  McElhone  came  to  St. 
Agnes  in  1936  and  served  as  Pastor  until 
1945.  Major  changes  took  place  in  the 
school  during  his  time  and  enormous  build- 
ing additions  with  improved  and  modernized 
service  facilities  for  the  students,  teachers 
and  visitors  were  among  his  many  accom- 
plishments. 

During  the  post  World  War  II  era.  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Parish  in  Clifton,  known  as  the 
Richfield  Section,  was  undergoing  tremen- 
dous population  growth.  Farmlands  were 
conveted  into  major  housing  developments 
and  on  May  25,  1943,  Bishop  Thomas 
McLaughlin  established  the  mission  of  St. 
Philip  the  Apostle  in  the  Richfield  Section. 
Its  first  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Monsignor 
William  Louis  on  June  6.  1943.  Monsignor 
Louis  remained  at  St.  Agnes  until  December 
1945,  during  which  time  he  supervised  the 
construction  of  St.  Philip's  first  church  on 
Valley  Road  and  Van  Houten  Avenue,  Clif- 
ton. 

In  December  1945,  Reverend  Philip  J. 
Coyne  came  to  St.  Agnes.  In  the  near 
decade  that  he  served  as  pastorate,  he 
served  the  congregation  with  distinction. 
Among  his  achievements  he  instituted  many 
improvements  in  the  church  building  and 
property  including  new  stained  glass  win- 
dows, floor  and  pew  improvements  and  in- 
stallation of  a  new  organ.  The  Lyceum,  now- 
condemned,  was  finally  demolished  and  re- 
placed with  a  Shrine  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  June  1945.  Reverend  Francis  Murphy 
was  appointed  Pastor  of  St.  Agnes.  Again 
and  as  always,  building  maintenance  and  re- 
newal became  the  focus  of  the  Pastor's  at- 
tention. The  school  auditorium  was  remod- 
eled with  new  lights  and  new  stage.  The 
church  itself  underwent  extensive  renova- 
tion. 

A  new  exterior  of  light  brick  was  added  to 
the  church,  as  well  as  new  entrances,  one  on 
Mary  Street,  a  new  Baptistry,  new  and 
larger  sacristies,  replastered  interior  walls— 
to  name  but  a  few  of  the  many  building  ren- 
ovations that  took  place  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  now  Monsignor  Murphy  with 
the  able  assistance  of  his  curate,  Monsignor 
Carl  J.  Wolsin. 

Reverend  James  J.  Daly,  a  parish  son  of 
St.  Agnes,  returned  to  his  home  parish  on 
September  11,  1961,  to  the  delight  of  his 
fellow  parishioners,  and  remained  here  until 
September  22.  1966.  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Reverend  Joseph  Ducas.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  results  of  Vatican  II 
began  to  appear  on  a  parish  level.  The  old 
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liturgical  forms  gave  way  to  the  new.  A  new 
marble  altar,  facing  the  congregation,  re- 
placed the  old  one  facing  the  wall,  the  altar 
rail  was  removed,  the  Baptistry  was  brought 
up  to  the  front  of  the  church,  and  the  tab- 
ernacle placed  in  its  present  location  and  in 
addition  a  Spanish  Mass  was  added  to  the 
Mass  schedule. 

Reverend  Thaddeus  Michota  succeeded 
Father  Ducas  on  August  7,  1968  and  re- 
mained until  December  9.  1969,  when  Rever- 
end John  Mushinsky,  the  present  Pastor  ar- 
rived. Through  the  1960's  wear  and  tear 
through  tremendous  use  of  the  church  fa- 
cilities, especially  to  the  school  building, 
had  taken  its  toll  and  in  addition  a  debt  had 
accumulated.  A  financial  assistance  fund- 
raising  program  was  instituted  early  in  1970 
both  for  the  church  and  the  school.  Before 
the  year  was  over  the  debt  was  paid  off  and 
the  school  as  well  as  the  rectory  began  to 
receive  much-needed  repairs.  New  school 
windows  were  installed  and  an  entirely  new 
electrical  system  replaced  the  lone  antiquat- 
ed one,  classrooms  and  hallways  were  ren- 
ovated and  a  new  fire  alarm  system  which 
connected  into  the  city's  fire  system  was 
added. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Paterson  was  un- 
dergoing a  population  shift  and  Bishop 
Casey  and  the  diocesan  school  office  decid- 
ed to  consolidate  St.  Agnes  School  into 
Bishop  Navagh  Elementary  School.  St. 
Agnes  school  and  its  property  was  sold  to 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

St.  Agnes  School  had  afforded  great 
hopes,  dreams  and  extremely  pleasant 
memories  to  countless  numbers  of  people 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional and  spiritual  opportunities  of  St. 
Agnes  Parish  for  over  90  years.  The  parish 
was  left  with  only  one  building,  the  church- 
rectory.  The  money  derived  from  the  school 
sale  was  used  to  improve  the  remaining 
parish  building.  Air  conditioning  was  added 
to  the  church  and  in  the  following  years  the 
entire  church  was  renovated  and  weather- 
proofed.  The  rectory  section  of  the  building 
was  also  improved,  restoring  its  original  red- 
brick appearance  and  adding  new  windows 
as  well  as  a  new  furnace.  Reverend  Nelson 
Betancur  of  Colombia.  South  America,  ar- 
rived at  St.  Agnes  on  December  14,  1979,  to 
work  with  the  Hispanic  community  that 
worships  at  St.  Agnes  Church. 

As  St.  Agnes  Parish  completes  its  first 
hundred  years  of  service  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  it  can  look  back  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  knowing  that  its  service  to  the 
church  and  to  our  people  was  carried  out  by 
many  dedicated  people,  religious  and  lay, 
with  sincere  dedication  and  devotion.  As  we 
embark  on  our  second  hundered  years,  we 
pray  for  God's  blessings  on  our  people  and 
the  work  that  is  left  to  be  accomplished 
through  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  St. 
Agnes  Church  have  been  celebrating 
this  most  important  centennial  history 
of  their  parish,  devoting  themselves  in 
an  outstanding  program  dedicated  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  blessings  of 
St.  Agnes  parish  during  the  past  100 
years  and  strengthening  the  resolve  of 
all  to  continue  their  most  noteworthy 
effort  in  service  to  God  and  mankind. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  seek  national  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  pastors,  associate 
priests,  sisters,  and  congregation  of  St. 
Agnes    Roman    Catholic    Church.    In 
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their  dedication  and  devotion  to  our 
people,  in  service  to  God,  through 
their  noble  deeds  and  quality  leader- 
ship, they  have  truly  enriched  the  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  religious  en- 
deavors of  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  them  and 
the  members  of  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  upon  the  commemoration  and 
celebration  of  their  centennial  anni- 
versary.* 


IMPROVING  THE  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE SYSTEM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  contribute  to  the  congres- 
sionally  instituted  efforts  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  late  September,  Congress  ap- 
proved the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1984, 
and  last  week  that  measure  was  signed 
into  law.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  Public  Law  98-125  is  a  spe- 
cial Federal  contribution  of  $25  mil- 
lion to  address  identified  deficiencies 
in  the  local  judicial  process.  Most  of 
this  funding,  some  $22.3  million,  is  di- 
rected to  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  for  physical 
and  programmatic  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  re- 
maining $2.8  million  is  provided  to 
fund  seven  additional  Superior  Court 
judges,  plus  related  equipment,  space 
and  support  staff.  The  inclusion  of 
these  additional  judges  will  help  to 
reduce  the  existing  case  backlog  and 
shorten  the  period  of  time  required 
for  a  case  to  come  to  trial.  While  it  is 
possible  for  the  city  to  immediately 
proceed  with  the  utilization  of  the 
funding  provided  for  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  the  related  and  impor- 
tant funding  for  the  additional  judges 
is  made  subject  to  the  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

If  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  improve 
the  local  criminal  justice  system  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  being  successful,  the 
additional  judges  for  the  Superior 
Court  must  be  authorized  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  existing  proc- 
ess of  nomination,  selection  and  con- 
firmation will  be  time  consuming.  If 
there  is  any  intent  to  have  these  addi- 
tional judges  in  place  this  fiscal  year, 
so  that  their  impact  can  be  felt,  the 
authorization  should  be  enacted  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  this  session  of 
Congress.* 
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RESOLUl  ION      OF      COMMENDA- 
TIOl  r  TO  JEAN  JACOBS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 


IN  THE 


or  CALIFORNIA 
4oUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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OMNI  MAGAZINE  AND  SPACE 
DEVELOPMENT 


October  18,  1983 


CAPOOL  VOCATIONAL 
CULTURE  BUILDING 


FON.  IKESKELTON 


OF  MISSOURI 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tmsday,  October  18,  1983 


SHELTON.   Mr.    Speaker,   the 

community    involvement    is 

deep  in  the  heart  of  the 

bzarks.  The  community  of 

population   1,848,   has  under- 

th  '  task  of   funding  and  con- 

a  new  vocational  agriculture 

vithout  the  use  of  Govern- 

ass  stance.  The  spirit  that  has 

gem  rated  through  the  actions  of 

con  imunity,     demonstrates    the 

anl   dedication   which   is  truly 

characte^stic  of  the  American  way.  As 

small  businessman  stated,   "I 

ttat  this  community  is  already 

better   of   itself   because   of 

ect.    The    kids   that   benefit 

ii  project  are  our  future,  it  we 

back   them,    we   don't    have   a 

[  take  pride  in  representing 

community  and  wish  to  rec- 

tl^eir  accomplishments.* 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Omni, 
a  monthly  magazine  on  science  and 
technology,  with  a  readership  of  more 
than  5  million,  has  devoted  its  October 
1983,  fifth  anniversary  issue  to  space 
science  and  America's  space  program. 
Omni's  editor.  Bob  Guccione,  writes: 

Science  has  never  been  more  productive 
than  in  the  last  decade  •  •  *.  Only  space  de- 
velopment, perhaps  the  most  universally 
visible  of  all  technological  frontiers,  has 
fallen  behind  *  •  *.  No  major  new  space  ven- 
ture has  been  undertaken  since  the  shuttle 
program  was  begun.  It  is  time— long  past 
time— for  a  new  commitment  to  space. 

Omni  has  played  a  large  role  in  edu- 
cating its  readers  on  science  issues  and 
in  building  a  constituency  for  science 
development.  I  want  to  share  his  point 
of  view  with  my  colleagues,  which  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  Omni  Magazine.  October  1983] 
First  Word 
(By  Bob  Guccione) 
In  July  of  this  year.  NASA  Adminstrator 
James  Beggs  announced  that  he  expected  to 
receive  the  Reagan  Administrations  bless- 
ing  for   the  development   of  a   permanent 
manned    space    station    in    the    very    near 
future.  If  Beggs  is  right,  it  will  be  joyous 
news  indeed.  This  next  step  in  American 
space  development  is  as  logical  as  it  is  long 
overdue,  particularly  since  the  Soviet  space 
program  continues   at   a  pace  that   NASA 
could  never  have  afforded  even  during  its 
spirited  heyday. 

An  official  declaration  of  support— backed 
by  the  kind  of  money  and  materials  such  a 
vigorous  program  requires— would  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  space  agency  in  this,  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  year.  It  would  fur- 
ther justify  the  faith  that  moved  us  to 
create  Omni  five  years  ago  this  month. 

When  Omni  was  born,  its  editorial  pur- 
pose was  already  as  clear  as  its  graphic 
beauty  to  give  science  and  technology  the 
popular  voice  they  had  never  had.  To  help 
laymen  experience  and  understand  the  ex- 
citement discovery  and  the  quality  of  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  vision  that  will 
transform  the  world  we  live  in.  And  to  do  it 
all  entertainingly,  without  the  prohibitive 
technical  jargon  or  incomprehensible  dia- 
grams so  common  to  other  science  maga- 
zines of  the  time. 

We  knew.  too.  how  to  accomplish  our  goal, 
how  to  find  writers  whose  own  interests  and 
knowledge  brought  them  to  the  frontiers  of 
science,  who  could  unravel  with  tireless 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  the  complexity  of 
startling  new  ideas  and  who  could  communi- 
cate that  sense  of  excitement  to  others.  Add 
probing  interviews  with  the  premier  re- 
searchers and  visionaries  of  our  day.  Include 
the  finest  in  art  and  science  fiction— works 
by  such  masters  as  Arthur  C.  Clarke  and 
James  Michener.  Rene  Magritte  and  Marc 
Chagall— because  in  the  special  philosophi- 
cal alchemy  of  art  and  science  one  finds 
human  truths  that  ordinary  journalism  is 
powerless  to  express.  And  in  the  end.  it  is 
the  dynamic  interrelationship  of  science 
and  humanity  that  really  matters. 


Not  at  all  to  our  surprise,  however,  a 
chorus  of  skeptics  arose  to  claim  that  Omni 
could  never  survive.  Science,  went  the  uni- 
versal declaration,  was  not  •commercial" 
enough  to  support  a  major  consumer  maga- 
zine. 

This.  Omni's  fifth-anniversary  issue, 
proves  otherwise.  Having  more  than  5  mil- 
lion readers  per  month  dramatically  en- 
dorses our  belief  that  science  can  be  as  com- 
pelling as  sex  and  as  entertaining  as  Real 
People.  This  vast  readership  teaches  us  that 
we,  editors  and  readers  alike,  can  actually 
influence  the  course  of  human  history.  Five 
million  intelligent  readers,  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  future  of  our  spe- 
cies, can  become  a  formidable  constituency. 
Five  million  eager  minds  anxious,  if  not  de- 
termined to  advance  science,  peace,  and  in- 
tellectual prosperity  in  our  world  can  swing 
a  presidential  election.  This  is  a  fact  the 
present  administration  might  bear  in  mind 
where  issues  of  such  fundamental  scientific 
and  technological  magnitude  as  an  Ameri- 
can space  imperative  are  concerned. 

Science  has  never  been  more  productive 
than  in  the  last  decade:  yet.  five  years  ago. 
when  we  introduced  our  first  issue,  there 
were  signs  of  trouble.  NASA  was  entering  a 
period  of  frustration  as  the  shuttles  main 
engines  repeatedly  failed  and  its  heat -shield 
tiles  fell  like  autumn  leaves.  After  the  well- 
intentioned  Asilomar  Conference  three 
years  earlier,  biotechnology  was  laboring 
under  strict  regulations  that— needlessly,  it 
turned  out— inhibited  much  valuable  re- 
search. The  microcomputer  revolution, 
which  would  help  to  rekindle  interest  in 
technology,  was  still  floundering  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

The  many  triumphs  in  these  fields  since 
1978.  however,  suggest  that  American  sci- 
ence might  be  regaining  if  not  sharpening 
its  productive  edge.  Such  medically  impor- 
tant products  as  insulin  and  human-growth 
hormone  are  being  produced  in  abundance 
by  genetically  engineered  bacteria,  and 
monoclonal  antibodies  promise  soon  to 
make  cancer  nearly  as  treatable  as  heart 
disease.  And  personal  computers  are  appear- 
ing on  almost  every  desk,  bringing  new  and 
expanded  efficiency  to  our  daily  work  rou- 
tines as  well  as  to  our  thought  processes 
themselves. 

Only  space  development,  perhaps  the 
most  universally  visible  of  all  technological 
frontiers,  has  fallen  behind.  Whereas  we 
may  have  seen  wondrous  pictures  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  and  although  the  space  shuttle 
has  now  proved  itself  capable  of  lifting  com- 
mercial satellites  into  orbit,  these  triumphs 
are  the  work  product  of  technology  a  decade 
old.  No  major  new  space  venture  has  been 
undertaken  since  the  shuttle  program  was 
begun.  It  is  time— long  past  time— for  a  new 
commitment  to  space. 

For  a  brief  moment  we  hoped  that  the 
commitment  would  be  made  on  July  4.  1982. 
when  President  Reagan  celebrated  the 
return  of  the  shuttle  Columbia  from  its 
final  test  flight  by  speaker  of  -establishing 
a  more  permanent  manned  presence  in 
space."  Sadly,  no  action  has  followed  the 
President's  words  delivered  over  one  year 
ago. 

Now  Administrator  Beggs  believes  that 
the  commitment  will  at  last  be  made.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  he  thinks,  will  finally  restore 
a  full-blown  American  program  of  space  de- 
velopment—a program  that  scientifically, 
militarily,  economically,  and  humanistically 
must  ultimately  represent  the  most  profita- 
ble investment  of  American  resources  ever 
undertaken. 


October  18,  1983 

It  is  those  principals  that  we  dedicate  this 
anniversary  issue.* 
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MARINE  CAPT.  MICHAEL  J. 
OHLER 


OLAF  WIEGHORST  HONORED 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  here  to  honor  Olaf  'Wieghorst,  one 
of  the  men  who  is  most  responsible  for 
memorializing  the  era  of  the  great 
American  West.  Olaf  Wieghorst  was 
an  artist— a  man  who  used  his  sketch 
pad  and  easel  to  truly  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  West.  The  people  in  my 
district  have  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion Olaf  Wieghorst  has  made  and  are 
honoring  him  by  proclaiming  the  week 
of  October  24,  1983,  as  Olaf  Wieghorst 
week  in  El  Cajon.  Calif. 

Born  in  Jutland,  Denmark,  Olaf 
spent  his  early  years  traveling 
throughout  Scandinavia  as  an  acrobat. 
Because  of  his  love  for  horses,  he  was 
attracted  to  work  on  a  stock  farm  at 
the  age  of  15. 

During  his  early  years,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. His  first  work  sold  for  two  kroner, 
the  equivalent  of  40  cents.  During  this 
time  Olaf  began  striving  for  his  one 
goal— a  life  in  the  great  American 
West. 

He  secured  his  passage  to  America 
by  working  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  steam- 
liner.  Once  in  America  he  set  out  for 
the  West.  Olaf  felt  that  if  he  was  to 
truly  capture  the  spirit  of  Western  life 
he  must  live,  eat,  and  sleep  it.  So  he 
worked  for  several  years  on  the  Mexi- 
can Border  Patrol  and  as  a  ranch 
hand.  He  also  traveled  throughout  the 
Old  West  camping  and  sketching  the 
Indians  there. 

Olaf  was  truly  intrigued  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Old  West  and  he  strove 
to  capture  the  wonder  of  it  by  living 
and  working  with  his  subjects.  Olaf 
once  stated: 

If  I  could  succeed  in  putting  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  nature's  wonders  on  canvas  and  into 
people's  homes,  whether  they  be  mud  huts 
or  mansions,  if  that  painting  would  add 
some  enjoyment  and  pleasure  to  the 
people— if  it  would  add  dignity  to  the  home 
I  would  feel  my  effort  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Certainly,  we  can  see  that  Olaf  did 
not  labor  in  vain  for  his  canvases  are 
the  historical  recording  of  an  era:  The 
cowpony,  the  cowboy,  and  the  Great 
American  West. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  you 
and  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing this  great  American.  His  work  is 
well  known  throughout  the  West  and 
his  works  are  hanging  in  the  White 
House  and  museums  across  the  coun- 
try. His  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  the 
West— a  spirit  that  is  uniquely  Amer- 
ica—serves as  an  example  to  all  of  us 
that  the  American  ideal  lives  on.» 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  received  word  of  the  death  of 
the  sixth  marine  to  fall  in  Lebanon 
since  our  peacekeeping  force  entered 
the  country. 

The  latest  casualty.  Marine  Capt. 
Michael  J.  Ohler  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
grew  up  in  my  district.  A  member  of 
my  staff  remembered  Captain  Ohler 
today  as  a  classmate  and  friend,  just 
as  many  others  from  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island  will  recall  Captain 
Ohler  today  and  in  the  days  and  weeks 
and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  continues  in 
this  city  about  the  mission  for  which 
Captain  Ohler  gave  his  life.  In  living 
rooms  and  coffee  shops  and  church 
halls  across  the  country,  the  struggle 
continues  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
burden  we  have  chosen  to  carry  in 
Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East.  And  as 
we  search  for  answers,  a  handful  of 
American  families  gather  to  bury  their 
children,  and  to  wonder  why  they 
were  taken  away  when  their  cause  was 
honorable. 

Captain  Ohler  had  his  own  answers. 
In  a  recent  tape  to  his  3-year-old 
daughter,  he  attempted  to  explain  to 
her  why  he  could  not  be  at  home  with 
her  and  her  mother  and  her  3'/2- 
month-old  brother.  As  his  wife  de- 
scribed it,  "He  talked  about  children 
running  from  their  Jiomes  between  the 
bullet  fire,  trying  to  escape.  He  wanted 
to  help  those  people  have  the  same 
kind  of  peace  we  enjoy  here." 

Captain  Ohler's  mission  in  Lebanon 
was  to  help  keep  the  peace  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  passions  and  politics  of 
centuries  have  made  death  and  de- 
struction a  painful  inevitability.  A 
friend  recalled  today  that,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, Captain  Ohler  once  said  that  if  it 
came  down  to  him  getting  killed  or 
someone  who  did  not  know  the  Lord, 
he  would  prefer  it  to  be  himself. 

Obviously,  Captain  Ohler  has  made 
that  final  sacrifice.  Those  who  carry 
on  can  find  hope  in  this  situation  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  tragic  death  of 
American  servicemen  has  prevented 
the  wanton  slaughter  of  thousands 
whose  peace  they  seek  to  protect.* 
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colleagues  the  accomplishments  of  an 
outstanding  individual  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  Dr.  Phillip  Phelps,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Midwestern  In- 
termediate Unit  IV  has  served  as  an 
educator  in  almost  every  capacity. 

Dr.  Phelps  began  his  career  almost 
35  years  ago  as  a  teaching  principal 
with  the  South  New  Castle  Boro 
School  District  and  moved  progressive- 
ly upward  in  school  administration 
from  principal  at  Shenango  Area 
Schools,  assistant  county  superintend- 
ent of  Lawrence  County,  chief  school 
administrator  of  Lawrence  County  Vo- 
Tech,  assistant  county  superintendent, 
county  superintendent,  to  his  present 
position  with  the  Midwestern  Interme- 
diate Unit  IV. 

In  times  when  our  educational 
system  has  not  been  receiving  many 
good  reviews.  Dr.  Phelps'  commitment 
to  the  field  has  been  inspiring  and  en- 
couraging. In  addition  to  his  educa- 
tional contributions,  Dr.  Phelps  has 
been  a  civic  leader  whose  community 
involvements  have  included  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Lions  Club  and 
the  Rotary.  As  his  distinguished 
career  comes  to  an  end,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  colleagues,  friends, 
and  hundreds  of  students  he  has 
touched  over  many  years  as  a  fine  edu- 
cator.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  PHILLIP  R. 
PHELPS 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
thank  the  many  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  lent  their 
support  to  H.R.  4110.  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Act  of  1983.  This  important  legis- 
lation accepts  the  findings  of  and  im- 
plements the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians. 

This  bill  will,  once  and  for  all,  wipe 
out  the  awful  precedent  of  1942.  By 
enacting  this  legislation.  Congress  will 
remove  the  stigma  of  imprisonment 
and  shame  that  was  placed  so  unfairly 
on  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  by 
the  evacuation  and  internment. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  whole 
package  of  recommendations  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission that  it  created  make— as  a 
group— a  carefully  constructed  unified 
package. 

The  process  of  preparing  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  a  long  one.  and  many 
Members  have  played  an  important 
part.  We  are  all  grateful  to  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright  for  his  role,  and  to 
the  74  cosponsors  listed  at  the  time  of 
introduction.  Not  listed  at  that  time 
thru  an  inadvertance  was  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Sidney  R.  Yates  of 
Illinois.  I  regret  this  omission.  No  one 
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RICHARD  L.  OniNGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiesday,  October  18,  1983 
OVTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
Fair  Practices  in  Automotive 
Act,  which  I  reintroduced  to 
Corigress.  is  due  to  come  before 
louse  for  consideration  in  the 
eeks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
statement  on  H.R.  1234  and  its 
bill.  S.  707,  endorsed  by  50 
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These  economists  believe  that  this 
bill  is  the  legislation  required  to  re- 
build our  domestic  auto  industry, 
rehire  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  and  ultimately  strengthen  the 
entire  economy.  The  statement  was 
written  by  four  economists:  Barry 
Bluestone  of  Boston  College:  Prof. 
David  Kotz  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst:  Prof.  Peter 
Phillips  of  the  University  of  Utah;  and 
Randy  Barber  of  the  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic Organizing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
statement  and  the  list  of  eminent 
economists  who  endorsed  it: 

A  Statement  on  H.R.  1234/S.  707 
As  economists,  we  are  concerned  by  the 
depression  conditions  now  faced  by  workers 
in  the  auto  and  related  industries.  The  loss 
of  perhaps  one  million  auto  and  related  jobs 
in  the  past  three  years  is  causing  untold 
human  suffering,  destroying  families  and 
communities.  Many  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  auto  depression.  One  such  factor  is 
the  tight  money  policies  advocated  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  its  monetarist 
advisors  and  carried  out  by  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  The  United  Auto 
Workers  union  has  called  for  a  shift  to  an 
expansionary  monetary  policy  in  order  to 
promote  economic  recovery,  a  measure 
which  we  support. 

A  second  cause  of  job  loss  in  the  auto 
sector  is  the  sharp  increase  in  imported  ve- 
hicles sold  in  this  country.  As  the  dollar 
strengthened  in  response  to  the  high  inter- 
est-rate policy  of  the  Fed.  imports"  market 
share  grew  from  18  percent  of  U.S.  auto 
sales  in  1978  to  28  percent  in  1982.  Even  if 
U.S.  auto  sales  do  recover  in  the  near 
future,  the  share  of  domestic  sales  produced 
abroad  is  expected  to  continue  its  rise,  as 
the  effect  of  imports  of  foreign  cars  is  com- 
pounded by  the  big  three  U.S.  auto  makers- 
move  toward  "outsourcing'  abroad. 

In  response  to  this  structural  problem,  the 
UAW  has  called  for  new  legislation  to  re- 
quire both  foreign  and  domestic  auto  giants 
with  a  large  volume  of  sales  in  the  U.S. 
market  to  maintain  substantial  production 
facilities  in  this  country.  The  bill.  H.R. 
1234/S.  707  (the)  'Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive Products  Act"),  is  known  informally  as 
the  Domestic  Content  Act.  It  would  require 
companies  selling  over  100.000  autos  and 
light  trucks  annually  in  the  U.S.  to  carry 
out  a  portion  of  their  production  here.  The 
required  percentage  of  domestic  content 
rises  with  U.S.  sales,  topping  off  at  90  per- 
cent for  900.000  annual  sales  or  more;  the 
requirements  would  be  phased  in  over  four 
years  to  allow  time  for  adjustment. 

As  economists  who  share  an  interna- 
tionalist perspective,  we  support  H.R.  1234/ 
S.  707  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  retention  of  a  domestic  auto  indus- 
try is  a  desirable  aim  of  economic  policy.  As 
an  industry,  auto  production  is  a  major 
market  for  such  other  industries  as  steel, 
chemicals,  rubber,  machine  tools  and  high 
technology  products.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  retain 
a  viable  economic  base  of  technically  ad- 
vanced, high  productivity,  goods  producing 
industries,  then  the  auto  industry  must  be 
preserved  over  the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  Unregulated  trade,  or  the  so  called 
■free  market"  applied  to  international 
transactions,  does  not  necessarily  produce 
the  most  desirable  economic  outcomes. 
Sudden  shifts  in  exchange  rates  or  key  com- 
modity prices  (such  as  energy)  can  lead. 
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through  the  unregulated  market,  to  massive 
shifts  in  trade  patterns.  This  can  entail 
enormous  social  costs  in  the  form  of  de- 
struction of  the  value  of  physical  capital 
(plants  and  equipment,  transportation  and 
power  facilities,  schools  and  shopping  cen- 
ters), devaluation  of  labor  skills,  and  the 
social  welfare  costs  of  providing  for  the  un- 
employed, on  top  the  unmeasurable  human 
suffering  that  accompanies  massive  job  loss. 
The  "free  market,"  by  its  very  nature,  does 
not  account  for  any  of  these  costs  when 
there  are  sudden  swings  in  trade  patterns. 
The  U.S.  needs  to  have  trade  patterns 
which  are  planned  and  regulated.  Such  a 
system,  which  would  be  designed  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  costs  and  benefits  associated 
with  trade,  would  be  far  superior  to  the  cha- 
otic and  distorted  process  of  the  "free 
market."  H.R.  1234/S.  707  be  seen  as  one 
piece  of  a  desperately  needed  overall  indus- 
trial policy. 

3.  A  local  content  bill  would  regulate  trade 
in  autos  by  focusing  on  investment  and  pro- 
duction decisions  by  giant  auto  manufactur- 
ers, but  it  would  leave  U.S.  consumers  with 
the  choice  of  purchasing  vehicles  made  by 
domestic.  Japanese  and  other  foreign  firms. 
This  would  have  the  advantage  of  maintain- 
ing competitive  pressure  on  the  U.S.  auto 
giants  to  offer  the  types  of  cars  that  the 
public  wants,  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

4.  A  local  content  bill  would  not  be  likely 
to  cause  retaliation.  All  other  major  auto 
producing  countries  limit  auto  imports,  and 
many  countries  already  impose  content  re- 
quirements. The  major  companies  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  bill  are  Japanese 
(VW  already  meets  the  bill's  requirements): 
past  experience  with  other  countries'  do- 
mestic content  requirements  suggests  that 
the  major  Japanese  producers  would  re- 
spond by  producing  here  (as  Honda  has  al- 
readv),  rather  than  trying  to  obtain  retalia- 
tory actions  by  their  government  against 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan. 

5.  Any  move  toward  directly  controlling 
imports  carries  the  potential  by  encouraging 
hostility  to  foreigners.  But  this  bill,  by  call- 
ing for  an  investment  in  the  U.S.  by  foreign 
firms,  minimizes  such  overtones,  and  is  pref- 
erable to  quotas  or  tariffs  in  this  respect. 

6.  H.R.  1234/S.  707  would  regulate,  to 
some  extent,  the  investment  activities  of 
giant  multinational  auto  companies,  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  This  may  be  seen  as  a  first 
step  toward  democratic  control  over  the  in- 
vestment activities  of  giant  multinationals, 
which,  if  unhindered,  seek  to  play  off  coun- 
try against  country  and  community  against 
community  in  the  search  for  maximum 
profits. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  this  domestic 
content  law  as  a  step  to  preserve  a  domestic 
auto  sector,  as  a  step  toward  planned  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  that  is  pref- 
erable to  tariffs  and  quotas,  and  as  a  step 
toward  making  multinational  corporations- 
American,  Japanese  or  whatever— more  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate. 

supporters  of  H.R.  1234/S.  707 

Frank  Ackerman.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Economics  Department. 

Gar  Alperovitz.  Co-Director,  National 
Center  For  Economic  Alternatives. 

Robert  Aronson.  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  Cornell  University. 

Randy  Barber.  Center  for  Economic  Orga- 
nizing. 

Professor  Solomon  Barkin.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
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David  Blitzstein.  Department  of  Research. 
United  Food  and  Commerical  Workers. 

Barry  Bluestone.  Boston  College. 

Irving  Brotslaw.  School  for  Workers,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

William  Burns,  Research  Analyst,  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 

Martin  Carnoy,  Center  For  Economic 
Studies,  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Ben  Clements,  Instructor  of  Econom- 
ics, Old  Dominion  University. 

Charles  Craypo,  The  N.Y.  State  School  of 
Industrial  &  Labor  Relations,  Divison  of  Ex- 
tension and  Public  Service,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Steven  Deutsch,  Labor  Education  and  Re- 
search Center,  University  of  Oregon. 

Dudley  Dillard,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Peter  Eckstein,  Director  of  Research, 
Michigan  State  AFL-CIO. 

Jeff  Faux,  Co-Director,  National  Center 
For  Economic  Alternatives. 

Dan  Fusfeld,  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Ginsburg.  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change. 

Lenny  Goldberg,  Office  of  California  As- 
semblyman, Tom  Bates. 

David  Gordon,  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, Department  of  Economics. 

Michael  Harrington,  Queens  College. 

Bennett  Harrison,  Department  of  Urban 
Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Robert  Heilbroner,  Graduate  Faculty, 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Suzanne  W.  Helburn.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Colorado. 

E.  K.  Hunt.  Chair,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Utah. 

David  Kotz,  Economics  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Lekachman,  New  York  University. 

Peter  M.  Lichtenstein,  Department  of  Ec- 
onomics, Boise  State  University. 

Ann  Markusen,  University  of  California- 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  Ray  Marshall.  L.B.J.  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Texas. 

David  D.  Martin.  Business  Economics  & 
Public  Policy.  Indiana  University  School  of 
Business. 

Ken  Mericle,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Larry  Mischel,  School  for  Industrial 
and  Labor  Affairs,  Cornell  University. 

David  Moberg,  In  These  Times. 

Leslie  Nulty,  Research  Director.  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 

Carol  OCleireacain.  AFSCME.  District  37. 

Peter  Philips.  Economics  Department. 
University  of  Utah. 

Michael  Piore,  Department  of  Economics, 
M.I.T. 

Michael  Podgursky.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. University  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Leonard  Rapping.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. University  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  Reich.  Dept.  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Jack  Russell,  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment, Michigan  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ronald  Seeber,  Cornell  University. 

Derek  Shearer,  Occidental  College. 

Stephen  C.  Smith. 

Hal  Stack.  Wayne  State  University,  Week- 
end College  Program. 

Jaroslav  Vanek,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, Cornell  University. 

Paula  B.  Voos,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Industrial  Relations.  University 
of  Wisconsin— Madison. 

Howard  Wachtel.  American  University. 

Charles  Webster,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  Research  Department. 
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Nat  Weinberg,  UAW  Special  Projects  Di- 
rector, Retired. 

Tom  Weisskopf,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, University  of  Michigan.* 


CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION:  A 
NATIONAL  DISGRACE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

of  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  'WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  17  issue  of 
Newsweek  concerning  the  deplorable 
state  of  television  programing  for  chil- 
dren. 

Children  are  this  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resource,  and  of  course  will  be 
tomorrow's  leaders.  Yet.  as  this  article 
illustrates  there  is  "kidvid  void"  and 
children  are  currently  being  deprived 
of  the  cultural,  social,  and  educational 
benefits  of  television  programing  de- 
signed for  their  special  and  important 
needs.  Given  that  the  average  child 
will  spend  more  time  watching  televi- 
sion than  in  the  classroom  by  the  time 
of  high  school  graduation— an  aston- 
ishing 10.000  to  15.000  hours  with  tele- 
vision—the lack  of  positive  programing 
which  is  beneficial  to  children  is  even 
more  tragic. 

The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munication's Commission  (FCC)  have 
been  involved  with  the  issue  of  chil- 
dren's television  for  over  two  decades, 
with  little  to  show  for  these  efforts.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  commerical  televi- 
sion programing  for  children  is  actual- 
ly on  a  downward  spiral  with  impor- 
tant shows  being  canceled  or  scaled 
back.  Although  research  shows  that 
television  can  positively  impact  the 
skills  and  behavior  of  children  there  is 
presently  not  one  single  regularly 
scheduled  weekday  program  on  com- 
merical television  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  tremendous  potential  of  tele- 
vision. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  following  article  and  join  me  in 
working  on  legislation  to  improve  the 
current  fare  of  programing  for  our 
children. 

Kidvid:  A  National  Disgrace 

There  once  was  a  time  when  the  network 
rulers  of  children's  television  dispensed 
bread  as  well  as  circuses.  For  every  zap-pow 
fribble,  there  were  equal  servings  of  socially 
redeeming  food  for  thought.  The  networks 
kept  that  salutary  balance  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  cared  for  junior  America's 
mental  health— but  mostly  because  they 
dreaded  the  wrath  of  a  watchful  regulatory 
agency  in  Washington.  Then  came  the  reign 
of  Ronald  the  Deregulator  .  .  .  and  sudden- 
ly the  agency  stopped  watching  .  .  .  and  the 
networks  were  free  to  indulge  their  greed 
.  .  .  and  the  children  awoke  one  day  to  find 
their  looking-glass  world  inundated  by  a 
tide  of  sludge. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  children's  programing 
has  become  so  dismal  that  voluntary  reform 
on    the   part    of   the   networks   seems   the 
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sheerest  of  fantasies.  Bluntly  stated,  Ameri- 
can kidvid  is  a  national  disgrace.  And  ac- 
cording to  most  citizen  watchdog  groups, 
the  blame  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lais- 
sez-faire policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. During  the  1970s,  they  note,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  strongly 
pushed  for  an  improvement  in  kidvid's  air 
quality— even  going  so  far  as  to  consider 
mandatory  programing  requirements  for 
local  stations.  But  under  Mark  Fowler,  the 
FCC's  Reagan-appointed  chariman  and  a 
fervent  apostle  of  deregulation,  the  agency 
abruptly  switched  to  a  hands-off  policy. 
FYom  almost  his  first  day  on  the  job.  Fowler 
sent  a  clear  message:  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  children's  TV  should  be  decided  by 
marketplace  forces  rather  than  by  govern- 
ment pressure. 

CANCELED 

The  message  quickly  got  through,  but  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  way  that  Fowler  intended. 
Free  from  the  threat  of  FCC  action,  the 
networks  began  unloading  their  least  profit- 
able kidvid  offerings— virtually  all  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  and  the  brightest. 
ABC  pulled  the  plug  on  "Animals  Animals 
Animals"  and  "Kids  Are  People  Too."  a  pair 
of  Emmy-winning  weekend  shows,  while 
NBC  phased  out  production  of  "Project  Pea- 
cock." prime-time  specials  that  explored 
challenges  in  growing  up.  growing  old  and 
even  coping  with  death.  CBS  canceled  "30 
Minutes,"  the  networks'  only  current-affairs 
show  for  children,  and  shunted  "Captain 
Kangaroo"  from  weekdays  to  Saturday 
mornings,  leaving  the  after-school  time  slot 
without  a  single  regularly  scheduled  chil- 
dren's series. 

As  a  result.  TV's  most  impressionable  con- 
stituents have  become  victims  of  what  can 
almost  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  child  abuse:  a 
weekend-morning  diet  that  causes  severe  in- 
tellectual malnutrition.  Consider  the  new 
fall  season.  Along  with  a  record  number  of 
animated  comic  books,  the  networks'  up- 
coming entries  amount  to  little  more  than 
30-minute  commercials  for  games,  toys  and 
their  own  prime-time  series.  CBS,  for  exam- 
ple, is  launching  show-s  based  on  such  video- 
game figures  as  "Donkey  Kong"  and  "Frog- 
ger":  ABC  is  introducing  the  "Monchhi- 
chis,"  a  band  of  monkeylike  creatures  in- 
spired by  the  hot-selling  Happiness  dolls: 
and  NBC  is  unleashing  "Mr.  T."  a  cartoon 
incarnation  of  its  big.  b-a-a-a-d  A-Teamer. 
What  makes  the  picture  all  the  more  bleak 
is  the  total  absence  of  any  real-life  adults. 
In  place  of  the  Buffalo  Bobs  and  Mister 
Wizards  who  served  as  socializing  guides  for 
an  earlier  TV  generation,  today's  kidvid  em- 
ploys mythical  superheroes  to  impart  a  du- 
bious lesson  even  the  most  trivial  human 
problems  require  superhuman  intervention. 

It's  no  mystery  why  the  FCC's  market- 
place approach  is  shortchanging  TVs 
youngest  viewers.  Commercial  television, 
after  all,  is  designed  primarily  as  a  vehicle 
for  advertisers  whose  decisions  are  based  on 
marketing  research  rather  than  what  is  best 
for  viewers.  'Children  have  no  public  voice 
and  no  independent  buying  power. "  says 
Peggy  Charren.  the  president  of  Action  for 
Children's  Television  (ACT)  and  the  na- 
tion's most  prominent  kidvid  crusader. 

COST 

As  it  happens.  Fowler  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  reality.  "The  marketplace  may 
not  work  for  children."  he  recently  conced- 
ed. Unfortunately,  the  FCC  chairman's  sug- 
gested alternative— an  annual  tax  on  com- 
mercial broadcasters  to  help  fund  more 
high-quality  programming  for  children  on 
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OF  CARGO  PREFER- 
ON  COAL  AND  STEEL 


HOi  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THt  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txesday,  October  18.  1983 

rKhALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 

I  asked  the  Congressional 

Service    to    evaluate     the 

.R.    1242,    the    Competitive 

and    Shipbuilding    Act    of 

ofild  have  on  the  coal  industry 

part  cularly  coal  exports. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
cently released  CRS  findings  which 
came  in  three  separate  reports.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Duane  Thomp- 
son of  the  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources  Policy  Division  for  his  work 
on  the  report,  "Potential  Effects  of 
Cargo  Preference  Legislation  on  the 
Coal  Exports  Industry:"  Lenore  Sek  of 
the  Economics  Division  for  her  work 
on  the  report.  "Transportation  Costs 
and  Guideline  Rates  Under  H.R. 
1242;"  and  Gary  Guenther  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Division  for  his  work  on  the 
report.  "Impact  of  H.R.  1242  on  the 
U.S.  Steel  and  Coal  Industries." 

IMPACT  ON  DOMESTIC  STEEL  AND 
METALLURGICAL  COAL  INDUSTRIES 

Based  on  three  possible  scenerios. 
H.R.  1242  could  increase  steel  output 
over  a  15  year  period  from  1.5  to  2.1  as 
a  percentage  of  1979  shipment  levels. 
In  a  single  year,  the  increase  could  be 
from  0.12  to  0.16  percent.  Translated 
into  quantity  of  steel  mill  products 
shipped  to  U.S.  shipbuilders,  however. 
H.R.  1242  could  create  an  increase  of 
between  14  percent  and  20  percent  per 
year  in  steel  shipment  to  shipbuilders 
over  levels  established  between  1978 
and  1982. 

Currently  it  takes  1.392  tons  of  met- 
allurgical coal  to  produce  1  ton  of 
coke,  an  essential  element  in  steelmak- 
ing.  Based  on  the  increase  for  steel  de- 
scribed above.  H.R.  1242  could  increase 
metallurgical  coal  output  over  a  15- 
year  period  from  0.15  to  0.21  as  a  per- 
centage of  1982  coal  production.  In  a 
single  year,  the  increase  could  be  0.01 
percent. 

Employment  gains  in  the  steel  indus- 
try over  a  15-year  period  could  be  from 
1.2  to  1.7  as  a  percentage  of  1979  in- 
dustry employment.  In  a  single  year, 
the  increase  could  be  from  0.09  per- 
cent to  0.11  percent. 

Employment  gains  in  the  metallurgi- 
cal coal  industry  over  a  15-year  period 
could  be  from  0.16  to  0.22  as  a  percent- 
age of  1982  industry  employment.  In  a 
single  year,  the  increase  could  be  0.01 
percent. 

The  CRS  report  on  this  section  sum- 
marizes and  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing: "Under  the  most  optimistic  view 
of  the  shipbuilding  potential  of  H.R. 
1242.  only  marginal  rises  in  demand 
for  domestic  steel— and,  therefore, 
coke  and  coal— can  be  expected. 

IMPACT  ON  U.S.  COAL  EXPORTS 

Cargo  preference  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  between  15  and  20  million  tons 
of  U.S.  coal  exports  in  1990. 

CRS  used  144  million  tons  as  the 
coal  export  level  in  1990,  based  on 
Energy  Information  Administration 
data  which  assumes  constant  railroad 
rates.  After  adjusting  this  figure  under 
the  ICC's  "revenue  adequacy  case," 
using  a  71 -percent  railroad  rate  in- 
crease for  1990,  there  is  an  estimated 
loss  of  27.2  million  tons  of  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  coal  market  for  a 
new  export  level  of  116.8  million  tons. 
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This  71  percent  increase  would  in- 
crease average  railroad  rates  on  export 
coal  by  $10  per  ton.  Cargo  preference 
is  estimated  to  increase  ocean  shipping 
costs  by  $6  per  ton  of  coal.  Conse- 
quently. CRS  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  cargo  preference  could  result  in  a 
loss  of  15  to  20  million  tons.  As  such, 
the  U.S.  coal  export  level  for  1990 
would  be  96.8  to  101.8  million  tons  in 
1990. 

Employment  loss  due  to  cargo  pref- 
erence in  West  Virginia,  which  ac- 
counts for  between  40  percent  and  50 
percent  of  U.S.  export  coal  production, 
would  be  9,000  direct  mining  jobs  on 
the  basis  of  a  16,000  ton  loss  in  coal 
exports.  The  Department  of  Energy 
indicates  that  another  5,000  to  7,000 
directly  and  indirectly  related  jobs 
could  be  lost  (including  mine  office 
workers,  and  those  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector,  mining  equipment  sales 
and  community-related  goods  and 
services).  However,  assessments  for 
the  Appalachian  coal-producing  region 
often  utilize  a  multiplier  of  3.  This 
would  mean  that  for  each  direct  job 
lost,  there  would  be  an  additional  two 
related  jobs  lost.  Under  the  first  sce- 
nario, total  job  loss  could  be  14.000  to 
16.000.  The  multiplier  of  3  scenario 
calculates  total  direct  and  indirect  job 
loss  as  18,000. 

The  CRS  report  on  this  section  con- 
cludes: 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  delivered  United 
States  coal  will  be  balanced  against  the  ben- 
efits of  supply  and  security.  As  the  price  es- 
calates, however,  other  alternatives  to 
United  States  coal  will  become  increasingly 
attractive.  These  alternatives  not  only 
would  include  switching  to  other  net  export- 
ing countries  as  suppliers,  but  also  switching 
to  indigenous  deposits  of  coal  and  ultimate- 
ly to  other  fuels  such  as  oil  or  natural  gas. 
Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  increases  in 
the  delivered  price  of  United  States  coal  en- 
hances the  ability  of  other  net  exporters  to 
extract  economic  rent  from  their  shipments. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  their  price  be  based 
on  cost,  but  only  that  it  underbid  the 
United  States  by  a  nominal  amount.* 


ARMENIAN  TERRORISM 
CONDEMNED 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  condemning  the 
acts  of  Armenian  terrorism  at  Orly 
Airport  in  July,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
sponse by  the  Armenian  National 
Committee.  Many  people  have  been 
justifiably  horrified  at  the  increasing 
number  of  acts  of  Armenian  terrorism 
and  I  think  this  will  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  many 
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Armenians   who   have   absolutely   no 
connection  with  this  terrorism. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1983] 
SOILING  THE  Alter  or  Freedom 

In  the  crude  arithmetic  of  terrorism,  two 
wrongs  make  a  headline.  An  indifferent 
world  has  indeed  been  reminded  of  past 
Turkish  crimes  against  Armenians  by  a 
wave  of  killings  morally  indistinguishable 
from  the  massacres  they  protest.  To  that 
extent,  terrorism  "works." 

But  the  doctrine  of  collective  guilt  is  per- 
nicious, whether  invoked  by  governments  or 
gunmen.  The  slaughter  of  Turkish  diplo- 
mats by  Armenian  guerrillas  in  1983  is  no 
more  rational  or  justification  than  the 
slaughter  of  Armenians  by  the  Ottoman 
regime  in  1915.  Murdering  people  because  of 
their  ethnic  identity  is  a  crime  against  all 
humanity. 

Nothing  can  excuse  the  cowardly  planting 
of  a  bomb  at  Orly  Airport  in  Paris,  which 
maimed  55  persons  and  killed  7.  Nor  can 
there  be  glory  or  sympathy  for  five  Armeni- 
an terrorists  who  seized  the  Turkish  Embas- 
sy in  Lisbon,  paying  with  their  own  lives  and 
killing  two  innocent  people  as  a  "sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  freedom. "  These  are  not  po- 
litical or  patriotic  but  pathological  suicides. 

When  modern  Turkey  refers  to  "alleged" 
massacres  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  during 
World  War  I.  it  ignores  a  damning  abund- 
ance of  evidence,  slanders  the  dead  and  of- 
fends a  proud  and  long-frustrated  nation- 
alism. That  is  the  valid  grievance  of  Armeni- 
ans around  the  world.  It  is  their  vigil  and 
humanity  that  the  terrorists  now  dishonor. 

It  may  say  a  good  deal  about  the  motives 
of  the  terrorists  that  they  threaten  more 
bloodshed  in  France  because  it  dares  to 
detain  the  Orly  suspects.  For  France  has 
risked  Turkey's  anger  with  open  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  past  Armenian  suffering. 
The  same  terrorists  cannot  find  even  a  hos- 
tile word  for  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  re- 
pressed, among  many  peoples,  a  large  Arme- 
nian minority. 

These  few  fanatics  deserve  the  contempt 
of  all  Armenians  and  their  well-wishers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  19831 
The  Roots  of  Armenian  Violence 

To  the  Editor: 

No  matter  how  strongly  one  may  disagree 
with  their  methods  (and  our  organization 
has  condemned  indiscriminate  violence  like 
that  perpetrated  by  the  Armenian  Secret 
Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia  in  July 
at  Orly  Airport),  it  serves  no  purpose  to  mis- 
represent the  motives  of  Armenian  terrorist 
organizations  and  to  ignore  the  facts  by  sug- 
gesting, as  your  Aug.  9  editorial  does,  that 
they  are  motivated  exclusively  by  events  of 
1915  and  are  simply  killing  Turks  "because 
of  their  ethnic  identity "  in  revenge  for 
Turkish  crimes  of  almost  70  years  ago. 

Actually,  statements  issued  by  these  clan- 
destine groups  reveal  that  their  acts  are  not 
motivated  by  revenge  at  all  but  are  reac- 
tions to  the  policies  of  the  present  Turkish 
Government:  its  denial  of  the  genocide,  its 
continued  occupation  of  western  Armenia, 
its  harassment  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  and 
abroad  and  its  refusal  to  even  discuss  any 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion. These  policies  outrage  all  Armenians, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  have 
obviously  not  resorted  to  violence  but  con- 
tinue to  actively  demand  some  measure  of 
justice. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  modern  Germany's 
attitudes  and  actions  regarding  the  Holo- 
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caust,  Turkey's  present  regime  honors  the 
memory  of  the  mass  murderer  Talaat.  and 
its  diplomats  have  for  decades  been  involved 
in  a  callous  worldwide  effort  not  only  to 
deny  and  distort  the  truth  about  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  but  also  to  block  commemora- 
tions, like  the  building  of  memorials,  even  in 
the  U.S.  Indeed,  evidence  indicates  that  the 
earliest  of  violent  Armenian  actions  against 
Turkey  (in  1975)  was  in  direct  reaction  to 
such  Turkish  provocations,  particularly  in 
the  U.N. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  facts  may  rein- 
force the  feeling  that  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  shrouded  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
or  distortion,  thereby  possibly  provoking 
further  violence.  Truth  is  critical,  whether 
one  is  talking  about  the  historic  facts  of 
1915  or  the  more  politically  sensitive  actions 
of  1983. 

Aram  Kailian. 
Chairman,  Armenian  National 

Committee,  Eastern  Region. 

Boston,  August  23.  1983.m 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

of  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
chill  of  fall  weather  has  hit  many 
areas  of  our  Nation.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  Congress  to  give 
thought  to  the  plight  of  the  neediest 
members  of  our  society— the  homeless. 
Although  the  problems  facing  home- 
less people  are  year-round  problems,  it 
is  during  the  winter  that  their  plight 
receives  the  most  attention  from  the 
media,  the  public,  and  from  policy- 
makers. The  cold  weather  adds  an- 
other element  to  the  potentially 
deadly  and  certainly  degrading  equa- 
tion of  homelessness.  However,  the 
causes  of  homelessness  and  the  effect 
it  has  upon  its  victims  is  constant. 

As  a  nation,  our  response  to  this 
scandalous  problem  has  been  one  of 
mixed  success.  Many  charitable,  reli- 
gious, and  private  agencies  have  done 
a  splendid  job  in  providing  shelter  and 
food.  Some  States  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments have  also  met  their  responsi- 
bilities in  an  admirable  manner.  The 
Federal  Government  provided  $100 
million  for  food  and  shelter  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  These  efforts  have  reduced 
the  suffering  of  the  homeless  but  the 
need  remains  far  greater  than  the  re- 
sources which  are  available. 

The  House  can  be  proud  of  its  record 
in  this  regard.  On  four  separate  occa- 
sions, this  body  has  passed  legislation 
which  would  provide  assistance  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  local  govern- 
ments for  shelter  and  food  for  the 
homeless.  Most  recently,  the  House 
passed  legislation.  H.R.  1  and  H.R. 
1983,  which  authorize  $100  million  to 
rehabilitate  existing  structures  for  use 
as  emergency  shelters.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  in  only  one  instance  did  this  legis- 
lation become  law.  The  other  body 
must  act  and  the  President  must  sign 
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this  legislation  quickly.  We  cannot  ask 
the  most  needy  in  our  society  to  wait 
any  longer.  Any  further  postponement 
will  delay  this  assistance  beyond  the 
time  of  our  most  dire  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  editorial  of  last  Friday, 
makes  an  eloquent  case  for  the  need 
for  this  program.  I  commend  this  ex- 
cellent article  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Help  the  Homeless 
Homeless  Americans  face  another  chal- 
lenging winter,  now  fast  approaching.  Con- 
siderably more  assistance  is  expected  to  be 
available  for  them  than  a  year  ago.  al- 
though specialists  say  additional  aid  is 
needed.  And  there  are  signs  that  more  un- 
derstanding and  compassion  are  required  of 
public  officials  responsible  for  their  care. 

One  element  particularly  buoys  those  who 
struggle  daily  with  the  challenges  of  the 
homeless:  Americans'  great  wellspring  of 
compassion  and  love  for  their  fellowman.  It 
can  be  difficult  to  tap.  But  once  Americans 
realize  the  plight  of  the  homeless,  they 
begin  to  help.  Some  who  work  with  the  poor 
note  that  this  is  a  spirit  of  decency  which 
can  ultimately  be  translated  into  substantial 
assistance.  Hence  this  alert: 

No  one  is  sure  how  many  Americans  are 
homeless.  They're  difficult  to  count.  Most 
estimates  range  from  half  a  million  to  2  mil- 
lion—at least  as  many  as  a  year  ago.  and  the 
highest  level  since  before  World  War  II. 

In  some  cities  numbers  are  fairly  exact.  In 
New^  York,  for  instance.  60.000  homeless 
people  were  helped  by  public  or  private 
agencies  last  year;  yet.  since  many  shun 
such  organizations,  no  one  can  be  sure  how 
many  additional  homeless  men  and  women 
there  were.  One  national  organization  that 
collected  estimates  from  many  communities 
found  a  consistent  tally  of  between  1.5  and  2 
percent  of  their  population. 

Nationally,  about  20  percent  of  the  home- 
less are  families,  mostly  mothers  with  young 
children.  About  45  percent  are  single  adults, 
mostly  men.  often  just  released  from  mental 
care.  Another  20  percent  are  runaway 
youths.  Only  some  15  percent  are  those  gen- 
erally regarded  as  "homeless  "—drifters,  al- 
coholics. 

A  troubling  trend:  The  young  are  joining 
the  homeless.  Five  years  ago  the  most 
common  age  of  men  in  New  York  City  shel- 
ters was  55:  today  it  is  31.  For  women,  it 
then  was  59:  today.  22. 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  recovery  has 
not  directly  helped  the  homeless. 

This  year  the  structure  is  in  place  to  give 
more  assistance  than  early  last  winter.  A 
year  ago  as  cold  weather  deepened,  many  in- 
dividuals and  private  institutions  rallied 
splendidly  to  provide  shelter  and  to  feed  the 
homeless  and  other  poor.  In  metropolitan 
Washington  last  fall,  for  instance,  only  four 
or  five  churches  were  operating  shelters  for 
people  without  a  home:  by  winter's  end. 
nearly  30  offered  shelter,  food,  or  both. 

Most  specialists  say  the  national  need  far 
outstrips  the  ability  of  voluntary  groups  to 
meet  it.  The  New  York-based  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless  recently  found  that  in  10 
cities  nearly  all  volunteer-run  shelters  are 
already  full,  and  are  turning  away  more 
people  now  than  a  year  ago. 

Last  March  the  federal  government 
moved  to  help:  Congress  and  the  President 
approved  $100  million  in  food  and  shelter 
costs.  But  the  money  ends  Dec.  31— before 
winter  does.  Although  the  House  of  Repre- 
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known  amount  would  have  to  be  added  to     of  management  policies.  Subsidies  must  be     government  could  make  rehabilitation  and 
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sentatives  I  i&s  approved  an  extension,  it  has 
yet  to  gain  baclting  from  the  Senate  or  the 
Reagan  adr  [linistration. 

Further,  organizations  that  aid  the  home- 
less chargei  that  administrative  regulations 
that  accompanied  the  existing  law  have 
crimped  th  nr  ability  to  spend  the  funds  in 
ways  to  benefit  the  homeless  over  the  long 
haul.  For  Instance,  the  regulations  specify 
that  the  finds  cannot  be  used  to  repair  or 
purchase  si  lelters. 

In  severa  areas  of  the  United  States  more 
concern  foi  the  homeless  is  needed.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts inly  $2,000  has  been  donated  to 
a  private  find  the  governor  established  to 
aid  the  boneless.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  state 
law  last  yei  ,r  removed  some  30,000  Philadel- 
phians  froid  the  welfare  rolls  and  resulted 
In  heavier  summertime  demand  than  usual 
for  food  ard  shelter  for  the  homeless.  And 
In  New  Jer  sey  the  governor  protested  when 
City  sent  to  hotels  in  his  state 
poor  people  without  homes  after 
displaced  from  their  own  dwell- 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  bOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^sday,  October  18,  1983 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
4olleague  Mr.  Solarz  of  New 
a  radio  address  in  response 
of  President  Reagan, 
has  been  one  of  the  the 
the  House— and  in  the  coun- 
fo^ulating  and  articulating  a 
foreign  policy  which  genu- 
advtinces  American  national  se- 
lls broadest  conception.  He 
that  it  is  important  that 
vigilant    to   any   physical 
our  security  or  to  the  secu- 
close  allies.  And  he  under- 
well  that  an  American  policy 
su  )ports  and  seeks  to  advance 
rights    across    the 
iin  important  part  of  such  a 
not  a  detraction  from  it.  As 
colleigue  from  New  York  makes 
ad  ninistration   policy   both   in 
America  and  in  South  Africa, 
failing    to    understand    the 
in  which  Americas  genu- 
interefct  should  be  advanced. 
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CoNGRES  ;man  Solarz  on  Foreign  Policy 

This  is  C  jngressman  Steve  Solarz. 

I  have  b<  en  asked  by  the  Democratic  lead 
ership  to  talk  with  you  today  about  two 
very  impo  rtant  problems  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  w  hat  our  country  is  all  about  and 
the  kind  cT  world  in  which  we  want  to  live. 

The  firs;  involves  what  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua  and  an  Administration  policy 
toward  th  it  country  which  could  easily  in- 
volve us  in  a  war  in  Central  America. 

Virtuallj  everyone  agrees  that  the  Sandi- 
nista  gove-nment  has  betrayed  its  commit 
ment  to  oi  en  elections  and  a  free  press,  and 
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is  a  source  of  support  for  revolutionaries 
elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  is  what  to 
do  about  it. 

Most  Democrats  profoundly  disagree  with 
the  Administration's  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

For  almost  two  years  now.  in  violation  of 
both  American  and  international  law,  we 
have  been  providing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  arms  to  counter-revolutionary 
forces  attempting  to  overthrow  the  estab- 
lished government  of  Nicaragua. 

Originally  the  Administration  told  us  that 
the  purpose  of  this  operation  was  to  stem 
the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  counter-revolutionary  forces  we  are  sup- 
porting in  Nacaragua  have  been  totally  inef- 
fective in  bringing  this  traffic  in  arrns  to  an 
end. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  real  purpose 
was  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to 
stop  arming  the  guerillas  in  El  Salvador. 
But  when  the  Nicaraguans  offered  to  do 
just  that,  if  we  would  stop  arming  their  en- 
emies, the  Administration  didn't  even  re- 
spond to  the  Nicaraguan  offer. 

Someone  once  said  about  the  policy  of  a 
previous  American  President,  "It  is  worse 
than  a  crime.  It  is  a  stupidity. "  The  same  I 
fear,  could  be  said  about  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  today. 

Far  from  ending  the  supply  of  arms  to  the 
guerillas  in  El  Salvador,  or  restoring  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  has  enabled  the  Sandinistas  to 
justify  their  repression  in  Nicaragua:  it  has 
intensified  anti-Americanism  throughout 
Central  America;  and  it  has  rendered  hypo- 
critical our  denunciations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  support  of  subversion  else- 
where throughout  the  world. 

The  Democratic  party  is  deeply  commit- 
ted to  policies  designed  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Communism  in  Central  America  and  to  pro- 
mote the  prospects  for  pluralism  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  we  believe  the  way  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  is  not  through  covert  mili- 
tary operations,  which  run  the  risk  of  in- 
volving American  troops  in  a  regional  con- 
flict, but  through  a  process  of  genuine  nego- 
tiations in  which  we  try  to  resolve  peaceful- 
ly our  differences  with  Nicaragua. 

The  second  issue  involves  South  Africa. 

Here,  the  Administration  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  20  million  South  Af- 
ricans who  are  denied  their  most  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms  simply  because 
they  are  black.  Instead  of  forcefully  oppos- 
ing South  Africa's  racist  system,  the  Admin- 
istration has  adopted  a  policy  it  calls  "con- 
structive engagement"  in  which  we  embrace 
rather  than  denounce  this  evil. 

The  choice  in  South  Africa  is  not.  as  the 
Administration  has  said,  a  choice  between 
black  and  white.  It  is  a  choice  between  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  decency  and  indecency. 

That  is  why  the  Democratic  party  is  de- 
termined to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  policy  toward  South  Africa  by 
making  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  apartheid  system  and  every- 
thing it  stands  for. 

The  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  week  to  reject  the  Administration's  rap- 
prochement with  racism  when  it  considers 
legislation  calling  for  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  black  majority  will  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  their  own  country. 
The  United  States  will  be  in  a  far  better  po- 
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sition  to  have  a  constructive  relationship 
with  South  Africa,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
African  continent,  if  we  associate  ourselves 
now  with  the  aspirations  of  those  South  Af- 
ricans—black and  white  alike— who  are 
working  for  a  democratic  South  Africa 
based  on  the  principles  of  majority  rule  and 
minority  rights. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  we  serve  neither  our  ideals  nor  our  in- 
terests by  trying  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  or  by  acquiescing  to 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Let  us  instead  resolve  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy 
and  decency  on  which  our  country  was 
founded.  We  will  be  in  a  far  better  position 
to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism  if  we  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  human  rights  through 
peaceful  and  political  means  rather  than  by 
bullying  our  neighbors  in  Central  America 
and  befriending  racists  in  South  Africa.* 


SHELTER  AND  COMMUNITY:  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  HOUSING  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  papers  presented  this 
spring  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies Conference  on  the  Federal  Budget 
was  Dr.  Chester  Hartman's  extremely 
perceptive  and  farsighted  analysis  of 
housing  programs  and  alternatives. 
Dr.  Hartman,  an  urban  planner  and 
IPS  Fellow,  has  advanced  a  number  of 
important  policy  recommendations 
that  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Hartman's  paper,  "Shelter 
and  Community,"  follows: 

Shelter  and  Community 

(By  Chester  Hartman) 

what  is  needed 

The  crux  of  the  nation's  housing  problem 
is  this:  the  costs  of  producing  and  operating 
housing  at  the  quality  and  space  standards 
the  nation  regards  as  acceptable  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  Americans.  The  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  covering  this  gap  is  more  than 
this  administration  is  willing  to  pay,  and 
more  possibly  than  most  administrations 
would  want  to  pay,  were  we  to  face  the 
problem  honestly.  That  is.  were  we  to  take 
seriously  the  national  housing  goal,  promul- 
gated by  Congress  first  in  the  1949  Housing 
Act  and  reiterated  in  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment for  every  American  family." 

To  figure  the  cost  of  making  sure  every 
U.S.  household  was  housed  in  a  way  that 
met  minimum  local  housing  code  standards 
(not  the  less  stringent  Census  Bureau  stand- 
ards), that  took  the  'suitable  living  environ- 
ment"  phrase  seriously,  and  that  provided 
subsidies  to  ensure  that  no  family  would 
have  to  pay  an  unacceptable  portion  of  its 
income  for  housing,  would  produce  a  hous- 
ing subsidy  bill  that  would  far  exceed  any 
previous  federal  commitments  in  this  area. 
Calculations  by  University  of  Massachusetts 
housing  economist  Michael  Stone  suggest 
the  housing  bill  alone  would  be  along  the 
order  of  $60  billion  annually  in  1982  dollars. 
And  beyond  this  $60  billion  figure,  an  un- 
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known  amount  would  have  to  be  added  to 
provide  neighborhood  and  environmental 
improvements  to  meet  whatever  reasonable 
set  of  standards  were  set  up  as  part  of  the 
Congressionally  mandated  goal. 

The  reason  the  costs  are  so  high  is  that  at 
every  point,  the  production  and  operation  of 
housing  is  done  with  an  eye  to  profit  maxi- 
mization. Beyond  the  cost  of  the  materials 
and  labor  for  constructing  and  maintaining 
housing,  the  principal  factors  are:  land  spec- 
ulation, the  cost  of  construction  financing 
and  permanent  financing,  the  sale  and 
resale  of  buildings  at  the  highest  prices  pos- 
sible, the  operation  of  rental  housing  in 
order  to  maximize  profits. 

The  federal  government  could  instead  use 
its  funds  and  powers  to  reduce  the  basic  cost 
of  providing  housing,  a  role  that— with  two 
major  exceptions  cited  below— it  has  gener- 
ally eschewed.  This,  or  course,  would  repre- 
sent a  very  different  approach,  one  that  in- 
evitably would  begin  to  challenge  the  com- 
modity nature  of  housing. 

This,  then,  is  the  direction  in  which  feder- 
al policies  and  budgetary  expenditues 
should  move,  if  we  are  to  alleviate  the  na- 
tion's housing  crisis,  or  even  simply  keep  it 
from  getting  substantially  worse.  Policies 
should  be  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
providing  housing  and  to  alter  the  system 
by  which  housing  is  brought,  sold,  and  oper- 
ated primarily  as  a  commodity.  Detailed 
programs  and  legislation  to  implement  such 
principles  can  be  designed  if  and  when  there 
is  acceptance  of  the  goals  enunciated  below. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possibility 
of  making  meaningful  inroads  into  the  na- 
tion's current  and  deepening  housing  crisis 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  structure  pro- 
grams around  the  principle  of  housing-as- 
commodity.  We  must  posit  instead  the  over- 
riding principle  that  Americans  have  a  right 
to  be  decently  housed  at  an  affordable  cost 
and  develop  our  approaches  from  that  start- 
ing point. 

directing  and  restricting  federal  housing 
construction  subsidies  to  ngn-  and  lim- 
ITED-PROFIT developers  and  owners 
The  federal  government's  policies  and  ex- 
penditures could  be  used  to  control  and 
reduce  the  speculative  private  ownership  of 
housing,  and  to  preserve  and  expand  the 
amount  of  housing  under  permanent  social 
or  resident  ownership,  or  public  ownership 
with  resident  control.  There  are  now  differ- 
ent types  of  housing  ownership  and  control 
that  have  been  used  successfully  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  eliminate  speculative 
operations:  non-  or  limited-equity  coopera- 
tives: community  development  corporations: 
church-,  union-  or  other  nonprofit-spon- 
sored developments:  resident-owned  part- 
nerships and  corporations:  ownership  by 
public  bodies.  Under  such  arrangements, 
the  primary  motivation  for  being  involved 
in  the  housing  business  is  to  provide  the 
best  housing  services  possible  at  the  lowest 
costs  to  the  residents.  Private  resale  of 
housing  is  prohibited  entirely,  or  sales 
prices  are  limited  to  the  original  purchase 
price  (or  share,  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative), 
plus  some  increment  to  take  into  account— 
fully  or  partially— intervening  inflation.  A 
federal  policy  to  provide  housing  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  subsidies  only  to 
non-speculative,  socially  motivated  develop- 
ers would  encourage  such  enterprises  and 
gradually  build  up  the  stock  of  housing  that 
is  permanently  outside  the  commodity 
sector.  Since  sensitive,  responsive  housing 
management  is  by  no  means  ensured  simply 
by  virtue  of  nonprofit  ownership,  adequate 
provision  must  be  made  for  resident  control 
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of  management  policies.  Subsidies  must  be 
adequate  to  permit  proper  maintenance  and 
periodic  modernization,  and  residents'  costs 
must  be  commensurate  with  their  true  abili- 
ties to  pay.  The  nonspeculative  principle 
can  be  applied  to  individually  owned  hous- 
ing as  well,  by  requiring  resale  price  con- 
trols as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  receipt  of  federal 
subsidies. 

RESTRICTING  PROFIT-MAKING  IN  EXISTING 
HOUSING 

With  regard  to  existing  housing,  federal 
subsidies  and  incentives  could  be  directed 
toward  encouraging  social,  nonspeculative 
ownership  as  well.  Low-interest  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  grants  could  be  limited  to 
nonprofit  developers/owners.  And  federal 
incentives  could  be  used  to  encourage  state 
and  local  governments  to  control  specula- 
tion in  the  housing  market.  Legislation  that 
almost  passed  Congress  recently  would  have 
restricted  federal  housing  and  community 
development  subsidies  to  communities  that 
did  not  have  effective  rent  control  ordi- 
nances. This  would  have  been  a  way  of 
using  federal  leverage  to  dissuade  local  city 
councils  and  electorates  from  passing  meas- 
ures that  interfere  with  the  workings  of  the 
private  real  estate  market.  The  "theory  "  ad- 
vanced for  such  a  measure  was  that  these 
controls  dampen  real  estate  activity,  and 
federal  aid  to  areas  that  inhibit  "healthy" 
real  estate  markets  in  counterproductive.  A 
more  compelling  line  of  reasoning  would  be 
that  pouring  federal  housing  subsidies  into 
an  uregulated  real  estate  market  can  only 
increase  the  amounts  of  subsidies  needed 
and  divert  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
subsidies  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  least 
need  them— private  profit-oriented  develop- 
ers and  owners.  Instead,  the  federal  govern- 
ment ought  to  limit  its  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  subsidies— or  at  least  give 
preferential  treatment— to  those  communi- 
ties that  have  acted  to  regulate  private  real 
estate  activities  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
housing.  Communities  can  do  this  by  pass- 
ing ordinances  tha  limit  rent  increases,  end 
arbitrary  evictions,  deny  demolition  and 
conversion  permits  to  those  who  would 
remove  needed  housing  from  the  stock, 
ensure  compliance  with  local  housing  codes, 
and  use  local  means  (such  as  real  estate 
transfer  taxes)  to  reduce  housing  specula- 
tion. 

REVISING  THE  TAX  SYSTEM  TO  DISCOURAGE 
PROFIT-TAKING  FROM  HOUSING 

A  further  step  would  be  to  revise  federal 
tax  policies  to  encourage  more  socially  re- 
sponsive use  of  the  existing  housing  stock 
and  development  of  nonprofit  forms  of 
housing  ownership.  At  present,  our  tax  laws 
make  virtually  no  distinction  among  differ- 
ent kinds  of  housing  activities,  according  to 
purpose  or  sponsorship.  Interest  payments 
are  deductible  regardless  of  how  much  they 
amount  to,  how  many  houses  one  owns  and 
occupies.  The  tax  shelter  game— shielding 
real  income  from  taxation  by  offsetting  it 
against  artificial  "book  "  depreciation  losses 
on  rental  properties— is  a  massive  loophole, 
useful  only  to  the  rich.  (The  exception  to 
this  involves  community  groups  that  have 
been  able  to  benefit  by  syndicating  these  de- 
preciation losses  and  selling  them  to 
wealthy  investors.  The  groups  then  use  the 
cash  to  provide  housing  and  other  benefits 
to  the  community— an  ironic  situation  in 
which  the  poor  get  housing  benefits  only  by 
allowing  the  rich  to  escape  their  rightful 
tax  obligations.)  Federal  tax  policy  regard- 
ing housing  investment  and  operation  could 
be  structured  to  achieve  social  goals.  The 
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government  could  make  rehabilitation  and 
development  incentives  available  only— or 
on  more  attractive  terms- to  those  who 
produce  housing  that  is  permanently  placed 
outside  the  speculative  sector. 

The  other  main  area  of  federal  tax  policy 
that  needs  fundamental  restructuring  is  the 
home  ownership  deduction,  the  ability  to 
deduct  all  mortgage  interest  and  property 
tax  payments  from  taxable  income.  Togeth- 
er, these  tax  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
$39  billion  in  fiscal  1982.  $48  billion  in  fiscal 
1983. 

PROVIDING  HOUSING  CAPITAL  DIRECTLY  TO 
REDUCE  DEPENDENCE  ON  MORTGAGE  FINANCING 

The  federal  government  also  could  play  a 
key  role  in  making  available  the  capital 
needed  to  construct  and  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing. The  high  cost  and  unavailability  of  pri- 
vate mortgage  credit  have  been  two  major 
hindrances  to  achieving  the  national  hous- 
ing goal.  Structuring  housing  finance— for 
construction  and  purchase/repurchase— 
around  mortgage  credit  builds  into  the  per- 
manent cost  structure  of  housing  a  massive 
socially  wasteful  component  (which  can 
comprise  about  half  of  the  average  home 
owner's  or  renter's  monthly  costs).  Housing 
is  the  only  commonly  used  consumer  item 
that  increases  rather  than  decreases  in 
value  over  time.  And  each  time  it  is  sold,  the 
mortgage  needed  to  finance  the  purchase  is 
larger,  and  usually  carries  a  far  higher  in- 
terest rate  than  the  previous  financing.  This 
is  a  permanent  burden,  passed  on  to  each 
successive  housing  consumer.  Eliminate 
mortgage  financing,  and  the  ongoing  costs 
to  the  housing  consumer— for  maintenance, 
utilities,  property  taxes,  insurance,  etc.— are 
premanently  reduced  by  roughly  one-half. 

Public  housing  and  military  housing  are 
the  two  major  examples  of  housing  in  our 
society  that  is  not  built  with  mortgages  and 
does  not  get  sold  and  resold  with  the  re- 
quirement of  subsequent  mortgage  financ- 
ing. Military  housing  is  built  with  direct 
capital  grants  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget.  Public  housing  is  built  with 
construction  funds  raised  by  bonds  issued 
by  local  housing  authorities,  which  in  turn 
are  backed  by  a  federal  commitment  to 
repay  these  bonds:  the  housing  is  owned  by 
the  local  authority.  Neither  type  of  housing 
is  treated  as  a  commodity  (unless  it  is  even- 
tually resold  in  order  to  move  it  outside  the 
publicly  owned  housing  slock). 

ALLOCATING  HOUSING  CREDIT  TO  PRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES 

The  federal  government  could  also  re- 
guate  the  activities  of  lending  institutions- 
through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank— to  ensure  that 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  mortgage  credit 
is  given  to  productive  activity  rather  than  to 
shuffling  existing  properties  to  maximize 
profits.  Specifically,  if  there  is  a  choice  be- 
tween making  mortgage  money  available  to 
build  or  rehabilitate  housing  or  making 
money  available  to  refinance,  trade,  or  sep- 
culate  in  existing  housing  or  to  convert 
rental  units  to  condominium  ownership,  the 
federal  government,  through  its  regulatory 
activities,  should  ensure  that  scarce  mort- 
gage funds  go  not  necessarily  to  what  is 
most  profitable,  but  to  what  is  most  socially 
useful. 

ALLOCATING  LAND  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  USE 
RATHER  THAN  PROFIT  MAXIMIZATION 

Land  is  another  major  factor  in  housing 
production  and  costs,  and  the  federal  gov- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

inatory  behavior  and  punish  discriminatory 
behavior.  Discrimination  must  be  fought 
not  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but  also 
systematically.  Government  funds  must  not 
be  used  to  break  up  socially  and  politically 
cohesive,  supportive  minority  communities; 
instead,  they  should  be  used  to  revitalize 
and  strengthen  them  for  existing  residents. 
Concomitantly,  the  range  of  housing  op- 
tions available  to  people  must  be  expanded 
through  creative  use  of  government  pro- 
grams and  funds.  The  government  must  also 
assist  in  the  development  of  housing  of  ap- 
propriate size,  type  and  design,  with  appro- 
priate community  facilities,  to  help  free 
women  from  the  various  forms  of  domestic 
oppression  and  exploitation. 

DRAMATICALLY  INCREASED  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
OUTLAYS 

The  level  of  government  expenditures  on 
housing  problems  is  perhaps  the  central 
issue.  Housing  is  inherently  expensive,  the 
largest  single  expenditure  in  most  house- 
holds' budgets,  the  most  costly  capital  good 
most  people  will  ever  own  or  occupy.  Given 
the  widening  gap  between  housing  costs  and 
people's  ability  to  pay  these  costs,  we  must 
agree  to  large  government  allocations  to  the 
housing  area  if  we  are  serious  about  making 
sure  that  everyone  in  America  is  decently 
housed.  Alternatively,  if  we  were  to  provide 
everyone  with  a  decent  wage  or  guaranteed 
income,  the  amounts  needed  to  subsidize 
housing  would  be  drastically  decreased.  But 
since  we  have  neglected  and  shortchanged 
this  area  for  so  long,  we  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  The  $60  billion  (1982  dollars) 
annual  subsidy  level  that  has  been  posited 
to  do  the  job  right  is  vastly  more  than  the 
federal  budget  now  allocates  directly  to 
housing,  but  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  one  quarter  of  the 
1983  military  budget,  not  too  much  more 
than  the  $48  billion  in  home  owner  tax  ex- 
penditure subsidies  estimated  for  fiscal 
1983,  and  about  what  home  owner  subsidies 
are  expected  to  be  in  fiscal  1984. 

In  sum.  the  housing  issue  is  a  basic  test  of 
the  values  and  priorities  of  our  economic 
system,  and  of  how  well  it  is  working.  We 
are  rapidly  falling  behind  in  terms  of  our 
ability  to  house  people  decently,  in  satisfy- 
ing environments,  at  costs  they  can  afford. 
A  restructuring  of  federal  budget  priorities 
is  called  for.  not  only  to  increase  our  re- 
source commitment  to  housing  and  commu- 
nities, but  to  reformulate  the  approach  that 
the  government  and  society  should  take 
toward  the  housing  problem.  This  new  ap- 
proach requires  "decommodification"  of 
housing— creating  an  alternative  model  and 
a  different  set  of  financing  and  operating 
mechanisms  that  treat  housing  as  a  use 
good  and  not  something  whose  function  is 
too  maximize  profits  for  its  producers  and 
owners.* 
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HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  reporter  obtained  a  copy 
of  an  internal  interim  progress  chart 
on  voting  records  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  information  was  compiled 
by  a  member  of  the  political  staff  of 
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the  National  Education  Association  as 
just  one  part  of  an  entire  notebook  of 
preliminary  data  prepared  for  NEA's 
leadership. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  lead  page  in  that 
notebook  stipulated  the  following: 

Because  the  first  session  of  the  current 
98th  Congress  is  not  scheduled  to  complete 
its  work  until  October  28  and  a  number  of 
critical  issues  will  be  coming  up  for  a  vote, 
w^e  need  additional  time  to  obtain  a  better 
assessment  of  the  incumbents'  voting 
record. 

In  spite  of  this  statement  in  the 
notebook,  subsequent  news  articles 
and  reactions  referred  to  a  supposed 
NEA  hit  list  of  incumbents.  This  con- 
cept apparently  resulted  from  NEA's 
preliminary  listing  of  partial  records 
of  incumbents  in  House  and  Senate 
seats  to  be  contested  in  1984. 

I  have  inquired  into  the  basis  for 
this  preliminary  chart  and  found  that 
the  initial  listings  were  arrived  at  dif- 
ferently for  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Members  of  the  Senate  whose  seats 
are  up  in  1984  were  classified  on  the 
basis  of  a  preliminary  assessment  of 
their  votes  over  the  last  5  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  classified  based 
on  only  two  votes.  In  addition,  NEA 
still  has  not  decided  whether  either  or 
both  votes  cited  in  this  preliminary 
chart  actually  will  be  among  the  votes 
included  in  NEA's  final  assessment. 

The  two  votes  cited  were  our  vote  on 
the  first  budget  resolution,  which  con- 
tained proposed  additional  funding  for 
education,  and  a  vote  on  social  securi- 
ty. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  vote 
on  the  social  security  issue  likely  will 
be  included  in  NEA's  final  report  card 
assessment  and  published  for  its  mem- 
bership, but  the  specific  vote  cited  in 
the  preliminary  study  probably  will 
not  be  the  actual  vote  selected.  The 
social  security  issue  was  picked,  I  am 
told,  because  of  its  major  impact  on  re- 
tirement for  educators.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion at  all  that  educators  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  issues  that  may 
affect  their  retirement.  I  believe  they 
ought  to  make  a  decent  living  while 
they  work,  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  underpaid  today.  The  NEA's 
concern  that  educators  be  able  to  live 
decently  and  with  dignity  after  retire- 
ment is  commendable. 

In  any  event,  reports  of  the  hit  list 
received  wide  publicity  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  wide  publicity  re- 
ceived has  stemmed  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  NEA  is  both  the  largest 
professional  organization  and  the  larg- 
est union  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
publicity  that  NEA  has  received  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  effective- 
ness of  its  political  action  efforts,  and 
the  political  impact  generated  by  use 
of  the  term  "hit  list."  The  reality, 
however,  is  that  the  so-called  list  does 
not  exist. 

NEA  has  long  kept  records  of  how 
Members  of  Congress  vote  on  issues  of 
concern  to  its  Members.  However,  no 
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complete  summary  of  incumbents' 
voting  records  for  the  98th  Congress 
has  as  yet  been  compiled,  much  less 
submitted  to  NEA's  leadership  and  po- 
litical action  arm— NEA-PAC,  As  the 
report  delivered  to  the  NEA-PAC 
Council  on  September  29  states,  com- 
pilation of  the  NEA's  report  card  on 
this  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress 
must  necessarily  await  the  events  and 
votes  of  the  remainder  of  this  session. 
When  that  summary  is  prepared,  it 
will  help  provide  NEA's  membership 
with  important  information  to  which 
they  have  every  right  as  they  partici- 
pate in  our  Nation's  political  process. 
If  this  Nation's  teachers  are  to  teach 
their  students  that  it  is  the  civic  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  political  process,  then 
surely  they  should  do  so  themselves. 
All  Americans  should  be  urged  to  be 
involved  in  our  political  process,  to 
learn  of  the  issues,  and  to  participate 
in  election  activities. 

Support  for  and  improvement  of 
Amercian  public  education  ought  to  be 
a  top  priority  of  this  Congress  and  of 
our  National  Government,  In  turn,  our 
positions  and  votes  on  proeducation 
issues  should  be  a  serious  consider- 
ation when  Americans  make  up  their 
minds  about  which  candidates  to  sup- 
port on  election  day. 

Let   me   point   out   that,    in   NEA's 
system,  key  issues  are  established  by 
the  members  through  the  repesenta- 
tives  they  elect  to  NEA's  annual  repre- 
sentative   assembly.    Further,    recom- 
mendations for  endorsement  are  made 
by  the  affected  State  affiliates.  It  is  a 
simple,    straight-forward,    democratic 
process.  Eventually,  based  on  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  record  and  inter- 
views with  the  candidates,  NEA-PAC 
will   have   a   list   of   official   endorse- 
ments—including candidates  endorsed 
and,    by    implication,    candidates    op- 
posed. I  would  not  call  the  results  of 
such  a  process  a  hit  list  but  at  least  it 
will  be  an  official  NEA  list  and  all  can 
deal  with  it  when  it  is  presented.  Such 
a  list  will  reflect  the  views  and  con- 
cerns of  NEA's  1.7  million  members, 
whose   political   and   legislative   goals 
and   priorities   focus   on   support   for 
America's  time-honored  system  of  uni- 
versal, tuition-free,  quality  public  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels.  Those  goals  and  priorities 
also    support    our    quest    for    justice, 
equality  and  peace  for  all  who  live  in 
our   great   Nation.   I   certainly   agree 
with  such  lofty  and  vital  goals  and  pri- 
orities. 

NEA's  process  is  comprehensive, 
open  and  reflective  of  the  concerns  of 
our  Nation's  educators.  I  hope  this  in- 
formation will  help  clarify  the  facts 
about  NEA's  process.* 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
curious  as  to  the  motives  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  appointment  of 
William  Clark  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

We  have  just  spent  almost  3  disas- 
trous years  with  James  Watt  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  man  whose 
entire  program  was  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  selling  off  or  giving  away  the 
natural  treasures  of  this  country  and 
encouraging  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  the  parks  and  wilderness  areas 
that  are  left. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  man  who 
has  absolutely  no  experience  in  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  whom 
the  President  introduced  as  qualified 
not  for  his  relevant  experience  or  con- 
servation commitment,  but  for  his  reli- 
giosity and  his  status  as  a  Westerner 
and  rancher.  As  a  judge  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  he  dissented 
from  majority  decisions  to  uphold  laws 
to  protect  the  environment  in  every 
case  except  one.  This  is  not  a  man  that 
will  protect  our  natural  resources. 

Let  Judge  Clark  be  on  notice  that,  if 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the 
U,S.  Congress  will  not  stand  for  a 
James  Watt  clone.  We  will  not  stand 
for  continuing  the  despoliation  poli- 
cies of  James  Watt.  We  will  not  stand 
for  continuing  the  environmental  deg- 
radation that  appears  to  be  the  goal  of 
the  administration. 

We  wish  to  remind  Judge  Clark  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  not  be 
as  flamboyant  as  Mr.  Watt,  we  will  be 
watching. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  following  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  attention.  It  ap- 
peared today  in  the  New  York  Times. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18.  1983] 
Clark's  Low  Wattage 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
"There  you  go  again."  Ronald  Reagan. 
It  didn't  seem  possible  for  you  to  appoint 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  less  fitted  for  the 
job  than  James  G.  Watt.  But  now  you've 
done  it. 

Once  again,  you've  baffled  your  critics  by 
accomplishing  the  impossible.  You  have 
found  someone  with  even  fewer  qualifica- 
tions than  Mr.  Watt  to  be  chief  guardian 
and  conservator  of  the  nation's  diminishing 
natural  resources. 

To  pull  you  out  of  the  hole  Mr.  Watt  had 
dug  for  you  when  he  was  forced  to  resign 
the  other  day  for  the  wrong  reasons,  you 
turned  to  your  crony  and  national  security 
adviser.  William  P.  Clark.  At  the  same  time, 
you  were  able  to  pull  Mr.  Clark  out  of  the 
hole  he  had  dug  for  himself. 

In  truth,  he  has  no  more  qualifications  for 
his  second  job  than  he  had  for  his  first.  As 
you  sprang  the  news  of  his  appointment  to 
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a  group  of  women  evangelicals,  even  you 
could  think  of  no  better  justification  than 
that  he  is  a  "God-fearing  Westerner,  fourth 
generation  rancher  and  a  person  I  trust." 
Unfortunately,  that's  not  enough. 

If  this  dubious  accolade  means  anything, 
it  means  that  Mr.  Clark  has  no  more  compe- 
tence on  public  land-use  issues  than  he  has 
shown  up  to  now  on  foreign  issues,  in  which 
he  has  already  proved  his  abysmal  igno- 
rance. His  nomination  as  Interior  Secretary 
is  an  insult  to  the  American  people,  even 
more  so  than  was  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Watt  at  least  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  natural  resources— 
though  he  was  invariably  on  the  wrong 
side— and  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  the 
Interior  Department  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Clark  has  not  even  rudimentary  un- 
derstanding of  this  huge  and  powerful  de- 
partment of  Government  that  he  is  now 
supposed  to  administer.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  protection,  conservation  and  wise  use  of 
more  than  600  million  acres  of  publicly 
owned  lands  with  major  forest,  mineral, 
grazing,  water,  farming,  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness resources  at  stake.  Since  Mr.  Clark  has 
virtually  no  background  on  the  subject— 
except  possibly  for  the  ranching  business, 
which  for  generations  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notorious  exploiters  of  the  public 
lands— it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Watt- 
filled  hierarchy  of  the  department  would  let 
him  materially  alter  existing  policies,  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

The  one  thing  that  will  change  will  be  Mr. 
Watt's  confrontational  style.  Even  that  is  no 
plus.  One  of  the  few  advantages— perhaps 
the  only  one— of  his  tenure  was  that  he  was 
so  much  the  arrogant  dogmatist,  so  defiant 
of  Congress  and  contemptuous  of  the  law 
that  he  became  an  easy  target. 

With  his  low-key  manner.  Mr.  Clark  will 
be  harder  to  stop  from  carrying  out  precise- 
ly the  same  policies.  Therefore,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  stop  him  now. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  any  Senator— Demo- 
cratic or  Republican— to  justify  a  vote  to 
confirm  Mr.  Clark's  nomination.  It  will  be 
difficult  unless  that  Senator  is  willing  to 
concede  that  the  President  has  absolute 
power  over  his  Cabinet  appointments  and 
that  the  constitutional  provision  mandating 
a  sharing  of  the  appointment  power  with 
the  Senate  is  in  fact  a  dead  letter.  No  Sena- 
tor. Republican  or  Democrat,  can  seriously 
believe  that  Mr.  Clark— however  much  he 
may  be  a  'prince  of  a  fellow."  as  Mr.  Watt 
describes  him— is  an  appropriate  nominee 
for  that  post. 

Mr.  Watt  wasn't  either,  but  for  different 
reasons.  It  is  ironic  in  the  extreme  that  he 
has  been  forced  to  resign  because  of  a  dis- 
tastful  (if  revealing)  remark  made  in  jest, 
but  one  that  could  be  used  politically 
against  him  and  the  President  whom  he  rep- 
resents. The  shallowness  of  American  poli- 
tics could  hardly  be  better  demonstrated 
than  by  this  incident.  The  Senators  who 
were  scared  into  demanding  Mr.  Watt's  res- 
ignation because  of  his  politically  loaded  at- 
tempt at  humor  would  have  served  their 
country  better  had  they  insisted  on  his  dis- 
missal long  ago  because  of  his  policies. 
Though  personally  honest.  Mr.  Watt  has 
presided  over  the  most  destructive  giveways 
of  America's  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources to  private  interests  since  Teapot 
Dome,  and  proved  himself  the  most  danger- 
ous Interior  Secretary  in  the  department  s 
history. 
Giveaways  of  timber,  giveaways  of  coal. 
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giveaways  3f  offshore  oil.  giveaways  of  graz- 
ing right;,  giveaways  of  water  rights, 
giveaways  sf  park  lands,  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness areas-}-coupled  with  budgetary  manipu- 
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lations  and  revisions  of  internal  regulations 
to  undercut  protection  of  longrange  envi- 
ronmental values:  These  are  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Watt  administration. 


October  18,  1983 


If  Mr.  Clark  is  confirmed,  the  style  will  be 
very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Watt,  but 
the  results  will  be  worse,  because  Mr.  Clark 
won't  even  know  what  he's  doing.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W'erf/icsrfay,  October  19,  1983 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  18,  1983. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  October  19,  1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  You  have  promised  that 
Your  spirit  is  with  us  wherever  we  are 
or  whatever  we  do.  Thus,  inspire  us  in 
our  work  that  in  spite  of  personal  am- 
bition we  may  truly  seek  the  common 
good.  We  pray  that  through  debate 
may  come  clarity,  through  confronta- 
tion may  come  resolution,  and 
through  discussion  may  come  under- 
standing. In  Your  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  96) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Management 
Area  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


CIVILIAN     USE     OF     FORTHCOM- 
ING       MILITARY        SATELLITE 
NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 
(Mr.    GLICKMAN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
along  with  23  cosponsors,  am  submit- 
ting today  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  urges  the  administration  to  expe- 
dite the  research  and  development  of 
procedures  and  standards  needed  to 
permit  civilian  use  of  the  forthcoming 
military  satellite  navigation  system 
known  as  the  global  positioning 
system  (GPS). 

Nearly  2  months  have  passed  since 
the  brutal  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  downing  a  civilian  airliner,  flown  by 
Korean  Air  Lines. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  strongly  worded  resolutions 
condemning  this  action,  in  which  all 
269  passengers  and  crew  were  killed. 
U.S.  revulsion  is  shared  by  the  world, 
including  several  nations  that  respond- 
ed by  temporarily  suspending  air  serv- 
ice to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  marshaling  of  world 
opinion  against  the  Soviet  action,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  stonewalled 
any  responsibility  for  this  massacre. 

In  fact,  it  has  publicly  proclaimed 
that  it  intends  to  enforce  its  mindless 
border  law  and  shoot  down  any  future 
passenger  plane  that  innocently  strays 
across  its  borders. 

The  exact  reason  for  Korean's  flight 
007  straying  some  300  miles  off  course 
may  never  be  fully  known.  Yet  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation  and  Materi- 
als, which  I  chair,  most  experts  point- 
ed to  the  likelihood  that  a  serious 
navigation  error  was  at  fault.  Further- 
more, the  hearings  pointed  out  that 
such  errors  are  more  common  than 
most  people  think. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  very  latest  technology  be 
employed  to  aid  pilots,  particularly 
those  flying  long,  over  water  routes 
out  of  view  of  air  controllers.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Defense  Department  has 
successfully  tested  and  is  now  install- 
ing GPS  which  will  provide  around- 
the-clock,  all-weather  coverage  for 
properly  equipped  aircraft  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  can  tell  pilots  exactly 
where  they  are  to  within  100  meters. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued momentum  toward  civilian  use 
of  the  GPS.  All  too  often  after  a  disas- 
ter, public  opinion  shifts  to  the  next 
crisis  and  needed  corrective  measures 
are  never  implemented.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  do  not  think  we  can  toler- 
ate such  a  result. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  3913, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. EDUCATION.  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1984 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1983,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION ON  TOMORROW  OR 
ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3913,  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

LABOR,    HEALTH    AND    HUMAN 
SERVICES.      EDUCATION,      AND 
RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1984 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  tomorrow  October 
20,  1984,  or  any  day  thereafter,  to  con- 
sider    the     conference     report     and 
amendments  in  disagreement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3913)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related   agencies   for   the   fiscal   year 
ending  September  30,   1984,   and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  such  confer- 
ence report  and  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement   be    considered    as    having 
been  read  when  called  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TIPITAPA 
(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday,  I  reported  to  the  House 
on  the  probability  of  a  massacre  on 
the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  October 
9,  at  Tipitapa  Prison  outside  of  Mana- 
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and  called  for  an  im- 

injvestigation  of  what  happened 

Human  Rights  Commis- 
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Furthei  information  I  have  received 
undersco  es  the  necessity  of  finding 
out  wha  actually  happened  as  last 
Friday,  ;he  Sandinista  government 
human  lights  commission,  accompa- 
nied onlr  by  government  sponsored 
press  wer  t  into  the  prison  and  issued  a 
whitewasi  report.  The  international 
corps  was  not  allowed  into  the 
V'hat  have  the  Sandinistas  to 
s  Lonewalling  the  international 
cofps?  A  coverup  of  a  major 
ghts  violation  cannot  stand, 
.  it  is  in  Nicaragua  or  else- 
Commandante  Ortega,  let  us 
truth  about  Tipitapa. 
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drama  of  the  moment  than  what  I  will 
call  "The  Tale  of  Two  Headlines." 

On  page  A2  of  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  we  read  this  headline,  "Repre- 
sentatives Find  That  Deficits  Domi- 
nate Talk  Back  Home."  Now,  on  page 
A2  of  Monday's  Washington  Post,  we 
find  another  headline,  "Reagan  Aims 
To  Divert  Voters'  Attention  From 
Budget  Deficits." 

And  we  learn  there,  as  in  other 
recent  press  reports,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  sup- 
press the  chairman  of  his  own  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Martin  A.  Feld- 
stein. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Feldstein,  this 
voice  in  the  wilderness  of  Reagan- 
omics  which  Mr.  Reagan  has  attempt- 
ed to  silence.  He  said,  "It  would  be  a 
great  pity  and  a  rather  dangerous 
course  to  wait  until  1985  to  enact  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  deficit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  cannot 
ignore  his  triple-digit  deficits  from 
America,  and  he  cannot  cover  up  the 
danger  of  renewed  recession.  America 
expects  the  President  to  join  with  the 
leadership  of  Congress  now  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit.  As  Joe 
Louis  said  about  Billy  Conn,  "He  can 
run  but  he  cannot  hide. " 
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At£XANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  home  stretch  of  the  1983 
congressional  session,  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  £  re  focused  on  the  Federal  def- 
icit.   Nc  thing    better    sums    up    the 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT: 

THE  WAY  TO  GREATER  U.S. 

EXPORTS 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House,  in  consideration  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  adopted 
an  amendment  that  will  adversely 
affect  U.S.  exporters  in  the  future. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about 
the  importance  of  international  trade. 
The  fact  is  that  our  domestic  economy 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  our 
growth  needs  in  the  future  and  at  the 
same  time  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  world  economy 
with  Japan  and  other  countries  chal- 
lenging America's  preeminence. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  losing  its  position  in 
the  world  economy.  At  one  time  we 
had  18  percent  of  the  world's  market. 
Today  that  is  down  to  11  percent  and 
it  is  declining. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
our  opportunity  to  remove  many  of 
the  impediments  that  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  U.S.  exporters.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  debate  today  and  reject  those 
amendments  which  are  offered  that 
would  once  again  put  major  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  U.S.  exporters. 

n  1010 

UPDATE  OF  FARM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  and  the  following  days  I  will  be 
bringing  you  some  information  rela- 
tive to  dairy  legislation. 

Last  night  the  House  acted  on  the 
conference  committee  and  declined  to 
allow  us  to  go  to  conference.  One  of 
the  reasons  was  a  so-called  Conable 
amendment.  Let  me  advise  Members 
that  the  so-called  Conable  amendment 
would  cost  $672  million  more  than  the 
committee  version  in  1984,  $579  mil- 
lion more  in  1985,  and  a  grand  total  of 
$1,360,000,000  in  5  years.  And  that,  my 
dear  friends,  unless  you  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  fad  that  $200  billion  defi- 
cits are  fashionable,  I  think  you 
should  look  at  this. 

In  the  next  several  days,  I  will  be 
bringing  you  more  information  on  this 
issue  because  we  cannot  forget  the 
fact  that  we  are  running  $200  billion 
deficits.  This  type  of  legislation  as  Mr. 
Conable  proposes  would  be  disastrous 
and  it  would  indeed  be  devastating  to 
what  we  do  to  the  economy. 

LECH  WALESA-NOBEL  PEACE 
PRIZE  IS  REALLY  HIS 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  attitude  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment on  the  awarding  of  the  1983 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Lech  Walesa 
merits  our  observation.  It  says  a  lot 
about  how  little  Polish  authorities  un- 
derstand about  the  inanity  of  their  po- 
sition. ,    , 

A  Polish  spokesman  discounted  the 
Nobel  award  to  the  founder  of  the  out- 
lawed Solidarity  labor  movement  as 
"another  prank  of  Ronald  Reagan." 
Aside  from  the  fractured  syntax  of  the 
spokesman,  it  is  obvious  to  all  unbi- 
ased observers— and  probably  biased 
ones  as  well— that  President  Reagan 
had  as  much  influence  on  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  judges'  decision  as  I  have 
on  the  amount  of  grain  production  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  state  for  the  public  record  that 
this  coveted  prize  was  awarded  at  the 
behest  of  our  President  is  to  challenge 
credulity  in  gross  terms.  That  the 
Polish  Government  can  have  a  spokes- 
man make  such  an  outrageous  state- 
ment, unfortunately,  says  something 
disturbing  about  the  official  mind  in 
that  captive  country.  Surely,  the 
Warsaw  government  knows  the  Polish 
people  will  not  swallow  that  canard. 
Yet,  it  seems  to  believe  that  this  half- 
baked  statement  will  go  down  well 
with  the  outside  world. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  Polish 
Government's  admission  that  its  socie- 
ty "has  much  bigger  problems"  with 
which  to  deal  indicates  that  even 
truth  will  slip  out  unintentionally  in  a 
moment  of  pique. 
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the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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.  Shultz,  and  now  the  Sec- 

;  Defense,  have  all  taken  trips 

People's   Republic   of   China, 
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use,    that    China   must    be 
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What  tHis  amendment  does  is  simply 
move  China  from  the  country  group, 
the  categc  ry  known  as  "P",  into  a  new 
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nonallied     countries 
ugoslavia  and   India.  Now. 
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that    the    administration 
its  export  policy  with  re- 
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Cocom  countries  have  had 
to  review  and  approve  the 
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subcommittee,  to  whom  I  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  here 
with  this  amendment  is  codifying  the 
three  tier  system  and  endorsing  the 
administration  policy  on  China. 

Mr.  HONKER.  That  is  precisely 
right.  The  administration  has  re- 
viewed the  export  policy  with  respect 
to  the  PRC  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  new  policy  which  was  announced  a 
few  months  ago  that  would  shift 
China  to  this  new  category. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put  that  in 
the  statutes  so  that  it  has  a  firm 
standing  in  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  all  do  sup- 
port this  amendment  because  it  again 
merely  codifies  what  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  set  forth. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  not  only  for  offering 
this  amendment  but  for  his  leadership 
on  this  whole  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  But  I 
would  specifically  like  to  commend 
him  for  offering  this  amendment 
which  deals  with  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  trade  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  "The  special  catego- 
ry in  which  China  has  been  placed  for 
purposes  of  trade  no  longer  serves  a 
useful  purpose  of  our  country.  This 
amendment  would  put  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  the  same  catego- 
ry as  other  nonalined  nations  and 
serves  our  national  interest  well. 

The  administration,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Baldrige,  has  moved  effectively 
to  streamline  our  trade  relations  with 
China.  This  is  an  important  piece  of 
progress.  When  several  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
visited  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
last  Easter,  we  learned  in  very  graphic 
terms  the  difficulties  our  outdated 
policies  were  causing  the  Chinese  and, 
much  more  importantly,  American  ex- 
porters. Our  delegation  represented 
widely  diverse  regions  of  this  country; 
however,  virtually  every  one  of  us  had 
horror  stories  from  our  own  districts 
of  how  the  trade  barriers  we  have  im- 
posed toward  China  were  interfering 
in  the  ability  of  American  firms  to  do 
business  with  the  Chinese. 

We  are  not  talking  here  of  trade  in 
sensitive  or  strategic  items  in  the  na- 
tional defense;  rather  we  are  talking 
about  the  ability  of  American  firms  to 
trade  with  China  in  goods  that  are 
readily  available  to  them  from  our 
trading  competitors,  such  as  Japan 
and  the  industrialized  nations  of  West- 
ern   Europe.    Both    the    category    to 


which  we  have  consigned  China  in  the 
past  and  other  limitations  that  we 
have  placed  on  trade  with  China  have 
seriously  limited  America's  ability  to 
compete  effectively  in  trade.  Some- 
times we  have  refused  American  busi- 
nesses the  licenses  to  export  items 
that  can  virtually  be  bought  off  any 
shelf  in  the  Ginza  in  Tokyo. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion to  correct  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. The  amendment  before  us  now  is 
an  additional  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  assure  that  American  business 
can  trade  with  China  on  a  fair,  equita- 
ble, and  reasonable  basis.  I  would  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHUMER).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  MY  MR.  LACOMARSINO 

Mr.  LACOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 
Page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  "subsections"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  3  through  15. 

Page  12.  line  16,  strike  out  "(n)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(m)". 

Page  40.  strike  out  lines  15  through  23  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
strike  out  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  in  effect  get  rid  of  unilateral  na- 
tional security  controls  by  the  United 
States. 

And  I  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  set 
automatic,  inflexible  regulations  de- 
controlling high  technology  exports 
that  could  easily  be  diverted  to  the  So- 
viets. 

The  provision  my  amendment 
strikes  requires  the  decontrol  of  goods 
and  technology  when  there  have  been 
no  license  denials  of  that  technology 
during  a  1-year  period  to  a  specific 
country  group.  If  that  provision  were 
to  become  law,  there  would  be  no  way 
to  assure  that  a  product  decontrolled 
for  one  country  group  would  not  be  di- 
verted to  another  country  group  for 
which  controls  still  would  continue  to 
apply. 

Several  days  ago,  the  majority  of 
this  committee  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  WoLPE)  that  would  cut  off  speci- 
fied nuclear  technology  exports  to  cer- 
tain countries  for  nuclear  purposes. 

Under  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
my  amendment  would  strike  there 
would  be  no  way  to  control  that,  be- 
cause if  there  had  been  a  license  for 
that  technology  that  had  been  granted 
to  any  country  then  it  is  certainly  ar- 
guable and  probably  the  case  that  that 
company  or  any  other  company  for 
that  purpose,  could  then  export  that 


technology   or   that   product   to   any 
country  on  the  list. 

Under  the  provision  in  the  bill  the 
United  States  would  also  lose  the  abili- 
ty to  monitor  end-users  and  end-uses, 
thereby  significantly  increasing  the 
chance  that  Soviet  front  companies 
could  illegally  obtain  important  mili- 
tary technology. 

While  I  concur  with  colleagues  that 
it  is  important  to  eliminate  controls  on 
goods  and  technology  which  are  no 
longer  necessary,  I  do  not  believe  auto- 
matic decontrol  insures  America's  na- 
tional security  interests. 

I  think  a  much  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed would  be  to  remove  from  the  list 
those  items  that  pose  no  threat  to  our 
security. 

It  is  impossible  to  quantify  many 
levels  of  technology  and  goods.  What 
is  permissible  to  license  for  one  desti- 
nation is  not  automatically  appropri- 
ate for  another. 

To  say  there  should  be  no  controls 
for  a  technology  when  there  have 
been  no  denials  for  a  year  is  like 
saying  there  should  be  no  law  against 
kidnaping  if  there  have  been  no  con- 
victions of  a  kidnaper  during  a  year. 

And  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  just  as  serious:  increasing  the  poten- 
tial for  diversions  of  technology  to  the 
Soviets.  ^         ^     ,  . 

The  illogic  of  automatic  decontrol  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  ex- 
porters do  not  even  bother  to  apply 
for  export  licenses  because  they  know 
they  would  not  be  approved.  Under 
the  provision  in  this  bill,  there  would 
be  no  way  of  preventing  an  export  of 
that  type. 

The  so-called  escape  clause  for  the 
administration,  that  is  in  the  bill,  al- 
lowing it  to  require  licenses  for  certain 
end-users  identified  in  advance  does 
not  address  the  issue  of  newly  estab- 
lished Soviet  front  companies  that 
would  serve  as  end-users  or  potential 
recipients  of  illegal  diversions. 

It  is  also  illogical  to  base  automatic 
decontrol  on  no  denials  of  license  ap- 
plications during  1  year  if  there  is  only 
one  application,  and  it  is  approved; 
then  the  technology  is  decontrolled.  It 
is  even  possible,  even  though  we  hope 
it  does  not  happen,  that  there  could  be 
a  mistake  in  the  licensing  procedure. 
Perhaps  a  license  is  allowed  through 
that  should  not  have  been.  Then  it  is 
all  opened  up.  That  does  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

Decontrol  should  occur  only  when  a 
product  or  technology  has  lost  its  mili- 
tary significance  and  then  that  prod- 
uct or  technology  should  be  taken  off 
the  list.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  am  informed  that  in  1982  there 
were  approximately  50  applications 
for  export  of  technologies  listed  on 
the  commodity  control  list  for  which 
the  United  States  maintains  unilateral 
controls.  Only  11  applications  were 
denied  to  the  free  world.  Very  few  li- 
censes for  applications  are  received  be- 


cause the  technologies  are  of  such  ob- 
vious military  significance  that  ap- 
proval is  doubtful. 

If  automatic  decontrol  were  adopted. 
25  out  of  the  29  unilateral  control  cat- 
egories would  have  to  be  decontrolled 
based  on  the  "no  denial"  criteria,  if  ap- 
plied to  1982. 

Such  categories  would  include,  for 
example:  Pyrolytic  graphite  produc- 
tion technology  for  aerospace  and  nu- 
clear applications;  engines  developed 
specifically  for  minesweeping  craft; 
sonar  navigation  equipment  and  bio- 
logical warfare  agents.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  committee  really  wants  to  de- 
control that  kind  of  technology. 

It  is  also  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  decontrol  products,  as  such,  on  the 
unilateral  list  because  controls  apply 
to  technical  specifications  rather  than 
products. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  technical 
specifications  may  change  with  each 
application,  even  though  they  are 
similar  products.  Approval  for  one 
type  of  specification  cannot  automati- 
cally be  translated  to  mean  approval 
for  another  type  of  specification. 
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For  that  reason,  continual  license 
application  review  is  necessary  for 
these  very  sensitive  technologies. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
automatic  decontrol  and  support  my 
amendment.  I  think,  as  I  said,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  goes  too  far  too  fast, 
and  there  is  too  much  danger  of  diver- 
sion. And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
adopted  the  amendment  that  we  did 
yesterday  with  regard  to  Cocom,  we 
certainly  should  take  similar  action 
today  because  the  dangers  of  diver- 
sion, I  believe,  are  even  greater  here 
than  they  were  in  that  case. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  con- 
siders this  provision  to  be  one  of  the 
basic  reforms  in  the  rewrite  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  If  we  are 
going  to  achieve  our  potential  in  world 
markets,  and  particularly  in  a  field 
that  is  terribly  competitive,  we  have  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  exporters  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  licens- 
ing requirement  that  places  an  unwar- 
ranted burden  upon  U.S.  exporters.  If 
a  good  has  been  approved  routinely 
for  the  past  year,  why  is  it  then  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  licensing  require- 
ment in  the  future?  ^  ^  .  j 
If  I  am  going  to  export  an  embedded 
microprocessor,  for  instance,  as  an  es- 
sential component  of  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment and  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  year  after 


year,  shipment  after  shipment,  it  is  al- 
ready in  world  circulation.  To  continue 
to  require  that  every  single  year  there- 
after seems  to  me  to  make  no  sense.  It 
is  just  adding  more  redtape  and  more 
administrative  burden  upon  the  backs 
of  our  exporters. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  important 
reforms  in  this  legislation  that  would 
retain  our  national  security  interests 
but  remove  some  of  the  awesome  pa- 
perwork that  is  now  involved  for  U.S. 
exporters.  And  I  might  add  that  the 
same  kind  of  administrative  burden  is 
not  shared  by  competitors  in  other 
countries. 

To  strike  this  language  and  to  go 
back  to  square  1  and  continue  to  re- 
quire export  licenses  when  they  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  they  no  longer 
serve  any  essential  purpose  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  to  me.  We  are  not 
jeopardizing  our  national  security  in- 
terests in  this  respect.  If  something 
has  already  been  exported  four  or  five 
times,  if  it  is  low-level  technology,  if  it 
is  insignificant,  then  why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  require  a  license? 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  folly  of  this  amend- 
ment and  reject  it. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  just  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  are  three  essential 
elements  to  this  reform. 

No.  1,  we  are  talking  here  about 
items,  technology  products,  that  only 
the  United  States  is  controlling,  no 
other  country.  These  are  unilateral 
controls. 

No.  2,  we  are  talking  about  situa- 
tions where  these  products  or  technol- 
ogies have  been  routinely  exported, 
that  is,  there  have  been  no  denials 
over  a  period  of  time  to  a  particular 
country  group.  So  there  are  several 
country  groups.  If  there  have  been  no 
denials  to,  for  example.  Great  Britain 
or  our  Cocom  allies,  then  the  decon- 
trol would  only  occur  to  that  country 
group.  The  controls,  these  unilateral 
controls,  would  be  maintained  to  other 
country  groups. 

And,  finally,  the  Secretary  would 
maintain  the  capability  to  require  vali- 
dated licenses  even  to  the  decontrolled 
country  group  in  those  cases  where 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  diversion,  a 
risk  of  diversion,  by  an  end  user.  And  I 
feel  that  this  provides  a  warranted  and 
appropriate  balance  between  continu- 
ing to  control  while  relieving  the  regu- 
latory burden  from  our  Nation's  ex- 
porters. ,  ^, 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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BOKKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California,  the  sponsor  of 
amendment. 

LAPOMARSINO.   I  thank  the 
from  Washington  for  yield- 

Chiirman,  the  gentleman  men- 
awesome  paperwork.  My  infor- 
that  there  were  only  50  ap- 
during   all   of   1982,   which 
to  qualify  in  the  group 
paperwork. 

also,  that  I  think,  in  am- 

of  what  he  said— he  talked 

United  Kingdom— my  infor- 

that  in  the  same  country 

United  Kingdom  are  such 

IS  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran. 

;  night  very  well  be  that  some 

technologies  could  be  sent  to 

Kingdom  with  little  danger 

or  improper  use,  but  we 

want  those  to  go  to  India, 

Iran. 

I  would  point  out  to 

gentleinan  that  I  believe  he  meant 

applicajtions  that  were  denied,  not 

processed.  That  is  our  in- 
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LAC  fOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
yield  further,  there  are  only 
denied.  Fifty  applications 
for. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washing- 
floNKER)  has  expired, 
unaiiimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker 
to  proceed  for  2  additional 
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Mr.   Chairman,   will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding, 
ust  say  that  under  the  way 
legislation  is  drafted,  the 
has  the  authority  to  estab- 
country  group  seems  ap- 
So  if  under  the  current  defi- 
country  groups  there  is  an 
tjetween  our  closest  allies  and 
are  not  so  close,  it  would  be 
uhder  the  act  for  the  Secre- 
e!  tablish  a  number  of  other 
gfoups  in  order  to  implement 
in  the  unilateral  controls. 
Mr.   Chairman,   will 
yield? 
.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California. 
HUVTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
y  elding, 
iiirman.  as  I  understand  it. 
presently  in  the  same  country 
Great    Britain,    and    that 
you  sold  a  bubble  memory 
for  example,  made  one  sale 
to  Great  Britain,  that  that 
jtstrap   us   into   a   position 
would  then  be  selling  or  at 
available  that  same  piece 
to  India.  I  have  read  the 
)f  the  provision,  and  that  is 
under  landing.  Is  that  accurate? 
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Mr.  BONKER.  That  is  accurate,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  missing  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  if  that  particu- 
lar item  has  been  routinely  approved 
in  the  past  year  or  several  years,  it 
ought  to  be  decontrolled. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  technology  worldwide,  we 
are  already  beyond  that  point,  it  has 
already  been  exported,  it  is  already  in 
world  circulation.  That  is  the  point  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this:  Is  India  presently  in  the 
Cocom  group? 

Mr.  BONKER.  India  is  presently  in 
country  group  V.  in  terms  of  our  uni- 
lateral controls,  but  it  is  not  a  member 
of  Cocom  which,  of  course,  consists  of 
NATO  members  plus  Japan  minus  Ice- 
land and  Spain. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Then  my  point  is. 
while  it  is  a  member  of  country  group 
V.  we  would  be  selling  the  bubble 
memory  computer,  for  example,  we 
would  be  selling  that  piece  of  equip- 
ment to  India,  but  perhaps  our  trading 
partners  would  not  be  willing  to  sell  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Beyond  that,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  some  of  these 
items  are  unilaterally  controlled  not 
because  we  are  the  only  guys  in  town 
who  want  to  control  them,  but  because 
we  are  the  only  people  who  have  that 
particular  technology. 

In  other  words,  some  of  this  technol- 
ogy is  the  creme-de-la-creme  of  tech- 
nology. So  we  are  going  to  be  treating 
this  technology  more  liberally  than  we 
would  some  of  the  items  on  the  Cocom 
list.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  we  had  a  monopo- 
ly on  the  export  of  technology,  the  li- 
censes in  that  case  would  be  denied, 
and  the  provision  in  the  bill  would  not 
apply.  But  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  unilateral  controls  that  are  ap- 
plied not  necessarily  because  we  have 
the  corner  on  technology,  but  some- 
times because  we  apply  those  controls 
excessively. 

But  the  central  point,  again,  is  that 
if  we  already  exported  the  item  several 
times,  over,  then  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  its  distribution  worldwide.  It  is  al- 
ready out  there.  Why  do  we  continue 
to  control  the  item? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  should  be 
well  taken.  If  there  were  only  50  appli- 
cations last  year,  why  put  us  in  the  po- 
sition where,  because  of  defects  in  the 
categorization  of  these  countries;  that 
is.  there  is  no  reason  that  India  should 
be  linked  with  Great  Britain.  We  have 
had  a  very  intimate  relationship  with 


Great  Britain.  We  would  not  give  a  lot 
of  these  things  to  India. 

So  why  are  we  allowing  this  defec- 
tive categorization  to  cause  all  of  the 
trouble  that  it  is  obviously  going  to 
cause  us  under  this  if  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo's  amendment  is  not  adopted? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  take  issue  with  the 
gentleman's  figure  of  50  applications 
being  processed.  If  that  is  all  there 
were.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
this  provision  in  the  bill  because  it 
would  not  warrant  that  kind  of  statu- 
tory change.  I  happen  to  feel  that 
there  are  many  more  applications 
being  processed,  many  of  which  are 
being  denied;  but.  in  any  case.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  lose  sight  of  what  is 
really  important  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKER)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bonker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  to 
pose  to  the  gentleman  who  opposes 
the  amendment,  which  I  support, 
based  on  those  country  groups.  I  have 
a  map  of  the  world  in  front  of  me 
here,  and  it  shows  various  strange 
country  groupings.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Zschau) 
said,  in  one  sense,  if  you  have  a  prob- 
lem with  a  country  group,  then  we  can 
get  around  it  by  changing  these  coun- 
try groups. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are 
doing  is  placing  a  burden  of  changing 
large  country  groups  based  on  one 
single  technology  and  the  desire  of 
one  company  to  export  that  technolo- 
gy to  one  country. 
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The  strangeness  of  that  concern  is 
as  follows:  For  example,  all  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  Australia.  India. 
Iran,  and  Turkey  are  in  one  country 
group.  Certainly  we  could.  I  think, 
have  the  export  of  technology  that 
only  we  have  to  Australia  and  feel 
comfortable  with  that,  but  not  feel 
comfortable  in  exporting  that  particu- 
lar technology  to  every  singly  country 
in  Africa,  or.  for  example.  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  perhaps  even  Iran. 

The  point  here  is  that  it  does  take 
time  and  there  are  a  lot  of  political 
considerations  that  must  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  adminis- 
tration, in  changing  country  groups. 
They  are  just  not  so  flexible. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  amendment 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  the  prob- 
lems with  the  amendment,  as  the  gen- 
tleman points  out  from  his  perspec- 


tive, cannot  be  easily  eliminated  by 
saying  that  country  groups  can  be 
changed  around.  It  must  be  quite  diffi- 
cult to  do  so. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Of  course,  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  directly 
the  grouping  of  these  countries  or  the 
placement  of  the  countries  in  the  vari- 
ous groups.  That  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  administration,  and  I,  from  time  to 
time,  have  taken  issue  with  how  they 
have  placed  these  particular  countries 
into  group  classifications. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  con- 
fuse that  issue  with  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  I  would  make  the  case  that  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  we  may  well 
force  that  issue  within  the  administra- 
tion and  encourage  them  to  upgrade 
their  classification  of  these  countries. 
If  we  do  not  do  anything,  I  would 
imagine  the  administration  would  just 
ignore  this  issue. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  not  to  be- 
labor the  debate  but  to  talk  a  little  bit 
further  about  country  groupings. 

I  would  be  much  more  comfortable 
with  voting  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
without  the  Lagomarsino  language  if 
the  country  groupings  were  a  lot  more 
flexible  than  they  are  now.  No.  1.  and 
No.  2.  if  there  was  some  rational 
reason  as  to  why  the  country  group- 
ings are  in  their  present  form. 

The  gentleman  says  that  our  passing 
the  legislation  without  the  Lagomar- 
sino language  will  give  an  incentive  to 
the  State  Department  to  make  more 
reasonable  country  groupings.  My  con- 
cern is  that  they  may  not  listen;  they 
may  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do 
that.  There  might  be  political  consid- 
erations and  international  geostrategic 
considerations  as  to  why  those  country 
groups  cannot  be  changed. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
this  bill  passes  without  the  Lagomar- 
sino language,  that  means  if  we  sell  to 
Australia  a  technology  that  only  we 
have,  then  we  must  permit  the  sale  of 
that  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
to  Iran  and  to  Algeria,  for  example, 
and  we  can  go  on  and  on  and  on.  I 
think  there  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  Australia,  their  foreign 
policy,  their  relationship  to  this  coun- 
try and.  for  example.  Iran. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  an  excellent  point  that 
there  are  differences  between  the 
countries  in  a  given  country  group.  I 
believe  that  this  points  out  that  the 
country  groups  really  should  be 
reevaluated  for  purposes  of  export 
control.  I  think  that  would  be  very  ap- 


propriate and  that  would  be  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary. 

The  fact  that  we  have  lumped  coun- 
tries all  together,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  may  be  inappropriate 
for  export  control  purposes.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  that  point. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point 
that  was  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  the  best  argument 
for  supporting  the  Lagomarsino 
amendment  because  presently  we  have 
country  groupings  which  make  no 
sense.  The  gentleman  is  asking  this 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  is 
going  to  put  India  in  the  same  status 
in  some  cases  of  transfer  as  Great 
Britain,  and  that  is  illogical. 

There  is  no  sense  to  the  groupings 
that  presently  exist.  The  idea  that  we 
are  supposed  to,  as  a  Congress  which 
has  an  oversight  responsibility  and  a 
duty  to  guard  the  transfer  of  Ameri- 
ca's technology,  the  idea  that  we  are 
supposed  to  wait  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  change  a  defective  situation 
and  we  are  hoping  that  they  will  be 
motivated  to  do  so.  I  think,  is  a  situa- 
tion that  this  Congress  should  not 
place  itself  in. 

If  those  country  groupings  were 
more  reasonable  and  did  not  place 
some  irresponsible  countries  in  the 
same  basket  with  extremely  responsi- 
ble countries  who  have  been  our  allies 
for  literally  hundreds  of  years,  then  I 
think  we  could  possible  accept  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  best  point  for  supporting  the 
Lagomarsino  amendment. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
pliments of  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia about  the  point  that  I  just  made. 

There  is  one  subtlety  that  I  want  to 
point  out.  however.  It  is  not  the  State 
Department  that  determines  the  coun- 
try groupings  for  export  control  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  whom  yesterday  we  gave  wide  dis- 
cretion over  controlling  technology  for 
national  security  purposes.  In  imple- 
menting the  act.  in  exercising  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  export  control,  the 
Secretary  already  has  the  authority  to 
establish  whatever  country  groupings 
are  appropriate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  given  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  one  brief  statement,  I 
think   the  gentleman   is  missing  one 


point  himself,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
passing  this  legislation  based  on  pres- 
ently existing  country  groups. 

The  country  groups  that  now  exist 
include  such  countries  as  India  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  basket  or 
the  same  category.  Because  of  that,  I 
think  that  this  legislation  is  going  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  are 
willing  to  place  India  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  same  status  and  are  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  same  manner. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  speculate, 
and  the  gentleman's  point  is  well 
taken.  It  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  makes  the  decision,  but  we  cannot 
speculate  as  to  how  he  is  going  to 
change  the  categories  and  how  much 
he  is  going  to  change  the  categories. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  categories  as 
constituted  right  now  and  we  have  no 
language  in  there  that  indicates  that 
these  categories  should  not  exist. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  It  is  a  good 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHUMER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should 
make  clear  what  the  language  in  the 
bill  does.  The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington and  others  who  have  spoken 
against  my  amendment  have  used  the 
term  "routinely  approved."  That  may 
be  the  case,  it  may  not.  because  the 
way  the  language  in  the  bill  reads,  it  is 
only  if  there  has  not  been  a  denial 
within  a  12-month  period  that  it  may 
not  be  routinely  approved.  It  is  one 
that  has  been  approved;  not  a  routine, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  it  has  been 
denied,  then  it  does  not  qualify  to  be 
decontrolled. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BONKER.  So  that  is  your 
check.  If  the  item  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary,  then  in  the  future  li- 
censes will  still  be  required. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  make  one  other 
point. 

Much  has  been  made  also  of  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  under  the  language  in 
the  bill  to  require  an  export  license  for 
the  export  of  that  good  to  such  end 
users  in  that  country  group  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  by  regulations. 
Even  if  we  solve  the  country  group 
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not  think  it  is  valid  to  take 
that.  That  is  a  safeguard 
rfeen  placed  in  the  bill. 
L/  GOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair- 

:he  gentleman  yield? 

COJURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from  California. 

L/ GOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair- 

wc  uld  agree  that  the  safeguard 

I  han  not  having  it.  I  just  say 

dc  es  not  do  the  job  and  would 

lit  of  problems.  It  would  not 

problem  that  I  see  resulting 

main    language    we    have 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
will  yield,  I  would  only  say 
gentleman  from  California  that 
community  is  unanimous 
that    we    have    got    to 
sjome   of   these   licensing   re- 
burdens.   I   see   the   other 
with    amendment    after 
to    place    those   burdens 
the   business  community.   I 
in  the  committee  bill  we 
att^pted  to  guarantee  our  na- 
ity     interests     and     still 
scJme  of  the  paperwork  and  ad- 
ve  burdens  that  now  exist, 
aiiendments    are    going    back 
placing   all    those    burdens 
the  business  community. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
the    gentleman    from    New 
CouRTER)  has  expired, 
unfenimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
sllowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
miimtes.) 
C(  )URTER. 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I 

for  and  obtained  this  addi- 

because  in  my  last  3  min- 

retiUy  did  not  get  a  chance  to 

anytljing  at  all. 

like  to  make  three  points,  all 
are  related,  one  of  which  was 


discussed  and  two  of  which  were  not. 
One  that  has  been  related,  I  believe,  is 
the  idiocy  of  the  country  groupings. 
They  do  not  make  any  rational  sense 
whatsoever.  It  has  been  observed  that 
India  and  Australia  are  in  the  same 
country  group.  In  fact,  Iran,  India, 
and  Australia  are  all  in  the  same  coun- 
try group.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  so  is  all  of  Central  America 
and  South  America  in  the  same  coun- 
try group. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  that 
our  export  policy  with  regard  to  items 
that  we  unilaterally  control,  should  be 
the  same  whether  that  country  be 
Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador,  whether 
that  country  be  Nicaragua  or  Brazil, 
or  whether  that  country  be  Argentina 
or  Brazil. 

Another  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  is  as  follows:  The  country  group 
is  not  for  one  type  of  technology;  it  is 
for  the  entire  breadth  of  technologies. 
As  irrational  as  it  is  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  once  we  sell  a  technology  to 
Brazil,  we  can  then  do  so  to  Nicaragua, 
which  would  be  the  result  if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed,  a  further 
observation  can  be  made  that  it  may 
indeed  be  logical  to  do  so  with  regard 
to  one  type  of  technology  but  may 
indeed  not  be  good  policy  to  do  so  with 
regard  to  the  large  spectrum  of  other 
types  of  technology  that  we  unilateral- 
ly control.  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant observation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  take  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  to  point  out  several 
things  that  I  think  are  fairly  important 
in  this  debate. 

No.  1,  the  United  States  has  success- 
fully put  several  items  on  the  Cocom 
multilateral  control  list,  that  were 
originally  on  the  unilateral  control 
list.  The  fact  that  America  unilateral- 
ly controlled  these  items  was  a  factor 
in  our  ultimately  being  able  to  con- 
vince our  Cocom  partners  to  put  them 
on  the  control  list. 

I  would  like  to  mention  several  of 
those  items.  One  was  silicon  manufac- 
turing equipment,  and  that  was  multi- 
laterally  controlled  in  1980.  Incidental- 
ly, I  understand  that  it  took  about  a 
year  and  a  half  to  add  it  to  the  multi- 
lateral Cocom  control  list.  So,  in  this 
case  we  convinced  our  trading  partners 
that  these  are  important  items  to  con- 
trol, and  because  we  were  tough  in  the 
United  States,  we  were  able  to  con- 
vince our  allies  that  they  should  be 
controlled. 

Laser  inferometers,  which  are  used 
to  guide  machine  tools  for  precision 
cutting,  were  originally  only  on  the 
unilateral  control  list.  We  were  able  to 
convince  our  trading  partners  to  put 
these  on  the  multilateral  control  list. 
Again  the  U.S.  leadership  in  this  area 
was  utilized  to  ultimately  convince  our 


trading    partners    that    these    items 
should  be  controlled. 

I  think  something  should  be  pointed 
out  also  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
unilateral  control  of  the  33  categories 
that  are  presently  controlled  only  by 
the  United  States.  The  administra- 
tion—and that  includes  Commerce  and 
Defense— is  very,  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  language  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  They  support  the  Lagomar- 
sino  amendment,  and  they  think  that 
it  is  very  important  to  national  securi- 
ty. So  this  is  not  reform  as  far  as  the 
administration  is  concerned;  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
because  I  do  now  recall  my  third  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make  before.  I  would 
like  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  it  has  to  do  once  again  with  coun- 
try groupings. 

Those  Members  who  would  vote 
against  the  Lagomarsino  amendment 
admit  basically  that  the  bill  is  flawed 
as  written,  but  they  feel  the  problem 
can  be  resolved  by  changing  the  defi- 
nitions of  country  groups,  by  obviously 
expanding  the  number  of  country 
groups  to  fit  the  particular  situation. 
They  also  then  argue  that  what  we 
need  for  our  exporters  and  our  busi- 
nessmen are  clear,  concise,  rational, 
and  simple  types  of  foreign  policies 
and  export  control  lists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  create  ever- 
expanding  and  shrinking  country 
groupings  that  one  week  may  contain 
12  countries  and  the  next  week  may 
contain  3  countries,  or  whatever,  ac- 
complishes just  the  reverse.  It  is  going 
to  cloud  the  picture  for  exporting  com- 
panies and  make  it  just  that  much 
more  difficult  because,  first,  those 
groupings  will  become  very  large,  and 
second,  they  will  be  ever  changing  and 
shifting  depending  on  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  various  countries.  I  think  it 
is  an  unworkable  solution  to  say  that 
the  flaw  in  the  bill  can  be  resolved  by 
changing  and  shifting  country  group- 
ings. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter).  I 
think  he  has  made  an  excellent  point, 
and  I  believe  he  is  absolutely  right. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  make  the 
system  work  is  by  scrutinizing  the  in- 
dividual transaction,  looking  at  the 
particular  country  that  is  receiving 
the  technology  and  makes  individual 
analyses  of  these  situations. 

The  one  last  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  simply  that  the  United 
States  holds  what  I  would  call  the 
moral  high  ground  in  this  battle,  and 
that  is  worth  something.  We  have  in 


fact  hung  onto  technologies  when 
some  of  our  trading  partners  have 
been  induced  by  potential  profits  to 
trade  them  a  little  more  promiscuous- 
ly than  they  should  have,  and  because 
we  have  had  the  moral  high  ground 
and  we  have  the  leadership,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  some  changes,  like 
the  ones  that  I  described  with  regard 
to  silicon  manufacturing  equipment 
and  the  laser  inferometers.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  hold  that 
ground. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  the  Lagomarsino  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  seeing 
an  extension  of  yesterday's  debate. 

Here,  on  one  hand,  we  have  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  keenly  concerned  about  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  control  the  re- 
lease of  technology,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices that  they  and  all  of  us  would  con- 
sider important  to  our  security,  and 
the  export  of  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  very  stern  tests. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a 
group  of  Members  who  believe  that 
our  current  licensing  system  is  obso- 
lete, is  partly  unnecessary,  and  has 
acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  growth  of 
American  trade  and,  therefore,  the 
growth  of  American  jobs.  What  I  see 
here  is  an  impasse,  and  the  impasse  is 
going  to  leave  us  exactly  where  we 
began. 

Now,  those  Members  who  believe 
that  we  have  to  be  tougher  about  the 
escape  of  technology  are  taking  us, 
through  the  Lagomarsino  amendment, 
and  through  the  Hutto  and  Roth 
amendments  of  yesterday,  back  to  the 
status  quo.  That  is  the  same  licensing 
system  which  they  themselves  say  is 
inadequate    to    protect    the    United 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not 
been  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  which  they  and  ev- 
erybody else  would  concede  is  unneces- 
sary. 

I  would  have  to  admit  that  the  criti- 
cisms leveled  by  the  proponent  or  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino),  strike  me  as  legiti- 
mate. I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  has  not  kept  his  country 
lists  up  to  date,  and  I  think  we  can 
expect  that  they  probably  will  not 
ever  be  kept  up  to  date. 

But  I  think  what  grieves  me  most 
about  this  discussion  is  that  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  we  are  not  making 
progress. 

The  drafters  of  the  bill  wanted  to 
improve  our  ability  to  control  the  flow 
of  technology.  They  wanted  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  be  able  to  export 
on  some  kind  of  rational  basis  Sv^  that 


exporters  would  have  some  certainty 
in  their  business.  Exporters  need  to 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  li- 
censed or  whether  they  need  a  license, 
and  so  on. 


D  1100 
The  Members  who  are  attacking  this 
bill  by  amendment  are  very  concerned 
about  the  escape  of  technology  and 
they  want  to  be  sure  that  our  system 
works  as  well  as  is  possible. 

I  think  what  we  are  getting  to  is  an 
impasse  which  will  result  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo.  If  so,  we 
will  not  improve  our  exports,  not  im- 
prove the  ability  of  our  business 
people  to  trade  and  to  build  jobs,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  have  not 
done  a  better  job  of  controlling  the 
unintended  escape  of  technology. 

Now,  we  hope  that  the  bill's  encour- 
agement to  improve  Cocom  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  will  be  kept  in. 

We  also  hope  the  improvement  of 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enforce  its  regulations,  and 
our  law,  will  also  be  improved  by  this 
bill.  I  think  that  is  important. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  will  wind  up 
with  the  status  quo,  which  I  think 
both  sides  already  find  unsatisfactory. 
Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  people  who  believe  in  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  the  building  of 
American  jobs  and  who  also  believe  in 
defending  American  security,  this 
amendment  takes  us  back  to  a  status 
quo  which  has  been  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

I  do  not  deny  the  doubts  that  are 
raised  by  the  maker  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  personally  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  be 
brief.  This  is  a  good  amendment  for 
this  reason:  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  us  have  had  a  chance  to  check  the 
Export  Administration  Annual  Report 
of  1982.  This  is  very  important  be- 
cause it  gives  us  an  objective  view  of 
what  items  are  controlled  by  the 
United  States  unilaterally  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Under  this  particular  bill  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino),  we  are 
asking  that  the  House  decide  if  it 
would  want,  for  example,  measuring 
pressures  to  104  tons,  which  would  do 
what? 

Well,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  asks  that  we  not 
export  this  equipment  because  it  could 
make  nuclear  weapons  development  or 
production  much  easier.  I  believe  we 
would  not  want  to  decontrol  this  item. 
That  is  why  we  have  it  on  the  list. 

Certain  chemicals  are  also  on  the 
list.  Why?  Because  the  entries  are  im- 
portant precursors  for  the  preparation 
of  chemical  warfare  agents.  There  is 


no  evidence  of  foreign  availability  or 
production  of  these  chemicals.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  is  the 
sole  producer  and  supplier. 

So  the  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
decontrol  items  such  as  this  for  these 
country  groups— country  groups  that 
contain  both  friendly  and  unfriendly 
nations?  I  think  that  would  not  be  a 
wise  or  responsible  action. 

The  argument  surfaces  about  the 
impact  on  jobs,  but  I  remind  you,  this 
is  not  a  jobs  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  di- 
rectly affects  national  security.  We  are 
not  asking  for  us  to  control  all  our  ex- 
ports. That  is  nonsense.  We  are  only 
asking  to  control  those  exports  that 
endanger  our  national  security  and 
certainly  that  is  the  proper  action  for 
this  house.  In  fact,  it  is  our  obligation 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  think  I 
understand  the  controversy  here  be- 
tween the  free  traders  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  who  think  that 
most  restrictions  are  invidious  and  on- 
erous, and  others  who  want  to  license 
everything  and  thus  hamper  free 
trade  between  our  country  and  those 
countries  to  which  we  export;  but  in 
looking  at  the  provision  in  the  bill  now 
I  must  say  that  to  automatically  de- 
control a  national  security  item— we 
are  talking  about  national  security 
items,  we  are  not  talking  about  roller 
skates— and  to  have  them  automatical- 
ly decontrolled  because  of  the  passage 
of  a  1-year  period  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. It  would  seem  to  me  that 
during  that  1-year  period,  relation- 
ships between  countries  could  change. 
Relationships  between  a  country  that 
would  receive  this  export  and  our- 
selves could  change.  It  just  is  an  inad- 
equate criterion  for  decontrol,  the 
mere  passage  of  time. 

Most  Americans  think  that  when  it 
comes  to  exporting  national  security 
items,  this  country,  the  President,  the 
Government,  has  a  leash  on  that  sort 
of  thing;  but  if  this  provision  is  to  stay 
in  the  bill  and  the  Lagomarsino 
amendment  is  to  be  defeated,  the  mere 
passage  of  time  pertaining  to  a  nation- 
al security  item  that  has  been  ap- 
proved to  a  country  group  for  a  1-year 
period,  would  force  its  control. 

I  would  rather  we  have  a  chance  to 
look  at  those  things  in  the  context  in 
which  export  is  sought  rather  than  be 
mandated  by  the  passage  of  time  to  do 
something  that  at  that  time  and  place 
may  not  be  in  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  passage  of  time  that  would  cause 
the  decontrol  of  the  item.  It  would  be 
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national  security  items. 

HtNTER.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 

gentle  man  yield? 

HYpE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 

from  California. 

H^TER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
retrieve  my  time,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagdmar- 
SING)  a  question. 

Are  we  talking  about  national  securi- 
tv  itcms^ 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  This  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois wants  to  maximize  control  of  na- 
tional security  items. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  may  finish  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  with  renewed 
emphasis,  I  approach  the  export  of  na- 
tional security  items  wanting  to  maxi- 
mize controls  over  those,  rather  than 
minimize  them.  It  seems  to  me  the 
bill,  unamended  by  the  Lagomarsino 
amendment,  minimizes,  rather  than 
maximizes,  but  I  guess  it  is  just  what 
end  of  the  kaleidescope  you  look 
through;  but  I  think  national  security 
items  are  too  easily  and  too  freely 
made  available  to  other  countries,  and 
being  in  the  country  group  as  we  can 
see  by  the  particular  one  to  which 
Great  Britain  belongs  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  all  those  countries  have 
identical  foreign  policies  with  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who 
is  as  equally  distinguished  as  those 
from  California. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  particularly  for 
his  latter  remarks. 

A  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is 
it  was  suggested  during  the  debate 
with  the  gentleman  who  is  on  his  feet, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ZscHAU)  where  an  observation 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  made  was  that  it  is  not  an  ab- 
sence of  12  months  but  a  denial.  If 
there  is  no  denial,  then  obviously  it  is 
the  trigger  in  this  particular  area. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  sometimes  no  deni- 
als if  there  are  no  applications.  The 
lack  of  denials  can  mean  there  was 
simply  no  application  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  someone  could  be  lurking  in 
the  background  waiting  for  the  year  to 
expire? 

a  1110 

Mr.  COURTER.  Absolutely,  and 
some  technologies  are  so  inherently 
important  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  no  one  probably  would  want 
to  make  application,  because  he  knows 
it  would  be  denied. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 


Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding. 

We  should  clear  up  this  point,  and 
this  is,  that  applications  must  have 
been  filed  during  the  1-year  period,  so 
I  do  not  think  that  concern  is  valid.  If 
the  lapse  of  time  occurs  without  appli- 
cations being  filed,  the  provision  does 
not  apply. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bonker  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  again  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  against  the 
language  in  the  bill  and  in  favor  of 
your  amendment  is  that  we  decontrol 
unilaterally  controlled  items  that  have 
been  routinely  approved  over  the  past 
year  on  a  country  group  basis.  If  we 
routinely  approve  shipments  to  Great 
Britain,  then  that  could  allow  decon- 
trol of  the  item  going  into  India. 

We  might  have  a  possible  compro- 
mise, if  the  gentleman  would  agree, 
that  we  would  strike  "group"  in  the 
original  bill  on  line  7  of  page  12,  and 
that  would  read.  '*  *  *  all  such  license 
applications  have  been  approved  to  a 
country"  rather  than  "to  a  country 
group." 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  shipping 
this  item  to  Great  Britain  over  and 
over  again,  why  go  through  the  licens- 
ing procedure?  This  way,  we  would  at 
least  decontrol  that  particular  item  to 
that  particular  country  rather  than  to 
a  country  group. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  respond  but  while 
he  is  thinking  of  a  response,  I  am 
going  to  reiterate  my  position  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  toasters  or 
microwave  ovens  but  national  security 
items,  and  I  am  not  for  opening  the 
door  at  all  times  and  all  places  for 
their  decontrol. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  national 
security  items.  We  are  talking  about 
nuclear  information.  We  are  talking 
about  electronic,  sensitive  electronic 
information,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  more  strings  we  have,  the 
more  controls  we  have  on  those  the 
better. 

A  very  reputable  company  could 
have  made  an  application,  and  every- 
one else  is  waiting  for  the  passage  of 
the  year,  so  it  just  depends  on  how- 
secure  you  want  your  security  items  to 
be. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Certainly,  if  I  might  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  that  would  certainly  be 
better  than  what  is  in  the  bill  now. 

You  still  have  the  problem  of  end 
users  within  that  country,  and  you 
have  the  situation  of  a  person  apply- 
ing and  getting  a  license  but  others 
waiting  perhaps  and  being  able  then 
to  ship  to  any  end  users.  There  the 
Secretary  would  not  know  in  advance 
who  those  were  going  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  way  to 
go  would  be  to  require  and  perhaps 
there  are  places  in  the  bill  where  this 
is  done,  but  certainly  not  here,  that 
the  Secretary  review  this  list  from 
time  to  time  and  justify  to  Congress 
why  items  are  kept  on  it.  That  is  the 
way  to  take  care  of  the  problems,  by 
removing  things  from  the  list,  if  we 
have  a  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
An  annual  review  procedure  already 

exists  in  the  present  act,  but  nothing 

has  been  decontrolled.  We  still  would 

be  able  to  deal  with  suspicious  end 

users  through  the  original  language  in 

the  bill. 

We  are  trying  to  eliminate  controls 
on  the  lowest  common  denominator, 
the  shipments  to  a  particular  country 
for  a  particular  item  that  has  been  ap- 
proved over  and  over  again.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  cannot  take  at  least 
that  step  toward  a  compromise,  be- 
cause it  addresses  other  arguments 
that  have  been  raised  by  [the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and\the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  ■ 

I  would  hope  he  would  Accept  this 
mild  compromise.  ( 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ca^fornia  (Mr. 

LAGOMARSINO). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  Page 
25,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
through  "controls."  on  line  12  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  President  may  apply  export  controls 
under  this  section  to  existing  contracts  and 
licenses  (1)  if  the  export  controls  relate  di- 
rectly,   immediately,    and    significantly    to 


actual  or  imminent  acts  of  aggression  or  of 
international  terrorism,  to  actual  or  immi- 
nent gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  or  to  actual  or  immi- 
nent nuclear  weapons  tests,  (2)  if  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Congress  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  export  controls  relate 
and  of  the  contracts  or  licenses  affected  by 
the  controls,  and  (3)  if  a  joint  resolution  is 
enacted  approving  the  imposition  of  the 
controls  to  those  contracts  and  licenses.". 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  occurs  in  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  in  section 
HI  of  the  print  that  we  are  working 
from,  and  refers  to  foreign  policy  con- 
trols. The  specific  subject  is  contract 
s3,nctritv. 

Under  the  bill,  export  controls  under 
section  111  shall  not  affect  any  con- 
tract to  export  entered  into  before  the 
date  on  which  such  controls  are  im- 
posed or  any  export  license  issued 
under  this  act  before  such  date. 

Now,  that  means  a  form  of  contract 
sanctity.  But,  the  next  few  lines  of  the 
bill  take  away  most  of  the  sanctity. 
The  language  that  my  amendment 
would  attempt  to  strike  on  lines  4 
through  12  that  follow  are  the  words 
which  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  apply  controls  anyway. 

The  language  that  I  insert  to  replace 
the  material  which  my  amendment 
would  strike  is,  I  think,  as  close  as  you 
can  come  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  has  come  to 
be  called  the  Berman  language.  There 
is  one  difference.  My  amendment  adds 
one  other  qualification  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  these  controls. 

For  those  who  have  read  the  bill,  he 
may  impose  controls  if  they  relate  di- 
rectly, immediately  and  significantly 
to  actual  or  imminent  acts  of  aggres- 
sion or  of  international  terrorism,  to 
actual  or  imminent  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  or  to  actual  or  imminent  nucle- 
ar weapons  tests. 

I  have  left  that  language  in  and  also 
left  the  language  in  the  act  which 
says: 

the  President  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  export  controls  relate. 

That  is  good  language  and  I  want  to 
retain  it. 

Where  my  amendment  differs  from 
the  text  of  the  bill  is  that  there  must 
also  be  the  congressional  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  approving  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  to  those  contracts  and 
licenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the  im- 
position of  foreign  policy  controls  a 
number  of  times  in  recent  history.  We 


have  seen  a  couple  of  grain  embargoes. 
In  every  case,  I  think  the  Congress 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  process  and  may  in 
fact  have  decided  that  embargoes  were 
not  good  policy  for  the  United  States. 
Had  the  language  of  my  amendment 
been  in  the  act  at  the  time,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  decision,  and  if  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  under  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  act  the  President  is  threat- 
ening to  exercise  his  authority  in  an 
unwise  way,  it  can  prevent  the  exercis- 
ing of  that  authority. 
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I  submit  that  people  who  believe  in 
contract  sanctity  think  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right,  or  at  least  the  im- 
plied right,  to  define  what  contract 
sanctity  is,  and  to  have  at  least  a 
chance  to  participate  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  deciding  when  the  breach  of 
international  good  deportment  is  suffi- 
cient to  require  some  kind  of  embargo 
action  or  export  restraint  on  our  part. 
This  section  and  this  act  has  provid- 
ed a  grant  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  is  broad  and  sweeping.  And 
in  my  judgment  it  should  do  that.  He 
needs  that  authority. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
he  share  the  authority  with  those  of 
us  who  wrote  the  act  and  who  must 
approve  it  in  this  Congress.  I  think 
that  it  makes  great  and  good  sense  to 
put  Congress  into  the  decision  stream. 
I  think  the  Presidential  embargo, 
when  ratified  by  the  Congress,  will 
have  greater  national  approbation, 
will  be  more  meaningful  and  not  sub- 
ject to  second-guessing  by  the  country. 
And  also  I  believe  that  the  Congress  is 
capable  of  swift  action  if  there  is  a 
time  when  such  embargoes  are  war- 
ranted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  time 
when  such  embargoes  are  not  warrant- 
ed and  Presidents  insist  on  shooting  us 
in  the  foot,  I  think  Congress  will  at 
least  have  the  chance  to  enter  into  a 
broad  national  debate  and,  in  fact,  to 
prevent  the  embargo  from  taking 
effect. 

My  amendment  might  be  considered 
a  little  more  insurance  in  the  contract 
sanctity  provision  of  this  particular 
bill.  Certainly  it  creates  greater 
powers  for  the  Congress  once  this  act 
has  finally  been  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  worthwhile.  I 
think  those  people  who  believe  in  con- 
tract sanctity,  who  are  nervous  about 
embargoes,  or  who  believe  that  when 
embargoes    are    once    in    place    they 
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vehicles  to  an  army  that  is  murdering 
civilians. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  a  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  able  to  halt  contracted 
shipments  of  spare  parts  for  equip- 
ment that  he  knows  is  being  used  in 
military  aggression  or  international 
terrorism. 

And  if  this  amendment  passes,  com- 
panies will  sign  long-term  supply  con- 
tracts with  the  countries  most  likely  to 
be  the  objects  of  future  trade  sanc- 
tions, contracts  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  not  break  only 
after  months  of  congressional  consid- 
eration, if  at  all. 

Past  attempts  to  impose  sanctions 
through  congressional  action  have 
been  filibustered  by  a  few  representa- 
tives of  special  interests.  The  KAL  in- 
cident has  taught  us  how  crises 
demand  immediate  response  by  the 
United  States  and  how  few  our 
nonmilitary  options  are  at  such  times. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  instances  where 
the  United  States  has  imposed  foreign 
policy  trade  sanctions.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequences  had  pure 
contract  sanctity  been  in  effect? 

When  the  U.S.S.R.  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, it  used  trucks  built  at  its  Kama 
River  truck  plant.  An  American  com- 
pany had  contracted  to  supply  an  as- 
sembly line  for  that  plant  that  would 
have  doubled  its  capacity.  The  Presi- 
dent halted  the  shipment  of  parts  for 
the  assembly  line.  If  prior  congression- 
al approval  had  been  required  before 
breaking  export  contracts  the  ship- 
ment could  not  have  been  stopped. 
The  United  States  would  have  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

When  the  United  States  discovered 
that  Libya  was  using  American  air- 
craft to  transport  troops  in  its  destabi- 
lization  ventures  the  United  States  not 
only  cut  off  shipments  of  aircraft  to 
Libya,  the  United  States  also  halted 
shipments  of  spare  parts  for  the  air- 
craft Libya  had  already  purchased. 

It  would  not  make  sense  for  the 
United  States  now  to  be  arming  Chad 
against  Libyan  forces  and  still  be  sell- 
ing contracted  spare  parts  for  Libya's 
troop  carriers. 

When  the  United  States  imposed  a 
trade  embargo  on  Idi  Amin's  Uganda, 
an  American  company  protested  vehe- 
mently against  having  to  break  a  con- 
tract wth  Idi  Amin's  army.  Had  con- 
tract sanctity  been  in  effect  the 
United  States  would  have  had  to  ful- 
fill its  contracts  with  the  Ugandan 
Army,  even  if  it  meant  supplying  vehi- 
cles for  soldiers  to  go  around  the  coun- 
try slaughtering  civilians. 

Granted,  the  Yamal  pipeline  sanc- 
tions represent  an  extreme  case  of 
costly  sanctions  with  little  effect.  But 
our  amendment,  our  narrowing 
amendment  which  is  in  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  tailor  those  controls,  to  avoid 
those  types  of  situations. 


Let  us  not  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  totally  deny  this  country 
the  capability  to  respond  to  crises 
through  the  nonmilitary  means  of 
trade  sanctions. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  bill  and  the 
language  before  us  now  strikes  an  ex- 
cellent balance  and  I  think  there  is  a 
broad  support  in  this  House  from 
people  of  both  political  parties,  and  a 
broad  ideological  view,  as  well  as  sup- 
port from  the  administration. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  he  has  made 
an  excellent  point.  That  is  simply  that 
there  is  something  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  sanctity  of  contracts, 
and  that  is  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  the  sanctity  of  human  rights. 

There  is  another  point  we  should 
look  at  and  that  is  the  fact  that  our 
President  is  our  leader  in  foreign 
policy  and  a  lot  of  his  success  in  that 
area  depends  on  timing.  He  must  have 
the  ability  to  pick  his  shots,  to  come 
up  with  his  solutions,  and  to  be  able  to 
executve  these  solutions  with  the  co- 
operation of  our  allies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Berman)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

A  President  cannot  necessarily  do 
that  if  his  hands  are  tied  by  this  joint 
resolution  requirement. 

The  President  is  the  one  leader  who 
is  elected  by  all  of  us.  He  is  the  leader 
in  foreign  policy  and  he  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  receive  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  our  allies  if  he  cannot 
act  quickly  and  confidently. 

Also,  he  is  going  to  perhaps  bring  us 
a  little  grief  here  in  Congress  because 
we  are  going  to  have  in  some  cases  a 
tremendous  debate  in  this  Congress. 
We  are  going  to  be  the  subject  of 
heavy  lobbying  from  certain  interest 
groups  that  will  be  perceiving  some  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives as  being  detrimental  to  them- 
selves. 

I  think  we  should  keep  this  remedy 
in  the  President's  arsenal.  It  is  one  of 
his  strongest  tools,  I  think  we  should 
defeat  the  amendment  before  us  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  might  just  add  on  my  time  that  it 
is  funny  that  some  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  involvement  in  endless 
military  engagements  abroad  would  at 


the  same  time  work  to  wipe  out  our 
ability  to  impose  sanctions  short  of 
military  engagements. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  folly,  given  that 
we  want  to  maintain  as  broad  an  arse- 
nal of  options  as  we  can. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  his  statement  and  say 
that  I  think  that  the  language  the 
gentleman  put  in  the  bill  in  committee 
takes  care  of  this  problem  adequately. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  wrote  into  the  legislation  new 
guarantees  that  the  Congress  will  be 
consulted  before  the  President  im- 
poses foreign  policy  export  controls, 
and  the  Congress  will  receive  a  full 
report. 
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So  we  will  still  have  the  ability, 
should  we  see  the  need  to  do  so,  to  act, 
but  without  taking  away  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  act  quickly,  and, 
acting  quickly  can  be  very  important, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  by 
giving  those  very  illustrative  exam- 
ples. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  al- 
ready taken  one  step  beyond  present 
law  and  I  think  to  go  the  further  step 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel)  is  urging  us  to  do  would 
be  way  too  far. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  turn  down  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Berman)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  will  yield  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
then    to    the    gentleman    from    New 

Jersey. 
Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I.  too,  want  to  join  in  commending 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Berman)  on  his 
statement.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Berman)  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

We  all  are  aware  that  this  whole 
issue  has  come  to  public  prominence 
because  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
current  administration  with  respect  to 
the  pipelines  issue  in  Europe. 

I  think  there  is  an  overwhelming 
feeling  in  this  body,  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle,  that  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  abrogation  of  contracts 
with  respect  to  the  pipeline  was  a  very 
serious  error  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try at  that  point  and  led  to  serious  dif- 
ficulty with  our  allies. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  that  con- 
cern that  existed  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  the  committee  introduced 
language  to  tighten  the  President's 
discretion  and  to  insure  that  Congress 
would  indeed  be  consulted  on  a  more 
continuing  basis  when  it  came  to  that 
kind  of  executive  initiative. 

The  legislation  specifies,  moreover, 
four,  and  only  four  circumstances  that 
justify  controls  on  contracted  ship- 
ments; gross  violation  of  human 
rights,  international  terrorism,  mili- 
tary aggression,  and  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

So  that  in  my  view  the  legislation 
that  is  before  the  House  actually  does 
address  the  concerns  that  were  raised 
within  this  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  pipeline  initiative  earlier,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  would  essen- 
tially eliminate  any  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  take  an  initia- 
tive short  of  war,  on  his  own  initiative, 
if  faced  with  one  of  those  circum- 
std.  rices 

I  think  that  would  be  far  too  limit- 
ing. I  think  it  would  not  be  to  advance 
the  national  interest  to  remove  that 
kind  of  discretionary  authority  and  I 
hope  this  House  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Berman)  obser- 
vations and  statement  that  he  opposes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  amendment.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten, and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
defend  here,  does  recognize  to  a  great 
degree  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  No.  1, 
and  the  importance  of  doing  what  we 
can  as  a  public  policy  to  permit  preex- 
isting contracts  to  continue. 

It  is  only  under  four  circumstances, 
the  most  serious  circumstances,  where 
we  give  the  power  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  obviously 
elected  by  all  the  people,  to  make  very 
quick  policy  determinations,  that 
those  contracts  must  be  terminated, 
that  those  contracts  must  be 
breached. 

I  think  it  merits,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue,  repeating  what 
those  four  areas,  those  only  four  areas 
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We  are  not  giving  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  giving  him  authority 
only  in  four  areas,  imminent  or  actual 


aggression,  and  no  one  can  disagree 
with  that;  a  gross  violation  of  human 
rights,  not  only  violations  but  gross 
violations  of  human  rights;  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  I  think  this  body  ex- 
pressed itself  on  that  many,  many 
times;  and  international  terrorism. 

Only  under  those  circumstances  may 
the  President  breach  or  stop  a  preex- 
isting contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Berman)  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  further. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  body, 
this  Congress  and  particularly  the 
gentleman's  committee  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  balancing  the  equities 
between  a  preexisting  contract  and 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  (Mr. 
Berman)  statement.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  debated 
fully  in  committee,  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  a  wide 
margin  the  Berman-Roth  amendment 
was  adopted,  which  the  Frenzel 
amendment  would  undo. 

What  we  are  really  doing,  if  the 
Frenzel  amendment  were  adopted, 
would  be  to  hand  the  control  of  a  very 
important,  sensitive  foreign  policy  tool 
to  one  filibustering  Member  of  the  op- 
posite body.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  that. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Berman)  on  an  excellent  provision  in 
the  bill  and  with  great  regret  I  resist 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  about  this  language 
which  was  not  made  before. 

I  should  point  out  that  against  my 
own  better  judgment,  this  language 
does  not  affect  the  President's  author- 
ity to  impose  trade  sanctions  on  exist- 
ing contracts  for  the  delivery  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Yesterday,  by  virtue  of  language 
adopted  by  action  taken  without  even 
a  recorded  vote,   unanimously,  those 
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63  ports  were  exempted,  as  far 
under!  tand. 

BOIJKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentlei  nan  yield? 

BEI^MAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

BOI^KER.  I  do  not  see  the  spon- 

amendment,  Mr.  Bereuter, 

f  I  recall  that  amendment 

on  y  to  food  and  for  humani- 

reas  ons. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
(Mr.  Behman)  has  again  ex- 

reqijest  of  Mr.  Bonker  and  by 
consent,  Mr.  Berman  was 
proceed   for   2   additional 

BOilKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentlei  nan  yield? 

BEF^AN.  I  yield  further  to  the 

BO*KER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yif Iding  further. 

of   Congress   that   the 
lot  impose  export  controls 
section  for  goods  or  tech- 
determines  that  the  prin- 
of   the    export   of   such 
woiild   be   to   help   meet   basic 
needs. 
SI  ibsection  should  not  be  con- 
prohibit  the  President  from 
r  jstrictiohs  on  the  exports  of 
I  ledical  supplies,  food,  or  do- 
^ods  under  the  Internation- 
Powers  Act. 

Well,   if   I   may  re- 
time, I  do  not  think  any- 
I  said  is  altered  by  what  has 
subsequently. 

existing  contracts  for  the 

food    which    meet    basic 

are  exempted  from  for- 

control,  which  is  what  food 

to  do. 

But  if  the  gentleman 

conjtinue  to  yield,  food  repre- 

thjik  one  category  of  agricul- 

If  you  get  into  corn, 

*'heat,  as  feed  for  animals 

something  entirely  differ- 
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the  balance  of  my  time. 


BE  RMAN. 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  not 
the  merits  of  the  Berman  exceptions, 
which  I  think  may  be  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions. The  issue  is  the  process  that 
we  use  in  this  Government  when  we 
break  existing  contracts  for  export 
sales. 

That  is  what  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment talks  about.  The  bill  says:  "If 
you  are  going  to  break  an  existing  con- 
tract, if  you  are  going  to  do  something 
that  is  extraordinary,  if  a  businessper- 
son  in  this  country  or  a  Government 
agency  or  whomever  has  engaged  in  a 
contract  with  somebody  else  to  sell 
food,  to  sell  tires,  to  sell  clothes,"  you 
name  it,  "and  if  one  of  these  items  in 
the  bill  is  triggered,"  and  the  items 
calling  for  modification  of  contract 
sanctity  in  the  bill  are  good  items  to 
wit:  actual  or  imminent  gross  violation 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  or  any  of  the  other  items;  then 
the  contract  may  be  broken  by  the 
President  alone.  The  issue  in  the  Fren- 
zel amendment,  all  he  is  saying  is, 
"Before  you  break  the  contract  you 
get  a  joint  resolution  of  approval  from 
the  Congress."  And  not  just  rely  on 
exclusive  Presidential  authority. 

That  strikes  me  as  very  reasonable. 
It  is  so  extraordinary  to  break  a  con- 
tract, to  break  an  existing  contract 
that  is  not  executory  but  is  in  oper- 
ation, that  all  Mr.  Frenzel  says  is 
"You  have  to  come  to  Congress  to 
ratify  the  breaking  of  that  contract." 

Let  me  finish  my  statement  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Look,  if  we  have  an  actual  gross  vio- 
lation of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  and  an  imminent  nucle- 
ar weapons  test,  we  in  Congress  are  no 
doubt  going  to  break  that  contract  and 
agree  to  the  Presidents  request.  But 
he  will  need  to  come  down  to  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  will  in  most  cases 
agree  with  the  administration." 

But  the  whimsical  attitude  of  people 
in  Government  to  take  one  of  these 
things,  for  example,  actual  or  immi- 
nent gross  violation  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  is  such  that 
an  administration  can  and  has  histori- 
cally gone  ahead  unilaterally  without 
the  approval  of  Congress  without  a 
shred  of  substance  backing  up  that  al- 
leged violation.  Then  we  spend  1  year 
or  2  years  or  3  years  trying  to  get  that 
situation  modified. 
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Now  in  addition  to  that,  I  would  say 
again  the  point  is  breaking  an  existing 
contract  is  so  extraordinary  that  we 
ought  to  have  congressional  approval 
before  it  is  done.  Not  that  the  Berman 
language  is  not  good,  it  is  solid  lan- 
guage, just  I  do  not  want  to  give  that 
power  unilaterally  to  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  break  such  a  con- 
tract. That  is  basically  an  anti-Ameri- 


can type  of  thing  to  do.  We  have  sanc- 
tity of  contract.  We  believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  contract. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  other  thing. 
The  second  thing  is  if  you  look  at  the 
Berman  language  you  have  things  like 
"actual  or  imminent  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

Now  the  language  of  the  Berman 
amendment  does  not  say  that  you 
might  break  a  contract  only  to  those 
countries  that  are  engaged  in  gross 
violations  of  human  rights.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  section  might  permit  a 
contract  sanctity  to  be  broken  to  some 
other  country  involved,  if  it  is  tangen- 
tially  related  to  human  rights  where 
you  want  to  get  at  the  point. 

I  guess  my  point  is  that  this  is  so 
wide  open  you  could  drive  a  truck 
through  it.  And  because  it  is  so  wide 
open,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  let 
this  body  vote  finally  on  whether  we 
want  to  break  the  sanctity  of  an  exist- 
ing contract. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  I  offer 
clarification  here  on  what  the  intent 
of  this  Member  was  in  offering  the 
amendment  yesterday  which  related 
to  food  and  the  imposition  of  foreign 
policy  control. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Frenzel  amendment  ought  to  be 
supported  as  it  relates  to  the  language 
that  is  called  the  Berman  language, 
but  I  do  need  to  point  out  that  when  I 
offered  the  amendment  exempting 
food  from  the  imposition  of  foreign 
policy  controls  that  was  accepted  by 
this  House  yesterday,  it  was  the  same 
amendment  that  I  offered,  and  which 
was  accepted,  in  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. And  at  that  time  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  I  was  referring  to  all  food 
consumed  by  humans  and  all  catego- 
ries of  agricultural  products  fed  to  ani- 
mals, if  those  animals  by  category  are 
ultimately  consumed  by  humans. 

And  so  what  we  are  talking  about 
now  on  the  definitions  of  the  exempt- 
ed "food"  and  what  this  body  did  yes- 
terday in  adopting  the  Bereuter 
amendment  despite  the  fact  that  my 
comments  in  the  well  of  the  House 
was  an  argument  based  on  humanitari- 
an efforts  and  humanitarian  concerns 
in  denying  food,  what  we  did  yester- 
day, it  is  this  Member's  contention,  as 
supported  by  what  we  did  in  the  sub- 
committee and  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  I  have  circulated,  is  to  pre- 
clude agricultural  export  embargoes  of 
all  agricultural  goods  that  are  ulti- 
mately consumed  as  food. 


So  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Berman)  understanding  of  what 
we  did  yesterday  is  consistent  with  the 
understanding  of  this  gentleman,  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  in  the  sub- 
committee and  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  for  clarifying 
and,  I  think,  confirming  my  point  with 
respect  to  the  present  language  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  gentleman's 
language  yesterday. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  question 
of  contract  sanctity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
man) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  This  "un-American 
and  whimsical  action  of  breaking  con- 
tract sanctity,"  back  in  the  1930's  we 
decided  as  a  public  policy  that  people 
should  get  not  less  than  a  certain  min- 
imum wage.  And  even  when  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee  had  a  contract 
for  25  cents  an  hour,  we  said,  "Well, 
wait  a  second,  we  think  perhaps  50 
cents  an  hour  is  the  lowest  we  should 
ask  humans  to  live  on."  And  we  came 
in  and  we  interfered  with  that  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  we  did  it  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
however,  not  the  President  alone. 
That  is  the  whole  point  here.  I  am 
saying  if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  the 
Congress  ought  to  do  it  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  and  not  just  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  key  part  of  this 
foreign  policy  control  is  that  it  must 
be  done  quickly  and  sharply  and  hope- 
fully wisely  and  specifically  to  deal 
with  the  specific  problem  we  face 
under  the  narrowed  conditions.  And  I 
would  like  to  repeat,  present  law  is  to- 
tally wide  open  on  this  subject.  This 
bill  narrows  and  limits  the  President's 
authority  to  act,  requires  consulta- 
tions with  Congress. 

Let  us  not  take  as  an  overreaction  to 
an  unwise  decision  of  the  past  the 
eliminating  and  abrogating  of  Presi- 
dential authority.  I  do  not  think  that 
serves  the  country  well  and  I  think 
there  are  times  when  something  is 
more  important  than  one  particular 
contract  by  one  particular  business  in 
terms  of  the  overall  public  interest  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


First,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  for  fully  explaining  the 
effects  of  his  amendment.  In  his  "Dear 
Colleague"  he  indicated  that  his 
amendment  would  exempt  food  from 
the  reach  of  foreign  policy  and  then 
goes  on  and  in  his  last  paragraph 
saying  that  it  exempts  all  agriculture 
commodities.  So  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  respond  to  that.  That  is  the  un- 
derstanding in  farm  country.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  I  would  like  to  respond  to  his 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
man) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glick- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  that  there  is  one  inadvert- 
ent inconsistency  in  what  that  "Dear 
Colleague"  from  my  office  said  and 
what  my  original  purpose  as  enunci- 
ated in  subcommittee  is.  I  said  in  sub- 
committee and  intented  in  offering 
the  Bereuter  amendment  on  the  floor 
yesterday  that  it  would  include  food 
consumed  by  humans  and  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  consumed  by  ani- 
mals if  those  animals,  by  classification, 
were  consumed  in  terms  by  humans. 

So  I  would  think  that,  for  example, 
an  agricultural  commodity  like  cotton 
would  not  be  exempted  from  foreign 
policy  controls.  And  I  would  have  to 
say,  despite  the  fact  it  may  not  please 
some  Members  in  this  body,  it  was  not 
in  this  Member's  original  intention  to 
include  cotton,  because  I  simply  did 
not  consider  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  is  that 
it  affects  foreign  policy  embargoes  and 
it  does  not  specifically  relate  to  the 
contract  sanctity  language  which  we 
are  talking  about  right  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  a  statement  the  gentleman 
made  in  regard  to  the  truck  that  he 
was  referring  to  and  the  fact  that  this 
law,  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Berman),  does 
provide  a  big  loophole  in  here  that  we 
could  drive  a  truck  through.  We  did 
that  to  the  tune  of  310.000  jobs  and 
$11.4  billion  in  overall  output  for  that 
same  mistake  that  the  gentleman  did 
refer  to  in  the  past.  That  it  is  not  so 
much  whether  human  rights  are  vio- 
lated, it  is  the  interpretation  of  that 
by  some  Government  agency  and  by 
the  Executive,  that  proves  so  disas- 
trous to  us  with  the  invasion  of  Af- 


ghanistan, that  we  simply  do  not  want 
to  go  back  down  that  road  again.  More 
especially  as  it  applies  to  contracts,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  agricultural  products 
like  tobacco  and  cotton  and  flax  and 
other  fibers  which  are  not  foods,  and, 
of  course,  they  are  not  included  in  the 
Bereuter  amendment. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  further  that, 
under  the  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tion section,  a  President,  I  think, 
would  be  justified  in  declaring  embar- 
goes against  all  but  about  two  dozen 
nations  in  this  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
man) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  certainly  most  of 
the  countries  of  this  continent,  in  fact, 
are  gross  violators  of  human  rights. 

I  would  add  one  other  thought  be- 
cause it  has  been  talked  about  in  the 
consideration  here. 

This  is  not  the  President's  only 
power  short  of  going  to  war.  Under  the 
national  security  section,  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  invoked  when  he  declared 
the  Afghanistan  embargo,  the  Presi- 
dent also  has  additional  powers. 

We  are  only  talking  about  foreign 
policy  powers  here  and  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Congress,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out,  should  be  involved  in  at 
least  a  part  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  What  kind  of  wor- 
ries me  about  the  language  is  that  it  is 
not  clear.  You  could  theoretically  have 
the  Government  of  Poland,  let  us  say, 
involved  in  a  violation  of  human 
rights,  but  the  President's  powers  to 
impose  an  embargo  could  go  to  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia.  That  is. 
there  is  no  specific  requirement  that 
controls  be  placed  on  the  country  that 
is  committing  the  violation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  And  that  is  why 
Congress  needs  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
man) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth  and  by 
unanimous    consent.    Mr.    Glickman 
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to  this  paragraph, 
already  contains  the  criteria 
or  the  President. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
lAman  yield? 
GI4CKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
New  Jersey. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
j|ielding. 

I  would  just  like  to 

that  no  one  is  really  argu- 

as  to  whether  contracts  can 

iiiated  by  the  President  of  the 

They  clearly  can. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
again  expired. 

of  Mr.  CouRTER  and  by 

consent,    Mr.    Glickman 

allovnjed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 


frsm 
COURTER. 


Chairman. 


re<  luest 


Everyone  recognizes 

some  circumstances  those 

contracts  can  be  violated  if 

human  rights  concern  or  a 

concern,   that   is   greater 

contract  right.  We  recognize 


CC  URTER. 


arkument  in  the  Frenzel  amend- 

Should  the  Congress  have  an 

e  vote  in  both  bodies? 

GLICKMAN.  That  is  right. 

CQURTER.  I  would  argue  that 

not.  And  the  reason  is  two- 

l,  time  to  get  both  bodies  to- 

;  t  might  take  a  great  deal  of 

might  be  in  Christmas  recess 

jther  recess.  No.  1.  And.  No.  2, 

result    in    a   State    decision 

1  han   a   national   decision   be- 

the  rules  in  the  other  body. 

Senator  may  be  under  a  great 

I  iressure  by  one  corporation  in 


his  State   to   prevent   a   vote   of   the 
matter  being  considered  on  its  merits. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposition  to  the 
Frenzel  amendment  I  just  want  to 
comment  that  I  listened  to  the  words 
of  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  well  a  few  moments  ago  assert  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  I  heard  such 
fervor  on  behalf  of  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts that  I  think  it  approaches  the 
concern  that  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  might  express  for  violation 
of  separation  of  church  and  state.  If 
contracts  were  all  that  sacred,  then 
every  minute  of  every  business  hour 
the  divorce  courts  are  certainly  doing 
a  very  dubious  thing  in  dissolving  mar- 
riage contracts  right  and  left. 

Contracts  are  important;  contracts 
should  be  observed.  They  are  binding 
if  there  is  mutuality  on  both  parties. 
But  the  enforcement  of  contracts  can 
be  enjoined,  can  be  restrained,  if  cir- 
cumstances have  been  changed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
performance  of  a  contract  might  be  in- 
hibited. And  under  the  bill  as  present- 
ly before  us,  without  the  Frenzel 
amendment,  we  have  the  occurrence 
of  some  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  it  seems  to  me  warrant  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  by  the  President,  the 
Chief  Executive,  to  restrain  or  restrict 
or  enjoin  the  enforcement,  not  break- 
ing the  contract.  I  can  almost  hear  the 
shattering  sound  in  this  Chamber. 
The  contract  is  not  being  broken:  it  is 
being  enjoined  from  enforcement  be- 
cause imminent  or  actual  acts  of  ag- 
gression, international  terrorism,  gross 
violation  of  human  rights  or  nuclear 
weapons  tests  have  occurred  or  will 
occur. 

Now.  I  understand  the  concern  of 
the  grain  belt,  that  their  prosperity 
hinges  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  their  grain.  It  is  interesting  how  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  survival  is  tied 
in  with  the  need  to  export  to  what 
anybody  and  everybody  ought  to  rec- 
ognize is  the  biggest  troublemaker  of 
the  century.  But  that  is  another  ques- 
tion for  another  time. 

But  what  we  ought  to  do  is  give  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
this  act  of  terrorism  or  this  unusual 
occurrence  and  then,  subsequent  to 
that,  let  Congress  express  itself  by  a 
joint  resolution,  if  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  it  seeks  to  dissolve  that  inhi- 
bition to  the  enforcement  of  that  con- 
tract. But  to  give  prior  authority  to  a 
filibustering  solon  from  the  other 
Chamber  over  foreign  policy  is  not 
wise,  it  is  not  effective,  it  does  not 
make  sense.  Let  us  give  the  President 
this  tool  when  he  needs  to  act  now, 
immediately,  to  be  effective;  but  then 
let  us  have  a  power  residing,  a  residual 
power,  in  Congress  to  undo  that  if  it 
has  been  improvidently  exercised.  But 
to  give  a  veto  on  a  filibustering  Sena- 
tor is  not  wise. 


So  I  resist  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
one  moment  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  who  commented 
that,  in  some  sort  of  whimsical  fash- 
ion, a  President  could  impose  a  trade 
sanction  on  Yugoslavia  that  would 
interfere  with  an  existing  contract  for 
a  human  rights  violation  in  Poland. 

The  language  of  the  present  law 
does  not  lend  itself  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion. The  language  of  the  present  law 
starts  out  with  a  contract  sanctity  sec- 
tion. It  then  says  that  that  contract 
sanctity  section  shall  not  apply  in  a 
case  in  which  the  export  controls  im- 
posed relate  directly,  immediately  and 
significantly  to  actual  or  imminent 
acts  of  aggression,  international  ter- 
rorism, actual  or  imminent  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
comment,  too,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  said  that  we 
passed  legislation  to  get  the  Redskins 
football  game  on  television  with  re- 
markable speed.  I  recognize  that.  I 
would  cite  to  the  gentleman  a  bill 
called  immigration  reform,  which  we 
have  worked  on  for  5  years,  and  we 
cannot  get  it  to  the  floor.  I  would  talk 
about  bankruptcy  reform,  which  we 
cannot  get  to  the  floor.  I  would  talk 
about  a  new  criminal  code,  which  for  9 
years  that  I  have  been  involved  with  it 
we  cannot  get  to  the  floor.  So  we  move 
sometimes,  and  we  do  not  move  other 
times.  And  I  would  hate  to  tie  our  for- 
eign policy  on  the  speed  and  expedi- 
tion with  which  this  body  addresses  se- 
rious problems. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel: 
Insert  the  following  immediately  after  the 
first  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment: 

■Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C. 
612C-3).". 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  offering  what  is  essentially  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  H.R.  3231  and  to 
the  amendment  before  the  House  at 
this  moment.  I  would  point  out  that 
we  are  talking  about  contracts  and  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  My  amendment 
simply  clarifies  that  H.R.  3231  does 
not  affect  the  270-day  sanctity  of  agri- 
cultural export  contracts  which  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  in  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982. 


The  Futures  Trading  Act  protects 
agricultural  export  contracts  which 
are  entered  into  before  export  controls 
are  imposed  and  which  provide  for  de- 
livery within  270  days  of  the  date  the 
controls  go  into  effect.  This  contract 
sanctity  does  not  apply— let  me  repeat 
that,  does  not  apply— in  cases  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

My  amendment  is  simply  a  reaffir- 
mation and  a  clarification.  It  reaffirms 
what  is  already  the  law  of  the  land, 
namely,  the  270-day  contract  sanctity 
of  agricultural  exports  which  Congress 
and  the  President  approved  last  year, 
and  it  clarifies  that  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  does  not  negate  that  pro- 
tection. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  should  be  any  objection  to  this 
amendment.  It  does  not  provide  any 
contract  sanctity  protection  that  is  not 
already  written  into  law.  If  we  assume 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  H.R.  3231  to 
negate  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982— and  no  one  has  said  that  this  is 
not  the  case— then  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  useful  way  of 
removing  any  ambiguity. 

The  point  is  not  that  agriculture 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment. All  we  are  doing  with  this 
amendment  is  restating  the  law  as  it 
now  stands.  We  are  making  no  sub- 
stantive changes  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  So  in  effect  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  simply  reaffirms 
something  that  Congress  has  already 
passed;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  is  correct.  In 
the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982, 
which  the  President  signed  on  the 
same  day  he  announced  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. And  also  I  would  point  out  that 
the  administration  does  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  amendment  is 
really  not  any  change  in  H.R.  3231  as 
we  are  considering  it,  then? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  No,  because  I 
think  we  assume  that  H.R.  3231  is  not 
intended  to  do  away  with  any  laws  cur- 
rently on  the  books. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  think  I  already 
know  the  answer  to  this  question,  but 
why  are  we  taking  this  extra  step  to 
make  clear  which  contract  sanctity 
provisions  do  apply? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  made 
the  point  that  his  language  reinforces 
the  existing  contract  sanctity  provi- 
sion for  agricultural  products  and  pro- 
tects agricultural  contracts  against  im- 
position of  controls. 


I  think  what  is  important  about  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  that  it 
avoids  a  possible  conflict  between  two 
statutes,  one  which  provides  contract 
sanctity  for  agricultural  products,  and 
the  other  which  provides  an  exemp- 
tion subject  to  the  Berman  language  if 
the  President  wants  to  utilize  export 
controls  in  the  future. 

n  1200 

So  I  think  his  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  clarifying  provisions 
of  two  separate  acts  which  otherwise 
might  come  into  conflict. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  then  I  want  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
indicate  that,  as  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  now.  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  seeks 
to  amend,  I  have  no  objection  were 
this  language  attached  to  my  amend- 
ment, as  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  the  past. 

One  does  not  need  to  pass  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  clarify  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  seeks  to 
clarify,  for  it  will  be  my  intention, 
should  the  Frenzel  amendment  be  de- 
feated, to  offer,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  law,  the  amendment  he 
seeks  to  offer  now. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  comments. 

Now  let  me  respond  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Why  is  it  important  that  we  do  this; 
even  why  is  it  important  to  do  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment? I  think  we  would  like  to  remove 
one  more  question  mark  from  foreign 
buyers.  We  have  heard  the  debate  on 
the  floor  this  morning  concerning  the 
constant  arguments  in  regard  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  contracts.  We 
have  other  businesses,  quite  frankly, 
in  this  country  besides  agriculture 
that  are  dealing  in  export  trade. 

I  think  we  have  heard  expressed  on 
the  floor  today  the  concerns  that  we 
in  agriculture  have  felt  in  a  very  real 
way  as  a  result  of  the  grain  embargo 
of  1980  imposed  by  President  Carter. 
When  these  acts  are  made,  it  is  more 
serious  than  deciding  on  some  foreign 
policy  argument.  It  is  much  more  seri- 
ous. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  clarify 
for  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  live  up  to  its  contracts  in  all 
areas  not  dealing  with  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stenholm  was 


allowed   to   proceed   for   2   additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  we  have  heard 
some  talk  here  about  our  primary  cus- 
tomer being  the  Soviet  Union.  Would 
the  gentleman  respond  in  that  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  customers  we 
have  for  agriculture  products  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  simply  not  selling 
to  our  troublesome  enemy,  as  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  just  pointed 
out? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Absolutely.  The 
Soviet  Union  today  is  one  of  our  lesser 
customers  as  far  as  agricultural  con- 
sumers. Look  at  Japan,  for  example; 
$8  billion  worth  of  agricultural  sales 
that  we  make. 

How  short  our  memories  are  in  this 
body  of  what  happened  in  1973.  In 
this  case,  it  was  not  an  embargo  as  a 
result  of  an  act  of  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  an  embargo  on 
soybeans,  the  sale  thereof  from  this 
country,  that  created  a  terrible  prob- 
lem for  American  soybean  growers  in 
regard  to  Japan. 

Look  at  the  European  economic  com- 
munity, collectively  our  largest  cus- 
tomer. If  we  want  to  get  them  ranked 
in  order,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
ranked  somewhere  down  about  fifth  or 
sixth. 

This  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue, 
again,  is  contract  sanctity,  and  I  think 
it  very  appropriate  that  it  be  attached 
to  the  Frenzel  amendment  in  the  par- 
ticular place  in  the  bill  that  deals  with 
contracts,  because  that  is  really  the 
issue.  Is  America's  word  going  to  be 
good,  or  are  we  going  to  have  the  kind 
of  debate  or  destructive  actions  that 
we  have  seen  through  the  Ford  embar- 
go, the  Nixon  embargo,  the  Carter  em- 
bargo, and  the  Reagan  embargo?  That 
is  the  basic  question  that  we  have,  and 
I  think  it  makes  very  good  sense. 

Again,  my  amendment  just  deals 
with  the  agricultural  provisions,  which 
are  already  law,  but  I  think  the  issue 
is  much  broader.  That  why  I  support 
Frenzel. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  responding  to  my  questions. 

I  would  just  point  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  this  is  not  a  specta- 
tor sport.  We  have  some  markets  re- 
sponding daily  to  what  we  do  in  this 
House,  and  in  consideration  of  this 
act.  I  know  the  trade  and  our  custom- 
ers are  watching  it  closely. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  introducing  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel). Unfortunately,  last  week  I  stood 
in  this  well  and,  for  about  an  hour  and 
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While  my  colleagues  know  how  I 
stand  on  some  of  these  issues,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  in  this  particular 
instance  to  not  allow  the  Congress  on 
this  matter,  where  the  President 
deems  it  to  be  of  extreme  national  in- 
terest to  avoid  the  continuance  of 
these  sales,  to  put  in  his  way  another 
stumbling  block  which  could  take  2 
years. 

Look  at  what  we  have  here  in  this 
bill.  We  have  discovered  the  Mazzoli 
bill  only  it  is  called  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  This  has  been  on  the 
floor  for  3  weeks  already.  Where  we 
have  a  national  emergency  of  some 
kind  which  must  be  impacted  by  virtue 
of  the  President's  request  to  stop 
these  sales  of  these  items,  we  could  be 
here  forever  debating  the  value,  the 
appropriateness,  the  relevancy  of  what 
the  President  wants  to  do.  That  is  not 
the  right  approach  in  this  limited  cir- 
cumstance. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  waive  Con- 
gress' right  and  will  defend  to  the 
death  its  right  to  get  involved  on  99.9 
percent  of  the  issues,  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  I  feel  that  the  approach  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  is  wrong  and 
that  the  committee  bill  and  the  bill 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  the  right  way  to  go,  and  1 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  leave  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  its  current  form. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) for  his  enhancing  amendment 
to  my  pending  amendment. 

I  think  many  of  us  remember  with 
some  distaste  and  considerable  regret 
that  the  agricultural  segment  of  our 
economy  is  a  purple-hearted  victim  of 
at  least  three  major  embargoes  within 
recent  memory.  It  alone  has  been 
forced  to  act  as  the  foot  which  three 
of  our  chief  executives  have  shot  in 
order  to  show  somebody  else  that  we 
were  displeased  with  their  deport- 
ment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm) 
improves  my  amendment  and  tells  the 
world  that  the  United  States  does 
indeed  want  to  be  a  reliable  supplier. 
It  tells  an  aggrieved  segment  of  our 
economy  that  it  need  not  any  longer 
be  the  sole  whipping  boy  when  we 
need  to  make  statements  on  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  previ- 
ous speakers  who  have  indicated  that 
my  amendment  would  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  I  have  said  before  that 
the  President  under  this  act,  in  section 
5.  has  adequate  authority  for  interna- 


tional emergency  involving  our  securi- 
ty. 

Right  now  we  are  operating  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  or  the 
functions  thereof,  under  legislation 
called  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act.  That  is  another 
section  of  general  law  which  gives  the 
President  the  ability  to  act  in  cases 
when  there  is  an  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security,  the  foreign 
policy,  or  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  the  President  obviously 
has  plenty  of  power  if  there  is  a  genu- 
ine emergency.  What  my  amendment 
does  is  simply  make  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  that  we  be- 
lieve in  contract  sanctity  and  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  enter  into  embargoes 
unless  we  believe,  after  sufficient  con- 
vincing, that  they  have  a  compelling 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenholm)  clarifies  my  amend- 
ment. It  means  that  this  law  does  not 
conflict  with  other  laws,  and  that  it  is 
harmonious  with  them.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  I 
hope  that  his  amendment  and  my 
amendment  will  both  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Stenholm  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  one  that  cuts  across  all  of 
these  lines. 

Now,  I  say  that  as  one  who  is  in- 
volved in  agriculture  and  as  one  who 
has  been  involved  for  a  long  time  in 
this  body  with  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  I  have  always  looked  upon  agri- 
culture and  food,  though,  as  only  the 
last  resort;  I  have  always  felt  that  food 
should  never  be  used  as  a  weapon  be- 
cause it  is  the  food  that  we  either  give 
or  sell  abroad  that  really  goes  to  en- 
hance human  rights,  because  more 
often  than  not  it  goes  to  feed  people, 
especially  poor  people  abroad.  So  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  a  violation  of  a  contract  or  any 
other  means  of  using  food  as  a 
weapon.  I  believe  food  should  be  used 
in  that  manner  only  in  extremis,  and 
that  is  if  we  are  actually  at  war  with 
another  country.  Perhaps  only  in  that 
circumstance  should  it  be  used.  So  I 
agree  with  the  Stenholm  amendment. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  permit  me  to  proceed  before  I 
yield.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am,  on  the 
other  hand,  somewhat  troubled  by  the 
Frenzel  amendment  standing  by  itself. 
There  may  be  times  when  we  have  a 
situation  with  a  country,  and  I  would 
use  as  an  example  Libya  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  country  that  is  really  an 
international  bandit,  a  country  that 
has  been  violative  of  human  rights. 


and  that  is  threatening  the  entire  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  Mideast  region.  I 
would  submit  that  if  Qadhafi  were  to 
take  certain  actions  like  moving  his 
troops  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  we  may 
want  to  take  some  action,  and  we 
might,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said  earlier,  be  in  recess  at  that  time. 
It  may  be  2  months  or  a  month  and  a 
half  before  Congress  would  be  back  in 
session,  and  the  President's  hands 
would  be  tied. 

So  I  see  some  real  problems  with  the 
Frenzel  approach,  but  I  do  not  see 
problems  with  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a 
quandary  because  I  want  to  support 
the  Stenholm  amendment  since  I  be- 
lieve food  should  never  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  even  in  those  cases.  Even  if 
Qadhafi  were  to  move  his  troops  to 
Egypt,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  cut 
off  food  to  Libya  because  food  goes  to 
feed  people  and,  basically,  people  in 
his  country  who  may  not  be  support- 
ive of  what  he  may  be  doing.  But  I  can 
see  stopping,  for  example,  the  sale  of 
other  items  which  may  go  to  help  him 
transport  his  troops  or  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  or  other 
materials  of  war. 

So  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary  be- 
cause of  my  strong  feelings  on  the 
human  rights  issue  and  also  because  of 
my  strong  feeling  that  food  should 
never  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  I  think  that  we 
can  address  them.  I  have  indicated, 
and  I  indicate  again,  that  should  the 
Frenzel  amendment  be  defeated,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, to  offer  an  amendment,  which 
would  be  the  Stenholm  amendment,  to 
the  existing  language  to  remove  food 
and  agricultural  products  from  the 
scope  of  the  President's  unilateral 
ability  to  impose  trade  sanctions. 

I  further  point  out  that  in  this  bill  is 
contained  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  which 
exempts  food  and  medical  supplies 
from  foreign  policy  controls,  including 
obviously  existing  contracts. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  both  regards 
one  does  not  need  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment in  order  to  protect  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  seeking  to  protect. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  yield  on  that  point?  I  want  to 
correct  something. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  but  I  may 
have  to  ask  for  more  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bereuter  amendment  exempting  food 


from  foreign  policy  controls  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  contract  sanctity.  It  is 
only  with  respect  to  future  sales  of 
embargoed  items.  It  has  nothing  to 
with  the  language  in  the  Berman  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  one  more  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  it,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  will  see  that 
by  definition,  if  it  is  removed  as  a  for- 
eign policy  control,  an  existing  con- 
tract is  on  a  higher  level  than  future 
contracts.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  will  see  that  he  is  mistaken, 
and  that  it  applies  to  existing  con- 
tracts was  well  as  to  future  contracts. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  At  best,  there  is  a 
conflict,  though. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  conflict.  I  believe  it  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  this  clear.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Berman)  has  said 
that  if  in  fact  the  Frenzel  amendment 
goes  down,  the  subcommittee  will 
accept  the  exact  language  of  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  to  the  bill.  Can  I 
have  the  gentleman's  assurance  on 
that? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  can  be  assured  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leland).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Harkin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  question  also  to  him.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this.  I  just  had  a  collo- 
quy with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Berman),  and  I 
asked  him  that  question:  That  in  case 
the  Frenzel  amendment  were  to  go 
down,  would  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee be  willing  to  accept  the 
Stenholm  language  to  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  position  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  contract  sanc- 
tity. That  was  in  the  original  bill.  I 
have  fully  supported  contract  sanctity 
as  a  basic  reform  in  the  rewrite  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The 
Berman  amendment  was,  of  course, 
adopted  in  the  full  committee  and  is 
now  in  the  existing  bill. 

Therefore.  I  support  both  the  Fren- 
zel amendment  that  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  have  a  final  say  on  the  waiv- 
ing of  those  exemptions  in  the  future, 
but  I  certainly  would  have  no  problem 
accepting  the  Stenholm  amendment 
whether  it  be  to  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment or  whether  it  be  a  separate 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  I  do  think  that  we  need  to 
avoid  any  potential  conflict  in  the  in- 


terpretation of  U.S.  law  when  it  comes 
to  agricultural  goods  in  the  future, 
and  I  certainly  think  the  Stenholm 
amendment  provides  that  clarification. 
So  I  can  support  it  in  any  form  in 
which  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  clarification 
of  that,  and  that  again  gives  me  a 
better  idea  of  what  I  will  do  on  the 
Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  will  yield  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my 
point  very  clear  first.  I  hope  I  am  not 
just  being  parochial  about  this,  and  I 
do  not  believe  I  am.  I  believe  that  food 
has  a  different  dimension  to  it  than  all 
other  things,  and  because  of  its  unique 
dimension  and  because  of  its  impact 
literally  on  the  poor  and  the  disen- 
franchised in  many  of  these  countries, 
it  is  really  food  that  ought  to  have  the 
utmost  of  contract  sanctity. 

D  1220 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harkin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  raised  to  the  chair- 
man is  a  very  appropriate  one.  I  would 
see  no  difficulty  with  the  Stenholm 
amendment  if  it  were  offered  on  its 
own  merits. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm).  and  also  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

Let  me  say  that  this  issue  and  these 
amendments,  regarding  contract  sanc- 
tity should  not  need  to  be  debated. 
Any  party  that  wants  to  sell  goods  or 
services  for  an  extended  timeframe 
knows  the  need  to  be  reliable  and  con- 
sistent with  delivery. 

Unfortunately,  dealing  with  a  gov- 
ernment is  much  different  than  deal- 
ing with  a  business.  Government  is  not 
producing,  marketing,  transporting,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  goods  or 
services,  but  it  has  a  penchant  for  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  delivery. 

No  political  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
this  ill-fated  and  damaging  practice. 
Even  now  otherwise  responsible  per- 
sons from  both  parties  have  called  for 
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ROBERTS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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the    gentleman    from 
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simply  point  out  that  farm- 
country  have  been  divorced 
for  4   years  running.  We 
a  billion-five  bushels  of 
;ht  now  in  wheat  and  it  will 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  $22 
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four  Presidents:  President 
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yes,  this  President,  with 
We  have  been  down 
and  we  have  paid  for  it.  I  do 


and 
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not  know  how  many  times  we  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Now,  let  us  get  to  the  Frenzel 
amendment.  Since  the  Stenholm 
amendment  is  in  the  same  category  as 
motherhood  and  apple  pie,  it  will 
doubtless  pass;  let  us  talk  about  the 
Frenzel  amendment.  Everybody  that 
objects  to  this  says  that  it  ties  the 
hands  of  the  President.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine a  situation  where  if  the  nation,  say 
Libya,  does  some  act  that  is  totally  in 
say  disagreement  with  our  national  in- 
terests, that  the  President  and  this 
Congress  would  not  act. 

The  opponents  of  the  Frenzel 
amendment  say,  "Give  the  President  a 
tool,  if  you  will." 

Well,  he  has  had  a  tool,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. He  has  had  a  tool  under  existing 
language  throughout  this  act  for  four 
times  and  it  has  been  a  hammer,  and 
the  hammer  has  been  applied  in  the 
form  of  embargoes. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  yes,  we  hear  the 
sound  of  shattering  glass  in  this 
Chamber  because  that  is  where  it  is 
going  to  end.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  damage  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of 
past  farm  programs  and  current 
prices. 

Now,  let  me  say  one  other  thing. 
They  say.  "Don't  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President."  The  President  does  not 
make  this  decision.  His  advisers  at  the 
White  House,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  all  of  those  folks  make  that 
decision.  He  does  not  make  it  alone. 

What  happened  in  1980?  This 
Member,  when  he  was  a  staffer  for  my 
predecessor,  called  down  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  Black 
Monday  when  we  had  the  embargo, 
and  we  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "Is  there  going  to  be  an  em- 
bargo by  10  o'clock  this  morning?" 
They  said,  "No." 

I  had  just  been  told  by  White  House 
people  that  there  would  be  an  embar- 
go. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
that  time  did  not  even  know  it.  Well, 
he  knew  it,  but  he  would  not  admit  it. 
So  it  is  those  staff  members  that 
drive  that  truck,  in  Mr.  Herman's  lan- 
guage, every  time  we  have  a  political 
issue  where  the  farmer  is  going  to  pay 
for  it. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  say  that 
four  times  is  enough.  It  is  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  have  this  Congress,  this 
body,  at  least  have  a  say  to  put  this 
business-as-usual  politics  of  using  the 
farmer  and  agriculture  as  a  foreign 
policy  weapon  aside. 

I  would  urge  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairrnan. 
just  in  summation,  let  me  say  this  is 
not  a  national  security  issue.  We  are 
talking  about  section  6  here,  which  is 
foreign  policy. 

Also,  we  are  talking  about  contract 
sanctity,  nothing  else,  contract  sancti- 

There  is  nothing  in  either  my 
amendment  or  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment that  does  anything  to  prevent  all 
normal  licensing  procedures  of  any- 
thing that  may  be  considered  strate- 
gic. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  the  emer- 
gency authority  under  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Emergency  Power  Act 
still  exists  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  these  points  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind. 

We  are  talking  about  contract  sanc- 
tity and  whether  or  not  America's 
word  in  the  area  of  foreign  trade  in  all 
aspects,  not  just  agriculture,  but  in  all 
aspects,  that  our  word  will  be  consid- 
ered our  bond  and  that  appropriate 
safeguards  be  imposed. 

Again  I  would  point  out.  even  in  my 
language,  even  in  the  language  of  the 
Futures  Trading  Act.  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  declares  a  nation- 
al emergency  or  if  the  Congress  has 
made  such  a  determination,  then  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment,  whichev- 
er one  accepts,  would  be  abrogated. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  under  the  Emergency 
Powers  Act  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  referred  to,  the  President  has  to 
declare  that  it  is  a  national  emergen- 
cy. The  fact  is  that  the  planes  to 
Libya,  the  trucks  to  be  used  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  Clece 
equipment  to  Uganda,  really  are  not  in 
any  honest  and  straightforward  sense 
of  the  word  national  emergencies  and 
they  are  not  national  security  con- 
trols. 

There  is  no  expedited  procedure  in 
the  Frenzel  amendment  to  require 
Congress  to  convene  now  or  to  act 
within  30  days  or  to  prevent  a  fillibus- 
ter  by  a  Senator  from  delaying  this. 

Without  some  leverage  and  some 
leeway  here,  we  really  are  stripping 
the  President  of  the  authority  to  act. 
because  there  is  no  other  law  and  no 
other  procedure  which  picks  up  the 
area  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  with 
what  I  think  is  a  limitation,  but  not  an 
elimination  of  the  present  authority 
that  the  President  has. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  national 
emergency  under  the  International 
Economic  Powers  Act.  If  you  have  not 
noticed  anything  different  in  the  last 
couple  days,  be  worried,  because  there 
is  now  an  officially  declared  state  of 
national  emergency. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  staff  might  take  a  look  at 
page  37  of  the  bill,  section  119.  which 
refers  to  agricultural  exports,  and  it 
says: 

If  Congress,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  its  receipt  of  such  report,  does  not  adopt 
a  joint  resolution  approving  such  prohibi- 
tion or  curtailment,  then  such  prohibition 
or  curtailment  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at 
the  end  of  that  60-day  period. 

I  wonder  if  that  does  not  give  Con- 
gress a  voice  in  this  decision  but  an  ap- 
propriate voice  in  terms  of  time  after 
the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  power, 
and  therefore,  that  that  compromise 
position  might  satisfy  those  of  you 
from  an  agricultural  constituency? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman makes  is  precisely  the  problem 
that  we  in  agriculture  are  concerned 
about,  because  by  the  time  all  of  that 
has  happened,  our  markets  are  gone, 
and  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  is  the  President's 
problem.  The  aggression  has  occurred, 
and  somebody  has  to  have  some  power 
to  take  action,  especially  if  Congress  is 
home  in  a  district  work  period  over 
several  months,  so  that  is  our  problem. 
I  guess. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm)  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Courter) 
there  were— ayes  8.  noes  9. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered. 


will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  394] 
ANSWERED  •PRESENT'— 398 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlell 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.sich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipin.ski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuLski 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Minish 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 


Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisl^ 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar?, 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 


Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Three  hundred  ninety-eight  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 
will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Members  that  this 
will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
237.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  395] 
AYES-172 


Altxjsta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boehlert 


Boland 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 


Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daschle 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 
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English 

f^'ans  <IA) 

Evans  <1LI 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Forsythe 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

Gunderson 

HalKIN) 

Hammerschm  dt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hiler 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koslmayer 

Leach 

Leath 


Addabbo 

Andrews  ( NC 

Andrews  (TX 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Herman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britl 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown  <CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  <CA) 

Burton  ( IN  i 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  iT%> 

Collins 

Conyi-rs 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyp 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 
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Lehman  <CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Loeffler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Minish 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Morrison  ( WA ) 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Olin 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Sharp 

NOES— 237 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford(TNi 

Fowler 

Prosl 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Shaw 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Wat  kins 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT I 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Young iFL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Jones  (NC) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA  I 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  lOHi 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Mrazek 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 


Ackcrman 

Akaka 

Bates 

Boggs 

Boner 

de  la  Garza 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 


Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 


Solomon 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING-24 


Hamilton 
HansCTi  (ID) 
Hawkins 
Hightower 
Kogovsek 
Lujan 
McDade 
Miller  (CA) 
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Pepper 
Pritchard 
Rodino 
Schneider 
Smith  (FL) 
Volkmer 
Winn 
Young (AK) 


Messrs.  HOYER.  RICHARDSON, 
and  FEIGHAN,  and  Mrs.  LLOYD 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no. ' 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  and  Mr. 
HARKIN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1300 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offereci  by  Mr.  Stenholm: 
Page  41,  insert  the  following  after  line  7  and 
redesignate  existing  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d): 

<c)  Section  17  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(f)  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  812  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  612c-3).". 

Mr.  STENHOLM  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  exactly  the  same 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  Fren- 
zel amendment  that  was  approved  by 
the  committee.  I  am  offering  it  again. 
This  is  the  amendment  that  deals  with 


contracts,  sanctity  provisions  in  regard 
to  agriculture.  It  is  strictly  a  technical 
amendment,  a  reaffirmation  and  a 
clarification  of  existing  law  that  we 
passed  in  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  support  of. 

Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jsut  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  agreed  to,  I  think, 
by  parties  on  that  side  and  parties  on 
this  side.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  were  not  here  for  every  word  of 
the  debate,  I  do  hope  they  will  support 
the  Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  only  one  observation. 
When  it  comes  to  agricultural  poducts 
it  seems  like  contract  sanctity  is  very 
much  in  force.  It  is  in  current  law.  It 
certainly  will  be  well  established  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  as  a 
result  of  the  Stenholm  amendment. 

But  when  it  comes  to  manufactured 
products,  the  President  will  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  disrupt  or  ter- 
minate contracts  in  the  future  and  it 
does  not  seem  right  to  me  that  we 
have  this  double  standard  where  we 
say  to  the  agricultural  community, 
"Your  contracts  are  sacred  and  they 
wont  be  disrupted."  But  we  say  to  all 
other  sectors,  in  the  American  econo- 
my, "Your  contracts  are  subject  to  dis- 
ruption." 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  future  this 
House  can  rise  to  the  occasion  where 
we  can  remove  for  all  sectors  the  au- 
thority to  breach  existing  contracts  so 
that  we  can  restore  America's  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier. 

I  strongly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter:  Page 
14.  line  4,  strike  out  -If  and  all  that  follows 
through  "involved."  on  line  8. 

Page  16.  line  18.  strike  out  •If  and  all 
that  follows  through  •involved."  on  line  22. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  title  or 
section  on  foreign  availability  and  the 
6-month  negotiating  period  that  is  in 
the  bill  itself. 

The  existing  bill  states  that  if  for- 
eign availability  is  not  eliminated 
within  a  6-month  negotiating  period, 
then  sales  to  whatever  countries,  in- 


cluding Communist  countries,  are  not 
restricted. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  when  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
sales  of  technology,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  once  again  that  we  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  technology  that  has 
military  criticality  to  this  country.  We 
are  talking  in  terms  of  technology 
that  has  national  security  implications 
at  the  present  time. 

The  bill  as  written  simply  says  that 
if  this  military  critical  technology  is 
available  to,  let  us  say,  the  Soviet 
Union  by  some  other  country,  then 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  attempt  to  negotiate  away  its 
foreign  availability,  must  do  so  within 
a  6-month  period  of  time.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  unsuccessful  in  persuading  a 
country  not  to  export  that  good  or 
technology,  which  granted  has  mili- 
tary critical  implications  to  this  coun- 
try, then  we  open  the  door  so  any  U.S. 
company  can  export  that  technology 
to  whatever  country,  that  that  negoti- 
ation must  be  completed  within  a  6- 
month  period. 

My  amendment  says  that  basically  it 
lifts  the  6-month  time  limitation.  It 
does  not  change  that  part  of  the  bill 
that  requires  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate away  foreign  availability,  it  just 
says  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  6- 
month  period  of  time,  to  require  that 
negotiations  be  completed  within  a  6- 
month  period  of  time,  is  too  short  and 
therefore,  eliminates  the  6-month  cri- 
terion. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  6-month 
time  limitation  for  the  negotiating 
away  of  foreign  availability  was  placed 
in  there  to  give  incentives  to  the  for- 
eign governments  such  that  they  then 
will  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  away  their  sale  of  mili- 
tary critical  technology. 

The  argument  is  that  they  will  know 
that  at  the  end  of  6  months  then  the 
United  States  will  start  competing. 
They  do  not  want  that  competition 
and  therefore  they  will  start  negotiat- 
ing in  good  faith  within  a  6-month 
period  of  time.  I  think  that  argument 
that  I  have  heard  during  various  hear- 
ings is  wrong  and  contains  no  logic  be- 
cause of  the  following. 

If  a  foreign  government  that  has 
this  military  critical  technology  is  will- 
ing to  negotiate  during  the  6-month 
period  and  they  know  at  the  end  of 
that  6-month  period  that  the  United 
States  will  enter  into  competition,  nev- 
ertheless, they  also  know  that  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  compete. 

If  they,  during  that  6-month  period, 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  and 
agree  to  the  termination  of  the  sale  of 
that  technology,  thep  they  will  reap 
zero  profits.  They  will  end  their  ex- 
porting of  that  technology  and  they 
will  lose  that  many  more  jobs  in  their 
country. 


So,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a 
6-month  period  of  time  is  improper 
and  that  there  will  be  a  great  incentive 
on  that  foreign  country  to  continue 
negotiating  beyond  the  6-month 
period  of  time  and  be  guaranteed  free- 
dom to  continue  the  export  of  that 
type  of  technology. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  this  point,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  main  criterion  here  would  be 
the  knowledge  by  the  United  States 
that  a  foreign  country  is  negotiating 
with  an  aggressor  country,  we  will  say, 
or  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  particu- 
lar case. 

What  if  a  contract  has  already  been 
entered  into?  Then  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  or  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  that  becomes  moot  then, 
does  it  not,  this  whole  argument  be- 
comes moot,  that  the  exporting  enti- 
ties in  the  United  States  are  then  free 
to  do  anything  they  want  once  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  by  the  for- 
eign competitor  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  COURTER.  The  way  the  bill  is 
written— and  you  might  ask  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill— it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  a  foreign  government,  let  us 
say,  a  Cocom  country,  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  it 
triggers  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  It  requires  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  with  that  country 
to  make  sure  that  is  curtailed  and 
stopped  in  the  future. 

My  amendment  says  that  6-month 
period  of  time  may  be  indeed  far  too 
short,  it  may  take  12  months  to  nego- 
tiate away  that  foreign  availability.  It 
eliminates  the  6-month  time  frame. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  I  will  be  able  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  will  go  on  with  my  statement.  The 
thrust  of  my  argument  is,  basically, 
twofold.  First,  that  the  6-month 
period  of  time  is  indeed  too  short,  that 
the  history  of  international  negotia- 
tions, if  you  examine  them,  reveal  that 
very  often  negotiations  take  12  or  18 
months  or  2  years. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  ac- 
knowledged technology  that  weakens 
the  defense  capability  of  this  country. 


We  are  not  dealing  with  other  things. 
We  are  talking  about  items  that  will 
weaken  the  defense  capabilities  of  this 
country. 

There  is,  I  think,  in  addition,  an- 
other argument.  I  believe  that  there  is 
an  overriding  principle  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  think  there  is  an 
overriding  principle  here  that  is  very, 
very  fundamental. 

The  bill  says,  basically,  as  follows:  If 
it  is  determined  to  be  detrimental 
anyway  in  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  we  nevertheless 
are  permitted  to  export  if  we  cannot 
stop  other  countries  from  exporting 
within  a  6-month  period  of  time.  I 
think  that  basic  approach  is  false. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that,  even 
though  we  are  jeopardizing  the  securi- 
ty of  this  country  by  exporting  tech- 
nology to  third  countries,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  coim- 
tries,  we  should  do  so  because  other 
countries  will  do  so,  we  should  do  so 
because  we  will  be  rich  and  we  will  be 
wealthy. 

I  think  when  Karl  Marx  criticized 
this  country  in  various  areas,  he  was 
convinced  that  we  will  be  hung  by  our 
own  rope  and  that  he  felt  that  our 
country,  because  it  is  based  on  a  capi- 
talist system,  will  be  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  profit  motive  that  we  will 
even  jeopardize  our  own  security  be- 
cause we  want  to  increase  the  profit- 
ability of  our  country,  the  profitability 
of  various  corporations. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  do  something  by 
eliminating  the  6-month  cutoff  period 
we  indeed  will  be  fashioning  the  rope 
that  will  hang  us,  we  indeed  will  be 
creating  the  bullets  that  will  possibly 
shoot  us. 

Looking  at  this  whole  situation  an- 
other way.  the  argument  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  is  as  follows:  If  coun- 
try designated  as  B  has  the  technology 
and  they  want  to  sell  that  technology 
to  country  C  and  that  country  C  wants 
to  kill  country  A,  the  argument  in  the 
bill  is,  well,  then  A  should  sell  the 
technology  directly  to  C  because  even 
though  our  security  may  be  jeopard- 
ized we  will  be  better  off  for  it  finan- 
cially. Even  though  that  particular 
technology  will  end  our  civilization  it 
is  worthwhile  because  we  will  be  en- 
riched. And  I  think  that  is  the  main 
area  that  I  have  concern  with  here. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  overriding 
moral  principle.  If  there  is  a  technolo- 
gy that  is  going  to  potentially  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  this  country,  jeop- 
ardize the  freedoms,  that  we  know  it,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  export  that 
technology  regardless  of  its  availabil- 
ity in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  clarify  a 
couple  of  points  regarding  foreign 
availability.  First,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  mentioned,  we 
are  talking  here  about  militarily  criti- 
cal items,  items  that  could  affect  the 
military  might  of  our  potential  adver- 
s3>ri6S. 

Second,  we  have  to  understand  when 
foreign  availability  actually  exists. 
Under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
there  is  language  that  defines  that.  It 
defines  foreign  availability  to  exist 
when  any  goods  or  technology  are 
available  to  certain  destinations  from 
certain  sources  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  of  sufficient  quality  so  that  the 
requirement  of  a  validated  license  for 
the  export  of  such  goods  or  technolo- 
gy would  be  ineffective. 

In  other  words,  foreign  availability 
does  not  exist  just  because  these  prod- 
ucts are  available  in  other  countries.  It 
exists  only  when  our  controls  are  not 
working. 

Now,  put  those  two  together:  "for- 
eign availability  exists  on  militarily 
critical  products"  means  our  controls 
are  not  working  and  that  technology  is 
flowing  to  potential  adversaries.  The 
question  arises:  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  The  committee  bill  says, 
"Let  us  get  rid  of  it  now;  not  in  a  year, 
not  in  2  years.  This  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion, let  us  get  rid  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity as  soon  as  possible  and  at  lesist 
within  6  months."  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  deadline  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  that, 
but  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  practi- 
cal outcome  of  what  it  is.  The  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  say.  "Let  us  get  rid  of 
it."  It  says.  "We  negotiate,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  obligated 
to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  during  a  6- 
month  period.  If  he  is  not  successful  in 
persuading  some  other  country— it 
could  be  an  ally  of  ours  or  another 
Cocom  country— "that  they  should  cut 
off  their  nose,  that  they  should  stop 
exporting  this  technology  which  may 
give  them  a  great  deal  of  money." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zschau  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Then  it  is  failed. 
We  have  given  up.  we  do  not  get  a  sev- 
enth month,  we  do  not  get  an  eighth 
month,  we  do  not  get  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  having  a 
short  timeframe  of  6  months  we  are 
telling  them,  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
negotiate  for  6  months,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  hold  on  and  not  agree  to  ter- 
minate those  sales,  even  though  you 
are  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  by 
your  own  companies,  and  you  have 
carte  blanche  to  do  so,  we  will  start 
competing  with  you,  you  will  probably 


get  part  of  the  contracts,  we  will  get 
part  of  the  contracts."  And  who  suf- 
fers? The  United  States'  security  suf- 
fers and  indeed  the  security  of  the 
entire  Western  World. 

I  do  not  think  the  bill  as  written 
gives  us  security,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  eliminate  the  sale  of  this  type  of 
technology. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  points 
out  an  important  situation:  the  situa- 
tion where  a  country  is  already  export- 
ing goods  that  we  are  trying  to  con- 
trol. The  gentleman  says  that  there  is 
no  incentive  to  negotiate  a  termina- 
tion of  those  exports  within  6  months. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  the 
incentive  to  negotiate  a  termination  of 
those  exports  within  a  year  or  18 
months  or  2  years?  I  ask:  How  is  the 
additional  time  going  to  provide  a 
greater  incentive  for  such  negotia- 
tions? 
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Mr.  COURTER.  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion 2  ways.  No.  1,  what  is  not  accom- 
plishable in  6  months  may  be  accom- 
plishable in  12  months.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  greater  incentive  that  comes 
down  from  the  heavens,  but  there 
sometimes  is  a  6-month  period  of  time 
within  which  to  negotiate  with  a  for- 
eign country  is  far  too  short  by  way  of 
time,  and  what  is  accomplishable  in  12 
months  may  not  be  achieved  in  6 
months.  Therefore.  I  think  the  bill,  as 
written,  is  totally  unrealistic. 

No.  2,  I  think  there  is  an  overriding 
principle  here.  Do  we  want  to  fashion 
the  bullets  that  kill  us?  Do  we  want  to. 
regardless  of  how  long  it  takes,  sell  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  technology  that 
puts  at  risk  our  entire  society?  I  do  not 
think  we  do. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  a  major  part  of 
the  problem.  If  we  use  foreign  avail- 
ability as  a  criterion  for  our  selling  to 
other  countries,  we  are  going  to  rely 
on  the  weakest  link  in  the  Cocom 
chain,  and  that  means  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  allies  are  going  to  be 
making  very  generous  offers  to  certain 
producers  within  the  Cocom  nations, 
because  once  they  can  break  that  link, 
once  our  producer  over  here  can  say, 
"Aha.  there  is  foreign  availability." 
they  can  say.  "We  want  to  export." 

Again,  we  negotiated  for  a  year  and 
a  half  to  put  on  the  Cocom  control  list 
silicon  manufacturing  equipment.  If 
the  6-month  rule  would  have  applied 
at  that  time,  do  you  believe  that  ever 
would  have  been  put  on  the  control 
list?  Obviously  not.  After  6  months  we 
would  have  started  producing  it.  too. 


and  selling  it,  too,  and  at  that  time  the 
competition  would  have  heated  up  and 
we  would  have  lost  forever  any  chance 
of  controlling  that  very  important 
technology. 

So  again.  I  commend  the  gentleman. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  unwise  of  all  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cour- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  contribu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  weakest-link 
argument.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  what  I  am  doing  is  not 
without  precedent  here.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe).  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  last  week  or  the  week 
before  introduced  an  amendment  that 
eliminated  the  foreign  availability  in 
certain  nuclear  generating  facilities, 
arguing  that  the  policy  of  this  country 
should  not  be  the  export  of  those 
things,  regardless  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity. It  was  an  overriding  principle  he 
argued,  and  he  argued  successfully,  be- 
cause this  gentleman,  the  Member  in 
the  well  who  is  proffering  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  agreed  with 
him. 

My  argument  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  that  argument  successfully  with 
regard  to  the  material  itself  that  gives 
a  country  capability  in  nuclear  gener- 
ating facilities,  we  should  also  elimi- 
nate the  technology  that  would  permit 
that  country  that  can  then  fashion 
the  bomb  to  deliver  the  bomb.  Certain- 
ly technology  that  gives  a  country  the 
warhead  accuracy  is  as  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  this  country  as  the 
technology  that  would  give  them  the 
capability  of  building  the  warhead  in 
the  very  beginning. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  here  has,  in 
essence,  already  been  voted  on,  not 
unanimously  certainly,  but  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. This  has  already  been  voted  on. 
not  just  recently  but  back  in  1979.  We 
established  the  procedure  of  foreign 
availability  determination  and  suggest- 
ed that  when  it  exists,  it  should  be  ne- 
gotiated away.  However,  we  made  the 
mistake  in  1979  because  we  did  not  put 
any  time  limit  on  it.  As  a  result,  we 
have  not  been  successful  in  negotiat- 
ing foreign  availability  away  to  the 
extent  that  we  should. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  have 
an  incentive  both  for  foreign  countries 


and  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  nego- 
tiate foreign  availability  away  when  it 
exists.  It  may  give  us  a  warm  feeling  to 
try  to  control  things  when  our  own 
controls  are  not  effective,  but  each 
day  that  such  ineffective  controls  exist 
allows  sensitive  technology  to  go  to 
the  Soviets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  rise  to 
commend  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

In  light  of  the  KAL  incident,  and 
when  Americans  were  taking  a  look 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President 
were  viewing  options  as  to  what  we 
could  do  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
attack  on  KAL,  one  of  the  things  that 
was  discussed  early  on  was  the  hemor- 
rhage of  technology  and  the  shutting 
down  of  the  exporting  of  our  high 
technology  and  our  allies'  high  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  gone  on  consistently.  The 
transporter  for  the  SS-20,  which  is 
made  at  the  Zil  factory  in  Leningrad, 
this  factory  was  built  jointly  by  the 
West  Germans  and  the  United  States 
to  be  used  as  an  automobile  plant.  The 
SS-18  is  built  with  the  same  machine 
tools  as  were  used  with  the  U.S. 
Saturn-5  booster.  They  were  sold  to 
the  Soviets  by  West  German  compa- 
nies that  originally  produced  them. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

What  the  gentleman  is  simply 
saying  is,  if  we  believe  that  these  par- 
ticular items  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
list  of  items  that  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred, we  ought  to  have  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  negotiate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  to  impose  a  6-month 
limit  on  that  will  just  create  additional 
problems.  To  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  additional  time  to  negotiate  with 
our  allies  to  prevent  this  incredible 
hemorrhaging  of  high  technology  to 
our  enemies  just  makes  good  sense.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  amendment  and  I 
certainly  will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  This  will  be  my  last 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  major  point  here 
is  that  my  colleagues  do  not  really 
have  to  believe  as  I  do  that  if  the  sale 
of  a  technology  by  the  United  States 
will  jeopardize  the  security  of  this 
country  we  should  not  do  it  under  any 
circumstances,  that  is  my  position  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  the  proper,  the 
just  and  moral  position.  Members  can 
support  my  amendment  if  otherwise 
they  agree  that  a  6-month  negotiating 
period  to  negotiate  away  foreign  avail- 
ability is  too  short.  If  my  colleagues 
believe  that  18  months  is  more  realis- 
tic, or  2  years  is  more  realistic,  then 
they  should  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  miss  the 
basic  premise  of  this  language,  which 
was  carefully  deliberated  before  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
adopted  it. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  items 
which  have  foreign  availability,  we  are 
talking  about,  in  a  sense,  a  product 
which  is  already  available  to  our  en- 
emies. Now  the  question  comes:  How 
best  do  we  get  our  allies  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  shipping  of  products 
or  technology  of  a  certain  quality  or  a 
certain  quantity  to  parties  which  will 
end  up  hemorrhaging  that  item  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  suggest  that  the  6-month  provision 
will  aid  our  efforts,  not  hamper  it.  be- 
cause only  with  the  knowledge  that 
pretty  soon  U.S.  competitors  will  be 
out  on  the  market  will  foreign  coun- 
tries, our  allies,  have  the  will  to  resist 
their  own  domestic  pressures,  which 
now  have  a  monopoly  on  that  market, 
to  do  something  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhaging of  the  product  to  the  coun- 
tries that  we  do  not  want  to  see  have 
this  item. 

I  suggest  very  seriously  that  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  getting 
Cocom  countries  to  finally  get  serious 
about  these  kinds  of  products  is  to 
know  that  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  the  clock  is 
running  and  pretty  soon  the  U.S.  prod- 
uct from  the  U.S.  company,  will  be  out 
on  the  market. 

We  are  talking  about  a  national  se- 
curity control  here,  not  a  foreign 
policy  control.  The  question  is  how  to 
keep  that  technology,  that  product, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    - 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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So  the  gentleman  is 

.  _  if  we  have  a  technology 
l^elp  Russians  kill  Americans 
not  selling  it  but  France. 
.,  is  selling  it,  we  will  have 
to  talk  Prance  out  of  selling 
3oviets.  We  will  say,  "This  is 
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democracies  and  could  help 
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technology  Y  is  available  in  sufficient 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  from 
another  country,  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty interests  are  not  being  served  one 
iota. 

Now,  why  is  France  selling  that  item 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  an  Eastern 
bloc  country? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  could  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  One  reason  is  that  it 
is  from  the  pressure  of  their  own  in- 
ternal domestic  industries  having  a 
monopoly  on  the  product.  Not  fearing 
competition  from  U.S.  firms,  they  are 
pressuring  the  Government  to  go  slow. 
They  are  saying,  "Hold  off.  Don't  do 
anything  about  this  U.S.  pressure 
you're  getting." 

And  the  surest  way  to  make  that 
pressure  meaningful  is  to  know  that  if 
they  do  not  settle  down,  if  the  French 
Government  does  not  say,  "Hey,  we 
are  part  of  Cocom  and  we  have  some 
obligations  and  responsibilities,  too. " 
all  of  a  sudden  the  economic  advan- 
tage that  they  are  now  enjoying  this 
day.  having  given  technology  and  com- 
modities which  are  of  grave  concern  to 
our  national  security  interests,  is  gone, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  they  will  not  have 
a  monopoly  in  that  market  anymore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Berman)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  very  briefly 
for  a  reply  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  France 
sells  technology  to  its  adversaries  and 
potential  adversaries.  I  think  France 
would  do  well  to  reexamine  its  foreign 
policy  when  it  finds  itself  facing  in 
Chad  some  of  the  very  equipment  that 
it  sold  to  Libya. 

But  the  real  problem  with  this  for- 
eign availability  is  this— and  this  was 
testified  to  by  Defense  and  by  Com- 
merce—who is  going  to  determine 
whether  that  technology  that  exists  in 
France  or  in  another  Cocom  nation  is 
really  equivalent  to  what  the  United 
States  has?  And  one  problem  that 
Commerce  pointed  out  was  that  a 
great  many  of  these  so-called  equiva- 
lencies are  going  to  be  the  result  of 
bootleg  technology  coming  out  of  the 
United  States,  being  all  of  a  sudden 
discovered  in  a  Cocom  nation,  and, 
thereby,  justifying  a  transfer  or  re- 
moval of  control  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken,  and  I  think  it 
argues  against  the  amendment. 

Who  will  determine  it?  The  fact  is 
the  administration,  which  holds  our 
national  security  interests  as  its  high- 


est obligation,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  will  say.  'Is  this  prod- 
uct, which  we  don't  want  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  certain  powers,  available  in 
such  sufficient  quality  and  such  suffi- 
cient quantity  as  to  totally  demolish 
our  national  security  interests,  and  no 
longer  are  our  controls  relevant?" 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  does 
not  say  that,  the  time  period  does  not 
trigger  and  the  U.S.  commodities  are 
not  decontrolled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Berman)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  and  answer  a 
question  for  me? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  said 
that  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
increase  the  security  of  this  country.  I 
would  argue  that  it  does,  and  under 
the  following  scenario:  Let  us  say  that 
France  wanted  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
technology  that  admittedly  would 
jeopardize  the  security  of  this  country. 
Without  this  amendment,  we  would 
have  6  months  to  dissuade  them  from 
so  doing.  We  would  have  6  months  to 
dissuade  them. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  I  disagree. 
Mr.  COURTER.  I  have  not  finished 
my  analogy  yet. 

And  if  we  were  unsuccessful,  then 
the  U.S.  companies  could  sell  that 
same  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  question,  then,  is.  if  my  amend- 
ment passes  and  it  takes  12  months  to 
persuade  France  not  to  sell  this  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union,  does  the 
gentleman  not  think  the  security  of 
this  country  is  enhanced  because  we 
were  successful  in  the  12-month  period 
whereas  we  were  not  successful  in  the 
6-month  period? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  answer  that  question,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time. 

If  France  wants  to  sell  that  technol- 
ogy but  has  not  put  it  on  the  market, 
there  is  no  foreign  availability  because 
foreign  availability  triggers  from  the 
time  the  administration— not  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  not  some  third 
party,  but  the  administration— deter- 
mines that  that  product  or  that  tech- 
nology is  in  the  stream  of  commerce 
and  in  sufficient  quality  and  quantity. 
So  France  can  want  to  do  it  and  the 
United  States  and  France  can  discuss 
this  for  months  and  years,  but  any- 
thing which  would  go  beyond  that 
would  not  serve  our  interests.  But  this 
language  in  the  present  bill  does  not 
do  that. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  technolo- 
gy in  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  is 
something  that  exists  only  if  there  is 
continuing  export  of  that  technology. 
They  do  not  just  sell  something  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  buy  it  and  from 
then  on  they  can  use  it.  There  are 
such  things  as  repairs  and  spare  parts 
and  improvements  by  people  who 
know  the  technology  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Herman)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hypothetical  situation  is  this:  Should 
Prance  want  to  sell  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  particular  technology  in  and 
of  itself,  nothing  in  the  bill  requires, 
compels,  or  even  suggests  that  that 
constitutes  foreign  availability,  and, 
therefore,  this  time  period  does  not 
trigger.  If  it  did,  I  would  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  ask 
him  this  question,  if  I  may: 

If  Prance  has  the  technology  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  in  sufficient  qual- 
ity in  order  to  jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  own  country,  is  that  not  foreign 
availability? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  No.  And  if  that  is  for- 
eign availability,  then  I  shift  my  posi- 
tion and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
It  is  not  foreign  availability.  The  for- 
eign availability  comes  from  the  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Only  after  it  is 
sold?  If  foreign  availability  comes  only 
after  it  is  sold,  then  we  might  as  well 
stop. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  That  is  exactly  my 
point,  and  that  is  the  intent  of  this 
provision.  Businesses  are  sitting  out 
there  and  saying.  "What's  going  on? 
Every  country,  every  other  one  of  our 
Western  allies  is  selling  this  technolo- 
gy or  this  product  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  the  Eastern  bloc,  and  we  cannot. 
What  is  going  on?  " 

If  it  is  a  national  security  control  as 
opposed  to  a  foreign  policy  control, 
what  is  being  served?  They  have  the 
product  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in 
sufficient  quality  already.  Why  are  we 
being  precluded  if  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  producing  it  for  internal  use? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Herman)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
production  or  technology  is  not  being 
exported,  and  it  is  being  licensed  as 
part  of  Cocom.  there  is  no  foreign 
availability.  That  item  is  not  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  really  think  that  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  what  the  proponents  of  the 


amendment  think,   and  we  agree  on 
the  basic  principles. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  says  does  not 
make  sense  because  he  argues  that  we 
should  have  a  6-month  cutoff  period. 
By  saying  we  should  have  a  6-month 
cutoff  period  he  admits  the  fact  that 
negotiations  successfully  concluded 
within  a  6-month  period  increase  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  No.  My  argument  is 
that  once  the  product  is  available  and 
being  sold  to  the  enemy,  the  best  le- 
verage we  would  have  with  France  to 
get  them  to  take  it  off  the  market  is  to 
know  that  the  U.S.  companies  will  be 
competing  with  them  if  they  do  not  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misses  my  point.  If  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  already,  why  have  a  6- 
month  period  at  all? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman why. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  can  tell  the. gen- 
tleman this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Berman)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  COURTER.  The  bill  contains  a 
6  months  negotiating  period  because 
people  will  say  that  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  eliminating  future  sales  or  for- 
eign availability  within  that  6-month 
period,  it  will  enhance  the  security  of 
the    United    States.    The    gentleman 
does  not  agree? 
Mr.  BERMAN.  No. 
Mr.   COURTER.   Then   the   gentle- 
man should  have  an  amendment  lift- 
ing the  6  months  and  make  it  1  day. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  purpose  of  the  6 
months  is  the  recognition  that  a  prod- 
uct can  be  available  to  our  enemies 
and  we  want  to  stop  it  from  being 
available  in  terms  of  quality  improve- 
ments and  in  terms  of  quantity;  but 
the  6  months  does  not  start  to  trigger 
until  after  the  item  is  being  sold  in 
commerce  to  our  enemies.  If  it  is 
within  the  Cocom  control  and  not  get- 
ting out  and  not  being  reexported, 
there  is  no  foreign  availability  issue. 

Mr.   HUNTER.  Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield,  yes. 
Mr.    HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, we  have  been  talking  about 
France.  We  have  a  number  of  Cocom 
partners,  some  of  whom  are  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  reliable  than 
others.  It  appears  to  me  that  again  we 


are  going  to  be  determining  our  for- 
eign policy  by  relying  on  what  may  be 
the  weakest  link  in  the  Cocom  chain. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  provision 
says  "foreign  availability"  and  that 
could  mean  the  weakest  link  in  the 
Cocom  chain.  Again.  I  would  think  if  I 
was  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  wanted 
a  particular  technology  and  I  wanted  a 
lot  of  it,  I  would  do  everything  I  could 
to  convince  some  of  our  Cocom  part- 
ners to  sell  that  particular  technology, 
knowing  then  that  the  United  States 
would  follow-on. 

I  can  recall  the  pipeline  incident 
when  everybody  said  that  'we  had  to 
get  into  the  pipeline  act  because 
France  will  sell  all  this  equipment  to 
the  Soviets  anyway."  We  found  out 
later  that  actually  they  did  not  have 
equivalent  technology  in  many  areas. 
That  was  a  myth. 

I  think  there  are  many  areas  where 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult 
time  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  technology  is  not  at  least  a  little 
bit  better  than  what  is  offered  by  the 
Cocom  partners.  That  qualitative  dif- 
ference can  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  and,  hopefully,  to  put  this 
question  in  proper  perspective.  What 
the  bill  provides  under  this  section  is 
that  if  an  exporter  as  an  applicant  for 
an  export  license  is  faced  with  a  com- 
petitive situation  in  which  a  foreign 
country  allows  its  company  to  have 
access  to  a  particular  market  for  a  par- 
ticular product  or  technology,  consti- 
tuting foreign  availability,  that  appli- 
cant can  then  go  to  the  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  is  already  es- 
tablished in  existing  law.  The  advisory 
committee  then  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  to  the  Congress 
a  report  certifying  the  foreign  avail- 
ability of  those  goods  nr  technology. 
Then  the  Secretary  has  90  days  in 
which  to  make  a  determination  about 
that  foreign  availability. 

Now.  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  foreign  availability  does,  in 
fact,  exist,  and  this  is  after  the  sale 
has  already  been  consummated  by  an- 
other company  in  another  country, 
then  the  Secretary  has  6  months  in 
which  to  negotiate  with  that  other 
country  to  get  that  country  to  control 
the  item.  If  he  fails  in  that  effort, 
then  the  item  will  be  decontrolled. 

Now,  some  of  this  process  is  already 
in  existing  statute.  It  is  in  place  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The  apph- 
cant  has  an  opportunity  to  bring  his 
case  to  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  is  made  up  of  business 
representatives. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Secretary 
has  no  requirement  to  make  a  determi- 
nation. He  has  no  incentive  to  go  to 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
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Well,  I  suppose  that 
have  3  months,  6  months,  9 


months,  12  months,  in  which  negotia- 
tions take  place. 

I  think  as  a  practical  matter  the  Sec- 
retary requires  only  about  6  months  in 
which  to  negotiate.  Meanwhile,  while 
he  is  attempting  to  negotiate,  that 
other  country  certainly  has  access  to 
the  market  and  our  exporter  is  being 
denied.  I  think  that  puts  us  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  and  we  ought  to 
make  that  period  therefore  as  short  as 
is  practicable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Courter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.   COURTER.   After  this  3   min- 
utes, I  will  sit  down. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  the  for- 
eign country  that  has  the  technology 
availability,  not  the  United  States,  to 
successfully  negotiate  a  complete  ter- 
mination of  the  sale  within  a  6-month 
period  of  time  when  by  so  doing  he 
will  eliminate  100  percent  of  his  for- 
eign sales?  If  he  holds  on,  the  worst 
that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  he  will 
be  faced  with  increased  competition 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  I  think  the  in- 
centive has  to  be  one  that  is  fully 
shared  by  our  allies  with  respect  to  na- 
tional security. 

Now,  we  are  talking  primarily  about 
unilateral  controls.  These  are  items 
that  are  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
United  States,  not  by  Cocom;  but  I 
think  the  incentive  is  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  negotiate  with  countries  on  the 
basis  of  national  security  interests. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  he 
succeeds  in  that  negotiation,  the  item 
is  controlled  by  both  countries  and  it 
certainly  does  not  go  into  the  hands  of 
our  potential  adversaries.  If  he  fails  in 
that  negotiation,  then  we  are  not  able 
to  deny  that  product  to  another  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  will  not  be 
denied  unilaterally  access  to  that 
market. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  fairness  be- 
tween both  countries. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  in  some  of  the  earlier  discus- 
sion it  was  said  or  it  was  implied,  I 
think,  that  we  were  talking  about 
Cocom  countries,  but  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. We  are  talking  about  any  country 
that  would  supply  whatever  the  item 
or  technology  is  that  we  are  talking 
about.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  So  it  could  be 
just,  to  pick  a  country  out  of  the  air, 
let  us  take  India  or  Pakistan.  You 
probably  cannot  get  much  different 
than  that.  If  India  were  to  sell  a  tech- 
nology or  Pakistan  were  to  sell  a  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  that  had 
been  illegally  diverted  to  it,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  negotiate  away  that 
technology  within  6  months,  the  ex- 
porters would  be  permitted  then  to 
supply  that  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  BONKER.  You  are  talking 
about  India  possessing  a  technology 
that  they  obtained  illegally? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Legally  or  il- 
legally, take  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  if  one  assumes 
that  India  has  a  level  of  technology 
which  the  Soviets  are  interested  in, 
and  is  determined  to  sell  that  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  question 
is  whether  our  own  company  would  be 
selling  a  similar  product  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very 
likely  case. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  the  category  of  controlled  countries, 
and  we  would  not  have  a  manufactur- 
er be  making  a  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  is  very  well  intentioned.  It 
has  an  objective  of  increasing  national 
security.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  In  order  to  understand  that,  we 
have  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
foreign  availability  section  of  this  very 
complex  piece  of  legislation. 

We  first  have  to  understand  the  pre- 
cise conditions  when  foreign  availabil- 
ity exists.  Foreign  availability  exists 
when  a  product  or  a  technology  is 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
sufficient  quality  to  make  our  controls 
ineffective.  The  operative  word  in  the 
definition  is  "ineffective."  Foreign 
availability  only  exists  when  our 
export  controls  are  not  effective. 
Second,  foreign  availability  only  exists 
after  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
determined  that  our  controls  are  inef- 
fective based  on  the  evidence;  that  is, 
when  he  has  determined  that  our  con- 
trols on  that  item  or  technology  are 
not  working. 

In  this  bill,  in  order  to  make  more 
effective  and  timely  determinations  of 
foreign  availability,  we  would  create  a 
new  Office  of  Foreign  Availability  and 
fund  it  with  new  funds.  Why  is  it  im- 
portant to  make  such  determinations 
more  quickly?  When  a  critical  technol- 
ogy is  being  exported  by  other  coun- 


tries and  our  controls  are  not  working 
to  prevent  it  from  being  exported  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
countries,  then  we  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  it,  fast. 

If  we  do  nothing,  when  our  controls 
are  not  working,  we  are  permitting  the 
hemorrhaging  of  technology  that  we 
all  are  trying  to  prevent. 

The  point  was  made  best  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Economic  Trade  and 
Security  Policy,  Dr.  Stephen  Bryen. 
when  he  wrote  in  the  Journal  of  De- 
fense Electronics  of  May  1983: 

Where  *  '  *  technology  or  equipment  will 
aid  the  Soviet  military,  but  we  cannot  effec- 
tively hinder  its  transfer,  or  where  the  help 
is  on  the  margins  only,  then  trying  to  apply 
the  full  force  of  controls  is  likely  to  be  an 
exercise  in  mirrors. 

In  other  words,  it  is  futile.  Rather 
than  sitting  around  doing  nothing, 
this  bill  suggests  in  those  cases  we  had 
better  fish  or  cut  bait.  It  says  we  had 
better  establish  a  deadline  for  negoti- 
ating away  this  condition  of  foreign 
availablity.  Let  us  either  make  our 
controls  effective  once  again  or  let  us 
quit  restricting  our  exporters  and  quit 
kidding  ourselves.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  6-month  provision  is  in  the 
bill. 

The  6-month  provision  gives  an  in- 
centive for  our  Secretary  to  negotiate. 
We  currently  have  foreign  availability 
in  the  act  yet  these  conditions  of  for- 
eign availability  continue  to  persist  far 
too  often.  The  bill  would  say,  "Look, 
you  better  get  rid  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity or  the  controls  will  be  lifted". 

Second,  the  6-month  provision  also 
provides  negotiating  incentives  for 
other  countries.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  asked  the  question,  'What 
incentive  is  there  for  a  foreign  source 
country  to  negotiate  a  control  agree- 
ment in  6  months?"  Well,  it  is  the 
same  incentive  that  they  have  to  nego- 
tiate in  12  or  18  or  24  months:  The 
belief  that  if  they  do  not  negotiate  to 
terminate  their  sales,  we  will  come 
into  the  marketplace.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  will  take  the  longest  possible 
time  rather  than  the  shortest  possible 
time.  That  is  why  we  have  to  put  them 
on  a  tight  leash,  get  the  negotiations 
underway,  and  get  rid  of  foreign  avail- 
ability within  the  6-month  time 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  saying 
that  when  our  controls  are  useless,  we 
should  do  something  about  it.  That  is 
the  point  of  the  6-month  time  limit.  It 
may  give  us  a  warm  feeling  that  we 
are  being  tough  with  the  Soviets  when 
we  control  items  that  others  do  not, 
but  such  controls  do  not  work.  If  the 
items  are  indeed  critical,  as  we  have 
said  they  are.  we  should  negotiate 
with  a  sense  of  urgency,  so  that  multi- 
national agreements  will  make  the 
controls  truly  effective.  Otherwise,  let 
us  quit  kidding  ourselves  and  decon- 
trol the  items. 


PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BONKER 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bonker:  Page  14,  line  4.  strike  out  "If"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "involved."  on  line 
8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"If,  within  6  months  after  the  President's 
determination,  the  foreign  availability  has 
not  been  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  not, 
after  the  end  of  that  6-month  period,  re- 
quire a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
the  goods  or  technology  involved.  The  Presi- 
dent may  extend  the  6-month  period  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  6  months  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  negotia- 
tions involved  are  progressing  and  that  the 
absence  of  the  export  control  involved 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.". 

Page  16,  line  18.  strike  out  "If"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "involved.  "  on  line  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If. 
within  6  months  after  the  Secretary  submits 
such  report  to  the  Congress,  the  foreign 
availability  has  not  been  eliminated,  the 
Secretary  may  not,  after  the  end  of  that  6- 
month  period,  require  a  validated  license  for 
the  export  of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
volved. The  President  may  extend  the  6- 
month  period  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  for  an  additional  period  of  6 
months  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  negotiations  involved  are  pro- 
gressing and  that  the  absence  of  the  export 
control  involved  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.". 
Mr.  BONKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  before  the  committee 
would  consider  this  compromise,  since 
his  major  concern  seems  to  be  not 
with  the  problem  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity but  with  the  period  involved. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  se- 
lected 6  months  as  a  reasonable  period 
in  which  the  Secretary  could  negotiate 
with  another  country  to  bring  an  item 
under  control.  Perhaps  6  months  is 
not  the  right  period  of  time,  though  I 
would  note  that  the  whole  process  is 
much  longer  than  6  months,  because 
the  initial  license  application  does 
take  some  time.  Once  the  exporter  dis- 
covers the  problem  and  then  brings  it 
to  the  advisory  committee,  it  then 
moves  to  the  Secretary  after  it  has 
been  certified.  Then  the  Secretary  has 
90  days  in  which  to  make  his  determi- 
nation. So  we  have  a  long  period  of 
time  already  in  place,  anywhere  be- 
tween 9  months  and  12  months.  That 
is  in  the  committee  bill. 

What  I  would  propose  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  allow  for  an  additional 
period  of  6  months  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  negotia- 


tions are  proceeding,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  export  controls  involved 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  nation- 
al security. 

This  is  a  gesture  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  from  New  Jersey,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  he  can  accept  it  and 
we  can  find  at  least  one  area  of  com- 
promise in  our  deliberation  of  this 
issue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
suggested  compromise  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  know 
the  original  bill  was  fashioned  in  good 
faith  with  a  firm  belief  by  Members  of 
this  body  that  it  enhances  the  security 
of  this  country,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  additional  6-month  period  is  inad- 
equate. I  wish  I  had  more  time  to 
think  through  the  entire  sequence  of 
events  here,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
time. 

D  1400 

My  amendment  basically  was  prof- 
fered because  of  two  reasons,  only  one 
of  which  is  addressed  in  the  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  was  proffered  be- 
cause I  thought  the  6-month  period  of 
time  was  woefully  inadequate  as  far  as 
longevity  is  concerned,  that  logic 
would  dictate  if  the  security  of  this 
country  could  be  enhanced  with  suc- 
cessful negotiation  in  5  and  6  months, 
then  certainly  security  could  be  en- 
hanced if  that  successful  negotiation 
occurred  in  10  to  11  or  12  months,  as 
indeed  it  may  take  that  long.  So  one 
concern  was  the  length  of  the  period 
of  time. 

The  second  concern,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  agree 
with  a  cutoff  at  all.  My  amendment,  of 
course,  did  not  say  that  6  months  is  in- 
adequate and  we  should  have  12.  as 
does  basically  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  But  it  says  that  there  is  a 
time  when  there  is  a  greater  concern, 
a  moral  principle  here  that  says  we  do 
not  want  to  join  those  that  would 
jeopardize  our  security,  even  though 
not  doing  so  will  make  us  less  wealthy. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  simple 
point  and  that  is  to  argue  that  if  our 
allies  are  selling  vital  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  if  there  is  a  time 
period  at  which  time  we  can  turn 
around  and  sell  that  vital  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and.  therefore,  it 
will  stop  them  from  doing  it.  that  is 
like  making  an  argument  that  if  a  hus- 
band and   wife  are  having  problems 
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OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON  AS  A 
FOR  THE  PERFECTING  AMENDMENT 
MR.  BONKER 

Mr.   Chairman,   I 
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that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  national  security  of  this  country 
rests  with  you.  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  they  will  ask  for  whatever 
they  can  get.  But  it  is  up  to  you  to  give 
them  what  you  think  they  ought  to 
have  and  still  protect  the  security  of 
this  country. 

That  is  what  I  have  told  the  indus- 
try in  my  district  and  they  agree.  They 
say,  'Gerry,  you  have  to  use  your  own 
best  judgment.  We  are  telling  you 
what  we  want,  but  if  you  cannot  go 
that  far,  we  understand." 

I  think  what  I  am  doing  here  is  com- 
promising with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  and  other 
Members  in  extending  this  period.  I 
had  originally  wanted  to  make  it  a  2. 
year  period  and  now  we  are  bringing  it 
down  to  1  year,  which  is  6  months 
more  than  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Bonker)  wants. 

I  would  certainly  hope  this  body 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  is 
attracting  my  attention  even  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Bonker).  We  are  getting  warm,  if 
not  hot. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand it.  The  bill  as  written  says  the 
negotiations,  if  there  is  foreign  avail- 
ability, have  to  be  successfully  com- 
pleted within  a  6-month  period.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker),  said 
that  that  6  months  can  be  added  to  by 
an  additional  6  months,  provided  there 
is  a  Presidential  certification  certify- 
ing that  there  is  progress  in  the  nego- 
tiations, and  also  that  the  sale  by  U.S. 
corporations  would  jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Then  the  gentleman's  substitute  to 
the  Bonker  amendment  just  changes 
that  second  6-month  period  to  12 
months;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  response. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  guess  we  are  inch- 
ing toward  a  compromise  which  is  de- 
sirable under  the  circumstances.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  are  putting  our 
exporters  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage by  stretching  this  out  but  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  acceptable 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  proceed 
between  the  two  sides  to  accept  the 
earlier   amendment,    as   amended   by 

mine,  if  that  is  accepted  and  amended 


by  yours,  which  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  certainly  thank 
the  chairman  for  being  very  reasona- 
ble on  this. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  compliment 
him  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  their  amendments  and 
working  out  this  compromise.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

With  only  a  6-month  negotiating 
period,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
strengthen  Cocom.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
Cocom,  and  this  compromise  language 
gives  us  a  chance  to  do  this.  There- 
fore, I  am  very  happy  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment  along  with 
that  of  the  chairman. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  fine 
movie  produced  called  the  Three 
Faces  of  Eve.  It  was  a  story  of  a  person 
who  had  three  personalities,  each  in 
bitter  conflict  with  the  other.  If  we 
adopt  sections  108  a  and  b  of  H.R. 
3231,  insofar  as  export  controls  are 
concerned,  we  will  have  created  the 
two  faces  of  the  United  States.  On  one 
hand,  the  United  States  will  pursue 
negotiations  to  strengthen  Cocom;  it 
will  continue  to  seek  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  export  licenses  and  customs 
documents,  controls  over  merging 
technologies,  and  generally  to 
strengthen  the  organization  and  re- 
sources of  Cocom.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  provisions  on  foreign  availability 
may  result  in  the  breakdown  of 
Cocom. 

Unamended  H.R.  3231  would  require 
the  United  States  to  unilaterally  elimi- 
nate items  from  export  licensing 
which  are  subject  to  Cocom  controls. 
High  technology  products  controlled 
by  Cocom  cannot  be  exported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  Cocom  unani- 
mously approves  that  export. 

If  these  sections  on  foreign  availabil- 
ity were  applied,  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  po- 
tentially selling  a  highly  sophisticated 
piece  of  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  violation  of  Cocom  controls 
because  it  was  available— according  to 
an  imprecise  standard— from  another 
source.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  think  of  a 
better  way  to  undermine  Cocom  which 
has  been  able  to  survive  since  1949. 

Another  contradiction  posed  by  sec- 
tion 108  is  the  significant  administra- 
tion burden  it  imposes  upon  the  Com- 
merce Department.  It  provides  that 
technical  advisory  committees  would 
be  able  to  trigger  foreign  availability 
determinations    by    asserting    foreign 

availability.  A  fatal  flaw  of  this  ap- 
proach  is   that   it   places  the   entire 


burden  of  proof  on  the  executive 
branch  and  therefore  opens  the  door 
to  frivolous  and  perhaps  undocument- 
ed ai>sertions  of  foreign  availability. 

The  provision  in  H.R.  3231  takes  the 
app.'-oach  that  6  months  is  a  reasona- 
ble perior!  of  time  in  which  to  elimi- 
nate fcrpign  availability.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues if  they  can  name  a  single  nego- 
tiation which  was  ever  successfully 
concluded  within  180  days.  H.R.  3231 
simply  fails  to  recognize  that  eliminat- 
ing foreign  availability  can  be  a  com- 
plex and  arduous  task— but  that  it  can 
also  be  successful.  The  placing  of  sili- 
con wafer  chips  under  Cocom  control 
is  one  example  and  achie"ing  that  con- 
trol did  not  happen  in  180  days  or 
even  365  days. 

It  also  seems  certain  that  unamend- 
ed the  bill  wouid  simply  forestall  any 
effort  by  a  group  of  Cocom  countries 
to  apnroach  a  non-Cocom  country  and 
urge  that  that  country  restrict  the 
sale  of  its  good  or  technology  which  is 
contributing  to  foreign  availability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  is 
really  quite  simple.  It  says  lei'.s  reach 
for  the  absolute  lowest  common  de- 
nominator regarding  expoil  controls. 
It  says  the  United  States  has  no  re- 
£pon.sibility  to  set  an  example  for  in- 
dustrializing covir.tries.  It  says  elimi- 
nating export  licensing  is  more  impor 
tant  than  controlling  the  transfer  of 
strategic  technologies  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  says  that  foreign  availability 
;s  simply  the  most  important  criterion 
regarding  whether  there  should,  or 
should  not,  be  r<n  export  license.  Na- 
tional security,  or  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  responsible  for  trans- 
ferring a  particular  technology  to  the 
Soviets,  is  the  Lss  ae.  The  issue  is  not 
foreign  availability. 

The  majority  and  minority  floor 
leaders  for  this  legislation  accepted 
recommendations  of  the  Arms  Services 
Committee  to  improve  my  amendment 
on  militarily  critical  technologies. 
What  is  the  point  of  establishing  such 
a  list  and  raakin  ;  the  control  list  for 
the  United  States,  where  foreign  avail- 
ability will  b?  an  important  criteria, 
we  then  go  an'  ad  and  have  another 
section  on  fo  ei^n  availability  which 
undermines  the  purpose  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  the  purpose  of 
a  major  amendment  which  we  have 
adopted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con-sider  the 
alternatives  and  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  now  yield  to  my 
colleague  fom  California,  also  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  ZSCHAU.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gonileman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 


But  I  have  a  question  that  was 
raised  in  the  gentleman's  answer  to 
the  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  You  indicated  in  your 
answer  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween your  substitute  and  The  Bonker 
amendment  was  the  difference  be- 
tween an  additional  6  months  and  au 
additional  year,  yours  being  the  year. 
But  my  question  is  in  the  Bonker  lan- 
guage the  Presidential  certification  re- 
quires not  just  that  this  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  but  that  nego- 
tiations are  proceeding.  Is  the  certifi- 
cation in  your  substitute  to  cover  the 
progress  of  negotiations  as  well  as  the 
need  for  the  controls  for  national  se- 
curity? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  simply  changing  the  6-month 
period  in  the  Bonker  amendment  to  a 
12-month  period. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mar.. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  the  record 
should  thus  state. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification  and  I  sup- 
port his  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Courter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solomon  v.as 
allovved  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  can  see  a  consensus  growing  here, 
and  afttr  further  observation  and  ne- 
gotiation I  can  see  that  this  is  about  as 
good  as  we  are  going  to  get. 
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And  although  .^^omewhat  reluctantly 
because  this  is  not  the  pure  Courier 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  substitute. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  As  the  gentleman 
kn.-)ws  I  am  reluriantly  supporting  my 
own  amendmrnt  as  well. 

Again  I  commend  the  chairman  for 
being  reasonable  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielaing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  effect  amends  my  sub- 
stitute by  inserting  in  place  of  6 
months  the  12  months  or  1  year? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON  AS  n 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PERFECTING  AMENDMENT 
OFFERFD  BY  MR.  BONKER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendmcnt  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon  as  a 
substitute  for  the  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bonker:  At  the  end  of  the  Sol- 
nmon  amendment  add  the  following  new 
.sentence:  "If  at  the  end  of  .said  year,  foreign 
availability  remains,  and  the  President  de- 
termines that  transfer  of  the  subject  tech- 
nology by  the  United  States  would  damage 
national  security,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire a  licen.sc  as  a  prerequisite  to  trans- 

f.T.". 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  is 
reserved  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Bonker)  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  but 
as  I  understand  it  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  simply  strikes.  So  my 
amendment  would  be  to  the  text  of 

the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  His  amendment  is  in  the  first 
degree  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  provision  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  would  strike  out. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter),  is  that 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  my 
substitute  or  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un- 
derstands it.  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  SolomiOn  substitute  for  the  Bonker 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Is  that  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  it  Is  not.  The 
Solomon  amendment  is  a  substitute 
and  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  Bonker  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  sunple 
amendment  and  it  simply  tacks  on  at 
the  end  of  this  foreign  availability  sec- 
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this  is  a  judgment  call,  it  is  a  tool  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
use  and  I  think  he  would  use  it  very 
selectively.  But  I  think  it  is  a  safe- 
guard that  we  must  have.  I  think  it 
will  allow  a  number  of  Members  to 
vote  affirmatively  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stopping  this  technology  if  he 
truly  finds  that  it  would  enhance  the 
military  effectiveness  of  our  adversar- 
ies if  we  allowed  it  to  go. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
disagree  with  that  proposition. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  In  every  case  that  the 
gentleman  has  described  where  there 
may  be  something  special  about  our 
technology  or  when  we  have  it  in 
greater  quantity  than  other  countries, 
foreign  availability  would  not  exist. 
The  foreign  availability  exists  ony 
when  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary,  determines  that  our 
controls  of  the  technology  or  product 
are  having  no  effect. 

So  essentially  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  if  the  President  certifies 
that  our  useless  controls,  controls  that 
his  own  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
certified  are  not  working,  are  still 
needed,  then  we  should  continue  the 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  again  made  my  point.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  makes  that 
foreign  availability  certification.  And 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  through- 
out the  debate  in  the  promulgation  of 
this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  his  office  have  had  some 
real  questions  and  real  controversy 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Commerce's  mission  is  to  sell.  De- 
fenses  mission  is  to  protect. 

In  this  case  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  come  in  and  say,  "Wait  a  minute, 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  said  that  foreign  availabil- 
ity exists,  I  do  not  agree."  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  comes  in  and  says, 
"Let  me  show  you  some  classified 
stuff,  let  me  show  you  some  reasons 
why  I  think  that  we  should  not  sell 
this  technology,"  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  really  the  boss  of 
both  departments,  can  sit  down  and 
say,  'In  this  one  case  I  will  make  an 
exception."  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  point  very  well.  We  have 
seen  Defense  and  Commerce  disagree 
on  a  daily  basis  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  But  the  one  guy  who  is  the  boss  of 
both  departments  can  make  that  final 
decision,  and  that  is  the  President. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    ZSCHAU.    Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Defense 
Department  as  well  as  the  Commerce 
Department  are  involved  in  these  deci- 
sions. When  it  is  a  matter  of  foreign 
availability  the  question  is:  Are  our 
controls  effective?  And  when  the  de- 
termination is  that  because  the  prod- 
ucts are  freely  available  from  other 
sources  in  enough  quantity  and  qual- 
ity that  our  controls  are  not  working, 
taking  into  account  all  of  those  consid- 
erations, it  is  only  then  the  foreign 
availability  is  deemed  to  exist. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again. 

Again  let  me  remind  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  going  to  be  questions  of 
fact  and  there  are  going  to  be  disputes 
between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
to  availability.  There  are  going  to  be 
cases  in  which  Defense  says,  'Wait  a 
minute,  that  item  is  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  nor  in  sufficient 
quality"  to  constitute  foreign  avail- 
ability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

In  that  case  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  say,  "Wait  a  minute, 
I  am  going  to  hold  this  product  up."  I 
think  it  is  a  national  security  measure 
and  safeguard  that  we  must  give  this 
President. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  come 
in  on  a  daily  basis,  I  would  assume, 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  hold  this 
product  up.  "  But  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  a  difference  between  Defense 
and  Commerce,  he  can  make  that  call. 
Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Again,  lest  anybody 
gets  the  wrong  idea,  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  Lionel  H.  Olmer,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Fred  C.  Ikle,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  saying 
"We  think  the  foreign  availability  can 
damage  our  position  with  Cocom,  we 
think  the  foreign  availability  section 
could  have  serious  ramifications." 

So  again,  let  us  not  promulgate  the 
idea  that  somehow  Commerce  likes 
this  because  Commerce,  or  at  least 
Lionel  Olmer  who  is  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  International 
Trade,  is  not  pleased  with  the  foreign 
availability  section  to  begin  with. 


So  giving  the  President  this  last  re- 
source, this  last  measure  of  control,  I 
think  is  very  worthwhile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hunter)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  recorded  vote  by  electronic 
device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question  following  the 
quorum  call.  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Solarz 
Solomon 
Spcnce 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thoma.s  ( CA ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venio 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wil.son 

Wuin 

Wirlh 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yale.s 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
Z.schau 


RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Members  that 
this  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  137,  noes 
285,  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  397] 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badham 

Bennett 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Carnev 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickin.son 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  i  OK ) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GradLson 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidt  Palman 


D  1430 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Four  hundred  six  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 
will  resume  its  business. 


AYES-137 

Hansen  (ID) 

Han.sen(UTi 

Hartnett 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Htmler 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Ka-sich 

Kazen 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  iFL) 

Living.ston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  iNY) 

McCandUss 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WAi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

P.ashayan 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  ( TX  i 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BartleU 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 


NOES-285 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Campbell 

Carper 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Da-schle 

Daub 


Petri 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudu 

Sawyer 

Schacfer 

SchUlze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.ster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Taylor 

Thoma.s(CA) 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walkins 

Whitehur.st 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Young (FL) 


de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  ( CAI 

English 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 
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if  .Ho  nr^nr.,^  arntm  wa.<;  «  tighter  knit    present  time,  that  would  satisfy  my        Mr.    COURTER.    It    does    not    say 
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Pord  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydas 

Gojdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickraan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guanr.i 

Gunderson 

Hall  (INI 

HalKOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatrncr 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Herlel 

Hiler 

Holl 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCl 

Jones  (OK) 

Jone5(TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasienmeif  ■ 

Kemp 

KentiPlly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 'Cf) 

Lehman  (Fit 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Le\itas 

Lewis  (CA) 


Boner 
D' Amours 
Dellums 
Erlenborn 


JR. 


are 


Messn 
HALL, 
LISH,  a 
from 

Mr 
"no" to 

So  thi 
ment 
perfect! 

The 
nounced 

Mr. 
the 
ask 
substitu 


perd 
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Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MDi 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Liiken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (ILi 

Martinez 

Maisiii 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

•McCain 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKerr.an 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minel.i 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NieLson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obersiar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panttta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Hangel 

Ratchford 

Rpid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rose 


Rostcnkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroedcr 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Slatiery 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Sno*e 

Sclarz 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Siratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Synsu- 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tau/in 

Thomas  GAi 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jn>;t 

Vandergrif: 

Venio 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitien 

Williams  <MT) 

Willian.H(OHi 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpo 

Wright 

Wyderi 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO I 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING- 11 


Ha\vkm.s 
Hightower 
Nichols 
Pepper 

D   1440 


Pritchard 
Rodino 
Young  lAK) 


FLSH 


EVANS   of   Iowa.   SAM    B. 
.  of  Texas,  MRAZEK.  ENG- 
id  KEMP  changed  their  votes 
to  "no." 
changed   his   vote   from 
aye." 
amendment  to  the  amend- 
oflfered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
g  amendment  was  rejected, 
lesult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 
St>LOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
ing  Solomon  amendment,   I 
unaliimous  consent  to  amend  my 
e  amendment. 


D  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  to  the  Solo- 
mon substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  Solomon  substitute  a;;  roUow:;: 
Strike  out  'determines"  oach  place  it  ap- 
pears and  itiSert  in  lieu  thereof  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  the  negotiations  involved 
are  progressing  and  '. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon)  as  a  substitute  for  the  per 
fecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

BONKER). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  of- 
fered 93  a  substitute  for  the  perfecting 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker),  as  amended. 

The  perfecting  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  duo  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Bonkcr  perfecting  amendment,  as 
amended,  the  Courter  amendment  to 
strike  falls  and  is  not  voted  on. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  to 
title  I? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
RoTH)  how  many  pending  amend- 
ments there  are  on  his  side  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  but  first 
let  me  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  our 
fifth  day  of  consideration  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  and  the 
Committee  i.s  still  considering  amend- 
ments under  title  I,  with  possibly  8  or 
10  pending  amendments  to  that  title 
on  thi.s  side,  about  half  of  which  are 
controversial.  Then  we  have  to  move 
into  title  IT  and  title  III,  and  I  know 
that  the  leadership  is  anxious  that  we 
expedite  our  business  on  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  if  he  has  further 
pending  amendments  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  and,  if  so,  if  he 
would  desire  a  motion  at  some  point  to 
limit  debate  on  title  I. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  think  at  some  point  we  are 
going  to  have  to  limit  debate  in  fair- 
ness to  the  House,  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned,  we  are  on  this 
bill  for  the  fifth  day  and  we  are  still 
on  title  I.  I  think  on  our  side  there  are 
six  or  seven  remaining  amendments, 
and   I   think,   in   all   fairness   to   the 


entire    House,    that    we   will   have    at 
some  point  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  i  shall  not  move 
to  limit  debate  at  this  point.  I  merely 
urge  my  colleagues  who  are  involved 
\i\  the  discussion  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  to  exercise  some  restraint 
.so  that  we  can  move  expeditiously  or. 
this  bill. 

AMKNDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.    COURTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  marked 
as  Courter  amendment  No.  1. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offt^red  b;,  Mr.  Courter:  Page 
13.  insert  the  following  after  lint  6: 

■'(5)  Agreeiiiont  to  accord  treaty  status  to 
the  agreement  of  the  Commiitee  on  Malti 
iateral  Export  Controls. 

Page  13.  line  7.  strike  out  (5)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  13,  line  15,  strike  out  (6)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(T)". 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  that  we  have  debated  the  leg- 
islation for  a  number  oi  days,  and 
there  are  indeed.  I  think,  many  more 
controversial  amendments  pending  be- 
sides this  one  that  1  proffer  now. 

The  amendment  that  I  proffer  now. 
I  believe,  is  contained  in  the  bill  as 
writien  in  the  oth'>r  body.  It  does  a 
very  simple  thing.  It  suggests  to  the 
Presi'ient  that  the  President  negotiate 
with  other  Cocom  countries,  to  the 
end  that  the  Cocom  arrangement  be 
increased  to  treaty  status. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  as  to  what  comprises  Cocom. 
Evi^rybody  knows  thfit  we  are  dealing 
with  our  NATO  allies,  plus  Japan,  less 
Iceland  and  Spain.  That  is  a  fairly  het- 
erogeneous group  of  countries  that 
indeed  do  have  common  interests 
when  we  are  di.scu.?sing  the  terras  of 
the  export  of  critical  teclinology  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  or  for  security 
reasons. 

During  the  hearings  we  had  a  lot  of 
testimony  from  various  people  saying 
that  the  Cocom  arrangement  is  a  lax 
arrangement,  that  it  is  not  a  strict  ar- 
rangement, and  that  it  is  not  observed 
with  the  same  degree  of  respect  and 
vigilence  in  all  the  Cocom  countries. 
Indeed,  some  countries  have  a  good 
many  problems  in  negotiating  with 
their  own  companies  to  cooperate. 

My  amendment  does  not  say  that 
the  President  is  going  to  be  successful 
or  must  be  successful  in  increasing  the 
status  of  Cocom  countries  to  a  treaty 
status,  but  it  directs  that  he  at  least 
talk  to  the  other  members  that  form 
the  loose  group  of  Cocom  countries  to 
effectuate  that  end.  It  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  be  successful;  it  basically 
means  that  he  should  try.  I  think  this 
country  would  have  greater  leverage 
over  its  companies,  and  I  think  our 
other  Cocom  countries  would  have 
greater  leverage  over  their  companies 


if  the  Cocom  group  was  a  tighter  knit 
group,  one  that  was  better  respected, 
one  where  there  was  a  greater  flow  of 
information,  and  one  that  was  consid- 
ered at  a  higher  level  than  the  infor- 
mal arrangement  that  we  have  today, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  permitted  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
inform  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter) 
yielded  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
actually  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
COURTER),  who  has  just  spoken,  if  he 
would  resond  to  a  few  questions  about 
his  amendment,  if  I  may  have  his  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered  now  does  not  require  anybody 
to  take  any  action,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MICA.  And  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  offers  says  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  hope  he  will  try  to  seek  a 
treaty  with  Cocom  countries,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes;  the  amend- 
ment that  I  proffer  says  that  the 
President  should  attempt.  It  does  not 
guarantee  a  result,  but  it  instructs 
that  the  President  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate with  Cocom  countries  to  increase 
it  to  treaty  status  rather  than  the  ex- 
isting structure  that  it  is  today. 

Mr.  MICA.  What  would  an  "at- 
tempt" be  in  the  gentleman's  mind? 
Would  it  be  simply  a  letter  to  Cocom? 
Would  that  be  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  various  nations? 

D  1500 
Mr.  COURTER.  For  purposes  of  the 
record,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  matter,  that  he  has  got  to  hold 
tough  with  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sion; but  he  should  in  good  faith  bring 
it  up  so  there  can  be  negotiations  be- 
tween the  various  Cocom  allies  to 
make,  hopefully,  a  mutual  decision 
that  this  organization  should  be  up- 
graded to  treaty  status.  If  our  allies  do 
not  want  to  do  it  or  the  administration 
feels  that  merely  bringing  it  up  is  all 
we  can  expect  to  accomplish  at  the 


present  time,  that  would  satisfy  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Well.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  kind  of  answered  the  ques- 
tion, in  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
really  requiring  anything  in  law. 

Does  the  administration,  incidental- 
Iv,  support  this  amendment? 
'  Mr.  COURTER,  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  they  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  they  would  like  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  go  on  record  saying  that  they 
have.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  dis- 
cussed it  at  all  or  put  anything  in  writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
body on  the  minority  side  that  would 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration supports  that  amendment. 

While  I  am  waiting  for  that  answer. 
I  would  appreciate  if  there  is  someone 
that  can  do  that. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  about  this 
amendment  and  several  that  I  under- 
stand will  follow,  there  is  not  a  great 
problem  with  it.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern. In  fact,  I  support  the  goal;  but 
actually,  to  me  it  is  the  type  of  amend- 
ment that  is  stalling  and  holding  up 
our  bill  right  now.  because  it  does  not 
have  any  real  impact. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  that  we 
all  agree  that  Cocom  needs  strength- 
ening. We  all  agree  on  some  of  these 
goals;  but  if  everybody  on  our  side  or 
the  gentleman's  side  decides  that  we 
are  going  to  put  little  initiatives  with- 
out any  meaning  in  this  law.  we  are 
going  to  be  here  a  long  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  idea. 
We  want  to  strengthen  Cocom.  but  to 
say  in  law  and  require  435  Members  to 
vote  in  law  that  the  President  we 
think  should  send  a  letter  to  Cocom.  I 
do  not  think  is  appropriate  in  this  leg- 
islation, although  I  grew  the  intent. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  all  the 
hearings  that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
had  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  that  we  had  in  the  Special  Panel 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Cocom 
right  now  is  a  very  informal  organiza- 
tion wherein  some  countries  have  dif- 
ficulty in  exciting  their  own  corpora- 
tions in  the  task  at  hand. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  lots  of 
people  that  we  should  upgrade  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  not  a  frivoulous 
amendment  whatsoever.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  delay.  It  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  status  and  increase  the 
prestige  of  this  particular  group  of 
countries  that  are  involved  in  a  very 
important  effort  in  eliminating  the 
sale  and  diversion  of  technology  that 
impacts  on  our  defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  MICA.  Well.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  and  I  sincerely  believe  this,  we 
have  the  same  goal;  but  I  truly  believe 
that  to  require  in  law  in  the  export  ad- 
ministration that  the  President 
might— or  direct  that  he  might  send  a 
letter  is  not  what  we  want  to  do. 


does    not    say 
the    President 


Mr.  COURTER.  It 
might,  it  says  that 
would  do  this. 

Mr.  MICA.  Well,  it  encourages  him. 
The  gentleman  said  in  response  to  my 
question  that  it  does  not  force  him  to 
do  anything;  so  it  encourages  him  to 
takes  some  action,  which  could  simply 
be  a  letter. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that 
we  could  handle  this  in  conference  re- 
ports, in  report  language.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  we  could  come  togeth- 
er; but  I  just  hate  to  see  more  and 
more  amendments  like  this  offered.  At 
this  point  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
administration  supports  the  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  the  answer 
to  that  question? 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  KRAMER.  No;  I  will  seek  my 
own  time.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man's last  inquiry,  but  I  could  com- 
ment on  some  other  things  that  have 
been  said. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  administration 
supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  No;  but  I  can  answer 
one  of  the  gentleman's  questions,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KRAMER.  I  guess  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none.  I  have  read  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  then  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  comment  on  one  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  gentleman,  and  that  was,  what 
does  this  do  in  terms  of  impact  with 
respect  to  the  administration? 

The  language  of  the  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  requires  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  to  seek 
treaty  status  for  Cocom,  and  that  is 
clearly  one  of  the  objectives  that  is  set 
forth  after  that  directory  paragraph. 

Mr.  MICA.  May  I  reclaim  my  time 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Surely. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stood just  moments  ago  on  the  floor, 
the  author  of  the  amendment  said 
that  the  amendment  did  not  require 
anyone  to  do  anything,  it  just  encour- 
ages the  President. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  It  does  not  require 
results.  It  does  not  require  a  long 
effort,  but  it  would  require  that  the 
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thfe  request  of  Mr.  Kramer,  and 

unar  imous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was 


allowed   to   proceed   for   3   additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
suggest  that  at  least,  probably  more 
than  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
would  be  required.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  does  have  some  efficacy  and 
some  force  and  some  viability.  It  is  not 
simply  a  thing  that  blindly  is  proceed- 
ing on  a  hope  and  a  prayer  that  per- 
haps something  will  be  done. 

If  I  might,  I  could  seek  my  own  time, 
I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  the  gen- 
tleman's time,  but  I  do  think  that  this 
is  an  amendment  that  does  have  some 
teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, for  yielding. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  I  have  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  our 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  would  say  first  to  the  gentleman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  it.  and  in  consulting 
with  at  least  two  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  staff, 
they  confirm  the  understanding  that 
the  administration  does  not  support 
the  Courter  amendment. 

I  believe  that  requiring  the  adminis- 
tration to  concentrate  on  negotiations 
leading  to  a  treaty  status  for  Cocom 
would  be  very  counterproductive. 
There  are  deep  political  divisions 
within  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  a 
variety  of  the  nations  now  involved  in 
Cocom.  To  concentrate  our  and  their 
efforts  on  something  so  contentious  as 
treaty  status  for  Cocom  at  this  time 
among  Cocom  members  really  is  coun- 
terproductive. In  fact,  I  believe  that 
even  a  letter  from  the  President  sug- 
gesting that  we  move  to  this  kind  of  a 
treaty  would  be  counterproductive. 

On  matters  of  East-West  trade,  we 
ought  to  be  strengthening  Cocom  and 
not  be  seeking  something  that  is 
bound  to  be  very  contentious  in  the 
West  Europe  member  nations  of 
Cocom. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time  and  say  that  the  com- 
mittee did  spend  some  time  on  this 
issue  and  we  do  on  page  13  in  this  bill 
address  this  very  issue.  Now,  we  do  not 
require  the  way  the  gentleman  does, 
but  I  think  is  the  whole  point  that  has 
been  raised  here. 
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We  have  addressed  it.  We  have  tried 
to  encourage  it.  We  all  support  it,  but 
again  my  concern  is  not  even  so  much 


the  substance  but  the  type  of  amend- 
ment where  we  are  talking  about 
changing  law  and  having  a  vote  here 
in  a  few  minutes  to  get  435  Members 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
require  that  a  phone  call  or  a  letter  be 
made,  when  indeed  we  do  address  this 
in  the  bill.  So,  I  agree,  we  all  agree. 
We  all  support  the  same  goals  but  I 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  The 
administration  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is 
worth  the  time  of  the  House  the  way 
it  has  been  structured. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yiel(  ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  made 
some  good  points  as  well.  Instead  of 
actually  working  on  the  actual  Cocom 
issue,  the  governments  that  are  mem- 
bers of  Cocom  would  have  to  get  into 
this  whole  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  should  justify  Cocom  treaty 
status.  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
governments  who  are  members  of 
Cocom  who  are  not  really  all  that 
aware  that  they  are  members. 

For  example,  can  you  see  the  great 
parliamentary  debates  that  would  go 
on  in  Italy,  for  example? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  the  second 
largest  party  in  Cocom  is  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Can  you  imagine  that 
debate?  We  would  be  putting  some  of 
our  friends  and  allies  in  an  untenable 
position  and  for  not  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. 

The  purpose  of  striking  Cocom  is  a 
very  good  purpose  but  doing  it 
through  a  particular  method  of  treaty 
status  would  not  be  either  wise  or  ef- 
fective. 

We  have,  and  they  have,  great  inter- 
nal debates  and  divisions  right  now 
with  regard  to  the  placement  of  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  missiles,  and 
cruise  launch  missiles  and  Pershing  II 
missiles.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
attract  their  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  do  not  really  think  we 
would  be  helping  what  we  all  want  to 
do  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  will  seek  the  strongest 
language  that  we  can  possibly  put  in 
the  report  to  show  our  concern,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  make  this 
change  in  law. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  cursorily 
perused  the  provisions  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  describes  in  the  bill, 
and  clearly,  they  move  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  Cocom,  but  I  do  not 
believe  nearly  to  the  degree  that  is 
ncccssEiry . 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  special  panel  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HuTTO)  and  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  were  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member; 
and  I  attended  almost  all  of  the  meet- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  what  I  concluded  at  the  end 
of  these  meetings,  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  offering  is  perhaps  the  most,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  that  this  body  is  going  to 
be  considering  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Because  what  came  through  loud 
and  clear  almost  in  every  meeting  that 
we  had  is  that  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  Cocom  is  a  very  informal  organi- 
zation, totally  voluntary,  and  unless 
there  is  a  unanimous  consensus  among 
all  members  who  belong  to  that  orga- 
nization, in  effect  no  action  or  decision 
can  be  made  which  basically  means 
that  everything  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  common  denominator. 

Here  we  are  debating  this  great 
matter  of  trade  from  West  to  West 
and  from  West  to  East  and  what 
should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  that,  trying  to 
balance  off  a  desire  to  allow  a  maxi- 
mum free  enterprise  to  take  its  course 
at  the  same  time  we  are  balancing  deli- 
cate national  security  needs  and  inter- 

cst/S. 

It  seems  to  me  that  until  such  time 
as  we  have  a  viable  Cocom.  one  that 
has  real  teeth  in  it,  many  of  the  points 
that  we  are  debating  are  really  illusory 
in  terms  of  really  having  an  ability  to 
protect  that  which  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  interest,  and  this 
amendment,  of  course,  cannot  require 
that  the  United  States  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  any  other  country,  nor  can 
it,  of  course,  force  any  other  country 
to  enter  into  a  treaty,  but  what  it  can 
do  is  start  the  process  moving  toward 
an  end  result  clearly  is  desirable  and 
one  that  I  think  is  extremely  impor- 
tant if  Cocom  is  ever  to  be  the  viable 
entity  to  really  try  to  protect  the  na- 
tional vital  security  interest  of  the 
West  as  we  wish  it  to  be. 

I  think  clearly  the  other  body  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  this 
process.  A  similar  provision  is  included 
in  the  Senate  bill,  979,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  very,  very  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  enter 
into  those  preliminary  negotiations  to 
at  least  attempt  to  change  the  status 
of  Cocom  to  an  entity  that  does  not 
have  to  operate  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator  that  needs  the  clear  con- 
sensus and  approval  of  every  single 


member  to  take  any  action  or  activity 
whatsoever,  and  as  long  as  you  work 
on  that  principle  of  unanimity,  think 
about  it  within  this  body  and  think  of 
it  within  the  context  of  all  the  NATO 
nations  other  than  Iceland  and  Spain, 
plus  Japan,  and  obviously  it  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  mean- 
ingful kinds  of  containment  or  sanc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  export  of 
things  that  are  perhaps  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  interests 
to  countries  that  ought  not  to  have 
them.  So,  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  wide-spread  support  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
matter  of  unanimity  within  Cocom  in 
another  way.  Yes,  there  is  unanimity 
on  decisions  required  under  the  Cocom 
procedures  which  is  a  safeguard.  This 
procedure    actually    provides    a    safe- 
guard   to    the    United   States.    If   we 
decide,  or  any  other  Member  decides, 
that  there  is  some  piece  of  high  tech- 
nology equipment  that  we  do  not  want 
to  see  involved  in  East-West  trade,  we 
have  a  single-nation  veto  arrangement 
through  the  unanimity  aspects  of  the 
Cocom.  We  can  say  we  do  not  want 
this  piece  of  equipment  to  move  in 
East-West  commerce  and  make  that 
decision  stick.  So  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  that  kind  of  protection  af- 
forded the  United  States  under  the 
unanimity  procedures  of  Cocom  is  not 
necessarily   one    that   would   be   pre- 
served, in  fact  probably  would  not  be 
preserved,    under    a    treaty    arrange- 
ment. 

Unanimity  procedures  under  Cocom 
are  actually  a  safeguard  in  keeping 
our  high  technology  equipment  from 
our  potential  adversaries. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Well,  I  think  if  I 
might,  certainly  in  a  general  sense,  the 
arguments  that  you  have  presented 
make  a  lot  of  sense,  but  clearly  we 
have  in  front  of  us  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  attempts  to  liberalize  the 
standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Clearly  we  are  in  an 
environment  with  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  tries  to 
make  us,  something  which  I  do  not 
disagree  with  at  all,  more  competitive 
with  respect  to  our  own  exports  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  that  tries  to 
give  us  the  ability  to  perhaps  stream- 
line and  make  more  efficient  the  proc- 
ess of  exportation  than  it  is  today, 
that  it  will  allow  American  industry  to 
compete  on  a  fair  basis. 


I  think  clearly  Mr.  Bonkers  inten- 
tions in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
are  largely  to  do  that,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strike  some  balance  with  our 
national  security  needs. 

Clearly  this  legislation  moves  us  in 
the  direction  of  freer  trade,  but  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  move  in 
that  direction,  moving  from  the  gener- 
al, as  you  have  presented  it.  to  the  spe- 
cific, we  need  a  Cocom  that  is  going  to 
be  effective  and  is  going  to  have  some 
teeth  in  it  in  terms  of  trying  to  re- 
strain the  outflow  of  critically  needed 
materials  and  technologies  from  going 
to  those  places  that  it  ought  not  to  go 
to. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  going  to  strongly  oppose 
this  amendment,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  proceed  cautiously  because  as  pres- 
ently constituted.  Cocom  by  way  of  its 
participating  members  is  attempting 
to  develop  and  implement  an  export 
control  policy. 

It  is  not  a  very  prominent  organiza- 
tion. It  does  not  get  a  lot  of  publicity. 
In  fact,  my  staff  has  been  there  and 
visited  and  it  is  a  very  small,  austere 
place,  and  I  think  that  might  ultimate- 
ly work  to  our  advantage  because 
whenever  you  bring  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  export  controls  out  before  the 
public,  it  is  the  kind  of  debate  you 
seldom  can  win.  By  placing  it  in  a 
treaty  status,  we  might  not  only  add 
formality,  not  necessarily  the  effec- 
tiveness or  having  the  treaty  which 
you  referred  to,  but  we  might  have  the 
problem  of  eliminating  members  of 
Cocom,  in  other  words,  if  they  feel 
that  they  are  going  to  be  signatories  to 
an  organization. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bonker  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kramer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  we  have  the  status 
as  a  treaty,  and  it  is  more  of  a  formal 
obligation,  we  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
some  countries  maybe  bailing  out 
saying  that,  in  effect,  they  do  not 
want  to  be  signatories  to  an  anti- 
Soviet  organization. 

I  think  ultimately,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  shares  the 
view,  we  have  got  to  be  effective  in  a 
multilateral,  multinational  control 
program. 

The  question  is:  Would  we  be  more 
effective  if  Cocom  is  of  treaty  status? 
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catinot  answer  that  question.  I 
anyone  can. 
have  to  also  look  at  other 
members,  not  just  what 
Stales  wants.  We  are  going 
a  statutorily  directed  dele- 
discuss  the  treaty  status,  but 
:o  look  at  France  and  other 
that  maintain  some  kind  of 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
rejist  any  effort  to  make  it  a 
causing  more  embarrass- 
perhaps   more   ineffective- 
Cocom  program, 
know  if  that  is  a  fact,  but  I 
ppsing  these  questions. 

Let  me  just  respond 
ly.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
eman  from  Washington, 
reilly,  the  general  principles  of 
ire  to  liberalize  trade  from 
Vest  and  how  can  we  really 
a  meaningful  way  and  pro- 
ital  national  security  when 
have  an  organization  that 
products  get  into  the  West 
Irade  stream  there  is  no  way 
trade  from  West  to  East 
that  have  entered  into 
with  liberalized  West  to 
unless  all  of  the  West- 
agree  to  that  limitation, 
to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
1  he  direction  of  liberalization 
West  trade  we  have  got  to 
ing  to  tighten  up  the  ship  in 
iVest  to  West  trade  being  ex- 
the  East. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from       Colorado       (Mr. 
las  again  expired, 
request  of  Mr.  Bonker  and  by 
consent,  Mr.  Kramer  was 
proceed   for   1   additional 


0 


BC  INKER. 


Chairman,  will 


Mr. 
rman  yield? 
KI^AMER.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Washington. 
B(D|NKER.  I  would  liko  to  direct 
to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
he  had  the  opportunity  to 
His  matter  with  any  of  the 
s  who  represent  countries 
jartiripants  in  Cocom  and,  if 
las  been  their  reaction? 
CqURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

man  yield? 
KI^AMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
New  Jersey. 
CdURTER.  I  suppose  you  are 
about  the  foreign  affairs  chief 
ious  countries? 
BClNKER.  No.  I  have  met  with 
ambassadors  to  most  of  the  Cocom 
or  many  of  the  ambassadors 
members  of  Cocom  and  who 
ing  our  activities  on  this  leg- 
:  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ad- 
question.  I  wonderea  if  the 
had  had  an  opportunity  to 
with  any  of  the  ambassadors 
representatives     of     participating 
in  Cocom. 


Mr.  COURTER.  No;  and  that  is  why, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
answer  the  question,  I  feel  i:hat  the 
amendment  is  a  germane  and  an  ap- 
propriate one.  I  think  this  issue  should 
be  explored  by  the  administration. 

I  think  very  possibly  our  Cocom 
allies  will  agree  that  we  want  to  up- 
grade Cocom  to  make  it  a  higher  level. 
Unless  we  ask  the  administration  to 
raise  this  question  on  a  very  serious 
level,  it  is  never  going  to  be  brought 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

So  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  well  explored,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  is  very,  very  val- 
uable because  it  is  going  to  require 
that  the  upgrading  of  Cocom  to  treaty 
status  be  explored. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  right  now,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Cocom  is  a  very  loose 
group  of  countries  that  can  bail  out  of 
the  arrangement  at  any  time  for  what- 
ever frivolous  reason  they  want  to, 
without  any  formal  declaration  that 
they  are  going  to  get  out. 

I  think  very  possibly  if  treaty  status 
were  created  you  would  have  greater 
continuity,  you  would  have  a  better  or- 
ganization, and  you  would  have  coun- 
tries that  would  behave  a  lot  more  re- 
sponsibly than  perhaps  they  are  be- 
having now. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  If  1  might  just  re- 
claim my  time  for  a  minute  and  com- 
ment ori  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton s  que^ition,  I  apologize  for  not  re- 
calling the  name  or  the  specific  title  of 
the  gentleman  involved,  but  we  did 
have,  T  believe,  the  executive  director 
of  the  organization  in  front  of  our 
panel  on  an  informal  basis.  He  said 
yes,  it  would  be  hard  to  have  treaty 
status.  It  would  be  hard  to  accomplish 
that.  It  would  be  very  sensitive.  It 
might  make  some  of  the  n anions  in- 
volved anxious  and  nervous. 

But  the  reason  that  it  would  make 
them  so  is  because  they  would  see  it  a^ 
perhaps  imposing  limitations  on  their 
ability  to  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  direction 
of  this  country  is  going  to  be  to  liber- 
alize that  West  to  West  trade  we  had 
better  take  some  very  important  stops 
to  do  something  to  make  sure  that 
that  West  to  West  trade  stays  West  to 
West  trade  and  does  not  somehow  be 
siphoned  off  from  the  East. 

It  seems  to  me  loud  and  clear  in 
every  meeting  that  I  have  attended 
the  way  Cocom  is  presently  struc- 
tured,   because    of   its   consensus    re- 


quirement for  which  any  nation  can 
object  and  thereby  render  any  sugges- 
tion or  recommendation  moot,  that  we 
do  not  have  a  very  tight  assurance 
that  that  West  to  West  trade  will  not 
translate  into  West  to  East  trade. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  hopefully 
summarize  here.  We  have  the  author 
who  says  he  has  not  talked  to  any  of 
the  ambassadors  and  we  are  dealing 
with  Cocom.  I  must  remind  our  col- 
leagues consistently  that  Cocom  is  a 
group  of  our  friends,  people  who  we 
have  come  together  with  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  no  decisions  are  made 
by  Cocom  unless  they  are  unanimous. 
Any  country,  including  the  United 
States,  who  makes  one  objection,  then 
no  decision  stands. 

These  are  our  friends.  We  have  not 
dealt  with  this. 

This  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  very  carefully  tried  to  encourage 
the  same  goal.  So  I  would  again  say  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  have  a  vote  to 
require  the  President  to  make  a  phone 
call  or  send  a  letter  when  indeed  we 
are  all  looking  for  the  same  thing. 

The  language  is  almost  identical  and 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  point  I 
think,  as  one  gentleman  has  character- 
ized it,  is  conform  it  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  conference 
committee  anyhow  and  we  are  going  in 
with  very  similar  language.  Again,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we  get  to 
this  type  of  debate  just  to  change  a 
few  words  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
there  have  not  been  hearings  on  the 
amendment  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  nations  that  are  our  friends  have 
not  been  consulted.  Our  chairman  has 
carefully  talked  about  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  45  seconds.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Our  chairman  has  care- 
fully discussed  many  of  these  issues  in 
our  committee  with  the  various 
friends  and  ambassadors  involved.  I 
would  simply  say  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  change  the  language  to 
require  a  phone  call  or  a  letter  be 
made  in  this  type  of  atmosphere, 
where  there  is  so  much  confusion  on 
this  bill,  just  is  not  the  correct  way. 

We  all  agree  on  the  goals.  We  put  it 
in  the  legislation  that  Cocom  should 
be  strengthened. 

If  I  had  my  way  we  would  require 
every  one  of  them  to  sign  a  treaty.  But 
it  is  voluntary.  They  are  our  friends, 
and  if  we  were  to  change  it  between 
now  and  conference  we  ought  to  try  to 
find  some  consensus  that  we  can  all 
live  with. 


That  is  how  we  have  operated  with 
our  friends,  particularly  in  this  in  the 
past.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds. ) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  think  in  the  gentle- 
man's summation  he  really  makes  the 
best  possible  point  for  the  need  for 
this  amendment  and  that  is  that  it  has 
to  operate  totally  by  consensus.  If  one 
objects,  that  is  it,  when  the  purpose  of 
Cocom  really,  the  basic  purpose,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  be  the  primary  lim- 
iting factor  to  prevent  vital  trade  from 
being  siphoned  off  from  Western, 
friendly  nations  to  unfriendly  nations 
around  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
open  up  that  trade  from  West  to  West 
we  had  better  do  something  that  pro- 
tects the  trade  from  West  to  East  and 
clearly  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  as  it  reads  today 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
amendment,  because,  really,  we  move 
toward  real  substance  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  try  and  raise  this 
thing  to  a  treaty  status  and  a  level 
that  is  really  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  The  reason  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  in  favor  of  raising  Cocom 
to  a  treaty  status  is  because  the  con- 
cept is  great,  in  theory,  but  impossible 
to  implement  in  practice.  There  are 
other  ways  to  strengthen  Cocom.  We 
will  soon  have  an  amendment  to  do 
just  that. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  attempted  to 
raise  Cocom  to  a  treaty  status  it  would 
backfire.  Today  we  have  15  nations  in 
Cocom,  but  if  we  attempt  to  force 
Cocom  to  treaty  status  we  will  destroy 
Cocom.  Domestic  politics  in  Europe 
will  not  allow  ratification  of  Cocom  to 
treaty  status. 

We  must  use  and  strengthen  the 
mechanism  we  now  have.  To  do  away 
with  the  mechanism  we  have  now  and 
go  the  route  of  the  treaty  status  ap- 
proach is  not  going  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem. It  would  only  aggravate  our  prob- 
lems. We  need  solutions,  not  problems. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

D  1530 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Page  27,  line  4,  .strike  out  all  that  follow.s 
"Sec.  113"  through  line  12,  and  redesignate 
succeeding  subsection  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  (ai. 
(b).  and  (c)  and  references  thereto  accord- 
ingly. 


Page  27.  line  13.  after  "the  Act"  insert 
"(50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a))".  and  strike  the 
word  "further". 

Page  28.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(B)"  on  line  7. 

Page  29,  line  19,  strike  out  "(a),  (b)  and 
(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  and  (b)". 
Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  I  and  all  amendments  thereto  ter- 
minate at  5:30  p.m.  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Accordingly,  all 
debate  on  title  I  and  all  amendments 
will  terminate  at  5:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  in  the  bill  before  us  today  a 
provision  which,  if  adopted,  will  strip 
the  President  of  authority  to  take  ac- 
tions which  U.S.  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests may  require;  and  which  will  en- 
courage and  accelerate  the  movement 
of  U.S.  companies  offshore,  thereby 
further  contributing  to  a  loss  of  jobs 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  not  permit  this. 

Section  113(a)  of  H.R.  3231  elimi- 
nates the  Pre.sident's  authority  to 
apply  foreign  policy  controls  extrater- 
ritorially.  It  limits  his  authority  to 
impose  foreign  policy  export  controls 
to  only  those  goods  or  technology  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thority under  current  law  to  control 
exports  by  sub.sidiaries  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies operating  abroad  or  of  foreign 
products  produced  from  U.S.  technolo- 
gy would  be  eliminated.  The  only  way 
the  President  could  impose  .such  con- 
trols extraterritorially  would  be  to  ask 
Congress  in  each  instance  to  pa^s  a 
law  allowing  him  to  do  so.  This  provi- 
sion, then,  significantly  hampers  the 
Presidents  ability  to  respond  rapidly, 
effectively,  and  with  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility that  is  essential  in  an  interna- 
tional crisis.  Such  a  situation  would  be 
untenable. 

I  understand  the  claims  of  the  busi- 
ness community  that  there  have  been 
instances  when  the  extraterritorial  use 
of  export  controls  may  have  been 
counterproductive;  and  that  such  in- 
stances may  well  have  hurt  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  angered  our  allies.  But 
stripping  the  President  completely  of 
his  authority  in  this  area  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  overreaction.  We  must  not 


undermine  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  carry  out  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Adoption  of  section  113(a)  that  is. 
the  bill  before  us  without  this  amend- 
ment will  also  encourage  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  relocate  offshore,  and  discour- 
age foreign  companies  from  investing 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
can  only  apply  foreign  policy  export 
controls  to  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States,  then  those  companies 
that  have  substantial  trading  relation- 
ships with  foreign  countries  will  relo- 
cate their  factories  abroad  to  avoid 
U.S.  export  control  laws.  Ironically, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  imposed 
export  controls  on  U.S.  subsidiaries 
operating  abroad  very  sparingly.  But. 
in  those  rare  instances  where  sub.sidi- 
ary  controls  have  been  invoked,  they 
vv'ere  designed  to  prevent  U.S.  nation- 
als or  companies  from  doing  business 
through  their  overseas  operations 
which  they  were  precluded  from  doing 
directly.  It  would  be  a  mistake  now  to 
let  these  companies  circumvent  U.S. 
export  controls  so  easily. 

What  are  the  actual  implications  of 
this  provision  if  it  were  adopted  into 
law?  Mr.  Chairman,  without  these  con- 
trols, we  could  not  elfectively  combat 
international  terrorism  or  promote 
human  rights.  Items  controlled  for  an- 
titenorist  or  human  rights  reasons 
could  be  readily  diverted  to  proscribed 
destinations  if  we  were  unable  to 
reach  extraterritorially  to  control 
them. 

Goods  produced  from  U.S.  technolo- 
gy or  produced  by  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad  could  be  exported  contrary  to 
U.S.  interests.  Yet  the  United  States 
would  be  identified  with  such  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  need  to  apply 
extraterritorial  foreign  policy  controls 
sparingly.  The  admini.-Jtrat  ion-pro- 
posed bill  on  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  included  a  declaration  of  U.S. 
policy  to  impose  foreign  policy  con- 
trols in  a  manner  that  minimizes  the 
impact  on  business  activities  in  other 
countries  to  the  extent  possible.  The 
recent  restraint  on  the  application  of 
these  controls  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  downing  of  Korean  Air  Line 
flight  007  makes  clear  that  these  con- 
trols will  be  applied  responsibly. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  must 
have  broad  authoritv  to  take  the 
action  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  interests.  He  must  retain 
the  authority  to  control  exports  extra- 
territorially for  foreign  policy  reasons. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
strike  this  provision. 

M-  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  President 
maintains  the  authority  to  utilize  for- 
eign policy  controls  at  his  discretion,  I 
think  it  really  adds  to  the  growing  rep- 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  I  can  understand  those 
who  have  taken  exception  to  this  ad- 
ministration or  prior  administration 
policies  to  embargo  grain  sales,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  sale  of  equipment  for 
building  the  Russian  pipeline.  But 
that,  I  think,  is  a  question  apart  from 
this. 

The  question  is:  If  we  do  have  a  good 
foreign  policy  reason  to  create  these 
embargoes,  does  it  make  sense  to  have 
U.S.  companies  doing  business 
through  a  foreign  subsidiary  continu- 
ing to  deal  and  not  honoring  that  em- 
bargo? 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  they 
may  have  contracts  that  they  want  to 
fulfill  and  that  the  law  of  the  land 
where  the  subsidiary  is  located  re- 
quired them  to  fulfill  it.  But  yet  we 
have  the  very  strange  situation  where 
a  U.S.  company,  through  a  foreign 
subsidiary,  is  furnishing  materials  that 
have  been  embargoed  through  a  for- 
eign policy  decision  of  this  country. 

Now.  the  other  thing  that  I  see  is. 
say.  in  the  terrorist  situation.  We 
could  have  U.S.  technology  licensed  to 
be  produced  abroad.  Let  us  say  that  it 
is  aircraft  that  could  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  And  that  would  find  its 
way  into  a  country  like  Libya  by 
buying  this  technology  or  the  goods 
produced  from  a  foreign  company  pro- 
ducing under  a  U.S.  license  or  from  a 
subsidiary. 

And  I  think  that  is  untenable.  If  we 
are  to  meet  these  human  rights  and 
these  antiterrorists  and  other  foreign 
policy  considerations,  we  must  have 
this  ability  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  should  not  take  it  from  him. 
I  think  we  should  expect  the  President 
to  use  it  responsibly. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  remind 
ourselves  in  the  House  that  this 
debate  on  extraterritoriality  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  affiliates  of  American 
corporations  are  going  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  This  debate  over  the  EAA  will 
not  be  the  end  of  the  debate  on  extra- 
territoriality. 

Ask  yourselves  if  you  want  multina- 
tional corporations  to  claim  the  right 
to  engage  in  price-fixing  cartels  and 
claim  their  legality  to  our  Government 
because  they  are  legal  in  a  foreign 
country.  Ask  youselves  if  you  want  the 
adverse  effects  of  price  fixing  to 
remain  unchallenged  by  the  United 
States  and  by  this  House.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  repealing  the  extra- 
territorial application  of  foreign  policy 


controls  is  based  on  the  opposition  of 
the  European  governments  and  the 
claim  that  the  President's  authority 
has  little  justification  in  international 
law.  First,  that  is  not  the  assertion  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Second, 
those  who  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
President's  authority  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  say  it  is 
perfectly  justifiable  for  the  President 
to  have  the  same  authority  under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act— lEEPA.  Either  the  con- 
cept stands  or  falls  on  its  own  merits. 
But  it  cannot  be  acceptable  in  lEEPA 
and  condemned  in  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  I  would  simply  remind 
my  colleagues  that  on  two  occasions 
this  body  specifically  voted  to  give  the 
President  this  authority  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

At  the  heart  of  this  controversy  is 
the  concept  that  the  United  States  can 
reach  out  and  control  the  actions  of 
individuals  and  companies  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  that  violate  U.S.  law 
and  have  a  harmful  effect  on  America. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example 
which  illustrates  the  complexity  of 
this  issue.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
the  West  German  Cartel  Office 
blocked  the  takeover  of  a  French  sub- 
sidiary of  an  American  corporation  by 
the  French  subsidiary  of  a  German 
corporation. 

I  believe  there  is  another  route  to 
coming  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  ex- 
traterritoriality. That  course  of  action 
is  consultation  between  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  initial  use  of  for- 
eign policy  controls.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Member  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton)  who  was  respon- 
sible for  proposing  the  terms  of  this 
consultation  and  incorporating  them 
into  the  legislation  before  us.  If  the 
President  is  to  have  foreign  policy  con- 
trols, they  must  be  effective.  They 
must  control  exports  from  the  United 
States:  they  must  supersede  export 
commitments,  and  they  must  apply  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  affiliates. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  attack  on  the  extraterri- 
torial application  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  controls.  Export  controls  have 
three  basic  elements:  First,  controls  on 
exports  from  the  United  States; 
second,  the  authority  for  foreign 
policy  to  take  precedence  over  existing 
export  contracts;  and.  third,  the  au- 
thority to  apply  the  controls  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
and  affiliates,  as  well  as  to  U.S.  prod- 
ucts sold  overseas  and  to  goods  pro- 
duced from  technology  of  U.S.  origin. 

This  very  complex  issue  was  the  sub- 
ject of  only  one  hearing.  In  other 
words,  we  have  not  yet  fully  consid- 
ered the  consequences  of  repealing  the 


President's    ability    to    apply    foreign 
controls.  .   . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  regulate  the  export  of  goods 
and  technologies  "subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  export- 
ed by  any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  to  fur- 
ther U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Let  us  not  duck  the  reason  for  this 
amendment.  It  was  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  goods  and  technology  for  the  Soviet 
natural  gas  pipeline.  This  House  had 
the  opportunity  to  overturn  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  that  matter  and  failed 
to  do  so.  That  was  one  instance  of  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  foreign 
policy  controls. 

But.  there  are  many  other  instances 
where  this  authority  is  employed.  The 
United  States  controls  products  pro- 
duced from  U.S.  data  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  aircraft  components  to 
Libya;  tires  to  South  Africa  for  mili- 
tary vehicles;  and  other  products  to 
Syrian  and  Iraqi  terrorist  groups.  All 
these  controls  exist  for  reasons  of  for- 
eign policy  and  are  applied  extraterri- 
torially.  . 

Extraterritorial  authority  is  crucial 
for  foreign  policy  controls  to  be  effec- 
tive. It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
subject  the  domestic  U.S.  company  to 
export  controls  and  then  allow  its  for- 
eign subsidiary  to  be  free  from  the 
controls.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous legislative  remedy  to  encourage 
U.S.  firms  to  relocate  overseas. 

A  joint  resolution  granting  the 
President  extraterritorial  authority 
under  the  act  is  meaningless.  Any 
President— at  any  time— can  request  a 
law  from  this  House.  The  President 
does  not  need  a  law  enabling  him  to 
ask  for  a  law.  H.R.  3231  also  contains  a 
30-day  discharge  provision— but  this 
does  not  insure  timely  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  by  the  House. 
These  provisions  obscure  the  bills 
intent:  The  complete  removal  of  extra- 
territorial controls.  In  fact,  a  provision 
for  expedited  floor  procedures  was  de- 
leted by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton because  the  Rules  Committee 
would  not  approve  the  bill  with  such  a 
provision.  . 

I  take  very  strong  exception  with 
those  who  attack  all  foreign  policy 
controls.  What  would  they  have  the 
United  States  do— roll  over  each  time 
a  foreign  country  walks  over  principles 
we  consider  essential  for  international 
relations?  Presidential  actions  regard- 
ing foreign  policy  are  effective  because 
they  have  substance  and  are  timely. 
Can  you  imagine  a  situation  where 
Congress  debates  whether  or  not  the 
President  should  impose  a  foreign 
policy  control? 

You  would  think  from  some  partici- 
pants in  this  debate  that  the  President 
applies  extraterritorial  authority 
willy-nilly— without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  each  case.  And  I 


also  want  to  add— that  the  Presidents 
use  of  this  authority  may  be  overly 
cautious.  For  example,  in  1982,  Ye  ap- 
plied foreign  policy  controls  to  Libya— 
but  the  action  was  carefully  tailored  to 
avoid  any  impact  on  U.S.  origin  ex- 
ports already  outside  the  United 
States    or    covered    by    existing    con- 

tr£LCt.S 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  oppose  repeal 
of  the  President's  extraterritorial  au- 
thority. I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
Walter  Mondale,  John  Glenn,  Gary 
Hart,  Ernest  Hollings— or  any  other 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion would  react  to  this  restriction  on 
Presidential  action.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  the  gentle- 
man's comment  about  foreign  policy 
controls  being  effective.  I  would  really 
challenge  the  gentleman  to  point  to 
any  recent  example  where  controls 
have  been  imposed  and  have  been  ef- 
fective. We  know  the  result  of  the 
Carter  administration's  embargo  on 
wheat  as  a  result  of  Russia's  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  More  recently,  this  ad- 
ministration utilized  controls  to  em- 
bargo equipment  for  the  Yamal  pipe- 
line. And  in  both  instances,  the  con- 
trols were  lifted.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  pipeline,  the  President  imposed 
controls  domestically  on  American 
manufacturers  and  then  later  applied 
them  extraterritorially.  But  he  subse- 
quently removed  the  controls. 

We  certainly  did  not  punish  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  certainly  were  not 
effective  in  furthering  foreign  policy. 
We  certainly  greatly  injured  the  U.S. 
manufacturers  that  were  engaged  in 
that  project. 
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But  after  they  were  discouraged 
from  continuing  their  work  on  that 
pipeline,  those  controls  were  lifted.  So 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  those  con- 
trols have  done  much  greater  damage 
to  U.S.  manufacturers  than  they  ever 
did  to  the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  say  that  those 
controls  have  been  effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  argument, 
perhaps,  against  foreign  policy  con- 
trols generally,  but  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
foreign  policy  controls  that  are  put 
into  effect  should  have  extraterritorial 
operation.  And  it  was  not  the  extrater- 


ritorial aspect  of  that  that  was  the 
problem  with  the  wheat  embargo  or 
necessarily  with  the  Russian  pipeline, 
the  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  with  respect  to  the  Russian 
pipeline,  the  President  did,  in  the 
second  round,  apply  those  controls  ex- 
traterritorially. And  subsequently,  he 
has  lifted  both  the  original  controls  on 
our  domestic  exports,  as  well  as  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  those 
controls. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  made  a  valid  point.  The  gentle- 
man's argument  seems  to  be  that  we 
ought  not  have  foreign  policy  export 
controls.  But  what  the  gentleman's 
bill  says,  even  though  we  continue  to 
have  that  power,  we  are  going  to  limit 
that  power  to  the  United  States  and 
not  apply  it  to  foreign  subsidiaries  or 
to  those  who  are  operating  under  a  li- 
cense from  a  U.S.  company. 

So  if  you  want  to  do  away  with  all 
export  controls,  that  is  a  different 
issue.  But  the  point  here  is.  if  we  are 
going  to  have  foreign  policy  export 
controls,  let  us  make  them  meaning- 
ful; let  us  make  certain  that  they  are 
useful  instead  of  making  them  apply 
only  to  U.S. -produced  goods. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  that 
we  have  language  in  the  bill  that 
allows  the  extraterritorial  application 
of  those  controls  if  Congress  approves. 
So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
President  by  himself  should  not  pos- 
sess that  authority. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  his  respon.se  if  France,  for 
instance,  which  now  controls  Ameri- 
can-produced motors,  told  us  that  we 
could  not  export  American  motor 
products  to  Canada  or  Israel.  In  other 
words,  if  the  thing  were  turned  around 
and  France  were  attempting  to  extend 
those  controls  extraterritorially  on  the 
United  States.  I  imagine  the  gentle- 
man would  be  the  first  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee   to   stand   up   and 

object.  .         .   ^ 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  com- 
mittee not  long  ago  rejected  a  very 
similar  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  that 
would  have  required  prior  approval  by 
Congress.  And  in  effect,  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  asking  us  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  language  that  is  in  the 

bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bonker) 
there  were— ayes  7,  noes  3. 
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Mr.  BANKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  i  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
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Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FLsh 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoKlietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythc 

Frank 

Franklin 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 


Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidi 

Hsnce 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hans<n  i UT ; 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords     ' 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  I  OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 


Lln.Nd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Low.  ry  ( WA ! 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundi.io 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlcnee 

Marriott 

Martin  ^IL) 

Martiti(NY. 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

MeCandlf>s.s 

McCloskev 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinncy 

McNiilty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Milier  (OHi 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moaklev 

Molinari 

MoUohati 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mcorf 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

Nowak 

OBri(>n 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 


Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pea,se 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurscU 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridtf 

Ritialdo 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukrma 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaeter 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sonsenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sl-arp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusier 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 


Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Stasgers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.s.s 

Wheat 

Whitehuist 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


n  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-nine  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Bonker)  renew  his  demand 
for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re- 
minds the  Members  that  this  will  be  a 
5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  199,  noes 
215,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  399] 

AYES- 199 

Andrews  (NO 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Applegato 

Guarini 

Nielson 

Aspir. 

Gunderson 

Nowak 

Badha'.n 

Hall  (OH) 

O'Brien 

Barn.ird 

Hall.  Ralph 

Obey 

Bartlett 

Hall.  Sam 

Oxicy 

Bateman 

Hammerschmidt 

Packard 

Bennett 

Hance 

Parris 

Berman 

Hansen  (ID) 

Piushayan 

Bevili 

Han.sen(UT) 

Patman 

Biaggi 

Harrison 

Petri 

Bilirakis 

Hartnett 

Porter 

Bliley 

Hatcher 

Fur.sell 

Boehlert 

Heftel 

Ray 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Regula 

Broomfield 

Hiler 

Ridge 

Brown  (CO) 

Hillis 

Rinaldo 

Bioyhill 

Holt 

Ritter 

Bryant 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Burton  dN) 

Horton 

Roe 

Byron 

Hughes 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Carney 

Hutto 

Roth 

Chappell 

Hyde 

Rowland 

Chappie 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Jeffords 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Coats 

K.osich 

Schuize 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kazen 

Senscnbrenner 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Courier 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Craig 

LaPalce 

Shumway 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Shuster 

Crane.  Phihu 

Latta 

Siljander 

D'Amours 

Lcath 

Sisisky 

Daniel 

Lent 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Levitas 

Skelton 

Daub 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Denny 

DeWine 

LipiiLski 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickin.son 

Lloyd 

Snowe 

Dorgan 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

Lott 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Spence 

Duncan 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Durbin 

MacKay 

Slump 

Dyson 

Madigan 

Sundquist 

Eckart 

Marlenec 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marriott 

Thomas  (GA) 

Emerson 

Marlm  (ID 

Torricelli 

Erdreich 

Martin  (NC) 

Valentine 

Erlenborn 

Martin  (NY) 

Volkmer 

Evans  (lA) 

McCain 

Vucanovich 

Feighan 

McCandless 

Walgren 

Fiedler 

McCloskey 

Walker 

Fields 

McColIum 

Waxman 

Fish 

McDade 

Weaver 

Flippo 

McEwen 

Whitehurst 

Florio 

McGrath 

Williams  (OH) 

Forsythe 

McKernan 

Winn 

Franklin 

Miller  (OH)     ■' 

Wise 

Frost 

Minish 

Wolf 

Geka.s 

Molinari 

Wortley 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Young (FL) 

Goodling 

Murtha 

Gradison 

Neal 
NOES— 215 

Ackerman 

Boucher 

Dellums 

Addabbo 

Boxer 

Derrick 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Dicks 

Albosta 

Britt 

Dingell 

Alexander 

Brown  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Anderson 

Burton  (CA) 

Downey 

Andrews  (TX) 

Carper 

Dwyer 

Annunzio 

Carr 

Dymally 

Anthony 

Chandler 

Early 

Archer 

Clarke 

Edgar 

AuCoin 

dinger 

Edwards  (AL) 

Barnes 

Coelho 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bates 

Coleman  (TX) 

English 

Bedell 

Collins 

Evans  (ID 

Beilen-son 

Conable 

Fascell 

Bereuter 

Conte 

Fazio 

Bethune 

Conyers 

Ferraro 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Foglietta 

Boland 

Coughlin 

Foley 

Bonior 

Coyne 

Ford  (MI) 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Ford  (TN) 

Borski 

Daschle 

Frank 

BO.SC0 

de  la  Garza 

Frenzel 

Gaydot 

GejdeiLson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

HamiJion 

Harkin 

Hefner 

Howard 

Hover 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Jjhnsor, 

Joncs(NC) 

.Tones  (OK: 

Jone.^  (TN  J 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kind.iess 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lan'03 

Leach 

Lehmf-n(CA) 

Lehm.Tii  (FLi 

Ixiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Livingston 

Long   LA) 

Lont  (MD) 

Lp-Acrv  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzol' 

McCurdy 

McHugh 


Boner 

Dixon 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 


McKmney 

McNuIiy 

Mica 

M'cnel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mcllohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moirison(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Miazek 

Murphy 

Myer.- 

Naicher 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

OrtiZ 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

rea.se 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Rcse 

Roslenko'Aski 

Roukerna 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

S.'hroeder 

Schun-.er 

NOT  VOTING-19 


Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Talion 

Tai:ke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vaiidergriff 

Vento 

Walkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

V/hitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Z.schau 


Hav.  kins 

Hayes 

Hightower 

Jacobs 

Lungien 

Pepper 

Pritchard 


Quillen 
Rangel 
Rodiiio 
Stokes 
Young (AK) 


Mr.  MICHEL  and  Mr.  KINDNESS 
changed    their   votes    from    "aye"    to 

"no." 
Mr.    SKELTON    changed    his    vote 

from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1620 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
other  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter:  Page 
8,  line  19.  insert  "(a)'  after  "Sec.  105. '. 

Page  9,  insert  the  following  after  line  16: 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striliing  out  'significant"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "comparable":  and 

(2)  bv  in.<^erting  after  those  produced  in 
the  United  Stales,"  the  following:  "so  as  to 
render  the  controls  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purpose.-;,". 

Page  13.  inseit  the  following  after  line  19: 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.   App.   2404(f))   is  amended   in   para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "suffi- 


cient" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    comparat'.e"'. 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  20  and 
""2404(fH4))"  on  line  21  and  insert  ir  lien 
thereof  the  follo-ving.  "lb)  Section  5(f)(4)  of 
the  Act" . 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsectio'iF  ar- 
coidingly. 

Mr.  COURTER  during  the  read- 
ing). Ml.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  tViat  we  have  been  de- 
bating the  bill  for  a  long  period  of 
time  today. 

The  amendment  that  I  come  for- 
ward with  now  is  really  a  very  simple 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dm  ing  the  past 
number  of  hours  in  debating  this  bill, 
we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
that  section  of  the  bill  concerning  for- 
eign availability.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned over  and  over  again  that  for- 
eign availability  is  present  and  exists 
and,  therefore,  controls  exist  if  a  good 
or  technology  is  available  in  the  same 
quantity  or  quality  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. We   have   listened  to  the  words 

quantity"  and  "quality"  again  and 
again  and  again  during  the  past 
number  of  hours.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant now  to  focus  on  the  adjectives  in 
the  bill  as  written  of  the  words  "quan- 
tity" and  "quality." 

On  two  segments  of  the  bill  and  also 
of  the  act  itself,  "quantity"  is  modified 
by  using  the  word  'significant '  in  one 
place    and     'sufficient"    in    another 

The  word  "quality"  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  availability  is  modified  by 
using  the  word  "significant"  in  one 
place  and  "sufficient"  in  another 
place. 

There  is  inconsistency  in  the  act  as 
written  and  there  is  inconsistency  I  be- 
lieve in  the  bill  as  brought  forward  on 
the  floor. 

My  amendment  simply  changes  the 
modifier,  changes  the  adjectives  to  the 
most  important  and  crucial  woras  in 
that  whole  section  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity, those  words  "quantity"  and  "qual- 
ity." 

My  amendment  changes  the  adjec- 
tives "significant"  and  "sufficient"  to 
the  word  "comparable." 

I  do  so  because  there  should  be  uni- 
formity. It  makes  no  sense  in  the  same 
act  to  modify  the  word  "quantity"  by 
using  the  word  "significant"  in  one 
place  and  "sufficient"  in  another. 

Also,  I  believe  everybody  knows 
what  "comparable"  is.  I  do  net  think 
that  many  people  know  what  a  signifi- 
cant quantity  is  or  what  significant 
quality  is  or  sufficient  quality  is. 


We  are  dealing  in  terms  of  a  very 
crucial  and  important  segment  of  this 
particular  act.  We  are  talking  in  terms 
of  foreign  availability.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  fact  that  if  there  is  for- 
eign availability  in  the  same  quantity 
and  the  same  quality,  then,  of  course, 
we  should  have  the  right  to  export 
that  technology  and  there  should  be 
no  control;  but  we  really  have  not  ex- 
amined the  words  that  modify  "quan- 
ti-^y"  and  "quality."  They  are  sloppy. 
They  are  imprecise.  They  change. 
They  are  dual  adjectives,  looking  at 
different  parts  of  the  act. 

I  think  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
that,  yes,  indeed,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members,  the  section  on 
foreign  availability  is  important.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  but  let  us 
modify  it  properly.  Let  us  use  the 
word  "comparables"  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  quantity  and  use  the  word 
■comparable'  when  we  are  dealing 
with  quality. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  the  act 
more  understandable  and  making  it 
more  enforceable  in  clearing  up  this 
problem  we  have. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  urge  a 
"yes  "  vote  on  the  Courter  amendment. 
Mr.    COURTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  adding  a  new 
section.  I  am  not  striking  a  section.  It 
should  not  be  very  controversial.  I  am 
adding  precision  to  the  language. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  specific  language 
in  the  foreign  availability  section  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  as 
amended  in  1979,  because  that  is  really 
the  bill  that  we  are  amending.  In  that 
section,  if  I  might  paraphrase,  it  says 
that  foreign  availability  will  be 
deemed  to  exist  if  the  goods  or  tech- 
nologies are  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  sufficient  quality  to 
make  our  export  controls  ineffective; 
that  is,  the  goods  from  other  sources 
are  good  enough  and  available  in 
enough  volume  to  make  our  controls 
ineffective.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  very 
precise.  If  the  goods  are  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  so  our 
controls  are  not  working,  then  foreign 
availability  exists. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  change 
of  the  word  "sufficient"  to  "compara- 
ble" would  clarify  things.  In  fact,  it 
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request  of  Mr.  Zschau,  and 

unaniiious  consent,  Mr.  Courter 

id  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

ZS(jHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

will  yield  further,  could  the 

explain   to   me   how   that 

"sufficient"  to  "compara- 

make   the  description   of 

ailability  more  precise  and 

actually  change  in  prac- 

ajplication  of  the  section? 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
in  two  areas, 
all,  in  section  4  of  the  act. 
ying  word  to  "quantity"  is 
and  not  "sufficient,"  so 
inherent  conflict  in  the  act 
written:  so  what  I  am  suggest- 
that  we  use  the  same  modi- 
time,  rather  than  a  differ- 
e  or  different  modifier. 
I  think  in  arguments,  and  I 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
but  an  argument  can  very 
be  made  that  the  U.S.  tech- 
militarily   critical   and   the 
f  of  a  foreign  country  may 
y  critical,  but  theirs  might 
parable  to  ours, 
our  concern  should  be  with 
y.  with  equivalency,  and 
adtual  gross  amount. 

the  word  "sufficient"  has  to 
1  he  mathematical  accumula- 
e  amount  of  technology  or 
of  items  and  not  inherent- 
can  do. 
should  not  be  about  the 
items  that  are  sold  or  the 
items  that  are  foreign  avail- 
really  whether  those  items 
in  what  they  can  do  as 
ormance  with  U.S.  technolo- 
is  the  attempt  of  my  lan- 


tl  ey  ' 


cor  cern  ; 


D  1630 


ZS  DHAU. 


Chairman,   will 


Mr. 
(  man  yield? 

TER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
fr^m  California. 

AU.   I  thank  the  gentle- 
j^ielding. 

to  me  that  your  concerns 
into  account  in  the  current 
that  is,  if  a  technology  avail- 
third  countries  is  compara- 
then  it  is  of  a  sufficient 
make  our  controls  ineffec- 
Cor|trolling  it   by  ourselves  will 
the  Soviets  from  getting  it 
can  get  comparable  prod- 
other  sources. 

see  any  reason  to  make  a 

ind,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   I 

'  irould  make  the  definition  of 

(•ailability  less  precise  than  it 

currfnt  language. 


ours 


eat 


tiey 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  debated  this  after- 
noon, many  of  which  have  been  tech- 
nical and  confusing,  I  think  this  prob- 
ably wins  the  prize. 

I  am  not  sure  many  people  will  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion between  sufficient  and  compara- 
ble, the  distinction  between  significant 
and  comparable  quantity,  so  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  an  intelligent  debate  on  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us.  In  my 
judgment,  to  make  the  definition  of 
foreign  availability  so  tight  that  noth- 
ing is  acknowledged  as  similar  to  our 
products,  then  I  think  we  are  wearing 
a  blindfold  and  we  are  endangering  na- 
tional security  because  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  availability  when  it  is  there. 
So  we  will  not  enter  into  good  faith 
negotiations  to  bring  that  technology 
or  good  under  control. 

In  the  meantime,  our  potential  ad- 
versary gets  exactly  what  he  wants 
and  he  certainly  does  not  care  wheth- 
er that  item  is  comparable  or  suffi- 
cient or  significant. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Secretary  himself 
will  make  that  much  of  a  distinction 
between  comparable  and  sufficient, 
but  those  people  who  are  involved  in 
the  business  community  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  distinction. 

If  we  try  to  require  something  to  be 
identical,  not  only  in  terms  of  quality 
but  in  terms  of  quantity,  then  we  will 
never  acknowledge  that  foreign  avail- 
ability exists.  We  certainly  will  not 
find  any  kind  of  item  that  is  available 
in  a  foreign  country  to  be  the  same 
color,  to  be  manufactured  in  the  same 
quantity,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
There  is  no  way  whatsoever  that  we 
will  ever  meet  that  foreign  availability 
test.  So  I  submit  that  the  law  that  is 
in  place  now  has  worked  sufficiently, 
to  use  one  of  the  phrases  that  is 
before  this  body,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  change  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  law  has  worked  signifi- 
cantly, comparably,  and  sufficiently. 
One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  with 
the  licensing  procedure  is  uncertainty. 
Here  is  one  definition  which  Com- 
merce and  Defense  and  the  business 
community  seem  to  understand  and  so 
does  Cocom. 

If  we  make  this  change  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  incomparable,  insignifi- 
cant, and  insufficient,  we  will  then 
have  a  situation  in  which  nobody  un- 
derstands the  law  and  we  will  have  to 
build  a  new  body  of  precedent.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  we 


should  move  on  to  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter;  Page 
42.  line  16.  .strike  out  $24.600.000 "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $44,600,000". 

Page  42.  line  21.  insert  the  following  after 
■  Act.':  -$20,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
to  process  export  license  applications  within 
the  time  limitation  set  forth' in  section  10(c) 
of  this  Act.  ■. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  and  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  one  problem  that  has  been  brought 
up  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  during  this  debate  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  in  earlier 
discussion.  And  that  is,  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  several  years  an  inad- 
equate job  of  review  and  validation 
and  processing  of  export  licenses  in 
this  country. 

We  have  seen  these  licenses  stack  up 
to  the  point  where  they  are  not  expe- 
ditiously processed,  to  the  point  where 
our  exporters  are  losing  contracts  be- 
cause they  are  waiting  for  paperwork 
to  be  shuffled  and  in  doing  that,  for- 
eign competitors  are  gaining  the  edge 
on  our  people,  and  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  remedy  to  some 
degree  that  situation. 

In  discussions  and  in  meetings  with 
the  representatives  of  Commerce,  I 
was  informed  when  asking  Mr.  Bill 
Archey  who  is  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Trade  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  what  time  we 
could  cut  down  the  average  processing, 
or  how  much  could  we  cut  down  the 
average  processing  time  for  West -West 
licenses,  if  we  could  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  to  process  export  li- 
censes applications,  and  the  answer 
was,  we  could  cut  it  down  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  days. 

I  understand  the  average  is  about  21 
days  now,  and  that  is  still  working  to 
the  detriment  of  some  of  our  export- 
ers. So,  I  offer  this  amendment,  very 
simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  ad- 
dress part  of  the  problem  that  busi- 
ness has  with  the  licensing  require- 
ments, especially  West-West  licensing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  experienced  people  to  process 
these  licenses  expeditiously  so  that 
our  exporters  can  be  competitive  in 
the  world  market  and  I  would  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  it  reluctant- 
ly, because  this  committee  has  been 


anxious  to  increase  Commerce  appro- 
priations, so  it  can  do  the  job  effec- 
tively. I  know  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  involved  in  this  debate  has  come 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  one  reason 
why  our  control  policy  has  not  been 
more  effective  is  because  the  Depart- 
ment lacks  the  necessary  resources  to 
do  an  effective  job.  Recognizing  that 
fact,  we  have  already  rather  substan- 
tially increased  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  budget  by  authorizing 
$24.6  million  for  the  administration  of 
the  act  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in- 
volved, 1984  and  1985. 

This  is  $12.9  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $14.9  million  above  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Of  the  $24.6  million  authorized.  $15 
million  would  be  for  enforcement,  $2.1 
million  for  foreign  availability  assess- 
ment, and  $7,5  million  for  licensing 
and  other  administrative  activities. 

Mr.  Zschau  added  the  $2.1  million 
for  foreign  availability  during  commit- 
tee markup. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  increase  the  amount  for  proc- 
essing applications  from  $7.5  million 
to  $20  million,  is  that  correct? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hunter)  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes;  that  would  put 
an  additional  20. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce? 

I  know  they  have  representatives 
near  the  Chamber  because  they  are 
closely  following  our  action  today. 
Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  your  amendment  to  in- 
crease their  budget  by  $20  million? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  discussed  yesterday 
morning  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
which  you  and  I  attended  with  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  administration 
officials  particularly  with  Mr.  Bill 
Archey,  I  discussed  the  proposal  that  I 
had  to  put  an  amendment  in  adding 
$20  million.  I  asked  Mr.  Archey  how 
much  could  we  cut  out  presently  be- 
cause I  realized  that  we  have  that 
problem  in  processing  these  licenses, 
could  we  cut  the  average  time  down 
and.  if  so,  how  much  could  we  cut  it 
down. 
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His  response  was  we  could  cut  it 
down  from  an  average  of  about  21 
days,  that  is  average  time  for  process- 
ing West-West  licenses  to  about  10 
days  with  the  expenditure  of  about  an 
additional  $20  million. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  indicated 
to  them  that  I  intended  to  offer  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  really  am  very  reluctant  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  However,  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
been  most  able  in  his  debate  on  the 
floor  and  he  has  brought  forth  some 
tremendous  amendments  which  I 
think  illuminated  the  debate  and  he 
has  done  just  a  super  job. 

But  to  raise  the  revenue  by  almost 
three  times  the  amount  we  have  in  the 
bill  would  just  not  be  fair.  To  ask  the 
Department  if  they  would  like  to  have 
$20  million  more  is  like  asking  my  kids 
if  they  want  more  of  an  allowance.  Did 
we  ever  hear  of  a  Department  saying 
they  will  not  accept  more  money?  Of 
course  they  will. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  a  2-year  au- 
torization.  Why  not  take  a  look  at  how 
the  bill  works  these  next  2  years  and 
try  to  work  within  this  spending  and 
within  the  dollars  that  we  have.  If  it 
does  not  work  out.  then  we  will  change 
it. 

But  I  think  like  in  so  many  cases, 
just  to  throw  more  money  at  the  De- 
partment is  not  going  to  solve  our 
problem.  But,  again,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution  to  this 
debate  has  offered  on  this  floor  and  I 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Had  we  not  acted 
to  increase  the  Department's  authori- 
zation already  by  nearly  $13  million  I 
probably  would  be  more  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  But  we 
have  already  taken  a  bold  step  to  in- 
crease their  budget. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
noted,  I  think  we  should  let  the  De- 
partment absorb  that  money  and  see 
how  they  can  work  more  effectively 
before  we  increase  the  budget  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 

unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bonker  was 

allowed   to   proceed   for   2   additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  and  I  appreciate  both 
gentlemen's  concern  with  the  budget- 
ary constraints  we  are  operating 
under. 

I  was  offering  this  because  I  per- 
ceived, and  through  all  of  the  debate 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  commit- 
tee, that  you  have  had  a  real  problem 
in  expeditiously  processing  export  li- 
censes. That  argument  has  been  made 
throughout  the  debate  and  I  was 
trying  to  do  something  that  would 
help  you  and  help  American  business- 


es and  the  businesses  that  are  present- 
ly suffering  because  of  this  delay. 

We  are  talking  about  that  we  have 
some  security  concerns  with  transfer- 
ring technology  and  those  concerns 
have  been  mainfested  in  a  number  of 
amendments  that  have  radically 
changed  this  piece  of  legislation.  Yet 
we  do  need  to  do  something  for  our 
businesses. 

If  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
warrant,  will  state  that  they  could  cut 
this  processing  time  down  to  10  days 
for  $20  million  I  would  rather  do  that 
than  to  risk  technology  transfer  that 
could  ultimately  be  detrimental  to  the 
United  States. 

So  I  was  offering  this  thinking  that 
this  would  assist  the  committee.  If  the 
committee  really  does  not  want  to  in- 
crease the  Department's  resources  and 
they  would  really  not  want  to  bring 
that  time  down  from  21  days  to  10 
days  as  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  represented  then  I  think  that  is 
now  a  matter  of  record  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  withdraw  my  amendment  if 
that  is  what  the  chairman  would  like 
me  to  do. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, both  for  his  decision  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  the  spirit  behind 
the  amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  take 
the  gentleman's  advice  and  will  at- 
tempt to  expedite  the  licensing  proce- 
dures so  that  we  can  cut  down  the 
turnaround  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection, 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONKER 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker:  Page 
41.  line  2.  insert  "(l)"  after  "(a) '. 

Page  41.  insert  the  following  after  line  4: 

(2)  Section  7(i)(4>(A)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•(A)  lumber  of  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Grades  of  Number  3  dimension  or 
better,  or  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
Export  R-List  Grades  of  Number  3  common 
or  better;". 

Mr.  BONKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  very  little  to  do  with 
foreign  policy  controls  and  national  se- 
curity controls  and  the  export  of  tech- 
nology. But  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  export  of  unprocessed  West- 
ern red  cedar. 
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Simply  stated,  the  amendment 
would  peimit  the  export  of  partially 
processed,  manufactured  Western  red 
cedar  lum  ber,  by  conforming  the  defi- 
nition of  jnprocessed  to  that  used  in 
the  standi  rd  export  lumber  grades. 

The  CH  \IRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ameni  iment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENfcMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  RO'  'H.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendme  it. 
The  Clerk  read  as  lollows: 

offered  b.\    Mr.  Roth:  Page 
14.  insert  the  following: 

to  coordinate  the  i>ysif';ri.s 

:ontrol  documents  used  by  th- 

government-,  in  order  to  verify 

:he  movement  of  eoods  or  teoh- 

to  controls  by  the  Committee 

ntry  of  one  such  government  to 

of  the  country  of  any  other 

?r.t  or  to  any  ocher  country. 

etment  to  establish  uniform,  ade- 

and  civil  penalties  ic  .Tiore 

del-T   diversions   of   ;tem<;   con 

.\port  by  agreement  of  the  Com- 


tir  s 


■  CC  li 

lo:  y 


Amendment 
13.  after  l! 
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effectively 
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nient  to  increase  on-site  inspcc- 

enforccment  autho.ities  of 

paling    governments    to    insure 

,  sers   who   have   imported    items 

or  export  by  agreemen;  oi  the 

are   using  such    items   for   the 

ises.  and  that  such  items  are.  in 

:he  cor.irol  of  lho.se  ena  users. 

15.  .strike  out  ■(6)"  and  insert 

•(9)". 

(during  the  reading^  Mr. 
I  ask  unan.mous  consent 
mendment  be  considered  as 
!  Tinted  in  the  Record 
AIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
ction  to  the  reques:  of  the 
from  Wisconsin? 
.s  no  objection. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the 

J  think  will  go  a  long  way 

lening  Cocom.  After  all.  at 

of  whrti  we  are  arguing 

debating    here    today,    the 

Alministration  Act,  is  how  are 

o  make  Cocom,  these  15  na- 

more  effectively. 

amendment  does  is  ask  the 

to  harmonize  within  Cocom 

our  export  control  docu- 

at  is,  our  import  certificate 

delivery    verification    docu- 

realiy  make  up  the  paper 

we  have  so  often  stressed 


wa. 


h  ch 


we 


m  jnize 


pi  a 


have  the  paper  trail,  and  if 
m^ike  it  work  effectively,  if  we 
it,  then  we  are  going  to 
way   to  stem   the   tide  of 
ting  of  our  Western  tech- 
goods, 
ecbnd  point  is  that  what  we  are 
Lsk  the  President  to  do  is  lo 
gotiations  to  seek  the  estab- 
of   a  uniform   and   an   ade- 
criiiinal  and  civil  penalty  for  ef- 
deterring    the    diversion    of 
coritrolled  by  export  for  Cocom. 


T  am  .sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  about  2  week.s 
ago  "60  Minutes  '  had  a  program  on 
the  infamous  technology  diversion 
cases  in  recent  years.  For  example,  the 
Eruckhauseri  case. 

This  would  go  a  long  way  to  stern 
cases  hke  that  and  procedures  like 
tliat  just  because  you  would  have 
some  criminal  and  civil  pen?  1  ties. 

The  third  point  is  that  it  addresses 
what  is  the  m-ost  perplexing  problem 
in  the  area  of  export  controls.  It  is  a 
fact  that  icems  under  Cocom  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  transferred  irom  the  ini- 
•ial  end  user  to  other  parties  without 
controls  and  it  wouid  go  a  'ong  way  to 
take  care  of  this  perplexi-ig  problem. 

So  I  ask  thtit  this  amendment  be 
adopted  to  sf;onfthen  Cocom  and  I 
think  It  will  go  n  long  way  to  close  this 
sieve  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
v.ords  and  rise  only  to  express  my  sup- 
oo.'t  I'o'-  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Th: 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth). 

The  amendment  v>'as  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  '-'KENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  of  ft  red  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  Page 
27.  line  4.  strike  out  The  first  sentence  of 
section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec 
tion",  and 

Page  21.  line  12.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  last  period,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  The  autliority  grant- 
ed by  this  .subsection  s!ial!  be  exerci.spd  by 
the  Secrevary  in  consultation  w.ith  the  Sec- 
retary 01  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretnrv  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  United  S'ates  Trade 
Represen'.ative.  ard  suLh  other  departments 
and  iigencie;.;  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap 
propriate.  ano  shall  be  implemented  by 
means  of  export  licenses  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  pretiy  simple  amendment.  This  re- 
lates lo  the  foreign  policy  controls. 

Unaer  existing  law,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  .such  other  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

n  1650 

Just  a  moment  ago  we  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  how  an  important 
Cabinet  official  was  apparently  not 
consulted  at  the  time  of  a  -ery  impor- 
tant embargo  and  was  not  aware  that 
one  was  being  considered.  This  amend- 
ment merely  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary, as  he  probably  should  anyway, 
will  consult,  in  addition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale,  with  the  Secretary  nf 
Defense,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  and  anybody 
else  that  he  wants  to  involve. 


These  are  important  decisions  ana  in 
my  judgment  should  involve  those 
Cabinet  member*^  who  find  th?ii  iaily 
activities  most  involved  with  thc5'-  for- 
eign policy  considerations. 

I  think  this  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  law  a  little  bit.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  make  much  difforence  be- 
cause we  would  hope  that  these  people 
would  be  consulted  with  aryway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Chninnau,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  .'•'.'. oport  of  the  gen- 
tleman s  amendment. 

I  wcjld  like  lo  commend  the  gentle- 
man because  I  think  the  more-  we  exei  - 
cL"5e  consultation  among  the  various 
Cabinet  officers,  the  less  likely  we  will 
be  to  make  mistakes  in  anv  tuture  use 
of  foi-eign  policy  controls. 

So  I  am  in  full  support  cf  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  lo 
striKe  the  requisite  number  of  word.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  too  wish  to  join 
him  in  commending  our  colleague 
"rom  Minnesota  (Mr.  F!?i:N?EL>  for 
what  I  see  is  a  very  excellent  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  again  point.,  up  the 
old  Ru.ssian  proverb,  I  may  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  that 
"While  two  mounta-ns  can  never  come 
together,  two  men  ahvay.s  can  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Rentlemar  from  Minnesota 
tMr.  Frenzel). 

The  amendment  wao  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  9  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ame.ndment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzei.:  Page 
9,  Hne  18,  after  Sec.  106^1  V.  insei*  •il"; 
and 

PaKC  9.  after  line  24,  insert  the  f(  Uowing: 

(2)  Section  5(a)'l)  is  (urtht  r  amended  b> 
insertinK  "the  Secretary  oi  Stnie.  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  the  United  Stales 
Trade  Representative."  in  the  last  sentence 
,i,fier  the  phrase  "the  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense.", 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  similar  amendment.  It  relates  to 
the  security  section,  section  5  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Now  the  Secretary  i.-^  obliged  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  oi  Defense, 
This  amendment  would  insist  that  he 
consult  with  the  listed  officials.  I 
would  hope  it  would  make  a  better  de- 
cision. It  will  certainly  make  better  in- 
formation-spreading. 

I  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 


The  amendment  wa-^  agreeti  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  I? 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 
The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II— EXPORT  PROMOTION 
PROGRAMS 

REtMTIBEMENT  OF  PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  'a)  Nof.>'ithslaPding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  money  aprropriatd  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  sxpense:»  to 
carry  out  any  e:<oort  promotion  program 
may  be  obii^rai-ed  or  expendeci  only  if— 

tl)  the  appropriation  thereof  has  oeen 
previously  authorized  by  law  enacted  on  o;- 
alter  the  da;e  of  the  enactment  of  ihis  Act; 
or 

.'2)  the  amount  of  all  such  obtifeations  and 
exper.ditures  does  not  exceed  an  amount 
previously  prescribed  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  such  date. 

Co)  To  the  extent  ihat  legit-lalion  enacted 
afier  Uie  makin?  of  an  appropriation  to 
carry  eui  anv  evporv  promotion  program 
authorizes  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
•.h.vreof.  the  limitation  contained  in  ;;ubsoc- 
I'on  (a)  shall  have  no  elloct. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  .-.uperseded  except  by  a  provision  ol  law 
enacted  after  th'  elite  ot  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  spec.fi'.'aily  repeals,  mJdines. 
or  i-'tpersedes  the  provisions  o;  this;  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  terw 
export  promoUfm  program"  means  anj  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
signed to  stimulate  or  as.s:.st  United  States 
businesses  marketint!  their  ^oods  and  serv- 
ices abroad  competitively  with  bu.sines.ses 
from  other  countries,  including  b\xt  not  iim- 
iled  to— 

(1)  trade  development  (except  for  the 
trade  adjustment  a.ssistance  program)  and 
dis-scmlnation  ol  loreign  marketing  opportu- 
nities and  other  mnrketinp  information  to 
United  States  producers  of  good.?  and  serv- 
ices, including  the  expansion  of  on  ign  mar- 
kets for  United  States  textiles  and  apparel 
and  any  other  Unitid  States  products; 

(2)  the  developm.ent  of  regional  and  multi- 
lateral economic  polioie;:  which  enhance 
United  Stales  trade  and  in\f3!ment  inter- 
ests, and  the  provision  of  marketing  services 
with  respect  to  fo.rien  countries  and  re- 
gions; 

(3)  the  exhibition  of  United  States  goods 
in  other  ccimlries;  ?nd 

(4>  the  operations  if  the  United  States 
Commercial  Servic"  and  the  Foreign  Cr.m- 
mercial  Servi-.e,  or  any  srccessor  agency. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years  1984  ana 
1985  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  export  promotion  programs 
SIOO.458.000. 

BAR'^ER  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  President  shall,  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  aate 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  contingency  plan  for  the  prorno 
lion  of  ''xport.s  of  agricultural  commodities 
through  the  bartering  of  surplus  agricultur- 
al commodities  produced  in  th?  United 
States  for  petroleum  ?nd  petroleum  prod 
net;;,  and  for  other  mal.'rials  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  which  are  proJuced  abroad 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  implementing  such  bartering. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  oilier  provision 
ot  law.  the  President  i,s  authorized— 

il)  to  barter  .stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Government  for 


peiioleum  and  p  troleum  .Droducts.  and  for 
other  materials  -  .^al  to  the  national  inter- 
est, -.vnich  aie  p -  iduced  abroad,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  sa:-?s  would  otherwise  not 
occur,  and 

'2)  to  purchase  i;' t-oleum  and  petroleum 
products,  and  othi .  materials  vital  to  thr 
national  interest,  which  are  produced 
abroad  and  acqured  by  persons  in  the 
United  States  throueu  barter  for  agricultur- 
al conimrdities  pr,  J-iced  in  an  exported 
from  th-  United  Sia  es  through  normal 
com:nerciai  trade  channels. 

(c)  The  President  shall  »ake  steps  lo 
insure  that  any  bai  te-s  desc-ibed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ibi.l)  ->•>;'.  any  purchases  :ni- 
ttioraed  by  subsecti.>n  ,b)(2)  safeguard  er- 
isling  export  ma'-:<eis  for  agricultural  com- 
modities operating!  rn  conventional  busine.vi 
term.s  from  displacement  by  barters  de- 
scribed in  subsec  i,--.s  (a)  (bMl  .  and  'b)ti:). 

The  CHAiRH\N  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendm:  i  is  to  title  II? 

AMENDMENT        "£«!•  O  BY  MP.  iJLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMj»N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  araendment  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk   <  ad  as  follows: 

Ar.iendiuent  offered  by  Mr.  Oi.ickman:  On 
page  45,  delete  Uie  word.  "ard".  on  line  9: 
delete  the  period  at  the  e.id  of  Hne  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  inereof  a  semicolon  followed 
by  tht  word  "and"  and  the  following: 

"(5Ha)  Establishment  of  a  cooperativi 
progrt-.in.  on  a  demonstration  basis  with  liie 
Department  of  Transportation,  consistent 
with  provis'or.s  of  this  Act.  the  Internation- 
d  Aviation  Facil'iies  Act.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  and  United  Slates  fo.'-eign 
policy  goals  to: 

d)  initiate  technical  assistance  programs 
with  the  aviation  authorities  of  other  gov- 
ernments; and 

<ii)  initiate  programs  lo  assist  United 
States  firms  in  their  efiorls  to  export  aero 
space  products  and  services.  Such  programs 
mav  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(A)  use  of  United  States  firms  in  technical 
assistance  programs  initiated  with  foreign 
governments: 

(B;  assisting  United  States  firms  to  pre 
pare  and  stibmit  proposals  to  foreign  go,- 
ernments  or  foreign  aviation  concerns: 

<C)  providing  technical  consultation  and 
project  maragement  assistance  to  United 
States  firms  once  foreign  governments  or 
aviation  concerns  have  awarded  contracts  to 
United  Slates  firms;  and 

(D)  assisting  United  States  private  sector 
civil  aviation  entities  to  develop  training 
programs,  by  providing  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration safety  information,  educational 
material,  and  advice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shad  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  30.  1985.  on  the 
implementation  of  this  program  making  rec- 
ommendations on  the  advisability  of  its  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  to  involve  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies, 

Mr.  CLICK ^T AN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   reati   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  rec.uest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Xan.ias? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  a 
dem.oiistration  project  where  the  De- 


partments of  Commerc  •  and  Trans- 
portation would  v.ork  trnether.  using 
both  of  their  authorities,  to  r^romot? 
the  export  of  our  'CO-pace  technol- 
ogies It  could  do  oo  in  tiiC  following 
specified  ways: 

Using  U.S.  firms  in  intt  rnational 
technical  assistance  progra.n.s  by  ine 
FAA  to  give  then-  added  exposure: 

Assist  firm.^  in  prepa-ing  proposals 
to  foreign  governments; 

Gi\e  technical  assistance  r,  id  pioject 
management  lO  I'.G.  fir:'.i>  ir  comply- 
ing with  contra:: ■-s;  and 

Providing  FAA  safety  i.ifonnation, 
educa.ional  material,  and  ?.d\ice. 

The  pilot  program  v  ouln  run  f'jr  the 
duration  of  the  authoriaatio.-i  but  a 
renort  would  be  due  not  later  than 
April  3C,  193&,  so  v,e  can  determine 
whether  if  i^-  i..roduct;ve  siid  whether 
it  should  be  expanded  lo  other  tech- 
nologies. 

Why  pick  aviation?  Aero.-^p.  .'e  ts  our 
No.  1  manui'actured  export  iien.  out 
there  is  room  lor  improvement  su?ce  it 
has  dropped  off  some  in  rrceiu  years. 

Tlie  FAA  16  inie-ested  in  this  ap- 
proach—as envisioned  in  the  Kasse- 
baum.  bill  which  goes  into  •nwrh.  more 
detail— and  they  are  relied  upon  in  the 
international  aviation  community  for 
much  technical  advice  which  gives 
them  ready  access  to  see  iiow  this  co- 
operative effort  works. 

Our  rivals  in  Internationa  markets 
do  this,  kind  of  cooperative  marketing; 
we  are  crazy  if  we  do  not  give  it  a  try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHnlRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Glickmani. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  II? 

The  Clerk  will  designnte  title  III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follow^: 
TITLB;  III— SOl'TH  AFRICA 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec,  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  Slates  Policy  Toward  South  Africa 
Act  of  1983". 

SuRTiTi.E  1— Labor  Standards 

EM-n.'ISEMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PRINCIPLES 

SEC  311.  Any  United  Stales  persor  who— 

(1)  has  a  branch  or  office  in  South  .Mrica, 
or 

(2)  control.-,  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
oliicr  enterprise  in  South  Africa, 

in  which  more  than  twenty  pennle  are  em- 
ployed  shall    take   the   necessa"    .steps   !0 
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b'-anch, 
-  enter- 
•.mploy- 

.  .vl^  of 


in.sure    that     in    operating    su.'i 
office,   corporation,   partnership,   r 
prise,  those  principles  relating  to 
ment  practices  set  forth  in  secti"  : 
this  Act  are  implemented. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Sec.  312.  <a^  The  principles  referred  to  in 
section  311  of  this  Act  are  iis  follows: 

(1)  Desegregaiing  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility,  including— 

(A^  removing  all  race  designation  signs: 
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(B) 
work  facilit 

(C)  terminiting 
based  on  racip^l 

<2)   Provi 
employees, 

(A)  assuri 
death  benefi 
nondiscriminbtory 
ees.  whether 
compensated 

(B) 
inatory  term 
for  all  employees 
vations.  job 
restrictions 
and  differential 
discriminate 
origin. 

(3)  Establishing 
ees  doing  eq 
ing— 

(A) 
soon  as 
which  is  api 
regardless  o 
or  comparab  e 

(B)  revieujing 
hourly  and 
establishing 
and    unified 
which  takes 

(C)  elimin4ting 
ingrade  ben 
gardless  of 
are  eligible 
grade  benefits 

(4) 
salary  struc 
index  which 
employees 

(5)  Increa^ng 
number  of 
managerial 
clerical,  and 
of  significai  tly 
tion  of  blacis 
jobs,  includi 

(A)  develo  ) 
prepare 
other  nonw 
possible. 

(i)  expanding 
ing  new  proi  rams 
prove  the  slJiUs 
ees,  and 

(ii)  creat 
and  facilit 
to  higher 
skills: 

(B)establfch 
tify,  and  actjv 
tential  for  f 

(C)  ident 
whites  with 
enrolling  tliem 
programs 

(D)  establsh 
to  enable  ei  iploy 
tion  and  ski 
ties:  and 

(E) 
this  paragraph 

(6)  Taki 
the  quality 
work  envi 
transportat  on 
health,  incljiding 

(A)  prov 
other  non 
health  care 
either  through 
sen'ices  or 
employees 


ing    all    eating,    rest,    and 
:  and 

all  regulations  which  are 
discrimination, 
equal  employment   for  all 
iiicluding— 

that  any  health,  accident,  or 

plans  that  are  established  are 

and  open  to  all  employ- 

they  are  paid  a  salary  or  are 

on  an  hourly  basis;  and 

„  equal  and  nondiscrim- 

and  conditions  of  employment 

^ and  abolishing  job  reser- 

fragmentation,  apprenticeship 

r  blacks  and  other  nonwhites, 

._.  employment  criteria,  which 

on  the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic 
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equal  pay  for  all  employ- 
1  or  comparable  work,  includ- 


...„    and    implementing,    as 

..^,  a  wage  and  salary  structure 

ilied  equally  to  all  employees. 

race,  who  are  engaged  in  equal 

work: 

_...e    the    distinction    between 

I  alaried  job  classifications,  and 

ind  implementing  an  equitable 

system    of   job   classifications 

nto  account  such  review:  and 

....„  inequities  in  seniority  and 

fits  so  that  all  employees,  re- 

1  ace.  who  perform  similar  jobs 

or  the  same  seniority  and  in- 

Establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
ure  based  on  a  cost-of-living 
takes  into  account  the  needs  of 

their  families. 

„.  by  appropriate  means,  the 
ilacks  and  other  nonwhites  in 

supervisory,  administrative, 
technical  jobs  for  the  purpose 

y  increasing  the  representa- 

and  other  nonwhites  in  such 

ig- 

ing  training  programs  that  will 
substantial  numbers  of  blacks  and 
ites  for  such  jobs  as  soon  as 
including— 

existing  programs  and  form- 
..•ns  to  train,  upgrade,  and  im- 
s  of  all  categories  of  employ- 

on-the-job  training  programs 

to  assist  employees  to  advance 

)aying    jobs    requiring    greater 


ing  procedures  to  assess,  iden- 
ely  recruit  employees  with  po- 
rther  advancement: 
fying    blacks    and    other    non- 
high  management  potential  and 
in  accelerated  management 

ing  and  expanding  programs 
.^.oyees  to  further  their  educa- 
Is  at  recognized  education  facili- 

estabjishing  timetables  to  carry  out 

I. 

in^   reasonable  steps   to   improve 

of  employees'  lives  outside  the 

ircjnment  with  respect  to  housing. 

schooling,    recreation,    and 

ling    assistance    to    black    and 

hite    employees    for    housing. 

transportation,  and  recreation 

'h  the  provision  of  facilities  or 

aroviding  financial  assistance  to 

or  such  purposes,  including  the 


expansion  or  creation  of  in-house  medical 
facilities  or  other  medical  programs  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  employees  and  their  dependents;  and 

(B)  participating  in  the  development  of 
programs  that  address  the  education  needs 
of  employees,  their  dependents,  and  the 
local  community. 

(7)  Recognizing  labor  unions  and  imple- 
menting fair  labor  practices,  including— 

(A)  recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees, 
regardless  of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form,  join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity: 

(B)  refraining  from— 

(i)  interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coerc- 
ing employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  self-organization  under  this  paragraph, 

(ii)  dominating  or  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization, or  sponsoring,  controlling,  or  con- 
tributing financial  or  other  assistance  to  it. 

(iii)  encouraging  or  discouraging  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  by  discrimi- 
nation in  regard  to  hiring,  tenure,  promo- 
tion, or  other  condition  of  employment, 

(iv)  discharging  or  otherwise  disciplining 
or  discriminating  against  any  employee  who 
has  exercised  any  rights  of  self-organization 
under  this  paragraph,  and 

(v)  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with 
any  organization  freely  chosen  by  employ- 
ees under  this  paragraph: 

(C)  allowing  employees  to  exercise  rights 
of  self-organization,  including  solicitation  of 
fellow  employees  during  nonworking  hours, 
allowing  distribution  and  posting  of  union 
literature  by  employees  during  nonworking 
hours  in  nonworking  areas,  and  allowing 
reasonable  access  to  labor  organization  rep- 
resentatives to  communicate  with  employ- 
ees on  employer  premises  at  reasonable 
times: 

(D)  allowing  employee  representatives  to 
meet  with  employer  representatives  during 
working  hours  without  lo.ss  of  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  and  representation  of  employee 
grievances: 

(E)  regularly  informing  employees  that  it 
is  company  policy  to  consult  and  bargain 
collectively  with  organizations  which  are 
freely  elected  by  the  employees  to  represent 
them:  and 

(F)  utilizing  impartial  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  resolve  disputes  concerning 
election  of  representatives,  negotiation  of 
agreements  or  grievances  arising  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  matters  arising  under  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  guidelines 
and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who  are  or 
may  be  subject  to  this  subtitle  in  complying 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub.section 
(a>  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may,  upon 
request,  give  an  advisory  opinion  to  any 
person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to  this  sub- 
title as  to  whether  that  person  is  subject  to 
this  subtitle  or  would  be  considered  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
subsection  <a). 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  South  Africa  an  Advisory  Council  (1)  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  those  principles  set  forth  in 
section  312(a).  and  (2)  to  review  periodically 
the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  and.  where  necessary,  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  in  such  reports. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  composed  of 


ten  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  representing  trade 
unions  committed  to  nondiscriminatory 
policies,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  South  Africa,  and  the  South 
African  academic  community,  and  from 
among  South  African  community  and 
church  leaders  who  have  demonstrated  a 
concern  for  equal  rights.  In  addition  to  the 
ten  appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  United  States  Ambas,sador  to 
South  Africa  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the 
United  States  an  American  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  make  policy  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  practices  of  United  States 
persons  in  South  Africa  and  to  review  peri- 
odically the  progress  of  such  persons  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  section  311  of 
this  Act.  The  American  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  11  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  among  qualified  per- 
sons, including  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  representatives  of  labor, 
business,  civil  rights,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  American  Advisory  Council 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  in 
South  Africa  and  of  the  American  Advisory 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  3-year  terms, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed, 
three  on  each  Council  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three  on  each 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year,  as  designated  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  The  United  States  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa  shall  provide  to  the  Advisory 
Council  in  South  Africa  the  necessary  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
American  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  in 
South  Africa  and  of  the  American  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  without  pay.  except 
that,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  respective  Councils,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Councils  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

enforcement;  sanctions 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Each  United  States  person  re- 
ferred to  in  section  311  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  (Da  detailed  and 
fully  documented  annual  report  on  the 
progress  of  that  person  in  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  compliance  with  this 
subtitle  and  any  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  establish  mechanisms  to  monitor 
such  compliance,  including  onsite  monitor- 
ing with  respect  to  each  United  States 
person  referred  to  in  section  311  of  this  Act 
at  least  once  in  every  two-year  period: 


(2)  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  secure  such 
compliance  by  means  of  conference,  concil- 
iation, mediation,  and  persuasion: 

(3)  shall,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
has  furnished  the  Secretary  with  false  in- 
formation relating  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
against  such  person:  and 

(4)  may  conduct  investigations,  hold  hear- 
ings, administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses, 
receive  evidence,  take  depositions,  and  re- 
quire by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to 
any  matter  under  investigation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  giving  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  each  United  States  person 
referred  to  in  section  311  of  this  Act.  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  the  compli- 
ance of  that  United  States  person  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  and  any  regula- 
tions issued  to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(d)(1)  Any  United  States  person  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (c)  or  (f)  of  this 
section  either  that  the  person  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  subtitle  or  any  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  subtitle,  or  that  the 
compliance  of  the  person  with  this  subtitle 
or  those  regulations  cannot  be  established 
on  account  of  a  failure  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  or  on  account  of  the 
provision  of  false  information  to  the  Secre- 
tary, may  not— 

(A)  export  any  goods  or  technology  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  South  Africa;  or 

(B)  use  the  services  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

(2)(A)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  may 
impo.se  upon  any  United  States  person  sub- 
ject to  those  penalties— 

(i)  if  other  than  an  individual,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,000.  or 

(ii)  if  an  individual,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000. 

(B)(i)  Any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
a  United  States  person  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  any  in- 
dividual in  control  of  that  United  States 
person,  who  knowingly  and  willfully  or- 
dered, authorized,  acquiesced  in.  or  carried 
out  the  act  or  practice  constituting  the  vio- 
lation involved  and  (ii)  any  agent  of  such 
United  States  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  carried  out  such  act  or  practice, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine,  imposed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

(C)  A  fine  imposed  under  subparagraph 
(B)  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  United  States  person  committing  the 
violation  involved. 

(D)  The  payment  of  any  fine  imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to 
pay  a  fine  impo.sed  under  this  paragraph, 
the  fine  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  by 
the  Secretary  in  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

(3)  Any  United  States  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  specified  in  this  subtitle,  be  fined, 
for  each  such  violation,  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  exports  involved  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection. 


■goods"  and  'technology  "  have  the  same 
meanings  as  are  given  those  terms  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  16  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2415). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  car- 
rying out  any  penalty  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  once  in 
every  two-year  period,  review  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c),  make  a  redetermi- 
nation with  respect  to  the  compliance  of 
each  United  States  person  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 311  of  this  Act  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  and  any  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  United  Stales 
person  with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (c) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  either 
that  the  person  is  not  in  compliance  with 
this  subtitle  or  any  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle,  or  that  the  compli- 
ance of  the  person  with  this  subtitle  or 
those  regulations  cannot  be  established  on 
account  of  a  failure  to  provide  information 
to  the  Secretary  or  on  account  of  the  provi- 
sion of  false  information  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
that  person  and  after  giving  that  person  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  review  and  rede- 
termine that  person's  compliance  within 
sixty  days  after  that  person  files  the  first 
annual  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  after  the  negative  determina- 
tion is  made. 

(g)  Any  United  States  person  aggrieved  by 
a  determination  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (f)  of  this  section  may  seek  ju- 
dicial review  of  that  determination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  compliance  of 
those  United  States  persons  referred  to  in 
section  311  of  this  Act  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consulting  with  the  Advisory  Councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  313  of  this  Act. 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  issued  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish dates  by  which  United  States  persons 
must  comply  with  the  different  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  except  that  the  date  for 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  shall  not  be  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  issuing  final  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  sub.section  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  regula- 
tions proposed  to  be  issued  and  shall  give  in- 
terested persons  at  least  thirty  da.vs  to 
submit  comments  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall,  in  issuing  the 
final  regulations,  take  into  account  the  com- 
ments so  submitted. 

WAIVER  OR  TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec  316.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
President  determines  that  compliance  by  a 
United  States  person  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  would  harm  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  the  President  may 
waive  those  provisions  with  respect  to  that 
United  States  person  if  the  President  pub- 
lishes each  waiver  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  submits  each  waiver  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  waiver  to  the  Congress  and  if 
the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  waiver. 


(b)  Upon  a  written  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  terminated  its  practice  of  system- 
atic racial  discrimination  and  allows  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  regardless  of  race  or 
ethnic  origin,  to  participate  fully  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  in  that 
country,  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  and 
any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

Subtitle  2— Prohibition  on  Loans  and 
Importation  of  Gold  Coins 

LOANS  to  south  AFRICA 

Sec.  321.  (a)  No  bank  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  may  make  any 
loan  directly  or  through  a  foreign  subsidiary 
to  the  South  African  Government  or  to  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
South  African  Government,  as  determined 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  prohibition  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  loans  for  educational, 
housing,  or  health  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able to  all  persons  on  a  totally  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  and  which  are  located  in  geo- 
graphic areas  accessible  to  all  population 
groups  without  any  legal  or  administrative 
restriction. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GOLD  COINS 

Sec  322.  No  person,  including  any  bank 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  may  import  into  the  United  States 
any  South  African  krugerrand  or  any  other 
goid  coin  minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered 
for  sale  by  the  South  African  Government. 
enforcement;  penalties 

Sec  323.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  including— 

(1)  is.suing  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subtitle: 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title and  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this 
subtitle  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur, 
referring  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al for  appropriate  action;  and 

(4)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  fur- 
nished the  Secretary  with  false  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action. 

(b)(1)  Any  person,  other  than  an  individ- 
ual, that  violates  section  321  or  322  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  section  321 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(3)  Any  individual  who  violates  section  322 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  krugerrands  or  gold 
coins  involved. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  a  person  violates  section 
321  or  322  of  this  Act— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person,  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in.  or 
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DEFINITIONS 

J  or  purposes  of  thL<--  title— 
erm    "United    States    person" 
nited  States  it-^ident  or  nation- 
lomestic  concerr  (including  any 
Jomestic  estanlisiiment  of  any 


cone  em ): 
terjn  "Secretary"  rr..--ans  the  Secre- 
te^  "South  Africa"  includes  the 
South    Africa,    any    territory 
a^iristration,  Itgal  or  illegal,  of 
i(:a:    and    the    "bantustans"    or 
to     which     South     African 
i  ssigned  on  the  basis  of  ethnic 
including  the  Transkei.  Bophuthats- 

V  »nda;  and 
Unit  ed  States  person  shall  be  pre- 
o  itrol  a  corporation,  partnership, 
ent  >rprise  in  South  Africa  if— 

U  lited  States  person  beneficially 

corjtrols  (whether  directly  or  indi- 

than  50  per  centum  of  the  out- 

oting  securities  of   the  corpora- 

partnership,  or  enterprise; 

ited  States  person  beneficially 
corjtrols  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or 
no  other  person  owns  or  con- 
hether    directly    or    indirectly)    an 
lari  er  percentage: 
CO  poration.  partnership,  or  enter- 
op  erated    bv    the    United    Slates 
purs  lant  'o  tlit  crovisions  of  an  ex- 
mani  .ger-ient  contract: 
maioriiy  of   the   members  of   the 
dii  e<~tor';  jf  the  corporation,  part- 
•nterprise  are  also  members  of 


p<r 


the  comparable  governing  body  of  the 
United  States  person: 

iE>  the  Uniied  Slates  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise:  or 

(P)  the  United  States  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  enterprise. 

APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OP  TITLE 

Sec  333.  (a)  Subtitle  1  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  United  States  person  who  un- 
dertakes or  causes  to   be  undertaken  any 

raiisaction  or  activity  with  the  intent  to 
"iade  the  provisions  of  subtitle   1   of  this 

\Ue  or  any  rtgulations  issued  to  carry  out 
that  .-ubtirle 

't)  Subtitle  2  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
any  bank  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  'o  any  other  person,  who 
or  which  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  under- 
taken any  transaction  or  activity  with  the 
in'-'nt  to  evade  the  provisions  of  subtitle  2 
of  this  title  or  any  regulations  i.suued  to 
v;a;ry  out  that  subtitle. 

C  INSTRUCTION  OF  TITLE:  SEVERABILITY 

Sec  334.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  in  section  332(3)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  ap- 
plication of  this  title  to  any  person  or  cir- 
runis-itnce  is  held  invalid,  neither  the  re- 
main';er  of  this  title  nor  the  application  of 
that  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  be  affected  thereby. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
•  here  anr^n  Jments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  RO Ti:.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  afternoon  we 
agreed  that  al  5:30  we  were  going  to 
rise,  the  Committee  was  going  to  rise 
on  title  I.  Now  we  have  gone  to  title  II 
and  now  are  starting  title  III. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Title 
III  has  been  designated. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Right. 

The  point  is  this,  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  people  who  would  like  to  offer 
amendments  but  I  think  they  were 
under  the  apprehension  and  maybe 
that  title  III  was  going  to  come  up  to- 
morrow. Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
on  title  III  now  and  there  are  some 
amendments  going  to  be  offered  to 
title  III,  I  am  sure,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  move  to  title  IV.  possibly,  and 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  bring  their 
amendments  to  the  Hoor. 

What  I  am  trying  o  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  I  do  not  th.nk  we  are  being 
fair. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  order  of  business  ought  to 
be  that  since  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment  to 
title  III  is  not  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  the  moment,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Committee  rise  and 
then  we  could  proceed  with  amend- 
ments to  title  III  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  offer  a  motion? 
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Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth) 
has  the  time,  and  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  move 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth) 
controls  the  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cole- 
man). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  return  to  title  I  so  that  I  might 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  only  reason  I  was  unable  to 
offer  the  amendment  before  was  be- 
cause a  meeting  was  going  on.  I  have 
been  here  for  2  days  trying  to  offer  it. 
It  was  one  that  I  had  cleared  with  the 
majority  and  with  the  minority. 

I  would  ask  if  we  could  return  to 
title  I,  since  we  still  have  some  time 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MICA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleague:  Is  this  amendment 
to  title  I  one  that  was  agreed  to  by  the 
minority  and  the  majority? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  was  told  by  both  sides  there  would 
be  no  objection.  I  just  wanted  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  simple  one  that  asks  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  do  a  feasibility 
study. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Coleman)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  unanimous  consent  request  to 
return  to  title  I. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  gen- 
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tleman  discuss  only  his  amendment.  In 
other  words.  I  want  to  limit  discussion 
under  title  I  to  only  the  gentleman's 
(Mr.  Coleman)  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Coleman)? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  That  is  my 
request.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1700 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas:  Page  43.  line  17.  add  the  following 
after  the  period:  "The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  using  computer  terminals 
located  at  ports  and  other  points  of  exit 
from  and  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
order  to  facilitate  relevant  agency  interac- 
tion and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  issuance  of 
export  licenses  under  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979". 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  to  the  E  ;port 
Administration  Act  requests  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  to  examine  the  use  of 
computer  terminals  at  the  ports  of 
entry  into  and  exit  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  issu- 
ance of  export  licenses.  I  am  specifical- 
ly concerned  about  the  southern 
border  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  the  facilitation  of 
exports.  I  commend  the  excellent  work 
of  Chairman  Bonker  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  in  meeting  that  goal 
through  several  provisions  of  this  bill. 
including  the  general  license  for  multi- 
ple exports  and  the  elimination  of  li- 
censing requirements  for  exports  des- 
tined for  Cocom  countries,  among 
others.  I  believe  that  an  improvement 
in  our  computer  technology  that  could 
eventually  lead  to  the  licensing  of  ex- 
ports from  field  or  district  offices 
would  expedite  the  licensing  process 
and  be  more  responsive  to  community 
needs. 

The  computer  terminals  could  con- 
nect all  of  the  agencies  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  given  product  and  greatly 
enhance  their  ability  to  issue  general 
export  licenses.  There  are  several  ad- 
vantages to  having  this  community 
oriented  approach.  First,  field  person- 
nel can  comment  on  ongoing  export 
questions,  like  those  that  doubtlessly 
came  up  during  Operation  Exodus. 
Second,  advisory  opinions  are  often  a 
second  priority  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  due  to  time  constraints 
in  reviewing  the  amount  of  export  li- 


cense applications.  Timely  advi.sory 
opinions  can  make  the  difference 
when  a  company  is  deciding  on  pro- 
duction feasibility  and  marketing  tech- 
niques. Field  personnel  could  work 
closely  with  the  companies,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  computer  technology, 
closely  with  all  agencies  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  given  product,  and  prevent 
the  production  uncertainties  and 
delays  that  have  plagued  West  Texas 
companies.  Finally,  local  licensing 
could  expedite  the  often  lengthy  li- 
censing process. 

El  Paso.  Tex.  has  an  active  exporting 
community.  That  sector  of  our  econo- 
my has  remained  relatively  stable 
during  the  severe  economic  recession, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  four  successive 
peso  devaluations.  My  amendment 
would  determine  the  feasibility  of 
easing  the  regulatory  burden  through 
the  use  of  state-of-the-art  computer 
technology  for  existing  exporters  and 
would-be  exporters. 

In  light  of  our  current  trade  deficit 
and  the  recent  emphasis  placed  on 
border  issues,  we  should  strive  to  im- 
prove our  export  policies  to  regain  our 
primary  status  in  world  trade.  Part  of 
remaining  competitive  lies  in  expand- 
ing and  facilitating  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. My  amendment  is  one  small  step, 
consistent  with  the  tenets  of  the 
larger  step  that  we  are  taking  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
important  effort. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  some  questions  for  clarification  on 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Would  it  be  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion that  this  feasibility  study  be  used 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  need 
to  have  computer  terminals  in  place, 
owned  and  operated  by,  I  take  it,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  in  some 
way  on  the  spot  check  and  issue  vali- 
dated licenses  and  so  on? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Absolute- 
ly. Some  of  the  simplest  export  items 
are  requiring  delays  that  are  unbeliev- 
able. In  terms  of  the  economy  of  this 
country,  in  terms  of  our  commerce  and 
trade  between  nations,  some  of  these 
have  been  delayed  because  many  non- 
exporters,  located  at  the  scene,  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  make  the  right 
kinds  of  decisions.  So  they  naturally 
are  forced  to  go  to,  for  example,  from 
El  Paso  to  Albuquerque,  and  often- 
times subsequently  to  Washington  for 
something  that  is  very  simple  that  is 
not  easily  recognizable  by  someone  in 
Customs. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  an  excellent  idea.  I  think  that  so 
many  departments  in  our  government 
should  be  using  this  type  of  technolo- 
gy now  and  we  could  speed  up  a  great 
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deal  of  the  so-called  bureaucratic  red- 
tape. 

Does  the  feasibility  study  have  a 
price  tag? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  No:  it  does 
not.  In  fact,  I  had  another  amendment 
and  because  of  a  request  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  my  other  amendment  was  not 
offered  and  this  one  was  instead. 

The  other  one  would  have  actually 
required  that  to  have  been  done.  But 
because  of  cost  constraints  and  con- 
cern by  the  chairman  and  others  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  I  did  not  offer  it 
and  I  am  only  offering  the  one  that 
they  had  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICA.  So  then  this  does  not  re- 
quire the  feasibility  study?  It  does 
what? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  No;  it  re- 
quires the  feasibility  study.  It  does  not 
require  that  they  actually  place  com- 
puter terminals  there. 

I  think  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  discover  that  after  their  fea- 
sibility .study  that  this  will  be  a  much 
better  use  and  allocation  of  their  own 
personnel's  time. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  an  excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BONKER.  When  the  committee 
resumes  consideration  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  H.R.  3231.  am  I  to 
understand  that  we  would  proceed 
without  consideration  of  amendments 
under  title  III? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  is  cor- 
rect. 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  is  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  certification  of 
technology  exports  to  insure  that 
American  ingenuity  will  not  be  readily 
transferred  to  Communist  regimes. 
Developing  superior  capabilities  at  a 
great  expense  to  national  resources 
and  then  handing  it  to  our  adversaries 
is  self-defeating  and  nonsensical. 

The  damage  engendered  by  such 
practices  is  illuminated  in  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Maynard  Wolfe.  The 
most  recent  and  vivid  example  is  the 
destruction  of  the  South  Korean  air- 
liner by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  American 
technology,  and  as  such  the  United 
States  is  guilty  of  negligent  homicide. 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
responsibility,  to  heighten  its  aware- 
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The  100.000  Americans  killed  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  were  killed  by  our  own  tech- 
nology, "  the  author  states. 

The  Korean  plane  passengers  shot  down 
by  the  Soviets  were  also  killed  by  technolo- 
gy from  the  United  States. 

Shouldn't  we  try  to  prevent  further  mili- 
tary aid?« 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  as  consideration  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  amend- 
ments continues,  I  notice  a  number  of 
the  proposed  amendments  concern 
sanctions  against  countries  which  have 
come  into  disfavor  with  the  United 
States.  The  use  of  trade  sanctions  in 
response  to  political  and  human  rights 
violations  should  not  be  taken  lightl.v. 
The  recent  downing  of  the  Korean  jet- 
liner has  once  again  brought  this  topic 
into  the  limelight.  I  would  like  to 
review  the  incident  for  a  moment  and 
share  some  of  my  observations  on  the 
use  of  trade  sanctions. 

Just  as  much  of  the  world  reacted,  I 
was  appalled  by  the  violent  shooting 
of  the  Korean  passenger  airline  by  a 
Soviet  fighter  plane.  The  incident 
demonstrated  a  total  lack  of  respect 
for  human  lives  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets, to  which  we  must  respond. 

The  public  reaction  to  this  incident 
was  immediate.  Like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  received  numerous  letters 
from  my  constituents.  Most  demanded 
immediate  action  be  taken  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recommendations  in- 
cluded: Pulling  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; closing  the  Soviet  Embassy:  cur- 
tailing all  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  terminating  all  communications 
and  negotiations. 

I  understand  fully  the  outrage  at 
this  incident,  and  feelings  that  punish- 
ment must  be  imposed.  Yet.  when  con- 
sidering the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  con- 
sider the  appropriateness  and  reper- 
cussions of  such  acts. 

We  must  anticipate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  sanction.  Will  it  produce  the  in- 
tended pressure,  or  will  it  simply  dis- 
place U.S.  goods  from  the  internation- 
al marketplace?  In  the  past,  we  have 
seen  several  imposed  sanctions  fail, 
the  1980  grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet 
Union  among  them.  The  Soviets  were 
not  greatly  harmed  by  the  U.S.  cutoff 
of  grain  sales.  Rather,  it  was  the  U.S. 
farmers  who  suffered  through  the  loss 
of  buyers  and  decreased  grain  sales. 
The  1980  grain  embargo  cost  the 
United  States  SI  1.4  billion  in  overall 
grain  sales.  In  addition.  310.000  jobs 
were  eliminated  because  of  the  crisis. 

The  effectiveness  of  trade  sanctions, 
then,  must  be  weighed  against  their 
negative  effects.  We  must  look  for 
ways  to  minimize  these  negative  ef- 
fects. If  a  unilateral  trade  sanction  is 
too  onerous,  we  should  look  at  arrang- 
ing multilateral  sanctions,  where 
many  countries  would  honor  the  cur- 
tailment of  trade.  Without  this  type  of 
cooperation,  the  action  of  one  country 
is  often  rendered  ineffective  by   the 


availability  of  the  commodity  on  the 
open  market. 

Another  result  of  sanctions  we  must 
consider  is  the  rapidly  declining  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  marketplace.  With  each 
sanction  imposed,  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  as  a  dependable  and 
stable  provider  is  damaged.  Already, 
several  prospective  buyers  have  ex- 
pressed reservations,  pointing  out  pos- 
sible trade  interruptions  or  termina- 
tions. This  long-term  effect  will  not  be 
easily  reversed  and  suggests  trade 
sanctions  should  be  applied  with  dis- 
cretion. 

The  alternatives  to  trade  sanctions 
to  reach  an  intended  goal,  must  also 
be  considered.  Negotiations,  public 
pressure,  and  negative  actions  by 
international  organizations  are  among 
the  tools  which  can  be  used.  While  it 
is  a  common  reaction  to  demand  an 
eye  for  an  eye.  we  must  remember 
that  disagreement  are  seldom  solved 
through  these  means. 

Our  reaction  to  the  Soviets"  behav- 
ior, as  well  as  to  other  violations,  must 
be  realistic  and  well  thought  out.  We 
cannot  let  such  incidents  go  unnoticed, 
yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  further 
threaten  our  future  relations  and  ne- 
gotiations. Our  country  must  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  negotiate  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  In  regard  to  the 
Korean  plane  incident,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  retaliate  in  a  way  which 
would  damage  years  of  effort,  especial- 
ly in  our  arms  negotiations,  and  in- 
crease the  tensions  between  the  two 
countries. 

After  reviewing  the  above  consider- 
ations. I  oppose  many  of  the  proposed 
retaliatory  actions  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  our  reaction  must  be 
based  on  clear  understanding  of  the 
situation,  and  focus  on  repairing  the 
damage  that  has  been  caused.  For  this 
reason,  I  support  two  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve take  a  rational  approach  to  this 
sensitive  situation.  Both  bills  demon- 
strate the  U.S.  outrage  and  anger 
about  the  incident.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 353,  passed  by  the  House  in 
September,  is  a  broad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  actions.  Its  provisions  require  the 
Soviets  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  remains,  call 
for  an  international  investigation  into 
this  heinous  incident  and  provisions  to 
avoid  further  tragic  incidents,  and 
urge  our  allies  and  other  nations,  to 
join  the  United  States  in  its  demands 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  also  have  supported  H.R.  3918 
which  is  more  specific.  It  establishes  a 
procedure  where  the  Soviet  Union 
would  provide  monetary  compen.sation 
for  property  and  life  claims  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  victims. 

When  we  consider  the  types  of 
export  sanctions  we  will  be  voting  on 
today.  I  suggest  we  all  remember  the 


extensive  deliberations  we  recently 
participated  in  to  respond  to  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner.  We  all 
have  come  to  separate  conclusions,  yet 
I  believe  we  gained  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  effectiveness  and  ap- 
propriateness of  reacting  to  political 
incidents  with  trade  sanctions,  and  the 
possible  alternatives.  Today,  let  us 
apply  our  renewed  knowledge  careful- 
ly.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  3231.  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Bereuter  of  Nebraska.  Those  of 
us  representing  agriculture  regions 
have  come  to  respect  the  importance 
of  export  markets  to  stability  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  The  use  of  agricul- 
tural exports  as  a  foreign  policy  tool 
over  the  past  10  years  has  earned  the 
United  States  a  reputation  as  an  unre- 
liable supplier. 

While  this  administration  has  wisely 
renegotiated  a  new  long-term  grains 
agreement,  and  refused  to  cancel  this 
agreement  in  the  wake  of  the  Korean 
airliner  tragedy.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  this  country  to  firmly  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  being  a  reli- 
able supplier.  In  its  current  form,  H.R. 
3231,  provides  four  conditions  under 
which  export  contracts  may  be  re- 
voked or  canceled.  These  provisions, 
while  certainly  well-intended  are  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  agricultural 
sector,  or  more  accurately,  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  national  economy. 

American  agriculture  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  economy— a  renewable  re- 
source which  contributes  significantly 
to  our  gross  national  product.  By  rein- 
jecting cause  for  our  trading  partners 
to  doubt  our  reliability  as  a  supplier, 
we  damage  our  credibility  and  in  turn 
threaten  the  viability  of  our  farm 
sector.  The  embargoes  placed  on  grain 
and  soybeans  during  past  years  are 
clearly  indicative  of  this  threat. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
The  efforts  he  has  made  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  sector  are  to  be  com- 
mended.* 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend 
the  authorities  contained  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    2968.    INTELLI- 
GENCE    AUTHORIZATION     ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  329  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  329 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion  of  this  resolution   the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
2968)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,  for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution  and  which  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections 
except  for  section  108.  and  each  title  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  Section 
108  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  considered  for 
amendment  until  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
has  been  considered  for  amendment  in  its 
entirety,  and  until  section  108  is  considered 
for  amendment,  no  amendment  to  the  bill, 
including  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  shall  be  in  order  which  effects 
the  subject  matter  of  section  108.  funding 
for  military  and  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua.   No   amendment   to  section    108 
shall  be  in  order  except  one  amendment  to 
that  section  of  the  bill  by  Representative 
Boland  of  Massachusetts  and  one  amend- 
ment to  that  section  of  the  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative   Robinson    of    Virginia,    if    said 
amendments  have  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record   by   those   Members,   re- 
spectively, by  October  18.  1983.  or  no  later 
than  one  legislative  day  before  their  consid- 
eration,  whichever   is   later.   Said   amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
but    shall    each    be    debatable    for   not    to 
exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and   controlled    by    the    proponent    of   the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
It    shall    be    in    order    for    Representative 
Boland  to  offer  as  his  amendment  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2760  as  passed  by  the  House, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions   of   clause    7,    rule    XVI    are    hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  section  108  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment,  no  further  amendment   to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order,  and  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion    except    one    motion    to    recommit, 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  motion 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BEILENSON)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  329. 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2968.  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  of  fiscal  year  1984.  House  Resolu- 
tion 329  is  a  modified  open  rule,  which 
provides  for  the  orderly  consideration 
of  the  very  important  subject  matter 
of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  the  bill  and  states  that  the 
bill  is  to  be  read  for  amendment  by 
title  instead  of  by  section,  except  for 
section  108.  with  each  title  considered 
as  read.  Section  108  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion on  any  funds  being  used  to  sup- 
port, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Under  the  rule,  section  108  is  not  to 
be  considered  until  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  has  been  considered  for 
amendment.  Until  section  108  is  con- 
sidered, the  rule  precludes  any  amend- 
ment from  being  offered,  including 
any  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  affects  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  section  108. 

During  the  consideration  of  section 
108  only  two  amendments  are  made  in 
order  by  the  rule.  First,  an  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Boland  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Boland  consists  of  the  text  of  H.R. 
2760  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  rule 
waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  against 
that  amendment.  The  second  amend- 
ment in  order  to  the  section  is  an 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  by 
Representative  Robinson  of  Virginia. 
The  rule  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments are  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  October  18  or  1 
legislative  day  prior  to  consideration 
of  the  legislation,  whichever  is  later. 
Amendments  to  section  108  are  not 
amendable  and  may  be  debated  for  30 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  equally 
controlled  and  divided  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  On  section  108,  which 
deals  with  Nicaragua,  is  there  agree- 
ment within  the  two  parties  men- 
tioned in  the  rule  as  to  the  procedure? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  There  is,  I  will 
tell  my  friend  from  Florida.  There  is 
agreement  as  to  this  procedure,  and 
there  is  no  opposition  to  it  from  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
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.  Each  party  has  agreed  to 

the  rule  and  the  way  that 

under  the  rule? 

.  That  is  correct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Finally.      Mr. 

rule  provides  one  motion 

which  is  to  be  debatable 
.._  with  the  time  equally 

controlled  by  the  propo- 
motion  and  a  member  op- 


H.R.  2968  authorizes 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
and  intelligence-relat- 
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:entral  Intelligence  Agency 
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llesolution  329  is  a  fair  rule 
provides   ample   opportunity    for 
of   this   important 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 

time  as  I  may  consume. 
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league"  letter  that  he  intends  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  the  entire  text  of  H.R. 
2760,  which  was  previously  considered 
by  the  Hou.se  on  July  28,  1983. 

If  Chairman  Bolands  amendment  is 
defeated,  then  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robinson). 

If,  however,  the  Boland  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Robinson)  will  be  precluded 
from  offering  any  further  amendment 
to  section  108.  A  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  will  be  the  only  legis- 
lative means  by  which  the  House  may 
consider  the  Robinson  compromise 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  should  not 
be  locked  into  the  position  in  which  it 
would  find  itself  under  section  108. 
Section  108  is  short,  and  Members 
should  be  aware  of  exactly  what  it 
says,  and  for  this  reason  I  quote: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual.  Any  funds  re- 
quested for  such  purpose  or  which  would 
have  such  effect  are  hereby  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  put  our- 
selves in  this  kind  of  a  straitjacket. 

The  Boland  amendment  to  section 
108  is  subject  to  the  same  problem.  It 
is  unduly  rigid  in  the  face  of  constant- 
ly changing  circumstances  in  Central 
America.  It  unilaterally  restricts  the 
U.S.  conduct  without  regard  to  Nicara- 
guan  behavior  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Robinson  compro- 
mise amendment  is  a  much  more  rea- 
sonable alternative.  It  will  condition 
the  prohibition  on  covert  aid  on  Nica- 
ragua's ceasing  to  try  to  overthrow 
other  governments  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should 
adopt  the  Robinson  substitute  lan- 
guage when  that  time  comes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  have  some 
reservation  about  this  rule  because  the 
authorization  measure  addresses  the 
highly  emotional  and  critical  issue  of 
covert  paramilitary  activities.  What  we 
decide  in  this  legislation  is  going  to 
have  lasting  impact.  The  future  of 
Central  America  is  at  stake.  U.S.  credi- 
bility is  at  stake.  The  atmosphere  in 
which  traditionally  a  bipartisan  issue 
is  being  debated  I  guess  gets  somewhat 
polluted  by  partisan  politics  here. 

In  mv  judgment,  the  rule  does  not 
provide  enough  debate  time.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  way  this  conversation 
developed  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member— I  will  ask 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    (Mr. 


Robinson)  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— it  was  my  understanding,  in 
the  gentleman's  initial  conversations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  there  would  probably  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  chairman  to 
offer  an  amendment  of  his  choosing 
and  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
our  ranking  member  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  would  also  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
of  his  choosing.  Is  that  not  correct? 
(The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair.) 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  96.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  correct,  in  that  the 
original  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man and  I  have  was  to  that  effect. 
However,  I  have  to  tell  the  minority 
leader  that  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sion before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  did 
not  object  to  the  final  resolution  that 
we  came  to  because  I  felt  that  the  rule 
was  as  good  a  rule  as  we  were  going  to 
get  under  the  circumstances. 

I  do  wish  that  we  bad  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  a  freestanding  amendment 
following  whatever  the  chairman 
might  have  in  the  way  of  this  amend- 
ment and  that  our  amendment  would 
not  be  precluded  by  the  method  that 
has  been  used  in  formulating  his. 

Ivli.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  make  an 
observation  there,  there  is  a  real  dis- 
tinction here  between  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  freestanding  amendment 
and  one  of  simply  responding  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Now.  if  the  chairman  is  accorded  the 
opportunity  of  a  substitute  and  also 
the  gentleman  on  our  side  would  have 
his  substitute,  that  is  one  thing.  But  to 
have  the  chairman  accorded  that  op- 
portnity  which  wipes  away  all  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia to  offer  any  kind  of  perfecting 
amendment  or  any  kind  of  freestand- 
ing amendmeiiL  other  than  simply  a 
motion  to  recommit,  for  which  there  is 
only  10  minutes  of  debate,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  that  has  been 
extended  to  20  minutes,  I  just  do  not 
think  that  is  fair  under  the  fair-game 
rules  under  which  to  operate  for  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  It  is  10  minutes  on  a 
side;  20  minutes  in  total. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  nevertheless,  here 
is  the  problem  with  relegating  to  the 
minority,   particularly   to   the  gentle- 


men on  our  side  who  serve  with  such 
distinction  on  that  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee: There  is  a  natural  inclination 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  majori- 
ty to  vote  against  any  kind  of  motion 
to  recommit,  and  we  understand  that, 
because  that  is  the  last  opportunity 
for  the  minority  to  make  a  show  of 
whatever  strength.  But  the  very 
motion  itself  is  somewhat  tainted 
simply  because  it  is  in  that  form  of  a 
motion  to  recommit.  It  would  have  a 
much  better  standing,  higher  stand- 
ing, if  the  same  proposition  is  offered 
as  a  freestanding  amendment,  as  I 
would  have  hoped  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  would  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do. 

So  that  is  my  objection  to  the  rules 
under  which  we  are  going  to  be  debat- 
ing this  very,  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  which,  as  I  said,  has  far- 
reaching  effects  for  our  country  for 
many  years  to  come,  for  the  whole 
Central  American  area,  and  whatever. 
I  just  have  to  raise  my  objection  to  the 
procedure  and,  maybe  before  the 
debate  is  over,  offer  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
can  do  anything  in  this  body  by  unani- 
mous consent,  but  I  would  surely  want 
to  give  ample  warning  to  all  those  who 
would  be  responsible  for  managing  the 
legislation.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  they 
would  be  .^iven  to  understand  that  it 
would  not  be  a  routine  kind  of  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  further  com- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial  re- 
marlis,  if  the  Boland  amendment  to 
section  108  is  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is 
precluded  from  offering  any  amend- 
ment to  108,  then  he  only  has  left,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  point- 
ed out,  a  motion  to  recommit.  That  is 
all  we  have  left. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  That,  of  course,  is 
absolutely  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
that  is  a  condition  that  was  imposed 
by  this  particular  rule.  That  is  because 
of  a  rule  of  the  House,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  not  because  of  a  rule  that  is 
one  that  was  generated  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Further  than  that,  I  was  well  aware, 
in  appearing  with  the  chairman  in 
behalf  of  the  rule,  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  was  not  totally  willing  to  give 
us  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. I  was  willing,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  does  have 
some  difficulty  building  support  be- 
cause of  the  way  things  work  around 
here,  to  go  a  long  way  in  terms  of 
giving  up  the  advantage  of  the  amend- 
ment process  in  order  to  be  sure  we 
had  the  last  opportunity  to  do  any- 
thing with  this  bill,  which  is  a  motion 
to    recommit    with    instructions,    and 


that  is  the  way  I  decided  it  was  ration- 
al and  reasonable  to  go. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  some  additional  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  I  have  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  should  like  to  alert 
the  other  side  to  my  making  a  rather 
unusual,  a  very  unusual  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  it  would  be  this, 
Mr.  Speaker:  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2968  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia  be 
permitted  to  offer,  as  his  amendment 
to  section  108  provided  for  in  House 
Resolution  329,  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  that  section  in  its  entirety 
and  insert  a  new  section,  even  if  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  that  section 
in  its  entirety  and  insert  a  new  section 
has  already  been  adopted,  and  that 
only  the  last  such  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  section, 
which  has  been  adopted,  shall  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  making  his 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  he  is 
not.  He  is  announcing  that  he  may 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  the  nature  of 
it,  and  I  wanted  the  other  side  to  be 
completely  aware  of  what  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  all  about, 
because  it  is  rather  unusual. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  We  appreciate 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand there  is  another  speaker  on  the 
other  side,  so  I  will  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

My  colleagues.  I  would  ask  very  close 
attention  on  your  part  on  this  rule  and 
on  the  subject  we  are  about  to  embark 
on  tomorrow  on  Nicaragua. 

I  held  a  briefing  this  morning.  I  re- 
quested a  briefing  from  the  CIA  and 
from  the  State  Department  on  this 
very  subject,  and  invited  colleagues  to 
come  in  and  listen,  with  maps,  charts, 
with  information  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  rebel  groups,  and  so  on.  If 
I  learned  one  thing  from  the  briefing 
outside  of  the  information  that  was 
given  about  Nicaragua,  it  was  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  really  get  all  the 
information  and  know  what  is  even 
public  knowledge. 


So  I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  get  the 
Boland-Zablocki  report,  not  the  Mica 
report  or  anybody  else's;  the  report 
that  was  put  out  by  the  committee. 
Read  the  whole  thing  if  you  can,  but  if 
you  cannot,  read  page  6  where  it  delin- 
eates very,  very  clearly  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua,  at  least  through  July, 
and  many  say  much  worse  right  now. 
But  read  that.  That  is  a  congressional 
report,  one  page.  It  should  take  about 
a  minute  or  two  to  read  and  I  think  it 
could  have  a  great  influence  on  how 
we  vote  on  this  situation  tomorrow. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  how  I  see 
it:  As  I  came  here  as  a  freshman,  the 
great  debate  was  should  we  or  should 
we  not  support  the  Sandinistas.  There 
was  a  great  cry  from  my  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  try  to  help  out,  and  we  did 
vote  to  give  $75  million  to  try  to  get 
them  to  work  with  us. 

That  did  not  work.  It  did  not  work  at 
all.  So  we  sent  in  Secretaries  of  State 
and  we  sent  in  diplomatic  missions  and 
we  sent  in  high-level  Government  offi- 
cials, and  not  only  did  that  not  work, 
but  they  decided  that  they  would 
cancel  the  elections  that  they  prom- 
ised when  we  gave  them  the  $75  mil- 
lion. 

So  the  money  did  not  work,  the  dip- 
lomatic efforts  of  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration did  not  work,  so  it  went  to 
third  parties.  We  went  all  over  Central 
America,  we  went  all  over  Europe  to 
try  to  get  some  assistance  to  say  to  the 
Sandinistas,  "Cooperate,  do  not  export 
revolution  to  your  neighbors." 

And  what  was  their  response?  Not 
this  year,  but  years  ago,  their  response 
was,  'We  will  build  the  largest  stand- 
ing army  ever  to  exist  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere outside  of  the  United  States, 
ever  to  exist."  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  on  page  6,  which  is  so  critical,  I 
hope  you  and  your  staff  can  take  a 
look  at  it,  I  will  give  out  copies  tomor- 
row, it  says  that  army  in  no  way  can 
be  considered  a  defensive  army.  So 
what  we  are  talking  about  now  is  not 
just  an  issue  that  came  up  today.  The 
Boland  committee  authorized,  because 
of  concerns,  this  amount  of  aid,  a  little 
more  aid,  a  little  more  aid,  for  covert 
operations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  that 
covert  operation  is  over  now.  but  the 
problem,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exists  as 
it  always  has.  So  we  need  to  address 
this  with  full  information. 

I  do  not  ask  anybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber, anybody  in  this  body,  to  agree 
with  my  conclusions,  but  I  ask  you  to 
take  a  few  minutes.  We  are  going  to 
bring  it  up  tomorrow,  and  when  it 
came  up  last  time,  so  many  came  up 
and  said,  after  the  vote,  "I  did  not 
read  that  report.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  see  what  some  of  those  con- 
clusions were.  "  Hard  evidence,  ques- 
tions that  Members  were  asking  as 
early  as  this  morning  of  the  CIA,  have 
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BElLENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
aqditional  minutes  to  the  gen- 

MIpA.  The  point  I  am  saying, 

talking  about  a  proposal  that 

build  defensive  positions,  a 

would  be  allowed  to  exist 

there  is  a  military  conflict 

We  cannot  seem  to  do  that 

billion  dollars  in  the  situation 

where  there  is  not  a  military 
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mi::a 


am    not    asking    anybody    to 
\,\  e  issue  now.  I  am  simplying 
hope  my  colleagues  will  look 
ifas  happened  with  the  Conta- 
,  with  the  signing  of  the  21 
the    agreement,    with    the 
tuation,  and  most  important- 
qoland-Zablocki  report  which 
kinds  of  things  that  Mem- 
been  asking. 

LLER     of     California.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Miller    of    California.    Mr. 
I  would  just  ask  the  gentle- 
one,  to  suggest  that  because  a 
country  went  out  and  built 
standing  army  in  the  hemi- 
the  United  States  is  not 
rationale   for   this  Govern- 
engage  in  the  overthrow  of 

for  that  reason. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  do 

that  army  invading  Honduras 

Rica.  What  we  find  is  just  the 

that  that  country  is  under 

American  financed  military 
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agreemejits,  as  they  have,  and  negoti- 

out.  the  gentleman  may  not 

be  involved  any  longer,  but  in 

this    administration 


have  said  and  people  who  are  leading 
the  fight  of  the  Contras  inside  Nicara- 
gua have  said  that  it  is  their  goal  to 
overthrow  and  to  change  the  govern- 
ment in  Managua.  That  is  what  this 
money  is  being  financed  for. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
country  of  Honduras  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected from  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  evidence  that  Nicaragua 
needs  to  be  protected  from  Honduras 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time,  there  are  several  countries  on 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica 
has  no  standing  army. 

I  would  not  maintain  if  they  were 
only  building  a  massive  offensive  army 
that  maybe  that  is  the  only  reason  we 
should  be  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BElLENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  that  were  the  only 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be 
minor;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
building  and  are  intending  publicly  to 
build  an  army  that  could  roll  over  the 
combined  armies  of  Mexico,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  no  army 
in  Costa  Rica,  was  a  concern  to  just  a 
few  people;  but  I  just  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  all  my  colleagues,  this  is 
not  the  time,  maybe  tomorrow  we  will 
have  some  time;  but  please  read  that 
report  before  we  vote,  because  many 
of  the  questions  that  Members  walk 
down  the  hall  and  ask  are  addressed 
squarely  and  it  is  a  report  that  was  put 
together  with  the  Democratic  majori- 
So I  say  this  in  all  smcenty,  make 
your  own  judgments,  but  look  at  that. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  suggestion 
that  he  did  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  think  all  too  often  they  come 
in  on  some  important  votes  and  they 
are  not  adequately  informed.  Certain- 
ly on  this  issue  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  report,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated,  and  if  they  will 
take  that  time.  I  think  they  will  be 
more  adequately  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

RiTTER). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rule  is  simply  too  restric- 
tive. 

This  Boland-Zablocki  amendment  to 
the  Intelligence  Committee  authoriza- 
tion has  far-reaching  consequences  for 
the  future  of  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
House  will  deny  that  statement.  To 
constrict  the  amendment  process  to 
either    the    Boland    amendment    and 


then  if  that  fails,  and  only  if  that  fails, 
to  the  amendment  of  the  minority,  is 
simply  not  taking  into  account  the 
other  possibilities  that  exist  for 
amending  this  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Boland  amendment  applies 
$50  million  in  overt  aid  to  somehow  in 
the  neighboring  countries  to  Nicara- 
gua, somehow  curtail  the  flow  of  arms 
and  the  shipment  of  arms. 

Everybody  in  this  House  admits  that 
that  sum  is  simply  not  equal  to  the 
task. 

An  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered that  would  have  allowed  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  precisely  what  the 
demands  would  be  if.  indeed,  the  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  arms  shipments  and 
training  procedures  that  cross  the  bor- 
ders in  Central  America  out  of  Nicara- 
gua; a  study  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, a  study  by  the  Intelligence 
Agencies,  a  report  to  the  Congress,  but 
we  are  talking  about  $50  million  to  do 
this  job  and  everybody  in  this  House 
knows  that  that  is  an  impossible  task. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCuRDY)  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  understood  this  and  as  a 
supporter  of  Boland-Zablocki  in  the 
last  go-round,  he  was  even  considering 
offering  an  amendment  to  just  double 
that;  but  we  have  heard  numbers  from 
good  sources  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  $50  million  is  simply  not  up  to 
the  task,  which  means  that  the  whole 
argument  that  somehow  we  are  going 
to  make  something  that  is  covert  to 
overt  is  simply  a  specious  argument.  It 
is  misleading  the  American  people  and 
without  significant  pressure,  whether 
it  is  on  one  side  of  the  border  or  an- 
other, the  people  in  Nicaragua  will 
continue  doing  what  they  have  done. 

An  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered which  would  have  simply 
changed  this  aid  from  covert  aid  to 
overt  aid  and  still  help  those  opposing 
the  Sandinista  regime.  That  will  be 
impossible  with  this  rule. 

An  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered linking  the  fulfillment  of  human 
rights  goals  on  the  part  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  our  cessation  of  covert  aid. 
Such  a  human  rights  amendment  will 
not  be  possible. 

There  are  supporters  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  a  human  rights  policy 
coming  out  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment, which  is  certainly  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  government's  policies 
today,  but  that  will  be  impossible. 

An  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered to  link  the  cessation  of  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  in  Nicaragua,  albeit  there 
are  mighty  few  left,  to  our  cessation  of 
covert  assistance.  Such  an  amendment 
will  not  be  possible  under  this  restric- 
tive rule. 

D  1740 
An  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered that  would  have  linked  the  ces- 
sation   of     the    genocide.    Such    an 


amendment  which  linked  known  docu- 
mented Sandinista  genocide  against 
the  Indian  populations  of  Nicaragua, 
particularly  the  Miskitos.  the  Sumos 
and  the  Ramas  and  the  Black  Creole 
populations  will  not  be  offered  be- 
cause of  this  restrictive  rule. 

These  amendments  may  well  have 
found  broad  bipartisan  support  in  this 
body.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  rule  has 
ended  up  in  its  restrictive  fashion,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  minority  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. They  did  the  very  best  they 
could,  and  they  negotiated  and  dealt 
with  their  superior  numbers  on  the 
other  side  in  a  way  that  I  think  we 
should  feel  they  did  well.  But  above 
and  beyond  that,  this  rule  is  highly  re- 
strictive, in  keeping  from  the  debate, 
in  keeping  from  the  vote,  keeping 
from  the  American  people  critical 
issues  in  Central  America  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  tomorrow  come 
to  the  floor  or  tune  in  on  their  televi- 
sion sets  to  this  debate.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  a  rerun  of  last  time.  There 
is  much  new  information  that  has 
come  to  the  floor,  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  interim,  many  of 
them  positive  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  my  office  lis- 
tening to  this  interesting  debate,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  say  that  the  creation  of  the 
largest  standing  army  in  the  hemi- 
sphere outside  of  the  United  States  is 
not  grounds  for  us  to  support  some 
sort  of  assault  against  that  govern- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  he  assigns  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  a  legitimacy 
that  I  say  they  have  forfeited  when 
they  have  betrayed  their  commitment 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  by  failing  to  have  an  open  socie- 
ty, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  freedom  of  elections.  So. 
any  legitimacy  that  we  assessed  in  con- 
ferring on  them  by  supporting  them  in 
the  removal  of  Samoza  and  $75  mil- 
lion, which  I.  to  my  undying  discredit, 
supported  on  this  floor  in  the  hopes 
that  they  would  be  an  open  society  as 
they  promised  does  not  make  them  le- 
gitimate; but  how  do  you  convince  the 
Sandinistas  to  stop  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  El  Salvador? 

The  Washington  Post.  Wednesday, 
September  21,  "Base  for  Ferrying 
Arms  to  El  Salvador  Found  in  Nicara- 
gua" by  Sam  Dillon  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  papers. 

Here  is  the  same  story  from  UPI  by 
John  Lantigua  from  Estero  Padre 
Ramos,  Nicaragua: 


A  radio-equipped  warehouse  and  boat  fa- 
cility, disguised  as  a  fishing  cooperative  on 
an  island  in  Northwestern  Nicaragua  has 
served  for  3  years  as  a  transshipments  point 
for  smuggling  arms  to  El  Salvador,  numer- 
ous residents  here  say. 

A  14-foot  boat  fleet,  including  half  a  dozen 
large  dugout  canoes  that  can  carry  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  cargo,  has  been  involved 
in  the  operation,  residents  say.  with  regular 
departures  at  2-week  intervals. 

How  do  you  persuade  the  Sandinis- 
tas? You  will  never  make  them  tell  the 
truth.  They  will  still  deny  it,  but  how 
do  you  persuade  them  to  stop  export- 
ing revolution?  Negotiate  with  them, 
talk  to  them,  plead  with  them,  pray 
with  them,  write  them  letters,  meet 
with  them?  They  do  not  seem  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  heard  the  statement  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Governments  of  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  pose  a  threat  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Did  you 
happen  to  hear  that? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  and  you  know,  you 
wonder  if  you  step  through  the  look- 
ing glass  to  listen  to  reality  on  this 
floor.  If  Nicaragua  would  leave  its 
neighbors  alone,  they  would  be  left 
alone,  and  that  is  all  we  seek  to  do;  but 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  a  faith  in  negotiating  with 
Marxists  that  is  utterly  repudiated  by 
history,  not  all  of  them,  not  my  two 
dear  friends  from  California,  and  my 
friend  from  Louisiana,  but  there  are 
some  gentlemen  over  there  that  are 
impervious  to  reality,  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  try  to  negotiate 
with  people  who  do  not  care  about  ne- 
gotiations, who  are  going  to  continue 
to  export  misery  and  suffering  and 
death  to  their  neighbors  until  they  are 
stopped. 

Now.  we  either  stop  it  now,  or  you 
stop  it  2  years  from  now  at  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  choice  is  yours,  and  his- 
tory will  tell  the  story. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  lime  so  that  I  might  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recognize  the  hour,  and 
that  a  number  of  Members  are  com- 
mitted this  evening  for  a  very  impor- 
tant affair  and  normally  I  would  like 
to  see  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  to  under- 
score my  displeasure  with  the  kind  of 
rule  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  ap- 
parently, and  I  am  going  to  forgo  that 
request  for  a  rollcall  vote  in  deference 
to  all  our  Members  who  may  have  al- 
ready left  the  Hill,  but  I  do  want  to,  as 
I  say.  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.   2968   in   the   Committee  of   the 


Whole.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia  be 
permitted  to  offer,  as  his  amendment 
to  section  108  provided  for  in  House 
Resolution  329  an  agreement  to  strike 
out  that  section  in  its  entirety  and 
insert  a  new  section  even  if  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  that  section  in  its 
entirety  and  insert  a  new  section  has 
already  been  adopted  and  that  only 
the  last  such  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  section 
which  has  been  adopted  shall  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BElLENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I 
advise  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  I 
shall  in  fact  object,  but  I  wanted  to 
speak  very  briefly  to  the  question,  if  I 
"ould. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Member  has 
the  right  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  gentleman's  proposal  really  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  problems  .suggest- 
ed by  some  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  who  still  does 
not  like  the  rule  an  awful  lot. 

The  request  constitutes  a  major 
change  in  the  rule  which  this  Member 
believes  should  remain  in  the  province 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Frankly,  the  objections  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  take  the  committee 
by  surprise.  The  committee  tried  very 
hard  to  write  a  fair  rule  at  the  time 
that  it  was  crafting  such  a  rule.  That 
rule  was  at  least  not  objected  to,  and 
this  Member  remembers  it  as  having 
been  agreed  to  by  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  and  the  rule  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  For  those 
reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.    BElLENSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  232,  nays 
179.  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  400] 

YEAS-232 

Ackerman 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Akaka 

Gaydos 

Oberslar 

Albosta 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Olin 

Anderson 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 

Andrews  (NC 

Gilman 

Oltlnger 

Andrews  (TX 

Glickman 

Panelta 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

Anthony 

Gore 

Pease 

Applegate 

Gray 

Penny 

Aspin 

Guarini 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Hall  (OH) 

Pickle 

Barnes 

Hamilton 

Price 

Bates 

Harkin 

Quillen 

Bedell 

Harrison 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Hayes 

Ratchford 

Berman 

Hefner 

Reid 

Bevill 

Heftel 

Richardson 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Robinson 

Boland 

Horton 

Roe 

Bonior 

Howard 

Rose 

Bonker 

Hoyer 

Rostenkowski 

Borski 

Hubbard 

Rowland 

Bosco 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Boucher 

Hutto 

Russo 

Boxer 

Ireland 

Sabo 

Breaux 

Jenkins 

Savage 

Britt 

Jones  (OK) 

Scheucr 

Brooks 

Jones  (TN) 

Schneider 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Schroeder 

Bryant 

Kaslenmeier 

Schumer 

Burton  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Seiberling 

Carper 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Carr 

Kogovsek 

Sharp 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Sikorski 

Clarke 

LaPalce 

Simon 

Clay 

Leath 

Skelton 

Coelho 

Lehman  (CA) 

Slattery 

Coleman  iTX 

)      Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

ColliiK 

Leland 

Smith  (lA) 

Conyers 

Levin 

Solarz 

Cooper 

Levine 

Spratt 

Coyne 

Lcvitas 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

Lipinski 

Staggers 

D' Amours 

Long (LA) 

Stark 

de  la  Garza 

Long(MD) 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Lowry(WA> 

Studds 

Derrick 

Luken 

Swift 

Dicks 

Lundine 

Synar 

Dingell 

MacKay 

Tallon 

Dixon 

Markey 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Marlenee 

Torricelli 

Dorgan 

Martinez 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Udall 

Durbin 

McCloskey 

Valentine 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Vento 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Dyson 

McNulty 

Walgren 

Early 

Mica 

Watkins 

Eckart 

Mikulski 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Miller  (CA) 

Weaver 

Edwards  (C/ 

1       Mincta 

Weiss 

English 

Minish 

Wheat 

Erdreich 

Mitchell 

Whitley 

Evans  (ID 

Moakley 

Whitten 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Wirth 

Feighan 

Montgomery 

Wise 

Ferraro 

Moody 

Wolpe 

Flippo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wright 

Florio 

Mrazek 

Wyden 

Poglietta 

Murphy 

Yates 

Foley 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Young  (MOi 

Pord(TN) 

Neal 

Zablocki 

Fowler 

Nichols 

Frost 

Nowak 
NAYS— 179 

Archer 

Broyhill 

Conte 

Badham 

Burton  (IN) 

Corcoran 

Barnard 

Byron 

Coughlin 

Bartlett 

Campbell 

Courter 

Bateman 

Carney 

Craig 

Bereuter 

Chandler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Bethune 

Chappie 

Crane.  Philip 

Bilirakis 

Cheney 

Daniel 

Bliley 

dinger 

Dannemeyer 

Boehlert 

Coats 

Daub 

BroomJield 

Coleman  (MO 

Davis 

Brown  (CO 

Conablc 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Lent 

Roberts 

Dreier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roemer 

Duncan 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rogers 

Edwards  (AL) 

Livingston 

Roth 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lloyd 

Roukema 

Emerson 

Loeffler 

Rudd 

Erlenborn 

Lott 

Sawyer 

Evans  ( lA ) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Fields 

Lungren 

Sensenbrenner 

Fish 

Mack 

Shaw 

Forsylhe 

Marriott 

Shelby 

Frank 

Martin  (ID 

Shumway 

Franklin 

Martin  (NC) 

Shuster 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NY) 

Sisisky 

Gekas 

Mazzoli 

Skeen 

Gingrich 

McCain 

Smith  (NE) 

Goodling 

McCandle.ss 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gradison 

McColliim 

Smith.  Denny 

Gramm 

McDade 

Smith.  Robert 

Green 

McEwen 

Snowe 

Gregg 

McGrath 

Snyder 

Gunderson 

McKernan 

Solomon 

Hall.  Ralph 

McKinney 

Spence 

Hall.  Sam 

Michel 

Slangeland 

Hammerschmidl  Miller  (OH) 

Slenholm 

Hance 

Molinah 

Straiten 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Stump 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moorhead 

Sundquist 

Hartnett 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauke 

Hiler 

Myers 

Tauzin 

Hillis 

Nelson 

Taylor 

Holt 

Nielson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hopkins 

O'Brien 

Thomas  (GA) 

Huckaby 

Owens 

Vandergriff 

Hunter 

Oxley 

Viicanovich 

Hyde 

Packard 

Walker 

Jacobs 

Pashayan 

Whitehurst 

Jeffords 

Patman 

Whittakcr 

Johnson 

Paul 

Williams  (OH) 

Kasich 

Petri 

Wilson 

Kazen 

Porter 

Winn 

Kemp 

Pursell 

Wolf 

Kindness 

Ray 

Wort  ley 

Kramer 

Regula 

Wylie 

Lagomai3ino 

Ridge 

Young (PL) 

Latta 

Rinaldo 

Z.schau 

Leach 

RitU-r 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Addabbo 

Hightower 

Rod  i  no 

Biaggi 

Jones  (NC) 

Siljander 

Boner 

Koslmayer 

Vandrr  Jagt 

Da.schlc 

Lantos 

Weber 

Fascell 

Madigan 

Williams  (MT) 

Fuqua 

Parris 

Young  (AK) 

Hall  (IN) 

Pepper 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

D  1800 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  met  with  members 
of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  Local  502  in  Hastings, 
Nebr. 

These  fine,  hard-working  Nebras- 
kans  are  concerned  about  the  rising 
number  of  garments  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  these 
imports  on  their  jobs. 

The  workers  at  Mode  ODay,  a  Hast- 
ings industry  for  36  years,  took  a  pay 
cut  of  7  percent  last  year  to  insure  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Hastings 
plant. 

They  told  me  that  imports  have 
strongly  injured  the  ability  of  local 
garment  plants  like  theirs  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  the 
President  commending  him  for  negoti- 
ating a  good  quota  arrangement  with 
the  top  textile  and  apparel  importing 
nations.  However,  I  have  also  urged 
him  to  seek  better  enforcement  of 
these  quotas. 

The  Commercial  Fraud  Investiga- 
tion Center  of  the  Customs  Service  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  with  the  re- 
sources they  have  in  enforcing  exist- 
ing quota  arrangements.  But  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  is  still  hurt 
on  the  order  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  because  of  items  which  enter  the 
United  States  illegally.  Transshipment 
and  counterfeiting  are  the  chief  ways 
in  which  other  countries  evade  quotas 
and  tariffs. 

For  example,  when  sweater  quotas 
were  imposed  against  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong,  these  countries  merely 
shipped  their  goods  through  other 
countries  not  subject  to  the  quota. 

I  have,  therefore,  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  his  Cabinet  Council  on 
Commerce  and  Trade  to  look  into 
ways  to  reduce  the  number  of  illegally 
imported  garments  and  to  seek  means 
of  tighter  enforcement  of  laws  already 
on  the  books.  We  must  take  every  rea- 
sonable action  to  insure  the  survival  of 
our  important  textile  and  garment  in- 
dustries. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  afternoon  I  was  attending  the 
25th  anniversary  program  for  NASA, 
when  a  quorum  call  was  made  and  I 
missed  a  recorded  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel  to  H.R. 
3231.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  amendment,  rollcall 
No.  395. 


INVESTIGATING  WAYS  TO 

REDUCE  NUMBER  OF  ILLEGAL- 
LY IMPORTED  GARMENTS 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 
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LEBANON:  HOW  LONG? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend,  as  I  said  last  night,  two 
more  U.S.  marines  died  in  Lebanon, 
the  victims  of  sniper  attacks.  Today, 
predictably  enough,  news  reports  are 
talking  about  how  vulnerable  the 
Marine  position  is. 

One  marine  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"Anytime  you  have  the  low  ground 
and  the  enemy  has  the  high  ground,  it 
is  not  good." 

And  how  right  indeed  he  is. 

The  question  that  flows  from  the  in- 
security of  the  Marine  force  brings  to 


mind  the  next  logical  point  which  is, 
of  course,  whether  to  get  them  out,  or 
whether  to  involve  them  more  deeply 
in  combat. 

I  have  been  advocating  getting  them 
out  for  months. 

Sure  enough  todays  papers  report 
that  the  administration  is  reviewing 
the  rules  under  which  the  marines  op- 
erate. My  colleagues  will  remember 
thiit,  the  rules  were  revised  ju.st  a  few 
v.eeks  ago,  to  allow  them  to  shoot 
back,  to  allow  them  to  use  artillery  of 
their  ov.'n,  ?.nd  to  permit  them  to  call 
in  fire  support  from  ships  lying  just 
offshore. 

Obviously  the  next  step  will  be  to 
permit  the  use  (.)f  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  battleship  New  Jersey,  which  inci- 
dentally had  to  be  brought  from  the 
task  force  on  the  Pacific  m  Central 
America  clear  around  to  Lebanon  just 
about  a  month  ago.  Clearly  emphasiz- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  fears  and 
apprehen.sions  of  our  military  leaders 
whose  judgments  were  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  President  before 
he  made  either  decision.  So  that  obvi- 
ously here  the  next  step  was  goiikg  to 
be  that  or  to  permit  carrier-borne  air- 
planes, from  the  carrier  Eisenhower, 
io  also  assault. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  only  real 
way  the  marines  can  protect  them- 
selves is  to  engage  in  ag?:'"  ssive  patrol- 
ling, to  seek  out  and  destroy— as  they 
used  to  say  in  Vietnam— the  forces 
thst  threaten  them. 

Administration  sources  are  saying, 
"There  is  no  sense  of  backing  away." 
Yet,  they  also  say,  "We  don't  want  to 
become  part  of  the  fighting  there." 

In  the  very  next  breath,  however, 
they  claim  that  while  the  fundamental 
role  of  ihe  marines  will  not  change, 
maybe  the  way  they  carry  that  role 
out  will  be  changed. 

Stripped  of  all  the  flannel,  these 
statements  are  a  startling  parallel  to 
the  disastrous  piece-by-piece  backing 
of  the  United  States  into  the  tragic 
quagmire  of  Vietnam.  Let  us  recall  a 
little  history  and  ask  ourselves,  how 
long  are  we  going  to  allow  our  young 
men  to  be  fed  into  this  trap.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  history  indeed  is  not  being 
repeated.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  a 
handful  of  marines  stranded  in  an  air- 
port can  bring  peace  to  an  area  that 
has  not  known  peace  since  the  days  of 
the  Hittites,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history. 

Remembering  Vietnam  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  we  had  a  few 
thousand  troops  there,  first  as  advis- 
ers. I  raised  my  voice  then  to  an  acces- 
sible President,  that  was  the  big  differ- 
ence—this President  is  inaccessible— in 
May  1963.  I  personally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Kennedy  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  anomalous  and 
untenable  position  of  any  American 
sent  over  and  involved  in  areas  of 
action  in  which  his  life  could  be  lost  or 
he  could  suffer  serious  bodily  harm 


witho  It  even  the  basic  self-defense  ca- 
pability of  a  gun. 

And  fortunately,  again  at  that  time, 
the  President  was  accessible  and  lis- 
tened and  on  the  last  trip  to  Texas— 
and  I  was  abroad  on  Air  Force  One- 
he  communicated  something  to  me 
that  sounded  very  mysterious  then 
and  I  did  not  realize  what  it  was  he 
was  telling  me  until  just  last  year 
when  the  historian  Schlesinger  point- 
ed out  that  indeed  and  in  fact  he  had 
ordered  a  pullout  of  advisers  and 
equipment  by  December  01  of  that 
year,  1963. 

But  the  Government  at  that  time  in 
Vietnam,  when  v,e  had  at  fijst  the 
papers  were  reporting  a  handful,  when 
I  raised  the  questions  in  May  1963  the 
number  of  advisers  had  been  upped  to 
1.000  or  more.  And  I  could  not  believe 
it  when  a  constituent  told  me. 

And  one  thing  I  must  point  out  at 
this  tim.e  by  way  of  parentneses  is  that 
I  have  constituents  and  have  had 
them  all  along  and  relatives,  inciden- 
lally.  all  over,  stationed  all  over  with 
our  forces  in  the  world.  I  had  them 
then  and  I  have  them  now.  On  and 
offshore  in  Lebanon,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  in 
Korea,  in  Europe,  they  are  there,  and 
they  are  constituents.  This  is  tlie 
reason  I  rise  to  speak  as  I  did  in  May 
1963  because  they  are  in  comm.unica- 
tion  with  me. 

I  will  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment then  in  Vietnam  was  unstable,  a 
shift  in  between  one  faction  of  the 
military  and  another,  ribboned  by  pro- 
tests from  Buddhists  and  Catholics 
alike,  unable  to  bring  corruption 
under  control,  unable  to  provide  credi- 
ble leadership.  We  gave  assent  to 
coups,  we  proffered  absolutely  open- 
ended  aid,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense himself  even  barnstormed  in 
that  country,  trying  to  promote  faith 
in  a  short-lived  military  junta.  In  this 
vacuum  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
local  Viet  Cong  stepped  up  their  as- 
sault. It  was  at  this  time  that  attacks 
began  taking  place  against  Americans. 
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Embassy  personnel  went  through 
terrorist  bomb  attacks.  American  air- 
craft were  attacked  at  their  airfields. 
And,  finally,  just  before  the  election  in 
1964,  a  number  of  Americans  were 
killed  in  another  airfield  assault.  Then 
came  the  fatal  junction,  so  similar  to 
what  is  being  decided  this  very  hour  in 
the  case  of  Lebanon.  General  West- 
moreland decided  that  there  was  no 
way  the  Vietnamese  Army  could  pro- 
tect the  three  airfields  where  Ameri- 
can aircraft  were  based.  He  asked  for 
troops.  And  that  is  when  the  marines 
landed. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  way  that  the 
marines  could  protect  the  airfield  at 
DaNang  or  anywhere  else  if  they  were 
tied  up  in  static  positions,  any  more 
than  the  marines  in  Beirut  can  protect 


their  expo.sed  ar>d  otatic  i.  ^.  '.ions.  The 
next  ine\itable  ."^lep  was  ro  authorize 
aggressive  patrollvn^  withir  r  50  mile 
perimeter.  After  that,  an  f>ver  'argrr 
number  of  troops  'verA  into  V'-tnam 
on  a  piecemcfil  oasis.  Tne  -est  Is  i:  sic- 

ry. 

Th..'  adminisiraliod  said  tlis.^  ;  ■"'.d 
to  show  American  v.  Ill  and  detttMit'.a- 
tion  in  Vittnarr.  Its  military  .stLr"? 
^ver.:•  supposed  \o  show  that  a  ill  and 
also  o  pressure  the  North  Viiitnaniese 
irAO  giving  up  the  fight.  But  the  Viet- 
namese had  been  fighting  for  centur- 
ies invaders  and  cross-currents  of 
forces.  And  there  was  no  way  that 
they  were  about  to  give  up. 

Compare  that  to  the  situation  in 
Beirut  today.  We  have  a  government 
that  is  only  in  control  of  part  of  the 
city,  of  its  own  capital,  not  even  great- 
er Beirut,  as  W(  .say  in  the  United 
States.  Two-thi-(.ls  of  the  country  it 
occupied  by  irivaders.  Much  of  the  rest 
is  split  Detween  war  lords  and  religious 
and  other  factions,  "he  U.S.  forces 
have  been  involved  for  better  than  a 
year.  And  the  se'-urity  situation  is 
worse  than  ever  betore. 

Thousands  of  innocent  people  have 
been  killed  in  one  kind  of  futile  blood 
bath  or  another.  Even  the  last  mp.ssa 
cres  have  yet  to  be  reported,  and  they 
will  be  coming  out  in  driplets  and  you 
will  be  .eading  about  them,  some  of 
them  miv  make  headhnei;  and  some 
may  not.  And  the  marines  who  are 
there  to  bring  about  peace  and  stabili- 
ty, just  like  their  brothers  at  DaNang 
were  there  to  promote  peace  and  sta- 
bility, find  themselves  the  victims  of 
sneak  attacks. 

.lust  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the 
administration  does  not  think  our 
prestige  allows  a  pullback.  But  obvi- 
ously the  military  .situation  requires  a 
change  in  tactics.  We  are.  in  short,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  same  three 
choices  that  faced  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
Vietnam.  One  choi.^c  would  be  to  pull 
out  at  a  risk  lo  American  credibility 
and  prestige.  Johnson  was  told  this 
simply  was  not  possible,  and  he  accept- 
ed that  argument.  But  he  never  got  an 
answer  to  his  question  about  how  the 
commitment  could  be  made  to  pay  off. 
And  today  Ronald  Reagan  is  accepting 
the  argument  that  we  have  to  stick  it 
out,  but  clearly,  as  in  Vietnam,  no  one 
knows  ho  V  the  commitment  is  to  be 
made  to  pay  off  or  at  what  price  or 
how  long  it  might  take.  There  is  just  a 
vague  hope  that  something  somehow 
will  lead  to  an  end  of  the  commitment, 
a  successful  conclusion  to  whatever  it 
is  the  administration  hopes  to  achieve. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  President  has  failed 
to  come  to  the  Congress  and.  there- 
fore, the  American  people  and  state  a 
clear  and  coherent  presentation  of 
facts  as  to  the  aims  and  objectives  and 
extent  of  our  commitment  there. 
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overland 
the  harb<Jr 
that   in 
have 
have 
and   you 
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we  mine 
thing 
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So  w 
said.  "All 
task, 
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I  said, 
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_  choice  is  to  leave  the  ma- 
they  are.  to  change  noth- 
igain  there  is  the  ghost  of 
Our  men  are  being  harassed, 
been  killed  since  Septem- 
more    than    50    wounded. 
I  believe  it  is  criminal  to 
in   a  static,   passive   and 
vulnerable  situation.  And 
in  Vietnam,  the  argument  is. 
4tay.  you  have  to  allow  the 
protect  themselves,  change 
30  that  they  will  not  become 
And  as  we  have  seen, 
have  indeed  been  changed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
in  1963.  this  is  disturb- 
hauntingly  reminiscent  of  a 
the  White  House  I  attended 
station  of  President  Lyndon 
in  which  he  had  the  Joint 
Staff,  with  their  pointers, 
eral  Senators,  several  Con- 
and  some  of  his  most  inti- 
._.  and  we  had  the  Chair- 
Joint  Chiefs  with  a  point- 
was  saying.    •Well,  here  is 
northern    area,    but    the 
are    receiving    materiel 
from  China,  but  also  from 
And  the  difficulty  there  is 
hat   harbor.   Haiphong,   you 
you  have  British,  you 
you  have  West  German 
have   other  countries  ship- 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  if 
that   harbor  or  bomb  any- 
that  we  will  not  hit  one  of 
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..  he  finished,  the  President 
right.  This  is  the  President's 

my  Cabinet  members  or 

lave  a  problem  they  cannot 

4nds  here,  and  I  have,  back  in 

here  in  the  Senate.  John 

,'ing.    Mine  and  bomb  Hai- 

on  the  other  hand  I  have 
Senator  saying.  Don't.'  " 

he  finished,  we  broke  up 

,.     The  President  came  over. 

ays  did.  charmingly,  and  he 

rby  chatting.  If  I  remember 

it    was    the    Senator    then 

Church,  and  two  or  three 
leagues  in  the  House,  and  his 
ser  Jack  Valenti. 
le   turned   to   me   and   said, 
enry,  what  do  you  think  of 

do  you  think  of  this  dilem- 


I  do  not  know.  Jack.  I  am  not 
erijugh  to  tell  you.  except  that  I 
botliered.  You  have  men.  Ameri- 
are  there  on  the  President's 
are  getting  shot  at  and 
getting  killed.  You  say.  the 
of  Staff  say  and  every 
says,    that    we    have   over- 
massive    capability    if    we 
unleash   it.   drop   the   bomb 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
to  tell  you.  because  only 
is  in  there,  he  is  like  the 
er.  he  is  the  only  one  in  that 
is  facing  that  bull,  so  it  is 


I  hey 


C  liefs 


B  It 

ei  ough 
Prej  ident 


easy  for  us  to  sit  here  and  say  except 
that  I  am  genuinely  puzzled.  I  am  in 
great  travail,  and  I  think  many  of  my 
constituents  are  too,  because  if  you 
are  asking  me  if  it  were  my  responsi- 
bility and  I  had  ordered  those  men 
there  and  they  were  dying  because 
somebody  was  coming  over  with  arms 
and  munitions  and  causing  their  death 
and  I  had  the  capability  to  stop  that 
and  did  not,  I  would  feel  very  guilty. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  a  good 
basic  reason  why  I  could  not  do  that, 
even  though  I  had  the  capability,  then 
I  would  pull  the  men  out.  What  are 
they  doing  there  then?  It  seems  to  me 
like  a  puzzle  with  no  answer. " 
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Unfortunately,  the  President  would 
listen  out  of  one  ear.  and  Mr.  Valenti 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  happy  with 
what  I  was  saying.  I  have  been  record- 
ed as  being  a  hawk  because  I  never  got 
up  and  shouted.  'Hey.  hey,  L.  B.  J., 
how  many  babies  have  you  killed 
today."  but  I  never  was  an  advocate  of 
war  and  I  certainly  was  not  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  I  was  the 
only  one  here  or  anywhere  on  the  con- 
gressional level  raising  what  I  consider 
to  be  still  the  basic  issue,  and  that  is 
the  use  of  unwilling  conscripts  in  an 
undeclared  war  far  from  the  continen- 
tal United  States. 

I  was  the  only  one  raising  that  issue 
all  through  the  war.  I  was  the  only 
one  getting  up  on  the  floor  and  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
Draft  Act.  The  first  time  it  came  for 
an  extension  was  in  1967.  The  record 
will  show  I  offered  an  amendment  and 
could  not  get  13  Members  to  stand 
with  me. 

If  that  central  question  is  ever  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress,  it  would 
never  have  been  necessary  to  have 
passed  a  War  Powers  Limitation  Act. 
That  is  the  best  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act  of  so-called  Presidential  wars. 
So  the  reason  I  am  impelled  to  speak 
is  because  of  these  disturbing,  haunt- 
ingly  disturbing  absolute  parallels  and 
similarities.  I  speak  impelled  becau.se  I 
think  that  no  nation,  ours  included,  is 
so  great  that  it  can  expend  needlessly 
the  life  of  one  of  its  citizens,  much  less 
the  life  of  one  of  those  who  has  volun- 
teered to  serve  and  give  his  life,  always 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
for  a  justifiable  reason. 

So  the  marines  at  first  could  not 
shoot  back,  just  as  the  first  advisers  in 
Vietnam  could  not  take  any  military 
action  or  shoot  back.  Then  they  were 
allowed  to  shoot  back  if  they  were  at- 
tacked, since  nothing  else  made  any 
sense.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  use 
artillery,  and  now  the  rules  are  again 
being  studied  because  none  of  this  was 
enough.  None  of  it  could  be.  as  long  as 
the  passive  role  of  the  marines  re- 
mains unchanged,  for  in  military  sci- 
ence a  passive  role  is  suicidal. 


All  of  these  steps  took  place  in  Viet- 
nam, every  one  of  them,  and  now,  just 
as  then,  the  military  leadership  is 
asking  the  President  to  allow  the 
troops  to  take  a  more  aggressive  role, 
limited  but  aggressive,  because  unless 
they  can  eliminate  the  forces  that 
threaten  them,  they  will  continue  to 
be  sitting  ducks,  and  that,  my  col- 
leagues, is  exactly  what  happened  in 
Vietnam. 

The  basis  rule  of  protecting  the  air- 
field was  not  to  change,  just  the  way  it 
was  done,  and  so  came  the  limited  pa- 
trols that  in  a  matter  of  months 
changed  into  general  engagement. 

There  was  a  third  choice  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  was  for  a  quick,  all-out  effort, 
as  I  said.  That  was  rejected  as  politi- 
cally unsound  and  perhaps  likely  to 
arouse  a  response  from  the  Russians. 
It  certainly  had  the  Chinese  already. 
So  it  is  in  Lebanon.  Today  as  it  was  20 
years  ago.  an  election  is  in  the  offing. 
Today,  just  as  then,  the  President 
wants  to  portray  himself  as  a  moder- 
ate but  a  man  of  determination,  one 
who  will  not  allow  anyone  to  trifle 
with  our  image  or  interests, 

So  while  the  basic  decision  to  stick 
with  an  unwise  commitment  inevitable 
must  mean  a  vast  increase  in  troop 
commitments,  that  increase  is  going  to 
take  place  slowly,  always  justifiably  in 
response  to  new  threats  or  outrages, 
all  of  which  are  inevitable,  just  as  they 
were  in  Vietnam.  It  will  take  place 
slowly  because  the  President  does  not 
want  to  damage  his  efforts  to  appear 
moderate  and  because  he  does  not 
want  to  provoke  the  Russians,  who  are 
already  present  in  the  midst  of  the 
Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  parallel  with  Vietnam  is  com- 
plete. Lebanon  is  a  quagmire,  no  less 
than  Vietnam  was.  It  riven  with  fac- 
tions and  feuds  dating  back  centuries. 
Its  very  territory,  like  that  of  South 
Vietnam,  was  wrested  from  that  of  an- 
other country.  In  the  case  of  Lebanon. 
Syria,  in  a  settlement  imposed  after 
World  War  I.  its  government  estab- 
lished in  1944  was.  like  that  in  Viet- 
nam later,  imposed  by  France  which 
had  special  interests  that  it  aimed  to 
protect,  and  still  does.  The  1944  gov- 
ernment in  Lebanon  was  arbitrary, 
ramshackle,  and  inherently  unstable, 
just  like  that  in  Vietnam  after  the 
1953  Geneva  accords. 

Syria  does  not  intend  to  give  up  its 
claims  over  Lebanese  territory,  not 
any  more  than  North  Vietnam  ever 
gave  up  its  claim  over  the  south  when 
that  country  was  arbitrarily  divided; 
nor  does  Israel  intend  to  give  up  its 
claims  and  national  security  interests. 
Neither  is  there  much  possibility  that 
the  religious  warfare  that  has  raged  in 
Lebanon  with  stunning  savagery  for 
decades,  centuries,  is  going  to  end. 
Lebanon,  no  less  than  Vietnam,  is  a 
perfect  political  quagmire.  Militarily  it 
is.  as  I  say.  a  trap,  but  the  administra- 


tion, a  generation  separated  from  the 
tragedy  in  Vietnam,  thinks  it  is 
immune  from  that  kind  of  tragedy,  yet 
how  could  the  warning  sigr.'S  be  more 
clear. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  before. 
We  are  courting  tragedy  once  again. 
After  more  than  a  year  in  the  jaws  of 
the  trap,  the  administration  does  not 
see  it  is  taking  the  exact  same  steps 
that  led  down  the  path  of  disaster  in 
Vietnam  a  generation  ago,  a  disaster 
that  took  this  country  a  full  decade  to 
recover  from,  if  it  has,  and  which  still 
scars  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  mil- 
lions who  served  there,  their  families, 
all  Americans  who  lived  through  that 
period. 

How  long  will  it  be?  How  long  before 
we  understand  the  danger?  How  long 
before  we  reach  the  limits  of  toler- 
ance? How  long  will  it  be  before  we  un- 
derstand that  the  blood  of  those  killed 
and  wounded  marines  has  not  brought 
peace,  nor  the  promises  of  it  even,  nor 
a  hope  much  less?  How  long  will  it  be 
until  we  understand  the  risk  that  we 
take  in  the  name  of  some  vague  con- 
cept of  national  honor  and  no  defini- 
tive as  yet  explained,  in  a  place  where 
we  have  no  historic  interest  and  no  un- 
derstood plan  of  success?  How  long 
until  we  see  the  trap  of  being  in  a 
place  with  no  plan,  no  coherent  strate- 
gy, no  method  to  win,  whatever  it  is 
we  are  supposed  to  win? 

How  long,  Mr.  President,  before  you 
look  in  the  mirror  and  see  the  ghost  of 
Vietnam? 


H.R.  4159.  MULTIDISTRICT 
LITIGATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
meier)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  improve  the  efficiency  with  which 
Federal  courts  are  able  to  handle  com- 
plex,    multidistrict     litigation.     The 
recent    past    has    seen    a    significant 
growth    in    lawsuits    concerning    the 
same  or  similar  circumstances  brought 
by  multiple  parties  spread  throughout 
the  country.  Typical  examples  include 
personal  injury  suits  arising  from  a  de- 
fective  product,   such   as  asbestos  or 
DES,  and  suits  arising  from  a  mass  dis- 
aster,  such   as   an  airplane   crash   or 
hotel  fire.  If  the  matter  is  one  which 
may  be  brought  in  Federal  court,  each 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  bring  suit  in  the 
district   in   which   he   or  she   resides. 
Plaintiffs    scattered    throughout    the 
country  may  thus  file  diversity  suits  in 
a  multitude  of  Federal  courts,  each  of 
which   is  obliged   to  decide   the  case 
using   the   same   law   that   the   State 
court  in  its  district  would  apply. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  each  individual 
case  centers  on  a  common  issue  of 
fact,  such  as.  for  example,  whether 
the  product  in  question  was  defective- 


ly designed  or  whether  Company  A 
manufactured  the  airplane  component 
that  caused  the  crash.  The  result  is 
that  numerous  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  country  must  decide 
the  same  issue.  Not  only  is  this  an  in- 
efficient use  of  precious  Federal  judi- 
cial resources,  but  it  can  result  in  in- 
consistent determinations  on  identical 
questions. 

Federal  law  already  provides  for  the 
authority  to  consolidate  pretrial  deter- 
minations in  such  multidistrict  cases 
where  there  is  a  common  issue  of  fact. 
28  U.S.C.  1407.  However,  once  the  pre- 
trial phase  is  completed,  the  transfer- 
ee court  must  return  the  individual 
cases  to  their  respective  original  dis- 
trict courts.  Thus,  while  the  pretrial 
proceedings  may  be  conducted  in  a 
consolidated  and  efficient  manner, 
there  is  currently  no  mechanism  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  trials  them- 
selves. My  proposal  would  extend  the 
authority  of  the  transferee  court  to 
preside  over  the  trial  phase  of  the  con- 
solidated cases,  rather  than  just  the 
pretrial  phase. 

A  crucial  issue  in  authorizing  con- 
solidated cases  for  trial  is  how  to 
decide  which  substantive  law  to  apply. 
Clearly,  if  the  goals  of  judicial  effi- 
ciency and  consistency  are  to  be  real- 
ized, there  needs  to  be  a  single  law  ap- 
plied to  all  of  the  consolidated  cases. 
When  State  law  is  controlling,  as  in  di- 
versity cases,  there  may  be  a  number 
of  States  whose  substantive  law  would 
be  applied  by  the  individual  Federal 
courts  if  there  were  no  consolidation 
of  the  cases.  Thus  the  transferee  court 
would  be  forced  to  choose  among  vari- 
ous laws  in  a  decision  that  could  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  outcome 
of  the  litigation.  The  bill  resolves  this 
choice-of-law  question  by  authorizing 
the  transferee  judge  to  choose  which 
substantive  law  to  apply. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  viable  al- 
ternatives to  the  choice-of-law  mecha- 
nism embodied  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. For  example,  the  transferee 
court  could  apply  the  law  that  it 
would  normally  apply  to  cases  arismg 
in  its  jurisdiction.  Accordingly.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  generate  thought 
and  discussion  about  how  best  to  im- 
prove the  disposition  of  multidistrict 
cases.  I  encourage  input  from  any  in- 
terested person  or  organization  regard- 
ing the  legal  or  practical  implications 
of  this  reform.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  provision  is  also  incorporated  in 
H.R.  3690,  a  bill  that  I  introduced  to 
modify  diversity  of  citizenship  juris- 
diction. 

Persons  or  organizations  interested 
in  submitting  comments  on  this  bill 
should  communicate  them  directly  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  2137B 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515.* 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1983 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Congress- 
man GooDLiNG  and  several  other  co- 
sponsors,  the  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
reauthorizes  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  the  cornerstone  of  Feder- 
al support  for  vocational  education. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
work  by  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  and 
the  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education.  These  organiza- 
tions devoted  many  hours  to  develop- 
ing this  proposal  and  consulting  with 
many  other  individuals  and  groups, 
and  i  commend  them  for  their  fine  ef- 
forts. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill 
are  a  sharper  focus  on  modernizing  vo- 
cational education  programs,  attention 
to  special  populations,  and  new  sec- 
tions for  high  technology,  industry- 
education  partnerships,  and  adult 
training  and  retraining. 

I  believe  this  bill,  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.  con- 
tains many  positive  features  intended 
to  meet  the  future  vocational  needs  of 
our  country.  During  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation will  conduct  hearings  on  this 
bill.  At  that  time  we  hope  to  hear  the 
reactions  to  this  bill  of  a  range  of  per- 
sons and  organizations  interested  in 
vocational  education.  We  are  hopeful 
that  its  introduction  and  these  subse- 
quent hearings  will  help  to  sharpen 
the  issues  in  the  field  ,so  that  the  Con- 
gress will  then  be  able  to  fashion  the 
best  possible  legislation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  for  the  remainder 
of  this  century  as  well  as  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  21st  century. 

Again,  let  me  commend  these  three 
outstanding  organizations  of  educators 
for  their  work.  A  short  summary  of 
the  bill  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Act  of  1983 
authorizations  and  formula 
Total  authorizations:  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  (permanent  authorization). 

Formula:  Funds  distributed  to  states  on 
basis  of  formula  in  existing  law  (Stale  popu- 
lation for  various  age  groups  times  a  per 
capita  income  factor). 

state  programs 
Separate  authorizatons  for:  Ba-sic  Grants. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education. 
Guidance  and  Counseling.  High  Technology 
Training.  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special 
Needs,  and  Adult  Training  and  Retraining. 
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That  the  Senate  ."ocede  from  its  am.end- 
ments  numbered  2.  4,  6.  7,  8,  10.  12,  13.  15. 
19  23.  27,  28,  31,  53,  66.  67,  76,  78.  80.  81,  83. 
Si.  98  99.  100,  102.  106.  107.  110.  Ill,  112. 
117,  118,  119.  120,  121,  123,  125,  126,  130,  131, 
132.  134,  135.  136,  and  138. 

T.'iat  thi'  lioiisc  recede  from  its  disagree- 
inrrit  to  ih-,.  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  " ,  -.  5  9,  16.  17,  18.  26.  30,  46.  49 
54.  55.  58,  59.  60,  ."1,  62,  63.  64  65,  71,  75,  77. 
85,  87,  90.  94.  »  lOr  1 15.  and  133  and  agree 
to  lh°  same. 
Amendment  n.\  ..ered  14: 
That  the  Hoit. :  •-ced.r  from  its  disagree- 
me.nt  to  the  an.eiu.  t  nt  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14,  and  agrtc  to  the  same  witn  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  cf  t;■^  ■  um  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in."  ■  >  61:.  136,000;  zin\  the 
Senate  agree  to  tiv  ■am''. 

'red  20: 
■'  fde  from  its  disagree- 
1.   .It  of  the  SoJiate  num- 
lo  the  same  with  an 
I'As: 

••r.i    proposed    by    said 
s:! 36.587.000-.    and    the 


NOTICE  tor  INTENTION  TO  SEEK 
A  MOl  )IFIED  CLOSKD  RULE 

1 XES  c?  Oklahomr.  asked  and 
pcrnission  to  e •tend  h^s  re 
■>;o  point  in  the  HrcoFD.) 
NES     of     Oklahom.-i.     Mr 
rsuani  to  a  requiremen*  of 
rt<|cralir    Caucus     ru.o    35)    I 
o  .idvise  a.V  Me.nbers  that 
O'-'Cot    authority    from    the 
K,r:   liio  Budget  to  stPk  a 
iosed-rule  for  consideration 
vbus  Budset  Reconciliation 


tur 


CONEE9  itJNCE  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
S9Xii 
.<\|rCHER  submitted   t.ie  fol- 


cc^iference   report   ?nd   state- 
he  bill  '.H.R.  3P13)  i  ..-.king 
ions  for  the  Derart-n  ni  of 
H^ali'     and   Rum^n   ber.ces, 
cjitioii  and  re'atfd   agencies, 
cal  vear  e.idiiig  Sepie:.ibpr 
•ind  for  other  purposes: 


Amendment  I'U 

That  the  Hous* 
ment  to  the  anif  .f 
bered  20.  and  a^r' 
amendment,  as  fo;' 

In    lieu    tf    the 
amendment    insert 
Senate  agree  to  the      me. 

Amendmef.t  numlj.-  'd  24: 

That  the  Houst  rf>c 
ment  to  the  amendmi ;. 
bered  24    and  agree  t 
amendment,  ju;  foliov^s 

In  lieu  of  the  ;;..• 
amendment  insert  <■. 
Senaie  agree  to  the  :  .:;-.i . 

Amendment  nim'-r    126: 

Thpt  the  Hou-f  r^-  ,:de  from 


E  Report  (H.  Rept.  Nc.  98-422) 
;itt=-e  of  coniereiice  on  ti;e  dis- 
tes  01   the  two  Ho.!30s  u:i  Vac 
of  ttie  Sen&ie  .J  the  bil   'V.ts.. 
g  appn  pnatio.i.s  for  '.he  Depart - 
J  aoor.  Health  "no  Hu-iv.n  ^ierv- 
u<  ation  and  i  ?ia'    i  ag-jnties.  ^* 
if:,  enoing  f^epc-nor  30    l')!;--. 
•r  pi.ip-'ses,  ha.ir.^  met    afte' 
cnnferenct.  iiavc  agreec'  to  n- 
do  recommend  t\j  thsir  rtspr- 
as  tollows: 


1  s 


11 


a:  :a 


-^  from  its  dlsagiee- 
,)f  the  Senate-  num- 
the  same  with  an 


proposed    by 
."1 00.000:     and 


said 
ihu 


its  disagioe 


ment  to  the  amej  -;iT>eni  cf  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  :ind  !:.iee  to  the  same  with  an 
pmTJment.  as  feilov.i: 

In  liei-  01  ihi'  ^um  proposed  o...  sp.id 
amendme.U  'nsert  S'  SOI.!-}'. 000:  aiu!  the 
Senate  agree  lo  the  .'■m.itc. 

■d  32: 


Amendment  numL 

That  the  House  rt 
mei.t  to  the  amendiv 
bered  3?.  and  agree 
amendment,  ar  folic". 

In    lieu    of    the    ■> 
>>-rieridment   insert 
Seiia-t  agree  to  "t 

Amendment  iiu 


.  i*e  tl  ^m  Its  disatjree- 
ri.  of  the  Sena.e  :ium- 
to  the  same  with,  an 

i 

.  r.i    !:ropo.sed    b>    said 
SI  053.4i2.000:   and  tiie 
■  ine. 
-d33 


Ths.1  the  Hoiis  ■  .-..cede  from  its  disagroe- 
inei.t  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
berec:  33.  raid  agr.e  to  the  same  with  nn 
amen  Imeiit,  ns  follows: 

In  heu  of  th'-  ^um  proposed  by  said 
amenament  insert  ^67-^574.000:  and  the 
Senate  agre.'  to  the  iamc 

/Vm  -n.lmeiit  niimbr.ed  34: 

That  t:-.'  : louse  recede  from  its  disagree 
ment  tv  vhe  amendmeiil  cf  the  Senate  num- 
ber 'c  34.  u.id  at;rer  to  the  same  with  an 
amendriieni,  ap  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  ■^84.312,000:  and  the 
Sena.i>  agree  to  the  .same. 

Afrendineni  numbered  35: 

rhpt  lie  Hous'  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment CO  the  anendment  of  the  Senate  iium- 
bie  ■  Zd.  and  atret  to  the  san.e  with  an 
i  mti!dment  rj  fol'ows: 

In  lieu  c!  d  f  ium  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insen  $442,543,000:  and  the 
Senate  agre-j  to  the  .-.-.inw. 

Amendmen'  pm  nocred  36: 

rn  it  the  H';':s?  receae  irom  iis  disagree- 
UiL-nl  to  the  :<m. -.■  ment  o^  the  Senate  num 
ber?d  36.  asw-  a*  ■-  *c  ttir  ^at  i.?  with  an 
ir-.-ri'ltnent,  a*  ;     .uvs: 

In  iieu  or  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in^ —t  S325.o02.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  ih'  same. 


Amendment  numbered  37: 
Tliat  the  Ho'ise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  p.nd  agre-^  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment.  uS  follows: 

In  iieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $305,678,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  i"  the  .same. 
Amindmeni  mimbered  38: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38,  and  ugree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S366.844.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendnient  tiitmbered  39: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree 
ment  to  the  am -ndment  of  -he  Senate  num- 
bered 39  rnd  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

!n  lieu  of  the  sum  proposvd  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $265,014,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  40: 
That  the  Hou<;?  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  .Senate  ".um- 
bered 40.  and  agref  ir,  the  .same  with  an 
ar.'.endtrent.  as  follows: 

In  l:'ii  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendr.ient  in.sert  S150.7H3.OtiO:  ana  tjie 
SenJlte  agree  to  the  .same. 
Amendment  numbered  41: 
ThUL  the  Hou.r  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment '0  the  amtndmeni  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

la  lieu  oi  th'  .-um  proposed  by  said 
amend.ment  ii-sen  ^173.000.01)0.  and  the 
Senate  .igree  to  tiie  same. 
Ainendt.ier.i  numbered  12: 
That  'l.e  House  recede  from  its  dlsr.gree- 
ment  fo  the  amendmi  rt  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered -42.  and  agree  to  the  samp  with  an 
amendment,  a-T  follows: 

In  iieu  of  She  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$112,300,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  43: 
Th.\t  the  Hoa.>e  recede  from  its  dis-giee 
ment  to  tne  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 43.  nnd  p.gree  to  ihe  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lici.  of  'he  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendre.nl  insert  $>4 1.928.000:  an-  in- 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  r.'jmbered  44" 
That  the  Hou.-ie  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44.  and  ante  to  the  same  with  a:i 
amendmeat.  as  lollow."^: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  sa.d 
amenJmer.i  insert  $11,336,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  45: 
Thai  the  House  recede  from  it:,  disagree- 
mp'it  to  the  amcndmeri  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foHcws; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  Si2.!i:.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  47: 
That  the  Hnuse  recede  from  its  disagree 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47.  a;id  agree  to  tne  .same  w';n  an 
anendment.  as  foll'.ws: 

In    liea    of    the    sum    proposed    by    said 
amendment    i:isert     $25,040,000:    and    tne 
Senat-  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  18: 
That  trc  Hoi.i;e  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 48,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  striken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$828,869,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  51: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $105,572,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  52: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $1,050,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  56: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 56,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $90,200,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  57: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 57.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $1,024,237,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  69: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$1,849,648,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  70: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $43,750,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  72: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 72,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $625,905,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  73: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 73.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $352,300,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  74: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 74.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $157,963,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  82: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 82,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $258,024,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  89: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 89,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $139,365,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  108: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 108,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $403,366,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  114: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 114,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,133,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  116: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 116,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $86,880,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  122: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 122.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $230,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  124: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 124,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $49,396,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  137: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 137.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,500,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The   committee   of  conference   report   in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  11,  21, 
22    29,  50,  68,  79,  84,  86.  91.  92.  93.  95.  96. 
101,  103,  104,  109,  113.  127.  128.  139.  and  140. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith. 
David  R.  Obey. 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Louis  Stokes. 
Joseph  D.  Early, 
Bernard  J.  Dwyer, 
Steny  H.  Hoyer, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
George  M.  O'Brien, 
Carl  D.  Pursell. 
John  Edward  Porter, 
Bill  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens. 
Mark  Andrews. 
Warren  B.  Rudman, 
Arlen  Specter, 
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James  A.  McClure, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
William  Proxmire, 
Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3913)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 

PROGRAM  administration 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$82,739,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $85,316,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment     No.     2:     Makes     available 
$35,828,000  from  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$36,229,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
training  and  employment  services 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$2,793,810,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $2,961,284,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$15,973,000  for  special  national  programs 
and  activities  for  the  period  October  1,  1983 
to  June  30.  1984.  an  increase  of  $5,250,000 
over  the  amount  proposed  in  the  House  bill. 
The  conferees  direct  that  ongoing  special 
national  programs  be  maintained,  including 
specifically  maintaining  funding  at  fiscal 
year  1983  operating  levels  for  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute.  70.001 
Ltd..  and  the  National  Displaced  Homemak- 
ers  Network. 

Within  the  funds  available  for  Title  IV-D. 
the  managers  expect  the  Department  to  use 
a  reeisonable  portion  of  such  amount  to 
fund  a  demand-based  skills  training  pro- 
gram demonstration  project,  as  described  in 
House   Report    98-357   accompanying   H.R. 

3913 

The  conferees  urge  DOL  to  utilize  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  to  assist  the  Indian  Re- 
source Consortium  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping training  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams related  to  natural  resources  activities 
managed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  South- 
west. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Restores  earmark  ol 
$7,500,000  for  senice  delivery  areas  under 
section  101(a)<4)(A)(iii)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  in  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise provided  under  sections  202  and 
251(b)  of  the  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
$3,605,198,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $3,597,830,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$21,298,000  for  special  national  programs 
and  activities  for  the  program  year  July  1. 
1984    to    June    30,    1985,    an    increase    of 
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trol  process  in  the  food  stamp  program:  and 


Amendment  No.  26:  Earmarks  $2,200,000 
for  oavment  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the 


posed  by  the  House  and  $84,398,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 
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over  the  amount  proposed  in  the     Trade  Act.  The  House  bill  had  no  similar 

provision. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  training 
projects  under  the  Trade  Act. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  make  available  sufficient 
funds  for  the  retraining  and  relocation  of 
workers  of  Hecla  Mining  Company's  Star 
Mine  and  mill  at  Wallace  and  Burke.  Idaho, 
who  became  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  employment  on  or  after  December  1, 
1981.  and  before  September  1.  1982. 


conJerees  direct  that  ongoing  special 
p  ograms  be  maintained,  including 
maintaining   funding   at   fiscal 
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Amendn^nt  No.  6:   Restores  earmark  of 

for  service  delivery  areas  under 

(a)(4)(A)(iii)  of  the  Job  Training 

Act  in  addition  to  amounts  oth- 

,-ided    under    sections    202    and 

le  Act.  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

No.        7:        Appropriates 

as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 

j  249.171,000   as   proposed   by   the 
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8:         Appropriates 
by  the  House,  in- 
proposed   by   the 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND 
ALLOWANCES 


INEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPI  OYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

Amendnient  No.  10:  Restores  legal  citation 
by  the  House  relating  to  penal- 


1983.  all  State  Employment  Secu- 
ies  were   notified   that   effective 
3f  this  year  they  would  lose  their 
o  use  penalty  mail  in  conducting 
Compensation  and  Employ- 
business.  The  original  expla- 
n  for  this  change  by  the  Depart- 
labor  was  that  the   1982  amend- 
he  Wagner- Peyser  Act  (PL.  97- 
such   a  change.   It   has  since 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  It 
a  large  majority  of  the  States 
continue  a  system  that  has  been 
45  years.  The  conferees  there- 
that  State  Employment  Security 
^all  have  the  authority  to  contin- 
of  penalty  mail  as  authorized  in 
(39  U.S.C.  3202)  in  conducting 
Compensation  and  Employ- 
business.  The  conferees  be- 
a  drastic  change  of  this  nature 
more  carefully  evaluated  before  it 
upon  the  States.  Perhaps  a  pilot 
olving  a  few  States  on  a  volun- 
would  be  in  order  during  fiscal 
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Amendiient  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreem  ?nt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
amendment  which  appropriates 
from  general  revenue  for  train- 
relocation  and  job  search  allowances, 
adrrfnistrative    expenses    under    the 


ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates 
$7,109,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  $3,086,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Labor-Manacement  Services 

Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates 
$62,136,000,  instead  of  $62,148,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  $60,511,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  10  new  positions  for  the  Co- 
operative Labor-Managment  Program.  18 
new  positions  for  enforcement  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act, 
and  23  new  positions  for  enforcement  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates 
$185,677,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  $185,835,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$220,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $215,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

BLACK  LUNG  DISABILITY  TRUST  FUND 

Amendments  No.  17  and  18:  Appropriate 
$853,994,000  from  the  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund,  including  $818,019,000  for  pay- 
ment of  all  benefits  and  interest  on  ad- 
vances, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $826,244,000.  including  $790,269,000  for 
payment  of  all  benefits  and  interest  on  ad- 
vances, as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$151,397,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
.stead  of  $151,792,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates 
$136,587,000.  instead  of  $135,837,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $137,790,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  an  increase  of  20  positions 
and  $750,000  over  the  House  bill  to  improve 
data  collection  related  to  the  service  sector 
of  the  economy. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
allocate  $1,000,000  from  the  State  Oper- 
ations account  in  the  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  begin  development  of  the 
annual  report  of  plant  closings  and  perma- 
nent mass  layoffs  required  by  section  462(e) 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  This 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  so-called  'ETA  235" 
report  that  the  Department  currently  pre- 
pares. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  au- 
thorized 10  additional  permanent  positions 


to  carry  out  this  function.  The  Department 
shall  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  hearings  on  the  total 
amount  required  to  develop  and  implement 
this  report. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides  that 
$2,628,000  for  revision  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

Departmental  Management 

salaries  and  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendpient. 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$95,059,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude the  10  new  positions  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  that  were  included  in 
the  House  bill. 

SPECIAL  foreign  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $67,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  24:  Makes  available 
$5,700,000  from  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  instead  of  $5,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $6,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
43  new  positions. 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Medicaid.  AFDC  Error  Rates 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent quality  control  system  upon  which 
fiscal  sanctions  are  based  in  both  the  AFDC 
and  medicaid  programs,  has  serious  defi- 
ciencies. Specifically,  the  Conferees  are  con- 
cerned about  (1)  the  reliability  of  current 
data  in  error  rates;  (2)  the  timeliness  of  the 
current  quality  control  systems  in  providing 
information  for  corrective  action;  (3)  the 
relevance  of  geographic  and  socioeconomic 
difference  among  the  Stales  to  error  rates: 
(4)  the  inclusion  of  technical  errors  and 
client-caused  errors  in  error  rate  determina- 
tions; (5)  the  fairness  of  a  uniform  national 
tolerance  rate  for  errors;  and  (6)  the  use  of 
various  statistical  measures  and  assump- 
tions for  measuring  error  rates.  Moreover, 
the  Conferees  emphasize  their  concern  that 
the  Department  has  in  the  past  implement- 
ed regulations  in  this  area  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deny  States  an  adequate  input  into  the 
regulatory  process.  For  example,  new  medic- 
aid regulations  were  issued  June  24.  1983  as 
interim  final  rules,  without  the  benefit  of 
prior  public  input.  Similarly,  new  rules  re- 
garding the  AFDC  program,  which  are  re- 
quired by  October,  have  not  yet  been  made 
available  in  proposed  form  to  the  States  for 
comment.  This  process,  in  the  Conferees' 
opinion,  may  be  particulary  inappropriate 
when  applied  to  processes  which  would  deny 
funds  to  the  States. 

The  Conferees  direct  that  the  Depart- 
ment undertake  a  thorough  study  of  these 
and  related  concerns  and  in  doing  so  coordi- 
nate its  activities  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  its  quality  con- 


trol process  in  the  food  stamp  program;  and 
allow  for  the  fullest  possible  input  from  the 
States.  Further,  the  Conferees  direct  that 
the  Department  report  back  to  the  Labor/ 
Health  and  Human  Service/Education  Sub- 
committees of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committees,  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1986  hearings,  on  the  results  of  this  study, 
with  specific  recommendations  for  modify- 
ing the  quality  control  system  to  address 
each  of  the  above  concerns.  Finally,  the 
Conferees  are  of  opinion  that  until  the  De- 
partment completes  the  study  and  reports 
back  to  the  Labor/Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice/Education Subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriation  Committees  the 
imposition  of  fiscal  sanctions  in  the  AFDC 
and  medicaid  programs  may  be  inappropri- 
ate, and,  therefore,  the  Secretary  should 
consider  suspension  of  the  fiscal  sanctions 
in  both  the  AFDC  and  medicaid  programs. 
Health  Resources  and  Service 
Administration 

HEALTH  resources  AND  SERVICES 


Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates 
$1,304,105,000  instead  of  $1,252,783,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,354,399,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Conference 
agreement  includes  the  following  changes 
from  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  House: 
Maternal        and        Child 

Health -i- $26,000,000 

Community    Health    Cen- 
ters    +17.000,000 

Migrant  Health  Centers -  4,000.000 

Home  Health  Demonstra- 
tions   -h5.000.000 

Payment  to  Hawaii -h  295.000 

National    Health    Service 

Corps  Scholarships -  1.700.000 

Public  Health  Capitation...  +662.000 
Public      Health      Trainee- 
ships -69.000 

Internal  Medicine  and  Pe- 
diatrics   +500.000 

Family    Medicine    Depart- 
ments   +354.000 

Preventive  Medicine  Resi- 
dencies   -400.000 

Physician  Assistants -76.000 

Area     Health     Education 

Centers +3,234.000 

Special    Education    Initia- 
tives    -55,000 

Nursing  Special  Projects....  + 1,177,000 

Nursing  Research +1,000,000 

Nurse  Anesthetists +400,000 

Program  Management  and 

Support +  2,000.000 

The  conferees  have  agreed  that  of  the 
$88,000,000  provided  for  program  support 
$41,282,000  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  and  Assistance.  $18,069,000  is  for 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions. 
$10,939,000  is  for  the  Bureau  of  HMO  and 
Resources  Development  and  $17,710,000  is 
for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

The  conference  agreement  include  $9  mil- 
lion for  nursing  research  grants.  The  con- 
ferees urge  the  Department  to  develop  a 
peer  review  process  for  this  activitiy  that 
conforms  with  that  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  National 
Health  Service  Corps  private  practice  option 
placements  should  be  approved  only  if  they 
are  on  the  health  manpower  shortage  area 
opportunity  list,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
The  conferees  are  further  agreed  that  the 
increase  in  funding  provided  to  the  migrant 
health  program  over  the  1983  levels  is  for 
direct  health  services  for  this  underserved 
population. 


Amendment  No.  26:  Earmarks  $2,200,000 
for  payment  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the 
partial  support  of  the  State's  Hansen's  Dis- 
ease treatment  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  earmarked 
$1,905,000  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Earmarks  $800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  for  health  teaching 
facility  interest  subsidies.  The  Senate  bill 
included  $3,700,000  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $9,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental 
Medicine.  The  House  bill  included  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  conferees,  however,  urge 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  place  a  high  priority  on  a  grant  ap- 
plication for  this  purpose. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control 
disease  control 
Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
$374,504,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
following  amounts: 
Preventive     health     block 

grant $88,165,000 

Venereal  disease: 

Grants 45.510.000 

Direct  operations 8,968,000 

Vaccine  stockpile 4,000.000 

Infectious  disease 44,000,000 

Tuberculosis  grants 5,000,000 

Chronic  and  environmen- 
tal disease 25.338.000 

National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and 
Health: 

Research 53.788.000 

Training 8.760.000 

Buildings  and  facilities 1.810.000 


The  conferees  agree  that  the  entire  $1.5 
million  increase  in  research  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  is  to  be  used  for  industry-wide  stud- 
ies. The  conferees  further  agree  that  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  should  prepare  plans  for  ex- 
panded efforts  by  the  agency  in  the  areas  of 
job  stress  and  ergonomics  and  submit  such 
plans  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  by  January  1.  1984. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Earmarks  $1,810,000 
for  construction  and  renovation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $1,770,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  earmark  funds  for 
tuberculosis  grants. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  cancer  institute 

Amendment  No.  32;  Appropriates 
$1053.442.000  instead  of  $1,044,868,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,062,017,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  INSTITUTE 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates 
$674  674.000  instead  of  $665,859,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $683,489,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates 
$84,312,000   instead   of   $84,226,000   as   pro- 


posed by  the  House  and  $84,398,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS.  DIABETES. 
AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates 
$442,543,000  instead  of  $442,255,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $442,832,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates 
$325,502,000  instead  of  $328,921,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $322,083,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  total 
appropriation  of  $325,502,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke,  an  increase 
of  $38,741,000  over  the  1983  appropriation, 
and  $33,157,000  more  than  the  1984  budget 
request.  The  conferees  intend  that  $10  mil- 
lion should  be  set  aside  for  special  awards 
for  research  in  the  neurosciences  in  honor 
of  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York.  Sena- 
tor Javits  has  been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  increased  re- 
search in  this  field.  The  conferees  are  aware 
of  the  opportunities  for  progress  in  the  neu- 
rosciences. Among  the  key  areas  for  re- 
search are  disorders  of  the  brain,  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  the  special  senses  of  commu- 
nication. The  conferees  are  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator Javits  for  his  leadership  and  believe 
that  the  special  awards  in  his  name,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  funds  provided  for  neuro- 
logical research,  will  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  scientific  knowledge  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates 
$305,678,000  instead  of  $307,128,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $304,228,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates 
$366,844,000  instead  of  $363,444,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $370,245,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates 
$265,014,000  instead  of  $265,180,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $264,847,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates 
$150,783,000  instead  of  $149,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $151,966,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates 
$173  000.000  instead  of  $173,627,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $172,374,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$112  300,000  instead  of  $112,516,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $112,084,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  $3,500,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  specialized  research  centers. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  amount 
provided  includes  $3,500,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  not  more  than  5  specialized  re- 
search centers  for  research  on  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders. 
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Amendmfent  No.  43:  Appropriates 
$241,928,0(0  instead  of  $253,824,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tl  le  House  and  $230,031,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tl  e  Senate. 

JOHN  E.    i'OO.^RTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

Amendm?nt  No.  44:  Appropriates 
$11,336.00(  instead  of  $11,584,000  as  pro- 
posed by  t  le  House  and  $11,088,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tl  e  Senate. 

NAT  [ONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$42.113,00(  instead  of  $42,263,000  as  pro- 
posed by  t  le  House  and  $41,963,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tl  le  Senate. 

JFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Amendmtnt       No.       46:       Appropriates 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 

26,779,000   as   proposed    by   the 


$26,720,00( 
stead    of 
House. 


Amendm  ?nt 


tl 


$25.040.00( 
posed  by 
posed  by  t 
Alcohol, 


I  UILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

No.       47:       Appropriates 
instead   of  $24,980,000   as   pro- 
e  House  and  $25,100,000  as  pro- 
e  Senate. 

Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 


alcoholJdrug  abuse 

No. 
instead  of  $799,202,000  as  pro 
>e  House  and  $836,081,000  as  pro- 
Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
nclijdes  the  following  changes  from 
proposed  by  the  House: 


Amendm  snt 
$828,869,0(10 
posed  by  t 
posed  by 
ment 
the  amourts 


Alcohol. 

mental 

Grant. 
Mental 

demonst 
Mental  he 
Mental 

training 
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ilth  research 
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The  con 
skilled  professionals 
systems 
public 
quality 

needed.  Therefore 
the  Depai  t 
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which  unitersit 
facilities 
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RESEARCH  RESOURCES 


AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

48:       Appropriates 


research . 
research.. 


$23,000,000 

-2,000,000 
-^  1,867,000 

+  1,000,000 
+  2.600.000 
+  3,200,000 


rees  note  the  serious  shortage  of 

in  public  mental  health 

d  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  for 

professionals    with    high 

in    the    skills    which    are 

the  conferees  encourage 

ment  to  take  into  consideration 

of  clinical  training  funds 

support  the  training  of  profes- 

hortage  professions  and  core  dis- 

programs   of    high    quality    in 

ies  and  public  mental  health 

(^Dllaborate  to  provide  core  experi- 

ic  psychiatry.  In  doing  so,  the 

should  take  into  account  evi- 

a  program's  graduates  choose  ca- 

public  sector. 

intend   that   the   funding 

levels  for  the  Clinical  Infant 

Program  of  the  National  Insti- 

health  remain  at  Fiscal  year 


piiblii 


tlie 


coi  ferees 


have  agreed  to  a  funding 

.000.000  for  mental  health  service 

tions.    This    agreement    includes 

to  initiate  new  projects  serving 

ith  serious  mental  problems  and 

for  traditional  community  sup- 

(CSP)  grants. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Amenditent       No.       49:       Appropriates 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 

$62,744,000    as   proposed    by   the 


$67,744. 
stead   of 
House. 

Amendrlient  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreeii  ent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  waives 
the  statutory  requirement  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  reside 
on  the  premises  of  the  facility. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health 

PUBLIC  health  service  MANAGEMENT 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates 
$105,572,000,  instead  of  $106,972,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $104,672,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
following  amounts: 

Adolescent  family  life $14,918,000 

Health  promotion 2.515,000 

Amendment  No.  52:  Makes  available 
$1,050,000  from  the  Medicare  trust  funds, 
instead  of  $1,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

PUBLIC  health  emergency  FUND 

Amendment  No.  53:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $30,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
this  newly-authorized  emergency  fund. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
grants  to  states  for  medicaid 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates 
$15,568,108,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $15,631,978,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates 
$17,682,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $17,291,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Amendment  No.  56:  Appropriates 
$90,200,000  instead  of  $84,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $96,658,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  the  following  changes  from 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  House: 

Research +  $600,000 

Federal  administration -t^  5,000,000 

Amendment  No.  57:  Provides  for  a  trans- 
fer of  $1,024,237,000  from  the  Medicare 
trust  funds  instead  of  $1,012,246,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,025,022,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  following  changes  to 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  House: 

Professional         Standards 

Review  Organizations ^$13,000,000 

Research +  400.000 

State  certifications -  1.700.000 

ESRD  Networks +291,000 

Amendment  No.  58:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  but  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  would  have  prohibited  fund- 
ing to  carry  out  Part  B  of  Title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  related  to  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization  pro- 
gram. 

Social  Security  Administration 
payments  to  social  security  trust  funds 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates 
$521,258,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $448,583,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates 
$1,068,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,027,047,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates 
$8,339,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $7,851,518,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates 
$6,292,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $5,411,518,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates 
$2,073,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,758,454,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates 
$489,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $298,463,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates 
$138,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $102,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  66:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  Social  Security  administrative  ex- 
penses of  $3,718,303,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $3,723,317,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Restores  language  in- 
cluded by  the  House  but  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  requires  Social  Security  cards 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services 

SOCIAL  services  BLOCK  GRANT 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  appropriates 
$2,675,000,000  instead  of  $2,500,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are 
aware  of  pending  legislation  which  includes 
an  increase  in  the  current  ceiling  for  the 
social  services  block  grant. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates 
$1,849,648,000  instead  of  $1,850,436,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,848,861,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  delete  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
following  amounts: 

Head  Start $995,750,000 

Runaway     and     homeless 

youth 23,250.000 

Congregate  meals  for  the 

aging 321.574,000 

Developmental  disabilities: 

Special  projects 2,447,000 

University   affiliated   fa- 
cilities   7,413,000 

Native  American  programs  29,000.000 

Program  direction 65.412.000 

The  conferees  concur  that  Head  Start 
funds  shall  not  be  allocated  according  to  the 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  September  28.  1983  unless  these  regu- 
lations are  formally  modified,  with  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Administra- 
tion for  native  Americans  maintain  federal 
assistance  to  nonfederally  recognized  enti- 
ties, including  Native  Hawaiians. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Earmarks  $43,750,000 
for  part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  instead  of 
$43,180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$45,400,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  71:  Earmarks  $8,400,000 
for  section  113  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$7,320,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Amendment  No,  72:  Appropriates 
$625,905,000  instead  of  $617,231,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $631,513,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $165,000,000  for  child  welfare 
services,  and  $10,000,000  for  child  welfare 
research. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Community  services  block  grant 
Amendment  No,  73:  Appropriates 
$352  300,000,  instead  of  $351,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $377,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $316,680,000  for  grants  to 
States  and  $4,300,000  for  program  support. 

For  Federal  administration  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  for  70  full-time 
equivalent  positions  in  the  national  office. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

General  departmental  management 
Amendment       No.       74:       Appropriates 
$157  963,000  instead  of  $160,794,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $151,963,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  $9,169,000  from  the  budget  re- 
quest for  space  rental  costs  and  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,831,000  from  the  budget  request 
for  executive  direction  and  staff  divisions. 
The  conferees  expect  that  no  reduction  in 
force  will  occur  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  a  result  of 
the  funding  authority  provided  by  this  bill. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates 
$62,292,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $62,366,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates 
$18,945,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $19,363,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

POLICY  RESEARCH 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  relating  to  a  cost  study. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
amount  appropriated  for  policy  research 
studies,  the  Department  is  expected  to  carry 
out  studies  estimating  the  probable  effect  of 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  ref- 
ugees from  Central  America  on  the  costs, 
during  the  next  five  years,  of  programs  car- 
ried out  or  assisted  under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  and  of  related  programs  of  assistance, 
as  refered  to  in  the  House-pa-ssed  bill. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  in- 
stead of  $11,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  204 
Amendment  No.  79:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
The  House  bill  contained  the  prohibition 
against  u.se  of  funds  to  perform  abortions, 
but  did  not  contain  the  exception  for  cases 


where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
Sec.  210 
Amendment  No.  80:  Deletes  general  provi- 
sion proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would 
have  reduced  amounts  available  for  consult- 
ing services,  management  and  professional 
services,  and  special  studies  and  analyses  by 
10  percent.  The  House  bill  contained  no  sim- 
ilar provision. 

TITLE  HI-DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Compensatory  Education  for  the 
Disadvantaged 

Amendment  No.  81:  Earmarks  $4,746,000 
for  evaluation  and  studies  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $5,760,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Earmarks 
$258,024,000  for  State  agency  migrant  pro- 
grams (section  554(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act) 
instead  of  $255,744,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $260,304,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  83:  Deletes  the  word 
•and  "  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  con- 
form with  the  conference  agreement. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows:  and 
$34,414,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes  oj 
section  SS4(b)(l)(D) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  programs 

Amendment  No.  85:  Deletes  legal  citation 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
which  appropriates  $527,867,000  instead  of 
$577,286,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  and 
$528,367,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Appropriates 
$28  765.000  for  the  Secretary's  Discretion- 
ary fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $28,224,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  with  regard 
to  the  law  related  education  program  the 
Secretary  of  Education  should  follow  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  report  accompa- 
nying the  House  bill  (House  Report  No.  98- 

357). 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  amount 
available  within  the  Secretary's  Discretion- 
ary Fund  in  the  Department  of  Education 
will  continue  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  current  funding  level  for  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

The  conferees  encourage  that  a  portion  of 
the  Secretary's  di-scretionary  fund  will  be 
available  to  help  continue  the  secondary 
demonstration  projects  in  biomedical  sci- 
ences for  the  school  year  1983-84.  The  con- 
ferees note  that  the  funding  difficulties  en- 
countered by  these  projects  resulted  from 
the  block  granting  of  the  program  under 
Chapter  2.  The  conferees  con.sider  the  use 
of  the  discretionary  fund  as  a  one-time  ex- 
pedient and  insist  that  the  projects  seek  any 
future  funding  either  through  the  block 
grant  or  through  separate  authorization. 


Amendment  No.  88:  Earmarks  and  extends 
availability  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  92-506  (EUender  fellowships)  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $1,500,000 
as  proposeij  by  the  Senate. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates 
$139,365,000  instead  of  $142,057,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $139,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,870,000  for  continuation  of  the  3  existing 
evaluation,  dissemination  and  assessment 
centers  (EDAC's)  at  the  current  level.  The 
conferees  do  not  approve  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  phase  out  the  EDAC's  at 
this  time  and  direct  the  Department  to 
submit  a  plan  to  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committees  by  February  1,  1984 
which  will  identify  future  directions  for  ma- 
terials development,  evaluation  and  dissemi- 
nation. This  is  to  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  EDAC's.  the  resource  centers  and 
bilingual  education  experts.  The  conferees 
also  expect  the  Department  to  give  priority 
to  title  Vll-funded  projects  actively  involv- 
ing parents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Earmarks  $3,686,000 
for  part  B,  subpart  3  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  (bilingual  vocational  training)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$6,015,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

school  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
131.  $565,000,000.  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  payincnts  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  or  which  $457,500,000  shall  be  for  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed.   That  payment   with   respect   to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  described  in  section  3(d)(ll(A) 
of  said  Act  shall  be  at  100  per  centmn  of  en- 
titlement   except    that    payment    to    such 
agency  attributable  to  children  who  reside 
on  property  which   is  described  in  section 
403(1)(C)  of  said  Act  shall  be  limited  to  15 
per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  further. 
That  payment  with  respect  to  entitlements 
under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educational 
agency  not  descHbed  in  section   3(d)(1)(A) 
shall    be    ratably    reduced    from    100    per 
centum  of  entitlement  except  that  payment 
to  such  agency  attributable  to  children  who 
reside  on  property  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(1X0  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from 
15  per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to  any 
local  educational  agency  in   which   20  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  total  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  made  up  of  children  determined 
eligible  under  section  3(b)  shall  be  at  50  per 
centum  of  entitlement  and  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(b)  of 
said  Act  to  any  local  educational  agency  in 
which  Icsx  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
average  daily  attendance  is  made  up  of  chil- 
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eligible  under  section  3ibi 
'atably    reduced    from    100    per 
entitlement:    Provided   further. 
payments  shall  be  made  under  see- 
any    local    educational    agency 
under  that  section  fails  to 
WO:   Provided  further.    That    the 
of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall 
o  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
n  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
whose  need  for  assistance 
section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
ting  expenditures  during  the 
preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
rred:   Provided  further.    That 
30%(b)<2i  of  the  Education  Amend- 
74  shall  not  apply  to  funds  pro- 
Provided  further.  That  for  the 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  see- 
the Act  of  September  30.  1950 
874.  81st  Congress/,  is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
determination  of  amounts  of  pay- 
on  the  basis  of  entitlements  es- 
sections  2.  3  and  4  after  Oc- 
by  reason  of  any  provision  of 
n  this  Act  which  places  any  ad- 
r^triction  on  payments  based  on 
of  children  counted  under 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section   3   in   the 
he  local  education  agency,  such 
shall  be  applied,  in  the  case  of 
other  than  a  territory  or  posses- 
United   Stales)    within    which 
one  local  educational  agency, 
each  administrative  school  dis- 
such  State  as  a  local  education- 
(^olely  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
unt  of  such  payments).".   TTiis 
i  hall  no  longer  be  in  effect  upon 
into  public  law  of  similar  lan- 
duly  recognized  authorization 
further  this  provision  shall  not 
increase  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
nt  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  State  would  have  received 
enactment  of  this  provision, 
rrifing  out  the  Act  of  September  23, 
amended     (20     U.S.C.     ch.     19). 
which   shall    remain    available 
'..  shall  be  for  providing  school 
authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
the  exception  of  $8,500,000  for 
f  said  Act  and  S8.500.000  for  sec- 
and  (b)  of  said  Act,  none  of  the 
ined  herein  for  providing  school 
be  available  to  pay  for  any 
of  the  Act  of  September  23, 
payment  has  been  made  of  100 
of  the  amounts  payable  under 
14(c)  of  said  Act. 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

,0  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

o  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

have    adopted    a    special 

provision   to   address   Hawaii's 

ion.  This  provision  of  the  law 

Oe  in  effect  until  either  the  au- 

committee  amends  the  impact 

addressing  Hawaii's  situation,  or 

of  fiscal  year  1984,  whichever 

It  is  the  conferee's  intention 

ision  will  result  in  additional 

e  State  of  Hawaii  that  will  not 

percent   above  what   the  State 

received  without  the  provision. 

the  conferees'  intent  that  upon 

of  a  Hawaii  provision  by  the  au- 

committee.  that  the  50  percent 

ill  no  longer  be  in  effect. 

■rees  note  that  payment  criteria 

Inipact  Aid  program  are  based  on 


s,  tall 
i  )n 


c  nd 


man  igers 


con  'erees 


siti  at 


e  id 


p  -ovi 


Department  projections  which  were  devel- 
oped utilizing  fiscal  year  1981  enrollment 
data  and  a  ten  percent  per  annum  inflation 
factor,  which  may  exceed  the  actual  rate  of 
inflation  used  to  calculate  entitlements.  In 
addition,  the  Department  has  indicated  that 
enrollment  has  declined  nationally  at  ap- 
proximately eight-tenths  of  one  percent  per 
year,  with  the  impact  aid  population  declin- 
ing at  a  commensurate  rate.  Should  any 
excess  funds  accrue  due  to  either  or  both  of 
these  conditions,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  to  increase  incrementally  pay- 
ments for  'non-Super  A"  category  children. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Amendment  No.  92:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  appropriates  $1,214,445,000  instead  of 
$1,204,792,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,241,420,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
following  amounts: 


State  grant  program 

Preschool  incentive  grants. 

Deaf-blind  centers 

Severely  handicapped 

Early  childhood 

Regional,  vocational,  adult 
and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams  

Innovation  and  develop- 
ment   

Media  services  and  cap- 
tioned films 

Regional  resource  centers.. 

Recruitment  and  informa- 
tion  

Special  education  person- 
nel development 

Special  studies 

Secondary  education  and 
transitional  services 


$1,043,875,000 

26,330,000 

15,000.000 

4,000.000 

21.100.000 


5.000,000 

15.000.000 

14.000,000 
4,500,000 

1,000.000 

55,540,000 
3,100.000 

6,000.000 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
which  earmarks  $1,043,875,000  for  section 
611  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (State  grant  program)  instead  of 
$1,017,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,071,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  94;  Earmarks  $26,330,000 
for  section  619  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (Preschool  incentive 
grants)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  earmarks 
$21,100,000  for  early  childhood  education 
and  $5,000,000  for  regional,  vocational,  adult 
and  postsecondary  programs:  and  earmarks 
upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
$6,000,000  for  secondary  education  and  tran- 
sitional services  and  $2,600,000  for  special 
studies. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

Amendment  No.  96:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  $1,111,400,000, 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allotments 
under  section  100(b)(1),  $2,871,446  shall  be 
for  activities  under  section  110(b)(3),  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  eval- 
uation activities  under  section  14. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  amount 
provided  includes  $500,000  for  construction 
of  the  Garden  Park  Enterprises  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

The  1983  continuing  resolution  required 
that  all  independent  living  centers  then  cur- 
rently funded  remain  funded  throughout 
fi.scal  year  1983  in  order  to  allow  the  author- 
izing committees  time  to  determine  whether 
funding  should  or  should  not  be  continued. 

Inasmuch  as  vocational  rehabilitation  au- 
thorizing bills  have  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  arc  awaiting  conference,  the 
conferees  direct  that  the  $19.2  million  ap- 
propriated for  independent  living  centers 
continue  to  fund  all  existing  centers  until 
such  time  as  a  reauthorization  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law  or  for  the  duration  of  this 
bill,  whichever  is  sooner. 

Of  the  amount  provided  for  service 
projects  for  the  handicapped,  the  conferees 
have  included  $2,000,000  for  special  recrea- 
tion projects. 

The  conferees  were  disappointed  to  learn 
that  a  very  low  level  of  funding  was  allocat- 
ed for  new  starts  for  training  grants  for  the 
blind  in  fiscal  year  1983.  As  a  result,  one  of 
the  major  peripatology  training  centers  for 
orientation  and  mobility  specialists  in  the 
country  did  not  receive  funding,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  such 
specialists  in  the  country.  As  a  result,  this 
training  center  could  be  forced  to  shut 
down.  Of  the  increase  provided  for  training, 
the  Department  is  directed  to  give  priority 
to  funding  this  program  at  least  at  the 
levels  provided  in  the  last  year  this  project 
received  funding. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  reha- 
bilitation training  program,  the  conferees 
urge  that  special  attention  continue  for 
areas  of  acute  professional  labor  shortages. 
Section  304(d)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Office  of  Information  and  Re- 
sources for  the  Handicapped,  to  award 
grants  to  not  more  than  12  programs  for  the 
training  of  interpreters  to  meet  the  needs  of 
deaf  individuals.  The  conferees  continue  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  function.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conference  agreement  includes 
$900,000  for  the  purpose  of  funding  12  such 
programs. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  97:  Appropriates 
$831,314,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $835,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Earmarks  $8,178,000 
for  part  B.  subpart  2  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  (Programs  of  National  Signifi- 
cance) as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$7,678,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  with  regard 
to  Programs  of  National  Significance,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  should  follow  instru- 
ments contained  in  the  report  accompany- 
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ina  the  Housl  bill  (House  Report  No.  98-  The   conferees   urge   the   Department   of  departmental  management 

ing  the  House  bill  (House  Kepori  «o.  Education  to  place  a  high  priority  on  grant  Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  Nos  99  and  100:  Restore  ear-  applications  for  building  construction  for  a  Amendment  No.  122:  Appropriates 
markine  of  $7  000  000  and  method  of  distri-  model  sciences  facility  at  the  Unnersity  of  jjSO.OOO.OOO  instead  of  $232,968,000  as  pro- 
bution  for  Stkte  "advisory  councils  as  pro-  New  Mexico  and  a  science  and  engmeermg  ^^^^^  j^y  jj,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  $198,053,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  proposed  center  at  Boston  University.  posed  by  the  Senate. 

$6  500,000  and  eliminated  the  distribution  college  housing  loans  Amendment  No.  123:  Deletes  earmarkings 

language.  Amendment   Nos.    Ill    and    112:    Restore  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

student  financial  assistance  language  proposed  by  the  House  authoriz-  office  for  civil  rights 
Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  techni-  j^g  n^^.  joan  commitments  of  $40,000,000  Amendment       No.       124:       Appropriates 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  j^om     loan     repayments     and     other     net  $49,396,000  instead  of   $42,058,000  as  pro- 
of the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  income.  posed  by  the  House  and  $49,936,000  as  pro- 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend-  „,„._,„„.,  rfsfarch  and  statistics  POsed  by  the  Senate. 

ment  which  appropriates  $3,976,860,000  in-  educational  research  and  statistic  Amendment    No.    125:    Deletes    language 

stead  of  $3  813  360  000  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment  No.  113:  Reported  in  tecnm-  specifying  no  fewer  than  1.046  positions  as 

House  and  $3  954  360.000  as  proposed  by  the  cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ^       p^  ^y  the  Senate. 

Senate            '  of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  ^^^^  re%?iT6  to  the  personnel  ceiling  for 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  prohibits  ^.^^  q^j j^^  j^^  ^ivil  Rights,  the  Secretary  of 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  for  a  re-competi-  g^jucation  should  follow  the  Senate  report 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  tion  of  regional  educational  laboratories  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^m  (^^  98-247)  and  provide,  to  the 

The      conference      agreement      includes  research  and  development  centers.  greatest  possible  extent,  sufficient  staff  re- 

$2  800  000  000  for  Pell  grants.  $161,060,000  The  conferees  direct  the  National  Insti-  goyrces  to  enable  the  Department  to  meet 

for   direct"  loan   capital   contributions,   and  tute  of  Education  to  continue  a  reasonable  j^^  judicial  and  statutory  requiremenU  as 

$19  800  000  for  loan  cancellations.  level  of  support  for  the  Northwest  Regional  ^.g,,  ^  ^^  Congressionally  mandated  func- 

A'mendment  No.   102;  Restores  to  $1,900  Educational  Laboratory's  efforts  to  develop  ^^^^ 

the  maximum  Pell  grant  as  proposed  by  the  the  Pacific  Basin  satellite  in  Honolulu.  This  general  provisions 

House,  instead  of  $2,000  as  proposed  by  the  initiative  has  the  strong  support  of  the  edu-  126:   Restores  language 

Senate  cationa    leadership  in  the  region  and  is  in  Amenameni   i                     .  _,ri„kpn  bv  the 

^Amendment  No.  103;  Reported  in  techni-  response  to  the  Congress'  concern  expressed  P;°X-d^5^,^;^;„4°"\;£ar.y'T^         ^n 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  jast  year  that  the  unique  educational  needs  Senate    concerning                    ^         ^^^^  ^ 

of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  of  the  Pacific  Basin  w^re  not  being  ade-  P^';™°f,i/d "„  thl  plst  and  does  not 

in  the  Senate  amendment  which  corrects  a  quately  addressed  by  NIE.  c^nge  or  modify  the  Isl  amendment  of  the 

legal  citation.                               .  ^  ;„  ,„r.hni  education  and  research  overseas  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  techni-  „„„,„„^„m.  Amendment  No  127:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ,special  foreign  currency  program)  eatSr^ement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  Amendment  No.  114:  Appropriates  ^^\,,pi|_use  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  which  requires  51133.000.  instead  of  $516,000  as  proposed  °; '"^^  3° nate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
thp   Secretary   of   Education    to   apportion  by  the  Hosue  and  $1,750,000  as  proposed  by  '^pj^j  ^s  fonov^s 

funds  for  supplemental  educational  oppor-  ^.^^  Senate.  jn   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 

t unity  and  work  study  grants  in  a  specific  libraries  amendment  insert  the  following; 

Amendment       No.       105;       Appropriates  ^  P';°P°^^^°  °^^      ^o        116:       Appropriates  (1)  by  sinking  out   -and"  at  the  end  of 

$2,256,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in-  instead   of   $88,800,000   as  pro-  clause  (8): 

stead  of  $1,268,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  ^^''"byYj^e  House  and  $83,400,000  as  pro-  (2)  by  redesignating  clause  (9)  as  clause 

House.  nosed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree-  (10):  and 

higher  education  ^^^^  provides  $15,000,000  for  the  public  in-  (3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (8)  ine  jouow- 

Amendment  No.  106:  Restores  legal  cita-  terlibrary  cooperation  program.  ing:                         „„„^^„i  ir,  full  of  a  loan 

^tme^nTmrr^^orD:.etes  legal  cita-  Special  Institutions  ^^ZZ^^JT^^f^^ti!^ 

tions  and  related  language  proposed  by  the  .--  p-ting  "o- -  the  b.i.d^^^  rS^r^Lf  :K^.f  JS^ S,J:^- 

^  Amendment       No.       108;       Appropriates  ^s^-Jo^Cas  proposed  by  the  HoTse  instead  ^r '.'''''''' TtaZ^^'^LZZf  IVthe 

""'^H  h V  ,he  Senate          *^^^'^''*'-"""  ^  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  [J'J^f^  remaining  term  of  such  loan,  if  (A> 

^  The  conference  agreement  provides  the  Amendment       No.       118:       Appropriates  t^,  prepayment  is  made  from  non-Federal 

fnUowine  amounTs-  $26  300.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in-  sources.  (B)  the  Secretary  has  received  from 

following  amounts.                        «,,.  4,^000  stead   of   $28,000,000   as   proposed    by    the  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  housing  or 

Developing  institutions $134,416,000  |^^^°"     "  other  educational  facilities  financed   with 

International        education  ,^    ^  j,,j,;  continue  to  be  used  for  pur- 

domestic  programs 25.800.000  gallaudet  college  ^^^^  related  to  the  educational  institution 

Graduate/professional  op-              ,,„„„„„„  Amendment       No.       U9:       Appropriates  .^^  ^,1^  anginal  term  of  the  loan,  (O  the  pre- 

portunities 11.000,000  553,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in-  "'         e„,  jj  ^ade  prior  to  October  1.  1984: 

Public  service   fellowships                ,,  nnn  nnn  stead   of   $56,000,000   as   proposed    by    the  ^^■^„ 

and  grants ......■■•                ^.uuu.ouu  ^^^^^^  ^^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Legal    training   for   disad-  ^^^  conferees  direct  the  SecreUry  of  Edu-  .^,.jj  ^^^.^  ^^  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

vantaged }nnnnoo  cation  to  ensure  that  1983  levels  of  services  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Law  school  clinical i.uuu.uuu  ^^^   maintained   for   the  Model   Secondary  Amendment  No.  128;  Reported  in  techni- 

The  conference  agreement  does  not   in-  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Kendall  Dem-  ^^^  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 

elude   funding   for  the  Taft   Institute  and  onstration  Elementary  School.  The  conler-  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^^^  ^.j„  ^^^^  ^^  recede  and  concur 

Javits  Fellows  due  to  lack  of  authorization  ggs  direct  the  Secretary  to  take  appropriate  .^  ^^^  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 

for  these  specific  activities.  action  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  num-  ^^^^  ^  follows:                                               . 

Amendment  No    109:  Reported  in  techni-  i,ers  of  students  served  and  to  prevent  a  ae-  j^  ^.^^  ^j  ^^^  matter  proposed  by  said 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  crease  in  the  number  of  instructional  days  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  at  these  schools  from  the  1983  levels.  ^^^    ^^g    ^^  funds  appropriated  m  any 

in  the  Senate  amendment  which  appropri-  howard  university  Ad    to    the   Department    of  Education  for 

ates  $5,000,000  for  assistance  to  the  Maur-  „„H,^Pnt  Nos   120  and  121-  Delete  ear-  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  '^'^thheld 

een  and  Mike  Mansfield  foundation.  ^T       ^    ..n^frnrHon  e^  oroposed  bv  the  from  distribution  to  grantees  because  of  the 

Amendment   No.   110:   Deletes  appropria-  m^^^mg  for  construction  as  pro^^^  provisions  of  the  order  entered  by  the  United 

.■^  iff  tiainnnnn  for  nart  B  of  title  VII  of  Senate   and   restore   language   reiernng    lu  ^            ni'<lrict  Court  for  Northern  District 

the  mSe^Katlon'^^ct  as  proposed  by  prior   year  appropriations  as   proposed   by  ^f^-^^^^'.^^'^S'.^,;  „s3;  Prorided.  That 

the  Senate.  '^e  House. 
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decree  entered  on  September  24, 

emain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

manfgers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

concur  in  the  amendment  of 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

No.  129:  Deletes  section  309 

by   the   Senate   which   would 

amended  section  923(a)  of  the  Higher 


the  court's 
1980.  shall 

The 
will  move 
the  House 

AmendmAit 
as   propose<  I 
have 
Education 


Id  ' 


J  ct. 
TITLeIiV— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Action 


Amendment 
tion  of 
for  carryini 
mestic 

appropriation 
law. 

Federal 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

No.   130:   Deletes  appropria- 

$14(^061.000  proposed  by  the  Senate 

out  the  provisions  of  the  Do- 

Volijiteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  This 

is  not  currently  authorized  by 


Amendment 
$23,161,000 
stead   of 
Senate. 
Federal 


Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
Claries  and  expenses 

No.       131:       Appropriates 

as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 

000.000    as    proposed    by    the 


$12 


,M: 


Amendmefit 
$3,858,000 
of  $4.000.00( 

National 


NE  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 
Claries  and  expenses 

No.  132:  Appropriates 
proposed  by  the  House  instead 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Commission  on  Libraries  and 
nformation  science 
s  vlaries  and  expenses 


Amendment 
$674,000  as 
of  $553,000 

Nati 


No.       133:       Appropriates 
sroposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
proposed  by  the  House. 
Labor  Relations  Board 


is 


op  al 


Amendme  it 
$133,594,000 
siead   of 
Senate. 


$H4 


Amendment 
$6,238,000 
of  $6.458.00( 


Amendmept 
$5,982,000 
of  $6.337.00( 


Amendmefit 
transfer  of 
funds  inste4d 
the  House 
Senate.  Thi 
ment  of  Health 
vide  such 
tive  Paymer^t 
Rai 
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salaries  and  expenses 

No.       134:       Appropriates 

as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 

158,000   as   proposed   by   the 


Nat  [onal  Mediation  Board 


salaries  and  expenses 

No.  135:  Appropriates 
proposed  by  the  House  instead 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 


s  claries  and  expenses 


No.       136:       Appropriates 
proposed  by  the  House  instead 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
I»RospiJmvE  Payment  Assessment 
Commission 


No.    137:    Provides    for    the 
fl.500.000  from  Medicare  trust 
of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by 
$2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
conferees   direct   the   Depart- 
and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
as necessary  to  the  Prospec- 
Assessment  Commission. 
1  ROAD  Retirement  Board 


aid 


sp  ice 


limitation  ON  administration 

No.       138:       Appropriates 


as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
5.969.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Board  is  to  follow  House 
18-357  with  respect  to  the  distri- 


Amendmept 
$56,046,000 
stead   of   $ 
Senate.    Thfe 
Report  No. 
bution  of  fuhds 

LIMITATIC  N  ON  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSUR  LNCE  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

Amendme  U  No.  139:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagree  nent.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 


and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
adding  language  with  respect  to  transfers 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISION 
Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
adding  a  new  general  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  between  his  domicile  and 
his  place  of  employment,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  who  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  101  are 
exempted  from  such  limitations. 

Conference  Total— With  Comparisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1984  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount, 
the  1984  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1984  follow: 

New  budget  (obligational) 
authority,      fiscal      year 

1983 

Budget   estimates  of   new 
(obligational)   authority, 

fiscal  year  1984 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1984 
Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1984 

Conference         agreement, 

fiscal  year  1984 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 
New       budget       (obliga- 
tional) authority,  fiscal 

year  1983  

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1984 

House    bill,    fiscal    year 

1984 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1984 


$103,955,979,000 

95,215,687,000 
99.378,772,000 

100,547,888.000 

104,433.883.000 


-1-477,904.000 

-^9.218.196,000 
+  5,055.111,000 

+  3,885,995,000 

These  comparisons  are  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  considered  several  ap- 
propriation estimates  which  were  deferred 
by  the  House  due  to  a  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  these  items 
were  included  in  the  final  conference  agree- 
ment. In  addition  both  Houses  deferred  con- 
sideration of  certain  unauthorized  activities 
which  will  require  subsequent  appropria- 
tions later  in  the  year. 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Neal  Smith, 

David  R.  Obey, 

Edward  R.  Roybal. 

Louis  Stokes. 

Joseph  D.  Early, 

Bernard  J.  Dwyer, 

Steny  H.  Hoyer, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 

George  M.  O'Brien. 

Carl  D.  Pursell. 

John  Edward  Porter. 

Bill  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Ted  Stevens, 

Mark  Andrews, 

Warren  B.  Rudman. 

Arlen  Specter. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

William  Proxmire, 


Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Lawton  Chiles. 

QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  October  19.  20.  and  21,  on 
account  of  medical  treatment. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  15  minutes,  October 
21. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 1. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 2. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 3. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes.  No- 
vember 4. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 7. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 8. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes.  No- 
vember 9. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 10. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 11. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 14. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 15. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 16. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 17. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Swift,  immediately  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  Bonker  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3231  which  relates  to 
China  trade,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCain)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  LOTT. 
Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Goodling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Ms.  Ferraro. 
Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Britt. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Wyden. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  96.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  20,  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Rock  River. 
Rockford  and  vicinity.  Illinois  (Loves  Park, 
interim)  together  with  pertinent  reports  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-121);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on  San 
Francisco  Harbor,  Calif..  Fisherman's 
Wharf  Area  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-122);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-123):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Sacramento 
River  deep  water  ship  channel,  Calif.,  to- 
gether with  other  pertinent  reports:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  New  Haven 
Harbor,  Conn.,  together  with  other  perti- 
nent reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Gowanus 
Creek  channel.  N.Y..  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Charleston 
Harbor,  S.C,  together  with  other  pertinent 
reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Brazos  Island 
Harbor,  Tex.,  Brownsville  channel,  together 
with  other  pertinent  reports:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
budget  request  for  administration  by  the 
Board  of  the  title  VIII  labor  protection  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974,  as  amended:  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Ways  and  Means,  and  Appropria- 
tions. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Oceans  Policy  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the 
President  on  a  comprehensive  national 
oceans  policy:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-339.  Pt.  III).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Resolution  190.  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
maintain  guidelines  which  insure  equal 
rights  with  regard  to  education  opportunity 
(Rept.  No.  98-418).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3555.  A  bill  to  declare 
certain  lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  (Rept.  No.  98- 
420).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3259.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-421).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3913  (Rep.  No. 
98-422).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3618.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  lease  terms  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  U-39711;  with  amendments  (Rep. 
No.  98-419).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of; 
the  Whole  House. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 
Consideration  of  H.R.  2848  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  October  21.  1983. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
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Works 

By 
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of  Columbia  Government  to  re- 
greenhouse  and  nursery  facili- 
U.S.  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  di- 
of  the  Interior  to  permit 
of  Columbia  to  construct,  main- 
oJ>erate  certain  transportation  im- 
on  Federal  property;  jointly,  to 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administration. 
JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
to  section  3  of  the  first  con- 
on  the  budget  for  the 
1984;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
ice  and  Civil  Service,  Small  Busi- 
Affairs.    and   Government 


S«  cretary 


M- 


15' 


Vete  -ans 


.  CONTE: 

J.  A  bill  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 

;he  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 

Compensation  Act  of  1970.  and 

purposes;   to   the  Committee  on 

1  leans. 

ANDREWS  of  Texas: 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

o  construct  a  project  to  provide 

on    Braes    Bayou    in    Harris 

T*x.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

and  Transportation. 

M- 


15" 


HOWARD: 
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r.  HUNTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BAchAM.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Dai  iel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
HaiIsen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
IN.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Ridce.  Mr. 
Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Siljander. 
MrJDENNY  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 

A  bill  entitled:    The  Vietnam 
Memorial    Dignity    Act";    to    the 
on  House  Administration. 
KASTENMEIER: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
to  permit  cases  of  multidistrict 
be  consolidated  for  purposes  of 
liability;  to  the  Committee  on 
y- 

LATTA: 

A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 

ir|ements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  or 

in   interstate  commerce   in  the 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Commerce    and    Ways    and 


McKERNAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GofcoLiNG.  and  Ms.  Snowei; 
16  ..  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
jr  '  to  conduct,  in  accordance  with 
th  ?  intent  of  the  Congress,  the  pilot 
sti  dy  of  alternative  means  of  pro- 
ass  stance   under   the   school    lunch 
p  reviously  authorized  by  law.  and 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
md  Labor. 
\  rs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Bartlett): 
Uefe.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection 
fines;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


r.  PAUL: 

.  A  bill  to  reward  Goverment  em- 
budget  savings:  to  the  Commit- 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 
r.   PERKINS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Gct>DLiNG.    Mr.    Ford   of    Michigan. 


Hr 


Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mrs.  Roukhma.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.    Boucher,    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr. 
Eckart.   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Dicks, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Watkins): 
H.R.  4164.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  economic  base  of  the  Nation,  develop 
human  resources,  reduce  structural  unem- 
ployment,      increase      productivity,      and 
strengthen  the  Nations  defense  capabilities 
by  assisting  the  States  to  expand,  improve, 
and  update  high-quality  programs  of  voca- 
tional-technical   education,    and    for    other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  20.  1984  as  -Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.J.    Res.    389.    Joint    resolution    calling 
upon   the   Federal  Trade  Commission.   De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  enforce  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Sherman  Act. 
and  all  other  Federal  antitrust  laws  includ- 
ing the  prohibition  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  complete  information  concerning 
the  number  of  American  nationals  now  held 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  so  held  at  any  time 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II.  and  all  steps  taken 
to  identify  and  recover  such  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  189.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  a  special  envoy  for  Northern  Ire- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.    Mr.    Tauke.    Mr.    Vander- 
GRiFF,       Mr.       Lagomarsino.       Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.   Bereuter.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lujan. 
and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.  Con.  Res.   190.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the    Secretary    of    Transportation    should 
submit   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  full  re- 
search and  development  program  planning 
documentation  leading  to  expedited  use  by 
the  civilian  sector  of  certain  satellite-direct- 
ed navigational  aids  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  guidance  of  air- 
craft;   to    the   Committee    on   Science    and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY: 
H.  Con.  Res.   191.  Concurrent   re.solution 
calling  on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Donnelly): 

H.  Con.  Res.   192.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

the  President  should  take  all  steps  neces- 


sary to  bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the  United 
Nations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Green): 

H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  September  18,  1984.  as 
"Children  as  Teachers  of  Peace  Week"; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1510.  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  4165.  A  oill  for  the  relief  of  Seyed 
Mohammad  Hossein  Paya;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  4166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  survi- 
vors of  John  Smitherman;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

private  resolution 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  paying  tribute  to 
the  World  Champion  Baltimore  Orioles;  to 
the   Committee   on    Post    Office   and   Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

I  Omitted  from  the  Record  of  October  18. 
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H.R.  904:  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2029:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Owens. 
and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  2288:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3557:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Carper,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. 

H.R.  4016:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Montana.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Archer,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Walgren. 


Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
CONABLE.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
LUNDiNE.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Torres.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sikor- 
sKi.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Guarini.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

fSubmilled  October  19.  1983J 
H.R.  58:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.R.  408:  Mr.  Spratt. 
H.R.  547:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
H.R.  765:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
H.R.   983:   Mr.   Fish.   Mr.   Foglietta.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  1016;  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.R.  1092:  Ms.  Snowe. 
H.R.  1217:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  1580:  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1773:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Berman. 
H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Spratt. 
H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Valentine. 
H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  3170:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.R.  3193:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Kolter. 
H.R.  3309:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.R.  3354:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Gregg,  and  Mr.  Packard. 
H.R.  3428:  Mr.  Smith,  of  Florida. 
H.R.  3438:  Mr.  Dickinson. 
H.R.    3545:    Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr. 
Carper,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
H.R.  3548:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Daniel. 
H.R.  3581:  Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.  3622:  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Bateman. 
H.R.   3803:   Mr.   Bliley.   Mr.   Frank,   Mr 
Kazen.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr 


QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

H.R.   3815:   Mr.   Weaver.   Mr.   Foglietta. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs. 
Boxer.     Mr.     Bonker.     Mr.     Solarz.     Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.  3936:  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 
H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Dorgan  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  4050:  Mr.  Dorgan  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Dorgan  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  4054:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
H.R.  4055:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
H.R.  4093:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Rowland, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 
H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Brooks. 
H.J.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.J.  Res.   309:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini.    Mr.     Kastenmeier.     Mr.     Lent.     Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Montgomery,   Mr.  Morrison 
of    Connecticut.    Mr.    Rostenkowski.    Mr. 
Weiss.   Mr.   Young   of   Missouri,   and   Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Conte. 
H.  Con.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Loeffler. 
H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery. Mr  Ratchford.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 
H.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Gekas. 
H.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
WORTLEY.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Van- 
dergriff.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rancel.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Res.  327:   Mr.  Dorgan  and  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis. 


tion  of  steel:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2655 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Page  17.  strike  out  lines  7  through  17.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
low-income  person'  and  person  of  low- 
income'  mean— 

--(1)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  poverty  line  de- 
fined in  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)) 
and  adjusted  by  the  Director  in  the  manner 
described  in  such  section:  and 

••(2)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty  line,  as 
so  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Director 
after  taking  into  consideration  existing  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  appropriate  to  local  situa- 
tions. 

Persons  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
given  special  consideration  for  participation 
in  projects  under  this  part.-'. 
—Page  22.  line  15.  insert     and  "  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  22.  strike  out  lines  16  through  18. 

Page  22,  line  19.  strike  out  -(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  -(2)". 

Page  22.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  23. 

Page  23.  line  15.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  -(b)". 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions   and    papers    were    laid    on    the 
Clerks  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

256.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Anderson  County  Democratic  Party.  Oak 
Ridge  Tenn..  relative  to  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Preservation  Act  of  1983  (H.R.  3621); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

257.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Church.  Yuma,  Colo.,  relative  to  growing 
repression  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

258.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  importa- 


H.R. 2867 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
—Page  58,  after  line  14,  insert: 

corrective  action  beyond  facility 
boundaries 

Sec.  24A.  Section  3005  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (k): 

(e)  Corrective  Action  Standards.— Sec- 
tion 3004  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

-(1)  Corrective  Actions  Beyond  Facility 
Boundary.— As  promptly  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  amend  the 
standards  under  this  section  regarding  cor- 
rective action  required  at  facilities  for  the 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal,  of  hazardous 
waste  to  require  that  corrective  action  be 
taken  beyond  the  facility  boundary  where 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  unless  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  concerned  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that, 
despite  the  owner  or  operator's  best  efforts, 
the  owner  or  operator  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  to  undertake  such 
action.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  promulgation,  notwith- 
standing section  3010(b).  and  shall  apply 
to- 

-(1)  all  facilities  operating  under  permits 
issued  under  subsection  (c).  and 

-•(2)  all  landfills,  surface  impoundments, 
and  waste  pile  units  (including  any  new 
units,  replacements  of  existing  units,  or  lat- 
eral expansions  of  existing  units)  which  re- 
ceive hazardous  waste  after  July  26.  1982. 
Pending  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  corrective 
action   orders   for   facilities   referred   to   in 
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necessary  conforming  changes 
of  contents. 

MOLINARI: 
fter  line  14,  insert: 

WASTE  ON  PROPERTY  DISPOSED  OF 
B'V  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Contracts  for  Sale  of  Cer- 
Property.— Subtitle  F  (relating 
Responsibilities)  is  amended  by 
following  new  section  at  the  end 


'HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ON  PROPERTY  DISPOSED  OF 
BY  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Notice.— After  the  effec- 
regulations  under  this  section, 
ny  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
States  enters  any  contract  for 
iny  real  property  which  is  owned 
ed  States  and  on  which  any  haz- 
was  disposed  of,  the  head  of 
or  instrumentality  shall  include 
C(tntract   notice   of  the   type   and 
such  hazardous  waste  and  notice 
at   which  such  disposal   took 
notice  shall  be  provided  in  such 
nianner  as  may  be  provided  in  reg- 
prpmulgated  by  the  Administrator, 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
Eiiforcement  Act  of  1983,  and  after 
with  the  Administrator  of  the 
rvices   Administration,   the   Ad- 
shall  promulgate  regulations  re- 
notice  required  to  be  provided 
;ection. 

NANT.— In  the  case  of  any  real 

ned  by   the  United  States  on 

hazardous  waste  was  generated. 

or  disposed  of,  each  deed  en- 

or  the  transfer  of  such  property 

ed  States  to  any  other  person  or 

contain  a  covenant  warranting 

rerhedial  action  necessary  to  protect 

he^th  and  the  environment  with  re- 

y  such  waste  remaining  on  the 

been  taken  prior  to  the  date  of 


OF  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
iibtitle  F  is  amended  by  adding 
new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 


1  >B 


Hazardous  Waste  on  Property 
Disposed  of  by  United  States.'. 

le  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
new  item  after  the  item  relat- 
ion   24:    '"Sec.    24A.    Hazardous 

Property  Disposed  of  by  United 


iig 


H.R.  2968 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
—On  page  5,  strike  out  everything  that  fol- 
lows line  19  through  line  3  on  page  6  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

prohibition  on  covert  assistance  for 
military  operations  in  nicaragua 
Sec  108.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual,  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has:  (1)  reaffirmed  the  commitments  it 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  July  1979,  (2)  concluded  the  trea- 
ties and  other  international  documents  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  Document  of  Objectives 
agreed  to  at  the  September  7-9  meeting  of 
the  Contadora  Four  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  (Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama. 
Venezuela:  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua),  and  (3) 
ceased  all  activities  involving  the  furnishing 
of  arms,  personnel,  training,  command  and 
control  facilities  or  logistical  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  or 
against  all  countries  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean— all  with  adequate  systems  of 
verification  and  control. 
—On  page  5.  strike  out  everything  that  fol- 
lows line  19  through  line  3  on  page  6  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PROHIBITION  ON  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

Sec  108.  After  60  days  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual,  if  by  that 
date,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has:  (1) 
reaffirmed  the  commitments  it  made  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  July 
1979,  (2)  concluded  the  treaties  and  other 
international  documents  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  contained  in  the  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  agreed  to  at  the  Septem- 
ber 7-9  meeting  of  the  Contadora  Four  and 
the  Central  American  countries  (Colombia. 
Mexico.  Panama.  Venezuela:  Costa  Rica.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua), and  (3)  ceased  all  activities  involving 
the  furnishing  of  arms,  personnel,  training, 
command  and  control  facilities  or  logistical 
support   for  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 


ations in  or  against  all  countries  in  Central 
America  or  the  Caribbean— all  with  ade- 
quate systems  of  verification  and  control. 
—On  page  5,  line  22.  strike  'Sec  108, '•  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  6.  line  3  and 
insert  the  following: 

•Sec  108.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual,  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has:  (1)  reaffirmed  the  commitments  it 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  July  1979.  (2)  concluded  the  trea- 
ties and  other  international  documents  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  Document  of  Objectives 
agreed  to  at  the  September  7-9  meeting  of 
the  Contadora  Four  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  (Colombia,  Mexico.  Panama, 
Venezuela:  Coasta  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua),  and  (3) 
ceased  all  activities  involving  the  furnishing 
of  arms,  personnel,  training,  command  and 
control  facilities  or  logistical  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  or 
against  all  countries  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbeaii- all  with  adequate  systems  of 
verification  and  control.'. 
—On  page  5.  line  22.  strike  •Sec  108."  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  6.  line  3  and 
insert  the  following: 

■Sec  108.  After  60  days  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group, 
organization,  movement,  or  individual,  if  by 
that  date,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has:  (1)  reaffirmed  the  commitments  it 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  July  1979.  (2)  concluded  the  trea- 
ties and  other  international  documents 
nece.ssary  to  implement  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  Document  of  Objectives 
agreed  to  at  the  September  7-9  meeting  of 
the  Contadora  Four  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  (Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama. 
Venezuela:  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua),  and  (3) 
ceased  all  activities  involving  the  furnishing 
of  arms,  personnel,  training,  command  and 
control  facilities  or  logistical  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  or 
against  all  countries  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean— all  with  adequate  systems  of 
verification  and  control. •'. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  17,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart:  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts: 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing.—Psaim  139:  23,  24 

God  of  truth  and  justice  and  right- 
eousness, may  this  ancient  prayer  of 
the  Israeli  psalmist  be  taken  seriously 
by  each  Senator  as  the  moment  of  de- 
cision approaches.  We  know  we  have 
no  secrets  from  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  lives 
are  like  an  open  book  to  Thee.  Thou 
dost  judge  us  not  only  for  what  we  do 
but  why  we  do  it.  Examine  our  mo- 
tives. Lord,  and  give  us  grace  to  do 
what  we  believe  is  right  for  the  right 
reasons. 

Dear  God,  overrule  every  thought  in 
our  hearts  that  is  contrary  to  Thy  sov- 
ereign love  and  when  this  day  is  over 
may  there  be  no  regrets  and  may  the 
Senate  pursue  its  duty  to  the  crucial 
issues  which  confront  it.  In  Jesus 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  at 
10  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  national  holiday  bill.  A  vote  will 
occur  at  4  p.m.  today  by  unanimous 
consent  unless  a  different  time  is  es- 
tablished by  unanimous  consent.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that,  and  I  expect  the 
vote  to  occur  at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  not  be  the 
end  of  this  legislative  day,  however, 
nor  our  activities  during  this  day.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  two 
other  measures  after  the  King  bill  is 
disposed  of  at  4  p.m.  The  Interior  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  available.  I  hope  so.  If  it 
is,  it  is  privileged,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
that  matter.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  do  so. 


After  the  disposition  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report,  if 
we  have  it,  I  expect  that  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  would  ask  the  Senate 
once  more  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business  which  is 
the  State  authorization  bill. 

Now,  I  am  told  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  that  bill.  Senator  Percy, 
that  there  are  some  30-some-odd 
amendments  remaining  but  that 
maybe  only  6  of  them  will  require  roll- 
call  votes.  I  doubt  we  can  do  six  votes 
yet  today  after  4  o'clock,  so  I  have  two 
hopes,  wishes,  aspirations,  in  that  re- 
spect. The  first  is  that  that  is  not  good 
information,  there  may  be  less  than 
six.  One  will  be  ample,  but  if  not  one. 
then  two,  maybe  three.  Surely  we  can 
cut  down  so  that  there  are  not  six  roll- 
call  votes  remaining  on  this  bill.  I  urge 
Senators  to  consider  that.  And  second, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  we  do  not  finish 
tonight  we  will  come  in  tomorrow  and 
do  it,  because  after  State  authoriza- 
tion is  finished  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  appropriations  bill. 
I  am  reluctant  to  take  up  the  State  ap- 
propriations bill  until  we  have  done 
State  authorization,  hence  the  drive  to 
get  the  two  bills  out  of  the  way  yet 
this  week. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  expect  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  in  session  on  Saturday  of 
this  week.  A  Saturday  session  next 
week  is  possible.  I  will  consult  further 
with  the  minority  leader  on  that  sub- 
ject and  the  general  subject  of  sched- 
uling today.  I  will  say  for  his  benefit, 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  him,  that 
I  am  meeting  with  the  chairmen  of 
our  committees  today  at  noon,  ap- 
proximately, 11:45  a.m.,  and  I  will 
have  a  better  idea  of  how  well  we  can 
proceed  not  only  for  this  and  next 
week  but  for  the  balance  of  the  time 
before  November  18  and  then  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  reality  and  practicality 
of  the  November  18  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment target. 

I  plan  to  talk  to  the  Speaker  today 
on  that  subject  after  we  have  complet- 
ed our  inventory  and  to  the  minority 
leader  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
will  be  in  today  well  past  the  usual 
hour.  I  regret  to  say  that  since  this  is 
Wednesday  and  not  Thursday  and 
Thursday  is  our  regular  late  evening, 
but  the  last  30  days  of  the  session  re- 
quire, in  my  opinion,  that  we  discard 
the  usual  scheduling  guidelines.  So  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  we  will  be  in 


until  8  or  9  o'clock  tonight  if  necessary 
in  order  to  try  to  complete  action,  or 
at  least  get  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  In- 
terior appropriations  conference 
report  and  the  State  authorization 
bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  try  a  new  formulation  on  this  ar- 
rangement. I  ask  unanimus  consent 
that  on  tomorrow  the  usual  proviso  be 
made  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  that, 
Mr.  President,  for  today's  request  and 
future  requests.  That  will  provide  10 
minutes  of  time  each  for  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  the 
remaining  time,  whatever  that  may  be, 
until  10  o'clock,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each.  That  is 
the  abbreviation  that  I  am  trying  to 
establish  now.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  at 
10  and  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand,  which  is  the  final  consideration 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill.  I  will 
try  to  have  a  further  announcement  in 
the  course  of  the  day  on  matters  of 
scheduling. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  to  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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B'i  RD. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank 
majdrity  leader.   I   will   not  now 
ptiy  time, 
suggest  that  our  respective 
notify  Senators  that  the 
leader  has  indicated  his  in- 
at  least  a  strong  possibility 
Senate  will  be  in  until  8  or  9 
ng,  I  believe,  so  that  all  Sen- 
schedule  their  day  accord- 
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PF  .ESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
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I  see  no  Senator  who 
,  so  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  President,  as 
continue  to  test,  build  and 
nuclear  weapons,  we  con- 
develop  new  ways  for  a  nucle- 
ust  to  begin.  Many  Ameri- 
■  felt  that  a  world  war  has 
nuch    less    likely    with    the 
a  colossal  nuclear  arsenal  in 
of  each  superpower,  because 
ir  would  be  obvious  and  im- 
and    mutual    suicide.    If    all 
elopments  were  the  conse- 
careful  reasoning  and  logic, 
be  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
are  not.  Men  and  nations  act 
emotion— hate,  fear  or  just 
sti^Jidity— as  they  do  on  logic 
This    is    especially    true 
decision  to  take  a  war-start- 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
military  commanders,  each 
controls    his    own    nuclear 
That  may  be  developing  with 
nuclear  weapons. 
Navy  and  the  Soviet  Navy 
constantly  deploying  new  nuclear 
The    individual   submarines 
ships  may  be  thousands  of 
ap^rt,  separated  from  this  coun- 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
!  aid: 

against  the  Soviets  every  single 

?  know  how  they're  going  to  fight 

h  ippens.  and  it  ain't  going  to  be 


Secreta  ry  Lehman  went  on  to  say: 

and   warfare,   should   deterrence 

and  conflict  begin  between  the 

he  United  States  and  the  Soviet 

will  be  instantaneously  a  global 


Cf 


r  the  new  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
deployed  in  the  next  5  years: 
"he  long  range,  land  attack 
the  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
deployed  in  1984; 
Dual  capable  missiles  with 
missions  will  go  aboard  more 
ships  and  submarines;  about 


1,000  out  of  4,000  will  be  for  nuclear 
land  attack; 

Third.  A  new  vertical  launched  anti- 
submarine rocket  and  a  new  standoff 
antisubmarine  ship-  and  air-launched 
missile  will  also  be  nuclear  armed  and 
deployed  starting  in  the  mid-1980s. 

In  longer  term  development,  with 
deployment  not  yet  determined,  are: 

First.  A  nuclear  warhead  for  the 
Phoenix  air-to-air  missile; 

Second.  A  long-range  antiair  and 
antimissile  Outer  Air  Battle  Missile; 

Third.  A  nuclear  torpedo; 

Fourth.  A  nuclear  warhead  for  the 
Harpoon  short-range  missile; 

Fifth.  A  nuclear  projectile  for  ship- 
board artillery. 

In  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  for  October,  William 
Arkin,  director  of  the  Arms  Race  and 
Nuclear  Weapons  Research  Project  at 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  writes: 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  increasing  ambiguity 
over  the  presence  of  nuclear  warheads  on 
naval  vessels  will  lower  the  threshold  of  nu- 
clear combat  at  sea  .  .  .  Increased  U.S.  and 
Soviet  naval  nuclear  capabilities  and  new- 
flexible  operations  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  the  initial  confron- 
tation. 

Arkin  concludes  with  this  spine- 
chilling  observation: 

Using  naval  forces  as  the  spearhead  of  su- 
perpower global  harassment  will  tax  the 
peacetime  rules  under  which  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Navies  operate  and  sour  any 
chances  of  regional  or  functional  arms  con- 
trol concerning  Navies.  In  the  longer  term, 
the  improvements  in  sensors  and  processing 
capabilities  for  ships  will  drive  the  naval 
commander,  particularly  with  nuclear  war- 
heads available,  to  believe  that  getting  the 
first  nuclear  shot  in  is  the  only  chance  for 
destroying  enemy  forces. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
country  and,  indeed,  this  world  are 
being  swept  along  toward  the  cata- 
clysms of  nuclear  war  with  new  weap- 
ons development  deployment  rushing 
ahead  on  land,  sea,  and  air.  Certainly, 
any  thoughtful  review  of  what  our 
Navy  and  the  Soviet  Navy  are  about 
should  persuade  us  to  put  the  nuclear 
freeze  into  effect  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. A  mistake  of  judgment  by  a  naval 
commander,  a  misinterpretation,  a 
computer  failure  anywhere  in  the  far- 
flung  fleets  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  could  light  the 
match  that  incinerates  the  gasoline 
tanks  of  nuclear  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred,  by  Wil- 
liam Arkin,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

October  1983] 

Nuclear  Weapons  at  Sea 

(By  William  M.  Arkin) 

Every  day  of  every  year,  the  superpowers 
directly  confront  each  other  in  provocative 


naval  maneuvers.  Cruising  the  borderless 
high  seas,  they  test  the  other  side,  in  prepa- 
ration for  what  they  hope  will  be  a  decisive 
and  quick  battle.  "We  rub  up  against  the 
Soviets  every  single  day."  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Lehman  told  an  interviewer  last 
June,  "We  know  how  they're  going  to  fight 
when  it  happens,  and  it  ain't  going  to  be 
Star  Wars.'  " 

"Unlike  land  warfare."  Lehman  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  few 
months  earlier,  "should  deterrence  break 
down  and  conflict  begin  between  the  navies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  will  be  instantaneously  a  global  naval  con- 
flict." ""Regardless  of  how  or  where  a  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  might  erupt."  Admi- 
ral Thomas  Hayward.  former  chief  of  naval 
operations  told  the  same  committee,  ""our 
Navy  will  have  a  global  fight  on  its  hands 
from  the  early  moments  of  hostility."' 

It  is  also  increasingly  likely  to  be  a  nucle- 
ar war.  The  Navy  is  about  to  deploy  a  new 
generation  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on 
its  ships  and  submarines,  justified  in  part  by 
the  growing  nuclear  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  and  resulting  in  part  from  entrenched 
development  programs.  The  new  weapons 
will  fit  into  a  more  confrontational  military 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  of  which 
the  Navy  is  in  the  forefront.  The  new  pos- 
ture, according  to  Admiral  Harry  D.  Train, 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  demon- 
strates "the  capability  and  the  will  to  pre- 
vail in  any  naval  engagement  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  naval  build-up,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  seeks  "increased  and 
more  diversified  offensive  striking  power." 
This  includes  "the  development  of  tactics 
for  conducting  nuclear  warfare  on,  over, 
under  and  from  the  seas,"  as  the  head  ol 
naval  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  warfare 
told  Congress  last  year.  Naval  forces  ac- 
cording to  Lehman,  have  been  giver>  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  "isolating  Soviet 
continental  power  from  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

The  development  of  new  naval  nuci'ar 
weapons  has  not  been  without  controversy. 
A  considerable  research  program  began  in 
the  mid-1970s  to  develop  new  naval  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  President  Carter  inter- 
vened in  1978  and  directed  an  examination 
of  the  utility  and  arms  control  impact  of 
there  new  systems,  and  for  three  fiscal 
years  development  work  slowed  significant- 
ly. The  Navy  argued  that  new  nuclear- 
armed  surface-to-surface,  anti-air,  and  anti- 
submarine weapons  were  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  face  of  the  growing  Soviet 
naval  threat.  Advocates  of  tactical  naval  nu- 
clear weapons  argued  that  nuclear  conflict 
at  sea  would  be  less  likely  to  escalate  than 
land  war  given  the  limited  and  isolated 
nature  of  confrontations.  Opponents  of 
naval  nuclear  weapons  cited  increasingly  ca- 
pable conventional  weapons  technology  and 
the  serious  degradation  of  U.S.  naval  elec- 
tronics superiority  (sensors,  communica- 
tions, computer  processing)  that  would 
result  after  any  nuclear  explosion.  But  in 

1980.  in  the  last  months  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, the  chief  of  naval  operations 
ordered  "the  revitalization  of  the  Navy's 
tactical  nuclear  capabilities. "  On  January  2, 

1981.  the  Defense  Department's  final  report 
on  the  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  war  at 
sea  concluded  that  developments  in  naval 
nuclear  weapons  should  proceed. 

Three  major  naval  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems will  be  deployed  in  the  next  five  years. 
The  long-range,  land-attack  version  of  the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile   will   be  nuclear- 


armed  and  will  begin  to  be  deployed  in  the 
summer  of  1984.  Dual-capable  missiles  with 
different  missions  will  eventually  go  aboard 
more  than  100  ships  and  submarines:  about 
1,000  out  of  4,000  will  be  for  nuclear  land 
attack.  The  dual-capable,  high-acceleration 
Standard-2  surface-to-air  missile  will  receive 
a  nuclear  warhead  in  1987.  to  arm  more 
than  50  surface  ships  with  a  failsafe  defen- 
sive capability  against  enemy  cruise  missiles. 
The  Standard-2  will  replace  the  Terrier  sur- 
face-to-air missile  which  is  currently  de- 
ployed aboard  about  30  ships  and  will  pro- 
vide a  quicker,  higher  rate  of  fire  against 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles.  New  dual-ca- 
pable anti-submarine  weapons,  derived  from 
common  designs,  for  ships,  submarines  and 
patrol  planes  will  also  be  deployed  starting 
in  1988.  The  anti-submarine  Standoff 
weapon  for  submarines,  under  development 
since  1976,  will  replace  the  missile  currently 
deployed  on  older  submarines.  A  new  verti- 
cal-launch antisubmarine  rocket  and  a  new 
stand-off  anti-submarine  ship-  and  air- 
launched  missile  will  also  be  nuclear-armed 
and  deployed  starting  in  the  mid-iBSO"- 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  considered  or  are  in 
longer-term  development  and  await  deci- 
sions on  deployment: 

A  nuclear  warhead  for  the  Phoenix  air-to- 
air  missile  (feasibility  study  initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1983): 

A  long-range  anti-air  and  anti-missile 
"Outer  Air  Battle  Missile"  derived  from  the 
Advanced  Strategic  Air  Launched  Missile 
(development  initiated  in  1983): 

A  nuclear  torpedo  (feasibility  study  initi- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1978); 

A  nuclear  warhead  for  the  Harpoon  short- 
range  cruise  missile  (development  work  on 
the  warhead  began  in  1975):  and 

A  nuclear  projectile  for  shipboard  artil- 
lery (development  considered  since  1980). 

The  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons 
among  more  ships  does  not  seem  likely  to 
increase  deterrence.  As  the  threat  to  ships 
and  submarines  increased,  whether  from  im- 
proved conventional  or  nuclear  weapons, 
the  need  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense 
(or  offense)  to  carry  out  tactical  missions 
will  also  grow.  The  attacker  will  need  a  bar- 
rage of  anti-ship  weapons  to  overwhelm  sen- 
sors and  high  rates  of  defensive  fire.  Nucle- 
ar weapons  may  then  prove  necessary  as  the 
last  ditch  defense  and  may  represent  the 
only  credible  offense  weapons  (particularly 
to  destroy  well-protected  U.S.  carrier  battle 
groups).  In  addition  to  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  naval  nuclear  weapons,  the  increas- 
ing ambiguity  over  the  presence  of  nuclear 
warheads  on  naval  vessels  will  lower  the 
threshold  of  nuclear  combat  at  sea. 

Predicting  the  conditions  in  which  con- 
flict, if  all  these  weapons  were  deployed, 
would  escalate  from  conventional  to  nuclear 
is  an  unsatisfying  exercise.  Increased  U.S. 
and  Soviet  naval  nuclear  capabilities  and 
new  flexible  operations  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  the  initial  confron- 
tation. Flexible  operations,  "Flex-ops. "  are 
the  new  naval  operating  rules.  Adopted  in 
1982.  they  resulted  from  a  "review  of  the  ri- 
gidity of  our  current  operational  policy 
whereby  we  are  constrained  by  certin  artifi- 
cial geographic  boundaries."  According  to 
Lehman,  Flex-ops  "have  completely  reor- 
dered our  methods  of  peacetime  deployment 
of  naval  forces.  "  Admiral  Train  told  Con- 
gress last  year  that  "flexible  deployment 
allows  us  to  readjust  the  deployment  of  our 
forces  as  the  priorities  of  our  missions 
change.  These  priorities  are  a  function  of 
the  world  situation  and  the  actions  of  our 
likely  adversaries." 


Flex-ops  are  already  being  applied  as 
naval  forces  are  operating  in  more  sponta- 
neous "multicarrier  operations'"  to  enhance 
their  political  use  and  global  offensive  mis- 
sions. Less  important  are  the  traditional 
Mediterranean  or  Western  Pacific  cruises  to 
establish  a  permanent  presence  in  support 
of  allied  commitments.  Flex-ops  demand 
more  operations  in  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Norwegian  Sea,  South  China  Sea,  Caribbean 
and  South  Atlantic,  where  the  United 
States  has  only  occasionally  carried  out  ma- 
neuvers. The  operations  are  meant  to  be 
anywhere  the  Soviets  are  and.  in  Lehman's 
words,  to  keep  "the  Soviets  concerned  with 
threats  all  around  their  periphery."  One  ex- 
ample of  Flex-ops  occurred  earlier  this  year, 
when  the  United  States  carried  out  a  three- 
carrier  battle  group  exercise  off  the  western 
Aleutian  islands  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II. 

Using  naval  forces  as  the  spearhead  of  su- 
perpower global  harassment  will  tax  the 
peacetime  rules  under  which  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  navies  operate  (codified  in  the  "Inci- 
dents at  Sea"  agreement  signed  in  1972)  and 
sour  any  chances  of  regional  or  functional 
arms  control  concerning  navies.  In  the 
longer  term,  the  improvements  in  sensors 
and  processing  capabilities  for  ships  will 
drive  the  naval  commander,  particularly 
with  nuclear  warheads  available,  to  believe 
that  getting  the  first  nuclear  shot  in  is  the 
only  chance  for  destroying  enemy  forces.  As 
ships  and  submarines  begin  to  carry  long- 
range  cruise  missiles,  they  will  represent  not 
only  tactical  assets  to  be  neutralized  but 
also  regional  and  strategic  nuclear  forces  to 
be  destroyed  at  all  costs. 

The  "revitalization "  of  tactical  naval  nu- 
clear capabilities  was  in  part  a  response  to 
"the  continuous  strengthening  of  Soviet 
naval  nuclear  muscle,"  the  Navy  stated.  In 
addition,  some  naval  officers  believed  that 
nuclear  war  at  sea  was  more  controllable 
than  land  conflict  and  less  likely  to  escalate. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Guidance  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  re- 
jected that,  stating.  "It  will  be  U.S.  policy 
that  a  nuclear  war  beginning  with  Soviet 
nuclear  attacks  at  sea  will  not  necessarily 
remain  limited  to  the  sea." 


effectively  dissolve  the  Baha'i  subcul- 
ture. 

This  barbaric  edict,  Mr.  President, 
constitutes  another  large  step  toward 
genocide.  These  persecutions,  arrests, 
and  executions  have  all  been  specifi- 
cally directed  toward  an  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious group.  More  than  ever,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Khomeini  regime  may 
be  guilty  of  genocide,  as  defined  by 
the  International  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

This  new  development  certainly 
makes  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion all  the  more  urgent.  Ratification 
will  strengthen  our  position  against 
human  rights  violations  and  bolster 
our  efforts  to  stop  them.  Furthermore, 
ratification  will  prevent  our  opponents 
from  citing  as  hypocritical  our  own 
failure  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  we 
would  have  others  obey. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  recent  turn  of 
events  in  Iran  will  further  convince 
my  Senate  colleagues  that  genocide  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Sad  as  it  may 
be,  whole  populations  are  this  very 
day  living  under  the  threat  of  this 
most  severe  violation  of  human  rights. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  react  appropri- 
ately to  the  current  situation  in  Iran, 
and  I  strongly  suggest  that  a  vital  step 
is  to  ratify  the  International  Genocide 
Convention. 


IRANIAN         SITUATION         HIGH- 
LIGHTS   NEED    FOR    GENOCIDE 
TREATY  RATIFICATION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  my  daily  advocacy  of  the 
International  Genocide  Convention,  I 
have  repeatedly  criticized  Iran's  perse- 
cution of  its  Baha'i  citizenry.  Many 
Baha'is  have  been  subjected  to  various 
forms  of  discrimination.  Others  have 
been  summarily  arrested  and  execut- 
ed. 

The  situation  reportedly  became 
much  more  serious,  however,  when 
Iran's  Attorney  General  recently 
banned  "all  the  collective  and  adminis- 
trative activities  of  Bahaism  in  Iran." 
For  years,  the  Iranians  have  explained 
their  actions  against  Baha'is  in  politi- 
cal terms:  Persecuted  individuals  were 
labeled  subversive  enemies  of  the 
state.  Now,  however,  the  Khomeini 
regime  has  explicitly  directed  its 
enmity  toward  Baha'ism  itself.  Al- 
though private,  individual  practice  of 
the  Baha'i  faith  is  theoretically  still 
legal,  this  new  policy,  if  enforced,  will 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Montgomery  County 
Council  in  support  of  legislation,  S.  27 
and  H.R.  999  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  (ACC).  This 
resolution  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
grassroots  support  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  youth  conservation  corps  lo 
enhance  and  rehabilitate  our  Nation's 
public  lands  and  to  provide  meaning- 
ful jobs  and  work  experience  for  un- 
employed young  people. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  House  has  already 
acted  on  its  version  of  this  legislation. 
The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  is  currently  work- 
ing on  its  version  of  the  House-passed 
measure.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  full 
Senate  will  have  the  chance  to  debate 
and  vote  on  this  important  legislation 
in  the  near  future.  At  that  time  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Council  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  text  follows: 

Resolution  No.  10-388 

Whereas,  unemployment  among  youth 
continues  to  exceed  20  percent  despite  signs 
of  economic  recovery;  and 
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such  high  and  continuing  unem- 
not  only  a  waste  of  human  re- 
is  damaging  to  morale  and  the 
proc^uctivity  of  young  people;  and 

in  the  1980s  the  need  for  work 

protect,  and  restore  America's 

resources,     parks,     and     blighted 

ighborho  ods  is  even  greater  than  it  was  in 
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H.R.    999.   to   establish   a   new- 
Conservation     Corps     with     an 
aultiorization  of  $300  million,   has 
House  of  Representatives  and 
this  fall  by  the  Senate.  Now. 
it 
by  the  County  Council  for  Mont- 
nty.  Maryland.  That  the  Council 
.  _  support  given  by  Senators  Ma- 
Sarbanes  to  this  initiative,  and 
action  on  enactment  of  H.R. 
siihilar  measure,  and  an  appropria- 
full  $300  million  authorized.  Be 
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That  the  Montgomery  County 

support  of  this  effort  by  Gov- 

es  and  further  asks  his  support 

y    establishing    a    Conservation 

he  State  of  Maryland,  as  the 
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TO      JAMES     NEVILLE 
OF  SPARTANBURG, 


e  )itc 
p  ete 
a  rs 


tinr  es: 


Mr.  President,  it 

sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 

to  my  very  close  friend, 

Holcombe  of  Spartan- 

who  psissed  away  on  Octo- 

at  the  age  of  81.  To  his 

devoted     wife,     Fannie 

four  charming  daughters, 

family  and  friends,  I  extend 

condolences. 
Holcombe,     by     his     very 
omized  those  qualities  of 
e  man.  He  was  intelligent, 
ready    to   learn:    he    was 
character,  yet  a  gentleman 
he  possessed  a  great  ap- 
for  history,  yet  was  a  man 
and  foresight;  and  he  was  a 
served    his   God,   country, 
,  and  fellow  man. 
of  the  small  town  of  Wood- 
this  quiet,  yet  energetic  in- 
established     an     excellent 
academic  performance  early 
iilthough   this   bright   young 
cauld  have  attended  virtually 
iversity     he    wanted.     Neville 
study  at  Wofford  College  in 
After   graduating   from 
he  continued  his  education 
ard  School  of  Law.  Neville 
exceptional  skills  at  Wofford 
ard,    graduating    Phi    Beta 
both  of  these  fine  institu- 


y. 


Holcombe's  ability  to  absorb 
information   quickly 
be  an  asset  to  him  through- 
life.    His    academic    talents 
iseful   to  our  country   when 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
naval    intelligence    officer 
War  n. 


und  ?rstand 


later 


Once  his  military  service  was  com- 
pleted, Neville  returned  to  Spartan- 
burg to  begin  his  legal  career.  He  soon 
established  a  reputation  as  a  capable 
and  compassionate  attorney,  and  busi- 
ness associates  knew  that  his  future 
was  one  destined  for  great  achieve- 
ments. 

No  matter  what  the  task  was,  Neville 
was  committed  to  doing  it  well.  Excel- 
lence was  his  trademark,  and  today 
the  evidence  of  his  contributions  to 
the  community  and  State  are  highly 
visible. 

As  mayor  of  Spartanburg  from  1953 
to  1961,  Neville  Holcombe  was  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  in  the  city's  history.  He  liter- 
ally revolutionized  Spartanburg  with 
his  progressive  policies  and  programs. 
Recognizing  the  enormous  potential 
for  growth  and  prosperity  that  Spar- 
tanburg offered.  Mayor  Holcombe  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  city  bound- 
aries extended,  thus  paving  the  way  to 
even  greater  commercial  expansion. 

During  his  administration.  Mayor 
Holcombe  made  significant  changes 
which  strengthened  Spartanburg's 
economic  base.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  city  planning  commission  was  es- 
tablished to  recommend  important  im- 
provements and  developments  de- 
signed to  stimulate  commerce.  Among 
his  numerous  accomplishments  as 
mayor,  Neville  Holcombe  was  instru- 
mental in  the  construction  of  the  new 
city  hall  and  central  fire  department, 
and  he  made  great  strides  with  urban 
renewal  projects.  Indeed,  Neville  Hol- 
combe's tenure  as  mayor  was  an  era  of 
unprecedented  progress. 

Neville  Holcombe's  extraordinary 
abilities  were  not  exclusively  utilized 
at  his  law  practice  or  at  city  hall. 
Indeed,  this  man  of  action  was  in- 
volved in  many  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions designed  to  serve  mankind.  Nev- 
ille was  president  of  10  civic  organiza- 
tions, served  on  several  boards  of  foun- 
dations and  companies,  held  important 
positions  at  his  church,  and  worked 
with  other  community  causes. 

Woven  into  the  character  of  Neville 
Holcombe  was  an  unceasing  hunger 
for  knowledge.  Out  of  this  desire 
sprang  his  great  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  a  concern  to  help  col- 
leges maintain  superb  standards.  As  a 
member  of  the  trustees  for  Converse 
College  and  Voorhees  College,  he 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  direc- 
tion and  insight.  However,  Neville 
always  loved  his  alma  mater  of  Wof- 
ford College,  and  was  committed  to 
perpetuating  the  traditions  of  excel- 
lence that  greatly  influenced  his  own 
life.  In  recognition  of  his  support  of 
Wofford  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  society,  he  was  presented  the 
Wofford  College  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award.  Wofford  also  bestowed  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  Nev- 
ille for  his  many  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  a  long 
friendship  with  Neville  Holcombe  for 
over  a  half-century.  Our  first  encoun- 
ter was  during  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
examination  in  1930.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  and  I  tied  for  scoring 
first  place  in  that  exam.  Since  that 
time,  our  friendship  grew,  and  our 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  flour- 
ished. 

I  truly  believe  that  no  State  could 
ask  for  a  finer  citizen,  a  more  worth- 
while citizen,  and  a  truer  patriot  than 
Neville  Holcombe.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  impeccable  personal  integrity,  out- 
standing character,  and  great  courage. 
Neville  had  a  large  circle  of  friends 
who  mourn  his  passing,  and  I  feel  a 
great  sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  un- 
timely death.  I  was  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share 
more  about  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant and  remarkable  man,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  articles 
from  his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal,  and  an 
editorial  from  our  mutual  friend. 
Walter  Brown,  founder  of  WSPA- 
Radio  and  Television,  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal, 
Oct.  6.  19831 

Neville  Holcombe  Mourned— Community 
Leader  Died  Wednesday  at  Age  81 

James  Neville  Holcombe  was  a  man  rich  in 
friendship.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  Spar- 
tans for  nearly  four  decades.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, always. 

Holcombe.  mayor  of  Spartanburg  from 
1953  to  1961  and  a  well-resperted.  progres- 
sive community  leader,  died  Wednesday.  He 
was  81. 

He  was,  as  a  close  friend  extolled  him, 
■like  a  real  Trojan."  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
perseverance.  Things  talked  about  got  done 
whenever  he  was  at  the  helm. 

He  was  "a  gentleman  of  impeccable  per- 
sonal integrity.'  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond. R-S.C.  said  from  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  20  years  ago. 

The  senator  added  on  that  day.  Sept.  10. 
1963.  that  Holcombe  "is  one  who  made  par- 
ticular contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
his  community  as  a  dedicated  and  forward 
looking  public  servant. " 

The  senator,  after  attending  a  dinner  in 
Washington  Wednesday  evening  for  West 
German  President  Karl  Carstens.  said  of 
the  death  of  Holcombe,  "No  state  could  ask 
for  a  finer  citizen,  a  more  worthwhile  citizen 
or  a  truer  patriot  than  Neville  Holcombe." 

Thurmond  first  met  Holcombe  when  they 
stood  the  South  Carolina  bar  exam  together 
in  1930  in  Columbia. 

I  was  told  later  that  he  and  I  tied  for 
first  place  on  the  bar  of  examination.  We 
became  fast  friends."  Thurmond  said. 

■He  was  a  man  of  outstanding  character 
and  integrity,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
tremendous  capacity."  he  said.  "He  had  a 
large  circle  of  friends  who  will  mourn  his 
passing,  and  I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  in 
his  death." 


Though  age  slowed  Holcombe  the  past 
several  years,  a  1960s  tribute  would  have 
been  pertinent: 

■'Once  a  man  named  Neville  blew  into 
town  from  Woodruff  via  some  Yankee 
school  and  hung  out  a  shingle  as  a  counsel- 
or-at-law. 

"He  spent  some  years  at  this  and  picked 
up  enough  political  savvy  from  somewhere 
to  run  for  and  win  the  mayor's  post.  That 
was  Spartanburg's  good  fortune. 

"It  is  probably  by  dint  of  personal  persua- 
sion on  his  part  and  careful  organization  of 
goals  and  resources  that  Spartanburg  has 
enjoyed  the  most  fruitful  years  since  the 
first  railroad  hit  town. " 

Those  were  the  words  of  Rudy  Rivers, 
then  a  columnist  for  the  Herald-Journal 
and  now  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Holcombe's  contributions  to  the  Spartan- 
burg community  were  many. 

During  his  fruitful  administration,  the 
Morgan  Square  beautification  and  modern- 
ization project  became  a  reality. 

His  administration  was  marked  by  accom- 
plishments evident  throughout  the  city 
today. 

It  was  under  the  late  Mayor  Holcombe 
that  the  city  expanded  its  boundaries  for 
the  first  time  since  1889.  The  present  City 
Hall  and  the  Central  Fire  Department  were 
built.  City  Planning  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. 

He  brought  off-street  parking,  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal  and  immense  traffic 
and  street  improvements. 

Those  eight  years— 1953-1961— during 
which  he  served  as  mayor  of  Spartanburg, 
were  the  foundation  of  a  new  prosperous 
era  for  his  community. 

"As  mayor,  he  was  dedicated  to  anything 
that  would  improve  and  help  develop  Spar- 
tanburg." said  Walter  S.  Montgomery,  close 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Spar- 
tan Mills. 

"His  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
our  area  are  innumerable."  Montgomery 
said.  'All  of  us  will  miss  his  wise  counsel.  I 
feel  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  and  neighbor." 

Holcombe.  husband  of  Fannie  Louise  Ver- 
mont Holcombe  of  700  Otis  Boulevard,  was 
a  native  of  Woodruff.  He  was  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Benjamin  Eugene  and  Louisa  Rogers 
Holcombe.  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent. 

He  is  survived  by  four  daughters.  Mrs. 
Marion  McMillan  Jr.  of  Spartanburg.  Mrs. 
Austin  Chapman  of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  Mrs. 
Joseph  Michael  Saul  of  Virginia  Beach.  Va.. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Sinyard  of  Charlotte. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sisters.  Miss  Hazel 
Holcombe  of  Orangeburg  and  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Edwards  of  Aiken;  seven  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  5  Friday  at 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent  by  the 
Revs.  Henry  Barton  and  Robert  Sawyer. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Greenlawn  Memorial 
Gardens. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made 
to  Neville  Holcombe  scholarship  funds  at 
Converse  and  Wofford  colleges,  or  the  Nev- 
ille Holcombe  Memorial  Fund,  in  care  of  the 
Spartanburg  County  Foundation. 

J.  F.  Floyd  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Holcombe  was  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  coming  to  Spartanburg  in 
1946  to  open  a  law  office  with  Horace  L. 
Bomar.  They  came  out  of  the  Navy  about 
the  same  time. 

Holcombe  served  as  Naval  Intelligence  Of- 
ficer, attached  to  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier. 
"He's  always  been  a  fine  gentleman  and 
an  excellent  lawyer,  and,  of  course,  a  leader 


in  the  community.  We'll  all  miss  him  very 
much."  Bomar  said. 

He  recalled  the  years  Wednesday.  "He 
gave  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  city.  He 
made  some  progressive  moves.  He  never  was 
one  who  was  short  with  his  time,  and  if  he 
had  a  project,  he  gave  whatever  necessary 
to  see  the  project  through,  and  I  guess  one 
of  the  most  important  things  he  did  was  to 
extend  the  city  limits,  which  was  needed 
very  badly." 

Holcombe  became  an  inactive  member  of 
the  law  firm  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  for 
health  reasons. 

"He  was  the  epitome  of  a  public  servant. 
He  was  a  gentleman  at  all  times.  He  had  a 
brilliant  mind,"  said  Lachlan  Hyatt,  chair- 
man of  Spartanburg  County  Council  and 
member  of  City  Council  during  Holcombe's 
second  term  as  mayor  from  1957  to  1961. 

"Spartanburg  lost  one  of  its  greatest  citi- 
zens. He  always  came  through  like  a  real 
Trojan."  Hyatt  said. 

Others  remembering  Holcombe  Wednes- 
day: 

"I  got  to  know  him  as  a  gentleman.  He 
was.  in  every  instance,  a  gentleman,  and 
he's  the  type  of  person  who  doesn't  get  re- 
placed in  the  community  very  easily."  said 
John  Evans,  president  of  the  Spartanburg 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Evans  served 
on  the  South  Carolina  National  Bank  Board 
with  Holcombe. 

"He  was  one  of  Spartanburg's  finest  lead- 
ers. Under  his  leadership  as  mayor,  we  had 
the  first  annexation  program  in  over  50 
years,  the  first  slum  clearance  program,  the 
first  urban  renewal  program  and  the  first 
building  code,  all  of  which  started  Spartan- 
burg's upward  progress.  "  said  former  Spar- 
anburg  Mayor  Bob  Stoddard. 

•'I  always  admired  Mr.  Holcombe.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  mayors  Spartanburg  ever 
had.  His  administration  probably  was  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  modern  Spartanburg 
history."  said  Spartanburg's  present  mayor. 
E.  Lewis  Miller. 

"I  knew  Neville  when  I  was  a  student  at 
Wofford.  I've  always  found  him  to  be  a  su- 
perior person  intellectually,  morally  and 
spiritually.  He  was  a  giant  among  men  in  his 
own  profession.  He  was  the  kind  of  person 
many  people  in  this  community  could  emu- 
late because  he  personified  good  citizenship. 
This  community  is  going  to  be  poorer  for 
having  lost  him  but  richer  for  having  had 
him. "  said  Dr.  G.  B.  Hodge.  Holcombe  was  a 
close  friend  and  taught  Hodge  a  law  course 
at  Wofford. 

Holcombe  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Wofford  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  a  member,  former  trustee 
and  vestryman  for  his  church. 

Among  Holcombe's  many  civic  duties  were 
the  past  presidencies  of  10  organizations. 

He  served  as  president  of  Wofford  College 
National  Alumni  Association;  Piedmont 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  recipi- 
ent of  the  Boy  Scout  Silver  Beaver  Award; 
Spartanburg  County  Bar  Association; 
United  Way  of  Spartanburg  County;  Spar- 
tanburg Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  (con- 
struction of  present  headquarters  started 
under  his  administration). 

He  was  president  of  the  Spartanburg  Civic 
Music  Association;  Municipal  Association  of 
South  Carolina  (elected  a  life  member  upon 
completion  of  term):  Spartanburg  Kiwanis 
Club;  Harvard  Club  of  Western  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Greenville-Spartanburg  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Spartanburg 
County  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
S.C.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


Holcombe  also  was  South  Carolina  Com- 
missioner on  Uniform  Legislation,  trustee  of 
Voorhees  College,  director  emeritus  of 
South  Carolina  National  Bank. 

He  was  selected  "Man  of  the  Year"  in 
1980  by  the  Spartanburg  Board  of  Realtors. 

More  recently,  he  was  a  trustee  of  Con- 
verse College,  general  counsel  for  the  Spar- 
tanburg County  Foundation  and  board 
member  of  Spartanburg  Area  Development 
Corporation. 

Also,  he  was  recipient  of  Wofford  College 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  and  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Wofford. 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald- Journal, 
Oct.  6.  19831 

Gentle  Citizen.  Neville  Holcombe 

A  gentle,  devoted  citizen  of  Spartanburg 
and  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  nation 
died  yesterday.  The  loss  hurts,  but  his  con- 
tributions to  the  future  of  our  community 
go  on. 

Neville  Holcombe  was  81  and  for  most  of 
those  years  he  devoted  himself  to  many 
causes  that  meant  well-being  and  progress 
in  his  community. 

Friends  will  be  comforted  in  each  memory 
of  this  quiet  but  firm,  able  and  energetic 
man.  His  outward  gentleness  never  revealed 
the  inner  energies  that  drove  him  to  give  his 
time,  vision,  intelligence  and  leadership  so 
tirelessly.  He  was  a  rare  citizen— willing  to 
participate  in  any  endeavor  that  benefitted 
this  area,  the  state  or  the  nation. 

In  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  Spartanburg  he. 
and  the  people  he  persuaded  to  work  with 
him.  changed  the  face  of  the  city  to  better 
cope  with  community  needs— expanding  the 
city's  limits,  widening  streets,  providing  off- 
street  parking  facilities  and  initiating  slum 
clearance  programs.  At  the  same  time,  he 
conveyed  to  others  his  optimism  about  the 
city's  future  growth  and  his  vision  of  a 
moral,  happy  place  to  live  and  work.  He 
strove  in  all  things  to  help  produce  a  com- 
munity of  beauty,  cultural  advancements, 
business  growth  and  neighborly  concern. 
That  optimism  came  to  be  shared  and  was 
an  inspiration  to  many  hundreds  of  other 
citizens. 

Neville  Holcombe's  leadership  was  more 
than  political.  His  was  active  and  a  leader  in 
nearly  all  of  the  civic  and  social  groups  in 
this  community,  lending  each  of  them  his 
strength  and  energies  to  the  fullest.  In  1980. 
when  he  was  named  Citizen  of  the  Year  by 
the  Spartanburg  Board  of  Realtors,  we  com- 
mented that  no  one  could  be  more  deserv- 
ing, indeed,  that  he  could  be  regarded  as  the 

"Outstanding  Citizen  Of  At  Least  Two  Dec- 
ades." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  this  man  is 
that  he  sought  no  rewards  for  his  work 
except  results,  those  results  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  moral,  spiritual  and  economic 
growth  of  this  area. 

In  our  community,  we  do  not  build  monu- 
ments to  good  citizens.  Neville  Holcombe 
would  be  embarrassed  by  and  opposed  to 
the  very  notion.  In  his  life  he  provided  the 
monument  that  outshines  all  others— a  self- 
less devotion  to  and  tireless  work  for  a  com- 
munity he  loved. 

We  share  the  sorrow  of  his  family  and  his 
many  friends.  We  believe  we  share  with 
them.  also,  the  comfort  of  hU  example  in 
life. 
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A  TrfBUTE  TO  Neville  Holcombe 
(Editorial  1  y  Walter  J.  Brown.  President  of 
WSPA  F  adio/Telev  ision  of  Spartanburg. 
S.C,  OctiberB.  1983) 

hink  of  Neville  Holcombe.  I  am 
r  the  lines  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
he  said:   'The  only   reward  of 
ue:  the  only  way  to  have  a 
be  one." 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Spartan- 
seen  many  vivid  displays  of  Nev- 
s  virtues  in  his  public,  profes- 
private  life.  Likewise,  we  know 
rte  has  so  many  friends  is  that  he 
Triend  to  so  many  people, 
often  thought  of  how  he  demon- 
virtue  of  courage  when  he  per- 
beautiful  trees  that  once  lined 
Street  to  be  cut  down  to  provide 
this  artery  of  traffic  for  a  grow- 
P^ople  love  trees,  and  nothing  can 
heat  on  a  mayor  or  any  other 
he  cutting  down  of  beautiful  old 
regardless  of  the  extent   that   they 
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time   I   remember  Neville 
hot  seat  was  when  he  was  trying 
Morgan  Square.  This  involved 
Morgan    Monument    and    it 
the  D.A.R.  in  force.  They  insist- 
Daniel   Morgan   face  Cowpens 
his  great  victory  in  the  Revo- 
le  all  of  this  argument  was  going 
was  hanging  up  on  a  crane, 
be  placed  in  a  way  which  would 
concerned.  Finally.  Neville  con- 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
it  would  be  better  to  position 
as  he  stands  there  today  facing 
than  facing  a  store  building, 
there  is  anyone  here  who  has 
ectly  or  indirectly  the  touch  of 

s  friendship. 

I  have  in  many  ways.  But  along 

as  his  devotion  to  the  City  and 

Spartanburg.  The  road  was  never 

the  night  too  dark  for  him  to 

or  serve  the  city  he  loved  so 
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honoring  him.  you  honor  yourselves. 

cong  -atulate  both  on  this  award.  Nev- 

Holcor  ibe  is  not  only  a  Citizen  of  the 

le  is  a  Citizen  of  the  Decades  in 

those  who  appreciate  his  contri- 

I  he  good  government  on  all  levels 

to  worthy  causes  that  benefit  all 


ADDRE^        BY        WILLARD        C. 
BUTCF  ER.  CHAIRMAN         OF 

CHASE   MANHATTAN  BANK 
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Mr.  President.  I  have 

read  a  speech  by  Willard  C. 

chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 

Bfink,  delivered  at  the  Los  An- 

Affairs     Council.     Mr. 

statement   is   an   excellent 

of   the   fiscal   policies   and 

have  produced  a  burden 

.S.   economy,   leading   to   a 

in  capital  investment,  home 

labor  productivity,   and 

to  higher  inflation. 

solution  provided  in  the  conclu- 

1  his  statement  would  not  be 

or  my  colleagues  to  contem- 

solution  is  a  reduction  in 

spending.     Indeed,     I     have 

colleagues  as  late  as  last 

contemplate    and    vote    on 


such  a  proposal.  Since  that  time  noth- 
ing has  changed.  The  rate  of  growth 
for  the  economy  for  this  year  that  I 
predicted  at  that  time,  higher  than 
the  projected  rate  employed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  has  come  to  pass, 
but  even  that  higher  rate  will  not 
eliminate  the  huge  deficit  currently 
projected.  This  large  amount  of  Feder- 
al borrowing  is  raising  real  interest 
rates  and  slowing  investment  in  the 
productive  capital  needed  to  sustain  a 
growing  national  income.  This  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Butcher  brings  home  the 
same  point  once  again,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Mr.  Butch- 
er be  included  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  the  Deficit:  America  at 

A  Crossroads 

(By  Willard  C.  Butcher) 

Thank  you  Alan  (Puckett). 

Good  afternoon  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
While  I  always  enjoy  returning  to  Los  Ange- 
les, todays  visit  is  particularly  pleasant  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  now  has 
200  employees  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area.  Im  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  them 
are  with  us  this  afternoon.  I'm  even  more 
pleased  that  they  brought  their  customers 
with  them! 

I  was  also  happy  to  learn  in  reviewing  the 
Council's  speaking  schedule  that  my  talk 
today  comes  between  addresses  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Finland  on  Monday  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Malaysia  on  Friday.  Both,  I  can 
report,  are  good  customers  of  the  Chase. 
(These  days,  of  course,  that  means  they 
haven't  asked  us  to  reschedule  their  debt!) 

Finally,  I'm  honored  to  be  here  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  itself.  For  over  30  years,  the  Council 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  our  na- 
tion's most  prestigious  public  forums. 

The  fundamental  creed  of  the  Los  Angeles 
World  Affairs  Council  is  that.  "In  a  democ- 
racy, agreement  is  not  essential;  participa- 
tion is." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  chosen  as 
my  topic  an  economic  issue  that  dominates 
public  discussion  today  and  one  on  which 
few  people  agree:  namely,  our  nation's  bur- 
geoning federal  budget  deficit. 

On  one  side  of  this  issue  are  those  who 
insist  that  our  runaway  deficit  has  become 
unstoppable  and  that  because  of  it.  our 
nation  is  headed  for  economic  disaster.  On 
the  other  side  are  those  who  dismiss  the 
deficit  as  little  more  than  a  meaningless 
"media  event ".  (I  must  say  I  find  this  latter 
view  incomprehensible,  especially  after  even 
a  cursory  analysis  of  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis.) 

Lately,  both  sides  have  prompted  a  great 
venting  of  national  debate  and  frustration 
on  the  deficit  issue.  But  as  Will  Rogers  once 
pointed  out,  "The  problem  with  letting  off 
steam  is  that  it  clouds  up  the  windows!" 
And  by  and  large,  despite  the  great  national 
deficit  debate,  most  people  continue  to  be 
confused  about  two  things:  First,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  deficit  and  second,  what  to  do 
about  it. 

This  afternoon,  I'd  like  to  devote  my  re- 
marks to  examining  those  two  questions. 


Lets  start  at  the  beginning. 

Our  number  one  economic  goal  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  is  to  sustain  a 
strong  and  steady  economic  recovery.  To  ac- 
complish this  goal,  we  need  two  things:  first, 
stable  prices  that  both  consumers  and  busi- 
ness investors  can  count  on  and  second,  an 
ample  flow  of  funds  so  that  consumers  can 
make  the  purchases  and  businesses  the  pro- 
ductive investments  that  lead  to  a  prosper- 
ous economy. 

A  deficit  runs  counter  to  these  two  re- 
quirements. Deficits  must— and  will— be  fi- 
nanced. To  finance  them  means  that  the 
government  must  either  induce  unstable 
prices  by  printing  more  and  more  money  or 
sop  up  available  funds  by  restricting  money 
growth,  keeping  interest  rates  high,  and 
"crowding  out "  individuals  and  companies 
from  the  financial  market. 

That's  exactly  where  our  nation  stands 
today.  We  are  caught  between  the  Scylla  of 
renewed  inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Charybdis  of  reduced  investment  and  reces- 
sion on  the  other. 

This  is  why  deficits  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
other  industrialized  nations  are  the  princi- 
pal roadblock  on  the  path  to  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth.  Indeed,  in  Europe,  from 
which  I've  just  returned,  people  are  as  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  adverse  impacts 
of  their  own  national  deficits  as  they  are 
with  the  ripple  effects  of  the  U.S.  deficit. 

Our  own  deficit  problem  is  illustrative. 
Over  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  U.S.  govern- 
ment spending  increased  more  than  $230 
billion  to  $810  billion  this  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  government's  revenue  level  has  risen 
only  $80  billion.  As  a  consequence,  this 
fiscal  year  we  will  have  overspent  our  gov- 
ernment's income— that  is.  your  and  my 
taxes— by  more  than  $200  billion:  making 
our  deficit  greater  than  President  Nixon's 
total  1970  budget. 

Meanwhile,  our  national  debt  is  over  $1 
trillion  and  is  rapidly  approaching  $2  tril- 
lion. The  interest  on  our  present  debt  is 
nearly  $100  billion  per  year:  equivalent  to 
President  Kennedy's  total  1961  budget. 

Just  three  years  ago.  in  1980,  we  consid- 
ered it  "disastrous"  that  our  nation's  deficit 
had  risen  to  the  $60  billion  level.  In  1983. 
yesterday's  "disaster"  is  now  being  spoken 
of  as  today's  "objective". 

Indeed,  today's  deficit  accounts  for  just 
over  six  percent  of  gro.ss  national  product, 
while  total  personal  savings  in  the  U.S.  aver- 
age only  about  seven  percent  of  GNP.  This 
means  that  to  finance  the  deficit  will  re- 
quire the  government  to  borrow  the  bulk  of 
our  nation's  savings,  leaving  precious  little 
for  private  investment. 

And  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  the  true 
significance  of  the  deficit  problem. 

With  the  government  absorbing  the  bulk 
of  private  savings,  we  face  an  inexorable 
push  in  the  years  ahead  toward  poorer  pro- 
ductivity, diminished  investment,  high  un- 
employment, higher  interest  rates,  slower 
gains  in  real  income,  declining  growth,  re- 
duced U.S.  competitiveness  abroad,  and  a 
steadily-eroding  standard  of  living. 

Clearly,  such  an  outcome  is  unacceptable. 
The  question  is:  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

There  is  only  one  real  answer.  And  it  is 
not,  as  some  in  Washington  would  have  us 
believe,  to  lauch  a  pell-mell  program  of 
higher  taxes. 

What  is  needed  now— what  all  of  us  in  this 
room  should  be  appealing  for— is  a  serious, 
long-term  program  to  cut  federal  spending. 
Let's  put  the  growth  of  federal  spending 
and  the  growth  of  federal  revenues  in  some 
perspective.    The    $230   billion    increase    in 


spending  over  the  past  three  years  amount- 
ed to  a  12  percent  increase  per  annum.  By 
contrast,  the  average  annual  increase  in 
GNP  over  these  three  years  has  been  about 
7 '/a  percent.  In  other  words,  spending  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  far  faster  than  the  econo- 
my that  must  pay  for  it.  Most  of  that  in- 
crease in  spending  was  unrelated  to  the  re- 
cession per  se. 

At  the  same  time,  tax  revenues  have  in- 
creased about  5  percent  per  year— just 
under  the  level  of  GNP  growth.  Clearly 
then,  our  deficit  problem  is  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  tax  increases. 

Rather,  it  is  the  high  growth  in  govern- 
ment spending  that  has  brought  us  to  this 
fiscal  crisis.  We  have  promised  our  way  into 
spending  money  we  simply  do  not  have. 

Beginning  in  the  1930s  and  climaxing  in 
the  1960s  and  70s,  the  U.S.  Government  cre- 
ated noble  social  programs  of  sweeping 
promise  and  lofty  intent.  Too  late,  we  dis- 
covered that  voters  eager  for  benefits  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  full  price.  Their  repre- 
senUtives  chose  to  borrow  the  difference, 
and  the  direct  result  was  the  swollen  deficit 
with  which  we  are  now  afflicted. 

Part  of  the  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  "in- 
dexing"—the  automatic  pegging  of  benefits 
to  certain  economic  indicators.  By  indexing 
the  payment  of  benefits,  we  injected  our 
social  programs  with  a  potent  "synthetic 
growth  hormone"  whose  effects  were  unpre- 
dictable. 

Also  at  fault  was  the  so-called  "entitle- 
ment" character  of  many  social  programs. 
The  basic  income-support  legislation  of  the 
1960s  defined  who  was  eligible  for  what 
without  appropriating  a  fixed  amount  to 
pay  for  particular  purposes.  As  the  number 
of  eligible  people  rose  and  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices soared,  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
had  to  rise  as  well. 

This  process  has  become  insidious.  Gradu- 
ally, a  so-called  "structural  "  deficit  is  be- 
coming ingrained,  even  at  a  "full-employ- 
ment"  level. 

Medicare  is  a  typical  example.  In  1967,  the 
program's  first  full  year,  it  cost  the  federal 
government  just  over  $3  billion.  Last  year, 
we  spent  $50  billion  on  Medicare— an  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  of  over  20  percent. 
Medicare  is  typical  of  how  government 
spending  has  rocketed  out-of-control,  and 
why,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  crippling  deficits  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  must  act  now  to  solve 
our  escalating  problem. 

We  will  not  find  the  solution  by  imposing 
wholesale  tax  increases.  To  the  contrary, 
history  shows  that  attempting  to  reduce 
deficits  by  raising  taxes  not  only  doesn't 
work  but  is  counterproductive  to  economic 
growth. 

For  example,  in  the  period  from  1975  to 
1979  when  tax  receipts  were  19  percent  of 
GNP.  the  government  spent  nearly  22  per- 
cent of  GNP  with  a  deficit  of  2'h  percent.  In 
the  period  of  1980  to  1982,  when  tax  reve- 
nues increased  to  20  percent  of  GNP,  the 
situation  was  worse.  Government  spent 
close  to  24  percent  of  GNP,  and  the  deficit 
rose  to  nearly  4  percent. 

Most  tax  increases  reduce  the  real  reward 
for  providing  labor  or  capital  and  thus  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production.  Raising  the 
cost  of  production,  in  turn,  leads  to  declin- 
ing work  incentives,  reduced  savings,  and  a 
fall-off  in  other  growth-generating  activi- 
ties. So  rather  than  fostering  economic  re- 
covery, trying  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  rais- 
ing taxes  only  helps  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

1  would  allow  however,  that  raising  cer- 
tain   consumption-oriented    taxes    may,    at 


some  point,  be  appropriate.  But  make  no 
mistake.  Increasing  taxes— or  as  former 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss  once  called 
them,  "user  fees  on  income"— will  not  solve 
our  deficit  problem.  Rather,  higher  taxes 
will  just  take  more  resources  out  of  private 
hands  and  encourage  the  government  to 
spend  still  more. 

Indeed,  when  politicians  suggest  novel 
"laundry  lists"  of  new  taxes— as  one  presi- 
dential candidate  did  a  few  weeks  ago— rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  the  private  economy 
that  is  ultimately  "taken  to  the  cleaners". 

All  government  spending,  in  fact,  comes 
out  of  the  private  economy  one  way  or  an- 
other—through taxes,  borrowing,  or  the  in- 
flationary printing  of  too  much  money.  So 
the  true  burden  of  government  isn't  what  it 
collects  but  what  it  spends. 

And  if  our  nation  really  believes  in  the  vir- 
tures  of  a  private  economy— then  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  cut  government  spending. 

Clearly,  the  place  to  focus  our  effort  is  in 
the  three  areas  which  together  account  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  federal  spending— 
Social  Security,  medical  care  and  defense. 

Social  Security  benefits  today  account  for 
over  8  percent  of  GNP— double  what  they 
were  in  1960.  Here  Id  pick  up  where  the 
1983  Social  Security  Commission  left  off. 

Specifically,  because  people  today  live 
longer  than  when  Social  Security  was  con- 
ceived, we  should  consider  increasing  the  re- 
tirement age  more  quickly  to  67  and  65.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  consider  eliminat- 
ing the  benefits  for  early  retirement,  except 
in  the  case  of  disability.  In  addition,  we 
should  scrutinize  more  closely  eligiblity  pro- 
cedures for  Social  Security.  Such  refine- 
ments could  save  $20  billion  annually  at  cur- 
rent income  levels. 

As  to  medical  programs,  the  government's 
medical  bill  today  equals  over  $80  billion.  In 
1960  by  contrast,  government  spending  on 
medical  services  was  less  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

To  get  at  this,  we  need  more  measures  like 
the  recently-enacted  changes  in  Medicare, 
where  the  government  now  pays  uniform 
prices  to  treat  particular  ailments.  Without 
this  step,  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund  would 
have  gone  bankrupt  before  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Similar  actions  are  desperately 
needed. 

The  whole  area  of  indexing  government 
benefits  also  should  be  reconsidered— par- 
ticularly the  practice  of  automatically  link- 
ing benefits  increases  to  the  annual  rise  in 
the  consumer  price  index.  This  routine  does 
little  more  than  help  institutionalize  infla- 
tion. ,  , 
In  this  context,  we  should  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  proposal  of.  Senators  Danforth. 
Boren  and  Wallop  that  calls  for  indexing 
federal  payouts  to  the  CPI  minus  3  percent- 
age points.  I  personally  not  only  support 
such  a  measure  but  believe  it  should  go  fur- 
ther—even if  this  involves  making  compro- 
mises along  the  way. 

As  to  defense.  I  suspect  there  are  few 
Americans  today  who  wish  to  see  our  na- 
tion's military  power  compromised.  In  point 
of  fact,  our  nation's  military  spending,  in 
relative  terms,  has  declined  in  recent  years. 
Under  President  Kennedy,  defense  spend- 
ing totaled  $51  billion,  representing  48  per- 
cent of  the  budget  and  over  9  percent  of 
GNP.  Today,  military  spending  is  $245  bil- 
lion and  has  declined  to  29  percent  of  the 
budget  and  7  percent  of  GNP. 

At  the  same  time  though,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  harbor  a  "foot-in-cement"  attitude 
about  the  inflexibility  of  the  defense 
budget.  Rather,  we  must  find  savings  in  de- 
fense—even as  its  budget  grows. 


Specifically,  we  should  give  higher  priori- 
ty to  which  weapons  systems  we  need  and 
how  we  plan  to  pay  for  them  in  rational, 
multi-year  procurement  programs.  Competi- 
tive bidding,  overlapping  systems,  and  sys- 
tems modernization— rather  than  replace- 
ment—also should  be  given  higher  priority. 
Finally,  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at  mili- 
tary pensions,  which  are  growing  by  almost 
13  percent  per  year  and  today  cost  about 
$15  billion. 

The  point  is  that  while  we  need  a  stronger 
defense  and  an  expanded  defense  budget— 
we  must  confront  that  budget  too  with  an 
eye  toward  increased  efficiencies  and  cost 
savings. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  from  one 
who  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  federal  budget.  But  I  am 
certain  of  this.  Without  such  pointed  meas- 
ures, perhaps  not  our  children— but  certain- 
ly their  children— may  inherit  an  economy 
in  shambles. 

In  1960,  federal  spending  and  taxes  both 
represented  about  19  percent  of  our  GNP— 
and  we  had  a  balanced  budget.  This  year, 
federal  taxes  are  still  19  percent  of  GNP 
and  spending  is  25  percent.  Thus,  even  after 
the  tax  cuts,  we  are  paying  as  large  a  share 
of  taxes  as  we  did  20  years  ago  while  spend- 
ing soars  into  the  stratosphere. 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  truth  from  all 
this  is  that  unless  we  rein  in  federal  spend- 
ing today,  these  expansive  government  pro- 
grams that  have  stifled  our  economic 
growth  in  the  past  will  imperil  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  citizens  in  the  future.  As  the 
philosopher  'Yogi  Berra  once  put  it.  "You 
can  see  an  awful  lot  by  just  looking. " 

Clearly,  this  is  not  only  a  time  for  "look- 
ing" at  our  problem  but  also  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  And  the  deficit  is  the  place 
to  start.  Yes,  I  believe  our  budget  is  capable. 
It  is  controllable.  It  is  cuttable. 

The  wrong  way  to  cut  the  deficit  is  to 
raise  taxes.  The  right  way  to  cut  it  is  to 
combine  continued  economic  growth  with  a 
renewed  urgency  to  cut  spending. 

But  we  cant  begin  to  cut  the  deficit  until 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  agree,  as  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  Jim  Jones  has  put  it, 
"to  give  up  a  little  bit  in  the  national  inter- 
est." 

America  does,  indeed,  stand  at  a  cross- 
roads. One  road  leads  to  sustained,  non-in- 
flationary, long-term  economic  growth;  the 
other  to  the  junkyards  of  ever  more  serious 
economic  ills.  How  we  deal  with  the  deficit 
may  well  determine  the  direction  we  Uke. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
havior experts  have  identified  several 
working  conditions  that  can  make  a 
person  more  vulnerable  to  drug  abuse 
on  the  job:  Long  hours,  little  personal 
contact,  and  physical  and  emotional 
stress.  In  the  case  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  health-care  professionals, 
however,  there  is  another  complicat- 
ing factor:  Drug  availability. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
University  of  California,  doctors  and 
nurses  training  to  administer  anesthe- 
sia are  far  more  likely  to  abuse  narcot- 
ics than  other  medical  personnel:  and, 
according  to  a  survey  published  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
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teing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

follows: 
l^e  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  19. 
1983] 
AnesthesiJi  Students  Top  Drug- Abuse  List 
(By  David  Freed) 
.—Doctors  and  nurses  learning 
anesthesia  in  the  operating 
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mo4t  frequently  abused  drugs  were 

to  1  le  meperidine  and  fentanyl,  two 

actiijg  synthetic  nanotics  with  a  po- 

100  times  that  of  morphine.  The 

i  dministered  through  injection. 

abused  drugs  (ranked  in  order  of 
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)f  the  study,  written  principally 
.  Clarence  F.  Ward,  a  UCSD  medical 

and  himself  an  anesthesiologist, 
pubfshed   in   today's  edition   of   the 

the  American  Medical  Assn. 

;  indeed  a  problem  in  anesthesia." 

said  in  an  interview  Thursday, 
nuniber  of  anesthetists  (nurses)  and 
being  referred  to  drug  re- 
habilitatioti   facilities  is  three  or   fourfold 


what  their  overall  population  should  reflect 
proportionately." 

Ward's  survey  estimated  that  between 
1970  and  1980.  there  were  29,666  doctors, 
nurses  and  instructors  associated  with  anes- 
thesia training.  The  survey  found  376  cases 
of  suspected  drug  abuse  and  334  cases  of 
confirmed  abuse.  However,  because  of  inex- 
act survey  methods.  Ward  said  he  believes 
that  the  actual  number  of  drug  dependence 
cases  may  be  more  than  1,000. 

104  cases  involved  residents 

Of  the  reported  cases.  104  involved  resi- 
dents (doctors  training  to  be  anesthesiol- 
ogists) while  163  cases  occurred  among 
nurses  certified  as  or  studying  to  be  anes- 
thetists. Anesthetists  generally  administer 
only  local  anesthesia  while  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  anesthesiologist. 

Fifty-four  cases  of  abuse  occurred  among 
anesthesia  instructors.  That  statistic  sur- 
prised Ward,  who  had  expected  to  find  that 
drug  dependence  was  largely  confined  to 
younger  physicians  and  nurses  who  were 
faced  with  'the  stress  of  being  a  student.  " 

Yet  'the  incidence  of  abuse  was  higher  in 
instructors  than  students,  suggesting  that 
increasing  age  and  professional  education 
do  not  necessarily  grant  increasing  immuni- 
ty." Ward  wrote. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19,  1983] 

Drug  Abuse  Found  in  Medical  Training 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the  medical 
professions  was  dramatically  underlined 
yesterday  with  the  first  published  national 
survey  of  drug  use  within  a  single  specialty. 

The  survey,  published  yesterday  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, was  made  among  doctors  and  nurses 
training  in  the  specialty  of  anesthesiology 
as  well  as  their  instructors. 

It  found  that  over  a  10-year  period  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  anesthesiology  train- 
ing programs  that  responded  to  the  survey 
had  "at  least  one  suspected"  case  of  drug 
dependency  among  students  or  instructors. 
The  researchers  wrote  that  they  had  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  problem  was 
most  prevalent  among  the  older  anesthesiol- 
ogists, the  instructors. 

Some  hospitals  had  more  than  five  cases. 
Of  the  total  of  334  confirmed  or  suspected 
cases  of  drug  dependence  among  doctors  or 
nurses.  30  deaths  were  attributed  to  drug 
overdoses. 

The  researchers  from  the  University  of 
California's  San  Diego  Medical  Center  said 
they  knew  of  only  a  few  "mishaps"  among 
patients  that  could  be  attributed  to  the 
drug  dependency  problems  of  doctors  and 
nurses. 

problems  in  SAN  DIEGO 

Anesthesiologists  were  singled  out  for  the 
study  because  of  problems  observed  in  the 
San  Diego  training  program.  Dr.  Lawrence 
J.  Saidman.  a  principal  researcher  in  the 
study  who  also  heads  the  university's  de- 
partment of  anesthesiology,  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  about  five  nonfatal  cases  of  drug 
dependence  were  detected  among  his  profes- 
sional staff  and  students  over  a  period  of 
about  seven  years. 

"We  asked  ourselves:  Is  our  experience 
unique?"  he  said.  "Is  there  something  in  our 
environment  or  in  the  way  we  practice  medi- 
cine or  the  people  we  elect  that  encourages 
or  somehow  specially  recruits  people  who 
are  drug-prone?" 

Despite  the  absence  of  comparative  data 
among  other  medical  specialties  the  choice 
of  this  specialty  for  the  survey  was  apt.  For 


years,  anesthesiologists  have  been  consid- 
ered the  most  vulnerable  group  because  of 
their  sophisticated  knowledge  of  drugs  as 
well  as  their  ready  access  to  them. 

The  drug  dependence  problem  "may  be 
more  common  than  usually  thought  in  anes- 
thesia, perhaps  in  part  because  of  drug 
availability."  Dr,  Saidman  and  his  co-au- 
thors. Dr.  C.  F.  Ward  and  Gretchen  C. 
Ward.  said. 

The  two  drugs  most  often  reported  to 
have  been  abused  in  the  study  were  meperi- 
dine and  fentanyl.  They  are  synthetic  nar- 
cotics. Fentanyl.  a  short-acting  drug  that  is 
about  100  times  more  potent  than  mor- 
phine, often  leaves  little  delectable  evidence 
of  its  use  in  urine  samples. 

184  reported  possible  PROBLEM 

The  study  was  based  on  responses  to  ques- 
tions from  247  of  the  289  programs  that 
train  physician  anesthesiologists  and  nurse 
anesthetists  in  the  United  States.  At  least 
one  instance  of  confirmed  or  suspected  drug 
abuse  was  reported  in  184  of  them,  or  74 
percent  of  those  answering  the  survey. 
About  half  such  programs  train  nurses,  the 
other  half  doctors.  Dr.  Ward  said.  Few  train 
both. 

According  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 15.934  anesthesiologists  were  active- 
ly practicing  as  of  1981.  Of  these,  2,930  were 
in  training.  In  addition,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurse  Anesthetists  said  that  as  of 
this  year  it  had  18,492  practicing  members 
and  2.016  trainees. 

The  researchers  concluded  "that  chemical 
impairment  in  anesthesia  may  be  more 
common  than  generally  held  and  perhaps 
more  common  that  in  other  areas  of  medi- 
cine, partly  due.  in  our  opinion,  to  the  ubiq- 
uitous availability  of  remarkably  potent 
drugs." 

The  researchers  pointed  out  that  the  med- 
ical profession  in  general  and  anesthesiol- 
ogists in  particular  were  paying  increasing 
attention  to  drug  addiction  in  their  ranks. 
Dr.  Saidman  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  had 
set  up  a  committee  to  address  chemical  de- 
pendence and  drug  related  problems  among 
its  members. 

"In  the  past  when  it  was  called  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Health,  the  pri- 
mary issue  was  that  of  operating  room  pol- 
lution," the  ill  effects  of  anesthetic  gases  re- 
leased into  the  room,"  Dr.  Saidman  said. 
"Now  most  people  are  changing  their  focus 
and  feel  that  the  primary  environmental 
hazard  to  anesthesiologists  is  not  O.R.  pol- 
lution but  alcohol  and  drug  related  prob- 
lems." 

Dr.  Saidman  said  be  believed  the  results  of 
his  team's  survey  "significantly  underesti- 
mate the  problem." 

"Over  the  past  three  years  or  so,  medicine 
in  general  and  anesthesia  in  particular  have 
become  much  more  concerned  and  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  issue,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  we  were  as  good  at  ferreting  out 
the  problem  in  1970  as  we  are  now.  I  am 
sure  a  lot  of  people  graduated  from  pro- 
grams with  big  time  drug  problems." 

"Only  25  percent  of  the  respondents  noti- 
fied the  state  licensing  authority"  regarding 
the  cases,  the  authors  said. 


THE  BtJILD-DOWN  PROPOSAL 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  spring,  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  nuclear  build-down  propos- 
al developed  by  Senators  Cohen  and 


NuNN.  I  have  discussed  this  issue  with 
them  at  great  length,  and  I  have  en- 
couraged them  and  supported  them 
wherever  possible  in  their  efforts, 
along  with  Senator  Percy,  to  make 
the  build  down  a  part  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating position  in  the  START  talks.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  three  Senators, 
in  turn,  worked  so  effectively  with 
Congressmen  Aspin  and  Gore  and 
with  Congressman  Dicks  from  my 
own  State,  to  develop  a  position  now 
accepted  by  the  administration. 

I  support  the  build  down  because  it 
responds  effectively  to  the  peculiar 
and  complex  requirements  of  arms 
control.  Its  most  profound  benefits 
stem  from  the  fact  that— alone  among 
popular  arms  control  initiatives— it 
specifically  ties  the  modernization  of 
strategic  weapons  to  reductions. 

As  real  and  as  beneficial  as  the  stabi- 
lizing effects  of  the  build  down  are, 
however,  they  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  even  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, I  have  been  following  this  issue 
closely  for  many  months,  and  if  I  can 
say  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  under- 
standing of  how  the  build  down  pro- 
motes stability  and  why  it  is  better 
than  the  other  alternatives  which 
have  been  presented,  I  must  admit 
that  I  still  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
these  issues  in  a  concise  and  effective 
manner. 

This  has  proven  particularly  true  in 
dealing  with  supporters  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal.  It  is  because  of  these 
people  that  the  issue  of  arms  control 
has  been  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
public  agenda  where  it  belongs.  They 
represent  the  firm  and  deep  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to 
ending  the  arms  race  and  to  strength- 
ening the  advocates  of  peace  around 
the  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  build 
down  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
to  divert  attention  from  the  freeze 
proposal,  and  in  fact  this  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  number  of  constitu- 
ents. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
proposition  to  explain.  Consequently, 
I  was  very  interested  to  read  an  article 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled, "Build-Down  Puts  Up  Scaffold- 
ing for  Accord."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Alton  Frye,  who  is  the  Wash- 
ington director  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  an  early,  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal. 

Mr.  Frye's  article  offers  the  most 
concise,  clear  explanation  of  the  stabi- 
lizing effects  of  the  build  down  which 
I  have  seen  to  date.  I  found  it  im- 
mensely helpful,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  19.  1983] 
Build  Down  Puts  Up  Scaffolding  for 
Accord 
(By  Alton  Frye) 
Washington.— Now         that         President 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  build-down  in  strate- 
gic forces,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Moscow  and  Washington  have  the  will  to 
negotiate  in  earnest. 

Washington  has  framed  new  proposals 
that  ought  to  be  negotiable  in  Geneva.  Pre- 
vious proposals  were  designed  to  require  a 
restructuring  of  Moscow's  strategic  nuclear 
forces  by  imposing  enormous  and  unequal 
reductions  in  large  land-based  missiles- 
weapons  in  which  Moscow  has  unwisely  in- 
vested heavily.  Whatever  improvements  in 
strategic  stability  Washington's  earlier  pro- 
posals held  out,  most  analysts  and  officials 
knew  Moscow  would  never  accept  them. 

The  latest  initiatives  promise  to  be  more 
negotiable  because  they  are  more  equitable. 
First,  they  do  not  dictate  the  composition  of 
either  country's  forces.  The  proposed  build- 
down  would  link  any  deployment  of  new 
ballistic-missile  warheads  to  destruction  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  existing  warheads.  It 
would  seek  a  stable  military  balance 
through  incentives  to  replace  less  survivable 
weapons  with  a  smaller  number  of  more  sur- 
vivable weapons.  In  other  words,  mobile 
and/or  single-warhead  missiles,  such  as  the 
Midgetman.  would  be  preferred  over  fixed 
launchers  with  multiple  warheads.  As  each 
side  reduced,  it  would  retain  freedom  to 
compose  its  forces  as  it  chose.  But  there 
could  be  no  major  modernization  without 
cuts— if  you  have  newer,  you  will  have 
fewer,  and  if  you  have  fewer  you  must  make 
sure  they  can  survive.  Gradually,  the  im- 
peratives of  survivability  should  induce 
changes  that  could  not  be  directly  negotiat- 
ed. 

Moscow  should  also  see  that,  for  the  first 
time.  Washington  has  outlined  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  controlling  strategic  bombers  as 
well  as  missiles.  This  change  was  crucial, 
and  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Reagan  explicitly  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  of  trading  off  Ameri- 
ca's bomljer  advantages  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  missile  advantages.  Bombers  and 
missiles  are  quite  different— particularly  be- 
cause bombers  are  slower  and  face  active  de- 
fenses—but now  both  can  be  reasonably 
treated  in  a  common  negotiating  frame- 
work. Moscow  was  reluctant  to  cut  its  mis- 
sile forces  unless  Washington  limited  its 
programs  to  expand  bomber  capabilities  by 
adding  several  thousand  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  the  next  decade.  The  new  Ameri- 
can approach  opens  the  way  to  a  compre- 
hensive accord  on  strategic  forces:  other- 
wise, there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  strategic 
arms  agreement. 

While  these  features  improve  the  negotia- 
bility of  our  position,  some  critics  fault  the 
build-down  because  it  does  not  immediately 
halt  the  MX  missile  system.  Such  criticism 
is  misdirecred  and  shortsighted,  for  the 
build-down  neither  mandates  nor  prohibits 
any  specific  weapons  system.  What  it  would 
do,  if  accepted  by  Moscow,  is  create  a  totally 
different  setting  for  future  decisions  on  how 
forces  should  be  modernized. 

If  warheads  were  subject  to  a  build-down, 
the  MX  system,  with  its  10  warheads  per 
missile,  and  similar  Soviet  systems  would 
make  less  and  less  sense.  Under  America's 
proposed  quota  of  5.000  warheads,  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  expose  a  large  portion  of  a 


missile  force  by  deploying  multiple-warhead 
missiles  in  vulnerable  silos.  This  logic  would 
reinforce  the  urgency  of  moving  to  smaller, 
single-warhead  missiles.  Indeed,  some  pro- 
ponents of  the  MX  first  opposed  the  build- 
down  because  they  knew  it  would  have  this 
effect.  Similarly,  if  Moscow  is  worried  about 
the  MX.  it  should  realize  that  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  the  build-down  is  its  best  insur- 
ance against  a  sizable,  open-ended  deploy- 
ment of  such  weapons. 

Advocates  of  a  build-down  understand  this 
relationship.  Their  stated  aim  is  to  discour- 
age future  deployments  of  destabilizing 
multiple-warhead  missiles.  For  the  short 
run,  they  agreed  to  tolerate  an  initial  outlay 
for  the  MX— procurement  of  21  missiles,  to 
be  precise— as  the  price  of  eliciting  Adminis- 
tration proposals  that,  in  the  long  run, 
would  severely  prejudice  the  future  of  such 
systems.  Procuring  MX's  now  need  not 
mean  deplo.\  ng  them  later. 

There  are  powerful  arguments  against  the 
MX  and  against  indiscriminate  cuts  in  stra- 
tegic forces.  But  tho.se  are  not  arguments 
against  a  discriminating  build-down  to  pro- 
mote stability. 

The  superpowers'  nuclear  forces  are  ex- 
panding rapidly  with  thousands  of  addition- 
al warheads.  In  this  situation,  even  dubious 
programs  such  as  the  MX  may  w^ell  go  for- 
ward, for  Americans  decline  to  accept  Soviet 
monopoly  of  large  I.C.B.M.'s.  No  matter 
how  persuasive  the  strategic  arguments,  it  is 
doubtful  that  America  will  unilaterally  curb 
the  MX. 

Perceived  correctly  and  pursued  conscien- 
tiously, the  proposal  for  a  build-down  can 
break  this  pattern.  By  making  major  reduc- 
tions possible,  it  can  eventually  make  the 
MX  and  its  Soviet  counterparts  unneces- 
sary—and imprudent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BETTY  HUGHES 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  woman 
and  an  outstanding  New  Jerseyite— 
Betty  Hughes.  Today  New  Jersey  said 
goodby  to  our  former  first  lady,  but 
she  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
of  us  who  knew  and  admired  her. 

Betty  Hughes  was  known  as  a  forth- 
right, caring  woman  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  Former  Governor 
Brendan  Byrne  called  her  "a  cheer- 
leader for  New  Jersey."  Her  marriage 
to  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  was 
the  second  one  for  both  of  them.  Each 
had  lost  a  spouse  and  was  caring  for 
several  children.  Together  with  the 
children  they  subsequently  had,  the 
former  Governor  and  Betty  Hughes 
raised  10  children.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
her  family,  her  work.  New  Jersey,  and 
life  were  apparent  in  everything  she 
did. 

During  her  husband's  tenure  as 
chief  justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  Betty  Hughes  maintained  an 
active  life  as  a  TV  commentator  and 
newspaper  columnist.  From  1968  to 
1973  she  hosted  a  television  talk  show 
on  WCA'V-T'V  in  Philadelphia  called 
"Betty  Hughes  and  Friends."  And 
friends  were  one  thing  she  never 
lacked.  Her  genuine  love  of  people  was 
communicated  to  all  who  knew  her. 
But  most  of  all,  Betty  Hughes  was  de- 
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Mr.    President,    last 
there  was  a  desire  to  take  up 
^  [etcalf  Wilderness  and  Man- 
,  let  of  1983,  S.  96,  which  the 
from  Montana  agreed  to 
until  today  in  order  to  ac- 
the  full  clearance  process 
des.  It  is  a  mere  formality.  I 
in.    of    course,    that    there 
lo  problem,  but  it  did  permit 
continue  with  the  usual  and  reg- 
and  I  thank  both  Sena- 
Montana  and  I  thank  the 
eader. 
prepared  now.  if  the  minority 
the  Senators   from  Mon- 
prepared.  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  the  consideration  of  S. 


Mr.  President,  both  Sen- 
Montana  are  on  the  floor 
to  proceed,  and  there  is 


eiger 


BApCER.  I  thank  the  minority 

Pr^ident,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 

the  Senate  a  message  from 

of  Representatives  on  S.  96. 

PtlESIDING    OFFICER    laid 

Senate  the  following  mes- 

the  House  of  Representa- 


That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
tied  'An  Act  to  establish  the  Lee 
W4ilderness  and  Management  Area 
of  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
pass  with  the  following  amend- 

dit  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
Hetcalf  Wilderness  and  Manage- 
1983". 

AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  LEE  METCALF 
AND  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


<f 


ILO  SRNESS 


>  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 

\Milderness   Act   (78   Stat.   890.    16 

).  certain  lands  within  the  Bea- 

Gallatin  National  Forests  and 

in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area. 

administered   by   the  Bureau  of 

Mat^agement  which  comprise  approxi- 

hundred   and   fifty-nine   thou- 

as  generally  depicted  as  the  'Lee 

\^ildemess"  on  a  map  entitled  "Lee 


a  id 


t\i  o 


Metcalf  Wilderness— Proposed',  and  dated 
October  1983  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  shall  be  known  as  the  Lee  Met- 
calf Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
•the  Secretary",  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness:  Provided.  That  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  Bear 
Trap  Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

<c)  The  Congress  finds  that  certain  lands 
within  the  Gallatin  National  Forest  near 
Monument  Mountain  have  important  recre- 
ational and  wildlife  values,  including  critical 
grizzly  bear  and  elk  habitat.  In  order  to  con- 
serve and  protect  these  values,  the  area 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Monument  Mountain 
and  Taylor-Hilgard  units  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  this  Act  and 
comprising  approximately  thirty-eight  thou- 
.sand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed'.  dated  October  1983.  shall  be  man- 
aged to  protect  the  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  of  these  lands  and  shall  be  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing 
and  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto.  The  area  shall  further  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  maintain  presently  existing  wilderness 
character,  with  no  commercial  timber  har- 
vest nor  additional  road  construction  per- 
mitted. The  Secretary  shall  permit  contin- 
ued use  of  the  area  by  motorized  equipment 
only  for  activities  a.ssociated  with  existing 
levels  of  livestock  grazing,  administrative 
purposes  (including  snowmobile  trail  main- 
tenance) and  for  snowmobiling  during  peri- 
ods of  adequate  snow  cover  but  only  where 
such  uses  are  compatible  with  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  wildlife  within  the 
area:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may.  in 
his  discretion,  also  permit  limited  motor  ve- 
hicle access  by  individuals  and  others  within 
the  area  where  such  access  is  compatible 
with  the  protection  and  propagation  ol  wild- 
life and  where  such  access  was  established 
prior  lo  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Management  direction  for  the  area  that  rec- 
ognizes these  values  shall  be  included  in  the 
forest  plan  developed  for  the  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forest  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MON- 
TANA 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that— 

(1)  the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  have  been  adequately  studied 
for  wilderness  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
150  or  in  the  RARE  II  Final  Environmental 
Statement  (dated  January  1979); 

(2)  such  .studies  shall  constitute  an  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  for 
such  areas  prior  to  revision  of  the  initial 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 


and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588)  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the  date 
established  by  law  for  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial planning  cycle: 

(3)  such  areas  need  not  be  managed, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans. 

(b)  The  areas  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Mount  Henry  Wilderness  Study 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  95-150; 

(2)  those  portions  of  the  Taylor-Hilgard 
Wilderness  Study  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-150  but  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness by  this  Act; 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  and  Beaverhead  National  Forest 
identified  as  area  1549  in  the  Forest  Service 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (II) 
Final  Environmental  Statement.  Executive 
Communication  Numbered  1504.  May  3. 
1979.  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act; 

<4)  certain  lands  on  the  Custer  National 
Forest  known  as  the  proposed  Tongue  River 
Breaks  Wilderness,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately sixteen  thousand  five  himdred  acres, 
as  identified  in  Executive  Communication 
Numbered  1504,  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  Numbered  96-119). 

(c)(1)  The  lands  described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)  of  this  section  have  been  adequately 
studied  for  wilderness  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  94-579)  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  requirement  of  section 
603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  pertaining  to  management  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impair  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 

<2)  The  lands  covered  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section  are  as  follows: 

(A)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Powder 
River  Resource  Area.  Montana,  identified  as 
area  numbered  736,  Tongue  River  Breaks 
Contiguity,  comprising  approximately  two 
thousand  acres  as  described  in  the  "Final 
Decision  Montana  Wilderne-ss  Inventory" 
published  November  1980  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management; 

(B)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Dillon 
Resource  Area,  Montana,  identified  as  area 
numbered  MT-076-079  "Madison  Tack-Ons" 
comprising  approximately  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  as  described  in  the 
"Pinal  Decision  Montana  Overthrust  Belt 
Wilderness  Inventory"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  not  otherwise 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act;  and 

(C)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  known  as 
"Bear  Trap  Canyon  Study  Area".  Madison 
County.  Montana,  as  described  in  "Draft 
Suitability  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Wilderness  Designation  of 
Bear  Trap  Canyon  Instant  Study  Area" 
published  April  1980  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  not  otherwise  designated  as 
wilderness  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  boundary  of  the  Absaroka- Bear- 
tooth  Wilderness,  Montana,  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  95-249.  is  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  from  the  wilderness  approximately 
forty  acres  in  the  West  Fork  of  Mill  Creek 
and  approximately  twenty-seven  acres  in 
the  Passage  Creek  drainage  as  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilder- 


ness-West   Fork    Mill    Creek    and    Passage 
Creek  Deletions",  dated  August  1983. 

(e)  The  boundary  of  the  UL  Bend  Wilder- 
ness, Montana,  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
94-557  is  hereby  modified  to  exclude  from 
the  wilderness  approximately  twenty-eight 
acres  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "UL 
Bend  Wilderness  Deletion",  dated  July  1983. 

(f)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness: 

(1)  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Beaver- 
head and  Gallatin  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Montana  are  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  all  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness and  the  said  national  forest  boundaries 
shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  the  wilder- 
ness boundaries  depicted  on  the  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  All  na- 
tional forest  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness are  transferred  to  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  man- 
aged as  public  lands  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  2743); 

(2)  the  public  lands  in  section  12,  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  1  east,  Montana  princi- 
pal meridian,  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  this  Act  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat,  903,  as  amended),  the  boundaries 
of  the  Beaverhead  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests,  as  modified  by  this  subsection,  shall 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  the  boundaries  of 
those  forests  on  January  1,  1965; 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  valid 
existing  rights  or  interests  in  existing  land 
use  authorizations,  except  that  any  such 
right  or  authorization  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  land  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  appli- 
cable law.  Reissuance  of  any  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  agency 
having  jurisdiction. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  EXCHANGE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  wil- 
derness area  within  the  Gallatin  and  Bea- 
verhead National  Forests  in  Montana  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  contains  significant 
amounts  of  intermingled  lands  owned  by 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Company 
and  that  in  order  to  manage  the  wilderness 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  these 
lands  should  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  this  section  hereby  authorizes 
and  directs  the  exchange  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  between  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Company  and  the  United  States 
through  the  Secretary  and  the  revocation  of 
existing  withdrawals  on  the  Federal  lands. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  from  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Company  the  following  described 
lands  and  interests  therein,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  and  seven  and 
twenty-three  one-hundredths  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
of  record  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

Township  6  South,  Range  1  East,  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

Section  13:  All, 


Township  6  South,  Range  2  East 

Section  1: 

Lots  13,  14, 

North  half. 

West  half  southeast  quarter. 

Section  19:  All  fractional. 

Section  27:  All, 

Section  29:  All, 

Section  31:  All  fractional. 

Section  33:  All, 

Township  7  South,  Range  1  East 

Section  1:  All  fractional. 

Section  3: 

Lots  1  and  2, 

South  half  northeast  quarter. 

Section  11:  North  half  northeast  quarter. 
Township  7  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  5:  All  fractional. 

Section  15:  All, 

Section  17:  All, 

Section  21:  All, 

Section  25:  All, 

Section  27:  North  half. 

Southeast  quarter. 

East  half  southwest  quarter. 

Section  35:  North  half. 

Township  7  South,  Range  3  East 

Section  31:  All  fractional. 

Township  8  South,  Range  1  East 

Section  25:  North  half. 

Township  8  South,  Range  2  East 

Section  1:  All  fractional. 

Section  3:  All  fractional. 

Section  9:  All. 

Section  11:  All, 

Section  13:  All, 

Section  15:  All, 

Section  17:  All, 

Section  19:  All  fractional, 

Section  21:  All, 

Section  23:  All, 

Section  25:  All, 

Section  27:  All. 

Section  33:  East  half. 

Section  35:  All, 

Township  8  South.  Range  3  East 

Section  5:  All  fractional. 

Section  7:  All  fractional. 

Section  17:  All. 

Section  19:  All  fractional. 

Section  21:  West  half. 

Section  29:  All, 

Section  31:  Lots  1  and  2, 

Northeast  quarter. 

East  half  northwest  quarter. 

Township  9  South,  Range  2  East 

Section  1:  All  fractional, 

Section  11:  All, 
The  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  parts  of  the  Gallatin  and  Beaver- 
head National  Forests  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 
States  to  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
through  the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  Company  all 
right,  title,  and  interests  to  the  following  de- 
scribed national  forest  system  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  consisting  of  eleven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten  and  forty-seven 
one-hundreds  acres  of  land  more  or  less, 
which  are  of  substantially  equal  value  to 
the  lands  and  interests  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  and  described  as  follows: 

Township  5  South,  Range  1  East,  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 
Section  24:  South  half. 


Section  26:  All. 

Section  34: 

Lots  1.  2,  3,  4, 

Southeast  quarter. 

Section  36:  All,  less  HES  187  and  190, 

Township  5  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  30:  All  fractional. 

Section  32:  All, 

Section  34:  South  half. 

Township  6  South.  Range  1  East 

Section  2:  All  fractional. 

Section  12:  All. 

Township  6  South,  Range  2  East 

Section  2:  All  fractional, 

Section  4:  All  fractional. 

Section  6:  All  fractional. 

Section  8:  All, 

Section  10:  All, 

Section  12:  All  fractional. 

Section  14:  All, 

Section  16:  All, 

Section  22:  All, 

Section  24:  All, 

Township  6  South,  Range  3  East 

Section  18:  All  fractional. 
The  lands  described  in  this  subsection  are 
conveyed  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

(1)  ditches  and  canals  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat,  391,  43 
U.S.C.  945);  and 

(2)  for  so  long  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany accepts  the  responsibility  accuring 
from  this  exchange  to  provide  and  manage 
three  (3)  public  recreational  accesses,  in- 
cluding trail  head  facilities,  in  the  Jack 
Creek  drainage  over  routes  approximately 
as  illustrated  on  Exhibit  C  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  dated  November  20. 
1981.  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  to  utilize  national  forest  lands. 

(c)  The  transactions  necessary  to  effect 
the  conveyances  of  title  to  lands  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  completed  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  respective  owners  shall  remain  with 
such  owners  until  such  time  as  the  convey- 
ances are  executed, 

(d)  The  following  orders  of  withdrawal,  as 
they  apply  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  and  involved  in  the  transac- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  are  hereby 
revoked: 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
7— Phosphate  Reserve— October  9,  1917  (one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres). 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
8— Coal  Reserve— December  27,  1911  (two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres), 

Montana  1— Coal  Reserve— July  9,  1910 
(seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  seventy-three  one-hundredths  acres). 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  1370— Ham- 
mond Administrative  Site— November  28, 
1956. 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  909— Jack 
Creek  Administrative  Site— July  13,  1953, 

FILING  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec,  5,  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tional Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  such  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
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of  clerical  and  typographi- 

in  such   legal   descriptions   and 
made. 


OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  4  of 
National  Recreation  Area 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
to  read  as  follows; 
any  reaison.  including  but  not 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
offer  for  lease  lands  in  the  Mon- 
of  the  Powder  River  Coal  Pro- 
as defined  in  the  Federal 
November    9.    1979    (44    F.R. 
the  failure  of  the  holder  of  the 
to  submit  a  successful  high 
such  leases,  any  bidding  rights 
exchange  under  this  Act  have 
<  xercised  within  two  years  from 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  bid- 
may   be   used   as   a  monetary 
shall   be  considered    money' 
meaning  of  section  35  of  the 
Leasing    Act    of    1920    (30 
against  that  portion  of  bonus 
rental  or  royalty  payments  paid 
of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  any 
lease  won  or  otherwise  held  by 
.  its  successors  or  assigns.  The 
he  bidding  rights  shall  pay  the 
on  such  bonus  payments,  rental 
payments  in  cash  for  transmittal 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
as  though   the  entire  pay- 
made  in  cash  under  the  provi- 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  as 
The  bidding  rights  may  be  trans- 
;  old  at  any  time  by  the  owner  to 
party  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
le  credit,  and  after  such  transfer, 
ihall  notify  the  Secretary.'. 

4  of  the  Rattlesnake  National 
Area  and  Wilderness  Act  of  1980 
96-476)  is  further  amended  by 
subsection  to  read  as  follows; 
of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
\4ith  the  Secretary  of  Argiculture. 
the    exchange    of    the 
by  the  Montana  Power  Compa 
he  boundaries  of  the  Rattlesnake 
Recreation  Area  and  Rattlesnake 
by  issuing  bidding  rights  to  the 
ower  Company  which  shall  equal 
cash  equivalent  of  the  fair 
of  such  Montana  Power  Com- 
as provided  in  the  agreement  of 
signed  by  the  authorized  rep- 
's of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  of  the  Interior  and  the  Mon- 
ir  Company,  except  that  adjust- 
the    Cash  Equivalency  Rate'  re- 
said  agreement  shall  not  exceed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ing  into  consideration  the  cur- 
market  yield  on  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  United  States 
ining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
remaining  period  during  which 
rights  may  be  used.". 
MELCHER.    Mr.    President.    I 
of  all,  to  thank  both  leaders 
ing  us  to  have  this  opportuni- 
e  final  action  on  this  bill 
he  Senate.  It  is  a  bill  that  is 
i-due.  We  failed  to  pass  it  in 
just  by  a  few  moment  in 
Congress,  and  now  we  have 
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to  it  here  in  the  Senate  and  sent  it  on 
its  way  to  the  President. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  late  de- 
parted colfeague,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
who  was  long  a  champion  of  the  con- 
servation movement,  particularly  wil- 
derness areas.  It  is  a  very  fine  addition 
to  the  wilderness  system  and  contains 
with  it  several  other  parts,  one  of 
which  is  notable  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  an  area  adjoining  the  Lee 
Metcalf  'Wilderness  Area. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  take  not  that  an 
amendment  to  another  wilderness  area 
in  Montana,  the  Rattlesnake  Wilder- 
ness Area,  that  is  necessary  on  the 
land  swaps  involved  there  is  also  at- 
tached to  this  bill. 

The  final  package  is  most  welcome 
by  Montanans  and  as  a  result  of  the 
initiative  of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  our 
former  colleague,  and  also  the  result 
of  the  work  of  literally  thousands  of 
Montanans  who  put  their  time  and 
effort  into  gaining  passage  of  the  bill. 
Regarding  the  rattlesnake  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  inform  the  two  leaders 
that  I  have  in  my  office  two  rattle- 
snake rattles  which  I  will  be  delighted 
to  present  to  our  two  distinguished 
leaclers,  one  each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   BYRD.    Mr.   President.    I   wish 
very  much  to  have  the  rattle  that  the 
Senator  has  set  aside  for  me. 

I  have  rattlesnake  rattles  in  my  vio- 
lins. There  is  an  old  saying  among  the 
mountaineer  fiddlers  in  West  Virginia 
that  rattlesnake  rattles  in  violins  im- 
prove the  tones  of  the  violin. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  do  honor  me  by 
providing  me  with  an  additional  rat- 
tlesnake rattle.  I  do  not  want  the  rat- 
tlesnake; I  just  want  the  rattle. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  will 
get  the  safe  end  of  the  rattlesnake.  We 
will  be  delighted  to  present  it  to  each 
of  the  leaders. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  theory,  and 
perhaps  it  is  more  than  a  theory,  that 
a  rattlesnake  rattle  inside  of  a  violin 
improves  its  tone,  and  we  will  all  bene- 
fit from  that,  I  might  add,  when  we 
listen  to  the  Democratic  leader  in  his 
musical  renditions. 

Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  BAUCUS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
takes  the  floor,  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  say.  I  cannot  honestly  say 
that  I  recall  ever  having  been  given 
any  part  of  a  rattlesnake  before.  But  I 
have  to  commend  the  Senator.  If  he 
has  two  rattlesnake  rattles  his  emi- 
nently fair  distribution  of  them  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  is  in 
the  best  Senate  traditions.  The  sym- 
bolism involved,  I  am  sure,  is  appropri- 
ate, and  I  have  no  violin  in  which  to 


put  my  rattle,  but  I  will  find  some- 
thing. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

LEE  METCALF  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over  17 
years  ago.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  first 
proposed  that  the  Spanish  Peaks 
Primitive  Area  be  protected.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  this  great  conservation- 
ist that  this  area  not  only  be  designat- 
ed a  wilderness  area,  but  that  it  be  for- 
ever known  as  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness. I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
tribute  than  the  naming  of  this  mas- 
sive mountain  range  for  the  man  who 
did  so  much  to  conserve  Montana's 
wilderness  heritage. 

RECORD  OF  SENATOR  LEE  METCALF 

Before  I  discuss  the  proposal  for  the 
Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness,  let  us  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  incredible 
record  of  Lee  Metcalf.  During  the  26 
years  that  Senator  Metcalf  served  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  he  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  Herculean  leaders  of  the 
conservation  movement.  His  efforts  to 
protect  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  include  the  Wilderness  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  and  in- 
numerable other  measures  to  protect 
this  country's  great  heritage.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  wildlands  fittingly 
pay  tribute  to  this  remarkable  record. 

WILDERNESS  PROPOSAL 

The  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and  ad- 
jacent wilderness  management  areas 
comprise  four  distinct  areas.  They 
stretch  from  the  Beartrap  Canyon 
along  the  Madison  River— a  tributary 
of  the  Missouri  River— on  the  north, 
to  the  Monument  Mountain  area  adja- 
cent to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  Peaks  and  a 
major  segment  of  the  Madison  Range. 
The  Spanish  Peaks,  an  area  with  some 
25  peaks  over  10,000  feet,  has  been 
managed  as  a  primitive  area  for  over 
half  a  century. 

In  sum,  the  wilderness  creates  a  re- 
markable landscape;  a  place  where 
hunters,  fishermen,  backpackers,  and 
those  seeking  the  solitude  and  beauty 
of  untrampled  land  can  go  for  the  re- 
juvenation we  all  so  dearly  need. 

WILDERNESS  AND  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

The  259.000-acre  wilderness  area, 
coupled  with  the  38,000-acre  manage- 
ment area  west  of  Monument  where 
wildlife  habitat  can  coexist  with  the 
major  recreational  use  of  snowmobiles, 
is  a  fitting  addition  to  the  national  wil- 
derness system.  It  does  not  include  all 
the  areas  that  I  felt  warranted  protec- 
tion, but  it  does  represent  a  carefully 
worked  out  compromise  in  which  the 
views  of  the  timber  industry,  the  wil- 
derness people,  and  the  motorized  rec- 


reationists  have  been  carefully 
weighed  and  accommodated.  The 
entire  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion has  worked  diligently  to  bring 
this  compromise  to  fruition. 

MOVING  FORWARD  TO  RESOLVE  RARE  II 

We  need  now  to  put  this  bill  behind 
us  and  get  on  with  the  larger  question 
of  resolving  the  RARE  II  question. 
Any  further  delay  in  enacting  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness  will  only  make  the 
resolution  of  these  larger  public  lands 
questions  that  much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  from 
Montana  is  very  happy  to  join  in  pro- 
viding the  distinguished  leaders  of  our 
body  with  rattlesnake  rattles. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
home  in  Montana  is  in  the  Rattle- 
snake Range.  So  I  can  speak  with 
great  authority  about  rattlesnake  rat- 
tles. In  fact,  in  my  family  ranch  in 
Montana  we  have  a  huge  board  with 
all  sizes  of  rattlesnake  rattles  mounted 
on  it. 

Each  year  a  rattlesnake  grows  an 
extra  rattle.  The  largest  we  have  has 
15  rattles.  I  am  sure  we  can  find  ap- 
propriate rattles  for  the  distinguished 
Senate  leaders.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  larger  ones  should  go  to  the  ma- 
jority side  or  minority  side.  But  never- 
theless, we  can  find  appropriate  rat- 
tles. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  mentioned,  this  bill  has 
been  through  a  fairly  arduous  process. 
The  Senators  from  Montana  as  well  as 
the  Montana  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  very,  very 
thankful  to  the  various  groups  in  our 
State  who  have  been  very  patient  and 
diligent  in  working  out  an  agreement 
on  this  bill. 

It  has  been  a  long  process.  But  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  in  the  Mon- 
tana spirit  of  getting  along  and  work- 
ing things  out,  various  groups,  the 
conservation  groups,  the  development 
groups,  the  snowmobilers,  the  back- 
packers, the  Forest  Service,  you  name 
it,  have  come  together  and  have 
worked  with  the  Montana  delegation 
very  effectively  in  a  very  agreeable 
way.  All  of  us  are  very  thankful  for 
that  effort  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  in  this  body 
know  full  well  the  ardor,  the  energy, 
and  love  which  the  late  Lee  Metcalf 
devoted  to  conservation  issues.  Lee 
Metcalf  was  a  Senator  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  beauty  for  present 
and  future  generations.  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  man,  a  man  of  whom 
Montanans  are  very,  very  proud.  Lee 
Metcalf  left  an  exemplary  record  for 
us  in  the  State  of  Montana  and  for  all 
Senators  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  altogeth- 
er fitting  that  this  area  bear  his  name 
so  that  Montanans  and  all  Americans 
will  be  reminded  of  his  efforts  and  the 
degree  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  conservation. 


I  must  say,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  par- 
ticularly thankful  and  humble  to  be 
standing  here  because  it  is  his  seat 
that  I  now  occupy.  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  agreeing  to  pass  this  bill  in  Lee 
Metcalf 's  honor. 

I  thank  the  leaders  of  the  body  for 
allowing  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators  from  Montana. 

There  is  a  House  amendment,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Judging  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  two  Senators  and 
the  notations  I  have  on  my  clearance 
calendar,  I  believe  we  are  ready  to 
accept  the  House  amendment,  and  I 
see  no  contrary  expression  of  opinion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Montana  Senators  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  efforts  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  items. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  proceeding  to 
other  items? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  majority  leader's  re- 
marks and  commend  the  two  Montana 
Senators,  thanking  them  also. 

We  all  had  tremendous  respect  for 
Lee  Metcalf.  I  was  just  commenting  to 
Senator  Melcher  a  moment  ago  that 
Senator  Metcalf  was  a  great  presiding 
officer.  When  he  cracked  that  gavel, 
he  meant  to  get  order  in  the  Senate 
and  Senators  could  hear  him  even 
though  they  might  have  been  convers- 
ing among  themselves.  He  was  a  good 
presiding  officer. 

I  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
a  moment,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  a  few  other 
items  here.  First  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  Calendar  No.  476, 
which  is  Senate  Resolution  245.  We 
are  prepared  to  go  to  that  bill  placed 
on  the  Calendar  last  evening  by  unani- 
mous consent,  if  the  minority  leader 
has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  BALTI- 
MORE ORIOLES  ON  WINNING 
THE  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution 
245 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  to  congratulate 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  on  winning  the  world 
championship. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  join  with  me  and 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  in  approving  this  resolution 
honoring  the  world  champion  Balti- 
more Orioles. 

Their  victory  this  year  in  the  World 
Series  is  testimony  to  their  sportsman- 
ship, skill,  and  professionalism.  It  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  Orioles'  many 
loyal  fans  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  throughout 
the  country. 

To  my  good  friends  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  would  like  to  say  that  their 
Philadelphia  Phillies  were  worthy  op- 
ponents but  that  this  was  the  year  of 
the  Orioles. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MATHIAS)  in  support  of  the  pending 
resolution  congratulating  the  world 
champion  Baltimore  Orioles  for  win- 
ning the  1983  World  Series. 

The  performance  of  the  Orioles  this 
year  brought  not  only  pride  and  hap- 
piness to  its  many  fans  but  respect 
from  others  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Orioles  demonstrated  what  it 
means  to  be  a  team— a  championship 
team— and  reflected  quality  in  their 
play  and  in  their  conduct.  It  is  fitting 
that  they  should  be  honored  by  this 
resolution  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  was 
agreed  to. 
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S.  Res.  245 
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Mr.  President.  I  would 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  U.S.  Senate  is  passing  legis- 
lation that  will  grant  congressional 
consent  and  approval  to  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Compact. 
This  is  an  auspicious  event  that  should 
help  pave  the  way  for  continued 
progress  in  the  effort  to  restore  Atlan- 
tic salmon  to  their  former  abundance 
in  the  Connecticut  River. 

Attempts  to  restore  the  salmon  date 
back  to  1867.  However,  success  did  not 
begin  until  1967,  when  passage  of  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Restoration  Act  pro- 
vided new  impetus  and  funds  for  the 
effort.  Since  1974,  approximately  $150 
million  in  State  and  Federal  funds 
have  been  spent  to  restore  Atlantic 
salmon  to  New  England  rivers.  The  re- 
sulting return  of  the  salmon  to  the 
Connecticut  River  necessitated  a  man- 
agement plan  for  the  future.  In  1977 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut, as  well  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  sat  down  to  negotiate 
a  management  compact. 

By  January  1982,  the  legislatures  of 
all  four  States  had  ratified  the  com- 
pact, and  the  Federal  agencies  had 
agreed  to  it.  The  compact  creates  a 
commission  with  the  duty  and  author- 
ity to:  First,  recommend  stocking  pro- 
grams, management  procedures  and 
research;  second,  coordinate  interstate 
management  and  research  projects; 
third,  promulgate  regulations  for 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Connecticut 
River;  fourth,  issue  and  charge  for  At- 
lantic salmon  fishing  licenses;  fifth, 
accept  gifts  and  grants.  In  addition,  a 
technical  committee  will  advise  the 
Commission.  Each  State  will  provide 
$1,000  annually  for  the  first  3  years, 
and  no  Federal  funds  are  required. 

Here  in  the  Senate.  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  grant  consent  to 
the  compact  in  1982,  during  the  97th 
Congress.  A  companion  bill  in  the 
House  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  on  this  project.  We  reintroduced 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress,  deter- 
mined to  achieve  enactment  so  that 
the  salmon  restoration  effort  could 
move  forward. 

During  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
review  of  the  bill,  some  constitutional 
questions  were  raised  because  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  reserved  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  compact 
after  giving  6  months  notice  to  the 
other  members.  There  was  concern 
that  because  none  of  the  other  States 
reserved  this  right,  the  States  perhaps 
were  not  in  'substantial  agreement." 
We  have  resolved  this  problem  by 
reaching  a  compromise  with  the  inter- 
ested parties.  In  exchange  for  either 
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Massachusetts  agreeing  to  repeal  Its 
special  provision  or  the  other  three 
States  enacting  similar  provisions,  we 
have  agreed  to  limit  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  compact  to  20  years.  This 
solves  our  potential  constitutional 
problem,  and  also  provides  some  satis- 
faction to  those  who  were  afraid  that 
the  Commission  to  be  created  by  the 
bill  would  become  an  unaccountable 
Government  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  legisla- 
tion has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  extra  provision,  and  its  pas- 
sage by  that  body  is  fully  expected. 
Hence,  it  is  my  hope  that  within  a 
short  period  of  time  all  impediments 
will  be  cleared  away,  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  officially  begin  its 
work. 

When  the  compact  expires  in  20 
years,  the  States  and  Congress  can 
evaluate  the  Commission's  work  and 
decide  whether  or  not  to  renew  the 
compact.  By  that  time,  four  full  life 
cycles  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  will  be 
completed,  and  we  will  be  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  judge  the  overall  success  of 
the  restoration  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  enjoys 
the  support  of  all  the  Senators  from 
the  four  States  involved,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  President  Reagan  for  his 
signature.  Of  course,  expedited  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  it  were  not  for  the 
kind  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
Senator  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  To  him  I  wish  to 
express  a  special  thanks  for  helping  us 
with  a  bill  so  important  to  sportsmen, 
conservationists,  and  all  New  Eng- 
landers  who  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Atlantic  salmon  will  once  again 
flourish  in  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energy 
Committee  be  dischargd  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 139,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Com- 
memoration, and  it  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  I  believe,  has  expired,  and 
under  the  arrangements  of  the 
moment  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
legislation,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Morning  business  is  closed. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR., 
HOLIDAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3706,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  233S 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday  to 
be  observed  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Janu- 
ary of  each  year) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2335: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "Monday" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sunday". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  waiting  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  I  did  not  realize  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  amendment  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  courtesy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2269 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  number  of  legal 
public  holidays  to  ten) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2269: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 


"Sec.  3.  Section  6103  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  the  growing  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  prohibitive:  and 

■■(B)  outstanding  individuals  deserving  of 
national  recognition  by  legal  public  holidays 
should  be  commemorated  in  other  appropri- 
ate manners. 

•■(2)  Legal  public  holidays  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  ten  in  number.". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
lowed the  clerk  to  read  the  amend- 
ment in  full  because  it  is  so  brief  and 
because  I  think  the  language  should 
be  quite  clear. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
contemplates  the  passage  of  the  basic 
legislation  that  would  create  a  holiday 
of  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  It  further  contemplates  that 
in  the  future  the  United  States, 
through  the  Congress,  may  very  well 
wish  to  honor  other  members  of  our 
society,  other  leaders  whom  we  may 
with  to  commemorate  by  other  events. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
simply  say  that  contemplating  that, 
what  presently  number  nine  paid  legal 
holidays  will  increase  to  no  more  than 
10  in  number  even  though  it  may  be 
that  we  wish  to  honor  as  many  as  20, 
30.  40.  50  great  Americans  or  com- 
memorate additional  events  by  some 
kind  of  national  observance. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  giving  de- 
served national  tribute  is  an  appropri- 
ate thing  for  Congress  to  do.  an  appro- 
priate thing  for  our  society  to  do.  It  is 
appropriate  to  recognize  achievement, 
to  offer  role  models  so  that  the  cele- 
bration of  some  great  American's 
birthday  by  the  observance  through 
appropriate  ceremonies  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. 

There  is,  however,  a  cost  to  pay  for 
the  legal  holidays,  a  very  great  cost.  I 
am  advised  that  it  amounts  to  $18  mil- 
lion each  time  there  is  a  paid  holiday 
for  Federal  employees.  That  $18  mil- 
lion is  the  net  cost  after  we  discount 
the  actual  cost  of  $24  million  from 
what  may  be  saved  by  not  operating 
the  air-conditioning  or  heating. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  a  day  of 
taxpayers'  money,  Mr.  President, 
amounts  to  quite  a  lot  for  10  holidays, 
$180  million  annually. 

My  point  is  a  very  simple  one:  It  is 
indeed  proper  that  we  give  deserved 
tribute  to  great  national  figures,  and  I 
contemplate  that  as  history  wears  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  it 
will  wish  to  add  to  the  number  whom 
we  so  honor,  quite  appropriately.  But  I 
think  it  is  also  appropriate  that  we  set 
a  limit  upon  the  number  of  paid  legal 
holidays  because  this  affects  not  only 
Federal  taxpayers  in  terms  of  the 
costs  to  the  Government  for  Federal 
employees,  it  is  also  true  that  most 
State  governments,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,  follow   the  example  of  the 


Federal  Government  in  granting  holi- 
days. 

So  that  what  become  holidays  for 
Federal  employees  become  as  well 
holidays  for  State  employees  and 
indeed  most  of  the  private  sector  ob- 
serves these  holidays,  so  that  the  costs 
to  the  American  taxpayers  as  United 
States  and  State  taxpayers  are  in- 
creased still  further  by  the  costs  they 
pay  as  consumers  and  otherwise  indi- 
rectly for  the  cost  of  these  holidays 
enjoyed  by  those  employed  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

What  this  would  do,  Mr.  President, 
is  simply  impose  upon  future  employ- 
ers and  employees  the  responsibility, 
as  the  number  of  people  whom  we  so 
honor  increases,  to  say  which  of  the  10 
days  throughout  the  year  will  be  paid 
holidays. 

I  think  that  is  appropriate.  I  also 
think  it  is  necessary.  Because  unless 
we  do  that,  there  seems  to  be  virtually 
no  end  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  in 
terms  of  paid  legal  holidays.  That  is 
all  that  this  amendment  does,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  large  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  true  that,  since  it  is  not  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  some  future  Con- 
gress can  change  that  number,  can 
expand  it,  but  at  least  having  this  on 
the  statute  books,  it  seems  to  me, 
serves  notice  to  ourselves  and  to 
future  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
there  is  a  cost  to  these  holidays.  While 
we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  deserved  national  tributes,  we 
can  do  that  and  still  limit  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  as  appropriately  we 
should. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  California 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  as  he 
always  does,  in  explaining  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  is  clearly  a  danger, 
in  moments  of  enthusiasm  or  emotion 
or  sentiment,  that  we  could  go  over- 
board in  establishing  holidays.  And,  as 
the  Senator  from  California  says, 
there  is  an  economic  impact  that  has 
to  be  considered  when  a  holiday  is  es- 
tablished. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  some 
practical  objections  to  the  amendment 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
proposed.  It  would  be  general  legisla- 
tion added  to  this  rather  specific  and 
special  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday.  It  has  some  rela- 
tion to  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  but 
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is  far  more  comprehensive 


that  the  moral  force  of  a  sep- 
would  be  much  greater.  I  am 
if  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
woiid    consider    embodying    his 
amendment  as  a  bill  rather  than  press- 
amendment   on   the   Martin 
riing  bill. 
.  W  LSON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
hat    with    my    friend    from 
If  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Presi- 
temporarily  lay  this  matter 
rould  be  willing  to  do  that  in 
liscuss  that  with  him. 
PEiESIDING   OFFICER.  That 
11  require  unanimous  consent, 
c  ansent  requested  by  the  Sena- 
California? 

SON.   In   that  case.   I   ask 

unanim(^us  consent  that  we  may  tem- 

lay    aside    the    measure    to 

to  have  that  discussion  with 

from  Maryland. 

liATHIAS.    Mr.    President.    I 

(loint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 


The 


PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
call  the  roll. 

sistant   legislative  clerk  pro- 
call  the  roll. 
I^MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
limous  consent  that  the  order 
uorum  call  be  rescinded. 
I?RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
obje  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I^ATHIAS.   Mr.  President,  has 
ruled   on   the   unanimous- 
request  of  the  Senator  from 


The  t>RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  li  as  not.  Without  objection,  the 
unanim  jus-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 


ator  from   California   to   temporarily 
withdraw  his  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  233S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  reverts  to  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  changes  one  word  in 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  It 
changes  the  word  'Monday"  to  the 
word  "Sunday." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
reduce  the  burden  that  this  holiday 
will  place  upon  the  taxpayers.  The 
cost  figure  cited  is  $18  million.  Indeed, 
.  the  policy  committee  legislative  notice 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  cites  that 
figure.  It  is.  however,  highly  mislead- 
ing. I  hope  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  aware  that  the  cost 
of  this  holiday,  any  holiday,  is  very 
substantially  more  than  $18  million, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  at 
the  request  of  Members  of  the  House, 
when  that  body  was  deliberating  the 
bill,  conducted  a  study  which  found 
that  the  additional  net  budget  outlay 
necessary  to  finance  the  holiday  was 
indeed  $18  million.  That  is  in  overtime 
and  things  of  that  nature,  less  savings 
in  utility  costs.  But  the  CBO  study 
also  went  on  to  say— which  the  propo- 
nents have  not  discussed,  as  far  as  I 
know— they  also  went  on  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  for 
employees  for  that  lost  work  day  is 
very  much  more  than  the  $18  million. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars; to  be  exact,  $223.5  million.  That 
is  the  amount  in  pay  and  benefits  that 
will  be  paid  to  Federal  employees  for 
doing  nothing  on  this  holiday. 

It  is  to  be  a  paid  holiday,  as  the  bill 
now  stands.  If  my  amendment  suc- 
ceeds, for  which  I  do  not  express  too 
much  optimism  due  to  the  nature  of 
this  locomotive— if  my  amendment 
succeeds,  that  $223  million  expendi- 
ture for  nothing  can  be  saved.  If  we 
make  the  King  birthday  a  Sunday  hol- 
iday it  in  no  way  takes  away  from  the 
symbolism  or  the  effect  of  honoring 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In  no  way 
does  it  do  that.  But  what  it  does  do  is 
to  save  the  taxpayers  the  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
this  year  and  next  year  and  every  year 
out  into  infinity,  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  in  savings. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  consider  it  asi- 
nine, frankly,  for  the  Senate,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  $200  billion  defi- 
cits, to  be  considering  a  holiday  for 
anybody  or  anything.  It  is  perfectly  ri- 
diculous. It  embarrasses  me  and  I  am 
sure  it  embarrasses  others.  The  least 
we  can  do  if  we  must  have  this  holiday 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  people  who 
bear  the  costs  of  this  country,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment.  In  no  way  does  it  change 
the  symbolism  of  this  holiday  effort. 

Let  me  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  costs  to  be  borne  far 
beyond  those  of  pay  benefits  to  Feder- 
al employees.  There  are  the  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  another  day 
off  by  State,  county,  and  municipal 
employees.  That  is  going  to  show  up 
on  the  tax  bills.  Not  the  IRS  tax  bills 
but  it  will  certainly  show  up  on  the 
tax  bills  issued  by  those  entities.  That 
is  a  substantial  cost. 

What  about  the  cost  to  the  economy 
for  those  industries  and  business  ac- 
tivities that  will  have  to  suspend  for  a 
day?  Here  we  are  worried  about  being 
able  to  compete  in  the  world,  here  we 
are  losing  industries  to  more  competi- 
tive nations,  and  we  are  proposing  to 
make  our  economy  even  less  produc- 
tive than  it  is  today.  Another  day  off, 
with  pay  in  most  cases,  another  day  of 
lost  productivity  and  increased  ineffi- 
ciency in  our  economy.  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  from  the  economic 
point  of  view. 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  which 
makes  this  tiny  change,  substituting 
the  word  Sunday  for  Monday,  we  can 
save  all  of  these  expenses,  all  of  this 
waste,  and  we  can  regain,  recapture, 
the  lost  productivity  that  will  occur  if 
the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
this  amendment.  It  is  sensible.  It  will 
save  our  reputation,  at  least  to  some 
degree.  I  think  the  taxpayers  and  our 
constituents  are  perfectly  disgusted, 
and  they  are  well  entitled  to  be  dis- 
gusted, with  this  body.  We  have  re- 
fused to  deal  sensibly  or  honestly  with 
the  expenditure  portion  of  our  budget. 
We  have  failed.  And  here  we  are 
having  almost  completed  details  of  the 
fiscal  1984  budget  and  we  still  fail  to 
grapple  with  the  issue,  in  spite  of  the 
discussions  about  deficits.  We  do  not 
have  the  courage.  Not  only  that,  but 
now  we  are  proposing  to  add  yet  an- 
other unnecessary  expenditure.  I 
think  we  can  save  that  expenditure 
without  affecting  the  intent  of  this 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  me  think  of  that 
old  song  "What  a  difference  a  day 
makes,  24  little  hours."  I  will  spare  the 
Senate  the  ordeal  of  listening  to  me 
sing  it.  But  the  words  seem  appropri- 
ate: "What  a  difference  a  day  makes." 
Well,  a  day  does  make  a  difference. 
Changing  the  King  holiday  from 
Monday  to  Sunday  would,  I  think,  viti- 
ate the  symbolism  and  the  purpose  for  • 
establishing  the  holiday  in  the  first 
place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  amendment 
of  this  sort  was  adopted  in  the  other 


body  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that 
had  been  introduced  by  our  former 
colleague.  Representative  Robert 
McClory  of  Illinois.  The  amendment, 
to  designate  the  third  Sunday  in  Janu- 
ary as  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Day, 
killed  the  bill. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire does  not  want  his  amendment  to 
kill  this  bill.  I  know  that  is  not  the 
spirit  in  which  he  offered  the  amend- 
ment. But  that  was  the  practical  result 
of  an  identical  amendment  in  the 
other  body  during  the  96th  Congress. 

I  would  take  issue  with  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  when  he  says 
that  Federal  employees  and  other  em- 
ployees would  be  paid  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  to  do  nothing. 

That  is  not  really  what  this  bill  is  all 
about.  It  is  not  to  lay  people  off  for 
the  day.  This  bill,  as  I  conceive  it,  has 
an  important  national  purpose:  We  are 
commemorating  a  significant  national 
achievement.  After  more  than  three 
cer:turies  of  separation  of  the  races  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  we 
have  finally  brought  about  a  reconcili- 
ation; one  century  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  we  have  finally 
brought  about  reconciliation  between 
the  races. 

That  achievement  was  a  result  of 
the  work  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  of  thousands  of  others.  But  it  is 
symbolized  by  that  moment  when 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  described  his 
dream  to  the  world. 

We  do  not  say  to  working  men  and 
women,  'Take  the  day  off  and  do 
nothing."  We  say,  "Take  the  day  off  to 
recall  a  significant  and  important 
moment  in  American  history,  a  day 
that  should  be  recaptured  and  relived 
once  a  year  so  that  we  do  not  forget 
the  historic  moment  and  the  historic 
achievement  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  so  that  we  do  not  slip  back  into 
the  practices  against  which  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  fought." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  doing  nothing. 
I  think  it  is  advancing  an  important 
national  purpose.  For  that  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  worth  what  it  may  cost. 
Therefore,  reluctantly  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Secretary  for  his  comments. 
In  relation  to  his  singing  voice,  I  can 
understand  from  the  event  of  this  past 
Sunday,  why  the  Senator  would  be  in- 
clined to  sing  throughout  this  entire 
week. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Do  not  tempt  me.  I 
may  break  out  with  "What  A  Differ- 
ence A  Day  Makes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  contain  himself. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  makes 
the  point  that  Monday  is  better  than 
Sunday.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  not  make  the  point  that 
Monday  is  more  meaningful  than 
Sunday.  I  make  the  point  that  to  set 
aside  a  special  day  which  would  other- 
wise be  devoted  to  work  is  more  mean- 
ingful than  to  take  the  Sabbath,  the 
day  of  rest,  which  is  already  consecrat- 
ed for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  yes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  what  is  more 
meaningful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  point.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
take  issue  with  the  Senator's  conten- 
tion that  we  are  not  going  to  be  paying 
Federal  employees  pay  and  benefits  to 
do  nothing.  Indeed,  that  is  the  direct 
effect,  that  is  the  economic  effect 
upon  taxpayers  and  any  paid  holidays 
for  any  purpose  will  be  paying  Federal 
employees  for  doing  nothing.  The  bill 
for  that  is  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
That  is  a  stark  fact.  I  think  that  ha£ 
to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  this  amendment,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland— if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  his  heart  set 
on  Monday,  fine;  let  us  make  it 
Monday,  but  let  us  make  it  a  payless 
holiday,  nonetheless.  If  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  amendment,  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  accept  that  as  a  deal. 
Again,  I  press  the  point  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  a  holiday  of 
this    sort    is    not    doing    nothing.    I 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  he  think  that  a  payless 
holiday  known  as  Lincoln's  Birthday  is 
not  meaningfully  celebrated? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  it  is  celebrat- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  a 
great  deal  of  meaning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  King 
holiday  could  be  celebrated  just  as 
meaningfully  without  paying  Federal 
employees  as  Lincoln's  Birthday  is. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  give  this  il- 
lustration that  is  not  so  bound  up  with 
the  emotion  of  this  issue. 

I  recall  very  well  the  bicentennial 
holiday,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  My  wife 
and  I  decided  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing which  really  memorialized  that 
great  event  in  human  history.  We 
went  to  the  graves  of  the  four  Mary- 
land signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence on  a  single  day  and  we  put 
a  laurel  wreath  on  each  grave.  Our 
sons  were  somewhat  younger  then 
than  they  are  today.  I  hope  this  is  an 
event  which  will  be  meaningful  to 
them  and  which  will  live  with  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

To  me,  that  kind  of  observance  of  a 
national    holiday    can    have    special 


meaning;  but  it  is  not  possible  except 
when  there  is  a  general  holiday.  That 
is  certainly  what  I  have  in  mind  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  suspend  work  1  day  for 
a  paid  free  holiday.  As  the  bill  is  con- 
ceived, it  carries  forth  the  symbolic 
purpose  that  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
appropriate  in  this  situation. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  take  much  more  time. 
It  is  clear  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  determined  to  pay  Federal  employ- 
ees on  Martin  Luther  Kings  birthday, 
irrespective  of  on  which  day  of  the 
week  it  may  be  celebrated.  It  is  my 
view  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
Federal  employees  for  doing  nothing, 
first  of  all;  it  is  also  my  view  that  they 
can  celebrate  this  holiday  or  any  holi- 
day adequately,  solemnly,  respectfully, 
joyfully,  unpaid  as  well  as  paid. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  them  to 
insure  that  they  will  celebrate  the  hol- 
iday properly.  I  think  this  point  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  anyone.  I  simply  say- 
no;  I  shall  not  say  it.  either;  it  might 
be  ill  advised  at  this  point.  So  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  one  other  amendment  to 
offer  which  I  hope  I  can  offer  at  this 
time.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators,  to  stack  votes 
or  enter  into  any  agreement  that  will 
streamline  our  business.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  delay  the  workings  of  the 
Senate  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President.  I 
see  no  reason  to  delay  the  first  vote.  If 
the  Senator  wants  a  roUcall  vote.  I 
suggest  we  proceed  with  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  was 
going  to  offer  that  involves  several 
other  Members,  some  of  whom  have 
some  pressing  time  commitments  this 
morning  in  a  scheduled  meeting  with 
the  President  and  others.  I  was  hoping 
that  perhaps,  after  this  amendment, 
there  might  be  a  window  in  which  we 
could  offer  this  second  amendment  to 
accommodate  the  other  cosponsors. 
That  would  be  my  only  concern  about 
offering  two  in  a  row. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  those  problems  with  my 
schedule.  I  have  four  obligations  at  10 
a.m.,  only  one  of  which  I  was  able  to 
show  at,  and  the  others  are  hanging 
fire.  Those  are  the  problems.  I  had  an- 
ticipated trying  to  gain  the  floor  after 
this  next  vote.  Let  me  discuss  it  with 
my  colleagues. 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  2335)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  and  that  Senator 
Humphrey  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2337 

(Purpose:   To   make    Lincoln's   Birthday   a 

legal  public  holiday  to  be  observed  on  the 

second  Sunday  in  February  of  each  year) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2337. 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Lincoln's  Birthday  Day.  the  second 
Sunday  in  February.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  under  no  illusions.  A  colleague  ob- 
served to  me  a  moment  ago  that  this 
bill  is  unamendable,  that  you  could 
not  even  amend  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  bill,  and  I  believe  he  is 
probably  correct. 

But  I  move,  nevertheless,  to  offer 
one  last  amendment  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  honoring  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  place  of  Dr.  King. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unwise  to  honor 
any  contemporary  citizen  with  a  na- 
tional holiday.  There  are  other  fitting 
ways  in  which  to  honor  Dr.  King,  with 
a  monument,  for  instance,  with  a  holi- 
day that  is  not  a  national  holiday,  and 
better  yet  with  something  more  con- 
structive,   for    instance,   scholarships. 


There  are  better  ways  to  do  it  than  a 
national  holiday. 

I  think  it  is  unwise  in  any  case  to 
make  a  judgment  about  a  contempo- 
rary American,  one  who  is  involved  in 
some  controversy.  I  think  obviously 
there  is  no  shortage  of  Americans 
about  whom  history  is  certain  at  this 
point  who  could  be  more  fittingly  hon- 
ored with  a  national  holiday  if  indeed 
we  must  have  yet  another  national 
holiday.  One  such,  of  course,  is  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  in  his  issuance  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
began  the  whole  process  of  bringing 
about  justice  and  equality  in  our 
Nation,  a  process  which  unfortunately 
is  not  yet  complete  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  many  blacks,  whites,  members 
of  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  We 
hope  that  process  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  perhaps  that  is  the  motiva- 
tion of  those  behind  this  bill.  And  yet 
I  disagree  with  them,  if  they  believe 
that  will  be  the  effect. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  to  substi- 
tute Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  person 
whom  we  will  honor  with  this  national 
holiday. 

Consistent  with  my  earlier  amend- 
ment, the  holiday  would  occur  on  a 
Sunday  so  as  not  to  incur  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditures,  so  as  not  to 
incur  unnecessary  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures, all  of  which  will  further 
burden  hard-pressed  taxpayers,  and 
also  so  as  not  to  further  take  away 
from  the  economic  productivity  of  our 
Nation  as  is  the  case  when  national 
holidays  fall  on  weekdays. 

I  have  nothing  further  that  I  can 
add  to  those  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator prepared  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  floor  manager  is  likewise  prepared, 
I  am. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),    the    Senator    from    Colorado 


(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  11, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  298  Leg.] 
YEAS- 11 


Abdnor 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Denton 

Helms 

Rudman 

East 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Gam 

Jepsen 

NAYS-83 

Andrews 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Benlsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hecht 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Percy 

Boren 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Huddleslon 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kaslen 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennis 

DAmato 

Levin 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Long 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING 
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Dodd 

Hart 

Riegle 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
2337)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT  NO  2338 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk. 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2338. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  and  until  a  legal  public  holiday 
is  established  under  Federal  law  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  or  about  April  13  each 
year. 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  only  take 
effect  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  under  Federal  law  does 
not  exceed  nine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  now  we 
are  talking  about  my  No.  1  hero  in 
American  history,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  sage  of  Monticello  needs  no  in- 
troduction by  Jesse  Helms  or  anybody 
else.  Nor  does  he  really  need  a  nation- 
al holiday  to  keep  alive  his  memory 
because  his  memory  is  vibrant  in  our 
total  political  discourse,  our  architec- 
ture, our  commitment  to  the  right  to 

life 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  Can  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate,  please?  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  right  to  liberty 
and  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness free  of  government  control. 

But  even  so,  the  national  observance 
of  April  13,  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  our  third  President,  would 
be  salutary  in  an  important  way.  It 
would  provide  a  focal  point  for  the 
American  people  to  assess  the  extent 
to  which  their  leaders  are  living  up  to 
the  ideals  of  Jef fersonian  government. 
We  all  hear  so  many  of  the  brethren 
and  the  sisters  in  the  political  world 
pay  homage  to  Jeffersonian  principles 
and  yet  we  see  the  anomaly  of  some  of 
the  votes  cast  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

One  can  imagine  the  consternation 
in  many  congressional  offices  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  constituents 
remind  public  officials  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  their  rights,  '[lit  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it."  Some  may  call  that  rabble- 
rousing,  Mr.  President.  If  so,  it  was 
Thomas  Jefferson's  rabble-rousing, 
not  mine.  I  wish  I  could  claim  credit 
for  it  but  he  said  it  first. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment conditions  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  on  two  events:  one,  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  public  holiday 
for  Thomas  Jefferson:  and,  two,  assur- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that 
the  total  number  of  Federal  holidays 
will  not  be  more  than  nine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Frank  Freidel,  Bullitt  Professor  of 
American  History  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  published  by  the  White 
House  Historical  Association,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Third  President 
1801-09 
In  the  thick  of  party  conflict  in  1800. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  private  letter,  "I 
have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

This  powerful  advocate  of  liberty  was 
born  in  1743  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 
inheriting  from  his  father,  a  planter  and 
surveyor,  some  5.000  acres  of  land,  and  from 
his  mother,  a  Randolph,  high  social  stand- 
ing. He  studied  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  then  read  law.  In  1772  he  mar- 
ried Martha  Wayles  Skelton,  a  widow,  and 
took  her  to  live  in  his  partly  constructed 
mountaintop  home.  Monticello. 

Freckled  and  sandy-haired,  rather  tall  and 
awkward.  Jefferson  was  eloquent  as  a  corre- 
spondent, but  he  was  no  public  speaker.  In 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  he  contributed  his 
pen  rather  than  his  voice  to  the  patriot 
cause.  As  the  "silent  member"  of  the  Con- 
gress, Jefferson,  at  33.  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  years  following  he 
labored  to  make  its  words  a  reality  in  Vir- 
ginia. Most  notably,  he  wrote  a  bill  estab- 
lishing religious  freedom,  enacted  in  1786. 

Jefferson  succeeded  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
minister  to  France  in  1785.  His  sympathy 
for  the  French  Revolution  led  him  into  con- 
flict with  Alexander  Hamilton  when  Jeffer- 
son was  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Washington's  Cabinet.  He  resigned  in  1793. 
Sharp  political  conflict  developed,  and  two 
separate  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Democratic-Republicans,  began  to  form. 
Jefferson  gradually  as.sumed  leadership  of 
the  Republicans,  who  sympathized  with  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  France.  Attacking 
Federalist  policies,  he  opposed  a  strong  cen- 
tralized Government  and  championed  the 
rights  of  states. 

As  a  reluctant  candidate  for  President  in 
1796,  Jefferson  came  within  three  votes  of 
election.  Through  a  flaw  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  became  Vice  President,  although  an 
opponent  of  President  Adams.  In  1800  the 
defect  caused  a  more  serious  problem.  Re- 
publican electors,  attempting  to  name  both 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President  from  their 
own  party,  cast  a  tie  vote  between  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Burr.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives settled  the  tie.  Hamilton,  disliking 
both  Jefferson  and  Burr,  nevertheless  urged 
Jefferson's  election. 

When  Jefferson  assumed  the  Presidency, 
the  crises  in  France  had  passed.  He  slashed 
Army  and  Navy  expenditures,  cut  the 
budget,  eliminated  the  tax  on  whiskey  so 
unpopular  in  the  West,  yet  reduced  the  na- 
tional debt  by  a  third.  He  also  sent  a  naval 
squadron  to  fight  the  Barbary  pirates  har- 
assing American  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Further,  although  the  Constitution 
made  no  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
land.  Jefferson  suppressed  his  qualms  over 
constitutionality  when  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  Louisiana  Territory  from 
Napoleon  in  1803. 

During  Jefferson's  second  term,  he  was  in- 
creasingly preoccupied  with  keeping  the 
Nation  from  involvement  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  though  both  England  and  Prance 
interfered  with  the  neutral  rights  of  Ameri- 
can merchantmen.  Jefferson's  attempted  so- 
lution, an  embargo  upon  American  shipping, 
worked  badly  and  was  unpopular. 
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creating  ties  of  financial  interest  and  was     treme  point  in  his  entire  career.  In  invoking     was  no  time  for  constitutional  purism  and 
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retired  to  Monticello  to  ponder 

as  his  grand  designs  for  the 

Df  Virginia.  A  French  nobleman 

he  had  placed  his  house  and 

on  an  elevated  situation,   from 

night  contemplate  the  universe." 

July  4,  1826. 

Mr.  President,  I  also 

consent  that  an  article 

Jefferson  from  the  Ency- 

Americana,  international  edi- 

pi  inted  in  the  Record. 

ing  no  objection,  the  article 
to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 

Thomas,  3d  president  of  the 

b.    Shadwell,    Albermarle 

April  2/13,  1743:  d.  Monticello. 

He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jeffer- 

planter   and   well-known 

._  Jane  Randolph,  who  csune  of 

irginia  family.  He  was  well  edu- 

..  private  schools,  where  he  was 

grounded   in   the   classics,   and 

at  the  College  of  William  and 

William    Small    taught    him 

and  introduced  him  to  science. 

intimately  with  the  liberal- 

Gbvernor    Francis    Fauquier,    and 

1762-1767)  with  George  Wythe, 

teacher  of  his  generation  in 

himself      becoming      unusually 

the  law.  Practicing  (1767-1774) 

courts  were  closed  by  the  Ameri- 

ion,  he  was  a  successful  lawyer, 

professional  income  was  only  a 

to  his  living.  He  had  inherited  a 

landed  estate  from  his  father. 

it  by  a  happy  marriage  (Jan.  1. 

Martha  Wayles  Skelton,  which 

him,  however,  with  inescap- 

He  began  building  operations  at 

before    his    marriage,    but    his 

was  not  completed  in  its 

until  a  generation  later. 

„  emphasis  on  local  government 

ly  from  his  own  experience.  He 

ijiagistrate  and  vestryman,  and  at 

27   became  county  lieutenant. 

the  House  of  Burgesses  when  he 

served  there  from  1769  to  1774. 

himself  to  be  an  effetLive  commit- 

skillful  draftsman,  though  not  a 
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beginning  of  the  struggle  with 
country  he  stood  with  the  more 
)atriots  or  Whigs,  grounding  his 
a  wide  knowledge  of  English  his- 
itical  philosophy.  His  most  no- 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
his  powerful  pamphlet,  A  Sum- 
of  the  Rights  of  British  America 
:inally  written  for  presentation  to 
convention  of  that  year.  In  this 
natural    rigMs.    including 
.  and  denied  parliamenta- 
over  the  colonies,  recognizing 
the  mother  country  except  the 
member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
-1776),  he  was  chosen  in  1776  to 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
current  revolutionary  philoso- 
paragraph  which  has  been  re- 
r  since  as  a  charter  of  American 
sal  liberties:  and  he  presented  to 
the  case  of  the  patriots  in  a  series 
charges  against  the  king.  The 
is  rightly   regarded  as  one  of 
major  claims  to  enduring  fame, 
personal  reasons  and  also  in  the 
translating    his    philosophy    of 
[hts  into  legal  institutions  in  his 
he  left  Congress  in  the  autumn 
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of  1776  and  served  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture until  his  election  as  governor  (June  1. 
1779).  This  was  the  most  creative  period  of 
his  revolutionary  statesmanship.  Earlier 
proposals  of  his  for  broadening  the  elector- 
ate and  making  the  system  of  representa- 
tion more  equitable  had  failed,  and  the 
times  permitted  no  action  against  slavery 
except  that  of  shutting  off  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  But  he  succeeded  in  ridding  the  land 
system  of  aristocratic  feudal  vestiges,  such 
as  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  he  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  disestablishment  of  the 
church.  With  George  Wythe  and  Edmund 
Pendleton  he  drew  an  elaborate  and  highly 
significant  report  on  the  revisal  of  the  laws 
(1779).  His  most  famous  single  bills  are  the 
Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom 
(adopted  in  1786).  and  the  Bill  for  the  More 
General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  (never 
adopted  as  he  drew  it).  His  fundamental 
purposes  were  to  destroy  artificial  privilege 
of  every  sort,  to  promote  social  mobility, 
and  to  make  way  for  the  natural  aristocracy 
of  talent  and  virtue,  which  should  provide 
leadership  for  a  free  society. 

As  governor  (1779-1781)  Jefferson  had 
little  power,  and  he  suffered  inevitable  dis- 
credit when  the  British  invaders  overran 
Virginia.  An  inquiry  into  his  conduct  in 
office,  regarding  the  lack  of  military  pre- 
paredness in  the  state  prior  to  the  British 
invasion,  was  voted  by  the  legislature  after 
his  retirement  in  June  1781.  He  was  fully 
vindicated  by  the  next  legislature,  but  these 
charges  were  afterwards  exaggerated  by  po- 
litical enemies,  and  he  was  hounded  by 
them  to  some  extent  throughout  his  nation- 
al career.  The  most  important  immediate 
effect  of  his  troubles  was  to  create  in  his 
own  mind  a  distaste  for  public  life,  which 
persisted  in  acute  form  until  the  death  of 
his  wife  (Sept.  6.  1782)  reconciled  him  to  a 
return  to  office,  and  an  aversion  to  contro- 
versy and  censure  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered wholly. 

During  this  brief  private  interval  (1781- 
1783)  he  compiled  his  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  which  was  first  published  when  he 
was  in  France  (1784-1785).  This  work  was 
described  at  the  time  by  competent  author- 
ity as  "a  most  excellent  natural  history  not 
merely  of  Virginia  but  of  North  America."  It 
afterward  appeared  in  many  editions,  and 
was  the  literary  foundation  of  his  deserved 
reputation  as  a  scientist.  In  the  Continental 
Congress  (1783-1784)  his  most  notable  serv- 
ices were  connected  with  the  adoption  of 
the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  which  later 
as  secretary  of  state  he  tried  vainly  to 
extend  to  weights  and  measures,  and  with 
the  Ordinance  of  1784.  Though  not  adopted, 
the  latter  foreshadowed  many  features  of 
the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787.  Jefferson 
went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  all  the  territories. 

His  stay  in  France  (1784-1789),  where  he 
was  first  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial treaties  and  then  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's successor  as  minister,  was  in  many 
ways  the  richest  period  of  his  life.  He  gained 
genuine  commercial  concessions  from  the 
French,  negotiated  an  important  consular 
convention  (1788).  and  served  the  interests 
of  his  own  weak  government  with  diligence 
and  skill.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
that  France  was  a  natural  friend  of  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain  at  this 
stage  a  natural  rival,  and  thus  his  foreign 
policy  assumed  the  orientation  it  was  to 
maintain  until  the  eve  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. The  publication  of  his  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia  was  symbolic  of  his  unoffi- 
cial services  to  the  French,  and  those  to  his 


own  countrymen  were  exemplified  by  the 
books,  the  seeds  and  plants,  the  statues  and 
architectural  models,  and  the  bits  of  scien- 
tific information  that  he  sent  home.  His 
stay  in  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  that 
universality  of  spirit  and  diversity  of 
achievement  in  which  no  other  American 
statesman,  except  possibly  Franklin,  ever 
equaled  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  mission  he  reported 
with  scrupulous  care  the  unfolding  revolu- 
tion. His  personal  part  in  it  was  slight,  and 
such  advice  as  he  gave  was  moderate. 
Doubting  the  readiness  of  the  people  for 
self-government  of  the  American  type,  he 
now  favored  a  limited  monarchy  for  France, 
and  he  cautioned  his  liberal  friends  not  to 
risk  the  loss  of  their  gains  by  going  too  fast. 
Though  always  aware  of  the  importance  of 
French  developments  in  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  greater  freedom  and  happiness, 
he  tended  to  stress  this  more  after  he  re- 
turned home  and  perceived  the  dangers  of 
political  reaction  in  his  own  country.  Even- 
tually he  was  repelled  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  he  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  it  when  it  passed  into  an  openly 
imperialistic  phase  under  Napoleon.  But  in- 
sofar as  it  represented  a  revolt  against  des- 
potism he  continued  to  believe  that  its  spirit 
could  never  die. 

Because  of  his  absence  in  Europe,  Jeffer- 
son had  no  direct  part  in  the  framing  or 
ratification  of  the  American  Constitution, 
and  at  first  the  document  aroused  his  fears. 
His  chief  objections  were  that  it  did  not  ex- 
pressly safeguard  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  that  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the 
president  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
become  a  king.  He  became  sufficiently  satis- 
fied after  he  learned  that  a  bill  of  rights 
would  be  provided,  and  after  he  reflected 
that  there  would  be  no  real  danger  of  mon- 
archy under  George  Washington.  His  fears 
of  monarchical  tendencies  remained  and  col- 
ored his  attitude  in  later  partisan  struggles, 
but  it  was  as  a  friend  of  the  new  govern- 
ment that  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  sec- 
retaryship of  state. 

During  Jefferson's  tenure  of  this  office 
(1790-1793)  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  defeated  the  movement  for 
commercial  discrimination  against  the  Brit- 
ish (1791)  which  he  favored:  and  connived 
with  the  British  minister  George  Hammond 
so  as  to  nullify  Jefferson's  efforts  (1792)  to 
gain  observance  of  the  terms  of  peace  from 
the  British,  and  especially  to  dislodge  them 
from  the  northwest  posts.  Jefferson's  policy 
was  not  pro-French  but  it  seemed  anti-Brit- 
ish. Hamilton  was  distinctly  pro-British, 
largely  for  financial  reasons,  and  he  became 
more  so  when  general  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  and  ideology  was  clearly  involved.  In 
1793  Jefferson  wanted  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  succeed  against  its  external  foes,  but 
he  also  recognized  that  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  demanded  a  policy  of  neutrali- 
ty. Such  a  policy  was  adopted,  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  many  strong  friends  of  democra- 
cy in  America,  and  was  executed  so  fairly  as 
to  win  the  reluctant  praise  of  the  British.  At 
the  same  time,  Jefferson  avoided  an  open 
breach  with  France. 

Jefferson  helped  Hamilton  gain  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  assumption  of  state 
debts,  for  which  the  location  of  the  federal 
capital  on  the  Potomac  was  the  political 
return.  His  growing  objections  to  the  Hamil- 
tonian  "system"  were  partly  owing  to  his 
belief  that  the  Treasury  was  catering  to 
commercial  and  financial  groups,  not  agri- 
cultural, but  he  also  believed  that  Hamilton 
was  building  up  his  own  political  power  by 


creating  ties  of  financial  interest  and  was 
corrupting  the  legislature.  The  i-ssue  be- 
tween the  two  secretaries  wa.s  sharply 
joined  by  1791.  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  established.  They  gave  to 
the  president  their  now-famous  rival  inier- 
orelations  of  the  Constitution  in  this  con- 
nection. The  victory  at  tht  time  and  in  the 
long  run  was  with  Hamilton's  doctrine  of 
liberal  construction,  but  Jefferson"s  general 
distrust  of  po"Jver  and  his  reliance  on  basic 
law  as  a  safeguard  has  enduring  value  in 
human  history. 

By  late  1792  or  17')3  the  opponents  of  Ha- 
miltonianism  constituted  a  fairly  definite 
national  party,  calling  itself  Republican. 
Jeffersons  recognized  leadership  of  this 
group  can  be  more  easily  attributed  to  his 
official  standing  and  his  political  philoso- 
phy than  to  his  partisan  activities.  In  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1792,  by  means  of 
anonymous  newspaper  articles,  Hamilton 
sought  to  drive  Jefferson  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  alleged  justification  was  the  cam- 
paign being  waged  against  Hamilton  by  the 
editor  oi  the  National  Gazette,  Philip  Pren- 
eau.  Jefferson  had  unwisely  given  Freneau 
minor  employment  as  a  translator  for  the 
State  Department,  but  he  claimed  that  he 
never  brought  influence  to  bear  on  him,  and 
there  is  no  eviJence  that  he  him.self  wrote 
anything  for  the  paper.  But  he  had  told 
Washington  preci.'^ely  what  he  thought  of 
nis  colleague's  policies,  and  had  already  said 
that  he  himself  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
government.  Early  in  1793  the  Virginians  in 
Congress  vainly  .scught  to  drive  Hamilton 
from  office  or  at  least  to  rebuke  him  sharp- 
ly for  alleged  financial  mismanagement.  Jef- 
ferson undoubtedly  sympathized  with  this 
atta>-k  and  he  wa.s  probably  consulted  about 
it.  A  degree  of  unity  was  forced  on  the  presi- 
dent's official  family  by  the  foreign  crisis  of 
1793,  which  also  caused  Jeff.?rson  to  delay 
his  retirement  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

During    a    respite    of    three    years    from 
public  duties  he  began  to  remodel  his  house 
at  Monticello  and  interested  himself  greatly 
in  agriculture,  claiming  that  he  had  wholly 
lost  the    "little  spice  of  ambition  "  he  had 
once  had.  Nonetheless,  he  wa.^  supported  by 
the  Republicans  for  president  in  1796.  and. 
running  second  to  John  Adams   by   three 
electoral   votes,   he  became  vice  president. 
His     Manual    of    Parliamentary    Practice 
(1801)  was  a  tangible  result  ot  his  presiding 
over  tlu  Senate:  and  his  papers  on  the  rne- 
galonyx.  and  on  the  moldboard  of  a  plow  in- 
vented by  him.  at'csted  his  scientific  inter- 
ests and   attainments.  These  papers  were 
presented   to   the    American   Philosophical 
SocietN.  of  which   he  became  president  in 
1797.    A    private    ittrer    of    his    to    Phihp 
Mazzei.  publishid  that  year,  was  severely 
critical  oi  Federalist  li^aders  and  was  inter- 
preted as  an  attack  on  Washington.  His  par- 
tisan activities  increased  during  the  quad- 
rennium.  especially  1798-1800.  He  deplored 
the  Federalist  exploitation  of  tht  French 
i.ssue,  following  the  publication  of  the  XYZ 
Correspondence,    but    his    .sympathy    with 
France  had  declined.  He  disapproved  of  the 
Adams   administration    chiefly    because   of 
the  notorious  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and 
his   grounds   were   ooth   philosophical   and 
partisan.   The   historic   Republican  pro'e.-it 
against    laws   that   attempted   to   suppress 
ireedom  of  speech  and  to  destroy  political 
opposition   was  made   in   the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky     resolutions     (1798).     Jefferson 
wrote  ihe  latter  as  James  Madi.son  did  the 
former,    though    his    authorship    was    not 
known  at  the  tune,  and  in  th?m  he  carried 
his  stale  rights  doctrines  to  their  most  ex- 


treme point  in  his  entire  career.  In  invoking 
the  states  against  law  which  he  regarded  as 
uncoastitutional.  his  resolutions  were  in  the 
tradition  which  finally  led  to  nullification 
and  secession:  but  he  was  championing  free- 
dom, not  slavery,  and  they  were  also  in  the 
best  tradition  of  civil  liberties  and  human 
rights. 

The  defeat  of  John  Adams  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800  can  be  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  dissension  among  the  Feder- 
alists, but  as  a  party  they  were  now  much 
less  representative  of  the  country  than  the 
Republicans.  Jefferson's  own  title  to  the 
presidency  was  not  established  for  some 
■*eeks,  since  he  wat  accidentally  tied  with 
his  running  mate,  Aaron  Burr,  under  the 
workings  of  the  original  electoral  system. 
The  election  w.i.?  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  Federalists 
voted  for  Burr  through  many  indecisive  bal- 
lots. Finally,  enough  of  them  abstained  to 
permit  the  obvious  will  of  the  people  to  be 
carried  out.  Jefferson's  own  designation  of 
the  Republican  victory  as  a  "revolution" 
wa.s  hyperbolic.  He  had  no  intention  of  up- 
seting  the  financial  sy.stem  which  was  now 
firmly  established,  and  he  regarded  himself 
a.s  more  lo.val  to  the  Constitution  than  his 
foes,  though  he  was  less  a  strict  construc- 
tionist in  practice  than  in  theory.  But  he 
had  checked  the  tide  of  political  reaction, 
and  he  brought  to  his  office  a  spirit  of 
humane  liberalism  which  was  then  exceed- 
ingly rare  among  tlie  rulers  of  the  world. 

The  political  success  of  Jefferson's  first 
term  was  attested  by  his  easy  re-election. 
Apart  from  foreign  danger,  his  rather  nega 
tive  inierpretation  of  the  functions  of  th>' 
federal  government  suited  the  times.  He  ex- 
ercised real  leadership  over  Congress,  but 
this  was  tactful  and  indirect.  He  restored 
the  party  balance  in  the  civil  service,  but  he 
was  conciliatory  in  spirit  and  maintained  es- 
sentially the  same  personal  standards  as  his 
predecessors.  In  Madi-son,  his  secretary  of 
slate,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  his  .secretary  of 
the  treasury,  he  had  lieutenants  of  the  first 
caliber.  He  was  relatively  unsuccessful  in  his 
moves  against  the  judiciary,  which  had  been 
reinforced  by  fresh  Federalist  appointees  at 
the  very  end  of  the  Adams  administration. 
He  trenled  as  null  and  void  late  appoint- 
ments which  seemed  of  doubtful  legality, 
and  the  Republicans  repealed  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1801  with  his  full  appioval.  but  he 
was  rebuked  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
in  the  famous  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison 
(1803).  The  effort  to  remove  partisan  judges 
by  impeachment  "vvas  a  virtual  failure,  and 
the  Federalists  remained  entrenched  in  the 
judiciary,  though  they  became  less  actively 
partisan. 

These  partial  political  failures  were  more 
than  compensated  by  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana a803).  the  most  notable  achievement 
of  Jefferson's  presidency.  His  concern  for 
the  iree  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had 
cau.sed  him.  while  secretary  of  slate,  to 
assume  a  mo.re  belligerent  tone  toward 
Spain,  which  controlled  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  than  toward  any  other  nation.  The 
retrocession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  now  powerful  and  aggressive  under 
Napoleon,  aroused  his  fears  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career,  caused  his  diplomat- 
ic friendship  to  veer  toward  the  British.  The 
acquisition  of  an  imperial  province,  rather 
ttian  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  a  fortu- 
nate accident,  saving  the  West  to  the  Ameri- 
can union  and  the  Republican  Party.  The 
treaty  which  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
James  Monroe  sent  home  aroused  constitu- 
tional scruples  in  Jefferson's  mind,  but  this 


was  no  lime  for  constitutional  purism  and 
the  president  yielded  to  his  friends,  while 
strict  constructionist  arguments  were  taken 
up  ineffectually  by  the  New  England  Feder- 
alists. 

During  his  first  term  Jefferson  was  sub- 
jected to  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  the  Feder- 
alist newspapers  which  temporarily  shook 
but  did  not  destroy  his  confidence  in  a  free 
press.  He  interpreted  his  re-election  as  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  tolerance.  He  had  more 
need  to  rely  on  his  political  popularity  in 
his  second  term  than  in  his  firsi.  The  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  convict  Aaron  Burr 
a807)  of  treason  discredited  him  somewhat, 
and  involved  him  in  a  political  duel  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  His  major  effort  to 
safeguard  American  rights  during  the  re- 
lentless duel  between  the  British  and  Napo- 
leon was  the  Embargo  Act  (1807).  which 
sought  to  bring  economic  pressure  on  them 
both  by  suspending  American  commerce.  In 
the  attempt  to  enforce  this  measure,  which 
was  particularly  unpopular  in  commercial 
New  England,  the  government  exercised  ar 
bitrary  power  and  infringed  on  individual 
rights,  thus  violating  some  of  Jefferson's 
most  cherished  principles;  and,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  it  failed  of  its  purpo.se.  At  the 
very  end  of  his  term  he  signed  an  act  which 
partially  repealed  it.  Thus  he  retired  from 
the  presidency  at  a  low  point  in  his  own 
popularity. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  (1809- 
1826).  he  remained  at  home  in  Virginia.  His 
failures  tended  to  be  forgotten,  and  as  the 
Sage  of  Monticello  he  engaged  in  vast  corre- 
spondence, with  John  Adams  among  others, 
which  is  in  many  ways  the  richest  of  his 
life.  His  last  great  public  service  was  the 
founding  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Virginia 
(chartered  1819).  He  inspired  the  legislative 
campaign  for  a  university,  got  it  located  in 
his  own  county,  planned  the  buildings,  out- 
lined the  course  of  study,  and  served  as  the 
first  rector.  He  had  long  been  troubled  by 
debt,  and  the  failure  of  a  friend  whose  note 
he  had  endorsed  brought  him  to  virtual 
bankruptcy.  But  he  was  rich  in  honor, 
friendship,  and  domestic  happiness  when  he 
died  at  Monticello  on  the  50ih  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  few- 
hours  in  advance  'jf  John  Adams. 

He  was  a  tall  man.  not  specially  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance  and  rather  indifferent 
to  externalities  of  dress  as  he  grew  older, 
but  amiable  and  generous  in  all  personal  re- 
lations. In  his  tim:>  he  was  the  most  conspic- 
uous American  patron  of  learning,  science, 
and  the  useful  arts— making  distinctive  con- 
tributions of  his  own  in  natural  history  and 
architecture.  His  policies  were  of  their  own 
day,  and  he  himself  said,  "The  earth  be- 
longs alwa.vs  to  the  living  generation. "  But 
in  its  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  human 
rights  and  the  supreme  importance  of  free- 
dom his  philosophy  is  universal.  He  remains 
the  best  American  exemplar  of  hostility  to 
every  form  of  tyranny. 

Bibliography.— T'/ie  Papers  of  Thomas  Jef- 
fersor..  ed.  by  J.  P.  Boyd  and  others  (Prince- 
ton 1950-  ),  being  published  in  more  than 
50  vols.,  will  supersede  all  other  collections 
Of  previous  collections  of  his  writings,  the 
best  edited  is  that  of  P.  L.  Ford.  10  vols. 
(Philadelphia  1892-99).  and  the  most  exten- 
sive is  that  of  A.  A.  Lip.scomb  and  A.  E. 
Bergh.  20  vols.  (Washington  1903).  Distinc- 
tive among  separate  publications  are:  Chin- 
ard.  Gilbert,  ed..  The  Commonplac  Book  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (Baltimore  1926):  Belts.  E. 
M..  ed..  Thomas  Jefferson's  Garden  Book 
(Philadelphia  1944)  and  Thoinas  Jefferson's 
Farm  Book  (Princeton   1953k  Bovd.  J.  P.. 
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Dumas  Malone, 

Professor  of  History. 

University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.   President,   I   re- 
remainder  of  my  time. 
KEKNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
ffom  Massachusetts. 

I   ask   unanimous 

yield  myself  1  minute  of 

in  opposition.  I  oppose  the 

I  am  prepared  to  yield 

I  emainder  of  my  time. 

>.  What  was  the  unani- 
conient  request? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
hpmself  1  minute  of  time. 

.  I  said  I  was  opposed 
aniendment  and  I  was  prepared 
the  remained  of  my  time, 
yield  it  back. 
WAlRNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
o  this  amendment.  Will  the 
advlise  who  controls  the  time? 
PllESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
( ontrolled   by   Senators   Ma- 
DoLE.   Without   objection, 
may  speak  in  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise 

my  views  on  this  amend- 

lave  followed  the  course  of 

hist(  ric  debate  with  great  inter- 

htve  just  witnessed  a  rejection 

,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  11,  of 

relating  to  President 

vhich  is  comparable  to  the 

(lending. 

pate   that   the   vote   on   the 

i  .mendment  relating  to  Presi- 

Jeff  ?rson  will  be  similar:  namely. 

)y  an  overwhelming  number 


Senat  or 
Wi!>  RNER. 
i  1 
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S<  nators. 


t  le 
one 


I   ask  my   distinguished 

from  North  Carolina  if  it  is 

I^rpose  of  this  amendment  to 

Senate  to  again  cast  votes 

of  our  most  distinguished 

Indeed,  what  is  the  likeli- 

there  would  be  any  shifts  in 

on  this  vote   from  of  the 

ote? 

.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 

4sking  me  to  read  Senators' 

d   I  sometimes  cannot  read 

[  cannot  read  their  minds. 

wiiRNER.  I  shall  try  to  answer 


HE  LMS. 


aii< 


Mr.  President,  today,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  Senate  career  I  will  cast 
my  vote  as  "present,"  because  I  will 
not  participate  in  a  vote,  relating  to 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  Virgin- 
ians, which  I  interpret  as  compelling 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  record  a  negative 
opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  When 
our  colleagues  vote,  and  I  anticipate 
they  will  vote  in  numbers  very  compa- 
rable to  the  previous  vote,  it  could  be 
construed  that  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  casting  a  negati  e  vote  for 
the  first  time  in  history  against  this 
truly  outstanding  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  type  of  amend- 
ment. I  will  vote  "present"  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
quite  follow  on  the  reasoning  of  my 
dear  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia.  He  does  not  have  to  vote 
■present."  He  can  vote  for  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  am  sure  he  agrees  that  if 
any  other  American  is  going  to  be  so 
signally  honored,  Thomas  Jefferson 
certainly  deserves  it. 

I  want  to  caution  the  Senator  that 
he  is  voting  against  limiting  Federal 
national  holidays  to  nine  when  he 
votes  "present"  on  the  proposition. 

So  it  is  not  just  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  the  Senator  ought  to  be  worried 
about.  He  ought  to  be  worried  about 
the  estimated  $5  billion  per  Federal 
holiday  cost  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  all  sorts  of  figures  are 
bandied  about,  but  I  notice  that  those 
who  are  trying  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
Federal  holidays,  I  say  to  Senator 
Warner,  always  use  the  low  figure  re- 
lating only  to  overtime  pay  and  that 
sort  of  thing  for  Federal  employees. 
They  do  not  bring  in  the  proper 
figure.  The  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
made  estimates  on  the  cost,  and  the 
total  bill  runs  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  lost  productivity  every  time  we 
shut  this  country  down  for  a  holiday. 

The  Senator  will  follow  his  own  con- 
science, and  I  admire  him  for  doing  it, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  his  voting 
against  an  amendment  that  would 
honor,  as  I  said  earlier,  my  No.  1  hero 
of  all  time  in  American  history. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  has  a 
problem.  All  of  us  have  political  prob- 
lems with  this  kind  of  legislation.  But 
right  is  right,  and  if  we  are  going  into 
this  business  of  picking  out  the  heroes 
that  I  may  favor  or  somebody  else 
may  favor,  then  I  think  my  No.  1  hero, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  deserves  .>ome  con- 
sideration. 

My  amendment  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  basic  bill  except  that 
the  King  holiday  shall  not  go  into 
effect,  be  implemented,  unless  and 
until  we  have  one  also  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  that  the  total  number  of 


national  holidays  be  limited  to  nine. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  says. 

The  Senator  can  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. As  I  said  earlier,  I  respect  him.  I 
hold  him  in  the  greatest  affection,  and 
I  think  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  then 
call  on  my  distinguished  colleugue 
from  North  Carolina  to  consider  sepa- 
rating this  amendment,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  in 
the  leadership  who  are  considering 
having  the  Senate  address  the  ques- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  holidays 
and  the  cost  impact  and  I  shall  join 
with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr  Dole)  and  I  have  discussed  that 
issue.  The  majority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  this,  and  others.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
speak  for  the  leadership  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  consider  splitting 
the  amendment  into  two  amendments 
so  we  have  a  very  clear  consensus  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  these  two  separate 
issues,  which,  in  my  jtidgment  are  un- 
related; namely,  whether  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  be  forced  to  vote  against 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  whether  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  vote  to  limit  the 
number  of  holidays? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  tc 
the  Senator  that  he  knows  the  rules  as 
well  ;u,  I  do.  Any  Senator  can  call  for  a 
division  and  there  will  certainly  be  no 
resistance  from  me  if  he  calls  for  a  di- 
vision. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  that  my  colleague  suggest  that  I 
have  a  political  prohlpm.  I  assure  him 
that,  on  this  vote  as  on  all  others  that 
I  cast  in  the  Senate.  I  vote,  mindful  of 
the  sentiments  of  Virginians,  and,  I  as 
a  matter  of  personal  conscience,  as  I 
believe  is  right.  Therefore,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
vote  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to 
this  pending  legislation,  and  it  is  done 
as  a  matter  of  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  all  my  time  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  type  of  amend- 
ment. I  shall  vote  "Present."  I  cannot 


expect  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"Present"  because  under  the  Senate 
rules  it  does  not  count— it  is  equivalent 
to  missing  a  vote. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  the  home  of 
the  revered  Thomas  Jefferson;  accord- 
ingly, I  think  it  is  proper  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  vote  "Present"  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
lime  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  WARNER  [when  his  name  was 
called].  Present. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  [when  his  name  was 
called].  Present. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  [when  his  name 
was  called!.  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  Aould  vote  "nay.' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Rikgle),  and  the  Senator  irom 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  chat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  10, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  2338)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.    KENNEDY     Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield  me  2 
minutes,  I  wish  to  make  inquiry  about 
how  many  amendments  are  remaining 
and  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  us  to 
dispose  of  them  and  what  arrange- 
ments we  might  make  for  the  voting 
sequence  for  the  next  couple  of  hours. 
Mr.  President,  first,  let  me  say  that 
we  hnve  time  for  final  passage  at  4 
p.m.  loday.  That  seems  adequate  for 
any  reasonable  purpose  we  have  in 
dealing  with  amendments  and  making 
statements  in  gene'-al  on  the  bill  itself. 
But  I  think  we  are  closp  enough  to  4 
p.m..  so  we  better  start  thinking  about 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  order 
provides  that  the  last  hour  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  two  leaders. 
No,  Mr,  President.  That  is  not  tlie 
case.  That  was  in  an  earlier  formula 
tion  of  that  request. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  Senators  that 
we  should  reserve  the  last  hour,  that 
is,  thp  time  from  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  closing  state- 
ments, and  may  I  suggest  as  well  that 
the  time  for  those  closing  statements 
should  be  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

It  may  be  that  Senators  may  wish  to 
make  statements  longer  than  that  but 
in  deference  to  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill  itself,  1  suggest  that 
we  try  to  hold  those  statements  to  5 
minutes. 

I  will  not  now  make  such  a  request 
because  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
the  minority  leader  nor  with  other 
Senators.  But  I  am  going  to  circulate 
on  my  side  by  the  hotline  procedure,  a 
request  to  clear  the  5-minute  limita- 
tion on  final  statement?  between  the 
hours  of  3  p.m.  and  4  p.ni. 

Mr  President,  next  may  I  inquire  of 
Senators  how  many  amendments 
remain  to  be  dealt  with?  I  would  do  so 
on  this  side,  and  then  I  would  see  il 
the  minority  leader  cares  to  canvass 
on  his  side. 

Could  I  ask,  first,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas,  if 
he  knows  how  many  amendments  are 
yet  to  be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  advised  that  we  have  a 
pending  amendment  which  has  been 
temporarily  laid  aside,  that  ol  the  Sen- 
ator  from    California   (M*-.    Wilson). 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton)  may  have  an 
amendment.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
and  I  believe  Senator  Helms  has  three 
additional  amendments. 

That  would  be  five  amendments  and 
the  one  pending  would  be  six,  and 
there  is  one  additional  amendment  on 
that  s'de  which  is  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Boren  and  Senator  Nunn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
how  long  he  thinks  it  will  take  to  deal 
with  those  three  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
will  consume  as  much  as  10  minutes  as 
on  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive. I  certainly  wish  to  commend  him 
for  that.  Since  we  are  coming  down  in 
the  homestretch,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get,  say,  a  10-minute  limitation  on 
each  of  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  see.  Would  the 
majority  leader  make  that  15  minutes 
equally  divided  just  to  give  me  a  little 
elbow  room? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  put  that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  are  those  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  what 
the  amendments  are? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  one  that  I  have  at 
the     desk    now     relates    to     Marcus 
Garvey. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Marcus  Garvey. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  in  the  same  form 
as  the  Thomas  Jefferson  amendment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  No.  it  is  not.  It  is  actu- 
ally a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  see. 
Mr.    HELMS.    I    have    not    decided 
which  of  about  25  amendments,  but  I 
wish  to  cooperate.  I  will  limit  it  to  a 
maximum  of  two,  in  addition.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  try  to  get  an  order.  I  am  reas- 
sured by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  he  will  not  take  long,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  true.  We  will  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  know  there  are 
certain  Senators  perhaps  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  to  be  away  from 
the  Chamber  until  about  the  hour  of  2 
p.m.  to  make  speeches  that  they  com- 
mitted to  much  earlier.  Some  of  our 
friends  of  the  press  may  be  aware  oi 
some  of  those  arrangements.  So  I  wish 
to  stack  votes  until  1:45  p.m.  this 
afternoon. 

What  I  propose  is  this,  and  once 
again  I  have  not  discussed  this  at 
length  with  the  minority  leader:  I  pro- 
pose that  any  rollcall  votes  that  are 
ordered  between  now  and  1:45  p.m.  be 
slacked  to  occur  beginning  at  1:45  p.m. 
with  the  first  vote  to  be  15  minutes 
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Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  Prime 
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Mr.    President.    I 
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Mr.  baker.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  would  be  none.  The  vote  indeed 
will  occur  at  4  p.m.  regardless. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  admire 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  many  things.  He  and  I  came  to  the 
Senate  together,  and  we  are  old 
friends.  But  one  of  the  things  I  admire 
most  is  his  willingess  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  Senate.  He  just  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  will  try  to  convene 
the  committee  earlier  so  that  he  can 
get  his  quorum  and  we  can  stack  votes 
beginning  at  1:45  p.m. 

Since  the  minority  leader  still  wishes 
to  clear  that.  I  believe  I  will  not  put 
the  request,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  In  a  few  moments  I  shall 
put  that  request  to  stack  votes  to 
occur  beginning  at  1:45  p.m.  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  P'-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  those  individuals 
sponsoring  this  legislation  is  to  honor 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and.  more  im- 
portantly, to  convey  this  Nation's 
highest  distinction  upon  Dr.  King  and 
the  work  he  did  in  advancing  the 
cause  for  equality  among  all  citizens 
by  insuring  their  safe,  civil  rights. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  has  been  so  dramatically 
politicized  that  the  underlying  reason 
we  are  going  through  this  exercise, 
namely,  to  memorialize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  gains  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  has  been  hopelessly  obscured. 
The  courage  of  Dr.  King  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  Dr.  King  are  compelling 
memories  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  this  Nation  who  knew  him. 
His  legacy  was  a  selfless  legacy:  that 
is,  he  left  for  us  a  burning  reminder 
that  a  nation  without  a  commitment 
to  equal  justice,  equal  rights,  and 
equal  freedoms  for  its  populace,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  title  "Democracy. "  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  Nation  would  be  unified  by  estab- 
lishing a  day  which  is  more  of  a  •Civil 
Rights  Day '■  than  a  day  specifically 
honoring  Martin  Luther  King. 

We  have  a  "Labor  Day"  to  com- 
memorate the  gains  this  country  has 
made  through  the  toil  and  inspired 
work  of  its  work  force.  We  have  a  "Me- 


morial Day"  to  commemorate  the 
gains  this  country  has  made  through 
the  sacrificed  lives  of  those  protecting 
our  democracy  and  our  homeland.  And 
now.  Mr.  President,  this  body  must  de- 
termine how  best  to  commemorate  the 
lives  of  the  many  individuals  like 
King,  who  were  driven  by  an  enligSit- 
ened  consciousness  that  motivated 
them  to  put  a-side  their  own  personal 
goals  to  advance  the  noble  goals  of 
civil  rights  for  al!  citizens  of  every  sex. 
race,  and  physical  or  political  disposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  mince 
words.  Abraham  Lincoln  stand?  out  in 
history  as  the  individual  mo.st  respon- 
sible for  the  advancement  of  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  history,  I  would  not  dare  to 
make  this  claim  without  due  caution 
and  reflection.  As  the  first  Republican 
President  and  as  the  champion  of  the 
enslaved  and  oppressed,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's accomplishments  ha-  e  been  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  civil  rights 
activists  of  the  last  century  have  built. 

There  have  been  other  individuals 
besides  Lincoln  and  King  who  have 
pressed  for  a  progre.ssive  civil  rights 
policy.  I  will  not  burden  my  colleagues 
with  a  lengthy  recitation  of  liie  names 
of  these  formidable  advocates  of 
equality  for  the  disad' antaged. 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
rights  of  workers,  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped,  the  rights  of  women,  or 
the  rights  of  those  seeking  religious  or 
political  freedom,  prominent  names  in- 
stantly come  to  mind.  Frederick  Doug- 
lass. Booker  T.  Wa.'^^hington.  Thadeus 
Stevens.  William  DuBois.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
William  O.  Douglas,  John  L.  Lewis, 
Samuel  Gompers,  and  scores  of  others 
have  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of  enlighten- 
ment in  which  the  world  and  our  coun- 
try were  made  better  by  their  achieve- 
ments in  advancing  civil  righ.t.'?. 

Mr.  President,  these  many  charac- 
ters in  our  country's  colorful  history 
v,ho  have  impacted  the  progress  of 
civil  rights  in  a  positive  manner  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  By  enacting 
this  bill,  the  Senate  will  honor  all  of 
these  people.  Personally,  I  would 
prefer  that  we  not  get  into  the  precari- 
ous position  of  singling  out  one  indi- 
vidual and  memorializing  his  birthday 
in  honor  of  the  quest  for  freedom  and 
justice  for  all.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  their  many 
brothers  and  sisters  who  liave  been 
united  by  a  colorless  and  cla.ssless 
vision  of  America  are  all  suitable  can- 
didates for  such  an  honor. 

Despite  my  deep  love  and  admiration 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  have  never 
sponsored  a  bill  in  this  Senate  to  des- 
ignate his  birthday  a  Federal  holiday. 
I  have  not  done  so  becau.se  such  a 
move  could  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  which  H.R.  3706  and  S.  400  risks 
doing;  that  is,  memorializing  the  life 


of  one  person  and,  in  so  doing,  dwarf- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  those  who 
arguably  are  as  deserving  of  singular 
attention.  Reasonable  men  and  women 
can  differ  on  the  subject  of  whether, 
for  example.  Dr.  King  or  President 
Lincoln  is  more  deserving  of  a  holiday 
in  his  honor.  Again,  I  think  such  a 
problematic  determination  invites  dis- 
agreement, which  in  turn  diverts  the 
public's  attention  from  the  civil  rights 
issue  to  the  tricky  business  of  weigh- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  key 
characters  in  our  history. 

However,    because    it    is    important 
that  Congress  stand  together  on  this 
issue,  I  will  not  delay  the  passage  of 
this  bill  with  an  amendment  that  has 
no  chance  of  passage  that  would  clear- 
ly label  this  day  as  a    "Civil  Rights 
Day"  or  some  such  designation.  I  will 
not  do  so  because  I  believe  the  public 
understands  that  this  holiday  honors 
all  of  the  great  men  and  women  who 
have    inched    us    closer    to    the    civil 
rights  ideal,  and  does  not  solely  honor 
Martin  Luther  King.  This  holiday  will 
allow  us  to  examine  our  consciences 
and  our  lives  to  evaluate  where   we 
stand  on  current  civil  rights  issues  and 
what  we  are  doing  about  those  issues. 
My  decision  to  vote  in  favor  of  final 
passage  came  after  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  costs  of  an  additional  Fed- 
eral holiday.  It  seems  our  calendar  has 
just    about    reached    the    saturation 
point  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Feder- 
al holidays  authorized  by  law.  Each 
holiday  involves  a  day  of  lost  produc- 
tivity  and   that   translates   into   hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  difficult  to  balance  these  dollar 
costs  with  the  benefits  of  elevating  the 
cause  for  civil  rights  to  our  Nation's 
highest  position— to  that  of  a  national 
holiday.  Citizens  who  attempt  such  a 
weighing  of  interests  have  contacted 
me  and  have  told  me  that  they  believe 
the  dollar  costs  are  too  great  to  justify 
a  new  national  holiday.  They  say  this 
even  though  they  are  conscious  of  the 
need  to  fortify  our  country's  commit- 
ment to  being  a  society  that  is  color- 
blind and  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  racism, 
sexism,  and  mob  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  these  people 
and  do  not  quarrel  with  their  opinion, 
an  opinion  involving  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion in  the  confines  of  conscience.  My 
own  conscience  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  I  have  decided  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  and  shall  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  a  nation  which  is  united 
by  a  day  set  aside  to  ruminate  the  im- 
portance of  civil  rights  gains  will 
evolve  into  a  society  which  joins  to- 
gether to  further  those  gains. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2339 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2339.  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing: .     , 

•Sec.  3.  Since  Marcus  Garvoy  is  known 
universally  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Father  of  Black  Nationalism;  and 

•  Since  Marcus  Garvey  was  a  major  leader 
in  the  development  in  the  United  States  of 
Black  consciousne.ss;  and 

•Since  the  writings  of  Marcus  Garvey 
have  served  as  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  favor  opportunity  for  all.  and  the  doc- 
trine of  self-help;  and 

■Since  the  conviction  of  Marcus  Garvey  in 
1923  occurred  In  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  emotionalism  and  publicity;  and 

•Since  the  excessiveness  of  the  sentence 
was  recognized  by  President  Coolidge  in 
1927  in  commuting  that  .sentence; 

•Therefore,  let  it  be  stated  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
remove  this  cloud  over  the  reputation  of 
Marcus  Garvey  by  granting  a  full  pardon  of 
any  crimes  of  which  he  may  have  been  con- 
victed.•'. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me  now 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 

floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  now  advised  by 
the  minority  leader  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  clearing  process,  I  believe, 
on  his  side. 

Now,  may  I  put  this  request:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  between  now  and  1:45 
p.m.  today  be  stacked  to  occur  at  1:45 
p.m.  in  the  same  order  and  sequence  in 
which  they  are  ordered,  with  the  first 
vote  to  be  15  minutes  and  subsequent 
votes,  if  any,  to  be  10  minutes  each, 
without  intervening  debate,  motion, 
point  of  order,  or  other  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader,  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  carried  an  arti- 
cle reporting  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Jamaica,  Edward  Seaga,  has  asked 
President  Reagan  to  grant  a  full 
pardon  to  Marcus  Garvey.  the  pioneer 
of  modern  black  nationalism.  He  made 
the  request  Sunday  during  a  meeting 
in  Kingston  with  Vice  President  Bush. 


Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  Prime 
Minister  Seaga's  request.  As  chairman 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
struggle  of  Jamaica  to  restore  its  econ- 
omy, and  to  rebuild  the  spirit  of  the 
Jarnaican  people  after  years  of  demor- 
alizing socialism.  In  that  respect,  it  is 
important  to  draw  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica closer  together.  The  pardoning 
of  Marcus  Garvey  would  be  a  symbolic 
step  toward  that  end. 

But  more  significant  than  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  opportunity  to 
remove  a  cloud  that  history  has  cast 
over  the  career  of  Marcus  Garvey.  His 
name  is  no  longer  a  household  word  in 
this  decade:  but  in  the  1920's  his  prom- 
inence was  equal  to  that  of  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  1960's.  Indeed,  one 
could  say  that  without  the  pioneering 
work  of  Marcus  Garvey,  that  Dr. 
King's  movement  could  not  have 
taken  place. 

I  think  that  history  now  agrees  that 
Mr.  Garvey's  legal  problems  developed 
from  an  excess  of  zeal,  without  suffi- 
cient attention  to  management  of  his 
business  affairs.  Marcus  Gar\ey  had  a 
dream,  and  it  was  the  dream  of  thou- 
sands of  black  Americans.  It  was  the 
dream  of  black  achievement,  of  black 
participation  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  of  black  leadership 
throughout  the  world.  The  movement 
which  Mr.  Garvey  started,  the  United 
Negro  Improvement  Association,  was 
based  on  sound  principles  and  sound 
goals.  But  Mr.  Garvey,  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  a  black-owned  steamship 
company,  overshot  the  mark,  bringing 
about  financial  failure  and  bankrupt- 
cy. Thousands  of  black  Americans, 
w'ho  could  ill  afford  to  lose  their  sav- 
ings, suffered  as  a  result. 

But  the  facts  do  not  impugn  Mr. 
Garvey's  own  honesty,  only  his  man- 
agement capability.  His  conviction  oc- 
curred in  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
publicity  and  organizational  rivalries. 
The  judge  who  sentenced  him,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  member  of  the  NAACP. 
The  excessive  severity  of  the  sentence 
was  recognized  by  President  Coolidge 
who  commuted  the  sentence  after  Mr. 
Garvey  served  2  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  influence  of 
Marcus  Garvey  has  extended  literally 
around  the  world.  His  writings  are  well 
known  to  all  students  of  black  history. 
They  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands of  students  and  admirers. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Martin  Luther  holiday  bill, 
which  is  sure  to  pass,  and  has  been  all 
along  in  this  political  atmosphere, 
serves  as  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  pardon  for  Marcus  Garvey.  Al- 
though I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  an  admirer  of  Dr.  King  because  of 
the  subversive   influences  which   dis- 
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Jamaica,    Oct.    17.— Jamaica's 

Minister  has  asked  President  Reagan 

full  pardon  to  Marcus  Garvey. 

of  modern  black  nationalism. 

a  charismatic  Jamaic?n  con- 

i  atriarch  of  the  black  conscious- 

etf  ent  in  the  United  States,  died  in 

serving  a  prison  term  for  mail 

case  grew  out  of  his    ■back-to- 

ement. 

Minister.  Edward  P.  G.  Seaga. 

President  Bush  to  convey  the  un- 

st  Sunday  night  at  a  ceremony 

Bay  commemorating  National 

The  Prime  Minister  said  Mr. 

10  cru.saded   through  a  Harlem 

was    convicted    in    the    United 

diA-ing  a  campaign  of  persecution 

in  I." 


befit  the  memi/y  cf  this  great 

the  world  acknowledges  as  the 

black  nationalism,  for  which  he  is 

'..onored.  that  the  r-^cord  of  his 

es  to  be  tainted  with  this  stain 

,"  Mr.  Seaga  declared. 

CONSIDERATION"  PLEDGED 

Bush,  who  is  here  for  an 
'arliameni.  discussed  the  request 
vfith  the  Prime  Minister  and  said 
be  sure  it  receives  the  high 
ion"  at  the  White  House.  "We 
im  as  a  Jamaican  hero,  and  it 
our  attention,"  Mr.  Bush  said 
•espoase    to   a   question,    before 
wreaths  here  at  statues  of 
and  four  other  national  heroes. 
Minister  made  his  plea  at  the 
3f  a  Montego  Bay  memorial  hon- 
fl  Sharpe.  a  Jamaican  slave  who 
n  early  passive  resistance  move- 
hanged  by  the  British  colonial 
in  1832. 
Cjarvey.  a  revered  figure  here,  was 
om   the  United  States  in   1927 
ing  a  spirited   following   among 
.American  blacks  with  the  mes- 
boid.  that  black  enterprise  and 
ould  overcome  the  lingering  ef- 
very.  While  a  gifted  polemicist, 
s^ort  lived  success  as  an  entrepre- 
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neur.  He  raised  more  than  $600,000  from  35 
black  investors  in  his  Black  Star  steamship 
company,  a  travel  venture  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa  that  failed. 

Noting  that  Mr.  Garvey  was  deported 
home  to  Jamaica  "with  a  broken  heart  and 
a  criminal  record."  Mr.  Seaga  presented  his 
request  in  the  context  of  some  sensitive 
international  politics.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  been  extending  considerable 
support  to  this  Caribbean  nation,  praising  it 
as  a  showcase  of  capitalism  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  third  world  nations  against  flirting 
with  Communism.  Mr.  Seaga.  in  turn,  raised 
the  Garvey  question  as  a  dramatic  opportu- 
nity for  President  Reagan  to  impress  this 
same  sphere. 

"WIPING  THE  SLATE  CLEAN" 

"It  would  give  immense  joy  to  Jamaicans 
and  millions  of  others  in  the  Caribbean. 
Africa  and  your  own  country  among  others 
throughout  the  world."  he  said,  "if  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  using  the 
powers  vested  in  him.  found  it  possible  to 
grant  a  full  pardon  to  Marcus  Garvey. 
wiping  the  slate  clean  and  clear  for  posteri- 
ty and  enhancing  the  consciousness,  pride 
and  dignity  of  black  people  throughout  the 
world." 

The  P.-ime  Minister  thus  broached  the 
idea  also  as  a  way  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  please 
the  blacks  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
denf.s  standing  is  low  there  and  his  Demo- 
cratic opponents  expect  to  organize  a  sizable 
anti-Reagan  vote  among  blacks  for  the  1984 
Presidential  election. 

Any  serious  consideration  of  a  Garvey 
pardon  would  be  certain  to  cause  complaint 
among  Mr.  Reagan's  more  conservative  ac- 
tivists, who  already  are  highly  critical  of  the 
Presidents  decision  to  reverse  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  a  national  holiday  for 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Mr.  Bush  spoko  at  Montego  Bay  before 
the  Prime  Minister  and  made  no  reference 
to  Mr.  Garvey  in  his  speech.  He  spoke  of 
Sam  Sharpe 's  role  in  helping  to  inspire  abo- 
lition's final  passage  in  1984  through  the 
British  Empire,  ranking  Sharpe  as  a  hero 
like  many  in  my  own  country,  including  Nat 
Turner,  Harriet  Tubman  and,  in  our  own 
day,  Martin  Luther  King." 

Speaking  with  fevor  a.<  he  looked  out  at  a 
large  and  friendly  crowd  of  Jamaican  blacks 
gathered  amid  a  humid  breeze  and  brilliant 
sunshine.  Mr.  Bush  improvised  the  ending 
to  his  prepared  text.  "Long  live  freedom! 
Freedom!  Fr.^edorn!"  he  shouted,  slamming- 
the  lectern  three  times  with  his  fist. 

Garvey:  Promoter  and  Orator 
(By  Maureen  Dowdj 

Marcus  Garvey.  the  son  of  a  Jamaican 
mason  and  a  devoted  follower  of  Booker  T 
Washington,  came  to  the  Unitcvi  States  in 
1916,  at  age  28,  preaching  black  pride  and 
calling  for  a  back-to-Africa  movement. 

"Africa  for  the  Africans"  was  the  sloi^an 
in  his  campaign  to  redeem  that  continent 
from  European  colonialism  and  resettle  all 
blacks  there. 

Responding  to  what  he  saw  as  a  black  dis- 
enchantment with  the  American  dream  that 
was  growing  after  World  War  I,  Garvey  set- 
tled in  Harlem  and  quickly  became  a  spokes- 
man for  the  unskilled  and  inarticulate  black 
poor. 

He  was  a  promoter,  a  master  of  oratory 
and  the  news  outlets.  According  to  reports 
at  the  time,  his  stirring  speeches  would  send 
throngs  into  the  .streets  shouting:  "Up  you 
mighty  race,  you  can  accomplish  what  you 
will!" 


Between  1917  and  1925.  he  organized  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  blacks  in  American 
cities  and  foreign  nations  and  formed  sever- 
al businesses  to  build  black  power.  From  an 
initial  membership  of  15,  his  United  Negro 
Improvement  As,sociation  grew  to  between 
four  and  six  million.  The  newspaper  he 
started.  Negro  World,  boasted  an  interna- 
tional circulation  of  50,000.  With  small  con- 
tributions, blacks  reportedly  donated  $10 
million  to  his  movement. 

He  founded  a  church,  a  conglomerate  of 
black  factories,  the  Black  Cross  Nurses  and 
the  Black  Star  steamship  company.  But 
many  of  his  enterprises  were  said  to  be  mis- 
managed. 

In  1923.  Garvey  was  convicted  of  mail 
fraud  in  connection  with  soliciting  funds  for 
his  shipping  company.  He  received  the  max- 
imum sentence  of  five  years  and  a  $1,000 
fine.  He  contended  that  he  had  been 
framed. 

In  1927.  after  two  years  in  jail  in  Atlanta, 
he  received  a  commuted  sentence  from 
President  Coolidge  and  was  deported  to  Ja- 
maica. In  1935  he  resettled  in  London, 
where  he  died  five  years  later  at  age  52. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re.serve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  first 
a  brief  comment  on  the  pending 
amendment.  If  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  is  to  be  addressed,  it 
ought  to  be  addressed  in  a  separate 
forum  and  not  brought  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  bill.  Let  me  now  turn  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  a  long-time  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  efforts  to  recognize  the  life 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and 
the  extraordinary  contribution  he 
made  to  the  evolving  history  of  this 
Nation. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  one 
of  our  Nations  greatest  leaders  in  the 
ongoing  struggle  to  achieve  full  equali- 
ty for  all  citizens. 

The  13  years  of  his  leadership  in  this 
struggle  for  civil  and  human  rights, 
from  the  beginning  of  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  in  1955.  to  his  tragic  end  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  in  1968.  changed  and  con- 
tinue to  affect  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
It  was  a  period  which  saw  a  massive 
upsurge  in  public  support  for  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
and  witnessed  great  strides  in  realizing 
the  American  creed  that  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  great 
strides  were  made  in  so  many  areas  of 
our  national  life.  Voting  rights— what 
could  be  more  fundamental  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  than  that  all  citizens 
.should  be  able  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process?  Great  strides  in  the 
areas  of  acce.ss  to  public  accommoda- 
tions, fair  housing,  equal  employment 
opportunities— indeed  in  fundamental 
dignity  and  respect. 

Dr.  King's  courageous  stands  and  his 
unyielding  belief  in  the  power  of  non- 
violence,   reawakened    the    conscious- 


ness of  our  Nation  to  the  racial  injus- 
tice and  discrimination  which  contin- 
ued to  exist  100  years  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  guarantees  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. ^     ^  , 

Dr.  King  was  willing  to  undertake 
great  personal  risks  and,  ultimately 
and  tragically,  paid  the  price  with  his 
life  in  order  that  the  affirmation  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  might  become  a  reality. 

Dr.  King  dreamed  of  an  America  m 
which  children  will  be  judged  not  by 
the  color  of  their  skins  but  by  the  con- 
tent of  their  character. 

In  August  1963  in  the  march  on 
Washington  speech  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, one  of  the  most  significant 
events  in  our  Nation's  history,  he 
stated: 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia,  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 


He  went  on  to  say: 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  chil- 
dren will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where 
they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their 
skin  but  by  the  content  of  their  character. 

Can  anyone  question  that  this  un- 
dertaking is  at  the  heart  of  what  our 
democracy  means,  that  we  should  be 
judged  by  the  content  of  our  charac- 
ter, not  by  the  color  of  our  skin? 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  Amer- 
ica is  still  striving  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Martin  Luther  King's  vision. 
The  designation  of  a  national  holiday 
in  his  memory  not  only  pays  tribute  to 
him  but,  also  places  the  Nation  on 
record  as  rededicating  itself  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equality 
which  Dr.  King's  life  exemplified. 

In  a  letter  from  a  Birmingham  jail. 
Dr.  King  wrote: 

Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice 
everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an  inesca- 
pable network  on  mutuality  tied  in  a  single 
garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one 
directly,  affects  all  indirectly. 

Mr    President,    in    considering    Dr. 
King's  life,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that    he   was,    above    all.    a   religious 
leader  He  was  the  son  of  a  pa,stor  and 
the  grandson  of  a  pastor.  He  finished 
college.  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta 
at  the  age  of  19-graduated  from  col- 
lege at  19.  He  had  already  been  or- 
dained in  the  National  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta.  Following  his  graduation 
from  Morehouse  in  1948.  he  continued 
his  studies  at  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Chester.  Pa.,  where  he  was  an 
outstanding    student    and    the    first 
black  in  the  school's  history  to  be 
elected  class  president.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree  in  1957  and 
a  fellowship  for  further  study  which 
he  took  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,    from    which    he    later   re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  degree. 


Dr.   King's  commitment   to  nonvio- 
lence and  his  preaching  of  the  essen- 
tial tenets  of  that  philosophy  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  nature  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  this  country 
in  the  1950's  and  1960s.  He  provided 
sterling  leadership  at  a  difficult  time 
in    our    Nation's    history,    leadership 
which    insured    that    the    movement 
toward  racial  justice  in  this  country 
would  be  carried  out  in  a  way  that 
would    strengthen    and   enhance    our 
democratic  system.  He  preached  that 
philosophy   under  the   most   difficult 
circumstances.  When  in  the  course  of 
the  Montgomery  boycott   he  was  ar- 
rested, the  then  only  27-year-old  min- 
ister exhorted  his  followers  as  follows: 
If  we  are  arrested  every  day.  if  we  are  ex- 
ploited every  day.  .  .  .  don't  ever  let  anyone 
pull  you  .so  low  as  to  hate  them. 

Even  when  his  own  home  was 
bombed.  Dr.  King  cautioned  the  more 
militant  against  seeking  violent  re- 
venge. And  in  the  end— and  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  Nation— in  the  end.  his 
belief  in  peaceful  protest,  in  nonvio- 
lent means,  was  justified. 

What  we  are  recognizing  with  this 
legislation  is  not  only  the  enormous 
contribution  of  this  great  leader,  but 
we  recognize  two  very  basic  principles 
for   the    healthy   functioning   of   our 
democratic     society.     One     is     that 
change,      even      very      fundamental 
change,  is  to  be  achieved  through  non- 
violent means;  that  this  is  the  path 
down  which  we  should  go  as  a  nation 
in  resolving  some  of  our  most  difficult 
questions.  And  the  other  basic  princi- 
ple is  that  the  reconciliation  of  the 
races,    the    inclusion    into   the   main- 
stream of  American  life  of  all  of  its 
people  is  essential  to  the  fundamental 
health    of     this    Nation.     Dr.     King 
preached,  taught,  and  practiced  these 
essential  principles. 

Dr  King  moved  the  Nation  in  a  way 
that  I  believe  will  be  lasting.  His  exam- 
ple continues  to  stand  before  us.  He 
provided  a  standard  to  which  we  can 
repair  and  the  Nation  is  much  the 
better  for  it.  ,,  . 

So  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  rededication  of  the  Nation  to 
achieving  a  country  that  will  have  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all  its  people  and 
where  the  promise  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  will  be  fully  realized. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  will  be  put  off  until  1:45 

p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
inform  other  Senators  who  have 
amendments  that  we  now  have  an 
agreement  that  we  can  stack  the  votes. 
It  is  going  to  be  very  complicated  if  we 
do  not  have  the  amendments  offered. 
Then  we  will  run  into  the  time  when 
many  Members  would  like  to  make 
closing  statements  between  3   and  4 

p.m. 

I  see  I  have  been  rescued  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. .  ,  .- 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  what  may  be  done.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  another  amendment.  The 
best  news  of  all  for  the  Senator  would 
be  that  I  have  no  further  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.     DOLE.     After     the     pending 

amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  After  offering  one 
more  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.WiLSON). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2341 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
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or  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
an  amendment  numbered 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

Act.  this  Act  shall  only  take 

ded  that   the  total   number  of 

holidays  under  Federal  law  does 

ine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

sufficient  second?  There  ap- 

a  sufficient  second. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    President,    it    is 
that  we  have  a  day  com- 
the  tremendous  contribu- 
Hispanic-American  com- 
our  country.  Much  of  our 
experienced  the  civilizing 
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Presi  dent,  I  reserve  the  remain- 


me. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  occur  at  1:45 
p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  cooperation.  I 
think  this  will  help  us  facilitate  the 
schedule  laid  out  by  the  majority 
leader  and  agrees  upon  by  all  Sena- 
tors, that  we  start  voting  at  1:45  on 
the  pending  amendments. 

As  I  understand,  there  will  be  two 
Helms  amendments  and  a  Wilson 
amendment.  We  are  now  in  contact 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  to  see  whether 
he  wants  to  offer  an  amendment,  and 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  who  I  under- 
stand will  offer  an  amendment.  Then 
Senators  Nunn.  Boren,  and  others, 
will  have  an  amendment  which  they 
will  offer. 

If  we  can  offer  all  amendments  and 
start  voting  at  1:45,  we  can  conclude 
the  voting  by  3  o'clock  and  have  the 
time  from  3  o'clock  until  4  o'clock  for 
final  statements  that  Members  may 
like  to  make,  with  statements  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  hoping  that  Senators 
who  have  an  interest  in  offering 
amendments  will  do  so  between  now 
and  1:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tc  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  again  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  have  amendments,  but  we 
are  just  wasting  time.  We  have  been  20 
minutes  with  no  business.  Members 
should  have  been  on  notice  that  we 
have  votes  starting  at  1:45.  We  have 
notified  Senators'  offices  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Chamber  to 
offer  amendments.  I  understand  Sena- 
tor BoREN  and  others  will  be  here 
briefly  to  offer  their  amendment.  I 
have  also  urged  Senator  Denton  and 
Senator  Grassley  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  their  amendments. 

What  will  happen,  if  we  cannot  con- 
sider those  amendment  between  now 
and  1:45,  it  will  be  taken  from  the  time 


between  3  and  4  when  the  majority 
leader,  minority  leader,  and  others 
had  hoped  to  make  closing  statements. 
As  a  courtesy  to  those  who  would  like 
to  make  closing  statements,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  cooperate  and 
come  to  the  floor  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2342 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  National  Heroes 
Day   Commission   and   to  designate  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  the  third  Sunday  of 
each  January  as    National  Heroes  Day") 
Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2342. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National 
Heroes  Day  Commission  Act  of  1983". 

ESTABLISHMKNT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  National  Heroes 
Day  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  to  annually  select  the 
individual  to  be  honored  on  National  Heroes 
Day. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(2)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 


(d)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay  or  other  compensation. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  and  select  on  an  annual 
basis  an  individual  to  be  honored  on  Nation- 
al Heroes  Day.  The  Commission  shall  ac- 
tively seek  the  advice  ol  private  organiza- 
tions and  individual  citizens. 

(b>  The  Ccimmisslon  sha'!  .submit  the  se- 
lection for  each  year  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  President  prior  to  July  1  of 
the  previous  year. 

NATIONAL  HEROES  DAY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6103  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  below  the  item  relat- 
ing to  New  Year's  Day  the  following  new- 
item:  "National  Heroes  Day,  the  third 
Sunday  in  January.". 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  on  National 
Heroes  Day  each  year  honoring  the  individ- 
ual selected  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  honor  such 
individual  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  2  days  a  number  of  alternative 
proposals  for  commemorative  holidays 
have  been  offered  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
holiday  measure.  The  debate  on  these 
measures  has  raised  several  consider- 
ations as  to  the  cost  involved  in  estab- 
lishing a  10th  paid  holiday  for  work- 
ers, and  the  precedent  for  honoring 
Dr.  King  by  a  public  holiday  when  no 
other  prominent  national  figure  has 
been  so  recognized.  I  consider  this 
amendment  to  be  a  reasonable  and 
constructive  proposal  which  would 
provide  for  national  recognition  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  other  sig- 
nificant national  figures,  yet  prevent 
the  economic  dislocation  inherent  in 
the  current  bill. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  would  establish  a  legal  public  hol- 
iday on  the  third  Sunday  of  January 
to  be  known  as  "National  Heroes 
Day.  "  This  proposal  would  provide  for 
the  recognition  of  a  significant  Ameri- 
can figure  to  be  selected  by  a  nonpaid 
commission  of  eight  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Each 
year,  the  connnission  would  select  a 
different  male  or  female  individual 
who  would  be  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  honored  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

My  amendment  would  therefore  es- 
tablish with  this  Sunday  public  legal 
holiday  a  suitable  memorial  in  which 
to  pay  respect  to  and  reflect  on  any 
person  of  great  achievements,  beliefs 
and  hopes,  such  as  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Yet,  we  could  do  so  without 
dipping  into  the  Federal  treasury  for 
at  least  $18  million  in  direct  costs  and 
absorbing  the  lost  productivity  of  $270 


million  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  More  significantly,  we  would 
avoid  the  cost  of  removing  another 
productive  workday  from  the  calendar 
year  of  small  businesses  and  prevent  a 
loss  to  them  of  $4  billion,  which  is  the 
cost  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Therefore,  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  commemoration  can  be  real- 
ized while  protecting  the  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic stability  crucial  for  the  security 
of  all  Americans. 

Certainly,  a  proposed  Federal  holi- 
day for  any  renowned  person  is  not 
simply  an  economic  issue.  Yet.  even 
when  faced  with  small  budget  deci- 
sions such  as  the  one  before  us,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  unprece- 
dented Federal  deficits  that  are  con- 
tinuing to  accrue.  We  owe  it  to  our 
taxpaying  constituents  to  be  as  fiscally 
tough  on  these  small  budget  battles  as 
we  are  on  large  budget  matters. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
address  the  concern  about  the  prece- 
dent we  will  set  here  today  if  we  pass 
H.R.  3706.  The  last  time  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  designating  a  paid 
Federal  holiday  was  in  1941.  However, 
out  of  the  nine  current  Federal  holi- 
days, none  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the 
great  figures  of  American  history,  in- 
cluding Abraham  Lincoln,  James 
Madison,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or 
Thomas  Jefferson— and  we  could  go  on 
and  on.  I  would  find  it  difficult,  with 
passage  of  a  commemorative  holiday 
for  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  oppose 
similar  recognition  of  a  host  of  other 
American  historic  figures,  others  who 
have  also  articulated  the  ideals  and 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  and  under  which  we  live.  My 
amendment  declaring  a  National 
Heroes  Day  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  a  number  of  great 
American  leaders  and  further  prick 
our  national  conscience. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  see  fit  to  support  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. By  this  proposal  I  do  not  intend 
to  minimize  the  tremendous  contiiiu- 
tion  of  the  late  Martin  Luther  Kmg, 
Jr.,  in  his  lifelong  pilgrimage  for  jus- 
tice and  equality  for  all  citizens.  Dr. 
King  challenged  us  to  join  his  march 
and  bring  America's  underclass  out  of 
the  shadows  of  discrimination  and  into 
the  Nation's  mainstream.  He  forced 
our  Nation  to  confront  these  problems 
and  devise  fair  and  compassionate 
remedies  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  look  away.  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  symbolism  to  our  black  Amer- 
icans in  the  commemoration  of  Dr. 
King  as  a  painful  struggle  to  enjoy  full 
freedom  as  American  citizens.  In  fact, 
I  hope  that  under  my  legislation  he 
would  be  a  prime  candidate  for  nation- 
al recognition  for  his  positive  impact 
on  American  life.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  my  amendment  would  provide  a 
more  reasonable  framework  in  which 


to   observe   our   growth   as   a   nation 
under  our  many  great  leaders. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Of  course,  I  read  the  amendment.  I 
listened    carefully    to    the    Senator's 
statement,   which   I   do   not   disagree 
with,  but  I  think  right  now  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  bil?  in  its  present  form  and, 
although  I  do  not  dispute  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  support  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand  we  are  going  to  start 
voting  on  amendments  at  1:45  p.m.  Is 
it  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  have  a  Record  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No. 
Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  can  maybe  take 
action  on  the  amendment  now. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.   GRASSLEY.   I   yield  back   my 
time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
(Putting  the  question:) 
The  amendment  (No.  2342)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  has  an  amend- 
ment they  may  be  prepared  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  so  that  I 
may  go  ahead? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  a  brief  statement. 
When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  re- 
turns I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  made  a  sig- 
nificant and  lasting  contribution  to 
our  Nation  and  to  all  of  humanity. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  establish  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  honor  this  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  recipient  from  my  home 
State  of  Georgia. 

I  believe  that  this  holiday  should  be 
an  occasion  for  all  Americans  to  reaf- 
firm the  traditional  values  that  bind 
our  Nation  of  diversity  together  •  *  * 
equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

I  believe  that  this  national  holiday 
should  not  only  call  attention  to  the 
goals  and  dreams  of  Dr.  King  but  also 
to  the  history  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  America  and  the  contributions 
that  black  Americans  and  other  mi- 
nority groups  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion's history.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
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Ptesident,  I  see  the  Senator 
has  returned,  and  I 
im  for  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  Then  I  will  complete  my 
statemer  t  after  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity tc  explain  the  amendment. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  taking  this  action 
which  preserves  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  holiday  but  which  would 
reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  virtually  zero. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  record  of  public  serv- 
ice during  which  time  he  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  his  own 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  citizens  and 
also  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  sound  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  an  amendment  which  is 
aimed  at  showing  our  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  while 
at  the  same  time  doing  so  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  it. 

AMENDIMENT  NO.  2343 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  rules  concern- 
ing  the   observance   of   the   Birthday   of 
Martin    Luther    King,    Jr..    Washington's 
Birthday,  and  Columbus  Day) 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and   ask   for  its   immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
Mattincly,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Chiles 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2343. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  through  7. 
and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  subsection  (a)  of  section  6103  of 
title  5,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
item  relating  to  New  Year's  Day  the  follow- 
ing: "Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
January  15.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
Washington's  Birthday  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Washington's  Birth- 
day, February  22. '.  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  Co- 
lumbus Day  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Columbus  Day,  October  12.  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6103  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  the 
Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  Columbus  Day)" 
after  ""Executive  order'". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
clear  that  Congress  will  today  pass 
this  legislation  which  will  create  an- 
other Federal  holiday.  The  fact  is  that 
this  vote  has  become  a  symbolic  vote. 
It  has  gone  far  beyond  a  vote  about 
the  record  or  personality  of  one  man. 
It  has  become  a  way  of  expressing  the 
hope  of  the  American  people  that  we 


can  have  reconciliation  between  the 
races  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  citizens. 

I  believe  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  our  people  want  to  see  a  new  spirit 
of  unity  in  our  country.  We  would  like 
to  put  behind  us  the  decades  of  divi- 
sion and  bitterness,  begun  in  colonial 
times  when  men  and  women  were 
wrongly  brought  to  this  country 
against  their  will,  in  chains,  as  .slaves. 
They  were  the  targets  of  racial  and 
economic  discrimination  for  more  than 
a  century  after  slavery  was  legally 
ended.  We  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  this  issue  without  consid- 
ering our  history. 

No  otlier  racial  or  ethnic  group  in 
our  history  has  been  treated  in  such  a 
manner.  No  other  group  was  brought 
to  these  shores  as  slaves,  against  their 
will.  Of  the  scores  of  .statues  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  there  is  not  one 
which  honors  a  representative  of  this 
particular  race.  It  is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  this  vote  has  become  a 
symbol  to  so  many  Americans.  Many 
black  Americans  clearly  regard  this 
vote  not  as  a  vote  on  any  one  man,  his 
achievements,  or  his  human  shortcom- 
ings, but  as  a  vote  for  or  against  ac- 
cepting them  as  full-fledged,  equal 
members  of  American  society.  It  has 
become  a  way  of  saying  that  the  con- 
tribution of  millions  of  Americans 
both  in  peace  and  in  war  where  their 
sons  laid  down  their  lives  for  our  coun- 
try, is  fully  recognized  by  all  of  the 
American  people.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  say  symbolically  that  our 
Nation  has  taken  a  step  toward  put- 
ting the  discrimination  of  the  past 
behind  us  and  toward  committing  our- 
selves to  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  others  in 
this  body,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
moral  compulsion  to  make  this  sym- 
bolic expression,  to  affirm  that  all  of 
us  as  Americans,  of  every  race,  color, 
and  creed,  desire  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
as  brothers  and  sisters  in  God's 
human  family. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  like 
many  other  Americans,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  record-high  deficits 
that  are  being  forecast  for  the  next 
several  years.  To  continue  deficits  of 
$200  billion  for  the  next  few  years  will 
destroy  our  economy  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people.  We 
cannot  continue  blissfully  down  this 
path  of  enormous  budget  deficits  with- 
out feeling  the  economic  consequences 
very  soon. 

I  have  no  desire— and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that— no  desire  to  complicate 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
nor  does  any  other  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  have  any  desire  to  compli- 
cate its  passage. 

However,  because  of  this  grave  con- 
cern for  our  huge  deficits,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  today  along  with 


Senators  Nunn,  Heflin,  Kassebaum, 
Hatfield,  Zorinsky,  Mattingly,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Chiles,  that  will  allow  us 
to  honor  the  cause  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty while  also  making  some  progicss  in 
holding  down  these  huge  budget  defi- 
cits. 

This  amendment  would  amend  our 
statutes  to  celebrate  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  or  President's  Day,  as  it 
is  known;  Columbus  Day,  and  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday  on  the  actual 
or  traditional  day  the  event  took 
place,  respectively,  February  22,  Octo- 
ber 12,  and  January  15, 

When  the  date  of  celebration  occurs 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  the  occasion 
will  be  celebrated  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  amendment  will  mean  that  in 
most  years,  one  of  these  three  holi- 
days will  be  celebrated  on  a  weekend. 
This  will  permit  us  to  continue  observ- 
ing these  occasions  without  adding  a 
new  paid  Federal  holiday  every  year. 

The  formula  will  not  be  exact  in 
every  year,  but  over  the  next  15  years, 
it  would  keep  the  net  number  of  paid 
Federal  holidays  at  9  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  to  10,  as  will  occur  if  we  fail 
to  act.  We  would  save  about  $250  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  each  year 
by  taking  this  action. 

The  formula  also  does  not  favor  one 
holiday  over  another  or  reduce  the 
meaning  of  any  one  of  them.  It  treats 
all  these  events  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
simply  a  way  to  continue  appropriate 
national  events  while  helping  to  hold 
the  line  on  excessive  Government 
spending. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

It  does  not  reduce  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  holidays.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  actual 
day  of  celebration  of  these  three  holi- 
days for  1984-2000  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  at  this  time  to  yield  again  to 


my  colleague  from  Georgia  so  that  he 
may  complete  the  statement  he  was 
making  before  I  presented  the  amend- 
ment for  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter  and 
crafting  an  amendment  that  carefully 
preserves  not  only  the  holiday  created 
under  this  legislation  but  also  the 
spirit  of  the  holiday  while,  at  the  .same 
time,  as  he  has  already  explained, 
saving  the  taxpayers  approximately 
$250  million  a  year  at  the  Federal 
level. 

If  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  if  you 
project  that  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  we  would  be  saving  by  this 
amendment  $3,750,000,000  in  direct 
Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  President,  when  any  of  the  3 
days  occurs  on  a  weekend,  the  national 
observance  would  be  celebrated  on  the 
weekend,  and  there  would  still  be  a  na- 
tional observation  not  to  be  obscured 
or  forgotten,  but  there  would  be  no  lost 
workday. 

Under  our  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the 
automatic  Monday  holiday  format 
which  is  currently  observed,  Columbus 
Day— October  12,  Washington's  birth- 
day—February 22,  and  the  newly  des- 
ignated Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
birthday— January  15,  would  be  cele- 
brated on  the  actual  date  of  the  event 
being  commemorated. 

This    approach    would    include   the 
new  10th  Federal  holiday  and  at  the 
same  time  would  add  a  commonsense, 
cost  saving  reform  to  our  Federal  holi- 
day structure.  For  example.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  15-year  period  from 
1986  to  the  year  2000,  135  paid  holi- 
days are  currently  authorized.  When 
the  new  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  holi- 
day begins  in  1986.  150  Federal  holi- 
days  will    occur    during    the    15-year 
period  1986  to  2000.  With  the  Boren 
amendment,  however,  Columbus  Day, 
October    12,    Washington's    birthday, 
February  22,  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s,  birthday,  January  15  would  fall 
on  Saturday  or  on  Sunday   13  times 
during  this  15-year  period.  Thus,  Mr. 
President,   under   the   Boren   amend- 
ment, we  would  honor  Dr.  King,  in  a 
manner     identical     to     Washington's 
birthday  and  Columbus  Day  but  with 
a  new  increase  in  paid  Federal  holi- 
days of  only  2  days  over  this  15-year 
period.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  entire 
Federal   holiday   structure   would   in- 
crease only  slightly  over  current  law.  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  a  fair  and 
workable  solution  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
10  commend  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  remarks.  As  he  pointed  out. 


I  think  he  pointed  out,  this  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  solution.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  listen  and  weigh  his  re- 
marks. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  not 
logically  distinguish  between  amend- 
ments, not  to  carefully  study  the  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  this  amendment  differs  in  a 
very  large  degree  from  other  amend- 
ments proposed. 

First  of  all,  it  is  being  proposed  by  a 
group  of  people  who  are  in  support  of 
the  overall  resolution.  It  does  not 
single  out  this  holiday  for  special 
treatment.  It  treats  it  the  same  as 
others.  But  it  does  try  to  help  us  reach 
a  solution  in  terms  of  additional  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  and  on  the  impact  of 
our  budgetary  deiicits. 

So  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  view 
tills  as  a  fair  amendment,  one  which  is 
not  hostile  to  the  basic  resolution,  but 
one  which  is  sensitive  to  the  budgetary 
impact. 

At  this  point  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  who  has  joined  with 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I,  too.  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
him  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  an 
amendment  which  I  do  believe  is  a 
very  wise  one. 

Unfortunately,  the  well  of  debate 
has  been  poisoned  by  a  character  as- 
sassination against  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  which  has  caused  us  to  hesi- 
tate to  really  address  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  national  holidays  and  how 
we  can  best  designate  one  that  would 
honor  Martin  Luther  King  and  those 
who  have  fought  in  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

I  think  this  amendment  does  address 
that.  I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  eq- 
uitable, and  I  think  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economics  of  the  issue 
concerned,  it  is  a  wise  approach  and. 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  only 
like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  sup- 
porting it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  it  because  up  to  this  point 
in  time  we  have  been  reluctant  be- 
cause of  the  direction  of  this  debate  to 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  ways 
it  could  be  improved  to  even  be  a 
stronger  bill.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  There  are  30  minutes 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 
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this  is  a  peripheral  issue  in 

of  what  our  purpose  is.  and 

honor  not  only  Dr.  King  but 

those    who    have   been    in- 

the  civil  rights  mo\eraent  for 

ions.    I   would   hate   to 

one  of  the  auxiliary  issues 

arguments  that  have  been 

his  whole  debate  should  per- 

development  of  an  appropri- 

day. 

by  the  time  we  get  to  Jan- 
this  may  all  well  be  behind 
would  hate  to   think   that 
be  inhibiting  or  incumber- 
that  would  prevent  us  from 
in    appropriate     recognition 
date  in  1986.  Therefore,  it 
me  that  we  could  alleviate  a 
concern  which  has  been 
my   constituents   and   con- 
across  this  country  by  adopt- 
amendment   which   incorpo- 
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;he  same  kind  of  format;  that 
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on  a  normal  workday. 
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to  honor  a  great  American, 
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t  hat  many  people  raise. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank 
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not  only  to  honor  Dr.  King  but  to 
honor  the  progress  that  black  people 
have  made  in  this  Nation. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  the  issue  of  a 
national  holiday  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  has  validly  centered 
around  the  cost  of  the  American  tax- 
payer to  another  Federal  holiday.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated net  budgetary  expenditures  of 
approximately  $18  million  per  year, 
beginning  in  1986.  as  a  result  of  the 
addition  of  a  10th  Federal  holiday.  In 
light  of  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
my  strong  commitment  to  balancing 
our  Federal  budget,  I  think  that  these 
concerns  should  be  discussed  and 
other  alternatives  evaluated. 

Many  ideas  have  been  suggested  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  new  holidays,  re- 
gardless of  the  individual  being  hon- 
ored. Some  of  these  include  placing  a 
cap  on  the  number  of  legal  public  holi- 
days at  10,  honoring  several  great 
Americans  on  the  same  day,  or  provid- 
ing that  a  holiday  for  Dr.  King  should 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  but  thus  far  none  of 
these  ideas  have  been  adopted. 

Some,  of  course,  do  not  merit  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  others,  of  course, 
are  valid.  However,  congressional  lead- 
ers in  both  Houses  have  stated  that 
legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  all  holidays  will 
be  considered  in  the  immediate  future. 

Another  concern  that  has  been  justi- 
fiably raised  is  that  with  so  many  holi- 
days falling  on  Mondays,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  forgotten  the  true  meaning 
behind  the  celebrations.  We  should  be 
less  concerned  about  preserving 
Monday  holidays,  and  more  concerned 
with  the  significance  of  the  events. 

For  example,  historians  have  agreed 
that  the  most  likely  date  that  Christo- 
pher Columbus  reached  the  New 
World  was  October  12,  1492.  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try, was  born  on  February  22.  1732. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
January  15,  1929.  It  is  only  logical  and 
proper  that  we  honor  the  births  of 
these  individuals  and  the  discovery  of 
America  on  the  true  dates  of  their  oc- 
currences. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  I  believe 
that  a  practical  solution  to  alleviate 
these  problems  has  been  offered  by 
the  amendment  that  I  am  jointly 
sponsoring  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senator  Boren  of  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Nunn  of  Georgia,  Senator 
Kassebaum  of  Kansas,  and  Senator 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  please  suspend? 

The  hour  of  1:45  having  arrived, 
under  the  previous  order 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  which  I  think  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  that  the 
same  order  be  started  at  2  p.m.  rather 
than  1:45. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  vcas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
might  conclude  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  in  a  minute  or  two  and  I 
might  yield  at  least  about  9  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  need  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  If  we  can  con- 
clude the  debate,  it  would  be  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  A  14-year  projection  of 
the  dates  upon  which  these  holidays 
would  fall,  reveals  that  if  these  indi- 
viduals are  honored  on  their  original 
observance  dates.  13  of  these  holidays 
would  fall  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays. 
This  would  result  in  a  cost  savings  for 
the  American  taxpayer  of  approxi- 
mately $234  million,  since  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  work  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays  in  the  vast  marjority  of  cases. 
This  plan  is  a  workable  solution  in 
keeping  with  our  desire  to  preserve 
tradition  and  reduce  Government 
spending.  It  would  keep  the  total 
number  of  paid  holidays  about  the 
same  as  they  now  exist. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  to  show 
how  this  proposal  would  work  and  the 
dates  that  observances  would  fall. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  support  this  proposal 
so  that  an  appropriate  recognition  can 
be  established  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
flect upon  these  historic  events,  but 
without  any  substantial  increase  in 
cost. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  other 
holidays.  With  the  exception  of  Me- 
morial Day,  the  other  holidays  are 
days  that  would  not  fit  into  this.  We 
have  only  three  holidays  that  deal 
with  individuals.  Those  individuals  are 
Christopher  Columbus,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Now  I  considered  adding  Memorial 
Day  to  the  amendment.  After  discuss- 
ing it,  however,  it  was  felt  it  should  be 
left  out. 

Under  this  proposal,  every  7  years 
there  would  be  at  least  six  holidays 
that  would  fall  on  Saturdays  or  Sun- 
days, and  these  holidays  would  not  be 
paid  holidays.  On  a  14year  projection, 
13  would  fall  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays 
providing  a  substantial  savings  in  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  log- 
ical approach.  It  does  not  take  away 
from  any  individual.  It  puts  the  ob- 
servance of  the  King  holiday  on  the 
same  level  as  Washington's  Birthday 
and  Columbus  Day. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  and  this  is  some- 


thing we  should  be  interested  in.  I  do 
not  think  it  detracts  in  any  way  from 
the  King  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ORIGINAL  DATE  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  HOLIDAYS 
HONORING  GREAT  AMERICANS  AND  A  14-YEAR  PROJEC- 
TION  OF  THE   DAY   U^-ON   WHICH  THEY   WILL   FALL 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Randolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  embodies  the  substance  of 
the  legislation  that  I  have  had  pend- 
ing in  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  ap- 
proximately 6  years  numbered  S.  71  in 
the  98th  Congress.  I  support  it  and  co- 
sponsor  it  because  it  embodies  the  em- 
phasis of  the  amendment  I  offered  on 
yesterday  relating  only  to  the  honor- 
ing of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  I  had 
not  included  other  days— and  the 
change  in  Monday  holidays  that  I 
have  been  attempting  for  these  past 

years. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Senator 
BoREN.  and  others,  in  the  presentation 
of  this  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  do  what  our  colleague. 
Senator  Heflin,  has  said.  That  is,  give 
attention  to  why  we  are  establishing  a 
day  of  commemoration  and  not  just 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  Monday  holi- 
day. 

I  emphasize,  what  I  stated  yester- 
day, that  I  cannot  support  the  bill  if 
the  day  honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  is  not  observed  on  the  date  of  his 
birth. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  very  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  also 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  will  pass  the 
Senate  today  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  The  issue  is  no  longer  just  one 
of  honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  It  has  now  taken  on  great  symbolic 
meaning  to  millions  of  Americans.  To 
them,  the  creation  cf  this  holiday  will 
signify    that    a    contribution    to    our 


country  is  being  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. The  rejection  of  the  bill  would 
signal  a  step  backward  in  the  progress 
of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
record  deficits  we  are  facing  in  the 
coming  years.  There  is  a  cost  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  holiday.  K  is  a  cost 
in  both  salaries  and  in  lost  productivi- 
ty. 

But  there  is  a  wcy  to  reduce  that 
cost  and  yet  not  take  away  any  of  the 
significance  of  a  Dr.  King  holiday. 
This  is  the  Boren  amendment  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The  Boren 
amendment  would  have  three  holidays 
celebrated  on  their  traditional  or 
actual  date.  These  would  be  Colunbus 
Day.  George  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday. 
In  most  years,  at  least  one  of  these 
holidays  would  fall  on  a  weekend.  This 
would  save  the  cost  of  an  extra  holi- 
day in  most  years. 

This  IS  a  bipartisan  effort  to  honor 
Dr.  King,  yet  avoid  adding  to  our  al- 
ready record  deficits.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  the  one  way  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  while  not  lessening 
the  honors  to  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  President,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  bill  has  special  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State.  Dr.  Kin^ 
was  a  native  of  Georgia.  Atlanta  was 
his  home.  There  he  was  the  minister 
of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  Anri 
there  he  established  the  headquarters 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

Dr.  King  had  a  profound  impact  on 
our  State  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  his  work  to  achieve  racial 
equality.  I  cannot  say  that  all  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved.  But  look 
how  far  we  have  come  in  this  country 
during  the  last  20  to  25  years.  Now 
when  there  is  discrimination,  the 
victim  has  laws  on  the  books  to  pro- 
tect him  and  avenues  in  which  he  can 
seek  redress. 

We  are  a  better  country  for  these 
changes,  a  far  better  country.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  devoted  his 
life  to  working  to  bring  these  changes 
about.  It  was  through  his  and  others' 
courageous  struggles  that  we  made 
great  strides  in  truly  achieving  the 
ideals  of  this  country  as  expressed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  -We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights." 

For  these  reasons.  I  will  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  a  national  holiday  to  honor 
Dr.  King.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
also  join  in  supporting  this  cost-saving 
and  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  I  do  think  the  holiday  has 
now  taken  on  a  great  symbolic  mean- 
ing to  millions  of  Americans. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  10  minutes  remaining,  but  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  I  do  have  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  make  a  statement,  not  a 
statement  on  the  amendment  but  a 
statement  on  the  bill.  At  2  p.m.  I  will 
have  to  do  something  else. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  an  American; 
he  was  christian  and  black.  I  did  not 
know  him  but  I  heard  his  words.  He 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  voice  about  re- 
demption—of our  individual  .souls  and 
from  our  national  disgrace.  The  dream 
he  shared  that  hot  August  afternoon 
in  1963  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial—the   dream    he    gave    his   life 
for— was  a  dream  shared  by  millions  of 
Americans  black  and  white  alike.  It 
was  a  dream  that  challenged  America 
to  live  up  to  its  ideals,  to  rise  above 
the  assumed  rights  of  prejudice  and  to 
assert  the  inherent  rights  of  humanity 
once  again,  just  as  100  years  earlier 
Abraham   Lincoln    had   urged   Ameri- 
cans to  rise  above  the  assumed  rights 
of  property  and  to  assert  the  inherent 
rights  of  humanity.  Dr.  King  taught 
what  any  good  family  North  or  South 
taught— there  is  no  room  for  hate  in 
this  house.  He  preached  that  America 
was  still  an  idea  becoming— becoming 
what  its  people  would  have  it  be.  And 
he  labored  for  an  America  in  which 
men  and  women  were  not  judged  by 
color  but  stood  equal  in  the  eyes  and 
practices  of  the  State  just  as  they  do 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  His  me.ssage  told  us 
what  we  knew,  that  America  was  in- 
complete without  addressing  the  injus- 
tice, festering  in  our  national  soul,  of  a 
dual  society  of  black  and  white.  But  he 
believed  that  even  in  the  face  of  bla- 
tant discrimination.  America— its  insti- 
tutions and  its  people— had  the  capac- 
ity for  righting  the  wrong  course.  His 
message  offered  redemption  from  our 
original  sin.  His  message  spawned  the 
civil  rights  revolution  of  the  1960's— 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act. 
These  laws  secured  long  withheld  civil 
rights  for  black  Americans  but  they 
also  changed  the  attitudes  of  white 
Americans,    and   led    to   a   legitimate 
moral  awakening,  and  made  America  a 
better  place. 

Respect  for  democracy  lay  at  the 
core  of  Dr.  King's  tactics.  He  was  a 
nonviolent  man  who  was  steadfast  in 
his  objective.  He  would  not  compro- 
mise with  racism.  Forty  times  he  went 
to  jail  for  his  belief.^.  Time  and  time 
again  he  stood  for  human  dignity  and 
individual  self  worth.  He  said  he  would 
rather  go  hungry  than  eat  at  the  back 
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have  overcome.  They  are  quick  to  take 
offense,  to  see  a  slur,  to  go  for  the  jug- 
ular and  they  do  it  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  which  is  their  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
wf  ha\  e  order  in  the  Senate'.^ 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well-taken.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  only  they  had  as 
much  respect  for  me  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  as  they  do  for  Senate  rules. 

The  Senators  from  Nof-th  Carolina 
have  implied  on  moro  than  one  occa- 
sion that  they  are  courageous,  fighting 
for  their  views.  'Political  suicide, "  the 
.delator  from  North  Carolina  has 
called  his  opposition  to  ♦^he  holiday.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  courageous;  I 
t.hink  their  artions  are  verj  carefully 
f'alculated. 

No,  they  are  not  etching  another 
American  profile  in  courage  in  this 
debate.  Far  from  it.  They  are  running 
the  old  campaign,  as  old  as  the  inter- 
action of  race  and  politics  in  America. 
They  are  playing  up  to  old  Jim  Crow 
and  all  of  us  know  it.  This  holiday  is 
their  cutting  issue.  This  is  the  one 
*,har  gets  the  people  aroused  and  to 
their  feet  cheering.  But  which  people. 
Mr.  President,  those  who  believe  that 
America  is  one  N?tion  under  God  or 
those  who  believe  that  it  still  should 
be  two,  separate  and  unequal?  1  sense 
it  IS  the  latter  group  that  v.ill  rally  to 
the  call  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

They  would  seek  to  deny  this  holi- 
day in  an  act  of  self-styled  courage.  I 
wonder  how  much  courage  they  would 
have  in  the  face  of  an  angry  mob;  or 
the  onslaught  of  nightsticks;  or  tne  fu- 
silade  of  rocks;  or  the  threat  that  the 
next  church  will  be  bombed.  I  wonder 
how  long  they  would  persist  without 
the  assurance  that  the  authorities 
were  on  their  side? 

And  so  I  a.sk  myself  who  are  they  de- 
fending; how  do  they  see  themselves? 
Wfiy  are  they  so  afraid  of  making  a 
national  holiday  for  Dr.  King.  Ii  is  the 
cf.st.  they  say.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
F'BI  spied  on  him.  they  say.  It  is  be- 
cause Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Madison, 
and  Jefferson  do  not  have  holidays, 
they  say.  It  is  because  he  opposed  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  they  say,  and.  finally, 
it  is  because  he  is  not  a  good  model  for 
the  young,  ihey  seem  to  say. 

Good  model  for  the  young?  I  have 
always  thought  that  parents  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  model  for  the  young 
and  that  parents  became  the  model  by 
their  actions  and  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  that  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  hate  in  their 
hearts  not  because  of  Martin  Luther 


King  or  John  F.  Kennedy  or  tiie  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  New  Jersey.  They  iico"'  up 
without  hate,  they  grow  up  respecting 
that  all  men  are  created  eqaal  in  the 
eyes  of  God  because  their  parents 
taught  them  that  and  lived  it  and  they 
grew  up  and  sensed  the  rightness  of 
that  teaching.  That  is  it.  No  my.stery. 

So.  Martin  Luther  King  Day  will  not 
make  up  for  all  those  parents  who 
failed  to  teach  their  children  to  be 
colorblind  or  to  love  their  neighbor  as 
themselves.  The  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  will  act  root  out  t'-ial 
evil  in  their  hearts  but  it  will  gi'/e  us  a 
day  to  reflect  on  the  life  and  work  of 
this  great  American.  When  the  young 
look  at  Dr.  King  and  his  times,  they 
can  be  proud,  as  I  was  back  in  1964.  ? 
college  student,  sitting  in  that  far 
corner  of  the  Senate  Chamber  the 
night  the  civil  right.':  bill  passed. 

It  will  give  then  i  chanct  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  moments  when  we  do 
com.e  together  as  a  national  communi- 
ty dedicated  to  fultiUing  the  prom'se 
of  our  democracy. 

It  will  give  us  time  to  reflect  on 
those  moments  when  our  glacial  col- 
lective humanity  moves  an  inch  for- 
ward. That  happened  during  the  times 
and  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

A  national  holiday  gives  us  a  chance 
for  a  structured  service  in  our  church- 
es and  synagogues  and  community 
centers  in  order  to  focus  on  the  power 
of  Dr.  King's  redemptive  message  and 
to  ask  ourselves  individually  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  can  do  to  real- 
ize his  dream.  For  us  in  th^^  Senate, 
thai,  holiday  will  give  us  the  :  pecial 
chance  to  think  back  to  this  vote,  a 
chance  to  reflect  about  the  day  most 
of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  treated  brotherhood  as  a  person- 
al command  and  not  a  political  chit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  1  minute  to  resoond  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Boren  and  others. 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  good  idea, 
but  it  comes  a  little  late  in  the  process. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  not  pas.sed  but  that  he 
will  offer  it  on  different  legislation.  I 
think  it  might  not  save  ah  the  money 
that  has  been  talked  about  saving. 

We  might  have  a  lot  of  absenteeism 
when  the  holiday  came  on  a  Tuesday 
or  a  Thursday.  In  addition,  we  are  told 
that  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  like 
the  3-day  weekend.  They  like  the 
Monday  holiday,  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 
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So  do  commercial  interests.  So  I 
cannot  .support  the  amendment. 

I  do  commend  the  Senators  who 
sponsored  it.  I  hope  we  can  have  hear- 
ings following  the  passage  of  this  bill 
in  its  present  form.  Senator  Randolph 
presently  has  a  bill  in  that  does  pretty 
much  what  the  Boren  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  BOREN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  hope  we  will  be  successful  in 
this  amendment.  If  we  are  not,  we 
hope  to  introduce  some  legislation  on 
this  matter. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2339 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  1;45 
p.m.  having  arrived  and  passed, 
through  extensions,  we  come  to  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  would  vote  nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QOAYLE).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  5, 
nays  92 -as  follows; 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  300  Leg.] 
YEAS-5 


Dodri 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Rie«lf 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2339)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2341 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  now 
occurs  or  amendment  No.  2341,  of 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from.  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  4, 
nays  93,  as  follows: 


Armstrong 

East 

Symms 

Denton 

Helms 

NAYS-92 

Abdnor 

Goldwaler 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Benuen 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Huddleslon 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kas.sebaiim 

.Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DAmalo 

Laulenberg 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Malhias 

Tsonga.s 

Eagleton 

Malsunaga 

Wallop 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

Weicker 

Ford 

Melchcr 

Wilson 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

ANSWERING  ■PRESFNT'-l 
Humphrey 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ^as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2343 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  No.  2343, 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklo- 
homa.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST  (when  his  name  wa-s 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
na.vs  52.  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  302  Leg.] 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  301  Leg.l 

YEAS-4 

Garn 

Helms 

Hatch 

Symms 

NAYS-93 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nicklts 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bidcn 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Percy 

Boren 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Qjayle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarban"s 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Spect  ir 

D  Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Ste'  ens 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Triblr 

Domenici 

.Malhias 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mr.tsunaga 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Warner 

E\  ans 

McClure 

Weicker 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Ford 

Metzeiibaum 

Zorinsky 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boscliwiiz 

Burdick 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Denton 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 

Garn 


Abdnor 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danf  ort  h 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


ANSWERED  •  PRESENT"- 1 
East 
NOT  VOTING— 2 
Dodd  Riegle 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No. 
2341)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


YEAS— 45 

Goldwr.ter 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflm 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Ka-ssebaum 

Ka.sten 

Long 

lugar 

Mattingly 

NAYS— 52 

Hart 

Hecht 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Malhias 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 


McClure 

Melchcr 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

SimF>son 

Stafford 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


Pell 
Percy 

Pre.sslcr 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Sarbanes 

Sa.sser 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


ANSWERED  ■PRESENT'-l 
East 
NOT  VOTING-2 
Dodd  Riegle 

So  Mr.  BoREN's  amendment  (No. 
2343)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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BOB  EN 


f  n  m 
stater  lent 
DOIE 


Kans  IS. 
Presi  dent 


i; 
V  ic 


w  ire 


worri  !d 


an  ien< 


NU^N 


BORSN 


Mr. 
Senator 
brief 

Mr 
the  Senate  ■ 

Mr. 
from 

Mr. 
vote  on  th 
there   is 
Senate  for 
appropriat 
uals  and 
strike  a 
budgetary 

There 
told  me  th 
the  sub.s 
were 

it  might  d< 
ference. 
others,  in 
for  this 
voted  for  it 

I  will  jus ; 
duce  it  as 
amendmen 
ceive  the 
like  to 
ing  it  as  a 

Mr 
Oklahoma 
vation? 

Mr 

Mr. 
lighted  the 
going  to 
ly  want  to 
encourage 
that  has 
for  a  long 
whicli  wou 
ject  of  holi 

I    want 
leagues,  w 
this  amen 
that     this 
S3,750,000 
That  is  no 
nored,  par 
ment  of  tl 
would  hav 
this    bill 
Luther  K 
and    by 
other  ho 

So  1 
Commictei. 
fairs 
Affairs 
jurisdictior 
prompt 
a  way  to 
legislation 
body  want; 
is  fiscally 
deficits  ar< 
economic 

Mr 

The 
majority 

Mr. 
do  one  th 
this  point 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
Kani:as  yield  to  me  for  a 
•) 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
from  Oklahoma. 
BOItEN.  I   Lhank  the  Senator 


I  think  that  the  close 

amendment  indicates  that 

despread   support    in    the 

:he  idea  of  trying  to  find  an 

way  to  honor  the  individ- 

ckuses  represented  and  still 

b;  .lance  with   the  fiscal  and 

mpact. 

several    Senators    who 

t  they  were  very  much  for 

tajice  of  'his  amendment  but 

procedurally  about  what 

in  terms  of  causing  a  con- 

Cjlearly    there    were    many 

ddiiion  to  those  who  voted 

■dment.  who  would  have 

as  a  freesi.anding  bill. 

repeat  that  we  will  intro- 

bill.  the  cosponsors  of  the 

We  would  be  glad  to  re- 

t^ames  of  others  who  might 

it.  We  will  be  pursu- 

2  eparate  piece  of  legislation. 

Will  the  Senator  from 

yicid  just  for  a  brief  obser- 


NUNN 


b(  en 


BAKER 


BAi  :er 
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.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
introduce  that.  I  will  certain- 
remain  a  cospoasor.  I  also 
Senators  to  look  at  the  bill 
introduced  and  pending 
ime  by  Senator  R.\ndolph, 
d  deal  with  this  whole  sub- 
iays  in  a  similar  way. 
o    emphasize    to    my    col- 
iie  we  are  thinking  about 
dment  which  came  so  close, 
amendment     would    save 
00  over  the  next  15  vears. 
a  sum  to  be  in  any  way  ig- 
icularly  when  the  amend- 
e  Senator  froni  Oklahoma 
carried  out  the  purpose  of 
ay    honoring    Dr.    Martin 
by  preserving  the  holiday 
ing    this    holiday    with 
;i  in  similar  categories, 
we  can  get  the  Judiciary 
or  the  Governmental  Af- 
.  if  the  Governmental 
Cofnmittee  is  deemed  tc  have 
over    this    bill,    to    ha\e 
helirings  and  let  us  figure  out 
( arry  out  the  spirit  of  this 
*hich  is  precisely  what  this 
.  but  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
sponsible  in  a  period  when 
a  very  severe  peril  to  the 
ture  of  this  country, 
addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.    The 


irg 
t  eati 
lie  ay; 


hojjp 


Comr  littee 


re; 


f  jt 


PR  SSIDING 
If  ader. 


i:ig 


Mr.  President,  let  me 

that  I  feel  I  .-.hould  do  at 

I  have  talked  with  the  mi- 


nority  leader  about  this  and  he  has 
cleAred  it  on  his  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  thai  v;hen  the  Wilson-Nunn- 
Boren  amendment  is  introduced  as  a 
bill,  that  it  be  placed  directly  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  rnay  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  if  he  wo'ild  yield, 
there  are  two  separate  amendments 
here,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia—and 1  am  for  that  amendment— 
and  the  other  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  of  which  I  arn  a  cosponsor, 
T  believe  the  majority  leader  intended 
lor  both  of  those  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimou.s  consent  that  1  may  rescind 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  must 
say,  in  all  fairne.ss,  I  have  not  checked 
the  second  part  of  that.  Let  me  do 
that  and  I  will  make  the  recjuest  again 
:n  just  a  moment. 

Let  me  make  one  other  announce- 
ment. Mr.  President,  it  is  now  2  min- 
utes to  .3  I  previously  indicated  we 
were  going  to  try  to  limit  ihe  time  for 
ibpe^ches  to  5  mmutos  and  provide 
that  no  amendments  would  be  in 
order.  Thai  request  will  not  fly. 

But  let  me  uarn  Senators  that  they 
ougi.t  to  know  that  that  vote  is  going 
to  occur  at  4  o'clo.k.  I  hope  e\ erybody 
will  be  considerate  (jf  the  time  that 
Senators  require  to  make  their  final 
statements. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  the 
comments  madt  by  Senator  Boren, 
Senator  Nunn,  and  others  indicate,s 
tliat  w<-  are  approaching  that  time 
within  the  Senate  and  in  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  legislation  which 
is.  in  substance,  what  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  is  now  speak- 
ing, has  been  atiemptin?  to  achieve 
for  at  least  6  years. 

I  am  prateful.  not  only  to  have 
joined  in  the  amendment  which  lost 
by  seven  votes,  which  was  an  amend- 
ment that  should  have  been  adopted, 
in  my  opinion,  but  I  am  gratified  at 
tlio  strong  support  it  received.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  heip  us  in  bringing 
this  matter  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  Senate  itself.  The  country  will 
profit,  and  we  will  do  .something  chat  I 
think  is  very  important,  by  reestab- 
lishing the  original  dates  of  observ- 
ance to  commemorate  the  significance 
of  the  work  of  the  individual  and  the 
importance  of  the  event. 


Several  Senators  addres.=:cd  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  question  recurs  on 
amendment  No.  2269  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson;.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Witliout  oi^jection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  comment  on  tlie  colloquy  which 
had  taken  place  before  the  majority 
leader  made  certain  comments.  I'hen  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  other  Sena- 
tors. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  may  be  ?.bie  to 
accommodate  Senators  wiio  have  a 
deeo  interest  in  a  bill  that  would  be 
similar  to  the  amendment  just  defeat- 
ed in  a  very  close  vote.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators  on  bcith  .'■>ides  of 
the  aisle— Senator  Kasseeaum,  Sena- 
tor Maitingi.!',  Seriator  Randolph, 
Senator  Denton.  Senator  Bohen.  Sen- 
aior  Nunn,  and  others— who  would 
like  us  to  move  on  t!ie  legislation  very 
quickly.  This  Senator  has  no  objection 
to  it  being  put  on  the  calendar.  That  is 
not  a  judgment  for  this  Senator  to 
make.  But  I  think  there  should  be 
hearings  on  the  proposal  because  we 
need  to  explore  the  cost.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  a:^  to  how  much 
\'  might  save.  We  have  a'.l  kinds  of  fig- 
ures of  $100  million,  $200  million. 
Plus,  I  think  there  might  be  some 
strong  objections  from  commercial  in- 
terests who  like  3-apy  weekends,  fronr. 
organized  labor  who  like  3-day  week- 
ends in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, snd  a  number  of  things  we 
were  not  able  to  fociis  on  in  the  brief 
tinie  tliat  the  amendment  ^\as  before 
us.  In  fact,  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment tiad  30  stconds.  It  i.s  pretty  hard 
to  make  the  case  in  X'  seconds.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  not  object  to  placing  it 
on  the  calendar  along  with  the  propos- 
al of  the  Senator  from  California,  Sen- 
ator Wilson.  But  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  hearings  on  this  rather 
comprehensive  approach  proposed  by 
a  number  of  Senators. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  1  under- 
stand w'.'  are  going  to  limit  the  speech- 
es now  to  5  minutes.  I  yield  .5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MElZENEAUvr.  Mx.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  :o  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  ftom  Oklahoma 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  lhank  the  Senator 


from  Kansas  for  the  comment  he  has 
just  made. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  consider 
such  a  request  to  allow  the  bill  to  be 
placed  immediately  on  the  calendar 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings 
would  be  held  before  its  consideration. 
.T  would  only  say  again  my  conversa- 
tions with  those  from  the  civil  rights 
community,  the  leaderships  of  several 
organizations,  would  convince  me  thai, 
as  a  separate  question,  they  might  well 
also  support  this  piece  of  legislation 
rather  than  having  it  tied  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  It  is  a  free- 
standing proposal,  and  1  think  there 
will  be  widespread  support.  I  hope  we 
cati  adopt  the  mechanism,  because  of 
the  public  concern  over  the  cost,  that 
will  enable  us  to  have  a  very  quick 
timetable  to  consider  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly  fo-  10  seconds,  I  think  we  could 
have  an  expedited  procedure.  I  do 
think  we  nc'^d  to  address  the  cost,  pri- 
niarily.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
-alls  and  letters  and  they  say  the  con- 
cern is  cost.  There  may  be  other  con- 
cerns, but  the  expressed  concern  is  the 
cos*^. 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  v:> 
about  at  that  point  where  we  will  ap- 
propriately honor  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  times  No  one  belore  or 
Since  Martin  Lutlier  King  has  contrib 
uted  more  to  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers of  discrimination  that  society  has 
built,  not  only  di.^crimination  against 
the  blacks  but  against  all  minorities, 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Dr.  King 
personally.  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
marched  with  him  in  Selma.  and  I 
share  the  dream  that  he  so  eloquently 
expressed. 

I  remember  that  day  so  well  in 
Selma  when  we  marched.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  march,  I  remember  call- 
ing my  home  in  Cleveland  and  speak- 
ing with  my  wift .  I  remember  her  con- 
sternation and  fear  because  she  had 
ju.st  heard  on  the  TV  that  Mrs.  Viola 
Luiszo  had  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  that  day  and  she  was  one  of  the 
participants.  She  sacrificed,  Martin 
Luther  King  sacrificed,  so  many 
others  have  sacrificed,  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  might  move  forward. 
Dr.  King  was  r.  mpn  of  action  who 
awoke  the  conscience  of  America  at  a 
time  when  others  were  villing  to 
simply  turn  their  heads  away.  He  was 
a  man  who  decried  the  senseless  kill- 
ing of  innocent  people  wherever  it 
took  place. 

The  honor  which  we  now  bestow 
upon  him  has  mifortunate)y  beer  far 
too  long  in  coming.  We  car.  ill  afford 
to  delay  thit;  action  any  longer  and  we 
will  not.  We  will  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion promptly. 

The  action  we  take  today  is  more 
than  symbolic.  It  is  a  statement  to  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere  that  they 


need  not   accept  anything  les,s   than 
equality. 

Dr.  King  gave  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  As  v.as  recently  shown  by 
the  20th  anniveisary  march  on  Wash- 
ington, the  American  people  continue 
to  share  his  dreams  for  a  better  world. 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  establishnx  nt  of  this  perpetual 
memOiial  to  Martin  Lather  King's 
great  accomplishments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  histo- 
rians write  about  tli.'  great  men  who 
lived  in  the  20th  c'-t  tury  and  who  had 
an  impact  upon  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  Martin  Ltuner  King's  name  will 
be  among  those. 

Mr.  HART  ad  iressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART  "''all  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  i  le  4  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE,  i'our  minutes. 

Mr.  HAR  r.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi>senl  ihat  Mi.";?  Dawn 
Alexander,  a  m.ember  of  my  staff  who 
has  worked  very  diligently  for  a 
number  of  years  on  this  very  impor 
tant  legislation,  be  accorded  floor 
pri^'ileges  during  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  n  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  making  the 
third  Monday  in  .January  a  national 
holiday  in  oommem.oraLion  of  the 
birthday  of  the  iate  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  A  national  holiday  honoring 
Dr.  King  is  not  only  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  person  who  did  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  our  lifetime  to  advance 
the  cause  of  social  justice— it  also  un- 
derscor.is  our  national  commitment  to 
equality  and  freedom. 

Our  Nation  is  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  are  created  equal  But 
for  most  of  our  history,  some  Ameri- 
cans have  been  more  equal  than 
others.  Until  the  civil  rights  movement 
led  by  Dr.  King,  a  Nation  which  ga,e 
the  world  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Bill  of  Rights  had  to 
contend  vvith  Jim  Crow  laws,  poll 
taxes,  and  Government-enforced  seg- 
regation, A  national  holiday  honoring 
Martin  Luther  King  is  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  enormous  contributions  he 
made  to  protecting  and  extending  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  and  capturing 
that  democratic  ideal  which  we  pro- 
iess  to  believ<  ip. 

Mr.  Presider...  consistently  through- 
out our  history,  individuals  have 
emerged  who  have  raised  the  best  of 
our  national  ideals  and  brought  them 
alive  for  their  confemporaries.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  s  <ch  a  prophet  for 
our  own  age. 

Oppon<  r.ts  of  this  legislation  have 
criticized  the  proposed  holiday  as  a 
special  privilege  for  bl:icks  or  minori- 
ties in  general.  Certr.inly  Dr.  Kings 
life  and  message  h;is  .special  meaning 
for  black  American^;  ar.o  o'hers  who 


have  been  vi'^tims  of  discrimination. 
But  in  inspiring;  us  toward  a  future  of 
justice,  peace,  and  equ;  l.-lv.  Martin 
Luther  King  spok^  (O  the  wholt-  world. 
In  honoring  Dr.  Kiug,  we  ^  •••'  hoi.oring 
the  cause  ot  social  justice,  equal  op- 
portunity, and  ciA  il  right.s  for  rsll 
Americans.  Dr.  King  .  dr;  am  it  a 
dream  behind  vhich  .>11  of  us-  wor.ten 
and  men,  black  and  .■.  hite,  Jew  and 
gentile,  northern  and  southern— can 
unite,  for  it  is  t".  e  cream  wnicli  cap- 
tures the  promise  of  America. 

At  a  timi'  when  devislveness  reigns 
throughout  our  land,  w<»  need  to  held 
before  us  the  memory  o.'  a  courageous 
individual  v.lio  gave  his  life  atte-npt- 
ing.  in  his  words,  'to  transform  the 
jangling  d;.?cords  of  our  i-^'ation  into  a 
symphony  of  brotherhood. "  In  making 
real  the  ideals  of  our  Na'ion  Martin 
Lut'  er  King,  Jr.,  manifestly  strength- 
ened America, 

M;  rrin  Luther  Kin;;  demonstrated 
the  power  of  an  individual  to  clmnge 
our  society  through  peaceful  met^no. 
H?  chose  to  march  but  noi  to  riot,  to 
sing  but  not  to  strike,  to  speak  but  not 
to  attack.  Although  his  year'-  w-re  cut 
tragically  short  by  violence,  his  life 
story  affirms  the  ability  of  Americans 
to  move  this  Nation  forward  through 
the  ballot  box  and  the  pen  rather  than 
the  tank  or  the  .sword.  Th;s  lesson  is 
an  instructive  one  for  members  of 
other  societies  committed  to  peaceful 
change.  What  in  other  .societies  would 
be  possible  only  with  violent  upheav- 
al—the end  of  legal  segregation— was 
accomplished  in  this  Nation  through 
the  moral  suasion  of  a  young  blacK 
mini.stei  armed  with  the  commitments 
and  energies  oi  millions  of  peaceful 
Americans. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  proposed 
holiday  be  not  simply  a  day  for  com- 
memorating tne  life  of  Dr.  King  but 
also  a  day  for  reflection  for  all  Ameri- 
cans on  how  we  can  make  Dr.  King's 
dream  a  reality.  We  should  use  the 
third  Monday  in  January  a.s  a  hail- 
mark  of  how  far  we  have  cc:ne  and 
how  far  we  have  to  go. 

It  is  my  hope  that  for  at  least  1  day 
of  the  calendar  year,  the  attention  ol 
our  Nation  will  be  focused  on  those  as- 
pects of  our  national  life  which  rry 
out  for  the  peaceful  methods  of  Dr, 
King.  Without  the  spotlight  of  a  na- 
tional holiday,  too  many  problems  will 
become  further  shrouded  ui  the 
dismal  robes  of  .ipathy  and  neglect. 
Martin  Luther  King  warnea  ,igainst 
this  w-hen  he  said  thst  -Injusuco  any- 
where is  a  threat  to  justito  every- 
where." 

This  holiday  h^s  also  been  opposed 
on  the  grounds  of  cost.  I  am  not 
immune  to  these  concerns,  although 
estimates  on  the  real  costs  have  varied 
by  millions  of  dollars  The  Congres- 
sional  Budget  Office  has  determined 
that  the  cost  would  be  $18  million— a 
figure  far  below  that  usually  cited  by 
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opponerti  of  this  measure.  Regard- 
less lh<se  who  have  fbcused  on  cost 
are  asking  the  vitohk  questions.  How 
can  we  put  a  dollar  figure  on  justice 
and  corr  patSion  and  civil  rights?  Why 
do  we  (dcus  on  the  cos's  of  holiday 
without  mention' ny  the  costs  of 
wa.ste<'.  I  lumar  potenfcUi  or  the  bene- 
fits of  a.  uruted,  fireattve.  oreitfetic 
people.' 

Mr.  Piesideni.  Mart.o  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  once  said  xhat  "wewni  not  he  sat- 
isfied until  justice  rolls  down  like 
water  aid  righteousness  hte  a  in>ght> 
stream.'l  Establishing  a  riiitifinal  noli 
day  in  hpnor  of  Dr.  King  will  not  bring 
Justice  and  righteousnest.  but  it  will 
serve  to  recognize  the  jcntributio.T^  of 
an  authentic  hero  who  gav€  his  life  so 
others  could  enjoy  the  lUll  benefits 
our  society  offers,  neir.ember'ng  his 
dedicaticn  and  actions  n  this  wa:. 
should  iJispire  all  cf  us  Lo  '^ork  hfcjde- 
toward  t^is  vision  of  a  better  wor!  j 

Mr.  BTjTMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  rtlESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tiijrie? 

Mr.  K|a>rNEDY.  I  yield  .such  time  is 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  desires. 

Mr.  aUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  beeii  exactly  100  years  until  this 
year  that  Mahatma  Ghandi,  a  young 
fledgling  attorney  in  South  Africa,  was 
subjectei  to  the  apartheid  policies  of 
that  nation,  which  still  exist.  In  his 
writings  he  said  that  he  could  never 
understand  how  any  man  could  feel 
that  he  fionored  himself  by  dishonor- 
ing othei  s. 

This  v«as  at  a  time  in  South  Africa 
when  blocks  were  forced  to  walk  in  the 
streets  sD  that  white  men  could  walk 
unimpeded  on  the  sidewalks. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legii  lation.  I  consider  it  altogether 
appropriate  that  thi^  great  body 
should  a  ct  today  to  honor  a  man  who 
changed  forever  the  corrse  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
dedicateii  his  life  to  challenge  the  laws 
and  cast  jms  that  had  so  bitterly  divid- 
ed this  Nation  sinoe  its  birth.  He 
forced  Arnericans  to  recognize  that  the 
rights  artd  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  meaningless  unless  applied 
equally  I  o  all,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

Marti  i:  Luther  King's  struggle  was 
an  Amer  lean  struggle,  a  patriotic  quest 
for  sociiJ  justice  and  racial  equality. 
Moreover,  in  a  time  of  turmoil,  anger, 
and  frui  I  ration,  he  steadfastly  advo- 
cated nonviolent  resistance  and  power- 
ful orat,  ry  to  bring  about  change.  Dr. 
King  i^Dpealed  to  the  decency  of 
America  and  his  words  brought  out 
the  best  in  us  all.  His  assassination  at 
the  age  3f  39  auid  the  loss  of  his  lead- 
ership aid  vision  are  a  national  trage- 
dy. 

In  larf  e  measure,  this  proposed  Fed- 
eral holi  iay  would  go  beyond  recogniz- 
ing Dr.  Cinq's  birth.  It  would  serve  as 
ar  annuil  reniinder  that  many  of  his 
dreams    or  civil  rights  and  social  jus- 


tice remain  unfulfilled.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  also  be  a  time  for  all 
of  us  to  celebrate  freedom,  justice,  and 
tolerance  in  America. 

Some  believe  that  it  was  Dr.  King 
who  was  behind  the  social  strife  that 
we  experienced  in  the  1960's  and  to 
some  extent  still  face  today.  Our 
memories  have  faded. 

Slavery  was  alive  in  this  land  only 
slightly  more  than  one  century  ago.  It 
was  an  evil  institution  and  it  had  evil 
consequences— consequences  that 

follow  us  to  this  very  day.  When  a 
ffresLi  body  of  individuals  is  treated 
cruelly  and  is  deprived  of  what  the 
rost  of  us  consider  to  be  the  basics  of 
'.ile,  then  those  people  are  going  to 
rise  up— sometime,  somewhere,  some 
way— against  those  w  ho  have  persecut- 
ed them.  The  black  people  of  this 
country  had  suffered  great  persecu- 
ion  ^nd  were  beginning  to  protest.  We 
can  De  grateful  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was  there  for  one  brief  moment 
to  di.'cct  that  protest  in  a  nonviolent 
w:iy.  In  the  spirit  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Dr.  King  preached  passive  resistance 
and  other  forms  of  nonviolent  civil  dis- 
obedience as  vehicles  for  social 
change.  How  ironic,  and  how  unalter- 
ably sad  and  tragic,  that  in  claiming 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
forces  of  hate  removed  from  our  midst 
the  cne  most  effective  voice  for  peace 
and  brot.herhood  among  the  races. 
Martin  Luther  King  did  not  "cause" 
social  unrest.  The  dark  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  chains  and  the  auc- 
tion blocks,  the  "white  only"  signs, 
and  the  separate  schools:  These  are 
the  causes  of  civil  strife. 

And  what  did  Dr.  King  seek?  Simply 
the  right  to  vote  without  harassment, 
the  right  for  black  Americans  to  eat  in 
the  same  restaurants  where  whites 
ate,  the  right  to  stay  in  the  same 
hotels,  to  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
same  jobs,  and  to  go  to  the  same 
schools.  Simply  stated.  Dr.  King  be- 
lieved that  the  promises  of  "justice" 
and  the  "blessings  ol  liberty"  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
specific  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  13th.  14th, 
and  15th  amendmonts  should  be 
peaceably  and  firmly  and  resolutely 
claimed  once  and  for  all  by  black 
Americans. 

I  humbly  ask  my  <.  lleagues,  then,  to 
take  this  occasion  not  only  to  affirm 
the  goodness  and  importance  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  but  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  love  and  broth- 
erhood in  an  unhappy  world  where 
the  emotion  of  hate  still  finds  a  more 
receptive  audience  than  the  message 
of  love. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  Con- 
gress should  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  way  in  which  we  desig- 
nate national  holidays.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  made  some  valid 
points,  I  think,  about  the  costs  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  the  effect  that 
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increasing  the  number  of  holidays  has 
on  small  businesses.  Perhaps,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  argue,  holidays  and 
days  to  honor  important  historic  fig- 
ures should  be  set  on  a  date  certain,  to 
fall  on  that  date  each  year  regardless 
of  the  day  of  the  week.  I  believe  this 
proposition  has  merit  and  should  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  should  today,  without 
further  delay,  endorse  the  bill  before 
us  with  a  resounding  vote  which  sends 
a  message  to  all  Americans  that  the 
principles  for  which  Dr.  King  stood— 
equality,  peace,  justice,  and  compas- 
sion for  all  people  in  the  world— are 
principles  of  supreme  value  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
great  pleasure  today  as  we  approach 
the  vote  on  this  historic  legislation  to 
create  a  holiday  for  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

This  is  a  day  when  we  in  the  Senate 
recognize  Dr.  King  as  deserving  a 
unique  place  in  our  national  life  and 
our  cultural  heritage.  Dr.  King's  vision 
and  dream  embraced  all  Americans  in 
his  quest  to  make  a  living  reality  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  economic 
and  social  justice  for  all  humankind, 
those  fundamental  principles  in  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  certain  opponents  of 
this  legislation  have  sought  to  discred- 
it its  legitimacy  by  alleging  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  led  by  Dr.  King 
had  heen  Communist  influenced— that 
Dr.  King  had  befriended  a  member 
and  former  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Six  years  of  electronic  surveillance 
by  the  FBI  failed  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence that  Dr.  King's  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities were  vehicles  to  further  any 
Communist  aims.  At  no  time  did  the 
FBI  produce  evidence  that  Communist 
Party  members  represented,  or  spoke 
in  the  name  of,  or  in  behalf  of.  Dr. 
King. 

Last  night,  on  CBS  news,  indeed, 
Stanley  Pottinger.  the  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  who  had  access 
to  those  files,  said  the  following: 

There  was  nothing  in  the  files,  either  in 
tapes  or  written  records  that  I  saw.  that  in- 
dicated that  Martin  Luther  King  was  a  com- 
munist or  a  communist  sympathizer,  or  in 
any  way  knowingly  or  negligently  let  him- 
self be  used  by  communists. 

Mr.  President,  no  American  leader 
ever  was  subjected  to  as  much  investi- 
gation or  surveillance  as  Dr.  King  was. 
His  phones  were  tapped  and  his  hotel 
rooms  were  bugged  by  the  FBI  yet.  de- 
spite all  of  the  surveillance,  nothing 


VJ&&  ever  found  by  Die  FBI  to  impugn 
or  discredit  Dr.  King's  mor.ives,  aims, 
or  actions.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  Dr 
King  was  opposed  t )  communism  be- 
cause of  its  aniireligious  basis,  its  glo- 
rification of  the  State  above  Individ 
uals,  its  tender.vj  to  view  "the  ends  as 
justifying  the  means." 

Mr.  President,  son'-e  opponents  of 
thi.s  bill  have  also  argued  tiiat  Dr 
King  advocated  the  'jreaking  ol  laws— 
that  ne  lackod  respect  fot  tne  U.S. 
Governmeni  and  even  sought  to  un- 
dermine it. 

Dr.  King  believed  that  "injuit  laws— 
the  local  ordinances  and  State  laws 
thai  supported  sesrefention— had  to  be 
chslienged  in  their  legitimacy  and  the 
way  to  do  this  w^.i  through  nonviolent 
c'vil  disobedien"?,  wherein  the  protes- 
tor acknowledged  and  accepted  the 
penalties  and  sanctions  for  his  civil 
disobedience.  One  of  Dr.  King's  most 
notable  statement.s  on  civil  oisooedi- 
ence  and  communism  is  found  m  his 
letter  from  a  3irming^lam  jail.  In  his 
letter.  Dr.  King  writes: 

All  segregation  statute.^  arc  '-iijusl  be- 
cause segregation  distorts  the  soul  and  da'Ti- 
ages  the  personality  ...  An  unjusi  law  is  a 
cede  ;»iat  a  majority  inflicU  on  a  minority 
tliiit  i.s  not  binding  on  itself.  This  difference 
is  mad'.'  IcKiil.  On  the  other  hand  a  just  law 
is  a  code  that  a  majority  compels  .i  minority 
to  follow  that  it  is  vvillir.g  to  io;1g\v  it.self. 
.  .  .  We  can  never  forget  that  ovcr^  \  hing 
Hitler  did  in  Germany  was  '  legal "  anu  ev- 
erything the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
did  in  Hungarj  was  illegal."  It  was  -illegal " 
to  aid  and  comfr  rt  a  Jew  in  HiIUt's  Germa- 
n>.  But  1  am  sun;  !hat,  if  I  had  lived  in  Ger 
many  during  that  time,  I  would  have  aided 
anu  comforted  m,v  .Jewish  brothers  even 
though  it  was  illegal.  If  I  lived  in  a  commu- 
nist country  today  where  certain  principles 
dear  to  the  Christian  faith  are  .suppressed.  I 
believe  1  would  openly  advocate  disobeying 
the.sc  anti-religious  laws— Birmingham  City 
Jail.  April  16.  1963. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  deserves  the  fullest  honor  of 
this  Nation.  Few  have  dedicated  their 
life  so  tirelessly  in  the  struggle  for 
equality.  His  unyielding  commitment 
to  improve  the  lot  of  aD  Americans 
has  been  demonstrated— he  achieved 
significant  goals  by  peaceful  and  non- 
•v'iolent  actions.  To  Dr.  King,  those 
means  were  beneficial  to  those  in  the 
struggle  as  the  ends  they  were  seeking. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
propounded  a  number  of  unanimous- 
consent  requests  to  plaoe  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson)  directly  on  the 
calendar,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  bill  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and  others.  Both 
those  deal  with  holidays— not  the 
King  holiday  but  general  holidays- - 
legislation.  It  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  believe,  that  the!'  should  go  di- 


rectly on  the  (  ilendar  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

It  i.s  my  urJ"'rstanding  that  the 
Wilson  bill  will  te  tailed  up  from  the 
calendar  tomorrow  and  be  dealt  with 
and  that  the  Bor  n  bill  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  and  inquiry  by  the  com 
.mittee  before  it  'i  taken  from  the  cal- 
endar. 

Oi.  ttiat  basis.  Mr.  Pre^'dent.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  in- 
•roduced.  the  Wilson  bill  go  directl\  to 
the  calendar  and  w  ""^in  introduced,  the 
Boren  bill,  as  de.sv  i  ibed.  go  directly  to 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDi'vCv  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  ^Vtiiout  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
ro  the  Sena'O'  ttDm  California  so  he 
may  introduce  the  bill  ju.st  alluded  to. 

Mr.  WILSO.J.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

S     1 '-•70— LIMITATION  OF  NUMBKK  OF  LEU.^L 
.  IMl.lC  ilOLlDAV.-" 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a;,  the 
majoriry  leader  has  indicated  in  his  re 
marks,  it  is  my  intention  at  this  time 
'o  introduce  legislation.  I  am  sending 
to  tho  def.k  a  bill  which  we  really  need 
not  have  the  clerk  read.  I  shall  tell  my 
colleagues  the  rea.son  that  it  need  not 
be  read  is  that  it  is  essentially  the 
sam.e  language  that  appeared  earlier 
in  the  amendment  which  it  is  now  my 
intention  to  withdraw. 

1  say  to  those  who  were  here  during 
the  speech  of  mv  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  that  I  think 
his  remarks  adequately  set  the  stage 
for  the  concern  that  is  contained  in 
what  was  an  amendment,  what  will  be 
a  bill.  The  bill,  very  simply,  states  that 
the  cost  of  the  growing  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  thing  lor 
society  to  mark  events,  to  commemo- 
rate them  when  they  are  important  to 
our  history  and  when  they  celebrate 
our  traditions  and  values.  It  is  appro- 
priate when  society  marks  the  birth- 
day of  those  Americans  who  also,  by 
their  lives,  have  celebrated  our  great 
traditions.  That  is  a  good  thing,  a 
thing  to  be  encouraged. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  gain 
some  perspective  in  terms  of  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

I  anticipate.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
years  wear  on  there  will  be  more 
Americans  who  attract  the  admiration 
of  those  in  this  body  that  we  will  seek 
to  have  commemorated  and  celebrated 
by  a  deserved  national  recognition. 

So  what  we  are  doing,  very  simply,  is 
saying  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  celebrating  the  birtiiday  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  tiiere  will  thereafter 
be  no  more  than  10  annual  paid  holi- 
days. The  cost  of  those  holidays  in 
terms  of  Federal  employees  is  $18  bil- 
lion a  year.  They  are  followed  by  the 
States  and  by  the  private  .sector.  The 
cost.  Mr.  President,  is   -ery.  very  great. 


This  bill  will  not  iiffect   *iu'.  'vo  are 
doing  this  aiterno-jn. 

1  ajsk  unanuno;;.-;  consent  i(.  witl- 
drau  my  ■fyiriir.i'  a:;.end  ner  .-n  liu 
legislation  hal  Aould  -  crrme.n'^ra'.e 
the  life  of  Dr.  Vlartin  Lutlvr  King.  Jr., 
and  I  vvil'  ;:sk  thai  I  havi-  ^h^  .■;iip)orL 
of  my  collca».-ie3  tomcrrc*  v.ne.'.  wo 
take  ip  (h.  1^.11  which  the  lea.tr  has 
just  placed  upon  the  calendar 

Mr.  KENNEOV.  Reseiv;  it  t  ••  right 
to  object,  aud  i  \/ill  not  ob-eot.  I  ox- 
press  my  appr  ■ciHiior  to  thp  ,Se,-iator 
from  California  fnr  thr  as'-  he  aas 
proceeded  on  this  isbue  .  nd  ta  i'l'^i- 
cate  that  a.s  <  member  of  i -le  Jaci'dPfy 
Committee,  viiere  this  me-  su  <?  -v-sl  b-= 
■xaniined.  1  will  do  evcryth.  .g  to 
insure  that  we  cei  an  expeditious  han- 
dling of  :i. 

I  thank  the  .Senator  for  ;>  s  .joper.'>- 
tion.  J  know  he  has  strong  ;e<v.s  aoout 
it.  Al!  of  us  who  are  coni:nitt' d  to  :.h'.< 
legis.ation  owe  i  special  d'i-t.  (o  cht 
Sen.itor  from  California. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prf^sident.  !iser.iag 
the  rit-lit  to  object,  waat  is  Ki\<i  re 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTC:^R.  The 
"equest  is  that  the  amendment  ^.f  the 
Senator  from  California  be  wahdrawn. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

rhe  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  f  yi^ld 
to  th<'  distinguished  Sonalo  f'-om 
Oklahoma  so  that  he  m.iy  introduce  a 
bill  contemplated  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  already  entered 
into. 

The    i-'RESIDTNG    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recoiznized. 
s.  1971-  FORMUW  roK  celebrat;on  of 

CERTAIN  HOLinAYf: 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  send, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Nunn. 
Kassebaiim,  Ha: field.  Hefiin.  R\n- 
noLPH.  Chiles,  Zorinsky,  Mattin-jly, 
Dole,  and  Denton,  a  bill  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  properly  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  trie  calendar. 

Mr.  BOAEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Congress  will  act  upon  legislation  to 
create  another  national  holiday.  By  a 
large  majority  the  Senate,  as  did  the 
House  will  express  its  desire  to  honor 
the  caui.e  of  equ.il  opportunity  and 
reconciliation  between  all  Amerieans.  I 
join  in  expiessing  'Me  desire  that  such 
an  action  »iiill  bring  new  unit.v  and  har- 
mony among  our  people. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  like 
many  other  Ameriran.s.  I  am  v.jy  con- 
cerned about  thr-  'ocord  higl'.  aeficits 
that  are  being  forecast  for  the  next 
several  years.  To  continue  deficits  of 
.$200  billion  for  the  next  few  years  will 
destroy  our  economy  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people.  We 
cannot  continue  blissfully  down  this 
path  of  enormous  budget  deficits  with- 
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Pi  esident. 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  table  showing  the  actual 

celebration  of  iiose  three  holi- 

the  years  1984  2000  be  print- 

Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  table 
to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  DDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  tiie  purpose  of 
this  I'^g  slation.  which  is  to  mitigate 
the  coj  is  cf  iesal  public  holidays, 
which,  (ocordi:;  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  mnil  1  have  been  receiving. 


is  for  major  concern  to  many  of  my 
constituents. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  bill 
would  be  to  change  the  date  that  we 
celebrate  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. Columbus  Day,  and  the  soon  to 
be  enacted  King  holiday  from  Monday 
to  the  actual  birth  date  of  these  great 
men.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill  hope 
that  in  the  long  run,  this  approach 
will  save  money  because  in  certain 
years  the  holidays  will  fall  on  a  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  and  thus  result  in  no 
additional  costs  in  terms  of  lost  worker 
'-'oductivity. 

•Vhile.  again,  I  support  the  general 
thrust  of  the  legislation,  questions 
have  been  raised  about  whether  this 
bill  would  decrease,  or  in  fact  increase 
costs.  For  instance.  Monday  holidays 
reduce  costs  by  .stimulating  greater  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  production  by 
d*  crtasing  employee  absenteeism. 
Monday  holidays  also  result  in  savings 
by  enabling  workweeks  to  be  free  from 
interruptions  in  the  form  of  midweek 
holidays.  In  addition.  I  would  note 
thiit  when  we  originally  passed 
Monday  holiday  law  in  1968.  it  en- 
joyed broad  public  support.  Public 
opinion  polls  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  showed  that  93  per- 
cent of  the  persons  polled  supported 
the  idea  of  uniform  Monday  holidays. 
The  oill  was  also  strongly  supported 
oy  m.\ny  major  business  groups  and 
-^njoyed  su>:si,antial  support  from  the 
labor  community. 

For  these  reasons,  when  committee 
consideration  begins  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  will  be  exploring  the  possibility 
of  an  amendment  which  would  keep 
the  observance  of  all  three  holidays  on 
a  Monday.  However,  in  those  years 
where  the  actual  birth  date  would  fall 
on  a  weekend,  the  holiday  would  be 
celebrated  on  the  actual  birth  date,  in- 
stead of  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  request  that  the  remaining 
time,  which  is  about  35  minutes,  be 
equally  divided— I  guess  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  that— for  Members  who  may 
wish  to  make  closing  statements,  hope- 
fully not  to  exceed  5  minutes  in 
length. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think,  in  all  fairness, 
we  ought  to  divide  it  equally. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  make  that  re- 
quest, that  the  time  be  controlled  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
California  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
bill  before  us  represents  an  important 


milestone  on  the  road  to  freedom  and 
equality. 

I  have  long  supported  establishing  a 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  national  holi- 
day, and  have  cosponsored  such  legis- 
lation in  every  Congress  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1969.  Dr.  King  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  leaders  of 
any  era.  He  exemplified  the  best  of 
America— of  our  democratic  traditions, 
our  strides  toward  full  and  equal  civil 
rights,  and  our  commitment  to  the  Bill 
oi  Rights. 

His  speeches,  his  writings,  his  ac- 
tions all  worked  toward  fulfilling  the 
fundamental  promise  of  America  and 
of  our  unique  revolution— toward  a 
land  which  truly  recognizes  that  all 
are  created  equal,  and  all  can  share 
the  dream. 

In  1957.  I  traveled  throughout  the 
South— visiting  Texas.  Mississippi. 
Alabama.  Georgia,  and  other  States.  I 
met  with  freedom  marchers  and  segre- 
gationists, with  reporters,  Ku  Klux 
Klan  members,  and  church  leaders. 

I  went  to  feel  the  winds  of  freedom 
blowing  there— stirred  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.— and  the  counter- 
winds  of  fear  and  suppression. 

And  I  saw  the  incredible  results  Dr. 
King  achieved  by  applying  the  nonvio- 
lent techniques  of  Gandhi  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  touched  peo- 
ple's souls  in  their  tenderest  spot. 

Our  defense,  said  King,  is  to  meet  every 
act  of  violence  toward  an  individual  Negro 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
others  who  will  present  themselves  as  po- 
tential victims.  If  the  oppressors  bomb  the 
home  of  a  Negro,  they  must  learn  that 
there  are  50,000  more  to  bomb.  Our  refusal 
to  hit  back  will  make  the  oppressor 
ashamed  of  his  methods.  He  will  be  forced 
to  stand  before  the  world  and  his  God  splat- 
tered with  the  blood  of  his  Negro  brother. 

In  Black  America  of  that  time,  as 
Dr.  King  wrote, 

.  .  .  Freedom  had  a  dull  ring,  a  mocking 
emptiness  when,  in  their  time  .  .  .  buses 
had  stopped  rolling  in  Montgomery:  sit- 
inners  were  jailed  and  beaten;  freedom 
riders  were  brutalized  and  mobbed:  dogs' 
fangs  were  bared  In  Birmingham:  and  in 
Brooklyn.  New  York,  there  were  certain 
kinds  of  construction  jobs  for  whites 
only  .  .  . 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  signed  a  document 
that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  war  had  been  won  but 
not  a  just  peace.  Equality  had  never  arrived. 
Equality  was  a  hundred  years  late. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  slaves 
were  freed.  Dr.  King's  visionary  move- 
ment finally  made  freedom  a  reality 
for  many  black  Americans.  Because  of 
Dr.  King,  blacks  fighting  for  economic 
justice  and  civil  rights  had  a  new  con- 
fidence that  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  conscience  were  on  their  side. 

The  life  of  this  one  individual 
changed  the  course  of  our  Nation's 
life.  It  changed  a  course  begun  ir.  1619 
w hen  the  first  black  sla\  e  was  brought 
to  our  shores. 
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Dr.  King's  firm  stand  for  peace,  jus- 
tice and  love,  his  refusal  to  let  3'/2  cen- 
turies of  blind  hatred  and  blatant  dis- 
crimination deter  him,  brought  to- 
gether black  and  white.  As  he  foresaw, 
his  movement  lifted  the  burden  of  Jim 
Crow  from  the  lives  of  blacks  and 
from  the  souls  of  whites. 

Dr.  King  kindled  a  rebirth  of  Ameri- 
ca's dedication  to  the  liberty  and  dig- 
nity of  each  individual— black  or 
white,  red  or  yellow,  Jew  or  Gentile. 

The  ideals  for  which  he  lived  and 
died  are  universal  truths.  They  live 
beyond  his  lifetime  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  people  around  the  globe 
who  love  and  cherish  freedom. 

We  who  help  lead  this  Nation  will  be 
held  up  to  Dr.  King's  example  for  our 
commitment  and  actions  in  making 
the  promise  of  the  Constitution's 
guarantee  of  civil  rights  for  every 
American  a  reality. 

A  national  holiday  commemorating 
the  birth  of  Dr.  King  enhances  our 
country  by  celebrating  our  respect  for 
individual  freedom  and  for  civil  rights 
precious  to  all  of  us,  not  merely  those 
of  any  particular  group.  For  Martin 
Luther  King's  contribution  was  to  all 
humanity.  Our  country's  official 
honor  to  this  great  and  visionary 
leader  is  long  overdue. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  its 
prompt  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  in  a 
few  brief  minutes,  this  debate  will  be 
history,  and  the  Senate  will  take  the 
truly  historic  action  of  designating  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
as  a  national  holiday  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  vital  issues  face  us  in  the 
present  Congress.  But  the  measure 
now  before  us  may  well  be  our  most 
enduring  achievement.  Long  after  all 
of  us  have  left  the  Senate,  long  after 
all  our  other  actions  have  been  forgot- 
ten, people  will  remember  that  this 
was  the  Congress  that  gave  Martin 
Luther  King  the  highest  honor  our 
Nation  can  bestow  on  any  of  its  citi- 
zens. Presidents  and  Congresses  will 
come  and  go,  but  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  dream  will  go  on  forever,  so 
long  as  there  is  an  America. 

And  each  year  henceforth,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  citizens  of 
every  region  and  every  color  will  pause 
in  their  own  communities  and  in  their 
own  way  in  tribute  to  this  man  who 
brought  us  a  fuller  measure  of  justice 
than  our  Nation  had  ever  known 
before. 

Martin  Luther  King  dedicated  his 
life— and  then  gave  his  life— to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  business  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War.  More  than  any  other  American, 
he  helped  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  ves- 


tiges  of   slavery   and    the   reality   of 
racial  segregation. 

Most  of  all.  it  was  the  special  genius 
of  Dr.  King  that  made  America's  civil 
rights  revolution  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. He  was  the  irresistible  force  of 
justice  that  made  the  immovable 
object  of  discrimination  move. 

In  short.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
deserves  the  place  which  this  legisla- 
tion gives  him  beside  Washington  and 
Columbus.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he  was 
the  second  father  of  our  country,  the 
second  founder  of  a  new  world  that  is 
not  only  a  place,  a  piece  of  geogra- 
phy—but a  noble  idea,  a  set  of  ideals. 

I  believe  that  our  debate  in  this 
Chamber  has  helped  the  Senate  to  un- 
derstand the  true  power  of  Dr.  King's 
dream.  However  difficult  the  times 
may  seem,  however  distant  the  goals 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  may 
appear— the  dream  of  Martin  Luther 
King  will  always  shine  in  the  darkness, 
warm  our  hopes,  and  light  our  world. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  life 
and  memory  of  my  brother  Robert 
Kennedy  have  been  invoked  in  this 
debate.  Some  words  of  his  apply  so 
well  to  Dr.  King: 

Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  he  sends 
forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing 
each  other  from  a  million  different  centers 
of  energy  and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a 
current  that  can  sweep  down  the  mightiest 
walls  of  oppression  and  resistance. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  stirred  the 
current  that  swept  down  America's 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  re- 
sistance. Whether  the  issue  was  the 
evil  of  prejudice  or  a  war  that  was 
wrong,  he  stood  up;  he  spoke  out;  and 
he  spoke  for  the  American  soul.  His 
was  not  the  blind  jingoism  which  ac- 
cepts things  as  they  are,  but  the  true 
patriotism  which  challenges  our  coun- 
try to  do  better  precisely  because  of 
love  for  it  and  loyalty  to  its  best  ideals. 

For  Dr.  King  was  the  prophet  of 
America  as  one  people,  free  and  in- 
separable, black  and  white  together. 
As  he  said: 

There  is  no  separate  black  path  to  power 
and  fulfillment  that  does  not  interest  white 
paths,  and  there  is  no  separate  white  path 
to  power  and  fulfillment,  short  of  social  dis- 
aster, that  does  not  share  that  power  with 
black  aspirations  for  freedom  and  dignity. 
We  are  bound  together  in  a  single  garment 
of  destiny. 

Today,  in  the  Senate,  we  proclaim 
that  we  hear  these  words  across  the 
years— and  that  while  Dr.  King's  voice 
may  be  still,  his  message  will  make 
freedom  ring  down  the  decades  and 
generations.  We  are  bound  together; 
we  are  woven  together  in  a  single  gar- 
ment of  destiny.  So  how  right  it  is 
that  as  Americans,  black  and  white  to- 
gether, all  of  us  shall  celebrate  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday  as  a  singular 
holiday  of  American  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  asked  whether  I  wanted  to  make  a 
statement  and  how  long  the  statement 
would  take,  and  I  said  4  minutes.  It 
would  take  another  15  minutes  before 
I  would  be  able  to  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  WILSON.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  debate  over  this  proposal  has 
become  a  compelling  reason  for  its 
passage. 

But  there  is  a  better  reason  why  it 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Americans 
who  recognize  that  the  days  of  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  are  unequivocally 
behind  us. 

The  principal  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  believe  that  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle was  central  to  our  national  history 
and  to  the  kind  of  nation  we  want  to 
become. 

For  those  who  believe  that  the  civil 
rights  struggle  was  a  peripheral  ques- 
tion, then  there  is  no  sound  reason  to 
honor  its  most  renowned  leader. 

But  if  we  believe,  as  I  do,  that  a 
nation  like  ours,  existing  under  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  equal 
treatment,  cannot  dishonor  in  practice 
the  principles  we  honor  in  theory, 
then  the  civil  rights  struggle  was. 
indeed,  the  seminal  source  of  the 
American  belief  that  all  citizens  must 
be  treated  justly,  regardless  of  their 
origins,  their  antecedents,  or  their 
race. 

Those  who  believe  this  should  sup- 
port this  bill's  passage. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  com- 
bine this  commemoration  with  the  cre- 
ation of  days  honoring  other  famous 
Americans,  or  other  groups  involved  in 
the  effort  to  attain  equal  treatment 
before  the  law.  But  those  suggestions 
spring  from  a  profound  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle. 
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equality  of  rights.  That  is  a  dream  to 
which  we  all  still  aspire. 

Suggestions  have  also  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  strug- 
gles of  other  groups  in  our  society  be 
granted  the  recognition  of  their  own 
day.  But  the  very  substantial  distinc- 
tions which  exist  between  the  history 
of  black  Americans  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  us  cannot  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

Unlike  my  ancestors  and  the  ances- 
tors of  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
black  Americans  were  not  voluntary 
emigrants  to  our  Nation.  They  were 
brought  here  in  chains  and  kept  in 
chains.  Unlike  other  Americans  of  di- 
verse backgrounds,  their  plight  helped 
trigger  the  only  war  that  ever  oc- 
curred on  American  soil.  And  unlike 
other  Americans,  they  alone  were  sub- 
ject to  specific  and  statutory  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  detracts  not  at  all  from  the  justice 
of  the  cause  of  the  handicapped,  His- 
panic Americans,  Asian  Americans, 
women  or  any  other  group  to  recog- 
nize that  none  suffered  anything  re- 
sembling the  black  experience. 

The  fight  Dr.  King  waged  was 
against  legal  inequality:  inequality  em- 
bodied in  law.  He  fought  the  kind  of 
inequity  that  allowed  the  murder  of 
black  men  to  be  treated  as  less  signifi- 
cant than  that  of  white  men.  It  was  an 
inequity  that  regarded  the  illiteracy  of 
black  children  as  commensurate  with 
their  aspirations  in  life.  And  it  weis  an 
inequity  which,  in  its  ugliest  forms, 
countenanced  the  bombing  of  church- 
es and  homes,  the  terrorization  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  local  law  enforcement  to  the 
subjugation  of  an  entire  race. 

No  other  group  of  Americans  has 
suffered  either  the  degree  or  the  dura- 
tion of  such  unequal  treatment.  No 
other  group  of  Americans  waited  so 
long  for  redress. 

Today  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  we,  as  a  nation,  want  to  rec- 
ognize the  civil  rights  struggle  as  cen- 
tral or  peripheral  to  our  national  de- 
velopment. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  personally 
against  Dr.  King  have  been  soundly 
addressed  in  the  debate.  Allegations 
against  him  have  been  made  for  15 
years  and  were  discredited  15  years 
ago.  It  is  disheartening  that  these 
charges  continue  to  be  raised.  It  is  a 
shame  that  the  divisions  and  bitter- 
ness against  which  the  civil  rights 
struggle  was  waged  have  not  yet  van- 
ished. But  it  is  another  reason  to  take 
the  step  of  supporting  this  proposal  to 
help  heal  those  divisions  and  end  that 
bitterness. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  honoring  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In  fact.  I  was 
personally  present  in  Washington 
during  the  August  1963  march  and 
stood  nearby  as  Martin  Luther  King 


gave  his  "I  Have  A  Dream"  speech.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  Dr.  King's 
goals  and  the  manner  in  which  he  car- 
ried them  out.  He  did  much  for  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Dr.  King's 
record  of  leadership  and  his  place  in 
history  are  secure.  He  was  honored  by 
many  nations  and  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
there  also  have  been  other  great 
American  leaders,  including  Native 
Americans,  pioneers,  former  Presi- 
dents, and  many  others  who  have 
guided  our  country  forward  to  the 
leadership  position  it  holds  today. 

Many  Native  Americans  want  a  holi- 
day to  honor  great  Indian  chiefs,  or 
American  Indians  in  general,  as  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lakota  Times,  which  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  as  a  voice  of  the 
Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota. 
With  the  King  holiday  added  to  nine 
present  holidays,  it  will  become  almost 
impossible  to  consider  any  additional 
holidays. 

I  have  voted  for  amendments  to 
make  Dr.  Kings  a  commemorative 
holiday.  I  voted  to  have  it  on  a 
Sunday.  But  I  must  oppose  creating  a 
total  new  holiday  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  Native  Americans  hopes 
for  recognition  also. 

National  Indian  Holiday 

Speaking  of  ironies,  it  is  sort  of  laughable 
that  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  should  decide  to  take  a  holiday  on 
•Columbus  Day.  '  There  are  a  few  hard- 
working Indian  people  who  have  refused  to 
prostitute  their  ideals  by  taking  off  a  day 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  genocide, 
racism,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
way  of  life. 

Shirley  Bordeaux  reported  to  her  job  with 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  it  was  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Newton  Cummings.  Tribal 
Councilman  from  the  LaCreek  District  of 
Martin,  stopped  by  the  offices  of  the  Lokata 
Times  to  write  out  a  report  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Aberdeen:  a  trip  intended  to  save  the 
jobs  of  the  21  BIA  employees  at  Pine  Ridge, 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Lakota  Times  put  in  a 
full  work  day. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
voting  to  declare  a  national  holiday  for 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Why  hasn't  this 
august  body  of  lawmakers  seen  fit  to  declare 
a  national  holiday  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  the  great  Indian  chiefs  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  nations?  Why 
not  a  national  holiday  for  Crazy  Horse,  Sit- 
ting Bull.  Sequoyah,  or  any  of  the  other 
tribal  leaders  that  fought  for  freedom? 

In  the  Black  Hills— a  grand  monument  is 
being  carved  on  the  sheer  face  of  the  moun- 
tain to  honor  and  commemorate  the  great 
Indian  chiefs  of  history.  Although  it  is 
called  "Crazy  Horse  Memorial,"  it,  in  reali- 
ty, honors  all  of  the  Indian  peoples  of  this 
nation. 

The  American  Indian  loved  freedom  so 
much  that  he  could  not  be  enslaved. 

The  Indian  would  have  rather  died  than 
to  give  up  his  freedom.  That  is  why  the 
blacks  and  other  nationalities  came  to  this 
country.  They  came  as  slave  labor  and 
cheap  labor  because  the  white  man  could 
not  make  slaves  of  the  Indian. 


If  I  thought  that  anyone  would  respond,  I 
would  ask  you  to  write  to  your  congressman 
or  senator  about  this,  but  we  seem  to  have 
become  so  apathetic  that  we  would  rather 
sit  on  our  cans  and  complain  than  take  a 
few  minutes  to  write  a  letter. 

As  an  example:  several  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
an  editorial  asking  the  Indian  business 
people  to  join  forces  for  our  own  future.  I 
did  this  because  all  I  ever  hear  is  complaints 
from  Indian  business  people  about  how  un- 
fairly they  are  being  treated.  And  yet,  when 
I  asked  them  to  get  together  and  write  me 
about  forming  an  organization  that  would 
give  us  unity  and  clout,  not  one  single  busi- 
ness responded! 

Have  we  become  so  complacent  that  all  we 
can  expect  from  the  complainers  is  let 
somebody  else  do  it!  "  Will  we  still  be  saying, 
•let  somebody  else  do  it"  when  our  reserva- 
tions are  turned  into  armed  camps,  when 
our  reservations  are  terminated,  when  all  of 
the  funds  that  are  keeping  the  poor  and  el- 
derly alive  are  cut,  when  the  radicals  turn 
our  reservations  into  miniature  Nicaraguas? 
Either  we  speak  up  NOW,  or  we  will  see 
the  end  of  our  reservations.  The  silent  ma- 
jority will  become  the  extinct  majority. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  proud  day  for  the  Senate. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  stirred  the 
soul  of  this  country  with  his  famous 
march  on  Washington.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  tragically  assassinated. 
Now  the  Senate  is  joining  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  voting  to  estab- 
lish a  national  holiday  to  honor  the 
work  and  ideals  of  Dr.  King.  In  doing 
so.  we  follow  a  number  of  States,  in- 
cluding my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
in  setting  this  day  aside  for  national 
reflection. 

Less  than  one  generation  ago.  blacks 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  were  vic- 
tims of  deliberate  and  cruel  policies  of 
discrimination  and  segregation.  Dr. 
King,  with  the  moral  force  of  his 
speeches  and  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions, focused  the  Nation's  attention 
on  the  grim  reality  of  racial  injustice 
in  America. 

Dr.  King  stood  for  justice,  but  not 
only  in  the  legal  code.  He  also  stood 
for  economic  and  social  justice.  We 
must  carry  his  goals  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice with  us  and  rededicate  ourselves 
to  achieving  them. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  King's  extraordi- 
nary influence.  Congress  passed  two 
major  pieces  of  legislation:  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  These  two  land- 
mark laws  boldly  reaffirmed  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all. 

Our  Nation  must  remember  Dr. 
King's  long  fight  for  justice— from  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  to  the  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  municipal  workers  in 
Memphis.  We  must  continue  to  recall 
the  march  on  Washington  and  the 
dream  which  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
so  eloquently  expressed.  The  continu- 
ing relevance  of  that  speech  was  re- 
cently underscored  when  Dr.  King's 
speech  received  renewed  attention  as 
part  of  the  20th  anniversary  march  on 


Washington.  The  need  continues  to 
fight  against  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion and  poverty,  and  to  reaffirm  Dr. 
King's  commitment  to  nonviolent 
change  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  holiday  honoring  Dr. 
King  and  strongly  support  its  passage. 
The  first  national  celebration  of  this 
holiday  in  1986  will  indeed  be  a  land- 
mark day.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  and 
I  look  forward  to  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3706.  which  commemorates 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  by  designating  the  third 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year  as  a 
legal  public  holiday.  I  have  supported 
such  legislation  in  the  past,  and  am 
currently  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  realize  this  long 
sought  goal.  Dr.  King's  singular  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  civil 
rights  and  American  justice  merits  rec- 
ognition. His  outstanding  leadership, 
his  compassion,  and  his  lifelong  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  equality  and 
opportunity  for  all  people,  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  Americans.  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory 
and  his  vision  for  America. 

Dr.  King  taught  the  American 
public,  through  his  example  of  nonvio- 
lence, that  our  democratic  principles 
could  be  seriously  impaired  if  they 
were  not  applied  equally  to  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  handi- 
cap, or  national  origin. 

Since  his  fatal  shooting  in  1968,  gov- 
ernmental units,  private  entities,  and 
worldwide  organizations  have  chosen 
to  honor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Today,  18  States  along  with  many 
cities  and  towns  observe  an  official 
holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King.  During 
his  lifetime.  Dr.  King  was  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  recipient,  a  worldwide 
honor  accorded  to  him  in  recognition 
of  his  struggle  for  peace  and  equality. 
Today,  we  must  remember  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  vision  by  adopting 
this  legislation.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  quickly  enacted  in  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
a  man  of  vision,  leadership,  and  cour- 
age who  galvanized  the  moral  con- 
science of  this  Nation,  and  the  world. 
Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3706,  a  bill 
that  would  designate  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  a  legal  public 
holiday.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  and  a 
cosponsor  of  similar  measures  in  the 
past,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
honor  this  great  American. 

Mpnin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  ways  during 
his  39  years.  He  received  his  doctorate 
in  1953.  He  founded  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  In  1963  he  was  named 
Time's  man  of  the  year,  and  in  1964  he 


was  the  youngest  man  to  ever  receive 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

More  important  than  the  organiza- 
tions he  founded  and  the  recognition 
he  received  was  the  message  he  carried 
to  all  Americans.  Dr.  King  had  a 
dream  of  a  different  America,  one  that 
upheld  the  principles  and  the  prom- 
ises embedded  in  the  13th,  I4th.  and 
15th  amendments  and  included  black 
Americans  in  its  declaration  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

In  one  of  his  first  ventures  into  the 
area  of  civil  rights.  Dr.  King  encour- 
aged blacks  in  Selma,  Ala.,  to  register 
to  vote.  He  knew  that  their  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  suffrage 
was  a  key  to  change.  He  believed  in 
the  democratic  process  and  was  com- 
mitted to  making  it  work.  Dr.  King 
saw  part  of  his  dream  realized  when  in 
1965  the  Voting  Rights  Act  became 
law,  and  many  of  the  barriers  to  the 
participation  of  blacks  in  the  political 
process  were  destroyed. 

Martin  Luther  King  pursued  relent- 
lessly the  goal  of  equal  justice  for  all 
Americans.  He  coordinated  the  well- 
known  "freedom  rides. "  One  such 
journey  resulted  in  a  legal  battle  that 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  high  court  ruled  in  1956 
that  a  State's  law  requiring  buses  to  be 
segregated  was  unconstitutional.  Eight 
years  later,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  made 
sweeping  changes,  stating  in  a  positive 
way  the  fundamental  rights  of  all 
Americans.  Again,  this  was  a  part  of 
the  realization  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  dream. 

More  laudable  perhaps  than  any- 
thing else  about  Dr.  King  was  his  ada- 
mant adherence  to  nonviolent  tactics 
in  promoting  change.  As  he  wrote 
from  a  Birmingham  jail,  "Nonviolent 
direct  action  seeks  to  create  such  a 
crisis  and  foster  such  a  tension  that  a 
community  which  has  constantly  re- 
fused to  negotiate  is  forced  to  con- 
front the  issue.  It  seeks  so  to  drama- 
tize the  issue  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  •  •  *  I  have  earnestly  opposed 
violent  tension,  but  there  is  a  type  of 
constructive,  nonviolent  tension  which 
is  necessary  for  growth." 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  King  was  se- 
verely criticized  by  whites  and  blacks 
alike.  Some  saw  him  as  stirring  up 
trouble.  Others  saw  him  as  timid  in  his 
adherence  to  nonviolence.  But  King 
was  a  man  whose  integrity  and  con- 
science kept  him  on  a  straight  path. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  Martin 
Luther  King  was  tragically  killed  in 
1968,  his  spirit  and  his  accomplish- 
ments have  lived  on.  Seventeen 
States— including,  I'm  proud  to  say, 
the  State  of  Connecticut— celebrate 
his  birthday   in  order  to  remind  all 
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memorale  not  only  a  good  man  and  a 
great  man,  but  the  essential  goodness 
of  the  American  people. 

I  came  to  know  both  Dr.  King  and 
his  father  when  we  served  together  on 
the  board  of  Morehouse  College  in  At- 
lanta. The  great  force  of  Dr.  King's 
personality  and  the  urgency  of  his 
calling  were  apparent  to  all  those 
around  him.  Although  Dr.  King  was 
pulled  into  a  tumultuous  period  in  our 
natiorial  life,  he  was  manifestly  a 
figure  committeed  to  healing  and  to 
love. 

Some  who  oppose  the  creation  of  a 
legal  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King's 
birthday  argue  that  we  should  not 
honor  a  person  who  was  so  often 
found  at  the  center  of  conflict,  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  social  change. 

To  those  who  recall  only  the  divi- 
siveness  and  conflict  of  those  times,  I 
say:  Remember,  evil  never  goes  down 
without  a  fight.  To  hasten  a  day  of 
justice  and  freedom,  one  must  press 
oppression  and  bondage  into  the 
grave.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
stood  up  and  opposed  a  monstrous 
evil.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  evil 
fought  against  its  own  defeat,  nor  is  it 
remarkable  that  the  din  of  a  mighty 
battle  attended  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil.  It  is  always  so. 

We  honor  Dr.  King,  I  believe,  be- 
cause the  good  he  evoked  from  all 
Americans  overcame  the  passions  of 
injustice.  From  a  great  and  terrible 
passage  in  our  history,  we  emerged 
with  a  clear  and  stirring  vision  of  free- 
dom and  brotherhood. 

Dr.  King  showed  us  wonderful 
things,  Mr.  President. 

He  showed  his  own  people  that  they 
can  walk  the  road  to  freedom  in  digni- 
ty and  in  the  spirit  of  nonviolence  and 
love. 

He  showed  all  Americans  that  our 
capacity  for  love  is  greater  than  our 
capacity  for  bitterness,  that  the  ideals 
that  bring  us  together  are  far  greater 
than  the  forces  which  would  push  us 
apart. 

He  showed  us  that  a  time  of  conflict 
and  animosity  can  yield  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  common  purpose. 

The  world,  Mr.  President,  is  a  place 
where  we  can  wait  a  lifetime  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that 
love  is  more  powerful  than  hatred, 
that  good  is  the  master  of  evil.  The 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  King  offer  just 
such  a  rare  and  glorious  lesson.  It  is 
fitting  that  his  life  and  his  work 
should  be  remembered  with  a  legal 
holiday.  For  that  reason,  I  joined  in 
introducing  this  legislation  in  Febru- 
ary. It  is  a  privilege  to  again  urge  the 
passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
were  to  rank  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress according  to  degree  of  moral  im- 
portance, the  enactment  of  a  national 
holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  would  emerge  high  on  the 
list. 


It  has  been  20  years  since  Dr.  King 
proclaimed  from  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  his  dream  that  all 
Americans  one  day  would  walk  in  the 
sunshine  of  equality  and  freedom. 
Even  with  the  passage  of  time,  few  of 
us  will  forget  how  he  inspired  us,  and 
how  he  moved  this  Nation. 

Although  Dr.  King  did  not  live  to 
see  that  dream  become  a  reality,  we 
learned  through  his  short  life  that 
peaceful  change  is  not  only  possible, 
but  necessary.  By  his  personal  exam- 
ple, we  learned  to  embrace  patience 
over  violence,  love  over  hatred,  nation- 
al unity  over  division. 

This  legislation  on  which  we  debate 
today,  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  I 
remember  speaking  in  favor  of  a 
public  holiday  4  years  ago.  Why  it  was 
not  acted  on  then,  we  need  not  specu- 
late, for  we  have  received  recent  un- 
pleasant reminders  even  in  this  Cham- 
ber, of  those  who  would  misread  histo- 
ry and  denigrate  the  essential  contri- 
bution of  Dr.  King.  From  the  begin- 
ning, there  have  been  forces  at  work 
which  sought  to  throw  in  this  bill's 
path  serious  obstacles— misinforma- 
tion aimed  at  creating  high  drama  and 
controversy  in  order  to  obfuscate  the 
real  issue.  Fortunately,  the  House  of 
Representatives  overwhelmingly 

adopted  this  legislation,  by  a  vote  of 
338-90.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  body 
will  see  through  the  smear  tactics  and 
affronts  to  decency  and  a  fair  reading 
of  history,  as  well  as  did  the  House. 
The  filibuster  which  temporarily 
blocked  this  body  from  acting  on  the 
bill  was  deeply  regrettable. 

Those  who  disparage  King's  message 
charge  that  he  encouraged  violence. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  done  vio- 
lence—to history  For,  on  that  historic 
day  in  1963  it  was  that  civil  rights 
leader  who  provided  exactly  the  oppo- 
site counsel  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
before  him  who  were  desperate 
enough  to  be  moved  in  any  direction. 
In  the  shadow  of  Lincoln's  statue. 
King  said: 

In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful 
place  we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful 
deeds.  Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst 
for  freedom  by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness and  hatred.  We  must  forever  con- 
duct our  .struggle  on  the  high  plain  of  digni- 
ty and  di.scipline. 

It  is  easy  to  allow  these  days  of  rela- 
tive calm  in  the  1980's  to  fade  our 
memory  of  what  the  1960's  in  this 
country  were  all  about.  It  was  a  time 
of  profound  racial  unrest,  deep  bitter- 
ness and  widespread  violence.  Pew 
areas  of  the  country  were  immune 
from  perceived  danger.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tumult  and  national  vision 
emerged  Dr.  King.  His  words  and 
deeds  were  a  moral  uplift.  But  more 
importantly,  in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  across  this  land  his  visits 
brought  stability  where  there  would 
assuredly  have  been  violence,  dialog 
where  there  would  have  been  absolute 


standoff.  Without  Dr.  King's  leader- 
ship, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  just  how 
we  as  a  country  would  have  emerged 
from  that  decade— whether  we  would 
have  become  as  healed  and  as  en- 
riched as  I  believe  that  we  did. 

In  an  age  when  many  believe  we  are 
short  on  American  heroes,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  recognize  those  who  truly  meet 
the  test.  The  designation  of  King's 
birthday  as  a  public  holiday  is  our  way 
of  expressing  this  recognition.  The 
third  Monday  in  January  will  forever 
be  our  way  of  saying  thank  you  to  him 
and  of  honoring  his  memory.  But  it 
will  be  more  than  a  mere  symbolic 
action,  for  I  hope  and  believe  that  it 
will  be  observed  each  year  as  a  day  of 
focusing  the  public  consciousness  on 
the  timeless  values  about  which  he 
preached  and  practiced,  and  for  which 
he  lived  and  died.  It  will  be  a  day 
every  year  where  all  Americans  can 
affirm,  in  the  words  of  King  upon  his 
acceptance  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
their  "abiding  faith  in  America  and  an 
audacious  faith  in  the  future  of  man- 
kind." 

Mr.  President.  I  often  think  of 
America  as  the  world's  greatest  social 
experiment.  Certainly  the  turbulence 
generated  in  the  quest  for  guaranteed 
civil  rights  was  the  20th  century  test 
of  our  country's  moral  fiber.  We  were 
fortunate  that  King's  teachings  and 
inspiration  interceded  at  this  divisive 
moment,  for  they  pointed  the  way  and 
allowed  us  the  chance  to  demonstrate 
that  we  as  a  Nation  could  rightfully 
retain  a  position  of  moral  leadership 
in  the  world.  Today's  vote  to  establish 
a  public  holiday  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  that 
courageous  American.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  this  body  considers  legis- 
lation that  cannot  be  judged  by 
normal  standards.  Such  legislation 
cannot  be  weighed  and  scrutinized  by 
normal  procedures,  subject  to  the  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  that  each  of  us 
must  personally  bring  to  bear  when  we 
cast  our  votes.  Rather,  such  legislation 
is  largely  of  a  symbolic  nature 
through  which  Congress  speaks  to  var- 
ious interests  or  constituencies  and 
either  associates  itself  with  their  aspi- 
rations or  commits  itself,  in  principle, 
to  their  policy  goals  and  objectives. 

Clearly,  H.R.  3706  is  such  a  measure. 
Designed  to  establish  the  third 
Monday  in  January  as  a  Federal  holi- 
day to  honor  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  H.R.  3706 
seems  likely  to  pass  this  body  over- 
whelmingly, not  because  of  the  com- 
pelling force  of  its  legislative  provi- 
sions, but  because  of  its  symbolic  mes- 
sage. H.R.  3706  represents  the  latest 
affirmative  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  its  commitment  to 
the  most  enduring  objectives  of  the 
civil  rights  movement. 


I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  expres- 
sion of  commitment.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  renewed  statement  of 
congressional  identity  with  the  values 
and  principles  of  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  and  nondiscrimination.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  symbolic 
statement  that  we  appear  on  the  verge 
of  making  in  honoring  the  most  visible 
leader  of  the  modern  civil  rights  move- 
ments in  this  Nation. 

Where  I  cannot,  however,  join  what 
is  apparently  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues is  in  the  support  of  H.R.  3706, 
not  in  its  capacity  as  an  emblem  of  our 
sympathies,  but  as  a  concrete  legisla- 
tive enactment  with  tangible,  real- 
world  implications.  I  cannot  join  the 
apparent  majority  in  support  of  H.R. 
3706  because  it  is  much  more  than 
merely  symbolism.  It  would  establish  a 
substantive  national  public  policy 
that,  on  the  basis  of  my  personal  cost 
and  benefit  analysis,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  country. 

Primarily,  the  holiday  proposal 
would  be  detrimental  because  our  na- 
tional economy  cannot  easily  afford  a 
new  holiday.  According  to  data  provid- 
ed by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  an  additional  day 
off  would  cost  taxpayers— in  holiday 
or  premium  pay  and  lost  production— 
approximately  $300  million,  including 
post  office  costs.  In  addition,  depend- 
ing upon  how  many  State  and  local 
government  bodies  honored  the  holi- 
day, costs  could  increase  by  as  much  as 
$690  million.  Finally,  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  observance  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  employee  payrolls  could 
increase  by  as  much  as  $4.3  billion. 
The  total  of  these  costs  could  theoreti- 
cally approach  $5.3  billion. 

Although  I  have  doubts  that  the 
total  costs  would  reach  these  limits— 
largely  because  many  Monday  holi- 
days tend  primarily  to  be  days-off  only 
for  public  employees— it  is  clear  never- 
theless that  sub.stantial  costs  would  be 
incurred  by  the  American  taxpayer 
and.  no  doubt,  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. To  the  extent  that  this  is  real- 
ized, and  our  Nation  becomes  a  mar- 
ginally less  productive  one.  there  can 
only  be  fewer  opportunities  for  new 
employment.  It  is  the  highest  irony 
that  a  day  of  celebration  for  Dr.  King 
were  to  result  in  even  a  slightly  dimin- 
ished fund  of  job  opportunities  for 
workers,  particularly  minority  work- 
ers, in  the  United  States.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
himself  would  have  tolerated  this 
form  of  celebration. 

In  particular,  the  new  holiday  pro- 
posed in  this  measure  is  ill-timed 
coming  merely  2  weeks  after  the  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  the  Nation  have  re- 
sumed after  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
economic  machinery  of  the  country  is 
restarting  from  this  season,  we  would 
be  establishing  a  new  day  of  official 
leisure.  I  cannot  see  how  this  consti- 


tutes prudent  public  policy  by  those  of 
us  entrusted  to  make  such  policy. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  this 
measure  could  be  adopted  to  address 
this  difficulty:  The  holiday  could  be 
transformed  into  a  special  day  of  cele- 
bration, it  could  be  transformed  into  a 
Sunday  holiday  rather  than  a  Monday 
holiday,  or  it  could  even  be  trans- 
formed into  a  day  of  holiday  to  occur 
actually  on  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday,  January  15,  whenever  it  oc- 
curred, rather  than  insisting  that  it  be 
celebrated  in  a  way  designed  to  insure 
the  maximum  reduction  of  national 
productivity. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  its  cost, 
however,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  H.R.  3706  because  of  the  unusu- 
al precedent  that  it  establishes  in  hon- 
oring the  birthday  of  a  single  individ- 
ual. With  only  a  single  exception— the 
birthday  of  the  founder  of  the  country 
and  our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington—there are  no  national  holidays 
to  honor  great  individuals  in  American 
history.  There  is  no  national  holiday 
for  Alexander  Hamilton  or  Benjamin 
Franklin  or  James  Madison  or  John 
Marshall  or  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
Theodore  Roosevelt  or  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt. Nor  is  there  any  national  holi- 
day for  the  great  civil  rights  leaders  of 
our  country  who  have  preceded  Dr. 
King,  Frederick  Douglass  or  Samuel 
Gompers  or  Susan  B.  Anthony  or 
Whitney  Young.  There  are  no  nation- 
al holidays  for  the  great  scientists,  the 
eminent  humanitarians,  the  great  phi- 
losophers, the  great  lawyers,  or  the 
great  doctors  of  our  Nation. 

Again,  a  number  of  amendments 
could  be  adopted  to  retain  the  symbol- 
ism of  H.R.  3706,  and  maintain  the  ex- 
pression of  commitment  to  the  objec- 
tives of  civil  rights.  We  could  establish 
a  national  holiday  for  the  purpose  of 
reflecting  upon  the  state  of  civil  rights 
or  human  rights  or  minority  rights  in 
our  Nation.  We  could  establish  a  holi- 
day to  celebrate  representative  civil 
rights  leaders  in  our  Nation's  history, 
individuals  of  varying  racial  and 
ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds  who 
have  contributed  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  equal  opportunity 
in  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  fully  acknowl- 
edge the  political  realities  involved  in 
the  forthcoming  vote  in  this  measure, 
I  reluctantly  conclude  that  I  can  join 
with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
only  in  what  is  clearly  meant  to  be  a 
symbolic  expression  of  support  for  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  King  and  more 
generally  for  the  progress  of  minority 
rights  in  this  country  over  the  past 
generation.  I  cannot,  however,  in  good 
conscience  vote  either  to  create  a  new 
holiday,  to  be  enjoyed  largely  by  Fed- 
eral employees  alone,  or  to  single  out 
among  a  number  of  outstanding  indi- 
viduals, all  of  whom  have  made  enor- 
mous contributions  to  this  Nation,  a 
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I.  As  a  result,  with  great 
I   will   vote   "no"   on   the 


^_  dark  days  in  the  1960's 
King  seemed  to  be  the  only 
against  forces  I  could  never 
d.  Courageous  is  vastly  inad- 
describe  him.  He  seemed  not 
ehend    the    danger    others 
around.  Dr.  King's  faith  in 
his  faith  in  the  basic  good- 
seemed  to  carry  him 

fears. 

never  wavered  in  his  com- 
To  nonviolent  means.  As  he 
nobel  peace  prize  accept- 
in  1964: 

is  the  answer  to  the  crucial 
moral  questions  of  our  time; 
or  man  to  overcome  oppression 
without  resorting  to  oppression 
Man    must    evolve    for    all 
a  method  which  rejects  re- 
and  retaliation.  The  foun- 
a  method  is  love. 
„  was  not  simply  an  advocate 
of  blacks  in  this  Nation.  He 
simply  a  civil  rights  activist, 
who  characterize  him  as 
the  reason  for  his  greatness, 
as  the  social  conscience  of 
_..,  has  continued  to  do  so  for 
after  his  death,  and  will  con- 
lo  so  as  long  as  I  can  imagine, 
our  goals,  he  showed  us  the 
1  .chieve  them  and,  most  impor- 
^  inspired  us  to  believe  the 
the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
that    all    men    are    created 
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his 
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CO  iflict 
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lie 
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spend   days   quoting  Dr. 

nost    moving    and    important 
stateme  its,  and  recounting  his  contri- 
te   furthering    this    Nation's 
freedom  and  social  justice, 
the    most    remarkable 
this  man  was   his  total 
..,  his  lack  of  regard  for 
.„.  well-being,  as  symbolized 
statement   he   made   shortly 
is  assassination: 


Well.  I  dont  know  what  will  happen  now. 
but  it  really  doesn't  matter  with  me  now. 
Because  I've  been  to  the  mountaintop  ...  I 
may  not  get  to  the  promised  land  with  you, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  tonight  that  as  a 
people  we  will. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  observe  the  third 
Monday  in  January  as  a  Federal  holi- 
day not  only  honors  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  but  also  many  per- 
sons black  and  white  who  gave  their 
time  and  their  effort  in  making  Amer- 
ica live  out  its  creed  of  equality  for  all. 
This  legislation  will  hopefully  move  us 
to  positive  reflection  on  the  events  and 
circumstances  which  culminated  in 
what  has  been  called  the  Second 
American  Revolution. 

Dr.  King  was  a  reluctant  warrior  in 
the  initial  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  However,  his  powerful  oratorical 
ability  and  magnetic  leadership  soon 
made  him  the  focal  point  of  the  Mont- 
gomery boycott  movement.  But,  it  was 
still  a  people  movement.  The  black 
people  in  Montgomery  used  the  boy- 
cott to  signal  to  Alabama  and  to  the 
South  and  indeed  to  this  Nation  that 
the  status  quo— segregation  and  un- 
equal opportunity— had  to  go. 

Dr.  King  was  able  to  articulate  in  a 
powerful  and  effective  manner,  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  many  who  heard 
him.  He  was  able  to  dramatize  the 
frustrations  and  aspirations  of  blacks 
in  America  who  wanted  to  share  the 
American  dream.  In  his  famous  speech 
20  vears  ago.  Dr.  King  said,  "I  have  a 
drekm  and  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
American  dream."  Dr.  King  seldom 
strayed  far  from  the  American  dream 
of  equality  and  justice  for  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  na- 
tionality, or  religious  belief. 

America  is  a  great  nation  because  of 
its  diverse  citizenry.  Our  greatness  is 
enhanced  because  we  are  able  to 
accept  the  differences  in  one  another, 
but  not  let  those  differences  make  a 
difference  in  our  treatment  before  the 
law.  Dr.  King's  various  marches  and 
campaigns  had  a  very  definite  effect 
on  the  significant  civil  rights  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  the  1960's. 
The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  Housing  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  all  had  his  imprint. 

Although  Dr.  King  never  held  a  po- 
litical position,  he  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  political  advancement 
of  blacks  in  this  country.  He  appealed 
to  the  sense  of  fairness  of  people  of 
good  will  and  we  have  made  great 
strides  because  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  fair-minded  and  tolerant. 
Thus,  the  appeal  fell  on  sympathetic 

ears.  ,    .^  . 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  although  it  is 
fitting  that  we  seek  to  honor  Dr.  King, 
we  also  honor  in  this  bill,  those  per- 
sons who  sought,  during  the  civil 
rights  struggle  and  who  still  seek 
today,     the     American     dream— "one 


nation  indivisable  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  give  strong  ap- 
proval to  this  bill  establishing  a  na- 
tional holiday  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 

Jr. 

By  so  acting,  we  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  citizens— a 
man  of  courage  and  conviction  and 
peace,  a  champion  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, a  leader,  a  hero,  a  prophet. 

We  also  acknowledge  by  this  legisla- 
tion the  contributions  made  to  Ameri- 
can society  by  a  people  who,  though 
brought  here  against  their  will  and  op- 
pressed for  centuries,  helped  make 
this  a  better,  richer,  stronger,  and 
more  open  land  in  which  to  live. 

And  finally,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  no  small  part  due  to 
Martin  Luther  King's  efforts,  the 
United  States  has  in  our  lifetimes 
moved  far  closer  to  realizing  in  fact 
the  equality  of  opportunity  and  re- 
spect for  human  dignity  that  have 
been  American  ideals  since  the  found- 
ing of  our  republic. 

Things  have  changed  so  dramatical- 
ly that  it  is  hard  to  recall  just  how 
daunting  and  formidable  a  task  faced 
a  young  Baptist  minister  named 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  less  than 
three  decades  ago. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
at  that  lime,  by  law,  black  children 
could  not  attend  school  with  their 
white  neighbors.  By  law,  black  Ameri- 
cans could  not  eat  at  the  same  restau- 
rants or  register  in  the  same  hotels  as 
white  Americans.  By  law,  blacks  trav- 
eling on  buses  or  watching  movies  or 
attending  ballgames  were  forced  to  sit 
together,  separate  from  whites,  in  in- 
convenient or  less  desirable  sections. 

For  millions  of  black  Americans,  the 
most  fundamental  rights  of  citizen- 
ship—to vote,  to  run  for  office,  to 
serve  on  a  jury,  to  have  your  own  fate 
determined  by  a  jury  of  your  peers,  to 
speak  out  in  public— were  virtually  un- 
known. 

No  single  person  did  more  to  change 
that  pattern  of  oppression,  discrimina- 
tion, and  racism  than  Reverend  King. 
The  qualities  of  character  and  the 
skills  that  achieved  success  for  him  are 
well-known:  eloquence,  insight,  intelli- 
gence, determination,  courage,  tactical 
shrewdness,  and  vision. 

Ultimately,  however,  it  was  not  the 
bus  boycott  in  Montgomery  or  the 
march  to  Selma,  nor  any  speech  or 
tactic  that  defined  his  genius. 

Instead,  it  was  his  ability  to  per- 
suade millions  of  black  Americans  that 
being  assigned  to  inferior  status  nei- 
ther proved  inferiority  nor  had  to  be 
accepted.  And  it  was  a  capacity  to  per- 
suade millions  of  white  Americans 
that  bigotry  diminishes  its  perpetra- 


tors almost  as  much  as  it  demeans  its 
victims. 

And  in  the  end.  too,  Martin  Luther 
King's  achievement  is  neither  record- 
ed in  any  statute  book  nor  visible  in 
integrated  public  facilities.  The  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties has  aptly  been  called  the  second 
American  revolution.  Like  the  first,  it 
was  fought  and  won  in  the  "hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people"  of  this  country. 
Martin  Luther  King's  real  claim  to 
history  is  that  he  changed  the  way 
millions  of  people  thought  about 
themselves  and  one  another. 

There  are  some  who  have  argued 
that  a  holiday  in  his  honor  is  inappro- 
priate. 

He  inspired  rebellion  and  revolution, 
it  is  charged.  So,  too,  of  course,  did 
George  Washington,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  as  a  national  holiday 
each  year.  And  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  revolution  Martin  Luther 
King  led  was  based  on  love,  disdained 
any  use  of  violence,  and  had  no  vic- 
tims. 

He  was  too  controversial,  others 
charge.  So.  as  well,  of  course  were 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, both  vilified  in  their  lifetimes  and 
after.  Yet  there  lives  are  justly  hon- 
ored by  permanent  granite  memorials 
in  the  heart  of  this  city.  To  change 
centuries  of  ignorance,  hate,  and  injus- 
tice would  hardly  be  possible  without 
upsetting  the  long-settled  comforts  of 
prejudice.  I  doubt  that  anyone  of  good 
will  would  judge  the  discomforts  he 
stirred  not  merited  by  the  results  he 
achieved. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  we  should  wait. 
Fifteen  years  after  a  person's  life  ends 
is  too  soon  for  a  confident  assessment 
of  his  net  worth  to  posterity.  For  accu- 
racy, we  need  the  focal  length  of  time 
to  lend  clarity  to  our  vision. 

That  argument  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  Fame  is  fleeting.  It  is  easy 
to  mistake  celebrity  for  heroism.  In  an 
age  when  reputations  have  the  half- 
life  of  mimeographed  press  releases,  it 
generally  does  make  sense  to  gain  per- 
spective before  rendering  a  final  ver- 
dict. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no 
cause  for  concern.  Martin  Luther  King 
stood  for  freedom,  equal  opportunity, 
good  will,  love  of  one's  fellow  men  and 
women,  peace,  openmindedness,  and 
justice.  These  are  enduring  values  not 
ephemeral  fashions.  If  they  do  go  out 
of  vogue,  we  will  have  far  more  to 
worry  about  than  that  we  created  an 
Inappropriate  national  holiday. 

In  one  of  the  Biblical  metaphors 
that  enriched  his  orations.  Reverend 
Dr.  King  once  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  mountaintop  and  seen  the  prom- 
ised land.  Only  a  man  of  vision  and  op- 
timism could  have  made  that  state- 
ment, for  we  were  then,  and  are  yet 
now,  still  far  from  eradicating  the  ves- 
tiges of  racial  prejudice  in  America. 


But  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  days  of  Jim  Crow  and  firehoses 
turned  on  civil  rights  marchers  and 
plaques  reading  "whites  only"  on 
water  fountains.  And  both  for  the  di- 
rection we  took  and  the  distance  we 
traveled,  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Martin  Luther  King. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  we  make 
a  small  payment  on  that  debt.  We  also 
symbolize  our  resolve  to  continue 
toward  the  destination  he  identified 
and  help  insure  that  the  dream  he 
dreamed  was  not  an  idle  one  but  an  ac- 
curate prophecy  of  a  better  future  for 
us  all. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3706,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  third  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary as  a  national  holiday  to  commemo- 
rate the  birthday  of  the  late  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  This  legisla- 
tion has  already  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  338  to  90,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  bill  as  well. 

Despite  the  tremendous  support  for 
making  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  national 
holiday,  the  move  has  by  no  means  at- 
tained unanimity.  Indeed,  persuasive 
arguments  can  be  made  that  the  eco- 
nomic costs  will  be  high.  But  this  deci- 
sion, like  many  others,  should  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  balance.  I  believe 
the  lift  that  this  commemoration  will 
give  to  the  national  spirit  of  many 
Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
world  far  outweighs  the  relatively 
small  resultant  costs. 

Many  who  opposed  Dr.  King's  work 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  their  belief  that 
King  was  a  "revolutionary."  But  what 
these  critics  failed  to  recognize  is  that 
Dr.  King  proved  that  there  can  be  a 
nonviolent,  moral  revolution.  One 
should  distinguish  between  this  type 
of  revolution  and  one  where  the  cause 
or  methods  are  unjust.  During  their 
lifetimes,  many  of  this  country's 
Founding  Fathers  were  revolutionar- 
ies. The  positive  spirit  of  revolution  is 
deeply  embedded  in  our  own  history. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  a  revo- 
lutionary in  his  time,  but  like  the 
Founding  Fathers,  his  revolution  was 
borne  out  of  his  patriotism  and  his 
desire  to  make  America  a  better  place 
for  all  of  its  citizens. 

In  every  Congress  since  Dr.  King's 
a.ssassination  on  April  4,  1968,  legisla- 
tion making  his  birthday  a  national 
holiday  has  been  introduced.  I  have 
supported  this  legislation  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  fact,  I  have  cosponsored 
every  resolution  honoring  Reverend 
King  in  this  way. 

I  was  honored  to  march  with  Dr. 
King  in  Chicago  and  was  saddened  but 
still  honored  to  walk  arm  in  arm  along 
side  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
UAW,  throughout  the  funeral  service 
in  Atlanta  for  Dr.  King. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  as  a  way  of 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
principles    advocated    20    years    ago 


during  the  historic  march  on  Washing- 
ton—the event  which  helped  to  estab- 
lish Dr.  King  as  a  national  leader  and 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

In  commemorating  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day, we  are  reminded  of  his  courage, 
sacrifice,  and  the  suffering  of  black 
Americans.  This  day  will  serve  as  a 
symbol  for  all  who  continue  to  strive 
for  real  equality. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Martin 
Luther  King  national  holiday,  we  pro- 
vide a  living  memorial  that  helps  us 
renew  our  dedication  to  the  principles 
set  forth  more  than  200  years  ago  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that: 

All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Through  his  work.  Dr.  King  remind- 
ed us  of  a  basic  tenet  in  our  Constitu- 
tion—equality for  all.  Dr.  King's  ac- 
tions reminded  us  that  we  must  live  by 
the  principles  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  passage  of 
this  bill  because  Dr.  King's  commit- 
ment to  equality,  peace,  and  justice 
was  honorable  and  should  be  recog- 
nized. His  nonviolent  approach  in  com- 
bating bigotry  and  in  raising  people's 
consciences  toward  the  moral  right- 
ness  of  racial  equality  was  honorable 
and  should  be  recognized. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  note 
the  significant  personal  achievements 
that  were  made  by  Dr.  King. 

At  an  early  age.  Rev.  Dr.  King 
showed  leadership  qualities  as  an  or- 
dained minister  and  assistant  pastor  in 
his  father's  church  in  Atlanta  in  1947. 
By  the  age  of  35,  Dr.  King  became  the 
youngest  man  to  be  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1964. 

Dr.  King's  contribution  to  our 
Nation  is  immeasurable.  He  crusaded 
for  all  Americans  who  were  poorly 
housed,  unemployed,  undernourished, 
uneducated,  and  underprivileged.  As  a 
result  of  Dr.  King's  work,  millions  of 
people  enjoy  a  better  life  today. 

Martin  Luther  King's  birthday 
should  be  a  time  to  remember  the 
achievements  that  have  been  made  in 
civil  rights,  as  well  as  a  time  to  firmly 
commit  ourselves  to  the  unfinished 
business  of  achieving  equality  for  all. 

So  while  January  15  may  become 
just  another  holiday  for  some  people, 
I  hope  others  will  use  it  to  reflect  and 
contemplate  on  how  to  further 
achieve  the  goals  which  Martin  Luther 
King  fought  so  hard  to  establish. 

Finally,  this  holiday  will  revitalize 
the  dream  that  Dr.  King  had  for  his 
own  four  children  and  for  all  children: 
"that  some  day  they  would  be  judged 
not  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by 
the  content  of  their  character  •  •  '." 

I  end  my  statement  with  the 
thought  and  hope  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Martin  Luther  King  holiday 
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(lur  Nation  closer  to  making 
reality. 

Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill,  I  must  say  I 
the  day  we  would  be 
flight  be  long  distant. 

in  introducing  the  bill 
from   Massachusetts 
)  and  the  Senator  from 
Dole),  and  by  32  other 
the  Senate  by  the  time 
began.  The  fact  that  so 
,  cosponsored  the  bill, 
both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
of  the  widespread  feel- 
Senate  that  the  time  had 
,  ve  recognition  not  just  be- 
|he  remarkable  ministry  of 
King.  Jr..  but  also  be- 
than  a  century  after  the 
Civil  War,  we  had  finally 
reconciliation  of  black  and 
That    reconciliation 
about  in  large  measure  be- 
ministry  of  Martin  Luther 
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those  motivations  are  repre- 
the  bill  which  I  hope  will 

at  4  o'clock. 

not  had  an  easy  debate.  It 
high  points  and  it  has  had 
But  it  has  been  a  debate 
end  on  a  very  high  point. 
...  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
express  the  American  peo- 
of   deep   appreciation   for 
.ement    of    Martin    Luther 
ill  express  the  gratitude  of 

people  for  the  fact  that 

white  Americans  together 

his  dream,  the  dream  of 

white  Americans  living  to- 

peace.  It  will  be  a  positive 

from    Congress,    speaking 

>4merican  people,  that  we  rec- 

contributions   that   black 

have  made. 

.„.  to  all  those  who  have 
_  this  bill.  I  am  particularly 
Senator  Dole,  whose  expe- 
l^owledge.   and   skill   on   the 
,  brought  us  to  this  moment, 
can  anticipate  final  passage; 
^nator  Kennedy,  an  original 
of  the  bill,  who  has  man- 
the  Democratic  side. 
..  the  real  gratitude  must  go 
millions  of  Americans  who 
I  lere  in  the  Senate  today.  Mil- 
Americans,  black  and  white 
sent  a  signal  to  their  repre- 
in  Congress  that  this  is  the 
that  this  is  the  time,  that 
point  in  history  when  this 
on   of   Martin    Luther    King 

.  place. 

_  waited  more  than  a  century 

end  of  the  Civil  War  for  this 

of  reconciliation.  I  am  confi- 

the  Senate  will  rise  to  this 


t  le 


tike 


it 


historic  occasion  and,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  pass  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  on  each  side  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  IIV;  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  8'/.;  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
more  than  symbolism  to  the  vote 
before  us,  and  yet  let  us  not  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  symbols  to  a 
diverse  people  in  search  of  common 
bonds.  It  is  more  than  the  commemo- 
ration of  past  achievements  which  we 
propose:  more  than  a  personal  tribute: 
more  even  than  a  day  of  national  re- 
flection. In  declaring  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday,  we 
reassert  the  continuing  hold  of  com- 
passion and  nonconformity  over  the 
American  mind. 

"The  reasonable  man  adapts  himself 
to  the  world, "  wrote  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  "The  unreasonable  one  persists 
in  trying  to  adapt  the  world  to  him- 
self. Therefore,  all  progress  depends 
on  the  unreasonable  man." 

Stop  and  ponder  for  a  moment  the 
role  of  unreasonable  men  and  women 
in  forging  the  American  Nation.  By 
any  known  standard,  it  was  unreason- 
able to  leave  behind  the  old  world, 
with  its  established  ways  and  familiar 
territory,  for  the  unknown  wilds  that 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  3  month  ocean 
voyage.  It  was  equally  unreasonable  to 
propose  converting  a  loose  federation 
of  squabbling  colonies  into  a  cohesive 
republic,  free  of  kings  and  in  bondage 
only  to  the  idea  of  human  equality. 
Less  than  a  century  later,  it  was  tragic 
as  well  as  unreasonable  for  brother  to 
take  up  arms  against  brother,  begin- 
ning with  what  Charles  Sumner  called 
in  this  Chamber  'the  crime  against 
Kansas"  and  ending,  a  decade  later, 
with  nearly  a  million  killed  or  maimed 
for  life. 

I  never  forget  that  my  own  State  en- 
tered   this    Union    in    unreasonable 
times.  We  were  divided  in  part  by  ge- 
ography, in  part  by  the  pursuit  of  rich 
farming   land.   More   importantly,  we 
were  divided  over  an  idea.  Both  sides 
in  Kansas'  own  internal  conflict  vowed 
loyalty  to  the  documents  that  estab- 
lished the  United  States  of  America. 
Both  sought  inclusion  in  the  institu- 
tions  of   government   set   up   by   the 
Founding  Fathers.  There  the  similari- 
ties ended.  For  one  side  was  convinced 
that  institutions  derive  their  moral  au- 
thority from  the  ideals  that  give  them 
birth   If  they  are  unfaithful  to  those 
ideals,  if  they  betray  the  democratic 
essence  of  the  American  experience, 
then  they  forfeit  power  as  well  as  pur- 
pose. 


So  Kansas  went  to  war— bloody,  pro- 
tracted civil  war— egged  on  by  the 
Sumners  and  Calhouns  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  not  reasonable.  Yet  it  was 
unavoidable. 

In  our  own  century,  we  have  all  seen 
another    revolution,    primarily    legal 
and   social,   secondarily   political   and 
economic.    This    was    a    crusade    to 
narrow  and  ultimately  eliminate  the 
gap   between   the   verbal   promise   of 
equality  and  the  harsh  reality  of  in- 
equality. It  was  led  by  a  man  who  may 
have  sounded  unreasonable  to  some— 
but  whose  only   real  offense  was  to 
point  out  how  far  we  had  strayed  from 
the  old  ideals.   Like  other  American 
heroes.  Dr.  King  threw  open  the  win- 
dows of  our  society  when  the  scent  of 
hypocrisy  threatened  to  overcome  our 
better  natures.  He  reminded  us  that 
the  great  phrases  justifying  rebellion 
in  1776  compelled  a  peaceful  reforma- 
tion in  the  1960's.  From  now  on,  we 
might   do   well   each   January    15   to 
remind   ourselves    that   America   was 
founded  by  dissenters,  that  she  grew 
rich  and  powerful  through  the  migra- 
tion of  dissatisfied  people  throughout 
the  world,  that  her  greatest  weapons 
have  never  been  military  but  spiritual. 
Most  of  all.  we  might  remember  that 
we  are  a  nation  still  caught  up  in  the 
process    of    becoming.    As    the    play- 
wright Thornton  Wilder  once  put  it. 
"Its  not  easy  being  an  American  be- 
cause the  rules  aren't  made  yet." 

Martin  Luther  King  made  some  new 
rules  and  remade  some  old  ones.  He 
made  us  listen  to  men  and  women 
whose  place  in  society  could  not  be 
measured  by  their  wealth  or  their 
access  to  power.  Treating  us  as  an  ex- 
tended family,  he  exported  some  of 
our  religious  beliefs  out  of  the  church 
pew  and  onto  the  nearest  street 
corner.  He  was  a  strict  constructionist 
when  reading  the  charters  of  our  na- 
tionhood, and  from  his  interpretation 
and  his  faith  he  drew  the  strength  to 
be  unreasonable  for  justice. 

Holding  up  a  mirror  to  society,  he 
was  certain  to  offend  some  who  did 
not  like  the  reflection  they  saw.  King, 
of  all  men.  understood  that  democracy 
thrived  in  the  arena  of  public  conten- 
tiousness. He  knew  better  than  any 
man  of  his  generation  that  differences 
were  healthy  for  a  free  people  and 
that  only  indifference  posed  a  threat 
to  their  continued  freedom.  He  would. 
I  suspect,  have  understood  that  some- 
times words  can  be  spoken  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  words  that  can  be  too  easily 
twisted,  words  that  can  be  oversimpli- 
fied or  misinterpreted.  At  times,  he 
suffered  such  a  fate  himself. 

But  first  and  foremost.  Dr.  King  was 
a  healer.  And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
rise  to  support  this  legislation.  He  re- 
minded us  that  we  are  a  Nation  with 
have-nots  as  well  as  haves,  obligated  to 
provide  for  hope  as  well  as  the 
common    defense.    In    the    words    of 


King  appealed  to 

while    he    lived. 

perpetuate    that 

his    challenge    to 

basic  prem  ise   of 


Hubert  Humphrey,  "Oh  my  friend,  it's 
not  what  they  take  away  from  you 
that  counts— it's  what  you  do  with 
what  you  have  left,  " 

Dr.  King  lost  his  life  but  no  one  can 
take  away  his  legacy.  Like  the  men  in 
olive  grey  and  brown  khaki  whom  we 
honor  on  Veterans  Day,  like  the  man 
in  a  blue  collar  or  women  in  the  class- 
room whom  we  .salute  on  Labor  Day. 
like  so  many  others  who  have  in  their 
own  way  helped  close  the  gap  between 
America's  promises  and  her  perform- 
ance, he  risked  everything  for  what  he 
believed  in.  It  is  the  belief  we  com- 
memorate, as  well  as  the  believer:  it  is 
the  struggle  for  opportunity  as  old  as 
America  herself  to  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew.  Dr 
uneasy  consciences 
With  this  bill  we 
appeal;  we  accept 
make  good  on  the 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  l^his  side. 

How  much  time  remains  on  each 
side?  I  wish  to  reserve  3  minutes  for 
the  majoritj  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  5  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  8'/2  mimi^  s  remaining. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  next  vote  comes  up.  I  am  going  to 
be  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill  becau.se  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  increment 
of  advantage,  a  great  merit  to  express- 
ing some  recognition  for  the  tremen- 
dous change  in  American  racial  rela- 
tions and  in  American  civil  rights 
which  occurred  through  the  work  of 
Martin  Luther  King. 

I  have  already,  by  my  previous  votes, 
indicated  that  I  think  there  might  be 
better  ways  of  doing  it  than  adding  to 
the  tremendous  expense  of  national 
holidays.  I  believe  that  there  were 
some  things  about  Martin  Luther 
King  which  were  not  perfect,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  transcended  by  the  na- 
tional importance  of  the  deserving 
character  of  the  man  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  it  meant  to  the  whole 
Nation  to  effect  the  change  that  oc- 
curred in  the  South. 


I  wish  to  mention  one  feature  of 
that  change  which  recently  occurred 
in  Selma,  Ala.  A  white  man  raised 
$410,000  for  the  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Selma.  Ala.,  which  was 
matched  by  a  grant  from  the  Reagan 
administration  of  $410,000.  T  was  in- 
strumental in  interceding  for  that 
grant. 

Bob  Hope,  perhaps  the  President, 
and  the  man  who  arranged  for  the 
grant,  the  best  country  singers  in  the 
country  will  be  there.  Th«  performing 
arts  center  will  mostly  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blacks  who  are  in  a  great  ma- 
jority there. 

The  other  example  I  want  to  give  is 
the  Civil  War  cannon,  one  which  was 
built  in  Selma,  having  been  restored  to 
Selma  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
After  15  years  of  trying  we  finally  got 
it  there. 

I  was  given  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  cannon  and  I  never  saw  a  more 
ioyous  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DENTON  I  need  30  more  sec- 
onds. 

On  that  day  blacks  and  whites  stood 
together,  wept  and  laughed  together, 
as  we  commemorated  the  great  war 
and  as  we  honored  those  black  men 
who,  I  think,  are  the  greatest  heroes 
in  this  Nation,  who  gave  their  lives  in 
a  just  cause  in  Vietnam  while  all  the 
racial  dissension  was  going  on  at 
home.  To  me  they  are  the  greatest 
black  heroes  or  the  greatest  heroes  of 
any  war  in  our  history  and  I  wanted  to 
explain  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  been  through  an  historic 
debate,  a  debate  which  has  not  includ- 
ed much  interest  in  obtaining  the 
basic  information  needed  to  make  the 
important  decision  we  are  called  upon 
to  make.  I  find  it  quite  remarkable 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and  many 
Members  of  this  body  every  time  the 
Reagan  administration  sends  up  a 
nomination  to  a  political  appointment. 
No  trouble  is  spared,  no  closet  is  left 
unsearched,  no  skeleton)-  are  left  un- 
examined, if  the  nominee  is  someone 
who  has  not  totally  embraced  the  pre- 
vailing orthodoxy  of  the  left. 

Yet  that  same  diligence  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  No  one  is  anxious  for  the 
facts.  The  facts  are  dismissed  before- 
hand as  trash.  There  are  apparently 
no  facts  which  some  Members  of  tl^is 
body  are  willing  to  admit  might 
change  their  minds.  They  have  decid- 
ed beforehand  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion no  matter  what  might  emerge. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors to  make  such  judgments.  It  is  also 
the  right  of  citizens  to  decide  whether 
their  rights  and  views  are  fully  repre- 
sented by  such  attitudes.  I  think  that 
some  day  the  facts  will  emerge,  and 


that  many  citizer.s  of  the  United 
States  may  regret  the  acti'^n  *S  ortly 
to  be  taken  here  today. 

So  the  eye  of  history  is  u;,on  us.  It  is 
appropriate  •  herefore  to  rccal!  ■<  '-c  nf 
the  judgments  in  our  hist'iry  :tr. 
King. 

In  19C5,  Prfsideni  Hariy  S.  .  v  an 
was  in  New  Yo'k  .<or  an  awar  .  from 
Freedom  iiouie.  Peporters  d?Kfd  tor 
his  views  on  Di .  Kinc;.  The  Pres:  Jeui's 
views  were  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  foliows: 

Tn  hi.s  morning  walk  here  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Tnjmar  t<'vmpd  Dr.  King  a  irouble- 
makei'  .... 

Kariier  in  ilie  dav.  on  his  mornint"  siroll 
nea'  tie  Carlyle  Ho:el  at  'i'ilh  .St.reo;  and 
Madison  Avenue.  Mr.  Truman  said  l)u  R'n . 
Martin  Luther  Kins,  ihe  civil-rights  Itador. 
was  a  'rriblalc-rouser'  who  has  hurt  tl''^  Ne- 
groes' caii.se  btcausc  he  hasn't  got  any 
sense. 

He  said  that  Di.  King  had  acted  like  a 
■damn  fool'  and  lliat  the  recent  civil-rights 
marci":  from.  Selma  to  Montgomery  Ala., 
had  distured  the  peace  and  .iccompti.'.hed 
nothing.'— New  'V'ori  Timet:  April  14.  IQiiS. 

Mr.  President,  s'lnilar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  distingui^^hed  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Robe«t  C.  Byrd,  in  1968 
after  the  Memphis  riots.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  w,as  quoted  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  an  articli-  that 
began; 

After  tiT'  Memphis  riot,  members  of  Con- 
gress at  ;.ist  began  to  pay  some  attention  Lo 
King.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
said  federal  action  should  be  taken  to  keep 
King  from  carrying  out  any  march  in  Wish- 
ington.  Byrd  said  that  "If  this  self-st-eking 
rabble-rouser  is  allowed  to  go  thru  'Aith  his 
plans  here.  Washington  may  well  be  treated 
to  the  same  kind  of  violence,  des'-ruclion, 
looting,  and  bloodshed'  as  Memphi:,.— Chica- 
go Tribune,  March  30,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  5.  1968, 
shortly  after  Dr.  King's  assassination, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr 
Byrd,  said  in  the  Senate; 

I  was  not  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Martin  I.uther 
King,  but  I  rogre!,  as  much  as  any  Senato, 
regrets,  the  iragc-d;  that  befell  him,  and  I 
feci  .sorrow  for  his  fatnily.  I  was  .shockt-d  but 
I  was  tiot  surprised  at  what  happened,  be- 
cause of  the  tension  that  existed  in  Mem- 
phis. .  .  . 

There  is  a  le.sson  to  oe  drawn  from  what 
happened  in  Memphi.s  and  from  what  ha.s 
been  happening  with  increasing  intensity 
throughout  the  Naiioi;  in  recent  years. 
That  is.  that  mass  protests,  mass  demon- 
strations, and  mass  marches  and  the  like— 
whether  labelea  nonviolent  or  otherwi.se— 
can  only  serve  lo  encourage  unrest  and  dis- 
order, and  to  provoke  violence  and  blood- 
shed. ... 

And,  in  the  end.  those  who  aovocale  such 
melliods  often  become,  tliemselves,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  forcts  they  tiiemselves  have  set 
in  motion. 

This,  in  a  maimer,  is  Ahat  happened  to 
Dr.  King.  He  usually  spoke  of  nonviolence. 
Yet,  violence  all  too  often  attended  his  ac- 
tions. And.  at  the  last,  he  himself  met  a  vio- 
lent end. 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  that  his 
death  in  Mempliis  was  for  a  .lust  cause.  Yet. 
even  in  fighting  for  a  just  cause,  one  must 
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We  must,  if  w  ?  are  to  avoid  disaster,  strive 
to  live  in  peace,  work  together  in  harmony, 
seek  redresi-  for  our  grievances  through  es- 
tablished legal  processes,  and  strive  always 
for  'he  preservation  of  good  order. 

T;  iS.  I  hope,  will  be  the  lesson  we  will  all 
draw  I'roir.  -i'  tragic  events  of  recent  day.^ 
in  -Jemph- . 

Mr.  Pre^  ueit.  this,  a^  I  ha*^e  said,  is  a 
time  of  deep  ci.ir-uori.  We  may  have  on  our 
hands  a  highly  flamtTiable  situation  in 
which  pa.ssion.s  i  deiermine  events  of  the 
day.  What  I  air  .^:  I'-'g  is  difficult  to  say  at  a 
lime  like  this  '■  •  ■  be  misinterpreted  by 
some,  and  it  ma.>  .ml  be  con;;idrred  entirely 
;n  keeping  v.ith  tiv  views  being  expressed 
by  many,  but  I  tee'  ;onst:ained  to  make  thi."; 
call  to  reason— ir  ho  hope  that  the  reac- 
tions of  all  oui  r.  •''>  may  be  influenced  b\ 
careful  thought  ji  .bat  is  needed  .o  steer 
the  Nation  IhroiSL^fi  'f.<s  confused  and  trou 
bled  period.— Coil? .s:;.ioiial  Record.  April  ."> 
1968.  pp.  9139-4C 

A  former  mcKT"  r  of  this  body,  the 
distingui.-hed  Sp'  -tor  from  Massarhti- 
setts,  Mr.  Brook.  "^  quoted  by  the 
Wasiiington  Si..:  -n  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Star  w     le: 

La.-t  week.  Brooke  wr -v  ftsked  to  cJT.mem 
on  Martin  Luther  Kin-  .  Anti-Vietnam  war 
stand,  his  attempt  to  3;acterize  the  con- 
flict as  a  Negro  war  »v':  us  advice  to  youths 
to  refu.se  to  serve  if  drilled 

The  answer  w.ts  d:  .  ct  and  unequivocal. 
King  is  making  a  trr^cc  mistake.  Brooke 
said,  n  Hying  to  b.nc  -.ogciher  a  personal 
aiiti-war  sentiment  anJ  the  unquestionably 
iust  cause  of  Nes?,ro  rights.  The  only  result, 
"he  said.  wP  b"  damage  to  the  civil  rights 

This  is  a  tin.-  for  sane,  calm  delioeration. 
Brooke  said.  lacitint;  •:>f  violence  is  not  going 
to  br-ng  about  civil  r  hts  for  the  American 
Negro.  It  will  not  !>e  Jone  by  violence — 
Wa.shinpton  Star.  Mii\  '6.  1967. 

A  prominent  Amf  can  insurance  ex- 
ecuti  e.  Mr.  Janr.i-s  S.  Kemper.  a.ssess- 
ing  the  damag.;  created  by  riots  in 
Am'.rican  citie.'..  had  thi.s  to  say  in 
i965: 

More  than  any  ot"-ic-r  single  man.  Dr.  Kint; 
i.s  responsible  for  the  development  of  ma,s; 
-rime  in  the  civ.l  eights  movement. 

Mr.  President,  ;  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tae  Piilire  article  from  the 
U.S.  News  A:  Vvorld  Report  of  October 
4,  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articU- 
was  o'^dtrtet:  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkccrd  as  follows: 

I  From  y.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Oct.  4. 
19G51 

D?:  K  NC's  Policy:  Tnvitation  to  Racial 
Violence? 

.S. 'v.vcuKF,  N.y.- .Says  a  prominent  insur- 
-iniT  f^xecuf've-- 

M.)re  than  any  othvr  single  man.  Dr. 
[Martin  Luth-.  i .  King  is  responsibli  for  the 
devrlopm.eni  ot  mass  crime  in  the  civil- 
riirhts  n^ovemeni." 

Making  th'-  statement  was  James  S 
Ken. per.  Jr.,  oi  :rifi.i  of  companies  of  the 
Kemper  Insur.  no  ■  Group  ba.se'1  :n  Chica,;o. 
He  addres,sc(i  n  conve-ntion  of  the  New 
York  fvulucl  A.rt'.LS  Association  here  Sep 
t.-mccr  21  or.  t.lie  subject  of  Law  and 
Order." 

.Said  Mr.  Ketnper: 


•Nonviolence  a.-  practiced  by  Dr.  King  and 
his  fo'Iowers  means  that  civil-rights  advo- 
cates may  break  the  law  without  mora! 
blame  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  con.se 
quences. 

•Dr.  King  says  thai  if  a  man  believer  a 
law  IS  unjust,  or  ii  he  wishes  to  violate  a  ju.st 
law  in  order  to  bring  a  condition  of  claimed 
social  injustice  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  he  may  break  such  laws  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  fine  or  go  to  jail.  This  philos- 
ophy has  been  at  the  root  of  all  of  the  sit- 
ins,  lie-ins.  lie-downs,  mass  demonstrations, 
mass  invasions  of  Government  offices— in- 
cluding the-  White  House— blocking  of  en- 
trances and  exits  to  public  buildings,  anc  all 
of  the  other  offenses,  against  the  communi- 
ty that  have  been  >-.ommitted  in  i  he  name  of 
civil  rights  for  the  past  several  years.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  tactics  got  results.  .  . 

The  spectacle  of  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  supported  by  thou.saiids  of  while 
and  Negro  clergymen,  endorsing  the  break 
ing  of  any  law  is  an  open  in-,iiation  to  law- 
breaking  by  anyone  who  chooses  U>  do 
so.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Dr. 
King  and  those  who  follow  his  philosophv . 
they  have  led  the  way  to  exactly  the  kind  of 
violfi.ce  that  took  place  Du.s  summer  in  Los 
Angeles  and  otlier  cities.  .  .  . 

•We  start  out  with  .something  callect  "non- 
violent  protest,'  and  we  end  up  by  praviding 
a  haven  for  Black  Muslims,  Black  National- 
ists. Communisls.  Trotskyites  and  the  worst 
criminals  of  ttie  Negro  underworld  leading 
the  citizenry  in'o  organized  violence  and 
mass  destruction. ' 

WATTS  JAM.\C.E  ASSESSED 

Mr  Kemper.  51,  particularly  cited  'he 
riots  in  the  Watts  are?,  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  he  said  would  cost  insurance  .-oinpa- 
nies  50  million  dollars.  He  quoted  state- 
ments by  several  Net'ro  leaders  advocating 
violence. 

Then  Mr.  Kemper  ^sked. 

•Is    it    any    wonder    that    the    minority 
among  the  Negro  population  who  are  .?rim! 
nals    and    revoluntionaries    feel    that    the 
Negro  leadershin  has  given  the.Ti  a  license 
to  kill  and  burn  and  loot',' " 

Mr  Kenipei-  announced  that  the  James  S. 
Kemper  Foundation  has  set  up  16  new  four- 
year  college  scl-.olarships  for  children  of 
Negro  police  officers  and  Negro  firemen  in 
larger  cities. 

The  program,  he  said,  'i.s  intended  as  a 
means  of  expressing  our  opinion  that  the 
v.-^.st  majority  of  Ameiica's  Negroes  do  not 
want  viole'nce.  ..'O  not  want  riots,  do  not 
want  to  'kill  Wl.itey.  but  are  anxious  to 
lake  ro.spon.sible  advantage  of  the  opportu 
nities  that  all  good  Aiaerican.<;  believe  they 
should  havv'  in  a  free  society." 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  Roy  E. 
Wilkins,  another  prominent  black 
American  wlio  wa.s  a  contemporary  of 
Dr.  King,  was  not  ei.tirely  complimen- 
tary toward  Dr.  King.  For  many  years 
Ro-v'  Wilkins  was  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP.  In  an  April  21,  1967  New 
York  Times  article.  Mr.  Wilkins  voiced 
criticism  of  comments  made  by  Dr. 
King  relative  to  potential  racial  vio- 
lence during  the  summer  of  1967  and 
relative  to  criticism  of  Vietnam  war 
policy  by  civil  rights  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unaplmous  con- 
sent that  the  April  21.  T967  New  York 
Times  article  on  Roy  Wilkins  com- 
ments be  inserted  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21.  1967] 
Dr.  King  Crittcized  for  'Violence"  Talk 

Roy  Wilkms  yesterday  decribed  as  •dan- 
gerous" Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  recent 
varning  that  at  least  10  cities  across  the 
nation  could  '  explode  in  racial  violence  this 
summer." 

Mr.  Wilkins,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advan.^ement 
of  Colored  People,  said  he  thought  Dr.  King 
wa-s  sincere  in  making  the  prediction. 

•But  I  think  its  dangerous."  Mr.  Wilkins 
added,  asserting  tha;  the  danger  lay  in  the 
possibility  that  "less  disci.olined  persons" 
might  interpret  such  warnings  as  encour- 
agement to  riot 

Speaking  to  reporters  in  the  Hotel  Plaza 
before  the  start  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  Mr.  Wilkins  .said  that 
Dr.  King  could  not  be  blamed  for  rious  that 
might  occur,  however. 

•The  conditions  of  the  ghetto  are  re.spon 
sible,"  he  said,  'the  poor  schoois.  poor  hous 
ing  and  lack  of  jobs  in  the  slums.  These  are 
responsible  for  riots,  not  what  Dr.  King 
says." 

Dr.  King  said  Sunday  that  the  10  North- 
ern cities  were  racial    powder  Regs^"  because 

the  nation  has  done  nothing  to  improve 
conditions  in  these  areas. 

Dr.  King  named  seven  of  the  10  cities; 
New  York.  Cleveland.  Chiei-.c,  Los  Angeles. 
Washington,  Newark  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Wilkins  also  chided  civil  rights  groups 
that  complained  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  draining  funds  from  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts in  the  United  States. 

•Nobody  but  the  N.A.A.C.P.  is  fighting  for 
legislation  to  get  more  money  for  domestic 
program.s— the  others  are  simply  deploring 
propo.sed  cutbacks."  he  said.  'Why  don't 
they  take  off  their  coats  and  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  try  to  make  sure  Congress 
doesn't  cut  these  funds."" 

At  another  point  Mr.  Wilkins  denied  that 
his  differences  with  other  civil  rights  fig- 
ures meant  a  ••split  in  the  movement. •' 

He  said;  'There  has  never  been  any  abso- 
lute cohesion  or  unity  in  civii  rights— people 
just  don't  function  that  way. " 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
April  3,  1968,  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  Roy  Wilkins  had  further 
comments  about  Dr.  King— on  this  oc- 
casion concerning  the  upcoming 
"March  on  Washington.  "  Mr.  Wilkins 
spoke  of  what  he  called  the  great 
danger  of  the  King  campaign  in  Wash- 
ington. He  also  talked  about  the  pre- 
ventative steps  his  organization  was 
taking  to  help  provide  calm  for  the 
event.  It  is  certainly  a  fair  speculation 
that  Mr.  Wilkins"  efforts  may  well 
have  helped  head  off  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  3.  1968,  Washing- 
ton Star  article  on  the  Wilkins'  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  3.  19681 

Violence  the  'Great  Danger"  In  King 

Drive.  Wilkins  Says 

(By  John  Fialka) 

Roy  E.  Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  foi  the  Advancement, 
of  Colored  People,  faid  yesterda"  the  great 
danger^'  of  the  projected  poor  peoples  cam- 
paign in  Washington  is  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  'might  not  be  able  to  keep 
control  of  it." 

Wilkins  commented  on  the  campaign 
during  a  question  period  after  speaking  at  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon. 

He  said  the  danger  presented  by  the  cam- 
paign is  that  "other  elements  might  come 
in. " 

•When  you  get  l.ono  or  2.000  peopie  to- 
gether and  all  emotionally  wrought  up.  em- 
barking on  a  project,  it's  very  hard  to  con- 
trol them  with  five  or  10  people,  because  in 
any  crowd  there  are  always  .some  maver- 
icks."' Wilkins  said. 

FEARS  effect  ON  BILLS 

He  said  that  individual  NAACP  members 
are  free  to  join  the  demonstration  but 
added  that  he  felt  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  organization  will  be  reluctant  to  aid 
:he  march  if  requested  by  King,  because  of 
fears  that  the  move  would  hinder  tho 
progress  of  civil  rights  legislation  currently 
pending  before  Congress.  (The  local  NAACP 
unit  has  endowed  the  campaign.) 

The  .VAACP  leader  said  his  group,  which 
has  440,000  members,  has  not  been  consult- 
ed on  the  planning  of  the  campaign,  which 
is  scheduled  to  begin  on  April  22. 

"This  is  an  enterprise  of  the  Southv^rn 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  They  sat 
down  .n  the  Bahamas  or  Nassau  or  some- 
where last  winter  and  thought  it  up,"  Wil- 
kins commented,  drawing  laughter  from  an 
audience  of  about  300  at  the  luncheon. 

In  his  main  speech,  Wilkins  warned  that 
black  militants  who  call  for  violence  and 
separatism  are  actually  playing  int3  the 
hands  of  white  racists  and  are  causing  offi- 
cials in  some  cities  to  give  police  depart- 
ments "blank  checks"  to  buy  heavy  weapon- 
ry. 

STICKERS  ISSUED 

He  said  the  Washington  NAACP  is  passing 
out  stickers  in  Washington  to  head  off  any 
riot  rumors. 

He  displayed  several  that  said:  "Over  No 
Dead  Bodies.  Prevent  Riots";  Alive  You 
Can  Fight.  Dead  You"re  Dead."";  and  "No 
Young  Blood  on  the  Streets.  Prevent  Riots." 

Wilkins  said  the  current  office  favorite 
was  "Hot  Head.  Hot  Lead.  Cold.  Dead." 

He  repeatedly  said  that  black  militants 
are  a  ""small  but  vociferous  coterie,""  that 
represents  only  an  "infinitesimal  part"  of 
the  country's  22  million  Negroes. 

White  racists,  he  said,  already  have  been 
able  to  stop  political  moves  that  would  have 
benefitted  Negroes  in  some  cities  by  stirring 
up  black  militants. 

Wilkins  said  it  was  •tragic"  that  some 
young  Negroes  believe  what  they  have  been 
told  by  the  militants  and  remove  themselves 
from  ••competiton  in  the  world  of  all  men. " 

•They  will  come— softly.  I  hope— to  disil- 
lusionment." he  added. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  another 
leading  black  critical  of  Dr.  King  was 
Rev.  Henry  Mitchell,  pastor  at  North 
Star  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Chicago  in  the  late  1960s.  In  an  April 
20.  1967.  New  York  Times  article.  Mr. 
Mitchell    said    that    Dr.    Kings    1966 


summer  marches  i:.  Cnica<j  created 
hate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ^^V.  nn-inui  ^ms  con- 
sent that  tne  April  20.  196.'.  New  York 
Times  article  on  Mr.  Mitcheri  -  ?or3- 
ments  be  inserted  in  the'  Recokij 

There  beim  no  ob.iecticr.,  the  art.cie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  inr 
Record,  as  follows: 

CF.om  the  New  Ycr'.<  TuDes.  Apr  2C.  19b'7] 

Negro  Pastors  in  Chic.vgo  Bid  Dr.  I^inc 
End  Marchf.s 

Chicago.  April  iO.— The  leader  of  a  group 
of  Negro  ministers  c:  lied  on  the  Rev.  Dr 
Marl;n  Luther  Kuig.  Jr  today  to  stop  his 
civil  rights  marches  here  and  leave  Chicago. 

Criticism  of  Dr.  King  was  expressed  by 
the  Hev.  Henry  Mitchell  a  pastor  of  'he 
North  Star  Missionary  Baptist  Churcn,  at  a 
news  conference  with  about  ?.  dozen  other 
ministers,  who  said  they  spoke  for  50.000 
Chicago  Negroes 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  civil  rights  marches 
that  Dr.  King  led  here  last  summer  hid 
•created  hate.""  H.>  said  Dr.  ICing  had  been  a 
failure  here.  He  calleJ  Dr  King  an  outsid- 
er"" and  urged  that  hi  ""stay  m  Alabnr.ia." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  George 
S.  Schuyler  was  a  well-known,  promi- 
nent black,  a  journalist  by  trade,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  King  and 
who  was  highly  critical  of  him  in  the 
January  1970  edition  of  American 
Opinion,  Mr.  Schuyler  wrote  an  article 
entitled  •Saint  Martin?  The  Martin 
Luther  Xing  Memorial."  Mr.  Schuyler 
compared  Dr  King  to  Benedict  Arnold 
and  p,3serted  that  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian leadership  was  Communist-domi- 
nated. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  examp'e  of  the 
comments  of  a  contemporary  black 
journalist  on  Dr.  King.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  this  American 
Opinion  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i?i  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  American  Opinion.  January  ;970] 

Saint  Martin?— Thk  M.\rtin  Luther  Kinu 
Memorial 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
Ihe  frantic  drive  to  lift  the  'ate  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  saintly  status 
proceeds  apace.  The  whole  spe-ctacle  would 
have  delighted  old  Anatole  Prance  and  pro- 
vided abundant  supplementary  material  for 
a  sequel  to  Penguin  Island  in  which,  it  will 
be  recalled,  bandits  and  rogues  in  the  course 
of  time  became  national  heroes. 

As  George  Washington,  Thonas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Abraham  Lincoln  whirled  in  their 
graves.  King  achieved  in  death  a  national 
memorial  day  with  flags  at  half-mast 
throughout  the  American  empir':.  and  every 
politician  of  note  trooping  to  his  funeral  in 
Atlanta  weeping  crocodile  tears.  While  they 
knell  in  prayer  at  the  King  bier  vandalistic 
blacks  put  a  h  indred  cities  to  torch. 

Before  the  smoke  of  the  bonfires  subsided, 
there  came  impudent  demands  from  mili- 
t.ant  Marxists  that  every  conct  ivable  public 
building,  highway,  airport,  and  school  build- 
ing be  named  for  the  Atlanta  preacher  who 
had  led  a  Aoum  half-wit  mobs  against  public 
order   and    haJ   secured    financial    backing 
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To  a  large  degree,  many  people  today  are 
>>.m.i->>inc   tn  icrnnrp  thp  na.<;t   and  rewrite 


King,  we  may  as  well  take  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  that  fly  over  this  building  and 


But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  sat  there  lis- 
tening I  also  heard  a  34-year-old  minis- 
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soared  when  a  few  weeKS  ago  a 
leadline  in  the  New  "iTork  Times 

ing  Family  Halting  Talk.^'  With 
Memorial."  The  public  had  not 
any  such  talks  v.ert  going  on  be 
Nixon  Administration  and  the 
■  for  a  giant  King  memorial  in 
talks  were  abandoned  it  seems 
what    the    King^   say    :.■;    Mr. 

ifferent  attitude'  toward  the 
>oor  people.  "  Mis.  Corctta  Scott 
idow-  and  a  vio)'-nt.  fatrpaging 
in  her  own  rigat— sp.id  that 
at  one  point  had  er  ■ourageo  the 
t  that  tnt  idc'i  vOilapsed  .  .  . 
months  of  uiOLbli'^ized  negotia- 
lad  been  ra'ner  iik  meeting  se- 
Lhe  Vielcong. 

Hanoi  Coretia  mr  .^ned:  We 
get  Federal  support  'or  a  mem  3- 
V.a.f  been  a  beautiful  thing  not 
lur  country  but  for  ippressed 
u'Tt.out  the  world.  But  Prts:d-.>nt 
i'.ude.  his  lack  o;  real  concern. 
.L  .his  administration  is  moti-at- 
atiuudes. ' 
i  ttitude  could  also  have  been  mo- 

a  concern   for   how.    Americans 

10  building  such  a  monument  to 

w  persona;  .staff  had  includec 
senerts.   Cou  munist  organizers. 

rnetDber  ol  the  Executive  Com- 
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job'  to  talk  to  me.  and  promised  that  the 
plan  would  receive  im.meJiate  attention 
from  the  White  House." 

Then  it  turns  out  that,  according  'o  Hanoi 
Coretta.  Secretary  cf  Health.  Education  and 
Welfar"  Rcbert  Finch  visited  her  a  few 
wv-eks  lat^r  ir^  \tlanta  and  otfered  his  De- 
partmenfs  *iel  ■  \r<  .setting  up  a  Black  Stud- 
ies program  s  ^i-^rt  cf  the  memorial.  The 
conspirators  agiecii  to  keep  mum  a'oout  all 
this  until  Niy:n  popped  the  publicity  on 
April  fourth,  tt;e  pnnive'-sary  of  Dr.  King's 
hurried  di  mi:e.  This  liad  to  be  called  off  be- 
cause of  the  dejtn  of  former  President  Ei- 
senhower. 

But  talks  contiiii.t  ■:  between  Leonard  Gar- 
ment and  Hairy  H.  .Vachtel.  the  memorial 
foundation's  Xi-yy^  ft  seems  that  Garment 
even  met  with  ti:  •  r  ';!utects. 

The  negotia'u  .  •  cooled  as  the  widow 
King  began  io  i-ro-'itrandize  for  the  Viet- 
cong.  and  finally  the  t  cam.-  a  Whit"  Hou.se 
letter  stating  that  ,  :  this  time  the  rre.sidenl 
was  "not  prepar-d"  :j  support  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  '"<>  verend  Martin  Luther 
King  Sr.  moaned  <  i-t  "Martin's  memory 
has  gotten  cold." 

The  widow  King  o'  .  i  ved  between  pitches 
for  the  kindly  Vietc  ..g:  We  had  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  '.I  e  national  O.nern 
men!  was  not  willing  •  ■  help  us."  Sc  now 
the  memorial  foundati-  is  going  to  go  out 
and  raise  through  i.  nr  vatt  campaign  the 
■hree  million  dollais  c  .rir.td  necessarj.  Re- 
membering what  Pi.intas  T.  Barnum  said 
about  a  sucker  ben  ;  born  every  minute, 
they  •■vili  probably  vsf  i'.  e  money,  too. 

One  thing  for  wM;;h  all  good  A^nericans 
shoiila  give  that.:  ■  Is  that  President  Nivon 
did  not  dare  tr  iit-  tiiroagh  ,.ith  this  caper. 
It  Aould  have  oir.  -wise  beer  tantamount  to 
the  govrrmf  '■  .-i  'Idiiig  a  mon'.oria!  to 
Benedict  Arnoid.  who  certainly  did  less 
harn  to  America  tr..'.'  th-  sniveling,  hypo- 
critical le.-ider  cf  th  Communist-dominat- 
ed' Southern  Christ;,  n  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  board 
cf  the  King  foun'J^.'ion  are  such  people  as 
former  Vice  Pre'ii.^fi.t  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey; Senator  H  -ti  Seou  V,  Pennsv.vania, 
the  new  Senate  K.  ji'olican  Leader;  Senator 
Edward  M.  Ke'..(.;'  oi  Massachusetts: 
lormer  Supreme  Ci  jrt  Justice  Arthur  .T 
Goldberg;  Sidney  Poider.  the  Leftist  sciven 
actor;  and.  o:  coi;.-.e.  the  Reverend  Ralph 
Abern.Uhy.  w!.o  fust  won  fame  by  outdis- 
•ancirg  an  irat-  husband  :r>  Montgo.mery. 
Alabama,  bur  who  i .  now  King's  successor. 

Well.  there'.<  no  douoi  they  11  collect  the 
gelt  <  the  Rockefeller  Br.thers  Fund  has  al- 
reddy  couKi.ci.  i:p  3250.000).  but  it  iooks  as 
;f  we  II  be  spf'...'d  the  dusgraeeful  speciacic 
of  the  AiT'  ri^an  laxpaver  being  required  to 
honoi  a  liiihoni  Comrade. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  when 
hearin^-s  m  pa.sl  Congresses  ha\e  been 
helvi  on  the  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day ^lack  Anencan  citizens  have 
con.e  rorwa: -i  to  testify  against  the 
i'ler-.  '  lefer  cc  Mr.  J.  A.  Parker,  presi- 
Cni.  of  the  lin-oln  Institute  fcr  Re- 
3-:-ar'h  and  r.di.Cc>tion,  and  Ms.  Julia 
Brown,  a  former  r'BI  informant. 

In  testiT.o:,'  ci  February  23,  1982, 
ivir.  Pari4.er  '  <<  c(:  that  during  the 
Vietnam  w.-.r  ',  ,r  King  gave  support  to 
cur  enemy.  In  'f  t'mony  of  June  2L. 
1973.  Ms.  Br    -  r  ..^id: 

While  I  was  i:'.  m:-  Communist  Parti  as  a 
ioyal  Amt-rican  Negro,  I  knew  Marti.n 
Luther  King  tc   m-  i-ioselv  connected  with 


the  Communist  Party.  If  this  measure  is 
passed  lionoring  Martin  Luther  King,  we 
may  as  well  take  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  fiy  over  this  building  and  replace  it 
tsic]  w..h  a  Red  flag. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  J.  A.  Parker 
on  February  23.  1982,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  the  testimony  of 
Ms.  Julia  Brown  on  June  21,  1979 
before  the  joint  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  bt  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MARTtN  Luther  King.  Jr..  Holiday 
Legislation 

(By  ,1.  A.  Parker) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Su'o 
Committee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
t  his  conimlttec  to  present  my  personal  views 
or  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  holi- 
day for  ! he  birthday  of  the  lato  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

Personally.  I  do  not  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  holiday  for  Martin 
Luiner  King.  Jr.  for  riie  following  rea.sons; 

Fir.-'t:  It  is  in'.practical  and  unrealistic. 
Please  consider  the  fact  that  we  Americans 
honoi  the  birili  oi  two  men  with  national 
holidays— Jesus  Christ  and  George  Wash- 
ington. We  do  not  recognize  the  birthdays 
of  -sucl.  fereal  American.";  as  Thom.as  Jeffer- 
son. Abraham  Lincoln.  Patrick  Henr.s.  Cri- 
spus  Attucks.  Booker  T,  Washington  or 
General  Daniel  -Chappie"  James.  Nor  do  we 
celebrate  the  birthday,  with  a  national  holi- 
day, of  the  only  person  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent four  times— Franklin  Delano  Roose 
velt. 

The  proponents  of  a  national  holidai  for 
Martin  Luther  King  are  unwilling  to  let  hi.s- 
lory  ma'rie  its  final  judgment  on  the  merit* 
or  d.^meri'.s  of  Dr.  King  Instead,  ttiey  are 
plunging  ahead  trying  to  pressure  Congress 
to  enact  Dr.  King's  birthday  ai  a  national 
holiday. 

Second.  I  am  opposed  to  the  designation 
of  Dr.  King's  brthday  as  a  national  holiday 
because  I  firmly  believe  the  "jury  is  stil! 
out"  as  to  wheiiier  or  not  he  was  a  hero  or  a 
villain.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  while 
Americans  were  fighting  and  dying  in  \iet- 
nam.  Dr.  King  ga\e  nis  support  to  our 
enemy— I  ho  North  Vietnamese  Communisu. 
He  called  the  United  States  the  "greatest 
purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world '  And 
worst,  he  iiiiened  the  U.S.  to  Hitler's  Ger- 
many when,  according  to  I'ne  Washineiton 
Post,  "He  :latly  charged  the  Government 
with  sending  NOfTroes  to  fight  and  die  in  ex 
traordinarily  hi^h  proportions  .  .  "  Further 
the  Po.>,t.  in  the  .same  editorial,  was  moved 
to  strongly  criticize  Dr.  King  for  supporting 
Ho  C.ii  Minh  s  position  over  our  own. 

During  thi.s  p-riod  of  our  nation's  liistory. 
Dr.  King  wx,  divisive,  and  for  this  he  was 
criticized  by  a  large  body  of  influ'>ntial 
Americans,  including  Senator  Edward 
Brooke:  lonnrr  exerultve  director  of  the 
NAACP,  Roy  V/ilkins:  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  Le?.g'.:e,  Whit- 
ney Young:  basebali-grcat,  Jackie  Rcbinson; 
and.  nationpJly  syndicated  columnist,  Carl 
Rowan. 


To  a  large  degree,  many  people  today  are 
attempting  to  ignore  the  past  and  rewrite 
history. 

Third:  I  believe  this  effort  will  further  ex- 
acerbate the  effects  of  a  color-conscious  so- 
ciety at  the  expense  of  the  color-blind  socie- 
ty, which  should  be  our  goal. 

If  there  is  a  national  holiday  for  Dr.  King, 
a  black  American,  why  should  there  not  be 
a  national  holiday  for  a  woman,  a  native 
American,  an  Hispanic,  etc.?  The  pursuit  of 
such  folly  would  result  in  a  non-meaning  of 
national  holidays  fo-  all  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  The  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute has  received  more  than  200.000  re- 
sponses from  the  survey  it  conducted  re- 
cently, and  the  American  people  have  voted, 
more  than  90'^.  against  a  national  holiday 
for  Dr.  King.  I  want  to  further  add  that  our 
survey  only  sought  to  determine  Americans' 
view  on  a  national  holiday  for  Dr.  King— not 
state  or  local  recognition. 

A  final  observation:  To  date.  Dr.  Kings 
home  state  of  Georgia  has  not  seen  fit  to 
honor  him  with  a  holiday. 

Stateivient  of  Julia  Brown 
Me.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  Julia  Brown 
joined  the  Communist  Party  in  December 
1E47,  thinkin;;  I  wa.s  joining  a  legitimate 
civil  rights  organization.  Finding  that  I  was 
a  true  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
which  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  Stites  Government.  I  decided  to 
leave  the  organization,  but  I  had  to  bide  my 
time  to  avoid  suspicion.  Subsequently,  I 
went  to  the  FBI  to  report  what  I  had  heard 
and  seen.  In  1951.  I  was  asked  by  the  FBI  to 
go  back  into  the  Communist  Party  as  an  un- 
dercover agent  to  report  on  their  subversive 
activities. 

While  at  the  Communist  Party  meetings, 
which  only  party  members  attended,  I  fre- 
quently heard  Martin  Luther  King  dis- 
cussed and  was  told  by  Frieda  Catz  that  he 
wai  in  training  for  a  ciiil  rights  movement 
in  this  country.  Frieda  Catz  was  a  party 
member  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  had 
been  a.ssigned  to  my  training  and  education 
within  the  Commui;isi  Party.  On  learning 
this.  I  reoorted  it  to  my  contact  in  the  FBI. 
He  told  me  that  the  Bureau  knew  that 
Martin  Lutner  King  had  high-level  conneo 
tions  with  the  Communist  Party,  and  I 
should  report  an.\thing  else  that  I  heard 
about  his  activities.  1  continued  to  report 
until  June  of  1960. 

In  Martin  Lutner  Kings  early  years  of 
agitation  he  was  the  hero  of  America's  Com- 
munistjs.  The  cells  that  I  was  associated 
with  in  Cleveland  were  continually  being 
asked  to  rai.se  money  for  Martin  Luther 
King  a  aciivitiei  and  to  support  his  civil 
rieht.s  movement  b;  writing  letters  to  the 
press  and  influencing  local  clergMnen.  and 
ospeciariy  Negro  rlergymen.  thai  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  good  person,  unselfishly 
working  for  the  An^orican  Negro,  and  in  no 
way  conrected  with  Ihe  Communist  Party. 

There  are  many  great  Negroes,  such  as 
George  Wa.'-hint;ton  Carver  and  Booker  T. 
Washington  v;ho  provide  the  youth  of 
Americ'i  with  an  example  they  can  follow. 
Martin  Luthtr  King  provides  an  example  ol 
agitation  and  manipulation  fo--  t^oals  dicat- 
ed  by  i.&iied  and  envy.  T.ie  memory  of 
Carver  and  Washington  would  be  dishon- 
ored if  this  committee  acts  favorably  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  w  hile  I  was  in  the  Commu 
nist   Piirtv   a-   a  loyal   American   Negro,   I 
knew  Ma!ii'i  Luther  King  to  be  closely  con- 
nected witii  th<    Communist  Party.  If  this 
mea.'.U!e  is  p<i.ss{d  honoring  Martin  l.uthei 


King,  we  may  as  well  take  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  that  fly  over  this  building  and 
replace  it  with  a  Red  flag. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  would  care  to  say.  or  does  that  complete 
your  statement  Ms.  Brown? 

Ms.  Brown.  That  completes  my  .'^tate 
ment. 

Senator   Thurmond.    Do    you    have    any 
questions  you  would  like  to  propound  to  Ms. 
Brown? 
Mr.  Williams.  No.  Thank  you. 
Senator     Thurmond.     Thank     you,     Ms. 
Brown. 
Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Our  next  witness  is 
Mr.  Karl  Prussion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  manager  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Whatever  time  the 
leader  desires. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
both  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  a 
momentous  time  as  only  the  Senate 
can  approach  such  important  events.  I 
have  witnessed  a  few.  I  participated  in 
many  great  debates  that  have  surged 
through  this  Chamber,  and  divided 
our  membership.  I  have  seen,  Mr. 
President,  issues  debated  here,  deter- 
mined, and  resolved  here  which  have 
far-reaching  implications  on  th<;  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  of  this 
Nation. 

But  I  have  seldom  approached  a 
moment  in  this  Chamber  xhcn  I 
thought  that  the  action  we  are  about 
to  take  has  greater  potential  for  good 
and  a  greater  symbolism  for  unity 
than  Ihe  vote  that  is  about  to  occur  in 
8  minutes. 

That  event,  Mr.  President,  which  is 
about  to  Itappen.  makes  my  mind  go 
back  fully  20  years  to  a  time  when  I 
was  in  this  city,  not  as  a  Senator  but 
as  a  young  Tennessee  lawyer  traveling 
from  a  place  where  I  had  transacted 
my  client's  business  in  the  direction  of 
National  Airport. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  an 
easy  journey  because  ah  I  made  my 
way,  I  was  impeded  by  a  sea  of  human- 
ity and  by  what  seemed  like  a  million 
Greyhound  buses.  For  this  was  the 
day  of  the  great  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington  and  there  was  no  escaping 

it. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxi  driver  had 
his  radio  on  and  it  was  tuned  to  those 
proceedings  that  were  going  on  on  the 
Mall  and  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It 
seemed  as  I  listened  and  waited  and 
sat  in  that  crowded  traffic  jam  that  an 
endless  proces.sion  of  speakers  took 
their  turn  at  the  microphone  and  all 
of  them  presenting  with  great  emotion 
and  great  energy  their  appreciation 
for  .itistice,  ail  of  them-  demanding 
equali'y  before  tl;e  law  and  each  of 
ihem  proclaiming  t'r.e  same  insistent 
mes.sage  that  their  emancipation  was 
incomplete. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  sat  there  lis- 
tening I  also  heard  a  34-year-old  minis- 
ter who  was  the  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  a 
dynamic  young  man  who  had  spent 
part  of  that  year  in  a  Birmingham  jail, 
and  I  left  that  taxi  to  try  to  work  my 
way  toward  the  focus  of  that  dyna- 
mism and  to  hear  this  man  first  hand 
and  unfiltered. 

As  he  spoke  through  the  murmuring 
noise  of  that  crowd  I  could  sense  the 
special  impact  that  he  was  having  on 
that  group  and  I  was  sure  on  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

As  he  reached  the  climax  of  his 
speech  no  one  in  this  country  could 
doubt  that  that  special  attention  was 
well-deserved.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
the  speech  was  "I  Have  a  Dream." 

More  than  20  years  separate  that 
day  from  this  and  in  those  20  years  we 
have  seen  changes  in  this  country  and 
in  this  society  which  are  nothing  short 
of  revolutionary,  and  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  memoralize  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  we  have  made  in  race 
and  social  relations  in  America  and  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  improving 
those  relations  and  now  to  expanding 
the  horizon  of  human  freedom  still 
more. 

Black  Americans  have  suffered  too 
much  for  too  long  in  this  country. 
They  have  been  bound  in  the  chains 
of  slavery  and  barred  from  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  political  expression  and,  as 
Martin  Luther  King  once  wrote 
"Smothered  in  the  airtight  cage  of 
poverty.  ' 

But,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  this, 
black  Americans  have  made  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  this  country  and 
in  every  aspect  of  our  national  and 
personal  lives.  They  have  fought  and 
died  for  this  Nation;  they  have  defend- 
ed, they  have  expanded,  and  extended, 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity in  this  country.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  .served  this  country  much 
better  than  this  country  has  always 
served  them. 

So  it  is  only  right  that  we  set  aside  a 
day  of  national  commemoration  of 
that  role  black  Americans  have  played 
in  American's  life,  its  work  and  social 
progress,  and  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  that  day  should  be  designated  in 
memory  of  and  in  celebration  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  who  in  so  many  ways  is  the  em- 
bodiment and  the  enoblement  of  the 
aspirations  and  ambitions  of  so  manv 
millions  from  every  walk  of  life. 

Sc,  Mr.  President,  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  cast  will  perhaps  not  settle 
great  issues  between  nations  or  change 
the  statute  lav.  and  the  institutional 
arrangements  of  Government.  The 
vote  we  arc  about  to  cast  may  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  but  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive, Mr.  Pres'dent,  that  the  country 
and  the  Senate  have  a  soul  and  that 
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to  acknowledge  and  to  cele- 

nobility  of  all  of  our  citizens 

opportunity  which  they  must 

^rticipate  in  the  fullness  of 

future. 

do  that,  Mr.  President,  by 
establishment  of  this  national  hol- 
is  purpose  at  this  time. 
DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays 


DOLE 
orde  -ed? 
VI(  :e  president.  They  have 

C|LE.  I  request  the  yeas  and 

VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient 


yeas 
DCLE 


we  intend 
brate  the 
in  the 
have  to 
Americas 

We  can 
the 
iday  for  t 

Mr. 

The 
tor  from 

Mr. 
been 

The 
not. 

Mr.  D 
nays. 

The 
sufficient 
second. 

The 

Mr. 
derstand 
time  of 
setts. 

Mr. 
yield  back 

I  yield 
Senator 

Mr. 
further 
guished 
guished 
and  others 
ments. 

I  must 
the  Vice 
always  si 
tor  is  coi 
final  app 
a  quorum 

Mr 
Senator 

Mr 
and  the 
just  so 
put 


tie 


KENEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
the  time. 

uch  time  as  remains  to  the 

fiom  Kansas. 

DO  LE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 

comments.,  I  think  the  distin- 

n  ajority  leader  and  the  distin- 

i  ienator  from   Massachusetts 

have  made  excellent  state- 


DC  LE 
BAKER. 


DDLE. 


quor im 


arrived, 
sence  of 
yield  for 

Mr 

Mr 
suggest  t 

The 
will  call 

The  bi 
roll. 

Mr 
unanimous 
the 

The 
objectior 

The 
of  the  bi 

Thebi 
third 
time. 

The 
having 
question 
nays  hate 
will  call 

The 
the  roll. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Are  thore 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  78, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No  303  Leg.] 


and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
the   time   remaining   is   the 
Senator  from  Massachu- 


icknowledge  the  presence  of 
President  which  I  think  is 
jificant.  As  far  as  this  Sena- 
icerned  the  bill  is  ready  for 
oval  and  we  can  either  have 

call 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
jlield  to  me? 
Pri'sident,  it  is  2  minutes  to  4 
vpte  is  ordered  at  4  o'clock  but 
respective  cloakrooms  can 
on  notice  the  time  has 
would  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
i  quorum,  if  the  Senator  will 
hat  purpose. 
Yes. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  1 
le  absence  of  a  quorum. 
VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
roll. 
1  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


ITU 


BA  KER. 


o  ir 
Sena  tors 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDENT.    Without 
it  is  so  ordered, 
question  is  on  the  third  reading 


VICE 


rei  ding 


(H.R.  3706)  was  ordered  to  a 
and  was  read  the  third 


Mice  president.  The  bin 

read  the  third  time,  the 

Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 

been  ordered  and  the  clerk 

roll. 

aisistant  legislative  clerk  called 


IJeen 

is. 


he 


YEAS-78 

Andrews 

Diirenberger 

Mattmgly 

Arin.stronK 

Eat;  let  on 

Melcher 

BaV.er 

Evan.s 

Mctzenbaum 

Bauc'u.s 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Brntsen 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bidrn 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bmeaman 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bort'n 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bo.schwitz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Htflin 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Huddle.ston 

RieKle 

Chafee 

Incuye 

Roth 

Chile.s 

John.ston 

Sarbancs 

Coehran 

Ka.ssebaum 

Sassor 

Cohen 

Ka.sltn 

Simpson 

Craius;on 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DAmatn 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Levin 

Trible 

Dixon 

Long 

T~orit!a.s 

Dodd 

Liit;ar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Matsutiaga 
NAYS-22 

Wilson 

Abdnor 

Helm.s 

Rudman 

East 

Humphrey 

Slenni-s 

Ex  on 

Jepson 

Symms 

aarn 

Mi'CIure 

Tower 

Goldwaler 

Miirkowski 

Wallop 

Grasslcy 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Hccht 

Randolph 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
reminds  the  galleries  that  they  are 
guests  of  the  Senate  and  thnt  no  dis- 
plays of  approval  or  disapproval  are 
permitted  in  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote  there  are  78  yeas  and  22 
nays.  Tho  bill  is  passed. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreeu  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
it.\  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
deep  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  this  measure, 
especially  to  Senators  Dole  and  Ma- 
thias, Senator  Thurmond,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  to  all 
others  on  this  side  who  participated  .so 
long  and  diligently  in  this  effort. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  as 
well  to  the  minority  leader,  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  all  those  who  managed  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

This  is  a  historic  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  the  State  authorization  bill. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  galler- 
ies will  please  be  in  order.  The  minori- 
ty leader  is  asked  to  suspend  until  the 
galleries  are  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  and  a  great  day  for  all 
Americans.  I  want  lo  express  my  grati- 
tude to  our  many  colleagues  en  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  this  legislation  successfully  to 
final  passage  in  the  Senate,  especially 
Senator  Mathias,  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  bill;  Senator  Byrd  and  Sena- 
tor Baker,  whose  skillful  and  sensitive 
Senate  leadership  meant  so  much  to 
all  of  iis  in  the  critical  stages  of  this 
debate;  Senator  Dole  for  his  able  work 
in  helping  to  manage  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor;  and  Senator  Biden,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  single  out  for  special  praise  the 
large  number  of  dedicated  staff  per- 
sons in  the  Senate  whose  tireless  ef- 
forts did  so  much  to  make  this  impres- 
sive victory  possible.  In  particular,  I 
commend  Andrea  Young,  Burt  Wides, 
and  Carolyn  Osolinik  of  my  own  staff, 
as  well  as  all  those  on  other  staffs  who 
contributed  so  much  to  this  unique  bi- 
partisan effort,  especially  Marge 
Baker,  Sheila  Bair,  Susan  Cameron, 
Mike  Epstein,  Mark  Gitenstein,  Lynn 
Holmes,  Steve  Matalitz,  and  Chip 
Reid.  Without  their  outstanding  skill 
and  dedication,  we  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed today,  and  the  Nation  is  deeply 
in  their  debt. 

Finally,  above  all,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  person  who  has  truly  made 
all  the  difference  in  this  effort,  the 
woman  who  more  than  any  other 
American  has  kept  Martin  Luther 
King's  dream  alive,  someone  whose 
friendship  has  meant  so  much  to  me 
and  my  family— Dr.  King's  wife  and 
his  great  partner  in  all  his  great  work, 
Coretta  Scott  King. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
lor  a  moment — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 

galleries  cease  all  conversations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  want  to  express 

an    apology    to    the    minority    leader. 

When  I  suggested  ihe  absence  of  a 


quorum  a  moment  ago,  I  did  not  notice 
that  the  minority  leader  was  on  his 
feet. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  believe  may  have 
had  the  floor,  and  perhaps  rny  quorum 
call  was  out  of  order.  But  regardless  of 
the  technicalities,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  an  oversight  on  my 
part  and  that  I  wish  to  apologize  to 
the  minority  leader  for  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  He  is  very  kind 
and  always  accommodating  to  me.  He 
owes  me  no  apology.  I  understand  how 
those  things  can  happen  with  all  the 
hustle  and  bustle,  so  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  row  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  wil'  report. 

The  asE'Siant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  'S.  1342)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions -' :>r  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Deparlmenl  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  Bo->.rd  for  Inter 
national  Broadcast  ing.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  S>.'natc   resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill. 
Mr.  B.^KER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  b"aKER.  May  I  make  one  fur- 
ther announcement.  I  indicated  earlier 
today,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  my 
hope  that  we  could  go  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report  im- 
mfdiately  after  the  King  vote.  That 
conference  report  is  not  quite  ready, 
but  I  think  !t  will  be  ready  yet  during 
the  course  of  this  day  or  early  evening. 
It  is  tl^e  hope  oi  the  leadership  on  this 
side,  even  though  we  are  on  the  State 
authorization  bill,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, that  it  will  be  laid  aside  temporar- 
ily so  that  the  conference  report, 
which  is  privileged,  might  be  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  today.  I  want  to  put 
Senators  on  notice  of  that  possibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1342,  a  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Slate,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Internp 
tional  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  yeans 
1984  and  1985.  The  total  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  kgislation  for  fiscal 


years  1984  and  1985  are  $3,203,518,000 
and  $3,234,249,000,  respectively.  This 
represents  a  cut  of  $65,427,000  from 
the  administration's  fiscal  1984  re- 
quest and  a  cut  of  $330,442,000  from 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1985 
request.  Despite  these  substantial  re- 
ductions, I  believe  that  this  bill  will 
provide  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  agen- 
cies with  adequate  resources  to  carry 
out  their  various  mandates  and  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  interests  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  eleswhere  in  the 
Record  and  prior  to  the  referral  to 
other  matters,  several  charts  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  which  com- 
pared the  administration's  request 
with  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, and  they  were  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  will  not,  therefore,  repeat 
those. 

It  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  move  just  as 
rapidly  as  we  possibly  can.  We  hope  to 
finish  this  bill  tonight. 

I  should  like  to  read  off  at  this  time 
the  sequence  of  amendments  so  that 
any  Senators  interested  in  those 
amendments  can  promptly  come  to 
the.  floor.  Each  amendment  is  expect- 
ed to  take  a  relatively  few  minutes 
except  one  or  two  that  might  be  in 
controversy. 

The  first  amendment  will  be  the  Na- 
t  ional  Endowment  for  Democracy;  the 
second    United    States-India    endow- 
ment; third.  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty  foreign  currency  gains;  fourth, 
U.S,  Embassy  in  Mexico;  fifth,  security 
officers;   sixth,   extraordinary   protec- 
tive services;  seventh,  European  Space 
Agency;  eighth.  U.N.  World  Assembly 
on  Aging;  ninth,  nonproliferation,  in 
which   I   understand  Senator   Bosch- 
witz    and    others    have    an    interest; 
tenth,  human  rights.  Following  that, 
an   amendment   of   some   interest   to 
Senator  Cranston,  USIA  film.  Then 
two    amendments    in    which    Senator 
Dole  has  indicated  an  interest,  Helsin- 
ki Commission  and  the  National  En- 
dowment     for     Democracy;     several 
amendments  in  which  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  has  indicated  an  interest.  Peace 
Corps    amendment,    modification     of 
amendment    2200,    U.N.    Decade    for 
Women     Following    that,    an    amend- 
ment that  Senator  Lugar  has  indicat- 
ed an  interest  in,  Soviet  studies,  fol- 
lowed by  an  amendment  in  which  Sen- 
ator Mathias  has  an  interest,  prepub- 
lication  review  issues:  an  amendment 
Senator  McClure  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest in,  SALT  II.  and  Senator  Nick- 
les involving  an  amendment,  review  of 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  amendment  Senator  I»ell 
indicated  an  interest  in  will  not  be  of- 
fered. 

Senator  Pressler  has  indicated  an 
interest  in  amendments  involving, 
first,  the  study  of  U.N.  funding: 
second,  employment  of  US.  nationals 
bv  tne  United  Nat.ons;  third,  with- 
holding   funds    for    specific    budget 


items.  Senator  Pkoxmire  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  amendment  No.  2162, 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  amendments  2311  and  2312. 

Senator  Pryor  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  an  amendment  involving  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs. Senator  Helms  has  indicated  an 
interest  in  the  State  Department  Com- 
pensation Reform  Act,  USIA  audit, 
the  Soviet  Embassy,  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution,  and  lobbying  foreign 
policy  agencies. 

The  final  amendment  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  aware  of  involves  an 
amendment  in  which  Senator  Leahy  is 
interested,  involving  El  Salvador. 


AMElinMENT  NO.  2344 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
involving  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
oroposes  an  amendment  numbered  2344. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

Page  26.  beginning  in  line  20.  strike  out 
•to  the  NaJonal  Endowment  for  Democracy 
(established  pursuant  to  title  IV  oi  this 
Act  )■  -and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  in  accord- 
ance with  title  IV  of  this  Act,  to  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy". 

Page  33,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows tliiough  line  3  on  page  43  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act'. 
national  endowment  for  democracy 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
there  has  been  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Endowtneni  ">  which  i:  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
Stales  Government. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  EndowTnen',..  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
are— 

( 1 )  to  encourage  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tt!(ions  throughout  the  world  through  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives,  including  activities 
which  promote  the  individual  rights  and 
freedoms,  including  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  which  are  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  democratic  institutions: 

(2)  to  facilitate  exchange  between  United 
States  private-  sector  groups  (especially  the 
two  major  American  political  parties,  labor, 
and  business)  anci  democratic  groups 
abroad; 

(3)  to  promote  United  States  nongovern- 
mental participation,  especially  through  the 
two  maior  American  pol-.tical  parties,  labor, 
business,  and  other  private  sector  groups,  in 
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TO  THE  ENDOWMENT 

)  The  Director  of  the  United 
Information  Agency  shall  make  an 
to  the  Endowment  with  funds 
to  the  Agency  for  the  'Sala- 
accounl  to  enable  the 
to  carry  out   its   purposes   as 
ection  402(b).  Such  grants  shall 
pu:  suant  to  a  grant  agreement  be- 
Director   and    the    Endowment 
requi  es  that  grant  funds  will  only  be 
act  vilies  which  the  Board  of  Direc- 
:ndowment  determines  are  con- 
the  purposes  described  in  see- 
that  the  Endowment  will  allo- 
1  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
1  ion.  and  that   the  Endowment 
comply    with    the    require- 
is  title.   The  grant   agreement 
ire  the  Endowment  to  comply 
rtmenls  other  than  those  speci- 
tle. 

so  granted  may  be  used  by  the 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 
ion  402(b).  and  otherwise  ap- 
nlitations    on    the    purposes    for 
appropriated    to    the   United 
InfoJ-ination   Agency    may    be   used 
at  ply  to  funds  granted  to  the  En- 


in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
Endowment  an  agenc.\  or  estab- 
the  United  States  Government 
he  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
Endowment,  or  the  officers  or 
if  the  Endowment,  officers  or 
\  the  United  States, 
amounts  made  available  to  the 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
carry  out  programs  in  further- 
>urposes  of  this  Act— 

than  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
irs: 

than  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 

Republican  Institute  for  Inter- 

irs; 

than  $13,800,000  shall  be  for 

Union  Institute:  and 

than  $2,500,000  shall  be  to  sup 
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OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  GRANTS 

a)  Grants  may  be  made  to  the 
under  ihLs  title  only  if  the  En- 
to  comply  with  the  require- 
fied   in   this   section   and   else- 
title. 

Endowment  may  only  provide 

programs'   of    private    sector 

may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 
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(2)  The  Endowment  may  provide  funding 
only  for  programs  which  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4C2(b). 

(C)  Officers  of  the  Endowment  may  not  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Endowment 
during  the  peiiod  of  their  employment  by 
!he  Endowment. 

(dKl)  The  Endowment  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  as.sets  of  the  Endow- 
ment shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
member  of  the  Board,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Endowment,  or  an)  other  indi- 
vidual, except  as  saiary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(e)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standard.^ 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  indepencient  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audits  shall  be 
conducted  .it  the  place  or  places  where  the 
account.';  of  the  Endowment  are  normally 
kerat.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Endowment  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audits  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  aud-is:  and  full 
facilities  ior  verifying  transactions  with  any 
assets  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  cu.stodians  .^hall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  repor.  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  sub.-ection  (h).  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  avidit  and  in- 
clude such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  Endowment's  a.ssets  and 
liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
.sis  of  the  changes  therein  durirg  the  year, 
supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  oy  a 
stntenienl  of  the  Endowments  income  and 
expenses  during  th'.'  year,  and  a  statement 
of  the  applicption  of  funds,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements. 

(fi<l)  The  financial  IransacUons  of  tin- 
Endowment  for  Mch  fiscal  year  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  such  principles  and  proce- 
dures and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  pr-scribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books.'  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  iiapens.  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  En- 
dowment pertaining  to  its  financial  transac- 
li'jiis  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit: 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilitics'for 
verifying  transactions  with  any  a.ssets  held 
by  depositories,  fi.scal  agents,  and  custo- 
dians. All  such  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  papers  and  property  of  the  En- 
dowment shall  remain  in  po.s.session  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Endowment. 

(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  Genfia!  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Con,;ress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  Endowment, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  dc'^m  advisable 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 


program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Co.npt roller  Genet al.  iias  been  carried 
on  or  made  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
I  his  title.  A  copy  of  eacn  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  President  and  to  the  Endow- 
ment at  the  time  suomitted  to  the  Cont?ress. 

(g)(1)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  thai 
each  recipient  of  assistance  provided 
through  the  Endowment  under  this  title 
keeps  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  fully  disclo.se  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
.supplied  bv  other  sources,  and  .such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  that  it. 
or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shail  have  access  for  the  purpo.<e  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books.  d4)cu- 
ments.  papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  provided 
through  the  Endowment  under  this  title. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpo.se. 

(h)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year,  the  Endowment  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fi.scal  year 
to  the  President  for  tran.^mittj'i  t'^  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  include  a  coiriDre- 
hensive  and  detailed  n>port  of  the  Endow- 
ment's operations,  activities,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  accomplishments  under  tnis  title 
and  mu.>'  include  such  recommendations  as 
the  Endowment  deems  appropriate.  The 
Board  members  and  officers  of  thi  Enr'ow- 
menl  shall  be  available  to  testify  before  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  wi  h 
reypect  to  .such  report,  the  report  of  any 
audit  made  by  (he  Comrt roller  Genera)  pur- 
■;uant  to  subsection  (f ).  or  any  other  matter 
which  any  such  commit! ee  may  determine. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidmc,  I  also  in- 
dicate that  Senator  Byrd  has  indicat- 
ed an  interest  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment at  an  appropriate  time  that 
would  involve  a  clarification  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  as  he  interprets  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Tiiat  would 
probably  involve  some  disciission  and 
possibly  a  roUcall  vote. 

ORDER  OF  PROCKDURL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  foi  a  question. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Some  of  Ui,  have 
evening  commitments.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  when  we  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
majority  leader,  expf-essed  to  tiie  floor 
manager,  that  we  could  finish  this  bill 
tonight.  He  hopes  we  will  at  least  stay 
on  it  until  9  o'clock.  Depending  on  the 
progress  we  make,  if  it  appears  that 
we  can  finish  the  bill  tonight,  we  will 
.stay  on  it  until  we  finish  it.  If  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  possi-jle  to  do  so  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  we  will  aim  for  9 
o'clock. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  How  many  amend- 
ments are  pending  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  only  one 
amendment  pending. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  mean 
technically  pending.  How  many 
amendments  are  expected  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY,  The  32  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  listed,  in  the  sequence 
in  which  the  managers  of  the  biU  hope 
they  will  be  taken  up.  I  have  identified 
the  Senators  interested  in  those 
amendments  so  that  they  can  have 
some  idea  of  the  sequence, 

Mr,  SARBANES.  How  can  it  be  real- 
istic, given  that  figure,  to  even  have 
any  expectation  of  finishing  the  bill 
tonight?  Would  it  not  make  more 
sense  to  work  expeditiously  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  then  go  over  until 
tomorrow,  to  try  to  finish  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  as  the  minority  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  I  would  strongly  support 
that.  I  did  not  know  until  4:30  this 
afternoon  that  we  would  be  here  until 
9  o'clock.  I  have  a  pressing  engage- 
ment at  7:30.  Normally,  we  expect  to 
stay  late  on  Thursday,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  little  uncalled  for  to  decide  suddenly 
to  stay  until  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  majority  manager 
of  the  bill  is  expressing  the  hope  of 
the  majority  leader.  Looking  at  the 
agenda  ahead,  he  recognized  that  at 
some  time  during  the  course  of  this 
matter  we  may  have  to  set  it  aside  for 
the  Interior  bill,  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  we  must  take  up  the  State 
Department  appropriations  bill.  We 
have  a  heavy  -schedule,  and  he  would 
like  as  much  done  as  possible, 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  prior 
engagements,  and  I  recognize  that 
Wednesday  night  is  not  the  usual  late 
night.  We  hope  the  bill  can  move 
along  rapidly.  Many  of  the  amend- 
ments appear  to  be  totally  noncontro- 
versial  and  could  be  accepted  in  2  or  3 
minutes  and  would  not  involve  a  roll- 
call  vote.  I  think  very  few  would  in- 
volve rollcall  votes.  Many  of  them  can 
be  accepted  very  quickly. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  simply  want  to 
echo  the  comments  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 
There  was  no  knowledge  on  this  side 
of  any  intention  to  continue  beyond 
some  normal  hour  to  deal  with  the 
bill.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  fin- 
ishing it  even  if  we  were  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to 
work  out  a  process  here  whereby  we 
did  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the 
next  couple  of  hours  and  then  went 
over  until  tomorrow,  to  finish  up  the 
bill  then. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Taking  into  account 
the  pressing  engagement  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager  of  the  bill, 
which  might  involve  some  of  his  col- 
leagues  

Mr.  PELL.  No. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  we  can  consid- 
er having  an  alternate  designated  by 
the  minority  floor  manager. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  would  try  to  move 
aside,  until  tomorrow,  controversial 
amendments  that  would  require  a  roll- 
call  vote  after  7:30  tonight. 

Mr.  PELL.  Obviously,  we  can  dele- 
gate somebody  else  to  do  it.  But  I 
think  the  committee  as  a  whole  should 
be  on  notice,  and  you  do  not  tell 
people  at  this  late  hour,  suddenly,  to 
stay  until  9  o'clock.  People  have  other 
engagements.  I  know  that  one  col- 
league has  a  speech  and  another  has . 
something  else.  I  think  they  should  be 
given  a  little  more  notice. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  my  staff:  I  did 
phone  this  morning  at  8  o'clock,  sug- 
gesting that  notification  be  put  out 
that  it  was  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  managers  stay  on  the 
bill  until  it  was  finished.  Was  that  put 
out  as  a  notification? 
Mr.  PELL.  It  was  never  brought  to 

me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  last  evening,  the  majority  leader 
stated  the  intention  of  resuming 
debate  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  He  specifically  said 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  late  evening, 
with  rollcall  votes  into  the  evening.  He 
said  that  last  evening.  The  Senate  was 
put  on  notice  that  we  would  attempt 
to  get  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report.  We  will  do  that 
later  today,  if  possible. 

It  was  stated  last  evening  that  it  was 
our  intention  to  resume  the  pending 
business,  and  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  referring  to  page  28145  of  the 
Congressional  Record  from  yester- 
day. That  was  a  matter  for  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was  put 
out  on  the  hotline  on  our  side.  I  pre- 
sume that  a  similar  report  was  made 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

We  did  our  best  to  notify  all  con- 
cerned that  this  was  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  that  we  would  resume  it  if  we 
were  unable  to  get  clearance  on  the 
Interior      appropriations      conference 

report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  ask  for  sympa- 
thy but  I  was  advised  last  evening  by 
the' majority  leader  that  the  pressing 
business  of  the  Senate  would  require 
that  we  move  ahead  on  this.  I  did  have 
a  speaking  engagement  in  Chicago, 
which  I  then  canceled-regretfully 
so— simply  because  our  first  duty  is  to 
complete  our  work  on  the  floor. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  fact  that 
many  times  we  do  have  binding  en- 
gagements which  we  cannot  forgo. 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  interested  in  this  as  a  matter  of 
comity.  I  take  it  that  the  chairman 
was  notified  by  the  majority  leader 
yesterday  evening.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  the  majority 
leader  notified  the  entire  Senate  at 
about  that  same  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  In  other  words,  the 
chairman's  notice  came  through  this 
statement  that  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  Just  prior  to  that 
notice  being  put  on  the  floor,  the  ma- 
jority leader  spoke  to  me  about  his 
desire  to  move  ahead  and  hopefully 
take  up  tomorrow  morning  if  at  all 
possible  State  appropriations. 

Mr.      SARBANES.      The     majority 
leader  spoke  to  the  Senator  personal- 
ly? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  At  what  point  did 
the  chairman  speak  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  indeed  any 
member  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  and 
this  schedule? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  spoke  to  the  staff  immedi- 
ately after  that  and  the  staff  was  noti- 
fied on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PELL.  Forgive  me.  The  minority 
chief  of  staff  is  here,  and  he  was  not 
notified.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  needs  notice  that  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  the  manager  should 
recei^'e  notice. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senate  was  put 
on  notice  last  evening  at  6:24  p.m.  that 
we  would  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  is  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

With  due  respect  to  my  colleagues, 
we  have  served  in  the  minority  also.  I 
do  not  recall  any  concept  of  having  to 
have  specific  notification  that  we  were 
going  to  return  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

I  might  say,  at  the  time  before  we 
left  for  the  Columbus  Day  recess  the 
Senate  was  notified  that  we  would 
take  up  the  Martin  Luther  King  bill 
and  then  return  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorizations  bill  thereafter. 
We  have  the  liberty  of  calling  up  the 
Interior  conference  report  as  a  privi- 
leged matter  when  it  is  presented,  but 
it  has  not  been  presented  yet  to  the 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leader  yield  on 
that  point?  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  SARBANES.  The  notice  in  the 
Record  says  that  we  were  expected  to 
take  up  the  conference  reports,  both 
Interior  as  well  as  Labor-HHS  if  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
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mi^ht  say  to  my  good  friend  if 
to  the  Interior  appropria- 
Icrence  report  we  would  at- 
conclude  that  business  to- 
it  would  be  our  intention  to 
the  State  Department  bill 
morning. 
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STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 

yield  on  that,  this  morning 

opening  oi"  the  Senate  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader.  I  am  in- 
formed, stated  that  following  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bill  the  Senate 
would  return  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  and  urged  the  cloak- 
rooms on  both  sides  to  put  out  notifi- 
cations to  Senators  that  it  might  be  a 
late  evening. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
with  this  bill  if  it  u  at  all  possible. 
There  was  a  contentious  matter  that 
held  up  this  bill,  as  we  all  know.  That 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  work 
the  will  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  are  on 
notice  that  we  expect  votes  this 
evening,  and  that  was  given  last  night 
and  it  was  given  this  morning.  There 
will  be  votes  yet  this  evening.  Those 
votes  will  pertain  either  to  this  bill  or 
to  the  Interior  appropriations  confer- 
ence report. 

If  Members  wish  to  talk  there  is  a 
way  to  not  come  to  those  votes.  I  am 
sure.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship and  I  believe  on  both  sides  that 
we  proceed  on  this  bill  to  the  extent 
we  can  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leader  indicate  to 
us  what  he  anticipates  the  schedule  is 
going  to  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  the  Slate- 
Justice-Commerce  appropriations  bill 
ready  for  floor  action.  We  have  the 
conference  report  on  Health  and 
Human  Services.  We  have  the  Interior 
De!;>artmenl  conference  report  on  ap- 
propriations and  we  have  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  is  a  whole 
list  of  bills  that  we  have.  The  question 
was  really  what  the  schedule  would  be 
for  the  week  in  terms  of  considering 
this. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  depends  on  how 
they  are  cleared.  We  are  trying  to 
clear  now  a  time  agreement  on  the  In- 
terior appropriations  conference 
report.  As  soon  as  it  is  done  we  will 
proceed  with  it.  I  assume.  Meanwhile, 
the  State  Department  authorization  is 
the  pending  business,  and  T  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  my  good  fritnd.  I  an^ 
hopeful  we  can  move  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report. 
When  we  do  that  will  displace  this 
peYiding  business  for  the  remainder  of 
this  evening,  I  am  certain,  but  it  would 
become  the  business  again  tomorrow  if 
we  are  unable  to  proceed  with  those 
other  conference  reports  that  we  an- 
ticipate being  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  first  I  knew  about  it 
was  at  4:30  p.m.  when  I  came  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  acting  majority  leader  to  be 
very  clear.  I  think  we  should  proceed 
now,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 


and  I  am  also  prepared  to  work  on  this 
bill  tomorrow. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  the  un- 
dertaking to  go  on  and  on  tonight 
when  clearly  the  bill  cannot  be  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  on— I  have  not  been 
able  to  speak  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill— to  at  least  9  p.m.  with  the  hope 
we  will  be  on  the  Interior  bill  and  con- 
ference report  and  finish  that  bill  at 
that  time  if  it  is  possible  tonight.  If 
not,  if  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bills  agrees,  we  will  finish  our  de- 
liberations on  this  bill  at  approximate- 
ly 9  p.m. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  as  a  general  rule  I 
ask  the  acting  minority  leader  if  there 
should  not  be  a  little  more  consulta- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  with  the  manag- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  due  an 
apology.  And  I  am  happy  to  make  it.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  inquired,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  had 
been  notified  we  will  be  here,  because 
we  knew  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  leave  the  Senate  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Martin  Luther 
King  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  I  had  known  I  would 
have  said  as  a  matter  of  comity  I  will 
stick  with  you  until  7:30  or  8  p.m.  to- 
night, and  then  finish  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed, and  I  do  hope  that  we  can  give  a 
report  to  the  Senate  in  the  very  near 
future  on  the  progress  on  the  Interior 
conference  report  and  that  will  resolve 
all  of  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  good  friends  to  continue 
with  the  amendments  on  this  bill  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  regret  of  the 
majority  side  and  hereafter  we  prob- 
ably should  not  assume  that  when 
staff  is  notified  that  is  the  same  as  no- 
tifying Senators,  but  staff  was  defi- 
nitely notified  last  night  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  not  only  the  majority 
leader  last  night  made  it  clear  for  all 
Senators  in  the  Record  but  the  minor- 
ity leader  did  again  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  the  minority  leader 
may  speak  for  himself? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Baker  this  morning  indicated  that  he 
hoped  to  go  until  8  or  9  p.m.  tonight 
and  that  he  was  hopeful,  and  I  hope  I 
am  not  misstating,  but  as  I  recall  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  in  so  doing, 
the  Senate  could  complete  action  on 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  the 
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State  Department  authorization  bill.  I 
suggested  that  our  respective  cloak- 
rooms inform  Senators  that  we  might 
be  here  until  8  or  9  p.m.  In  inquiring, 
now  I  find  that  our  cloakroom  did  not 
put  out  that  information.  So  I  owe  an 
apology  to  my  own  colleagues  because 
our  cloakroom  did  not  put  out  that  in- 
formation. 

Of  course,  those  who  were  listenmg 
at  the  time  that  the  majority  leader 
spoke  would  have  heard,  but  for  those 
who  were  not  listening,  the  cloakroom 
did  not  follow  through,  and  I  regret 
that  and  I  owe  my  colleagues  an  apol- 
ogy and  I  say  that  the  problem  that 
has  been  created  here  is  one  which  I 
regret.  I  think  my  colleagues  have 
been  put  to  a  disadvantage  because  of 
the  breakdown  in  the  cloakroom  com- 
munications, and  I  think  the  majority 
is  likewise  entitled  to  an  apology.  I 
apologize.  , 

Mr  PERCY.  It  is  very  gracious  ol 
the  minority  leader.  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  comity  then  why  do  we  not 
just  agree  that  we  can  go  until  7:30  in- 
corporating any  amendments  that  re- 
quire votes.  If  the  minority  floor 
leader  can  designate  someone,  we  will 
take  up  as  many  of  the  noncontrover- 
sial  amendments  as  possible,  but 
would  not  require  rollcall  votes  after 
7-30.  then,  and  when  we  finish  that, 
we  will  just  wind  it  up  if  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  is  not  offered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  ranking  manager 
can  be  here  until  7:30. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Right.  So  we  would 
take  up  rollcall  votes  until  7:30  and 
then  after  7:30  we  would  take  up  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  may  not  get  anybody 
on  the  committee  because  they  all 
have  dinners  and  engagements  of  their 
own.  So  far  we  have  spoken  to  five  or 
six  of  the  Members  and  none  of  them 
can  do  it  on  this  side.  So  there  is  a 
problem  here. 

Mr  PERCY.  There  would  be  a  prob- 
lem if  we  did  not  have  a  minority 
Member  here.  We  would  simply  have 
to  suspend  operations. 
Mr  PELL.  We  may  have  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? Now  I  think  that  an  adequate 
but  unfortunate  explanation  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  blame  anybody  for  that 
but  myself.  I  suggest  we  move  on  with 
business  until  7:30  and  see  what 
progress  we  can  make. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  could 
call  up  and  we  can  debate  it.  discuss  it, 
we  can  put  it  over  until  tomorrov*  if 
the  managers  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr  PERCY.  There  is  a  pending 
amendment  right  now  which  has  been 
offered  and  sent  to  the  desk  and  has 
been  read.  I  have  a  short  statement  on 
that  and  then  if  the  minority  leader 
would  like  to  have  his  amendment  of- 
fered immediately  following  that.  fme. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yield  at  that  point 
so  I  might  make  an  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  minority  leader?  Does  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  intend 
to  have  a  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  an  important 
amendment  and  I  would  imagine  Sena- 
tors would  want  a  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant Members  of  the  Senate  be  put  on 
notice  we  do  anticipate  rollcall  votes 
through  the  evening.  The  reference  to 
7:30  is  reference  to  accommodate  our 
good  friends  and  I  understand  that. 
But  once  we  get  the  Interior  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  am  led  to  believe 
there  are  compromise  amendments 
being  drafted  at  this  point,  if  we  turn 
to  those  they  will  go  rapidly  and  there 
will  be  some  votes  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations if  we  can  get  to  that 
point. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  would  hope,  let  me  say 
to  the  acting  Republican  leader,  that 
we  not  vote  after  7:30,  just  because  of 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  myself  to  see 
that  our  cloakroom  put  out  the  word, 
and  our  Senators  on  this  side  are 
simply  not  prepared. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  might  say.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  confer  with  my  friend 
on  that  problem.  He  does  have  a  prob- 
lem. I  think  a  lot  depends  on  whether 
we  get  a  time  agreement  on  the  Interi- 
or bill.  Once  we  can  get  it  I  am  sure  we 
can  accommodate  all  Senators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  hope  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  take  up  as  many  of 
these  amendments  that  we  know  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of  2  or  3 
minutes  so  we  get  the  bulk  of  them 
behind  us  and  then  get  into  amend- 
ments that  would  require  some  ex- 
tended conversation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2344 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
initially  brought  this  bill  (S.  1342)  to 
the  floor,  and  especially  title  4  dealing 
with  the  proposed  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  made  no  mtro- 
ductory  remarks  on  its  behalf.  Durmg 
the  debate,  I  was  content  to  answer 
the  legitimate  questions  raised  by 
some  of  our  colleagues  while  allowing 
others  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  endow- 
ment idea,  which  now  looms  so  large 
in  our  response  to  the  Soviets'  world- 
wide struggle  of  ideologies.  Twice  in 
our  last  consideration  of  this  measure, 
we  upheld  the  endowment  against 
what  I  believe  have  been  shown  to  be 
groundless  criticisms. 

This  time,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  hope- 
fully to  conclude  our  consideration  of 
this  measure  first  by  offering  a  techni- 
cal perfecting  amendment  drafted  by 
its  sponsors  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
constitutional  perfection  of  the  bill. 
The  Justice  Department  agrees  and. 
along  with  all  the  concerned  agencies 
or  departments  of  the  administration, 
strongly  supports  the  endowment's 
swift  passage.  However,  before  turning 
to  this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  introduce  into  the  record  a 


splendid  analysis  of  the  endowment's 
aims  and  procedures  written  by  Am- 
bassador Bill  Brock,  our  former  col- 
league and  now  U.S.  trade  represent- 
ative (but  also  the  retiring  president 
of  the  bipartisan  American  Political 
Foundation  whose  research  study  pro- 
posed the  endowment)  and  Ambassa- 
dor Michael  Samuels,  an  experienced 
diplomat  who  now  serves  as  Interna- 
tional Vice  President  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Entitled 
"Meeting  Moscow's  Ideological  Chal- 
lenge." this  article  appeared  in  the 
September  29  editorial  section  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  deserves  to  be 
required  reading  for  all  Senators 
before  this  debate  proceeds  further. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a 
bipartisan    group    of    our    colleagues 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  led 
by  my  good  friend  and  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Clem 
Zablocki,  recently  went  to  the  CouncU 
of  Europe's  Parliamentary   Assembly 
in  Strasbourg  held  this  year  around 
the    theme    of    democracy— how    to 
defend  it.  how  to  strengthen  it.  how  to 
extend    it.   The    21    European    State- 
members  of   the  Council   invited   ob- 
server delegations  from  other  industri- 
alized democracies,  including  our  own. 
along   with   Third   World   democratic 
observers,  to  meet  for  3  days  and  dis- 
cuss governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal  aspects   of    these   problems.   The 
event    was    an    important    symbolic 
milestone  in  rallying  the  worlds  de- 
mocracies, and  I  would  like  to  share 
with    you    some    passages    from    the 
opening  speech  given  by  the  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation: 

Mr  Presideni.  on  behalf  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Slates  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  other  members  of  our  delega- 
tion. I  want  to  express  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Council  of  Europe  for  having  ini- 
tialed this  meeting  on  the  -problems  and 
prospects  of  democracy  in  our  time.  We  in 
the  United  Slates  delegation  consider  this 
occasion  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  in  the  efforts  of 
democratic  nations  to  meet  constructively  in 
order  to  examine  and-if  possible— help  to 
strengthen  throughout  the  world  the  values 
and  institutions  which  we  cherish. 

We  believe  that  the  gathering  of  not  only 
members  of  the  Councils  Parliamentary  As- 
sembly itself  but  of  so  many  observer  dele- 
gations such  as  our  own  suggests  the  urgen- 
cy of  our  tasks  here  this  week.  All  of  us 
however    preoccupied    with    governmental 
and  personal  obligations  in  our  respective 
countries,  have  assembled  in  order  to  make 
manifest,  both  to  those  struggling  under  ad- 
verse conditions  to  uphold  democratic  prac- 
tices and  those  committed  to  democracy  s 
extinction,  that  we  believers  in  democracy 
are  on   the   move:   on  every  continent,   in 
every  conceivable  type  of  society,  through- 
out the  developing  world  as  well  as  in  the 
industralized  nations.  This  is  true  despite  all 
the  terrible  impediments  which  have  been 
placed  in  our  path  by  those  committed  to 
unfree  .societies,  whether  of  the  non-demo- 
cratic Left  or  the  non-democralic  Right 
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ment and  institutions  affiliated  with  the 
two  political  parties,  labor  and  business— 
the  United  States  will  have  reinforced 
meaningfully  its  tangible  commitment  to 
partnership  programs  and  exchanges  de- 
signed to  bolster  democratic  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  and  his- 
toric occasion,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
Senate  today  fulfilled  that  bipartisan 
hope  and  passed  this  Endowment  leg- 
islation? Once  this  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  have  a 
chance  to  review  with  the  officials  of 
the  endowment  and  various  institutes 
to  be  funded  by  it  their  procedures, 
bylaws,  initial  programs  and  plans.  To 
do  that,  however,  we  must  first  pass 
the  bill  which  I  hope  we  can  do  expe- 
ditiously with  the  perfecting,  technical 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Meeting  Moscow's  Ideo- 
logical Challenge"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  29. 

1983] 

Meeting  Moscow's  Ideological  Challenge 

(By  William  Brock  and  Michael  Samuels) 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  has 
an  opportunity  to  harness  the  experience 
and  energies  of  the  private  sector  in  meet- 
ing the  global  ideological  challenge  present- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 
Whether  or  not  that  opportunity  becomes  a 
reality  depends  on  Senate  approval  this 
week  of  a  proposal  to  create  a  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

Prompt  pas.sage  of  the  legislation  (S.  1342) 
will  .send  a  strong  message  to  the  world  that 
the  American  people  fully  intend  to  support 
the  growth  and  development  of  democratic 
pluralism  abroad. 

The  legislation  pending  in  the  Senate 
would  establish  a  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  as  a  private,  non-profit  corpora- 
tion. It  would  receive  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  Congress  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Coi'gressional  overview  and  guid- 
ance. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  propo.sed  En- 
dowment is  that  all  of  the  overseas  pro 
grams  would  be  designed  and  implemented 
by  private  .sector  groups  including  business 
labor,  the  two  political  parties,  and  others. 
The  Endowment  legislation  ipecifically 
names  four  of  the  organizations  that  would 
receive  funds,  the  Center  for  Inioi national 
Private  Enterprise,  the  Free  Trade  Union 
Institute,  and  separate  Republican  a!:d 
Democratic  Institutes  for  International  A;' 
fairs. 

Each  of  the  political  party  institutes  will 
draw  personnel  and  program  ideas  from 
congressional  representatives,  academia. 
and  the  national  committees  but  neither  is 
part  of  their  respective  national  committee 
siuclures.  The  Center  for  International  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  is  part  of  the  National 
Chamber  Foundation  and  will  include  on  its 
governing  board  leaders  from  rcp.'e.sentative 
busirie.ss  groups.  Similarly,  the  Free  Trade 
Union  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  will  draw  on  labor's  extensive  expe- 
rience in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


Other  private  sector  groups  such  as  the 
media,  the  legal  profession,  cooperatives, 
and  academia  are  being  encouraged  to  apply 
for  funds. 

Our  involvement  with  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  stems  from  a  re- 
search study  conducted,  with  President  Rea- 
gan's support,  by  the  bipartisan  American 
Political  Foundation.  In  addition  to  the  two 
of  us.  the  study  group  board  also  includes 
RNC  Chairman  Prank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr., 
DNC  Chairman  Charles  T.  Manatt.  Sen. 
Christopher  Dodd.  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland.  Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  Richard 
V.  Allen,  and  other  distinguished  private 
sector  representatives. 

This  group  of  business  and  labor  leaders. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  strongly  supports  the  Endow- 
ment concept.  The  Report,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Administration  and  Congress 
in  mid-April,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Endowment  and  documented 
the  many  potential  benefits  of  such  pro- 
grams for  the  United  States  and  for  demo- 
cratic forces  around  the  world. 

The  Endowment  concept  is  based  on  pro- 
viding support  for  what  President  Reagan 
called,  in  his  speech  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment last  year,  the  infrastructure  of  democ- 
racy—political parties,  business  associations, 
free  labor  movements,  a  free  press,  and 
other  elements  of  democratic  pluralism. 
Each  of  the  organizations  receiving  funds 
from  the  proposed  Endowment  would  pro- 
vide training,  exchange  programs,  and  sup- 
port to  its  counterparts  abroad. 

The  experience  of  the  AFL-CIO's  labor  in- 
stitutes clearly  demonstrates  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  halting  the  spread  of 
communi.sm  is  to  support  democratic  groups 
through  institution-to-institution  assistance 
on  a  partnership  basis.  As  democratic  politi- 
cal parties,  business  groups,  labor  unions, 
media,  and  other  institutions  emerge  and 
grow  stronger,  the  forces  of  tyranny  can  be 
more  effectively  checked. 

Although  government-to-government 

forms  of  aid  are  e.ssential  and  should  be  con- 
tinued, the  direct  assistance  from  experi- 
enced business  people,  political  party  lead- 
ers, union  experts,  and  others  can  make  a 
decisive  difference  in  building  democratic 
pluralism  abroad. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
proposed  Endowment  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  earlier  House  vote.  For  the  most  part, 
criticism  reflects  domestic  partisan  concerns 
that  the  proposed  Endowment  would  be 
dominated  by  one  party  or  the  other.  Some 
question  the  relative  distribution  of  funds 
between  business  and  labor.  Such  concerns 
are  groundle.ss. 

Both  political  party  institutes  have  been 
designated  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
funding  and  have  the  .same  representation 
on  the  proposed  Endowment  board.  In  the 
cases  of  business  and  labor,  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  decided  that,  ini- 
tially, labor  would  receive  a  larger  amount 
as  recognition  of  the  work  that  regional 
labor  training  institutes  have  already  done 
in  strengthening  democratic  trade  unionism 
while  opposing  communism  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  A;iia. 

As  the  business  Center's  programs  devel- 
op, labor  and  busine.ss  will  receive  equiva- 
lent funding  in  future  years.  Further,  its 
broad  bipartisan  structure  assures  that  no 
one  group  will  be  in  a  position  to  control  the 
propo.sed  Endowment.  Congress,  of  course, 
will  exercise  a  strong  oversight  function  to 
ensure  that  the  proposed  Endowment  ade- 


quately coordinates  programs  and  that  all 
programs  are  in  the  national  interest. 

Domestic  concerns  aside,  it  is  long  past 
time  that  the  American  private  sector  be- 
comes an  essential  element  of  the  national 
effort  to  provide  support  for  democratic, 
pluralism  worldwide.  Indeed,  the  private 
sector  is  American  democratic  pluralism. 
What  better  way  to  confront  our  most  dan- 
gerous adversaries  than  through  our  own 
democratic  pluralist  in.stitutions? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  of  no  objection 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2344)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


amendment  no.  2345 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  suspension  of  as- 
sistance to  any  country  not  meeting  pro- 
jected  reductions  in   illicit  drug   produc- 
tion) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follow: 
The   Senator    from    Florida   (Mrs.    Haw- 
kins), for  herself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2345. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Title  VII— General  Provisions 
international  narcotics  control 
Sec  701.  (a)  Section  481(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences. 

(b)  Section  481  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (O.  (d).  and 
(e)  as  (g).  (h),  (i).  and  (j).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  481  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsections; 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  those  measures  being  undertak- 
en and  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  the  President  is  proposing  to  fur 
nish  United  States  assistance  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  measures  are  designed  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  or  other  controlled 
substances  from  being  cultivated,  produced. 
or  processed  illicitly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  from  being  transported 
through  such  country  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  or  their  dependents  or 


from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 
Based  upon  such  measures  being  undertak- 
en and  planned  for  each  such  country  and 
based  upon  such  other  available  informa- 
tion, the  President  shall  make  a  preliminary 
determination  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
reduction  in  illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achieveable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  include  the  amount  of  each  such  pro- 
jected reduction  in  such  report.  The  report 
shall  also  set  forth  the  actual  reductions  in 
illicit  drug  production  made  by  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  which  has  re- 
ceived United  States  assistance  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

•■(c)(1)  As  soon  as  passible  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  a  report  required  by  subsection 
(b).  the  designated  representatives  of  the 
President  shall  initiate  appropriate  consul- 
tations with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  Such  committees  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
the  substance  of  each  consultation. 

•■(2)  After  the  Presidents  designated  rep- 
resentatives initiate  appropriate  consulta- 
tions, the  appropriate  committee  of  each 
House  of  Congress  should  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  review  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation of  the  President  unless  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  details  of  such  projected  reduc- 
tions is  required  to  be  classified.  In  such  a 
case,  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

■■(3)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
held  under  paragraph  (2)  or  90  days  after 
the  initiation  of  appropriate  consultations 
undt  r  paragraph  ( 1 ).  whichever  occurs  first . 
the  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  ro 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  final  determination 
regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  proaucing  couniry 
for  which  United  States  as.sistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President. 

•(d)  Noiwith.standing  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  if  the  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  subsection  (b)  indicates  thai  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  covered  by  such 
report  has  failed  to  achieve  the  p.-ojected 
reductions  in  illicit  drug  production  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  y^ar  which  were  contained 
in  the  report  described  in  subsection  (c)(3) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then— 

•(1)  the  President  shall  suspend  all  United 
States  assistance  to  or  for  such  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country,  and 

••(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  each  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  re- 
spective international  financial  institution 
to  or  for  such  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country. 

unless  the  President  determines  and  .so  re- 
ports in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Seante  that— 

•(A)  such  country  did  not  achieve  its  pro- 
jected reduction  in  illicit  drug  production 
because  of  factors  beyond  its  control  such  as 
changing  weather  conditions,  geographic 
impediments,  and  political  instability;  or 


■•(B)  furnishing  United  States  as.sislance 
or  approving  the  extension  of  loans  or  the 
furnishing  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance by  an  international  financial  institu- 
tion to  such  country  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

■(e)  In  the  event  that  United  States  assist- 
ance to  a  country  is  suspended  or  that  the 
United  States  votes  against  the  extension  of 
loans  or  the  utilization  of  funds  of  such 
international  financial  institution  under 
subsection  (d).  such  suspension  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  cast  such  votes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
in  writing  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared,  presented,  and  committed  itself  to 
a  plan  providing  lor  the  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  ilUcit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  within  an  explicitly 
stated  period  of  time,  with  implementation 
commencing  prior  to  the  renewal  of  assist- 
ance, or  before  the  approval  by  the  United 
States  of  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  the 
furnishing  of  any  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance by  an  international  financial  insti- 
tution, to  such  country;  and 

••(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  legal  and  law  enforcement  measures 
to  enforce  effective  suppression  of  the  illicit 
cultivation,  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  such  drugs  or 
controlled  substances.". 

(d)   Sec'cion   481   of  such   Act    is   further 
amended  b\  adding  at  the  end  thtreof  the 
following: 
•  (k)  As  used  in  this  section— 
(1)  the  term    appropriate  consultations' 
means  discussions  in  per.son  by  designated 
representatives  of  the  President,  including 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional   Narcotics   Control   and   appropriate 
representatives     of     the     Department     of 
Health   and   Human  Services,   the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Depirtment  of 
Defense,   and   the  Department   of   Justice, 
with  members  of  the  ComnMttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to   review    the   worldwide    illicit 
drug  production  situation  and  the  role  that 
the  furnishing  of  United  States  assistance 
to  major  illicit  drug  producing  countries  and 
that  United  States  contributions  to  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  should  have  in 
combating  the  entry  of  illicit  narcotics  and 
other  controlled  substances  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  such  members  with— 
(A)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  il- 
licit drug  production  problem  in  each  mnjor 
illicii  drug  producing  countr>  for  which  the 
President    is   proposing   to   furnish   United 
States  assistance; 

•(B)  an  analysis  of  the  climatic,  geograph- 
ic political,  economic,  and  social  factors 
that  affect  the  illicit  drug  production  in 
each  country  with  respect  to  which  the 
Pre.sidcnt  is  required  lo  report  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (b); 

••(O  a  description  of  the  methodology  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  projected  reduc- 
tions for  each  major  illicit  drug  producing 
count  rv  for  which  the  President  is  propos- 
ing to  furnwh  United  States  assistance  for 
the  next  fiscal  year;  and 

•■(D)  an  analysis  of  any  additional  United 
States  a-ssistance  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  projected  reductions  reported 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b); 
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1  [AWKINS.     Mr.     President. 
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Percy,     Biden,     Cochran. 
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and  Mattingly. 
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The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  illicit  drug  traffick- 
ing revenues  now  exceed  $80  billion 
per  year,  trafficking  profits  now 
exceed  $80  billion  per  year.  That  is  an 
increase  of  almost  50  percent  from 
1977. 

Researchers  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  found  that  243  ad- 
dicts in  one  city  had  committed  a  total 
of  500,000  crimes  over  an  11-year 
period. 

A  December  1982  special  report  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  revealed 
that  in  1981  drug  use  among  a  civilian 
workforce  of  108  million  cost  employ- 
ers $16.4  million  in  lost  productivity 
and  crime. 

Obviously,  the  most  tragic  impact  of 
illegal  drugs  in  this  country  is  the 
damage  done  to  our  young  people: 

According  to  a  1981  survey  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  1 
out  of  every  14  high  school  seniors 
uses  marihuana  daily. 

Over  one-third  of  America's  young 
adults  currently  use  illegal  drugs. 

Over  3  million  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  use  cocaine  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  health 
of  all  Americans  in  general  has  been 
improving,  with  one  notable  exception: 
The  death  rate  of  young  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  is 
higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Medi- 
cal experts  indicate  that  drug  abuse 
has  been  the  major  factor  in  this  terri- 
ble trend. 

Marihuana,  in  particular,  poses 
severe  health  hazards.  The  most  com- 
monly used  illicit  drug  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  only  carcinogenic  but 
also  impairs  the  functioning  of  the 
heart,  brain,  and  reproductive  system. 
Since  it  is  often  used  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  marihuana  compounds 
the  devastating  problem  of  drunk  driv- 
ing. 

Cocaine  use  can  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous: it  can,  for  instance  create  com- 
pulsive drug-taking  behavior  that  dis- 
rupts the  normal  life  of  the  user.  This 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  since  1976,  cocaine  use  has 
become  both  more  prevalent  and  more 
intense.  Indeed,  increased  smoking 
(freebasing)  and  injection  pose  even 
greater  health  risks  than  the  inhala- 
tion (snorting)  of  cocaine.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  an  escalation  of  inju- 
ries and  deaths  related  to  cocaine,  and 
the  number  of  individuals  undergoing 
treatment  for  cocaine  abuse  has  dou- 
bled since  1978. 

During  1981,  heroin  related  deaths 
rose  25  percent,  surpassing  the  800- 
per-year  level  for  the  first  time  since 
1976.  There  are  now  nearly  500,000 
heroin  users  in  the  United  States. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  have 
been  left  emotionally,  psychologically, 
and  physically  crippled  by  drug  use. 

The  nation  of  Colombia  is  the  source 
of  90  percent  of  the  cocaine,  70  per- 


cent of  the  marihuana,  and  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  quaaludes  entering  the 
United  States. 

Major  producers  of  opium  include: 
Pakisi  an:  300  to  400  metric  tons.  Thai- 
land 1(^  to  15  metric  tons,  Afghanistan 
200  metric  tons.  Burma  150  to  170 
metric  tons  and  Iran  with  400  to  600 
metric  tons.  Major  producers  of  co- 
caine include  Bolivia  with  35,000  acres 
of  coca  and  Colombia  with  44,000- 
60,000  acres.  No  one  should  sit  idly  by 
and  let  this  happen  without  fighting 
back.  The  blame  does  not  lie  exclusive- 
ly on  foreign  nations.  Our  tax  laws 
and  overly  generous  judges  must  share 
the  blame,  along  with  parents  who  are 
too  busy,  too  uninterested,  and  too 
permissive— and  perhaps  uninformed 
about  the  very  real  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  Our  national  media,  as  well  fre- 
quently glamorizes  and  defends  drug 
use.  Even  health  professionals  in  the 
past  have  misled  the  public  about  the 
consequences  of  illegal  drug  use. 

We  need  action  on  all  fronts.  The 
administration  made  a  public  stand  in 
the  President's  national  narcotics  con- 
trol strategy  paper  released  last  year. 
The  South  Florida  Task  Force  has 
done  a  fantastic  job  in  combating  the 
influx  of  drugs  into  Florida.  While  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  cut  the  flow  com- 
pletely, a  significant  break  has  already 
been  made. 

Time  and  again,  however,  experts 
who  have  examined  the  desperate  situ- 
ation have  identified  eradication  of 
the  drug  crop  in  the  fields  as  the  best 
possible  means  of  attack.  Since  plants 
cannot  hide  or  move  and  can  be  easily 
destroyed,  this  strategy  has  cost  effec- 
tiveness. In  two  recent  instances— in 
Mexico  and  Turkey— crop  eradication 
proved  successful  in  effectively  reduc- 
ing drug  crop  cultivation  and  protec- 
tion. Historically,  we  can  see  that 
eradicating  the  supply  at  its  source 
does  effectively  reduce  the  drug  prob- 
lem. During  World  War  II  when  the 
supply  lines  of  opium  and  heroin  to 
the  U.S.  market  were  cut  off,  our 
heroin  problem  fell  quickly  to  insignif- 
icant proportions. 

My  amendment  is  a  response  to  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  our  society  by 
foreign  drug  producers.  It  would  di- 
rectly link  drug  eradication  by  foreign 
governments  with  bilateral  U.S.  assist- 
ance and  U.S.  votes  on  grant  or  loan 
requests  at  multilateral  development 
banks.  Because  American  taxpayers 
are  the  major  donors  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  to 
the  World  Bank,  drug  control  would 
be  made  a  clear  priority  international- 
ly. In  effect,  my  legislation  would  com- 
municate to  drug-producing  countries 
that  if  they  want  any  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid,  they  must  demonstrate  to 
us  and  the  other  victim  nations  a  will- 
ingness to  help  solve  an  international 
problem— drug  abuse.  As  signers  to  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 


of  1961,  as  amended  in  1971,  foreign 
countries  already  made  a  solemn  com- 
mitment to  eradicate  illegal  drugs. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  has  received  over  $2 
billion  in  grants  and  low-interest  loans 
from  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank.  Peru  has 
received  over  $1  billion,  Thailand 
nearly  $2  billion,  Pakistan  nearly  $1 
billion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  received  by  major  drug-pro- 
ducing countries  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  foreign  governments  prove  to  be 
unwilling  to  cooperate,  then  we  must 
act  to  protect  our  own  vital  interests. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  oppose  loans  and 
grants  to  major  drug  producers  from 
the  multilateral  development  banks 
until  they  take  real  and  verifiable 
action  against  illicit  drug  production 
and  trafficking. 

My  amendment  would  do  exactly 
that— by  requiring  U.S.  opposition  to 
loans  and  assistance  by  multilateral 
development  banks  to  major  drug  pro- 
ducing countries  unless  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  they  do  the  following: 

First,  cooperates  with  U.S.  drug  con- 
trol efforts,  and 

Second,  eradicate  their  illegal  mari- 
huana, cocaine,  and  opium  crops.  Min- 
imum eradication  requirements  for 
each  major  drug  producing  country 
would  be  set  through  administration- 
congressional  consultation. 

Direct  linkage  of  drug  eradication 
with  U.S.  votes  at  the  multilateral 
banks,  therefore,  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  establishing  drug  control  as 
a  priority  in  our  relationship.  It  is 
vital  that  U.S.  foreign  assistance  be 
used  as  a  preventative  tool  for  stop- 
ping drugs  at  their  source.  While  our 
foreign  policy  interests  with  other 
countries  are  broad,  none  should  su- 
persede our  desire  for  Americans  at 
home  to  live  free  of  violent  crime  and 
drug  abuse.  We  should  consider  no 
nation  our  friend  who  contributes  to 
some  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  We 
should  not  use  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
help  a  country  that  makes  victims  of 
us. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  es- 
tablish illegal  drug  control  as  a  clear 
foreign  policy  priority.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  de- 
stroy drugs  at  the  source.  We  must 
consider  foreign  assistance  in  a  broad- 
er context  than  we  have  in  the  past.  Il- 
legal drugs  have  destroyed  too  many 
American  lives  to  continue  our  rela- 
tionship with  major  drug  producing 
countries  business  as  usual. 


Mr.  President,  I  must  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  working  closely  with 
me  during  this  time  while  we  were 
working  out  the  language  for  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for 
their  continued  cooperation  and  for 
their  sensitivity  to  this  most  impor- 
tant problem  that  we  have. 
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Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  Senator  Hawkins  on  her 
remarks  concerning  the  Hawkins- 
Percy  diplomacy  against  drugs  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  the  product 
of  manv  months  of  consultation  with 
members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  with  other 
distinguished  Senators,  especially  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN,  who  has  worked  fruit- 
fully with  the  committee  in  the  past 
on  international  narcotics  control 
measures. 

Earlier  this  year,  as  part  of  the  1984 
foreign  assistance  authorization,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  section  481 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
That  amendment,  which  was  original- 
ly proposed  as  a  separate  bill  by  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN,  and  which  I  carried 
forward  in  committee  with  Senators 
Helms,  Pell,  Biden,  and  Sarbanes,  es- 
tablished a  closer  relationship  between 
the  provision  of  U.S.  assistance  and 
the  development  and  execution  by 
source  countries  receiving  U.S.  assist- 
ance of  methods  to  combat  illicit  nar- 
cotics enterprises. 

A  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
make  clear  that  the  Congress  consid- 


ers the  provision  of  U.S.  assistance  an 
investment  in  the  well-being  and 
future  development  of  the  recipient 
country.  But  recipient  countries  that 
do  not  deal  effectively  with  serious  il- 
licit narcotics  problems  affecting  U.S. 
interests  must  be  considered  poor 
long-term  investments.  Likewise  when 
significant  prospects  for  improvement 
do  exist,  U.S.  assistance  is  worth  pro- 
viding to  encourage  and  support  the 
recipient  country  in  combating  its  illic- 
it narcotics  problem. 

The  committee  amendment  also  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Congress  disagrees 
with  the  Presidents  determination 
that  adequate  steps  are  being  taken  by 
the  country  receiving  aid  to  combat  its 
illicit  narcotics  problem  that  the  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  can  cut 
off  aid  to  the  country  in  question. 
This  provision  was  included  in  the 
amendment  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Chadha  decision.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  Chadha  decision,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  amendment  has  been 
brought  into  question.  Therefore,  I  de.- 
cided  to  work  with  Senator  Hawkins 
to  take  the  substance  of  the  commit- 
tee-approved Moynihan  proposal  and 
to  incorporate  her  most  important  and 
workable  ideas  into  a  measure  that 
would  receive  overwhelming  support 
by  the  Senate.  The  amendment  which 
Senator  Hawkins  and  I  are  proposing 
today  represents  the  results  of  these 
efforts. 

Specifically,  the  Hawkins-Percy 
amendment  would  do  the.following: 

Require  the  President  to  report  an- 
nually on  the  efforts  of  major  illicit 
drug  producing  countries  that  receive 
U.S.  assistance  to  reduce  their  illicit 
narcotics  production  aimed  at  the 
United  States; 

Require  the  President  to  include  in 
the  annual  report  his  estimate  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  reduction  in  illic- 
it drug  production  that  can  be 
achieved  by  each  major  illicit  drug 
producing  country  receiving  U.S.  as- 
sistance. This  reduction  level  would  be 
subject  to  change  after  consultation 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 

Require  the  President  to  suspend 
U.S.  assistance  and  to  oppose  financial 
assistance  by  the  World  Bank,  the 
IDA,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  for  each  major  illicit  drug  pro- 
ducing country  that  does  not  achieve 
the  projected  reductions  reported  by 
the  President.  However,  the  President 
would  be  permitted  to  waive  the  sus- 
pension of  assistance  if  the  country  m 
question  is  not  able  to  reduce  illicit 
drug  production  because  of  factors 
beyond  its  control  such  as  climatic,  ge- 
ographic or  political  conditions,  or  if 
the  President  determines  that  continu- 
ing assistance  is  in  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States: 
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amendment  will  help  to  accomplish 
this  important  objective. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  tracks  language  that  was 
unanimously  adopted  earlier  this  year 
by  the  committee  during  its  markup  of 
the  foreign  assistance  legislation. 

If  adopted  into  law.  this  provision 
would  require  a  Presidential  determi- 
nation of  illicit  narcotics,  and  other 
controlled  substances,  reduction  levels 
for  all  aid  recipient  nations. 

Failure  to  achieve  the  reduction 
levels  would  result  in  the  suspension 
of  all  but  emergency  and  narcotics 
control  assistance,  until  the  recipient 
nation  has  developed  a  plan  for  the  re- 
duction, and  eventual  elimination,  of 
the  production  or  distribution  of  drugs 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  because  of 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is.  If  a  country  is  not  doing  all 
it  can  to  cooperate  in  reducing,  and 
eventually  eliminating  this  problem, 
then  we  ought  not  to  be  giving  it  aid 
until  it  does. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation,  which  provides  for  the  sus- 
pension of  assistance  to  any  major 
drug  producing  country  that  does  not 
achieve  significant  reductions  in  its  il- 
licit drug  production.  I  applaud  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Hawkins  and  Percy,  for  introducing 
this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  praise  the  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  encourage  substitute  crop 
and  other  development  programs  in 
the  drug  producing  nations.  Laudable 
as  these  efforts  are,  however,  they  can 
never  achieve  all  that  is  nece&sary. 
Frequently,  there  is  no  single  crop 
that  provides  an  equivalent  economic 
alternative  for  farmers  of  coca,  mari- 
huana, and  opium.  The  remoteness  of 
the  growing  areas  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions also  act  against  the  effectiveness 
of  our  development-oriented  policy. 

Mr.  President,  to  have  an  effective 
drug  control  policy,  we  need  sterner 
measures.  We  need  to  attach  costs 
that  the  profit  motivated  will  under- 
stand. We  need  a  "stick"  as  well  as  a 
"carrot". 

This  legislation  does  precisely  that. 
It  directs  the  President  to  suspend  as- 
sistance to  major  drug  producing  na- 
tions that  fail  to  make  significant  and 
achievable  reductions  in  illicit  drug 
production.  It  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  each 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  vote  against  any 
loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds 


of  these  institutions  to  such  country. 
These  actions  would  not  need  to  be 
taken  in  two  cases:  If  the  failure  were 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  country's 
control  or  if  furnishing  assistance  is 
determmed  by  the  President  to  be  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Aid  could  be  restored  once  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  involved  com- 
mits itself  to  an  effective  plan,  involv- 
ing legal  and  law  enforcement  meas- 
ures, to  suppress  illicit  cultivation, 
production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  the  dangerous 
drugs  and  controlled  substances  it  pro- 
duces. 

In  the  past  6  months  I  have  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  hearings  on  efforts  to 
combat  our  national  drug  abuse  epi- 
demic. Evidence  submitted  at  these 
hearings  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  limitations  of  our  best  crop  reduc- 
tion, interdiction,  and  law  enforce- 
ment efforts.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
dangerous  drugs  used  in  this  country 
still  come  from  abroad.  Increased 
numbers  of  law  enforcement  agents 
work  to  counter  the  narcotics  blight  12 
or  more  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week. 
Still,  the  drugs  pour  in.  No  matter 
how  many  seizures  these  hard-working 
public  servants  make,  there  are  no 
more  droughts  of  dangerous  drugs.  We 
do  not  seem  able  to  keep  out  more 
than  15  percent  of  most  dangerous 
drugs  or  20  percent  of  the  marijuana 
that  smugglers  attempt  to  bring  into 
this  country. 

One  indication  of  the  overabundance 
of  the  drug  supply  is  most  distressing 
to  me  as  a  Senator  from  New  York. 
Preliminary  results  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Substance  Abuse  Services  indi- 
cate that,  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1983,  the  number  of  addicts  in  New 
York  City  rose  by  over  4.000,  to  reach 
the  most  alarming  level  of  190,000.  Of 
the  estimated  one-half  million  narcot- 
ics addicts  in  the  United  States, 
241.000— or  nearly  50  percent— live  in 
New  York  State.  Despite  these  in- 
creases in  the  heroin  addict  popula- 
tion, heroin  prices  remain  stable,  a 
fact  that  indicates  the  supply  has 
grown  to  meet  the  demand. 

We  must  have  better  cooperation 
from  other  countries  in  controlling 
their  narcotics  production.  The 
damage  to  our  national  health,  pro- 
ductivity, and  domestic  tranquility 
that  is  done  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse 
is  too  great  for  us  not  to  use  every 
available  means  of  persuasion  on  the 
major  drug  producing  nations.  The 
threat  of  a  possible  suspension  of  aid 
is  one  of  these  means. 

On  July  15.  1983,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  was  similar  in  intent  to 
this  legislation.  This  amendment, 
which  unfortunately  did  not  survive  a 


House-Senate  conference,  would  have 
prohibited  making  any  maitary  aid 
available  to  any  nation  the  President 
determines  is  not  taking  adequate 
measures  to  control  the  production, 
transportation,  sale,  or  export  of  illicit 
drugs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
the  same  level  of  support  they  gave  to 
that  earlier  amendment.* 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment,  in 
Produced  by  th  -  Senator  from  Florida, 
of  which  I  am  a-^  original  cosponsor. 
This  amendment  had  its  genesis  with 
an  earlier  provision,  introduced  by 
Senator  Moynihan  and  myself,  which 
wa:^  unanimou.sly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions during  its  markup  of  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  last  May.  The 
Moynihan-Biden  amendment  provided 
for  the  suspension  of  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance, except  emergency  aid.  to  any 
nation  that  failed  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  illicit  narcotics, 
and  other  controlled  substances  from 
entering  the  United  States. 

The  m.ajor  feature  of  the  Moynihan- 
Biden  language  was  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  1  snewing  assistance  to  a 
nation  that  had  had  it  suspended  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  reduce  and,  ultimately,  to 
prevent  the  production  or  distribution 
of  illicit  narcotics  and  other  controlled 
substances  in  or  through  its  territory. 
Our  amendment  stipulated  that  in 
those  circumstances  aid  could  be  re- 
sumed if,  and  only  if,  the  recipient 
nation  had  prepared  and  committed 
itself  to  a  plan  to  reduce,  and  better 
control  illicit  narcotics  and  other  con- 
trolled substances  being  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  The  plan  called  for 
in  our  provision  required  an  explicit 
timetable  for  implementing  this  objec- 
tive, and  also  required  prior  review  by 
U.S.  officials. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today,  incorporates  language 
governing  the  suspension  and  resump- 
tion of  U.S.  assistance  that  is  almost 
identical  to  the  original  Moynihan- 
Biden  provision  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. However,  Senator  Hawkins 
amendment  goes  one  step  further.  It 
requires  that  the  President  determine 
appropriate  levels  of  reduction  for 
each  aid  recipient  to  be  achieved  in 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  it.  in  achieving  the 
previous  year's  reduction  targets. 

The  amendment  sets  forth  an  elabo- 
rate procedure  of  executive-legislative 
branch  consulta'ions.  and  subsequent 
congressional  hearings  prior  to  the 
final  Presidential  determination  on  re- 
duction targets.  All  U.S.  assistance, 
except  emergency  aid  and  narcotics 
control  assistance  would  then  be  sus- 
pended until  and  unless  the  recipient 
nation    provided    the    United    States 


with  a  plan  for  reduction  in  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  other  controlled  substances. 
Lest  some  argue  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  ties  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  executing  his  foreign 
policy.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  provides  a 
waiver  authority  which  allowt.  the 
President  to  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  a  nation  that  had  faiied  to 
meet  the  reduction  targets  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  one  of  two  conditions  is 
met:  One,  If  the  President  determines 
that  the  failure  to  reduce  was  due  to 
events  "beyond  the  control"  of  the  re- 
cipient nation;  or  two.  it  the  President 
determines  that  the  continuation  of 
such  assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national 
security  interest. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence  Consum- 
ers Committee,  in  198C,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  U.S.  illicit  drug  market 
amounted  to  $79  billion,  which  would 
make  it  the  third  largest  business  in 
the  United  States.  The  3.6  to  4.3 
metric  tons  of  heroin  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  in  1980  produced  an 
estimated  $8  to  $9.5  million.  Cocaine 
was  the  No.  1  revenue  earner  with  an 
estimated  25  to  30  metric  tons  produc- 
ing $27  to  $32  million.  Marihuana  was 
second,  with  sales  of  10.000  to  15,000 
metric  tons  producing  $18  to  $27  mil- 
lion. 

The  almost  unavoidable  conclusion, 
after  reviewing  the  nature  of  U.S.  drug 
control  efforts  over  the  last  decade 
and  surveying  the  extent  of  the  cur- 
rent drug  abuse  problem,  is  that  the 
drug  control  efforts  simply  have  not 
been  very  effective.  The  size  of  the 
drug  market  has  expanded  significant- 
ly. The  profits  accruing  to  drug  traf- 
fickers are  so  high  now  that  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  traffickers 
will  be  able  to  find  the  necessary  la- 
borers and  that  public  corruption  will 
spread.  Some  economic  analyses  of  the 
drug  market,  such  as  those  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  es- 
timate that  U.S.  drug  interdiction  ef- 
forts would  have  to  intercept  over  75 
percent  of  the  drugs  flowing  into  this 
country  before  it  would  become  eco- 
nomically disadvantageous  to  the  drug 
traffickers  to  persist.  Most  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  hazarding  what 
is  of  necessity  only  a  rough  guess,  esti- 
mate that  at  best  only  10  percent  of 
the  illicit  drugs  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  are  intercepted. 

Furthermore,  even  when  a  smug- 
gling ship  is  intercepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  the  relative  chunk  that 
is  taken  out  of  the  marihuana  invento- 
ry. A  seizure  of  a  ship  coming  from 
Latin  America  with  14  tons  of  mari- 
huana on  board  is  a  big  catch.  With 
over  14,000  tons  of  marihuana  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  every  year 
and  about  1,200  tons  grown  domesti- 
cally, this  sort  of  major  intercept  un- 


fortunately amounts  to  less  than  0.1 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  supply. 

The  difficulty  of  intercepting  heroin 
shipments  to  the  United  States  is  only 
greater.  The  quantities  are  much 
smaller,  the  possibilities  for  conceal- 
ment much  greater. 

The  size  of  the  problem  can  be 
gleaned  from  considering  the  amount 
of  heroin  available  from  Pakistan.  In 
1982.  over  2.000  kilograms  of  heroin 
were  seized  within  Pakistan.  A  compa- 
rable amounL  of  Pakistani  heroin  was 
seized  overseas.  Presumably,  given  the 
difficulty  of  intercepting  heroin  ship- 
ments, these  4  tons  of  heroin  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage  of  all  the 
Pakistani  heroin  available  for  the 
market  in  1982  and.  in  fact,  being 
bought,  sold,  and  smuggled.  Yet.  ex- 
perts calculate  that  the  American 
heroin  market  requires  only  4  to  5 
tons  of  heroin  a  year. 

In  short,  considering  the  total  ton- 
nage of  heroin  produced  in  the  Golden 
Triangle,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Mexico 
every  year,  the  American  market  can 
be  saturated  with  only  a  drop  out  of 
the  bucket  of  available  heroin.  The 
high  profit  accruing  to  heroin  traffick- 
ers in  the  United  States- the  world's 
most  profitable  heroin  market— very 
nearly  guarantees  that  as  long  as 
there  is  one  drop  left  in  that  bucket, 
intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to  smug- 
gle it  to  the  United  States. 

The  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States  has  been  large.  It  has  been 
chronic.  It  has  consistently  resisted  a 
succession  of  declared  wars,  national 
strategies,  regional  task  forces,  inter- 
agency strike  forces,  and  simple  legis- 
lation. 

Relating  to  this  issue  I  would  just 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  this 
week  I  will  file  the  report  on  S.  1787, 
my  bill  to  establish  a  cabinet  office  to 
oversee  foreign  and  domestic  U.S. 
policy  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that  this 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President  in  the 
97tii  Congress  after  overwhelming 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
bill  passed  out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  5  and 
will  come  to  the  Senate  floor  with  the 
endorsement  of  Senate  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Caucus  cochaired  by  Senator 
Hawkins  and  Senator  DeConcini. 

I  will  not  take  up  floor  time  now  to 
dwell  on  the  need  for  one  person  with 
■  the  authority  to  develop  and  oversee 
our  antidrug  program  as  I  believe, 
once  again,  that  that  opportunity  will 
be  here  soon.  Let  me  just  say  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  charged 
with  oversight  of  the  Federal  narcotics 
control  effort  over  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses have  come  to  a  firm  conclu- 
sion: that  lack  of  coordination  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  impediments  to  an 
effective  international  and  domestic 
drug  control  strategy. 
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I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
because  of  my  long- 
that  we  must  clearly  dem- 
an    international    level, 
no  longer  tolerate  the  ever 
availability    of    drugs    on 
Streets. 

have   no   illusions   here 
4ngle  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ve  the  problem.  It  will  not. 
er,  finally  put  some  teeth 
efforts  abroad  to  reduce  the 
amounts  of  illicit  drugs  en- 
country.  By  using  our  aid 
our  votes  at  the  multi- 
'lopment  banks,  as  leverage 
must    achieve    progre.ss 
reduction,  and  better  con- 
problem  that  I  believe  is 
our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
to  get  out  the  message 
assistance  effort  is  an 
by    us    in    the    recipient 
s  no  entitlement  program, 
determine  that  our  invest 
th  reatened  by  concerns  such 
infemational    drug    problem, 
take  swift  and  immediate 
protect  our  interests. 

Mr.   President.   I 

original  cosponsor  of  the 

offered    by     the    distin- 

from   Florida   (Mrs. 

and  say  at  the  outset  that 

aniendment  is  long  overdue. 

for  years  the  United 
thrbugh  the  State  Department 
qrug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
been  attempting   to  en- 
ktiown  source  and   tranship- 
to     eradicate     coca 
and   opium   poppies 
down  on  the  transporta- 
out  of  their  countries 
United  States.  A  combination 
at  high  levels  of  govern- 
,•  of  these  countries  and 
of  the  countries  on 
t  rade  has  rendered  the  U.S. 
efforts  virtually   helpless. 
Department  pumps  millions 
assistance  to  facilitate  the 
of   drug   crops   in   source 
ind  millions  more  to  assist 
crop    substitution    in 
countries.  With  the  possi- 
of  Mexico  and  Turkey, 
large-scale  eradication  ef- 
countries  has  been  vir- 


cou  ntries 
cai  inibis. 
cra;k 


cf 


so  urce 
nonexistent. 

Mr.    President,    I    would 

the  provisions  contained  in 

Diplomacy  Against  Drugs 

adopted  in  this  bill.  I  am  a  co- 

that  bill  and  I  believe  that 

the  tough,  painful  medicine 

i^eeded    to    really    force    the 

to    eradicate    coca 

mirihuana  plants,  and  opium 

'"hat  bill  calls  for  a  20-per- 

eradifation  target  for  these  coun- 

they  would  have  to  meet  in 

continue  to  receive   foreign 

Senator      H.awkins' 

to  the  State  Department 


Ho\  fever. 


authorization  bill  is  a  good  compro- 
mise that  still  means  business  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  President  the  amendment 
would  require  a  written  report  from 
the  President  on  those  measures  being 
undertaken  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  source  country  for  which 
the  President  is  proposing  to  furnish 
foreign  aid,  and  would  establish  firm 
drug  eradication  targets  for  each  drug- 
producing  country.  Then,  if  tho.se 
countries  failed  to  meet  those  targets, 
foreign  aid  for  those  countries  would 
be  cut  off  and  our  U.S.  officers  at  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International 
Development  As.sociation,  tne  IMF, 
and  other  international  financial  orga- 
nizations would  be  directed  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  loans  or  other  finan- 
cial assistance  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  to  go  further,  as 
would  I.  But  this  amendment  is  a  criti- 
cal first  step  in  showing  those  coun- 
tries which  are  growing  and  producing 
the  insidious  drugs  that  poison  our 
children  and  other  citizens  in  this 
country  that  we  no  longer  will  tolerate 
the  unabated  flow  of  narcotics  across 
our  borders.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  .vith  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  other  efforts  to  stop 
the  drug  traffic  before  it  reaches  our 
shores. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Hawkins' 
amendment,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
.support  of  this  measure  to  directly 
link  drug  eradication  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  bilateral  U.S.  assistance 
and  U.S.  votes  on  grant  or  loans  at 
multilateral  development  banks. 

Statistics  indicate  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  illegal  drugs  in  the  United 
States  are  produced  abroad.  As  Sena- 
tor Hawkins  mentioned,  Colombia  is 
the  major  source  for  cocaine,  marihua- 
na and  quaaludes  entering  the  United 
States.  Other  source  countries  include 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Thailand,  Afghanistan, 
and  others.  Yet  we  continue  to  provide 
billions  of  dollars  of  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  low  interest  loans 
to  these  same  countries. 

It  is  time  that  we  let  these  countries 
know  that  drug  eradication  is  of  the 
highest  priority  and  that  we  expect 
their  cooperation  in  solving  the  inter- 
national drug  problem.  Senator  Haw- 
kins' amendment  would  do  just  that 
by  requiring  the  President  to  suspend 
foreign  assistance  to  major  illicit  drug 
producing  countries  or  by  requiring 
U.S.  opposition  of  loans  and  other  as- 
sistance to  these  countries  through 
the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
InterAmerican  Development  Bank, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


The  determination  to  suspend  assist- 
ance or  oppose  loans  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  annual  reports  made  to 
the  Congress  regarding  the  progress 
major  producing  countries  are  making 
to  prevent  cultivation,  processing,  or 
transporting  of  illegal  drugs.  The 
Presidents  report  would  set  forth  tar- 
gets for  the  maximum  amount  of  re- 
duction in  illicit  drug  production  that 
is  achievable  for  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  actual  reductions  achieved  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  President 
would  report  to  Congress  on  each 
country  for  which  he  proposes  to  lur- 
nish  U'.S.  assistance  Foreign  assist- 
ance would  be  suspended  for  each 
country  failing  to  achieve  the  project- 
ed reductions  Exceptions  have  been 
provided  in  the  amendment  for  our 
national  security  interests  and  Tor  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the 
producing  nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  solve  our 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems at  home,  we  must  destroy  drugs 
at  their  source.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponser  of  this  amendment.  I  do 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  over- 
whelmingly, thus  to  emphasize  the 
depth  of  this  body  s  commitment  to 
ths  eradication  of  the  illegal  narcotics 
traffic. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  from  a  trip 
to  South  Asia  last  February.  I  testified 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  urging  that  action  be  taken 
to  provide  disincentive  for  nations 
such  as  Pakistan  to  grow  poppies, 
which  are  in  turn  refined  into  the 
heroin  that  finds  its  way  to  the  streets 
of  America's  cities. 

In  fact,  I  believe  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  the  poppies  I  saw  growing 
in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  of 
Pakistan  last  February  could  be  found 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  Chamber 
in  the  heroin  that  is  being  sold  tonight 
on  14th  Street.  Some  of  those  poppies 
are  probably  now  in  New  York  as  well, 
or  they  are  also  in  Chicago  and  indeed 
across  the  land. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  current  pro- 
posal has  been  de-eloped  in  the 
months  since  February,  when  the 
notion  was  first  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  proposed  testimo- 
ny, which  was  submitted  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  March  2, 
1983,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  nature— 
or  the  extent— of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  drug  abuse  in  this  country. 
Senators  are  surely  aware  of  recent  re- 
ports about  the  growing  supply  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  health  problems  and  criminal 
activity  that  inevitably  follow. 


In  a  two-part  series  earlier  this  year, 
the  New  York  Times  brought  national 
attention  to  bear  on  the  paradox  of 
growing  public  tolerance  for  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs  even  as  more  is  being 
learned  about  the  "wide  variety  of 
subtle  or  hidden  costs  that  result  from 
the  pervasiveness  of  drug  use  and  its 
consequent  'acceptability.' " 

The  costs  include  losses  to  business 
due  to  absenteeism  and  higher  health 
bills,  injuries  resulting  from  traffice 
accidents  and  other  Incidents  that 
could  be  traced  to  drug  consumption. 

Less  immediately  apparent,  however, 
IS  the  inexhorabie  deterioration  of 
public  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
government  that  flows  from  our  col- 
lective inability  to  end  this  traffic  and 
resolve  the  numerous  social  problems 
associated  with  it.  The  Washington 
Po.st  may  have  signaled  only  the  be- 
ginning of  A  process  of  diminishing 
public  confidence  in  Government 
when  it  reported,  on  January  30  that: 
A  flood  of  illegal  drugs,  primarily  heroin 
and  cocaine,  has  fueled  a  nationwide  crime 
wave  thai  is  causi'^.g  many  Americans  to  lose 
faith  in  the  ability  of  government  to  protect 
them. 

In  the  same  story,  the  Post  reported 
that  law  enforcement  officials  have  re- 
cently estimated  that: 

Between  40  percent  and  60  percent  of  all 
serious  crimes  that  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  1981  were  drug-related. 

FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster 
was  reported  by  United  Press  Interna- 
tional to  have  said,  on  February  9, 
that  drug  trafficking  has  become  the 
Nation's  "No.  1"  crime  problem. 

The  number  of  overdoses  of  heroin 
and  cocaine  is  also  rising.  Once  again, 
I  cite  the  Washington  Post,  which  on 
February  4  reported  that: 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1982  .  .  9.139 
victims  of  heroin  overdoses  were  admitted 
to  820  hospital  emergency  rooms  in  26  met- 
ropolitan areas  monitored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse— roughly  a  one- 
third  increase  over  the  same  period  in  1981. 
The  same  820  emergency  rooms  took  in 
4,615  people  suffering  from  cocaine  over- 
doses in  the  first  three-quarters  of  1982. 
more  than  the  total  for  all  of  1981. 

Lest  popular  misconceptions  about 
the  nature  of  cocaine  abuse  pass  un- 
challenged. I  would  also  point  out  that 
the  number  of  fatal  overdoses  of  co- 
caine is  growing  fast.  Reports  from  85 
medical  examiners  around  the  country 
indicate  that  272  deaths  were  attrib- 
uted to  cocaine  in  1980,  335  in  1981, 
and  a  rising  trend  in  1982.  As  Gene  R. 
Haislip.  director  of  enforcement  at  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
said  in  an  interview  in  the  Post  on 
February  4: 

We're  seeing  a  definite  shift  to  a  more  vi- 
cious type  of  cocaine  abuse.  There  is  a  clear 
upward  nationwide  trend  to  mainlining  and 
freebasing  the  drug  that  is  an  obvious 
change  for  the  worse. 

Where  does  heroin  and  cocaine  come 
from?  From  abroad,  and  mainly  from 
countries     with     whom     the     United 


States  strives  mightily  to  be  friendly, 
and  to  whom  it  provides  consioera'^)le 
sustenance  in  the  form  of  economic 
and  security  assistance. 

Most  of  the  opium  poppy  that  yields 
the  raw  material  of  heroin  is  grown 
these  days  in  Pakistan  and  Thailand. 
And  most  of  the  cocaine  originates  in 
Colombia. 

Despite  various  overtures  by  Ameri- 
can officials,  and  the  establishment  of 
relatively  large  narcotics  control  oper- 
ations in  each  of  these  three  countries, 
they  remain  the  largest  suppliers  of  il- 
licit narcotics  to  the  United  State's. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  receiv.ng 
fairly  hefty  slices  of  the  foreign  aid 
pie.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  5-year 
program  to  provide  Pakistan  with  $3.2 
billion  in  aid;  Thailand  received  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  $141  million  in  loans 
and  grants  from  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  And  Colombia  received 
$553.8  million  in  loans  and  grants  from 
U.S.  Government  agencies  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

In  return,  I  think  it  not  unreason- 
able that  we  should  insist  that  these 
countries  we  sustain  should  be  re- 
quired to  help  us  stop  the  deadly 
international  narcotics  traffic.  The 
measure  before  us  would  provide  in- 
centives for  them  to  do  so— by  raising 
the  prospect  that  the  flow  of  assist- 
ance dollars  could  be  interrupted  if 
the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics  to  the 
United  States  is  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  of  the 
recent  newspaper  reports  which  I  have 
cited  in  these  remarks,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  my  testimony  of  March  2,  1983. 
There  being  no  objecton,  the  materi- 
al following  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
MoYNiHAN,  Vice  Chairman,  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  t  he  Com- 
mittee who  have  so  graciously  permitted  me 
to  make  a  brief  presentation  today  during 
this  examination  to  the  President's  proposal 
to  provide  foreign  assistance  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
Having  recently  visited  the  South  Asian 
subcontinent,  in  my  capacity  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. I  would  like  to  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposal  for  aid  to  Pakistan. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about  Paki- 
stan's role  as  the  single  largest  supplier  of 
heroin  to  the  American  market.  As  I  expect 
members  of  this  Committee  are  aware,  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Governor  of  New 
York  last  June  by  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.. 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  indicated  that  the  number  of 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City  had  in- 
creased by  50  percent  since  1978.  A  Rand 
Corporation  study  quoted  in  the  Califano 
report  indicated  that  heroin  addicts  aver- 
aged 167  crimes  a  year.  And  the  trends  in 
both  instances  were  upward. 

1  believe  that  these  twin  problems  of  drug 
addiction  and  the  crime  that  inevitably 
flows  from  it  should  be  considered  among 
the  highest  priorities  in  American  foreign 


policy  making.  And  Pakistan  should  l>e  at 
the  center  of  these  deliberations. 

My  own  in\'Olveinenl  in  this  aspect  of  for- 
eign policy  goes  back  to  the  time  of  my  ser\'- 
ice  in  the  White  House  a-s  a  domestic  policy 
advisor.  As  the  history  of  this  involvement 
ma>  help  place  the  current  problem  with 
Pakistiun— and  my  recent  visit  there— in  a 
proptr  context.  I  would  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Chairman  as  I  relate  a  bit  of  this  his- 
tory. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  asked  me  to  be 
assistant  for  urban  affairs.  I  agreed.  1  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Nixon  that  among  the  first 
things  to  be  done  about  American  cities  was 
to  place  the  international  drug  traffic  on 
the  agenda  of  .\merican  foreign  policy.  He 
in  turn  agreed,  and  in  the  course  of  1969. 
this  was  done.  In  August  of  that  year.  I  flew 
eastwards  to  Calcutta.  Istanbul,  and  lastly 
Paris.  At  each  place.  I  talked  with  American 
and  local  officials,  stating  that  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  extraor- 
dinary commerce  in  smuggled  heroin  then 
floo.ling  our  cities,  especially  on  the  East 
Coasi.  and  bringing  with  it  a  plague  of 
death  and  crime. 

During  the  course  of  the  1960s,  for  rea- 
son.s  I  don't  think  anyone  fully  understands, 
heroin  addiction  had  become  epidemic  in 
our  larger  cities.  Inevitably,  crime,  and  the 
fear  of  crime,  became  epidemic  also.  This 
profoundly  transformed  American  urban 
life.  The  fear  was  genuine.  The  most  ele- 
.mental  of  civil  righLs- the  right  to  move 
about  safely  in  ones  own  society— was  being 
denied  as  effectively  as  if  a  law  were  passed 
abolishing  it.  We  may  not  frequently  think 
of  the  freedom  to  move  about  as  a  "right." 
But  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  surely  do. 

I  reached  Istanbul  on  September  2,  1969 
and  met  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
the  next  day.  I  explained  that  the  heroin 
flowing   into   the   United   States   began   as 
opium  grown  in  Turkey  then  processed  in 
Marseilles.  Prance.  Most  of  it  was  grown  in 
the  province  of  Afyon.  which  in  Turkish 
means  "opium."  It  had  been  a  traditional 
crop,  grown  for  poppy  seed.s— seeds  which 
we  as.sociate  with  bread  and  life,  but  which 
we   were   now   to   associate   with   the  slow 
death  in  our  cities.  The  Foreign  Minister 
knew  more  about  the  drug  traffic  than  per- 
haps he  let  on  at  the  time,  but  he  listened 
with  courtesy  to  the  proposition  that  the 
American  government  would  in  effect  buy 
out   the  opium  farmers,  by  providing  the 
money  to  substitute  new  crops  and  markets. 
I  next  flew  to  Paris  where  my  reception 
was  more  distant.  For  one  thing,  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  had  never  heard  of  a  heroin 
problem,  much   less  the    "French  Connec 
tion."    Nor    were    the    French    authorities 
much  interested,  at  first,  in  the  fact  that  we 
didnt  seem  able  to  enforce  our  own  laws. 
Slowly,  however,  after  several  more  trips, 
more  discussion,  the  French  became  con- 
vinced that  they  were  part  of  our  problem. 
In  1969.  there  was  one  death  on  the  Riviera 
from    heroin    overdo.se.    It    apparently    oc- 
curred  to   the   French    that    heroin   could 
become  their  problem  also.  but.  in  the  main, 
they  responded  out  of  a  civilized  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility.  Not.   I  might  add.   without  a 
touch  of  contempt,  or  at  least  wonder.  That 
winter.  I  finally  met  the  head  of  the  French 
"Securite."  a  man  whose  name  is  known, 
but  whose  picture  is  rarely  seen.  He  came  to 
the  American  embassy  for  lunch.  I  described 
the  extent  of  the   heroin  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  stated  that  it  was  coming 
from    heroin    factories    in    Marseilles,    and 
asked  if  it  could  not  be  stopped.  He  listened. 
As  he  left,  he  asked   "What  kind  of  people 
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.some  ways  don't  extend  to  the  region,  which 
is  1  •ien\-d  to  simpi>  as  being  'tribal." 

How  .seriously,  theo.  should  we  take  Gen- 
eral Zia's  a.ssurances  on  opium  and  heroin  if 
he  dots  not  actually  control  the  area? 

My  own  visit  to  the  poppy-growing  heart 
of  t;ie  Northwest  Province  tl.e  following  day 
was  not  altogether  heartening.  I  travelled 
w:th  Mr.  Stan  Samuelsor.  an  embassy  off  I 
cer  with  long  experience  in  agricultural 
matters.  With  what  would  seem  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  centra;  po/erni.ient 
aiithorities  of  Pakista.i— always  keepint?  in 
mind  the  limits  of  their  authority— lie  is 
working  with  farmers  who  have  oeen  firoA- 
ing  opium,  tryinp  to  nersuade  them  to  try 
othc  r  Lrops  and  h.  Iping  them  do  so. 

We  went  through  valley  after  valley 
whiv-h  last  vear.  lie  reported,  were  cov-ted 
with  poppie.-i.  bi."  now  "clean."  We  had  tea 
at  every  villagt  and  were  introduced  to  ex- 
op.um  farmers  "low  "reborn"  and  sinnero  no 
more.  Bu?  afte^  listening  to  one  large  land- 
)wner  Hnnoiince  ihat  th-  re  was  not  a  single 
poppy  gro'.vinc;  on  a  single  one  of  his  fields 
this  .spring,  S:imuel-son  asked  how  much 
opium  he  had  stored  up  from  last  springs 
ciop.  Mu>.h  body  language.  Shrubs  of  the 
si  aaldt-rs.  No  answer. 

Finally,  we  drove  through  the  valleys  that 
were  not  "clean"  Nr.  one  bit.  Covered  with 
opium  plants,  aboi^t  four  inches  high,  still 
in  tl^.e  leaf  stage.  They  will  produce  opium 
in  May.  By  September,  this  could  produce 
death  in  New  York,  or  Chicagt).  or  Los  An- 
geles. 

So  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news.  But 
surely  onl.^  jne  conclusion:  If  Pakistan  de- 
sires econort!!c  and  military  aid— four  F-16 
fighterbnmbers  were  delivered  iust  before  I 
arrived,  but  manv  mort-  are  scheduled— it 
must  wipe  out  heroin  productioti  at  every 

ii.ge  in  what   is  its  national  territory  no 
matter  wiial  the  British  called  it. 

And  L'u;  government  must  be  implacable 
on  this  point.  Else  the  question  arises  again: 
What  kind  of  people  are  we'' 

My  o\vn  suggestion,  which  I  would  re- 
spectfully ura;e  the  memb.'rs  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  consider  a.s  they 
proceed  tlirough  their  deliberations  of  this 
year's  foreign  aid  bill,  would  be  that  the 
Congress  exact  legislation  along  the  lines  I 
proposed  last  year  in  S.  2670.  That  is,  we 
should  ,:irnply  require  thai  governments 
such  ;•«  Pakistan's  eliminate  the  heroin  pro- 
diution  facilities,  and  the  v.oppy  crops,  iii 
their  coiiniri;>s  before  we  will  sive  them 
mone.N  or  equipment  or  subsidised  loans  for 
buying  American  military  equipment.  We 
.should  further  require  tliat.  in  the  case  of 
countries  which  h  ,ve  been  identified  by  the 
National  Narcotic,-,  Intelligence  Consumers 
Committer  as  contrics  of  origin  of  illicit 
r.arcotics.  the  President  would  have  to  certi- 
fy to  Coigress  that  such  a  countr.'s  govern- 
ment has  actually  made  pro?ress--not  just 
announced  its  intention  to  make  progre.ss— 
in  the  eradication  of  poppy  t  rops.  opium  re- 
fineries and  heroin  factories. 

Tt  seerns  to  me  quite  reasornble  that  wc 
should  insist  th.vt  the  countries  we  sustain 
should  in  return  be  required  ic  help  us  to 
stop  the  deadly  international  narcotics  traf- 
fic. 

Thar.k  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  hearing  me 
today. 

[Prom  the  New  "k'ork  Time.s,  Mar.  21,  1983 J 

U,S.  S(•cl^L  Tot-KRANCE  OF  DRt;GS  Found  ou 

Rise 

(By  Glenn  Collins) 

Social  scientists  believe  that  the  level  of 

public  tolerance  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  is 


continuing  to  rise  in  all  levels  of  Ameiican 
society. 

They  .say,  further,  that  the  growing  avail- 
ability and  acceptability  of  the.se  drugs  is  ef- 
fecting profound  social  changes  that  have 
neither  been  fuily  acknowledgvd  isor  fully 
understood. 

The  signs  of  the  raised  level  of  acceptance 
are  widei^pread. 

At  a  rehearsal  break  in  a  recent  Manhat- 
tan practice  session  of  an  Ivy  Iieague  alumni 
choral  group  that  counts  stockbrokers,  l.iw- 
yers.  and  corporate  executiv-is  amon ;  its 
membership,  one  successful  tusinessman 
held  out  a  bit  of  hashi.^h  to  a  fellow  sinKer. 
aged  49.  "Have  some.''"  ho  asked. 

At  9  ;^.M.  the  oth:-i  mcrning  on  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  promenade,  a  youth  in  a 
blue  winabreaktr.  out  v.  i iking  his  German 
shepherd,  took  a  deep  drag  en  .n  marijuana 
cigarette.  None  of  the  joggers  and  walkers 
•learby  gave  him  a  second  glnnc^ . 

In  the  office  ot  a  university  io  New  'Vork. 
a  profes.sor  who  haa  traveled  from  tno  Mid- 
west for  it  job  interview  iiiquire'l  oOlicitou.-^ly 
about  the  health  of  H..'  sniffling  depait- 
mcnt  head  sitting  beh"ic'  the  desk  before 
her,  ■  Oh.  "  he  said  offharocdly.  that  .s  not 
a  cold.  I've  been  doing  too  much  cocaine 
lately. " 

•In  a  very  short  time  cultu>-al  patterns 
have  changed  dramatically. "  .siid  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Jes.sor.  a  social  psyr liologist  who  i.""-  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
■It  IS  now  normal  for  the  n!.ijo:ily  of  voung 
people  to  have  experience"  with  a  range  of 
substances  that  was  u:  r.xa.lable  to  previous 
generations.  And  that  ijiis."s  inij^ortant  and 
interesting  questions  for  social  policy  that 
haven  t  been  addres.sed.' 

Dr.  Norman  Zinberg.  professor  of  psychia- 
try .at  HarvarJ  University,  .said:  "Nobody  in 
the  United  States  is  ni.jrc  than  one  hand- 
shake away  from  \irtui-;iy  any  drug  tliey 
*.-nt  to  get.  Drugs  are  used  in  every  .stra- 
t.im.  across  the  L^oard.  from  bli '^-coliar 
people  to  profession.-'.ls.  Ther.-  is  no  distinc- 
tion bet^veen  heads'  ai'd    ii'icer;;'  anymore.  ' 

Dr.  Jevsor's  and  Dr.  Zinberg's  views  were 
generally  retlected  in  a  .series  of  inti'rvie'v^- 
and  a  survey  of  the  opini.-.n."  and  findings  of 
drug-abuse  experts,  medicai  and  'i.rtat;Tient 
authorities,  drug  users  tnd  law-enforcement 
officials  r-cross  the  nation 

Some  of  the<ee  expert.s  :ay  that  dm  r  use 
has  become  so  widespread  liiat  it  olten  goes 
unnoticed,  and  that,  in  fo<iising  on  the  dan- 
gers of  specific  drugs  liKe  cc^aine,  sorietv 
has  overlooked  the  very  phenomenon  of 
rirug  u.-.e  itself.  They  vie\^-  with  incrt-asini^ 
.alarm  the  availability  of  illegal  substance.s 
including  cocaine,  niariiuana.  heroin.  LSD. 
angel  duft  iini  the  ,;onmedic.il  u.se  of  tran- 
quilizers, Qii;»aludes  and  diet  pills 

And  they  are  deeply  concerned  ovei  what 
they  regard  as  a  wide  variety  of  subile  or 
hidden  costs  that  resu!'  f'om  the  pervasive- 
ness of  drug  use  and  its  consequent  accept- 
ability." 'i  nest  experts  see  the  effects  of 
such  substances  in  tragic  indicators  like 
emergency-room  statistics  a.nd  auiomobile- 
accident  rates,  and  insLst  that  there  are 
equally  Important  costs  in  the  workplace, 
schools  and  famih'  life. 

Others  say,  howevei,  ;hat  th<  long-term 
social  effects  are  not  entirely  clear.  T:\ey 
contetid  that  most  people  now  using  drugs 
have  successfully  integrated  therr;  into  their 
lives  to  help  cope  with  stre.ss,  and  that  the 
overall  results  may  no'  nece.<:sarily  prove 
harmful  to  society. 

The.se  authorities,  while  deploring  the 
misuse,    say    that    people's    sophistication 


about  the  dangers  inlit>rent  in  different 
drugs  is  increasinr.  An  aiarmi.";!  view  cannot 
be  suppor  ed,  they  ( ontend,  by  recent  Fed- 
eral slatisii.i.  These  sti  dies  show  eiui'^r  a 
decline  or  a  stabilization  among  American 
youth  in  tl-.o  use  of  mos'  1  «pe.i  of  drugs. 

.411  seem  tc  agree  that  there  is  now  a  basic 
paradox  in  social  attitudes  toward  drugs 

•Society  is  giving  all  of  us  a  double  mes- 
sage," said  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gould,  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  as>:ociate  directoi  ot  the 
family  life  division  of  New  Yoric  Medical 
College,  "On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told. 
Don't  take  illegal  drogs.  At  the  same  time, 
this  '.s  a  drug-taking  culture  and  a  dru:,'-en- 
I'oaraging  culture.  Look  in  anyone's  medi- 
r\w  chest  and  see  how  many  drugs  Ameri- 
cans rel:  on.  Drug  taKinu  is  often  uortrayed 
in  he  media  as  gla.noro-.is  and  chic.  And  the 
message  t  le  commercials  give  is:  If  you  na  .e 
a  problem,  take  a  pill," 

DEPENDENCE  ON  CHEIiJISTRY  SEEN 

Dr.  Gould  does  n-'  t  suggest  that  taking  as- 
pirin is  the  same  as  takin*'  heroin.  "But  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  messages  is."  he 
said,  "that  you  v;on  i  have  to  suffer,  cherois- 
iry  can  give  you  an  answer  the  i '.'Ute  that 
dri'gs  offers  is  tht  .ablest  wa>  to  get  out  of 
anxiety.  It  focuses  on  instant  gratification 
and  not  on  solving  the  underlying  prob- 
lems 

The  substances  available  in  thi.^  $90  bil- 
lion-a-year  marketplace  have  become  .so  di- 
ver.se.  and  some  so  new.  that  even  the  ex- 
perts cannot  keep  track  of  them  ail. 

•  The  .selection  in  the  delicaie.st.en  of  drugs 
is  tr.uch  greater  than  it's  ever  been.'  said 
Or.  M.  Duncan  Stanton,  directo-  of  roseaich 
tor  the  Addicts  and  Families  Program  ai  'he 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Sclioo!  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 
Center.  He  cond  icted  a  nine  'ear  study  of 
iiard-drug  users. 

In  some  respects.  wholes.ile  access  to 
dn.as  is  a  sitiiiition  witii  little  cultural 
precedent. 

"Most  societies  since  the  beginning  of 
time  have  had  intoxicants  and  integrated 
thotn  into  ntcs  of  pas,sage  like  weddings  cr 
celebrations. "  said  Dr.  Robert  B.  Millinan. 
director  oi  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Service  at  the  Payne  Wnitncy  Psychiatric 
CUnic  in  New  Yorls. 

But  these  soc.eties  were  u.sing  the  one  or 
two  substances  endemic  to  that  area."  he 
said,  citing  alcohol  as  an  example.  '  Most 
people  didii  t  get  into  t;oublc  with  i-ie.w 
substances— they  were  integrated  into  the 
.societ^.  in  tne  s^•nso  fh-at  people  knew  how 
to  control  them. 

•The  ominous  thing  about  the  present- 
day  Western  culture  is  that  we  nave  access 
to  all  intoxicanl.s  from  ali  societies,  and  we 
don't  know  'now  to  coiitrol  them.  This  can 
be  very  dangerous  to  those  wlio  are  at  risk: 
tne  young,  the  psychologically  d'sturbed 
ana  the  disadvantaged. " 

"VOU  CAN  GET  ANYTHI.SG  YOU  WANT 

Ti-.at  availability  cuts  across  age.  ciass. 
professional  .and  geographic  distinctions. 
"Yoi;  can  get  anything  you  want,  any- 
where." said  15-year-o!d  Eileen  Otero,  who 
grew  up  in  Queens  and  Manhattan,  and  now 
attends  a  parochial  nigh  sciiooi  on  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side.  Drugs  are  all  over.  I  never 
go  a  day  without  someone  offering  me 
weed." 

Availability  is  no  doubt  a  key  factor  in 
widespread  use.  In  the  general  population, 
the  increase  in  use  of  lUega.  drugs  has  been 
dramatic  in  the  la.st  two  decades.  In  )?WZ. 
less  th.nn  1  percent  of  the  population  had 
ever  tised  an  illegal  drug.  Two  decades  later. 


according  to  the  ".Mational  Institute  on  Drug 
Ab-ase.  33  percete  jf  Anaericans  age  i2  and 
older  reported  ha'  mg  used  m^irijuana.  hal- 
lucinogens, cocaii.-  herion  or  psychothera- 
peutic drugs  for  i.onmedical  purposes  at 
some  time. 

The  incre:<se  in  cotrdne  use  particularly. 
iias  been  sub.stant!..!  .doubling  among  those 
over  age  26  in  the  three-ye-ir  period  from 
1970  to  1982.  The  .  :i.i<2  survey  was  based  on 
5,624  Americans  lu.iig  in  housenolds  at  h 
fixed  residence  and  i.^  projected  on  national 
census  figures. 

Sixty-four  percent,  of  American  young 
people  have  tied  an  J  -'..1  drug  before  they 
{im?^  high  school,  no  ^nore  than  a  third 
have  used  drugs  otl  ■  ilian  marijuana,  ac 
cording  to  another  l;!o2  National  Institute 
study.  Ti-.e  research  showed  that  59  percent 
of  llie  set'.icrs  hac,  ttii>d  marijuana,  16  per- 
cent had  tried  cocuin-i,  IC  percent  had  tried 
LSD  ano  i  per'-e.'i  liad  tried  heroin. 

Nearl;  all  young  :.^eople,  93  percent,  had 
ir'Pd  alcohol,  '/ne  high  u.se  of  £.lcoho! 
among  young  people  is.  of  course,  not  a  new 
Dhenoiueaon  ;:i  America,  but  its  use  in  con- 
junction witl'i  .i.-ugs  is  regarded  as  a  growing 
niro'olem. 

Some  observers  say  the  overall  statistics 
inemsel'  es  illusiraue  ihe  nev  le.el  of  social 
(o'erance  and  are  not  overly  concerned. 

R.  Keith  Suo.ip  founued  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana 
Laws  in  197').  and  is  now  a  lawyer  practicing 
in  Washington.  * 

•I  think  marijuana  pained  respectability 
as  the  people  wh.o  smoked  it  gained  respect- 
ability, ne  said.  "The  great  number  of 
middle-class  p-creational  drug  users  use 
them  like  their  narents  u.^ed  alcohol  " 

But  many  of  these  who  treat  the  casual 
tie.s  of  this  quiet  traasformation  are  worried 
about  its  effects. 

'The  culture  'ust  i-sn't  seriously  looking  at 
soft  or  recreational  drug  use  as  a  health 
proDlem.'  said  Dr.  Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal,  a 
psychiatrist  who  is  president  of  Phoenix 
House  in  Manh  ttan.  the  nation's  largest 
private  drut-treatmeni  program.  "Everyone 
wants  1.0  talk  about  the  newest  drug-co- 
caine or  'v'alium  or  angel  dust.  And  wliat 
Ihat  igt.ores  is  that  the  culture  just  natural- 
b  takes  for  granted  that  there  will  be  a  new 
drug" 

Dr.  Rosenthal  believes  that  drug  abase  is 
an  insuiiiciently  recognized  factor  in  tht  na- 
tional statistics  on  suicide,  auto  and  other 
accidents,  plane  crashes,  mental  break- 
downs, work-related  problems,  I'uancy  and 
teen-age  pregnancies.  Since  the  role  of 
drugs  is  usually  ignoied  in  tallying  ."uc:i  sta- 
tistics, it  is  difficult  to  measure  precisely. 

LINK  TC  ACC!  DENTS  TABULATED 

Howe-.er.  6  percent  of  those  in  New  York 
State.  729.000  people,  it  is  estimated,  had  in 
the  iast  six  mi>nths  driven  an  automobile 
while  feeling  the  effects  of  drugs,  according 
to  the  most  recent  study  of  druE  u.se  among 
state  residents.  It  is  estimated  that  58.000 
New  Yorkers  r?-pcrted  having  automobile 
accidents  wh'ie  inving  under  the  influence 
of  drusts.  The  s'  udy,  a  1981  survey  of  3.500 
New  Yorkers  r  siding  in  households,  w.as 
conducted  by  the  state's  Divi;>ion  of  Rub- 
stance  Abuse  Ser-.  ices. 

.As  a  lesult  of  u.sins  drugs,  the  study 
showed,  an  estimated  618,000  state  residents 
experienced  problems  \n  work  or  school, 
565.000  experienced  pioblems  with  family 
and  frier  Is,  and  443.000  e'oericnced  health 
problems. 

The  researchers  reported  that  residrnUs 
with  household  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more 
had  the  highest  drug  use  in  'he  .state.  an-J  6 


percent,  an  estimi^ted  51.CU0,  o.'  these  .Y:>i- 
dent.s  xcre.  considered  (o  be  serioi's  •i'ouiors. 

In  specific  incir^.-nti.  drug  abi;so  has 
caused  everything;  'r.,u-\  sno-vmoliil'-  a"ci- 
d*: ats  to  i^rowniiigs. 

•The  only  .•iUbgroup  in  o.-  societ>  that 
has  showed  an  increase  in  mo'i.ility  'ales  is 
our  adolescenis.'  said  Dr.  writ:  m  PolMn.  di- 
rector of  the  National  lrj»tr.u>,e  on  Drug 
Abuse.  "That  'rtJ'l  If  •ilso  true  for  acri- 
dents.  homicid'  -.  and  suitid';:-..  and  many  of 
those  trends  mr.y  be  related  to  drug  and  al- 
cohol use.  '  T;-.  "Ugh  drug  lu-e  amuns;  .'r  e  na- 
tion's youth  h-j-s  generally  rieciined.  .ne  said. 
•We  are  still  the  lOU-.ilrN  N'lih  a  higlier  level 
of  drug  use  .iinong  young  pcopie  thi'n  any 
oth"r  country  in  tl.e  world." 

In  the  workplace,  drug  use  is  reported  tc 
have  been  directly  invoived  in  evr»-y thing 
from  train  wrecks  by  marijUi.  na-smoK.ng  en- 
gineers to  the  arrests  of  nuclear  power-plar.t 
guarriR  \]y  ihe  Ort^jon  State  police  for  -jsing 
marijuana.  am!'>hetamines.  c^x.ai.'-e  and 
LSD. 

CO^T  TO  EMe:  O'irEB  EdTI^  nTEn 

Indu.-try  studies  have  estimated  that  drug 
or  alcohol  abiisc  costs  an  emplo>cr  rt  least 
25  percent  of  "■  worker'.^-  salary  'n  ios.«  of 
productivity,  poor  attendance  and  ir.  xi  -j>eil 
medi-.'al  benefits.  "I'\\<:'  economic,  social, 
healtli  nnd  crime  related  esses  cai:sed  by 
drug  abuse  in  a  single  year  have  beci"!  plafe-d 
at  SIC  billion  to  $20  billion,  ac.  o;  Jiiei  to  the 
Blue  Cro.ss  and  Blue  Shield  Associalior).s. 

Among  professionals,  doctors  ha>c  iradi 
tionally  been  singled  out  for  abuse  probiems 
because  of  their  easy  access  to  drugs   But 
the  problem  exists  among  other  prcfe.ssirn- 
al  groups  as  well 

•This  is  in  eve-y  way  a  con.servativt;  com- 
iniinity.'  .said  a  highb  placed  court  .\dminis- 
t.-ator  ii;  a  ma.ior  Midale  V^esttrn  state  who 
requestei  anonyinitv.  'But  I  kno-*'  prcsteu- 
tors  who  regularly  prosecute  mari.iuana 
ca.ses  ai'd  smoke  pot  at  liie  sam<-  time. ' 

She  said  that  although  the  .stresses  ol 
their  trade  hao  long  made  trial  'awyers  vul- 
nerable to  aleoliol  abuse,  younger  lawyers 
w  re  combining  aicohoI  with  oth<>r  dru^s. 
•■'"•on  t  imply  from  what  I'm  saying  that  it's 
just  lawyers."  she  continued.  "Lots  of  co- 
caine is  use.i  {-.nd  sold  by  other  professionals 
in  this  tovn 

One  si'ting  c.imii.al  court  judge  '  she 
said,  'who  ha.s  a  reputation  a.s  a  touch  sen- 
tencer  in  cases  involving  possession  of  co- 
caine and  heroin,  .^nce  lectured  me  about 
ho-*  provincial  I  v.-3s  about  not  using  co- 
caine m.vself.  He  told  me  I  should  grow  up." 
In  otiier  word?.,  that  she  should  have  used 
cocaine',  a.';  he  had. 

"What  really  bothers  me  is  the  hypocrisy 
of  it.  "  she  continued.  "Sentencing  people  to 
the  terrib!"  prisons  v.e  have  in  our  state  for 
things  the  prosectitors  are  doing  them- 
selves." 

PERSISrENT  PROBLEM  IN  MILITARY 

For  rtnother  large  employer,  the  military, 
drug  use  has  been  ?  matter  of  concern  .'^inct 
t  he  Vietnam  War.  and  is  a  persis'en'  prob- 
lem. According  to  a  1931  study  by  (he  Hou.se 
Select  Committee  on  Drug  AbiL.e,  twj 
thirds  of  the  sailors  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Ponestal,  including,  the  men  who  launch  F- 
14  jet  fighters,  rei- e'arly  used  n->ariiuana 
and  pep  pills  to  relieve  the  fatigue  "f  work- 
ing lb-  and  18-hour  days. 

As.sei  lions  about  the  effects  of  drugs  in 
the  workplace  arc  often  sitnplistic.  .said  Dr. 
John  C.  Kramer,  who.  in  liie  Nixon  Aclmin- 
istration.  was  an  a-ssociate  director  ot  the 
White  House  Special  Action  Offie>'  for  Drug 
Abuse  and  Prevention 
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iciiii  to  fbfKeC  that  lots  of  joos  are 

c\e.  '  :».£*  Dr    Kramer,  a  psvchia- 

la  ■MX  ?»ocjat-'  p'ofpssor  at  the 

of  Caiifor.iia  at    Irvine.   "For  a 

whu  h;i.s  lo  lilt  tilt'  same  kind  of 

.same  spot  on  -tht.  lame  pieces  of 

day.  marijviana  may  b'-  the  only 

t    makes    n^t    liammering    seem 


1,1 
'  divoice 

age   of    16.   she   was   finishing   a 

.'ack  Daniels  every  night,  and  was 

men  ting  with   LSD  during  the  day, 

trijed  everything  else  but  heroin.  In 

entered  a  treatment  program  at 

iouse   and.   after   a    four-month 

her   multiple   addictions,    has 

free  for  14  months  since. 

'ery  naive."  said  Mrs.  Marks.  In 

treatment.     Mrs.     Marks    joined 

therapy  sessions  with  her  20-year-old 

and  with   her  former  husband. 

lis  wife.  Bonnie,  and  with  Debbie. 

that  parent-;  have  to  take  over 

P4rents  again."  she  .said.  "When  I 

growfig   up.   my  parpi-.ts  said   no  and 

-but  I  wanted  my  children  to  be 

And  that  was  wr^ng." 

Polln   of   the   National   Institute  on 

Abuie  says  one  should  remember  that 

tole  tition  of  som^^  drugs  is  not  neces- 

iame  as  apprnv:-,..   'There  is  much 

value  now  involved  in,  say.  seeing 

sfnoking  a  joint  or  using  coke."  he 

"But  there  has  also  been  a  trend 

that:  the  steady  and  accelerating 

legislation  banning  head  shops, 

been  a  grass-roots  movement." 


(  LOSING  OF  SHOPS  SOUGHT 


In  many  communities  across  the  country, 
antimariji^ina  organizations  have  attempt- 
down  paraphernalia  outlets,  ef- 
lave  paralleled  the  attempt  to  get 
drivers  off  the  road.  The  backlash 
fugs   has   included   a   network   of 
liated  support  groups,  drug-infor- 
mfetings  and  drug-treatment-refer- 


believes  that  drug  use  as  a  phe- 

>eaked  between  1977  and  79.  In 

u$ation's  student  surveys,  tiie  1982 

wed   a  drop   from    1981    in   the 

high-school    seniors    who    used 

daily,  monthly  or  had  used  it  in 

And  daily  use  of  marijuana 

'.schooi  seniors  declined  for  tht- 

essive  year,  from  10.7  percent  in 

perce  11  in  1982. 
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"It  may  be.  as  some  have  speculated,  that 
our  young  people  are  beginning  to  heed  the 
Government's  health  messages."  said  Dr. 
Ira  Cisin.  professor  of  sociology  at  George 
Washington  University,  who  directs  the  the 
Federal  agency's  national  survey  of  Ameri- 
cans in  households.  "We  do  not  know 
whether  the  downturn  in  marijuana  use  re- 
flects a  temporary  economic  slump  or  a  con- 
tinuing shift  to  more  conservative  behav- 
ior." 

CHANGE  IS  RELATED  TO  ACE 

In  contrast,  though,  among  those  over  age 
26,  the  use  of  cocaine,  marijuana,  hallucino- 
gens and  stimulants  reported  in  the  study  is 
rising,  though  not  dramatically,  save  in  the 
•ase  of  cocaine.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
.  mergency  room  visits  and  deaths  involving 
drug  abuse  have  increased  among  those  age 
30  to  39,  unlike  the  patterns  for  younger  age 
groups. 

According  to  reports  from  the  agency's  na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network,  there 
there  was  a  doubling  of  reports  involving  co- 
caine from  1979  to  81,  the  most  recent  sta- 
tistics, available,  and  there  was  a  sharp  in- 
crease from  1,910  to  3,479.  of  reports  involv- 
ing he.-oin. 

Dr.  Pollin  and  a  number  of  other  experts 
attribute  the  contradictions  between  declin- 
ing drug  use  among  the  yoling  and  rising 
drug  use  among  older  groups  to  the  linger- 
ing effects  of  the  60's-generation  culture  on 
the  rt  St  of  society.  "The  flower  children  of 
the  60's  are  now  approaching  middle  age 
and  they  are  bringing  with  them  the  residue 
of  ha.'iits  formed  in  earlier  years."  said  Dr. 
Cisin. 

Not  everyone  accepts  that  view,  however. 
■  I  den  t  have  the  sense  that  we  can  at- 
tribute this  to  a  group  with  a  specific  prob- 
lem that  is  wending  its  way  through  the  age 
pyramid,  and  then  the  problem  comes  to  an 
end,"  said  Dr.  Jessor.  "It  .■seems  unlikely 
that  the  drug  problem  is  going  to  age  itself 
out'  of  the  population— that's  rather  wish- 
ful. Looking  at  it  from  the  larger  culture, 
drug  use  ir  general  Is  an  institutionalized 
phenomenon." 

HE  SEES  PROCESS  OF  INTECRATIOK 

Whether  or  not  drug  use  has  reached  that 
Status  yet.  Dr.  Zinberg  of  Harvard  says  a 
number  of  illegal  drugs  are  undergoing  a 
process  of  societal  integration.  "Of  course  it 
poses  problems  for  those  who  are  vulnerable 
to  abusing  these  drugs,"  he  said,  "but  a  lot 
of  the  use  has  developed  into  what  I  call 
controlled  usage.  ' 

"Most  of  these  drugs  are  introduced  with 
a  bang,"  he  continued,  "ard  they  are  greet- 
ed with  enormous  hysteria.  The  process  is 
not  complete,  but  the  large  majority  of 
people  know  how  to  control  them.  Hysteria 
has  been  replaced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  drurs  " 

Some  drugs  are  muci  harder  to  control 
than  others,  he  said.  ";  m  not  happy  about 
the  extreme  availability  of  cocaine, "  said 
Dr.  Zinberg. 

"We  can  reduce  trafficking  by  making  it 
prohibitively  difficult  for  people  to  try  it." 
said  Francis  M.  Mullen.  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Dr.  Kramer  agrees  that  it  is  necessary  to 
control  the  availability  of  illegal  drugs,  but 
he  says  that  to  expect  their  elimination  is 
unrealistic  in  an  open  society. 

"As  the  stringency  of  controls  increases," 
he  said,  the  social  problems  associated  with 
the  control  of  drug  use  l>ecome  greater  and 
greater.  So.  as  you  lengthen  sentences  and 
tighten  up,  you  get  more  problems  involving 
black  markets  and  organized  crime,  and  you 


get  more  invasion  ui  privacy  and  fundamen- 
tal liberties.  " 

SEES  IT  AS  TASK  IN  GROWING  UP 

Dr.  Jessor  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
says  coping  with  the  presence  of  irugs  may 
have  become  a  kind  of  rite  of  passage  for 
young  people.  'It  may  now  be  n  develop- 
ment task  that  young  people  need  to  come 
to  terms  with,  "  he  said,  "like  separation 
from  parents,  career  development,  and  sexu- 
ality. And  so  we  ought  to  focus  on  education 
and  provide  the  kinds  of  information  and 
skills  for  the  least  irresponsible  use  of  these 
substances." 

Dr.  Pollin  offered  a  final,  disquieting  note 
on  the  future  of  the  nation's  drug  culture: 
"The  laboratories  that  produce  ever-More 
potent  psychoactive  drugs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts.  The  number  of  drugs  out 
a  decade  from  now  will  be  twice  as  great  as 
they  were  10  years  ago.  The  problem  will 
never  go  away.  It  will  be  more  complex." 

CFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22.  1983] 

Drug  Abuse  ik  America:  Widening  Array 
Brings  New  Perils 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

American  hotel  guests  in  Cuzco.  Peru. 
12,000  feet  high  in  the  Andes,  are  sometimes 
surprised  at  being  offered  coca  tea  to  help 
them  adjust  to  the  altitude.  But  it  seems  to 
help  and  they  probably  suffer  no  ill  effects. 
Peruvian  Indians  have  been  using  it  for  gen- 
erations. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum."  said 
Dr.  Robert  Byck  of  Yale  University,  an 
expert  on  cocaine,  "is  a  man  I  encountered 
who  was  spending  $400,000  a  year,  buying 
cocaine  by  the  half  pound,  and  shooting  it 
intravenously.  He  was  sitting  in  a  blacked- 
out  cellar  with  an  Ml  rifle,  shooting  at  his 
hallucinations." 

The  man  in  the  basement  and  the  hotel 
guests  in  Cuzco  were  taking  the  same  drug. 

The  two  uses  point  up  the  dramatic  differ- 
ence in  reactions  to  which  many  Americans 
are  now  subjecting  themselves.  Use  of  illicit 
driigs  is  continuing  to  rise  among  American 
adults,  and  social  scientists  t)elieve  that  to  a 
large  extent  this  usage  has  t>ecome  increas- 
ingly "acceptable"  on  all  levels  of  American 
society.  To  medical  experts,  such  acceptance 
represents  dangerous  ignorance.  "The  selec- 
tion in  the  delicatessen  of  drugs  is  much 
greater  than  its  ever  been,"  says  Dr.  M. 
Duncan  Stantan  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine.  Some  of  these 
natural  or  artificially  produced  chemicals 
are  new  or  recently  produced  variants  of 
older  forms  that  are  better  understood  than 
the  new  ones. 

Some  experts  believe  the  biology  of  drug 
abuse  is  t>ecoming  more  and  more  complex, 
as  new  compounds  become  available.  In  one 
recent  tragic  Instance,  three  men  and  a 
woman  in  California  developed  serious,  crip- 
pling conditions  after  taking  a  synthetic 
drug  they  had  been  sold  as  a  "new  synthetic 
heroin." 

In  fact,  the  drug,  known  to  chemists  as 
MPTP.  was  an  industrial  chemical.  What 
happened  to  the  four  who  used  it  showed 
that  the  chemical  is  a  potent  and  remark- 
ably selective  poi.son  for  brain  cells.  Three 
of  the  four  patients  were  hospitalized,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  Science  from  Stanford 
University  Medical  Center.  All  three  were 
almost  totally  immobile,  unable  to  spe  vk  in- 
telligibly. They  had  fixed  unblinking  stares 
and  drooled  continually.  The  fourth,  treat- 
ed as  an  outpatient,  had  a  short-stepped 
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slow,  shuffling  gait  and  a  as  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  the  other  three. 

The  report  said  the  patients  appeared  to 
have  suffered  damage  to  a  .specific  region  of 
the  brain  called  the  sub.='.aniia  nigra,  pro- 
d'acing  effects  thai  bore  a  lemarkable  olini- 
cal  resemblance  lo  Parki.ison  s  di.sease."  An 
ironic  fA^i.st  to  'lr»  tragedies  was  that  the  pa- 
tients attempt  'o  get  "hifeh"  in  a  no-*"  .v&y 
may  have  given  science  an  important  clue  to 
the  cause  of  parkin.sonisiii. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  .'■:nid  the  tradition- 
al sub.st.ances  of  abuse  are  beinu  augmented 
by  several  entire  series  of  new  .synthetic  var- 
iants and  look-alike"  drugs.  "This  kind  of 
chemical  smorgasbord  is  going  to  i.icrease," 
he  said. 

Another  expert,  D.-.  Jiroin.  h.  Jaffe  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  -said  never- 
theless that  most  current  cirug.s  of  abuse, 
even  some  thai  have  an  aura  of  novelty, 
were  actually  oli  familiar  chemicals. 

It  is  clear  fmn.  much  experience,  that  ef- 
fects depend  on  'he  ch'Tntstry  of  the  'Irug 
il.self,  the  amount  u.sed.  and  also  on  many 
other  circumstances— how.  when,  where  and 
why  it  is  taken.  Second,  th"  effecls  of  any  il- 
licit drugs  depend  greaMy  on  unpredictable 
elements:  the  concentration  and  purity  of 
the  drug  and  the  nature  and  amouiiUj  of  the 
contaminants  that  go  with  it. 

Cocaine  use  among  adults  in  the  Unitod 
States  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  any  other  drug,  according  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drue  Abuse.  It  is  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  the  new  attrac- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  biological  complex- 
ities of  current  usage.  Cocaine's  effects 
depend  greatly  on  why  and  where  it  is 
taken,  the  amount  and  frequency  of  use.  the 
route  of  administration,  the  dilution  of  the 
dose  and  the  chemistry  of  the  dilu.'nts. 

It  clears  from  'he  blood  rapidly  so  that  a 
user  must  take  it  frequently  lo  maintain  the 
effects.  Sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite  and. 
when  drug  effects  wear  off,  anxiety  and 
severe  depre.ssion  may  result. 

The  drug  is  a  natural  plant  substance 
called  an  alkaloid,  one  of  a  large  family  of 
chemicals.  Others  include  nicotine,  caffeine, 
morphine,  quinine  and  strychnine.  Like 
these,  cocaine  has  its  legit imate  uses.  It  is  a 
local  anesthetic  employed  in  ear.  nose  and 
throat  operations  and.  formerly,  in  stirgery 
on  the  eye.  Applied  to  mucous  membramcs 
with  a  swab,  it  is  readily  absorbed  into  the 
blood. 

For  nonmedicrl  purposes,  cocaine  has 
been  used  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  ways: 
by  chewing  the  coca  leaf,  eating  the  alkaloid 
(purified  to  varying  degrees),  sniffing  it  as  a 
powder,  smoking  cocaine  paste  or  heating  it 
and  inhaling  its  vapors,  cr  taking  it  by  injec- 
tion. Cocaine  was  used  by  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians in  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  made 
available  by  the  Spanish  to  their  Indian 
slaves  because  it  seemed  to  improve  per- 
formance and  inerea.se  physical  enduran^-e. 

The  reported  effects  are  euphoria,  a  sense 
of  power,  clarity  of  mind  and,  although  the 
drug  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  a  sense  of 
calmness.  The  drug  raises  heart  rate,  blood 
pressure  and  body  temperature,  and  often 
dilates  the  pupils.  Large  overdo'es  can  cause 
high  fever  and  fatal  con-vulsions 

Cocaine  is  taken  up  quickly  by  the  blood 
and  is  absorbec'  readily  in  the  brain.  The 
form  called  free  base  in  this  country,  is  com- 
monly smoked  and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Whether  cocaine  is  additive  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  often  ob.scured  by  differences  in  def- 
inition. Users  do  not  .suffer  the  ..ame  agoniz- 
ing withdrawal  effects  a.":  user.'  of  the  opiate 


narcotics,  experts  say.  But  heavy  users  can 
experience  deep  mental  depre.ssion  'n  the 
drugs  absence,  a.-'l  show  powerlul  compul- 
sion to  continue  tnKing  it. 

Cocaine's  anesthetic  effect.s  are  believe  lo 
be  caused  by  the  org  blocking  nerve  signal 
transmissions  fro  ;,  ner'.e  cell  to  nerve  ceil 
by  hampering  th'"  t'.ow  of  sodium  ions  across 
nerve  cell  membrares 

The  elm  ate' i  :ie?i'  rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure are  attributed  to  a  different  sort  of  in- 
terlerence  with  nerve  signal  transmi.ssion. 
the  effect  is  though  to  be  that,  of  preventing 
nerve  cells  from  again  taking  up  a  nerve 
signal  transmissioii  iibslance  after  they 
have  discharged  that  ■■heniieal  in  transmit- 
ting a  signal  to  adjonung  cells.  The  processs 
is  known  us  '•e-upta!f£ 

This  effect,  ci'lled  prevention  of  re 
uptake,  's  also  th(-  traditional  explanation 
of  the  drug"s  powerful  euphoric  effects,  but 
Dr.  Byck  said,  it  \i  probably  not  the  real 
answer. 

Chronic  use  i.~.n  destroy  li.ssues  of  the 
no.se  and  luui,  as  a  result  of  diminished 
S'ood  si.nply  Heavy  use  of  ihe  drug,  par- 
•■xularly  by  in.i  >ction.  can  produce  serious 
rrental  effect.-.  i;icludiiip  hallucinations  and 
psychosis.  An  evtreme  overoose  may  bring 
on  fatal  high  temperature  and  convulsions. 
Cocaine  users  often  say  'hat  occasional  use 
via  the  nose  will  not  necessarily  have  seri- 
ous ill  effects.  Bui  Dr.  Byck  emphasized 
that,  while  the  statement  may  be  true,  it 
can  be  dangerously  misleading.  It  is  difficult 
for  anyone  to  keep  use  of  the  drug  ""occa- 
sional,'" he  said,  and  every  compulsive  user 
started  out  with  single  or  occasional  use. 

STI1«ULANTS 

Cocaine  is  one  of  the  ofien-abu.sed  drugs 
that  are  classified  as  central  nervous  system 
stimulants.  Of  the  others,  the  best  known 
are  probably  amphetamine  and  its  clo.se 
chemical  relatives.  They  are  longer  acting 
than  cocaine,  but  share  .some  other  effects 
with  it.  The  anriphetamines  produce  exce.> 
sive  activity,  restle.ssnc.ss,  loss  of  appetite. 
Heavy  users  may  suffer  hallucinations,  par- 
anoia and  on  sufficient  overdo.se.  coma  and 
death. 

There  is  also  a  growing  category  of  "look- 
alikes,"  .so  called  because  they  are  packaged 
to  look  like  amphetamines,  but  contain 
milder  stimulants  such  as  ephedrine.  phen- 
ylpropanolamine and  caffeine. 

Public  health  experts  like  to  include  nico- 
tine in  discussions  of  drug  abuse,  because  it 
too  can  cause  a  habit  difficult  to  break  and 
because  of  the  serious  long-term  health  ef- 
fects of  its  principal  vehicle,  ihe  cigarette. 

Marijuana,  also  taken  customarily  by 
smoking,  is  generally  viewed  as  a  drug  with 
various  effects.  It  clearly  poses  psychologi- 
cal dangers  to  adolescent  users  and  many  di- 
verse effects  have  been  attributed  to  it.  The 
overall  importance  to  health  of  the  phy.sical 
effects  is  still  a  subject  of  debate. 

DEPRESSANTS 

At  th«  opp'.'sile  end  of  the  drug  abuse 
spectrum  frori'  stimulants  is  an  even  larger 
category  of  psr.choactive  substances  some- 
times grouped  under  the  general  name  de- 
pressants. They  include  the  narcotics, 
opium,  morphine,  heroin  and  others;  the 
many  kinds  of  barbiturates;  and  the  sleep- 
promoting  drugs  such  ;v,  methaqualone. 

These  drugs  may  be  taken  to  achieve  a 
p.sychological  "high. "  but  their  common 
action  is  actually  to  depress  the  activity  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Dr.  Cohen  said 
the  effect*  perceived  by  ihe  user  depend  on 
multiple  factors  of  personality,  expectation 
and  social  situation  as  well  as  on  rhai-macol- 
ogy. 


The  narcotics  and  many  »theii  in  this 
broad  category  can  produce-  v.a>;si?al  addic- 
tion, with  the  ctevrlopnunt  o!  lOleruice  and 
withdrawal  syniptonij  liiai  tu  b.  severe. 
They  nicludc  restle.s.-iicss.  ijm.i.s".  .  vcmiUiiK. 
chills  and  "  goosetlesh."  diai:'iea  and  xh 
dominal  cramps  Hi  an  rate  p.ri.i  blood  pres- 
sure m.ay  go  up  Involuntar'  m  i.srie  .-fasms 
may  add  lo  i>.e  vKlims  aironie^  durlnt'  the 
worst  phase  oi  i  he  'vithdrawal. 

In  a  chapter  on  drug  addiriion  and  abuse 
in  the  widfiy  used  mediciil  ti  .>it  Goodman 
and  Gilnian's  "Th  Pharr -.ac^iogir.il  Basis 
of  Therapeutics.'  Dr.  Ja;'^  notes  tli:it  loler- 
anc<  does  not  devi-lop  uiiififinl;'  to  .'il  ol 
the  actions  of  a  raicolic  druij.  'rheie  nay  be 
stronger  tolerances  to  jne  .iv't'on  than  to 
another.  But  no  single  bio' ''I'tiiici'l  tnodel 
seems  able  to  account  foi  all  of  'hi  complex 
piienomena  that  are  .,een  witn  ihe  many 
classes  ol  drugs  that  produce  loleiance  and 
physical  dependence. 

Dr.  William  Pollin.  director  of  .ht  "Vation- 
al  Institute  on  Drug  Abi.se.  ,aid  alcohol 
should  always  be  included  in  discuis.siorji  '.if 
drug  abuse  becau.se  that  parlie  lar  .lepres 
sant  of  the  central  nervous  syste;r,  i;  among 
the  mo:  t  widely  abused  of  such  rirurfs  arid 
probably  contnb'.uos  to  more  leatlis,  dis- 
abilities and  hiiman  tragedic  liia;:  av.y  of 
the  oll'.ers. 

hallucinogens 

Another  class  of  substances  thai  figure 
.mporlantly  in  the  drug  abuse  world  are  the 
hallucinogens,  including  phenc^elidine, 
known  as  PCP,  lysergic  acid  dlf^thylamide, 
known  as  LSD.  and  far  older  natural  iilant 
sub.stances  such  as  mescaline,  produred  by 
some  cacti,  and  psilocybin,  the  main  psy- 
choactive ingredient  in  .some  .spef-les  of 
mushrooms. 

These  too  vary  in  their  chcnisiry  and 
probably  in  theii  specific  actions,  but,  in  a 
sense,  they  all  seem  to  open  the  floodgates 
of  brain  activity  so  that  the  user  may  be  del- 
uged with  internally  produced  per'-eptions— 
colors,  odors  and  sounds  and  sometimes 
more  structured  hallucinations.  A  guide  for 
physicians  prepared  by  the  Ami  rican  Medi- 
cal Association  said  intoxication  with  the.se 
substances  involves  profoundly  disturbed 
behavior  and  loss  of  contact  with  reality. 

A  booklet  prepared  b^  Blue  Cro."-s-Blue 
Shield  As.sociations  in  collaboration  with 
Ihe  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  lists 
among  pos.sible  ill  effects  of  hallucinogens; 
"breaks'  from  reality,  "flashback'  experi- 
ences of  the  drugs  effects  long  after  its  use 
has  been  discontitiued.  impaired  memory 
and  perceptions  in  some  cases,  anxiety  and 
depression. 

INHAL.^NTS 

Considered  particularly  dangerous  by  ex- 
perls  are  some  of  the  substances  generally 
referred  to  as  inhalants.  These  are  a  diverse 
group  of  volatile  substances  including  ga-so- 
line.  toluene,  paint  thinners,  dry  cleaning 
solutions,  nitrous  oxide  and  am>l  and  butyl 
nitrites.  They  vary  in  potential  for  harm, 
but  some  of  the  compounds,  including  tolu- 
ene, can  produce  physical  damage  to  the 
brain  and  some  can  give  rise  immediately  tc 
disturbances  in  heart  rhythm  that  can  be 
fatal. 

"The  intoxicating  effect  is  immediate, 
though  not  long-lastiu'!.  "  the  medical  as.'^o- 
ciation's  guide  said  of  .some  of  these  inhal- 
ants. The  products  inhaled  are  inexpen- 
sive, legal  and  readily  available  in  the  home 
or  workplace,  and  the  compact  packaging  of 
items  such  as  gl.ie  or  nail  polish  remover 
makes  these  easy  items  to  carry  in  a  pocket 
or  purse." 
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tion.   which    represents  a   miniature   "baby 
•loom.,"  grows  older. 

Fear  ol  orimc,  e.<perts  noted,  has  given 
rise  to  ineri  a.>;es  in  public  appeals  for  r.ti/fer 
anticrime  legislation,  including  the  abolition 
01  parole,  imposition  of  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing and  the  death  penalty— none  of  which 
has  bt'en  proved  to  reduce  crime 

Analysis  of  the  nation's  criminal  iustice 
system.  re\eals  that  emphasis  on  the 
•system"  is  misdircr-ied  beeau.se  there  is  no 
L.vstem.  jiist  a  "habit  of  oad  practices  that 
ha -n't  chariged  for  ."iO  years."  said  Sam 
Dash,  former  Watergate  committee  chief 
L-oun.sel  and  currently  a  law  professor  at 
ri*;orfcetfi\vn  University. 

Ctt  ns  the  results  ot  two  presidential  com- 
.1  iSiji~!i.s  o  :  ciiine.  f.cm  1957  and  1967.  both 
of  vvi.ich  hcwt'd  thu  most  crimes  go  unre- 
ported and  <.v\i'.  many  of  those  that  are  re- 
poited  go  iirsi.'.\  e'i  -includitif  48  percent  of 
ail  reported  rapes -L'ash  concluded: 

"The  sysiem  l.a,'--.  very  little  impact  on 
Clime.  What  we'r-'  lai'iiiiH  about  in  terms  of 
'..hat  police  cio,  what  prorculc-s  do,  what 
•ourt;  and  prion:-  rto  is  simply  reu  'itiiing  a 
iny  rt'a.r\  of  the  crime  problem  that  comes 
*o  our  attention.  The  rest  of  it  i.s  all  o  itside 
the  S's*e;n." 

Oash  added,  "If  you  look  at  who  gets 
caugl't  up  in  the  system— the  jails  and  pris- 
ons—it's basically  your  poor,  bla^'k  amateur, 
the  lo.3ers  in  the  crime  game.  However,  they 
are  r..)t  costing  society  nearly  as  much  as 
v.hie  L'oUnr  criminals  or  organized  crime." 

Pol'owing  a  steady  reduction  in  police  ol- 
ficeri.  sinrc  U'CO.  fewer  streets  are  being  pa- 
trolle'l.  Thus,  many  neighborhoods  have 
turne  i  to  >•■»•  :h  groups,  which  experts  gen- 
e'Cilly  ipi'unit;.  However,  they  point  out.  the 
key  ro  a  si:  /tessful  neighborhood  watch 
group  is  a  r  'c.-.e-knit  neighborhood,  ba^ed  on 
ti^'ht  f?uni!ies,  'vhere  youth  are  disciplined 
and  wai'-hed  bv  ndults,  not  necessarily  their 
parei;t.v. 

Yet,  accofflir/t'  to  Lyr.n  A.  Curtis,  presi- 
dent of  thi  Eiser.Iiower  Foundation  for  the 
PrevtnUon  ol  Violence,  it  is  the  detf  riora- 
tion  ol  neiF'ioo'  hiiods.  with  their  education- 
al and  s'lpport  syvLems.  that  is  the  root 
cause  of  crime  W '.!''.  unemployment,  reach- 
ing 11  percent,  mbinienance  of  neighbor- 
hoods will  proie  f-vrn  more  difficult  in  thi 
vears  ahead.  Curt.;,  .-lid. 

Nonetheless,  according  to  Webster,  statis- 
tics released  by  tl.e  FBI  show  that  crime  in 
America  reached  an  ar-lime  high  in  1980. 
began  leveling  ol>  in  1981  and  showed  a  five 
percent  decline  duriiig  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  "That's  encouraging.  "  Webster 
said.  "But  we  still  must  rsk  ourselves:  en- 
couraging compared  to  wi  it?" 

(From  the  Washington  :'ost,  Feb.  4.  19831 

Young  Americans  Cr    U^e  of  M.^RIJOANA 
'By  Tho.mfi    O'Toole) 

Young  Americans  h?  i  cut  down  their  use 
of  drugs  such  as  mar.  aana  and  mi  ihaqiia- 
lone  (Quaalude).  tu"  more  overdose;;  of  co- 
caine and  heroin  are  .showing  up  in  hospital 
einerseney  rooms  becau,  e  of  changes  in  the 
ways  these  drugs  are  being  used,  according 
to  government  officials. 

"The  rapidly  increasing  epidemic  of  drug 
use  in  this  country  in  the  1960s  uid  1970s 
has  finally  begun  lo  recede,  particularly 
among  young  people."  Di.  Edward  N. 
Brandt,  .Jr..  a.ssistanl  .secretary  for  lie;:llh  at 
the  Department  of  Health  i'.nd  Human  Serv- 
ices, .said  yesterday  a'e  a  news  coiiference. 

"However,  while  th^-rl-  may  be  fewer  lUiciJ 
drug  u.sers  in  our  population,  we  know  from 
the    people    who    show    up    in    emergency 


rooms  that  the  hea'lh  conse'juenceo  of  drug 
u.se  have  not  abated,    he  .said. 

In  the  firs!  nme  months  of  1982,  Brandt 
reported.  9.139  victims  of  heroin  overdose 
wen  admitted  lo  820  hospital  emergency 
rooms  in  26  metropolii;-n  area.-^  monitored 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse- 
roughly  a  one-third  increase  over  the  sami' 
period  in  1981 

The  same  820  emergency  rooms  look  in 
■1.615  people  suffcuig  from  cocaine  over- 
doses in  the  first  three-quarters  of  1982. 
more  tiian  that  total  for  ali  of  1981.  The  820 
hospitals  sampled  by  NiDA  constitute  les.'; 
than  20  percent  of  the  nation's  total, 

A  more  indept h  sampling  of  emergency 
room  cocaine  ca.sts  in  six  cities  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  .\dminisirntion  from  May  to 
October.  19Si;.  showed  dramatic  increases 
over  the  same  p:  riod  in  1981.  New  York 
showed  a  36-per'cnt  inciea.se;  Boston.  46.4 
percent:  .Mew  Orleans.  52.1'  percent;  Miami. 
71.5  percent.  Pluladtlphia,  83  perceni.  and 
Los  Angeles.  .10.4  percent. 

The  number  of  heroin-  and  cocaine-relat- 
ed dt:aths  is  also  ncrea'JinK  although  tht 
statistics  for  driii,  fatalities  run  at  least  nine 
months  behind  iho.se  for  emergency  room 
admissions. 

Reports  irom  85  medical  examiners 
showed  272  cocaine  deaths  in  1980.  335  in 
1981  and  a  rising  trend  in  1982.  Tiie  same 
medical  examiners  reported  898  heroin 
deaths  in  1930.  930  in  1981  -ind  a  similar 
rising  trend  for  1982, 

Most  of  the  herein  ovnr  Jose  cases  were  ad- 
dicts using  a  stronger  form  of  the  drug  that 
has  been  available  in  recent  years.  Brandt 
said. 

Most  of  the  cocaine  overdose  victims  were 
users  who  moved  from  the  conventional 
method  of  snorting  tiie  adulterated  po»vfler 
through  .he  nose  to  the  more  dangeious 
techniques  of  in.ieciing  liquid  cocaine  into 
the  veins,  called  "mainlining";  injecting  it 
with  heroin,  called  "speedhalling."  or  smok- 
ing it  in  its  pure  powder  form,  known  as 
■freebasinii.' 

"We're  seeing  a  definite  shif*  to  a  more  vi- 
cious type  of  cocaine  abuse."  Gene  R.  Hais- 
lip.  DEA';-:  director  of  enlorcemenl.  said  in 
an  interview. 

"There  is  a  clear  upward  nationwide  trend 
to  mainlining  and  freebasing  the  drug  that 
is  an  obvious  change  for  the  worse, "  Haislip 
said. 

Freebasing  cocaine  gels  the  drug  to  the 
brain  in  its  pure  torm  in  fewer  than  seven 
seconds,  a  method  of  use  that  narcotics  ex- 
pens  dc.'icribe  as  "devastating. " 

"There  is  probably  no  more  of  a  compul- 
sion for  a  drug  than  the  freebasing  of  co- 
caine, said  Dr.  Jack  Durell.  associate  direc- 
tor of  NIDA  for  science,  in  an  interview.  It 
very  quickly  becomes  a  devastating  experi- 
ence that  drives  the  users  into  total  submis- 
sion." 

On  the  brighter  .side.  NIOA  report ;  ci  yes- 
terday that  its  iMinual  survey  of  high  school 
sr>nioiT,  indicated  that  daily  marijuana  u.se 
by  young  people  has  declined  for  the  fourth 
succer-sive  year. 

NIDA's  survt  y  of  17,700  -tudents  across 
the  country  showed  ;hat  oi.e  out  of  16  high 
school  seniors  used  marijuana  daily.  As  re- 
cently as  1978.  one  in  nine  seniors  smoked 
marijuana  every  day. 

NIDA  saii  it  .sees  the  same  downwaid 
trend  in  young  people's  use  of  Quaahde  and 
cocaine.  NIDA  officials  said  that  DEA's 
ciackdown  on  illegal  methaqua'one  imports 
and  Ihi-  high  price  of  cocaine  i$100  a  gram) 
could  be  fartors. 


Why  are  young  Americans  smoking  less 
marijuana?  Drug  experts  said  there  is  in- 
creasing concern  among  youths  about  the 
effects  of  chronic  use  on  their  health,  and 
less  peer  acceptance  of  marijuana  use.  The 
growing  necessity  for  students  lo  do  well 
academically  also  is  cited. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10,  1983] 

FBI  Director  Says  Drugs  Top  Problem 

FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster  said  yes- 
terday that  drug  trafficking  has  become  the 
nation's  No.  1  crime  problem. 

Webster,  in  a  meeting  with  reporters  as  he 
approaches  his  fifth  year  in  office,  said  that 
illegal  narcotics  activities  generate  "tremen- 
dous corruption"  in  society. 

"The  amounts  of  money  available  for  cor- 
ruption in  the  drug  industry  are  extraordi- 
nary." he  said. 

Webster  said  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  have  the  FBI  work  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in  crack- 
ing down  on  large-scale  narcotics  operations 
is  a  major  step  toward  dealing  with  the  drug 
problem. 

While  there  have  been  some  signs  of  de- 
clining use  of  marijuana  among  younger 
people,  Webster  said,  "There  is  obviously 
sufficient  demand  [for  drugs]  to  support  a 
lot  of  illegal  activity." 

In  a  related  area,  Webster  said  the  DEA 
was  investigating  drug  use  on  Capitol  Hill 
because  there  "were  allegations  of  pervasive 
misconduct." 

Asked  whether  it  is  fair  for  federal  au- 
thorities lo  investigate  users  because  they 
may  hold  political  office,  he  replied,  "That's 
the  problem  the  Department  [of  Justice]  is 
wrestling  with." 

"Usage  tends  to  be  the  lowest  level  of  con- 
cern [for  the  FBI], "  Webster  said.  "But  a 
judgment  was  made  here,  because  [of]  the 
allegations  of  who  the  users  were,  that  a 
higher  standard  was  required." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20,  1983] 

Thais  Hesitate  To  Wreck  Opium  Fields  of 

Tribes 

(By  Colin  Campbell) 

Bangkok,  Thailand.  February  19.— The 
Thai  Government,  which  has  outlawed  the 
cultivation  of  opium  poppies,  has  nonethe- 
less declined  for  now  to  destroy  thousands 
of  acres  of  poppy  fields,  according  to  senior 
Thai  and  Western  drug  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

The  eradication  of  opium  crops  is  a  major 
part  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  domes- 
tic and  international  campaign,  announced 
last  fall,  against  illicit  drugs. 

Both  the  Administration  and  a  recent 
United  Nations  report  have  warned  that  ex- 
panding worldwide  narcotics  traffic  is  en- 
dangering the  health  of  millions,  skewing 
national  economies  and  financing  organized 
crime. 

THAIS  await  substitute  CROPS 

The  Thai  Government  has  said  that 
poppy  eradication  is  one  of  several  Thai 
weapons  against  narcotics.  But  senior  Thai 
officials  indicated  in  interviews  this  month 
that  the  essence  of  Thai  policy  is  to  encour- 
age mountain  Iribespeople  lo  plant  substi- 
tute crops  before  destroying  the  poppy 
fields. 

Despite  the  Reagan  Administration's 
urging  aind  despite  the  successes  of  eradica- 
tion programs  in  India.  China.  Turkey  and 
elsewhere,  the  Thais  say  their  non-Thai- 
speaking  hill  tribes  have  cultivated  opium 
for  generations  and  might  starve  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  cash. 


The  price  of  opium  on  the  mountain  mar 
kets  last  year  ranged  from  about  S75  to  $100 
a  kilogram,  and  is  currently  about  $80,  A 
kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds.  The  price  of 
heroin,  by  contrast,  has  been  rising  and  now 
sells  on  the  Burmese  border  for  about 
$4,000  a  kilogram.  Narcotics  officials  say 
demand  for  heroin  has  been  growing. 

.Thai  officials  also  point  out  that  in  the 
1960's,  Government  efforts  lo  move  tribal 
villages  away  from  areas  of  Communist  and 
other  insurgencies  evidently  caused  some 
tribespeople  to  join  with  the  insurgents. 

Chaiya  Poonsiriwongse,  Governor  of  the 
important  opium-growing  province  of 
Chiang  Mai.  said  he  shared  the  widespread 
opinion  among  officials  thai  Thailand's 
Communists  had  been  losing  ground  and  no 
longer  threatened  the  Government.  But  he 
said  he  feared  they  could  rise  again  in  the 
mountains  by  exploiting  discontent  over  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  fields.  "They  try 
to  cause  unrest  among  the  hill  tribes."  he 
said.  "They  say  were  trying  to  annihilate 
them." 

nothing  doing 

When  asked  if  Thailand  planned  to  de- 
stroy its  opium  fields.  Mr.  Chaiya  said. 
"Nothing  doing."  Such  an  attack  on  the  hill 
tribes,  he  said,  would  be  "out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"'It's  easy  to  stop  people  from  growing 
opium."  the  Governor  said.  "But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  half  a  million  moun- 
tain tribesmen?" 

Maj.  Gen.  Chavalit  Yodmani.  recently  ap- 
pointed Secretary  General  of  Thailand's 
Narcotics  Control  Board,  sounded  the  same 
theme.  He  said  300  mountain  villages  de- 
pended directly  on  opium  crops.  Asked  how 
many  villagers  that  included,  he  said  about 
100.000. 

This  year's  opium  crop  in  northern  Thai- 
land, though  damaged  by  cold  and  rainy 
weather,  is  expected  lo  yield  between  40  and 
50  tons  of  opium,  or  enough  to  be  refined 
into  four  or  five  tons  of  heroin. 

Thailand's  homegrown  opium  is  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  amount  grown 
throughout  the  so-called  Golden  Triangle 
region,  where  the  borders  of  Burma.  Thai- 
land and  Laos  meet.  Together  these  nations 
produced  more  than  600  tons  of  opium  last 
year.  80  percent  of  it  in  Burma.  Yet  Thai- 
land's contribution  remains  significant,  and 
at  least  one  Reagan  Administration 
member.  Dominick  DiCarlo.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters,  has  criticized  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment for  its  failure  to  destroy  opium  in  the 
fields. 

Western  narcotics  officials  in  Thailand 
say  about  10  percent  of  the  heroin  available 
in  the  United  Slates  last  year  came  from 
the  Golden  Triangle  region.  Officials  pre- 
dict that  for  1983  the  share  may  rise  lo  18 
percent.  Chemical  analyses  of  heroin  sold  in 
California  indicate  that  a  third  of  the  West 
Coast's  heroin  comes  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle. 

General  Chavalit  said  that  "the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment has  the  intention  not  to  allow  the 
production  of  these  drugs." 

"But  we  have  to  do  it  our  own  way."  he 
said.  ""We  can't  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Di- 
Carlo." 

He  added:  "If  we  keep  hitting  people  who 
don't  have  enough  to  eat.  we  will  have  huge 
problems.  If  we  have  them  arrested,  where 
will  we  put  them?" 

policy  not  widely  known 

Thailand's  policy  against  eradication  is 
neither  widely  known  nor  often  expressed. 


For  years  the  Government  has  instead 
cho.sen  to  emphasize  the  introduction  of 
new  crops  to  its  northern  mountains.  Its 
crop  substitution  program  began  15  years 
ago.  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  since 
been  aided  by  grants  and  lechnical  help 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
and  several  West  European  countries. 

Some  areas  of  Thailand"s  northern  moun- 
tains have  switched  from  opium  lo  potatoes, 
coffee,  kidney  beans  and  other  crops.  Thou- 
sands of  tribespeople  have  come  under  the 
control  of  the  central  Government. 

In  other  recent  antinarcotics  efforts,  the 
Government  has  stepped  up  its  blocking  of 
the  some  three-fourths  of  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle's heroin  that  passes  through  Thailand 
on  its  way  lo  Hong  Kong  and  has  cracked 
down  most  recently  on  heroin  refineries 
along  the  Thai-Burmese  border. 

Many  Thai  officials  suggest  that  the  cost 
and  effort  of  destroying  opium  would  be 
more  than  it  was  worth.  "The  area  is  so 
vast,"  General  Chavalit  said.  "Is  it  practical 
that  we  use  all  that  manpower  in  actually 
cutting  down  the  fields?"' 

profits  considered  small 

Official  corruption  is  not  thought  to  play 
a  pan  in  Thailand's  policy  against  eradica- 
tion. Thai  police  officers  are  frequently  ar- 
rested for  transporting  heroin,  but  the  prof- 
its from  raw  opium  are  considered  loo  small 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  even  low-ranking 
officers,  much  less  policy  makers. 

Some  United  States  officials  have  ex- 
pres.sed  sympathy  for  Thailand's  position. 
In  October.  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  said  in  an  interview  here, 
after  talks  with  Thai  officials  and  a  plane 
ride  over  the  opium  fields,  that  "it's  just  not 
really  feasible  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
might,  from  a  distance,  seem  lo  be  the  obvi- 
ous thing  to  do.  like  march  through  the 
hills  and  pull  up  the  poppy  plants." 

On  Dec.  14,  however.  Mr.  DiCarlo  ex- 
pressed a  less-patient  view.  He  told  a  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  Thai  efforts 
at  crop-substitution  had  been  of  "limited 
success  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  acres 
planted  with  opium  poppies,  since  the  Thai 
Government  has  yet  to  take  effective  action 
in  enforcement  of  the  opium-growing  ban. " 

Western  narcotics  officials  insist  that 
most  of  Thailand's  commercial  opium  fields 
are  in  the  relatively  accessible  provinces  of 
Chiang  Rai.  Chiang  Mai.  Mae  Hong  Son, 
Nan  and  adjacent  northern  provinces,  and 
not  in  the  country's  more  remote  moun- 
tains. The  progress  of  the  Government's 
rural  roadbuilding  program  has  made  them 
more  accessible. 

"I'm  personally  convinced  that  the  Thais 
could  eradicate  all  the  opium  in  Thailand  in 
one  season  if  they  wanted  to."  a  senior 
Western  narcotics  official  .said.  He  said  he 
sympathized  with  arguments  that  crop  de- 
struction might  alienate  some  tribespeople, 
but  he  said  he  thought  the  fears  were  exag- 
gerated and  the  complexity  of  insuring  their 
welfare  overstated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina   ( 
absent 

Mr. 
Senator 
STON)  is 

The 
there  any 
ber  who  dekires 

The  result 
nays  0,  as 


\4r.   East)    are   necessarily 


I    announce   that    the 
California   (Mr.   Cran- 
ily  absent. 

OFFICER.     Is 
( ither  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
to  vote? 
was  announced— yeas  96, 
fbllows: 


BYI  ID. 

from 
nei  ;essari 
PE  ESIDING 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  304  Leg.] 
YEAS— 96 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bcxschwitz 
Bradley- 
Bumpers 
Burdirk 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Dan  forth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 
Exon 
Pord 
Gam 
Glenn 
Goldwater 


Baker 
Chafee 


T> 


(Purpose: 

ing  regarding 
ern  Europp 

Mr. 
to  the 
diana  for 
amendment 

The 
Senator  fifem 

Mr.  LUC^AR 
an 
its  immediate 

The 
amendme^it 

The  bill 

The   Senitor 
proposes  ar 

Mr.   LU 
unanimoi|s 
ing  of  t 
with. 

The 
out  objectJi 


the 
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Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepscn 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenljerg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Sickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Cranston 
East 


So  the  imendment  (No.  2345)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PErtCY 
to  reconsider 
amendmer  t 

Mr.  PEL :.. 
on  the  tab  e. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
was  agreed  to. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2346 


provide  for  research  and  train- 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 


President,  I  yield 

._.„ Senator  from  In- 

Ihe  purpose  of  offering  an 
to  the  pending  bill. 

OFFICER.    The 
Indiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

OFFICER.    The 
will  be  stated, 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

from   Indiana   (Mr.   Lucar) 
amendment  numbered  2346. 

jAR.  Mr.   President,   I   ask 
consent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


PEIiCY.  Mr. 
disi  inguished 


PF  ESIDING 


PF  ESIDING 


PRIeSIDING  OFFICER, 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  -$1,478,713,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $1,478,713,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985.". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-SOVIET-EASTERN  EUROPE- 
AN RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Soviet-Eastern  European  Research  and 
Training  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  factual  knowledge,  independently  veri- 
fied, about  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  furtherance  of  our  national 
interests  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
and  for  the  prudent  management  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs;    , 

(2)  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
knowledge  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern European  countries  depends  upon  the 
national  capability  for  advanced  research  by 
highly  trained  and  experienced  specialists, 
available  for  service  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment: 

(3)  certain  essential  functions  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  existence  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  the  capability  to  sustain  it,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  graduate  training: 

(B)  advanced  research: 

(C)  public  dissemination  of  research  data, 
methods,  and  findings: 

(D)  contact  and  collaboration  among  Gov- 
ernment and  private  specialists  and  the  fa- 
cilitation of: 

<E)  firsthand  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries  by 
American  specialists  including  on-site  con- 
duct of  advanced  training  and  research  to 
the  extent  practicable:  and 

(4)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  a 
stable  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
functions  described  in  this  section  and  to 
supplement  the  financial  support  for  those 
functions  which  is  currently  being  fur- 
nished by  Federal.  State,  local,  regional,  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals, and  thereby  to  stabilize  the  conduct  of 
these  functions  on  a  national  scale,  consist- 
ently, and  on  a  long  range  unclassified  basis. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  703.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Soviet-Eastern  European  Studies  Advisory 
Board. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET-EASTERN 
EUROPEAN  STUDIES  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  704.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  the  Soviet-Eastern 
European  Studies  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
President  of  th?  Association  of  American 
Universities.  The  Secretary  of  Stale  shall  be 
the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least 


one  meeting  each  year.  Three  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  State  may  detail  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  clerical  assistance  to  the 
Advisory  Board  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  recommend 
grant  policies  for  the  advancement  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  In  proposing  recipi- 
ents for  grants  under  this  title,  the  Advisory 
Board  ^hall  give  the  highest  priority  to  na- 
tional organizations  with  an  interest  and  ex- 
pertise in  conducting  and  disseminating  re- 
search and  training  concerning  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  In  making  its 
recommendations,  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
emphasize  the  development  of  a  stable, 
long-term  research  program. 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  PAYMENTS 

Sec  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board,  shall 
make  payments,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  out  of  funds  made 
a"ailable  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)(1)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  develop  and  keep 
current  a  research  agenda  of  fundamental 
research  dealing  with  major  policy  issues 
and  questions  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an development:  and 

(B)  to  conduct  a  national  research  pro- 
gram at  the  postdoctoral  or  equivalent  level 
in  accordance  with  that  agenda,  such  pro- 
gram to  include— 

(i)  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  research  program  and  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  contracts  from  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education  and 
not-for-profit  corporations,  which  contracts 
shall  contain,  to  the  extent  practicable 
shared-cost  provisions:  and 

(ii)  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  such  re- 
search projects  as  the  respective  institution 
determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  after  reviewing  the 
proposals  submitted  under  clause  (i). 

(2)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  graduate,  postdoctoral,  and  teaching  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  and  related  stud- 
ies, such  program— 

(i)  to  be  coordinated  with  the  research 
program  described  in  paragraph  (1): 

(ii)  to  be  conducted,  on  a  shared-cost  basis 
to  the  extent  practicable  at  American  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  and 

(iii)  to  include— 

(I)  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  fellowship  program  and  the  solicitation 
of  applications  for  fellowships  from  quali- 
fied institutions  of  higher  education  and 
qualified  individuals:  and 

(II)  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  as 
the  respective  institution  determines  will 
best  .serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  after  reviewing  applications  submitted 
under  subclause  (I):  and 

(B)  to  disseminate  research,  data,  and 
findings  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
studies  and  related  fields  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  respective  institu- 
tions determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 


(A)  to  provide  fellowship  support  for 
American  specialists  in  the  fields  of  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  studies  and  related 
studies  to  conduct  advanced  research  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  data  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries:  and 

(B)  to  conduct  seminars,  conferences,  and 
other  similar  workshops  designed  to  facili- 
tate research  collaboration  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  and  relat- 
ed studies. 

(4)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
specialized  programs  in  advanced  training 
and  research  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate access  for  American  specialists  to  re- 
search institutes,  personnel,  archives,  docu- 
mentation, and  other  research  and  training 
resources  located  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  Eastern  European 
countries. 

(5)  Payments  may  be  made  to  carry  out 
other  research  and  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

applications:  payments  to  eligible 
organizations 
Sec.  706.  (a)  Any  institution  seeking  fund- 
ing under  this  title  shall  prepare  and  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
once  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  payments  will  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  705:  and 

(2)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  such  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  under  this  title,  and  (B)  to  insure 
the  verification  of  the  costs  of  the  continu- 
ing education  and  research  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  or 
deny  any  application  for  whatever  reasons 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  installments  in  advance,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

Sec  707.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  an  institution  receives  assistance 
under  this  title  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
such  institution  supported  by  such  assist- 
ance and  an  accounting  of  any  such  assist- 
ance used  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
of  such  institution,  if  such  administrative 
expenses  represent  more  than  10  percent  of 
such  assistance,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Advisory  Board  deems 
advisable. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec  708.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
may  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction  or  research,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  709.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102.  $5,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec  710.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  its  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  a  new  $5  mil- 
lion program  in  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean studies.  The  substance  of  the 
amendment  is  the  same  as  S.  873 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  impor- 
tant due  to  the  increasingly  apparent 
need  for  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  enormous.  The  exist- 
ing generation  of  Government  and 
academic  specialists  on  Soviet  studies 
will  soon  retire  and,  according  to  one 
estimate,  nearly  half  of  the  recognized 
academic  experts  currently  working  on 
Soviet  affairs  will  be  dead  or  retired  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  The  situation 
in  our  universities  had  become  grave, 
as  faculty  positions  in  Soviet  studies 
are  being  eliminated  and  funds  for  re- 
search libraries  and  journals  have 
dwindled.  Sensing  a  future  of  dimin- 
ishing opportunity,  talented  young 
scholars  are  channeling  their  energy 
away  from  Soviet  studies  to  what 
appear  to  be  more  promising  career 
fields. 

Recent  occurrences  have  magnified 
the  need  to  increase  our  expertise  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe.  We 
must  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  and  mindset  which  will 
enable  us  to  anticipate  as  well  as  un- 
derstand their  actions.  We  will  then  be 
capable  of  more  effectively  formulat- 
ing policy  response.  For  this  reason  I 
am  advocating  this  amendment. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  will  estab- 
lish within  the  State  Department  a 
segregated  research  fund  of  $5  million. 
This  fund  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  who  will  utilize  a  statutory 
board  established  in  this  amendment. 

The  fund  will  be  used:  to  develop  a 
research  agenda  on  the  major  policy 
questions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe;  to  conduct  a  national 
research  program  at  an  advanced 
level;  to  establish  and  implement  a 
program  of  graduate,  post  doctoral, 
and  teaching  fellowships;  and  to  dis- 
seminate research  findings  and  infor- 
mation on  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe. 

S.  873  established  an  independent 
trust  fund  of  $50  million  with  the  in- 
terest from  the  fund  used  to  finance 
Soviet  studies.  I  have  encountered  op- 
position to  the  trust  fund  concept 
from  Senators  and  the  administration. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  their  concerns 
and  therefore  this  amendment  has 
eliminated  the  trust  fund  and  provides 
for  yearly  appropriations. 

This  amendment  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  S.  873,  however,  it  differs 
substantially  in  organizational  details. 
A  research  fund  created  within  the 
State  Department  will  be  administered 


by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
advice  of  an  independent  Advisory 
Board.  The  Advisory  Board  will  be 
committed  to  advancing  the  objectives 
of  this  act  and  shall  give  the  highest 
priority  to  organizations  devoted  to 
Soviet  studies.  Of  importance  is  also 
the  development  of  a  stable,  long-term 
research  program. 

I  have  confidence  that  this  amend- 
ment, although  structurally  different, 
addresses  the  concerns  of  those  dedi- 
cated to  making  this  program  work. 
First,  it  provides  the  long-term  fund- 
ing necessary.  The  administration  is 
committed  to  this  program  and  has  re- 
quested 5  years  of  funding  within  a  10- 
year  authorization.  Second,  it  is  inde- 
pendent. Although  within  the  State 
Department,  it  is  funded  on  its  own. 
The  segregated  research  fund  of  $5 
million  assures  that  funds  caiuiot  be 
diverted  to  other  uses.  Third,  it  is 
credible  and  efficient,  emphasizing  the 
use  of  existing  organizations  with  both 
specialized  and  generalized  expertise 
in  the  field  of  Soviet  studies.  Fourth, 
it  provides  congressional  oversight 
with  Congress  maintaining  a  watchdog 
role  through  year-to-year  appropria- 
tions and  representation  on  the  Advi- 
sory Board  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. This  congressional  oversight  is 
intended  to  be  broad  and  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  President,  although  structurally 
the  amendment  has  assumed  a  new 
complexion,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  remains  the  same.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  achieve  the 
goals  that  this  amendment  attempts 
to  accomplish.  I  understand  that  any 
expenditure  of  funds  requires  solid 
justification,  but  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  program  will  provide  strength  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  in 
years  to  come. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOVIET  STUDIES 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  improve  and  expand 
U.S.  research  and  training  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Senator  Lugar  and  I  originally  offered 
a  somewhat  different  version  of  this 
measure  last  year,  and  were  pleased  to 
win  approval  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  summer. 
This  amendment  tries  to  take  into  ac- 
count various  suggestions  and  con- 
cerns which  had  been  raised  about  the 
earlier  proposals. 

The  technical  changes,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  less  significant  than  the 
compelling  need  for  the  United  States 
to  improve  our  current  and  future  in- 
tellectual capabilities  to  understand 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Since  we  introduced  this  measure,  we 
have  witnessed  the  death  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  the  occasionally  puz- 
zling accession  of  a  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship, twists  and  turns  in  Soviet  arms 
control  proposals,  and  the  disturbing 
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lost  in  recent  years.  The  quality  of  advanced 
training  and  research  must  also  change. 

Ironically,  just  as  new  dimensions  to 
Soviet-American  competition  have  under- 
scored our  need  to  understand  and  antici- 
pate Soviet  political,  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary behavior,  we  find  that  most  Russian 
and  East  European  area  study  programs 
have  been  left  to  linguists  and  historians 
Universities  are  not  developing  experts  with 
interdisciplinary  training  in  economics,  pol- 
itics and  other  social  sciences.  Those  aspects 
of  Russian  area  studies  that  are  germane  to 
understanding  contemporary  Soviet  interna- 
tional relations  have  been  most  seriously  re- 
tarded by  a  sharp  decline  in  funding  and 
faculty  appointments  for  Soviet  experts. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  rare  Soviet  scholar 
today  who  is  willing  or  able  to  render  his  or 
her  research  findings  intelligible  to  a  con- 
cerned public.  The  reward  system  of  an  aca- 
demic environment  in  which  access  to 
tenure,  granted  by  specialists  who  prescribe 
increasingly  esoteric  research  and  writing, 
discourages,  wide-ranging  research  on  im- 
portant topics  and  simplicity  of  expression. 

Efforts  to  advance  Soviet  foreign  policy 
studies  in  the  United  States  must  be  sub- 
stantial, salient  and  sustained.  New  finan- 
cial and  intellectual  resources  must  be  at- 
tracted to  allow  for  experimentation  with 
different  approaches  to  training  and  re- 
search. Soviet  studies  are  too  important  to 
be  left  to  Soviet  experts  alone,  and  way.s 
must  be  found  to  educate  those  in  other 
fields,  such  as  social  change  in  developing 
countries,  international  trade,  or  nuclear 
weapons  technology  on  the  domestic  and 
foreign  considerations  that  affeet  Soviet  be- 
havior toward  these  Lssues. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  those  who 
choose  to  specialize  on  Soviet  affairs  must 
be  encouraged  to  explore  the  wider  interna- 
tional implications  of  their  work.  Room  also 
should  be  found  for  foreign  scholars  to  train 
and  do  research  at  leading  U.S.  centers  so 
that  their  national  perspectives  on  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  better  appreciated  and 
we  can  begin  to  develop  a  broader  under- 
standing of  Soviet  strenghts  and  weakness- 
es. 

Clear  signs  are  emerging  of  a  new  interest 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy  on  campuses  across 
the  country.  Student  enrollment  in  interna- 
tional relations  courses,  especially  those 
that  focus  on  the  Soviet  Union,  is  rising. 
Furthermore,  some  Russian  center  directors 
and  a  few  university  presidents  have  begun 
to  approve  new  curricula  and  to  reserve  fac- 
ulty positions  for  linking  Soviet  studies  with 
arms  control  and  other  international  pro- 
grams. These  developments  should  produce 
new  employment  opportunities,  although 
primarily  for  those  with  more  than  tradi- 
tional area  studies  training. 

Persistent  U.S.-Soviet  global  tensions, 
while  both  sides  have  recourse  to  nuclear 
weapons,  require  that  the  nation  be 
equipped  with  more  than  a  basic  apprecia- 
tion of  Russian  language  and  culture.  The 
activities  of  leading  Russian  and  interna- 
tional studies  centers  must  be  geared  to 
three  basic  objectives: 

1.  Developing  an  elite  corps  of  men  and 
women  with  potential  to  emulate  such  out- 
standing scholar-diplomats  of  the  postwar 
period  as  Llewellyn  Thompson.  Charles 
Bohlen,  and  George  Kennan.  who  could 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  the  United 
States  avoid  miscalculations  in  bilateral 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

2.  Acquiring  a  belter  national  understand- 
ing of  how  the  U.S.-Soviet  rivalry  engages 
the  interests  of  third  countries  that  have 


the  capacity   to  exacerbate  or  reduce  the 
risk  of  East-West  tensions:  and 

3.  Using  an  enhanced  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  international  behavior  to 
build  a  bipartisan  consensus  in  the  United 
States  for  policies  aimed  at  reducing  nuclear 
weapons  and.  more  important,  the  risk  of 
conflicts  that  could  precipitate  their  use.» 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  ob.jection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  2346)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  has  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  seeking  recog- 
nition to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  long  will  that 
take? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  offer  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  conclude  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  say  no  more  than 
15  minutes.  That  does  not  include  time 
for  the  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  matter,  and  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  and  the  Members  on  the 
floor  with  respect  to  the  timing  of 
that.  We  are  prepared  to  do  that,  and 
I  think  the  majority  leader  indicated 
that  when  we  were  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  conference  report,  we  would 
interrupt  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  floor  managers. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
matter  be  temporarily  set  aside  and 
that  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  an  interest  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that.  I 
will  withhold  the  request,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  proceed, 
and  perhaps  we  can  interrupt  the  con- 
sideration of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  comply 
with  that  request. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2347 


(Purpose:  To  establish  in  the  Department  of 

State  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Agricultural  Affairs) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2347. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

Sec  — .  (a)  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652),  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  section  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs."  after  "Management.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  and  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2,  shall  be  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals having  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ag- 
ricultural Affairs  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  affairs,  including  United  States 
policy  toward  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities.",  (b)  The  seventh  undesignat- 
ed paragraph  of  section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agri- 
cultural Affairs"  after  "Management". 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  wishing 
to  converse  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  create  within  the 
State  Department  the  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricul- 
tural Affairs. 

Also  sponsoring  this  amendment  are 
Senators  Andrews,  Bumpers,  Sasser, 
Pressler,  Leahy,  Boren,  Cochran, 
Heflin,  Baucus,  and  Melcher. 

I  propose  this  new  senior  position 
because  it  has  become  clear  that  agri- 
cultural policy  is  being  made  today  by 
those  officials  who  make  foreign 
policy.  Time  and  again,  foreign  policy 
decisions  are  made  with  little  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  of  the  decisions  on 
American  farmers. 

EMBARGOES 

The  most  obvious  example  of  a  for- 
eign policy  decision's  backfiring  on  our 
own  people  is  the  recent  grain  embar- 
go directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  times,  such  as  the  1979  inva- 
,sion  of  Afghanistan,  when  it  is  neces- 


sary to  take  dramatic  steps  to  counter 
Soviet  aggression,  and  the  U.S.  farmer 
will  be  the  first  one  to  step  forward  to 
support  appropriate  efforts.  But  the 
results  of  the  embargo  were  not  what 
the  policymakers  had  in  mind. 

The  only  countries  to  benefit  from 
the  action  were  Argentina,  Australia 
and  Canada,  whose  grain  exports  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  soared.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  suffered  no  ill  effects  at 
all.  So  who  was  hurt  by  the  embargo? 
Only  the  American  farmer,  who  saw 
his  grain  market  sharply  reduced,  his 
prices  lowered,  and  his  future  buyers 
made  suspicious  of  his  reliability  as  a 
supplier. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  have  been 
four  embargoes  of  agricultural  goods. 
No  wonder  the  United  States  saw  its 
market  drop  from  a  72-percent  share 
in  world  grain  exports  to  58  percent. 

We  must  make  it  convincingly  clear 
to  our  customers  around  the  world 
that  they  should  not  expect  embar- 
goes from  the  United  States.  They 
should  expect  us  to  be  reliable  suppli- 
ers. Any  uncertainty  about  the  reli- 
ability of  U.S.  food  exports  will  cause 
our  trading  partners  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  suppliers. 

An  agriculture  specialist  under- 
stands this.  The  average  diplomat  may 
not. 

A  high-level  State  Department  offi- 
cial attuned  to  the  special  consider- 
ation of  American  agricultural  policy 
might  have  advised  against  the  embar- 
go or  at  least  made  sure  its  effects  on 
farmers  were  fully  considered. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  we  have  tried, 
through  various  means,  to  prevent  em- 
bargoes from  happening  in  the  future. 
But  less  than  2  months  ago,  when  the 
Korean  airliner  was  shot  from  the  sky 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  again  heard  a 
chorus  of  voices  calling  for  another 
embargo.  Clearly,  we  need  someone  at 
the  State  Department  to  protect  the 
farmers'  interests.  We  need  an  advo- 
cate in  the  State  Department  for  the 
American  farmers. 

EXPORTS 

Agricultural  products  account  for  20 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  and  contrib- 
ute $26  billion  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
Agricultural  exports  account  for  $95 
billion  of  our  domestic  economic  activ- 
ity and  provide  1.2  million  jobs.  Each 
extra  $1  billion  in  exports  creates  as 
many  as  35.000  new  jobs. 

Increased  agricultural  trade  would 
provide  a  welcome  outlet  for  farm 
products  and  create  jobs  in  food  proc- 
essing industries.  The  European  Com- 
munity is  already  seeking  to  expand 
its  exports  to  the  Third  World,  and  an 
aggressive  role  by  State  Department 
officials  here  and  abroad  will  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  our  preemi- 
nence as  a  supplier  of  the  world's  food. 

TRADE  BARRIERS 

Before  we  can  see  an  expansion  of 
U.S.  food  sales  abroad,  however,  we 
need  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  barriers 


that  stand  in  the  way  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  food  customers,  particularly 
the  rigid  protectionist  policies  of 
Japan  and  the  European  Community. 

Not  surprisingly,  serious  trade  dis- 
putes increase  tensions  and  damage 
overall  relations  between  the  countries 
involved.  For  example,  it  appears  that 
the  opening  shots  have  been  fired  in  a 
trade  war  with  France  in  Egypt  involv- 
ing subsidized  exports  of  wheat  flour, 
butter,  and  cheese.  France  and  the 
United  States  have  been  allies  since 
before  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
and  I  am  sure  the  effects  of  these  agri- 
cultural disputes  are  giving  our  diplo- 
mats great  concerns. 

U.S.  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  in 
an  ideal  position  to  monitor  the  slight- 
est changes  in  trade  policy  around  the 
world,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs their  efforts  could  help  to  head 
off  the  creation  of  the  sort  of  trade 
barriers  which  are  giving  us  so  much 
trouble. 

If  we  had  had  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agricultural  Affairs  last 
spring,  we  might  not  have  knuckled 
under  to  the  French  and  Japanese  in 
Williamsburg.  If  you  remember,  those 
two  nations  refused  to  allow  any  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  protectionism  in 
the  final  communique.  Mr.  President, 
of  all  the  issues  considered  by  the  Wil- 
liamsburg conference,  the  question  of 
agricultural  trade  barriers  may  have 
been  the  most  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  State  Department  gave 
that  issue  the  weight  it  deserved. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  men- 
tion just  a  few  other  areas  where  the 
State  Department  deals  directly  with 
agricultural  issues. 

An  extremely  sensitive  issue  has 
been  the  matter  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  guarantees  of  loans  to 
Poland  and  Romania  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  farm  goods.  The  foreign  policy 
ramifications  of  this  controversy  are 
varied  and  difficult  to  predict,  but 
before  this  issue  is  resolved,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  must  be  considered  and 
consulted. 

Trade  programs,  like  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  may  affect  certain  do- 
mestic producers  of  food  and  fiber. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  (Public  Law  480),  pro- 
moter of  agricultural  exchange  pro- 
grams and  monitor  of  economic  trends 
abroad,  the  State  Department  is  close- 
ly involved  with  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  farmer  and  is  in  a  position  to 
affect  our  farmers  in  numerous  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  negotiations. 

Through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development— AID— a  part  of 
the  State  Department,  this  country 
not  only  funds  agricultural  develop- 
ment projects  in  developing  countries 
but  also  sends  agricultural  specialists 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2347)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
action  on  the  amendments  by  Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY,  I  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  would  be 
my  understanding  that  that  does  not 
displace  the  right  to  call  up  the  privi- 
leged matter,  the  conference  report. 

Mr  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2346,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  tech- 
nical modifications  be  made  in  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Lugar  which 
was  just  adopted.  This  request  is  made 
at  Senator  Lugars  request.  The  modi- 
fication I  send  to  the  desk  contains 
those  technical  corrections.  The  only 
changes  are  to  delete  the  two  phrases 
handwritten  on  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  •to  the  extent 
practicable".  ,         ^     , 

On  page  4.  line  28.  strike  "to  the  extent 

practicable". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2348 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  amendment  will  be 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2348. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  27.  line  5,  strike  after  "Program." 
through  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•and  not  more  than  $7,100,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Private  Sector  Program. 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
act  for  the  Private  Sector  Program  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  to  private  not-for- 


profit  cultural  or  exchange-of-persons  orga- 
nizations or  accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $5,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  enhancements  of 
United  States  libraries  overseas  and  pro- 
grams providing  support  services  to  foreign 
students  studying,  or  intending  to  study,  in 
the  United  States." 

On  page  27,  line  12.  insert  -and"  between 
■Program."  and  'not  less  than." 

On  page  27.  line  14,  strike  after  -Pro- 
gram" through  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof"."  ,  „ 

On  page  27  after  line  16,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(c)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Private  Sector  Program  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  foreign  travel  by  any  United 
States  citizen  who.  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  proposed  foreign  travel, 
shall  have  made  two  or  more  trips  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Program.  The  foregoing  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  foreign  trips  shall 
not  apply  to  escort  interpreters  accompany- 
ing delegations,  to  artists  accompanying  ex- 
hibitions, or  to  persons  engaging  in  theatri- 
cal or  musical  performances.  The  limita- 
tions on  foreign  travel  also  shall  not  apply 
to  the  full-time  staff  of  the  recipient  organi- 
zations if  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  the  travel  by  a  staff  person  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
grant  program  and  so  certifies  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President. 
USIA's  Office  of  Private  Sector  Pro- 
grams repeatedly  has  been  the  focus 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
concern  because  of  actions  of  question- 
able propriety  as  USIA's  own  Inspec- 
tions Office  refers  to  the  awarding  of 
grants  tarnished  by  favoritism,  con- 
flict of  interest,  deficient  management 
and  lack  of  supervision. 

Despite  the  adoption  of  guidelines 
earlier  this  year  to  correct  mismanage- 
ment and  the  replacement  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Private  Sector  Office, 
abuses  continue. 

The  latest  scandal  is  the  awarding  of 
a  new  grant  to  the  same  organization 
which  USIA's  Inspection  Office  found 
to  be  involved  in  an  earlier  grant  of 
questionable   propriety.   The   director 
of   that   organization,   until   recently, 
was  also  a  paid  consultant  to  USIA.  In 
hearings  last  month  before  the  For- 
eign   Relations    Committee.    Charles 
Wick,  the  Director  of  USIA,  conceded 
that  the  director  of  the  organization 
in  question  had,  while  a  paid  employee 
of  USIA.  approached  officials  respon- 
sible for  approving  the  grant  to  his  or- 
ganization, and  even  tried  to  pressure 
them  by  asking  their  superiors  to  in- 
struct them  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
grant.  The  end  result  was  that  the 
grant,     originally     rejected     by     the 
Agency    in    July,    was    approved    in 
August. 

When  USIA's  own  internal  evalua- 
tion finds  the  Office  of  Private  Sector 


Programs  to  be  flawed  in  a  number  of 
areas,  including  fundamental  deficien- 
cies in  management,  processes,  and  su- 
pervision, the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
reward  such  an  Office  with  an  in- 
crease in  funding.  To  do  so  would  be 
fiscal  madness.  If  congressional  over- 
sight means  anything,  then  we  must 
not  reward  wasteful  spending  with 
more  money.  At  a  minimum  we  must 
hold  the  line  in  spending  for  this  pro- 
gram until  Congress  has  observed  a 
demonstrated  record  of  competent 
management  and  fiscal  soundness. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  do  just  that— it  proposes  to  hold 
the  Office  of  Private  Sector  Programs 
to  its  fiscal  year  1983  funding  level 
and  to  limit  Government-paid  foreign 
travel  under  this  particular  program 
to  two  trips  within  5  years  for  each  in- 
dividual. I  believe  this  is  a  moderate 
and  reasoned  reaction  to  the  circum- 
stances which  the  committee  finds  at 
USIA. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
would  straightline  the  budget  for  the 
Office  of  Private  Sector  Programs 
where  there  have  been  continuing 
problems. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  floor  managers  of 
the  bill  and  I  ask  for  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  comment  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
amendment  if  the  floor  managers  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  majority  without  any  objection 
being  raised  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  2348)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2349 

(Purpose:  To  promote  competition   in   the 

awarding  of  USIA  grants  for  International 

Youth  Year) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered 
2349. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27  after  line  16.  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  From  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
Private  Sector  Program,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  may  make  grants;  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  guidelines  and  notifica- 
tion requirements,  to  youth  and  youth  serv- 
ice organizations  in  support  of  activities  to 
promote  participation  by  American  young 
people  in  the  activities  of  International 
Youth  Year.  Activities  to  be  supported  shall 
involve  exchange  of  persons. 

•■(2)  No  organization  shall  be  designated 
by  the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
Agency  thereof,  as  the  official  United  States 
Commission  or  Committee  for  United  States 
participation  in  International  Youth  Year 
unless  (i)  the  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  open  to  all  major  youth  and  youth 
service  organizations,  (ii)  the  charter  of 
such  organization  provides  that  the  organi- 
zation will  have  full  financial  responsibility 
for  its  own  assets,  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  (iii)  the  composition  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  the  voting  strength  of  organiza- 
tions on  the  Governing  Board  reflects  size 
of  the  membership  of  the  constituent  youth 
or  youth  service  organizations. 

•(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  or- 
ganization to  coordinate  or  plan  for  United 
States  participation  in  International  Youth 
Year  which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (d)(2). 

••(4)  In  the  event  two  or  more  eligible  or- 
ganizations seek  recognition  as  the  official 
United  States  Commission  or  Committee  on 
International  Youth  Year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  designate  one  organization  as  the 
official  organization.  In  designating  the  offi- 
cial organization  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  give  major  weight  to  the  number  of 
young  people  who  are  members  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations." 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President, 
1985  has  been  declared  'International 
Youth  Year."  This  event  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  many  youth  and  youth 
service  organizations,  including  Camp- 
fire,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  4-H  National  Council, 
and  the  YMCA. 

In  early  1981  some  of  these  groups, 
at  the  urging  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, formed  a  U.S.  Committee  on 
International  Youth  Year  to  coordi- 
nate U.S.  activities  in  celebration  of 
Youth  Year.  Led  by  Campfire,  Inc., 
the  U.S.  committee  has  attracted  the 
participation  of  some  67  organizations 
including  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  and  the  Youth  Ministry  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Apparently,  however,  this  collection 
of  organizations  was  not  sufficiently 
political  for  the  State  Department.  In 
late  1981  the  Reagan  administration 
designated  the  U.S.  Youth  Council  as 
the  official  organization  to  coordinate 
U.S.  Youth  Year  activities.  In  the  last 
2  years,  the  U.S.  Youth  Council  and  a 
closely  associated  body— the  National 


Strategy  Information  Center— have  re- 
ceived over  $100,000  in  noncompeti- 
tive, sole  source  contracts  for  Youth 
Year.  Annually  the  U.S.  Youth  Coun- 
cil has  received  some  $800,000  in  sole 
source,  noncompetitive  grants  for  its 
other  activities. 

The  U.S.  Youth  Council  include 
some  recognizable  youth  groups— the 
Yotmg  Democrats  and  the  Young  Re- 
publicans for  example— and  many 
more  organizations  that  have  very 
small  memberships  and  little  more 
than  a  post  office  box.  The  Youth 
Council  is  run  by  a  group  of  geriatric 
young  people— well  over  the  25  age 
limit  for  International  Year— who 
keep  membership  in  the  Youth  Coun- 
cil, and  access  to  the  $800,000  in  tax- 
payer funds,  tightly  controlled;  none 
of  the  mainstream  youth  groups  I 
cited  is  a  member.  Overall  the  U.S. 
Youth  Council— representing  a  coun- 
try of  230,000,000— has  fewer  national 
members  than  the  National  Youth 
Council  of  Ireland— population  2Vz 
million. 

In  late  summer  USIA  approved  a 
$58,000  grant  to  the  U.S.  Youth  Coun- 
cil Youth  Year  project— the  Interna- 
tional Youth  Year  Commission— 
which  in  fact  was  a  passthrough  to  an- 
other group,  the  National  Strategy  In- 
formation Center  (NSIC).  This  was 
done  in  spite  of  a  finding  by  USIA's 
Inspection  Office  that  NSIC's  activi- 
ties with  regard  to  a  previous  grant 
was  of  questionable  propriety.  USIA 
has  subsequently  admitted  that  a 
USIA  consultant.  Dr.  Roy  Godson  who 
is  also  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Youth 
Council  and  the  Washington  Director 
of  the  NSIC,  improperly  used  his  offi- 
cial position  to  pressure  members  of 
the  grant  review  panel  in  favor  of  the 
NSIC  grant.  Meanwhile,  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  its  guidelines  and  procedures, 
USIA  did  not  even  review  a  less  expen- 
sive competing  application  from 
Campfire. 

My  amendment  would  require  com- 
petition among  applicants  for  USIA 
grants  for  International  Youth  Year. 
It  would  require  that  any  officially 
designated  U.S.  committee  be  open  to 
all  major  youth  organizations— includ- 
ing currently  excluded  groups  such  as 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  4-H  and  so 
on— and  that  voting  on  the  board  re- 
flects the  size  of  the  membership  of 
the  constituent  organizations.  The 
amendment  would  not  exclude  the 
U.S.  Youth  Council  from  competing, 
although  it  would  have  to  alter  its  re- 
strictive membership  procedures. 

I  believe  the  amenilment  is  noncon- 
troversial  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepta- 
ble. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
would  open  up  the  observation  of-  the 
International  Year  of  Youth  to  all 
youth  organizations. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2350 

conform  provisions  of  the  War 
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/II-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

THE    WAR     POWERS    RESOLU 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY 

(a)    Section    5(c)   of    the    War 
resolution    (50   U.S.C.    1544(c))    is 
jy  striking  out    if  the  Congress  so 
concurrent  resolution"  and  insert- 
thereof  "if  there  is  enacted  into 
resolution  or  bill  directing  such 
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1  ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  joint  res- 
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■  ubsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "con- 
resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    joint  resolution  or  bill":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  'con- 
current resolution"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(e)  Time 
for  debate  on  the  consideration  of  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  any  such 
joint  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
twelve  hours  in  each  House." 

Mr  BYRD.  Madam  President,  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  as  unconstitutional  the 
legislative  veto  in  the  Chadha  case. 
Obviously  the  same  veto  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  which  provides  for  the 
withdrawal  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  troops  that  have  been  introduced 
into  an  atmosphere  of  hostilities  or 
circumstances  which  would  indicate 
imminent  hostilities,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  m  the 
Chadha  case  clearly  indicates  that 
that  part  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
which,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
would  withdraw  troops  would  be  un- 
consititional,  and  I  fully  agree  with 
the   Supreme   Court   in   the   Chadha 

case. 

The  Constitution  requires  every  law 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  disapproval,  that  is 
with  the  exception  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Now  for  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  to 
become  law  it  has  to  pass  both  Houses 
in  the  same  form  and  be  presented  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval. So  the  concurrent  resolution 
approach  failed  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  two  reasons: 
One,  it  did  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
This  provision  also  failed  because  it 
was  not  "presented"  to  the  President. 
A  concurrent  resolution  only  is  a 
measure  that  passes  both  Houses  and 
deals  with  matters  between  the  two 
Houses.  It  does  not  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
would  provide  for  withdrawal  of 
troops  by  joint  resolution  and,  as  I 
say.  a  joint  resolution  is  the  same  as  a 
bill,  with  the  one  exception  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  in  that  it  passes  both 
Houses  in  the  same  form,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  approv- 
al or  disapproval. 

So  my  amendment  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  withdraw  troops  from  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  involved  in 
hostilities  only  if  Congress  did  so  by 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution.  That 
joint  resolution  would  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent he  could  veto  it.  It  would  require 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  override 
his  veto. 

This  cures  the  constitutional  flaw  on 
two  points:  One.  it  would  be  a  law,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  joint  resolution, 
that  passed  both  Houses  and  would  go 
to  the  President.  So,  it  meets  the  re- 


quirements of  "presentation"  to  the 
President. 

I  have  a  statement  which  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Record  as  an  explanation 
of  my  amendment  but  my  words  that  I 
have  just  uttered,  although  they  con- 
stitute an  abridgement  of  the  state- 
ment I  think  are  sufficient  to  make 
clear  the  import  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  would  cure  any  unconstitu- 
tional defect  which  might  exist  in  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  would  revise 
that  part  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion which  provides  that  Congress 
may  direct  a  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  abroad  in  a  situation  of  hostil- 
ities, through  the  mechanism  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  In  other  words,  the 
current  law  provides  that  Congress 
may  direct  such  a  withdrawal  through 
a  concurrent  resolution  rather  than  a 
joint  resolution  or  a  bill.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  not  requires  a  Presidential 
signature  to  become  law.  However,  a 
joint  resolution  or  a  bill  require  a 
Presidential  signature. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  make  a 
resolution  of  withdrawal  conform  to 
the  presentment  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, article  I,  section  7,  clause  2. 
The  requirement  of  presentment  to 
the  President  for  signature  is  a  key 
issue  addressed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  addressing  the 
congressional  veto  question  in  INS  v. 
Chadha,  462  U.S.  (1983),  decided 
June  23,  1983,  and  in  affirming  a  lower 
court  ruling  in  U.S.  Senate  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  463  U.S.  (1983). 

There  is  substantial  probability  that 
the  Court  would  find  5(c)  unconstitu- 
tional on  grounds  that  I  will  point  out. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  concede  the 
unconstitutionality  of  5(c),  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  to  dispel  the  consti- 
tutional   murkiness    which    now    sur- 
rounds this  provision  as  a  result  of  the 
Chadha  decision.  This  is  because  the 
5(c)  provision  is  meant  to  deal  with  a 
situation  of  rather  short  duration,  less 
than  60  days,  in  which  there  is  very 
substantial  concern  in  Congress  that 
American  troops  should  be  pulled  out 
of  a  situation  of  hostilities  immediate- 
ly or  nearly  immediately.  In  such  an 
emergency  situation,  the  last  thing  I 
want  is  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  tangled  up  in  the  courts 
over  the  constitutionality  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  withdrawal. 

What  kind  of  situation  does  section 
5(c)  envision?  It  is  when  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  "engaged  in  hostilities" 
abroad  without  either  first,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress,  or  second, 
a  specific  statutory  authorization  such 
as  Congress  has  passed  pursuant  to 
section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution in  the  case  of  Lebanon.  If  our 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  hostil- 
ities,  as  section   5(c)   envisions,   then 


thoy  are  clearly  in  a  situation  which 
has  triggered  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. That  is,  under  section  5(b),  the 
President  may  not  continue  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  for  more  than 
60  days— 90  days  if  he  certifies  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress  that  he  needs  the 
extra  month   to   execute   removal   of 
U.S.  forces.  Therefore,  it  at  the  end  of 
the  60  days— or  90  days  under  a  Presi- 
dential certification— if  the  Congress 
has     not    taken    positive     legislative 
action     specifically     authorizing     the 
President  to  keep  U.S.  forces  in  the 
situation,     he     must     withdraw     the 
troops.  Therefore,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution clearly  is  intended  to  refer  to 
the  60-day  period  which  the  Congress 
has  given  the  President  by  virtue  of 
legal    authority    granted    in    the   war 
powers  resolution.  The  President  was 
in  effect  given  a  60-day  grace  priod  to 
exercise  v,hat  were  intended  to  be  war- 
making   powers   exclusively    gi^  en    to 
the  Congress  under  the  ConsitULion. 
The  drafters  of  the  war  powers  resoiu 
tion  recognized  that  there  were  cer- 
tain situations  in  the  modern  world 
wherein  the   President  may   need  to 
commit    the    Armed    Forces    of    the 
Nation  abroad  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress.  This 
could  arise  in  the  case  of  any  number 
of    emergencv    situation    were    very 
quick   response   was   t-.;    itial.   Or,   it 
could  snse  were  U.S.  lofces  have  been 
introduced  into  a  foreign  country  in 
which  the  situation  changes— and  one 
could  use  the  present  situation  in  Leb- 
anon where  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  sent  in 
under  a  limited  peacekeeping  role  as 
part  of  the  Multinational  Force,  came 
under  fire  in  a  rapidly  changing  situa- 
tion. In  the  Lebanon  case,  hostilities 
involving    U.S  Armed  Forces  did  not 
begin   until   U.S.   Armed   Forces    had 
been    in    Lebanon    for    an    extended 
period  of  time.  Therefore,  there  are 
certainly  situations  where  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  become  engaged  in  hostilities 
or    where    imminent    involvement    in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances   only   after   they    have 
been  on  the  ground  in  a  foreign  land. 
In   effect,   the   60day    grace   period 
given   the   President    under    thi    war 
powers  resolution  confers  war-making 
authority  upon  him  for  that  time  and 
that  time  alone.  Section  5(c)  can  be 
encompassed  under  the  reasoning  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Chadha  where- 
m  a  veto  of  otherwise  permitted  execu- 
tive or  agency  action  falls  short  of  the 
constitutional    requirements   compris- 
ing an  act  of  legislative  power.  As  an 
act  of  legislative  power  the  veto,  ac- 
cording to  the  Court,  violates  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  legislative 
power  may  be  exercised  only  as  provid- 
ed in  article  I,  sections  1  and  7— that 
is,  by  joint  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate— bicameralism— and     by     pre- 
sentment to  the  President.  Indeed,  the 
implication    of    the    Chadha   decision 
and  its  progeny  is  that  even   if  the 


source  of  Presidential  authority  is  un- 
clear in  a  given  situation,  congression- 
al policy  can  be  implemented  "in  only 
one  way;  bicameral  passage  followed 
by  presentment  to  the  President," 
INS.  V.  Chadha  at  34.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  arguable  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  provision  must  instead  be  a 
joint  resolution  or  a  bill  in  order  that 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  pre- 
sentment be  met. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment,    Mr.     President.     U.S.     Armed 
Forces  in  today's  turbulent  world  will 
be  deployed,  one  can  assume,  in  vari- 
ous situations  in  which  the  war  powers 
resolution  might  be  triggered.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  they  will  be  placed 
in   hostilities   by   a   President   v.  hose 
judgment  differs  quite  radically  .from 
that  of  the  Congress.  The  difference 
in  judgment  and   the   nature  of   the 
hostilities  may  be  such  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  tolerate  even  a  60-  or  90- 
day  W8ii  before  the  troops  must  be  or- 
dered  home.   Therefore,   a   provision 
which  is  clearly  constitutional  should 
be  available  in  that  situation.  It  's  al- 
together possible  that  such  a  joint  res- 
olution or  bill  might  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the 
difference   in   judgment  between   the 
Congress    and    the    President    would 
have  to  be  resolved  in  a  veto  override 
situation.  Obviously  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  majority 
required  in  both  Houses  in  the  case  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  and  the  super- 
majority  needed  in  a  veto  override  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  or  bill. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chadha  decision  has 
driven  us  to  ettempt  to  correct  what 
would    probably    be    a    constitutional 
crisis   at    exactly   a   time   the   Nation 
could  not   afford   it.   It  would,   in   all 
probability,  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  force  our  troops  out  prior  to 
the    60-day   deadline   under   the   war 
powers  resolution.  Such  a  critical  test 
may  not   be   unreasonable   in  that  a 
President  s  actions  would  really  have 
to  be  so  heinous  or  lacking  in  judg- 
ment that  the  Congress  would  be  un- 
willine  to  give  him  even  that  short 
grace  period.  We  are  speaking  here  of 
a  very  extreme  difference  in  judgment 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  could  occur,  and  a  mechanism 
should  be  in  place  to  address  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  also 
contains  a  clause  which  would  reduce 
extended  debate  on  a  veto  override  of 
a  joint  resolution  of  withdrawal.  As  I 
have  stated,  such  a  joint  resolution  or 
bill  under  section  5(c)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  would  be  undei  cir- 
cumstances involving  intense  pressure 
of  time.  Congress  would  have  made  a 
judgm.ent  that  the  President  should 
order  U.S.  Armed  Forces  out  of  a  situ- 
ation of  hostilities  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  President's  60-day  grace  period 
would  be  cut  short.  If  the  President 
disagreed  and  vetoed  the  joint  resolu- 


tion or  bill,  Corg-ess  wouid  '.hen  hi-.ve 
to  pass  the  measure  over  r  s  veto. 

My  amendment  would  lin-iit  debate 
on  veto  override  to  12  hours  .*is  my 
colleagues  know,  a  \  eto  is  a  pri .  *  i^ed 
matter  which  is  consider^  J  ooor  'leh.e 
received  by  -he  Senate.  'I'he  •no'^'on  tc 
proceed  ;.s  n"'.  debatable,  but  th.-  ■  '^r. 
Itself  is  debatable,  .'.s  such,  it  :an  !>e 
subjected  to  exvendcd  debate  and  d-  ".- 
tory  tactics.  Ur.'lei  the  circuj ;■!.=;' ante.- 
where  American  ser\icemeii  are  en- 
gaged 'n  hostilitic-i.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  consider 
an-i  vote  on  a  veto  override  within  a 
responsible  timeframf..  ^  am  proposing 
that  12  hours  of  debate  on  sucn  :.n  im- 
portant matter  would  be  sufficient  and 
appropriate  under  the  clrcumstfin^cs. 

I  hope  that  a.U  Senators  will  se;;  the 
reasoning  underlying  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  its  pa.ssage. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leadei  yield  just  for  a  ques- 
tion? The  concurrent  resolution  lan- 
guage used  throughout  the  War 
Powers  Act  would  he  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  which 
would  become  effective  even  if  not 
signed  by  the  President:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  was  what  wa"  in 
the  law  ant  .>'hrt  was.  what  has 
proved  to  be,  the  defect  m  the  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  legis- 
lative veto  by  concurrent  resolution 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  was 
not  a  law  and  had  not  been  presented 
to  the  President.  The  ?ame  objection 
could  apply  to  the  legislative  veto  in 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished 
author  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  Sena- 
tor Javits,  did  write  an  article,  which  I 
had  inserted  in  tlie  Record.  niainLain- 
ing  that  the  Chadha  decision  did  not 
invalidate  the  War  Pov.ers  Act.  But 
what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  doing  is  attempting  to  nail  it 
down  without  any  equivocation  what- 
soever and  the  procedure  thai  would 
be  followed  then  would  be  that  a  joint 
resolution  to  be  adopted  by  both  the 
House  and  S'^iate  and  sent  to  the 
Presiderit  for  signature.  If  the  Presi- 
dent decided  not  U  sign  it  and  vetoed 
it.  then  it  would  be  sent  back  to  both 
Houses  and  to  be  effective  and  to  be 
law  it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
happened  when  the  War  Powers  Act 
itself  was  adopten.  It  was  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon.  •  hat  veto  being  over- 
whelmingly overridden  by  both 
Houses 

So  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  attempting  to  ci^'.rify  an  amuigui  v 
that  may  exist  and  I  as  a  matter  oi 
comity  A'ith  the  administration .  have 
asked  for  a  response  and  reaction  be- 
cause vvc  have  worl:ed  out  m  the  Leba- 
nese situation  an  arrangement  with 
the  Pr-'sirient  whereb:-'  he  wor.seed  with 
us  in  cooperation  rather  than  in  con- 
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Mr.  BYRD.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  if  it  had  been  dealing  with  the 
War  Powers  Act  based  on  its  reasoning 
in  the  Chadha  case  it  would  not  have 
luled  oat  the  whole  War  Powers  Act 
as  b-^ing  unconstitational  but  it  would 
havt  ruled  ou.  that  provision  dealing 
witli  the  c  'icurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCV.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished mnjoiUy  leader  for  the  clarifi- 
cation, for  o.f'-  f/ng  the  amendment, 
and  also  fur  ub  consideration  now 
that  we  ask  u..  nimous  consent  to 
temporarily  se  '.^.  fiiside  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  the  administration  may  ade- 
quately consider  i^. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mucam  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  h.^i  ;io  problem  with  the 
Senator's  desire  ^o  -eek  out  the  admin- 
istrations  feelint;  on  the  matter  and  I 
have  no  problem  v^ith  temporarily  set 
ting  it  aside.  I  cc  il  nk  that  it  deserves 
the  y^as  and  nays  -.i;.  such  time  as  it  i£ 
voted  on,  and  I  .■.'■■:  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDIInG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  sef^ond?  The.'-e  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  v  t^re  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  tliai.k  the  chairman 
and  I  thank  the  Ch^;. . 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  tnank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


h  »thf 
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R.';.  if  the  S"  "T-iv  wi'l  yieio. 
•.  n  •  Cour;  in  te*'  'Jhf  .!).a  q. 

d    DOt    deal    vcith    tua    War 
let. 
iRvJY.  ThU  is  correct. 


because  it  is  a  privileged  matter,  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  move  forward  on  that 
at  this  time.  I  do  that  with  apologies 
to  the  managers 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  to  honor  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  acting  majority 
leader,  I  would  now  turn  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  does  iiave  a 
conflict  tonight  and  ask  if  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  return  to  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  providing  wc- 
complete  that  business  by  7:30? 

Mr.  PELL.  Providing  we  go  out  at 
7:30,  it  woulc.  be  more  than  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Under  those  conditions, 
then  I  suggest  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  privilCfecd  matter. 


ORDER  CP  'ROCEDTTRE 
Mr.  y^cCLURE.  I  thuik,  under  the 
arrangempnt  taa!  was  announced  by 
the  majoriLv  leader  earlier,  it  would  be 
in  order  to  interrupt  the  proceedings 
on  th:s  matter  arri  cali  up  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  i:iterior  and  related 
agencies  appropriat:i:i:-;  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
liKe  to  read  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leaiuf"  from  Id-^.ho  a  t'^anscript  of 
what  the  acti-ig  majority  leader  .said 
earlier  this  eveninr  on  the  floor: 
Mr.  STEVENG.  II  U  the  pending  business 
That  is  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization cill. 

No;  I  might  ^ay  ;o  mv  good  friend  it  ve 
could  get  to  the  Interior  conference  report 
vf  wo  rid  attempt  to  conclude  that  biisines,; 
ton>-hi  anit  ;t  Aonld  bi-  our  intention  tn 
return  ;.o  *,i-i.5— 

That  i-  the  State  Department  au 
thorination  bill. 
-  tome  rr.>w  luorrjng. 

1.  thi  refore.  leel  :hat,  inasmuch  a? 
we  do  have  another  hour  and  15  min- 
utes v.v-  cojld  keep  on  going  en  the 
State  1  >eparin-ient  bill.  Would  it  be 
l-osshie,  in  the  judgment  of  the  distin- 
guiiiied  Semfor  continue  work  on 
this  for  anoihir  half-hour  or  so  and 
tnen  turn  to  the  interior  bill? 

Mr.  MrCLURF.  Madam  President, 
as  a  matter  o\  ■  ct,  I  do  not  believe  it 
wiU  take  long  fe  complete  the  conier- 
enct'  repoii  '-'■.  ;he  appropriations 
iiiatier.  And  •  th  pursuant  to  the 
action  outlined  uy  tn-;  majority  leader 
vhen  laying  tiiv,  matter  down  and  also 


INTERIOR    AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES   APPROPRIATIONS.     19E4- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
.submit  a  report  of  the  committee  on 
conference  on  H.R.  3363.  making  ap- 
prop.-iitions  tor  the  Department  of  In 
terior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  lor  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  ccnsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  .-stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follov;s: 

Tht  commiitev  of  conference  on  the  d.s- 
ag.reeirg  vote.s  of  tlu  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment-s  of  the  Senate  to  tht  bill  iH.R. 
3363/  making  appropria'ions  foi  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscrJ  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  ai.  I  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  nee  conference,  have  agreed 
to  reeommend  and  do  recommend  to  tht-ir 
respective  Huu.ies  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  th-  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conferen-e 
report 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceeding;?  of  the  Record 
of  Septembf  r  30,  1883  ) 

Mr.  McCi.URE.  Madam  President,  I 
bring  to  the  Senate  today  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3363,  an  act 
making  app.-opriatioi:?  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  .md  related  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Madam  President,  I  should  say  at 
the  outset  that  agreement  on  the  164 
items  in  disagreement  in  the  confer- 
ence was  reached  only  after  many, 
many  hours  of  difficult— and  some- 
times heated— debate.  While  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  resolution 
of  each  individual  issue  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  I  nevertheless  believe 
tliat  this  conference  report  repre.sents 
a  fair  and  a  responsible  compromise. 
In  terms  of  budgetary  impact,  the  con- 
fe.ence  bill  lus  reported  standi>  at 
$7,953,783,000,  m  increase  of  sliglitly 
more  than  $1  billion  over  the  budge, 
request,  but  a  reduction  of  over  $100 
million   from   the   House  passed  level 


and  nearly  $100  million  from  the  level 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  conference  bill  as  re- 
ported stands  at  some  $450  million 
below  the  subcommittee's  section 
302(b)  budget  allocation,  and  repre- 
sents an  extremely  modest  2.13  per- 
cent increase  above  the  level  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1983's  regular  Interior 
appropriations  bill. 

In  terms  of  the  policy  impact  of  this 
bill,  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
did  not  indicate  my  displeasure  with 
several  of  the  provisions  approved  by 
the  conferees.  First  and  foremost  are 
the  prohibitions  relating  to  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  sent  tis  a  bill  which  con- 
tained 1  year  prohibitions  on  leasing 
in  portions  of  proposed  lea.se  sales  in 
the  east  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  N.jrth  At- 
lantic, and  in  southern  CrJifornia.  The 
Senate  included  no  such  prohibitions 
and,  as  a  result,  we  are  forced  to  com- 
promise and  accept  limited  prohibi- 
tions in  order  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the 
conference.  Similarly,  the  conferees 
adopted  a  moratorium  on  Federal 
lands  coal  leasing  until  90  days  after 
the  Linowes  Commission  presents  its 
coal  leasing  report  to  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  other  area  that  was  so 
difficult  for  the  conferees  to  decide 
was  that  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Both  the  House  and  Senate  had 
approved  a  fill  rate  of  220,000  barrels 
per  day,  but.  because  of  severe  budget 
limitations,  we  were  forced  to  drop 
this  fill  rate  to  some  186,000  barrels 
per  day,  thereby  saving  nearly  $750 
million.  The  conferees  also  found  it 
necesssary  to  postpone  SPR  facilities 
construction  at  Big  Hill,  Tex.,  thereby 
saving  another  $370  million. 

While  these  actions  were  indeed  dif- 
ficult to  take,  they  were  nevertheless 
necessary  And  I  should  add  that  they 
were  only  taken  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Congress  will  look  for  an 
equal  fill  rate  of  186,000  barrels  per 
day  for  1985,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion will  submit  a  budget  request  for 
Big  Hill  construction  when  it  sends  its 
1985  budget  proposals  to  the  Congress 
in  January. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  bill  is 
among  the  more  popular,  and  includes 
many  items  near  and  dear  to  all  of  us. 
In  this  light,  let  me  mention  just  a  few 
or  the  programs  and  their  fiscal  year 
1984  funding  levels  approved  by  the 
conferees: 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
land  acquisition,  $230,390,000:  Forest 
Service  land  management. 

$1,354,006,000;  Schools  and  hospitals 
weatherization  program,  $48  million; 
Low  income  weatherization,  $190  mil- 
lion: Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Indian  Health  and  Education  pro- 
grams, $1,861,905,000;  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  $162  million; 


and  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, $140  million. 

With  that.  Madam  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  items  which 
were  inadvertantly  left  out  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  which 
Chairman  Yates  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  when  this  con- 
ference report  was  considered  by  that 
body.  I  wish  to  bring  these  same  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  cor- 
rections, along  with  a  restatement  of 
the  Interior  subcommittee's  repro- 
graming  guidelines,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  statement  of  the  managers  excluded 
. several  other  agreements  that  should  have 
been  included.  They  aie: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen'ice.  Animal  damage 
control.  The  managers  have  agreed  to  fund 
ihe  rea.srarch  stations  at  Bend,  Oregon  and 
Olympia,  Washington  in  this  program' 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  These  programs 
support  the  program  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  managers  expect  these  programs  to  be 
m  the  Forest  Senice  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Institute  of  Museum  Services:  Conserva- 
tion grants.  The  managers  agree  that  within 
the  $3,000,000  provided  for  conservation 
grant.s  $150,000  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  to  devel- 
op a  program  for  conservation  of  cultural 
objects  and  property  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  In.stitute  for  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Conservation. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Housing  pro- 
gram. The  managers  agree  that  no  reloca- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram was  envisioned  in  moving  the  funding 
from  the  Operations  to  the  Construction  ac- 
count, and  the  program  should  remain 
under  the  direction  of  the  BIA  Central 
Office,  and  that  it  shall  be  removed  from 
the  band  analysis  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund:  The  managers 
agreed  that  funding  for  the  Wise  Countj. 
Virginia  water  project  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  state  .share  under  section  402(g)(2)  of 
Public  Law  95-87. 

Fossil  energy:  The  managers  agreed  that 
the  increase  for  engineering  and  environ- 
mental analyses  allows  $1,000,000  for  tech- 
nology data  base.  $2,100,000  for  the  Grand 
Forks  slagging  gasifier  and  a  total  of 
SI. 300. 000  for  associated  engineering,  envi- 
ronmental and  socioeconomic  analysis. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  The  managers 
agree  that  $84,000  is  included  in  the  allow- 
ance to  permit  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Crawford.  Nebraska  NFH  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  until  such  time  as  the 
State  of  Nebraska  has  accumulated  suffi- 
cient funds  in  its  special  account  to  enable  it 
to  assume  State  control. 

National  Park  Service:  The  managers 
agree  that  the  National  Park  Service  should 
pay  $750,000  from  within  available  funds  in 
settlement  of  the  Amerecord  Corporation 
claim. 

Energy  con.servation:  The  managers  agree 
that  the  new  appropriation  for  the  inven- 
tors program  is  $3,000,000.  not  $1,500,000  as 
indicated  in  the  Conference  Report.  Also,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
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SI. 500. 000  to  the  JIo'Kse  posit 
conl'-ol. 

Reprograming  procedures:  The  iTiaragers 
agree  that   the   following  are   the 
procedures  governing  repn;gni.mini' 
lor  programs  and  activities  funo*  d 
Interior  Appropriations  Act: 

1.  D€.'ini'aon.  -■  Reprogrrrpi.-ig.'  its  de- 
fined in  thf.se  procedurr.;.  includes  the  ri-t.- 
locatioii  of  funds  froii  one  badget  act'  •'y 
to  another.  In  •  ases  where  either  Cornrni- 
tee  report  displays  an  allocalior.  of  at:  ap- 
propriation below  the  activity  level,  that 
finer  level  of  detail  shall  be  the  ba.sis  for  re- 
programing.  For  construction  accnunls.  a  re- 
programing  constitutes  the  reallocation  of 
funds  from  one  construction  projeci  identi- 
iicd  in  'he  justifications  lo  anothe-.  A  re- 
progran-ing  shall  also  consist  of  :uiy  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  progra:n  describee' 
in  the  agency's  budget  justifications.  This 
includes  proposed  reorganizations. 

2.  Criteria  for  reprograming. — (a)  Any 
project  or  activity  which  may  be  deferred 
through  reprograming  shall  not  later  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  furthe.-  reprogram- 
mg:  b  It,  instead,  funds  should  again  be 
.sought  for  the  deferred  ,->'0,iect  or  activity 
through  the  regular  appropriations  p.'occss. 

(b)  A  reprograming  .-hould  be  mad  only 
when  an  unforeseen  situation  ari.ses:  and 
then  only  if  postponement  of  the  project  or 
the  activity  until  me  ncxi  appropriation 
year  would  result  in  actual  loss  or  damage. 
Mere  convenience  or  desire  should  not  be 
factors  for  consideration. 

Co  Reprograming  should  not  be  employed 
to  initiate  new  programs  or  to  changp  allo- 
cations specifically  denied,  limited  or  in- 
creased by  the  Cungres.^  in  the  Act  or  the 
report.  In  cases  where  unforeseei^  events  or 
conditions  are  deemed  to  require  such 
changes,  proposals  shall  be  submitted  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Committee,  regr.rdless  of 
amounts  involved,  and  be  fully  explained 
and  justified. 

3.  Reporting  and  approval  -nrocedures.— 
(a)  Any  proposed  reprogrami.ij;  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  writing  prior 
to  implementation  if  it  exceeds  $250  000  an- 
nually or  results  in  an  increase  or  decrea.se 
of  more  than  10  percent  annually  ir.  affect- 
ed programs,  with  the  following  .xi-.^ptions: 

(1)  Any  land  purchase  i.ot  exceeding 
$100,000. 

(2)  Any  construction  project  not  exceed- 
ing $100,000.  or  which  resui'.s  in  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  not  more  than  25  percent  an- 
nually. 

(3)  Savings  from  a  construction  project  in 
one  of  the  Trust  Territory  governments 
may  be  applied  to  a  shortfall  on  another 
project  in  the  .s.ime  area. 

Timely  reports  on  these  reprogramiiigs 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Department. 

(b)  All  reprogramings  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committee  quarterly  and  shall  include 
cumulative  totals. 


7.  Report  langvagc.  —  \<\y  limitation,  direc- 
tive, or  earmarking  contained  in  either  the 
House  or  Senale  report  which  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  other  rt  port  nor  specifically 
denieo  in  the  conference  report  sl.all  be 
considered  a.<  having  been  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

8.  Govemvier.t  CompfroMers.-Vacancies 
occurring  in  ihe  office^  of  the  Government 
Comptrollers.  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, shall  rot   be  reallocated  to  any  other 
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)n   unless  approvfd   through    re- 
procedi.'es. 

rest  Service.— The  following  pro- 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser\ 
of  Agrici'lUire: 
Forest  Service  f^aIl  not  change 
of  any  re/ion.  abolish  an;. 
,'e  or  close  ar.;  ;  cgiona!  office  for 
late  and  privaifi  foreitry.  or  Na- 
i  Sy-tem  administration,  with- 
c^nsent  of  the  House  ar.d  Senate 
on    Appropriations    and    the 
Cimmittee   on    Agriculture.   Nutri- 
^orestry.  and  the  House  Commit- 
liculture.  in  complianre  ^'ith  these 
procedures, 
appropriation  structure  for  the 
ice  shall  not  b?  altered  without 
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advanne  approval  ol  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

(c)  Provisions  of  section  702(b)  o!  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  V.S.C.  2257)  shall  apply  to  appropristion.s 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  only  to  thf 
extent  tha'  t!  e  proposed  transfer  is  ap- 
proved b^  ti"  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appr.  oriations  in  compliance  with 
these  reprogra'j^  ng  procedures. 

10.  Assessvif,i:i  -No  assessments  siiail  be 
levied  against  an.v  urogram,  budget  activity, 
subactivity.  or  i  ro.i-  ct  funded  by  the  Interi- 
or Appropria  ■  .oii.<  Act  unless  such  a.-;sess- 
ments  and  tl'<-  bas'.s  therefor  are  presented 
to  the  Commr'ees  m  Appropriations  and 
are  approved  b"  su'-  •  committees,  in  compli- 
ance with  these   •■.   .-.edures. 


11.  Land  acqui.iil ions.  —La.n6s  shall  not  be 
acquired  for  more  than  the  approved  ap- 
praise.' value  (as  addressed  ir;  section  ,301(3) 
of  Public  Law  91-646)  except  for  condemna- 
tions and  declarations  of  taking,  unless  such 
acquisitions  are  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees (in  Appropriations  for  approval  in  com- 
pliance with  these  procedures. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Finally,  Madam 
President,  I  ask  \inanimous  consent 
that  a  table  comparing  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  in  this  bill  to 
the  1984  budget  request  and  the  1983 
enacted  level  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  beiniT  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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McC:  .URE.  Yes. 
JOI  NSTON.    Later   would    be 


URE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ana. 
Resident.  I  move  the  adop- 
conference  report  on  H.R. 


JOHNSTON. 


issi  es 


W? 


Mr. 
I  think 
whether  I 
or  later 

Mr. 

Mr. 
fine. 

Mr.  McC 
from  Louis 

Madam 
tion  of  the 
3363. 

The    PR 
question  is 

Mr. 
are  you 
now? 

Mr 
proceed 
agreement 

Mr 
Melcher 
conference 
haps  it  mi 
the  descriift 
to  do  first 

Mr. 
lemma 
has. 

Madam 
motion  at 

Madam 
three 
matter   wi 
mous  fish 
and  17 
get  to  it. 
that  deals 
Outer 
program 
the  House 
spect  to 
took  on 
off  the 
We  had 
in 

temporary 
areas  for 
of  the  coa^t 

In  the 
point  of 
conferenct 
order  was 
provision 
returned 
had  initia 
ted  that 
is  my  in 
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particular 
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the  Sena^ 
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the  House 
the  Housi! 
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JOH^ISTON.  Madam  President, 

Senator  inquired  of  me 

1 1'anted  to  speak  at  this  time 


SIDING    OFFICER.    The 
on  the  conference  report. 

Madam  President, 
adopting  a  conference  report 


McClLURE.   Yes;   then  we  will 
tc    the   amendments  in  dis- 


JOF  NSTON. 


tlie 
coast 


connec  ;ion 


CI 


prov  sjon 
diffe  ent 


it  1 


lie 


posit  on 
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I  believe  Senator 

\4anted  to  be  here  before  the 

report  was  adopted.  So  per- 

ht  be  well  to  proceed  with 

ion  of  what  we  are  going 

McCLURE.  I  understand  the  di- 
thf  Senator    from    Louisiana 

President,   I   withdraw   the 
1  his  time. 

]  ^resident,  I  believe  we  have 
in    disagreement.    The 
,h   respect   to   the   anadro- 
is  amendment  numbers  16 
will  deal  with  that  as  we 
Then,  there  is  the  matter 
with  the  restrictions  on  the 
Shelf   oil    leasing 
'f  here  was  a  change  made  by 
of  Representatives  with  re- 
action that  the  conferees 
Outer  Continental  Shelf 
of  southern  California, 
m^dc  a  permanent  prohibition 
therewith    as    well    as 
prohibition     on     certain 
1  leasing  and  operations  off 
of  southern  California, 
ouse  of  Representatives,  a 
cjrder  was  made  against  the 
provision  and  that  point  of 
sustained  by  the  Chair.  The 
stricken,  and  the  House 
the  position  which  they 
y  taken  and  have  resubmit- 
riatter  to  us  in  that  form.  It 
t^ntion  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
he  House  provision  on  that 
provision, 
reppect  to  the  leasing  restric- 
east  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  is 
coist  of  Florida,  we  had  adopt- 
in  the  conference  that 
from   that   which    the 
adopted  and,  after  consul- 
a  number  of  parties  affect- 
amendment,  have  come  to  a 
agreement  which  I  believe 
acceptable  to  all  Members  of 
and  I  am  advised  also  is 
acceptable  to  Members  in 
It  moves  in  the  direction  of 
restriction  and  away  from 
which   the   Senate   had 
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taken  earlier  both  here  and  in  the  con- 
ference. Therefore,  I  anticipate  no  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  that  amend- 
ment. That  will  be  with  respect  to 
amendment  No.  91  when  we  get  to 
that  point. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  wishes  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  regarding  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  pleased  with  the  conferees'  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  regarding 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  pro- 
gram in  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report,  I  also  recognize 
that  in  order  to  avoid  a  Presidential 
veto  the  conferees  agreed  some  com- 
promise was  necessary  on  the  pace  of 
filling,  and  construction  of  facilities 
for.  the  SPR.  Votes  in  the  Senate  and 
House  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
if  the  decision  were  left  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  the  SPR  would  stay  on  its 
legally  mandated  schedule.  The  Presi- 
dent has  insisted  on  a  fill  rate  of 
145,000  barrels  per  day.  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  understand  what  the  conferees 
agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  explicitly 
mandates  a  fill  rate  of  not  less  than 
186,000  barrels  per  day  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  the  funds  appropriated 
when  added  to  carryover  funds  are 
sufficient  to  accomplish  that  rate  of 
fill  and  some  additional  advanced  oil 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1985,  as 
well.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
The  funds  available  will  allow  pur- 
chase of  at  least  186,000  barrels  per 
day  as  well  approximately  15  million 
barrels  on  order  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Conferees  also 
stated  in  the  report  their  expectations 
that:  First,  the  administration  will  in- 
clude $370  million  in  their  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request,  so  that  construc- 
tion of  Big  Hill  will  be  delayed  by  only 
9  months,  and  second,  the  fill  rate  in 
fiscal  year  1985  will  also  be  at  an  aver- 
age of  186.000  barrels  per  day.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Our  objective  behind  these  fill  rate 
numbers  is  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1985  the  SPR  will  contain  500 
million  barrels  of  oil  and  the  delay  in 
Big  Hill  will  amount  to  only  9  months. 
I  might  add  that  some  $70  million  is 
presently  available  for  development  of 
Big  Hill  and  the  department  expects 
to  use  those  funds  to  continue  prelimi- 
nary drilling  and  other  preconstruc- 
tion  activities  at  Big  Hill  during  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  I»resident,  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  this  con- 
ference report  and  its  accompanying 
recommendations  if  I  could  be  assured 
that  the  SPR  program  will  in  fact  con- 
form to  the  conferees'  actions  and  ex- 
pectations for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal    year    1985.    Unfortunately,    we 


have  learned  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  Congress  to  mandate  a  level  of  ac- 
tivity and  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  that  purpose.  The  adminis- 
tration's impoundment  of  SPR  funds 
earlier  this  year,  the  largest  impound- 
ment in  history,  amply  demonstrated 
this  point.  And  of  course  the  conferees 
expectations  for  fiscal  year  1985  are 
not  binding.  Furthermore,  Chairman 
McClure  certainly  cannot  speak  for 
the  administration. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  cannot  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  the  administration 
has  assured  me  they  will  include  a 
budget  request  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
Big  Hill  construction,  and  I  expect 
that  is  exactly  what  will  happen.  The 
conferees  provided  enough  funds  and 
stipulated  that  the  average  fill  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1984  will  be  no  less  than 
186,000  barrels  per  day.  Again.  I  have 
no  reason  to  expect  the  administration 
will  do  less. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  believe  that  the 
most  we  can  hope  for  is  that  a  biparti- 
san coalition  in  the  Congress  will  insist 
that  the  conference  agreement,  includ- 
ing the  expectations  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  will  be  the  absolute  bottom  line, 
the  last  slippage  in  this  vital  program. 
A  bipartisan  coalition  has  wisely  de- 
fended the  SPR  program  in  the  past,  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  put  the  coali- 
tion together  again  for  the  future. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I 
would  ask  Chairman  McClure  if  he 
would  offer  his  personal  commitment 
to  doing  whatever  has  to  be  done  to 
insure  that  the  SPR  will  be  filled  at  an 
average  rate  of  186,000  barrels  per  day 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  at  186.000  barrels 
per  day  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  that 
Big  Hill  will  be  fully  funded  at  $370 
million  or  more  in  fiscal  year  1985?  I 
know  I  need  not  remind  him  that 
meeting  this  commitment  will  require 
a  very  large  appropriation  in  fiscal 
year  1985  as  the  fiscal  year  1984  figure 
contained  in  the  conference  report 
relies  on  a  carryover  of  some  $2  billion 
from  prior  years,  a  carryover  that  will 
be  unavailable  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Meeting  these  objectives  may  also  re- 
quire congressional  action  to  counter 
impoundments.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  to  such  a  commitment  on  his 
part? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  join  you  in  a  bipartisan  coalition 
to  insure  that  the  achievement  of  the 
actions  you  have  outlined  for  fi.scal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  actions 
that  essentially  restate  the  conferees' 
expectations,  will  come  to  pass.  Of 
course  none  of  us  can  guarantee  these 
results,  but  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
Senator  my  personal  commitment  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  achieve  these  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President, 
in  the  colloquy  that  Senator  McClure 
and  I  have  had  regarding  the  strategic 


petroleum  reserve.  I  asked  Senator 
McClure  about  his  commitment  to 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  SPR  will  be  filled  at  an 
average  rate  of  186.000  barrels  per  day 
in  1984  and  186.000  barrels  per  day  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  that  Big  Hill  will 
be  fully  funded  at  $370  million  or 
more  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  the  colloquy  states,  this  will  re- 
quire a  sizable  appropriation  in  1985.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
floor  and  wondered  if  he  could  agree 
with  us  that  that  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  that  we  should  fight  for  the 
letter  of  the  agreement,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  say  in  response  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  that  I  de- 
cidedly do  agree  with  the  colloquy  and 
especially  approve  of  the  words  put- 
ting back  together  the  bipartisan  coa- 
lition in  favor  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve.  I  think  it  is.  frankly,  a 
great  victory,  considering  what  we  had 
to  work  with  and  work  against,  to  get 
the  186.000  per  day. 

I  personally  hope  we  can  increase 
that  to  a  larger  amount.  As  I  said  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  there  may  be  ways  to  do  that. 
But  we  should  certainly  all  lock  arms 
on  this  186.000  barrel  a  day  commit- 
ment. I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  joins  me  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  their  commitment  on  this 
very  critical  national  security  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

CHERAW  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FISH  HATCHERY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  note  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  with  regard  to 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
that  funds  have  been  provided  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  eight  fish  hatcher- 
ies for  1  more  year  including  Cheraw. 
S.C.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  will  recall, 
we  agreed  last  year  that  the  fiscal  1983 
appropriation  would  terminate  Feder- 
al funding  for  Cheraw.  Accordingly, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
moved  to  assume  operation  of  this 
hatchery.  Fees  have  been  authorized 
to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  State  oper- 
ation. 

Now  an  additional  $50,000  could  be 
available  for  the  Cheraw  Hatchery. 
Furthermore,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  apparently  has  sufficient  au- 
thorization to  turn  this  money  over  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  assist 
with  the  operations  of  the  hatchery  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  State  in  assuming  the  op- 
eration of  this  hatchery.  Would  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee agree  that  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  additional  funds 
approved  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  well  recall  the 
agreement  that  I  reached  with  both  of 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  last 


year  with  regard  to  the  Cheraw  Fish 
Hatchery.  They  have  stood  by  that 
agreement  throughout  our  delibera- 
tions this  year.  We  appreciate  their 
steadfastness  as  well  as  their  working 
out  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Cheraw  Hatchery  with  South  Carolina 
officials. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  is  to  be 
commended  for  assuming  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Cheraw  Fish  Hatchery.  I 
am  sure  that  this  has  placed  a  signifi- 
cant burden  of  the  State  budget,  and  I 
endorse  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  $50,000 
made  available  by  the  conference 
agreement  be  used  to  assist  with  the 
transition  to  State  operation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  have  provided  additional 
funding  for  fish  hatchery  operations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  has 
stated,  last  year  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
with  regard  to  funding  for  the  Cheraw 
Hatchery.  According  to  our  under- 
standing at  that  time,  Cheraw  would 
be  funded  only  through  1983,  and 
there  would  be  no  funding  thereafter. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  through  its  wildlife 
and  marine  resources  department, 
took  steps  toward  bringing  Cheraw 
under  State  operation.  In  order  to 
maintain  Cheraw,  the  State  assumed 
the  attendant  financial  obligations, 
and  set  up  a  user  fee  for  those  desiring 
fish  fingerlings  from  Cheraw.  Within 
the  last  month,  the  final  negotiations 
were  completed  and  the  memorandum 
of  agreement  was  executed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  a  one-time 
grant  of  $50,000  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  ease  the  transition  of 
Cheraw  from  Federal  to  State  oper- 
ation. This  grant  will  be  most  helpful 
during  the  difficult  and  critical  shift 
from  the  present  system  to  the  user- 
fee  concept  selected  by  the  State. 

I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  McClure 
and  the  other  conferees  for  providing 
this  funding.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend Dr.  James  Timmerman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Wildlife  and  Marine 
Resources  Department,  and  his  excel- 
lent staff,  for  their  efforts  in  making 
this  transition. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  about  language  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3363. 
Specifically,  the  report  on  page  13 
states  that  no  funds  are  available  for 
the  coordinator  of  management  plans 
and  studies  under  ANILCA.  Does  that 
language  refer  back  to  the  language 
contained  on  page  24  of  the  original 
House  report  on  H.R.  3363,  House 
Report  98-253.  which  states  that  no 


funds  were  budgeted  and  thus  none 
were  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  that  back- 
ground, it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  language  of  the  conference  report 
is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  coordi- 
nation of  ANILCA  management  plans 
and  studies  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, the  language  of  the  House  report, 
subsequently  affirmed  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  only  states  that  no  funds 
were  provided  for  an  ANILCA  coordi- 
nator. It  says  nothing  about  coordina- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
when  the  bill  was  before  us.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  maintenance  coal  leasing.  It 
was  similar  to  an  amendment  which 
the  House  had  adopted.  I  did  not 
object  to  the  amendment.  In  fact,  I 
voted  for  it  on  the  assurance  that  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted  as  draft- 
ed, it  would  exempt  the  so-called 
maintenance  coal  leases  from  the  mor- 
atorium. 

That  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  on 
close  examination  of  the  amendment  ^ 
after  it  was  adopted. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  this  is 
an  example  where  attaching  legisla- 
tive language  to  an  appropriations  bill 
can  lead  us  into  situations  where  we 
do  not  exactly  know  where  we  are.  On 
the  very  explicit  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  these  mainte- 
nance leases  would  be  exempted.  I  not 
only  voted  for  the  amendment  but  I 
also  added  a  few  words  of  support  to 
the  amendment. 

We  had  an  opportunity  in  confer- 
ence to  correct  it.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  diligently  offered 
that  to  the  conference  committee.  It 
apparently  was  turned  down  by  the 
House  conferees. 

A  maintenance  tract  for  an  ongoing 
coal  operation  becomes  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity at  some  times.  Just  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  what  the  term 
means,  it  is  a  tract  of  federally  owned 
coal  that  is  adjacent  to  a  mining  oper- 
ation and  is  a  logical  next  step  for  that 
mining  company  to  start  mining. 

The  States  vary,  but  in  our  State  of 
Montana,  from  the  time  that  a  main- 
tenance tract  is  leased  to  a  coal  compa- 
ny, it  requires  about  2V2  years  of  very 
arduous  and  diligent  perseverance  by 
the  mining  company  to  have  their  rec- 
lamation plan  approved. 

Sometimes  people  are  misled  by 
that.  They  think.  ''Well,  there  are  2'^ 
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!,  That  the  House  recede  from  iU 

to    the    amendment    of    the 

>d  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

with  an  amendment  as  fol- 


of    the    sum    proposed    by   said 

.1.  insert:  S359.601.000. 

I  That  the  House  recede  from  its 

i-ent    to    the    amendment    of    the 

rjimbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


of    the   sum    proposed    by    said 

.  insert:  S270.803.000. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 
1  i,rnt  to  the  amendment  of  the 
r  umbered   16  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


out   the   matter  stricken   by   said 

•nt.    and    insert:    .    S4.000.000    to 

available    until    expended,   for   ex- 

T,  ecessary  to  carry  out  the  Anadro- 

F  sh    Conservation    Act    116    U.S.C. 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its 
..crtt  to  the  amendment  of  the 
lumbered  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


of    the    sum    proposed    by    said 
insert:     and     an     additional 


That  the  House  recede  from  its 

,i.cnt    to    the    amendment    of    the 

numbered  25  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  and  insert: 
S601. 095.000  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4511 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^  . , 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S44.037.000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^  ^         .. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
SI  500  000  for  engineering  and  construction 
of  the  Halls  Crossing-Bullfrog  Ferry  access 
roads  and  ramps  in  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  such  funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Utah  for  accomplish- 
ment of  these  activities  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Servicer  and  the 
State  of  Utah.  ^    ^ 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^  ^         .  . 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ;  Provided  further.  That 
up  to  Sl.000.000  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  head,  to  be  derived  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  established  by  the  His- 
toric  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  915). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4701.  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  for  the  preparation  of  a 
feasibility  report  recommending  measures 
necessary  to  provide  protection  from  the 
severe  sloughing  of  bluffs  in  Natchez.  Missis- 
sippi between  the  north  limits  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  the  United  States  High- 
way 84  bridge,  where  potential  bluff  slough- 
ing is  found  imminent  and  historic  proper- 
ties, roads,  streets,  utilities  and  other  im- 
provements are  threatened,  such  funds  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
utilization  by  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^         .. 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S148.1S0.000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ,    ^  .  . 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  SI 36.425.000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  . 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  and  insert:  in  field 
offices.  S822.302.000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
S54 135.000  for  higher  education  scholar- 
ships and  assistance  to  public  schools  under 
the  Act  of  Apnl  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  596).  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.).  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1985  and  the  funds  made  available  to  tnbes 
and  tribal  organizations  through  contracts 
authorized  by  the  Indian  Self- Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
(88  Slat.  2203:  25   U.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  shall 


remain  available  until  September  30.  1985: 
Provided,  That  this  carryover  authority  does 
not  extend  to  programs  directly  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and  includes 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  19(a)  of  Public  Law  93-531 
(25  U.S.C.  640(d)-18(a)).  S3.951.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended as  matching  funds  for  programs 
funded  under  section  103(a)(l)(B)(iii)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  2303(a)(l)(B)(iii):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  addition,  moneys  re- 
ceived by  grant  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs from  other  Federal  agencies  to  carry 
out  various  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  handicapped  pro- 
grams, bilingual  education,  and  other  spe- 
cific programs  shall  be  deposited  into  this 
account  and  remain  available  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  63  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^  ,  , 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S  78. 920, 000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  78  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^  .  , 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  Sll 2.109,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  79  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S78.521.000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  80  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^  .  . 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $33,588,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  83  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^    ^  .  . 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $44,068,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbred  85  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  threin  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: ^  .  .  . 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $16,814,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  86  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^   ^         , . 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 


OFFICE  OF  WATER  POLICY 

For  grants  to  State  water  resource  re- 
search institutes  as  described  in  title  I 
(except  section  105).  Public  Law  95-467. 
$6  350.000.  hereby  transferred  to  Surveys. 
Investigations,    and   Research",    Geological 

Survey.  ^    , 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  90  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 


Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

Sec.  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  for,  or  conduct 
of,  pre-leasing  and  leasing  activities  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  calls  for  informa- 
tion, tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt 
of  bids  and  award  of  leases)  of  lands  within: 

(a)  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 
located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bounded  by 
the  following  line:  from  the  intersection  of 
the  seaward  limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  territcial  sea  and  the  71 
degree  west  longitude  line  south  along  that 
longitude  line  to  its  intersection  with  the 
line  which  passes  between  blocks  598  and 
642  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-10:  then  along  that  line  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  its  intersection  with 
the  line  between  blocks  600  and  601  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-11:  then  in  a  north- 
erly direction  along  that  line  to  the  intersec- 
tion with  the  60  meter  isobath  between 
blocks  204  and  205  of  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11:  then  along  the  60  meter  isobath, 
starting  in  a  roughly  southeasterly  direc- 
tion; then  turning  roughly  northeast,  north, 
and  west  until  such  isobath  intersects  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  block  974  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-6;  then  along  the 
line  that  lies  between  blocks  930  and  974  of 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  first  point  of  intersection 
with  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  territorial  sea;  then 
southwesterly  along  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  to  the  point  of  beginning  at 
the  intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  71  degrees  west  longi- 
tude line. 

(b)  The  following  blocks  are  excluded  from 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-10.  blocks  numbered  474  through  478, 
516  through  524.  560  through  568.  and  604 
through  612:  in  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
6,  blocks  numbered  969  through  971;  in  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-5,  blocks  numbered 
1005  through  1008;  and  in  protraction  dia- 
gram NK  19-8,  blocks  numbered  37  through 
40.  80  through  84,  124  through  127,  and  16! 
through  169. 

(c)  The  following  blocks  are  included  in 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11,  blocks  numbered  633  through  644. 
677  through  686.  721  through  724.  765 
through  767.  809  through  810.  and  853;  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-9,  blocks  num- 
bered 106.  150.  194,  238,  239,  and  283:  and  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6,  blocks  num- 
bered 854,  899,  929,  943,  944.  and  987. 

(d)  Blocks  in  and  at  the  head  of  submarine 
canyons:  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  act  (45  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, lying  at  the  head  of,  or  within 
the  submarine  canyons  known  as  Atlantis 
Canyon.  Veatch  Canyon.  Hydrographer 
Canyon.  Welker  Canyon.  Oceanographer 
Canyon.  Gilbert  Canyon.  Lydonia  Canyon, 
Alvin  Canyon.  Powell  Canyon.  Munson 
Canyon,  and  Corsair  Canyon,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  blocks,  respectively: 

(1)  On  Outer  Continental  shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-1;  blocks  36.  37.  38,  42- 
44.  80-82,  86-88.  124.  125.  130-132,  168.  169. 
174-176.  212,  213. 

(2)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-2;  blocks.  8,9,  17-19.  51- 
52.  S3.  54,  61-63.  95-98.  139,  140. 


(3)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-10;  blocks  916.  917.  921. 
922.  960.  961.  965.  966.  1003-1005.  1009-1011. 

(4)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-11;  blocks  521,  522,  565, 
566,  609.  610.  6S3-6SS.  697-700.  734.  735.  741- 
744.  769,  778-781,  785-788.  813.  814.  822-826. 
829-831,  857,  858,  866-869.  873-875,  901,  902, 
910-913,  917,  945-947,  955,  956,  979,  980,  989- 
991,  999. 

(5)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-12:  blocks  155.  156.  198. 
199.  280-282,  324-326.  369-371.  401.  413-416. 
442-446,  450,  451.  489-490.  494,  495,  530.  531. 
533-540.  574.  575.  577-583.  618.  619.  621-623, 
626,  627,  662.  663.  665-667,  671,  672.  706.  707, 
710.  711,  750,  751,  754,  755,  794,  795,  798,  799. 

(6)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-9:  blocks  559-561,  603- 
607.  647-651.  693-695,  737-739. 

(7)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  20-7;  blocks  706.  750,  662, 
618,  574. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shalls  prohibit 
the  lease  of  that  portion  of  any  block  dis- 
cribed  in  subsection  (d)  above  which  lies 
outside  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
submarine  canyons  and  submarine  canyon 
heads  described  in  subsection  (dJ  above:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  subma- 
rine canyons  and  submarine  canyon  heads 
shall  be  those  recognized  by  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Commerce  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
contracts  for  scientific  study,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  used  in  making  future  leas- 
ing decisions  in  the  planning  area  and  in 
preparing  environmental  impact  statements 
as  required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

(g)  References  made  to  blocks,  protraction 
diagrams  and  isobaths  are  to  such  blocks, 
protraction  diagrams,  and  isobaths  as  they 
appear  on  the  map  entitled  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  North  Atlantic  from  39'  to 
45'  North  Latitude.  (Map  No.  MMS-10).  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Atlantic  OCS  Region. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  91  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  following 
blocks  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9.  Apalachicola: 
35,  36.  79-81.  122-125.  165-169.  209-213:  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7.  Gaines- 
ville: 1.  2.  45-47.  89-93.  133-138.  177-183. 
225-227.  270-272.  315-317.  360-362.  404-406. 
449-450.  493-495.  539.  583-585.  628-630.  672- 
675.  716-719,  760-764,  804-808.  8S0-853.  894- 
897.  938-941.  984-987:  and  Official  Protrac- 
tion Diagram  17-10.  Tarpan  Springs:  17-23. 
61-67,  106-111.  150-lSS.  194-199.  239-244. 
283-288.  328-332.  372-377.  416-421,  460-464. 
505-508.  549-552.  593-596.  637-640.  and  682: 

(bJ  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Florida  Middle  Ground  included  in  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram.  NH  16-12.  Flori- 
da Middle  Ground.  251.  295.  339-340.  342. 
383-386,  427-430,  471-474.  515-518.  and  560- 
561: 


(cl  Blocks  in  an  area  within  the  20-meter 
isobath  south  of  26'  N.  Latitude  included  in 
Official  Protraction  Diagram  NG  17-7. 
Pulley  Ridge:  37-43,  82-87,  126-131,  171-175, 
215-219.  259-263,  303-307.  347-351.  392-395. 
436-439.  480-483,  524-527.  568-571.  612-615, 
656-659.  700-703.  744-747.  788-791.  833-835. 
877-879.  921-923.  965-967.  1009-1011:  and 

(d)  For  these  tracts  offered  for  lease  in  Sale 
v79  which  are  located  south  of  26°  N.  lati- 
tude, the  following  lease  stipulations  shall 
apply: 

(1)  No  exploratory  drilling  activities  will 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or until  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
accumulated  3  years  worth  of  physical 
oceanographic  and  biological  resource  data: 
and 

(2)  Lessees  will  be  required  to  perform  bio- 
logical surveys  prior  to  approval  and  initi- 
ation of  exploration  or  drilling  operations 
and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  monitoring  of 
any  subsequent  drilling  activities. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  94  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  and  insert: 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  coal 
on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency  leas- 
ing as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4.  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432. 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435  or  as  specified  in  Public  Law  96-401 
until  the  Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value 
Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing  has  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  Congress  and  ninety 
days  have  subsequently  elapsed. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  96  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  proposed  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  114 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  97  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  section 
507(b)(14)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-87).  cross-sections,  maps  or  plans  of  land 
to  be  affected  by  an  application  for  a  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  registered  professional  engineer  or 
geologist,  or  qualified  registered  professional 
land  surveyor  in  any  State  which  authorizes 
land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  certify  such 
maps  or  plans. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  106  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $38,552,000. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  109  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  utilizing  the 
funds  remaining  for  project  feasibility  devel- 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its 
lo  the  amendment  of  the 
,„v.^-  120  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
therein  with  an  amendment  as 


nurr  bered 


STRA  TEGIC  i 


expey  ses 
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For 
provisions 
Energy  Pol±:y 
(Public  Lav 
available  u 

St>R  i 
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94-1 63 J.  as 
Reconcilia 
35/.  for  the 
of  petroleu  n 
penses,  is 
ity  provide'  I 
remain  av 
That  the  n 
fiscal    yea 
186.000  ba 
Resolved. 
disagreement 
Senate 
and  concu 

follows: 
In    lieu 

amendmen ; 
Resolved 

disagreeme  nt 

Senate  n 

and  cone 

follows: 
Strike 

amendmeqt 

than  S786 

the  Natio 

made  ara 

Kennedy 

payment 

Ira  and 

ington  OHera 

to  their 

of  the  Cerder 
Resolvei , 


the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ajnendment.  and  insert; 

PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

.„   necessary  to  carry  out   the 

sections  151  through  166  of  the 

y  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 

94'163i.  $158,770,000.  to  remain 

til  expended. 

PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

,„.^  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy 
fation  Act  of  1975  /Public  Law 
imended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
on  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 

acguisition  and  transportation 
and  for  other  necessary  ex- 

j.000.000.  in  addition  to  author- 
.  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  to 
liable  until  expended:  Provided, 
inimum  required  fill  rate  during 

1984    shall    be    not    less    than 
'els  per  day. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 
lo    the    amendment    of    the 

„..^_  130  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


disagreem  ;nt 


Senate  ni  mbered 
and  concur 
follows: 

In   lieu 
amendmehl 
exceed  $1 
program 
pended. 

Resolv 


vet 
disagreen  ent 
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es  appropriated  under  the  head 

96-126  (93  State.  970  (1979)). 

000  to  conduct  a  feasibility 

alternative  fuels   wood   pellet 

ity    located    near   Sandpoint. 


of    the    sum    proposed    by    said 

.  insert:  $50,900,000. 

Thai  the  House  recede  from  its 

„„.,,    to    the    amendment    of    the 

unbered  135  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

cu  ■  therein  with  an  amendment  as 


the  matter  stricken   by  said 

.,  and  insert:  including  not  less 

WO  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

':.  al  Museum  Act  and  $500,000  to  be 

1  table  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 

•enter  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 

the  National  Symphony  Orches- 

000  for  payment  to  the  Wash- 

^_.,^  Society  for  activities  related 

n  sponsibilities  as  resident  entities 


Oil 


$  \00.i 


That  the  House  recede  from  its 
to    the    amendment    of    the 

„^. 141  to  the  afore.said  bill. 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
...  insert:  and  of  which  not  to 
360.000  for  the  special  exhibition 
shall   remain   available   until   ex- 


That  the  House  recede  from  its 

to    the    amendment    of    the 

„^.^-  158  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 

therein  with  an  amendment  as 


n  imbered 


Senate  numbered  159  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ^   ^         .  , 

In   lieu   of   the   matter   inserted   by   said 
amendment,  insert: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ices proposal  of  March  15.  1983.  to  consider 
six  million  acres  of  the  national  forest  for 
possible  sale  has  met  with  considerable  op- 
position: and  the  national  forests  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  national  heritage  of  the 
United  States:  and  the  national  forest  pro- 
vide and  protect  important  resources:  and 
the  national  forests  provide  unique  opportu- 
nities for  recreation:  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  past  management  practices  to  dispose 
of  large  portions  of  our  national  forests.  It 
is  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  the 
authority  to  sell  significant  acreage  of  the 
national  forest  until  such  time  as  the  Forest 
Service  specifically  identifies  the  tracts 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government:  inventories  the  tracts  as  to 
their  public  benefit  value:  provides  opportu- 
nities for  public  review  and  discussion  of 
the  tracts:  and  completes  all  necessary  envi- 
ronmental assessments  of  such  sales. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  163  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 

follows:  ^   ^         .  . 

In   lieu   of   the   matter   inserted   by   said 

amendment,  insert: 
Public  Law  96-315  is  hereby  amended  by 

adding  the  following  new  section: 
■■3(f)  Up  to  15  additional  permits  shall  be 

granted  to  those  persons  meeting  any  one  of 

the  following  conditions: 
(II  A  resident  as  of  July  1.  1982.  who  held 

a    valid   Fish   and    Wildlife   Service   access 

permit  for  improved  property  owners  at  any 

time  during  the  period  from  July  29.  1976, 

through  December  31.  1979. 

(2)  Anyone  in  continuous  residency  since 
1976  residing  in  the  area  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  refuge  boundary  and  on  the 
south  by  a  straight  line  passing  through  a 
point  on  the  east-west  prolongation  of  the 
centerline  of  Albccore  Street,  Whaleshead 
Club  Subdivision.  Currituck  County,  North 
Carolina.  ._,     ^  , 

(3)  Any  permanent  full-time  resident  as  of 
April  1.  1983.  not  otherwise  eligible  who  can 
substantiate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  access  is  essential  to  their  maintaining 
a  livelihood. ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
disagreement  lo  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  95  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  concur  en  bloc  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  as  previously  re- 
ported by  the  clerk,  except  for  amend- 
ments numbered  16,  17.  91,  and  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  numbered  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
17,  as  further  amended.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2351. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  number  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
:  $4,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  757a-757f ).  of  which  $500,000  shpll  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  Idaho  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  as  stated  in  16 
U.S.C.  757e  and  without  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  provisions  in  16  U.S.C. 
757a-757f:  Provided.  That  16  U.S.C.  757e  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: -The  Stale  of  Idaho  shall  be  eligible 
on  an  equal  standing  with  other  states  for 
Federal  funding  for  purposes  authorized  by 
sections  757a  to  757f  of  this  title.":  and  an 
additional  $23,301,000 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  explain  to  my 
colleagues  the  import  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  deals  with  a  provision  that 
was  included  in  the  Senate  bill  and  in 
the  conference  report  dealing  with  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act.  It 
was  stricken  in  the  House  on  a  point 
of  order.  This  amendment  simply  re- 
turns it  to  the  conference  agreement. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


id 


of   the  matter   inserted   by  said 

insert:  .  or  any  lands  designat- 

,,„„  as  wilderness  study  areas. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 

to    the    amendment    of    the 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2351 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment    of    the    House    to    the 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2352 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
91  with  an  amendment,  as  follows, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2352. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  following 
areas  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9.  Apalachicola:  35. 
36   79-81    122-125.  165-169.  209-213;  Official 


Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7.  Gainesvill:  1. 
2.  45-47.  89-93,  133-138,  177-183,  225-227. 
270-272.  315-317.  360-362.  404-406,  449-450. 
493-495.  539.  583-585,  628-620.  672-675.  716- 
719.  760-764.  804-808.  850-853,  894-897,  938- 
941,  984-987;  and  Official  Protraction  Dia- 
gram 17-10,  Tarpon  Springs:  17-23,  61-67, 
106-111,  150-155,  194-199,  239-244,  283-288, 
328-332.  372-377,  416-421,  460-464,  505-508, 
549-552,  593-596,  637-640,  and  682; 

(b)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Florida  Middle  Ground  included  in  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  NH  16-12.  Florida 
Middle  Ground;  251,  295,  339-340,  342,  383- 
38t;,  427-430.  471-474.  515-518.  and  560-561; 

(c)  Blocks  in  an  area  within  the  20-meter 
isobath  south  of  26°  N.  latitude  included  in 
Official  Protraction  Diagram  NG  17-7. 
Pulley  Ridge:  37-43,  82-87,  126-131,  171-175. 
215-219,  259-263,  303-307,  347-351,  392-395, 
436-439.  480-483,  524-527,  568-571,  612-615, 
656-659.  700-7C3,  744-747,  788-791.  833-835. 
877-879.  921-923.  965-967.  1009-1011; 

(d)  All  submerged  lands  within  30-nautical 
miles  of  the  baseline  from  which  the  territo- 
rial sea  is  measured;  Provided.  That  the 
western  boundary  of  ttie  area  is  a  line  ex- 
•ending  south  from  the  line  dividing  blocks 
404  and  405  in  Official  Protraction  Diagram 
NH  16-9.  Apalachicola  to  a  point  30-nautical 
miles  from  the  baseline  from  which  the  ter- 
ritorial .sea  is  measured.  In  addition,  from 
the  boundary  between  blocks  404  and  405  p„s 
described  in  the  preceeding  sentence,  west- 
erly to  a  line  extending  north  and  south  ai- 
viding  blocks  38  and  1  in  Official  Protrac- 
tion Diagram  NH  16-9.  all  submerged  lands 
within  20-nautical  miles  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  territoria!  spd  is  measured. 
The  limitation  with  regard  lo  this  subsec- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  shall  not  apply  if 
any  state-owned  tide  or  submerged  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  this  subsection 
are  now  or  are  hereafter  subject  to  sale  or 
lease  for  the  extraction  of  oil  or  gas  from 
such  state  lands;  and 

(e)  For  those  tracts  offered  for  lease  in 
Sale  #79  which  are  located  south  of  26'  N. 
latitude,  the  following  lease  stipulations 
shall  apply; 

(1)  No  exploratory  drilling  activities  will 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior until  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  accumulated  3  years  worth  of  physical 
oceanographic  and  bilogical  resource  data; 
and 

(2)  Lessees  will  be  required  to  perform  bio- 
logical surveys  prior  to  approval  and  initi- 
ation of  exploration  or  drilling  operations 
and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  monitoring  of 
any  subsequent  drilling  activities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  the  amendment  that  cieals  with 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  restric- 
tions in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  with  respect  to 
this  amendment.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.s.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  over  the  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  this  conference  report 
concerning  oil  and  gas  leasing  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida. 

The  terms  of  the  original  conference 
report  reflect  the  legacy  from  Secre- 
tary Watt's  tenure  at  the  Department 


of  the  Interior.  Secretary  Watts  5- 
year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  monu- 
mental in  scope.  Under  his  plan.  1  bil- 
lion acres  of  off-shore  waters,  an  area 
greater  than  the  continental  United 
States,  will  be  put  on  the  auction 
block  including  the  entire  west  coast 
of  Florida.  Implementation  cf  that 
plan  without  revision  frightens  many 
in  my  State,  including  me.  and  rightly 
so.  We  have  much  at  stake. 

I  outlined  my  concerns  in  my  state- 
ment on  this  issue  on  September  20. 
1983,  the  day  that  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  passed  the  Senate.  At 
that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  Florida 
has  a  $20  billion  tourist  industry  and  a 
$500  million  sport  and  comm.ercial 
fishing  industry  exposed  to  disaster  by 
this  plan.  At  least  20  percent  of  my 
State's  employment  force  is  dependent 
on  these  activities. 

But  I  shall  not  restrict  myself  to 
dollar  figures  in  this  debate.  The  west 
coast  of  Florida  supports  a  vast 
number  of  invaluable  wildlife  species 
such  as  manatees,  brown  pelicans,  bald 
eagles,  and  American  crocodiles. 
Where  else  in  this  country  do  you  find 
such  diversity?  All  Americans  know 
that  this  area  is  special.  That  is  why 
citizens  come  from  the  49  other  States 
year  after  year  to  see  us.  So,  too,  do  a 
lot  of  foreign  visitors. 

They  will  not  have  to  trudge  waist 
deep  into  an  oil  slick  before  realizing 
that  Florida  may  no  longer  be  a 
unique  vacation  spot.  All  they  need  to 
hear  is  the  announcement  that  explo- 
ration will  commence  soon  off  Flor- 
ida's coasts.  And  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  expects  there  will  be 
six  major  oil  spills  throughout  the  life 
of  the  lease  sales  now  planned. 

It  is  not  only  the  west  coast  of  Flori- 
da that  I  am  concerned  about  here,  al- 
though that  is  where  the  leasing  is 
scheduled  to  occur.  The  loop  current, 
which  flows  around  the  tip  of  the 
Florida  peninsula,  would  carry  any  oil 
spills  around  and  up  the  east  coast  as 
well. 

Madam  President,  my  Senate  record 
shows  that  I  support  this  country's 
effort  to  obtain  energy  independence. 
I  have  been  supportive  of  the  nuclear 
industry,  supportive  of  expanded  on- 
shore mineral  leasing  except  in  unusu- 
al circumstances,  and  supportive  of  al- 
ternative energy  development  and  con 
servation.  However,  the  conference 
result  imposes  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  my  State  to  achieve  the 
indpendence  we  all  seek. 

For  that  reason,  I  approached  the 
managers  of  this  report  to  ask  that  a 
revision  be  made  to  strike  a  better  bal- 
ance between  National  and  State  in- 
terests. All  those  interested  in  this 
issue  have  tried  hard  to  reach  an 
agreement.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
we  have  reached  a  compromise. 

This  compromise  contains  several 
parts.  First,  all  the  leasing  restrictions 
contained  in  the  original  Interior  Ap- 


propriations conference  npor' .  includ- 
ing specific  tract  deletions  in  the  rreas 
known  as  the  Big  Bend  Sef..grass  beds, 
the  Florida  Middle  G-ound.  the  ar«a 
within  a  20  meter  isobiLh  sout  t  i.f  26 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  drilling  re- 
strictions sojth  of  26  degrees  north 
remain  in  effect. 

Second,  a  buffer  zone  in  whii^li  no  oil 
and  gas  leasing  can  occur  da.-ing  fistrl 
year  1984  is  cstiib;ished.  This  suffer 
zone  will  extend  30  nautical  miles 
from  shore.  This  buffer  zone  will  hug 
the  coast  from  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  lease  sale  area  to  a  point  just 
east  of  Panama  City.  This  pomt  is 
listed  as  ihc  eastern  border  of  tract 
No.  404  in  official  protraction  diagram 
NH  16-9.  Third,  a  reduced  buffer  zone 
is  created  which  hugs  the  coast  from 
tract  404  to  a  point  west  of  Panama 
City.  This  buffer  zone  will  extend  20 
miles  from  shore. 

To  insure  that  a  permanent  solution 
is  amved  at.  Madam  President,  there 
r^'  one  other  provision.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding thai  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  will  hold  a 
full  committee  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  Florida  offshore 
leasing  along  our  entire  western  coast- 
line early  in  the  next  session.  I  am 
confident  ti.*-  -  such  a  review  will 
permit  n  •  ct-iicagties  to  review  first- 
hand what  is  at  stake  and  then  they 
will  agree  to  strike  an  equitable  bal- 
ance between  competing  interests 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  me  and 
an  overwhelming  number  of  other 
elected  Florida  officials. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask  the  di.stin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  my 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  are  accurate. 

Mr.  McCLURE;.  Madam  President, 
first  let  me  .say  yes,  indeed,  the  de- 
scription is  accurate.  Let  me  also  com- 
mend the  distmgiiished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  diligence  with  which 
she  has  fought  this  issue.  It  was  not 
moments  after  tlie  conference  report— 
I  should  not  even  say  after  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  upon,  it  wa.s 
before  we  had  concluded  the  confer- 
ence but  after  we  had  acted  on  this 
when  I  was  hearing  from  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  no  uncertain  terms 
about  the  conference  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
been  able  to  accommodate  in  part  the 
concerns  which  she  expressed.  As  com- 
promises often  are,  they  are  not  per- 
fect from  anybody's  standpoint,  but. 
certainly,  they  have  moved  a  long  way 
in  the  direction  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  insisted  that  thej  move. 

It  IS  a  reascnrible  compromise. 
Madam  President.  It  doea  affect  leas- 
ing operations  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  will  give  the  Departm*'nt  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Florida 
the  opportun-ty  to  work  with  respect 
to  the  several  concerns  that  they  have 
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able  to  do  on  the  eastern 
^orida,  in  which  the  Gover- 
Florida  did  enter  into  stipula- 
igreement  with  the  Federal 
and  lea^^ing  was  permit- 
eastern  coast  of  Florida 
th4se  jigreemenLs. 

the  Senaior  from  Flor- 

hat  has  been  accomplished, 
accurately  describe  what  is 
agreement  in  the  amend- 
pending  before  the  Senate. 
JOHNSTON.  MaJam  President, 
wii.h  to  compliment  the  distin- 
$enator  from  Florida.  Work- 
was,  I  must  say,  very  diffi- 
difflcult    especially    for   me   be- 
did  have  a  conference  agree- 
involved  going  back  and  re- 
le     conference     agreement, 
that  I  have  very  great  re- 
,0  doing  under  any  circum- 
5o.  to  have  it  done  in  this 
tl.ink,  IS  a  compliment  to  the 
1  jid  persuasivenesF  of  the  dis- 

Senator  from  Florida. 

respect  to  the  question  as  to 

of   th^   agreement   as   de- 

the  distinguished  Senator 

Flotida,  it  sovnded  correct  to  me. 

follow  that  quickly  the  de- 

of  the  property.  Let  me  say 

erms  of  the  amendment  will, 

govern  as  to  the  description 

perty  a5  I  understand  it. 

.  the  OCS  lease  sale  No.  79 
fer  for  leasing  any  lands  in  a 
;orridor  along  the  Florida 
of  a  line  runnmg  north- 
ween  leasing  bljcris  404  and 
corridor  is  30  na'iiical  miles 
ured     from     the     Florida 


n:  eai.-. 


>'  ,w 


I    this   line,   running   north- 

een  leasing  blocks  404  and 

•orridor  is  only  20  nautical 

If-    measured  agiiin  from  the 

rljasL. 

■t  stern  bound  area  ol  the  corri- 
line  running  north-south  ho- 
using blocks  Nos.   38  and   1. 
_„  boundary  of  this  corridor 
cerr.most  area  to  be  offered 
ir.  lease  sale  No.  79. 

if  the  Srate  of  Florida 

existing  leases  permitting  oil 

'xtraotion   wkliin   the   State- 

nds  or  submergpd  Jands  in 

r,  or  if  the  State  leases  or 

suoh    lands   ir     he   future, 

lease   ban   io   voic:ec!    -r    is 

initio  in  the  case  of  <?x.  ting 


eastern 
is 

ado  tion 


tiiele 
con  idc 


ce,  the  Federal  Government 

(lot  be  prohibited  from  domg 

^  that  the  State  of  Florida 

or  pn  pose  to  do.  Thpt,  of 

part  of  the  agreement.  So  I 

\V\  that  addition,  and  if  my 

:\r\j  oi  the  langi.age  i.i  cor 

agree  w    h  the  diotin- 

Senat  j:-  from  FjOC  da. 

HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Senr- 

their  cooperatior.  and  nelpfu 


rsii  nc 
0  jrtau 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  see  progress  made  on  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  very  legitimate 
concerns  surrounding  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  proposed  lease  sale  in 
the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  final  agreement 
reached  by  tne  conference  committee 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  did 
not  '^ome  clos- r  to  the  posture  held  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
issue. 

I  was  parti<'..arly  concerned  that 
more  protecticr,  was  not  afforded  to 
our  State's  coastal  areas  in  the  form  of 
a  buffer  zone.  In  t'.ie  absence  of  a  com- 
pleted oil  spill  n  odel  having  been  run. 
it  is  impossible  lo  adequately  assess 
the  potential  import  leasing  activities 
may  have  on  our  I'lorida  beaches  and 
coastal  commuiii'.i's.  Our  tourist  in- 
dustry, our  commer.ial  and  recreation- 
al fishing  intercuts  coupled  with  our 
State's  strong  de"-c  to  enhance  pro- 
tection of  sensitive  gulf  resources 
point  to  a  legitimat*^  need  for  a  buffer 
zone  along  out  States'  coastline. 

I  am  still  not  entire  ly  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  neg.  .ations  concern- 
ing the  area  south  o'  'i6°  north  lati 
tude.  While  the  conierence  agreement 
protects  this  arja  from  exploratory 
drilling  until  3  year-  .vorth  of  oceano- 
graphic  data  has  be-n  collected,  this 
area  will  still  be  open  for  leasing.  If 
and  when  studie.:.  point  to  an  adverse 
envircnmenta!  impact,  what  then? 
Under  th«  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Landh  Act  thf  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or does  have  the  authority  to  suspend, 
and  if  necessary,  cr  ncei  leases.  Howev- 
er, a  decision  in  this  regard  would  in- 
volve a  buyback  of  the  lease  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  ne  it  would  make  far 
more  sense  to  lomplete  the  necessary 
studies,  determin.  the  resource  value 
and  impact  of  lea.iKg  or  the  resource 
and  then  make  a  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  to  offer  "cases.  The  proposed 
lease  sale  in  the  tiastern  gulf  will  offer 
areas  for  )  asin ;  whu-h  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  tnoroughly  .<:tudied.  I  regret 
this  decision. 

Tne  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? fi  oaring  no  objection  to  the 
motion  o!  the  Senator  from  Idaho— is 
there  imy  further  debate  on  this 
amendmen*? 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER.  The 
Scat  j!  from  California. 

Mr  WILSON.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  while  I  was  off 
the  floor.  I  understand  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  conference  report  it-self. 
Is  there  now  pending  an  amendment 
No.  91  that  would  affect  the  confer- 
ence report  as  r-'^reed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees in  respect  ',  the  California  off- 
shore situatioi  .' 

Mr.  McCLURL.  Madam  President,  if 
t:ie  Senator  will  yield,  the  amendment 


No.  91  deals  with  the  Florida  issue.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  California  issue. 
The  California  issue  is  contained  in 
amendment  numbered  95. 

Mr.  WILSON.  And  that  is  pending 
but  we  have  taken  no  action? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  We 
can  discuss  that  issue  after  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of  if  the  Sena- 
tor desires  to  do  so.  We  can  determine 
at  that  point  what  action  to  take. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  would  be  my 
desire  and  request,  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  motion  to  concur  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
may  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
California  if  he  ha.s  problems— I  know 
he  is  obviously  concerned  with  respect 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
program  and  the  restrictions  on  that 
off  the  southern  coast  of  California. 

It  might  be  a  good  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  determine  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  like  to  do 
with  respect  to  that  particular  propos- 
al and  if,  indeed,  he  has  different 
action  he  would  like  to  take  with  re- 
spect to  those  restrictions. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  ap- 
preciate his  courtesy.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  3ffer  which  I  think  we 
can  probably  dispose  of  simply  by 
voting  upon  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  offered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
reserving  tlie  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
be  sure  I  understand  correctly  what  is 
happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  Senators  from  Idaho  and  Louisi- 
ana that  amendment  95  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Amendment  No.  94.  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  would  be  disposed 
of  and  then  we  would  reach  the  action 
with  respect  to  amendment  95. 

AME>DMENT  NO.  2353 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  to  amendment  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2353: 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4.  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432. 
lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3435. 
and  the  processing,  sale  or  lease  of  mainte- 
nance tracts  which  are  defined  as  Federal 
coal  lands  intermingled  or  adjacent  to  other 
leased  coal  to  be  mined  as  a  pari  of  a  coal 
mine  operation  that  is  producing  or  develop- 
ing under  contracted  commitments,  until 
the  Commission  on  Pair  Market  Policy  for 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  has  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Congress  and  ninety  days  have 
subsequently  elapsed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  with  the  amendment  just 
read.  Madam  President,  this  is  a  cor- 
rection of  the  misunderstanding  that 
existed  on  the  Senate  floor  with  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  from  Arkansas.  This  simply 
corrects  it. 

There  is  a  very  serious  problem  with 
the  Interior  appropriations  conference 
report  which  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body.  I  speak  specifically  of  the 
Bumpers  amendment  dealing  with  a 
moratorium  on  coal  leasing. 

The  coal  leasing  moratorium  provi- 
sion was  approved  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
33. 1  voted  with  the  majority. 

My  vote  was  cast  following  clear  and 
emphatic  reassurance  by  Senator 
Bumpers  that  'the  Secretary  has  the 
specific  authority  under  the  amend- 
ment to  continue  leasing  bypass  and 
maintenance  leases."  Without  that  re- 
assurance, I  could  not  have  supported 
that  amendment.  I  believe  there  are 
quite  a  few  other  Senators  who  could 
not  have  supported  the  amendment 
without  that  reassurance. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Bumpers  told 
me  later  that  he  had  been  in  error  in 
his  response  to  me  on  the  Senate 
floor.  His  amendment  does  not  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to  lease 
maintenance  tracts  during  the  morato- 
rium imposed  by  his  amendment. 

Since  that  vote  I  have  pointed  this 
deficiency  out  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  House  would  not  accede  to 
language  that  I  proposed  to  remedy 
this  deficiency. 

The  absence  of  this  specific  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  creates  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  State  of  Montana 
and,  I  have  recently  learned,  other 
States  ELS  well  would  be  impacted. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on 
this  matter  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

Maintenance  coal  leases  are  tracts  of 
Federal  coal  land  that  lie  contiguous 
or  intermingled  with  existing,  produc- 
ing Federal  leases,  or  producing  coal 
lands  under  other  ownership.  A  mora- 
torium affecting  those  maintenance 
tracts  could  destroy  the  continuity  of 


leasing,  pose  land  use  planning  prob- 
lems, and  create  emergency  lease  situ- 
ations in  the  future. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  to 
be  made  here  with  regard  to  what  an 
emergency  coal  lease  is.  Emergency 
tracts  are  designed  for  short-term 
mining  only.  Emergency  lease  sales 
apply  to  small  tracts  of  coal  land  to 
provide  enough  coal  for  an  existing  op- 
eration until  the  next  programmatic 
lease  sale  comes  along.  Emergency 
leasing  often  takes  place  on  tracts  that 
are  more  difficult  to  mine  efficiently. 
By  resorting  to  this  type  of  leasing. 
Congress  would  be  encouraging  a 
policy  that  reduces  the  ability  of 
miners  to  design  mines  that  permit 
maximum  recovery  with  maximum 
safety  to  the  miners  and  well  designed 
land  reclamation. 

The  exemption  of  maintenance  leas- 
ing from  the  coal  leasing  moratorium 
is  particularly  vital  to  Montana. 

The  tracts  of  Federal  coal  that  the 
Western  Energy  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  are  attempt- 
ing to  lease  in  1984  are  maintenance 
tracts.  The  tracts  are  required  to  con- 
tinue operating  the  Rosebud  Mine  in 
the  most  logical  and  efficient  manner 
If  Western  Energy  Co.  cannot  get 
maintenance  leases,  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  redesign  the  mine.  Mine  re- 
design means  that  the  entire  permit- 
ting process  for  the  application  to 
mine  a  tract  with  an  approved  recla- 
mation plan  will  have  to  begin  anew  in 
order  to  get  permits  for  the  new 
tracts,  as  required  under  State  law 
subject  to  the  Federal  Coal  Strip  Mine 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  The  failure 
of  Western  Energy  to  obtain  necessary 
maintenance  lease  tracts  will  cause  a 
minimum  2-year  delay  for  the  issuance 
of  new  permits.  Provided  Western 
Energy  is  successful  in  repermitting, 
the  cost  of  producing  the  coal  will  in- 
crease about  30  percent.  It  they  are 
not  successful,  the  mine  will  be  shut 
down  and  workers,  already  hard  hit  by 
the  glut  in  the  coal  market,  will  be  out 
of  jobs. 

Maintenance  leasing  is  vital  in  order 
to  provide  the  most  sensible  land  use 
planning  for  coal  development  as  well 
as  the  best  cost  electricity  to  consum- 
ers. Additionally,  if  these  leases  are 
not  exempted.  Federal  coal  may  be  by- 
passed thus  depriving  the  Federal  and 
State  Government  of  valuable  mineral 
royalties. 

All  of  the  many  Federal  coal  pro- 
grams have  recognized  the  importance 
of  fostering  efficient  mining  by  leasing 
maintenance  tracts.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  and  the  Strip  Mine  Act. 
Maintenance  leasing  will  result  in  the 
earliest  production  royalty  payments 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
protect  employment  as  well  as  miner 
safety  and  economic  health  in  mining 
regions. 


Madam  President,  additional  rr.ainte- 
nance  leases  are  needed  to  support  the 
existing  mining  operation  and  to  meet 
obligations  on  existing  contracts 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the  fol- 
lowing amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  address^-d  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, after  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  incorporated  the  so-called 
Bumpers  amendment  on  coal  leasing, 
officials  of  the  Colorado  Westmore- 
land Coal  Co.,  came  to  see  me  and  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
really  in  a  jam  because  they  were 
going  to  be  shut  down  and  the  safety 
of  the  mine  endangered  and  400  jobs 
lost,  and  so  on,  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  which  had 
been  adopted  they  would  not  be  able 
to  get  a  maintenance  lease  and  as  a 
consequence  they  would  just  run  out 
of  coal.  I  said.  'Oh,  no,  that  is  not 
right." 

We  reviewed  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  September  20  in  which  my 
colleague  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  inquired  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  the  following  words: 

The  Senator's  amendment  exempts  or 
allows  maintenance  tracts  or  bypass  lract.<!? 

And  the  response: 

It  certainly  does.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senaior  brought  that  up  because  there  are  a 
couple  of  Senators  who  are  also  concerned 
about  that.  The  Secretary  has  the  specific 
authority  under  the  amendment  to  continue 
leasing  bypass  and  maintenance  leases. 

Regrettably,  it  turns  out  that  that  is 
not  the  case  and  through  a  misunder- 
standing the  assurances  which  were 
given  the  Senate  at  the  time  this 
amendment  was  adopted  have  not 
turned  out  to  be  factually  correct,  and 
so  some  mines,  including  the  West- 
moreland mine  in  Colorado,  are  placed 
in  a  very  hazardous  position.  I  am  very 
reluctant,  as  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Montana  is.  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  to  the  conference  report 
which  I  know,  if  it  were  passed,  incon- 
veniences the  conferees,  but  I  will  just 
tell  Senators  that  the  inconvenience  to 
400  or  500  people  and  their  families  in 
western  Colorado,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  mines  or  how  many 
other  communities,  will  be  .severe.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  would  be  disposed  to  help  us  and 
take  this  amendment;  even  though  I 
know  they  are  loath  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference with  the  House,  that  they 
would  do  so  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances and  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

Let  me  just  tick  off  the  points  which 
it  seems  to  me  would  justify  that 
action  which  I  know  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  be  reluctant 
to  take. 
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perhaps  take  a  moment  to  tune  in  on  a 


the  operator,  the  mine  safety  stand- 

QrHQ 


This  question  was  discussed  in  the 
conference,  and  I  well  remember  the 
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underground    mining    oper- 
hich   I    have    referred   to    in 

.  Colo.,  and  perhaps  else- 

11  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
_.  _.  Specifically,  this  particu- 
tnine  will  be  forced  to  lay  off 
by  next  Christmas,  that  is, 
.„  from  now  but  14  months 
if  the  coal  lease  sale  does 
ard  on  February  14,  1984.  as 
_.  And  of  course,  the  lack  of 
-term  coal  reserves  adversely 
on  safety,  mining  operations, 
recovery,  royally  and  taxes, 
and  so  on.  So  the  amend- 
Senator  Melcher  and  I 
the  Senate  tonight  for 
seek  approval  simply  con- 
bill  to  the  representations 
_  made  when  the  Senate  con 
his  matter  earlier.  I  would  be 
under    those    circumstance- 
managers   would    agree    to 
his.   to   take   it   back   to   the 
.„  straighten  out  this  matte- 
om  a  legislative   point   in   a 
,_    1  will  just  tell  you  from  the 
nt  of  hundreds  of  farrilies  in 
and  p.'obabiy  oih'rs  was  well 
.  very  serioin  issue, 
ver.  Madam  Presiaon*:.  let  me 
t  that  aiide  from  the  effect  it 
bO   have   on   some   innocen' 
ng   company   employees   and 
r-    it  also  has  an  effect  on 
-  .  i'.ty  of  coal  in  this  country 
think  our  intention  was  to  ci  ■ 
th  maintenance  tract  leasing 
u=;i  plaice.  Cltarly  that  io  not 
thought  we  were  voting  on 
lisiupt  that  supply  of  coal  on 
IS  )•  apoears  to  m"  would  not 


i..  labii 


w 


u 


ns'  thing  :ha'  might  occur  to 
f;  is  vh:.  vouid  we  not  ju£t  go 
.iid  gf-  an  emergency  lease.  I 
that  at  least  in  the  case  ot  this 
mine,   and   1   cannot   speak 

hers,  ?n  emergency  le?   t  is 

itabli'  .-jtemativ  because  it 
rf.>rte  intensive  u.  ve^lpPient 
iistraiti-'d  underground  area, 
X  tolc^  chat  that  ui.dcnnir.ss 
'y  iactors  which  ti^e  operat  jrs 
nine  th:nk  are  ij  est  appropri- 
,»ith  that  ♦xplsinatior.  i  a  k  : or 
i:  of  the  arrendinent. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER,     ^j: 

'  further  deVaCc?  If  rot.  tl  e 

3  ."Jl-  "h.-" 

^'''vlr'EP.S  Mdii-u  :  "»resii!.i/T.  • 
rre  absence  of  a  (i';orr.u«. 
PPvESiDING    O^ICER.    T'L  : 

.1  call  the  'o!l. 


in 


ic 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  say,  N>.  1,  that  I  want  to  assist 
my  \ery  got  '  iriend  and  distinguished 
colleague  frc'i  Montana,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, in  a  oi"-.:cular  problem  he  has: 
but  I  an.  co;.  ncd  about  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  because  it  is 
extremely  broa'.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  so  broad  'Awl  it  reads  to  me  as 
though  it  «'.(-  ;'  :  nullify  what  the 
Senate  recentl  -uld  in  developinK  a 
coal  moratorium. 

During  the  dfb..tc  on  the  coal  leas- 
ing moratorium,  ■-  told  my  good  friend 
from  Montana  f-iat  my  amendment 
did  exem.pt  niaii'.enance  tracts.  What 
I  told  him -and  i  j^rtainly  would  not 
represent  it  to  hir  -was  perhaps  true 
in  one  sense  but  n  f-vbe  misleading  in 
another. 

I  understood  that  iie  had  a  particu- 
lar problem  in  Monti._ia  with  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Montana  Pc-  r,  and  I  respect 
that.  We  all  have  to  ook  after  our  pa- 
rochial interests,  and  I  want  to  help. 
But  the  moratoraiin,  as  we  passed  it, 
in  my  opinion,  wovii  take  care  of  the 
Senator's  pro'olei-n. 

I  hope  tha  my  colleagues,  those 
who  are  }^'^"-e  and  those  who  may  be 
listening  in  their  offices,  will  hear 
careiully  what  I  h.'.  .e  to  say  next. 

My  amt-iidnien"  en  the  coal  leasing 
moratorium  does  i.  . '.ct  exempt  emer- 
gency leasing,  mamtenance  leasing, 
and  ..here  is  a  de'.inition  of  emergency 
leases  which,  'n  my  opinion,  would 
take  care  of  Senaior  Melcher's  prob- 
lem; because  '•*^:mer:ency  lease"  is  de- 
fined as  the  Ff  deral  coal  needed 
within  3  year;,  tr  p.aintain  an  exioting 
mining  operation  at  its  current  aver- 
age annual  'e\-;  of  production  on  the 
dates  of  applic  Uion. 

There  is  more  to  it,  out  then  it  goes 
on  to  say-  there  is  nothi)ig  in  't  that 
v.ould  detract  from  ris  problem— sub- 
section 2;b  of  emergency  leasing  says 
that  the  extent,  of  any  lease  issued 
ur.dev  this  section  shall  not  exceed  3 
years  of  recoverable  reserves  at  the 
rate  of  production  under  which  the 
applic.-:;.  couid  qualify  in  this  section. 
In  s'rort,  Mtidam  President,  if  West- 
err.  Frergy,  Aiiich  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Mom  an?.  Pc-,ver,  needs  five  rnainte- 
nam^p  tracts  that  are  now  scheduiod 
fjr  sale  in  "he  August  1984  Powder 
River  Basi-!  .iiUu.  No.  1,  the  moratori- 
um is  going  r-j  expire  90  days  after  the 
L!ni->wes  CcriUiisiion  reports  to  us, 
unless  Congi  e^.,  ai  es  fit  to  extend  the 
moratoriiuu,  v,  --ich  they  may  or  may 
not  do. 

Let  us  assu-TTi'  the  worst  rase  scenar- 
io. Let  us  asbd.  :  that  Congress  does 
not  ;ike  the  Linowes  report,  repudiates 
it,  and  decides  .o  continue  tne  morato- 


rium past  the  scheduled  Augu.st  1984 
sale  date  on  the  tracts  that  Western 
Energy  in  Montana  is  interested  in. 
Western  Energy  could  still— and  can  at 
this  very  moment— go  to  the  Secretary 
and  file  an  application  for  these 
leases;  and  if  they  could  prove  that 
they  have  less  than  3  years'  supply 
left  at  current  production  levels,  they 
are  entitled,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  these  tracts  as  long  as  they 
do  not  contain  more  than  an  8-year 
additional  supply. 

In  short.  Western  Energy  is  entitled 
to  an  li-year  supply  of  coal  under  ex- 
isting regulations.  Last  year,  We.stern 
Energy  mined  12  million  tons  from 
Federal  leases.  So  they  are  eligible  for 
up  to  96  million  tons,  which  is  8  years' 
supply,  under  the  emergency  leasing 
provision.^  I  have  just  read. 

So,  Madam  President,  they  are 
asking  for  1,721  acres— that  is  what 
Western  Energy  wants,  1,721  mainte- 
nance acres— which  contain  36  million 
tons,  and  that  is  much  less  than  they 
are  eniitled  to  almost  automatically. 

So  I  must  say  that  if  that  is  the  only 
problem  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be 
solved  almost  summarily  under  exist- 
ing regulations. 

Havinc  said  tl\at.  let  me  state  why  I 
object  to  the  language  of  the  Senator, 
and  I  want  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can. 
because  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead hini  in  any  way.  If  you  want  to 
target  those  five  tracts  .so  that  they 
will  be  up  for  lease,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  to  take  care  of  his  prob- 
lems. Eat  this  amendment  says.  "None 
of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  sale  or  lease  of  coal  on 
public  lands,  except"- and  then  it  in- 
cludes "the  prccess'.ng,  sale  or  lease  of 
maintenance  tracts  which  are  de- 
fined." There  is  no  existing  definition 
of  a  maintenance  tract. 

So  what  is  stated  in  thi.s  amendment 
is  that  a  maintenance  tract  is  defined 
as  Federal  coa:  lands  intermingled  or 
adjacent  to  otlier  leased  coal  to  be 
mined  as  '^  part  of  a  coal  mine  oper- 
ation that  is  Diod  .icing  or  developing 
under  contract  or  coii:mitments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  say 
that  a  maintenance  tract  i.s  defined  as 
lands  adjacent  to  an  operating  mine, 
you  are  talking  about  going  irom  Wyo- 
ming to  Arkansas,  because  it  all  is  ad- 
•acent. 

I  used  to  accuse  my  father-in-law  of 
not  wanting  all  the  land  in  the  county, 
just  that  that  adjoined  him. 

Here  this  amendment  troubles  rne 
because  the  language  is  really  impre- 
cise and  could  be  interpreted  by  some- 
one WHO  is  not  au'te  as  sens;ti''e  as 
some  of  us  are  on  fhis  i^sue  as  giving 
the  Interior  Department  viraially 
carte  blanone  to  start  leasing  again. 
That  is  my  ;  rouble. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Madam  Presi- 
dent, .'.'ill  the  Senator  yield  to  me  and 


perhaps  take  a  moment  to  tune  in  on  a 
problem  we  have  in  Colorado? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  By  the  way,  let 
me  say.  Madam  President,  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  with  respect  to  the 
mines  in  Montana. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  can  enlist  his  in- 
terest in  a  problem  that  I  take  to  be  a 
similar  problem  in  Colorado. 

The  facts  of  it  are  just  this:  The 
Westmoreland  Coal  Mine  in  Colorado, 
which  employs  some  400  or  500  people, 
indicates  to  me  that  if  they  do  not  get 
the  coal  which  is  supposedly  going  to 
go  forward  in  the  coal  lease  sale  sched- 
ule on  February  14,  1984,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  begin  laying  off 
miners  and  that  in  effect  they  are 
going  to  be  closed  down. 

We  could  approach  this  in  a  way 
that  would  be  site  specific  and,  in  fact, 
I  have  here  an  amendment  which 
would  do  that. 

I  agreed  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  his  amendment  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lem was  broader  than  just  coal. 

I  have  quite  a  few  reams  of  facts 
about  how  Westmoreland,  the  commu- 
nity, the  coal  users,  and  the  employees 
and  their  families  are  affected,  but  I 
really  only  know  the  facts  about  this 
one  coal  case. 

So  what  I  am  wondering  is  this, 
Madam  President,  if  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  work  out  more,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  what  the  problems  are  in 
Montana  and  in  Colorado,  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
simply  lay  this  over  for  a  brief  time  to 
see  if  we  can  draft  an  amendment  that 
would  be  acceptable. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  I  have 
not  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  about  that  and  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment,  which  I 
have  sponsored  in  good  faith,  even 
though  I  did  not  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  it  and  I  could  not  make  a 
final  decision  about  changing  the 
amendment  or  joining  in  sponsoring  a 
more  narrowly  defined  amendment 
without  talking  to  him,  but  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  work  this  out,  we  could  accom- 
modate pretty  nearly  everyone's  inter- 
est and  avoid  inadvertently  closing  a 
mine  or  two  that  should  not  be  closed. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
could  the  Senator  from  Colorado  tell 
me  what  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  Westmoreland  mine  is? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  have  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  not  have  them  all  in  my 
head,  but  I  can  tell  him  at  least  what  I 
am  advised  as  to  the  reason  why  an 
emergency  lease  would  not  be  suitable. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  an  under- 
ground mine  and  the  emergency  lease 
procedure  as  we  understand  it  would 
result  in  such  narrowly  defined  limits 
that  it  compromises,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  operator,  the  mine  safety  stand- 
ards. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
same  situation  that  obtains  in  Mon- 
tana or  not.  But  in  this  case  we  are 
talking  about  an  underground  mine, 
and  the  operators  say.  and  I  am  really 
in  over  my  head  on  the  technicalities 
of  the  issue,  but  here  is  what  they  tell 
me.  that  that  kind  of  a  development  is 
inconsistent  with  the  long-term  under- 
ground mine  plan. 

Moreover,  I  might  point  out,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  go  necessarily  into 
detail,  one  of  the  first  things  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention  when  I  was 
first  elected,  not  to  the  Senate  but  to 
the  other  body,  was  the  desire  of  this 
company  to  get  a  maintenance  lease 
and  expand  their  holdings  so  that 
they  could  continue  the  mine  in  pro- 
duction. 

They  have  been  after  this  practically 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington, 
and  it  does  appear  to  me,  and  I  com- 
plained bitterly  through  three  or  four 
administrations,  that  it  was  bogged 
down  in  paperwork,  that  they  have  fi- 
nally complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments. It  is  ready  to  go  forward;  so  as 
far  as  I  know  the  lease  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  controversial,  but  after  7  or  8 
years  of  trying  to  get  their  mine  ap- 
proved or  trying  to  get  the  additional 
lease  approved,  it  would  really  be  a 
pity  if  the  production  were  interfered 
with  or  shut  down  and  everyone  put 
out  of  work  and  particularly  the 
people  of  Delta  County,  which  is  a 
very  small  county,  and  in  reality  this 
is  the  economic  backbone  of  that  small 
county  in  western  Colorado. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  have  that 
happen,  and  I  do  not  think  it  serves 
any  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  do  that.  That  was  not  what 
he  had  in  mind  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  managers  would  agree,  the 
easy  way  to  solve  this  would  be  to 
delay  this  over  a  little  while  and  see  if 
we  can  work  out  something  better  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that.  The  information  I  have  on  the 
problem  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  that  there  are  five  tracts  they  want 
to  negotiate  a  lease  for  which  are  con- 
siderably less  really  than  they  are  eli- 
gible for  and  that  causes  me  no  prob- 
lem whatever.  If  we  can  define  those 
tracts  definitively  in  the  bill,  that  is 
just  no  problem  for  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
my  problem  is  that  we  are  kind  of 
shooting  blind.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Montana  expressed  his  concern 
earlier  at  the  time  the  Bumpers 
amendment  was  pending  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said.  "Senator,  you  have  no  problem. " 
Later  on.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
determined  that  he  believed  he  did 
have  a  problem  with  maintenance 
leasing. 


This  question  was  discussed  in  the 
conference,  and  I  well  remember  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  saying  it  had 
not  been  his  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  kind  of  problem  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  raising  but  if 
there  were  a  question  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  then  indeed 
he  was  willing  to  try  to  help.  But  the 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  other  body 
said:  "We  are  not  going  to  talk  about 
an  exception.  We  will  not  accept  any 
exception. " 

It  would  be  my  view  that  yes.  it  may 
well  be  that  we  do  need  more  time  to 
develop  the  issue. 

I  would  make  a  different  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  timing  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  issue.  There  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  prior  to  November 
10.  That  gives  us  the  time  if  we  need 
to  try  to  define  whether  or  not  an 
emergency  response  is  enough,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  represents  in 
the  Chamber,  whether  or  not  a  specif- 
ic tract-by-tract  answer  is  sufficient, 
and  also  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Members  in  the  other  body  might 
accept  some  kind  of  language. 

I  say  this  because  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  it  is  going  to  take  for  us  to 
develop  the  information  that  is  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  or  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
problem  here. 

Our  difficulty  is  we  have  never  seen 
the   language   of   the   amendment.    I 
have   no   way   of   knowing   what   the 
effect  of  the  amendment  may  be.  I  do 
not   have   the   foggiest   notion   as   to 
whether  or  not  the  specific  tract  ex- 
emption that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  work 
or  not.  It  may  or  may  not.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  anyone 
in  the  industry  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  a  safety  problem,  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  indi- 
cated, and  I  am  sure  neither  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Arkansas   nor  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  although  we  were  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  issue  on  the  Bump- 
ers   amendment    when    it    came    up. 
wants  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to 
cause  any  safety  problems  in  an  un- 
derground mine. 
So  I  do  think  we  need  some  time. 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Madam   Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ARMSTONG.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  points  the  Senator  has  em- 
phasized are  correct,  and  my  recom- 
mendation  is   that    we   simply   defer 
final  action  on  this  issue  until  tomor- 
row morning  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
work  those  things  out. 

So  far  as  the  site  specific  question  in 
Colorado,  we  have  an  amendment 
drafted  which  would  clearly  resolve 
that,  and  frankly  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  and  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
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First  it  is| 
Senator 
a  problen 
existence 
company 
supply 
are  askini ; 

Mr 
yield  at 
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Mr 
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problem 
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comfortable  to  have  more 
This  comes  to  me  as  an 
,  in  which  I  have  little  ex- 
second,  we  all  just  were 
on  the  assumptions  that 
tracts  were  not  affected, 
1  lave  not  spent  a  lot  of  time 
last  day  or  two  in  really 
the  speed  on  it. 
tjhink  we  can  pin  all   those 
I  can  tell  the  Senate  that 
involved  are  eager  to 
Senators  about  this  issue 
and  I  bet  we  can  put  all  the 
points  together  and  clarify 
s  understanding  because  I 
least  in  this  body  we  have 
conceptual  agreement  that 
desire  not  to  inadvertently 
or  impede  the  operations 
riines  that  have  been  the  sub- 
disf;iission. 

is  what  I  would  ask  of  the 
How  about  if  we  put  it  over 
morning  and  get  it  done? 
Mc^LURE.  Madam  President,  if 
from  Colorado  will  yield 
alternate  suggestion.  I  do  not 
'  ifaiting  until  tomorrow  to  try 
the  issue,  but  I  submit  that 
eed  a  little  more  time  than 
will  have  the  supplemental 
Chamber  within  a  week.  It 
next  week.  We  could  address 
question  in  the  supplemental. 
AR  ^STRONG.  That  is  certain- 
say  to  the  Senator,  but  bear 
it  is  in  this  bill  where  the 
I  irises  and  it  is  perhaps  well 
when  it  is  first  presented  to 
the  issue  before  the  Senate 
to  this  amendment  to 
report  and  the  Senator 
and  I  have  sort  of  an 
to  resolve  it  now  if  we  possi- 


agr^  jement 
conf  e  rence  : 
Moi  itana 


BUkilPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
all  say  this  in  response  to 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
my  firm  conviction  that  the 
i-om  Montana  does  not  have 
.  As  I  said,  the  regulations  in 
right  now  would  entitle  his 
to  get  an  8-year  additional 
w|iich  is  much  more  than  they 

for. 
MfcLCHER.   Will    the   Senator 

t  lat  point? 

BU  VIPERS.  Sure,  go  ahead. 

MflLCHER.  Madam  President, 

colleagues,   I   have   had   my 

I  lasily  resolved  by  the  Senator 

Ark  ansas  in  his  concept  of  what 

equ  table  resolution  of  this  prob- 


want  to  explain  is  that  that 
not   the  case.   One  of  the 

we  have,  and  I  suffer  from  it 

metimes  we  feel  that  if  we 
we  can  understand 
else's  problem. 

instance,  I  want  to  draw  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
not  believe  at  one  time  that 
Energy,    the    company    de- 


8(1 

cai  ef  ully 


dill 


scribed  by  my  friend  from  Arkansas, 
had  a  problem  with  an  emergency 
lease.  I  thought,  well,  because  every- 
thing was  underway,  the  review  of  the 
mining  plan  was  going  ahead  and  ev- 
erything was  OK,  and  I  was  jolted  to 
reality  when  I  learned  that  company 
had  to  announce  along  about  Thanks- 
giving time  that  80  people  would  be 
laid  off,  80  or  90  people  would  be  laid 
off  December  10,  and  2  weeks  after 
that  there  would  be  another  100  laid 
off  and  by  January  the  mine  would 
have  been  down  to  just  a  very  skeleton 
force. 

That  was  not  very  good  news  for 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  or  New 
Year's,  so  we  were  able  to  resolve  that 
before  the  problem  got  so  bad  that 
they  had  to  go  through  laying  all  the 
people  off  but  they  did  have  to  start 
delaying  it. 

So  I  now  have  begun  to  have  some 
respect  for  what  they  tell  me  when 
they  tell  me  that  something  we  do 
here  may  result  in  a  slowdown  in  the 
mining  operation. 

Emergency  leasing  does  not  create 
the  right  situation  for  them  and  I 
think  we  might  have  other  opportuni- 
ties to  correct  this  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  all  right  until  a  week 
or  so  ago  when  I  learned  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wants  this 
passed.  Once  this  is  passed  it  is  not 
going  to  process  maintenance  leases 
and  that  means  even  after  the  morato- 
rium is  over  that  it  will  be  the  time- 
frame from  about  now  until  when  the 
moratorium  is  over  before  they  start 
to  process  those  maintenance  leases. 

Emergency  leasing  should  be  avoid- 
ed for  two  reasons:  First  of  all.  you 
wait  too  long  to  find  out  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  need  and,  second, 
then,  you  develop  a  mining  plan  which 
is  not  as  efficient  as  if  it  were  devel- 
oped in  the  regular  timeframe. 

I  have  to  repeat:  These  mining  plans 
to  get  State  approval  really  require  2V2 
to  3  years  so  on  that  basis  we  do  not 
want  the  necessary  coal  leases  for  this 
ongoing  operation  and  what  others 
may  be— I  know  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  describing  Westmoreland's 
problems  in  his  State  and  there  may 
be  one  or  two  others  but  we  do  not 
want  that  situation  to  arise  where  we 
actually  do  cause  poor  development  of 
the  mining  plans  or  run  the  threat  of 
closing  the  mine  down  either  partially, 
generally  just  partially,  but  that  is 
hard  news  for  those  workers. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  we  can 
reach  a  satisfactory  arrangement  here. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  his 
mining  tracts  identified  by  number, 
and  we  can  do  the  same,  and  if  the 
Senators  from  Idaho,  Colorado,  and 
Arkansas  are  satisfied,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  satisfied.  I  think 
we  have  narrowed  the  problem  down 
to  what  we  know  exists. 

I  would  find  it  hard  to  try  to  go 
through  all  of  this  again  in  the  next 


appropriations  bill  we  have  before  us. 
I  think  we  are  very  close  to  settling  it 
now  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
wait  overnight.  I  think  we  can  put  this 
language  together  very  quickly  if  the 
Senators  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  have  some  time  agreement  if 
we  had  to  put  it  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  we  have  a  half 
hour  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  do  anything 
the  Senators  like. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  we  explore  the 
idea  that  we  could  have  an  hour  on  a 
side  or  a  half  hour  on  a  side? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  half  an  hour  on  a 
side  is  enough;  if  we  work  it  out  we 
probably  would  not  need  that  much. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  we  may  be 
able  to  work  it  out  now.  Can  you  do  it 
now? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  problem  in  trying  to  work  it 
out  either  tonight  or  overnight  if 
indeed  that  can  be  done.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  whose  amendment 
this  was  originally,  has  to  be  the  archi- 
tect of  the  amount  of  time  that  would 
be  required  to  work  out  an  agreement. 
If  it  can  be  done  tonight  obviously  I 
would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  issue 
one  little  caveat  to  the  Senators  from 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  I  do 
not  understand  what  Western  Ener- 
gy's problem  is.  When  they  almost  as  a 
matter  of  right  are  entitled  to  emer- 
gency release  of  more  coal  than  they 
are  asking  for  and  under  the  definition 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  BLM 
puts  that  land  up  for  bids  it  might 
very  well  have  to  be  put  on  a  competi- 
tive bid  basis  and  not  negotiated  as  a 
matter  of  right  as  they  now  have  the 
right  to  do  under  the  regulations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  also  want  to  have  it  understood 
at  this  point  that  if  we  put  this  matter 
over  until  tomorrow  I  would  want  to 
dispose  of  every  other  matter  so  that 
the  only  thing  that  was  pending  was 
this  matter  and  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  tomorrow.  I 
know  of  only  one  other  issue  that  is 
before  us  and  that  deals  with  amend- 
ment No.  95,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  with  restrictions  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California,  which  we 
would  expect  to  resolve  yet  this 
evening  and  then  have  only  this  coal 
leasing  matter  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  this  point?  For  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  waiting 
around,  as  I  understand  this  matter 
will  either  be  worked  out  by  agree- 
ment tonight,  by  time  agreement  to- 
morrow, and  the  conference  report  has 
already  been  adopted. 


We  only  have  one  more  timendment 
in  disagreement  so  I  am  wondering, 
and  I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
and  manager  of  the  bill,  that  we  might 
tell  our  colleagues  there  will  be  more 
votes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  make  that  statement  yet. 
Madam  president.  We  are  conferring 
with  the  leadership  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  do  have  one  other  item  here. 
California  OCS  which  has  not  been  to- 
tally resolved.  As  soon  as  we  know 
that  is  the  case  and  we  get  the  agree- 
ment we  are  talking  about  to  move 
this  over  until  tomorrow  we  can  make 
that  statement.  But  until  we  get  that 
agreement  it  is  still  possible  this 
matter  might  come  to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senators  from  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  Arkansas  whether  it 
might  not  be  well  at  this  time  to  set 
the  pending  amendment  aside  tempo- 
rarily so  you  can  get  your  heads  to- 
gether and  work  it  out  and  in  the 
meantime  we  can  work  on  the  other 
question  with  respect  to  the  California 
OCS?  Maybe  by  the  time  that  is  dis- 
posed of  you  will  know  whether  we 
can  get  it  done  tonight  or  whether  you 
will  need  more  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  that  that  would  be  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  I  do  want  to  state 
that  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
any  emergency  leasing  is  you  caiinot 
develop  a  mining  plan  and  submit  it  to 
a  State.  After  all  the  State  of  Montana 
is  the  one  going  to  approve  the  mining 
plan,  and  you  cannot  do  that  properly 
unless  you  follow  through  on  long- 
term  planning  that  is  already  under 
way.  They  have  not  even  been  gotten 
yet.  they  have  already  been  working  a 
year  or  two  on  a  mining  plan  that  in- 
volves present  leases  and  the  ones  we 
are  going  to  use  in  the  future.  These 
maintenance  tracts  are  not  a  big  part 
of  the  overall  mining  plans. 

But  to  delay  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  getting  ready  for  the  re- 
sales of  those  maintenance  tracts  and 
to  change  the  mining  plan  subsequent 
to  that  if  they  do  not  get  the  mainte- 
nance tracts  for  emergency  lease, 
throws  them  backward. 

So  I  think  the  proposal  would  be  a 
very  good  one  on  our  part.  I  think  I 
can  explain  it  in  more  detail  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  or  anybody 
else  who  is  curious. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
we  did  not  take  the  proper  action  with 
respect  to  amendment  No.  16.  I,  there- 


fore, ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate 
the  previous  action  taken  on  amend- 
ment 16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? Hearing  none,  the  action  is  viti- 
ated. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  discussion  on  the  motion?  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  now  that  there  are 
two  matters,  amendment  No.  94  that 
was  temporarily  set  aside  and  amend- 
ment No.  95.  which  deals  with  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  restrictions 
on  the  southern  California  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

In  order  to  present  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time  on  amendment 
No.  95,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendment. 

Before  acting  on  that  motion,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  If  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  California  OCS 
amendment  and  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
concerning  the  coal  leasing  problem 
are  disposed  of.  is  there  anything  fur- 
ther that  needs  to  be  done  to  dispose 
of  this  conference  report  and  the 
amendments  in  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  begs  the  Senator's  indulgence 
while  we  check. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  be  glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure,  if 
we  make  an  agreement  concerning 
those  two  items,  that  there  would  be 
no  other  items  to  come  before  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  thereaf- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently the  time  agreement  that  is 
being  prepared  is  going  to  take  some 
time.  I  want  to  state  that  there  will  be 
no  more  roUcall  votes  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Interior  Department  appropriations 
conference  report  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business,  the 
State  Department  authorizations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  the 
time  agreement  will  provide  when  we 
return  to  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  which 
will  be  no  later  than  1  o'clock  tomor- 
row. We  will  be  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorizations  bill  as  long  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  wishes  to  con- 
tinue tonight,  and  then  tomorrow 
morning  when  we  reconvene  we  will 
still  be  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorizations bill.  We  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions conference  report  tomorrow  at 
approximately  1  o'clock. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1342). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2354  TO  .AMENDMENT  NO.  2346 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Stafford,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  moment, 
the  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  the 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate 
is  amendment  No.  2350,  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Byrd  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  dside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  amendment 
No.  2350  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  be  temporarily  laid  aside? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  for 
Mr.  Stafford,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2354  to  amendment  numbered  2346. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  lines  33  and  34,  insert 
the  following: 
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authorizing  the  endowment  so  clearly  re-    Broadcasting   (BIB)   fiscal   year   1984    tor  frorn  West  Virginia  be  temporarily 
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rair  mg 


gran  5 


(5)  One 
each  fiscal 
guage  t 
pean 
elude 
training 
operated 
tion.  Prefe 
language 

On  page 
as  (6). 


part  of  the  payments  made  in 
ve&r  shall  be  used  to  support  lan- 
in  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
languages.   Such   payments  shall   in- 
to individuals  to  pursue  such 
to  summer  language  institutes 
institutions  of  higher  educa- 
ence  shall  be  given  for  Russian 


ar  d 

ty 


si  udies. 
I.  line  34,  strike  (5)  and  renumber 


•  Mr 
want  to 
Indiana  ( 


SI  AFFORD. 


imprc  vmg 


Mr.  President,   I 
dommend  my  colleague  from 
^r.  LuGAR)  for  his  initiative 
Federal    support    for 
Eastern  European  studies, 
am^dment's  purpose  is  to  make 
iguage  studies  a  part  of  that 
The  study  of  Russian  and 
duropean  languages  is  a  basic 
qlock  to  effective  research  on 
of  the  world, 
aitendment  would  allow  sup- 
dividuals  to  study  those  Ian- 
provide  grants  to  summer 
nstitutes  teaching  those  lan- 
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Soviet  an(  I 
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foreign  h 
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amendment 
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from  institutions  in  my  own 

schools  such  as  Norwich  Uni- 

If  iddlebury  College,  and  the 

t    in    international    living— 

:annot  truly  know  a  foreign 

i{hout  knowing  its  language. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this 

PEtlCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
obji  ction  to  this  amendment  on 
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Mr.  President,  there 
ion  on  this  side. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
out  to  the  Senator  from 
his  amendment  amends 
amendment  previously  agreed  to. 
it  requires  unanimous  con- 
amendment  to  be  consid- 


jeoti 


tliat 


tiis 


PEpCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  amendment  be  in  order. 
SVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire 
amendment  is  that  will  be  af- 
this  amendment? 

As  to  the  effect  on  the 

aniendment.  Senator  Lugar  has 

the  amendment   being  of- 

■ne  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 

Verinont  (Mr.  Stafford). 

SVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
my  objection. 
llRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
rom  Illinois  for  the  amend- 
in  order?  If  not.  it  is  so  or- 


»e 


Sei  lator 


PE  RCY. 


from  Illinois. 
I  send  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Sena- 
iHAN,  Pell,  and  Kennedy. 
PI^ESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
ill  withhold,  is  there  further 
on  the  amendment  of  the 
ft-om  Illinois? 
qt  estion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


The  amendment  (No.  2354)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  No.  2350.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  ask  that  that  be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
make  such  request. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  amendment 
No.  2350  is  laid  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23SS 

(Purpose:  To  create  a  United  States-India 
Endowment    out    of    excess    U.S.-owned 
Indian  rupees) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 

myself.    Senator    Moynihan,    Senator 

Pell,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for 

himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr. 

Kennedy,  propose  an  amendment  numbered 

2355. 
Page  48,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  VII-UNITED  STATES-INDIA  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  CULTURAL,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. AND  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  Slates-Indian  Endowment  for  Cul- 
tural. Educational,  and  Scientific  Coopera- 
tion Act". 

THE  endowment 

Sec.  702.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-India  Endowment 
for  Cultural.  Educational,  and  Scientific  Co- 
operation (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Endowment")  which  would  provide 
grants  and  other  assistance  for  exchanges  of 
persons  for  cultural,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purposes  and  for  programs  for  joint 
scholarly  cooperation. 

USE  OF  excess  united  STATES  OWNED  RUPEES 
TO  CAPITALIZE  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec.  703.  Subject  to  applicable  require- 
ments concerning  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  for  United  States  owned  foreign 
currencies,  the  President  may  make  avail- 
able to  the  Endowment,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement  authorized  by  section 
702.  up  to  the  equivalent  ot  $250,000,000  in 
foreign  currencies  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  India.  Such 
use  may  include  investment  in  order  to  gen- 
erate interest  which  would  be  retained  by 
the  Endowment  and  used  to  support  ex- 
change and  research  programs  pursuant  to 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  enduring  basis  for 
the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  India,  the  world's  two  larg- 
est democracies,  I  am  proposing  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  United  States- 
India  Endowment  for  Cultural,  Educa- 
tional and  Scientific  Cooperation. 


To  serve  as  the  initial  capital  of  the 
endowment,  up  to  $250  million  equiva- 
lent may  be  drawn  from  the  rupee 
funds  currently  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government  in  India  under  the  United 
States-India  Agreement  of  1974  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement  prior  to  the  expected  deple- 
tion of  funds  several  years  hence. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extensive  ex- 
changes and  research  already  support- 
ed by  those  rupee  funds  over  the  past 
several  decades,  the  endowment  would 
provide  grants  and  other  assistance  to 
activities  in  the  cultural,  educational 
and  scientific  realms.  Particular  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  fields  whose 
contributions  can  be  made  by  talented 
individuals  in  both  countries  and 
where  existing  institutional  links  can 
be  reinforced  and  new  ones  estab- 
lished. 

Subject  to  appropriate  laws  of  India, 
the  endowment  would  be  incorporated 
there  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  contributions  would  be  sought 
from  the  private  sectors  in  both  coun- 
tries to  supplement  government  con- 
tributions. The  endowment's  activities 
would  be  financed  primarily  by  draw- 
ing on  interest  earned  on  its  capital. 

Responsibility  for  administering  the 
endowment  would  rest  with  a  board, 
the  American  members  of  which 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Indian  members  by 
the  Government  of  India.  In  choosing 
the  American  members  due  regard 
would  be  paid  to  the  exchange  and  re- 
search programs  currently  existing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you 
for  your  support  for  U.S.-Indian  programs 
of  cultural  and  scientific  cooperation,  and  to 
endorse  your  efforts  to  secure  long-term  fi- 
nancing of  the  programs  through  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  fund  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  and  India. 

As  you  know,  the  Smithsonian  for  almost 
twenty  years  has  played  a  major  role  in  fur- 
thering U.S.-Indian  cooperation  in  research 
into  the  sciences,  art,  and  history,  in 
museum  professional  exchanges,  and  in  per- 
formance and  exhibition.  Along  with  others 
engaged  in  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
grams, we  contemplate  with  dismay  the 
likely  depletion  of  the  U.S.-owned  Indian 
rupee  account  within  five  years.  Thus,  your 
initiative  is  most  welcome. 

The  Smithsonian  is  active  in  cooperative 
programs  across  a  wide  range  of  disciplines 
and  types  of  endeavor.  We  are  eager  that  a 
strong  system  be  established  to  insure  that 
this  diversity  is  protected  and  developed 
under  a  bi-national  endowment  plan.  It  is 
encouraging  that  your  proposed  amendment 


authorizing  the  endowment  so  clearly  re- 
flects the  broad  spectrum  of  cultural  as  well 
as  scientific  and  technological  collaborative 
programs.  I  am  confident  that  it  provides  a 
firm  basis  on  which  to  build  the  structure 
for  governing  the  U.S.-Indian  bi-national  en- 
dowment in  a  way  that  will  encourage  and 
protect  the  broadest  range  of  cultural  and 
scientific  programs. 

Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams contribute  significantly  to  interna- 
tional and  intercultural  understanding. 
Please  accept  my  personal  thanks  along 
with  those  of  many  scholars,  scientists,  and 
other  colleagues  in  India  and  the  U.S.  who 
prize  the  opportunities  these  joint  programs 
provide. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2355)    was 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  2350  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment at  this  point,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2356 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2356. 

On  page  33.  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

foreign  currency  gains 

Sec  304.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  w^hich, 
because  of  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates,  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  budgeted 
level  of  operation  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated,  may,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1983.  be  merged  with 
and  made  available  for  the  same  time  period 
and  same  purposes  as  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)  of  this  Act.". 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  GAINS 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    inas- 
much as  the  Board  for  International 


Broadcasting  (BIB)  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  request  for  RFE/RL,  Inc.  is 
based  on  an  exchange  rate  of  2.50 
West  German  marks  to  the  dollar,  the 
BIB  has  reason  to  believe  that  RFE/ 
RL,  Inc.  may  incur  a  serious  cash  flow 
problem  during  the  fiscal  year  if  the 
current  downward  trend  of  the  dollar 
against  the  mark,  which  during  fiscal 
year  1983  has  reached  the  2.38  level, 
continues. 

To  insure  that  the  Currency  Devalu- 
ation Fund,  which  remains  available 
until  expended  and  now  totals 
$3,395,000,  is  adequate  to  offset  losses 
due  to  adverse  fluctations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates  during  fiscal 
year  1984  and  afterward,  the  adminis- 
tration on  April  20  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  8(b)  of  the  BIB  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  designed  to  increase 
the  level  of  the  Fund  without  necessi- 
tating the  appropriation  of  additional 
moneys  to  accomplish  that. 

Further,  the  amendment  of  section 
8(b)  would  enable  the  BIB  to  adminis- 
ter the  Currency  Devaluation  Fund  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  its  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  Fund,  which  was 
established  to  offset  losses  due  to  ex- 
change rate  and  overseas  wage  price 
fluctuations  unanticipated  in  the 
budget.  Rather  than  having  gains  due 
to  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  (which  through 
April  30  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to- 
taled $3,721,736)  placed  in  reserve  and 
ultimately  rescinded  or  lapsed,  as  the 
law  now  directs,  such  gains  will,  under 
the  proposed  amendment,  be  merged 
into  the  Currency  Devaluation  Fund 
to  remain   available  to  offset  future 

IOSS6S. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2356)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  may  ask  an  appropriate  question 
here.  As  I  look  around,  there  are  so 
few  Senators  on  the  floor;  I  wonder  if 
this  is  a  good  way  to  legislate. 

I  am  told  that  anything  that  has  not 
been  cleared  by  Senator  Pell  we  shall 

not  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  Senator  Pell  has  cleared 
each  of  these  amendments.  They  are 
totally  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  num- 
bered 2350. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  West  Virginia  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


amendment  no.  2357 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  property 
and  air  filtration  improvements  for  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2357. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

U.S.  embassy— MEXICO  CITY 

Sec.  122.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $4,000,000 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and 
the  construction  of  additional  consular  fa- 
cilities and  for  certain  improvements  in  ex- 
isting consular  facilities,  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  $4 
million  for  property  and  air  filtration 
improvements  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City. 

Mexico  City  is  widely  recognized  as 
having  the  most  serious  air  pollution 
problems  of  any  capital  in  the  world. 
American  Embassy  personnel  are  sub- 
jected daily  to  air  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment says  is  extremely  hazardous 
to  their  health. 

Merely  by  breathing  the  air  on  an 
average  day,  members  of  the  Embassy 
staff  inhale  the  equivalent  pollutants 
of  two  packs  of  cigarettes. 

Among  the  Embassy  staff  there  are 
high  incidents  of  pollution-related 
skin  rashes;  intestinal  ailments;  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections;  and 
cardiopulmonary  diseases,  such  as 
asthma,  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

Such  a  situation  would  never  be  tol- 
erated in  a  Government  building  in 
this  country,  and  U.S.  personnel 
should  not  be  subjected  to  such  haz- 
ards while  serving  abroad.  My  amend- 
ment would  remedy  this  problem  by 
installing  air  filter  cleaners  and  condi- 
tioners at  the  Embassy  at  a  cost  of 
just  over  $1  million. 

Insuring  the  safety  of  U.S.  Embassy 
personnel  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult in  many  areas  of  the  world,  as 
the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Beirut 
earlier  this  year  underscored.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City  has  attracted 
growing  numbers  of  demonstrators 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  there  is 
mounting  concern  among  U.S.  security 
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jut  the  difficulties  involved 
ig  security  for  the  Embassy 

My  Eimendment  would  allo- 
jnder  $3  million  for  the  pur- 
^djacent  land  to  enhance  the 
i  security. 

I  know  of  no  objec- 


officials 
in  providj 
compoun( 
cate  just 
chase  of 
Embassy'^ 

Mr.  Pr^ident, 
tion  on  thds  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side.  Mr.  President. 

The  PttESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tl  le  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2357)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  lecurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PEICY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectjion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23S8 

(Purpose:  tTo  allow  the  Department  of 
States  se :urity  officers  do  qualify  for  law 
enforcement  officer  benefits) 

if.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
ate  consideration. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  be  stated, 
clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senator    from   Illinois   (Mr.    Percy) 
amendment  numbered  2358. 


Mr 
an 
its  immed 

The 
amendment 

The  bill 

The 
proposes  ar 

Mr 
sent  that 
with. 

The 
amendment 

On  page 
lowing  new 


PE]  ICY 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
urther  reading  be  dispensed 


The 


(22 


Peric  ds 


Depi  rtment  i 


Sec.  122. 
amended  ( 
designating 
(a)  and 
(b): 

"(a) 
of  the 

Service  wh|le 
subsection 
service  as  a 
poses   of 
8339(d)(1) 
Code.  This 
persons  w 
5  of  the  Urtited 
live  date  of 

(b)  Sectiun 
Act  of  198( 
adding  at 
subsection 

"(c)  The 
section  (a) 
tional  period 
date  of 

of  Departrfient 
members 
tially  ineli^bl 
subsection 
worldwide 
for  their 
whom  su 
ices  of 
employed 
or  primarily 


PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
is  as  follows: 
24.  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
section: 

SECURITY  OFTICERS 

a)  The  Act  of  June  28.  1955.  as 

U.S.C.  2666)  is  amended  by  re- 

the  present  text  as  subsection 

adctng  the  following  new  subsection 


these 


Mr. 
amendmeht 


vhi 


tie  I 


of  service  by  security  officers 

of  State  and  the  Foreign 

performing  functions  under 

a)  shall  be  considered  periods  of 

law  enforcement  officer  for  pur- 

s^tions   8335(b).   8336(c)(1).   and 

)f  title  5  of  the  United  States 

subsection  shall  apply  only  to 

retire  under  chapter  83  of  title 

States  Code  after  the  effec- 

this  subsection." 

2104  of  the  Foreign  Service 
(22  U.S.C.  4154)  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 
c): 

J-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
shall  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
not  to  exceed  1  year  from  the 
of  this  section  in  the  case 
of  State  officers  who  are 
the  Service  and  who  were  ini- 
e  for  conversion  under  that 
because  they  were  available  for 
issignment  and  there  was  a  need 
s  >rvices  in  the  Service,  but  as  to 
b^equent  events  require  the  serv- 
members  (and  of  those  later 
ifho  are  similarly  situated)  only 
for  domestic  functions." 


ena  ;tment  ( 


PI  ;rcy 


Mr.    President,    this 
will  permit  a  rationaliza- 


tion of  the  Department's  security 
functions,  while  protecting  the  rights 
of  employees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Security  Officers— Sectional  Analysis 

Section  122(a)  is  intended  to  correct  an 
anomaly  which  has  existed  since  1975.  Prior 
to  that  time,  assignment  to  a  function  in- 
volving protection  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  foreign  dignitaries  could  be  credited 
toward  eligibility  for  the  special  retirement 
provided  for  law  enforcement  officers  under 
section  8335  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Since  then,  the  statute  has  been  interpreted 
as  precluding  such  service  from  credit,  al- 
though in  many  cases  it  is  more  demanding 
and  more  dangerous  than  other  kinds  of 
service,  also  performed  by  security  officers 
in  the  Department,  which  do  qualify.  At  any 
given  time,  approximately  35  to  40  individ- 
uals are  assigned  to  the  Secretary's  detail. 
Under  the  current  arrangements,  security 
officers  who  are  serving  in  assignments 
which  make  them  eligible  for  this  retire- 
ment credit  are  sometimes  reluctant  to 
move  to  other  assignments  on  that  detail, 
since  they  lose  this  credit.  Because  of  the 
small  numbers  involved  and  the  fact  that 
they  would  make  higher  retirement  contri- 
butions, the  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment would  be  marginal. 

Section  122(b)  provides  a  limited  exten- 
sion of  the  conversion  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980.  for  the  benefit  of  a 
small  group  of  employees  who  correctly 
belong  in  the  Civil  Service  system,  but  who 
were  not  eligible  for  conversion  earlier.  The 
existing  provisions  expire,  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  State,  on  February  15,  1984. 
In  a  few  limited  cases,  it  is  now  apparent 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  re- 
align the  personnel  organization  of  the  De- 
partment for  employees  who  were  originally 
considered  to  be  worldwide  available  and 
therefore  appropriately  remaining  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  but  who  subsequently  have 
been  determined  to  be  needed  only  for  em- 
ployment at  home.  The  extension  would  be 
for  one  year;  that  is,  until  February  15. 
1985. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  act  that  do- 
mestic functions  be  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  this 
change  would  allow  completion  of  re- 
alinement  of  the  Department's  two 
personnel  systems  without  loss  of  pay, 
status,  or  benefits  by  employees.  The 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  indi- 
viduals not  previously  eligible  for  con- 
version from  the  Foreign  Service,  since 
they  were  originally  in  the  worldwide 
category  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  but  prior  to  a  decision  that  a  par- 
ticular occupation  should  be  in  the  do- 
mestic group.  Thus,  it  would  not 
extend  the  original  3-year  period  al- 
lowed for  conversion  for  those  origi- 
nally designated  as  domestic,  particu- 
larly in  the  Department  of  State  or 
USIA.  The  current  plan  is  to  apply  the 
new  authority  only  to  certain  security 
officers  in  the  Department  of  State, 
although  it  could  apply  to  other  small 
groups. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cost 
estimate  for  this  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECURITY  OFFICERS 

A.  Cost  to  State  Department  $100,000  in 
Retirement  Fund. 

B.  Average  Salary  Security  Officer  $40,000 
(high-three) 

Average  30  year  career 
High    estimate— 10    years    in    Protective 
Work 

C.  Current  retirement  2  percent  per  year 
or  30  years  times  2  percent  =  60  percent  of 
$40,000. 

Retirement  annuity  $24,000 

D.  Proposed  Retirement: 

2  percent  for  20  years  (40  per- 
cent)          $16,000 

2V2  for  10  years  (25  percent) 10,000 


Total . 


26,000 


Retirement  annuity 

Increase  $2,000  per  employee,  maximum 
number  of  Security  Officers— 50  in  protec- 
tive detail  per  year. 

Thus  maximum  cost  to  Department  in  re- 
tirement fund  contribution  is  $100,000. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2358)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  numbered  2350. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Byrd  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  number  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
advised  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  will  send  to  the  desk 
would  be  numbered  2359.  Amendment 
No.  2358  has  been  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2359 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  and  restrict  the  manner 
in  which  the  Department  of  State  may 
expend  funds  for  extraordinary  protective 
services) 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    Illinois   (Mr.    Percy) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2359. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  4,  line  13,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 

105".  ,_    ,  „ 

On  page  4,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

•■(b)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission,  as  defined  by  section  202(a)(4) 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956.  through  State  and  local  au- 
thorities directly  or  by  contract  under  the 
preceding  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  there  exists  a 
threat  of  violence  to,  or  conditions  incon- 
sistent with  appropriate  security  of  such 
foreign  mission  or  the  personnel  thereof, 
except  that  the  assistance  requested  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
traordinary security  purposes. 

■•(c)  Authority  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 
"(l)  Regulations  to  implement  this  au- 
thority have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress: 

•■(2)  No  more  than  twenty  percent  of 
funds  available  for  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for 
purposes  of  protective  security  in  any  State 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  that 

year; 

•(3)  Any  agreement  to  provide  security  as- 
sistance may  not  exceed  a  90-day  period  in 
any  calendar  year,  but  may  after  review  be 
subject  to  renewal;  and 

■■(4)  There  shall  be  retained  from  funds 
available  for  obligation  under  this  section 
not  less  than  fifteen  percent  thereof  as  a  re- 
serve for  security  purposes  provided  directly 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  for  expendi- 
tures in  any  local  jurisdictions  not  otherwise 
covered  by  an  agreement  for  security  serv- 
ices under  this  section." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  this  statement  explaining  this 
amendment. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

The  present  section  105  of  the  act 
was  proposed  by  the  President  as  part 
of  his  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  assist  local  authorities  in  pro- 
viding necessary  extraordinary  protec- 
tion to  official  foreign  missions  and 
personnel  in  the  United  States  in  com- 
pliance with  our  international  obliga- 
tions. 

Neither  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees has  thus  far  been  willing  to 
appropriate  funds  in  implementation 
of  the  President's  request  because  of 
the  absence  of  authorizing  legislation. 
In  addition,  some  members  saw  in 
this  authority  a  means  of  simply  pro- 
viding budget  support  to  States  and 
local   governments.   Others   felt   that 
without  more  adequate  controls  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  might 
go  to  the  two  or  three  major  cities  in 
which  most  consulates,  foreign  govern- 
ment trade  offices,  and  cultural  cen- 
ters are  located,  preempting  the  needs 
of  areas  with  smaller  concentrations 
of     official     foreign     presence.     Still 
others     were     concerned     that     the 
demand      for     such      reimbursement 
would  grow  without  limit. 

My    amendment    meets   these    con- 
cerns: 

The  designation  change  makes  clear 
that  the  authorization  is  intended— by 


both  Congress  and  administration— to 
be  limited  to  extraordinary  protective 
services  required  by  official  foreign 
missions  and  personnel  in  the  United 
States,  wherever  located,  beyond  that 
which  is  and  should  be  afforded  them 
by  local  and  State  authorities  under 
the  requirement  for  equal  protection 
of  the  law.  The  funds  authorized  are 
not  to  be  considered,  and  the  amend- 
ments are  intended  to  prevent  their 
use  for,  mere  supplements  to  the 
budgets  of  local  and  State  authorities 
or  as  reimbursement  for  services 
which  they  should  already  be  provid- 
ing in  the  normal  course  of  their  legal 
responsibilities. 

Subsection  B  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  reimbursement  of  funds 
under  this  section  is  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  consid- 
ers extraordinary  protection  required 
and  is  limited  to  occasions  when  such 
protection  has  been  requested  by  him. 
That  the  'protectee"  requests  such 
coverage  or  that  the  local/State  juris- 
diction provides  such  service  on  its 
own  authority  does  not,  of  itself,  re- 
quire reimbursement  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (C)  establishes  a  number 
of  further  conditions  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds  for  extraordinary  pro- 
tective assistance  intended  to  insure 
that  congressional  concerns  are  taken 
into  account.  Perhaps  most  important 
in  this  respect  is  (C)(1)  which  requires 
that  the  detailed  regulations  under 
which  this  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered will  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  balance  of  (C)  reinforces  the 
concept  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
authorized  funding  is  a  "contingency 
fund",  uncommitted  in  advance  to 
anyone.  (C)  (2)  and  (3)  respectively  es- 
tablish maxima  concerning  the  cost 
and  length  of  protective  services  for 
which  reimbursement  or  contracting, 
is  foreseen.  The  proposed  20  percent 
limitation  on  disbursements  to  any 
one  State  jurisdiction  will  make  sure 
that  all  areas  of  the  country  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  seek  reimbursement 
when  the  need  for  extraordinary  pro- 
tection for  foreign  officials  or  missions 
arises.  The  90-day  limitation  requires 
that  the  Secretary  review  the  contin- 
ued need  for  each  service  relatively 
frequently. 

Subsection  (C)(4)  reinforces  the  con- 
cept that  the  larger  jurisdictions 
should  not  overwhelm  the  smaller 
ones  and  gives  the  Secretary  necessary 
flexibility  to  respond  to  protective  re- 
quirements in  places-say  en  route  be- 
tween major  metropolises— which 
might  otherwise  never  see  a  foreign 

mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

I  know  of  no  objection  on  this  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2359)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2360 

(Purpose:  To  permit  the  President  to  extend 

privilege  and  immunities  to  the  European 

Space  Agency ) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative,  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  as  amendment  numbered  2360. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


EUROPEAN  SPACE  AGENCY 

Sec.  122.  Section  11  of  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'European  Space  Research 
Organization"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'European  Space  Agency". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  points  regarding 
proposed  technical  amendment  to 
qualify  the  European  Space  Agency 
for  designation  under  the  Internation- 
al Organizations  Immunities  Act: 

The  proposed  technical  amendment 
to  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act  (Act),  which  would  sub- 
stitute the  name  "European  Space 
Agency"  (ESA)  for  "European  Space 
Research  Organization"  (ESRO). 
would  permit  ESA,  the  recently  consti- 
tuted successor  organization  of  ESRO, 
to  enjoy  the  nrivileges  and  immunities 
extended  by  the  act  to  public  intergov- 
ernmental organizations  designated 
thereunder. 

ESA  was  established  pursuant  to  a 
new.  separate  convention  which  was 
concluded  in  1975  and  entered  into 
force  on  October  30.  1980.  ESA  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
two  predecessor  organizations— ESRO 
and  the  European  Organization  for 
the  Development  and  Construction  of 
Space  Vehicle  Launchers. 

The  United  States  has,  through  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, engaged  in  numerous  co- 
operative space  activities  with  ESRO 
and  now  ESA.  although  it  has  not 
been  a  member  of  either  ESRO  or 
ESA.  One  of  the  most  significant  of 
these     is    the    spacelab    program— a 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectipn  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2361 


i  .mendment  to  amendment  No. 
correct  technical  error) 

Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

OFFICER.    The 
will  be  stated. 
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PR  SSIDING 


or   from    Illinois   'Mr.    Percy) 
unendment  numbered  2361. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  language  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  2200  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

1985  CONFERENCE— U.N.  DECADE  FOR  WOMEN 

Sec.  122.  The  President  shall  use  every 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
that  the  1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women  is  not  dominated  by  political  issues 
extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the  1985 
Women's  Conference  that  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  participation  in  and  support  for  that 
Conference  consistent  with  applicable  legis- 
lation concerning  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  Prior  to  the  1985  Conference,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  nature  of  the  preparations,  the  adher- 
ence to  the  original  goals  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  extent  of  any  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  support  for  the  Conference. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
previous  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Senator  Kassebaum  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  con- 
cerning the  1985  conference  to  com- 
memorate the  conclusion  of  the  "U.N. 
Decade  for  Women." 

At  that  time,  extraneous  materials 
were  attached  to  Senator  Kassebaum's 
amendment.  She  has  asked  that  I  cor- 
rect this  technical  error.  Therefore,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum's  unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  2200  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment is  different  than  the  one  that 
was  agreed  to.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
amendment  will  be  all  right,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  since 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  amends  the  previous  amend- 
ment, it  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent for  it  to  be  in  order  and  before 
the  Senate. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  must  very  reluc- 
tantly object  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois fully  understands  the  situation. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2362 


(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  implementing  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  Nations  World  As- 
sembly on  Aging) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Heinz,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Heinz  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2362. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oredered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

UNITED  nations  WORLD  ASSEMBLY  ON  AGING 

Sec  122.  (A)  That  the  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  In  1977  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tions, called  for  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
vene a  World  Assembly  on  Aging: 

(2)  The  United  Nations  World  Assembly 
on  Aging  was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from 
July  26  to  August  6.  1982,  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  Vienna  International  Plan  of 
Action  on  Aging  on  August  6,  1982.  which 
called  for  the  developemnt  of  policies  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  individual  lives  of  the 
aging  and  to  allow  the  aging  to  enjoy  their 
advancing  years  in  peace,  health,  and  .securi- 
ty: 

(3)  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
on  December  3.  1982.  unanimously  endorsed 
the  World  Assembly  International  Plan  of 
Action:  and 

(4)  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  adopting  the  plan,  called  upon 
governments  to  make  continuous  efforts  to 
implement  the  principles  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Plan  of  Action  as 
adopted  by  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging. 

(B)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  steps 
to— 

(1)  encourage  government-wide  participa- 
tion in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  World  Assembly  and  planning  for  the 
scheduled  review  in  1985  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  implementation  of  the  Vienna 
International  Plan  of  Action  on  Aging: 

(2)  encourage  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  research  on  aging 
among  the  States,  the  Federal  Government, 
international  organizations,  and  other  na- 
tions: 

(3)  encourage  greater  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  responding  to  the  concerns  of 
the  aging:  and 

(4)  inform  developing  nations  that  the 
United  States  Government  recognizes  aging 
as  an  important  issue,  requiring  close  and 
sustained  attention  in  national  and  regional 
development  plans. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  im- 
plement its  responsibilities  as  agreed 
to  under  the  plan  of  action  adopted 


from  the  1982  United  Nations  World 
Assembly  on  Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  was  pleased  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
World  Assembly  on  Aging.  This  con- 
ference, held  last  year  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, was  attended  by  over  2,000  repre- 
sentatives from  over  125  countries.  Its 
deliberations  focused  on  the  enormous 
impact  the  worldwide  aging  of  popula- 
tions is  having  and  will  continue  to 
have  on  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical fabric  of  both  the  developed  and 
the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  an  important  and  useful 
international  role  for  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  aging  policies 
and  programs.  Each  year  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  grants 
millions  of  dollars  to  countries  for 
social  and  economic  improvement.  As 
their  populations  age,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  them  to  concentrate  on  the 
social  and  economic  impact  of  this 
change.  The  United  States  must  devel- 
op a  policy  in  both  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral relationships  that  fits  in  with 
these  new  needs.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  a  constructive  response  to  the 
issues  and  opportunities  presented  by 
the  worldwide  progress  in  promoting 
longer  human  life. 

The  International  Plan  of  Action  on 
Aging,  as  adopted  by  the  participating 
countries  of  the  World  Assembly  on 
Aging  and  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  provides  member  nations 
and  U.N.  agencies  with  guidelines  for 
formulating  both  national  and  mutual 
assistance  policies  with  respect  to 
aging.  The  62  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  plan  emphasize  the  inte- 
gration of  the  elderly  into  society. 
They  also  stress  the  incorporation  of 
the  consideration  of  the  elderly— their 
needs  and  their  contributions— within 
national  planning  for  development. 

Specifically,  the  recommendations 
call  for  closer  coordination  between 
social  welfare  and  health  care  services, 
for  self-help  and  nutritional  training 
of  the  elderly  themselves,  for  the  as- 
surance that  all  older  persons  will 
have  an  appropriate  Income,  for  the 
maximization  of  the  social  functioning 
of  the  elderly,  for  programs  which 
assist  them  to  remain  in  their  homes 
as  long  as  possible,  and  for  support  for 
maintaining  family  solidarity  among 
generations. 

In  addition,  the  'Plan  of  Action  " 
calls  for  its  review  and  update  every  4 
years.  It  requires  the  submission  of  re- 
ports by  1985  from  member-nations 
detailing  the  action  taken  by  each 
country  with  respect  to  aging  and  the 
aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we,  as 
the  originators  of  the  World  Assembly 
on  Aging,  should  be  the  frontrunners 
in  insuring  that  the  "Plan  of  Action  " 
is  taken  seriously  by  our  own  Govern- 


ment. This  amendment  urges  the 
President  to:  First,  instruct  each  de- 
partment to  take  steps  to  implement 
the  "Plan  of  Action's"  recommenda- 
tions and  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming, 
scheduled  review  of  the  World  Assem- 
bly recommendations  in  1985;  second, 
to  promote  the  free  flow  of  aging  in- 
formation and  aging  research  between 
State  and  Federal  governments,  inter- 
national organizations  and  other  na- 
tions; third,  to  continue  to  induce 
greater  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  responding  to  the  concerns  of 
the  aging;  and,  fourth,  to  assure  Third 
World  countries  of  the  importance 
that  the  United  States  places  on  the 
issue  of  aging  in  both  national  and  re- 
gional economic  and  social  develop- 
ment plans. 

With  governments  in  both  the  devel- 
oped and  the  developing  nations  now- 
awakening  to  the  challenges  posed  by 
the  projected  population  changes, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  keep  the 
channels  of  communication  flowing 
freely  regarding  effective  strategies 
that  meet  both  human  needs  and  sup- 
port economic  and  social  development. 
This  amendment  will  insure  that  our 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  this  need 
and  to  the  plan  we  have  agreed  to  at 
the  United  Nations  will  be  carried  out 
in  a  timely  and  organized  fashion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment.  I 
know  of  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2362)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) indeed,  for  his  thoughtfulness.  I 
appreciate  also  the  willingness  of  Sen- 
ator Pell  to  have  us  proceed  with 
these  noncontroversial  amendments  to 
get  as  far  as  we  possibly  could  this 
evening. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  consideration,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  consideration  also,  and  we  will  give 
careful  thought  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  is  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther action  tonight  on  the  State  au- 
thorization bill.  We  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  that  measure  tomorrow 
morning  after  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  and  other  matters  that  will  be 
referred  to  later  tonight.  We  are 
awaiting  now  the  final  version  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Routine  morning  business  transact- 
ed and  statements  submitted  during 
the  day  follow: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:33  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announcing  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  a  national 
medal  in  honor  of  the  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition: 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  honor  Congressman 
Leo  J.  Ryan  and  to  award  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan: 

H.R.  3718.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  to  provide  for  more  efficient  and 
effective  operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  to  extend  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration until  January  1.  1985. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S. 
47)  an  act  to  improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
amendment;  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
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ENRC  LLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
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on 
C^ctober  19,  1983,  he  had  pre- 
the  President  of  the  United 
following  enrolled  bill: 
act  to  establish  the  Lice  Metcalf 
and  Management  Area  in  the 
if  ontana,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
doctiments,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1864.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  PSLIC  Insurance  Fund— Recent 
Management  and  Outlook  for  the  Future;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1865.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  of  consultants  assisting  in  determin- 
ing fair  market  value  of  Alaska  Railroad:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1866.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Reviews  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
Liability  Funds  Financial  Statements  for 
the  Years  Ended  December  31.  1982  and 
1981:'  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1867.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  progress  in  implementing  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi 
ronment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1868.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-69:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1869.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  actuarial  reports  for 
the  Courts  Retirement  and  Survivor  Annu- 
ity Plans  for  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1870.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  cost  of  certain  services  provided  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  Virgin  Islands  whose  status 
has  been  adjusted  under  section  2  of  Public 
Law  97-271;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC- 1871.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur 
suant  to  law,  the  October  through  May  1982 
report  on  DOD  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-1872.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
an  amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  the  amount  of  $20.4 
million:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1873.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
gram transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  initial  commodity  and  country  alloca- 
tions under  Public  Law  480  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-1874.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  pro- 
grams transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  global  assessment  of  world 


food  production  and  needs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1875.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  payments  made  to  private 
individuals  or  corporations  in  satisfaction  of 
assurance  agreements  or  loan  guarantees 
with  respect  to  loans  and  credits  to  the 
Polish  People's  Republic;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC- 1876.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  food  services  function  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1877.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
the  United  Kingdom:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works:  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  2809.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  (Rept.  No.  98- 
272). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  779.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Intelligence 
Personnel  Protection  Act"  (Rept.  No.  98- 
273). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3958.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  water  resource  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-274). 

H.R.  3959.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-275). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion on  income  tax  forms  of  contributions  to 
retire  the  public  debt:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  1970.  A  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  legal 
public  holidays  to  10,  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, by  unanimous  consent. 

By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
NuNN.    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr.    Hat- 
field.   Mr.    Heflin.    Mr.    Randolph. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Denton,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.   1971.  A  bill   to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  rules  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
Martin    Luther    King,    Jr..     Washington's 
Birthday,  and  Columbus  Day.  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  allow  drawbacks  if  imported  bulk  ar- 
ticles are  exchanged  for  domestic  articles 
that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  exports;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

By  Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Humphrey); 

S.  1973.  A  bill  entitled   'The  Clinch  River 

Breeder  Reactor  Project  Determination  Act 

of  1983  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

C^RASSLEY  )l 

S.  1974.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  an  emergency  feed 
program  to  assist  family  farmers  in  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  livestock  and  poultry  in 
areas  affected  by  the  1983  drought  and  to 
establish  graduated  interest  rates  for  emer- 
gency loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  actual  losses  resulting  from 
such  drought;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1975.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented Children's  Education  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,   Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Grassley. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.     Denton,     Mr.     Quayle.     Mr. 
RUDMAN,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Matting- 
LY,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.  1976.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection  of 
criminal  fines:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Act  to  exempt  until  June  30.  1986  bi- 
cycle component  parts  which  are  not  reex- 
ported from  the  exemption  from  the  cus- 
toms laws  otherwise  available  to  merchan- 
dise in  foreign  trade  zones;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr.    Packwood. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Pressler.    Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mrs.   Kassebaum.    Mr.    Baucus.   Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.     D'Amato.     Mr.     Jepsen.     Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Domenici, 
and  Mr.  Grassley); 
S.  1978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  assure 
equality    of    economic    opportunities    for 
women  and  men  under  retirement  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation on  income  tax  forms  of  con- 
tributions to  retire  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
designation  on  tax  forms  to  retire  the 

public  debt 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  $1.3  trillion.  This  years  deficit 


will  top  the  $200  billion  mark  and  the 
outlook  for  the  near  future  of  the 
same.  There  is  no  one  simple  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Nation- 
al Debt  Contribution  Act  which  will 
facilitate  voluntary  taxpayer  contribu- 
tions to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
Under  my  bill,  taxpayers  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  designate  $1.  or 
any  amount  of  their  choice,  from  their 
Federal  tax  refund  to  be  applied 
toward  reducing  the  national  debt. 
The  mechanism  for  this  contribution 
will  be  a  simple  checkoff.  Additionally, 
those  who  do  not  receive  a  refund 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  outright  contribution. 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice figures,  over  70  percent  of  the  100 
million  returns  filed  in  1981  received 
refunds.  Of  these,  30  million  were 
joint  filings.  Clearly,  the  potential  re- 
servoir of  contributions  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  is  large,  and  I  believe 
that  the  American  taxpayer  deserves 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  solving  this  serious  problem. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
vast.  We.  in  Congress,  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  moving  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  we  must  make  inroads  into 
the  horrendous  national  debt.  I  believe 
my  bill  is  one  small  step  toward  allevi- 
ating the  pressure  on  our  economy 
caused  by  the  outsized  national  debt. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  1973.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  Deter- 
mination Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  terminate  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  unless  a 
legitimate  cost-sharing  agreement  is 
concluded  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  Most  Senators  are  aware  that 
the  project  has  been  questioned  for 
many  years,  and  Congress  has  prohib- 
ited construction  of  the  project  until  a 
satisfactory  cost-sharing  plan  with  pri- 
vate industry  is  approved.  On  August 
1.  1983.  Secretary  of  Energy  Donald  P. 
Hodel  formally  submitted  a  purported 
cost-sharing  plan  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  No  Member  of  either  House, 
however,  has  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  it  to  introduce  it  as  separate  legisla- 
tion. 

That  is  not  surprising,  because  the 
plan  clearly  fails  to  adhere  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983  (Public  Law  97-337).  The  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  that  act  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Energy  to 
•vigorously  explore  proposals  includ- 
ing a  reconsideration  of  the  original 
cost-sharing  arrangement,  that  would 
reduce   Federal   budget   requirements 


for  the  Clinch  River  project  or  project 
alternative,  and  secure  greater  partici- 
pation from  the  private  sector." 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  De- 
partment considered  the  original  cost- 
sharing  plan,  which  required  private 
industry  to  provide  nearly  half  of  the 
funding  for  the  project.  In  addition, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
concluded  that  rather  than  reducing 
Federal  budget  requirements,  this 
plan  would  increase  them.  Its  analysis 
determined  that  this  plan  would  cost 
$2  billion  more  than  if  the  project  was 
merely  funded  through  appropria- 
tions. Even  discounting  that  amount 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  plan  would 
temporarily  provide  private  money, 
the  plan  would  cost  $250  million  more 
than  straight  Government  financing. 
In  short,  the  alleged  cost-sharing  plan 
is  even  worse  than  full  financing  by 
the  Government,  which  Congress  has 
already  concluded  is  unacceptable. 

On  September  22,  1983.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
held  a  hearing  to  consider  the  plan, 
and  it  confirmed  my  worst  fears  that 
it  is  a  fraud.  No  private  money  is 
placed  at  risk.  All  private  investments 
are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  effect,  the  Government 
would  be  borrowing  money  at  above- 
market  rates  in  order  to  purchase  only 
the  facade  of  private  participation. 

The  plan  would  raise  $2.5  billion,  the 
current  estimated  cost  to  complete  the 
project,  by  creating  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Department  and  a  new 
entity.  The  Department  would  provide 
$1.5  billion,  the  result  of  a  one-time, 
multiyear  appropriation  by  Congress. 
The  new  entity  would  raise  $150  mil- 
lion in  new  private  equity  and  couple 
that  with  the  $175  million  in  private 
contributions  which  are  already  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  private  part- 
ner would  borrow  $675  million,  for  a 
total  of  $1  billion  in  private  funds. 
Once  the  project  went  into  operation, 
the  construction  loans  and  the  accrued 
interest  would  be  retired  through  the 
issuance  of  30-year  bonds.  The  bonds, 
in  turn,  would  be  paid  off  through  the 
anticipated  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
the  project's  electricity  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  those  revenues  are  insuffi- 
cient. Although  the  equity  investors 
would  have  no  obligation  to  help  pay 
off  the  bonds,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  share  in  any  excess  revenues. 

The  plan  has  many  flaws.  The 
equity  investors  in  reality  risk  noth- 
ing, but  they  are  nonetheless  entitled 
to  large  tax  breaks.  This  situation  re- 
sembles safe  harbor  leasing,  which 
Congress  has  quickly  discovered  to  be 
a  shameful  abuse  of  the  tax  system. 
The  investors  will  put  up  $150  million 
of  their  own  money  and  then  borrow 
$675  million  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion. In  effect,  this  investment  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  because 
the  construction  loans  will  be  auto- 
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The  refore. 


Witnesses  at  the  Energy  Committee 
hearing  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ment's assumptions  are  hopelessly  op- 
timistic. Operating  costs  are  likely  to 
be  over  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  power  from 
the  project  can  be  sold  at  anywhere 
near  11  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The 
current  national  average  for  retail 
sales  of  electricity  to  residential  users 
is  6.2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The 
plans  supporters  have  argued  that  the 
proper  benchmark  is  the  avoided  cost, 
that  is,  the  cost  to  produce  the  least 
costly  alternative,  in  the  likely  market 
area,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  average  11 
percent  during  the  life  of  the  project. 

First,  avoided  cost  is  not  the  proper 
benchmark.  Instead,  it  is  common 
practice  to  split  the  difference  be- 
tween the  producer's  actual  costs  and 
buyer's  avoided  costs.  Second,  the 
avoided  cost  of  the  likely  buyers  is 
going  down  as  they  retire  expensive 
oil-fired  capacity.  Third,  even  if  the 
sales  price  rose  to  an  average  of  11 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  project 
would  still  lose  money  in  its  early 
years,  which  would  mean  that  it  would 
accrue  additional  interest.  Conse- 
quently, its  total  debt  would  exceed 
the  $1.04  billion  which  the  plan  is  de- 
signed to  recover. 

Consider  the  projections  of  a  plant 
capacity  of  65  percent.  The  national 
average  capacity  use  for  ordinary  light 
water  reactors  is  62  pecent,  and  that 
technology  is  comparatively  well  un- 
derstood. The  Energy  Committee 
heard  testimony  that  the  fast  flux  test 
facility  had  enjoyed  better  capacity 
rates,  but  that  facility  had  no  genera- 
tors, the  very  component  which  has 
proven  most  troublesome  for  the 
Clinch  River  project  as  well  as  for  for- 
eign breeders,  such  as  the  Phenix  reac- 
tor in  France.  Because  the  Clinch 
River  project  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Phenix  than  the  FFTF  or  other 
experimental  breeders,  it  is  better  to 
use  the  average  capacity  of  the  Phenix 
as  a  guide.  That  would  be  about  55 
percent. 

There  are  many  other  flaws  in  this 
plan,  but  only  one  more  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
"cost-sharing"  does  not  include  any 
cost  overruns.  If  they  occur,  and  it  is  a 
near  certainty  that  they  will,  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  its  "partners,"  will  bear 
the  entire  additional  burden. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
plan  will  not  reduce  the  budgetary  de- 
mands of  this  project.  If  anything,  it 
will  only  worsen  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

It  also  should  be  clear  that  the 
Clinch  River  project  has  dragged  on 
too  long  already.  Congress  had  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  proceed  with- 
out an  acceptable  cost-sharing  plan. 
This  plan  is  not  acceptable.  In  fact,  it 
reveals  the  private  sector's  total  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  project.  If  the 
project  is  worthwhile,  why  will  indus- 


try not  become  truly  involved?  Why 
does  the  plan  require  Government 
guarantees?  If  the  project  is  not 
worthy  of  private  industry's  support, 
when  it  is  intended  to  benefit  private 
industry,  then  why  should  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  support  it?  The  answers 
are  obvious.  The  project  is  not  worth- 
while. It  will  fail.  It  is  not  worth  con- 
tinued funding. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  makes  it  clear  that  pri- 
vate industry  must  bear  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  project's  risk  or  it  will 
be  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
1984.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. • 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1974.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  an 
emergency  feed  program  to  assist 
family  farmers  in  preserving  and 
maintaining  livestock  and  poultry  in 
areas  affected  by  the  1983  drought 
and  to  establish  graduated  interest 
rates  for  emergency  loans  made  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers for  actual  losses  resulting  from 
such  drought;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DROUGHT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Drought  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  along  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

For  many  weeks  now  we  have  been 
hearing  about  and  seeing  firsthand 
the  disastrous  conditions  caused  by 
this  summer  s  drought.  This  was  the 
worst  drought  in  50  years  and  has  dev- 
astated many  agricultural  areas 
around  the  country. 

I  found  out  just  how  serious  the  sit- 
uation was  during  the  August  congres- 
sional recess  when  I  toured  the 
drought  areas  in  my  State  of  Iowa. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  several  positive 
steps  to  help  alleviate  the  effects  of 
the  drought,  more  needs  to  be  done  if 
we  expect  agriculture  to  undergo  a  sig- 
nificant recovery. 

Congress  must  hold  the  administra- 
tion's feet  to  the  fire  on  drought  disas- 
ter assistance.  I  have  consistently 
stressed  the  need  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  release  all  programs 
within  the  Secretary's  authority  an 
have  focused  attention  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  for  many  produc- 
ers. 

The  Drought  Assistance  Act,  which 
we  are  introducing  today,  provides 
substantial  help  to  farmers  without 
costing  the  Federal  Government  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exercise  authority  al- 
ready granted  him  in  existing  legisla- 


tion to  carry  out  the  emergency  live- 
stock feeding  program. 

During  debate  on  the  dairy  compro- 
mise bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate,  I  helped  attach  an  amendment 
which  would  open  huge  grain  reserves 
to  drought-stricken  Iowa  livestock  pro- 
ducers. I  am  hoping  that  the  House 
will  act  soon  on  this  legislation. 

However,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  dairy  compromise  bill,  all  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
programs  already  on  the  books.  This 
bill  will  send  a  signal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  this  feed 
grain  program  must  be  implemented 
to  assist  the  farmers  suffering  from 
this  summer's  devastating  drought. 

This  program  aids  producers  who  op- 
erate family  farms  in  counties  desig- 
nated as  disaster  areas. 

The  program  makes  Government 
money  available  to  livestock  farmers 
who  must  purchase  feed  at  substan- 
tially higher  prices  than  normal,  as  is 
the  case  this  year.  Without  the  emer- 
gency feeding  program,  we  can  expect 
widespread  liquidation  of  livestock  as 
farmers  become  increasingly  unable  to 
buy  feed  at  drought-affected  prices. 

The  emergency  feeding  program  will 
also  help  preserve  the  production  con- 
trol gains  made  from  our  past  farm 
policies.  Widespread  liquidation  of 
livestock  could  result  in  increased  row 
crop  production  next  year. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Drought  Assistance  Act  does  not  au- 
thorize new  spending  for  the  feed  pro- 
gram, but  reallocates  an  estimated 
$535  million  in  unspent  deficiency  pay- 
ments in  the  USDA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Another  feature  of  the  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  important  for  all  drought- 
affected  farmers  is  the  schedule  of 
graduated  interest  rates  that  would  be 
set  up. 

Under  this  schedule,  eligible  farmers 
unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  will 
qualify  for  loans  at  3  percent  for  the 
first  $50,000,  5  percent  for  the  second 
$50,000,  and  8  percent  for  any  amount 
exceeding  $100,000. 

Although  the  farmers  home  emer- 
gency rate  was  recently  lowered  to  5 
percent,  the  flexibility  of  the  graduat- 
ed interest  rate  will  provide  maximum 
benefit  to  disaster-affected  farmers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Drought  Assistance  Act  so  that  we 
may  provide  swift  and  substantial  aid 
to  those  farmers  victimized  by  a  chain 
of  events  completely  out  of  their  con- 
trol. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1975.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Gifted 
and    Talented    Children's    Education 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  began  its  involve- 
ment with  the  education  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  almost  10  years  ago.  In 
1974,  the  Congress  appropriated  $2'/2 
million  to  help  local  education  agen- 
cies aid  these  chilren.  By  the  late 
1970's,  Congress  had  increased  funding 
to  $6  million  annually.  Many  excellent 
and  innovative  programs  were  sup- 
ported through  these  Federal  funds. 

Since  1980,  we  have  witnessed  a 
major  retreat  in  aid  for  the  gifted  and 
talented.  In  1981,  at  the  request  of  the 
Reagan  administration  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Act  of 
1978  was  eliminated  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram and  merged  with  29  other  educa- 
tion programs  under  a  block  grant- 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act.  Funding 
for  the  block  grant  has  been  cut  in 
real  terms  by  about  50  percent.  And  in 
1982,  as  a  further  retreat,  the  Reagan 
administration  closed  the  Office  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  Federal 
Government  now  plays  virtually  no 
role  in  helping  schools  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  gifted  and  talented. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  are  real.  We  have 
nearly  2.5  million  gifted  and  talented 
elementary  and  secondary  students  in 
the  country,  but  40  to  60  percent  of 
this  population  has  never  even  been 
identified.  Further.  50  percent  of  the 
identified  students  achieve  below  their 
ability  level,  and  only  20  percent  of 
the  teachers  in  gifted  education  are 
properly  trained  to  design  curriculum 
for  these  students.  Despite  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  our  gifted  and  talented 
children  will  succeed  on  their  own, 
many  need  services  not  readily  avail- 
able through  regular  school  programs. 
In  New  Jersey  there  are  presently 
61,000  school-age  children  who  have 
been  specifically  identified  as  gifted 
and  talented  and  are  receiving  supple- 
mental services  of  some  kind.  Few  of 
these  children  receive  all  that  they  de- 
serve and  thousands  more  receive  no 
supplemental  services  at  all.  In  large 
part  this  is  because  almost  all  schools 
are  caught  in  a  financial  squeeze. 
Local  revenues  are  insufficient.  Feder- 
al funds  are  virtually  nonexistent  and 
only  little  State  aid  is  available— for 
example  only  $100,000  is  available 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
gifted  and  talented  programs,  less 
than  $2  per  identified  student. 

Since  local  schools  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  provide  fully 
adequate  services  for  these  children,  I 
propose  that  we  reverse  directions:  the 
talented  and  gifted  need  more  atten- 
tion, not  less.  And  to  this  end,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reestablish  a 
Federal  program  to  aid  the  gifted  and 
talented.  We  must  have  a  focused 
effort  to  see  that  our  best  and  our 


brightest  do  succeed.  We  need  to  pull 
this  program  out  of  the  education 
block  grant  and  get  it  funded  at  least 
at  minimally  adequate  levels.  My  bill 
includes  an  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
next  4  fiscal  years— almost  10  times 
the  maximum  funding  level  achieved 
in  the  late  1970s. 

The  bill  includes  two  key  provisions 
to  help  target  funds  to  needy  schools. 
First,  the  bulk  of  the  funding  will  be 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  States  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  local  schools  on  a 
competitive  basis.  If  schools  have  a 
new  idea  worth  trying  out,  they  can 
apply  for  Federal  aid  through  the 
State  departments  of  education. 
Second,  half  of  the  funds  will  be  tar- 
geted to  gifted  children  from  disadvan- 
taged and  low-income  backgrounds  to 
insure  that  the  gifted  children  from 
innercity  schools  will  not  be  left 
behind. 

My  bill  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  reestablish  the 
Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  to  insure  that  informa- 
tion and  research  on  the  talented  and 
gifted  is  collected  and  shared  with 
local  school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  many  school  districts 
around  the  country  have  established 
excellent  programs  for  the  gifted.  We 
need  to  support  these  programs  na- 
tionally. In  New  Jersey,  the  efforts  un- 
derway in  Montclair,  Bayonne,  Eliza- 
beth, Union  City  and  other  places 
need  to  be  encouraged— not  only  with 
our  best  wishes,  but  also  with  our  fi- 
nancial support.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
proposing  this  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  aid  can  help 
solve  problems.  For  example,  the  con- 
vocation model  project  set  up  in  New 
Jersey  to  provide  advanced  science  for 
the  gifted  was  funded  in  1979  through 
the  old  Federal  talented  and  gifted 
legislation.  Over  3,000  New  Jersey  stu- 
dents and  500  New  Jersey  teachers 
benefited  from  the  project.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  program  died  in  1981 
when  funding  was  cut  off.  We  need  to 
encourage  efforts  such  as  these,  not 
discourage  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  job  to  see 
that  each  and  every  student,  including 
the  gifted,  receive  a  challenging  educa- 
tion. We  cannot  rob  the  students  who 
are  struggling  to  learn  basic  skills,  but 
neither  can  we  continue  to  ignore  our 
gifted  children  who  quickly  become 
bored  and  "nonlearners"  because  of  a 
lack  of  challenge.  We  need  to  increase 
standards  for  all  of  our  students.  In 
sum,  we  need— at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  level— to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  all  of  our  students,  whether 
they  be  disadvantaged,  gifted  or  in-be- 
tween. We  need— through  chapter  1 
compensatory  education  programs— to 
help  the  disadvantaged  student 
achieve  his  or  her  potential;  but  we 
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also  need- -through  Federal  aid  to  tal- 
ented anc  gifted  programs— to  help 
the  gifted  and  talented  student 
achieve  hL ;  or  her  potential.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  our  leadership  position  in 
the  world  lepends  on  our  commitment 
to  our  yoi  th.  Our  goal  must  be  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  help  all 
students  naximize  on  their  potential. 
This  legislation  is  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direc  Lion  to  achieve  this  end. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mat- 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Sasser,    Mr. 
Dr::oNCiNi,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Grissley.    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
Abiinor,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mrs. 
Ha  vkins,     Mr.     Tower, 
De  rroN,     Mr.     Quayle, 
RlJJMAN,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
TIN  ELY,     Mr.     Andrews, 
D'i  lMato.      Mr.      Garn, 
Co  lEN.  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.  1976.  \  bill  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion of  cri  ninal  fines;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAI    FINE  COLLECTION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PEF  CY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  addresses 
what  I  cor  sider  to  be  startling  and  dis- 
turbing example  of  revenues  lost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  and  integrity 
lost  to  our  criminal  justice  system— 
the  situation  with  Federal  criminal 
fines. 

Over  th(  past  16  years,  the  Federal 
Governmeit  has  collected  only  about 
55  perceni  of  all  criminal  fines.  The 
record  over  the  last  few  years  is  even 
worse.  Since  1968,  the  collection  rate 
has  fallen  from  around  80  percent  to 
34  percent  over  the  past  18  months. 

This  siti  ation  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  ligh  i  of  the  fact  that  five  out  of 
every  six  )f  these  fines  are  levied  on 
criminals  who  do  not  go  to  prison. 
Half  the  ime.  they  are  not  even  on 
probation.  So,  in  many  cases,  when 
these  fine;  are  not  paid,  these  crimi- 
nals go  un  Dunished. 

Today,  c  ver  22,000  fines  are  unpaid, 
totaling  o/er  $132,000,000.  In  83  per- 
cent of  tlese  cases,  no  payment  has 
been  recei  ?ed  in  the  past  year. 

While  sc  me  criminals  may  have  good 
reasons  why  they  cannot  pay  their 
fines  in  fu  11.  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  these  fines  are  levied  on  crimi- 
nals whon  I  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
be  indigent.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
largest  ditllar  volume  of  fines  was 
levied  for  larcotics  crimes,  followed  by 
antitrust,  fraud,  and  income  tax  eva- 
sion. 

When  a  prisoner  escapes  from  jail, 
the  escape  itself  is  an  offense.  But 
when  a  ci  iminal  escapes  a  fine,  there 
is  no  similar  offense.  Although  crimi- 
nal conter  ipt  proceedings  may  be  initi- 
ated agair  st  an  offender  who  willingly 
avoids  pa/ing  a  fine,  this  remedy  is 
cumbersoi  ne  and  has  been  successfully 
used  only  once  in  the  past  15  years.  In 
addition,  here  are  no  statutory  provi- 
sions alio'  nn%  interest  or  penalties  for 


delinquent  or  overdue  fines,  so  a  crimi- 
nal has  every  incentive  to  avoid  pay- 
ment as  long  as  possible.  And  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  if  a  fine  is  not  col- 
lected promptly,  it  is  very  unlikely  to 
be  collected  at  all. 

In  1978,  a  doctor  was  convicted  of 
falsely  charging  the  U.S.  Government 
over  $90,000  in  medicare  claims.  He 
had  attempted  to  bill  Uncle  Sam  for 
surgery  on  seven  elderly  patients— sur- 
gery he  never  performed.  His  sen- 
tence: a  $10,000  fine.  Although  he  had 
defrauded  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  tune  of  $90,000,  and  although  this 
same  doctor  owns  five  homes,  5  years 
after  this  conviction  three-fourths  of 
this  fine  remains  unpaid. 

In  September  1981,  a  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  in  Federal  court  to 
income  tax  evasion,  and  was  sentenced 
to  6  months  in  a  work  release  pro- 
gram. 3  years  probation,  and  a  $10,000 
fine.  This  individual,  who  owns  over  a 
half  million  dollars  in  real  estate,  over 
$80,000  in  cash,  and  $35,000  in  stocks, 
has  paid  absolutely  nothing  on  his  fine 
in  the  2  years  since  the  sentence  was 
imposed.  Absolutely  nothing. 

G.  Gordon  Liddy.  fined  $40,000  for 
his  role  in  Watergate,  waited  about  9 
years  to  pay  his  fine.  He  finally  paid 
up,  but  only  after  the  press  focused  at- 
tention on  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
complied  with  Judge  Sirica's  sentence. 
There  was  no  penalty  for  late  pay- 
ment, and  no  interest  was  charged. 

Over  the  past  2'/2  years,  I  have 
chaired  several  hearings  on  Federal 
debt  collection.  Often,  witnesses  have 
testified  that  much  of  our  outstanding 
delinquent  debt  is  uncollectable.  But 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  improved 
Federal  debt  collection  returned  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion— above  and  beyond 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  col- 
lected—to the  American  taxpayer. 
Some  programs  have  shown  an  80-per- 
cent reduction  in  delinquencies.  It  is 
time  we  did  the  same  thing  with  crimi- 
nal fine  collections. 

For  these  reasons,  along  with  20  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Criminal  Fine  Collection 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is  the  result  of 
extensive  consultation  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  others  involved 
in  the  criminal  fine  collection  process. 
It  is  designed  to  put  teeth  into  Federal 
fine  collections  without  unduly  bur- 
dening the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Justice  Department  supports  this 
bill. 

Specifically,  the  act  will  establish  a 
new  criminal  offense  for  willful  non- 
payment of  a  criminal  fine.  Currently, 
it  is  not  a  crime  to  refuse  to  pay  a  fine, 
no  matter  how  flagrantly.  The  bill  will 
also  give  judges  authority  to  resen- 
tence criminals  for  their  original  of- 
fense, within  the  original  sentencing 
authority,  when  criminals  have  al- 
lowed their  fines  to  become  delin- 
quent. It  gives  the  Justice  Department 
authority  to  obtain  tax-type  liens  on 


property  owned  by  criminals,  and  re- 
quires fine  repayment  status  to  be  a 
condition  of  both  probation  and 
parole. 

The  Criminal  Fine  Collection  Act 
will  allow  our  U.S.  attorneys  to  assess 
interest  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
month  for  fines  not  paid  at  the  time  of 
sentencing,  and  a  monetary  penalty  of 
10  percent  for  any  fine  over  30  days 
past  due.  Except  in  special  circum- 
stances, it  sets  a  2-year  limit  on  any 
court-ordered  installment  schedule  for 
paying  fines. 

At  the  same  time,  this  act  will  pro- 
tect an  offenders  constitutional  rights 
by  establishing  a  new  procedure 
through  which  convicted  offenders 
can  petition  for  modification  or  remis- 
sion of  fines,  based  on  their  changed 
circumstances,  and  conditioned  on 
their  good-faith  effort  to  pay  at  least  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  fine. 

Recently,  the  Congress  has  taken 
some  very  positive  steps  toward  allow- 
ing restitution  and  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime.  But  before  we  can 
have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  col- 
lect for  the  benefit  of  those  victimized 
by  their  crimes,  we  have  to  improve 
our  ability  to  collect  from  criminals  in 
the  first  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  in  support  of  the  Criminal 
Fine  Collection  Act  of  1983. 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Criminal  Fine 
Collection  Act  of  1983,  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Senator  Percy).  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  significantly  reduce  the 
shocking  amount  of  delinquent  crimi- 
nal fines  now  owed  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  also  restore  credibility 
to  the  criminal  justice  process  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  fines  as  a  compo- 
nent of  Federal  criminal  sentences. 

On  August  3,  1983,  I  participated  in 
a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Percy,  at  which  we  examined 
problems  surrounding  the  collection  of 
criminal  fines.  At  that  time,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  now  a  stag- 
gering amount  of  fines  currently 
unpaid,  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$132,000,000,  and  a  criminal  fine  col- 
lection record  of  failure  to  collect  45 
percent  of  all  criminal  fines  over  the 
past  16  years.  When  one  considers 
that  five  out  of  six  fines  are  imposed 
in  lieu  of  prison  sentences,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  we  have  an  intolerable 
situation  where  criminals  are  simply 
not  being  punished  for  their  crimes. 

I  believe  that  our  criminal  justice 
system  fails  when  it  cannot  rely  on  its 
sentencing  tools  to  serve  the  dual  pur- 
poses of  punishment  of  the  offender 
and  deterrence  to  other.  Federal 
courts  frequently  utilize  criminal  fines 
in  cases  of  serious  white-collar  crimes, 
such  as  bribery,  narcotics  trafficking, 


antitrust  or  securities  offenses,  fraud, 
mail  theft,  and  income  tax  evasion. 
Sometimes  the  fines  are  imposed  in 
conjunction  with  periods  of  probation, 
but  often  a  fine  is  the  sole  punish- 
ment. When  the  Federal  Government 
is  unable  to  enforce  these  fines,  how- 
ever, criminals  are  receiving  the  mes- 
sage that  crime  does  pay. 

The  important  changes  contained  in 
this  legislation  are  centered  in  its  pro- 
vision giving  the  Justice  Department 
much-needed  authority  to  enforce 
payment  of  criminal  fines  by  use  of 
tax-type  liens.  The  bill  states  that  a 
fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  when 
the  judgment  is  entered  and  continues 
until  the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted, 
or  set  aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unen- 
forceable. Under  this  bill,  liability  to 
pay  a  fine  ends  20  years  after  the 
entry  of  the  judgment,  or  upon  the- 
death  of  the  person  fined. 

Without  the  use  of  the  tax  lien 
mechanism,  the  United  States  must 
wait  in  line  behind  other  creditors 
with  superior  claims.  Presently,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  by  the  time  Justice 
Department  attorneys  are  able  to  en- 
force judgments  involving  criminal 
fines,  there  are  no  assets  left  against 
which  to  levy.  The  20-year  statute  of 
limitations  provision,  however,  will 
help  by  permitting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  rid  itself  of  the  administrative 
headache  of  keeping  very  old  and 
truly  uncollectable  fines  alive  in  its 
records. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  will  em- 
power judges  to  resentence  criminals 
to  any  sentence  which  might  original- 
ly have  been  imposed  upon  their  origi- 
nal conviction  when  there  has  been 
knowing  failure  to  pay  delinquent 
fines.  Resentencing  will  be  applicable 
when  the  court  determines  that  the 
person  has  willfully  refused  to  pay  the 
delinquent  fine  or  has  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  or. 
in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  characteristics  of  the  person,  al- 
ternatives to  imprisonment  are  not 
adequate  to  serve  the  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment and  deterrence.  This  provi- 
sion will  help  eliminate  cases  where 
flagrant  refusal  to  pay  fines  by  those 
with  the  financial  means  to  pay  have 
gone  without  corrective  action. 

A  notable  aspect  of  this  legislation 
will  make  it  a  new  crime  to  willfully 
fail  to  pay  a  criminal  fine.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  there  is  no  provision  making 
it  an  offense  to  refuse  to  pay  a  fine 
and.  unless  the  Government  chooses 
to  bring  contempt  proceedings  against 
the  criminal,  which  have  been  infre- 
quently attempted  and  seldom  success- 
ful, there  is  no  legal  mechanism  signi- 
fying that  nonpayment  is  a  punishable 
act.  The  criminal  default  section  of 
this  proposed  act  will  provide  for  a 
fine    or    not    more    than    twice    the 


amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
fine  or  $10,000.  whichever  is  greater, 
imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
both.  I  hope  this  provision  will  be  in- 
voked infrequently  because  the  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  which  contain  such 
new  provisions  as  interest  and  penal- 
ties for  deliquent  or  overdue  fines  and 
improved  procedures  for  imposing  and 
collecting  fines,  termination  of  the 
practice  permitting  prison  wardens  to 
overrule  judge's  sentences  that  require 
criminals  to  remain  incarcerated  until 
fines  are  paid— committed  fines— and 
others  will  eliminate  the  circum- 
stances which  have  undermined  the 
enforcement  of  fines. 

The  designation  of  a  new  criminal 
offense  serves  as  a  strong  signal  to 
criminals  that  the  Government  has  fi- 
nally gotten  serious  about  enforcing 
fines.  It  will  epitomize  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  criminal  fine  col- 
lection and  underscore  Congress'  com- 
mitment to  end  the  outrageous  abuse 
or  our  criminal  justice  system  perpet- 
uated by  those  who  choose  to  take 
their  chances  by  refusing  to  pay  their 
fines. 

Various  other  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation address  many  of  the  problems 
in  our  current  procedures  for  fine  col- 
lection, as  addressed  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
independent  researchers,  and  by  ex- 
tensive study  undertaken  by  the  sub- 
committee. When  enacted,  the  bill  will 
end  the  practice  of  permitting  crimi- 
nals  to   postpone   paying   their   fines 
until  after  all  of  their  appeals  are  ex- 
hausted (except  in  extraordinary  situ- 
ations)  and   will   require   fine   repay- 
ment status  to  be  a  condition  of  both 
parole  and  probation.  Attaching  the 
condition  of  fine  repayment  to  parole 
and  probation  is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive means  of  motivating  criminals  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Studies  have 
shown  that  when  the  courts  get  seri- 
ous   about    taking    away    individuals' 
freedom,   payments   are   often   forth- 
coming. 

The  Criminal  Fine  Collection  Act 
will  make  a  strong  contribution  to  our 
oftvoiced  intentions  to  improve  our 
system  of  criminal  justice.  Once  we 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  our 
criminal  procedures  work  for  the 
public,  and  not  for  the  criminal,  we 
will  have  taken  the  proper  direction 
toward  rebuilding  the  American  peo- 
ple's faith  in  their  system  of  justice 
and  in  the  willingness  of  their  elected 
representatives  to  safeguard  their 
freedoms.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
troduction today  of  the  Criminal  Fine 
Collection  Act  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction  on  the  long  journey  we 
in  the  Congress  have  embarked  upon 
in  our  effort  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
waste  and  fraud  in  Government. 


Nowhere  is  the  sinister,  criminal 
aspect  of  fraud  so  blatant  as  it  is  in 
the  willful  failure  of  criminals  who 
willfully  fail  to  pay  fines. 

This  legislation  will  provide  judges 
and  Justice  Department  prosecutors 
with  the  authority  and  flexibility  to 
collect  fines  levied  for  criminal  of- 
fenses. We  have  need  stronger  legal 
steps  in  this  matter  for  some  time. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  reported  in  a  landmark  study 
on  efforts  to  combat  waste  and  fraud 
in  Government  over  5  years  ago  that: 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
the  primary  Federal  agency  concerned  with 
law  enforcement  and  the  coordinator  of 
Federal  crime  prevention  programs,  it  has 
been  slow  In  taking  an  active  role  in  assist- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  combat  fraud. 


Part  of  the  reason  for  the  weak  role 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  the  fight 
against  those  who  have  defrauded  the 
Government  by  failing  to  pay  criminal 
fines  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  statu- 
tory authority  and  the  need  for  legal 
clarification  of  the  capabilities  which 
would  give  the  Department  the  means 
with  which  it  can  battle  criminal  debt- 
ors. 

The  Criminal  Pine  Collection  Act 
remedies  both  the  gaps  in  statutory 
authority  and  the  need  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  procedures  that  are  neces- 
sary for  dealing  with  collection  of 
these  unpaid  fines. 

The  $132  million  in  outstanding 
fines  is  testament  itself  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  If  we  fail  to  take 
action  on  this  bill,  it  might  also  con- 
found the  old  adage  that  crime— or  at 
least  the  criminal— does  not  pay. 

Unfortunately  the  situation  regard- 
ing unpaid  criminal  fines  has  a  paral- 
lel. There  was  a  lax  attitude  toward 
the  recovery  of  all  debts  owed  the 
Government  for  decades  during  the 
fifties,  sixties,  and  seventies.  Expan- 
sion of  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams accompanied  economic  expan- 
sion and  little  emphasis  was  given  to 
debt  collection,  and  few  legal  tools 
were  available  to  those  Federal  agen- 
cies who  did  seek  to  recover  funds 
owed  them. 

So  few  Goverrunent  agencies  were 
involved  in  debt  collection,  those  who 
did  so  had  a  poor  record  of  recovery, 
and  the  process  was  so  costly  that  it 
seemed  as  if— as  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  had 
once  said:  "It  is  better  to  give  than  to 
lend,  and  it  costs  about  the  same." 

Times  and  economic  facts  changed. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  the 
GAO  calculated  that  there  were  $118 
billion  in  Federal  accounts  and  loans 
receivable,  and  that  $3  billion  of  this 
had  been  written  off  as  uncollectable 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  work- 
ing steadily  to  change  attitudes  and 
numbers  regarding  the  collection  of 
debts  owed  the  Federal  Government. 
Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced  com- 
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debt  collection  legislation 
again  in  1981.  The  enact- 
!  he  Debt   Collection  Act  of 
the  result  of  so  many  con- 
endeavors.  It  finally  gives 
a^iencies  the  tools  they  need 
loss  of  funds  through  im- 
collection  techniques.  The 
perm  ts  private  credit   reporting 
notify  potential  creditors 
debts  owned  the  Federal 
;  it  also  permits  the  use  of 
collection  agencies  to  re- 
deliAquent  debts, 
congressional  initiative  is  the 
effprts  that  the  administration 
for  being  responsible  for 
of  $2  billion  during  the 
-$2   billion   that   otherwise 
hav|e  been  written  off. 

^o  commend  Senator  Percy 
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Bl  CYCLE  PARTS  EXEMPTION 

PE  ^CY.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
t  reducing    legislation    which 
amfnd  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
in  order  to  avert  a  situa- 
may  seriously  and  adverse- 
ttie  domestic  bicycle  parts  in- 
certain  bicycle  manufactur- 


which  is  identical  to  section 

I  he  House-passed  H.R.  3398— 

foreign  trade  zone  advan- 

imported  bicycle  parts  until 

1986.  This  exemption  from 

Trade  Zones  Act  would 

to  bicycle  parts  which  are 

nto  the  United  States  and 

e?  ported. 


cat  ilyst 


fore  ign 


for  this  legislation  has 

application  of  Huffy  Corp. 

trade  subzone  in  Celina. 

is  my   firm  belief  that  the 

)f  this  subzone  would  cause 

irreparable  damage  to  the 

jicycle  parts  industry,  which 

representation  in  my  State. 

of  this  concern,  I  asked  the 

of  Commerce  to  undertake 

ive  study  of  the  bicycle  in- 

the   United   States   before 

decision  on  the  Huffy  peti- 

this  investigation  is  now  un- 

fact,  the  legitimacy  of  the 

trade  subzone  idea  has 

into  question.  Businesses 

have   expressed   to   me 
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their  belief  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
specific  law  establishing  subzones. 
Rather,  these  businessmen  claim,  the 
executive  branch  has  created  subzones 
on  its  own,  arbitrarily  fashioning  them 
from  the  foreign  trade  zones  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  should  take  time  to 
look  into  the  matter  before  approving 
a  subzone  for  imported  bicycle  parts. 

A  further  reason  to  hold  off  on 
granting  such  a  subzone  for  3  years 
are  the  ongoing  investigations  into  the 
foreign  trade  zones  process  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances—with investigations  in 
progress  and  with  the  real  state  of  our 
bicycle  industry  unknown— I  believe 
that  it  is  only  reasonable  for  us  to 
hold  off  on  making  decisions  regarding 
foreign  trade  zones  for  bicycles  and 
bike  parts. 

My  legislation  will  not  permanently 
exempt  cycle  parts  because  the  sunset 
feature  allows  for  their  inclusion  after 
June  30,  1986.  Since  the  various  stud- 
ies will  be  completed  by  then,  and 
since  the  bicycle  tariff  will  be  up  for 
renewal  at  that  time  anyway,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  wait  until 
that  date  so  that  its  decision  is  sound- 
ly based  on  economic  considerations. 

The  domestic  bicycle  and  cycle  parts 
industry  is  presently  in  a  delicate  bal- 
ance. I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of 
this  legislation  to  maintain  this  bal- 
ance along  with  the  thousands  of  jobs 
which  it  supports. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Jepsen,       Mr.       Baker, 

QUAYLE,      Mr.      DOMENICI, 

Mr.  Grassley); 
S.  1978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  assure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RETIREMENT  EgUITY  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  is  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many  individuals  to  address 
the  problem  of  pension  inequality  for 
women.  This  Senator  is  joined  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Mr.  Long,  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  ranking  member.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Human  Resources,  and  a  strong, 
bipartisan  group  of  our  colleagues  con- 
cerned with  the  issue  of  pension 
equity.  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
finding  a  workable  solution  to  this 
problem,  and  to  that  end  last  January 
I  proposed  S.  19,  the  Retirement 
Equity  Act  of  1983.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  this  issue,  and  has  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  H.R.  4032, 
designed  to  assure  equity  in  the  provi- 
sion of  retirement  income. 

The  bill  introduced  today  contains 
not  only  the  provisions  of  S.  19,  but 
also  reflects  the  many  ideas  expressed 
in  the  administrations  bill,  as  well  as 
in  the  proposals  of  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  leaders  in  the  area 
of  pension  reform.  In  particular,  this 
bill,  which  is  being  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Durenberger  and  Packwood, 
benefits  from  the  longstanding  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Durenberger  and 
Packwood  in  this  area  and  many  of 
the  fine  ideas  expressed  in  S.  888,  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1983.  The  bill 
also  reflects  some  of  the  proposals  in 
S.  1700,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hawkins,  who  is  also  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill.  This  Senator  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  the  bill  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  reflects  the  ideas  of  Sena- 
tors Hatfield  and  Kennedy  stated  in 
S.  918,  the  Private  Pension  Reform 
Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  reflects  concerns 
expressed  in  the  hearings  held  on  re- 
tirement benefits  for  women  both  in 
the  Finance  Committee  and  in  Sena- 
tor Nickles'  Labor  Subcommittee. 

The  large  number  of  bills  on  this 
issue  illustrates  not  only  the  concerns 
of  the  Members  of  Congre-ss  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem,  but  also  the  var- 
ious means  by  which  pension  inequi- 
ties could  be  redressed.  When  we  held 
hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  June,  I  re- 
marked that  this  variety  of  different 
approaches  offered  us  both  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge— to  examine 
carefully  these  different  approaches 
to  find  the  best  methods  of  achieving 
pension  equity  for  women  without 
needlessly  disrupting  current  plan  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  which  benefits  from  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  pension  equity 
bills  before  Congress  and  the  hearings 
held  on  this  issue,  achieves  these 
goals. 

PENSION  REFORM  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  we 
faced  in  addressing  the  issue  of  pen- 
sion equity  for  women  is  the  fact  that 
the  work  history  of  many  women  does 
not  fit  neatly  into  traditional  work 
patterns  that  are  generally  rewarded 
with  pension  benefits.  Many  women, 
by  choice  or  by  necessity,  must  devote 
a  portion  of  their  so-called  working 


years  to  the  care  and  raising  of  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents.  Other 
women  may  be  required  to  leave  an 
employer  when  her  spouse  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  city.  I  realize  that  in 
some  cases  these  responsibilities  or 
choices  could  and  should  be  placed  on 
men  as  well  as  women,  but  until  these 
patterns  change  it  is  more  likely  that 
women  will  experience  more  breaks  in 
their  work  history  than  men  do. 

Although  women  may  not  be  partici- 
pating in  the  paid  labor  force  for  as 
long  a  period  as  men,  they  need  funds 
to  live  on  as  they  reach  retirement 
age.  In  many  cases— either  due  to 
death  or  divorce— a  woman  who  has 
made  a  choice  to  devote  a  period  of 
years  to  her  family  may  find  herself 
unable  to  obtain  the  support  from  her 
husband's  retirement  plan. 

The  current  philosophy  of  retire- 
ment plans— that  they  are  rewards  for 
a  worker's  loyal,  long  and  continuous 
service— conflicts  with  some  of  the 
choices  that  women  must  make  in 
today's  society.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
in  drafting  this  legislation  was  the 
need  to  reconcile  the  concerns  of  the 
employer  who  wishes  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  long  and  consistent  service 
with  the  needs  of  women  whose  work 
patterns  differ  from  the  traditional 
mode.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  ac- 
complishes this  goal,  I  believe,  by  re- 
quiring qualified  retirement  plans  to 
become  a  bit  more  flexible  in  their 
terms  with  respect  to  certain  breaks  in 
service,  by  requiring  a  spouse's  consent 
before  the  participant  can  trade  spous- 
al survivor  benefits  for  another  bene- 
fit, and  by  providing  expanded  survi- 
vor coverage  for  spouses. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  is  designed  both  to  give 
women  who  work  outside  the  home  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  their  em- 
ployer's retirement  plan  and  to  pro- 
vide retirement  protection  for  women 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  paid 
work  force. 

The  bill  revises  the  minimum  age  re- 
quirements for  participation  and  vest- 
ing purposes.  The  minimum  age  of 
participation  under  ERISA  is  lowered 
from  25  to  21,  to  insure  that  women, 
many  of  whom  begin  paid  employment 
at  a  younger  age  than  men.  are  not 
denied  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  retirement  plan.  This  same  philos- 
ophy is  illustrated  by  the  bill's  lower- 
ing of  the  minimum  age  for  providing 
vesting  credit— the  credit  necessary  to 
become  entitled  to  a  benefit  if  a  par- 
ticipant terminates  employment 
before  retirement— from  age  22  to  age 
18.  Under  the  bill,  a  plan  need  not 
make  an  18-year-old  a  participant  in 
the  plan  until  he  or  she  reaches  21, 
but  when  that  18-year-old  reaches  21, 
he  or  she  will  receive  credit  for  vesting 
purposes— but  not  for  benefit  accrual 
purposes— for  service  from  age  18. 

The  bill  also  revises  some  of  the  so- 
called  break-in  service  rules  that  result 


in  a  loss  of  previously  earned  credits  if 
a  participant  leaves  the  plan  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  One  provision 
of  the  bill  does  not  tie  these  relaxed 
break  in  service  rules  to  a  strict  defini- 
tion of  maternity/paternity  leave,  but 
relaxes  the  rules  so  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  person  who  takes  time 
out  to  have  a  baby  or  care  for  a  child 
will  be  able  to  retain  some  prior  retire- 
ment benefits.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  a  break  in  service  will  not  occur 
for  an  employee  who  takes  a  limited 
maternity/paternity  leave. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  focus  on  survivor  coverage  for 
spouses  of  plan  participants.  The  bill 
requires  that  a  survivor  benefit  be  of- 
fered if  a  plan  participant  is  age  45 
and  has  10  years  of  service.  It  requires 
that  spousal  consent  be  obtained 
before  a  participant  can  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  benefit  other  than  one  that  in- 
cludes survivor  coverage.  It  also 
strengthens  the  notice  requirement 
with  respect  to  such  coverage.  These 
provisions  are  designed  to  insure  that 
plan  participants  are  both  aware  of 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  retirement  benefits  can  be  for- 
feited. I  believe  that  such  provisions 
will  assist  families  in  making  informed 
and  responsible  financial  retirement 
decisions. 

Finally,  the  bill  eliminates  many  of 
the  restrictions  that  prevented  a  plan 
from  assigning  plan  benefits  to  a 
spouse  in  the  case  of  a  divorce.  These 
provisions  were  drafted  to  insure  that 
plan  participants,  their  spouses,  and 
the  plans  themselves  would  be  able  to 
reach  workable  solutions  in  dividing 
pension  assets  upon  divorce. 

A  COMBINED  EFFORT 

Determining  and  implementing  the 
retirement  policies  contained  in  the 
bill  has  not  been  easy.  It  is  difficult  to 
balance  the  tension  between  ease  of 
plan  administration  and  protection  of 
plan  participants  and  spouses.  In 
drafting  the  bill,  we  worked  closely 
with  employer  representatives  as  well 
as  representatives  of  numerous  wom- 
en's groups,  including  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League,  the  Pension 
Rights  Center,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
and  many  other  organizations. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the 
administration— both  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  Labor  Department— were 
most  generous  with  their  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  improving  the  bill. 
Finally,  the  bill  has  benefitted  from 
the  thoughtful  work  of  the  many 
Members  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  pension  legislation  and  who 
have  introduced  bills  to  spark  public 
discussion  on  the  issue.  I  believe  that 
these  efforts  were  successful— that 
they  resulted  in  a  bill  that  can  best 
achieve  the  common  goal  of  pension 
equity  for  all  persons. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1978 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKtTKIN  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Retirement 
Equity  Act  of  1983'. 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954 

SK(  .  Ifll.  AMKNn.MKNT  OK  1954  (  «>I»E. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SK(  .  Kli.  MOIUKICATIONS  OK  MlMMl  M  PARTICII'A- 
TION  AM)  VESTIN(;  STAM)ARI»S. 

(a)  Age  Limitation  for  Minimum  Partici- 
pation Standards  Lowered  From  Age  25  to 
Age  21.— Subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and  (BMii)  of 
section  410(a)(1)  (relating  to  minimum  age 
requirement  for  participation)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  '^S  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•21'. 

(b)  Years  of  Service  After  Age  18  'In- 
stead of  Age  22'  Taken  Into  Account  For 
Determining  Nonforfeitable  Percentage.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  411(a)(4)  (re- 
lating to  service  included  in  determination 
of  nonforfeitable  percentage)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •22"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -IB-. 

(c)  Rule  of  Parity  For  Nonvested  Par- 
ticipants To  Be  Applied  Only  If  Break  in 
Service  Exceeds  5  Years.— 

(1)  Minimum  participation  standards.— 
Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  410(a)(5)  (re- 
lating to  breaks  in  service)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

■•(D)  Nonvested  participants.— 

■(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  in  the  case  of  a  nonvested  partici- 
pant, years  of  service  with  the  emplo.ver  or 
employers  maintaining  the  plan  before  any 
period  of  consecutive  1-year  breaks  in  serv- 
ice shall  not  be  required  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  computing  any  period  of  service  if 
the  number  of  consecutive  1-year  breaks  in 
service  within  such  period  equals  or  exceeds 
the  greater  of— 

■'(1)5  years,  or 

"(II)  the  aggregate  number  of  years  of 
service  before  such  period. 

"(ii)  Years  of  service  not  taken  into  ac- 
count.—If  any  years  of  service  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  by  reason  of 
a  period  of  breaks  in  service  to  which  clause 
(i)  applies,  such  years  of  service  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  clause  (i)  to 
a  subsequent  period  of  breaks  in  service. 

"(iii)  Nonvested  participant  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  the  term  non- 
vested  participant'  means  a  participant  who 
does  not  have  any  nonforfeitable  right 
under  the  plan  to  an  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  employer  contributions.". 

(2)  Minimum  vesting  standards.— Sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  section  411(a)(6)  (relating 
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SEC.    103. 


PARTICIPANTS.— 
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iny  years  of  service  are  not  re- 
taken into  account  by  reason  of 
Oreaks  in  service  to  which  clause 
:  uch  years  of  service  shall  not  be 
iccount  in  applying  clause  (i)  to 
period  of  breaks  in  service. 

PARTICIPANT     DEFINED.— 

of  clause  (i).  the  term    non- 

^.^. means  a  participant  who 

lave  any  nonforfeitable  right 
to  an  accrued  benefit  derived 
contributions.". 
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service)  is  amended  to  read  as 


3f  service  (not  in  excess  of  501) 
would  have  been  credited  to  such  in- 
fer such  absence  shall  be  treat- 
of  service  completed  by  such  in- 
sdlely    in   determining   whether   a 
SI  rvice  has  occurred  for  purposes 
pari  .graph.". 

1  MUM     VESTING     STANDARDS.— Para- 

of  section  411(a)  (relating  to 
lervice)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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of  service  (not  in  excess  of  501) 
wo4ld  have  been  credited  to  such  in- 
fer such  absence  shall  be  treat- 
of  service  completed  by  such  in- 
4)lely   in   determining   whether   a 
rv'ice  has  occurred  for  purposes 
padagraph.' 


APPLICABLE    FOR    PURPOSES    OF    AC- 
BtNEFIT         REQUIREMENTS.— Subpara- 

of  section  411(b)(3)  (relating  to 
p4rticipation )  is  amended  by  insert- 
det^inined  without  regard  to  section 
))"  after  ■section  410(a)(5)". 

JitINT  AM)  SIRVIVOR  ANNV  ITIKS  KOR 
MARRIKn  PARTK  IPANTS;  DKKINKO 
BKSKK'IT  PLAN  MIST  PROVIDK  I.IKK 
ANNflTIK.S. 

(a)  In  CfeNERAL.— Paragraph  (11)  of  section 
401(a)  (n  latlng  to  requirements   for  joint 


and  survivor  annuities)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(11)  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  JOINT  AND 
SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES.— 

■•(A)  Plan  providing  annuity  must  pro- 
vide JOINT  AND  survivor  ANNUITY  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES.— In  the  case  of  any  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity,  a  trust  forming  part  of 
such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified 
trust  under  this  section  unless  such  plan 
provides  for  the  payment  of  annuity  bene- 
fits to  each  qualified  participant  in  the  form 
of  a  qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

••(B)  Qualified  participant.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  quali- 
fied participant'  means  any  participant  who 
has  not  made  an  election  under  subpara- 
graph (C) and— 

(i)  who  has  reached  the  earliest  retire- 
ment age  under  the  plan, 

•■(ii)  is  a  participant  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  120th  month  beginning  before 
the  date  on  which  the  employee  reaches 
normal  retirement  age,  or 

••(iii)  who— 
(I)  has  attained  the  age  of  45,  and 
(ID  has  completed  at  least  10  years  of 
service      (as      determined      under     section 
411(a)(4)),  with  the  employer  or  employers 
maintaining  the  plan. 

■■(C)  Election  not  to  have  joint  and  sur- 
vivor ANNUITY.— 

■•(i)  In  general.- A  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  only  if— 

••(I)  under  the  plan  each  participant  may 
elect,  within  a  reasonable  period  before  the 
first  date  on  which  such  participant  is  a 
qualified  participant  under  subparagraph 
(B)  (and  at  such  other  times  as  the  plan  or 
Secretary  may  prescribe),  not  to  receive  the 
qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity, 

■■(II)  under  the  plan  each  participant  may, 
within  a  reasonable  period  before  the  annu- 
ity starting  date,  revoke  any  election  under 
subclause  (I),  and 

■■(III)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (ii)  and  (iii). 

■■(ii)  Spouse  must  consent  to  the  elec- 
tion.—Each  plan  shall  provide  that  an  elec- 
tion under  clause  (i)  shall  not  take  effect 
unless— 

■■(I)  the  spouse  of  the  participant  (as  of 
the  time  of  the  election)  consents  in  writing 
to  such  election,  and  the  spouse's  consent  is 
witnessed  by  a  plan  representative  or  a 
notary  public,  or 

•■(II)  the  participant  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  plan  representative  that  the 
consent  required  under  subclause  (I)  may 
not  be  obtained  because  the  spouse  cannot 
be  located  or  because  of  such  other  circum- 
stances as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescril)e. 

••(iii)  Plan  to  provide  written  explana- 
tion.—Each  plan  to  which  clause  (i)  applies 
shall  provide  (at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  to  each  participant  a  written  ex- 
planation of— 

"(I)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  quali- 
fied joint  and  survivor  annuity,  and 

••(II)  the  participants'  right  to  make,  and 
the  effect  of,  an  election  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 
••(iv)  Plan  may  provide  that  election  or 

REVOCATION   NOT  TAKE   EFFECT   IF   PARTICIPANT 

DIES  WITHIN  2  YEARS.— A  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A)  merely  because  the 
plan  provides  that  any  election  or  revoca- 
tion under  clause  (i)  shall  not  take  effect  (or 
ceases  to  be  effective)  if— 

"(I)  the  participant  dies  within  a  period 
(not  in  excess  of  2  years)  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  election  or  revocation,  and 


•■(II)  the  death  of  the  participant  is  not 
due  to  an  accident  which  occurred  after 
such  election  or  revocation. 

••(v)  Special  rule  where  plan  subsidizes 
ALL  OF  COST.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  under 
which  benefits  are  not  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity, 
such  plan  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (i)(I)  if  the  election 
under  such  clause  may  be  made  only  within 
a  reasonable  period  before  the  annuity 
starting  date. 

••(D)  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  need 

NOT   BE   provided   IF   PARTICIPANT   AND   SPOUSE 
MARRIED  LESS  THAN    1    YEAR.— A  plan  Shall  nOt 

be  treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  spouse  of 
the  participant  is  not  entitled  to  receive  a 
sunivor  annuity  unless  the  participant  and 
his  spouse  have  been  married  throughout 
the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 
•■(i)  the  participant's  annuity  sUrting 
date,  or 
••(ii)  the  date  of  the  participant's  death. 
••(E)  Special  rules  relating  to  amount 
AND  form  of  payment.— a  plan  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A) 
unless  the  payments  under  the  survivor  an- 
nuity are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pay- 
ment which  would  have  been  made  if  the 
survivor  annuity  had  been  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  annuity  to  which  the  partic- 
ipant would  have  been  entitled  if — 

■■(i)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  dies 
after  the  earliest  retirement  age,  such  par- 
ticipant had  retired  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  death,  and 

■■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  dies 
on  or  before  the  earliest  retirement  age. 
such  participant  had— 

■•(I)  separated  from  service  on  the  date  of 
death. 

■■(II)  survived  to  the  earliest  retirement 
age, 

■■(III)  begun  to  receive  a  qualified  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  when  he  attained  the 
earliest  retirement  age,  and 

•■(IV)  died  on  the  day  after  reaching  the 
earliest  retirement  age. 

■■(F)  Special  rules  relating  to  qualified 
DOMESTIC  relations  ORDERS.— In  the  case  of 
a  former  spouse  of  a  participant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  any  portion  of  such  partici- 
pants  benefit  under  a  qualified  domestic  re- 
lations order  (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (13)(B))— 

■(i)  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  such  entitlement, 
and 

■■(ii)  any  spouse  of  such  former  spouse 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  qualified  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  (and  the  order  may 
not  so  provide)  unless  the  plan  otherwise 
provides  for  such  entitlement. 

■■(G)  Definitions  and  other  special 
RULES.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 

■■(i)  Annuity  starting  date.— The  term 
•annuity  starting  date'  means  the  first  day 
of  the  first  period  for  which  an  amount  is 
received  as  an  annuity  (whether  by  reason 
of  retirement  or  disability). 

"(ii)  Earliest  retirement  age.— The  term 
•earliest  retirement  age"  means  the  earliest 
date  on  which,  under  the  plan,  the  partici- 
pant could  elect  to  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

•■(iii)  Qualified  joint  and  survivor  annu- 
ity.—The  term  qualified  joint  and  survivor 
annuity"  means  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
the  participant  with  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  life  of  the  spouse  which  is  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  (or  greater  than  100  percent 
of)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which  is— 


•■(I)  payable  during  the  joint  lives  of  the 
participant  and  the  spouse,  and 

••(II)  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  a  single 
life  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  participant. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  annuity  in  a 
form  having  the  effect  of  an  annuity  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

'■(iv)  Plan  may  take  into  account  in- 
creased COSTS.— A  plan  may  take  into  ac- 
count in  any  equitable  manner  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  any  increased  costs 
resulting  from  providing  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  benefits. 

•■(V)  Subparagraph  lAi  applies  whether 
annuity  is  normal  or  optional.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  to  any  plan  which 
provides  for  payment  of  benefits  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity  without  regard  to 
whether  such  form  is  normally  provided,  is 
provided  as  an  option,  or  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided.". 

(b)  Defined  Benefit  Plans  Must  Provide 
Benefits  Payable  in  the  Form  of  an  Annu- 
ity.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
401  (relating  to  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion) is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (24)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'■(25)  Defined  benefit  plan  must  provide 
benefit  payable  in  form  of  life  annuity.— 
In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan,  a  trust 
forming  part  of  such  plan  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  qualified  trust  under  this  section 
unless,  in  addition  to  any  other  form  of  ben- 
efit payments  such  plan  may  provide,  such 
plan  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity  payable  over  the  life 
of  the  participant.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  and  (20)"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(20), 
and  (25) ". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Sections 
404(a)(2)  and  805  (d)(3)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  (22)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •(22).  and  (25)". 

SEC.  101.  SPECIAL  Kn.ES  KOK  ASSKAMENT  IN  DI- 
VORCE. ETC.  PR<H  EEDINCS. 

(a)  Prohibition  Against  Assignment  Not 
To  Apply  in  Divorce.  Etc..  Proceedings.— 
Paragraph  (13)  of  section  401(a)  (relating  to 
assignment  of  benefit)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '(IS)  A  trust"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 

"(13)  Assignment  and  alienation.— 
••(A)  In  general.— a  trust'",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  assignment  of 
rights    under    State    domestic    relations 

LAWS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  assignment  or  alienation 
pursuant  to  any  qualified  domestic  relations 
order. 

•■(ii)  Qualified  domestic  relations 
ORDER.— For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  term 
•qualified  domestic  relations  order"  means  a 
domestic  relations  order  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (iii),  (iv).  and  (v). 

••(iii)  Order  must  create  or  recognize 
RIGHT.— A  domestic  relations  order  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  clause  if  such  order 
creates,  or  recognizes  the  existence  of,  an  in- 
dividuals  right  to  receive  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  benefits  payable  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticipant under  a  plan. 

••(iv)  Order  must  clearly  specify  certain 
FACTS.— A  domestic  relations  order  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  clause  if  such  order 
clearly  specifies— 

•'(I)  the  participant  and  each  alternate 
payee. 


••(II)  the  amount  or  percentage  of  the  par- 
ticipant's benefits  to  be  paid  to  any  alter- 
nate payee,  or  the  manner  in  which  such 
amount  or  percentage  is  to  be  determined. 

■■(Ill)  the  number  of  payments  to  which 
such  order  applies,  and 

■'(IV)  the  name  and  mailing  address  of  the 
participant  and  any  alternate  payee. 

"(V)  Order  may  not  alter  amount  form. 
ETC.  of  benefits.— a  domestic  relations 
order  meets  the  requirements  of  this  clause 
only  if  such  order— 

••(I)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  provide  any 
benefits  which  are  not  otherwise  available 
under  the  plan. 

••(II)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  make  pay- 
ment of  benefits  in  a  form  other  than  the 
form  such  benefits  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  the  plan,  and 

••(III)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  honor  an 
election  which  may  not  otherwise  be  made 
under  such  plan. 

•■(vi)    Exception    for    certain    payments 

MADE  after  earliest  RETIREMENT  AGE.— A  dO- 

mestic  relations  order  shall  not  be  treated 
as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (v)  merely  because  such  order  re- 
quires that  payment  of  benefits  be  made  to 
an  alternate  payee  after  the  earliest  retire- 
ment age  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(a)(ll)(G)(ii))  in  any  form  in  which  such 
benefits  may  be  paid  under  the  plan  to  the 
participant.". 
••(C)   Plan   procedures   with   respect  to 

ORDERS.— 

••(i)  Action  by  administrator.— If  the 
plan  administrator  determines  that  a  do- 
mestic relations  order  is  not  a  qualified  do- 
mestic relations  order,  the  plan  administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  participant,  any  alter- 
nate payee,  and  any  person  issuing  such 
order  of  such  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

■■(ii)  Suspension  of  payment  of  bene- 
fits.—No  benefits  subject  to  a  domestic  re- 
lations order  shall  be  paid  by  the  plan 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  notice  is  sent  under  clause  (i)  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  order  has 
been  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
qualified  domestic  relations  order. 

■■(iii)  Time  for  making  determination.— 
Any  determination  under  clause  (i)  shall  be 
made— 

••(I)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  the  domestic  relations 
order  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary),  and 

••(II)  at  such  other  times  as  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator determines  appropriate. 

■•(D)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs ( B )  and  ( C  )— 

'•(i)  Domestic  relations  order.— The  term 
■domestic  relations  order'  means  any  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  (including  approval 
of  a  property  settlement  agreement) 
which— 

■■(I)  relates  to  the  provision  of  child  sup- 
port, alimony  payments,  or  marital  property 
rights  to  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child  of 
a  participant,  and 

■■(II)  is  made  pursuant  to  a  State  domestic 
relations  law  (without  regard  to  whether 
such  law  is  a  community  property  law). 

••(ii)  Alternate  payee.— The  term  'alter- 
nate payee'  means  any  spouse,  former 
spouse,  or  child  of  a  participant  who  is  rec- 
ognized by  a  domestic  relations  order  as 
having  a  right  to  receive  all.  or  a  portion  of. 
the  benefits  payable  under  a  plan  with  re- 
spect to  such  participant.". 

(b)  Tax  Treatment  of  Divorce  Distribu- 
tions.— 


( 1 )  Allocation  of  investment  in  the  con- 
tract.—Subsection  (m)  of  section  72  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  applicable  to  employee 
annuities  and  distributions  under  employee 
plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUow^ing  new  paragraph: 

••(10)  Determination  of  investment  in 
the  contract  in  the  case  of  qualified  do- 
mestic relations  orders.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  the 
case  of  a  distribution  or  payment  made  to 
an  alternate  payee  pursuant  to  a  qualified 
domestic  relations  order  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)(13)(B)).  the  investmenc  in  the 
contract  as  of  the  date  prescribed  in  such 
regulations  shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  between  the  present  value  of  such  dis- 
tribution or  payment  and  the  present  value 
of  all  other  benefits  payable  with  resr>ect  to 
the  same  participant  to  which  such  order 
relates.". 

(2)  Distributions  under  qualified  domes- 
tic RELATIONS  ORDERS  NOT  TREATED  AS  LUMP 
SUM    DISTRIBUTIONS    FOR   CERTAIN    PURPOSES.- 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  402(e)(4)  (de- 
fining lump-sum  distribution)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  ■'For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  403.  any  distribution  or  payment 
made  to  an  alternate  payee  pursuant  to  a 
qualified  domestic  relations  order  (as  de- 
fined in  section  401(a)(13)(B))  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  lump  sum  distribution.". 

(3)  Rollover    of    distributions    under 

QUALIFIED      domestic      RELATIONS      ORDERS.— 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  402(a)  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  rollovers)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 
■■(F)      Qualified      domestic      relations 

ORDERS.— If— 

■■(i)  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  recipi- 
ent, the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  account 
of  the  recipient  by  reason  of  any  qualified 
domestic  relations  order  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)(13){B))  is  distributed  or  paid  to 
the  recipient, 

■■(ii)  the  recipient  transfers  any  portion  of 
the  property  the  recipient  receives  in  such 
distributions  to  an  eligible  retirement  plan 
described  in  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of  para- 
graph (5)(D)(iv),  and 

■■(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  distribution  of  prop- 
erty other  than  money,  the  amount  so 
transferred  consists  of  the  property  distrib- 
uted. 

then  the  portion  of  the  distribution  so 
transferred  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
described  in  paragraph  (5)(A),". 

SEt.   10.1.   1N(  REASE   IN   ALLOWABLE  MANDATORY 
DISTRlBt  TIONS  KROM  »I.7.V)  T^^  J.1..-.00. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  411(a)(7)(B) 
(relating  to  effect  of  certain  distributions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$1,750"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$3,500  ". 

SEC.  \m.  participant  to  be  notified  that  ben- 
efits MAY  BE  EORKEITABLE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6057  (relating  to 
individual  statement  to  participants)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ■Such  statement 
shall  also  include  a  notice  to  the  participant 
of  any  benefits  which  are  forfeitable  if  the 
participant  dies  before  a  certain  date."". 

SEC.  1«7.  EEKECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  any  plan  which  is  not  in 
existence  on  October  19.  1982,  to  years 
ending  after  October  19.  1982.  and 
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MODIFICAlIONS  OF  MINIMUM  PARTICIPATION 
\ND  VESTING  STANDARDS 

(a)  Section  202(a)(1)  (29  U.S.C. 

is  amended  by  striking  out   •25" 

it    appears    in    subparagraphs 

B)(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


ion      203(b)(1)(A)      (29      U.S.C. 

l)(U))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

ii  serting  in  lieu  thereof  '18". 

P^agraph  (4)  of  section  202(a)  (29 

a)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
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(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  203(b)(3) 
(29  U.S.C.  1053(b)(3)(D))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(D)(i)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  in 
the  case  of  a  nonvested  participant,  years  of 
service  with  the  employer  or  employers 
maintaining  the  plan  before  any  period  of 
consecutive  1-year  breaks  in  service  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
the  number  of  consecutive  1-year  breaks  in 
service  within  such  period  equals  or  exceeds 
the  greater  of— 

••(I)  5  years,  or 

•(II)  the  aggregate  number  of  years  of 
service  before  such  period. 

•■(ii)  If  any  years  of  service  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  by  reason  of 
a  period  of  breaks  in  service  to  which  clause 
(i)  applies,  such  years  of  service  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  clause  (i)  to 
a  subsequent  period  of  breaks  in  service. 

■•(iii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  term 
nonvested  participant'  means  a  participant 
who  does  not  have  any  nonforfeitable  right 
under  the  plan  to  an  accrued  benefit  derived 
from  employer  contributions.". 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  (29 
U.S.C.  1052(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(5)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
absent  from  work  for  any  consecutive 
period— 

(i)  by  reason  of  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the 
individual,  or 

■■(ii)  for  purposes  of  caring  for  such  child 
during  the  period  immediately  following 
such  birth. 

the  hours  of  service  (not  in  excess  of  501) 
which  would  have  been  credited  to  such  in- 
dividual but  for  such  absence  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  hours  of  service  completed  by  such  in- 
dividual solely  in  determining  whether  a 
break  in  service  has  occurred  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(b)  (29 
U.S.C.  1053(b)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■(E)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
absent  from  work  for  any  consecutive 
period— 

■■(i)  by  reason  of  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the 
individual,  or 

■■(ii)  for  purposes  of  caring  for  such  child 
during  the  period  immediately  following 
such  birth. 

the  hours  of  service  (not  in  excess  of  501) 
which  would  have  been  credited  to  such  in- 
dividual but  for  such  absence  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  hours  of  .service  completed  by  such  in- 
dividual solely  in  determining  whether  a 
break  in  service  has  occurred  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph."'. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  204(b)(3) 
(29  U.S.C.  1054(b)(3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■•(determined  without  regard  to  section 
202(b)(5))"  after  "section  202(b)  ". 

joint  and  survivor  annuities  for  married 
participants:  defined  benefit  plan  must 
provide  life  annuities 
Sec  203.  (a)  Section  205  (29  U.S.C.  1055)  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■JOINT  AND  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  REQUIREMENT 

■Sec  205.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  plan 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  such  plan  shall 
provide  for  the  payment  of  annuity  benefits 
to  each  qualified  participant  in  the  form  of 
a  qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  qualified  participant'  means  any  par- 
ticipant who  has  not  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (c)  and— 


•■(1)  who  has  reached  the  earliest  retire- 
ment age  under  the  plan. 

■•(2)  is  a  participant  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  120th  month  beginning  before 
the  date   on   which   the   employee   reaches 
normal  retirement  age.  or 
■■(3)  who— 

■•(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  45,  and 
■■(B)  has  completed  at   least   10  years  of 
service      (as      determined      under     section 
411(a)(4)).  with  the  employer  or  employers 
maintaining  the  plan. 

■■(c)(1)  A  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  only  if— 

■■(A)  under  the  plan  each  participant  may 
elect,  within  a  reasonable  period  before  the 
first  date  on  which  such  participant  is  a 
qualified  participant  under  subsection  (b) 
(and  at  such  other  times  as  the  plan  or  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe),  not  to  receive  the 
qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

••(B)  under  the  plan  each  participant  may. 
within  a  reasonable  period  before  the  annu- 
ity starting  date,  revoke  any  election  under 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

■■(C)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

■■(2)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that  an  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  take 
effect  unless— 

■■(A)  the  spouse  of  the  participant  (as  of 
the  time  of  the  election)  consents  in  writing 
to  such  election,  and  the  spouse's  consent  is 
witnessed  by  a  plan  representative  or  a 
notary  public,  or 

•(B)  the  participant  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  plan  representative  that  the 
consent  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  not  be  obtained  because  the  spouse 
cannot  be  located  or  because  of  such  other 
circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe. 

■•(3)  Each  plan  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies shall  provide  (at  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  to  each  participant  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of— 

•■(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  quali- 
fied joint  and  survivor  annuity,  and 

••(B)  the  participants'  right  to  make,  and 
the  effect  of.  an  election  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(4)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
merely  because  the  plan  provides  that  any 
election  or  revocation  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  take  effect  (or  ceases  to  be  effec- 
tive) if— 

••(A)  the  participant  dies  within  a  period 
(not  in  excess  of  2  years)  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  election  or  revocation,  and 

■■(B)  the  death  of  the  participant  is  not 
due  to  an  accident  which  occurred  after 
such  election  or  revocation. 

■■(5)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  under  which 
benefits  are  not  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity,  such 
plan  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)(A)  if  the  election 
under  such  paragraph  may  be  made  only 
within  a  reasonable  period  before  the  annu- 
ity starting  date. 

••(6)  If  a  plan  in  good  faith  relies  on  any 
consent  received,  or  determination  made, 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
election,  any  payment  of  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  such  election  shall  discharge  its 
obligations  to  the  participant  and  spouse  to 
the  extent  of  such  payment. 

■■(7)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
if  the  spouse  of  the  participant  is  not  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  survivor  annuity  unless  the 
participant  and  his  spouse  have  been  mar- 


ried throughout  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  earlier  of— 

■■(1)  the  participant's  annuity  starting 
date,  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  participant's  death. 

■■(e)  A  plan  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  payments 
under  the  survivor  annuity  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  payment  w^hich  would  have 
been  made  if  the  survivor  annuity  had  been 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  annuity  to 
which  the  participant  would  have  been  enti- 
tled if- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of^a  participant  who  dies 
after  the  earliest  retirement  age.  such  par- 
ticipant had  retired  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  death,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  dies 
on  or  before  the  earliest  retirement  age. 
such  participant  had— 

••(A)  separated  from  service  on  the  date  of 
death, 

••(B)  survived  to  the  earliest  retirement 
age. 

"(C)  begun  to  receive  a  qualified  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  when  he  attained  the  earli- 
est retirement  age.  and 

■■(D)  died  on  the  day  after  reaching  the 
earliest  retirement  age. 

■(f)  In  the  case  of  a  former  spouse  of  a 
participant  who  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  such  participant's  benefit  under  a 
qualified  domestic  relations  order  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  206(d)(3))— 

•(1)  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  such  entitlement, 
and 

■■(2)  any  spouse  of  such  former  spouse 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  qualified  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  (and  the  order  may 
not  so  provide)  unless  the  plan  otherwise 
provides  for  such  entitlement. 

■•(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) The  term  ^annuity  starting  date' 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  period  for 
which  an  amount  is  received  as  an  annuity 
(whether  by  reason  of  retirement  or  disabil- 
ity). 

"(2)  The  term  "earliest  retirement  age" 
means  the  earliest  date  on  which,  under  the 
plan,  the  participant  could  elect  to  receive 
retirement  benefits. 

■•(3)  The  term  qualified  joint  and  survivor 
annuity"  means  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
the  participant  with  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  life  of  the  spouse  which  is  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  (or  greater  than  100  percent 
of)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which  is— 

■■(A)  payable  during  the  joint  lives  of  the 
participant  and  the  spouse,  and 

■■(B)  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  a  single 
life  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  participant. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  annuity  in  a 
form  having  the  effect  of  an  annuity  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

•■(4)  A  plan  may  take  into  account  in  any 
equitable  manner  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  any  increased  costs  resulting 
from  providing  joint  and  survivor  annuity 
benefits. 

■■(5)  Subsection  <a)  shall  apply  to  any  plan 
which  provides  for  payment  of  benefits  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity  without  regard  to 
whether  such  form  is  normally  provided,  is 
provided  as  an  option,  or  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided.". 

(b)  Section  206  (29  U.S.C.  1056)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end. thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■■(e)  A  defined  benefit  plan  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  form  of  benefit  payments 
such  plan  may  provide,  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
payable  over  the  life  of  the  participant.". 


SPECIAL  rules  for  ASSIGNMENT  IN  DIVORCE, 
ETC.  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  204.  Section  206(d)  (29  U.S.C.  1056(d)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(3)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  assignment  or  alienation  pursuant  to 
any  qualified  domestic  relations  order. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  qualified  domestic  relations  order' 
means  a  domestic  relations  order  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(C).  (D),  and  (E). 

■•(C)  A  domestic  relations  order  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if  such 
oreier  creates,  or  recognizes  the  existence  of. 
an  individual's  right  to  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  payable  with  respect  to 
a  participant  under  a  plan. 

••(D)  A  domestic  relations  order  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if  such 
order  clearly  specifies— 

••(i)  the  participant  and  each  alternate 
payee. 

•:(ii)  the  amount  or  percentage  of  the  par- 
ticipant's benefits  to  be  paid  to  any  alter- 
nate payee,  or  the  manner  in  which  such 
amount  or  percentage  is  to  be  determined. 

■■(iii)  the  number  of  payments  to  which 
such  order  applies,  and 

■(iv)  the  name  and  mailing  address  of  the 
participant  and  any  alternate  payee. 

■■(E)  A  domestic  relations  order  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  only  if 
such  order— 

■■(i)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  provide  any 
benefits  which  are  not  otherwise  available 
under  the  plan. 

■■(ii)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  make  pay- 
ment of  benefits  in  a  form  other  than  the 
form  such  benefits  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  the  plan,  and 

"(iii)  does  not  require  a  plan  to  honor  an 
election  which  may  not  otherwise  be  made 
under  such  plan. 

■■(F)  A  domestic  relations  order  shall  not 
be  treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (E)  merely  because 
such  order  requires  that  payment  of  bene- 
fits be  made  to  an  alternate  payee  after  the 
earliest  retirement  age  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  205(g)(2))  in  any  form  in  which 
such  benefits  may  be  paid  under  the  plan  to 
the  participant."". 

■■(4)(A)  If  the  plan  administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  domestic  relations  order  is  not 
a  qualified  domestic  relations  order,  the 
plan  administrator  shall  notify  the  partici- 
pant, any  alternate  payee,  and  any  person 
issuing  such  order  of  such  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

■■(B)  No  benefits  subject  to  a  domestic  re- 
lations order  shall  be  paid  by  the  plan 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  notice  is  sent  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
administrator  determines  that  such  order 
has  been  modified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  qualified  domestic  relations  order. 

■■(C)  Any  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  made— 

•■(i)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  the  domestic  relations 
order  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary),  and 

■■(ii)  at  such  other  times  as  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator determines  appropriate. 

■■(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)— 

■•(A)  The  term  domestic  relations  order^ 
means  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order  (in- 
cluding approval  of  a  property  settlement 
agreement)  which— 


••(i)  relates  to  child  support,  alimony  pay- 
ments, or  marital  property  rights,  and 

••(ii)  is  made  pursuant  to  a  State  domestic 
relations  law  (without  regard  to  whether 
such  law  is  a  community  property  law). 

■■(B)  The  term  ■alternate  payee^  means 
any  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  is  recognized  by  a  domestic  re- 
lations order  as  having  a  right  to  receive  all. 
or  a  portion  of.  the  benefits  payable  under  a 
plan  with  respect  to  such  participant.  •. 

increase  in  allowable  MANDATORY 
DISTRIBUTIONS  FROM  J  1.750  TO  $3,500 

Sec  205.  Section  204(d)(1)  (29  U.S.C. 
1054(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■S1.750""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$3,500". 

PARTICIPANT  TO  BE  NOTIFIED  THAT  BENEFITS 
MAY  BE  FORFEITABLE 

Sec  206.  Section  105(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1025(c)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  •Such  statement 
shall  also  include  a  notice  to  the  participant 
of  any  benefits  which  are  forfeitable  if  the 
participant  dies  before  a  certain  date."". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  207.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  any  plan  which  is  not  in 
existence  on  October  19.  1982.  to  years 
ending  after  October  19.  1982.  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  plans  in  existence  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1982.  to  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
202(b)  and  203(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  participant— 

( 1 )  the  annuity  starting  date  of  which  did 
not  occur  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  who  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
plan  on  or  after  such  date. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
203(b)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  de- 
fined benefit  plan  in  existence  on  October 
19.  1983.  if.  on  such  date,  such  plan  did  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity  over  the  life  of  the  par- 
ticipant. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
204(a)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  205 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation that  affects  all  Americans- 
reform  of  inequities  in  our  pension 
laws. 

We  must  all  be  concerned  that  older 
women  are  the  fastest  growing  poverty 
group  in  America,  and  that  81  percent 
of  women  over  age  65  who  do  not 
reside  with  relatives  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  As  you  know,  many  of 
the  bills  before  Congress  today  have 
provisions  that  address  pension  inequi- 
ties that  primarily  affect  women. 
These  inequities,  however,  are  not  lim- 
ited to  women,  and  the  problem  that 
they  address  is  not  just  a  women's 
issue. 

S.  19,  which  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Dole:  S.  918,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Hatfield;  S.  1700,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced; and  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  all  share  similar  or  identi- 
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would  increase  the  ability  of  women  to 
obtain  coverage  under  private  pension 
plans  both  in  improving  their  ability 
to  vest  in  perision  programs  and  in 
their  ability  to  be  covered  under  their 
spouse's  private  pension  program. 

This  legislation  would  correct  these 
inequities  by  amending  ERISA  in  the 
following  manner:  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  person  most  impacted  by  the 
decision  to  elect  or  waive  the  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  is  consulted,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  election  of  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  is  automatic  and 
cannot  be  waived  unless  the  partici- 
pant's spouse  is  notified  and  consents 
in  writing.  To  insure  that  vested  pen- 
sion benefits  are  not  forfeited  because 
the  participant  died  before  having  the 
opportunity  to  choose  this  option,  the 
bill  requires  the  joint  and  survivor  op- 
tions to  be  offered  at  age  45  and  after 
10  years  of  service.  In  order  to  protect 
divorced  spouses  the  bill  specifies  that 
individuals  who  were  the  spouse  of  a 
plan  participant  on  the  date  that  re- 
tirement benefits  began  but  were  sub- 
sequently divorced,  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  even  if  the  plan  partici- 
pant dies.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  liti- 
gation surrounding  pension  alienation 
in  divorce  and  child  support  cases,  the 
bill  clarifies  that  pension  benefits  can 
be  considered  and  alienated  in  domes- 
tic relations  court  orders.  This  legisla- 
tion incorporates  what  I  feel  are  key 
concepts  regarding  the  definition  of  a 
qualified  domestic  relations  order  and 
the  duties  of  a  plan  administrator  re- 
garding allocation  of  those  pension 
benefits. 

This  legislation  also  attempts  to  rec- 
tify the  inequities  in  our  private  pen- 
sion programs  which  have  limited  the 
number  of  working  women  who  vest  in 
their  companies  pension  programs. 
The  legislation  requires  employers  to 
allow  their  employees  to  begin  partici- 
pating in  the  pension  program  at  age 
21  instead  of  age  25  and  to  count  years 
of  service  of  that  employee  from  age 
18  instead  of  22.  This  provision  bene- 
fits men  as  well  as  women,  because  it 
applies  to  any  individual  who  began 
their  career  early.  This  legislation  also 
amends  ERISA's  breaks-in-service  pro- 
vision to  avoid  penalizing  individuals 
who  interrupt  their  employment  for 
childcare  responsibilities. 

The  legislation  also  amends  ERISA 
to  address  the  breaks-in-service  provi- 
sion which  often  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting working  women  from  vesting 
in  their  companies  pension  plans  be- 
cause they  interrupt  their  service  for 
childcare  responsibilities.  Our  legisla- 
tion would  amend  ERISA  to  insure 
that  working  women  could  interrupt 
their  employment  for  childcare  re- 
sponsibilities without  losing  their 
prior  years  of  employment  service. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  saying: 
"Women  are  not  a  minority;  they  are 
just  treated  like  one."  Well,  women 
are   a  majority— and  no   minority   or 


majority  should  be  subject  to  econom- 
ic indignities  that  threaten  their  self- 
esteem,  their  well-being,  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  families.  As 
I  stated  in  my  introductory  remarks 
for  S.  1700.  I  feel  that  these  reforms  in 
our  private  pension  programs  are  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Dole,  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  treat- 
ment of  women  under  private  pension 
plans.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  in  both  the  97th  and  98th 
Congresses.  I  have  long  felt  that  re- 
tirement income  protection  for  women 
is  of  particular  importance.  A  variety 
of  factors  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
woman's  being  entitled  to  a  private 
pension.  Coupled  with  the  relatively 
longer  life  expectancies  of  women, 
these  factors  are  a  major  contributor 
to  alarmingly  high  rates  of  poverty 
among  older  women. 

The  measure  being  introduced  today 
represents  a  broad  consensus  among 
members  who  have  been  working  on 
behalf  of  pension  equity.  By  incorpo- 
rating features  of  several  different 
proposals,  it  offers  a  broad  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  concerns 
which  have  been  expressed. 

Devising  an  appropriate  response  to 
these  concerns  is  no  simple  task.  In 
looking  at  our  private  pension  system, 
we  find  that  most  of  the  disadvantages 
experienced  by  women  are  not  the 
result  of  requirements  which  are  dis- 
criminatory on  their  face.  Problem 
have  resulted,  however,  from  the  in- 
sensitivity  of  current  laws  and  pro- 
grams to  the  actual  work  and  life  pat- 
terns of  women— which  do  vary  consid- 
erably from  those  of  men.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  job  market  women  are  more 
likely  to  begin  work  at  younger  ages, 
engage  in  more  part-time  employment, 
change  jobs  more  frequently,  and  in- 
terrupt careers  to  assume  family  re- 
sponsibilities. These  characteristics 
place  women  at  an  obvious  disadvan- 
tage in  a  private  pension  system  de- 
signed to  reward  most  generously 
those  individuals  who  spend  their  ca- 
reers in  uninterrupted  work  with  a 
single  employer. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
variance  among  women  in  terms  of 
their  employment  and  family  situa- 
tions. As  a  general  rule,  men  work  in 
the  paid  labor  force  throughout  their 
adult  years  whether  or  not  they  are 
married  or  have  families.  Alternative- 
ly, no  "twenty-five-words-or-less " 
statement  can  accurately  describe  the 
lifetime  work  patterns  of  the  majority 
of  American  women.  Consequently,  in 
attempting  to  fashion  changes,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  a  variety  of  ap- 


proaches. This  measure  acknowledges 
this  diversity  by  including  provisions 
dealing  with  women  as  workers; 
women  as  mothers;  and  women  as 
spouses,  divorced  spouses,  and  widows. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  expand 
pension  coverage  of  working  women 
by  lowering  the  minimum  age  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  retirement  plan  from  25 
to  21.  The  highest  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  among  women— 69.1  per- 
cent—occurs among  women  in  the  20 
to  24  age  bracket.  Yet,  individuals  gen- 
erally do  not  have  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  a  retirement  plan  until  age  25. 
In  addition,  the  measure  lowers  the 
minimum  age  for  vesting  from  22  to 
18— again  offering  additional  protec- 
tion to  individuals  who  join  the  work 
force  at  younger  ages. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  family  re- 
sponsibilities can  create  work  interrup- 
tions, which  jeopardize  pension  bene- 
fits. It  addresses  this  situation  by 
amending  current  break-in-service 
rules  to  provide  that  a  limited  period 
of  approved  maternity/paternity  leave 
does  not  constitute  a  break  in  service 
for  participation  and  vesting  purposes. 
In  addition,  the  measure  amends  the 
"rule  of  parity"  to  provide  that,  in 
most  cases,  an  individual  will  not  lose 
participate  and  vesting  credit  for  prior 
service  if  he  or  she  interrupts  service 
with  an  employer  for  fewer  than  5 
years.  This  provision  is  not  limited  to 
leave  attributable  to  child  rearing, 
though  it  would  be  of  obvious  benefit 
in  such  a  situation. 

The  measure  also  includes  provisions 
designed  to  assist  individuals  who,  be- 
cause they  do  not  work  outside  the 
home,  rely  heavily  on  benefits  earned 
by  their  spouses.  It  requires  that  a 
worker  and  spouse  give  written  con- 
sent in  order  to  waive  a  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  election.  Currently,  an 
alternate  annuity  option  can  be  select- 
ed by  the  worker  without  the  con- 
sent—or even  the  knowledge— of  a 
spouse.  The  bill  offers  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  surviving  spouse  by  pro- 
viding that  a  pension  benefit  be  made 
available  even  if  the  working  spouse 
dies  before  the  annuity  starting  date, 
providing  that  the  plan  participant 
had  attained  age  45  and  had  at  least 
10  years  of  service  for  vesting  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  this  legislation  clarifies  that 
private  pensions  are  property  which 
may  be  divided  as  part  of  a  divorce  set- 
tlement and  provides  rules  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  plan  distribu- 
tions upon  divorce. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  can 
act  quickly  in  approving  this  measure. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
American  women.  The  Retirement 
Equity  Act  of  1983,  will  bring  this 
Nation  a  little  closer  to  realizing  a  goal 


which  we  all  share,  that  of  full  eco- 
nomic equality  for  women  and  men. 

This  bill  will  alter  certain  current 
pension  laws,  so  as  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  this 
vital  area.  It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  existing  pension, 
tax,  and  retirement  laws  do  not  accom- 
modate the  special  needs  of  women 
and  homemakers.  Many  instances  of 
outright  discrimination  have  also 
become  apparent.  As  more  and  more 
women  enter  the  work  force,  it  is 
urgent  that  these  laws  be  changed  to 
assure  women  their  due  financial  secu- 
rity now  and  into  the  future.  Other- 
wise the  "feminization  of  poverty"  will 
continue  to  increase  and  pervade  our 
society.  The  present  bill  would  help 
stop  the  "feminization  of  poverty"  by 
providing  new  protections  for  women 
whose  husbands  die  and  for  those 
women  who  become  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands. 

Only  with  legislation  such  as  the 
present  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1983 
can  we  hope  to  assure  that  women 
achieve  the  economic  independence 
that  they  need  and  deserve.  The  bill 
has  the  support  of  both  women's 
groups  and  industry  groups.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  so  that  it 
can  soon  be  enacted  into  law. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the  bill 
are  provisions  to  insure  that  more 
women  qualify  for  employer  pension 
plans,  provisions  to  protect  women's 
pension  rights  when  they  elect  mater- 
nity leave  or  longer  breaks  in  service, 
and  provisions  to  protect  spousal  suvi- 
vors.  The  bill  also  allows  courts  to  split 
pension  benefits  between  a  husband 
and  wife  who  are  separated  or  di- 
vorced. Although  the  issues  addressed 
in  this  legislation  do  not  encompass 
every  necessary  change,  the  bill  is  a 
proper  step  in  the  continuing  struggle 
for  full  equality  for  women.  Women, 
in  the  American  work  force  and  out, 
must  be  guaranteed  the  financial  secu- 
rity due  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  pana- 
cea, nor  is  it  intended  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
As  one  of  the  origional  supporters  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  I  know- 
that  equal  rights  for  women  cannot  be 
achieved  until  it  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  passage  of  every  piece  of 
legislation,  large  or  small,  that  pro- 
motes equity  among  men  and  women, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  both  to  pass 
the  present  Retirement  Equity  Act  of 
1983  and  to  work  to  insure  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  made  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
important  pension  legislation  which  is 
being  introduced  today.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Senator  Dole,  Sena- 
tor Packwood,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
the  other  cosponsors  for  the  strong 


leadership  roles  they   have  taken  in 
promoting  pension  equity  for  women. 

This  legislation  reflects  growing 
awareness  of  the  economic  inequity 
that  exists  for  women  in  America 
today— specifically,  with  regard  to 
pensions.  The  economic  barriers  which 
confront  American  women  are  not  iso- 
lated iristances,  they  affect  real  people 
and  real  families.  In  fact,  just  about 
every  woman  in  this  country  will  face 
one  or  more  of  the  following  road- 
blocks sometime  in  her  working  life: 
Longer  work  requirements  for  pension 
vesting  and  participation  rights;  termi- 
nation of  survivorship  benefits;  denial 
of  pension  survivorship  benefits;  loss 
of  accrued  benefits  due  to  'break  in 
service"  requirements:  inability  to 
afford  high  quality  dependent  care; 
failure  to  obtain  employment  because 
of  a  lack  of  training  or  experience; 
and,  failure  to  collect  child  support. 

The  pension  legislation  which  we  are 
introducing  will  make  significant  in- 
roads toward  alleviating  many  of  these 
inequities.  This  bill  represents  a  culmi- 
nation of  the  efforts  of  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  am  pleased 
that  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  contained  in  the  Economic 
Equity  Act,  S.  888,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Packwood,  Hat- 
field. Hart,  and  myself  in  1981  and 
1983.  Many  were  also  part  of  Senator 
Dole's  pension  equity  bill.  S.  19,  and 
the  newly  introduced  administration 
bill,  H.R.  4032. 

This  bill  will  remove  pension  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

WOMEN  AS  WORKERS 

It  reduces  the  minimum  age  of  pen- 
sion participation  from  25  to  21  and  it 
lowers  the  minimum  age  of  vesting 
from  22  to  18.  These  changes  are  sig- 
nificant for  women  because  more 
women  under  age  25  are  employed  out- 
side the  home  than  any  other  age 
bracket.  It  is  also  true  that  women  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  leave  the 
work  force  in  their  twenties  or  thir- 
ties. 

If  we  are  to  provide  retirement  secu- 
rity for  women,  as  well  as  for  men  who 
start  working  at  a  later  age,  it  is  im- 
portant that  early  working  years 
count  in  earning  pension  rights.  This 
provision  would  recognize  those  criti- 
cal working  years. 

WOMEN  as  mothers 

It  would  insure  that  individuals  who 
temporarily  leave  their  jobs  for  up  to  5 
years  would  not  lose  their  pension 
rights  for  prebreak  periods  of  service. 

Although  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide invaluable  assistance  to  women 
who  take  time  away  from  work  to  raise 
families  or  care  for  dependent  family 
members,  it  will  also  assist  men  who 
are  desirous  of  returning  to  school  or 
fulfilling  various  personal  demands. 
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would  require  individual  benefit  state- 
ments to  include  a  notice  to  partici- 
pants identifying  when  vested  benefits 
may  be  forfeited. 

The  bill  would  also  ease  the  adminis- 
trative burden  on  pension  plans  by  in- 
creasing the  level  at  which  plans  may 
cash  out  benefits  from  $1,500  to 
$3,500. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  this 
legislation  be  expanded  to  incorporate 
specific  pension  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act,  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents great  progress  toward  insuring 
economic  equity  for  women. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  attention 
being  devoted  to  the  pension  issue,  but 
continue  to  believe  the  most  effective 
way  for  Congress  to  address  pension 
discrimination  is  to  pass  the  entire 
Economic  Equity  Act  with  all  its  other 
reinforcing  provisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  pen- 
sion reform:  To  insure  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  plays  a  constructive 
role  in  removing  obstacles  to  economic 
equity,  rather  than  a  destructive  role 
of  creating  or  even  maintaining  these 
obstacles. 

One  criticism  which  may  be  raised  to 
this  legislation  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  these  changes.  To  that  charge 
my  answer  is,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
have  economic  equity.  For  two  centur- 
ies of  our  history,  the  cost  of  economic 
inequity  has  been  borne  by  women. 
The  time  has  come  to  spread  these 
costs. 

This  bill  begins  that  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1978,  an  excellent  pension  equity 
proposal  introduced  today  by  Senators 
Dole,  Long,  Durenberger,  Roth,  Dan- 
FORTH,  Chafee,  Wallop,  Heinz,  Bent- 
SEN,  Moynihan,  Baucus,  Mitchell, 
Hatfield,  Hatch,  Nickles,  Kennedy, 
Kassebaum.  Warner,  Percy,  Pressler, 
LuGAR.  Mathias,  Thurmond,  DAmato, 
Jepsen,  Baker,  Quayle,  Dominici,  and 
myself. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship Senator  Dole  has  given  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  I  also  appreci- 
ate his  gracious  words  about  our  work 
over  the  years  on  S.  888,  the  Economic 
Equity  Act. 

There  is  a  developing  consensus  that 
a  number  of  changes  are  needed  in  the 
private  pension  system  to  increase 
equity  for  women.  Interest  has  been 
building  for  several  years.  Most  of  the 
provisions  in  S.  1978  were  contained  in 
S.  888,  the  Economic  Equity  Act,  intro- 
duced in  1981  and  1983  by  Senators 
Durenberger,  Hatfield,  Hart,  and 
myself.  Other  provisions  were  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  Senator 
Dole  in  S.  19.  Introduction  today  of 
this  bill  is  an  important  further  step 
toward  enactment  of  the  best  of  these 
bills. 


Pension  reform  has  been  sought  by 
women  and  men  alike  for  many  years. 
Injustices  caused  by  divorce,  loss  of 
pension  rights  due  to  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  or  for  extended  leave  for 
child-rearing  are  among  the  inequities 
dealt  with  in  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
and  which  are  addressed  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
does  the  following: 

First,  it  lowers  the  minimum  age  of 
participation  under  ERISA  from  25  to 
21: 

Second,  it  lowers  the  minimum  age 
for  vesting  under  ERISA  for  25  to  18: 
Third,  it  requires  plans  to  offer  sur- 
vivor's benefits  in  the  case  of  a  death 
of  a  plan  participant  who  has  reached 
age  45,  and  who  has  10  years  of  serv- 
ice: 

Fourth,  it  insures  in  most  cases  that 
individuals  with  a  break  in  service  up 
to  5  years  do  not  lose  credit  for  partici- 
pation or  vesting  purposes  for  pre- 
break  periods  of  service: 

Fifth,  it  requires  that  joint  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  be  the  usual  form  of 
benefits: 

Sixth,  it  requires  that  the  election 
out  of  joint  and  survivor  coverage 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  spouse: 

Seventh,  it  requires  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  divorce  after  a  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  starts,  that  the  ex-spouse  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  survior  benefits: 

Eighth,  it  requires  that  a  joint  and 
survivor  annity  be  the  usual  form  of 
benefit  payout  for  any  plan  that  offers 
an  annuity  as  an  optional  form  of  ben- 
efit payment: 

Ninth,  it  requires  that  the  plan,  to 
the  extent  that  the  court  orders,  split 
the  participant  spouse's  pension  ac- 
count between  the  divorced  husband 
and  wife;  provides  the  nonparticipant 
ex-spouse  with  the  option  of  an  annu- 
ity based  on  his  or  her  own  life  expect- 
ancy at  the  plan's  early  retirement 
date  for  the  participant:  and  makes  fa- 
vorable IRA  rollover  and  allocation  for 
annuities  rules  available  to  alternate 
payees: 

Tenth,  it  requires  that  individual 
benefit  statements  include  a  notice  to 
participants  that  vested  benefits  may 
be  forfeited  upon  death:  and 

Eleventh,  it  increases  the  level  at 
which  plans  may  cash  out  benefits 
from  $1,750  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  other  Senators  to  help 
enact  these  changes.  I  welcome  this 
further  step  toward  providing  greater 
pension  equity  for  women. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  leg- 
islation designed  to  remedy  many  of 
the  inequities  that  women  face  in  pen- 
sions. This  bill  represents  a  bipartisan 
attempt  to  address  many  of  these  in- 
equities in  a  fair  and  balanced  manner. 


Although  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
this  bill  as  a  much-needed  solution  to 
correcting  the  problems  faced  by 
women  in  the  work  force,  I  also  believe 
that  the  bill  can  be  improved  upon.  In 
particular,  I  am  concerned  that  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  bill  may  create 
certain  costs  and  other  problems  for 
plan  sponsors  which  could  outweigh 
the  expected  benefits.  Let  me  take  just 
a  few  moments  to  outline  a  few  of 
these  concerns  in  the  hope  that  an  ap- 
proach might  be  found  that  can  solve 
these  problems  while  still  advancing 
the  bill's  very  worthwhile  objectives. 

One  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  lower  the  minimum  age 
for  participation  in  pension  plans  from 
age  25  to  age  21.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  enable  working  women  to 
participate  in  employer-sponsored  pen- 
sion plans  at  an  earlier  age  than  under 
present  law,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
earn  greater  pension  benefits  than 
they  might  otherwise  earn  under  pre- 
vailing work  patterns. 

One  concern  that  I  have  in  this  area 
is  the  effect  that  this  lower  participa- 
tion standard  might  have  on  the  tax 
qualification  of  plans  maintained  by 
the  employer.  In  the  case  of  thrift  and 
savings  plans,  for  example,  only  those 
employees  who  elect  to  contribute  to 
the  plan  become  participants.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, younger  employees  are  less 
likely  than  older  employees  to  make 
contributions,  not  only  because  they 
are  less  concerned  with  retirement  se- 
curity, but  also  because  they  are  gen- 
erally more  concerned  with  utilizing 
their  income  to  meet  current  needs. 

The  problem  in  this  case  arises  from 
the  need  for  all  tax-qualified  plans  to 
satisfy  the  nondiscrimination  stand- 
ards under  Internal  Revenue  Code  sec- 
tions 401(a)(4)  and  410(b).  Code  sec- 
tion 401(a)(4)  requires  that  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  may  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  employees  who  are  of- 
ficers, shareholders  or  highly  compen- 
sated, and  code  section  410(b)  sets 
forth  certain  tests  that  a  plan  must 
meet  in  order  for  its  eligibility  criteria 
to  be  considered  nondiscriminatory. 
Because  thpse  discrimination  tests  are 
based  on  the  level  of  actual  plan  par- 
ticipation, the  addition  of  a  large 
number  of  eligible  employees  can  jeop- 
ardize the  tax  qualification  of  such 
plans— particularly  where  those  newly 
eligible  employees  are  those  who  are 
least  likely  to  participate  in  a  con- 
tributory plan. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  that 
such  plans  be  disqualified.  Thus,  if  the 
minimum  participation  age  is  lowered 
to  age  21,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  amending  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion standards  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration, in  plans  with  mandatory  em- 
ployee contributions,  those  employees 
under  the  age  of  25. 

Lowering  the  minimum  participation 
age  could  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  plan   sponsors   that   maintain   de- 


fined benefit  plans.  In  addition  to  the 
increased  administrative  costs  for  re- 
porting, disclosure,  and  recordkeeping, 
employers  will  also  be  required  to  pay 
an  annual  fee  to  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  for 
each  such  participant.  This  cost  could 
be  substantial  in  many  situations  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  increase  the  annual  per 
participant  PBGC  fee  from  $2.60  to  $6. 
To  lessen  this  cost  impact,  consider- 
ation might  be  given  to  retaining  the 
present  law  minimum  participation 
age  of  25  for  defined  benefit  plans  but 
crediting  service  with  the  employer 
from  age  21  for  all  purposes:  eligibil- 
ity, benefit  accrual,  and  vesting.  This 
approach  would  insure  that  the  serv- 
ice of  those  entering  the  work  force  at 
an  early  age  is  recognized  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  some  of  the  plan 
costs  associated  with  including  young- 
er workers. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  bill's 
provision  for  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  spouse  of  a  participant  who  dies 
after  a  period  of  service  with  his  or 
her  employer.  Testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  documented  the 
need  for  protection  for  the  nonwork- 
ing  spouse  in  the  case  of  the  prema- 
ture death  of  a  working  spouse.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  that  the  protec- 
tion envisioned  under  this  bill  may  not 
be  provided  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

Many  employers  provide  life  insur- 
ance protection  for  their  employees 
which  provides  greater  amounts  of 
money  in  the  case  of  premature  death 
than  otherwise  may  be  provided  under 
a  retirement  plan.  In  addition,  the 
amounts  paid  under  a  life  insurance 
contract,  unlike  amounts  paid  under  a 
pension  plan,  provide  a  substantial  tax 
benefit  to  the  protected  spouse  be- 
cause payments  are  fully  excluded 
from  taxable  income.  My  fear  is  that  if 
employers  who  are  currently  providing 
life  insurance  protection  for  their  em- 
ployees are  required  to  provide  a  survi- 
vor annuity  under  a  pension  plan,  they 
may  elect  to  eliminate  or  reduce  em- 
ployees' life  insurance  protection  in 
order  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  bene- 
fits or  costs.  Where  plan  participants 
are  covered  by  a  separate  life  insur- 
ance program  of  the  employer,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  formulating 
standards  for  exempting  such  plans 
from  the  survivor  annuity  provision. 

Another  problem  created  by  the  sur- 
vivor annuity  provision  of  this  bill  is 
that  individuals  who  have  separated 
from  employment  with  a  vested  bene- 
fit also  must  receive  the  survivor  an- 
nuity protection.  As  a  practical 
matter,  for  large  plans  such  as  the 
typical  multiemployer  pension  plan,  it 
will  be  impractical  to  administer  the 
election-out  provision  provided  under 
the  bill.  Consequently,  such  plans  may 
be  forced  to  provide  the  survivor  annu- 
ity without  charging  an  employee  who 


elects  to  receive  such  protection.  The 
result  may  be  to  restrict  the  plan 
sponsor's  ability  to  provide  other  types 
of  death  benefit  protection  that  may 
be  preferable  for  the  covered  employ- 
ees. In  addition,  to  the  degree  that 
such  plans  choose  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  providing  this  protection,  this  cost 
generates  additional  unfunded  liabil- 
ities for  the  plan.  These  increased  li- 
abilities, in  turn,  will  result  in  higher 
increased  liabilities  for  withdrawing 
employers. 

There  are  other  problems  that 
should  also  be  addressed  in  this  survi- 
vor annuity  area.  For  example,  what  if 
the  employee  does  not  know  that  a 
layoff  is  in  fact  a  separation  from  serv- 
ice, or  than  an  inability  to  find  work 
would  persist  long  enough  to  ripen 
into  a  break  in  service?  These  prob- 
lems and  others  will  arise  when  trying 
to  deal  with  this  survivor  annuity 
option. 

I  hope  that  we  will  take  the  time  to 
structure  this  provision,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  this  bill,  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  will  accomplish  the  intended 
result  without  doing  any  unintended 
harm  either  to  participants  or  to  plan 
sponsors. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senators  Dole,  Pack- 
wood,  and  Durenberger  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of 
1983,  which  represents  a  beginning 
step  toward  greater  pension  equity  for 
women.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Savings,  Pensions,  and  In- 
vestment Policy,  I  think  that  this  bill 
will  significantly  improve  the  chances 
that  women  will  receive  benefits  under 
pension  plans,  without  imposing 
undue  burdens  on  pension  plan  admin- 
istrators or  employers. 

Pension  equity  for  women  is  not  a 
simple  issue  because  the  pension  needs 
of  women  are  so  diverse.  Although  53 
percent  of  all  women  are  in  the  work 
force,  most  pension  plans  do  not  meet 
their  needs.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  Women  still  earn  an  average 
of  only  59  cents  for  every  dollar  the 
average  man  earns.  Women  are  often 
clustered  in  occupations  or  companies 
that  are  less  likely  to  provide  pension 
coverage.  In  1979,  for  example,  only  40 
percent  of  women  working  full  time  in 
private  industry  were  covered  by  a 
pension  plan.  Women  often  have 
shorter  job  tenure  than  men,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  leave  their  jobs  to 
raise  children  or  take  on  other  tradi- 
tional family  responsibilities. 

This  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  existing  pension  law  which  should 
improve  the  chances  for  women  to 
have  access  to  adequate  pension  bene- 
fits. For  example,  the  bill  lowers  the 
age  at  which  service  for  an  employer 
must  be  taken  into  account  for  pen- 
sion coverage.  In  1978,  women  in  the 
20-24  age  bracket  had  the  highest 
labor  force  participation  rate  among 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  impact 
of  the  bill  is  in  the  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  requirements.  A  nonpartici- 
pant spouse  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
pension  after  the  participant  spouse 
has  reached  age  45  and  completed  at 
least  10  years  of  service.  This  provision 
is  in  response  to  the  inequity  of  a  par- 
ticipant working  for  30  years  for  the 
same  company,  dying  at  age  54,  and 
having  no  benefit  under  the  pension 
plan  for  the  surviving  spouse. 

In  addition,  under  current  law,  it  is 
possible  for  a  participant  to  exclude 
the  spouse  from  a  survivor  annuity 
without  the  spouse's  being  aware  of 
such  exclusion  until  after  the  partici- 
pant's death.  This  hill  would  require 
the  spouse  to  waive  the  fight  to  such 
an  annuity  in  writing.  This  would 
eliminate  surprise  to  the  surviving 
spouse  as  well  as  provide  an  equal 
voice  in  this  important  marital  deci- 
sion. 

A  serious  problem  is  presented  to 
State  courts  having  jurisdiction  over 
domestic  relations.  Since  Federal  pen- 
sion law  preempts  State  law.  State 
courts  have  had  to  come  out  with  an 
exception  for  alimony  and  child  sup- 
port payments.  This  bill  eliminates  the 
need  for  this  procedure  by  carving  out 
an  exception  for  a  qualified  domestic 
relations  order. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation.  I  pledge  to 
do  all  I  can  to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  passage  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Labor  Subcommittee 
held  an  extensive  hearing  on  the 
issues  addressed  by  this  legislation  on 
October  4  of  this  year.  That  hearing 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  prompt 
enactment  of  this  bill. 
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S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
654,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  deductions 
for  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penses attributable  to  activities  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  as  alloca- 
ble to  income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States. 

S.  702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
702,  a  bill  to  correct  any  misinterpreta- 
tion in  the  classification  of  textile  fab- 
rics, articles,  and  materials,  coated, 
filled,  or  laminated  with  rubber  or 
plastics. 


S.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  891,  a  bill  to  develop  ad- 
ditional procedures  for  Federal  land 
sales. 

S.  1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1173.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977. 

S.   1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1305,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
energy  tax  credit  for  investments  in 
certain  classes  of  energy  property,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1734,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  public  performances  of  non- 
dramatic  musical  works  by  means  of 
coin-operated  phonorecord  players, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1736.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
process  that  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  each  year  of  a 
regulatory  budget  that  recommends 
the  costs  to  be  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year  by  specified  economic  sec- 
tors in  complying  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder,  and  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  of  a  bill  contain- 
ing proposals  for  legislation  to  imple- 
ment such  regulatory  budget. 

S.   1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1746,  a  bill  to  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  procure  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  for  the  operations 
and  management  of  certain  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  identify  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  produce, 
manufacture,  or  otherwise  provide 
goods  and  services  which  should  be 
provided  by  the  private  sector  and  pre- 
pare a  schedule  for  transferring  such 
activities  to  the  private  sector. 

S.   1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


1817,  a  bill  to  provide  equitable  rules 
for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

S.  1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1867,  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
the  surplus  commodities  program 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1913,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1931,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  incen- 
tives for  certain  alcohol  fuels. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  for  qualifying  certain  property 
for  the  energy  tax  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Theater  Week. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  6,  1984.  through 
May  13,  1984,  as  "National  Tuberous 
Sclerosis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  6,  1984, 
through  May  12.  1984,  as  "Batten's 
Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning November  6,  1983,  as  "National 
Disabled  Veteran's  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  55,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  grave  concern  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  plight  of  Ethi- 
opian Jews. 

senate  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  122,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  reduce  imports  of  ap- 
parel so  that  imported  apparel  com- 
prises no  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
American  apparel  market. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
HOLIDAY 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2335 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  '■Monday" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sunday". 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2336 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1230)  to  author- 
ized appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  for  intelligence  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  intelligence 
community  staff,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 


At  the  botton  of  page  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
KHMER  ROUGE  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  promot- 
ing sustaining  or  augmenting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  capacity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
or  any  of  its  members  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Kampuchea  or 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

(b)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
were  obligated  but  not  expended  for  activi- 
ties having  the  purpose  or  effect  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Sates  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  1983,  I  submitted  two  ad- 
mendments  for  printing,  one  to  the 
State  Department  bill  S.  1342,  and  one 
to  the  Intelligence  authorization  bill 
S.  1230.  Both  amendments,  however, 
were  printed  in  the  Record  as  submit- 
ted to  the  State  Department  bill. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  resubmitting 
the  second  amendment  to  its  proper 
bill,  S.  1230.  the  Intelligence  authori- 
zation bill.  All  of  these  amendments 
are  identical  in  form  and  substance. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
BIRTHDAY 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2337 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3706)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holiday;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Lincoln's  Birthday 
Day,  the  second  Sunday  in  February. ". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2338 
AND  2339 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3706).  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2338 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  and  until  a  legal  public  holiday 
is  established  under  Federal  law  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  or  about  April  13  each 
year. 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  only  take 
effect  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  under  Federal  law  does 
not  exceed  nine. 

Amendment  No.  2339 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
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(AND  OTHERS) 
NO.  2340 


II-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

NARCOTICS  CONTROL 


INTER  NATIONAL 


(a)  Section  481(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
fourth  and  fifth  sentences, 
ion  481  of  such  Act  is  amended 
ng  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d). 
„).  (h).  (i)  and  (j).  respectively, 
ion  481  is  further  amended  by  in- 
af  er  subsection  (a)  the   following 


N  It 


Sei  late 


01 

pli  .nned 


.J.,  later  than  January  31  of  each 
1 1-esident  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Por- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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.__  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
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the  President  is  proposing  to  fur- 
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illicit  drug  producing  country 


for  which  United  Stales  assistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  include  the  amount  of  each  such  pro- 
jected reduction  in  such  report.  The  report 
shall  also  set  forth  the  actual  reductions  in 
illicit  drug  production  made  by  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  which  has  re- 
ceived United  States  assistance  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

■(c)  (1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  a  report  required  by  subsection 
(b).  the  designated  representatives  of  the 
President  shall  initiate  appropriate  consul- 
tations with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  Such  committees  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  substance  of  each  consultation. 

"(2)  After  the  President's  designated  rep- 
resentatives initiate  appropriate  consulta- 
tions, the  appropriate  committee  of  each 
House  of  Congress  should  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  review  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation of  the  President  unless  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  details  of  such  projected  reduc- 
tions is  required  to  be  classified.  In  such  a 
case,  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

"(3)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
held  under  paragraph  (2)  or  90  days  after 
the  initiation  of  appropriate  consultations 
under  paragraph  (1).  whichever  occurs  first, 
the  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  final  determination 
regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President. 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  the  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  subsection  (b)  indicates  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  covered  by  such 
report  has  failed  to  achieve  the  projected 
reductions  in  illicit  drug  production  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  which  were  contained 
in  the  report  described  in  subsection  (c)  (3) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then— 

"(1)  the  President  shall  suspend  all  United 
States  assistance  to  or  for  such  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country,  and 

■■(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  each  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  re- 
spective international  financial  institution 
to  or  for  such  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country 


pi  inned 


unless  the  President  determines  and  so  re- 
ports in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that— 

■(A)  such  country  did  not  achieve  its  pro- 
jected reduction  in  illicit  drug  production 
because  of  factors  beyond  its  control  such  as 
changing  weather  conditions,  geographic 
impediments,  and  political  instability:  or 

•■(B)  furnishing  United  Stales  assistance 
or  approving  the  extension  of  loans  or  the 
furnishing  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance by  an  international  financial  institu- 
tion to  such  country  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

■■(e)  In  the  event  that  United  States  assist- 
ance to  a  country  is  suspended  or  that  the 
United  States  voles  against  the  extension  of 


loans  or  the  utilization  of  funds  of  such 
international  financial  institution  under 
subsection  (d).  such  suspension  shall  contin- 
ue in  force  and  the  United  Slates  shall  con- 
tinue to  cast  such  votes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
in  writing  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared,  presented,  and  committed  itself  to 
a  plan  providing  for  the  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  within  an  explicitly 
stated  period  of  time,  with  implementation 
commencing  prior  to  the  renewal  of  assist- 
ance, or  before  the  approval  by  the  United 
Slates  of  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  the 
furnishing  of  any  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance by  an  international  financial  insti- 
tution, to  such  country:  and 

•■(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  legal  and  law  enforcement  measures 
to  enforce  effective  suppression  of  the  illicit 
cultivation,  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  such  drugs  or 
controlled  substances.". 

(d)   Section   481   of  such   Act   is   further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
■■(k)  As  used  in  this  section- 
ed) the  term    appropriate  consultations' 
means  discussions  in  person  by  designated 
representatives  of  the  President,  including 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional   Narcotics   Control    and   appropriate 
representatives     of     the     Department     of 
Health   and   Human  Services,   the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Defense,   and   the   Department   of  Justice, 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to   review   the   worldwide   illicit 
drug  production  situation  and  the  role  that 
the  furnishing  of  United  Stales  assistance 
to  major  illicit  drug  producing  countries  and 
that  United  States  contributions  to  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  should  have  in 
combating  the  entry  of  illicit  narcotics  and 
other  controlled  substances  into  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  provide  such  members  with— 
"(A)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  il- 
licit drug  production  problem  in  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  for  which  the 
President    is   proposing   to   furnish   United 
Stales  assistance: 

■■(B)  an  analysis  of  climatic,  geographic, 
political,  economic,  and  social  factors  that 
affect  the  illicit  drug  production  in  each 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (b): 

■(C)  a  description  of  the  methodology  em- 
ployed lo  determine  the  projected  reduc- 
tions for  each  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country  for  which  the  President  is  propos- 
ing to  furnish  United  Stales  assistance  for 
the  next  fiscal  year:  and 

"(D)  an  analysis  of  any  additional  United 
Stales  assistance  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  projected  reductions  reported 
by  the  President  lo  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b): 

"(2)  the  term  legal  and  law  enforcement 
measures'  means— 

"(A)  the  enactment  and  implementation 
of  laws  and  regulations  or  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  progressive  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation. 


and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances;  and 

■■(B)  the  effective  organization,  staffing, 
equipping,  funding,  and  activation  of  those 
governmental  authorities  responsible  for 
narcotics  control; 

■(3)  the  term  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country'  means  a  country  producing  10 
metric  tons  or  more  of  opium  or  opium  de- 
rivative during  a  fiscal  year  or  producing 
500  metric  tons  or  more  of  coca  or  marijua- 
na (as  the  case  may  be)  during  a  fiscal  year: 

•■(4)  the  terms  narcotic  drugs'  and  other 
controlled  substances'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  to  such  terms  by  any  ap- 
plicable international  narcotics  control 
agreement  or  domestic  law  of  the  country  or 
countries  concerned,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section:  and 

"(5)  the  term  'United  Stales  assistance' 
means  any  assistance  of  any  kind,  excepting 
food,  medicine,  or  disaster  relief  assistance, 
which  is  provided  by  grant,  sale,  loan,  lease, 
credit,  guaranty,  or  insurance,  or  by  any 
other  means,  by  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  Slates  Government  to 
any  foreign  country,  including— 

"(A)  assistance  under  this  Act  (including 
programs  under  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I,  relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  but  excluding  programs 
under  chapter  8  of  part  I,  relating  to  inter- 
national narcotics  control  assistance): 

■■(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 

■■(C)  sales  under  title  I  and  title  III  and 
donations  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  of  nonfood  commodities; 

'•(D)  financing  programs  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  export  of  nonfood 
commodities: 

••(E)  financing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945: 

•'(F)  assistance  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

■•(G)  programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

••(H)  assistance  under  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  Act;  and 

••(I)  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.". 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
HOLIDAY 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2341 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3706),  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  and  until  a  specific  legal  public 
holiday  is  established  under  Federal  law  in 
honor  of  Hispanic  Americans  for  one  day 
each  year. 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  this  Act  shall  only  take 
effect  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  under  Federal  law  does 
not  exceed  nine. 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National 
Heroes  Day  Commission  Act  of  1983". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  National  Heroes 
Day  commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ••Commission")  lo  annually  select  the 
individual  to  be  honored  on  National  Heroes 
Day. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of- 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(2)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay  or  other  compensation. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  and  select  on  an  annual 
basis  an  individual  to  be  honored  on  Nation- 
al Heroes  Day.  The  Commission  shall  ac- 
tively seek  the  advice  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  individual  citizens. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  se- 
lection for  each  year  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  President  prior  to  July  1  of 
the  previous  year. 

NATIONAL  heroes  DAY 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6103  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  below  the  item  relat- 
ing to  New  Year's  Day  the  following  new 
item: 

•National  Heroes  Day.  the  third  Sunday 
in  January.". 

(b)  The  president  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested lo  issue  a  proclamation  on  National 
Heroes  Day  each  year  honoring  the  individ- 
ual selected  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  honor  such 
individual  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2342 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3706. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2343 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mrs,  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr, 
Heflin,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Matting- 
LY,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Chiles) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3706,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  through  7. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  subsection  (a)  of  section  6103  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
item  relating  to  New  Year's  Day  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
January  15.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
Washington's  Birthday  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Washington's  Birthday.  February  22.". 
and 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  Co- 
lumbus Day  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Columbus  Day.  October  12.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6103  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  the 
Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  Columbus  Day)" 
after  "Executive  order". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2344 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1342),  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Informatien  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Page  26.  beginning  in  line  20,  strike  out 
"to  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
(established  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this 
Act)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in  accord- 
ance with  title  IV  of  this  Act.  to  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy". 

Page  33.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  43  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act". 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
there  has  been  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Endowment")  which  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
Stales  Government. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Endowment,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
are— 

( 1 )  lo  encourage  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world  through  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives,  including  activities 
which  promote  the  individual  rights  and 
freedoms,  including  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  which  are  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  democratic  institutions: 

(2)  lo  facilitate  exchanges  between  United 
States  private  sector  groups  (especially  the 
two  major  American  political  parties,  labor, 
and  business)  and  democratic  groups 
abroad; 

(3)  lo  promote  United  States  nongovern- 
mental participation,  especially  through  the 
two  major  American  political  parlies,  labor, 
business,  and  other  private  sector  groups,  in 
democratic  training  programs  and  demo- 
cratic institution-building  abroad: 

(4)  to  strengthen  democratic  electoral 
processes  abroad  through  timely  measures 
in  cooperation  with  indigenous  democratic 
forces: 

(5)  to  support  the  participation  of  the  two 
major  American  political  parlies,  labor, 
business,  and  other  United  Stales  private 
sector  groups  in  fostering  cooperation  with 
those  abroad  dedicated  to  the  cultural 
values,  institutions,  and  organizations  of 
democratic  pluralism:  and 

(6)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  democratic  development  in  a 
manner  consistent  both  with  the  broad  con- 
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en  and  planned  for  each  such  country  and     furnishing  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 


••(A)  the  enactment  and  implementation 
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,  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
Endowment  an  agency  or  estab- 
the  United  SUtes  Government 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
I  he  Endowment,  or  the  officers  or 
of  the  Endowment,  officers  or 
the  United  SUtes. 
amounts  made  available  to  the 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
)  carry  out  programs  in  further- 
purposes  of  this  Act- 
ess  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
^fairs: 
ess  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
Republican  Institute  for  Inter- 
A  ffairs' 
Jess  than  $13,800,000  shall  be  for 

Union  Institute;  and 
ijss  than  $2,500,000  shall  be  to  sup- 
enterprise   development    pro- 
the  National  Chamber  Pounda- 


OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  f  OR  GRANTS 

(a)  Grants  may  be  made  to  the 

.  under  this  title  only  if  the  En- 

igrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 

sp«ified   in   this  section  and  else- 

Iriis  title. 

Endowment  may  only  provide 

or    programs    of    private    sector 

may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 


Endowment  may  provide  funding 
[^ograms  which  are  consistent  with 
set  forth  in  section  402(b). 
of  the  Endowment  may  not  re- 
salary    or    other    compensation 
source  other  than  the  Endowment 
tl-e  period  of  their  employment  by 
E^do'  i/ment. 

The    Endowment    shall    have    no 
issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 

any  dividends, 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  Endow- 
11    inure   to   the    benefit   of   any 
5f  the  Board,  any  officer  or  em- 
the  Endowment,  or  any  other  indi- 


piy 


vidual,  except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(e)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audiU  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Endowment  are  normally 
kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Endowment  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audits  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits:  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  any 
assets  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  subsection  (h).  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  in- 
clude such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  Endowment's  assets  and 
liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  changes  therein  during  the  year, 
supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by  a 
statement  of  the  Endowments  income  and 
expenses  during  the  year,  and  a  statement 
of  the  application  of  funds,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements. 

(f)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Endowment  for  each  fiscal  year  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  such  principles  and  proce- 
dures and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  En- 
dowment pertaining  to  its  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit; 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  any  assets  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custo- 
dians. All  such  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  papers  and  property  of  the  En- 
dowment shall  remain  in  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Endowment. 

(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  Endowment, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  Endowment,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
report  shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  oljserved  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
this  title.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  President  and  to  the  Endow- 
ment at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
(g)(1)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  that 
each  recipient  of  assistance  provided 
through   the  Endowment  under  this  title 


keeps  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  that  it. 
or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  provided 
through  the  endowment  under  this  title. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpose. 

(h)  Not  later  than  December  31.  of  each 
year,  the  Endowment  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  proceding  fiscal  year 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  include  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  report  of  the  endow- 
ment's operations,  activities,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  accomplishments  under  this  title 
and  may  include  such  recommendations  as 
the  Endowment  deems  appropriate.  The 
Board  members  and  officers  of  the  Endow- 
ment shall  be  available  to  testify  before  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  report,  the  report  of  any 
audit  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f),  or  any  other  matter 
which  any  such  committee  may  determine, 

HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2345 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Mattingly)  submitteij  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  481(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences. 

(b)  Section  481  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  (g),  (h).  (i),  and  (j).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  481  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

•(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  those  measures  being  undertak- 
en and  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  the  President  is  proposing  to  fur- 
nish United  States  assistance  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  measures  are  designed  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  or  other  controlled 
substances  from  being  cultivated,  produced, 
or  processed  illicitly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  from  being  transported 
through  such  country  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  or  their  dependents  or 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 
Based  upon  such  measures  being  undertak- 


en and  planned  for  each  such  country  and 
based  upon  such  other  available  informa- 
tion, the  President  shall  make  a  preliminary 
determination  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
reduction  in  illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  include  the  amount  of  each  such  pro- 
jected reduction  in  such  report.  The  report 
shall  also  set  forth  the  actual  reductions  in 
illicit  drug  production  made  by  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  which  has  re- 
ceived United  States  assistance  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(C)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  a  report  required  by  subsection 
(b).  the  designated  representatives  of  the 
President  shall  initiate  appropriate  consul- 
tations with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  Such  committees  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  substance  of  each  consultation. 

■•(2)  After  the  President's  designated  rep- 
resentatives initiate  appropriate  consulta- 
tions, the  appropriate  committee  of  each 
House  of  Congress  should  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  review  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation of  the  President  unless  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  details  of  such  projected  reduc- 
tions is  required  to  be  classified.  In  such  a 
ca.se.  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

•(3)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
held  under  paragraph  (2)  or  90  days  after 
the  initiation  of  appropriate  consultations 
under  paragraph  (1),  whichever  occurs  first, 
the  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  final  determination 
regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  being 
proposed  by  the  President. 

•■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  the  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  subsection  (b)  indicates  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  covered  by  such 
report  has  failed  to  achieve  the  projected 
reductions  in  illicit  drug  production  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  which  were  contained 
in  the  report  described  in  subsection  (c)(3) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then— 

•(1)  the  President  shall  suspend  all  United 
States  assistance  to  or  for  such  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country,  and 

••(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  each  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  re- 
spective international  financial  institution 
to  or  for  such  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country. 

unless  the  President  determines  and  so  re- 
ports in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that— 

••(A)  such  country  did  not  achieve  its  pro- 
jected reduction  in  illicit  drug  production 
because  of  factors  beyond  its  control  such  as 
changing  weather  conditions,  geographic 
impediments,  and  political  instability:  or 

••(B)  furnishing  United  States  assistance 
or  approving  the  extension  of  loans  or  the 


furnishing  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance by  an  international  financial  institu- 
tion to  such  country  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interesU  of  the  United  States. 

••(e)  In  the  event  that  United  States  assist- 
ance to  a  country  is  suspended  or  that  the 
United  States  votes  against  the  extension  of 
loans  or  the  utilization  of  funds  of  such 
international  financial  institution  under 
subsection  (d).  such  suspension  shall  contin- 
ue in  force  and  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  cast  such  votes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
in  writing  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  that— 

••(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared,  presented,  and  committed  itself  to 
a  plan  providing  for  the  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  within  an  explicitly 
stated  period  of  time,  with  implementation 
commencing  prior  to  the  renewal  of  assist- 
ance, or  before  the  approval  by  the  United 
States  of  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  the 
furnishing  of  any  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance by  an  international  financial  insti- 
tution, to  such  country:  and 

••(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  legal  and  law  enforcement  measures 
to  enforce  effective  suppression  of  the  illicit 
cultivation,  production,  processing,  trans- 
porUtion.  and  distribution  of  such  drugs  or 
controlled  substances.". 

(d)  Section  481  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
••(k)  As  used  in  this  section- 
ed) the  term  appropriate  consultations^ 
means  discussions  in  person  by  designated 
representatives  of  the  President,  including 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  review  the  worldwide  illicit 
drug  production  situation  and  the  role  that 
the  furnishing  of  United  States  assistance 
to  major  illicit  drug  producing  countries  and 
that  United  States  contributions  to  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  should  have  in 
combating  the  entry  of  illicit  narcotics  and 
other  controlled  substances  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  such  members  with— 
••(A)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  il- 
licit drug  production  problem  in  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  for  which  the 
President  is  proposing  to  furnish  United 
States  assistance; 

••(B)  an  analysis  of  the  climatic,  geograph- 
ic, political,  economic,  and  social  factors 
that  affect  the  illicit  drug  production  in 
each  country  with  respect  to  which  the 
President  is  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (b): 

••(C)  a  description  of  the  methodology  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  projected  reduc- 
tions for  each  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country  for  which  the  President  is  propos- 
ing to  furnish  United  States  assistance  for 
the  next  fiscal  year;  and 

••(D)  an  analysis  of  any  additional  United 
States  assistance  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  projected  reductions  reported 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b); 

••(2)  the  term  legal  and  law  enforcement 
measures'  means— 


••(A)  the  enactment  and  implementation 
of  laws  and  regulations  or  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  progressive  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transporution. 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances:  and 

■•(B)  the  effective  organization.  sUffing, 
equipping,  funding,  and  activation  of  those 
governmental  authorities  responsible  for 
narcotics  control: 

••(3)  the  term  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country'  means  a  country  producing  10 
metric  tons  or  more  of  opium  or  opium  de- 
rivative du'-ing  a  fiscal  year  or  producing 
500  metric  tons  or  more  of  coca  or  marijua- 
na (as  the  case  may  be)  during  a  fiscal  year. 
••(4)  the  terms  •narcotic  drugs'  and  •other 
controlled  substances'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  to  such  terms  by  any  ap- 
plicable international  narcotics  control 
agreement  or  domestic  law  of  the  country  or 
countries  concerned,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

••(5)  the  term  United  States  assistance' 
means  any  assistance  of  any  kind,  excepting 
food,  medicine,  or  disaster  relief  assistance, 
which  is  provided  by  grant,  sale.  loan,  lease, 
credit,  guaranty,  or  insurance,  or  by  any 
other  means,  by  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes  Government  to 
any  foreign  country,  including— 

■•(A)  assistance  under  this  Act  (including 
programs  under  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I.  relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  but  excluding  programs 
under  chapter  8  of  part  I.  relating  to  inter- 
national narcotics  control  assistance): 

••(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

■•(C)  sales  under  title  I  and  title  III  and 
donations  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  of  nonfood  commodities; 

■■(D)  financing  programs  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  export  of  nonfood 
commodities: 

■■(E)  financing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945; 

■■(P)  assistance  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

■■(G)  program  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

■•(H)  assistance  under  the  Inter- American 
Foundation  Act:  and 

(1)  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.". 


LUGAR  AND  BIDEN  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2346 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biden)  proposed  an  amendment 
(which  was  subsequently  modified)  to 
the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,478,713,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $1,478,713,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985. •'. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

TITLE  VII-SOVIET-EASTERN  EUROPE- 
AN RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Soviet-Eastern    European    Research    and 
Training  Act  of  1983'. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 
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DEFINITIONS 

,  Ls  used  in  this  title— 
te  rm  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tl  e  same  meaning  given  such  term 
201<a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
and 

Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Europe    Studies    Advisory 


ESTABLliHMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET-EASTERN 
EUROPE  STUDIES  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(a)  There  is  established  within 

of  State  the  Soviet-Eastern 

Studies    Advisory    Board    which 

of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

of  Education,  the  Librarian  of 

President  of  the  American  As- 

the  Advance  of  Slavic  Studies. 

of  Defense,  and  the  President 

of  American  Universities. 

of  State  shall  be  the  chair- 


i  Ldvisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 

Chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least 
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£  ecretary  of  State  may  detail  per- 

he  Department  of  State  to  pro- 

and  clerical  assistance  to  the 

in  carrying  out  its  functions 

title. 

ldvisory  Board  shall  recommend 

II  ies  for  the  advancement  of  the 

of  this  Act.  In  proposing  recipi- 

under  this  title,  the  Advisory 

give  the  highest  priority  to  na- 

ions  with  an  interest  and  ex- 

;onducting  and  disseminating  re- 
training concerning  Soviet  and 
E  iropean  countries.  In  making  its 


recommendations,  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
emphasize  the  development  of  a  stable, 
long-term  research  program. 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board,  shall 
make  payments,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  out  of  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)(1)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  develop  and  keep 
current  a  research  agenda  of  fundamental 
research  dealing  with  major  policy  issues 
and  questions  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an development:  and 

(B)  to  conduct  a  national  research  pro- 
gram at  the  postdoctoral  or  equivalent  level 
in  accordance  with  that  agenda,  such  pro- 
gram to  include— 

(i)  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  research  program  and  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  contracts  from  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education  and 
not-for-profit  corporations,  which  contracts 
shall  contain,  shared-cost  provisions:  and 

(ii)  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  such  re- 
search projects  as  the  respective  institution 
determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  after  reviewing  the 
proposals  submitted  under  clause  (i). 

(2)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  graduate,  postdoctoral,  and  teaching  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  and  related  stud- 
ies, such  program— 

(i)  to  be  coordinated  with  the  research 
program  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(ii)  to  be  conducted,  on  a  shared-cost  basis, 
at  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion: and 

(iii)  to  include— 

(I)  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  fellowship  program  and  the  solicitation 
of  applications  for  fellowships  from  quali- 
fied institutions  of  higher  education  and 
qualified  individuals:  and 

(II)  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  as 
the  respective  institution  determines  will 
best  serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  after  reviewing  applications  submitted 
under  subclause  ( I ):  and 

(B)  to  disseminate  research,  data,  and 
findings  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
studies  and  related  fields  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  respective  institu- 
tion determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  provide  fellowship  support  for 
American  specialists  in  the  fields  of  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  studies  and  related 
studies  to  conduct  advanced  research  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  data  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries:  and 

(B)  to  conduct  seminars,  conferences,  and 
other  similar  workshops  designed  to  facili- 
tate research  collaboration  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  and  relat- 
ed studies. 

(4)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
specialized  programs  in  advanced  training 
and  research  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate access  for  American  specialists  to  re- 


search institutes,  personnel,  archives,  docu- 
mentation, and  other  research  and  training 
resources  located  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  Eastern  European 
countries. 

(5)  Payments  may  be  made  to  carry  out 
other  research  and  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

applications:  payments  to  eligible 
organizations 
Sec  706.  (a)  Any  institution  seeking  fund- 
ing under  this  title  shall  prepare  and  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
once  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  payments  will  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  705:  and 

(2)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  such  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  under  this  title,  and  (B)  to  insure 
the  verification  of  the  costs  of  the  continu- 
ing education  and  research  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  or 
deny  any  application  for  w^hatever  reasons 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

REPORT 

Sec  707.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  an  institution  receives  assistance 
under  this  title  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
such  institution  supported  by  such  assist- 
ance and  an  accounting  of  any  such  assist- 
ance used  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
of  such  institution,  if  such  administrative 
expenses  represent  more  than  10  percent  of 
such  assistance,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Advisory  Board  deems 
advisable. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec  708.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
may  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction  or  research,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  709.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102,  $5,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  710.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  its  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


PRYOR  AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2347 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Melcher)  propose(i  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  That  tlie  Act  entitled  -An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  section  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Agricultural 
Affairs."  after  ■Management.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  Sec  6.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  and  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2,  shall  be  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals having  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

•■(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ag- 
ricultural Affairs  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  affairs,  including  United  States 
policy  toward  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities.  ". 

(b)  The  seventh  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs"  after  ■Management". 


ZORINSKY  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2348  AND  2349 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  .submitted  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  1342),  supra,  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  234  8 

On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  after  -Program," 
through  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•and  not  more  than  $7,100,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Private  Sector  Program. 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
act  for  the  Private  Sector  Program  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  to  private  not-for- 
profit  cultural  or  exchange-of-persons  orga- 
nizations or  accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $5,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  enhancements  of 
United  States  libraries  overseas  and  pro- 
grams providing  support  services  to  foreign 
students  studying,  or  intending  to  study,  in 
the  United  States." 

On  page  27.  line  12.  insert  -and"  between 
■'Program.  "  and  "not  less  than." 

On  page  27,  line  14,  strike  after  "Pro- 
gram "  through  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu 
tliereof"'."" 

On  page  27  after  line  16  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Private  Sector  Program  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  foreign  travel  by  any  United 
States  citizen  who.  in  the  five  years  preceed- 
ing  the  date  of  the  proposed  foreign  travel, 
shall  have  made  two  or  more  trips  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Program.  The  foregoing  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  foreign  trips  shall 
not  apply  to  escort  interpreters  accompany- 
ing delegations,  to  artists  accompanying  ex- 
hibitions, or  to  persons  engaging  in  theatri- 
cal or  musical  performances.  The  limita- 
tions on  foreign  travel  also  shall  not  apply 
to  the  full-time  staff  of  the  recipient  organi- 
zations if  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  the  travel  by  a  staff  person  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
grant  program  and  so  certifies  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 

Amendment  No.  2349 

On  page  27  after  line  16,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(d)(1)  From  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
Private  Sector  Program,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  may  make  grants:  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  guidelines  and  notifica- 
tions requirements,  to  youth  and  youth 
.service  organizations  in  support  of  activities 
to  promote  participation  by  American 
young  people  in  the  activities  of  Interna- 
tional Youth  Year.  Activities  to  be  support- 
ed shall  involve  exchange  of  person. 

■•(2)  No  organization  shall  be  designed  by 
the  United  Slates  Government,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  as  the  official  United  States 
Commission  or  Committee  for  United  States 
participation  in  International  Youth  Year 
unless  (i)  the  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  open  to  all  major  youth  and  youth 
.service  organizations,  (ii)  the  charter  of 
such  organization  provides  that  the  organi- 
zation will  have  full  financial  responsibility 
for  its  own  assets,  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  (iii)  the  composition  of  the  Government 
Board  and  the  voting  strength  of  organiza- 
tions on  the  Governing  Board  reflects  size 
of  the  membership  of  the  constituent  youth 
or  youth  service  organizations. 

■■(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  or- 
ganization to  coordinate  or  plan  for  United 
Stales  participation  in  International  Youth 
Year  which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  sub.section  (d)(2). 

■■(4)  In  the  event  two  or  more  eligible  or- 
ganizations seek  recognition  as  the  official 
United  Slates  Commission  or  Committee  on 
International  Youth  Year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  designate  one  organization  as  the 
official  organization.  In  designating  the  offi- 
cial organization  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
shall  give  major  weight  to  the  number  of 
young  people  who  arc  members  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations." 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  ■con- 
current resolution""  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thererof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill"': 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  'con- 
current resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •joint  resolution  or  bill'": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill":  and 

(4)  in  sub.section  (d).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution""  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(e)  Time 
for  debate  on  the  consideration  of  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  any  such 
joint  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
twelve  hours  in  each  House." 


BYRD  (AND  BENTSEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2350 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen)  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1342).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

amendments  TO  THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Sec  701.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  (50  U.S.C.  1544(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "if  the  Congress  so 
directs  by  concurrent  resolution  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "if  there  is  enacted  into 
law  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  directing  such 
removal". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  6  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1545)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTION 
Sibi'". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  7  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1546)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTION 
51C1"". 

(d>  Section  7  of  such  Resolution  (50  U.S.C. 
1546)  is  amended— 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1984 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2351 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  number  stricken  and  insert- 
ed by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
■■:  S4.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  expanses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  757a-757f ).  of  which  $500,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Slate  of  Idaho  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  as  staled  in  16 
U.S.C.  757e  and  without  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  provisions  in  16  U.S.C. 
757a-757f:  Provided.  That  16  U.S.C.  757e  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  Slate  of  Idaho  shall  be  eligible 
on  an  equal  standing  with  other  states  for 
Federal  funding  for  purposes  authorized  by 
sections  757a  to  757f  of  this  title."":  and  an 
additional  S23.301.000". 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2352 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 91  to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra: 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  the  following: 

Sec  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  following 
areas  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9.  Apalachicola:  35, 
36.  79-81.  122-125.  165-169.  209-213:  Official 
Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7.  Gainesville: 
1  2.  45-47.  89-93.  133-138.  177-183.  225-227. 
270-272,  315-317.  360-362.  404-406.  449-450. 
493-495.  583-585.  628-630.  672-675.  716-719. 
760-764.  804-808.  850-853.  894-897.  938-941. 
984-987;  and  Official  Protraction  Diagram 
17-10.  Tarpon  Springs:  17-23.  61-67.  106- 
111    150-155,  194-199,  239-244,  283-288,  328- 
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MELCHER  (AND  ARMSTRONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2353 
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STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2354 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  Mr.  Stafford)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2346  proposed  by  Mr.  Lugar  to  the 
bill  S.  1342.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  lines  33  and  34.  insert 
the  following: 

(5)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fi.scal  year  shall  be  used  to  support  lan- 
guage training  in  Ru.ssian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean languages.  Such  payments  shall  in- 
clude grants  to  individuals  to  pursue  such 
training  and  to  summer  language  institutes 
operated  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Preference  shall  be  given  for  Russian 
language  studies. 

On  page  5.  line  34.  strike  (5)  and  renumber 
as  (6). 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2355 

THROUGH  2360 
Mr.    PERCY    proposed    six    amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  2355 
Page  48.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VII-UNITED  STATES-INDIA  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  CULTURAL.  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. AND  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States-India  Endowment  for  Cul- 
tural. Educational,  and  Scientific  Coopera 
tion  Act". 

THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec.  702.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States-India  Endowment 
for  Cultural.  Educational,  and  Scientific  Co- 
operation (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  Endowment')  which  would  provide 
grants  and  other  assistance  for  exchanges  of 
persons  for  cultural,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purpo.ses  and  for  programs  for  joint 
scholarly  cooperation. 

USE  OF  EXCESS  UNITED  STATES  OWNED  RUPEES 
TO  CAPITALIZE  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec.  703.  Subject  to  applicable  require- 
ments concerning  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  for  United  States  owned  foreign 
currencies,  the  President  may  make  avail- 
able to  the  Endowment,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement  authorized  by  section 
702.  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $250,000,000  in 
foreign  currencies  owned  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  Government  of  India.  Such 
use  may  include  investment  in  order  to  gen- 
erate interest  which  would  be  retained  by 
the  Endowment  and  used  to  support  ex- 
change and  research  programs  pursuant  to 
that  agreement. 

Amendment  No.  2356 
On  page  33.  after  line  20.  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing new  .section: 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  GAINS 

Sec  304.  Section  8<b)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 


•■(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  which, 
because  of  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates,  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  neces.sary  to  maintain  the  budgeted 
level  of  operation  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated,  may.  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1983.  be  merged  with 
and  made  available  for  the  same  time  period 
and  same  purposes  as  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)  of  this  Act.". 

Amendment  No.  2357 
On  page  24,  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

U.S.  EMBASSY— MEXICO  CITY 

Sec  122.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  'Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  "  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $4,000,000 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and 
the  construction  ol  additional  consular  fa- 
cilities and  for  certain  improvements  in  ex- 
isting consular  facilities,  at  the  United 
States  Emba.ssy  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 

Amendment  No.  2358 
On  page  24.  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

security  OFFICERS 

Sec  122.  (a)  The  Act  of  June  28.  1955.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2666)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating the  pre.sent  text  as  subsection 
(a)  and  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

■'(a)  Periods  of  service  by  security  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  while  performing  functions  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  periods  of 
service  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  for  pur- 
po.ses of  sections  8335(b).  8336(c)(1).  and 
8339(d)(1)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
persons  who  retire  under  chapter  83  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  2104  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4154)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (c): 

(c)  The  3-ycar  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  1  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  in  the  case 
of  Department  of  State  officers  who  are 
members  of  the  Service  and  who  were  ini- 
tially ineligible  for  conversion  under  that 
subsection  because  they  were  available  for 
worldwide  assignment  and  there  was  a  need 
for  their  services  in  the  Service,  but  as  to 
whom  subsequent  events  require  the  serv- 
ices of  these  members  (and  of  those  later 
employed  who  are  similarly  situated)  only 
or  primarily  for  domestic  functions." 

Amendment  No.  2359 

On  page  4.  line  13.  insert  "(a) "  after  "Sec. 
105". 

On  page  4.  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections; 

•(b)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission,  as  defined  by  section  202(a)(4) 
of  the  Stale  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956.  through  State  and  local  au- 
thorities directly  or  by  contract  under  the 
preceding  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  there  exists  a 
threat  of  violence  to.  or  conditions  inconsist- 
ent with  appropriate  security  of  such  for- 
eign   mi.ssion    or    the    personnel    thereof. 


except  that  the  a.ssistance  requested  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
traordinary security  purposes. 

(c)  Authority  pursuant  to  this  .section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Regulations  to  implement  this  author- 
ity have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress; 

(2)  No  more  than  twenty  percent  of  funds 
available  for  obligation  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for  pur- 
poses of  protective  security  in  any  State  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  within  that 
year; 

(3)  Any  agreement  to  provide  security  as- 
sistance may  not  exceed  a  90-day  period  in 
any  calendar  year,  but  may  after  review  be 
subject  to  renewal;  and 

(4)  There  shall  be  retained  from  funds 
available  for  obligation  under  this  section 
not  less  than  fifteen  percent  thereof  as  a  re- 
serve for  security  purposes  provided  directly 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  for  expendi- 
tures in  any  local  jurisdictions  not  otherwise 
covered  by  an  agreement  for  security  serv- 
ices under  this  section." 

Amendment  No.  2360 
On  page  24.  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new-  section: 

EUROPEAN  SPACE  AGENCY 

Sec  122.  Section  II  of  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  -European  Space  Research 
Organization"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•European  Space  Agency". 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2361 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2200  to  the 
bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  follows; 

Strike  all  language  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  2200  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

1985  conference— U.N.  DECADE  FOR  WOMEN 

Sec  122.  The  President  shall  use  every 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
that  the  1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women  is  not  dominated  by  political  issues 
extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the  1985 
Women's  Conference  that  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  participation  in  and  support  for  that 
Conference  consistent  with  applicable  legis- 
lation concerning  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  Prior  to  the  1985  Conference,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  nature  of  the  preparations,  the  adher- 
ence to  the  original  goals  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  extent  of  any  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  support  for  the  Conference. 

HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2362 
Mr.    PERCY    (for   Mr.    Heinz)    pro- 
posed  an   amendment   to   the   bill  S. 
1342,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

UNITED  nations  WORLD  ASSEMBLY  ON  AGING 

Sec.  122.  (A)  That  the  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1)  In  1977  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tions, called  for  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
vene a  World  Assembly  on  Aging: 

(2)  The  United  Nations  World  Assembly 
on  Aging  was  held  in  Vienna.  Austria,  from 
July  26  to  Augu-st  6.  1982.  and  unanimously 


adopted  the  Vienna  International  Plan  of 
Action  on  Aging  on  August  6.  1982.  which 
called  for  the  development  of  policies  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  individual  lives  of  the 
aging  and  to  allow  the  aging  to  enjoy  their 
advancing  years  in  peace,  health,  and  .securi- 
ty: 

(3)  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
on  December  3.  1982,  unanimously  endorsed 
the  World  As.sembly  International  Plan  of 
Action:  and 

(4)  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  adopting  the  plan  called  upon 
governments  to  make  continuous  efforts  to 
implement  the  principles  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Plan  of  Action  as 
adopted  by  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging. 

(B)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  steps 
to— 

(1)  encourage  government-wide  participa- 
tion in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  World  A.ssembly  and  planning  for  the 
scheduled  review  in  1985  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  implementation  of  the  Vienna 
International  Plan  of  Action  on  Aging: 

(2)  encourage  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  research  on  aging 
among  the  Slates,  the  Federal  Government, 
international  organizations,  and  other  na- 
tions; 

(3)  encourage  greater  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  responding  to  the  concerns  of 
the  aging:  and 

(4)  inform  developing  nations  that  the 
United  States  Government  recognizes  aging 
as  an  important  issue,  requiring  close  and 
sustained  attention  in  national  and  regional 
development  plans. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  hold  a  full  committee  markup  on 
November  1,  1983,  on  S.  1429,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  small 
business  development  center  program. 
The  markup  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  428A  Senate  Russell  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mary  Meyers  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-3840. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  November  3, 
1983,  to  examine  the  competitive  situ- 
ation existing  between  public  utilities 
and  certain  small  business  owners. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  428A  Senate  Russell  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Steve  Snider  on  224- 
2306,  or  John  McNamara  on  224-2809, 
of  the  committee  staff. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  19, 


at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consid- 
er the  nomination  of  Bruce  Beaudin 
and  Nan  Huhn  to  be  associate  judges 
for  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  19,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  19,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry by  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
October  19,  at  10  a.m..  to  consider  S. 
663,  a  bill  to  prohibit  incentive  pay- 
ments for  certain  commodities  pro- 
duced on  highly  erodible  land  and  S. 
566.  S.  1503,  and  H.R.  24  (S.  129),  four 
bills  dealing  with  land  conveyance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 19,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  S.  1678.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
strengthen  our  Nations  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness  consistent  with 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  271  of 
said  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  Ocotober  20,  at  10  a.m.. 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  drought  on  American 
farmers  and  assess  the  assistance  that 
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STE  I^ENS. 


PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
i  )n.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTf E  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Subcom- 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved 

the  Committee  on  Energy 

Resources,  be  authorized 

curing   the   session    of    the 

Thursday.  October  20.  at  9 

a   hearing   to   consider 

a  bill  to  designate  certain 

fcirest  system  and  other  lands 

of  Oregon  for  inclusion  in 

wilderness   preservation 

and  for  other  purposes. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

i  Dn.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ference  agreement  on  the  fiscal  year 
1984  continuing  resolution  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  I  promised  to  insert  a  final 
scoring  of  the  resolution  into  the 
Record  as  soon  as  it  was  available 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
We  have  just  received  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  two  summary 
tables  of  Appropriations  Committee 
spending  action  to  date,  including  the 
continuing  resolution.  These  tables  are 
similar  in  format  to  the  tables  I  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  when  the  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  the  continuing 
resolution  on  September  29. 

The  first  summary  table  compares 
action  to  date  plus  other  requirements 
to  the  section  302(b)  allocations  to 
subcommittees  under  the  Budget  Act. 
It  shows  that  at  this  point  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  under  its 
budget  resolution  crosswalk  allocation 
by  $8.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.6  billion  in  outlays. 

The  second  summary  table  provides 
a  breakdown  of  the  committees 
present  spending  status  into  four 
parts:  The  continuing  resolution  itself 
(H.J.  Res.  368):  outlays  from  prior 
year  budget  authority  and  other  ac- 
tions already  completed,  including  en- 


acted regular  appropriation  bills:  pos- 
sible later  requirements:  and  adjust- 
ments to  keep  mandatory  programs  at 
the  levels  assumed  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  figures  we  have  included  for 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  assume 
that  the  total  defense  level  will  be  the 
amount  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, even  though  the  conference 
agreement  provided  temporarily  for  a 
somewhat  lower  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Hatfield,  for  the 
progress  being  made  on  appropriations 
measures  this  year.  As  the  tables  indi- 
cate, appropriations  actions  to  date 
are  within  the  allocation  made  to  the 
committee  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  tables  follow: 
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CONSERVATION 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
when  Mo  Udall  speaks— everyone  lis- 
tens—or should.  Chairman  Morris 
Udall,  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  Nation's  bipartisan  con- 
servation movement.  Recently,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  which  Chairman  Udall  discussed 
the  tragedy  of  James  Watts  tenure  as 
Interior  Secretary  and  provided  some 
advice  for  Secretary  Watt's  successor. 

Although  the  article  appeared  on 
October  11,  before  President  Reagan's 
appointment  of  William  Clark— Judge 
Clark  might  well  take  heed  of  this  ex- 
cellent advice  from  one  of  the  Con- 
gress" most  respected  leaders. 

While  James  Watts  was  not  forced 
to  resign  for  Interior  policy-related 
reasons,  his  term  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  a  seeming  total  disregard 
for  the  protection  of  this  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources.  More  of  the  same 
would  be  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  news- 
paper article  from  the  October  11  Los 
Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  11.  19831 
Watt  Betrayed  His  Own  Party  on  the 
Issue  of  Conservation 
(By  Morris  K.  Udall) 
When   James   G.   Watt   seemed   bent   on 
turning    conservation    into    an    ideological 
combat  zone,  he  betrayed  no  single  group 
more  than  his  own  Republican  Party.  Had 
he  taken  the  time  to  check  the  record,  he 
would   have   known   that  the  conservation 
ethic  has  wide  and  deep  roots  on  the  politi- 
cal right. 

Checking  a  bit  further,  he  would  have 
known  that,  since  the  earliest  days  of  con- 
servation, the  movement  has  never  carried  a 
partisan  stripe.  There  never  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  Democratic  mountain  or  a  Re- 
publican river. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
Watt,  no  less  an  American  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  branded  an  -ex- 
treme environmentalist. "  Consider  the  in- 
dignity, after  all.  of  a  Presidents  proclaim- 
ing (as  TR  did)  that  -conservation  is  devel- 
opment.' Worse  than  a  Beach  Boys  album! 
To  Watt,  public  opinion  never  seemed  to 
count  for  much.  He  seemed  indifferent  to 
the  consistent  support  for  conservation  that 
has  always  shown  up  in  public-opinion  polls: 
his  own  self-righteous  zeal  meant  more  to 


him.  And  under  his  leadership  the  open 
door  of  the  Interior  Department  was 
slammed  shut.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was 
to  seek  out  and  fire  every  policy-making  em- 
ployee who  had  been  hired  under  the  Carter 
Administration. 

Remarkably,  few  Americans  seemed  to 
link  this  most  curious  secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  the  man  who  gave  him  his  orders. 
Ronald  Reagan,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
the  President  who  is  the  guardian  of  our 
natural  resources.  It  is  he  who  sets  the  tone 
and  the  pace,  and  tells  his  Cabinet  which 
way  to  march,  and  to  what  tune.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  played  a  decid- 
edly different  tune. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  .some  of  our 
major  environmental  laws— the  Clean  Air. 
Clean  Water.  Endangered  Species  and  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  acts-began  during  the 
Lyndon  B.  John.son  years  and  became  law 
after  they  were  picked  up  and  moved  along 
during  tlie  Nixon  Admini.stration,  Our  next 
two  Presidents.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter,  supported  these  measures. 

Conservationists  have  always  had  .some 
one  in  Republican  Administrations  with 
whom  they  could  talk.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Richard  M.  Nixons  Interior  .secretary,  was  a 
reasonable  guy.  So  was  Assistant  Secretary 
Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  who  served  under  both 
Ford  and  Nixon,  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower 
never  declared  war  on  the  environment. 

All  of  that  followed  years  of  honorable 
tradition  that  recognized  that  our  most  pre- 
cious assets  were  not  political  issues:  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  could  be  worked  out.  com- 
promises offered,  and  the  job  done. 

But  Watt  threw  all  that  out  the  window. 
He  saw  his  job  only  in  the  most  parti.san 
light— a  pulpit  not  so  much  bully  a.s  bulldoz- 
ing. The  enemy  didnt  even  rate  being  called 
-American."  and  what  was  good  for  industry 
would  be  good  for  our  natural  resources. 
Conservationists  reminded  him  of  Nazis, 
and  to  those  with  whom  he  disagreed  he 
had  nothing  to  say. 

Where  the  role  of  Interior  secretary  had 
traditionally  been  one  of  public  advocate  for 
public  resources.  Watt  turned  it  into  the 
role  of  public  antagonist.  He  came  at  his  job 
from  the  other  side.  Instead  of  getting  out 
of  bed  each  inorning  and  asking  himself 
what  he  could  do  to  protect  our  rivers,  parks 
and  wildlife,  he  seemed  to  jump  up  each  day 
and  ask  himself  what  he  could  do  that  day 
for  offshore  drilling,  strip  mines  and  you- 
name-it. 

(Of  course,  those  interests  are  deserving 
of  their  own  advocates,  and  they  have 
always  had  them.  The  secretary  of  Com- 
merce speaks  for  the  business  community, 
the  Treasury  .secretary  speaks  for  Wall 
Street.)  ,     ^ 

Only  about  2  percent  of  our  public  lands 
are  off-limits  to  exploitation,  but  to  Watt 


that  was  far  too  much.  And  since  our  begin- 
nings as  a  country  the  federal  government 
has  given  away  nearly  200  million  acres  of 
land  (excluding  Alaskan  Indian  claims)  to 
any  number  of  special  interests,  ranging 
frcim  veterans  to  railroads.  But  to  Watt  that 
wasn't  enough. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  would  hope 
the  Reagan  Administration  might  go  in  sev- 
eral directions. 

First.  I  would  hope  that  the  President  rec- 
ognize the  honorable  conservation  tradition 
of  his  own  party. 

Second.  I  would  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion acknowledge  the  consensual  nature  of 
the  American  conservation  movement,  and 
that  it  see  the  benefit  of  a  bipartisan  con- 
servation policy,  fueled  by  compromise  and 
not  ideology. 

Third.  I  would  hope  that  the  new  Interior 
secretary  see  his  role  in  the  light  of  his 
predecessors,  and  that  he  acknowledge  that 
he  is  responsible  for  caring  for  what  we 
have  left.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said. 
-Sometimes  the  right  direction  means  a 
change  in  course,'* 


CARDBOARD  CASKET  BURIAL 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  the  following  letter  today  to  Mr. 
Harry  Walters,  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  My  letter  is 
an  expression  of  reaction  to  a  story  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  October  17, 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  19.  1983. 
Mr.  Harry  Walters. 

Administrator.  Veterans' Adminl-itration. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Harry:  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed 
to  read  in  the  Washington  Post  on  October 
17  that  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy  had  been 
buried  in  a  cardboard  casket.  This  took 
place  at  Quantico  National  Cemetery  in  'Vir- 
ginia. 

My  question  is  whether  this  is  happenmg 
regularly  to  deceased  veterans  who  leave  no 
money  or  resources  for  burial  expenses. 
And.  on  a  wider  scope  of  concern.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  Veterans'  Administration 
expects  this  kind  of  thing  to  happen  in  the 
future.  I  wonder  if  minimum  specifications, 
as  mentioned  in  the  article,  are  not  only  a 
realistic  po.ssibility  but  a  necessity  as  well. 

As  you  know,  the  group  of  veterans  at 
least  65  vears  of  age.  pre.sently  numbering 
around  four  million,  will  grow  to  nearly  nine 
million  bv  1999.  Additionally.  60  percent  of 
all  veterans  served  by  V.A.  Hospitals  make 
less  than  $10,000  a  year.  There  are  a  lot  of 
poor  and  elderly  veterans  in  this  country 
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WDRLD  FOOD  DAY 


GLENN. 
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terms,  have  fallen  to  their  lowest 
levels  in  three  decades.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  developing  countries 
find  themselves  squeezed  between  a 
high  debt  burden,  and  declining  reve- 
nues with  which  to  service  it. 

In  my  view,  the  Third  World  debt 
problem  looms  as  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  the  international  com- 
munity faces  today.  Between  1973  and 
1982  aggregate  Third  World  debt  rose 
from  $100  billion  to  over  $600  billion. 
Last  year,  total  Third  World  debt  serv- 
ice payments  alone  amounted  to  $130 
billion— or  three  times  as  much  as  all 
official  development  assistance  provid- 
ed the  developing  countries  from  all 
sources.  Currently,  almost  all  new  bor- 
rowing by  these  nations  is  to  refinance 
old  debt,  not  to  finance  new  invest- 
ment in  their  development  or  to  in- 
crease food  production.  This  is  an  omi- 
nous sign  that  economic  growth  in 
these  countries  has  become  stagnant, 
and  in  some  countries  particularly  in 
Africa,  negative,  ending  almost  three 
decades  of  sustained  growth.  The  po- 
litical ramifications  of  such  trends 
continuing  are  very  serious,  not  only 
for  the  Third  World  itself,  but  also  for 
our  Nation's  future  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

This  global  economic  crisis  is,  in 
many  respects,  yet  the  latest  act  in  a 
larger  drama  taking  place  in  the  Third 
World,  a  drama  which  has  been  docu- 
mented by  a  number  of  prestigious 
Commissions.  In  1980.  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger  noted 
that  one  out  of  every  nine  persons  in 
the  world  suffers  serious  malnutrition. 
In  the  1950s  the  comparable  figure 
was  only  1  in  20.  The  Commission  pre- 
dicted that  a  grain  shortfall  of  as 
much  as  80-85  million  metric  tons 
could  lead  to  widespread  malnutrition 
and  even  starvation  in  the  Third 
World  by  the  end  of  this  century 
unless  significant  improvements  were 
made  in  their  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution systems. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  fertility  and  birth  rates  in 
the  Third  World,  population  growth 
rates  remain  historically  very  high 
indeed.  The  Global  2000  report,  also 
issued  in  1980.  predicted  that  world 
population  will  grow  by  50  percent 
over  the  next  25  years.  Five  billion 
people,  more  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion on  Earth  today,  will  reside  in  the 
Third  World.  If  present  trends  contin- 
ue unabated,  as  the  Global  2000  report 
predicted,  the  world  will  suffer  a  35- 
percent  reduction  in  its  available 
water  supply,  and  a  50-percent  decline 
in  its  forests  and  woodlands  leading  to 
massive  soil  erosion  and  lowlands 
flooding. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  conjure  up 
.some  vision  of  20th-century  Armaged- 
don: rather.  I  seek  to  highlight  the 
enormous  social  and  economic  pres- 
sures which  grid  the  United  States- 
Third  World  relationship.  Our  futures 


are  inextricably  linked,  by  trade,  by 
common  human  values,  and  enlight- 
ened self-interests.  As  the  Global  2000 
report  stated.  "Only  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  socioeconomic  roots  of 
extreme  poverty,  one  that  provides 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  livelihood  in  a  nondestructive 
manner,  will  permit  protection  of  the 
world's  natural  systems.  Nor  will  de- 
velopment and  economic  reforms  have 
lasting  success  unless  they  are  suf- 
fused with  concern  for  ecological  sta- 
bility and  management  of  resources." 
In  my  own  view,  this  is  the  spirit  with 
which  the  United  States  should  ap- 
proach its  relationship  with  the  Third 
World. 

Unfortunately,  our  country  has 
pulled  back  from  this  challenge  in  the 
last  several  years.  As  the  economic  de- 
terioration worsened  for  most  Third 
World  countries.  U.S.  economic  aid  de- 
clined—by about  7  percent  in  real 
terms  over  the  past  3  years.  Mean- 
while, military  aid  and  arms  sales  have 
skyrocketed.  Last  year  the  United 
States  sold  $25  billion  worth  of  weap- 
ons, an  alltime  record.  Military  aid  has 
increased  by  73  percent  in  the  past  3 
fiscal  years.  In  each  of  the  past  3  years 
military  aid  has  gone  up.  and  econom- 
ic/development aid  has  gone  down  as  a 
total  percentage  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance effort.  Development  assistance 
has  dropped  from  49.3  percent  of  total 
bilateral  aid  in  fiscal  1981,  to  38.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  fiscal  1984.  Our 
priorities  are  just  plain  wrong  when, 
for  example,  a  $1.8  billion  increase  is 
proposed  for  military  aid  in  fiscal  1984 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  $500,000  cut 
is  requested  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. The  dimensions  of  this  distor- 
tion of  priorities  on  a  global  scale  are 
clearer  when  one  contemplates  the  ob- 
servation of  former  West  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  that  "one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  1  years  world  mili- 
tary expenditure  would  pay  for  all  the 
farm  equipment  needed  to  increase 
food  production  and  approach  self-suf- 
ficiency by  1990.  "  Ultimately,  when  we 
and  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  combat 
hunger  rather  than  each  other  in  the 
Third  World,  then  we  can  truly  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares.* 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

This  is  the  first  status  report  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  current  level  as 
shown  in  this  report  reflects  the  budg- 
etary effect  of  permanent  appropria- 
tions and  all  legislation  that  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Congress  to  date,  in- 
cluding annualized  amounts  for  the 
1984  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  98-107). 


The  second  budget  resolution  level 
as  shown  in  this  report  reflects  reserve 
fund  allocations  made  to  date  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(c)  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91. 
The  report  follows: 

t Report  No.  84-1] 
Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget-^Status  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  14. 1983 
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budget  authority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$22,335  million  for  fiscal  .vear  1984.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 
outlays 

Anv  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  S10.642  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cau.se  the  appropriate  level  of  outla.vs 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
lo.ss  "exceeding  SO  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  91.» 


THE  NIGERIAN  ELECTIONS 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  of  international  crisis  and  ten- 
sion, I  would  like  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  one  of  those  significant  and  all 
too  rare  milestones  that  point  to  a 
more  stable,  evolving  world  order.  The 
second  Republic  of  Nigeria,  the 
world's  fourth  largest  democracy  and 
our  second  largest  oil  supplier,  has 
just  experienced  its  second  round  of 
free  elections  since  the  return  to  civil- 
ian rule  in  1979. 

We  should  congratulate  President 
Shagari  for  his  success  at  the  polls. 
We  should  also  congratulate  all  the 
legislators  and  governors  of  his  and 
the  other  parties  for  their  achieve- 
ment. It  is  satisfying  to  see  a  recently 
independent  country  whose  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  its  people  to  the  extent  that 
they  want  to  live  under  its  leadership 
for  another  term:  not  all  democracies 
have  that  wise  and  successful  a  leader- 
ship. 

We  should  also  congratulate  all  Ni- 
gerians, including  those  who  ran  and 


lost,  and  the  millions  who  participated 
in  the  vote,  for  their  individual  en- 
gagement in  a  collective  system  of  re- 
sponsibility and  civic  cooperation.  De- 
mocracy is  not  only  made  of  leaders:  it 
is.  above  all,  a  system  of  the  people 
who  constantly  support  and  legitimize 
it  with  their  expectations  and  partici- 
pation, with  their  beliefs  and  actions. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  commenta- 
tors were  dubious  earlier  this  year 
about  whether  the  elections  would  ac- 
tually take  place.  They  thought  they 
saw  Nigeria  as  a  country  in  an  unsta- 
ble continent  which  could  not  sustain 
democracy  and  they  thought  they  saw 
signs  that  people  were  losing  faith  in 
Nigeria.  History  has  shown  them  to  be 
wrong. 

Although  the  reality  of  the  past  is 
never  an  absolute  guarantee  for  the 
future,  it  is  an  assurance  that  prece- 
dents can  work.  There  were  events 
that  were  disturbing  during  the  elec- 
tions, but  Nigeria  nevertheless  carried 
out  its  democratic  and  constitutional 
exercise  successfully,  showing  once 
again  its  leadership  in  Africa  and  its 
exemplary  position  in  the  world.  It 
has  shown  that  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances— in  the  complexity 
and  newness  of  the  Nigerian  system,  in 
the  hardship  of  financial  strain,  in  the 
diversity  and  pluralism  of  the  socie- 
ty—that democracy  can  work  in 
Africa.  It  has  shown,  too,  that  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  be  impatient 
with  its  weaknesses  are  justified  in 
giving  it  their  confidence  and  support, 
and  should  do  so. 

Like  Nigeria,  our  own  democracy  was 
constructed  on  successes  and  mistakes, 
on  lessons  learned  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  lessons  from  others  proper- 
ly applied.  Nigeria  has  come  to  its 
present  form  of  government  as  a  com- 
bination of  both— it  has  reacted  to 
events  in  its  history  and  it  has  seen  fit 
to  adopt  many  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  experience  in  its  own  Con- 
stitution. Nigeria  paid  us  the  highest 
compliment  as  a  nation  by  borrowing 
the  basic  elements  of  our  political 
system  to  pioneer  its  own  path  toward 
democracy.  We  follow  its  progress,  cel- 
ebrate its  success,  and  applaud  its  con- 
stitution in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
as  a  democracy  with  similar  aspira- 
tions. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  salute  Ni- 
geria and  extend  to  it  a  special  hand 
of  friendship.  Americans  can  identify 
closely  \vith  Nigeria's  ordeals  as  well 
as  its  triumphs,  for  in  our  struggle  for 
national  unity  and  freedom,  we  went 
through  similar  experiences.  Now,  we 
share  Nigeria's  satisfaction  with 
having  crossed  a  very  important  water- 
shed in  its  struggle  for  unity  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  Nigeria  is  a  country 
with  weight  and  promise,  an  exuber- 
ant and  dynamic  society  which  exem- 
plifies continuity  and  change  and 
which  seeks  to  meet  constructively  the 


challenge  of  its  size  and  growth.  It  is  a 
country  of  diversity  and  competition, 
of  hope  and  satisfaction,  of  youth  and 
leadership.  We  wish  President  Shehu 
Shagari  and  his  great  nation  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  years  ahead.* 


BLANCHE  ELLIOTT  DAY  IN 
ARKANSAS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  for  30 
years  the  historic  War  Eagle  Mills 
Farm  has  drawn  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  Ozarks  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  on 
the  third  weekend  in  October.  This 
weekend,  participants  in  this  annual 
ritual  are  gathering  to  recognize  three 
decades  of  craftsmanship  and  folk  her- 
itage. 

They  will  also  recognize  a  guiding 
light  who  has  given  inspiration  to  the 
fair  during  all  these  years.  My  friend 
Blanche  Elliott,  who  lives  at  War 
Eagle  Mills  Farm,  founded  the  fair  in 
1953  and  has  given  it  her  unequalled 
leadership  and  commitment  since  that 
time. 

When  other  fairs  and  exhibits  failed 
for  lack  of  interest,  or  fell  on  hard 
times.  War  Eagle  Mills  thrived  and 
flourished.  Craftsmen  and  artisans  in 
a  four-State  area  knew  that  if  they 
could  make  it  to  only  one  show  it 
would  have  to  be  that  one.  And  they 
continue  to  come  by  the  thousands. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arkansas  in  Fayetteville— which 
is  on  top  of  another  mountain  30  miles 
away— I  used  to  drive  over  to  Blanche 
and  Lester  Elliott's  farm  and  spend  a 
tranquil  weekend  at  their  house,  most 
of  it  on  the  front  porch.  I  would  wade 
the  beautiful  War  Eagle  River  in 
search  of  small-mouth  bass.  The  view- 
out  over  those  hills  was  spectacular, 
and  many  times  I  restored  body  and 
mind  as  a  guest  in  their  home. 

Lester  Elliott  died  a  few  years  ago. 
He  was  a  fine  and  strong  man  who 
gave  inspiration  to  his  family  and  to 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Ozarks.  He  is 
still  missed  by  his  many  friends  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

I  recall  the  first  Ozarks  Fair  30  years 
ago.  By  todays  standards  it  was  a 
modest  affair.  A  few  local  craftsmen 
set  up  card  tables  and  hawked  their 
wares  under  the  wide  oak  trees  in  the 
front  yard.  At  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon they  folded  up  their  tables  and 
boxes  and  drove  back  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Huntsville  and  Kingston  and 
other  towns  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Things  are  different  now,  and  what 
those  early  artists  and  crafts  people 
started  continues  as  one  of  the  major 
fairs  in  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  come  to  War  Eagle  from  all 
States  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  It 
is  now  more  a  pilgrimage  than  a  crafts 
show.  Every  form  of  native  American 
art  is  displayed  and,  apart  from  being 
a  cultural  exposition,  it  is  also  a  lot  of 
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that  will  take  place  in  this  country  will  take 
place  in  the  public  schools. 

If  you  doubt  I  he  value  of  education  to  our 
country  and  our  state,  ask  a  business  man  or 
woman  whether  a  qualified  workforce  fig- 
ures importantly  in  a  company's  pro.spects 
for  success.  Or  look  at  the  record  of  Japan, 
where  the  widening  availability  of  a  high 
school  education  since  World  War  Two  has 
played  a  large  part  in  its  economic  miracle. 

Nowhere  is  the  education  factor  more  piv- 
otal than  in  Ma.ssachusetts.  In  our  state 
education  is  the  fuel  driving  our  most  im- 
portant growth  sector,  the  high  tech  indus- 
try. High  technology  is  an  indu.stry  that 
runs  on  brainpower.  In  computer  .science, 
bioengineering.  fiber  optics,  robotics,  or  any 
other  high  lech  field,  the  basic  input  is  the 
.skill  of  the  engineers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians working  there. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  state's 
traditional  industries.  If  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries of  Ma-ssachusetts  are  to  stay  competi- 
tive, they  must  raise  their  productivity.  The 
hope  for  higher  productivity  lies  not  only  in 
better  machines,  but  also  in  better  educated 
workers. 

Most  people  in  Massachusetts  can  readily 
see  the  link  between  high-quality  public 
education  and  their  economic  well-being. 
They  need  no  sales  talk.  They  are  already 
sold  on  public  education.  They  want  to 
know  what  to  do  to  make  it  better. 

In  fact,  much  is  already  being  done  to 
make  public  -education  in  Massachusetts 
better.  One  example  is  the  High  Technology 
Morrill  Act.  which  I  am  sponsoring  in  the 
Senate.  The  idea  for  it  originated  in  a  book 
called  Global  Stakes,  written  by  Siata.  Di- 
manccscu.  and  Bolkin.  three  men  commit- 
ted to  the  future  of  the  Ma.s.sachuselts  high 
tech  industry. 

The  legislation  is  patterned  after  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862,  which  established  the  land- 
grant  colleges  that  have  helped  make  Amer- 
ican agriculture  number  one  in  the  world. 
My  bill  would  strengthen  science,  engineer- 
ing and  technical  education  to  help  keep  the 
American  high  lech  industry  competitive. 
Under  the  proposal  the  federal  government 
provides  matching  funds  for  joint  educa- 
tional programs  undertaken  by  the  states, 
private  industry  and  .schools  and  universi- 
ties. A  version  of  the  High  Tech  Morrill  Act 
has  been  incorporated  into  Ihe  proposed 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act.  and  I 
expect  the  bill  to  pass  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Much  is  also  happening  in  Ma.ssachusetts 
to  improve  public  education.  Throughout 
the  state,  .schools  struggle  with  ways  of  pur- 
chasing and  integrating  compul(-rs  into  the 
cla.ssroom.  A  pilot  project  under  way  in 
Cambridge,  in  which  I  am  invohed.  seeks  to 
develop  a  model  cla.ssroom  of  the  future. 
This  pioneering  effort  brings  together  the 
resources  of  the  city.  Participants  include 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  state  and  city  officials,  universi- 
ties, and  teachers  and  parents. 

Together  we  have  established  a  magnet 
school  in  Cambridge  offering  students  in 
kindergarten  through  the  fourth  grade  a 
curriculum  that  combines  imaginative  com- 
puter instruction  with  basic  skills.  I  am  ex- 
cited about  the  potential  for  this  project.  If 
it  proves  .successful,  we  will  encourage  tho.se 
interested  in  computer  literacy  instruction 
to  compare  their  own  efforts  and  work  to- 
gether for  greater  di-sseminalion  in  other 
Mas.sachu.setts  .schools. 

Another  project  to  bolster  Ma.ssachusetts 
public  education  is  being  tested  at  Burling- 
ton High  School.  This  is  called  Best  Bet.  the 


letters  standing  for  Building  Excellent 
Schools  Through  Business-Education  Team- 
work. Developed  by  Jack  Rennie,  President 
of  Pacer  Systems.  Inc.,  and  SBANE,  and 
Supt.  Tom  Michael.  Best  Bet  pairs  the  high 
school  with  a  leading  Burlington  high  tech 
firm.  Pacer  Systems.  Pacer  is  working  with 
school  officials  and  other  Burlington  com- 
panies to  identify  the  ways  that  business 
can  work  together  to  upgrade  public  educa- 
tion. 

Pacer  has  defined  its  own  best  interest  in 
terms  of  the  caliber  of  learning  available  in 
Burlington  classrooms.  If  the  Best  Bet  for- 
mula works  as  well  as  I  expect  it  will.  I  can 
see  many  other  Massachu.setts  companies 
following  in  Pacer's  footsteps.  Already, 
firms  in  Lynn.  Springfield,  Worcester,  and 
Pall  River  have  expres.sed  an  interest  in  es- 
tablishing Best  Bet  partnerships  with  their 
local  schools. 

In  my  hometown  of  Lowell,  citizens  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  scrutinize  the  schools 
with  an  eye  toward  reform.  Parents,  teach- 
ers and  administrators  have  joined  with  me 
in  launching  a  far-reaching  review  of  the 
Lowell  school  system.  Assisting  us  is  a  team 
of  consultants  that  includes  Dr.  Marion 
Pantini  of  the  University  of  Mas.sachu setts 
in  Amherst:  Dr.  Robert  Sperber.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Boston  University: 
and  Dr.  Virginia  Biggy,  Dean  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Lowell.  When  complet- 
ed, the  Lowell  study  ought  to  have  an 
impact  far  beyond  the  city's  borders. 

Here  in  Boston  the  business  community 
has  been  out  front  in  developing  an  array  of 
innovative  programs  to  buttress  the  public 
.schools.  The  nine-year-old  Tri-Lateral  Coun- 
cil for  Education  promotes  city  wide  partner- 
ships between  Boston  businesses  and 
schools.  The  Boston  Compact,  run  by  lead 
ers  from  business  and  education,  coordi- 
nates placement  of  high  .school  graduates  in 
local  indiLstries.  The  Boston  Private  Indus- 
trial Council  works  to  find  summer  employ- 
ment for  students,  this  year  locating  more 
than  1000  jobs.  Also  proposed  for  Boston  is 
the  University  Partners  plan.  It  will  unite 
the  public  .schools  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  programs  for  scholastic  enrichment. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state.  Massachu.setts 
has  a  luimber  of  exciting  projects  in  effect. 
They  range  from  computer  camps  support- 
ed by  the  Bay  Slate  Skills  Corporation,  to 
the  National  Education  Center  in  Praming- 
ham.  developed  by  CuUinet  Software  and 
the  Ma.s.sachusetts  High  Tech  Council. 
Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  projects 
such  as  the  Business-Education  Collabora- 
tive in  soulhea.stern  Massachu.setts,  the 
Newburyporl  School-Business  Partnership, 
the  Regional  Expanding  'Vocational  Aware- 
ness Project  (REVAP)  in  Pramingham.  and 
Springfield  School  Volunteers  demonstrate 
commitments  to  working  together  to  fur- 
ther our  educational  goals.  In  cities  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  people  from  the  public 
and  private  sector  have  begun  to  come  to- 
gether to  .see  how  they  can  share  resources 
in  the  educational  field. 

These  efforts  on  behalf  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Ma.ssachu.seiis  are  cause  for  ap- 
plause—and for  emulation.  Many  of  these 
programs  receive  little  or  no  recognition. 
Conversely,  ,some  communities  have  yet  to 
make  this  type  of  investment. 

To  encourage  them,  I  am  convening  a 
statewide  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Mas- 
.sachuseits  Business  Roundtable  and  the 
New  England  Council,  to  focus  on  the  role 
of  business-education  partnerships  in  our 
effort  to  enhance  excellence  in  public  edu- 
cation here  in  Ma-s.sachusetts.  This  confer- 


ence, which  will  be  held  on  November  21  in 
Boston,  will  bring  together  chief  executive 
officers  of  companies,  educators,  state  offi- 
cials and  a  variety  of  other  persons  interest- 
ed in  public  education  to  discuss  ongoing 
projects  throughout  the  state.  There  are  .so 
many  people  working  in  this  area  that  we 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  bring  attention  to  ex- 
citing projects,  while  encouraging  others  to 
get  involved. 

On  this  occasion,  I  will  outline  our  plans 
for  a  statewide  strategy  to  promote  partner- 
ships throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Clearly,  there  are  inequities  in  the  support 
received  by  different  communities.  Our  goal 
is  to  reduce  he  economic  disparity  that 
puts  some  school  districts  in  Massachusetts 
at  a  disadvanl.Lge  in  attracting  business  sup- 
port. Thus,  our  statewide  strategy  would  re- 
spond to  innovative  local  ideas,  while  chan- 
nelling resources  to  those  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need. 

What  I  am  seeking  in  this  and  other  pro- 
posals is  a  new  cooperative  spirit:  a  public 
commitment  to  heave  together  to  move  our 
school  forward.  If  I  were  simply  appeahng 
to  Good  Samaritanism,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  I  am  appealing  to  Massachusetts 
on  different  grounds. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  public  education 
is  the  business  of  everyone.  And  everyone's 
business  depends  on  public  education. 

Massachusetts  is  engaged  in  a  Darwinian 
struggle  for  economic  .survival.  Our  state 
competes  for  its  livelihood  not  only  in  a  na- 
tional marketplace,  but  increasingly  in  an 
international  marketplace.  Other  ^tates- 
and  other  countries— recognize  the  nexus 
between  their  educational  standards  and 
their  economic  prospects.  In  states  such  as 
Texas.  California,  Minnesota  and  North 
Carolina,  there  is  already  a  high-priority 
campaign  in  the  works  to  better  the  public 
schools.  The  same  is  true  of  Japan,  only 
more  so. 

In  this  struggle  the  fittest  will  .survive. 
Massachusetts  has  reason  for  optimism  and 
for  pride  in  its  schools.  But  there  are.  none- 
theless, disturbing  signs.  How  fit  is  Massa- 
chusetts if  its  college  board  scores  stand 
below  the  national  average?  And  how  fit  is 
this  nation  if  we  have  fewer  than  500  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Japanese  .schools,  while 
Japan  sends  15.000  of  its  students  to  study 
at  our  finest  .schools,  learn  our  language  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  American  prac- 
tices and  markets?  How  well  Mas.sachusetts 
responds  will  dictate  our  state's  economic 
future  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

The  leadership  of  Ma.ssachusetts  is  now 
being  challenged.  I  implore  our  citizens  to 
join  the  movement  for  excellence  in  our 
public  schools.  As  students,  you  can  devote 
some  of  your  time  and  talent  to  helping 
younger  students.  As  graduates,  you  can 
choose  teaching  as  a  career.  And  as  parents 
and  citizens,  you  can  volunteer  your  time 
and  resources  for  betterment  of  the  public 
.schools. 

Without  our  commitment  and  that  ot 
others  like  you.  the  propsects  for  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts look  bleak.  With  your  help,  the  pros- 
pects could  hardly  look  brighter.* 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  PLAN:  THE 
NATIONS  TOP  31  ECONOMISTS 
SAY  NO 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I 
have  long  argued  that  the  proposed  al- 
ternative financing  plan  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  makes  a 
bad  thing  worse.  Indeed,  the  Congres- 


sional Budget  Office  (CBO)  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  al- 
ready determined  that  the  plan  would 
increase  the  project's  cost.  The  CBO 
estimates  that  the  plan  would  add 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
even  if  everything  worked  as  well  as 
hoped. 

This  is  thin  soup,  especially  since 
Congress  has  demanded  that  there  be 
no  further  funding  for  the  project 
unless  and  until  a  substantial  private 
industry  cost  sharing  plan  is  enacted. 

Recently,  the  Public  Interest  Eco- 
nomic Foundation  released  a  state- 
ment signed  by  31  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing economists,  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative, in  opposition  to  the  alterna- 
tive financing  plan.  Among  the  signa- 
tors  are  economics  Nobel  laureates 
Kenneth  Arrow  and  James  Tobin.  Also 
signing  are  Thomas  Moore,  director  of 
domestic  studies  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion. 'Walter  Heller  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  Kenneth  Boulding 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate 
considers  the  alternative  financing 
plan,  it  is  essential  that  it  recognize 
that  the  plan  lacks  informed  support. 
I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Public 
Interest  Economics  Foundation's 
signed  statement  against  the  Clinch 
River  plan  be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement     in     Opposition     to     Further 
Public    Funding    of    the    Clinch    River 
Breeder  Reactor 

On  Mav  12.  1983.  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
.sentalives  voted  388  to  1  to  deny  further 
funding  to  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor program  unless  private  industry  agreed 
to  pav  a  .substantial  share  of  the  co.st  esti- 
mated to  be  between  S2.5  and  $4  billion. 

On  June  23.  1983.  a  plan  was  propo.sed  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  financing 
plan  is  based  on  the  S2.4  billion  cost  esti- 
mate and  provides  for  continued,  direct, 
public  funding  of  $1.5  billion.  The  nations 
electric  utilities  would  contribute  $.1  billion 
financed  by  newly  created  tax  advantages: 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  rai.sed 
by  government  guaranteed  bonds  and  loans. 
The  lenders  (principally  insurance  compa- 
nies pension  funds,  investment  banks  and 
the  like)  are  to  be  repaid  by  selling  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  breeder  reactor. 
The  public  guarantees  that  the  power  gen- 
erated from  the  reactor  whenever  it  is  avail- 
able will  be  able  to  be  sold  for  more  than  its 
cost  of  production.  If  the  breeder  fails  to 
break  even,  then  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
off  all  of  the  pro,iects  debt,s. 

The  new  financing  plan  does  not  increase 
the  private  sector's  risk  exposure  at  all.  It 
only  stretches  out  the  public's  payments 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  (with  interest 
costs,  of  course)  and  moves  the  reactor  from 
onbudgel  to  off-budget. 

The  new  financing  plan  is  based  on  as- 
sumptions that  are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  if  the  as.sumptions  are  not  fulfilled,  the 
plan  will  increa.se  the  public's  liability.  For 
example,  the  plan  a.ssumes  that  the  bonds 
will  .sell  for  the  same  rate  as  treasury  issues. 
Historically,  government  guaranteed  bonds 
have  carried  a  risk  premium  over  treasury 
bonds.  Accordingly,  interest  payments  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  tho.se  anticipated  m 
the  plan. 


The  costs  of  the  reactor  are  highly  uncer- 
tain, but  any  costs  increases  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  public.  No  one  knows  how- 
much  will  be  required  to  make  the  breeder 
reactor  commercially  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
.search  and  development  project  that  indus- 
try cannot  handle.  That,  of  course,  does  not 
make  it  a  legitimate  public  project:  the 
breeder  reactor  must  compete  for  limited 
public  funds  with  all  other  public  projects. 
Nevertheless,  the  public  is  being  asked  to 
commit  whatever  it  takes  to  make  the  reac- 
tor a  commercial  entity.  The  private  sector 
is  going  to  send  the  tax  payments  (up  to  a 
limit  of  $.1  billion),  it  would  otherwise  make 
to  the  treasury,  to  this  project  and  purchase 
a  limited  amount  of  guaranteed  bonds  pro- 
vided they  are  at  least  as  attractive  as  treas- 
ury bonds. 

The  electricity  generated  from  this 
project  may  not  have  a  market.  At  present, 
no  electric  utility  is  willing  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  take  delivery  of  the  electricity  that 
may  be  generated  by  the  reactor.  TVA  and 
U.S.  government  studies  indicate  sufficient 
electricity  capacity  in  this  region  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  century  (the  end  dates 
of  their  studies).  This  is  not  surprising  since 
Clinch  River  was  a  R&D  project  and  was 
not  sited  with  consumers  in  mind.  The  con- 
sequence, of  course,  of  generating  the  wrong 
amounts  of  electricity  in  the  wrong  place  is 
that  the  public  will  have  to  pay  off  the  lend- 
ers. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  plan  is  not  cost 
sharing   and  does  not   increase   private   fi- 
nancing  and   risk   at   all.   It   does   increase 
public  liabilities  by  means  of  sophisticated 
financial  instruments  and  off-budget  financ- 
ing. In  our  opinion,  the  costs  of  this  project 
are  likely  to  go  higher  while  the  benefits  are 
likely  to  go  lower.  Congress  should  reject 
this  "financing  plan  and  slay  with  the  deci- 
sion of  May  1983  to  curtail  public  involve- 
ment in  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor. 
Kenneth    J.    Arrow.    Nobel    Laureate. 
Stanford      University:      Hendrik      S. 
Houthakker.  Harvard  University:  Wil- 
liam  Baumol.   New    York   University: 
Carolyn   Shaw   Bell.   Economist:   Bar- 
bara    R.     Bergmann.     University     of 
Maryland:  Kenneth  E.  Boulding.  Uni- 
versity  of   Colorado:    Dr.   Gerard   M. 
Brannon.  American  Council  of  Life  In- 
surance:    Dr.     Robert     S.     Browne. 
Howard  University. 
William  Capron.  Bo.ston  University:  Dr 
Charles  Cicchetti.  Economist:  John  H. 
Cumberland.  University  of  Maryland: 
Allen  R.  Ferguson,  Public  Interest  Ec- 
onomics Foundation:  A.  Myrick  Free- 
man   III,    Bowdoin    College:    Robert 
Haveman,    University    of    Wisconsin: 
Charles  Holt.  University  of  Texas:  Dr. 
Norman  H.  Jones.  Jr..  Economist. 
James  Tobin.  Nobel  laureate.  Yale  Uni- 
versity: Walter  W.  Heller,  University 
of    Minnesota:    Thomas    G.     Moore, 
Hoover     Institution:     Dr.     Allen     V. 
Kneese.     Economist:     John     Tepper 
Marlin.  Economist:  Daniel  McFadden. 
MIT-  W.  F.  Mueller.  University  of  Wis- 
consin: Roger  G.  Noll.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 
Richard  B.  Norgaard.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia—Berkeley: Leonard  A.  Rapping, 
University      of      Massachusetts:      Dr. 
Ronald  G.  Ridker.  The  World  Bank: 
Clifford  S.  Russell.  Economist:  Robert 
M.     Solow.     MIT:     Anthony     Yezer. 
George  Wa.shington  University;  Marty 
Zimmerman,  University  of  Michigan.* 
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FEDERALISM  STUDIES 


req  aire 
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material  follows: 

Governors'  Association 
1  tATioNAL    Conference    or 
Legislatures. 
tngton.  D.C..  October  14.  1983. 

URENBERGER. 

D.C. 

SENkTOR  Durenbercer;  Our  two  or- 

strongly  support  the  reauthor- 

le  revenue  sharing  program  and 
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(3)  Funding  for  Local  Share:  The  budget 
resolution  permits  funding  for  the  revenue 
sharing  program  to  rise  by  $450  million.  We 
support  this  increa.se.  one  that  is  badly 
needed  for  a  program  that  has  been  held 
constant  for  .so  long.  We  urge  your  consider- 
ation of  the  House  language  in  this  regard. 

(4)  Expansion  of  Audit  Requirements:  The 
current  statute  requires  the  performance  of 
a  local  audit  of  GRS  funds  at  lea.st  once 
every  3  years  with  the  audit  covering  at 
least  a  I  year  period.  The  House-approved 
reauthorization  would  require  performance 
of  an  annual  audit  with  exceptions  only  for 
governments  with  biennial  budgets.  The 
new  requirement  will  require  revisions  in 
the  audit  practices  of  some  states,  changes 
we  believe  are  unnecessary  in  light  of  the 
excellent  record  of  the  program  and  unde- 
sirable in  light  of  the  serious  dislocation 
they  would  cause  in  established  state  proce- 
dures. We  ask  that  you  support  the  Senate 
provision  on  the  audit  requirement. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our 
views.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  supply 
you  with  needed  information  or  otherwise 
be  helpful  to  you  in  your  role  as  a  confer- 
ence committee  member. 
Sincerely. 

Gov.  James  R.  Thompson. 
Chairman. 
National  Goremors'  Association. 

State  0.1  Illinois. 
Gov.  Richard  A.  Snellinc. 
Lead  Governor  on  Federalism. 
National  Governors'  Association. 

State  of  Vermont. 
A.s.semblyman  William  F. 
Passannante. 
President.  NCSL. 
Speaker  Pro  Tern. 
New  York  Stale  Assembly. 
Stale  Senator  Philip  J. 
Rock. 
Chairman.  State-Federal  Assembly. 

President  and  Majority  Leader. 

Illinois  State  Senate. 

General  Revenue  Sharing 
(Approved  by  the  Southern  Governors'  As- 
sociation.   Austin.    Tex.,    September    28. 
1983) 

background 
One  of  the  major  is.sues  rai.sed  during  the 
reenaclment  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
(GRS)  by  the  Congress  was  the  question  of 
allocation  formulas.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  defeated  attempts  to  alter  the 
current  formula,  and  instead  mandated  an 
evaluation  of  the  GRS  program.  One  of  the 
items  to  be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
using  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations'  proposed  Representa- 
tive Tax  System  as  an  alternative  means  of 
allocating  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds. 

The  Representative  Tax  System  (RTS) 
was  developed  as  a  theory  .several  years  ago 
by  the  Advi.sory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR).  RTS  is  ba.sed 
on  a  more  complex  and  abstract  system 
than  the  per  capita  income  figures  now  col- 
lected annually  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  has  never  been  tested  al  the  Federal 
level.  Applying  RTS  to  Federal  programs 
would  result  in  a  distribution  of  funds  radi- 
cally different  from  the  current  distribution 
using  per  capita  income  measures. 

The  House  of  Representatives  reenacled 
GRS  this  year  with  instructions  to  several 
Federal  agencies,  including  ACIR.  to  study 
and  recommend  methods  to  implement  RTS 
in  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  formula. 
The  Senate  bill,  which  was  pas.sed  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  calls  for  a  study  commission  to 


evaluate  the  impact  of  several  measures  of 
fi.scal  capacity,  including  RTS  and  per 
capita  income,  on  allocation  formulas.  The 
intent  of  the  Senate  was  further  clarified  in 
a  colloquy  between  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Durenberger.  Their  dialogue  specified  that 
ACIR  not  be  given  responsibility  for  evalu- 
ating the  RTS.  Instead,  an  agency  without  a 
prior  policy  position  on  the  issue,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  would  un- 
dertake the  study.  The  colloquy  also  opened 
the  study  commission  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment participation. 

recommendation 
The  Southern  Governors'  Association 
urges  the  conference  committee  to:  Adopt 
the  Senate  language  and  the  details  devel- 
oped in  the  colloquy  between  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Durenberger  regarding  the 
evaluation  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
program  and  the  full  participation  of  state 
and  local  governments.# 


CLARENCE     SKEETS'" 
GUSTAFSON 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Gustafson.  a  leading  figure  in 
Connecticut's  banking  industry  for  the 
past  43  years,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement, and  I  believe  that  upon  this 
momentous  occasion  it  is  fitting  to  call 
attention  to  his  significant  accom- 
plishments. 

"Skeets.  "  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends,  is  a  remarkable 
gentleman.  Beginning  his  banking 
career  literally  in  the  mail  room  of  a 
bank,  Skeets'  keen  intelligence,  relent- 
less energy,  and  diligence  enabled  him 
to  climb  to  his  mo.st  recent  office  of 
senior  vice  president  for  Connecticut 
Bank  &  Trust.  As  division  head  for  the 
bank's  eastern  region.  Skeets  has  been 
responsible  for  his  company's  oper- 
ation in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  State's  largest  geographical- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  obvious 
from  a  statement  of  his  career  path 
that  Skeets  possesses  financial 
acumen.  I  would  like  to  share  what  is 
truly  a  unique  attribute.  As  much  as 
our  society  has  advanced  to  high  tech- 
nologies and  many  of  our  industries 
have  become  fully  automated,  often- 
times the  average  citizen  finds  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  business  world  to  be 
cold  and  impersonal.  Skeets  has 
brought  warmth  and  compassion  to  all 
of  his  professional  undertakings.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  become  desensitized  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  countless  Connecticut 
residents.  This  man  is  regarded  as 
friend  and  neighbor  by  many  of  his 
customers  for  his  humane  and  individ- 
ualistic approach. 

Skeets  has  not  limited  his  energies 
to  his  career.  He  has  contributed  to 
numerous  service  organizations  as  a 
member  of  the  Norwich  Community 
Development  Corp.,  United  Communi- 
ty Services,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Foundation,  the  study  commission  of 


the  State  legislature  on  bank  holdings. 
Backus  Hospital,  United  Way.  and  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Development 
Council  to  name  a  few.  Skeets  has 
made  major  civic  contributions. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  I 
ask  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
Connecticut  in  honoring  this  fine  citi- 
zen. It  is  hoped  that  the  years  ahead 
will  bring  Skeets,  his  wife  Alice,  and 
his  family  continued  happiness  and 
success.* 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  4013  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  H.R.  4013,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  program  administered  by 
the  SEA  until  January  1,  1985,  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
Mr.  STE"VENS.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  A  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  will  ensue  until  10  a.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  at  that  time  resume  debate  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  S.  1342,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 

ncss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m.  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  resume  debate 
on  the  two  remaining  amendments  in 
disagreement  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations conference  report,  H.R.  3363. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  only  amendments  in  order  to 
amendments  No.  94  and  No.  95  in  dis- 
agreement be  the  Melcher-Armstrong 
coal  leasing  amendment  to  No.  94 
under  a  1-hour  time  limitation  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  Senator  McClure 
or  their  designees,  and  the  Wilson 
OCS  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
94  or  No.  95  in  disagreement  and  that 
that  amendment  of  Senator  Wilson 
be  limited  to  20  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Senator  Wilson  and 
Senator  McClure,  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  Wilson  amendment  would  not  be 
in  order  by  reason  of  this  time  agree- 
ment but  that  all  rights  would  be  re- 
served with  respect  to  the  amendment 
being  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Wilson 
amendment  would  be  in  order  to 
amendment  No.  94  in  any  event  and  to 
No.  95  it  would  take  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  change  or  alter  the  rights  of  the 
parties  in  any  way. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
Senator  Armstrong  does  not  cospon- 
sor  the  Melcher  amendment,  then  Mr. 
Armstrong  shall  be  permitted  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  94 
upon  which  there  will  be  a  1-hour  time 
agreement  equally  divided  as  provided 
for  the  other  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  94,  and  let  me  reiterate  at 
this  point  that  no  other  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  94  or  No.  95  shall  be 
in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  no  points  of  order  be  deemed  to 
have  been  waived  by  this  agreement, 
and  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill  is  not  disposed  of  early  in 
the  day.  the  Senate-resume  debate  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  upon  disposing  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered.  Thai  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
October  20.  1983.  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  two  remaining  amendments 
in  disagreement  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3363.  Interior  Appropriations  Bill,  and 
that  the  onlv  amendments  to  be  in  order  al 
thai  lime  be  the  Melcher/Armstrong  coal 
lea-sing  amendment  to  Amendment  No.  94. 
on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  .such  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  or  their  designees,  provided  that 
if   the   Senator   from   Colorado   (Mr.   Arm- 
strong) chooses  not  to  co-sponsor  the  Mel- 
cher amendment,  he  be  permitted  lo  offer 
an  amendment  to  Amendment  No.  94  in  his 
own  right,  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.   McClure).  or  their  designees, 
and  the  OCS  amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
lo  either  Amendment  No.  94  or  95.  on  which 
there   shall   be   20   minutes   debate,   lo   be 


equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  or  their  designees. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  points  of  order 
be  deemed  to  have  been  waived  by  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  state  to  the 
Chair  again.  I  made  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  earlier  that  if  that  time  agree- 
ment is  fulfilled  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther matters  that  could  be  raised  to 
the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion conference  committee  report. 
That  is  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

We  are  hopeful  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  notified  and  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  immediately  follow- 
ing routine  morning  business  at  10 
a.m.  and  we  expect  votes  to  occur  in 
the  morning. 

We  have  disposed  of  the  noncontro- 
versial  amendments  this  evening  with 
the  consent  of  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  and  in  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  I  do  thank  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  Pell  for  their  cooperation 
this  evening  in  handling  so  many 
amendments  to  that  bill. 


ORDER   FOR   THE   RECOGNITION 

OF     SENATOR     PROXMIRE     ON 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
period  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  be  granted  a  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15-  minutes  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate?  Does  my  good  friend  have 
any  further  business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
review  the  schedule  for  tomorrow.  To- 
morrow the  Senate  will  at  10  a.m. 
resume  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorizations  bill.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  there  will  be  votes  on 
that  bill  in  the  morning  hours. 

At  1  p.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  under  a  time  agreement.  Fol- 
lowing that  conference  report,  the 
Senate   will   resume   consideration   of 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
8:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  19,  1983: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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WORSENING  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
ARGENTINA 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  ran  an  article  titled  "Anti-Semi- 
tism on  Rise  in  Argentina."  It  con- 
tained a  seemingly  endless  litany  of  re- 
vulsive anti-Semitic  acts  and  violence 
against  Jews  in  Argentina,  the  home 
of  Latin  America's  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Moises  Camji,  the  vice  president  of 
the  political  arm  of  a  number  of 
Jewish  organizations  in  Argentina, 
said: 

There  is  fear  that  the  tremendous  social 
and  economic  chaos  we  are  experiencing  will 
be  manipulated  by  Nazi-fascist  groups. 
There  is  the  historical  precedent. 

Herman  Schiller,  director  of  a  pro- 
gressive Argentine  Jewish  weekly  has 
stated: 

Paradoxically.  anti-Semitism  grows  in  Ar- 
gentina during  a  democratic  opening  be- 
cause it  is  used  as  a  destabilizing  factor  by 
fascist  groups  connected  with  the  security 
forces,  or  by  right-wing  coup-mongers. 

The  anti-Semitic  acts  outlined  in  the 
article  include:  the  mushrooming  sales 
of  virulently  anti-Jewish  publications, 
which  have  stepped  up  their  attacks 
on  Jews;  the  sale  of  far-right  and  Nazi 
tracts  openly  sold  in  newspaper  kiosks 
throughout  downtown  Buenos  Aires; 
the  complete  sellout  within  a  few- 
weeks  of  appearance  at  street  vendors 
of  the  anti-Semitic  book,  "The  Inter- 
national Jew";  the  featuring  on  a 
number  of  radio  programs  of  avowedly 
Fascist  and  racist  speakers,  assailing 
Argentina's  Jewish  community  and 
Israel,  and  praising  Adolf  Hitler; 
within  a  4-month  period,  hundreds  of 
acts  of  vandalism,  telephone  threats 
and  bomb  scares  against  Jews;  the  van- 
dalizing of  at  least  four  synagogues  in 
the  capital;  bomb  threats  at  about  45 
Jewish  schools,  at  one  of  which  a 
bomb  was  found  outside  and  deactivat- 
ed. The  litany  goes  on  and  on. 

Last  month  the  cover  of  a  weekly 
newsmagazine  showed  a  Star  of  David 
splashed  with  paint  and  the  question, 
"Is  it  dangerous  to  be  Jewish  in  Argen- 
tina?" The  article  appeared  to  answer 
its  own  question  "yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  deeply  dis- 
turbing signs  coming  from  the  Argen- 
tine Government  at  a  time  when  they 
are  moving  toward  their  first  election 
in  7   years.   The  present   regime  can 


never  be  accused  of  concern  for 
human  rights  of  any  group,  and  now 
the  Jews  in  particular  are  being  used 
as  scapegoats  once  again. 

This  can  only  bring  sadness  to  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
human  rights,  safety  and  freedom  of 
all  people,  but  especially  for  those  who 
have  always  been  in  the  minority  and 
therefore  more  vulnerable  to  mistreat- 
ment and  harassment. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
Post  article.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 
Thank  you. 
Anti-Semitism  on  Rise  in  Argentina 
(By  Martin  Andersen) 
Buenos  AiRES.-Against  a  backdrop  of  de- 
teriorating  social   conditions   and   political 
uncertainty,  Jewish  community  leaders  and 
others  are  voicing  increasing  concern  about 
a  recent  upsurge  in  anti-Semitism  and  vio- 
lence against  Jews  here. 

Jews  say  current  conditions  have  not  yet 
reached  the  level  of  violence  of  three  years 
ago,  when  synagogues  and  Jewish-owned 
businesses  were  bombed  and  homes  were 
sprayed  by  gunfire.  However,  growing  social 
unrest  and  an  apparent  government  unwill- 
ingness, or  inability,  to  control  the  outbreak 
has  spawned  fears  that  more  violence  lies 
ahead. 

Argentina  is  home  to  Latin  America's  larg- 
est Jewish  community,  which  ranks  as  the 
world's  seventh  largest. 

■There  is  fear  that  the  tremendous  social 
and  economic  chaos  we  are  experiencing  will 
be  manipulated  by  Nazi-fascist  groups, "  said 
Moises  Camji.  vice  president  of  the  DAIA. 
the  political  arm  of  most  Jewish  organiza- 
tions here.  "There  is  the  historical  prece- 
dent, and  what  happens  here  doesn't  have 
to  occur  in  exactly  the  same  way." 

•We  are  living  in  a  moment  of  total  anar- 
chy." said  Rabbi  Marshall  Meyer,  an  Ameri- 
can, leader  of  the  Bet  El  Synagogue  here 
and  head  of  Buenos  Aires'  Jewish  Rabbini- 
cal Seminary.  "There  is  no  government: 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  disas- 
trous." 

The  most  visible  evidence  of  rising  anti- 
Semitism,  observers  here  say.  are  the  mush- 
rooming sales  of  virulently  anti-Jewish  pub- 
lications, which  have  stepped  up  their  at- 
tacks on  Jews. 

Far-right  and  Nazi  tracts  are  openly  sold 
in  newspaper  kiosks  throughout  downtown 
Buenos  Aires.  Street  vendors  say  that  one 
book,  "The  International  Jew.  "  sold  out 
within  a  few  weeks  of  hitting  the  stands. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  radio  programs 
here  and  in  the  provinces  recently  have  fea- 
tured avowedly  fascist  and  racist  speakers, 
assailing  Argentina's  Jew  ish  community  and 
Israel,  and  praising  Adolf  Hitler.  Early  last 
month.  Jewish  community  protests  resulted 
in  an  abrupt  end  of  a  two-hour  anti-Semitic, 
late-night  radio  broadcast  that  ran  for  six 
weeks  on  state-run  radio. 

The  recently  formed  Jewish  Movement 
for  Human  Rights,  led  by  Rabbi  Meyer,  has 
announced     plans     for    a     protest     march 


Monday  against  the  increase  in  anti-Semitic 
acts. 

Jewish  leaders  and  others  here  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  increasing  vio- 
lence against  Jews.  Within  a  four-month 
period,  hundreds  of  acts  of  vandalism,  tele- 
phone threats  and  bomb  scares  have  set  the 
Jewish  community  on  edge. 

At  least  four  synagogues  have  been  van- 
dalized in  the  capital.  About  45  Jewish 
schools  have  received  bomb  threats,  and  at 
one  a  bomb  found  outside  the  building  had 
to  be  deactivated. 

Late  last  month,  the  cover  of  the  weekly 
newsmagazine  Siete  Dias  showed  a  Star  of 
David  splashed  with  paint  and  the  question: 
•Is  it  dangerous  to  be  Jewish  in  Argentina?" 
The  article,  which  chronicled  more  than 
two  decades  of  often  deadly  anti-Semitism 
here,  appeared  to  answer  its  own  question 
with  a  barely  qualified  'yes." 

In  May.  a  restaurant  in  the  Once  neigh- 
borhood was  sprayed  with  machine-gun  fire 
while  30  people  were  inside,  and  in  August  a 
local  synagogue  was  peppered  with  bullets. 

Jews  have  also  been  the  object  of  a 
stepped-up  campaign  of  telephone  threats. 
Last  month  the  far-right  Pedro  Giacchino 
Commando  Group  turned  its  attention  to 
several  prominent  Jews  and  issued  a  com- 
munique calling  on  Argentines  to  arm  them- 
selves and  fight  the  -traitors. " 

Two  days  before  Rosh  Hashana.  the 
Jewish  new  year,  more  than  a  dozen  people 
attacked  a  synagogue  in  the  South  Atlantic 
coastal  town  of  Commodoro  Rivadavia.  The 
group,  wielding  axes  and  other  sharp  instru- 
ments, broke  windows  and  a  door.  They  also 
painted  swastikas  and  threats  on  the  build- 
ing. 

The  group,  described  as  well-coordmated 
and  organized,  also  attacked  most  of  the 
businesses  and  homes  of  the  30  Jewish  fami- 
lies living  there. 

•It  was  the  closest  thing  to  a  pogrom  here 
in  a  long  time.  "  Meyer  said. 

A  group  of  more  than  30  parents  called 
for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Buenos  Aires 
municipal  officials  after  a  group  of  about  25 
children,  some  as  young  as  6.  was  threat- 
ened and  abused  by  health  personnel  while 
undergoing  routine  physicals  Sept.  16.  The 
parents  said  the  employees  taunted  the  chil- 
dren with  insults  such  as  •You  Jew  S.O.B. " 
and  "You  should  be  sent  to  the  gas  cham- 
bers." 

Late  last  month  a  burst  of  machine-gun 
fire  raked  the  facade  of  a  kosher  pizzeria  in 
the  Once  neighborhood  near  the  center  of 
town. 

In  recent  days  in  both  the  Once,  a  popular 
commercial  district,  and  the  nearby  middle- 
class  neighborhood  of  Caballito.  Jewish 
homes  and  businesses  have  been  targets  of 
vandalism.  In  Caballito  a  number  of  Jewish- 
owned  stores  were  painted  with  the  words 
•Ghetto  1983.  " 

Municipal  education  officials  condemned 
the  incident  and  ordered  an  investigation. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  here  that  the 
current  rash  of  incidents  is  the  work  of  far- 
right  groups  seeking  to  undermine  Argenti- 
na's return  to  constitutional  rule,  slated  in 
January. 


•  This 


•bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  1983  Bnai  Brith  "Great  Amer- 
ican Traditions  Award"  for  the  Tampa 
Bay  area  is  being  presented  to  Mr.  Gus 
A.  Stavros,  president  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Inc.,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  the 
honorary  cochairman  of  this  year's 
banquet  held  in  Mr.  Stavros'  honor  on 
November  12,  1983. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
Gus  and  Frances,  his  wife  of  35  years, 
came  to  Florida  many  years  ago  and 
quickly  became  active  in  the  communi- 
ty while  raising  their  children.  Ellen, 
Paul,  and  Mark.  Whether  you  mention 
business  associations,  cultural  events, 
transportation  problems,  church  mat- 
ters, or  youth  programs.  Gus  Stavros 
has  contributed  his  time,  his  efforts 
and  his  leadership  to  help  make  not 
only  his  hometown  and  his  county, 
but  the  entire  Tampa  Bay  area  a 
better  place  to  live. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  recognized 
Gus  Stavros  as  the  "Free  Enterpriser 
of  the  Year  "  in  1982,  and  this  award 
merely  follows  numerous  other  awards 
he  has  received  including  the  prestigi- 
ous "Bilgore  Humanitarian  Award"  in 
1977  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa's  'Out- 
standing Layman's  Award"  in  1979. 
Now  the  Bnai  Brith  "Great  American 
Traditions  Award"  again  exemplifies 
that  special  character  of  Gus  Stavros, 
and  it  is  especially  fitting  for  the  Bnai 
Brith  to  honor  the  .son  of  Greek  im- 
migrants who  gave  him  a  love  of  life 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  been  asked  to 
serve  as  this  year's  honorary  chairman 
of  the  banquet  honoring  Gus  Stavros, 
but  I  am  even  more  honored  to  have 
met  Gus  more  than  20  years  ago  and 
to  enjoy  his  friendship.  Gus  Stavros  is 
a  most  dedicated  and  outstanding  citi- 
zen. He  is  truly  worthy  of  this  year's 
award,  and  as  I  congratulate  Gus  and 
thank  him  for  his  many  contributions 
to  our  community,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation,  I  also  commend  the  Bnai 
Brith  for  honoring  this  man  who  rep- 
resents what  is  good  about  America.* 


LAX  ENFORCEMENT  OF  BAN  ON 
RESALE  PRICE  FIXING  OPPOSED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  persistent  critic  of  this  adminis- 
tration's lax  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
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trust  prohibition  on  resale  price  main- 
tenance. The  practice  whereby  a  man- 
ufacturer tries  to  dictate  the  price  at 
which  the  retailer  resells  to  consumers 
is  per  se  illegal  under  longstanding  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Nevertheless, 
both  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Antitrust  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
openly  disavowed  the  Court's  rulings 
and  said  they  will  modify  enforcement 
to  suit  their  own.  relaxed  view  of  what 
the  law  should  be.  The  result  is  that  in 
difficult  economic  times  we  are  seeing 
consumers  increasingly  deprived  of 
the  discounts  and  bargains  many  have 
relied  upon  to  make  ends  meet. 

Understandably,  more  and  more 
Members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
about  this  issue.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  FTC,  I  have  received  an  in- 
creasing number  of  inquiries  from  col- 
leagues. Accordingly,  I  am  here  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  describing 
the  controversy  over  resale  price  main- 
tenance. 

Additionally.  I  have  introduced 
today  a  resolution  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  enforce  the  law.  I  note  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Rudman, 
sponsored  by  Senators  of  both  parties. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  the  text  of 
which  is  printed  here: 

H.J.  Res.  389 

Joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  all  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  enforce  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  the  Sherman  Act.  and  all 
other  Federal  antitrust  laws  including  the 
prohibition  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1914  enacted  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit 
"unfair  methods  of  competition"; 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1890  enacted  the 
Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  'Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations  .  .  ."". 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  held  that  vertical 
price  restraints  are  per  .se  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  including  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act; 

Whereas  the  Congress  upheld  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  prohibiting  vertical  price  restric- 
tions when  in  1975  portions  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  and  the  McGuire  Act  authoriz- 
ing State  laws  permitting  "fair-trade"  re- 
strictions were  repealed; 

Whereas  consumers  benefit  from  vigorous 
price  competition  at  the  retail  level  and  are 
hurt  by  vertical  price-fixing  conspiracies 
which  raise  consumer  prices  and  infringe 
upon  retailers'  rights  to  free  trade; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  General  arc 
charged  with  instituting  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws; 
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Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  General,  in 
contravention  of  their  responsibilities  for 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws,  are  not  active- 
ly enforcing  the  law  regarding  vertical  price 
restraints;  and 

Whereas  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  has  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  in  part,  advocates  weakening  the  law 
regarding  vertical  price  restraints:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General,  and  all  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  officials  shall  faithfully 
and  vigorously  enforce  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  the  Sherman  Act,  and  all 
other  Federal  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
prohibition  against  vertical  price  restraints, 
and  shall  cease  propounding  arguments  in 
court  designed  to  weaken  the  law  prohibit- 
ing vertical  price  restraints.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  other  Federal  agencies 
and  officials  shall  deem  it  necessary  to 
change  the  law  prohibiting  vertical  price  re- 
straints, such  agencies  and  officials  shall 
forward  proposed  legislation  embodymg 
such  changes  to  the  Congress  for  proper 
consideration. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  21. 
19831 


Discounters.  Alleging  Price-Fixing.  Are 
Fighting  Cuts  in  Their  Supplies 
(By  Claudia  Ricci) 
Not   long   ago.   an   eager  bargain   hunter 
could  buy  a  Pioneer  sterro  receiver  through 
a  catalog  showroom  and  .save  a  good  $100. 
But  no  more.  Last  June  Pioneer  cut  off  dis- 
tribution to  all  catalog  showrooms,  saying  it 
wanted  to  thin  out  dealer  ranks. 

"Our  product  was  over-distributed.  "  ex- 
plains Jack  Doyle,  president  of  Pioneer 
Electronics  (USA)  Inc.  "When  you  have 
product  in  too  many  places,  it  doesn't  have 
much  value  to  anybody.  "  he  adds. 

Nonsense,  say  some  discounters;  Pioneer 
just  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  price  choppers. 
"The  end  result  is  that  consumers  pay 
more"  for  Pioneer  equipment,  says  Tracy 
Mandart.  president  of  H.  J.  Wilson  Co..  a 
large  catalog  showroom  dealer. 

Many  manufacturers  besides  Pioneer  have 
choke(i  off  supplies  to  discounters  in  recent 
months,  and  the  discounters  are  figthing 
back.  They  say  cutting  off  a  discount  store 
constitutes  price-fixing,  violates  antitrust 
laws,  threatens  the  discount  industry  and 
will  force  millions  of  consumers  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  full-price  stores.  They 
blame  the  cut-off  trend  on  Reagan  adminis- 
tration officials  who  take  the  position  that 
price-fixing  isn't  always  harmful. 

Earlier  this  year,  several  retailers  and 
their  trade  groups  started  a  Washington 
lobbying  campaign  to  fight  price-fixing. 
This  prompted  some  recent  demands  from 
members  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment enforce  the  law  against  "vertical  " 
price-fixing,  in  which  manufacturers  impose 
the  price  that  retailers  must  charge  for 
their  merchandise.  Burlington  Coat  Facto- 
ry a  New  Jersey  retailer,  even  organized  a 
shopper  write-in  last  fall.  It  deluged  Con- 
gress with  half  a  million  angry  postcards  op- 
posing price-fixing.  Now  Burlington  plans  to 
ask  customers  to  write  to  the  White  House. 


A  REAL  CONSUMER  ISSUE 

Several  large  retailers,  including  K  mart 
Corp.  and  Dayton-Hudson  Corp.s  Target 
discount  chain,  sent  representatives  to  the 
White  House  in  March  to  argue  that  the 
Justice  Departments  position  is  anti-con- 
sumer. "There's  no  doubt  prices  would  go 
up"  if  the  department  gets  its  way.  .says 
Robert  Stevenson,  a  K  mart  vice  president. 
■We've  told  the  White  House  it's  a  real  con- 
sumer issue. " 

Some  discounters  especially  assail  William 
F.  Baxter,  the  Justice  Departments  anti- 
trust chief.  Appointed  two  years  ago.  he  ini- 
tiated fewer  antitrust  cases  than  his  prede- 
cessors. Wary  of  government  interference  in 
business,  he  thinks  that  many  practices 
commonly  thought  to  restrict  competition 
dont  really  do  so. 

Among  other  things,  the  official  questions 
a  1911  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  automati- 
cally makes  it  illegal  for  manufacturers  to 
dictate  the  prices  retailers  must  charge  for 
their  products.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  this  prac- 
tice, called  resale  price  maintenance  as  well 
as  vertical  price-fixing,  doesnt  always 
reduce  competition,  may  actually  benefit 
consumers  and  should  be  judged  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

If  manufacturers  aren"t  free  to  stop  dis- 
counting, some  full-price  retailers  will  be 
forced  to  drop  their  products  or  to  reduce 
the  service  and  technical  advice  they  offer 
consumers.  Mr.  Baxter  believes.  He  thinks 
customers  often  take  up  the  time  of  sales 
clerks  in  full-service  stores,  then  buy  the 
product  from  discounters,  giving  discounters 
a  free  ride  at  the  cost  of  full-service  stores. 
James  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  is  also  supposed 
to  police  price-fixing,  generally  shares  Mr. 
Baxters  views  on  vertical  price-fixing. 

With  Mr.  Baxters  direction,  the  Justice 
Department  is  trying  to  persuade  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  relax  its  long-held  opposi- 
tion to  vertical  price-fixing.  The  depart- 
ment's brief,  siding  with  Monsanto  Co.  in  a 
high  court  ca.se  scheduled  to  be  heard  this 
fall,  argues  that  vertical  price  maintenance 
should  be  judged  case-bycase  according  to 
whether  it  would  unreasonably  restrict  com- 
petition. 

In  a  federal  court  case  in  California,  the 
department  is  seeking  a  ruling  favorable  to 
a  manufacturer.  Apple  Computer  Inc..  being 
sued  by  six  discounters.  Apple  says  it 
stopped  supplying  the  discounters,  all  Cali- 
fornia computer  dealers  who  sell  through 
mail-order  channels,  in  order  to  limit  distri- 
bution to  dealers  who  provide  face-to-face 
service. 

Apple  attorney  David  Kopf  says  the  com- 
puter maker  didn't  cut  off  a  class  of  mer- 
chants, but  "a  type  of  dealing"  that  i.sn't 
particularly  consumer-oriented.  "I  think 
mail-order  is  a  quick  way  to  get  the  wrong 
product."  says  Mr.  Kopf.  adding  that  com- 
puter buyers  need  guidance  in  selecting  a 
unit.  Cutting  off  mail-order  dealers  wasn't 
price-fixing  "either  directly  or  in  disguise." 
he  says.  "We  view  facc-to-face  service  as  es- 
sential. "  And  now  that  the  company  has  cut 
off  mailorder,  he  .says,  "we're  much  more 
happy  with  the  service  being  provided  to 
our  customers."" 

But  the  discounters  charge  in  the  suit 
that  Apple  acted  to  satisfy  full-price  dealers 
who  complained  about  discounters.  They 
charge  Apple  with  conspiring  with  dealers 
to  manipulate  the  price  of  Apple  products. 
Apple  denies  the  charges. 

■What  really  upsets  us  is  that  the  U.S. 
government  is  taking  sides"  with  Apple,  says 
Francis  Ravel,  president  of  Olympic  Sales 


Co..  one  of  the  six  plaintiffs.  Their  job  is  to 
enforce  the  present  laws.  Why  dont  they  do 
it?"" 

Mr.  Ravel  wrote  to  all  100  U.S.  senators 
accusing  Mr.  Baxter  of  protecting  large 
companies.  "Big  business  has  all  the  rights 
and  small  business  has  no  rights  at  all. 
except  the  right  ...  to  go  broke.""  he  said. 

One  of  Mr.  Baxters  assistants  says  the 
Justice  Department  isnt  taking  sides  in  the 
Apple  ca.se  and  "has  absolutely  no  interest 
in  whether  Apple  wins  or  loses."  The  de- 
partment is  simply  suggesting  to  the  court  a 
legal  and  economic  framework  for  deciding 
antitrust  issues  raised  by  the  case,  he  says. 

But  discounters  are  skeptical,  and  they  es- 
pecially question  Mr.  Baxters  argument 
that  consumers  need  more  services.  "Tell 
me  what  kind  of  service  is  required  in 
buying  a  piece  of  Lenox  giftware."  says  Ev- 
erett Purdy.  senior  vice  president  of  Service 
Merchandise  Co..  a  large,  catalog-showroom 
retailer.  Until  last  fall,  the  Service  Mer- 
chandise catalog  offered  Lenox  china.  But 
the  supply  dried  up  after  Lenox  won  FTC 
permission  to  stop  its  authorized  dealers 
from  "transshipping."  the  product  to  dis- 
counters. 


CONTROL  OF  AN  IMAGE 

Transshipping,  in  which  discounters  buy 
their  merchandise  from  authorized  dealers 
with  overstock  instead  of  from  manufactur- 
ers, raises  another  issue  in  the  discount  pric- 
ing fight.  "We  dont  terminate  anybody  for 
discounting."  says  Stephen  F.  Lichtenstein. 
secretary  of  Lenox  Inc.  But  transshipping  to 
unauthorized  price-cutters  "takes  away  con- 
trol of  our  image."  he  adds. 

Our  authorized  dealers  have  magnificent 
displays,  and  they  have  people  who  are 
trained"  to  discuss  fine  china.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein says.  Several  other  manufacturers 
have  sought  FTC  permi-ssion  to  stop  their 
dealers  from  transshipping. 

While  discounters  complain  most  about 
Mr.  Baxter  and  the  Justice  Department, 
they  al.so  gripe  about  FTC  policies.  Lately 
the  number  of  new  price-fixing  cases  initiat- 
ed by  the  agency  has  fallen  sharply,  and 
critics  say  manufacturers  are  taking  this  as 
a  signal  to  fix  prices. 

The  rhetoric  is  that  you  may  go  out  and 
engage  in  vertical  price  restraint  because  we 
dont  think  theres  anything  wrong  with 
it."""  .savs  Benjamin  Sharp,  a  Washington 
lawyer  who  .served  in  the  FTCs  Bureau  of 
Competition  until  last  year.  "I  have  some 
real  problems  with  that." 

Tim  Muris.  who  now  heads  that  FTC 
bureau,  says  that  a  1977  Supreme  Court 
ruling  left  a  big  ■gray  area"  in  price-fixing 
law  that  makes  the  agency  more  cautious 
about  taking  action  against  manufacturers. 
We  will  bring  vertical  cases.""  but  the 
agency  wants  to  avoid  "knee-jerk  reactions" 
to  charges  that  retailers  have  fallen  victim 
to  price-fixing,  the  official  adds. 

Many  members  of  Congress  find  this  ap- 
proach alarming.  In  recent  weeks.  27  sena- 
tors have  sponsored  a  resolution  demanding 
that  the  Justice  Department  and  the  FTC 
enforce  the  price-fixing  law  and  seek 
changes  only  through  Congress.  Last 
month,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved a  funding  measure  that  would  bar 
the  Justice  Department  from  engaging  in 
court  cases  to  argue  for  relaxing  the  ban  on 
price-fixing.  Two  senators.  Republican 
Warren  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Democrat  Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  are 
preparing  a  brief  opposing  the  Justice  De- 
partment "s  position  in  the  Monsanto  case. 
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Following  is  the  statement  of  Am- 
bassador Zhang: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  3.  1983) 

SiNO-U.S.  Relations:  Promises  and 
Challenges 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  1949.  great  progress  in  all 
fields  has  been  achieved.  Now.  there  exists  a 
favourable  political  situation  of  stability 
and  unity.  The  living  standards  of  our  one 
billion  people  have  been  substantially  im- 
proved. The  gross  industrial  and  agricultur- 
al output  in  1982  surpassed  the  4  percent 
annual  growth  rate  set  for  the  present 
Sixth  Five-Year  Plan.  The  whole  nation  has 
embarked  on  a  modernization  drive— mod- 
ernization in  industry,  agriculture,  science 
and  technology,  and  national  defense— and 
strives  to  quadruple  the  gross  annual  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  output  value  by  the 
end  of  this  century. 

Externally.  China  adheres  to  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policy,  taking  opposition  to  he- 
gemonism  and  .safeguarding  world  peace  as 
the  basic  points  of  departure.  China  at- 
taches great  importance  to  Sino-U.S.  rela- 
tions, believing  that  the  development  of 
these  relations  is  not  only  in  the  fundamen- 
tal interests  of  both  our  peoples  but  also 
conducive  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
Therefore.  China  stands  for  establishing, 
enduring  and  stable  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Com- 
munique of  January  1.  1979  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  and  the 
August  Communique  of  1982.  In  recent 
years,  a  series  of  agreements,  accords  and 
protocols  have  been  signed  between  the  two 
governments,  covering  various  aspects  of 
our  relations.  Multiplication  of  exchanges  in 
various  fields  has  contributed  to  the  friend- 
ship and  well-being  of  both  peoples.  Thou- 
.sands  of  Chinese  scholars  and  students  are 
here  on  American  campuses.  Numerous  visi- 
tors come  and  go.  ignoring  the  vast  distance 
po.sed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  economic 
field.  China  pursues  a  policy  of  opening  to 
the  outside  world,  which  has  brought  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  trade  between  our  two 
countries.  Chinese  and  American  companies 
have  in  recent  years  signed  more  than  100 
contracts  and  agreements.  The  two-way 
trade  turnover  in  1982  topped  $5  billion, 
which  is  almost  six  times  that  of  1978.  As 
China  is  .setting  out  to  revamp  its  enter- 
prises and  strengthen  its  energy,  mineral, 
transport  and  commimication  and  other  .sec- 
tors of  the  national  economy,  we  can  find 
more  .sectors  for  further  cooperation. 

However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
there  still  remain  certain  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  Sino-U.S.  relations,  the 
chief  one  being  the  Taiwan  question.  Our 
principled  position  is  that  there  should  be 
no  infringement  on  China's  sovereignty  and 
no  interference  in  China's  internal  affairs. 
We  hope  that  the  existing  obstacles  will  be 
cleared  away  one  after  another  .so  that 
broader  vistas  will  be  opened  for  a  construc- 
tive relationship.* 
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•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  22,  the 
Greater  Pittson  area  will  celebrate  a 
significant  event.  The  Greater  Pittson 
Ambulance  Association  will  observe  its 
30th  anniversary  with  a  dinner-dance. 
At  that  time,  the  association  will  pay 
special  tribute  to  its  past  president, 
Frank  C.  Castellino.  who  also  serves  as 
the  recorder  of  deeds  of  Luzerne 
County. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Great- 
er Pittston  Ambulance  Association  is 
one  of  the  most  active  in  all  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  In  1979,  it  had  1,200 
runs  and  with  each  passing  year,  the 
number  has  either  remained  the  same 
or  actually  increased. 

The  Eissociation  has  raised  funds  to 
purchase  the  most  modern  of  medical 
equipment.  As  a  community  service,  it 
distributes  vials  of  life  to  senior  citi- 
zens. It  takes  part  in  fire  drills  at 
schools  and  multiunit  apartment 
buildings. 

In  1982  a  paging  system  was  put  into 
service  enhancing  the  ability  of  calling 
volunteers  to  man  the  ambulance.  Co- 
operative understanding  was  reached 
with  nearby  communities  whereby 
each  is  a  standby  for  the  other  should 
two  calls  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Currently,  the  association  is  com- 
prised of  34  attendants.  Of  these,  3  are 
paramedics,  9  are  EMTs.  20  hold  cur- 
rent first  aid  and  CPR  cards,  2  are  en- 
rolled in  EMT  classes  and  3  of  the 
EMTs  have  had  other  medical  train- 
ing. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are 
James  Ruane,  president:  Frank 
Roman  III,  vice  president:  Louis  Cala- 
brese,  treasurer:  Susan  Monk,  secre- 
tary: James  Rooney,  captain,  and  Bill 
Williams,  Herry  Walsh,  and  Susan 
Monk,  cocaptains. 

For  all  of  these  community  volun- 
teers and,  in  particular,  for  Past  Presi- 
dent Castellino,  next  Saturday's  cele- 
bration will  be  a  well-deserved  reflec- 
tion of  hard  work  and  significant 
achievement  for  the  community.  And 
that  spirit  of  voluntarism  is.  of  course. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  made  America 
great  over  the  paist  two  centuries. 

And  so  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  greater  Pittston 
Ambulance  Association  on  its  30th  an- 
niversary, acknowledging  the  tireless 
efforts  of  its  volunteer  officers  and 
members  and  of  according  special  rec- 
ognition to  Recorder  of  Deeds  Frank 
C.  Castellino  as  he  is  honored  by  his 
colleagues  for  so  many  years  of  com- 
munity service.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report   for   Wednesday,    October    19. 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Resignation  of  James  Watt 

On  Sunday,  October  9.  James  Watt  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President  accepted  it  with  reluctance, 
thereby  ending  the  term  of  one  of  the  most 
controversial  secretaries  in  the  134-year  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  To 
most  observers,  the  resignation  came  as  no 
surprise.  Faced  with  mounting  pressure 
from  the  public  at  large,  open  speculation  in 
the  media  as  to  his  replacement,  and  a  reso- 
lution of  no  confidence  pending  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Watt  chose  the  reasonable 
course  and  stepped  aside. 

Hoosiers  do  not  generally  focus  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  but  its  secretary 
has  a  very  important  job.  He  manages  an 
annual  budget  of  $6  billion,  controls  over 
500  million  acres  of  federal  land,  and  has 
trust  responsibility  for  some  50  million  acres 
of  Indian  land.  He  guides  the  conservation 
and  development  of  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources, the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
the  coordination  of  federal  and  stale  recrea- 
tion programs.  He  oversees  the  preservation 
of  .scenic  and  historic  areas,  operates  em- 
ployment programs  for  young  people,  and 
reclaims  arid  land  in  the  western  states.  He 
administers  necessary  services  for  native 
Americans,  hydroelectric  power  systems. 
and  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
American  territories.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Mr.  Watt  wielded  great  power. 

A  barrage  of  justifiable  criticism  has  been 
levelled  at  Mr.  Watt,  but  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  he  displayed  some  positive  traits 
during  his  tenure  in  office.  Mr.  Watt  was  a 
very  vigorous  man  (a  "mover  and  shaker"  in 
Washington  terms)  with  a  clear  vi.sion  of  his 
goal  as  secretary.  His  energy  and  single- 
mindedness  enabled  him  to  drive  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy. He  knew  the  intricacies  of  that 
bureaucracy  as  well  as  any  of  his  fellow  cab- 
inet officers  knew  the  intricacies  of  theirs, 
and.  recognizing  that  his  secretaryship  was 
no  "one-man  show  ".  he  skillfully  surround- 
ed himself  with  supportive  appointees  who 
were  capable  of  translating  his  philo.sophy 
into  action.  Mr.  Watt  understood  and  used 
mining  interests  and  land  developers,  two 
strong  political  constituencies,  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  enjoyed  a  clo.se  relationship  with 
his  bo.ss.  Mr.  Watt  was  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Reagan  trusted  him. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Watt's 
propensity  for  misstatement  got  him  into 
trouble  and  eventually  cost  him  his  job. 
Just  a  few  words  were  enough  to  topple  him 
in  the  end.  but  the  bad  feeling  caused  by  his 
loose  talk  had  been  building  for  more  than 
two  years.  Among  other  things.  Mr.  Watt 
had  called  for  a  "Christian  revolution, "  im- 
pugned the  patriotism  of  liberals,  and 
spoken  of  Indian  reservations  as  failed  ex- 
periments in  socialism.  It  was  the  reaction 
to  his  description  of  the  people  on  his  own 
coal  leasing  advisory  commission  that  final- 
ly tipped  the  scales  against  him.  Mr.  Walt 
joked  that  he  had    "a  black,  a  woman,  two 
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Jews,  and  a  cripple— and  talent"  on  the  com- 
mission. His  crude  attempt  at  humor  deeply 
embarras.sed  the  President.  A  prominent  Re- 
publican Senator  complained  that  "we  just 
can't  stand  every  two  or  three  months  Mr. 
Watt's  making  .some  comment  to  offend  an- 
other 20  or  30  or  40  million  people. "  His  ill- 
considered  remarks  had  offended  too  many 
sizeable  portions  of  the  electorate  too  often. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Watt's  personal  style  was  a 
more  fundamental  cause  of  his  demise.  I 
think  that  his  combative  ways  worked  very 
much  against  him.  He  had  an  appetite  for 
controversy,  a  penchant  for  confrontation, 
and  an  inability  to  resist  a  fight.  Mr.  Watt 
never  placated  Congress,  nor  did  he  build 
bridges  to  important  political  constituen- 
cies. He  simply  plunged  ahead,  making  en- 
emies unnecessarily  time  and  again.  His  ap- 
pearances before  committees  of  Congress, 
for  example,  frequently  became  verbal 
"shootouts".  With  more  than  a  touch  of  ar- 
rogance. Mr.  Watt  would  present  his  testi- 
mony and  argue  his  position  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  a  religious  crusade.  He  would  at- 
tribute all  sorts  of  unsavory  motives  to  his 
opponents,  claiming,  for  instance,  that  they 
favored  social  engineering.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Watt  soft-pedal  his  views.  Indeed,  he  always 
impressed  me  as  a  man  who  would  rather 
lose  a  "Whole  loaf"  for  ideological  reasons 
than  win  "half  a  loaf  "  through  compromise. 

The  most  fundamental  cause  of  Mr. 
Watt's  difficulty  was  the  substance  of  his 
policies.  The  agenda  that  he  pursued  was 
radical  in  the  sense  that  it  departed  marked- 
ly from  the  agendas  pursued  by  previous 
secretaries,  both  Republican  and  Democrat. 
Rather  than  following  his  predecessors  by 
making  an  effort  to  balance  environmental 
and  development  interests.  Mr.  Watt  aggres- 
sively pushed  development.  For  example,  he 
opened  up  the  entire  outer  continental  shelf 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  allowed  industry 
to  choose  tracts.  He  greatly  accelerated  the 
leasing  of  federal  coal,  geothermal.  and  on- 
shore oil  and  gas  property  despite  recession 
in  the  energy  market.  He  revoked  many  re- 
strictions in  order  to  free  up  more  federal 
land  for  mining.  He  sharply  boosted  sales  of 
federal  land  to  private  interests.  He  stopped 
buying  land  for  national  parks  and  raised 
fees  for  visitors.  He  proposed  less  land  for 
designation  as  wilderness.  Many  other  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  to  show  Mr.  Watts 
one-sided  emphasis. 

Mr.  Watt  regarded  himself  as  a  champion 
of  development,  who.se  mission  was  to  turn 
back  a  rising  tide  of  environmental  regula- 
tion. When  Mr.  Reagan  was  elected  to 
office,  there  did  seem  to  be  a  consensus  in 
the  nation  that  environmental  rules  should 
be  reviewed.  re\i.sed.  and  reformed.  Mr. 
Watts  relentless  pu.sh  for  development, 
however,  shattered  whatever  con.sensus 
might  have  existed.  He  turned  many  people 
who  had  been  thinking  of  reform— people 
who  might  have  supported  a  more  deliber- 
ate approach— into  committed  opponents. 
The  environmentalists  repudiated  Mr.  Watt 
from  the  start,  but  in  the  end  almost  all  had 
had  enough. 

Mr.  Watts  most  .serious  error  was  his  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  what  most  Americans 
really  want.  If  there  has  been  rapid  growth 
of  environmental  regulation  in  this  country, 
it  occurred  because  people  place  a  very  high 
premium  on  environmental  protection  and 
resource  conservation.  They  also  want  de- 
velopment and  the  work  it  creates,  but  they 
believe  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  strike  an  endur- 
ing, productive  balance  between  the  compet- 
ing sets  of  values.  Mr.  Walt  was  not  a  man 
of  balance.* 
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HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 49  days  ago,  we.  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
were  horrified  by  the  brutal  murder  of 
those  on  KAL  007  by  the  Sdviets.  In 
the  intervening  time,  we  have  watched 
the  people  in  and  out  of  Government, 
who  refuse  to  learn  who  these  murder- 
ers are,  attempt  to  blur  and  argue  out 
of  existence  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
and  the  stark  light  it  throws  on  who 
the  Soviets  really  are. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  a  resolution  which  again  re- 
minds the  Congress  that  KAL  007  is 
not  an  isolated  incident  but  the  latest 
in  a  continuing  policy  of  contempt  for 
the  lives  of  anyone  in  the  mad  dash  of 
the  Soviets  to  rule  the  world.  KAL  007 
was  not  a  "tragedy,"  nor  a  "mistake," 
nor  was  it  a  natural  or  understandable 
response  by  the  Soviets.  It  was  an  act 
of  war  by  an  empire  which  does  the 
same  kind  of  thing  over  and  over  only 
to  have  the  Western  press  and  their 
apologists  in  Western  governments 
cover  up  and  deflect  public  indigna- 
tion over  cold-blooded  murder. 

My  resolution  sets  out  four  similar 
incidents  going  back  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War:  in  each  of  them 
there  are  indications  of  survivors.  It 
includes  by  reference  a  list  of  more 
than  30  such  incidents,  in  each  of 
which  the  Soviets  shot  down  foreign 
aircraft  and  in  each  of  which  the  fate 
of  the  occupants  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  workings  of  the  Soviet 
police  state  and  the  concerted  silence 
of  the  American  apologists  for  that 
police  state. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  Soviets  are  still 
actively  seeking  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  remains  of  KAL  007, 
and  precise  information  concerning 
the  fate  of  those  onboard.  How  long 
can  we  afford  to  accept  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  Soviet  methods  and  goals 
for  the  sake  of  some  unreal  hope  that 
the  Soviets  are  just  like  everyone  else. 
I,  for  one,  am  insulted  to  be  compared 
as  an  American  with  a  regime  whose 
principal  characteristic  for  six  long 
decades  has  been  its  disregard  for 
human  life,  human  values,  and  the 
opinions  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  hope  to  build  a  safe 
world  in  covering  up  or  misunder- 
standing the  nature  of  the  state 
which,  in  the  last  40  years,  has  created 
most  of  the  worlds  wars  and  almost 
all  the  misery  it  uses  to  stir  up  the 
Third  World.  The  facts  tell  us  what  is 
it  we  face,  and  we  would  be  ill-advised 
to  delude  ourselves  about  what  those 
facts  portend. 
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ution  instructing  the  Secretary 

to   provide   the   Congress   with 

information     concerning     the 

of  American  nationals  now  held 

iet  Union  or  so  held  at  any  time 

.    cessation  of  hostilities  at   the 

in  of  World  War  II.  and  all  steps 

identify  and  recover  such  persons 

.  the  nation  was  shocked  and  en- 

the  wanton  murder  of  innocent 

and    crew    of    Korean    Airlines 

last  month,  and 

this   is  not   the   first   time   the 

government  has  shot  down  airplanes 

iphery  of  its  empire,  and 

in  the  more  than  thirty  incidents 

s  shot  down  by  the  Soviets,  there 

several  in  which  there  were  veri- 

{ ossible  survivors,  and 

it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Soviet 

to  inform  the  government  of 

_  States  of  the  identify  of  any 

national  held  by  the  Soviet  gov- 

cind 

.  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
•ernment  hold  and  has  held  scores 
„..  nationals  as  a  result  of  shoot- 
aircraft  without  ever  advising  the 
and  without  admitting  that  it 
J  ,merican  nationals, 
lerefore    be    it    resolved    by    the 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
assembled. 
Secretary  of  State  be  instructed 
the  Congress  with  complete  in- 
concerning  the  number  of  Ameri- 
(iials  now  held  by  the  Soviet  Union 
at  any  time  since  the  cessation  of 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
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of  my  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  - 
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crewmates  being  picked  up  by  Soviet  ships: 
16  airmen  are  missing. 

D.  Armenian  incident— USAP  C-130.  Sovi- 
ets report  USAF  Transport  shot  down  in  Ar- 
menia. Six  bodies  have  been  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Eleven  others  unaccounted  for. 
U.S.S.R.  magazine  Ogoniok"  citing  article 
in  E.  German  publication  reports  eleven 
crew  members  of  C-130  parachuted  safely 
and  were  captured.  U.S.S.R.  later  denies 
report. 

And 

That,  the  Secretary  include  in  his  report, 
all  information  available  with  reference  to 
those  instances  set  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  14.  1983.  on 
pages  23988  and  23989. 


a.g  ency 


tie 


le  Secretary  provide  the  Congress 
total  record  of  any  and  all  steps 
the  Department  of  State  or  by  any 
of  the  Government  of  the 
.ates  to  identify  and  recover  the 
>r  remains  of  American  nationals 
Soviet  government,  and 

particular,  the  Secretary  provide 
iled  information  with  reference  to 

ing  incidents: 

:  Incident  USN  Privateer- April  8. 
,iets  report  firing  on  U.S.  plane 
.ia  near  Leipaja  (Libau).  Crew: 
C.  Seeschaf.  264095:  John  Fette. 
Robert  Reynolds.  368573:  Tommy 
506762;  Joe  Henry  Danens.  368438: 
lomas.    224750:    Frank    Beckman. 

Edward    Pureili.    2540438:    Joseph 

2542600:    and    Joseph     Bourassa. 
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Incident.     USAF-B-29. 
1952— Soviets  report  firing  on  B-29 
downed  over  Kamchatka  penin- 
le  Sea  of  Japan. 

issing   personnel   and   their  serial 

from  the  B-29  are:  Samuel  Busch. 

fames  Scully.  693414:  Samuel  Serv- 

:  Robert  McDonnel.  2222264:  Wil- 

omer.      7025704:      David      Moore. 

William      Blizzard.      19244175: 

Monserrat.    13164064:    Eddie    Berg. 

Leon   Bonura.    18359162:   Roscoe 

19391813:    and    Danny    Pillsbury. 


INDUSTRIAL  POLICY:  OUR 
FUTURE  ERROR 


KaAichatka  peninsula.  Sea.of  Japan,  in- 

1 FSAF  B-50— July   29,    1953— Soviets 

iviet  fighters  fired  at  B-50  for  vio- 

i  (oviet    borders    over    Gamona    and 

sland  near  Vladivostock.  They  say 

t   disappeared.   One   crewman   was 

an   American  destroyer.   He  saw 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  idea  that  our  economic 
performance  can  be  improved  by 
adopting  industrial  policy  is  currently 
getting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  it 
turns  out  that  most  economists  are 
quite  skeptical  of  both  the  premises 
underlying  the  concept  and  specific 
proposals. 

Writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
George  Perry  of  Brookings  explains 
the  situation  clearly: 

The  idea  that  there  are  imperfections  in 
markets  holds  out  the  possibility  that  gov- 
ernment action  to  offset  these  imperfec- 
tions could  improve  national  income  and  aid 
growth.  But  ...  a  random  outcome  is  the 
best  one  could  expect.  And  a  random  over- 
riding of  the  market  would  clearly  reduce 
national  income. 

Perry  concludes  by  stating  flatly 
that  "industrial  policy  would  be  a  mis- 
take," an  assertion  that  I  quite  agree 
with. 

The  full  text  of  Perry's  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  27. 

19831 
Industrial  Policy:  Our  Future  Error 

(By  George  L.  Perry) 
I  recently  participated  in  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kan.sas  City  on  the  general  subject  of  "In- 
dustrial Change  and  Public  Policy."  All  the 
sessions  at  the  conference,  papers  from 
which  will  be  published  by  the  bank,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  addrc.s.sed  the  need  for  an 
•industrial  policy"  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  catchall  name  for  policies  that 
would  target  direct  government  assistance 
to  selected  indu.slries.  principally  through 
old-fashioned  protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition or  new-fashioned  investment  subsi- 
dies for  selected  industries.  The  interest  in 
such  programs  grows  out  of  the  hard  times 
experienced  by  many  industries  at  present 
and  in  the  recent  past.  Such  proposals  are 
increasingly  popular  in  Washington  and  in 
the  business  and  labor  communities  and  are 
likely  to  be  a  focal  point  of  the  political 
debate  in  the  coming  election  year. 

Proponents  of  industrial  policy  base  their 
case  on  some  or  all  of  the  following  proposi- 
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tions:  American  industry  is  suffering  from 
unfair  competition  from  abroad,  and  for 
this,  and  possibly  other  reasons.  American 
industry  is  losing  its  ability  to  compete  in 
industrial  products  generally.  There  are 
projects  and  industries  that  are  not  ade- 
quately supported  by  the  private  market 
system  but  that  promise  large  returns  to  in- 
vestment in  the  long  run.  The  right  firms 
and  industries  can  be  identified  for  support 
by  government  programs. 

ECONOMISTS  generally  OPPOSED 

The  reaction  of  the  economists  at  the  con- 
ference to  the  industrial  policy  proposals 
ranged  from  cautious  (a  few)  to  skeptical  (a 
few  more)  to  clearly  opposed  (the  great  ma- 
jority). And  it  is  instructive  to  see  why  this 
is  so  when  these  ideas  are  so  popular  in 
other  circles.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
three  main  reasons:  One  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  present  plight  of  American  industries 
and  the  other  two  are  based  on  the  econo- 
mists' distinctive  perspective  on  the  econo- 
my. 

First,  economists  recognize  that  much  of 
the  severe  recession  confronting  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  America  stems  from  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  have  been 
pursued  for  the  last  few  years  and  that  are 
in  place  today.  To  deal  with  these  problems, 
they  advocate  changes  in  budget  and  mone- 
tary policies  that  would  reduce  budget  defi- 
cits, lower  interest  rates,  stimulate  world  ex- 
pansion and  return  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  to  a  more  competitive 
level.  With  these  macroeconomic  correc- 
tions in  place,  remaining  industrial  changes 
would  reflect  desirable  long-run  trends  in 
what  this  country  produces  and  sells  and 
what  it  buys,  from  others. 

Second,  unless  they  are  employed  by  or 
otherwise  cater  to  .some  special  interest, 
economists  evaluate  policies  by  their  effect 
on  the  general  interest.  Industrial  policies, 
by  their  nature  and  intent,  target  industries 
for  special  assistance.  The  benefits  to  the 
assisted  sector  are  clear  to  everyone.  The 
costs  to  the  economy  in  general,  and  there- 
fore to  the  population  as  a  whole,  are  dif- 
fuse and  less  visible.  But  they  are  what 
economists  look  for  and  what  others  miss. 

Third,  and  relatedly,  economists  are 
trained  to  think  about  economic  efficiency- 
how  labor  and  capital  should  be  allocated  to 
produce  the  highest  levels  of  national 
output  and  income.  Except  under  very  spe- 
cial circumstances,  policies  that  override 
market  forces  for  the  purpo.se  of  diverting 
capital  and  labor  from  one  industry  to  an- 
other reduce  national  income  and  therefore 
the  general  good. 

Advocates  of  an  industrial  policy  some- 
limes  acknowledge  the  general  propositions 
that  I  have  just  described  but  argue  that 
they  apply  only  to  abstract  models  of  the 
world.  But  the  economists  at  the  conference 
were  not  naive  on  such  matters.  They  were 
extremely  able,  including  two  Nobel  Prize 
winners  and  some  of  the  brightest  young 
stars  of  the  profession.  They  were  not  doc- 
trinaire, free-market  extremists.  All  had  a 
professional  interest  in  policy  issues,  and 
most  had  Washington  experience. 

By  and  large  they  operated  within  an  ana- 
lytic framework  that  recognized  that  the 
world  is  imperfect.  But  they  doubted  our 
ability  to  improve  efficiency  through  pro- 
tection or  subsidies.  And  they  recongized 
that  government  programs  to  target  assist- 
ance of  either  sort  would  be  governed  by 
politics,  not  economics.  The  general  feeling 
was  not  simply  that  such  programs  would 
not  help,  but  that  they  would  do  real  harm. 
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DIFFICULT  TO  IMPLEMENT 

Paul  Krugman's  paper  for  the  conference 
specifically  anal.vzed  the  criteria  that  advo- 
cates of  industrial  policy  have  propo.sed  for 
selecting  industries  to  target  for  support.  He 
showed  that  none  of  them  are  promising  or 
easy  to  implement  and  that  two  popular  cri- 
teria—choosing those  industries  that  have 
high  value-added  per  worker  and  industries 
that  are  targeted  by  governments  in  other 
countries— would  be  clearly  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Industries  with  high  value-added  per 
worker  generally  have  a  high  ratio  of  cap- 
ital per  worker  (or  employ  exceptionally 
skilled  labor).  Oil  refining  and  chemicals  are 
prime  examples.  Diverting  capital  to  them 
from  elsewhere  would  reduce  total  employ- 
ment and  total  output  and  income.  Krug- 
man  points  out  that  just  this  kind  of  target- 
ing strategy  contributed  to  the  failed  devel- 
opment plans  in  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

Industries  that  have  been  targeted  by 
other  countries  already  suffer  from  overpro- 
duction and  excess  capacity,  steel  and  wheat 
being  two  examples.  The  return  to  invest- 
ment in  these  industries  is  thus  already  low. 
Krugman  observes  that  subsidizing  them 
further  in  this  country  would  only  produce 
a  still  lower  social  return  to  investment— the 
opposite  of  the  argument  for  targeting— and 
lead  to  still  greater  excess  capacity. 

The  idea  that  there  are  imperfections  in 
markets  holds  out  the  possibility  that  gov- 
ernment action  to  offset  these  imperfec- 
tions could  improve  national  income  and  aid 
growth.  But  the  possibility  of  actually  find- 
ing the  right  places  to  intervene  is  low.  And 
the  thought  that  a  government  program 
would  find  the  right  places  is  implausible.  A 
random  outcome  is  the  best  one  could 
expect.  And  a  random  overriding  of  the 
market  would  clearly  reduce  national 
income.  Industrial  policy  would  be  a  mis- 
take. But  since  only  economists  seem  to  re- 
alize it.  it  may  be  in  our  future. • 
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Federal  Treasury  agent.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Ruth  Rogers  and  their 
marriage  has  been  blessed  with  three 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  visit  of  the  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  to  Hazleton.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
fords me  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
all  the  good  work  which  the  Hazleton 
Lodge  of  Elks  has  performed  over  the 
years.  It  has  been  active  in  all  facets  of 
the  community  life  to  the  "Mountain 
City."  and  has.  indeed,  proved  that 
charity  is  the  cornerstone  of  Elkdom. 

And  so  on  this  occasion  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  friends  in  the 
Hazleton  Lodge  of  Elks  in  welcoming 
their  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  to  the  city 
of  Hazleton  and  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. I  look  forward  to  joining 
them  for  a  dinner  of  celebration  that 
evening  and  am  happy  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  share  this  happy 
occasion  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House.* 
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VISIT  TO  HAZLETON,  PA.,  BY 
KENNETH  B.  CANTOLI,  GRAND 
EXALTED  RULER,  ELKS 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  October  22.  Lue  Hazleton 
Lodge  of  Elks  will  be  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Kenneth  B.  Cantoli,  the 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  all  1.600.000 
Elks  nationwide. 

Mr.  Cantoli  is  a  lifelong  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  who  has  compiled  a 
record  of  outstanding  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks.  He  has  been  a  dis- 
trict and  national  officer  of  the  ritual- 
istic committee  and  of  the  auditing 
and  business  practices  committee.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  grand  trustees  and  as  vice  chairman 
of  that  board. 

He  holds  a  BA  degree  in  accounting 
from  Upsala  College  and  a  doctorate 
of  law  from  Seton  Hall  University. 
Prior  to  entering  his  own  tax  account- 
ing practice.  Mr.  Cantoli  served  as  a 


THE  MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
SOVIET  THREAT  TO  PEACE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  all 
Americans  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  look  at  the  front  page  of  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  because  three  arti- 
cles appear  there  which  clearly  show 
the  many  different  ways  the  Soviets 
continue  to  threaten  the  balance  of 
world  peace. 

The  Post  continued  yesterday  its 
week-long  series  entitled  "Afghani- 
stan—Inside a  Soviet  War  Zone."  The 
article  details  Soviet  activities  inside  a 
nation  that  has  been  occupied  by 
Soviet  troops  since  its  military  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  4  years  ago. 

Another  story  reveals  that  an  Ameri- 
can has  been  charged  with  selling  clas- 
sified national  security  documents  to 
Polish  agents  who  were  acting  as  sur- 
rogates for  the  Soviet  KGB. 

Finally,  in  a  third  story  the  Post 
quotes  a  high-ranking  Soviet  general 
who  admits  for  the  first  time  that 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles  are  already  de- 
ployed in  Eastern  Europe  and  that  the 
Soviets  are  contemplating  positioning 
nuclear  missiles  within  10  minutes  of 
targets  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  accounts  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, spying  and  nuclear  armament 
have  become  too  commonplace  to 
draw  attention  from  the  American 
public.  However,  the  evidence  is  there 
for  all  the  world  to  see  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  not  the  United 
States,  which  poses  a  multidimen- 
sional threat  to  world  peace  and  public 
awareness  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant weapons  we  have  to  combat  this 
Soviet  threat.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  make 
major  reforms  in  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 
Specifically,  my  legislation  would  lib- 
eralize entitlement  to  extended  bene- 
fits (EB).  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  (FSC)  program 
for  18  months,  and  make  two  minor 
amendments  to  current  law  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  know 
the  recent  action  by  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  current  FSC  program  until 
October  18.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
Ways  and  Means-Finance  conference 
will  be  able  to  agree  on  a  compromise 
between  the  two  dramatically  differ- 
ent bills  by  then;  it  may  be  that  we 
will  vote  again  on  a  short  extension  of 
the  current  program.  The  administra- 
tion has  requested  an  18-month  exten- 
sion: the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
initially  proposed  a  9-month  exten- 
sion. Neither  proposal,  however,  ad- 
dresses the  fundamental  problems 
with  unemployment  compensation 
programs  in  general. 

There  are  currently  two  Federal  pro- 
grams which  provide  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  individuals 
who  are  out  of  work,  after  they  ex- 
haust their  entitlement  to  state  unem- 
ployment compensation:  Extended 
benefits  (EB)  and  FSC.  My  legislation 
addresses  both  areas. 

Under  present  law.  an  individual 
who  has  exhausted  his  State  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  allowed  to  collect 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  EB  if  his 
State  is  "triggered  on  "  the  program. 
The  EB  program  is  paid  for  one-half 
out  of  Federal  revenues  and  one-half 
out  of  the  State  unemployment  trust 
fund.  A  State  is  "triggered  on"  the  EB 
program  if  either  of  the  following  is 
true:  First,  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  (lUR)  is  6  percent,  or.  second,  the 
lUR  is  5  percent,  and  is  20  percent 
higher  than  the  same  13-week  period 
the  year  before. 

At  the  present  time,  only  two  States 
pay  extended  benefits. 

There  are.  however,  many  proi^lems 
with  the  so-called  EB  trigger.  One 
major  problem  is  the  fact  that  as  a  re- 
cession worsens,  many  States  begin  to 
trigger  off  the  program,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  only  two  States  are 
currently  paying  EB. 

Entitlement  to  EB  is  based  on  a 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR).  which  is  the  fraction  represent- 
ing  the   number  of   individuals   in    a 
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States  with  9  percent  BAUR  or  above: 
second,  12  weeks  in  States  with  a 
BAUR  of  8-8.99  percent:  third.  10 
weeks  in  States  with  a  BAUR  of  7-7.99 
percent:  fourth.  8  weeks  in  States  with 
a  BAUR  of  6-6.99  percent:  and  fifth.  6 
weeks  in  all  other  States. 

Unlike  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration,  however,  my  bill 
contains  a  -reachback"  provision,  so 
that  individuals  who  had  exhausted 
entitlement  to  FSC  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 18  could  receive  additional  weeks 
of  benefits,  up  to  a  maximum  of  6 
weeks.  Under  the  rules  in  my  bill,  indi- 
viduals who  have  entitlement  to  FSC 
remaining,  or  have  exhausted  all  enti- 
tlement, could  receive  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  up  to  one-half  of 
their  new  FSC  entitlement.  In  no 
event,  however,  could  an  individual 
who  had  entitlement  remaining  re- 
ceive more  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  after 
October  18  than  the  maximum 
number  of  basic  weeks  of  FSC  payable 
in  the  State  as  of  that  date. 

My  legislation  also  contains  a  guar- 
antee against  benefit  reductions. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  maximum 
number  of  basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in 
a  State  will  not  be  reduced  more  fre- 
quently than  every  3  months,  and  will 
not  be  reduced  more  than  2  weeks  in 
any  3-month  period.  Qualified  unem- 
ployed workers  will  contmue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  at  least  the  number  of  FSC 
weeks  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  time  they  first  qualified  for  FSC. 
even  though  the  maximum  number  of 
basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in  the  State 
decrease  because  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Stales  BAUR. 

As  well,  the  FSC  program  would 
trigger  on  again  when  the  national 
BAUR  exceeded  7  percent.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  calculate 
this  figure  monthy  after  March  1. 
1985.  and  the  program  would  last  until 
3  weeks  after  the  national  BAUR 
dropped  below  7  percent. 

Finally,  my  legislation  makes  two 
minor  amendments  to  current  law. 
First,  it  allows  an  individual  to  with- 
draw money  from  his  or  her  individual 
retirement  account  (IRA)  before  age 
59V2  if  the  individual  has.  in  the  pre- 
ceding 12-month  period,  exhausted  all 
rights  to  State  and  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Under  present 
law.  an  individual  generally  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of 
any  distribution  from  an  IRA.  This 
provision  is  identical  to  a  Senate  provi- 
sion in  the  recently  enacted  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983,  that  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

Second,  my  bill  would  allow  States 
the  option  of  denying  unemployment 
compensation  to  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees of  educational  institutions 
during  the  months  in  which  they  are 
out  of  work.  This  provision  would  not 
require  States  to  deny  these  benefits, 
as  under  current  law. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  be 
an  important  reform  of  the  unemploy- 
ment laws  in  our  Nation.  I  plan  to 
share  it  with  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  hope 
that  they  will  consider  my  ideas  as 
they  begin  consideration  of  a  longer 
extension  of  the  FSC  program.* 


OLYPHANTS  125TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  COAL  MINING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Borough  of  Olyphant  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 
celebrated  the  125th  anniversary  of 
coal  mining  within  that  area  on  Satur- 
day. October  15.  1983.  The  Committee 
of  Olyphant  Residents  and  Taxpayers, 
the  sponsors  of  the  celebration,  de- 
serve our  recognition  and  our  best 
wishes. 

Coal  mining  was  the  industry  that 
built  America.  The  great  industries  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest— steel, 
auto,  and  the  like— would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  dedicated, 
hard-working  coal  miners  of  years 
past.  This  native  energy  source  provid- 
ed the  fuel  to  move  America  into  the 
industrial  age  and  beyond  to  our  new 
technologies. 

As  the  community  of  Olyphant 
gathered  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel  Church  on  Saturday 
night  for  this  special  commemoration. 
I  want  them  to  know  that  my  best 
wishes  went  with  them.  I  commend, 
this  convocation  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  may  take  note  of  the  significance 
of  this  special  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  now  and  again  an 
event  like  this  reminds  us  of  the  role 
of  a  vital  part  of  this  country's  histo- 
ry. The  coal  miners  of  Olyphant  were 
a  force  that  made  this  country  into 
what  it  is  today.* 


PETITION  REFLECTS  EUROPEAN 
CONCERN  ABOUT  U.S.  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  POLICY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  this  week  an  important 
measure  concerning  the  direction  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  One  of 
the  many  arguments  against  contin- 
ued U.S.  covert  assistance  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  harass  or  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  that 
such  assistance  intensifies  anti-Ameri- 
canism throughout  the  hemisphere 
and  in  Europe. 
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A  symptom  of  the  concern  our  Cen- 
tral American  policies  arouse  in 
Europe  is  a  petition  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  West  Berlin  with  2,908  sig- 
natures calling  for  the  United  States 
to  stop  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
supplies  to  the  contras,  and  military 
maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean.  While 
both  the  left  and  the  right  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  complex  conflict  in 
Central  America,  and  while  resolution 
of  that  conflict  will  require  more  than 
a  cessation  of  American  arms  supplies, 
this  petition  is  an  example  of  how  our 
current  policies  cause  us  problems 
throughout  the  world.  Our  support  of 
the  contras  makes  the  United  States 
sound  hypocritical  when  we  decry 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  un- 
dercutting the  support  we  need  in  the 
hemisphere  and  in  Europe  to  effective- 
ly counter  communism. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  petition 
I  received  from  the  Middle-America 
Solidarity  group  in  Berlin: 

mittelamerika  solidaritat. 
Angela  Skomske.  Berlin  West. 

August  6.  1983. 
Mr.  Solarz. 

Represenlant  of  the  US-Congress.   Washing- 
ton. D.C..  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  about  your  activi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  Central  America  in  a 
Berlin-newspaper  (Tagesspiegel.  19.7.83). 
We  support  your  standing  in  the  US-Con- 
gress for  the  stop  of  the  military  expense  of 
El  Salvador,  and  that  no  more  means  be 
granted  for  the  antisandinistic  Contras"  in 
Honduras.  And  surely  you  agree  with  us. 
that  all  military  manouvers  in  the  caribic 
region  must  be  stopped,  since  they  are  a 
threat  for  the  security  of  Nicaragua. 

We  believe,  the  former  US-minister  of  jus- 
tice Mr.  Clark  is  right,  as  he  said:  'when  the 
supply  of  weapons  would  be  stopped,  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  would  change 
within  a  week  and  the  people  in  Nicaragua 
would  live  in  peace'.  Behind  that  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment, that  social-revolutionary 
movements  are  not  a  consequence  of  exter- 
nal interventions,  but  are  developed  due  to 
the  internal  regimes  of  violence  and  there- 
fore they  are  supported  by  the  people.  The 
regimes  of  violence  indeed  can  only  keep  on 
existing  through  external  military  aid.  If 
the  US-government  continues  the  military 
support,  it  tries  to  hinder  a  nece.ssary  and 
reasonable  process  by  means  of  blood  and 
tears. 

A  lot  of  people  in  Berlin  West  arc  worried, 
that  the  actual  US-Central  America  policy 
expands  to  a  conflict,  which  threatens  peace 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  accept  that! 

Mr.  Solarz.  please  make  this  letter  known 
with  its  signatures  to  all  the  representatives 
of  the  US-Congress  and  the  US  Senate,  as 
well  to  President  Reagan. 
We  wish  you  success! 

MiTTELAMERIKA  SOLIDARITAT. 

P.S.:  During  the  Peace  Festival  at  the 
Reichstag  we  collected  in  only  6  hours  the 
total  of  2.908  signatures!* 
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ETHNIC  DIVERSITY  DAY 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  many  commu- 
nities of  an  area  built  by  people  of  all 
races  and  from  all  backgrounds— the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  I  would  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  program 
begun  in  1976,  the  Valley  Experience, 
which  seeks  to  create  a  greater  aware- 
ness among  minorities  that  there  are 
broad  opportunities  in  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  recreation  in 
the  valley. 

Sponsored  by  the  Fair  Housing 
Council  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Valley  Experience  has  sponsored  job 
fairs  which  have  attracted  more  than 
4.000  people:  the  Valley  Experience 
newspaper,  with  a  circulation  of  over 
1,000,000,  has  further  spread  the  word 
about  opportunities  for  all  in  the 
valley.  And  weekly  tours  have  given 
inner-city  residents  a  closeup  view  of 
the  diversity  that  is  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  mosaic  of  cul- 
tures that  exist  in  the  valley,  the 
Valley  Experience  sponsors  the  fourth 
annual  Ethnic  Diversity  Day,  Sunday, 
October  30.  The  day  celebrates  the 
cultural  contributions  of  many  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups  in  the  valley.  This 
year's  theme  is  "Walk  for  Equality. 
Flower  for  Humanity. " 

As  our  Nation's  cities  continue  to 
swell  with  people  from  many  lands 
and  cultures,  the  Valley  Experience 
program  and  Cultural  Diversity  Day 
stand  out  as  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  work  together  to  pro- 
mote greater  understanding  and  de- 
molish myths  about  suburban  provin- 
cialism. I  commend  the  Valley  Experi- 
ence and  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Fair  Housing  Council  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  and  wish  them  the 
greatest  success  in  the  future.* 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PILOT  PROJECT 
ACT  OF  1983 
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1981  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act 
instructing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  implement  a  pilot  school 
lunch  program  in  60  school  districts 
throughout  the  country.  Sixty-four 
school  districts  in  twenty-nine  States 
volunteered  to  participate  in  the  pilot 
program  which  calls  for  commodity 
letter  of  credit  purchasing  power  or 
cash  purchasing  power  to  replace  the 
present  system  of  commodity  assist- 
ance. Three  school  districts  thus  far 
has  been  very  enjoyable.  In  fact, 
Maine  school  officials  have  reported 
cost  reductions  and  improved  efficien- 
cy in  the  delivery  system  under  the 
pilot  program  compared  to  the  tradi- 
tional program.  Unfortunately,  citing 
budgetary  constraints  in  providing 
cash  payments  to  the  school  districts, 
the  USDA  decided  in  December  1982 
to  change  the  methodology  in  the 
pilot  program  and  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional commodity  donation  procedures 
for  the  so-called  bonus  commodities 
that  these  school  districts  receive. 

Consequently,  much  frustration  and 
concern  has  been  expressed  among  the 
school  districts  affected  by  the 
USDA's  decision.  In  my  home  State  of 
Maine  alone,  the  public  school  dis- 
tricts of  Portland  and  Bar  Mills, 
Maine,  have  lost  considerable  funding 
as  a  result  of  the  change  in  methodol- 
ogy used  by  the  USDA.  Moreover,  the 
praise  and  support  that  the  pilot  pro- 
gram has  received  in  its  short  duration 
from  Maine  school  officials  has  also 
been  flagrantly  ignored  by  the  USDA. 

To  correct  this  situation,  this  bill 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  continue  the  pilot  program 
study  through  June  30,  1986.  as  well  as 
provide  cash  compensation  to  those 
school  districts  that  sustained  losses  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in  methodology. 
The  Agriculture  Department  should 
not  be  allowed  to  renege  on  their  com- 
mitments to  those  school  districts,  nor 
should  we  alter  the  legislative  intent 
of  Congress  to  find  a  more  efficient 
means  of  delivering  healthy  food  to 
our  Nation's  schoolchildren.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Con- 
gressman McKernan  and  I  in  support- 
ing this  measure.* 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
*  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman McKernan,  in  introducing 
legislation  that  would  restore  the  va- 
lidity of  the  pilot  project  study  of  al- 
ternative means  of  providing  commod- 
ity assistance  under  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

In  an  effect  to  find  a  more  efficient 
means  of  serving  our  agricultural  com- 
munity and  schoolchildren.  Congress 
mandated  a  study  in  the  fiscal  year 


SERVE  WITH  PRIDE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
*  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy, 
sometimes,  to  be  discouraged  about 
the  state  of  our  democracy,  given  the 
threats  that  confront  us,  from  over- 
seas and  here  at  home.  In  such  times, 
it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the  won- 
derful extent  to  which  the  values  on 
which  this  Republic  was  founded  live 
on  in  the  younger  generation.  That  is 
certainly  the  case  with  one  of  my  con- 
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quality  inspection  policy.  Employees  inspect 
one  another's  work  to  achieve  quality  manu- 
facturing. The  result  is  that  the  public  will 
probably  get  a  better  automobile. 

When  we  begin  to  take  pride  in  our  educa- 
tonal  system,  we  will  begin  to  have  better 
educated  voters.  Educated  voters  would  be 
more  aware  of  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
office  holder's  policies.  Also,  there  should  be 
longer  terms  for  office  holders.  This  would 
result  in  the  office  holder  having  to  think 
about  different  constituencies,  rather  than 
one.  small  interest  group,  or  just  doing  the 
things  that  will  get  him  re-elected. 

It  is  a  challenge  for  Americans  to  serve 
with  pride.  We  must  meet  this  challenge  by 
serving  with  the  pride  that  made  America 
great  and  will  keep  America  great. 

As  an  American  I  feel  that  I  can  .serve  my 
country  with  pride  by  taking  responsibility 
for  getting  the  best  education  I  can.  doing 
my  best  at  every  job  I  undertake,  and  being 
an  informed  voter. 

Sometimes  we  forget  the  power  of  one 
person.  How  one  person's  efforts  can  influ- 
ence other  people.  In  fact.  ever.vthing  begins 
with  one  person  taking  action. 

As  Edward  Everitt  Hale  said:  "I  am  only 
one.  but  I  am  one;  I  cannot  do  everything, 
but  I  can  do  .something:  What  I  can  do.  I 
ought  to  do.  and  what  I  ought  to  do.  by  the 
grace  of  God.  I  will  do.» 
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his  efforts  in  the  formation  of  the 
council.  And  so  this  will  be  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  Larksville,  on  the  west  side 
and,  indeed,  for  all  of  the  'Wyoming 
Valley. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  a  worthy  man  of 
God,  the  Reverend  John  C.  Masa- 
kowski,  in  the  words  with  which  his 
parishioners  saluted  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination: 

Truly,  with  Mary.  Father  can  acclaim. 
■My  .soul  magnifies  the  Lord  and  my  spirit 
rejoices  in  God  my  Savior"  as  we  his  parish- 
ioners, on  this  most  important  day  can 
attest  to  these  words  as  a  form  of  congratu- 
lations.* 


KNIGHTS  OF      COLUMBUS      AS- 

SUMPTA  COUNCIL      NO.      3987 

HONORS  REV.    JOHN    C.    MASA- 
KOWSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  6,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Assumpta  Council  No.  3987  will  be 
paying  a  very  special  tribute  to  their 
faithful  friar,  the  Reverend  John  C. 
Masakowski. 

Father  Masakowski  was  born  to  the 
marriage  of  John  and  Stasia  Gorney 
Masakowski  on  December  1,  1924.  He 
was  educated  at  Holy  Trinity  Grade 
School,  Nanticoke  High  School  and  St. 
John  Kanty  College  in  Erie.  He  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  philosophy  from  St. 
Marys  College.  Orchard  Lake.  Mich.. 
and  a  degree  in  theology  from  St. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary,  also  at 
Orchard  Lake. 

Father  was  ordained  into  the  Holy 
priesthood  by  the  late  Bishop  William 
J.  Hafey  on  June  4,  1949.  He  held  a 
number  of  pastoral  assignments  before 
coming  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,  Larksville,  in  1971. 

One  of  fathers  greatest  accomplish- 
ments was  his  work,  together  with  Lu- 
zerne County  Judge  Bernard  C.  Bro- 
minski,  in  organizing  the  Assumpta 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
the  Kingston  area.  He  has  been  chap- 
lain of  the  council  since  its  inception 
to  this  day. 

In  honoring  Father  Masakowski,  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Assumpta 
Council  honor  his  magnificent  career 
in  the  priesthood  and,  in  particular. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins of  Kentucky  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  vocation- 
al Technical  Education  Act  of  1983,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

This  bill  will  sharply  focus  the  Fed- 
eral role  of  assisting  States  to  modern- 
ize secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional programs,  provide  the  extra 
services  required  to  serve  special  popu- 
lation youth,  utilize  vocational  educa- 
tion resources  to  train  and  retrain 
adults,  and  focus  Federal  funds  on  in- 
dustry-education partnerships  for  skill 
development  in  the  area  of  high  tech- 
nology. It  is  the  result  of  extensive 
work  by  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  State  Di- 
rectors of  Vocational  Education.  I 
commend  these  groups  for  reaching 
out  to  the  entire  education  community 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  contains  many  positive  fea- 
tures and  provides  an  excellent  vehicle 
to  focus  congressional  efforts  during 
the  rcathorization  process.  In  discus- 
sions with  one  of  my  colleages  on  the 
committee,  Tom  Petri  of  Wisconsin 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  we 
have  identified  several  concerns  which 
we  intend  to  address  during  the  legis- 
lative development  of  the  final  bill.  It 
appears  that  an  overly  optimistic  au- 
thorization figure  might  create  a  false 
promise  to  vocational  educators  espe- 
cially given  our  current  and  projected 
budget  deficits.  As  the  committee 
acted  when  developing  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  it  would 
probably  be  more  realistic  to  authorize 
the  bill  at  a  such  sums  figure  which 
would  then  allow  Congress  to  fund  the 
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legislation  at  an  appropriate  level,  bal- 
ancing the  critical  needs  that  this  leg- 
islation addresses  against  the  budget- 
ary constraints  faced  by  Congress. 

Another  feature  in  the  bill  that 
must  be  addressed  is  the  critical  need 
to  insure  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  the  newly  enacted  JTPA.  This  is 
an  essential  element  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  ever  launch  a  truly 
effective  attack  on  this  area  of  critical 
need  in  our  Nation. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  because  I  know  the  committee 
will  benefit  from  the  perspectives  of 
local.  State,  and  national  officials 
whose  programs  and  activities  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation.  These 
hearings  will  be  crucial  to  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  I  intend  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  views  presented.* 


A  BIPARTISAN  STATEMENT  OF 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  statements  by  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  followed 
by  Senate  approval  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  to  cut  U.S.  assessed  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  have 
provoked  a  national  debate  in  this 
country  over  the  value  of  the  United 
Nations  to  U.S.  national  interests  and 
the  appropriateness  of  maintaining 
the  U.N.  headquarters  in  the  United 
States. 

President  Reagan  responded  to  that 
debate  by  addressing  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  September  26,  1983,  at 
which  time  he  praised  the  United  Na- 
tions "proud  history  of  promoting  con- 
ciliation and  helping  keep  the  peace," 
and  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  uphold  the  original  ideals  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  was  followed  by 
statements  from  the  administration  in 
firm  opposition  to  the  Kassebaum 
amendment. 

During  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  on  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  United  Nations,  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations  was  submitted  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  an  impressive  bipartisan 
list  of  former  Secretaries  of  State.  Na- 
tional Security  Advisers,  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations.  In 
light  of  its  timeliness  and  importance, 
I  commend  that  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  United  Nations:  A  Statement  of 
Support 

The  United  Nations  is  an  important  in- 
strumentality in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  experience,  both  in  our 
public  and  private  roles,  has  brought  this 
home  to  us. 
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The  United  Nations  provides  this  country 
with  a  forum  for  protecting  and  promoting 
our  own  interests  as  well  as  for  seeking  solu- 
tions to  problems  we  share  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  appropriate  as  well  that  this  country 
should  be  the  site  of  the  United  Nations, 
given  the  vision  that  has  guided  us  as  a 
nation  and  given  the  role  we  play,  on  all 
levels,  in  the  world  today. 

We  all  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  live  in  a  very  imper- 
fect and  increasingly  dangerous  world  and 
we  must  make  the  best  use  possible  of  what- 
ever means  we  have  for  managing  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us. 

George  W.  Ball.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  UN— 1968. 

Zbigniew  Braezinski.  National  Security 
Adviser— 1977-81. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser—1961-66. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  UN-1965-68. 

Alexander  M.  Haig.  Secretary  of  State— 
1981-82. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Secretary  of  State— 
1973-77.  National  Security  Adviser— 1969- 
74. 

Donald  F.  McHenry.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  UN-1979-81. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  UN— 1975-76. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Secretary  of  State— 
1980-81. 

William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State— 
1969-73. 

Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State— 1961-69. 

John  A.  Scali.  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  UN-1973-75. 

Brent  Scowcroft.  National  Security  Advis- 
cr-1975-77, 

William  W.  Scranton,  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  UN-1976-77. 

Cvrus  R.  Vance.  Secretary  of  State— 1977- 
80.' 

Andrew  Young.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  UN-1977-79.» 


THE  AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 
IN  TRANSITION 


HON.  STUART  B.  McKINNEY 

of  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition  held  a  conference 
entitled  "shaping  the  Work  Force  of 
the  Future,"  representing  the  culmi- 
nation of  several  regional  workshops 
conducted  over  the  past  several 
months  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Our  region  is  leading  the  country  in 
a  dramatic  industrial  transformation 
that  has  already  had  profound  impact. 
We,  in  Congress,  are  struggling  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  industrial 
changes  and  how  best  to  react  to 
them.  I  think  the  coalition's  confer- 
ences have  dramatized  the  need  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  education  and 
training,  an  investment  in  people,  as 
the  best  means  to  meet  the  future 
challenge. 

The  luncheon  speaker  at  todays 
conference  was  William  S.  Woodside, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
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of  American  Can  Co.,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  my  district.  Mr. 
Woodside  represents  the  type  of  busi- 
ness leader  whom  this  country  will 
need  in  the  coming  decade:  not  only 
dedicated  to  the  success  of  his  compa- 
ny in  new  areas,  but  concerned  with 
the  fabric  of  our  society  and  the 
future  for  our  young  people.  He  has 
been  actively  involved  with  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development,  and  regional 
planning  in  the  Greater  New  York 
area. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  for  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  Mr.  Woodside's 
speech,  which  outlines  clearly  the  di- 
rection we  must  follow  in  our  legisla- 
tive deliberations  on  this  topic. 

The  American  Workforce  in  Transition 

(By  William  S.  Woodside.  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  American  Can  Co.) 
Since  the  purpo.se  of  this  conference  is  to 
focus  on  specific  issues  and  direct  experi- 
ence rather  than  on  elaborate  theories,  let 
me  recount  our  experience  at  American 
Can.  I  think  it  is  fairly  typical  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  industrial  America  and  the 
concerns  we  now  have  as  a  Nation. 

American  Can  has  gone  through  a  major 
transformation  during  the  last  10  to  12 
years.  In  1972.  we  were  one  of  the  tradition- 
al 'Smokestack"  industries  like  steel, 
rubber,  and  glass.  We  had  helped  support 
American  economic  growth  for  decades. 

As  our  markets  contracted  and  our  plants 
rapidly  became  noncompetitive,  we  realized 
that  our  days  as  a  company  whose  primary 
busine.sses  were  capital-intensive  manufac- 
turing were  numbered.  We  could  not  afford 
the  high  capital  cost  to  remain  competitive 
in  both  our  packaging  and  paper  businesses. 
Our  future— a.ssuming  there  was  a  future- 
lay  in  consolidation,  productivity  improve- 
ments, and  new-,  high  growth  businesses. 

We  reorganized  and  diversified.  We 
became  a  company  with  three  principal 
businesses:  Packaging,  financial  services, 
and  specialty  retailing.  Our  first  diversifica- 
tion was  in  specialty  retailing,  which  shortly 
thereafter  put  us  firmly  in  a  fast-growing 
.sector  of  the  economy.  The  divestment  of 
our  capital-intensive  paper  businesses  pro- 
vided the  capital  to  launch  our  financial 
services  sector- now  the  fastest  growing  in 
that  industry. 

Our  packaging  business  has  been  consoli- 
dated into  a  much  more  efficient  operation. 
We  have  moved  into  specialized  packaging, 
making  metal  and  plastic  products  for  tar- 
geted, higher  growth  markets.  To  achieve 
this,  we  spent  nearly  S400  million  in  innova- 
tive, new  manufacturing  technology,  mod- 
ernizing some  old  packaging  plants  and 
building  new  ones  in  communities  where  we 
already  were  located. 

These  actions  dramatically  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  made  us  much  more  competi- 
tive. They  allowed  us  to  save  jobs  and  main- 
tain our  contribution  to  the  tax  base  in  com- 
munities such  as  Lcmoyne.  Pa.:  Chicago.  111.: 
Hammond.  Ind.:  Fairport.  N.'Y.:  and  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

We  have  been  active  on  other  fronts  as 
well.  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  we  are  part  of  an 
innovative  public-private  partnership  be- 
tween city  officials,  industry,  and  labor 
aimed  at  stemming  capital  flight,  encourag- 
ing reinvestment,  and  thereby  maintaining 
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dustries.  we  would  not  need  this  reminder. 
But  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the.se  prob- 
lems often  leads  us  in  a  different  direction. 
We  start  debating  the  wisdom  of  a  national 
industrial  policy.  We  analyze  the  high-tech 
revolution.  We  look  for  the  big  answer.  We 
seek  the  one  organizing  concept,  the  one 
definition,  the  one  new  phrase  that  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  handle  on  our  problems.  I  am 
vulnerable  to  this  temptation  as  chairman 
of  the  Regional  Plan  A.ssociation.  I  suspect 
you  are  as  well,  when  you  consider  the 
needs  of  an  entire  region  of  the  country. 

This  -big  picture"  thinking  can  mislead 
us.  It  can  convince  us  that  we  know  more 
about  dramatic  economic  and  social  change 
than  we  actually  do.  that  intellectual  analy- 
sis is  the  crucial  issue,  that  if  we  can  just  be 
rigorous  enough  in  our  thinking  on  a  theo- 
retical level,  all  the  practical  issues  will  fall 
into  place. 

Yet  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  -small 
picture"  we  must  focus  on.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  name  we  give  our  problems  or  how 
many  grand  theories  we  design  to  solve 
them.  Il  is  the  individual  who  must  com- 
mand our  attention— not  definitions,  not 
concepts,  not  theories. 

Our  search  for  the  right  words  and  ideas 
often  reminds  me  of  a  panel  drawing  that 
Jules  Pfeiffer.  the  political  satirist,  pub- 
lished in  the  1960s  when  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty was  in  full  force.  It  showed  a  young  man. 
I  used  to  be  poor."  the  man  said  in  the  first 
panel.  'Then  they  told  me  I  was  disadvan- 
taged." he  said  in  the  .second.  He  was  ■un- 
derprivileged" in  the  third  and  "economical- 
ly deprived"  in  the  fourth.  Succeeding 
panels  contained  other  euphemisms.  In  the 
last  panel,  a  .sadder  but  wi.ser  man  said;  "I 
still  don't  have  a  dime.  But  I've  got  a  great 
vocabulary.  " 

In  the  months  ahead,  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  the  experience  and  insight 
you  have  gained  as  members  of  this  coali- 
tion to  important  practical  u.se.  You  will  be 
asked  to  renew  and  rewrite  many  basic 
pieces  of  legislation  that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  effort  in  employment, 
training,  and  education. 

I  work  in  the  private  sector.  My  perspec- 
tive is  .somewhat  different  than  yours.  But  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  four-point  framework 
for  decisionmaking  that  I  believe  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purpo.se  of  this  conference  and 
with  the  goals  of  this  coalition. 

First,  our  people— our  human  capital,  if 
you  will— must  be  seen  as  the  major  re- 
.source  for  revitalizing  our  economy.  Eco- 
nomic renewal  is  a  human  problem.  Tech- 
nology and  management  ability  are  critical 
factors,  but  economic  growth  and  renewal 
ultimately  depend  upon  our  work  force. 
They  depend  on  whether  we.  as  a  Nation, 
can  provide  our  people  with  the  education, 
training,  and  job  opportunities  that  will 
allow  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  and 
attain  .security  in  their  personal  lives. 

Second,  develop  your  program  in  stages. 
While  developing  a  comprehensive  view, 
work  on  those  aspects  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  employment  where  you  can  apply 
your  hard-earned  knowledge  and  experience 
for  immediate,  practical  solutions.  Then 
move  on  to  other  a.spects  as  new  needs  are 
perceived,  issues  understood  more  clearly, 
and  additional  information  and  experience 
becomes  available. 

Third,  find  a  place  for  the  innovative  and 
the  unusual.  The  economic  i.ssues  that  bring 
us  together  involve  nearly  every  institution 
in  our  society;  State  government,  local  gov- 
ernment, business  and  industry,   labor  and 
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unions,  schools,  voluntary  agencies,  commu- 
nity-based organizations  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  exposition  you  have  cre- 
ated is  in  itself  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
creativity,  energy  and  leadership  available 
to  us  through  these  institutions.  It  is  not 
enough,  though,  simply  to  encourage  the  in- 
novative and  the  unusual.  We  also  have  to 
begin  using  these  examples  as  models  upon 
which  to  base  public  policy  for  the  future. 

Fourth,  encourage  business  to  become 
more  actively  involved  in  our  public  educa- 
tion systems.  For  loo  many  years,  the  corpo- 
rations of  America  have  ignored  the  public 
schools.  We  have  contributed  generously  to 
colleges  and  universities,  but  rarely  thought 
twice  about  what  was  happening  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  .schools. 
That  is  beginning  to  change.  I  think  one 
program  in  which  American  Can  is  deeply 
involved  will  help  to  illustrate. 

About  I  year  ago,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  started  a  program  called 
•Join-A-School."  The  idea  was  to  involve 
the  private  sector  in  the  problems  of  public 
education  by  matching  up  corporations  that 
wanted  to  help  with  schools  that  were  will- 
ing to  participate.  We  were  one  of  these  cor- 
porations. We  were  matched  with  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  High  School  in  Manhattan, 
which,  incidentally,  has  an  exhibit  at  your 
exposition. 

Join-A-School  is  not  a  complicated  pro- 
gram. The  corporation  and  the  .school  are 
left  alone  to  develop  their  own  relationship. 
For  the  most  part,  the  school  .sets  the 
agenda.  They  tell  us  how  they  think  we  can 
help.  We  provide  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  services,  and  funds. 

Join-A-School  is  a  modest  program.  It  also 
is  a  successful  one.  I  often  urge  other  corpo- 
rations to  develop  similar  efforts.  The  cor- 
porations have  resources  and  talents  the 
schools  can  u.se.  especially  our  inner-city 
schools:  and  the  corporations  need  this  type 
of  involvement  for  their  own  sake.  Almost 
to  a  person,  the  American  Can  employees 
who  participate  in  Join-A-School  feel  more 
u.seful  in  the  social  arena  than  they  have  in 
years.  I  know  several  people  who  never 
thought  much  about  .social  involvement— 
until  this  program  came  along. 

From  your  perspective,  however,  the  more 
significant  point  may  be  that  Join-A  School 
programs  could  provide  the  basis  for  a  rela- 
tionship that  will  allow  corporations— if  in- 
vited-to  work  more  closely  with  our  educa- 
tional s.vstems  so  that  public  education  can 
play  a  more  active  role  in  preparing  people 
for  the  employment  opportunities  that  will 
exist  in  the  years  ahead. 

Business  and  the  public  .schools  have  not 
worked  well  together  in  the  past.  We  have 
both  been  the  losers.  We  have  failed  to  cap- 
italize on  many  opportunities  to  improve 
our  economic  and  educational  institutions. 
That  is  why  I  recommended  the  Join-A- 
School  program  to  you  today.  I  believe  it 
shows  that  the  business  and  educational 
communities  do  not  live  in  separate  worlds, 
that  we  are  pari  of  the  same  community, 
that  we  share  many  common  concerns,  and 
that  we  can  work  together  to  .solve  problems 
of  local  and  national  importance  in  a  rela- 
tionship that  is  ba.sed  on  mutual  respect  and 
trust. 

An  additional  point  must  be  made.  Our 
.schools  need  more  than  what  one  corpora- 
tion can  provide.  They  need  more  than  what 
all  corporations  can  provide  together.  They 
need  the  full,  wholehearted,  unqualified 
support  llit^v  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all 
levels  of  government,  including  the  Federal 
Government.    And    this    will    undoubtedly 
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mean  increased  funding.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  public-private  partnership  means  pri- 
vate .sector  substitution  for  public  sector  re- 
sponsibility. Join-A-School  can  supplement 
government  support  of  public  education.  It 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  replacement 
for  it. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  restate  my  basic 
message.  It  is  relatively  simple.  Let  us  all 
work  to  develop  our  legislative  solutions 
from  the  bottom  up.  Let  us  find  out  what 
works  in  everyday  life  and  use  that  as  our 
starting  point.  The  reality  of  peoples'  lives 
must  always  be  our  guide.  The  plain  truth 
Is.  if  we  cannot  solve  our  economic  and 
social  problems  on  the  level  of  the  individ- 
ual worker  and  his  or  her  family,  then  we 
will  not  have  solved  these  problems  at  all.* 


RECENT  TRIAL  OF  YOSIF 
BEGUN 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  trial  of  Yosif  Begun,  a  promi- 
nent Jewish  activist  seeking  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  provides  another  glar- 
ing example  of  the  Soviet  Union's  bla- 
tant disregard  for  the  human  rights  of 
its  citizens.  Unfortunately,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  part  of  a  crackdown  aimed 
at  breaking  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  fulfill  their  right  to  emi- 
grate. At  his  recent  trial.  Begun  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  of  hard  labor  and 
5  years  in  exile  for  his  activities  as  a 
Soviet  Jewry  activist.  By  applying 
harsh  sentences  against  the  activists 
in  the  movement,  the  Soviets  hope  to 
set  an  example  for  other  refuseniks 
and  potential  emigres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  Soviet 
Jews  to  languish  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  their  Government  continually  vio- 
lates the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki 
accord,  which  acknowledge  the  right 
of  all  individuals  to  emigrate.  Today, 
there  has  been  a  vigil  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  protest  of  the  outrageous 
sentence  given  to  Yosif  Begun.  This  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  activity  which 
must  be  continued  and  intensified;  it 
must  be  demonstrated  directly  to  the 
Soviets  that  their  repulsive  human 
rights  policies  are  rejected  by  the 
American  people. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  16.  This  article 
provides  some  useful  insights  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  crackdown  directed  at 
the  dissident  and  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment. I  commend  it  to  all  people  who 
are  concerned  about  the  disturbing 
trend  in  the  Soviets'  human  rights 
policies.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16,  1983] 

Soviet  Crackdown  on  Dissidents  Seen 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow.  Oct.  15.— The  recent  arrests  and 
trials  of  human  rights  advocates  and  Jewish 
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activists  have  created  a  deepening  chill  here 
and  suggested  that  the  authorities  are 
mounting  a  new  campaign  to  eliminate  re- 
maining stirrings  of  dissent. 

Western  diplomats  say  official  pressure  is 
directed  not  only  at  Jews  seeking  to  emi- 
grate, adherents  of  certain  religious  sects 
and  human  rights  activists  but  also  at  for- 
eigners seeking  contact  with  them. 

One  of  the  factors  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ing to  this  climate  is  a  general  Kremlin 
drive  to  tighten  internal  discipline.  But  dip- 
lomats say  a  related  factor  is  the  deeply 
strained  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  fears  that  the  international  situ- 
ation may  gel  worse  in  the  coming  months. 

Yesterday,  a  court  in  "Vladimir  convicted 
veteran  Jewish  dissident  Josef  Begun  on 
charges  of  producing  and  distributing  anti- 
Soviet  literature  and  .sentenced  him  to  seven 
years  in  jail  and  five  years  of  internal  exile. 

Begun,  51,  who  has  been  campaigning  for 
13  years  for  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
was  given  the  maximum  sentence  under  Ar- 
ticle 70  of  the  criminal  code.  The  govern- 
ment news  agency  Tass  covered  the  trial  in 
Vladimir,  about  150  miles  northeast  of 
Moscow,  and  such  publicity  was  presumably 
designed  to  warn  other  Jewish  activists. 

Dissident  sources  said  that  Begun's  wife 
and  son  had  been  allowed  into  the  court- 
room only  to  hear  the  sentencing. 

Begun,  an  electronics  engineer,  had  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  on  grounds  that  he  had 
access  to  classified  information.  He  already 
has  served  two  periods  of  exile  in  Siberia 
since  1977  for  parasitism,  "  and  until  his 
arrest  last  November,  he  was  without  work 
and  earned  a  living  by  giving  private 
Hebrew  lessons. 

Tass.  quoting  the  indictment,  said  he  had 
•systematically  produced,  spread  and  trans- 
ferred abroad  deliberately  slanderous  infor- 
mation about  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  in- 
structions from  foreign  subversive  anticom- 
munist  centers.  " 

[In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
deplored  Begun's  trial,  .saying  it  and  other 
recent  Soviet  actions  -call  into  question  the 
Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  human 
rights.'"] 

Earlier  in  the  week,  a  Moscow  court  sen- 
tenced a  member  of  an  unofficial  Soviet 
peace  group  to  one  year  in  jail  and  five 
years  of  internal  exile. 

Oleg  Radzin.sky.  a  25-year-old  student,  was 
convicted  Thursday  on  charges  of  spreading 
■during  a  number  of  years,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  slanderous  allegations  vilifying 
the  Soviet  stale  and  social  system.  "  Tass  re- 
ported. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Radzinsky  'deeply 
repented  what  he  had  done."  he  was  treated 
more  leniently.  His  trial,  however,  is  likely 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  members  of 
the  unofficial  peace  group  whose  activities 
were  embarrassing  for  the  Kremlin. 

Western  reporters  and  diplomats  were 
barred  from  both  trials.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties refused  a  request  by  U.S.  diplomats  for 
permission  to  travel  to  Vladimir,  which  is  an 
open  city  frequently  visited  by  foreigners. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  that  a  Lithuanian 
Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Sigitas  Tamkevi- 
cius.  is  believed  to  have  been  tried  in  recent 
days.  An  advocate  of  religious  freedom,  he 
was  a  founder  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
for  the  Defen.se  of  Believers'  Rights. 

Tamkevicius  was  arrested  in  May  during 
the  trial  in  Vilnius  of  the  Rev.  Alfon.sas 
Svarinskas.  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  was  convicted  on  charges  of  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  of  internal  exile  and  three  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 
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Dissident  sources  reported  that  a  Latvian 
dissident,  Ints  Calitis,  was  recently  tried  and 
sentenced  to  six  years  in  a  labor  camp  on 
similar  charges. 

The  crackdown  on  dissidents  and  Jewish 
activists  seems  to  fit  into  tightening  up  all 
around  that  has  been  under  way  through- 
out the  past  year.  The  Soviet  press  is  full  of 
reports  about  trials  of  various  persons  on 
charges  of  ■economic  crimes." 

The  crackdown  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  flurry  of  statements  calling  for  greater 
ideological  conformity  and  vigilance.  A  re- 
current rationale  for  this  has  been  the  need 
to  counter  President  Reagan's  "crusade" 
against  communi.sm.« 


HAZLETON  LIONS  CLUB  CELE- 
BRATES 60TH  ANNIVERSARY 
AND  HONORS  PAST  PRESI- 
DENT CHARLES  DEMKO 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  22,  the  Ha- 
zleton  Lions  Club  will  celebrate  its 
60th  anniversary  and.  at  the  same 
time,  will  honor  its  immediate  past 
president.  Charles  Joseph  Demko. 

Attorney  Charles  Joseph  Demko  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Hazleton  High  School 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty. He  received  his  juris  doctor  degree 
from  the  University  of  Miami  at  Coral 
Gables  in  June  1977. 

Since  his  return  to  live  and  practice 
law  in  the  Greater  Hazleton  area, 
Charlie  has  served  the  Hazleton  Lions 
Club  with  distinction.  He  has  held 
every  office  in  that  club  and  has  been 
a  member  of  its  board  of  directors 
from  1978  to  the  present.  Largely  due 
to  his  efforts,  the  Hazleton  Lions  Club 
was  designated  as  the  No.  1  gold  divi- 
sion club  in  district  14-H  for  1982-83, 
Charlie  presently  serves  as  the  parlia- 
mentarian for  that  district. 

He  has  also  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Greater  Hazleton  area  unit  of 
the  Arthritis  Foundation  and  the 
Greater  Hazleton  Area  Center  for 
Slavic  Studies.  He  is  a  parishioner  of 
Holy  Trinity  (Slovak)  Catholic  Church 
and  was  president  of  its  Holy  Name 
Society  from  1979  to  1981. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ha- 
zleton Lions  Club  has  achieved  an  im- 
pressive record  of  community  service 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
entire  Greater  Hazleton  community  in 
paying  tribute  to  that  distinguished 
body  on  its  60th  anniversary.  And  it  is 
a  particular  pleasure  to  pay  tribute,  at 
the  same  time,  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league at  the  bar,  Charles  Joseph 
Demko,  and,  as  well,  to  his  wife,  Lil- 
lian, whose  efforts  have  made  his  ac- 
complishments possible.* 
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HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  klOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday.  October  19,  1983 
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the  people  of  America. 
Wa-shinglon  Post.  Oct.  16,  1983] 
Smear 
a  generat  on-old  crusade  to  destroy  kings 
name  at  any  cost 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
965  or  early  1966  I  received  a  call 
aide  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
is  person  had  been  helpful  earli- 
aboui  the  civil  rights  struggles 
^uth    and    especially    about    FBI 
of  leaders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
asked  if  I  could  drop  by  his  office 
ice  Department,  near  Hoover's 
.  the  FBI  was  housed  then, 
arrived,  shortly  before  noon.  I  was 
lile  of  documents  lying  on  a  table 
■ouch.  I  was  welcome  to  take  my 
read  through  them,  making  notes, 
a  stipulation  that  the  meeting 
never  took  place."  The  aide 
ne  alone  with  the  documents, 
re  about  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
After   I    finished   going    through 
.her  FBI  aide  escorted  me  to  the 
He  told  me  that  anything  I  could 
po.se  King  for  what  he  was  would 
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be  a  great  service  to  the  American  people. 
In  other  words,  discredit  him. 

The  material  I  had  seen  consisted  of  raw. 
and  no  doubt  .selective,  FBI  files.  They  were 
filed  with  accounts  of  surveillance  and  sup- 
position, from  anonymous  sources,  with  al- 
lusions to  communist  contacts,  communist 
associations,  communist  penetration.  There 
were  also,  as  I  remember,  materials  alleged- 
ly linking  King  and  the  American  antiwar 
movement  to  communist  control  and  as.so- 
cialions  with  communist  front  groups 
around  the  world. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  King,  who  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  a  year  before,  had 
begun  to  lake  a  strong  public  position 
against  our  expanding  combat  role  in  Viet- 
nam. His  criticism  of  U.S.  troops  being  in 
Vietnam  came  amid  intensifying  di.ssent 
about  the  war.  Influential  politicians  and 
public  figures  were  beginning  to  question— 
and  directly  challenge— President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnsons  policies  with  a  force  that  eventu- 
ally led  to  his  departure  from  the  White 
House. 

Aside  from  hearsay,  gossip  and  anony- 
mous allegations,  I  saw  nothing  in  the  FBI 
materials  about  King  that  would  warrant 
publishing  a  story.  The  real  story  was  the 
campaign  to  destroy  King's  public  credibil- 
ity through  selective  leaks  to  the  press.  For. 
as  it  quickly  became  known,  that  and  simi- 
lar material  were  being  peddled  vigorously 
by  the  FBI  to  other  Washington  reporters. 
It  was  slimy  business  at  best,  and  in  retro- 
spect grows  even  more  so. 

I  exhume  these  old  bones  now  because  of 
the  latest  attempt  to  defame  and  discredit 
King. 

It  is  an  even  more  obscene  effort  now  be- 
cau.se  it  necessitates  poking  through  the 
garbage  of  raw  files  about  a  man  murdered 
15  years  ago  and  once  more  raising  an  old. 
unsubstantiated  story. 

The  rationale  for  this  posthumous  investi- 
gation of  King  is  that  it  is  neces.sary  because 
of  the  forthcoming  congressional  vote  on 
whether  to  proclaim  a  national  holiday  in 
his  honor.  That  is  sophistry  of  the  worst 
sort.  The  FBI  material  now  being  produced, 
and  being  sought,  is  part  of  the  same  old 
stuff  that  has  been  .smoldering  for  nearly  a 
generation.  It  has  been  aired  over  and  over 
again,  not  the  least  in  congressional  testi- 
mony and  investigations  in  years  past. 

There  is  something  sick  about  this  newest 
.smear  campaign  launched  by  Sen.  Je.sse 
Helms  (R-N.C.)  and  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Caucus.  It  betrays  a  desperate 
need  to  destroy  a  reputation  at  whatever 
cost,  and  .says  more  about  the  motivations 
of  tho.se  who  indulge  in  it  than  it  does  about 
the  character  of  the  person  they  still  de- 
spise even  in  death. 

Some  of  the  material  now  coming  to  light 
reveals  that  .state  of  mind  all  loo  clearly. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  'secret"  FBI  memo 
written  on  June  29.  1965.  about  a  conversa- 
tion during  a  golf  game  between  a  .source 
who.se  name  Is  blacked  out  and  two  un- 
named persons.  Under  the  heading  "Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Security  Matter— Commu- 
nist." It  begins: 

•We  have  just  obtained  information  by 
chance  which,  if  proven  true,  will  give  us  a 
golden  opportunity  to  discredit  King." 

Another,  written  at  the  end  of  1964.  de- 
tails the  FBI  and  Hoovers  concern  about 
Kings  criticism  of  the  FBI  over  the  pa.st 
several  years."  Six  typewritten  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Martin  Luther  Kings  Critici.sm  of 
the  Director  and  FBI"  and  'Organization  of 
the  Current  Attack  Against  the  FBI  by 
Martin  Luther  King.  " 
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Still  another  early  in  1965,  just  as  the 
great  civil  rights  .struggle  that  resulted  in 
passage  of  the  historic  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  beginning  in  Selma,  Ala.,  came  from  an 
anonymous  person  in  Selma.  The  informant 
said  he  po.ssessed  a  telegram  addressed  to 
Selmas  police  chief  that  read,  with  uninten- 
tional humor; 

"I  have  proof  Luther  [sic]  King  met  with 
communists  in  hotel  room  at  Oslo.  Norway. 
Also  King  paid  $500  to  hotel  clerk  at  Pin- 
land  City  for  publication  [sic]  to  have 
breakfast  served  in  bed  by  white  waitress  in 
bikini  suit.  Norwegian  seaman  gave  me 
signed  documents.  " 

It  makes  you  wonder  which  the  FBI  in- 
formant thought  to  be  more  subversive,  the 
communists  or  the  while  woman  in  the 
bikini. 

The  saddest  part  of  this  .sorry  story  in- 
volves something  other  than  the  character, 
beliefs  or  associations  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  It  has  to  do  with  an  attempt  to  re- 
write history. 

Behind  the  need  to  destroy  a  reputation 
lies  an  even  greater  need— to  prove  that 
what  happened  in  the  civil  rights  struggles 
of  the  South  and  the  dissent  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  occurred  only  because  of 
alien  subversive  influences.  They  weren't 
really  American  impulses  springing  out  of 
our  best  traditions  of  fairness,  justice,  com- 
passion and  equality  of  all  before  the  law. 
They  were  impulses  manipulated  by  sinister 
outside  forces. 

Implicit  in  that  attitude  is  a  contempt  for 
the  true  character  and  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  not  just  for  that  of  a  black  min- 
ister who  gave  voice  to  some  of  the  oldest 
American  Ideals.  In  the  end.  this  episode 
does  not  damage  King's  reputation  or  the 
cause  he  represented.  It  serves  only  to  bring 
discredit  on  those  who  engage  in  it.» 
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GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  insightful  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Michael  F.  Brennan,  who 
states  that  he  is  "not  employed  by 
Northrop  nor  does  he  own  any  Nor- 
throp stock."  While  I  obviously  cannot 
verify  that  statement,  I  do  know  that 
what  he  writes  is  extremely  well  put. 

I  believe  when  a  company  like  Nor- 
throp spends  its  own  money  to  develop 
a  first-class  defensive  fighter,  ideally 
suited  for  use  in  many  friendly  third 
world  nations,  the  export  and  sale  of 
these  fighters  should  be  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  our  Government. 
And,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  the  case, 

I  want  to  share  Mr.  Brennan's  letter 
with  you  and  our  colleagues.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  he 
writes,  I  certainly  am  in  agreement 
with  the  overall  thrust  of  his  letter.  I 
think  the  points  which  he  raises  are 
excellent,  and  I  commend  them  to  you 
and  our  colleagues. 


Mr.  Michael  P.  Brennan, 
Hiiiilington  Beach.  Calif.. 

September  7.  1983. 
Congressman  Glen  Anderson, 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  This  letter 
pertains  to  a  subject  about  which  I  am  very 
concerned  and  wish  to  discuss  with  you.  The 
subject  is  the  sale  of  military  aircraft  to 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  aircraft  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  Northrop  F-20  Tiger- 
shark. 

Although  I  closely  follow  the  aerospace 
industry,  particularly  that  portion  which  is 
located  in  Southern  California.  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  mention  here  that  I  am  not  em- 
ployed by  Northrop  nor  do  I  own  any  Nor- 
throp stock. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  four  major  issues 
which  surround  this  problem.  They  are: 
Free  enterprise  system,  national  security, 
jobs,  politics. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  each. 
Free  Enterprise  System.— In  this  day  and 
age  of  the  huge  Federal  deficits,  skyrocket- 
ing military  hardware  prices,  which  seem  to 
always  be  written  on  rubber  contracts, 
major  new  weapons  systems  which  are  years 
late  and  do  not  meet  required  performance. 
Northrop  stands  out  as  the  one  major  de- 
fense contractor  who  is  not  afraid  to  put  its 
money  where  its  mouth  is.  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  Carter  administration's  call 
for  a  privately  funded  and  developed  inter- 
mediate fighter  aircraft  Northrop  respond- 
ed by  investing  huge  sums  of  its  own  money 
into  the  Tigershark  program.  Please  note, 
that  as  is  a  Northrop  trademark,  the  Tiger- 
shark  was  delivered  and  flown  head  of 
schedule  and  to  date  has  met  or  exceeded 
all  of  its  performance  objectives. 

With  free  enterprise,  however,  there  are 
no  guarantees.  In  a  matter  as  complex  as 
the  sale  of  military  aircraft  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, however,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program  is  not  so  dependent  upon  whether 
or  not  the  product  you  have  is  marketable 
but  much  more  so  due  to  whether  nor  not 
the  U.S.  Government  supports  the  program. 
If  we  want  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
remain  alive  and  well  in  the  defense  indus- 
try, it  is  my  hope  the  U.S.  Government 
starts  supporting  this  program  a  bit  more 
vigorously. 

Mr.  Anderson,  to  put  it  a  bit  more  bluntly, 
if  I  were  a  defense  contractor  I  would  be 
watching  this  program  very,  very  closely.  If 
the  government  does  not  vigorously  support 
it.  I  would  from  that  day  forward  not  put 
one  cent  of  my  money  into  any  defense  re- 
lated project— Id  let  the  U.S.  Government 
foot  the  bill! 

National  Security.— The  F-20  Tigershark 
was  designed  as  an  intermediate  export 
fighter  for  sale  to  third  world  allies  who  re- 
quire self-defense  capabilities.  It  is  not  an 
F-14  or  an  F-15  or  even  an  F-16  or  F-18.  It 
does,  however,  possess  the  capabilities  to  ef- 
fectively combat  the  expected  threat  facing 
the  vast  majority  of  third  world  countries. 

The  F-20  has  limited  range  because  it  is  a 
defensive  fighter.  Most  third  world  coun- 
tries are  relatively  small  in  size  and  don't  re- 
quire aircraft  with  great  ranges.  Aircraft 
with  extended  range  capability  have  offen- 
sive fire  power  (witness  Israel's  bombing  of 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  power  plant  with  F-16"s  in 
June  1981).  I  don't  feel  third  world  coun- 
tries should  have  such  capability. 

It  seems  that  each  time  I  read  my  newspa- 
per, I  read  an  article  about  the  United 
States  offering  F-16's  for  sale  to  Pakistan, 
Venezuela.  Egypt,  or  South  Korea.  Turkey 
wants  F-16's  or  F-18's;  other  countries  seem 
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to  be  doing  the  same— it  appears  that  all 
these  countries  are  saying— "I  want  the 
front  line  U.S.  Fighter.  I  want  the  Cadillac". 
It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  me.  economi- 
cally or  militarily,  to  sell  front  line  U.S. 
Fighters  to  these  countries.  That  is  the  role 
the  Tigershark  was  designed  to  fill:  an  inex- 
pensive, very  capable,  intermediate  defen- 
sive fighter. 

yobs.— The  success  or  lack  thereof  of  the 
Tigershark  program  will  have  a  direct 
impact  of  the  economy  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area., With  high  unemployment  among  the 
blue  collar  work  force  (especially  so  among 
blacks  and  other  minorities),  a  production 
contract  for  the  Tigershark  will  undoubted- 
ly create  thousands  of  new  jobs.  The  best 
part  about  these  new  jobs  is  that  they  will 
not  be  make  work,  dead  end,  government 
paid  for  jobs  but  rather  real  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Politics.— 1  hear  often  of  the  Texas  lobby. 
Texas  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  the 
reputation  of  supporting  the  defense  con- 
tracts in  their  state.  My  question  is;  What 
about  the  California  Lobby?  Do  you  support 
California  businesses  which  are  good  for 
both  our  State  and  our  Nation?  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  program  is  directly  related 
to  political  support.  When  it  was  reported 
that  the  U.S.  was  going  to  allow  Jordan  to 
buy  Tigersharks,  there  immediately  fol- 
lowed a  large  outcry  for  the  Jewish  Defen.se 
League  against  such  a  sale.  The  prospects 
for  the  sale  almost  overnight  vanished. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  Jordan  will 
eventually  buy  new  fighters.  Doesn't  it 
make  sense  for  the  U.S.  to  sell  them  fight- 
ers that  we  can  control?  If  we  don't,  we'll 
end  up  forcing  them  to  turn  toward  France 
or  possibly  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  mili- 
tary defense  needs.  That  is  a  situation  I 
don't  think  we  want. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  to  support  our 
allies,  all  of  our  allies.  We  must  decide 
which  fighter  should  be  our  export  fighter 
and  support  the  sale  of  that  fighter.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  purely  political.  I  urge 
you  to  resolve  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  coopera- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  strive  to 
reward  Northrop's  efforts  and  help 
strengthen  our  country's  ties  with  our  third 
world  allies  by  allowing  them  to  strengthen 
themselves  militarily  with  new  self-defense 
F-20  Tigersharks. 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  to  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

Michael  P.  Brennan.* 
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ALABAMA  DAIRYMAN  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DEGREE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  and  recognize  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  businessman 
who  lives  in  Greensboro,  Ala.,  located 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District. 
Following  is  an  article  about  Mr. 
John  Lemley  Morrison,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Dairy  Fresh  Corp.,  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Greensboro 
Watchman: 


Alabama  Dairyman  Receives  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Science 

A  man  who  began  his  career  with  a  $25 
mule  and  a  100-acre  farm  bought  on  credit 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Auburn  at  summer  commencement.  John 
Lemley  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Dairy  Fresh  Corp.,  built  from  that  farm  a 
dairy  business  that  has  sales  of  more  than 
$70  million  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana. 

In  awarding  him  the  degree,  however. 
Auburn  is  not  recognizing  Mr.  Morrison's 
business  acumen  alone,  but  also  his  concern 
for  his  fellowmen  and  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  a  wide  range  of  interests  in  Ala- 
bama, particularly  the  Alabama  4-H  Foun- 
dation. 

'It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Morrison's  ef- 
forts as  chairman  of  the  4-H  Foundation 
since  1964  that  more  than  a  million  dollars 
was  raised  to  construct  the  Alabama  4-H 
"Youth  Development  Center."  explained  In- 
terim President  Wilford  Bailey  in  announc- 
ing Mr.  Morrison's  honor.  "Since  that  lime, 
he  has  provided,  through  his  own  gifts  and 
work  with  others,  additional  funds  for  the 
Center  which  serves  Alabamas  117.000  4-H 
youth  with  leadership  development  train- 
ing." 

At  the  age  of  21  Mr.  Morrison  took  the 
mule  and  farm  in  Hale  County  and  became 
a  farmer  and  dairyman,  eventually  buying 
controlling  interest  in  a  Greensboro  cream- 
ery. He  later  purchased  other  dairy  busi- 
nes.ses  including  two  Mobile  area  processing 
firms.  He.  consequently,  is  regarded  as  the 
father  of  the  dairy  business  in  west  Ala- 
bama and  has  also  had  a  major  influence  on 
soybean  and  catfish  production  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  His  other  business  interests  in- 
clude Hale  Motors  and  M  &  V  Development 
Company. 

Over  the  past  60  years,  Mr.  Morrison  has 
been  a  leader  in  numerous  agricultural  orga- 
nizations including  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  state  committee, 
and  the  Alabama  Board  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  named  Alabama's  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year  in  1971  and  received  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau's  Private  Enterpri.se  Award  in 
1981.  He  is  the  only  Alabamian  ever  to  re- 
ceive the  national  award  from  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi.  the  Extension  service  honorary 
fraternity. 

Outside  agriculture,  Mr.  Morrison  has 
been  involved  in  the  support  of  the  Allied 
Arts  Council  and  the  Pixie  Theatre  in 
Mobile.  Alabama  Educational  Television, 
Goodfellows  of  Mobile  College,  and  the 
Mobile  Advisory  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Huntingdon 
College  Advisory  Committee  and  a  trustee 
of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Morrision's  contacts  with  4-H  and 
with  Auburn  came  through  his  daughter, 
Lemuel,  now  a  pediatrician  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Alabama,  when  she  was  state  4- 
H  dairy  foods  project  winner.  When  the  Ala- 
bama 4-H  Foundation  was  organized  in  1954. 
he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  board. 
Since  the  Center  was  established  two  years 
ago.  he  has  devoted  an  average  of  one  day 
per  week  to  continued  work  for  it,  helping 
to  raise  more  than  $500,000  in  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  helped  guide  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Catfish  Farming 
Center  in  Greensboro  which  is  operated  co- 
operatively by  Auburn  University  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  He  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  a  state 
docks  facility  at  Demopolis. 
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Sp<  aker. 


.....  John  Lemley  Morrison 
Sample  of  an  individual  who 
is     community     a     strong, 
and    safe    environment     in 
*'ork  and  live.  He  is  an  asset 
as  a  leader  of  out- 
dedication  whose  praisewor- 
contrpbutions  serve  as  an  inspira- 
of  us. 
more  individuals  like  John 
l^^orrison  in  this  country  who 
raid  to  get  out  and  work  for 
,  believe  in.  He  has  given  so 
himself  to  others  and  I  be- 
tribute  is  certainly  deserving 
_  individual, 
industry  is  fortunate  to 
on  their  team,  and  I  wish 
best  in  all  future  endeav- 
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A  NEJW  U.S.  APPROACH  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THfl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wecnesday,  October  19.  1983 
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DlXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
a  great  deal  of  frustration  in 
States  and  among  our 
Africa  over  the  stance  which 
administration  has  taken 
S*uth  Africa. 
President  Reagan  has  initiated  un- 
preceden  ed  levels  of  diplomatic  and 
technological  cooperation  with  South 
arid  in  exchange  we  have  wit- 
ually  no  progress  in  achiev- 
deijendence  for  Namibia  or  jus- 
millions  of  South  African 
under  the  cruel  apartheid 
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cjistinguished    colleague,     the 

Howard  Wolpe.  serves  with 

^,.  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 

Subcommittee   on   Africa.   He 

strong  personal  leadership 

seeking  a  change  in  U.S.  pos- 

towferd  South  Africa,  and  he  re- 

,,^v^  an  editorial  commenting 

problems  with  President  Rea- 

c  instructive  engagement"   ap- 

recoAimend  this  article  to  my  col- 

and  hope  that  its  important 

will  be  given  serious  consider- 


aiticle  follows: 

Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  13.  1983] 
.S.  Approach  to  South  Africa— 
issociATE  Ourselves  From  Apart- 

lONAL  ACCRESSION 

( By  Howard  Wolpe ) 

There  Ire  now  five  major  bills  pending 
before  ih  ?  U.S.  Congress  concerning  South 
Africa,  aid  man.v  more  resolutions.  Once 
again,  fo  lowing  a  lull  during  the  first  two 
years  of  he  Reagan  Administration.  South 
Africa  is  he  focus  of  congressional  .scrutiny. 
Why  sho  lid  this  be  so? 

South  i  kfrica  has  been  much  on  our  minds 
ever  sine  the  National  Party  took  power  in 
1948.  It    las  spent  those  years  entrenching 
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and  perfecting  its  .sy.siem  of  institutional- 
ized racism  in  open  defiance  of  attempts  by 
most  other  U.N.  member  states  to  have  it 
end  apartheid  and  extend  political  and 
social  equality  to  all  its  citizens.  Yet  South 
Africa  continues  it.s  horrendous  policies  that 
deny  even  a  modicum  of  basic  human  rights 
to  the  vast  majority  of  its  people. 

This  Administration  has  in.sisted  that 
South  Africa  is  trying  to  reform.  The  Stale 
Department's  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  in 
early  1981  initiated  a  series  of  steps,  termed 
•constructive  management."  based  on  the 
premise  that  quiet  diplomacy  and  closer 
U.S.  association  with  the  South  Africa 
regime  would  encourage  internal  change 
and  lead  South  Africa  to  end  Its  illegal  occu- 
pation of  Namibia. 

Thus  the  Administration  has  expanded 
our  diplomatic  presence  in  South  Africa.  It 
has  allowed  visits  by  "homelands  "  leaders  in 
contravention  of  our  own  consular  laws,  and 
has  increased  the  numbers  of  military  at- 
taches in  our  respective  embassies.  It  has 
■mistakenly  "  given  visas  to  South  African 
military  and  intelligence  personnel.  It  has 
sent  nuclear  technicians  to  South  Africa, 
and  has  amended  U.S.  policies  to  allow  the 
sale  and  export  of  military  and  police  equip- 
ment to  South  Africa.  And  it  has  vetoed  a 
U.N.  resolution  condemning  South  African 
aggression  against  Angola— all  in  the  name 
of  'constructive  engagement." 

And  what  has  been  South  Africa's  re- 
sponse to  all  these  'constructive  engage- 
ment "  carrots? 

First,  the  government's  internal  repres- 
sion has  intensified  sharply  in  the  last  2' i 
years.  Pass-law  detentions  have  increa.sed: 
new  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the 
press:  millions  of  black  South  Africans  have 
been  forcibly  returned  to  "homelands  ":  citi- 
zens who  dare  to  dissent,  black  and  white, 
continue  to  be  subject  to  arbitrary  banning, 
and  the  continued  use  of  torture  methods 
during  detention  have  led  to  new  unex- 
plained deaths  in  prison. 

Second.  South  Africa  continues  to  block  a 
settlement  of  the  Namibia  conflict,  success- 
fully using  the  American  insistence  on  link- 
ing Namibia's  independence  to  the  removal 
of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola  as  a  way  of 
prolonging  a  political  settlement  in  that  em- 
battled territory. 

Third.  South  Africa  has  dangerously  esca- 
lated its  destabilizing  military  and  economic 
aggression  against  its  black-ruled  neighbors. 
South  Africa  occupies  Angolan  .soil,  and 
gives  support  to  dissident  groups  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  It  has  launched  murder- 
ous raids  into  Lesotho  and  Mozambique.  It 
has  .sought  to  overthrow  the  Seychelles  gov- 
ernment. And  it  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
economic  sabotage  against  Zimbabwe  and 
Mozambique  as  an  added  stick. 

In  short,  '"constructive  engagement  "  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  It  is  clear  that  the  op- 
tions embraced  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion in  hopes  of  alleviating  a  worsening  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  have  in  fact  merely 
made  matters  worse.  Not  only  is  there  more 
upheaval  and  violence  in  the  .southern  Afri- 
can region  today,  but  now— for  the  first 
time  and  as  a  direct  con.sequence  of  "con- 
structive engagement"— the  United  States 
has  become  directly  implicated  in  the.se  de- 
velopments. We  must  understand  the  enor- 
mous damage  that  "constructive  engage- 
ment "  has  done  to  American  interests.  For 
in  African  eyes  the  United  States  is  now 
viewed  as  colluding  with  the  South  African 
government  in  delaying  Namlbias  independ- 
ence, in  fostering  regional  instability  and  in 
preserving  the  abhorrent  system  of  apart- 
heid. 
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It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  are  pressing  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  recast  the 
United  Slates'  foreign  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  We  need  top  act  now.  before  it  is  too 
late— too  late  to  avoid  an  Armageddon  in 
South  Africa,  and  too  late  to  dissociate  the 
United  States  from  apartheid  and  from 
South  Africa's  regional  aggression. 

Am.ong  the  measures  pending  that  call  for 
various  types  of  sanctions  against  the  South 
African  government,  three  are  scheduled  for 
a  House  vote  on  Tuesday:  A  bill  by  Rep. 
Howard  L.  Herman  (D-Calif.)  would  rein.sti- 
lute  restrictions  on  exports  to  South  Afri- 
ca's police  and  military.  Rep.  Stephen  J.  So- 
larzs  (D-N.Y.)  bill  would  impose  new  re- 
strictions on  commercial  activity  and  man- 
date fair  employment  practices  for  all  U.S. 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa, 
and  a  bill  by  William  H.  Gray  III  (D-Pa.) 
would  prohibit  new"  U.S.  corporate  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  until  the  President  de- 
termines that  there  is  demonstrable 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid. 

Already  passed  and  awaiting  final  approv- 
al is  a  bill  by  Rep.  Julian  C.  Dixon  (D-Calif.) 
that  would  di.sallow  U.S.  votes  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  on  behalf  of  na- 
tions that  practice  apartheid.  Also  pending 
is  a  bill  by  Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.) 
that  would  prohibit  nuclear  relations  with 
South  Africa. 

The.se  are  the  signals  that  we  should  be 
sending  to  South  Africa's  government  so 
that  it  has  no  doubt  concerning  where  the 
United  Slates  .stands  on  apartheid,  on  the 
question  of  Namibia's  independence  and  on 
South  Africa's  regional  aggression.  That 
country  should  know  that  its  continued  in- 
transigence on  these  matters  will  precipitate 
changes  in  its  relationship  with  the  United 
Stales,  and  thai  tho.se  changes  will  prove 
costly. 

U.S.  interests  on  that  continent  require  a 
redirection  of  American  foreign  policy 
toward  South  Africa.  We  cannot  continue  to 
struggle  to  achieve  a  just  .society  at  home 
and  equivocate  on  our  International  obliga- 
tions abroad.  The  racism  and  the  denial  of 
political  rights  that  we  will  not  tolerate  at 
home  must  not  be  condoned  by  our  posture 
overseas.  Our  national  values,  and  our  na- 
tional interests,  dictate  that  we  act  on 
Souih  Africa  before  it  is  too  late.# 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  AND 
AMORTIZATION  OF  ST.  MARYS 
CHURCH  MORTGAGE.  WILKES- 
BARRE.  PA. 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  15,  the  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Mary's  Antiochian 
Orthodox  Church  celebrated  the  75th 
anniversary  of  their  parish  and  the 
amortization  of  their  church's  mort- 
gage. 

The  founding  fathers  of  St.  Marys 
began  their  immigration  to  America  in 
the  year  1890.  The  families  of  Saba, 
Hyder,  Broody,  Audi,  Simon,  Serhan, 
and  Atiyeh  hailed  from  the  area  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli. 
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The  Syrian  Orthodox  families  of 
Betar,  Abraham,  Johns,  Cross.  Namey, 
Baroody,  and  Solomon  were  among 
the  earliest  to  arrive  from  the  area  of 
Latakia  before  1900. 

The  young  men  came  alone  and 
found  work  here  under  sponsorship  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Once  these  single  men  earned 
enough  to  set  up  homes,  they  returned 
to  their  homeland  to  marry  and  raise 
children  in  America.  They  sought  reli- 
gious freedom  and  free  enterprise  in 
the  land  of  hope  and  promise.  Several 
of  the  young  men  married  American 
women  of  Irish  and  Dutch  descent  and 
made  happy  marriages. 

By  the  year  1904,  35  families  resided 
in  the  Rolling  Mill  Hill  section  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  they  convened  to 
organize  a  parish.  A  worthy  house- 
holder, Michael  Saba,  was  elected  to 
be  the  new  clergyman.  A  bishop  from 
Christian  Russia,  Raphael  of  Blessed 
Memory,  came  from  New  York  City 
and  ordained  the  priest.  Father  Mi- 
chael served  the  parish  for  4  years.  By 
the  year  1908,  30  new  families  joined 
the  parish,  and  a  new  priest.  Father 
George  Kattouf,  led  ably  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  132  High  Street  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  church  building 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $9,000. 

A  rectory  was  also  built  in  1912, 
behind  the  church,  at  19  McCarragher 
Street  for  $4,000. 

The  congregation  grew  steadily  until 
1914,  when  the  First  World  War 
began.  A  number  of  young  men  joined 
the  Army  and  served  well.  By  the  year 
1928,  the  old  church  was  enlarged  and 
lifted  to  build  a  large  community  hall 
underneath,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  The 
congregation,  by  1940,  was  300  families 
strong,  and  boasted  business  and  pro- 
fessional people.  During  World  War  II, 
130  of  its  young  men  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  7  lost  their  lives  in 
the  European  theater. 

In  1958,  the  congregation  voted  to 
erect  a  new  church  edifice,  hall,  and 
rectory.  This  was  done  in  the  year 
1969,  located  at  905  South  Main 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000.  The  parish  has  been  active  in 
all  civic  activities. 

Over  the  years,  534  marriages  and 
2,156  baptisms  have  been  performed  in 
the  buildings  of  St.  Mary's. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  October  15  was, 
indeed,  a  very  special  day  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre  community.  At  a  ban- 
quet that  evening  all  of  us  rejoiced 
with  Very  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Nahas,  the 
pastor,  and  all  of  the  people  of  St. 
Mary's  Antiochian  Orthodox  Church. 
It  was  my  honor  to  be  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
share  this  significant  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
House.© 
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THE  COSTLY  AND  CRAZY  ARMS 
RACE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  increasing 
concern  over  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced antisatellite  (ASAT)  weapons. 
While  there  are  some  who  advocate 
their  development,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  would  be  a  bad  idea. 
Those  reasons  are  explained  in  an  arti- 
cle titled  "We're  About  To  Launch  a 
Costly  and  Crazy  Arms  Race  in 
Space,"  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 16  Washington  Post. 
The  author  says  in  part: 
This  competition  [between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
ASAT's]  will  be  almost  unimaginably  expen- 
sive: it  will  be  almost  imposlble  to  turn  back 
once  it  has  commenced,  and  even  If  the 
weapons  involved  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to.  the  nation  will  be  less  secure  in 
the  end. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, which  appears  below.  It  explains 
clearly  the  madness  of  the  endeavor 
we  would  be  embarking  upon. 

There  are  many  reasonable  and  con- 
structive alternatives  to  pursuing  ever- 
elusive  military  superiority  on  yet  an- 
other battlefield,  space.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  140,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  initiate  talks  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers, and  with  other  goverments  inter- 
ested in  space  activities,  to  explore  the 
opportunities  for  cooperative  East- 
West  ventures  in  space,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  arms  race  in  space. 

Congressman  McHugh.  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  to  delete  $19.4  million 
for  procurement  of  ASAT's  during  full 
committee  consideration  this  week. 
This  is  an  important  amendment 
whose  passage  would  be  a  significant 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Entering  a  space  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  the  interest  of  no 
one.  The  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  aroused  world- 
wide concern  expressed  publicly  by  the 
governments  of  many  countries,  in- 
cluding most  of  our  allies.  An  arms 
race  in  space  would  open  the  door  to  a 
range  of  new  weapons  systems  that 
would  seriously  threaten  global  stabili- 
ty, undermine  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cessful arms  control  agreements,  and 
create  pressures  for  new  defense  ex- 
penditures unprecedented  in  scope  and 
which  we  can  ill  afford. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
pursuing  a  space  arms  race  between 
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the  two  superpowers.  The  time  to  stop 
it  is  now. 

We're  About  to  Launch  a  Costly  and 
Crazy  Arms  Race  in  Space 
(By  Fred  Kaplan) 
Sometime  very  soon,  (the  date  is  classi- 
fied), the  United  States  will  test  a  weapon 
system  that   promises  to  burst   through  a 
new  threshold  in  the  arms  race— a  race  for 
military    supremacy    In    outer   space.   This 
competition  will  be  almost  unimaginably  ex- 
pensive: It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  turn 
back  once  it  has  commenced,  and  even  if  the 
weapons  involved  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to.  the  nation  will  be  less  secure  in 
the  end. 

The  new  weapon  seems  deceptively  harm- 
less at  first  glance:  a  12-by-13  inch  cylinder, 
loaded  with  telescopes  and  infrared  sensors, 
attached  to  a  two-stage  rocket  small  enough 
to  fit  under  an  F-15  jet  fighter.  The 
drama— and  potential  danger— lies  in  what 
this  small  package  is  designed  to  do.  It's 
called  a  Minature  Homing  Vehicle  (MHV), 
and  the  idea  Is  to  fly  the  F-15  almost  verti- 
cally up  to  the  edge  of  the  atmosphere,  then 
fire  the  MHV  into  outer  space,  where  it  will 
home  in  on— and  kill— an  enemy  satellite. 

If  the  first  few"  tests  of  the  MHV  system 
succeed,  we  may  find  ourselves  propelled, 
almost  inexorably,  toward  a  new  era  of  mili- 
tary conflict.  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Slorrie.  di- 
rector of  space  for  Air  Force  plans  and  oper- 
ations, told  a  House  committee  last  March: 
"Space  is  a  place:  it  is  not  a  mission.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  the  things  in  space 
that  we  do  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  seas"— that  Is.  to  prepare 
to  fight  and  win  wars.  A  study  signed  last 
year  by  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  titled 
"Air  Force  2000. "  calls  for  "space  superiori- 
ty," which  requires  "the  capability  to  de- 
stroy hostile  space  systems. " 

Already,  both  sides— especially  the  United 
States— depend  on  space  for  a  wide  variety 
of  military  missions.  Most  of  what  we  know- 
about  the  Soviet  military,  especially  about 
its  nuclear  weapons,  comes  from  satellites. 
A  great  deal  of  military  communications, 
command-control  networks,  navigational 
aids  and  other  support  systems  also  are 
channeled  through  satellites.  Moreover. 
Maj.  Gen.  Bernard  Randolph,  director  of 
the  Air  Force  space  s.vstems.  has  testified 
that  a  major  "  objective  of  U.S.  space  plans 
is  to  expand  "  our  military  capabilities  in 
space. 

The  more  we  rely  on  military  platforms  in 
space,  the  more  incentive  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  develop  their  own  advanced  antisat- 
ellite (ASAT)  weapons,  and  thus  an  increas- 
ingly crucial  element  of  our  military  com- 
mand network  will  become  Increasingly  vul- 
nerable. 

"Right  now."  according  to  Paul  Stares  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  If  we  lose  our 
space  systems,  wed  be  hurt  but  not  crip- 
pled. If  we  continue  to  increase  our  depend- 
ence on  space  systems,  then  we're  just  dig- 
ging a  hole  for  ourselves.  " 

There's  one  way  out  of  this  hole— and 
that  is  to  negotiate  an  ASAT  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  Yet  after  our 
forthcoming  ASAT  tests,  this  may  be  Impos- 
sible. Air  Force  officials  have  testified  that 
it  will  take  only  six  hours  to  Install  an  MHV 
ASAT  system  on  an  F-15  fighter  anywhere 
in  the  world,  at  a  cost  of  only  $632,000  per 
plane.  Says  Stares.  "There's  no  way  the 
Russians  could  have  confidence  that  every 
F-15  isn't  carrying  an  ASAT.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Paint  the  F-15  different  colors 
if  it  has  an  ASAT  mission?  " 
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one  they  have  now.  This  will  provoke  us  to 
upgrade  our  system.  .  .  .  And  the  race  is  on. 

Prom  here,  any  number  of  scenarios  can 
be  imagined:  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  (or 
both)  develops  an  ASAT  that  can  (potential- 
ly) strike  satellites  at  high  altitudes  as  well 
as  low  altitudes,  thus  endangering  the  all- 
important  early-warning  satellites.  The 
other  side  then  develops  a  system— perhaps 
involving  lasers— that  can  attack  this  new 
ASAT  system.  Or  perhaps  he  develops  a 
space-based  battle  station  that  can  defend 
the  satellites.  Then  the  other  side  builds 
systems  that  can  attack  the  defenders.  And 
so  it  goes.  .  .  . 

Indeed,  this  scenario  is  precisely  what 
some  people  have  in  mind.  Although  the 
U.S.  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle  program 
dates  back  to  1978.  its  most  ardent  support- 
ers view  it  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
whole  panoply  of  space  weapons— some  on 
the  drawing  boards,  some  as  yet  only  sparks 
and  glimmers  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
technocratic  enthusiasts— that  fall  under 
the  rubric  of  'Star  Wars.  " 

Star  Wars  advocates  tasted  their  first  dose 
of  legitmacy  last  March,  when  President 
Reagan  told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  of 
his  -vision  of  the  future."  He  held  out  the 
•hope  '  that  a  network  of  antiballistic  mis- 
siles (ABMs).  space  lasers  and  battle  sta- 
tions—based on  decades  of  research— will 
•intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  before  they  reach  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies." 

Por  years,  a  fringe  element— led  by  Sen. 
Malcolm  Wallop  (R.-Wyo.)  in  Congress. 
Edward  Teller  and  Gen.  Daniel  Graham 
(Ret.)  in  the  military-scientific  community, 
and  several  others  in  various  bureaucracies 
and  think  tanks  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts— have  been  keen  on  moving  the  arms 
competition  into  space.  A  very  small  group 
within  the  Air  Porce.  recently  organized 
into  a  Space  Command,  believes  that  space 
can  be— as  Thomas  Karas  calls  it  in  his  book 
that  chronicles  this  community— •The  New- 
High  Ground"'  from  which  the  United 
States  can  reign  supreme  in  all  other  arenas 
of  warfare. 

Reagan's  speech— which  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  talks  with  Teller— gave  this  group 
the  legitimacy  that  it  has  long  .sought. 
Almost  at  once.  -Beltway  bandits"  and 
other  consulting  firms  put  in  contract  bids 
to  study  'the  military  utility  of  space. ' 
More  important,  it  became  a  high-priority 
issue  inside  the  national-security  bureaucra- 
cy. 

Over  the  summer,  three  major  outside 
studies  were  commissioned  on  the  politics 
and  technology  of  Star  Wars.  At  this 
moment,  an  interagency  group  consisting  of 
officials  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  drawing  up  evaluations  of  tho.se 
studies  to  pre.sent  to  the  president  sometime 
within  the  next  month. 

Officials  involved  in  the  studies  and  the 
interagency  meetings  say  that  nobody  now 
knows  how  to  go  about  even  beginning  to 
build  a  Star  Wars  system.  Says  one  Penta- 
gon official.  "At  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
sensus on  what  it  all  means.  ...  I  dont 
think  we  have  the  kind  of  answers  that  we 
could  base  any  .sort  of  policy  on." 

In  any  case,  officials  are  discoverning 
technical  problems  that  may  be  insur- 
mountable. A  ground-ba.sed  laser  wouldn't 
work  through  clouds.  Even  Maj.  Gen.  Ber- 
nard Randolph,  director  of  Air  Porce  space 
systems,  told  a  House  committee  last  spring 
that  a  space-based  laser  would  require   10 
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megawatts  of  power  (some  say  much  more) 
and  would  weigh  150,000  pounds— well 
beyond  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  To  provide  even  'a  thin  ABM  capa- 
bility." we  would  need  50-100  of  these  sys- 
tems. Furthermore,  the  systems  must  have 
perfect  accuracy;  he  likened  the  mission  to 
pointing  a  beam  -from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  a  baseball  on  the  top  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  holdting]  it 
there  while  both  of  you  are  moving." 

Then  theres  the  cost.  Air  Force  studies 
have  put  it  at  $500  billion.  An  analyst  on 
one  of  the  government -sponsored  study- 
groups  puts  it  as  high  as  $1.2  trillion. 

And  that  probably  would  not  be  the  end 
of  it.  Officials  and  analysts  point  out  that 
the  Russians  could  -spoof"  any  space-based 
ABM  system  much  more  cheaply  than  it 
would  take  us  to  build  one.  Just  a  few  tech- 
niques: cover  the  surface  of  a  missile  with  a 
mirror  that  reflects  the  laser  beam:  jam  the 
communications  between  the  space  system 
and  the  ground-control  station;  shot  it  down 
with  a  laser  system  yourself.  As  one  skepti- 
cal official  puts  it,  -If  it  can  shoot  down  a 
ballistic  missile,  why  can't  it  shoot  down  its 
twin  brother?"" 

Still,  the  interagency  group  will  not  advise 
Reagan  to  abandon  the  Star  Wars  idea  as  a 
piece  of  budget-busting,  technically  hope- 
less pie-in-the-sky.  "This  is  the  presidents 
program."  says  one  skeptical  official.  "We 
can't  tell  the  president  that  he's  got  a  nutty 
idea."  Instead,  it  will  probably  recommend 
that  the  military  spend  the  next  several 
years  doing  research  on  whether  these  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome.  Even  this  will  cost 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Por  example.  Robert  S.  Cooper.  Director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Re.search  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA).  testified  last  spring  that 
the  -Space  Laser  Program  Plan.""  which  will 
merely  "bring  us  to  a  point  where  we  can 
make  reliable  planning  estimates  of  weapon 
development  costs  and  schedules."  will  cost 
$900  million.  Other  basic  research  of  this 
sort  could  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year— 
maybe  more— for  several  years;  and  even 
then,  nobody  will  know  very  much  more 
than  before. 

All  of  which  leads  some  analysis  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  sensible  lo  start  tread- 
ing down  this  .seemingly  endless  road  to 
begin  with.  Though  the  ASAT  program  and 
the  Star  Wars  .scheme  have  different  ori- 
gins, the  road  lo  the  latter  can  begin  with 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  technology 
needed  for  advanced  ASAT  systems— track- 
ing mechanisms,  sensors,  beams  and  so 
forth— is  quite  similar  to  the  technology 
needed  for  shooting  down  ballistic  missiles. 
And  the  logic  of  the  ASAT/counler-ASAT 
arms  race  provides  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  Star  War  brigade  to  bring  in  their  pro- 
grams through  various  side  or  rear  en- 
trances if  they  end  up  getting  locked  out  of 
the  front  door. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however,  is 
drawing  no  connections  between  ASAT  and 
Star  Wars.  There  is  an  interagency  group 
dealing  with  Star  Wars  and  another  dealing 
with  ASAT— but  they  are  composed  of  dif- 
ferent people  and  they  never  meet.  Similar- 
ly, the  group  concerned  with  ASAT  is  con- 
templating various  arms-control  ideas— but. 
according  to  officials,  no  one  has  seriously 
considered  delaying  the  ASAT  test  until 
after  these  ideas  have  been  fully  explored. 

In  short,  an  historic  opportunity  to  halt  a 
whole  new  age  in  the  arms  race  is  being  ne- 
glected, even  ignored— not  only  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  by  congress  as  well.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
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ments  also  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
imminent  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space. ) 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  lime.  In  1970.  to 
cite  just  the  most  recent  parallel,  the 
United  States  deployed  the  Minutcman  III 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  incorpo- 
rated new  technology  called  MIRVs  (multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles), which  allowed  one  missile  to  carry  sev- 
eral warheads,  each  of  which  could  be 
guided  to  separate  targets. 

Before  MIRVs.  a  first  strike  destroying 
the  other  sides  land-based  missiles  was  im- 
possible: one  missil'^  could  hit  only  one 
enemy  missile;  if  one  side  built  extra  mis- 
siles, the  other  side  could  counter  by  build- 
ing more  too.  However,  with  MIRVs,  a 
single  missile  could  (theoretically)  destroy 
several  enemy  missiles.  If  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  acquired  MIRVs,  both  sides  would 
be  at  once  capable  of  destroying  the  others 
land-based  missiles  and  vulnerable  to  such 
an  attack  themselves. 

Some  U.S.  officials  favored  proposing  a 
ban  on  MIRVs  during  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  this  was  rejected  be- 
cause others  felt  MIRVs  gave  us  a  strategic 
edge  over  the  Russians.  Pour  years  later, 
the  Russians  deployed  their  own  MIRVs. 
and  now  the  same  people  who  opposed  a 
MIRV  ban  a  decade  ago  decry  the  Soviet 
MIRVs  which  they  claim  have  made  our 
own  Minuteman  missiles  vulnerable. 

The  most  interesting  strategic  arms-con- 
trol proposal  of  recent  years  calls  for  get- 
ting rid  of  MIRVs.  But  its  probably  too 
late. 

Henry  Kissinger  told  reporters  in  1974.  "I 
would  say  in  retrospect  that  I  wish  I  had 
thought  through  the  implications  of  a 
MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969 
and  1970  than  I  did."  But  Kissingers  former 
NSC  aides  say  that  MIRVs  were  studied 
thoroughly,  that  Kissinger  knew-  exactly 
what  their  implications  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  went  ahead  with  them 
anyway— to  gain  a  strategic  edge. 

Its  the  same  with  the  upcoming  ASAT 
test  and  the  growing  political  pressure  for 
at  least  elements  of  the  Star  Wars  plan.  As 
in  the  case  of  MIRVs,  the  administration  is 
failing— even  refusing— lo  think  through 
the  implications  before  the  world  changes  in 
ways  it  may  later  regret.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ENZO  PAO- 
LETTI  AND  DENNIS  PANICALI- 
FOR  A  SCIENTIFIC  BREAK- 
THROUGH OF  ENORMOUS  IM- 
PORTANCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
two  remarkable  research  scientists 
credited  with  the  development  of  a 
new  miracle  vaccine  which  one  day 
may  help  to  prevent  such  diseases  as 
malaria,  herpes,  and  certain  strains  of 
the  flu.  Dr.  Enzo  Paoletti  and  Dr. 
Dennis  L.  Panicali,  research  scientists 
employed  by  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department,  were  the  develop- 
ers of  the  new  vaccine  which  may  con- 
stitute a  scientific  breakthrough  of 
enormous  future  importance. 
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As  New  York  Gov,  Mario  Cuomo  put 
it  yesterday  "We  are  proud  of  you. "  I 
join  with  the  Governor  in  conveying 
that  sentiment  and  have  a  dual  reason 
for  it— the  first  is  that  both  of  these 
doctors  are  Italian  Americans  and  add 
to  a  long  line  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  science  and  medicine  from 
this  community.  The  second  is  the 
work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

There  has  been  much  media  atten- 
tion focused  on  this  vaccine  since  it 
was  announced  yesterday,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  one 
article  from  the  New  York  Post  which 
discusses  the  vaccine  and  how  it  would 
work  and  a  second  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  discussing  the  two 
men  responsible  for  its  development. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the 
leader   in   the    field   of   scientific   re- 
search—yet concerns  have  been  raised 
in  recent  years  about  maintaining  our 
preeminence.  Good  research  products 
and  discoveries  come  from  men  and 
women  who  have  had  a  good  educa- 
tional foundation  in  their  respective 
fields.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
we   continue   to   stress   the   basics  of 
math  and  science  in  all  of  the  class- 
rooms in  our  Nation.  We  must  work  on 
the  future— we  should  not  be  content 
until  we  have  ways  of  combating  all  of 
the  major  diseases  which  take  our  citi- 
zens in  such  tragic  numbers  each  year. 
We  should  not  be  afraid  to  be  bold 
and  take  risks  in  our  research  and  our 
decisions  to  provide  funds  for  research 
projects.   It   is  more  than  significant 
that    this    dramatic    research    break- 
through came   from  work  done  in  a 
public  health  department  of  a  State 
which    are    normally    where    break- 
throughs   of    this    type    are    accom- 
plished.   In    fact    as    the    New    York 
Times  said  today,  "The  success  of  the 
two  researchers  also  represents  an  un- 
usual   achievement    within    a    State 
health  department  that  is  known  more 
for  its  public  health  functions  than  for 
esoteric  experiments  involving  genet- 
ics and  highly  complex  molecular  biol- 
ogy." 

Again  my  congratulations  to  Drs. 
Panicali  and  Paoletti  for  the  remarka- 
ble work  they  have  done  and  the  great 
good  it  holds  in  store  for  so  many 
people. 

tProm  the  New  York  Post.  Oct.  19,  1983] 
State  Docs  Discover  New  Miraci-e  Vaccine 
(By  Predric  Dicker  and  Linda  Stevens) 
A  NEW  super-vaccine  has  been  developed 
that  one  day  may  prevent  such  .scourges  as 
hepatitis,  malaria,  sexual  herpes  and  the 
flu,  state  health  officials  announced  yester- 

day-  „ 

The  history-making  vaccme  some  are  call- 
ing the  biggest  breakthrough  since  penicil- 
lin has  already  been  tested  successfully  on 
animals. 

The  super-shot  also  could  be  used  against 
as  many  as  14  other  diseases  at  a  time,  it 
was  revealed. 
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And  according  to  the  discoverers,  the  vac- 
cine, when  perfected,  may  be  administered 
for  as  little  as  30  cents  a  shot. 

Amazingly,  the  super  vaccine  uses  the  200- 
year-old  smallpox  vaccine  as  its  base,  with 
genes  from  viru,ses  like  the  flu  being  trans- 
planted in  the  smallpox  serum. 

The  doctors  credited  with  the  historic 
breakthrough  are  Enzo  Paoletti  and  Dennis 
Panacali  of  the  N.Y.  State  Health  Dept.s 
Center  for  Laboratories  and  Research. 

"We  are  still  a  few  years  away  from  use  by 
the  general  public,  but  I  would  hope  it  is 
not  very  long  away,""  said  Paoletti. 

He  said  testing  of  the  new  vaccine  on 
humans  is  probably  at  least  three  years 
away. 

But  if  tests  continue  as  overwhelmingly 
positive  as  they  are  now.  worldwide  use  of 
the  new-  -one-shot"  may  be  commonplace 
within  a  decade. 

Paoletti.  40.  was  quick  to  emphasize  that 
the  vaccine  will  not  be  a  cure  for  any  dis- 
ease, but  rather  a  preventive  measure. 

-We  will  know  more  with  further  testing,"" 
he  said.  "Certainly  the  potential  is  there, 
but  we  cant  be  sure."' 

Explaining  the  vaccines  possible  future  as 
a  polyvalent  (multi-disease)  immunizing 
agent,  he  said  "there  is  room  now  for  12  to 
15  genes  in  the  vaccinia."" 

In  that  event,  a  person  might  one  day  be 
immunized  against  15  diseases  by  a  single 
shot. 

The  method  uses  state-of-the-art  recombi- 
nant DNA  techniques  to  -transplant'"  genes 
from  di.seased  cells  into  the  cowpox  from 
which  the  smallpox  vaccine  is  made. 

What  we  do  is  very  simple."  said  Panicali. 
a  34-year-old  senior  research  scientist  in  the 
CLR  virology  laboratory. 

■  We  take  the  vaccinia  virus  from  the 
smallpox  vaccine  and  by  a  variety  of  genetic 
engineering  techniques  we  take  the  foreign 
substance  [usually  a  protein]  that  were  in- 
terested in— herpes,  hepatitis,  influenza  and 
just  put  it  into  that  virus. 

When  the  virus  [reproduces]  inside  the 
[patient],  it  produces  proteins  not  only  from 
the  smallpox  but  also  that  one  protein  from 
herpes  or  hepatitis  or  influenza  virus,  and 
that  one  produces  an  immunological  re- 
sponse'. 

-Were  just  putting  a  new  gene  into  the 
vaccinia  virus." 

Panicali  said  research  into  the  new  vac- 
cine began  about  three  years  ago— with  no 
hit-and-miss  experimentation. 

-We  knew  exactly  what  we  were  setting 
out  to  do."-  he  said.  -We  wanted  to  see 
whether  we  could  put  something  in  and  get 
it  expressed."" 

In  preliminary  animal  tesU.  said  State 
Health  Dept.  Commissioner  David  Axelrod, 
M.D.,  the  genetically  altered  smallpox  vac- 
cine produced  antibodies  which  protected 
the  animals  against  the  targeted  diseases. 

For  instance,  he  said,  three  groups  of  mice 

were  infected  with  usually-lethal  doses  of 

the  herpes  simplex  virus. 

As  many  as  70  percent  in  two  groups  died. 

But  the  third  group  was  innoculated  with 

the  new  vaccine,  and  none  of  the  mice  died. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  it  may  be  applicable 

to  so  many  diseases,  the  new  technique  has 

more  practical  advantages. 

For  instance,  it  produces  vaccines  which 
need  no  refrigeration  and  can  in  fact  be 
freeze-dried,  making  them  ideal  for  use  in 
remote  areas. 

And  they  do  not  require  highly-skilled 
personnel  to  administer  them."  said  Dr. 
Paoletti.  As  you  know,  smallpox  vaccine  re- 
quires only  a  scratching  of  the  -skin. 
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have  the  House— like  Lucy  holding  the  fool-     however,  only  indicate  how  much  work  re-     we  make  lo  enrich  and  preserve  it  can  .serve 
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And  ont  one  dose  would  be  needed. 
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(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 
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•My  family  is  very  important  to  me,  prob- 
ably more  than  anything  I  might  accom- 
plish with  DNA."  he  said. 

Both  scientists  relish  the  outdoor  life  the 
Albany  region  offers  and  they  spend  many 
weekends  backpacking  with  the  families  in 
the  nearby  Berkshires  and  Adirondacks. 
While  Dr.  Paolelti.  who  is  40  years  old,  loves 
music.  Dr.  Panicali,  who  is  34.  is  an  avid 
racketball  player. 

Dr.  Paolelti  was  born  in  Italy.  He  was 
graduated  from  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo 
and  received  his  doctorate  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  He 
worked  at  the  National  In.slitutes  of  Health 
and  the  Albany  Medical  College  before  join- 
ing the  stale  center  where  he  holds  the  rank 
of  senior  research  scientist.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children. 

Dr.  Panicali  was  born  in  Bridgeport  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. He  received  his  doctorate  in  cell 
and  molecular  biology  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia. 

Both  men  are  members  of  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiology  and  the  American 
Society  for  Virology.* 
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THE  GUTLESS  HOUSE? 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Monday.  October  10 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "The  Gut- 
less House, '  was  extremely  critical  of 
the  Houses  failure  to  act  on  three 
critical  issues:  Immigration  reform, 
criminal  sentencing  reform,  and  legis- 
lation to  resolve  the  constitutional 
crisis  faced  by  the  Nation's  Federal 
bankruptcy  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  House  has  ducked  the  tough 
issues  in  the  interest  of  purely  parti- 
san political  considerations.  Twice  in 
the  last  2  years  the  Senate  has 
passed— by  large  bipartisan  margins- 
legislation  reforming  our  Nation's  im- 
migration policies.  Twice  the  Senate 
has  approved  legislation  overhauling 
criminal  sentencing  laws.  The  Senate 
has  also  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
rewriting  Federal  bankruptcy  court 
legislation  to  conform  the  statutes  to 
the  U,S,  Supreme  Court's  objections. 

The  President  has  also  taken  the 
lead  on  these  issues  in  recommending 
legislation  to  the  Congress  on  both  im- 
migration policy  and  criminal  code 
reform. 

Rather  than  bite  the  bullet  and 
schedule  these  issues  for  consideration 
by  this  House,  all  we  hear  from  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  a  lot  of  gum- 
flapping  about  the  lack  of  a  constitu- 
ency for  these  issues. 

What  about  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  workers  in  this 
country  who  could  be  employed  in  jobs 
now  being  occupied  by  illegal  aliens? 
Are  the  victims  of  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted by  individuals  who  receive  dis- 
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proportionate    sentencing    for    those 
crimes  not  a  constituency? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  House  do 
want  to  debate  these  issues,  and  that 
they  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people.  We  should 
not  let  the  interests  of  a  few  outweigh 
the  concerns  of  many. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  my  colleagues. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  10.  1983] 

The  Gutless  House 
Why  do  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  think  they  were  elected.  At 
their  most  high-minded,  a  majority  would 
no  doubt  declare  that  they  were  chosen  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  facing  this 
nation,  to  consider  possible  solutions  care- 
fully, to  amend  and  compromise  and  to 
enact  legislation  to  deal  with  tho.se  prob- 
lems. It  would  not  go  Into  their  formal  de- 
scriptions of  what  they  do  to  concede  that 
they  like  to  duck  tough  ones  with  the 
excu.se,  'This  problem  is  controversial  and 
we're  only  a  year  and  a  couple  of  months 
away  from  an  election."  This,  they  would 
know,  is  not  an  attractive  position.  Us  an 
admission  of  political  cowardice,  a  refusal  to 
take  on  a  task  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  job. 

It  would  be  reasonable  for  the  House  lead- 
ers to  refase  to  consider  measures  passed  by 
the  Senate  because  they  preferred  the 
status  quo.  But  there  are  at  least  three 
areas  where  the  Hou.se  refuses  to  act  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable. 
The  first  of  these  involves  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  which  have  been  living  In  a 
state  of  limbo  for  almost  a  year  following  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  casting  doubt  on 
the  authority  of  the  judges.  The  courts  are 
operating  under  interim  rules  that  may  or 
may  not  be  valid.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
last  April,  but  the  House  leadership  has  not 
sent  a  bill  to  the  floor. 

Criminal  sentencing  in  the  federal  courts 
is  another  controversial  matter.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  present  s.vstem  is  In  need  of 
overhaul  if  widely  disparate  .sentences  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be 
eliminated.  The  subject  has  been  studied  by 
.scholars,  committees  and  task  forces  for  a 
decade.  Yes,  there  are  differences  to  be  re- 
solved, but  twice  In  recent  years  the  Senate 
has  bitten  the  bullet  and  passed  sentence 
reform  legislation.  The  House  always  balks. 
This  week  we  have  seen  this  pattern 
repeat  it.self  in  the  area  of  immigration 
reform.  Here  we  have  a  national  problem 
that  many  believe  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. In  1979.  Congress  created  a  select 
commussion  to  study  the  problem.  And  in 
1981.  the  attorney  general  asked  a  task 
force  for  suggestions.  Both  study  groups 
recommended  some  form  of  employer  sanc- 
tions and  amnesty.  Twice,  by  large  biparti- 
.san  margins,  the  Senate  has  passed  an  im- 
migration reform  bill  with  these  elements  at 
the  heart  of  its  compromise,  and  twice  the 
House  has  failed  to  act. 

Why?  Because  the  bill  is  controversial:  be- 
cause the  choices  are  hard:  because  not  ev- 
eryone is  perfectly  satisfied  with  each  and 
every  provision.  There  is  an  element  of  bad 
faitti  here,  since  the  Senate  faced  exactly 
the  same  choices,  dealt  with  the  same  lob- 
bies, took  the  same  political  risks  only  to 
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have  the  Hou.se— like  Lucy  holding  the  foot- 
ball for  Charlie  Brown— pull  back  at  the 
crucial  moment. 

Legislators  are  not  supposed  to  wail  for  all 
opposition  to  die  down  and  for  perfect  una- 
nimity to  be  achieved  before  acting.  It  is 
their  responsibility  to  listen  to  all  view- 
points, to  decide  the  best  solution  and  to 
lead  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 
That  was  finally  done  in  the  case  of  Social 
Security,  even  though  it  required  the  forma- 
tfon  of  a  nonpartisan,  nonelected  commis- 
sion to  devise  a  final  compromise.  Benefici- 
aries raised  objections  because  they  had  to 
give  up  some  benefits;  workers  were  not 
happy  about  tax  Increases.  If  Congress  had 
waited  for  all  the  interested  parties  to  agree 
on  one  solution,  the  Social  Security  system 
would  be  bankrupt.  Competing  interests 
raise  objections  to  immigration  reform,  too, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
make  hard  choices  and  to  devise  a  fair  and 
workable  solution  to  a  national  problem. 
Last  week,  the  House  leaders  refused  to 
accept  this  responsibility  and  made  embar- 
rassing excuses  for  their  default.  They  have 
pleased  some,  but  they  have  failed  the 
American  people  by  choosing  the  sidelines 
when  they  were  needed  on  the  field.* 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
asked  to  testify  yesterday  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  on  a  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  that  would  provide 
funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  restoring  the 
bay's  water  quality  and  in  dealing  with 
all  the  interests  in  the  Cheapeake  Bay 
region. 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Roy  Dyson 

Mr.  Chairman  (Mr.  Roe)  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
a  second  time  before  you  on  H.R.  2817,  legis- 
lation I  introduced  earlier  this  year  that 
would  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enhanced  water  quality  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  my  previous  testimony  of  August  2d,  I 
indicated  that  the  Bay  is  the  major  econom- 
ic and  environmental  resource  of  my  home 
State  of  Maryland  and  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  all  states  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region.  It  provides  thousands  of  people  with 
jobs  in  the  fishing  and  outdoor  recreation 
industries,  particularly  constituents  of  mine 
in  Maryland's  First  Congressional  District. 
It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  nearly  $240  million 
in  maritime  commerce  annually.  And  it  is 
home  to  countless  forms  of  marine  and 
aquatic  life. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  today  is  to 
bring  you  up  to  dale  on  significant  events  in 
the  ongoing  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  Bay. 

First,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  released  its 
official  findings  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Study.  This  7-year,  S27  million  effort  an- 
swered some  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
about  conditions  In  the  Bay.  These  results. 
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however,  only  Indicate  how  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

I  take  .some  satisfaction  in  the  completion 
of  this  project  since  I  secured  the  funding  to 
finish  this  analysis  in  the  final  days  of  the 
97lh  Congress. 

The  EPA's  report  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Bay  is  an  ecosystem  in  decline.  It  sug- 
gests that  actions  throughout  the  Bay's 
64,000-mile  watershed  can  affect  the  water 
quality  of  the  rivers  flowing  Into  the  Bay. 
Degradation  of  the  Bay's  water  and  sedi- 
ment quality  can.  in  turn,  affect  the  living 
resources  in  it. 

Thus,  effective  management  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  must  be  based  on  an  understand- 
ing and  an  ability  to  control  both  point  and 
non-point  sources  of  pollution  throughout 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  basin.  It  is  clear  that  to 
achieve  this  there  is  a  need  for  the  Federal 
government  and  the  states  to  work  together 
closely  to  develop  specific  management 
plans  that  address  the  regional  problems 
Identified  by  the  EPA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  clear  that  the  final 
report  of  the  EPA's  Chesapeake  Bay  Study 
points  to  the  need  for  a  solution  that  I  hope 
will  begin  with  the  inclusion  of  my  Bay  leg- 
islation In  the  reauthori-^ation  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  It  provides  the  necessary  federal 
incentive,  $10  million  in  each  of  the  next 
four  fiscal  years,  to  prompt  the  slates  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  to  devise  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  management  plan.  In 
return,  the  States  must  commit  themselves 
to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  45  percent  of  the 
total  cost,  or  roughly  $8  million  annually 
over  the  same  time  period. 

The  second  event  of  importance  in  our  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Bay  took  place  just 
yesterday  in  my  congressional  district,  when 
I  hosted  some  key  colleagues  of  mine  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  trip  on 
the  Bay.  These  Members  represented  virtu- 
ally every  area  of  the  country,  were  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  all  of  them 
demonstrated  a  keen  interest  in  preserving 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I  took  them  to  my  district,  which  encom- 
passes almost  all  of  the  Bay,  to  give  them  a 
first-hand  gllmp.se  of  the  Chesapeake's 
beauty  and  the  problems  it  currently  faces. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  response 
from  this  bi-partisan  group  was  enthusiastic 
for  efforts  to  save  the  Bay  and  for  my  legis- 
lation in  particular.  Tom  Bevill  of  Alabama. 
Chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  Subcommiltee. 
pledged  his  total  support  for  the  initiative, 
reinforcing  his  long-standing  concern  for 
the  Bay.  I  was  also  happy  that  another  of 
my  Southern  colleagues,  Mr.  Hammer- 
.schmidt  of  Arkan.sas.  and  a  member  of  this 
Subcommittee  (who  is  here  today),  could 
join  me.  demonstrating  his  commitment  to 
saving  the  nation's  largest  estuary. 

The  presence  of  this  group  of  distin- 
guished legislators,  who  represent  such  di- 
verse constituencies,  symboli'^es  the  growing 
national  con.sensus  to  protect  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  natural  resources.  That 
.same  growing  con.sensus  is  urging  passage  of 
H.R.  2817  as  a  crucial  first  step  in  this  pres- 
ervation process.  This  support  compliments 
the  regional  support  for  my  Bay  legislation. 
Currently  Hie  bill  Is  co-sponsored  by  all 
members  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Del- 
egations, and  over  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania,  three  of  wl-.om  are 
members  of  this  Subcommiltee.  In  addition, 
the  governors  of  all  three  states  have  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  bill. 

Becau.se  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  our  larg- 
est and  most  productive  estuary,  the  efforts 
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we  make  to  enrich  and  preserve  it  can  .serve 
as  a  model  for  resolving  pollution  problems 
in  other  estuaries  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Joseph  Mihersky.  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's lop  expert  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
who  accompanied  me  yesterday,  said,  "the 
w'hole  nation  is  watching  how  we  handle  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Prompt  action  to  enact 
policies  that  will  preserve  this  valuable  body 
of  water  will  be  seen  as  the  example  of  how 
to  reach  the  necessary  consensus  in  resolv- 
ing estuary  pollution." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Mi- 
hersky's  point  is  well-taken  and  coincides 
with  the  intent  and  structure  of  my  Bay  leg- 
islation. It  calls  for  an  effective  and  creative 
means  of  federal-stale  cost -sharing  .so  as  to 
be  realistic  in  an  era  of  restrained  govern- 
ment spending.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  Bay  itself,  but  with 
the  river  basins  that  contribute  the  nutrient 
run-off  that  has  caused  much  of  the  es- 
tuary's decline. 

Yesterday's  trip  on  the  Bay  was  a  histori- 
cal event  because  it  involved  such  a  broad 
.spectrum  of  Congressmen  who  are  interest- 
ed in  supporting  legislation  that  will  clean 
up  the  Bay.  Such  a  development  has  never 
happened  before  with  respect  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  offering  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  has 
that  same  unprecedented  significance.  It  is 
an  important  first  step  In  restoring  and 
maintaining  the  Bay's  ecological  integrity. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
miltee will  be  able  to  join  me  for  a  tour  on 
the  Bay  so  as  to  acquaint  you  first-hand 
with  its  present  beauty  and  its  future  needs. 

Mrs.  James  Michener.  wife  of  the  author 
of  'Chesapeake,"  commented  yesterday  on 
our  trip  that  saving  the  Bay  is  an  important 
and  unique  way  by  which  we  can  improve 
the  region's  quality  of  life.  I  believe  thai  the 
inclusion  of  my  Bay  legislation  in  this  year's 
re-authorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
the  needed  first  step  to  insure  this  much- 
needed  Improvement  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  urge  you  to  include  my  bill  in 
the  Committee's  version  of  the  re-authoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Then  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  have  made  the  best  step 
in  beginning  a  new  era  for  the  Bay.  I  again 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  past  cooperation 
and  your  future  consideration.  Thank  you.« 


ALL   CIGARETTES   ARE 
OUS         TO         OUR 
HEALTH 


DANGER- 
NATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  information  I  reviewed  some 
time  ago  concerning  the  health  dan- 
gers of  cigarette  smoking,  I  rise  today 
also,  Mr,  Speaker,  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H,R.  3979.  the 
Comprehensive  Smoking  Education 
Act.  I  strongly  believe  this  measure  is 
one  of  the  most  important  health 
issues  before  Congress  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
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cigarettes  smoked  per  day  multiplied  by  the     the  brand  of  cigarette,  the  quantitative  ben- 
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the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  July  21.  19831 
Smokers  of  Low  Yield  Cigarettes  Do  Not 

Consume  Less  Nicotine 
Neal  L.  1  lENOWiTZ.  M.D..  Sharon  M.  Hall. 
Ph.D..  1  lONALD  I.  Herning.  Ph.D..  Peyton 
Jacob  1  [I.  Ph.D..  Reese  T.  Jones.  M.D.. 
AND  Abi  el-Latif  Osman.  M.D. 
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We  found  that  low-yield  cigarette  tobacco 
did  not  contain  less  nicotine:  in  fact,  the  nic- 
otine concentration  in  tobacco  inversely  cor- 
related (r  0.53.  P<0.05)  with  the  concen- 
tration measured  by  smoking  machines. 
Blood  cotinine  concentrations  correlated 
with  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per 
day  but  not  with  the  nicotine  yield  meas- 
ured by  smoking  machines.  Only  3.8  to  5.0 
per  cent  of  total  variance  in  blood  cotinine 
was  contributed  by  nicotine  yield. 

We  conclude  that  smokers  of  low-nicotine 
cigarettes  do  not  consume  less  nicotine.  (N 
Engl  J  Med  1983:  309:139-42.) 

Tobacco  advertisements  claim  that  low- 
yield  cigarettes  -have'  and  deliver  less  tar 
and  nicotine  than  higher-yield  brands. 
Many  physicians  advise  patients  who  cannot 
stop  smoking  to  switch  to  low-tar.  low-nico- 
tine cigarettes,  believing  that  they  are  safer. 
However,  the  figures  for  nicotine  and  tar  de- 
termined with  the  smoking  machines  used 
by  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  (FTC) 
and  cited  by  cigarette  manufacturers  in  ad- 
vertisements are  misleading.  The  FTC 
values  do  not  reflect  what  is  actually  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  cigarette  smoker. 

When  measurements  of  cigarette  nicotine 
and  tar  yields  are  determined  by  a  smoking 
machine,  a  syringe  draws  35-ml  puffs  each 
minute   until   a  set   length  of  cigarette   is 
burned.  Cigarettes  can  have  low  yields  m 
smoking-machine  assays  for  several  reasons. 
The  tobacco  may  be  lower  in  nicotine  and 
may  generate  less  tar.  The  u.se  of  ventilated 
filters  or  porous  cigarette  papers  may  result 
in  dilution   of  the   tobacco  smoke.   Papers 
that  burn   faster  may  reduce  the  time  in 
which   the  cigarette  burns;   faster  burning 
means  that  fewer  puffs  are  taken  by  the 
machine  to  burn  a  given  amount  of  tobacco, 
Kozlowski  et  al.  have  pointed  out  that  the 
use   of    ventilated    filters   and   more    rapid 
burning  times  can  explain  much  of  the  re- 
duced yield  of  currently  manufactured  ciga- 
rettes. The  ventilation  characteristics  of  the 
filter  as  well  as  the  number  of  puffs  taken 
before  a  cigarette  is  discarded  can  be  con- 
trolled to  a  substantial  degree  by  the  way  in 
which   the   cigarette   is   held   and   smoked. 
Many  smokers  will  alter  their  smoking  be- 
havior, changing  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked,   the   method  of   puffing,   and   the 
depth  of  inhaling  the  smoke,  to  maintain  a 
desired  level  of  nicotine  intake.  For  all  these 
reasons,    we    questioned    whether    or    not 
smokers  of   low-yield  cigarettes  trul.v  con- 
sume less  nicotine. 

We  addressed  two  qu€\stions:  What  is  in 
the  cigarette  tobacco— that  is.  does  the  to- 
bacco of  low-yield  cigarettes  contain  less 
nicotine?  And  do  the  FTC  figures  predict 
the  actual  nicotine  intake  of  smoker.s?  We 
measured  blood  concentrations  of  cotinine 
as  an  index  of  nicotine  consumption.  Coti- 
nine IS  the  major  metabolite  of  nicotine  and 
persists  in  the  body  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  nicotine,  with  a  half-life  averag- 
ing 20  hours  (unpublished  data).  Because  of 
the  long  half-life,  cotinine  blood  concentra- 
tions vary  relatively  little  throughout  a  day 
of  smoking  and  thus  are  a  reasonably  con- 
sistent measure  of  nicotine  exposure. 
methods 
The  nicotine  content  of  tobacco  from  15 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes  was  measured. 
Estimates  of  nicotine  delivered  by  machine 
ranged  from  0.05  to  1.5  mg.  Cigarettes  were 
cut  to  the  butt  lengths  specified  in  the  FTC 
report  of  December  1981."  The  paper  was 
removed  and  the  tobacco  weighed.  Nicotine 
was  extracted  by  heating  the  tobacco  in  20 
ml  of  1  W  hydrochloric  acid  for  one  hour  in 
a  boiling  water  bath.  After  the  tubes  stood 
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overnight,  they  were  mixed,  and  lOO-jil  all- 
quots  were  removed  and  diluted  with  900  fil 
of  0.14  A'  aqueous  ammonia.  Nicotine  con- 
centrations were  measured  by  high-perform- 
ance liquid  chromatography  (Beckman 
Model  112A  pump  with  a  Perkin-Ehner 
Model  LC-15  fixed  wavelength  detector  set 
at  254  nm).  A  reverse-phase  column  was 
used  (Alltech  10  (i  C-8).  with  a  mobile  phase 
of  65  percent  methanol  and  35  percent  of  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  1  percent  (vol/ 
vol)  2-methoxyethylamine  adjusted  to  a  pH 
of  8  with  acetic  acid,  at  a  flow  rate  of  0.5  ml 
per  minute.  The  retention  time  for  nicotine 
was  14.2  minutes.  An  external  aqueous 
standard  of  nicotine  was  used,  which  gave  a 
linear  standard  curve  over  the  entire  range 
(0  to  100  MB  per  milliliter)  of  observed  con- 
centrations. 

Two  cigarettes  were  measured  from  each 
pack.  The  nicotine  concentrations  of  ciga- 
rettes from  the  same  pack  differed  on  aver- 
age by  5.0  percent. 

To  estimate  nicotine  intake,  blood  samples 
were  taken  from  272  subjects— 122  men  and 
150  women,  with  an  average  age  of  37 ±8 
years  (S.D.:  range,  20  to  56).  All  .subjects 
were  about  to  begin  a  smoking-treatment 
program.  Each  subject  was  asked  the  brand 
and  number  of  cigarettes  he  or  she  smoked 
in  the  previous  24  hours.  Blood  samples  for 
cotinine  analysis  were  drawn  at  two  differ- 
ent times  in  two  subgroups  of  patients.  In 
Group  1  (n=149),  the  sample  was  drawn 
late  in  the  afternoon,  usually  around  5  p.m. 
(range.  1:00  to  6:30  p.m.).  In  Group  2 
(n  123).  the  blood  sample  was  drawn  at  8 
a.m..  after  8  to  12  hours  of  abstinence.  Co- 
tinine was  measured  by  gas  chromatography 
with  nitrogen-phosphorous  detection  and  a 
structural  analoge  of  cotinine  as  the  inter- 
nal standard." 

Nicotine  content  was  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  tobacco  weight  and  also  as  the 
total  amount  of  nicotine  in  the  amount  of 
tobacco  usually  burned  in  the  FTC  smoking- 
machine  assay.  The  relations  between  the 
concentration  of  nicotine  in  tobacco,  total 
nicotine  in  a  cigarette,  and  the  nicotine  de- 
livered by  machine  were  measured  by  linear 
regression. 

Data  on  blood  cotinine  concentrations  in 
Groups  1  and  2  were  analyzed  separately. 
Univariate  linear  regression  was  used  to 
measure  the  relation  batween  blood  cotinine 
concentration  and  age,  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked  per  day.  machine-determined  nico- 
tine yield,  and  'daily  dose"  of  nicotine  (as 
e-stimated  by  the  product  of  number  of  ciga- 
rettes and  the  yield).  Hierarchical  multiple 
linear  regression  '"  was  used  to  examine  the 
effect  of  machine  nicotine  yield  on  blood  co- 
tinine concentration,  with  control  for  the 
effects  of  age.  sex.  and  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked  per  day. 


RESULTS 

Cigarette  tobacco  contained  an  average  of 
1.57*0.33  (S.D.)  per  cent  of  nicotine.  Nei- 
ther the  concentration  of  nicotine  in  the  to- 
bacco nor  the  total  amount  of  nicotine  in 
the  cigarette  correlated  positively  with  the 
FTC  machine-delivery  estimate  (Fig.  1).  In 
fact,  among  the  cigarette  brands  sampled, 
there  was  a  significant  inverse  correlation 
between  the  nicotine  concentrations  in  the 
tobacco  and  the  nicotine  delivered. 

Blood  cotinine  concentrations  were  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  by  both  groups  (Fig.  2A).  The 
correlation  between  machine-determined 
nicotine  yield  and  blood  cotinine  concentra- 
tion was  not  significant  in  either  group  (Fig. 
2B).  The  daily  intake  of  nicotine  (number  of 
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cigarettes  smoked  per  day  multiplied  by  the 
nicotine  yield  of  each  cigarette)  correlated 
no  better  with  cotinine  concentration  (r  -^ 
0.42  and  r  =  0.39  for  Groups  1  and  2.  respec- 
tively) than  with  number  of  cigarettes 
alone.  Multiple  regression  analysis  showed 
that  combination  of  the  variables  age.  sex. 
and  number  of  cigarettes  per  day  accounted 
for  21.2  per  cent  and  23.3  per  cent  of  the 
variance  in  blood  cotinine  concentration  in 
Groups  1  and  2.  respectively.  The  addition 
of  machine-delivered  nicotine  yield  added 
only  2.8  per  cent  and  5.0  per  cent  to  the  ex- 
plained variance  in  Groups  1  and  2.  respec- 
tively. 

DISCUSSION 

Tobacco  from  low-yield  cigarettes  does  not 
contain  less  nicotine  than  tobacco  from 
higher-yield  cigarettes.  This  is  probably  well 
known  to  the  tobacco  industry,  but  to  our 
knowledge,  it  has  not  been  discussed  in  the 
medical  literature.  The  main  determinants 
of  whether  a  cigarette  has  a  low  or  a  high 
yield  in  machine  testing  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  ventilation  and  burning.  Both 
these  variables  are  under  the  control  of  the 
cigarette  smoker  and  allow  considerable  var- 
iation in  nicotine  intake.  We  also  found  that 
people  who  wanted  to  stop  smoking  and 
who  were  smoking  low-yield  cigarettes  did 
not  consume  less  nicotine,  as  judged  by 
blood  cotinine  concentration,  than  smokers 
of  higher-yield  cigarettes. 

Blood  cotinine  concentration  is  not  a  per- 
fect market  of  nicotine  consumption,  be- 
cause of  individual  variability  in  both  the 
conversion  of  nicotine  to  cotinine  and  the 
elimination  rate  of  cotinine  itself.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any  re- 
lation between  the  rale  or  pattern  of  nico- 
tine or  cotinine  metabolism  and  the  brand 
of  cigarette  smoked  that  would  cause  our 
data  to  be  biased. 

Our  findings  are  consistent  with  other  re- 
ports that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
variance  in  blood  nicotine  concentrations  is 
accounted  for  by  machine-determined  nico- 
tine yield.  Rickert  and  Robinson  also  report- 
ed no  correlation  between  machine-deter- 
mined nicotine  yield  and  plasma  cotinine 
concentrations.  But  their  subjects  included 
few  smokers  of  low-nicotine  cigarettes  (  <0.7 
mg).  In  contrast,  in  our  study  population 
the  full  range  of  cigarette  brands  was  en- 
compassed. 

We  focused  on  nicotine  intake  from  smok- 
ing different  cigarette  brands.  Nicotine  is 
suspected  of  having  a  role  in  morbidity  and 
mortality  from  coronary  heart  di.sease.  but 
its  quantitative  importance  has  not  been  es- 
tablished. For  example,  a  recent  study 
showed  that  the  risk  of  myocardial  infarc- 
tion increased  with  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked  but  did  not  differ  between  smokers 
of  low-yield  cigarettes  and  those  of  high- 
yield  cigarettes.  Our  data  partly  explain  this 
observation. 

In  contrast,  there  is  evidence  implicating 
exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  and  tar  as  a 
cause  of  disease.  Other  investigators  have 
reported  that  carbon  monoxide  levels  are  no 
different  in  smokers  of  low-yield  cigarettes 
and  smokers  of  higher-yield  cigarettes.  This 
was  also  true  in  our  subjects.  There  are  no 
markers  of  tar  consumption  in  people.  In 
smoking-machine  as.says,  low-yield  ciga- 
rettes deliver  a  low^r  ratio  of  tar  to  nicotine 
than  do  higher-yield  cigarettes:  however,  it 
is  not  established  that  this  observation 
holds  when  cigarettes  are  smoked  by  people. 
It  may  be  that  the  ratio  of  tar  intake  to  nic- 
otine intake  is  lower  when  low-yield  ciga- 
rettes are  smoked.  However,  since  the  intake 
of  nicotine  is  not  substantially  affected  by 
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the  brand  of  cigarette,  the  quantitative  ben- 
efit (if  there  is  any)  in  terms  of  reduced  tar 
intake  is  obviously  far  less  than  suggested 
by  cigarette  advertisements. 

Perhaps  the  smokers  who  participated  in 
our  study  and  were  seeking  treatment  con- 
sumed more  nicotine  or  were  more  depend- 
ent on  it  than  other  smokers.  If  so.  they 
were  more  likely  to  regulate  their  nicotine 
intake  independently  of  the  type  of  ciga- 
rette they  smoked.  In  contrast,  lighter 
smokers  who  switch  to  low-yield  cigarettes 
may.  in  fact,  consume  less  nicotine.  Al- 
though this  possibility  cannot  be  discount- 
ed, our  subjects  were  representative  of 
smokers  who  for  whatever  reasons  cannot 
stop  smoking  without  professional  help.  We 
think  that  in  the  case  of  the  habitual 
smoker  for  whom  cutting  down  on  nicotine 
and  tar  intake  is  considered  to  be  medically 
important,  it  is  unlikely  that  changing  the 
brand  of  cigarette  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  the  tobacco  in 
low-yield  cigarettes  does  not  ■contain"  less 
nicotine  than  higher-yield  cigarettes  and 
that  smokers  of  these  cigarettes  do  not  con- 
sume less  nicotine.  The  FTC  cigarette-test- 
ing data  do  not  predict  nicotine  intake  by 
the  cigarette  smoker.  Advertisements  from 
cigarette  manufacturers  suggesting  that 
smokers  of  low-yield  cigarettes  will  be  ex- 
posed to  less  tar  and  nicotine  are  mislead- 
ing. Patients  who  smoke  cigarettes  should 
be  so  advised.* 


SPELTS  DISTINGUISHED 
NEBRASKAN 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society  on  October  5  honored  Richard 
E.  Spelts.  Jr..  with  the  1983  Distin- 
guished Nebraskan  Award,  Dick  Spelts 
is  a  man  who  has  made  a  difference  in 
Nebraska  as  the  following  speech  by 
former-U.S.  Senator  Carl  Curtis  docu- 
ments. His  life  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  country  should  be 
an  example  to  us  all  and  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  Senator  Curtis'  remarks 
on  Dick  Spelts. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Speech  of  Carl  T.  Curtis  at  Washington. 

D.C..  ON  October  5.  1983  Presenting  the 

Distinguished     Nebraskan     Award     to 

Richard  E.  (Dick)  Spelts.  Jr. 

To  our  honored  guest.  Richard  Spelts  may 
I  say  you  are  a  distinguished  Nebraskan. 
You  have  already  attained  that  rank  by 
your  outstanding  accomplishments  and  your 
many  services  to  your  fellow  man. 

Our  honoree  has  been  recognized  by  many 
organizations.  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of 
them.  In  1952  Dick  Spelts  received  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  In  1958  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  presented  him  with  the 
Alumni  Service  Award.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  1962  presented  him  with  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  and  the  next  year  he 
received  the  Mr.  Grand  Island  Award.  In 
1965  he  was  given  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety Award.  The  Wisdom  Society  presented 
him  with  the  Wisdom  Award  of  Honor  in 
1975  and  the  Hall  County  Housing  Author- 
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ity  in  1979  presented  him  with  the  Golden 
Service  Award.  In  1980  he  was  named  Ne- 
braska's Outstanding  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  and  in  that  same  year  was  named  tht 
Nebraskan  of  the  Month  and  also  in  1980  he 
received  the  Nature  Conservancy-Recogni- 
tion Award. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  learn  more  about 
Dick  Spelts  please  be  advised  that  he  is 
listed  in  the  following  publications:  Who's 
Who  in  the  United  States:  Who's  Who  in 
the  Midwest:  World  Who's  Who  in  Finance 
&  Industry:  International  Who's  Who  in 
Community  Service:  Who's  Who  in  Nebras- 
ka: Personalities  of  the  West  and  Midwest: 
Dictionary  of  International  Biography:  The 
National  Register  of  Prominent  Americans: 
Men  of  Achievement:  Community  Leaders 
and  Noteworthy  Americans:  Personalities  of 
America:  and  The  Directory  of  Notable 
Americans. 

Dick  Spelts  is  President  and  CEO  of  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Grand  Island.  Spelts 
of  Nebraska.  Bankshares  of  Nebraska,  and  a 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Phoenix,  Arizo- 
na. He  is  Chairman  and  Officer  or  a  Direc- 
tor in  nine  other  Nebraska  corporations.  He 
is  a  Director  of  the  MEI  Corporation  of 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  the  Northwestern 
Public  Service  Company  of  Huron,  South 
Dakota  and  the  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  He  has 
served  as  an  officer  or  director  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Detroit.  Michigan  and  the  Investors  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Sioux  Falls.  South 
Dakota. 

Dick  Spells  hasn't  spent  all  of  his  time  in 
business.  Presently  he  is  involved  as  a  trust- 
ee, chairman  or  director  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations: Hastings  College  Board:  Grand 
Island  Charitable  Foundation:  University  of 
Nebraska  Foundation:  7.5  Million  Dollar 
Platte  River  Maintenance  Trust:  Nebraska 
Association  of  Commerce  &  Industry:  St. 
Francis  Medical  Center  Foundation:  Grand 
Island  Area  Zoological  Society  (Children's 
Zoo):  Stuhr  Museum  Foundation  and  Na- 
tional Council— Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Richard  Spelts  has  served  his  country  as  a 
member  of  our  armed  forces.  He  served  in 
World  War  II.  in  the  United  Slates  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  (J.G.).  He  is  a 
political  leader,  who  has  served  his  parly  in 
many  capacities,  including  a  major  role  in 
electing  and  re-electing  your  speaker  to  the 
United  Stales  Senate. 

His  past  civic  activities  are  many  and  I  will 
.mention  a  few:  Presidential  Representative 
to  Kingdom  of  Tonga  Centennial  U.S. 
Public  Delegate-UNESCO  Conference:  Ne- 
braska Slate  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Grand 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Rotary  Club: 
Overland  Trails  Boy  Scout  Council:  Hast- 
ings College  Alumni  Association:  University 
of  Nebraska  Regional  Alumni:  Nebraska 
Cancer  Crusade:  Grand  Island  Industrial 
Foundation:  Nebraska  Tax  Research  Coun- 
cil: Nebraska  Independent  College  Founda- 
tion: United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aircade  and  the  Nebraska  Diplomats. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  Dick's  family  is 
here  to  join  in  this  happy  occasion.  We 
honor  Dick's  lovely  wife  and  loyal  helpmate 
Dorothy  for  here  contribution  to  Dick's 
many  activities  and  accomplishments.  And 
we  are  happy  to  welcome  their  daughters 
Connie  and  Siusan  and  their  husbands. 

There  are  some  very  special  things  that  I 
would  like  to  tell  .vou  about  Dick.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  this  audience  that  you  picture  a 
beautiful  church  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Island,  a  hou.se  of  worship  designed  to  glori- 
fy our  heavenly  Father  and  to  perpetuate 
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Village  which  is  a  holding  home 
wards  of  the  Court,  and  there 
lished  the  first  modern  Nursing 
id-Nebraska. 
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Dicks  long  time  pastor,  the  Reverend 
John  Shell  writes.  Dick  Spelts  is  a  man 
who  has  a  tremendously  brilliant  executive 
ability,  deals  well  with  people  and  knows 
how  to  get  things  done  in  a  fast  and  effi- 
cient manner.  He  has  used  those  God-given 
talents  very  freely  in  .service  to  people,  orga- 
nizations, and  the  church.  With  all  his  gifts, 
he  has  maintained  a  humble  and  gracious 
spirit  which  has  made  him  a  friend  to 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  " 

Now  Dick,  in  order  to  keep  you  humble.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  interviewed  your 
severest  critics  in  both  business  and  politics 
all  across  Nebraska.  It  took  me  considerable 
time  to  do  this,  but  I  finally  located  both  of 
them.  Each  of  them  said  that  they  had  con- 
cluded that  you  were  right  and  they  had 
long  since  forgiven  you.  It  is  a  happy  task, 
which  is  mine,  to  proclaim  the  recognition 
of  Richard  E.  (Dick)  Spelt.s.  Jr.  as  a  distin- 
guished Nebraskan.« 
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HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  take  note  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
Al  Angrisani.  who  entered  Govern- 
ment service  and  successfully  took  up 
the  challenge  of  streamlining  Govern- 
ment operations  and  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayer. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  there  have 
been  few.  if  any.  Federal  agencies  that 
have  experienced  as  much  positive 
change,  or  seen  as  many  concrete  ac- 
complishments, as  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration. Assistant  Secretary 
Angrisani  did  something  that  others 
have  talked  about  doing  for  years— he 
proved  that  business  expertise  and 
methods  could  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  management  of  a  large  Federal 
agency. 

When  Assistant  Secretary  Angrisani 
came  to  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  he  found  a  bureaucra- 
cy that  was  too  big.  too  cumbersome, 
and  too  hard  to  control. 

Under  his  direction.  ETA  underwent 
an  amazing  turnaround. 

When  Assistant  Secretary  Angrisani 
arrived  at  ETA.  he  found  some  650  un- 
resolved audits  with  questioned  costs 
of  more  than  $300  million.  Some  of 
these  audits  had  been  unresolved  for 
up  to  7  years.  A  cumbersome  process 
was  being  u.sed  for  audit  resolution 
and  debt  collection.  Its  objective  ap- 
peared to  be  the  bilking  of  the  taxpay- 
er by  assuring  that  legitimate  debts 
went  unpaid. 

He  found  that  up  to  $400  million  a 
year  was  being  spent  through  a  na- 
tional office  discretionary  account, 
with  much  of  it  being  u.sed  for  last 
minute  or  nonspecific,  sole  .source  con- 
tracts on  research  unrelated  to  the  Na- 
tion's training  needs.  It  was  an  exam- 
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pie  of  "business  as  usual"  in  the  buddy 
system  that  had  come  to  characterize 
the  procurement  system  of  many 
agencies. 

Working  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's.Off  ice  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, he  moved  swiftly  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  and  lay  the  cornerstone 
for  proper  program  and  financial  ac- 
countability by  instituting  a  program 
of  cost  control. 

The  first  steps  were  to  establish  a 
tracking  system  for  audits  and  to 
eliminate  the  ETA  resolution  backlog. 
A  program  was  set  in  place  to  bring 
the  audit  backlog  from  650  to  zero, 
where  it  remains,  even  with  expanded 
audit  coverage. 

In  addition,  cash  control  manage- 
ment was  extended  to  include: 

Cash  drawdown  management,  in 
which  program  sponsors  were  required 
to  return  cash  balances  in  excess  of 
their  needs— some  $86  million  was  re- 
captured by  this  method  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Debt  collection,  where  funds  were 
collected  from  program  sponsors  after 
issuance  of  a  final  audit  determina- 
tion—this resulted  in  the  return  of 
more  than  $14  million  to  the  Treasury 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Contract  closeout.  where  some  $31 
million  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
in  fiscal  year  1982  by  emphasizing 
proper  and  prompt  closeout  and  grant 
settlements  with  contractors  and 
grantees. 

In  total,  more  than  $132  million  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  a  truly  admirable  and  praisewor- 
thy achievement. 

One  of  the  major  programs  at  ETA 
when  Assistant  Secretary  Angrisani 
arrived  was  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  or  CETA. 
It  was  a  program  that  had  lost  sight  of 
its  purpose:  one  that  was  bloated  by 
too  many  resources  dedicated  to  too 
many  objectives— objectives  often 
loosely  defined.  At  its  peak,  about  $9 
billion  a  year  was  being  .spent  through 
476  prime  sponsors  and  55.000  subcon- 
tractors. Because  the  system  was 
largely  unaudited,  accountability  was 
near  zero,  and  the  program  became 
known  for  its  abuses  of  the  publics 
funds. 

Under  Assistant  Secretary  Angri- 
sani's  leadership.  ETA  developed  and 
implemented  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA).  which  replaced 
CETA  as  of  October  1.  1983. 

JTPA  is  designed  to  train  1  million 
individuals  each  year  to  provide  them 
with  marketable  skills  that  will  put 
them  in  self-sustaining,  private  sector 
jobs.  It  is  a  realistic,  workable  method 
of  dealing  with  employment  and  train- 
ing. It  deserves  our  continued  support. 
In  fact,  if  I  might  quote  from  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  October  5: 
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'  '  '  the  new  approach  has  promise  and  it 
deserves  the  bipartisan  support  that  it  has 
enjoyed,  so  far.  in  Congress. 

JTPA  is  the  forerunner  of  programs 
that  reject  the  old  ways  of  paternalis- 
tic government.  It  is  the  first  true  test 
of  private/public  partnerships  as  an 
alternative  to  big  social  programs,  and 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  future  part- 
nerships. It  ushers  in  a  new  era  in 
which  private/public  partnerships  will 
share  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  our  social  problems. 

Speaking  to  a  gathering  of  employ- 
ees at  the  Department  of  Labor  on  Oc- 
tober 5  of  this  year.  President  Reagan 
said: 

The  people  up  here  on  the  dais,  other 
people  in  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  many  of  you  in  the  audience— es- 
pecially you  in  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration- played  a  role  in  making 
this  positive  program  happen.  From  a  per- 
sonal perspective,  this  Act  represents  the 
change  of  direction  I  hoped  to  bring  to 
Washington  when  I  came  here.  And  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  a.ssistance  in 
bringing  it  about.  I'm  very  proud  of  your 
work. 

The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  program  is  a  Herculean 
undertaking— Assistant  Secretary 

Angrisani  and  his  staff  at  ETA  per- 
formed above  and  beyond  the  call. 

In  addition.  ETA: 

Saved  up  to  $850  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  benefit  outlays  'oy  designing 
and  obtaining  major  legislative  re- 
forms to  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram and  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act. 

Consolidated  and  improved  the  ETA 
contracting  function  and  established 
long-term  safeguards  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  procurement  function. 

Reduced  the  reporting  burden  on 
program  sponsors  by  3.5  million  hours 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Completed  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  ETA  National  Office  that  reduced 
the  number  of  organizational  units  by 
40  percent  and  eliminated  many  un- 
necessary, high-paid  positions. 

Accomplished  all  this  and  more 
while  reducing  ETA  employment  from 
3.333  to  2.281—32  percent. 

Quite  an  enviable  record. 

The  performance  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Angrisani  and  his  staff  at  ETA  re- 
flect the  Reagan  administration's  phi- 
lo-sophy  of  streamlining  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  proved  that  you  can  cut  out  a  lot 
of  fat  and  still  have  an  efficient,  in 
fact  a  more  effective,  operation. 

Assistant  Secretary  Angrisani  de- 
serves the  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  not  only  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  oppose  the  wasting  of  our 
precious  tax  dollars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
World  Food  Day  observance  was  held 
October  14  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  part  of  the  worldwide  move- 
ment to  reaffirm  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  wiping  out  hunger.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  use  this  and  other  occa- 
sions to  stress  the  high  priority  we 
attach  to  this  task. 

Tragically,  as  many  as  a  half  billion 
people  of  the  world  are  estimated 
today  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  suf- 
ficient food.  The  malnourishment 
stunts  their  lives  and  leads  to  early 
death.  Fortunately,  the  knowledge  and 
means  are  at  hand  to  alleviate  this 
massive  hunger— if  we  have  the  will, 
and  the  persistence,  to  do  it. 

The  United  States,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  this 
effort.  And  we  in  the  Congress  have 
periodic  opportunities  to  contribute  di- 
rectly in  this  campaign  with  our  votes 
on  legislation. 

One  important  congressionally 
funded  program  is  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  under  which 
we  send  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
to  needy  persons  abroad.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  to  the  war  on  hunger 
over  the  longer  term  is  our  technical 
and  developmental  assistance  that 
helps  developing  countries  to  become 
eventually  self-sufficient  in  food.  A 
pending  measure  due  for  House  con- 
sideration early  in  November.  H.R. 
2992.  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1983. 
has  as  one  of  its  major  components  an 
authorization  for  continued  substan- 
tial technical  and  developmental  pro- 
grams for  poor  countries  in  agricul- 
ture, rural  development,  and  nutrition 
during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

The  World  Food  Day  commemora- 
tion held  at  USDA  had  as  its  theme, 
appropriately  enough,  "Helping 
Others  to  Help  Themselves."  The 
gathering  was  addressed  by  distin- 
guished leaders  including  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  R.  Block  and  M. 
Peter  McPherson,  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  their  re- 
marks: 

Remarks  by  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
R.  Block 

I'm  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  U.S.  Government's  official 
commemoration  of  World  Food  Day  1983. 

President  Reagan  has  officially  pro- 
claimed October  16  as  World  Food  Day.  as 
recommended  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  thou.sands  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country  have  been 
participating  in  activities  all  week.  The 
widespread    response    to    World    Food    Day 
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here,  and  abroad,  reflects  a  deep  concern  by 

all  involved. 

And  it  should  be  that  way. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  committed  to 
improving  the  supply  of  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food  for  people  in  every  nation,  our 
own  included.  We  want  to  help  ensure  that 
all  people  are  able  to  achieve  a  proper  diet. 

In  practical  terms,  our  commitment  has 
meant  considerable  support  for  nations  in 
need.  The  Eisenhower  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, which  was  launched  in  1954.  has  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  farm 
products— more  than  $40  billion  worth  in 
all. 

We  have  sent  more  than  4.000  agricultural 
experts  to  developing  nations  to  help  them 
improve  their  agricultural  systems.  We  have 
provided  training  for  more  than  70.000  for- 
eign agricultural  students.  And  we  have 
freely  shared  the  results  of  our  extensive 
agricultural  research  worldwide. 

This  has  helped  developing  nations  in- 
crease their  food  production  somewhat 
fa.ster  than  their  population  growth  during 
the  past  10  years.  The  quality  of  diet,  Tfieas- 
urcd  by  consumption  of  calories,  has  also 
Improved. 

Unfortunately,  the  improvements  have 
not  been  shared  equally  by  all  developing 
countries,  nor  by  all  people.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  estimates  that  as 
many  as  500  million  people  are  existing  on 
subpar  diets,  with  large  numbers  concen- 
trated in  Africa. 

As  a  member  of  the  World  Food  Council, 
we  have  vigorously  supported  that  body's 
initiatives  to  help  developing  countries 
design  and  carry  out  national  food  sector 
strategies.  These  efforts  have  helped  gov- 
ernments link  farm  policies  with  food  poli- 
cies, giving  development  a  more  realistic 
framework  within  which  to  function. 

As  a  result,  the  food  sector  strategies  of 
an  increasing  number  of  countries  wisely 
give  more  attention  to  the  importance  of 
providing  strong  incentives  for  farmers. 

Africa  is  a  special  case,  of  course,  with  spe- 
cial problems.  'Vet.  we  know  that  solving 
those  problems  is  much  more  complex  than 
simply  pouring  in  food.  Storage,  transporta- 
tion, distribution  and  pricing  problems 
often  conspire  to  prevent  food  from  getting 
to  those  who  need  it  most.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  make  certain  our  assistance 
does  not  undermine  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  recipient  countries. 

For  the  short  term,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  searching  for  ways  to  make 
the  P.L.  480  Food  for  Peace  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Africa  and  other 
developing  countries. 

For  the  long  term,  if  the  objective  of  gen- 
uine world  food  security  is  to  be  achieved, 
then  the  concept  of  comparative  advantage 
is  going  to  have  to  prevail.  By  that.  I  mean 
countries  should  produce  those  commodities 
they  can  produce  economically  and  buy  the 
rest  from  countries  who  can  produce  at 
more  reasonable  prices. 

I  believe  countries  need  to  identify  and 
concentrate  on  crops  they  can  grow  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  Those  nations 
with  the  appropriate  technology  should  pro- 
vide all  possible  assistance.  It  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales  to 
share  our  agricultural  technology  unselfish- 
ly with  food-deficit  developing  nations. 

On  this  World  Food  Day,  the  world  com- 
munity can  be  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  not  falter  in  .seeking  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  between  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries.  We  will  work  in  support  of 
other  nations  so  that  they  can  be  stable. 
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ic:  tn  hp  rnrnmended  and  I  look  forward     is    prompted    by    the    categorization     of  my  district  and  the  rest  of  Ohio  can 
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ment  for  P.L.  480  programs.  All  have  impor- 
tant roles. 

In  my  travels  I  have  met  many  people 
around  the  world— many  of  them  poor,  un- 
educated, plagued  by  disease,  hungry  and 
malnourished.  The  one  thing  thai  has  im- 
pressed me  the  most  is  their  spirit  and  their 
capacity  for  hope.  Hope  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  The  world 
needs  to  continue  to  provide  aid  for  the  des- 
perate. But.  we  should  never  forget  that 
real  dignity  for  individuals  anywhere  re- 
quires the  opportunity  to  develop  the  skills 
and  earn  the  income  which  is  the  real  long- 
term  answer  to  hunger. 

With  the  continued  efforts  of  thousands 
of  Americans,  hope  for  the  poor  is  well- 
founded. 

Working  together,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
overcome  hunger  in  the  world.  It  is  a  com- 
mitment we  must  make  for  ourselves  and 
the  world's  future  generations.* 
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shorter   term,    however.    Africa's 
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and  solutions  to  the  problems  in  a 
f  countries.  I  am  optimistic  we  will 
to  respond  to  the  true  emergency 
Africa  will  face  in  the  years 
the  same  time  we  need  to  contin- 
,e  the  right  balance  between  relief, 
velopment,  and  economic  develop- 
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HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Bill  Green  and  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  would  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  September 
18,  1984,  as  "Children  as  Teachers  of 
Peace  Week."  The  United  Nations  has 
declared  the  third  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber as  the  International  Day  of  Peace, 
and  has  encouraged  commemoration 
"through  all  means  of  education."  In 
the  spirit  of  the  promotion  of  peace, 
this  resolution  sets  aside  a  week  to 
listen  to  what  America's  young  people 
have  to  say  about  peace  and  war. 

Young  people  begin  to  take  in 
images  of  peace  and  war  by  the  age  of 
five  or  six.  While  they  can  hardly 
grasp  these  images  initially,  they  are 
nonetheless  present  and  begin  to 
affect  children.  The  issue  for  us  to 
decide  is  not  whether  or  not  we  wish 
young  people  to  know  about  these 
issues,  but  rather  whether  we  listen  to 
their  concerns  and  share  our  knowl- 
edge with  them. 

Ursell  Austin,  16  years  old,  recently 
shared  her  views  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth 
and  Families: 

The  .schools  I  went  to  never  talked  about 
nuclear  weapons  ...  or  the  arms 
race  ...  It's  not  like  we  don't  hear  about 
nuclear  weapons.  It's  on  the  news,  it's  in  the 
papers,  it's  on  television.  But  people  act  like 
we  aren't  .supposed  to  talk  about  it.  I  think 
about  the  bomb  ju.sl  about  every  day  now.  It 
makes  me  sad  and  depressed  when  I  think 
about  a  bomb  ever  being  dropped.  I  hope 
I'm  with  my  family.  I  don't  want  to  die 
alone.  I  think  about  it  most  on  sunny  days 
when  I'm  having  a  good  time.  I  think-it 
could  happen  right  now  ...  It  .scares  me 
about  my  future.  I  gel  angry  when  I  think 
about  maybe  not  being  able  to  have  a 
career:  ihal  my  plans  just  wouldn't  gel  a 
chance  to  ever  happen  ...  It  makes  me 
wonder  whether  I  should  have  kids  at  all. 
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Id  be  so  scared  for  my  baby.  I  want  to  live 
longer,  but  at  least  I've  had  this  long  .  .  . 

Ursell  Austin  is  not  unique  among 
young  people  in  her  reflections  about 
peace  and  war.  Studies  by  Dr.  John 
Mack,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  have  shown  that 
adolescents  are  very  worried  about  the 
prospects  of  nuclear  war  occurring  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  another  survey,  with 
a  representative  cross-section  of  913 
teenagers.  Dr.  John  Goldenring, 
junior  fellow  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics,  concluded  that  over 
half  of  the  teens  surveyed  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  lifetime,  and  9 
percent  were  certain  that  it  would 
happen.  We  are  facing  a  very  serious 
problem  with  our  young  people.  Over 
half  of  those  surveyed  by  Dr.  Golden- 
ring  said  that  they  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  any  adults 
about  their  fears.  Young  people  are 
apparently  filling  this  communication 
gap  with  despair  and  unwarranted  fan- 
tasies, instead  of  with  information  and 
hope. 

"Children  as  Teachers  of  Peace 
Week"  is  a  time  to  begin  to  address 
the  enormous  problem  we  face.  During 
this  week,  we  envision  school  activi- 
ties—art, speech  and  writing  contests— 
whereby  young  people  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  can  share 
their  views  on  peace  and  what  world 
leaders  should  do  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  world.  We  also  envision  student 
participation  in  related  citywide 
events.  This  opportunity  will  engender 
open  discussion  on  a  topic  which  may 
adults  feel  uncomfortable  bringing  out 
into  the  open. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
young  people  derive  considerable  psy- 
chological gain  from  openness  and  ac- 
curate information.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  can  do  much  to  facilitate 
this  process.  Please  join  us  in  this 
effort. • 


THE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  Vocational  Tech- 
nical Education  Act  of  1983,  which  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  the  Feder- 
al vocational  education  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  The  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  William  F. 
GooDLiNG),  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
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is  to  be  commended  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  in  the  coming 
weeks  as  the  subcommittee  begins  con- 
sideration of  this  important  measure. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  im- 
provements in  the  bill  is  the  increased 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  programs.  This  appears  through- 
out the  bill,  but  is  principally  achieved 
through  the  requirement  that  private 
sector  representatives  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  advisory 
councils.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  because  it  does  not 
require  the  councils  to  approve  the 
plans.  As  the  subcommittee  proceeds 
in  its  deliberations  on  the  bill,  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  question.  This  is  similar 
to  what  we  provided  for  the  Federal 
job  training  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  there 
has  been  little  or  no  disagreement  that 
this  approach  insures  relevance  to  the 
job  market  needs  of  the  States  and  lo- 
calities. In  addition,  it  builds  necessary 
confidence  in  the  programs  among  the 
business  community. 

In  addition,  the  bill  expands  private 
sector  involvement  by  providing  for  an 
increased  focus  on  customized  train- 
ing—training which  involves  an  em- 
ployer in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  training.  Customized  training 
achieves  a  maximum  level  of  private 
sector  involvement  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training  because  the  em- 
ployer actually  has  a  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  training  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, has  a  job  ready  for  the  trainee 
upon  successful  completion  of  train- 
ing. 

Section  306  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  customized  training, 
with  the  recipients  of  the  grants -re- 
quired to  pay  25  percent  of  the  costs 
of  the  program.  In  addition,  the  adult 
training  provisions  contained  in  title 
II.  part  F  of  the  bill  will  result  in  in- 
creased instances  of  customized  train- 
ing, since  these  are  specifically  permit- 
ted. 

Another  significant  improvement  in 
the  bill  is  the  removal  of  a  number  of 
required  set-asides  in  the  State  basic 
grants.  These  set-asides  have  inhibited 
flexibility  at  the  State  level  in  address- 
ing the  State's  individual  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther in  establishing  each  of  these  set- 
asides  as  a  separate  categorical  pro- 
gram administered  at  the  Federal 
level.  This  does  subject  them  to 
annual  congressional  control  over 
funding  levels,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate 
reversal  of  the  recent  trend  toward 
halting  the  proliferation  of  categorical 
Federal  programs. 

The  element  of  the  bill  most  clearly 
in  need  of  revision  is  the  funding  level. 
It  is  absurd  to  provide  for  a  doubling 
of  the  funding  of  these  programs 
while  we  are  still  confronted  with  ex- 
orbitant deficits.  In  part,  this  increase 
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is  prompted  by  the  categorization 
which  I  have  just  discussed,  which  is 
yet  another  reason  not  to  categorize.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  in  taking  up  this  bill, 
the  House  will  provide  for  more  realis- 
tic funding  levels,  either  by  lowering 
the  amounts  or  by  simply  authorizing 
such  sums  as  are  necessary. 

Clearly,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  bill.  However,  with  the  vo- 
cational education  programs  expiring 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  essential 
that  we  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  encouraged  by  this  beginning.* 


DAIRY  COMPROMISE 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  no  to  sending  the  compromise 
dairy  bill  to  conference  committee.  I 
did  this  not  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
compromise  bill,  but  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  House  to  try  to  improve 
this  bill  for  the  family  dairy  farmer. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  new  dairy 
legislation  and  want  to  commend  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  their  staff 
for  their  tireless  work  during  the  past 
years  to  reach  an  accord  that  will 
work  throughout  the  country.  Because 
this  legislation  is  so  very  important  to 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
I  feel  that  the  House  should  have  a 
chance  to  debate  this  bill. 

I  supported  several  amendments 
that  in  my  opinion  would  make  this 
bill  stronger.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments was  to  extend  the  diversion  pro- 
gram from  15  months  to  24  months, 
which  would  make  this  legislation  co- 
terminus  with  the  4-year  farm  bill  and 
give  the  dairy  farmer  more  incentive 
to  participate  in  this  program.  I  was 
very  upset  that  I  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  try  to  improve  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible  for  a  full  and  open 
debate  so  that  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  Nation  can  make  solid  plans  for 
their  future.* 
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of  my  district  and  the  rest  of  Ohio  can 
see  around  them  the  benefits  of  the 
exemplary  work  which  Sister  Henriet- 
ta did  for  the  poor. 

Clevelanders  will  remember  Sister 
Henrietta  most  for  her  work  in  im- 
proving the  housing  conditions  in  the 
Hough  area.  But  long  before  that,  she 
made  her  mark  as  supervisor  of  sur- 
gery at  Mercy  Hospital  and  later  as 
hospital  administrator.  Under  her  ad- 
ministration, the  hospital  acquired  an 
old  estate  and  increased  the  229-bed 
facility  to  its  current  size  of  547  beds. 
The  hospital  is  now  known  to  all  Ohio- 
ans  as  Timken  Mercy  Medical  Center. 
Recently,  sister  received  the  honor  of 
having  an  ambulatory-care  center  at 
Timken  Mercy  named  after  her— the 
Sister  Henrietta  Gorris  Clinic. 

Cleveland  will  long  remember  sister 
Henrietta  as  the  "Pioneer  for  the 
Poor."  I  will  miss  her  greatly.* 


SISTER  HENRIETTA.  A  PIONEER 
FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Sister  Henrietta  comes  as  a 
shock  to  Ohioans:  not  because  her 
death  was  a  surprise— sister  was  81 
years  old  and  recuperating  from  a 
heart  ailment— but  because  the  people 


TRIBUTE  TO  LECH  WALESA 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobers.  1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Nobel  Prize  awarded  to  Lech  Walesa 
has  special  significance  to  the  world. 
This  award  recognizes  Walesa's  accom- 
plishments as  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist world's  only  independent  labor 
union,  and  also  shows  the  world's  sup- 
port for  the  continuation  of  his  strug- 
gle for  workers'  rights  in  Poland. 

The  Nobel  citation  said  that  Wa- 
lesa's activities  have  "been  character- 
ized by  a  determination  to  solve  his 
country's  problems  through  negotia- 
tion and  cooperation  without  resorting 
to  violence."  This  modest  man  rallied 
his  fellow  workers  to  stand  up  against 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
charismatic  leader  provided  a  ray  of 
hope  to  the  10  million  members  of  Po- 
land's outlawed  Solidarity  movement. 

Lech  Walesa  inspired  millions  of 
Poles.  He  inspired  us  with  his  great 
courage  as  he  worked  to  improve  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  workers  and  their 
families.  He  used  peaceful  means  in 
the  struggle  for  economic  justice  in 
Poland. 

I  am  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
paying  tribute  to  Walesa's  dedicated 
work  for  the  people  of  Poland.  The 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  reminds  us  never  to 
forget  the  ideals  behind  Solidarity's 
struggle. 

Lech  Welesa  has  installed  hope  in  us 
all.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANNA  GEAR 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  ioUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^ffedi  esday,  October  19.  1983 
BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
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"Hats  off  to  America"  and  bearing 
her  creed:  "Let  us  stand  together  with 
renewed  confidence  in  our  cause- 
united  in  our  heritage  and  in  our 
hopes  for  the  future." 

I  believe  Mrs.  Gears  words  are  a 
sentiment  that  all  Americans  should 
share  and  I  am  calling  on  this  House 
to  join  me  in  paying  special  tribute  to 
Anna  Gear  and  both  of  her  families: 
her  husband  and  children  and  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary throughout  the  United  States.* 
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DON  AND  MARGE  RIDGEWAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  Don  and  Marge  Ridge- 
way,  whose  presence  have  been  felt  in 
their  local  community  of  Northport, 
Long  Island  for  the  past  10  years.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Ridgeways  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Don  and  Marge  Ridgeway  have  en- 
riched the  lives  of  others  as  volunteers 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Northport.  The  impor- 
tance of  providing  volunteer  service  to 
veterans  who  have  proudly  served 
their  country  in  this  century's  four 
wars  must  not  be  understimated.  As 
Mrs.  Ridgeway  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out,  "the  most  important  thing  volun- 
teers can  bring  is  themselves.  The  pa- 
tient thinks.  'You  cared  enough  to 
come  here  and  talk  to  me.'  Everything 
else  is  secondary." 

In  today's  increasingly  imper.sonal 
society,  it  is  truly  comforting  to  know 
that  there  are  still  people  like  Don 
and  Marge  Ridgeway  who  have  betn 
willing  to  commit  a  large  part  of  their 
lives  to  caring  for  others.  The  Ridge- 
ways not  only  volunteer  their  own 
services,  but  actively  recruit  others  to 
become  volunteers.  Mrs.  Ridgeway 
often  travels  throughout  Long  Lsland 
to  speak  to  various  organizations  on 
the  gratification  of  giving  volunteer 
service  at  the  VA  hospital. 

Having  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  II.  Don 
Ridgeways  military  background  has 
enabled  him  to  develop  an  excellent 
and  easy-going  rapport  with  the  veter- 
ans he  helps.  Marge  Ridgeway  first 
became  a  Red  Cro.ss  volunteer  in  1942 
and  maintained  her  involvement  with 
the  organization  for  the  next  20  years 
while  her  husband  served  at  various 
posts  in  the  United  States.  Germany, 
and  Panama. 

Settling  in  Northport.  the  Ridge- 
ways soon  volunteered  at  the  VA  hos- 
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pital.  Today.  Don  Ridgeway  is  in 
charge  of  the  hospital's  Vet  Van  pro- 
gram and  has  organized  volunteer 
teams  to  operate  it  every  day  of  the 
week.  The  Vet  Van  transports  patients 
who  must  travel  to  receive  medical 
care  and  is  often  used  in  the  after- 
noons to  take  patients  on  excursions 
to  the  beach,  museums,  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  Island.  In 
1978,  Marge  Ridgeway  was  appointed 
national  Red  Cross  representative  at 
the  hospital,  and  is  now  responsible 
for  initiating  new  programs  and  re- 
cruiting volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent these  fine  people  in  Congress.  In 
the  world  we  live  in  today,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  love  and  attention 
the  Ridgeways  have  given  to  a  count- 
less number  of  veterans  who  so  richly 
deserve  our  support.  I  trust  that  they 
will  continue  their  exemplary  service 
to  the  community  for  many  more 
years.* 


SAYING  NO  TO  HIGHER 
MEDICAL  COSTS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  October  24.  1983.  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2956.  the  Pre- 
ferred Provider  Health  Care  Act.  On 
May  9  of  this  year.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  and  several  members  of  the 
health  subcommittee  including  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  (Mr.  Ottinger).  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart).  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  (Mr.  Sikorski). 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
(Mr.  Scheuer)  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Preferred  provider  organizations 
(PPO's).  are  an  exciting  newcomer  to 
the  health  care  field  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  upcoming  hearing.  I  would 
like  to  provide  some  brief  background 
information  on  POSs  to  the  Members. 
Mr.  Speaker,  after  years  of  debate, 
scores  of  experts,  and  numerous  task 
forces,  we  seem  further  than  ever 
from  being  able  to  reign  in  .soaring 
health  care  costs,  which  totaled  over 
$300  million  last  year  alone. 

Yet.  in  a  few  communities  across  the 
country  a  new  cost-saving  medical  plan 
has  sparked  fresh  hope  that  medical 
co.sts  can  be  controlled  and  high  qual- 
ity maintained.  This  new  approach  is 
the  preferred  provider  organization. 

Preferred  provider  organizations  are 
alternative  health  care  financing  ar- 
rangements in  which  .services  of  some 
specified  list  of  providers— hospitals, 
doctors,  and  so  forth— are  offered  to 
employers,  union  trust  plans,  insurers 
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and    others    at    predetermined    rates, 
generally  below  the  norm. 

All  of  the  key  groups  essential  to  our 
health  care  system— consumers,  pro- 
viders, employers  and  insurers— can 
gain  from  participating  in  a  PPO. 

For  patients,  in  addition  to  the  rate 
breaks  and  the  right  to  choose  one's 
own  physician,  PPO's  provide  informa- 
tion, prior  to  treatment,  about  how 
much  they  will  pay— and  in  most  in- 
stances, if  a  patient  sees  a  preferred 
provider  this  amount  is  accepted  as 
payment  in  full. 

For  health  care  providers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guarantees  of  a  significant 
volume  of  patients  and  reimbursement 
on  the  traditional  fee  for  services 
basis,  start  up  costs  can  be  small  and 
reimbursement  prompt— often  within 
10  days.  There  is  not  much  paperwork, 
physicians  can  get  involved  at  little  fi- 
nancial risk,  and  administrative  costs 
tend  to  be  as  low  as  6  percent. 

Employers  who  particpate  in  PPO's 
get  cost  savings  and  an  improved  bene- 
fit package  to  offer  to  their  employ- 
ees. A  PPO  can  be  added  to  private  in- 
surance plans  at  the  request  of  busi- 
ness or  labor,  or  it  can  be  implemented 
directly  by  business  and  labor  through 
a  self-insured  system. 

Insurers  who  participate  in  PPO's 
get  a  competitive  product  that  can  be 
attached  to  existing  benefit  plans. 

With  all  the  acronyms  floating 
around  in  the  health  care  market- 
place—PPO's.  IPAs.  HMO's— it  may 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  an- 
other but  there  are  two  major  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  PPO's  from 
prepaid  group  practice  arrangements, 
or  HMO's. 

Consumers  in  a  PRO  arrangement 
are  not  locked  in.  they  retain  the  free- 
dom to  go  to  any  doctor  they  choose, 
although  they  pay  regular  rates  or  re- 
ceive less  generous  benefits  if  they 
decide  not  to  use  preferred  providers. 

In  addition,  unlike  an  HMO  arrange- 
ment, doctors  and  other  providers  in 
PPO's  are  paid  on  a  fee  for  service 
basis. 

Creative  employers,  unions,  and  in- 
surers are  finding  that  PPO  plans  can 
produce  impressive  results. 

In  California,  a  PPO  'prudent 
buyer  "  plan  of  hospital  services  has 
been  negotiated  for  the  six  population 
centers  of  the  State.  According  to  the 
plan's  administrator,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  hospital  costs  rose  24  percent 
in  California  between  July  1982  and 
July  1983,  consumers  who  purchase 
"prudent  buyer"  insurance  coverage 
will  receive  a  premium  reduction  of  at 
least  15  percent. 

In  Alameda  County,  a  family  of  four 
recently  paid  $245  a  month  for  a  plan 
covering  all  hospital  and  physician 
services.  Under  the  PPO  plan,  the  pre- 
mium is  set  at  $211  and  includes  a 
broader  range  of  benefits  such  as  pap 
smears,  well-baby  care  and  reimburse- 
ment for  annual  check  ups. 
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In  Minnesota,  a  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  sponsored  PPO  has  signed  up 
almost  all  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area,  and  will  save 
subscribers  $10  million  this  year  in 
hospital  costs. 

The  PPO's  attribute  their  success  to 
three  factors: 

First,  they  screen  claims  continually 
so  that  they  can  remove  from  pre- 
ferred lists  those  providers  who  over- 
charge, engage  in  excessive  diagnostic 
work,  or  practice  "creative  billing."" 

Second,  they  utilize  only  those  doc- 
tors, hospitals  and  other  providers 
who  are  cost-efficient. 

Third,  if  a  community  establishes  a 
preferred  provider  arrangement,  non- 
participating  doctors  and  hospitals 
must  restrain  their  price  increases,  or 
risk  losing  to  the  PPO  their  share  of 
the  health  care  market. 

Despite  the  proven  appeal  of  these 
new  financing  arrangements,  there  are 
major  obstacles  that  prevent  their  use 
nationwide.  Some  PPO's  have  felt  the 
chilling  effects  of  legal  constraints 
such  as  State  insurance  laws  which 
bar  insurers  from  varying  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  among  the  provid- 
ers of  health  care.  Indiana  has  such  a 
statute. 

Some  States  have  so-called  freedom 
of  choice  laws  which  prohibit  insurers 
from  influencing  a  covered  patient's 
choice  of  health  care  providers.  Under 
these  statutes,  insurers  can  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  discourage  patients 
from  seeing  doctors  who  overcharge. 

The  purpose  of  the  Preferred  Pro- 
vider Health  Care  Act  of  1983,  is  to 
remove  these  legal  obstacles.  Specifi- 
cally, this  legislation  would  strike 
down  State  laws  that  limit  a  patient's 
choice  of  provider,  restrict  insurers 
from  negotiating  contracts  for  lower 
rates  of  payment,  or  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  lawful  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts among  one  or  more  health  plan 
payors. 

In  short,  the  Preferred  Provider 
Health  Care  Act.  does  nothing  but 
strike  the  barriers  to  PPO  develop- 
ment around  the  country. 

The  legislation  would  not  cost  any- 
thing and  it  would  not  lay  out  a  pre- 
scriptive set  of  ground  rules  for  their 
development. 

Preferred  provider  organization.s 
offer  communities  across  the  country 
what  they  are  looking  for— flexibility. 
The  flexibility  inherent  in  a  PPO  ar- 
rangement allows  communities  to  de- 
velop financing  arrangements  tailored 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

If  health  care  consumers  have  more 
choices,  there  will  be  more  competi- 
tion for  the  consumer's  dollar  and  pro- 
viders will  have  to  take  steps  to  keep 
their  prices  in  line  with  the  competi- 
tion—thus cutting  costs  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing  preoccupa- 
tion with  health  care  cost  control  in 
America  is  not  misplaced.  Americans 
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spent  $321  billion,  or  $1  out  of  every 
$10  on  health  care  last  year.  Health 
care  costs  have  become  an  economic 
pac-man,  literally  gobbling  up  every- 
thing in  sight. 

Paced  with  these  rising  costs,  the 
American  people  are  saying  that 
reform  is  needed  in  the  way  this  coun- 
try delivers  medical  services.  Workers 
will  no  longer  sit  quietly  by  while  their 
pay  increases  me;lt  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs  for  health  insurance  premiums. 
The  business  community  now  places 
employer  costs  for  health  benefit 
plans  covering  workers  and  depend- 
ents at  the  top  of  their  list  of  con- 
cerns. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  play  a 
role  in  restraining  health  care  costs. 
Some  go  further  and  argue  that  the 
only  way  to  restrain  these  costs  is 
through  massive  Federal  regulation 
that  would  bring  stiff  cost  controls  to 
every  sector  of  American  medicine. 
Advocates  of  this  position  claim  that 
every  other  approach  to  controlling 
costs  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. 

The  recent  development  of  PPO's 
demonstrates  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  control  health  costs  in  this  country 
without  huge  doses  of  new  Federal 
regulation.  If  Congress  will  enact 
modest  legislation,  removing  the  exist- 
ing barriers  that  limit  access  to  alter- 
native health  care  arrangements  like 
preferred  provider  organizations,  all 
Americans  might  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  no  to  higher  medical 
costs.* 


HONORING  300  YEARS  OF 
GERMANS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

m  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  300th  anniversary  of  Ger- 
mans in  America.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  many 
achievements  this  group  of  people  has 
contributed,  both  individually  and  as  a 
group,  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation. 

Pennsylvania's  Lehigh  Valley  is  an 
area  rich  in  industry  agriculture,  and 
great  natural  beauty— in  many  ways 
similar  to  Germany's  lovely  valleys.  It 
is  easy  to  see.  then,  why  so  many 
German  immigrants  chose  to  settle  in 
this  area.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  a  large  number  of 
German-Americans.  Many  of  the 
towns  bear  German  names— towns  like 
Hellertown,  Guthsville.  Fogelsville, 
New  Berlinsville.  Germanville.  and 
Snydersville  echo  the  names  of  their 
settlers  or  their  settlers'  place  of 
origin.    All    over    the    United   States. 
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rary  quarters  in  the  Capitol.  As  before, 
these  men  acquitted  themselves  with 
bravery  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  and  the  Carolinas.  One 
young  German-American,  Ignatz 
Gresser.  a  corporal  in  Company  D  in 
the  128th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  dis- 
played valor  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam:  he 
remains  the  only  person  from  Lehigh 
County  to  be  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

While  this  century  has  been  witness 
to  two  unfortunate  world  wars,  pitting 
our  countries  against  one  another,  the 
friendship  we  share  is  something  that 
has  not  lessened.  Both  nations  play  an 
instrumental  role  in  protecting  the 
world  from  Soviet  aggression  and 
maintaining  freedom  for  all  people. 
Together,  our  industry  is  like  the 
heart  and  pulsebeat  of  the  world:  our 
technicians  help  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place.  Together,  as  one  people, 
we  must  continue  the  work  of  our 
forefathers  in  promoting  the  ideals 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  way  of  life 
for  all  people.  This  is  why  I  believe 
that  it  is  all  fitting  and  proper  that 
Congress  honor  this  important  anni- 
versary and  recognize  the  many  signif- 
icant achievements  of  the  Germans  in 
America. 

1  am  especially  pleased  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the 
Lehigh-Saarbruecken  Friendship  Asso- 
ciation, of  Allentown.  and  its  sister  as- 
sociation in  Germany,  the  Deutsch- 
Pennsylvanischer  Freundeskreis  e.V.. 
of  Saarbruecken.  Members  of  the 
West  German  group  visited  the  15th 
district,  and  their  presence  was  a  good 
reminder  of  the  common  goals  we 
share,  and  the  friendship  between  the 
German  and  the  American  people.* 

TO  HONOR  BETTIE  ABRAMS 


(if 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  October  26. 
the  Arrowhead  chapter  of  Hadassah 
will  be  honoring  a  very  special  lady, 
Bettie  Abrams.  at  a  tribute  luncheon 
and  supply  shower.  Unable  to  attend 
this  gathering,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  join  me  along  with  her  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
this  outstanding  human  being  for  her 
many  years  of  dedicated  service. 

The  Women  of  Hadassah,  over 
370,000  strong,  comprise  the  largest  Zi- 
onist organization  in  the  world,  and 
are  solely  responsible  for  the  Hadas- 
sah medical  organization  and  Hadas- 
sah hospitals  in  Israel.  The  Arrowhead 
chapter  of  Hadassah  generously  pro- 
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vides    needed    equipment    for    Hadas- 
sah's  hospitals. 

Bettie  Abrams"  strong  commitment 
to  Hadassah  and  Israel  has  been  mani- 
fested by  her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Arrowhead  chapter  of  Hadas- 
sah. Although  an  active  business 
leader  in  her  community  she  has 
always  in  her  calm,  gracious,  and  sin- 
cere manner  strived  to  see  any 
projects  she  has  been  a  part  of  suc- 
ceed. 

Bettie  is  a  busy  wife,  mother,  and 
grandmother  who  still  finds  time  to 
contribute  to  her  community  and  to 
Hadassah.  She  has  done  outstanding 
work  as  life  membership  chairman,  as 
membership  vice  president,  and  as  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  annual  Bid'N 
Buy  committee.  In  addition,  she  has 
served  on  the  membership  committee 
of  Congregation  Emanu  El  for  3  years, 
been  active  in  its  sisterhood,  and  is  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Ida  Mayer 
Cummings  Auxiliary  of  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged,  serving  on  their 
board  of  directors. 

Bettie  Abrams  has  worked  with  her 
husband.  Richard,  an  associate 
member  of  the  Arrowhead  chapter  of 
Hadassah.  in  their  family  business. 
Grand  Jewelers,  for  over  20  years  and 
they  have  also  devoted  countless 
hours  to  the  temple  and  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  Bettie  and  Richard  are 
the  proud  parents  of  two  married  chil- 
dren and  three  beautiful  grandchil- 
dren. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  work  with 
Bettie  Abrams  recognize  and  admire 
her  dedication  as  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  for  her  charitable  contribu- 
tions which  have  made  her  community 
a  better  place  to  live.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pride  in  commending  to  my 
colleagues,  Bettie  Abrams.  for  her  tire- 
less hours  of  devotion  and  many  years 
of  hard  work  to  benefit  the  people  of 
her  community  in  a  most  refreshing 
way.» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  important  meeting  on  business  in 
my  district  on  Friday.  September  30.  I 
was  forced  to  miss  three  rollcall  votes. 
On  rollcall  No.  371,  passage  of  House 
Resolution  239,  the  rule  for  H.R.  2912, 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye.  "  On  rollcall 
No.  373.  the  Wolpe  amendment  to 
H.R.  3231.  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  of  1983,  applying  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards to  nuclear  technology,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye.'  On  rollcall  No.  375. 
the  Whitten  motion  that  the  House 
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recede  from  its  disagreement  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  7  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  368,  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
with  an  amendment  increasing  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."» 
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GENOCIDE  IN  UKRAINE  50 
YEARS  AGO 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 


RESPONSE  TO  KAL  FLIGHT  007 
DEATHS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  thought-provoking 
letter  from  a  fellow  Kentuckian.  Mrs. 
Denise  E.  Sogorka.  of  Russell  Springs, 
Ky.  Denise  Sogorka  calls  for  vigorous 
and  strong  actions  by  Congess  in  re- 
sponse to  the  brutal  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  upon  Korean  Airlines 
flight  007  which  caused  the  deaths  of 
269  innocent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  her  October  9  letter  to  me  re- 
garding the  Soviet's  attack  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  letter  follows: 

Russell  Springs.  Ky..  October  9.  1983. 
Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard. 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Let  me  inform  you  of  my  senti- 
ments on  the  United  Nations  and  Gromy- 
kos  entourage  and  the  Korean  airliner  dis- 
aster. 

The  United  States  takes  such  abuse  from 
these  barbarians,  continually  giving  them 
an  elegant  platform  from  which  to  address 
the  world  with  their  propaganda  that  I 
begin  to  lose  respect  for  our  leaders.  Hurrah 
for  Mr.  Lichenstein  and  Jeane  Kirkpalrick! 
Dont  let  us  down  by  placating  the  Sovi- 
ets. Don't  let  them  get  away  with  murder 
figuratively  and  literally!  Are  honor  and 
principle  forgotten  because  it  might  hurt  us 
little?  I  want  to  see  us  stop  aid  and  trade 
with  Russia. 

I  want  to  see  us  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations  where  we  are  nothing  but  burdened 
fools.  I  want  to  see  the  United  Nations  sent 
packing. 

I  want  to  see  our  representatives  stand  up 
for  the  U.S.A.  and  its  people  instead  of  cow- 
towing  to  third  world  socialist  countries  and 
our  big  enemies  that  we  have  helped  devel- 
op. 

I  want  to  see  you  adamantly  pursuing  pu- 
nitive measures  against  the  Soviets  for  the 
attack  on  the  commercial  plane,  even  if  it 
means  some  discomfort  to  us!  Where  is 
honor?  Where  is  principle? 
Sincerely. 

Denise  E.  Sogorka.» 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  a  terroristic  act 
against  a  subjugated  nation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  commemorated  this 
year.  I  am  referring  to  the  artificial 
Ukrainian  famine  imposed  by  Stalin  in 
1932  and  1933.  The  Ukrainian  terri- 
tory suffered  an  acute  loss  of  popula- 
tion through  deaths  due  to  the  genoci- 
dal  famine,  the  masses  killed  and  de- 
ported during  the  repressions  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  births. 
Entire  villages  and  farms  were  erased: 
livestock  and  horses  were  scarce;  can- 
nibalism became  a  common  occur- 
rence: 7  million  lives  were  snuffed  out. 
The  Ukraine,  once  the  most  fertile  of 
regions,  became  a  deserted  wasteland. 

The  Ukrainian  region  possesses  key 
characteristics  which  posed  formidable 
threats  to  Moscow's  efforts  at  central- 
ization: the  cohesiveness  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  economic  importance  of  the 
region,  the  longevity  of  their  distinct 
cultural  heritage,  and  their  suscepti- 
bility to  Western  influence.  To  this 
day.  the  Ukrainians  abound  with  such 
an  independent  nationalistic  con- 
sciousness and  have  fervently  resisted 
attempts  at  Russification.  The  past 
decades  of  continued  repression  have 
served  to  intensify  the  Ukrainian  re- 
sistance to  the  Russian  way  of  life. 

Was  the  death  of  at  least  7  million 
Ukrainians  an  unfortunate,  yet  un- 
avoidable, consequence  of  Stalin's  de- 
termination to  rapidly  collectivize? 
This  explanation  must  not  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
This  act  was  history's  first  fabricated 
famine  intended  to  quell  the  national- 
ly spirited  Ukrainian  peasantry.  It  is 
critical  that  the  Western  World 
remain  aware  of  this  catastrophe  and 
recognize  it  as  an  organized  attempt  at 
genocide. 

The  Soviets  have  illustrated  to  the 
world  their  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  human  lives  countless  times.  The 
recent  downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner 
is  only  the  most  recent  of  a  long  chain 
of  contemptible  actions  taken  by 
Soviet  regimes.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  free  independent  Western  world 
to  mourn  the  victims  of  these  crimes, 
to  punish  the  perpetrators,  and  to 
strive  to  prohibit  the  reoccurrence  of 
such  flagrant  violations  of  human 
rights.* 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  19,  1983,  marks  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Veterans  fought  a  difficult 
battle  after  the  war,  to  get  the  respect 
and  recognition  they  rightfully  de- 
served. The  construction  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memori- 
al was  a  fitting  way  for  America  to 
welcome  home  those  who  so  valiantly 
served. 

I  am  troubled  though,  by  the  course 
of  events  since  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies. Despite  the  intent  of  all  con- 
cerned: the  veterans,  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  this  Congress,  the 
memorial  has  become  politicized.  This 
was  most  apparent  this  July  2,  when 
groups  opposing  and  supporting  the 
Reagan  administration  policies  on 
Central  America  gathered  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  memorial.  As  manifesta- 
tions of  poprlar  opinion,  both  of  these 
demonstrations  should  have  occurred. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  was  designed 
to  honor  those  who  served,  and  not  to 
become  a  focal  point  for  partisan  dem- 
onstrations. As  a  Vietnam  veteran,  I 
feel  that  a  demonstration  at  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  is  as  abhor- 
rent as  a  demonstration  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  would  be.  The  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  is  not  an  appropriate 
place. 

For  this  reason,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Dignity  Act.  Twenty-four  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  legislation, 
which  would  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  memorial  as  a  way  of  preserving 
the  intent  and  dignity  of  the  area.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  has  been  violated,  and  I  feel 
that  this  measure  will  restore  the 
quiet  dignity  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial.* 


PUBLIC  SHOULD  BE  INFORMED 
ABOUT  GENETIC  ENGINEERING 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  issue  of  Biotechnology  maga- 
zine contained  an  article  that  I  believe 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
read.  The  article  reported  the  results 
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American  public  was  aware  of  the  term  -ge- 
netic engineering. '■  Kaagan  hastens  to  point 
out  that  figure  does  not  mean  that  people 
know  what  genetic  engineering  is  or  how  it 
is  applied,  but  only  that  they  have  heard  of 
it. 

Although  31  percent  of  the  Yankelovich 
respondents  said  they  think  the  problems 
genetic  engineering  creates  may  outweigh 
its  benefits.  39  percent  viewed  the  technolo- 
gy positively,  saying  they  think  benefits  are 
more  likely  than  problems.  The  other  30 
percent  had  no  opinion,  which  reflects  the 
novelty  of  genetic  engineering  techniques 
and  society's  lack  of  experience  with  them. 
Kaagan  says.  He  regards  these  figures 
simply  as  a  benchmark  that  will  become 
more  meaningful  after  his  company  has 
kept  track  of  them  for  a  few  .years. 

The  Yankelovich  results  are  in  line  with 
results  from  other  surveys,  notably  tho.se 
conducted  every  two  years  for  the  National 
Science  Board  (NSB).  These  surveys  dis- 
closed substantial  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  new  life  forms,  although  this  opposition 
dropped  slightly  between  1979  and  1981. 
NSB  will  report  these  data  in  its  next  Sci- 
ence Indicators  Study,  due  early  next  year. 
In  1981.  the  first  time  the  question  was 
asked,  about  a  third  of  the  survey  respond- 
ents said  they  think  the  risks  of  recombi- 
nant DNA  or  genetic  engineering  research 
would  outweigh  the  benefits. 

Yankelovich's  Kaagan  observes  that  many 
people  who  .say  they  are  worried  about  ge- 
netic engineering's  potential  results  are 
probably  responding  intuitively,  influenced 
by  cultural  stereotypes  like  the  Franken- 
stein story,  rather  than  expressing  rational 
concerns  about  tampering  with  the  gene 
pool.  Jon  D.  Miller,  director  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Laboratory  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  DeKalb.  which  conducts  the 
NSB  polls,  makes  a  similar  ob.servation. 
•'The  Frankenstein  notion  Is  very  strong  in 
our  culture.  "  he  notes. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  people  Yankelo- 
vich surveyed  said  society  should  proceed 
with  caution  on  genetic  engineering.  Much 
of  that  caution  came  from  people  who  are 
nominally  supporters  of  the  technology." 
Kaagan  points  out.  'There  is  a  sense  that 
until  we  know  more  there  is  a  temptation  to 
go  faster  than  we  should,  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  create  the  problems  first  and  find 
the  answers  later.  There's  a  declining  will- 
ingness to  see  that  pattern  repeated." 
Kaagan  .says  he  views  this  caution  as  part  of 
a  new  public  attitude  toward  technology  in 
general.  People  continue  to  have  faith  that 
technology  will  play  a  major  role  in  solving 
.social  and  economic  problems,  he  says,  but 
they  al.so  retain  much,  of  the  skepticism 
about  technology's  con.sequences  that  was 
common  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

The  NSB  study  focused  on  two  special 
groups  of  people,  tho.se  who  were  particular- 
ly attentive  to  and  knowledgeable  about  sci- 
ence, and  those  who  were  interested  but  did 
not  view  them.selves  as  especially  informed. 
Each  group  accounts  for  about  20  pt>rcent  of 
the  American  people,  according  to  Miller. 
Like  the  Yankelovich  pollsters,  his  group 
found  that  even  people  who  are  well  dis- 
po.sed  toward  science  are  worried  about  ge- 
netic engineering,  although  there  is  some 
evidence  the  worry  may  be  decreasing. 

In  1979,  56  percent  of  the  "attentives" 
thought  that  .scientists  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  conduct  studies  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  new  life  form.s.  By  the  fall  of  1981. 
that  figure  dropped  to  51  percent,  a  statisti- 
cally significant  difference.  Sixty-nine  per- 
cent of  the    'intere-steds"  opposed  creation 
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of  new  life  forms  in  1979,  a  figure  that 
dropped  to  67  percent,  a  non-significant 
change,  two  years  later. 

As  of  1981.  .58  percent  of  the  ■attentives' 
thought  the  benefits  of  genetic  engineering 
would  outweigh  the  risks,  4  percent  thought 
risks  and  benefits  are  about  equal,  and  32 
percent  thought  the  risks  would  be  greater. 
The  "interesteds  "  were  significantly  more 
pe.ssimistic:  only  47  percent  believed  bene- 
fits would  be  greater  than  risks,  7  percent 
.saw  them  as  equal,  and  35  percent  perceived 
the  risks  as  greater. 

Miller  thinks  these  attitudes  are  largely  a 
function  of  education  and  exposure  to  sci- 
ence. People  with  only  a  high  .school  educa- 
tion tend  to  be  most  worried  about  the  pos- 
sible con.sequences  of  genetic  engineering. 
By  contrast,  leaders  and  opinion  makers  in 
the  scientific  community  are  almost  com- 
pletely positive— 87  percent  think  the  bene- 
fits will  outweigh  the  risks,  and  only  8  per- 
cent -see  the  risks  as  more  important. 

The  largest  number  of  Yankelovich's 
survey  respondents  (61  percent)  expect  ge- 
netic engineering  to  be  u.sed  for  health  care 
applications,  but  the  second  most  frequent- 
ly mentioned  potential  application  was  to 
test  tube  babies  (58  percent).  "That  number 
is  an  artifact  of  press  coverage  more  than 
anything  el.se.  "  Kaagan  claims.  'It  has  to  do 
with  cutting  edge  medical  technology, 
which,  to  an  uninformed  or  underinformed 
public",  is  very  easily  lumped  into  aggregates 
that  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  an- 
other." This  is  just  further  evidence. 
Kaagan  says,  that  the  "public  is  acquiring 
its  impressions  (of  genetic  engineering) 
from  a  disparate  variety  of  sources,  very  few 
of  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sci- 
entific/business community  that  is  advanc- 
ing the  technology.  " 

To  I  hose  who  point  out  that  genetic  engi- 
neering is  not  being  applied  to  test  lube 
babies,  and  that  test  tube  babies  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  biotechnology.  Kaagan  re- 
plies that  their  points  may  be  .scientifically 
valid,  but  the  public  perceives  things  differ- 
ently. People  think  "the  temptation  to 
pursue  thai  next  area  is  part  of  the  blood- 
stream of  the  .scientific  community.  Assert- 
ing that  we're  not  ready  to  do  this  yet  is  not 
the  .same  as  saying  that  it  will  not  be  done. 
It  smacks  a  little  bit  of  the  position  of  the 
nuclear  industry  when  it  said  we're  not 
going  to  have  to  worry  about  low  level 
wastes  for  another  50  years.  Well,  the  50 
years  are  now  here. "  he  asserts.  "Tho.se 
kinds  of  arguments  may  be  comforting 
within  the  .scientific  community,  but  they 
will  not  hold  a  great  deal  of  water  for  very 
long  in  a  public  debate." 

Kaagan  warns  that  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry should  pay  greater  heed  to  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  ban  on  genetic  engineer- 
ing of  human  germ  cells  i.ssiied  last  June, 
which  was  endorsed  by  a  number  of  academ- 
ics and  religious  leaders  and  coordinated  by 
Jeremy  Rifkin  of  the  F^oundation  of  Eco- 
nomic Trends  (Washington.  DC).  "It's  prob- 
ably beside  the  point  that  he  may  not  repre- 
sent a  widespread  movement,  that  he  may 
not  be  voicing  a  genuine  concern  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population."  Kaagan 
argues.  The  scientific  and  business  commu- 
nity, which  has  a  stake  in  biotechnology,  is 

"dismissing  as  irrelevant  and  inappropriate 
some  of  the  qualms  that  Rifkin  and  his  sig- 
natories have  raised.  But  that  is  not  stop- 
ping Rifkin  and  his  signatories  from  begin- 
ning to  do  what  the  scientific  community 
has  not  done,  which  is  begin  to  involve  the 
public— and  key  leadership  groups  in  some 
cases  as  well— in  a  debate  that  will  shape 
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the  regulatory  posture"  of  society,  and,  in 
the  process,  influence  biotechnology's 
future. 

Although  biotechnologists  need  to  take 
those  concerns  seriously,  he  warns  against 
making  Rifkin  the  target  of  their  responses. 
•Its  a  perceptual  and  tactical  mistake  to 
identify  the  leader  as  the  problem.  It's  the 
concerns  that  are  the  problem.  "  Kaagan 
argues.  People  in  the  industry  can  deal  with 
the  concerns  most  effectively  by  following 
the  debate  and  joining  in.  taking  their  case 
to  the  public  with  talk  show  appearances 
and  articles  in  popular  publications.  Miller 
agrees,  asserting  that  biotechnology  can 
communicate  most  effectively  by  concen- 
trating on  the  "attentives"  and  getting  its 
message  across  on  a  relatively  narrow  band 
of  media,  such  as  the  television  program 
Nova.  Biotechnologists  should  also  be  more 
willing  to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, not  by  ringing  doorbells  but  by  such 
methods  as  giving  expert  testimony  and 
writing  thoughtful  letters  to  legislators. 
Miller  says. 

Kaagan  cautions  against  exhibiting  pater- 
nalism, however.  Scientific  explanations,  he 
says,  often  'tend  to  be  dismissive  of  public 
concerns:  This  is  more  complicated  than 
you  folks  can  possibly  understand:  I'm  a  sci- 
entist, leave  it  to  me."  That  will  not  wash." 

The  Yankelovich  pollster  emphasizes  that 
the  data  so  far  are  scanty,  and  that  he  is 
sounding  a  cautionary  note  rather  than  a 
rallying  cry.  Still,  "it  would  be  an  important 
tactical  and  strategic  mistake  to  dismiss  the 
first  rumblings  of  opposition.  "  he  asserts. 
"Don't  retreat  into  the  laboratory  or  to  the 
boardroom  on  this  one.  because  if  you  do, 
you're  going  to  be  blindsided.  You're  going 
to  find  that  you're  going  to  be  fighting  back 
against  restrictive  regulation."* 
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widely  varied  activities  as  Jewish 
Family  Services,  Boy  Scouts,  Inter- 
faith  Affairs,  and  the  Lions  Club. 

Rabbi  Rothenberg  has  continued  to 
maintain  an  extraordinary  commit- 
ment to  many  causes  since  he  arrived 
on  Long  Island  to  assume  his  respons- 
bilities  at  the  Huntington  Jewish 
Center,  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Clergy  Association  of  Huntington 
and  president  of  the  Suffolk  Board  of 
Rabbis.  As  Jewish  chaplain  at  Hunt- 
ington Hospital  and  associate  Jewish 
chaplain  at  the  Northport  VA  Hospi- 
tal, he  has  offered  comfort  and  advice 
to  countless  persons  in  need  of  spiritu- 
al guidance.  And  as  a  board  member  of 
Suffolk  Countj>  YMHA  and  a  member 
of  the  Suffolk  Advisory  Committee  of 
Jewish  Community  Services,  he  has 
continued  to  pursue  the  valuable  com- 
munity and  social  work  he  began  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Board  of  Rabbis,  Rabbi 
Tobias  Rothenberg  will  take  his  place 
as  a  leading  voice  for  the  rabbinical 
community,  as  well  as  for  Long  Is- 
land's sizable  Jewish  population.  I  can 
think  of  no  individual  better  qualified 
to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  this  important  post.  I  salute 
Rabbi  Rothenberg  and  the  Long 
Island  Board  of  Rabbis  on  this  historic 
and  memorable  occasion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  TOBIAS 
ROTHENBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  very  special  event 
which  will  soon  take  place  on  Long 
Island. 

On  October  24,  Rabbi  Tobias  Roth- 
enberg, spiritual  leader  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Jewish  Center  and  a  leading 
community  activist  on  Long  Island, 
will  be  installed  as  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Board  of  Rabbis.  With  his 
election  to  this  coveted  post.  Rabbi 
Rothenberg  becomes  the  first  person 
from  Suffolk  County  ever  chosen  to 
lead  this  important  and  influential 
body. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
those  familiar  with  Rabbi  Rothen- 
berg's  remarkable  work  that  he  has 
been  asked  to  head  the  Long  Island 
Board  of  Rabbis.  Indeed,  for  the  past 
40  years,  he  has  devoted  his  singular 
efforts  toward  the  advancement  of  an 
array  of  vitally  important  religious 
and  community  causes.  As  spiritual 
leader  of  congregations  in  Roanoke, 
Va.,  and  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  he  actively 
dedicated  his  time  and  energy  to  such 
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ginning.  Not  only  is  it  an  end  to  any 
doubt  where  Dr.  King  belongs  in  histo- 
ry, but  more  importantly,  it  is  a  goal 
we  must  all  strive  for.« 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  prolific 
efforts  made  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant pieces  of  legislation  in  our  time— 
the  creation  of  a  national  holiday  in 
memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  path  which 
this  legislation  has  taken,  I  see  the 
culmination  of  a  great  struggle  for 
freedom,  a  burning  desire  for  opportu- 
nity, and  a  continual  commitment  for 
equality.  Mirrored  in  this  bill,  I  see  a 
policeman  snatching  an  American  flag 
from  a  black  child's  hand;  Rosa  Parks 
defending  her  individual  rights  by  sit- 
ting in  the  front  seat  of  a  public  bus; 
the  profile  of  Dr.  King  before  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  August  1963. 

The  quest  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
■We  have  met  with  adversity  and  have 
risen  above  the  quagmire  of  racism.  In 
turn,  we  must  continue  to  pledge  our 
allegiance  to  these  principles  we 
fought  so  hard  to  attain.  We,  in  Con- 
gress, must  continue  to  create  and 
pass  legislation  which  will  help  to  rid 
us  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  give 
us  peace  for  all  perpetuity. 

In  summation,  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  bill  is  both  an  end  and  a  be- 


THE  AFRO  ARTS  CULTURAL 
CENTRE  IN  HARLEM:  A  HERIT- 
AGE OF  EXTENDING  GOOD 
WILL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Afro  Arts  Cultural 
Centre  in  Harlem.  It  is  a  community 
organization,  founded  in  1947,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  preservation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  African  cultural  experience 
to  the  people  of  New  York  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  more  than  35  years,  the  Afro 
Arts  Cultural  Centre  has  worked  with 
Government  officials  and  the  United 
Nations  with  the  objective  of  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  American  culture. 

This  small  organization,  the  first 
cultural  center  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  unique  in  its  ability  to  estab- 
lish good  will  with  the  United  Nations; 
emulating  their  agenda  for  peace;  and 
extending  these  goals  to  their  commu- 
nity. Its  uniqueness  is  evident  in  its 
special  programs,  including  a  tradi- 
tional honoring  of  community  senior 
citizens,  combining  the  day's  activities 
with  neighborhood  youth  in  a  salute 
to  grandparents  throughout  the  world. 

The  Afro  Arts  Cultural  Centre  has 
brought  scores  of  outstanding  per- 
forming artists,  educators  and  histori- 
ans together  to  acknowledge  historic 
landmarks  in  the  former  Dutch 
colony,  founded  in  1658,  called  Nieuw 
Haarlem, 

This  organization's  expertise  and  ex- 
perience in  the  concept  of  exchanging 
brotherhood,  through  the  arts  and 
culture  of  one  of  the  world's  original 
people  is  to  be  commended.  I  am 
proud  that  this  fine  organization  is 
there  to  serve  my  district,  my  city,  and 
my  Nation.* 


H.R.  3231 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  resumes  consideration  of 
H.R.  3231,  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  When  we  consider  title  III  of  this 
legislation,  my  good  friend  and  Phila- 
delphia colleague.  Representative  Bill 
Gray,  will  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit all  new  U.S.  investment  in  South 
Africa  by  both  individuals  and  corpo- 
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posed  amendment  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  now  being  debated  in  Congress. 

The  Philadelphia  Democrat  ticks  off  the 
numbers.  In  1950.  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
South  Africa  amounted  to  $140  million.  By 
1961.  it  had  more  than  doubled  to  $353  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  it  was  $2.5  billion. 

As  to  the  importance  of  investment.  Gray 
quotes  Owen  Horwood.  the  South  African 
minister  of  finance:  -The  story  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  country  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  foreign  capital,  tech- 
nology and  expertise.  Significant  invest- 
ments usually  bring  all  three.  It  allows  us  to 
do  what  we  want  to  do  rather  more  quickly. 
It  allows  us  to  do  some  things  better  than 
we  would  otherwise  do." 

Gray,  whose  notion  is  that  South  Africa 
already  does  some  things  dismayingly  well, 
proposes  to  reduce  its  efficiency  by  curbing 
U.S.  investments  there.  His  amendment 
does  not  call  for  disinvestment:  any  U.S.- 
based  company  already  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  would  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Nor  would  it  prohibit  the  stock-exchange 
transactions  involving  South  African  com- 
panies. 

What  it  would  prevent  is  new  American 
investment  in  South  Africa,  including  direct 
investments  as  well  as  loans  and  credits  to 
businesses  there.  (Money  earned  in  South 
Africa  could  be  reinvested  in  South  Africa 
without  penalty.) 

Gray  says  he  tried  to  draft  the  most  effec- 
tive measure  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
passage.  A  number  of  proposals  for  total  dis- 
investment have  failed  of  passage,  and  some 
of  the  measures  that  have  passed  have  been 
only  marginally  effective,  if  at  all. 

This  one.  which  he  said  last  week  ap- 
peared to  be  within  20  votes  of  passage,  is 
calculated  to  avoid  hurting  Americans  who 
already  have  invested  in  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa,  but  also  to  deny  South 
Africa  the  additional  funds  it  covets.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  president  to  pro- 
pose the  lifting  of  the  investment  ban  if.  in 
his  view.  South  Africa  has  made  -substan- 
tial progress  toward  the  full  participation  of 
all  the  people  ...  in  the  social,  political  and 
economic  life"  of  the  country. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  official  sanc- 
tions, whether  involving  grain  sales  to 
Russia  or  cigar  imports  from  Cuba,  the 
Gray  proposal  is  less  likely  to  change  behav- 
ior than  to  punish  it.  a  fact  Gray  readily  ac- 
knowledges. 

The  administrations  all-carrot-no-stick 
policy  obviously  hasn't  worked,"  he  said. 
■  Maybe  we  cant  change  South  Africa's  be- 
havior. But  we  can  certainly  stop  supporting 
it." 

Spokesmen  for  the  South  African  govern- 
ment, contending  that  the  nonwhite  majori- 
ty would  suffer  less  with  a  flourishing  econ- 
omy than  with  a  crippled  one.  often  claim 
the  best  way  to  increase  opportunity  for 
blacks  is  to  increa.se  outside  investment. 
Gray  said  that  when  that  proposition  was 
put  to  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  the  black 
South  African  leader  first  explained  that  it 
is  considered  sedition  to  advocate  disinvest- 
ment, then: 

"We  are  suffering  now,  but  then  we  would 
be  suffering  with  hope. " 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  13.  19831 
A  New  U.S.  Approach  to  South  Africa 

(By  Howard  Wolpe) 
There  are  now  five  major  bills  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  concerning  South 
Africa,  and  many  more  resolutions.  Once 
again,  following  a  lull  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  South 
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Africa  Is  the  focus  of  congressional  scrutiny. 
Why  should  this  be  so? 

South  Africa  has  been  much  on  our  minds 
ever  since  the  National  Party  took  power  in 
1948.  It  has  spent  those  years  entrenching 
and  perfecting  its  system  of  institutional- 
ized racism  in  open  definance  of  attempts 
by  most  other  U.N.  member  states  to  have  it 
end  apartheid  and  extend  political  and 
social  equality  to  all  its  citizens.  Yet  South 
Africa  continues  its  horrendous  policies  that 
deny  even  a  modicum  of  basic  human  rights 
to  the  vast  majority  of  its  people. 

This  Administration  has  insisted  that 
South  Africa  is  trying  to  reform.  The  State 
Departments  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  in 
early  1981  initiated  a  series  of  steps,  termed 
"constructive  management,"  based  on  the 
premise  that  quiet  diplomacy  and  closer 
U.S.  association  with  the  South  African 
regime  could  encourage  internal  change  and 
lead  South  Africa  to  end  its  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Namibia. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Second.  South  Africa  continues  to  block  a 
settlement  of  the  Namibia  conflict,  success- 
fully using  the  American  insistence  on  link- 
ing Namibia's  independence  to  the  removal 
of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola  as  a  way  of 
prolonging  a  political  settlement  in  that  em- 
battled territory. 

Third.  South  Africa  has  dangerously  esca- 
lated its  destabilizing  military  and  economic 
aggression  against  its  black-ruled  neighbors. 
South  Africa  occupies  Angolan  soil,  and 
gives  support  to  dissident  groups  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  It  has  launched  murder- 
ous raids  into  Lesotho  and  Mazambique.  It 
has  sought  to  overthrow  the  Seychelles  gov- 
ernment. And  it  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
economic  sabotage  against  Zimbabwe  and 
Mozambique  as  an  added  stick. 

In  short,  "constructive  engagement"  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  It  is  clear  that  the  op- 
tions embraced  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion in  hopes  of  alleviating  a  worsening  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  have  in  fact  merely 
made  matters  worse.  Not  only  is  there  more 
upheaval  and  violence  in  the  southern  Afri- 
can region  today,  but  now— for  the  first 
time  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  "con- 
structive engagement"— the  United  States 
has  become  directly  implicated  in  these  de- 
velopments. We  must  understand  the  enor- 
mous damage  that  "constructive  engage- 
ment" has  done  to  American  interests.  For 
in  African  eyes  the  United  States  is  now- 
viewed  as  colluding  with  the  South  African 
government  in  delaying  Namibia's  independ- 
ence, in  fostering  regional  instability  and  in 
preserving  the  abhorrent  system  of  apart- 
heid. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  are  pressing  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  recast  the 
United  States'  foreign  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  We  need  to  act  now,  before  it  is  loo 
late— loo  late  to  avoid  an  Armageddon  in 
South  Africa,  and  too  late  to  disassociate 
the  United  States  from  apartheid  and  from 
South  Africa's  regional  aggression. 

Among  the  measures  pending  that  call  for 
various  types  of  sanctions  against  the  South 
African  government,  three  are  scheduled  for 
a  House  vote  on  Tuesday:  A  bill  by  Rep. 
Howard  L.  Berman  (D-Calif.)  would  reinsti- 
tute  restrictions  on  exports  to  South  Afri- 
ca's police  and  military.  Rep.  Stephen  J-  So- 
larz's  (D-N.'y.)  bill  would  impose  new  re- 
strictions on  commercial  activity  and  man- 
date fair  employment  practices  for  all  U.S. 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa, 
and  a  bill  by  William  H.  Gray  III  (D-Pa.) 
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would  prohibit  new  U.S.  corporate  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  until  the  President  de- 
termines that  there  is  demonstrable 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid. 

Already  passed  and  awaiting  final  approv- 
al is  a  bill  by  Rep.  Julian  C.  Dixon  (D-Calif.) 
that  would  disallow-  U.S.  votes  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  on  behalf  of  na- 
tions that  practice  apartheid.  Also  pending 
is  a  bill  by  Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.) 
that  would  prohibit  nuclear  relations  with 
South  Africa. 

These  are  the  signals  that  we  should  be 
sending  to  South  Africa's  government  so 
that  it  has  no  doubt  concerning  where  the 
United  States  stands  on  apartheid,  on  the 
question  of  Namibia's  independence  and  on 
South  Africa's  regional  aggression.  That 
country  should  know-  that  its  continued  in- 
transigence on  these  matters  will  precipitate 
changes  in  its  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  those  changes  will  prove 
costly. 

U.S.  interests  on  that  continent  require  a 
redirection  of  American  foreign  policy 
toward  South  Africa.  We  cannot  continue  to 
struggle  to  achieve  a  just  society  at  home 
and  equivocate  on  our  international  obliga- 
tions abroad.  The  racism  and  the  denial  of 
political  rights  that  we  will  not  tolerate  at 
home  must  not  be  condoned  by  our  posture 
overseas.  Our  national  values,  and  our  na- 
tional interests,  dictate  that  we  act  on 
South  Africa  before  it  is  too  late.» 


HONORING  THE  OTI  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SONG  FESTIVAL 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  people  throughout  the  world  will 
celebrate  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
International  Song  Festival  sponsored 
by  the  Organizacion  de  la  Television 
Iberoamericana.  The  OTI  Internation- 
al Song  Festival  is  the  largest  interna- 
tional song  festival  in  the  world.  This 
year  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  is  honored  to  be  the  host  coun- 
try for  the  international  celebration.  A 
reception  honoring  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Organizacion  de  la  Televi- 
sion Iberoamericana  and  the  perform- 
ing artists  of  this  year's  International 
Song  Festival  will  be  held  on  October 

28,  at  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  live 
television  performance  of  the  12th 
annual  festival  will  be  held  October 

29,  at  Constitution  Hall  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  SIN  Television  Network, 
the  Nation's  first  and  only  Spanish 
language  television  network,  serving 
86  percent  of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  popu- 
lation, will  broadcast  the  October  29 
event  to  23  participating  countries 
around  the  world. 

The  OTI  International  Song  Festival 
was  created  by  the  Organizacion  de  la 
Television  Iberoamericana,  an  organi- 
zation of  television  stations  in  Latin 
America.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
song   festival  was  established  over  a 
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decade  ago  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  musical  material.  It  re- 
wards both  the  singer  and  composer  of 
each  winning  entry.  The  first  festival 
was  held  in  1972  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
Former  host  countries  of  the  interna- 
tional competition  have  included  Ar- 
gentina, Mexico,  Brazil.  Chile,  Peru. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Venezuela. 

The  OTI  Festival  offers  top  artists 
and  composers  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese speaking  countries  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  musical  talents  to 
a  potential  television  audience  of  196 
million  people.  Participants  of  this 
year's  international  event  will  be  win- 
ners of  the  national  festivals  which 
were  held  in  Spain.  Portugal.  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  countries,  and 
the  United  States.  A  group  of  judges 
composed  of  leading  figures  from  the 
Latin  entertainment  industry  will 
select  the  winner  during  the  interna- 
tional event.  Among  the  special  guests 
expected  to  attend  this  year's  celebra- 
tion are  world-renowned  opera  singer, 
Placido  Domingo,  and  the  internation- 
ally acclaimed  performer  Julio  Igle- 
sias. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  extend  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful event  this  year  to  the  Interna- 
tional Song  Festival's  member  coun- 
tries, its  performing  artists  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Organizacion 
de  la  Television  Iberoamericana.* 


THE       CONTINUING       SAGA       OF 
BROKEN  PROMISES  AND 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 
BY  THE  SANDINISTA  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  body  will  again  consider  the 
issue  of  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua  tommorrow  when  we  debate 
the  fiscal  year  1984  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill.  And  once  again  oppo- 
nents of  our  Nation's  current  policy  of 
providing  covert  assistance  to  sur- 
rounding nations  in  that  region  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  terrorism  and  mili- 
tary support  from  Nicaragua  to  bor- 
dering countries,  will  charge  that  the 
United  States  seeks  through  these  ef- 
forts to  overthrow  the  ruling  Sandi- 
nista  government. 

As  I  have  done  so  often  since  return- 
ing from  Nicaragua  last  spring,  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  it  is  not  the  United 
States,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
that  is  attempting  to  oust  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  but  instead  the  very 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  tired 
after  4  years  of  waiting  for  unfulfilled 
promises  to  be  honored.  An  editiorial 
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in  this  morning's  Washington  Times 
describes  this  coalition  of  Nicaraguans 
leading  the  revolution  as: 

A  disenchanted  faction  of  the  original 
Sandinista  movement,  a  group  of  oppressed 
and  angry  Miskito  Indians  and  Creoles,  and 
a  coalition  of  erstwhile  allies  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  former  Somoza  supporters  .... 
They  have  one  goal:  To  force  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  revolution 
against  Somoza.  In  short,  they  want  the 
elections  the  Sandinistas  pledged  in  1979. 

Throughout  the  year.  I  have  cited 
first-hand  accounts  of  people  who 
have  traveled  to  Nicaragua  to  record 
the  growing  unrest  in  the  small  towns, 
the  fields  and  the  jungles  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  there  that  the  Nicaraguans 
have  tired  of  waiting  for  the  free  elec- 
tions, free  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  economic  and  human  rights  re- 
forms the  Sandinistas  promised  during 
the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime. 

All  freedom  loving  people  of  Nicara- 
gua have  suffered  through  the  injus- 
tices of  the  Sandinistas,  but  none 
more  than  the  Miskito  Indians.  Per- 
haps this  tribe  best  symbolizes  all  that 
has  been  endured  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  a  column  also  appearing  in 
today's  Washington  Times.  Lee  Anne 
Carmichael,  vice  president  of  Univer- 
sal Impact  Foundation,  a  nonpartisan 
organization  supplying  medical  aid  to 
the  Miskito  Indians,  related  the  spe- 
cial injustices  the  Miskito  Indians 
have  sufferd  at  the  hands  of  the  San- 
dinistas. Ms.  Carmichael  writes: 

The  Sandinistas  initially  promised  the  au- 
tonomous nation  of  Mosquitia  that  its  tradi- 
tional lifestyle  would  be  legally  protected 
and  its  lands  would  not  be  expropriated. 
But.  like  all  the  spurious  agreements  made 
by  the  Marxists  in  Nicaragua,  the  Indians 
were  brutally  uprooted  and  forced  into  de- 
tention camps  •  *  * 

Ms.  Carmichael  writes  of  the  Miski- 
tos'  life  since  the  Sandinista  takeover. 
This  peace-loving  tribe  of  Indians  is 
now  confined  to  forced  labor  camps  to 
work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields.  They 
are  malnourished  and  live  in  over- 
crowded, unsanitary,  germ-ridden 
areas  and  are  denied  proper  medical 
care.  They  are  also  denied  many  of 
their  most  sacred  cultural  practices, 
such  as  speaking  in  their  native  dia- 
lect. 

The  Sandinistas'  treatment  of  the 
Miskito  Indians  has  aroused  this  oth- 
erwise tranquil  group  to  rise  up  and 
fight  to  overthrow  this  oppressive  gov- 
ernment. Together  with  the  thousands 
of  other  Nicaraguans  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights,  they  seek  to 
replace  the  Sandinistas  with  a  govern- 
ment which  will  honor  its  commit- 
ments and  restore  peace  and  human 
rights  as  the  benchmark  for  its  gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  look  to  our 
Nation  for  support.  As  Ms.  Carmichael 
says: 
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The  general  uprising  against  the  Somoza 
regime  in  Nicaragua  would  not  have  been 
captured  by  totalitarians— because  this 
wouldn't  have  been  possible  without  Cuban 
backing. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  profit  from  that 
mistake. 

(From  the  Washington  Time.s.  Oct.  19.  1983] 

The  Miskitos:  Why  No  Outrage? 

(By  Lee  Anne  Carmichael) 

There  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of  confu- 
sion and  apathy  over  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America.  Recent  polls  in- 
dicate that  a  mere  8  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion knows  which  side  our  government  sup- 
ports in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Bearing 
this  doleful  statistic  in  mind,  the  lack  of 
outrage  over  the  genocide  of  the  Miskito  In- 
dians in  Nicaragua  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

Public  protest  over  perceived  human 
rights  violations  historically  has  always 
come  loo  late.  Is  it  too  late  for  indigenous 
people  of  Nicaragua,  or  does  the  interna- 
tional community  have  the  opportunity  to 
save  the  Miskitos  from  extinction?  And. 
what  exactly  has  been  happening  to  the  In- 
dians, and  why  has  there  been  so  little  in- 
formation about  their  situation? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
query  is  twofold.  Department  of  Zelaya.  the 
province  in  which  a  majority  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Indians  have  traditionally  resided,  has 
been  decreed  off  limits  to  all  foreigners 
since  1980.  when  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
Sandinista  government  to  integrate  the  In- 
dians into  the  revolutionary  process  of 
Marxism  was  met  with  resistance.  The  San- 
dinistas did  not  want  to  soil  their  reputation 
as  saviors  of  the  poor,  and  have  their  dirty 
laundry  washed  in  the  basins  of  the  interna- 
tional media.  Furthermore,  anti-anti-com- 
munist bias  promulgated  by  the  liberal  in- 
telligentsia in  this  country  precludes  truth- 
ful discourse  on  any  Marxist  regime.  But. 
the  tragic  destruction  of  an  autonomous 
nation  of  200.000  people  cannot  be  hidden 
forever. 

In  December  1981.  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment embarked  on  a  program  of  massive  re- 
.settlement  of  the  Indian  population  in  order 
to  create  a  militarily  secure  zone  along  the 
east  coast  and  the  border  of  Honduras.  The 
unarmed  Indians  were  attacked  in  their 
homes  and  thou.sands  imprisoned.  Eye  wit- 
ness reports  from  exiled  Miskitos  in  Hondu- 
ras disclo.se  murders,  torture,  and  people 
being  buried  alive  during  the  relocation.  Vir- 
tually every  Indian  community  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  'Jicaques"  Indians,  which  include  the 
Miskito.  Sumu  and  Rama  tribes,  have  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  .self-government,  use  of 
their  own  language  (including  English),  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  rights  to  ownership  of 
their  communal  lands  through  treaties  and 
legislative  decrees  enacted  by  various  gov- 
ernments since  1860.  They  traditionally 
have  lived  in  a  communal  manner,  dividing 
their  labor  between  agriculture,  hunting. 
fi.shing  and  lumbering.  Culturally,  the  indig- 
enous people  were  organized  into  several 
communes  and  presided  over  by  democrat- 
ically elected  leaders,  the  Council  of  Elders. 
The  Sandinistas  initially  promi-sed  the  au- 
tonomous nation  of  Mosquitia  that  its  tradi- 
tional lifestyle  would  be  legally  protected 
and  its  lands  would  not  be  expropriated. 
But.  like  all  the  spurious  agreements  made 
by  the  Marxists  in  Nicaragua,  the  Indians 
were  brutally  uprooted  and  forced  into  de- 
tention camps,  one  definitively  documented 
and   known   as  Camp   Cukra   Hill.   Twelve 
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thousand  indigenes,  none  over  the  age  of  35. 
are  housed  at  Cukra  Hill,  where  the  able- 
bodied  are  forced  to  labor  involuntarily  in 
the  sugar-cane  fields  under  the  constant 
threat  of  armed  Cuban  militia. 

Malnutrition,  rampant  disease  and  terror 
are  now  an  ever-pre.sent  reality  for  these 
once  healthy,  independent  human  beings. 
The  Nicaraguan  doctor  at  the  camp  has  vir- 
tually no  medical  supplies  to  tend  to  the  en- 
demic goiter,  skin  diseases,  broken  bones 
and  any  number  of  other  illnesses  contract- 
ed in  an  area  with  no  sanitary  facilities, 
overcrowding  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
hopelessness. 

These  people  are  prohibited  from  speak- 
ing their  native  dialect— and  prohibited 
from  leaving.  Sources  close  to  Indian  exiles 
in  Honduras  state  that  the  Sandinista  plan 
to  move  the  Miskitos  again,  this  time  well 
into  the  interior  of  Nicaragua.  Another 
forced  march  on  the.se  sorely  depleted 
people  will  surely  lead  to  more  deaths  and 
further  physical  impairment.  Rebellion  will 
mean  massacre. 

Human  rights  violations  by  the  democrat- 
ically elected  Salvadoran  government  fill 
the  pages  of  the  major  newspapers  in  the 
United  Slates,  as  did  the  abuses  by  the 
former  Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua.  Dr. 
Jose  Esleban  Gonzalez,  former  National  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Permanent  Commission  of 
Nicaraguan  Human  Rights  stated  in  an 
interview  in  Washington  in  1982  that  he 
could  'call  the  editors  of  the  major  U.S. 
newspapers,  and  any  statements  concerning 
violations  of  human  rights  by  the  Somoza 
regime  made  headlines  the  following  day. 
Today,  they  don't  even  answer  my  calls."  He 
since  has  been  forced  into  exile  by  the  com- 
munists. 

The.sc  Soviet  supported  revolutionaries 
have  every  intention  of  eliminating  every 
last  non-supporter  of  their  regime.  A  nation 
of  peace-loving,  independent  people  who 
refuse  to  buckle  under  to  the  Sandinista 
doctrine  of  international  Marxism,  .soon 
may  be  yet  another  extinct  species  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Our  democracy  and  freedom  are  based  on 
the  support  we  can  provide  those  whose 
freedom  is  in  jeopardy  or  already  lost.  Civic 
action  and  government  policy  are  the  only 
routes  available  to  save  the  indigenous 
people  of  Nicaragua.  It's  still  not  too  late.* 


JOAN  HARRISON.  PRESIDENT 
U.S.  JAYCEE  WOMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  honor  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  voluntarism  and  one 
of  my  districts  most  noted  volunteers, 
Joan  Harrison. 

■Voluntarism  is  indeed  a  great  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Americans  have  always 
been  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and 
in  many  cases  their  lives  for  the  sake 
of  a  worthy  cause.  It  is  this  type  of 
sacrifice  which  has  made  America  the 
great  Nation  that  it  is  today.  Joan, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycee 
women,  exemplifies  this  type  of  volun- 
tarism. 
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Joan  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  Danbury  Jaycee  Women  in  Con- 
necticut in  1976  and  has  since  served 
as  treasurer,  state  director,  and  presi- 
dent. Over  the  years,  she  has  received 
several  awards  in  recognition  of  her 
significant  contributions  to  her  com- 
munity. These  awards  include  being 
named  Outstanding  Jaycee  Woman  of 
the  Month  and  Quarter,  U.S.  Jaycee- 
tee  Congresswoman,  and  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Month.  She  has  received 
the  Presidential  Spirit  Award  four 
times  and  was  named  one  of  five  out- 
standing State  leaders  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  everyone  remembers  the 
frustration  we  all  felt  during  the  Irani- 
an hostage  crisis.  During  this  period, 
people  all  over  the  country  were  doing 
their  part  to  symbolize  their  concern 
for  the  hostages.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut was  fortunate  to  have  Joan  at 
this  time.  She  was  instrumental  in  im- 
plementing and  promoting  the  "Tie-a- 
Yellow-Ribbon"  campaign  in  Connecti- 
cut. I  worked  with  Joan  on  this  project 
and  was  particularly  impressed  with 
her  dedication  to  the  community,  as 
well  as  to  the  sincerity  of  here  concern 
for  the  hostages. 

An  inspiration  to  Connecticut's 
young  women,  Joan  is  committed  to 
offering  young  women  the  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  personal  development 
and  leadership  training:  while  teach- 
ing them  how  they  can  channel  their 
energies  toward  bettering  their  com- 
munities. 

Joans  role  in  promoting  the  Jaycee 
women  as  a  leadership  training  organi- 
zation for  young  women  is  unmeasura- 
ble.  By  stressing  the  positive  image  of 
the  Jaycee  women.  Joan  has  placed 
this  vital  organization  on  the  map.  Her 
accomplishments  are  not  limited  to 
the  Jaycee  women.  She  is  also  active 
with  the  Parent/Teacher  Association, 
and  is  on  the  advisory  board  of  Lan- 
bury  Hospital. 

A  domestic  engineer/professional 
volunteer  is  how  Joan  describes  her- 
self after  years  of  service  to  others. 
This  type  of  dedication  should  never 
go  unnoticed.  For  it  is  this  type  of  vol- 
untarism which  gives  America 
strength  and  sets  us  above  other  na- 
tions. I  commend  Joan  for  her  efforts 
and  her  accomplishments.  Ours  is 
truly  a  better  community  because  of 
this  great  woman. • 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
October  20,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  21 

9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1504.  to  provide 
for  protection  of  historic  shipwrecks, 
structures,  and  artifacts  located  on  a 
seabed  or  in  the  subsoil  of  the  lands 
beneath  U.S.  waters,  and  S.  1647.  to 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  from  rental 
of  floating  drydock  and  other  marine 
equipment  to  support  the  national 
maritime  museum  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  trade 
and  tariff  bills. 

SD-2I5 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 
congressional  approval  to  the  central 
interstate  low-level   radioactive  waste 
compact. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact  of 
deficits  on  interest  rates. 

SD-138 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1706.  to 
provide  for  the  positive  identification 
of  persons  holding  identification  docu- 
ments. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee report  and  its  recommendations  on 
reform  and  simplification  of  corporate 
income  taxation. 

SD-215 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1870.  proposed 
Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counterfeiting 
and  Fraud  Act. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 

proposed  regulatory  authority  of  the 

Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 

on  national  defense  and  related  Gov- 
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ernment  activities  focusing  on  spare 
parts  procurement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SD-124 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  policy  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  31  and  S.  175, 
bills  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
copyright  liability  for  certain  types  of 
video  recording  for  noncommercial 
purposes. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers, and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
proposed  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  national  defense  and  related  gov- 
ernment activities,  focusing  on  spare 
parts  procurement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1746.  proposed 
Freedom  From  Government  Competi- 
tion Act. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  462.  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act  re- 
lating   to    Federal    jurisdiction    over 
labor  extortion  matters. 

SR-485 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered  by   the  Department   of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  voluntary  Japanese 
auto  export  restraints. 

SR-385 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
proposed  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  national  defense  and  related  gov- 
ernment activities,  focusing  on  spare 
parts  procurement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SR-2S3 
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9:00  a.m 
Labor 
Business 


'  an  1 


Human  Resources 
meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


9:30  a.m 
Commerde 
To  hoi  1 
Dian( 


,  Science,  and  Transportation 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
K.  Steed,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tiona  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-253 
Environrient  and  Public  Works 
Businei  s  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  13: 10,  to  develolp  long-term  job  op- 
porti^ities    in    public   works,    and   S. 
to    authorize    the    U.S.    Army 
of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
?rojects    for    improvements    to 
and    harbors    of    the    United 


1739, 

Corps 

ous 

rivers 

SUtei 


SD-406 
Govemnnfental  Affairs 
Oversigh ,    of    Government    Management 
Subc<  mmittee 


To 
reviei  i 
Pedei  al 


continue     oversight     hearings     to 

computer  security  policy  in  the 

Government  and  the  private 


sectoi 


Labor  an  I 
To  hol( 


SD-628 
Human  Resources 
hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 
Aging 

hearings    to    examine    State, 
and  private  sector  initiatives  in 
contrt>lling  health  care  costs. 

SD-562 


Special 
To 
local 


hod 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy 
Busineis 


aid : 


Judician 
To  ho»l 


Veterans 
To  hoi  I 


sistai  ice 


to 
tion 


OCTOBER  26 


Natural  Resources 
meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calenjlar  business. 

SD-366 
Governn^ental  Affairs 
Permanefit    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   resLme 
leged 
and 
hotel 


hearings  to   investigate   al- 

involvement  of  organized  crime 

lismanagement  of  funds  in  the 

and  restaurant  workers'   union 

(HEI^EIU). 

SD-342 


hearings  on  S.  1841,  proposed 
National  Productivity  and  Innovation 
Act. 

SD-226 
Affairs 

hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
assistance  programs  for 
veterbns  of  peacetime  service,  to  close 
post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educa- 
assistance  program  to  new  par- 
ticiplnts,  and  to  repeal  the  December 
31,  l!(89,  termination  date  of  the  Viet- 
nam-pra  GI  bill,  the  substance  of  S. 
to  require  the  President  to 
to  Congress  no  later  than  July 
,  concerning  the  need  for  incen- 
including  a  new  educational  as- 
program  for  service  members, 
in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
Arm*d  Forces,  and  to  hold  oversight 
hear  ngs  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Vete  ans'  Education  and  Employment 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  94-502). 

SR-418 


educi  .tional 


the 
tiona  I 


1873. 
repoft 
1, 
lives 


as  iist 
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Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers,  focusing 
on  labor  market  training  policies. 

1310  Longworth  Building 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1546,  proposed 
Deepwater  Port  Act  Amendments  of 
1983. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  changes 
American  women  have  undergone  in 
the  last  three  decades. 

2118  Rayburn  Building 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    miscellaneous 
items,  including  S.  499,  S,  831,  S.  842, 
S.  1231.  S.  1807.  S.  1914. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings  on   industrial   policy 
and  economic  cooperation. 

2253  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Trade  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  S.  1723. 
to  redesignate  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative as  the  President's  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1429,  to 
provide    for    continued    management 
and  technical  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness owners. 

SR-428A 

NOVEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1707,  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 
Act. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act   (Public 
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Law  95-95),  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1196,  to  confer 

jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 

with  respect  to  certain  claims  of  the 

Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives  Claims   Settlement   Act   (Public 
Law   92-203).   with    relation   to   Shee 
Atika.  Inc. 

SD-124 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive   situation    existing    between 
public  utilities  and  certain  small  busi- 
ness owners. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330,  to  develop  long-term  job  op- 
portunities   in    public   works,    and   S. 
1739,    to    authorize    the    U.S.    Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous   projects     for    improvements    to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 
States. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 
Act. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of    the   Toxic   Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94-469). 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  encour- 
age  investments   in   mortgage-backed 
securities   through   trusts   for   invest- 
ments in  mortgages. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 


NOVEMBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95),  including  S.  768.  a  related 

measure. 

SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 


S-207.  Capitol 


NOVEMBER  17 


9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 

arts  policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95).  including  S.  768.  a  related 

measure. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Liabor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

NOVEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 
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Hoise 


DD 


The 

The 
Pord, 
prayer: 

We  pra:  r 
difficulties 
will  not 
the 

available 
sonal 

and  anxieties 
family 

these  trojubles 
knowledg^ 
concern 
and  we  ptay 
grace  an< 
for  good 
glory.  Annlen 


met  at  10  a.m. 
Chaplain.    Rev.    James    David 
offered    the    following 


O  God.  that  in  spite  of  the 

of  our  times.  Your  people 

discouraged  and  instead  use 

of   the   spirit   You   make 

to  all.  We  recognize  the  per- 

di»appointments,    frustrations. 

that  touch  the  human 

we  know  the  sadnesses  that 

do  bring.  Yet.  we  ac- 

Your  presence   and   Your 

I  or  our  lives  and  well  being, 

that  as  we  focus  on  Your 

love,  we  will  overcome  evil 

and  celebrate  life  in  all  its 


b; 
pow«r 


tie 


The 
amined 
proceedirigs 
House  his 

Pursuant 
Journal 

Mr. 
to  clause 
agreeing 
the  Joun^al 

The 
the  Chairf  s 

The 
Speaker 
peared  to 

Mr 
to   the 
quorum 
point  of 
present. 

The 
is  not 

The 
absent 

The 
device. 
28 
37.  as 


SPEAKER. 


The  Chair  has  ex- 

Joumal  of  the  last  day's 

and    armounces    to    the 

approval  thereof. 

to  clause   1,   rule  I.   the 

stands  approved. 

Mc  :AIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 

1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 

;o  the  Speaker's  approval  of 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (Nfc) 

Andrews  (T^) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 
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D  1020 


THE  JOURNAL 


SREAKER.  The  question  is  on 

approval  of  the  Journal, 
question   was   taken;   and   the 
Announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

on   the   ground   that   a 

not  present  and  make  the 

order  that  a  quorvun  is  not 


McCAIN. 
vote 


SPEAKER 

prefeent. 
S<  rgeant 
M  ;mbers. 


.  Evidently  a  quorum 
at  Arms  will  notify 


v<<te  was  taken  by  electronic 

there  were— yeas  361,  nays 

answered  "present"  7,  not  voting 


fol  ows: 


(RoU  No.  401] 

YEAS— 361 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 


Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 


Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
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Mrs.  BYRON  changed  her  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic Salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  in  a  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission;  and 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

AND    ENVIRONMENT    OF    COM- 
MITTEE      ON       SCIENCE       AND 
TECHNOLOGY    TO    SIT    TODAY 
WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 
Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    Subcommittee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources.   Agricultural    Research    and 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  while  the  House  is  in  session. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know  full  well,  the 
Intelligence  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man rarely  make  public  statements 
about  intelligence  programs. 

I  myself  do  not  give  interviews  on  in- 
telligence subjects.  However,  a  book 
which  until  recently  was  on  the  best- 
seller list  in  this  city.  "The  Puzzle 
Palace,"  by  James  Bamford,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  National  Security 
Agency  is  out  of  control  and  subject  to 
no  significant  oversight  in  its  activi- 
ties, which,  the  author  asserts,  pose 
the  greatest  potential  dangers  to  the 
privacy  of  American  citizens. 

Any  intelligence  collection  technique 
operated  on  a  large  scale— and  that  is 
a  description  which  fits  the  National 
Security  Agency— has  the  potential  to 
pose  some  threat  to  privacy.  Electron- 
ic surveillance  indeed  poses  a  threat  to 
privacy  when  it  is  unrestricted  and  un- 
reviewed  by  the  Congress  or  the  Judi- 
ciary. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  neither 
adjective  applies  to  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  in  this  country. 

The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  represents  a  significant  regu- 
lation in  the  way  which  electronic  sur- 
veillance may  be  conducted  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  an  area  which  is  subject  to 
regular  and  rigorous  oversight  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee. 

The  committee  will  be  conducting 
closed  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  statute  in  the  coming  months. 
But  it  is  neither  premature  nor  ven- 
turesome for  me  to  say,  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  is  complying  with  the 

£LCt. 

Its  activities,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  are  consistent  with 
approved  procedures  for  safeguarding 


and  minimizing  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation from,  or  about  U.S.  persons. 

A  second  matter  deserving  comment 
is  of  a  more  recent  vintage.  It  concerns 
the  cover  story  in  Newsweek  magazine 
dated  October  10,  1983. 

The  story  concerns  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  makes  a  number 
of  assertions,  many  of  them  factually 
inaccurate  about  the  strengths  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  quotes  me  inaccurately 
with  reference  to  cutting  the  intelli- 
gence budget. 

I  want  to  say— without  addressing 
particular  inaccuracies  in  that  arti- 
cle—that your  Intelligence  Committee 
is  aware  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
CIA.  It  has  never,  under  this  or  any 
previous  administration,  permitted 
decimation  of  the  clandestine  intelli- 
gence corps  nor  the  conduct  of  intelli- 
gence activities  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  a  majority  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  disagrees  with  the 
President's  policy  of  conducting  a 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua,  but.  in  the 
midst  of  debate  on  that  subject,  it  is 
important  to  keep  our  objectivity. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
exists  as  a  policy  tool  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  not  the  "rogue  elephant"  people 
once  called  it.  Differences  that  the  In- 
telligence Committee  has  on  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  toward  Nicaragua  are 
ones  which  do  not  involve  either  the 
integrity  or  the  professionalism  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


of  $207  billion  and  that  is  three  times 
bigger  than  the  biggest  deficit  ever 
suffered  under  any  previous  adminis- 
tration and  it  was  not  Jimmy  Carter's, 
it  was  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Ford. 

Those  are  the  facts.  And  no  amount 
of  rhetoric  can  erase  them. 


NO  AMOUNT  OF  RHETORIC  CAN 
ERASE  THE  FACTS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  went  on  national  television 


report  card  for  his 

office.  Perhaps  to 

he    gave    himself 


fellow    and 
"A"  in  de- 


and  gave  himself  a 
first  1,000  days  in 
nobody's  surprise, 
high  marks. 

Now  he  is  a  pleasant 
probably  does  deserve  an 
portment. 

But  in  honesty  he  must  have  an  "F" 
in  arithmetic. 

The  President  said,  almost  exactly  3 
years  ago  today  on  October  24,  1980. 
speaking  of  his  predecessor; 

Mr.  Carter  is  acting  as  if  he  had  not  been 
in  charge  for  the  past  3'/2  years,  as  if  some- 
one else  was  responsible  for  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  American  history,  as  if  someone  else 
was  predicting  a  budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  $30  billion  or  more. 

That  was  Ronald  Reagan,  October 
24.  1980. 

And  yet.  Ronald  Reagan,  because  his 
policies  did  go  into  effect.  Because  of 
his  excessive  tax  cut  for  the  wealthiest 
few.  Because  of  the  Reagan  recession, 
has  just  presided  over  a  Reagan  deficit 


LET  THE  NUMBERS  DO  THE 
TALKING 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  during  the  President's  news  con- 
ference he  baffled  the  American 
people  by  babbling  on  budget  deficits. 
He  said  that  over  the  last  40  years 
Democrats  have  controlled  Congress 
and  they  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
deficit  spending. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of 
facts  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Over  the  last  40  years,  from 
1945  through  1985,  Republican  Presi- 
dents were  responsible  for  $980  billion 
in  budget  deficits  compared  to  $278 
billion  by  Democratic  Presidents. 

Again,  during  the  last  40  years,  Mr. 
Reagan  should  be  aware  that  Congress 
has  spent  more  than  requested  by  the 
President  only  three  times. 

Furthermore,  he  might  also  note 
that  there  have  been  eight  budget  sur- 
pluses during  that  time;  three  under 
Republican  Presidents  totaling  $7.6 
billion;  and  five  under  Democratic 
Presidents  totaling  $25.8  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  Mr.  Reagan 
did  the  talking.  This  morning,  the 
numbers  are  talking. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  FACTS 

•I  have  submitted  an  economic  plan  •  *  ' 
and  believe  that  over  a  5-year  projection, 
this  plan  can  permit  the  extra  spending  for 
needed  refurbishing  of  our  defense  posture, 
that  it  can  provide  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
1983  if  not  earlier,  and  that  we  can  afford- 
along  with  the  cuts  that  I  have  proposed  in 
Government   spending— we  can   afford   the 

tax  cuts  I  have  proposed —Candidate 

Ronald  Reagan,  1980  Presidential  Debate. 

/.  Reagan  Deficits:  Fiscal  Years  1982-86 

Billions 

1982 $110 

1983 207 

1984 196 

1985 205 

1986 214 

Note.— Fiscal  years  1983-86  figures  are  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projections  reestimaled  in  its 
August  1983  Outlook  and  Update.  These  calcula- 
tions assume  the  continuation  of  existing  Federal 
spending  and  tax  policies  in  effect  in  August  1983. 

Projected  Fiscal  Year  1984  Deficit-  Impact  of 
Reaganomics 

Billions 

A.  Attributable  to  1981  tax  cuts $93 

B.  Attributable   to   additional   mili- 
tary spending 27 
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IV.  Statiktical  data  on  budget  deficits: 
Fiscal  years  1946-85 
following  is  a  summary  of  tlie  budget 
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Debt  Impact  of  Reaganomics 

Billions 

$383 

914 

1.146 

1.383 

1.625 

1.885 

2.173 

years  1970-82  data  is  from  the  Eco- 
of  the  President.  February  1983. 
-86  are  CBO  forecasts. 


V.  Cumulative  deficits,  fiscal  year  1946-SS: 
Democrats  versus  Republicans 

The  cumulative  (unadjusted  for  surpluses) 
deficit  for  the  20  years  of  Democratic  Ad- 
minUtrations  was  $278.2  billion.  When  ad- 
justed for  surplus  years,  that  figure  then  be- 
comes $252.4  billion. 

The  cumulative  (unadjusted  for  surpluses) 
deficit  for  the  twenty  years  of  Republican 
Administrations  was  $980.2  billion.  When 
adjusted  for  surplus  years,  that  figure  then 
becomes  $972.6  billion. 

The  five  surpluses  under  Democratic 
Presidents  totaled  $25.8  billion.  The  three 
Republican  surpluses  totaled  $7.6  billion. 
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IRAN  POLICIES  CHALLENGE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  speak  against  a  govern- 
ment which  since  its  inception  has 
continually  attacked  the  United 
States.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Iran  has  clearly  undertaken 
policies  to  directly  challenge  the 
United  States. 

Who  in  this  Congress  can  forget  the 
agonizing  year  we  spent  waiting  for 
the  relesise  of  the  American  hostages. 
Since  then,  we  have  seen  that  Govern- 
ment slaughter  thousands  of  innocent 
Iranians  and  export  their  so-called 
revolutionary  ideas. 

In  Lebanon,  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  help  the  Lebanese  restore 
their  national  sovereignty.  Yet,  the 
Iranians  do  not  share  our  goals  in  Leb- 
anon and  are  determined  to  destroy 
any  chance  of  peace.  The  Khomeini 
government  has  sent  nearly  800  Ira- 
nian nationals  to  support  anti-Govern- 
ment forces.  And  just  this  last  week- 
end, we  have  learned  that  a  Shi'ite 
Moslem  group  which  is  backed  finan- 
cially and  politically  by  the  Khomeini 
government  is  attacking  and  killing 
our  marines  in  Lebanon.  That  is  their 
goal  and  mission. 

We  have  also  recently  learned  that 
the  Iranians  are  threatening  to  close 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  and  block  vital 
oil  shipments  to  the  West. 

This  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  this  irrational  and  dangerous 
aggression  continue  or  spread.  I  call 
upon  the  President,  Congress,  and  our 
allies  to  reexamine  every  available  for- 
eign policy  tool  we  can  use  to  deal 
with  Iran. 


following  events  occurred.  What  would 
we  do  if  a  foreign  power  financed  an 
attack  on  one  of  our  airports,  and  on 
our  oil  supplies,  leaving  us  with  only  a 
1  month  supply?  If  a  foreign  power  fi- 
nanced guerrillas  who  attacked  our 
people,  brutally  murdering  a  number 
of  them?  And  if  this  same  foreign 
power  had  over  20,000  of  its  troops, 
the  best  armed  forces  in  the  world, 
stationed  on  our  land  and  sea  borders, 
engaged  in  manuevers  for  a  6-month 
period? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  tolerate 
any  of  it.  And  yet,  these  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  actions  which  we  are  sup- 
porting, with  money,  logistical  help, 
and  intelligence  information,  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The 
contras  to  whom  we  give  our  support, 
many  of  them  members  of  Somoza's 
notorious  National  Guard,  are  guilty 
of  heinous  crimes,  in  their  attempt  to 
instill  terror  in  the  hearts  of  Nicara- 
guan  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  a  chance 
to  stop  covert  assistance  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  military  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America  has 
alined  us  with  many  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  society  in  these  countries.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Boland  legislation. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  NICARAGUA 
(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  the  American  response  if  the 


THE  HOUSE  MUST  INSIST  ON 
DENIAL  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
COVERT  ACTIVITY  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  close  its 
doors  and  go  into  a  secret  session  for 
the  second  time  in  3  months.  Hopeful- 
ly, our  action  today  will  help  change 
the  present  course  of  history  in  Nica- 
ragua from  one  of  strife  and  bloodshed 
to  one  of  peace  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. 

In  July  we  voted  to  prohibit  covert 
aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels.  Many  of  us 
naively  felt  that  this  vote  might  make 
a  difference  and  that  the  administra- 
tion might  reconsider  its  policy.  How 
wrong  we  were.  Not  only  did  the  ad- 
ministration ignore  us,  but  the  Senate 
did  as  well;  they  did  not  even  debate 
the  matter  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  President  has  continued  to 
ignore  the  economic  bases  of  the  re- 
gion's difficulties  and  has,  in  fact,  en- 
couraged stepped-up  activity  by  the 
U.S.-supported  freedom  fighters  work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. The  Sandinistas  have  been 
besieged  with  terrorist  activity  causing 
immense  damage  to  the  country's 
economy  and  inflicting  even  greater 
hardship  on  the  nation's  people.  Yet, 
ironically,  the  President  continues  to 


denounce  only  the  destructive  tactics 
of  rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

Despite  the  feeling  that  our  message 
has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the  past,  the 
House  must  persist  in  insisting  on  a 
denial  of  funds  for  covert  activity  in 
Nicaragua.  We  must  send  this  message 
loud  and  clear  to  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  most  importantly,  to  the 
American  people. 

This  afternoon's  session  will  un- 
doubtedly create  a  sense  of  deja  vu  for 
many  of  us  who  joined  together  to 
pass  the  Boland-Zablocki  amendment. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  time  our  message 
is  heard  and  heeded  by  the  President. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  Calif orina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  today  we  will  consider 
the  intelligence  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  legislation  con- 
tains language  which  would  put  an 
end  to  Ronald  Reagan's  not-so-covert 
war  against  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

By  pursuing  this  covert  war.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  could  well  be  following  a 
Soviet  script  designed  to  create  mass 
anti-American  sentiment  in  Central 
America. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
Reagan  Presidency  is  its  doctrinaire 
Insistence  that  all  international  prob- 
lems spring  from  a  Communist  source. 
It  seems  as  though  each  day  brings 
new  revelations  about  our  involvement 
in  aiding  the  contras  in  their  war  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government. 
Like  so  many  of  the  CIA's  past  secret 
operations,  this  one  is  becoming  less 
secret  every  day. 

What  have  we  accomplished  to  date? 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  is  any  less  stable 
today  than  when  the  covert  operations 
began.  There  is  no  indication  that  we 
have  in  any  way  reduced  the  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas'  access  to  arms.  Many  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children 
have  died.  Yet  the  administration 
seeks  congressional  approval  for  a  war 
which  not  only  violates  U.S.  and  inter- 
national law,  but  is  wasting  millions  of 
dollars  of  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  and  support  an  end  to  our  coun- 
terproductive covert  actions  in  Nicara- 
gua. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  Jack  Eisen's  column 
of  the  October  18  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  with  coopera- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
other  organizations,  has  initiated  a 
carrier  alert  program.  It  is  simple  and 
should  be  worthwhile. 

Residents  may  participate  in  the 
program  by  registering  with  the  Red 
Cross.  Letter  carriers  have  agreed  to 
notify  the  Red  Cross  of  possible  signs 
of  trouble  at  the  homes  of  registered 
residents.  In  turn,  the  Red  Cross  will 
follow  up  by  checking  on  the  welfare 
of  the  resident. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of 
such  a  program.  Letter  carriers  have 
always  been  in  a  unique  position  to 
know  on  an  almost  daily  basis  the 
well-being  of  the  patrons  he  or  she 
serves.  I  commend  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  for  its  neigh- 
borly efforts  and  anticipate  enthusias- 
tic participation  nationwide. 


CARRIER  ALERT 
(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


NO  FIRST  USE 


(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  35  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  states  that  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
nounce the  first  use  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  and  urges  that  we  conclude 
treaties  with  all  nations  renouncing 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  superpowers 
on  Earth,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  area  and  in  the  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  area,  are  rapidly 
moving  toward  a  position  where  first 
use  will  become  a  very  practical  reali- 
ty. We  must  be  concerned  about  that. 
We  must  take  every  step  possible  to 
prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  help  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
all  humanity. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  become  cosponsors. 

The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  to  renounce  the  first  use  of 

all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  conclude  trea- 
ties with  all  nations  renouncing  the  first 

use  of  all  nuclear  weapons 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  have  developed  nuclear  weapon- 
ry to  retaliate  to  a  nuclear  attack  with  equal 
or  even  greater  force;  and 

Whereas  this  capability  for  retaliation  has 
created  a  condition  of  mutual  deterrence; 
and 

Whereas  the  delicate  balance  of  mutual 
deterrence  has  provided  a  disincentive  to 
actual  nuclear  warfare;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  are  moving  toward  development 


in  both  the  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
realms  of  first  use  capabilities:  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  feasibility  of  the 
first  use  option  heightens  tensions  on  both 
sides  and  undermines  mutual  deterrence; 
and 

Whereas  continued  pursuit  and  refine- 
ment of  the  first-use  option  will  encourage 
preemptive  nuclear  attack:  and 

Whereas  exercise  of  the  first  use  option, 
whether  tactical  or  strategic,  will  result  in  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  and  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  much  of  civilization; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  nations 
face  no  more  solemn  duty  than  preventing  a 
nuclear  cataclysm;  and 

Whereas  this  duty  can  best  be  fulfilled  by 
maintaining  mutual  deterrence  at  lower 
levels  than  currently  exist,  and  by  working 
toward  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and 

Whereas  renouncing  the  first  use  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  is  consonant  with  these  ob- 
ligations and  alms:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  renounce  the 
first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  all  nations  renouncing 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Original  Cosponsors  to  H.J.  Resolution 

Introduced   October    10.    1983;   Sponsor: 

Ted  Weiss  of  New  York 

Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  Ms.  Oakar.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
berling. 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
years  the  Democratic  Party  has  used 
fear,  demagogery  and  distortion  to 
protect  its  power.  Its  deceptive  and 
fear-mongering  tactics  led  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  to  write  an  edito- 
rial about  "the  gutless  House."  The 
Post  was  talking  about  the  Democratic 
leadership. 

Now  we  have  a  new  sample  of  the  vi- 
cious, irresponsible,  fear-mongering 
which  cripples  America  as  we  try  to 
face  up  to  real  problems. 

This  new  fundraising  letter  is  factu- 
ally wrong,  fundamentally  misleading 
and  essentially  dishonest.  It  is  a  trage- 
dy for  the  American  people  that  the 
letter  was  signed  by  the  highest  elect- 
ed Democrat,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Deceit,  distortion,  and  demagogery 
cripple  the  ability  of  a  free  society  to 
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As  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  know  from    THE     SPEAKER     IS     URGED     TO     man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson).  I 
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Hardly  an  American  could 

the   enormous   battle   waged 

Wakhington  earlier  this  year  to  save 

Security  system.  And  when  Con- 

this  all-important  program  on  a 

finahcial  foundation  for  future  gen- 

1  eadlines    and    TV    reports    pro- 

Sfcial  Security  Saved!" 

to  say.  the  battle  is  not  yet  over. 

1  lions  of  Americans  do  not  realize 

battle  to  ensure  the  health  and 

security  of  older  Americans  is  only 

9ecause  without  adequate  health 

the    economic    protection 

Security  provides  to  millions  of 

peo^jle  is  hollow  and  meaningless. 

this  moment,  my  Democratic 

ind  I  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial 

block  the  Reagan  Administration 

I^ight  Republicans  from  callously 

benefits  and  services  of  what  is 

life's  blood  of  our  elderly— Med- 

Medicaid. 

'  ehemently  opposed  to  their  vl- 
propc  sed  cuts.  And  I  am  personally  ap- 
;  ou  to  enlist  your  immediate  help 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  from 
Just  as  the  Democratic-con- 
Ho\ise  prevented  the  Reagan  Admin- 
fjom  destroying  Social   Security, 
save  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
you  to  help  us  right  now,  by 
contribution  to  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee's  Cam- 
ve  Medicare/Medicaid. 
cduld  see  some  of  the  letters  I  re- 
older  Americans  throughout  the 
im  sure  you  would  be  as  appalled 
the  stories  all  too  many  of 
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honest,  upstanding  citizens,  who 

hard— many  even  fought  hard 

nation's    wars— to    keep    America 

have  given  this  great  country 

lives.  Their  only  crime  is  that 

1  [Otten  old  and  sick. 

ers  cry  out  how,  even  under  cur- 

and  Medicaid  programs,  criti- 
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over  30  million  people  in  this 
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of  this.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
Republicans  advocate  a  Utopian 
-responsibility.  In  their  country- 
they  seem   to   think   that 
can    somehow    find    the 
pay  for  enormous  medical  bills, 
hospitalization,    and    physicians'    services, 
ruthless  attempt  to  cut  to  the 
domestic  services,  they  totally 
real  facts.  The  average  American 
.  has  a  total  gross  yearly  income 
,700!  The  Republicans  could  not 
low-income,  elderly  Americans 
spending  at  least  16  percent  of 
income  on  medical  care! 
.  the  Republican  plan  would  sub- 
increase  the  financial  burden  of 
for  older  citizens.  Reagan  has 
)ver  $1.9  billion  in  cuts  to  Medi- 
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care  in  the  1984  budget.  More  than  50  per- 
cent would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
elderly. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  stand  by  silent- 
ly and  let  the  Republicans  add  intolerable 
medical  expenses  to  the  budgets  of  millions 
of  older  Americans  already  struggling  just 
to  get  by.  And  I  don't  think  you  will  stand 
by  either. 

That's  why  I'm  writing  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  and  the  Democrats  in  our  Cam- 
paign To  Save  Medicare/Medicaid. 

Medicare  was  first  instituted  under  Demo- 
crat Lyndon  Johnson  in  1967.  Medicare  ful- 
filled the  earlier  commitment  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  founded  Social  Secu- 
rity, to  provide  the  security  of  guaranteed 
medical  health  care.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  are  alive  today  thanks  to  ad- 
vanced medical  technologies,  such  as  kidney 
dialysis,  provided  through  Medicare.  But 
the  opportunity  for  a  longer,  healthier,  and 
more  satisfying  life  is  being  denied  to  many 
other  older  Americans  because  of  Reagan's 
■get  tough  "  attitude  toward  older  citizens. 

As  soon  as  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  he 
attacked  Medicare  by  cutting  millions  of 
dollars  in  funding  and  by  asking  low-income 
elderly  citizens  to  pick  up  the  burden  of 
even  heavier  medical  expenses. 

If  Reagan  gets  his  way,  hospital  costs 
alone  for  the  average  older  American  would 
increase  more  than  80  percent  in  just  one 
year. 

Medicaid  was  first  proposed  when  Demo- 
crat John  F.  Kennedy  was  president  and 
later  passed  into  law  by  Democrat  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Medicaid  took  an  enormous 
burden  from  families  who  were  faced  with 
the  need  to  provide  long-term  residential 
care  for  elderly  parents. 

But  once  again.  President  Reagan  and  his 
New  Right  political  allies  have  taken  the 
budget  axe  to  Medicaid  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Reagan's  1984  budget  proposes  over  $250 
million  in  cuts  to  Medicaid.  Over  three- 
quarters  of  these  cuts  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  pockets  of  all  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents. 

These  Republican  budget  cuts  would  be  as 
catastrophic  to  our  nation's  elderly  as  the 
original  Reagan  proposals  to  gut  Social  Se- 
curity. And  just  as  we  fought  off  those  at- 
tacks together,  we  must  now  save  Medicare/ 
Medicaid. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  Democratic 
Party  that  has  guarded  Social  Security. 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  critically 
needed  programs. 

With  the  health  and  economic  security  of 
millions  of  older  Americans  under  attack  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  we  Democrats 
have  set  as  our  number  one  priority  the  goal 
of  saving  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

And  believe  me,  there's  a  lot  at  stake  for 
all  of  us.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  together 
account  for  over  $80  billion  a  year  in  federal 
health  care  expenditures. 

Members  of  your  family  have  probably  al- 
ready benefited  greatly  from  these  two  pro- 
grams which  pay  for  a  large  part  of  their 
hospitalization,  their  physicians'  fees,  and 
medical  necessities,  such  as  prescription 
glasses  and  wheelchairs. 

With  so  much  at  stake  for  all  of  us,  here's 
our  battle  plan  for  our  Campaign  To  Save 
Medicare/Medicaid. 

1.  First,  the  political  staff  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
has  started  working  up  strategies  to  guaran- 
tee the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  in 
1984  that  will  stand  for,  work  for,  and  fight 
for  strong  and  improved  programs  in  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 


2.  Next,  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House 
are  scheduling  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
future  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  But  we 
also  going  to  appear  on  radio  and  TV  talk 
shows  and  write  editorials  for  the  newspa- 
pers. We  intend  to  make  the  survival  and 
improvement  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  a 
top  political  issue  in  the  1984  elections. 

3.  Third,  we  must  bring  our  battle  to  save 
Medicare/Medicaid  in  the  homes  of  millions 
more  Americans  like  you— people  who  care; 
people  who  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the 
nation's  elderly. 

We  must  seek  their  help  through  letters 
like  this  one  asking  for  their  personal  sup- 
port in  making  our  Campaign  To  Save  Medi- 
care/Medicaid one  of  the  very  top  issues  of 
the  coming  campaign.  And  we  must  also 
urge  their  financial  support  to  make  sure 
Democrats  are  victorious. 

Believe  me,  the  ballot  box  is  the  most  im- 
portant weapon  we  have  against  those  who 
would  destroy  or  weaken  health  care  service 
for  older  Americans. 

But  to  elect  and  reelect  candidates  who 
will  champion  the  defense  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  will  not  be  easy.  Nor  will  it  be 
cheap. 

In  the  1982  midterm  elections,  the  three 
Republican  campaign  committees  outspent 
the  Democratic  committees  by  nearly  8  to  1. 
Their  spending,  in  fact,  was  the  largest  in 
the  annals  of  America  politics.  And  their  im- 
mense financial  influence  threatens  to  de- 
stroy our  two-party  system  of  government. 

Of  course  I  know  we  Democrats  can  never 
match  them  dollar  for  dollar.  The  Republi- 
can Party  has  always  been  and  will  always 
remain  the  party  of  wealth  and  privilege. 

But  to  defend  the  future  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  on  which  so  many  older  Americans 
critically  depend,  you  and  I  must  close  the 
money  gap.  Next  November  we  must  be  able 
to  send  to  Washington  more  Democrats  who 
will  stand  up  and  fight  for  health  care  serv- 
ice for  older  Americans. 

But  we  face  heavy  oppostion.  The  Repub- 
licans, now  in  control  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House,  will  spend  lavishly  to 
gain  control  of  the  House  .  .  .  the  last  re- 
maining governmental  opponent  of  their 
cruelly  indifferent  public  policy  for  our 
older  citizens. 

You  and  I  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  who  have  planned 
their  retirement  and  their  monthly  budgets 
on  their  trust  in  the  good  faith  and  commit- 
ment of  our  federal  government. 

Just  as  Americans  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  expect  their  monthly  Social  Security 
checks,  so  they  have  an  equally  legitimate 
right  to  expect  that  their  government  will 
continue  to  protect  against  the  high  costs  of 
hospitalization,  surgery,  and  the  long-term 
care  required  after  a  devastating  illness. 

Growing  old  and  getting  sick  is  a  natural 
part  of  life.  Citizens  should  not  be  penalized 
and  burdened  with  medical  bills  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay. 

But  unless  we  act  now,  the  Republicans 
following  President  Reagan's  lead  will  pe- 
nalize and  burden  older  Americans  for  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  aging  and 
illness. 

The  only  way  you  and  1  can  make  sure 
that  insensitive  politicians  do  not  under- 
mine or  dismantle  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is 
to  elect  Democrats  who  will  stand  for,  work 
for.  and  fight  for  a  strong,  secure  health 
program  for  older  Americans. 

We  need  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  will  place  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  at  the  top  of  their  list  of  prior- 
ities—not at  the  bottom. 


As  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  that  the  threats  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  real  and  immi- 
nent! 

I  urge  your  help  in  our  Campaign  To  Save 
Medicare/Medicaid. 

Your  emergency  membership  contribution 
today  of  $15,  $20,  $25.  or  more  will  help  us 
launch  this  campaign  and  win  this  fight. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  every  day  to  protect 
the  health  needs  of  older  Americans.  But 
more  help  is  urgently  needed  now.  Please  let 
me  know  that  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  count  on  your  help 
in  this  battle  to  save  and  improve  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  services  and  benefits. 

Age  and  illness  befall  every  one  of  us.  And 
that's  why  the  stakes  are  so  enormously 
high  for  every  one  of  us. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


POLITICS  AND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  just  spoken  of 
a  letter  over  the  Speaker's  signature 
going  out  over  the  letterhead  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  Once  again  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  insert  into  politics  of  the  1984 
election  the  matter  of  social  security. 
In  this  letter,  on  page  3.  the  Speaker 
states: 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  Democratic 
Party  that  has  guarded  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  critically 
needed  programs. 

I  wish  to  remind  this  House  that  it  is 
the  Democratic  Party  who  brought 
the  American  people  the  "notch,"  it  is 
the  Democratic  Party  who  brought 
the  social  security  system  of  this  coun- 
try within  a  single  breath  of  bankrupt- 
cy. 

I  think,  moreover,  though,  that  per- 
haps the  tragedy  of  this  letter  is  that 
not  as  in  1982  by  this  letter  is  the 
Campaign  Committee  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  American  people,  but  it  is 
seeking  their  money  in  the  form  of 
campaign  funds.  This  letter,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  addressed  to  the  older 
American  is  not  only  trying  to  stam- 
pede them  once  again  into  a  feeling 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  their 
friend  and  the  Republicans  their 
enemy,  but  it  is  trying  to  extract  from 
them  money  that  would  be  used  in 
this  vicious  campaign  of  lies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  suggest 
that  you  remove  your  name  from  this 
letter  and  that  it  be  discredited  as 
what  it  is. 


THE  SPEAKER  IS  URGED  TO 
ADOPT  SPIRIT  OF  RECONCILI- 
ATION REGARDING  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  saw  a 
copy  of  the  letter  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er which  purports  to  be  a  "Campaign 
To  Save  Medicare  and  Medicaid."  I 
wish  every  American  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  this  letter. 

I  hear  some  Members  chuckling 
about  it,  but  this  is  not  a  laughing 
matter.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
meanest  letters  that  I  have  ever  read. 
It  is  devisive. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  medicare 
and  the  problems  of  social  security,  we 
must  not  divide  this  Nation,  or  use 
scare  tactics.  We  must  come  together, 
work  with  the  President,  work  with 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  in  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation. 

I  believe  perhaps  that  maybe  the 
Speaker  did  not  even  see  this  letter; 
perhaps  it  was  done  by  a  Democratic 
fundraiser  who  believed  people  could 
be  intimidated  on  this  issue. 

This  letter  is  wrong  and  cruel  and  I 
urge  its  withdrawal. 


man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson).  I 
think  it  is  the  answer,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  proceed  intelligently  in 
that  region  of  the  world. 


D  1040 

STOP  THE  EXPORT  OF 
NICARAGUAN  REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  are  going  to  vote  once  again 
on  covert  aid  in  Nicaragua  to  the  rebel 
forces  that  are  down  there.  We  all 
know  that  the  Nicaraguans.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cubans,  have  been 
exporting  revolution  to  El  Salvador 
and  have  expressed  the  intention  to 
export  revolution  into  other  Central 
American  countries. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  Our 
objective  is  to  stop  this.  The  question 
is:  How  do  we  go  about  achieving  that 
objective  to  stop  this?  Do  we  send  in 
American  troops?  Clearly,  the  answer 
is  "No." 

Do  we  sit  down  at  the  table  and  talk 
about  it?  They  will  not  listen  to  us;  we 
have  tried  that. 

The  only  answer  to  this  problem  is 
to  get  forward  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  so  painful  on  the  Nicaraguans  that 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  do  this.  The  only  logical  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  is  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  revolution  inside  their  coun- 
try that  is  disrupting  their  economy 
until  they  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  stop  doing  it. 

So  today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Boland  amendment  and  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  TO 

BRING   IMMIGRATION  BILL  TO 

THE  FLOOR 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Resolution  338.  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1510.  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
intends  to  file  a  discharge  petition  to 
bring  this  rule  and  the  immigration 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  a  shameful  day  in  the  history  of 
this  House  when  such  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  is  blocked  for  con- 
sideration. This  House  resolution  that 
I  introduced  provides  the  framework 
for  a  discharge  petition  which  can  be 
signed  7  days  from  yesterday. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  the 
immigration  matter  be  considered. 
Our  borders  are  absolutely  overrun 
with  illegal  immigrants  coming  across 
into  this  country.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  Nation  considers  this  matter. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  relents 
in  his  decision  not  to  schedule  the 
matter,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  takes  action. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  this  House 
resolution,  this  rule,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  when  it  is  presented  so 
that  we  can  consider  this  matter. 


PRESERVE  THE  COMITY  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  first  elected,  we  went  through  a 
period  called  freshman  orientation, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  we  were 
taught  by  our  leaders  was  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  country  that  we  pre- 
serve what  is  called  the  comity  of  the 
House,  and  that  a  big  part  of  that  was 
respect  for  the  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to 
observe  that.  I  do  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant. 

In  that  spirit,  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  you.  as  several  of  my  preceding 
colleagues  have,  to  review  this  letter 
that  was  sent  out  under  your  signa- 
ture by  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee.  I  ask  you  to 
review  it  because  it  is  a  letter  that 
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disgusting  example  is  the  dairy  pro- 
gram which  places  a  50-cent  tax  on 
every  100  pounds  of  milk  a  dairy 
farmer  produces.  While  this  tax.  or  as- 
sessment, was  designed  to  cut  produc- 
tion, it  has  completely  failed.  The 
amount  of  milk  the  Government  pur- 
chases continues  to  increase.  At  the 
same  time,  the  damage  this  tax  has 
caused  the  dairy  industry  is  very  sig- 
nificant, and  in  fact  is  threatening  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  America's 
family  farmers. 

This  is  a  completely  unacceptable 
adverse  effect  of  a  government  pro- 
gram gone  out  of  control,  and  it  must 
stop.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  4128,  which  would 
repeal  both  of  the  50-cent  dairy  assess- 
ments immediately. 
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WHIPPING  UP  FEAR  AMONG 
OUR  RETIRED 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  talk  about  the  letter.  I  came 
here  to  discuss  proposed  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  our  country 
today,  to  help  rebuild  America  for  all 
its  people.  But  once  again  we  see  the 
Democrats  driving  the  wedge  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  the  working 
and  the  retired,  building  on  fear  and 
lies  to  raise  the  almighty  buck  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  retain  power. 

The  Nation,  its  people,  working  and 
retired,  will  not  be  fooled.  They  will 
see  through  these  lies  because  we  Re- 
publicans will  break  you  down  by 
speaking  out  with  more  conviction  and 
more  passion  about  the  good  of  men  as 
opposed  to  its  evil.  It  is  wrong  to  whip 
up  fear  among  our  retired  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  fear  of  loss  of  pre- 
cious medical  attention  and  then  ask 
them  for  money  for  your  parties  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  say  in  your  letter. 
but  to  elect  and  reelect  candi- 
dates who  will  campaign  and  champi- 
on the  defense  will  not  be  easy.  Nor 
will  it  be  cheap. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  it  is  al- 
ready cheap. 


jnd 

PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  problems 
Ameiica's    family    farmers.    They 
recently  suffered  through  many 
including  droughts  which 
crops,    and    barriers    to    our 
which   prevent  quality 
agricultural  products  from 
foreign  consumers, 
ij-onic  but  true  that  in  some 
hardship  of  America's  farm- 
by  our  own  Government's 
agriculture    programs.    One 


SPEAKER  URGED  TO  HALT 
•UNFAIR"  FUNDRAISING  LETTER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  read  your 
letter  urging  people  to  contribute 
money  to  the  Democratic  Party  under 
the  pretense  of  saving  medicare  and 
medicaid.  You  state  in  the  letter  that 
the  "Democratic-controlled  House  pre- 
vented the  Reagan  administration 
from  destroying  social  security. " 


Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  really  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Reagan  had  any  inten- 
tions whatsoever  of  "destroying" 
social  security.  I  find  your  words  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  puzzling,  especially 
in  light  of  your  recent  comments  on 
the  House  floor  urging— yes  urging— 
Members  to  vote  for  President  Rea- 
gan's bipartisan  social  security  solven- 
cy package.  On  March  9.  1983.  you 
said  (Congressional  Record,  pp. 
H1078.  H1079): 

What  is  this  bill  all  about  today?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  far  as 
saving  the  system  as  of  today  and  today  is 
the  day  of  the  crisis.  Because  of  this  bill  the 
social  security  is  secure  for  the  next  25  or  30 
years.  ...  I  think  the  real  purpose  of  this 
bill  as  we  originally  submitted  it,  was  to 
straighten  out  the  crisis.  On  both  sides  we 
are  agreed  to  that. 

On  April  20,  1983,  President  Reagan 
signed  the  social  security  solvency 
package.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  21.  1983.  "O'Neill  agreed 
with  Reagan  that  yesterday  was  a 
happy  day  for  America." 

Now  it  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
completely  reversed  course.  Indeed  the 
tone  and  substance  of  your  letter  is 
not  at  all  humorous,  or  trivial  and 
causes  this  Member  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
this  kind  of  cheap  and  untruthful 
rhetoric.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  just  as  shocked  and  dismayed  as  I 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  from 
Massachusetts  would  lend  his  name  to 
such  a  dishonest  letter  just  to  make 
some  money  and  muddy  the  image  of 
our  President  in  an  election  year. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  undermining  the  trust 
and  credibility  of  your  high  office  for 
partisan  political  ends,  and  a  few  dol- 
lars. 

I  further  think  it  particularly  ironic 
that  you  should  revive  the  social  secu- 
rity issue  at  this  particular  time  when 
so  many  of  our  constitutents  are  dis- 
covering the  injustice  of  the  so-called 
notch  problem— a  problem  that  has 
been  visited  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  older  Americans  not  by 
the  Republicans  but  by  the  Demo- 
crats. It  was  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  a  Democrat,  who  signed  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Democratic- 
controlled  House  and  Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate  that  drastically  altered 
the  benefits  formula  that  has  resulted 
in  people  born  in  or  after  1917  receiv- 
ing up  to  $130  less  per  month  than  a 
person  born  in  1916  or  before. 

I  repeat,  it  was  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled White  House.  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  gave 
us  the  'notch"  problem. 

And  as  if  that  was  not  enough.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  Democrat  Jimmy 
Carter,  a  Democrat-controlled  House, 


and  a  Democrat-controlled  Senate 
that  gave  us  the  legislation  mandating 
reviews  of  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity disability.  The  heartbreaking 
misery  and  suffering  imposed  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  thrown  off  dis- 
ability—including hundreds  in  my  own 
district— because  of  this  1980  law.  is 
stark  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  and  his  party,  if  we  are  to  be 
honest,  have  precious  little  credibility 
to  throw  mud  and  stones  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  on  the  social  security  issue. 

I  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Speaker  that 
you  will  squarely  face  the  inherent  un- 
fairness of  the  social  security  letter 
bearing  your  signature,  currently 
being  mailed  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  and 
stop  its  further  dissemination. 

I  have  confidence  you  are  a  man  of 
honor  and  will  not  allow  this  injustice 
to  continue. 


for  $45  to  $50  billion  more  than  the 
President  has  asked  for  just  this  year. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  the 
past  30  years  the  Democrats  have  had 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  all  appropriation  bills 
originate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  majority  if  they  are  willing  to  put 
their  mouth  where  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  and  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
will.  The  President  will.  But  will  you? 


As  long  as  there  is  no  relief  from  enor- 
mous deficits  in  sight,  interest  rates  will 
stay  high,  exports  will  remain  depressed 
and.  ultimately,  the  economy  will  contract 
again. 

The  current  trend  here  in  the  House 
is  to  raise  Federal  taxes  and  cut  back 
about  $10  billion  in  Federal  spending 
over  a  3-year  period. 

I  assure  you,  my  colleagues,  that  my 
western  Kentucky  coristituents  do  not 
want  higher  taxes.  They  do  want  less 
Federal  spending  and  a  Congress  with 
the  courage  to  cause  it  to  happen. 


A  NEW  THEORY  FOR  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
some  of  the  1 -minutes  this  morning 
because  I  discovered  that  I  was  teach- 
ing incorrectly  in  my  political  science 
classes  for  22  years.  I  had  taught  the 
students  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
strings  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  morn- 
ing I  learned  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  Republican  and  Democrat  Presi- 
dents who  determine  how  money  is 
spent,  where  money  is  spent,  and  who 
spends  it. 

I  always  taught  my  students  that 
the  House  passed  the  legislation,  then 
the  House  authorized  the  spending, 
and  then  the  House  as  a  matter  of  fact 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  and 
raised  the  taxes  to  cover  those  appro- 
priations. I  will  use  these  remarks  and 
redistribute  them  so  that  I  can  correct 
the  mistakes  that  apparently  I  have 
made  in  teaching  those  students  over  a 
22-year  period. 


OLYMPIC  SKI  TEAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Ski  Team  is  in  Washington 
today,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  host- 
ing a  reception  in  room  H-227  here  in 
the  Capitol  in  their  honor. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues that  these  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans are  ready  to  do  their  very  best  for 
our  country  at  the  upcoming  winter 
Olympics. 

The  names  of  these  team  members 
are:  Bill  Koch.  Kerry  Lynch.  Peter 
Graves.  Mike  Gallagher,  Cindy 
Nelson,  Christin  Cooper.  Tamara 
McKinney.  and  Topper  Hagerman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  those 
Members  who  represent  the  districts 
from  which  these  fine  young  people 
come  will  be  especially  honored  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  with  these 
fine  outstanding  young  Americans. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  previous  Representative 
just  addressed  the  House  and  pointed 
out  a  mistake  that  was  made  by  our  il- 
lustrious majority  leader  when  he  said 
the  President  was  responsible  for  the 
$208  billion  deficit  facing  this  country. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ma- 
jority party  of  this  House  has  voted 


DEFICIT  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  more  talk  and  news  nowadays  than 
ever  before  about  the  growing  Federal 
deficit.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have 
just  spoken  about  Federal  deficits 
here  on  the  House  floor.  The  Presi- 
dent addressed  this  issue  last  night. 

Yet.  regardless  of  the  loud  and  obvi- 
ous messages  sent  to  us  in  1980  by  the 
American  voters  in  the  Presidential 
and  congressional  elections,  we  in  Con- 
gress do  too  little  about  the  growing 
Federal  deficit. 

So.  today  the  Washington  Post,  not 
known  in  the  past  as  a  crusader  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  says  in  an 
editorial: 

The  conventional  wisdom  on  both  sides  of 
Capitol  Hill  is  that  Congress  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  the  Federal  deficit  until  several 
hundred  billion  more  dollars  in  debt  have 
piled  up.  •  •  • 

Getting  the  budget  back  on  track  must  be 
done  gradually  to  avoid  economic  disrup- 
tion. *  •  * 


A  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  solved  the  problem  of  social  secu- 
rity. We  solved  it  after  both  parties  in 
this  House  gained  as  much  political 
drama  from  it  as  they  could,  and  final- 
ly we  used  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
bring  about  some  solutions. 

This  spring,  after  recognizing  that 
only  in  a  bipartisan  way  could  we  have 
solved  social  security,  myself.  Chair- 
man Claude  Pepper,  Chairman 
RoYBAL.  and  others  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  decided  that  we  must 
address  medicare  in  the  same  way.  and 
we  joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recognize  that  we  must 
not  whip  the  fear  and  demagog  and 
shove  our  elderly  to  a  point  of  crisis. 
We  would  solve  this  problem  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  and  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion before  the  deadline  a  few  years 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  violated  the 
integrity  of  your  own  House  leader- 
ship and  your  own  chairmen  by  going 
to  the  American  public  and  saying 
that  this  is  a  crisis  issue  that  only  the 
Democrats  can  solve,  and  only  they, 
with  their  dollars,  can  solve  in  the  face 
of  the  crisis. 

Go  back  to  your  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  turn  to  the  leadership  of 
this  House  and  the  Members  you  have 
selected  in  a  bipartisan  manner  to 
solve  that  problem,  and  we  will  have  a 
solution.  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  CHOICE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEXT  ELECTION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  address  us  in  the 
1 -minute  speeches  today,  and  clearly 
what  they  are  saying  is  that  the  truth 
hurts. 

When  you  tell  the  American  people 
that  it  was  in  fact  the  changes  in  the 
social  security  law  that  forced  thou- 
sands of  people  off  disability  and  that 
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thbusands  of  elderly  and  low- 
wjmen  off  the  social  security 
whqn  you  see  the  policies  that 
tuted  in  the  Reconciliation 
11981,    clearly    the    American 
halve  a  choice.  That  choice  will 
election  of  next  November, 
Choice  is  whether  or  not  they 
to  have  the  continuation  of 
administration  that,  each  and  every 
had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
price  from  the  wealthy  of 
country  or  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
ejctracted  that  price  from  the 
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of  social  security,  and 
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AKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 

H(iuse  Resolution  329  and  rule 

Chair  declares  the  House 

Cotimittee  of  the  Whole  House 

Stjte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

of  the  bill,  H.R.  2968. 


IN  Tl  E  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly     the     House     resolved 
inqo    the    Committee    of    the 
on   the   State   of   the 
the  consideration  of  the  bill 
)   to   authorize   appropria- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  intelli- 
intelligence-related   activi- 
U.S.  Government,  for  the 
Community  Staff,  for  the 
[ntelligence    Agency    retire- 
disability  system,   and  for 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in 


pui  poses. 


read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
CI^AIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
irst  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 

rule,  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.    BOLAND)   will    be 

for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 

fijom  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson) 

ref ognized  for  30  minutes. 

recognizes  the  gentleman 
Maiachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 
BOt-AND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  consume. 


su:h 


D  1100 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2968,  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984  authorizes  funds  for  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency:  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency;  The  National  Security 
Agency;  other  intelligence  components 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force;  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  at  the  Department  of 
State;  the  Intelligence  Divisions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  intel- 
ligence elements  of  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Energy,  and  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration; 
and  the  intelligence  community  staff 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Generally,  these  activities  are  divid- 
ed into  two  categories.  The  first  is  in- 
telligence activities— that  is  to  say,  na- 
tional intelligence  activities— which 
produce  intelligence  for  important  pol- 
icymakers of  the  Government— the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

The  second  category,  intelligence-re- 
lated activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  includes  all  those  defense  ac- 
tivities integral  to  the  defense  force 
structure,  but  similar  to  national  intel- 
ligence programs,  and  often  tasked  for 
national  intelligence  purposes,  particu- 
larly in  peacetime. 

The  similarity  of  programs  and  func- 
tions between  the  national  intelligence 
and  the  intelligence-related  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
reason  that  both  are  considered  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  authorized  in  this  bill. 

We  work  to  assure  that  the  program 
areas  are  complementary  and  mutual- 
ly supportive,  but  not  duplicative.  The 
referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  assured  that 
the  judgments  we  make  from  an  intel- 
ligence viewpoint  are  equally  sound 
from  a  military  perspective.  We  work 
closely  with  that  committee  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  and  have  achieved  a  posi- 
tion agreeable  to  both  committees 
even  before  referral. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Again  this 
year  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  worked  together  to 
report  the  authorization  bill  for  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  community. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  recall,  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee shares  responsibility  for  authoriz- 
ing certain  elements  in  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  with  regard  to 
intelligence-related  activities  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  am 
most  pleased  to  report  again  on  the 


excellent  working  relationship  with, 
and  cooperation  of.  the  select  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  members,  and  the 
staff  in  arriving  at  complete  agree- 
ment on  all  items  of  joint  responsibil- 
ity. 

As  the  reports  state,  the  results  of 
our  recommendations  are  classified 
and  are  included  in  the  classified 
annex  to  the  report  on  H.R.  2968  pre- 
pared by  the  select  committee. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
cooperation  with  regard  to  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  joint  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
want  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  that  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  cooperation  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  gives  in 
this  double  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  author- 
ized by  H.R.  2968  are  classified.  Many 
are  extremely  sensitive.  Their  very  ex- 
istence, in  some  cases,  is  itself  secret. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  detail  in  the 
bill  or  the  public  report  which  accom- 
panies it  on  the  amounts  and  particu- 
lars of  the  programs  authorized.  The 
committee  has  recommended  against 
publishing  even  the  overall  budget 
figure  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
meaningless  without  significant 
amounts  of  detailed  explanation. 

The  committee,  as  in  years  past,  has 
prepared  a  detailed  schedule  of  au- 
thorization, which  is  incorporated  by 
reference  into  the  bill,  and  an  annex 
to  its  report.  Both  are  classified  and 
are  available  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Some  members  have  already 
examined  them.  I  urge  those  who  have 
not  yet  done  so,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  examine  them 
closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  besides  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  intelligence 
programs  of  our  Government,  would 
provide  two  new  administration 
authorities  to  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  In  one  case,  it  would  pro- 
vide explicit  authority  to  the  DCI  to 
set  minimum  and  maximum  age  limits 
for  entry  level  operations  officers. 
Second,  it  gives  him  the  authority  to 
provide  incentive  awards  to  civilian 
and  military  detailees  of  the  CIA  and 
the  intellgience  community  staff. 

In  other  respects,  the  bill  is  indenti- 
cal  to  those  which  the  House  has  con- 
sidered for  the  past  5  years.  It  has  the 
bipartisan  support  of  all  the  commit- 
tee. The  only  exception  to  that  and  a 
principal  focus  of  the  debate  that  will 
ensue  on  this  bill  is  its  stipulation  that 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
bill  may  be  used  for  military  or  para- 
military activities  in  Nicaragua. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section   108 


and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
H  R  2760. 

H.R.  2760  is  the  bill  which  the 
House  passed  on  July  28.  the  Boland- 
Zablocki-Wright  bill.  It  provides,  as 
Members  will  recall,  for  the  termina- 
tion of  United  States  funding  of  para- 
military activities  in  Nicaragua  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  time  which 
has  been  classified  by  the  committee. 
That  period  of  time  is  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  insurgents  funded  by 
the  program. 

The  bill  also  provides  security  assist- 
ance funds  to  friendly  nations  in  the 
region  to  help  interdict  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  in- 
surgencies in  other  Central  American 
nations.  Those  funds  also  may  be  used 
for  peacekeeping  efforts  or  for  efforts 
to  monitor  agreements  prohibiting  aid 
to  insurgencies  in  Central  America. 

Finally,  the  language  inserted  by  the 
majority  leader  provides  that  U.S. 
policy  should  be  to  seek  redress  for 
U.S.  and  Central  American  grievances 
against  Nicaragua  in  the  forum  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It 
requires  the  President  to  bring  Nicara- 
gua's violations  of  international  law 
and  its  guarantees  to  the  OAS  on 
democratic  freedoms  before  the  OAS. 
It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
negotiations  are  the  best  method  of  se- 
curing a  lasting  peace  in  Central 
America  and  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
progress  he  has  made  in  these  efforts. 
Thus  I  will  be  asking  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  vote  again  on  exactly 
the  same  proposal  which  passed  the 
House  in  July.  That  bill  has  never 
been  considered  by  the  other  body.  I. 
therefore,  will  offer  this  amendment 
in  an  effort  to  reaffirm  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  and  to  insure  that 
it  reaches  a  conference  committee 
with  the  Senate.  That  is  why  we  must 
vote  again  on  this  same  matter. 

What  has  happened  since  July  28? 
The  most  alarming  change  has  been 
the  expansion  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 
It  has  acquired  a  new  facet.  It  is  now 
an  air  and  sea  war.  Insurgents  have 
engaged  in  bombing  raids  on  Nicara- 
guan  cities,  airports,  and  harbors.  Tar- 
gets have  been  economic,  such  as  the 
oil  storage  tanks  in  Corinto  and  the 
electrical  generating  plant  and  oil 
pipeline  in  Puerto  Sandino.  The 
ground  war  has  heated  up  again— with 
deeper  penetrations  of  insurgent 
forces  into  the  central  highlands  and 
large-scale  clashes  between  insurgent 
and  Sandinista  troops. 

Another  significant  development  has 
been  the  announcement  by  the  na- 
tions participating  in  the  Contadora 
process  that  all  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can participants,  including  Nicaragua, 
have  agreed  upon  a  list  of  21  goals  for 
negotiations  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region.  Those  goals  cover  the  gamut 
but  include  the  end  of  foreign  military 
presence  in  the  region,  the  end  to  in- 


surgencies and  support  for  them,  and 
a  guarantee  of  democratic  freedom  in 
all  Central  American  countries. 

All  Americans  welcome  this  develop- 
ment. The  administration  claims  that 
its  program  of  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  insurgents  has  produced  this 
change.  To  me  it  is  obvious  that  this 
agreement  upon  an  agenda  for  negoti- 
ations came  in  spite  of  that  insurgen- 
cy. In  any  case,  even  if  negotiations 
are  scheduled  the  objectives  posed  by 
the  administration,  some  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  new  secret  findings, 
are  even  broader  than  those  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  Contadora  nations. 

The  final  development  is  that  the 
administration  has  reformulated  its 
position  on  the  war  in  Nicaragua  in  a 
new  Presidential  finding.  The  finding 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  the 
present  program.  The  scope  of  activi- 
ties which  are  authorized  is  very 
broad,  and  in  no  way  limited  to  arms 
interdiction.  It  includes  keeping  the 
military  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas. 
Its  bottom  line  is  the  continuation  of 
the  war. 

The  finding  makes  no  mention  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, although  this  is  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  Contras.  And  the  adminis- 
tration is  offering  no  guarantees. 

The  new  finding,  then,  is  one  more 
effort  to  defend  the  secret  war  in  the 
Congress.  While  the  finding  contains 
more  detail,  it  contains  no  new  ideas 
or  policies.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the 
symmetry  arguments  you  heard  and 
rejected  in  July.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  military  victory  is  the  admin- 
istration's bottom  line.  The  statement 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  Fred  Ikle,  on  September  12, 
before  the  Baltimore  Council  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  a  feeling  in  this  administration  that 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  defeated  on 
the  battlefield  before  the  problems  of 
Central  America  can  be  solved. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
increased  military  pressure?  Will  the 
Sandinistas  surrender?  Or  are  they 
more  likely  to  seek  more  aid  from 
Cuba  and  Russia?  Or  will  they  attack 
Honduras  or  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  is  counter  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  which  underlie  American 
Government.  In  fact,  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  Lenin  than 
principles  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son. Finally,  it  reawakens  the  image  of 
the  United  States  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can meddler  in  Latin  American  poli- 
tics, the  American  bully  who  can  only 
live  with  an  arrangement  that  he  im- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  have  to  be 
in  favor  of  Nicaragua's  policies— and  I 
am  not— to  oppose  the  open-ended  war 
to  which  the  administration  has  com- 
mitted us.  My  conclusion  is  that  the 
not  so  secret  war  in  Nicaragua  must 


end.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  Members 
to  vote  again  to  end  this  program. 

The  Congress  ought  to  send  a  clear 
signal  that  this  war  is  not,  nor  should 
it  be.  U.S.  policy.  Our  policy  should  be 
to  encourage  peace  through  negotia- 
tion, with  and  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  the 
shield  of  security  assistance. 

That  is  what  the  Boland-Zablocki- 
Wright  amendment  does.  That  is  why 
it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  emphasis 
of  my  remarks  turn  to  section  108  of 
the   intelligence   authorization  bill,   I 
would  like  to  first  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  emphasize  that  H.R.  2968  is  first 
and  foremost— the  intelligence  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  ac- 
tivities addressed  by  section  108  repre- 
sents but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
intelligence  resources  requested  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1984.  in  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  intelligence  re- 
sources support  programs  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  so-called  covert  or 
special    activities   which    is    receiving 
much  public  attention.  Although  these 
major  intelligence  programs  must,  for 
the  most  part,  remain  concealed,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  national  security  in  providing 
policymakers  foreign  intelligence  cru- 
cial to  our  country's  ability  to  meet 
the  challenges  facing  it.  For  fiscal  year 
1984  the  President  requested  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  overall  intelligence 
funding  from  1983  levels,  I  fully  sup- 
port   our    committee's    recommenda- 
tions   not    to    disclose    publicly    the 
amounts    of    these    requested    funds. 
Therefore.  I  will  not  discuss  specific 
committee   recommendations.   Details 
of    these    recommendations   are    con- 
tained in  the  classified  annex  to  our 
committee   report,   which   along  with 
the  classified  schedule  of  authoriza- 
tions referred  to  in  the  bill,  has  been 
available  for  review  by  Members  of  the 
House  since  July  25. 

The  committee  generally  supported 
the  funding  levels  requested  by  the 
President  but  we  were  not  persuaded 
that  all  of  the  specific  programs  were 
fully  warranted  and  the  committee's 
recommendations  would  delete  or 
defer  certain  programs  and  in  other 
cases  would  increase  program  funding. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  that  while  the  au- 
thorization levels  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  consistent  with  funding 
targets  adopted  in  the  first  budget  res- 
olution, the  committee  recommenda- 
tions will  again,  allow  some  real 
growth  in  the  intelligence  programs. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole.  H.R.  2968 
provides  for  a  well  balanced  intelli- 
gence program  essential  to  our  nai- 
tonal  security  and  foreign  policies. 
Whether  questions  involve  the  re- 
building of  right  offenses,  negotiating 
arms  reductions,  dealing  with  expand- 
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ing  Communist  influence  on  most 
every  coi  itinent,  or  coping  with  the  po- 
litical and  economic  realistics  of 
today's  isxtemely  volatile  world,  de- 
mands fcr  high  quality  and  timely  in- 
telligenc( ;  will  continue  to  proliferate. 

As  for  ;he  bill  in  general,  except  for 
my  stron  i  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
section  1  )8  or  any  other  provision  pro- 
hibiting ( lovert  assistance  for  activities 
in  Nicarigua,  I  fully  support  H.R. 
2968. 

Now,  ill  turning  to  section  108,  the 
provision  which  prohibits  covert  assist- 
ance for  military  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua, I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few 
moments  explaining  the  parliamenta- 
ry situation  as  I  understand  it.  When 
upon  rea  ;hing  consideration  of  section 
108  of  the  authorisation  bill  and  after 
the  secre  L  sessio  of  the  House,  Chair- 
man BoiAND  wil^  offer  as  a  substitute 
amendment— which  will  be  the  entire 
text  of  b.R.  2760  previously  consid- 
ered by  the  House  on  July  28.  If,  the 
chairmar  's  amendment  is  defeated, 
the  Houje  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  one  of  the  compromise 
amendments  I  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  If,  the  chair- 
man's substitute  is  adopted,  I  will  be 
preclude<l  from  offering  any  compro- 
mise ame  ndment. 

If  Chairman  Boland's  amendment 
prevails,  i  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
struction! will  be  the  only  legislative 
means  br  which  the  House  may  con- 
sider a  substantive  compromise 
amendm<  nt.  Thus,  when  the  commit- 
tee rises  to  report  its  action  to  the 
House,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  includes  all  of  the  provi- 


sions of 


the  Roland  amendment  plus 


Mr 
to  look 
commit 

Mr. 
3 
Oklahonia 


minul  es 


compromise  language  which  condi- 
tions the  effective  date  of  the  prohibi- 
tion on  <  overt  assistance.  I  raise  this 
issue  bee  luse  I  wish  all  the  Members 
of  the  louse  to  recognize  that  this 
motion  ti »  recommit  becomes  a  motion 
of  substance  and  significance  and 
should  n^t  be  compared  to  similar  mo- 
tions. 

The  aniendment  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit that  [  am  offering  will  defer  a  halt 
to  U.S.  SI  ipport  for  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion imt  1  the  Sandinistas  stop  inter- 
fering wi  Lh  their  neighbors  and  join  in 
an  agree  nent  based  on  the  Contadora 
21 -point  locument  of  objectives  agreed 
to  at  the  September  7  through  9  meet- 
ing of  Contadora  four  of  the  Central 
American  counties.  The  countries  who 
participated  in  that  peace  negotiation 
were.  Co  ombia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Ven- 
ezuela, Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, I  [onduras,  and  Nicaragua. 
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CHairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
Carefully  at  the  motion  to  re- 
it  becomes  in  order. 
BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from 
(Mr.  McCuRDY). 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  add  my  support  for  H.R.  2968. 

As  a  member  of  the  Program  and 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee,  I 
have  participated  in  the  many  hours 
of  hearings  and  committee  meetings  of 
which  our  chairman  has  spoken.  I  can 
attest  that  our  examination  of  U.S.  In- 
telligence activities  was  extensive  and 
I  believe  that  it  was  productive. 

Our  effort  was  not  taken  from  a  per- 
spective either  prointelligence  or  anti- 
intelligence.  We  sought  to  understand 
each  program  and  to  recommend  an 
authorization  level  based  on  the 
merits  of  each.  This  process  has  result- 
ed in  both  cuts  and  a  few  additions  to 
the  administration's  request  with  the 
net  effect  being  a  small  reduction. 
These  adjustments  are  related  to 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  individ- 
ual programs  affected.  Our  classified 
report  provides  the  House  and  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  committee's  findings,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative. 

Some  of  the  programs  authorized  in 
ths  bill  are  Defense  Department  ac- 
tivities to  provide  direct  intelligence 
support  to  military  operations.  These 
are  referred  to  in  this  bill  as  intelli- 
gence-related activities.  The  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
shares  jurisdiction  in  this  area  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
serve  on  both  committees  which  have 
worked  together  effectively  and  coop- 
eratively to  reach  agreement  on  all 
matters  jointly  considered. 

A  great  deal  of  work  was  devoted  to 
the  substance  of  the  intelligence  pro- 
grams and  their  budgets.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, our  work  also  carries  out  a  fair 
portion  of  the  oversight  responsibil- 
ities of  the  committee.  Many  intelli- 
gence activities  are  a  balance  between 
propriety  and  necessity,  between  se- 
crecy and  the  demands  of  an  open  so- 
ciety, between  risk  and  benefit.  These 
aspects  will  never  be  easy  to  balance 
but  we  have  been  attentive  to  these 
issues  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of 
H  R   2968 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  rhetoric  today 
and  probably  a  lot  of  emotional  ex- 
changes, particularly  when  we  deal 
with  section  108. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  had  I 
been  on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
when  the  covert  activity  was  planned, 
I  probably  would  have  opposed  it  be- 
cause of  a  concern  I  have  about  covert 
activity.  Let  me  tell  you,  now  as  I  serve 
on  that  Intelligence  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  a  very  dangerous 
move,  if  my  colleagues  who  have  vis- 
ited the  area  a  couple  of  times  auto- 
matically become  instant  experts,  be- 
cause they  saw  and  heard  what  it  was 
the  countries  wanted  them  to  see  and 


hear,  or  if  they  try  to  become  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  in  charge  of  Central 
America. 

Contrary  to  what  the  chairman  said, 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  reason 
that  Nicaragua  is  participating  in  the 
Contadora  discussions  at  the  present 
time  is  because  of  that  covert  activity. 
If  for  no  other  reason  or  other  pur- 
pose, I  think  the  covert  action  has 
been  successful  for  that  reason. 

The  real  danger,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  if 
we  sent  publicly  a  signal  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
operation  off,  why  should  Nicaragua 
participate  in  anything.  Why  not  just 
wait,  and  wait  us  out? 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  those  people  who  are 
very  quick  to  say,  well,  let  us  do  it  in  a 
covert  manner.  That  sounds  pretty 
good.  That  also  in  my  estimation 
means  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
going  to  get  deeply  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion that  most  Americans  do  not  want 
to  get  deeply  involved  in. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any- 
thing but  American  loss  of  lives  if  in 
fact  we  went  the  overt  way.  I  know  a 
lot  of  people  say  that  because  appar- 
ently it  suits  their  conscience  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  but  I  would  hope 
after  all  the  rhetoric  and  emotion  dies 
down,  we  think  seriously  about  the 
comments  I  have  made. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  wrote  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  to  say  the  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  Contadora  process  had 
committed  themselves  to  negotiations 
to  guarantee: 

Democratic  pluralism  and  regional  and 
verifiable  commitments  to  end  assistance  to 
armed  opposition  forces. 
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Mr.  Schultz  sees  Nicaragua's  agree- 
ment to  address  these  goals  as  a  prom- 
ising sign,  as  do  I.  But  it  is  not  new.  It 
did  not  happen  last  week. 

It  happened  at  least  as  far  back  as 
July  19  before  the  House's  vote  to  cut 
off  the  paramilitary  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

On  July  19,  before  the  House  vote, 
Nicaragua  embraced  "democratic  plu- 
ralism," in  the  Cancun  Declaration 
which  the  United  States  also  support- 
ed. 

Before  that  there  were  letters  of 
proposal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  San- 
dinista  Government  of  Nicaragua 
asking  our  nation  to  engage  in  bilater- 
al negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua with,  and  I  quote  from  their  letter 
of  April  28,  1983,  "*  '  '  with  no  limita- 
tions or  preconditions  to  this  dialog." 


The  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
asked  to  talk  to  our  Government  with 
no  preconditions  either  in  Washington 
or  in  Managua  and  our  Nation  has  to 
this  date  refused.  How  can  we  decide 
whether  or  not  to  believe  the  Nicara- 
guans  if  we  continue  to  refuse  to  talk 
with  them? 

Any  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  read  carefully  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  before  we  decide 
on  such  an  important  issue  as  the 
Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amendment 
to  cut  off  this  paramilitary  action.  In 
his  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State  cites 
only  2  of  the  21  points  agreed  to  in  the 
Contadora  initiative,  those  dealing 
with  pluralism,  regional,  and  verifiable 
commitments. 

But  the  Secretary  did  not  cite  the 
following: 

No.  4:  To  curb  the  arms  race  in  all  of  its 
forms  and  to  initiate  negotiations  on  the 
control  and  reduction  of  the  current  arms 
inventory  and  the  number  of  armed  troops. 
Does  the  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  support  point  4? 

No.  5:  To  ban  in  their  territories  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  forces,  facilities,  or  military 
bases. 

That  is  all  foreign  forces,  the  United 
States,  the  Cubans,  the  Russians.  Does 
U.S.  policy  supporting  this  point  of 
the  Contadora  plan? 

No.  6:  To  reach  agreements  in  order  to 
reduce,  with  an  eye  to  eliminating,  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  military  or  other  advisers 
who  might  be  used  for  military  and  security 
purposes. 

Does  our  Goverrunent's  policy  sup- 
port this  agreement  of  Contadora? 

No.  7:  To  eliminate  the  arms  traffic  for 
persons,  groups,  or  organizations  trying  to 
destabilize  the  governments  of  Central 
America,  and  to  establish  control  mecha- 
nisms for  this  purpose. 

No.  8:  To  prevent  the  use  of  their  territo- 
ries and  to  abstain  from  either  lending  or 
permitting  either  military  or  logistical  sup- 
port to  those  individuals,  groups,  or  organi- 
zations trying  to  destabilize  Central  Ameri- 
can governments." 

No.  9:  To  abstain  from  either  fomenting  or 
endorsing  terrorist  or  sabotage  actions  in 
the  area  countries. 

My  friends,  as  we  debate  this  amend- 
ment today  I  will  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  order  to  achieve 
credibility  in  searching  for  a  peaceful 
regional  settlement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, must  also  adhere  to  not  only  the 
spirit  but  the  letter  of  these  Conta- 
dora proposals  which  oppose  military 
intervention  of  any  type  from  any  out- 
side sovereignty  which  one  must 
assume  includes  the  United  States  of 
America  along  with  the  Cubans  and 
the  Russians. 

Until  we  practice  what  we  preach, 
until  we  together  in  a  regional  formu- 
lation of  some  type  bring  our  forces  to 
bear  for  stability  and  not  exercise  ex- 
clusively our  military  option,  then  any 
hope  at  long-term  peace  and  stability 
becomes  even  more  illusory. 


I  ask  for  your  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  passed  by  this 
House  3  months  ago,  made  even  more 
mandatory  If  we  are  to  begin  that 
peaceseeking  process. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  A  colleague  of 
mine  from  Pennsylvania  indicated 
that  I  may  have  used  the  word 
"covert"  rather  than  "overt"  in 
making  my  second  point. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  I  said, 
in  my  estimation,  that  it  may  be  good 
rhetoric  and  it  may  sooth  one's  con- 
science to  talk  about  going  overtly 
rather  than  covertly,  but  we  want  to 
think  seriously  about  the  implication 
that  may  have  for  tremendous  Ameri- 
can involvement. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  few  months  ago  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  a  young  Nicaraguan 
patriot  named  Miguel  Bolaftos,  who  in 
1979,  fought  alongside  the  Sandinistas 
in  helping  to  liberate  his  country. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  he  was  re- 
cruited into  the  intelligence  services  of 
the  Sandinista  regime  after  the  tri- 
umph over  Somoza. 

He  was  sent  to  Cuba  for  training.  He 
came  back  and  he  said  something  that 
I  remember  very  well.  He  said,  "We 
were  told  at  the  outset  in  my  training 
that  the  No.  1  enemy  was  the  United 
States  of  America,"  this  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  and  this  Congress  went  out  of 
their  way,  both  verbally  and  material- 
ly, to  support  the  government  in  Ma- 
nagua. This  Congress  voted  over  $100 
million  in  aid  for  Nicaragua,  put  its 
hand  out  in  friendship  in  the  most 
tangible  way  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

Who  has  been  the  disturber  of  peace 
in  Central  America  since  that  time? 
Who  has  helped  a  Marxist  subversion 
that  has  taken  thousands  of  lives  in 
neighboring  El  Salvador?  Who  has  fos- 
tered, kept  alive  subversive  movements 
in  Costa  Rica,  which  does  not  even 
have  a  standing  army,  and  neighbor- 
ing Honduras?  Who  by  the  proof  that 
has  been  seized,  papers  and  other  doc- 
uments, is  shown  to  have  a  plan  to 
bring  about  Marxist  subversion  in  all 
of  Central  America? 
Not  the  United  States. 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  covert  operation 
going. 
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Yes,  some  of  us  believe  that  that  op- 
eration is  paying  dividends.  Our  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  have 
brought  forth  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  contains  language  in  an  amended 
section    108   which   would   deflect   us 


from  the  course  that  we  are  on  and  set 
us  upon  another  one  which  in  fact 
would  provide  for  extensive  American 
assistance  to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  borders  of  its 
neighbors. 

I  want  to  take  these  few  minutes— 
and  I  have  a  sense  of  deja  vu  about 
this  since  we  talked  about  it  in  April— 
but  to  say  publicly  what  I  could  not 
say  then,  what  the  implications  are  for 
our  coimtry  if  we  accept  the  provisions 
in  section  108  and  H.R.  2760. 

What  is  first  of  all  significant  to  me 
is  this:  That  neither  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  to  which  I  belong  nor  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
has  some  jurisdiction  in  this  received 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  regard  to  their 
position  on  an  overt  program  for 
which  they  will  have  responsibility  for 
administering  and  carrying  out. 

The  committee  adopted  a  position 
which  is  much  more  costly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 
hurst) has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  It  is  a  position 
which  is  far  more  risky  than  the  pro- 
gram that  is  now  underway. 

I  have  strong  reservations  and  con- 
cerns with  regard  to  the  costs  in  terms 
of  commitment,  funds,  and  resources, 
but  more  than  anything  else  the  risk 
of  American  lives  because  American 
military  forces  will  be  required  to 
carry  this  program  out. 

I  am  going  to  extend  in  the  Record 
the  rest  of  the  points  that  I  wish  to 

But  let  everybody  be  on  notice  right 
now  what  this  means:  If  we  adopt  this 
interdiction  program  and  we  reject  the 
course  that  we  have  set  ourselves 
upon,  mark  my  word,  before  this 
decade  is  out  you  will  see  American 
blood  spilled  in  a  way  that  you  never 
imagined  and  you  will  see  American 
involvement  in  Central  America  far 
beyond  the  imagination  of  anyone  sit- 
ting in  this  Chamber. 

First,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  interdict  if  insurgents  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  sanctuary,  a  protected 
area  which  Nicaragua  would  become 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the 

bill. 

Second,  the  borders  would  be  near 
impossible  to  seal.  The  flow  of  small 
arms  amunitions  would  continue. 

Third,  our  allies  in  friendly  Central 
American  nations  have  limited  re- 
sources to  carry  out  any  such  endeav- 
or, and  given  the  limited  resources  and 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  these 
Central  American  countries,  extensive 
deployment  of  U.S.  personnel  into 
that  area  would  be  required.  That 
means  U.S.  personnel  would  be  on  the 
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There  has  been  a  change  in  the  dip- 


of    the    Government    of    the    United 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  that  revolu- 
tion had  not  taken  the  direction  that 
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the    interdiction    program 
prohibitively  expensive.  In 
of  Defense's  estimate, 
at  interdiction  would  cost 
$300  million  the  first  year, 
$100  million  for  each  year 
H.R.      2760      substitute 
provide   $50  million  for  overt 
for  1984.  The  Department 
indicates    conservatively 
w(iuld  cost  upward  of  $300  mil- 
minimum  to  attempt  inter- 
1  year. 
DeJ)artment  of  Defense  cost  es- 
this  program  are  real.  If  I 
the  increased  risks  of  this 
are  also  real.  The  risks  of 
involvement   and   the 
escalation  of  conflicts  in  Cen- 
are  greatly  increased  by 
the  policy  which  is  suggested 
suljstitute  of  H.R.  2760. 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  Zablocki),  the  distin- 

(Jhairman  of  the  Committee 

Affairs. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I 

of  H.R.  2968.  I  believe 

this   authorization   we 

bear  in  mind  the  particular 

is  controversial  to  some 

108,  and  some  of  its 


pers  onnel 


Chairman, 
my 
H/ MILTON. 


ZABLOCKI. 


de  bate 


that 


S(  ction 


C(  ingress 


has  approved  by  an 
overwhelihing  vote  the  Boland  amend- 
khi  ;h  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
pi  irpose  of  overthrowing  a  gov- 
That  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
ure  some  now  who  contend, 
mately  so,  that  the  law  of 
being  violated, 
fujids  for  covert  operations  in 
had  the  purpose  of  inter- 
going  through  or  around 
to  El  Salvador.  But  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  these 
wete  misused,  not  necessarily  at 
but  they  were  misused 
to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 


i  .m  not  holding  a  brief  for  the 

Government.    Maybe    it 

best  if  the  government  would 


be  changed.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, should  seek  to  overthrow  another 
government. 

In  order  to  not  leave  the  insurgent 
elements  in  or  around  Nicaragua 
hanging,  so  to  speak,  by  cutting  off 
funds,  it  is  true  that  a  compromise, 
H.R.  2760,  was  devised  which  this 
House  again  approved  in  July.  That 
legislation  in  part  provided  funds 
overtly,  and  there  was  sound  reason  to 
do  so,  because  the  covert  operation 
was  no  longer  secret;  everybody  knew 
about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  my  good 
friend,  cited  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  referring  to  the 
costs  of  conducting  overt  operations  to 
interdict  the  shipment  of  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  They  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  but  were  unable  to  provide  pre- 
cise figures  at  that  time  to  reflect 
what  overt  operations  would  cost. 
They  did  testify,  however,  that  such 
operations  would  be  much  more 
expensive. 

I  must  say  to  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues that  I  do  hope  that  the 
Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  proper  time 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  2760,  which  we  ap- 
proved in  the  past,  be  adopted. 

I  think  it  is  a  compromise,  I  think  it 
is  necessary,  and  it  will  give  the  proper 
signal. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  taking 
the  well  and  not  attacking  the  sinceri- 
ty, the  integrity,  the  honor  of  our  ad- 
ministration, the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  military  who  are 
down  there. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  someone  take 
the  well  and  assume  that  there  is  some 
morality  on  our  side  of  this  question. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
about  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's (Mr.  Hyde)  observation.  I 
hope  it  will  be  reciprocal  on  that  side. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh,  we  respect  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Shultz  and  the  mili- 
tary. I  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Zablocki)  comment,  but  I 
will  study  it  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  my 
friends,  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment that  you  are  so  protective  of  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  is  illegitimate:  it 
is  not  a  legitimate  government. 

Oh,  it  is  there,  it  is  de  facto,  but  it  is 
there  because  they  practiced  what 
lawyers  refer  to  as  fraud  in  the  induce- 


ment. It  came  to  power  with  our  assist- 
ance and  with  our  tax  dollars  and  I 
voted  for  them,  75  million  dollars' 
worth,  to  my  undying  regret,  because 
they  promised  the  OAS  they  were  for 
pluralism,  they  were  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, they  were  for  freedom  of 
speech,  they  were  for  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  they  have  gone  back,  immedi- 
ately that  they  got  into  power,  on 
every  one  of  those  promises. 

Nobody  to  my  knowledge  in  Nicara- 
gua voted  for  a  bunch  of  Cubans,  8,000 
Cubans  down  there  in  their  country. 
2,000  military  advisers;  nobody  voted 
for  Bulgarians,  for  Lybians,  or  the 
PLO,  yet  they  are  down  there  helping 
to  govern  Nicaragua. 

There  are  two  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tions; the  first  one  is  the  one  that  has 
been  betrayed  and  sold  out.  That  is 
the  one  that  you  seek  to  enshrine  and 
protect  by  taking  no  action  to  make 
them  adhere  to  their  original  prom- 
ises. 

There  is  a  second  revolution,  the 
new  revolution  that  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish the  promise  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion. That  is  a  revolution  we  should  be 
backing  and  not  bucking. 

Now,  is  there  something  unworthy 
about  convert  operations?  I  recall 
World  War  II  wherein  the  explorts  of 
the  heroic  French  underground  are 
still  eulogized  in  literature  and  cere- 
mony. If  Hitler  was  the  enemy,  I  can 
assure  you  covert  operations  would  be 
ennobled  by  all  of  us. 

The  real  question  is:  Is  it  a  just 
cause?  The  answer  is  it  is  just  as  just 
as  it  is  for  the  rebels  in  Afghanistan. 
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Are  covert  operations  in  Afghanistan 
moral  and  good?  And  should  we  be 
supporting  the  poor  Afghanistani  who 
are  trying  to  salvage  their  humanity 
and  their  country? 

If  France  had  not  supported  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  when  we  had  our 
revolution,  trying  to  subvert  George 
III,  we  would  not  be  here  today.  And 
we  surely  would  not  honor  that  man 
over  there,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  Let  me 
ask  my  friend  from  Georgia.  Why 
should  be  provide  and  protect  a  sanc- 
tuary in  Nicaragua  for  the  Gestapo  of 
the  left?  And  if  I  have  any  time  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Now  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  I 
say  to  my  dear  friends  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Contras  are  not  effective,  we 
heard  the  last  time  we  went  on  this 
merry-go-round.  Now  we  are  going  to 
hear  that  they  are  too  effective.  My 
God,  they  are  bombing  oil  lines.  They 
are  driving  the  Sandinistas  further 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans.  How  absurd.  You  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 


There  has  been  a  change  in  the  dip- 
lomatic posture  of  the  Sandinistas. 
Oh,  they  want  to  talk  and  even  discuss 

multilaterally 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest 
that  the  consequence  of  the  proposals 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  paralysis.  We  are  con- 
signed to  the  role  of  a  poor,  lumbering 
Gulliver,  tied  down  by  wimpish  Lilli- 
putian congressional  inaction,  a  Con- 
gress that  has  not  the  will  nor  the  wit 
to  resist  leftist,  socialist  ideology. 
There  is  no  law  from  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  through  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, through  the  Rio  Treaty,  that  does 
not  grant  a  right  of  self-defense. 

We  praise  Lech  Walesa.  We  honor 
Solidarity.  We  deplore  the  Korean  air- 
line atrocity.  We  have  a  genius  for 
producing  "feel  good"  resolutions.  A 
burst  of  paper.  All  of  them  an  excuse 
for  inaction. 

Grenada  is  lost  to  freedom.  Sun- 
name  is  lost  to  freedom,  Cuba  is  a 
source  of  cancer,  Nicaragua  is  a  source 
of  cancer.  Let  us  apply  a  little  chemo- 
therapy. . 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  rule  effectively  stifles  Members 
from  participating  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  particularly 
the    amendment   that   the   chairman 
proposes    to    offer    with    respect    to 
covert  operations  in  Nicaragua.  I  just 
want  to  use  my  couple  of  minutes  to 
speak  to  the  issue  of  covert  operations. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Central 
America  along  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  accompanied  the  Kissin- 
ger  Commission   to   that   region   last 
week.  And  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  no  trip  I  have  ever  taken  has  left 
me  as  depressed  as  this  one  did.  The 
situation  in  Central  America  has  never 
been  worse.  The  region  is  dramatically 
more  polarized  than  it  was  when  I  was 
last  there.  We  are  heading  straight  for 
war,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  war  that  I 
fear  will  happen  sooner  than  we  think. 
It  is  a  war  that  I  know  will  leave  every 
country  involved,  including  our  own, 
incomparably    worse    off    then    they 
were  before.  It  is  a  war  that  should 
not  be  fought,  and  it  is  a  war  that 
need  not  be  fought.  Whether  the  war 
happens  or  not  depends  on  the  choices 


of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  within  our 
power  to  have  the  war  or  not,  as  we 
choose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  very 
directly  with  one  of  the  myths  that 
sustains  this  drive  toward  war.  It  is 
the  myth  that  covert  operations  are 
working.  They  are  not  working. 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  designed  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  open  up  their  political 
system.  Surely  none  of  us  would  argue 
that  the  covert  operations  have  been 
successful  in  that  respect.  Nicaragua's 
political  system  is  indisputably  more 
closed  now  than  it  was  when  the  oper- 
ations were  begun.  How  can  anyone 
believe  that  you  can  democratize  a 
government  by  attacking  it? 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  designed  to  interdict 
arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador.  Surely  none  of  us  would 
argue  that  the  covert  operations  have 
been  successful  at  doing  that,  since,  to 
my  knowledge,  not  one  rifle  has  been 
interdicted  during  the  entire  period 
that  these  operations  have  been  un- 
derway. 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  designed  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  war  in  El 
Salvador.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  they 
are  an  obvious  failure,  because  the 
guerrillas  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were  when  the  operations  were  begun. 
After  2  years  of  covert  operations,  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  still  losing 
the  war,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
roots  of  its  failure  are  found  not  in 
Nicaragua,  but  in  itself. 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  designed  to  stop  the 
Sandinistas  from  spreading  revolution 
throughout  Central  America,  to  make 
our  friends  feel  more  secure.  But  as 
anyone  who  knows  the  region  will  con- 
firm, Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  incom- 
parably more  fearful  of  Nicaragua  now 
than  they  were  before  the  covert  oper- 
ations began.  And  an  organized  guer- 
rilla movement,  which  did  not  exist  in 
Honduras  before  the  covert  operations 
began,  now  appears  to  be  emerging. 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  designed  to  force  the 
Nicaraguans  to  the  negotiating  table. 
But  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  the 
Nicaraguans  were  already  there.  Nica- 
ragua has  been  trying  to  have  talks 
with  the  Reagan  administration  all 
along.  It  is  not  Nicaragua  that  will  not 
negotiate,  it  is  us.  Nicaragua  has  long 
since  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
address  our  security  concerns  on  the 
sole  condition  that  we  be  prepared  to 
address  their  security  concerns. 

The  one  thing  that  the  Nicaraguans 
will  not  negotiate  about  is  their  revo- 
lution. And  here  we  get  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  covert  operations.  They 
are  designed  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  revolu- 
tion had  not  taken  the  direction  that 
it  has.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua 
is  most  assuredly  not  a  government 
that  I  would  have  chosen  for  Nicara- 
gua. I  have  many  good  friends  in  Nica- 
ragua—people whose  values  I  share- 
people  like  Alfonso  Robelo  and  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro— who  I  know  would 
have  not  chosen  this  government,  who 
would  like  to  see  this  government  go. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
accept  reality.  And  the  reality  is  this: 
First,  this  Government  exists.  Partly 
because  of  our  own  mistakes  in  sup- 
porting Somoza  for  too  long,  this  Gov- 
ernment exists.  And  second,  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  overthrown  at  any 
acceptable  cost.  If  we  install  our  own 
Government  in  Managua,  that  will  not 
be  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  it.  Thousands  of 
Nicaraguans  will  die.  And  the  conflict 
will  not  be  confined  to  Nicaragua.  Our 
attempt  to  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  disastrous— disas- 
trous for  Nicaragua,  disastrous  for 
Central  America,  disastrous  for  the 
inter-American  system,  disastrous  for 
the  interests  and  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  I 
have  scoured  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country  for  expertise  on  this 
question.  I  have  heard  from  just  about 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  say.  We 
must  accept  their  verdict— this  policy 
will  not  work.  It  will  not  work. 

Our  vote  today  can  contribute  to 
ending  this  disastrous  policy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  an  end  to 
this  devious,  undercover  policy  that  we 
are  ashamed  even  to  admit  that  we  are 
pursuing— a  policy  that  is  unworthy  of 
us  as  a  responsible  country  and  a  great 
power.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
overt  aid— for  a  policy  that  we  can 
conduct  openly,  proudly,  without 
shame,  for  all  to  see.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reaffirm  that  if  Nicaragua 
is  to  be  judged,  it  is  to  be  judged  not 
by  the  might  of  North  American  arms, 
which  is  a  judgment  that  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  cannot  accept,  but 
by  the  procedures  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  that  we  have  done  so  much 
to  create  and  to  nurture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nicaragua  says  it 
wants  to  negotiate.  We  at  'east  owe 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  the  people  of 
Central  America,  and  our  own  people  a 
chance  to  test  Nicaragua's  sincerity.  If 
we  plunge  this  vital  region  into  chaos 
without  even  giving  negotiations  a 
chance,  we  will  deserve  the  harsh 
judgment  to  which  history  will  surely 
subject  us. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time  and  will  not  in  2  min- 
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hope  that  the  membership 
p^ort  this  legislation  strong- 
own  personal  hope  is  that 
sJpport  this  legislation  in  its 
fcjrm   with   the   exception   of 
of  the  bill. 
ROblNSON.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
mil  lutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

At.  Coleman). 

COIlEMAN    of    Missouri.    Mr. 

yesterday  I  had  the  oppor- 
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Ijeputy  Chief  of  Mission  at 
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directly    relate    to    our 


maj(}r  security,  military,  and  for- 
decisions  are  made  by  so- 
Cuban  advisers,  with  the  most 


important  being  made  by  Sandinista 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  in  direct  consul- 
tation with  Cuban  Defense  Minister 
Raul  Castro.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  2'/2  years,  Mr.  Farach  said. 

The  Contras  are  having  a  direct 
effect  on  the  Sandinistas'  ability  to 
supply  Salvadoran  leftist  guerrillas  by 
forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  divert  re- 
sources away  from  these  groups.  The 
fact  is  that  fewer  arms  are  being 
shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador 
because  of  increased  Contra  activity. 

Mr.  Farach  cited  two  specific  exam- 
ples to  substantiate  the  above:  Both  a 
Sandinista  training  camp  and  a  logistic 
supply  area  for  Salvador  guerrillas 
were  moved  back  from  the  border  area 
because  of  the  threat  of  Contra 
attack. 

In  January  1983,  the  Directorate  of 
International  Relations— a  Sandinista 
front  group— privately  told  this  Nica- 
raguan  official  that  if  the  United 
States  stepped  up  aid,  they  would 
abandon  El  Salvador  and  defend  their 
hold  on  Nicaragua.  This  was  a  Cuban 
directive. 

Popular  support  for  the  Sandinistas 
is  eroding  because  the  majority  of 
Nicaraguans  realize  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  no  intention  of  honoring 
their  promise  of  free  elections  and  the 
creation  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  only  20 
percent  of  the  people  support  the  San- 
dinistas. 

The  Contras  are  impeding  Sandi- 
nista support  for  leftist  guerrillas 
fighting  in  El  Salvador;  Cuban  involve- 
ment extends  to  the  highest  levels  of 
Sandinista  decisionmaking;  and  popu- 
lar support  for  the  Sandinistas  is  di- 
minishing because  of  their  failure  to 
live  up  to  their  promises  for  free  elec- 
tions and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  a  prohi- 
bition on  U.S.  covert  aid  to  Nicaraguan 
forces  fighting  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  must  be  fought  for  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  not  the  existing  re- 
gimes. It  is  new'  and  revolutionary  re- 
gimes, regimes  at  once  democratic  and 
pluralist. 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador 
knows  what  democracy  really  means: 
the  possibility  of  electoral  defeat. 

Unlike  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas' Daniel  Ortega,  he  willingly 
faced  the  voters  and  accepted  their  re- 
jection. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  in 
Central  America  or  elsewhere  is  not 
achieved  by  installing  a  new  regime.  It 
is  achieved  only  by  installing  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

So  what  is  to  be  done?  Marxism  is 
not  an  evil  because  it  installs  a  social- 


ist economy.  Marxism  is  an  evil  be- 
cause its  foreign  policy  cannot  be  iso- 
lationist. Marxism  is  a  quasi-religion. 
Its  essence  is  a  vision  of  power  in  his- 
tory, power  necessarily  flowing  toward 
the  police  and  the  military  might  of 
Marxist  states. 

The  calculation  among  the  Marxists 
powers  today  is  that  the  United  States 
will  not  fight  for  Central  America.  Re- 
sistance will  be  financial,  political,  and 
verbal.  It  will  collapse  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  next  7  years  may  well  tell 
the  tale.  By  1990,  Central  America  is 
likely  to  be  Marxist  or  democratic. 
The  longer  in  delay  of  military  resist- 
ance on  the  field  of  battle,  the  more 
costly  the  battle  will  become. 

The  pressure  that  has  been  generat- 
ed by  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  has 
begun  to  produce  signs  of  a  possible 
agreement  between  Nicaragua  and  its 
neighbors.  Removal  of  pressure  would 
undercut  the  negotiating  process  and 
thereby  diminish  prospects  for  demo- 
cratic reforms  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Nicaragua,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  countries,  has  signed  a  21-point 
document  of  objectives,  drafted  by  the 
Contadora  countries. 

Does  anyone  truly  believe  that  they 
would  have  signed  that  had  they  not 
been  under  the  pressure  they  have 
been  under  by  the  Contras? 

Another  example:  With  regard  to  El 
Salvador  itself,  x\mbassador  Stone  has 
already  held  several  meetings  with  the 
Salvadoran  left,  and  representatives  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government  have  met 
with  the  guerrilla  leaders.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  inappropriate,  very 
counterproductive  and  not  at  all  help- 
ful to  what  we  want  to  achieve  in  Cen- 
tral America  were  we  to  unilaterally 
remove  the  ability  to  continue  covert 
assistance. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman       from      Michigan      (Mr. 

BONIOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  July  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  propelling  a  policy  in 
Central  America  that  is  reaching 
toward  regional  war.  The  administra- 
tion no  longer  talks  merely  about  arms 
interdiction  but  about  harassing  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  as  justifica- 
tion for  the  covert  operations  that  it  is 
engaged  in.  In  fact,  recently  U.S.  offi- 
cials admit  that  the  CIA  played  a  role 
in  the  planning  attacks  on  economic 
installations  outside  of  Managua. 

A  recent  speech  by  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Fred  Ikle  indicates  that  the 
United  States  is  indeed  projecting 
deeper  military  involvement  in  the 
region.  On  September  14,  before  the 
Baltimore  Foreign  Relations  Council 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  would  like  to 


quote  what  Mr.  Ikle  has  to  say.  He 
said: 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  defeat  for  our 
friends,  we  do  not  seek  a  military  stalemate: 
we  seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democracy. 

Well,  this  is  about  as  close  to  a  call 
for  military  solutions  as  a  skilled  se- 
manticist  can  get  without  uttering  the 
precise  words.  This  is  militaristic  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  coincide  with  the 
President's  professed  desire  for  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Kissinger  Commission  nor  does  it 
coincide  with  the  sympathies  of  the 
Contadora  groups  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  at  least  openly  endorsed 
but  which  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler)  has  laid  to  rest 
their  intentions  earlier  on  in  the 
debate. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  in  fact  at  war  with  Nicara- 
gua whether  we  want  to  face  that  re- 
ality or  not  or  whether  we  want  to 
admit  it.  We  have  violated  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  a  number  of  areas  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  and  I  would 
think  that  it  is  time  to  start  obeying 
those  laws  by  approving  Boland-Za- 
blocki. 
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Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  plan  to  take  a 
short  amount  of  time  to  discuss  my 
recent  visit  to  Central  America.  I  was 
there  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Barnes)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright).  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Barnes  made  some 
comments  about  his  trip.  The  6  days 
that  we  spent  in  Central  America  from 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  to  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Nica- 
ragua, led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  must  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  Contras.  Just  about  every- 
body that  we  talked  to  in  those  6  days 
in  Central  America,  be  they  right-of- 
center,  left-of-center,  or  center-center, 
are  equally  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict;  but  their  concern  is 
that  the  conflict  in  large  part,  is 
caused  by  the  export  and  support  of 
insurrection  by  Nicaraguan  Sandinis- 
tas backed  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  political  solution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  in  Nicaragua,  it  is 
going  to  be  achieved  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
by  the  Contras.  Their  effort  has 
forced  the  Nicaraguan  junta  to  discuss 
proposals  by  the  Contadora  countries. 
That  is  a  process  that  enjoys  biparti- 
san support,  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
administration,  and  it  is  supported  by 
governments  in  Central  America, 
again  be  they  left  or  right. 


Costa  Rica  which  has  a  center-left 
social  democratic  government  in  con- 
cert with  international  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  throughout  the  world  is 
deeply  concerned  about  what  the  San- 
dinistas are  doing.  I  would  suggest 
that  while  it  is  depressing  to  many  to 
even  think  about  war,  a  war  is  going 
on  because  of  Marxist-Leninist  and 
not  by  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
caused  by  the  presence  of  foreign  ad- 
visers, Cuban  advisers  in  Nicaragua,  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  Sandinista 
junta,  trying  to  export  revolution  to 
other  countries,  and  this  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  the  governments  of 
Central  America. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  to  be  a  po- 
litical solution,  which  is  what  this 
country  wants,  what  this  body  wants, 
what  the  Contadora  process  envisions, 
it  is  going  to  come  because  of  the  over- 
whelming unpopularity  of  what  Nica- 
ragua is  doing  not  only  to  its  own 
people  but  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can allies,  resulting  from  the  deliber- 
ate actions  of  outside  forces  to  under- 
mine their  stability  and  impede  the 
progress  toward  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 

This  is  a  stunning  alteration  in  the 
global  geostrategic  setting.  In  the  past, 
our  hemisphere  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  international 
conflict.  Today,  we  are  *aced  with  the 
realization  that  that  era  has  passed, 
and  we  must  confront  the  extension  of 
hostile  power  into  our  hemisphere. 
Should  that  hostility  to  freedom  con- 
tinue to  grow,  we  would  be  forced  into 
a  radical  reorientation  of  our  defense 
posture  and  our  ability  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  elsewhere  in  the  world 
would  erode. 

The  fundamental  question  facing  us 
as  a  nation  is  how^  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  aggression  in  this  hemisphere. 
Never  before  has  our  country  faced 
the  threat  of  international  instability 
on  our  very  borders.  Never  before  have 
our  friends  and  neighbors  so  needed 
our  .support. 

What  we  need  are  initiatives  that  re- 
strict the  ability  of  our  adversaries  to 
succeed.  What  we  have  here  is  legisla- 
tion that  restricts  not  only  the  United 
States  but  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Central  America  as  well. 

There  are  no  quick  fixes  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  Central  America,  but 
without  our  support,  there  can  be 
quick  catastrophes.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  have  learned  this  bitter 
lesson  at  great  expense.  The  militant 
left  seized  control  of  the  post  revolu- 
tionary government,  bringing  Cuban 
troops  and  shipments  of  Soviet  weap- 
onry, extensive  human  rights  abuses 
against  the  Miskito  Indians  and  other 
minority  groups  in  Nicaragua,  the  end 


of  a  hoped  for  free  press,  more  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  the  demise  of 
any  prospects  for  civil  liberties  and  de- 
mocracy which  was  what  the  original 
revolution  was  all  about. 

Free  peoples  do  not  elect  bondage; 
and  the  nations  of  Central  America  do 
not  want  to  succumb  to  Nicaragua's 
fate.  The  tyranny  and  the  growing 
military  might  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  frighten  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  They  see  Nicaragua  as  a 
threat  to  their  way  of  life,  a  threat  to 
their  future  freedom  and  a  threat  to 
their  present  stability. 

In  this  sense,  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua—the men  and  women  fighting  the 
Marxist  Nicaraguan  regime— are  on 
the  front  line  of  the  defense  of  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica.  To  the  extent  they 
channel  the  resources  of  the  Sandi- 
nista military  away  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states  and  divert  them  to  dealing 
with  the  Contra  effort,  they  lessen  the 
threat  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
and  others.  And  to  the  extent  the  Con- 
tras succeed  in  challenging  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Sandinista  government 
and  indicating  that  regime  for  breach 
of  promise  to  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua—who expected  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety—and the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States— to  which  the  Sandinistas 
pledged  to  hold  free  and  open  elec- 
tions—the hope  for  a  liberal  and 
democratic  future  in  Nicaragua  re- 
mains alive. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  can  there  be 
any  question  that  our  duty,  and  our 
conscience,  and  our  vital  national  in- 
terests point  compellingly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  should 
provide  the  moral  and  material  assist- 
ance the  prodemocratic  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua must  have  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed? 

As  Americans,  I  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  rooted  in  our  sup- 
port for  the  institutions  and  political 
philosophy  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great  and  our  people  materially  and 
spiritually  privileged.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  moral  imperative  to 
lend  our  support  and  assistance  to  sus- 
taining and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democratic  free  enterprise  wherever 
and  whenever  we  can.  We  need  to  do 
this,  not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  altru- 
ism, but  in  the  recognition  that  as  a 
free  people,  we  are  more  secure  and 
more  prosperous  as  others  share  the 
democratic  idea. 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  fleet  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  free  peoples 
of  Central  America,  just  as  it  has  been 
a  depressant  for  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan forces.  Our  presence  has  a  stabi- 
lizing influence,  a  reminder  of  our 
proximity  and  our  commitment  to  the 
independence  and  political  integrity  of 
our  hemispheric  allies.  From  my  con- 
versations with  public  and  private 
leaders  throughout  Honduras  and 
Costa    Rica    and    El    Salvador    and 
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I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 


nmg. 
MdCURDY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
mi  lutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

r  Ir.  Fowler. 
FO  ^LER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
elding  this  time  to  me. 
irman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nlr.  Hyde)  issued  his  rhetori- 
hes  and  then  left  the  floor, 
to  yield.  Let  me  answer  the 

genj^leman  asked:  Is  the  cause  of 

States  just  in  our  paramili- 

in  Nicaragua? 

eman  from  Georgia  is  not 

The  Venezuelans,  the 

the  Colombians,  the  Pana- 

all  members  of  the  Conta- 

have  asked  for  the  cessa- 

foreign  military  activities  in 

Ahierica. 

Br:  zilian  Government,  no  liber- 

lave  spoken  out  against  the 
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i  ry 


have  spoken  out  and 
to  the  British  action  in 
Islands, 
conservative     government     of 
Mr.  Kohl,  who  spoke 
body,  continues  his  govern- 
to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
icaragua. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  for 
a  30-second  comment? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  like  to,  but  I 
will  not  yield.  I  am  answering  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde).  You 
have  time.  You  have  a  minute  and  a 
half  left  and  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  consequences  of  the  action  of 
the  United  States  was  spelled  out  in  a 
soon-to-be-published  Law  Review  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  James  P.  Rowles.  It  is  to 
be  published  in  the  Kansas  Law 
School  Journal  and  the  Georgia  Law 
School  Journal.  I  will  include  that  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

2.  UNITED  STATES  INTERVENTION  IN  NICARAGUA: 
THE  CRITICAL  CHOICES 

As  ■•covert"  military  action  organized  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  apparently 
continues  against  and  within  the  territory 
of  Nicaragua,  government  officials.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  individual  citi- 
zens face  a  number  of  critical  choices.  A  few 
of  these  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
the  basic  choice  as  to  the  role  that  the 
United  States  is  to  play  in  the  world  com- 
munity: whether  it  will  pursue  actions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  international  law  and 
organizations,  or  act  as  an  international 
outlaw  which  openly  flouts  the  fundamen- 
tal norms  prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  across  international  frontiers  upon 
which  not  only  the  postwar  legal  order  but 
also  the  very  concept  of  international  order 
itself  depends. 

Open  violations  of  these  norms  by  a  super- 
power do  considerably  more  damage  to  the 
international  order  than  do  similar  viola- 
tions by  smaller  and  less  important  states. 
Violations  by  the  United  States  may  do  the 
most  harm  of  all.  for  something  more  is  ex- 
pected of  this  country  than  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  is  a  leader  of 
other  nations,  and  its  example  will  surely  be 
followed.  The  most  important  choice,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue efforts  to  construct  a  viable  interna- 
tional legal  order  in  which  the  use  of  force 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  (a  process  in  which 
the  United  Stales  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  past,  whether  in  pushing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  sponsor- 
ing the  1928  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  outlawing 
war.  or  in  building  the  United  Nations  on  a 
Charter  who.se  cornerstone  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  threat  or  use  of  force).  Or  will 
the  United  States  abandon  this  effort,  and 
seek  to  ensure  its  own  security  primarily  by 
reliance  on  military  force? 

Related  to  the  first  is  a  second  choice: 
Will  the  United  States  proceed  by  its  ac- 
tions against  Nicaragua  to  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  would  lower  the 
costs  to  others  of  violating  Article  2(4)  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter?  Such  a  harm- 
ful precedent  would  weaken  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  mobilize  its  allies  and 
others  to  join  in  collective  responses  against 
the  Soviet  Union  should  it  invade  Poland  or 
Iran,  would  dilute  the  effect  of  pressures  for 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  and 
generally,  would  reduce  the  broad  range  of 
political  and  other  costs  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  among  the  developing 
and  smaller  countries,  for  engaging  in  illegal 
military  action.  Such  a  precedent  would  also 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
influence  its  allies.  It  might,  for  example, 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  Venezuela  to 


seize  territory  from  Guiana  which  it  claims, 
or  of  tempting  Argentina  to  resume  the 
Falklands  conflict  or  settle  the  Beagle 
Channel  Islands  dispute  with  Chile  by 
resort  to  force,  including  in  the  future,  per- 
haps, the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Finally, 
such  a  precedent  would  be  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  Somali  support  of  rebels  in  the 
Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia.  Libyan  support 
of  rebels  in  northern  Chad,  or  even  poten- 
tial Cuban  support  of  paramilitary  exile 
forces  attempting  to  invade  and  overthrow 
the  government  of  Haiti.  The  issue,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  superpower  most  close- 
ly identified  with  the  struggle  for  effective 
international  law  and  institutions  w'ill  act  in 
ways  which  weaken  restraints  against  ac- 
tions such  as  those  described  above.  Or  will 
the  United  States  act  in  a  manner  which  es- 
tablishes the  sort  of  precedent  which  would 
not  harm  United  States  interests  if  it  were 
to  be  followed  by  other  nations? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  The  question  is:  Is 
our  policy  as  a  world  leader  in  respect- 
ing international  law  being  upheld  by 
our  actions  in  Nicaragua?  I  submit  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  my  country,  that  our 
action  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  the  region.  If  we  will  live  up  to 
the  principles  of  the  Contadora  Initia- 
tive, then  we  may  have,  in  concert 
with  our  allies  seeking  peace  in  Latin 
America,  a  chance  to  get  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  live  up  to  the  Contadora 
principles. 

No  one  here  is  apologizing  for  the 
abuses  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find 
a  way  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
United  States  for  international  law, 
contain  hostile  influences  in  Central 
America,  and  together  with  our  allies 
in  the  Contadora  process,  to  achieve 
peace  and  stability  in  concert  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ZscHAU). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  voted  for 
the  Boland-Zablocki  amendment  in 
July,  I  plan  to  oppose  it  today.  I  do  so 
not  because  I  am  a  fan  of  covert  oper- 
ations, but  because  I  believe  that  a 
new  $50  million  overt  military  extrava- 
ganza in  Central  America  would  be 
both  ineffective  and  dangerous. 

The  new  program  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  regionwide  war  as  the  other 
Central  American  countries  try  to  stop 
Nicaraguan  arms  shipments.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  more  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel would  be  required  for  it  and 
even  then,  it  would  be  woefully  inad- 
equate. 

We  need  to  reduce,  rather  than  in- 
crease, the  conflict  in  the  region.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  also  believe  our  covert  aid 
to  Nicaragua  should  be  cut  off,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill  before  us.  But  if  we 
cease  our  covert  aid,  the  Sandinistas 
should  change  their  ways,  too.  They 
have     indicated     that     their    actions 


against  their  own  people  and  their 
neighbors  are  in  response  to  our  hos- 
tile actions.  Therefore,  if  we  stop,  they 
should  be  willing  to  stop,  too. 

That  is  the  concept  inherent  in  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  if  he  has  the 
chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Boland  amendment  proposing  a  new 
overt  military  program  and  support  a 
cutoff  of  the  covert  program  in  con- 
junction with  new  agreements  with 
the  Nicaraguan  government  and  in- 
creased efforts  toward  diplomatic  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua  contm- 
ues.  Pentagon  officials  talk  about  stop- 
ping the  export  of  revolution.  They 
charge  that  if  we  vote  to  stop  the 
secret  war  we  doom  American  policy  to 

disaster. 

On   the  contrary,   American   covert 
action   in   Nicaragua   is   a   dangerous 
double  agent.  Every  aspect  of  this  sub- 
sidized conflict  works  against  U.S.  in- 
terests   and    contradicts   our    deepest 
values    The  administration  claims  to 
oppose  outside  military  intervention. 
Yet  it  supports  the  development  of  an 
army  on  Nicaragua's  borders.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  to  oppose  attempts 
to   overthrow   governments  by   force. 
But  it  funds  an  exile  army  which  will 
tell    anyone    who    listens    that    they 
intend  to  depose  the  Sandinistas.  The 
administration  says  it  only  wants  to 
stop  the  arms  flow.  But  the  Contras 
have  more  than  4,500  men  at  arms: 
thousands    more    than    the    invasion 
force  that  tried  to  land  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  We  have  transformed  a  disorga- 
nized   group    of    disgruntled    officers 
into  a  fully  equipped  military  force. 

Covert  aid  undermines  more  than 
fundamental  principles.  It  works 
against  our  immediate  goals  for  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America.  Our  sup- 
port for  the  secret  war  infects  the  situ- 
ation inside  Nicaragua.  Opposition 
leader  Alfonso  Robelo  says  that  the 
administration  is  "giving  the  Sandinis- 
tas someone  to  blame  for  their  own 
problems."  ^ 

In  March  1982  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment declared  a  state  of  emergen- 
cy As  long  as  the  Contras  get  our  aid 
and  continue  to  attack  Nicaragua,  the 
Government  is  under  no  pressure  to 
stop  press  censorship  or  its  crackdown 
on  internal  moderate  opposition.  As 
the  Sandinistas  see  an  increased  mili- 
tary threat,  their  reliance  on  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  aid  will  be  in- 
creased. 

The  longer  we  support  the  secret 
war,  the  longer  we  fuel  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America.  We  provide  them  with  a  tai- 
lormade  enemy  of  the  state.  We  must 
remove  this  easy  target.  There  can  be 
no  progress  in  the  region  while  the 
United  States  supports  covert  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  a  government.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempts to  continue  funding  for  covert 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  If  we  are  to 
prove  ourselves  the  true  friend  of  plu- 
ralism and  democratic  changes,  we 
must  end  the  secret  war.» 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again  we  are  called 
upon  to  reaffirm  the  views  of  the 
American  people.  And  once  again, 
these  views  will  no  doubt  be  ignored 
by  this  administration.  In  July,  this 
Chamber,  by  a  228  to  195  vote,  con- 
firmed its  opposition  to  U.S.  backed  in- 
surgencies. We  must  today  act  to 
renew  our  opposition. 

We  have  been  asked  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  continue  to  support  covert 
operations    against    Nicaragua;    oper- 
ations which   are  now   alleged  to  in- 
clude actual  U.S.  involvement  in  acts 
of  terrorism  and  sabotage.  The  goals 
remain   the   same:    the   disruption    of 
Nicaraguan  society  through  acts  of  vi- 
olence  and   terror.   The   results   also 
remain  the  same:  continued  suffering 
for  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Are  we  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  tying  our  coun- 
try's good  name  to  such  activities  will 
nurture    respect    in    the    Nicaraguan 
people    for   our   ideals?   In   a    nation 
racked   by    poverty   and   still    reeling 
from  a  dynasty  of  terror  and  corrup- 
tion     under      the      American-backed 
Somoza,  are  we  expecting  the  people 
to  support  and  embrace  our  polices  of 
disturbance  and  bloodshed?  I,  for  one, 
could     not     expect     the     Nicaraguan 
people  to  see  anything  but  the  truth: 
that  the  blood  remains  on  our  hands. 
No  amount  of  semantics  will  alter  the 
fact  that  we  are  seeking  the  military 
imposition  of  democracy.  And  neither 
history  nor  the  minimum  standards  of 
morality  will  support  this  as  a  practi- 
cal or  just  path  for  American  foreign 

policy. 

We  take  ourselves  pretty  seriously  in 
the  United  States.  Championing  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  we 
attempt  in  every  way  to  model  our  for- 
eign policy  on  these  ideals.  The  popu- 
lar support  that  both  our  Government 
and  political  system  enjoy  is  a  tribute 
to  Americans'  belief  that  our  national 
ideals  ring  true  in  all  national  endeav- 
ors. But  covert  operations  are  a  direct 
challenge  to  our  ideals  and  have, 
through  revelation,  shaken  America. 
In  an  open  and  free  society  strategies 
of  subterfuge  and  secrecy  have  forced 
Americans  to  question  whether  our 
means  always  justify  our  ends. 

We  now  know  that  covert  operations 
can  never  be  kept  secret  from  the 
people  against  whom  they  are  direct- 
ed The  Nicaraguan  Government  is  a 
fine  example.  They  know,  and  we 
know  that  they  know.  So  where  is  and 
why  is  there  a  secret?  There  is  only 
one  answer:  to  keep  these  operations 
from  the  reach  of  the  American  politi- 
cal process.  Americans  can  read  about 
these  operations  in  detail  in  the  press 
but  they  remain  effectively  distanced 


from  U.S.  Representatives.  To  those 
who  support  these  operations,  secrecy 
is  the  ultimate  shield.  There  are  no 
open  forums  or  public  debate  about 
these  issues  of  public  knowledge.  And 
the  legal  authority  of  national  securi- 
ty can  be  used  against  all  those  who 
want  to  limit  these  operations.  So  let 
us  understand  that  the  real  secret 
behind  the  covert  nature  of  these 
covert  operations  is  that  they  seek  to 
undermine  the  Ameircan  democratic 
process. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  so-called  free- 
dom fighters  this  administration  has 
begged  us  to  support.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  put  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  peasants  who 
must  choose  sides  in  this  struggle.  U.S. 
support    of    Nicaraguan    rebels    goes 
chiefly  to  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force   (FDN),   all   but   one   of  whose 
military    commanders    served    in    de- 
posed dictator  Anastasio  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  torture,  imprison- 
ment and  murder  carried  out  by  the 
National  Guard  kept  the  Nicaraguan 
people  in  dire  poverty  and  oppression 
while    Somoza    lived    in    ostentatious 
luxury,   personally   owning   about    10 
percent  of  the  nation's  economy.  Per- 
haps the  best  indication  of  the  popu- 
lar support  enjoyed  by  Somoza  and  his 
National  Guard  is  the  reaction  to  news 
of    his    assassination:    joyful    citizens 
poured  into  the  streets  of  the  capital 
to  celebrate  with  singing,  dancing  and 
fireworks.  A  reputation  as  CIA  pup- 
pets—part of  an  ugly  tradition  of  U.S. 
intervention  which  has  included  two 
American     military     occupations     of 
Nicaragua   in   this   century— certainly 
does   little   to    increase    the    freedom 
fighters  popularity  with  the  Nicara- 
guan people. 

As  for  the  tactics  of  these  U.S.-sup- 
ported  rebels,  they  are  as  ugly  and  self 
defeating  as  their  internecine  strug- 
gles. Because  hit-and-run  raids  and  ag- 
ricultural and  economic  sabotage  are 
causing  tremendous  suffering  to  civil- 
ians of  all  political  sympathies,  even 
opponents  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment find  it  difficult  to  support  the 

rebels. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  support 
militarv  solutions  to  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America  when  peaceful  solutions 
have  never  been  more  promising.  Last 
month,  according  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration,   the    nine    governments 
participating  in  the  Contadora  discus- 
sions, including  Nicaragua,  agreed  on  a 
document  of  21  objectives  that  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  the  region.  The  objectives  in- 
clude respect  for  democratic  pluralism 
and  reciprocal  and  verifiable  commit- 
ments to  end  assistance  to  armed  op- 
position forces.  And  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  is  preparing  to  present  to 
Washington  a  four-part  peace  propos- 
al dealing  with  United  States-Nicara- 
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to  House  Resolution  329, 
considered    by    titles    for 
under  the  5-minute  rule 
section  108.  and  each  title 
lonsidered   as   having   been 
108  shall  not  be  consid- 
ainendment  until  the  remain- 
bill  has  been  considered  for 
in  its  entirety,  and  until 
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amendments   are   in   order 
the  subject  matter  of  sec- 
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will  designate  section  1. 
of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
a^ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves  of  the  United  States  of 
Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
cited  as  the  •Intelligence  Au- 
\ct  for  Fiscal  Year  1984'. 


of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Burton)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  listened  to  this  debate  today, 
and  it  has  been  very,  very  interesting 
and  enlightening.  Both  sides  on  the 
major  issue  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  have  said  that  the  policies  of 
the  other  and  the  positions  supported 
by  the  other  will  cause  war. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  few  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
in  Central  America.  Tomas  Borge,  the 
Nicaraguan  Interior  Minister,  said 
this: 

The  revolutions  moral  imperative  and  his- 
torical character  make  it  inevitable  that  the 
energies  released  here  will  be  universal  in 
all  Central  America. 

He  was  talking  about  expanding  the 
revolution  in  all  Central  America. 

Humberto  Ortega  said:  "Central 
America  is  at  war.  "  He  is  the  Nicara- 
guan Defense  Minister. 

Archimedes  Antonio  Canada,  the 
guerrilla  chief  who  has  been  trying  to 
overthrow  the  government  in  El  Salva- 
dor, said: 

I  am  happy  that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are 
providing  aid  for  the  Salvadoran  rebels  and 
assisting  in  directing  combat  operations.  I 
am  proud  of  our  ties  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
The  struggle  is  not  just  for  the  control  of  El 
Salvador,  but  is  a  regional  struggle  includ- 
ing Latin  America  and  the  Carribbean. 

(Nicaragua's)  revolution  is  a  revolution 
without  frontiers. 

That  is  attributed  to  Daniel  Ortega. 
He  said  he  did  not  say  that,  but  he  did 
say,  we  know  for  sure,  this:  "We  will 
support  wars  of  justice  and  liberation 
wherever  we  can." 

Now  deceased  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
leader  Cayetano  Carpio  said  this: 

After  El  Salvador  falls.  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  will  be  arm-in-arm  and  struggling 
for  the  total  liberation  of  Central  America. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  Humberto 
Ortega  said:  "We  have  no  choice.  Of 
course  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  help- 
ing El  Salvador.  We  would  like  to  help 
all  revolutions"  throughout  Central 
America. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  not  been 
discussed  today  that  I  think  is  of  ex- 
treme importance— it  is  something  we 
talked  about  before— is  what  will 
happen  to  this  country  economically  if 
the  revolution  is  expanded.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  the  revolution  gets  into 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Belize,  and  ultimately  Mexico,  we 
not  only  will  have  to  defend  ourselves 
militarily  but  economically  as  well.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  between 
9  million  and  11  million  refugees,  not 
illegal  aliens,  but  refugees,  coming 
across  the  Mexican  American  border. 
Should  that  take  place,  we  will  be  not 
only  fighting  a  military  conflict  down 
there  but  an  economic  one  as  well,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  either  one. 


I  ask  the  Members  who  propose  cut- 
ting off  covert  aid,  should  we  fiddle 
while  Rome  burns?  I  think  not. 

We  all  want  to  avoid  war,  but  I  think 
the  quickest  way  to  get  us  involved  in 
one  is  for  us  to  pull  in  our  horns  right 
now,  cut  off  covert  aid.  and  let  Ortega 
do  whatever  he  wants  in  Central 
America.  I  think  that  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  108,  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
conduct  of  the  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  following  elements 
of  the  United  States  Government: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defen.se. 

<3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(10)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

CLASSIFIED  SCHEDULE  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  .section  101,  and  the  au- 
thorized personnel  ceilings  as  of  September 
30.  1984.  for  the  conduct  of  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  ele- 
ments listed  in  such  .section,  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  classified  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions prepared  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  accompany 
H.R.  2968  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress. 
Thai  Schedule  of  Authorizations  shall  be 
made  available  lo  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  shall  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  schedule,  within  tiie  executive 
branch. 

CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  EXCESS  OF  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec  103.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  for  any  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activity  unless 
such  funds  have  been  specifically  author- 
ized for  such  activity  or.  in  the  case  of  funds 
appropriated  for  a  different  activity,  unless 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  the  intent 
to  make  such  funds  available  for  such  activi- 
ty, except  that,  in  no  case  may  reprogram- 
ming  or  transfer  authority  be  used  by  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  unless  for  higher  priority 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activities, 
based  on  unforeseen  requirements,  than 
those  for  which  funds  were  originally  au- 
thorized, and  in  no  case  where  the  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activity  for 
which  funds  were  requested  has  been  denied 
by  Congr  "ss. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
BUILDING  AT  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  HEADQUARTERS  COMPOUND 

Sec  104.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(1),  there  is 
authorized  lo  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$75  500,000  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  building  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  headquarters  compound. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORIZED 
FUNDS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Sec  105.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(1),  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  authorized  to 
transfer  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  highway  improvements  asso- 
ciated with  construction  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  headquarters  compound. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  COUN- 
TERTERRORISM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Sec  106.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
101(9)  there  is  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  the  sum  of 
$13  800,000  for  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
counter  terrorism  In  the  United  Slates. 

PERSONNEL  CEILINGS  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  107.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may  authorize  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  numbers  author- 
ized under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-269)  and  title  I  of  this  Act 
when  he  determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  important  in- 
telligence functions.  Additional  numbers  of 
civilian  personnel  authorized  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  under  this  sec- 
tion for  an  element  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity may  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  titles  for  such  element.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  whenever  he  exercises 
the  authority  granted  ^y  this  section. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  U.S.  fundmg 
for  military  operations  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

There  are  many  complicated  issues 
involved  in  our  policy  toward  Central 
America  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
This  issue  is  clear. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  list  of 
countries  who  support  international 
terrorism.  Libya  is  on  that  list.  So  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
belongs  on  it  as  well. 

For  a  decade  at  least,  we  have  feared 
terrorist  action  against  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
which  one-fourth  of  all  oil  to  the  non- 
Communist  world  flows.  This  month, 
we  attacked  the  far  more  fragile  oil 
lifeline  of  Nicaragua,  a  tiny,  wretched- 
ly poor  country  dependent  on  two 
small  ports  for  its  oil.  In  doing  so,  we 
set  an  example  for  terrorists  every- 
where; we  invited  them  to  learn  from 


us,  and  to  imitate  our  lack  of  respect 
for  human  decency  and  international 
law.  We  invited  them  to  do  to  us  as 
best  they  can  what  we  are  doing  now 
to  Nicaragua. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  where 
the  policy  being  pursued  by  this  ad- 
ministration threatens  to  lead— to  war. 
to  humiliation  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  frustration  for  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region  for  decades  to  come. 

Our  policy  must  be  changed.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
will  not  fully  achieve  that  goal,  but  it 
is  an  absolutely  vital  first  step  in  the 
process. 

We  do  not  need  to  support  terrorism 
to  contain  the  foreign  policy  excesses 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  We 
have  at  our  disposal  an  enormous 
array  of  political,  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic options  which  can  accomplish 
that  task  at  far  less  cost  to  our  princi- 
ples, and  with  far  better  effect  on  the 
course  of  events  inside  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  our  right  as  North  Ameri- 
cans to  dictate  the  internal  political 
evolution  of  any  other  country.  If  we 
were  to  assert  that  right,  by  virtue  of 
our  military  power,  would  we  not  then 
be  forced  to  concede  a  similar  right  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Poland  or  Afghan- 
istan? I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  on 
this  floor  today  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  concession. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
while  energetic  in  behalf  of  its  poor,  is 
undiplomatic,  intolerant,  inexperi- 
enced, insecure,  and  certainly  not 
democratic  in  any  sense  understood  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  intelligent  step  that  government 
could  take  would  be  to  initiate  a  seri- 
ous and  unconditioned  dialog  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Miskito  Indians  and 
other  dissident  groups. 

A  negotiated  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
Nicaragua  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  it  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  im- 
posed—and I  am  convinced  it  is  not 
even  seriously  being  sought— by  the 
White  House,  by  the  CIA.  or  by  the 
rightwing  military  establishments  of 
other  countries  in  Central  America. 

The      covert      military      operation 
against  Nicaragua  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  cynical,  brutal,  and  reckless 
enterprises    ever    conducted    in    the 
name  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
fed     hatreds,     fears,     and     passions 
throughout  the  region  which  bubble 
now  just  below  the  level  of  all-out  war. 
Our  task  today  is  to  turn  down  the 
heat;  to  demonstrate  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
lost  our  reason  or  our  decency;  we  are 
not  a  terrorist  society;  we  observe  the 
rule  of  law;  we  do  not  worship  military 
force;  we  encourage  reconciliation  and 
discourage  hate;  we  act  out  of  hope, 
not  react  out  of  fear;  we  will  not  trig- 
ger, nor  will  we  participate  in,  a  war  of 
military  aggression  against  Nicaragua; 
we  will  halt  support  for  these  all  too 
overt  "covert"  opeations  now,  and  will 


embark  instead,  at  long  last,  on  a  sen- 
sible and  serious  approach  to  the  crisis 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  prohibition  of  covert  aid 
in  Nicaragua.  I  believe  such  an  action 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  to  the  interests  of 
all  free  people  everywhere. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  should  dis- 
pose   of    the    idea    that    the    Boland 
amendment  deals  with  the  problem  of 
covert  versus  overt  aid.  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary  defines   covert   as  something 
"not  openly  shown,"  'enagaged  in, "  or 
"avowed. "  That  certainly  does  not  de- 
scribe our  actions  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua. It  has  long  been  acknowledged 
that  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  com- 
paign  to  stop  the  Sandinistas  from  ex- 
porting terrorism  and  from  fomenting 
violent  revolution  throughout  Central 
America.  The  question  we  must  ad- 
dress is  whether  we  will  continue  to 
support    those    individuals    who    are 
seeking    their    personal    freedoms    or 
whether    we    will    give    sanctuary    to 
those  individuals  who  wish  to  subvert 
our    goals    in    Central    America    and 
doom  our  policy  to  failure. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds,  in  any  way.  within  the  borders 
of  Nicaragua.  Instead,  they  would 
have  us  support  a  $50  million  program 
to  provide  interdiction  assistance  to 
"any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America."  The  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal would  have  us  believe  such  a 
course  will  increase  stability  in  the 
region,  minimize  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict between  Central  American  na- 
tions, and  lessen  the  chance  of  direct 
American  involvement  in  the  area. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
what  kind  of  program  they  envision 
under  the  Boland  idea?  How  will  this 
program  stop  the  gunrunning  by  Nica- 
ragua and  give  those  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  crippled  by  hunger,  debt 
and  growing  numbers  of  refugees,  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  problems?  Is 
this  program  really  designed  to 
achieve  our  national  objectives  or  is  it 
a  conscience  easing  solution? 

I  believe  there  are  two  likely  conse- 
quences from  the  implementation  of 
the  Boland  interdiction  concept.  The 
first  is  conflict  among  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  the  second,  and  more 
likely,  is  increased  involvement  of  U.S. 
personnel. 

Nicaragua  already  has  the  largest 
standing  army  in  the  area  with  a  y^ry 
formidable  military  capability.  The 
possibility  of  a  border  clash  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  would  be 
very  real,  and  very  dangerous.  Costa 
Rica  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
maintaining  an  army,  has  only  police 
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is  corroborated  by  the  Sec- 
Defense.  He  has  stated. 

limited   resources  of   friendly 
Aiterican  nations,  and  their  short- 
personnel,   an    interdiction 
the   kind   envisioned   in    [the 
approach]   would  certainly  require 
deployment  of  U.S.  personnel  to 
the  insurgents  and  their  sup- 
Nicaragua  decide   to   fight   the 
.    then    U.S.    personnel    would 
target    of    enemy    attack.    In 
nvolvement  of  U.S.  personnel  in 
would    likely    be    much 
the  sponsors  of  [the  Boland 
lad  in  mind. 

Central   American   nations 

undertake  the  type  of  interdic- 

called  for  by  this  legisla- 

program  is  likely  to  fail  as 

;reats  Nicaragua  as  a  sanctu- 

?xperience  teaches  us  that  it 

to  interdict  the  support 

movement  if  the  in- 

have    the    advantage    of    a 

s2  nctuary  area.   If  the  insur- 

jrotected  against  any  and  all 

efforts,  they  can  readily 

funnel  supplies  over  many 

routes.  Former  Secretary  of 

Robert    McNamara.    proved 

using   $2   billion,   thou- 

\merican  aircraft,  and  hun- 

American    lives.   The    most 

technology  in  the  world,  sen- 

g  led  to  detect  movement  with 

accompanying  air-ground  communica- 

;hifh  would  direct  fire  at  any 

impeded  but  did  not  stop 

arms  in  Indochina. 

I.  if  the  Boland  approach 

I  believe  we  will  be  aiding 

insurgencies.  I  believe  we 

Increasing   the   chance   of   a 

more  direct  U.S.  role  in  the 

I  believe  we  will  be  insur- 

in  Central  America  for 
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BE  REUTER. 


Mr.   Chairman,   I 
strike  the  last  word. 

this  Member  at- 
deliver  comments  on  this 
measured  fashion  and  at- 
avoid  extremes  in  state- 
are  made. 

preface  my  remarks  to  in- 

I  feel  very  strongly  about 

and   in   my   remarks   now, 

will  attempt  to  have  them 


CI  airman. 


t(» 


carefully  measured.  I  have  thought 
about  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  deliv- 
er for  some  substantial  period  of  time. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  have  some 
considerable  interest  in  this  area. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  mistake  for  the  House  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  this  same 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence on  December  8,  1982  when  we 
approved  the  Boland  amendment 
which  continued  to  sanction  limited 
covert  assistance  to  Nicaraguan  insur- 
gent forces. 

The  Boland  amendment  was.  in 
effect,  not  debated  at  that  time.  In 
retrospect,  that  was  a  unanimous  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  this  House  in  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  Mr.  Boland. 

Any  covert  assistance  by  the  United 
States,  this  Member  believes,  to  Nica- 
ragua, was  and  is  counterproductive. 
There  is  a  place  for  covert  assistance. 
This  is  not  it. 

It  was  not  appropriate  for  the  rele- 
vant Intelligence  Subcommittee  to  set 
limitations  on  such  covert  aid  that 
clearly  could  not  be  met  and  then  in 
1983  to  turn  around  on  a  straight  par- 
tisan vote  by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee to  end  the  covert  aid  that  it  had 
earlier,  unrealistically.  endorsed. 

Of  course,  the  Contras  and  the  Mis- 
kito  Indians  and  other  insurgent  Nica- 
raguan forces  were  not  really  interest- 
ed in  interdicting  arms  for  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  We  knew  that.  It  is  fraudu- 
lent to  suggest  anything  else.  Obvious- 
ly, their  real  motivation  is  a  change  or 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but  that  is  forbid- 
den by  the  exact  wording  of  the  1982 
Boland  amendment.  If  Intelligence 
Committee  leaders  really  wanted  to 
recommend  an  end  to  all  aid,  they 
could  have  done  so  by  simply  suggest- 
ing that  we  approve  the  Harkins 
amendment,  for  which  Mr.  Boland  of- 
fered his  substitute  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember 1982. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfortunately  look- 
ing more  and  more  like  the  debate  and 
the  vote  of  July  28,  1983,  and  the 
debate  today  is  set  up  for  partisan  rea- 
sons. That  is  my  only  conclusion.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong. 

As  this  Member  said.  I.  too.  want  to 
halt  covert  aid.  but  my  approach 
would  be:  First,  favor  a  method  that 
lets  the  forces  that  we  have  unfortu- 
nately armed  safely  disengage  and 
second,  adopt  a  quid-pro-quo  approach 
or  the  so-called  symmetry  approach 
which  in  effect  says  that  we  stop  our 
covert  aid  as  the  Nicaraguans  stop  the 
organized  military  assistance  and  safe 
haven  for  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and 
end  Nicaraguan  locations  for  com- 
mand communication  functions  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  That  deescala- 
tion  could  be  supervised  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  or  an- 
other international  group. 


The  so-called  Mica  substitute  of- 
fered on  July  28,  1983.  embodied  this 
appropach,  as  did  a  substitute  that 
this  Member  offered  on  that  same 
date.  Both  were  rejected,  although 
they  earlier  had  been  said  to  be  ac- 
ceptable by  key  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

Looking  now  specifically  at  section 
108,  the  first  thing  that  needs  to  be 
said  is  that  the  dollar  amounts  for 
overt  interdiction  of  assistance  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  to  be  used  out- 
side Nicaragua  in  nations  like  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador  is  to- 
tally inadequate  to  do  the  job  and  is 
more  likely  to  engulf  Costa  Rica.  Hon- 
duras, and  the  United  States  into  open 
international  warfare  with  Nicaragua. 
Therefore,  the  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered in  place  of  section  108  are  totally 
unrealistic.  That  point  has  been  made 
in  July.  It  is  just  as  valid  or  more  valid 
today. 

Section  108  is  totally  unacceptable. 
The  proposed  Boland  substitute  for 
section  108  is  totally  unacceptable, 
unless  it  is  changed  to  include  a  verifi- 
able, symmetry  approach  like  those 
that  have  been  offered  previously  in 
this  House  in  July  by  Mr.  Mica  and 
this  Member. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  uphold  the  decision  this  body  made 
in  July,  and  support  the  amendment 
to  cut  off  covert  funds  to  the  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  The  wisdom  of  that  deci- 
sion is  as  compelling  today  as  it  was 
several  months  ago.  The  administra- 
tion has  simply  become  less  cagey 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  using  vio- 
lent means  to  overthrow  a  government 
we  find  distasteful. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
been  unable  to  pull  together  any  new 
arguments  against  its  adoption.  We 
are  still  faced  with  the  worn  and  mor- 
ally bankrupt  slogan  of  "symmetry." 
The  fact  that  the  CIA's  covert  oper- 
ation is  a  clear  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  of  numerous  American 
treaty  obligations  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb opponents  of  the  amendment. 
The  symmetry  principle  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  break  the  law  as 
long  as  others  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  operation  is 
wrong  morally,  it  is  wrong  legally,  and 
it  is  not  achieving  its  supposed  limited 
objective  of  halting  the  flow  of  arms 
to  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador.  Congress 
must  act  to  stop  the  slide  toward  disas- 
ter in  Central  America.  One  of  our 
best  opportunities  is  to  reaffirm  our 
decision  today  to  cut  off  covert  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

D  1230 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  many  of  us  on  this  floor  are 
interested  in  whether  the  situation  in 


Central  America  is  eventually  going  to 
result  in  the  greater  safety  of  the 
American  people  here  at  home  as  well 
as  Americans  throughout  the  America. 
Germane  to  that  question  of  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  all  the 
American  people,  is  the  nature  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution. 

A  gentleman  appeared  in  this  well 
moments  ago  and  told  us  that  "we 
cannot  dictate  the  internal  revolution 
of  another  country."  I  am  sure  he  is 
sincere  in  what  he  says. 

The  problem  with  that  is  the  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua  is  not  an  internal 
revolution.  It  never  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  leadership  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

In  what  way.  the  people  of  this 
country  are  asking,  are  we  Americans 
endangered?  If  the  American  people 
knew  in  detail  the  extent  of  the 
Cuban-Soviet  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua internally  and  externally,  that 
would  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  pro- 
ceeding along  its  present  course  is  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  The  idea  is  to  change  the 
present  course  of  that  aggressive,  hos- 
tile regime  so  as  to  make  for  a  safer 
America. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  yes- 
terday with  Mr.  Antonio  Farach  who 
was  the  Sandinista  charge  d'affaires  in 
Honduras  and  Venezuela  recently. 
That  means  he  was  the  No.  2  man  in 
charge.  He  is  a  young  man.  He  was 
teaching  Marxism-Leninism  to  local 
"cells"  in  Managua  prior  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Sandinista  revolution  in 
1979.  He  was  a  committed  revolution- 
ary to  build  a  better  Nicaragua.  Let  me 
quote  from  some  of  his  statements  as 
to  the  close  link  between  the  Cubans 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Government  when 
it  came  to  external  military  affairs 
and  political  affairs. 
He  said: 

When  we  got  classified  information  in  Te- 
gucigalpa. Honduras  and  I  had  to  get  guid- 
ance. I  got  it  from  Cuban  officers. 

Today  some  are  saying  it  is  the 
American  presence  which  is  creating 
conflict  in  this  area,  and  that  some- 
how we  are  the  cause  of  the  confronta- 
tions in  Central  America. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  making 
these  statements  on  the  floor  in  this 
very  historic  debate. 

Just  for  the  record,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week  I  wels  in  Managua  and  talked 
with  Daniel  Ortega,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Sandinista  junta  and  head  of  state 
of  Nicaragua.  During  the  course  of  my 
dialog,  I  asked  Commandante  Ortega 
specifically  whether  he  and  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  would  foreswear 


the  doctrine  of  revolution  without  bor- 
ders, and  I  made  a  disclaimer  that  that 
was  my  term  and  not  his. 

He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  troops  from  Honduras 
and  off  the  coast  and  stops  supporting 
the  Contras,  then  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  will  talk  about  stopping 
revolution  without  borders,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  was  going  to  support 
wars  of  justice  and  liberation. 

Now,  that  means  very  clearly  that  if 
the  Boland-Zablocki  amendment 
passes— the  Nicaraguans  are  going  to 
do  what  they  can  to  continue  to  desta- 
bilize the  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time  from  the  gentleman,  I  appreciate 
his  comments.  A  number  of  Members 
of  this  House,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  were  also  in 
Central  America  recently.  Notably,  I 
think  we  could  listen  carefully  to  the 
majority  leader's  comments  on  this 
point,  and  he  may  wish  to  comment  on 
the  character  of  their  experiences  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Farach  was 
making,  this  high-ranking  Sandinista 
diplomat,  was  that  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment's military  and  external  af- 
fairs decisionmaking  is  a  Cuban  mili- 
tary operation;  yes,  a  Cuban  operation 
and  that  the  highest  level  decisions 
are  made  in  conjunction  with  Raul 
Castro,  the  Defense  Minister  of  Cuba. 
Second-level  decisions  are  made  in 
conjunction  Mr.  Piniero  who  is  the 
"Central  American  area  "  chief  in  the 
Cuban  Government. 

The  comments  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds)  made, 
that  "we  should  not  be  in  a  position  of 
dictating  the  internal  revolution  of  an- 
other country"  are  simply  not  relevant 
to  the  facts  that  we  see  in  Central 
America.  Their  "revolution"  is  already 
involved  throughout  Central  America. 
In  the  previous  debate  on  this  issue, 
the  claim  was  made  continually  that 
the  interdiction  effort  is  not  function- 
ing, that  somehow  our  efforts  in  sup- 
porting covert  operations  are  not 
working. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not 
true,  and  the  data  are  in.  Just  from 
the  meeting  yesterday.  Mr.  Farach 
mentioned  two  specific  situations,  one 
in  Chinandego  on  the  Pacific,  a  village 
on  the  Pacific,  which  held  large  arms 
deposits  for  El  Salvador.  It  was  a  ware- 
house operation.  They  dismantled  it. 
because  it  was  in  the  range  of  Contra 
strikes,  and  this  has  made  arms  ship- 
ments more  difficult. 

Another  situation  35  kilometers 
north  of  a  mine  called  La  Rosita  near 
the  border  was  a  training  camp  for  the 


FPL,  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  was  dis- 
mantled, because  it  was  vulnerable  to 
raids  by  Miskito  Indians  near  the  Hon- 
duras border.  And  most  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  an  interesting  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  not 
long  ago  that  talked  about  a  group  of 
journalists  that  visited  a  base  for  fer- 
rying arms  to  El  Salvador,  Elstera  de 
Padre  Ramos.  The  article  was  written 
by  Sam  Dillon  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
chain.  We  should  note  that  today  in 
the  debate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
curtailing  of  the  arms  flow  from  Nica- 
ragua to  Salvador  is  not  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ritter)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  What  has  been  told  to 
us  is  that  the  quality  and  the  quantity, 
of  the  arms  delivered  to  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas  has  suffered  because  of 
the  operation  near  the  border.  It  has 
been  told  to  us  that  in  small  wars 
these  kinds  of  reliable  logistics  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

It  was  told  to  us  that  the  level  of  the 
operations  in  El  Salvador  over  the  last 
several  months  has  suffered  markedly 
from  the  operations  that  are  going  on 
in  Nicaragua,  and  that  the  level  of 
flow  and  the  quality  of  that  flow  has 
been  denied  to  the  guerrilla  move- 
ments in  El  Salvador.  So.  the  funda- 
mental question  that  we  debate  here 
today,  whether  or  not  this  aid  is  inter- 
dicting supplies,  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  yes,  it  is,  yes  indeed  the  sup- 
plies, the  quality,  quantity,  the  reli- 
ability have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Farach  also  mentioned  meetings 
where  he  had  asked  the  leadership  in 
Managua  what  they  would  do.  what 
they  would  do  if  Contra  operations 
were  stepped  up  in  Nicaragua, 

The  American  Navy  was  as  yet  not 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  there  was  talk 
of  greater  U.S.  support. 

He  mentioned  that  Managua's  opin- 
ion was  that  if  the  anti-Sandinista  ac- 
tivities increased,  all  resources  should 
be  drawn  back  into  Nicaragua. 

D  1240 

This  tells  us  when  we  think  about 
the  safety  of  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  all  of  the  Americas  that 
this  is  not  an  "internal"  revolution. 

One  of  our  colleagues  said,  someone 
said.  I  think  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  "You  don't  democra- 
tize a  government  by  attacking  it." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  those  listen- 
ing to  this  debate:  Do  you  democratize 
a  government  by  allowing  it  full  rein 
of  aggression  against  its  neighbors  and 
against  its  own  people? 

If  you  want  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question  ask  the  revolutionaries  in  Af- 
ghanistan whether  you  democratize 
the  puppet  government  there  by  leav- 
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alohe  to  eventually  wipe  out  the 
independence  and  freedom  of 
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RItTER.  The  fact  is  that  Cuba 

Soviet   Union    have   put    in 

re  men  and  material,  vastly 

the  Caribbean  region  over 

s  everal  years  than  the  United 

the  conflict  is  not  caused 

response:  it  is  caused  by 

Cdban-Nicaraguan  aggressions. 

iggressions  directly  threaten 

of    Central    America. 

Mexico    and    the    United 

America,  and  that  is  some- 

the  people  of  the  United 

shbuld  understand. 

Anderson,  who  is  no  slouch  in 

information,  was  in  my  dis- 

spring.  When  asked  what  he 

as  the  most  critical  problem 

United  States  of  America, 

by  saying  a  Communist 

a  Communist  takeover  that 

works  its  way   up  to   the 
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.  And  when  Jack  Ander- 

again  is  no  slouch  on  what  is 

in  this  world,  probably  has  as 

formation  as  the  CIA  and  the 

when    he   says    that 

solutions,    so-called    national 

movements      in      Central 

are   not    home   grown,   that 

derived   from  a  Soviet  and 

influence  in  Central  America, 

it    will    eventually    impact 

United  States,   I   think  we 

liiten. 


my  colleagues  yesterday  said. 

be  concerned  about  jobs  for 

,   jobs— people   want   to   go 

vork  and  forget  this  stuff  in 

J  Lmerica." 

to  American  working  men 

throughout  this  country 

see  totalitarian  Communist 

forking  their  way  up  Central 

so  too  will  we  see  the   "foot 

working  their  way  up  Central 

escaping.  Their  destination. 
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jobs,  and  the  availability  of  jobs,  they 
will  consider  the  fact  that  Communist 
regimes  working  their  way  up  Central 
America  will  mean  vast  refugee  popu- 
lations entering  the  United  States  and 
that  we  will  have  great  political  and 
economic  difficulty  dealing  with  the 
influx. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  at  this  late 
hour  to  rethink  their  position  on  the 
Boland  amendment  to  section  108,  to 
defeat  it,  and  to  allow  the  alternative 
measure  to  pass,  which  links  the 
cutoff  of  the  aid  with  a  symmetrical 
response  by  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
Cuban  and  Soviet  mentors. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation  before  us  and  the 
Boland  amendment  which  unilaterally 
restricts  our  Nation's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  growing  threat  to  peace  and 
stability  in  Central  America,  a  region 
of  strategic,  economic,  and  cultural 
significance  to  the  United  States. 

The  social  and  economic  difficulties 
of  Central  America  and  the  tragedy  of 
continued  violence  there  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  all.  Certainly  each  one 
of  us  desires  an  end  to  the  violence  in 
Central  America  and  greater  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region.  Tensions  in 
this  troubled  area  of  the  world,  howev- 
er, have  been  heightened  by  the  Nica- 
raguan  Governments  massive  military 
buildup,  largely  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  its 
policy  of  aggressive  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  neighboring  govern- 
ments. 

Nicaragua's  role  in  exacerbating  ten- 
sions in  El  Salvador  and  throughout 
Central  America  has  been  universally 
recognized  and  well  documented  de- 
spite continued  denials  from  Managua. 
Indisputable  and  compelling  evidence 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  provided  logistical  and 
military  assistance  to  the  leftist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  in  an  effort  to 
subvert  El  Salvador's  fledgling  democ- 
racy. This  assistance  is  noted  in  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  majori- 
ty report  to  H.R.  2760.  the  intelligence 
authorization  amendments  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  passed  by  the  House  in 
July,  which  states: 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  the  San- 
dlnista  government  of  Nicaragua  is  helping 
train  insurgents  and  is  transferring  arms 
and  financial  support  from  and  through 
Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents.  They  are  fur- 
ther providing  the  insurgents  with  bases  of 
opration  in  Nicaragua.  Cuban  involvement— 
especially  in  providing  arms— is  also  evident. 

The  report  concludes  that  Nicaragua 
and  Cuban  aid  to  insurgents  consti- 
tutes "a  clear  picture  of  active  promo- 
tion for  revolution  without  frontiers' 
throughout  Central  America  by  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua." 

Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  supported 
subversive  activities  which  seek  to 
upset  the  democratically  elected  Gov- 


ernment of  El  Salvador  and  which  vio- 
late the  borders  and  sovereignty  of 
neighboring  countries  in  the  region  is 
antithetical  to  the  entire  scheme  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  to  support  those  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  such  as  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  which  have  requested  our  as- 
sistance in  blocking  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  and  in  countering  the 
external  threat  posed  by  that  nation. 
It  is  vital  that  the  United  States  fore- 
stall communism  and  safeguard  de- 
mocracy in  its  own  backyard.  We 
cannot  afford  to  remain  passive:  to  do 
nothing  would  be  a  grave  abdication  of 
our  regional  responsibility. 

Certainly  the  situation  in  Central 
America  is  troubling,  but  what  is  even 
more  troubling,  in  my  view,  is  that  the 
legislation  before  us  restricts  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  effectively  confront 
Nicaragua's  continued  exportation  of 
weapons  and  revolution  throughout 
the  region.  If  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
support  those  countries  in  Central 
America  which  are  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  communism  and  to  thwart 
the  Sandinista  government's  support 
for  insurgencies  is  correct,  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  principle  should 
not  be  served  by  whatever  means  are 
available.  To  unilaterally  restrict  U.S. 
conduct  in  Central  America  without 
regard  to  Nicaragua's  subversive  activi- 
ties throughout  the  region  hardly 
strikes  me  as  prudent  policy.  Rather,  a 
unilateral  reversal  of  policy  by  the 
United  States  would  encourage  the 
Sandinistas  to  continue  its  activities 
and  would  demonstrate  to  the  region 
and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
lacks  the  resolve  to  defend  its  legiti- 
mate interests  and  check  the  Commu- 
nist threat  close  to  its  own  borders. 

Recently  there  has  been  greater 
movement  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  current  Central  American 
conflict.  In  July,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment announced  a  six-point  peace 
plan  which  included  Nicaragua's  ac- 
ceptance of  multilateral  negotiations 
as  well  as  the  cessation  of  arms  ship- 
ments throughout  the  region.  Last 
month,  the  Sandinistas  signed  a  21- 
point  document  of  objectives  to  serve 
as  a  framework  for  regional  peace.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  appears  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  is  preparing  a  four- 
part  peace  initiative  which  addresses 
Nicaragua's  relations  with  the  United 
States,  Honduras  and  the  rest  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  submit,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  developments  toward 
a  possible  peaceful  settlement  have 
been  fostered  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
armed  Nicaraguan  resistance  move- 
ment and  by  the  U.S.  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  democratic  na- 


tions in  the  region.  The  determined  re- 
sistance of  opposition  forces  poses  a 
threat  to  Sandinista  domination  in 
Nicaragua  and  has  exerted  significant 
pressure  on  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  negotiate.  For  the  United 
States  to  cut  off  its  assistance  to  Nica- 
raguan resistance  forces,  in  my  view, 
will  jeopardize  the  movement  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  toward 
greater  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  the 
United  States  fulfills  its  responsibility 
to  support  its  neighbors  to  the  south 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
process  and  which  are  threatened  by  a 
totalitarian  minority.  The  United 
States  must  make  it  clear  to  the  San- 
dinista government  that  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  spread  its  Marxist  influ- 
ence beyound  its  borders,  the  United 
States  will  employ  all  appropriate 
means  to  counter  its  actions,  including 
both  overt  and  covert  assistance  to 
those  who  seek  to  check  Nicaragua's 
campaign  of  subversion.  I,  therefore, 
cannot  support  legislation  which 
limits  the  range  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sponse to  Nicaragua's  terrorist  activi- 
ties without  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Sandinistas  and  Cubans.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  legislation  before  us. 

D  1250 
Mr.    DORGAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  taken  the  well  today  because 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  Central  America  as  a  U.S. 
Government  is  very  troubling  to  not 
only  a  lot  of  Americans  but  a  lot  of  us 
who  serve  here  in  Congress.  I  have 
spent  a  total  of  only  about  10  days  in 
Central  America  but  I  came  back  with 
a  couple  of  conclusions  that  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

I  came  back  with  a  very  dim  view  of 
what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  think  there  is  censor- 
ship there:  I  think  there  is  repression 
there.  I  am  not  generally  impressed  by 
what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua.  But  I  came  back  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  what  we  are 
doing,  that  the  U.S.  Government 
policy,  is  fundamentally  wrong  as  well. 

I  felt  that  way  before  I  went  and  I 
came  back  ever,  more  convinced  of 
that. 

I  hear  about  the  Nicaraguan  threat. 
All  throughout  Central  America  from 
Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  so  on,  we 
heard  about  the  Nicaraguan  threat. 
The  100,000  person  army  which  Nica- 
ragua has  supposedly  built,  and  which 
represents  the  threat  to  the  region, 
was  referred  to. 

So  when  I  got  to  Nicaragua  I  began 
talking  to  some  of  the  people  about 
their  army.  I  went  out  to  a  farm  coop- 
erative. They  said  there  were  19  fami- 
lies in  the  farm  cooperative.  There  was 
a  young  fellow  sitting  near  a  post  at 


the  edge  of  the  yard.  He  had  a  25-year- 
old  Mauser  rifle.  And  I  asked  him  why 
are  you  holding  the  Mauser  rifle?  He 
said,  "Because  I  am  part  of  the  mili- 
tia." I  said,  "Well,  how  many  are  part 
of  the  militia  in  this  farm  coopera- 
tive?" He  said,  "There  are  19  families, 
19  men  are  part  of  the  militia." 

•How  many  arms  do  you  have?  "  I 
said. 

He  said,  'We  have  six  rifles." 

I  said.  "Are  they  like  the  one  you 
have?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

I  asked  "How  much  ammunition?" 

He  said.  'Not  much."  "How  much 
training  do  you  get?"  "Once  every 
second  weekend,"  he  said.  "Somebody 
comes  and  talks  to  us  about  the  revo- 
lution and  we  do  some  amount  of 
target  practice  but  not  much  because 
we  do  not  have  much  ammunition." 

Now,  if  that  person  is  considered  a 
soldier  and  a  threat  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, then  you  ought  to  call  me  a  brain 
surgeon. 

And  yet  that  is  what  our  Govern- 
ment's public  policy  defines  as  a 
threat  to  Central  America.  They  con- 
sider poorly  armed  peasants  as  part  of 
the  100,000  force  that  Nicaragua  has 
built  that  allegedly  threatens  Central 
America. 

Let  us  at  least  base  public  policy  on 
some  kind  of  fact.  The  fact  is  that 
Nicaragua  has  a  standing  army  that  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  standing  army 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
dismiss  the  problems  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  problems  they  pose  for  the 
region.  As  I  said,  I  take  a  pretty  dim 
view  of  what  the  Sandinistas  are  dong 
and  I  think  they  do  cause  some  prob- 
lems in  the  region.  But  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  all  arms  shipments  in  the 
region. 

I  was  in  an  Ambassador's  residence 
in  Central  America.  He  was  talking 
about  arms  shipments.  I  was  asking 
about  groups  who  want  to  overthrow 
Sandinistas.  Clearly  arms  are  moving 
into  those  groups.  ARDE.  FDN.  and 
others.  I  asked  about  shipments  into 
those  groups.  The  reply  from  the  Am- 
bassador was.  "Well,  there  is  a  lot  of 
winking  going  on  as  these  arms  go  in. 
We  understand  that  some  of  it  is  going 
across  the  borders  of  neighboring 
countries  and  Nicaragua." 

I  asked  him,  "If  we  are  winking 
when  arms  are  being  sent  in  across  the 
border  to  destabilize  Nicaragua,  poten- 
tially to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  if  we  wink  as  policymakers 
when  arms  are  shipped  in,  but  we 
scream  terrorism  and  subversion  when 
arms  are  shipped  out  from  Nicaragua 
to  try  to  destabilize  El  Salvador,  isn't 
that  a  double  standard  that  is  hard  to 
justify  in  public  policy  in  this  coun- 
try?" I  think  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other 
quick  points. 


I  and  two  other  Members  of  this 
body  went  up  in  the  mountains  some- 
where between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua and  met  with  the  Contra  soldiers. 
We  met  with  about  240  Contra  soldiers 
because  I  was  interested  in  talking  to 
Contra  soldiers  to  find  out  who  they 
were  and  why  they  were  fighting. 

I  came  back  with  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  those  soldiers  are  not  Somosis- 
tas,  they  certainly  have  Somosista 
leadership  but  most  of  the  soldiers  are 
the  poor  people  in  Nicaragua  who 
have  become  disaffected  with  the  San- 
dinista government  and  decided  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  And  they 
formed  an  army,  the  Contra  group. 
They  are  trying  to  overthrow-  the  San- 
dinistas. There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

If  you  talk  to  them  any  time  at  all, 
their  objective  is  to  try  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  government. 

I  think  clearly  supplying  arms  to  the 
Contras  is  in  contravention  of  the  law 
in  this  country.  We  have  a  law  that 
forbids  supplying  arms  to  those  who 
want  to  overthrow  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

I  sympathize  with  some  of  those 
people  who  are  out  in  the  field,  I  have 
heard  the  stories  of  terror  and  kidnap- 
ping and  murder  and  so  on,  but  by  the 
same  token  since  when  has  it  become 
the  province  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  decide  that  it  should  over- 
throw a  foreign  government  that  we 
are  displeased  with?  Sure,  we  ought  to 
stop  arms  traffic,  but  let  us  stop  it 
both  ways.  Let  us  provide  some  stabili- 
ty to  that  region.  I  just  think  you 
cannot  have  a  double  edged  foreign 
policy  that  winks  as  arms  go  in  to 
overthrow  Nicaragua  but  screams  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  as  arms  are 
shipped  in  to  overthrow  some  other 
government. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement.  1  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  mind. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  other 
points.  I  saw  two  pictures  in  Central 
America  that  I  want  to  describe  very 
briefly.  One  was  a  picture  I  took  of 
three  refugee  children  at  a  camp  near 
the  Nicaraguan  border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dorgan)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dorgan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Those  three  chil- 
dren, like  most  children  in  that  region 
are  undernourished  or  starving.  The 
despair  and  the  poverty  that  you  see 
when  you  see  those  children  leaves  a 
lasting  impression. 

I  saw  another  child  2  days  later,  an 
11-year-old  child,  dressed  very  neatly 
in  a  Contra  uniform,  carrying  an  auto- 
matic rifle.  And  I  saw  a  lot  of  13-year- 
old    and    14-year-old    and    15-year-old 
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111  the  same  way.  The  point  of 
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gentl(  man 
H-iiDE. 

g- 
..-irman.  the  previous  speaker 
rpetorical  question:  When  did 
make  it  its  business  to 
other  governments? 
say  Lexington  in  1776,  this 
conduct  began  and  has  pro- 
through  history.  Hitler  was 
most  recently,  we  helped 
•  him. 

just  bristles  with  exam- 
is  country  trying  to  over- 
.  Resistance  to  tyranny 
to  God,  that  was  Jeffer- 
And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
.     ielding. 

S]  :NSENBRENNER.    I    thank 
gentl  ?man. 
Ch  lirman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
Boljind-Zablocki-Wright     amend- 
so  with  some  reluctance  be- 
r^cognize  that  there  is  merit  to 
such  as  those  that  just 
presented  by  my  colleague 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 
I  was  saying  in  the  colloquy 
mifcutes  ago.  that  colloquy  with 
gentjeman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
I  am  recently  returned  from 
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ago  last  Tuesday  I  did  spend 

hour  with  Daniel  Ortega  in 

and  had  a  rather  vigorous 

with  Commandante  Ortega 

Central  American  problems  and 

pro  ;pects    of    peace    in    Central 


convinced    that    if    this    bill 

with     the     Boland-Zablocki- 

imendment  attached  thereto. 

i  .ctually  be  lowering  the  pros- 

a  permanent  peace  in  that 

area  of  the  world,  increasing 

to  the  United  States  and 

„  the  possibility  that  at  some 

the    future   U.S.    troops   will 

)e  committed  to  that  region  in 


a  combat  role  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  I  asked  Daniel  Ortega  specifi- 
cally if  he  would  agree  to  forswear  the 
doctrine  of  revolution  without  borders 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  Central 
American  peace  settlement. 

And  his  answer  was  quite  revealing. 
He  said  first  we  must  stop  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  stop  U.S.  military  maneu- 
vers in  Honduras  and  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  then  he  would  talk 
about  forswearing  the  doctrine  of  rev- 
olution without  borders. 

But  meanwhile  he  would  continue  to 
support  wars  of  justice  and  liberation. 

Cutting  through  all  of  the  smoke- 
screen, that  means  that  what  Com- 
mandante Ortega  is  saying  is  that  if 
we  act  and  we  do  what  is  proposed 
here  and  we  pull  our  troops  out  of  the 
military  and  naval  manuevers.  then  he 
will  talk  about  stopping  revolution  or 
support  for  revolutions  in  places  like 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  possibly  even  Costa  Rica. 

n  1300 

But  we  must  act  and  all  he  will 
promise  to  do  is  talk.  And  that  is  no 
realistic  way  to  negotiate. 

Second,  what  has  been  going  on 
since  we  debated  this  issue  in  July,  I 
think,  has  shown  some  progress. 
During  my  visit  later  on  in  El  Salva- 
dor, there  was  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  flow  of  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels 
had  gone  down  substantially  in  the 
last  several  months.  Now  that  means 
that  there  has  been  an  effective  inter- 
diction of  those  arms  and  there  has 
been  indications  in  the  previous 
debate  that  there  is  corroborating  evi- 
dence of  that. 

I  believe  we  would  be  making  a  very 
serious  mistake  by  caving  to  the  de- 
mands of  Commandante  Ortega  with- 
out making  what  is  proposed  here  a 
part  of  an  overall  Central  American 
peace  strategy. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  pro- 
poses to  use  that  approach.  We  will 
quit  if  they  will  quit.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  quit, 
based  upon  what  their  leader  told  me. 
is  by  defeating  Boland-Zablocki- 
Wright  and  passing  the  Robinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  on  the  floor  in  terms  of 
who  is  really  causing  the  problems, 
the  conflict,  the  violence  in  Central 
America.  I  would  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers. Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  San- 
dinistas by  not  keeping  very  clear, 
pointed  promises  they  made  after  top- 
pling Somoza.  The  Sandinistas  are  the 


ones  who  are  causing  the  problems, 
the  violence,  and  the  revolution  in 
their  own  country. 

They  went  before  the  OAS,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and 
promised  that.  'We  will  have  free  elec- 
tions." Thus  far  there  has  been  pro- 
crastination and  promises,  and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  ever  were  elections 
in  Nicaragua,  it  likely  would  be  much 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  where  one 
person  runs  for  each  office. 

Another  promise  that  freedom  of 
the  press  would  be  instituted  immedi- 
ately as  opposed  to  the  tyranny  under 
Somoza.  There  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  quite  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  heard  testimony  after  testimony, 
meeting  after  meeting  with  dissidents 
from  the  Sandinista  regime  that  indi- 
cated there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press. 
Oh,  yes,  we  are  told  that  in  Nicara- 
gua anyone  may  say  anything  they 
want  to  the  press,  just  so  it  does  not 
offend  the  state,  just  so  it  does  not 
offend  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sandi- 
nista junta. 

Obviously  that  means  anything  that 
would  be  critical  to  their  beliefs  is  cen- 
sored. 

To  the  promise  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. I  am  not  so  sure  if  the  burning 
down  of  200  churches,  the  shutting 
down  of  the  only  synagogue  in  Mana- 
gua, and  the  deportation  of  all  the 
Jewish  community  in  Nicaragua  is 
freedom  of  religion. 

Freedom  of  human  rights  was  an- 
other point  that  the  Sandinista 
touted.  Another  promise  again  broken, 
causing  further  violence  and  further 
revolution  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Dr.  Bernard  Nietschmann.  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  on  October  3.  1983.  presented 
testimony  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  concerning  the  atroc- 
ities, including  crucifixion,  a  variety  of 
other  torture  methods  and  rape,  being 
used  by  the  Sandinistas  against  the 
Miskito  Indians.  His  testimony  pre- 
sented, in  great  detail,  the  gruesome 
activities. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  this  infor- 
mation at  this  point  because  I  will  be 
presenting  this  testimony  in  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  this  afternoon  or 
evening  so  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  truly  understand  the  details 
of  the  gross  violation  of  human  rights 
committed  against  the  Miskito  Indians 
by  the  Sandinistas  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  adding  his  point. 

And  to  his  point  on  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, what  have  the  Sandinistas  done  in 


terms  of  obliging  human  rights  to 
other  minorities  in  their  own  country? 
Well,  they  destroyed  41  Miskito  vil- 
lages, burned  down  57  of  their  church- 
es, and  13  in  one  instance  in  1982  were 
burned  alive  in  their  church.  There 
are  several  detention  camps.  They  call 
them  work  camps.  Built  for  400  to  600. 
And  one  in  Cubra  Hill,  for  example, 
there  are  12,000  Miskito  Indians  being 
herded  in  that  detention  work  camp— 
or  more  appropriately  what  I  would 
call  concentration  camp.  Another 
camp,  crowded  with  25.000  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  an  estimated  20.000  to 
30.000  Miskito  Indians  that  have  fled 
genocide  tyranny  to  Honduras  alone. 
Thousands  are  being  jailed.  There  are 
additional  thousands  who  are  missing. 
The  medical  supplies  at  those  camps 
are  very,  very  lacking.  There  is  starva- 
tion and  mass  work  forces.  In  fact,  at 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  before 
the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee, 
there  was  testimony  by  a  photo-jour- 
nalist and  photographs  of  mass  grave 
sites  of  Miskito  Indians  in  northeast 
Nicaragua. 

What  about  due  process  promised  by 
the  Sandinistas?  There  are  still  8,000 
political  prisoners  in  the  jails  in  Nica- 
ragua. Oh,  yes,  they  will  have  their 
trial  and  their  day.  So  the  new  junta 
decided  to  appoint,  for  the  due  process 
and  for  prosecution  of  all  those  8.000 
prisoners,  a  woman,  who,  during  the 
revolution,  sexually  coerced  a  general 
into  her  boudoir,  proceeded  to  make 
love  with  the  general.  Afterwards  sev- 
eral Sandinistas  entered  the  room, 
skinned  him  alive,  popped  his  eyeballs 
out.  And  in  this  incredible  atrocity.  30 
minutes  later  the  general  died. 

Now  this  is  who  the  Sandinistas 
placed  to  carry  out  the  due  process  of 
8.000  political  prisoners.  All  these  lies 
coupled  with  the  promises  of  political 
parties,  labor  unions,  private  sector  in- 
centives, none  of  which  has  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  Sandinistas. 

So  I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  who  is  causing  the  trouble  is  not 
the  United  States,  but  rather  the  San- 
dinistas themselves.  The  Sandinistas 
are  causing  the  violence  in  Central 
America  by  exporting  violence,  arms, 
and  the  revolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljan- 
DER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman's 
comments  on  the  Miskito  and  other 
Indians  in  eastern  Nicaragua. 

I  met  with  some  of  them  several 
weeks  ago  here  in  Washington  and  it 
is  very  apparent  to  me,  and  should  be 


to  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  exam- 
ine this  issue  at  all,  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragua  is  en- 
gaged in  a  program,  if  not  of  extermi- 
nation of  those  Indians,  of  destroying 
their  culture,  of  dispersing  them  from 
their  homeland,  of  doing  away  with 
everything  that  they  have  lived  for; 
for  many,  many  years. 

And  the  gentleman's  description  of 
the  atrocities  against  the  Miskitos  and 
the  Rama  and  the  Suma  Indians  in 
eastern  Nicaragua,  if  anything,  is  un- 
derstated. It  is  practically,  as  I  say.  an 
extermination  program.  In  fact,  the 
Indians  really  believe  that  is  what  the 
Sandinistas  have  in  mind. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make— and 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned this,  perhaps  he  is  going  to— 
what  the  Sandinista  government  has 
done  officially  we  are  told  by  defectors 
who  have  been  in  the  government 
itself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Nicaragua.  We  know  about 
the  outrageous  reception  they  afford- 
ed the  Pope  when  he  was  there  recent- 
ly. We  know  what  they  did  to  Father 
Carballo.  where  they  set  him  up  with 
a  woman  posing  as  a  prisoner  who  in 
reality  is  said  to  be  a  mistress  of  high 
government  officials,  then  a  man 
posing  as  her  husband  went  into  the 
house,  stripped  them  both  naked,  and 
ran  them  down  the  street,  while  San- 
dinista defense  minister  Tomas  Borge 
was  watching  from  a  van  outside  the 
whole  time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments and  wish  to  commend  him  for 
them. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Tomas  Borge.  who  is  the  Interior 
Minister,  told  Stedman  Fagoth,  the 
leader  of  the  Misura  Indian  opposi- 
tion, Miskitos,  Suma,  Ramas,  Black 
Creoles,  he  said  that  if  necessary  to 
bring  Sandinista  ideology  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  eastern  Nicaragua,  he  would  kill 
the  last  Indian. 

Now  I  know  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  in- 
terested in  participating,  however  indi- 
rectly, in  a  genocide,  but  Stedman 
Fagoth  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  aid 
does  not  come,  there  will  be  a  holo- 
caust. They  will  be  dying  in  jail,  dying 
in  concentration  camps,  dying  in  the 
mountains. 
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This  group  is  receiving  some  of  our 
aid,  and  this  group  will,  he  told  me,  go 
on  fighting  whether  or  not  the  aid 
comes.  They  will  fight  to  the  death. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  gave  them 
some  assistance  to  oppose  their  tor- 
mentors? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
points  the  gentleman  makes. 


Besides  the  list  of  broken  promises 
which  makes  the  Sandinistas  promot- 
ers of  violence  and  the  problems  in 
their  own  country,  and  region,  it 
seems  that  the  Congress  could  be 
great  perpetrators  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution in  Central  America  ourselves 
by  not  keeping  the  commitments  we 
have  made  through  the  OAS  Charter, 
the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Rio  Pact,  and 
the  beliefs  that  we  hold  dear  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  If  we  decide  to 
ignore  commitments  through  perpe- 
trating a  facade  in  the  guise  that 
covert  aid  is  illegal— then  we  have  lost 
the  one  aspect  of  our  character  that 
has  made  America  great,  a  reliable 
partner,  friend,  and  ally  of  those  who 
seek  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired, 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addi- 
tional seconds.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  see  clearly  is,  first,  that  the 
Congress  could  very  well  be  the  perpe- 
trators of  violence.  By  passing  the 
Boland  amendment  we  in  effect  are 
the  ones  who  are  encouraging  revolu- 
tion in  Central  America  by  the  lack  of 
resolve  to  keep  our  commitments.  And 
second,  how  were  the  Sandinistas 
forced  to  the  negotiating  table?  Only 
after  maneuvers  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  accelerated  involvements  by 
the  Contras.  did  24  hours  later  the 
Sandinistas  initiate  a  6-point  peace 
plan.  And.  recently  Fidel  Castro,  for 
the  first  time  has  offered  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate.  We  therefore  have  no 
alternative  but  to  keep  commitment 
and  pressure  negotiations  toward 
peace.  We  have  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  'no"  to  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljan- 
DER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  section  108  of  this  bill. 

This  Congress  in  recent  months,  just 
to  stray  from  the  subject  for  a  second, 
has  imposed  some  of  the  toughest  re- 
strictions on  aid  to  El  Salvador  that  it 
has  on  any  recipient  of  United  States 
aid. 

It  has  been  miserly  with  its  reluc- 
tant support  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
people.  Yet  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  Nicaragua,  we  were  more  than  gen- 
erous. When  the  Sandinistas  over- 
threw Somoza  on  the  promise  of  free 
elections  and  a  pluralistic  democracy, 
we  gave  them  SI  18  billion,  and  we  got 
them  $262  million  more  in  aid  from 
multilateral  banks.  Nevertheless,  since 
their  takeover  in  1979.  the  Sandinistas 
have  betrayed  our  generosity  and 
their  own  people.  They  have  reneged 
on  the  free  elections  that  they  prom- 
ised then,  and  they  have  indeed  cen- 
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21,  our  Secretary  of 

Shultz.  and  Director 

the   CIA,   offered   Congress 

fication  for  covert  assistance: 

Lo   pressure   the   Sandinistas 

efforts  to  export  revolu- 

efforts  are  not  likely  to 

Daniel  Ortega,  the  leader  of 

is  quoted  as  saying,  "We 


guide  ourselves  by  the  scientific  doc- 
trines of  Marxist-Leninism." 

I  quote  Thomas  Borge,  the  minister 
of  the  interior: 

The  revolution's  moral  imperative  and  his- 
torical character  make  it  inevitable  that  the 
energies  released  here  will  be  universal  in 
all  Central  America. 

Again  Borge  said: 

The  Nicaraguan  revolutionaries  will  not 
be  content  until  the  imperialists— 

That  is  US- 
have  been  overthrown  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

And,  of  course,  there  was  that 
member  of  the  Nicaraguan  junta  who 
in  June  said  that  Nicaragua  would 
glady  consider  installing  Soviet  mis- 
siles if  their  country  were  asked. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Tony  Motley, 
went  to  Managua  just  recently  and 
met  with  Foreign  Minister  D'Escoto 
and  Strongman  Ortega  and  urged  the 
Sandinista  cooperate  with  the  Conta- 
dora  group  initiative  halting  arms  to 
Salvador,  which  they  say  they  agree 
to.  Yet  recently,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  there  is  a  major  arms 
base  in  Nicaragua  holding  arms  bound 
for  El  Salvador  and  guerrillas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner) 
described  in  detail  his  conversations 
with  Ortega  himself.  It  shows  that 
there  is  no  serious  intent  to  curtail 
revolutionary  activities. 

Yet  here  we  stand.  In  past  weeks,  we 
have  placed  strict  restrictions  on  the 
aid  for  El  Salvador,  a  practice  we  con- 
tinue to  this  day.  We  are  pinching 
pennies,  and  withholding  money  for 
military  assistance  in  El  Salvador. 

On  top  of  that,  despite  a  recent  bill 
which  I  sponsored  to  repeal  the 
Boland  amendment  which  I  thought 
to  be  extremely  unwise,  and  for  which 
I  have  gained  37  cosponsors,  just  last 
July  we  voted  to  withhold  covert  aid 
to  the  counterrevoluntionaries  in  Nica- 
ragua, so  that  the  Communists  there 
could  solidify  their  stranglehold  on 
that  country  and  get  a  firm  grip  on 
their  adventures  elsewhere  in  Central 
America.  And  here  we  stand  today, 
ready  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

On  September  21  William  Colby, 
former  CIA  Director,  told  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  that  it  would 
be  a  big  mi-stake  to  put  new  curbs  on 
covert  operations.  But  here  we  stand. 
The  world  is  turned  upside  down. 
Members  of  Congress  are  actively  un- 
dermining the  strategic  security  of  the 
American  people. 

The  tragic  incident  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  destruction, 
should  tell  them  that  they  are  horri- 
bly wrong,  but  to  no  avail.  Well.  I  cry 


out  for  the  American  people  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  wrong.  We  must 
support  the  President's  efforts  in  Cen- 
tral America.  We  must  give  aid,  sup- 
port and  training  to  our  friends  in  El 
Salvador  and  her  neighbors,  and  we 
must  attempt  to  withstand  the  Soviet- 
backed  incursion,  by  helping  the  Con- 
tras  to  roll  back  Soviet  influence  in 
their  own  country. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amend- 
ment today.  As  I  listened  to  the  debate 
this  morning,  I  would  observe  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  we  approve  of 
the  present  regime  in  Nicaragua  as  it 
is  so  eloquently  addressed  today:  the 
question,  rather,  is  whether  the  covert 
aid  program  is  a  correct  response  to 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  is  covert  about  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
effect,  admitted  last  evening  that  a 
covert  action  program  was  underway 
in  Nicaragua,  and  it  has  been  known 
by  all  of  us  for  more  than  a  year. 

So  it  is  not  actually  a  covert  pro- 
gram: it  is  a  program  of  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  is  no 
longer  covert  but  is  intended  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  by  that 
program  because,  knowing  some  of  the 
members  of  the  business  community 
in  Managua,  none  of  them  support  the 
so-called  Contras  who  are  an  offshoot 
or  a  residual  result  of  the  regime  of 
Anastasio  Somoza,  who  was  universal- 
ly despised  by  virtually  everyone  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  tell  me.  the  business 
community  in  Nicaragua  tells  me,  that 
even  if  the  Contras  should  possibly 
prevail  in  the  region,  that  that  is  only 
the  beginning,  that  they  could  not 
gain  the  popular  support  of  the  people 
in  that  nation. 
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That  would  lead  the  United  States 
into  an  escalating  economic  and  mili- 
tary involvement  of  propping  up  the 
economy  and  sending  in  troops,  as  we 
did  earlier  in  this  century,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  that  regime. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  we 
could  resolve  that  once  and  for  all  by 
having  something  that  is  unique  to 
Sandinistas.  It  is  called  an  election. 
We  would  find  out  who  supports 
whom.  Why  do  we  not  just  have  an 
election? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  have  not  had 
an  election,  and  I  talked  yesterday 
with    the    Foreign    Minister.    Miguel 


D'Escoto.  from  Nicaragua,  and  said. 
"When  are  you  going  to  have  elec- 
tions?" 

He  said.  "We  are  going  to  have  elec- 
tions." 

I  said,  "Well,  that  does  not  mean 
anything  to  our  people  here  because 
we  have  heard  lots  of  promises  over 
the  years." 

But  that  is  exactly  my  point.  The 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  we  de- 
plore the  conditions  in  Nicaragua:  the 
question  is.  what  is  our  response,  and 
is  that  a  proper  response? 

Even  if  the  President,  our  President 
Reagan,  succeeds  in  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  even  if  he 
does  that,  that  does  not  insure  a  stable 
government,  it  does  not  insure  a  stable 
economy.  It  does  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  become  involved  in 
massive  economic  assistance  and  esca- 
lated military  involvement  in  order  to 
support  the  regime  that  we  are  trying 
to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  present 
government. 

What  we  have  in  Nicaragua  today  is 
a  war.  We  are  at  war  with  Nicaragua, 
the  United  States  is  at  war  with  Nica- 
ragua. But  the  victims  of  that  war 
were  best  described  by  Belisario  Be- 
tancur  in  his  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions 2  weeks  ago,  and  I  will  quote 
from  his  speech.  He  said: 

The  victims  have  come  not  from  the  cen- 
ters of  arrogant  power,  but  from  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  the  weak,  and  the  blood  has 
flowed  in  remote  provinces,  not  from  the 
fortresses  where  the  interests  truly  engaged 
in  the  conflict  are  to  be  found. 

We  are  penalizing  the  people  that 
we  allege  that  we  are  trying  to  help, 
and  I  am  frankly  embarrassed  by 
statements  of  this  administration,  like 
Fred  Ikle,  who  says  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  supporting  its  covert  action 
program  to  achieve  a  military  victory. 
I  say  that  the  only  victory  that  we  can 
achieve  in  our  policy  can  be  achieved 
here  today  by  supporting  this  Boland- 
Zablocki-Wright  amendment  because 
the  victory  can  only  be  of  prudence 
over  intemperance,  of  firmness  over 
foolhardiness,  and  of  stability  over 
recklessness.  We  cannot  win  any  victo- 
ry with  this  current  policy  and  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  administration's  policy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  a  moment.  If  any  other 
Members  would  like  to  speak  during 
this  period,  I  will  withhold  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
am  not  reluctant  because  of  the  issue 
involved:  I  am  reluctant  because  of  my 
very  high  regard  for  Mr.  Boland.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  man  in  this  body  or  any 
other  body  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
respect  than  Ed  Boland. 


But  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  at  least  one  or  two 
other  points  which  should  be  made. 
First,  if  we  are  concerned  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  forces  that  are  arrayed 
against  Israel  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
States,  then  we  should  be  alarmed 
about  the  forces  which  are  supporting 
Nicaragua  because  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista 
government,  by  current  action.  This 
means  we  can  cure  the  cancer  without 
committing  any  of  our  troops.  I  am 
aware  that  is  against  the  law,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  change  the  law.  We 
are  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
bringing  these  exponents  of  revolution 
to  power.  They  have  broken  every  sec- 
tion of  this  agreement  which  encour- 
aged that  support. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  every  year  to  pro- 
tect our  own  freedom  and  that  of  free- 
dom-loving people  around  the  world 
against  the  evils  of  communism,  and 
yet  we  permit  it  to  flourish  and  grow- 
right  on  our  own  doorstep.  To  me.  it  is 
a  contradiction. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  has  been 
made  here  on  the  floor  today  that  Sec- 
retary Ikle  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  a  new  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  stated  a  policy  that 
was  different  from  that  which  had 
been  stated  before.  I  would  like  to 
read  just  one  short  paragraph  from 
his  actual  speech  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  put  the  whole 
thing  in  the  Record: 

Every  so  often  the  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration proclaim  with  accusatory  connota- 
tion that  we  seek  a  military  solution  in  El 
Salvador.  If  a  military  solution  means  put- 
ting primary  emphasis  on  military  assist- 
ance and  military  means,  then  it  is  more 
factual  to  accuse  the  Reagan  administration 
of  seeking  an  economic  solution,  since  $3 
out  of  $4  in  requested  assistance  programs 
are  for  economic  aid. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  open  the  doors  to 
democracy  and  close  the  doors  to  violence. 
But  we  have  lo  use  military  means  against 
those  who  insist-until  they  have  imposed 
their  rule— on  using  violence. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ikle  follow: 

Remarks  by  Fred  C.  Ikle 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  lo  you. 

Central  America  is  closer  to  Baltimore 
than  is  California— in  terms  of  geographic 
distance,  that  is.  But  the  intellectual  dis- 
tance between  here  and  Central  America  is 
enormous.  Most  of  the  American  people  are 
not  well  informed  about  Central  America; 
many  are  misinformed;  and  some  are  out- 
right disdainful  about  the  cultural  and 
social  importance  of  this  region. 

You  all  have  an  obligation  to  remedy  this 
situation,  so  that  you  and  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress  can  engage  in  constructive 


support— or   constructive   criticism — of    the 
Administration's  policy. 

To  begin  with,  you  should  know  that  the 
President's  policy  for  Central  America  has 
not  yet  been  given  a  chance  to  work:  the 
blocking  votes  in  Congress  have  denied  the 
President  the  means  lo  succeed. 

Indeed,  members  of  Congress  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  the  management  of 
U.S.  policy  for  Central  America  more  than 
for  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

While  Congress  has  quickly  and  easily  ap- 
proved some  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  Security  Assistance  for  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  it  slashed  nearly  in 
half  the  much  smaller  allocation  for  nations 
in  the  Caribbean  region— so  much  closer  to 
home. 

While  Congress  has  been  generally  sup- 
portive of  the  deployment  of  some  1,200 
U.S.  Marines  lo  Lebanon,  it  fought  fiercely 
to  limit  the  number  of  U.S.  trainers  in  El 
Salvador  to  55. 

While  Congress  has  not  objected  to  large 
military  exercises  in  the  faraway  Indian 
Ocean  region,  its  many  members  have  heav- 
ily criticized  the  recent  military  exercises  in 
the  nearby  Caribbean  region. 

While  Congress  has  for  a  long  time  sup- 
ported Radio  Free  Europe,  the  fine  radio 
program  that  brings  the  truth  to  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe,  members  of  Congress 
have  delayed  for  two  years  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  Radio  Marti,  a  new  radio 
station  that  would  bring  the  truth  to  the 
people  in  Cuba. 

As  we  consult  with  members  of  Congress 
on  these  issues,  we  are  often  told  that,  you, 
their  constituents,  are  pressing  such  posi- 
tions on  them.  But  as  we  review  the  public 
opinion  polls,  we  discover  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  information.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  New  York  Times/CBS  poll,  only  8 
percent  of  the  respondents  knew,  both  for 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  whether  the  US 
was  supporting  the  government  or  the  in- 
surgents. 

You  must  help  us  overcome  not  only  a 
lack  of  information,  but  also  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation.  This  misinformation  is  not 
accidental;  it  is  the  result  of  a  well-orga- 
nized and  well  orchestrated  effort.  A  fabric 
of  fiction  has  been  lightly  woven  to  conceal 
the  essential  facts.  Let  me  review  with  you 
some  of  these  fictions: 

Fiction  has  it  that  US  influence  in  Central 
and  Latin  America  has  prevented  democrat- 
ic development,  that  the  spread  of  Leninist 
regimes  is  the  tide  of  history,  a  natural 
process  of  social  reform  that  we  should  not 
oppose.  The  fact  is  that  the  trend  toward 
democratization  has  continued:  among  the 
32  independent  slates  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  17  are  now  democratic.  Since 
1978,  five  countries  have  made  a  peaceful 
transition  from  military  regimes  to  elected 
democratic  governments.  It  is  the  much 
criticized  military  regimes  that  are  often 
transformed  into  a  democracy:  but  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  thai  was  succeeded  by  democracy. 

Another  bit  of  fiction:  that  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  would  have  developed 
into  a  pluralistic  democracy,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  US  intervention.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Sandinistas,  only  a  few  weeks  after  they 
come  into  power,  reneged  on  their  promise 
for  early  elections,  began  to  attack  the 
democratic  trade  unions,  and  invited  Cuban 
military  and  security  personnel  in  steadily 
growing  numbers.  Yet.  during  the  first  18 
months  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  the 
United  States  provided  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion in  direct  aid  and  endorsed  over  $220 
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blowing  up  bridges,  power  lines,  school 
buildings,  buses  .  .  .  You  have  to  defeat 
these  "rule  or  ruin"  forces  militarily.  This  is 
the  purpose  for  our  military  assistance. 

Every  so  often  the  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration proclaim— with  accusatory  connota- 
tion—that we  seek  a  "military  solution"  in 
El  Salvador.  If  a  -military  solution"  means 
putting  primary  emphasis  on  military  assist- 
ance and  military  means,  then  it  is  more 
factual  to  accuse  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion of  seeking  an  -economic  solution.' 
since  three  dollars  out  of  four  in  the  re- 
quested assistance  programs  are  for  econom- 
ic aid. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  open  the  doors  to 
democracy  and  close  the  doors  to  violence. 
But  we  have  to  use  military  means  against 
those  who  insist— till  they  have  imposed 
their  rule— on  using  violence. 

Let  me  make  this  clear  to  you: 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  defeat  for  our 
friends. 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  stalemate. 

We  seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democra- 
cy. 

And  that  victory  has  two  components: 

One:  Defeating  militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  the 
democratic  will  of  the  people. 

Two:  establishing  an  adequate  internal 
system  for  justice  and  personal  security. 

At  this  point,  let  us  recall  our  first  agreed 
principle:  We  do  not  want  the  United  States 
to  fail.  Hence,  we  must,  as  a  group,  allocate 
sufficient  means  so  that  we  can  succeed.  As 
long  as  Congress  keeps  crippling  the  Presi- 
dents  military  assistance  program,  we  will 
have  a  policy  always  shy  of  success.  We  will 
remain  locked  into  a  protracted  failure. 

This  the  American  people  should  not  tol- 
erate. If  we  are  merely  involved  to  fail,  then 
we  should  not  be  involved  at  all. 

The  resources  needed  to  succeed  are  small 
compared  to  our  investment  for  security  in 
other  regions  of  the  world.  Once  those  in 
Congress  who  are  now  blocking  adequate  as- 
sistance give  us  the  means  to  succeed,  the 
capability  and  determination  of  the  United 
States  will  become  clear.  This  will  make  the 
Soviet  Union  more  cautious,  which  in  turn 
will  help  our  succe.s.s.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  signal  that  we  are  afraid  of  victory  over 
the  forces  of  violence,  if  wc  signal  that  we 
have  opted  for  protracted  failure,  we  will 
only  encourage  the  Soviets  to  redouble  their 
effort.  We  will  be  inviting  ever-increasing 
difficulties. 


The  third  requirement  of  US  strategy  for 
Central  America  is  least  well  understood. 
We  should  seek  to  prevent  the  partition  of 
Central  America,  a  division  of  this  region 
into  two  spheres,  one  linked  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  one  linked  to  the  United  Stales. 
Such  a  partition  would  inexorably  lead  to  a 
hostile  confrontation  of  large  military 
forces,  a  confrontation  that  could  last  for 
decades. 

We  can  see  how  such  a  confrontation 
works,  as  we  look  at  Cuba.  During  the  24 
years  of  the  Castro  dictatorship,  while  the 
standard  of  living  deteriorated  and  human 
rights  were  widely  violated.  Cuba  built  up  a 
large  military  establishment.  It  has  the 
second  largest  army  in  Latin  America 
(second  only  to  Brazil),  it  has  some  200  MIG 
fighter  aircraft,  submarines.  8.500  to  10,000 
Soviet  advisors,  and  several  Soviet  intelli- 
gence installations.  In  addition.  Castro  has 
sent  some  30  to  40  thousand  troops  abroad 
to  provide  the  mercenary  forces  to  protect 
the  Soviet  imperial  outposts.  As  a  result  of 


the  militarization  of  Cuba,  our  sealines  to 
NATO  are  now  seriously  threatened. 

The  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  is  de- 
termined to  create  a  'second  Cuba"  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Ever  since  they  seized  power, 
the  Sandinistas  embarked  on  a  major  mili- 
tary buildup.  Today,  they  have  a  much 
larger  army  than  Somoza  ever  had,  and 
they  have  expressed  the  intention  to  build 
the  largest  force  in  Central  America.  Nicara- 
gua is  building  new  military  airfields,  and  is 
importing  Soviet  tanks,  helicopters,  ar- 
mored vehicles  and  other  equipment. 

This  'second  Cuba"  is  Nicaragua  would  be 
more  dangerous  than  Castro's  Cuba  since  it 
shares  hard  to  defend  borders  with  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica.  The  Sandinistas  have  al- 
ready started  terrorist  activities  in  both 
these  countries.  In  addition.  Nicaragua  pro- 
vides essential  support  for  the  insurgency  in 
El  Salvador. 

Even  after  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  brought  under  control.  Nicara- 
gua—if it  continued  on  its  present  course- 
would  be  the  bridgehead  and  arsenal  for  in- 
surgency for  Central  America.  And  once  the 
Sandinistas  have  acquired  the  military 
strength  that  they  have  long  been  planning 
for.  they  might  well  use  that  strength  for 
direct  attacks  on  their  neighbors  to  help 
speed  up  the  "revolution  without  frontiers" 
that  they  promised  us. 

At  that  time,  the  only  way  to  help  protect 
the  democracies  might  be  for  the  United 
States  to  place  forward  deployed  forces  in 
these  countries,  as  in  Korea  or  West  Germa- 
ny. Clearly,  we  must  prevent  such  a  parti- 
tion of  Central  America. 

In  the  Democrats'  respon.se  to  President 
Reagan's  April  27  address  on  Central  Ameri- 
can to  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress.  Senator 
Dodd  said:  'We  will  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  Marxist  .states  in  Central  America.  " 
Yet,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  done  exactly  the  opposite.  It  voted 
to  oppose  U.S.  assistance  to  those  who 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Marxist  state 
in  Nicaragua.  That  is  to  say.  a  blocking  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  in  effect,  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  sanctuary  for  the  Sandinistas. 

Congressional  legislation  to  deny  U.S.  sup- 
port to  the  democratic  resistance  forces  in 
Nicaragua  would  turn  Nicaragua  into  a 
sanctuary  from  which  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  could  be  safely  attacked,  but  in 
which  U.S.  supported  forces  could  not  oper- 
ate. This  would  enable  the  promoters  of  to- 
talitarianism—while being  supplied  and  re- 
plenished by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc— to 
attack  neighboring  countries  indefinitely, 
and  always  with  impunity.  Hence,  it  would 
deprive  the  Marxist  groups  in  El  Salvador  of 
any  incentive  to  compromise.  Indeed,  if  such 
legislation  were  passed,  the  Sandinistas  and 
Cubans  might  well  find  it  safe  to  increase 
their  assistance  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  to  step  up  the  destabilization  of 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  This,  after  all, 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  their  present- 
ly declared  objectives:  and  the  guaranteed 
sanctuary  would  render  such  escalation 
almost  risk-free. 

The  psychological  impact  from  cutting  off 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
forces  fighting  for  democracy  in  their  native 
land  would  be  severe.  Such  a  cut  off  would 
signal  throughout  the  region  that  the  totali- 
tarian Leninist  forces  represent  the  winning 
side.  The  democratic  forces  would  have 
cause  to  despair.  They  would  see  that  ter- 
rorist and  insurgent  attacks  against  them 
are  being  generously  supported  by  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  that  these  attacks  could 
be  conducted  from  safe  havens  that  would 


be  protected  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  effect, 
from  all  counter-interference.  Conversely, 
the  totalitarian  Leninist  force  would  know- 
that  as  soon  as  they  seize  control  of  a  coun- 
try, they  will  be  secure:  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  will  help  them  maintain  an  efficient 
police  machinery  to  repress  the  people:  and 
should  any  group  arise  to  fight  for  freedom, 
the  United  States  Congress  would  have 
denied  it  all  support. 
Let  me  recapitulate. 

Our  basic  objectives  for  Central  America 
are  clear:  we  want  to  strengthen  democracy; 
we  want  to  prevent  in  this  hemisphere  the 
expansion  of  totalitarian  regimes,  especially 
those  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  this  end.  we  extend  economic  support 
and  promote  democratic  development.  But 
given  forces  of  violence  that  will  not  accept 
the  democratic  will  of  the  people,  we  also 
have  to  provide  military  assistance— enough 
to  succeed.  In  addition,  we  must  prevent 
consolidation  of  a  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua  that  would  become  an  arsenal  for 
insurgency,  a  safe  haven  for  the  export  of 
violence.  If  we  cannot  prevent  that,  we  have 
to  anticipate  the  partition  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Such  a  development  would  then  force  us 
to  man  a  new^  military  front-line  of  the  East- 
West  conflict,  right  here  on  our  continent. 

To  prevent  such  an  outcome,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  must  work  together 
with  a  strategy  that  can  succeed. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  that  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  who  want  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  miscon- 
ceive or  misunderstand  the  word  in- 
centive. I  should  have  anticipated 
that,  because  in  the  Reagan  economic 
recovery  program,  incentives  which 
grew  out  of  tax  cuts  which  would 
permit  people  to  save  some  of  their 
own  money  and  to  invest  it  and  en- 
courage them  to  work  harder  was 
really  the  basis  for  the  program.  Now 
it  is  beginning  to  work. 

Incentive  also  is  a  concept  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Sandinistas,  to  provide 
some  incentive  for  them  to  want  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  suggest  if  we  remove  the 
pressure  on  them,  the  only  thing  left 
is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Baracada.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  sufficient  pressure 
to  drive  them  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Incentive.  It  is  a  very  useful  word, 
and  you  will  find  it  under  the  is. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  de- 
nying that  Mr.  Ikle  stated  that  he  was 
pursuing  a  policy  of  military  victory  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  What  he  said 
with  regard  to  military  victory: 
And  that  victory  has  two  components: 


One:  Defeating  militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  the 
democratic  will  of  the  people. 

He  did  say  that.  He  also  said, 
though: 

Two:  Establishing  an  adequate  internal 
system  for  justice  and  personal  security. 

So  he  did  not  say  that  we  should 
seek  only  a  military  solution.  At  least  I 
cannot  find  it  anywhere. 

D  1330 
Mr.   ALEXANDER.    Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  quotes   from  Mr.   Ikle  as 
well  which  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record.  He  said  this: 
Let  me  make  this  clear  to  you: 
We  do  not  seek  a  military  defeat  for  our 
friends. 
We  do  not  seek  a  military  stalemate. 
We  seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democra- 
cy. 
And  that  victory  has  two  components: 
One:  Defeating  militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  the 
democratic  will  of  the  people. 

Two:  Establishing  an  adequate  internal 
system  for  justice  and  personal  security. 

Is  that  not  to  say  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  to  impose  our 
will  upon  the  people  of  that  nation? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  read  the 
paragraph  above  that,  he  would  find 
he  is  talking  about  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  not  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  put  the 
entire  text  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  am  going  to 
do  that.  too. 

Mr.   ALEXANDER.    I   am   going   to 
put  it  all  in  the  Record,  and  we  will  let 
the  Record  speak  for  itself. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  So  am  I. 
Mr.    RITTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
whether  he  thinks  that  a  policy  of  ac- 
cepting military  defeat  for  our  friends 
and  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  is  an  acceptable  policy. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Well,  I  do  not 
accept  them  as  my  friends. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question.  They 
are  not  my  friends.  The  Contras  are 
not  my  friends.  They  were  deposed  by 
the  revolution.  They  were  the  friends 
of  the  regime,  the  friends  of  Somoza. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  They  are  not  my 
friends.  We  are  supporting  those  Con- 
tras, but  they  are  not  my  friends. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino) 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
people,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
knows,  were  part  of  the  revolution. 
Eden  Pastora  and  Alfonso  Rabella 
were  part  of  the  revolution.  Comman- 
dante  Zero  was  the  leader  of  the  San- 
dinistas as  they  stormed  Managua  in 
the  closing  hours.  The  Miskito  Indians 
cooperated  with  the  revolutionaries 
through  the  Misuraseta.  Calero  was 
himself  imprisoned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
marsino) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ritter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
great,  great  majority  of  these  people 
fought  for  the  Sandinistas  when  they 
were  a  broad  revolutionary  front. 
Somebody  said  the  other  day  that 
there  are  as  many  Contras  and  there 
are  as  many  ex-guardsmen  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Contras  as  there  are 
fighting  in  the  Sandinista  army.  We 
have  a  group  of  Nicaraguan  citizens 
perhaps  evenly  dispersed,  probably  on 
the  order  of  2  to  3  percent  of  both 
forces.  Now.  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  original  revolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
marsino) has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Siljander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  point  out  that  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nista junta. 

That  is  blatantly  untrue.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  time  and  time 
again  reinforced  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  out  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government. 

The  prime  point  and  purpose  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
revolution  and  arms  in  Central  Amer- 
ica; and  second,  to  force  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  to  comply  with  the  prom- 
ises they  made  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

It  is  obvious  why  the  Soviets  are  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  also  obvious  why  there 
are  7,000  Cubans  and  1,000  Soviet  bloc 
advisers,  PLO,  and  Libyans  alike. 

In  reference  to  the  PLO  involvement 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
report; 
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NE  Liberation  Organization  in 
Central  America 

an  Mark  D.  Siljander) 
inistas  overthrow  of  the  Somoza 
in  Nicaragua  was  originally  wel- 
I  nost  of  the  international  commu- 
timistic  enthusiasm.  The  United 
fact    gave    the    new    Sandinista 
$130  million  in  aid  during  its 
including  an  $8  million  grant 
the  Nicaraguan  government   in 
hfcurs  of  the  revolution.  This  opti- 
however,   into  a  cruel   night- 
he  Nicaraguan  Jews  and  Chris- 
as  the  neighboring  nations  of 
.  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
Sandinistas    selling    of    their 
radical  Marxist  elements,  most 
Cubans  and  the  Palestine  Lib- 
(PLO). 
speech  in  London.  Aleksandr 
n  stated: 

he  philosophical  system  of  Marx 

ind  at  the  heart  of  their  psychol- 

of  God  is  the  principal  driving 

fundamental  than  all  their  po- 

economic   pretensions.   Militant 

lot  merely  incidental  or  marginal 

policy;  it  is  not  a  side  effect. 

pivot.  To  achieve  its  diaboli- 
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this  entails  the  destruction  of 
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leadership,    by    proclaiming 
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:he  world  revolution  and  by  its 

of  religious  groups   has 
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link  to  the  PLO.  the  Jews  have 

nost   thoroughly  oppressed  reli- 

in  Nicaragua,  if  not  in  numbers 

in  the  completeness  to  which 

and  cultural  genocide  took  place. 

desire  to  overthrow  the  Somoza 

nothing  to  do  more  supportive 

t^an  any  other  bloc  of  countries. 

the  seventies  their  support  had 

Ls  Latin  American  nations  began 

political  factions.  Still  today. 
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Israel. 
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seven  Latin  American  nations.  In  his  tour, 
he  informed  the  governments  that  "no  un- 
derdeveloped country  that  backs  the  just 
cause  of  the  Arab  world  will  suffer  from  an 
energy  shortage."  In  addition  to  a  guaran- 
teed oil  supply.  Naffah  also  made  promises 
of  Arab  investments  to  strengthen  the  suf- 
fering Latin  American  economies. 

In  1981.  Arab  representatives  met  in  Tunis 
and  decided  to  focus  with  the  legitimate  rev- 
olution of  Nicaraguan  citizens  against  the 
dictatorship.  It  had  historical  roots  of  its 
own.  Just  why  Nicaragua  is  of  concern  to 
the  PLO  is  best  explained  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem's  mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  en- 
titled "For  Jerusalem."  He  revealed  that 
Nicaragua  played  a  major  role  in  obtaining 
arms  for  Israel  during  the  crucial  period  of 
its  creation  in  1948.  Kollek  met  the  older 
General  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  to  plead  Isra- 
el's case. 

According  to  Kollek.  "Somoza  as  well  as 
the  Nicaraguan  foreign  minister  cooperated 
because  of  their  strong  basic  sympathy  with 
our  cause.  Our  agreement  included  the  un- 
derstanding that  Nicaragua  would  vote  for 
Israel  in  the  United  Nations  whenever  the 
occasion  arose,  a  point  to  which  they 
pledged  themselves  out  of  genuine  convic- 
tion. "  Prior  to  the  1979  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion, Nicaragua  had  consistently  supported 
Israel  in  the  United  Nations  and  was  one  of 
the  very  few  nations  that  voted  against  the 
resolution  condemning  Zionism  as  racism.  - 

Clearly,  the  PLO  had  a  vested  interest  in 
overthrowing  the  Somoza  regime  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  results  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  PLO  are  evident  upon 
Nicaraguan  society.  This  paper  will  examine 
the  PLO-Sandinista  link  and  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  religious 
persecution  in  Nicaragua  and  other  Central 
American  countries,  particularly  against  the 
Jewish  community. 

ARAB  involvement  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Latin  America  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant source  of  support  to  Israel  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  Israel's  first  twenty-five 
years  of  existence.  Latin  American  nations 
provided  more  than  half  of  the  U.N.  votes 
supportive  of  Israel.  During  the  1967  war. 
Latin  America  was  on  gaining  the  support 
of  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to  oust  the  Is- 
raelis. In  conjunction  with  this  decision, 
•they  decided  to  unleash  an  anti-Semitic 
campaign  designed  to  undermine  the  status 
of  Jews  in  Latin  America,  to  nullify  the  po- 
litical and  economic  support  which  the 
Latin  American  Jewish  communities  provide 
Israel. "'  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion was  selected  as  the  primary  instrument 
of  the  campaign  in  Latin  America.  "Arab 
ambassadors,  other  high  ranking  emissaries 
and  representatives  of  the  PLO  have  been 
crisscrossing  the  region  in  a  coordinated, 
heavily  financed  effort  to  secure  authoriza- 
tion to  establish  an  official  PLO  office  in 
every  Latin  American  capital."^ 

The  PLO  has  made  limited  progress 
during  the  past  three  years  in  its  attempt  to 
open  offices  in  Latin  Amrican  capitals.  So 
far.  the  PLO  has  established  offices  in 
Cuba.  Ecuador.  Nicaragua.  Peru  and 
Mexico.  Brazil  and  Venezuela  were  thought 
to  be  prime  candidates  for  the  PLO;  howev- 
er, they  have  resisted  the  heavy  Arab  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressures.  The  main  ob- 
stacle the  PLO  faces  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
international  terrorist  network;  and  to  allow 
the  PLO  to  legitimatize  themself  in  the 
region  by  opening  an  office  would  endanger 
the  security  of  Latin  American  nations. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

The  Sandinista  government  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  abuses  against  the  right 
to  freedom  of  religion  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Jews,  so  far.  have  been  the  most  intensely 
targeted  group  for  persecution.  The  govern- 
ment began  its  campaign  of  persecution  in 
the  quasi-official  government  newspaper 
Nuevo  Diario.  On  July  15  and  17,  1982,  the 
paper  carried  articles  that  were  not  only 
anti-Zionist  but  also  anti-semitic.  Jews  were 
blamed  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  using 
the  'myth"  of  the  Chosen  People  to  massa- 
cre Palestinians,  and  using  financial  power 
to  gain  political  control  of  the  United 
States.  The  articles  referred  also  to  'Syna- 
gogues of  Satan."  and  rehearsed  old  canards 
that  "world  money,  the  banks  and  finance 
are  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of  Jews,  the 
eternal  protectors  of  Zion."  ■ 

Although  resident  in  Nicaragua  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  Jewish  community  has 
always  been  exceedingly  small.  The  1972 
population  of  about  200  shrank  to  about  80 
after  the  earthquake.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Anastasio  Somosa  in  1979,  many  Jews 
fled  into  exile,  along  with  others  close  to 
the  regime.  Today,  there  are  about  8  to  10 
Jews  living  in  Nicaragua,  and  only  a  few 
Jewish-owned  firms.  These  individuals  and 
businesses  exist  under  the  suppressive  con- 
ditions of  the  Sandinista  regime.' 

The  main  reason  for  the  departure  of  Nic- 
araguan Jews  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
revolutionary  government  treated  them. 
Their  properties  were  among  the  first  to  be 
confiscated.  Jews  who  owned  factories  and 
stores  were  ejected  from  their  homes  and 
places  of  business.  Their  properties  were 
turned  over  to  Arabs  and  local  workers. 
Many  accusations  were  made  against  them 
without  proof.  Often,  their  individual  safety 
was  threatened.'  The  foregoing  took  place 
in  an  environment  politically  and  emotion- 
ally charged.  Jews  were  accused  of  support 
for  the  Somoza  government  and  blamed  for 
Israeli  assistance  to  the  Somoza  govern- 
ment." 

The  final  blow  against  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity came  when  Sandinista  supporters 
scorched  the  doors  of  the  only  Synagogue  in 
Managua  while  worship  services  were  in 
progress.  The  Sandinistas  then  siezed  the 
Synagogue,  destroying  all  religious  items 
and  putting  pro-government  posters  over  all 
religious  symbols.  The  synagogue  then 
became  "an  elite  social  club  for  the  children 
of  high-ranking  Sandinista  officials."  "  Since 
then,  Jews  have  tried  to  regain  their  proper- 
ly and  return  to  their  homes,  but  the  Nica- 
raguan government  has  directed  the  courts 
not  to  act  on  any  request  by  a  Jew  seeking 
to  return  to  Nicaragua.'" 

On  a  number  of  occasions  there  have  been 
attacks  against  religious  leaders  which  have, 
at  times,  become  violent.  These  attacks  are 
not  only  specifically  aimed  at  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, but  also  at  the  Christians,  most  nota- 
bly the  Catholics  and  the  fundamental  Mo- 
ravian Church.  The  uneasy  situation  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  most  Nicaraguan 
citizens  are  professed  Catholics.  These  at- 
tacks have  been  sponsored  by  so  called 
"divine  mobs"  or  confrontation  groups  of 
the  Sandinista  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Nicaragua  (FSLN)."  Harrassment  has  also 
been  extended  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  who  in 
March  of  1983  visited  Nicaragua  and  was 
subjected  to  inexcusable  abuse.  The  Pontiff 
was  forced  to  speak  from  a  platform  that 
had  revolutionary  billboards  as  a  backdrop. 
Also  during  his  homily,  the  Pope  was  barely 
audible  to  the  large  crowd  because  the  San- 


dinista government  provided  him  with  a 
poor  sound  system  which  could  not  compete 
with  the  shouting  of  pro-goverment  slogans 
by  the  "divine  mob."  ''- 

In  addition,  the  government  banned  from 
publication  letters  from  Pope  Paul  II  which 
criticized  the  governments  effort  to  create  a 
Marxist  "peoples  "  church.' '  The  leaders  of 
this  "peoples"  church  have  insulted  the 
Catholic  church  by  trying  to  change  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  offensive 
reinterpretation  depicts  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  as  in  fact  not  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
but  the  "Mother  of  the  Revolutionary."'* 
The  government  has  also  gone  so  far  as  to 
discredit  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  instead 
label  him  "the  First  Sandinista."  '• 

The  government  actively  discriminates  be- 
tween those  clergy  who  share  its  political 
viewpoints  and  those  who  are  indifferent  or 
critical."*  An  example  of  this  was  seen  when 
the  regular  Church-sponsored  televising  of 
the  Mass  was  replaced  with  broadcasts  of 
priests  who  took  a  pro-government  posi- 
tion." 

Of  the  East  coast  Indians  and  Creole  na- 
tives in  Nicaragua.  80  percent  are  members 
of  the  Protestant  Moravian  Church.  The 
government  has  repeatedly  described  the 
Moravian  Church  as  a  center  of  counter-rev- 
olutionary sentiment.  As  a  result,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  reportedly  burned  more  than  50 
churches,  confiscated  church  property,  har- 
assed Church  leaders,  and  taken  other  ac- 
tions to  undermine  the  traditional  role  of 
the  Church.  In  addition,  government  groups 
had  stepped  up  attacks  on  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, Mormons,  and  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists,  accusing  the  sects  of  having  direct  links 
to  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.'" 

The  anti-semitic  curtain  that  has  descend- 
ed over  Nicaragua,  and  any  other  place 
where  Sandinista  inspired  revolutions  have 
spread  to.  is  one  of  serious  repercussions  for 
all  Jews.  To  emphasize,  one  of  the  first 
moves  taken  by  the  Sandinista  government 
when  it  took  control  was  to  cut  off  all  diplo- 
matic ties  to  Israel.'"  Obviously,  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Sandinistas  stated  inten- 
tion to  root  "Zionism  "  out  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  a  bloc  of  Salvadorans  based  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  loyal  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  asked  to  provide.  ".  .  .a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Zionist  state  of  Israel,  because  of 
its  participation  in  maintaining  the  deplora- 
ble conditions  under  which  the  Peoples  of 
Palestine.  El  Salvador  and  South  Africa  are 
forced  to  live."  -"  The  ideological  union  be- 
tween the  PLO  and  the  Sandinistas  begins 
to  be  exposed  with  this  statement  of  direct 
antisemitic  attitudes  towards  Israel. 

THE  PLO.  THE  SANDINISTAS  AND  THE 
SALVADORAN  GUERRILLAS 

On  January  12.  1983.  Danield  Ortega  Saa- 
vedra.  the  Commander  of  the  revolution 
and  a  member  of  the  FSLN  delivered  a 
speech  to  a  special  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  coordinating  bureau  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Countries  on  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. In  this  speech  he  labeled  Israels  poli- 
cies towards  the  Palestinians  as  being  irre- 
sponsible and  that  criminal  actions  were 
being  taken  against  "the  heroic  Palestinian 
people"  by  Israel.^'  As  the  Palestinians  were 
being  praised  and  exhorted  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  Jewish  citizens  of  Nicaragua  were 
being  essentially  expelled  from  their  own 
country.  The  Nicaraguan  Jews  blame  the 
loss  of  their  jobs,  homes  and  businesses 
along  with  the  general  persecution  on  the 
presence  of  the  PLO.-'' 


Late  in  1979.  1.000  delegates  from  Arab 
and  Latin  American  nations  met  in  Caracas. 
Venezuela.  These  delegates  formed  two  or- 
ganizations. The  first  is  known  as  the  Pan- 
American  Institute  of  Arab  Culture  head- 
quartered in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  second 
organization  is  the  Arab-American  Informa- 
tion. Publicly,  and  Communications  Center 
based  in  Santiago,  Chile.  One  of  the  basic 
initiatives  of  these  two  organizations  is 
made  clear  in  a  communique  published  by 
the  delegates  saying  that  they 
would  "".  .  .  work  for  the  free  self-determi- 
nation of  the  Palestinians  and  their  right  to 
a  homeland  ...  we  consider  the  PLO  the 
legitimate  representative  of  that 
people..."-'  Victor  Ananias  of  Chile. 
President  of  the  Federation,  was  quoted  in 
Agence  France  Presse  (October  6.  1979)  as 
stating.  "The  solution  we  propose  for  the 
Middle  East  is  the  disappearance  of  Israel  to 
make  way  for  a  secular,  democratic  Pales- 
tinian state."  -*  Other  delegates  were  asked 
whether  the  PLO  was  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion? Their  reply  was  that  the  PLO  armed 
activity  was  "legitimate  defense."  -'• 

The  PLOs  involvement  in  covert  oper- 
ations with  the  Sandinistas  is  not  a  recent 
occurrence.  Active  cooperation  between 
these  two  revolutionary  groups  has  existed 
as  early  as  1969  when  Bonito  Escobar  of  the 
Sandinistas  met  with  three  high  ranking 
PLO  officials  in  Mexico  City.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting.  50  Sandinistas  were  sent  to 
training  camps  at  PLO  facilities  in  Tyre. 
Lebanon.  Not  only  did  they  accept  training, 
but  they  fought  side-by-side  with  the  PLO 
against  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  in  1970.  Pat- 
rick Arguello  Ryan,  a  Sandinista  trained  in 
the  Middle  East,  was  Leila  Khased's  partner 
in  an  abortive  attack  on  an  El  Al  airliner 
just  outside  of  Amsterdam  (Ryan  was  killed 
in  the  attack).-"  The  ties  between  the  two 
groups  has  continued  for  fifteen  years  with- 
out interruption. 

As  a  result  of  this  relationship,  not  much 
attention  was  given  when  the  PLO  an- 
nounced a  grant  of  $12  million  to  Nicaragua 
for  economic  aid.-"  The  PLO  also  has 
helped  the  Sandinistas  to  gain  support  from 
other  radical  Arab  countries  such  as  Muam- 
mar  Qadhafi's  Libya  which  has  given  $100 
million  under  an  "agricultural  appropria- 
tion. "  -"  Qadhafi  has  in  the  past  aided  many 
other  terrorist  organizations  such  as  the 
Montoneros  in  Argentina  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Coordinating  Junta  founded  in  1974 
as  the  first  bridge  between  Latin  America 
and  Cuba.  From  January  25  to  February  1. 
1981.  Libya  sponsored  a  meeting  with  the 
Sandinistas.  PLO.  Montoneros.  the  JLR 
plus  two  Marxist  groups  from  Chili  (the 
United  Popular  Action  Movement  and  the 
Movement  of  the  Revolutionary  Left).  The 
stated  reason  for  the  meeting  was  "".  .  .  to 
draw  up  a  unified  plan  of  struggle  against 
all  types  of  fascism  and  imperialism  in 
America."  -'' 

In  addition  to  money,  the  PLO  has  been 
sending  massive  shipments  of  armaments  to 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
interception  of  a  plane  load  of  weapons  in 
Tunis  which  was  sent  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  PLO.-'"  Weapons  are  always  in  abun- 
dance and  training  is  also  being  provided  for 
leftist  forces  in  Central  America."  The  PLO 
Cadres  who  have  infiltrated  into  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  are  providing  this  train- 
ing.'^ Yasser  Arafat  has  himself  admitted 
that  Sandinistas  had  received  training  in 
PLO  camps. '■'  The  PLO  stated  in  1982  that 
it  was  fighting  alongside  of  the  Sandinista 
guerrillas.   These   were  actual   PLO   troops 


participating  in  combat  in  both  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.'* 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
12.  1979.  there  were  Sandinista  fighters 
training  in  PLO  camps  located  in  Algiers. 
The  activity  of  the  PLO  was  best  summed 
up  by  this  statement  by  Jorge  Mandi.  FSLN 
spokesman  to  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al 
Watan.  He  said.  ".  .  .  there  is  a  long  stand- 
ing blood  unity  between  us  and  the  Palestin- 
ian Revolution.  Many  of  the  units  belonging 
to  the  Sandinista  movement  were  at  Pales- 
tinian Revolutionary  bases  in  Jordan  ...  it 
is  natural  that  in  our  w-ar  against  Somoza 
we  received  Palestinian  aid  for  our  revolu- 
tion in  various  forms." "  These  various 
forms  included  PLO  pilots  sent  to  Nicaragua 
and  PLO  "freedom  fighters'  sent  to  El  Sal- 
vador." Also  a  plane  load  of  weapons  en 
route  to  Nicaragua  from  the  PLO  labeled  as 
medical  supplies,  just  as  the  recent  Libyan 
shipment,  was  intercepted  in  Brazil."  Those 
are  suspected  to  be  just  two  of  many  such 
shipments.  In  May  of  1982.  the  PLO  gave  a 
Boeing  707  jet  to  Nicaragua  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  arms.^"  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  Belgian  Air-Charter  Service 
that  is  wholly  owned  by  the  PLO  that  is 
used  to  transport  arms  to  the  insurgents  in 
El  Salvador,  through  Nicaragua." 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  PLO  started  with  a  similar 
ideological  base  and  has  expanded  to  their 
commitments  to  overthrow  governmenU 
that  are  contrary  to  their  vision.  In  a  letter 
from  a  group  of  Salvadorans  based  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  loyal  to  the  Sandinistas, 
they  stated.  "".  .  .  our  situation  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Palestinian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers."  *"  Because  of  the  unity  between  the 
FSLN  and  the  PLO.  Nicaragua  cut  off  dipl- 
matic  relations  with  Israel  and  granted  dip- 
lomatic status  to  the  PLO  on  July  22.  1980. 
The  office  representing  the  PLO  was  offi- 
cially opened  in  Managua  with  a  staff  of  70. 
The  PLOs  presence  in  Managua  was  accept- 
ed warmly  as  evidenced  by  the  hero's  wel- 
come Arafat  received  when  he  visited  Nica- 
ragua on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nista takeover.""  In  his  speech.  Arafat 
praised  the  "strategic  and  militant  ties  be- 
tween the  Sandinista  and  Palestinian  revo- 
lutions." *'■ 

Tomas  Bouge  Martinez,  the  Interior  Min- 
ister of  Nicaragua,  stated  to  Yasser  Arafat. 
"We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat,  that  Nicara- 
gua is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas."  In  response  to 
this  statement  of  goodwill  Arafat  replied. 
"The  links  between  us  are  not  new.  Your 
comrades  did  not  come  to  our  country  just 
to  train,  but  also  to  fight.  Your  enemies  are 
our  enemies. "  "• '  Of  course,  the  enemies  of 
the  PLO  are  the  Jews,  particularly  those 
living  in  Israel.  To  demonstrate  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  the  PLO  and  the  Sandinistas 
against  Israel,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  Israe- 
li embassy  in  San  Salvador.  The  People's 
Revolutionary  Army  claimed  responsibility 
and  said  the  bombing  was  in  "solidarity 
with  the  Palestinian  people. "  " 

THE  PLO  AND  MEXICO 

In  1975.  Mexican  President  Luis  Echever- 
ria  met  with  Yasser  Arafat  and  gave  the 
PLO  permission  to  open  an  office  in  Mexico. 
The  succeeding  President  of  Mexico.  Lopez 
Portillo.  reluctantly  honored  his  predeces- 
sors commitment,  and  allowed  the  opening 
of  a  PLO  office.  However,  the  office  was 
limited  to  a  staff  of  one  person  without  dip- 
lomatic status.  In  cooperation  with  the  As- 
sociation Mexicana  de  Amistad  con  el 
Pueblo  Palestino  (AMAPP),  the  PLO  office 
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has  used  cLltural  events  to  spread  its  mes- 
sage. In  a(  idition.  the  office  has  recruited 
exiled  lefti  its  and  revolutionaries  living  in 
Mexico  to  '  .ork  for  their  cause.  Examples  of 
the  PLO  a(  tivities  in  Mexico  include  anti-Is- 
raeli adver  isements.  publications,  and  dem- 
onstrations attacking    Zionism  as  Racism.  " 

•HE  PLC  AND  COSTA  RICA 

8.   1982.  President  Luis  Alberto 
an  extensive  policy  of  in- 
ty  in  order  to  combat  the  in- 
tefrorist  activity  in  Costa  Rica.  In 
le  specifically  expressed  concern 
>LO  and  Libyan  threat.  The  na- 
y  Agency  (ASN)  of  Costa  Rica 
that    Libya    has    been    training 
Ricans  as  terrorists.  The  ASN 
liijked  Libya  to  the  secret  terrorist 
operating  in  Costa  Rica, 
zeris  of  Costa  Rica  were  alarmed 
President     Rodrigo     Carazo 
of  the  Arab  cause.  It  was  re- 
the  Arabs  had  offered  financial 
to   the   President's   pet   project, 
•sity  of  Peace,  in  exchange  for 
to  open  a  PLO  office.  Ambassa- 
of   Costa  Rica   increased   the 
when  he  announced  to  report- 
government  had  officially  rec- 
PLO.  However,  Foreign  Minis- 
Neihaus   quickly    denied    the 
with    good    reason   since    Costa 
been    struggling    with    high    oil 
errorist  activity. 

THE  PLO  AND  PANAMA 

Arab  League  of  Solidari- 

Palestinian  People  and  the  PLO 

>  have  been  working  to  gain 

the    people    of    Panama. 

Herrera.   cousin   of   the   late 

Ojnar  Torrijos.  was  the  first  Secre- 

of  LIGASOPOLP.  Torrijos  was 

of  the  Panamanian  National 

the  eminence  gris  of  Panamani- 

After  the  death  of  Torrijos  in 

has  been  a  decrease  in  govern- 

[Jport  for  the  PLO.  However.  PLO 

d    propaganda   directed   against 

ian    Jewish    community    has 

ive.  LIGASOPOLP  will  contin- 

ion  in  Panama  with  Libya  as  its 

sponsor.   The   Panamanian 

has  kept  its  promise  to  prevent 

of  an  official  PLO  office,  and 

indications  that  they  will  break 
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fective  American  policy  which  protects  our 
interests  as  well  as  Central  American  de- 
mocracies and  religious  freedom. 
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CONCLUSION 
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and  there  are  no  indications  that 
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Arifat.  expressing  the  commitment 

in  that  region  of   the  world. 


a  great  revolution  that  can  never 
We  have  connections  with 
olutionary  movements  through- 
vforld.  in  El  Salvador,  in  Nicara- 
I  reiterate  Salvador— and  else- 
le  world."  *'■ 

to  Jerusalem  leads  through  Ma- 
is more  than  just  an  empty  state- 
by  Yasser  Arafat  on  July  27. 
clearly  intends  to  have  Nicara- 
Salvadoran  support  in  his  effort 
Israel  and  establish  a  Marxist 


ic  ated. 


vay- 


combined  with  the  Soviet  and 

prtsence.  poses  a  serious  threat  to 

secui  ity    of    the    vulnerable    Central 

governments.  The  U.S.  must  take 

consideration  the  Soviet-Cuban-PLO  di- 

long  with  the  PLO  threat  to  the 
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With  the  preceding  in  mind:  Do  we 
really  think  that  the  Soviets  want 
Nicaragua?  Do  we  really  believe  the 


Soviets  care  about  conquering  El  Sal- 
vador or  Guatemala  and  so  forth? 

I  would  suggest  rather,  that  they 
care  more  about  Mexico.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  oil  reserves  in  Mexico 
and,  yes,  the  1,800  mile  common 
border  with  the  United  States  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  destabilize  the 
United  States  economically,  socially, 
and  militarily.  The  incredible  com- 
ment made  by  Soviet  leader  Andropov 
that  they  would  consider  deploying 
cruise  missiles  in  Central  America  if 
we  deployed  cruise  missiles  in  Europe 
is  substantiation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  using  Central  America,  not 
solely  for  a  revolution  in  Central 
America,  but.  rather,  as  a  vantage 
point  and  a  bastion  for  the  export  of 
revolution  inevitably  to  destabilize  the 
United  States. 

And  may  I  quote  a  Soviet  adviser  in 
Managua.  The  quote  is  rather  interest- 
ing, and  I  want  to  reinforce  that  the 
words  themselves  may  be  rather  amaz- 
ing although  the  most  interesting 
point  is  the  arrogant  attitude  behind 
this  Soviet  military  adviser  in  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua.  This  comes  from  a 
free-lance  reporter  then  working  for 
ABC  television.  The  Soviets  said  the 
following: 

U.S.  infuence  did  not  work  in  Poland.  Af- 
ghanistan, or  the  Middle  East.  You  have  not 
got  the  capabilities  to  stop  us  in  Central 
America,  and  we  will  be  at  the  borders  of 
Arizona  in  18  months  because  the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  commit  anything  to 
assist  Central  America. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Do  I  believe  the 
Soviets  will  be  at  the  borders  of  Arizo- 
na in  18  months?  No;  I  do  not.  The 
point  is  the  arrogance  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  our  goal  is  not— and  I  rep)eat— our 
goal  is  not  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but,  rather,  to 
force  them  to  comply  and  stop  export- 
ing revolution  throughout  the  Central 
American  region. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  question.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  the  gentleman  be  given  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  respond. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  time.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hunter)  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  it  is  rele- 
vant to  this  debate.  I  know  that  every- 


one has  heard  it  before,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  at  this  time. 

If  this  threat  of  revolution  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  so  imminent, 
then  why  is  it  that  virtually  every 
Latin  American  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Honduras  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Costa  Rica,  is  urging  us  to 
change  our  policy? 

In  fact,  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, through  the  Contadora  leader- 
ship, are  deploring  our  action  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  they  are  saying. 

Please  stop  this  crazy  policy  because  it  is 
inflammatory  and  it  is  compounding  the 
problem,  which  is  social,  which  is  economic, 
which  is  political,  and  you  are  making  it  a 
military  problem. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman left  out  a  couple  of  countries. 
The  frontline  countries  that  are  on 
the  firing  line  agree  with  us— Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  those,  but  he  left  out  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  They  are 
also  with  us. 

Now,  as  to  Mexico,  if  they  were  ever 
with  us,  I  would  faint.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.  The  rest  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  angry  at  us  for  the  Malvinas,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that.  So  we 
should  not  just  take  a  poll,  because 
sometimes  if  we  ask  them  privately— 
and  the  gentleman  knows  this— we  get 
a  different  answer.  So  counting  noses 
does  not  help  us  in  this  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
except  as  to  section  108,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  except  for  section  108,  comprising 
titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II-INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  for  fiscal  year  1984  the  sum  of 
$19,100,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  END-STRENGTH 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  is  authorized  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
full-time  personnel  as  of  September  30. 
1984.  Such  personnel  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff  may  be  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  personnel  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  elements  of  the  United 
States  Government  engaged  in  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities. 


(c)  During  fiscal  year  1984.  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  detailed  to  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
except  that  any  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  may  be  detailed  on  a  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
for  the  performance  of  temporary  functions 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 


INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF  ADMINIS- 
TERED IN  SAME  MANNER  AS  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY 

Sec  203.  During  fiscal  year  1984,  activities 
and  personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a-403n)  in 
the  same  manner  as  activities  and  personnel 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
TITLE  III-CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1984  the  sum  of  $86,300,000. 
TITLE     IV-ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVI- 
SIONS  RELATED   TO   THE   CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY    AND    THE 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  CERTAIN 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  POSITIONS 

Sec  401.  Section  5  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403f)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  •and'  in  sub- 
section (d).  by  .striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .subsection: 

••(f)  Determine  and  fix  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an  op- 
eration position  within  the  Agency,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  any  other  law,  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Direc- 
tor, in  his  discretion,  may  prescribe.". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence may  exercise  the  authority  granted 
in  section  4503  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  detailed 
or  assigned  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  to  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  authority 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  sub.section 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  exercised  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  employees  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  detailed  or  assigned  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  subsequent  to 
five  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RESTRICTION  OF  CONDUCT  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec  501.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions by  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  which  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 


INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW 

Sec  502.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  of  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  by  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  but  pend- 
ing that,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  402] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlell 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brook.s 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  iCOl 

Broyhill 

Burton  iCAl 

Burton  ilNi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clingcr 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOl 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conle 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 


Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garaa 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Bk-kart 

Edgar 

Edwards  lAL) 

Edw  ards  ( CA ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Forsylhe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frcnzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydas 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundcrson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalcr 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lolt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 


Hammerschmidl  Lungren 
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Mack 

Madigan 

Marlene* 

Marriott 

Martin  <IL> 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA> 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M<x)re 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (C  ' 

Morrison  ( W|V  i 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parr  IS 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 
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Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 
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D  1350 
CHAIRMAN.    Three    hundred 


Members  have  answered  to 

a  quorum  is  present,  and 

will   resume   its  busi- 


B  TIC 


will  designate  section  108. 
of  section  108  is  as  follows: 

ON  OF  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
RY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligat- 
p  mded  for  the  purpose  or  which 
the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
indir^ctly.  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group, 
movement,  or  individual.  Any 
for  such  purpose  or  which 
such  effect  are  hereby  deleted. 

AMENbMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

BCLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


eqi  ested 


amendment. 

CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 

the  Record? 
Bt)LAND.   The   amendment    is 
ii  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
th  e  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  5.  strike  out  everything  that  follows 
line  19  through  line  3  on  page  6  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•PROHIBITION  on  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA:  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVERT  INTERDICTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

•Sec.  108.  The  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act   for   Fiscal    Year    1983   is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 
TITLE  VIII-PROHIBITION  ON 

COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA;  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVERT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 

•'PROHIBITION  ON  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

•Sec  801.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
Stales  involved  in  intelligence  activities  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual. 

■•(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  2760 
(98th  Congress). 

■'AUTHORIZATION  OF  OVERT  INTERDICTION 
ASSISTANCE 

■■Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
■■(1)  in  the  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
war.  the  provision  of  military  equipment  to 
individuals,  groups,  organizations,  or  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of 
countries  in  Central  America  violates  inter- 
national treaty  obligations,  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949;  and 

•(2)  such  activities  by  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destabi- 
lize the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuse  to  cease  those  activities. 

■■(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America  in  order  to  provide  such  country 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  use  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  international  law  the  use  of  internation- 
al territory,  for  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua or  any  other  country  or  agents  of  that 
country  to  any  individual,  group,  organiza- 
tion, or  movement  which  the  President  de- 
termines seeks  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  such  friendly  country  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  other  country  in  Central 
America.  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  openly,  and  shall  not  be  provid- 
ed in  a  manner  which  attempts  to  conceal 
United  States  involvement  in  the  provision 
of  such  assistance. 

■■(c)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  this  section 
only  if  that  country  has  agreed  that  it  will 
not  use  any  assistance  by  the  United  States 
under  this  section,  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 


to  destabilize  or  overthrow  the  government 
of  any  country  in  Central  America  and  will 
not  make  any  such  assistance  available  to 
any  nation,  individual,  group,  organization, 
or  movement  which  seeks  to  destabilize  or 
overthrow  any  such  government. 

■•(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  an  unclassi- 
fied report  which  described  the  proposed  as- 
sistance to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

•■(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

■■(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
in  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  in  Central  America.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promises,  made  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  July  1979,  to  establish 
full  respect  for  human  rights  and  political 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permit  political  pluralism,  and 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  nonaggression 
and  nonintervention; 

(2)  by  providing  military  support  (includ- 
ing arms,  training,  and  logistical,  command 
and  control,  and  communications  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should 
be  held  accountable  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  activities  violative  of 
promises  made  to  the  Organization  and  for 
violations  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organiza- 
tion: and 

(4)  working  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  the  proper  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  threats  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  common  action  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion, and  of  providing  the  mechanisms  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  President  shall  seek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  compliance 
by  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  of  that  Government  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States:  and 

(2)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigorously  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  states  to  bring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obligations,  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  military  support  facilities  to 
groups  seeking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central  America. 


(d)  The  President  shall  use  all  diplomatic 
means  at  his  disposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1982, 
especially  principles  (d),  (e),  and  (g),  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  in  other 
states,  and  international  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Slates,  including  inter- 
national surveillance  and  supervision  activi- 
ties, peacekeeping  forces,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  15,  1984,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  States  actions  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  including  requests 
for  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  is  short  and  this 
issue  is  not  a  simple  one.  There  is  no 
easy  solution.  Further,  no  one  party, 
no  one  Member  has  a  monopoly  on 
concern  for  the  guarantees  of  democ- 
racy and  security  for  Central  America. 

Nonetheless,  the  House  has  already 
exhaustively  debated  the  secret  war  in 
Nicaragua.  It  has  considered  several 
approaches  and  settled  on  one  which 
emphasizes  open  assistance  to  our 
friends  and  open  opposition  to— but 
not  armed  attack  against— the  Sandi- 
nista  government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  House  has  spoken— but  the 
matter  has  gone  no  further.  The  only 
way  to  insure  that  the  House  position 
on  the  war  in  Nicaragua  even  gets  to 
conference    with    the    Senate    is    to 


amend  this  bill  with  the  same  lan- 
guage which  passed  the  House  on  July 
28.  The  only  way  to  insure  some  ac- 
commodation from  the  President  in 
this  issue  is  to  reaffirm  what  the 
House  has  already  done. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  does.  It 
substitutes  the  complete  text  of  H.R. 
2760.  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  bill, 
as  it  passed  the  House,  for  section  108 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Section  108  prohibits  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  secret  war  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Boland-Zablocki- 
Wright  language  also  cuts  off  fund- 
ing—but only  after  U.S.-backed  insur- 
gents have  had  a  chance  to  withdraw 
if  they  wish. 

The  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amend- 
ment also  provides  $50  million  to 
friendly  Central  American  countries  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  They  may  use  it  to 
interdict  Nicaraguan  or  Cuban  arms 
shipments  across  their  borders.  It  also 
may  be  used  to  support  OAS  peace- 
keeping or  treaty  monitoring  forces 
provided  for  under  a  Central  American 
peace  agreement. 

Finally,  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Nicaragua  has  violated 
international  law  and  promises  made 
to  the  OAS,  That  the  United  States 
should  promptly  seek  OAS  action  to 
address  these  actions,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  support  the  OAS 
and  the  Contadora  nations  in  meas- 
ures which  seek  an  end  to  terrorism 
and  subversion  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  restriction 
against  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua has  expired.  There  is  no  current 
restriction  on  the  conduct  of  the 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua.  Administra- 
tion witnesses  have  indicated  to  the 
Intelligence  Committee  that  they 
oppose  any. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  nature  of 
the  war.  It  has  broadened  to  include 
air  and  sea  attacks  on  major  economic 
targets.  There  are  increased  tensions 
between  Nicaragua  and  both  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua  has 
threatened  to  add  warplanes  to  its  al- 
ready formidable  arsenal  and  has  im- 
posed conscription  on  its  populace. 
Given  such  escalation,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  administration  doubts  its 
ability  to  live  within  any  meaningful 
bounds. 

Another  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  the  policy  under 
which  the  secret  war  is  now  conduct- 
ed. The  administration  has  made  clear 
that  the  war  will  continue  until  it  can 
be  verified  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
not  supporting  any  Central  American 
insurgency  and  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  give  amnesty  to  U.S.  supplied 
insurgents  and  democratic  freedoms  to 
all  Nicaraguans.  Those  are  fine  sound- 
ing goals,  but  they  guarantee  either 
the  virtual  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 


tas, to  whom  such  conditions  would 
mean  political  suicide,  or  a  war  that 
will  go  on  indefinitely.  In  any  event, 
the  administration  is  offering  no  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Central  America  is  in 
dire  turmoil.  A  solution  is  called  for. 
But  it  must  be  essentially  a  Central 
American  solution— not  one  dictated 
by  the  United  States.  The  Contadora 
process  has  not  been  advanced  by  the 
fighting  in  Nicaragua.  As  in  the  past, 
the  war  continues  to  harden  Sandi- 
nista  policies.  Certainly,  it  has  served 
to  increase  Soviet  arms  shipments  and 
increase  Cuban  influence.  Certainly, 
political  freedoms  have  been  further 
curtailed. 

No  Member  of  this  House  should 
vote  to  continue  a  war  that  contradicts 
basic  American  principles,  and  certain- 
ly not  for  a  war  that  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  U.S.  interests.  Yet,  every  recent 
development  that  this  Member  sees 
appears  to  lock  the  United  States  into 
just  such  a  commitment.  This  House 
should  repeat  its  insistence  that  the 
United  States  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  peace  by  substituting  security  as- 
sistance for  subversion,  and  diplomatic 
pressure  for  guns  and  bombs. 

War  will  not  solve  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  problems  of  Central 
America— whether  it  is  the  war  in  El 
Salvador  which  is  fueled  by  Nicaragua, 
or  the  war  the  United  States  is  waging 
in  Nicaragua.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  doing. 

We  must  have  a  political  solution. 

We  must  insist  on  meaningful  nego- 
tiations. 

We  must  regain  the  support  of  world 
opinion. 

Therefore,  we  must  stop  waging  war. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  as  you  did  in  July 
and  support  this  amendment. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson) 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2760  as  they  now  appear  in  our 
intelligence  authorizing  bill  have  been 
fully  and  completely  debated  by  this 
body  before  and  I  will  simply  try  to 
tick  off  the  points  as  to  what  the  bill 
does  and  what  the  bill  does  not  do  in 
terms  of  responding  to  the  situation 
that  we  face  in  Central  America  at  the 
present  time. 

The  bill  does  unilaterally  restrict 
U.S.  conduct  without  regard  to  Nicara- 
guan behavior  in  Central  America.  Is 
that  good? 
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we  should  have  very  deep 
as  to  whether  or  not   the 
go  'ernments    in    the    Central 
region  would  be  willing  to 
us  in  any  overt  program  to 
flow  of  external  support  to 
a^loran  guerrillas:  even  if  we 
go  that  route,  and  pay  the 
will  be  huge,  which  is  mon- 
compared  to  the  amount  of 
t  we  will  be  putting  into  the 
t^at  is  presently  in  place, 
wonder  what  would  be  the 
of  our  friends,  of  the  Hon- 
apd   the   Costa   Ricans   if   we 
prevent  further  aid  to  the 
and  the  paramilitary 
are   now'   functioning   in 
because  it  will  certainly 
lauch  more  difficult  for  the 
group  to  negotiate  any  kind 
1  iable,  peaceful  resolution  to 
ts  in  Central  America, 
d  earlier,  it  does  nothing  to 
icpragua's  export  of  arms  and 
to     the    other    American 
nor  does  it  halt  Nicaraguan 
overthrow  the  Government 
Salvador, 
comp  letely  destroys  the  credibility 
c  ountry   in  that  part  of  the 
will  cause  a  total  collapse  of 
to  have  the  required  pres- 
tlear  to  have  the  Nicaraguans 
iird  in  order  to  tend  to  their 
irs    rather    than    promoting 
in  the  other  countries  in 
of  the  world.  Certainly  it  will 


Sand  nistas 

hat 
cour  try 


mean  that  the  other  countries  there 
such  as  Costa  Rica,  without  an  army 
of  its  own,  will  withdraw  to  a  degree 
that  we  will  not  then  have  the  coordi- 
nation and  combination  of  interests 
that  are  presently  represented  by  the 
Contadora  group  and  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

I  urgently  request  my  colleagues 
that  we  reject  the  Boland-Zablocki 
language  in  this  intelligence  authoriz- 
ing bill  and  that  we  then  adopt  a 
motion  to  recommit  that  will  provide 
us  with  the  proper  options  that  are  so 
necessary  at  this  time  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton). 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man which,  of  course,  is  identical  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  July. 

I  think  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  we  met 
in  July  are  two:  One,  we  have  a  new- 
finding  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion which  considerably  expands  the 
purposes  of  that  operation;  and,  two, 
the  war  in  fact  has  expanded. 

The  covert  war  continues  and  it  has 
expanded.  We  now  see  a  new  strategy. 
That  strategy  is  to  target  economic 
targets  like  electrical  plants  and  stor- 
age facilities,  and  fighting  in  the  cities. 
We  see  bombing  runs  on  the  Managua 
Airport:  we  see  seaborne  assaults  on 
fuel  tanks  in  the  Port  of  Corinto:  we 
read  that  Nicaragua  threatens  Hondu- 
ras and  Honduras  threatens  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  case  against  the  U.S.  sponsor- 
ship of  the  covert  war  is  stronger  now 
than  it  was  in  July,  and  there  are 
today,  as  there  were  then,  two  princi- 
pal arguments  against  this  covert  war. 

The  first  one  is  that  it  simply  has 
not  worked.  The  covert  action  has  not 
achieved  any  of  its  objectives.  It  has 
not  stopped  the  flow  of  arms:  it  has 
not  lessened  Nicaragua's  support  for 
Salvador:  it  has  not  forced  any 
changes  in  the  Nicaraguan  policies:  it 
has  not  turned  the  government 
inward. 

Indeed,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Motley,  said  that  support 
for  the  Sandinista  governments,  may 
even  be  counterproductive,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  argument  that  we  have 
been  making. 

Second,  the  covert  war  has  not 
brought  the  Sandinistas  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  What  has  it  done?  It  has 
driven  the  Nicaraguans  ever  more 
deeply  into  the  arms  of  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets.  It  strengthened  the 
Sandinistas'  resolve.  It  has  strength- 
ened their  support  within  their  coun- 
try. It  has  given  them  a  pretext  for  in- 
ternal repression.  It  has  increased  the 


risk  of  a  full-scale  attack  by  Nicaragua 
against  its  neighbors  and  its  neighbors 
against  Nicaragua.  It  has  raised  the 
level  of  violence  throughout  the 
region.  It  threatens  further  escalation. 
It  has  continued  the  long  history  of 
American  military  intervention  in 
South  America,  60  interventions  in  150 
years,  by  which  we  win  the  battles  and 
lose  the  people. 

The  second  basic  argument  that  is 
made  is  that  this  action  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Those  arguments  are  familiar  to 
Members  of  this  Chamber.  The  covert 
action  is  against  the  law.  The  OAS 
Charter  says  very  clearly  no  State  or 
group  of  States  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
reason  whatever  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  other  States. 

This  covert  action  clearly  has 
brought  about  wider  violence  in  the 
area.  The  covert  war  has  already  pro- 
duced increased  fighting  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  war  has  already  widened. 

The  covert  war  has  not  brought 
about  negotiations.  The  talk  of  the  21 
points  is  misleading.  The  fact  is  that 
despite  all  of  the  pressure  from  2 
years  of  this  covert  war  and  an  escalat- 
ed war  at  that,  negotiations  are  not 
underway  and  they  are  not  in  pros- 
pect. 

The  United  States  cannot  consistent- 
ly support  Contadora  and  also  support 
Contras.  It  cannot  point  to  Contadora 
as  a  sign  that  the  war  is  successful 
while  pursuing  goals  and  methods  that 
are  contradictory  to  those  of  Conta- 
dora. 

This  covert  war  holds  us  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  United  States  is  doing,  and 
all  the  world  knows  we  are  doing  that 
which  we  deny  that  we  are  doing.  And 
the  covert  war  is  simply  inconsistent 
with  our  national  character. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  presented  with  this  after- 
noon very  simply  is  a  choice:  It  is  a 
choice  to  continue  our  present  course, 
or  abandon  it.  Think  about  this  for  a 
moment  now,  there  are  no  American 
lives  at  stake  in  the  course  we  are  on 
now.  The  cost  is  minimal.  We  are  get- 
ting results. 

I  call  attention  to  a  letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Speaker 
of  this  House  just  2  days  ago.  One  sen- 
tence from  it  says:  "In  my  judgment 
such  an  action, '  as  we  are  contemplat- 
ing here  right  now,  "would  virtually 
destroy  the  prospect  that  Nicaragua 
may  agree  to  reciprocal  and  verifiable 
agreements  to  end  assistance  to  all 
guerrilla  forces  operating  in  the 
region." 

Now  the  other  choice  is  to  accept 
the  proposal  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

They  have  told  you  that  they  are 
going  to  authorize  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  to  interdict  arms.  That  is 
not  a  downpayment;  it  is  hardly  a 
downpayment  on  a  downpayment.  It  is 
the  first  installment  in  what  is  going 
to  be  a  collossal  bill  for  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  end  result  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  initial  cost  to  put  a  fence  up, 
even  to  begin  to  try  to  interdict  arms, 
will  be  $300  million  and  there  will  be 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  thereafter. 

Worse,  it  will  require  the  presence  of 
American  military  forces  in  the  region. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
man  this  system.  If  this  comes  to  pass, 
you  can  be  certain  that  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Lebanon  will  seem  like 
child's  play  compared  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWIjER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Intelligence  supports  a  strong  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  One  of  these  days 
you  will  learn  how  much  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND),  over  the  last  7 
years  has  done  to  insure  that  we  have 
a  crackerjack  intelligence  operation 
second  to  none,  which  is  our  finest  and 
strongest  form  of  national  security. 

None  of  us  oppose  covert  aid  in  its 
proper  place;  none  of  us  oppose  covert 
activity  when  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

What  we  oppose  is  this  specific  para- 
military activity,  unilaterally  conduct- 
ed by  the  United  States  of  America  de- 
spite the  advice  and  pleading  of  many 
of  our  allies  throughout  the  region. 
We  seek  to  stop  because  it  has  not 
worked,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana just  documented,  and  because  we 
cannot  foresee  how  a  military  solution 
is  possible,  even  if  it  was  desirable. 

Unlike  Angola,  where  the  Portu- 
guese went  away,  if  we  overthrew  the 
Sandinistas,  they  will  not  leave.  They 
are  Nicaraguans. 

The  30,000  Sandinistas  would  go 
back  into  the  hills  and  conduct  a  guer- 
rilla war  for  another  10  years  like  they 
did  for  the  10  years  before  they  over- 
threw the  Somoza  government. 

The  only  path  to  a  possible  solution 
is  one  involving  negotiation.  The  only 
possible  road  to  regional  stability  and 
peace  is  to  call  the  bluff  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, to  accept  bilateral  negotiations, 
to  put  to  ihe  test  our  great  Nation  in 
how  it  deals  with  a  small  nation— even 
one  whose  Marxist  government  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  fabric  of  all  we  stand 
for  in  this  country.  We  shall  always 
retain  our  military  options. 

Meantime,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  state  to  all  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  Contadora 


initiative  in  deed  as  well  as  word. 
Equally  important  it  would  indicate 
that  our  country  rejects  unlateralism 
and  that  we  choose  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  our  treaties  and  the 
framework  established  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  for  addressing 
our  region's  problems. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlingi. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. First  of  all,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  only  reason  Nicaragua  is  partici- 
pating at  all  in  the  Contadora  process 
is  because  of  the  pressure  that  has 
been  put  on  them  through  our  covert 
activity.  I  am  not  a  strong  supporter  of 
covert  activity,  but  I  do  believe  that 
that  is  the  only  reason  they  are  par- 
ticipating. 

And  to  the  gentleman  who  recently 
spoke  and  said  that  they  are  not  really 
participating  at  the  present  time  and 
the  process  is  not  going  forward,  I 
have  a  feeling  the  reason  the  process 
is  not  going  forth  at  the  present  time 
is  simply  because  they  realize  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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And  if  they  just  sit  long  enough  and 
drag  their  feet  long  enough,  we  will  do 
the  job  for  them.  They  will  not  even 
have  to  do  it  themselves. 

And  second,  a  point  that  I  made  ear- 
lier that  really  concerns  me.  It  is  one 
thing  to  talk  about  overt  activity,  but 
when  you  start  thinking  about  what 
that  is  all  about,  I  think  you  have  to 
believe  that  it  is  participation  of 
America,  it  is  participation  of  Ameri- 
can GI's,  it  is  participation  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  And  I  think  that  we  cannot 
go  in  that  direction  just  because  it 
may  soothe  our  conscience  to  say  that 
we  are  doing  something,  because  I 
think  that  something  will  broaden 
that  war  and  will  greatly  involve  us. 

So,  again,  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
try  to  be  Secretaries  of  State.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  try  to  be  ex- 
perts in  that  area  simply  because  we 
visited  a  couple  of  times,  but  we  would 
somehow  give  enough  time  to  allow 
this  operation  to  bring  about  the  Con- 
tadora process  and  in  return  have 
peace  and  prosperity,  hopefully  down 
the  line,  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  outset  of  debate  on  this  diffi- 
cult issue,  a  number  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  troubled 
by  proposals  that  called  for  the  United 
States  to  unilaterally  terminate  its 
support  for  activities  against  Nicara- 
gua. Such  approaches  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  any  incentive  for  Nica- 
ragua to  curtail  its  support  for  Com- 
munist insurgencies  that  are  subvert- 


ing neighboring  nations,  such  as  El 
Salvador,  or  to  enter  into  good  faith 
negotiations. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement to  the  strife  in  Central  Amer- 
ica appear  to  have  more  momentum 
than  ever  before,  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  armed  Nicaraguan  resistance 
forces.  In  short,  to  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  at  such  a  critical  juncture 
would  say  to  the  Sandinistas,  in  effect, 
go  ahead— there  will  be  no  more  cost 
to  you  for  supporting  guerrilla  insur- 
rection. It  would  also  say,  there  is  no 
reason  now'  for  you  to  listen  to  our 
concerns.  The  implication  of  that  kind 
of  message  could  be  disastrous  in  its 
timing.  It  would  be  a  classic  case  of 
American  indecisiveness,  of  jerking 
the  rug  from  underneath  our  friends 
just  when  a  show  of  resolve  promised 
to  bear  fruit.  It  would  be  a  classic  case, 
moreover,  of  American  shortsighted- 
ness that  could  ultimately  imperil 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and 
Panama. 

If  this  amendment  should  prevail,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  w-ill  pre- 
clude consideration  and  debate  of  the 
Robinson  amendment  which  we 
thought  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
rule.  This  is  no  time  for  partisan  poli- 
tics, given  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Foregoing  consideration  of  the  Rob- 
inson amendment  denies  this  House 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  current  reali- 
ty in  Central  American,  not  Central 
America  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
as  it  really  is. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress 
should  not  strip  the  President  of  an 
essential  foreign  policy  tool  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  effective  and  is 
causing  the  Sandinistas  to  realize  fi- 
nally that  they  should  keep  their  revo- 
lution at  home.  Passage  of  the  Boland 
amendment  before  us  would  savage 
the  President's  Central  American 
policy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zschau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  vote  on  this  amendment,  I  believe 
we  should  all  understand  exactly  what 
it  does. 

In  listening  to  the  debate,  one  might 
conclude  that  if  you  favor  cutting  off 
the  covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua, you  should  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

But  this  amendment  does  not  cut  off 
covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
Such  a  cutoff  already  is  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
covert  program  in  Nicaragua  would  be 
terminated. 

Instead,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment  relative   to   the  current  provi- 
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bill  is  to  initiate  a  new  $50 
eitravaganza  that   would   be 
ineff  active  and  dangerous. 

vant  to  widen  the  conflict  in 
>^erica  and  possibly  involve 
personnel  in  that  conflict, 
vote  for  this  amendment, 
want  to  stop  the  covert  pro- 
Nicaragua,     without     that 
and  not  widen  the  con- 
should    vote    against    this 
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^.  the  Cuban-Soviet  axis  has 

he  theater  and  has  selected 

of  the  conflict.  And  when  an 

shoots  at  you  or  your  allies, 
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Certainly    the    only    way    is 
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..  it  is  working.  And  our  sup- 
the  covert  forces  will  stop.  We 
it  tomorrow,  if  they  would 
jorting  revolution.  What  in  the 
wrong  with  symmetry?  You 
we  stop.  We  stop  and  you 
_  continue;  we  continue, 
our  national  character,  some- 
the   gentleman   from   Indi- 
do  not  know,   but   my   under- 
of  our  national  character  is 
defenseless  ally   is  attacked, 
character  says  we  ought 
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defend  them.  And  I  suggest  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  the 
frontline  states-to  coin  a  term-are 
under    attack.    And    you   stand    with 

them.  .    , 

The  morality  of  this  situation  is  to 
help  our  allies  and  not  reduce  our- 
selves to.  as  I  have  said,  wimpishness 
and  pleading  with  them  to  negotiate. 

A  statesman  from  the  other  body, 
who  is  the  outstanding  supporter  of 
unconditional  negotiation,  was 
mugged  recently  in  front  of  Gracie 
Mansion  by  some  mugger.  And  I 
wonder  why  he  did  not  negotiate  with 
that  fellow.  Why  he  did  not  sit  down 
and  talk  terms,  because  that  was  not  a 
lawbreaker,  that  was  a  cry  for  help. 
And  he  should  have  responded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   California   (Mr.   Pa- 

NETTA).  ,     . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  fiscal  1984  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  (H.R. 
2968)  as  reported  by  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
Boland,  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  reporting  this  legislation 
with  restrictions  on  U.S.  covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  approved  last  July 
by  the  House. 

Before  turning  to  the  legislation  at 
hand,  however,  recent  events  demand 
that  we  first  review  how  the  situation 
in  Central  America  has  changed  since 
the  House  last  addressed  this  issue.  As 
every  member  of  this  body  is  aware, 
the  intensity  of  fighting  in  Nicaragua 
and  scope  of  U.S.  involvement  have 
reached  a  new  threshold:  to  proceed 
beyond  which  will  have  profound  im- 
plications for  future  American  initia- 
tives in  the  region. 

Last  week  marked  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  chronology  of  our  deepen- 
ing involvement.  On  October  10  and 
again  October  14  major  oil  facilities  in 
Nicaragua    were     attacked     by     U.S- 
backed  rebel  forces.  That  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  been  actively 
involved  in  arming  and  training  these 
forces  is  no  longer  an  object  of  debate. 
What   is.  however,  cause  for  greater 
alarm    is   the   CIAs   reported   role   in 
planning    the    most    recent    attacks. 
Frankly,    the     -secret"    war    of    last 
spring  has  become  the  dirty  war  of 
today,    involving    American    weapons 
and  expertise  in  a  battle  against  an  es- 
tablished government  we  continue  to 
recognize  in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  present  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  fueling  the  flames  of  unrest 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is 
a  failed  policy  whose  continuance 
threatens  to  provoke  a  wider  conflict 
and  to  derail  efforts  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. It  is,  moreover,  destructive  of 
the  very  principles  of  justice  and  self- 
determination  that  we  have  sought  to 
nurture  in  the  region. 


A  FAILED  POLICY 

Prom  the  outset  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration sought  to  obscure  the  true 
nature  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  so  doing,  the  administration 
has  willfully  sought  to  subvert  con- 
gressional efforts  to  participate  in  this 
most  important  foreign  policy  deci- 
sion. With  specious  arguments,  the  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  its  actions  are  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Boland  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  funding  of  covert 
operations  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  advisers  have  insisted 
instead  that  covert  assistance  has  been 
provided  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  arms  believed  to  be  flow- 
ing from  Nicaragua  to  rebels  in  nearby 
El  Salvador. 

The  record  of  the  last  year  presents, 
however,  quite  a  different  picture.  As 
the  level  of  U.S.  assistance  and  num- 
bers of  U.S.-trained  insurgents  have 
increased,  the  violence  of  Contras  at- 
tacks on  targets  unrelated  to  arms 
interdiction  has  grown,  as  has  the  in- 
tensity of  confrontations  with  Sandi- 
nista "  troops.  American  complicity 
cannot  be  wished  away  by  pretending 
that  our  objectives  are  limited.  The  ac- 
tivities and  purposes  of  the  contras  ul- 
timately determine  the  nature  of  the 
conflict:  their  openly  acknowledged 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  present  San- 
dinista Government  and  the  size  of 
their  forces  point  not  to  arms  interdic- 
tion, but  to  military  confrontation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  this  policy  has  prevented 
the  flow  of  arms  through  Nicaragua. 
In  fact,  in  its  report  to  Congress  the 
House   Permanent   Select   Committee 
on  Intelligence  stated  simply  that  the 
present  program  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish this  primary  objective.  In  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  this  point,  the  ad- 
ministration subsequently  announced 
that  the  real  purpose  of  our  clandes- 
tine involvement  was  to  pressure  the 
Sandinista  leadership  to  mollify  its  be- 
havior.   Tentative   steps   toward    rap- 
prochement, highlighted  by  junta  lead- 
er  Daniel    Ortega's    pledge    to    sever 
military  links  with  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las provided  the  United  States  end  its 
covert  support  of  the  Contras,  were 
summarily  dismissed  last  July  with  the 
President's     solemn     pronouncement 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  a  regional 
settlement  so  long  as  the  Sandinistas 
remained  in  power. 

A  COUNTERPRODUCTIVE  POLICY 

While  the  administration's  inten- 
tions may  be  open  to  debate  in  the 
minds  of  some,  the  consequences  of 
this  dirty  war  are  undeniable:  Hun- 
dreds of  Nicaraguan  citizens  are  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  the  last  6 
months  of  fighting.  Moreover,  a 
nation  under  attack  is  less  likely  to 
question  restrictions  on  civil  liberties 
or  with  whom  it  is  allied.  And  in  fact. 


the  spectre  of  full-scale  war  has  given 
more  internal  leverage  to  junta  mem- 
bers who  have  all  along  favored  a  radi- 
calizing of  the  country  along  Cuban 
lines. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  bases  in  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica  for  staging  Con- 
tras attacks  has  exacerbated  regional 
tensions.  In  answer  to  efforts  by  lead- 
ers of  the  region  to  defuse  the  explo- 
sive situation  through  dialog,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  several  thousand 
U.S.  troops  to  Honduras  for  extended 
"training"  exercises  and  ordered  the 
deployment  of  two  U.S.  naval  groups 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  America. 
With  its  provocative  show  of  force,  the 
administrative  has  fueled  the  fears  of 
American  allies  in  the  region  who  are 
wary  of  escalating  border  skirmishes 
leading  to  regional  chaos. 

The  nations  of  the  region,  in  fact, 
banded  together  to  seek  conciliation 
on  the  basis  of  multilateral  diplomacy. 
To  this  end.  the  presidents  of  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Panama— 
labled  the  "Contadora  group"  after 
the  Panamanian  island  where  they 
first  met— have  set  forth  a  10-step 
plan  for  containing  and  defusing  the 
present  crisis.  Central  to  their  plan  is 
the  call  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
arms  shipments,  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  military  advisers  and  respect 
for  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 
Yet  while  President  Reagan  was  quick 
to  express  his  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora process,  present  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  region  threatens  to  under- 
mine their  efforts  altogether. 

AN  UNWORTHY  POLICY 

Ultimately  we  must  question  wheth- 
er present  policy  is  consistent  with 
American  values.  Our  association  with 
forces  of  the  discredited  Somoza 
regime  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  our 
Nation's  professed  commitment  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
our  condemnation  of  world  terrorism. 
We  must  show  the  nations  of  Central 
America  that  their  dreams  for  a  better 
future  can  be  built  on  a  foundation  of 
democracy,  not  through  military  force 
or  recurring  U.S.  intervention. 

To  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
today  is  to  pursue  a  reverse  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  and  with  no  greater  justifica- 
tion. If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  a 
leader  in  the  world,  most  especially  a 
leader  in  preserving  the  peace  and  se- 
curity we  so  treasure,  then  we  must 
lead  by  example,  not  merely  by  force. 

Legislated  prohibitions  are,  admit- 
tedly, no  substitute  for  constructive 
policy  alternatives,  yet  H.R.  2968  is  a 
vital  first  step  toward  restoring  credi- 
bility in  U.S.  policy.  The  administra- 
tion's preoccupation  with  military  pos- 
turing in  Central  America  demon- 
strates a  contempt  for  our  allies  in 
this  hemisphere  and  their  plans  for 
peace.  We  know  the  limitations  of 
acting  unilaterally  and,  in  light  of  es- 
calating hostilities,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  move  forward  to  fulfill  our 


commitment  to  peace  by  throwing  our 
diplomatic  weight  behind  the  Conta- 
dora process. 

At  this  late  hour.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  prohibition 
of  covert  operations  in  Nicaragua  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's dirty  war  against  that  nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wrighti. 

D  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
week  ago  I  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Central  America  with  the 
Kissinger  Commission.  During  that 
period  I  gained  some  new  insights  and 
some  new  perspectives  which  I  had  not 
previously  known.  Had  there  been  a 
secret  session,  there  are  certain  things 
I  might  have  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers. As  it  is,  I  am  attempting  to  distill 
into  a  very  short  period  some  of  the 
impressions  and  information  that  I 
gained. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  very  nearly  completed  a 
transition  to  a  police  state  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  have  installed  in  each  city 
residential  block  an  informer  whose 
official  responsibility  is  to  report  to 
the  government  whenever  there  are 
meetings  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
people  gathering  in  any  home— remi- 
niscent of  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  they  do  pose  a  threat  to  their 
neighbors,  not  only  to  those  neighbors 
into  whose  territory  they  have  sent 
armed  guerrillas.  Also  that  threat  is 
felt  in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

Great  numbers  of  refugees  have  fled 
into  both  of  those  countries  from 
Nicaragua.  Some  of  the  intelligence 
people  in  one  of  those  countries  esti- 
mate the  probability  that  70  out  of 
every  100  are  legitimate  refugees  flee- 
ing the  oppressive  conditions  in  Nica- 
ragua: perhaps  30  are  agents  sent  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
foment  trouble.  In  Costa  Rica  they 
have  tried  to  create  general  strikes. 
They  have  been  unsuccessful  because 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Costa  Rican 
democracy  and  the  Costa  Rican  lead- 
ers. Nonetheless,  such  attempts  are 
being  made. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  perhaps  I  do 
agree  with  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  really  must 
have  an  understanding.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  going  about  it  the  right 
way.  The  right  way  in  my  opinion  is 
the  way  proposed  in  the  Boland 
amendment.  That  is  to  call  upon  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  since 
it  was  that  very  organization  which 
gave  legitimacy  to  this  present  Nicara- 


guan Government,  to  face  them  with 
the  failure  and  the  refusal  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  the  terms  to 
which  it  solemnly  agreed  when  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in- 
stalled it  as  the  official  government  of 
that  country. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
hemisphere-wide  action  brought  upon 
them  by  their  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  should  not  be  the  unilateral 
initiative  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  supported  is  that  it 
provides  an  extra  measure  of  strength 
and  help  to  friendly  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  to  seal  off  their  borders 
from  the  instrusion  of  arms.  And 
those  arms  are  coming,  yes,  through 
Nicaragua;  some  of  them  from  Cuba; 
some  of  them  from  Eastern  European 
States;  and,  interestingly  enough,  a 
great  many  of  those  arms  are  coming 
from  Libya,  whose  Qadhafi  is,  as  we 
know,  one  of  the  most  temperamental- 
ly unstable  of  the  world's  leaders. 

We  need  to  be  very  much  at  pains  to 
demonstrate  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere that  our  friendship  and  our 
support  and  our  resolve  to  help  such 
friendly  countries  as  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador  and,  yes, 
Guatemala,  as  well  as  Panama,  is  un- 
equivocal. 

Throughout  the  entirety  of  Central 
America,  shock  waves  have  caused 
tremors  as  leaders  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  drastically  reduced  our 
assistance  levels  to  El  Salvador. 

One  national  leader,  whom  I  can 
name  to  you  individually  and  private- 
ly, and  whose  identity  will  evoke  real 
credibility  with  you.  said  a  very  reveal- 
ing thing  to  me  in  private,  in  answer 
to  a  question.  He  said  the  reason  lead- 
ers in  Latin  America  are  loath  to  cozy 
up  very  closely  in  public  to  the  United 
States  and  publicly  to  endorse  our 
policies  is  because  of  our  habit,  he 
said,  of  abandoning  those  who  have 
been  our  best  friends. 

Think  about  it.  Think  about  what 
that  reputation  can  portend.  Think 
about  it  when  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  comes  before  you. 

El  Salvador  wants  very  desperately 
to  have  freedom.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  more  dramatic  demonstration 
in  this  entire  hemisphere  of  a  thirst 
for  freedom  than  that  given  last  year 
by  the  plain  and  simple  Salvadoran 
citizens  who  walked  on  bare  feet  and 
stood  sometimes  for  4  hours  waiting 
for  the  privilege  of  voting.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  that  country's  qualified  voters 
voted  when  given  that  opportunity,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  guerrillas  to 
their  very  lives. 

No,  I  do  not  have  much  faith  that 
the  guerrillas  will  agree  to  a  peaceful 
electoral  resolution.  I  wish  I  did.  I  am 
supporting  every  effort  to  try  to  con- 
tinue that  effort.  But  I  talked  with 
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replied: 

•  the  objectives  of  a  general  staff 
Somozist  guardsmen.  For  exam- 
staff  includes  Captain  Lagos  the 
mber   of   the   National    Security 
colonels  and  captains  of 
Guard.  In  other  words.  I  don't 
they  want  a  revolution  full  of 
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nted  a  single  prisoner. 
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morning  of  September  18.  1978. 

Morales  was  murdered  by  the  Na- 
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in  her  Esteli  home.  On  the  day  of  her  funer- 
al the  National  Guard  forced  their  way  mto 
the  garden  of  the  Morales  home  and  killed 
five  of  the  si.\  mourners  in  a  bloody  slaugh- 
ter. The  sixth.  Humferto  Fucavo.  was  later 
pulled  alive  from  the  bodies  heaped  in  the 
grave  which  had  originally  been  dug  to  re- 
ceive the  body  of  Senora  Morales. 

Or  another  incident:  On  March  3  of 
that  year  John  McCarty.  an  American 
citizen  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a 
schoolteacher,  was  out  driving  with 
another  American  and  a  Nicaraguan 
friend.  They  were  passing  down  a 
street  by  a  National  Guard  barricade 
and  the  National  Guard  without  warn- 
ing opened  fire  and  hit  John  McCarty 
in  the  head.  His  friend  continued  to 
drive  the  car  trying  to  get  him  to  the 
hospital.  Before  they  could  get  him  to 
the  hospital  they  were  stopped  by  the 
National  Guard,  who  ordered  them 
out  of  the  car,  beat  the  other  Ameri- 
can and  Nicaraguan  with  their  rifle 
butts,  and  allowed  John  McCarty  to 
die  of  his  wounds  in  that  car  without 
taking  him  to  the  hospital. 

Remember,  these  are  the  guys  who 
are  called  freedom  fighters.  These  are 
the  fine  gentlemen  who  want  to  bring 
democracy  to  Nicaragua. 

These  types  of  incidents,  which  I 
have  just  "described,  have  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  within 
the  National  Guard.  And  yet  there  is 
more. 

In  September  1978,  there  were  upris- 
ings in  many  of  Nicaragua's  cities  led 
by  the  Tercista  faction  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Very  quickly,  the  National 
Guard  regained  control.  And  very 
quickly,  the  Tercistas  left  the  cities. 

But  the  National  Guard  was  not 
done.  For  19  days,  starting  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1978.  there  was  a  massive  and 
deliberate  effort  in  at  least  five  Nica- 
raguan cities  to  terrorize  the  citizens 
into  submission.  OAS  officials  estimat- 
ed that  during  this  campaign  of  terror, 
and  that  is  what  it  was,  not  combat, 
but  a  terrorizing  operation,  3,000 
people  were  killed. 

Who  were  the  targets?  Young  men, 
any  young  men  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  25.  The  standard  procedure  was  to 
go  into  a  heavily  populated  neighbor- 
hood, occupy  the  area,  gather  the  fam- 
ilies together,  separate  the  young  men 
from  the  rest  and  shoot  them. 

Listen  to  this  description  from  the 
findings  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  when  they 
went  to  Nicaragua,  using  the  names  of 
the  people  killed: 

During  an  aerial  bombing,  the  National 
Guard  broke  down  the  doors  of  Arnulfo  Ce- 
pedas  family  in  Lebn  and  ordered  everyone 
into  the  patio.  The  women,  after  begging, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  The 
men  went  to  the  patio.  A  military  official 
then  ordered  the  men.  one  by  one.  to  go 
back  into  the  house.  Emilio  Herrara.  16 
years  old.  got  up  from  where  he  was  kneel- 
ing made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  he 
was  stepping  through  the  doorway,  they 
shot  him  in  the  base  of  the  neck.  Next  they 
ordered  Antonio  Gonzales  to  step  up.  They 


shot  him  in  the  juglar  vein.  The  three  other 
boys  seeing  what  was  happening,  ran  to  the 
back  of  the  patio  where  they  were  shot  .  .  . 
They  shot  Juan  Rodriquez  and  then,  shot  at 
Arnulfo  and  his  14  year  old  son.  Benito,  who 
were  kneeling  embracing  one  another.  The 
shots  hit  some  glass  and  the  two  pretended 
they  were  dead  .  .  .  Before  leaving,  the 
Guard  went  to  the  room  of  two  old  men  and 
killed  70  year  old  Carlos  Mardiaga.  who  was 
deaf,  in  his  bed  and  65  year  old  Juan  Cas- 
tillo in  a  chair. 

Signed:  Arnulfo  Cepeda.  Silvia  Pereze, 
Rosa  Gonzales,  etc. 

And  there  is  more.  The  uprising  in 
September  1978  was  put  down  ruth- 
lessly. But  in  1979.  the  Sandinista  re- 
grouped and  the  three  factions 
merged.  They  were  supported  by 
almost  the  entire  population.  Somoza 
and  his  guardsmen,  however,  refused 
to  work  out  a  peaceful  means  to  settle 
the  conflict. 

According  to  the  report  "Nicaragua: 
A  Country  Study,"  published  in  1982 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army, 
30,000  to  50,000  died  during  the  insur- 
rection. Were  most  of  them  killed  in 
combat?  No;  most  of  them  died  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  National  Guard  con- 
tinued its  pattern  of  indiscriminately 
killing  young  men,  unarmed  young 
men,  after  an  encounter  with  the  San- 
dinista soldiers.  Let  me  be  clear.  There 
would  be  combat  and  then  following 
the  combat,  the  National  Guard  would 
sometimes  seize  young  men  and  kill 
them  or  just  start  shooting  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  most  ol 
the  people  killed  in  this  fashion  were 
politically  neutral.  They  were  not. 
They  opposed  the  government,  and 
most  supported  the  Sandinistas.  But 
most  were  unarmed.  And  that  is  a  cru- 
cial difference.  As  Pastora  pointed  out, 
his  forces  take  prisoners  and  release 
them  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  FDN,  the 
National  Guard-led  FDN,  says  Pas- 
tora. does  not  take  prisoners.  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  National  Guard 
now  and  it  was  the  essence  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  during  the  Somoza 
period. 

I  ask  this  Chamber  do  we  really 
want  to  be  party  to  putting  these 
people  back  in  power?  And  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  is  the  former 
guardsmen  who  are  in  control  of  the 

FDN. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  initiate  a 
clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  Cen- 
tral American  policy.  Consider  what 
our  covert  actions  in  Nicaragua  are 
doing:  We  are  supporting  a  group  of 
mercenaries  that  at  one  time  almost 
the  whole  world  wanted  out  of  power, 
because  of  their  corruption,  their  re- 
pression, and  their  gross  disrespect  for 
human  rights. 

The  United  States  has  interests  to 
protect  in  Central  America.  Support- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Guard  and  ignoring  human 
rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I 


urge  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment put  forth  by  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
struck  by  a  recent  account  of  an  Amer- 
ican who  had  just  returned  from  Nica- 
ragua. The  American  told  of  his  visit 
to  a  farming  cooperative  less  than  10 
miles  from  the  border  of  Honduras. 
On  the  wall  of  a  compesino's  hut  in 
that  cooperative  was  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle with  a  banner  headline  proclaim- 
ing in  bold  letters.  "After  126  Years 
the  Enemy  is  the  Same." 

The  enemy  referred  to  in  that  head- 
line was  the  United  States.  The  article 
recounted  more  than  100  years  of  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Nicaragua.  It  began  with  the  ill-fated 
takeover  of  that  country  by  the  Amer- 
ican, William  Walker,  in  1856,  contin- 
ued through  the  1930s  when  U.S.  Ma- 
rines helped  preserve  in  power  Gen. 
Augusto  Somoza,  and  described  cur- 
rent U.S.  support  for  the  terrorist 
campaign  of  over  10,000  Contras 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
with  American  dollars,  and  CIA  advis- 
ers. 

The  headline  recalled  the  words  of 
San  Antonio  Mayor.  Henry  Cisneros, 
member  of  the  Kissinger  Commission, 
who  warned  that  the  United  States,  by 
pursuing  its  present  course  in  Central 
America,  is  in  danger  of  'continuing  a 
history  by  which  we  lose  the  people." 

Despite  its  efforts  to  appear  to  be 
seeking  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
conflicts  in  Central  America,  the  ulti- 
mate direction  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  may  really  be  closer  to 
the  view  recently  enunciated  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  C.  Ikle.  In  a 
recent  speech  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Ikle 
announced  that  he  favors  what  he 
calls  the  deconsolidation  of  Nicaragua 
and  forsees  a  protracted  military 
struggle  in  Central  America,  possibly 
leading  to  a  partitioning  of  the  region, 
similar  to  the  division  in  Europe  and 
Korea. 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  Ikle  is  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Reagan  and  many  of 
his  advisers— as  I  think  there  is— then 
the  current  administration  is  indeed 
continuing  a  history  'by  which  we  will 
lose  the  people  of  Central  America." 
And  it  is  precisely  that  history,  of  mili- 
tary adventures  on  behalf  of  ruthless 
and  unpopular  dictators  and  of  inter- 
ventions for  American  policy  interests, 
rather  than  those  of  Central  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Reagan  administration 
today  is  attempting  to  affirm  by  seek- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  prohibition 
against  covert  activity  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
without  fault.  I  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  San- 
dinistas have  reneged  on  the  majority 
of  their  promises  made  in  1979  to  es- 
tablish a  pluralistic  government  and  a 


mixed  economy  in  Nicaragua.  Under 
the  state  of  emergency  declared  in 
March  1982.  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  requirement  of  search  war- 
rants for  private  searches,  and  the 
right  of  assembly  are  still  suspended. 
Nicaragua's  most  popular  newspaper. 
La  Prensa,  is  subject  to  daily  censor- 
ship. And  since  1982,  Sandinist  troops 
have  launched  major  assaults  on  Mis- 
kito  Indians  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Nicaragua  under  the  Sandinistas, 
however,  is  not  a  state  in  which  the 
bulk  of  its  population  is  terrorized  by 
its  own  armed  forces.  This  same  claim 
cannot  be  made  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  U.S.-supported  regimes  in 
the  region.  And  that  statement  espe- 
cially could  not  be  made  of  Nicaragua 
under  the  reign  of  the  Somozas. 

Dissent  is  still  permitted  in  Nicara- 
gua. However  censored  it  may  be,  the 
opposition  press  still  operates  there. 
We  must  also  remember  that  since  the 
1979  revolution  Nicaragua  has  institut- 
ed massive  reforms  in  health  care  and 
literacy,  reforms  that  have  won  for 
the  ruling  Sandinistas  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  compesinos  there. 

These  compesinos  fear  and  reject 
the  alternative  vision  offered  them  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  Hon- 
duran-based  FDN,  which  receives  most 
of  the  CIA  money  in  question  today, 
are  not  the  "freedom  fighters"  herald- 
ed by  President  Reagan.  Even  Alfonso 
Robelo,  a  former  member  of  the  junta 
and  now  a  supporter  of  Eden  Pastora, 
admits  that  "the  military  leadership 
[of  the  FDN]  is  made  up  of  former 
members  of  Somozas  National 
Guard. ' 

The  administration  and  the  Contras 
now  realize  that  their  efforts  to  orga- 
nize a  counterrevolution  of  disaffected 
compesinos  have  failed.  The  more 
than  700  Nicaraguans  killed  by  the 
Contras  since  March  1982  have  not 
helped  the  cause  of  the  Contras. 
Indeed,  outside  of  the  Miskito  Indians, 
the  Contras  have  won  little  support 
from  Nicaraguans  living  along  the 
Honduran  border.  Under  the  direction 
and  with  the  support  of  the  CIA,  the 
Contras  have  shifted  tactics  and  have 
now  resorted  to  terrorism  to  destabi- 
lize the  Sandinist  regime.  This  shift 
reveals  the  true  face  of  U.S.-supported 
Contra  activity  in  Nicaragua.  The  Con- 
tras now  are  more  concerned  with  win- 
ning the  support  of  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress—by showing  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful at  least  in  being  terrorists— 
than  with  gaining  the  support  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  claims, 
the  Contras  are  not  "freedom  fight- 
ers. "  They  are  terrorists,  pure  and 
simple.  They  offer  Nicaraguans  a 
return  to  the  nightmare  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  of  campaigns  of 
terror,  mass  killings,  and  retribution 
against  supporters  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas—of a   "white  terror"  on  the  order 


of  the  atrocities  committed  during  an- 
other counterrevolution  in  Chile. 

It  is  that  which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration offers  us  today:  a  history  of 
failed  policies  viewed  by  many  Central 
Americans  as  a  nightmare  from  which 
they  are  only  now  trying  to  recover. 

The  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today  is  only 
a  first  step  toward  reversing  America's 
troubled  legacy  in  Central  America, 
but  it  is  an  important  and  necessary 
step.  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
U.S.  aid  to  groups  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  instead  provide  $50  million  to  help 
Central  American  countries  to  inter- 
dict arms  being  shipped  by  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  to  nations  in  the  region. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
put  a  halt  to  U.S.-supported  interven- 
tionist activities  that  violate  existing 
international  laws  and  the  legally 
binding  treaty  obligations  of  our  coun- 
try under  the  Charters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  mark  an  important 
step  toward  halting  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's, and  past  administra- 
tion's, policies  of  seeking  military  solu- 
tions to  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  section  108  of  H.R. 
2968.  In  other  respects,  the  bill  is  a 
good  one,  and  is  noncontroversial. 

Two  alternatives  are  to  be  offered  to 
section  108.  The  first  is  an  amendment 
by  Chairman  Boland  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee.  It  would  incor- 
porate into  the  bill  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2760.  which  the  House  passed 
last  July.  It  would  suspend  U.S.  covert 
aid  for  anti-Sandinista  Contras,  and 
authorize  up  to  $80  million  in  overt  se- 
curity assistance  for  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  to  help  them  stop  Nicara- 
gua's export  of  military  equipment  to 
revolutionary  groups,  primarily  in  El 
Salvador.  It  also  mandates  diplomatic 
efforts  to  help  reduce  conflict  in  the 
region. 

The  second  alternative  is  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  It  would 
suspend  U.S.  covert  aid  to  Contras 
when  Nicaragua  has  ended  its  support 
of  Salvadoran  rebels,  and  enters  into 
an  agreement  containing  the  docu- 
ment of  objectives  which  was  ap- 
proved at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Contradora  Four  and  the  Central 
American  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support 
the  Robinson  amendment.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  superior  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  Robinson  amendment 
would  bring  a  swifter  end  to  interven- 
tion in  Central  America.  We  tried  the 
Boland     approach     for     almost     2Vi 
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all  intervention  in  the  region  through 
diplomatic  means,  as  is  advocated  by 
the  Robinson  amendment. 

Because  the  Robinson  amendment 
looks  toward  peace,  and  the  Boland 
amendment  seems  to  pursue  military 
efforts,  the  choice  is  clear. 

Covert  actions  should  not  be  pur- 
sued without  extremely  good  cause. 
But  Nicaragua  initiated  military  inter- 
ventionism  in  the  region  and  has 
fueled  the  violent  revolution  in  El  Sal- 
vador, resulting  in  great  loss  of  life 
and  devastating  economic  destruction. 
Diplomatic  efforts  to  stop  active  Nica- 
raguan support  failed.  Covert  military 
support  for  contras  followed. 

Many,  including  myself,  feel  that 
the  Salvadoran  Government  should 
talk  with  leftists  in  El  Salvador  as  a 
part  of  efforts  to  bring  calm  to  that 
troubled  nation.  But  without  military 
support  from  Nicaragua,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Salvadoran  rebels  will  be  forced 
to  move  more  swiftly,  and  more  ear- 
nestly, toward  negotiations  as  the  way 
to  end  conflict. 

I  hope  this  House  will  not  return  to 
the  failure  of  the  Boland  amendment. 
I  will  vote  for  the  Robinson  amend- 
ment.« 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  speak  out  in  the  strongest 
terms  in  support  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  the  intelligence  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  amendment 
would  put  the  House  on  record  for  a 
continued  ban  on  all  U.S.  support  for 
antigovernment  forces  operating  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  surrounding  region. 
Instead,  we  would  authorize  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  in  open,  above 
board  aid  to  help  Central  American 
governments  who  so  choose  to  prevent 
arms  from  being  brought  into  their 
countries  or  across  their  borders. 

The  current  Reagan  administration 
arms  interdiction  program  in  Nicara- 
gua is.  by  our  own  admission,  a  front 
for  covert  American  military  interven- 
tion against  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. Although  the  full  scope  of  CIA 
activity  against  Nicaragua  is  not 
known,  reliable  reports  indicate  that  a 
U.S.-backed  secret  army  has  grown  to 
over  15,000,  double  the  number  backed 
by  the  United  States  only  several 
months  ago.  No  one  can  honestly 
argue  that  such  forces  do  merely  rep- 
resent efforts  to  help  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  cut  the  flow  of  arms  across 
their  territories.  Rather,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  now 
directly  involved  in  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Sandanista  government. 
This  is  true  folly. 

If  we  learned  anything  at  all  from 
our  experiences  in  Vietnam,  it  is  that 
this  kind  of  involvement  will  destroy  a 
number  of  American  lives  for  nothing 
and  do  great  harm  to  our  real  national 
interests.  To  support  military  efforts 
within  Nicaragua  could  only  make 
sense  if  a  change  in  government  were 
able  to  be  secured  through  the  level  of 


military  effort  we  in  America  are  pre- 
pared to  shoulder.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  local  forces  now  armed 
by  the  United  States  could  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  government  and,  more 
importantly,  then  govern  Nicaragua  in 
the  face  of  the  guerilla  war  that  would 
ensue,  is  simply  out  of  touch  with  re- 
ality. The  real  danger  is  that  we  are 
now  driving  the  Nicaraguans  to  our 
enemies  for  arms  and  political  support 
to  defend  themselves.  And  that  threat- 
ens great  danger  of  war  throughout 
Central  America. 

Although  we  can  not  predict  the 
future,  Nicaragua  has  yet  to  truly 
threaten  its  neighbors.  All  our  covert 
military  activity  has  not  yet  even 
found  any  significant  flow  of  weapons 
or  material  from  Nicaragua  into  neigh- 
boring El  Salvador. 

In  my  view,  we  should  all  step  back 
and  ask  why  we  instictively  turn  to 
military  force  when  the  problems  are 
clearly  so  economic  in  nature.  The 
challenge  for  American  diplomacy  is 
one  of  offering  the  promise  of  econom- 
ic reform  to  governments  which  re- 
spect their  neighbors.  By  funding  a 
military  attack  on  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  is  clearly  on  the  wrong 
track. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
before  1979  Nicaragua  was  decidely  de- 
pendent on  the  U.S.  Economy  the 
Boland  amendment  takes  the  right  ap- 
proach. By  openly  making  efforts  to 
prevent  the  export  of  violence  or  revo- 
lution, we  openly  support  our  friends. 
And  by  isolating  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  we  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  their  national  econom- 
ic interests  will  bring  that  government 
closer  to  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Boland  amendment  in  hopes  that  we 
can  guide  our  country  toward  a  work- 
able and  peaceful  approach  to  our  dif- 
ferences with  Nicaragua.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Boland 
amendment  to  end  the  funding  of  the 
covert  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this  vote.  The  vote  today  is  a 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  end  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  a  war.  A  war  designed  by 
proxy,  but  nevertheless  our  war:  a  war 
aimed  by  those  fighting  to  topple  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

This  is  a  war  that  is  growing.  Oyer 
the  past  several  months,  the  hostilities 
have  progressed  from  scattered  skir- 
mishes along  the  Honduran/Nicara- 
guan  border  to  direct  attacks  by  the 
Contradora  forces  on  major  economic 
targets  within  Nicaragua— including 
bombing  forays  which  would  be  impos- 
sible without  U.S.  assistance. 

And  the  Reagan  administration  has 
told  Congress  that  it  intends  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  operations 
still  further. 


The  CIA  has  plans  to  train  and  arm 
upwards  of  10,000  guerillas,  to  harass 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  and  has 
been  coordinating  guerrilla  raids 
within  Nicaragua— including  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  airport  in  Ma- 
nagua and  sabotage  efforts  in  the  Port 
of  Corinto.  U.S.  C-47  transport  planes 
have  been  used  to  move  guerrillas  to 
strategic  locations  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua. 

And  to  reinforce  the  covert  actions, 
the  President— without  consulting 
Congress  or  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, has  deployed  4,000  U.S.  troops 
in  Honduras  for  an  unprecedented  5 
months  of  military  exercises. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
traveled  to  Nicaragua  I  am  convinced 
that  U.S.  military  intervention  cannot 
possibly  bring  about  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic change  we  desire  in  that  coun- 
try. 

In  fact,  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
tradora force  we  support  insures  that 
the  very  opposite  will  happen.  The 
United  States  has  chosen  to  bankroll  a 
guerrilla  force  led  by  former  Somoza 
guardsmen.  If  there  is  glue  that  binds 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  their 
hatred  of  the  former  Somoza  regime 
and  all  the  years  of  economic  repres- 
sion and  terror  that  it  represented. 
This  hatred  gave  rise  to  the  Sandinista 
revolution  and  this  hatred  will  serve  to 
consolidate  public  support  behind  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Indeed,  that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. Despite  the  economic  difficul- 
ties and  shortages  in  Nicaragua  at  the 
present  time,  the  threat  of  military  in- 
vasion and  the  imposition  of  a 
Somoza-type  regime  has  strengthened 
the  political  base  of  the  Sandinista 
government.  By  our  actions,  we  are 
forcing  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  pull  closer  together.  The  United 
States,  which  prides  itself  on  its  tradi- 
tion of  political  liberty  and  free 
speech,  has  given  the  Sandinistas  an 
excuse  to  intensify  press  censorship 
and  repression  of  civil  liberties  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

In  addition,  our  military  actions, 
while  aimed  at  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Sandinista  government,  have 
implications  that  range  far  across  the 
Nicaraguan  border. 

Our  decision  to  arm  Honduras  and 
use  it  as  a  staging  ground  for  the  Con- 
tradoras  threatens  to  boil  into  a  full- 
scale  war  between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras. A  war  that  is  drawing  the  U.S. 
Government  deeper  into  Central 
America.  A  war  that  will  probably  kill 
the  fragile  democracy  just  beginning 
to  take  hold  in  Honduras. 

And  tiny  Costa  Rica,  a  country  with 
no  standing  army,  is  being  threatened 
by  the  activities  of  Eden  Pastora's 
guerrillas.  Guerrillas  who,  supported 
by  the  CIA,  are  operating  across  Costa 
Rican  borders. 

There  is  still  a  slender  thread  of 
hope   that   the   problems   in   Central 


America  can  be  resolved  by  peaceful 
means,  if  we  are  willing  to  act.  Nicara- 
gua recently  endorsed  the  21-point 
plan  for  negotiations  put  forth  by  the 
Contradora  nations.  In  addition,  the 
Sandinistas  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  talk  to  U.S.  representatives 
about  the  problem  of  clandestine  arms 
and  foreign  military  advisors. 

The  Sandinistas  are  no  friends  of 
mine,  but  the  United  States  must  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment by  making  a  good  faith  effort 
to  follow  through  on  these  overtures. 

The  vote  today  is  important  for  the 
future  stability  of  Central  America. 
And  the  vote  today  is  important  in  a 
larger  context— as  a  first  step  toward 
reversing  a  dangerous  trend  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  A  trend  that  has  moved 
us  away  from  belief  in  diplomacy  to  a 
naive  and  dangerous  faith  in  military 
force  alone  to  solve  problems. 

The  Boland  amendment  offers  us  a 
chance,  today,  to  reverse  this  strategy. 
The  Boland  amendment  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  better  way.  working  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  other  international  organizations 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  and  form  a  framework 
for  negotiations  throughout  Central 
America.  We  must  not  pass  up  this 
chance. • 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2968  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  amendment  that  is  being  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
Mr.  Boland.  Obviously,  covert  oper- 
ations represent  a  key  component  of 
our  Nation's  national  security  appara- 
tus and  I  am  supportive  of  many  of 
those  operations.  Indeed,  in  my  mind, 
this  Nation's  intelligence  capabilities 
are  as  important  to  long-term  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  as  are  the 
weapons  systems  we  deploy  to  insure 
our  Nation's  independence.  Neverthe- 
less. I  question  the  overall  wisdom  of 
our  present  policy  course  and  those 
covert  operations  that  have  been  fi- 
nanced and  approved  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—more specifically  those  not  so 
secret  operations  that  are  being  direct- 
ed against  Nicaragua— for  several  rea- 
sons but  most  importantly  because 
they  are  clearly  lacking  in  intelligence 
and,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  in  the  best 
long-term  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws  and  yet. 
today.  CIA  covert  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua run  counter  to  this  Nation's 
laws,  as  well  as  those  international 
laws  that  govern  the  conduct  of  rela- 
tions between  states.  As  originally  de- 
tailed to  Congress,  CIA  covert  oper- 
ations in  Central  America  were  de- 
signed to  interdict  Nicaraguan  arms 
shipments  to  revolutionary  groups  in 
neighboring  states  to  Nicaragua.  I  be- 
lieved in  this  effort  and  continue  to 
believe  in  this  effort.  If  approved,  the 


Boland  amendment  would  permit  this 
effort  to  continue.  Facts,  however, 
detail  a  different  reality  with  respect 
to  CIA  efforts  in  Central  America. 
Today,  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  being  di- 
rected against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  overthrow  that 
government  from  power.  This  blatant 
disregard  of  the  law  as  originally  ap- 
proved must  be  redressed.  The  CIA 
must  be  brought  into  line  and  realize 
that  the  law  must  be  adhered  to. 

If  indeed  our  goal  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  domination  and  influence,  why 
then  are  we  implementing  a  policy 
that  insures  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts and  the  failure  of  our  own.  We 
all  know  that  the  FDN  is  led  largely 
by  former  Somozan  National  Guards- 
men—a group  hated  and  despised  by 
the  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people— and  while  Eden  Pastora  may 
be  a  charismatic  leader  and  key  defec- 
tor from  the  Sandinista  directorate, 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Pastora's 
rebel  group  remains  quite  small.  Fur- 
ther, these  rebel  groups  are  not  engag- 
ing the  Sandinista  army.  They  are  at- 
tacking the  people,  relying  upon  ter- 
rorism as  their  primary  weapon.  In  El 
Salvador,  we  condemn  antigovernment 
rebels  for  such  actions.  In  Nicaragua, 
we  are  financing  them. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  must  consider 
the  long-term  implications  of  allowing 
the  CIA  a  blank  check  in  Nicaragua. 
On  July  29,  1983,  Edgar  Chamorro  of 
the  FDN  said: 

The  problem  will  not  go  away.  Eventually 
the  United  States  will  have  to  get  involved 
in  the  fighting  because  sooner  or  later  the 
United  Slates  will  have  to  intervene  direct- 
ly. Prom  the  cost -efficiency  point  of  view,  it 
is  belter  for  the  United  States  to  fight  now. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  Adolfo  Calero— a  member 
of  the  FDN  directorate— stated  that 
regardless  of  our  vote  today,  covert  aid 
to  the  Contras  would  continue.  Mr. 
Calero  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  would  not  be  cut  off.  It  would  come 
from  some  other  place.  It  would  be  washed 
some  way  or  another. 

I,  for  one.  am  thoroughly  amazed  by 
these  remarks.  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  conduct  this  Na- 
tions  foreign  policies,  and  that  the 
Congress  is  empowered  to  implement 
those  policies  through  our  votes  in 
favor  of.  or  in  opposition  to  his  initia- 
tives. But  in  Central  America,  we  see 
that  U.S.  foreign  policies  are  being 
shaped  and  implemented  not  by  the 
President  in  tandem  with  the  Con- 
gress but  rather  by  CIA  operatives  in 
tandem  with  rebels  who  would  appear 
to  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the 
values  of  democracy  or  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  visited  Nicara- 
gua and  while  I  find  many  practices  of 
the  Sandinista  government  to  be  ab- 
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which  describes  the  extent  of  our  in- 


to Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  pro- 


planes  do  not  land  in  Nicaragua,  but  drop 

the  siinnlip.s  from  the  air  the  officials  said. 
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Qctober  15  account  in  the  New 
imes  indicates  a  new  openness 
administration    in    admitting 
ity  in  the  attacks  against  Nica- 
According  to  this  article,  which 
to  my  knowledge,  been  con- 
by  the  administration: 
Administration  said  the  attacks  were 
a  new  phase  in  the  United  Slates- 
efforts  to  harass  the  Nicaraguan 
They   predicted   more   strikes 
industrial  installations  soon. 


What  is  this  new  phase  which  oiir 
Government  supports,  and  which  it 
predicts  will  continue? 

On  October  12,  Contras  attacked  an 
oil  refinery  at  the  Pacific  coast  port  of 
Corinto,  causing  at  least  600,000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  to  go  up  in  flames  after 
the  destruction  of  five  storage  tanks. 
Twenty  thousand  residents  of  that 
city  were  forced  to  evacuate. 

Three  days  later,  another  major 
port,  Puerto  Sandino,  was  attacked. 
The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Front,  a 
Contra  group  backed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, has  threatened  to  blow  up  Mexi- 
can ships  entering  that  port  to  deliver 
oil.  That  threat  is  real  enough  to  have 
caused  Esso,  the  oil  company  which 
supplies  tankers  to  Mexico,  to  discon- 
tinue renting  tankers  for  that  purpose. 
Cutting  off  supplies  of  oil  to  a 
nation  is,  not  surprisingly,  seen  by 
that  nation  losing  its  lifeline  as  an  act 
of  war.  We  are  seen  as  the  Nation  ini- 
tiating an  act  of  war.  I  quote  again 
from  the  New  York  Times,  this  time 
from  an  October  16  account  of  the 
Contra  attacks  against  Nicaraguan  in- 
dustry: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  recom- 
mended and  helped  plan  recent  rebel  at- 
tacks against  an  oil  storage  depot  and  other 
industrial  targets  in  Nicaragua,  according  to 
Reagan  Administration  officials. 

They  said  that  action  was  the  result  of  a 
decision,  reached  by  the  CIA  over  the 
summer,  that  attacks  directly  against  mdus- 
trial  and  transportation  targets  inside  Nica- 
ragua would  be  a  quick  and  more  effective 
way  of  hurting  the  Sandinistas  than  previ- 
ous efforts. 

Here  again,  we  have  administration 
officials  taking  responsibililty  for  acts 
of  terror.  Such  actions.  I  would  sug- 
gest, are  a  quicker  and  more  effective 
way  of  widening  the  war  in  Central 
America,  all  the  while  leaving  the  in- 
delible fingerprints  of  an  American 
intervention. 

I  would  here  remind  my  colleagues 
that  all  of  these  actions  took  place 
after  the  House  approved  the  Boland- 
Zablocki  bill  on  July  28,  This  bill  cut 
off  funding  for  the  covert  war  in  Nica- 
ragua after  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  time  for  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
U.S.-backed  rebels.  It  authorized  $50 
million  for  the  interdiction  of  arms 
shipments  in  the  region— not  for  the 
blowing  up  of  oil  refineries  or  the 
bombing  of  airports. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the 
stationing  of  4,000  American  troops  in 
a  country  such  as  Honduras,  a  nation 
which  seems  set  on  engaging  in  a  war 
with  its  neighbor  Nicaragua,  may  in- 
crease our  chances  for  involvement  in 
an  armed  conflict. 

What  are  we  getting  ourselves  into? 
We  are  backing  forces  which  threaten 
to  blow  up  the  shipping  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Mexico.  We  are  stationing  large 
numbers  of  troops  in  an  area  which 
appears  headed  for  war.  And  we  have 
an  executive  branch  of  Government 
which  seems  unwilling  to  take  into  ac- 


count the  views  of  this  House  on  mat- 
ters of  grave  national  concern. 

It  is  this  House  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent referred  in  his  news  conference 
last  night  when  he  said: 

...  I  do  believe  in  the  right  of  a  country 
when  it  believes  that  its  interests  are  best 
served  to  practice  covert  activity  and  then- 
while  you  people  may  have  a  right  to  know, 
you  can't  let  your  people  know  without  let- 
ting the  wrong  people  know— those  that  are 
in  opposition  to  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cutting  off  a  coun- 
try's supply  of  oil,  and  bombing  its  air- 
port, are  acts  of  war.  To  the  extent 
that  this  Nation  is  involved  in  these 
actions,  and  there  is  evidence  that  we 
are,  we  are  then  engaged  in  a  war 
against  another  nation.  Congress,  not 
the  President,  retains  the  constitution- 
al power  to  make  war.  I  believe  we  will 
properly  exercise  that  power  by  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Boland  amendment, 
and  against  this  administration's  ongo- 
ing war  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

If  the  House  takes  this  action,  I 
hope  this  administration  embarks  on  a 
more  reasonable  approach  to  the  reso- 
lution of  problems  in  this  troubled 
region.  It  could  begin  by  giving  more 
than  lipservice  support  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Contadora  group,  a  remark- 
able joining  together  of  the  frontline 
states  of  the  area.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
Central  America,  the  nations  of  the 
Contadora  group  must  be  a  part  of  it. 
We  would  do  well  to  follow  their  lead, 
rather  than  attempt  to  force  their 
hand. 

To  address  the  problems  of  Nicara- 
gua, of  Honduras,  of  Guatemala,  or 
any  of  the  turbulent  nations  so  close 
to  our  borders,  I  believe  we  need  to 
rely    less   on   military   proposals   and 
more  on  economic  remedies.  The  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  the  stark  poverty  of  the  many, 
and  the  political  systems  which  sup- 
port these  conditions,  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  military  might.  Change  is  in- 
evitable in  a  region  in  which  injustice 
is  so  widespread.  If  we  do  not  put  our 
full    political    and    economic    weight 
behind  making  peaceful  evolution  pos- 
sible, I  fear  we  could  make  violent  rev- 
olution inevitable.  The  policy  of  this 
Nation  should   be   to  promote  social 
and  economic  justice,  not  military  and 
political    reaction.    To    this    end,    we 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  obser- 
vation  made   recently   by   someone   I 
rarely  quote,  but  who  is  in  a  position 
to   understand  world  events.   Former 
President    Richard    Nixon    remarked 
that  in  troubled  parts  of  the  world, 
the    Communists    talked    about    the 
problems,  while  we  talked  about  the 
Communists.    By    continuing    such    a 
strategy,  I  believe  we  risk  losing  an  ad- 
vantage by  missing  the  point  of  the 
conflict. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with    my    colleagues    some    material 


which  describes  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  against  Nicara- 
gua: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1983] 
U.S.  Officials  Say  C.I.A.  Helped 
Nicaraguan  Rebels  Plan  Attacks 
(By  Philip  Taubman) 
Washington,    October    15.— The    Central 
Intelligence     Agency     recommended     and 
helped  plan  recent  rebel  attacks  against  an 
oil  storage  depot  and  other  industrial  tar- 
gets in  Nicaragua,  according  to  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration officials. 

They  said  the  action  was  the  result  of  a 
decision,  reached  by  the  C.I.A.  over  the 
summer,  that  attacks  directly  against  indus- 
trial and  transportation  targets  inside  Nica- 
ragua would  be  a  quicker  and  more  effective 
way  of  hurting  the  Sandinistas  than  previ- 
ous efforts. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  C.I.A.  has  orga- 
nized and  paid  for  large-scale  guerrilla  oper- 
ations in  northern  Nicaragua  near  the  Hon- 
duran  border. 

As  a  result  of  its  conclusions,  the  C.I.A.  re- 
cently stepped  up  efforts  to  train  Nicara- 
guan rebels  in  sabotage  techniques  and  com- 
mando tactics  and  helped  plan  a  series  of  at- 
tacks. They  included  a  pre-dawn  raid  Tues- 
day against  Nicaragua's  oil  storage  depot  at 
the  Pacific  port  of  Corinto. 

The  training  took  place  in  Honduras  at 
bases  used  by  the  guerrillas,  the  Administra- 
tion officials  said.  They  spoke  before  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  announced  Friday 
that  rebels  had  attacked  Puerto  Sandino.  a 
major  port  44  miles  northwest  of  Managua. 
The  coordinator  of  the  Nicaraguan  junta, 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  announced  in  a  na- 
tionally televised  address  that  an  attack  by 
•commandos  of  terror  from  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency'  had  damaged  the  oil 
pipeline  in  Puerto  Sandino. 

There  have  been  reports  that  some  of  the 
aircraft  used  by  the  rebels  in  their  attacks 
on  Nicaragua  were  provided  by  United 
States  companies.  The  C.I.A.  has  declined  to 
comment  on  the  reports,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration officials  refused  to  specify  the 
source  of  the  equipment  and  explosives  used 
by  the  rebels. 

Administration  officials  said  the  attacks 
were  part  of  a  new  phase  in  the  United 
States-supported  efforts  to  harass  the  Nica- 
raguan Government.  They  predicted  more 
strikes  against  industrial  installations  soon. 
The  officials  said  the  C.I.A.  would  also 
continue  to  support  operations  by  rebel 
units  in  northern  Nicaragua. 

The  attack  on  Corinto,  which  apparently 
involved  both  air  and  sea  assaults,  blew  up 
five  large  storage  tanks  that  contained  a 
large  portion  of  Nicaragua's  fuel  reserves. 

The  Government  evacuated  the  more 
than  20,000  residents  of  Corinto  on  Wednes- 
day because  of  fires.  Most  of  the  citizens  re- 
portedly returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday 
after  the  fires  were  controlled. 

Administration  officials  said  they  hoped 
the  attacks  on  industrial  targets  would  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  end  the  aid  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  other  officials  have  said 
the  Sandinistas  provide  to  rebels  fighting 
the  Government  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force,  one  of 
several  rebel  groups  backed  by  the  C.I.A., 
said  in  Honduras  Wednesday  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  attack  on  Corinto.  The 
group  said  its  goal  was  to  "paralyze  the  war 
apparatus  of  the  leftist  regime." 

MANAGUA  PROTESTS  AID 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  called  the 
attack  on  Corinto  criminal  and  sent  a  note 


to  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  pro- 
testing United  States  aid  to  the  rebels. 

The  raid  on  Corinto  followed  a  rebel 
attack  last  month  against  the  main  airport 
in  Managua  that  destroyed  a  visitors'  lounge 
but  caused  no  other  serious  damage. 

The  Revolutionary  Democratic  Alliance 
took  responsibility  for  the  attack  against 
the  airport.  It  is  a  rebel  group  based  in 
Costa  Rica  that  has  denied  receiving  help 
from  the  C.I.A.,  but  United  States  officials 
have  said  it  has  benefited  from  C.I.A.  aid.  A 
rebel  plane  was  shot  dow^n  during  the  raid 
and  two  crew  members  were  killed. 

No  one  has  taken  responsibility  for  the  re- 
ported attack  on  Puerto  Sandino  on  Friday. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  lob- 
bying with  Congress  to  continue  paying  for 
rebel  operations  and  several  national  securi- 
ty officials  said  they  thought  the  comman- 
do raids  would  demonstrate  that  the  rebels 
could  be  successful  in  harassing  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

few  rebel  victories 
Military  operations  by  rebel  units  in 
northern  Nicaragua  have  produced  few 
clear  victories  since  they  began  in  late  1981. 
At  times,  the  rebels  have  pinned  down  Gov- 
ernment forces  and  briefly  seized  control  of 
small  villages  near  the  Honduran  border, 
but  the  guerrillas  have  failed  to  hold  any 
strategically  important  territory  in  Nicara- 
gua or  spark  the  kind  of  popular  uprising 
rebel  leaders  predicted. 

The  lack  of  success  has  prompted  criticism 
in  Congress  that  the  more  than  $50  million 
budgeted  for  the  operations  in  1982  and 
1983  had  produced  few  results. 

That  criticism,  combined  with  concern 
from  some  lawmakers  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  produced  a  vote  in 
the  House  in  August  to  cut  off  support  for 
the  rebels  for  the  remainder  of  the  1983 
fiscal  year,  which  ended  Sept.  30. 

Because  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
did  not  approve  a  similar  measure,  money 
for  the  rebels  was  not  cut  off  and  is  being 
maintained  at  the  same  level  as  last  year 
until  appropriations  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
are  approved  by  Congress. 

A  Congressional  confrontation  over  the 
operation  seems  inevitable.  The  budget  for 
the  C.I.A.  for  the  1984  fiscal  year  that  was 
approved  by  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee contains  no  money  for  the  Nicara- 
guan rebels,  while  the  Senate  version  does. 
Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  voted 
on  the  C.I.A.  budget  yet. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2.  1983] 

C.I.A.  Is  Said  To  Resupply  Rebels  in 

Nicaragua  Prom  Salvador  Base 

(By  Lydia  Chavez) 

Miami,  October  l.-The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  using  a  Salvadoran  Air 
Force  base  and  some  Salvadoran  pilots  to  re- 
supply  the  United  States-backed  rebels  in 
Nicaragua,  according  to  United  States  offi- 
cials in  Central  America. 

The  resupply  missions  have  been  flown 
out  of  the  Dopango  Air  Force  base,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Salvador,  since  early  spring,  ac- 
cording to  the  officials. 

NO  weapons  on  flights 

The  officials  said  that  to  their  knowledge, 
the  flights  from  El  Salvador  delivered  medi- 
cine, ammunition  and  communications 
equipment  to  the  Contras.  as  the  rebels 
fighting  the  Sandinisla  Government  in 
Nicaragua  are  called,  and  that  no  weapons 
had    been    delivered    on    the    flights.    The 


planes  do  not  land  in  Nicaragua,  but  drop 
the  supplies  from  the  air  the  officials  said. 
It  was  the  first  confirmation  that  the 
United  States  had  widened  its  support  for 
the  Nicaragua  rebels.  In  the  past,  it  was 
known  that  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  were  re- 
ceiving training  and  weapons  in  Honduras 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

There  are  an  estimated  8,000  rebels  oper- 
ating in  Nicaragua,  some  from  base  camps 
in  Honduras  and  others  from  camps  in 
Costa  Rica.  Many  of  the  rebel  leaders  are 
members  of  the  former  Nicaraguan  National 
Guard,  which  defended  the  Government  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  before  it  was 
overthrown  in  1979. 

The  rebel  forces,  which  have  been  sup- 
porld  by  the  United  States  for  more  than  a 
year,  are  made  up  mostly  of  peasants  who 
oppose  the  present  Sandinisla  Government 
ruling  Nicaragua. 

The  Administration  has  said  that  its  ob- 
jective in  supporting  the  rebels  is  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
hold  early  elections,  and  to  halt  the  ship- 
ments of  supplies  from  Nicarauga  to  the 
guerrillas  operating  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  The  Contras  have  said 
their  objective  is  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan Government. 

United  States  military  officials  in  El  Sal- 
vador have  said  the  guerrillas  fighting  the 
Salvadoran  Government  are  receiving  am- 
munition, medicine  and  communications 
supplies  from  Nicaragua.  Those  supplies  are 
essentially  the  same  type  that  are  now- 
being  sent  from  El  Salvador  to  aid  the 
rebels  in  Nicaragua,  the  officials  said. 

It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  Salvador- 
an Government  is  aware  of  the  missions 
being  flown  from  El  Salvador  to  resupply 
the  anti-Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua.  The  pro- 
visional President  of  El  Salvador,  Alvaro 
Magana.  said  in  a  telephone  interview  today 
that  he  had  "not  even  heard  rumors  "  about 
such  an  operation. 

The  Salvador  Defense  Minister.  Gen.  Eu- 
genio  "Vides  Casanova,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  The  head  of  the  Salvadoran 
Air  Force  declined  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  United  States  officials  said 
that  the  air  force  had  probably  agreed  to 
run  such  an  operation  because  "they  must 
figure  that  if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
were  to  change  their  problems  would  be  a 
lot  more  manageable." 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  El  Salvador 
said  officially  that  it  could  not  "confirm  or 
deny"  the  story. 

Generally,  one  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cials in  Central  America  said,  the  supplies 
that  are  .sent  to  the  anli-Sandinistas  from  El 
Salvador  come  from  the  United  States  but 
are  reloaded  onto  C-130  cargo  planes  in 
Panama.  This  type  of  plane  often  comes 
into  Ilopango  to  deliver  supplies  for  the  Sal- 
vadoran Army  or  to  drop  off  advisers 
coming  from  Panama. 

The  supplies  coming  in  to  Ilopango  for 
the  Salvadoran  Army  are  marked  with  a 
three-letter  code,  one  of  the  officials  said. 
The  supplies  for  the  rebels  in  Nicaragua  are 
also  marked  with  a  three-letter  code  but 
have  a  blue  sticker. 

"If  it  is  special  cargo  there  is  only  one 
agency  here  that  handles  special  cargo. "  the 
official  said.  "If  it  comes  in.  it  is  moved  out 
very  quickly." 

The  C.I.A.  is  "throwing"  a  lot  of  money 
around  "  El  Salvador  according  to  one  of  the 
United  States  officials.  He  said  that  there 
are  about  three  C.I.A.  agents  "hanging 
around"  the  air  force  base  at  Ilopango  and 
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the  permanent  select  committee  report  the     authority    for    transfer    of    authorized 
hm  h!.r  r„  the  House  forthwith  with  the        funds  of  the  central  intelligence  agency 


ty  Staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C. 
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qujestion  is  on  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Massa- 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  i  Nt) 

Andrews  (TJ) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beiienson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     BpLAND.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recor  led  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vc  te   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  aid  there  were— ayes  227,  noes 
194.  not  \Joting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4031 
AYES-227 


Bryan! 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlck.s 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA> 

English 


Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gcjdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guanni 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Hertel 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsck 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundinr 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 


Archer 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  <MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eklwards(AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Fascell 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panel!  a 

Paiierson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

NOES-194 

Flippo 

Forsyihe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Geka,s 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnell 

Halcher 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holl 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  (TN) 

Ka-sich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Lealh 

Leni 

L«n  itas  - 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 


Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Whilten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 
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Rinaldo 
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Roberts 

Robinson 
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Bevill 
Collins 
Dixon 
Ford  (TN) 


Hance 
Highlower 
MacKay 
Oberslar 
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Paul 
Pepper 
Pritchard 
Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oberstar  for,  with  Mr.  Bevill  against. 

Mr.  MacKay  for,  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Pritchard  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2968)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-relat- 
ed activities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
for  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  329,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ROBINSON 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Robinson  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  2968.  to  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  with   instructions  that 


the  permanent  select  committee  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
TITLE  I-INTELLIOENCE  ACTIVITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
conduct  of  the  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  following  elements 
of  the  United  States  Government: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(10)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

CLASSIFIED  SCHEDULE  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101,  and  the  au- 
thorized personnel  ceilings  as  of  September 
30,  1984,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  ele- 
ments listed  in  such  section,  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  classified  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions prepared  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  accompany 
H.R.  2968  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress. 
That  Schedule  of  Authorizations  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  shall  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  schedule,  within  the  executive 
branch. 

congressional  NOTIFICATION  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  EXCESS  OF  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  103.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  for  any  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activity  unless 
such  funds  have  been  specifically  author- 
ized for  such  activity  or,  in  the  case  of  funds 
appropriated  for  a  different  activity,  unless 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  the  intent 
to  make  such  funds  available  for  such  activi- 
ty, except  that,  in  no  case  may  reprogram- 
ming  or  transfer  authority  be  used  by  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  unless  for  higher  priority 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activities, 
based  on  unforeseen  requirements,  than 
those  for  which  funds  were  originally  au- 
thorized, and  in  no  case  where  the  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activity  for 
which  funds  were  requested  has  been  denied 
by  Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
BUILDING  AT  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  HEAD(SUARTERS  COMPOUND 

Sec  104.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(1),  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$75,500,000  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  building  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  headquarters  compound. 


AUTHORITY  FOB  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORIZED 
FUNDS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Sec  105.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(1).  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  authorized  to 
transfer  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  highway  improvements  asso- 
ciated with  construction  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  headquarters  compound. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  COUN- 
TERTERRORISM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Sec  106.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
101(9).  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  the  sum  of 
$13,800,000  for  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
counter  terrorism  in  the  United  States. 

PERSONNEL  CEILINGS  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  107.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may  authorize  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  numbers  author- 
ized under  titles  I  and  11  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-269)  and  title  I  of  this  Act 
when  he  determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  important  in- 
telligence functions.  Additional  numbers  of 
civilian  personnel  authorized  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  under  this  sec- 
tion for  an  element  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity may  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  titles  for  such  element.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  whenever  he  exercises 
the  authority  granted  by  this  section. 
TITLE  II-INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  for  fiscal  year  1984  the  sum  of 
$19,100,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  END-STRENGTH 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  is  authorized  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
full-time  personnel  as  of  September  30. 
1984.  Such  personnel  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff  may  be  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  personnel  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  elements  of  the  United 
States  Government  engaged  in  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities. 

<c)  During  fiscal  year  1984.  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  detailed  to  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
except  that  any  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  may  be  detailed  on  a  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
for  the  performance  of  temporary  functions 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF  ADMINIS- 
TERED IN  SAME  MANNER  AS  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY 

Sec  203.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  activities 
and  personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
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ty  Staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a-403n)  in 
the  same  manner  as  activities  and  personnel 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
TITLE  III-CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1984  the  sum  of  $86,300,000. 
TITLE     IV-ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVI- 
SIONS  RELATED   TO   THE   CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY    AND    THE 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  CERTAIN 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  POSITIONS 

Sec  401.  Section  5  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403f)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  -and"  in  sub- 
section (d)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(f)  Determine  and  fix  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an 
operational  position  within  the  Agency,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  any  other  law, 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Di- 
rector, in  his  discretion,  may  prescribe.". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence may  exercise  the  authority  granted 
in  section  4503  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  detailed 
or  assigned  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  to  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  authority 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  intelligence  Community  Staff. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  exercised  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  employees  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  detailed  or  assigned  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  subsequent  to 
five  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RESTRICTION  OF  CONDUCT  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec  501.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions by  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  which  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW 

Sec    502.   Appropriations    authorized    by 
this   Act   for  salary,   pay.   retirement,   and 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  by  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
■TITLE  VI-PROHIBITION  ON  COVERT 
ASSISTANCE    FOR    MILITARY    OPER- 
ATIONS IN  NICARAGUA;  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  OVERT  INTERDICTION  AS- 
SISTANCE 

■PROHIBITION  ON  COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

Sec  601.  (a)  After  60  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
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•"AUTHOR   ZATION  OF  OVERT  INTERDICTTION 
ASSISTANCE 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
ision  of  military  equipment  to 
groups,  organizations,  or  move- 
to  overthrow  governments  of 
Central  America  violates  inter- 
tr^aty   obligations,   including   the 
he  United  Nations,  the  Charter 
ion  of  American  States,  and 
y  of  1949;  and 
ictivities  by  the  Governments  of 
I^caragua  threaten  the  independ- 
vador  and  threaten  to  destabi- 
re  Central  American  region,  and 
of  Cuba  and   Nicaragua 
those  activities. 
President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
on  such  terms  and  condi- 
may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
y    friendly   country   in   Central 
order  to  provide  such  country 
ility  to  prevent  use  of  its  terri- 
Drevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
nal  law  the  use  of  international 
the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
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Assi  itance    may    be    provided    to    a 
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vailable  to  any  nation,  individ- 
organization.     or     movement 
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erilment. 
Iqast  15  days  before  providing  as- 
foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
Piesident  shall  submit  an  unclassi- 
*hich  describes  the  proposed  as- 
the  Speaker  of   the   House  of 
ives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate. 


•■(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

••(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
in  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  in  Central  America." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promises,  made  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  July  1979.  to  establish 
full  respect  for  human  rights  and  political 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permit  political  pluralism,  and 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  nonaggression 
and  nonintervention; 

(2)  by  providing  military  support  (includ- 
ing arms,  training,  and  logistical,  command 
and  control,  and  communications  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state; 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should 
be  held  accountable  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  activities  violative  of 
promises  made  to  the  Organization  and  for 
violations  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organiza- 
tion: and 

(4)  working  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  the  proper  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  threats  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  rommon  action  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion, and  of  providing  the  mechanisms  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  President  shall  seek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeeth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  compliance 
by  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  of  that  Government  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States:  and 

(2)  with  the  Charier  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigorously  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  states  to  bring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obligations,  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  military  support  facilities  to 
groups  seeking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central  America. 

(d)  The  President  shall  use  all  diplomatic 
means  at  his  disposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1982. 
especially  principles  (d).  (e),  and  (g),  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  in  other 
states,  and  international  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 


Group,  which  seeks  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  designed  to-  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  including  inter- 
national surveillance  and  supervision  activi- 
ties, peacekeeping  forces,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  15.  1984,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  States  actions  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  including  requests 
for  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  329, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  for  10 
minutes. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill.  H.R.  2968  with  in- 
structions permitted  under  the  rule  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  motion  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland)  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  not  a  run-of-the-mine 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  give  it  careful  attention. 
The  motion  to  recommit  that  I  am  of- 
fering will  defer  a  halt  to  U.S.  support 
for  Nicaraguan  opposition  until  the 
Sandinistas  stop  interfering  with  their 
neighbors  and  join  in  an  agreement 
based  on  the  Contadora  21 -point  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives  agreed  to  at  the 


September  7  through  9  meeting  of  the 
Contadora.  The  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  that  negotiation  were  Co- 
lombia, Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  amendment  clearly 
associates  U,S.  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan position  with  the  cause  of  peace 
that  we  can  all  support.  It  makes  clear 
that  the  U.S.  goals  are  limited,  are 
positive,  and  do  not  include  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  it  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent flexibility  to  pursue  a  policy  that 
is  working.  This  very  deliberate  and 
methodical  approach,  which  in  itself 
has  been  a  stabilizing  influence  in 
Central  America,  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  open-ended  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  turmoil  that  will  most  cer- 
tainly ensue  if  the  only  effective  check 
on  Sandinistan  behavior  is  removed, 
which  would  be  the  case  as  this  bill 
now  stands. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  2760  have  not 
improved  with  age.  In  fact,  some  may 
argue  effectively  that  the  concept  has 
been  overtaken  by  events.  And  indeed, 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  majority  leader  who  took  the 
well  just  before  the  last  vote.  Al- 
though I  agreed  with  everything  that 
he  said  in  terms  of  observations,  his 
conclusions  just  did  not  seem  to  match 
the  observations,  which  I  regret. 

Until  just  recently,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  proven  impervious  to 
any  peaceful  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America.  Ef- 
forts to  achieve  such  a  settlement 
appear  to  have  much  more  momentum 
than  ever  before  in  terms  of  actions 
that  we  see  happening  down  there  and 
their  willingness  to  get  together. 
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The  impetus  behind  the  peace  proc- 
ess  is  partially   attributable   to   pres- 
sures the  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
experienced  internally  and  to  the  clear 
and  firm  signals  the  United  States  has 
given  in  its  commitment  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  democratic  nations  in  that 
area.  These  developments  have  given 
our  friends  the  confidence  to  negotiate 
without  fear  of  reprisal  from  Nicara- .. 
gua  and  provided  Nicaragua  with  the 
physical  and  political  motivation  to  re- 
spond  favorably.   To   state   that   the 
policy  is  not  working  is  to  ignore  reali- 
ty, and  that  has  been  said  by  more 
than  one  speaker  here  today.  In  fact, 
pressures  being  exerted  internally  and 
externally  on  the  Sandinista  regime 
are  producing  the  first  signs  of  Sandi- 
nista flexibility  after  over  4  years  of 
the   intransient   support   for  violence 
and    subversion    in    the    neighboring 
countries    in    Central    America.    The 
most  important  evidence  of  such  flexi- 
bility is  the  apparent  Nicaraguan  ac- 
ceptance of  the  21-point  document  of 
objectives   negotiated  last   month   by 


the  Contadora  group.  This  document 
contains  crucial  ingredients,  as  we 
have  heard  about  today,  such  as  a  halt 
to  arms  buildups,  foreign  intervention, 
and  democratic  pleuralism. 

As  an  example,  not  long  ago  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Motley  went  to 
Nicaragua  to  discuss  issues  of  vital 
concern.  He  was  given  a  cold  shoulder. 
He  was  not  even  allowed  to  meet  with 
the  appropriate  level  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment officials.  However,  today, 
even  as  we  speak,  the  Nicaraguan  For- 
eign Minister  is  meeting  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Motley,  and  the  United 
States  is  listening  and  talking  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  At  this  point  in 
time,  a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve,  as  would 
be  demonstrated  by  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us,  could  destroy  the  poss- 
sibility  that  Nicaragua  may  agree  to 
reciprocal,  verifiable  agreements  with 
its  neighbors.  I  share  Secretary 
Shultz'  opinion  and,  if  I  may,  I  will 
read  from  his  October  18  letter  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  as  has  been 
quoted  by  others  here  today: 

I  therefore,  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  enact  provi- 
sions in  the  intelligence  authorization  bill 
that  would  give  the  Sandinistas  a  unilateral 
assurance  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
hold support  from  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance movement.  In  my  judgment,  such  an 
action  will  virtually  destroy  the  prospect 
that  Nicaragua  may  agree  to  reciprocal  and 
verifiable  agreements  to  end  assistance  to 
all  guerrilla  forces  operating  in  the  region. 
The  administrations  policy  to  help  bring 
peace  in  Central  America  are  not  begmnmg 
to  bear  fruit.  I  urge  the  House  not  impose 
restrictions  on  this  policy  and  thereby  un- 
dermine the  cause  of  peace  and  democracy 
that  we  all  support.  Sincerely  yours,  George 
P.  Shultz. 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of 
H.R.  2670  is  its  undue  rigidity  in  the 
face  of  ever-changing  circumstances  in 
Central  America. 

The  logic  of  H.R.  2760  is  based  upon 
a  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  In  that 
regard,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  thoughts  of  the  19th-century  Eng- 
lish economist  and  philosopher,  John 
Stuart  Mill.  He  spoke  on  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention. 

The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as 
the  free  states.  Unless  they  do.  the  profes- 
sion of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue-that  the  wrong  side  may 
help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help 
the  right. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  find  our- 
selves situated  now. 

In  closing,  I  urge  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  carefully  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  our  decision  today  and  to 
vote  for  legislative  solution  that  bal- 
ances U.S.  response  with  U.S.  commit- 
ments and  U.S.  security  interests  in 
Central  America. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit.  All 
of  this  discussion  about  secret  or 
covert  aid  versus  open  or  overt  aid  is 
nonsense.  The  phony  business  about 
some  aid  being  sneaky  or  under  the 
table  or  over  the  table,  it  is  just  a  lot 
of  hot  air.  Everybody  in  the  world, 
who  cares,  knows  about  the  aid  and 
the  operations,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
about  one  type  being  bad  or  another 
being  good.  After  all  should  we,  and, 
indeed  are  we  supporting  the  insurgen- 
cy in  Afghanistan?  Should  we  abandon 
those  freedom  fighters  because  of 
some  covert  aid  rhetoric? 

Everybody  knows  what  the  issue  is: 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  supply  aid 
and  assistance  to  people  who  are  fight- 
ing against  the  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  insurgents?  It  is  no  secret.  Ev- 
erybody knows  about  it.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  aid  is  secret  or 
open.  The  question  is  simply  this: 
Should  we  or  should  we  not  provide 
this  aid? 

Since  we  know  that  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  and  Russia  are  supplying  the  in- 
surgents in  El  Salvador  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  is  it  appropriate  and  is 
it  justifiable  for  the  allies  of  El  Salva- 
dor, including  the  United  States,  to 
provide  aid  to  people  who  are  trying  to 
change,  or  change  the  conduct  of,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua?  That  is  the 
question.  As.  long  as  Nicaragua  is 
aiding  foreign  insurgency,  is  it  justifi- 
able for  the  United  States  to  do  so  as 
well  in  response  to  the  Nicaraguan 
action? 

When  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Russia 
stop  exporting  revolution  in  Latin 
America  and  stop  supplying  the  insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador  to  overthrow  that 
Government,  then  the  United  States 
certainly  ought  to  stop  supplying  in- 
surgents in  Nicaragua. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  political 
and  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  We  need  ne- 
gotiation. We  need  the  help  of  our 
Latin  American  allies  as  mediators.  We 
need  an  end  to  oppression  and  the 
denial  of  human  rights  and  the  killing 
of  innocent  people.  We  should  let  the 
Central  Americans  solve  their  own 
problems  without  outside  intervention 
of  military  power  and  we  should  sup- 
port the  tender  buds  of  emerging  de- 
mocracy. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  not 
let  Cviba  and  Russia  have  a  free  hand 
to  support  exported  violent  revolution 
and  military  assassins  to  be  used 
against  friendly  regimes.  When  they 
stop  insurgency,  then  we  should  too— 
at  once. 

Let  us  help  bring  peace,  justice,  and 
stability,  democracy  and  economic 
well-being  to  this  region. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach). 
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I  his  is  the  first  time  I  have 
the  floor  to  speak   for  a 
recommit.   I   think  this  is 
It  is  an  issue  that  I 
with  for  5  years  here  when 
out  giving  $75  million  to 
to  try   to  win   their 
and  show  that  we  wanted  to 
but  a  point  has  not  been 
on  this  floor.  This  is  I 
nformation  and  I  think  it  is 
The   motion   to   recommit 
the  overt  aid  that  was  just 
as  well  as  the  covert,  on  a 
You  stop  and  we  will  stop." 
thought  that  it  just  cut 
It  does  not:  so  I  think 
should    think    that    if 
sure,  if  they  are  not  posi- 
e  had  two  successive  votes 
than   a   15-to-20  vote  shift 
made  a  difference  on  long- 
policy  that  could  mean 


major  changes  in  lineups  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

One  of  our  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  recommended  to  me  when 
I  was  searching  for  a  compromise  that 
the  strongest  position  might  indeed  be 
for  the  Democrats  to  go  with  that 
overt  and  allow  the  covert  to  be  cutoff 
and  say  to  Nicaragua,  in  effect,  "You 
stop  and  we  will  stop." 

This  does  that.  It  does  not  cut  off 
the  overt  aid. 

D  1510 

One  other  point,  and  it  does  not  cut 
off  the  overt  aid.  One  other  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make,  if  you  can  bring 
yourself  just  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
words  of  our  majority  leader  as  he 
spoke  so  eloquently  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

He  described  this  regime  in  terms  of 
a  Hitler-type  government,  a  Hitler- 
type  approach. 

When  we  are  talking  about  15  votes, 
when  we  are  talking  about  foreign 
policy,  when  we  are  talking  about  con- 
cerns that  mean  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals all  over  this  hemisphere,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  each  Member  to 
think  just  a  moment  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  resolution  to  recommit  and 
change  everything  that  we  have  done. 

It  indeed  leaves  the  overt  aid  in  and 
that  has  not  been  said  before  this 
moment,  it  leaves  it  in  and  it  says  on 
the  covert,  we  will  both  stop  on  the 
symmetry-type  idea. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  responsible  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  clear  up 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  rose  in  support  of 
the  bill  as  just  passed  and  would  be 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

There  are  many  similarities.  Certain- 
ly our  goals  are  the  same.  There  is  no 
question  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  difficulty  is  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  best  to  achieve  peace 
and  stability:  and  since  the  majority 
leader  is  not  here,  we  ought  to  say. 
since  you  raised  his  arguments,  that 
he  supports  the  Boland-Zablocki  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  just  make  that 
clear.  That  is  why  I  asked  each 
Member,  if  they  would  think  back  and 
try  to  recall  just  a  few  moments  when 
he  spoke  so  eloquently  about  Boland- 
Zablocki.  if  you  had  changed,  in  my 
mind  the  only  words  of  the  conclusion, 
it  would  have  been  a  magificent  argu- 
ment why  we  should  not  take  the 
action.  You  can  draw  that  conclusion. 
I  sat  in  the  front  chair,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  say  that. 


That  is  the  point  I  am  raising.  It  is  a 
very,  very  close  issue.  We  are  within  15 
votes  one  way  or  the  other.  Here  is  a 
motion  to  recommit  that  does  both.  It 
is  a  difficult  issue  and  I  ask  you  to  ex- 
amine it  very  carefully.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  taken  the  floor  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  but  I  have  lived 
with  this  issue  on  that  committee  for  5 
years  and  I  hope  we  do  not  make  a 
mistake,  and  at  the  very  least,  this 
would  give  us  under  this  motion  to  re- 
commit both  approaches. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  illuminating  exactly  the  situation 
we  are  in. 

The  motion  to  recommit  preserves 
the  Boland-Zablocki  amendment,  inso- 
far as  it  authorizes  a  specific  amount 
of  money  for  overt  interdiction  for  the 
export  of  revolution.  It  authorizes  con- 
tinuation of  covert  aid  until  the  export 
of  subversion  by  Nicaragua  to  its 
neighbors  is  halted,  and  on  the  basis 
of  equity,  on  the  basis  of  parity,  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  and  on  the  basis  of 
symmetry,  we  will  stop  when  they 
stop,  as  they  stop. 

If  you  want  a  quid  pro  quo,  when 
you  give  somebody  something,  you 
ought  to  get  something  for  it,  and  if 
we  can  get  a  stoppage  of  the  export  of 
revolution  and  killing  and  violence  in 
El  Salvador,  it  is  minently  worthwhile, 
so  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
excellent  point,  and  I  plead  with  ev- 
eryone in  this  Chamber  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  symmetry  and  reciprocity 
and  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Indeed,  this  motion  to  recommit  is 
something  more  than  the  usual 
motion.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
House  to  reverse  its  errors. 

Last  December  8,  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  were  against  covert  as- 
sistance, Nicaraguan  insurgence,  made 
a  mistake.  There  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons people  are  opposed  to  covert  as- 
sistance, Nicaraguan  insurgence,  some 
on  a  matter  of  law,  some  moral,  and 
some  like  myself,  believe  it  is  counter- 
productive. 

At  that  time  we  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Boland  when  he  substitut- 
ed his  amendment  for  the  Harkin 
amendment  which  would  shut  off  aid 
straightforward. 

Instead,  we  placed  on  the  matter  in 
our  lawbooks  an  unrealistic  condition 
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which  said  that  only  for  interdiction 
assistance  could  covert  aid  be  added. 

Now,  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Nicaraguan  insurgents,  and  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  in  saying  that,  so  we 
made  a  mistake  then.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  body 
that  made  that  mistake,  and  we  made 
it  unanimously  at  that  point,  on  De- 
cember 8  and  July  28,  here  is  one  more 
opportunity  to  correct  that  error. 

You  had  a  chance  on  July  28  in  the 
Mica  substitute  and  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  this  Member  to  reverse  that 
error,  to  a  symmetry  approach,  in- 
stead of  going  for  the  more  difficult, 
more  dangerous  overt  assistance  to 
surrounding  republics,  which  is  more 
likely  to  lead  us  to  war  and  certainly 
which  is  provided  with  the  kind  of  fi- 
nancing that  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  this  motion  to  recommit.  It 
is  the  responsible  course  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ought  to 
take  in  this  instance. 
I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Seiber- 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

As  the  Reagan  administration, 
through  the  CIA,  continues  its  so- 
called  covert  intervention  in  the  esca- 
lating guerrilla  war  in  Nicaragua, 
there  is  still  time,  nevertheless,  to 
change  course  before  it  erupts  into  a 
full-scale  war  that  could  engulf  most 
of  Central  America. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  does 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  prevent- 
ing Nicaragua  from  becoming  a  base 
for  military  intervention  in  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  However,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  prove  that 
its  legitimate  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
by  diplomatic  means  and  enforced  by 
collective  action  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  or  other  ap- 
propriate multinational  approaches. 
Nicaragua  has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  on  such  a  basis.  However, 
such  a  goal  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
so  long  as  the  United  States  itself  con- 
tinues to  support  military  interven- 
tion. _,     .    . 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration gives  the  impression  that  it  is 
on  a  crusade  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nista  Government  by  force.  This  is 
sad.  It  violates  our  own  laws.  It  vio- 
lates the  OSA  Treaty.  It  results  in 
greater  suffering  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  And  it  gives  hardliners  in 
the  Sandinista  regime  an  excuse  for 
moving  toward  more  repressive  inter- 
nal political  measures. 

We  have  the  right— and  even  the 
duty— to  object  to  such  repressive 
measures,  but  we  do  not  have  a  right 
to  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  gov- 
ernment that  imposes  them.  In  fact,  to 


the  extent  that  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  do  su,  it  brings  about  only 
greater  internal  repression  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  September  30 
Washington  Post  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 
which  points  out  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Nicaragua  is 
counterproductive  in  that  it  weakens 
the  moderates  and  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  radicals  in  the  Sandinista 
regime.  He  also  points  out: 

Reagan,  when  he  asks  Nicaragua  to  leave 
its  neighbors  alone,  has  a  good  case  and 
good  Latin  company.  But  his  tactics  fail  to 
lake  adequate  account  of  Nicaragua's  his- 
torical association  of  the  United  States  with 
intervention  and  repression.  He  sidesteps 
the  huge  discrepancy  in  the  stakes:  for  us. 
our  position  in  the  region;  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas, survival.  There  is  almost  no  subtlety,  no 
imagination,  no  feel  for  the  Latinos  in  the 
American  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Rosenfeld  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1983] 
Accept  Nicaragua's  Revolution 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
The  nastiness  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  is  moving  beyond  the  reach 
of    mediation.    Something    could    happen— 
arising  most   likely  in  Honduras-to  bring 
about  a  direct  military  clash.  On  both  sides 
'  the  expectation  of  a  downward  spiral  robs 
energy  from  any  lingering  tendency  to  avert 

In  'Washington,  the  leading  edge  of  policy 
was  traced  boldly  the  other  day  by  Under- 
secretary of  Defense  Fred  Ikle.  He  ex- 
pressed the  currently  ascendant  line  of  ad- 
ministration thinking  that  objects  not 
merely  to  this  internal  policy  or  that  exter- 
nal policy  of  the  Sandinistas  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  regime. 

In   Nicaragua-to   judge   by   what   Sandi- 
nista leader  Daniel  Ortega  said  in  a  'Wash- 
ington Post  interview  and  in  his  United  Na- 
tions speech   this  week-the   conviction   is 
stronger  than  ever  that    'defeats  "  suffered 
by  US    policy  in  the  region  are  causing  a 
desperate  Reagan  to  up  the  military  ante 
and  put  the  revolution  at  ever  greater  risk. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  two 
sides  will  manage  to  bring  at  least  some  part 
of  each  other's  deepest  fears  to  life.  The 
United  States  may   find  a  way  to  take  a 
smack  at  Nicaragua,  and  Nicaragua  may  try 
to  distract  Washington  by  turning  up  the 
heat  in  other  countries  of  the  region.  In 
either  event,  things  get  worse. 
Is  there  not  another  way? 
I   think   the   United   States  should  stop 
equivocating  and    'accept"  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  the  better  1 )  to  induce  the  San- 
dinistas to  climb  down  from  their  current 
dangerous  and  offensive  hysteria.  2)  to  keep 
alive  the  residual  pluralistic  elements  within 
Nicaragua  and  3)  to  work  with  Latin  friends 
to  influence  the  regime  over  lime.  So  dark  is 
the  shadow  of  Americas  long  intervention 
in  Nicaragua  that  support  of  the  "contras 
now  seems  to  me  increasingly  likely  to  play 
into  Sandinista  hands. 

If  you  are  honest,  however,  you  cannot 
pretend  to  be  sure  that  an  American  policy 
of  respect  and  restraint  will  work.  The  San- 
dinista leadership  tends  not  only  to  the 
Marxist  (socialist)  but  to  the  Leninist 
(single-party  dictalorship)  and  to  a  pro- 
Cuban.  pro-Soviet  international  orientation. 


It  is  not  simply  an  administration  fantasy 
thai  the  regime  may  try  to  exploit  fissures 
in  American  and  Latin  public  opinion  and 
use  a  respite  to  become  a  "second  Cuba.  " 

I  think  the  administration's  fears  of  a 
rampant  revolutionary  Nicaragua  are  exag- 
gerated, tend  to  the  self-fulfilling,  and  dis- 
tract necessary  attention  from  the  social 
causations.  Still,  too  many  of  Reagan's  crit- 
ics ignore  the  quotient  of  strategic  reality  in 
those  fears. 

In  this  light,  it  was  disturbing,  though 
clarifying,  to  see  Daniel  Ortega's  response 
when  his  interviewers  asked  him  about  an 
American  reporter's  recent,  rare  and  seem- 
ingly unrebuttable  on-the-ground  finding  of 
an  (jperalion  in  a  remote  Nicaraguan  fishing 
village  to  smuggle  arms  to  El  Salvador.  Ore- 
tega  dissembled. 

I  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  what  seems  to 
me  the  single  unconditionally  legitimate 
demand  that  can  be  and  is  made  on  Mana- 
gua by  Ihe  United  Slates  and  its  friends. 
Did  he  feel  Nicaragua's  revolution  could  last 
only  if  it  were  exported? 

He  answered  by  first  denying  the  Sandi- 
nistas' authorship  of  a  phrase-" revolution 
without  frontiers"— often  attributed  to 
them  by  American  officials.  Without  ever 
addressing  the  main  question  head  on,  he 
restated  Managua's  readiness  to  negotiate 
specific  procedures— border  patrols  and  the 
like— in  the  context  of  an  address  to  every- 
one's security  concerns. 

Here  we  come  to  something  the  adminis- 
tration has  obscured.  Last  summer— the 
Americans  say  after  and  the  Nicaraguans 
say  before  Reagan  made  his  big  show  of 
force  near  Nicaragua— the  Sandinista 
regime  seemed  to  be  repositioning  itself  to 
give  security  talks  a  better  chance.  But 
nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  faint 
promise  of  July,  principally.  I  suspect,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  been  overplay- 
ing its  military  hand. 

Reagan,  when  he  asks  Nicaragua  to  leave 
its  neighbors  alone,  has  a  good  case  and 
good  Latin  company.  But  his  tactics  fail  to 
take  adequate  account  of  Nicaragua's  his- 
torical association  of  the  United  Slates  with 
intervention  and  repression.  He  sidesteps 
the  huge  discrepancy  in  the  stakes:  for  us 
our  position  in  the  region:  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas survival.  There  is  almost  no  subtlety,  no 
imagination,  no  feel  for  the  Latinos  in  the 
American  approach. 

If  I  were  Reagan,  I  would  end  the  charade 
6f  the  Kissinger  commission  and  simply 
send  Henry  down  there,  with  Sol  Linowitz, 
and  let  them  work  out  the  transition  from 
the  current  crisis  to  the  next  tense  and 
ragged  but.  surely,  manageable  30  years. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  does  con- 
tain covert  action,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  it  also  contains  money  for 
the  overt  operation  that  was  in  our 
amendment.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  also  continues  the  war  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  that  simple. 

This  proposal  that  we  just  defeated 
a  moment  ago  is  based  on  really  the 
deadly  theory  of  a  tit-for-tat.  The 
bottom  line  of  any  proposal  based  on 
the  principle  of  symmetry,  as  the  ad- 
ministration likes  to  call  it  and  as  my 
dear  friends  on  the  other  side  call  it.  is 
really  the  continuation  of  the  covert 
action.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
that,  clear  as  the  noses  on  our  faces. 
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I  hope  that  the  mem- 

this  House  does  not  accept 

to    recommit    and    the 

ecommit  is  defeated,  and  I 

he  balance  of  my  time. 
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ROBINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
f  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
Shield? 
ROBPNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Illinois. 
HYE)E.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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I  think  we  ought  to 

motion  to  recommit.  The 

now  voted  twice  since  July 

L  involvement  in  the  war  of 

The  House  can  now  go  to 

with  the  Senate  and  have 

on  Nicaragua  fully  consid- 

e  been  foreclosed  on  that 

body,  and  so  this  motion 

is  yet  another  attempt 

adverse  votes  in  this  House 

to    sell     the    symmetry 


to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
arfd  hung  on  every  word,  and 
cainot    understand    what    is 
the  notion  of  synmmetry. 
not  continuing  the  war.  It 
/ithin  their  power  to  stop 
in^antly.  What  is  wrong  with 
of  reciprocity.  We  are  not 
the  war.  It  is  within  their 
are   the   initiators,   the 
(s.   They   can  stop   it,   and 
If  someone  has  an  answer, 
to  hear  it. 
ROdlNSON.  I  want  to  supple- 
remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Hyde)  has  just  made.  This 
to  approach  the  problem 
tactic  of  using  symmetry, 
or  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
r  ^commit. 
SPllAKER    pro    tempore.    All 
j^ired. 

ion  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 

olfered    by    the    gentleman 

ia  (Mr.  Robinson). 

question   was   taken:   and   the 

pro  tempore  announced  that 

at  peared  to  have  it. 

ROJINSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

le  vote  on  the  ground  that 

s  not  present  and  I  make 

)f  order  that  a  quorum  is 


SPI  AKER 


Evi- 


pro   tempore, 
qulorum  is  not  present. 
Seri;eant   at   Arms  will   notify 
Meiiibers. 

to  the  provisions  of  clause 

the  Chair  announces  that 

redtce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 

P€  riod  of  time  within  which  a 

el  ^ctronic  device,  if  ordered, 

tak^n  on  the  question  of  pas- 


The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  193,  nays 
223,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  404] 


YEAS- 193 

Archer 

Hartnelt 

Parris 

Badham 

Hatcher 

Pa.shayan 

Barnard 

Hiler 

Patman 

Barllelt 

Hillis 

Petri 

Bateman 

Holt 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Quillen 

Belhune 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Bilirakis 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Ridge 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Rinaldo 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Ritter 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Burton  <INi 

Johnson 

Roemer 

B.vron 

Kasich 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Kazen 

Roth 

Carney 

Kemp 

Rowland 

Chappell 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Clinger 

Latta 

Schulze 

Coats 

Leath 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Shaw- 

Conable 

Levitas 

Shelby 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Courter 

Lipinski 

Siljander 

Craig 

Livingston 

Sisisky 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lloyd 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Loeffler 

Skelton 

Daniel 

Lott 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daub 

Lujan 

Smith,  Denny 

Davis 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

DeWine 

Mack 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Solomon 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Dreier 

Marriott 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

Martin  (ID 

Stenholm 

Dyson 

Martin  (NO 

Stratton 

Edwards  (AL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Sundquist 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Tallon 

Erdreich 

McCollum 

Tauke 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Tauzin 

Fascell 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Fiedler 

McGrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

Mica 

Thomas  (GA) 

Flippo 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

Miller  (OH) 

Vandergriff 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Gekas 

Moore 

Weber 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Gingrich 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whitley 

Goodling 

Murphy 

Whittaker 

Gradison 

Murtha 

Williams  (OH) 

Gramm 

Myers 

Wil-son 

Gregg 

Nelson 

Winn 

Gunderson 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Hall.  Sam 

O'Brien 

Wylie 

Hammerschmid 

Ortiz 

Young (FL) 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Ox  ley 

Hansen  (UT) 

Packard 
NAYS-223 

Ackerman 

Boland 

Crockett 

Addabbo 

Bonior 

D'Amours 

Akaka 

Bonker 

Daschle 

Albosta 

Borski 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Bosco 

Dellums 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Derrick 

Andrews  (NO 

Boxer 

Dicks 

Andrews  (TX) 

Britt 

Dingell 

Annunzio 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Brown  (CA) 

Dorgan 

Applegate 

Bryant 

Downey 

Aspin 

Carper 

Durbin 

AiiCoin 

Chandler 

Dwyer 

Bar-es 

Clarke 

Dymally 

Bates 

Clay 

Early 

Bedell 

Coelho 

Eckart 

Beilenson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edgar 

Bennett 

Conte 

Edwards  (CA) 

Biaggi 

Conyers 

English 

Boehlerl 

Cooper 

Evans  (IA) 

Boggs 

Coyne 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Levin 

Roybal 

Feighan 

Levine 

Russo 

Ferraro 

Long (LA) 

Sabo 

Fish 

Long  (MD) 

Savage 

Florio 

Lowry  (WA) 

Scheuer 

Foglietta 

Luken 

Schneider 

Foley 

Lundine 

Schroeder 

Ford  (MI) 

Markcy 

Schumer 

Fowler 

Martinez 

Seiberling 

Frank 

Matsui 

Shannon 

Frost 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Sikorski 

Gaydos 

McCloskey 

Simon 

Gejdenson 

McCurdy 

Slattery 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Smith  (FL) 

Gibbons 

McKernan 

Smith  (IA) 

Glickman 

McKinney 

Snowe 

Gonzalez 

McNulty 

Solarz 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Spratt 

Gray 

Miller  (CA) 

St  Germain 

Green 

Mineta 

Staggers 

Guarini 

Minish 

stark 

Hall  (IN) 

Mitchell 

stokes 

Hall  (OH) 

Moakley 

Studds 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Swift 

Harkin 

Moody 

Synar 

Harrison 

Morrison  (CT) 

Torres 

Hawkins 

Mrazek 

Torricelli 

Hayes 

Natcher 

Towns 

Hefner 

Neal 

Traxler 

Heftel 

Nowak 

Udall 

Hertel 

Oakar 

Valentine 

Horton 

Obey 

Vento 

Howard 

Olin 

Volkmer 

Hoyer 

Ottinger 

Walgren 

Hughes 

Owens 

Watkins 

Jacobs 

Panetta 

Waxman 

Jeffords 

Patterson 

Weaver 

Jones  (NO 

Pease 

Weiss 

Jones  (OK) 

Penny 

Wheat 

Jones  (TN) 

Perkins 

Whitten 

Kaptur 

Pickle 

Williams  (MT) 

Kaslenmeier 

Price 

Wirth 

Kennelly 

Pursell 

Wise 

Kildee 

Rahall 

Wolpe 

Kogovsek 

Rangcl 

Wright 

Koller 

Ralchford 

Wyden 

Kostmayer 

Reid 

Yates 

LaFalce 

Richardson 

Yatron 

Lantos 

Rodino 

Young  (MO) 

Leach 

Roe 

Zablocki 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rose 

Zschau 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roslenkowski 

Leland 

Roukema 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Berman 

Dixon 

Oberstar 

Bevill 

Ford(TN) 

Paul 

Boner 

Forsythe 

Pepper 

Burton  (CA) 

Hance 

Pritchard 

Carr 

Hightower 

Young  (AK) 

Collins 

MacKay 
D  1530 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pritchard  for,  with  Mr.  Berman 
again.st. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mr.  Oberster  against. 

Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  MacKay  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mrs.  Col- 
lins against. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA  and  Mr.  JONES  of 
Tennessee  changed  their  votes  from 
■yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MURPHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  question  is 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  statement  of  the 
Chair,  that  the  time  for  this  vote  will 
be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  243,  nays 
171,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4051 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 


YEAS— 243 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Lotl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratl 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 


Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 

NAYS-171 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (IA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 
Hammerschmidt 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hayes 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Laila 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Low  ery  ( C A ) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ox  ley 

Packard 


Yatron 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 


Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Petri 
Porter 
Quillen 
Ray 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Rudd 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

St.'nholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
had  I  been  able  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2968,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  12,  25,  36,  41, 
43  44,  51,  57,  63,  78.  79.  80.  83.  85,  86, 
90,  96,  97,  106,  109,  115,  120,  130,  135, 
141,  158,  159,  and  163  to  the  above-en- 
titled bill. 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boner 

Carr 

Collins 

Dixon 


Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Hance 

Hightower 

Long  (MD) 

MacKay 

Paul 


Pepper 
Pritchard 
Swift 
Wilson 
Young  (AK) 


D   1540 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  SAVAGE,  and 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  BILL 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  reserved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
the  table. 


their  votes    MAKING    IN    ORDER    ON    TUES- 
DAY     OCTOBER     25,     1983,     OR 
ANY    DAY    THEREAFTER    CON- 
was    an-        SIDERATION   OF   DEPARTMENT 
OF    DEFENSE    APPROPRIATION 
laid  on        BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  1983,  or 
any  day  thereafter  to  consider  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
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There  wis  no  objection. 


PERS  DNAL 


OBKRSTAR. 


Mr 
necessarilj 
404.   Had 
voted  "aye 
amendmer  t 
the  motior 


EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Speakr,  I  was 

absent  on  rollcalls  403  and 

I  been  here  I  would  have 

on  rollcall  403,  the  Boland 

and  "no"  on  rollcall  404. 

to  recommit. 


CONFERENCE 
3913 
HUMAN 
CATIO^ 


NAT  CHER. 


Educ!  .tion 
f  i!  cal 
aid 
Cleik 
SPl  lAKER 


Mr. 
ant  to  the 
terday,  I 
on  the  bil 
priations 
Labor, 
and 

for  the 
30,  1984, 

The 

The 
ant  to  the 
ber  19.  1 
considered 

(For 
ment.  see 
October  1 

The 
gentlemar 
Natcher  ) 
minutes 
sachusetts 
nized  for 

The  Ch 
from 


Gill 


Health 


REPORT    ON    H.R. 

tABOR.       HEALTH       AND 

SERVICES,     AND    EDU- 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
order  of  the  House  of  yes- 
up  the  conference  report 
(H.R.  3913)  making  appro- 
for     the     Departments     of 
and   Human   Services, 
and  related  agencies, 
year  ending  September 
for  other  purposes, 
read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
order  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
the  conference  report  is 
as  having  been  read, 
ference   report    and   state- 
Droceedings  of  the  House  of 
1983.) 

pro   tempore.   The 

from      Kentucky      (Mr. 

will    be   recognized    for   30 

the  gentleman  from  Mas- 

(Mr.  CoNTE)  will  be  recog- 

minutes. 

ir  recognizes  the  gentleman 

(Mr.  Natcher). 


9!3 


SP  3AKER 


and 


20 


was 


Sp€  aker. 


may  be 
lowing  mj 
report. 

The 
there 
gentlemar 

There 

Mr.  NA 
myself  su( 

Mr 
conference 
making 
ments  of 
Services, 
agencies 
very   special 
the 

report  on 
1979.  4  y 
bill  was 
ago,  in 
bill  has 
passed 
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Kentucky 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NAtCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou ;  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  j  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conferencr  report  and  amendments  in 
disagreement  on  H.R.  3913,  and  that  I 
permitted  to  insert  a  table  fol- 
remarks  on  the  conference 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Kentucky? 

no  objection. 

'CHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

today  we  consider  the 

report     on     H.R.     3913, 

aiipropriations  for  the  Depart- 

Labor.   Health  and  Human 

and  Education,  and  related 

r  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  a 

occasion.   The   last   time 

considered    a    conference 

is  appropriation  bill  was  in 

ars  ago.  The  last  time  the 

iiacted  into  law  was  5  years 

For  the  past  3  years,  the 

the  House,  but  has  not 

other  body.  For  fiscal  years 


thi 


IS  78. 


pissed 


1980,  1981,  1982.  and  1983,  funds  for 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  programs  were  carried 
in  continuing  resolutions  for  the 
entire  year.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  1978,  we  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  enact  into  law  a  separate  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  jiealth  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  who  has  cooper- 
ated with  me  at  every  stage  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  Without  his  assist- 
ance, we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
bring  this  conference  report  to  you 
today. 

All  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  worked  hard  on  this 
bill  since  last  February,  when  we 
began  our  subcommittee  hearings. 
Every  one  of  them  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution.  They  are: 

Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  Dave  Obey  of 
Wisconsin,  Ed  Roybal  of  California, 
Lou  Stokes  of  Ohio.  Joe  Early  of 
Massachusetts,  Bernie  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Steny  Hoyer  of  Maryland, 
George  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Carl  Pur- 
sell  of  Michigan,  John  Porter  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Bill  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  excellent 
staff  on  our  subcommittee. 

I  must  also  mention  the  help  we 
have  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
Jamie  Whitten,  who  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  our  subcommittee.  He  is 
always  available  when  we  need  him, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  turned  to  him 
for  support  in  the  development  of  this 
bill. 

Great  credit  should  also  be  given  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
the  other  body,  Mr.  Weicker  of  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  the  full  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
who  have  expedited  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  other  body,  and  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  go  to  conference 
this  week  and  to  complete  our  confer- 
ence in  a  speedy  and  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
merits  the  support  of  all  Members  of 
this  House.  It  is  not  a  partisan  docu- 
ment. It  is  signed  by  all  of  the  House 
conferees.  There  were  140  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  reached  agree- 
ment on  every  one  of  them  in  the  con- 
ference. 

As  reported  from  conference,  the  bill 
includes  total  new  budget— obliga- 
tional— authority  for  1984  of 
$104,433,883,000.  That  is  $477,'904.000 
above  the  comparable  appropriation 
for  1983,  $9,218,196,000  over  the  1984 
budget    estimate.   $5,055,111,000   over 


the  bill  as  passed  the  House,  and 
$3,885,995,000  over  the  Senate  bill. 
These  figures  are  somewhat  inflated 
by  several  factors.  The  Senate  consid- 
ered appropriations  for  several  pro- 
grams which  were  not  considered  by 
the  House,  due  to  lack  of  authoriza- 
tion. Some  of  these,  chiefly  vocational 
rehabilitation,  impacted  area  aid,  and 
trade  adjustment  benefits,  have  been 
included  in  the  conference  agreement. 
Second,  the  conferees  endeavored  to 
avoid  having  large  supplemental  ap- 
propriations later  in  the  year  by  in- 
cluding in  this  bill  our  best  estimates 
of  the  amounts  which  will  be  required 
for  entitlement  programs.  This  results 
in  an  increase  of  over  $4  billion  over 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

For  discretionary  programs,  the  con- 
ference agreement  funds  a  total  of 
$32,077,974,000,  an  increase  of 
$678,734,000  over  the  House  bill,  and 
$137,005,000  below  the  Senate  bill.  If 
we  take  out  impacted  area  aid,  which 
the  House  did  not  consider,  but  which 
has  recently  become  authorized,  the 
conference  agreement  for  discretion- 
ary programs  would  be  $93,734,000 
over  the  House  bill  and  $137,000,500 
below  the  Senate.  These  figures  show 
that  the  agreement  is  a  reasonably 
fair  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  conference  agreement  is  also 
well  below  the  ceilings  established  in 
the  1984  budget  resolution.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  additional  funds  later  in 
the  year  for  a  number  of  programs 
which  are  left  out  of  the  bill  due  to 
lack  off  authorization.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  into  further  detail  at  this  time. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
of  the  managers  are  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Wednes- 
day. October  19.  In  addition,  I  will 
insert  in  today's  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  a  detailed  table 
showing  the  amount  agreed  upon  for 
each  of  the  programs  funded  in  the 
bill,  together  with  appropriate  com- 
parisons. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  again  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  Mr. 
CoNTE.  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  and  a  privilege  to  work 
with  you.  not  only  on  this  subcommit- 
tee but  on  the  full  committee,  and  I 
want  to  thank  every  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
an  excellent  staff,  and  we  worked  hard 
on  this  bill  and  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  3913. 
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I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Iowa    (Mr.    Smith),    a 
the  subcommittee. 
TH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.   CoNTE)   and   the 
in  the  well  (Mr.  Natcher) 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 
Members  have  said.  well, 
shobld  have  been  more  money 
program  or  another,  but  I  do 
there  is  a  single  program 
off  by  enacting  this  bill 
would  be  if  we  were  under  a 
resolution.  There  are  many 
that   are   better  off   under 
if  we  had  had  to  go  to  a 
resolution,   like  happened 
ind  the  year  before.  It  took 
and  some  work  to  get  this 
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Speaker, 


I  point  out  that  it  is 
bill   in   the  Government. 

rust  funds,  it  is  $375  billion, 
an  accomplishment  to  get 
the  floor.  The  gentleman 

1  (Mr.  Natcher)  deserves  a 


,KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 

NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 

g(  ntleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

WAJLKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

Iding. 
Speaker,  as  so  often  happens  on 
floor  when  I  rise.  I  rise  with 
to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
sometimes   criticisms,   al- 
hope  constructive  criticisms 
time.  But  in  this  case  I 
to  point  out.  as  the  gentle- 
knows,  there  was  a  contro- 
arose  in  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  on  the 
school  prayer.  The  Senate  had 
language  that  pertained  to 
voluntary    school    prayer 
in  the  public  schools  from 
from  the  Department  of 


arid 


tie 


i<  h 


thai    the   gentleman    from 
(Mr.  Natcher).  the  gentle- 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
gentleman    from   Massachu- 
Conte)    worked    long    and 
Ijehalf  of  the  House  position 
that  when  this  conference 
back  that  the  language  of 
with     regard    to    school 
protected.  I  want  to  say  a 
thank  you"  at  this  time  to 
from   Kentucky   (Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
Whitten)  and  the  gentle- 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  CoNTE) 
ork  on  behalf  of  the  school 
and  point  out  to  as 
e  across  the  country  who 
in  that  issue  that  your 
really  protected  a  very  im- 


Houi  ;e 

2S 


gentl  ?man 


la iguage 


inter<  sted 


portant  provision  of  law,  and  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  of  the  folks  who  are  af- 
fected by  trade  adjustment  assistance 
in  my  district,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  for  what  they  have  done  in  the 
conference,  because  it  is  so  important 
to  us.  We  have  got  an  area  with  prob- 
ably the  highest  unemployment  in  the 
country,  and  it  gives  them  some  hope 
for  retraining.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
judged  by  the  Government  to  be  af- 
fected by  trade.  We  did  not  have  any 
money  in  the  program,  at  first,  and  we 
appreciate  everything  that  you  have 
done  for  us  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha)  for  the 
work  thai  he  has  done  not  only  in 
regard  to  trade  adjustment  matters 
and  funds  in  this  bill,  but  for  the 
entire  bill.  The  gentleman  has  repeat- 
edly brought  this  matter  of  trade  ad- 
justment to  our  attention,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  it  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  also  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  continuing  assistance  and 
support  in  moving  this  legislation 
through  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  brief  second  to  say  that 
there  is  an  old  saying.  "I  sleep  better 
when  I  know  you  are  on  duty."  and  I 
want  to  say  that  is  very  true  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Natcher) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE).  In  this  mo.st  diffi- 
cult of  bills  you  shepherded  the  bill 
through,  and  all  of  the  pans  thereof, 
one  of  which  is  of  particular  concern 
of  mine.  Both  of  you  gentlemen  have 
been  sensitive  and  effective.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Bill  Natcher.  in  bringing  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  H.R.  3913,  the 
Labor/HHS/Education  appropriations 
bill,  to  the  House. 

This  is  a  great  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  represents  the  first  time 
since  fiscal  year   1979  that  a  Labor, 


Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation appropriations  bill  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  enacted  into  law.  It 
is  almost  5  years  to  the  day,  October 
18.  1978.  that  the  last  Labor/HHS/ 
Education  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Today,  we  have  the  chance  to 
complete  our  consideration  of  one  of 
the  toughest,  if  not  the  toughest,  ap- 
propriations bill  considered  by  the 
Congress.  We  can  prove  that  through 
hard  work,  diligence,  tough  negotia- 
tions, give  and  take,  and  compromise, 
our  legislative  system  will  work  and 
reach  a  consensus  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  of  our  time. 

D  1600 

It  is  a  tribute  to  my  subcommittee 
chairman.  Bill  Natcher  of  Kentucky, 
a  giant,  a  leader,  a  man  with  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  and  understanding 
of  his  fellow  men  and  women,  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Jamie  Whitten,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  my  side, 
George  O'Brien,  Carl  Pursell,  John 
Porter,  and  Bill  Young  for  all  of 
their  help  and  support  in  getting  the 
bill  to  where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment that  we  bring  to  the  House  is  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate. 
As  the  chairman  said,  there  were  140 
items  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
bodies  that  had  to  be  resolved,  and 
that  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  bill  that  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  September  22  by  a  vote  of 
310  to  101  contained  $28.5  billion  in 
discretionary  spending  plus  $2.9  billion 
in  forward  funding  for  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  The  Senate  bill 
was  some  $225  million  higher  than  the 
House  in  discretionary  spending.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  bill  contained 
funding  for  impact  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $585  million,  the  amount  of  the  new 
authorization  recently  passed  as  part 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill.  The 
House  had  deferred  that  item,  pending 
reauthorization,  but  included  the  full 
authorization  of  $585  million  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

In  comparable  figures  to  what  the 
House  considered  earlier,  the  bill  we 
bring  back  is  $93  million  higher  than 
the  House-passed  bill  in  discretionary 
items,  and  $133  million  below  the 
Senate-passed  bill  in  discretionary 
funding.  It  also  incorporates  funding 
for  impact  aid. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was 
$3.8  billion  higher  than  what  the 
President  had  requested.  As  it  passed 
the  Senate,  it  was  a  little  over  $4  bil- 
lion over  that  request.  After  confer- 
ence, the  bill  is  about  $3.9  billion  over 
the  budget  request,  in  items  con.sid- 
ered   by    both    Houses,   plus   another 


$100    million    over    the    request    in 
impact  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  sound  like  an 
easy  compromise,  splitting  the  differ- 
ence, but  it  was  not.  If  we  had  taken 
the  high  marks  on  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills,  we  would  have  come 
back  some  $534  million  over  the 
House-passed  bill.  Instead,  we  came 
back  $93  million  over  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  think  that  figure  indi- 
cates just  how  restrained  the  confer- 
ence committee  was,  indicating  again 
the  restraint  and  the  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility that  has  characterized 
this  bill  from  the  start.  Each  body 
gave  up  a  great  deal  of  what  it  wanted, 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a  bill  that 
will  be  acceptable. 

In  addition  to  discretionary  items, 
the  conference  agreement  contains 
some  $64  billion  in  entitlement  and 
mandatory  spending.  This  is  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  over  the  levels  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  This  results  from 
three  major  factors. 

First,  the  Senate  included  the  most 
recent  estimates  for  the  major  entitle- 
ment programs,  which  added  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  to  the  House  bill.  As 
the  Members  will  recall,  our  bill  was 
first  marked  up  in  July,  and  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  mid-session 
review.  We  did  indicate,  however,  that 
this  additional  funding  would  be  nec- 
essary at  a  future  date.  Rather  than 
put  these  additions  off  until  a  supple- 
mental, we  have  included  the  most 
current  figures  in  the  conference 
report.  In  addition,  the  Senate  provid- 
ed funding  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  about  $1.1  billion,  which  we  de- 
ferred pending  completion  of  the  reau- 
thorization process.  We  had  provided 
interim  funding  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

This  was  an  item  that  the  Senate 
felt  very  strongly  about,  and  we  have 
included  it  in  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  the  Senate  included  ap- 
proximately $900  million  additional 
for  the  guaranteed  student  loans. 
There  is  some  dispute  about  whether 
this  additional  funding  is  necessary, 
but  the  level  of  funding  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  roughly  comparable  to 
what  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  any  unused  funds  will  carry  over 
into  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  conferees  deferred  on  funding 
for  ACTION,  pending  reauthorization. 
A  number  of  other  programs  were  de- 
ferred by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  pending  reauthorization,  in- 
cluding refugee  assistance,  public 
health  service  research  training, 
health  planning,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  programs. 

Overall,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $104.4  billion,  including 
$96.5  billion  in  current  year  funding, 
and  $7.9  billion  in  advance  year  appro- 
priations. That  is  $477  million  higher 
than  the  total  appropriations  provided 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 


Let  me  quickly  highlight  some  of  the 
major  items  in  the  conference  report. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Under  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
conference  agreement  contains  $7.8 
billion  in  discretionary  spending  and 
$8.2  billion  in  mandatory  spending.  It 
includes  $6.4  billion  for  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  including  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  forward  funding,  which  was  not 
requested  by  the  administration,  but  is 
required  by  law. 

It  contains  $317.3  million  for  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

It  includes  $29.7  million  in  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  training  activities, 
an  item  not  considered  by  the  House 
but  added  on  the  Senate  floor  in  re- 
sponse to  the  reauthorization  of  the 
program. 

It  includes  a  total  of  51  new  employ- 
ees in  the  Labor  Management  Services 
Administration,  20  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  43  in  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

For  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  total  of  $64.7  billion, 
$52.9   billion   in   mandatory  spending 
and     $11.9     billion     in     discretionary 
spending.  This  amount  includes:  $399 
million    for   the   maternal   and   child 
health  block  grant,  $25  million  over 
the  House  mark:  $327  million  for  the 
community  health  centers,  $17  million 
over  the  House  mark:  17.9  million  for 
area       health       education       centers 
(AHEC's),  $3.2  million  over  the  House 
mark:  $33.7  million  for  the  centers  for 
disease   control.   $1   million   over   the 
House  mark:  $4,374  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  $4.2  mil- 
lion over  the  House  mark:  $462  million 
for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  block  grant,  $23  million  over 
the  House  mark:  $2,675  billion  for  title 
XX,   the   social   services   block   grant, 
$175  million  over  the  House  mark:  in 
anticipation  of  the  entitlement  ceiling 
increase  in  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation    extension:    $995.7    mil- 
lion for  Head  Start:  $165  million  for 
child  welfare  assistance,  $8.7  million 
over  the  House  mark:  and  a  general 
provision  on  abortion  funding,  provid- 
ing an  exception  to  the  prohibition  of 
such   funding   when   the   life   of   the 
mother  is  in  danger. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  conference  agreement  proviaes 
$15.2  billion,  including  $3.4  billion  in 
mandatory  spending  and  $11.8  billion 
in  discretionary  spending. 

This  figure  includes:  $3,487  billion 
for  chapter  I,  compensatory  education 
for  the  disadvantaged,  a  figure  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills:  $585  mil- 
lion for  impact  aid,  which  was  de- 
ferred by  the  House;  $1.2  billion  for 
education  for  the  handicapped,  an  in- 
crease of  $8  million  over  the  House,  in- 
cluding   $1,043    billion    for    the    basic 


State  grant  program:  $1.1  billion  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  which  was 
deferred  by  the  House:  and  $3,976  bil- 
lion for  student  financial  assistance, 
including  $2.8  billion  for  Pell  grants, 
$163  million  over  the  House  mark:  we 
did  not  fund  asbestos  removal  loans,  as 
carried  in  the  House,  because  the 
Senate  would  not  recede,  on  the  basis 
of  a  floor  vote  where  an  amendment  to 
add  funding  for  this  purpose  was  de- 
feated. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
a  couple  of  items  in  the  conference 
report. 

First,   I  am  pleased  at  the  tribute 
paid  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits  in  the  Na- 
tional  Institute   of   Neurological   and 
Communicative     Disorders.     On     the 
House  side,  I  added  an  amendment  in 
the   subcommittee   markup   providing 
for  $15  million  in  new  research  on  neu- 
rological   diseases    like    ALS— or    Lou 
Gehrig's     disease— multiple     sclerosis 
and  many  others.  There  are  tremen- 
dous advances  being  made  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  brain  and  the  nerv- 
ous system,  which  will  allow  revolu- 
tionary progress  in  our  understanding 
of  these  diseases.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained approximately  $8.2  million  for 
this  item,  and  we  split  the  difference 
in  conference.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  set  aside  $10  million  of 
these  new  grants  for  research  in  this 
area  in  honor  of  Jake  Javits.  who  was 
instrumental   in   obtaining   this   addi- 
tion in  funding. 

In  addition.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press  my   appreciation   the   National 
Committee  for  Research  in  Neurologi- 
cal    and     Communicative     Disorders, 
which  over  the  years  has  provided  the 
Appropriations        Committee        with 
moving  testimony  that  has  assisted  us 
in  our  deliberations,  and  particularly 
to  NCR's  new  president,  Jim  Roose- 
velt. ,  ,     ,. 
With  respect  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  Digestive 
and    Kidney    Diseases,    the    funding 
level,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
House  mark,  should  allow  for  up  to 
five  digestive  disease  research  centers, 
the   information   clearninghouse   and 
the   epidemiological    data   system,   as 
provided  in  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  report  language 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
under  rehabilitation  services  on  the 
subject  of  funding  for  a  peripatology 
training  center  for  orientation  and 
mobility  specialists,  the  intention  is  to 
direct  the  Department  to  provide 
funding  to  the  center  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, the  second  largest  program  in  the 
country,  for  which  funding  has  been 
provided  for  some  20  years,  and  which 
did  not  receive  funding  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  new  starts 
provided  for  in  programs  for  the  blind, 
despite  the  shortage  of  orientation 
and  mobility  specialists  nationwide. 
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excellent  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  early  this 
summer  I  spoke  before  a  coalition  of 
education  groups  and  I  told  them  I 
would  seek  to  strike  the  best  bargain  I 
could  that  has  a  chance  of  going 
across  the  President's  desk.  I  believe 
this  conference  report  does  that.  It 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  education, 
responds  to  the  nationwide  concern 
about  education,  and  provides  signifi- 
cant increases  for  education. 

It  continues  support  for  health  serv- 
ices and  research  to  aid  the  sick  and 
the  poor. 

It  funds  the  first  year  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  pro- 
vides $3  billion  in  forward  funding  for 
job  training  over  and  above  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  called 
the  people's  bill.  For  the  first  time  in  5 
years,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  call  it 
the  people's  law.  It  creates  a  consensus 
where,  for  many  years  past,  none  has 
existed.  It  provides  a  base  of  support 
that  will  allow  these  vitally  important 
programs  to  survive  and  to  serve  our 
people  for  many  years  to  come.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  report. 

D  1610 

And,  let  me  just  say  again,  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  especially  congratulate  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  for  his 
outstanding  work  with  the  White 
House.  1  think  that  is  a  particularly 
critical  part  of  this  formula. 

I  congratulate  also  our  great  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher).  and  the  staff,  and  I  agree 
with  all  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  also  want  to  say.  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cation and  the  students  of  America, 
that  in  working  out  our  agreement 
and  compromise  with  the  Senate,  the 
Pell  grants  received  the  highest  figure, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  iiistory  of  the 
country.  For  education  that  is  a  step 
forward. 

Also,  for  the  nurses  of  America,  we 
had  fine  leadership  in  getting  some 
nurses'  research  in  working  out  our 
agreement  with  the  Senate. 

We  can  look  at  all  of  our  com.po- 
nents  and  all  of  our  categories  and  say 
very  emphatically  that  with  our  re- 
straint and  our  financial  crisis  in 
America,  this  is  a  step  forward  in  get- 
ting that  compromise  and  this  agree- 
ment with  the  President  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  ihe  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  for  its  outstanding 
work. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  and  my  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  for  this 
first  bill  that  we  have  had  in  5  years. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  first  bill  during  my 
time  on  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee and  indeed,  my  first  bill  in  the 
entire  time  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  the  people  and  the  press 
cannot  know,  but  should  know,  of  all 
the  hours  spent  and  the  great  efforts 
that  have  gone  into  attempting  to  bal- 
ance human  needs  and  achieve  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of 
this  outstanding  effort.  It  is  the  kind 
of  effort  that  should  be  a  model  for 
other  spending  subcommittees,  and 
perhaps  this  example  will  put  us  back 
on  the  track  in  addressing  the  overall 
needs  of  the  country  within  the  frame- 
work of  fiscal  responsibility, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  if  in  this  bill  he  has 
answered  the  question  that  I  have 
been  posing  to  him  during  all  of  this 
session,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  school  districts  that 
are  located  in  my  district  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez),  the  three  independent 
school  districts  wholly  within  military 
reservations  which  needed  100  percent 
of  entitlement  in  order  to  stay  in  oper- 
ation. 

Is  that  provision  in  this  bill?  Does 
ihe  gentleman  make  that  appropria- 
tion of  100  percent  of  entitlement  to 
Super  'As.  " 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  first  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen  )  for  his  support,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) and  all  the  other  Members  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  impact 
aid  and  who  have  joined  with  us  all 
down  through  the  years  in  support  of 
this  program.  Not  only  today,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen).  but  each  time  we  held  our 
hearings  iie  and  the  others  have  ap- 
peared and  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  we  appreciate  it. 

The  gentleman's  statement  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  taken  care  of  the  super 
"As",  as  the  gentleman  has  requested. 


This  matter  appears  on  page  22  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  along 
with  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  tremendous  job  they 
have  done  in  this  field  of  impact  aid 
and  education.  And  let  me  tell  the  sub- 
committee chairman  that  I  appreciate 
the  many  courtesies  he  has  given  me.  I 
know  that  I  have  become  sort  of  a 
millstone  around  his  neck  in  bugging 
him  so  much  for  this.  But  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  those  districts  that  it  had 
to  be  done.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  call  magnificently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  entire  committee 
for  responding  to  the  peoples  needs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen).  '' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
compliment   all   of   the   conferees   on 
this  bill  and  especially  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Natcher  of  the  Labor-HHS  Sub- 
committee  for   their  compassion   and 
wisdom  on  including  in  this  conference 
report  $29.7  million  from  general  reve- 
nue for  training,  relocation,  and  job 
search  allowances  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  This  insures  that  a  bona  fide 
trade    adjustment     assistance    (TAA) 
program  will  be   in  place  during  the 
next  year  to  assist  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans who  lose  their  jobs  to  import  pen- 
etration. Too  often  in  the  past,  the 
need  for  TAA  training  funds  in  par- 
ticular has  been  overlooked  and  under- 
funded.   Hopefully,    the    funds    made 
available  in  this  bill  will  allow  some  of 
the  workers  who  have  been  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  rising  tide  of  imported 
manufactured    products    coming    into 
the   United   States   to   reequip   them- 
selves for  new  jobs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  and  I  take 
this  time  just  to  sa^  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  effort  and  his  assistance  in 
this  matter,  not  only  this  year  but  last 
year  and  every  year  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
We  appreciate  his  assistance. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  levels  of  fund- 
ing in  the  conference  report  on  impact 
aid.  The  conferees  have  very  wisely  in- 
cluded $585  million  for  impact  aid  pro- 
grams. This  program  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  many  school  districts 
which  would  suffer  from  substantial 
tax  loss  due  to  presence  of  large  Fed- 
eral installations:  installations  which 
are  exempt  from  paying  local  taxes. 
Impact  aid  has  always  been  recog- 
nized, and  is  again  being  recognized  by 


the  House  and  Senate  through  this  ap- 
propriations bill  as  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  we  always  at- 
tempt to  control  Federal  spending  in  a 
responsible  manner.  In  this  process, 
we  must  set  priorities  which  recognize 
the  legitimate  aspects  of  our  commit- 
ments. I  therefore  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  conferees 
for  their  insight  in  including  funding 
of  $585  million  for  impact  aid  in  H.R. 
3913. 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3913,  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  ap- 
propriation bill  which  represents  a 
balanced  approach  to  funding  some  of 
our  most  important  domestic  pro- 
grams. Passage  of  this  bill  represents  a 
landmark  for  the  Congress  and  I  am 
pleased  with  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
final  conference  report  before  us 
todav  directs  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  maintain  the  fiscal  vear  1983  oper- 
ating level  of  funding  for  the  National 
Displaced  Homemakers  Network. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  contacted  the 
conferees  urging  them  to  include  this 
language  in  the  conference  report  in 
order  to  allow  the  good  work  of  the 
network  to  continue. 

The  problems  of  the  displaced  home- 
maker  are  widespread  and  critical.  In 
Connecticut  alone,  there  are  64,000 
displaced  homemakers.  The  Displaced 
Homemakers  Network  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  to  service  providers 
across  the  United  States  in  securing 
employment  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  displaced  homemakers  in  the 
private  sector.  This  service  is  impor- 
tant in  helping  displaced  homemakers 
enter  or  reenter  the  work  force  and 
help  women  to  move  off  the  path  that 
all  too  often  takes  them  into  poverty 
during  their  later  years. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
follow  through  on  the  direction  of  the 
Congress  to  see  that  the  funding  for 
the  National  Displaced  Homemakers 
Network  is  in  place  quickly.* 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  fellow  conferees 
who  worked  on  H.R.  3913  in  applaud- 
ing the  outstanding  leadership  provid- 
ed by  our  chairman.  Bill  Natcher. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Sil 
Conte.  This  is  a  finely  crafted  meas- 
ure—one that  demonstrates  our  firm 
commitment  to  health,  education,  and 
income  security. 

First  of  all.  it  responds  to  .some  very 
critical  health  problems  aflecting  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  and  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  their  families. 
Tlie  bill  adds  $188  million  over  the 
President  s  budget  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  communit\  and  migrant 
health,  home  health,  and  for  other 
health  care  delivery  activities.  The  in- 
creased funding  for  maternal  and 
child  health  will  allow  for  continued 
assistance  to  the  child  amputee  and 


prosthetics  centers.  In  health  profes- 
sions, the  bill  adds  over  $74  million  to 
sustain  our  commitment  to  public 
health  and  medical  training,  area 
health  education  and  minority  health 
professions  development,  and  nurse 
training. 

1  am  especially  pleased  with  our  con- 
ference agreements  on  disease  control 
and  biomedical  research.  The  budget 
for  the  centers  for  disease  control  was 
increased  by  $33.7  million  over  the  ad- 
ministrations  request.  These  additions 
will  permit: 

Increased  funding  for  the  preventive 
health  services  block  grant; 

Expansion  of  the  venereal  disease 
control  program,  including  reestablish- 
ment  of  an  effective  syphilis  control 
program,  strengthening  of  training 
clinic  activities,  and  improved  diagnos- 
tic testing  for  chlamydial  infections: 

Maintenance  of  the  tuberculosis 
grant  program,  the  childhood  immuni- 
zation program  and  environmental 
control  activities:     ■ 

Expansion  of  our  epidemic  response 
capabilities: 

Expansion  of  our  infectious  disease 
control  program  with  $12  million 
available  for  addressing  the  AIDS 
problem:  and 

Establishment  of  an  effective  public 
education  program  to  deal  with  the 
AIDS  epidemic,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  guidelines  for  use  by 
hospital  workers,  health  personnel, 
and  other  public  service  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  $12  million  provid- 
ed to  CDC  to  address  AIDS,  this  bill 
also  provides  a  minimum  of  $29  mil- 
lion in  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  research  into  AIDS.  Tiie  budget 
for  NIH  adds  over  $390  million  to  the 
administration's  estimate.  Tiie  confer- 
ence agreement  allocates  $3.5  million 
which  I  proposed  to  establish,  through 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  up  to 
five  specialized  research  centers  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disor- 

The  ADAMHA  budget  as  provided 
by  H.R.  3913  also  shows  our  commit- 
ment to  .sustain  a  strong  mental 
hen  1th  research  and  .services  level.  We 
added  nearly  $30  million  for  research 
and  $32  million  for  services  to  the 
Presidents  request.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  the  expansion  of  activities 
in  child  and  geriatric  mental  health. 

With  regard  to  the  programs  serving 
the  elderly,  our  bill  maintains  support 
for  low-income  home  energy  assistance 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  pro- 
grams with  a  $34.5  million  increase 
over  the  Presidents  budget  request  for 
nutrition  services. 

We  have  also  sustained  our  commit- 
ment to  programs  serving  Native 
Americans,  including  job  training  and 
social  services  to  both  reser\ation  and 
nonreservation  organizations. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I 
e4pecially  underscore  and  ex- 
pport  for  the  action  of  the 
on  the   1984  Labor-Health- 
appropriations  bill  in  pro- 
million  for  five  specialized 
conduct  basic  research  on 
disease.  In  this  country,  2 
p^ple  suffer  from  senile  de- 
the  Alzheimer's  type.  Alz- 
c^sease  is  a  profound  tragedy 
individuals  and  their  fami- 
begin^ing  with  a  loss  of  memory 
but  irrevocably  deteriorat- 
cor^plete  disorientation.  In  the 
a  person  may  appear  to  be 
confused  but  eventually 
cannot  exist  without  con- 
and  supervision. 


Families  caring  for  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients have  characterized  it  as  an 
•endless  funeral.  "  Of  course,  all  dis- 
eases are  troublesome  and  chronic  dis- 
eases can  have  a  particularly  devastat- 
ing impact  on  a  family.  But  in  addition 
to  the  financial  strain,  Alzheimer's 
confronts  relatives  with  a  haunting 
sense  of  absolute  loss  of  a  loved  one 
who  is  physically  still  with  them. 

Not  only  is  the  problem  an  emotion- 
al one.  it  is  a  financial  one  for  families 
and  for  the  public.  Families  pay  most 
of  the  cost  of  caring  for  victims,  from 
$17,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  It  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  institutional- 
ization for  long-term  care;  more  than 
half  of  our  nursing  home  population 
suffers  with  Alzheimer's.  Medicaid 
spends  more  than  $6.5  billion  a  year 
for  patient's.  In  toto,  the  Nation 
spends  $25  to  $26  billion  on  the  disease 
each  year.  As  our  population  ages;  the 
problem  is  only  going  to  become 
worse. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  provide 
better  care  and  support  for  Alzhei- 
mer's patients  and  their  families,  in- 
creasing our  research  effort  will  hope- 
fully help  doctors  better  diagnose  the 
problem  and  lead  us  toward  finding 
the  cause  and  a  cure.  When  I  chaired  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Aging  Committee  on 
August  3,  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  testified  that 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  has  been  acquired  during  the 
past  10  years,  due  largely  to  NIH  re- 
search. But  we  still  have  very  limited 
knowledge  about  the  full  spectrum  of 
the  disease.  NIH  work  concluded  that 
Alzheimer's  is  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  aging,  but  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  brain.  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  inevitable.  Funding  these 
centers  and  supporting  related  NIH  re- 
search should  be  the  first  responsibil- 
ity of  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  our  health.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  323,  nays 
79,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  406] 


YEAS-323 

Aokpiman 

Feighan 

Martin  (NY) 

Addabbo 

Ferraro 

Martinez 

Akaka 

Fields 

Malsui 

Albo.sta 

Fish 

Mavroules 

Alexander 

Flippo 

Mazzoli 

Anderson 

Florio 

McCain 

Androw.s(NC) 

Foglietta 

McCandless 

Andrcw.s  (TX) 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Annunzio 

Ford  (Mil 

McCurdy 

Anthony 

Fowler 

McDade 

Applegali 

Frank 

McGralh 

Aspin 

Prosl 

McHugh 

AuCoin 

Fuqua 

McKernan 

Barnes 

Gaydos 

McKinney 

Bates 

Gejden-son 

McNully 

Bedell 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Beilen.son 

Gibbons 

Mikulski 

Bennett 

Gilman 

Miller  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Gingrich 

Mineta 

Herman 

Glickman 

Minish 

Belhiine 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell 

BiagKi 

Good  ling 

Moakley 

Biliraki.s 

Gore 

Molinari 

Boehlert 

Gradi.son 

MoUohan 

BogKs 

Gray 

Moody 

Boland 

Green 

Moore 

Bonior 

Guarini 

Morri.son(CT) 

Bonker 

Gunderson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Borski 

Hall  (IN) 

Mrazek 

Bcsco 

Hall  (OH) 

Murphy 

Boucher 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Brill 

Hammerschmid 

Myers 

Brooks 

Harkin 

Natcher 

Brown  <CA) 

Harrison 

Neal 

Brown  (CO) 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Bryant 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Burton  (CAi 

Hayes 

O  Brien 

Byron 

Hefner 

Oakar 

Carney 

Heftel 

Oberslar 

Carper 

HerlPl 

Obey 

Chandler 

Hopkins 

Olin 

Chappell 

Horton 

Ortiz 

Chappie 

Howard 

Otlinger 

Clarke 

Hoyer 

Owens 

Clay 

Hughes 

Oxiey 

dinger 

Hutto 

Panetla 

Coats 

Hyde 

Parris 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Patman 

Coleman  <MO) 

Jacobs 

Patterson 

CoUman  (TX) 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Come 

Jenkins 

Penny 

Conyers 

John.son 

Perkins 

Cooper 

Jones  (NO 

Petri 

Coughlin 

Jones  (OK) 

Pickle 

Courier 

Jones  (TN) 

Porler 

Coyne 

Kaptur 

Price 

Crockett 

Kasich 

Pursell 

D' Amours 

Ka.stenmeier 

Quillen 

Daschle 

Kazen 

Rahall 

Daub 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Davis 

Kennelly 

Ralchford 

de  la  Garza 

Kildee 

Regula 

Dellums 

Kogovsek 

Reid 

Derrick 

Kolter 

Richardson 

Dickinson 

Kostmayer 

Ridge 

Dicks 

Kramer 

Rinaldo 

Dingpll 

LaFalce 

Robinsbn 

Donnelly 

Lagomarsino 

Rodino 

Dowdy 

Lantos 

Roe 

Downey 

Leach 

Rogers 

Duncan 

Leath 

Rose 

Durbin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Dwyer 

Leland 

Roth 

Dymally 

Lent 

Roukcma 

Dyson 

Levin 

Rowland 

Early 

Levine 

Roybal 

Eckart 

Levitas 

Russo 

Edgar 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sabo 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lipin.ski 

Savage 

Edwards  (CA) 

Livingston 

Sawyer 

Emerson 

Lloyd 

Scheiier 

English 

Long (LA) 

Schneider 

Erdreich 

Long  (MD) 

Schulze 

Erienborn 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schumer 

Evans (lA) 

Lujan 

Seiberling 

Evans  (ID 

Luken 

Shannon 

Fascell 

Lundine 

Sharp 

Fazio 

Markey 

Shelby 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solar?. 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bliley 

Boxer 

BroyhiU 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Dorgan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fiedler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 
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Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Kindness 

Latta 

Lewis  (PL) 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nielson 


Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wil.son 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Z.schaii 


Packard 

Pashayan 

Ray 

Ritier 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rudd 

Schaefcr 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 


gence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbers  and  punctuation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3913,  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDU- 
CATION APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


Barnard 

Bevill 

Boner 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Carr 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Dixon 

Dreier 

Ford  (TN) 
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Prilchard 
Simon 
Smith  (FL) 
Stark 
Tauzin 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Williams  (MT) 
Young  (AK) 


Forsythe 

Garcia 

Hance 

Highiower 

Hubbard 

Lehman  (FL) 

MacKay 

Mica 

Nichols 

Paul 

Pepper 
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Messrs.  BATEMAN,  SHAW, 

HUNTER,  McEWEN,  and  PACKARD 
changed    their   votes    from    "yea"    to 

"nay." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  'nay  "  to  "yea.  " 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING    THE     CLERK     TO 
MAKE     CORRECTIONS     IN     EN- 
GROSSMENT   OF    H.R.    2968,    IN- 
TELLIGENCE    AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.   BOLAND.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   in   the   en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2968),  to 
authorize    appropriations     for    fiscal 
year  1984  for  intelligence  and  intelli- 


AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  following  amendments  which  are 
reported  in  technical  disagreement 
and  on  which  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  propose  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments: 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  11,  21,  50,  68, 
95,  103,  104,  109,  139,  and  140. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendments 
in  disagreement. 

The  Senate  amendments,  offered  en 
bloc,  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  4.  line  25. 
after  $22.500.000. '  insert  -together  with 
$29  700.000  which  shall  be  available  only  for 
sections  236.  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act, 
of  1974  and  for  necessary  related  adminis- 
trative expenses,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  15.  lines 
10  and  11,  strike  out  "and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1988"  and 
insert  ";  Provided.  That  $2,628,000  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985", 
Senate  amendment  No,  50:  Page  23.  line 
21  after  "Hospital"  in.sert  ":  Provided  fur- 
Ih'er.  That  during  fiscal  year  1984  and  there- 
after the  superintendent  of  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  may  reside  off  the  premises  of  the 
hospital,  notwithstanding  section  4839  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  165)", 

Senate  amendment  No,  68:  Page  31.  line  7. 
strike  out  •$2.500.000.000 "  and  insert 
"$2,675,000,000", 

Senate  amendment  No,  95:  Page  40,  line 
25  after  "1985"  insert  ":  Provided,  That  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  $21,100,000  shall 
be  for  early  childhood  education:  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  for  regional,  vocational, 
adult  and  postsecondary  programs:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  .secondary  education  and 
transitional  services  for  the  handicapped 
shall  become  available  upon  the  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  such  activities: 
Provided  further,  ' . 

Senate  amendment  No,  103:  Page  42.  line 
13.  strike  out  "(AMiKIID"  and  insert  "and 
section  411<b)(5)". 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Page  42,  line 
14  after  "Act"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  section  413D(a)  and 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e)  of  section 


442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  funds  among  the  Slates 
so  that  each  States  apportionment  under 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant    Program    or    Work-Study    Program 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated   under    each    program    as    that 
States  apportionment  in  fiscal  year  1981  for 
each  program  bears  to  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  each  pro- 
gram: Provided  further.  That  with  regard  to 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  and  Work-Study  Programs  notwith- 
standing   the    second    sentence    of    section 
413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  section  446(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  from  each  jurisdic- 
tions  allotment  of  funds  under  each  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  allocate  sums  to 
institutions  in  that  jurisdiction  that  did  not 
receive   an   allocation    in    fiscal    year    1979 
(award  year  1979-1980)  under  each  program 
in  a  manner  that  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Supplemental  Edu- 
cational  Opportunity   Grant    Program  and 
the  Work-Study  Program,  and  shall  allocate 
the  sums  remaining  to  institutions  that  re- 
ceived an  allocation  in  fiscal  year  1979  so 
that  each  institutions  allocation  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  it  would  have  re- 
ceived under  section  413D(b)<l)(B)(ii)  and 
section  446(a)  as  the  remaining  sums  avail- 
able for  allocation  bear  to  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  allocations  made  pursuant  to 
section       413D(b)(l)(BKii)       and       section 
446(a)". 

Senate  amendment  No,  109:  Page  44.  line 
5.  after  "1983. "  insert  "For  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Foundation.  $5,000,000.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  139:  Page  55,  line 
9,  strike  out  all  after  amount "  down  to  and 
iiicluding  "insurance"  in  line  11  and  insert 
"$6,659,000  shall  be  derived  from  contribu- 
tions credited  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account  and  shall  be  credited  to 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance". 

Senate  amendment  No.  140:  Page  59.  after 
line  23,  insert;  . 

Sec.  512,  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  who  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  section  101  are  exempt- 
ed from  such  limitations. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR,  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11.  21.  50.  68.  95.  103. 
104.  109.  139.  and  140.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  15,  line 
16.  strike  out  "$95,464,000-  and  insert 
••$99.059.000', 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR,  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  c' 
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the  Senate 
with  an 
the    sum 
insert  the 

The 

The  SP: 
Clerk  will 
ment  in 

The 

Senate  ar  i 
17.    strike 
$369,896 


umbered  22  and  concur  therein 
■ndment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
proposed    by    said    amendment, 
lowing:    $95,059,000". 

moUon  was  agreed  to. 

SAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
designate  the  next  amend- 
dilagreement. 

ameridment  reads  as  follows: 

lendment  No.  29:  Page  19.  line 
3ut     •S373.405.000'    and    inst^rl 


OCB". 
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read  as  follows: 

moves  that  the  House  recede 

f^reement  to  the  amendment  of 

umbered  29  and  concur  therein 

■ndment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

ijroposed    by    said    amendment. 

Allowing:    $374. 504.000'  . 

(during   the   reading), 
r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
otion  be  considered  as  read 
in  the  Record. 

pro    tempore.    Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Massachusetts? 
no  objection, 
was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPtAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  di  lagreement. 
The  ame  ndment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  an  lendment  No.  79:  Page  37.  lines 
13  and  14.  strike  out  -None  of  the  funds 
provided  bj  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  per- 
form abort  ons."  and  insert  'None  of  the 
funds  conta  ned  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
perform  ab  irtions  e.xcept  where  the  life  of 
the  mothei  would  be  endangered  if  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term.". 

N  OFFERED  BV  MR.  NATCHER 

NAtCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


read  as  follows: 
[ER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
to  the  amendment  of 
numbered  79.  and  concur  there- 


CO!^TE 


(during   the   reading). 

r.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

r^iotion  be  considered  as  read 

in  the  Record. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 

(  ction  to  the  request  of  the 

from  Massachusetts? 
*tos  no  objection, 
moi  ion  was  agreed  to. 
SFtEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
designate  the  next  amend- 
dkagreement. 
am'  indment  reads  as  follows: 
ariendment  No    84:  Page  39.  lines 
•rike  out   "and  $33,014,000  .shall 
e     for     purposes     of     section 


I  IN  I 


OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 


read  as  follows: 
moves  that  the  House  recede 
dilagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  .stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "and  $34,414,000  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  section 
554(bKl)(D) ". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No  86:  Page  39.  line 
25.  strike  out  "$577,286,000"  and  iasert: 
■■S52fi.367.000': 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
»he  Senate  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$527,867,000  ". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  Page  40.  after 
line  19,  iasert: 

SCHOOL  assistance  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  a.s  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13).  S565.000.000.  of  which  S20.000.000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act.  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlement  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  of  which  $477,000,000  shall  be  for  enti- 
tlements under  .section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  described  in  section  3(d)(1)(A) 
of  said  Act  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  en- 
titlement except  that  payment  to  ^such 
agency  attributable  to  children  who  reside 
on  property  which  is  described  in  section 
403(1  KC)  of  .said  Act  shall  be  limited  to  15 
per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  not  described  in  section 
3(d)(1)(A)  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centum  of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
ment to  such  agency  attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  403(1)(C)  shall  be  ratably 
reduced  from  15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  un(ier  section  3(b)  of 
said  Act  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 


per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. Thai  no  payments  shall  be  made  under 
section  3  to  any  local  educational  agency 
whose  payment  under  that  section  fails  to 
exceed  $5,000:  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
under  .section  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  who.se  need  for  assistance 
under  that  section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
disaster  occurred:  Provided  further.  That 
payments  under  section  5(b)(2)  of  said  Act 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  payments 
under  sections  2  or  3  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  section 
305(b)(2)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  snail  not  apply  to  funds  provided 
herein:  Provided  further.  That  section  5(c) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  determination  of  amounts  of  payments 
made  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2,  3.  and  4  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  by  reason  of  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  this  Act  which  places  any 
additional  restriction  on  payments  based  on 
the  concentration  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  .section  3  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  education  agency,  such 
restriction  shall  be  applied,  in  the  case  of 
any  State  (other  than  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States)  within  which 
there  is  only  one  local  educational  agency, 
by  treating  each  administrative  school  dis- 
trict within  such  State  as  a  local  educational 
agency  (solely  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  of  such  payments).". 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19). 
$20,000,000  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed. That  with  the  exception  of  $8,500,000 
for  section  10  of  said  Act  and  $8,500,000  for 
section  14  (a)  and  (b)  of  said  Act.  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  facilities  shall  be  a\ailable  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of 
100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable 
under  sections  5  and  14(c)  of  said  Act. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13).  $565,000,000.  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act.  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  of  which  $457,500,000  shall  be  for  enti- 
tlements under  section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  described  in  section  3(d)(1)(A) 
of  said  Act  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  en- 
titlement   except    that    payment    to    such 


agency  attributable  to  children  who  reside 
on  property  which  is  described  in  section 
403(1)(C)  cf  said  Art  shall  be  limited  to  15 
per  centum  of  entitlem.ent:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  .oayment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional   agency    not     described    in    section 
3(d)(1)(A)  shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100 
per  centum  of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
ment to  such  agency  attributable  to  chil- 
dren ■A'ho  reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
.scribed  in  section  403(1  )(C)  .shall  be  ratably 
reduced  from  15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.   That    payment   with    re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  .section  3(b)  of 
said  Act  to  any  local  educational  agency  in 
which  20  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
average  daily  attendance  is  made  up  of  chil- 
dren determined  eligible  under  section  3(b) 
shall  be  at  50  per  centum  of  entitlement  and 
nayment  with  respect  to  entitlements  under 
section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to  any  local  educa- 
tional  agency   in   wh.ch  less  than   20  per 
centum  of  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  made  up  of  children  determined  eli- 
gible under  section  3(bi  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced from  100  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Proviced  further,  That  no  payments  shall  be 
made  under  section  3  to  any  local  education- 
al agency  who.se  payment  under  that  section 
fails    to    exceed    S5.000:    Provided   further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  said 
Act    shall    not    apply    to    funds    provided 
herein:  Provided  further.  That  no  pa\  ments 
shall  be  made  under  section  7  of  said  Act  to 
any  local  educational  agency  whose  need  for 
assistance  under  that  section  fails  to  exceed 
the  lesser  of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the 
district's    current    operating    expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  section  305(b)(2)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  shall  not  apply  to 
funds    provided    herein:    Provided   further. 
That  for  the  duration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "In  the  determination  of  amounts 
of  payments  made  on  the  basis  of  entitle- 
ments established  under  sections  2.  3  and  4 
after  October  1,  1983,  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision  of   law   other  than   this   Act    which 
places   any    additional   restriction    on    pay- 
ments based  on  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tion agency,  such   restriction  shall   be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  any  State  (other  than  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States) 
within  which  there  is  only  one  local  educa- 
tional agency,  by  treating  each  administra- 
tive school  district  within  such  State  as  a 
local  educational  agency  (solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments).'". This  provision  shall  no  longer  be 
in  effect  upon  enactment  into  public  law  of 
similar  language  by  the  dub  recognized  au- 
thorization committees:  further  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  result  in  an  increase  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  50 
per  centum  of  that  which  the  State  would 
have  received  without  the  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  as  "amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19). 
S20.000.000  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed. That  with  the  exception  of  $8,500,000 
for  section  10  of  said  Act  and  $8,500,000  for 
section  14(a)  and  (b)  of  .said  Act.  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  for  providing  school 
facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any 


ottier  section  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
sections  5  and  14(c)  of  said  Act 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  a.s  '-ead 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disag.'-een\ent. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

.Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  40,  lin( 
22,  strike  out  •$1,204,792,000"  and  in.sert 
••$1.241,420.000^  . 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Natche!?  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Ir  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  following:  ■$1,214,445,000". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  engage  the 
chairman  in  a  short  colloquy  regard- 
ing amendment  No.  92  reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  ha(i  passed  for  the  line  item 
called  media  servi.ces  and  captioned 
films  the  amount  of  $11.5  million,  and 
the  other  body  passed  for  that  line 
item  $14  million  and  that  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amount  of  $14 
million. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  thai 
that  increase  of  $2.5  million  was  to  be 
used  for  clo.sed  captioning  for  the  deaf 
on  television.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  that  is  also  his  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  statement  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f--om  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  de.3ignate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  93:  Page  40.  line 
22.  strike  out  "$1,017,900,000"  and  insert 
■Sl.071.850.000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  num.bered  93  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
ihe  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$1,043,875,000" 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  96:  Page  40,  after 
line  25,  insert: 

rehabilitation  services  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise ijrovided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  $1,111,400,000, 
o!  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(b)(1).  $2,871,446 
shall  be  for  activities  under  .section 
110(b)(3),  and  $2,000,000  .-;hall  be  made 
available  for  evaluation  activities  under  sec- 
tion 14:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  .service  projects.  $500,000  shall 
be  available  for  construction  of  the  Garden 
Park  Enterprises  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  311  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  96  and  concur  tnerein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following; 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
sise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  $1,111,400,000, 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(b)(1),  $2,871,446 
shall  be  for  activities  under  .section 
110(b)(3).  and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  evalulation  activities  under  sec- 
lion  14. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Institute   of   Education 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  127:  Page  50.  after 
line  8,  insert; 

Sec.  307.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Hou.sing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  al  the  end  of 
clause  (8): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  t9)  as  clause 
(10);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (8)  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(9)  for  the  prepayment  In  full  of  a  loan 
under  this  title,  provide  a  discount  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
In  the  best  financial  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, taking  into  account  the  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  remaining  term  of  such  loan,  if  (A) 
the  prepayment  is  made  from  non-Federal 
.sources.  (B)  the  Secretary  has  received  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  housing  or 
other  educational  facilities  financed  with 
the  loan  will  continue  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses related  to  the  educational  institution 
for  the  original  term  of  the  loan.  (C)  the 
prepayment  is  made  prior  to  October  1. 
1985;  and". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sen^dte  numbered  127  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  308.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clau.se  (8); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (9)  as  clau.se 
(10):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (8)  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(9)  for  the  prepayment  in  full  of  a  loan 
under  this  title,  provide  a  discount  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  the  best  financial  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, taking  into  account  the  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  remaining  term  of  such  loan,  if  (A) 
the  prepayment  is  made  from  non-Federal 
.sources.  (B)  the  Secretary  has  received  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  housing  or 
other  educational  facilities  financed  with 
the  loan  will  continue  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses related  to  the  educational  Institution 
for  the  original  term  of  the  loan.  (C)  the 
prepayment  is  made  prior  to  October  1. 
1984:  and'. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object;  however,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman  and 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  for  their  leadership  in 
getting  a  conference  report  that  is 
likely  to  be  signed  by  the  President. 

I  also  want  to  thank  both  uf  you  and 
the  conferees  for  agreeing  to  a  higher 
level  of  funding  for  special  national 
programs  and  activities  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act. 

Senate  report  language  specifically 
directed  that  funds  under  the  special 
national  programs  and  activities  ac- 
count be  used  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  funding  "for  all  recurring  cat- 
egories of  projects  for  which  reduc- 
tions were  proposed." 

The  conferees  agreed  to  report  lan- 
guage under  training  and  employment 
services  directing: 

That  ongoing  special  national  programs 
be  maintained,  including  specifically  main- 
taining funding  at  fiscal  year  1983  operating 
levels  for  the  Hum.an  Resources  Develop- 
ment Institute.  70.001  LTD.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Displaced  Homemakers  Network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  national  pro- 
gram. Prep,  Inc.,  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  in  existence  for 
nearly  15  years,  has  been  operating  in 
Louisiana  and  other  areas  including 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  California.  The  Department  in- 
cluded Prep.  Inc.  as  an  ongoing  special 
national  program  and  activity  in  your 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
hearing  record  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
(Part  I,  pages  1041  and  1042.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  conference 
committee's  intention  that  funding 
priorities  under  special  national  pro- 
grams and  activities  be  directed 
toward  recurring  or  existing  pro- 
grams-such as  those  mentiojied  in 
the  conference  report  and  others,  in- 
cluding Prep.  Inc.,  listed  in  committee 
hearing  records? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher  ). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  128:  Page  50.  after 
line  8.  in.sert: 

Sec  308.  No  funds  appropriated  in  any 
Act  to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  withheld 
from  distribution  to  grantees  because  of  the 


provisions  of  the  order  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  on  June  30.  1983:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  court's  decree  entered  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1980.  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  128  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following; 

Sec  309.  No  funds  appropriated  in  any 
Act  to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  withheld 
from  distribution  to  grantees  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  order  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  on  June  30.  1983:  Proi'td- 
ed  That  the  courts  decree  entered  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  19P0.  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  set  forth  my  understanding  of 
the  conference  agreement  concerning 
section  309.  Section  309  is  intended  to 
insure  that  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
1984  funds  enjoined  by  the  court  in 
the  litigation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  released  for  awards  to  the 
intended  grantees  and  contractors  se- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. These  funds  were  appropriated 
for  projects  throughout  the  country 
and  are  to  be  spent  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  appropriated,  as 
set  forth  in  the  relevant  House  and 
Senate  reports. ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report:  and  the  several  motions 
were  laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  NATIONAL 
PARKS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1213) 
•'an  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes."  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  16  over  to 
and  including  line  18  on  page  3. 
Page  3.  line  19  strike  out  "4  "  and  insert 

■3". 
Page  3,  line  24  strike  out    '5  "  and  insert 

'4"- 
Page  4.  line  5  strike  out  "e"  and  insert  '5  '. 
Page  4.  line  10  strike  out  -V  and  insert 

••6". 

Page  4.  line  15.  after  •••$60,500,000"" 
insert  •;  and  by  striking  out  $500,000  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$2.000.000'. 

Page  4.  strike  out  lines  26  to  21.  inclusive. 

Page  4.  line  22  strike  out  "9  "  and  insert 
■7". 

Page  5.  line  3  strike  out    'lO"  and  insert 

■8". 
Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  ■11"  and  insert 

■•9". 
Page  10,  line  12,  strike  out  •12"  and  insert 

10". 

Page  11.  strike  out  all  beginning  with  line 
1  over  to  and  including  line  25  on  page  12 
and  insert; 

Sec  11.  (a)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest  in  Tulare  County.  California,  and  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  is  hereby  conveyed 
to  those  persons  who  submit  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  with  such  proof  of  title  as 
the  Secretary  may  consider  appropriate. 

(b)  The  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  described  as  follows: 

Page  13.  line  9.  strike  out  •14"  and  insert 
•12". 

Page  17.  line  3.  strike  out  •15"'  and  insert 

••13'". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  H.R. 
1213.  This  is  a  simple  bill  which  aggre- 
gates a  number  of  generally  unrelated 
matters  in  need  of  legislative  atten- 
tion. Most  of  the  contents  of  this  bill 
passed  the  House  last  Congress  and 
were  not  controversial  and  again 
passed  the  House  this  year.  The 
Senate  changes  are  noncontroversial 
and  mostly  technical  in  nature. 

Substantially  everything  in  the  bill 
is  either  supported,  or  not  opposed,  by 
the  administration. 

The  bill  deals  principally  with  units 
of  the  national  park  and  national 
forest  systems  and  the  public  lands. 
Various  boundary  adjustments,  clear- 
ing of  title,  and  authorization  ceiling 
increases  are  entailed.  The  bill  also 
provides  further  authorizations  and  di- 
rection for  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee for  putting  together  a  bi- 
partisan omnibus  bill  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  bills  left  from  last  ses- 
sion. I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  enacted. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  done 
an  adequate  job  of  summarizing  this 
bill  and,  in  fact,  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1213  passed  the 
House  on  March  10  of  this  year,  after 
being  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
It  is  essentially  a  housekeeping  bill  to 
facilitate  better  administration  and 
management  of  existing  national 
parks,  national  forests,  and  historic 
sites.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
passed  the  House  last  year,  during  the 
97th  Congress,  but  had  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  entirely 
noncontroversial. 

On  October  6,  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  with  a  number  of  amendments. 
Most  of  the  Senate  amendments  are 
technical  in  nature  or  delete  from  the 
bill  provisions  which  have  been  acted 
on  separately  and  thus  are  covered  by 
existing  law.  I  have  reviewed  the 
Senate  amendments  and  have  consult- 
ed with  members  of  our  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  find  them 
acceptable.  The  effect  of  my  unani- 
mous consent  request  would  be  to 
have  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments,  thus  clearing  the  bill  for 
the  President.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
this. 

H.R.  1213  as  passed  by  the  House  in- 
cluded the  following  matters: 

A  boundary  exchange  at  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  in  Iowa: 

Establishment  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; 

Increased  authorizations  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  four  national  park  system 
units; 

Increased  authorization  for  develop- 
ment for  Perry's  Victory  and  Interna- 
tional Peace  Memorial  in  Ohio; 

Reauthorization  of  funding  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation; 

Resolution  of  certain  trespass  cases 
in  Florida  and  California; 

Facilitation  of  the  removal  of  clouds 
from  the  title  of  certain  lands  in  Liv- 
ingston Parish.  La.; 

And  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
two  national  forests  in  Colorado. 

Because  subsequent  to  House  action 
on  H.R.  1213  in  March,  the  Truman 
National  Historic  Site  was  established 
through  separate  legislation,  the 
Senate  has  deleted  that  from  this  bill, 
a  change  that  is.  of  course,  acceptable. 
The  Senate  also  amended  the  section 
dealing  with  the  California  trespass 
cases  because  some  of  the  cases  dealt 
with  there  can  possibly  be  resolved  by 
administrative  action  under  the  so- 
called  Small  TracU  Act  passed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  97th  Congress.  In  ac- 
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D  1650 

NICATION  FROM  THE 
K  OF  THE  HOUSE 

AKER    pro    tempore    laid 

House  the  following  com- 

trom    the    Clerk    of    the 

ep.-esenta*ives: 
N.-.TQN,  D.C.,  October  20.  19SJ. 
P.  O'Nv.iLL.  Jr.. 
HouM'  O.I  Reprvsentativei. 
DC. 

Sfkaker;  Pursuant  lo  the  per- 
iod in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  o!  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
onor  to  transmit  a  sealed  (n. e- 
I  from  The  White  Hou.<f  at  9:-'5 
esda.v.  October  IP.  1983,  and 
iin  a  me'^-Mige   Irom   the  Pres:- 
iiiiiig  H.R.  1062.  ail  Act  to  au 
Secretarv    of   t!ic    Interior   to 
out  consid'Tation.  certain  iand.s 
:>ty.  Oregon,  and  a  veto  nus.sase 

regcirds,  I  am, 
•ly. 

Bk.mjamin  J   GUTIiaiS, 
vrk.  House  of  Rcpresental  :  I'i. 


ZING    THE    SECRETARY 

INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 

^^       LANDS       IN       LANE 

OREG.-VETO      MES- 

ROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

UNITED    STATES     <U. 

98-124) 


r 


AKER    pro    tempore    laid 

House  the  following   vetc 

oni   the   President    of   the 

es: 


To  tht-  Hoktse  of  Representatives. 

I    am    r  'turning    herewith,    without 
my  appro  al.  H.R.  1062.  a  bill    To  au- 


thori/.p  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey,  without  consideration,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lane  County,  Oregon." 

H.R.  1062  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  any 
person,  without  consideration,  the  real 
property  tht y  claim  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  in  Lane  County,  Ores.,  a.s  a 
result  of  a  particular  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  res'irvey.  All 
ritTht,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  such  properly  could  be  con- 
veyed if  an  application,  accompanied 
by  such  proof  of  tilli',  description  of 
land,  and  other  information  as  the 
Sectetary  of  the  Interior  inay  require, 
is  received  by  the  Secretary  within  five 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  title  defects  affecting  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  th::s  legislation  ^vere  caused 
by  the  reliance  of  the  developers  and 
subsequent  purchasers  of  this  tract  on 
an  inaccurate  p'-ivate  sur\ey— not  by 
any  act  cf  the  United  States.  To  au- 
thc.-ize  the  United  States  to  convey 
public  lands  to  persons  who  rely  on  er- 
roneous private  surveys  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  Moreover,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  create  a  clear- 
ly undesirable  precedent,  encouraging 
other  persons  who  do  not  verify  the 
validity  of  their  title  to  assert  claims 
for  conveyance,  at  no  charge,  of  the 
Federal  lands  on  which  they  ore  en- 
croacluntf.  Without  doubt,  the.se 
claims  would  hinder  effective  public 
land  management. 

Moreov  r.  administrative  procedures 
exist  under  conditions  .set  out  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  whereby  the 
purposes  of  tliis  iegislation  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  conveyance  of 
the  property  at  fair  market  value. 

H.R.  1062  is  (i-learly  inconsi.stent  with 
this  policy  of  requiring  fair  market 
value  for  conveyance  of  Federal  lands. 
There  was  no  error  in  the  survey  by 
the  United  States.  Instead,  the  prob 
lem  arose  because  )f  an  improper  pri- 
vate survey.  Tliere  is.  therefore,  no 
Justification  for  legislating  a  convey 
ance  of  this  tract  without  payment  of 
fair  market  \alue  or  for  bypu.ssing  ad- 
ministrative procedures  that  already 
exist  for  the  conveyance  of  public 
lands  in  appropriate  cases. 

For  the.se  reasons.  I  tia\e  withheld 
my  approval  of  H.R.  1062. 

Ronald  Re.^gan, 

The  White  Housk,  Octnbcr  19.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
objections  of  the  President  will  be 
.spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal,  and 
the  message  and  bill  will  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Spefker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  the  veto  message  on 
the  bill  H.R.  1062.  be  postponed  until 
Tue.'^day,  October  25,  198'3. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Onio? 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  the  unanimofs-con- 
sent  if-quest  is  granted,  what  our  op- 
tions would  be  on  Tuesday?  Are  our 
options  to  take  up  the  veto  message  or 
just  what  position  will  we  be  in  on 
Tuesday  if  we  do  not  object  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agrv'»ed 
to,  the  matter  will  appear  a.s  unfin- 
ished business  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday  atid  at  tnat  time  it 
may  be  referred  to  committee,  it  can 
be  deferred  for  further  action  or  it  cari 
be  taken  up  and  the  vote  taken  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  1  thank  th:  Speaker  for 
his  answer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  :,cmpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque,«t  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1234,  FAIR 
PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDl'RES 
IN  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Micliigan  Mr. 
Sperker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rtiles,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 336  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  336 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
liDH  o'  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  re.solved  into  the  Cominit 
ler  of  .he  Whole  House  or,  the  State  of  'he 
Union  for  the  cotisideratian  a.  ihe  bill  i  H  R. 
l:i34)  lO  cstabl'.sli  di>me.su'-  couten'  require 
ments  for  motor  vehicles  .-old  s>r  distributed 
in  inti'r<;tate  commerce  in  tlie  United  States 
the  fir-t  readini;  of  the  biU  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  anii  all  points  of  >;ider  against 
the  consideration  of  he  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  prov'sion.s  of  clause 
2(lK3>(A)  of  rule  XI  iire  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con 
fined  to  the  bill  and  to  the  amendment 
made  in  order  by  tliis  re.solulion,  and  which 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chaiunan  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  F'nergy  and  Commerce 
and  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rankinu  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Vva.vs  and 
Means,  th.-  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  fivi  minute  ule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  r.mei'ament 
in  the  nature  ol  a  substitute  rf  commended 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  printed  in  the  bill  a.-;  an  original  bill  lor 
the  purpo.se  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  each  section  of  .said  .substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  bei  n  read,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure   to   comply   with    she   provisicns   oi 


clau.se  7.  rule  XVI  arc  hereby  waived  .\t  the 
conclusion  of  the  coiisidcation  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  ^hiUl  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment-i  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committer  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substiiuif-  The  previous  question  sii.Ui 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bi!!  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  pa.s.sa',-e  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  n.oiion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
30NI0R)  is  recognized  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  custorriary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
1.F.N),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  M.chigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  336  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1234.  the  Fair  Practice  and  Procedures 
:n  Automotive  Products  Act  of  1983. 
Very  briefly,  H.R.  1234  would  serve  to 
provide  and  maintain  jobi;  in  U.S.  auto 
and  related  industries  by  encouraging 
production  in  the  United  Slates  of 
automotive  prodticts  sold  and  distrib- 
uted in  interstate  commerce. 

House  Resolution  336  provides  an 
open  rule  allowing  2  hours  of  general 
debate.  One  hour  shall  be  eqtialiv  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  tne  chairman 
and  ranking  m.inority  rnemoer  of  the 
Cci-amittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  I  hour  shall  be  divi.ied  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  rnembei-  of  Ihe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  which  the  bill  was 
ahso  referred.  Hcu.se  Resolution  336 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  for  lailu.e  lo  comply  with  clau.se 
2(ri'.3  (A)  of  rule  XI  which  specifies 
that  all  committee  reports  accompany- 
ing bills  repiv'ted  by  committees  must 
include  oversight  findings.  The  report 
Lssued  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  accompanying  H.R.  1234  failed 
to  include  such  oversight  findings. 
Therefore,  a  wai\er  of  that  require- 
ment was  granted  to  allow  the  consid- 
eration of  this  timely  legislation. 

Hou.se  Resolution  336  also  grants  a 
waiver  of  all  points  oJ'  order  against 
the  Committee  on  Erergy  and  Com- 
merce amendment  in  the  nati;re  of  a 
substitute  for  its  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  which  re- 
quires amendments  be  germane  to  the 
bills  they  seek  to  amena.  Section  4  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
substitute- amendment  requires  that 
the  Sf>creiary  of  Transportation,  in 
consolation  with  the  Automobile  In- 
dustry Advisory  Council  formulate  a 
strategy  to  ipcrea.=;e  the  domestic  pro- 
duction 01  automotive  products  for 
sale  in  the  United  Sates.  Because  this 
section  of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  n  substitute  exceeds 
the  scope  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  the 


Committee  oi-   Rules  granted   a   ger- 
maneness waiver 

Hou.se  Resolution  336  also  makes  it 
in  order  to  consid'^r  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  sabstitute  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendn-ent  under  the  5- 
minnte  rule. 

Finally.  House  Resolution  336  pro- 
vides one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  in-struction,"-;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v%o>.;ld  like  to  add  just 
one  thing  before  1  .rove  on  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill's  content.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  very  concerned  that 
order  be  preserv. d  on  the  floor  during 
the  con.sideratirn  of  this  legislation. 
The  committee  would  like  to  discour- 
age, the  offering  of  dilatory  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  and  to  that 
end,  reserves  "ts  right  to  report  a  sub- 
sequent rule  to  Hou.-ie  Resolution  336 
which  migh'  limit  time  for  further 
debate  or  furtner  amendments. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1700 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  domestic  content 
bill  should  be  defeated.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  our  automobile  in- 
du.stry  by  banning  foreign  competi- 
tion. If  we  artificially  protect  our  auto 
industry  it  will  grow  weaker  and  less 
competitive. 

I  know  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
tectioni.st  bill  are  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  this  bill  will  help  the  auto  Indus- 
try.  The  industry,  and  the  economy, 
have  been  through  difficult  times 
since  the  oil  embargo  of  1973. 

It  is  aot  surprising  that  difficult 
times  give  ri5;e  to  fear  and  timidity  and 
to  cries  for  protectionism. 

Bti'  this  is  not  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  confidence  in  America 
and  in  her  people.  Confidence  in  our 
ability  to  outperform  our  competition. 
Innovation,  imagination,  hard  work, 
and  determination— that  is  what  ts  re- 
quired and  that  is  what  the  men  and 
women  of  our  automobile  industry  are 
providing. 

Our  auto  indu.stry  is  coming  back 
from  some  bad  years,  and  coming  back 
with  strength.  Sales  are  up,  profits  are 
up,  workers  are  being  recalled. 

We  have  ;i  long  way  to  go,  but  all  the 
indicators  are  positive.  All  the  statis- 
tics demonstritte  beyond  a  doubt  that 
our  auto  industry  is  recovering. 

Although  it  i,s  tempting  and  under- 
standable for  those  hurt  in  reccnl 
years  to  want  to  virtually  close  our 
countiy  to  foreign  competition  it  is 
also  unwise. 

Artificial  conditions  and  artificial 
protection  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  only  destroy  the  industry's 
strong  iiu-entives  to  increase  its  com- 
petitiveness into  the  future. 


What  we  ir.jst  do  is  r-double  cur  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  fair  tiade  agree- 
ments with  our  tradiriv  partners— 
acro.ss  the  board. 

Au'.ontobiles.  yes.  but  al.so  other  in 
dustries  that  have  been  .^'.bject  'd  to 
unfair  trading  practices. 

This  is  what  n-ust  be  done.  You  are 
not  going  tc-  liClp  mat i.ers  by  a'tificiai- 
ly  protectitig  our  industries  from  for- 
eign competition. 

And  if  you  provide  a'-lificial  protec- 
tion for  tho  automobik-  iiidu.stry, 
where  do  you  stop?  There  are  a 
number  of  other  iinpor'an'  industries 
that  also  may  ask  for  special  treat- 
ment, 

America  must  not  go  6ijK-r\  this  road 
to  protectionism.  We  in'i.:i  rut  give 
way  to  fear  and  timidity. 

We  must  have  the  courage  and  the 
confidence  in  our.selves  to  believe  that 
we  can  meet  our  foreign  competition 
and  prevail  against  it  by  providing 
high  quality  nroducts  and  toods  at  at- 
tractive prices  under  fair  marketing 
cciiditions. 

This  bill  is  a  great  mis-iake  and  it 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

Mt.  BROY'HILL  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  oppose  th.s 
rule.  While  the  tiine  for  general 
debate  is  more  limited  th&n  many  of 
us  would  like,  it  is  an  open  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  amendments. 

I  am  here,  however,  i^i  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1234.  the 
Fair  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act  of  1983. 

I  also  'seriously  question  the  need  for 
further  considerr.tion  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  explain  why, 

Finit,  as  you  may  know,  the  adminis- 
liation  is  currently  negotiating  with 
the  Governnient  of  Japan  in  two 
area.s— trade  and  de<'ense. 

The  President  and  Ambassador 
Brock  are  scheduled  to  go  to  Japan  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  administration  strongly  oppo.ses 
this  legislation. 

Hou.se  consideration  of  thi.«  bill  a^ 
this  time  will  only  serve  to  embarra.sF 
the  administration  and  seriou.sly  un- 
dermine their  negotiations  in  the 
trade  area. 

Why  should  the  Governmpnt  of 
Japan  consider  any  extension  of  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  or  any 
other  trade  concession  if  the  Hou.-je 
adopts  this  protectionist  legislation'' 

Second,  much  o'  the  debati  .)n  this 
bill  has  centered  on  the  condition  of 
the  L7.S.  auto  industry. 

While  we  all  recognize  thra  the  in- 
dustry has  experienced  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  past  se\eral  years,  let  us 
look  at  their  current  condition: 

Sales  for  American  cars  so  far  this 
year  are  up  over  16  percent  from  1982. 
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profits  of  $211.2  nMl- 
first  quarter  of  19S3.  and 
.   for  the  second  quarter  of 
represents  a  co.Tipiete  turn- 
wing  Fords  loss  of  S658 
1982. 
announced  a  first  quarter 
of  $172.1  million— its  high- 
profits  ever   until   that 
broken  by  second  quarter 
5310.3  million, 
quarter   profits   for   the   Big 
estimated  at  about  $1.1  bil- 
_  year,  the  third  quarter  pro- 
combined  net  loss  ior  the  Big 
187  million. 

to  industry  analysts,  the 
profits  might  have  been 
even  highbr  if  the  industry  had  built  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  to  meet 
demand.  \s,  it  was,  tn^re  has  been  a 
continuing  shortage  of  products 
througho  It  this  quarter. 
The  domestic  industry  is  also  im- 
iis  productivity.  According  to 
15,  1982,  issue  of  finan- 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
lave  reduced  their  aggregate 
production  level  for  1983  to 
cars  and  trucks— 25  percent 
1980  level. 

rends  should  continue  well 
ure.  Industry  analysts  such 
Resources,     Inc.,     Lehman 
Merrill-Lynch  have  predict- 
iv   that    the    1982    domestic 
less  than  8  million  car  sales 
million   truck   sales   will    in- 
over  30  percent  during  1983 
to  a  level  of  about  10  to  10.5 
sales  and  3.5  to  3.6  million 
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All  of  these  statistics  demonstrate 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  domestic  auto 
industry  is  recovering. 

Why  then  would  there  be  any  need 
to  virtually  close  our  Nation  to  foreign 
competition?  Artificial  conditions  and 
market  protection  will  only  serve  to 
undermine  the  industry's  strong  incen- 
tives to  increase  its  competitiveness 
well  into  the  future. 

As  the  Detroit  News  has  said,  "Local 
content  legislation  merely  sets  in  con- 
crete incentives  for  inefficiency.' 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
f(;ok  the  same  view  when  it  conclued 
tha'-  this  legislation  would  hurt,  not 
help,  the  domestic  manufacturers. 
Specifically,  it  would  lead  to  the  near 
breakdown  in  world  trade  in  parts  and 
.subassemblies,  thereby  undermining 
th..-  trend  toward  world  cars"  which 
.nabUs  auto  makers  to  use  less  costly 
p^.'ts  and  produce  more  efficiently. 

As  the  Detroit  News  also  pointed 
out; 

ruifa  lesislation  would  lock  dome.stic  auto 
manulaclurers  into  the  present  cost  struc- 
tarr.  preventing  competitive  pricing 
tliiouf!h  U.S."  of  cheaper  foreign  components. 

This  legislation  is  very  shortsighted. 
While  it  would  serve  to  create  a  small 
numt?r  of  auto  and  auto-related  jobs 
in  lh(  short  term— to  the  detriment  of 
American  export-related  jobs,  I  should 
add  -it  would  undermine  the  very  in- 
dustr-  it  seeks  to  protect  by  making  it 
noncompetitive  in  the  world  market 
and  depressing  domestic  demand  as 
the  price  of  new  cars  inevitably  in- 
creased. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point. 
It  is  singularly  unwi.se  in  my  view  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  one  industry  and 
its  workers  to  the  detriment  of  other 
American  industries  and  their  work- 
ers. I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Congress  would  be  far  better  served  to 
take  up  trade  legislation  which,  unlike 
this  bill,  will  provide  equitable  resolu- 
tions for  American  industry  generally. 

D  1710 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
for  purposes  of  debate  Oiily. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  !.jr  his  very  good 
work  in  fashioning  this  open  rule 
which  allows  full  debate  of  this  very 
controversial  legislation. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  very  concerned  about  this, 
who,  like  me,  have  been  traditional  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade,  and  who  feel 
very  hesitant  about  promoting  what  is 
described  as  a  protectionist  measure. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  right  now 
is  absolutely  critical  because  this  legis- 
lation is  the  only  leverage  we  have  to 
try  and  get  Japan  to  enter  into  a  satis- 
factory voluntary  agreement  with  re- 
spect   to    restriction    of    automobiles. 


And  because  our  jobs  and  our  industri- 
al base  in  manufacturing  of  automo- 
biles is  so  severely  threatened,  increas- 
ingly the  domestic  manufacturers  are 
outsourcing  parts.  Even  though  there 
have  been  some  auto  workers  who 
have  been  rehired,  there  are  very  few 
parts  employees  who  have  been  re- 
hired because  of  the  increase  in  out- 
sourcing. We  simply  have  to  have 
some  leverage  to  see  to  it  that  the 
most  basic  of  our  basic  industries  is 
not  eroded. 

The  principal  concern,  though,  that 
threatens  us  and  requires  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  now  is  negotia- 
tions by  General  Motors  with  Ozuzu 
and  Suzuki  to  bring  in  500.000  cars 
from  Japan.  The  Chrysler  Corp.  has 
said  that  if  the  voluntary  agreement  is 
raised  high  enough  to  permit  Japan 
and  General  Motors  to  proceed  with 
this,  they  will  not  be  able  to  proceed 
making  their  automobile  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  planning  to,  and 
this  would  be  the  loss  of  another 
50,000  jobs  in  the  auto  manufacturing 
and  an  additional  repercussion  from 
that  in  related  industries,  right  off  the 
bat. 

The  only  way  that  we  have,  the  only 
thing  that  we  have  as  leverage  to  try 
and  prevent  this  is  this  legislation.  So 
we  cannot  delay  consideration  of  it.  It 
has  to  be  passed  by  the  House. 

A  lot  of  people  say.  'Why  are  you 
doing  this  when  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  legislation  cannot  pass  over  a  veto 
of  the  President?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  House  passed  this  last 
year  quite  clearly  was  a  significant 
enough  matter  of  concern  to  the  Japa- 
nese so  that  they  did  enter  into  a  vol- 
untary agreement. 

When  I  went  to  Japan  and  I  held  a 
press  conference,  which  the  Japanese 
had  requested  on  this  matter,  there 
were  better  than  100  members  of  the 
press.  They  were  just  tremendously 
concerned.  They  said,  "Is  this  legisla- 
tion going  to  pas.s?"  I  said,  "No;  it  is 
not  going  to  pass  at  the  current  time 
over  a  Presidential  veto,  but  if  Japan 
does  not  act  responsibly  with  respect 
to  trade  with  the  United  States,  if 
they  do  not  do  something  about  their 
currency,  if  they  do  not  do  something 
about  the  tremendous  restrictions 
they  make  about  selling  American 
cars  "—in  the  United  States  we  have 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  their 
market,  they  have  20  percent  of  our 
market— "then  indeed  one  day  it  will 
pass." 

And  the  projections,  quite  contrary 
to  what  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  said,  I  have  seen 
it  shown  that  if  we  do  not  have  this 
kind  of  legislation,  the  Japanese 
within  5  .vears  will  take  40  percent  of 
our  market  and  we  "vvill  see  our  indus- 
trial base  very  quickly  erode. 


So  it  is  essential  that  we  pass  this 
legislation,  and  do  so  now. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  says  wo  might  embar- 
rass the  administration  by  passing  this 
legislation  in  the  middle  of  their  nego- 
tiations. But  when  we  were  in  Japan, 
Ambassador  Mansfield  said  that,  while 
the  administration  does  not  support 
this  legislation,  il  clearly  was  the  most 
important  leverage  that  we  had  in 
being  able  to  negotiate  cutbacks  in  all 
kinds  of  restrictions  with  Japan. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  possibility  of  retalia- 
tion by  Japan  against  o'.ir  agricultural 
products.  I  know  the  longshoremen 
ar'=-  opposing  this  legislation  because 
they  fear  retaliation  against  forestry 
products.  I  think  that  those  fears  are 
beinR  generated  by  the  big  interna- 
tional industries,  but  they  are  totally 
without  basis.  Every  major  country  in 
the  world  except  us  protects  its  auto- 
mobile industry  as  essential  to  its  in- 
dustrial base. 

We  are  much  too  important  a 
market  for  the  Japanese  automobile 
makers  for  them  to  abandon  the  auto- 
mobile market,  for  sure,  and  that  is  so 
with  most  of  the  other  products,  as 
well.  The  Japanese  only  import  where 
they  think  it  is  advantageous,  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  House  that 
the  Japanese  exercise  domestic  con- 
tent with  respect  to  our  sales  of  air- 
craft to  Japan.  When  we  sell  aircraft 
to  Japan,  they  insist  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  't  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  it  is  vital  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  rule  for  H.R.  1234, 
the  domestic  content  legislation, 
which  I  reintroduced  this  Congress.  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  vital  for  the 
health  of  our  auto  industry,  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed  by  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  will 
be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  debate  on 
the  floor.  The  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced was  substantially  improved  by 
the  committee  and  was  not  acted  on 
substantively  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  merely  reported  it 
with  a  negative  recommendation. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  point 
repeatedly  to  the  supposed  auto  sales 
boom  as  evidence  that  this  legislation 
is  no  longer  needed.  But  unemploy- 
ment statistics  tell  a  different  story; 
At  the  lowest  point  of  the  auto  indus- 
try slump,  270,000  workers  were  indefi- 
nitely laid  off.  While  90,000  have  been 
rehired,  180,000  remain  unemployed. 
The  auto  supply  industries,  which  pro- 
vide 2.3  jobs  for  every  auto  worker, 
have  laid  off  more  than  600.000  work- 
ers. These  workers  have  seen  no  recov- 
ery because  the  industry  has  sharply 
increased  the  foreign  outsourcing  of 
parts. 


rhe  domest  ^  automobile  manufac- 
turers agree  that  the  recent  upswing 
in  the  industrj  could  be  cut  short. 
They  are  pressi;:g  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  urge  Japan  to  extend  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreements  for  an 
additional  year.  The  exception  is  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  seeks  higher 
quotas  so  that  it  may  import  Japanese 
models  and  put  'he  GM  name  on 
them. 

Imported  automobiles  have  pene- 
trated 27  percer..  of  our  domestic 
market.  Even  wit  a  voluntry  import  re- 
straints, Japan  h  )ids  roughly  40-50 
percent  of  this  Nation's  small  car 
market,  and  22  percent  of  all  the  cars 
sold  in  this  country.  In  California, 
long  a  trend  .■netting  market,  imports 
account  for  m.ore  than  half  of  the  cars 
sold. 

Clearly,  the  auto  industry  still  needs 
the  domestic  content  bill. 

The  strength  of  our  auto  industry  is 
crucial  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation.  The  auto  industry  consumes: 
21  percent  of  our  steel;  50  percent  of 
the  malleable  iron;  34  percent  of  the 
zinc;  12  percenL  of  the  primary  alumi- 
num; 13  percent  of  the  copper  and  60 
percent  of  the  synthetic  rubber. 

We  are  the  only  country  that  does 
not  severely  limit  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles it  imports.  Japan  controls  the 
flow  of  automobiles  through  a  variety 
of  standards  and  inspection  and  mar- 
keting restrictions.  Prance.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England  all  have  estab- 
lished quotas  limiting  Japanese  im- 
ports from  3  to  11  percent  of  their 
markets.  Thirty-one  countries  have  do- 
mestic content  requirements— and 
Japan  requires  domestic  content  in 
our  aircraft  sales  to  them. 

H.R.  1234  will  create  193,000  direct 
auto  jobs  and  450,000  supplier  jobs.  In 
its  report  on  H.R.  5133,  the  version  of 
this  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
last  year.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  asserts  that  if  there  were  no  re- 
taliation, which  seems  certain  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  market 
to  Japan,  the  employment  gains  would 
go  beyond  the  auto  industries  and  its 
suppliers  into  other  industries.  They 
estimate  that  5.5  jobs  would  be  gener- 
ated for  every  on  job  created  in  the 
auto  industry.  Using  this  figure,  this 
legislation  will  create  a  total  1,061,500 
jobs  if  enacted. 

The  domestic  content  bill  will  help 
the  United  States  regain  the  strength 
the  industry  has  lost  over  the  past 
decade  and  save  American  jobs.  It  has 
already  sent  a  message  to  Japan  that 
continuous  abuse  of  trade  will  bring 
congressional  action.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  opponents  to  the  bill  under- 
stand it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Amer- 
ica to  remain  strong  and  influential  in 
tiie  world  if  the  basic  industries  which 
comprise  our  industrial  strength  are 
allowed  to  move  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  in  favor  of 


the  rule  for  H.R.  1234.  Wp  must  'Aork 
together  to  pa.ss  this  legislation  a.s 
quickly  as  is  possible.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  Nation,  its  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  its  economy  thrii  this  legis- 
lation be  passed  and  passed  now. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spea'iier.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  that  I  have 
presently  3  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minneso'.a  (Mr.  Pren- 

7.EL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  before  us  tnat  p.fo- 
vidcs  an  open  rule  for  ccni-^deration  of 
H.R.  1234.  a  bill  pioviding  domestic 
content  requirements  for  automobiles 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Although 
general  debate  time  is  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  rule  does  pern  ::  adequate 
discussion  in  the  House  through  the 
amendment  process  and.  since  th-  bil' 
remains  very  controversial,  tlie  broad- 
est possible  debate  is  warranted. 

H.R.  1234  represents  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  traditional  U.S.  trade  and 
t'conomic  policies— policies  followed  by 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. Efforts,  such  as  this  bill, 
to  achieve  dramatic  policy  reversals 
which  have  far-reaching  consequences 
should  receive  the  most  cautious  and 
thorough  review  possible.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  in  my  view,  are 
far  from  acceptable  in  their  current 
form  and  the  House  now  must  address 
the  issues  which  the  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction have  failed  to  resolve. 

The  substantial  economic  costs  asso- 
ciated with  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion have  not  changed  since  last  year. 
What  has  changed,  however,  is  the  sit- 
uation of  U.S.  automobile  manufactur- 
ers. The  industry  is  currently  experi- 
encing a  substantial  recovery.  Automo- 
bile sales  in  July  1983  were  41  percent 
higher  than  last  July,  resulting  in  sig- 
nificantly higher  profits.  This  has  led 
to  the  rehiring  of  many  auto  workers 
who  were  unemployed  last  year.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  recovery  in  the 
auto  sector  is  taking  place  without  the 
benefit  of  domestic  content  require- 
ments. 

The  international  implications  of 
H.R.  1234  also  remain  significant.  The 
establishment  of  domestic  content  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States  would 
underm.ine  the  international  trading 
system  and  would  be  sending  a  clear 
rne.ssage  to  our  trading  partners  that 
we  are  abandoning  our  international 
obligations.  Of  course,  we  risk  the 
strong  possibility  that  other  nations 
would  follow  our  lead  by  adopting 
similar  protectionist  legislation.  In 
this  .scenario,  we  would  all  be  losers. 

In  my  view,  problems  from  import 
competition  experienced  by  the  auto 
industry  or  any  other  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy  should  not  be  addressed 
in  the  ad  hoc  and  self-centered 
manner    provided    by    H.R.    1234.    A 
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I  have  n(  ob.'ociio  .  to 
'  The  rule  is  ar.  o;je:.  rule.  T'vc 
iebate  is  a  litt;.^  skimpy,  but 
her  hand,  the  opennosr    ji 
11  pro',  ide  plenty  of  icbatt 
durint'  the  amen  dm  >i  it 
.nd    I    assure    you    tiur  ■    '..-■ 
be  plenty.  We  had  a  good 
it  last  year.  We  will  ha^  e  an- 
debate  on  it  this  year, 
want  to  warn  the  Mernbe;. 
ervous  about  the  private  in- 
)ne  group,  that  is.  the  United 
•kers.  They  ought  to  remem- 
every   other   group    in   the 
will   be  disadvantaged, 
>very  job  that   tl.is  bill   will 
rding  to  the  Department  of 
and     thf      Copcressional 
Clf fice,  two  jobs  will  be  lost.  So 
are  willing  to  pret.erve  one 
jobs  and  cause  two  to  lose, 
tnink  Members  will   want  to 
e  domestic  -  j.-'tent  bill, 
intend  tc,  and  a;i  the  previ- 
r  pointed  o  -t.  t.-iis  bill  is  not 
become  l?w.  I  would  like  to 
attention    o<    this    whole 
o  the   facr    that   a  bill  that 
Qicomr   law,   the   Immigration 
.Let.  is  not  going  to  be  sched- 
is  Speaker  for  tiiis  House  to 
ertheless.  we  are  going  to 
and    use    many    hours    of 
a  bill  that  everyone,  includ- 
roponenis.  agree  will  never 
w.  In  my  judgment,  that  is 
u.se  of  the  time  of  the  House 
an  insult  to  'he  people  of  the 
ates. 
Qf  ILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
.  Coats). 

K  >ATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

ng  this  time  to  me. 
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The  question  is:  What  should  we  do 
about  it?  I  do  not  think  H.R.  1234,  the 
domestic  content  bill,  is  the  legislation 
that  IS  the  proper  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems that  W2  face.  H.R.  1234  is  a  very 
well  inlentioned  and,  I  think,  well 
meaning  piece  of  legislation  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
that  is  designed  to  address  a  specific 
problerr.  in  a  specific  industry,  but  in 
so  doing,  as  the  previous  gentleman 
iust  said,  it  works  to  the  detriment  of 
mitny  other  workers,  many  of  them 
'inion  workers,  in  other  industries. 

AS  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
l.a.s  indicated,  it  is  gomg  to  cost  us 
jobs,  rather  than  have  a  net  increase 
i'l  iobs.  I  know  a  lot  of  Members  on 
th  -  cthc^r  side  of  the  aisle  arc  fans  of 
'Viice  Pivlin.  I  think  she  did  an  incredi- 
ble job  while  she  was  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  but  her 
ci.alysis,  as  she  stated  on  September 
'Si,  ISiii,  and  I  quote: 

Tiie  Co:.gres.sio.nal  Budget  Office's  aiialy- 
si.-;  iinpliis  thai  the  net  pffecl.s  lor  the  U.S. 
-"•onoim  measured  in  terms  of  real  econom- 
ic grov-'l,.  inflation  and  employment,  would 
bf  negative.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the 
US.  I'.omobile  industry  would  br  more 
.,ir.  oii'wei'jhfd  by  the  cost  borne  by  the 
rest  Oi  the  economy. 

T  also  a.sk  my  friends  that  have  this 
sense  of  feeling  that  they  need  to  sup- 
port H.K  1234  for  some  political  rea- 
,sons  o.i'-k  'vj.Tie  whether  or  not  they 
nave  consiilered  the  growth  of  this 
country,  the  other  industries  of  this 
country  that  have  come  out  in  solid 
opposi'ion  to  this.  The  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  of  America,  the 
AARP,  Mie  American  Association  of 
Retired  P^rsc.ni.  the  American  Elec- 
tronics A.ssociaiioii,  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  Le;igue  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  the  Semiconductor  Indus- 
try Association,  every  farm  group  ever 
organized.  That  is  just  a  partial  list  of 
the  many,  many  organizations  that 
have  come  out  against  this  bill,  realiz- 
ing that  is  is  going  to  ;-ost  them  jobs. 
It  is  going  to  cost  then,  a  great  deal. 

Second,  besides  c<  .^ting  Americans 
jobs,  the  bill  is  goini  to  cost  American 
consumers  money.  I  le  increased  cost 
per  automobile  a.s  ;.  result  of  this  bill 
is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  $4.')0  per  automobile. 
CBO  S333,  and  the  independent  esti- 
mate from  Harbridee  House,  up  to 
SI. 300.  Everyone  agrees  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increase  in  cost  of  do- 
mestic cars  if  the  bill  passes. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  more 
basic  reason  to  oppo.se  the  bill,  I  think, 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  almost  certain 
•o  have  retaliation  by  foreign  coun- 
tries that  now  buy  American  products, 
and  that  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  U.S.  economy. 


From  the  fa.-m  perspective  alone, 
this  last  year  we  exported  $39-plus  bil- 
lion: S6.6  billion  of  this  went  to  .Japan. 
Half  of  all  of  our  .soybean  and  soybean 
products  are  exported.  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  grown  for  export.  Two  oi 
every  5  acres  planted  in  the  United 
Slates  is  exported  overseas.  In  my 
State  of  Indiana,  nearly  one  of  every 
five  manufacturing  jobs  is  there  be- 
cause of  exDorts. 

So  it  IS  not  just  the  farmers:  ii  is 
manufacturers  .^  ho  are  manufacturing 
for  ci  world  economy  and  sending  their 
products  overseas. 

I  ask  Members  not  just  from  farm 
States  out  from  the  States  that  I  am 
ijoing  to  list  to  asiv  themselves  if  they 
want  this  consequence  visited  upon 
their  Slate  if  larm  products  are  retali- 
ated against. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  each  export  more 
than  S3  billion  each  year.  If  you  are 
from  California,  you  have  to  consider 
the  consequences  because  California 
exports  2.8  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
farm  products.  Texas  $2.6  billion,  and 
manv,  many  States  of  over  a  billion, 
and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  pro\'ide 
Members  with  that  list. 

Finally,  perhaps  we  ought  to  consid- 
er the  words  of  Amba.ssador  Mansfield, 
someone  greatly  respected  by  my 
Democrat  colleagues,  someone  who 
.served  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Democratic 
Senator  from  Montana  for  many, 
many  years,  and  someone  who  speaks 
with  a  great  deal  of  credibility.  Can  we 
ignore  the  words  of  Ambassador  Mans- 
field, our  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who 
says,  and  I  quote  again: 

It  is  legislation  which  is  contrary  to  the 
best  intcresi.s  of  thi  capitalist  private  enter- 
prise system  in  which  I  firmly  believe.  Legis- 
lation of  this  k.ind  uould  be  beneficial  to  no 
one  in  the  lont  run.  It  would  bring  relalia- 
lion  on  all  sides. 

I  think  we  need  to  heed  the.se  words, 
and  as  we  go  into  the  debate  on  this 
bill  we  need  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences to  our  economy  and  a,sk  our- 
selves, is  this  the  proper  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
we  face?  I  tried  to  offer  a  substitute 
that  I  thought  was  a  better  solution  in 
our  conmiittee.  It  was  ruled  out  of 
order.  I  regret  that  the  rule  does  not 
allow  a  waiver  of  the  rule  so  that  we 
can  offer  that  substitute  here,  but  we 
need  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
access  to  foreign  markets. 

We  need  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
subsidization,  targeting,  and  of  a 
number  of  other  areas  that  are  impor- 
tant to  this  country  and  important  to 
put  us  on  a  level  playing  field,  and  not 
adopt  this  language  which  is  detrimen- 
tal to  our  people. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  LUNDINE). 


Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  yielding  to  me  to 
take  a  position  against  that  which  he 
stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  rule.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
adoption  of  this  rule  because  I  believe 
this  is  the  wrong  issue  to  be  consider- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  the  House. 
There  are  other  more  critical  issues 
currently  facing  our  auto  industry 
which  we  should  be  devoting  the  time 
of  this  legislative  body  to  consider. 

Last  year,  in  my  opinion,  this  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  primarily  be- 
cause Members  believed  it  was  essen- 
tial to  send  a  strong  signal  to  our  for- 
eign competitors,  primarily  the  Japa- 
nese, that  we  intend  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  insure  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  auto  industry  in  this  country.  I 
voted  for  this  bill  last  year  and  remain 
committed  to  the  preservation  of 
strong,  competitive  automobile  pro- 
duction capacity  in  this  country. 

It  is  because  of  this  conviction  that  I 
now  am  concerned  that  we  are  about 
to  win  a  battle  by  once  again  passing  a 
bill  in  the  House,  which  has  virtually 
no  chance  of  being  signed  into  law  this 
year,  but  in  the  process  lose  the  war 
by  failing  to  focus  on  other  timely  crit- 
ical issues  that  are  about  to  effect  the 
future  destiny  of  our  automobile  in- 
dustry for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Later  this  month,  our  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock  will  travel 
to  Tokyo  to  meet  with  officials  from 
the  Japanese  MITI  to  discuss  an 
agreement  that  may  determine  the 
future  of  the  existing  voluntary  quan- 
titative import  restraints  on  Japanese 
auto  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Currently,  voluntary  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  at  1.68  million  units.  This 
agreement  expires  in  April  1984.  If  we 
are  to  believe  recent  indications  from 
both  United  States  and  Japanese  offi- 
cials, there  is  a  very  real  possibility 
that  the  forthcoming  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan 
could  result  in  an  increase  in  those 
voluntary  restraints  to  2  million  or 
more  units.  If  the  restraints  are  not 
maintained  at  present  level,  the  re- 
sults could  be  disastrous  for  our  U.S. 
auto  industry. 

Our  U.S.  auto  industry  has  made 
progress  during  the  past  3  years  of  re- 
straints with  the  Japanese.  But, 
major,  major,  problems,  such  as  the 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  direct 
U.S.  taxing  structure,  and  the  relative- 
ly inferior  financial  condition  of  the 
U.S.  automakers  vis-a-vis  their  Japa- 
nese competitors,  remain  as  road- 
blocks to  establishing  a  level  playing 
field  for  our  auto  firms.  Without  a 
level  playing  field,  the  result  for  sure 
will  be  a  rapid  trend  toward  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  auto  production  abroad 
and  decreased  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Ironically,  dropping  the 


ball  on  making  sure  that  the  voluntary 
quotas  on  Japanese  imports  to  the 
United  States  are  not  increased  may 
create  an  environment  where  some 
type  of  auto  content  policy  may  be  in- 
evitable. Instead  of  what  we  plan  to  do 
next  week,  we  should  be  passing  a  res- 
olution through  the  House  which 
binds  the  administration  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  quantitative  restrictions 
with  the  Japanese. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  other 
critical  issues  currently  being  consid- 
ered at  various  places  throughout  our 
Government  that  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  future  health  of  domes- 
tic auto  production.  For  example,  deci- 
sions concerning  the  antitrust  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  General  Motors- 
Toyota  joint  venture  in  California, 
and  decisions  about  gasoline  mileage 
standards  are  central  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  continue  to  have  a  com- 
petitive domestic  auto  industry  or  take 
additional  steps  toward  production 
abroad. 

In  order  to  appropriately  digest  all 
of  these  factors  and  determine  what 
direction  our  country  should  go  on 
these  issues,  we  should  be  talking 
about  the  need  to  establish  mecha- 
nisms to  coordinate  and  implement  an 
industrial  strategy  in  our  country. 
And,  properly  it  is  within  this  larger 
context  that  the  discussion  of  auto 
content  requirements  should  take 
place  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  v;e  are  continuing 
our  past  mistake  of  ad  hocracy  and  un- 
coordination  when  we  take  up  this  bill 
next  week.  The  danger  in  continuation 
of  this  approach,  I  believe,  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  fact  that  we  are  choos- 
ing at  this  time  to  debate  legislation  to 
establish  an  auto  content  requirement 
for  automobiles,  which  we  may  or  may 
not  need  in  our  future,  while  we  fail  to 
focus  on  other  imminent  Government 
decisions  that  can  largely  determine 
the  long-term  future  of  automobile 
production  in  our  economy. 

D  1730 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  in 
giving  me  this  time  to  register  a  mild 
protestation,  at  least,  against  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNiOR)  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  in  his  explanation  of  this 
rule  because  I  think  some  of  what  he 
outlined  as  the  committee's  position 
could  constitute  an  undesirable,  if  not 
dangerous,  limitation  of  debate  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

This  is  in  fact  an  open  rule,  as  has 
been  stated  by  many,  and  that  is  fine. 
It  is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Peo- 
ple's House.  But  implicit  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said,  again 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  is  that 


there  is  a  quiet  threat  that  if  there  is  a 
dilatory  condition  that  develops  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter,  he  re- 
serves the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  come  back  with  a  revised 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  no  amendments  to 
this  measure.  I  do  not  particularly 
favor  it,  but  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  create  a  dilatory  situation.  But  if  in 
fact  the  condition  that  the  gentleman 
outlines  does  develop,  then,  as  I  see  it, 
with  the  13  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  if  there  are  5  on  the  ma- 
jority side  who  decide  that  the 
progress  of  this  particular  measure  is 
not  going  particularly  as  they  would 
like  to  have  it,  they  could  come  back 
to  this  House  with  a  revised  rule,  and 
those  5  Members  could  cut  off  the 
debate  by  the  balance  of  the  Members, 
430  of  us. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  precedent,  one  which 
gives  me  great  pause.  Although  this  is 
perhaps  not  totally  pertinent  in  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure, I  think  if  we  continue  to  have 
that  kind  of  reservation,  that  quiet 
threat  that  lingers  over  the  debate  of 
this  or  any  other  measure,  it  is  unde- 
sirable in  terms  of  the  limitation  of 
debate  on  this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  in  order  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  speakers,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  specifical- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  in  my 
opening  remarks  I  did  mention  to  the 
House  that  we  did  consider  in  the 
Rules  Committee  options  with  respect 
to  limiting  the  debate  on  the  bill,  but  I 
did  point  out  to  the  Members  at  that 
time  that  we  rejected  the  options  that 
were  considered:  namely,  first,  the 
printing  of  amendments  to  be  offered 
in  the  Record,  and  second,  a  limitation 
of  time.  We  did  that  so  that  the  House 
would  have  full  opportunity  to  debate 
this  bill  in  its  entirety  and  do  it  in  a 
way  in  which  Members  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
a  variety  of  issues  that  are  germane  to 
the  bill. 

I  did  mention,  however,  that  given 
the  problems  that  we  face  with  ap- 
proximately 4  weeks  left  in  the  session 
and  the  heavy  schedule  that  remains 
before  the  preliminary  November  18 
date  of  sine  die,  it  behooves  Members 
to  keep  that  in  mind  while  we  debate 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee at  any  time  can  offer  and  bring 
down  another  rule  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation. That  is  nothing  new.  We  felt 
that  we  should  not  limit  debate  at  this 
time,  but  we  always  reserve  the  right 
to  police,  as  is  our  function  as  Rules 
Committee  members,  the  expeditious 
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that  the  time  for  general 
.  this  legislation  has  been  so 
limited.  Unfortunately,  that 


will  force  me  to  offer  a  few  amend- 
ments that  I  had  not  really  wanted  to 
present  to  this  bill,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  improve  this 
bill.  It  is  a  terrible  piece  of  legislation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  bill  right  now.  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  is  going  to  pass.  As  I 
have  gone  around,  I  have  detected  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  heart  on 
the  part  of  many  Members.  So  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  bring  it  up 
Monday  and  vote  on  it  Monday. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  more  debate  on  it  than 
we  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  all  these  things  I 
have  here  with  me  are  not  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  little  tax  bill  that  the 
Members  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
next  week.  I  refer  to  these  pieces  of 
paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  if  any 
Member  have  nothing  to  do  this  week- 
end, they  will  be  able  to  get  copies  to- 
morrow from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  but  they  had  better  take  an 
extra  suitcase  along  if  they  are  going 
to  carry  all  of  this  with  them. 

D  1740 
Mr.     BONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
on  the  rule.  None  of  it,  of  course,  has 
been  against  the  rule  because  it  is  an 
open  rule.  I  would  hope  Members 
would  allow  it  to  come  to  the  floor. 

What  I  have  heard  is  that  the  bill  is 
unnecessary  and  again  I  have  seen,  as 
I  have  been  here  for  3  years,  with  the 
high  unemployment  rate  in  the  auto 
industry,  I  have  seen  no  proposals  at 
all  to  help  the  auto  industry.  We  see 
people  from  different  States  and  re- 
gions of  this  country  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  help,  for  subsidies  of  all 
kinds,  for  changes  in  the  tax  laws  of 
all  kinds,  for  projects  of  all  kinds,  that 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  my  State  and 
this  country  billions  of  dollars;  but 
when  it  comes  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers  being  unem- 
ployed, we  see  no  solutions  at  all 
during  the  deep  depression.  All  we 
hear  is  that  the  recovery  will  take  care 
of  them.  In  fact,  we  hear  the  implica- 
tion that  the  recovery  is  taking  care  of 
the  auto  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  recovery  has  done 
nothing  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed. In  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
nearly  14  percent— 14  percent  from  a 
high  of  18  percent,  but  still  hardly 
moving  at  this  time.  In  related  indus- 
tries, it  is  nearly  the  same  figure  in 
other  States  that  are  affected  by  the 
recession,  and  it  goes  on.  These  are 
people     who     have    lost     their    jobs 


through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Fami- 
lies are  suffering,  people  are  losing 
their  homes,  their  automobiles,  and 
people  are  losing  their  futures. 

This  bill,  while  it  may  not  have 
much  of  a  chance  in  the  Senate,  offers 
them  at  least  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress is  concerned  about  their  prob- 
lem, that  this  Congress  realizes  that 
we  have  a  problem  in  the  auto  indus- 
try in  this  country  because  of  unfair 
competition  from  the  Japanese  indus- 
try and  others.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  Japan  is  less  than  one-third  of 
the  unemployment  rate  of  this  Nation: 
yet  the  administration  offers  no  lead- 
ership for  any  relief  in  this  area. 

We  ask  you  to  pass  the  rule.  We  ask 
you  to  consider  this  legislation  with  an 
open  mind  and  consider  the  message  it 
sends  to  the  Japanese  Government  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  my  colleagues  talk  about 
trade  and  I  have  listened  to  their  con- 
cerns about  international  trade.  I  have 
heard  how  we  have  to  treat  our  col- 
leagues in  the  world  trading  market 
fairly. 

I  agree  that  we  do,  but  we  have  to 
ask  that  they  do  justice  to  us.  If  you 
look  at  our  foreign  trading  partners, 
and  the  term  is  really  ludicrous,  you 
will  find  that  every  manner  of  exclu- 
sionary device  is  practiced  to  keep 
American  automobiles  out  of  their 
marketplace,  while  they  in  turn  dump 
their  cars  over  here  at  below  cost. 

The  yen  is  kept  10  percent  low.  A 
Japanese  car  costs  $2,000  less  here 
than  it  should  if  the  yen  was  priced 
fairly. 

My  colleagues  tell  me:  "Oh,  this  will 
cause  a  wave  of  retribution."  Well,  the 
retribution  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Japanese  for  years.  There  is  not  a 
single  American  commodity  that  is  ex- 
ported into  Japan  without  constraints 
and  without  inflation  in  its  cost  and 
without  all  manner  of  permits  and  in- 
hibitions being  exerted  against  it  by 
the  Japanese. 

I  am  for  free  trade,  but  my  mother 
raised  no  idiots  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
this  body  that  we  will  not  get  fair 
treatment  from  the  Japanese  until  we 
begin  doing  unto  them  as  they  have 
been  doing  unto  us  since  World  War 
II. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  country 
could  understand  that  we  could  let  the 
others  have  more  favorable  terms  of 
trading  over  here  so  that  we  could 
create  world  prosperity  by  spreading 
the  dollars  around.  The  hard  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  those  days  are  gone. 
Those  days  have  not  been  here  for 
years.  The  Japanese  dump  cars  here. 
They  do  not  permit  American  cars 
into  Japan  by  all  manner  of  clever  de- 
vices. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  31 
countries  have  domestic-content  legis- 
lation. Every  other  country  has  con- 
straints on  imports. 

Now,  if  you  think  the  automobile  is 
not  a  matter  of  concern  to  you,  the 
automobile  uses  more  computers  than 
any  other  part  of  American  industry 
or  society.  It  uses  more  textiles,  glass, 
and  steel.  It  uses  more  nonferrous 
metals.  It  uses  more  rubber,  and  petro- 
chemicals, and  paint;  so  when  you 
think  that  you  are  just  taking  care  of 
Michigan  by  this  legislation,  you  are 
in  sore  error.  You  are  taking  care  of 
every  part  of  this  country,  and  on  top 
of  that  you  are  sending  the  Japanese 
and  others  a  message.  You  are  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  begin  to  protect 
our  domestic  industries,  from  tobacco 
and  agriculture  clear  through  our 
manufactured  goods,  because  the  Jap- 
anese discriminate  against  each  and 
every  one  of  these  devices,  and  if  you 
are  silly  enough  to  think  that  free 
trade  exists  in  the  world,  you  are 
going  to  be  very  shortly  destituted  and 
you  are  going  to  destitute  the  rest  of 
your  fellow  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
rule  and  vote  for  the  bill.  Let  us  get 
some  reciprocity.  Let  us  protect  Ameri- 
can industry  and  jobs. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
3363.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR   AND    RELATED    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the    remaining    amendments    in    dis- 
agreement on  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  tlie  House  recede 
from  its  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  di-sagreement. 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment,  insert  •$4,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Pish 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a-757f),  of 
which  $500,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  as  stated  in  16  U.S.C.  757e  and 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  cost  sharing 
provisions  in  16  U.S.C.  757a-757f;  Provided. 
That  16  U.S.C.  757e  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence:  The  State  of 
Idaho  shall  be  eligible  on  an  equal  standing 
with  other  States  for  Federal  funding  for 
purposes  authorized  by  sections  757a  to  757f 
of  this  title.  ':  and  an  additional 
$23,301,000". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  leasing  of  the  following 
areas  located  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(a)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  seagrass  beds  included  in  Official  Pro- 
traction Diagram  NH  16-9,  Apalachicola:  35. 
36,  79-81.  122-125.  165-169.  209-213:  Official 
Protraction  Diagram  NH  17-7.  Gainesville: 
1  2,  45-47.  89-93,  133-138.  177-183.  225-227. 
270-272.  315-317.  360-362,  404-406,  449-450. 
493-495.  539.  583-585.  628-630.  672-675,  716- 
719,  760-764,  804-808.  850-853.  894-897.  938- 
941.  984-987:  and  Official  Protraction  Dia- 
gram 17-10.  Tarpon  Springs:  17-23.  61-67. 
106-111,  150-155,  194-199.  239-244.  283-288. 
328-332,  372-377.  416-421,  460-464.  505-508. 
549-552.  593-596,  637-640,  and  682: 

(b)  Blocks  in  an  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Florida  Middle  Ground  included  in  Offi- 
cial Protraction  Diagram  HN  16-12.  Florida 
Middle  Ground:  251.  295,  339-340,  342,  383- 
386,  427-430,  471-474.  515-518.  and  560-561: 

(c)  Blocks  in  an  area  within  the  20-meter 
isobath  south  of  26"  N.  latitude  included  in 
Official  Protraction  Diagram  NG  17-7. 
Pulley  Ridge:  37-43.  82-87.  126-131.  171-175. 
215-219.  259-263.  303-307.  347-351.  392-395. 
436-439.  480-483.  524-527,  568-571.  612-615, 
656-659,  700-703,  744-747,  788-791.  833-835, 
877-879.  921-923.  965-967,  1009-1011: 


(d)  All  submerged  lands  within  30-nautical 
miles  of  the  baseline  from  which  the  territo- 
rial sea  is  measured:  Provided.  That  the 
western  boundary  of  the  area  is  a  line  ex- 
tending south  from  the  line  dividing  blocks 
404  and  405  in  Official  Protraction  Diagram 
NH  16-9.  Apalachicola  to  a  point  30-nautical 
miles  from  the  baseline  from  which  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  is  measured.  In  addition,  from 
the  boundary  between  blocks  404  and  405  as 
described  in  the  preceeding  sentence,  west- 
erly to  a  line  extending  north  and  south  di- 
viding blocks  38  and  1  in  Official  Protrac- 
tion Diagram  NH  16-9.  all  submerged  lands 
within  20-nautical  miles  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 
The  limitation  with  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  shall  not  apply  if 
any  State-owned  title  or  submerged  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  this  subsection 
are  now  or  are  hereafter  subject  to  sale  or 
lease  for  the  extraction  of  oil  or  gas  from 
such  State  lands:  and 

(e)  For  those  tracts  offered  for  lease  in 
Sale  No.  79  which  are  located  south  of  26* 
N.  latitude,  the  following  lease  stipulations 
shall  apply: 

(1)  No  exploratory  drilling  activities  will 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior until  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  accumulated  3  years  worth  of  physical 
oceanographic  and  biological  resource  data: 
and 

(2)  Lessees  will  be  required  to  perform  bio- 
logical surveys  prior  to  approval  and  initi- 
ation of  exploration  or  drilling  operations 
and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  monitoring  of 
any  subsequent  drilling  activities. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MB.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  91. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


D  1750 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  94:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  12.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  coal  on 
public  lands,  except  for  emergency  leasing 
as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4,  lease  modifi- 
cations as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432.  and  lease 
exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3435  or  as 
specified  in  Public  Law  96-401.  until  the 
Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value  Policy 
for  Federal  Coal  Leasing  has  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Congress  and  ninety  days  have 
subsequentl.v  elapsed:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  following  Federal  coal  mainte- 
nance tracts  may  be  leased:  the  Paonia  D 
Coal  Bed  Tract  (not  to  exceed  5,000  acres). 
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Walt  to  sell  oil  drilling  leases  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Bay. 

The  moratorium  approved  by  the 
conference  committee  affects  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  area  that  Secretary 
Watt  is  offering  for  sale.  Considerable 
additional  acreage  will  be  available  for 
development.  We  should  first  develop 
the  areas  which  have  been  leased  but 
not  yet  developed  before  opening  new 
areas. 

The  economic  and  environmental 
risks  of  drilling  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Bay  far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  the 
oil  we  might  retrieve.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia beaches  are  among  the  most 
heavily  used  beaches  in  the  country. 
Over  half  of  the  State  of  California's 
annual  coast -related  tourism  revenues 
of  $15  billion  is  generated  in  southern 
California.  The  city  of  Santa  Monica 
alone  generates  approximately  SlOO 
million  annually  from  tourism  and 
recreation. 

Economic  losses  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  likely 
to  occur  as  a  result  of  drilling  in  the 
bay  and  would  be  further  compounded 
if  an  oil  spill  occurs.  These  costs  in- 
clude reduced  beach  use,  tourism, 
tourist  taxes,  revenue  from  commer- 
cial fishing,  revenue  from  pleasure 
boats,  property  taxes,  and  property 
values. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  seismic  activ- 
ity in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay.  In  the 
past  10  years  alone  171  earthquakes 
have  occurred  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Bay  with  magnitudes  as  great  as  5.6  on 
the  Richter  scale.  There  is  evidence 
that  drilling  operations  may  actually 
increase  seismic  risks.  Any  oil  spill  re- 
sulting from  oil  drilling  activities 
would  threaten  the  fragile  coastal  eco- 
systems and  the  local  economy. 

An  oil  spill  would  seriously  endanger 
the  two  remaining  wetlands  in  Los  An- 
geles County.  The  10  acres  of  wetlands 
in  Malibu  Lagoon  and  the  70  acres  of 
wetlands  in  the  Ballona  Creek  Estuary 
are  all  that  remain  of  Los  Angeles 
County's  6.800  acres  of  wetlands. 
These  wetlands  serve  as  habitats  for 
many  animals  including  several  endan- 
gered species.  The  Ballona  Creek  Estu- 
ary alone  is  estimated  to  include  20 
percent  of  the  States  nesting  ground 
for  the  endangered  least  tern. 

The  Santa  Monica  Bay  has  become  a 
popular  place  for  animal  viewing. 
Many  people  find  pleasure  in  watching 
seabirds  and  marine  mammals  which 
frequent  the  area.  A  favorite  pastime 
is  whale  watching  during  migration 
season.  An  oil  spill  could  not  only 
eliminate  this  recreational  activity  but 
force  these  magnificent  mammals  to 
alter  their  migratory  patterns. 

Los  Angeles  suffers  from  a  legendary 
air  pollution  problem.  Not  only  would 
the  health  impacts  be  dangerous,  but 
onshore  industries  would  be  forced  to 
bear  a  greater  cost  of  control  to 
achieve  the  increment  of  reduction 
needed    to   offset   offshore   emissions. 


Offshore  drilling  would  retard  our  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  our  air. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
oil  drilling  in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 
for  years  have  grown  weary  of  Secre- 
tary Watt's  repeated  efforts  to  pros- 
pect for  oil  in  an  area  where  studies 
indicate  a  low  probability  that  any  sig- 
nificant resources  exi.st.  It  is  time  that 
we  take  action  to  recognize  that  these 
areas  are  not  the  places  to  be  drilling 
for  oil.  A  1-year  moratorium  will  give 
us  time  to  study  this  issue  more  fully. 
In  addition,  since  I  represent  mo.st  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area,  funding  for  parkland 
acquisition  is  also  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me. 

Each  year  more  than  10  million  resi- 
dents of  the  Los  Angeles  urban  area 
use  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  as  a 
place  to  enjoy  such  recreational  activi- 
ties as  biking,  horseback  riding  and 
swimming.  It  combines  large  underde- 
veloped areas  of  mountains,  wood- 
lands, grasslands,  and  beaches— some- 
thing increasingly  rare  in  southern 
California. 

In  1978  a  bipartisan  majority  in  Con- 
gress recognized  the  exceptional  value 
of  the  area  and  the  need  to  preserve  it 
and  designated  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  a  National  Recreation 
Area.  Although  the  legislation  includ- 
ed a  $155  million  for  a  5-year  land  ac- 
quisition program,  unfortunately,  to 
date,  only  $41  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  land  purchases— an 
amount  far  below  Congress  original 
mandate. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains.  Funding  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever.  The  value  of 
these  lands  is  appreciating  rapidly  and 
it  is  imperative  that  parkland  pur- 
chases be  made  eus  quickly  as  possible. 
We  must  continue  to  purchase  park- 
lands  before  any  further  price  increase 
in  land  costs  or  new  development 
makes  it  impossible. 

The  Interior  appropriations  bill  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  protecting  and 
preserving  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.» 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  we  added 
funds  10  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  continue  research,  development, 
and  implementation  of  cost-efficient 
methods  of  protecting  sheep  and  other 
domestic  livestock  from  predators. 

Since  1978.  the  Scliool  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Hampshire  College  in  Am- 
herst. Mass.,  has  continued  a  predator 
control  research  program  to  study  a 
humane  alternative  to  the  use  of  cya- 
nide guns,  poisoned  bait,  bombs,  and 
traps.  In  this  project,  specially  bred 
and  trained  dogs  are  placed  with  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  an  experimental 
program  to  keep  predators  away  from 
livestock. 


Many  farmers,  ranchers,  and  scien- 
tists from  Massachusetts  to  Oregon 
have  worked  together  on  these  re- 
search efforts.  This  year,  the  Oregon 
Extension  Service  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Farm  Center  have  proposed  to 
continue  this  research  with  a  state- 
wide guarding  dog  program  in  Oregon. 
In  this  project,  the  use  of  dogs  would 
be  monitored  closely  in  the  hope  of 
finding  ways  to  improve  their  overall 
success. 

The  cost  of  this  experiment  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $45,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  amount  is  Included  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

The  intention  of  the  Conference 
Committee  is  that  the  $45,000  ear- 
marked for  guard  dog  research  in  the 
conference  report  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
guard  dog  research  program  of  the 
New  England  Farm  Center  at  Hamp- 
shire College. 

In  addition,  the  statement  of  the 
managers  excluded  several  agreements 
that  should  have  been  included.  First, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Hous- 
ing program,  the  managers  agreed 
that  no  relocation  of  the  management 
of  the  housing  program  was  envi- 
sioned in  moving  the  funding  from  the 
operations  to  the  construction  account 
and  the  program  should  remain  under 
the  direction  of  the  BIA  Central 
Office,  and  that  it  shall  be  removed 
from  the  band  analysis  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

With  respect  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  managers  agree  that 
$84,000  is  included  in  the  allowance  to 
permit  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Crawford,  Nebr.  NFH  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  until  such  time  as 
the  State  of  Nebraska  has  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  in  its  special  account  to 
enable  it  to  assume  State  control. 

Finally,  the  managers  agree  that  the 
National  Park  Service  should  pay 
$750,000  from  within  available  funds, 
in  settlement  of  the  longstanding 
Amerecord  Corp.  claim  against  the 
American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
Commission  under  an  agreement  with 
ARBC.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  to  H.R. 
3363. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAUTHORIZING  THE  TRIBALLY 
CONTROLLED  COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
726)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  his  request,  and 
I  will  await  my  reservation. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be 
happy  to  explain  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  726, 
which  amends  and  extends  the  Tribal- 
ly Controlled  Community  College  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  The  amendment 
is  identical  to  H.R.  2307,  except  that  it 
deletes  the  construction  and  endow- 
ment sections  contained  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  25,  1983. 

The  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  authorizes  Fed- 
eral funds  for  operating  and  program 
expenses  for  18  tribal  colleges.  Con- 
gressional enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  providing  a  stable 
source  of  funds  to  these  colleges.  They 
are  a  critical  access  point  for  many 
Indian  students— who  might  not  oth- 
erwise have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
college.  Final  congressional  action  on 
this  legislation,  prior  to  the  anticipat- 
ed November  18  adjournment  is  essen- 
tial. 

I  believe  that  action  by  the  House 
today  will  facilitate  that  objective.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  hard  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Simon,  on  this  important  legislation. 
As  has  been  the  case  throughout  the 
years,  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  especially  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Coleman,  have  worked  with 
us  in  fashioning  Indian  education  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation,  and  do  not  make  an  ob- 
jection because  the  points  that  he 
made  and  the  amendments  that  he  is 
suggesting  are  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's position  and  with  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  S.  726,  a  bill  to  reau- 


thorize the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  Act.  Let  me 
commend  and  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois, 
for  his  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Republican  members  and  meet  the 
concerns  of  the  administration  regard- 
ing this  bill. 

The  amendment  removes  the  provi- 
sions from  S.  726  to  which  the  admin- 
istration objected  during  earlier  con- 
sideration of  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The 
amendment  strikes  the  two  sections  of 
the  bill  that  would  create  a  new  en- 
dowment program  and  a  new  construc- 
tion program.  These  programs  would 
result  in  additional  Federal  expendi- 
tures, which  the  administration  feels 
are  unwarranted  in  times  of  high  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

The  amendment  being  offered,  while 
deleting  the  two  programs  just  de- 
scribed, continues  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram currently  authorized  by  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act.  This  program  pro- 
vides grant  assistance  to  Indian  col- 
leges to  help  them  strengthen  their 
academic  programs,  improve  adminis- 
tration, and  provide  student  services. 
It  is  important  to  reauthorize  this 
grant  program  to  help  our  Indian  com- 
munity colleges  provide  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  their  tribal  members,  and  S. 
726  as  amended  by  this  substitute,  will 
do  so.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  substitute. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
Assistance  Act  of  1978,  through  fiscal 
year  1987.  Although  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  2307  received  a  substantial 
majority  of  votes— 225  for.  148  against. 
When  it  came  up  under  suspension  on 
May  3,  it  did  not  receive  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority.  The  amendment 
is  identical  to  H.R.  2307,  except  that 
the  construction  and  endowment  sec- 
tions have  been  deleted.  This  was 
done,  in  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty to  facilitate  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  bill.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
take  positive  action  on  this  legislation 
if  this  worthwhile  program  is  to  con- 
tinue its  successful  operation. 

The  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  currently  pro- 
vides operating  and  program  support 
to  18  Indian  community  colleges. 
Nearly  all  of  these  institutions  are  lo- 
cated on  Indian  reservations,  and  are 
offering  many  of  our  Native  American 
citizens  their  first  real  opportunity  for 
postsecondary  education.  At  present,  4 
of  the  18  colleges  funded  under  this 
program  are  fully  accredited,  10  are 
candidates  for  accreditation,  and  4  are 
in  precandidacy  status,  which  indi- 
cates their  intention  to  fulfill  their 
goal  of  providing  high  quality  educa- 
tion for  Native  American  students. 
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S.  726 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tives    0/    the    United    States    of 

>  Congress  assembled. 

1.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  of 

Controlled  Community  College 

Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  1325)  (here- 

is  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 


and  in- 


•DEFINITIONS 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 

Itriking  out     and  is  eligible  to  re- 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
paragraph  ( 1  >: 

inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 

paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  foUow- 

the    reference    to   Secretary    in 

)(A)    of    such    section    shall    be 

refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


shall  be  converted  to  a  credit-hour  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college's  system  for  providing  credit 
for  participation  in  such  programs. 

■•(4)  No  more  than  twelve  credit  hours  per 
Indian  student  per  academic  term  may  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(5)  No  credit  hours  earned  by  an  Indian 
student  who  has  earned  more  than  .seventy- 
five  credit  hours  in  a  two-year  program,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  in  a  four-year 
program,  for  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.". .    . 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ".  and  to 
allow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  (if 
the  physical  resources  of  such  institutions". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- _,      .,  . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

shall,  subject  to  appropriations.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  students"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic, educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  college". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  Such  application 
shall  include  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds. '. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  105  through  115.  respective- 
ly; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


10 

and 
striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
ndian    student    count'    means    a 
■qual  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
commun  ty  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
•I  it  with  subsection  (b>  of  this  section 
I  asis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
t  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
vided  by  twelve. 

purposes    of    determining    the 
student    count     under    subsection 


Cj-edit  hours  shall  be  calculated  on 
o-  of  registration  of  Indian  students 
conclusion  of  the  third  week  of  each 

term. 

Credit  hours  earned  in  classes  offered 

summer  academic  term  shall  be 

nto    account    in    determining    the 

tudent  count  for  the  succeeding  fall 

.._.  term. 

C  redits  earned  by  Indian  students  in 

cor  tinuing  education  program  of  a  trib- 

cor trolled   community   college   (other 

General    Education    Development 

ir  a  program  supported  by  a  Federal 

ontract.  or  cooperative  agreement) 

taken  into  account.  Such  credits 


b? 


"PLANNING  GRANTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  make  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  enti- 
ties to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 
Ipkps. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

••(c)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  section 
105).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  than  $15,000  each,  or  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  grants  in  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants, 
if  less  than  five  apply  and  are  approved.". 

(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -section  106"  in  section 

106  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)(1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    section  107": 

(2)  by  .striking  out  'section  105  "  in  section 

107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  106  ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'section  106(a)"  in  sec- 
tion 111  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  107(a) ". 

Sec  5.  Section  105  of  the  Act  <as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108  "  after  "upon  request  "  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -to  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -feasibility"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •eligibility": 

(2)  by  striking  out  -feasibility"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -eligibility"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  .of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education  ": 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  a 
positive  determination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "lO  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

-5  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligi- 
bility ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  "  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education  ". 

Sec.  7.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 111.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to— 

--(1)  the  Indian  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a)(7)  of  this  Act.  multiplied  by 

-(2)(A)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 

-(B)  $5,025  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

--(C)  $5,415  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 

-(D)  $5,820  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.-'. 

Sec  8  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
the  section  designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new-  subsections: 

--(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges are  eligible  under  section  108  shall  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  allocated  to  any 
such  colleges  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (42  Stat. 
208:  25  U.S.C.  13). 

•-(2)  No  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege shall  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2,  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

••(c)  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
213(2)(A)(i)  and  322(a)(2)(A)(i)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondary  education  shall  be  deemed  to 


have  received  such  assistance  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act. ". 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 

•Sec  no.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  105. 
$3,200,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986,  and  1987. 

•■(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  section  107. 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986.  and  1987. 

•■(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  112(b)  and  113  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

-  (b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act,  amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  the  first  of  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1). ". 

Sec  10.  Section  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  110(a)(2)  for 
grants  under  section  107  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  in  full  the  total  amount  which  ap- 
proved applicants  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year— 

--(A)  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate  to 
each  such  applicant  which  received  funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

-(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

--(ii)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  next  allocate  to 
applicants  who  did  not  receive  funds  under 
such  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  the  order  in  which  such  applicants  have 
qualified  for  assistance  in  accordance  with 
such  section  so  that  no  amount  shall  be  al- 
located to  a  later  qualified  applicant  until 
each  earlier  qualified  applicant  is  allocated 
an  amount  equal  to  such  product:  and 

-•(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  allocations  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

--(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  per  capita  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  available  for  grants  to 
tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
under  section  107  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
colleges  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 


count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  allocations  under  this  title. 

--(b)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  of  the  grants  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  the  amount  which 
applicants  described  in  such  subsection  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  section  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

--(2)  If  any  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  additional  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  allocating  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a).  Sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in 
full  the  total  amounts  for  which  applicants 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■REPORT  ON  facilities 

-Sec  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  facilities  available  for  use  by  tribal- 
ly controlled  community  colleges.  Such 
study  shall  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
cilities which  are  vacant  or  underutilized 
and  shall  consider  available  alternatives  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction of  such  facilities  (including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  facilities  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes).  Such 
study  shall  also  identify  the  need  for  new- 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30.  1985.  Such 
report  shall  also  include  an  identification  of 
property— 

-  (1)  on  which  structurally  sound  buildings 
suitable  for  use  as  educational  facilities  are 
located,  and 

-(2)  which  is  available  for  use  by  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  under  section 
202(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
483(a)(2))  and  under  the  Act  of  August  6. 
1956  (70  Stat.  1057:  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

-(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  shall  initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

-■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l(2)(B)).". 

Sec  12.  Section  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'construction  of  NEW  FACILITIES 

■Sec  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tribally 
controlled  community  college  for  which  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  section  112(a)  of  this  Act 
identifies  a  need  for  new  construction,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  appropriations 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  application  submitted 
in  accordance  with  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide grants  for  such  construction  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 


"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college— 

-•(1)  must  be  a  current  recipient  of  grants 
under  section  105  or  107.  and 

-■(2)  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)), 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
college  will  be  fully  accredited  within  eight- 
een months.  In  any  case  where  such  a 
waiver  is  granted,  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  only  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  proposals  for  construction. 

■■(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  grants  for  construction  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  except  that  no 
tribally  controlled  community  college  shall 
be  required  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  in 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  20  per  centum. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  its  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tribally  controlled  community  college  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Synder  Act. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
in  the  case  of  any  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college  which  demonstrates  that 
neither  such  college  nor  the  tribal  govern- 
ment with  which  it  is  affiliated  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  shall  base  a  decision 
on  whether  to  grant  such  a  waiver  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  (A)  tribal 
population:  (B)  potential  student  popula- 
tion: (C)  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
tribal  members:  (D)  tribal  financial  re- 
sources; and  (E)  other  factors  alleged  by  the 
college  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  availability 
of  resources  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1 )  and  which  may 
include  the  educational  attainment  of  tribal 
members. 

■■(d)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  a  facility  which  has 
been  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  available  under  this  section- 
ed) the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  in  a  public  or  nonprofit  capacity 
as  an  academic  facility,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  institution  from  this  obligation, 
and 

•■(2)  the  tribe  with  which  the  applicant  is 
affiliated  fails  to  use  the  facility  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  served  by  the  tribal  government, 
title  to  the  facility  shall  vest  in  the  United 
States  and  the  applicant  (or  such  tribe  if 
such  tribe  is  the  successor  in  title  to  the  fa- 
cility) shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  present  value  of  the  facili- 
ty as  the  amount  of  the  applicant's  contri- 
bution (excluding  any  funds  provided  under 
the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13)) 
bore  to  the  original  cost  of  the  facility.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  acl.on  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  facility  is  located. 

■■(e)  No  construction  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  religious 
worship   or   a   sectarian   activity   or   for   a 
school  or  department  of  divinity. 
■•(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
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■use  OF  FUNDS 

03.  Interest  deposited,  pursuant  to 

102(b)(2)(C).  in  the  trust   fund  of 

trVt  ally  controlled  community  college 


may  be  periodically  withdrawn  and  used,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  college,  to  defray  any 
expenses  associated  with  the  operation  of 
such  college,  including  expense  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  administration, 
academic  and  support  personnel,  communi- 
ty and  student  services  programs,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  MATCHING  REQUIREMENT 

■Sec  304.  For  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)(2MB).  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college  may  use  funds  which  are 
available  from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 

•allocation  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec  305.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  eligible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  title  an 
amount  for  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  college 
demonstrates  has  been  placed  within  the 
control  of.  or  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
use  of,  the  college  and  is  available  for  depos- 
it as  a  capital  contribution  of  that  college  in 
accordance  with  section  302(b)(2)(B),  except 
that  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  so 
allocated  to  any  such  college  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

••(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  306  is  not 
sufficient  to  allocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  college 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  then  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  to  each  such  college  shall 
be  ratably  reduced. 

authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  306.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

•■(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  ". 

Sec  14.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  tribally  controlled  community  col 
leges. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  KOGOVSEK 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Kogovsek;  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Section  1.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  of 
the  Triballv  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  1325)  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Act  )  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -definitions'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•definitions 
•Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term- ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" in  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  bv  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  the  reference  to  Secretary  in 
clause  (5)(A)  of  such  .section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ":  and  . 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


••(7)  Indian  student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Indian  student  count  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (a),  such  number  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  registrations 
of  Indian  students  as  in  effect  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  week  of  each  academic 
term.  Credits  earned  in  classes  offered 
during  a  summer  term  shall  be  counted 
toward  the  computation  of  the  Indian  stu- 
dent count  in  the  succeeding  fall  term. 
Indian  students  earning  credits  in  any  con- 
tinuing education  program  of  a  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  shall  be  included 
in  determining  the  sum  of  all  credit  hours. 
For  such  purposes,  credits  earned  in  a  con- 
tinuing education  program  shall  be  convert- 
ed to  a  credit-hour  basis  in  accordance  with 
the  tribally  controlled  community  college's 
system  for  providing  credit  for  participation 
in  such  program.  ". 

Sec  2.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  to 
allow  for  the  repair  and  renovation  of  the 
physical  resources  of  such  institutions  ". 

Sec  3.  <a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'is  authorized  to"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■shall,  subject  to  appropriations, ":  and 

(2)  by  .striking  out  -to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  students"  in  sub.scction  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic, educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  college  ". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  application 
shall  include  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds. ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  105  through  115,  respective 
ly:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


"PLANNING  grants 

■Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  in  accordance  with  this  .sec- 
tion to  make  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  enti- 
ties to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 
leges. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

••(c)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  section 
105).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  than  $15,000  each,  or  an 
amount   necessary  to  make  grants  in  that 


amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants 
if  less  than  five  apply  and  are  approved. ". 
(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'section  106  "  in  section 

106  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)(1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol    section  107": 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  105  "  in  section 

107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  106  ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  106'a)"  in  sec- 
tion 111  (av  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  ;ieu  thereof  "section  107(a)". 

Sec  5.  Section  105  ol  the  Act  'as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108"  after  •upon  request  "  in 
the  first  sent'Tice  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  to  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignating by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act:  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "FEASIBILITY  "  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  •ELIGIBILITY": 

(2)  by  striking  out  feasibility"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  .section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    eligibility": 

'3)  by  striking  out  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education  ": 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  .sentence:  Such  a 
positive  determination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  fi.scal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  '10  pei  r.  rlum"  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•5  per  centum". 

(b)  section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesigna- 
tion  by  section  4(a)(l>  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligi- 
biliiy".  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  'Aissistant  Secretary  of 
Education  uf  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sec  7.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■Sec  108.  (a)  Excf>pt  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 111.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

••(1)  the  Indian  student  count  ai  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a)(7)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)(A)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1983, 

■■(B)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

■•(C)  $5,025  for  fiscal  year  1985, 

■•(D)  $5,415  for  fi.scal  year  1986.  and 

•  (E>  $5,820  for  fiscal  vear  1987. 
except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.". 

Sec  8.  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig 
nated  by  section  4(a)<l)  01  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  (a)"  im.medialely  after 
the  section  designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.sections: 

■•;b)(l)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges are  eligible  under  section  108  shall  not 


be  altered  because  of  funds  allocated  to  any 
such  colleges  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (42  Stat. 
208:  25  U.S.C.  13). 

••(2)  No  tribally  controlled  communi'y  col- 
lege shall  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2.  1921.  b':>- 
cause  of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

••(c)  For  the  purpose.-;  of  section 
312(a)(2)(A)(i)  and  322(a)(2)(A)(i)  of  tne 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondary  education  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  assistance  under  subpa.'t 
1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.  '. 

Sec  9.  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•appropriation  authorization 
■Stc  110.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  105, 
$3,200,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987. 

•■(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  oui  section  10';. 
S30.000.000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years. 

•  (3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  112(b)  for  each  such  fiscal  years. 
■■(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  thi.s 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  the  fir.st  of  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 

Sec.  10.  Section  HI  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b>  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sec  111.  (a)(1)  If  the  .sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
110(a)(2)  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  .sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  which  approved  applicants  arr  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  such  section  for  such 
fi.scal  year— 

■■(A)  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate  to 
each  such  applicant  which  received  funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  (i) 
the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (ii)  such  applicant's  Indian 
student  count  for  the  current  fiscal  year: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  next  allocate  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  described  ii'. 
subparagraph  (A)  to  applicants  who  did  not 
receive  funds  under  such  section  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  in  the  order  in  which 
such  applicants  have  qualified  for  assistance 
in  accordance  with  such  section,  and  no 
amount  shall  be  allocated  to  a  later  quali- 
fied applicant  until  each  earlier  qualified 
applicant  is  allocated  an  amount  equal  to 
such  product:  and 

•(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  allocations  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  grant  determined  under 
■such  subparagraphs. 


■•(2)  For  purposes  of  paragr-iph  '1)  c:  this 
suUsection.  the  term  per  capita  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  snail  be  aeiermined  by 
dividing  the  amoun'  available  lor  irants  to 
tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
under  .section  1C7  for  :;uch  fiscal  year  !.••  t.ne 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  o.'  -uch 
colleges  for  such  fiscal  vear.  The  Secrtiarr 
shall,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  most  .'-.aiif  far  ory 
data  a\ai!abU,  compute  'he  Indian  siudei>i 
count  for  any  fi.scal  year  for  which  su.;li 
count  wa.--  not  u.'^ed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  allocations  ui.der  this  tiile 

•■(b/(l)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  an;; 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
ai.iouni  of  the  grants  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  'aXlnA).  the  amount  which 
applicant.';  described  in  such  .subsection  are 
eligibiL  to  receive  under  section  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

•■(2'  If  any  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  whicl:  sub.section  (a) 
or  paragraph  'D  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  addii.onai  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  allocating  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  .subsection  (a).  Sum;;  appropriate  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  m 
full  the  total  anioiurs  for  which  applicants 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts. 

"(3)  References  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
.section  (a'  to  section  107  shall,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1982.  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
section  106  as  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. ". 

Sec  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  thi,=  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■report  on  facilities 
•Sec  112.  la)  Th'-  Adminisirator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  facilities  available  for  use  by  tribal- 
ly controlled  community  colL'ges.  Such 
study  shall  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
cilities which  are  \acant  or  underutilized 
and  shall  consider  available  alternatives  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction o(  such  facilities  1  including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  facilities  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes).  Such 
study  shall  also  identify  the  need  for  new 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
studv  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  "later  than  Septtmber  30.  1984.  Such 
report  shall  also  include  an  identification  of 
property  (1)  on  which  structurally  sound 
buildings  suitable  for  u.se  as  educational  fa 
cilities  are  located,  and  (2)  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  tribally  controlled  communi 
ty  colleges  'Jiider  section  202ia)(2;  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483'aA2))  and 
under  the  Act  of  August  6.  1956  i70  Stat. 
1057:  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

■•(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Ser\ 
ice.>=.  in  con.sultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  shall  intitate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section. 

•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  .section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  cl  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l(2)'B)>  '. 
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Section  113  of  tiie  Act  (as  redesig- 
section  4(aMl)  of  this  Act)  is  re- 


Section    5(ai(l)   of    the    Navajo 
y    College    Act    is    amended    by 
October  1.  1179"  and  inserting 
th^eof    October  1.  1984". 

In  promulgai:n<4  any  regulations 
ent  the  amendments  made  by  this 
^cretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
;ribally  controlled  community  col- 
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KpGOVSEK  (during  the  read- 
Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous 
that  the  ajnendmeut  be  con- 
is   read   and   printed   in   the 

Speaker    pro    tempore.    Is 
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I  am  hopeful  that  in  terms  of  sensi- 
tivity to  the  territories  Judge  Clark 
will  prove  to  be  qualified.  Territories 
serve  as  this  Nation's  border  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  regions  crit- 
ical to  the  U.S.  national  security. 
Judge  Clark's  background  should 
make  him  sensitive  to  the  role  that 
this  imposes  on  the  territories  in  pro- 
moting U.S.  interests,  and  this  sensi- 
tivity should  make  him  an  advocate  of 
policies  to  suengthen  territorial 
economies  and  d.^^^initely  territorial  in- 
frastructure. Thev  are  critical  to  the 
territories  serving  effectively  in  our 
national  securitv  role  and  with  the 
tragic  events  takrig  place  in  Grenada 
and  the  Caribbean  these  days  I  think 
this  is  more  important  than  ever. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAV."" 

IJOGOVSEK.    Mr.    fipeaker.    I 
imous  conse.it  that  all  Mem- 
..■   have  5  Irgislativr^  da.ys  in 
I  revise  and  e.xtend  their  re- 
ihe  Senate  bill  just  passed. 
'^•EAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
ijeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
n  from  Colorado? 
wa.'^  no  objection. 


HOPE  EXPRESSED  THAT  JUDGE 
CLARK  V/ILL  BE  SENSITIVE  TO 
TERRITORIES 

LUGO  asked  and  was  tiiven 

on  tr.  address  the  House  for  1 

nd  lo  revise  and  extend  his 
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h\2G-,.   Mr.  Spcr.ker,  Mnre 

1  some  criticism  of  ihe  qu;.!ifi- 

.  Wi'liam  Clark  to  be  Secre- 

.   the  Interior  because  the  Nci- 

."  erurity  Adviser  hai-  no  appar- 

.ground    in   natural   resource 

issues. 
IS  not  a  criticism  that  carries 
eight  vith  my  constituents, 
used  to  new  Secret  a'-ies  larking 
unci  n  anotl.er  of  Interior's 
responsibil'.iies.  iss.ias  aifect- 
U.S.  territorie.i. 

we    thin';    is    not    thi 
issu*. .  .*nsitivi*y  is. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
three  recorded  vot*-:?  on  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 18.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  'oUcall  Nos.  391. 
392.  and  393.  and  I  ixsV  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  siatemi.  -X  to  that  effect 
appear  following  roHcuU  No.  393. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  liie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nev  York? 
There  was  no  o*3jf  ction. 


UNCHECKED  MEGA  DEFICITS 
ARE  A  THREAT  TO  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  <■  •  o  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  cie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkar;;i5  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  a  breakfa.st  meeting  with  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  noted  a  throwing  consensus  in 
the  American  business  and  financial 
communities  that  the  unchecked  mega 
deficits  of  the  I980's  are  a  serious 
threat  to  our  economic  future.  And  I 
urged  President  Reagan  to  proclaim  a 
national  deficit  t.-nergcncy  and  join 
with  congressional  leaders  to  stem  the 
tide  before  we— and  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy—are ovei  whelmed  by  it. 

Today— on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  1973  Arab  oil  emoargo  which  occa- 
sioned a  dramatic,  and  continuing  rev- 
olution m  the  world  economy— I  renew 
that  challenge  It  transcends  issues  of 
partisanship— for  there  are  Members 
of  bot!.  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress who  are  determined  to  under- 
take the  serious  task  of  budget  recon- 
ciliation while  there  is  still  time  to 
offset  the  ala  ming  growth  in  deficits. 
And  it  tran.srends  also  the  electoral 
politics  of  1984,  for.  as  Martin  A.  Feld- 
stein.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
wained,  and  is  .nd  many  others— in 
and  out  of  Go  crnment— concur,  "It 
would  be  a  threat  pity  and  a  rather 
dangerous  course  to  wait  until  1985  to 


enact  legislation  dealing  with  the  defi- 
cit." 

By  an  irony  that  is  almost  tragic,  the 
administration  has— according  to  sev- 
eral recent  press  reports— been  at- 
tempting to  stifle  Feldstein's  expres- 
sions of  concern,  all  the  while  it  has 
been  giving  free  rein  to  the  insulting 
malapropisms  of  James  Watt  and 
other  administration  spokesmen.  Re- 
luctantly—and under  intense  biparti- 
san pressure— Mr.  Reagan  has  said 
goodbye  to  Watt,  but  his  spirit  lingers 
on  the  administration's  indifference, 
bordering  on  contempt,  for  public 
opinion  on  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance today. 

I  alluded  to  one  example  of  that  in 
the  House  this  week,  in  what  I  called 
the  Tale  of  Two  Headlines."  It  is 
worth  noting  again  here.  On  page  A2 
of  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  we  read 
this  headline.  "Representatives  Find 
That  Deficits  Dominate  Talk  Back 
Home.  "  And,  on  page  A2  of  Monday's 
Washington  Post,  we  read  another 
headline,  as  if  to  answer  the  first. 
•Reagan  Aims  to  Divert  Voters'  Atten- 
tion From  Budget  Deficits. " 

When  I  saw  those  headlines,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  remembered  what  Joe  Louis 
said  about  one  of  his  opponents.  "He 
can  run,  but  he  cant  hide."  Mr. 
Reagan's  ostrich  like  coinplacency 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that,  so  long  as  he  refuses  to  act 
on  the  deficit  or  even  to  acknowledge 
the  problem,  this  entire  Nation  is 
trapped  in  his  game  of  make-believe 
and  must  share  in  the  consequences  of 
it.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to  face  re- 
ality and  to  remember  those  events  of 
10  years  ago  which  began  the  modern 
Western  World's  continuing  energy 
cri.sis.  On  October  17.  1983.  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  announced  the  first 
of  a  series  of  dramatic  price  increases, 
and  or:  October  20,  1973—10  years  ago 
today— the  Arab  oil-producing  nations 
proclaimed  an  oil  embargo  whose  ef- 
fects on  ourselves  and  other  Western 
industrial  nations  quickly  became  dev- 
astating. 

Former  Energy  Secretary  James  R. 
Schlesingei  summarized  the  effects  at 
an  energy  symposium  in  Stockholm 
earlier  this  year. 

Economic  growth  has  faltered  in  the  in- 
dustrial countries,  unemployment  has  risen 
.substantially  and  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  controlling  inflation.  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  hopes  for  growth 
and  rising  living  standards  have  been  blight- 
ed. In  all  countries,  social  problems  have 
grown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  backdrop 
against  which  the  President  has 
chosen  to  play  out  the  charade  of  Rea- 
ganomics— with  well-known  ill  effects 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  fa- 
miliar, of  course,  with  the  di.scontent 
expressed  by  other  Western  govern- 
ments at  tne  recent  Williamsburg  Eco- 
nomic Summit  and  with  their  general 


dissatisfaction  with  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  course.  Robert  G. 
Kaiser,  associate  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  recently  pointed  out  some 
of  the  basis  for  it. 

"Since  Reagan  took  office.  Ameri- 
cans' savings  have  been  too  low  to  fi- 
nance huge  and  growing  Federal  defi- 
cits," Kaiser  noted.  "Foreign  capital 
has  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  differ- 
ence." David  Hale  of  Kemper  Finan- 
cial Services  in  Chicago  has  raised  the 
possibility  that  foreign  investors 
might  begin  a  "capital  strike"  next 
spring  if  they  lose  confidence  in 
Reagan  or  the  American  recovery. 

Hale  says,  "This  could  happen,  if 
foreigners  begin  to  realize  that  the 
Reagan  recovery  is  actually  a  Keynesi- 
an  phenomenom,  based  on  huge 
budget  deficits.  '  '  •  "  And  Kaiser  con- 
tinues. "As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of 
Reagan's  economic  predictions  from 
the  1980  campaign  tame  true,  his  tax 
cuts  did  not  produce  a  boom  in  private 
savings  and  business  investment,  as  he 
promised,  but  rather  led  to  declines  in 
both  categories.  Instead  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  he  promised  for  1983.  we 
have  an  unprecedented  deficit.  A  caus- 
tic critic  of  Keynesian  economics. 
Reagan  has  become  its  premier  practi- 
tioner. *  *  •" 

I  would  note  parenthetically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  previous  ^'ersions  of 
Keynesian  economics  concentrated  on 
priming  the  economic  pump  through 
social  programs  that  benefited  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
run  up  his  huge  deficits— $200  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  just  ended  and 
a  projected  $288  billion  as  far  down 
the  road  as  fiscal  1983  under  present 
economic  policies— by  ruthlessly  prun- 
ing social  programs  while  simulta- 
neously embarking  on  a  runaway 
spending  program  for  defense.  And. 
despite  misgivings  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  itself,  the 
administration  announced  yesterday  a 
planned  17.7-percent  increase  in  the 
military  budget  for  next  year. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Reagan  has  trouble 
with  simple  arithmetic.  Just  last  night, 
he  tried  to  explain  away  the  deficit  as 
the  consequence  of  only  two  factors— 
the  recession,  which,  of  course,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  responsibility  for.  de- 
spite growing  evidence  that  his  eco- 
nomic policies  caused  it— and  a  "struc- 
tural" component  "built  in  because  of 
Government  spending."  He  did  not 
mention  that  Democrats  in  Congress 
are  attempting  to  hold  the  lid  on 
spending  while  he  is  attempting  to 
expand  it,  and  he  was  silent  altogether 
on  the  effects  of  his  ill-considered  tax 
giveaway  of  1981— which,  for  the  years 
1983-86,  will  have  cost  the  Federal 
treasury  no  less  than  $476  billion  in 
lost  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
clearly  been  gambling  with  our  Na- 
tion's economic  security.  He  has  con- 
structed an  economic  "house  of  cards," 


which  the  slightest  ill  wind  could  scat- 
ter. And  the  energy  crisis  might  well 
become  the  source  of  such  a  wind. 

Commenting  on  the  oil  crisis  in  a 
recent  10-part  series  on  the  subject, 
the  New  York  Times  warned.  "The 
danger  persists  that  either  political 
shocks,  such  as  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  economic  shocks,  such  £is  a 
sharp  runup  in  interest  rates,  could 
break  the  world  s  financial  structure.  " 
The  possibility  of  a  "sharp  runup  in 
interest  rates"  is,  of  course,  the  very 
threat  that  Martin  Feldstein.  that 
voice  in  the  wilderness  of  Reaganom- 
ics.  has  pinpointed  in  his  commentary 
on  the  continuing  high  deficits  in  the 
United  States. 

One  result  of  the  oil  crisis,  as  the 
Times  noted,  was  "a  vast  recycling 
operation  •  •  *  to  keep  the  global 
economy  afloat."  As  the  oil-producing 
nations  fattened  on  escalating  profits, 
they  "invested  their  surplus  funds  in 
New  York,  London,  Frankfurt,  and 
other  financial  centers." 

These  are  the  very  funds,  of  course, 
that  Robert  Kaiser  of  the  Post  and 
David  Hale  of  Kemper  Financial  Serv- 
ices warn  could  be  withdrawn  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  policies  con- 
tinue to  inspire  international  distrust. 
That  would  be  one  end  of  an  imminent 
capital  shortfall,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  directly  related  to  banking 
policies  encouraged  by  Mr.  Reagan, 
which  I  would  characterize  as  being 
based  on  10  percent  economics,  and  90 
percent  greed. 

If  the  high  interest  rates  which 
Reaganomics  inspires  have  been  a 
burden  on  the  ordinary  American  and 
a  drag  on  production,  they  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  bonanza  to  significant 
segments  of  the  Nation's  banking  com- 
munity. Even  though  domestic  capital 
continued  to  dwindle,  the  sheiks  had 
their  money  in,  and  these  accumulat- 
ing capital  reserves,  coupled  with  high 
lending  rates,  became  an  incentive  for 
the  large  banks  to  overengage  in  loans 
to  countries  in  the  developing  world. 

All  this  happened  in  the  atmosphere 
of  .selfish,  get-rich-quick  schemes 
which  Mr.  Reagan's  shortsighted  poli- 
cies of  favoritism  to  the  wealthy  en- 
couraged. But  the  banks  now  are 
somewhat  ruefully  beginning  to  admit 
their  error.  The  recession  which  so 
many  foreign  nations— creditors  and 
debtors  alike— blame  on  Reaganomics 
ensued,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  profli- 
gate loans  to  developing  nations  are 
now  in  serious  danger  of  default. 

One  consequence  of  this  has  been  to 
necessitate  emergency  bailout  money 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
a  fact  which  itself  adds  to  the  deficit. 
And  our  Nation's  capital  reserves  are 
now  endangered  in  three  ways:  First, 
by  the  prospective  default;  second,  by 
the  continuing  slowdown  in  domestic 
savings  and  business  investments;  and 
third,  by  the  possible  withdrawal  of 
foreign  capital,  which  in  large  part  has 


been  the  artificial  fuel  th;  t  such  re- 
covery as  exists  has  depended  .m. 

Bad  enough?  It  gets  wor.st  Oil-pro- 
ducing independeiits  like  Mexico  have 
reacted  to  their  indebtedness  by  u'reat- 
ly  stepping  up  production,  tryiT?  to 
sell  off  as  much  of  it  r.s  they  can  to 
compensate.  In  the  short  run,  '..his 
Mexican  production  contributes  to  ihe 
illusion  of  an  oil  glut"-  though  at  the 
potential  cost  of  overstraining  the 
Mexican  economy.  In  the  long  run,  it 
encourages  a  relapse  in  the  United 
States,  from  conservation  back  to 
over-indulgence  on  foreign  oil  imports. 
In  fact,  this  relapse  is  well  under 
way.  At  the  height  of  the  glut  talk  ear- 
lier this  year.  American  imports  of  for- 
eign oil  were  down  to  a  low  of  2.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  Mr.  Reagan's  tenu- 
ously based  'recovery"  has  resulted  in 
imports  soaring  back  up  to  5.3  million 
barrels  daily. 

We  may.  in  fact,  already  have  lost 
the  habit  of  conservation  that  was  so 
recently  hard  earned  through  bitter 
experience.  During  the  administration 
of  President  Carter,  this  Nation  adopt- 
ed prudent  policies  of  oil  consumption. 
These  policies  were  among  the  first 
casualties  of  Mr.  Reagan's  indifference 
to  the  problem  of  energy.  With  respect 
to  the  energy  crisis,  as  in  so  much  else. 
Mr.  Reagan  continues  to  operate  as  if 
there  were  no  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  crisis  is  an  over- 
looked time  bomb.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  oil  shocks  of  1973—10  .years  ago 
this  week— our  economy  and  those  of 
our  trading  partners  were  thriving  but 
still  were  brought  almost  to  their 
knees  by  oil  dependence.  How  much 
worse  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  crisis 
today,  when  our  economy  staggers 
under  the  weight  of  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit and  our  allies  and  trading  partners 
are  still  showing  the  strains  of  the 
first  crisis? 

Without  an  energy  policy  to  speak 
of.  and  without  action  on  reducing  the 
deficit,  the  United  States  is  increasing- 
ly defenseless  to  the  oil  weapon.  Even 
at  their  present,  somewhat  subdued 
level,  oil  prices  are  still  roughly  10 
times  v^'hat  ihey  were  in  October  1973. 
And,  with  a  $200  billion  deficit,  with 
productivity  and  investments  still  low, 
and  with  unemployment  still  high,  we 
have  few  reserves  to  withstand  a  new 
emergency.  Mr.  Reagan  has  simply  cut 
us  no  slack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  concen- 
trated on  only  one  aspect  of  the  com- 
plex difficulties  created  by  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's mega  deficits.  There  are  other 
dangers— a  rapidly  growing  trade  defi- 
cit, an  overvalued  dollar,  inflationary 
potential,  and  epidemic  unemploy- 
ment, to  name  a  few.  • 

But  on  this  anniversary  of  the  1973 
oil  embargo,  it  is  especially  necessary 
for  us  to  reflect  on  the  dormant  but 
still-smoldering  energy  crisis.  We  are 
much  more  vulnerable  now  than  we 
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in    fimdine    for     tent.  Rather,  the  general  level  of  com- 
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might  lend  itself  to  a  more  appropri- 
ate disrtussion. 

J  1820 
Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.   Speaker,    will 
the  gentitjnian  yield? 

Mr.  ALE:;AMDER.  I  will  yield  brief- 
ly to  ihe  grnii'^man.  I  understand  thai 
the  Massa^'huso'iK  delegation  is  here 
to  take  a  special  order  to  eulogize  our 
departed  er'o  fallen  brother  Jimmie 
Burke  and  T  v^oul'^  not  want  to  delay 
them  inordinatilv.  but  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  LUNCREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Lei  me  jusr  x*-'-  the  gentleman  this. 
The  gentleman  :  .aS  mentioned  that  we 
have  deficits  that  he  laj's  at  the  feet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  I 
guess  the  gentli^Tiar,  would  certainly 
recognize  that  v.e  have  some  institu- 
tional obligatic"!  to  deal  with  the 
spending  in  the  f-'-.e-al  Government. 

And  in  that  linp  T  would  wonder  in 
an  effort  to  elimi.  if  the  deficits  the 
gentleman  finds  so  riifficult.  whether 
he  uoiild  support  t  o  line  item  veto 
power  being  given  t*  P-esident  of  the 
United  Slates,  as  sugf -sled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tr>-r.iory.  so  that  he 
might  have  a  tool  .  ".tilize  in  careful- 
ly excising  some  •  \cessive  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  c  the  Federal  Gov- 
err.mcn'? 

Mr.  AI:EXA''rDER.  I  would  never,  as 
a  Menibor  of  Congress  consciously  del- 
egate riie  authority  and  responsibility 
vested  in  me  as  p  Member  of  this  body 
to  uphold  the  C  .nstitution  and  to 
transfer  my  oblig.t'ion  to  be  exercised 
bv  the  President  of  th?  United  StPles. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genlleman  yield? 

Mr  ALEXANI:TR.  I  yield  briefly  lo 
the  gertlemar.  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  I  Indiana.  I  thank 
Lhe  gentleman  foi  .iolding. 

I  just  have  ore  ouestion.  That  was  a 
very  eloquent  Si.'tech  and  I  am  sure 
the  tcentleman  is  lor  fi.scal  responsibil- 
ity as  Lhe  gentlt^man  .-aid  in  his  talk. 

I  have  or.f  question  for  the  gentle- 
man and  r.rher  member.^  of  the  niajori- 
15  which  they  can  answer  later,  but  I 
Aould  like  the  gentleman  to  answer 
right  nov 

Will  the  pentlemaii  support  a  consti- 
tutiona'  amendment  to  balance  the 
Federal  buJiiti' 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  In  fact  I  did 
off''  r  const  11  utional  amendment  to 
bal.'.-c.    the  budget  last  year,  wherein 
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it  'riled  Liptn  the  President  of  the 
Oniied  State.-  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
Kcc-ss  a  baianci'd  budget.  And  I  would 
call  upon  tlio  Pr-sident  of  the  United 
Stat-;s  again  *.<:■  do  to. 

I  think  ih.i  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  President. 

Ai.d  I  ha\:  "ften  wondered  why 
Ronld  iVeas^M.  the  disciple  of  the 
balanced  budget  1  as  never  seen  fit  lo 
offei  one  to  he  Congre.ss  of  tho 
United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
The  delegation  from  Massachusetts  is 
waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

OUR  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  lake  a  few  minutes  this  evening 
to  share  the  results  of  .severa'  town 
meetings  that  I  held  in  my  district 
during  the  August  recess  to  address 
our  present  crisis  in  education. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
various  commi.ssions  and  task  forces 
who  have  undensken  studies  of  our 
educational  systems  and  its  problems 
in  recent  months. 

I  b'^'lieve  that  the  release  of  Lhe 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  initiated  the 
current  national  debate,  and  I  thank 
the  Commission  fo;  bringing  this  vital 
issue  to  the  forefront. 

The  finding.s  and  recommendations 
were  timely.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
number  of  the  suggested  reforms  will 
be  implemented  into  law. 

I  received  a  conceined  and  encourag- 
inp:  response  regarding  the  issue  of 
eaucation  from  the  Hoosiers  of  the 
Third  District  of  Indiana.  The  under- 
lying thrust  of  their  remarks  was  that 
there  wj,s  no  one  cau.se  for  the  pre.sent 
dilemma  in  education,  indeed,  each 
person  as  a  p.arent.  teacher,  adminis 
trator,  student,  or  citizen  bears  some 
responsibility  for  a  wonsening  situa- 
tion. 

The  Nitional  Comir.isiions  report 
characterized  our  country  as  "A 
Nation  At  Risk."  Competing  naiions 
are  challenging  our  once  unqi'estioned 
preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
.science,  and  technology.  Our  Nations 
education  system  is  the  bediock  upon 
wnich  a  successful  free  society  and 
economy  .ire  built.  To  lose  our  leader- 
ship role  is  to  lay  open  our  economy  to 
lhe  competition  we  face  abroad.  Bui 
possibly  more  important  than  the 
interrelationship  betwe-^n  :iuality  edu- 
cation and  the  quality  economy  is  lhe 
infrreiationship  between  Quality  edu- 
cation and  tiif  quality  of  life. 

If  our  Nations  young  people  and 
future  generations  of  .Americans  are  to 
participate  fully  in  a  rapidly  changing 
society,  they  -.vii!  have  to  do  .so  with 
lhe  foundation  of  a  qual'ty  education. 
Whether  or  not  cur  educational 
system  has  performed  weU  in  lhe  past 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is. 
and  should  be  what  must  our  'duca- 
tiona!  sy.stem  look  i:ke  in  the  ftiuire  to 
be  successful. 

Mediocrity  is  a  word  that  w-as  used 
by  the  NMtional  Commission  on  Excel- 


lence in  Education  to  describe  what  we 
find  in  our  educational  system  today. 
Mediocrity  cannot  be  acceptable  in  the 
future. 

Over  400  people  attended  the  six 
town  meetings  I  held  during  August, 
representing  teachers,  students,  par- 
ents, administrators,  school  board 
members,  and  concerned  citizens. 

All  were  deeply  concerned  with  our 
educational  system  today  and  most 
had  concrete  suggestions  and  observa- 
tions. 

A  number  of  problems  were  cited 
with  parents,  teachers,  students,  ad- 
ministrators, and  government,  all  re- 
sponsible in  some  way  for  our  present 
situation.  Many  teachers  asserted  that 
children  are  not  disciplined  and  have 
not  been  taught  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity lor  their  schooling.  Parents  often 
expect  teachers  to  fill  a  parental  role 
in  addition  to  their  traditional  educa- 
tional responsibility.  Teachers  also 
cited  large  classroom  size  and  varied 
need.s  of  students  as  problems  which 
affected  their  performance  expecta- 
tions from  students. 

The  scattered  responsibilities  of 
leaching  often  resulted  in  a  loss  of  di- 
rection and  focus  on  basic  educational 
goals.  Teachers  were  blamed  for  lower 
expectations  of  students  and  for  auto- 
matically passing  students  from  grade 
to  grade  regardless  of  performance. 
Gradeflation  was  cited  as  another 
problem  that  was  eliminating  competi- 
tion and  challenge  from  the  classroom. 
Parents  were  concerned  with  recent 
findings  which  indicated  a  decline  in 
qualified  teachers  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  teachers  who  continue 
their  education  during  their  careers. 

I  heard  a  number  of  worthy  recom- 
mendations which  I  would  like  to 
share  v.'itii  my  colleagues: 

Many  Hoosiers  expressed  the  need 
for  schools  to  return  to  the  basics,  to 
become  more  focused  in  their  curricu- 
lum choices  and  to  provide  more  .sub- 
stantial work  for  students.  Expecta- 
tions m.ust  be  higher  and  gradeflation 
and  the  automatic  graduation  of  .stu- 
dents from,  grade  to  grade  must  be 
eliminated.  Parents  must  play  a  far 
greater  role  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion and  must  teach  responsibility  and 
discipline  in  the  home. 

Teachers  should  not  be  expected  to 
act  as  parents  in  addition  lo  being  edu- 
cators. The  focus  of  their  job  should 
be  basic  education,  not  administrative 
matters  or  a  varied  number  of  subject 
areas.  Teachers  should  be  provided 
with  incentives  lo  pursue  further  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  to  teach  in 
subject  areas  where  there  are  short- 
ages such  as  math  and  science.  Sala- 
ries should  be  increased,  though  there 
was  disagreement  over  the  way  it 
should  be  implemented.  Merit  pay  was 
discussed,  as  well  as  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  leachers  and  an  overall 
sa'ary  increase. 


While  an  increase  in  funding  for 
education  was  a  recommendation,  the 
overwhelming  response  was  that  it  was 
not  the  answer.  While  increased  sala- 
ries for  teachers  would  help  attract 
better  qualified  teachers  and  keep 
them  in  the  profession,  it  woulo  not 
solve  the  lack  of  commitment  by  stu- 
dents and  parents  displayed  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools  today. 

I  might  also  say  that  Hoosiers  were 
quite  mixed  as  to  what  they  expected 
to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  Hoosiers  expressed  a  need 
for  increased  Federal  funding.  Many 
were  very  concerned  that  with  in- 
creased Federal  funding  would  come 
increased  regulation  and  increased 
control.  And  I  would  say  that  over- 
whelmingly most  of  the  participants  in 
my  town  meetings  were  quite  adverse 
to  any  increased  Federal  Government 
control  or  any  Federal  Government 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
some  comments  that  were  given  verba- 
tim at  the  town  meetings  and  some 
comments  from  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived ss  a  result  of  the  town  meet- 
ings. 

One  woman  wrote  in  saying,  "To 
John  Hiler  regarding  the  educational 
siiuation.  Problems  are  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social."  She  goes  on  to  say 
that  ■Until  education  becomes  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor,  until  education  be- 
comes a  source  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment, instead  of  a  requirement, 
our  public  education  will  not  be  any 
stronger  than  the  weakest  links  in  our 
social  fabric." 

D  1830 

Another  wrote:  "One  of  the  weakest 
links  in  the  chain  of  educational  ma- 
chinery is  poor  textbooks." 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  two  greatest 
obstructions  to  the  achievement  of 
quality  education  in  the  United  States 
are  unionism  and  bureaucracy.  The 
adversary  relationships  between  teach- 
ers and  administrators  fostered  by 
these  two  phenomena  are  counterpro- 
ductive." 

A  third  writes  in:  "We  must  be  care- 
ful in  order  that  we  do  not  adopt  sim- 
plistic solutions  to  what  is  a  very  com- 
plex problem,  that  of  improving  the 
educational  systems  in  our  Nation.  It 
would  be  better  if  we  would  talk  in 
terms  of  many  solutions  to  a  many- 
faceted  problem.  If  there  is  one  overall 
problem  that  stands  above  all  others, 
it  might  be  the  fact  that  education  in 
our  society  in  general  is  not  given  the 
priority  it  ought  to  be  given." 

That  same  individual  goes  on  to  say: 
•I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  centered  more  in  the 
area  of  activities  that  will  give  educa- 
tion a  major  priority  in  our  minds 
acro.s.s  the  country  without  much,  if 
any,  control." 

Another  woman  writes  in:  "I  do  not 
feel  leachers  in  general  are  incompe- 
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tent.  Rather,  the  general  level  of  com- 
petency has  not  kept  up  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  in  all  areas  in 
the  past  few  years. " 

Another  writes  in:  'Teachers  do  not 
get  support  from  the  administration 
with  discipline  problems  in  the  class- 
rooms. There  is  always  time  wasted 
every  day  disciplining  students  that  do 
not  know  how  to  act  normal.  Too 
many  parents  do  not  care,  so  there  is 
no  support  from  them." 

In  media  accounts  of  the  town  meet- 
ings there  were  also  a  great  variety  of 
comments.  One.  quoting  a  superin- 
tendent of  .schools,  said:  "The  Federal 
Government  must  place  a  higher  pri- 
ority on  education.  Teachers  are  paid 
less  than  postmen,"  he  said,  "and 
teachers  must  be  paid  enough  to  keep 
them  in  the  profession  to  assure  that 
our  children  will  be  educated. " 

An  editorial  said:  "Teachers  have 
taken  much  of  the  rap  for  the  Nation's 
diminishing  educational  attainment, 
and  that  may  be  justified  to  some 
extent;  but  it  also  appears  teachers 
may  be  the  people  most  interested  in 
correcting  the  problem." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say;  "The 
best  teacher  in  the  world  is  handi- 
capped without  the  support  of  par- 
ents." 

And,  finally;  "If  we  want  a  quality 
product,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it.  ' 

Another  news  account:  "They  also 
agreed  that  motivation  for  better  edu- 
cation must  start  in  the  student's 
home.  An  increase  in  curriculum  re- 
quirements would  also  help  to  upgrade 
education  in  the  schools.  " 

Another  account;  "Other  audience 
concerns  included  perceived  lack  of 
Federal  leadership,  teacher  effective- 
ness, discipline,  funding  and  parental 
involvement  in  education." 

Another  account:  "The  crowd 
seemed  to  agree  that  national  leader- 
ship is  needed  on  educational  issues." 

And  yet  another  account:  'Many 
people  felt  that  the  Federal  role 
should  be  a  funding  role,  including 
Inderal  grants  for  merit  pay.  The 
Government  should  set  up  .standards 
based  on  r.-.erit  and  make  us  scram- 
ble, "  one  teacher  said.  Others  deemed 
merit  pay  as  frightening,  noting  the 
evaluations  could  be  subjective  and 
the  leachers  who  do  not  deserve  it 
could  get  rewarded.  Aside  from  sala- 
ries, other  forms  of  teacher  motivation 
were  discussed." 

And  I  quote;  "The  best  teachers  are 
leaving  the  profession  because  of  poor 
pay.  less  respect,  and  less  job  satisfac- 
tion." 

Another  account:  A  school  superin- 
tendent "added  that  further  Federal 
guidelines  o.-^  regulations  would  mean 
more  administrative  time  would  be 
used  up  handling  them  and  less  time 
would  be  spent  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional process." 
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al  marketplace  that  will  characterize 


courts.  In  recent  years,  numerous  court  de- 
cisions have  been  handed  down,  dictating 


Nevada's  confidence  in  our  teachers  to  per- 
form their  jobs,  given  adequate  but  not  ex- 
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program  in  which  the  Fed- 
is  involved."  the  su- 
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which  cause  more  paperwork 
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parents    expressed    concern 
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college  junior  said:  "The  teachers 

students  to  start  thinking  for 

ves   and    liking    to    learn.   To 

yourself  is  the  best  educa- 

can  have." 

Michigan    city    senior    citizen 

students  felt  that  school  was 

them  things  they  would  need 
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to  know  in  their  future,  they  might  be 
more  willing  to  put  forth  an  effort." 

And  yet  another  teacher  said:  "Edu- 
cation has  become  a  victim  of  econom- 
ics and  politics,  and  we  are  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  trying  to 
prove  it  is  not  so." 

One  taxpayer  said:  "I  am  also  sad- 
dened by  the  inability  of  our  schools 
to  accomplish  their  goal  of  good  edu- 
cation. Could  possibly  the  American 
dream  of  free  enterprise  be  used  here? 
Private  schools  are  excelling,  but  the 
public  is  not  given  lax  credits." 

A  college  professor  said:  "Parents 
frequently  do  not  give  education  the 
highest  priority.  This  is  demonstrated 
when  they  take  their  children  out  of 
school  for  various  unimportant  rea- 
sons, regardless  of  what  they  are  miss- 
ing from  not  having  been  in  school,  or 
when  they  are  more  interested  in 
having  the  school  serve  as  their  baby- 
sitter rather  than  the  teacher  of  their 
children." 

Finally,  another  teacher  said:  "The 
best  teachers  are  leaving  the  profes- 
sion because  of  poor  pay,  less  respect, 
and  less  job  satisfaction." 

I  think  it  can  be  seen  from  the  ver- 
batim accounts  of  people  who  attend- 
ed these  meetings,  from  the  letters 
that  were  written,  and  from  the  news 
accounts,  that  a  wide  spectrum  of 
American  people  recognize  that  there 
is  no  one  answer  and  there  is  no  one 
problem.  Only  through  a  concerted 
effort  by  all  people  concerned  can  we 
restore  excellence  in  education  and 
return  the  opportunity  to  many,  many 
Americans,  many,  many  students 
today,  their  chance  to  be  full  and 
qualified  members  of  our  society. 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
before  the  President's  Commission  on 
Excellence  published  its  report  detail- 
ing the  critical  state  of  our  Nations 
education  system,  concern  was  wide- 
spread that  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tion had  declined.  This  concern  was 
compounded  with  the  publication  of 
the  Commission's  report.  The  commit- 
ment to  get  the  Nation's  system  back 
on  its  course  of  excellence  is  a  top  na- 
tional priority. 

The  Congress  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  studying  and  considering  the 
problems  in  education  and  their  possi- 
ble solutions.  But  education  is  primari- 
ly a  matter  delegated  to  local  and 
State  control.  That  is  why  it  is  crucial 
that  we  get  back  to  the  people,  and 
talk  to  them  about  their  concerns  and 
ideas. 

This  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  hold  five  special  town  meetings  de- 
voted solely  to  the  issue  of  education. 
The  response  to  these  meetings  was 
impressive,  and  the  interest  at  the 
local  level  acute.  While  not  everyone 
agreed  on  the  problems— or  the  solu- 
tions—facing American  education 
today,  the  meetings  were  valuable  be- 
cause they  got  people  thinking,  and 
talking,  about  where  we  go  from  here. 


America's  public  schools  have  long 
been  the  envy  of  the  world.  Now  that 
we  face  some  problems  it  was  good  to 
see  so  many  of  my  constituents  genu- 
inely concerned  about  solving  those 
problems. 

I  readily  admit  that  before  my  series 
of  meetings  my  only  concern  was  with 
limiting  the  Federal  role  in  education. 
The  town  meetings  opened  my  eyes. 
Having  a  chance  to  talk  with  teachers, 
administrators,  students  and  parents 
who  attended  my  meetings.  I  felt  that 
a  real  dialog  had  been  started  as  to 
what  it  will  take  to  solve  the  problems 
we  face.  The  answer  may  be  more 
money,  either  local  or  Federal,  or 
both.  It  may  be  a  total  restructuring 
of  the  system  as  we  know  it  today.  No 
single  problem  nor  single  solution  was 
identified.  But  at  least  we  are  talking, 
and  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  that 
have  come  out  of  these  meetings  are 
important. 

The  input  of  the  folks  back  home 
must  play  a  vital  role  in  our  efforts  to 
restore  our  education  to  its  position  as 
a  world  leader.  I  would  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  constitu- 
ents the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  process  of  rebuilding  and  revitaliz- 
ing America's  education  system.  The 
enthusiasm  and  desire  to  help  will  not 
disappoint  you.  The  experience  is  in- 
valuable to  any  of  us  who  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  youth.* 

•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
education  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
service  our  Government  provides  for 
its  people.  We,  in  this  country  and  es- 
pecially in  Nevada,  have  historically 
treated  education  as  a  serious  and  im- 
portant matter.  That  is  why  our 
schools  have,  for  decades,  performed 
their  function  as  well  as  any  schools  in 
the  world. 

But.  today,  our  system  of  education 
is  said  to  be  in  need  of  improvement. 
That  is  what  Nevadans  told  me  in 
August  when  I  held  eight  townhall 
meetings  to  discuss  our  schools,  and 
what  we  might  do  to  improve  them. 
What  I  found  is  that  Nevadans  are 
proud  of  the  fine  quality  education  we 
are  able  to  provide  for  our  children. 
And  that  the  desire  to  make  that 
system  even  better  is  strong  and  com- 
monly held  by  our  people. 

At  the  request  of  my  constituents,  I 
prepared  a  report  outlining  their  con- 
cems  and  recommending  some 
changes  which  I  felt  would  further 
education  excellence  in  Nevada.  The 
report  addresses  a  critical  question: 
Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  educate  our 
children?  From  the  comments  I  re- 
ceived during  my  townhall  meetings,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  more  we,  as  community  mem- 
bers and  Members  of  Congress,  can  do 
to  further  improve  our  schools,  and 
prepare  our  States  to  aggressively 
enter  the  more  competitive  education- 


al marketplace  that  will  characterize 
the  coming  years. 

By  issuing  this  report,  I  do  not  seek 
to  duplicate  the  findings  of  numerous 
other  education  studies  released  in 
recent  months.  Rather,  my  efforts  are 
directed  toward  the  recommendation 
of  specific,  cost-effective  programs 
which  can  be  implemented  to  address 
the  single  most  important  •  *  '  and 
most  basic  •  *  *  need  of  our  schools: 
Community  involvement. 

That  is  what  my  report  talks  about. 
It  is  a  serious  set  of  recommendations, 
based  on  the  serious  comments  and 
concerns  of  Nevada's  people.  It  is  nei- 
ther a  beginning,  nor  an  end  •  *  '  just 
a  direction  to  move  in.  I  submit  a  copy 
of  this  report  for  the  Record. 

A  Practical  Guide  To  Improved 
Education  .  .  . 
In  essence,  this  report  should  be  viewed  as 
a  practical  guide  to  improvement  of  our 
Nevada  educational  system  by  available,  and 
cost  effective  means.  Previous  reports  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  analysis  of 
the  current  performance  of  our  schools. 
Those  reports  have  used  statistical  compari- 
sons, objective,  and  subjective  judgements 
to  support  conclusions  regarding  curricu- 
lums.  length  of  school  days  and  year,  and  a 
number  of  other  areas. 

There  is  no  need  to  dedicate  another  edu- 
cation report  to  these  same  conclusions. 
What  has  been  missing  in  past  reports  have 
been  the  inclusion  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  tensions  now  existing  be- 
tween schools  and  communities  might  be 
eased,  and  how  performance  of  our  local 
schools  might  be  improved  through  use  of 
available  resources.  That  is  what  this  report 
attempts  to  do. 

Below,  you  will  find  a  report  of  the  real 
concerns,  and  the  ideas  of  Nevada's  people 
as  to  what  they  think  they  can  do  now. 
without  outside  help,  to  assist  their  schools. 
The  recommendations  and  conclusions  in- 
cluded are  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  Nevadans  who  have  come  out  to  talk 
about  their  children,  their  schools,  and  our 
future  as  a  state  and  nation. 


THE  CONCERNS  OF  NEVADA'S  PEOPLE   .   .    . 

Teoc/iers.-Nevada's  teachers  indicate  a 
number  of  areas  where  they  believe  prob- 
lems exist,  and  where  .solutions  not  requir- 
ing large  expenditures  of  tax  dollars  can  be 
found. 

In  numerous  town  meetings,  teachers  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  commitment 
of  community  members  toward  the  oper- 
ation of  a  quality  local  educational  system. 
Teachers  say  the  job  of  educating  young 
people  is  especially  complicated  by  lack  of 
parent  involvement  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant areas  including  study  habit  develop- 
ment, career  orientation,  behavior  habits, 
and  general  discipline  of  students. 

Many  of  Nevada's  teachers  correctly  point 
out  that,  in  the  face  of  this  lack  of  parent 
involvement  in  the  schools,  the  job  of  the 
teacher  has  been  expanded  to  include  part 
of  the  task  of  raising  the  child.  This  prob- 
lem has  come  about  only  in  recent  years  and 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  so  many  fami- 
lies now  rely  on  two  wage  earners,  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  time  available  for  par- 
ents to  spend  with  children. 

Teachers  further  point  out  that  classroom 
discipline  has  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult in  recent  years  due  to  an  increasmg 
level  of  federal  involvement  via  the  nation's 


courts.  In  recent  years,  numerous  court  de- 
cisions have  been  handed  down,  dictating 
how  a  teacher  or  administrator  may  deal 
with  disruptive  students.  Because  of  this, 
teachers  are  in  many  cases  uncertain  as  to 
what  they  legally  may.  or  may  not  do  to 
maintain  control  in  the  classroom. 

At  this  time,  we  should  note  that  discus- 
sions of  teacher  salaries  was  clearly  not  a 
front-line  concern  of  many  educators  at- 
tending these  meetings.  While  pay  is  a  rec- 
ognized and  legitimate  concern  for  educa- 
tors, many  teachers  came,  instead,  prepared 
and  anxious  to  discuss  problems  within  the 
educational  system  and  ways  the  communi- 
ty and  school  might  work  to  improve  qual- 

But  the  problem  of  low  teacher  pay  is  de- 
serving of  greater  public  attention.  As  many 
teachers  indicate,  the  low  wage  scale  under 
which  educators  must  function  causes  many 
quality  professionals  to  leave  the  field.  In 
addition,  the  financial  pressures  brought  on 
by  low  pay  force  many  of  the  best  classroom 
teachers  to  seek  higher  paying  positions  in 
school  administration  and  elsewhere.  Not 
only  does  this  cause  problems  for  teacher 
retention,  but  it  also  takes  emphasis  away 
from  teaching  excellence,  and  redirects  it 
toward  development  of  non-teaching  skills. 

To  summarize,  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  commonly  agreed  to  concerns 
expressed  by  teachers  were:  lack  of  commu- 
nity and  parent  involvement  in  the  schools, 
lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  parents,  re- 
strictions on  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  ef- 
fectively discipline  students,  and  pay  scales 
that  do  not  attract  or  retain  top  educators. 
Parents— In  participating  in  the.se  educa- 
tion discussions,  parents  delivered  one  clear 
and  urgent  message:  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  education  they  believe 
the  public  schools  are  providing  for  their 
children.  Many  parents  stated  they  had  con- 
sidered home  schooling  for  their  younger 
children:  and  at  each  meeting  held,  at  least 
one  parent  who  actually  had  opted  for 
home  schooling  was  present. 

Parents  almost  universally  complain  that 
coursework  has  become  too  general  in 
nature,  and  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
challenge  for  many  students.  They  believe 
the  schools  do  not  provide  strict  enough  dis- 
cipline of  students,  and  thai  emphasis  on 
needed  core  sujects  is  either  weak  or  totally 
lacking. 

However,  parents  did  express  agreement 
with  teachers'  contentions  that  pay  is  too 
low.  Where  differences  occur  is  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  merit  pay.  While  teachers  ex- 
press reluctance  to  move  to  a  merit  pay 
system,  parents  strongly  endorse  the  pro- 
posal, especially  where  it  is  used  as  an  alter- 
native to  tenure. 

School  funding  is  also  an  area  of  concern 
for  parents.  In  general,  most  parents  say 
they  favor  making  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures to  raise  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided for  their  children.  Parents  do  express 
reservations,  however,  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed.  Rather,  they  sug- 
gest that  funding  is  adequate  at  current 
levels,  if  expenditures  are  controlled,  and 
emphasis  is  gi\en  to  basic  educational  pro- 
grams as  opposed  to  expensive  and  unneed- 
ed  extra-curricular  activities. 

In  addition.  Nevada's  parents  indicated  a 
strong  preference  for  state  and  local  fund- 
ing, and  continued  local  control  of  the 
schools.  Parents  say  they  believe  improve- 
ments in  educational  performance  can  be 
achieved  without  additional  funding  if 
closer  ties  can  be  developed  between  com- 
munity and  school.  This  attitude   reflects 


Nevada's  confidence  in  our  teachers  to  per- 
form their  jobs,  given  adequate  but  not  ex- 
travagant funding,  and  a  healthy  level  of 
community  involvement. 

S/udcnfs. —Perhaps  the  most  important 
group  to  consider  when  discussing  education 
is  the  students  themselves.  Students  can  tell 
us,  from  first  hand  experience,  where  our 
educational  system  is  succeeding,  and  where 
it  is  not. 

At  each  of  the  town  meetings.  Nevada 
benefitted  by  the  participation  and  com- 
ments of  students.  In  this  instance,  the  stu- 
dents served  to  verify  what  many  others 
were  saying,  and  thinking.  Problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  challenge  were  frequently 
voiced. 

But  one  major  problem  was  regularly  dis- 
cussed by  students  .  .  .  the  problem  of  drug 
use.  Students  accurately  point  out  that, 
even  in  the  best  classroom,  drug  use  by  a 
few  students  can  cause  disruption  and  that 
teacher  discipline  is  lost  on  intoxicated  stu- 
dents. 

In  addition  to  disruptive  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  students  repeatedly  indicated  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  lack  of  flexibility  dem- 
onstrated by  most  public  schools  in  allowing 
students  to  retake  courses,  and  re-enter  the 
classroom  after  a  period  of  absence.  Specifi- 
cally, students  complained  that  decisions  to 
drop  out  were  often  made  permanent  by 
school  officials  who  refuse  readmission. 

Students  contend  that,  in  these  cases,  an 
unfortunate  decision  to  leave  school  prema- 
turely was  rendered  irrevocable,  thus  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  an  education.  But 
more  importantly,  students  indicated  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  programmed"  aspects  of 
public  education  where  a  student  is  moved 
regularly  and  rigidly  along  a  predetermined 
course  until  graduation.  And.  while  students 
did  not  indicate  a  desire  for  greater  curricu- 
lum flexibility,  they  correctly  stated  that 
more  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
student's  needs  in  determining  if  and  what 
courses  should  be  retaken. 

Comjnuni/y.— Community  members,  while 
agreeing  with  parents  in  most  areas,  do  de- 
serve special  attention.  That  is  because,  a-s 
was  accurately  .stated  in  numerous  town 
meetings,  community  members  not  having  a 
vested  interest,  or  family  members,  actually 
in  the  school  system,  are  increasing  as  a 
proportion  of  our  total  population.  As  birth 
rates  decline,  fewer  and  fewer  households 
will  have  children  in  the  schools,  making 
community  involvmenl  in  education  even 
more  important  in  coming  years  than  it  is 

today. 

That  makes  the  task  of  communication 
and  cooperation  between  schools  and  com- 
munity more  difficult,  but  critically  impor- 
tant. Community  members  pointed  this  out 
repeatedly.  But  more  importantly,  commu- 
nity members  indicated  a  desire  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  local  schools. 
They  contend  that  the  expertise  and  re- 
sources of  the  community  are  available  to 
the  educational  system,  and  should  be  used 
for  two  reasons;  First,  tapping  the  expertise 
of  the  community  will  contribute  to  the 
raising  of  the  quality  of  education  provided 
by  schools.  And.  second,  proper  use  of  com- 
munity resources  cnn  afford  cost  savings  to 
the  school  district. 

Community  members,  however,  expressed 
a  practical  and  pragmatic  point  of  view  re- 
garding education,  and  how  schools  can  be 
more  helpful  in  providing  the  right  labor 
force  for  small  business.  Many  business 
owners  and  managers  complained  about  the 
number  of  job  seekers  they  interview  who 
are  unable  to  complete  the  application  form 
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after  meeting,  and  in  conversa- 
onversation.  Nevadans  repeated- 
i  feeling  of  distance  from  their 
institutioriii.    Parents   and   citi- 
in  inability  to  contact  and  com- 
ilh  teachers  and  administrators, 
indicate  a  lack  of  support  and 
on  the  part  of  the  community, 
be  viewed  as  the  major  area 
enl    for   three   rea.sons.    First, 
tion  is  a  social  process,  involving 
of  children  into  society  as  ca- 
iedgeable   adults,   this   lack   of 
involvement  must  be  viewed  as  a 
in  the  overall  system.  Parents 
and  cannot  seek  to  abdicate  their 
tv  to  teach,  discipline,  and  en- 
children   by   simply   turning 
to   the  educationa!   institution, 
achieve  only  part  of  the  edu- 
ive.  They  provide  the  formal 
necessary  to  bring  our  children 
nologically  advanced  world,  but 
do  the  whole  job  of  educating  a 
le  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
jehavior.  This  must  be  a  function 
y.  and  of  the  community, 
ion.    teachers    should    not    and 
icate  their  legitimate  responsibil- 
ine  students  in  the  classroom, 
w  and  encourage  the  active  in- 
of  community  in  the  education 


he  establishment  of  greater  com- 
olvement  in  education  should  be 
a  first  line  priority  because  it  car- 
no  price  tag.  Tapping  the  exper- 
community  should  be  an  impor- 
of  the  educational  process,  both 
.savings  standpoint,  and  from  a 
idpoint.  Involvement  of  the  coni- 
ffits  the  overall  qualify  of  edu- 
vided   by   bringing   a   pragmatic, 
ic  point  of  view  to  the  process  of 


And.  third,  community  involveraent  in  our 
schools  should  be  viewed  as  e.sscn'ial.  be- 
cause, as  community  involvement  declines, 
so  does  the  pressure  exerted  on  educational 
institutions,  by  the  community,  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. This  lack  of  pressure  to  perform  can 
be  shown  to  produce  a  mediocre  educational 
product,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  tax 
dollars  available  to  the  system. 

To  effectively  increase  community  in- 
volvement will  require  the  elimination  of 
perceived  barriers  that  now  exist  between 
community  and  classroom.  To  do  that,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  steps; 

1.  Allow  easy  access  to  the  classroom  for 
community  members.  Parents  and  citizens 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  their  schools, 
by  invitation  if  necessary,  to  view  proceed- 
ings in  the  classroom  and  make  recommen- 
dations/observations as  to  how  performance 
might  be  improved. 

2.  Encourage  better  communication  be- 
tween community  and  schools  where  aca- 
demic performance  is  concerned.  One  way 
to  do  this  might  be  for  school  administra- 
tors to  work  with  local  media  in  an  effort  to 
provide  ,  egular  reporting  of  academic  activi- 
ties and  performance.  Information  on  test 
scores,  student  performance,  and  academic 
programs  mi^ht  be  included  in  this  effort  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  visibility  of  studies 
and  programs. 

3.  Provide  for  a  gathering  of  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  community  members  at 
least  once  a  year.  This  "Education-Fair" 
.should  be  informal,  and  designed  a.s  an  op- 
portunity for  community  members  lo 
become  familiar  with  school  curriculum/ 
programs,  administration,  and  student  con- 
duct. Suggestions  for  improved  curriculum 
could  be  accepted  here,  and  probU  m.s  with 
student  discipline  couid  be  addres.sed. 

4.  Establish  a  volunteer  program  through 
which  community  members  would  be  made 
available  to  a.ssisi  the  teacher  in  mutually 
agreed  upon  areas.  Emphasis  here  should  be 
to  reouce  the  amount  of  teacher  time  spent 
on  non-teaching  functions.  In  addition,  com- 
munity members  having  a  specific  expertise 
might  be  called  upon  lo  assist  students  in 
their  studies. 

Recommendation  2.— Reexamination  of 
policies  regarding  readmittance  of  students 
to  Nevada  schools,  and  retaking  of  courses. 

The  right  to  an  education  should  include 
the  right  to  reenter  public  schools  after  a 
period  of  absence.  Many  students,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  leave  their  studies  prior  to 
graduation.  For  some  of  these  students,  re- 
turning to  school  and  resumption  of  studies 
is  made  difficult  by  .state,  federal,  and  local 
regulations  and  concerns.  Policies  which 
keep  students  who  wish  to  return  out  of  the 
public  .schools  should  be  reexamined  to  de 
termine  if  it  might  be  possible  to  make  re- 
entry easier. 

In  addition,  policies  go'  erning  elective  de- 
cisions by  student.-^  on  the  retaking  of  cer- 
tain courses  should  be  reexamined.  Students 
should  be  given  reasonable  flexibility  in  re- 
taking courses  if  they  can  provide  valid  rea- 
.sons why  they  require  a  repeat  of  their 
studies.  Thi.s  privilege  should  in  no  way 
affect  the  decision  made  by  the  teacher  lo 
pa.ss  or  fail  the  student. 

Recommendation  3.— Better  pay  for 
teachers,  pay  incentives  for  exceptional 
teacher  performance. 

The  teaching  profession  cannot  bo  expect- 
ed to  attract  and  retain  top  quality  educa- 
tors a  current  pay  levels.  Good  education 
can  only  be  provided  by  good  educators. 
They  are  the  centerpiece  of  the  educational 
system  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 


Nevada  .should  act  to  attract  high  quality 
teachers  by  modifying  the  current  program 
of  teacher  compensation  in  two  wa.vs.  First, 
the  general  level  of  compensation  should  be 
raised.  And.  second,  a  s.vstem  of  bonus  pay- 
ment and  salary  increrises  that  reflects  ex- 
ceptional teacher  performance  should  be  de- 
veloped and  instituted. 

Generally,  salary  increases  above  a  certain 
level  'to  be  determined  by  state  and  local 
boards  of  education)  .should  be  tied  to  per- 
formance, and  bonuses  given  for  outstand- 
ing performance.  Measurements  of  perform- 
ance should  include  student  achievement  in 
the  classroom  and  scores  on  nationally  ad- 
ministered tests.  In  addition,  teachers 
should  be  subject  to  annual  review,  with  the 
possible  inclusion  of  testing.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  tests  could  be  required  before  a 
teacher  is  eligible  for  salary  increases  above 
a  given  level. 

Recommendation  4.— Clearer  definition  of 
what  discipline  measures  teachers  may 
employ  in  the  classroom. 

Discipline  in  the  classroom  is  a  difficult 
task  for  today's  teachers.  Uncertainties 
have  arisen  in  recent  years  due  to  numerous 
court  decisions  involving  students  and 
teachers  in  the  classroom.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  to  make  the  process  of  student  dis- 
cipline a  difficult  one  that  involves  numer- 
ous potential  legalities. 

A  more  clearly  defined  .set  of  limitations 
must  be  provided  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Full  consideration  of  constitutional 
rights  must  be  taken  into  account  so  as  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  legal  retaliation 
again.st  a  teacher  or  school  system  for  disci- 
plinary measures  imposed. 

The  imposition  of  federal  regulations  re- 
garding suitable  disciplinary  measures 
should  be  avoided. 

Recommendation  5. -Greater  student  in- 
volvement in  peer  discipline. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  federal  regula- 
tory procedures  affecting  discipline,  stu- 
dents them.selves  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  more  involved  in  dealings  with  dis- 
ruptive students. 

A  council  of  students  could  be  selected  to 
review  the  behavior  of  disruptive  peers.  Ci- 
tations or  warnings  could  be  issued  to  dis- 
ruptive students,  with  notification  given  to 
other  members  of  the  student  body.  In  this 
way.  peer  pressure  could  be  brought  upon 
disruptive  students  to  behave  in  a  more  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

In  particularly  severe  ca.ses.  the  student 
disciplinary  council  could  call  upon  a 
member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Communi- 
ty lo  attend  the  hearings,  and  comment  on 
the  possible  legal  repercussions  of  continued 
disruptive  behavior. 

Recommendation  6. -Stricter  f  nforcemenl 
of  laws  affecting  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by 
students,  implementation  of  an  anonymous 
tips  program  to  assist  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Since  drugs  frequently  play  a  major  role 
in  inducing  disruptive  behavior  and  in  inhib- 
iting the  education  process,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  should  be  encouraged  to 
strictly  enforce  statutes  involvinfe  drug  and 
alcohol  use  by  students. 

To  make  this  process  easier  and  more  ef- 
fective, an  anonymous  lip  program  could  br 
established  whereby  students  could  inform 
law  enforcement  officials  of  violations,  with- 
out having  to  step  forward  and  risk  retalia- 
tion by  accused  students. 

Recommendation  7.— Greater  community 
recognition  for  outstanding  academic  per- 
formance by  students  and  teachers. 


Community  involvement  in  the  schools 
must  be  redirected  from  its  current  preoccu- 
pation with  athletics,  toward  a  recognition 
of  outstanding  attainment  of  the  education- 
al objective. 

To  do  this,  a  regular  series  of  awards 
should  be  established  for  both  students  and 
teachers  who  perform  well.  If  possible, 
scholarships  should  be  awarded  to  students, 
and  compensation  to  outstanding  teachers 
who  wish  lo  further  their  education. 

Funding  for  such  an  awards  program 
should  come  from  the  community  and 
should  reflect  community  interest,  and 
pride,  in  quality  education  and  the  perform- 
ance of  local  schools. 

Recommendation  8.-Aggressive  teacher 
recruitment  for  Nevada's  schools,  and  recog- 
nition that  Nevada  must  compete  with 
other  States  for  highest  quality  schools, 
tc&chcrs. 

Because  of  salary  considerations  and 
career  concerns,  many  individuals  today  opt 
for  careers  other  than  teaching.  As  such, 
the  competition  for  good  teachers  will 
become  accentuated  in  coming  years. 
Nevada  should  prepare  today  by  establish- 
ing an  aggressive  teacher  recruitment  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  nation's  most  capable 
new  educators. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
college  graduates  finishing  in  the  top  25 
percent  of  their  class.  Incentives  to  teach  in 
Nevada  should  include  financial  and  career 
incentives,  with  a  portion  of  the  recruit- 
ment process  left  up  to  the  community. 
This  will  foster  a  competitiveness  between 
communities  for  quality  educators,  and 
quality  education. 

To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  quality 
teachers  for  Nevada's  schools,  the  State  of 
Nevada  should  consider  strengthening  of  its 
post -secondary  teacher  preparatory  pro- 
grams. First  consideration  for  Nevada  teach- 
ing positions  should  be  given  to  Nevada  stu- 
dents, with  second  consideration  given  to 
qualified  teachers  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

In  addition,  to  help  facilitate  this,  and  to 
assure  that  Nevada's  schools  are  staffed  by 
the  best  available  teachers,  the  State  of 
Nevada  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  Teacher  Recruitment  Board.  This 
Board  could  be  available  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts seeking  highly  qualified  teachers  for 
open  positions.  In  this  way.  Nevada  would 
establish  a  vehicle  by  which  to  keep  quality 
teachers  in  Nevada,  and  recruit  quality 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  when 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  recruitment,  however,  the 
Board  should  help  keep  good  teachers  in 
Nevada  by  assisting  those  individuals  in 
finding  employment  in  Nevada,  should  they 
choose  to  relocate  or  should  their  positions 
be  eliminated. 

Recommendation  9.-More  encourage- 
ment for  good  students  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Since  quality  education  requires  quality 
teachers,  counselors,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators should  encourage  good  students  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  This  encour- 
agement, combined  with  more  competitive 
teacher  com.pensation  packages,  will  serve 
to  attract  and  retain  highest  quality  educa- 
tors. 

Further,  local  schools  should  be  encour- 
aged to  establish  "teacher  for  a  day  "  pro- 
grams where  students  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  a  class. 
Recommendation   lO.-Retenlion  of  local 

control. 

The  maintenance  of  quality  educational 
systems  has  become  a  fast  changing,  and 


multi-faceted  enterprise.  Historically,  .state 
and  local  governments,  have  proven  them- 
selves best  able  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  schools.  Involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  educational  process  has 
been,  and  should  continue  to  be.  kept  to  a 
minimum  .so  as  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of 
greater  competitiveness  between  states. 
Nevada  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  enter  this 
competition,  having  a  quality  educational 
system  already  in  place. 

However,  the  coming  years  will  see  a  need 
for  greater  aggressiveness  by  State  Govern- 
ment, not  only  in  recruiting  teachers,  but 
also  in  establishing  high  quality  and  needed 
coursework.  and  providing  adequate  levels 
of  funding  so  programs  may  be  carried  out. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
along  with  the  Nevada  State  Legislature, 
have  control  over  this  critically  important 
task.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  along  with  any  meas- 
ures the  people  of  Nevada  deem  necessary. 

Recommendation  11. -Expansion  of 
school  system  resources  through  fundrais- 
ing.  tax  incentives. 

To  further  involve  the  community  in  the 
operation  of  the  schools,  and  recognizing 
that  taxation  in  any  form  is  a  sensitive  and 
divisive  issue,  school  districts  should  be  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  fundraising  efforts 
designed  to  fund  specific  academic  pro- 
grams. ,  .  , 

A  wide  variety  of  fundraising  vehicles  is 
currently  used,  successfully,  by  an  array  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Schools  should  in- 
volve themselves  more  heavily  in  this  area, 
but  government  should  also  provide  incen- 
tives for  contributions  to  schools.  Tho.se  in- 
centives should  include  federal  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  of  cash,  equipment, 
and  supplies  to  schools,  where  those  contri- 
butions directly  benefit  the  teaching  of 
courses,  or  the  actual  operation  of  the 
school  facility. 

In  addition,  individuals  in  the  community 
should  be  encouraged  to  assist  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  in  mutually  agreed 
upon  ways.  This  assistance  should  have  as 
its  primary  goal  the  elevation  of  quality  of 
courses  provided.  A  secondary  goal  should 
be  real  cost  savings  to  the  district. 
Conclusions;  Demand  quality,  and  you'll 

get  it. 

American  education  has  always  been  an 
example  of  efficient,  competent  preparation 
that  is  both  flexible,  and  willing  to  meet 
new  challenges.  The  expectations  and  de- 
mands of  the  community  have  always  been 
the  driving  force  in  maintaining  quality  and 
facilitating  necessary  changes.  Stated 
simply,  what  we  have  demanded,  our 
schools  have  historically  provided. 

Today  is  no  different.  Nevada  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  quality  educational  system  al- 
ready in  place.  But  we  are  even  more  fortu- 
nate in  that  our  people  and  our  educators 
are  in  basic  agreement  as  to  where  our 
schools  should  be  taken  from  here.  'What 
must  be  done  now  is  to  provide  mechanisms 
by  which  community  and  teachers  can  be 
brought  together  to  prepare  Nevada  for 
entry  into  a  competitive,  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

The  recommendations  presented  above 
are  bv  no  means  an  end.  Rather,  they  are  a 
beginning  provided  in  an  effort  to  renew 
public  discussion  of  education,  and  revitali-/-e 
community  involvement  in  the  schools.  It 
must  be  stres.sed  that  the  implementation  of 
these,  and  most  other  changes  in  our  educa- 
tion system,  rests  with  the  local  communi- 
ties first,  and  the  State  of  Nevada  .second. 


The  federal  government  will  continue  to 
have  only  an  indirect  involvement  in  the 
schools,  addressing  itself  to  questions  of 
quality  in  a  national  .sense.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
A.  BURKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Don- 
nelly) is  recongized  for  60  mintues. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  James  A.  Burke. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  James  A.  Burke. 
Jim  served  his  Nation  in  this  institu- 
tion for  20  years  as  a  Representative 
of  the  nth  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Sadly,  Jimmy  Burke  passed  away  1 
week  ago  at  the  age  of  73.  Almost  all 
of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  public 
service. 

James  Anthony  Burke  was  born  in 
South  Boston.  Mass..  on  March  30. 
1910,  the  youngest  of  10  children.  He 
was  raised  and  lived  in  the  Boston 
neighborhoods  of  Mattapan  and  Hyde 
Park.  His  career  in  public  office  began 
in  1937  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  the  city 
of  Boston. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  as  a 
special  agent  in  Army  counterintelli- 
gence in  the  South  Pacific  for  2  years. 
By  the  end  of  the  war.  he  had  earned 
many  decorations,  including  four 
battle  stars. 

For  Jim  Burke,  a  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts meant  a  return  to  political 
life.  He  was  elected  once  again  to  the 
legislature.  There  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  majority  leader  under 
then  Massachusetts  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 

In  1954.  he  narrowly  missed  the 
nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Four  vears  later,  he  bounced  back, 
running  for  Congress  from  a  district 
that  had  never  sent  a  Democrat  to 
Washington.  This  time,  it  did. 
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imports  were  having  on  American  jobs 
and  resulted  in  a  tougher  and  fairer 
trade  policy  for  this  Nation. 

The  largest  heavy  industry  in  the 
nth  District  is  shipbuilding,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Fore  River  Shipyard  in 
Quincy.  Keeping  the  shipyard  open 
despite  tough  times  in  that  industry 
was  an  important  priority  for  Jim. 

•You've  got  enough  problems  with- 
out worrying  about  the  shipyard." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Burke  told 
me:  "My  boy,  maybe  I  don't  have  my 
leg  any  more  and  111  never  end  up 
kicking  field  goals  for  the  Patriots. 
But  there're  guys  down  there  that 
have  to  keep  food  on  the  tables  for 
their  families.  That  yard  has  to  stay 
open.  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  it  does." 

That  was  the  kind  of  guy  Jimmy 
Burke  was.  He  cared  about  people. 

Jimmy  Burke's  constituents,  his 
many  friends,  working  people,  and  the 
elderly  across  our  Nation  have  had 
their  lives  touched  by  him.  Because  he 
was  a  quiet  and  humble  man  most  of 
those  who  have  benefited  from  his 
service  here  have  never  known  his 
name. 

In  the  district  he  served  for  20  years, 
though,  everyone  knows  his  name  and 
remembers  him  with  fondness  and 
gratitude.  In  the  town  of  Milton, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years,  a  park 
and  a  large  granite  monument  were 
dedicated  in  his  honor  in  1981.  And 
just  1  year  ago.  the  Quincy  Post  Office 
where  he  maintained  his  district  office 
for  20  years  was  named  by  Congress  in 
his  honor. 

There  is  one  other  monument  to 
him  in  his  district  that  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  man,  though.  It  is 
the  James  A.  Burke  scholarship  fund 
he  set  up  not  long  before  his  death  to 
help  the  parents  who  want  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  of  Saint 
Gregorys  Church  in  Dorchester.  Saint 
Angela's  Church  in  Mattapan,  and 
Saint  Mary's  of  the  Hills  Church  of 
Milton. 

Jimmy  Barke  was  a  friend  and  my 
mentor.  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his 
passing.  My  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
his  dear  wife.  Aileen  McDonald  Burke, 
and  to  his  entire  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
most  honored  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  who  went  to  the 
State  legislature  with  Mr.  Burke  in 
1937,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  having  this 
hour  in  which  we  pay  homage  to  an 
old  and  dear  friend. 

There  are  so  many  colleagues  in  our 
Massachusetts  delegation  who  have 
served  with  Jimmy  Burke  before. 
Jimmy  did  two  different  terms  in  the 
State  legislature.  He  came  in  and 
stayed  for  4  years,  and  then  ran  for 
the  Congress.  He  was  unsuccessful  at 


that  time.  He  became  a  commissioner 
of  births  and  marriages  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  at  a  later  date  came  back 
and  went  to  the  legislature  again.  In 
1954  he  was  our  nominee  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

In  1958,  of  course,  he  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Jim  and  I  were  very  close.  We  were 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
the  same  year.  1936— and  then  we 
served  here  in  the  Congress  together 
for  20  years. 

Millie  and  I  were  deeply  saddened 
when  we  learned  of  Jim's  passing.  We 
will  miss  his  loyal  friendship  and  his 
wonderful  humor,  and  we  will  miss  his 
candor  and  his  courage. 

D  1840 

Eddie  Boland  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  many  years  ago. 
We  went  to  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  recall  that  Leo  Diehl.  who 
is  my  administrative  assistant,  and 
myself,  Joe  Duffy  and  a  half  dozen  of 
us,  all  in  the  age  bracket  of  being 
lower  than  25  years  old,  and  youth 
kind  of  attracts  itself  to  each  other,  so 
Jimmy  and  I  were  exceptionally  great 
friends  and  had  been  friends  through 
the  years. 

We  can  talk  about  any  part  of 
Jimmy's  career  here.  There  was  a  bit 
of  mirth  and  a  bit  of  humor  in  what- 
ever he  did.  like  the  time  he  ran 
against  John  McCormack  and  McCor- 
mack.  of  course,  about  3  days  before 
the  election,  was  named  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  and  it  was  the 
blazing  headlines  in  the  newspaper. 
Jimmy's  campaign,  he  said,  if  he  had 
one.  went  out  the  window'  that  day.  In 
the  experience  that  he  received  from 
that,  to  think  that  he  and  John 
McCormack  would  later  become  allies 
in  public  life  and  very,  very  close  per- 
sonal friends. 

Jims  first  venture  into  politics,  of 
course,  was  into  the  State  legislature, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
electing  Mayor  Maurice  Tobin  as  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  He  had  been  a  boy- 
hood pal  with  Maurice  Tobin. 

One  thing  about  Jim,  Jim  sure  did 
know  and  appreciate  loyalties.  To  have 
Jim  as  a  friend,  you  had  a  strong  right 
arm. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  want  to 
talk.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
the  other  day  of  being  asked  by  the 
family  to  give  the  eulogy  at  the  Mass 
in  his  behalf  and  I  include  that  eulogy 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

Eulogy  to  the  Honorable  James  Burke  By 

Thomas    P.    O'Neill.   Jr..   Speaker.    U.S. 

House  of  Representatives 

Jim  Burke  was  an  old  fashioned  fellow.  He 
loved  his  home  town,  his  State,  his  country 
and  the  world.  He  loved  sunshine,  a  smile 
and  People.  He  was: 

Courageous  and  yet  gentle; 

A  man  of  dignity  and  charm; 

Gallant  and  with  a  graceful  manner; 
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Sharp  and  keen  and  clean  of  mind: 

A   masculine,   tough,   loveable   American: 

and  .  .    .... 

A  man  with  an  effervescent  and  bubbling 
personality  and  sense  of  Humor. 

He  lived  by  his  political  slogans— a  man  of 
care  and  concern:  strong,  sensitive  and  sen- 
sible. 

Jim  and  I  were  elected  the  same  day  to 
the  State  Legislature-in  1936.  We  served 
both  in  the  local  house  and  the  congress  for 
many  years  together.  Deep  in  his  loyalties.  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
judgement    and    friendship    for    nearly    50 

years.  ^       ^-  i.  .i. 

Whatever  manner  of  means  by  which  they 
measure  a  man  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  takes  but  a  short  time.  Jim  Burke 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow  colleagues. 

I  remember  the  pleasantries  of  by-gone 
days-Jimmy  alwa.vs  used  the  same  picture 
in  his  political  campaign.  We  believed  it  was 
his  confirmation  picture.  When  told  he 
looked  older  than  his  picture.  Jim  would 
say  •Hundreds  of  Voters  Never  See  Me. 
The  Picture  Shows  Me  Young  of  Heart. 
Mind  and  Looks'!  Jim  in  Public  Life  never 
did  get  old— too  busy.  . 

When  Members  of  Congress  complained 
of  long  hours,  being  away  from  home,  or 
how  tough  the  job  was.  Jimmy  would 
reply-'Bud.  its  better  than  heavy  lifting 
or  •they  did  not  beg  you  to  take  the  job  '. 
jim  Burke  set  out  to  be  a  politician.  An 
excellent  orator  and  debater,  he  brought  to 
the  House  the  ideas,  the  hopes,  the  feelings 
and  the  dreams  of  those  he  represented.  He 
was  a  creature  of  emotions  and  feelings. 

Jim  came  into  politics  at  a  time  in  the  30s 
when  touching  sentiment  and  harsh  cruelty 
moved  in  the  same  world.  To  this  he  devot- 
ed his  actions.  The  frustrated,  the  insecure, 
those  suffering  in  poverty  or  broken  in 
health-he  would  be  and  was  their  knight  in 
armor.  Jim  Burke  could  read  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well. 

Fortunatelv  for  America  he  became  a 
member  of  the  exalted  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security.  Jim  Burke  moved 
the  lot  of  the  golden  agers-the  senior  citi- 
zens. He  fought  for  the  COLA  so  they  could 
live  in  dignity  and  respect.  He  fought  so 
that  those  in  the  twilight  of  their  careers 
could  have  health  care.  And  because  of  his 
respect  for  the  less  fortunate,  he  fought  so 
they  also  could  have  medical  care. 

Jim  in  God's  eyes  what  you  have  done  for 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  elderly  was  not 
wrong-but  right.  It  is  one  of  the  monu- 
ments you  have  left.  ^    .  , 

We  know  of  the  loving  care  Jim  had  for 
Aileen  and  his  brothers  and  sisters— and 
how  much  he  loved  you  all.  We  will  miss 
him  as  you  will. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  Congress  that  Jim 
loved  the  bell  rings  four  times  for  final  ad- 
journment. Sine  die-till  another  day.  God 
bless  his  soul. 

May  I  just  say  that  one  often  won- 
ders how,  when  they  lose  an  old 
friend,  they  can  say  in  their  heart  has 
there  been  appreciation  for  the  friend- 
ship, for  the  kindness,  for  the  loyal- 
ties, for  the  many  good  times  that  we 
have  had  together. 

Jim  and  his  wife,  Aileen.  were  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  people  that  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  life  and  one  of  the 
things  in  my  long  career  in  public  life 
that  I  can  be  thankful  for  is  that  I 


have  met  and  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  fellows  like  Jim  Burke. 

Thank  you,  Brian. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er for  those  very  kind  words. 

Let  me  suggest  to  all  Members  as 
they  read  through  the  Record  tomor- 
row that  they  may  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  eulogy  that  Speaker 
O'Neill  gave  Monday  morning  at  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Hill  Church  in  Milton. 
It  was  heartwarming  and  the  people 
who  loved  and  knew  Jim  Burke  so  well 
appreciated  it  dearly,  especially  his 
lovely  wife,  Aileen. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  At  this  time,  I  am 
honored  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
a  former  colleague  of  Mr.  Burkes  not 
only  here  in  the  Congress  but  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland). 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  my  friend  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts suffered  a  special  loss  on  Oc- 
tober 13  with  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  Jim  Burke. 

Jimmy  Burke  was  my  friend  for  45 
years.  We  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature   together   and    I    had   the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
U  S   House  of  Representatives  for  20 
years.  Jim  liked  to  refer  to  himself  as 
a   "bread   and   butter   Congressman, " 
and  that  he  certainly  was.  He  realized, 
that  being  the  people's  Representative 
in    Washington,    meant    more,    than 
being  content  with  debating  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.  He  built  his  reputa- 
tion on  his  integrity,  his  tenacity,  and 
his  accessibility  to  his  constituents.  If 
someone  in  his  district  had  a  problem 
with  the  Federal  Government,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  problem  was  large 
or  small,  whether  it  concerned  a  veter- 
an's disability,  a  widow's  social  securi- 
ty pension,  or  a  government  contract, 
Jimmy  adopted  it  as  his  own.  He  made 
it    his    business    to    insure    that    his 
people  did  not  become  lost  in  the  maze 
Federal       bureaucracies       sometimes 
create  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responded  to  their  needs. 

Jim  Burke  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1958  from  a  traditionally  Re- 
publican district,  and  he  was  re-elected 
nine  times  by  ever  increasing  margins. 
In  his  column  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  October  16,  Thomas  Oli- 
phant  succinctly  stated  the  reason  for 
Jim's  success  at  the  polls: 

More  complex  conceptions  aside,  there  are 
really  only  three  kinds  of  Congressmen-the 
good  ones,  the  forgettable  ones,  and  the  bad 
ones  Rep.  Burke-was  one  of  those  consum- 
matelv  good  Congressmen  whose  careers 
can  teach  us  important  lessons  about  poli- 
tics and  public  service.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  lessons  is  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  good  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment when  the  practitioners  are  people 
of  character. 


Among  his  colleagues  in  the  House, 
Jim  Burke  was  known  as  a  man  with  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  He 
was    admired    for    his    wit    and    his 
warmth,  his  courage  and  his  compas- 
sion.   His   service    on    the   Ways   and 
Means     Committee     intensified     his 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system  and  he  devoted  considerable 
energy  to  devising  means  by  which  to 
improve  its  financial  stability.  In  many 
respects,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time  in 
his  views  on  social  security.  I  know 
that  he  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  those  views  framed  our  last 
great   debate  on  social  security.  Jim 
Burke  understood  that  for  many  older 
Americans,  social  security  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  they  measure  the  depth 
of    their    country's    commitment    to 
helping  them  lead  lives  of  dignity  and 
purpose.    During    his    tenure    in    the 
House,  he  was  their  champion,  and  his 
efforts    on    their    behalf,    which    are 
probably  best  reflected  in  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  and 
the  adjustment  of  social  security  bene- 
fits to  inflation,  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Jim's  retirement  was  neither  as  long, 
nor  as  pleasant,  as  his  friends  had 
hoped.  He  continued  to  battle  diabe- 
tes, the  disease  which  had  forced  his 
retirement  from  Congress,  with  the 
combination  of  good  humor  and  cour- 
age which  was  his  trademark.  We  who 
will  miss  him  can  take  some  solace  in 
the  fact  that  his  struggle  is  over  and 
he  is  at  rest.  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Jimmy's  loving 
wife  Aileen,  his  sisters  Elizabeth  and 
Margarita,  and  his  brothers  Walter 
and  Arthur.  While  we  share  their  grief 
at  his  passing,  we  also  share  their 
many  happy  memories  of  his  time 
with  all  of  us. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  At  this  time  I  am 
privileged  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  western  Massa- 
chusetts, a  very  close  friend  of  Jimmy 
Burke's,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Silvio  Conte. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  the  outset,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donnelly) 
for  taking  this  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  said  that 
when  we  lose  a  friend,  we  lose  a  part 
of  ourselves.  There  can  be  no  other 
way  to  describe  the  loss  of  my  great 
friend    and    former   colleague   Jimmy 

Jimmy  and  I  came  to  the  Congress 
together  in  1959.  fresh  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  House.  Our  offices 
were  next  to  each  other  in  the  Cannon 
Building,  and  anyone  who  knew  that 
hallway  understand  that  there  was  no 
wall  between  my  office  and  his.  At  the 
end  of  the  day's  session.  Jimmy  and 
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to  describe  Jimmy  Burke 
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Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  Oct.  16, 
1983] 
Bint<E  'Was  One  of  Good  Ones 
By  Thomas  Oliphant) 
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■Vice  President  of  the  late  Rep. 
urke:  "I  knew  him  well:  he  was  a 
from  our  days  on  the  Ways  and 
mi'lee.  He  was  a  wonderful  and 
n  being." 

s  a  little  of  George  Burns  in 
s,  whirh  often  twinkled  mi.scliie- 
when  he  had  a  big  cigar  in  hand 


and  his  dry.  mordant  wit  was  switched  on— 
which  was  most  of  the  time— the  resem- 
blance could  get  even  stronger. 

Rep.  Burke,  quinlessentially  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  Democratic  Party,  was 
never  unaware  of  his  props:  no  public  figure 
is.  What  distinguished  his  was  that  they 
were  so  uniformly  endearing,  an  important 
clue  to  his  character,  which  was  carved  out 
of  Quincy  quarry-quality  stone. 

More  complex  conceptions  aside,  there  are 
really  only  three  kinds  of  congressmen— the 
good  ones,  the  forgettable  ones  and  the  bad 
ones. 

Rep.  Burke— who  died  Thursday  at  73 
after  a  long,  dignified  struggle  with  diabe- 
tes—was one  of  those  consummately  good 
congressmen,  whose  careers  can  teach  us 
important  lessons  about  politcs  and  public 
service.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
lessons  is  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
good  politics  and  good  government  when 
the  practitioners  are  people  of  character. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  occasion  of 
Burke's  death  were  occupied  too  much  by 
rhetorical  encomiums  and  old  stories  of  his 
20-year  congressional  career  (1959-79)  and 
his  time  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
before  that. 

For  the  people  he  represented  in  Con- 
gress—the southern  part  of  Boston  and  the 
South  Shore— this  diligent  representative 
took  a  couple  of  important  stands  on  na- 
tional issues  that  are  as  relevant  today  as 
they  were  a  decade  ago. 

The  first  one  has  helped  get  across  the 
job-.saving  message  that  in  foreign  trade 
there  is  a  line  beyond  which  Uncle  Sam  be- 
comes Uncle  Sucker.  Rep.  Burke  put  his 
name  on  a  tough  antisubsidized  imports  bill 
a  decade  ago  that  included  rigorous  quota 
provisions.  He  was  widely  excoriated  for 
this— often  by  people  more  interested  in 
economic  abstractions  and  buzz  words  like 
protectionism  than  in  shoeworkers  in 
Brockton  who  were  losing  their  jobs  to  im- 
ports that  were  being  dumped  on  the  US 
market. 

James  Burke  was  in  Congress,  among 
other  reasons,  because  he  knew  how  to 
count,  and  was  never  under  any  illusions 
that  his  labor  backed  measure  would 
become  law.  But  what  he  also  knew,  and 
never  really  got  credit  for  knowing,  was  that 
until  sometod.v  got  tough  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  US  government  would  never  get  credibly 
tough  in  foreign  trade  negotiations. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  more  than  one 
American  diplomat  won  important  points 
across  felt  negotiating  tables  by  .saying  in 
effect:  "I  hope  you  realize  that  if  you  don't 
give  me  something  lo  'ake  back  to  Washing- 
ton there's  this  rough  guy  Burke  in  Con 
gress.  and  he  has  this  bill  that  is  really 
going  lo  hurt  you." 

Today,  the  United  Slates  is  a  much  more 
forceful  negotiator  on  trade  issues -not 
unfair,  just  more  forceful— and  thi  willing- 
ness of  people  like  Rep.  Burke  to  get  out 
front  politically  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

His  second  important  stand  involved 
Social  Security.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  his  finger- 
prints were  alt  over  two  legislative  accom- 
plishments-each pushed  past  an  obstruc- 
tionist President  Richard  Ni.xon— that  saved 
millions  of  elderly  people  from  devastation 
during  the  inflation  of  the  1970s.  One  was 
the  establiohment  of  a  special  pool  for  cash 
a.ssislance  to  the  elderly  poor,  the  blind  and 
the  disabled  (Supplemental  Security 
Income):  the  other  was  the  indexing  of 
Social  Security  brnefits  to  the  ratf  of  infla- 
tion. 


Later,  when  Ways  and  Means  formed  sub- 
committees, and  he  chaired  the  one  on 
Social  Security,  he  championed  an  idea 
whose  time  may  yet  come,  and  which  could 
have  been  the  Democratic  Party's  alterna- 
tive to  Reaganomics.  It  was  to  finance  the 
system  as  other  industrial  democracies  do— 
one-third  from  general  government  reve- 
nues raised  mostly  through  progressive 
income  taxes;  one-third  from  workers'  pay- 
roll taxes:  and  one-third  from  an  equal  pay- 
roll levy  on  the  employer. 

The  resulting  tax  cuts  (from  the  present 
50-50  split  for  workers  and  employers) 
would  have  stimulated  consumer  demand 
and  business  investment,  with  nowhere  near 
the  impact  on  the  federal  budget  deficit  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  program. 

James  Burke  was  totally  without  pretense 
or  ego:  in  a  quiet  way,  though,  he  was  a  far 
more  thoughtful,  issue-oriented  man  than 
many  people  realized,  in  many  respects 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Let  me  now  yield 
to  the  Representative  from  Jim 
Burke's  birtholace.  South  Boston,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

MOAKLEY), 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  Con- 
gressman Brian  Donnelly  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  lo  honor  one 
who  we  love  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  out  of  respect 
and  friendship  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Burke  who  for  20 
years  served  as  the  11th  Congressional 
District's  Representative  in  Congress. 
Jim  Burke  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
with  the  origins  of  our  friendship  be- 
ginning with  our  common  service  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  in 
the  late  1950's  prior  to  Jimmy's  being 
elected  to  Congress  in  1958. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  Jim 
Burke  was  a  class  act.  He  worked  tire- 
lessly from  7  a.m.  daily  on  the  wide  va- 
riety of  legislative  issues  and  constitu- 
ent concerns  that  routinely  came 
across  his  desk.  Nothing  and  no  one 
was  too  insignificant  or  unimportant 
to  merit  Jim  Burke's  personal  atten- 
tion and  involvement.  A  "bread  and 
butter"  elected  official  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Jim  worried  unendingly 
about  the  quality  of  constituents' 
lives— their  health  care,  their  housing 
status,  their  pensions,  their  children's 
education,  their  employment  situa- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Jim's  involvement 
from  his  earliest  days  in  Congress  and 
from  his  State  house  service  before,  in 
issues  of  concern  to  senior  citizens,  led 
to  his  being  named  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  the  late 
Speaker,  John  McCormack.  Years 
later.  Jimmy  Burke  rose  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  powerful  House  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  a  position  that  he  continual- 
ly used  to  champion  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  11th  Di-strict's  and  the 
Nation's  elderly. 


Early  on  Jimmy  recognized  inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  social  security 
system.  The  very  network  upon  which 
many  of  our  Nation's  elderly  had  come 
to  relv.  Jim  became  a  forceful  support- 
er early  on  of  attempts  to  bring  finan- 
cial solvency  back  to  the  social  securi- 
ty system.  Jim  was  also  very  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  close  collaboration 
between  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Johnson  administration,  in 
the  creation  of  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid systems,  which  play  so  large  a 
role  in  the  lives  of  this  Nation's  elder- 
ly and  low  income. 

The  U.S.  House  is  a  far  better  insti- 
tution today  for  having  had  Jim  with 
us  for  two  decades.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  our  Nation  is  a 
far  better  place  offering  a  quality  of  a 
far  better  life  for  its  senior  citizens 
thanks  to  Jimmy  Burke's  forceful 
stewardship.  I  will  sorely  miss  his 
counsel  and  friendship. 

Thank  you. 


□  1850 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  now  yield  to  a  particular  favorite 
of  Jimmy  Burke,  an  individual  who 
represented  a  contiguous  district  from 
the  time  he  came  to  Congress  to  the 
time  I  was  privileged  to  replace  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gerry  Studds. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  observe  if  I  may  for  a 
moment  that  had  the  television  cam- 
eras been  capable  during  much  of  the 
speeches  in  the  memory  of  Jimmy  of 
panning  the  room  and  taking  a  look  at 
the  Members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  who  were  waiting  their 
turn  to  speak,  they  would  have  noticed 
that  more  often  than  not  we  were 
chuckling.  Let  me  suggest  that  not 
only  would  that  not  have  been  out  of 
disrespect  for  Jimmy  Burke,  but  it 
would  in  many  respects  have  been  the 
most  appropriate  way  and  the  most  re- 
spectful way  to  remember  a  man  who 
was  incapable  of  sitting  in  one  place 
for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  without 
himself  and  those  within  earshot  be- 
ginning to  chuckle.  He  brought  to  life 
a  twinkle  and  a  spark  and  a  sense  of 
humor  which  made  it  very  bearable 
and   very   pleasant   for  those   around 

him. 

I  remember,  it  is  hard  for  .someone 
my  age  to  say  that  I  remember  Jimmy 
Burke  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
both  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
Boston  in  the  year  before  I  was  born, 
but  I  remember  very  clearly  indeed 
coming  here  as  a  young  freshman  in 
1973  and  in  a  way  being  adopted  by 
Congressman  Burke,  It  is  quite  clear 
to  me  that  he  saw  in  me  what  he  re- 
called to  be  the  radical  youth  that  he 
thought  he  was  when  he  entered  the 
legislature  in  the  1930's.  There  was  an 
unending  stream  of  advice,  most  of  it 
very    sound,    indeed,    which    I    think 


many  of  us  were  privileged  to  receive 
over  the  years  from  Jimmy;  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  no  recollection  of  him 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  this 
House  would  be  complete  or  certainly 
not  appropriate  and  in  character  with- 
out some  recollections  of  really  the 
verbal  trademarks  of  Jimmy. 

For  example,  if  this  eulogy  had  oc- 
curred on  behalf  of  another  of  our  col- 
leagues, if  Jimmy  were  with  us  to- 
night, I  can  .say  with  absolute  certain- 
ty that  before  this  time  he  would  have 
come  down  this  aisle,  looked  at  each 
one  of  us,  one  in  a  row.  sitting  here 
solemnly  and  would  say,  "You  know, 
the  trouble  with  you  is  you  think  this 
place  is  on  the  level," 

I  think  all  of  us  will  recognize  that.  I 
remember  very  clearly  1  day.  more 
than  1  day,  of  flying  home  in  the 
coach  class  on  an  aircraft,  which  is  the 
habit  of  most  of  us.  and  each  time 
about  once  a  month  you  would  walk 
by  Jimmy  seated  looking  very  comfort- 
able in  the  first  class  section  and  you 
would  look  at  him.  and  say,  "Jimmy, 
what  are  you  doing  in  first  class?" 

And  he  would  look  at  you  and  say, 
"You  know,  it's  against  union  rules  to 
turn  down  a  benefit  when  it  is  axail- 
able  in  the  contract,"  and  we  would  all 
troop  back  to  the  coach. 

I  remember,  who  of  us  could  forget, 
who  would  hear  his  tomato  seed  bill. 
Years  after  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  stopped,  which  I  suspect 
was  because  of  the  enormous  public 
expense  involved,  the  practice  of 
making  available  free  seeds  to  the 
American  people.  Jimmy  Burke  decid- 
ed it  would  be  a  wonderful  idea  to  in- 
troduce legislation,  particularly  in  the 
era  of  high  inflation  and  difficult 
living  for  so  many  working  people,  to 
introduce  legislation  lo  once  again 
make  available  seeds  for  planting  to- 
matoes in  one's  home  garden, 

Mr.  Burke  suddenly  appeared  on  na- 
tional television  night  after  night,  on 
the  radio  and  newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  He  became  a  national  figure 
of  some  dimensions  long  before  he  was 
known,  I  think,  for  some  of  his  other 
legislative  accomplishments,  suggest- 
ing once  again  that  Americans  ought 
to  have  access  lo  free  seeds  to  grow  to- 
matoes in  their  home  gardens. 

I  have  never  seen  him  look  more 
ashen  or  more  shocked  than  the  day 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  an- 
nounced they  were  going  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  his  bill.  He  came  in  here  and 
he  was  something,  he  was  livid.  He 
said,  "I  have  an  issue  that  is  good  for 
at  least  a  decade  and  it  appears  that 
this  committee  is  going  to  hold  hear- 
ing.s  and  they  might  even  move  the 
bill.  "  He  was  quite  upset  about  that 
and  he  advised  me  in  my  first  term,  I 
was  the  cosponsor  and  the  author  at 
the  time  of  the  200-mile  fishing  limit 
bill,  and  when  it  became  clear  in  1974 
and  1975,  my  first  and  second  term. 


that  serious  legislative  progress  was 
being  made  and  the  bill  might  actually 
become  law,  he  took  me  aside  in  typi- 
cal Jimmy  Burke  fashion  and  he  said, 
"Let  me  give  you  some  advice.  That  is 
an  issue  that  is  worth  at  least  10  years. 
For  God's  sake,  don't  get  it  enacted 
into  law  in  your  second  term." 

He  was  always  there.  Of  course,  in 
the  course  of  giving  us  this  advice,  he 
was  eating  cigars.  Everybody  will  re- 
member that  Jimmy  went  through  I 
think  it  was  three  packs  of  cigars  a 
day  and  the  only  time  you  would  ever 
see  him  genuinely  upset  was  when 
someone  who  did  not  know  him  and 
did  not  know  better,  politely  lit  one  of 
them  when  he  was  not  looking.  Jimmy 
never  smoked,  at  least  I  gather  he  did 
in  earlier  years,  but  not  when  I  knew 
him:  but  he  certainly  literally  con- 
sumed cigars. 

He  was  a  master  of  the  frank.  Who 
of  us  could  forget  the  day  that  his 
office  discovered  years  after  anyone 
had  stopped  discussing  the  subject 
50,000  bomb  shelter  brochures  that 
were  available  for  frpe  from  some 
nameless  Federal  agency.  Wilhin  a 
matter  of  weeks,  they  appeared  all 
over  Quincy  and  Brockton.  Milton  and 
South  Boston. 

I  remember  Jimmy  saying  to  me  one 
day,  "You  know,  someone  has  an- 
nounced to  run  against  me. "  That 
.struck  him  as  ingratitude,  rather  than 
politics. 

He  said,  "You  know,  I  am  going  to 
go  home  and  I'm  going  to  say  lo  my 
people.  You  can't  afford  to  relire 
me.' 


He  said,  "If  you  think  it's  expensive 
keeping  me  in  office,  do  you  know 
what  my  pension  would  be  if  I  were 
defeated?  You  cant  afford  lo  relire 
me." 

I  think  he  knew  better  than  anyone 
else  rule  6.  Some  Members  may  not  re- 
member being  told  by  Jimmy  about 
rule  6,  but  he  would  say,  "Now,  look," 
if  you  were  getting  loo  serious,  re- 
member rule  6.  Rule  6  is  don't  take 
yourself  too  seriously,  and  there  are 
no  other  rules." 

I  must  say  that  the  way  I  remember 
Jimmy,  the  things  that  immediately 
came  lo  my  mind  as  I  sat  down  earlier 
today  and  thought,  now,  what  should 
one  appropriate!;,  say  in  remembering 
this  kind  and  gentle  man?  Almost 
without  exception,  they  were  the 
things  that  reminded  me  of  the  twin- 
kle and  the  humor  that  he  brought  to 
what  became  increasingly  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  for  all  of  us  a  less 
than  humorous  job  on  frequent  occa- 
sions. 

Beneath  the  humor,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  everyone  who  has 
spoken  from  our  delegation,  lay  a 
deeply  human  and  compassionate  man 
and  that  compassion  and  that  human- 
ity, I  think,  found  its  legislative  fulfill- 
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the  gentleman. 
D<I)NNELLY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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tenance  of  our  national  morale  as  a 
whole  in  the  economic  security  of  our 
senior  citizens  in  particular. 

In  his  home  district  he  was  and  will 
remain  a  legend  in  his  personal  con- 
cern and  effective  assistance  to  his 
constituents  and  their  communities  in 
their  special  problems  and  projects. 
But  above  all  else,  Jim  Burke  will  be 
longest  admired  and  best  remembered 
for  his  personal  qualities.  He  was  a 
very  warm  and  pleasant  human  being. 
He  was  an  individual  of  the  highest 
character,  competence,  and  compas- 
sion. He  was  honest  and  sincere  in  ev- 
erything he  did.  Titles  and  wealth 
made  no  influential  impression  upon 
him.  Jim  Burke  was  as  much  at  home 
with  the  janitor  in  the  basement  as  he 
was  with  the  company  president  in  the 
top  floor  suite  and  he  treated  both  of 
them  just  the  same.  He  said  and  he 
did  what  he  thought  was  morally  and 
politically  right.  His  conscience  was 
his  guide:  the  progress  of  the  Nation 
was  his  measurement. 

His  decisions,  based  on  these  stand- 
ards, could  not  be  changed  in  the 
slightest  either  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Burke  was  my 
long,  loyal,  and  dear  friend.  Since  he 
retired  from  the  House  I  have  missed 
him  and  will  forever  miss  his  daily 
good  cheer,  gentle  wit  and  hearty 
humor  and  encouraging  word.  He 
loved  life.  He  lived  with  it  fully.  For 
many  years  he  was  plagued  by  a  very 
serious  illness  but  he  never  com- 
plained. He  even  joked  about  it.  I 
spoke  to  him  2  weeks  ago  and  what 
was  he  doing?  He  wais  laying  in  bed  lis- 
tening to  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  By  his 
own  actions  he  held  up  the  spirits  of 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  frequently  in  his  company.  He  was 
a  person  of  unwavering  principle,  im- 
mense courage,  and  unsurpassed  patri- 
otism. In  a  critical  period  of  our  histo- 
ry, he  greatly  helped  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  his  people  in  the  integri- 
ty of  our  national  institution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  House  and  throughout  his 
commonwealth  the  name  Jim  Burke 
will  forever  recall  the  finest  attributes 
and  tradition  of  individual  service  to 
country,  to  friend,  to  neighbor,  and  to 
fellow  citizens.  His  truest  memorial  is 
the  example  of  his  own  life.  We  would 
all  do  well  to  try  to  imitate  it. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  gracious  and  lovely  wife  Eileen  and 
all  other  family  members  and  relatives 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow.  Brian,  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  in  offering 
this  special  order  for  such  a  great  guy. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  those  kind  words.  Let  me  yield  now 
to  an  individual  who  came  to  the  Con- 
gress as  I  succeeded  Mr.  Burke,  the 
Representative  from  what  we  call  the 
North  Shore  in  Massachusetts,  Nicho- 
las Mavroules. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  and 
commend  him  for  taking  out  a  special 
order  for  truly  a  very  good  person  in 
the  name  of  Jim  Burke. 

Today  we  honor  the  memory  of  a 
man,  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
who  like  no  other  graced  this  august 
Chamber,  this  forum  of  democracy. 
Today  we  mourn  the  passing  away  last 
Thursday  of  James  A.  Burke,  who  for 
20  years,  from  1959  through  1978  rep- 
resented the  good  people,  the  South 
Shore  District  of  Massachusetts.  In  an 
institution  tied  to  the  heartbeat  of  the 
Nation,  in  an  institution  whose  Mem- 
bers must  renew  their  mandate  every  2 
years  at  the  voting  booths,  in  an  insti- 
tution aptly  called  the  Peoples'  Court, 
James  A.  Burke  was  the  peoples' 
choice. 

Stories  abound  about  his  common 
touch,  his  hand  grabbing,  back  slap- 
ping, loving  embrace  that  he  blessed 
everyone  with,  the  high  and  the  low, 
statesmen  and  laborers.  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

He  traveled  a  wide  road  and  all  were 
invited  to  walk  with  him.  His  constitu- 
ents saw  that  in  his  willingness  to  go 
the  distance  for  him.  They  correctly 
judged  that  that  was  the  measure  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  they  repeat- 
edly returned  James  Burke  to  Con- 
gress. 

He  represented  all  that  is  good  about 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  his  passing  he  has  left  behind  a  fol- 
lowing of  men  and  women  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  service  to  the 
Nation  is  the  highest  calling  there  is. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  writ- 
ten many  articles  about  my  friend  and 
yours,  James  Burke,  but  the  two  that 
stand  out  and  certainly  exemplify  the 
character  of  the  man,  the  man  who  is 
such  a  good  person,  and  I  would  like  to 
just  very  briefly  read  you  two  quotes. 

During  the  time  when  he  was  having 
an  amputation  on  his  leg  and  his  leg 
was  being  operated  on;  and  General 
Dynamics  was  having  a  very  difficult 
time,  a  shipbuilding  industry  in  his 
district,  labor  negotiations  and  prob- 
lems, and  he  was  concerned;  and  he 
called  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Jack  Keough  of  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
and  Jack  Keough  said  to  him,  "What 
are  you  doing  calling  me  now,  Jim? 
You  have  got  enough  problems  with- 
out worrying  about  General  Dynam- 
ics." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Jim  Burke 
told  me,  told  Jack  Keough,  "My  boy, 
maybe  I  do  not  have  my  leg  any  more, 
and  I  will  never  end  up  kicking  field 
goals  for  the  Patriots,  but  there  are 
guys  down  there  that  have  to  keep 
food  on  the  tables  for  their  families. 
That  yard  has  to  stay  open.  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  it 
does." 
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Another  quote.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Jim  constantly  subscribed  to  Harry 
Truman's  philosophy  that  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  comes  from  the  payroll 
of  our  Nation,  that  is  why  he  was  for 
jobs,  jobs,  and  more  jobs,  and  I  think 
that  truly  describes  the  man  that  we 
praise  here  today.  Let  me  also  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  to 
all  members  of  his  family  and  again 
thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
for  taking  out  this  most  deserving  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Those  two  quotas 
from  those  two  newspaper  articles  I 
think  really  captured  the  essence  of 
what  this  fine  man  was  all  about  and 
what  his  life  was  dedicated  to  and  the 
type  of  commitment  that  he  really 
had  to  the  people  that  loved  him  so 
dearly  and  had  so  much  faith  in  him 
and    I    appreciate   your   participation 

here  today. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  here  today.  I  did  not 
know  the  gentleman  as  well  as  you  did 
and  the  others  who  have  served  with 
him  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  can  truly  say  the  little  bit 
that  I  knew  of  him  but  more  what  I 
have  read  about  him,  he  was  my  kind 
of  man  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  yield  to  my  dear  friend  who  also 
came  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
myself,  with  Mr.  Mavroules,  an  indi- 
vidual who  replaced  Jim  Burke  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  anybody  could  replace 
Jim  Burke  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Jim  Burke  was  a  tireless  public  serv- 
ant,  in   all   the  best   senses  of  those 
words,  with  a  public  career  that  lasted 
some  40  years.  During  that  time,  he 
worked  for  his  hometown,  the  city  of 
Boston,    for    the    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  his  country  in 
the    U.S.    Congress.    Through    all    his 
various  tours  of  duty,   however,  Jim 
Burke  would  have  maintained  that  he 
was  serving  the  same  boss— the  people. 
After  working  his  way  through  Suf- 
folk Law  School,  Jim  ran  for  and  won 
a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Leg- 
islature.   He    held    that    seat    for    10 
years,  eventually  serving  as  assistant 
majority   leader.    He   interrupted   his 
career  in  the  legislature  to  enlist  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  II,  where  he 
was  decorated  four  times.  He  returned 
to  the  State  legislature  in  1945  and  in 
1958,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Jim  put  in  another 
20  years  on  the  11th  District  calendar 
before   retiring   the   seat   to   our  col- 
league, Brian  Donnelly. 


It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  Jim  left  his 
mark  in  Congress.  He  proved  to  be  a 
tireless  worker  on  the  committee, 
where  he  served  under  Chairmen 
Wilbur  Mills  and  Al  Ullman.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  he  became  a  nationally 
known  advocate  for  older  Americans. 
Jim  rarely  missed  a  vote  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
in  particular,  the  older  Americans  of 
this  country,  although  near  the  end  of 
his  term,  he  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. Well  after  his  retirement  from 
this  body,  Jim  Burke  remained  active 
on  these  issues  and  for  this  leadership, 
we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Jim  Burke  was  a  dedicated  Member 
of  this  body  who  constantly  demon- 
strated his  integrity,  his  intelligence, 
and  his  independence  of  mind.  I  know 
that  he  has  been  and  will  remain  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  this  body  in  1978,  Jim  Burke  was 
just  retiring.  I  was  honored  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  am  well  aware 
of  the  responsibilities  that  go  along 
with  such  an  assignment.  I  only  hope 
that  I  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  to  the  Congress 
and  the  committee. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Brian 
Donnelly,  for  requesting  this  special 
order  today  and  I  want  to  join  him  in 
sending  my  deepest  condolences  to 
Jim's  family  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much. 

I  am  privileged  now  to  yield  to  an  in- 
dividual who  worked  so  closely  with 
Jim  Burke  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  especially  on  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee,  an  individual 
who  succeeded  Jim  as  chairman  of 
that  important  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Jake  Pickle  of  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donnelly), 
and  I  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
House  Members  for  taking  this  time. 
It  is  good  that  we  can  reflect  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  life  of  our  dear 
friend,  Jim  Burke. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
Mr.  William  Colmer  had  been  in  the 
Congress  for  nearly  40  years.  He  haled 
from  Mississippi.  He  told  me  the  first 
day  I  was  here,  he  said,  "Jake,  what- 
ever you  have  done  in  the  past,  what- 
ever friends  you  have  made,  you  can 
remember,  but  you  will  never  make 
better  acquaintances  or  dearer  friends 
than  you  will  here  in  this  House,  no 
matter  how  long  you  stay  here. "  He 
said,  "Just  remember  that." 

I  found  that  Bill  Colmer  was  exactly 
right  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  men  I 


have  ever  served  with  was  Jim  Burke. 
Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  speakers. 

It  did  not  take  Jim  Burke  long  to  get 
warmed  up  for  a  speech.  If  he  decided 
all  at  once  he  wanted  to  make  an  ad- 
dress, he  could  do  it,  and  he  could  go. 
He  could  go  from  zero  speed  to  60 
miles  an  hour  in  nothing  flat. 

Then  he  could  go  into  the  cloakroom 
and  he  would  turn  to  his  colleagues 
and  say,  "You  know,  they  may  take 
me  too  seriously  on  that."  And  he 
would  laugh  and  he  would  turn  to  a 
new  Member  and  say,  "Now,  don't  ever 
let  this  job  get  too  serious  with  you." 
He  was  that  kind  of  an  individual. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  think  that  this 
Nation  owes  Jim  Burke  a  great  vote  of 
thanks,  much  greater  than  the  aver- 
age person  realizes.  I  served  with  him 
for  a  few  years  as  a  member  of  his 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security. 

For  over  25  to  30  years  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  given  away  more  benefits 
and  given  more  benefits,  and  Jim 
Burke  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
that  we  start  making  some  changes.  It 
fell  his  very  difficult  task  to  try  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  overpayments  we  had 
made,  overextensions  that  we  had 
made  back  in  the  early  1970s. 

In  1977  Jim  Burke  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  advanced  somt  recom- 
mendations and  changes  such  as  de- 
coupling and  tried  to  correct  some  of 
the  flaws  we  had  made  in  the  earlier 
cost  of  living  COLA  grants. 

That  was  not  easy  to  do.  But  at  that 
time  in  1977  the  overall  long-term  def- 
icit of  the  social  security  trust  fund 
was  in  excess  of  8  percent.  That  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  Our 
social  security  trust  fund  would  have 
gone  broke  within  2  or  3  years  had  we 
not  made  some  changes. 

A  lot  of  people  look  back  and  say, 
"Oh,  the  changes  that  we  made  in 
1977  were  supposed  to  cure  every- 
thing," and  they  did  not. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  if  Jim  Burke, 
under  his  leadership,  had  not  recom- 
mended those  changes,  we  would  have 
much,  much  more  serious  trouble  in 
social  security.  As  it  was,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non) has  said,  he  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  elderly  citizens  and  this 
Nation  owes  him  a  great  vote  of 
thanks  because  as  chairman  of  the 
first  committee  on  social  security  he 
pointed  the  way  toward  solvency,  and 
I  think  this  Nation  owes  him  a  great 
vote  of  thanks. 

Serving  with  him  on  the  committee 
was  a  great  pleasure.  We  knew  pretty 
much  how  Jim  would  vote  and  we 
knew  exactly  how  he  would  respond  if 
you  tested  him  or  if  you  put  him  to 
the  question.  He  was  always  predict- 

It  would  not  take  Jim  very  much  dif- 
ficulty to  delve  into  a  speech  against 
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like  to  recall  at  one  time  just 

ago  when  we  were  all  invit- 
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went  into  several  things  that  had  hap- 
pened. Then  when  he  finished  Jim 
said.  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you"— and  the  President  said, 
"Oh.  yes,  Jim,  and  another  thing." 
And  about  three  or  four  times  he  tried 
to  make  his  point  that  he  needed  some 
help  with  the  Navy  shipyard,  and  he 
said  that  finally  time  ran  out  and  the 
man  came  in  and  said,  'President 
Johnson,  I  am  sorry,  these  other  dele- 
gations are  here  now,  the  photogra- 
phers are  waiting,  and  we  will  have  to 
move  on  to  the  next  appointment." 

So  the  President  turned  to  Jim  and 
Jim  was  just  crestfallen  because  he 
had  not  even  gotten  any  of  his  sales 
pitch  in,  much  less  gotten  his  project, 
and  he  started  to  the  door  and  he  won- 
dered why  in  the  world  had  the  Presi- 
dent done  that  to  him.  The  President 
finally  turned  and  said,  "Jim,  just  a 
minute.  Before  you  leave,  I  am  sorry 
time  ran  out,"  he  said,  "but  before  you 
leave,  be  prepared  when  you  go  out 
that  door  to  tell  the  press  how  you 
twisted  my  arm,  because  those  report- 
ers out  there  are  asking  how  in  the 
world  you  sold  me  on  keeping  that 
Navy  yard  open."  He  said,  "I  have  al- 
ready called  the  Navy  and  told  them 
to  do  it."  He  said,  "It  is  done.  Now  you 
go  out  and  take  the  credit  and  make  a 
big  speech,  a  typical  Jim  Burke 
speech."  And  Jim  said,  "I  did." 

You  know  he  knew  how  the  system 
worked  and  so  President  Johnson 
knew  how  the  system  worked  and  they 
were  great  friends.  I  like  to  recall  that 
story  thinking  that  there  were  two 
men  who  knew  how  to  work  together 
to  help  their  country. 

I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  Jim  Burke.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  men  that  I 
have  ever  known,  and  he  hais  meant  a 
lot  to  this  country.  I  hope  his  family 
and  his  friends  in  Boston  know  that  of 
all  of  the  men  who  served  in  this  Con- 
gress, none  was  more  colorful  and 
more  interesting  and  more  delightful 
or  more  effective  for  his  country  than 
the  Honorable  Jim  Burke. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  those  wonderful  remarks  and  those 
very  Jim  Burke  type  of  stories. 

I  thought  one  of  the  greatest  trage- 
dies when  Mr.  Burke  decided  not  to 
run  in  1978  is  that  he  was  leaving 
when  the  advent  of  television  was 
coming  to  the  House  floor.  I  think 
America  missed,  by  not  seeing  Mr. 
Burke  at  his  best  when  he  talked 
about  shoes,  and  ships,  and  imports, 
and  the  jobs  of  the  people,  and  bread 
and  butter.  That  was  an  essence  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  I  think  some- 
times we  slip  away  from  a  little  bit  in 
this  television  age  that  we  are  in. 

Also  the  other  part  of  his  work  on 
the  .social  security,  the  medicare,  the 
medicaid,  the  SSI  for  the  di-sabled  and 
the  blind.  There  are  Jim  Burkes  fin- 
gerprints all  over  almost  all  of  that 
legislation  in  the  so-called  Great  Soci- 


ety years  and  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's,  and  there  are  so  many 
people  that  have  been  affected  in  a 
positive  A-ay  by  his  work  and  his  stead- 
fastness that  never  even  knew  his 
name. 

But  we  did  and  people  like  yourself 
who  have  worked  so  closely  with  him. 
And  the  Burke  family  especially  will 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  wonderful 
remarks. 

n  1920 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  say  that  I  can  still  see  Jim 
Burke  making  his  speech,  walking 
around  the  floor  with  one  of  those 
cigars,  a  traditional  Jimmy  Burke 
trademark,  a  big  fat  cigar. 

Now  he  never  lit  it,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
but  he  always  had  them,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

We  used  to  say:  When  Jimmy  Burke 
dies  and  goes  to  heaven,  we  won't  have 
to  know  which  way  he  was  going,  we 
could  just  follow  the  trail  of  cigars  up 
to  the  pearly  gates. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  kind  remarks. 

Believe  me.  Jimmy  is  up  in  those 
pearly  gates. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Burke, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Henry  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, both  those  from  Massachu- 
setts as  well  as  other  States,  to  express 
my  grief  and  great  disappointment 
when  I  heard  the  sad  news  that 
Jimmy  had  passed  on. 

Somehow  or  other  I  had  expected  he 
would  be  with  us  for  many  more  years. 

I  happen  to  have  been  one  of  those 
who  was  with  Jim  the  last  night  of  the 
session  in  1979  when  we  had  that  36- 
hour  continuous  session  of  the  House. 
Just  to  say  the  words,  'Jimmy  Burke" 
is  to  evoke  a  gentility,  a  friendship,  a 
warmth  that  those  who  got  to  know 
him  very  well  know  that  his  name  is 
synonymous  with  warmth  and  friend- 
ship. But  above  all  on  that  particular 
night  when  we  were  here  until  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  waiting  for  that 
conference  on  social  security,  it  was 
Jim  who  came  in  and  alerted  me.  I  sat 
with  him  because  by  that  time  he  had 
to  go  in  a  wheelchair  and  he  was  indig- 
nant as  I  had  seldom  seen  him  because 
he  came  to  report  that  the  conferees 
had  tacked  on  a  $450  million- giveaway 
in  social  security  funds. 


It  was  Jim  Burke  whom  I  contacted 
in  the  interim,  incidentally,  after 
those  amendments,  because  of  his 
great  expertise  in  what  I  have  always 
felt,  had  he  been  listened  to  and  fol- 
lowed, the  investment  practices  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  would  have  pre- 
vented if  they  had  been  adopted  along 
Jim's  recommendations  some  of  the 
crises  in  one  or  two  of  those  funds. 

So  when  one  considers  evoking  Jim 
Burke's  memory  not  only  the  traits  of 
his  character  which  have  been  so  elo- 
quently presented  tonight,  but  his  ex- 
pertise as  a  legislator  in  those  chores 
he  was  assigned,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  social  security  legislation,  one 
must  marvel  and  make  sure  that  the 
record  reflects  that. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  last  words  he  said,  that  was 
about  6:30  in  the  morning  after  we 
had  been  here  in  session,  on  that 
Sunday  morning  when  I  heard  that  he 
was  going  to  retire  I  expressed  dismay 
and  disappointment  and  he  said, 
"Well,  Henry.  I  want  to  go  back  now 
while  I  still  have  time  to  smell  the 
roses  and  enjoy  the  music.  " 

I  am  sure  that  Jim  in  Heaven  now  is 
doing  precisely  that. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  this  evening. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Texas  for  those 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panett.*). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
also  for  having  this  special  tribute  to 
Representative  Jimmy  Burke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Representative  James  A. 
Burke,  who  passed  away  last  week. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in 
only  one  Congress  with  Jimmy  Burke, 
but  during  that  time,  I  found  him  to 
be  one  of  the  friendliest  and  most  con- 
scientious members  of  this  body.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  was  confined  to 
a  wheelchair.  Jimmy  Burke  continued 
to  be  the  greatest  protector  of  the 
social  security  system  in  the  Congress, 
as  he  had  been  for  many  years.  In  his 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  serious 
problems  of  social  security,  he  left  a 
legacy  of  concern  and  responsibility. 

In  addition.  Jimmy  Burke  was  a 
hard  worker  for  his  own  Boston  and 
South  Shore  constituents  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  certain  that  they  will 
mi.ss  him  a  great  deal.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  expressing  sympa- 
thy to  the  family  of  Jimmy  Burke.  I 
hope  they  can  find  solace  in  the  fact 
that  the  memory  and  the  results  of 
the  public  service  he  provided  will  live 
on. 


Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  my  friend  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. 

D  1930 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  there  are 
many  Members  who  have  submitted 
statements,  who  could  not  be  here  this 
evening,  who  want  to  go  on  record  in  a 
very  small  way,  in  a  way  that  is  set 
aside  especially  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  we  might,  in  our  little  way, 
place  in  the  history  books  of  this 
Nation  the  achievements  and  the  goals 
and  the  type  of  person  that  this  great 
man  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  various  editorials. 
[F'-om  the  Patriot-U'dger.  Quincy  (Mas.s.). 
Oct.  14.  1983] 
Jimmy  Burke 
James  A.  Burke  was  a  10-lerm  congres.s- 
man    and    a    powerful    figure    in    the   U.S. 
Hou.se    of    Representatives.    But    he   never 
forgot  where  home  base  was— back  in    'the 
district  ".  what  was  then  Ilie  11th  district, 
stretching  from  four  Boston  wards  to  Brock- 
ton, and  he  knew  who  he  was  representing, 
the  people  back  home. 

More  than  anything  else.  Jimmy  Burke 
was  a  "bread  and  butter"  politician  who 
cared  about  the  people  who  elected  him  and 
spent  hours  answering  their  mail  and  trying 
to  help  with  their  problems.  That  was  why 
the  Milton  Democrat  spent  20  yearb  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  breath- 
ing hard  at  election  time,  and,  a.^  he  was 
fond  of  pointing  out.  spending  hardly  any 
money  on  campaigning.  It  was  not  a  pohli- 
cal  challenger  who  finally  forced  Burke  into 
retirement  in  1979.  it  was  failing  health,  and 
yesterday  Jimmy  Burke's  life  ended  after  73 
years. 

Burke  was  not  a  pretentious  man.  but  he 
had  clout  in  Wa-shington  and  knew  how  to 
use  it.  In  visits  with  The  Patriot  L.yer  edito- 
rial board  Burke  would  wave  his  prop  cigar 
and  chide  us  for  urging  reforms  in  the  Con- 
gressional seniority  system.  That  .seniority, 
which  had  ultimately  made  him  the  second- 
ranking  member  on  the  powerful  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  Important 
to  Quincy  and  the  South  Shore,  he  lemined 
us.  "Yes,  I've  always  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  seniority  system,  "  he  once  remarked. 
"Of  course,  that's  once  I  had  the  seniority.  " 
Burke  used  his  clout  to  help  individual 
constituents  with  their  personal  problems  as 
well  as  the  economic  interests  of  his  district. 
He  fought  for  more  contracts  for  the  ship- 
yard in  Quincy,  for  changes  in  the  financing 
of  the  Social  Security  system,  for  the  reten- 
tion of  decentralized  postal  service,  for  the 
protection  of  American  jobs. 

Seeking  to  protect  American  jobs,  he  co- 
sponsored  one  of  the  last  decade's  most  con- 
troversial blUs-the  Burke-Harike  bill  to  re- 
strict foreign  imports— that  many,  including 
this  newspaper,  regarded  as  a  retreat  into 
trade  protectionism  that  ultimately  would 
be  an  economic  disaster  for  the  country.  But 
Burke  maintained  he  had  filed  it  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  problems  of  foreign 
business  competition,  and  bantered.  I 
might  even  vote  against  it  myself. " 

He  was  proud  of  his  attendance  record  in 
Congress,  and  rarely  mis.sed  a  committee 
meeting  or  a  recorded  vote.  And  when  his 
health  forced  his  retirement,  he  left  with 
.some  regrets  but  with  dignity:  "I  always  said 
I  wanted  to  leave  while  the  music'.s  playing 


and  I  can  still  smell  the  roses.  That's  what 
I'm  doing." 

[Editorial  from  the  Brockton.  Mass.. 
Enterprise.  Oct.  16,  1983] 
Servant  of  the  People 
Too  many  politicians,  on  both  the  state 
and  national   level,  rise  to  prominence  by 
identifying    with    the    so-called     "common 
man"— and  then  promptly  discard  him  once 
ihey  are  ensconced  in  positions  of  power. 
That  wasn't  Jimmy  Burke's  style. 
James  A.  Burke,  who  died  Thursday  at 
the  age  of  73.  represented  the  city  of  Brock- 
ton as  its  congressman  for  20  years  and  was 
a  public  servant— in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
term— for  42  years.  He  was  called  a   "bread 
and    butter"    politician,    meaning    lha>    he 
cared— truly  cared— about  the  everyday  con- 
cerns of  his  constituents,  the  people  who 
put  him  in  office  in  the  hope  tht  their  con- 
cerns—their hopes  and   their  fears— would 
be    given    expression    in    the    corridors    of 
power. 

Jimmy  Burke  never  forgot  them.  He  never 
forgot  the  people  who  had  placed  their  trust 
in  him.  He  never  got  carried  away  by  sell- 
importance.  He  always  knew  where  his  duty 
lay. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  should 
adopt  as  his  own  the  truly  disenfranchised 
in  this  nation— the  elderly  who.  particularly 
in  this  youth-orientated  society  of  today, 
feel  they  have  been  discarded  and  forgotten. 
While  liis  colleagues  addressed  themselves 
to  more  lofty  issues.  Jimmy  Burke  devoted 
his  life  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  elderly, 
and  he  saw  his  efforts  come  into  fruition 
with  the  adoption  of  'he  Medicaid  and  Med- 
icare programs  which  are  in  effect  today. 

Those  programs,  so  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  older  Americans  struggling  along  on  fixed 
incomes,  will  stand  as  Jimmy  Burkes  epi- 
taph—and no  public  servant  will  ever  have  a 
finer  one. 

"He  was."  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  eulogized 
"one  of  those  rare  public  servants  who 
never  lost  touch  with  the  common  man.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  climbing  a  gangplank 
in  the  Quincy  Naval  Shipyard  to  meet  work- 
ers as  he  was  sitting  down  with  heads  of 
staff  in  the  nation's  capital. " 
We  will  remember  him  that  way. 


[Editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald.  Oct.  15. 

19831 

John  and  Jimm'V 

Both  John  W.  McCormack  anc!  Jimmy 
Burke  were  bread-and-butter  politicians  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  They  seldom 
made  either  headlines  or  stump-busting 
speeches,  either  in  Congress  or  their  dis- 
tricts—but they  managed  to  accomplish 
quite  a  bit  for  their  constituents  and  the 
commonwealth  during  their  years  in  Wash- 
ington. 

That's  why  it  is  understandable  that,  de- 
spite all  they  did.  the  extent  of  their 
achievements  was  not  really  appreciated 
while  they  were  alive,  and  is  only  now  being 
fully  realized  and  praised. 

For  the  former  speaker  of  the  U.S.  House. 
the  honor  comes  in  the  establishment  of  the 
John  W.  McCormack  In.stilute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  the  University  of  Mas.sachusetts  at 
Boston  to  promote  informed  debate  and 
encourage  active  participation  in  govern- 
mental affairs  ...  Ho^  help  recruit  and 
train  leaders  for  the  public  and  private 
sector." 

For  Burke,  who  was  forced  by  failing 
health  to  retire  in  1979  after  a  long  career 
in  the  Legislature  and  as  congressman  from 
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r  istrict.  the  appreciation  comes  in 

to   his  memory   following   his 

irsday.   Burke  likely  knew  more 

.  Security  and  Medicare  than 

colleagues  in  Washington,  and 

tirelessly   to   strengthen   them.    In 

.  are  many  who  are  convinced 

reforms  he  urged  from  the  early 

been  accepted.  Social  Security 

have  fallen  on  the  hard  times 

harsher  reform  last  year. 

IS  both  a  friend  to  senior  citizens 

consta  nt  champion  of  their  cause.  They 

im.  and  so  should  we  all.  He  and 

McCprmack  were  exemplars  of  politics 
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Mr.  FrtANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
4iy  deep  gratitude  to  my  col- 
DoNNELLY  for  Calling  this 
oijder  on  behalf  of  his  very  able 
well  loved   predecessor,   the   late 
^rke.   It   is  very  appropriate 
Donnelly  has  taken  up  the 
oider,  because  he  is  serving  the 
the  11th  district  very  much 
tr4dition  of  responsible  and  con- 
service   that   the   late   Mr. 
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Speaker,  a  year  ago  today,  I  and 
others    were    quoting    Jimmy 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
expert— both  in  terms  of  the 
)lved,  and  even  more  impor- 
I  erms  of  the  principles  which 
be  brought  to  bear.  I  am  re- 
social  security,  and  to  the 
with     which     Jimmy     Burke 
tirelessly  for  a  better  and 
aitable   system:    "One    third, 
one  third,"— which  means 
enues  to  help  pay  for  social 
medicare,  and  disability. 
B  irke  knew   that  system   well 
l^ew  long  before  many  others 
ive  action  would  be  neces- 
were  to  preserve  the  princi- 
social  security  ought  to  pro- 
people  in  their  retirement 
e  of  dignity  and  comfort  and 
He  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the   system   entirely    by   a 
regressive    payroll    tax    on 
pioyer  and  the  employee  was 
\gt\.  and  that  a  significant  in- 
general  revenues  would  be 
loth  to  improve  the  equity  of 
jase  of  social  security,  and  to 
an    adequate    benefit    level, 
nany    supposed    experts    and 
lefused   to   listen,  Jim   Burke 
for  this  idea.  He  was  right 
his  idea  remains  right  today, 
was  not  only  as  a  staunch  de- 
jf    social    security    that    Jim 
e  ideared  himself  to  the  people 
to  his  colleagues  in 
and  to  others.  His  candor, 
his  friendliness,  and  his  dedi- 
the  people  he  served  were 
shing  marks  in  an  outstand- 
career.    At    a    time    when 
concerned  about  artificial- 
politics,  and  about  a  tenden- 
tiie  cosmetic  to  outweight  the 
substani  ive.  it  does  us  all  good  to  re- 
memben  the  straightforward  and  ef- 
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fective  style  and  substance  of  the  late 
James  Burke. 

All  of  us  in  Massachusetts  mourn  his 
passing.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  calling  this 
special  order  to  honor  our  late  col- 
league Jimmy  Burke.  His  recent  death 
was  a  loss  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  people  of  our  Nation.  He 
served  both  of  them  well  and  his 
family  deserves  our  condolences. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1976, 
Jimmy  Burke  was  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  career.  As  a  young 
Congressman.  Jimmy  Burke  provided 
a  good  example  of  someone  who 
picked  out  an  issue  important  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  social  security, 
and  mastered  the  issue  to  the  point 
where  he  had  the  respect  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security.  Jimmy 
Burke  watched  over  the  rise  of  our 
social  security  system  and  nurtured  its 
growth.  He  was  responsible  for  the  dif- 
ficult amendments  passed  in  1978  and 
the  passage  of  that  act  stands  as  a 
final  tribute  to  his  skill  as  legislator, 
chairman,  and  compEissionate  citizen. 

Any  Member  would  be  proud  of  the 
career  of  Jimmy  Burke.  For  20  years 
he  represented  the  people  of  the  11th 
district.  And  for  20  years  he  looked 
after  the  senior  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, long  before  many  other  people 
recognized  the  unique  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Jimmy  Burke  also 
fought  hard  on  an  issue  which  is  now- 
becoming  popular:  fairness.  Through- 
out his  career  in  Congress  and  his  ef- 
forts on  the  social  security  system. 
Jimmy  Burke  felt  that  the  poor  of  this 
country  were  paying  too  much  of  their 
income  for  social  security.  His  champi- 
oning of  the  formula  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third  is  a  tribute  to  his 
touch  with  the  common  man.  The  best 
thing  about  Jimmy  Burke  was  that 
even  though  he  enjoyed  power  and  in- 
fluence in  Washington,  he  never  lost 
touch  with  the  people  of  the  11th  dis- 
trict and  never  forgot  that  they  were 
the  reason  he  was  here. 

When  Jimmy  Burke  decided  not  to 
run  in  1978,  he  said  one  should  "leave 
while  the  music  is  playing."  As  a 
young  Congressman  who  was  facing 
his  first  reelection,  that  statement 
showed  me  a  lot  of  class,  and  I  ad- 
mired his  ability  to  retire  with  grace 
and  honor.  Jimmy  Burke  left  while 
the  music  was  playing,  and  they  were 
playing  his  song.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  I 
extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of 
former  Representative  James  A. 
Burke.  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  Chamber  for  12  years 
and  during  that  time.  I  found  him  to 
be  a  delightful  and  entertaining  man. 


In  addition,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
public  speakers  this  House  has  ever 
had. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  chance 
to  work  with  Jimmy  Burke.  I  know  he 
was  well  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  he 
represented  so  well  between  1959  and 
1979.  He  was  an  outstanding  leader 
and  he  will  be  mis.sed.« 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  with  deep  sadness  the  passing  of 
a  former  colleague.  Representative 
James  A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  and 
today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  remembering  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  champion  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly. 

Although  we  served  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  was  well  aware  of 
and  admired  the  joy.  enthusiasm,  and 
tireless  attitude  he  brought  to  his 
work.  The  record  shows  his  loyalty  to 
his  country  and  the  service  that  he 
gave  to  the  Government.  He  held 
public  office  for  more  than  40  years 
beginning  in  the  State  legislature  then 
serving  as  registrar  in  Boston.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Army 
with  counterintelligence. 

During  his  20  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  he  loyally  championed  and  cre- 
atively contributed  to  legislation 
which  significantly  improved  the  wel- 
fare of  the  elderly.  He  served  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  before 
taking  his  post  on  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  As  the  vice 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee, he  fought  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  system. 
His  career  in  politics  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  genuine  compassion  and 
sincere  warmth  that  he  felt  for  his 
fellow  man. 

He  had  an  unique  opportunity  to 
contribute  creatively  and  constructive- 
ly to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  elder- 
ly and  we  can  say  that  he  was  always 
more  than  equal  to  the  task.  The 
House  and  the  elderly  of  this  Nation 
had  a  cherished  friend  in  Jim  Burke, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  sympa- 
thy and  condolences  to  his  widow  and 
those  of  us  who  will  miss  him.» 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  fine  man,  a  dear 
friend  who  served  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  20  years.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  late  Congressman  James  A. 
Burke,  who  passed  away  last  Thursday 
in  Boston. 

From  1959  to  1979,  Jimmy  Burke 
was  an  uncompromising  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 
He  was  a  scrappy  defender  of  the 
sacred  trust  placed  in  Government  to 
protest  its  citizens  from  want,  hunger, 
and  poverty.  No  one  can  doubt  his 
total  commitment  to  making  America 
a  land  of  opportunity  for  Americans  of 


all  faiths  and  races.  This  was  his 
dream,  and  this  was  his  cause. 

I  was  particularly  saddened  by  his 
untimely  death  because  I  knew  him 
well.  His  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee suited  him  perfectly,  and 
he  tutored  me  well  in  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  committee.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  vigor  who  was  a  mentor  for 
many  young  Members  of  the  House.  I 
feel  privileged  to  have  known  him  inti- 
mately. 

There  will  never  be  another  man  like 
Jimmy  Burke.  His  legacy  is  unique, 
and  can  only  be  admired.  God  bless 

him.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
fact,  the  entire  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, lost  a  fine  public  servant  and  citi- 
zen when  former  Representative 
James  Burke  succumbed  to  a  long  ill- 
ness last  Thursday  after  a  valiant 
fight.  His  colleagues  admire  his  cour- 
age and  his  strength. 

Jimmy  Burke  began  his  public  serv- 
ice career  at  a  time  when  America  was 
struggling  to  pull  itself  out  of  depres- 
sion. Years  later,  he  would  remember 
the  suffering  caused  by  economic  de- 
spair as  he  sought  out  assistance  for 
declining  industries  in  his  district. 

When  the  country  threw  its  energies 
against  the  Axis  nations  in  World  War 
II.  James  Burke  was  there,  serving  in 
the  Army.  While  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  he  maintained  a  keen 
sense  of  his  constituents'  needs  and 
wishes.  During  his  years  in  Congress, 
he  returned  frequently  to  his  district 
and  grew  to  know  his  constituents 
even  better.  From  them  he  took  a  wish 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
Nation's  elderly  and  translated  it  into 
legislation  for  an  equitable  social  secu- 
rity system. 

He  was  a  great  legislator— we  shared 
many  battles,  and  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him.  There  was  no  one 
whose  advice  was  more  trusted;  he  was 
a  great  friend.  He  served  his  communi- 
ty in  so  many  ways,  always  taking  an 
active  part  in  charitable  and  religious 
institutions.  My  deepest  condolences 
go  out  to  his  dear  wife,  Aileen,  and  to 
the  rest  of  his  family.  I  join  them  and 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
a  fine  patriot,  brave  man.  and  true 
friend.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
passage  of.  and  commemorating  the 
career  of.  one  of  the  great  Members  of 
Congress  of  our  time. 

Jimmy  Burke  died  this  October  13. 
but  we  shall  always  remember  him. 
and  the  country  will  always  benefit 
from  his  good  deeds. 

He  was  a  wise  and  seasoned  veteran 
of  Congress  when  I  joined  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1975,  and 
Jimmy  was  one  of  those  who  helped 
teach  and  mold  me  in  the  ways  of  the 


committee,  and  in  concerns  for  the  el- 
derly and  retired. 

I  know  Jimmy  is  famous  throughout 
Massachusetts  for  his  meticulous  at- 
tention—one could  almost  say  care  and 
feeding— of  constituents. 

But  he  was  also  a  fine  national 
statesman,  a  leadei  on  social  security 
and  a  prophet  on  the  need  to  make 
major  reforms  in  the  system. 

In  the  past  4  years,  and  particularly 
under  this  administration,  the  poverty 
level  has  climbed  to  15  percent,  the 
highest  level  since  1965.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
elderly  and  retired  poverty  rate  is 
below  the  national  average.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  great  work  for  social 
security  that  Jimmy  Burke  did  during 
his  tenure  on  Ways  and  Means. 

With  his  constant  companion  of  a 
cigar.  Jimmy  often  looked  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  novel  about  old  politi- 
cians—but he  was  a  forward  thinker, 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  his  people  safe  in  his  magnani- 
mous heart.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  one  of  our  former  colleagues  in 
the  House,  Representative  James  A. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

I  remember  Jimmy  well.  He  was  a 
delightful  man,  a  great  story  teller 
and  a  wit  whose  humor  enlivened 
many  moments  in  Congress.  Jimmy 
was  also  a  capable,  knowledgeable  and 
effective  Representative  who  served 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  well 
during  his  years  in  the  House.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  Jimmy  Burke. 

Jimmy's  passing  is  a  loss  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him.  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  his  family.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SAVING  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 
OF  SELF  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  this  evening  about  the 
importance  of  honesty  in  saving  the 
American  system  of  self-government. 
Every  American  knows  we  face  a  time 
of  great  change  and  that  time  of  great 
change  means  good  news  and  bad 
news.  On  aging,  the  good  news  is  that 
more  of  us  are  living  longer.  The  bad 
news  is  that  it  costs  more,  our  children 


and  grandchildren  have  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  and  medical  costs  go  up  as  we 
grow  older.  But  those  are  not  really 
bad  news  items,  because  it  is  good  that 
we  are  living  longer. 

On  health  care,  the  good  news  is 
that  we  have  better  technology,  we  are 
able  to  save  more  lives,  and  more 
people  are  able  to  survive  diseases  that 
once  upon  a  time  would  have  killed 
them. 

The  bad  news  is  that  a  better  and 
higher  technology  and  a  more  com- 
plex medical  system  are  very  expen- 
sive. 

On  education,  the  good  news  is  that 
every  American  adult  and  child  lives 
close  to  a  college,  high  school  or  voca- 
tional technical  school.  The  bad  news 
is  that  by  including  everyone  in  our 
education  system,  we  have  adopted 
practices  that  are  not  very  effective. 
Because  of  this,  we  have  to  rethink 
and  reform  our  education  system. 

On  the  military,  the  good  news  is 
that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
peace  with  Russia  since  World  War  II. 
Though  we  are  militarily  very  power- 
ful, the  bad  news  is  that  the  Pentagon 
is  a  large  complex  bureaucracy.  And  in 
fact,  we  have  to  overhaul  it  fundamen- 
tally if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive as  a  Nation  into  the  next  century. 
With  so  much  good  and  bad  news,  it 
is  no  wonder  we  are  all  confused  by 
this  era  of  change.  All  of  us  know  that 
because  of  computers  and  space  and 
biology  and  the  many  different  break- 
throughs in  science,  our  lives  are  dif- 
ferent now.  They  will  be  even  more 
different  in  the  future. 

That  is  why  millions  of  Americans 
buy  Alvin  Tofflers  book  "The  Third 
Wave:"  millions  more  buy  John  Nais- 
bett's  book  "Megatrends; "  and  the 
greatest  bestseller  in  business  books  is 
Peters  and  Waterman's  "In  Search  of 
Excellence, "  a  book  which  looks  at 
American  companies  to  find  our  how 
we  can  better  manage  ourselves. 

Almost  all '  Americans  realize  their 
country  is  being  challenged  and  they 
want  to  help.  They  know  the  world 
has  changed  and  that  it  is  time  that 
we,  as  a  country,  change.  Most  Ameri- 
cans know  that  their  own  lives  are 
chnaging.  They  are  getting  different 
jobs.  They  are  living  in  different 
places.  They  are  doing  different 
things. 

Indeed,  many  Americans  wonder 
why  their  Government  is  so  far  off 
from  responding  to  reality. 

If  you  take  the  ability  to  travel  as  an 
example  of  how  much  the  world  has 
changed,  from  the  time  we  tamed 
horses  about  6,000  years  ago  up  to 
1800.  the  fastest  man  could  go  was 
about  20  miles  an  hour.  Then,  around 
1820.  we  invented  the  steam  locomo- 
tive. By  1900.  the  railroad  moved  the 
speed  of  travel  up  to  100  miles  an 
hour— five  times  faster  than  before. 
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I,  (or  one.  am  not  g  jir.t;  to  stand  by  silent-     are  a!uo  going  to  appear  on  radio  and  TV        I  urge  your  hf!p  in  «.ur  Campaign  To  Ssve 
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Americans    however,    are 
to    bringing    Government 
iro  .  Americans  are  commit- 
dpcentralization    and    moving 
home.  Americans  are  com.- 
overhauling  the  bureaurra- 
are  committed  to  pro- 
ke-home   pay   and    fighting 
American'^  are  commit- 
rolling  spending  in  Wash- 
st   as  they  have  to  contrul 
n  their  own  faniiiy. 
,ith    the   reality    that    they 
home  and  tell  the  truth,  lib- 
fere  state   .supporters,   in   an 
npaign.  wv-iuld  have  to  either 
be    defeated.    Yet.    their 
enl   them   from  changing. 
Democratic  Party  is  a  co- 
three  groups— three  .sets  of 
St,  thert-  are  the  selfish  spe- 
people  who  clearly  p'.act 
r  above  that  of  the  Nation, 
lere  are  the  liberals  who  love 
einment.  in  part,  because  they 
overnment  jobs.  And  third, 
the    radical    activists   who 
if  they  will  support  the  spe 
who  are  selfish   and   if 
upport  the  liberals  who  love 
nment,  then  in  return  they 
.en  the  power  themselves  to 
ttiings  they  want  to  radically 
lives. 
;roups  form  a  coalition  that 
11  not  permit  change.  We  saw- 
when   Governor   Askew- 
Democratic  Party  Caucus  in 


tei  psts 


o  ir 


recf  ntly 


Iowa  that  the  Democratic  Party 
sliould  have  room  for  someone  who  is 
not  automatically  for  unilateral  freeze 
or  for  .someone  who  is  not  for  abortion 
on  demand  He  was  booed.  He  was 
hissed.  Yet.  it  was  a  rather  modest  re- 
quest. 

The  combination  of  the  monoiithic 
power  bo.s.s  and  the  ideological  zealot— 
and  their  commitment  to  the  liberal 
welfare  state— explains  why  Democrat- 
ic Presidential  candidates  all  sound  so 
similar. 

Walter  Mondale  cannot  say  no,  as  a 
recent  John  Glenn  attack  suggested. 
But  when  has  John  Glfnn  said  no? 
And  who  has  he  said  no  to'.' 

The  Democratic  Presidential  candi- 
dates intend  to  .say  yes  right  up  to  the 
convention  tu  every  radical  activist 
group,  to  every  selfish  special  interest 
and  to  everyone  who  is  willing  to  show 
up  at  a  caucus  with  two  votes. 

And  in  trying  to  win  the  votes  of  the 
radical  activists  and  the  selfish  special 
in..erests  and  those  with  liberal  ideolo- 
try.  they  intend  to  smear  and  attack 
President  Reagan.  They  will  try  and 
deceive  the  public  enough  to  gel  back 
to  the  political  center  between  July 
and  November. 

This  style  of  dishonesty  is  now  built 
into  liberal  Democratic  politics.  Since 
they  cannot  be  honest  liberals  and  get 
nominated:  since  they  cannot  be 
honest  liberals  and  get  elected,  they 
have  adopted  a  new  approach. 

□  1940 

Starting  in  1981.  liberal  Democrats 
adopted  a  deliberate  strategy  of  fear- 
mon»^ering  and  lying.  Their  1981  social 
security  offensive  worked.  They  were 
aole  to  distort  Reagan  s  position.  They 
were  able  to  scare  citizens  and  they 
were  able  to  dominate  the  political 
scene. 

The  Republicans  were  confused  by  a 
Democratic  Party  that  would  terrorize 
and  terrif  V  senior  citizens.  Respon.sible 
Republican  leaders  honestly  could  not 
believe  thev  were  dealing  with  men 
who  would  willfully  go  out  and  scare 
widows  or  who  would  willfully  go  out 
and  send  out  fund  raising  mail  that 
was  not  only  false  but  wa.s  deliberately 
designed  to  terrify  people  who  were  in 
their  seventies  and  eighties. 

Responsible  Republicans,  in  fact, 
were  as  siiocked  and  unable  to  deal 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  left  as 
Jirnmj  Carter  had  been  unable  to  deal 
with  the  barbarism  of  Khomeini. 

It  was  simply  out  of  touch  with 
modern  American  decency  to  run  the 
kind  of  vicious,  lying  and  distorted 
social  security  srnear  campaign  that 
was  in  fact  the  trademark  of  1981  and 
1982  in  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Today  we  saw  the  latest  installment 
by  a  liberal  Democrat  in  producing 
fear  and  hysteria.  Sadly,  this  fund- 
raising  letter  is  signed  by  the  highest 
elected  national  Democrat,  the  Speak- 


er of  tne  House.  I  have  the  '.etter  right 
here  and  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
Dear  Friknd:  Hardly  an  Ampriran  could 
have  missed  the  enormous  battle  waged 
here  in  Washinglon  earlitr  this  year  ;o  save 
the  Social  Security  systt-m.  And  wht?  Con- 
gres,s  placed  this  all-imponant  program  on  3 
.sound  financial  foundation  for  hiturp  gen- 
era; ions,  headlines  and  TV  reports  pro- 
claimed -Social  Security  Saved!" 
Well,  -sad  to  .say.  the  battle  is  not  yrt  over. 
What  millions  of  Americans  do  not  realize 
is  that  our  battle  to  ensure  Vnc  health  and 
economic  security  of  Older  .Americans  is 
only  half-won.  Because  witi'uul  adcquat*' 
health  care  insurance,  tlie  economic  protec- 
tion that  Social  Security  provides  to  niil- 
hons  of  elderly  people  is  hollow  and  m<  ai.- 
ingless. 

And  right  this  moment,  my  Democratic 
colleagues  and  I  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial 
fight  to  block  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  New  Right  Republicans  from  ca'iously 
sla.shirig  the  benefits  and  .services  of  what  is 
litei-ally  the  life's  blood  of  our  elderly— Med- 
icare and  Medicaid. 

We  nre  vehemently  oppos<jd  to  their  vi- 
ciou.s  propo.scd  cuts.  And  ;  am  personally  ap- 
p?aling  to  you  to  eiilist  your  iminediaie  htlp 
111  preventing  Medicari'  aiid  Mtdicaid  from 
being  gutted.  Just  as  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled House  prevented  ihe  Reanan  Admin- 
istration from  destroying  Social  Security. 
we  must  now  save  Medicate  and  Medicaid. 
And  I  urge  you  to  heip  us  right  now.  by 
making  a  contribution  'o  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee's  Cam- 
paig:i  To  Save  Medicari,  /Mt^tiicaid." 

If  you  could  see  some  of  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive from  older  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  sure  you  would  '.  e  a.s  appalled 
as  I  am  with  the  stories  all  too  many  of 
tht  m  tell. 

Here  are  honest,  upstanding  citizer:.-,  whe 
have  worked  h.ird— many  even  fought  hard 
in  our  nation's  wars— to  keep  America 
strong.  They  have  given  this  great  country 
their  er.tire  lives.  Their  only  crime  is  that 
they  have  gotten  old  and  sick. 

Some  letters  cry  out  how.  even  under  cur 
rent  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  criti- 
cal health  needs  go  untre,\ted  .  .  an  80- 
year-olcl  womtui  needs  eye gla.s.ses.  but  the 
fuel  bill  is  overdue  ...  a  grancifaiiier  needs 
a  heart  operation,  but  cannot  have  the  oper- 
ation and  pay  his  rent. 

And  with  over  30  million  people  in  thi.. 
country  without  any  mediral  insurance,  the 
freciuency  of  such  tragedies  is  all  too 
common. 

In  spite  of  this.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
New  Right  Republicans  advocate  a  Utopian 
kind  of  self-responsibility.  In  tlieir  country- 
club  mentality,  they  .seem  to  think  that 
every  American  can  somehow  find  the 
money  to  pay  for  enormous  medical  bills, 
hospitalization,  and  physicians'  services. 
And  m  their  ruthless  attempt  to  cut  to  the 
bare  bones  domestic  services,  they  totally 
ignore  the  real  facts.  The  average  American 
over  age  65  has  a  total  gro.ss  yearly  income 
of  only  $9,700!  The  Republicans  could  tiot 
care  le.ss  that  low-income,  elderly  Americans 
are  already  spending  al  lca.st  16  percent  of 
their  annual  income  on  p-iedical  care! 

If  passed,  the  Republican  plan  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  finaixia!  burden  of 
medical  care  for  older  citizens.  Reagan  has 
proposed  over  SI. 9  billion  in  cuts  to  Medi- 
care in  the  1984  budget.  More  than  50"^ 
would  come  out  of  the  pockecs  of  the  elder- 
ly. 


I.  for  one,  am  not  g  jing  to  stand  by  silent- 
ly and  let  the  Republicans  idd  intolerable 
medical  expenses  to  the  budgets  of  millions 
of  older  Americans  airtarfv  struggling  just 
to  get  by.  And  I  don't  tr.inlc  you  will  .stand 
t-.y  either. 

That's  why  I'm  writing  to  ask  you  to  .ioin 
with  me  and  the  Democrats  in  our  Cam- 
paign To  Sav?  Medicare/Medicaid, 

Medicare  was  first  institu'ed  under  Demo- 
cr;-,i  Lyndon  Johnjon  in  1S67,  Medicare  ful- 
filled the  earlier  commitment  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  who  founded  Social  Secu- 
rity, to  provide  the  security  i-f  guaranteed 
medical  health  care.  Tens  cf  thousands  of 
senior  citi^icns  are  alive  todaN  thank-,  to  ad- 
vanced medical  technologies,  such  as  kidney 
diaivsis.  provided  throug!-  ^ic-dicare,  But 
the  opportunity  I.-r  a  longer,  healthier,  and 
n-.oro  satisfying  life:'  is  being  denied  to  many 
other  older  Americans  b'caust  of  Reagan  s 
-get  tough  '  attitude  toward  older  citizens. 

.\s  scon  as  Ronaid  Reagan  took  office,  he 
attacked  Mer!icrire  by  cutting  m.Uions  oi 
dollars  in  funding  and  by  a.sking  low-income 
elderly  ciliy.ens  to  pick  up  the  burden  of 
e-cn  heavier  medical  expenses. 

If  Reagan  gets  iiis  w-a>.  hospital  costs 
aione  for  the  average  older  American  would 
increase  more  then  80  percent  in  just  one 
year' 

Medicaid  was  tirsi  proposed  when  Demo- 
crat .John  F.  Kennedy  v.as  president  and 
later  passed  into  law  bN  Democrat  Lyndon 
B,  .Johtisoii.  Medicaid  took  an  enormous 
burden  from  families  who  -.vtre  f.ir-ed  with 
the  need  to  provide  long-term  residential 
care  for  elderly  parent.'--. 

But  once  again.  President  Reagan  and  hii 
N".v  Right  political  allies  ha.e  taken  the 
budget  axe  to  Medicaid  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Reagan's  1984  budget  proposes  over  $250 
.million  in  cuts  to  Medicaid.  C'.er  three-quar- 
ters of  these  cuts  -Aoiild  liave  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  Ihe  pockets  of  all  Medicaid  recipients. 
Tliese  Republican  budget  cuts  would  be  as 
cata.strophic  to  our  nations  eldeily  as  the 
original  Reagan  proi)osals  to  gut  Social  Se- 
curity. And  j-jst  as  we  fought  off  those  at- 
tack.", together,  we  must  now  save  Medicare/ 
Medicaid. 

Over  tlie  .vears  it  has  been  tl.e  Democratic 
Party  that  has  guarded  Social  Security, 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  critically 
needed  programs. 

With  the  health  and  ecoiiomic  security  of 
millions  of  older  Americans  under  attack  b.v 
the  Reagan  Administration,  we  Democrats 
have  set  as  our  numt'T  one  priority  the  goal 
of  saving  Medi.aid  and  Medicare, 

'\nd  believe  .me  i  here's  a  loi  at  stake  for 
all  'jf  us.  Medicare  amd  Medicaid  together 
account  for  over  $80  billion  a  year  in  federal 
health  care  expenditures. 

Members  of  your  family  have  probably  al- 
ready benefited  greMly  from  these  two  pro- 
gn^ms  which  pay  for  a  large  part  of  their 
hospitalization,  their  ptiysijians'  fees,  and 
medical  necessities,  such  as  prescription 
glasses  and  wheelchairs. 

With  so  much  at  slake  for  al!  of  us,  here's 
our  battle  plan  for  our  Campaign  To  Save 
Medicare/Mediciid. 

1.  Fir.st.  the  political  staf;  of  the  Demo- 
cratic CoiigressiO'ial  Campaign  Committee 
has  .  iHrled  wor':<ing  up  stratef^ics  to  guaran- 
tee the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  in 
1984  that  wil!  siand  for,  work  for,  and  fight 
tor  strong  and  improved  programs  in  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid, 

2.  Next.  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House 
are  scheduling  a  .series  of  hearings  on  the 
future  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  But  we 


are  a!^o  going  to  appear  on  radio  and  TV 
talk  shows  and  write  editorials  for  the  news- 
papers We  inten.'  to  make  the  survival  and 
improvement  of  ^  edicare  and  Medicaid  a 
lop  political  issue  n.  the  i984  elections. 

3.  Third,  we  must  bring  our  b.Ti  tie  to  save 
Medicare/Medicai'i  !•.  the  homes  of  millioii.s 
more  Americans  like  you— people  who  care: 
people  who  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the 
nation's  elderly 

We  must  siek  'heir  help  through  letters 
like  ihis  one  asking  lor  their  persona!  sup- 
port in  making  our  Campaign  To  Save  Medi- 
care/Medicaid  one  of  the  very  top  i.ssiies  of 
the  coming  campaipn  And  we  must  also 
ur^e  their  financial  support  to  make  sure 
Democrats  are  victc    ou.^. 

Believe  me,  the  b.,!'0'.  box  is  the  mo.st  im- 
portant weapon  we  have  .against  those  who 
would  destroy  or  v.e.iken  health  care  service 
for  older  .Americans 

Bui  to  elect  :;  .i\  .-eelect  candidates  who 
.'il!  ciiampion  I'l'  defense  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  will  -r.-n  be  ea.sy.  Nor  will  it  be 
"heap. 

In  tht  1982  midterm  elections,  the  three 
Republican  c;-(iipaign  committees  out.-pint 
tne  Democratic  ;-^nimillets  by  nearly  3  to  1. 
Their  spending,  in  fact,  was  the  largest  in 
the  annals  of  Amirica  politics.  And  their  in:- 
mense  financial  influence  threatens  to  de- 
stroy o.ir  two-party  system  of  governmeni. 

Of  course  I  know  we  Democrats  can  never 
match  them  dollar  lor  dollar.  The  Republi- 
can Party  has  always  been  and  will  always 
remain  the  party  of  wealth  and  privilege. 

But  to  defend  the  future  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  on  which  so  many  older  Americans 
critically  depend  you  and  I  must  close  the 
money  gap.  Next  November  xc  must  be  able 
to  send  to  Washington  more  Democrats  who 
will  stand  up  and  fif^ht  lor  iiealth  care  serv- 
ice for  older  Americans. 

But  we  face  heavy  opposition  The  Repub- 
licans, now  in  control  of  both  the  Senai- 
and  the  White  House,  will  spend  lavishly  to 
gain  control  of  the  Hou.se  .  ,  .  the  last  re- 
maining goveinintntal  '.pponeni  of  their 
cruelly  indifferent  public  policy  icr  our 
older  citizens. 

You  and  I  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  'Aho  have  planned 
their  re  irement  and  their  monthly  budgets 
on  their  trust  in  the  good  faith  and  commit- 
ment of  our  federal  government. 

Just  a;:  Amerxans  have  a  legititnate  right 
to  expect  their  monthly  Social  Security 
checks,  so  they  have  an  equally  legitimate 
right  10  expect  that  their  governmeni  will 
continue  to  protect  against  the  high  costs  of 
hospitalization,  .surgery,  ani  tne  long-term 
care  required  r;lter  a  devastating  illne.s.s. 

Growing  old  and  getting  sick  is  a  natural 
part  of  life.  Citizens  should  not  be  pcnali-zed 
and  burdened  with  medical  bills  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay. 

But  unless  we  act  now,  the  Republicans 
following  President  Reagan's  lead  will  pe- 
nalize and  burden  older  Americans  for  the 
natural  and  inevitable  resulls  of  aging  and 
illness. 

The  only  wa.v  \o-.!  and  I  can  make  .sure 
that  insensitive  politicians  do  not  under 
mine  or  di.smantie  Mi'dicare  and  Medicaid  is 
to  elect  Democrats  \-.i\o  w^ll  stand  for.  work 
for.  and  fight  for  ;  sltong.  secure  health 
program  for  older  Amer-cans. 

We  need  Democtats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  will  place  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  at  the  top  of  their  list  of  prior- 
ities—not at  the  bottom 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  know  from 
first  hand  cxperienci-  that  the  threats  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  real  and  immi- 
nent! 


I  iirge  your  help  in  our  Ct'mpaigr.  To  .Sc\-e 
Medicare/  Medicaid. 

Your  emergency  membershi:j  contribution 
tcday  of  $15.  S20.  S50  or  more  •t.'iW  help  us 
launch  thi.-  cnmpaign  and  wir  '. I.is  fighi. 

I  am  doing  al!  I  can  every  ciay  to  protect 
I'ne  health  n"eds  oi  older  A.niericani-  B-U 
more  heip  is  urgently  needed  nov  .  Pleas'.  ;et 
me  know  thai  t.':e  Democrats  in  '»ie  House 
of  Represent  alivea  can  count  oii  .\our  help 
i?  this  battle  to  .save  and  improve  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  ser\iee.-  and  bi^nefits. 

Age  and  ii;n.'..s  tefall  ever>  on»  of  us.  And 
that  s  why   the   stakes  are  so  enor  nouslj 
high  for  every  one  of  u.s. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O  Nejll,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  o/ Renre^eutatircs. 

This  letter  is  so  wrong,  so  terrible,  so 
destructive  ihat  it  is  for  rJl  practical 
ptirpo.ses.  indecent  and  imniOial.  1 
cannot  realb  believe  th.e  Spe.tker  read 
it  before  he  signed  it. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples.  The 
opening  sentence: 

Hardly  an  American  could  have  missed 
the  enormous  laltlc  waged  liere  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  year  to  sa'.e  ihe  So.ial 
Security  Sy.stem 

This  is  from  liif  Speaker  who  btoort 
by  the  President,  and  was  part  of  the 
bipartisan  effort,  to  heip  save  .social 
security.  In  fact,  he  helped  forf;  the 
Coinmission.  It  was  not  an  enormous 
battle  this  particular  year  This  par- 
ticular year  they  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder  They  were  delighted  they 
had  saved  it.  And  yet  thi.s  the  Speaker 
is  now  beginning  a  vicious  assault  on 
the  man  and  the  par.— a  man  who 
worked  with  him  in  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

On  the  same  page: 

.lu.st  as  the  Demf>cratic-controiled  House 
prv'venled  th»  Rea^zan  admiriislr.ii'oti  from 
destroying  social  security  ,    . 

That  i.s.  candidly— and  there  is  no 
other  word  for  it— an  absolute  un- 
truth. There  v.a.?  never  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy social  .security.  There  was.  in 
fact,  an  effort  to  save  social  seeurity. 
And  that  is  an  example  of  the  distor- 
tions we  are  lalking  about. 

But  the  distortions  go  on.  For  exam- 
ple: The  average  American  ov  r  age 
65  has  a  total  gross  yearly  income  of 
only  "—and  the  only"  is  underlined— 
•■$9.700." 

That  is  true.  But  let  me  cite  an  addi- 
tional figure.  The  fact  is  that  the  el- 
derlv  are.  on  average,  better  off  than 
the  nonelderly.  1980  Census  data  show^ 
that  after-tax  income  of  the  average 
elderly  family  meinber  is  SG.'^OO.  com- 
pared to  S5,910  for  the  nonelderly.  In 
other  words,  once  you  take  awiiy  the 
tax  money  people  do  not  get  t<j  spend, 
those  who  are  under  6?>.  on  average, 
have  less  income  than  those  who  are 
over  65.  And  yet  the  Speaker  cites 
income  of  only  $9,700. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

If  passed,  the  Republican  plan  would  sub- 
stantially increa.se  the  financial  burden  of 
medical  care  for  older  citizens. 
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that  a  small  item?  Are  there 
people  who  are  that  sick? 
as  the  Speaker  said  in  his 
.  as  we  grow  older  we  tend  to 
and  sometimes  we  get  sicker 
periods.  In  fact,  that  cata- 
nsurance  would  have  saved 
a  number  of  people.  There 
eitimated   150.000  senior  citi- 
ATould  ben'^fit  each  year, 
er  goes  on  to  cite  as  one 
he  is  proud  of  that,  medi- 
first  instituted  under  Demo- 
Johnson:    •Tens  of  thou- 
4enior  citizens  are  alive  today, 
advanced  medical  technol- 
as  kidney  dialysis  provided 
1  medicare." 
true.  But  he  does  not  say  in 
another  example  of  how 
tally  distorted  and  dishonest 
payments  for  kidney  dialy- 
idded  in  1972  under  a  Repub- 
Prei  lident  and  signed  by  a  Repub- 
Pre:  ident. 


on  to  say:  "Reagan's  1984 

proposes  over  $250  million  in 

rtedicaid.  Over  three-quarters 

(  uts  would  have  to  be  paid  for 

tqe  pockets  of  all  medicaid  re- 

hbs  some  truth   to  it,  but   is 

distorted.  There  turns  out  to 

nillion  medicare  patients  or 

medicaid  recipients.  So  the 

vould  liave  come  to  75  cents 

per  recipient. 


But  let  me  state  it  a  little  different- 
ly, because  I  think  it  puts  it  in  better 
perspective.  Had  he  explained  this  in 
his  letter.  I  think  we  could  see  how  far 
he  was  reaching. 

The  Federal  Government  would 
have  required  States  to  establish  a  co- 
payment  for  medicaid  recipients  of  $1 
and  $1.50  for  physician  visits  and  $1 
and  $2  for  each  day  in  the  hospital. 
The  lower  copayments  would  apply  to 
those  receiving  cash  welfare  benefits. 
Medicaid  nursing  home  patients  would 
be  exempt. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  on  medic- 
aid, you  would  have  to  pay  $1  to  visit 
the  doctor  or  $1.50  if  you  are  in  the 
higher  income  bracket  of  medicaid. 
Somenow,  for  most  Americans,  $1  to 
visit  the  doctor  will  hardly  seem  to  be 
a  ruthless  and  Draconian  policy. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  Speaker,  and 
to  all  of  the  liberal  Democrats  who  are 
following  his  policy,  that  if  even  a  75- 
cent-a-month  cut  is  too  much,  how  are 
we  going  to  bring  any  spending  under 
control?  Where  would  they  cut?  What 
would  they  do?  In  this  great  Demo- 
cratic offensive  on  the  deficit,  where 
would  they  find  anything  that  they 
could  possibly  cut? 

But  let  me  go  on.  Having  made  a 
whole  serie.^;  of  distortions,  deceptions, 
and  misleading  statements,  the  letter 
then  gets  down  to  the  main  point, 
which  is  that  it  wants  your  money  for 
the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee: 
Next.  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  are 
scheduling  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
future  of  medicfire  and  medicaid. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  deliberate 
plan  to  use  public  money,  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  to  hold  a  series  of  political 
hearings  for  political  purposes,  for 
which  they  are  sending  out  a  political 
mailing  to  encourage  people  to  be  in- 
volved in. 

Now,  I  want  to  stop  at  this  point  and 
digress  from  the  letter  to  talk  about  a 
recent  letter  by  Mark  Shields  in  the 
Washington  Post,  which  explains  a 
great  deal  of  this  strategy.  It  was  enti- 
tled, appropriately,  "The  Fear 
Factor.  "  Mark  Shields  is  a  well-known 
consultant  for  the  Democrats.  And 
this  is  what  he  says: 

According  to  a  just  released  national 
survey  done  for  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Comr  ittee  by  pollsters 
Peter  Hart  and  Dotty  Lynch.  Americans 
have  some  very  serious  -oncerns:  we  may  be 
more  fearful  than  cheerful,  and  that  may  be 
very  good  news  for  the  Democrats  in  1984. 

In  other  words,  the  Democrats  are 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans are  frightened.  They  are  glad 
that  the  average  American  has  fears. 
Let  me  go  on.  He  says: 
If  medicare  were  to  become  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1984  what  social  security  was  in  the 
1982  campaign,  then  the  Democrats  would 
almost  .surely  prosper  at  the  polls. 

Then  he  goes  down  to  say,  in  a 
moment  of  honesty: 


The  Democrats,  bereft  of  great  visions  or 
noble  mission,  could  win  in  1984  by  allaying 
voters'  fears  about  potential  loss  of  econom- 
ic security  and  about  military  involvement. 

Finally,  Mark  Shields,  a  Democratic 
columnist  in  the  Washington  Post 
says: 

Ironically,  the  Democrats,  who 
dominated  the  Nation's  politics  for 
years  with  dreams  and  schemes  could 
win  in  1984  by  promising  (believably) 
to  protect  what  people  have  been 
promised  by  earlier  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. Personal  safety  and  security 
concern  Americans,  and  the  Demo- 
crats offer  themselves  as  political  se- 
curity blankets  on  a  platform  not  of 
high  adventure  but  of  protectionism. 
In  1984  the  Democrats  best  hope 
could  be  fear. 

D  1950 

Let  me  say  that  for  the  party— 
whose  greatest  President  was  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  said  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself— to  de- 
scend to  a  deliberate,  systematic,  fear- 
mongering  assault  on  the  sensibilities 
of  the  American  people;  to  terrorize 
85-year-old  widows;  to  deliberately 
send  out  letters  frightening  people;  to 
use  the  rhetoric  and  language  of  the 
passion  of  fear  is  indeed  a  threat  to 
the  very  survival  of  our  system. 

In  response  to  Mark  Shields' 
column.  Congressman  Henry  Hyde  of 
Illinois,  a  Republican,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  and  he  recount- 
ed his  own  experience,  and  I  quote: 

With  some  sense  of  deja  vu.  I  recall  that 
last  November  16  I  appeared  with  Peter 
Hart  as  a  guest  on  a  television  talk  show 
hosted  by  Mark  Shields  during  which  we 
discussed  negative  campaigning.  In  the 
course  of  our  sprightly  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  occured: 

Hyde;  But  Peter,  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign strategy  was  to  really  peddle  fear 
about  social  security  and  it  was  very  effec- 
tive. But  every  one  of  us  Republicans  who 
ran  had  to  defend  our  efforts  to  come  to 
grips  with  what  everyone  knows  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  namely,  the  solvency  or  insolven- 
cy of  the  social  security  system.  So  while 
you  say  correctly  we  should  deal  with  these 
issues,  the  main  issue  is  a  negative  issue  and 
one  that  I  thought  was  demagog,  in  all 
candor. 

And  this  is  Peter  Hart,  who  is  the 
Democratic  pollster.  I  quote  Hart: 

And  I  plead  guilty,  so  how  about  that? 

Shields:  My  goodness. 

Hart:  Absolutely:  I  think  it  was  demagog, 
and  the  problem  was,  and  I  just  think  so 
much  of  what  is  going  on.  and  I  think  it 
stems  out  of  the  independent  action,  but  I 
do.  yes.  I  think  that  social  security  was  dem- 
agog. 

Let  me  say  that  for  one  of  the  two  or 
three  major  Democratic  pollsters  and 
a  leading  Democratic  columnist  to  tell 
us  that  fear  will  once  again  be  used, 
that  hysteria  will  be  developed,  that 
across  the  land  senior  citizens  will  be 
frightened  and  that  terror  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  then  to  have  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  send  out  a  letter  in  the 
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manner  he  did  is  at  best  despicable 
and  disheartening. 
The  Speaker  goes  on  to  say: 
The  only  way  you  and  I  can  make  sure 
that  insensitive   politicians  do  not  under- 
mine or  dismantle  medicare  or  medicaid  .  .  . 
And  that  is  just  not  true.  There  is  no 
effort  to  dismantle  medicare  or  medic- 
aid. There  is  no  possibility  of  disman- 
tling medicare  or  medicaid.  And  yet 
the  Speaker  goes  on  to  say: 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  the  threats  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid  are  real  and  imminent. 

They  are  not  real  and  they  are  not 
imminent.  But  what  is  imminent  at 
the  end  of  his  letter  is  an  appeal  for 
money.  Now,  if  this  were  a  private 
business,  the  people  who  sent  this 
letter  out  would  probably,  certainly  go 
to  jail.  Because  having  said  a  number 
of  things  that  are  not  true  and  having 
raised  fears  that  are  not  true,  they  try 
to  defraud  senior  citizens  of  money  by 
asking  them  to  send  in  their  money. 

The  Speaker's  letter  is  disgusting  in 
itself.  It  is  wrong,  misleading,  fear- 
mongering.  But  as  Mark  Shields 
noted,  this  is  the  clear  Democratic 
strategy  for  1984.  Fear  is  the  name  of 
the  game  for  Democrats  in  1984.  But 
fear  is  to  be  part  of  a  strategy  of  con- 
scious and  planned  deception  and  dis- 
tortion. 

The  other  recent  example  is  deficits. 
One  recent  House  special  order  by 
House  Democrats  was  so  disgusting 
and  was  absent  the  truth.  These  are 
House  Democrats  who  are  talking 
about  a  deficit  where  the  House 
Democratic  budget  spent  $36  billion 
more  in  its  first  version  than  Reagan. 
Reagan  proposed  $900  billion  in  spend- 
ing; the  House  Democratic  budget  pro- 
posed $936  billion. 

The  Democrats  decided  to  hold  a 
special  order  talking  about  the  deficit 
and  it  was  so  disgusting  that  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  Bob  Michel,  the  Republi- 
can leader,  said  and  I  quote: 

I  hope  that  within  the  next  few  minutes  I 
can  maintain  my  balance.  I  have  really 
become  so  nau.seated  by  the  drivel  I  have 
heard  from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
He  leaves  out  one  important  component 
about  what  contributes  to  deficits.  Blaming 
the  President  for  deficits  is  just  unconscion- 
able. No  President.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, or  whatever,  can  spend  one  dime  unless 
this  Congress  first  appropriates,  and  only 
then  can  a  President  spend  what  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated. 

I  am  serving  my  27th  year  in  this  Con- 
gress, always  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  I 
have  been  down  in  this  well  supporting 
amendments  to  cut  funding  and  I  will  stack 
that  record  of  mine  up  against  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  any  other 
member  who  spoke  on  the  Democratic  side 
tonight. 

When  I  first  heard  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  was  going  to  initiate  a  name-call- 
ing, finger-pointing  campaign  on  the  deficit 
issue.  I  was  completely  dumb  founded.  Who 
in  his  right  mind  is  going  to  believe  Demo- 
crats blaming  .somebody  else  for  high  defi- 
cits? 


If  there  are  any  generally  adhered  to 
truths  in  American  politics  and  government, 
one  must  be  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
done  more  to  destrv)y  our  economic  vitality 
and  our  hopes  for  balanced  budgets  than 
any  other  individuals  in  America. 

Mr.  Michel,  the  Republican  leader, 
and  Mr.  Lott,  the  Republican  whip, 
are  singled  out  by  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
for  an  attack  on  the  grounds  that  they 
have  not  worked  hard  enough  to  stop 
deficits.  It  is  simply  wrong,  misleading, 
and  dishonorable. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  we  face  a 
real  crisis  in  the  ability  of  this  democ- 
racy to  govern  itself— that  there  are 
two  faces  of  Populism.  There  is  a  Wil- 
liams Jennings  Bryan  face  and  then 
there  is  the  face  of  James  Madison  or 
the  faces  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Williams  Jennings  Bryan  pitted  class 
against  cla-ss.  He  engaged  in  the  poli- 
tics of  hate  and  envy.  He  used  the  vi- 
cious demagogic  politics  of  ignorance. 
He  misled.  He  distorted.  He  fright- 
ened. 

But  Madison  and  Jefferson  and  the 
Founding  Fathers  evoked  a  populism 
of  a  different  kind.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  words  that  are  on  the  Madi- 
son building.  James  Madison  once  said: 
Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
which  knowledge  gives. 

I  took  this  special  order  tonight  be- 
cause, having  sat  through  those  earli- 
er demagogic  distortions  in  the  special 
orders  on  the  deficits  and  having  lived 
through  the  vicious,  deliberate,  smear 
campaign  of  1981  and  1982  on  social 
security,  when  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  sent  out  the  letter  I  saw  this 
morning.  I  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  draw  the  line. 

I  personally  do  not  intend  to  stay  in 
a  politics  dominated  by  smearing  and 
mudslinging— a  politics  which  has  all 
loo  often  been  characteristic  of  recent 
years  in  this  country.  This  fund  rais- 
ing letter  is  deceitful.  It  is  destructive. 
It  is  wrong.  We  have  to  have  decent 
politics  that  allows  us  as  a  people  to 
talk  with  ourselves,  to  talk  honestly 
about  problems— problems  that  are 
real:  problems  in  medicare  that  are 
real.  We  have  been  told,  for  example, 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
that  the  trustees  are  underestimating 
the  crisis.  To  put  that  in  context,  last 
June  the  trustees  for  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  reported  that  one  of 
the  funds,  the  hospital  insurance 
fund,  will  run  annual  deficits  begin- 
ning in  1983  and  continue  every  year 
thereafter.  The  fund  will  be  complete- 
ly depleted  by  1988  or  1990  unless 
Congress  enacts  legislation  shoring  up 
the  system. 

D  2000 
The    Congressional    Budget    Office 
said  that  was  too  optimistic.  Th.^  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reported  that 


the  hospital  insurance  fund  may  be 
depleted  as  early  as  1987  and  no  later 
than  1988. 

The  Congressional  Budg(  t  Office  re- 
ports that  the  deficit  of  the  hospital 
insurance  program  that  will  accrue  by 
the  year  1995,  could  be  from  $200  bil- 
lion to  $300  billion.  Over  a  25-year 
period,  the  hospital  insurance  deficit 
could  be  as  high  as  one-half  a  trillion 
dollars:  that  is  $500  billion  just  for  the 
health  insurance  program. 

The  Medicare  Board  trustees  indi- 
cate that  without  other  charges,  the 
current  trust  fund  solvency,  could  be 
improved  either  by  reducing  spending 
30  percent  or  increasing  taxes  by  43 
percent. 

There  will  be  no  letter  from  the 
Speaker  to  young  Americans  offering 
them  a  43-pcrcent  tax  increase,  which 
is  the  obvious  and  inevitable  other  side 
of  this  letter.  They  will  make  no  effort 
to  come  out.  be  honest,  and  say,  that 
they  are  the  party  of  high  taxation 
and  low  take-home  pay  and  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  raise  every  penny 
they  can  out  of  your  wallet  before  you 
get  home. 

In  closing,  let  me  just  say  we  face  a 
number  of  problems  as  a  country.  In 
the  past  we  were  able  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves,  to  argue  about  problems  and 
to  use  the  politics  of  knowledge  to 
genuinely  go  out  and  educate  each 
other  to  find  a  solution. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  out  a 
fire  if  you  are  a  volunteer  fireman  and 
other  people  are  pouring  gasoline  on 
you  while  you  fight  the  fire;  yet  in 
1981  and  1982  the  liberal  Democrats 
poured  gasoline  on  anyone  who  tried 
to  talk  honestly  about  social  security. 
Governor  Askew  found  recently  that 
if  you  tried  to  talk  openly  about  any- 
thing which  the  liberal  Democrats  do 
not  like,  they  will  boo  you  and  hiss 
you,  as  they  did  in  Iowa.  We  have 
found  out  today  that  there  is  already  a 
deliberate  and  planned  smear  cam- 
paign of  hysteria  and  fear  on  the  med- 
icare issue  led  by  the  highest  elected 
Democrat  in  this  country.  If  that  con- 
tinues, then  the  prospect  for  us  for 
the  next  year  of  doing  anything  that 
is  of  any  value  to  save  this  country  is 
zero.  Because  a  year  lost  is  a  year 
which  will  cost  all  of  us— will  cost  our 
children  and  will  weaken  our  country. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  withdraw  this  letter 
and  apologize— not  to  the  Republican 
party,  not  to  Ronald  Reagan,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
sending  out  such  a  document. 


TRAPPED  IN  LEBANON:  HOW 

LONG 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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America.  I  repeat,  it  will 
ibvious  tragically  v;hat  a  hor- 
miltaken  course   the    President 
and  how  deadly  <t  is  already 
lelationships  of  rtiis  country 
one  of  the  r^-p  .'.blics  to  the 
prayerful' V  I  hope  that  I 
4ead  wrong:  but  the  reason  I 
is  becau:  ?  tvrything  indi- 
I  am  not    v'-ong  and  that 
Preside^.l    i.*    willing    to 
both  scores. 
IS  wn.pg  with  pulling  out  of 
now?   Of  course,   after   last 
television    presentation,    the 
made  it  obvious  chat  he  was 
c  ear   old    friend    from    Texas, 
Johnson,  when  faced  with  a 
tuation  said,    "We  wont  tuck 
un  away."  That  kind  of  inter- 
,  I  think,  is  fatal  to  wise  lead- 
er the  circumstances, 
ral  Amc-i"  a  I  have  constitu- 
as  I  said  last  night,  I  have 
uknts    in    every    one    of    these 
arc  in  Kona,  also  in  Germany, 
outpost   where  our  Nation's 
serving.  Those   friends  and 
nts   in    the   jungles   in    Hon- 
i  ve  communicatr;d  with  me  the 
disturbing   parallel   of   their 
ce.  They  are  a'so  veterans  of 
They  wake  up  in  the  morn- 


ing to  the  same  chattering  of  m.onkeys 
and  parrots  that  they  did  in  Vietnam. 
At  this  point,  yes,  altliough  we  have 
occupied  and  continue  to  occupy  Hon- 
duras, there  is  relative  safety;  but  the 
course  carried  out  and  insisted  upon 
by  the  CIA  that  mistakenly  thinks 
that  it  can  adopt  the  same  tactics  in 
1983  in  Nicaragua  that  it  did  in  their 
interpretation  successfully  in  Guate- 
mala in  1984 -what  a  crass  error,  what 
a  terrible,  terrible  misperception  of 
vs  hat  that  world  is  there. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  want  to 
(;  less  how  long  U.S.  forces  may  'oe  in 
1.  -banon.  one  indicator  is  the  record  of 
hi-itory.  In  recent  years,  not  one  out- 
side intervenor  has  yet  gotten  out; 
whether  by  choice  or  by  the  forces  of 
'ate.  all  of  them  remain  in  the  trap 
the  deadly  fratricidal  quagmire,  of 
Ir-hanon. 
Syia  entered  Lebanon  in  1976, 
.aimin!^  that  they  would  be  gone  in  6 
mon'l  r-.  They  are  still  there,  and  in 
grea.  -i  numbers  than  ever,  more 
deer'y  ..ntangled  than  ever. 

United  Nations  troops  went  into  Leb- 
anon in  1978  with  a  mission  that  was 
supposed  to  last  6  months.  They  are 
still  I. ■•'•ere. 

Israel  entered  Lebanon  on  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  quick  sweep  to  rd 
tiien.sclveii  of  constant  harassment 
from  Palescine  Liberation  Organiza- 
;.'on  tpri'ir'sts.  That  was  in  June  1982. 
Of  fourst  isiael  is  still  in  Lebanon, 
--.nd  there  i;^  absolutely  no  sign  that 
they  ever  will— or  possibly  ever  can- 
get  out. 

U.S.  Marines  went  into  Lebanon  in 
Septemhfr  UJ2.  They  were  suppo.sed 
to  havr;  their  .iob  done  in  3  months, 
but  they  are  .^till  there,  and  now  have 
become  favorite  targets  of  the  numer- 
ous forces  Tha'  want  to  destroy  the 
Gemayel  government.  Trapped  with 
them  are  I'alipn.  French,  and  British 
troops  who  occupy  the  parts  of  Beirut 
ouisiae  the  airport  perimeter  guarded 
by  the  marines. 

Therefore,  if  anyone  wants  to  know- 
how  long  the  Mari;ie  mission  may  last, 
the  answer  could  be,    forever." 

Consider  the  latest,  obortive  nation- 
al reconciliation  tai'KS.  Those  talks 
broke  down  over  tl\p  issue  of  where 
they  could  be  held  >audi  Arabia  of- 
fered its  pood  off  "S  as  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  tV  >  contending  par- 
ties might  negotiati .  That  was  turned 
down.  The  Presidential  palace  was  not 
acceptable.  Finally  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernm.ent  simply  announced  that  the 
talks  would  take  place  at  the  Beirut 
Airport.  That  did  not  work,  either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  'lor  those  oppos- 
ing it  appear  to  take  the  idea  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  talks  .seriously. 
The  Government  has  not  offered  any 


proposals  of  a  formal  nature,  and  nei- 
ther has  the  opposition.  The  Govern- 
ment thinki-  that  it  ought  to  be  negoti- 
ating directly  with  Syria,  since  Syria 
holds  the  strings  that  much  of  the  op- 
position dances  to.  And  of  course,  no 
one  seems  to  know  what  to  do  in  terms 
of  negotiating  with  Israel,  which  is 
very  much  a  factor  in  Lebanon.  Omi- 
nously, news  reports  consistently 
.state,  as  did  the  New  York  Times 
today,  that  all  sides  have  been  using 
the  breathing  spell  not  to  exchange 
ideas,  but  to  prepare  for  another 
round  of  fightint;."  Apparently,  every- 
one expects  new  fighting  to  erupt  at 
any  moment  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  last  thing  that  anyone  ex- 
pects. 

The  urgent  question  that  prosp^c 
five  new  fighting  raises  is,  "How  will 
this  affect  the  marines?"  After  all,  the 
marines  have  clearly  become  fair  game 
in  this  fratricidal  war,  and  they  are 
easy  targets  because  of  their  fixed,  ex- 
posed position  and  passive  role.  We 
have  to  ask,  what  will  the  United 
States  do  in  a  fresh  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence, especially  if  the  marines  come 
under  heavy  attack?  And.  as  I  said  last 
night.  It  looks  as  if  the  choices  are  to 
sit  tight,  to  fight  back  with  aggressive 
tactics— meaning,  to  get  involved  as  an 
outright  combatant— or  to  get  out. 

If  the  marines  fight  back  aggressive- 
ly, go  out  and  patrol  and  take  the 
other  military  actions  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  dictates,  that  would 
change  the  whole  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment.  The  marines  in.stant- 
ly  would  be  transformed  into  outright 
combatants,  not  peacekeepers.  But  the 
dilemma  is  that  if  they  stay,  and  if 
they  are  attacked,  there  is  no  real 
choice  but  to  allow  them  to  take  the 
measures  they  must  take  to  defend' 
themselves.  And  just  like  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  such  measures  make  them 
combatants  for  the  government,  not 
the  guarantors  of  the  peace,  the  neu- 
tral promoters  of  good  faith  negotia- 
tion. To  state  it  another  way,  while 
our  political  goal  may  be  to  remain  as 
neutral  peacekeepers,  the  military  sit- 
uation will  probably  compel  the 
United  States  to  become  de  facto  com- 
batants. Is  that  what  you  envisioned 
last  month  or  last  year?  Absolutely 
not.  And  I  am  not  so  certain  that  the 
United  States  role  is  neutral  even  now- 
after  all.  our  supplying  and  training  of 
the  Lebanese  Army— a  process  that 
continues  as  fast  as  resources  permit- 
makes  the  United  States,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  government's  enemies,  allies  of 
the  government  that  they  oppose. 
Thus,  while  the  administration  might 
have  said  and  earnestly  desire  that  our 
mission  in  Lebanon  is  solely  peace- 
keeping in  nature,  the  role  that  our 


forces  have  been  placed  into— whether 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
some  other  factor— is  hardly  neutral, 
nor  can  it  stay  so  if  the  marines  are 
frontally  assaulted  in  a  new  round  of 
fighting.  And  I  repeat,  such  fighting  is 
not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  growing 
likelihood,  as  snags  continue  to  delay 
any  meaningful  efforts  at  national  rec- 
onciliation. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Druse 
and  Shia  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Lebanon  want  at  the  very 
least  to  achieve  a  meaningful  share  of 
government  power.  And  while  Presi- 
dent Gemayel  today  talks  about  a  sec- 
ular government  that  does  not  give 
unfair  shares  of  power  to  any  faction, 
a  government  that  is  not  split  among 
religious  parties,  he  has  not  always 
talked  that  way.  Curiously,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  talks  about  a  government 
of  'confessional  balance."  but  Ge- 
ma.vel  speaks  of  a  government  that  is 
secular.  In  Lebanon,  even  supposed 
friends  and  allies  do  not  talk  the  same 
language  or  share  the  same  goals. 
Since  we  can  rely  on  actions  as  the 
most  certain  guide  of  real  intention,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  Ge- 
mayel government  has  not  taken  any 
steps  to  include  Moslems  or  secularize 
itself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gemayel's  own  sup- 
porters might  not  permit  him  to  be 
conciliatory  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form.  In  that  circumstance,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  his  opponents 
have  not  leaped  to  the  bargaining 
table.  They  probably  see  him  as  just 
another  warlord  like  themselves,  and 
they  have  no  more  esteem  for  him  or 
faith  in  his  good  will  than  he  for  them 
or  theirs.  These  are  people  who,  after 
all,  have  tried  to  murder  each  other, 
and  whose  families  have  been  mur- 
dered by  one  faction  or  another.  Presi- 
dent Gemayel.  for  example,  succeeded 
his  brother,  who  was  killed  by  some 
unknown  opponent's  terrorist  bomb. 
His  opponent  Wahlid  Jumblatt  leads 
the  Druze  as  successor  to  his  father, 
who  was  murdered,  some  suspect  by 
the  Syrians  who  today  support  Jumb- 
latt. Such  is  the  treachery  and  deadly 
scheming  in  Lebanon.  In  that  kind  of 
poisoned  climate,  that  kind  of  treach- 
ery, it  is  foolish  and  futile  to  expect 
any  early  resolution  of  the  conflict  or 
any  sudden  outpouring  of  fraternal 
trust.  What  is  more,  these  blood  feuds 
are  more  likely  than  not  to  embroil 
our  own  forces,  who,  let  us  never 
forget,  have  now  become  targets  no 
less  than  the  Lebanese  factions  are 
targets  for  assaults.  More  marines 
were  hurt  within  the  last  day;  and 
with  each  attack,  the  possibility  of 
holding  that  force  as  passive  peace- 
keepers becomes  smaller— they  will  be 
forced  to  attack  or  withdraw.  They 
cannot  stand  still.  They  cannot  sit  as 


clay  pigeons.  So  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves—is it  possible,  even  with  the 
best  of  intention  to  maintain  the  role 
we  thought  we  were  playing  back  in 
September  1982?  If  not,  then  what  is 
the  value  of  becoming  embroiled  in 
the  same  endless  fray  that  has  tor- 
mented Lebanon  from  time  immemori- 
al? We  have  done  our  best.  It  is  time 
to  get  out.  We  have  tried  to  promote 
negotiation,  in  good  faith.  There  is  no 
sign  that  this  effort  has  succeeded.  We 
have  tried  to  keep  the  peace,  in  good 
faith.  The  attacks  on  our  troops  sig- 
nals that  this  effort  may  no  longer  be 
sustainable. 

In  Vietnam,  faced  with  a  govern- 
ment that  could  not  stick  together, 
nor  command  the  loyalty  of  its  people, 
nor  operate  an  effective  army,  Lyndon 
Johnson  said,  "we  will  not  tuck  tail 
and  run."  Today,  20  years  later,  we  are 
hearing  that  exact  same  kind  of  state- 
ment. Twenty  years  ago,  we  were  told 
that  it  was  unthinkable  for  the  United 
States  to  abandon  its  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, however  ill-advised  that  it  might 
be.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  what  blood 
and  treasure  and  good  will  from  us  can 
buy.  It  cannot  buy  the  good  faith  of 
people  who  do  not  intend  to  work  in 
good  faith.  It  cannot  end  blood  feuds. 
Unless  our  good  will  is  reciprocated,  it 
is  fruitless.  And  there  is  no  sign  that 
any  one  in  Lebanon  accepts  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  accomplish,  by 
way  of  ending  the  bloodshed.  Is  it  wise 
that  we  stay  in  this  trap?  I  think  not. 
Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  we  have  done 
out  best,  that  we  have  accomplished 
what  was  possible,  and  get  out?  I  think 
not. 

In  a  year's  time,  our  Government 
has  not  succeded  in  bringing  together 
even  the  Lebanese  factions  for  talks, 
much  less  the  Israelis  and  Syrians. 
The  Lebanese  factions  insist  on  con- 
tinuing to  rely  on  outside  forces  for 
help  to  sustain  their  feuds.  The  Druse 
rely  on  the  Syrians;  the  Christians 
rely  on  Israel  or  the  United  States:  the 
Syrians  rely  on  the  Russians. 

Let  us  recount  a  little  history.  The 
Syrians  were  beaten  by  the  Israelis— 
but  promptly  resupplied  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Lebanese  were  never  much 
of  a  factor,  but  have  been  resupplied 
by  the  United  States.  The  Christian 
militias  have  been  rearmed  by  the  Is- 
raelis, who  incidentially  made  arms 
available  to  the  Druse,  who  also  rely 
on  the  Syrians.  Confused?  Who  would 
not  be?  The  point  is  that  each  of  the 
factions  and  powers  is  able  to  draw  on 
apparently  endless  supplies  for  rear- 
mament, and  so  as  long  as  any  are  will- 
ing to  die,  there  is  no  reason  that  any 
recognize  military  reality  or  political 
sanity.  Each  side  wants  to  hold  out 
until  it  has  an  unbeatable  advantage; 
and  in  this  situation  there  is  hardly 


any  room  for  a  peacekeeper,  except  to 
serve  as  a  target  for  snipers  and  ter- 
rorists. To  get  a  little  flavor  of  this 
bitter-end  feuding,  listen  to  this  quote 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
today  quoting  a  Christian  military 
leader: 

We  figure  if  we  can  just  hold  out  until 
1985  the  Israelis  will  attack  the  Syrians 
and  everything  wMU  look  different. 

That  is  approximately  the  negotiating  at- 
titude of  every  faction  in  Lebanon— hold  out 
until  the  next  round,  and  maybe  then  the 
other  factions  will  be  dead. 

Meanwhile,  the  marines  are  sitting 
in  a  militarily  impossible  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  political  trap  into  which 
the    United   States    has   so    foolishly 
plunged.  If  they  move  out  to  attack 
those     who     threaten     them,     they 
become  entangled  in  the  endless  war, 
just  as  the  Syrians  have  since  1976. 
They  become  entangled,  just  as  the  Is- 
raelis did  after  invading  Lebanon.  Mili- 
tary   advisers   in   this   administration 
warned  against  the  Lebanon  venture. 
They  recognized  what  a  trap  Lebanon 
really  is.  Now  that  the  trap  is  closing, 
the   President,   like   Lyndon   Johnson 
before  him,  is  hoping  that  if  he  just 
holds   out,   something   will    save    him 
from  having  to  recall  the  troops.  But 
it  is  wiser  to  recognize  a  military  mis- 
take   than    to    gamble    endlessly    and 
waste  endless  lives  in  a  venture  that 
has  hardly  any  chance  at  all  of  suc- 
cess. How  long  will  we  be  entangled  in 
Lebanon?  We  have  already  been  there 
too  long,  solved  nothing,  and  now  face 
the  choice  of  becoming  further  entan- 
gled  or   getting   out.    What   business 
have   we   got   in  someone   else's  civil 
war?  None  at  all. 

We  have  done  our  best,  and  it  is  time 
to  declare  the  mission  accomplished, 
and  get  out. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  during 
the  first  part  of  this  month,  I  was 
forced  to  miss  some  rollcall  votes  held 
in  the  week  of  October  3. 

On  October  4.  on  rollcall  No.  376,  on 
approval  of  the  Journal  of  the  previ- 
ous day's  proceedings,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye.  "  On  rollcall  No.  377,  on 
the  Hansen  amendment  to  the  Udall 
substitute  amendment  to  sections  10, 
11,  and  12  of  H.R.  2379,  the  National 
Park  System  Protection  and  Resources 
Management  Act  of  1983,  I  would  have 
voted  'nay. "  On  rollcall  No.  378,  on 
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Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
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H.R.  2379,  as  amended,  I 
hate  voted  'aye."  On  rollcall 
passage  of  S.  1852,  the  De- 
Act  of  1950  exten- 
have  voted  "aye." 
5.  on  rollcall  No.  380.  on 
report  on  H.R.  3363, 

of  Interior  and  relat- 

appropriations  for  fiscal 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
No.  381,  on  House  Resolu- 
waiving    certain    points   of 

consideration   of    H.R. 

„.-    Water   Resource   Develop- 

Ap  propriations   for   fiscal   year 

vfould  have  voted  "aye."  On 

382,  on  House  Resolution 

certain   points  of  order 

( onsideration    of    H.R.    3959. 

appropriations  for  fiscal 

;.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
No.  383,  on  passage  of  H.R. 
have  voted  "aye." 


On  Octcber 
the  conference 
the  Department 
ed 

year  1984i 
On  rollcall 
tion    331 
order   agiinst 
3958.    th< 
ment 
1984.   I 
rollcall 
332,   waiying 
against 
supplemental 
year  198- 
On  rollcall 
3959, 1  wiuld 


No 


Edgi  T 


On 
the 
water 
fiscal 
"nay." 
Florio 
Amtrak 
cerning 
voted  " 


Ocljober  6,  on  rollcall  No.  384,  on 
amendment  to  H.R.  3958, 
resource     appropriations     for 
1984,  I  would  have  voted 
rollcall   No.    386.   on   the 
amendment  to  H.R.  3648.  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1983,  con- 
debt  discharge,  I  would  have 
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RULE  Ofi  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 

The  S]  'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoi  s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman f -om  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


RpSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
this  opportunity  to  inform 
ues  that  the  Committee  on 
Means  today  favorably  or- 
r^ported    H.R.    4170.    the   Tax 
\cX.  of  1983.  This  is  an  omni- 
bill   incorporating  numerous 
which   the   committee   has 
the  past  several  weeks  such 
the  Tax-Exempt  Entity  Leas- 
Act;  second,  the  Life  Insur- 
Act;  third,  tax  rules  govern- 
te  foundations:   fourth,   the 
Simplification  and  Improve- 
fifth.  the  Permanent  Tax 
of    Fringe    Benefits    Act; 
.  exempt  bond  provisions;  and 
amendments  to  the  social  se- 
d^ability  benefit  provisions,  the 
program  and  the  trade  ad- 
assistance  programs. 


to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
lave  been  instructed  by  the 
Commit  ee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
seek  a  modified  closed  rule  for  the 
consider  ation  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
of  Repri  isentatives.» 


RELIGIOUS  DISCUSSION  IN 
SCHOOLS 
(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  a  copy 
of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  815,  Religious 
Speech  Protection  Act  of  1983.  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Hatfield  and  others. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C..  October  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman.    House    Education    and    Labor 
Committee.    House    of   Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
your    Committee    is    presently    conducting 
three  days  of  hearings  on  the  merits  of  al- 
lowing students  to  use  school  facilities  for 
religious  discussion  during  non-instructional 
time  periods.  Your  efforts  in  holding  thor- 
ough hearings  is  to  be  commended,  and  I 
regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  personally 
testify  in  support  of  this  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  action  on  leg- 
islation granting  students  their  right  to  as- 
semble for  religious  speech  has  come.  In  the 
midst  of  a  filibuster  in  1982  on  an  amend- 
ment attempting  to  strip  federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  to  hear  school  prayer  cases.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  that  I  believed  ad- 
dressed the  real  issue  of  the  school  prayer 
debate— that  is.  the  right  of  students  to 
meet  in  an  open  forum  on  their  own  initia- 
tive and  without  any  official  encouragement 
or  sponsorship  for  religious  discussion  and 
prayer.  Later.  23  Senators  joined  me  in 
filing  an  extraordinary  amicus  curiae  brief 
with  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lubbock 
case  on  behalf  of  the  free  speech  rights  of 
students  to  meet  for  religious  discussion. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  January  17,  1983  failed  to  grant  a  hear- 
ing in  this  case. 

After  Lubbock,  a  number  of  Senators  with 
divergent  views  about  S.J.  Res.  73.  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  concerning 
prayer  in  public  schools,  found  agreement 
relating  to  an  area  of  great  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  among  secondary  school 
administrators  and  faculty,  as  well  as  among 
students  and  parents.  We  agreed  with  the 
principles  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Widmar  v.  Vincent.  454  U.S.  263 
(1981).  that  where  various  student  groups 
are  allowed  to  meet  on  their  own  initiative 
during  non-instructional  time  periods,  it  is 
wrong  to  censor  their  speech  to  prohibit 
prayer  or  religious  discussion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  growing  number  of  federal  court  deci- 
sions have  singled  out  student-initiated  reli- 
gious meetings  in  secondary  schools  as  viola- 
tive of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

On  March  15.  1983.  we  introduced  S.  815. 
which  establishes  a  judicial  remedy  for  high 
school  students  who  are  aggrieved  by  a  dis- 
criminatory policy  that  is  formulated  and 
carried  out  by  public  schools  which  receive 
federal  financial  assistance.  The  bill  is  a 
straightforward  attempt  to  apply  the 
Widmar  rule  of  equal  access  to  lawful  stu- 
dent groups  in  secondary  schools. 
As  safeguards,  the  bill: 


Would  prohibit  officials  from  influencing 
the  form  or  content  of  any  religious  activi- 
ty, or  allowing  any  coercion  of  participation: 

Protects  the  discretionary  role  of  school 
administrators  to  allow  non-distruptive  stu- 
dent meetings  on  an  equal  access  basis,  or  to 
refuse  access  to  all  student  groups  provided 
the  policy  is  content-neutral:  and 

Will  not  require  opening  the  campus  to 
outside  groups  since  it  is  student-initiated 
meetings  which  have  the  equal  right  of 
access  under  the  Widmar  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  similar  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Don  Bonker.  Because  a 
broad  spectrum  of  26  Senators  has  cospon- 
sored  S.  815.  I  believe  it  represents  a  consen- 
sus approach  that  unifies  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Congress.  I  urge  your  Committee  to 
seriously  consider  the  basic  provisions  of  S. 
815  and  ask  that  the  bill  and  its  introducto- 
ry remarks  be  placed  in  the  Committee 
hearing  record. 

I  am  confident  that   under  your  leader- 
ship, important  strides  can  be  made  in  fash- 
ioning an  effective  piece  of  legislation  for 
secondary  school  students. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 

S.  815 

A  bill  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
discriminate  against  any  meetings  of  stu- 
dents in  public  secondary  schools  and  to 
provide  the  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Religious  Speech 
Protection  Act  of  1983 '. 

Sec.  2.  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  damages  or  for  such  equitable 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  or  both. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

(c)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  provide  such  equitable  relief,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  judge)  in  which  the  case  is  pending  im- 
mediately to  designate  a  judge  in  such  dis- 
trict to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In  the 
event  that  no  judge  in  the  district  is  avail- 
able to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge),  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  public 
secondary  school  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  which  generally  allows  groups  of 
students  to  meet  during  noninstructional 
periods,  to  discriminate  against  any  meeting 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  con- 
tent of  the  speech  at  such  meeting,  if  (1) 
the  meeting  is  voluntary  and  orderly,  and 
<2)  no  activity  which  is  in  and  of  itself  un- 
lawful is  permitted. 


Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  (1) 
influence  the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer 
or  other  religious  activity,  or  (2)  require  any 
person  to  participate  in  prayer  or  other  reli- 
gious activity. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  su- 
persede all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  October  20  and  21.  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hightower  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  October  21  and  22. 
on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Gunderson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Levitas.  following  Mr.  Robinson 
on  his  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  2968 
in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Harkin.  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Boland  amendment,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  on  the  subject  of  impact 
aid  immediately  prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Weiss,  in  support  of  H.R.  2968 
on  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright 
amendment,  prior  to  the  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Conte.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  consideration  of 
amendments  numbered  113  and  128  re- 
ported in  disagreement  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3913. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  to  revise 
and  extend  immediately  prior  to  vote. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic Salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  in  as  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission:  and 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 


2029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  an  obligation,  without  apportion- 
ment, in  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  improve  debt  collection  activities 
and  default  recoveries,  and  to  reduce  collec- 
tion costs  and  program  abuse  under  student 
loan  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  issuance  of  a  license  for  export 
of  certain  defense  equipment  sold  commer- 
cially to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
2-84),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs),  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Ambassador-desig- 
nate Thomas  P.  Shoesmith,  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  grant  subpena  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  administrative 
hearings  conducted  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  on  San 
Juan  Harbor.  Puerto  Rico,  phase  I  general 
design  memorandum,  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports,  pursuant  to  section  101(a) 
of  Public  Law  94-587:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  the  automotive  technology  devel- 
opment program  for  fiscal  year  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  section  310(a)  of  Public  Law  95-238: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  21,  1983,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MITCHELL;  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small 
Business  Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Task  Force,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-423.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2910.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  November  2.  1966.  regarding 
leases  and  contracts  affecting  land  within 
the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reser- 
vation: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
424).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
H.R.  4169.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
resolution  on  the  budget 
year  1984;  (Rept.  No.  98-425). 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 
G^MAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3622. 
am^nd  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
by  placing  restrictions  on 
of  their  credit  card  numbers: 
amencjments  (Rept.  No.  98-426).  Re- 
Committee   on    the   Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 

Committee  on  Appropria- 

4185.  A  bill  making  appropria- 

.  Department  of  Defense  for  the 

•nding  September  30.  1984.  and 

pjrposes  (Rept.  No.  98-427).  Re- 

(he   Committee   on    the    Whole 

State  of  the  Union. 
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PtJBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
ixil.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
introduced  and  severally  re- 
I  oUows: 

JENKINS   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Mr.   Gephardt.   Mrs.   Ken- 

Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 

Mr.    Moore.    Mr.    Duncan. 

Pickle.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Vander 

.  Mr.  DORCAN.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 

Mrs.       SCHROEDER.       Mr. 

Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Schae- 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 

of  Hawaii); 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

dode  of  1954  to  permit  individual 

accounts,    qualified    retirement 

:ertain  educational  organizations 

working  interests  in  oil  and  gas 

vithout  incurring  unrelated  busi- 

income,  to  the  Committee  on 

;  leans. 

CONYERS; 

A  bill  to  establish  a  regional  de- 
bank  system  to  promote  employ- 
1  ndustrial  and  regional  redevelop- 
provide  long-term  financial  as- 
business  enterprises,  labor  and 
organizations,  and  local  govern- 
in  economic  revitalization;  to 
iitee  on   Banking.   Finance  and 


r    ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
:ardt.     Mr.    Downey    of    New- 
Mr.    Heftel   of    Hawaii.    Mr. 
Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Pease.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Flippo. 
DoRCAN.    Mrs.    Kennelly.    Mr. 
I  iDER     Jagt.     Mr.     Frenzel.     Mr. 
:n     of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 
Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California): 
A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  reform, 
er  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

PASHAYAN  (for  himself  and 
Brown  of  California): 
,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
10  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
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port   program   for  the   1984   through    1987 
fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  4172.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Feder- 
al educational  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  any  State  or  local  educational 
agency    which    discriminates    against    any 
meetings  of  students  in   public  secondary 
schools  who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  re- 
ligious purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  4173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  foreign  air 
carriers  from  paying  substandard  wages  to 
domestic  ground  crews:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  4174.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  taxation  of 
cooperative  apartments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and   Motor  Vehicle  Safety   Act  of 
1966  to  provide  for  more  extensive  use  of 
safety  belt  systems  in  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles in  order  to  assist  in  preventing  fatal  and 
other  injuries  and  in  reducing  health,  dis- 
ability, and  other  costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  4176.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define 
jurisdiction  within  such  reservation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  4177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con.solidat- 
ed   Farm   and   Rural   Development   Act    to 
modify  the  determination  of  the  principal 
amount  of  emergency  loans  based  on  pro- 
duction losses  resulting  from  disasters  and 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  collat- 
eral available  to  secure  emergency  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  4178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  /.ct 
of  1930  to  increase  from  $250  to  S1.500  the 
value  of  goods  eligible  for  informal  entry, 
and  for  other  purpo,ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  4179.  A  bill  to  amend  section  93  of 
title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  to  permit  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  be  held  in  Champaign/ 
Urbana.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.R.  4180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ  Procure- 
ment and  Transplantation  and  the  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  Registry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PORTER: 
H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  listing  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  of  subcontracts  to  be  let  by 
Federal  contractors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   RAHALL  (tor   himself.   Mrs. 

Lloyd.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Boucher,  and 

Mr.  Mollohan): 

H.R.  4182.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 

coal   science,    technology,   and   engineering 

development  program;  to  the  Committee  on 

Science  and  Technology. 


By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  afford  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry a  greater  measure  of  freedom  of 
choice  with  regard  to  affiliating  with  labor 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISISKY: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7.  1984.  as  -National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Frank.   Mr.   Leland.   Mr.   Walgren. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.   Weaver.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Ottinger.  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   Berman,   Mr.   Won  Pat. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.    Gray.    Mr.    Edgar.    Mr. 
Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Seiberling): 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  all  nations  renounc- 
ing the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HERTEL   of    Michigan    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Annunzio.   Mr.    Bate- 
man.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado. Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.      Mr.      Chappell.      Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New-  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Sam 
B.     Hall.    Jr.,     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine 
of   California.   Mr.   McKinney.   Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.    Patterson.    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr. 
Ratchford.       Mr.       Ritter.       Mr. 
ScHEUER.    Mr.    Sensenbrenner.    Mr. 
Simon.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
SuNiA.   Mr.   Vandergriff.   Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley). 
H.    Res.    340.    Resolution    congratulating 
Lecli   Walesa   on   winning   the    1983   Nobel 
Peace    Prize;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3.  to  provide  for  the 
appointment    of    U.S.    bankruptcy    judges 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

291.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of,  the  State  of  Colorado,  rela- 
tive to  the  downing  of  a  commerical  nonmil- 
itary  plane  by  the  U.S.S.R.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

292.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BIAGGI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4184) 
for  the  relief  of  Sueng  Ho  Jang  and  Sueng 
II  Jang,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  124:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  1255:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Dyson, 
and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1376:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Albos- 
TA,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  D'Amours. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Fuqua. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Boland. 
and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2133:  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2522:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  2630:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  2738:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2739:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wyden, 


Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2740:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  2741:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  2742:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Kildee,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2743:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  liouisiana,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Kildee, 
and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2744:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Kildee.  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2745:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Kildee.  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Pritchard.  Ms.  Snowe,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  2883:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2888:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  2991:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  3254:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3380:  Mr.  Kindness  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  3417:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3573:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  McNulty.  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3591:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Courter,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Derrick,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Owens,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  3710:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  McClos- 

KEY. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3915:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4005:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  AcKfcRMAN.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 


Simon.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Daub. 
H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4092:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  4102:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  4121;  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.J  Res.  103:  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Lent,  and 
Mr.  Stratton. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
CONTE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Panetta.  and 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Vandergriff.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr,  Matsui.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Green.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Simon.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Torriceli.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Martin  of  New-  York.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley, Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling. Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
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386:  Mr.  Siuiander.  Mr.  Wort- 

Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 

Leland.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Roe. 
I,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Illinois.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ranoel. 
,  Mr.  MiNisH.  and  Mr.  Wirth. 
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H.   Res.   54:   Mr.   Neal.   Mr.   Rangel.   Mr. 
Traxler.  and  Mr.  Dicks. 
H.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Glickman. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 


259.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Collier 
Township,  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  cable 
television  legislation,  S.  66;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  17,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond), 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  L.  Cosnotti,  minis- 
ter of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa.  He  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Charles  E.  Grass- 
ley,  of  Iowa, 


prayer 

The  Reverend  Richard  L.  Cosnotti, 
minister.  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Who  art  the  good 
and  gracious  sovereign  over  all,  we 
pause  to  turn  to  Thee  at  the  beginning 
of  our  work  this  day,  aware  that  we 
have  been  called  not  only  by  our  con- 
stituents but  by  Thee  to  govern  well 
the  affairs  of  this  great  Nation;  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  decisions  we 
make  will  affect  the  destinies  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe. 

We  would  not  dare,  we  could  not 
accept  this  awesome  responsibility 
were  we  not  sure  that  Thy  spirit  is 
with  us  to  counsel  us  with  wisdom,  to 
strengthen  us  in  courage,  to  protect  us 
from  all  that  would  hinder  us  as  we 
seek  to  carry  out  those  things  entrust- 
ed to  us  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
and  so  be  found  acceptable  to  God  and 
approved  by  men. 

Forgive  us.  that  in  the  demands  that 
lie  before  us  this  day  we  may  not 
always  remember  Thee,  yet  help  us  at 
the  close  of  this  day  to  find  the  time 
to  thank  Thee  for  persevering  with  us 
nonetheless. 

We  would  pray,  too,  for  our  families, 
and  the  demands  that  our  office  places 
upon  them;  and  for  all  those  in  other 
branches  of  government  who  work 
with  us  to  prosper  this  Nation  and  the 
world  in  peace. 

Hear  our  prayer  this  day,  for  we  ask 
it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  and  Redeemer  of  all.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.   STETVENS.   Mr.   President,   the 

schedule  for  today  calls  for  the  Senate 

to  resume  consideration  of  the  State 

Department  authorization  bill  and  at  1 


p.m.  to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  We  do  contem- 
plate that  there  should  be  votes  this 
morning.  There  definitely  will  be  votes 
on  the  Interior  conference  report, 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  time  agreement.  After  we  have 
disposed  of  the  amendments  pertain- 
ing to  the  conference  report,  we  shall 
resume  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  bill  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill. 


KING  CRAB  SHUTDOWN  IN 
KODIAK  AND  BRISTOL 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  has  decided  to 
terminate  the  king  crab  harvest  in  the 
Kodiak  and  Bristol  Bay  areas  of 
Alaska.  The  king  crab  industry  has 
been  afflicted  with  a  drastic  decline  in 
harvests  in  the  last  2  years.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  crab  population  is 
not  reproducing  well.  Various  theories 
have  been  postulated— overfishing,  dis- 
ease, excessive  amounts  of  fishing 
gear,  change  in  the  geological  factors 
affecting  the  region,  et  cetera,  howev- 
er, it  is  yet  to  be  determined  which 
combination  of  factors  has  caused  the 
dwindling  in  the  crab  stock. 

It  is  important  for  the  Nation  to 
note  that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  post- 
poned future  harvests  until  the  crab 
population  again  reaches  harvestable 
levels.  The  extinction  of  the  king  crab 
would  be  a  drastic  blow  to  the  Alaskan 
economy,  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  find  out  what  has  caused  the 
diminution  of  this  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  this 
precipitous  decline  of  the  king  crab  re- 
source has  been  devastating  to  the 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  region. 
Many  of  Alaska's  large  fishing  boats 
have  depended  on  the  crab  harvest  to 
stay  in  operation.  The  development  of 
larger  boats  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  previously  large  king  crab  stocks, 
and  boatowners  subjected  themselves 
to  extremely  high  mortgage  payments 
to  finance  these  vessels.  Now  boat- 
owners  are  being  forced  into  other, 
less  lucrative  areas  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  thereby  putting  economic 
pressures  on  the  rest  of  Alaska's  fish- 
ermen. In  addition,  Alaska's  land  econ- 


omy is  going  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  shutdown.  The  Kodiak  proces- 
sors will  virtually  halt  production 
during  the  winter  months,  and  many 
other  canneries  which  received  the 
overflow  of  king  crab  from  that  region 
will  also  be  adversely  affected. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  contin- 
ue to  maintain  its  support  for  marine 
research  and  management.  The  causes 
of  the  diminution  of  the  king  crab 
stock  need  to  be  pinpointed.  Such  a 
sudden  reversal  in  an  ordinarily 
healthy  area  of  the  fishing  industry 
signifies  the  unpredictability  of  the 
marine  environment.  Other  fisheries 
may  experience  problems  that  affect 
the  king  crab,  which  would  impose 
severe  economic  hardships  on  our  Na- 
tion's coastal  economies, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "King  Crab  Fishing  Closed  in 
Alaska"  from  the  October  3,  1983,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  1983] 

King  Crab  Pishing  Closed  in  Alaska:  State 

Takes  Action  as  Stocks  of  the  Delicacy 

Decrease— Causes  Are  Debated 

Juneau.    Alaska.    Oct.    2.— Alaskan    king 

crab,  which  has  become  an  international 

delicacy  over  the  last  30  years,  will  begin  to 

disappear    from    markets    and    restaurant 

menus  in  the  coming  months. 

There  has  been  a  disastrous  decline  in  the 
crab  species,  which  is  found  only  in  seas 
along  the  south-end  Aleutian  coastlines. 
Some  experts  say  the  decline  may  be  long- 
lasting,  perhaps  even  irreversible. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game,  the  agency  responsible  for  managing 
what  was  once  believed  to  be  an  inexhaust- 
ible, renewable  resource,  last  week  ordered 
the  first  total  shutdown  of  king  crab  fisher- 
ies. It  started  a  week  ago  in  the  waters  off 
Kodiak  Island  and  Saturday  in  Bristol  Bay, 
the  two  prime  fishing  grounds.  The  crab 
fishing  seasons  would  have  started  on  those 
dates. 

Fisheries  experts  and  scientists  disagree 
widely  on  what  caused  the  dwindling  of  king 
crab  stocks,  blaming  factors  ranging  from 
parasitic  disease  to  increasing  losses  to  pred- 
atory fish  species  to  warmer  ocean  currents 
to  overfishing. 

'"lowest  ever  recorded" 
In  the  order  closing  the  famous  Kodiak 
Fishery,  a  state  biologist.  Martin  F.  Eaton, 
said  the  total  population  of  male  king  crabs, 
the  only  category  that  may  be  legally 
fished,  was  currently  "the  lowest  ever  re- 
corded." 

In  a  trawl  survey,  done  by  catching  and  in- 
specting crabs,  Mr.  Eaton  said,  it  was  found 
that  "100  percent  of  adult  females  captured 
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I,"  without  eggs  in  their  brood 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


who  said  crab  populations 

, to  remain  very  low  for  at 

years,  said  scientists  offered  dif- 
_  for  the  decline  in  king  crab 
say  that  the  handling  of  un- 
and   females   that   are   re- 
ocean  is  causing  high  mortali- 


fish.  such  as  cod  and  halibut, 
dramatic  population  increases, 
s  said  there  was  no  conclusive 
.  predation  was  a  fundamental 
king  crabs  decline.  A  high  inci- 

has  also  been  observed. 

to  Mr    Brooks,  fisheries  scien- 

veginning   to  speculate   that   in- 

tion  and  disease  may  simply 

._  of  more  basic  ecological  fac- 

is  changes  in  ocean  temperatures 

.1  y  levels. 

(Observers,    however,    reject    these 

contend   that   mismanagement 

are  the  primary  rea- 

decline. 

. ic.  a  crab  fisherman  writing 

closure  order  in  a  resent  issue  of 
lewspaper  in  Dutch  Harbor,  said 
id  game  Department  had  been  di- 
ihe  State  Board  of  Fisheries  to 
harvests  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  the 
D  five  years,  acting  largely  on  in- 
received  from  interested  parties, 
flhermen.  processors  and  their  po- 
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that  in  the  seven  years  from  1974 
1980.  more  king  crab  was  taken 
Bering  Sea  than  in  the  1953-73 

,^.    the   reasons,   everyone   agrees 

prooks  that  "the  outlook  isn't  very 

.„.    Given  the  current  collapse  of 

stocks,  he  said,  the  reproductive 

is  correspondingly  decreased.  Even 

sit  lation  were  turned  around  tomor- 

Jrooks  said,  it  would  take  years  for 

crab  stocks  to  regain  harvestable 


ETERNITY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  visiting  minister  from  Iowa  for  his 
prayer  and  I  thank  our  Senate  Chap- 
lain for  his  daily  prayers  for  guidance. 
As  I  was  saying  to  my  friend,  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Stevens,  a 
moment  ago,  the  day  will  finally  come 
when  that  is  all  that  really  will 
matter.  We  will  find  ourselves,  if  we 
are  still  Members  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps over  in  Bethesda  hospital  sur- 
rounded by  four  walls,  with  intrave- 
nous feeding,  strapped  to  the  bed,  and 
the  great  and  overriding  issues  of 
today,  tomorrow,  or  months  from  now, 
will  no  longer  be  very  important.  In 
the  hospital,  we  will  be  very  popular 
for  a  few  days.  We  will  get  some  flow- 
ers and  some  nice  letters  and  cards. 
And  then,  after  a  couple  of  weeks, 
pretty  much  will  be  forgotten,  with 
nobody  to  comfort  us  but  our  immedi- 
ate families,  and  perhaps  a  loyal 
friend  or  so,  and  when  time  comes  to 
pass  on  to  another  world,  and  we  go 
out  to  meet  God,  we  will  even  sooner 
be  forgotten. 

So  it  should  be  kind  of  sobering  to 
us,  as  we  listen  to  these  prayers  every 
morning,  to  know  that  when  we  have 
finished  our  work  here,  and  venture 
into  the  great  unknown  from  which  no 
mortal  has  ever  returned,  the  Senate 
will  go  on,  the  world  will  go  on,  the 
traffic  congestion  will  be  the  same  as 
always,  the  rushes  to  the  airport  and 
back  therefrom  will  be  just  like 
always,  they  will  continue  to  hold  the 
roUcall  votes  open  for  more  than  15 
minutes  for  Senators  who  are  a  little 
late  getting  here,  the  sun  will  shine, 
the  moon  will  rise,  the  stars  will  be  in 
their  places,  seasons  will  come  and  go, 
and  the  only  thing  that  really,  really 
will  matter  will  be  the  eternal  and  the 
spiritual  side  of  life. 

So  I  compliment  our  visiting  minis- 
ter and  our  own  Chaplain. 

Our  Chaplain  was  very  close  to  me 
and  my  family  in  an  hour  of  great 
need  and  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  same  will  be  true  of  most  others  of 
us. 

I  remember  visiting  the  cell  of  a  man 
in  West  Virginia  who  was  scheduled  to 
be  executed  in  the  electric  chair.  I 
went  down  to  his  cell  just  a  few  min- 
utes before  I  witnessed  the  execution 
and  talked  with  him.  I  said.  "What 
would  you  have  me  say  to  the  young 
people,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  boys'  clubs 
and  so  on,  that  I  speak  to  from  time  to 
time?"  He  said,  "Tell  them  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  and  church."  He  said, 
"If  I  had  gone,  I  probably  wouldn't  be 
here  tonight." 


And  there  was  a  chaplain  in  his  cell. 
I  was  told  by  the  warden  at  the  pene- 
tentiary  that  over  the  long  period  of 
time  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
incarcerated,  he  had  scoffed  at  reli- 
gion and  did  not  want  a  chaplain  in  his 
cell. 

He  had  been  sentenced  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair  because  he  employed  a 
taxi  driver  on  the  way  from  Hunting- 
ton over  to  Logan,  W.  Va.,  shot  the 
cabdriver  in  the  back,  robbed  him, 
threw  him  out  on  the  side  of  the  road 
and  left  him  there  to  die,  and  was 
later  apprehended  in  a  theater  in 
Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

But  when  it  finally  came  down  to 
the  last  week  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  Governor  was  not  going  to  com- 
mute the  sentence,  the  man  wanted  a 
chaplain.  So  a  chaplain  was  called. 

Last  year  in  the  campaign,  I  stopped 
to  visit  with  a  priest  in  a  village  in  the 
northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
I  have  to  relate  this  part  of  the  story 
concerning  witnessing  the  execution 
30  years  ago  last  year. 

I  told  the  story  of  visiting  the  young 
man  and  a  priest  in  that  cell.  The 
priest  listened  very  carefully  to  what  I 
said.  He  did  not  interrupt  me.  After  I 
finished,  he  asked.  "Do  you  know  who 
that  priest  was?"  I  said,  "No,  I  do  not 
remember  his  name.  "  He  said,  "It  was 
I." 

That  was  from  30  years  before. 

The  point  is  that  these  things  we 
view  with  such  enormity  from  day  to 
day  may  not  be  that  important  when 
we  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  yield  some  addi- 
tional time  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 


AFGHANISTAN:  UPDATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
summer  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
optimistic  reports  about  the  prospects 
for  a  settlement  in  Afghanistan.  One 
Christian  Science  Monitor  article  car- 
ried the  headline  "Moscow  Inches 
Closer  to  PuUout  From  Afghanistan." 
But  with  the  coming  of  another  winter 
of  discontent  in  Kabul,  the  Soviets  are 
not  inching  anywhere.  Instead,  we 
find  a  total  stalemate  on  the  diplomat- 
ic front,  and  a  continuation  of  the  war 
of  attrition  by  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers. The  puppet  regime  established  by 
the  Soviets  is  torn  by  factionalism  and 
infighting,  and  its  army  of  forced  re- 
cruits has  dwindled  from  about 
100,000  to  30,000.  Dozens  of  troops 
defect  every  day  to  join  the  freedom- 
fighters,  taking  their  Soviet  arms  and 
equipment  with  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  account  of 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  today  has 
come  to  us  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
William  Branigin,  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent with  the  Washington  Post. 


Branigin's  series  of  reports— a  total  of 
seven— details  his  experience  meeting 
with  rebel  leaders  and  traveling 
through  the  worn-torn  countryside. 
The  series  began  with  the  reporter's 
eyewitness  account  of  a  Soviet  fighter 
attack  on  a  refugee  camp.  It  is  one  of 
the  cruel  ironies  of  the  war  there  that 
the  Soviets  constantly  cross  Pakistani 
airspace  to  attack  civilian  targets  with 
the  same  kind  of  fighter  planes  that 
v;ere  used  to  shoot  down  the  Korean 
airliner  which  had  crossed  into  the 
sacred  territory  of  Soviet  airspace. 

I  am  submitting  the  first  three  in- 
stallments of  Mr.  Branigin's  report  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  and  I  will 
offer  the  concluding  portions  when 
they  are  published.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  account  of 
Soviet  barbarism. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  being 
fed  by  America's  grain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  were  follows: 
(Prom  The  Washington  Post  Oct.  16.  1983] 
Guerrillas'  Resolve  Pitted  Against 
Kremlin's  Might 
(By  William  Branigin) 
Terri    Mangal,    Pakistan —The    Soviet 
MiG21  and  Sukhoi  17  jti.'^  Lanked  high  in 
the    clear   early    morning    sky    above    this 
Afghan  refugee  camp,  then  bore  down  for 
the  kill.  With  a  deafening  roar  from  their 
engines,  they  dived  almost  vertically  at  the 
Afghan  village  just  beyond  a  ridge  marking 
the  nearby  border.  Their  bombs  detached 
themselves  and  continued  the  steep  trajec- 
tory as  the  planes  pulled  up  sharply  and 
veered  off. 

Plumes  of  smoke  and  dust  rose  over  the 
hills  from  the  area  of  the  village  that  I  had 
passed  through  the  night  before  at  the  end 
of  a  six-week  visit  to  Afghanistan  with  guer- 
rillas rt.-5isting  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
their  country.  Like  many  other  n.ud-waUed 
villages  I  saw.  this  one  had  been  battered 
before.  But  people  still  lived  there:  men  who 
had  directed  us  through. its  narrow  alleys, 
women  carrying  water  or  starting  to  cook 
the  evening  meal,  children  playing  in  the 
fading  twilight  or  fetching  firewood  for 
their  families. 

The  only  response  to  the  divebombing  jets 
was  a  few  cursory  bursts  from  an  out-of- 
range  DShK  Soviet-designed,  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  at  this  refugee  camp.  Beyond  an- 
other ridge,  more  jets  dived  with  impunity 
toward  positions  of  anti-Soviet  guerrillas  be- 
sieging an  Afghan  government  outpost. 

The  bombing  was  not  unusual.  In  the  Sho- 
mali  region  north  ol  Kabul.  Soviet  jets  were 
in  action  nearly  every  day  while  I  was  in  Af- 
ghanistan. The  aircraft  seemed  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  Moslem  guerrillas 
known  as  mujaheddin  and  the  Afghan  civil- 
ian population  that  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports them. 

The  jets  also  at  times  ignore  the  distinc 
tions  of  national  boundaries,  occasionally 
bombing  Afghan  refugees-and  even  Paki- 
stani villagers— inside  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  charged  Oct.  7  that  Afghan 
planes  had  bombed  and  strafed  civilians 
inside  Pakistan  for  the  second  time  in  three 
weeks,  killing  three  women  and  wounding 


two  other  persons  Oct.  4  near  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  tov/n  of  Wana.  In 
September,  a  village  near  Parachinar  was 
bombed  in  what  officials  then  said  was  the 
most  serious  such  incident  since  Soviet  heli- 
copter gunships  attacked  a  Pakistani  village 
in  1981. 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  and  installed  a  puppet 
government  in  the  capital  Kabul  under  the 
Afghan  communist  party  faction  of  FYesi- 
dent  Babrak  Karmal.  Moscow's  battle 
against  the  Afghan  resistance  has  become  in 
large  part  an  air  war. 

The  105.000  Soviet  troops  occupying  the 
landlocked  Central  Asian  country  about  the 
size  of  Texa£  are  largely  in  defensive  posi- 
tions and  appear  to  be  relying  increasingly 
on  air  support. 

The  resulting  bombardments  in  Afghani- 
stan and  violations  of  neighboring  territory 
by  Soviet  aircraft  take  place  far  from  the 
kind  of  international  spotlight  that  was  re- 
cently thrown  on  the  downing  of  a  South 
Korean  airliner  that  crossed  into  the  Sovi- 
ets' own  airspace. 

Thus,  the  evolution  of  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan toward  greater  and  more  indi.scriminate 
Soviet  air  attacks  on  civilian  population  cen- 
ters has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  in- 
creased world  attention.  Considering  that  it 
is  a  major  conflict  in  which  a  superpower  is 
directly  engaged  in  combat,  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan gets  scant  coverage. 

The  inattention  is  the  more  remarkable 
considering  that  on  the  next  anniversary  ol 
the  Dec.  27.  1979.  invasion.  Soviet  forces  will 
have  been  fighting  in  Afghanistan  longer 
than  they  did  against  the  Germans  in 
World  War  II.  And  the  war  shows  no  sign  of 
ending. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Army  in  Afghanistan 
appears  to  have  become  bogged  down  in  a 
frustrating  stalemate.  So  far  it  has  proved 
unable  to  crush  the  mujaheddin,  who  have 
grown  steadily  stronger  since  the  invasion. 
«But  the  resistance  groups'  continuing  dis- 
unity and  lack  of  more  effective  weapons 
and  tactics  leave  them  incapable  of  driving 
out  the  Russians. 

A  major  element  in  the  current  stalemate 
is  that  there  are  in  fact  three  wars  being 
fought  simultaneously  in  Afghanistan. 

Besides  the  principal  war  between  the  mu- 
jaheddin and  the  Soviets,  rival  resistance 
groups  are  battling  each  other  in  some 
places  despite  the  nominal  alliance  of  their 
parties  based  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan.  And 
competing  wings  of  the  Afghan  communist 
party  are  waging  a  terrorist  war  in  Kabul 
marked  by  assassinations  and  bombings  at- 
tributed to  thei-  rival  secret  police  forces. 

These  are  among  the  conclusions  I  drew 
from  a  six-week.  400-mile  trip  inside  Af- 
ghanistan, interviews  there  with  mujahed- 
din commanders,  Afghan  defectors,  cap- 
tured Soviet  soldiers  and  ordinary  villagers. 
I  also  talked  to  diplomats,  relief  workers 
and  Afghan  leaders  in  Pakistan. 

It  was  a  trip  that  took  me  across  rugged 
mountainous  terrain  to  the  relative  lushness 
and  tranquility  of  the  Panjshir  Valley  in 
Kapisa  Province  north  of  Kabul.  There  the 
Soviets  had  agreed  to  an  unusual  truce  with 
the  mujaheddin  earlier  this  year  after  six 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  occupy  the  strate- 
gically important  valley  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
mountain  range  that  bisecUs  eastern  A!- 
ghanistan. 

It  was  in  the  Panjshir  also  that  I  met  Af- 
ghanistan's most  renowned  guerrilla  com- 
mander. Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  The  leading 
strategist  of  a  young  generation  of  emerging 
resistance  leaders.  Mas.soud  ha.s  been  called 


the  Che  Guevara,  ven  the  Titc.  of  A-fgriani- 
stan.  In  extensive  interviev.s.  he  'utKed  of 
his  strategy  and  hopi:^  for  uni'ving  resist- 
ance groups  and  defeasing  th?  Rusi.Mvs. 

Parts  of  this  seri-;'  will  examuie  M  .  5ua  s 
efforts,  the  significariOe  of  the  coni'-'.erf.!?.! 
truce  and  Ihi  rearcns  that  a  superpc'wer 
with  perhap^  the  world's  mightust  -iraed 
forces  is  not  w.i.ning  its  war  against  s  ^av-ix- 
ally  fractious,  rar-tag  assortment  of  iElar.,-:u 
guerrillas. 

The  series  will  also  describe  a  treV  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  of  AfghanistMn.  the 
agony  and  ruin  that  the  conflict  has 
brought  to  one  village  pnd  the  deeds  of  the 
war  s  unsung  heroes. 

The  trip  made  mt  painfully  aware  of  a 
major  reason  for  the  relatively  paltry  inter- 
natior.nl  coverage  of  Afghanistan:  the  diffi- 
culty ot  gaining  access  to  the  country. 

Sirce  January  1980  when  the.Kaoi;!  gov- 
ernment expelled  a  score  of  western  corre- 
spondents, myself  included,  who  had  flp-vn 
in  to  cover  the  Soviet  invasion,  few  have 
"oeen  given  visas  to  visit  Soviet-occupied  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  mujaheddin,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
taken  a  number  of  western  reporters  into 
the  country.  But  the  physical  haraship  of 
getting  to  str.itegically  im.jortani  areas 
beyond  the  Pakistani-Afghan  border  zone, 
the  vast  distances  one  must  cover  on  foot, 
the  time  that  takes  and  the  fractured 
nature  of  the  resistance  all  make  it  difficult 
to  report  the  war. 

A  complete  and  conclusive  overview  of  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  thus  could  not  be 
obtained.  P.i'*  traveling  inside  the  country 
with  the  gutrrillas  nat  provided  ample  evi- 
dence of  tti^  stalemate  that  has  developed 
between  the  mujaheddin  and  the  .Soviet  tjc- 
cupiers. 

Recent  fighting  provides  some  examples. 
At  t  he  towns  of  Khowst  and  Orgun  south  of 
here  in  Afghanistan's  Paktia  Province. 
Afghan  Army  garrLsons  have  been  tiurround- 
ed  and  besieged  for  months  by  local  muja- 
heddin. according  to  resistance  sources. 

Soviet  aircraft  have  been  resupplying  and 
reinforcing  the  ganisons,  recently  ferrying 
mote  than  4.000  Afghan  soldiers  into 
Khowst,  these  sources  said.  Soviet  jets  and 
helicopters  have  been  ooiinding  ihs  muja- 
heddin positions  relentlessly,  bu'  Soviet 
troops  have  stayed  away  from  the  battles. 

The  battles;  hav<»  attracted  more  than  the 
usual  pre.ss  coverage,  since  they  are  fairly 
close  to  the  Pakistani  border  and  mujahed- 
din jeeps  can  get  very  near  the  iowns.  The 
mujaheddin  thus  stood  to  gain  prestiiie  and 
perhaps  capture  sizable  amounts  of  equip- 
ment if  they  took  the  towns.  But  the  strate- 
gic value  of  coing  so  is  questionable. 

If  the  towns  were  to  fall,  the  Soviets  are 
considered  likelv  to  bomb  them  flat,  and  the 
mujaheddin  are  unlikely  lo  hold  them 

The  guerrillas  already  have  scored  signifi- 
cant successes  recently  in  the  battles  for  the 
two  towns,  which  have  been  targets  for 
years.  Several  tanks  were  reported  captured 
or  destroyed  in  engagements  around  Sept. 
19  and  20.  and  earlier  an  ambush  virtually 
wiped  out  an  Afghan  commando  naitalion 
when  it  got  bogged  down  in  mud  on  its  way 
to  relieve  Or^un,  mujaheddin  sources  said. 

But  for  some  analysu.  the  battles  lor  the 
lowns  txemplify  the  Afghans'  tendency  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  tune,  effort,  ammuni- 
tion and  lives  besieging  relatively  easy  tar- 
get:; in  a  way  that  exposes  them  to  air 
strikes. 

"The  mujaheddin  are  trying  to  do  the  old 
Afghan  picket-blastmg."  a  tp.ctic  employed 
100  years  ago  agains.  the  British,  said  one 
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were  a  few  years  ago.  But  their  effectiveness 
may  have  reached  a  plateau  that  they 
cannot  surmount  without  practical  unity, 
more  advanced  arms  and  better  organiza- 
tion. Major  problems  are  rivalries  and  even 
outright  warfare  between  some  guerrilla 
groups,  a  f  hortage  of  good  commanders  and 
a  continuing  lack  of  effective  antiaircraft 
weapons,  hea'  y  arms  and  communications 
equipment. 

The  Afghan  resistance  is  growing  increas- 
ingly concerned  t  jcut  the  situation  in  Paki- 
stan, where  oppo.^.tion  groups  have  been 
staging  protests  against  the  martial  law  gov- 
ernment of  President  Mohammed  Zia  ul- 
Haq.  The  Afghans  see  the  Pakistani  opposi- 
tion as  indifferent,  if  not  openly  hostile,  to 
their  cause  and  likely  to  seek  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviet-installed  government 
in  Kabul  if  it  comt  j  to  power. 

The  presence  oI  more  than  2  million 
Afghan  refugees  inside  Pakistan  has  not  de- 
veloped into  the  political  danger  that  Paki- 
stani authorities  oi.c:  feared.  The  refugee 
outflow  has  apparf  my  leveled  off.  And  ap- 
prehensions that  the  refugees  would 
become  the  -Palesti.iians  "  of  Pakistan  have 
been  allayed  by  thei"-  so  far  largely  success- 
ful integration.  But  8'1  bets  are  off  in  the 
event  an  unfriendly  .  government  takes 
pwjwer  in  Islamabad. 

Indirect,  U.N.-sponscr- d  negotiations  in 
Geneva  between  the  Isi,;mabad  and  Kabul 
govemmenus  on  a  poiicii,al  solution  in  Af- 
ghanistan appear  to  be  going  nowhere.  The 
talks  are  universally  r^-iected  by  the  muja- 
heddin.  who  are  not  a  party  to  them. 

There  is  mixed  popular  reaction  to  a  pro- 
posal by  moderate  resistance  groups  to 
bring  deposed  K.ng  Zahir  Shah  out  of  his 
exile  in  Rome  a-s  a  unifying  figure  for  the 
mu  jaheddin.  But,  tiie  idea  seems  to  be  a  non- 
starter  because  of  opposition  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  main  Islamic  fundamentalist  par- 
ties. 

[Prom  the  Washingu  ;  Post,  Oct.  17.  1983] 
An  Arduous  Trek  Along  the  Jihad  Trail  " 
(By  William  3ranigin) 
Skomali  Plain,  Afchanistan.— We 
reached  the  crest  ol  the  liill  at  dusk  and 
gazed  out  over  th''  vast  plain  below.  In  the 
distance  ahead  and  to  the  left  shimmered 
the  lights  of  Bagiam.  site  of  the  Soviets' 
biggest  air  base  in  Afghanistan  and  prob- 
ably their  most  heavily  guarded  military  in- 
stallation in  the  Ciuntry.  Ahead  and  lo  the 
right  tracer  bullets  flashed  low  across  the 
landscape  between  two  villages,  accompa- 
nied by  the  sounds  of  battle. 

In  the  hours  to  come,  we  would  have  to 
thread  our  way  between  those  two  zones. 
But  s'^veral  miles  separated  them,  and  the 
land  was  meici'uUy  flat. 

After  the  seemingly  endless  mountains  we 
had  crossed  during  the  previous  six  days,  I 
looked  forward  to  easier  going. 

It  was  not  to  be.  What  followed  was  my 
longest  night  in  Afghanistan,  and  my  sever- 
est ordea  1.  It  became  a  nightmare  that  made 
me  curse  my  editors,  the  entire  newspaper 
business  and  mv  own  folly  for  ever  having 
accepted  an  assignment  to  accompany  the 
invja}.eddin.  the  Afghan  Moslem  guerrillas 
battling  the  Soviet  occupation  of  their  coun- 
Irv. 

The  trip  started  in  Peshawar,  capital  of 
Pakistan's  wild  and  woolly  North  West 
Frontier  Province-  where  the  various 
Alghan  guerrilla  sroup.^  maintain  their  po- 
litical headquart 'T^  in  exile.  There  I  made 
arrangements  witp  Jamiat-i-Islami.  or  the 
Islamic  Society  of  Afghanistan,  which  many 
observers  consider  the  strongest  resistance 


group  in  the  country.  I  would  accompany  a 
Jamiat  team  to  the  battle-scarred  Panjshir 
Valley  to  meet  the  party's  foremost  guerril- 
la commander.  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  and 
see  the  organization  he  had  build  up. 

It  was  not  long  after  leaving  Peshawar  in 
a  Toyota  jeep  on  Aug.  5  that  I  heard  the 
first  shots  fired  in  anger  of  my  six-week 
trip.  From  a  village  near  the  road  came  the 
sounds  of  a  rocket-propelled  grenade 
launcher  and  automatic  rifles,  the  result  of 
some  new  misunderstanding  between  rival 
tribes  who  periodically  wage  open  warfare 
in  the  tribal  areas  along  the  Afghan  border. 
After  passing  through  the  Pakistani  town 
of  Parachinar  and  bouncing  across  a  wide, 
rocky  river  bed.  we  reached  the  sprawling 
Afghan  refugee  settlement  of  Terri  Mangal. 
Adobe-like  buildings,  some  two  stories  high, 
stood  on  the  older  sites.  Tents  sheltered  the 
new  arrivals.  Heavily  decorated  trucks  and 
buses  were  parked  up  and  down  the  main 
road. 

The  maze  of  paths  to  the  side,  turned  to 
mud  by  a  summer  squall,  bustled  with  Af- 
ghans preparing  caravans  of  horses  and 
donkeys  for  trips  "inside."  Piles  of  sup- 
plies—medicines and  dextrose  from  various 
countries,  brand  new  Chinese-made  Kalash- 
niko.-  assault  rifles,  heavy  machine  guns 
and  antitank  mines,  ammunition  for  rocket- 
propelled  grenade  launchers  and  various 
other  weapons  -lay  on  the  ground  ready  to 
be  tied  onto  the  pack  animals.  The  sound  of 
weapons  being  test-fired  echoed  through 
the  surrounding  hills. 

I  made  arrangements  to  rent  space  for  my 
backpack  on  a  pack  horse  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  afghanis.  or  $11.62,  per  15  pounds  for 
the  trip  to  the  Panjshir.  The  charge  came  to 
$17.44.  On  the  way  back  I  would  happily 
rent  the  whole  horse. 

The  next  morning  v-e  set  off.  At  first 
there  were  four  of  us:  Agha  Gul.  the  guide, 
a  former  policeman  from  Kabul;  Homayun 
Tandar,  a  26-year-old  architecture  graduate 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  fluent  FYench  speaker 
who  represents  Jamiat  in  Paris;  a  British 
free-lance  cameraman,  and  I, 

All  wore  the  traditional  Afghan  clothes: 
baggy  trousers  and  long,  loose  shirt.  None  of 
us  was  armed. 

Other  members  of  our  group,  as  well  as 
our  pack  horses,  went  on  ahead.  Over  the 
next  11  days  we  would  split  up,  get  lost,  re- 
group, be  joined  by  various  armed  mujahed- 
din,  and  separate  again.  Thus  the  group  I 
was  with  varied  between  two  and  about  50. 
The  road  from  Terri  Mangal  to  the 
Afghan  border  climbed  steeply.  After  hiking 
up  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  was  exhausted.  We 
would  walk  for  another  10  hours  that  day, 
hiking  through  passe.s  as  high  as  11,000  feet. 
Shortly  after  crossing  into  Afghanistan,  we 
came  across  five  deserters  from  the  Afghan 
Army.  They  were  dressed  in  shabby  clothes 
and  wore  colorfully  embroidered  pillbox 
caps  on  their  shaved  heads.  Two  were  bare- 
foot. They  .said  they  had  come  from  Kabul, 
and  I  thought  of  the  miles  they  had  walked 
over  mountain  trails  and  rocky  paths. 

We  were  on  one  of  the  main  infiltration 
routes  into  Afghanistan:  A  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  of  the  mujaheddin.  Caravans  made 
their  way  in  both  directions,  to  carry  sup- 
plies into  Afghanistan  or  to  stock  up  in 
Terri  Mangal.  Camels  laden  with  timber 
trom  the  denuded  hills  on  the  Afghan  side 
of  the  border  plodded  across  to  where  new 
mud  houses  were  being  built. 

Along  the  way  we  occasionally  stopped  at 
chaikhaneh,  or  teahouses,  that  have  sprung 
up  since  the  Soviet  invasion  for  traveling 
mujaheddin.  Unually  a  meal  of  round,  flat 
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bread  and  greasy,  soup-like  mutton  stew  can 
be  had  there— everything  eaten  with  the 
fingers— as  well  as  a  place  to  sleep  on  the 
ground. 

These  way  stations  symbolized  the  extent 
to  which  the  jihad,  or  Moslem  holy  war,  has 
become  a  way  of  life  in  Afghanistan. 

Whether  examples  of  free  enterprise,  or 
support  for  the  resistance,  or  both,  these 
resurrections  of  the  caravansaries  of  old 
have  given  the  infiltration  routes  of  Af- 
ghanistan—one might  call  them  the  "jihad 
trails"— an  air  of  permanence.  It  is  as  if  the 
clandestine  movement  of  armed  men  and 
war  supplies  across  the  country  were  now  an 
immutable  ritual. 

The  mujaheddin,  it  seemed,  have  fallen 
easily  into  the  ritual,  perhaps  inheriting  it 
from  past  wars  against  other  would-be  con- 
querors. 

Regardless  it  struck  me  that  if,  as  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  has  it,  Soviet  forces  are  in 
Afghanistan  for  the  long  haul,  then  so  too 
is  the  Afghan  resistance. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  trek,  the  route 
took  us  past  the  abandoned  hillside  village 
of  Jegdelek.  It  was  one  of  the  most  severely 
damaged  of  the  numerous  bombed-out  vil- 
lages I  saw.  Gray  bomb  casings  with  Soviet 
markings,  shrapnel,  fallen  timbers  and 
rubble  from  the  mud-and-straw  houses  lit- 
tered the  area. 

Yet,  corn  was  growing  in  fields  outside  the 
village.  Obviously  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  continue  cultivation.  I  was  told  this  was 
being  done  by  the  mujaheddin  to  ensure 
food  supplies. 

A  local  alliance  of  five  mujaheddin  groups 
led  by  Jamiat  jointly  maintained  a  nearby 
way  station.  Formed  two  months  before,  the 
grouping  included  adherents  of  both  the  so- 
called  fundamentalist  and  moderate  muja- 
heddin alliances  that  spurn  each  other  in 
Peshawar. 

"That's  okay. "  Homayun.  the  Jamiat  rep- 
resentative, said.  "They  get  along  very  well 
here." 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  at  other 
stops  that  allegiances  and  rivalries  in  Pesha- 
war often  have  nothing  to  do  with  arrange- 
ments on  the  ground  inside  Afghanistan. 

I  also  found  continued  solid  popular  sup- 
port for  the  resistance  all  along  the  way,  al- 
though Jamiat  fighters  said  rival  factions 
had  alienated  the  people  in  other  areas.  The 
group  I  accompanied  made  a  point  of  paying 
for  everything  provided  by  the  teahouse 
owners  or  villagers  who  fed  us  en  route. 

The  extent  of  popular  support  for  the  mu- 
jaheddin, and  anti-Soviet  feeling,  became 
more  apparent  one  night  when  we  made  a 
wide  detour  after  villagers  told  us  Soviet 
tanks  were  guarding  a  pass  we  intended  to 
go  through.  We  learned  later  that  no  tanks 
were  there,  only  dead  horses  from  an  earlier 
ambush. 

Eleven  of  us  became  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  group,  which  included  the  pack 
horses  with  all  our  gear,  and  we  ended  up 
stopping  for  the  night  in  the  open  within  50 
yards  of  an  Afghan  government  militia  post. 
The  only  weapon  we  had  was  a  Soviet  Ma- 
karov  officer's  pistol.  In  fact,  we  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

The  militiamen,  in  reality  working  with 
the  resistance,  gave  us  each  water  and  a 
hard-boiled  egg  for  dinner.  And  when  it 
started  to  rain  around  midnight,  they  let  us 
come  inside  the  hilltop  post  and  sleep  in  a 
corridor.  When  we  left  at  dawn,  they 
warned  us  of  Soviet  deployments. 

Helicopter  overflights  frequently  forced 
us  to  take  cover.  But  they  appeared  mainly 
to  be  troop  carriers  and  to  be  flying  too 


high  to  bother  us,  even  if  they  were  inter- 
ested. I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  sound 
of  their  approach  for  the  respite  it  gave  me 
from  walking. 

We  hid  from  the  helicopters  among  rocks, 
under  trees  and  beside  the  taller  scrub 
plants.  Once,  in  the  open,  two  Afghans  and 
I  took  cover  crouched  among  a  flock  of 
mountain  goats.  I  thought  this  appropriate, 
for  by  then  I  undoubtedly  smelled  like  one. 
Along  the  way  we  met  more  deserters. 
One  man  said  he  had  walked  all  the  way 
from  Herat  near  the  border  with  Iran  and 
was  headed  back  to  his  home  near  Jalala- 
bad. A  dozen  traveling  together  were  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Another  said 
he  had  been  forced  to  serve  as  a  guard  at 
Kabul's  notorious  Pul-i-Charki  prison.  All 
said  they  had  been  press-ganged  into  the 
Afghan  Army  and  had  escaped  at  their  first 
opportunity. 

Abdul  Sami,  33.  of  Kabul,  said  he  had 
evaded  conscription  for  two  years  before 
being  picked  up  and  assigned  to  guard  duty 
at  Pul-i-Charki.  He  said  political  prisoners 
occupied  three  of  the  jail's  four  cell-blocks, 
and  all  were  full. 

During  the  month  he  was  there,  Abdul 
Sami  said,  he  saw  19  persons  executed.  They 
were  hanged  on  the  same  day,  he  said,  after 
which  the  corpses  of  11  were  turned  over  to 
relatives  and  the  others  were  buried  at  the 
prison.  He  said  he  often  heard  cries  that  he 
thought  came  from  torture  victims,  but 
never  saw  these  prisoners. 

The  routine  of  our  walk  was  broken  on 
the  fifth  day  when  we  forded  the  Kabul 
River  at  night  to  avoid  being  spotted  by 
Soviet  or  Afghan  government  forces  posted 
nearby.  As  we  approached  the  river  by  walk- 
ing down  a  long  rocky  slope,  a  local  guide 
whispered  urgently,  "mines! "  and  gestured 
with  his  hands  to  illustrate  an  explosion.  I 
got  the  message  and  tried  to  follow  exactly 
the  footsteps  of  the  person  leading  me  down 
the  path. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  passed  a 
group  of  determined-looking  mujaheddin 
armed  with  10  Kalashnikov  rifles  and  half  a 
dozen  rocket-propelled  grenade  launchers. 
They  were  heading  for  an  ambush  on  the 
Kabul-Jalalabad  road  and  exchanged  with 
us  the  usual  Afghan  murmurs  of  greeting 
and  encouragement:  mandeh  nabashi  (may 
you  never  be  tired)  and  zendeh  basfti  (may 
you  have  a  long  life). 

Still  separated  from  our  horses,  we  walked 
on  into  the  night  for  what  seemed  like 
hours  up  rocky  slopes,  seemingly  out  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Then  suddenly  we 
crested  a  hill  and  I  stared  at  an  astonishing 
scene.  In  a  grove  of  trees  by  a  rushing 
stream,  dozens  of  Afghans  sat  or  lolled  on 
mats  and  blankets  spread  here  and  there 
beside  stands  selling  food,  tea,  candy,  cakes, 
even  American  cigarettes  and  Coca-Cola. 

Kerosene  lanterns  swayed  from  poles 
marking  each  merchant's  open-air  teagar- 
den,  and  portable  cassette  players  blared  a 
cacophony  of  mujaheddin  songs,  popular 
ballads,  poetry  and  religious  chants.  Loud 
voices  and  laughter  mingled  with  the  dis- 
cordant music  as  a  brisk  breeze  rustled  the 
leaves  overhead.  Nearby  a  bombed-out  vil- 
lage lay  abandoned,  silent. 

The  scene  struck  me  as  surreal,  but 
nobody  else  seemed  to  think  it  unusual.  It 
was  just  one  of  the  better  established  muja- 
heddin way  stations  on  the  trail. 

We  learned  that  the  rest  of  our  group  had 
already  passed  through,  and  we  were  off 
again  at  dawn.  Our  trek  took  us  through 
more  bombed  and  abandoned  villages.  Then, 
under  a  blazing  midday  sun,  we  set  out  over 


a  vast,  arid  landscape  of  barren  hills.  We 
walked  for  six  hours  between  sources  of 
water  in  temperatures  reaching  95  degrees. 

1  had  baked  for  days  in  my  heavy  Afghan 
clothing,  and  now  the  sweat  poured  out  of 
me  in  rivulets.  By  late  afternoon  I  was  baaly 
dehydrated  and  suffering  the  symp'oms  of 
heat  exhaustion.  I  became  suddenly  sick  to 
my  stomach  and  thought  I  would  drop.  But 
Mohammed  Zamir.  a  22-year-old  '  forT.er 
Kabul  rug  salesman  and  Afghan  Army  de- 
serter, helped  me  get  to  the  top  of  the  next 
hill. 

We  eventually  caught  up  with  the  rest  of 
our  group  and  spent  most  of  the  next  day 
resting  in  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees.  As  the 
horses  grazed  and  we  lounged  in  the  shade, 
a  steady  traffic  of  Soviet  planes  and  helicop- 
ters flew  overhead.  Then,  after  much 
solemn  cleaning  of  guns,  praying  and  pay- 
ment of  a  •passer's  fee"  of  100  afghanis 
($1.16)  each  to  a  pair  of  guides,  we  struck 
out  for  Bagram, 

Nothing  had  quite  prepared  me  for  the 
walk  into  Afghanistan,  and  by  now  both 
feet  were  cut  and  bruised.  Every  step  was  an 
agony  as  I  hobbled  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  group,  which  had  swelled  to  about  50 
with  a  dozen  horses. 

The  barefoot  crossing  of  a  river  over 
sharp  rocks  did  not  help,  especially  after- 
ward when  my  boots  ground  dirt  and  sand 
into  the  cuts  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

A  quarter  moon  hung  in  the  clear  night 
sky,  but  it  was  so  bright  that  it  cast  our 
shadows  on  the  wall  along  a  dirt  road  as  we 
headed  silently  toward  the  air  base.  I  wor- 
ried that  somehow  we  could  be  seen.  Now 
and  then  a  flare  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  we 
stopped  and  crouched  down. 

The  sight  of  lights  moving  nearby  made 
us  freeze  in  our  tracks.  They  turned  out  to 
be  the  lanterns  of  shepherds  who  helped 
guide  us  on  our  way,  talking  in  uncomfort- 
ably loud  voices. 

We  marched  on  in  silence.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, the  barking  of  dogs  stopped  us  cold. 
Again,  they  belonged  to  sympathetic  shep- 
herds and  we  walked  on. 

We  made  a  detour  across  abandoned  fields 
toward  a  mountain,  on  top  of  which  we  were 
told  the  Soviets  maintained  a  post.  Unable 
to  see  a  thing  in  the  dark,  I  kept  stumbling 
in  the  furrows  and  falling  down,  landing  as 
often  as  not  on  .spiny  shrubs  and  nettles.  It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  resist  shouting  out  In 
rage  and  pain. 

We  reached  the  mountain  and  began  a 
treacherous  descent  to  a  river  that  ran 
around  the  far  side  of  it.  We  "clambered 
down  a  steep,  rocky  slope  in  the  dark,  fol- 
lowed the  river  for  a  while  and  trekked 
through  water  and  patches  of  mud.  Then 
we  climbed  with  hands  and  feet  up  and 
down  more  rocks  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  following,  when  we  could  see  it,  a 
path  too  narrow  for  the  horses  to  take.  We 
stopped  at  one  point  when  Agha  Gul,  the 
former  Kabul  policeman,  slipped  and  cut  his 
head  on  a  rock.  His  Afghan  scarf  was  put  to 
use  as  a  bandage,  and  he  was  able  to  contin- 
ue. 

Now  well  away  from  the  mountain,  a 
small  group  of  us  waited  on  a  hillock  for  the 
horses  and  the  others  to  catch  up  by  a  dif- 
ferent route.  We  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
fighting  between  two  villages  and  watched 
as  red  and  white  tracers  from  DShK  ma- 
chine guns  flew  in  both  directions. 

The  occasional  boom  of  a  rocket-propelled 
grenade  or  the  thump  of  a  mortar  could  be 
heard  as  we  watched  and  waited.  Later  I 
learned  that  the  fighting  was  not,  as  I  pre- 
sumed, between  the  Soviets  and  the  muja- 
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rn  drb  him  the  Che  Guevara,  or  even  the     north  that  were  besieged  and  cut  off  one     chi,  or  bandits,  a  term  used  for  the  Moslem 
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if  this  night  would  ever  end. 
on  this  way  and  that,  and 
ojind  Agha  Gal.  Vuiagers  waking 
early  prayers  guided  us  in  the 

ion,  often  accompanying  us  to 

iige.  Dawn  .vas  starring  to  break 
ran    into   one    vi'.lager   who   re- 
is  angrily. 

you  come  that  way?"  he  hissed. 
1  ehind  us  "You  a'.most  ran  irilo  a 
_i. ' 

idea  how  clo.-e  it  was.  but  now  we 

Bagram.  The  sun  vis  up  when  we 

Jamiat-controUed  v-'!age  and  we 

to  a  two-story  hou.se.  Wc  had 

stumbled  and  run  lor  12 

I  coulc  barely  star.'l.  I  collapsed 
;  on  the  floor  and  fell  asleep. 
■1  ie-.v  hours  later  lo  the  sound  oi 
olicopters  flving  overhead.  Bombs 
?mingly  a  couple  of  mi'es  away.  I 
.^  l:rod  lo  move, 
t  alcne  in  the  room  will:  Maunul- 

27  year-old  vhose  job  ■^eemed    o 

•X  small  oick  on  hu>  back.  I  had 

I  .,h.;  impression  that  he  relented 

the  way  he  would  slyly   3'Jzzle 

1  my  canteen,  knowing  that  I  des- 

edeJ  it. 

ftpmoon,   following   a  meal,   we 

agAin.  Maunullah  walking  beside 
.ed  me  things  I  '.nought  the  whole 
..  tv  rio'v:  *-here  did  I  come  from? 
I  flo  I  ap.vvered  in  my  smattering 
..  Cventi  aily  his  line  of  c;uestion- 

unrt  to  the  main   -hui;    on  his 
.   much  moi.ey   viculd  I  get   for 

Is  trip  to  Afghanistan?  I  slid  I 
But  I   felt  like   replying  that 
It  ca.T.e  to.  it  v  itsn't  ;  '-;'"ugh 
ned  our  group.  'lOries  i:id  all.  and 

oar  procession  win-'.',,  through 
.age  lane.^  as  children  turrei  out 
mo  ideh  nabashi.  As  night  fell,  we 
r.io  n.  broad  treeiinci  da',  aveiiuo 

straight.  It  led  us  throagh  a  heav- 

:d  arta  that  evidenMy   had  oir-c 

Onerous.  Thf  ruins  .-.f  ahand:>n'  r 

louses,  some  leducec  to  timbers 
3  of  driea  mud,  iockf  d  eerie  in  li- 

:  u;-  •iioppf'i  it-T  the  nitht  ia  lii-' 
a  rr.vijahediJin  l-.ea'i'i  larter.';   A: 
•-cad   Our  host  'va.,  .-  rough  Iouk 
ith  ?.  buihy  black  he?rd  fjicf  sevt 
leeth. 


t  re 


ou: 


m  w  ! 


He* 
t  ill 


o  1 


The  next  morning  we  were  joined  by  the 
■lamiat  area  commander.  Aga  Shearin,  a  sad- 
faced  27-year-old  with  a  powerful  build.  He 
liad  been  training  for  the  Afghan  Olympic 
wrest'.ing  team  when  the  first  communist 
government  came  lo  power  in  Kabul  in 
1976. 

He  quit  t-  join  the  mujaheddin,  but  he  is 
still  knowr.  a.-  pnlawan  (wrestler),  and  his 
status  as  a  toru".'-  national  champion  in  the 
popular  sport  orings  him  great  respect. 
Wistfully,  ht  si.'jwed  me  pictures  from  his 
wallet  of  other  famous  Afghan  wrestlers 
who  had  beer,  n  ^  'riends. 

Now,  he  SRirt,  lii  nain  problem  was  a  run- 
ning battle  v;th  uie  area's  Hezb  i-Islami  fac- 
tion. He  said  thai  in  the  past  week,  his 
group  had  lo.st  fc-r  fighters  and  his  oppo- 
nents 12.  As  !  e  sp'^^e.  a  procession  of  muja- 
heddin troopi:^  u  -0  the  garden  and  filed 
out  again,  each  ciirrying  a  mortar  round 
over  each  shoulder 

Planes  flew  ovei  A'^A  their  bombs  landed 
with  a  loud,  earlh-t,'-.aking  whump.  .seem.ing- 
ly  about  a  mile  or  io  away.  But  nobody  paid 
much  attention. 

We  set  off  again  .  t  diisk  for  our  last  night 
march  before  reac  lirrf  the  Panjshir.  We 
went  up  the  straight  p>^d.  cut  across  a  field, 
crept  through  irrigancn  ditches,  walked  on 
top  of  dikes  and  walls  demarcating  terraced 
fields,  filed  under  a  ulvert  and  wound 
through  a  maze  of  vii;  h  '  alleys.  All  this  to 
gel  by  a  Soviet  positi^>.  where  four  tanks 
were  reportedly  duy  i.'-  200  yard.-;  away.  At 
last  we  crossed  a  rickety  wooden  footbridge 
over  a  swiftly  flow.^t;  uver  and  reached  a 
well-ruarded  stone  iiouse  built  on  three 
levels  into  the  side  ol  ^  mountain. 

The  next  day  wc  made  our  way  up  the 
valley  whose  eni  -i.r.ce  the  house  protected, 
and  by  afternoOii  \»e  beheld  our  goal. 

From  a  ridg?  we  grizf>d  at  the  blue-green 
waters  of  a  river  flov. ing  rapidly  down  the 
narrow  valley.  Grt -n  fields  and  orchards 
stretched  up  the  va.ey  floor,  flanked  by 
high  mountains  that  rose  j.lmost  vertically 
on  eiiiier  side. 

Thi;  was  the  Panj.^hir.  the  valley  that  the 
Soviets  almost  desfct-d  but  could  not  take. 
Now  It  was  again  tou.itift.1.  and  at  peace. 

As  we  reaches  cu;  destination,  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  \vi\s  not  the  only  one  whc  had 
had  a  hard  limp  of  t.  Several  of  the  Af- 
ghans also  were  hobbling  and  looking 
almost  as  hasga'd  as  I  was.  I  marveled  at 
thei'  dedication  i.<  awaking  this  kind  of  trip, 
and  ones  much  worse,  not  once  but  con- 
stantly in  the  course  cf  their  struggle. 

The  way  back  turne'..  out  to  be  much 
easier.  I  set  out  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  later  vith  Abdul  Kuduz,  40,  a  former 
cr.piain  in  .h<  Afghan  Air  Force  who  served 
12  y^ars  before  defecting  in  1978;  Shahi 
Khan,  32,  a  rugged-faced  former  Afghan 
Army  lieutenant  who  looked  to  me  like  Af- 
ghaiint.'r.'s  ans.ver  to  Charles  Bronson;  Gul 
Mir.  oi  an  ai  fable  former  domestic  cook  m 
Kabul  who  rented  m  ■  his  pack  horse,  and 
two  yr.  :ths,  a  rcistance  fighter  and  a  deaf 
16-yf  >r-olQ  traveling  to  Pakistan  for  treat 
-ner.'.  ,^one  o!  -ny  companions  carried  a 
wea.oon  the  entire  trip. 

The  origin?.!  ic'ea  was  for  me  'o  ride  the 
horse  a  gooc.  i>ait  of  the  way,  but  I  found 
.sifJng  on  top  of  ^-veryone's  gear  even  more 
uncomfortable  ''■ 'n  valking  and  I  ended  up 
riding  only  w;ien  ;roairg  rivers  and  on  oc- 
casion ?fter  u.v.  i>r:ill  ro  avoid  scumbling  in 
the  dark.  Shonl;.  uefore  v/e  left,  the  Panj- 
b'lir  tjuerrila  < -nimander,  Ahrued  Shah 
Mas^oud,  concU.'dt."  m  agreement  with  one 
of  t*o  Hezb-i-ls.ami  groups  that  had  been 
batllmt'  -Jamiat  n-res  in  the  area  south  of 


the  Panjshir.  Thus  v/e  were  able  to  transit 
previously  hostile  territory  and  avoid  the 
night  march  past  Bagram  airbase. 

Wc  did  have  to  pass  within  rifle  range  of 
one  Soviet  position,  though,  and  that  I  ac- 
complished on  a  bicycle  in  order  to  look 
more  like  a  local  villager. 

We  stopped  at  the  same  two-story  hou.se 
where  1  had  collapsed  after  the  long  night 
march  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Again,  I  woke 
in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  aircraft  and 
bombs,  seemingly  closer  this  time.  MiG23s 
and  SU24S  dropped  their  loads,  and  the 
blasts  shook  the  timbers  in  the  ceiling  and 
rattled  what  was  left  of  the  window  panes. 
The  Afghans  occasionally  wandered  over  to 
one  of  the  windows  and  looked  out  over  the 
bombed-out  houses  sur-ounding  us  to  see 
what  the  plane.s  were  hitting. 

We  .stayed  in  the  area  lor  two  days  and  I 
grew  increasingly  impatient  to  move  on.  In 
frustration.  1  tried  to  provoke  an  end  to  the 
interminable  discussions  about  our  route. 

"Mujaheddin  of  Afghanistan,"  I  said  in 
my  broken  Persian.  Sit  around.  Talk  talk. 
Eat  eat.  Sleep  sleep.  But  Harakat?  Nay. " 
Harakat  meant  roughly,  ■Lets  go."  But 
when  barked  at  4  a.m.  it  sounded  to  my  ears 
more  like,  "Head  em  up  and  move  'em  out." 
I  regretted  my  little  speech  .somewhat  the 
next  day  when  we  walked  for  29  hours. 

It  wa-s  in  the  course  of  this  hike  that 
Abfiul  Kuduz,  persistently  trying  to  practice 
his  English,  asked  me.  "What  is  you  feel?"  I 
thought  for  a  moment,  then  answered. 
They  are  fine."  To  which  he  replied,  "My 
feet  sick." 

Days  of  12-  and  If-hour  walks  followed.  At 
the  end  of  one.  we  slept  in  a  windowless, 
mud-wtiled  room  Oi  z  teahouse.  I  lelt  the 
earth  tremble  beneath  me  and  wondered  if 
a  bomb  had  landed  without  my  hearing  it. 
Then  I  realized  it  was  an  earth  tremor. 

We  reached  my  slArting  point  of  Terri 
Mangal  in  blazing  six  days  from  the  Panj- 
shir. As  we  approached  the  border  across 
the  Safed  Koh  mountains,  a  circle  of  smoke 
wafted  up  from  a  plateau  off  to  the  right 
where  jets  had  just  pounded  guerrillas  be- 
sieging an  Afghan  Army  garrison. 

A  breeze  blew  the  smoke  across  a  rocky 
ridge  into  the  relativn  safety  of  Pakislui. 
From  where  it  had  come,  tht  war  was  raging 
on. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1383] 
Guerrillas  Use  Cease-Fire  to  Rearm 

Bazarak.  Afghanistan.— Ahmed  Shah 
Massoud  stepped  out  of  his  new  Soviet-built 
biack  Volga  sedan  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  villagjiE.  As  he  .stopped  to  chat, 
some  passed  handwritten  notes  to  him,  like 
petitioners  seeking  dispensation  from  a 
ruler. 

Despite  his  relative  youth  in  a  country 
where  authoritv  and  influence  usually  come 
with  a  gray  beard,  Ma.'isouc'  who  just 
turned  30,  is  clearly  in  charge  here.  And  his 
writ  appears  to  bi  spreading  well  beyond  his 
Panjshir  Valley. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghani- 
stan nearly  four  years  ago,  Massoud  has 
built  a  reputation  as  the  ablest  guei'illa 
commander  in  the  Afghan  resistance.  Six 
times  his  Islamic  mujadheddin  guerrillas 
have  repelled  attempts  by  Soviet  and 
Afghan  corr.inuniFt  forces  to  occupy  this 
strategic  valley  40  miles  north  of  Kabul  in 
the  Hindu  Ktish  mountain  range. 

In  defending  the  Panjshir,  the  charismat- 
ic former  ergineering  .student  has  demon- 
strated talent  for  planning,  organization 
and  leadership  that  have  led  some  ob.servers 


to  dub  him  the  Che  Guevara,  or  even  the 
Tito,  of  Afghanistan. 

He  is  widely  seen  as  the  leading  hope  for 
forging  some  kind  of  practical  unity  among 
Afghanistan's  fractious  resistance  groups 
and  escalating  the  military  pressure  on  the 
soviet  occupation  forces. 

Whether  Massoud  lives  up  to  that  billing 
may  depend  in  large  part  on  political  skills 
that  are  currently  being  tested.  For  with  his 
fame  has  come  controversy,  and  consider- 
able sniping  from  rival  Afghan  resistance 
factions  headquartered  in  the  Pakistani 
frontier  town  of  Peshawar. 

Most  controversial  has  been  his  accept- 
ance of  a  truce  that  he  says  was  offered  by 
the  Soviets  earlier  this  year.  He  clearly  has 
used  it  to  advantage,  building  up  his  organi- 
zation in  the  Panjshir,  stockpiling  arms  and 
ammunition,  extending  his  control  or  influ- 
ence to  areas  north  and  south  of  the  valley, 
forming  and  dispatching  "mobile  groups"  to 
attack  Soviet  and  Afghanistan  government 
forces  outside  the  Panjshir  and  encouraging 
a  resumption  of  farming  to  ensure  adequate 
food  supplies. 

The  truce,  which  took  effect  in  mid- 
March  and  is  now  at  ?.n  end,  halted  inten- 
sive Soviet  bom.bing  of  the  Panjshir  in 
return  for  mujaheddin  permission  to  main- 
tain a  small  Soviet  and  Afghan  government 
base  at  Anawa  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 
Massoud's  aides  said. 

[In  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  a  Soviet  Embassy 
official  at  first  denied  that  any  truce  exist- 
ed. When  told  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
fighting  in  the  Panjshir,  he  said  it  was 
simply  because  the  guerrillas  were  unable  to 
continue  the  war.  He  denied  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  evei  negotiated  with  the  muja- 
heddin and  said  Soviet  policy  excluded  any 
such  contacts. 

[However,  the  Soviet  Embassy  did  not 
reply  to  written  questions  about  the  truce 
and  the  results  so  far  of  the  Soviet  policy  in 
Afghanistan.] 

Massoud's  aides  said  the  cease-fire  with 
the  Soviets  was  sealed  in  an  oral  agreement 
and  that  nothing  was  ever  put  in  writing. 
However,  the  aides  produced  two  letters 
from  the  Afghan  defense  minister  and  the 
chief  of  the  .secret  police,  called  Khad. 
which  alternately  threatened  Massoud  and 
appealed  for  talks.  Both  the  Defense  Minis- 
try and  Khad  are  under  the  tight  control  of 
Moscow,  and  the  letters  could  not  have  been 
sent  without  Soviet  permission,  resistance 
sources  and  western  diplomats  said. 

Massoud  said  in  an  interview  that  the  So- 
viets made  direct  contact  with  his  Panjshir 
organization  after  he  refused  to  deal  with 
both  A;ghan  officials  on  grounds  they  were 
"puppets." 

In  negotiations  at  a  heavily  damaged  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  the  Sovi- 
ets were  represented  at  first  by  a  single  offi- 
cer in  civilian  clothes  and  an  interpreter, 
Ma,ssoud'K  aides  said.  Later  other  Soviet 
Army  officers  participated,  they  said,  and 
Massoud  himself  took  part  in  two  of  the 
later  session.-.  The  aides  would  not  name 
the  Soviets. 

The  talks  reportedly  were  sometimes 
bitter.  One  mujaheddin  representative  said 
he  told  his  Soviet  counterpart,  "You  build 
jet  planes  'tO  defend  the  workers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  you  use  them  again,st  thc 
mud  houses  of  the  Panjsnir," 

According  to  Massoud,  the  cease-fire  offer 
^ame  after  the  Soviets  suffered  a  particular- 
ly fierce  attuck  on  their  base  at  Rokheh 
near  the  soi'thern  end  of  the  valley. 

The  Soviets  had  been  forced  to  withdraw 
to  Rokheh  from  four  other  bases  farther 


north  that  were  besieged  and  cut  off  one 
after  the  other  by  mujaheddin  forces  over 
the  previous  months,  Massoud  said. 

During  last  year's  offensive,  mujaheddin 
leaders  estimated  that  at  least  15,000  Soviet 
and  Afghan  troops  were  involved  in  the  op- 
eration. 

Although  the  Soviets  repeatedly  had  at- 
tempted to  iand  paratroops  on  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  the  valley,  he  said, 
they  could  not  control  the  peaks,  and  the 
mujaheddin  were  consistently  able  to  rain 
fire  down  on  the  exposed  Soviet  bases 
below. 

As  part  of  the  agreem.ent  eventually 
reached,  the  mujaheddin  said,  the  Soviets 
pulled  out  of  Rokheh,  which  they  had  occu- 
pied for  10  months,  but  not  before  heavily 
mining  it  in  an  apparent  act  of  vengeance 
that  is  still  causing  casualties.  The  Soviet 
forces  then  withdrew  farther  south  to 
Anawa. 

But  the  highly  exposed  base  seems  mainly 
symbolic  and  plainly  exists  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  mujaheddin.  Massoud's  aides 
said  he  can  mobilize  at  least  1,000  fighters 
in  three  hours,  and  his  22  bases  in  the  Panj- 
shir and  its  side  valleys  are  now  well  stocked 
with  weapons.  In  addition,  mujaheddin  posi- 
tions in  the  mountains  overlooking  Anawa 
are  armed  with  DShK  heavy  machine  guns, 
known  here  as  "Dashakas,"  that  are 
manned  24  hours  a  day.  they  said. 

Beyond  Anawa,  up  the  60-mile  length  of 
the  valley,  Massoud  has  established  a  guer- 
rilla stronghold  that,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  Afghanistan,  fits  the  definition 
of  a  "liberated  zone. " 

Besides  his  military  organization,  he  has 
set  up  a  political  administration,  financial 
bodies  to  raise  taxes— notably  from  emerald 
mining  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley— and 
distribute  welfare  funds,  a  judicial  system 
and  schools. 

Naturally,  the  curriculum  in  the  Panjshir 
schools  is  different  from  what  one  would 
expect  in  Kabul.  The  children  here  essen- 
tially are  taught  to  be  mujaheddin.  During 
a  visit  to  the  village  of  Dasht-e  Rivatt  re- 
cently, Massoud  was  entertained  by  a  group 
of  schoolchildren  chanting,  "Death  to  Rus- 
sians, aeath  to  Andropov,  death  to  Babrak,' 
referring  to  the  Soviet  and  Afghan  presi- 
dents. Led  by  two  8-year-olds,  they  followed 
up  with,  "Long  live  Massoud,  long  live  the 
mujaheddin." 

Masscuds  guerrillas  even  maintain  pris- 
ons. At  least  one  is  for  Afghan  enemies- 
said  to  include  30  suspected  Khad  agents- 
and  another  holds  four  captured  Soviet  sol- 
diers. 

Armed  mujaheddin  travel  freely  up  and 
down  :.he  va'ley,  and  they  have  opened  a 
route  beyond  the  top  of  it  giving  them 
access  to  much  of  the  north. 

Massoud  and  his  top  aides  thus  plainly 
regard  the  truce  as  a  great  victory.  But  they 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  cease-fire  came 
as  a  blessing,  providing  a  respite  at  a  time 
when  Massoud's  forces  were  beleaguered  by 
severe  shortages  of  food,  ammunition  and 
medical  supplies  after  a  ha^sh  winter  and 
continuous  Soviet  bombardment. 

"It  gives  high  morale  to  the  people  of  Af- 
gnanistar;  as  a  whole  because  they  realize 
that  Soviet  Russia,  with  a!l  its  might  and  all 
Its  power,  could  not  defeat  the  Panjshir 
Valley,"  Massoud  ,said  in  an  interview. 

"The  Rassiaris  have  negotiated  vith  a 
valley."  .said  his  poli'.icai  adviser.  Masscud 
Khalili  It  means  a  valley  against  an 
empire.  Now  the-,  confes;  that  we  are  not 
bandits." 

He  was  referring  to  Moscow's  habit  of  de- 
scribing the  Afghan  mu.iaheddin  a.s  basma- 


chi,  or  bandits,  a  term  used  for  the  Moslem 
insurgents  of  what  is  now  Soviet  Central 
Asia  when  they  were  being  suppressed  after 
the  Russian  revolution. 

Massoud  maintained  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Soviets  has  initiated  any  new  contacts 
about  renewing  the  truce  for  another  six 
months.  He  said  he  has  received  word  from 
informants  inside  the  Afghan  government 
that  the  Soviets  are  preparing  a  new  attack 
on  the  Panjshir. 

In  the  interview,  Massoud  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  truce  renewed  for  the  time 
being.  But  there  were  indications  that  he  is 
under  some  pressure  from  the  guerrilla  com- 
manders under  him  to  break  the  ceasefire 
and  attack  Anawa. 

There  were  also  signs  of  substantial  sup- 
port for  this  idea  from  the  Panjshir's  civil- 
ian population,  despite  the  near  certainty 
that  such  an  attack  would  bring  on  another 
destructive  wave  of  Soviet  bombing,  such  is 
the  resentment  against  even  a  symbolic 
Soviet  and  Afghan  communist  presence  in 
the  valley. 

Yet.  popular  admiration  and  respect  for 
Massoud  seem  so  high  that  people  accept 
his  judgment  on  the  need  for  more  time  to 
consolidate  his  base  and  spread  his  organi- 
zation. 

Still.  Massoud  says  he  is  ready  to  go  to 
war  again  in  the  Panjshir  if  necessary. 

•We  have  made  complete  preparations  to 
fight  the  enemy. "  he  said.  "In  the  short 
time  of  the  cease-fire,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  our  fighters  ready. " 

According  to  Khalili.  "now  every  minute 
Massoud  is  ready  either  to  attack  or  be  at- 
tacked." 

The  truce  allows  the  Soviets  to  keep  about 
300  troops  at  a  camp  on  one  side  of  the 
main  road  through  Anawa.  with  about  an 
equal  number  of  Afghan  soldiers  in  separate 
facilities  on  the  other  side.  Massoud  said. 

The  Soviets  are  permitted  to  receive  con- 
voys to  keep  them  supplied  with  food  and 
some  ammunition  "for  training  purposes." 
he  said.  The  mujaheddin  check  the  convoys 
before  they  reach  the  base  to  make  sure  no 
new  weapons  are  being  brought  in,  he 
added. 

The  Soviets,  however,  are  not  allowed  to 
stop  mujaheddin  traffic  or  check  any  vehi- 
cles, Massoud  said. 

Recent  defectors  from  the  Afghan  Army 
camp  at  Anawa  confirmed  that  no  new 
weapons  have  been  reaching  the  camp  and 
that  Afghan  traffic  by  it  is  unimpeded. 

For  the  So  iets,  the  value  of  the  truce 
may  have  lain  in  the  calculation  that  it 
would  further  split  the  resistance  and  dis- 
credit Maissoud,  the  mujaheddin  suggested. 
It  may  also  have  enabled  the  Soviet  com- 
mand to  tell  Moscow  that  the  Panjshir  was 
under  control. 

The  Soviets  may  also  have  thought  that 
the  truce  would  keep  the  Panjshir  guerrillas 
out  of  action.  But  that  was  not  the  way 
Massoud  chose  to  interpret  the  agreement. 
While  obser\ing  the  cease-fire  in  the  Panj- 
shir, he  has  sent  his  fighters  outside  the 
valley  to  attack  communi.st  targets  and  help 
other  guerrilla  commanders.  During  my 
visit,  teams  of  50  to  100  men  were  sent  to 
ambush  convoys  at  the  Salang  Pass  lo  the 
west  and  to  attack  positions  in  Badakh.shan 
and  Parwan  provinces  to  the  north  and 
south. 

According  to  Massoud's  aides,  at  least  500 
Panj,shir  guerrillas  currently  are  operating 
outside  the  valley,  and  more  are  being  sent. 
To  an  extent,  however,  the  truce  has  sown 
more  dissension  in  retistance  ranks.  This 
was  one  in  part  to  the  Panjshir  mujahed- 
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dins'  pool  handling  of  It  at  the  beginning, 
when  they  tried  to  keep  it  secret  and  al- 
lowed ruiiors  of  a  sell-out  to  spread,  some 
evidently  Tueled  by  the  communisU. 

Other  resistance  groups  and  command- 
ers—including the  headquarters  of  Mas- 
souds  owln  Jamiat-i-Islami  orgtmizatlon  in 
Peshawar— reportedly  were  not  informed  of 
the  truce  in  advance,  and  many  still  seem 
confused  uid  suspicious  about  it.  The  truce 
seems  better  accepted  in  the  areas  Massoud 
now  is  trying  to  organize  and  consolidate, 
since  peo|  ile  there  know  his  forces  are  fight- 
ing the  S<  viets  outside  the  valley. 

A  main  benefit  of  the  truce  for  Massoud, 
and  a  reaj  on  it  so  angered  some  of  his  rivals, 
was  that  it  freed  him  to  clear  out  a  hostile 
concentration  of  Hezb-i-Islami  resistance 
guerrillas  from  the  Andarab  area  north  of 
the  Panjs  hir  and  open  a  route  to  the  north. 

Masseur's  aides  said  guerrillas  of  the 
staunchly)  Islamic  Fundamentalist  Party 
often  ab^ise  the  local  populations  under 
their  control  and  ambush  Jamiat  caravans. 

Hezb-i-Slami  leaders  in  Peshawar  are  es- 
pecially titter.  A  spokesman,  derisively  re- 
ferring to  Massoud  as  the  "king  of  the  Panj- 
shir."  hai shly  denounced  the  truce  and  said 
it  is  "con<  lemned  even  by  the  mujaheddin  of 
the  Panja  tiir." 

He  add(  <1  with  bravado.  "Our  mujaheddin 
have  deciied  that  if  there  is  only  one  Rus- 
sian in  Afghanistan  we  will  not  lay  down 
our  weap<ins  and  ammunition." 

The  sharpest  argument  from  Hezb-i- 
Islami  has  been  that  the  truce  freed  Soviet 
forces  to  attack  mujaheddin  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

Massoul  dismissed  the  criticism,  insisting 
that  the  (ease-fire  "is  very  beneficial  for  the 
jihad  of  Afghanistan  because  of  our  long- 
range  pUns."  He  charged  that  the  Hezb-i 
Islami  leiders  "do  not  have  any  strategy. 
Their  woi  k  and  actions  are  mainly  based  on 
their  emctions." 

Massoul's  own  strategy,  based  in  part  on 
his  study  of  the  works  of  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, incliding  Mao  Tse-tung,  calls  for  ex- 
tending 1  is  bases  of  operation  to  enable  his 
forces  tc  harass  the  enemy  at  strategic 
points. 

"Were  in  an  active-defensive  phase."  he 
said.  "Reiilizing  in  what  phase  we  are.  we  ac- 
cepted til  e  cease-fire  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing our  )ases.'  He  added  that  "dominant 
points"  w  ere  more  important  in  his  strategy 
than  the  area  he  controls,  but  that  in  terms 
of  both,  1  le  believes  his  front  is  the  most  im- 
portant ii  1  Afghanistan. 

The  miin  reason  for  its  importance,  he 
said,  is  i  .s  position  between  the  two  most 
vital  roa<ls  in  Afghanistan;  the  routes  from 
Kabul  tc  Pakistan  via  Jalalabad  and  from 
the  capit  il  to  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
Salang  1  'ass,  site  of  the  worlds  highest 
tunnel. 

These  oads  evidently  figure  prominently 
in  Masso jds  plans.  Already  his  forces  carry 
out  regu  ar  operations  on  the  Salang  road, 
ambushing  convoys  and  capturing  supplies. 
The  boot y  from  one  raid  included  Massouds 
new  Volg  i. 

Accord  ng  to  aides,  it  was  being  driven 
down  fro  m  the  Soviet  Union  to  t>e  delivered 
to  the  Afghan  minister  of  defense  when  it 
was  stopped  by  the  majaheddin.  They  dis- 
mantled it.  loaded  the  parts  on  pack  horses 
and  trek  ted  them  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Pan  shir,  where  the  car  was  reassem- 
bled by  Vlassoud's  mechanics.  It  had  been 
running  for  a  few  days  by  the  time  I 
reached  '  he  valley  in  mid-August. 

Other  vehicles  operated  by  Massoud's 
forces  ir  elude  a  couple  of  Soviet  jeeps  and 


several  trucks— all  captured  in  last  year's 
fighting  in  the  Parvjshir. 

In  the  interview.  Massoua  said  his  ulti- 
mate goal  is  "to  unite  all  fronts  irrespective 
of  parties."  He  insisted  that  'individual 
leadership  is  not  my  goal "  and  that  "one  as- 
sembly or  collective  leadership"  could  head 
a  united  front  as  long  as  it  had  "the  same 
plan  and  goal. " 

Yet.  he  said,  it  would  be  'natural"  to  have 
a  single  leader,  and  he  indicated  that  his 
overall  strategy  for  getting  the  Soviets  out 
of  Afghanistan  gives  him  a  certain  follow- 
ing. 

His  current  efforts,  he  said,  are  aimed  at 
consolidating  three  main  zones:  an  eastern 
sector  from  the  Kabul-Jalalabad  road  north 
to  Badakhshan  Province,  a  northern  zone 
from  Badakhshan  along  the  Soviet  border 
west  to  the  key  city  of  Mazar-e  Sharif  and  a 
central  sector  between  the  Panjshir  and 
Kabul. 

"We  have  some  commanders  in  these 
zones  who  are  not  in  Jamiat  but  have 
agreed  to  accept  my  plan."  he  said.  At 
present,  he  added.  "14  provinces  are  under 
my  control  or  have  agreed  to  accept  my 
plan.  And  we're  in  the  process  of  attracting 
others." 

Massoud  said  that  in  a  message  he  re- 
ceived in  September,  guerrilla  commanders 
in  the  western  city  of  Herat,  where  Jamiat 
is  strong,  "assured  me  of  future  unity  and 
their  acceptance  of  my  strategy." 

An  ethnic  Tajik  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
almond-shaped  eyes.  Massoud  does  not  cut  a 
particularly  imposing  figure.  Like  many  of 
his  commanders,  he  normally  wears  a  mili- 
tary jacket  or  tunic,  captured  Soviet  fa- 
tigues, Afghan  Army  boots  and  the  tradi- 
tional pakol.  a  flat  woolen  cap. 

What  sets  him  apart  somewhat  are  the 
lightweight,  multipocketed  fishing  vest  and 
Spanish  automatic  pistol  he  usually  wears, 
and  the  miniature  short-wave  radio  and 
small  binoculars  he  often  carries. 

More  important,  his  aides  say,  is  that  he 
possesses  a  rare  ability  to  inspire  loyalties 
and  attract  followers. 

One  of  his  early  tests  came  in  dealing  with 
the  Panjshir's  mullahs,  the  Moslem  clergy- 
men who  despite  the  common  religious 
foundation  of  the  jihad,  or  Moslem  holy 
war.  have  sometimes  developed  a  mutually 
suspicious  relationship  with  the  younger 
and  better  educated  guerrilla  leaders.  Mas- 
soud has  taken  great  pains  to  consult  the 
mullahs  and  persuade  them  to  back  impor- 
tant decisions,  while  keeping  them  to  a  spir- 
itual rather  than  political  or  military  role. 

As  a  student  at  the  Kabul  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. Massoud  learned  French  and  was 
planning  to  continue  his  studies  abroad 
when  leftist  president  Mohammed  Daoud 
came  to  power  in  a  coup  that  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  King  Zahir  Shah. 

Massoud  quickly  became  alarmed  by  com- 
munist influence  in  the  government  and  left 
his  studies  to  work  against  it  underground. 
He  spent  time  in  Peshawar.  Kabul  and  Nur- 
istan  Province  before  setting  up  a  perma- 
nent base  in  his  home  Panjshir  Valley  fol- 
lowing the  1978  communist  coup  that 
brought  the  late  Nur  Mohammed  Taraki  to 
power. 

In  September  1979,  Taraki  was  over- 
thrown in  a  coup  and  later  executed  by  his 
prime  minister,  HafizuUah  Amin.  Also  a 
staunch  communist  but  a  somewhat  more 
independent  figure,  Amin  in  turn  was  killed 
by  the  vanguard  of  a  Soviet  invasion  force 
that  brought  Babrak  Karmal  to  power  in 
another  coup  on  Dec.  27.  1979. 

When  he  started  fighting  this  succession 
of  communist  governments,  Massoud  said. 


he  had  fewer  than  30  followers.  17  rifles  of 
various  makes  and  $130  in  cash. 

Now.  he  said,  one  of  his  main  problems  is 
finding  enough  boots  and  uniforms  for  5.000 
fighters  under  his  command.  Guns  seem  to 
be  plentiful  in  the  Panjshir. 

In  a  series  of  extensive  interviews,  Mas- 
soud expressed  staunchly  anticommunist. 
prowestem  and  Islamic  convictions,  reject- 
ing the  notion  put  about  by  his  fundamen- 
talist rivals  that  he  is  a  closet  leftist.  His 
aides  said  that  during  a  visit  last  year  by 
two  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards,  he 
spumed  an  offer  of  help  from  the  Khomeini 
government  on  the  condition  that  he  adopt 
its  anti-American  positions.  He  told  the  Ira- 
nians it  was  the  Soviets  he  was  fighting  and 
the  Americans  who  were  backing  the 
Afghan  cause. 

However,  like  many  Afghan  leaders,  Mas- 
soud critized  the  U.S.  government  for  alleg- 
edly not  going  far  enough  to  support  the  re- 
sistance, and  he  took  a  rather  cynical  view 
of  U.S.  policy. 

"In  the  beginning  American  analysts 
though  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  fight 
the  Soviets."  he  said.  "They  thought  that  if 
they  helped  the  Afghans,  they  would  lose 
prestige.  Later,  when  they  saw  that  the  Af- 
ghans sacrificed  a  lot  and  killed  many  Rus- 
sians and  could  resist  bravely,  the  American 
and  European  countries  thought  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  war  and  make 
propaganda  benefits. 

"I  think  that  America  thinks  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  should  continue  like  this— 
without  loss  or  gain— irrespective  of  the  Af- 
ghans who  are  being  killed  by  the  hun- 
dreds," Massoud  said. 

He  added,  "This  war  has  many  benefits 
for  the  Free  World."  The  Soviets  are  bogged 
down  in  Afghanistan,  he  said,  the  war  is 
burdening  their  economy,  their  internation- 
al standing  and  their  image  in  the  Third 
World  have  suffered  and  their  satellites 
have  grown  mistrustful. 

"There  are  many  things  America  could  do 
to  help  us."  Massoud  said.  '"But  unfortu- 
nately, instead  of  looking  at  the  Afghan 
people  as  a  movement  against  communism. 
America  is  thinking  how  it  can  benefit  from 
the  movement." 

Massoud  said  the  main  things  he  would 
like  to  have  from  the  United  States  were 
""training  of  personnel  and  arms." 

[A  State  Department  spokesman  declined 
to  comment  on  U.S.  policy  toward  aiding 
Afghan  guerrillas  and  referred  an  inquiry  to 
Robert  Sims  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil Staff.  Sims  did  not  return  the  calls.] 

Unlike  many  fiercely  proud  majaheddin— 
especially  the  Pashtu  tribesmen  in  the  east 
who  constantly  demand  more  sophisticated 
weapons  but  have  been  known  to  lay  mines 
upside  down— Massoud  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  value  of  training. 

He  insists  that  all  new  recruits  attend 
courses  where,  among  other  things,  they 
study  a  weapons  manual  he  has  had  trans- 
lated. Currently  about  90  recruits  are  being 
trained  in  the  Panjshir.  a  third  of  them 
from  outside  the  valley,  aides  said. 

As  far  as  arms  are  concerned,  Massoud 
said  his  most  pressing  needs  are  for  heavier 
guns  such  as  recoilless  rifles,  effective  anti- 
aircraft weapons  and  communications 
equipment.  He  denied  reports  that  he  al- 
ready has  some  SA7  shoulder-fired  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  but  said  he  has  a  number  of 
DShK  and  ZPU  machine  guns  to  provide  at 
least  some  air  defense. 

He  said  that  although  he  has  heard  of 
covert  American  aid  to  the  resistance,  "I 
have  never  seen  any  result."   Indeed,  the 


only  indentifiable  U.S.  contribution  I  saw 
was  Massoud's  plastic-coated  set  fo  U.S. 
military  maps  of  Afghanistan. 

Massoud  insisted  that  80  percent  of  his 
arms  supplies  are  captured  from  the  Soviets. 
The  rest,  he  said,  come  from  Jamiat  but  he 
does  not  know  the  origin.  The  bulk  of  these 
weapons  appear  to  be  Chinese.  Supplies 
from  Egypt  reportedly  dwindled  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Anwar  Sadat.  In 
any  case.  Massoud  does  not  appear  optimis- 
tic about  future  foreign  arms  aid. 

•Based  on  experience,"  he  said,  "all  my 
plans  rely  on  what  we  have  got  inside  Af- 
ghanistan. I  have  not  thought  in  my  plans 
about  outside  help  " 

Yet  he  recognizes  that  the  mujaheddin 
must  escalate  the  war  to  have  any  hope  of 
reaching  an  acceptable  settlement. 

"A  settlement  with  the  Soviets  is  possi- 
ble "  he  said,  "but  not  without  reaching  a 
certain  stage  in  military  warfare.  We  have 
not  reached  it  yet.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
put  that  military  pressure  on  the  Russians 

vet. 

"if  everything  goes  right,"  he  added, 
"after  three  or  four  years  the  Russians  will 
understand  that  this  jihad  cannot  be  defeat- 
ed Our  fighting  ability  in  Afghanistan  is 
very  weak  now.  What's  needed  is  organiza- 
tion." .  _ 
Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  time  remaining  in  the  time  yielded 

to  me?  „     „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  need  some 
additional  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
that  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
commencing  the  consideration  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
occur  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
the  special  order  and  the  additional 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. „    „,..^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, plus  the  additional  time  yielded 
to  him  by  the  minority  leader. 


VICIOUS  SOVIET  WARFARE 
TECHNIQUES  IN  AFGHANISTAN 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing what  Senator  Byrd  has  been 
talking  about  this  morning,  and  he  dis- 
cussed this  with  me,  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  wages 
war  that  has  been  dispelled  by  their 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  We  have  seen 
in  stark  detail  just  how  the  Soviet 
Union  conducts  military  operations 
against  dissident  forces. 


The  Soviet  military  campaign  has 
been  marked  by  distinct  characteris- 
tics. First  among  these  is  the  decision 
to  wage  war  against  population  cen- 
ters. The  Russians  have  not  simply 
sought  out  guerrilla  forces  to  engage 
and  destroy.  Instead  they  have  taken 
their  frustrations  out  against  small- 
and  medium-sized  population  centers 
with  aerial  bombardment  and  indis- 
criminate bombing.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  Soviet  helicopter  gunships 
and  fixed  wing  aircraft  to  strafe  unde- 
fended villages  killing  hundreds  of 
women  and  children.  There  have  been 
reports  of  Soviet  soldiers  leaving 
behind  antipersonnel  mines  hidden  in 
the  homes  of  villages  with  the  intent 
of  killing  the  occupants  as  they 
return. 

This  is  a  scorched  earth  policy  de- 
signed to  terrify  the  local  population 
and  create  psychological  weaknesses  in 
the  guerrilla  movement.  But  it  has  not 
been  successful.  Each  example  of  ter- 
rorism by  the  Soviets  have  seemed  to 
instill  greater  ferocity  in  the  guerrilla 
forces 

The  second  characteristic  of  Soviet 
military  operations  is  their  commit- 
ment to  using  virtually  all  forms  of 
lethal  weaponry  in  their  arsenal.  From 
the  initial  days  of  the  invasion  there 
have  been  reports  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal agents  against  villagers  and  mili- 
tary forces.  In  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  the  1975  Biologi- 
cal Warfare  Treaty,  Soviet  troops  have 
employed,  by  many  reports,  a  series  of 
chemical  mimitions  including  lethal 
agents  and  probably  including  toxin 
agents.  More  than  any  other  action, 
this  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents  displays  Soviet  disdain  for  even 
minimal  rules  of  engagement  for  a  civ- 
ilized society.  Even  Hitler's  Germany 
did  not  use  chemical  weapons  during 
World  War  II.  Yet  the  Russians  use 
them  daily  in  Afghanistan  with  enor- 
mous suffering  the  consequence  for 
Afghani  civilians. 

A  third  characteristic  is  the  use  of 
Afghani  Government  troops  by  Soviet 
advisers.  The  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
should  take  note  that  the  Soviets  ask 
their  allies  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices in  battle  and  put  them  up  front 
when  they  will  sustain  great  casual- 
ties. That  is  something  for  the  East 
Germans  and  Poles  to  remember. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I    am    happy   to 

yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  statement.  I  hope  that  more 
Senators  will  begin  to  daily  reflect 
upon  the  barbarisms  that  are  being 
perpetrated  upon  the  Afghans  by  the 
Soviets  daily. 

Too  little  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  those  Afghans  are  giving 
their  lives  for  their  right  to  be  free 
from  these  invaders  who,  by  the  way, 
will  not  let  Japanese,  Korean,  or  U.S. 


vessels  go  into  Russian  waters  to 
search  for  the  black  box,  or  whatever 
else  may  remain,  of  the  Korean  pas- 
senger plane  which  was  recently  shot 
down  by  the  Soviet  fighter  plane. 

These  are  the  same  people  that 
commit  these  barbarisms.  Such  acts 
are  remnants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  our  leader.  I  congratulate  him 
on  leading  this  series  of  speeches, 
which  I  also  hope  Senators  on  both 
sides  will  join,  because  I  think  it  is  an 
example  of  his  leadership  and  of  his 
conunitment  and  conviction  ii)  this 
area. 

I  think  this  story  just  has  not  been 
told.  The  American  people  just  do  not 
realize  what  is  going  on  in  Afghani- 
stan. They  have  heard  about  the 
yellow  rain  but  that  is  about  all  they 
have  heard  about.  But  it  goes  much 
deeper.  It  is  much  more  vicious  than 
that. 


AMERICA'S      TRAGIC      ROLE      IN 

PROLIFERATION    OF    NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  risen  oh  the 
floor  to  comment  on  the  feeble  anti- 
proliferation  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, particularly  under  this  adminis- 
tration. Mark  my  words,  nuclear  war  is 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  spread  of 
nuclear  arms  to  countries  other  than 
the  superpowers  th4n  from  any  other 
cause.  We  spend  tens  of  billions  every 
year  to  build  and  refine  and  modernize 
a  deterrent  against  a  planned  premedi- 
tated Soviet  preemptive  nuclear  strike 
against  this  country.  The  prospect  of 
such  a  strike  is  what?  One  in  a  hun- 
dred? Or,  one  in  a  thousand?  It  is 
highly  unlikely  because  if  either  su- 
perpower initiated  a  nuclear  war 
against  the  other,  both  would  die. 

In  spite  of  the  viciousness  of  the 
Soviet  attacks  in  Afghanistan,  it  is 
clear  that  they  do  not  want  to  commit 
suicide.  I  think  that  is  the  prospect 
there.  It  would  be  a  desperate  act  of 
suicide. 

It  is  far  more  likely  that  such  a  war 
could  start  by  the  human  error  all  of 
us  are  prone  to  make.  When  we  consid- 
er the  thousands  of  Russians  and 
Americans  who  stand  watch  on  both 
sides,  the  incidence  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, the  near  misses  we  have  already 
suffered  from  computer  malfunctions 
and  misinterpretation  of  warning  data, 
the  terrible  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
by  blunder  becomes  clear. 

But  much  more  likely  than  a  nuclear 
war  by  superpower  error  is  the  pros- 
pect that  a  Libya  or  Iran  or  any  of  a 
number  of  other  unstable  countries 
whose  rulers  have  little  regard  for 
human  life  and  have  already  shown 
their  penchant  for  death  and  violence 
as  instruments  of  policy  could  kick  off 
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in.  »    "..rowinK   challenge   to  the    activities  and  the  dissemination  of  in-    cide  is  a  crime  and  one  for  which  they 
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war.   Perhaps   they   would 

of  a  temporary  nuclear 

might  develop  over  a  bitter 

enemy:  Iran  against  Iraq, 

igainst  India  or  vice  versa, 

Israel.  Libya  against  any- 

e\jerybody. 

discussed  this  grim  possibil- 

on  the  Senate  floor,  but  now 

article  by  Milton  Benjamin 

Ocjtober  16,  1983.  issue  of  the 

.  Post,  spelling  out  chapter 

of  not  only  how  pitifully 

lave  become  in  stopping  nu- 

.    But    this    story 

how  the  Reagan  administra- 
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jiushing— the  sale  of  nuclear 
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paragraphs   of   Benjamin's 
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according  to  a  classified 

Office  study. 
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pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons 
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duai-use.  nuclear-related  equip- 
GAO  found. 
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So,  Mr.  Prisident.  it  seems  very  obvi- 
ous to  me: 

First.  This  country  is  pushing  the 
sale  of  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment which  is  bound  to  advance  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  nations  that  pres- 
ently have  very  limited  or  negligible 
nuclear  weapons  facilities;  and 

Second.  In  the  process,  the  adminis- 
tration is  violating  the  law.  And  the 
General  Accounting  Office  finding 
makes  it  clear  they  are  violating  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  itself  confesses  that 
that  it  does  not  tell  the  complete  story 
of  this  country's  pushing  of  nuclear 
arms  technology  to  other  countries. 
The  GAO  told  the  Congress— accord- 
ing to  the  article  by  Mr.  Benjamin— 
that  it  only  had  time  for  a  detailed 
review  of  several  countries  of  primary 
nonproliferation  concern  to  determine 
how  many  of  the  exports  were  for  ex- 
plicit use  in  nuclear  programs.  The 
GAO  did  not  examine  the  declared 
end-use  of  the  102  export  licenses 
granted  Iraq,  the  82  granted  Pakistan, 
or  the  48  granted  Libya. 

And  that  is  only  part  of  it.  The  GAO 
did  not  have  the  time  to  inquire  into 
the  537  licenses  granted  for  export  of 
nuclear  referral  list  items  to  Taiwan, 
the  392  licenses  granted  Brazil,  or  the 
57  granted  South  Korea.  The  largest 
number  of  licenses  went  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  country 
that  used  to  be  called  Red  China. 
They  received  1.000  licenses.  Most  but 
not  all  of  these  were  for  computers. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  now  op- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  wonder 
how  long  that  will  last.  They  have  not 
always  been.  Next  year,  next  month, 
maybe  next  week  will  find  them  in 
closer  alinement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  any  rate,  whether  a  country  is 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  even  if 
it  is  a  friendly  country  to  ours,  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  us  to  provide 
them  with  nuclear  technology  when 
they  refuse  to  sign  or  agree  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  most  irre- 
sponsible and  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  principal  threat 
of  nuclear  war  comes  from  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  to  more 
and  more  countries,  this  country,  the 
United  States,  and  this  administration, 
the  Reagan  administration,  will  have 
played  a  dismal  part  in  advancing  the 
prospect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Sunday,  October  16,  1983,  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16.  1983] 

GAO  Cites  Loophole  in  Nuclear  Export 
Law 

nations  barring  inspections  get 
controlled  tt.ohnology 

(By  Milton  R.  Ben.iamin) 

In  a  one  year  period,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration issued  57  export  licenses  for  sale  of 
controlled  technology  to  the  nuclear  pro 
grams  of  India.  South  Africa.  Argentina  and 
Israel  even  though  these  countries  refuse  to 
open  all  their  atomic  facilities  to  interna- 
tional inspection,  according  to  a  classified 
General  Accounting  Office  study. 

Those  nations  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  technically  advanced  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  pursumg  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability.  They  also  have  been  the  most  ag- 
gressive in  exploiting  a  gap  in  U.S.  law  to 
purchase  "dual-use.  nuclear-related  equip- 
ment." the  GAO  found. 

"There  are  growing  concerns  that  the 
export  of  dual-use.  nuclear-related  eq^iip- 
ment  and  component  parts  .  .  .  have  facili- 
tated the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons."  the  GAO  said. 

The  GAO  study  examined  more  than 
10.000  export  licenses  for  controlled  tech- 
nology approved  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment between  July  1.  1981.  and  June  30. 
1982.  A  sanitized  version  of  the  study  was 
made  available  to  The  Washington  Post. 

Because  none  of  the  four  nations  has  rali- 
lied  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  or 
agreed  to  place  all  nuclear  facilities  under 
international  safeguards,  the  1978  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  bars  exporting 
to  them  sensitive  nu!;-ear  technology,  fuel 
or  facilities. 

But  the  Commerce  Department  deals  on  a 
caseby-cose  basis  with  export  applications 
for  the  64  controlled  items  thai  make  up 
the  Nuclear  Referral  List. 

This  list  is  comprised  of  "dual-use,  nuile- 
ar-rclated  equipment,"  such  a.s  sophisticated 
computers  useful  both  in  scientific  research 
or  banking  and  in  design,  fabrication,  test- 
ing or  production  of  material  or  components 
for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  House  has  moved  to  tighten  U.S.  con- 
trol over  these  items  by  approving  an 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act. 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Howard  E.  Wolpe.  'D- 
Mich.),  to  bar  the  sale  of  sucli  equipment  to 
the  nuclear  programs  of  countries  that  have 
not  opened  all  their  facilities  to  internation- 
al inspection. 

The  amendment  would  have  blocked  most 
of  the  57  sales  to  South  Africa.  India.  Ar- 
gentina and  Israel  identified  by  the  GAO. 
although  .sources  said  at  least  some  o[  the 
sales  to  Israel  would  have  beenpermitted. 

A  similar  amendment  is  expeS^d  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

But  the  Wolpe  amendment  does  not  ad 
dress  the  problem  of  dual-use  equipment 
sold  ostensibly  for  civilian  business  or  scien- 
tific purposes  that  then  is  used  illicitly  to 
assist  a  nuclear  program. 

While  the  classified  GAO  study  listed 
"specific  instances  of  diversion  [of  con- 
trolled equipment]  by  recipient  countries." 
the  State  Department  insisted  that  these  di- 
versions remain  classified  They  do  not 
appear  in  the  sanitized  version. 

The  State  Departmi'nt  also  insisted  that 

US.  efforts  to  prevent  diversion  in  specific 
countries"  not  be  made  public. 

But  the  GAO  said  that  its  study  made  it 
clear  that  the  huge  volume  of  export  license 
applications  for  controlled  items  and  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  technology 


are    posing   a   "growing   challenge   to   the 
export  control  process."  . 

The  GAO  said  that  while  it  examined 
computer  tapes  containing  over  10.000  ap- 
proved applications  for  export  of  "dual-use. 
nuclear-related  items,"  it  was  not  furnished 
details  on  an  additional  1,200  licenses  grant- 
ed by  the  Commerce  Department  "because 
of  a  backlog  in  updating  their  computer 

Of  the  10.000  licenses  approved,  about 
2  100  were  referred  to  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment "because  of  potential  proliferation 
concerns,"  the  GAO  said.  The  Energy  De- 
partment made  a  detailed  technical  review 
of  789  of  these  applications,  the  study  said. 

GAO  officials  told  Congress  that  they 
only  had  time  for  a  detailed  review  of  sever- 
al countries  of  primary  non-proliferation 
concern  to  determine  how  many  of  the  ex- 
ports were  for  explicit  use  in  nuclear  pro- 

Thus  the  GAO  was  able  to  determine 
that  3o'of  the  776  licenses  granted  for  India, 
seven  of  the  619  for  South  Africa.  II  of  the 
618  for  Israel  and  nine  of  the  496  for  Argen- 
tina were  for  sale  of  dual-use  equipment  for 
a  "nuclear  end  use"  or  to  a  "nuclear  end 

user."  ,      J    1      J 

The  GAO  did  not  examine  the  declared 
end  use  of  the  102  export  licenses  granted 
Iraq,  the  82  granted  Pakistan  or  the  48 
granted  Libya.  All  three  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  GAO  also  did  not  examine  the  end 
use  of  the  537  licenses  granted  for  export  of 
Nuclear  Referral  List  items  to  Taiwan,  the 
392  licenses  granted  Brazil  or  the  57  granted 
South  Korea.  These  countries  have  made  an 
effort  to  acquire  advanced  nuclear  facilities. 

The  country  that  received  the  largest 
number  of  exports  of  Nuclear  Referral  List 
items  was  China. 

More  than  1,000  licenses  were  approved 
for  China.  Almost  80  percent  were  for  com- 
puters, and  the  13  largest  sales  were  for  uses 
that  did  not  appear  related  to  Chinas  nucle- 
ar program. 

The  bulk  of  dual-use  items  approved  tor 
export  to  Argentina's  nuclear  program  are 
for  use  in  a  heavy  water  plant  being  built  by 
Switzerland,  according  to  the  GAO. 

The  Carter  administration  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  block  the  sale  of  the  plant  to 

Argentina.  .,  ,  v,„o 

The  Reagan  administration  recently  has 
come  under  heavy  criticism  for  short-cir- 
cuiting Energy  Department  and  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  procedures  in  ap- 
proving retransfer  of  143  tons  of  U.S.-ongin 
heavy  water  to  Argentina  for  use  in  its 
atomic  power  plants. 

Exports  to  South  Africa's  nuclear  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  administration  in- 
cluded radio-navigation  and  ultrasonic- 
tracking  equipment,  as  well  as  computers. 

Exports  to  both  the  Indian  and  Israeli  nu- 
clear programs  were  dominated  by  comput- 
ers but  included  laser  equipment. 


WORLD  NAZIISM  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
received  a  newsletter  from  the  Simon 
Weisenthal  Center.  Located  in  Los  An- 
geles the  organization  is  dedicated  to 
enlightening  the  public  about  the  Nazi 
Holocaust.  The  center  is  involved  in  a 
variety  of  activities:  sponsoring  holo- 
caust educational  programs,  keeping 
track  of  neo-Nazi  groups  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad:  monitoring  the  illegal 


activities  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation by  these  groups,  and  coop- 
erating with  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice. 

Representatives  of  the  Center  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  Naziism  did 
not  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Third 
Reich;  and,  they  add,  it  will  not  simply 
dispear.  In  fact,  the  world  neo-Nazi 
network  has  only  expanded  its  .scope 
of  operations  and  enlarged  its  mem- 
bership. The  Nazi  movement  is  now 
highly  international. 

Frightening  as  this  may  sound, 
much  of  the  impetus  for  this  growth 
originates  from  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. Examples  abound:  Gerhard 
Lauck,  head  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
flow  of  hate  material  to  Europe:  the 
West  Germans,  who  have  banned  Nazi 
literature  within  their  borders,  have 
documented  his  involvement. 

Another  heinous  group  known  as 
the  Aryan  Nations  is  also  expanding 
its  scope  of  operations.  Its  leader, 
Richard  Butler,  justified  international 
expansion  of  the  group  by  saying: 

The  Jewish  question  is  not  just  an  Ameri- 
can problem— but  a  world  problem. 

The  actions  of  the  affiliates  of 
groups  such  as  these  are  even  more 
disturbing:  a  Temple  City,  Calif.,  syna- 
gogue was  firebombed;  a  Chicago  Nazi 
killed  an  elderly  Jewish  man  with  cya- 
nide gas;  a  Pennsylvania  blue-collar 
neighborhood  received  the  following 
flyer; 

We  hate  Jews.  They  are  the  ones  oppress- 
ing the  White  man.  We  want  fighters 
marchers,  those  willing  to  give  money  and 
their  time  to  the  movement. 

Internationally  we  find;  Poland's 
Government  is  blaming  that  nation's 
6  000  Jews  for  the  food  shortages  ex- 
perienced by  over  36  million  Poles;  the 
National  Front,  a  British  neo-Nazi 
group,  has  attacked  Jews  and  the 
police  officers  who  attempted  to  pro- 
tect those  Jews:  synagogues  have  been 
bombed  in  major  cities  across  Western 
Europe— Paris,  London,  Rome,  and 
Munich  to  name  a  few.  The  point  be- 
comes evident  that  these  incidents  are 
on  the  upswing  and  are  becoming  less 
and  less  random. 

Mr.  President,  American  neo-Nazi 
groups  are  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  growth  of  an  interna- 
tional movement  bent  on  finishing  the 
task  begun  by  Hitler.  They  speak  of 
genocide  in  no  uncertain  terms.  We 
cannot  stop  them  from  speaking  nor 
can  we  stop  them  from  printing  their 
hateful  propaganda.  We  can,  however, 
make  clear  to  them  our  unalterable 
opposition  to  their  aims. 

This  treaty  has  been  supported  by 
every  President  since  President  Harry 
Truman  until  the  present  incumbent. 
It  has  not  been  acted  on.  It  is  time  we 

opt 

A  ratified  Genocide  Treaty  will  help 
us  convey  an  important  message  to 
these  ambassadors  of  evil-that  geno- 


cide is  a  crime  and  one  for  which  they 
will  be  justly  punished. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments  therein  limited   to   2   minutes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  PRODUCTION  IN 
U.S.  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  American  farmers 
are  among  the  most  highly  efficient 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  in  the 
world.  Many  consumers  of  these  fine 
products  may  not  be  aware  that  one 
farmworker  produces  enough  food  to 
feed  78  people.  Others  may  not  know 
that  although  farmers  in  the  United 
States  are  not  farming  more  land  than 
was  being  farmed  in  1930,  productivity 
in  agriculture  has  more  than  doubled. 
This  efficiency  allows  the  United 
States  to  be  the  worlds  largest  export- 
er of  farm  products. 

I  congratulate  the  agricultural  com- 
munity for  their  significant  accom- 
plishments and  encourage  others  to 
strive  to  do  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  an  extremely  innovative  farmer 
from  Gilliam.  La.,  Dan  P.  "Buddy" 
Logan. 

Buddy  has  devised  a  method  for 
growing  cotton  which  results  in  his 
ability  to  produce  3  to  3' 2  bales  of 
cotton  where  others  would  be  pleased 
to  produce  1 V2  bales  of  cotton. 

I  believe  it  is  as  interesting  to  learn 
about  the  Logan  technique  for  cotton 
production  as  it  is  important  to  be 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  arti- 
cle on  Buddy  Logan's  method  of  pro- 
ducing cotton,  from  Shreveport-Bos- 
sier,  the  Times,  August  28,  1983,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farmers  Cotton  Gets  Attention 

(By  Orland  Dodson) 

Innovation  cotton  farmer  Dan  P.  Logan 

Sr    of    Gilliam    is   nursing    along   another 

bumper  crop  in  North  Caddo  Parish  this 
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In  a  workshop  set  up  In  a  vacated  police 


the  telephone.   Everyone  at  the  party,  it 
ctnni  tn  tpii   about  a  tele- 


V.A^      n 


The   Senator    from   West   Virginia   (Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
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August,  biit  what  may  be  even  more  exciting 
to  him  is  t^e  attention  his  method  is  getting 
from  the  establishment. 

"Mr.  Logan  is  doing  something  nobody 
else  is  doing,'  said  Dr.  Jere  McBride,  resi- 
dent director  at  LSU's  Red  River  Valley  Ex- 
periment fetation.  "He  knows  more  about 
cotton  thaii  any  man  I  luiow. ' 

Logan  aad  a  cadre  of  admirers,  including 
cotton  fariners  and  consultants  from  every 
state  in  tie  South  and  in  several  foreign 
countries,  have  been  saying  something  like 
that  for  ye  ars. 

But  the  agricultural  experts  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  the  extension  service, 
whose  recommendations  comprise  what 
most  fannsrs  consider  "accepted  practices," 
have  been  reluctant  to  endorse  what  Logan 
is  doing. 

Their  at  itude,  which  McBride  is  not  yet 
ready  to  abandon.  Is  based  on  concern  that 
their  recoihmendations  must  be  within  the 
reach  of  ;he  typical  farmer.  And  Logan 
would  nev<  r  claim  to  be  typical. 

"What  he's  got  is  real."  said  McBride, 
after  persjnally  looking  over  the  cotton 
fields  neai  Gilliam  where  the  Logan  prac- 
tices are  b<  ing  applied  this  year. 

Logan  his  the  plants  under  control.  The 
cotton  bolls  are  closely  spaced,  almost  clus- 
tered, combared  to  the  more  typical  plant  in 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  several  inches 
apart  on  t\  e  stalk. 

"He  can  jroduce  three  or  three-and-a-half 
bales  to  tlie  acre  on  land  where  wed  be 
happy  to  get  a  bale  and  a  half,"  said 
McBride.  '  We  cant  just  close  our  eyes  to 
that.  Still,  I'm  not  sure  the  economics  are 
with  the  fa  rmer." 

This  yeiir,  Logan  has  sent  a  tractor- 
mounted  !  pray  rig  over  the  fields  about 
once  everj  five  days,  distributing  urea  (a 
form  of  ni;rogen)  and  sometimes  other  nu- 
trients susjended  in  a  water  solution.  The 
food  is  taken  up  by  the  plants  through  the 
leaves,  so  he  method  is  called  foliar  feed- 
ing. 

Sometimjs  the  foliar  feeding  is  done  at 
the  same  I  ime  that  insecticides  and  herbi- 
cides are  a  jplied  to  control  bugs  and  weeds. 
Those  trip ;  would  have  to  be  made  in  any 
case.  But  the  extra  trips  have  an  economic 
impact. 

"It  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  t)eans." 
Logan  sayii  of  this  cost.  "We're  not  using 
nearly  as  r  luch  nitrogen  all  together  as  the 
accepted  practices,  so  there's  a  saving  in 
that. " 

McBride  feels  those  extra  trips  over  the 
fields,  sinci  t  they  take  time  and  fuel,  add  up 
to  signifies  nt  costs  that  cut  into  profit.  But 
he  said  hes  not  been  able  to  get  the  hard 
figures  on  i  :osts. 

"We've  sot  some  cotton  out  here  at  the 
experimeni  station  that  looks  like  two-and- 
a-half  bales  to  the  acre,"  McBride  said. 
What  it  ha  s  going  for  it  is  crop  rotation,  he 
said,  addirg.  "That's  not  as  good  as  Mr. 
Logan's  co  .ton.  but  we  have  to  look  at  dol- 
lars and  ce  its." 

"He's  go ,  a  lot  of  people's  interest,  and 
he's  puttir  i  the  cotton  on  short  intemodes 
(intervals  (n  the  stalk),  and  once  he  gets  it 
to  the  fruil  ing  stage  he  keeps  it  there.  If  we 
can  get  fea  sible  ways  to  shorten  intemodes, 
we  can  pro  iuce  a  lot  of  cotton." 

"I  can't  talk  to  Mr.  Logan  about  econom- 
ics," McBiide  said,  "because  he  shuts  me 
out." 

Anybody  who  has  ever  discussed  cotton 
with  Dan  Logan  can  identify  with  that. 
"Money  is  not  wealth,"  he  is  fond  of  saying. 
"But  if  we  can  put  two  bales  of  cotton  on 
where  we  i  inly  grew  one  bale  before,  that's 
wealth." 


He'd  rather  talk  about  the  consistency  of 
the  cotton  plant  than  about  money. 

"It  always  does  exactly  what  it's  supposed 
to  do,"  he  says,  "as  sure  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
ty works.  It  always  does  the  same  thing.  It 
will  do  it  everytime." 

If  cotton  plants  could  talk,  they  might 
argue  with  that.  When  Logan  is  in  charge  of 
the  field,  the  plants  seem  to  do  what  he  in- 
tends for  them  to  do. 

For  example,  when  cotton  plants  in  neigh- 
boring field  are  exuberantly  turning  nitro- 
gen from  the  soil  into  lush  foliage  early  in 
the  year.  Logan's  plants  are  apt  to  look 
smaller.  That's  because  he  doesn't  let  them 
have  all  the  nitrogen  at  once,  because  he  be- 
lieves it  delays  the  "fruiting  process."  put- 
ting on  "squares"  that  bloom  and  then  turn 
into  bolls. 

And  if  the  plant  starts  to  "get  away,"  he 
will  include  some  sugar  in  the  food  spray. 
Tha  inhibits  growth  of  the  plant  (vegeta- 
tion) and  channels  its  energy  into  putting 
on  squares. 

Throughout  the  growing  system,  Logan 
uses  the  spray  rig  to  keep  the  growth  of  the 
stalk  and  the  setting  of  squares  in  balance. 
As  a  result,  the  bolls  are  set  close  together 
on  a  more  compact  stalk. 

McBride  says  there  is  one  thing  more  that 
is  different.  "When  he  gets  a  boll  on,  he 
doesn't  lose  it." 

Logan  says  that's  because  he  works  to 
keep  the  environment  right  for  the  cotton 
to  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  and  that 
starts  with  the  grade  of  the  field,  so  water 
doesn't  stand  in  wet  weather  to  lock  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 

He  also  meters  the  soil  for  moisture  con- 
tent and  irrigates  when  the  moisture  level 
alarms  him,  well  before  the  plant  them- 
selves begin  to  show  stress  in  dry  weather. 

And  at  this  time  of  the  year,  while  the 
cotton  under  his  care  is  still  putting  on 
blooms  that  will  become  mature  bolls  in  six 
weeks,  he  drives  around  neighboring  fields 
and  points  out  that  the  plants  are  wilting 
and  that  the  late  squares  are  falling  off 
onto  the  ground. 

"It's  quit."  he  says.  "It's  out  of  food." 

For  years,  Logan  has  made  a  practice  of 
writing  down  precise  field  notes  on  what  is 
going  on  in  his  cotton  fields.  To  prove  his 
thesis  that  the  cotton  plant  always  does  ex- 
actly what  it  is  supposed  to  do  when  it  is 
properly  tended.  last  spring  he  wrote  out  a 
schedule  of  this  year's  crop,  culminating  in 
a  first  picking  Sept.  15. 

Up  to  now.  he  says,  the  plant  has  been  on 
schedule  as  to  height,  when  it  would  start  to 
put  on  squares,  when  it  would  bloom  and  so 
forth. 

McBride's  hesitancy  in  giving  Logan's 
method  100  percent  endorsement  is  based 
on  concern  on  how  much  more  has  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  crop.  And  not  just  money. 

He  said  Logan,  who  concentrates  totally 
on  his  cotton  and  is  in  the  fields  from  sunup 
to  sundown  except  when  he  is  in  the  office 
writing  or  reading  notes  or  running  errands 
on  behalf  of  his  cotton,  works  harder  than 
most  farmers  would  be  likely  to  be  comfort- 
able doing. 

Logan  agrees  most  farmers  don't  work  as 
hard  as  he  does,  or  watch  their  cotton  as 
closely. 

"You  can't  get  results  with  windshield  in- 
spections." he  says,  "on  the  way  to  the  golf 
course." 


BLACK  HILLS  WORKSHOP  AND 
TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakota  has  a  vocational  educa- 
tion facility  which  is  celebrating  25 
years  of  service  to  the  Black  Hills 
area.  The  Black  Hills  Workshop  and 
Training  Center  prepares  over  180 
mentally  and  physically  disabled 
South  Dakotans  for  jobs  in  their  com- 
munities. The  center  has  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  it  for  the  fine  services  it  pro- 
vides to  the  mentally  and  physically 
disabled. 

Educating  mentally  and  physically 
disabled  persons  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Our  Nation  must  never  forget  its 
obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped.  The  Black  Hills  Work- 
shop and  Training  Center  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  commitment  and  dedication 
in  helping  the  mentally  and  physically 
disabled  to  live  productive  lives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rapid  City  Journal,  Oct.  8,  1983] 

Workshop  Observes  Its  25th  Birthday 
(Malcolm  Ritter) 

The  Black  Hills  Workshop  and  Training 
Center  has  come  a  long  way  from  its  begin- 
ning 25  years  ago  in  the  basement  of  a  local 
home. 

The  workshop,  which  serves  more  than 
180  mentally  and  physically  disabled  people 
16  and  older,  observed  its  25th  birthday 
Friday  with  an  open  house  at  its  main  build- 
ing and  its  homes  for  clients. 

Visitors  toured  the  workshop's  two  green- 
houses (one  showing  pumpkins  and  poinset- 
tias  for  Halloween  and  Christmas)  and  the 
educational  and  work  areas  in  its  33,000- 
square-foot  main  building.  In  one  large 
room,  clients  folded  orange  and  green  news- 
paper inserts.  In  another,  they  twisted  wires 
around  doughnut-shaped  rings  of  various 
sizes  to  make  computer  parts. 

The  making  of  computer  parts  is  "one  of 
the  most  exciting  things  we've  done"  in  the 
last  few  years,  said  Dennis  Popp,  executive 
director  of  the  workshop.  "It's  something 
our  people  can  do,  and  can  do  in  a  quality 
fashion." 

It  requires  fine  handwork,  judgment  and 
other  thinking  skills,  in  contrast  to  simpler 
tasks.  Wendy  Hodson,  director  of  education 
and  training,  said  the  more  complex  work 
"prepares  them  a  little  better  for  placement 
in  the  community.  It's  rare  you're  going  to 
get  a  job  folding  newspapers." 

The  first  workshop  clients,  25  years  ago, 
were  too  young  to  worry  about  work.  Eight 
retarded  children,  ages  4  to  10.  were  taught 
in  the  basement  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kibben's  home 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Kuster.  (Those  two  names 
live  on  in  Rapid  City's  Kibben-Kuster 
School.) 

Later  a  room  in  the  Quamberg  building 
was  rented  for  the  small  class.  In  1958.  the 
Black  Hills  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens bought  the  R.  W.  Hitchcock  home  for 
preschool  classes,  domestic  training  for  girls 
and  foster  care  for  children  whose  parents 
lived  out  of  town. 


In  a  workshop  set  up  in  a  vacated  police 
station  and  jail  in  1959,  17  clients  made  pal- 
lets and  milk  crates.  , 

The  first  structure  on  the  workshop  s  cur- 
rent site  was  built  in  1965  on  13  acres  of  sur^ 
plus  government  land.  During  the  1970s,  18 
clients  worked  at  the  Pines  Edge  Sawmill 
near  Johnson  Siding.  In  1976,  the  workshop 
received  360  acres  of  government  surplus 
land  for  what  U  now  its  hog  farm  near 
Newell.  Sixteen  men  live  there,  learning 
both  agricultural  and  living  skills. 

The  workshop  will  build  two  more  group 
homes  for  clients  in  the  next  iy2  years, 
Popp  said.  The  future  may  also  Include  serv- 
ing other  kinds  of  clients,  officials  said,  like 
the  profoundly  handicapped,  retarded 
people  now  in  jails,  the  geriatric  retarded 
and  people  who  are  both  retarded  and  men- 
tally ill. 


•VOLVO  JOE"  MONTEITH 
Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Joe 
Monteith  has  been  a  good  friend  and 
special  neighbor  of  mine  for  many 
years.  As  all  Vermonters  know.  Irene 
and  Joe  have  been  very  special  to  all 

of  us,  .     . 

I  am  delighted  to  see  him  recognized 
in  the  following  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Sunday  Times  (Vt.)  Argus,  July 
24.  19831 
Owners  Pete  "Volvo  Joe  " 
(By  Dan  Gillmor) 
MiDDLESEX.-Por  Joe  Monteith.  Volvo  re- 
pairman extraordinaire,  a  1975  Volvo  quali- 
fies as  a  new  car.  And  the  1975s  were  some 
of  the  youngest  vehicles  at  Newhall  Field 
Saturday  as  a  large  group  of  Volvo  owners 
gathered  to  honor  the  man  who  keeps  them 
on  the  road-and  who  is  a  friend  besides. 

Monteith  has  become  something  of  a 
legend  among  Volvo  owners,  and  about  50  of 
his  customers  turned  out  on  a  sparkling 
afternoon,  lined  up  their  cars  and  gave  him 
a  parchment  that  read: 

"We  the  undersigned,  do  declare  our  ever- 
lasting loyalty,  deep  devotion  and  eternal 
gratitude  to  Joe  Monteith  for  keeping  hun- 
dreds of  Volvos  healthy  beyond  their  natu- 
ral lives.  He  has  single-handedly  put  Middle- 
sex.  Vermont  on  the  Volvo   atlas  of   the 

world." 

Monteith  came  to  Middlesex  10  years  ago. 
a  Vermont  native  who  made  a  career  in  the 
Air  Force  and  who  "retired"  back  home 
after  a  stint  as  a  mechanic  in  Connecticut. 
Some  retirement.  His  wife.  Irene,  said  he 
works  too  much.  ".  .  .  but  that's  the  way  he 
likes  it."  Monteith  himself  admits  to  six  12- 
to  15-hour  days  per  week. 

A  perfectionist.  Monteith  has  won  a  devot- 
ed following  that  spans  New  England  and 
beyond.  Several  professors  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  come  to  Vermont  twice  a  year 
to  have  their  cars  maintained,  he  said. 
Closer  to  home.  Monteiths  followers  are 
legion  and  incredibly  loyal. 

"He  fufills  all  the  old.  tired  cliches  about 
hard  work,  devotion  and  honesty,  said  Bill 
Mares,  a  Burlington  author  and  co-organiz- 
er  of  the  day's  event. 

One  of  Monteiths  chief  measures  of 
renown  centers  around  his  apparently  un- 
canny ability  to  diagnose  car  trouble  over 


the  telephone.  Everyone  at  the  party,  it 
seemed,  had  a  story  to  tell  about  a  tele- 
phone call  that  saved  them  in  times  of  real 
trouble.  , 

Perry  and  Susan  Hanson,  who  came  from 
Worcester.  Mass.-they  formerly  lived  in 
Ripton— recalled  a  trip  from  Worcester  to 
New   York   City   during   which   something 

went  wrong.  ,  .    .^    »     , 

"We  called  him  and  he  said.  Its  the  fuel 
pump."  "  Susan  Hanson  said.  "It  was. " 

Monteith  said  hes  pleased  to  help  his  cus- 
tomers on  the  phone:   "I  always  figure  I"ve 
got  too  much  work  anyway.  If  I  give  a  diag 
nosis  over  the  phone,  they  do  the  work.  I:, 
doesn't  hurt  my  feelings  any." 

The  Monteiths  have  four  Volvos  at  home. 
Joe  Monteith  said  he  favors  the  1973  vin- 
tage, particulariy  the  model  164.  "Its  not 
what  youd  call  an  economical  car  today. ' 
he  said.  "But  the  '73  is  generally  one  of  the 
best  cars  going." 

Part  of  the  Monteith  charm  for  his  cus- 
tomers is  that  he  takes  them  on  as  friends 
as  well.  Many  is  the  customer  who  has  eaten 
lunch  or  dinner  at  the  Monteith  home  while 
waiting  for  a  car. 

For  Joe  Monteith.  the  day  was  a  slightly 
embarrassing  pleasure.  Hed  been  at  home, 
working  on  a  car,  of  course,  when  Irene  con- 
vinced him  to  come  on  down  and  look  at 
some  lawn  furniture.  The  lawn  furniture  he 
examined  was  a  lineup  of  well-kept  Volvos. 
"It's  the  quality  of  the  work  I  care  about, 
he  said,  adding  that  his  customers  feel  the 
same  way.  "Look  at  that  "74.  Anybody  would 

be  proud  to  own  it."" 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not 
morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  1342, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S  1342)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  SUte.  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate   resumed  consideration 

of  the  bill.  ^^   . 

Mr  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2363 

(Purpose:  To  conform  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  invalidating  the  congression- 
al veto) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BYRD)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2363  to  amendment  numbered  2350. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  line  9  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  6  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1545)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTION 
5(b'"". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  7  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1546)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■congressional  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTION 
Sibi"'. 

(d)  Section  7  of  such  Resolution  (50  U.S.C. 
1546)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "joint  res- 
olution or  bill": 

(2)  in  subsection  <b).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill"": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill"". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(e)  Time 
for  debate  on  the  consideration  of  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  any  such 
joint  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  hours  in  each  House. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  provides  that,  in 
the  event  there  is  a  Presidential  veto 
of  a  joint  resolution— which  under  my 
amendment  would  be  required— by  the 
Congress  withdrawing  troops  within 
the  60  or  90  days,  such  congressional 
veto  override  vote  would  be  expedited, 
and  that  that  time  be  confined  to  10 
hours  for  each  House.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree. 

There  are  not  enough  Senators  on 
the  floor  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
so  I  will  wait  for  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? ,  ,. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  expect  the  Senate  to  vote  immedi- 
ately on  the  amendment.  I  would  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  realizmg 
there  are  not  enough  Senators  here  to 
get  them,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.                                          „     „^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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other  matters  that  may  be 
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desirable  to  set  a  time  cer- 

1  vote  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
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there  is  a  desire  for  debate  on  this 
measure,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  move  the 
vote  as  stated  in  the  request  to  12 
o'clock  with  debate  beginning  at  11 
a.m.  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
fine  with  me.  I,  frankly,  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted.  The  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  would  simply 
conform  the  War  Powers  Act  to  the 
recent  practice  of  Congress  in  proceed- 
ing by  joint  resolution  instead  of  con- 
current resolution  and  by  implication 
to  conform  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  recent  case  dealing 
with  one-House  veto. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  Chadha  case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  being  the  case  I 
rather  expect  very  little  debate  will 
ensue  and  that  a  vote  will  occur  very 
promptly. 

I  hate  to  give  up  a  whole  hour  for  it 
since  we  have  so  much  to  do.  I  wonder 
if  the  minority  leader  will  agree  that 
the  debate  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  and 
the  vote  will  occur  at  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  modify  the  request  to 
that  extent.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I  es- 
pecially thank  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  also  for  setting  a 
time  certain  for  this  vote.  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  It  will  give  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  issue 
which  does  first  provide  for  10  hours 
of  debate  in  the  event  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution being  adopted  and  second  pro- 
viding that  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  deleted  from  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  that  a  joint  resolution  will  be 
substituted.  The  joint  resolution 
would  be  sent  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature or  veto,  in  which  case  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  vote  for  or  against  veto. 

The  issue  is  a  clear  issue  and  it  is  a 
necessary    issue    because    of    the   Su 
preme  Court  decision. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2364 

(Purpose;  Amendment  to  Amendment  No. 
::206) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  substituted  for  amendment  No. 
2206  which  was  previously  adopted  on 
this  bill  when  it  was  considered  on 
September  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2364  to 
amendment  No.  2206. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  amendment  No.  2206. 
Strilce  out  all  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT 

Sec.  .  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
of  1926,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to 
add  a  new  Section  11  thereto  as  follows: 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Eligibility  for  award  of  con- 
tracts under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  including  lease- 
back or  other  agreements  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  the  construction,  alter- 
ation or  repair  of  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad.  when  estimated  to  exceed 
$2,000,000.  including  any  contract  alterna- 
tives or  options: 

•■(1)  Shall  be  limited,  after  a  determina- 
tion that  adequate  competition  will  be  ob- 
tained thereby,  to  (A)  American-owned  bib- 
bers and  (B)  bidders  from  countries  which 
permit  or  agree  to  permit  substantially 
equal  access  to  American  bidders  for  compa- 
rable diplomatic  and  consular  building 
projects:  Provided,  That,  generally  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  li- 
censing and  other  qualifications  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  country  in  which  the  contract  is 
to  be  performed  shall  not  be  deemed  a  limi- 
tation of  access  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That,  if  so  required 
by  bilaterial  agreements  or  by  the  law  of 
the  host  country,  participation  may  be 
available  to  or  be  limited  to  host-country 
bidders. 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  competi- 
tive status,  bids  qualifying  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  be  reduced  10  per  centum  there- 
of. 

"(3)  A  determination  of  adequacy  of  com- 
petition will  be  made  after  advance  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  a  proposed  project 
subject  to  this  Section  and  receipt  from  not 
less  than  two  prospective  responsible  bid- 
ders of  intent  to  submit  a  bid  or  proposal.  If 
competition  is  not  determined  to  be  ade- 
quate pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
contract(s)  may  be  awarded  without  regard 
to  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  Section. 

"(b)  Bidder  qualification  under  this  Sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality of  ownership,  the  burden  of  which 
shall  be  on  any  prospective  bidder,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

■■<1)  Qualification  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  require  evidence  of:  perform- 
ance of  related  construction  work  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  (A)  ownership  in  excess 
of  fifty  percent  by  U.S.  citizens  or  perma- 
nent residents,  or  (B)  incorporation  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  three  years  and 
employment  of  United  States  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  in  more  than  half  of 
its  permanent  full-time  professional  and 
managerial  positions  in  the  United  States. 

•(2)  (Qualification  under  this  Section  shall 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions at  the  time  bids  are  requested.  Deter- 
minations under  this  Section  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 


"(c)  Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  in  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Foreign  Mission  as  defined  in 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  may,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  Act,  only  be 
awarded  to  or  performed  by  bidders  qualify- 
ing under  Section  (a)(1)(A)  above  or  bidders 
from  countries  which  permit  or  agree  to 
permit  substantially  equal  access  to  Ameri- 
can bidders  for  comparable  projects:  Provid- 
ed, That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  work 
to  be  performed  by  nationals  of  the  country 
for  which  the  contract  is  being  performed, 
otherwise  granted  the  right  of  entry  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
explain  very  briefly  to  my  colleagues, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
No.  2206,  staff  has  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  our  major  international  con- 
struction firms  on  the  need  to  modify 
the  bidding  practices  on  the  Foreign 
Building  Office  Act  of  1926. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions.  I  be- 
lieve all  parties  involved  agree  that 
the  further  refinements  embodied  in 
this  substitute  amendment  are  desira- 
ble and  acceptable. 

As  I  stated  last  month,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  Foreign  Building  Office 
should  be  required  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  comparative  bidding  proc- 
esses used  by  other  countries  in  con- 
nection with  their  building  projects 
abroad  in  awarding  U.S.  building  con- 
tracts. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  opposition  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
I  turn  to  my  respective  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  de- 
termine whether  he  knows  of  any  op- 
position on  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  on  this  side  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
suggest  we  move  ahead  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2364)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2.-i65 

(Purpose:  Amendment  to  unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  2200  to  correct  technical  error) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
previous  consideration  of  this  bill  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  con- 
cerning the  1985  conference  to  com- 
memorate the  conclusion  of  the  UN 
decade  for  women. 

At  that  time  extraneous  materials 
were  attached  to  Senator  Kassebaum's 
amendment.  She  has  asked  that  I  cor- 
rect this  technical  error.  Therefore,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  Sena- 


tor Kassebaom's  amendment  No.  2200, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2365. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  language  contained  in  unprinted 
amendment  No.  2200  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

On  page  24.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

1985  CONFERENCE— U.N.  DECADE  FOR  WOMEN 

Sec.  122.  The  President  shall  use  every 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
that  the  1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women  is  not  dominated  by  political  i.ssues 
extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the  1985 
Women's  Conference  that  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  participation  in  and  support  for  that 
Conference  consistent  with  applicable  legis- 
lation concerning  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  Prior  to  the  1985  Conference,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  nature  of  the  preparations,  the  adher- 
ence to  the  original  goal.s  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  extent  of  any  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  support  for  the  conference. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  No  objection  on  this  side 
either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2365)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2366 

(Purpose:  Amendment  to  UP  amendment 
2344) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment 
2344.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2366. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  8.  insert  after  the  word 
•account "  the  following:  "and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  make  grants  to  the  Endow- 


ment with  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  insert  'or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"Agency". 

On  page  3.  line  11,  insert  after  the  word 
"Director"  the  following:  "or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  recognize 
that  the  authorization  of  international 
activities  is  not  unique  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  nor  is 
funding  of  international  programs  lim- 
ited to  the  State  Department  and  its 
related  agencies.  Indeed,  in  the  past, 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  has 
worked  to  establish  funding  for  inter- 
national labor  activities.  Funds  for 
this  program  are  authori.?;ed  from 
Labor  Department  appropriations  and 
are  carried  out  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  the 
same  manner  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Of  the  $26.3  million  in  NED  fimds 
for  which  the  bill  names  grantees, 
more  than  half.  $13.8  million  is  intend- 
ed for  the  international  labor  activi- 
ties of  the  AFL-CIO.  At  the  same  time 
I  support  this  authorization,  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  I  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble that  the  committee  with  past  juris- 
diction over  these  matters  at  least  par- 
ticipate in  the  congressional  oversight 
responsibilities  created  by  this  title. 

My  second  amendment  merely  states 
that,  in  addition  to  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing funding  of  the  NED  from  USIA 
funds,  the  Labor  Department  also  may 
grant  funds  to  the  NED  from  appro- 
priated Labor  Department  funds.  This 
amendment  will  have  no  immediate 
effect  on  the  NED:  this  will  not  in 
anyway  impede  the  operations  of  the 
NED,  nor  will  it  alter  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  permitted  by  thi.s  bill. 

The  intended  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  interest  of  the 
Labor  Department  in  funding  interna- 
tional programs  which  may  have  labor 
overtones.  This  would  also  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  in 
appropriate  oversight  of  labor  related 
international  programs  funded  by  the 
NED. 

The  amendment  would  also  formal- 
ize the  Labor  Committee  as  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress  to 
use  the  bills  language— before  which 
Endowment  board  members  and  offi- 
cers will  be  available  to  testify,  and  to 
which  the  reports  required  by  this  bill 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  would  be 
referred,  in  addition  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  if  his  amendment  would 
give  his  committee  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  No,  it  would  not.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  any  joint  referral 
of  proposed  legislation  would  require 
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the  unani  mous  consent  of  the  Senate. 
If  future  proposed  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  tr.e  National  Endowment  for 
Democra<y  included  matters  relating 
to  intemftional  labor  issues.  I  would 
have  an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  bill 
and  woull  likely  ask  untmimous  con- 
sent for  some  limited  opportunity  for 
the  Labo-  Committee  to  look  at  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  PEkCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side  (jf  the  aisle.       

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  )s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  aiiendment  (No.  2366)  was 
agreed  to^ 

THI  RATI^IIAL  DfDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
ACT 

Mr.  HAlrCH.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  have  a 
number  Tof  additional  reservations 
about  title  IV  of  this  authorization 
bill,  the  atle  which  creates  a  National 
Endowmont  for  Democracy  (NED). 

Some  of  my  reservations  concern  the 
exploitable  ambiguities  in  the  NED 
frameworik— matters  which,  without 
clarification,  could  lead  to  domination 
of  the  NI D  by  a  single  ideological  per- 
suasion. <  )f  course.  Federal  funding  of 
the  NEE  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  inapproprate,  and  counter- 
productive to  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  Endo  vment. 

I  woula  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues copies  of  correspondence  be- 
tween m.'self  and  representatives  of 
the  four  groups  designated  to  receive 
funds  un^er  section  403(d)  of  this  bill. 
This  con  espondence  clarifies  the  in- 
tentions (if  these  major  participants  in 
the  NEE  concerning  the  functioning 
of  the  NED  pursuant  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

All  but  one  of  the  clarifications  of 
intent  re  ate  to  the  operations  of  the 
NED.  anil  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary matters  for  inclusion  in  the 
bylaws  o(  the  NED.  The  final  matter  I 
would  be  pleased  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment, if  lecessary.  but  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  to  the  floor  manager's  wishes, 
if  he  would  prefer  to  proceed  in  clari- 
fying thi  i  matter  without  the  require- 
ment of  J  mendment. 

The  substitute,  as  drafted,  desig- 
nates foi  r  organizations  to  receive  au- 


thorized funds— yet  the  bill  does  not 
specify  t  le  future  authorized  funding 
relations  lips  between  these  organiza- 
tions—re ationships  which  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  these  organizations,  intend- 
ed to  exii  it. 

This  uj  iderstanding  is  that  there  will 
be  a  ftture  mandated  equality  of 
funds  authorization  and  distribution 
to  the  t'l^o  party  institutes  named  in 
the  bill,  thus  insvu-ing  that  in  future 
years,  neither  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Institute  for  International  Affairs 
nor  the  National  Republican  Institute 
for  International  Affairs  will  be  au- 
thorized or  receive  Federal  funding  at 
unequal  levels:  The  Congress  intends 


not  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
institutes. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  understand- 
ing that  the  nonparty  institutes 
named  in  the  bill  will  also  receive  an 
equal  authorization  and  distribution 
of  funding.  The  substitute  does  not  au- 
thorize equal  amounts  to  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  and  the  Nation- 
al Chamber  Foundation— in  fact  the 
levels  are  widely  disparate.  I  think  it  is 
recognized  however,  that  the  AFL- 
CIO.  which  has  for  decades  engaged  in 
foreign  programs,  does  not  require  the 
startup  time  otherwise  necessary  when 
forming  a  new  institute. 

In  future  authorizations,  however, 
the  representatives  from  the  organiza- 
tions named  in  the  bill  all  agree,  that 
there  is  an  objective  of  near  term 
equality  of  future  funds  distribution 
to  the  nonparty  institutes  named  in 
the  bill.  This  means  that  when  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  Foundation  is  fully 
prepared  to  implement  programs,  in  2 
or  3  years,  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  National  Chamber  Foundation 
and  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute 
over  the  near  term  will  be  equal. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  refer  to  the 
representatives  of  the  organizations 
named  in  the  bill  as  having  corre- 
sponded with  me,  I  should  point  out 
that  I  am  referring  to  Bill  Brock,  as 
chairman  of  the  democracy  program: 
Charles  Manatt,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee;  Lane 
Kirkland.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO; 
Frank  Fahrenkopf,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee:  and, 
Mike  Samuels,  the  vice  president. 
International,  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  These  gentlemen  jointly 
have  endorsed  the  points  I  am  raising. 
I  would  like  to  request  that  my  letters 
dated  September  19  and  21  and  their 
response  dated  September  21  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  points  of  concern  raised  and  ad- 
dressed by  this  correspondence,  includ- 
ing the  funding  equality  objectives 
which  I  have  just  discussed,  will 
become  integral  elements  in  the 
bylaws  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  These  points,  or  integral 
elements  of  the  NED  bylaws,  as  they 
are  described  by  the  respected  Messrs. 
Brock.  Manatt.  Kirkland.  Fahrenkopf 
and  Samuels,  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  NED  will  rotate  pe- 
riodically among  the  board  members 
in  a  manner  that  will  eliminate  the  po- 
tential for  leadership  domination  by 
any  group  represented  on  the  board. 
For  example.  I  would  anticipate  busi- 
ness, labor.  Republicans,  Democrats, 
academia  and  others  represented  on 
the  NED  board  each  enjoying  the 
chairmanship  position,  with  no  one  in- 
dividual holding  the  position  for  more 
than  a  few  years  at  a  time. 

Second,  the  term  of  board  members 
will  be  limited,  with  staggered  expira- 
tion dates.  I  would  anticipate  four  sets 


of  3-year  board  terms,  permitting,  over 
time,  a  wide  variety  of  individuals 
from  serving  on  the  board. 

Third,  the  membership  of  the  board 
will  at  all  future  times  reflect  the 
same  general  membership  which  is 
proposed  for  the  initial  board.  The 
present,  proposed  board  generally  re- 
flects a  wide  balance  of  perspective. 
This  composition,  according  to  conver- 
sations with  proposed  incorporators, 
was  the  result  of  an  arduous  process. 
The  least  desired  effect  would  be  the 
domination  of  the  board  by  any  one 
viewpoint,  an  effect  I  feel  we  have  pro- 
tected against. 

Fourth,  except  for  the  organizations 
for  which  funds  are  designated  by  this 
bill.  Endowment  board  members 
should  be  prohibited  from  serving  as 
officers  of  organizations  receiving 
grants  from  the  Endowment's  discre- 
tionary funds  and  should  not  partici- 
pate in  board  consideration  of  grants 
from  Endowment  discretionary  funds 
of  grantees  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated. The  purpose  of  this  point  is  to 
prohibit  officers  of  organizations  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  NED  from  serv- 
ing as  a  board  member  of  the  NED. 
unless  from  one  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions named  in  section  403(d).  Hope- 
fully, this  prohibition  would  preclude 
an  otherwise  inappropriate  financial 
relationship  from  developing  between 
NED  board  members  and  grant  recipi- 
ents. In  addition,  when  considering 
the  award  of  grants  from  discretionary 
funds,  this  point  would  require  a 
board  member  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed discretionary  grant  recipient  to 
recuse  himself  from  participating  in 
the  consideration  of  the  grant  award. 

Fifth,  the  term  of  office  of  the  En- 
dowments president  will  be  limited, 
and  the  manner  of  selecting  the  presi- 
dent will  be  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  intention  of 
this  point  is  to  prevent  domination  of 
the  NED  by  requiring  the  NED  presi- 
dent to  be  elected  by  two-thirds  of  the 
board,  and  by  limiting  the  term  of  the 
president,  hopefully,  not  to  coincide 
with  the  term  of  a  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Sixth,  the  NED  staff  size  will  be  lim- 
ited, will  not  engage  in  program  activi- 
ty of  its  own,  and  will  not  initiate  pro- 
gram proposals.  The  substitute  prohib- 
its the  Endowment  from  carrying  out 
programs  directly.  This  point  clarifies 
the  passthrough  nature  of  the  En- 
dowrment.  Specifically,  this  point  pro- 
hibits the  NED  from  employing  staff 
to  dream  up  program  proposals— per- 
mitting staff  to  merely  assess  outside 
initiated  proposals  for  compliance  to 
the  legislated  purposes  of  the  NED. 

Seventh,  there  should  be  a  mandat- 
ed equality  of  funds  distribution  to  the 
party  Institutes  and  an  objective  of 
near-term  equality  of  future  funds  dis- 
tribution to  the  nonparty  Institutes 
named  In  the  bill.  I  have  already  re- 


marked on  this  point  and  commend 
my  colleagues  to  my  earlier  remarks. 

Eighth,  approval  of  discretionary 
fund  grants  will  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NED.  This  point  re- 
quires wide  consensus  among  board 
members  In  awarding  discretionary 
grants.  Thus,  in  corvsiderlng  the  award 
of  discretionary  grants,  one-third  of 
the  board  plus  one  could  prevent  an 
award  of  discretionary  funds  to  a 
grantee  or  for  a  proposed  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

us.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr.. 
Republican  National  Committee,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Republican    Center,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Prank;  I  am  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posed National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
lacks  sufficient  safeguards  to  maintain  ideo- 
logical   balance    and    may    be    politically 
biased.  I  believe  the  enclosed  points  should 
be  seriously  considered  prior  to  the  Senate 
adopting  the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  request  you  to  review  these 
points  and  provide  me  with  your  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

U.S.  Senator. 

POINTS  FOR  PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

1.  The  Chairmanship  of  the  board  should 
rotate  periodically  between  board  members 
in  a  manner  that  would  eliminate  the  poten- 
tial for  leadership  domination  by  any  group 
represented  on  the  board; 

2.  The  term  of  board  membership  should 
be  limited,  with  staggered  expiration  dates; 

3.  The  membership  of  the  board  should, 
at  all  future  times,  reflect  the  same  general 
membership,  which  is  proposed  for  the  ini- 
tial board;  . 

4.  Except  for  the  organizations  for  which 
funds  are  designated  by  this  bill.  Endow- 
ment board  members  should  be  prohibited 
from  serving  as  officers  of  organizations  re- 
ceiving grants  from  the  Endowment's  discre- 
tionary funds  and  should  not  participate  in 
board  consideration  of  grants  from  Endow- 
ment discretionary  funds  to  grantees  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

5.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Endowments 
president  should  be  limited,  and  the  manner 
of  selecting  the  president  should  be  by  two- 
thirds'  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  The  Endowment  staff  size  should  be 
limited,  should  not  engage  in  program  activ- 
ity of  its  own.  and  should  not  initiate  pro- 
gram proposals. 

7.  There  should  be  a  mandated  equality  of 
funds  distribution  to  the  party  institutes 
and  an  objective  of  near-term  equality  of 
future  funds  distribution  to  the  non-party 
institutes  named  in  the  bill. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1983. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Fahrenkopf.  Jr., 
Republican  National  Committee,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower   Republican   Center,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Prank:   In  addition  to  the  poinU 
raised  in  my  letter  of  September  19.  I  would 
also  like  to  recommend  that: 

The  approval  of  discretionary  fund  grants 
should  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


I  would  like  to  request  you  to  please 
review  this  point  with  your  counterparts  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  provide  me  with  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Democracy  Program. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1983. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Orrin:  Several  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  aspects  of  the  proposed 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  We 
offer  the  following  clarifications,  which— as 
designated  incorporators  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy— we  are  pre- 
pared to  propose  as  integral  elements  in  its 
bvl&ws! 

1.  The  Chairmanship  of  the  board  will 
rotate  periodically  among  board  members  in 
a  manner  that  will  eliminate  the  potential 
for  leadership  domination  by  any  group  rep- 
resentedon  the  board: 

2.  The  term  of  board  memt>ership  will  be 
limited,  with  staggered  expiration  dates; 

3.  The  membership  of  the  board  will  at  all 
future  times  reflect  the  same  general  mem- 
bership which  is  proposed  for  the  initial 
board; 

4.  Except  for  the  organizations  for  which 
funds  are  designated  by  this  bill,  Endow- 
ment board  members  will  be  prohibited 
from  serving  as  officers  of  organizations  re- 
ceiving grants  from  the  Endowments  discre- 
tionary funds  and  will  not  participate  in 
board  considerations  of  grants  from  the  En- 
dowment's discretionary  funds  to  grantees 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

5.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Endowment's 
president  will  be  limited,  and  the  manner  of 
selecting  the  president  will  be  by  two-thirds' 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  The  Endowment  staff  size  will  be  limit- 
ed, will  not  engage  in  program  activity  of  its 
own.  and  will  not  initiate  program  propos- 
als. 

7.  There  will  be  a  mandated  equality  of 
funds  distribution  to  the  party  institutes 
and  an  objective  of  near-term  equality  of 
future  funds  distribution  to  the  nonparty 
institutes  named  in  the  bill. 

8.  Approval  of  discretionary  fund  grants 
will  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  En- 
dowment. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  any  of  us 
should  you  wish  any  additional  clarification 
regarding  the  proposed  Endowment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  E.  Brock  III. 
Charles  T.  Manatt. 
Lane  Kirkland. 
Prank  J.  Fahrenkopf.  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Samuels. 

amendment  no.  2367 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2367. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

■section     foreign  aid  authorization 

requirement 
"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  funds  may  be  appropriated 
or  obligated  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance and  security  assistance  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  PL  98-107,  unless 
higher  amounts  are  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  that  fiscal 
year  1984  foreign  assistance  programs 
be  authorized  that  would  allow  only 
the  level  of  foreign  aid  in  the  concur- 
rent continuing  resolution  to  be  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  next  continuing  resolution 
from  providing  higher  foreign  aid 
levels  unless  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  funds. 

It  Is  Intended  to  prevent  the  current 
trend  toward  foreign  aid  by  continuing 
resolution. 

Common  wisdom  Is,  first,  that  the 
House  will  not  pass  a  foreign  aid  bill; 
second,  foreign  aid  authorization  legis- 
lation never  passes;  third,  that  the 
State  Department  opposes  consider- 
ation of  our  bill  on  the  floor:  and, 
fourth,  that  the  Issue  can  be  handled 
by  a  continuing  resolution. 

All  four  points  are  incorrect.  First, 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  November  1;  second, 
there  has  been  a  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  every  year  for  the  past 
decade:  third.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  strongly  supports  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  foreign  aid  bill;  and 
fourth,  the  foreign  aid  programs  are 
not  authorized.  I  expect  several  Sena- 
tors to  make  major  foreign  aid  reduc- 
tions during  consideration  of  the  next 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  oppose  this  amendment 
if  he  believes  in  the  authorization 
process. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  Nor  are  there  any  objec- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2367)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  two  managers,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  bill  general- 
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. .  I  think  it  would  be  very 
_  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
New  York  to  take  that  time 
have  a  vote  at  11  o'clock,  and 
only  other  matter  unless 
come  over  with  their 
and   I    hope   they   will 
so  that  we  can  take  up  their 
.    at  approximately  10  min- 
and  dispose  of  them  before 
„tn  the  Byrd  amendment. 
MPYNIHAN.   Mr.   President,   I 
to  speak  to  an  amendment 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
.egislation  on   September   22 
first  considered  the  State  De- 
authorization,    and    to   say 
1  he  judgment  of  the  Senator 
.  York  the  Senate  did  a  reck- 
:areless  thing  in  voting  to  cut 
"s  request  for  the  fund- 
contribution  to  the  United 
by    as    much    as    half.    The 
further  states  that  if  this 
decision    by    the    United 
not  accepted  as  payment  in 
no  payments  of  any  kind 
made. 

that  the  Members  of  the 
ijiderstood  when  they  did  this 
were   voting   to   deny   the 
£  tates  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
Assembly.  Article  XIX  of  the 
tates  that  a  nation  2  years  in 
)n   its  payments  will  lose  it 
'ote. 
._„  that  the  Members  of  the 
(uderstood  we  would  lose  the 
ote  in  a  body  created  largely 
Itehest  of  the  United  States, 
__  in  the  United  States,  and, 
faults,  essential  to  the  inter- 
United  States.  It  is  a  body 
dangerous  in  some  of  its  ten- 
1  low,  but  which  would  be  posi- 
ditructive  were  our  presence  to 

i,  if  we  were  to  be  deprived 

i|ght  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
It  would  mark,  as  the  distin- 
commentator     Mr.     Joseph 
stated  at  the  time,  the  decline  of 
States  as  a  great  power, 
assume  that  the  persons 
this,  who  voted  for  this  in  the 
;e  wished  to  bring  about  the 
of    this   country    as    a    great 
I  he  beginning  of  our  appear- 
vorld  assemblies  as  a  member 
a  member  in   derision,   a 
whose  legislative  bodies  have 
little  comprehension  of  the 
of  the  world  and  our  responsi- 
the  world. 

served  as  our  representative 

United  Nations.  I  was  not  happy 

tendency  of  events  in  that 

I   made   that  clear.   But   I 

never  for  a  moment  suggested 

leave  it. 

once  the  position  of  the  John 

Sbciety  that  the  United  States 


should  get  out  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  should  get  out 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  not 
an  unfair  reading,  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  is  now  also  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  very  much  desire  to  see  the  U.N. 
move  from  New  York,  which  is  there- 
fore symbolically  the  capital  of  the 
world  in  a  free  Nation— that  Nation 
the  United  States.  How  much  they 
would  like  to  see  it  moved  to.  let  us 
say,  Vienna. 

For  some  years  the  Viennese  have 
been  developing  a  United  Nations 
center  in  Vienna.  An  altogether  admi- 
rable nation,  Austria  is  even  so  a  coun- 
try that  borders  on  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  sense  that  it  borders  on  its  sat- 
ellites. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  in  one  act,  an 
inspired  act,  managed  to  put  forward 
the  policies  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  same 
time.  I  congratulate  all  Members. 

This  happened  on  a  Thursday.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  he  was  flabber- 
gasted—flabbergasted—by  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Senate. 

On  Monday,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  before  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  and  asked  for  its  help  in  a 
whole  range  of  matters,  asserting  the 
most  solemn  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations— the  very  body  which 
we  had  the  previous  week  in  effect  de- 
cided to  part  from. 

The  next  day,  on  Tuesday,  we 
learned  of  our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  making  his  way  about  the  dip- 
lomatic lounges  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, asking  for  help  in  Lebanon. 

But  we  Senators  had  decided  we 
would  not  pay  our  dues.  We  would 
take  our  football  field  and  go  home,  as 
one  observer  put  it.  This  is  behavior 
unworthy  of  an  institution  as  great  as 
the  Senate. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcefully  stated 
that  if  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is 
unsatisfactory  as  an  institution,  it  is 
because  the  world  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  a  mirror  of  the  world.  And  it  must 
be  our  purpose  to  represent  our  inter- 
ests there.  Our  interests  are  not  ad- 
vanced by  our  fleeing  from  the  place 
of  conflict.  One  of  Napoleon's  great 
cavalry  officers  knew  his  first  princi- 
ple was,  "Ride  to  the  sound  of  the 
guns. "  Can  it  be  that  our  principle  is 
flee  from  the  sound  of  controversy, 
and  do  so  in  the  name  of  high  princi- 
ple and,  no  doubt,  budget  cutting. 

Now  the  Senate,  is  going  to  have  to 
humble  itself.  The  bill  is  going  to  go  to 
conference.  And  when  it  gets  to  con- 
ference we  will  find  that  the  adminis- 
tration, not  perhaps  as  openly  as  it 
would  wish  to  do,  will  be  insisting  that 
this  money  be  put  back. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
is  larger  than  it  should  be.  There  is  no 
question   that   there   are   more   KGB 


agents  in  the  Secretariat  than  there 
ought  to  be  and  there  ought  not  be 
one.  Article  100  of  the  Charter  so 
states,  but  the  United  States  will  not 
insist  on  compliance  with  the  Charter. 

It  is  no  question  that  we  can  negoti- 
ate reductions,  but  we  cannot  decree 
them.  Contributions  are  negotiated  in 
the  fifth  committee  under  the  Char- 
ter. 

You  do  not  run  away.  You  stay  and 
you  fight  and  you  negotiate  and  you 
fine  allies.  And  when  your  Secretary 
of  State  has  to  go  around  diplomatic 
corridors  looking  for  help  for  our  sol- 
diers, our  marines  in  Lebanon,  you 
have  a  case.  In  2  years'  time  he  could 
not— well.  I  suppose  he  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  building— but  he  could 
not  speaK  in  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  the  will  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  but  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Soviet  Union  also  strikes  me  as 
overambitious. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  is 
too  often  underestimated  for  some  of 
the  things  it  does  do. 

In  December  1979,  the  Global  Com- 
mission for  the  Certification  of  Small- 
pox Eradication,  a  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  concluded 
that  smallpox  had  been  eradicated  in 
the  world  and  that  vaccination  was 
therefore  no  longer  required. 

In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  has 
not  been  a  greater  achievement  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  Smallpox  was  once  a 
worldwide  scourge.  We  have  clay 
models  of  Incas  with  pockmarked 
faces.  If  anyone  has  ever  seen  a  child 
with  smallpox,  he  would  not  ever  want 
to  see  another.  There  was  a  time  when 
as  much  as  a  third  of  the  population 
of  India  would  have  smallpox.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  smallpox.  Everyone  had 
it. 

When  it  was  finally  eradicated  from 
the  United  States,  anybody  who  went 
abroad  took  smallpox  inoculations, 
carried  a  yellow  World  Health  Organi- 
zation card  indicating  where  there  was 
still  smallpox  in  the  world.  Smallpox 
lives  in  human  beings.  On  the  day  it  is 
not  alive  in  any  human  being,  it  is 
dead  and  gone  forever. 

It  is  now  gone  forever.  Though  trav- 
elers still  need  to  carry  their  yellow  in- 
oculations card,  they  do  not  need  to 
show  proof  they  have  been  protected 
against  smallpox— anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  amount  of  money  we  save  in 
smallpox  inoculations  and  the  admin- 
istration thereof  probably  equals  half 
our  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. An  achievement  of  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  magnitude,  carried  out 
primarily,  in  the  end,  by  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  using 
every  modern  epidemiological  tech- 
nique. We  did  that.  The  U.N.  World 
Health  Organization  did  that.  Yet  now 
we  would  cut  off  our  contributions  en- 
tirely. 


The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agencv  polices  the  Non-Proliferation 
Act.  We  could  get  this  Chamber  filled 
with  people  saying  there  must  be  no 
proliferation,  that  there  must  be  safe- 
guarded reactors,  but  when  we  more  to 
cut  our  funds  off  from  that  organiza- 
tion such  that  we  would  not  belong  to 
it.  nobody  is  around. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  my 
say.  My  views  on  the  United  Nations 
are  that  we  can  negotiate  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  can  stop  the  Soviet  Union  from 
using  their  missions  to  intercept 
phone  calls  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. We  can  see  that  the  KGB— a 
KGB  colonel  is  the  director  of  person- 
nel of  the  United  Nations  activity  in 
Geneva— is  expelled  from  the  Secre- 
tariat. We  can  stop  that.  But  only  if 
we  stay  and  fight.  To  run  with  one's 
tail  between  one's  legs  is  not  the  mark 
of  a  mature  democracy— not,  in  all 
events,  in  my  judgment. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
short  summary  of  the  budgetary  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  As  this  indicates,  our 
contribution  is  considerable,  but  it  is 
not  overwhelming.  It  amounts  to  $4 
per  person  per  year,  including  volun- 
tary contributions.  And  Americans 
give  to  UNICEF  with  great  willing- 

I16SS. 

Oii  a  per  capita  basis,  we  are  only 
the  12th  largest  contributor.  As  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product 
given  to  the  United  Nations,  we  rank 
57  out  of  the  organization's  157  mem- 
bers. Ours  is  a  large  contribution,  but 
not  overwhelming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  this  in  the  Record  and 
also  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Secretary 
Shultz  which  states: 

The  President's  September  26  address  to 
the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  our  con- 
tinued principal  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  did  not 
mean  this  to  be  a  private  letter.  It  is 
about  a  public  purpose. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Gus  Yatron,  from  then 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam  asking  that  the  House  undo  the 
damage  done  by  the  Senate.  Though 
the  Senate  is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  the  part  of  the  Congress  re- 
sponsible in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  it  shall  now  fall  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  insure  that  the 
necessary,  responsible  thing  is  done. 

I  know  the  amendment  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member.  I  suppose  that,  in  the 
end,  reason  and  the  President  will  pre- 
vail, but  no  thanks  to  the  overwhelm- 


ing majority  of  this  Chamber  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 

I  would  also  ask  that  the  text  of  an 
essay  of  mine  that  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  27, 
1983  also  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  an  eloquent  address  by  William  J. 
Vanden  Heuvel,  given  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York  City  on  September  25,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Departme.nt  of  State, 
Washington,  October  i,  19S3. 
Hon.  Gus  Yatron, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Right.t 
and   International   Organizations.    For 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  asked  to 
provide  you  with  a  statement  of  the  Admin- 
istration's    position     on     the     Kassebaum 
Amendment  to  the  Department  of  States 
Authorization  Bill. 

The  Administration  opposes  this  Amend- 
ment because  it  would  place  the  United 
States  in  breach  of  its  international  obliga- 
tions in  a  manner  that  would  jeopardize 
United  States  voting  rights  in  the  affected 
international  organizations.  We  support  au- 
thorization of  the  amounts  originally  re- 
quested. 

While  we  share  many  of  the  concerns  that 
precipitated  this  action  and  agree  the 
United  Nations  has  its  deficiencies,  we  feel 
the  United  States  interests  are  best  served 
by  constructive  participation  in  the  United 
Nations'  family  of  organizations. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  W.  Dam. 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Statk. 
Washington,  October  10.  19S3. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Pat:  Many  thanks  for  your  note  of 
September  27:  I  enjoyed  your  trenchant  Op- 
Ed  piece  in  the  New  York  Times.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  no  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations,  see  the  Headquarters  leave  New 
York  City,  or  reduce  USG  funding  for  essen- 
tial and  proper  activities  of  the  UN  system. 
The  President's  September  26  addresss  to 
the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  our  con- 
tinued, principled  support  for  the  United 
Nations. 

This  Administration  has  every  intention 
of  maintaining  the  solid  USG  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations  that  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  our  postwar  foreign  policy.  Toward 
that  end.  we  are  actively  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove the  overall  management  of  the  UN 
system.  We  have  publicly  stated  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kassebaum  Amendment.  A  copy 
of  this  statement  is  enclosed.  We  do  not 
regard  the  Amendment  as  a  suitable  tool, 
and  we  shall  look  to  your  help  in  persuading 
the  Congress  to  drop  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  United 
Nations  organizations  must  adopt  greater 
fiscal  discipline  and  end  the  double  standard 
that  too  often  mars  their  political  discourse. 
To  borrow  your  apt  phrase,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  themselves  must  surely 
undo  the  damage  that  they  have  wrought. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  Shultz. 
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UN  budget 

1.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  US  is  only  the 
12th  largest  contributor  to  the  UN  system 
(including  voluntary  contributions,  $4  per 
person— compared  with  S39  for  Norway, 
which  gives  the  most  per  capita.  $18  for 
Qatar,  or  $9  for  Canada).  Per  capita.  US 
contribution  to  the  regular  budget  alone  is 
about  75c.  per  American. 

2.  As  a  percentage  of  GNP  (i.e.  corisidering 
a  country's  real  wealth)  the  US  contribution 
(including  voluntary  contributions)  ranks 
only  57th  out  of  the  UN's  157  Member 
States  (in  1980.  .016  percent  of  GNP,  com- 
pared to  .2  percent— or  more  than  ten  times 
as  much— for  Denmark— or  .65  percent— or 
more  than  thirty  times  as  much— for  the 
Maldives!) 

3.  If  you  compare  per  capita  contribution 
to  per  capita  income  (i.e.  comparing  individ- 
ual citizens'  ability  to  pay)  the  US  rate  is 
only  .039  per  cent  compared  to  .64  for  Dji- 
bouti or  .27  for  Sweden.  That  means  that 
each  person  in  Djibouti  contributed  more 
than  fifteen  times  as  much  of  their  annual 
income  to  the  UN  than  each  person  in  the 
US. 

4.  The  UN  spends  an  estimated  40  percent 
of  its  regular  annual  budget  in  the  US  (a 
Inealthy  profit  for  the  US.  since  it  only  con- 
tributes 25  percent  to  the  UN  budget). 

5.  Since  contributions  to  the  UN  regular 
budget  are  fixed  by  an  assessment  scale  tied 
to  national  income,  the  US  could  be  paying 
as  much  as  40  percent,  but  the  General  As- 
sembly has  agreed  on  an  upper  limit  of  25 
percent.  (After  the  US  comes  the  Soviet 
Union  with  almost  13  percent.  Japan  with 
almost  10  percent  and  the  FRG  with  8  per- 
cent.) 

6.  The  annual  UN  regular  budget  is  about 
$750  million,  of  which  the  US  pays  25  per- 
cent. This  should  be  put  into  perspective: 
the  annual  budget  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  is  larger  than  the  UN 
regular  budget.  The  money  the  world 
spends  on  arms  in  a  .single  year  would  pay 
for  the  entire  UN  system  for  well  over  two 
hundred  years. 

More  comparisons;  the  US  spends  34  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  alcohol  and  19  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  tobacco  (combined  over 
sixty  times  as  much  as  the  UN  budget). 

Sweden's  Ambassador  to  the  UN  pointed 
out  that  the  price  of  seven  new  strategic 
bombers  would  finance  the  UN  regular 
budget.  He  added  that  spending  on  dog  and 
cat  food  in  US  supermarkets  in  1979  was 
some  $3.2  billion— more  than  six  times  the 
UN  budget  that  year. 

VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMMES 

1.  The  us  gets  a  return  of  about  135  per- 
cent on  its  contribution  to  the  UN's  main 
development  funding  agency.  UNDP.  This  is 
because  of  UNDPs  purchases  of  American 
supplies  and  equipment,  salaries  and  service 
contracts  to  US  firms. 

2.  UNDP.  UNICEF.  and  UNITAR  contrib- 
ute about  $70.3  million  annually  to  the  US 
economy. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

1.  In  1980.  the  overall  economic  benefit  of 
the  UN  presence  to  New  York  City  was  cal- 
culated by  Mayor  Koch's  City  Commission 
to  the  UN  to  be  $692  million  (more  than 
double  the  US  contribution  to  the  regular 
UN  budget). 

2.  The  direct  costs  to  the  city  of  the  UN 
presence  were  only  S15  million  in  1980. 
(This  is  mostly  in  loss  of  revenue  from  tax- 
exempt  properties). 
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3.  As  well  as  a  major  employer,  builder 
and  purchaser  of  goods  and  services,  the  UN 
attracts  al»ut  10.000  people  to  New  York 
for  conferices  each  year.  The  UN  is  also  a 
tourist  attraction:  about  600.000 
UN  Headquarters  each  year. 
Prom  1977-1980.  the  benefit  for  the  city 
increased  iy  56  percent  and  the  costs  de- 
creased by  18  percent  (thanks  to  a  new  for- 
mula for  I'ederal  reimbursement  of  police 
protection) 

5.  The  $(  92  million  figure  for  benefits  to 
the  city  rel  lects  only  direct  spending  by  the 
UN  and  M  ssions  (salaries,  purchasing,  con- 
struction, etc.)  and  not  indirect  benefits 
such  as  tou  risra. 
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New  York  Times,  Sept.  27.  19831 
U.N.  Do  The  Damage 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

„  yesterday  to  the  United  Na- 

Assembly,  President  Reagan 

his  suggestion  of  last  week 

, Nations  consider  itself  free 

York  City  or  that,  alternative- 
divide  their  time  between  New 
ind  Moscow.  His  speech  was  con- 
in  ways  a  retraction.  Even  so, 

to  t>e  undone. 

s  remarks  were  voiced   last 

and    appeared    in    the    press 

morning.  Thursday  evening,  an 

ite  voted,  66  to  23,  to  cut  our 

._.  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 

agencies  by  one-half— or  complete- 

crganization  does  not  accept  our 

lecision  on  what  has  always  been 

sum. 

-_  Nations  Charter  provides  that 

two  years  in  arrears  on  its  flnan- 

shall  have  no  vote  in  the 

A^embly."  If  America  defaults,  as 

action  would  have  us  do.  there 

be  a  move  to  transfer 

headquarters  to  Geneva— or, 

to  Vienna,  because  Vienna  is 

Soviet  Unions  liking.  The  move 

succeed,  and  it  would  mark,  as 

it   Joseph   Kraft    has   written. 

„   of   this   country    as   a   great 

would  date  the  collapse  of  the 

War  II  arrangement  for  a  world 

w^juld  almost  certainly  lead  to  gen- 

and  possibly  general  war. 

and  New  York  City  have  been 
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..  to  situate  the  United  Nations 

_  City  did  not  come  automatical- 

easily.  The  Charter  was  signed  in 

on  June  26.  1945.  A  Prepara- 

.„  met  in  London  the  foUow- 

with  one  of  its  duties  that  of 

permanent    location.    (The    first 

ikssembly    also    met    in    London.) 

strong  sentiment  for  a  European 

failed  by  a  25  to  23  vote.  The 

seemed   to   have  been  the 

Trygve  Lie.  the  first  Secretary 

believed  the  League  of  Na- 

failed   largely   because  America 

to  join  and  that  a  location  in 

.  States  would  make  it  difficult 

withdraw  should  our  traditional 

emerge  once  more.  (As  it  now 

be  doing?) 

rejiresentative    on    the    commission, 

Stevenson,   said   that   the  United 

wo  iild  warmly  welcome  the  United 

Congress     had     so     resolved— but 

seek  to  influence  the  decision.  By 

,  Indrei  A.  Gromyko  indicated  that 

Union    supported    having    the 

headquarters  in  America.  (Just  why,  we  will 

not  knowj  until  the  Gromyko  papers  are 


opened.  The  Russians  no  longer  hold  that 
position.)  The  commission  finally  agreed 
and  New  York  City  was  chosen  when  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  donated  $8  million  for  the 
Turtle  Bay  site,  and  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer,  working  with  Robert  Moses, 
found  $30  million  for  the  various  improve- 
ments we  think  of  as  United  Nations  Plaza. 

So  at  first  the  decision  on  where  to  put 
the  United  Nations  was  not  a  political  state- 
ment. Thus,  the  diplomatic  center  of  the 
world  was  put  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
world's  most  important  democracy.  But  the 
decision  became  political,  for  World  War  II 
did  not  end  totalitarianism. 

This  has  made  the  United  Nations  more, 
not  less  important  to  the  democracies,  for 
the  Charter  commits  each  member  to  a 
regime  of  at  least  minimal  political  and 
human  rights. 

The  Charter  states,  in  part; 

•We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined 

"To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war  .  .  . 

"To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights .  .  . 

"To  establish  conditions  under  which  jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained. .  . 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  that  these  are 
the  proclaimed  standards  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
solemn  covenant. 

Is  there  a  doubt  standard  at  the  United 
Nations?  Of  course,  there  is.  Two-thirds  of 
its  members  are  in  gross  violation  of  that 
covenant,  and  they  take  it  out  on  us.  But  we 
can  give  as  good  as  we  get.  not  least  because 
we  have  the  Charter  on  our  side.  (We  have 
our  own  double  standard,  mind.  The  totali- 
tarians  in  Peking  can  say  anything,  vote  any 
way,  concerning  America.  We  respond  by  of- 
fering arms.) 

It  had  seemed  that  this  General  Assembly 
would  concentrate  on  Soviet  conduct.  Now  it 
is  we  who  are  the  most  likely  targets,  and 
this  time  the  criticism  won't  l)e  as  easy  to 
dismiss. 

President  Reagan,  losing  no  time,  should 
demand  that  the  Senate  reverse  itself. 

Address  by  William  J.  Vanden  Heuvel 

From  this  holy  place,  let  us  pray  what  is 
truly  the  universal  plea  of  all  mankind, 
voiced  more  eloquently  than  any  words  of 
mine,  in  the  faces  of  Kampuchean  refugees 
and  the  countless  thousands  of  refugees  in 
the  lost  camps  of  a  tortured  world,  in  the 
despair  of  the  Druse  farmer,  in  the  grief  of 
the  Minnesota  farmer  burying  his  Marine 
son  killed  in  Beirut,  in  the  heroic  sorrow  of 
the  widow  of  Beniqno  Aquino,  in  the  lamen- 
tations of  Israeli  families  mourning  their 
fallen  children,  in  the  passionate  courage  of 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  in  the  anger 
of  the  Salvadoran  villagers  whose  homes 
and  lives  are  consumed  in  crossfires  of  terri- 
ble hate,  in  the  agony  of  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  Ethiopia.  The  images  are  endless, 
seen  in  a  thousand  mirrors— North  Ireland. 
Chad.  Iraq.  Guatemala,  Iran,  Nicaragua, 
The  Philippines,  Angola.  Let  the  prayer  of 
all  these  people  be  our  prayer  today,  not 
alone  on  our  lips  but  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  minds: 

We  pray.  O  Lord,  grant  us  peace. 

I  have  been  invited  today,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  arriving  in  our  city  in  preparation 
for  his  address  to  the  38th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to 


reflect  on  the  United  Nations:  its  vision,  its 
reality  and  its  possibilities. 

We  pray.  O  Lord,  grant  us  peace. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  as  an  in- 
strument of  that  peace. 

Viscount  Grey,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  terrible  days  of 
July  1914,  confided  to  his  diary  that  if  there 
were  only  a  forum  in  the  world  where  the 
nations  in  conflict  could  be  compelled  to 
convene,  he  was  sure  that  war  could  be 
avoided.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  terrible  First 
World  War  was  fought.  Literally  millions 
were  killed.  Nations  were  destroyed.  From 
the  ashes  of  that  struggle  came  the  effort  to 
create  an  international  structure  that  might 
preserve  the  peace  for  generations  to  come, 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  chose  not  to  join 
it.  The  mighty  force  of  liberty  represented 
by  the  United  States  was  not  to  be  part  of 
the  effort  to  create  the  international  insti- 
tution that  might  have  prevented  the 
Second  World  War.  And  so  another  World 
War  came,  with  all  its  barbarism  and  its  de- 
spair and  its  agony.  World  War  II  ended  on 
the  trembling  edge  of  the  nuclear  age.  lUs 
final  explosions  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
carried  the  message  that  no  one  of  us  must 
forget.  There  would  not  be  another  chance. 
The  genius  of  mankind  had  finally  created 
the  weapons  that  could  and  would  destroy 
civilization.  The  categorical  imperative  for 
the  governments  and  people  of  all  nations 
became  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
prevention  of  war.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
that  imperative  that  the  United  Nations  was 
bom. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  that  remarka- 
ble man  who  led  the  allied  armies  to  victory 
over  Adolph  Hitler,  the  last  two-term  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  remarkable 
man  who  lived  for  years  in  the  shadow  of 
this  Cathedral,  wrote  a  private  letter 
twenty-seven  years  ago  to  a  friend.  His 
words  are  worth  remembering  today.  Gener- 
al Eisenhower  said: 

"When  we  get  to  the  point  that  both  sides 
know  that  in  any  outbreak  of  general  hostil- 
ities, regardless  of  the  element  of  surprise, 
destruction  will  be  both  reciprocal  and  com- 
plete, possibly  we  will  have  sense  enough  to 
meet  at  the  conference  table,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  era  of  armaments  has 
ended  and  the  human  race  must  conform  its 
actions  to  this  truth  or  die." 

Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  those  who  led  this 
nation  and  its  allies  to  the  great  triumph  of 
the  Second  World  War.  were  tough,  prag- 
matic political  leaders,  who  structured  the 
United  Nations  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
compel  international  disagreements  to  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table  instead  of 
the  battle  field. 

The  UN  they  helped  organize  created  the 
Security  Council  built  around  the  nucleus 
of  the  Great  Powers,  hopefully  empowered 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  build  collective  se- 
curity. The  General  Assembly  was  to  be  the 
place  where  all  nations  of  the  world  were  to 
be  equal,  where  their  voices  would  be  heard 
in  debate  and  discussion  on  the  problems  of 
the  world.  The  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice was  to  be  reaffirmed  in  the  hope  that 
nations  would  bring  their  disputes  there  to 
be  adjudicated.  A  Secretariat,  permanent 
and  international  in  nature,  with  an  elected 
Secretary  General,  was  created  to  lead  and 
administer  the  organization.  That  was  the 
structure  to  implement  the  vision— but 
hopes  were  quickly  shattered  by  the  conflict 
in  attitudes  and  interests  among  the  indus- 
trial democracies  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Communist  allies.  The  major  powers  pro- 


ceeded to  redefine  their  Charter  commit- 
ment without  taking  the  trouble  to  amend 
the  Charter.  The  Security  Council,  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
became  a  forum  to  defend  sovereign  inter- 
ests in  the  contest  of  national  political  argu- 
ments rather  than  a  body  devoting  its  ef- 
forts to  the  creation  of  solutions  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Its  debate  became  sterile  with 
Ambassadors  methodically  reading  messages 
written  by  their  Governments  in  distant 
capitals.  It  took  an  extraordinary  personali- 
ty, someone  like  Adlai  Stevenson,  to  speak 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Security  Council  not 
alone  to  governments  but  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  well.  The  Security  Council 
became  immobilized  by  the  repetitive  use  of 
the  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1950,  the 
Soviets,  protesting  the  failure  to  seat  Com- 
munist China,  walked  out  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  in  that  brief  moment  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council  might  otherwise  be.  A 
strong  President,  a  courageous  Harry 
Truman,  went  to  the  United  Nations,  when 
the  armies  of  North  Korea  invaded  the 
South,  reminded  the  world  of  the  principles 
of  collective  security,  organized  a  miliUry 
effort  under  the  banner  and  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  and  carried  those  forces  to 
victory  against  the  aggressor.  The  Soviets 
soon  returned  to  the  Security  Council,  and 
reality  again  replaced  vision. 

It  is  not  useful  to  pretend  what  the 
United  Nations  should  do.  It  is  imporUnt  to 
know  what  it  can  do.  The  United  Nations  is 
not  a  sovereign  entity.  The  United  Nations 
is  a  collection  of  sovereign  entities.  The 
United  Nations  is  not  a  government.  It  is  an 
association  of  governments.  It  is  not  an  Ex- 
ecutive, it  is  not  a  Legislature  that  can  com- 
mand the  peoples  of  the  world  by  its  laws.  It 
is  not  a  Court  that  can  adjudicate  and  then 
enforce  its  decisions.  Those  things  it  is  not. 
But  what  it  is,  is  in  itself  extraordinarily 
useful.  It  is  a  diplomatic  conference  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  permanent  ses- 
sion. 

Recognizing  the  straightjackets  of  that  re- 
ality, in  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  mirror  of  a  very  imper- 
fect world,  knowing  that  the  United  Nations 
can  do  only  what  its  members  permit  it  to 
do,  has  the  United  Nations  served  the  des- 
perate needs  of  mankind  to  help  create  a 
better  world?  I  would  suggest  that  the 
answer  is  yes.  reasoundingly  yes.  A  few  ex- 
amples: 

The  UN's  response  in  Korea  in  1950  was  a 
glimpse  of  what  a  world  united  for  peace 
can  do  to  stop  military  aggression  against 
nations.  „  ..  ^ 

Let  us  also  recall  that  when  the  United 
Nations  was  founded,  there  were  51  member 
governments.  There  are  158  sovereign  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  today.  We  have 
gone  through  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  the  midwife  of  this 
era  of  self-determination,  presiding  over  the 
end  of  colonialism.  We  have  seen  the  United 
Nations  give  a  sense  of  respect,  dignity  and 
identity  to  the  peoples  and  new  nations  of 
the  world.  Historians  of  centuries  to  come 
will  marvel  that  these  political  results  could 
have  been  achieved  without  tearing  the 
world  apart. 

And  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  have  been  crucial,  effective  instru- 
ments in  resolving  crises.  In  1956,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Eisenhower,  the 
first  of  the  peacekeeping  forces  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Suez  to  be  a  buffer  between 
the   warring   forces   of   Egypt   and    Israel. 


Those  peacekeeping  forces  have  played  a 
vital  and  useful  role  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  and  could  be  even  more  effective  if 
we  permit  it.  Let  those  who  are  looking 
today  at  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon  with  bewil- 
derment, and  let  those  who  will  count  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  violence  of  Leb- 
anon tomorrow,  reflect  briefly  on  the 
achievements  of  the  UNIPIL  forces,  the 
United  Nations  forces  from  15  different 
countries  that  have  served  effectively  and 
heroically  in  southern  Lebanon.  Had  UNI- 
FIL's  achievements  been  recognized  instead 
of  undermined,  had  its  mandate  been 
strengthened  instead  of  weakened,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  peace  in  Lebanon  and  security  for 
Israel  would  be  closer  to  our  reach. 

Let  us  take  the  argument  of  the  most 
vocal  critics  of  the  UN  about  its  value  in  the 
struggle  between  the  democracies  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  there  a  forum  where  the 
differences  l)etween  our  systems  have  been 
better  displayed  to  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world  than  in  the  fora  of  the  United 
Nations?  I  would  cite  but  two  examples.  On 
November  2,  1956,  the  Security  Council  was 
in  session.  The  Freedom  Fighters  of  Hunga- 
ry had  liberated  their  country.  A  new 
leader,  Imre  Nagy,  pleaded  with  the  United 
Nations  to  lend  its  help  to  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops.  The  United  Nations 
Security  Council  went  into  continuous  ses- 
sion to  discuss  the  issues.  In  the  late  after- 
noon of  November  3rd,  the  Soviet  spokes- 
man asked  for  an  adjournment  because  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  Hunga- 
ry to  resolve  their  differences.  Before  mid- 
night of  that  day,  Soviet  armies  had  crossed 
into  Hungary,  Janos  Kadar  had  been  in- 
sUlled  as  the  puppet  leader  of  Hungary,  Pal 
Maleter,  the  leader  of  the  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, had  been  taken  from  the  negotiating 
meeting  and  summarily  executed.  Imre 
Nagy  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Yugo- 
slav embassy  from  which  he  was  subse- 
quently released  on  the  absolute  assurance 
of  the  Soviets  that  he  would  not  be  harmed. 
The  Soviets  executed  him.  No,  the  United 
Nations  did  not  save  liberated  Hungary,  nor 
did  the  United  States  which  had  more  flexi- 
ble options  available  to  it,  but  every  member 
of  the  UN  then  understood  the  true  meas- 
ure of  Soviet  ruthlessness. 

Another  example  of  the  UN  as  a  forum 
where  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  can 
best  be  revealed  brings  us  to  this  very  day. 
We  saw  the  limited  options  available  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  he  dealt 
with  the  criminal  act  of  the  Soviet  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  airliner.  The  most  effec- 
tive move  available  to  him  was  taking  the 
case  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  representatives  in  that  Council, 
forced  to  listen  to  the  evidence  proving 
their  indictment,  it  is  possible  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  never  have  had  to  admit  their  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  salvage  operations  in 
the  Japan  Sea  find  the  "black  boxes"  of 
that  ill-fated  plane,  where  will  they  be 
taken?  They  will  go  to  a  United  Nations 
agency,  the  International  Civil  Aeronautics 
Organization  which  has  officially  con- 
demned what  the  Soviets  have  done  and  is 
conducting  the  international  investigation 
where  all  the  evidence  can  be  collected.  And 
when  tempers  cool.  ICAO  will  quietly  work 
to  see  that  such  tragedies  do  not  happen 
again  and  may  even  be  able  to  get  compen- 
sation for  the  victims'  families.  Is  that  not 
worth  our  involvement?  For  all  those  who 
think  they  have  triumphed  in  keeping  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  out  of 


the  United  States,  whose  interests  would 
better  have  been  served  than  ours  were  he 
present  in  the  General  Assembly  this  week 
to  hear  the  universal  condemnation  regard- 
ing the  Korean  747.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives could  have  transformed  the 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  from  a 
focus  on  the  Soviets  criminal  act  to  whether 
the  United  States  wants  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York. 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  of  the  work 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Just  one  example.  In  1978.  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, Hafdan  Mahler,  announced  the  eradi- 
cation of  smallpox.  It  was  a  short  story  on 
the  back  page  of  the  world's  newspapers  but 
in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  sto- 
ries of  this  century.  By  working  together, 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  able  to  eradi- 
cate, under  UN  leadership,  an  epidemic  ill- 
ness that  had  literally  been  the  scourge  of 
nations  and  had  killed  millions  of  people  in 
the  recorded  history  of  mankind. 

We  need  only  mention  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  have  helped  stabilize  the  internation- 
al economy  and  worked  out  constructive 
programs  to  assist  both  the  developing  na- 
tions and  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
in  defining  their  interdependence. 

There  are  countless  other  achievements 
that  could  be  mentioned.  And  what  is  the  fi- 
nancial cost  of  the  United  Nations?  Three 
hundred  million  dollars  is  the  approximate 
annual  assessed  cost  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  United  States  under  its  treaty  obliga- 
tion. Three  hundred  million  dollars— less 
than  the  cost  of  the  flight  deck  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  Nimitz.  Three  hundred  million 
dollars— we  save  more  than  that  each  year 
in  the  United  States  because  we  no  longer 
have  to  give  smallpox  vaccinations  in  our 
public  schools  because  the  UN  has  eradicat- 
ed that  dreadful  illness.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars— tempestuously  taken  out  of  the 
Budget  by  a  Senate  that  acted  without  de- 
liberation at  a  time  when  that  same  Senate 
will  probably  approve  requests  from  this 
Administration  for  one  and  a  half  trillion 
dollars  for  military  expenditures.  I  didn't 
say  million.  I  didn't  say  billion.  I  said  tril- 
lion. One  and  one  half  trillion  dollars  that 
this  nation  is  being  asked  to  spend  in  the 
next  five  years  for  military  expenditures— 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  spend  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  in  the  investment 
for  peace  that  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sents! We  will  be  shamed  in  the  eyes  of  our 
children,  we  will  be  humiliated  by  our  ca- 
lamitous misjudgment  if  we  fail  to  reach  out 
to  the  United  Nations  with  these  funds. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  used  for 
what  it  can  do.  It  should  not  be  undermined 
and  destroyed  for  not  doing  what  its 
member  governments  do  not  allow  it  to  do. 
It  is  the  oldest  trick  in  politics  to  pretend 
that  you  have  a  race  horse  which  can  win 
the  Kentucky  Derby— and  then  shoot  it 
when  it  turns  out  to  be  a  camel.  But  it  was  a 
camel  we  created.  And  it  is  a  broad  desert  of 
human  despair  that  we  have  to  cross.  The 
camel  rather  than  the  race  horse  may  be 
the  better  transport  in  the  long  journey 
ahead  of  us.  Properly  led,  the  United  Na- 
tions can  serve  greatly  the  interests  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  Leadership  in  the 
United  Nations  means  the  mastery  of  diplo- 
matic skills.  It  means  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  It  means  an  au- 
dSLCity  of  purpose  and  a  vision  that  brings 
togsther  American  ideals  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  other  nations  and  peoples.  It 
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Mr.  President,   I 
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Mr.    President,    I 
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located  in  New  York  City  may  have 
seemed  a  small  thing  but  it  is  a  large 
thing  today  and  something  that  the 
totalitarian  states  would  very  m.uch 
wish  to  take  awav  from  us?  They 
would  never  in  their  wildest  dreams 
think  that  we  would  give  it  away. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  ag^ee  absolutely 
with  that.  I  think  it  is  an  enormously 
important  thing.  The  rather  bizarre 
ideas  that  were  kicked  around  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  plane  crash  about 
what  might  be  done  with  the  United 
Nations  I  think  really  highlight  the 
Senator's  point,  the  point  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States 
Lo  be  able  to  have  New  York  City  as  a 
kind  of  showcase  for  ideas,  a  showcase 
for  the  praf'tice  of  democracy.  It 
would  be.  I  think,  a  blow  to  our  side  to 
lose  the  United  Narions  from  the  soil 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  and  then 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

There  is  probably  no  better  Senatoi 
in  this  body,  better  equipped  Senator, 
to  .speak  on  this  subject.  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  other  Senator  who  has 
served  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  head  of  the  U,S.  Delegation, 
and  who  served  with  tremendous  dis- 
tinction. He  knows,  as  so  many  of  us 
know  who  have  served  as  Delegates, 
the  flaws  and  the  oitfalls  and  imper- 
fections in  this  international  body. 

I  was  up  there  Monday  and  went 
around  and  talked  with  our  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  We  talked 
about  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  cannot  nelp  but  think  of  the  days 
when  World  War  II  was  winding  down. 
I  was  based  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Alameda,  Calif.,  and  every  afternoon  I 
would  go  10  the  Cow  Palace  and  sit  in 
the  gallery.  Tho  Cow  Palace  was 
where  the  United  Nations  were 
formed. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  not  over  40 
years  of  age  today  has  ever  lived  in  a 
world  that  'iid  not  ha\e  a  United  Na- 
tions. If  we  just  abolished  it  or  sent  it 
off  to  sea,  you  would  have  to  invent 
.something  like  it  very  quickly  because 
of  all  the  problems  it  copes  with.  With 
all  of  its  imperfections,  still  it  has 
served  an  extraordinarily  useful  pur- 
pose. 

I  cEnnot  conceive  of  a  nation  that  is 
looked  Mpon  as  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nom.ic  force  on  Earth,  probably  the 
most  powerful  military  force  on  Earth, 
we  hope  the  most  powerful  moral 
force  on  Earth,  being  sort  of  penny 
ante  about  this  p.nd  just  slicing  off  a 
little  bit  here.  For  what? 

I  think  the  right  way  to  do  it  is  to 
negotiate,  as  has  been  .so  eloquently 
described  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York.  You  do  it  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  you  fight  for 


lower  budgets,  where  you  fight  for  less 
waste,  less  overlapping,  less  duplica- 
tion. But  when  the  settlement  has 
been  made,  you  just  do  not  unilateral- 
ly decide,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  that. " 

If  you  are  an  impoverished  country 
with  very  low  per  capita  income, 
scratching  the  bottom,  maybe  having 
starving  people  in  your  land,  you  may 
have  some  reason  for  saying  unilater- 
ally. "We  cannot  afford  it."  We  could 
say  with  the  debt  the  size  of  ours  that 
we  cannot  afford  it,  but  no  one  wcu'd 
believe  it.  It  might  .«et  a  pattern  for 
other  countries,  which  would  be  unlor- 
tunate.  I  think  this  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do  it  and  I  think  the  Senate 
was  wrong.  I  spoke  against  it  and 
voted  against  it  in  the  committee,  and, 
certainly,  on  the  floor. 

I  think  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States  who  criticize  the  United  Na- 
tions, some  of  whom  question  our 
membership  and  contribution  to  the 
U.N.  In  the  family  of  organizations  it 
is  clear  that  the  United  Nations  could 
be  a  more  effective  organization  but  it 
is  my  belief  that  it  plays  an  important 
role  in  promoting  and  preserving  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  interna- 
tional developments  and  human 
rights.  To  date,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  identify  a  better  way  to  approach 
these  problems  on  a  world  scale,  other 
than  through  the  United  Nations. 
Every  administration  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  has  deter- 
mined that  U.S.  membership  is  in  our 
direct  interest  and  that  we  should  play 
an  active  role  in  U.N.  organizations  a.s 
part  of  our  overall  program  of  diplo- 
macy. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  its  share  of  resources 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.S.  contribution 
is  consistent  with  the  U.N.  charter  and 
is  a  legal  treaty  obligation.  President 
Reagan  made  his  position  clear  when 
he  visited  the  United  Nations  last  year 
and  stated. 

However  imperfect  the  reality  ma>  be,  1 
should  point  out  that  even  In  a  time  ol  do- 
mestic retrenchment.  American  financial 
support  for  the  U.N.  has  not  and  will  not  de- 
cline. 

That  IS  a  pledge  made  b.v  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  this  year.  This  Presi- 
dent and  this  administration  stands 
behind  the  request  they  have  made. 

I  need  only  point  out  the  recent 
KAL  tragedy  which  certainly  indicates 
the  way  we  have  used  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  aftermath  of  that  great 
tragedy,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  turned  quickly  to  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  and  focused  world  opinion 
on  this  barbaric  art  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  condemned  the  Soviets  for 
their  destruction  of  ♦he  Korean  air- 
liner. 


That  formed  a  body  of  opinion  that 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  into  low- 
esteem. 

I  only  need  also  recall  the  thought 
that  communism  as  a  uniform,  homo 
geneous  body  seeking  world  domina- 
tion was  exploded  when  China  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  They  have  shown  the  vast 
differences  that  they  have,  their  point 
of  view,  their  security  interests,  and  so 
foroh,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  has 
been  more  clearly  demonstrated  at  the 
United  Nations  than  any  other  place. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
for  Ills  comments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Not  only  for  his  usual 
eloquence  but  on  the  subject  of  his 
eloquence. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  would  have  lo  invent  it.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  definitely  has 
the  greatest  knowledge  in  depth  of  the 
United  Nations  from  his  own  experi- 
ence there.  I  imagine  that  I  probably 
have  the  longest  connection,  having 
worked  at  the  San  Francisco  confer 
ence  when  it  started,  as  part  of  the 
.secretariat,  then  afterward,  working  at 
Hunter  College  which  led  to  Lake  Suc- 
cess. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  without  the 
United  Nations,  we  would  have  had 
many  more  disasters  than  we  have 
had.  Sometimes,  when  we  think  of  the 
world  without  the  United  Nations, 
when  we  think  of  the  wars  that  might 
have  been,  the  people  who  might  have 
starved,  the  people  who  might  have 
died  of  various  illnesses,  we  realize  the 
good  about  the  United  Nations  far  out- 
weighs the  bad.  I  hope  we  would  do  all 
we  can  so  that  the  Congress  does  not 
join  the  drive  to  get  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  the  United  States,  a  drive 
that  would  be  supported  by  the  -John 
Birch  Society  and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

.•\MENDMENT  NO.  2:)S0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Byrd  amendment  num- 
bered 2350. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Senator  Byrd  is  not 
on  the  floor,  would  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  send  one  technical  correction 
amendment  to  the  desk  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It 
would  require  unanimous  consent,  tne 
Chair  advises  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  the  amendment  I  mentioned  be  in 
order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.^MENDMENi   NO.  2367.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
an  amendment "  o  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  c-asideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  fro:  i  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  a  modifiC£L'i.ion  to  amendment  No. 
2367. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  correct'!."!  Lo  amendment 
No,  2367,  which  I  mtroduced  and 
which  was  earliei  adopted.  The  techni- 
cal correction  will  have  the  effect  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  Camp 
David  counti  ies  at  the  levels  agreed  to 
by  the  Foreigti  Relations  Committee 
in  S.  1347. 1  os-  ir.i  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Presidtnl.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  for  the  tech- 
nical correction  is  agreed  to.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  (No.  2367) 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

•Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  funds  may  t)e  appropriated 
or  obligated  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance and  security  assistance  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984  which  are  in  exce.ss  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  PL  98-107,  except 
(1)  if  higher  amount.';  are  specifically  au- 
ihorized  by  Congress  and  (2)  that  the  levels 
of  a-ssistance  autho:-ized  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  shell  be  the  levels  contained  in  S, 
1347." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2368 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  distribution 
within  ihe  United  Stales  of  the  U.S.  Infoi- 
mation  Agency  film  entitled  'Thanksgiv 
ing  in  Peshawar  ") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment  and  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Rhode    Island    (Mr. 
Pell),     for    Mr.     Ckanston.     proposes    an 
amendment  numbered  2368. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  linanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  32,  after  line  7.  add  the  following 
new  section: 


DISThlBOTION  WITHIN  THE  ON'TEP  S'lATES  Oi 
THE  USIA  FILM  ENTITLED  "  rH.'.NKSUIVIUG  IN 
PESHAWAR" 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Nutwi*hstand:ng  the  second 
sentence  of  .section  501'a),  eu^  oO  rtdt.'ignac- 
ed  by  section  206  ot  this  Aci.  of  ch'..-  TJniied 
States  Information  and  Ed-  cation  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S  C,  '.4ei(a))- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Tn- 
formaiion  Agt  nc>  shall  make  k.  .  lilable  to 
the  Adminif.ti&tor  of  General  Services  a 
ma.ster  copy  of  the  film  entilied  'Thanks- 
giving  in  Peshawar"'  and 

(2)  upon  tvideiice  thit  necessary  United 
States  rights  and  licenaes  have  b^-c;  secured 
and  paid  ''or  by  the  person  .spv-ku^';,  domestic 
release  of  the  film,  the  Admi'ustraior  shall 
reimburse  the  Director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agency  in  making  that  master  copy 
available,  shall  deposit  thai  film  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  SiaIps,  and 
shall  make  copie:;  of  that  film  avatlbble  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  tne  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriatic  ii  of  itie  Utiitfd 
Stales  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre^iGent,  tr.i'; 
amendment  would  authorize  tho  do- 
mestic release  of  a  USIA  film, 
■Thanksgiving  in  Pe.shav/ar. '  I  ;;row 
of  no  objection  on  thir  tide  of  the 
aisle.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  fNo.  2368)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2350 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Limcndment  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Vii  ginia  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
of  1973  would  conform  the  procedures 
under  that  statute  to  the  holding  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Chadha 
case  last  summer.  It  would  change  the 
congressional  veto  procedure  in  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  War  Poweis  Resolu- 
tion from  a  concurrent  resol'Jlion  to  a 
joint  resolution  and  would  conform 
the  priority  procedures  of  section  7  of 
War  Powers  accordingly. 

Mi.  President,  it  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Fore'gn  Re- 
lations to  conduct  a  hearing  on  this 
issue,  among  others,  on  September  29 
That  hearing  was  overtaken  by  our 
need  to  consider  the  resolution,  relat- 
ing to  Lebanon  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  during  that  same  week.  It  v.as  our 
intention  to  reschedule  that  hearing 
either  later  this  year,  or  eari.*.  next 
year. 

We  may  still  wish  to  hoid  such  a 
hearing  to  discu.is  a  number  of  pend- 
ing proposals  for  ohangj.^  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  but  this  is  one 
change  in  that  resolution  which,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  already  stated 
today,  would  command  nearly  unani- 
mous support  in  the  Congress.  I 
strongly  support  the   amendment   Oi 
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the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
urge  my  c  )llea?ues  to  do  likewise.  As 
he  has  sad.  ^c"  should  not  leave  in 
limbo  the  question  of  how  Congress 
should  pnceed  ii  it  should  decide  to 
oppose  ajiv  particular  involvement  of 
U.S.  Arn  ed  Forces  in  hostilities 
abroad.  ^^  e  slioulc*  make  clear  how 
such  a  leilsiative  (ii-"'ti  e  would  be 
considered  and  assure  that  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  expedited  procedures 
appropriaoe  to  such  a  grave  fxerci.3e  of 
our  respoi^ibility  under  the  Conr.tltu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pres  ident,  I  am  aware  that  tnere 
are  some  (ommentaiors  and  experts- 
including  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  Irom  New  York,  Senator 
Javits.  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this 
question—  who  believe  that  the  reason- 
ing of  tie  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Chadha  decision  does  not  reach  the 
War  Pow<rs  Resolution.  They  would 
argue,  therefore,  that  there  is  still  life 
in  the  concurrent  resolution  veto  pro- 
cedure pre  sently  contained  in  the  War 
Powers  R<  solution,  or  in  other  words. 
that  section  5(c)  containing  that  pro- 
cedure was  not  struck  down  by  deci- 
sion in  Jul  le. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  t  lis  argxmient  as  a  matter  of 
constituti<  nal  law,  that  the  war 
powers  aiea  is  distinguishable  from 
other  areas  of  the  Constitution.  I  took 
that  position  and  I  was  joined  in  that 
position  bi'  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Pel.),  the  ranking  minority 
member  o  I  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  my  veiw.  the  practical  impact  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  to 
remove  tl  e  value  of  that  provision  of 
the  War  1  »owers  Act.  The  uncertainty 
which  wo  ild  surround  any  attempt  to 
exercise  t  lat  provision  of  the  act,  and 
the  strorg  likelihood  that  the  Su- 
preme Cojrt  would  extend  its  holding 
to  include  the  war  powers  area  also, 
deprive  tl  at  procedure  of  any  realistic 
political  ;trength.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  or  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  the  Congress,  including  myself, 
about  bot  1  the  wisdom  and  the  consti- 
tutional it  if  of  this  provision.  Under 
most  circ  imstances.  it  should  require 
an  extrao  rdinary  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  termination  of  an 
ongoing  n  lilitary  operation,  particular- 
ly where  t  has  already  been  previous- 
ly authorized  under  the  other  proce- 
dures of  I  he  War  Powers  Act.  That  is 
essentially  the  position  we  adopted  in 
section  7  jf  the  recent  joint  resolution 
159  on  L<;banon,  and  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  amend  the  War  Powers 
Resolutio  n  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quon  im. 

The    PIESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   le  fislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
call  the  n  >11. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  Byrd  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  are  one  or  two 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin which  I  believe  are  noncontro- 
versial  and  which  can  be  accepted  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2369 

(Purchase:  To  deny  eligibility  for  appoint- 
ment to,  or  employment  by,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  to  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  l)e  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkox- 

MiRE)   proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

2369. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

No  Individual  may  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  and  no  individual  may 
be  eligible  for  employment  by  the  Endow- 
ment, if  such  individual  has  engaged  in  any 
intelligence  activity  since  1963. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  for  a  single 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy from  unwarranted  attack  abroad 
as  being  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community.  If  the  goals  and 
programs  of  the  Endowment  are  to  be 
effective  internationally,  this  organi- 
zation must  be  free  from  Soviet  propa- 
ganda which  would  picture  it  as  an 
arm  of  the  CIA  or  some  other  Western 
intelligence  organization.  Such  protec- 
tion can  be  provided  by  legislating 
that  officers  and  employees  of  the  En- 
dowment be  free  of  any  intelligence 
community  relationship  for  the  past 
20  years. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  vigorous  propaganda  organiza- 
tion around  the  globe.  One  of  their 
common  tools  is  the  charge  that  some 
U.S.  organization  really  is  a  front  for 
the  CIA.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol what  the  KGB  says  or  does 
abroad.  But  we  can  dilute  their  effec- 


tiveness in  making  false  charges  by 
mandating  in  our  law  that  the  Endow- 
ment be  free  of  any  intelligence  con- 
nection. 

This  has  been  an  effective  barrier  to 
false  charges  for  our  Peace  Corps.  The 
world  knows  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
prohibited  from  recruiting  individuals 
with  intelligence  backgrounds.  Prohi- 
bitions are  contained  in  detailed  lan- 
guage in  Peace  Corps  literature  and 
regulations.  This  has  given  the  Peace 
Corps  enormous  protection  from  dis- 
ruptive claims  of  intelligence  relation- 
ships. 

We  should  provide  the  same  protec- 
tion for  the  endowment  which  will  be 
operating  abroad  under  similar  cir- 
cimistances  and  which  will  be  open  to 
the  same  propaganda  attacks. 

My  amendment  prohibits  employ- 
ment by  the  Endowment,  including  its 
officers,  to  any  individual  who  has  en- 
gaged in  any  intelligence  activity  in 
the  past  20  years.  By  intelligence  ac- 
tivity I  mean  employment  by  or  close 
association  with  any  U.S.  inteUigence 
organization  either  here  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  I  interpret  this  lan- 
guage to  be  broad,  inclusive,  and  with- 
out qualification— the  purpose  being 
to  provide  a  blanket  prohibition  rather 
than  to  allow  specific  loopholes. 

We  carmot  stop  false  charges  but  we 
can  create  the  climate  in  the  world  for 
making  these  charges  unbelievable. 
That  would  take  a  great  advantage 
away  from  our  adversaries  who  will  be 
out  to  discredit  the  EIndowment. 

I  understand  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  are  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment and  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2369)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  other  amendment  that  I 
would  like  to  introduce,  and  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Did  the  distinguished 
Senator  wish  to  conmient  on  the  pre- 
cious amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  make  an  inquiry.  Are  we 
still  on  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  temporarily  laid 
the  Byrd  amendment  aside  inasmuch 
as  we  completed  debate  with  the  Sena- 
tors present,  but  it  can  be  brought 
back.  We  temporarily  laid  it  aside  so 
that  we  could  take  up  two  or  three 


noncontroversial  amendments  and 
then  return  to  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment when  my  time  comes,  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  fine,  as 
soon  as  we  finish  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  there  is  an  order  for 
a  vote  at  11:30  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  offering  one 
other  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2310 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  certain  assistance  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  second  amendment  t^  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2310. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
KHMER  ROUGE  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  promot- 
ing, sustaining  or  augmenting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  capacity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
or  any  of  its  members  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Kampuchea  or 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

(b)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
were  obligated  but  not  expended  for  activi- 
ties having  the  purpose  or  effect  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  bar  all  U.S.  military 
assistance  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
Cambodian  Khmer  Rouge— a  political- 
military  faction  who  in  the  late  1970's 
pursued  the  most  reprehensible  perse- 
cution and  destruction  of  a  cultural 
group  since  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  led  by  Pol  Pot,  is 
currently  opposing  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  and  their  subse- 
quent installation  of  a  puppet  govern- 


ment there.  A  recent  Newsweek  maga- 
zine article  alleged  that  the  CIA  is 
helping  China  to  supply  the  Khmer 
Rouge  force  with  arms.  As  a  matter  of 
policy.  CIA  spokesmen  will  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  this  charge.  This 
Senator  has  no  independent  knowl- 
edge of  the  accuracy  of  the  Newsweek 
charge.  But  given  Pol  Pot's  past 
record,  it  is  clearly  improper  for  the 
United  States  to  support  any  activities 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  any 
possibly  existing  support  cease,  and 
that  no  further  support  be  estab- 
lished. 

Cambodia,  now  known  as  Kampu- 
chea, was  ruled  for  nearly  30  years  by 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  tried 
to  keep  the  Vietnam  war  outside  of  his 
own  borders.  He  was  only  partially 
successful.  In  early  1970,  he  was  de- 
posed by  Army  Marshal  Lon  Nol.  An 
ardent  anti-Communist,  Lon  Nol 
strayed  considerably  from  Sihanouk's 
neutral  posture.  The  Communist 
movement  known  as  the  Khmer 
Rouge  slowly  began  to  gain  strength 
in  opposition  to  the  military  govern- 
ment. Then  the  United  States  invaded 
Cambodia.  We  hoped  to  help  our  own 
cause  in  Vietnam  by  cutting  off  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Communist  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Vietcong  rebels  in 
South  Vietnam  through  Cambodia. 

Despite  the  U.S.  intention  that  the 
invasion  was  only  to  protect  its  own  in- 
terests in  Vietnam  and  thus  not  an  at- 
tempt to  embroil  Cambodia  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Cambodians  viewed 
it  in  a  negative  light.  Though  he 
denied  it.  Lon  Nol's  tacit  support  for 
the  invasion  further  entrenched  him 
in  the  U.S.  camp.  The  development  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  opposition  acceler- 
ated. Pol  Pot,  leader  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  gained  considerable  strength  in 
both  manpower  and  firepower.  By 
1975,  the  United  States  removed  its 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Lon  Nol  government 
was  toppled  and  Pol  Pot  assumed  the 
reigns  of  power  in  Phnom  Penh. 

The  newly  established  Communist 
government  than  began  its  own  brand 
of  reform.  What  the  world  witnessed 
was  nothing  short  of  a  holocaust. 

The  record  of  the  Khmer  Rouge's  4- 
year  reign  of  terror  is  well  documented 
and  widely  known.  I  wish  to  recall 
briefly  a  few  details  of  that  record. 
Following  their  April  1975  take  over, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  troops  immediately 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Cambodia's 
cities,  including  Phnom  Penh  with  its 
2  million  residents.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  especially  the  sick  and  the 
elderly,  died  in  forced  marches.  The 
Khmer  Rouge  then  systematically  ex- 
ecuted various  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion: former  national  civilian  and  mil- 
tary  officials;  lower  ranking  local  gov- 
ernment and  military  personnel;  mer- 
chants and  the  educated;  teachers, 
students,   and   many   workers;   ethnic 


and  religious  minorities.  Few  groups 
were  left  untouched.  Many  were 
simply  killed;  many  others  died  under 
torture. 

At  some  locations  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals were  exterminated  daily,  and 
mass  graves  containing  the  remains  of 
thousands  have  been  discovered. 
Horror  stories  aboimd.  Some  of  the 
killings  seem  to  make  little  sense  at 
all.  An  example: 

The  story  of  Tak  Mok's  guesthouse  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  told  and  retold  by  every- 
one from  people  who  work  there  to  the  pro- 
vincial governor.  The  stately,  three-story 
building,  now  a  government  hotel,  stands  on 
a  small  island  in  a  pleasant  lake  in  this  pro- 
vincial capital  50  miles  south  of  Phnom 
Penh. 

Once  there  was  a  Buddhist  pagoda  on  the 
site,  but  Tak  Mok,  the  local  Khmer  Rouge 
commander,  had  it  torn  down  in  1976  and 
ordered  the  guesthouse  built.  When  the 
first  floor  was  finished,  the  workers  who 
built  it  were  put  to  death  and  their  bodies 
thrown  in  the  lake. 

Another  crew  was  brought  in  and,  eventu- 
ally, those  workers  too  were  killed.  In  all, 
people  here  say.  30  to  40  workers  died— for 
what  reason,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

We  should  note,  as  a  postscript  to 
this  story,  that  Tak  Mok  is  still  alive 
and  well  and  chief-of-staff  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  rebel  forces. 

Another  anecdote  of  atrocity: 

Many  children  were  separated  from  their 
families  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  took  them 
away  to  work  in  "mobile  teams "  far  away 
from  their  homes.  They  lived  in  groups  of 
up  to  100  other  children  and  worked  "in- 
credibly long  hours"  said  the  social  worker, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  named. 

"They  were  forced  to  dig  ditches,  build 
roads  and  plow  fields,"  she  said.  Often  they 
were  beaten  to  make  them  work  harder  or 
as  punishment  for  minor  offenses.  Many 
died. 

These  are  children  we  are  talking 
about.  Many  were  orphaned  and  alone. 
They  were  innocent  victims  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  terror,  and  even  if  they 
surv  ived  it,  the  scars  would  remain  for- 
ever. 

In  all,  an  estimated  1  million  Cambo- 
dians were  systematically  executed  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge  under  Pol  Pot,  and 
approximately  1  million  more  died  of 
exposure,  disease,  malnutrition,  and 
forced  labor.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
Cambodian  population  was  wiped  out 
in  a  brief  4-year  span.  Pol  Pot's  reign 
witnessed  atrocities  of  a  scope  unex- 
ceeded  in  modem  history,  save  by  Hit- 
ler's anti-Semitic  Holocaust. 

Pol  Pot's  rule  spanned  the  late 
1970's.  He  soon  fell  out  of  favor  with 
his  Vietnamese  Communist  neighbors 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  eventually 
turning  toward  the  Chinese  for  sup- 
port. In  the  name  of  its  own  security 
and  its  own  proclaimed  perceptions  of 
the  terror  fomented  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  the  Vietnamese  invaded  Cam- 
bodia and  deposed  Pol  Pot  and  his 
regime.  They  proceeded  to  install 
their  chosen  puppet  replacement. 
Heng  Samrin,  a  former  colleague  of 
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nothing.  Aiding  them  directly  or,  indi- 
rectly will  only  increase  their  strength 
within  the  resistance  and  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  reassert  total  au- 
thority and  subjugate  the  other  resist- 
ance partners  to  their  wishes.  A  dialog 
between  the  contending  factions 
riight  provide  the  basis  for  an  appro- 
priate resolution  of  the  Cambodian 
quagmire  and  the  suffering  that  is  its 
product;  but.  the  Khmer  Rouge  must 
not  be  the  centerpiece  of  such  a 
dialog.  We  may  not  like  the  180,000  Vi- 
etnamese troops  in  Cambodia,  but  Pol 
?t  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative. 
I.VI-.  President,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
must  never  again  tiireaten  the  Cambo- 
dian people.  And  the  United  States 
must  never  bUi  i-ort  the  Khmer 
Rouge— diretaly.  indirectly,  or  in  any 
other  form. 
Mr  President,  we  have  discussed 
yiis  amendment  with  the  staffs  of  the 
rn.tnagers  of  the  bill,  and  1  am  hopeful 
that  thev  can  acceot  it. 

Tlv^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  nc  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Nor  is  there  any  objec- 
tion, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2310)  was 
ag'-e:'d  to. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
once  again  thank  the  managers  so 
much  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesiion  new  recurs  upon  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
return  to  the  jJyrd  amendment,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  a  time 
limit  on  this  amendment,  might  I  in- 
quire of  the  floor  leadr-? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  vote  ordered  for  1  i  :30. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEr .  The  vote  will  be 
at  11:30? 

The  PRESIDING  --FFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
just  as  I  very  vehemently  opposed  the 
War  Powers  Act  when  it  was  originally 
passed.  It  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  of  it.  Very, 
very  few  scholars  uphold  tiie  idea  that 
it  is  constitutional,  and  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  my  opinion  is  also  un- 
constitutional. Congress  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  dictate  the  removal  of 
troops,  whether  it  be  by  a  bill  or  a 
joint  resolution  or  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  article  II,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  makes  the  President 
•Commander  in  Chief"  and  also  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  II  givt-s  all  the  execu- 
tive power  to  the  President.  These  pro- 
visions enable  him  to  make  tlie  deter- 
mination of  war.  I  emphasize  that  be 
cause  I  hear  so  often  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  and  read  so  often  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  statement 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare 
war.  We  do  have  the  right  to  declare 
war.  We  can  stand  up  and  declare  war 
every  5  minutes.  24  hours  a  day,  and 
we  cannot  send  one  man  to  war  any- 
place in  this  world.  Witness  that  in 
the  course  of  the  204-  or  205-odd  years 
of  our  history  the  President  has  seen 
it  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops 
about  202  times.  Now.  these  were  not 
all  for  war  purposes;  they  were  for 
purposes  of  keeping  peace  here  and 
there,  but  in  all  of  these  times  of  call- 
ing out  the  troops  the  Congress  has 
declared  war  five  times,  and  two  of 
those  were  in  the  same  war. 

Now,  I  would  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  have  hearings  held  on  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  preparing  that  would 
repeal  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  think  a 
much  better  approach  to  it.  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  have  the 
power  to  go  to  war,  would  be  to  pass 
something  like  the  War  Powers  Act  as 
a  constitutional  amendment  and  send 
it  out  to  the  States  so  the  sovereign 
American  people  can  consider  the 
issue,  and,  if  38  States  ratify  it,  then  it 
is  the  people  who  will  decide  to  take 
from  the  President  his  vested  author- 
ity to  be  Commander  in  Chief  and 
make  the  determination  on  covert 
action  or  upon  war.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
vote  going  to  take  place  in  the  House 
sometime  today  that  will  decide 
whether  or  not  this  country  can 
engage  in  covert  action,  and  I  might 
remind  my  friends  in  the  House  that  if 
they  vote  for  this,  the  only  alternative 
they  have  is  to  go  to  war. 

The  history  of  the  Congress  in  the 
field  of  war  is  so  miserable  that  we 
should  not  make  any  further  effort  to 
get  into  it. 

Let  me  briefly  recite  the  history  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  Great  Britain.  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  going  out 
in  the  field  making  tactical  decisions, 
making  promotions  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  we  nearly  lost  the 
war  because  of  the  intervention  of 
that  Congress.  I  really  believe  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  replacing 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  with  the 
Constitution  was  for  the  very  fact  that 
the  Congress  had  mistakenly  injected 
itself  into  war.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing worse  for  this  country  than  535 
people  with  absolutely  no  knowledpre 
of  the  subject  and  very  little  ktiowl- 
pdge  of  the  subjects  surrounding  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace  making  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject  of  war. 


We  can  stop  war.  We  can  stop  the 
funds  for  weapons  systems  or  cut  the 
number  of  the  Armed  Forces.  We  have 
never  done  it  in  time  of  war.  We  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  would  do  anything  more 
than  add  to  the  confusion  we  have  al- 
ready created.  We  have  seen  what 
Congress  has  done.  The  first  time  the 
War  Powers  Act  was  invoked,  we 
agreed  to  an  18-month  extension.  Why 
did  we  do  it?  Because  the  Members  of 
Congress  realized  that,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment,  we  had  to  do  what  we 
are  doing  in  Lebanon. 

I  opposed  sending  any  American 
troops  to  Lebanon  for  police  purposes, 
and  I  told  the  F»resident  that  when  he 
did  it.  I  supported  the  President  be- 
cause he  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
Executive  decision  about  war. 

While  I  oppose  the  War  Powers  Act, 
I  supported  the  President  and  his 
power  as  Conunander  in  Chief,  just  as 
I  would  support  the  powers  of  any 
man  under  whom  I  served,  as  my  com- 
mander. I  might  disagree  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  to  learn  a  little 
discipline  in  this  world  and  in  the 
course  of  our  lives. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion, Mr.  President,  because  I  know 
the  vote  is  imminent.  I  think  this  is 
another  unfortunate,  misguided  effort 
to  take  into  the  hands  of  Congress  the 
propagation  of  war.  the  tactical  oper- 
ation of  war,  and  to  take  away  from 
one  man  the  decision  as  to  whether 
this  country  will  use  its  military 
power,  its  economic  power,  and  its  po- 
litical power  in  the  process  of  getting 
our  foreign  policy  understood  by  the 
world. 

I  see  nothing  but  disaster  for  this 
country,  I  see  nothing  but  war  ahead 
for  this  country,  if  this  matter  is  left 
up  to  the  prerogative  and  judgment  of 
Members  of  Congress.  We  are  not  par- 
ticularly trained  in  those  fields.  We 
are  not  particularly  notorious  for 
having  good  judgment  in  those  fields. 
Day  after  day,  effort  after  effort  is 
being  made  to  downgrade  the  powers 
of  our  President,  whoever  he  might  be. 
Democrat  or  Republican— that  is 
beside  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  I  hope  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me.  I  hope 
that  someday  we  can  take  this  matter 
to  the  proper  courts  and  see  whether 
or  not  it  agrees  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  I  wrote  recently  on  this  subject 
for  the  Freedom  Foundation,  entitled 
"Presidential  Defense  of  Freedom." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Defense  of  Fheedom 
(By  Barry  M.  Goldwater) 

The  stationing  of  American  Marines  as  a 
police    unit   between   Druze   Moslems   and 


Lebanese  Christians  in  Beirut  has  revived 
an  issue  as  old  as  the  United  States— who 
controls  the  War  Powers.  By  War  Powers.  I 
mean  the  authority  to  make  the  fundamen- 
tal decision  when,  where,  and  in  what 
manner  to  deploy  and  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country  in  defense  of  its  citizens  and 
freedoms.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  hard-won 
lessons  of  the  War  of  Independence  instruct 
us  that  the  President  should  make  these  ul- 
timate decisions. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  winter  of  1777-78. 
when  General  George  Washington  an- 
swered civilian  criticism  of  his  army  at 
Valley  Forge: 

■I  can  assure  these  Gentlemen  that  it  is  a 
much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to 
draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room 
by  a  good  fireside  than  to  occupy  a  cold 
bleak  hill  and  sleep  under  frost  and  Snow 
without  Cloaths.  or  Blankets  *  •  •  "— 
George  Washington  to  Henry  Laurens, 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress.  De- 
cember 23.  1777. 

The  suffering  of  Washington's  10,000 
troops  was  caused  in  great  measure  by  the 
administrative  incompetence  of  Congress,  as 
were  other  setbacks  to  his  military  oper- 
ations. 

The  experience  gained  from  harmful  legis- 
lative meddling  with  military  decisions 
during  the  Revolution  led  directly  to  a 
strengthening  of  executive  power  in  the 
Constitution.  Fully  30  of  the  55  delegates 
who  attended  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion had  performed  military  duty  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  These  Farmers  also 
had  fresh  memories  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  in 
which  Governor  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts 
had  singlehandedly  raised  an  army  to  re- 
store order  while  a  reluctant  and  divided 
legislature  sat  on  its  hands. 

Other  dangers  were  known  to  the  Framers 
which  are  mostly  forgotten  today.  Great 
Britain  held  onto  northern  military  posts  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  ex- 
cluded us  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Spain  con- 
trolled the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  occu- 
pied forts  in  the  Floridas.  and  schemed  to 
establish  a  hostile  Indian  nation  between  its 
possessions  and  the  United  States.  France 
sought  to  embroil  us  as  a  dependent  client 
in  its  own  foreign  conflicts.  To  these  trou- 
bles, John  Jay  warned  in  the  Federalist  No. 
4.  that  war  might  arise  out  of  the  rivalry  be- 
tween our  nation  and  European  states  in 
navigation  and  trade  "as  far  away  as  China 
and  India." 

The  Framers  were  practical  men.  They 
knew  the  nation  could  not  survive  if  its  de- 
fense was  shackled  by  unrealistic  rules. 
Thus,  the  President  was  made  the  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief" and  vested  with  all  the 
"executive  power"  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  was  given  power  to  "declare 
war."  but  the  Framers  rejected  a  proposal 
to  allow  Congress  "to  make"  war.  The  dif- 
ference is  significant.  Samuel  Johnson's 
"Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  cur- 
rent in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  defines  "declare"  as  "to 
make  known"  or  "to  proclaim."  The  term 
"to  make"  means  "to  create"  or  "to  bring 
into  any  state  or  condition. "  a  power  which 
was  denied  to  Congress. 

Declarations  of  war  have  been  noted  only 
five  times  by  Congress.  Yet  a  documented 
study  by  my  office  has  turned  up  more  than 
200  occasions  when  Presidents  have  de- 
ployed troops  abroad  and  used  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  without  any  declarations  of 
war  in  defense  of  the  country. 

Starting  in  the  1970's.  however.  Congress 
has  tried  to  assert  supremacy  over  military 


powers.  At  least  12  different  statutes  re- 
stricted American  military  activities  in  Indo- 
china. The  end  result  of  these  limitations 
led  to  genocide  in  Cambodia,  the  loss  of  a 
neutral  Laos,  and  the  disaster  in  Vietnam. 
The  collapse  of  South  Vietnam  signaled  a 
period  of  Soviet  encroachment  all  over  the 
globe,  from  Angola,  to  Ethiopia,  to  Afghani- 
stan, to  Nicaragua. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  enacted  over 
Presidential  veto  in  1973.  heads  the  list  of 
Congressional  intervention  in  tactical  mili- 
tary decisions.  The  legislation  states  that 
American  forces  cannot  be  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities for  longer  than  60  days  without  spe- 
cific Congressional  authority.  An  extra  30 
days  is  granted  if  necessary  to  remove  our 
troops  safely. 

My  concern  is  that  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution may  cause  a  constitutional  crisis  of 
confrontation  between  the  Congress  and 
President  when  decisiveness  and  national 
unity  are  needed.  Democracies  can  only 
avoid  disaster  if  they  are  willing  to  confront 
the  obvious  threats  to  their  survival  while 
these  threats  are  manageable. 

The  question  is:  can  a  weakened  United 
States,  whose  President  is  hamstrung  by 
Congressional  restrictions,  protect  its  citi- 
zens and  freedoms?  Rather  than  leave  the 
matter  to  a  future  crisis,  it  should  be  re- 
solved immediately.  The  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution should  be  repealed  and  Congress 
should  lay  before  the  people  the  choice  of 
ratifying  or  rejecting  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  placing  the  control  of  national 
defense  with  the  President.  Let  the  people, 
the  ultimate  source  of  sovereignty  in  Amer- 
ica, decide  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  discussed  this  request  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  it,  but  if 
he  does,  I  would  certainly  not  press  it. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  two  roll- 
call  votes  on  this  matter.  I  would  be 
willing,  if  Senators  consent  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  to  withdraw  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree.  I  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  I  would  be  willing,  if  I 
could  obtain  unanimous  coiisent,  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  and 
we  could  have  a  voice  vote  on  that.  If 
it  appeared  that  I  would  be  losing,  I 
would,  of  course,  go  back  to  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  man- 
agers, I  commend  it  to  the  Senate.  I 
urge  the  minority  leader  to  make  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  that  then  the  roUcall 
vote  at  11:30  would  be  on  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  the  understanding 
that  if  I  see  I  am  losing  the  voice 
vote— which  I  do  not  anticipate— I  will 
renew  my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  qu^tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
has  been  ordered  for  11:30.  Is  that  not 
so'  I 

The  PRJeSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  fcorrect. 

Mr.  B 
of  a  quo 

Mr.  B 
the  right 
spect  the 
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,D.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
object,  very  briefly,  I  re- 
ewpoint  expressed  by  Mr. 
cSoLDWATEii.  He  makes  no  bones  about 
his  position.  He  is  against  the  War 
Powers  Act.  and  I  respect  him  for 
that.  I  halve  no  quarrel  with  that  at 

all.  I 

Howevei  I  feel  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  The  Chadha  case,  dealt  with 
a  congresional  veto  and.  in  so  doing, 
indicated  That  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  that  instance  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution,  in 
that  a  concurrent  resolution  caimot  be 
a  law.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  troops  within  the 
first  60  or  90  days  would  not  be  a  law. 
In  the  C  hadha  case,  the  Court  point- 
ed out  thi  it  a  concurrent  resolution  is 
not  presented  to  the  President,  as  is 
required  liy  the  Constitution  for  any 
matter  tlat  is  to  become  law.  The 
court  did  not  deal  with  the  War 
Powers  Act.  But  we  have  the  same 
flaw  in  the  War  Powers  Act.  in  that  it 
provides  f  jr  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
remove  troops  introduced  into  hostil- 
ities. Thai  would  not  be  a  law  or  a  leg- 
islative ac  t.  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Const  itution.  because  it  would  not 
be  present  ed  to  the  President. 

So  my  amendment  simply  corrects 
that  defect  and  provides  that  any 
withdrawil  as  would  have  heretofore 
been  required  by  way  of  a  concurrent 
resolutior  under  section  5(c)  of  the 
War  Pow((rs  Act.  would  have  to  be  by 
joint  resolution,  which  would  have  to 
be  presented  to  the  President,  which 
he  could  veto,  and  which  veto  Con- 
gress could  override  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  be  th  Houses. 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  an 
expedited  procedure  in  the  case  of  a 
congressional  attempt  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto. 

It  also  ;larif ies  the  situation.  In  the 
event  we  were  in  a  situation  in  which  a 
President  had  placed  troops  into  a 
hostile  si  ;uation  or  into  a  situation  in 
which  the  circumstauices  clearly  indi 
cate  imninent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities, there  might  be  some  effort  to 
take  thai  to  the  court  during  the  60- 
day  peri<d,  and  it  might  happen  late 
in  that  6l  -day  period. 

So  this  simply  clarifies  the  matter, 
so  that  t  would  not  be  left  to  the 
courts  to  do  what  would  be  probable  in 
light  of  the  Chadha  opinion,  which 
would  be  to  throw  out  the  concurrent 


resolution  provision  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
arrived  in  the  Chamber  and  have  not 
had  any  prior  notice  about  this 
amendment.  I  know  it  is  something 
that  deserves  serious  consideration  or 
it  would  not  be  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  always  wish  to  support  his 
proposals. 

But  this  amendment  was  not  before 
the  committee  that  handled  the  bill. 
Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  take  only  a 
minute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  has  not 
been  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  but  the  subject  matter  has 
been  before  the  committee  during  the 
deliberations  on  the  War  Powers  Act; 
the  case  of  Lebanon.  They  certainly 
took  a  look  at  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  on  July  28,  1983,  on 
the  impact  of  the  Chadha  decision  on 
legislative  veto  provisions  of  statutes 
related  to  foreign  relations,  including 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Chadha  case,  the  Lebanon 
debate,  and  the  July  hearings,  I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  very  conversant  with  the  subject 
and.  therefore,  would  be  prepared  to 
cast  a  vote  on  it  without  further 
debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  heard  of  the 
amendment  in  the  last  2  or  3  minutes. 
We  had  a  debate  here  on  the  situation 
on  Lebanon,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  debate,  and  then  there 
was  a  vote.  The  vote  that  I  cast  was 
not  with  the  majority.  It  was  defeated. 
But  this  is  such  a  delicate,  sensitive, 
and  far-reaching  matter,  that  it 
seems  to  me.  with  great  deference  to 
the  minority  leader  here,  we  should 
not  be  passing  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject without  prior  notice,  at  least,  if 
not  committee  consideration,  but  some 
committee  consideration  would  be 
better,  and  I  notice  here  that  there 
are  only  three  or  four  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  It  sounds  as  if  the  vote  is 
imminent  now. 

So  as  one  who  was  awfully  interested 
in  that  debate  and  voted  with  the 
losing  side,  so  to  speak,  I  respectfully 
say  that  I  cannot  vote  for  this  or  any 
other  amendment  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  membership  has  not 
thoroughly  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  say  that  to 
Senators. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  find  no  fault 
with  the  Senator's  feeling  with  regard 
to  his  own  viewpoint  and  I  respect  him 
for  it. 

But  I  think  Senators  are  conversant 
enough  with  this  matter  that  they  will 
cast  a  vote  based  on  their  own  good 
judgments  and  on  the  information 
that  they  do  already  possess. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  or  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  that  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly has  every  right  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

If  this  matter  were  to  go  before  the 
committee  I  think  I  know  what  the 
conunittee  would  do. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
will  ever  make  a  decision  specifically 
pointing  out  the  War  Powers  Act  is  or 
is  not  unconstitutional  because  their 
attitude  down  through  our  history  has 
been  not  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
judgment  on  political  questions  that 
they  feel  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  can  handle,  and  this  is  one  of 
those  cases. 

So  I  am  not  taking  a  vehement  stand 
against  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  a  stand  that  I 
have  held  ever  since  this  matter  was 
introduced,  and  I  know  the  outcome  of 
the  vote. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  this,  hoping 
to  win  some  day. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  in  order? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  30  seconds  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  we  have  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
amendment,  not  that  I  am  especially 
opposed  to  it  on  the  merits,  but  simply 
on  the  basis  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  consider  both  sides  of  the  issue.  In- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  momentous  ques- 
tion to  be  decided,  I  prefer  to  vote 
against  it  and  allow  myself  time  to 
study  it  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
are  not  unaware  of  what  this  is  all 
about.  It  was  discussed  to  some  extent 
during  the  war  powers  debate  recently 


and  the  media  has  carried  articles 
dealing  with  the  Chadha  decision. 
This  is  a  matter  which  protects  this  in- 
stitution, the  legislative  branch,  in  its 
rights  and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
create  an  impediment  to  the  executive 
branch  because  the  President  could 
very  well  veto  a  joint  resolution.  Obvi- 
ously, he  cannot  veto  a  concurrent  res- 
olution—which is  now  in  the  law— be- 
cause it  would  not  be  presented  to 
him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
consent,  I  believe,  to  withdraw  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
were  not  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
this? 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  the  second-degree 
amendment  they  were  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
second-degree  amendment  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  vitiated. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  (No.  2363)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23SO,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  the  first  degree,  as  amend- 
ed. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  305  Leg.] 


Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 


Denton 
East 

Goldwater 
Hatch 


Cranston 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 


YEAS— 86 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

NAYS— 11 

Helms 
Humphrey 
Lugar 
Quayle 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Heinz  McClure 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Stennis 
Symms 
Wilson 


(No. 


So    Mr.    Byrd's    amendment 
2350)  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2371 

(Purpose:  To  call  for  a  review  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
les), for  himself.  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2371. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  was  founded  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  by  encouraging 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  United  States,  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  the  United  Nations, 
became  and  remains  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  contribute  to  col- 
lective efforts  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  realize  the  ends  of  international 
peace  and  security; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  is  committed  to  up- 
holding and  strengthening  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  found- 
ed. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(Da  review  of  United  States  participation 

in  the  United  Nations  is  urgently  called  for 

with  a  view  to  examining— 
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(A)  the  extent  and  levels  of  United  States 
financial  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

(B)  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  presently  constituted  to  fulfilling  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  benefite  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  President  should  review  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  matters  described  in  this  section  by 
June  30.  1984  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  commu- 
nicate to  the  member  states  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  policy 
contained  in  this  section. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  today,  along 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Symms,  is  the 
result  of  our  concern  over  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  original  intent  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  on  an  anti- 
United  Nations  campaign  nor  am  I 
trying  to  punish  the  member  nations. 
Rather,  this  is  an  attempt  to  reaffirm 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  charter  states  that  the  members 
shall  maintain  international  peace  and 
security— first  and  foremost.  The 
United  Nations  arose  from  the  ashes 
of  World  War  II  to  prevent  another 
such  holocaust.  And  yet,  one  must  ask 
how  successful  is  the  Security  Coimcil 
in  maintaining  peace. 

Libya  has  invaded  Chad  with  no  con- 
sideration by  the  Security  Council. 
The  Iran-Iraq  war  continues  with 
thousands  of  lives  lost  and  no  discus- 
sion in  the  United  Nations.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Soviets  into  Afghanistan  is 
not  an  item  on  the  agenda  nor  has 
anything  been  done  over  the  presence 
of  Vietnam  in  Kampuchea.  Lebanon  is 
torn  apart— no  longer  capable  of  self- 
government.  The  multinational  peace- 
keeping group  in  Beirut,  including  our 
own  marines,  are  not  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations.  Nicaragua  declares 
unsubstantiated  charges  of  imminent 
invasion  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Security  Council  rather  than  the 
proper  arena  under  the  U.N.  charter 
which  is  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  United  Nations,  in  a  variety  of 
other  contexts,  has  aggravated  rather 
than  resolved  conflict.  Some  members 
have  sought  to  exclude  Israel  from 
participation  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  latest  manifestation  of  this  tend- 
ency was  the  decision  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  as  head  of  the  nona- 
lined  movement,  to  bar  Israel  from 
participation  in  the  International 
Energy  Conference  held  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  world  peace.  Our  Nation 
has  demonstrated  this  throughout  the 
nearly  40-year  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  When  the  nations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  voted  to  locate 
the  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
several  things  happened:  Congress 
passed  the  resolution  allowing  the 
President  to  make  the  agreement;  New 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
was  founded  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  by  encouraging  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  and  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  as  a  founder 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
also  as  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
United  Nations  became  and  remains  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  contribute  to  collective  efforts 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  re- 
alize the  ends  of  international  peace 
and  security.  The  United  States  is  also 
committed  to  upholding  and  strength- 
ening the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  U.N.  charter  upon  which  the 
United  Nations  was  founded. 

This  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  review  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  to  the 
extent  and  levels  of  our  financial  con- 
tributions, the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  as  presently  constitut- 
ed to  fulfilling  the  policies  and  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  United  States  from 
our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  also  calls  on  the  President  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  regarding  the  matters 
described  by  June  30,  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant resolution.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  we  have  received  from 
both  floor  managers  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
very  carefully.  We  had  a  similar  report 
several  years  ago  which  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  date  for  several  years.  It 
would  probably  be  a  good  idea  to  bring 
such  a  report  up  to  date.  I  know  of  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2371)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2372 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
Strategy  Commission) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM).  for  herself.  Mr.  Tsongas.  and  Mr. 
Randolph  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2372. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.       .  This  title  may   be  cited  as  the 
•Peace  Corps  Strategy  Commission  Act". 

FINDINGS 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  a  valuable  and  well- 
accepted  program  by  establishing  person-to- 
person  relationships  between  Americans 
and  host  country  partners  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  these  other  countries, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  through  the 
provision  of  skilled  manpower: 

(2)  relations  among  countries  have 
changed  significantly  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  Third 
World  countries  have  changed  accordingly; 

(3)  at  a  time  when  conflict  and  alienation 
among  countries  are  increasing  and  poverty 
is  part  of  the  conflict,  the  mutual  assistance 
and  learning  that  the  Peace  Corps  fosters 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Third  World  countries  have  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  asset  to  promoting 
world  peace  and  friendship;  and 

(4)  in  the  light  of  these  changes,  the  pur- 
pose and  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  Peace  Corps  utilizes  its  experience  to 
face  the  demands  of  the  future. 

PURPOSE 

Sec  .  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission— 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  potential  and  future 
role  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  commemorates 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  particular 
by- 

(A)  evaluating  the  accomplishments  and 
experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  since  its  es- 
tablishment; and 

(B)  examining  options  for  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  Peace  Corps  which  ensure 
that  the  purpose  and  programs  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
in  development  and  relationships  among 
peoples;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  public  participation  in 
the  evaluation  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
especially  from  individuals  and  private 
sector  organizations  and  institutions,  and  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  importance 
of  volunteer  service  through  a  Peace  Corps 
that  contributes  to  development  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  relations 
among  people  at  the  local  level. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  .  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps  Strategy 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission"). 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.     .  The  Commission  shall— 
( 1 )  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  establishment  in  1961,  exam- 
ining such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  impact  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  in 
developing  countries; 


(B)  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  from 
the  experience  gained  abroad  by  Peace 
Corps  volunteers; 

(C)  the  appropriateness  of  volunteer, 
staff,  and  financial  resources  available  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
performing  its  purpose  effectively; 

(D)  the  appropriateness  of  the  selection 
and  training  of  volunteers  and  staff  for 
their  work  abroad  and  at  the  Peace  Corps 
offices  in  the  United  States;  and 

(E)  the  relationship  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
other  public  and  private,  and  domestic  and 
international  organizations;  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  future  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  examining  such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  changing  needs  of  other  countries 
and  how  to  adjust  the  programs  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  those  needs; 

(B)  the  changing  needs  of  Americans  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples and  countries,  and  how  to  adjust  the 
programs  of  the  Peace  Corps  Mcordingly; 

(C)  the  needs  of  individual  volunteers 
both  during  their  service  and  after  return- 
ing from  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  Peace 
Corps; 

(D)  the  volunteer  and  staff  manpower, 
program  diversity,  financing,  organization, 
and  management  necessary  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  other  countries  and  of 
American  society; 

(E)  opportunities  to  attract  wider  partici- 
pation in  Peace  Corps  programs  by  women, 
minorities,  private  enterprise,  and  senior 
citizens;  and 

(F)  the  appropriate  future  relationship  of 
the  Peace  Corps  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate, domestic  and  international  organiza- 
tions and  institutions; 

and  taking  into  account  relevant  studies  and 
proposed  legislation  regarding  the  Peace 
Corps,  including  legislation  to  reform  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  create  a  "Peace  Corps 
Academy  '  to  prepare  volunteers  for  service 
abroad. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  .  (a)  the  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  represent  different 
professional  and  cultural  backgrounds  and 
political  persuasions.  Not  less  than  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(2)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Seven  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  of  whom  shall  be  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  first  appointments  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  va- 
cancy occurs,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 


(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  during  which  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsis- 
tance.  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION;  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec  .  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  without  regard  to  the 
provision  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classfication  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

( 1 )  appoint  a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
necessary;  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act, ,  hold  such 
public  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Commission  considers  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress,  with  officers,  employees,  volun- 
teers, and  former  volunteers  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  nationals  of  host  countries  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  such  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 


this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  such  Federal  Agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress such  interim  reports  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  appropriations  first 
become  available  to  carry  out  this  Act.  The 
final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  and  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
final  report  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
Commission  to  each  House  of  Congress,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  detailed 
statement  regarding  any  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  any  further  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  the  President  considers 
appropriate. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  .  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  transmitting  its  final 
report  under  section 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  .  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  Act,  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  Commission 
may  accept  private  contributions  of  funds, 
which  are  authorized  to  be  expended  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  .  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
•Federal  agency"  means  any  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  independent  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  any  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  this  amendment  to  the  desk 
for  myself  and  Senator  Tsongas. 

Mr.  President,  since  President  John 
Kennedy  first  challenged  American 
youth  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
of  the  world  through  his  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  world 
has  changed  drastically. 

Some  countries  then  considered  un- 
developed have  made  great  strides  and 
are  now  considered  newly  industrial- 
ized. Other  countries,  some  of  whom 
had  great  promise  20  years  ago,  have 
failed  to  progress  and  a  few  have  expe- 
rienced economic,  social,  and  infra- 
structural  declines.  Obviously,  as  the 
developing  nations  have  changed, 
there  has  been  a  need  for  America  and 
the  other  donor  nations  to  reexamine 
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our  techniques  of  assistance  to  those 
in  dire  need. 

The  Paace  Corps  Is  considered  our 
most  cost-effective  program  of  Inter- 
national assistance.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer c<>sts  per  volunteer  year  are 
only  I22JD00,  compared  to  other  pro- 
grams wjose  costs  are  tenfold.  Those 
who  support  the  Peace  Corps,  as  I  do. 
look  forward  to  Its  success  in  the 
coming  two  decades  commensurate 
with  its  aiccess  In  the  past.  But  as  the 
developing  world  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  diverse,  our  programs  of 
international  cooperation  must 
become  knore  sophisticated  and  re- 
sponsive fco  these  diverse  needs. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  this 
Commisaon.  which  is  what  my  amend- 
ment dots,  regarding  the  Peace  Corps 
is  noncdntroversial.  It  will  help  us 
assess  wiys  that  the  Peace  Corps  can 
better  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  in 
the  world  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  this  amend- 
ment be  Bpproved.  

The  Presiding  officer.  The 

question;  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.    I  .     ^    , 

Mr   PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
lor  this  amendment.  I  know  of 
lions  on  this  side. 
PELL.     Mr.     President,     this 
ent  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 
■RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

aendment    (No.    2372)    was 

..^^EBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
1e  vote  by  which  the  amend- 

1  agreed  to. 
^ERCY.   I   move   to  lay   that 
bn  the  table, 
potion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

1.1X   .  »^ICY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 

the  tim^  is  near  to  go  to  third  reading. 

I  urge  i  my  colleagues-there  are  no 

amendments  that  I  know  of  that  are 

definitely  to  be  offered.  I  shall  suggest 

ence  of  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 

any  Senators  to  notify  the 

om    immediately    if    they    do 

aendments  they  wish  to  bring 

L,.w».J  before  we  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  Resident.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wtll  caU  the  roll. 

The 
roU. 

Mrs.^^ ^         . 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  th0  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  At  this  tune, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHlwiTZ)  has  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
bothsdes.  ,..    » 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  to 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMEMDMENT  NO.  2373 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  functions  of  the  President  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  civil  and  political 
rights) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2373. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On      page      2.      line      8.      strike      out 
■$1,478,713,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$l',480.213.000". 

On  page  2.  line  9,  strike  out 
••$1,478,713,000"  8md  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$1,480,213,000". 

On  page  24,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 


3ill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 


the  am  lendment  on  this  side. 


Sec  122.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  116(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  which  were  earned  out 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
transferred  to  the  SecreUry  of  State,  actmg 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102,  $1,500,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  $1,500,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred  under 
subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  grants,  contracts,  agreements, 
permits,  licenses,  privileges,  and  other  ac- 
tions which  have  been  issued,  granted, 
made  undertaken,  or  entered  into  in  the 
performance  of  any  function  transferred 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  in  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  in 
accordance  with  law  by  any  authorized  offi- 
cial, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(2)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any 
office  bureau,  or  officer  of  the  United 
SUtes  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  under  sub- 

(d)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State  all  officers,  em- 
ployees, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  proper- 
ty and  records  as  are  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 


marily   in    connection    with    any    function 
transferred  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  is  a 
simple  one  which  will  strengthen  our 
efforts  to  help  democracy  and  support 
human  rights  overseas. 

In  essence,  it  transfers  to  the  State 
Department  the  program  for  providing 
small  grants  to  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations overseas  which  seek  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  and  to  help  victims 
of  injustices.  The  program  previously 
had  been  operating  under  the  Agency 
for        International        Development, 
through  section  116(e).  The  grants  to 
any   one   group   are   relatively   small. 
But  they  are  useful  in  helping  these 
organizations,  and  to  help  law  school 
projects  or  seminars  on  these  subjects. 
The  program  is  a  good  one  but  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  AID.  Indeed.  AID  did  not  even 
request  funding  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  1984.  In  any  event,  the  program 
more  properly  belongs  under  the  State 
Department,  with  the  funding  and  op- 
erations directly  under  the  Bureau  for 
Human  Rights. 

This  amendment  would  provide  $3 
million  for  this  purpose,  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunittee  in  its  version  of  the 
fiscal  1984  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  his 
amendment  amends  a  previously 
amended  section  of  the  bill.  Therefore, 
it  would  take  unanimous  consent  for 
the  amendment  to  be  considered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  considered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
half  the  funds  are  taken  from  the  AID 
and  half  from  existing  appropriations 
to  the  State  Department. 

By  improving  and  strengthening  this 
program,  the  U.S.  demonstrates  its 
clear  support  for  human  rights,  and— 
what  is  more  important,  provides  some 
assistance  to  groups  in  other  countries 
which  are  dealing  directly  with  these 
problems. 

Through  the  section  116(e)  program, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
promote  greater  respect  for  and  un- 
derstanding of  democratic  principles 
of  government  and  the  institutions 
that  make  it  possible  for  democracies 
to  thrive.  Examples  of  projects  that 
reinforce  these  objectives  have  includ- 
ed: 

First,  $200,000  for  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion program  in  the  areas  of  judicial 
and  court  administration,  codification 
of  law,  and  human  rights  training; 

Second.  $50,000  to  Senegalese 
human  rights  specialists  to  study 
human  rights  issues  and  the  different 


roles  of  American  Federal,  State,  and 
local  judicial  systems; 

Third,  $14,000  for  the  publication, 
translation,  and  printing  in  Zimbabwe 
of  a  handbook  on  the  Legal  Age  Ma- 
jority Act  that  will  apprise  women  of 
their  legal  rights. 

Moneys  have  also  been  used  to  en- 
courage free  elections  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
using  these  moneys  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  emphasized  the  need  to 
oppose  htiman  rights  violations  as 
they  occur  with  the  most  effective  mix 
of  tactics.  This  may  include  direct  ap- 
proaches to  governments  that  commit 
human  rights  abuses,  public  state- 
ment, and  threats  to  suspend  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance.  That  is  the 
first  track  of  the  administration's 
human  rights  policy.  Yet,  a  human 
rights  policy  based  only  upon  re- 
sponses to  present  circumstainces 
wotild  be  incomplete  and  would  ne- 
glect the  opportunity  to  make  full  use 
of  our  resources  to  influence  circum- 
stances for  the  future.  A  responsible 
policy  toward  coimtries  where  we  have 
a  degree  of  influence  requires  that  we 
do  what  we  can  to  help  develop  the 
conditions  which  will  reduce  the 
chances  for  human  rights  abuse  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  second  track  of 
human  rights  policy  that  is  provided 
for  through  the  section  116(e)  pro- 
gram. 

In  seeking  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  amendment  I  suggest 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  the  long 
run  to  reduce  torture,  disappearances, 
and  other  serious  human  rights  abuses 
in  coimtries  that  we  provide  U.S.  as- 
sistance is  to  support  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments. The  section  116(e)  program 
provides  a  forward  looking  framework 
in  which  to  work  towards  achieving 
this  beneficial  objective.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  affirm  their  support  for 
democratic  institutions  around  the 
globe  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  continue  and 
strengthen  the  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Human  Rights  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2373)    was 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2374 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  processing  of  refugees 
in  other  countries) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2374. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

POLICY  ON  THE  PROCESSING  OF  REFUGEES 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  an  estimated  8  million  refu- 
gees in  the  world  today: 

(2)  the  number  of  refugees  continues  to 
increase; 

(3)  some  refugees  could  be  resettled  in 
countries  whose  governments  have  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  accept  them; 

(4)  the  processing  of  refugees  can  be  un- 
necessarily slow,  thereby  delaying  resettle- 
ment; and 

(5)  most  countries  that  have  a  large  con- 
centration of  refugees  receive  United  States 
aid. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should— 

(1)  inform  the  governments  of  countries 
that  have  large  concentrations  of  refugees 
and  receive  United  States  aid  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
about  the  proper  and  efficient  processing  of 
refugees;  and 

(2)  urge  such  governments  to  process  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  those  refugees  who 
would  be  welcomed  for  resettlement  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
an  estimated  8  million  refugees  in  the 
world  today.  Eight  million  people  out- 
side their  native  countries  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  those 
countries  because  of  persecution  or  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  in  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion.  The  num- 
bers continue  to  climb  year  after  year 
and  there  is  no  prospect  for  a  decline 
in  the  near  future.  Many  of  the 
world's  refugees  live  in  squalid  condi- 
tions—in camps  where  sanitation  is 
poorly  maintained,  food  and  adequate 
shelter  are  scarce,  and  disease  and 
sickness  are  pervasive.  The  situation  is 
troubling,  and  despite  international 
contributions  and  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  plight  of  refu- 
gees, the  outlook  for  the  future  in  the 
camps  is  grim. 

All  possible  avenues  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued to  see  that  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  lot  of  refugees 
are  seized.  One  case  that  presents  such 


an  opportunity  is  when  there  are 
countries  willing  to  resettle  refugees. 
In  these  instances,  the  refugees  ought 
to  be  processed  in  the  country  of 
asylum  as  quickly  as  possible;  the 
numbers  in  the  camps  would  drop,  and 
those  resettled  could  begin  new  lives 
in  new  homes. 

Unfortunately,  some  governments  of 
the  countries  of  asylum  are  sometimes 
lax  about  cooperating  with  the  refu- 
gee program.  Many  of  these  govern- 
ments receive  U.S.  aid  and  this  resolu- 
tion would  let  them  know  that  we  are 
concerned  about  refugees  and  that  we 
are  anxious  that  these  governments 
cooperate  fully  in  processing  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  will  not 
turn  the  refugee  problem  around,  but 
if  it  helps  just  a  few  individuals,  it  will 
prove  well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  8  million 
refugees  in  the  world  today.  Some  of 
them  are  lucky  enough  to  have  third 
countries  which  are  willing  to  take 
them.  But  this  amendment  simply 
urges  our  State  Department  to  let  gov- 
ernments receiving  U.S.  aid  know  we 
are  concerned  about  refugees  who 
have  third  countries  to  go  to  in  par- 
ticular, and  we  are  anxious  for  these 
governments  to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
processing  of  these  refugees. 

Again  we  are  talking  here  about  ref- 
ugees who  have  a  place  to  go.  It  would 
seem  this  is  the  minimum  we  can  do  to 
expedite  the  necessary  relocation  of  8 
million  or  so  refugees  who  are  in  the 
world,  some  of  whom  again  do  have 
homes  that  are  open  to  them  in  Third 
World  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aimend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  2364)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1984- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
report  H.R.  3363. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  will  be  after 
the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  way  to 
compute  the  precise  time  we  will  be 
back  on  the  State  Department  author- 
izations bill.  There  is  a  limit  on  the 
amendments  but  there  could  be 
quorum  calls,  and  so  on. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1342). 


Will  the  Senator 
unanimous-consent     re- 


I  will  be  willing  to  agree 
limitation  of  2  minutes. 

..  Reserving  the  right  to 

the  Senator  tell  us  what 

is  about? 

L^VIN.  This  pertains  to  a  wit- 

with  regard  to  Raoul 


LEi^IN. 

ne  limit 

LCiNG. 

cin 

amer  dment 


test  if  ying 


OFFICER.     Is 


:  >RESIDING 
ection? 

I  will  object  unless 
time  limitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lay    aside    the    conference 
no  more  than  5  minutes. 
'RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 


.  STEVENS. 


LEVIN. 


ob  ection? 

SI  EVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
,  to  that. 

Unanimous  consent  to  set  aside 

-„.  conference  report  for  the 

of  going  to  an  amendment  to 

by  Senator  Levin  to  the 

Department  authorizations  bill. 

time   to   be   consumed   not 

minutes  in  any  event,  and, 

that  5  minutes,  we  return  to 

conference  report. 

BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 

.,  is  there  a  time  certain  that 

get  through  the  Interior  bill 

jack  to  the  State  Department 


authori:  ations? 
Mr.  S'  SEVENS.  No. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  237  5 

(Purpose:  A  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
that  the  President  should  take  all  possible 
steps  at  all  appropriate  times  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  him  and  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2375. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

resolution  on  raoul  WALLENBERG  AND  JAN 
KAPLAN 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Soviet  Union  arrested  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  modern  times  in  1945  when 
they  arrested  Raoul  Wallenberg: 

(2)  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  Swedish  diplo- 
mat who.  at  great  personal  risk,  had  acted 
to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 
Jews  from  the  Nazi  Holocaust; 

(3)  Raoul  Wallenberg  took  these  actions 
as  a  humanitarian  and  with  the  knowledge, 
consent  and  financial  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
government; 

(4)  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  recently  been 
made  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  ^    ^  . 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  has  changed  their 
story  a  number  of  times  about  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(6)  The  most  recent  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  he  died  in  1947; 

(7)  There  are  many  eyewitnesses  who 
have  testified  that  they  saw  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg in  Russian  prisons  and  hospitals  in  the 
decades  since  the  1940s; 

(8)  One  of  the  most  recent  eyewitnesses 
was  Jan  Kaplan,  a  Russian  refusnik  who 
shortly  after  his  release  from  a  Soviet  jail  m 
1977.  phoned  his  daughter.  Dr.  Anna  Bilder. 
in  Israel  and  reported  that  he  had  met  a 


Swede  In  prison  who  had  survived  30  years 
in  the  Gulag: 

(9)  During  the  next  two  years.  Anna 
Bilder  received  no  further  word  from  or 
about  her  father: 

(10)  In  July  1977.  Jan  Kaplan's  wife  smug- 
gled a  letter  to  Dr.  Bilder  informing  her 
that  Jan  Kaplan  had  been  rearrested  be- 
cause of  a  letter  he  had  tried  to  smuggle  to 
her  about  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(11)  In  1980,  the  Swedish  government  sent 
an  official  request  to  inter\'iew  Jan  Kaplan: 

(12)  The  Soviets  made  no  response  to  this 
request; 

(13)  The  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  are 
not  known; 

(14)  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
refuses  information  about  Jan  Kaplan: 

(15)  Jan  Kaplan  could  provide  valuable  in- 
formation about  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  directly  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  take  all  possible 
steps  at  all  appropriate  times  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  him  and  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  Soviet  government  relative  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a 
heroic  Swedish  and  American  citizen  in 
order  to  learn  more  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  legend  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  is  now  an  hon- 
erary  American  citizen  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  number  of  people  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg  during 
the  1970's  was  a  man  named  Jan 
Kaplan,  who,  when  he  left  the  Soviet 
jail  in  1977,  telephoned  his  daughter 
in  Israel  and  reported  that  he  had  met 
a  Swede  in  prison  who  had  survived  30 
years  in  the  Gulag.  He  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

After  this  became  known,  Jan 
Kaplan  was  immediately  rearrested  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  has  disap- 
peared. 

This  amendment  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution.  It  requests  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
Jan  Kaplan  and  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  possible  whereabouts,  in 
turn,  of  an  American  citizen  whom  we 
have  all  come  to  honor  and  to  cherish, 
Raoul  Wallenberg 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  amendment.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  also  understand  that 
Senator  Pell  has  not  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2375)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  floor 
manager  of  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  a  situation  which  has 


been  brought  to  my  attention  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  seeking  visas  from 
the  U.S.  Embassies  consulates  in 
Poland  for  termporary  visits  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  my  constituents  that  greater  dif- 
ficulties are  being  encountered  now 
than  has  been  previously  the  case  with 
respect  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  seeking  permission  to  leave 
Poland  temporarily  and  visit  the 
United  States.  Polish  citizens  who  seek 
to  visit  this  country  with  the  goal  of 
being  temporarily  reunited  with  their 
families  and  friends  should  not  be 
made  the  innocent  victims  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Poland,  and  American  offi- 
cials in  Poland  should  not  add  to  these 
hardships  by  arbitrarily  restricting 
visas  for  temporary  visits  to  the 
United  States.  These  people  are,  thus, 
being  penalized  twice;  first,  by  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  and  its  after- 
math, and  second,  by  American  offi- 
cials apparently  using  those  conditions 
as  a  rationale  for  restricting  the  issu- 
ance of  visas.  Some  of  these  Polish 
citizens  have  visited  this  country  in 
past  years  and  have  returned  to 
Poland  without  incident  or  delay. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  sensitive  to  the  humanitarian 
value  of  these  \isits,  and  the  increduli- 
ty of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
are  informed  that  thei.  datives  and 
friends  in  Poland  are  being  denied 
temporary  entry  into  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  of  American  offi- 
cials in  Poland.  Some  have  told  me 
that  they  would  not  be  surprised  at 
such  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Polish  Government,  but  that  they  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing such  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
American  officials  in  Poland. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  he,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, would  contact  the  State  Depart 
ment  and  would  inquire  as  the  wheth- 
er it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  number  of  visas 
issued  by  our  consul  in  Poland  and  as 
to  whether  it  is  our  Government's 
policy  to  interpret  more  restrictively 
the  criteria  under  whicn  the  visas  are 
issued? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  assure  him  tiiat  I  will  look 
into  this  matter  with  the  State  De- 
partment, inform  it  of  these  concerns, 
and  seek  an  explanation. 


INTERIOR   AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES   APPROPRIATIONS,     19S4- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

MOTION  TO  RECEDE  FROM  SENATE  AMENDMENT 
NO.  9E 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  recede  from 
amendment  numbered  95. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Members,  that 
motion  to  recede  is,  in  effect,  acceding 
to  the  House  action  with  respect  to 
the  House  amendment  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  on  the  coast  of 
southern  California. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  Mem- 
bers about  the  process  chat  we  fol- 
lowed, we  had  taken  no  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  moratorium  on  offshore 
leasing.  The  House  had  enacted  a  mor- 
atorium. We  went  to  conference  in 
that  posture. 

In  the  conference,  we  had  taken 
action  which  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  appropriations  bill  with  respect 
to  some  permanent  language. 

When  the  conference  report  was 
taken  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  a 
point  of  order  was  made  against  that 
conference  language  and  the  point  of 
order  in  the  House  was  sustained. 

The  House  then  reinstated  their 
original  language  upon  which  we  had 
originally  gone  to  conference.  It  is  my 
judgment  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
evolution  of  the  issue  and  where  we 
stand  now,  that  the  best  that  we  can 
do  and  the  best  we  should  attempt  to 
do  at  this  particular  time  is  recede  to 
the  House  position.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose and  the  effect  of  the  motion 
which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  this  question  and  we  shall 
have  resolved  that  particular  issue. 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  accept  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  I  think  that  the  conference 
came  up  with  a  far  better  solution.  It 
is  true,  as  he  states,  that  the  House 
rules  precluded,  on  a  point  of  order, 
that  conference  report  language 
coming  to  us  here. 

What  the  Senate  should  do,  of 
course,  is  amend  so  that  the  actual 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
is  before  us.  That  would  provide 
equity  to  California  in  much  the  same 
respect  that  this  report  otherwise  pro- 
tects Florida  with  a  30-mile  limit  and 
Ma.ssachusetts  with  a  50-mile  limit.  In 
this  case,  California  would  receive 
only  3  miles.  Certainly,  that  would  be 
equity.  That  is  what  the  conferees 
agreed  upon. 

I  cannot  join  with  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho.  I  must  object.  I  must  urge 
my  colleagues  that  they  afford  to  the 
State  of  California  the  same  protec 
tion  that  is  sought  and  has  been  grant- 
ed to  other  coastal  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  seeking 
is  not  unreasonable.  We  do  not  seek  to 
preclude  exploration  and  development. 


we  seek  to  protect  a,sainsf  the  k  i.d  of 
near-shore  development  ftr.in  which 
these  other  States  ha;e  socght  and  re- 
ceived adequate  protection;  3  tirlt's  is 
not  30  miles,  it  is  not  jC  mile.s.  ':ut  at 
least,  it  is  needed  protection. 

1  urge  w-'tn  the  strongest  po.i.tble 
feeling  that  California  be  tr?at»d 
fairly,  that  it  not  be  tr\.'ated  uiffereol- 
ly  than  the  other  Stateu 

I'Yankiy,  to  allo'.v  this  to  go  forward 
as  is  being  suggested  woulc;  work,  great 
unfairness  noon  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, not  ju^l  from  an  environmental 
point  cf  view  but  in  te.f-ms  ot  the  coast- 
al economy  of  that  State. 

Tourism  is  now  the  .second  largest 
industry.  It  depends  \  ery  largely  upon 
the  coastal  environment.  From  that 
community,  from  the  small  bu-siness- 
men  and  women  of  California,  I  have 
taken  prompting  to  act  as  a  spokes- 
man. My  colleague  (Mr.  Cranston) 
joins  me  in  urging  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected  and  that,  instead,  the 
language  of  the  conferees  be  adooted 
as  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  recede  from 
amendment  No.  95.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  this  the  motion 
to  recede  from  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  California  113.-5  just 
been  discussing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
not  want  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  will  take  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Let  me  announce  to  my  colleagues 
tl-iat  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  a.nendment  94  that 
would  reinsert  the  language  of  the 
conference.  The  only  reason  I  did  not 
ask  for  the  veas  and  nays  is  simply  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  i  shall  be 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  to 
amendment  No.  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oi  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  recede 
from  Senate  amendment  No.  95. 

The  motion  was  ageed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote.  Mr.  Presiiient. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motior.  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t.-'ble  was 
agreed  to. 

MOTION  TO  AGREE  TO  HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  NO.  94.  WITH  AN  AMEND- 
MEN1      NO.  23  53',  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question     recurs     on     the     Melcher' 
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amendment  and  the  motion  to  concxir 
in  that  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
94.  ThereTis  1  hour  equally  divided  on 
that  ameridment 
The  Sen  ator  from  Montana, 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoufe  consent  that  I  may  modify 
the  amendment  I  submitted  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordei  ed. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  ol  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  t  le  House  amendment,  insert  the 
following. 

Sbc.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  eipended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  pu  Jlic  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  Refined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4.  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  3432.  and 
lease  exchanges  as  defmed  in  43  CFR  3435 
or  as  specfied  in  Public  Law  96-401.  until 
the  Comiiission  on  Pair  Market  Value 
Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing  has  submit- 
ted its  re|i>rt  to  the  Congress  and  ninety 
days  have  Isubsequently  elapsed:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  se<tion,  the  following  federal  coal 
maintenanre  tracts  may  be  leased;  the 
Ptu)ma  D  Coal  Bed  Tract  (not  to  exceed 
5.0C<0  acres),  and  the  Colstrip  Area  C  and 
Colstrip  Maintenance  Tract  (not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  tota'  of  1.721  acres):  Provided 
further.  Tl  lat  the  Paonia  Tract  may  not  be 
les^rd  prio  r  to  February  1984,  and  the  Col- 
strip tracts  may  not  be  leased  prior  to 
August  19«  4. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendm*it  so  modified  has  been 
worked  dut  with  Senator  Bumpehs, 
and  the  committee  staff,  myself,  and 
Senator  Armstrong,  and  sets  a  restric- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  and 
identifies  the  maintenance  tracts  spe- 
cifically hat  we  are  talking  about.  I 
hope  it  w  iU  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Sena  e.  I  also  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence, it  w  ill  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  conf<  rces  on  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hous  s  side. 

I  think  perhaps  it  will,  because  I  do 
not  beli«ve  anybody  is  concerned  in 
the  lang\  lage  to  make  it  so  prohibitive 
that  mai  Iterance  tracts  that  are  nec- 
essary f<r  the  ongoing  mining  oper- 
ations, including  the  process  of  getting 
the  mini  ig  plant  approved,  is  the  real 
object  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  no  L  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  be- 
lieve it  h  ts  been  clear  that  the  morato- 
rium on  easing  was  broad,  that  it  was 
limited,  ind  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  an  ongoing  operation  to  the 
extent  <f  causing  extra  expense  or 
delay  for  those  mining  operations. 

By  id<ntifying  the  specific  tracts 
that  are  now  under  planning  for  the 
two  areis  involved— one  in  Colorado 
that  Seratcr  Armstrong  is  interested 
in  and  t  le  one  in  Montana  that  I  am 
interest*  d  in--I  think  we  have  success- 
fully elii  linated  any  objections  I  hope 
that  proifes  to  be  the  case  here  today 
and  also  in  the  conference. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  primarily  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
giving  us  time  to  work  out  an  amend- 
ment. I  adopt  by  reference  and  en- 
dorse the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  I 
appreciate  his  leadership  on  this 
matter. 

I  do  not  see  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  whose  original  amend- 
ment in  September  precipitated  the 
problem  which  we  are  now  resolving, 
but  I  would  like  \o  say  to  all  Senators 
that  he  has  really  gone  the  extra  mile, 
last  night  and  again  today,  in  trying  to 
help  us  resolve  this.  He  and  his  staff 
participated  in  the  drafting  effort  and 
worked  with  the  staff  of  Senator  Mel- 
cher and  my  own  peojle  and  the  com- 
mittee staff.  I  am  really  grateful  to 
him  because,  while  it  does  result  in  a 
brief  delay  in  the  bill  and  I  know  some 
inconvenience  to  the  conferees,  as  I 
expressed  last  night,  this  is  literadly  an 
issue  of  several  hundred  people  being 
thrown  out  of  work  in  a  small  county 
in  my  State. 

His  imderstanding  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  other 
Senators  is  very,  very  meaningful.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  who  are  so  affect- 
ed. I  wanted  to  express  my  thanks. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Senator  BoJiPERS,  to 
whom  the  Senator  made  reference  as 
having  been  very  helpful,  has  indeed 
been  helpful  and  is  temporarily  absent 
from  the  floor  at  this  moment  because 
he  is  on  the  phone  trying  to  be  of  fur- 
ther help  to  resolve  this  issue. 

I  thought  I  should  indicate  why  he 
is  not  present  at  this  time.  I  expect  he 
will  be  back  on  the  floor  momentarily 
participating  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate 
that.  In  fact.  I  was  aware  of  that,  al- 
though I  did  not  at  this  point  seek  to 
explain  it.  But  as  I  imderstand,  he  is 
trying  to  pave  the  way  for  ultimate 
adoption  of  this  by  the  House  as  well. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  worked 
this  out  in  a  way  that  is  desirable  for 
everyone  concerned.  I  appreciate  the 
understanding  and  help  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  about  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senators  from  Montana, 
Colorado,    and    Arkansas    who    have. 


indeed,  been  working  on  this  overnight 
to  try  to  resolve  an  issue  that  became 
an  issue  first  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Montana  asked,  as  the 
original  Bumpers  amendment  was 
being  adopted,  whether  or  not  this 
would  allow  the  so-called  maintenance 
leasing,  which  is  leasing  that  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  predictable  mining 
plans  and  operations.  And  he  was  at 
that  time  assured  that  it  did. 

When  we  convened  in  conference,  it 
was  again  mentioned  because  the  ques- 
tion had  been  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  true.  The  conferees  were 
queried  with  respect  to  whether  it 
would  or  not,  and  Senator  Bumpers  at 
that  time  expressed  the  concern  that 
perhaps  the  language  was  not  broad 
enough;  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  interfere  with  that  maintenance 
leasing,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  it 
could  be  resolved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
felt  very  strongly  about  the  language 
which  they  had  in  the  bill  and  that 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate 
as  well  and  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
justment in  that  language. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprising  nor  without  warning  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  should 
then  come  in.  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  aisk  for  us  to  modify  the 
language  to  correct  what  is  perceived 
by  many  to  be  a  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  yester- 
day expressed  his  opinion  and  firm 
conviction  that  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  original  amendment  are  at 
least  as  broad  and  sufficient  to  solve 
this  problem  as  is  the  language  being 
proposed.  I  will  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self at  the  appropriate  time.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  this  provision  greatly  or 
significantly  broadens  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true  under  the  emergency 
provision  and  that,  therefore,  he  has 
no  objection  to  but.  rather,  supports 
this  provision. 

I,  too,  have  that  same  feeling.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  argument  over  the 
emergency  provision  comes  out,  if  the 
emergency  provision  is  broad  enough 
to  cover,  then  this  amendment  does  no 
harm.  If  the  emergency  provision  is 
not  broad  enough  to  cover,  then  this 
amendment  is  necessary.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  who  wish  to 
look  at  the  original  amendment,  I 
think  they  would  say,  "Well,  there 
may  be  a  question  about  the  emergen- 
cy provision,"  but  that  at  least  this 
does  not  disrupt  the  provisions  of  that 
original  amendment.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve   the    amendment    is    good    and 

should  be  adopted.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield   such   time   as   the   Senator   re- 
quires. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado both  have  problems.  I  do  not 
know  how  real  they  are,  but  in  any 
event  I  have  been  happy  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate them  on  this  whole  coal 
leasing  problem  because  they  have 
companies  which  they  feel  are  in 
danger  of  having  to  lay  off  employees. 
Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  uninten- 
tionally create  a  problem  of  that  sort 
of  that  magnitude,  and  so  we  have 
drafted  what  we  think  is  a  very  care- 
fully crafted  amendment  to  take  care 
of  those  two  problems. 

I  personally  felt  that  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  have  been 
unduly  broad  and  could  have  been  dev- 
astating, but  I  am  happy  to  jiccommo- 
date  him.  Certainly  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  he  does  not  ever  think  that  I  mis- 
represented to  him  my  purpose  in  of- 
fering the  amendment.  In  a  colloquy 
on  the  floor  that  day.  I  told  him  main- 
tenance tracts  were  excluded  from  it. 
In  any  event,  I  am  happy  that  we  were 
able  to  work  together  to  iron  out  their 
particular  problems.  I  support  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arkansas  for 
being  eminently  accommodating  in 
this  matter  to  resolve  our  concerns.  I 
also  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior Appropriations. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
time  is  being  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  still  controls  the  time 
and  the  time  has  not  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  further  need  for  time. 

Might  I  inquire  what  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  would  be  on  further 
action  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  simply  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 


The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMEa«T  NO.  2376 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
amendment  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2376. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  numbered 
2353  to  the  bill.  H.R.  3363.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  funds  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Southern  California  Planning  Area  de- 
scribed in  (1)  through  (4)  below.  No  funds 
may  be  expended  for  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  (1)  through  (4) 
so  long  as  adjEu;ent  State  Tidelands  continue 
to  be  designated  as  State  Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
ing Sanctuary  pursuant  to  Sec.  6871.1  et 
seq.  of  the  California  Public  Resources 
Code,  or  the  State  Lands  Commission  does 
not  enter  into  any  lease  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  or  gas  on  State-owned  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  areas  described: 

( 1 )  an  area  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Southern  California  Planning  Area  off 
the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  described  by 
Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  of  the  California  Public 
Resources  Code  in  effect  September  29. 
1983.  and  extending  from  the  seaward  ex- 
tension of  the  northerly  city  limits  of  the 
City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and 
from  the  base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  California  State  Tidelands)  and 
which  is  described  by  a  line,  every  point  of 
which  is  at  least  three  miles  seaward  of  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands; 

(2)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  defined 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  whichever  lies 
further  from  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands: 

(A)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983.  and  extending  from  the 
base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward  limit  of 
the  California  State  Tidelands)  and  which  is 
described  by  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is 
three  miles  seaward  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  base  line  and  which  is  located  between 
the  lines  extended  due  south  from  the  east- 
em  and  western  boundaries  of  the  sanctu- 
ary; or 

(B)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983.  and  which  lies  shore- 
ward of  a  straight  line  between  the  north- 


east comer  of  block  42N.  SOW.  ana  the 
midway  point  between  the  nortliwest  comer 
of  block  36N,  42W,  and  the  southeast  comer 
of  block  37N.  43W  on  the  California  (Lam- 
bert) Plane  Coordinate  System. 

(3)  an  area  within  the  boundaries  of  Ine 
Channel-Island  National  Marine  San.luai-y, 
as  defined  by  title  15.  part  935.3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

(4)  and  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ecological  Preserve 
and  Buffer  Zone,  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Public  Land  Order  4587  (Vol.  34. 
page  5655.  Federal  Register  March  26.  1969). 

(b)  Until  January  1.  1985.  no  funds  may  be 
expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  in  OCS  Lease 
*80  which  lie  within  an  area  located  off  the 
coastline  of  the  State  of  California  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  defined  by  Sec. 
6871.1  et  seq.  California  Public  Resources 
Code  in  effect  September  29.  1983.  from  the 
City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and 
extending  from  the  base  line  (defined  as  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands)  and  which  is  described  by  a  line, 
every  point  of  which  is  9  miles  seaward  of 
the  seaward  boundary  of  the  California 
State  Tidelands. 

(c)  Until  January  1.  1985,  no  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  lease  or 
sale  of  lands  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Southern  California  Planning  Area, 
as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
line of  Santa  Monica  Bay,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, which  lies  within  a  line  on  the  Califor- 
nia (Lambert)  Plane  Coordinate  System  l)e- 
ginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  sea- 
ward extension  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  County  and  Ventura 
County  with  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands:  thence  south  to  the 
midpoint  of  block  40  north.  52  west;  thence 
diagonally  southeast  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  block  35  north,  44  west:  thence 
due  east  to  the  first  point  of  intersection 
with  a  line  extended  due  south  from  Point 
Fermin  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Sanctuary 
in  effect  on  June  1,  1982;  thence  north 
along  that  line  to  the  first  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands;  thence  northwester- 
ly to  the  point  of  beginning  along  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  license  or 
permit  which  is  restricted  to  scientific  ex- 
ploration or  other  scientific  activities,  or 
preleasing  activities  necessary  up  to  the 
point  of  sale. 

(e)  Leasing  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Southern  California  Planning 
Area  under  funding  provided  in  this  title 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions similar  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the 
Lease  Sale  73  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  State  of  California  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  unless  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  agree  that  other  provisions  are 
more  appropriate. 

(f)  In  OCS  Lease  Sale  80.  lease  or  sale  of 
lands  affecting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  myself  3  min-    The  defense  argument  is  no  argument 


There   is  no  environmental  threat. 
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nd    my   coUe  .guv.s   that    the 

CftJIornia.  bec;^.  isc  of  the  s  ^- 

L  -hf  cohstliD'     necaua'  spi.': 

not  unkno-AHi.  has  ."or  m^.-\^^ 

roufehout    almost    all    of    n> 

vater;  out  to  'he  3-mile  \\r\\^ 

ia's   jurisciicti /i;    projecltd 


its  coastline  with  a  marine  sanctuary 
by  act  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  the  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
an  additional  3  miles  would  be  afford- 
ed southern  California;  that  6  miles 
beyond  that  would  be  the  subject  of 
negotiaticn  between  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  is  a  reasonable  protection. 
I  do  not  rh:nk  i  am  dwelling  at  inor- 
dinate lenyth  =ri  saying  that  this  was  a 
conference,  th;-.  :.  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  House  p.iw  the  Senate  conferees. 
The  reason  for  r  change,  apart  from 
the  procedural  p>.int  of  view,  which  is 
a  matter  that  cut  easily  be  disposed  of 
if  the  Senate  chooses  to  dispose  of  it— 
but  the  substant've  reason  for  change 
is  that  some  in  th^t  conference  main- 
tained that  they  .vere  under  a  mistak- 
en impression  at  trie  time  we  reached 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  Presiden;  they  are  men  of 
honor  and  of  int-^t  i  icy,  and  I  in  no  way 
question  the  fac.  irat  they  were  under 
some  mistaken  i  ipression.  But  I 
would  have  to  say  -Jiat  I  think  their 
mistake  in  no  way  rhanges  the  basic 
fact  that  what  wa.s  ,.  ,reed  upon  is  the 
minimum  possib'.t  riiat  will  afford  fair- 
ness to  the  State  o'  California. 

The  contention  .:■  sometimes  made 
that  those  who  :•  ck  to  protect  their 
coast  iines  are  guilt.-  of  an  elitist  point 
of  view.  Not  onfy  do  I  reject  that,  but 
also,  I  offer,  tc  the  contrary,  the  pleas 
that  have  been  '^"ceived  by  me:  by  my 
colleague  from  California  f Senator 
Cranston);  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Senator  Kav^-:  n  );  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachuseu.-  'Senator  Kenne- 
dy), and  others  w'r  ,•  represent  coastal 
jurisdictions,  whc  h^ve  heard  from  the 
small  businessmen  and  small  business- 
women of  thr;r  communities  that 
some  protection  i?  necessary  if  the 
coastal  econcmi.i  upon  which  these 
States  depend  fur  much  of  their  em- 
ployment and  i'velihood  is  not  to  be 
jeopardized. 

We  could  got  ivito  lonK  debates  about 
the  state  of  art  of  protecting  against 
oiLspills.  about  the  i livelihood  of  spills 
from  tankers  and  from  rigs  offshore. 
Witi  out  roinfe  into  the  whole  catalog 
of  possibh  liarm,  tlie  point  is  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  onshore  drilling. 
We  are  aixing  about  a  very  different 
kind  of  cechnology,  were  there  is  the 
distinct  po-^^ibiiity.  whatever  the  odds 
may  be.  of  severe  harm  if  there  is  a 
.spill. 

There  is  a  further  harm  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  It  resuJts  from  air  pollution. 
It  results  irom  visual  pollution  of  a 
coastline  upon  wrich  many  depend  for 
tourism  dollars 

There  is  the  ,f]di*ional  problem  of 
the  Defensi^  D' i  arttnenl.  which  has  g. 
.nuitibilhon  dcilar  ;nvestment  in  terras 
of  uie  electro." 'c-  gear  that  is  involved 
in  protect iig  '.t.'.'iitive  areas  in  our  se- 
curiLy  structure,  pro'ecting  sealane.s, 
both  surface  a;  i  subsurface  That  was 
a  pari  ol  thi.'<  agrcem.ent.  It  was  agreed 


that  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  carve  out 
those  areas  in  waters  over  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  which  were  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
at  stake.  It  is  not  at  all  elitist  to  seek 
to  protect  the  economy  of  one's  State, 
to  protect  jobs.  Very  much  to  the  con- 
trary, the  same  attitudes  and  the  same 
concerns  that  have  militated  in  Flori- 
da, in  Massachusetts,  off  the  mid-At- 
lantic States,  and  in  the  Northwest  are 
the  same  attitudes  that  prompt  a  spir- 
ited defense  of  this  coastline. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  Senate  recede  to  the  House.  The 
irony,  of  course,  is  that  this  position 
now  sought  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  was  opposed  by  them.  They  are 
seeking  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation, perhaps  through  innocent 
wrongdoing.  Nonetheless,  this  misun- 
derstanding, if  allowed  to  avoid  the  ac- 
tions o*^  the  conferees,  would  put  t Cali- 
fornia in  the  position  of  being  jeopard- 
ized as  is  no  other  State,  except  a 
State  which  has  chosen  to  be  jeopard- 
ized. If  a  State  choo.ses  to  have  its  own 
coastal  waters  developed,  that  of 
course  is  a  State's  right,  literally  and 
figuratively.  But  to  those  who  prize 
State  rights,  I  say  that  California  is 
entitled  to  fair  protection. 

I  repeat  that  this  represents  a  com- 
promise, a  compromise  reached  after 
very  spirited  negotiation,  negotiation 
by  those  who  sought  greater  protec 
tion  for  California,  who  felt  that  it 
should  have  something  more  nearly 
akin  to  that  given  to  other  States. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  if  now,  after  that  agreement, 
substantive  fairness  as  em.bodied  in 
that  conference  report  were  not  made 
the  law  of  the  land.  Frankly.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  those  whose  jobs 
depend  upon  a  coastal  economy  in 
California,  unfair  to  a  larger  audience 
who  are  .strved  by  the  security  forces 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  say  that,  however  innocent  the 
mistake,  there  is  grave  danger  in  undo- 
ing a  conference  report,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  is  being  proposed  by 
those  wiio  arc  asking  that  the  Senate 
recede  to  the  House.  It  is  unwise  and  it 
is  unfair  and  for  that  reason  I  am  of- 
fering the  language  of  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  clerk. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  in  fairness  and 
in  wisdom,  to  support  that  amend- 
ment, which  would  simply  restore 
what  was  agreed  upon  after  a  hard- 
fought  compromise  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufi'oient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  California  is  doing. 
To  a  degree,  perhaps,  I  am  the  archi- 
tect of  and  responsible  for  whatever 
embarrassment  he  may  suffer  from 
the  position  in  which  I  unwittingly 
put  him. 

The  Senator,  however,  is  dead  set, 
absolutely,  categorically  wrong  when 
he  says  that  this  amendment  seeks 
fairness  between  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  other  States.  What  he  seeks  is 
total,  permanent  prohibition,  which  is 
the  erroneous  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  that  is  why  we  are  receding 
from  that  position. 

All  that  any  of  the  other  States  ask, 
or  indeed  all  any  of  them  ask,  or 
indeed  all  that  California  asks,  is  a 
temporary  moratorium;  and  that  will 
be  given  to  them  under  the  House  lan- 
guage which  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  without  this  amendment. 
What  they  seek  is  permanent,  total 
prohibition  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond later,  on  the  Senator's  time,  if 
we  have  time. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  with  respect  to 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  areas  in 
the  House  language,  it  is  a  temporary 
withdrawal.  As  to  Massachusetts  and 
Florida,  even  under  the  agreements 
which  were  arrived  at  and  compro- 
mised, it  is  a  temporary  withdrawal. 

The  reason  why  it  is  a  permanent 
withdrawal  is  that,  in  looking  at  the 
maps,  determining  where  this  3-mile 
zone  that  the  State  owned  ended,  it 
ended  at  the  250  line  on  the  depth 
charts;  and  in  looking  at  it,  another  3 
miles  took  it  to  750.  While  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  operate  in  waters 
that  are  750  feet  deep  than  in  waters 
that  are  250  feet  deep,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible. 

But  this  Senator  erroneously  read 
that  map  because  those  depth  lines 
were  not  250  feet  and  750  feet.  They 
were  250  meters  and  750  meters.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  750  feet  of 
water  and  2,200  feet  of  water.  There- 
fore, the  effect  was  simply  a  total  pro- 
hibition under  current  technology  and 
methods  of  operation. 

Therefore,  what  the  Senator  from 
California  seeks  under  his  amendment 
is  total  prohibition,  not  a  temporary 
moratorium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  mention  two  points. 

First  of  all,  on  the  question  of  de- 
fense, the  base  commanders  have  a 
veto  power  over  leasing  in  their  areas. 
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The  defense  argument  is  no  argument 
in  this  instance. 

Second,  the  argument  here  is  not 
over  whether  California  would  be 
treated  similarly  to  Florida.  Rather,  it 
is  whether  California  will  be  able  to 
put  a  permanent  ban  on  leasing  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  an  energy 
crisis  here  about  10  years  ago,  and  it 
has  had  recurrences.  Since  that  time, 
we  are  not  producing  more  domestic 
energy;  we  are  producing  less  domestic 
energy. 

Since  the  energy  crisis  has  come  up, 
we  have  effectively  nixed  nuclear 
energy  for  economic,  psychological, 
and  political  reasons.  The  nuclear 
option  is  no  longer  a  practical  alterna- 
tive as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  coal  is  con- 
cerned there  is  a  raging  controversy 
about  acid  rain  and  whether  we  should 
be  able  to  cut  back  on  coal. 

There  is  only  two  effective  sources 
of  energy  that  we  are  able  to  use  these 
days  and  those  fuels  are  oil  and  gas. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  here,  Mr. 
President?  Because  California  has  a 
special  sensitivity  not  about  its  land, 
but  about  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  want  to  put  this 
off  limits  for  drilling. 

How  much  oil  and  gas  is  there? 
There  are  860  million  to  1  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  in  this  area,  almost  1  billion 
barrels  of  oil,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  in  an  area  which  is 
sought  to  be  declared  off  limits.  There 
is  at  least  $220  million  in  expected  bo- 
nuses for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  in  an  area  which  would  be  de- 
clared permanently  off  limits. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  States  rights,  Mr.  President.  If 
it  were,  my  State  of  Louisiana  would 
have  revenue  forever  because  off  the 
shores  of  Louisiana,  beyond  the  3-mile 
limit  in  Louisiana,  we  are  producing 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
oil.  We  have  over  20.000  wells  out 
there  in  the  richest  estuary  in  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  an  envi- 
ronmental threat  in  drilling  off  our 
shores.  I  can  assure  you  we  would  not 
allow  it  off  the  richest  estuary  in  the 
world.  For  over  35  years  we  have 
drilled  out  there  and  there  has  not 
been  a  dead  fish  yet  as  far  as  we  know. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  one  additional  thing  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  environ- 
mental threat.  We  have  been  drilling 
in  deep  water.  We  have  wells  out  there 
in  over  1.000  feet  of  water.  Shell  Oil  is 
drilling  one  right  now  in  6.500  feet  out 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


There  is  no  environmental  threat. 
All  there  is  is  this  special  sensitivity  of 
people  who  do  not  want  to  go  out  on 
the  beach  from  their  lovely  beach 
homes  and  look  out  over  3  miles 
through  the  haze  and  see  an  oil  well. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  that  I  think  we  can  ask  Amer- 
icans to  make  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  State  of  California.  It 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  pro- 
ducing that  oil. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  I*resident,  if  we  in 
Louisiana  could  produce  the  Nation's 
entire  requirements  for  oil  I  submit  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  say  California 
does  not  have  to  produce  any  and  does 
not  have  to  do  anything  to  help  share 
the  burden.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
do  it  all  by  ourselves.  Someone  else 
has  to  help  under  the  circumstances. 
We  are  willing  to  let  them  drill  wells 
wherever  they  want  in  Louisiana.  If 
they  want  they  may  drill  right  under 
the  capitol  building.  If  we  are  willing 
to  put  up  with  that  in  Louisiana  one 
would  think  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  willing  to  make  some 
modest  sacrifice,  indeed,  to  some  small 
extent  in  trying  to  produce  energy. 

Is  it  not  true  that  every  beach  we 
have  in  Louisiana  is  subject  to  drilling, 
right  on  the  beach  if  need  be? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
right,  and  as  I  said  previously  we  have 
over  20,000  holes  out  there  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  may  be  over  25,000  now 
because  they  are  drilling  them  awfully 
fast.  That  is  the  richest  estuary  in  the 
world.  We  produce  over  1  billion 
pounds  of  commercial  seafood  out 
there  in  the  estuary.  When  I  tell  the 
Senate  I  do  not  know  of  a  dead  fish 
yet,  there  may  be  some  dead  fish  out 
there,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 
And  if  you  wish  to  know  where  they 
do  the  most  fishing,  it  is  off  the  oil 
rigs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  2  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
California  has  45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
45  seconds  I  have  remaining  I  simply 
point  out  that  in  the  conference  there 
was  not  a  concern  of  permanence  of 
the  ban.  There  was  an  agreement  on 
that.  This  has  come  about  because  of  a 
discovery  by  my  friend  from  Idaho  as 
he  read  the  chart— and  I  point  out  to 
him  it  was  his  map  and  not  mine— that 
it  was  250  meters  rather  than  250  feet. 

I  also  say  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Louisiana  is  just  flat 
wrong  in  his  comment  about  the  po- 
tential field,  and  this  is  certainly  not 
in  the  3-mile  area.  We  are  discussing 
off  the  coast  of  southern  California 
only,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  de- 
fense commanders  are  protected,  as  he 
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impressed  upon  me  the  vital  impor-    be  prohibited  from  doing  something       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
i „*  »  A^^^a^tin  nt^fr-nioiim  rccorv<>     tviot  tViia  .^fotp  nf  Finrifin  mieht  do  or     Mattingly).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
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seems  to  tiiink,  In  the  language  of  the 
House  vertion  to  which  he  is  asking  us 
to  recede.! Those  simply  are  not  accu- 
rate stateiients.  

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tie  Senator  from  California 
has  expire  d. 

Mr.  Mc:LURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  made  refer- 
ence to  tie  fact  that  I  made  an  error 
In  reading  the  map  and  it  was  not  his 
map,  and  that  is  entirely  correct.  It 
begs  the  ssue,  however.  I  did  make  a 
mistake,  land  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon  foi-  having  positioned  him  in  a 
way  that :  le  now  finds  embarrassing. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  I  had 
to  talk  t  le  Senator  from  California 
into  acce  )tlng  the  conference  agree- 
ment. He  argued  against  it  and  the 
House  position  was  better.  I  had  to 
talk  him  into  accepting  it.  He  reluc- 
tantly ac(  epted  and  then  he  found  out 
it  was  a  )etter  deal  and  he  wants  to 
keep  it.  II  is  a  better  deal  because  it  is 
an  effect!  /e  total  bar,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trj  ing  to  correct  here. 

I  thinl  the  conferees  should  be 
given  thq  opportunity  and  given  the 
support  ill  this  body  for  trying  to  cor- 
rect an  e:ror  that  was  honestly  made 
by  this  S  nator  from  Idaho,  as  a  man- 
ager on  t  le  part  of  the  Senate  in  that 
conferen<  e,  an  error  in  reading  a  map, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  California 
should  njt  be  seeking  unfair  advan- 
tage beciiuse  of  an  error  that  was 
made  on  i  ny  part. 

Mr.  Pritsident.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder ( if  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  ha\ing  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senai  or  from  California. 

Mr.  JCHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  ( rder. 

The  PilESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  \  all  state  it. 

Mr.  JC»HNSTON.  The  amendment 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation 1 (ill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  W;  l^ON.  Mr.  President,  by  ref- 
erence ti  1  section  108  of  H.R.  3363.  I 
raise  the  defense  of  germaneness. 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XV  [  the  Chair  submits  to  the 
Senate  the  question  of  whether  the 
amendm  mt  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  germane. 
(Puttir  g  the  question.) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendm  ;nt  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senj.te  ruled  the  amendment  not 
germane 

Mr.    ^[cCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  ti  >.  

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question    now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
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ment  and  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
(Putting  the  question.) 
The    amendment    (No.    2353)    was 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
94.  with  amendment  No.  2353,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  to  his  future  intentions  with 
regards  to  dealing  with  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  leasing  restrictions.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  continue  to  deal 
with  this  question  on  appropriations 
bills  rather  than  through  the  ordinary 
legislative  process  which  would  require 
consideration  by  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
further  concerned  that  these  actions 
thwart  the  procedures  established 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  that  piece  of 
legislation  was  as  thoroughly  consid- 
ered as  any  to  ever  come  before  this 
Congress.  It  was  passed  three  times  by 
the  Senate  and  twice  by  the  House. 
Twice  we  had  a  conference  report.  We 
held  13  days  of  hearings  during  which 
time  we  received  a  great  deal  of  expert 
testimony  on  the  issue.  Finally,  the 
bill  was  signed  into  law  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  one  of  the  most  environmen- 
tally aware  Presidents  we  have  ever 
had. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  light  of  the  pains- 
taking care  we  took  with  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  amendments.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  we  would  now  undertake 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  amending  that  bill,  and 
that  we  would  do  so  without  the  bene- 
fits of  either  hearings  or  markups  by 
the  jurisdictional  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  further  con- 
cerned that  we  take  these  actions  in 
the  face  of  declining  Domestic  oil  pro- 
duction, increased  oil  imports,  and 
heightened    tensions    in    the    Middle 

■poet 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree.  Not  only 
does  our  oil-supply  situation  continue 
to  be  tenuous,  but  many  experts  are 
predicting  a  natural  gas  shortage 
within  as  few  as  2  years.  More  than 
half  of  the  oil  and  gas  we  will  need  by 
the  year  2000  has  yet  to  be  discovered, 
and  a  large  portion  of  these  new  dis- 
coveries will  come  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  It  is  ironic  that  we 
make  this  task  even  more  difficult 
than  it  already  is  by  withdrawing  large 
blocks  of  acreage  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  light  of  these 
concerns,  all  of  which  I  share,  would  it 
be  the  Senator's  intention  to  hold  a 


hearing  on  this  issue  in  the  Energy 
Committee  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  my 
desire  to  hold  such  hearings.  I  would 
also  add  that  any  such  hearings  would, 
of  course,  consider  any  relevant  pieces 
of  legislation  filed  with  respect  to  leas- 
ing on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  concern,  and  I  hope  that 
others  in  this  body  will  deal  with  this 
issue  in  the  proper  legislative  manner 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  share  the  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

The  conference  agreement,  includ- 
ing outlays  from  prior-year  budget  au- 
thority and  possible  later  require- 
ments, puts  the  subcommittee  total  at 
$8.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$9.3  billion  in  outlays. 

These  amounts  are  $0.2  billion  above 
the  subcommittee's  first  budget  reso- 
lution 302(b)  allocation  for  budget  au- 
thority and  the  same  as  the  subcom- 
mittee's outlay  allocation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  relationship  of  confer- 
ence agreement  to  the  congressional 
spending  budgets  and  the  President's 
budget  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  REWTED  AGENCIES 
SPENDING  TOTALS-CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

(In  billions  of  dollafs{ 

Fisul  year  1984 


Buctget 
aulhoirty 


Outlay 
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( I )  Less  Itun  J50  million 

Note  Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  conferees  for  working 
out  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  fair 
compromise  between  two  equally  im- 
portant issues— the  reduction  in  our 
economic  deficits  and  the  fill  rate  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR). 

My  strong  interest  in  SPR  first  arose 
from  a  number  of  discussions  with  the 
late  Senator  Jackson  when  I  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  a  staunch 
supporter   of   SPR,   Senator   Jackson 


impressed  upon  me  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  domestic  petroleum  reserve 
to  our  national  security.  He  constantly 
advised  Senators  of  the  strong  linkage 
between  our  national  security  and  our 
energy  security. 

Prior  to  the  recognition  of  our  ex- 
traordinary deficit  projections  for 
fiscal  year  1983-85.  I  consistently 
joined  In  efforts  to  gain  the  highest 
SPR  fill  rates  possible. 

The  efforts  of  Congress  were  suc- 
cessful In  increasing  the  SPR  fill  rate 
substantially  In  the  past  3  years  under 
the  Reagan  administration.  Today. 
SPR  has  reached  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 360  million  barrels  of  oil 
which  will  provide  about  75  days 
supply  to  substitute  for  current  oil 
Import  levels. 

The  current  uru-est  in  the  mid-East, 
particularly  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  has 
brought  to  our  attention  once  more 
the  critical  Importance  of  SPR  In  the 
event  of  an  oil  supply  disruption.  The 
high  risk  to  our  oil  supplies  from  this 
geographic  area  prompted  me  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  the  186.000  barrel  per  day 
fill  rate  which  appears  to  be  a  reasona- 
ble compromise. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
statement  concerning  the  intent  of  the 
language  of  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
terior appropriations  conference 
report  agreed  to  by  this  body  last 
evening.  The  amendment  I  speak  of 
was  made  to  amendment  No.  91  which 
was  reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment and  deals  with  Federal  OCS  leas- 
ing restrictions  off  the  west  coast  of 
Florida. 

Yesterday's  amendment  establishes 
a  30-mile  buffer  zone  in  which  no  oil 
and  gas  leasing  can  occur  during  fiscal 
year  1984  running  along  almost  all  of 
the  west  coast  of  Florida.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  contains  language 
that  negated  this  leasing  restriction  In 
Federal  waters  if  any  State-owned 
lands  within  the  area  described  by  the 
amendment  are.  and  I  quote,  'now  or 
hereafter  subject  to  sale  or  lease  for 
extraction  of  oil  and  gas."  This  limit- 
ing language  operates  only  in  a  pro- 
spective manner.  If  the  State  of  Flori- 
da goes  ahead  with  any  new  lease  sales 
within  State  waters  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  then  the  Federal  ban 
on  Federal  OCS  leasing  will  not  be  In 
effect.  What  I  do  want  to  make  clear, 
however.  Is  that  the  existence  of  active 
leases  In  Florida  State  waters,  which 
were  Issued  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  shall  not  trigger  this  limit- 
ing language  and  cause  the  ban  on 
Federal  leasing  off  Florida's  coast  to 
fall.  The  intent  of  this  limiting  lan- 
guage is  that  it  should  be  applied  pro- 
spectively. 

This  Interpretation  Is  consistent 
with  Senator  Johnston's  feeling  that 
"the  Federal  Government  should  not 


be  prohibited  from  doing  something 
that  the  State  of  Florida  might  do  or 
proposes  to  do." 

This  Interpretation  makes  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  State  of  Florida  to 
withhold  from  any  leasing  sales  within 
State  waters  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  this  Federal  leasing  re- 
striction. I  feel  confident  that  the 
State  will  cooperate  on  this  matter. 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston), 
in  opposing  the  permanent  moratori- 
um on  offshore  leasing  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  off- 
shore United  States  holds  a  great  po- 
tential for  our  future  hydrocarbon  re- 
serves. In  recognition  of  this  fact.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  1978  amendments  to 
the  OCS  Land  Act  which  provide  for 
close  consultation  between  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  affected  coastal 
States  in  balancing  resource  potential 
with  environmental  and  other  Inter- 
ests. The  economic  life  of  this  country 
will  be  seriously  and  adversely  affect- 
ed by  attempts  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose and  direction  of  a  responsible  and 
aggressive  plan.  Some  would  claim 
that,  In  view  of  the  current  oil  glut,  we 
scarcely  need  proceed  with  such  a  leas- 
ing program.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  present  surplus  of 
energy  deliverability  is  no  way  perma- 
nent. Development  of  our  oil  and  gas 
resources  requires  very  long  leadtlmes, 
as  long  as  10  years.  Our  country 
cannot  afford  to  prohibit  development 
of  these  resources  while  continuing  to 
import  at  great  costs  many  billions  of 
barrels  of  oil.  Our  country  will  need 
additional  reserve  capacity  before 
these  leadtimes  can  be  reached.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  S.  1342,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  S.  1342. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2377 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2377. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  7.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  not  more  than  $20,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1984  or  fiscal  year  1985  shall  be  avail- 
able for  domestic  representation  or  enter- 
tainment expenses,  including  official  recep- 
tions. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  from  the  committee's  report: 

In  approving  USIA's  budget,  the  commit- 
tee intends  to  limit  USIA  domestic  represen- 
tation allowances  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
level  of  $10,000.  The  committee  sees  no  jus- 
tification for  a  quadrupling  in  domestic  en- 
tertainment for  high  USIA  officials  at  a 
time  of  record  budget  deficits  and  double 
digit  unemployment. 

The  State  Department  appropria- 
tions measure,  which  I  understand  the 
Senate  may  consider  next,  allows  ex- 
penditures up  to  $50,000  for  domestic 
representation.  This  amendment 
allows  expenditures  of  no  more  than 
$20,000,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

I  have  talked  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  they  have  Indicated  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  strikes  a  bal- 
ance here  that  is  reasonable  and  fair 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  accepta- 
ble on  this  side.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion. I  understand  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time  and  has  signaled  his  ap- 
proval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2377)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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am(  ndment 


PREPUBtlCATION  REVIEW  OF  WRITINGS  OF 
FARMER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  head  of  a  department  or 

;he  Government  may  not.  before 

enforce,  issue,  or  implement 

egulation,  directive,  policy,  deci- 

oiiler  which  (1)  would  require  any 

employee  to  submit,  after  termi- 

employment   with   the   Govern- 

her  writings  for  prepublication 

officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 

_  (2)  is  different  from  the  rules. 

directives,  policies,  decisions,  or 

:ing  to  prepublication  review  of 

)  in  effect  on  March  1.  1983. 

N^ATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    I 

Record  to  reflect  that  I  offer 

on   my   own   behalf 

behalf   of   the   distinguished 

from    Missouri    (Mr.    Eagle- 

has  taken  a  great  personal 

in    this   subject.    I    also   ask 

consent  to  add  as  cospon- 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 

Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 

Senator  from  New  Jersey 

),  and  the  Senator  from 

„.,.  (Mr.  MOYNIHAN). 

PflESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  this 

amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 

attempt    to    alter,    change, 

efijoin,  or  otherwise  in  any  way 

to  affect  the  relevant  provi- 

National   Security   Directive 

si^iply  would  delay  until  April 

the  implementation  of  a  new 

of  censorship  of  the  writings 

citizens  who  have  previously 

ifortant  positions  in  the  Gov- 

of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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not,  at  this  stage  of  the 
,..ig  to  change  the  rules.  We 
this  is  an  important  subject 
ious  subject,  and  let  us  take  6 


aie 


ti  ying 


months  to  look  at  it.  Let  us  take  6 
months  to  review  it. 

What  the  proposal  seems  to  do  is  to 
expand  the  system  of  prepublication 
review  of  the  writings  of  former  offi- 
cials, and  I  understand  the  reasons 
given  for  doing  so.  I  think  we  all  share 
a  certain  sense  of  frustration  in  this 
area.  There  is  President  Reagan's  jus- 
tified concern  about  the  leaks  of  clas- 
sified information  from  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  it  is  shared  by,  I 
believe,  ever  Member  of  the  Senate, 
certainly  by  myself.  Many  of  us  are 
disturbed  that  national  secrets  seem  to 
have  become  the  common  currency  of 
the  daily  press. 

But  the  administration's  response  to 
the  problem  focuses  on  National  Secu- 
rity Decision  Directive  84,  and  this  di- 
rective, issued  last  March,  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  aimed  at  curbing 
leaks.  None  of  these  has  been  more 
controversial  than  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  scope  and  the  coverage  of 
prepublication  censorship. 

National  Security  Decision  Directive 
84  imposes  a  new  duty  on  all  officials 
with  access  to  the  most  sensitive  se- 
crets: Sensitive  compartmented  infor- 
mation. In  the  alphabet  soup  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,  sensitive  compart- 
mented information  becomes  SCI. 

Officials  who  have  had  access  to  SCI 
would  be  required  to  make  a  lifetime 
promise  that,  before  publishing  any 
writing  about  a  broad  range  of  mat- 
ters, they  will  first  submit  their  manu- 
scripts for  censorship  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  be  a  permanent  obli- 
gation. Whether  they  are  young  men 
and  women,  midcareer,  or  live  to  old 
age,  a  promise  binds  them.  It  would 
apply  after  the  official  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment and  returns  to  private  life. 
The  number  of  officials  who  would  be 
required  to  make  this  pledge  is  enor- 
mous. 

We  estimate  100,000  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  and,  of  course, 
many  thousands  of  others  in  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  Energy, 
and  other  agencies.  So  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  issuance  of  National  Secu- 
rity Decision  Directive  84  provoked  in- 
tense criticism  of  the  proposed  censor- 
ship system. 

The  administration  seemed  to  be 
calling— and  I  emphasize  seemed,  be- 
cause all  I  am  asking  for  are  a  few 
extra  months  to  make  sure,  we  are  not 
asking  to  change  the  system  in  any 
way  at  this  point— but  the  administra- 
tion seemed  to  be  calling  for  a  sweep- 
ing program  of  prior  restraint.  Prior 
restraint  has  been  one  of  the  most  om- 
inous phrases  in  our  language,  a  re- 
striction on  free  speech  which  could 
pass  muster  under  the  first  amend- 
ment only  if  compelled  by  the  most 
extraordinarily  dangerous  circum- 
stances. 

Constitutional  considerations  aside, 
many  critics  question  on  policy 
grounds  a  system  which  would  allow 


the  officials  of  one  administration  to 
censor  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors. 

You  can  easily  understand,  I  think 
every  Senator  can  understand,  all 
being  political  creatures,  how  this 
power  could  be  abused,  how  it  could 
deprive  the  Nation  of  an  essential 
policy  resource,  those  frank  and  forth- 
right opinions  of  officials  in  whom  the 
public  has  come  to  repose  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  trust.  I  think  of 
President  Hoover  as  one  of  the  senior 
statesmen  of  America  who  for  a  gen- 
eration was  a  national  resource,  a 
source  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of  in- 
formation. I  think  Secretary  Rusk  oc- 
cupies that  position  today,  and  you 
can  think  of  many  other  examples,  all 
of  whom  would  be  to  some  degree  re- 
stricted in  their  ability  to  give  the 
public  their  writings  as  guidance  for 
the  formulation  of  policy. 

Now  National  Security  Decision  Di- 
rective 84  gave  merely  a  skeletal  out- 
line of  a  planned  program.  Only  on 
the  25th  day  of  August  did  the  admin- 
istration release  its  detailed  plans  for 
the  implementation  of  the  censorship 
program.  Within  3  weeks  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  held  the 
first  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only, 
hearings  that  had  been  held  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  this  program.  Of 
course,  I  must  say,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  bases  for  this  amendment,  this  oc- 
curred only  2  months  ago  and  we 
really  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  program  to  see  what  its 
problems  are  and  see  what  merits  it 
has  in  it.  But  what  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  learned,  I  think, 
was  disturbing.  We  were  struck  by  how 
little  evidence  there  is  that  former  of- 
ficials have  abused  their  trust  by  re- 
vealing classified  information  without 
authorization. 

I  put  the  question  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  together  have  thousands 
of  employees  with  SCI  clearances.  I 
asked  each  of  those  departments  how 
many  times  in  the  past  5  years,  how 
often  in  the  past  5  years,  former  offi- 
cials have  revealed  classified  informa- 
tion without  permission. 

This  is  the  problem  for  which  we 
may  sacrifice  an  important  element  of 
the  first  amendment  protection;  how 
serious  is  the  problem  for  such  a  seri- 
ous sacrifice? 

Well,  the  answer  was  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  said  it  knew  of  no 
incident  in  which  any  former  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  official  had  revealed 
anything.  The  Department  of  State 
said  it  knew  of  no  incident  in  which 
any  former  State  Department  official 
had  revealed  anything.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  one  confirmed 
case  of  a  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation and  one  that  had  been  report- 
ed but  had  never  been  confirmed. 


That  is  the  problem.  No  incidents  in 
5  years  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
no  incident  in  5  years  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  one  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  maybe  one  other. 

Mark  Twain  made  the  famous  state- 
ment which  has  been  quoted  and  pro- 
claimed by  a  great  many  other  people 
since  his  day,  'If  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it."  And  this  might  be  an  appropri- 
ate point  at  which  to  quote  Mark 
Twain.  .„  ^. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr  PERCY.  Would  it  be  that  we 
would  have  a  situation  where  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cy  Vance,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in 
writing  their  memoirs  would  have  to 
submit  those  memoirs  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  You  stated 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  what  level,  knowing 
how  our  Government  operates,  would 
the  Federal  employee  probably  be  at 
who  would  review  those  and  render  a 
judgment  on  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  whether  what  he  said 
might  be  contrary  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests,  and  who  defines  what 
the  national  security  interests  really 
are?  Is  it  possible  to  divorce  it  from  po- 
litical interest? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  chairman  has 
asked  the  right  questions  and,  frankly, 
I  do  not  know  the  answers  because  we 
tried  to  get  some  of  those  answers,  and 
I  do  not  believe  really  that  those  diffi- 
cult questions  have  been  thought  out 
thoroughly. 

All  I  am  suggesting  at  this  point  is 
that  we  wait  6  months  until  we  can  get 
those  answers.  But  it  is  clear  that 
former  Secretaries  of  State,  writing 
their  memoirs  which  are  of  enormous 
policy  value  for  generations,  would 
have  to  submit  the  manuscripts  to 
some  censor  somewhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  ask  how  many  people 
would  this  cover?  Well,  if  it  is  100,000 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  alone, 
you  can  see  that  goes  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  long  way  down  to 
the  civil  service.  ^.  »  ,  ■   ^ 

I  asked  the  question  as  to  what  kina 
of  volume  there  might  arise  here,  and 
the  administration  witness  sort  of 
brushed  that  off  by  saying  "Well, 
probably  less  than  the  applications 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  "  But  I  do  not  think  that  really  is 
a  substantive  answer  because,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested, you  touch  upon  very  delicate 
subjects  that  will  require  not  a  me- 
chanical shuffling  of  papers  but  a 
matter  of  real  judgment  if  a  Secretary 
of  State,  writing  his  memoirs  touches 
upon  a  subject  that  may  be  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  then  incumbent  ad- 
ministration, and  then  who  is  going  to 
make  that  decision  that  this  is  truly  a 


security  matter,  a  security  leak,  and 
who  is  going  to  say  "No.  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  current  political  embarrass- 

So  the  chairman  has  touched  the 
critical  point. 

Let  me  just  say  we  asked  a  number 
of  foUowup  questions  of  the  various 
administrative  agencies  and  of  the  de- 
partments, questions  similar  to  those 
of  the  chairman  and  to  this  day  the 
committee  has  not  yet  received  an- 
swers to  those  questions.  So  that  is  my 
concern. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  also  took  the  testimony  of  a 
panel  of  distinguished  former  officials, 
including  a  former  counselor  to  the 
President,  a  retired  admiral  in  the 
Navy  and  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  and  I  think  that 
the  administration  proposal  got  what  I 
would  call  a  mixed  review. 

Each  of  these  witnesses— I  think 
they  could  be  called  expert  witnesses- 
made  constructive  suggestions  for 
plugging  the  leaks  by  other  methods 
which  relied  less  on  the  principle  of 
prior  restraint. 

Because  I  thought  that  these  sugges- 
tions ought  to  be  considered,  and  be- 
cause the  details  of  the  censorship 
plan  had  been  unveiled  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  I  asked  at  the  hearing 
that  the  administration  delay  full  im- 
plementation until  Congress  had  had  a 
chance  to  comment.  A  few  days  later, 
on  September  23.  Senator  Eagleton 
and  I  wrote  to  the  President  with  a 
similar  request.  We  have  received  no 
positive  response. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances. Congress  must  act.  We  must 
insure  that  the  free  speech  rights  of 
our  most  experienced  public  servants 
are  not  restricted  unnecessarily.  We 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  such  a  drastic  step  is 
warranted.  This  congressional  consid- 
eration must  precede  implementation 
of  the  censorship  plan.  If  trusted  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  sign  sweeping  prepublication  review 
agreements,  Congress  must  first  have 
a  chance  to  assess  the  full  implica- 
tions. ,        ^  ,  . 
Accordingly,  our  amenoment  would 
require  the  administration  to  follow 
the  familiar  formula  of  caution:  stop, 
look,  and  listen. 

The  administration  should  stop  im- 
plementation of  the  censorship  pro- 
gram. Prepublication  review  programs 
which  were  in  place  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  NSDD-84  would  be  uneffected 
by  this  amendment.  These  include  the 
extensive  censorship  systems  of  the 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies. 

The  administration  should  look  at 
the  alternatives  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  both  Senate  and  House  hear- 
ings. The  evidence  produced  so  far 
suggests    that    the    administration    is 


trying  to  solve  a  genuine  problem,  but 
is  going  after  it  with  a  shotgun  when  a 
rifle  may  be  needed.  Perhaps  we  can 
help  to  sharpen  the  administrations 

aim. 

The  administration  should  listen  to 
the  comments  and  suggestions  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  We  share  the 
President's  concern  about  leaks.  Work- 
ing together,  we  may  be  able  to  put  to- 
gether a  program  that  will  plug  leaks 
without  chilling  free  speech.  Further 
investigation  may  show  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  on  the  right  track.  But 
we  will  never  know  if  the  program  is 
locked  into  place  before  Congress  has 
a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.     President,     this     amendment 
would  freeze  the  status  quo  until  April 
15,    1984.    My   colleagues   may   recall 
that  the  implementation  of  another 
controversial    provision    of    NSDD-84 
has  also  been  postponed  to  the  same 
date.  The  late  Senator  Jackson  was  so 
concerned  about  the  directive's  pro- 
posed expansion  of  polygraph  testing 
that,  in  one  of  the  last  of  his  legisla- 
tive   initiatives,    he    led    a   successful 
effort  to  gain  Congress  the  time  to 
take   a   closer   look.   I   urge   my   col- 
leagues to  acknowledge  that  the  cen- 
sorship   provisions    of    the    directive 
raise  similar  disturbing  questions.  If 
we  can  foster  more  care  and  less  haste 
in  this  sensitive  policy  area,  we  will 
have  made  an  important  contribution. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  a  question, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  long  on 
this  anyway. 

But  as  I  read  the  amendment,  this 
would  not  take  effect  before  April  15, 
1984. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  just  asking 
for  6  months  to  look  at  it  because  the 
agencies  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
give  us  the  answers  to  the  questions 

yet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well.  I  believe 
the  Senator  just  said  the  thing  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  protection  of  intelli- 
gence. You  want  to  find  out  how  seri- 
ous it  is  and  what  we  can  do  about  it 
to  stop  it  without  stopping  the  so- 
called  first  amendment  or  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans  who  are 
employed. 

Now  to  me  this  does  not  merit  a 
major  fight.  I  will  remind  the  Senator 
that  when  the  President's  proposals 
first  came  out  they  included  the  poly- 
graph test.  And  you  recall,  when  this 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson— a  proposal  that  I  find  great 
merit  in— we  were  able  to  compromise 
and  put  that  off  for  a  further  study 
which  we  have  done. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Maryland  if  he  does  not  think,  instead 
of  making  an  absolute  prohibition  to 
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a   meeting   of   interested 

produce  a  better  or  equal 
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being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 

Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs, 
Wash  ngton.  DC.  September  23,  1983. 


House, 
.  D.C. 

President:  We  are  writing  to  re- 

you  delay  the  implementation  of 

Security  Decision  Directive  84  so 

can  fully  assess  the  implica- 

controversial  provisions. 

th  five  of  our  colleagues  on  the 

on    Governmental    Affairs,    we 

hearings  on  this  Directive  because  of 

about  several  of  its  provisions. 

all  we  are  troubled  by  the  broad 

ion   review   requirement    which 

Directive  imposes  on  former  Govern- 

.  of  fie  als. 

Cor  stitution  forbids  the  government 

prior  restraints  on  the  speech  of 

urlless  it  can  show  the  most  urgent 

doing  so.  The  implementation 

Directive,  as  it  is  presently  planned, 

a  comprehensive  system  of  prior 

virtually  unprecedented  in  our  na- 

We  are  concerned  that  this 

being  implemented  with  unjusti- 

and  without  any  opportunity  to 

views  of  Congress. 

the    Directive    was    issued   six 

its   skeletal    provisions    have 

out  through  implementing  reg- 

within  the  past  four  weeks. 

that  the  pre-publication  review 

:ontempIated    by    the    Directive 

indertaken  only  after  fair  consid- 

rongressional  views.  Congress  has 

a  chance  to  express  those  views. 

understand  the  haste  to  imple- 


oily 


ment    the    Directive    before    Congress    is 
heard. 

In  addition,  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  its  necessi- 
ty is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  evidence 
that  was  presented  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  on 
September  13  does  not  allay  our  concerns  on 
this  score.  We  learned  then  that  the  Admin- 
istration sought  to  justify  a  program  of 
prior  restraint  that  will  ultimately  affect 
thousands  of  former  officials  on  the  basis  of 
a  record  of  one  or  two  known  unlawful  dis- 
closures by  former  officials  over  the  past 
five  years.  On  this  slim  record,  we  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  need  for  any  expan- 
sion of  pre-publication  review. 

Should  implementation  go  forward,  we  be- 
lieve this  Directive  may  curtail  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  expression  of  thousands 
of  top-level  former  government  officials— 
those  best  able  to  enhance  public  debate— 
and  may  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  public's 
right  to  be  informed. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  Directive  pending 
further  consideration  of  this  important 
issue  by  Congress.  We  intend  to  request  ad- 
ditional hearings  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  understand  that  simi- 
lar action  is  planned  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  believe  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues share  our  concern  that  a  large-scale 
program  infringing  on  important  First 
Amendment  rights  should  not  be  imple- 
mented without  meaningful  consultation 
with  the  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Thomas  F.  Eacleton. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  the  Senator 
ever  receive  an  answer  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  we  got  one  of 
those  White  House  answers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  define  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Even  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  had  those  White  House  an- 
swers, I  guess,  although  you  ought  not 
get  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Do  not  get  me 
started. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  just  read  the 
operative  line.  It  is  only  two  sentences 
long: 

Your  letter  has  been  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's direct  attention  and  is  now  being 
shared  with  the  appropriate  advisers  for  a 
thorough  study  and  review. 

You  know  what  that  means? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  not  exact- 
ly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  You  have  a  vague 
idea. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  a  vague 
idea. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  we  got  that  answer,  we  ended 
up  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  ask  an- 
other question  on  the  same  point? 
Have  you  ever  received  an  answer  that 
makes  a  little  sense? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  now,  could 
we  pursue  this  just  a  bit,  because  I 
said  I  do  not  think  this  merits  a  full 
floor  fight,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  should  be  discussed.  I  know 
my  committee  would  be  very  happy  to 
sit  down  and,  while  I  cannot  say  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  I  feel  that  I 
could  promise  that  the  CIA  and  the 
DIA  would  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
see  if  we  cannot  reach  some  limits  to 
this  whole  problem.  I  think  there  is  a 
problem. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  there  is  no  problem.  I 
agree.  I  cannot  speak  for  my  cospon- 
sors,  but  I  suspect  that  if  we  could 
have  some  assurance  that  the  program 
would  not  be  implemented  prior  to  the 
time  that  we  had  been  able  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  thoughtful  study,  prior 
to  the  time  that  we  got  the  answers  to 
the  questions— legitimate  questions, 
questions  such  as  those  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
just  asked— I  would  prefer  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
just  simply,  arbitrary  6-month  ban. 
But  I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  other  cosponsors  to 
speak  for  themselves  on  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  proposed  that 
question  without  having  even  consult- 
ed with  my  very  able  cochairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 
on  the  floor.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  he  would  lean  in  the  direction  I 
have  recommended  to  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this  whole  thing.  Because  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  intelligence 
matters,  we  are  talking  about  matters 
that  occur  in  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  somebody  might  want  to 
keep  secret.  And,  as  you  know  and  I 
know,  the  most  used  rubberstamp  in 
this  town  is  that  red  one  that  says 
•Top  Secret." 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  idea  of  thrashing  this  out  our- 
selves without  bringing  it  to  a  floor 
fight.  As  of  now,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worthy  of  that  kind  of  attention,  al- 
though I  think  it  has  very,  very  seri- 
ous implications.  Because  once  we  pass 
it  as  an  amendment,  you  know  that  a 
date  certain  does  not  mean  a  thing. 
That  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee makes  a  good  point  and  one  with 
which  I  have  sympathy.  That  is  exact- 
ly the  approach  Senator  Eacleton  and 
I  took.  We  sought  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  general  meeting  in  which  these 
matters  could  be  discussed  while  we 
got  the  information  and  as  long  as  we 
were  assured  that  the  program  would 
be  implemented  while  we  were  sitting 
in  the  room.  So  that  we  had  our  chairs 
pulled  out  from  under  us.  But  we  just 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
satisfaction. 
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Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  standard 
nondisclosure  agreements  have  been 
released  by  the  Justice  Department  on 
the  25th  of  August  and  they  were  offi- 
cially promulgated  a  few  days  later. 
We  are  only  here  out  of  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  lack  of  anyplace  else 
to  go.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  30  seconds  on  Senator  Gold- 
water's  point? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr.     EAGLETON.     The     difficulty 
with  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  that  implementation  has  al- 
ready begun.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were 
still  in  spring  training  or  m  the  bull- 
pen and  not  yet  on  the  playing  field. 
We   are   very   much   on   the   playing 
field,  and  implementation  is  in  proc- 
ess. »   „,  „ 
So  we  need  a  postponement  or  a 
delay  in  order  to  avoid  having  imple- 
mentation become  finalized  within  a 
matter  of  days,  a  few  weeks  at  most. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  suggesting  that  we 
would  have  some  commitment  by  the 
administration  not  to  proceed  with  im- 
plementation while  we  have  this 
agreement.  .    .. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Let   us   get   it 
straight.  I  cannot  commit  the  adminis- 
tration. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  no. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.  But  I  think  I 
can  commit  certain  parts  of  it. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  understand  that.  I 
did  not  mean  that  you  were  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  administration. 
But  that  if,  as  a  result  of  this  colloquy, 
there  is  somebody— we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  point  to  the  gallery  around 
here-but  there  might  even  be  some- 
one in  the  gallery  who  could  whisper 
in  the  proper  ears  and  we  could  get 
that  kind  of  agreement. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Before  I  sit 
down  and  before  the  Senator  from 
New  York  speaks  to  this  subject,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  disagreement-I 
am  addressing  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland-there  is  no  disagree- 
ment in  the  idea  that  certain  informa- 
tion disclosed  by  anybody  can  be 
harmful  to  our  country  but,  I  think, 
more  importantly  than  that,  the  use 
of  name.  rank,  serial  number,  phone 
number,  address  and  so  forth,  can  and 
actually  have  worked  against  the 
safety  of  individuals. 

That  I  think,  is  what  the  President 
was  addressing  himself  to.  It  is  what 
we  in  the  Intelligence  Committee  are 
constantly  concerned  with,  as  well  as 
is  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment. 
What  do  we  do  with  the  publication  of 
matters  which  can  be  dangerous? 

I  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  100,000 
people  working  for  the  Pentagon  ever 
sitting  down  and  writing  anything 
except  a  check  once  in  a  while. 

That  is  one  of  the  results,  I  think, 
that  could  come  from  a  discussion,  a 
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limitation    of    what    we    are    talking 
about. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely right.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
we  have  not  had  that  discussion  up  to 

this  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  suggest  that  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
who  is  cosponsor? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  proceed? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  said 
he  would  like  to  yield  to  his  cosponsor, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.   EAGLETON.    I   would   like   to 
present  my  statement  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Please  do. 
Mr.   EAGLETON.  Mr.   President,   I 
join  with  Senator  Mathias  in  intro- 
ducing today  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department's  authorization  bill, 
which  would  delay  implementation  of 
a  provision  in  the  President's  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  84.  That 
directive,  among  other  things,  would 
require  tens  of  thousands  of  former 
Government  officials  (with  top  securi- 
ty [SCI]  clearance)  to  submit  for  pre- 
publication  censorship  a  vast  number 
of   their   writings   on   issues   of   vital 
public  interest.  Severe  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  are  imposed  for  failure  to 
submit  to  this  procedure.  The  obliga- 
tion to  comply  with  censorship  will 
apply  to  these  individuals  for  life,  pre- 
senting an  imposition  which  amounts 
to  a  flagrant  and  indefensible  violation 
of  the  first  amendment. 

The  depth  of  my  concern  over  the 
unconstitutional  scope  of  this  directive 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  extent  of  my 
dismay  at  the  haste  with  which  the 
administration  seeks  implementation-- 
and  without  meaningful  congressional 
consideration.  While  the  directive  was 
issued  6  months  ago,  only  in  the  past 
few  weeks  have  its  scope  and  detailed 
provisions  become  known  through  re- 
lease   of    implementing    regulations. 
Two  weeks  later,  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental  Affairs   Committee   held   one 
preliminary    hearing    on    this    issue 
which  raised  more  questions  than  it 
answered.    For    this    reason.    Senator 
Mathias  and  I  wrote  to  the  President 
on  September  23,  urging  him  to  volun- 
tarily  delay   implementation   pending 
more  thorough  congressional  review. 
We  have  received  no  positive  response. 
In  the  face  of  the  administration's 
apparent  rejection  of  a  congressional 
role  in  debate  over  an  unprecedented 
Presidential  policy  of  this  nature,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  is  forced  to  be  heard 
legislatively.  This  legislative  effort  is 
patterned  after  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Senator    Jackson    who,    only    a    few 
months  ago,  successfully  urged  delay 
of  another  of  the  directive's  controver- 
sial provisions  relating  to  polygraph 
examinations.  Congress  responded  to 
his  leadership  by  amending  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill. 


providing  a  temporary  moratorium 
which  would  allow  fuller  congressional 
review  of  the  directive's  provision.  We 
believe  that  a  similar  halt  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  prepublication 
review  requirement  is  even  more  es- 
sential. 

There  are  two  substantial  and  fun- 
damental problems  that  I  have  with 
the  President's  prepublication  review 
procedure.  First,  it  is  most  disturbing 
because  it  represents  an  unwarranted 
and  unconstitutional  extension  of  the 
Snepp  principle  enunciated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Snepp  v.  United  States. 
444  U.S.  507  (1980).  It  is  vital  to  recog- 
nize just  how  far  beyond  all  reasona- 
ble limits  the  President  has  extended 
Snepp. 

The  Snepp  case  upheld  the  prepubli- 
cation process  in  the  narrow  context 
of  the  CIA  and  its  unique  mission. 
Frank  Snepp,  a  former  CIA  agent, 
breached  the  secrecy  agreement  he 
signed  by  publishing  a  book  about  CIA 
activities  without  prior  submission  for 
agency  review.  The  Court  found  a 
•breach  of  fiduciary  obligation"  even 
though  the  CIA  discovered  that  the 
book  did  not  contain  any  classified  in- 
formation, and  the  Court  invoked  a 
money  penalty  by  establishing  a  con- 
structive trust  of  the  profits  from 
Snepp's  book  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government. 

Extending  Snepp  beyond  its  facts- 
confined  to  intelligence  agencies— is 
not  wise  policy.  Nor  is  it  what  the 
Court  CQntemplated.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration plunges  ahead,  broadly  apply- 
ing the  censorship  procedure  to  offi- 
cials with  SCI  access,  regardless  of 
their  agency,  or  whether  they  are  pol- 
icymakers or  intelligence  officers.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment alone,  over  100,000  employees 
will  be  affected.  This  is  a  substantial 
leap  from  the  narrow  circumstances 
leading  to  the  Courts  opinion.  Never- 
theless, one  would  have  assumed  that 
since  only  officials  with  access  to  SCI 
must  submit  their  manuscripts,  the 
scope  of  materials  subject  to  deletion 
by  the  Government  would  be  limited 

to  SCI. 

This  is  not  the  case;  the  expansion 
of  Snepp  continues  to  grow.  The  direc- 
tive requires  submission  of  "all  materi- 
als, including  works  of  fiction  *  *  * 
which  contain  or  purport  to  contain 
•  •  •  any  SCI"  or  are  "derived  from 
SCI, "  (paragraph  5).  The  directive  also 
permits  Government  reviewers  to 
delete  information  that  is  •classifi- 
able" (paragraph  1),  or  that  is  "subject 
to  classification"  (paragraph  7).  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  former  CIA  director, 
for  example,  would  know  the  precise 
meaning  of  these  terms,  whether  or 
not  a  classification  stamp  appeared  on 
the  documents  used  in  preparation  of 
a  manuscript,  but  I  seriously  question 
whether  others,  including  many  in 
this  Chamber,  would  understand  the 
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scope  of  prohibition  contemplated. 
The  pre  publication  contract— going 
far  beyon  1  Snepp  and  then  far  beyond 
the  Governments  purported  interest 
in  only  SCI— becomes  a  trap  for  the 
unwary.  Vhe  net  that  the  administra- 
tion has  ;ast  with  this  directive  is,  I 
am  compelled  to  conclude,  far  wider 
thEm  is  proper  and  necessary  and  is 
therefore  unconstitutional. 

Our  society  places  great  weight  on 
the  first  amendement.  The  Supreme 
Court  hail  held  that  "any  system  of 
prior  rest!  aints  of  expression  comes  to 
the  Couri  bearing  a  heavy  presump- 
tion agaikst  its  constitutional  validi- 
ty." New  York  Times  v.  United  States, 
423  U.S.  '  13,  714  (1971).  First  amend- 
ment proi  ection  is  at  its  zenith  when 
restraints  on  political  speech  are  con- 
templated, as  they  are  here.  The  cen- 
sorship Sffstem  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  citizens  from 
criticizing  their  government,  thereby 
muzzling  public  debate.  One  eminent 
first  amer  dment  scholar  espouses  the 
following  view  toward  threats  to 
public  speech  that  is  most  vital  to  our 
form  of  gc  venment: 

To  be  afi  aid  of  ideas,  any  idea,  is  to  be 
unfit  for  self-government.  Any  such  sup- 
pression of  ideas  about  the  common  good, 
the  First  Ai  nendment  condemns  with  its  ab- 
solute disajproval.  The  freedom  of  ideas 
shall  not  b€  abridged. 

A.  Meiklejohn,  "Political  Freedom" 
(1960).  at  28.  This  fundamental  con- 
nection b<  tween  free  speech  and  self- 
govemmei  it  was  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Coirt  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case,  presenting  a  similar  conflict  be- 
tween national  security  and  the  first 
amendment.  In  one  of  the  six  concur- 
ring opini  )ns,  two  Justices  maintained 
that: 

Secrecy  Li  government  is  fundamentally 
anti-democi  atic.  perpetuating  bureaucratic 
errors.  Ope;  i  debate  and  discussion  of  public 
issues  are  \  ital  to  our  national  health.  On 
public  issu«  s  there  should  be  "uninhibited, 
robust,  anc  wide-open  debate."  New  York 
Times  v.  Su  livan.  376  U.S.  254.  269-270. 

New  York  Times  v.  United  States.  403 
U.S.  713,  7  22(1971). 

I  have  hddressed  my  principal  con- 
cern that  ;he  administration's  prepub- 
lication  n  view  procedure  unconstitu- 
tionally e  ctends  the  Snepp  case.  My 
second  ma  jor  objection  to  the  prepub- 
lication  aixeement  concerns  how  it  is 
enforced.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
each  agen  ;y's  review  board  will  consist 
of  objective  personnel,  or  that  screen- 
ing will  b(  neutral  and  not  political.  A 
review  bo  ird  may  consciously  or  un- 
conscious!/ take  a  more  restrictive 
view  of  m  iterial  that  is  critical  rather 
than  favorable  to  the  agency.  More- 
over, the  ( langers  of  having,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Secretary  of  State  in  one  ad- 
ministration have  his  work  reviewed 
and  censo  ed  by  his  immediate  succes- 
sors and  o  jvious. 

There  s  no  assurance  that  the 
review  boi  ird  will  give  rapid  consider- 
ation to  re  viewable  materials.  The  pro- 


cedure is  supposed  to  take  not  more 
than  30  days.  Of  course,  for  newspaper 
articles,  which  are  invariably  time-sen- 
sitive, even  this  delay  would  be  unac- 
ceptable. Moveover,  the  limited  but 
telling  experience  we  have  with  the 
CIA  procedure,  in  operation  for  sever- 
al years,  suggests  that  contested 
review  can  take  months  and  even 
years. 

The  administration  contends  that 
the  agreement  is  enforced  through 
voluntary  compliance.  But  I  believe 
that  the  administration  intends  for 
the  censorship  agreement  to  operate 
more  coercively.  The  agreement  is 
drafted  so  that  the  Government  and 
not  the  individual  will  make  determi- 
nations about  which  materials  qualify 
for  submission.  This  is  because  the 
standard  used  to  make  the  determina- 
tion is  frighteningly  nebulous  and 
only  the  Government  can  know  what 
is  intented  to  be  screened.  Individuals 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  the  language  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  may  well  submit  nearly  all 
their  writings— even  if  they  are  uncon- 
vinced that  any  materials  contain  of- 
fensive information. 

This  dangerous  practical  effect  of 
the  agreement  is  virtually  certain,  es- 
pecially because  an  individual's  good 
faith,  reasonable  conclusion  that  sub- 
mission is  not  required,  would  not  pro- 
vide a  defense  to  a  person  facing  civil 
suit  by  the  Government  for  unlawful 
disclosure.  This  has  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing individuals  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment, replacing  it  with  the  Govern- 
ment's. Former  Attorney  General  Civi- 
letti,  recognizing  how  the  Snepp  prin- 
ciple may  be  expanded  and  miscon- 
strued in  this  and  other  ways,  issued 
guidelines  (quickly  revoked  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan)  which  stated  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the 
degree  of  willfulness  involved  in  an  in- 
dividual's failure  to  submit  material. 
This  surely  would  have  given  this 
whole  process  a  greater  air  of  volun- 
tariness, and  was  an  attempt  to  allow, 
in  the  words  of  former  White  House 
Counsel  Lloyd  Cutler,  "sufficient  play 
in  the  joints  to  accommodate  both 
governmental  and  first  amendment 
needs."  The  President's  directive 
allows  for  no  such  reasonableness. 

The  'I  know  it  when  I  see  it,"  sweep- 
ingly  broad  standard  to  be  applied  by 
Government  censors  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. Floyd  Abrams,  the  noted 
constitutional  lawyer,  made  this  point 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Under  the  new  policy,  there  is  no  need  to 
submit  for  prepublication  review  material 
consisting  "solely  of  personal  views,  opin- 
ions or  judgments"  on  topics  such  as  "pro- 
posed legislation  or  foreign  policy."  But  the 
Catch-22  is  this:  If  the  opinion  even  implies 
"any  statement  of  fact"  that  falls  within 
the  range  of  review,  then  the  material  must 
be  cleared  by  the  government  before  it  is 
p.ublished.  Since  most  opinions  worth  ex- 
pressing about  American  defense  or  intelli- 


gence policies  at  least  imply  some  pro- 
scribed facts,  what  the  new  requirement 
amounts  to  is  a  massive  Intrusion  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  the  right  of  former  officials  to 
speak  and  of  the  public  to  listen. 

•The  New  Effort  To  Control  Infor- 
mation," by  Floyd  Abrams.  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  September  25, 
1983  at  25.  If  former  officials  feel  com- 
pelled to  "err  on  the  side  of  submis- 
sion," or  to  alter  their  writings  in  an- 
ticipation of  censorship,  this  proce- 
dure will  chill  the  exercise  of  free 
speech.  Such  a  result  will  have  grave 
consequences. 

One  of  America's  most  cherished 
values  is  an  open  society  where  people 
are  free  to  speak  their  minds  and  to 
criticize  their  government.  This  open- 
ness would  not  survive  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  screen  the  views  of  those 
best  able  to  enhance  public  debate— 
the  former  Government  officials.  I  be- 
lieve the  active  participation  of  these 
people  in  our  country's  political  dialog 
is  a  precious  national  resource.  We 
need  to  hear  from  people  like  Robert 
McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
just  as  at  some  future  time,  we  will 
benefit  as  a  nation  from  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  Secretaries  Shultz  and 
Weinberger,  Judge  Clark,  and  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick. 

The  administration  can  move  for- 
ward with  a  substantial  prior  restraint 
of  the  first  amendment  only  if  it  has 
satisfied  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
proof  required  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Even  after  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  hearings,  which  afforded 
the  administration  ample  opportunity 
to  state  its  case,  my  view  remains  un- 
changed: the  administration  has  pro- 
duced only  a  scintilla  of  evidence  sup- 
porting its  position.  It  justifies  this 
censorship  program,  that  will  ulti- 
mately affect  tens  of  thousands  of 
former  officials,  on  the  basis  of  a 
record  of  one  or  two  known  unlawful 
disclosures  by  former  officials  over  the 
past  5  years.  There  has  been  no  show- 
ing that  either  case  caused  major 
damage.  This  is  a  slim  record  indeed, 
hardly  mandating  the  rigorous  and  in- 
trusive system  of  Government  sup- 
pression of  information. 

The  directive's  censorship  procedure 
is  unconstitutionally  broad,  suspicious- 
ly vague  and  logically  indefensible.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  has 
been  roundly  criticized  by  the  press. 
Editorials  and  articles  have  uniformly 
regarded  the  directive's  provisions  as 
dangerous  and  ill-conceived.  'Blighted 
public  discourse,"  '  one  newspaper 
charged  it  would  bring.  "Government 
veto  power  over  sensitive  writings,"  ^ 
"stuffing  the  mouths  of  any  and  all 
public  officials  who,  like  Adam  and 
Eve,  have  tasted  of  the  knowledge  of 


'  New  York  Time.s  editorial.  September  22.  1983. 
■  Newsweclt.  September  26.  1983  at  38. 


good  and  evil," '  and  "blueprint  for 
censorship"  *  were  phrases  others  used 
to  interpret  the  directive's  effect. 
Floyd  Abrams  referred  to  the  directive 
as  representing  '"  '  *  a  fearful  ideolo- 
gy that  focuses  intently  on  the  risks  of 
information,  but  not  on  its  benefits. 
Nor  on  the  perils  of  suppression."  > 

Mr.  President,  a  Government  policy 
that  consistently  generates  such  alarm 
merits,  at  a  minimum,  our  closer  scru- 
tiny. Implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Decision  Di- 
rective 84  simply  must  be  halted  to 
permit  responsible  and  thorough  ex- 
amination by  Congress.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  President  can  unilater- 
ally, without  regard  to  Congress,  sub- 
ject former  Government  officials  for 
life  to  a  system  of  prior  restraint  en- 
forced by  court  injunction,  severe  fi- 
nancial penalties  and  possibly  criminal 
sanctions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  would  give  us  time 
to  review  the  risky  course  chosen  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  George 
Ball,  as  delivered  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  George  W.  Ball 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  here  to  urge  your 
committee  to  express  its  disapproval  of  Na- 
tional    Security      Decision      Directive— 84, 
issued  on  March  11.  1983. 

I  do  not  represent  any  organization  or 
other  special  interest.  I  have  been  asked  to 
testify  as  an  American  citizen  with  eleven 
years  service  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  as  Undersecretary— what  is 
now  known  as  Deputy  Secretary— of  State, 
and  a  brief  term  as  United  States  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
1  am  glad  to  be  here,  as  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  potential  harm  that  can  be 
done  by  that  directive  as  it  is  now  drafted.  I 
am  equally  concerned  at  what  it  seems  to 
imply  regarding  the  desire  for  secrecy  on 
the  part  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  directive  requires  that  persons  per- 
mitted access  to  so-called  "Sensitive  Com- 
partmented  Information"  (known  in  the  of- 
ficial vernacular  as  SCI)  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  submit  all  materials,  including 
works  of  fiction,  that  they  may  propose  to 
publish  or  in  any  manner  propose  to  "dis- 
close", if  those  materials  contain  or  purport 
to  contain  any  "information  derived  from 
SCI"  or  which  describe  any  "activities  that 
produce  or  relate  to  SCI"  or  any  classified 
information  from  intelligence  reports  or  es- 
timates. The  agreement  also  applies  to  "any 
information  concerning  intelligence  activi- 
ties, sources,  or  methods '—language  which, 
literally  interpreted,  would  seem  to  include 
such  information  even  though  it  is  not  itself 
classified.  Prior  to  obtaining  a  written  au- 
thorization to  disclose,  the  individual  agrees 
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not  to  discuss  or  show  the  information  to 
anyone  not  authorized. 

The  directive  contains  no  time  limitation. 
Anyone  signing  the  required  agreement 
would  be  bound  by  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  could  not  publish  or  discuss  information 
he  obtained  fifty  years  previously  even 
though  that  information  may  meanwhile 
have  entered  the  public  domain. 

If  administered  as  drafted,  this  directive 
would  required  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
sorship bureaucracy  far  larger  than  any- 
thing known  in  our  national  experience 
There  are,  I  am  told,  about  100,000  people 
in  the  government  with  access  to  SCI  and 
that  number  will  cumulatively  increase  as 
new  personnel  enter  the  bureacracy  and 
sign  the  required  agreement. 

All  persons  with  authorized  access  to  clas- 
sified information  and  SCI  are  now  required 
to  sign  a  nondisclosure  agreement  as  a  con- 
dition of  access.  That  is,  of  course,  an  appro- 
priate requirement;  but  the  new  directive 
goes  far  beyond  that  requirement.  Its  opera- 
tive assumption  is  that  no  official  of  the 
United  States  Government— even  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  Defense  or  the  President's 
National  Security  Advisor— can  be  trusted 
to  exercise  judgment  as  to  what  information 
is  covered  by  the  sweeping  language  of  that 
censorship  requirement  and  might,  if  dis- 
closed, be  harmful  to  United  States  inter- 
ests. After  he  leaves  office  he  must  instead 
submit  anything  he  writes  that  might  con- 
tain information  derived  from  SCI.  or  even 
classified  information,  to  the  judgment  of 
some  junior  bureaucrat  meticulously  follow- 
ing rigid  regulations.  Since,  as  I  know  from 
experience,  no  one  who  has  had  high  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  upper  reaches  of  gov- 
ernment for  any  extended  time  can  possibly 
remember  the  source  of  all  the  information 
to  which  he  has  been  exposed  in  the  course 
of  his  duties,  he  will  feel  under  pressure  to 
err  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  submit  sub- 
stantially all  his  writings  or  even  his  speech 
notes  to  the  censorship  apparatus— waiting 
for  weeks  as  the  cumbersome  machinery 
clips  and  deletes  anything  that  might  con- 
ceivably fall  in  the  offending  classification. 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  directive  will  be 
to  discourage  anyone  who  has  served  the 
government  in  a  sufficiently  elevated  posi- 
tion to  have  access  to  sensitive  information 
from  participating  actively  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  American  policy,  even  though  he 
may  be  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  illumi- 
nating comments  and  advice.  The  onerous 
mechanics  of  such  censorship  and  the  delay 
they  would  impose  would  render  impossible 
informed  comments  on  evolving  events  and 
greatly  inhibit  the  bringing  to  bear  of  past 
experience  on  the  formulation  of  policy. 

Such  a  prospect  is  particularly  alarming 
at  the  present  time,  for  many— even  those  in 
top  positions  of  policy— have  had  little  if 
any  prior  experience  in  foreign  policy  or 
any  knowledge  of  our  history.  Indeed,  if  one 
examines  the  record  of  the  last  few  years,  it 
is  appalling  to  discover  how  often  we  have 
repeated  the  same  mistakes  from  ignorance 
of  our  blunders  of  the  past. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  directive  should 
have  been  thought  necessary.  Any  abridge- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  speech— and  par- 
ticularly the  practice  of  pre-publication  cen- 
sorship—runs counter  to  the  genius  of  our 
democratic  system;  indeed  our  founding  fa- 
thers strongly  affirmed  the  principle  that  a 
democracy  can  govern  wisely  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  informed  public  discussion. 
The  directive  in  question  can  be  justified 

only  if  its  proponents  produce  compelling 

evidence  that  such  an  abridgement  of  free 


discourse  is  absolutely  essential.  They  have 
not  met  that  burden  of  proof;  I  see  no  evi- 
dence they  have  even  tried  to  do  so. 

Obviously  we  should  safeguard  sensitive 
items  of  information  by  reasonable  means; 
but  to  shape  a  prudent  policy  we  must  bal- 
ance a  need  for  particular  safeguards 
against  the  corrosive  effect  of  censorship  on 
our  larger  interests.  Our  current  obsession 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  lead  us  to 
imitate  the  very  Soviet  methods  and  atti- 
tudes our  leaders  most  insistently  deplore. 

Yet  we  see  this  tendency  not  only  in  our 
preoccupation  with  secrecy  but  in  other 
practices  as  well.  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
feels  free  to  interfere  with  governments 
within  its  own  sphere  of  influence  whenever 
they  show  signs  of  weakening  their  full  alle- 
giance to  the  Soviet  system,  we  show  little 
scruple  in  destabilizing  governments  in  our 
sphere  of  influence  that  display  evidences 
of  Communist  influence. 

Those  in  government  are  often  tempted 
by  the  wistful  thought  that  they  could  more 
effectively  conduct  the  nation's  business  if 
the  media  were  content  with  official  publici- 
ty handouts  and  did  not  challenge  their  sub- 
stance. They  would  be  even  happier  if  those 
with  prior  government  experience  were  not 
looking  over  their  shoulder  and  subjecting 
current  policy  to  the  test  of  prior  experi- 
ence—those hard  lessons  derived  from  trial 
and  error.  Moreover,  as  we  have  learned  to 
our  sorrow  during  these  past  few  years.  Ad- 
ministrations are  often  tempted  to  use  the 
classification  procedures  to  conceal  or  con- 
fuse actions  or  policies  and  protect  our  po- 
litical leaders  from  embarassment  for  their 
own  follies  or  misdeeds.  So  we  must  be  sure 
that,  in  the  name  of  security,  we  do  not 
adopt  measures  that  discourage  the  revela- 
tion or  discussion  of  actions  and  policies 
that  violate  the  standards  we  purport  to 
follow  Eis  a  nation.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  in- 
justices that  might  be  done,  the  follies  that 
might  be  committed,  and  the  messes  that 
might  develop  were  the  Executive  Branch 
to  be  able  to  prevent  such  public  exposure 
and  the  scrutiny  of  those  best  qualified  by 
experience  to  question  policies  and  actions 
that  violate  our  avowed  standards  and  prin- 
ciples. 

On  the  basis  of  the  considerations  I  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  committee  express 
its  opposition  to  the  requirement  of  pre- 
publication  censorship  contained  in  the 
present  directive,  since  the  Administration 
has.  to  my  knowledge,  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  current  nondisclosure  agreements 
are  not  fully  adequate.  In  addition.  I  hope 
this  committee  will  also  express  its  disap- 
proval of  the  provisions  of  the  directive  that 
subject  all  individuals  having  access  to  clas- 
sified information  to  submit  to  polygraph 
examinations  at  the  option  of  the  agency 
for  which  they  work  and  permit  that  agency 
to  decide  what  adverse  consequences  will 
result  from  an  employee's  refusal  to  submit 
to  such  an  examination.  Only  those  with  ig- 
norance of  or  contempt  for  our  laws  and  tra- 
ditions could  have  written  such  a  provision. 
The  courts  have  consistently  held  that  the 
refusal  to  take  a  polygraph  examination 
should  not  be  admitted  in  evidence.  They 
have  explicitly  recognized  the  fallibility  of 
such  examinations  and  the  injustice  that 
would  follow  if  a  negative  inference  were 
drawn  when  an  American  citizen  stood  on 
his  rights  and  refused  to  run  the  risks  of  an 
erroneous  judgment  resulting  from  a  poly- 
graph examination. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  this  committee  will  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom  of  public  discussion  and  the  avoid- 
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official  coverups  by  objecting  to  this 
..._.  directive. 

E^GLETON.   Mr.   President.   I 
floor. 

)YNIHAN  and  Mr,  DENTON 
^^  the  Chair. 

I^ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
rom  New  York. 
)YNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Pijesident,  I  rise  in  support  of 

offered  by  the  distin- 

Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
and     his     equally     distin- 
colleague,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  I  am  pleased 
this  measure  which  will 
the  implementation  of  what 
to   be   an   unwarranted   and 
btoad  new  system  of  censorship 
._  and  speeches  of  former 
...  officials.  The  delay  will 
executive  branch,  as  well  as 
as    the    distinguished 
my    revered    and    beloved 
of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
;,  an  opportunity  to  consider 
of  this  action.  I  should  like 
..  the  history  of  this  matter 
c  early  demonstrates  the  need 
1  imendment. 
M^rch   11,   1983,  the  President 
directive  intended  to  prevent 
disclosures  of  classifed 
through    leaks    to    news 
singular  feature  of  this  direc- 
it  requires  prepublication 
of  articles  and  books  writ- 
I  olicymaking  Government  em- 
lafter  they  leave  Government, 
have  had  access  to  sensitive 
information    (SCI)— 
intelligence    information    to 
iccess    is    limited    to    protect 
md  methods.  Suffice  it  to  say 
are   as   many   as   200,000 
iirith  SCI  clearances,  including 
lumber  of  executive  level  of f i- 
the  Departments  of  Defense 
and    the    White    House— 
who    can    and    do    contribute 
public  debate  after  they  leave 
Mr.  Floyd  Abrams,  a  distin- 
authority  on  the  first  amend- 


St  ite 


i^s 


ot  serves: 


the  most  important  speech  that 
our  society  would  be  subjected  to 
ntal  scrutiny  and  that,  if  the  gov- 
in  power  decided  that  something 

be  written  or  said,  to  judicial 


sbme  time,  the  Central  Intelli- 
A  gency  and  the  National  Securi- 
Agefcy  have  obliged  their  former 
to  seek  review  prior  to 
disclosure  of  any  information 
intelligence  activities.  This 
reaionable  rule  given  the  complete 
of  their  personnel  in  the 
secrecy  and  their  perhaps  not 
altogether  keen  sense  of  what  is  and  is 
not  cla  sif ied,  that  merges  so  much  in 
their  WDrk,  and  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  woi  k  at  the  levels  of  policy  forma- 
tion. T  lere  has  been  no  objection  to 


this  restriction  on  NSA  and  CIA  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  policy  formation  that  is  princi- 
pally recounted  by  the  memoirs  of 
former  Government  officials,  not  the 
carrying  out  of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  prepublica- 
tion review  program  of  the  NSA,  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  wrote  to  us 
urging  that  we  reject  it.  I  have  in- 
quired of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
NSA,  has  there  been  a  disclosure  of 
classified  intelligence  by  a  former  non- 
NSA,  employee  in  published  writings? 
The  general  counsel  believes  there  has 
been  one  and  understandably  did  not 
feel  free  to  give  us  the  details,  and  we 
did  not  need  the  details.  But  one. 

Read  the  front  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  or  the  national  press  on  any 
given  day  and  see  if  you  can  count  as 
few  as  one,  given  in  an  unauthorized 
matter. 

That  is  our  problem,  Mr.  President. 
Not  an  open  publication,  signed,  pub- 
lished, acknowledged.  The  executive 
branch  told  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
found  only  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  former  Government  employees 
disclosed  classified  information  in  pub- 
lished writings. 

What  would  be  a  problem  is  the  sti- 
fling of  free  speech  with  respect  to 
areas  of  the  utmost  public  need.  The 
memoirs  of  our  Secretaries  of  State 
and  National  Security  advisers  and 
such  like  have  typically  argued  the 
justification  for  the  policies  they  set 
forward.  They  are  policy  issues  which 
continue. 

The  pattern  of  these  memoirs  began, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  James 
Madison,  who  liked  writing.  President 
Grant  wrote  his  memoirs  because  he 
very  much  needed  the  money  for  his 
family.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
never  wrote  his  memoirs  as  President, 
but  he  kept  writing  books  because  he 
could  not  help  himself  in  that  regard. 
That  is  one  matter  with  respect  to 
which  he  could  not  exercise  his 
famous  self-control.  But  since  the 
Second  World  War,  it  has  been  a  pat- 
tern of  American  public  discourse  that 
former  officials  and  often  future  offi- 
cials argue  their  case  when  they  leave 
Government,  sometimes  to  justify 
themselves— well,  always  to  justify 
themselves— (I  speak  as  one  about 
which  no  exception  could  be  made)— 
but  also  to  argue  that  a  policy  ought 
to  be  continued  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  where  a  policy  was  mistaken,  it 
ought  to  be  changed. 

There  are  policies  with  respect  to 
continuing  relations  in  the  world,  and 
the  debate  continues  about  them. 
What  these  men  and  women  have  to 
say  is  relevant  to  the  debate.  Their 
books  are  published  because  they  are 
read.  They  are  not  always  read  in  the 
number  that  the  publishers  have  an- 
ticipated,  if   we   can   believe   the   ad- 


vances that  are  offered,  but  they  are 
read.  And  they  do  serve  a  purpose. 
This  new  secrecy  agreement  would,  as 
a  practical  matter,  put  them  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  just  stifling  free  speech,  but  it 
is  limiting  public  discourse  on  matters 
which  we  would  most  wish  to  see  ad- 
vanced. 

Officials  at  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  and  other  nonintelli- 
gence  agencies,  while  having  access  to 
sensitive  information,  must  and  do  ad- 
dress vital  national  security  issues 
without  using  classified  information. 
They  do  this  every  day  at  congression- 
al hearings,  in  speeches  and  press  con- 
ferences. Moreover,  it  has  not  been  un- 
common for  these  officials  to  write 
books  after  they  leave  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  submit,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  all  or  portions  of  the  manu- 
scripts for  prepublication  review  by 
their  former  employers. 

May  I  say  that  this  sensible  practice 
of  some  of  our  former  leaders  suggests 
a  basis  for  establishing  a  system  that 
relies  primarily  upon  voluntary  coop- 
eration—one in  which  compulsory 
review  is  strictly  limited  to  cases  in 
which  the  former  Government  official 
knows  or  is  uncertain  that  his  manu- 
script contains  sensitive  classified  in- 
formation. It  strikes  me  as  curious 
that  the  new  directive  appears  to  call 
for  a  mandatory,  and  most  likely,  inef- 
ficient censorship  bureaucracy.  This 
from  a  President  who  staunchly  op- 
poses intrusive  big  Government,  and, 
indeed,  advocates  private  voluntary 
action,  as  an  alternative  to  governmen- 
tal programs,  to  meet  basic  social 
needs. 

Moreover,  this  call  for  a  censorship 
bureaucracy  would  have  little  impact 
on  the  leak  problem.  At  recent  hear- 
ings the  executive  branch  was  able  to 
identify  only  one  instance  in  the  last  5 
years  of  an  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  information  in  the  writings 
of  former  nonintelligence  agency  em- 
ployees. This  is  not  surprising.  Former 
officials  who  participated  in  public 
debate  typically  do  so  in  open  fashion. 
In  contrast,  leaks  typically  come  from 
current,  anonymous  Government  offi- 
cials. 

With  something  such  in  mind,  on 
March  22  I  wrote  the  President  enclos- 
ing a  more  or  less  routine  press  report 
of  that  day  citing  'senior  Reagan  ad- 
ministration" officials  and  such  like 
letting  us  in  on  details  of  "low  altitude 
flights  by  U.S.  spy  planes"  flying 
about  Central  America.  I  said  I  as- 
sumed there  would  be  a  "thorough  in- 
ternal executive  branch  investigation 
of  this  matter"  and  asked  if  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  might  be  favored 
with  a  copy  of  the  findings.  On  May  5, 
I  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent following  additional  apparent 
leaks  of  classified  information— includ- 
ing a  National  Security  Council  docu- 
ment   on    covert    action    in    Central 


America— In  press  reports  sourced  to 
administration  officials.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  back  on  the  results. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  asked  similar 
questions  in  our  hearing.  I  said: 

Now,  if  you  really  want  to  get  to  high 
public  officials  who  are  making  disclosures 
of  classified  information,  who  are  you  going 
to  put  at  the  President's  elbow  during  his 
press  conferences  when  he  decides  to  reveal 
some  national  secret? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  a  matter  of  his 
judgment  of  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  right.  Let  me 
say  I  did  not  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Nor  have  I.  I 
would  like  sometime,  if  I  can  get  pre- 
publication  clearance,  to  publish  my 
correspondence  with  the  administra- 
tion asking  have  you  looked  into  the 
following  in  the  Washington  Post  or 
New  York  Times  or  Los  Angeles 
Times?  We  could  write  a  letter  a  day 
without  fear  of  excessive  correspond- 
ence because  they  do  not  write  back. 
And  we  know  this. 

If  the  investigative  procedures  of  the 
President's  March  11  directive  are  fol- 
lowed, I  believe  the  administration  will 
learn  that  the  sources  of  leaks  are 
more  likely  to  be  Presidential  advisers, 
rather  than  defense,  foreign  affairs,  or 
intelligence  professionals. 

Mr.  President,  I  raised  the  foregoing 
concerns,  first,  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation on  April  25  and,  again,  in  re- 
marks  on   the    floor   on   May    19.    It 
seemed  that  the  effect  of  the  directive 
could  well  be  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the   ability   of   the    public   to   be    in- 
formed about  their  Government.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  I  spoke,  the  direc- 
tive's   implementing    regulations    had 
yet  to  be  written.  It  was  my  hope  then 
that  my   views,   as   well   as   those   of 
others,  would  be  taken  into  account  by 
those  responsible  for  drafting  the  im- 
plementing rules  so  that  they  could 
accommodate  first  amendment  values. 
Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  new  standard  form  secrecy  agree- 
ment—the adoption  of  which  was  an- 
nounced on  August  24— is  a  significant 
disappointment.    The    nature    of    the 
former  employee's  commitment  under 
the  agreement  is  conveyed  in  language 
that  challenges  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ob- 
scurity. Indeed,  I  would  go  further  to 
say  that  this  language  appears  to  have 
been  modeled  on  some  of  the  worst 
written  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Paragraph  5  requires  that  a 
former  official  submit  for  review  any 
information  he  contemplates  publish- 
ing concerning  intelligence  activities- 
even  if  the  information  is  unclassified 
and  even  if  it  has  been  10,  20,  or  more 
years  since  his  departure  from  Gov- 
errmient  service.  In  an  apparent  effort 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  submission  re- 
quirement the  following  sentence  was 
included  in  paragraph  5: 


However,  I  am  not  required  to  submit  for 
review  any  such  materials  that  exclusively 
contain  information  lawfully  obtained  by 
me  at  a  time  when  I  have  no  employment, 
contact  or  other  relationship  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  which  are  to  be  published 
at  such  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  this  provision  is  the  work 
of  a  committee.  And  a  committee  of 
lawyers  at  that.  Syntactical  awkward- 
ness and  negative  formulation  are 
their  hallmark.  If  the  however  clause 
is  given  a  strict  literal  reading,  it 
means  that  former  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  would  have  to  clear  a 
manuscript  quoting  and  commentating 
on  William  Colby's  unclassified  mem- 
oirs of  his  CIA  experience.  Honorable 
Men,  if  he  (Mr.  Weinberger)  read  the 
book  while  he  served  at  the  Defense 
Department;  but  he  would  not  have  to 
clear  the  manuscript  if  he  read  the 
book  before  or  after  he  served  as  De- 
fense Secretary.  It  appears  as  though 
some  neoscholastic  spirit  has  inspired 
this  clause.  Surely  a  system  of  censor- 
ship which  turns  on  when  a  Cabinet 
Secretary  reads  open  source  material 
is  in  the  same  league  with  a  philoso- 
phy which  speculates  about  the 
number  of  angels  which  can  fit  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  But  it  is  not  a  practica- 
ble system.  Nor  is  it  a  prudent  system. 
Now,  we  are  a  grownup  country. 
This  cries  for  further  inquiry. 

To  avoid  absurd  results,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  however  clause  should  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  preclude  any  sub- 
mission requirement  if  the  former  offi- 
cial publishes  material  which  merely 
cites  or  draws  on  information  in  the 
public  domain— that  is.  which  is  ob- 
tained or  obtainable  while  he  is  not 
employed  by  the  Government.  Of 
course,  classified  information  may  be 
in  the  public  domain  as  a  result  of  un- 
authorized disclosure— for  example, 
leaks.  Certainly,  a  former  official  may 
speak  or  write  in  a  manner  to  avoid  ex- 
press or  implied  confirmation  of  such 
information. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  interpretation 
to  rehabilitate  a  seriously  flawed 
effort  to  place  limits  on  an  unreason- 
able and  sweeping  submission  require- 
ment. However,  unless  the  executive 
branch  modifies  the  agreement  or  pro- 
vides an  authoritative  interpretation, 
former  officials  will  have  to  proceed  at 
their  peril  in  speaking  out  on  crucial 
issues  of  public  policy.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  crucial  issue  than  arms  con- 
trol. Let  us  suppose  that  3  years 
hence,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  prepares  an  op-ed  piece 
containing  the  following  remark: 

The  proposed  START  Treaty  is  not  in  the 
Nation's  interest,  as  National  Technical 
Means  will  not  permit  adequate  verification 
given  deception  and  camouflage  techniques. 
Must  he  submit  it  to  censorship  by 
his  successor?  I  do  not  believe  he 
should  be  required  to  do  so.  Public 
debate  is  enhanced  when  former 
policy    officials    can    promptly    and 
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freely  offer  an  opinion  which  draws  on 
their  experience,  but  does  not  disclose 
classified  information.  Surely  the  hy- 
pothetical statement  does  not  compro- 
mise any  secrets.  It  is  essentially  an 
opinion  and  the  only  facts  mentioned 
are  well  known  to  the  public:  That  we 
have  satellites  that  collect  information 
on  strategic  arms  and  that  deception 
and  camouflage  techniques  can  be 
practiced. 

Nevertheless,  the  former  Secretary 
could  not  be  certain  from  a  reading  of 
the  new  nondisclosure  agreement  that 
his  successor  will  agree  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  submit  his  proposed  state- 
ment. He  may  not  want  to  take  the 
risk  that  the  Justice  Department  will 
institute  a  civil  action  against  him. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  chilled  and  forbear 
from  speaking  out.  The  new  agree- 
ment does  not  clearly  preclude  this 
result.  And  until  it  is  amended  or  offi- 
cially interpreted  to  do  so  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment.  I  would  hope 
that  the  executive  branch  would  take 
appropriate  action  to  remedy  its  flaws. 
If  it  does  not,  I,  for  one,  would  support 
a  legislative  approach. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  see  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  press  this  amendment,  adopt 
this  amendment,  enact  it.  and  then  sit 
down  in  good  faith  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  say.  "Now.  what  is  the 
problem  you  are  trying  to  solve?  We 
want  to  solve  it  with  you."  In  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  we  have  just  re- 
ported out  a  bill  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  which  does, 
indeed,  provide  further  restrictions  on 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  access  to 
documents  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  We  felt  that  there  were  cer- 
tain areas  the  acts  search  and  review 
requirements  inhibited  the  work  of 
the  Agency,  inhibited  cooperation 
with  it  by  other  intelligence  services 
and  we  did  not  want  a  third  of  the  em- 
ployees of  our  intelligence  community 
going  through  files  only  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  no  meaningful 
information  that  could  be  declassified 
and  released  to  the  public.  We  did  it 
then.  And  we  could  do  it  here,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me.  but  first  we  must  prevent 
this  new  prepublication  review  re- 
quirement from  going  into  effect;  for 
it  is  a  violation  of  our  constitutional 
values,  if  not  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  That  is  my  judgment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  briefly  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  cannot  allow  this  implementation 
of  National  Security  Decision  Direc- 
tive 84  to  go  into  effect  without  at 
least  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  damage  it  is  going  to  do. 
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Senator  from  New  York 

hat  he  has  written  books.  He 

very  modest  in  his  descrip- 

1  hem.  They  are  informative. 

readable  books  which  is 

can  be  said  for  many  pub- 

._  volumes  that  come  out 

But  take  the  Senator  him- 

i  las  been  exposed  to  a  level  of 

information    that    would 

within  the  purview  of  this 

if  it  is  going  to  be  imple- 

liiore  broadly  than  the  present 

jmits  that  cover  the  Central 

Agency  and  other  intelli- 

Even  I  in  my  modest 

been  exposed  to  some  of 

of  information. 

do  you  handle  a  Secretary 

memoirs?  The  chairman  of 

Relations     Committee 

question.  Who  is  going  to 

cjeorge  Shultz'  memoirs?  Is  it 

be  a  friendly  censor  in  the 

linistration  or  an  unfriendly 

„  the  next  administration? 

MpYNIHAN.  Would  the  Sena- 

me  to  make  the  observation. 

it  be  George  Shultz  censor- 

DWr-n  writing  out  of  a  sense, 

did  make  that  conmiitment 

honorable  man  he  will  abide 

little  as  he  might  think  it  a 

)ne. 

M  VTHIAS.  That  is,  of  course,  a 

I  he  chilling  effect  of  this  sug- 

We    simply    do    not    know 

ibout  it  yet,  and  that  is  the 

purpose  for  being  here  today. 

want  more  time  to  find  out 

re4lly  is  involved. 

addressed  the  Chair. 
^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 
DPNTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  try 
all  the  opinions  offered  by 
distinguished  Senator  from 
or  the  learned  Senator  from 
Yo^-k.  but  I  must  register  some 
with    the    amendment 
with  information  and 
Tom  those  who  are  in  position 
this  sort  of  matter. 

that  the  two  Senators  are 

the   letter   to   the   Senator 

from  the  Director  of 

Security  Agency.  Previ- 

has  been  made  by  their 

referring  to  one  case  and  the 

very  few  details  were  offered 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  at  all 

in    this    remark,    but 

years  in  the  military  I  am 

hundreds  of  cases  in  which 

leak   been    identified    great 

wt>uld  have  been  avoided.  Usual- 

a  combination  of  perhaps  2- 

of  information  which  in 

might  constitute  no  threat 

nktional  security. 

MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator 

a  brief  comment?  Just  so  that 

the  focus  of  this  amendment 

i,e  are  not  talking  about  leaks. 

DfeNTON.  I  realize  that. 


sure 

cf 
M  iryland 
Nat  ional 
mei  tion 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  leaks.  We  are  talking  about  pub- 
lished materials  of  former  officials. 

Mr.  DENTON.  But  the  same  ration- 
ale applies  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponse you  received  which  lacked  de- 
tails regarding  the  examples  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  past.  That  is  why 
I  made  the  remark.  I  am  aware  of 
what  the  amendment  consists  of. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  his  view  of  that. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, would  say  that  there  had  been 
only  one  confirmed  case  if  there  had 
been  more. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  did  not  mention 
only  one  case.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  witnesses  before 
the  committee  said  that. 

Mr.  DENTON.  According  to  this 
letter,  there  is  a  discrepancy,  which 
the  letter  indicates.  The  letter  from 
the  National  Security  Agency  Direc- 
tor, Lt.  Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer,  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  my  concern  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  1984  which  you  recently 
introduced.  The  effect  of  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it.  would  be  to  preclude  the 
implementation  or  enforcement  of  a  govern- 
ment prepublication  review  policy  with  re- 
spect to  government  employees,  at  least 
after  they  have  left  government  service, 
except  as  such  policies  may  have  been  in 
effect  on  March  1,  1983.  As  you  are  aware,  a 
general  program  requiring  individuals  with 
access  to  Sensitive  Compartmented  Infor- 
mation (SCI)  to  submit  intended  disclosures 
for  prepublication  review  was  instituted  In 
March.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  to  preclude  implementation  of 
this  program.  Since,  in  my  opinion,  the  pre- 
publication  review  program  applicable  to  In- 
dividuals with  access  to  SCI  is  useful  for  the 
protection  of  National  Security  Agency  in- 
formation, I  am  naturally  apprehensive  over 
the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  next  paragraph  is  important: 

NSA  has  had  in  effect  for  some  years  reg- 
ulations establishing  a  prepublication 
review  program  for  NSA  personnel;  this  pro- 
gram would  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. However,  the  general  extension  of  a 
prepublication  review  program  to  recipients 
of  NSA  information  only  commenced  as  a 
result  of  the  March  1983  directive.  If  imple- 
mentation of  the  directive  is  halted,  many 
persons  who  receive  our  most  highly  classi- 
fied signals  intelligence  information  would 
be  excused  from  obligations  now  in  effect  to 
submit  materials  for  prepublication  review. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  most  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  classified  signals  in- 
telligence are  by  non-NSA  personnel,  and, 
based  on  this  experience.  I  have  considered 
the  general  prepublication  review  program 
for  individuals  with  SCI  access  throughout 
government  to  be  a  significant  step  in  pro- 
tecting sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods. 
He  continues  in  that  vein. 


I  do  not  wish  to  presume  upon  the 
wisdom  or  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  I  have  asked  with 
good  will  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  he,  in  good  will,  responded, 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  is  trying  to  accumulate 
examples  which  might  be  sufficiently 
convincing,  we  should  postpone  until 
Monday  next  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  re- 
sponded that  he  would  concur  if  I 
could  get  an  approval  from  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  However,  I  was 
unable  to  do  so.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wishes  to  finish  his  bill 
today— wanted  it  through,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  of  1  o'clock  today— so  we  are 
at  some  kind  of  stalemate. 

I  should  like  to  offer  further  infor- 
mation in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  will  take  only  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  might  be  useful  to 
make  a  comment  or  two  on  the  NSA 
letter  while  that  subject  is  up. 
Mr.  DENTON.  May  I  finish? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  DENTON.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  more  per- 
spective on  the  NSA  letter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  one 
thing  at  this  point,  because  it  seems  to 
be  a  personal  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  He  said  that  perhaps 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  were  reluctant  to  dis- 
close publicly  their  concerns  about 
some  disclosures. 

Mr.  DENTON.  No.  some  details 
about  previous  examples. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  at  the  hearing,  we  invit- 
ed each  of  those  Departments  to  make 
a  classified  submission  on  anything  of 
that  sort  they  knew  about,  which 
would  be  held  in  confidence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  classification  law.  Not 
one  word  of  reply  was  received. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  have  heard  recently 
that  few  regard  a  Senate  hearing  room 
as  a  confessional.  Without  any  reflec- 
tion upon  any  of  us,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  leaks  from  staffers  and 
others  in  this  body  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  reputation  of 
Senator  Goldwaters  committee  has 
been  excellent.  They  have  been  the 
trustees  of  the  highest  secrets  of  this 
Government. 
Mr.  DENTON.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  accept  an  implication  that  there 
have  been  Senate  leaks. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  believe  there  have 
been    Senate    leaks,    not    necessarily 


from  that  conunittee,  but  I  believe 
there  have  been  leaks  from  both 
Houses.  I  might  have  been  the  source 
of  one,  myself. 

My  book  was  submittted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  voluntarily,  and 
they  found  inadvertent  disclosures  in 
it.  I  voluntarily  assented  to  the  dele- 
tions of  those  portions  from  the  book. 
I  agree  with  sunshine  in  Govern- 
ment. I  assure  my  colleagues  that  op- 
position on  my  part  to  this  amend- 
ment is  not  arbitrary.  It  is  one  born  in 
the  knowledge  that  men  have  died  be- 
cause of  inadvertent  disclosures. 

Let  me  offer  one  example.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  little  beside  the  point,  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  informative  and  rela- 
tive. ,     . 

Before  the  raid  on  Vinh  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  retaliation  for  some- 
thing that  had  been  done  to  our  side, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  on  the  radio  and  television,  mis- 
takenly thinking  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  carrier  commander  that 
the  strike  had  been  launched  against 
Vinh.  He  thought  that  the  carrier 
commander,  in  saying:  "The  strike  has 
been  launched,"  meant  that  the  planes 
had  hit  the  target. 

So  the  President  went  on  the  air  and 
said  to  the  world:  "We  have  struck 
Vinh."  ^      , 

We  had  not  struck  Vinh.  The  planes 
were  en  route.  The  antiaircraft  batter- 
ies were  alerted,  and  we  lost  some  good 
men  that  day  by  an  inadvertent 
remark  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  this  example  regarding 
security  requirements  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

But  I  ask  that  we  not  try  today  to 
impose  a  6-month  delay  without  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  matters  by 
the  whole  Senate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  gallant  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  earned  the  respect  of 
this  Nation  as  few  men  in  our  time, 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  the  inad- 
vertent mistake  of  a  President,  and  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  well-  or  ill- 
intentioned  disclosure  of  information 
by  persons  in  office  secretly  to  the 
press.  We  are  talking  about  books  and 
articles  published. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  is  why  I  offered 
the  example  of  my  book. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  we  are  talk- 
ing about  books  and  articles  published 
by  persons  not  perhaps  with  the 
degree  of  intense  sense  of  Nation  and 
honor  that  the  gallant  Senator  from 
Alabama  brings  to  this  Chamber,  as  he 
brought  to  his  career,  but  honorable 
men  and  women  not  intending  any 
harm  to  their  Nation. 

NSA  and  the  CIA  have  to  do  this  be- 
cause much  of  what  their  employees 
deal  with  is  simply  technical;  and  if 
adversaries  know  what  we  know,  then 
we  have  lost  what  we  know. 

I  understand  the  one  case  cited  by 
NSA  involved  a  former  contract  em- 


ployee. I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  imag- 
ine that  he  was  involved  in  some  very 
sensitive  activity  and  may  well  have 
given  a  paper  at  the  American  Society 
of  Engineers. 

But  that  is  not  the  leak  problem. 
Our  problem  is  the  deliberate  disclo- 
sure of  sensitive  information  by  per- 
sons within  Government,  some  of 
them  intending  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  administration,  some  willing 
to  block  it.  You  typically  find  that 
there  is  a  policy  fight  going  on.  That  is 
a  problem  of  morale  and  self-regard 
and  standards.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  inhibition  of  free  speech 
which  is  what  the  published  material 

is. 
Mr.   DENTON.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   I   am   happy   to 
yield. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  happy  to  hear  the  consid- 
ered and  very  generous  remarks  re- 
garding me  personally. 

I  would  say  that  if  anything  my  in- 
advertent disclosure,  which  would 
have  gone  through  and  done  this 
Nation  some  harm,  as  the  Senator 
says,  came  from  someone  who  was  at 
least  trying  to  be  honorable  but  made 
an  error.  If  my  book  had  been  pub- 
lished with  that  information  there,  it 
would  have  done  harm  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  review  only  took  a  few  days.  I 
now  wish  to  offer  the  statistics  regard- 
ing prepublication  reviews  which  have 
taken  place  so  far. 

There  seems  to  be  an  implication  of 
great  delays,  but  the  statistics  which  I 
offer  today  are  to  the  contrary.  The 
directive,  in  fact,  requires  the  review 
to  be  conducted  within  30  days  of  sub- 
mission. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  CIA  con- 
ducted 213  such  reviews  and  complet- 
ed the  same  within  an  average  of  13 
days. 

For  short  writings,  the  reviews  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  of  hours. 

I  have  heard  suggested  that  to  date 
the  administration  has  cited  only  one 
or  two  instances  in  the  past  5  years  in 
which  former  officials  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, or  Defense  Departments  have  re- 
vealed classified  information  without 
authorization. 

The  fact  is  that  since  1977  some  929 
items  have  been  submitted  to  the  CIA 
for  prepublication  review,  of  which 
241  contained  classified  information 
that  was  protected  by  the  directive 
and  was  accordingly  deleted. 

I  believe  that  all  241  of  those  exam- 
ples were  written  by  men  who  were  at 
least  as  honorable  as  I  and  indeed  per- 
haps as  honorable  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


In  addition,  many  Government  em- 
ployees who  did  not  necessarily  have 
access  to  sensitive  compartmented  in- 
formation, voluntarily  submit  writings 
for  prepublication  review. 

In  conclusion,  at  this  point  let  me 
just  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  clas- 
sified information  must  be  protected 
from  even  an  inadvertent  disclosure 
from  those  within  our  Government 
who  have  lawful  access.  I  believe  it  can 
be  overdone.  I  believe  that  the  NSA 
Director  is  not  a  politician  nor  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  promoting  or  de- 
fending the  administration  politically. 
I  believe  he  is  speaking  in  the  national 
interest  as  he  sees  it  when  he  objects 
to  a  6  months  unilateral  congressional 
delay  in  that  which  the  executive 
branch  has  found  in  the  national  in- 
terest regarding  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure. 

I  plan  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  I  believe  we  must  delay 
until  Monday  and  hear  the  whole  case 
from  those  who  are  trying  to  protect 
our  security  but  have  not  yet  gathered 
their  material  together. 

But  I  feel  we  will  be  acting  unwisely 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment  with  the 
little  information  we  have  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act.  S.  1342,  proposed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mathias. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  delay 
the  implementation  of  National  Secu- 
rity Directive  No.  84,  entitled  "Safe- 
guarding National  Security  Informa- 
tion," which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  11,  1983.  Of  particular 
concern,  apparently,  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  is  paragraph  lb, 
which  requires  all  persons  with  au- 
thorized access  to  sensitive  compart- 
mented information  (SCI)  to  sign  a 
nondisclosure  agreement  which  "in- 
cludes a  provision  for  prepublication 
review  to  assure  deletion  of  SCI  and 
other  classified  information." 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  con- 
tends that  such  nondisclosure  agree- 
ments requiring  prepublication  review 
violates  the  former  employees'  first 
amendment  rights  to  free  speech. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
prepublication  review  for  CIA  employ- 
ees in  the  case  of  Snepp  v.  United 
States,  444  U.S.  507(1980). 

The  protection  of  the  national  secu- 
rity information  is  a  primary  and  fun- 
damental constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  President  that  derives  from  his 
responsibilities  as  Chief  Executive, 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  princi- 
pal instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Agreements  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of 
classified  information  are  an  appropri- 
ate method  for  the  President  to  dis- 
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charge  thfse  constitutional  responsi- 
bUities. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  also 
contends  that  the  implementation  of 
this  direci  ive  would  affect  tens  of 
thousands  I  of  officials  in  the  State, 
Justice  aiid  Defense  Departments. 
Indeed,  th:  s  directive  will  apply  to  ap- 
proximate! y  130,000  employees,  most 
in  the  D«artment  of  Defense,  who 
have  accesfe  to  sensitive  corapartment- 
ed  information  (SCI).  SCI  is  a  catego- 
ry of  classi  fied  information  that  is  sub- 
ject to  special  access  and  handling  re- 
quirements because  it  involves  or  de- 
rives from  particularly  sensitive  intel- 
ligence scurces  and  methods.  The 
power  to  require  the  signing  of  such 
an  agreement  as  a  condition  of  access 
to  SCI  is  supported  by  the  statutory 
authority  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  protect  intelligence 
sources  ard  methods,  50  U.S.C.  Sec. 
403(d)(3),  \s  well  as  the  more  funda- 
mental ct^titutional  responsibilities 
of  the  Pre!  ident  regarding  national  se- 
curity. 

The  spor  sors  of  the  amendment  also 
contend  t  lat  employees  covered  by 
this  agreei  lent  will  have  to  submit  for 
review  a  "I  road  range  of  their  writings 
of  public  ii  sues"  in  perpetuity. 

In  fact,  !  uch  employees  are  only  re- 
quired to  submit  writings  which  in- 
clude infoimation  relating  to  specified 
intelligence  matters. 

The  Senktor  from  Maryland  alleges 
that  this  program  of  prepublication 
review  will  allow  the  administration  in 
power  to  c  ;nsor  views  of  those  former 
top-level  people  with  whom  they  may 
disagree. 

In  fact,  s  s  I  noted  before,  only  classi- 
fied information  can  be  deleted.  Judi- 
cial review  is  provided,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment niust  be  able  to  demonstrate 
in  court  ttiat  all  deleted  material  is 
properly  c  assified  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  12356. 

There  is  also  a  suggestion  from  the 
sponsors  o  [  this  amendment,  that  pre- 
publication  review  will  keep  authors 
from  publi  ihing  their  views  in  a  timely 
manner. 

In  fact,  the  directive  requires  the 
review  to  lie  conducted  within  30  days 
of  submission.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  CIA  (onducted  213  such  reviews 
and  completed  the  same  within  an  av- 
erage of  13  days.  For  short  writings, 
the  revie  vs  were  conducted  in  a 
matter  of  lours. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  also 
suggests  t  lat  to  date,  the  administra- 
tion has  ;ited  only  one,  or  possibly 
two.  instaices  in  the  past  5  years  in 
which  fomer  officials  of  the  State. 
Justice,  oi  Defense  Department  have 
revealed  classified  information  with- 
out authoi  ization. 

In  fact,  since  1977.  some  929  items 
have  beer  submitted  to  the  CIA  for 
prepublication  review,  of  which  241 
contained  classified  information  that 
was  prote<  ted  by  the  directive  and  was 


accordingly  deleted.  In  addition,  many 
government  employers  who  do  not 
necessarily  have  access  to  sensitive 
compartmented  information,  voluntar- 
ily submit  writings  for  prepublication 
review.  Indeed  in  1976  before  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book  dealing  with  my 
experiences  as  a  POW  in  North  Viet- 
nsim,  I  voluntarily  submitted  the  same 
for  clearance  and  deletions  were  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  clas- 
sified information  must  be  protected 
from  even  an  inadvertent  disclosure  by 
those  within  our  government  who 
have  lawful  access.  The  President 
must  be  allowed  to  take  the  necessary 
step  to  fulfill  his  constitutional  duty 
to  safeguard  the  national  security  by 
safeguarding  classified  information. 
Any  infringement  of  the  President's 
ability  to  control  the  continuing  unau- 
thorized disclosures  would  only  en- 
courage additional  unauthorized  dis- 
closures and  thereby  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

Therefore.  I  plan  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  is  is  not  the  desire  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  to  delay  on  any  ar- 
bitrary and  fixed  basis. 

As  we  said  before  the  Senator  en- 
tered the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  wrote  to  the  President 
on  September  23  and  suggested  that 
we  try  to  find  some  meeting  of  the 
mind,  some  chance  to  at  least  get  the 
questions  answered  that  have  not  yet 
been  answered,  and  in  all  fairness  to 
delay  implementation  until  we  have 
the  answers.  That  might  take  6  weeks 
or  6  months— I  do  not  know— or  some 
time  in  between. 

But  it  would  be  at  least  a  more  flexi- 
ble way  to  do  it.  and  that  is.  in  essence, 
what  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the   Intelligence  Committee.   Senator 

GOLDWATER. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  as  long  as  we  had  a 
commitment  that  implementation 
would  be  suspended  during  these  dis- 
cussions. I  think  it  would  be  the  pref- 
erable, the  more  civilized  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  had  so 
little  cooperation  in  trying  to  move 
down  that  road.  But  that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  just  address  myself  for  one 
moment  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  letter. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  not  receive  the  permission  of  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  to  delay  until 
Monday,  could  this  not  be  offered  as  a 
freestanding  bill  next  week? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  would  take 
unanimous  consent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  such  a  unanimous  con- 
sent is  available  or  not.  But  it  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  explored.  Again.  I 
wish  to  offer  the  ultimate  cooperation 
of  which  I  am  capable  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said, 
this  is  not  something  that  we  should 
go  to  the  mat  on. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  Senator  offered  some  ex- 
cellent examples. 

Even  in  my  short  time  here.  I  have 
been  aware  of  delay  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  answering  questions.  I 
realize  they,  as  we,  are  somewhat  over- 
worked with  our  staffs  in  answering 
questions,  and  so  on. 

I  believe  we  could  reach  a  reasonable 
approach  among  all  parites.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  spurred  the  ad- 
ministration on  and  has  been  the  cata- 
lyst. I  think  he  is  going  to  get  the  an- 
swers he  wishes.  I  only  ask  for  a  few 
days  to  allow  the  administration  to 
present  their  case. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  mentioned 
the  National  Security  Agency.  Let  me 
say  to  him  that  I  agree  with  him  fully 
in  his  estimate  of  that  Agency.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
agenices  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  the  suc- 
cessive Directors  of  the  Agency.  With- 
out exception,  they  have  been  extraor- 
dinary men  drawn  from  the  uniformed 
services  and  have  provided  the  highest 
kind  of  leadership  in  a  very  difficult 
and  demanding  field. 

In  fairness,  I  think  we  should  put 
the  Director's  letter  of  October  20  in 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Security  Agency, 
Central  Security  Service. 
Fort  Meade,  McL,  October  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  my  concern  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  1984  which  you  recently 
introduced.  The  effect  of  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  be  to  preclude  the 
implementation  or  enforcement  of  a  govern- 
ment prepublication  review  policy  with  re- 
spect to  goverrmient  employees,  at  least 
after  they  have  left  government  service, 
except  as  such  policies  may  have  been  in 
effect  on  March  1,  1983.  As  you  are  aware,  a 
general  program  requiring  individuals  with 
access  to  Sensitive  Compartmented  Infor- 
mation (SCI)  to  submit  intended  disclosures 
for  prepublication  review  was  instituted  in 
March.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  to  preclude  implementation  of 
this  program.  Since,  in  my  opinion,  the  pre- 
publication  review  program  applicable  to  in- 
dividuals with  access  to  SCI  is  useful  for  the 


protection  of  National  Security  Agency  In- 
formation, I  am  naturally  apprehensive  over 
the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

NSA  has  had  in  effect  for  some  years  reg- 
ulations     establishing      a     prepublication 
review  program  for  NSA  personnel;  this  pro- 
gram would  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. However,  the  general  extension  of  a 
prepublication  review  program  to  recipients 
of  NSA  Information  only  commenced  as  a 
result  of  the  March  1983  directive.  If  imple- 
mentation of  the  directive  is  halted,  many 
persons  who  receive  our  most  highly  classi- 
fied signals  intelligence  information  would 
be  excused  from  obligations  now  in  effect  to 
submit  materials  for  prepublication  review. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  most  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  classified  signals  in- 
telligence are  by  non-NSA  personnel,  and, 
based  on  this  experience,  I  have  considered 
the  general  prepublication  review  program 
for  individuals  with  SCI  access  throughout 
government  to  be  a  significant  step  in  pro- 
tecting  sensitive    intelligence   sources   and 
methods.  Accordingly,  while,  as  stated,  NSA 
personnel   would   not   be   affected   by   the 
amendment,  the  protection  of  NSA  mforma- 
tion  could  be,  and  as  I  believe  signals  intelli- 
gence  to   be   of   vital    Importance   to   the 
United  States,  I  trust  you  can  understand 
my  concern  that  the  Congress  might  enact 
the  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Lincoln  D.  Faurer. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF. 

Director,  NSA/Chief,  CSS. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  letter  is  perused,  it  will  be  clear,  as 
the  Director  says,  that  NSA  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  I  should 
add  at  this  point  that  neither  is  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  affected 
by  this  amendment.  Each  of  those 
agencies  has  its  own  programs  and 
those  programs  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  by  what  we  are 
talking  about  today,  the  6  months' 

delay. 

I  do  think  that  the  Director  has  per- 
haps gone  as  far  as  he  could  go  in  stat- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  directive 
has  already  been  implemented.  After 
all  the  standard  forms  were  not  pro- 
mulgated until  late  August.  So  I  sus- 
pect that  if  any  of  what  he  called 
signal  intelligence  consumers  have  m 
fact  undertaken  any  obligations  that 
were  not  applicable  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  directive,  those  obligations 
have  not  changed  very  much. 

I  do  not  follow  what  he  is  trying  to 
tell  us  when  he  says  that  this  amend- 
ment would  excuse  many  consumers 
from  obligations  now  in  effect  because 
I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

But  whatever  he  means  by  that,  I 
would  turn  to  the  point  that  all  we  are 
seeking  here  is  a  delay.  The  only  intel- 
ligence consumers  directly  affected  are 
those  who  happen  to  leave  Govern- 
ment service  between  now  and  April 
15.  which  probably  is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  large  body  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  fairly  small  group. 

Mr.  DENTON.  May  I  hazard  a  ques- 
tion and  suggest  what  he  might  mean? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 


Mr.  DENTON.  I  admit  it  may  not  be 
direct.  By  Executive  order  apparently 
the  appropriate  agencies  have  been 
getting  prepublication  review  from 
those  to  whom  they  give  highly  classi- 
fied intelligence  information.  The 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  by 
its  explicit  exclusion  of  anyone  except 
the  CIA  and  NSA.  might  be  the 
hazard  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  a  possible  in- 
terpretation, but  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  the  Director  says  is 
the  thing  that  reinforces  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  also  said. 
I  refer  to  that  line  in  the  letter  in 
which  he  says  that  our  experience  has 
been  that  most  unauthorized  disclo- 
sures of  classified  signal  intelligence 
are  by  non-NSA  personnel. 

And  I  think  leaks  come  from  any- 
where and  it  is  leaks  that  are  the  prob- 
lem.   Leaks,    of    course,    are    usually 
anonymous.  No  one  knows  who  makes 
a  leak  unless  it  is  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  someone  leak- 
ing deliberately,  but  the  great  volume 
of  leaks  are  anonymous.  When  they 
appear,  no  one  knows  who  the  source 
was.  and  we  have  a  great  flurry.  We 
stir  around,  members  of  the  press  are 
asked   to   produce   their   notes,   they 
refuse,  and  ultimately  we  seldom  find 
out  who  is  the  leaker.  But  in  the  cases 
we  are  talking  about— the  cases  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York— we 
are  talking  about  people  who  publish, 
who  sign  their  writings,  who  put  their 
pictures  on  the  back  jacket  of  their 
books  in  the  hope  that  their  hand- 
some faces  will  help  sales,  and  who  are 
subject  to  the  criminal  law.  These  are 
not  people  who  will  get  off  scot-free  if 
they    disclose    classified    information. 
The  U.S.  attorney  can  rap  on  their 
door  the  day  after  they  have  had  the 
publisher's  party  and  haul  them  into 
court. 

So  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  it  may  well  be,  and  I  would 
not  stand  here  and  deny,  that  we 
should  tighten  up  the  criminal  law  in 
this  respect.  That  is  a  subject  for  an- 
other discussion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  a  subject  we 
can  discuss,  if  I  may  say,  in  the  confer- 
ences that  we  are  proposing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  right.  It  is  a 
subject  that  can  be  part  of  the  overall 
general  discussion.  But  those  are  the 
ways  in  which  I  think  you  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  distinguished 
former  officials  of  Government  who 
write  a  book.  You  are  not  dealing  with 
the  clandestine  anonymous  leaker  who 
does  so  much  damage,  and  I  think  that 
simply  giving  us  time  to  talk  about 
this  is  in  the  national  interest.  I  do  not 
in  any  way  want  to  rebuke  the  state- 
ments of  the  current  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  but  let  me 
say  that  one  of  the  witnesses  in  our 
committee  was  Admiral  Gayler.  a 
former  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 


rity Agency  himself.  I  do  not  want  to 
characterize  his  testimony,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  record  and  can  be 
read.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
he  had  some  serious  reservations 
about  National  Security  Decision  Di- 
rective 84. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  questioning  the  NSA 
letter  here,  if  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  NSA  found  good  reason  to 
implement  the  March  1983  directive 
which  caused  the  prepublication 
review  program  to  extend  to  recipients 
of  NSA  information.  The  letter  says  if 
that  review  is  halted  it  is  going  to 
cause  great  problems.  He  is  talking 
about  books  just  as  you  are,  prepubli- 
cation review  of  books.  So  he  is  not 
talking  about  leaks  which  come  from 
other  sources,  but  leaks  which  appear 
in  boolis,  and  I  think  the  result  of  this 
amendment  would  by  exclusion 
remove  that  directive  which  the  ad- 
ministration found  necessary  to  imple- 
ment. 

I  respect  the  motives  and  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
with  this  tremendous  experience  in 
this  field,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  integrity  and  his  concern 
over  the  national  security,  but  I  re- 
quest them  to  consider  from  the  point 
of  view  of  prudence  that  we  learn  a  bit 
more  about  what  the  NSA  letter 
means  before  we  take  this  step  of  de- 
laying for  6  months  the  extension 
which  these  security-responsible 
people  have  found  desirable. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  am  willing  to  talk  as  long  as  the 
Senator  wants  as  long  as  we  can  get  an 
agreement  not  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  before  us  is  nec- 
essary because  of  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive that  carries  the  risk  of  severe 
abuses. 

My  concern  is  a  provision  in  that  di- 
rective that  would  subject  all  holders 
of  a  sensitive  compartmented  informa- 
tion clearance  to  a  lifetime  require- 
ment of  prepublication  review  for  all 
their  writings— both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  from  books  to  letters  to  the 
editor— that  deal  with  possibly  classi- 
fied information  or  intelligence  activi- 
ties. Such  a  massive  prepublication 
review  requirement  seems  sure  to 
result  in  serious  time  delays  in  publi- 
cation, and  it  could  all  too  easily  be 
used  in  a  political  manner. 

The  first  amendment  concerns  that 
this  provision  of  the  Presidential  di- 
rective raises  were  summed  up  admira- 
bly by  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  in  testimony  to  two 
House  committees: 

The  Directive  threatens  to  have  an  espe- 
cially deleterious  impact  on  the  writings  of 
former  government  officials.  New  Adminis- 
trations will  be  empowered  to  pass  upon  the 
writings  of  those  whom  they  replaced.  The 
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The  secrecy  order  covers  senior  officials  in 
federal  agencies,  in  the  military  and  in  the 
foreign  service,  as  well  as  top  White  House 
officials  and  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff.  Under  the  new  system, 
none  of  them  will  be  able  to  publish  a  book, 
make  a  speech  or  send  a  letter  to  the  editor 
without  government  permission.  Govern- 
ment censorship  panels  will  make  the  final 
decision  about  what  can  be  said  or  pub- 
lished. The  writer  can  fight  that  decision  in 
court,  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  en- 
deavor. 

Until  now.  such  a  clearance  system  has 
been  used  only  within  the  CIA,  where  safe- 
guarding sensitive  intelligence  data  might 
justify  it.  But  the  new  order  extends  censor- 
ship into  all  areas  of  government.  If  this 
program  had  been  in  effect  in  the  past, 
scores  of  former  public  officials  would  now 
feel  its  chill.  The  memoirs  of  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, Richard  Nixon.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  and 
Jimmy  Carter  would  be  subject  to  censor- 
ship by  their  successors.  Speech  texts  and 
articles  by  Melvin  Laird,  Eugene  Rostow,  Al- 
exander Haig  and  Edmund  Muskie  would 
have  to  be  cleared  before  they  could  be  re- 
leased. Journalists,  political  candidates,  col- 
lege professors  and  lobbyists  who  once  held 
government  office  would  be  allowed  to 
public  only  government-approved  ideas 
about  government  affairs. 

The  censorship  scheme  is  ridiculous  and 
perilous.  Experience  with  the  CIA's  review 
panels  has  shown  that  government  censors 
are  just  as  likely  to  suppress  embarrassing 
facts  and  undesirable  commentary  as  legiti- 
mate secrets.  And  that  is  the  real  trouble 
with  Reagan's  order.  It  could  be  used  to  pre- 
vent one-time  government  officials  from 
criticizing  current  government  policy.  It 
could  keep  the  nation's  most  knowledgeable 
analysts  of  public  policy  from  debating 
questions  of  war  and  peace. 

To  prevent  the  harm  inevitable  from  such 
censorship,  the  federal  government  should 
devise  legislation  that  protects  real  secrets, 
along  with  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  speak 
freely.  Since  the  president  won't  do  so.  Con- 
gress should.* 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Mathias  and  Senator  Eagleton  to  sus- 
pend until  April  15,  1984,  the  prepubli- 
cation review  requirements  of  the 
recent  Presidential  directive  on  nation- 
al security  information  is  an  impor- 
tant action  to  prevent  establishment 
of  an  unjustified  system  of  censorship 
in  this  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  I  have  worked  for 
several  years  to  improve  the  practices 
and  procedures  for  protecting  the  se- 
curity of  sensitive  national  security  in- 
formation, consistent  with  the  public's 
right  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  their  Government.  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  insure  that  effective  security 
and  counterintelligence  measures  are 
taken  to  protect  vital  secrets.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  safeguard  against 
the  overzealous  pursuit  of  secrecy  for 
its  own  sake,  as  a  means  of  silencing 
dissent  or  covering  up  mistakes. 

In  the  CIA  and  other  components  of 
the  intelligence  community.  Federal 
employees  are  expected  to  assume  the 
special  obligation  of  submitting  for 
classification  review  any  writings  on 


intelligence  matters  they  may  seek  to 
publish  after  leaving  the  Government. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  intelligence  work,  in- 
cluding the  day-to-day  exposure  to  de- 
tails of  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods. 

The  Presidential  directive  last 
March,  however,  would  extend  this 
prepublication  review  system  through- 
out the  executive  branch  to  officials 
whose  access  to  classified  intelligence 
reports  is  much  more  limited.  These 
Government  employees  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  military,  economic, 
law  enforcement,  foreign  policy,  and 
other  decisions.  When  they  leave  Gov- 
ernment we  expect  them  to  write  and 
speak  out  on  the  policy  issues  that 
confront  our  Nation.  Sharing  their  ex- 
perience and  viewpoints  with  the 
American  people  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  public  to  make  informed 
judgments. 

Extending  to  these  officials  the 
system  developed  for  the  CIA  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  poses, 
therefore,  a  grave  threat  to  the  proc- 
ess of  free  and  open  debate  in  our 
democratic  society.  Prepublication 
censorship  inevitably  chills  the  free- 
dom of  expression.  Any  censorship 
system  involves  subjective  judgments, 
and  in  this  case  the  judgments  of  one 
administration  will  govern  the  writ- 
ings of  the  officials  of  previous  admin- 
istrations. 

Before  the  Presidential  directive  is 
implemented,  the  Congress  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  assess  fully  the  al- 
leged benefits  and  the  anticipated 
risks  of  wider  censorship  of  the  writ- 
ings of  former  officials.  Thus,  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  Mathias  and 
Eagleton,  along  with  others,  have  pro- 
posed legislative  action  to  suspend  the 
prepublication  review  provisions  of  the 
Presidential  directive  to  allow  further 
consideration  of  this  issue  by  the  Con- 
gress.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  amendment 
of  Senators  Mathias  and  Eagleton  to 
S.  1342.  This  amendment  would  delay 
for  6  months  the  implementation  of 
any  new  Federal  employee  security 
measures  as  provided  by  Presidential 
National  Security  Directive  84. 

On  March  11.  1983,  the  President 
issued  a  national  security  directive 
calling  for  the  implementation  of  cer- 
tain security  measures,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  administration  are  designed 
to  "strengthen  our  efforts  to  safe- 
guard national  security  information 
from  unlawful  disclosure."  One  of  the 
measures  called  for  by  the  directive  is 
the  use  of  a  prepublication  review 
agreement.  Under  the  directive's  plan, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Federal  employ- 
ees will  be  required  to  submit  for  pre- 
publication  censorship,  a  wide  range  of 


their  works,  including  works  of  fiction, 
that  they  intend  to  disclose  to  the 
public. 

The  agreement  itself  is  very  broad 
and  vague.  It  very  loosely  defines  the 
type  of  information  that  will  be  cen- 
sored and  sets  few  limits  on  the  nature 
of  materials  that  must  be  submitted 
for  reveiw.  Specifically,  paragraph  5  of 
the  agreement  states  in  pertinent  part: 

•  •  •  I  hereby  agree  to  submit  for  security 
review  by  the  Department  or  Agency  last 
granting  me  either  a  security  clearance  or 
an  SCI  access  approval  all  materials,  includ- 
ing works  of  fiction,  that  I  contemplate  dis- 
closing to  any  person  not  authorized  to  have 
such  information  or  that  I  have  prepared 
for  public  disclosure,  which  contain  or  pur- 
port to  contain: 

(a)  any  SCI,  any  description  of  activities 
that  produce  or  relate  to  SCI,  or  any  infor- 
mation derived  from  SCI: 

(b)  any  classified  information  from  intelli- 
gence reports  or  estimates;  or 

(c)  any  information  concerning  intelli- 
gence activities,  sources  or  methods. 

Provision  5(c)  in  particular,  provides 
the  Government  with  enormous  lati- 
tude to  limit  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  tens  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, and  censor  information  that  is  in 
no  way  classified.  This  provision  gives 
the  Government  the  authority  to 
censor  wholly  fictional  works  and  thus 
the  ability  to  police  the  creativity  of 
citizens  of  this  country.  Furthermore, 
the  agreement  is  forever  binding  on 
the  individual,  and  he  or  she  must 
submit  their  work  for  Government 
censorship  long  after  leaving  Govern- 
ment office. 

This  unprecedented  move  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  unjustified.  Although 
this  new  arrangement  along  with  the 
other  measures  of  the  directive  will 
significantly  alter  the  present  Federal 
employee  security  program,  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  admission,  in  the 
past  5  years,  under  the  present  system, 
there  have  been  only  one  or  possibly 
two  unlawful  disclosures  which  were 
in  any  way  damaging  to  our  national 
security. 

Never  before  has  our  Government 
attempted  to  so  severely  restrict  the 
flow  of  information  between  Govern- 
ment employees  and  the  people  they 
serve.  Nevertheless,  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  hurriedly  implement 
this  new  program.  However,  time  is 
needed  to  investigate  whether  there  is 
a  need  for  this  type  of  program  and 
determine  what  the  full  impact  of  this 
new  censorship  will  be.  Furthermore, 
additional  time  will  give  the  adminis- 
tration an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
defect  in  the  directive. 

Censorship  of  Government  informa- 
tion is  a  very  serious  matter  that 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable 
and  cautious  manner.  There  is  no 
pressing  need  to  alter  the  present 
nature  of  our  Federal  employee  securi- 
ty program  at  this  time,  but  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate this  matter  before  a  vast  new  pro- 


gram of  the  prepublication  censorship 
is  begun. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  the  meas- 
ure of  Senators  Mathias  and  Eagle- 
ton to  delay  implementation  of  Presi- 
dential National  Security  Directive  84. 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Eagleton  and  Mathias,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
adoption.  The  amendment  will  delay 
the  implementation  of  one  particular 
section  of  the  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  (NSDD)  84  which  was 
issued  by  President  Reagan  in  March 
1983.  The  amendment  will  temporarily 
prohibit  until  April  15,  1983,  the  en- 
forcement, issuance,  or  implementa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  Presidential 
directive  requiring  prepublication 
review  of  the  writings  of  former  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Although  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  prevent  leaking  of  classified 
information,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
means  called  for  in  the  President's  di- 
rective. The  entire  directive  and  the 
prepublication  review  section,  in  par- 
ticular, raise  serious  questions,  in  my 
opinion. 

National  security  leaks  have  oc- 
curred in  this  and  previous  administra- 
tions. It  has  been  asserted  that  such 
leaks  have  often  come  from  high  level 
officials  within  each  administration. 
In  this  administration,  the  focus  has 
been  on  the  adequacy  of  current  regu- 
lations. President  Reagan  on  March 
11,  1983,  issued  a  Presidential  directive 
on  "Safeguarding  National  Security 
Information."  The  directive  is  intend- 
ed to  strengthen  efforts  to  protect  na- 
tional security  information  from  un- 
lawful disclosure.  The  directive  is 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  an 
interdepartmental  group  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

As  stated  in  existing  Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12356.  only  that  infor- 
mation whose  disclosure  would  harm 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  may  be  classified.  The 
current  regulations  do  not  adequately 
address  unlawful  disclosure.  In  order 
to  strengthen  security  efforts  the 
President  has  directed  executive 
branch  agencies  to  take  additional 
steps  to  protect  against  unlawful  dis- 
closures of  classified  information.  The 
major  provisions  of  the  new  directive 
would  require  Federal  agencies  which 
handle  clEissified  information  to  adopt 
internal  procedures  to  safeguard 
against  unlawful  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation by:  First,  requiring  persons 
with  access  to  classified  information  to 
sign  nondisclosure  agreements,  as  a 
condition  of  access,  which  would  stipu- 
late that  their  writings,  during  their 
Government  service  and  after,  would 
be  subject  to  prepublication  review  by 
the  Government;  second;  requiring 
that  "appropriate  policies  shall  be 
adopted  to  govern  contracts  between 


media  representatives  and  agency  per- 
sonnel"; and  third,  requiring  employ- 
ees "to  submit  to  polygraph  tests, 
when  appropriate";  and  stating  that 
refusal  to  do  so  would  permit  agencies 
to  determine  "appropriate  adverse 
consequences." 

These  extraordinary  measures  have 
caused  much  concern  in  the  Congress 
and  among  the  general  public.  Several 
days  of  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  The  inherent  unreliability  of 
polygraph  examinations  has  been 
pointed  out.  The  expanded  reliance  on 
polygraph  envisioned  by  the  directive 
has  been  questioned.  Dr.  John  F, 
Beary,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  Affairs  in  the  Pentagon,  which 
would  be  the  largest  user  of  the  poly- 
graph technique,  has  charged  that  the 
polygraph  "misclassifies  innocent 
people  as  liars."  In  a  memo  to  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Dr. 
Beary  said  that  polygraph  tests  can  be 
misleading  in  determining  whether 
people  are  telling  the  truth.  This  and 
other  concerns  led  Senator  Jackson  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  temporarily 
bars  the  lie-detector  provision  of  the 
directive.  This  amendment  was  added 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  and 
prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  taking  adverse  action  against 
military  or  civilian  employees  based 
solely  on  lie-detector  tests  or  refusal  to 
submit  to  them.  The  bar  is  effective 
until  April  15,  1984. 

On  September  13,  1983,  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  also  held  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  directive.  At 
this  hearing  we  received  extensive  tes- 
timony which  reaffirmed  concern  over 
the  use  of  polygraphs  as  well  as  the 
prepublication  review  provision  of  the 
directive. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the 
direct  or  indirect  implications  of  the 
requirement  in  the  directive  calling  for 
prepublication  review  of  the  writings 
of  both  current  and  former  Govern- 
ment employees.  This  extraordinary 
measure,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
would  be  time  consuming,  it  would  be 
open  to  possible  misuse  if  used  to  sup- 
press unpopular  or  disfavored  political 
ideas,  and  it  raises  serious  first  amend- 
ment constitutional  questions.  This 
provision  applies  to  books  and  mem- 
oirs, speeches,  book  reviews,  scholarly 
papers,  and  even  fiction,  including 
novels  and  short  stories.  It  also  covers 
virtually  all  employees  in  an  agency 
from  the  Secretary  down  to  career 
civil  servants.  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  possible  misuse  of  such  pre- 
publication  review  as  a  form  of  censor- 
ship and  suppression  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the  re- 
quirement is  misdirected  and  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  effectively 
enforce. 
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The  expanded  use  of  and  reliance  on 
lie-detector  tests  is  highly  question- 
able. Serious  objections  have  long 
been  raised  about  reliability  of  poly- 
graph examinations,  both  in  general 
and  in  the  context  of  national  security 
investigations.  The  use  of  prepublica- 
tion review  by  the  Government  of  a 
former  employee's  writing  is  far  reach- 
ing, would  be  extremely  time  consum- 
ing, and  could  easily  be  misused  to 
stifle  disfavored  views. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  further  review  these  concerns 
in  the  context  of  a  public  hearing  to 
discuss  the  background  and  reasons 
for  the  new  Presidential  directive,  the 
intended  results,  and  the  concerns 
raised.  While  hearings  have  already 
been  held  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  additional  hearings  to  be 
held  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  impact  of  the  polygraph  re- 
quirement upon  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  1984  calls  upon  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  Committee  on 
Governmental  Intelligence  to  hold 
hearings  prior  to  April  15,  1984,  on  the 
use  of  polygraph  examinations  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Additional 
hearings  should  also  be  held  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  prepublication  review  require- 
ment. 

In  order  to  allow  for  further  con- 
gressional and  public  scrutiny,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, which  temporarily  blocks  the 
implementation  of  the  prepublication 
review  section  of  the  President's  direc- 
tive consistent  with  action  already 
taken  regarding  the  expanded  use  of 
polygraph  examinations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Sept. 
25.  1983] 

The  New  Effort  To  Control  Information 

(By  Floyd  Abrams) 

A  month  ago  today,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration publicly  released  a  contract  that  has 
no  precedent  in  our  nation's  history.  To  be 
signed  by  all  Government  officials  with 
access  to  high-level  classified  information,  it 
will  require  these  officials,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  to  submit  for  governmental 
review  newspaper  articles  or  books  they 
write  for  the  general  reading  public. 

The  contract  will  affect  thousands  of 
senior  officials  in  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff,  senior  White  House  offi- 
cials and  senior  military  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  classified  information, 
but  its  effects  are  likely  to  go  far  beyond 
that.  It  will  give  those  in  power  a  new  and 
powerful  weapon  to  delay  or  even  suppress 
criticism  by  those  most  knowledgeable  to 
voice  it.  The  new  requirement,  warns  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is 
•peacetime  censorship  of  a  scope  unparal- 


leled in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1791." 

The  subject  of  hearings  earlier  this  month 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  this  latest  at- 
tempt at  information  control  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  part  of  a  far  more  sweep- 
ing policy.  It  is  one  unique  in  recent  histo- 
ry—clear, coherent  and,  unlike  that  of  some 
recent  Administrations,  not  a  bit  schizo- 
phrenic. More  important,  it  seems  at  odds 
with  the  concept  that  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  information  from  diverse  sources 
furthers  the  public  interest.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  hostile  to  the  basic  tenet  of  the 
First  Amendment  that  a  democracy  requires 
an  informed  citizenry  to  argue  and  shape 
policy. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  years  it  has  been  In 
power,  the  Reagan  Administration  has: 

Consistently  sought  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (F.O.I. A.). 
Barred  the  entry  into  the  country  of  for- 
eign speakers,  including  Hortensia  Allende. 
widow  of  Chilean  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende. because  of  concern  about  what  they 
might  say. 

Inhibited  the  flow  of  films  into  and  even 
out  of  our  borders;  neither  Canada's  Acade- 
my Award-winning  "If  You  Love  This 
Planet"  nor  the  acclaimed  ABC  documenta- 
ry about  toxic  waste.  "The  Killing  Ground, " 
escaped  Administration  disapproval. 

Rewritten  the  classification  system  to 
assure  that  more  rather  than  less  informa- 
tion will  be  classified. 

Subjected  governmental  officials  to  an  un- 
precedented system  of  lifetime  censorship. 

Flooded  universities  with  a  torrent  of 
threaU  relating  to  their  right  to  publish 
and  discuss  unclassified  information— usual- 
ly of  a  scientific  or  technological  nature— on 
campus. 

So  far,  these  efforts  to  control  informa- 
tion have  been  noticed  by  those  most  direct- 
ly affected,  but  by  few  others.  The  Adminis- 
trations  policies,  says  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  have  been  "quiet,  almost 
stealthy,  difficult  to  see  and  therefore  hard 
to  resist. "  There  is  also  the  feeling  among 
many  Americans  that  the  actions  of  this  Ad- 
ministration are  less-than-threatening  since 
they  are  fueled  by  the  deeply  felt  conserva- 
tive ideology  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  not 
from  the  anger  or  meanness  of  spirit  that, 
many  feel,  characterized  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency. Furthermore,  wrote  The  Times  col- 
umnist Anthony  Lewis,  these  actions  "have 
had  little  attention  from  the  press,  perhaps 
because  the  press  is  not  their  principal 
target." 

However  little  noticed  its  actions  have 
been,  this  is  an  Administration  that  seems 
obsessed  with  the  risks  of  information,  fear- 
ful of  both  its  unpredictability  and  its  po- 
tential for  leading  the  public  to  the  "wrong" 
conclusions.  Its  actions  are  rooted  in  a  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  President's 
words,  as  an  "evil  empire"— a  view  undoubt- 
edly bolstered  by  the  destruction  by  the 
Russians  of  a  South  Korean  commercial  jet 
on  Sept.  1.  It  is  a  view  that  not  only  focuses 
on  security  but  also  equates  security  with 
secrecy,  and  treats  information  as  if  it  were 
a  potentially  disabling  contagious  disease 
that  must  be  controlled,  quarantined  and  ul- 
timately cured. 

The  administration's  distrust  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  was  evident  from 
its  first  days  in  power.  Passed  in  1966.  the 
act— which  has  come  to  symbolize  openness 
in  government— permits  citizens  to  request 
documents  detailing  Government  activities. 
It  resulted  in  news  articles  revealing,  among 


other  instances  of  goverrunental  wrongdo- 
ing, the  My  Lai  massacre,  the  F.B.I.'s  har- 
assment of  domestic  political  groups,  and 
the  C.I.A.'s  surveillance  of  American  college 
campuses.  It  also  made  possible  such  diverse 
books  as  "Perjury:  The  Hiss-Chambers 
Case,"  by  Allen  Welnstein;  "The  Fourth 
Man, "  by  Andrew  Boyle  (which  in  turn  led 
to  the  identification  of  Anthony  Blunt  as  a 
one-time  Soviet  spy),  and  "Sideshow:  Kissin- 
ger. Nixon  and  the  Destruction  of  Cambo- 
dia," by  William  Shawcross.  Mr.  Shawcross, 
a  British  writer,  has  called  the  act  "a  trib- 
ute to  the  self-confidence  of  American  socie- 
ty." 

Contending  that  the  P.O.I.A.  had  weak- 
ened law-enforcement  and  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  become  burdensome  to  implement, 
the  Administration  made  enactment  of 
major  amendments  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
act  a  matter  of  high  priority.  One  proposal, 
not  adopted  by  Congress,  sought  a  total  ex- 
emption of  the  C.I.A.  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  even  though  the  agency  had  won 
every  case  in  which  it  sought  not  to  disclose 
properly  classified  information. 

Unable  to  obtain  Congressional  approval 
of  its  major  amendments,  the  Administra- 
tion resorted  to  a  different  tactic.  Under  the 
F.O.I.A..  classified  information  is  denied  the 
public  unless  it  can  be  shown  in  court  that 
the  material,  according  to  the  prevailing 
guidelines,  was  improperly  classified  in  the 
first  place.  By  changing  the  classification 
guidelines— something  the  President  may  do 
without  Congressional  approval— the  Ad- 
ministration avoided  the  risk  that  the 
courts  would  order  the  release  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

Early  this  year,  the  Administration  took 
additional  steps— again,  ones  not  requiring 
Congressional  approval.  The  Department  of 
Justice  reversed  the  policy  formerly  in 
effect  of  being  "generous"  in  waiving  the 
payment  of  processing  fees  to  public-interst 
organizations  seeking  information  under  the 
act.  Sternly  phrased  legalistic  criteria  were 
substituted,  barring  the  waiver  of  fees 
unless  the  Government  first  decided  that, 
among  other  things,  the  information  re- 
leased "meaningfully  contributes  to  the 
public  development  or  understanding  of  the 
subject. "  The  effect  of  the  new  guidelines 
was  to  permit  the  Government  itself  to 
decide  what  information  about  its  conduct- 
or misconduct— was  "meaningful." 

The  Administration  also  moved  into  other 
areas  of  information  control.  Under  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  adopted  over  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman's  veto  in  1952,  for- 
eigners may  be  denied  visas  to  visit  the 
United  States  if  a  consular  officer  or  the  At- 
torney General  "has  reason  to  believe"  the 
prospective  visitor  seeks  "to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest. "  Given  such  sweeping  statu- 
tory authority,  an  Administration,  if  it 
chooses  to,  can  give  its  ideological  dictates 
free  rein. 

Invoking  this  act,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion barred  a  wide  range  of  foreign  speakers. 
Mrs.  Allende  was  denied  entrance  to  the 
country  to  speak.  So  were  the  Rev.  Ian  Pais- 
ley and  Owen  Carron,  spokesmen  for.  re- 
spectively, the  radical  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  groups  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Julio  Garcia  Espinosa,  Deputy  Cultur- 
al Minister  of  Cuba,  was  barred  from  at- 
tending a  film  festival  in  Los  Angeles  be- 
cause his  attendance,  according  to  a  State 
Department  spokesman,  "could  be  prejudi- 
cial to  U.S.  public  interests. " 

Last  year,  the  Justice  and  State  Depart- 
ment prevented  groups  of  foreigners  from 


attending  a  United  Nations  disarmament 
session.  When  protests  were  made  to  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman.  then  deputy  United  Na- 
tions delegate,  about  the  denial  of  visas  to 
hundreds  of  Japanese  who  wished  to  attend 
the  session,  his  response  was:  "We  have  ab- 
solutely no  legal  obligation  to  let  Tommy 
Bulgaria  or  anyone  else  from  Soviet-front 
groups"  enter  the  country. 

Motion  pictures  have  not  escaped  Admin- 
istration scrutiny.  Since  its  adoption  in 
1938,  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
has  required  any  film  that  is  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  a  foreign  country  and 
that  is  political  propaganda  to  be  so  labeled 
unless  the  film  is  "not  serving  predominant- 
ly a  foreign  interest." 

In  the  single  most  expansive,  and  best 
known,  interpretation  of  the  statute  by  any 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Justice 
last  year  sought  to  require  three  films  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  to  be  labeled  as  political  propagan- 
da. One  of  the  films,  "If  You  Love  This 
Planet,"  subsequently  won  an  Academy 
Award.  The  Department  of  Justice  later 
summarized  the  film's  "political  propagan- 
da" message  this  way:  "Unless  we  shake  off 
our  indifference  and  work  to  prevent  nucle- 
ar war.  we  stand  a  slim  chance  of  surviving 
the  20th  century." 

Why  a  film  with  such  a  message  was  con- 
sidered political  propaganda  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  Why  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  serving  "predominantly  a  foreign 
interest"  also  remains  unexplained.  On  May 
23,  1983,  Judge  Raul  A.  Ramirez  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  California  entered  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  requiring  registration  of  the 
three  films. 

"The  court,"  concluded  Judge  Ramirez. 
"is  having  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
how  any  legitimate  Federal  interest  is  es- 
poused or  advanced  by  the  classification  of 
documents  and/or  films  such  as  those 
before  the  court  as  propaganda.  It  makes  no 
common  sense  whatsoever  when  we  are 
dealing  in  a  realm  where  the  entire  purpose 
is  the  dissemination  of  free  ideas  through- 
out the  citizenry  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  citizens  can  bounce  ideas  off  of  each 
other  to  ascertain  the  truth." 

American-made  documentary  films  des- 
tined for  foreign  audiences  have  not  escaped 
scrutiny  either.  Under  an  agreement  adopt- 
ed by  a  United  Nations  conference  in  1948, 
film  makers  pay  no  American  export  or  for- 
eign-import duties  if  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  (U.S.I.A.)  certifies  that 
they  are  primarily  intended  to  "instruct  or 
inform  "  rather  than  to  propagandize. 

It  Is  the  U.S.I.A.  that  decides  on  which 
side  of  the  line— "information  "  or  "propa- 
ganda"—a  film  falls.  It,  in  turn,  relies  on  the 
Government  agency  with  expertise  in  the 
area  to  advise  it.  Under  this  Administration, 
as  revealed  in  the  July-August  issue  of 
American  Film  magazine,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  acclaimed  1979,  ABC  docu- 
mentary about  toxic  waste,  "The  Killing 
Ground, "  was  denied  a  certificate.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (E.P.A.;  con- 
cluded last  year  that  the  film  was  mainly 
of  historical  interest "  since  the  United 
States  "has  made  great  progress  in  manag- 
ing hazardous  wastes."  "The  Killing 
Ground"  had  won  two  Emmys,  first  prize  at 
the  Monte  Carlo  Film  Festival  and  been 
nominated  for  an  Academy  Award.  But  to 
its  E.P.A.  reviewers,  "the  tone  of  The  Kill- 
ing Ground'  would  mislead  a  foreign  audi- 
ence into  believing  that  the  American  public 


needed  arousing  to  the  dangers  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  [when]  this  is  no  longer  the 
case." 

So  intently  has  the  Administration  fo- 
cused on  the  perils  of  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion that  it  has  sometimes  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  Information  previously  made 
public  and  that  which  has  been  kept  secret. 
When  the  unaccompanied  luggage  of  Wil- 
liam Worthy  Jr.,  an  American  journalist, 
and  his  two  colleagues  arrived  from  Tehe- 
ran at  Boston's  Logan  International  Airport 
in  December  1981.  it  included  11  volumes  of 
American  Embassy  documents  said  to  have 
been  seized  by  Iranians  during  the  takeover 
of  the  embassy,  reproduced  by  them  and 
sold  freely  on  the  streets  of  Teheran.  The 
document  had  been  secret.  By  the  time  the 
three  Americans  obtained  a  copy,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  so  to  any  intelligence 
agency  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  volumes  were  impound- 
ed by  the  F.B.I,  and  Customs  officials  at  the 
airport.  A  year  later,  after  the  journalists 
had  sued  the  Goverrunent,  the  two  agencies 
agreed  to  an  out-of-court  settlement  of 
$16,000. 

Of  all  the  policy  changes  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  from  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors, the  ones  that  may  have  the  most  last- 
ing impact  are  the  decisions  to  classify  more 
information  and  to  subject  Government  of- 
ficials to  lifetime  prepublication  review. 

This  occurred  in  three  stages,  the  first 
taking  place  eight  months  after  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  President.  One  of  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith's  first 
major  acts  in  1981  was  to  revoke  Justice  De- 
partment guidelines  issued  just  a  year 
before  concerning  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Snepp  v.  United 
States.  In  1980,  the  Justices  had  upheld,  by 
a  6-3  vote,  a  C.I.A.  requirement  that  its  em- 
ployees agree  to  lifetime  prepublication 
review  by  the  agency  of  their  writings  to 
insure  that  no  classified  material  was  re- 
vealed. The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that 
someone  subject  to  such  an  agreement  who 
failed  to  submit  his  writings,  even  of  unclas- 
sified information,  breached  the  agreement. 
Frank  Snepp  3d,  a  former  C.I.A.  analyst  of 
North  Vietnamese  political  affairs,  was 
obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  all 
of  his  earnings  from  his  book  "Decent  Inter- 
val." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  contained 
broad  language  that  could  be  interpreted  to 
permit  the  same  prepublication  review  pro- 
cedure to  be  applied,  as  well,  to  the  tens  of 
thouands  of  non-C.I.A.  employees  who  also 
have  access  to  classified  information.  The 
Government  had  not  sought  that  degree  of 
power  in  the  Snepp  case.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  Court  intended  that  result. 

Aware  that  in  hands  insensitive  to  First 
Amendment  rights  the  Snepp  opinion  might 
be  overextended.  Attorney  General  Benja- 
min R.  Civiletti  issued  a  set  of  guidelines. 
They  called  for  the  Government  to  consider 
several  alternative  actions  before  rushing  to 
Court  to  obtain  injunctions  against  publica- 
tion of  unintentional  and  possibly  meaning- 
less disclosures  of  information.  Among  the 
factors  to  be  weighed  was  whether  the  in- 
formation already  had  been  made  widely 
available  to  the  public  and  whether  it  had 
been  properly  classified  in  the  first  place. 

In  revoking  the  Civiletti  guidelines.  Attor- 
ney General  Smith  explained  that  his  de- 
partment sought  to  avoid  "any  confusion  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  will  evenhand- 
edly  and  strenuously  pursue  any  violations 
of  confidentiality  obligations."  However,  no 
example  was  offered  of  any  harm  actually 
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Government  into  the  right  of  former  offi- 
cials to  speak  and  of  the  public  to  listen. 

Responding  to  the  initial  announcement 
in  March,  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists. Sigma  Delta  Chi.  called  the  directive 
an  "ill-conceived  proposal"  that  is  "as  trou- 
bling as  it  is  sweeping.  .  .  .  Taken  with  pre- 
vious actions  by  the  Administration  to  stem 
the  flow  of  Government  information  to  the 
people,  the  cumulative  effect  is  a  major  re- 
treat from  this  country's  commitment  to 
open  government." 

So  breathtaking  is  the  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dential directive  that  if  it  had  been  in  effect 
before  this  summer,  many  articles  published 
in  this  magazine  could  not  have  been  print- 
ed without  prior  governmental  clearance. 
An  article  last  year  by  Gen.  David  C.  Jones, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  under  PresidenU  Carter  and  Reagan, 
criticizing  the  current  defense  establish- 
ment, would  have  had  to  be  cleared  by  the 
very  establishment  General  Jones  was  de- 
nouncing. This  year,  two  articles-one  by 
Earl  C.  Ravenal,  a  Defense  Department  offi- 
cial under  President  Johnson,  urging  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  around  the 
world,  and  the  other  by  Leslie  H.  Gelb.  the 
national-security  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  who  had  served  in  the 
Johnson  Administration,  on  arms  control- 
criticized  policy  decisions  made  by  those 
who  would  be  reviewing  them. 

The  effect  of  the  directive  is  this:  Those 
people  most  knowledgeable  about  subjects 
of  overriding  national  concern  will  be  least 
able  to  comment  without  the  approval  of 
those  they  wish  to  criticize. 

Changes  in  law  to  assure  that  far  more  in- 
formation will  be  kept  from  the  public  are 
only  one  aspect  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's new  era  of  secrecy.  Another,  far  less 
known,  has  pitted  the  Administration 
against  much  of  the  country's  university 
community. 

From  its  first  days,  the  Administration 
has  been  concerned  that  the  fruits  of  Amer- 
ican technology  have  been  flowing  too 
freely  abroad.  "Publication  or  certain  infor- 
mation."  complained  Adm.  Bobby  R.  Inman. 
then  deputy  director  of  the  C.I.A..  "could 
affect  the  national  security  in  a  harmful 
way  "  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Prank 
C.  Carlucci  similarly  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  engaged  in  an  "orchestrated 
effort "  designed  to  gather  the  "technical  in- 
formation required  to  enhance  its  military 
posture." 

The  problem  that  has  been  vexing  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  been  one  of  classified 
information.  To  avoid  governmental  inter- 
ference in  the  open  exchange  of  views  at 
universities,  many  leading  universities  have 
refused  to  engage  in  any  classified  research. 
The  problem  has  been  with  material  that  is 
not  classified  at  all. 

Only  a  month  after  President  Reagan 
took  office,  the  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Donald  Kennedy,  forwarded  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  W.  Weinberger 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige.  Written  by  Dr.  Kennedy  and  the 
presidents  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Cornell  University  and  the  University 
of  California,  the  letter  expressed  concern 
about  Administration  interpretation  of  two 
statutes. 

The  university  presidents  observed  that 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regula- 
tions and  the  Export  Administration  Regu- 
lations, which  had  "not  until  now  been  ap- 
plied  to   traditional   university   activities, " 


seemed  about  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  in- 
hibit or  bar  the  exchange  of  unclassified  in- 
formation, the  publication  of  such  material, 
as  well  as  its  use  in  classroom  lectures  when 
foreign  students  were  present. 

"Restricting  the  free  flow  of  information 
among  scientists  and  engineers."  the  univer- 
sity presidents  urged,  "would  alter  funda- 
mentally the  system  that  produced  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  lead  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  trying  to  protect  and  leave 
us  with  nothing  to  protect  in  the  very  near 
future." 

The  Administration's  response  was  made 
more  than  four  months  later  in  letters  from 
James  L.  Buckley,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Bohdan  Denysyk,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Export  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Both  tried 
to  assuage  the  concerns  of  the  university 
presidents.  Neither  could  fully  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Both  letters  assured  the  university 
presidents  that  no  "new"  construction  of 
law  was  being  imposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, but  the  letters  were  so  qualified  that  it 
remained  unclear  just  what  unclassified 
technical  d?.fa  v/ere  deemed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  too  sensitive  to  be  taught. 
Meaningful  clarification  has  yet  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

What  has  been  received  by  universities  is 
a  series  of  letters  forwarded  from  the  State 
and  Commerce  Departments  suggesting 
that  ordinary  teaching  of  unclassified  mate- 
rials may  be  considered  an  "export "  within 
the  meaning  of  laws  barring  the  exporting 
of  secret  technology.  If  so.  the  universities 
might  be  subject  to  civil  or  even  criminal 
sanctions. 

In  1981.  for  example,  in  a  letter  similar  to 
that  sent  to  universities  around  the  nation, 
the  then  State  Department  exchanges  offi- 
cer, Keith  Powell  2d,  asked  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  restrict  the  academic  activi- 
ties of  Qi  Yulu.  a  Chinese  exchange  student, 
including  denying  him  access,  in  the  area  of 
computer-software  technology,  "to  unpub- 
lished or  classified  Government-funded 
work."  Federal  law-enforcement  officials 
also  visited  the  university  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  restrictions. 

In  a  blistering  response,  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  president,  C.  Peter  Magrath, 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Powell  that  since  the 
university  refused  to  accept  classified  Gov- 
ernment research,  scholars  from  China 
would  not  have  access  to  any  such  material. 
"We  have  all  kinds  of  unpublished  Govern- 
ment-funded research  all  over  the  campus." 
Dr.  Magrath  went  on.  "your  proposal  would 
restrict  him  from  access  to  all  of  it." 

Mr.  Powell  has  asked  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  informed  prior  to  any  visits  of  Qi 
Yulu  to  any  industiral  or  research  facilities. 
"I  can  only  interpret  this."  wrote  Dr.  Ma- 
grath. ""to  give  us  the  choice  of  confining 
him  to  the  student  union  or  contacting  you 
several  times  a  day  about  his  campus  itiner- 
ary. .  .  .  Both  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
the  restrictions  proposed  in  your  letter  are 
inappropriate  for  an  American  research  uni- 
versity.'" The  proposed  restrictions.  Dr.  Ma- 
grath concluded,  "can  only  have  a  chilling 
effect  upon  the  academic  enterprise.  .  .  ." 

Some  foreign  scholars  have  not  been  able 
to  come  to  this  country  because  of  Adminis- 
tration demands  that  limits  be  placed  on 
their  academic  work  while  they  were  here. 
Cornell  Univerisity.  for  example  could  not 
invite  a  Hungarian  scientist  specializing  in 
electronic  circuitry  to  its  campus  after  the 
Commerce  Department  stipulated  that  the 
scientist  could  only  receive  information  in 


classroom  situations  (seminars  of  private 
discussions  being  forbidden)  and  that  he 
could  not  be  given  prepublication  copies  of 
research  papers.  Similarly,  when  Stanford 
University  was  advised  that  a  Russian  schol- 
ar in  robotics— who  had  been  invited  to  this 
country  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—could not  have  general  access  to  uni- 
verity  facilities  (all  of  which  were  of  unclas- 
sified research),  the  visit  was  canceled. 

The  Government's  activities  have  not 
been  limited  to  threatening  university  ad- 
ministrators with  sanctions.  A  year  ago.  the 
Defense  Department  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  about  100  unclassified  scientific 
papers  at  an  international  symposium  on 
optical  engineering  in  San  Diego.  Only 
hours  before  the  long-planned  convention 
was  to  begin,  the  department  sent  a  tele- 
gram warning  that  any  presentation  of 
"strategic  "  information  might  be  a  violation 
of  law. 

As  reported  in  Science  News  magazine,  the 
Government's  censorship  action  appeared 
"to  be  unprecedented  in  [its]  timing,  in  the 
large  number  of  papers  removed  and  in  the 
scope  of  the  papers'  content. "  Defense  De- 
partment officials  felt  their  actions  reflect- 
ed "a  greater  sensitivity  and  a  tightening  up 
on  what  can  be  released  in  an  international 
forum,  particularly  one  that  involves  the 
Soviets."  .^      ^.      ^, 

But  to  the  scientific  community,  the  Ad- 
ministrations  action  was  indefensible.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 
Victor  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  ex- 
pressed "profound  concern  "  at  the  Defense 
Department  move.  "To  restrain  the  dissemi- 
nation of  unclassified  scientific  knowledge, " 
the  letter  said,  "is  to  restrict  academic  free- 
dom, which  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
our  entire  society." 

The  Department  of  Energy  (D.O.E.)  earli- 
er this  year  weighed  in  with  its  own  propos- 
al that  continued  public  dissemination  of 
cerUin  already  published  "unclassified  but 
sensitive  information"  about  nuclear  facili- 
ties be  prohibitied.  There  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  its  purpose— to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
terrorist  organizations  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  or  sabotage  nuclear  facilities.  But 
the  proposed  rules  are  so  vague  (permitting 
the  D.O.E.  to  withhold  almost  any  informa- 
tion about  nuclear  facilities)  and  so  unlikely 
to  work  (once  information  is  public  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  make  it  "secret"  again) 
that  an  extraordinary  diverse  array  of 
groups— from  state  officials,  universities  and 
public-interest  organizations  to  libraries. 
Indian  tribes  and  unions— have  questioned 
them,  either  in  testimony  given  in  Washing- 
ton this  summer  or  in  letters  to  the  D.O.E. 
The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union  pointed  out  that  the 
D  O.E.  proposal  would  prevent  "the  public, 
workers  and  the  families  of  workers  from 
protecting  themselves  against  unnecessary 
exposure  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  ion- 
izing radiation."  Similar  objections  relating 
to  health  and  safety  were  voiced  by  environ- 
mental groups  and  on  behalf  of  Indian 
tribes,  whose  reservations  are  near  D.O.E. 
nuclear  installations. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  response  was 
that  of  Hugh  E.  DeWitt.  a  nuclear  scientist 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory. The  very  notion  of  "Unclassified  Con- 
trolled Nuclear  Information.  "  Dr.  DeWitt 
wrote,  would  "fit  neatly  into  the  mad  world 
described  by  George  Orwell  in  his  book 
"1984.  "  The  new  category  of  information 
"simply  gives  Government  officials  another 
very  broad  method  to  hide  their  own  mis- 


takes and  keep  information  from  the  Ameri- 
can people."' 

Undoubtedly,  some  information  should  be 
kept  secret.  The  design  of  weapons,  the  in- 
tricacies of  codes,  confidences  exchanged 
with  foreign  leaders  and  other  governmen- 
tal information  that  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  this  nation  are  and  should  remain  classi- 
fied. To  that  extent,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's concern  about  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation is  not  in  itself  objectionable. 

Nor  is  the  Reagan  Administration  alone  in 
taking  actions  that  restrict  freedom  of  in- 
formation. The  McCarran-Walter  Act.  for 
instance,  was  misued  by  other  Administra- 
tions to  bar  speakers  with  disagreeable 
views  from  entering  the  country.  In  1980. 
the  Carter  Administration  blocked  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  promi- 
nent Italian  playwright  and  actor  Dario  Fo 
because,  as  one  State  Department  official 
phrased  it.  Mr.  Fo  "never  had  a  good  word 
to  say"  about  the  United  States.  (This  year, 
the  Reagan  Administration,  too.  denied  Mr. 
Fo  an  entry  visa.) 

The  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act, 
a  law  signed  by  President  Reagan  banning 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  individuals  in- 
voved  in  some  way  with  the  C.I.A.,  even  if 
they  had  committed  criminal  acts  under  the 
laws  of  this  country,  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Carter  Administration.  Characterized  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  law  professor 
Philip  B.  Kurland  as  "the  clearest  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment  attempted  by  Con- 
gress in  this  era,"'  it  remains  a  stain  on  the 
constitutional  records  of  both  Administra- 
tions. 

Nonetheless,  the  information  policies  of 
this  Administration  are  radical  and  new. 
The  across-the-board  rejection  of  the  values 
of  information  is  unprecedented.  So  is  the 
ease  with  which  those  values  have  been 
overcome. 

That  all  this  has  occurred  to  little  public 
notice  and  only  slight  public  concern  stems 
in  part  from  the  personal  affability  of  the 
President  and  the  lack  of  malevolence  of  his 
aides.  If  anything,  they  are  more  likable  and 
less  cynical  than  is  the  Washington  norm. 

The  Administration  has  been  fortunate 
that  each  aspect  of  its  policies  has  usually 
been  considered  separately.  University  ad- 
ministrators have  understandably  focused 
on  threats  to  universities:  labor  unions  have 
naturally  concentrated  on  threats  to  the 
health  of  their  members;  the  press  has  too 
often  limited  its  focus  on  its  right  to  report 
the  news.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  has 
been  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  has  challenged  the  actions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration both  in  the  courts  and  in  Con- 
gress. 

Those  actions  raise  almost  endless  legisla- 
tive and  constitutional  issues.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  the  President  may  lawfully 
change  the  classification  system.  But  Con- 
gress, if  it  chooses,  may  frustrate  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Legisla- 
tion proposed  by  Senator  David  Duren- 
berger.  Republican  of  Minnesota,  and  six 
other  Senators  would  do  so  by  providing 
that  even  properly  classified  information 
will  be  unavailable  to  the  public  under 
F.O.I.A.  only  when  the  disclosure  of  the  in- 
formation "could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  identifiable  harm  to  national  securi- 
ty "  and  when  "the  need  to  protect  the  infor- 
mation outweighs  the  public  interest  in  dis- 
closure." 

In  other  areas.  Congress  may.  and  prob- 
ably should,  amend  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  to  delete  the  sweepingly  discretionary 


language  that  has  permitted  the  State  De- 
partment to  deny  American  audiences  the 
chance  to  hear  and  judge  for  themselves 
those  foreign  speakers  the  Administration 
deems  objectionable.  When  President 
Truman  vetoed  the  bill  in  1952.  he  warned 
that  "seldom  has  a  bill  exhibited  the  dis- 
trust evidence  here  for  citizens  and  aliens 
alike."  History  has  proved  him  right. 

Congress  may.  and  probably  should,  also 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
to  delete  the  requirement  of  labeling  for- 
eign films  as  "political  propaganda."  Repre- 
sentative Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin,  has  proposed  such  legislation. 
Still  other  decisions  are  within  the  control 
of  the  courts  in  their  role  as  protectors  of 
constitutional  rights.  Some  aspects  of  the 
Reagan  Administrations  information  policy 
seem  highly  unlikely  to  pass  First  Amend- 
ment muster.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
C.I.A.  agents  such  as  Frank  Snepp  must 
abide  by  a  contract  of  silence  imposed  upon 
them  in  the  absence  of  prior  governmental 
clearance.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  the 
First  Amendment  could  conceivably  tolerate 
the  sweeping  new  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
expression  of  thousands  of  former  Govern- 
ment officials  not  involved  with  the  C.I.A. 

Similarly,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  dis- 
closing unclassified  material  previously 
made  public  can.  consistent  with  First 
Amendment  principles,  be  made  illegal. 
When  those  efforts  are  directed  at  universi- 
ties that  have  historically  received  the  spe- 
cial First  Amendment  protection  of  academ- 
ic freedom  to  assure  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas,  the  chances  that  any  prosecution 
could  succeed  seem  all  the  less  likely. 

There  remains  the  question  of  motive. 
Why  has  this  Administration  gone  so  far.  so 
fast?  Why  has  it  adopted  new  Government- 
wide  policies  limiting  the  dissemination  of 
information  without  any  showing  that  harm 
had  been  caused  by  policies  previously  in 
effect? 

One  answer  may  be  easily  rejected.  It  is 
not  because  harmful  leaks  of  information 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Willard.  testifying 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  this  spring,  observed  that  "we  have 
never  suggested  that  it's  a  problem  that  has 
increased  greatly  in  severity  in  recent  years. 
It's  always  been  a  problem.  "  The  same  day 
that  Mr.  Willard  testified.  Steven  Garfinkel. 
the  director  of  the  Government  "s  Informa- 
tion Security  Oversight  Office  (I.S.O.O.)— 
which  is  responsible  for  the  security  of  all 
executive-branch  agencies  involved  with 
classified  materials— acknowledged  that  in 
the  past  three  years  only  about  "half  a 
dozen"  leaks  had  even  been  reported  to  his 
agency. 

What.  then,  has  prompted  the  Adminis- 
tration's exuberant  efforts  in  this  area?  In 
part,  it  is  because  the  Administration  seems 
not  to  give  much  more  than  rhetorical 
credit  to  the  concept  that  the  public  has  a 
serious  and  continuing  interest  in  being  in- 
formed. 

There  is  also  a  matter  of  lone.  Many  of 
the  changes  in  the  classification  system  are 
the  product  of  anger  by  the  intelligence 
community  at  the  Carter  Administration. 
I.S.O.O.  has  explained  that  one  reason  the 
classification  system  was  rewritten  was  be- 
cause the  rules  previously  in  effect  sounded 
too  "apologetic."  Changes  in  language  be- 
tween that  of  the  Carter  Administration 
("Information  may  not  be  considered  for 
classification  unless  it  concerns  .  .  .")  and 
that  of  the  Reagan  Administration  ("Infor- 
mation shall  be  considered  for  classification 
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DENTON.   I   ask  for  a  rollcall 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
second. 
DEJTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
aysence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  Mathias  amendment  so  we 
may  take  up  one  or  more  Dole  amend- 
ments then  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mathias  amendment, 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  object,  are  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
are  not. 

Mr,  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  that  we  set  aside  the 
Mathias  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  further  speeches  to  be 
given  on  that  subject  and  we  are  ready 
for  a  voice  vote  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  I,  in  good  faith,  yielded  with 
the  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment was  being  set  aside,  which  had 
been  articulated  by  the  floor  manag- 
ers. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mathias 
amendment. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
that  purpose? 
Mr.  DENTON.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues that  did  not  know  there  was  a 
rollcall  vote  coming  up  at  this  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
set  aside  the  Mathias  amendment  and 
vote  on  the  Mathias  amendment  and 
take  up  one  or  more  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  at  least  maybe 
two  or  three  amendments.  I  am  not 
certain  in  which  order  they  will  be  of- 
fered, because  it  gets  into  this  new  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  program,  this 
newest  travel  agency  that  we  are  set- 
ting up  where  the  Government  pays 
all  the  travel  expenses  and  gets  no  re- 
sults from  the  endowment  ifself, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2379 

(Purpose:  To  deny  compensation  and  travel 

expenses  to  any  member  of  the  Board  who 

is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 

States) 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  first 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  that 
would  try  to  limit  travel.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2379  to 
amendment  No.  2344. 

On  page  5.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c),  no 
member  of  the  Board,  officer .  or  staff 
member  of  the  Endowment,  other  than  an 
elected  member  of  Congress,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  or  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  for  travel  made  in 
connection  with  the  Endownment  while 
such  person  is  serving  as  on  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  one  of  the  major 
amendments.  It  is  just  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  have  different 
members  of  staff  who  are  on  the  staff 
of  different  commissions  who  can 
travel  on  that  commission,  then  travel 
at  USIA  expense,  and  then  travel  on 
this  new  endowment  program.  It  is 
just  an  effort  to  limit  the  staff  travel 
and  to  make  the  staff  member  decide 
who  he  works  for. 

There  is  probably  much  worthwhile 
travel  that  staff  members  and  elected 
Members  make  overseas.  I  am  not 
criticizing  that.  I  am  not  one  who  likes 
to  travel  that  much,  I  think  a  lot  of 
good  comes  from  travel,  and  certainly 
staff  members  are  as  responsible,  in 
most  cases,  as  elected  Members. 


Elected  Members  have  to  justify 
their  travel  around  the  world,  whether 
it  is  on  official  btisiness  or  nonofficial 
business,  or  whatever,  every  time  they 
run  for  reelection,  because  somebody 
is  going  to  raise  the  question  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  travel  going  on  that  is 
not  necessary. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  staff.  Let  us 
face  it,  there  are  some  staff  who  make 
a  cweer  out  of  traveling  around  the 
world  as  often  as  they  can  at  taxpay- 
ers expense.  I  think  the  record  would 
show  that  some  break  a  record  every 
year.  They  travel  to  so  many  countries 
this  year  and  so  many  countries  the 
next  year. 

What  I  am  fearful  of  is  we  are  going 
to  have  some  of  these  professional 
travelers  who  have  just  found  another 
way  now  to  travel  at  taxpayer's  ex- 
penses under  this  new  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  That  will  be  one  more 
travel  agency  they  can  go  and  pick  up 
a  ticket  and  travel  to  some  country 
they  have  not  been  to  yet.  We  want 
them  to  see  all  the  countries,  but  some 
have  been  to  various  countries  seven 
or  eight  times  with  no  real  purpose. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  this 
amendment  does  is  simply  says  staff 
will  not  be  reimbursed  for  their  en- 
dowment travel  by  the  endowment  if 
they  are  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Government,  As  I  have  indicated, 
elected  Members  are  not  included  in 
this  amendment  because  I  hope  that 
whatever  travel  we  make  from  time  to 
time— and  some  Members  are  required 
to  do  more  than  others,  certainly 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  greater  respon- 
sibilities worldwide  than  other  Mem- 
bers, but  that  travel  and  the  expense 
Involved  have  to  be  justified  from  time 
to  time  at  election  time. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  might 
be  adopted.  It  might  have  some  intact 
on  those  who  might  seek  to  use  this 
new  agency,  if  in  fact  it  is  created— it 
will  be  of  highly  doubtful  value  if  it 
is— but  if  it  is  created,  that  at  least  we 
are  going  to  have  just  another  ticket 
window  for  somebody  who  wants  to 
start  seeing  the  world  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

The -PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
in  order. 
Is  there  further  debate? 
Mr  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  made  a  com- 
pelling argument,  as  he  always  does. 
The  managers  of  the  bill  would  like  to 
take  a  look  at  the  amendment  before 
we  respond. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
this  question:  If  all  travel  is  prohibit- 
ed, would  that  not  impinge  upon  the 
purposes  for  which  the  endowment 
has  been  created? 


Mr.  DOLE,  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  if  they  are  traveling 
with  the  endowment,  they  cannot  be 
paid  by  another  agency,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  unduly  restrictive.  It  deals  with 
making  sure  that  someone  either 
works  for  or  travels  for  the  endow- 
ment or  some  other  taxpayer  financed 
entity— but  not  two  or  three  such 
groups. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  is  getting  at  is  people  who 
are  representing  the  endowment  but 
also  hold  some  other  public  office. 

Someone  who  holds  public  office  is 
not  affected  by  the  amendment, 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
there  are  some,  and  I  am  aware  of 
some,  who  may  belong  to  some  com- 
mission, or  some  other  agency,  or 
some  group  who  travel  a  great  deal  in 
that  group,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
have  this  new  source  of  travel,  and  if 
they  cannot  make  it  there,  they  will 
make  it  here,  or  maybe  they  will  go  on 
both.  I  am  just  trying  to  tighten  it  up. 
If  they  are  receiving  compensation 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  travel  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  endowment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  if  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  not  prohibiting  these 
people  from  carrying  out  their  duties 
with  the  endowment  but  merely  pre- 
venting a  kind  of  sequential  double 
compensation,  that  would  make  some 
sense.  I  take  it  that  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  drawing  travel  ex- 
penses from  one  agency  for  one  trip 
and  travel  expenses  from  another 
agency  for  another  trip. 

I  will  defer  to  the  ranking  minority 
member    of    the    Foreign    Relations 
Committee. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
What  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
amendment?  The  Senator  says  any- 
body traveling  as  a  staff  member  of 
the  endowment  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
receive  compensation  from  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government.  What  is 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  reading  it  to  see 
if  it  may  be  clarified,  that  I  want  to 
impose  is  that  some  staff  of  some 
other  commission  or  some  other 
agency  who  might  be  traveling  in  con- 
nection with  the  endowment  is  prohib- 
ited from  receiving  salary  or  travel  ex- 
penses from  the  endowment. 

There  are  some,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  too  many  specifics,  who  make 
a  career  out  of  traveling  for  various 
unrelated  commissions,  and  they  have 
just  an  open-ended  ticket  to  travel  the 
world  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  the  point 
is  that  somebody  working  for  Uncle 
Sam  should  be  able  to  travel  for  the 


branch  of  Government  for  which  he 
works  but  not  be  paid  by  another 
branch. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PELL.  What  would  happen,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  with  a  member 
of  the  endowment  who  is  also  a  staff 
officer  and  also  a  Reserve  officer?  I 
can  remember  as  a  Reserve  officer  a 
few  years  back  I  traveled  to  Austria 
and  back  at  Government  expense. 
Does  that  mean  I  could  not  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  a  staff 
member  of  the  endowTnent?  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  means  that, 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  does  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  the  amendment 
would  not  do  that, 

I  do  not  want  somebody  to  be  made 
an  officer  of  the  endowment  so  he  can 
get  a  ticket.  Let  us  face  it.  there  are  a 
lot  of  staffers  around  and.  I  assume, 
some  Members  of  Congress  who  can  go 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  know  all 
the  angles.  They  know  all  the  loop- 
holes. If  you  make  them  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  board  of  the  endow- 
ment, they  have  an  open-ended  travel 
agency  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Bags  packed,  will 
travel. 

Mr.  DOLE.  For  this  commission  they 
have  one  bag.  for  this  commission 
they  have  another  bag.  and  for  an- 
other commission  they  have  another 
bag.  Sometimes  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  their  laundry  done  and 
pick  up  their  mail. 

Mr.  PELL.  A  staff  employee  of  the 
Senate  could  not  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  from  the  endow- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  they  can  get  tick- 
ets around  here  for  travel,  though  we 
have  tried  to  tighten  it  up.  I  must  say. 
I  do  not  want  to  prevent  the  normal 
functions  of  whatever  we  are  creating, 
this  new  endowment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  advise  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  there  has 
recently  been  adopted  a  substitute 
amendment  for  title  IV  which  makes 
some  substantial  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  endowment.  For  in- 
stance, officers  of  the  endowment  may 
not  receive  any  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation from  any  source  other  than 
the  endowment  during  the  period  of 
their  employment  by  the  endowment. 

Further,  the  revised  statute  provides 
that  the  endowment  shall  be  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  known  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
which  is  not  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  I 
said,  the  officers  cannot  receive  any 
salary  from  any  other  source  than  the 
endowment.  So  by  that  logic,  they 
could  not  be  employees  or  officers  of 
any  other  agency. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  does  that  take  care 
of  the  problem  we  raise? 
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It  says: 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
endowment  an  agency  or  estab- 
the  United  States  Government 
.  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
endowment  or  the  officers  or 
the  endowment  officers  or  em- 
United  States. 
I  hink  that  it  would  make  it 
for  the  endowment  to 
expenses  for  employees 
of  the  Government. 

There   are   two  specific 

would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 

]  Kansas  about.  One.  personal 
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are  on  Senate  business. 
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.  I  think  we  all  have  the 
The  Finance  Committee 


deals  with  foreign  trade.  We  do  some— 
not  nearly  so  much;  we  do  not  have 
the  requirements  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have. 
What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  there  is 
plenty  of  taxpayer  financed  legitimate 
travel. 

I  think  one  public  criticism  of  this 
new  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
that  we  are  creating— at  least  it  is  pic- 
tured that  way— some  way  for  some- 
body to  get  a  free  ticket  to  India, 
Africa,  England,  wherever  one  wants 
to  go,  and  the  taxpayers  pick  up  the 
tab.  We  ought  to  make  certain  we 
have  this  fairly  tight. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  might  accept 
another  suggestion. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  to  take  his 
amendment  and  add  a  phrase,  say  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  phrase  saying,  unless 
so  authorized  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Or  by  both. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  might  improve  it, 
but  again,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
House.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  get 
travel  approved. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  insurance  I  am  talking 
about  and  make  it  absolutely  accepta- 
ble to  me.  That  would  be  assuming  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  unless  he  is  so  authorized  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  see  if  we  can 
work  out  any  difference  we  have  with- 
out gutting  the  amendment. 

Not  too  many  people  get  to  travel 
around  the  world  and  when  they  do, 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 
They  do  not  particularly  like  to  pay 
for  our  travel,  and  we  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Senator's  committee 
have  an  obligation  to  travel  and  they 
are  criticized  for  it  from  time  to  time. 
So  are  the  rest  of  us.  We  ought  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  not  just  cre- 
ating another  big  travel  bureau  here, 
for  a  ticket  to  anywhere.  I  am  certain 
that  is  what  might  happen. 

Let  me  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  looked  at 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  we  think  that  it  has  some 
merit. 

I  think  it  will,  in  all  fairness,  be  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  but  that  is  some- 


thing that  we  cannot  control.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  an  experi- 
enced legislator,  and  he  knows  what 
the  difficulties  are  when  there  is  a 
contest  in  a  committee  of  conference. 
But  subject  to  that  reservation,  I 
think  the  managers  of  the  bill  are  pre- 
pared to  have  a  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2379)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  I  voted  in 
the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
record  will  so  indicate.  Is  there  a 
motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
pursuant  to  which  the  Mathias 
amendment  was  laid  aside  to  take  up 
several  amendments  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2380 

(Purpose:  To  provide  further  for  designa- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2380. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Designation  of  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion ON  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe 

Sec  701.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved  June 
3,  1976  (90  Stat.  661).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  start  of  the  first 
calendar  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Department  of  State  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  ap- 


pointed from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  serve  as  chairman  during  each  odd- 
number  calendar  year  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  appointed  from 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman  during  each 
even-numbered  calendar  years. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
some  Senators  are  aware  of  what  this 
amendment  does.  All  we  are  seeking  to 
do  in  this  amendment  is  return  the  so- 
called  Helsinki  Commission,  the 
CSCE,  to  the  nonpartisan  committee 
it  was  intended  to  be.  There  always 
has  been  great  bipartisan  Interest  In 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  and  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  original  Helsinki  Commis- 
sioners had  in  mind  a  chairmanship 
arrangement  that  would  reflect  that 
bipartisanship.  But  this  arrangement 
never  came  Into  being,  and  what  we 
have  today  Is  a  permanent  chairman 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Even  though  Senators  serve  on 
that  committee— Republican  Senators, 
Democratic  Senators,  Republican 
House  Members,  Democratic  House 
Members— the  chairmanship  never  ro- 
tates. It  is  one  of  these  unusual  things 
that  happened  In  the  Congress  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  this  Senator. 

This  amendment  simply  provides 
that  the  chairmanship  rotate  at  the 
start  of  each  calendar  year  between  a 
Member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  a  Member  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  In  the  Senate. 
Whether  It  Is  a  Democratic  majority 
or  a  Republican  majority,  it  gets  It 
back  Into  the  spirit  of  rotation.  I  think 
a  little  background  Is  In  order. 

At  a  hearing  on  July  27,  1976,  deal- 
ing with  the  original  establishment  of 
the  Commission,  the  late  Senator  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Congresswoman  Fen- 
wlck,  and  Representative  Fascell,  all 
whom  were  instrumental  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Commission,  discussed 
their  understanding  as  to  how  the 
chairmanship  would  be  handled,  and 
the  following  exchange  occurred. 

Representative  Fascell.  One  of  the  things 
that  came  up  immediately  was  maybe  an 
oversight,  but  probably  not.  I  think  it  was 
probably  a  psychological  kind  of  an  effort 
on  the  question  of  rotation  of  chairman- 
ships. The  legislation  provides  for  a  House 
Member  to  be  chairman. 

When  that  question  was  raised  I  said  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  a  Senator.  I 
love  Senators,  and  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  Senators. 

Senator  Case  is  here.  We  have  just  really 
started.  Senator,  at  this  point. 

I  assume  that  means  that  Senator 
Case  had  just  walked  into  the  room. 

Senator  Case.  I  made  the  mistake  of  stop- 
ping in  the  office  on  the  way  over  here. 

Chairman  Fascell.  I  discussed  the  prob- 
lem with  Senator  Pell,  and  some  of  you  in- 
formally, and  certainly  we  ought  to  have  ro- 
tating chairmanships  on  this  matter  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  for  the  moment  that  certainly  Senator 
Pell  ought  to  be  designated  as  cochairman, 
and  that  is  what  the  legislation  calls  for, 
with  Senator  Pell  as  cochairman,  and  we 


can  rotate  it  the  next  time  around,  and  the 
Senator  will  be  the  chairman,  and  the 
House  Member  will  be  a  cochairman. 

We  could  get  around.  Senator,  if  this 
agreeable  to  the  group,  to  making  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  legislation  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

My  own  feeling  is  we  ought  not  to  rush  it. 

Well,  I  must  say  we  have  not  rushed 
into  It,  It  has  been  almost  8  years  now. 

He  said: 

We  have  an  understanding,  and  if  the 
Commission  agrees  we  can  proceed  that  way 
and  designate  Senator  Pell  as  cochairman 
from  this  moment  on. 

Senator  Clark  is  now  here. 

We  will  find  an  appropriate  vehicle  and 
we  will  make  the  necessary  change  in  the 
law. 

Does  that  seem  agreeable  with  members 
of  the  Commission? 

Representative  Penwick.  It  is  perfect. 

Chairman  Fascell.  We  will  proceed  on 
that  basis,  and  the  record  will  reflect  as  of 
this  moment  that  Senatcr  Pell  is  the  co- 
chairman. 

Now,  I  have  not  practiced  law  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  practice  much 
when  I  did,  but  It  seems  that  we  have 
a  fairly  clear-cut  case  here.  You  have 
an  admission  by  the  man  who  has 
been  the  chairman  since  1976  that  we 
ought  to  rotate  It.  And  there  was  an 
agreement.  We  have  his  quote  saying 
this  Is  a  deal,  this  Is  perfect. 

But  7  years  have  passed  and  the 
chairmanship  has  not  been  rotated. 

In  fact,  Chairman  Fascell  has  quite 
a  tight  rein  on  the  Commission.  After 
he  fired  the  deputy  staff  director, 
whom  I  selected,  he  directed  his  staff 
to  Inform  me  that  I,  the  cochairman 
of  the  Commission,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  submit  another  staff  recom- 
mendation. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  personal 
conflict  between  me  and  Congressman 
Fascell.  I  think  It  Is  a  staff  problem. 
They  do  crop  up  around  here  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  that 
the  staffing  Incident  alone  may  under- 
score the  way  in  which  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  and  staff  have 
viewed  the  various  cochairmen.  No 
Commission  of  this  type  should  have 
anybody's  permanent  stamp  on  It,  and 
this  amendment  would  simply  correct 
the  situation. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  created 
some  31  bipartisan  Commissions  of 
this  type,  ranging  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion to  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  Of  all  these  Commissions, 
only  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe— the  Helsinki 
Commission— has  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Its  perma- 
nent Chairman.  A  rotating  chairman 
would  not  only  be  what  the  original 
commissioners  had  In  mind,  it  would 
also  eliminate  what  my  research  re- 
veals to  be  a  clearly  unique  situation 
In  the  history  of  bipartisan  Commis- 
sions created  by  Congress. 


The  work  the  Helsinki  Commission 
staff  concerns  matters  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  our  Government  and  to  the 
many  American  citizens  who  them- 
selves monitor  the  East  bloc's  degree 
of  compliance  with  the  accords.  Issues 
of  travel,  family  reunification,  and 
suppression  of  human  rights  are  cen- 
tral of  the  Commissions  casework. 
They  are  In  a  fundamental  sense 
beyond  politics.  And  that  Is  the  way 
that  the  Commission  itself  should  be 
structured. 

I  must  say— and  I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  has  done 
great  work  on  the  Commission,  who  Is 
a  loyal  member  of  the  Commission— 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  anybody 
In  the  Senate.  But  I  believe  that  this  Is 
a  matter  the  Senate  should  address.  It 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
create  a  commission,  whether  we  are 
going  to  let  somebody  In  the  House  be 
the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, even  though  it  be  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  among  the  31  biparti- 
san commissions  created,  and  even 
though  there  was  an  agreement  on 
July  27,  1976,  that  the  chairmen  would 
rotate. 

I  understand  that  Representative 
Fascell  has  done  a  good  job.  He  Is  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress;  he  Is 
a  friend  of  mine. 

However,  like  so  many  commissions 
where  you  do  not  have  a  day-to-day 
contact,  sometimes  the  staff  runs  the 
Commission.  Sometimes  they  run  the 
Senate.  You  have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  is  going  on.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening with  this  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
comity  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Who  knows  what  will  happen  next 
year?  I  know  what  will  happen  next 
year,  but  nobody  ki;ows  what  will 
happen  in  1985,  1986,  or  1987.  So  this 
Is  not  an  effort  for  some  Republican  to 
become  a  chairman. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  It  may  not  be  impor- 
tant to  anyone  who  is  not  on  the  Com- 
mission. It  may  not  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  anyone  who  is  on  the  Com- 
mission, and  maybe  the  entire  CSCE 
should  be  abolished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  cannot 
agree— and  I  would  think  every  Sena- 
tor would  agree— that  If  we  cannot 
rotate  the  chairmanship  on  the  CSCE, 
then,  as  an  alternative,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  make  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  selected  by  the 
majority  leader,  whether  it  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican.  We  carmot  have 
it  both  ways.  You  cannot  argue  that 
you  cannot  rotate  the  chairmanship  of 
the  CSCE  and  then  argue  that  you 
can  rotate  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
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I  hope 


*  iiv/K'-  ♦"c  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment. In  riy  view,  we  might  be  able  to 

work  it  ou ..  ,  ^  „  „♦„ 

I  have  r  o  quarrel  with  Representa- 
ve  Fascbll.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
^y  quarrjl  with  me.  But  I  think  we 
would  haMe  a  lot  more  Senate  partici- 
the  so-called  Helsinki  Com- 
we  had  rotating  chairman- 
if  we  had  more  input  at  the 
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pation  on 
mission  if 
ships  tuid 

staff  level  ^ .  . 

So  I  hoi  e  we  can  accept  this  amend 

ment.  ^,     _ 

Mr  PEIL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen 
ator  from  Kansas  knows,  I  have  great 
regard  anl  admiration  for  him  and  his 
ability  to  shed  light  on  debate  and  dis- 
cussions. ,  .  . 
I  underetand  completely  the  point 
he  is  making.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  Express  that  I  have  a  person- 
al interes,  in  this  issue  since  I  was  the 
first  Cocliairman  of  the  Commission 
and  an  i  litial  member.  The  Senator 
from  Kaisas  is  correct:  The  under- 
standing vas  that  we  would  rotate  the 
next  time  around,  but  no  decision  was 
made  as  to  exactly  when  this  would 
happen.                                             , 

Pranklj.  the  Commission  is  func- 
tioning very  well.  I  think  that  Con- 
gressman Fascell  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  as  Ciairman  and  he  certainly  is 
dedicated  to  the  Commission  and  its 
work  Ov  !r  the  years  I  have  noted  that 
attendan;e  by  Commission  members 
from  the  Senate,  myself  included,  has 
often  been  poor.  Whether  this  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  time  or  of  interest.  I  am 
not  sure  But  from  the  viewpomt  of 
the  natic  nal  interest  and  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  seemed  best  to  leave  the 
Chairmaiship  in  the  House. 

My  CO  leagues  know  that  I  do  not 
like  to  «ngage  in  partisan  battles  or 
squabble  s  about  turf.  I  have  felt,  and  I 
continue  to  feel,  that  Congressman 
Fasceix  las  run  the  Commission  well. 
He  has  s  cquired  a  good  deal  of  expert 
knowled  te  in  the  last  7  years.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  and  effective  Chairman 
and  I  believe  that  he  should  continue 
to  serve  n  that  position. 

Also  f  requent  rotation  of  the  Chair- 
manship creates  the  possibility  of  the 
staff  ruming  the  Commission  rather 
than  th<  Chairman. 

Finally  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  all  of  us  have  as  Sena- 
tors I  <|uestion  if  any  of  us  has  the 
time  to  levote  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Con  mission. 

For  a  1  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
present  arrangement  should  be  left  as 
it  is  W  len  the  time  comes  that  Con- 
gressma  n  Fascell  loses  his  vigor  or  his 
interest  than  we  can  and  should  re- 
consider this  issue. 

Mr  E  OLE.  Mr.  President,  that  begs 
the  qu(!Stion.  There  would  be  more 
than  irput  if  there  were  rotation,  if 
Senatoi  s  thought  they  had  some  influ- 
ence oil  the  Commission.  We  have  a 
lot  to  d ),  but  we  do  not  take  our  duties 
lightly     The    Senator    from    Rhode 


Island   does   not 
Kansas  does  not. 

I  do  not  assume  that  we  are  busier 
than  Representative  Fascell.  Just  be- 
cause he  likes  to  be  Chairman  and 
somebody  says  he  does  a  good  job. 
then  why  should  that  not  apply  to  all 
the  other  chairmen?  Is  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  willing  to  make  the 
Chairman  of  this  new  travel  bureau, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, permanent,  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  President?  Why  should  we  rotate 
that  one?  _,    ^  . 

Mr.  PELL.  If  you  find  a  good  chair- 
man, there  would  not  be  any  reason 
for  changing.  We  are  about  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  I  do  not  support 
saying  that  we  should  rotate  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. 1  would  certainly  go  along 
with  the  Senator's  suggestion  that  we 
not  rotate  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Endowment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  created  31  commissions  and  only 
one  has  a  permanent  House  Chair- 
man. It  is  time  to  correct  that. 

I  do  not  want  the  record  to  reflect 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  critical  of 
Representative  Fascell.  But  we  are  all 
Senators  here,  and  I  think  we  are 
equal  with  House  Members;  and 
sooner  or  later,  somebody  is  going  to 
recognize  that  maybe  that  was  not  a 
very  good  idea,  after  all. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  one  Senator 
versus  one  House  Member.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  body  is  going  to 
be  equal  with  the  House  when  it 
comes  to  the  so-called  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, or  whether  we  are  going  to 
say,  "Well,  if  thafs  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate,  then  maybe  we  should  abolish 
the  Commission."  I  think  that  prob- 
ably would  meet  with  the  approval  of 

some.  .„    , 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
same  plane  as  Members  of  the  House 
and  that  we  have  a  right,  when  we 
have  membership  on  a  commission,  to 
have  influence  on  that  commission, 
particularly  when  the  agreement  was 
made  that  that  is  what  would  happen, 
and  the  agreement  was  made  back  in 
July  of  1976. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  his  initiative  in  this  respect.  I  will 
not  prolong  the  debate  except  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  he  offered  the  amend- 
ment and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  be  that  if  we  agree  to 
make  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  a  Senator  then  he  would 
withdraw  his  amendment?  Is  that  his 
proposed  package? 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  a  backup. 
I  really  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
though. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  support  that 
package  if  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  best  thing  is 
to  make  the  Helsinki  Commission  like 
the  31  other  Commissions.  That  is  the 
real  thrust.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  if 
everything  else  fails  then  I  might 
offer  the  other  amendment.  But  it 
makes  no  sense.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
this  argument  because  it  is  maybe  not 
that  important  to  a  lot  of  Members, 
but  it  is  a  principle  that  someday  the 
Democrats  may  be  in  the  majority 
again  and  someone  on  that  side  may 
say  why  have  we  permitted  this  to 
happen. 

It  is  one  thing  when  we  have  a 
House  Democrat  and  a  Senate  Repub- 
lican rotating  but  quite  another  thing 
if  there  is  some  Democratic  Senator 
who  is  not  becoming  chairman  and  he 
might  do  a  great  job. 

So  it  is  a  principle  involved.  I  do  not 
really  believe  that  we  should  have  any 
commission  where  we  have  House 
Members  and  Senators  supposed  to  be 
equal  serving  on  that  commission 
where  the  chairmanship  is  locked  up 
by  a  Senator  or  by  a  House  Member. 

That  is  all  I  am  suggesting.  If  so,  we 
should  go  back  and  change  the  other 

31. 

We  already  made  one  mistake.  We 
should  not  make  another.  I  think  we 
should  correct  the  first  mistake. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  has  functioned  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Dante 
Fascell  since  its  creation  by  Congress 
in  1976.  Over  the  years.  Congressman 
Fascell  has  devoted  an  incalculable 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission.  He  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  Chairman 
and  a  true  champion  of  the  cause  of 
human  rights  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

While  I  appreciate  Senator  Dole's 
desire  to  rotate  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Commission.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  the  time  to  fill  that  position  effec- 
tively. At  present.  I  see  no  apparent 
need  to  change  the  existing  arrange- 
ment which  is  working  so  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate  either.  I 
suggest  we  have  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  this. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
(Putting  the  question.) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  I  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
The    amendment    (No.    2380)    was 

agreed  to. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  entitled  to  introduce  further 
amendments  he  may  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw any  further  amendments. 

VOTE  ov  AJ£EXD»CE>T  NO.  23  7B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Duren- 
BERGEB),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Murkowski),  ajid 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  306  Leg.] 
YEAS-56 


Andrews 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Benlsen 

Glenn 

Nunn 

BIden 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Levin 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

Mathias 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-34 

Abdnor 

Heflin 

Simpson 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Stennis 

Baker 

Hollings 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Dole 

Kasten 

Trible 

East 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Wilson 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Hecht 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Cranston 

Goldwaler 

Murkowski 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Evans 

Long 

So  the  Mathias-Eagleton  amend- 
ment  No.  23781  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  ask  for 
order  in  the  Senate.  I  am  going  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  what 
the  program  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  rest  of  the  week.  I  congratu- 
late the  Chair  in  seeking  to  get  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  not  yet 
in  order. 

Senators  are  wondering  what  will  be 
happening  the  rest  of  the  day  and  how 
many  more  rollcall  votes  there  will  be 
and  whether  we  can  go  home  and 
whether  we  ought  to  invite  our  wives 
out  for  dinner  and  what  votes  there 
will  be  tomorrow,  so  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  order  so  that  we  can  hear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  the  floor.  If  he  will 
yield  to  me.  I  would  reinforce  his  re- 
quest. I  hope  we  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  for  a  moment  while 
we  try  to  arrange  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  order  before  I  proceed.  We 
always  do.  One  way  to  get  order  is 
insist  on  it  and  Senators,  when  they 
hear,  they  acquiesce. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leader  tell  us  what  we  may  plan  on  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  My  first 
reply  to  him  is  I  do  expect  us  to  be  in 
tonight  long  enough  to  finish  this  bill, 
the  State  authorizations  bill.  That  will 
probably  take  a  while,  I  would  guess 
another  hour  or  so. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Labor-HHS  conference 
report  is  here  or  will  shortly  be  here. 
It  is  privileged,  of  course,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  that  matter  up.  I  am  ad- 
vised it  will  not  take  very  long  to  do 
that  measure. 

When  we  pass  State  authorizations 
tonight,  it  would  be  my  intention  then 
to  announce  that  we  will  go  to  the 
State.  Justice.  Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TO- 
MORROW AT  9:30  A.M.  AND 
DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  briefly. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  it.s  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morning:  that 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  the  time 
before  10  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routme  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each,  and  that  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  State.  Com- 
merce. Justice  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BLT^IPERS.  Resej:\ing  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  is  it 
the  majority  leader's  opinion  that 
there  is  no  way  to  get  to  the  State. 
Justice.  Commerce  appropriations  bill 
this  evening? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  afraid  not.  Mr. 
President.  I  had  hoped  we  would  do 
that,  but  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  tomor- 
row. We  are  starting  early  and  maybe 
we  can  finish  early.  But  there  is  no 
way  to  do  that  tonight. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  should 
identify  in  response  to  the  minority 
leader.  On  yesterday,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  withdrew  an 
amendment  to  the  King  bill  and  intro- 
duced that  measure  as  a  free-standing 
bill,  which  was  taken  to  the  calendar. 
It  would  be  my  intention,  perhaps 
after  the  next  vote  on  this  bill,  to  go 
to  the  Wilson  bill  and  take  it  up  on  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  equally 
divided  and  to  dispose  of  that  meas- 
ure. 

I  would  expect  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  matter  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  with  a  limitation  equally  divided 
with  the  understanding  that  no 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  so  I  may  make  that  re- 
quest, I  will  do  so  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  if  the  managers  of 
the  bill  will  acquiesce,  let  me  put  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  withhold  until 
the  Chair  rules  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing's schedule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  has  not  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest, Mr.  President.  But  let  me  an- 
nounce that  that  is  the  sequence  the 
leadership  on  this  side  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to.  Let  me  limit  the  re- 
quest to  convening  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
morning  business  until  10  a.m.  and 
delete  the  rest  of  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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PE  acY 


Will    the    minority 
1. 1  yield. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   PEllCY.   For   clarification. 


we 
have  seveh  Helms  amendments  and 
one  Bosch  jvitz  amendment,  so  the  esti- 
mate of  ail  hour  might  be  a  little  opti- 
mistic. We  hope  we  would  have  an  un- 
derstandirg  to  finish  this  up  tonight. 
If  we  more  swiftly  I  believe  we  can 
take  up  t  le  Helms  amendments  very 
rapidly,  s<  veral  of  which  are  accepta- 
ble I  hopi;  we  have  the  understanding 
that  we  w  ill  finish  this  bill  before  we 
go  to  the  1  )tate  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Will    the    minority 
leader  yie  d  to  me  so  I  may  reply? 
Mr.  BY]  ID.  Yes.  .    .    .w 

Mr  BA!  ^ER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  af  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  tonight  to 
finish  th?  State  authorizations  bill. 
Could  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
managers  if  they  could  give  me  a  ball- 
park estimate?  One  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hou  rs?  Then  we  could  advise  our 
colleague!;. 

Mr.  PE  ICY.  I  would  estimate  prob- 
ably 2  ho  irs  would  be  a  little  closer  to 
it  than  1  lour. 

Mr  Bl  KER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  estimate  we  will  he  here  at 
least  unti  1  8  p.m.,  tonight..*^ 

Mr.  BY  RD.  If  I  may  ask  the  majori- 
ty leader  a  further  question,  in  the 
event  we  cannot  clear  the  State,  Jus- 
tice appi  opriations  bill  on  our  side, 
and  by  a  iking  that  I  am  not  implying 
any  dif fii  ulty,  what  would  the  majori- 
ty leader  plan  for  tomorrow? 

Mr  Bi^KER.  I  know  neither  the  mi- 
nority leader  nor  any  other  Member 
wUl  be  offended  by  what  I  say,  but  I 
place  sue  h  a  high  priority  on  the  com- 
pletion o  I  the  appropriations  bills  that 
even  if  v  e  cannot  clear  an  agreement 
to  do  thi  ,t  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  that  ap- 
propriati  ons  bill  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  motion  would  be 
debatabl ;. 
Mr.  B/  KER.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr  B"  'RD.  If  I  may  ask  the  majori- 
ty leadei  one  further  question,  he  does 
expect  r  jllcall  votes  tomorrow  and  he 
does  exDect  roUcall  votes  fairly  late 
into  this  evening? 

Mr.  B^.KER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  expe(  t  roUcall  votes  both  evenings. 
Mr.  B'  rRD.  And  this  Saturday  there 
will  be  r  0  session? 

Mr    BAKER.   This  Saturday   there 
will  be  1 10  session  but  I  make  no  such 
represer  tation  for  the  following  Sat- 
urday. .,      __    . 
Could  I   gain  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 

(jenf  

The     'RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majorit  '  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  B  !VKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  I  understand 
that  he  does  not  expect  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  to  come  up  to- 
morrow? The  chairman  is  not  on  the 
floor.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  is.  There  would  be  diffi- 
culty on  this  side,  I  take  it.  If  I  could 
have  that  assurance,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated. It  can  be  set  for  any  time 
next  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not 
here.  He  is  necessarily  absent.  I  do  not 
plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  that 
bill  tomorrow  unless  we  can  get  an 
agreement  on  it.  If  we  do  get  an  agree- 
ment, I  would  very  much  like  to  bring 
it  up  and  dispose  of  it  tomorrow.  But 
it  is  my  intention  to  go  to  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1970 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand now  that  consent  to  go  to  the 
Wilson  bill  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side.  I  will  state  now  the  request 
for  the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  after  the  next 
rollcall  vote  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  479.  S.  1970.  a  bill 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  limit  the  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  10.  that  on 
that  bill  no  amendments  be  in  order; 
that  the  time  for  debate  be  limited  to 
10  minutes  equally  divided  and  the 
control  of  the  time  to  be  in  the  usual 
form,  and  after  the  disposition  of  that 
measure  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  State  authorizations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  may  very  well  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  Wilson  bill. 


22,  29,  84,  86,  91,  92,  93.  96,  101,  127. 
and  128  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests     the     concurrence     of     the 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1213)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  units  of  the  national  park 
system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic Salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  in  a  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission;  and 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

The  enrolled  bill  H.R.  3044  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  received  the  conference  report  on 
Labor-HHS  appropriations.  It  is.  of 
course,  privileged.  But  I  would  like,  if  I 
can,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  managers  and  the  minority  leader 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  go  to  that  conference  report, 
which  I  do  not  believe  will  take  over  5 
or  10  minutes. 
Very  well. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At   5;58   p.m.,   a  message   from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.   Health   and   Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  it  re- 
cedes  from   its   disagreement   to   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
11,  21,  50,  68,  79,  95,  103,  104,  109,  113, 
139,  and  140,  and  agrees  thereto;  and  it 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR, 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, AND  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1984-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3913  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3913)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  October  19,  1983.) 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  agreement  provides 
$96,531,883,000  in  current  year  new 
budget  authority.  Including  advance 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986.  the  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  this  bill  is 
$104,433,883,000.  Discretionary  pro- 
grams account  for  $32,077,974,000.  Let 
us  look  at  that  number  a  moment  and 
then  talk  about  the  programs  and. 
most  importantly,  the  people  served 
by  it. 

To  1983  levels,  we  have  added  $3.3 
billion.  Included  in  the  total  is  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  forward  funding  for  job  train- 
ing programs  mandated  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  passed  by 
this  Congress  in  1982.  And  by  the  way, 
funding  that  program  through  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  1985  has  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  new  program 
year  which  coincides  with  most  Feder- 
al education  programs  and  should  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  our  educa- 
tion and  job  training  activities. 

The  dollar  amounts  in  this  report 
are  generous,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  they  are  also  carefully  calcu- 
lated. These  are  not  the  1960's  when 
we  believed  we  could  afford  to  put  a 
stake  on  every  social  program  that 
came  along.  Our  hearts  were  in  the 
right  place  then,  but  that  was  not 
always  true  of  the  dollars.  Programs 
that  did  not  work  have  been  weeded 
out  over  the  years— and  in  some  cases 
second-generation  programs  have 
grovm  up  in  their  place.  Programs 
that  did  not  work  from  the  beginning, 
like  the  Head  Start  program  for  low- 
income  preschoolers,  have  been 
strengthened  over  time.  This  bill  pro- 
vides both  the  dollars  and  the  direc- 
tion; all  these  programs  need  to  do  an 
even  better  job  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
the  outyears.  So  we  are  not  throwing 
money  at  programs;  we  are  investing  it 
in  people. 

The  acid  test  of  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  leaves  our  hands  is  the  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  lives  of  the 
American  people.  Who  are  the  people 
helped  by  this  legislation  and  how? 
They  are  children  who,  with  the  aid  of 
child  welfare  programs,  can  remain 
with  their  families,  rather  than  be  put 
up  for  adoption.  They  are  elderly 
people  whose  tremendous  skills  and 
vast  reservoirs  of  wisdom  are  not 
wasted  but  put  to  work  through  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  for  Older 
Americans.  They  are  men  and  women 
in  the  prime  of  life  struck  down  by  a 
disabling  disease,  as  well  as  the  valiant 
researchers  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
finding  the  cures  and  the  preventive 
measures  to  do  away  with  such  dis- 
eases. 

They  are  people  of  all  races,  all 
creeds,  all  walks  of  life.  The  one  char- 
acteristic they  have  in  common  is  that 
circumstances  beyond  their  control 
have  rendered  them  unable  to  provide 
these  services  for  themselves.  And  we 


as  a  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  these  people,  not  simply  out  of  a 
sense  of  compassion,  but  because  we 
are  the  leaders  of  a  nation  dedicated 
not  just  to  providing  for  the  common 
defense— that  is  going  to  be  done  to 
the  tune  of  some  $260  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  We  are  also  pledged  to  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  and  that  is 
where  the  Labor-HHS-Education  ap- 
propriations come  in.  This  is  not  the 
dessert  of  the  Federal  budget— this  is 
the  meat  and  potatoes. 

Where  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
concerned,  $6.4  billion  is  going  to  help 
the  long-term  unemployed,  people  for 
whom  economic  recovery  is  something 
they  read  about  in  the  papers  but  do 
not  experience  in  their  own  lives. 
They  are  economically  disadvantaged 
people  without  skills  and  factory 
workers  who  need  new  ones.  The  pro- 
grams we  are  talking  about  include  job 
corps,  summer  youth  employment  and 
training,  dislocated  worker  assistance, 
and  block  grants  that  will  enable 
States  to  design  job  training  activities 
tailored  to  local  needs.  Overall,  more 
than  a  million  individuals  are  expected 
to  be  served  in  employment  and  train- 
ing activities  in  1984.  These  are  not 
busy-work  jobs  we  are  talking  about 
but  jobs  that  need  doing. 

Where  health  is  concerned,  this 
report  addresses  a  wide  spectrum  of 
needs— remote  rural  areas  and  inner- 
city  neighborhoods  which  lack  their 
share  of  doctors  and  hospitals  are  pro- 
vided for.  as  are  coal  miners  who  have 
contracted  black  lung  disease,  and 
mothers-to-be  who  cannot  afford  the 
medical  care  it  takes  to  guarantee  a 
healthy  baby  at  birth. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  think 
we  have  got  the  infant  mortality  prob- 
lem licked  in  this  country  should  come 
home  with  me  during  the  recess  and 
talk  to  health  professionals  and  the 
low-income  mothers  they  care  for  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  in  that  city  recently  hit  28  per 
1,000.  The  national  average  is  11  per 
1,000.  My  colleagues  from  Pennsylva- 
nia are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
most  recent  statistics  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia:  Infant  mortality.  27  per 
1,000  births.  This  bill  provides  $399 
million  for  maternal  and  child  health. 
If  provides  scholarships  to  train  stu- 
dents who  are  the  health  professionals 
of  the  future,  especially  those  bright 
young  people  who  cannot  afford  the 
costs  of  such  training.  It  includes 
funds  to  help  train  young  doctors  to 
be  family  practitioners  and  to  train 
nurses  for  advanced  degrees.  It  pro- 
vides moneys  to  alert  doctors  to  new 
developments  in  preventive  medicine. 

These  programs  address  the  need  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  access  to 
high  quality  health  care  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost,  to  promote  good  health  and 
prevent  disease  where  possible,  to 
return  the  acutely  ill  to  good  health, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 


the  elderly,  the  chronically  ill,  and  the 
disabled.  Altogether,  this  legislation 
provides  more  than  $1.3  billion  for 
these  health  training  and  development 
programs. 

A  big  increase  is  also  appropriated 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
My  colleagues  have  only  to  look  at  the 
news  stories  on  the  Nobel  Prizes  in 
medicine  and  the  other  sciences  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  best  research  on  this 
planet  is  going  on  right  here  in  Ameri- 
can laboratories  and  research  centers. 
Discoveries  are  being  made  daily  that 
lengthen  lives  by  decades  and  improve 
lives  immeasurably.  The  total  appro- 
priation of  just  over  $4.3  billion  will 
allow  the  Institutes  to  fund  5,000  new 
and  competing  research  grants,  pay 
full  indirect  costs  on  grant  awards,  and 
keep  all  of  its  research  centers  open. 
This  appropriation  reflects  the  under- 
standing that  tomorrow's  discoveries 
will  not  come  without  an  investment 
today.  This  Nation  declared  war  on 
cancer  and  heart  disease  and  other 
chronic  and  disabling  diseases  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  many  people  are  alive 
today  because  of  it.  We  are  not  about 
to  give  up  the  fight. 

Indeed,  this  bill  mounts  new  offen- 
sives against  illnesses  such  as  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  a  form  of  senile  demen- 
tia from  which  thousands  of  people 
die  every  year.  We  have  initiated  a 
prograrn  of  support  for  up  to  five  spe- 
cial Alzheimer's  disease  research  cen- 
ters. We  have  also  provided  the  insti- 
tutes and  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC)  with  $41.6  million  to  ad- 
dress the  health  threat  posed  by  the 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS).  The  CDC  is  also  slated  to  re- 
ceive increases  for  childhood  immuni- 
zation, venereal  disease  control,  infec- 
tious disease  prevention,  epidemic  con- 
trol, occupational  safety  and  health 
research  and  training.  Altogether,  the 
CDC  is  due  to  receive  a  $40  million 
boost  over  last  year's  budget,  an 
amount  fully  deserved  by  this  vital 
weapon  in  our  Nation's  disease-com- 
bating arsenal. 

In  recognition  of  the  graying  of 
America,  the  increasing  proportion  of 
our  citizens  65  and  older  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  health  of  our  Nation 
this  bill  provides  a  20-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1983  for  augmented  re- 
search activities  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging. 

And  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  about 
a  new  initiative  of  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud,  both  because  of  the 
substance  of  its  mission  and  the  man 
for  whom  it  is  named.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars has  been  earmarked  for  a  Jacob 
K.  Javits  neurosciences  research 
award  program.  Our  beloved  colleague 
was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
this  special  initiative,  which  promises 
to  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  suffering  by 
uncovering  basic  processes  behind 
some  of  our  most  debilitating  neuro- 
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logical  diseases.  Indeed,  it  is  my  belief 
that  this,  entire  bill  takes  a  page  from 
the  Jackljavits  book  of  budgetmaking. 
We  cannot  go  wrong  if  we  look  to  his 
example  fas  a  leader  in  forging  policy 
and  the  budgets  to  support  those  poli- 
formed  Senator  Javits  this 
of  the  inclusion  of  this  initi- 
le  conference  agreement,  and 
me  to  convey  to  adl  of  you, 
and   Republican,   Senators 


cies.  I 
aftemoot 
ative  in 
he  {iskec 
Democrat 


his    deep    and 


auid    Representatives, 
abiding  thanks. 

Where  human  services  are  con- 
cerned, t  tils  bill  again  ups  the  ante  so 
that  more  people  will  receive  more 
help.  This  conference  report  provides 
9352  mil:  ion  for  the  variety  of  services 
deliverec  by  the  conmiunity  services 
block  grint.  services  that  go  to  the 
most  im^verished  of  our  citizens,  in- 
cluding food  and  shelter  for  the 
hungry  (tnd  homeless.  I  cannot  speak 
for  my  c  )lleagues  but  I  know  that  the 
numbers  of  such  people  have  b^en  on 
the  increase  in  Connecticut  since  the 
recessior  put  people  out  of  work  and 
cuts  in  0  ther  programs  put  more  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  otherwise  dis- 
abled pe(  )ple  on  the  streets. 

For  th;  social  services  block  grant,  a 
little  over  $2.67  billion  is  provided. 
Here  we  are  making  funds  available 
for  day  c  are  services  which  enable  low- 
income  jarents  to  continue  working 
and  keei  off  the  welfare  rolls.  We  are 
making  unds  available  to  prevent  ne- 
glect, at  use  and  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren anil  adults,  as  well  as  do  away 
with  ina  5propriate  institutional  care. 

The  Ijw-income  energy  assistance 
program  is  funded  at  the  authorized 
ceiling  of  just  over  $1.87  billion.  This 
is  the  piogram  that  enables  the  elder- 
ly and  the  disadvantaged  to  meet  esca- 
lating er  ergy  costs.  If  we  give  this  pro- 
gram tlie  continued  attention  and 
funding  it  deserves,  we  may  someday 
be  able  I  o  pass  winters  without  deaths 
due  to  hypothermia  and  summers 
without  fatalities  due  to  heat  exhaus- 
tion and  heart  attacks  brought  on  by 
high  ten  iperatures. 

The  lead  Start  program,  which  I 
mention  ;d  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks is  a  Great  Society  program 
that  has  proven  effective  during  20 
years  o:  service,  would  receive  $995 
million,  an  $84  million  increase  over 
fiscal  ye  ir  1983. 

The  s  ory  of  this  conference  report 
is  much  the  same  where  education  is 
concemisd.  My  colleagues  heard  me 
mention  meat  and  potatoes  above  with 
referenc  e  to  this  legislation.  Well,  edu- 
cation n  light  be  considered  the  vegeta- 
bles—fo-  without  it  this  country  will 
not  rem  lin  whole  and  strong  in  future 
years,  i  iccordingly,  more  than  $15.2 
billion  i ;  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Education.  Most  of  the  add- 
ons hav ;  to  do  with  removing  econom- 
ic barriers  to  education  that  exist  for 
many  A  nericans,  young  and  old. 


A  total  of  $3.48  billion  is  provided 
for  the  Chapter  One  program  for  dis 
advantaged  schoolchildren.  Nearly  a 
half-a-dozen  commissions  and  task 
forces  on  education  have  weighed  in 
with  studies  of  our  public  schools  in 
recent  months.  Without  exception, 
they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
giving  students  a  good  grounding  in 
reading  and  math  in  their  early  years. 
Chapter  One  gives  disadvantaged 
youngsters  just  such  a  foundation,  one 
they  can  build  on  as  they  move  on  to 
higher  education.  Adequate  amounts 
for  Chapter  One  will  preclude  greater 
outlays  for  remedial  math  and  English 
courses  down  the  line. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  getting  a  college 
education.  It  does  so  by  providing 
nearly  $4  billion  for  student  financial 
assistance  and  $408  million  for  higher 
and  continuing  education.  The  Pell 
grant  program  would  receive  $2.8  bil- 
lion, enough  to  serve  2.6  million  needy 
college-bound  students.  And  the  maxi- 
mum grant  per  student  would  be 
raised  to  $1,900  from  $1,800. 

The  funding  provided  for  vocational 
and  adult  education  is  a  full  $831  mil- 
lion. The  underskilled  and  the  under- 
educated  are  doomed  to  be  the  unem- 
ployed as  well.  As  our  economy  shifts 
to  new  technologies  this  area  of  educa- 
tion becomes  especially  crucial.  Enroll- 
ments in  vocational  education  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  85  percent  in 
the  last  10  years,  with  current  enroll- 
ments totaling  16.5  million  secondary, 
postsecondary,  and  adult  students. 

Language  barriers  to  education  are 
addressed  in  the  appropriation  for  bi- 
lingual education,  which  is  more  than 
$139  million.  And  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  breaking  down  barriers,  this 
conference  report  would  provide  $7.5 
million  more  for  the  Department's 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  addressing  civil  rights 
violations  in  education  programs. 

There  are  many  more  specific  line 
items  I  could  point  to  in  order  to  make 
my  point  that  this  conference  report 
addresses  human  needs  in  this  country 
and  makes  the  necessary  investments 
to  develop  human  capital.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  not  even  touched  upon 
handicapped  programs,  which  received 
increases  as  well.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  case  for  this  confer- 
ence report  has  been  made.  Not  by  me. 
Mr.  President.  This  conference  report 
makes  its  own  case,  which  is  the  case 
of  millions  of  Americans  in  need  of  job 
training,  better  health  care,  and  more 
opportunities  for  education.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  and  un- 
qualified support. 

Now.  there  is  something  I  would  like 
to  add  in  the  sense  of  a  postscript  and 
that  is  this:  My  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  my 
differences  with  the  administration. 
And  I  would  venture  to  bet  that  I  will 
have    more   such    differences   in   the 


future.  But  we  would  not  have  this 
first  Labor-HHS-Education  appropria- 
tions bill  in  5  years  on  the  floor  today 
without  cooperation  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
No  one  can  be  said  to  have  been  more 
cooperative  than  the  man  I  consider  to 
be  tops  in  compassion,  integrity,  and 
ability  and  that  is  Congressman  Bill 
Natcher.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  and  hard  work  of 
the  President's  representatives,  with 
whom  I  met  a  number  of  times.  Lastly 
to  my  colleague  and  friend.  Bill  Prox- 
MiRE.  heartfelt  thanks  for  being  a  co- 
worker in  the  vineyard  and  not  a  parti- 
san. I  truly  believe  this  is  a  work  prod- 
uct of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
approval. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Weicker  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  describing  what  conferees 
did  on  Wednesday.  I  believe  that  two 
figures  in  particular  deserve  to  be 
given  a  special  emphasis.  The  compro- 
mises we  struck  with  the  House  con- 
ferees left  us  $137  million  below  the 
Senate  totals  and  $93.7  million  above 
the  House  totals  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams, exclusive  of  impact  aid,  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  House.  This 
means  that  we  were  able  to  keep  the 
most  vital  Senate  add-ons  but  also  cut 
our  increases  by  more  than  half.  In 
other  words,  we  made  a  good  faith  and 
successful  effort  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  both  the  program  beneficiaries 
and  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill. 

Finally.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Senator  Weicker  for  the 
masterful  way  he  handled  this  legisla- 
tion. He  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  His  impeccable  credentials 
as  a  dedicated  supporter  of  strong 
social  programs  in  job  training,  health, 
and  education  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  convince  his  colleagues  that  he  had 
gone  just  as  far  as  he  possibly  could 
without  provoking  a  Presidential  veto. 
I  fully  expect  this  bill  to  be  signed  and 
it  should  stand  as  a  sterling  example 
of  how  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances—the delicate  interplay  between 
executive  and  legislative  preroga- 
tives—should operate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  our  deliberations  on  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriation,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  bill  language 
that  postpones  the  recompetition  of 
the  16  regional  education  laboratories 
and  research  centers  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

This  issue  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  several  of  my  colleagues. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  clarify  any 
misunderstanding  surrounding  this 
postponement. 

First,  the  bill  contains  instruction  to 
postpone,  not  cancel,  the  competition. 
We  fully  expect  the  labs  and  centers 


to  compete  openly  for  their  continued 
special  relationship  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  The  language 
simply  Instructs  the  Department  to 
delay  the  competition  for  1  year. 

This  action  was  taken  primarily  to 
remove  the  competition  from  an  elec- 
tion year.  Many  of  our  Members  have 
received  expressions  of  concern  that 
this  competition,  representing  ap- 
proximately $150  million  worth  of  dis- 
cretionary funds,  would  likely  become 
entangled  in  election-year  politics.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  (NIE)  has  been  plagued 
by  ideological  problems  and  instability 
for  the  past  3  years.  In  that  time.  NIE 
has  had  four  different  directors. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  our  Senate  language 
on  this  matter  without  debate.  They 
understand,  as  we  do.  that  this  compe- 
tition represents  the  largest  ever 
mounted  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  that  it  will  chart  the  course 
of  our  Federal  research  effort  in  edu- 
cation for  5  years.  This  effort  is  far 
too  important  to  become  enmeshed  in 
the  political  climate  of  a  major  elec- 
tion year. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  another 
point.  This  delay  does  not  mean  that 
the  Department  has  to  cease  all  its 
planning  activities.  The  bill  language 
does  not  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
planning  the  competition,  meeting 
with  his  advisory  committees,  conduct- 
ing a  bidders'  conference,  or  from  pub- 
lishing rules  and  regulations,  if  he  so 
desires. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our 
language  only  prevents  the  recompeti- 
tion of  the  existing  labs  and  centers. 
There  are  three  regions  of  the  country 
currently  unserved  because  they  do 
not  have  educational  laboratories.  A 
year  ago.  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees instructed  NIE  to  create  a  labo- 
ratory for  the  central  Midwestern 
region  of  the  country.  A  month  ago. 
NIE  awarded  planning  grants  to  nine 
organizations  and  institutions  in  the 
Midwest  to  plan  this  new  laboratory. 
We  expect  that  this  planning  activity 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral midwestem  regional  laboratory 
this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  two  of  the  NIE-supported  institu- 
tions in  my  own  State  of  Oregon.  They 
conduct  high-quality  research  and  pro- 
vide valuable  services  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Northwest  region  of  the 
country.  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
fare  well  in  a  fair  and  open  competi- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1985. 

NAVAHO  NATION  GRANT  UNDER  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services 
education  appropriations  conference 
adopted  the  Senate  position  on  fund- 
ing for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  It  was  and  remains  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  that  of  the  $37,600,000  ap- 


propriated for  service  projects  at  least 
$650,000  continue  to  be  available  to 
the  Navaho  Nation— as  it  was  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  for  a  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  grant.  The  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  disabled  Navahos 
living  on  reservations  require  this  con- 
tinuing Federal  commitment  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  funds  awarded  in 
this  grant  in  fiscal  year  1984  be  in- 
creased at  least  to  account  for  infla- 
tion since  the  initial  grant  award  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Also  as  the  report  of  the  conferees 
states,  $500,000  of  the  $37,600,000  ap- 
propriated for  service  projects  is  to  be 
made  available  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  construction  of  the 
Garden  Park  Enterprises  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Prompt 
construction  of  this  facility  will  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  availability  of 
rehabilitation  services  in  the  Phoenix 
area.* 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONTINUED  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  PUERTO  RICAN  FORUM  AND  PREP.  INC. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment decision  to  cease  funding,  as  of 
September  30,  1983,  for  the  highly  suc- 
cessful targeted  outreach  employment 
and  training  programs  run  by  two  na- 
tional organizations,  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum  (NPRF)  and 
PREP,  Inc.  The  NPRF  has  provided 
specialized  services  to  the  Hispanic 
community  and  PREP  has  delivered 
employment  and  training  services  to 
women  and  minorities.  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  reevaluate  his  deci- 
sion in  light  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
groups  served  so  well  by  these  organi- 
zations and  to  continue  national  fund- 
ing for  both  NPRF  and  PREP  at  1983 
levels. 

The  national  activities  provision  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  provides  employment  and 
training  assistance  to  special  target 
populations.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $7  million  over  the  budget 
request  for  special  national  activities 
to  restore  current  funding  levels  for 
all  recurring  categories  of  projects  for 
which  reductions  were  proposed.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  at  least  maintain 
current  funding  levels  for  projects 
such  as  70.001.  Ltd..  the  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Institute,  and 
the  National  Displaced  Homemakers' 
Network. 

It  is  important  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  vital  services  provided  by  NPRF 
and  PREP  to  special-targeted  seg- 
ments of  the  community  in  order  to 
appreciate  how  fully  and  successfully 
they  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
afford  job  training  to  those  individuals 
facing  serious  barriers  to  employment, 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  JTPA.  These 
are    surely    recurring    categories    of 


projects     which     deserve     continued 
funding. 

NPRF  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
offices  in  Illinois.  Connecticut.  Ohio. 
Florida,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Since 
1978,  the  NPRF  has  assisted  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  Hispanics  to  enter 
the  socioeconomic  mainstream.  In  our 
Nation's  large  urban  centers  there  are 
no  significant  allocations  to  Puerto 
Rican  organizations  for  training  and 
placement  programs  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  NPRF,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  groups  capable  of  delivering  these 
services  to  the  neediest  members  of 
the  Hispanic  community. 

Since  1978.  the  NPRF  has  been  a 
contractor  under  title  III.  CETA,  bs  a 
sole  source  provider  and  has  received 
approximately  $1.6  million  annually 
under  the  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  capacity  (PLESA)  provision 
of  CETA.  The  reason  for  the  sole- 
source  contract  was  simple,  the  NPRF 
was  the  only  Hispanic  organization 
with  the  necessary  experience  to  run 
such  a  program  on  a  national  level. 
The  Department  acknowledged 
NPRF's  unique  capabilities  through 
repeated  contract  renewals  up  until 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  NPRF's  career  services  and  job 
placement  (CS&JP)  program  offers 
specially  designed  outreach,  recruit- 
ment, assessment,  counseling,  job  de- 
velopment, and  placement  services,  as 
well  as  job  preparedness  services  and 
language  training  to  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  Puerto  Ricans  and 
other  Hispanics.  In  conjunction  with 
the  basic  occupational  language  train- 
ing (BOLT)  program,  the  CS&JP  pro- 
gram has  paved  the  way  for  placement 
in  unsubsidized  employment  of  indi- 
viduals who  possess  some  skills,  but 
for  whom  language  is  an  obstacle  to 
employment.  Prom  its  inception,  the 
CS&JP  program  has  been  extremely 
effective  in  placing  enroUees  in  jobs, 
maintaining  an  average  placement 
rate  of  25-30  percent  a'oove  contrac- 
tual goals.  The  following  is  a  break- 
down of  goals  and  percentages: 


Year 

<knnu>l  geal 

Actual 

PBcml  ot 
goal 

Cost  pn 
ptacancnl 

19?8-79 
1979-80 

1,500 
1.9M 

ijee 

1.0Q0 

780 

1,824 

1.7S3 
1.130 

637 

125 
140 
118 
113 

S89844 
61800 

1980-81      ,,,., 

89000 

1981-8? 

87000 

1982-July  1983 



The  reasons  for  the  success  of 
NPRF's  programs  are  its  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  professional  deliv- 
ery of  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices and  the  tremendous,  unfilled  need 
for  such  services  in  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

Two  years  ago,  the  CS&JP  program 
was  cutback  20  percent,  despite  its  ex- 
emplary performance  record  and  cost 
effectiveness.    Additional    cuts    were 
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year.  Now,  the  NPRF  has 
that  its  sole-source  con- 
not  be  renewed  for  fiscal 
This  drastic  step  will  nullify 
Government's  investment 
whose    needs    are 
Offices  in  New  York, 
Miami,     and     Washington, 
be  forced  to  close.  Over  3,200 
be  deprived  of  services  and 
staff  will  be  laid  off. 
,ment  which  has  begun  to 
for  a  community  long  ig- 
sh^uld  not  be  terminated,  espe- 
the  need  is  so  dire. 

of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
Puerto  Ricans  have  the 
of  unemployment  and  un- 

of  any  Hispanic  group. 

more  financial  resources  to 
in  the  economic  recovery 
_  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
the  intent  of  the  new  JTPA, 
s  program  with  the  AETNA 
Co.  received  a  Presiden- 
_      last  year  for  its  private/ 
partnership  efforts.  This  type 
is  NPRF's  goal  in  the 
which  programs  are  located, 
to  terminate  a  successful 
and    dismantle    a    national 
■|-staff,  materials,  offices,  fa- 
(iquipment,    and    furniture- 
make  much  economic  sense 

ic  wisdom. 

s  smother  highly  successful 
national    organization.    It 
women    and    minorities    to 
apprenticeship  programs  in  the 
industry.    Headquartered 
tri-State  area— Ohio- 
Indiana— PREP     has     been 
and  administering  target- 
programs    for   the   con- 
industry  and  other  employ- 
years.  National  funding  was 
14   years  ago   through   the 
of     Labor's     discretionary 
s  contract  for  $899,578 
on  September  30.  1983, 
not  renewed  for  fiscal  year 


y  ide 
elim  inates 


api roach 


;ind 


operates    under    the    home- 
approach,  which  is  an  in- 
affirmative   action   plan 
the  need  for  individual 
to  develop  their  own  affirm- 
on  plans.  In  1982,  the  Office 
Contract  Compliance  gave  a 
eijdorsement  of  the  hometown- 
for  Government  con- 
further  indicated  that  ap- 
OFCCP   of  such   plans   is 
upon  presence  of  adequate 
the  meeting  of  perform- 
Providing  targeted  out- 
funds  to  offer  these 
worked  to  the  advantage 
as  well  as  women  and 
The  concept  represents  a 
parljnership  approach. 

organization's  corporate  spon- 

the  Associated  General 

of  American,  the  National 

Contractors'  National  Asso- 


by 


md 
cril  eria. 


ciation.  Mechanical  Contractors  of 
America,  Sheetmetal  Congractors"  As- 
socaition.  NOW,  the  Feminist  Con- 
gress, Circulio  De  La  Hispanidad,  Inc., 
the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League,  and 
the  City  of  Cinicinnati.  Kansas  City, 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has 
argued  that,  unlike  PREP,  programs 
slated  for  fiscal  year  1984  funding  are 
national,  reflecting  a  policy  shift  away 
from  local  decisionmaking  when  Fed- 
eral funds  are  involved.  Yet,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Cincinnati  tri-State  area, 
PREP  also  operates  in  the  New  Orle- 
ans, Long  Island,  New  York,  Kansas 
City,  and  San  Francisco  areas.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  new  programs 
could  have  a  more  national  scope  than 
PREP. 

The  Labor  Department  has  suggest- 
ed that  PREP  should  be  funded 
through  the  JTPA  local  service  deliv- 
ery areas.  Unfortunately,  the  recom- 
mendation will  not  work  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  funding  multicounty,  multi- 
State  jurisdictions  through  CETA/ 
JTPA  are  obvious,  including  the  neces- 
sity for  multiple  contracts  and  sepa- 
rate residency  requirements.  These 
problems  would  be  overwhelming  and 
would  detract  from  program  effective- 
ness. Second,  JTPA  administration  is 
far  behind  schedule,  precluding  con- 
tinuation of  funding  without  interrup- 
tion of  service.  Third,  the  service-deliv- 
ery areas  also  are  struggling  to  make 
less  money  stretch  further  and,  thus, 
do  not  have  the  funds  to  maintain  pro- 
grams already  in  the  local  systems. 

In  addition,  title  IV  part  D.  of  the 
JTPA  provides  that  some  multi-State 
programs  are  better  administered  on  a 
national  basis  than  on  a  local  basis. 
PREP  clearly  is  such  an  organization, 
with  a  demonstrated  record  of  effec- 
tiveness over  the  last  15  years. 

Recently  published  statistics— 1980 
census— have  underscored  the  econom- 
ic plight  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
women  citizens.  Given  the  climate,  the 
Department  of  Labor  should  continue 
targeted  outreach  funding  for  organi- 
zations such  as  PREP  and  the  Nation- 
al Puerto  Rican  Forum.  There  is  no 
question  that  both  organizations  are 
recurring  categories  of  projects,  as  dis- 
cussed both  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  report  on  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriations 
bill,  and  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1984  continuing  resolu- 
tion—House Joint  Resolution  368.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
not  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  essential  em- 
ployment and  job-training  services  to 
the  groups  who  most  need  them.  The 
National  Puerto  Rican  Forum  and 
PREP.  Inc.,  should  continue  to  be 
funded  by  the  Labor  Department  at 
1983  levels  so  that  they  may  carry  on 
the  important  functions  for  which 
they  are  so  uniquely  suited.* 


•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hate  to  be  the  voice  of  gloom  and 
doom  in  the  midst  of  the  congratula- 
tions on  the  passage  of  this  conference 
report,  but  I  have  some  serious  reser- 
vations with  the  way  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  conducted  itself 
on  this  legislation. 

This  second  time  around,  as  the  first 
time,  there  has  been  no  time  for  con- 
cerned Senators  such  as  me  to  peruse 
the  report  language  before  passage  of 
the  bill.  And  this  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me,  because  the  original  report 
language,  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  contained  items  which  I  found 
inappropriate  for  appropriations  bills 
and  which  may  prove  harmful  to  the 
rural  elderly. 

This  language  called  on  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  to  increase  funding 
to  certain  named  national  legal  serv- 
ices programs,  and  also  instructed 
AOA  to  shift  funds  from  discretionary 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  other  programs 
under  that  title. 

Yet  the  discretionary  programs  are 
the  only  programs  under  title  IV  con- 
taining specific  language  urging  that 
special  attention  be  given  to  programs 
for  the  rural  elderly. 

Largely  because  of  the  extremely 
late  availability  of  the  Senate  report, 
this  language  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  many  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  predomi- 
nantly rural  States— many  of  whom 
knew  nothing  about  the  language  or  if 
its  significance  until  we  brought  it  to 
their  attention. 

Even  so.  this  result  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  authorizing  subcommit- 
tee—of which  I  am  chairman— had 
been  consulted  as  to  this  language, 
which  amounts  to  authorization  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Senator  Heinz,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee,  and  I  wrote 
the  members  of  the  onference  commit- 
tee on  this  bill  to  bring  our  concerns 
to  their  attention,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  reprinted  at  the  close  of  my 
statement,  along  with  supporting  doc- 
umentation. 

Unfortunately,  this  activity  may 
have  been  too  little,  too  late.  Again,  I 
do  not  know  how  this  language  may 
have  been  altered,  if  at  all,  in  confer- 
ence. What  I  do  know  is  that  even  if  it 
has  been  rolled  back,  a  very  troubling 
precedent  is  being  set  by  this  attempt 
to  take  on  the  role  of  an  authorizing 
committee,  wholly  outside  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and  almost  without 
notice. 

I  want  to  add  in  closing  that  the 
views  in  the  report  language  as  to  how 
this  money  is  to  be  spent  do  not 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  subcommittee.  I  be- 
lieve the  Administration  on  Aging,  as 
it  considers  how  heavily  it  should 
weigh   the   advice   of   the   Appropria- 
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tions  Committee,  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  remain  in  close  consultation 
with  the  chairman  of  the  authori:',ing 
subcommittee  and  its  members  a.5  it  al- 
locates funding  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

And  I  want  to  add  further  that  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  see  this  trou- 
bling precedent  repeated  and  expand- 
ed upor  in  future  appropriations  bills. 

The  better  follows. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  L.-.BOR  AND 

Hu'iAN  Resources. 
Washiitgton,  DC.  October  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Wijicker.  Jr.. 
Chairmen,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and   Humcn   Si:n.'ices.    Education,    and 
Related  Agercies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Weicker;  Prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conlerence  Committee  on  Labor. 
HHS.  Education  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriat:on  Bill  .ve  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  Report  laague.ee  to  accompany 
ri.R.   3913   appearinp   on   pass   115   of   the 
Senate  Report  Number  96- 217. 

The  Rriport  languag'.  dealing  with  Title 
IV  (see  enclosed/  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  neadid  Research,  'raining,  and  spe- 
cial projects  urges  the  reduction  of  discre- 
tionary demonstration  projects.  If  left  a.s  is 
this  language  would  cut  funding  of  rural 
prciects  (see  Title  IV.  Sec.  442  enclosed;. 

It  seems  to  us  that  very  little  If  any  au- 
thorizing language  is  needed  in  this  appro- 
priation lanfeuage,  Certai'ily  the  language  of 
the  law  as  amenued  ui  1S81  is  all  inclusive 
.so  as  to  allow  a  -v'd'-  fan.£;e  of  research, 
training  and  special  projects— note  Sec.  424 
reg.irding  legal  services  for  instance. 

Certainly  the  Subcommittee  members  do 
not  want  to  endorse  the  reduction  of  fund- 
ing for  the  rural  elderly. 

We  urge  the  elimination  of  this  pan  of 
the   .Senate   language   which    frees   up   the 
Commis.sioners   hand   in   placing  grants   i:i 
more  not  fewer  rural  areas. 
Sincerely. 

Chaples  E.  Grassley, 
Chairmen,     Subcommittee     on     Aging. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Humar  Sen- 
ices. 

John  Heinz. 
Chairman,  Special  Commi'tee  on  Aging.0 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conlerence 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  Is  there  further  discus- 
sion? 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKEH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  nove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motior;  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.£r66d  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a.s 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $95,059,000. 


Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
uisagreernent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  viih  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $374,504,000 

Resolved.  That  the  Hi  use  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  ani^aimeni  of  the 
Ser.ate  numbered  84  to  the  afore.^aia  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  saiJ 
amendment,  and  insert:  and  $34,414,000 
shall  be  available  jor  pvrposcs  of  section 
554<b/(lJiD/. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  i!s 
disagreement  to  the  aniendinent  of  Ine 
Seaate  numbered  86  to  the  aioresaid  bill, 
.md  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
lo'lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .iaid 
amendment,  insert:  $527,867,000 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  an.?r.dment  of  the 
Senate  numb^rea  ""U  to  the  aforesaid  oill. 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SCHOOL  ASSl^iTANCt:  IN  FEDERALLY  AtTECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  oU  title  1  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  cs  amended  (ZO  V.S.C.  ch. 
13).  $565,000,090.  of  which  $20.00C(:00  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  J  of  said 
Act,  SIO.000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  $535,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  3  of  said 
Act  of  which  $457,500,000  sitall  be  for  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  of  said  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  payment  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  described  in  section  3(d/'!>'A.> 
cf  said  Act  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  en- 
titlement except  that  payment  to  such 
agency  attributable  io  children  who  reside 
on  properly  which  is  described  in  section 
403'IXC)  of  said  Act  shall  be  limited  to  15 
per  centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  further. 
That  payment  with  respect  to  entitlements 
under  section  3'ai  to  any  local  educational 
cjency  not  described  in  section  3(d)(1)(A) 
shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100  per 
centum  of  entitlement  except  that  payment 
to  such  agency  attributable  to  children  who 
reside  on  property  tchich  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(1)(C)  shol!  be  ratably  reduced  from 
15  centum  of  entiilement:  Provided  further. 
That  payment  ictth  rcsreci  to  entitlements 
under  section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to  any  local 
educational  agency  in  when  20  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  average  da'.ly  attend- 
ance IS  made  up  of  children  determined  eli- 
gible under  section  3(b)  shall  be  at  30  per 
centum  of  entitlement  and  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlement  under  section  3(b)  of 
said  Act  to  any  local  educational  agency  in 
which  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
average  daily  attendance  is  made  up  ofchi'- 
dren  determined  eligible  under  .uclion  3(b) 
shall  be,  ratably  reduced  from  100  per 
centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  furthei 
That  no  payments  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 3  to  any  local  educational  agency 
whose  payment  under  that  section  fails  to 
exceed  $5,000:  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  5^c>  of  said  .4ct  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  provided  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
under  section  7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  whose  need  for  as.'iistance 
under  that  section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 


current  operati-  g  expeiia>tinf.  dur.'.g  the 
fiscal  year  prc-eding  the  one  •■■  which  th3 
disaster  octunv-f  Fn.tiic'.V  firthcr.  Tf-'^t 
.section  305'b)(2)  of  ttic  Ewication  Ameic- 
nents  of  1974  shall  noj  apyily  'l  fuiif  vrc>- 
tided  herein:  f'-oviacji  jui:..:-?r  net  fo^  the 
duration  of  the  prolusions  i .■  ./■■'  4c!.  sll- 
tion  5''  ■  Q'  i/.c  Act  of  ^^eprrnJ.  r  iv,  19'7 
•Pu:>!  J  /.CIV  iii.  Slsr  Cong'e^-,  .s  ar  ":ded 
Oy  add:\g  at  ift^  er.o.  rh'-^i.of  the  fr  iiijij.- 
Ii:  the  ietf.'nnattcn  or  air.iu.ir.  of  Jij, 
me-its  maae  o'l  th-:  basv.  o.'  e'lt't/c/..  ».,j  t? 
tablishc-.l  undc'  >tcti  }ns  2.  3  a.id  -1  cfier  Cr 
tober  I,  1983.  by  reason  of  an.j  p.-ot  ii't;..  3/ 
law  other  than  this  Act  which  places  cny  <  u- 
iliiional  rcstnt'ion  on  pa.imenti  based  ca 
t.ie  concentration  ofchildre:,  counted  under 
iubscclion  (C  or  'bi  of  section  3  in  the 
irhcols  i./  the  loi-il  education  agency,  such 
estnciion  shall  be  applied,  ii  the  ca?e  of 
any  Stat^  (f  titer  than  a  (err'trry  or  possps- 
sion  of  the  VnxU:d  States'  within  which 
there  is  only  one  local  educat-ona!  agency, 
by  treating  each  administratii>e  scuccl  dis- 
trict rithin  s  ich  State  as  a  local  ^dudUion- 
al  agtv.cy  (solely  for  the  purpose  cf  comput- 
ing i/ie  v^nount  of  sueu  paij-i'ientsi.".  Tnis 
"roviS'.on  shall  no  l.ingrr  be  ir  effec'  upon 
enactn:ent  into  pu!)lie  law  cf  similai  icin- 
ouage  bv  the  -luly  recotn'zed  a-'  thoriictiov 
committees;  fi.rthe;  this  provision  sriall  not 
result  in  an  in-  -^eas  'o  the  ftate  of  Hawaii 
in  an  amount  ii.  excess  of  50  per  centwn  of 
that  irhich  the  State  would  I'lrav  recnvecf 
withuut  'he  enactment  of  th:^  provision. 

For  carrying  out  the  Ac'  of  September  23. 
1950.  as  a'nended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19) 
$20.C00.UG0  chich  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  '^s  authorized  by  taid  Act.  Provtd- 
et^  That  with  t.Ue  exception  of  $8,500,000  for 
section  10  of  sc.id  Act  and  $3,500,000  for  sec- 
tion i1<ai  'ind  !b)  of  said  Act,  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  for  providing  school 
facilities  shall  be  aiailable  tc  oay  for  any 
other  section  of  thi  Act  cf  S  ptember  .'3. 
1950,  until  rayment  ha<  been  made  of  100 
per  centurn  of  '.he  amounts  payable  unc'er 
sections  5  and  '4(c)  of  said  Ait. 

Resolved.  Ttmc  the  House  rt*ctdc  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  anxendme.it  oi  the 
Senate  numbered  92  to  the  afore-^aid  bil:. 
and  eor.-:ur  t  lerein  ^^ith  an  -imendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  iiie  su.ti  propo.sed  b^  said 
amendment,  insert:  $1.21-1445,000 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.=;e  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  93  to  the  aforesaid  b>il. 
and  concur  thtn-in  with  an  amendment,  tt- 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  tie  sum  proposed  by  said 
arneiidment,  insert:  $1,043,875,000 

Resulvd.  That  the  House  recede  fror\  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senat'  r.umbered  96  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  ai.nendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

.HEHAB.'LJTATJOtJ  SER  VfCES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH  J 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehab  litation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  aiid  the  International 
Ifralth  Research  Act  of  1S60.  Sl.l  11.400,000, 
of  which  $991,028,554  shall  be  for  allotments, 
under  sectioi  i00(b)(l),  $2,871,446  -niai:  bt 
for  activities  under  section  110(b/!3'.  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  eval- 
uation activities  under  section  14. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  iti 
disagreement    lo    tho    amendment    of    the 
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Senate 
and  concur 
follows: 
In 


lumbered  101  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
therein  with  an  amendment  as 


lie  J 
amendn  ent 
Resell  ed, 
disagree  ment 


Senate 
and  confiur 
follows: 
In 


of   the   sum   proposed   by   said 

.  insert:  1 3.976.860.000 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 

to    the    amendment    of    the 

lumbered  127  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 

therein  with  em  amendment  as 


liei 


of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendn)ent.  insert: 

(.  Section  iOZic)  of  the  Housing  Act 
amended— 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 


Jl«. 


S  I 


11 


Sec. 
of  1950 

111  b\ 
clauie  i' 

12)  bv 
(10 J:  an  I 

13)  by 
ing: 

"(9) 
under 
amoun 
the  beat 
ment, 
standin!^ 
United 
to  the 
the  prepa 
sources, 
factory 


r  the  prepayment  in  full  of  a  loan 
Ai*  title,  provide  a  discount  in  an 
fidetermined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
financial  interests  of  the  Govern- 
liking  into  account  the  yield  on  out- 
marketable    obligations    of    the 
plates  having  maturities  comparable 
I  emaining  term  of  such  loan,  if  (Ai 
\ayment  is  made  from  non-Federal 
IB)  the  Secretary  has  received  satis- 
issurances  that  the  housing  or  other 
i  facilities  financed  with  the  loan 
,,„...ue  to  be  used  for  purposes  related 
4iucational  institution  for  the  origi- 
of  the  loan.  (C)  the  prepayment  is 
to  October  1.  1984;  and". 
That  the  House  recede  from  its 
.„^nt    to    the    amendment    of    the 
numbered  128  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
therein  with  an  amendment  as 


educatx  mal 
will  coiitin 
to  the 
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redesignating  clause  (9)  as  clause 
inserting  ajter  clause  I8>  the  follow- 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  reiterate  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said.  My  actual  observation  here  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  some  others,  have  worked  hard 
on  this  bill.  It  is  amazing.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  conference.  This  is  the 
largest  bill  we  have  ever  passed  and 
has  more  items  in  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  demonstrations  of  conference 
work  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  chairman 
has  earned  a  tremendous  amount  of 
praise  and  thanks.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  worked  on  it.  too.  I 
think  he  deserves  the  same. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  my  friends  on 
both  sides  pay  special  heed  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber,  knows  how 
tough  it  is  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  be 
passed.  Those  compliments  do  not 
come  very  often  or  very  readily.  I  wish 
to  add  to  his  statement  of  congratula- 
tions to  the  two  managers. 


of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 

,„^nt.  insert: 

\09.  No  funds  appropriated  in  any 

the   Department    of  Education  for 

ars  1983  and  1984  shall  be  withheld 

.tribution  to  grantees  because  of  the 

-ns  of  the  order  entered  by  the  United 

district  Court  for  Northern  District 

.  on  June  30.  1983:  Provided.  That 

s  decree  entered  on  September  24. 

remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

VEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent   that   the  Senate 

in  the  amendments  in  disagree- 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
_^^vion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
VEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
o  ^e. 
[wallop.   I  move  to  lay  that 
,  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

surely  must  be  a  record.  I  con- 

gratulite  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 

aiid  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 

missed  the  whole  thing.  Let  me 

this  is  a  milestone,  because 

the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  6 

that  we  are  apparently  going  to 

Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill. 

e}4tend  not  only  my  compliments 

my     congratulations,     but     my 

to  the  majority  manager  of  the 

report,  and  the  most  distin- 

d  minority  manager,  for  a  job 


STENNIS.   Mr.   President, 
yield  to  me? 


will 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  consideration 
of  S.  1342. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  and  Mr.  WALLOP 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2381 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2381. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
the  President  is  authorized  to  deny  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  ownership,  po.ssessioi:  or 
use  of  that  land  and  improvements  thereon 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  known  as  the 
Mount  Alto  embassy  site. 

(b)  The  president  shall  at  minimum  deny 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of  the  land  and 
improvements  described  in  subsection  <a) 
unless  he  certifies  that  the  United  States 
has  acquired  in  the  Soviet  Union  land  and 
improvements  of  substantially  equal  charac- 
ter, including  location,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  shall  be  described  in  such  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 


ownership  or  possession  or  use  of  that 
land  and  improvements  thereon  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  known  as  the 
Mount  Alto  Embassy  site,  second,  to 
authorize  the  President  at  a  minimum 
to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of 
that  land  and  improvements  described 
in  subsection  (a)  unless  he  can  certify 
that  the  United  States  has  acquired  in 
the  Soviet  Union  land  and  improve- 
ments of  substantially  equal  charac- 
ter, including  location  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  shall  describe  in  the  cer- 
tification. 

Mr.  President,  the  deal  struck  during 
the  era  of  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  new- 
embassies  in  both  countries  is  mani- 
festly unfair.  Our  new  Embassy  in 
Moscow  is  on  the  Moscow  River  in  a 
swamp  site  in  the  lowest  place  in  the 
city  of  Moscow.  The  new  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  is  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  District,  sort  of  on  top  of 
the  National  Cathedral.  It  is  high  time 
this  country  backed  out  of  that  bad 
deal. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  for  one  paramount 
reason.  Congress  knows,  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  know,  that  we  Americans 
have  not  been  getting  a  fair  shake  in 
our  diplomatic  relations,  especially 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Here,  in  the 
United  States,  we  treat  the  Soviets 
royally.  There,  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
our  people  are  subjected  to  restric- 
tions and  harassments  that  make  as- 
signments in  that  bleak  totalitarian 
wasteland  even  more  unpleasant  than 
they  have  to  be. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
our  generous  treatment  of  the  Soviets 
here  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  ac- 
complish what  they  want  to  accom- 
plish here.  Let  us  be  clear  about  what 
that  is:  espionage;  the  purchase  and 
theft  of  American  high  technology; 
and  subversion  in  varied  sectors  of 
American  life— the  press,  the  people 
connected  with  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  universities,  businesses, 
et  cetera. 

The  Soviets'  restrictive  treatment  of 
our  representatives  abroad  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  perform  even 
minimal  functions.  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  was  passed  to  spur  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  treat  foreigners, 
especially  Soviets,  as  they  treat  us. 
The  Foreign  Missions  Act,  however,  is 
not  intended  to  and  cannot  deal  with 
the  grossest  of  disparities.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  710  of  its  employees 
working  in  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing, mind  you,  the  217  that  work  for 
the  U.N.  Secretariat.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  320  employees  working  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Senate  has  just  passed  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  to  correct 
that  imbalance.  That  is  good. 


Now  let  us  admi:  :o  :he  fac:  :ha:  o-^- 
represen'a'.lcr.  Is  no:  ar.d  car-r.c:  be 
equau  :1  *e  allow  the  So'.":e"-s  :o  occupy 
their  ne*-  building  here,  m  Washing- 
ton. 

Thev  chose  :he  s;:e  ar.d  they  chose 
ii  well.  It  is  on.  &s  I  sta:ed.  the  city's 
highest  point. 

The  Senaior  from  Ne-*-  York  Mr. 
MoYMH-v-N/,  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  hats  spoken 
eloquently  about  the  Soviet  Emba&sys 
attack  on  the  privacy  of  Americans' 
telephone  conversations,  especially 
upon  those  who  live  in  Washington, 
the  Baltimore  area,  northern  Virginia. 
New  York's  metropolitaji  area,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  If  the  Soviets 
occupy  the  new  embassy  site,  their 
electronic  equipment  will  be  in  direct 
line  of  sight  to  every  transmitter  and 
relay  station  in  this  metropolitan  area. 

Of  course,  all  the  communications 
dealing  with  national  security  flowing 
in  and  out  of  Washington,  unless  en- 
crypted, will  be  reachable,  as  will  be 
ordinary  business  conversations  and 
private  conversations  of  Americans  in 
the  pursuit  of  domestic  tranquility. 

Note,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  choose  its  new 
low  swamp  site  next  to  the  Moscow- 
River.  The  Soviets  chose  that  for  us 
and,  from  their  standpoint,  they  chose 
it  well. 

They  chose  both.  They  chose  both 
their  new  site  in  Washington,  the 
highest  in  the  city,  and  the  new  site  in 
Moscow,  the  lowest  in  that  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  continue  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  to  ourselves.  If  the  Soviets  want 
their  new-  hilltop  embassy,  they  should 
make  it  worth  our  while. 

It  is  in  our  sovereign  power  and  it  is 
our  solemn  obligation  to  get  an  equita- 
ble deal.  The  two  embassies  represent 
the  very  opposite  of  a  good  deal,  and 
even  with  all  the  present  inconven- 
iences we  are  better  off  as  we  are  now. 
There  is  nothing  good  for  us  in  the 
new  deal  and  the  new  site  in  Moscow. 
And  there  s  nothing  good  for  us  in  the 
Soviets  having  a  site  on  the  highest 
point  in  Washington.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  change  the  terms,  our  interest 
is  to  cancel  it,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.   HUDDLESTON   addressed   the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  Like 
him,  I  serve  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  offered  earlier, 
and  the  Senate  has  approved,  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  asking  that 
we  seek  equivalency  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  our  diplomatic  corps  here 
and  the  corps   in   the  Soviet   Union. 


Tha:  would  include,  of  co-jrse.  the 
manner  ir.  wh:ch  our  side  is  treated 
vers-os  the  m.anner  in  which  their  side 
•^  treated.  I  th'-nk  the  Senator  from. 
Wyoming  is  touching  on  s  som.ewhst 
sensitive  area  b-,^t  at  the  same  time  an 
area  that  is  extremely  im.portant  to 
the  security  of  this  country.  I  believe 
his  am.endment  is  in  order,  and  I  loin 
him  in  asking  for  support  of  it. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate' 

Mr.  PELL.  This  am.endment  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  I  recognize  the 
problem.  I  recognize  the  validity  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  said. 
and  I  think  we  had  the  worst  of  the 
deal  when  we.  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out.  agreed  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  give  them  the  pinnacle  on 
the  Hill,  but  the  problem  is  you  have 
to  weigh  against  that  an  agreement  is 
being  precluded.  Our  relations  with 
the  Soviets  are  already  almost  at  rock 
bottom,  or  at  rock  bottom  and  on  bal- 
ance I  guess  I  come  out  negatively  on 
it.  I  am  wondering  if  some  sort  of  com- 
promise can  be  worked  out.  and  I  see 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  per- 
haps suggesting  that. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming knows  the  high  regard  in  which  I 
hold  him  and  the  respect  I  have  for 
his  work  in  many  capacities  in  the 
Senate.  I  wanted  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  I  have  my  statement 
straight,  and  hence  the  delay. 

I  have  talked  to  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  White  House,  and  I 
am  authorized  to  say.  on  behalf  of  the 
White  House,  that  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  sympathetic  to  the  point 
of  view  and  they  fully  understand  the 
reasons  involved,  they  do  not  believe 
this  amendment  would  further  the 
purposes  sought  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  that  they 
do  strenuously  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

On  the  basis  of  that  representa- 
tion  

Mr.  WALLOP.  Before  the  Senator 
moves  to  table  my  amendment,  may  I 
say  one  thing? 

Mr.  BAKER.  When  the  debate  is 
concluded,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
move  to  table,  but  I  will  not  do  that 
until  everybody  has  had  their  say. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  There  are  many 
things  to  say,  but  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  wishes  the  floor,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  PERCY  What  is  the  .;uestion'' 
Mr.  WALLOP   I  did  not  ask  a  c:;:e5- 
tion.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 

com.m.ent  on  this  proposal  before  1 
m.ake  some  oonoiuding  remarks,  before 
the  m.a:onty  leader  seeks  to  table  the 
amer.dnient 

Mr.  BAKER    A  move  I  am  vmaocus- 
tom.ed  to  m.akmg 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
rangement was  Agreed  to  10  years  a^io. 
and  it  was  entered  into  by  a  different 
administration.  It  has  been  review tsi 
carefully  by  the  Reagan  adminisirs 
tion.  They  have  taken  into  aocoutit 
every  aspect  of  it.  There  is.  as  I  rtvall. 
S57  million  contracted  for  m  the 
Soviet  Union;  $53  million  has  been 
contracted  here  in  the  United  States. 
A  large  part  of  that  is  going  to  Ameri- 
can contractors. 

We  are  so  far  down  the  road  at  this 
late  stage,  to  start  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  certain  that  whatever  secu- 
rity concerns  there  are  have  been 
taken  into  account  by  this  administra 
tion.  They  have  made  a  decision,  and  1 
am  going  to  support  the  administra- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  administration  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  rankini;  mi- 
nority member  that  all  of  iile  leads  to 
a  grave;  and  because  you  get  so  far 
down  the  road  to  it  does  not  mean  you 
cannot  avoid  stepping  in  front  of  a 
train  if  you  see  one  coming.  1  think 
what  we  have  here  is  a  moment  when 
we  can  see  a  train  coming,  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  State  Department  ol  the  United 
States  would  do  almost  anytliing  to 
avoid  having  teatime  disrupted.  In  this 
instance.  I  believe  the  intere.st.s  of  this 
country  are  better  served  by  taking  a 
look  and  saying  that  we  do  not  have  to 
step  in  a  grave  right  now  just  because 
a  decision  was  made  10  years  ago  to 
dig  it.  This  country  i.s  not  and  sliould 
not  be  ready  to  roll  over  and  play  dead 
simply  for  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  chairman  knows  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  detailed  di.scii.s.sion.  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  site 
in  the  city  of  our  major  opponent  on 
the  world's  stage  versu.s  the  highest 
site  in  the  capital  of  the  free  world 
and  the  United  States.  Washington, 
D.C.  The  advantages  simply  far  out- 
weigh any  matter  of  convenience.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  take  that  into  its  judg- 
ment when  it  goes  and  listens  to  what 
the  administration  says.  I  understand 
why. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  is 
required  to  step  into  a  grave  merely 
because  it  has  been  dug.  In  this  in- 
stance and  the  matters  that  surround 
it,  I  think  that  would  be  the  result. 
I  rest  my  case. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  move    sector  or  public  employer  and  employ- 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  not 

o  debate  in  depth  on  this 

e:  cept  to  say  that  I  may  also 

that  the  White  House  and 

Department  feel  that  the 

jf   this   amendment   would 

g^ievious  damage  in  our  rela- 

the  Soviet  Union  and  with 

that  exists  between 

countb'  in  respect  to  our  present 

diplomatic  representation  in  the 

he  Soviet  Union. 

HEIMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  BAHER 
prepared 
subject, 
represent 
the  State 
adoption 
cause  us 
tions  with 
the  relationship 
our 
and 
capital  of 

Mr. 
Senator 

Mr. 

Mr. 
all  aware 
dangers 


yi?ld? 

BAP  ;er 


(if 


p<  sed 
headquart  ers 


tnei 
Pre  iident. 


bee  ause 


Tunlaw 
points  in 

Mr. 
we  cannot 
tion  of  sp 
so  on, 
basis   of 
going  on 
mate. 

Mr. 
better 
to  cease 
this  item 
cause 
years 
were 
oriented 
Soviet 
assess  tot 
transpirec 

Perhaps 
nate  fear 
selves 
dent, 
shown  by 
Stan 
bodia 
should 
action 
detenteni^s 

Mr. 
the 

Mr 

Mr 
derstand 
Wyoming 
wrong 
agreed.  A; 
man  of 
tee   said 
ment. 
part  of 
agreemenjt 
wrong.  I 

It 
unravel 
10  years 


.  I  yield. 

HEtMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 

the  overwhelming  security 

by  the  erection  of  a  new 

of  the  Soviet  KGB  on 

^oad,    one    of    the    highest 

city. 

it  is  often  said  that 

suspend  the  ongoing  erec- 

antennas,  transmitters  and 

the  agreement  on  the 

which    this   construction    is 

,ook  several  years  to  consu- 


tory  it  h 

come  to 

tory,  it 

Union  or 

an 

great  difficulty 

faith  in 
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I  can  think  of  no 
.  for  asking  the  President 
c  instruction  until  he  reviews 
in  its  totality.  Precisely  be- 
discussions  tooj^  several 
Led  by  negotiators  who 
under  the  most  detente- 
myopic   views  of  what   the 
stands   for,   should   we 
illy  in  the  light  of  what  has 
these  past  weeks, 
those  who  had  no  inordi- 
of  Communism  would  them- 
that  the  KAL  007  inci- 
.__  with  the  callous  attitude 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghani- 
Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Cam- 
its     Gulag     Archipelago 
us   to   more   concerted 
the    negotiation-crazed 
of  the  1970's. 

Mr.    F»resident,   will 
yield? 
I  yield. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
it—and   the    Senator    from 
will    correct    me    if    I    am 
is  was  a  deal  to  which  we 
I  understand  what  the  chair- 
.  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
we   entered   into   an   agree- 
we  did  not  get  the  best 
agreement,  but  it  was  an 
.      as  I  understand  it.  If  I  am 
Jiould  like  to  be  corrected, 
to  me  that  if  we  try  to 
._-  agreement  because  after 
have  gone  by  it  turns  out 
unsatisfactory— and    how    unsatisfac- 
I  do  not  know— but  if  we 
believe  that  it  is  unsatisfac- 
seems  to  me  that  the  Soviet 
anybody  else  who  enters  into 
with    us    would    have 
putting  much  trust  or 
when  we  negotiate  a  deal. 
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This,  it  seems  to  me,  has  ramifica- 
tions that  go  into  all  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union-SALT  I,  SALT 
II,  START,  whatever  you  call  it. 
Those  are  agreements. 

If  we  can  just  walk  the  cat  back 
every  time  it  has  not  worked  out  com- 
pletely to  our  satisfaction,  then  I 
think  we  will  be  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position. 

I  did  not  hear  all  the  debate,  and  I 
know  something  about  the  details,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  matter  of 
walking  into  our  grave,  either.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  saying.  I  serve  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  with  him.  and  no 
one  gives  that  committee  finer  service 
or  more  careful  thought  than  he  does. 
But  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
point  the  majority  leader  has  raised 
about  where  we  go  from  here,  if  this  is 
the  kind  of  action  we  undertake. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  on  this  basis:  If 
anybody  thinks  the  Soviets  have  done 
an  ironclad  job  of  keeping  the  deals 
they  have  made  with  us— the  West 
and  the  world— then  they  should  vote 
against  my  proposal  and  for  the  ta- 
bling motion.  But  if  anybody  thinks 
that  at  any  level  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords or  the  chemical  warfare  agree- 
ments or  anything  else  the  Soviets 
have  not  done  so,  then  they  might 
take  a  look  and  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  merit  in  what  I  am  suggesting, 
in  terms  of  the  position  this  country 
would  be  in,  in  connection  with  the 
relatively  impossible  site  which  has 
been  given  to  us  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  Moscow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
do  not  favor  that  as  the  formulation 
and  test  for  this  vote,  because  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  lives  up  to  its  agree- 
ments or  not  does  not  have  one  thing 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
live  up  to  our  agreements.  This  Nation 
has  always  lived  up  to  its  agreements 
by  treaty,  and  I  trust  that  it  always 
will. 

I  believe  that  the  better  formulation 
is  this;  Having  made  an  arrangement, 
are  we  going  to  stand  by  that  arrange- 
ment, solemnly  committed  by  under- 
takings of  more  than  one  administra- 
tion? This  is  not  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience or  preference.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  matter  of  the  utmost  sensitivi- 
ty. Maybe  we  did  make  a  bad  deal.  I 
would  not  be  surprised.  Every  time  I 
drive  down  Wisconsin  Avenue,  I  look 
at  that  place  and  wonder  about  that. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  and  I  value  his 
judgment.  But  I  value  something 
much  more,  and  it  is  this:  When  we 
make  a  commitment  with  a  sovereign 
state,  when  we  make  that  commitment 
for  their  representation  in  this  city, 
when  we  make  the  commitment  that 
that  enclave  is  to  be  treated  as  their 
national  territory,  when  we  expect  rec- 
iprocity from  them,  that  is  the  most 


basic  and  most  fundamental  of  all  dip- 
lomatic relationships.  It  goes  back 
even  beyond  the  beginning  of  nation 
states. 

Mr.  President,  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  keeps  their  word  or  not  is  im- 
portant, of  course,  but  it  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  keep  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withhold  the  motion 
for  the  moment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  put  it  eloquently. 
The  whole  spirit  of  this  body  is  based 
on  good  faith.  When  we  give  our  word 
to  each  other,  we  do  not  reevaluate 
after  the  fact.  We  stick  with  our  word. 
The  word  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  very,  very  precious  asset. 
Any  intelligence  or  national  security 
considerations  have  been  reviewed  by 
three,  maybe  four  administrations.  If 
they  have  a  problem  they  are  well 
aware  of  it.  But  each  time  the  decision 
has  been  made  that  we  would  stick 
with  this  deal  and  stay  with  it. 

I  think  we  would  do  irreparable 
damage  to  ourselves  and  possibly  to 
potential  arms  control  agreements 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  all  human- 
ity. Certainly  we  cannot  and  will  not 
derail  something  that  affects  the  pos- 
sible lives  of  4.8  billion  human  beings 
on  Earth.  That  is  why  this  issue  is  so 
important.  We,  the  United  States, 
stand  for  what  we  say,  we  stand  on 
what  we  say,  and  we  believe  in  that, 
and  we  are  going  to  stay  with  it. 

I  think  for  us  in  this  limited  debate 
to  reverse  work  of  10  years  and  the  de- 
cisions of  four  administrations  would 
be  improper.  I  support  fully  the  ta- 
bling motion  about  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  motion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  prolong  this  and  I  do  not  intend 
to. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  4.8  billion  people  by  an 
amendment  as  innocuous  as  this. 
Somehow  or  another  the  dialog  has 
gotten  far  afield  of  what  is  reality.  I 
am  also  not  characterizing  this  as  a 
test  of  words,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  under  this 
amendment  we  can  get  some  equality 
out  of  the  sites  we  possess  in  Moscow 
and  without  it  we  cannot. 
With  that  the  case  is  over. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, aijd  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  307  Leg.] 
YEAS-46 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Andrews 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hecht 

Pell 

Benlsen 

Heflin 

Percy 

Biden 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

HolUngs 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Chafee 

Laxall 

Tower 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Trible 

Cohen 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Demon 

Mitsunaga 

Warner 

Glenn 

Mi'tzenbaum 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Hart 

Moynihan 
NAYS-42 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hatch 

Quaylc 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Huddleslon 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Wallop 

East 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Exon 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Cranston 

Evans 

Levin 

Dodd 

Goldwaler 

Long 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Murkowski 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Stevens 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2381  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


LIMITATION  ON  PUBLIC 
HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report  S.  1970. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1970)  to  limit  the  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  on  this  bill  there 
will  be  10  minutes  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided. , 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  very  little  time  with  this.  This  bill 
is  the  one  that  was  addressed  yester- 
day in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  asks 
that  Senators  who  have  business  to 
conduct  to  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  as  cosponsors  Senators 
Thurmond  and  Dole. 

I  ask  additionally  that  Senators 
Cranston,  Mattingly,  Trible, 
Rudman,  Simpson,  Cochr.^n,  Levin, 
and  Nickles  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  yesterday  I  think  we  demon- 
strated that  this  Nation  prizes  its  tra- 
ditions. It  is  a  good  thing  for  society  to 
celebrate  the  best  of  its  traditions,  to 
commemorate  events  that  are  notable 
in  our  history.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  both  foreseeable  and, 
in  fact,  desirable,  that  in  the  future 
this  Congress  will  continue  to  give  na- 
tional recognition  either  to  men  and 
women  of  outstanding  leadership  or  to 
events  that  deserve  commemoration. 

That  is  desirable. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  what 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  should  be  for 
that  kind  of  recognition. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Congressional 

-  Budget  Office  that  $18  million  per  day 

is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  each 

national    holiday    for    which   Federal 

employees  receive  a  paid  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  simply  to  limit  the 
number  of  paid  national  holidays  to 
10,  and  if  in  the  future  it  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  add  to  the 
number  those  persons  or  events  we 
single  out  for  deserved  national  trib- 
ute, the  number  would  remain  at  10.  It 
would  then  be  incumbent  upon  man- 
agement   and    labor    in    the    private 


sector  or  public  employer  and  employ- 
ee in  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental sectors  to  determine  which  of 
those  10  days  will,  in  fact,  be  paid  holi- 
days. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  has  this 
great  cost  implications  for  the  Federal 
Government,  amounting  to  $180  mil- 
lion in  terms  of  the  present  cost,  or 
almost  $2  billion  over  a  10-year  period, 
but  given  the  fact  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments follow  the  lead  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  granting  holidays 
and  that  the  private  sector  also  fol- 
lows, the  cost  implications  are  obvious 
and  they  are  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  cOn- 
linue  observing  the  best  in  our  tradi- 
tions, both  in  events  and  people,  but 
that  we  set  a  limit  upon  what  the  tax- 
payers must  pay  and  set  a  limit  of  10 
upon  the  number  of  national  holidays. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  able  Senator  from  California.  I 
have  talked  to  many  people  in  my 
State  and  other  States,  too,  and  they 
feel  that  we  have  too  many  holidays 
already.  This  bill  applies  a  cap  that 
would  prevent  the  unlimited  addition 
of  Federal  holidays.  It  would  limit 
them  to  10.  In  addition,  under  assur- 
ance by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  cost  of  Federal  holidays 
will  be  examined  by  the  Governmental 
Operations  Committee,  so  they  can 
study  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
holidays  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
seems  to  me  we  could  do  with  fewer 
rather  than  more  holidays.  This  will 
be  a  cap  and  will  be  a  help.  Therefore, 
I  support  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  yields  back  his  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  bp.ok. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PELL,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 


AMENDMENT  NO.  23B4 


dent  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
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I  announce  that  the 

Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 

fj-om  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 

Senator  from  Washington 

),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Goi4)WATER),  the  Senator  from 

Hawkins),  the  Senator 

Alaika  (Mr.   Murkowski),   and 
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necessarily  absent. 

announce  that,  if  present 
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Senator  from  Connecticut 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwilz 

Bradley 
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Chiles 

Cochran 
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D'Amato 
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■■(B)  outstanding  individuals,  events,  or 
movements  deserving  of  national  recogni- 
tion by  legal  public  holidays  should  be  com- 
memorated in  other  appropriate  manners. 

•(2)  Legal  public  holidays  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  ten  in  number.'. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


YEAS-86 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lauient>erg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levm 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


AI<SWERED 

East 


NAYS-2 
Randolph 

PRESENT"— 1 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Evans 
Goldwater 
Hawkins 
Johnston 


Long 

Murkowski 

Stevens 


bill  (S.  1970)  was  passed,  as 


S.  1970 
elected  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves    of    the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection: 
'  'he  Congress  finds  that- 
cost  of  the  growing  number  of 
holidays  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
become  prohibitive;  and 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S. 
1342. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2382 

(Purpose:  To  direct  a  position  classification 

audit  of  positions  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 

Agencies) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2382. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  24  after  line  19  insert  the  following; 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent position  classification  audit  of  a 
significant  portion  of  Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions in  the  agencies  employing  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system.  The  study,  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, shall  take  expressly  into  account  job 
factors  relating  to  service  abroad  and  to  the 
compensation  practices  applicable  to  United 
States  citizens  employed  abroad  by  United 
States  corporations;  and  shall  include  con- 
clusions on  the  pay  comparability  of  For- 
eign Service  and  Civil  Service  positions  car- 
rying similar  responsibilities  and  requiring 
similar  expertise  and  experience.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  three  amendments  which  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  believe 
the  leadership  will  accept  all  three  of 
them,  so  I  will  not  consume  much 
time. 

This  amendment  orders  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  pay  comparability  of 
the  Foreign  Service  with  the  Civil 
Service  to  assure  that  Foreign  Service 
pay  and  civil  service  pay  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  justice,  that  is,  equal  pay  for 
equal    work.    The    Foreign    Relations 


Committee  will  be  conducting  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  early  next  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  information  developed  by  the 
study  will  prove  invaluable  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  proposed 
amendments  to  that  act. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
with  the  apparently  high  salaries  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Out  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  employees  there 
are  1,000  at  the  supergrade  level,  a 
ratio  that  is  unheard  of  in  any  other 
executive  branch  agency.  For  instance, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
program  that  is  20  times  larger  than 
the  State  Department,  has  10  times 
lias  many  employees,  and  yet  gets  by 
with  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  senior 
executive-service-level  officers.  The 
Treasury  also  has  10  times  as  many 
employees,  but  less  than  half  the 
number  of  senior-level  employees. 
Surely,  there  may  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  discrepancy  between  State 
Department  and  all  the  other  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  in  its  pay  policies. 
But  I  believe  that  Congress  should  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  unbiased 
opinion  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  making  the  decision 
on  whether  these  salaries  are  justified. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  also  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  well  drafted. 

Four  years  ago,  a  study  of  pay  com- 
parability between  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  Civil  Service  was  conducted,  at 
congressional  behest,  by-  Hay  Associ- 
ates, one  of  the  leading  pay  compara- 
bility consulting  firms  in  the  world. 

Hay  concluded  that  officers  in  the 
middle  ranges  were  underpaid  as  com- 
pared with  civil  service  employees. 

The  new  salary  schedule,  established 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  ad- 
dressed this  problem  and  sought  to 
bring  to  the  Foreign  Service  schedule 
in  line  with  that  of  the  Civil  Service. 

There  now  appears  to  be  concern  in 
this  body  about  the  composition  and 
pay  scale  of  the  Foreign  Service.  In 
view  of  this  concern,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Helms  has 
offered  is  useful. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  be  conducting  a  review  of  the  1980 
Foreign  Service  Act  early  next  year.  A 
study  of  the  present  situation  would 
greatly  assist  the  committee  in  its 
review. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2382)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2383 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2383. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  2.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

■•(  )  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  lobbying  or  propaganda  which  is 
directed  to  influence  public  policy  decisions 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  or  locality  thereof." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  addresses  a  prob- 
lem which  has  arisen  in  the  case  of 
some  USIA  grantees.  These  grantees 
often  consider  it  their  duty  to  lobby 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  positions— something  which 
goes  against  the  very  grain  of  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act.  The  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  that  act,  as  well  as  language 
contained  elsewhere  in  the  State  bill, 
are  unanimous  in  the  judgment  that 
political  characteristics  are  undesir- 
able in  grantees  of  USIA.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
will  make  it  clear  that  no  grantee  shall 
come  to  the  Congress  and  lobby  with 
money  that  Congress  has  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  funding  that 
grantee. 

Again,  I  believe  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
fully  support  it.  I  know  of  no  objection 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina 

The  amendment  (No.  2383)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


amendment  NO.  2384 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2384. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  11,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following; 

■Not  less  than  $1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  shall 
be  earmarked  for  the  employment  of  20  pro- 
fessional internal  auditors  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  excess  of  any 
internal  auditors  employed  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  during  fiscal 
year  1983." 

■Sec.  .  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  after  ■Small  Business  Administra- 
tion," the  following;  'United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  deals  with  a 
very  basic  requirement  of  USIA  with 
regard  to  qualified  professional  audi- 
tors. Presently,  the  USIA  has  an  Audit 
Section,  an  Office  of  Inspections,  and 
a  Security  Office;  recently.  Director 
Charles  Wick  instituted  an  internal 
Inspector  General's  Office  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, the  management  coordi- 
nation and  responsibility  of  these  four 
sections  have  been,  I  am  afraid,  quite 
chaotic,  both  before  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  presently.  It  is  clear, 
Mr.  President,  just  because  people  are 
career  bureaucrats,  that  does  not 
make  them  more  qualified  than  Presi- 
dential appointees  to  carry  out  any 
specific  business.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  its  various  internal  audit  func- 
tions. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  requires  that  not  less 
than  $1  million  in  each  of  the  coming 
2  fiscal  years  be  earmarked  for  20  pro- 
fessional internal  auditors  for  USIA. 
These  should  be  in  addition  to  any 
Foreign  Service  Officers  detailed  to 
various  internal  assignments  or  other 
auditors— of  which  the  USIA  has  pre- 
cious few— which  were  aboard  during 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  fact,  there  are 
fewer  than  10  qualified  auditors  in 
that  Agency. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that 
the  USIA  conform  to  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  acknowledges  and  ap- 
plauds the  decision  of  Director 
Charles  Wick  to  appoint  an  Inspector 
General  for  USIA,  and  makes  that  In- 
spector General,  or  whatever  Inspec- 
tor General  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 


dent under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978,  subject  to  Senate  approval, 
completely  supported  by  the  legisla- 
tive description  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's duties  and  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  these 
provisions  will  allow  for  a  much  more 
streamlined  and  professional  conduct 
of  business  at  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act,  and  having  worked  with  Lawton 
Chiles  on  this,  and  having  oversight 
for  a  number  of  years,  every  single 
time  we  do  this  it  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  can  make.  Certainly  I 
think  an  agency  whose  budget  is  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
should  be  proud  to  have  internal  au- 
diting of  this  kind.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  a  very  cost-effective 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable on  our  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2384)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  238S 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  exports  of  nuclear-related 
equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to 
India.  Argentina,  and  South  Africa) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  other 
Senators  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2385. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
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to  give  India  further  assistanc-'  in  the 
hcor.  that  she  would  then  return  Co 
the  nonproliferation  fold  have  proven 
unfounded.  Instead  India  has  strained 
fur'ner  against  the  constraints  of  NPl 
and  NNPA,  .showint?'  no  sign  of  an  in- 
tenti.on  to  abandon  her  attempts  to  de- 
velop unsafeu'iarded  nuclear  facilities. 
"^u  x'.ond  further  nuclear  assistance 
01  anv  ^ort  to  one  of  the  most  biat.ial 
•^jectionists  of  the  NPT  system  sends 
ii  ck;ir  mes^iage  to  other  nations:  Non- 
1  i  .Oi.  .ration  is,  at  best,  n  secondary 
»ri'""ii.r  1.1  American  foreign  policy 
,  O;      •  ■>«  f,t  cn. 

M.  'jridcnl,  with  respect  to  non- 
pTii.ei  rion.  .'.  reci'utly  wrote  a  long 
papt;  r.'10-it  nuciear  weapons,  stating 
i  ,.\.  .n  my  judgment  u  ii,  v^ry  unlike- 
ly, ind  '  d  remote  'hat  tiic  .superpow 
ers  v.-'j  d  j.se  niiclear  weapons  against 
jn"-  a"- other.  Both  pciweri;  are  too 
r,.„'-or.g 

Hi''  /ever,  th-  idea  is  not  remote  th.At 
if  V.xeys  \;  oroiifc^ation  of  tnc  t?chnol- 
Oii  to  "jjilj  n  iciear  weapons,  we  wiii 
jc  the  vise  of  those  weapons  in  our 
li*"  •.♦.me. 

il  I'ai"!  or  Irar  or  some  of  the  other 
'"OuntrvPS,  "t— God  forbivl— Libya,  were 
to  obi'.iii  I  itlear  leclmology  or  nude- 
s' 'v.  pciis,  !  vm  afraid  we  would  have 
gri'A'  Piobiemr  in  '.'le  v.orld. 

Thr»  retruistc -  of  143  metric  tons  of 
heavy  v  afr  to  Argeniina  raises  simi- 
lar >cri'_eni. .  *j.gain,  we  are  discussing 
a  n^ti(.  '  whici-  \n  j^  steadfastly  refused 
lo  ravity  the  h?T  and  which  has  as 
lh^;  goa.  of  ■'.&  ruc.ar  development 
program  the  con.st ruction  oi  unsafe- 
guarded  facilities  cap  .ble  of  hanrtiinp 
i,hi  entire  ."u("  cyclf.  to  include  the 
prodr.':tior  of  vtapons  grade  uranium. 
This  particular  Tansfer  is  further 
tainted  by  the  unseemly  haste  with 
which  the  DOE  approved  it.  The  re- 
quest was  kept  sf^-^ret  oy  the  Executive 
for  nearly  18  montr.s  ^md  then  ap- 
proved within  24  hour.';  notice  3  days 
before  our  Augut,l  recess  in  a  manner 
which  violated  establishi  u  procedures, 
past  practice,  and  '^■ir-plr-  decency. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  This  action, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  beli  •  '  they  are 
not  '«Si  sinister  as  c;rcumst>^nces  may 
inaica.e,  ihe>  give  the  impression, 
once  again,  tnat  oiir  Go-  nment  is 
willing  to  circumvent  anc  ignore  its 
own  lavvs  if  pressed  to  do  o  oy  a  per- 
sistent iemand  from  .at  r  ,id,  despite 
the  requesting  country  s  racic  record 
on  nonproliferation. 

The  fina'  transfer  nir  .uem  minor 
by  comparison,  but  I  ."^ee  re.ii  dangers 
here  to  aur  country's  i.onnrohferalion 
policy,  as  well  as  to  our  diplomacy  gen 
erally  The  maintenance  of  th,'  Koe- 
berp  reactors  by  Westiit house  and 
other  U.S.  firms  work.s  against  our  iia- 
tion.al  interests  in  several  ways.  By 
helping  South  Africa  develop  is  nucle- 
ar progrann,  we  create  ties  to  a  pariah 
go. erninert  in  an  area  of  cc operation 
where  no  positive  developments  can  be 
expecied.  The  South  Africans  show  no 
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interest  in  the  nonproliferraion  treaty 
and  continue  to  operate  their  enrich- 
ment facility  at  Va.indaba.  To  give 
further  t<.chnical  training  of  any  son 
to  the  nuclear  physicists  oi  such  , 
country  can  by  no  stretch  of  (he 
•niagination  be  in  O'lr  counlry  s  long- 
term  best  interests. 

In  1978  thi.^  body  made  a  firm  com- 
mitiiient  to  our  historic  nonprolifera- 
tion policv  In  the  form  of  the  NNPA 
In  .1.:  implementation  that  firm  .^on 
mitmenf   has  net  aiA'ays  been  appar 
ent,  bat  on  balance  I  iLink  that  tht 
policy   has  been  follcAcd   to  a  large 
degree.  In  these  cases,  however,  thdt 
commitment  is  openly  challenged.  If 
wt    havf    IV.    fact,    decided    that    this 
policy  is  no  longer  viable,   let   us  be 
".-ank  enoug!:  to  admit  thit  and  have 
It  taken  out  md  shot.  But  ii  we  sdi 
retain  the  consensus  of  1978.  then  let 
lis  a.ssert  that  fact  here  and  not  let  ' 
v.ell-founded    policy    be    lost,    saiami 
style,  one  small  slicv  at  a  time. 

Mr.  GLEMN.  Mr.  President,  I  ?n- 
pleased  to  joir.  with  my  colkague  Sen 
ator  Bosc'HWiTZ  in  offering  thi-- 
amend.Tpnt  to  the  State  Departmen' 
auth  jr';'.ution  bill— an  amendmem 
that  will  put  the  Senate  .squarely  on 
record  as  reaffirming  the  need  for  a 
tough  U.S.  no.n-proliferation  policy. 
The  specific  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment concerns  iliree  countries— India. 
Argentina,  and  South  Africa  ihat  iiave 
recently  been  the  recipients  or  pro- 
posed recipients  of  nuclear  materials, 
components  or  technology  requiring 
U.S.  approval  for  ixport.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  thine  these  three  coun- 
tries have  in  common.  Mr.  President. 
All  three  countries  have  beer  or  are 
presently  engaiied  in  activities  involv- 
ing unsafeguarded  nuclea'-  facilities  of 
tlie  most  sensitive  kind,  and  in  the 
case  of  India  these  activities  have  al- 
ready produced  one  nuclear  explosion 
in  1974.  Most  lecently,  the  press  has 
reported  activities  at  the  Indian  nucle- 
ar test  site  that  could  be  interpreted 
as  preparations  for  a  possible  addition- 
al test.  In  addition,  the  Indi.'ins  have 
announced  that  thty  will  not  guaran- 
tee that  safeguards  will  be  maintaitied 
on  previous  U.S.  nuclear  exports  lo 
that  country  once  our  present  agret 
ment  with  them  expires  in  1993. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina,  an  unsafe 
guprded  reprocessnig  facility  is  uidei 
construction  that  will  allow  the  Argen- 
tines to  produce  plutonium.  Argentin:; 
h"is  refused  to  sign  the  NPT  or  raiif., 
the  Treaty  of  Tlateiolco.  and  ha.s  indi 
cated  that  it  re.serves  the  right  to  set 
off  so-called     peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions" in  ttie  future    In  the  wake  of 
the  war  over  ihe  FalKlands.  the  Argi    - 
tines  have  indicated  that  they  wil!  b' 
taking  a  new  loolc  a;  military  applii,. 
tions  of  nuclear  *>nergy.   Under  thrse 
conditions,  our  approval  of  the  tran.s- 
fer  of   143  tons  of  U.S.-origin  iieavy 
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water  from  Germany  to  Argentina  is 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

Indeed,  the  irregular  manner  in 
whioh  the  approval  was  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  whereby  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulitory  Commission  wa:;  not 
adequately  consulted,  is  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  the  administration 
sought  to  carry  out  its  action  as  u  fait 
accompli  before  any  opposition  could 
be  mobilized.  The  concerns  of  the 
NRt  about  this  case  were  highlighted 
in  a  letter  from  Chairman  Palladino  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  October  4, 
1933.  I  a.sk  unanimous  onsent  that 
the  letter  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leiter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  'he 
rlEcoRD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  NTICLEA.1  REf-UlATORY 

Commission, 
'\< ahington,  D.C.,  October  4.  1983. 
Hon.  DcNAL.T  Paul  Hooel, 
Src'cta'ry  oj  iiergy. 
Washingto-i,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  August  3.  1963. 
-he  Departnent  of  Energ.v  approved  a  tc- 
quest  from  EDRATOM  to  retransfcr  143 
.uetric  .r-nne.";  of  U.S.ori/in  hyav.v  water 
from  West  Germany  to  Argeni'na  Thr 
Commission  recogrizos  the  Exccutiie 
nr:inch's  responsibility  for  implern,^'nling 
tne  U.S.  Government's  nonpro;iferation 
policy  Insofar  as  this  policy  i.s  implemento.i 
through  various  export-related  activ.iies. 
•  ne  Commission  has  S'ji;ght  to  .'nsurc.  ;:\  ac- 
..Mrdance  with  it.^  statiitor'  mandate,  that 
.NRC  judgrvicnts  on  expo: '  matters  lake  intc 
account  and  are  (Consistent  with  U?.  aon- 
proiifivation  objectivor.  Moreover,  in  the 
-reat  rr.ijority  of  export  actions  reviewed  by 
-he  ConiiT!j.s3ion  since  its  inception,  '.he  Ex- 
i-cutive  Brvnch  has  cooperated  with  fJliC  in 
respondir.g  co  the  Comm:si.;?n's  request^:  for 
infortr..''tioT'  aud  the  C^wmission  h<»s  then 
cor.-ipleud  its  icview  in  a  timely  fa-shion.  In 
vi<3W  if  tMs  record  of  proper  interagency 
consultation  in  confornianc:  with  the  ?sv^- 
clear  Non-Proliferatio.';  Ad's  requirements, 
.h2  Comrr.ission  is  troubled  over  the-  Execu- 
tive Br?>icl''.".s  action?  in  the  heavy  w.iter  re 
iranr.fi^r  c&se. 

As  you  f  !ay  kn.TA,  I'l  the  ComrnLssion's 
'lew,  the  NRC  waf.  noi  provided  complett 
11, a  ''.ccarat*  informntion  on  ihe  status  of 
'he  Executive  Branch  review  of  this  re- 
traiisfer.  In  afld;tiOP,  (he  Commission  be- 
iic-.es  thai  th'-  apii^oval  occurred  without 
proper  consulLatiOn  with  NKC,  despite  the 
jiui  thai  he  De!jai-tm?r-t  had  agreed  to 
consult  with  the  NRC  on  this  matt.'r  and 
hart  T'ten  iiformcd  prior  to  approving  the 
retransfer  mat  the  ?'RC  haa  .-onfen.s  re- 
:4ardim;  this  case  a.':d  intended  to  pio\idc 
omments.  The  NRC  staff  '>jlicv<;s  that  the 
ret.-anster  requesi  shoulc  have  been  consid- 
ered a  siibse'.;uent  arrangement  ^.;i  defined 
Hi  It,-  Ni-^PA.  As  we  inforn.ed  UOE  and 
Stale  Department  repre.sentaiivcs  in  a  Com- 
m).ssio!i  meeting  held  to  di.si  u.^.:  this  case  or 
Septembe.-  9.  thi.<  is  parti.- u.'arly  troubling 
in  light  of  tnc  potential  priliien.!  lon  signif- 
cance  t:  the  c.use  and  ;he  fact  that  a 
num'jcr  f  NRC  staff  Questions  on  compara 
bi'^  NRC -! ■■-en.se&  corcmod'.'ie-:  ior  Arpcnti.ia 
have  yet  'O  be  an.swereH  \,y  ttie  3L:xecut've 
Branch.  In  responding  to  NRC's  concerns. 
Mr.  Georpt  Hi-adley.  DOH  .s  Act  in?  A.-,iistant 
Secretary  for  Interna' lOnai  Affairs,  ac- 
knowledged 'hat  the  rcoiest  ..as  pr.^ceased 
in  an  irregular  manner  and  indicated  regret 


for  the  l»<k  of  consultation.  The  Commis- 
sion was  net  fully  satisfied  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment'.s  failure  lo  consult  with  NRC  in 
the  heavy  water  retransfer  ca.se.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Cc;iniission  appreciates  the  com- 
mitments triici'  by  Mr.  Bradley  di'ring  the 
meeting  to  tf.J^e  steps  needed  to  assuie  that 


of  nuclear  components  to  In  a  a.  vr 
heavy  water  to  Areentita  or  re-tCi'. . 
maintenanc-  techni  l.jey  u>  Seu'.'i 
Africa  will  induce  those  countries  to 
adopt  more  reafonablt  positions  re- 
garding their  n  iciep.r  proprainr-. 
Indeed  there  is  considerable  evideiu-e 


this  situatio!,  will  not  be  repeated  m  the    tiiat  w^ien  the  Uniteu  States  adoots  a 


future. 

In  tnl.;  correction,  the  Commission  has 
received  prop'.sed  revisions  to  the  inter- 
agency  review  procedures  which  ^ntcr  alia. 
provide  for  detailed  consultation  with  NRC 
with  respect  ■)  re'ransfers  of  nuclear  toin- 
modiiics  covt  ■  '  by  ejection  109'o.  of  the 
Atomic  Enei  .•  \':i,  as  amendeu.  We  ;.il! 
review  the?.-  ij;rposed  revisions  and  provide 
the  Executive  Branch  with  our  comments  \v. 
the  near  fuiuic.  We  also  apprecia,..^  Mr. 
Braril-.^ys  as.SU/dnces  that  while  vhe  inter- 
a-rency  ;■.  oceaures  remain  under  re  viev . 
DOE  w:r  'rrai.  lature  retransfers  as  if  the 
re.fcvani  jortions  of  the  proposed  revisions 
vere  in  c'.ect. 

The  Ccnimissi'in  apprecistes  i)OE's  assi.'^r- 
ance  in  i_'Jressing  this  ma'.ter  ^nd  wc  look 
for.vart.  i-,<  imr'0\ed  cooper.-.tion  with  the 
Departn-sent  and  other  interested  Executi.e 
Branch  .igencies  !;•  di-^^chariing  our  re;.pon- 
sibilltij;-.  on  nuclear  export  malieis. 
Si'^cerely. 

NuiJZio  J.  Pai.ladino. 

Mr.  CLENN.  Finally,  then  have 
been  numerous  .eports  over  the  years 
about  clandestine  South  African  nu- 
clear activity,  including  the  construe 
tion  of  an  unsafeguarded  'lucleir  en- 
richrr.e.'"t  plant  that  is  capable  of  en- 
riching uranium  to  weapons-grade 
levels.  A*nd,  of  course,  there  was  tiie 
mysterious  flo^h  recorded  by  a  Vela 
satellite  in  1979  over  tne  South  Atlai^- 
tic  near  South  Africa  which  w;as  inter- 
preted ty  some  people  in  the  intelli- 
gence corimuriJty  as  a  nuclear  test  It- 
addition ,  South  Africa  constructed  in 
1977  what  appenred  to  be  a  nuclear 
lest  Site  in  the  Klialahari  De^eri  that 
was  discovered  through  sateliite  pho- 
tog'.aplu;.  A  concerted  effort  by  a 
number  of  nations,  including  th-" 
Unit-d  States  nnd  U.S.S.R..  brought 
world  attention  to  bear  on  this  event, 
and  resulted  in  a  halt  to  further  de\el- 
opment  o.^  this  project  The  Reagan 
administration  has  shown  a  penchant 
for  wanting  lo  expand  traae  with 
SouM;  Africa  in  the  nuclear  area  in 
the  oast  2  years.  It  allowed  South 
Africa  to  arrange  a  deal  whereby  en- 
riched uranium  was  purch;  sed  .tnd 
tiansferreJ  from  Europe  tn  South 
Africa  through  an  American  broker  in 
order  *'  relieve  Soulh  Afnca  of  thi 
burden  t-f  having  to  accept  full-scope 
safeguards  as  a  condiiioii  for  obtaining 
U.S.  nuclear  enr  chment  ser'.ices  The 
U.S.  State  Department  has  appace.itly 
no  v  apprnvpd  a  request  for  technology 
tr.-msi'er  to  .'^ru'h  Africa  in  the  nuclear 
area  in  order  ti  help  maintain  the 
Koebeig  reaci'.i...  that  South  Africa 
purchased  fron  Prance  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  no  compelling  evi- 
dence h"s  been  of  end  by  the  Reagan 
adrainistration    .so  how  the  '^rtnsfer 


weakened  nonpioliferation  stance 
other  r:i..?!-..ar  .  uppher.*  are  eniboid- 
ened  to  undermine  the  internat:oni>l 
regime  -.till  further.  We  ;!iould  recall 
that  ai'Pi  the  United  States  offered 
economic  ?nd  mil.t  iry  psisLance  to 
the  Zia  reg  me  in  Pa  ar-tr.n  without  r<  - 
quiring  ar.y  hard  assiirancrs  that  the 
Pakistani  Gover,i:iK;it  -vou'd  not  con- 
tinue its  nuclear  weapons  development 
program,  we  saw  the  French  Foreign 
Minl«:ter  go  to  Pakistan  a  year  or  & . 
later  r.nd  announce  'h.t  ih^-  F-ench 
would  not  necessarily  require  fuU- 
scope  safeguards  iro-  i  ti.e  Paki;;tar,;s 
as  a  condition  for  selling  them  a  •  uci:- 
at  reactor 

The  fact  is  that  thi,  t>dmiristr?tion"y 
nuclear  nr  ;ipro'iferation  i.njicy  i; 
aimosi  invisible  jfvery  ciiiceivaole 
loophole  in  the  Nucle?r  Non-Prolif'. ra- 
tion Act  lias  been  by  tnc  Reag.-.n  xi- 
mini.-^tration  in  carrying  out  its  nude 
ar  trace  proclivities.  Ironic  .iliy.  rfter  a 
more  than  2  year  assauK  cn  the  NN'^'.A 
and  on  the  nuclear  non;->ro!ilt,-atl'jr 
policies  that  surrounded  it,  the  adi.iin 
islration  •:;  iond  of  proclaiming  th.-'' 
the  act  ha.i  been  a  failLre  [r  neipiag  to 
stem  the  tide  of  nuclear  pr.jljferati-3n 
around  the  world. 

It  is  lime  that  ihe  Senate  S'md  " 
message  f:  th.'  administration  thi. 
the  administration's,  aiprcach  *:,■  thi.'; 
issue  is  una.iceptabie.  that  we  ^.te  not 
in  ix\or  of  engaging  in  nuclear  trjvce 
with  countries  that  ha^-e  un.safoguard- 
ed  nuclear  facilities  without  -quinng 
strong  quid  pr-o  quos  cn  nonproHfera- 
M^n  Tne  amendment  offt  "^ed  t- ,  my 
(■;.;tingui.>ho(J  colleagu  >  oet.alor 
BoscH'AJ.?  and  myself  .alls  or  the 
Presidert  o  suspend  or  revok?  apjj! ov- 
als of  nuc"ar  trans'ers  tc  India.  Ar- 
gentina, and  .South  Afriv-a  unless  cer 
tain  nonproliferation  a.isuiar.ces  are 
given  b.\  those  countries.  They  t^  i 
asked  ti.  give  us  re.iable  assuranrcj 
that  they  ar  not  engaging  in  a.-^y  o:-j 
gram  tor  the  devi-loprneni.  te^t  oji,  cr 
detonation  o.  nuclear  £.s.p!osive  de- 
vices, and  tiiat  they  wi.u  'ioccp'  full- 
scope  safeguards  on  their  micU  ;ir  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  :s  --i 
the  foiia  of  a  .s'^ase-of-tne  Senate  reSi  - 
lution  because  ve  are  Jeauny  with 
three  cases  in  ..hich  th.  administra- 
tion hai  already  m.ade  con.tiitments— 
commitments  tiial  we  "Dcheve  the 
Presid-.?nt  sl.juld  rethink  and  -escind 
because  they  an  not  in  liic  oe.«:i  inter- 
ests of  t'lO  United  Stares  or  the  world 
lonproiiferation  effort 

At  the  same  tit.-c.  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration   has  beer   follov  ing  a 
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pattern  jf  undermining  our  nonprolif- 
eratlon  aws  by  seeking  every  possible 
loophole  in  those  laws  in  order  to 
allow  questionable  nuclear  trade  to 
takepla;e. 

The  flexibilities  contained  in  the  Nu- 
clear Ndn-Proliferatlon  Act  and  other 
laws  we»e  designed  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  authority  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  in  the  most  effective 
way  in  i  accordance  with  individual  cir- 
cumstarces.  Those  flexibilities  were 
not  int<nded  to  allow  an  administra- 
tion wllh  a  stronger  commitment  to 
nuclear  trade  than  to  nonproliferation 
to  maki!  a  mockery  of  the  spirit  of 
those  Itws.  Yet.  this  is  what  has  oc- 

cured.  ,  ..  ,. 

Accor^ngly.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  not  only  pass  the 
amendment  before  us.  but  at  the  first 
opportunity  should  strengthen  our 
export  laws  in  order  to  make  it  less 
likely  in  the  future  that  we  shall  be 
faced  w  ith  the  kind  of  situation  posed 
today  by  the  administration's  approv- 
als of  r  uclear  transfers  for  India,  Ar- 
gentina and  South  Africa. 

I  urg;  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendqient. 

AStENDMEWT  NO.  a386 

(Purpbse.  In  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 

amendment) 

fJeRCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

a  perfecting  amendment  to 

amendment  of  Senator  Boschwitz 

for  Its   immediate  consider- 
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ation. 
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The 


PRESIDING    OFFICER 

win  be  stated. 

1  lill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senator   from    Illinois   (Mr.    Percy) 

an  amendment  numbered  2386  to 

numbered  2385. 

PERCY.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

consent  that  reading  of  the 

be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  Is  so  ordered, 
imendment  is  as  follows: 
end  of  the  unprinted  amendment 
add  the  following: 
■jteptional  cases,   when  such   equip- 
n  aterial  or  technology  is  necessary  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  operations 
civilian  nuclear  facilities  under 
safeguards,  the  President  may 
that  the  equipment,  material  or 
is  not  available  from  a  foreign 
and    that    for    humanitarian    and 
I  easons  the  United  States  should  pro- 


11 


PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  agree  that  it  Is  highly  deslr- 
fact  it  is  and  should  continue 
high  objective  of  U.S.  nonpro- 
pon  policy,  to  encourage  all 
nations  to  accept  international 
„  on  all  of  their  nuclear  ac- 
Llkewlse,  it  should  be  a  key 

objective  to  obtain  a  pledge 

engage  in  any  program  for  the 

^ of  nuclear  explosive  de- 

or   any   research   and   develop- 
ko  that  end.  On  these  points,  I 


develc  pment 


have  no  differences  with  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment,  except  that  I 
would  not  confine  the  scope  of  those 
efforts  to  the  three  countries  noted  in 
the  Boschwitz  amendment.  There  are 
other  countries  which  do  not  now 
have  full-scope  safeguards.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  do  so. 

However,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
understand  that  these  countries  have 
maintained  their  objections  to  safe- 
guards for  many  years.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  this  amendment  will  moti- 
vate them  to  accept  safeguards. 
Indeed.  I  doubt  that  it  will. 

But  I  believe  it  Is  important  to  give 
strong  notice  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  remains  seriously  con- 
cerned about  these  problems. 

As  we  all  know,  nuclear  powerplants 
are  potentially  dangerous  If  they  are 
not  safely  operated  and  maintained. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  world 
leader— not  only  in  the  development  of 
civilian  nuclear  technology,  but  in  the 
development  of  health  and  safety 
equipment  for  nuclear  reactors.  Our 
nuclear  regulatory  program  maintains. 
I  believe,  the  highest  health  and 
safety  standards  In  the  world.  We 
should  be  proud  of  the  safety  record 
at  American  nuclear  facilities. 

In  the  wake  of  our  experience  with 
the  plant  at  Three  Mile  Island,  the 
U.S.  industry  has  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop additional  safety  technology. 
This.  too.  I  regard  as  a  very  beneficial 
development. 

I  think  the  United  States  should  be 
in  a  position  to  provide  such  technolo- 
gy and  equipment  to  other  nations. 
That  way.  other  countries  may  benefit 
in  the  same  way  we  do.  from  higher 
standards  for  health  and  saftey. 

I  am  talking  about  such  things  as  in- 
core  monitoring  devices,  control  rod 
drives  and  other  items  that  clearly  do 
not  have  adverse  proliferation  conse- 
quences, especially  when  they  are  to 
be  put  In  facilities  that  are  safeguard- 
ed by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Nuclear  powerplants,  as  I  said,  can 
be  quite  dangerous.  A  report  in  the 
Washington  Post— circulated  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment— discusses 
the  death  of  a  nuclear  reactor  opera- 
tor in  Argentina.  This  was  a  tragic  de- 
velopment. It  is  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  I  have  had 
real  misgivings  about  the  direction  of 
the  Argentine  nuclear  program.  But  I 
say  that  if  the  United  States  had  been 
in  a  position  to  prevent  the  tragic 
death  of  that  civilian  technician,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  help.  That  is 
the  humanitarian  approach.  Further- 
more, that  approach  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  we  have  followed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Act  of  1978,  an  act  that  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring.  That  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Glenn. 


Mr.  F»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McClure  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  would  recognize  that 
there  may  be  a  health  and  safety 
problem  in  some  nuclear  facilities, 
even  those  which  the  United  States 
may  have  been  the  principal  supplier. 
The  issues  are  not  black  and  white. 
There  may  be  serious  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian reasons  to  provide  Items 
which  could— in  the  last  analysis— save 
lives.  The  language  of  my  perfecting 
amendment  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  the  President  should  be  able  to 
provide  health  and  safety  equipment. 
This  situation  would  only  arise  where 
the  items  are  destined  for  civilian  fa- 
cilities under  international  safeguards, 
where  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  items  are  not  available  from 
any  foreign  supplier,  and  where  the 
President  determines  that  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  the  United  States 
should  provide  that  health  and  safety 
equipment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  United  States  should 
stand  by  its  humanitarian  principles, 
and  allow  for  exports  in  such  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

I  hope  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment will  be  acceptable  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  by  no  means  accept- 
able. We  either  have  to  make  a  stand 
on  nuclear  proliferation  or  say  that  by 
a  few  words  added  to  an  amendment, 
however  well  intended,  we  really  gut 
it. 

That  Is  what  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
does  to  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  Tarapur  powerplant  in  India  is 
indeed  not  going  to  be  improved  to  the 
point  where  we  will  not  have  this 
problem  before  us  again  soon. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  wrote  quite  an  interesting 
letter  describing  the  situation  of  the 
Tarapur  plant  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  only  plant  of  that  type  still  stand- 
ing, that  there  will  be  an  extremely 
high  exposure  level,  whether  or  not 
these  parts  are  received  by  the  Indi- 
ans, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  this  plant  is  under  safeguards  a 
reprocessing  plant  nearby.  very 
nearby,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  beyond 
the  realm  of  safeguards  that  will  pro- 
tect the  world  from  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  additional  nuclear  weapons. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  President  Reagan 
by  Senator  Glenn  dated  July  7.  1983. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  8is  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration AND  Government  Proc- 
esses, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7,  1983. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  recently  in- 
formed, first  via  a  wire  story  and  subse- 
quently through  official  channels,  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  has  made,  on  behalf 
of  your  administration,  a  commitment  to 
the  Indians  that  the  U.S.  will  aid  them  in 
obtaining  certain  spare  parts  for  the  Tara- 
pur reactors.  This  aid  will  take  the  form  of 
both  approving  the  transfer  of  such  parts 
from  third  parties,  and  exporting  directly  to 
India  those  parts  which  third  parties  cannot 
provide.  I  understand  that  extensive  discus- 
sions have  already  taken  place  with  Germa- 
ny and  Italy  on  the  possibility  of  those 
countries  supplying  at  least  some  of  the  de- 
sired equipment. 

My  views  on  this  were  recently  solicited 
by  Secretary  Shultz  through  Senator  Percy. 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  cable  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  informing  him  of  my  view, 
which  is  that  I  am  opposed  to  providing  the 
Indians  with  any  help  in  obtaining  these  re- 
actor items  as  long  as  the  Indians  maintain 
the  position  that  the  safeguards  principles 
of  "perpetuity"  and  "pursuit"  do  not  apply 
to  U.S.  exports  under  the  U.S./India  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  of  1963,  as  amended 
in  1971. 

I  believe  that,  in  aiding  the  Indian  nuclear 
program  under  present  circumstances,  the 
administration  is  making  a  grave  error  that 
will  undermine  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
regime  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Carter 
Administration  undid  its  own  policy  by 
sending  fuel  to  Tarapur  in  1980. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  written  to  you  about  this  issue 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate  their 
arguments.  Rather,  because  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  transfer  of  spare  parts  is  a 
"safety"  and  humanitarian  issue  that 
should  override  nonproliferation  concerns.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  infor- 
mation suggesting  that  such  claims  are  mis- 
leading and  obscure  the  true  picture  of  nu- 
clear safety  at  Tarapur. 

Nuclear  experts  in  your  administration 
have  told  my  staff  that  the  Tarapur  reac- 
tors are.  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
independently  of  the  spare  parts,  much 
worse  than  the  worst  operating  plants  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  serious 
fuel  failures  in  the  past  few  years  in  which 
significant  amounts  of  radioactive  materials 
have  entered  the  primary  coolant  and  been 
deposited  in  pipes,  pumps,  valves,  and  other 
equipment,  thus  resulting  in  high  exposure 
levels  to  workers  (30-50  rems/hour  in  some 
areas  of  the  plant).  These  reactors  are  old 
and  do  not  represent  up-to-date  design. 
They  have  not  been  retrofitted  to  bring 
them  up  to  acceptable  safety  standards. 
Their  emergency  core  cooling  system 
(ECCS)  equipment  is  out-of-date  and  mar- 
ginal. Even  under  conditions  of  half  power 
operation,  these  reactors  release  amounts  of 
radioactive  materials  to  the  atmosphere 
that  are  100  times  greater  than  that  allowed 
under  U.S.  regulations. 

I  have  been  told  that  if  these  reactors  had 
been  operating  in  the  United  States,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission   would   have 


shut  them  down  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  only 
two  U.S.  reactors  of  this  design.  Dresden  I 
and  Humboldt  Bay.  were  permanently  shut 
down  a  few  years  ago  because  of  problems 
with  ECCS  equipment  and  fuel  element 
leakage  in  one  case  and  the  inability  to  meet 
new  seismic  requirements  in  the  other.  Nei- 
ther plant  had  to  face  the  new  safety  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  NRC  after  the 
Brown's  Ferry  fire  or  the  TMI  accident. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  litany,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  basic  safety  problems  of 
these  plants  appear  to  be  so  profound  that 
the  transfer  of  the  spare  parts  would  not 
adequately  address  them.  It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  Indian  workers 
at  Tarapur  would  continue  to  be  irradiated 
at  high  levels  even  if  the  parts  were  deliv- 
ered and  installed. 

It  thus  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
relationship  of  the  spare  parts  to  the  status 
of  safety  at  Tarapur  is  analogous  to  the  re- 
lationship of  a  precancerous  wart  to  the 
health  of  a  terminally  ill  patient. 

Nonetheless,  some  would  argue  that  the 
U.S.  has  a  moral  obligation  to  do  all  it  rea- 
sonably can  to  ensure  that  its  exports,  in- 
cluding nuclear  reactors,  are  used  safely.  I 
don't  disagree  with  this  notion,  but  I  also 
believe  that  the  U.S.  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  legal  obligation  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
the  international  nonproliferation  regime, 
whose  failure  would  risk  many  more  lives  on 
this  earth  than  would  the  failure  of  the  re- 
actors at  Tarapur.  When  one  adds  to  this 
the  realization  that  the  Tarapur  reactors 
are  so  far  off  U.S.  safety  standards  that  it 
cannot  be  reliably  estimated  what  accidents 
might  happen  if  the  reactors  were  to  contin- 
ue to  operate  with  or  without  the  additional 
spare  parts,  the  case  for  the  shipment  of 
these  parts  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
concession  by  the  Indians  on  safeguards 
evaporates. 

I  urge  you  to  reverse  the  administration's 
unilateral  concession  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
link  any  assistance  at  Tarapur  to  concrete 
Indian  actions  aimed  at  ensuring  the  reten- 
tion and  expansion  of  safeguards  within 
their  nuclear  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  Glenn. 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  allow  the  transfer  of 
143  tons  of  heavy  water  to  the  Argen- 
tines, by  a  procedure  that  almost  fits 
the  term  surreptitious.  The  Argentines 
have  submitted  direct  requests  for 
heavy  water  for  approximately  22  kilo- 
grams, 45  or  50  pounds  in  total.  It  has 
been  years  since  they  have  put  in  some 
of  these  requests  and  they  proceeded 
very  slowly.  This  other  request  is  a 
matter  of  heavy  water  that  has  been 
transferred  by  us  to  the  Germans.  And 
now,  the  Germans  in  turn  will  re- 
transfer  it  to  the  Argentines  in  very 
short  order.  Thus,  143  tons  of  heavy 
water  Is  allowed  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Argentines,  basically  without  any 
restriction  at  all.  It  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Act  that  I 
know  my  friend  from  Illinois  was  so 
active  in  passing.  Indeed,  continuing  to 
send  parts  to  India  makes  a  mockery 
of  it  as  well.  We  have  sent  parts  and 
we  have  hoped  that  they  would  not 
continue  their  path  toward  nuclear  ex- 


plosions. On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
when  she  was  here  say  that  without 
any  qualification  they  Indeed  would 
pursue  whatever  path  they  wished. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  yield  for  some  questions. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
questions  I  have  are  these: 

I  note  that  there  are  several  nations 
that  are  not  signatories  to  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  Yet,  as  I  gather, 
this  amendment  has  singled  out  three, 
leaving  several  others,  Pakistan. 
Canada.  Israel.  Brazil,  among  them, 
unaffected. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  why  if  this 
makes  sense  for  three  it  does  not  make 
sense  for  the  others. 

In  addition  to  that  question  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  if  the  con- 
cern is  truly  to  address  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  devices  for  nonpeaceful 
purposes,  then  do  we  not  actually  lose 
a  considerable  amount  of  leverage  and 
bargaining  power  by  this  action  with 
respect  to  the  three  nations  that  it  ad- 
dresses with  the  obvious  result,  as  the 
Senator  himself  has  just  indicated  in 
the  example  regarding  the  heavy 
water  being  provided  Argentina  by  the 
Germans,  do  we  not  lose  a  bargaining 
power  that  is  ours  under  the  Federal 
code  requirements  whereby  the  U.S. 
Government  licenses  through  a  very 
rigorous  review  process  all  requests  re- 
lating to  the  export  of  nuclear  prod- 
ucts and  services  destined  for  coun- 
tries who  have  not  signed  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  asks 
two  questions.  We  have  included  the 
countries  of  India,  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa  because  they  are  present- 
ly making  requests  of  us.  We  would  in- 
clude the  other  countries  that  you 
name  if  they  also  were  making  re- 
quests of  us. 

Some  of  them  have  never  made  re- 
quests of  us.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  have  pending  requests.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  is  quite  right  if  the 
amendment  should  be  broader  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  more  encompassing. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  three  nations  we  are  talking 
about  have  deals  pending,  either 
promised  or  actually  approved  by  the 
administration.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
effort  was  centered  on  them.  The  deal 
with  Argentina  has  been  approved. 
The  deal  with  South  Africa  has  been 
approved,  and  the  deal  with  India  has 
been  promised.  That  is  the  reason  we 
focused  on  these  three. 
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weapons,  I  think,  is  an  overriding  con- 
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WILSON. 


Ohio  wishes  to  add,  I  would  entertain 
his  response.  I  have  a  further  question 
either  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  be  so 
kind  as  to  restate  his  question  again? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy 
to.  My  question  is  very  simply  if  we 
adopt  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
legislation  and  thereby  cut  off  the 
export  from  the  United  States  of  nu- 
clear services  and  nuclear  equipment 
to  these  three  nonsignatories  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  do  we  not 
face  the  virtual  certainty  that  the 
equipment,  the  services,  the  technolo- 
gy, the  devices  that  they  would  other- 
wise purchase  from  the  United  States 
they  will  purchase  instead  from 
France  or  from  Israel  or  from  someone 
else  who  is  able  and  quite  willing  to 
provide  them  this  nuclear  technology 
they  are  seeking? 

Mr.  GLENN.  To  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  I  will  say  with  regard 
to  India,  I  think  it  is  a  GE  reactor 
there  and  I  do  not  think  all  those 
parts  are  available  from  other  places. 
That  is  one  reason  this  was  put 
through. 

I  would  add  this:  One  reason  we  took 
the  tack  we  did,  and  we  knew  it  would 
be  tough  when  we  passed  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act,  was  that  118 
different  countries  have  signed  up 
under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty— 115  of  them  nonweapon 
states,  and  the  latter  have  put  all  their 
nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA  inspec- 
tion. They  share  the  same  concerns 
that  we  share  with  regard  to  nuclear 
proliferation  around  the  world.  And 
the  NPTA  as  well  as  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act  has  been  undercut 
every  time  when  push  has  come  to 
shove,  and  we  really  have  had  to  make 
decisions  here,  tough,  hard  decisions, 
about  whether  we  were  going  to  en- 
force our  beliefs  in  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration  and  really  and  truly  try  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  poten- 
tial around  the  world. 

The  first  slip  was  the  fuel  shipment 
to  India,  and  in  the  last  administration 
was  put  through  after  the  toughest 
fight  I  was  in  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
led  it  and  lost  48  to  46  after  hard  lob- 
bying of  that  administration. 

This  idea  that  we  can  just  have  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  around  the 
world  without  having  tough  policies 
and  tough  decisions  is  just  wishful 
thinking.  So  now  here  we  are  again 
where  we  are  in  the  same  situation  as 
before.  As  I  see  the  Percy  amendment 
it  would  in  effect  make  a  loophole  so 
big  that  all  we  need  is  a  Presidential 
certification  as  to  health  and  safety, 
and  we  would  be  able  to  send  any  nu- 
clear trade  to  India,  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa.  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  What 
around  a  nuclear  plant  is  not  related 
to  health  and  safety?  I  cannot  think  of 


much,  whether  pipes  or  other  equip- 
ment around  a  nuclear  plant  that 
carmot  contribute  to  a  failure  in  that 
plant. 

So  almost  anything  you  want  to  ship 
would  be  possible  under  the  Percy 
amendment. 

Returning  again  to  India,  let  us 
recall  that  India  has  used  our  heavy 
water  against  our  wishes  early  on  to 
make  their  nuclear  explosion,  which 
they  called  a  PNE,  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion,  although  by  any  other 
name  a  bomb  is  a  bomb. 

Even  as  we  meet  here,  there  have 
been  reports  already  in  the  press  that 
India  is  once  again  preparing  a  test 
site.  Those  reports  have  already  been 
in  the  press,  and  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  are  preparing  that  or  whether 
they  have  a  test  that  is  imminent  or 
not,  but  where  118  nations  have  gone 
along  with  us  and  said  this  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  tne  world,  I  do 
not  feel  badly  at  all  about  putting 
pressure  on  India  or  Argentina  or 
South  Africa  to  join  up  and  let  us  try 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry at  the  same  time  we  negotiate 
with  the  other  superpower  to  try  to 
get  control  of  the  existing  weapons 
stockpiles. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question  which  goes  to 
the  very  basis  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta and  ihe  Senator  from  Ohio?  If  I 
correctly  read  what  is  being  proposed 
it  would  cut  off  the  export  of  any  nu- 
clear-related equipment,  material  or 
technology,  including  nuclear  compo- 
nents and  heavy  water  to  the.se  three 
governments  unless  certain  conditions 
are  satisfied.  I  gather  then  that  that  is 
intended  to  cut  off  all  such  nuclear 
technology  and  devices  and  equipment 
whether  it  is  intended  for  peaceful  use 
or  whether  it  may  be  intended  for 
weapons. 

I  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
peaceful  uses  and  those  that  are  the 
concerns  to  my  friends  from  Minneso- 
ta and  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  uses  are 
often  interchangeable  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  output  of  a  nuclear 
plant  such  as  Tarapur  can  be  reproc- 
essed and  the  resulting  output,  Pluto- 
nium, is  weapons  usable  material.  So, 
indeed  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  amendment,  but 
the  two  are  interconnected  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  be  disconnected. 
What  we  ask  is  that  the  Government 
give  us  reliable  assurances  that  it  is 
not  engaged  in  any  program  leading  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  devices, 
testing,  or  detonation,  and  agree  to 
have  international  safeguards  on  all 
their  nuclear  facilities.  These  are  not 
untoward  requests. 

Indeed,  the  safety  of  the  world  and 
the  possible  proliferation  of  nuclear 


weapons,  I  think,  is  an  overriding  con- 
sideration, 

Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  would 
take  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  as  my  text.  I  think  he  is  right  to 
guard  against  wishful  thinking.  But  I 
must  ask  if  this  is  not  a  good  deal  of 
wishful  thinking. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  with 
commendable  candor,  responded  to  my 
inquiry  by  saying  that  this  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  contemplates 
peaceful  as  well  as  nonpeaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  technology.  I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  engaging  in  a  good  deal  of  wishful 
thinking  by  suggesting  to  the  public 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do  here  is 
going  to  keep  nuclear  materials  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  world  in  which  we  do 
not  wish  them  to  occur. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  indeed 
wishful  thinking;  that  France,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Israel  are  all  in  the 
business  and  eager  to  sell  nuclear  tech- 
nology. And  since  at  least  one  of  those 
nations  is  itself  a  nonsignator.  I  think 
that  what  we  can  look  forward  to  is 
the  exercise  and  the  good  intention 
that  will  not  affect  the  result  that  my 
friends  from  Minnesota  and  Ohio  are 
seeking  on  the  basis  of  faith. 

Mr.  GLENN,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 
Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor 100  percent  that  some  aspect  of 
this  may  involve  wishful  thinking. 
When  we  passed  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation '^ct,  it  was  our  hope  and  our 
wish  that  the  French,  the  British,  the 
Swiss,  and  others  involved  in  nuclear 
sales,  would  follow  our  lead  and  stop 
the.se  sales  to  nations  that  refused  to 
put  ail  their  nuclear  facilities  under 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Safeguards  System.  We  hoped 
that  they  would  do  that  and  we  would 
cooperate  with  them  in  the  peaceful 
use  of  energy.  That  was  the  quid  pro 
quo  of  nuclear  trade. 

What  happened?  Well,  we  passed 
thai  act  and  as  time  went  on,  we  did 
indeed  have  the  French  iean  our  way. 
We  did  indeed  have  the  British  and 
other  cooperating  with  us,  to  make  no 
sales  of  the  kind  of  equipment  from 
which  nuclear  weapons  material  can 
be  obtained.  And  we  were  uorking 
verv  hard. 

I  had  some  meetings  with  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  our  State  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  was  working  very 

hard.  ,     ,      , 

Then  came  the  first  nuclear  fuel  sale 
to  India  in  1980  and  they  looked  to  us 
to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  And 
what  happened  at  that  time?  We  waf- 
fled. And  ever  since  that  time  with  few 
exceptions,  it  has  been  a  move  back 
toward  sales  as  usual.  And  so  it  was 
that  sale  of  fuel  that  undermined  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  and  the 
perception  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 


Either  we  believe  what  we  say  with 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  or 
we  do  not.  On  the  basis  of  recent  evi- 
dence, we  really  do  not  mean  to  en- 
force it. 

'This  administration  has  approved 
the  transfer  of  heavy  water  to  Argen- 
tina. They  have  approved  the  sale  of 
parts  to  India.  What  is  France  to 
think?  What  is  Switzerland  to  think? 
What  are  the  British  to  think  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  several  bil- 
lion dollar  deal  on  nuclear  parts  or 
equipment?  Are  they  to  think  the 
United  States  is  truly  serious  about 
nuclear  nonproliferation? 

They  think  it  is  a  joke,  as  long  as  we 
refuse  to  live  up  to  what  we  passed 
here  in  our  effort  to  try  and  stem  the 
tide  of  nuclear  weapons  from  flowing 
to  other  nations  around  the  world. 

So  I  submit  that  when  we  gave  in  on 
that  fuel  sale  to  India  we  encouraged 
the  flow  of  this  equipment  around  the 
world  once  again.  I  think  that  is  a 
shame.  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  now 
is  start,  even  at  this  late  date,  trying 
to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  nonpro- 
liferation laws  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  knows  we  truly  mean  what  we 
say  with  regard  to  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration and  it  is  not  all  just  sort  of 
some  political  rhetoric. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  May  I  observe 
that  when  we  speak  of  India  obtaining 
nuclear  secrets,  or  otherwise  inaccessi- 
ble information  and  technology  from 
the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  truth  we  do  not  know  the  country 
or  the  people  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  morning  papers 
report  that  the  1983  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics  was  awarded  to  University  of 
Chicago  Prof.  Subrahmanyan  Chan- 
drasekhar,  born  in  Lahore,  India,  who 
is  Professor  Chandrasekhar.  Nobel 
laureate  as  of  today.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Chandrasekhar  Venkata 
Raman,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics  in  1930. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  not  talking 
of  a  backward  people  incapable  of 
managing  the  technology  or  devining 
the  tecrets  of  the  atom.  These  are  the 
people  who  were  part  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  first  part  of  this  centu- 
ry which  revealed  them. 

Now  3  years  ago.  in  floor  debate  with 
my  greatly  respected  and  admired 
friend  from  Oh  o.  I  asked  about  that 
fuel  shipinent  in  Tarapur.  only  that  it 
be  permitted  for  the  2  years  following 
under  our  understanding  and  said,  and 
I  hope  he  would  agree,  that  if  we 
could  not  reach  an  understanding  on 
general  safeguarding,  we  should  not 
send  any  more  fuel.  And  I  think  that 


is  what  has  happened,  and  is  reflected 
in  U.S.  policy  today. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  before 
us  now  is  not  nuclear  fuel.  At  issue  is 
whether  to  supply  spare  parts  for  a 
nuclear  plant  provided  to  the  Republic 
of  India  by  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached  in 
1963  to  run  for  30  years. 

I  have  been  in  that  plant.  It  is  a 
fimctioning  nuclear  power  generating 
plant.  It  provides  40  percent  of  the 
electricity  for  Bombay,  and  up  the 
western  coast  of  India  to  Ahmadabad. 
It  is  a  .source  of  electricity.  Now,  as 
with  any  working  nuclear  plant,  there 
are  lots  of  moving  parts  and  parts 
under  stress  and  parts  given  to  the 
same  difficulties  we  see  in  our  own 
plants.  And  they  need  to  maintain  it. 
They  need  to  maintain  it  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people 
who  work  there  and  who  live  nearby. 
That  is  the  simple  fact,  Mr.  President. 
Current  discussion  of  supplies  to 
Tarapur  have  nothing  to  do  with  fuel. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  parts  of  machin- 
ery we  ship  ihem.  Do  we  want  to  say 
to  them— 

No.  we  will  let  it  break  down.  We  will  let 
radiation  leak.  We  will  let  your  workers  be 
irradiated.  We  will  let  your  neighboi  hoodf 
and  water  go  through  that. 

Tliat  would  surely  not  be  consistent 
with  the  initial  desire  to  help  India 
thai  brought  the  plant  there  in  the 
first  place.  Rather,  it  would  give  rise 
to  suggestions  of  a  nation  now  venge- 
ful and  resentful  of  its  original  large 
vision. 

Remember,  the  powerful  Tarapur 
plant  is  under  full  safeguard  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
which  is  consistent  with  the  noble 
goals  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978.  The  Indians  submitted  to 
that.  France  will  not  sybniit  to  ii. 
Would  you  expect  China  to  consider 
the  possibility?  Oh,  no.  Yet  the  Indi- 
ans did  that  because  it  was  part  of  our 
agreement  with  them. 

All  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  asks 
is  that  we  be  able,  if  the  President  so 
decides,  to  provide  the  pipes,  the 
valves,  the  normal  plumbing  of  the 
powerplanc  system  originally  build 
With  American  equipment— Tarapur  is 
a  well-run  plant.  It  does  its  job  very 
well.  But  it  wears  out  like  any  plant, 
like  any  automobile  plant  or  electrici- 
ty generating  plant. 

If  Senators  would  like  to  talk  about 
a  nuclear  problem,  I  suggest  we  talk 
about  the  Islamic  bomb.  The  Islamic 
bomb  is  very  much  not  present  in  this 
discourse. 

In  Pakistan  today  it  may  well  be 
that  there  is  in  an  advanced  process  of 
development  a  nuclear  weapon  that 
could  be  dslivt  red  by  planes  we  have 
sent  to  Pakistan,  the  F-16's  thai  will 
protect  those  planes,  the  Saudi 
AW  ACS  that  will  control  the  battle. 
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say  that  the  Government  should  dis- 
approve measures  which  might  lead  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  when  equip- 
ment is  necessary  to  protect  health 
and  safety  of  operations,  that  is  only  a 
reference  to  the  Indian  plant?  I  am 
sure  the  President  wants  us  to  do  what 
the  chairman  asks  us  to  do.  I  cannot 
deny  the  Senator's  concern.  He  is 
right. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  agree  that  the 
President  wants  us  to  do  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wants  to  do  because  this 
gives  him  carte  blanche  to  go  ahead  to 
make  the  sales  to  India,  Argentina, 
South  Africa,  and  any  other  place  he 
wants  to  make  them.  That  is  my  con- 
cern. It  is  not  just  a  matter  with 
regard  to  India. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  that  nowhere  in  the 
agreement  we  have  with  India  is  there 
any  requirement  for  sending  spare 
parts  whatsoever.  So  as  far  as  the  le- 
gality is  concerned,  we  have  no  legal 
responsibilities  to  go  ahead  and  send 
those  parts  or  make  the  parts  avail- 
able. 

I  would  agree  also  that  having  sold 
equipment  as  complex  as  this  perhaps 
it  might  be  understood  as  a  followup 
to  the  sale.  I  can  see  how  they  might 
expect  some  of  this.  But  I  would 
repeat,  these  are  hard  choices.  I  do  not 
like  to  hold  up  shipments  to  any- 
where, but  if  India  is  so  innocent,  why 
will  they  not  sign  up? 

I  once  talked  to  Prime  Minister 
Desai  at  great  length  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  commonsense  that 
while  the  superpowers  were  trying  to 
get  control  of  existing  weapons  stock- 
piles, at  the  same  time  other  nations 
should  support  this  idea  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  that  they  would  not 
develop  nuclear  weapons  but  would 
sign  up  under  the  NPT,  put  all  of  their 
facilities  under  the  inspection  system, 
which  is  far  from  perfect  in  its  own 
right.  I  agree  with  that,  but  it  is  the 
only  system  we  really  have  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  may  not  exist  if 
we  withdraw  or  cut  off  our  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  another  subject 
here.  I  think  instead  of  cutting  this 
back,  we  should  be  expanding  this.  It 
is  the  only  surveillance  system  we 
have  in  the  world.  One  of  the  first 
amendments  I  had  passed  on  this  floor 
when  I  first  arrived  was  a  $1  million 
contribution  to  IAEA  because  they 
had  an  insufficient  number  of  inspec- 
tors to  cover  the  whole  world.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point  in  our  present 
discussion. 

I  think  the  Percy  amendment  would 
allow  us  under  Presidential  certifica- 
tion to  ship  anything  to  the  three 
countries  involved,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues  who  are  anx- 
iously waiting  to  get  to  other  appoint- 
ments tonight,  I  think  we  have  now 
completed  jjur  dat)ate  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  need  for  2  or  3  minutes  to 
finish  it  up.  Then  we  will  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  no  rollcall 
would  be  required,  either  way  it  goes, 
on  the  original  Boschwitz  amendment, 
whichever  way  the  Percy  amendment 
goes. 

We  have  two  Pressler  amendments 
after  that.  I  believe  both  of  those  are 
acceptable.  Then  we  have  one  Hatch 
amendment  that  will  be  noncontrover- 
sial  also. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  would  com- 
plete our  amendments  and  we  can  go 
to  third  reading  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  answer 
specifically  a  few  of  the  points  that 
have  been  raised,  particulary  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta, because  I  think  our  colleague  from 
New  York  clarified  a  point  that  he  had 
made  about  whether  or  not  the  Tara- 
pur  powerplant  and  the  nearby  reproc- 
essing facility  are  subject  to  interna- 
tional safeguards.  Both  of  these  facili- 
ties are  subject  to  international  safe- 
guards under  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  India.  That  ex- 
tends right  up  through  1983,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Is  the  enrich- 
ment facility  next  to  the  Tarapur  re- 
actor subject  to  safeguards? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
India  until  1993. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  And  has  the 
Indian  Government  said  it  would  con- 
tinue to  safeguard  after  that  date? 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  has  been  no 
agreement  on  that,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  it  is  not  under  safeguards 
novy.  It  is  now  and  will  be  next  year 
and  all  the  way  up  through  1993. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Indian  Government  has 
given  indications,  however,  that  it  will 
not  continue  safeguards. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  that.  Our  agreement  only  called  for 
going  through  1993.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  negotiations,  even, 
have  gone  on  as  to  extension  of  the 
agreeement. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  has  not  responded. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
answer.  They  have  made  public  state- 
ments they  will  be  under  no  obligation 
to  renew  the  safeguards  arrangement 
under  IAEA  for  Tarapur,  after  1993, 
when  the  United  States-India  agree- 
ment runs  out.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete the  answer  to  the  one  question 
that  remains  that  was  put  about  the 
pending  amendment  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  does  open  up  health  and  safety 
loopholes. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
solely  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  binding  legislation.  The  law 
that  governs  nuclear  exports,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978, 
remains  unchanged.  Under  this  law, 
no  major  nuclear  components  may  be 
exported  without  the  recipient  nation 
agreeing  to  full-scope  safeguards. 
Components  and  less  important  items 
may  only  be  exported  with  a  commit- 
ment from  the  recipient  to  apply  safe- 
guards, guarantee  peaceful  use,  and 
obtain  the  United  States'  consent  to 
any  subsequent  transfers. 

Second,  before  we  express  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  as  a  cut  and  dried  cutoff 
of  nuclear  exports  to  nations  that 
have  no  accepted  full  scope  safe- 
guards, we  should  recognize  some  of 
the  problems  that  position  may  create 
for  us  down  the  road.  The  pending 
amendment  simply  recognizes  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  serious  moral  and  eth- 
ical problem:  what  do  we  do  if  there  is 
a  nuclear  accident  in  a  foreign  country 
from  a  reactor  that  we  supplied?  We 
must  recognize  this  at  the  same  time 
that  we  set  our  nonproliferation  goals. 
Certainly,  our  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  has  accurately 
depicted  what  the  reaction  of  the  larg- 
est democracy  on  Earth  would  be  if  we 
failed  to  supply  equipment  which  we 
narrowly  define  as  humanitarian  for 
safety  purposes. 

Finally,  since  any  proposal  to  export 
nuclear  equipment  to  a  country  with- 
out safeguards  will  have  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Congress,  we  will  be  able  to 
say  just  exactly  what  we  feel  qualifies 
as  "health  and  safety  equipment"  in 
any  specific  case.  In  my  opinion,  the 
definition  of  health  and  safety  equip- 
ment should  be  very  narrowly  drawn 
and  strictly  limited  to  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
this  administration  to  carry  out  that 


policy  and.  I  hope,  all  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  alter  my  previ- 
ous statement,  we  have  a  possibility  of 
one  more  record  vote,  I  am  advised, 
before  passage  in  addition  to  this  one. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
since  he  has  been  so  involved  and  in- 
terested in  this  subject;  Is  it,  in  his 
view,  a  desirable  exchange  to  give  up 
the  opportunity  to  impose  a  rigorous 
review,  as  the  U.S.  Government  can 
and  does,  under  the  licensing  proce- 
dure that  is  set  forth  in  volume  10  of 
the  Federal  Code,  which  relates  specif- 
ically to  the  export  of  nuclear  goods 
and    services    destined    for    countries 
who  have  not  signed  a  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  in  exchange  for  what  the 
Senator  has,  I  think  with  commenda- 
ble candor,  said  is  really  the  expres- 
sion of  a  good  intention  that  may  very 
well  be  circumvented  by  other  nations. 
Notwithstanding   how   we   got   there, 
whether  we  waffled  at  a  time  when 
our  allies  should  have  looked  to  us  for 
leadership  in  the  world  as  we  planned 
it,  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  are 
not  just  willing  but  eager  to  sell  their 
nuclear  technology,  not  just  to  these 
nations  but  to  other  nonsignatories  of 
that  treaty.  Are  we  not  making  a  mis- 
take by  giving  up  that  review  proce- 
dure as  set  forth  in  the  code  in  return 
for  what  is  really  an  expression  of 
good  intentions  that  will  be  circum- 
vented by  our  competitors? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  we  need  to  set 
an  example.  Otherwise,  we  devalue  the 
political  commitment  made  by  all 
those  countries  who  have  signed  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about 
what  we  would  do  in  the  case  of  an  ac- 
cident at  Tarapur.  I  think  we  ought  to 
raise  the  question  of  what  we  would  do 
about  nuclear  weapons  spread  around 
the  world  and  the  possibility  of  their 
going  off  one  of  these  days.  That  is 
what  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  was  supposed  to  help  stop.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  halting  the  spread  of 
equipment  that  could  be  used  to  man- 
ufacture nuclear  weapons.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  that  act. 

All  this  amendment  by  Senator 
BOSCHWITZ  does  is  say  to  the  President 
that  in  the  case  of  the  three  countries 
that  are  named  in  the  amendment, 
since  we  know  what  their  actions  are 
right  now,  the  President  should  stop 
shipments  to  those  countries  unless  we 
get  stronger  assurances  on  nonprolif- 
eration. That,  to  me.  is  reasonable. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber would  be  in  favor  of  shipping  fuel 
or  major  equipment,  major  new  tech- 
nology to  these  countries  without  such 
conditions. 

In  the  case  of  India  in  1980.  I  think 
we  were  very  correct  at  that  time  in 


trying  to  cut  off  further  fuel  sales. 
Events  have  borne  out  the  correctness 
of  that  position.  Yet,  even  at  this  late 
date,  we  have  seen  the  new  Reagan  ad- 
ministration go  ahead  and  make  ship- 
ments that  I  think  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act. 
Now,  with  the  Percy  amendment,  we 
would  violate  the  spirit  and  even  the 
letter  of  the  act  even  more. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota.  This  amendment  restates 
the  fundamental  sense  of  the  Senate, 
expressed  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration Act  of  1978,  that  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  the  surest  road  to 
nuclear  war. 

This  danger  outweighs  any  short- 
term  economic  or  diplomatic  advan- 
tage that  might  result  from  the  export 
of  nuclear  materials  or  technology  to 
those  countries  which  refuse  to  ratify 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
or  refuse  to  accept  full-scope  safe- 
guards on  U.S.  nuclear  exports. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  a 
freeze  or  reductions  in  nuclear  arma- 
ments at  the  super-power  level,  but 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  block  the 
potentially  disastrous  results  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  spread. 

If  the  door  is  open  to  every  nation  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons,  we  risk  more 
than  now,  more  than  ever,  the  danger 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

This  resolution  represents  a  solid 
step  toward  putting  a  control  on  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recent  events  call  into  question  the 
administration's  policy  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials  or 
technology  to  other  countries.  The  ad- 
ministration recently  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  India  assurances  that  it  would 
help  provide  spare  parts  for  the  Tara- 
pur reactor.  India  refuses  to  ratify  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
does  not  accept  full-scope  safeguards 
on  nuclear  material  provided  by  the 
United  States,  and  has  even  exploded 
a  nuclear  bomb. 

Similarly,  the  administration  has  ac- 
ceded to  Argentine  requests  for  the 
transfer  of  143  tons  of  heavy  water 
and  associated  technology,  despite  the 
fact  that  Argentina  also  refuses  to 
sign  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  or 
to  accept  full-scope  safeguards.  This 
sale  was  approved  in  August  after  a 
brief  announcement  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Now,  it  is  rumored  that  the  State 
Department  is  seeking  White  House 
approval  for  a  technology  transfer 
agreement  that  would  allow  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers to  provide  maintenance  for 
South  Africa's  Koeberg  twin  nuclear 
reactors.  South  Africa,  again,  has  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty  or  to  allow  full  inspec- 
tion of  their  facilities.  There  is  even 
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the  lines.  It  would  be  this:  That  the 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an 


Critical  leads  have  not  been  followed 
UD.  Evidence  has  been  suporessed.  ne- 
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hat   South   Africa   has  ex- 
it uclear  weapon. 
Gejieral  Accounting  Office  re- 
a  report  indicating  for- 
e^nments,  who  would  other- 
( ligible  to  receive  certain  nu- 
techi  lology  items,  are  making  use 
loopqole  in  current  export  law  to 
dual-use,      nuclear-related 
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I  announce  th?.    the 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
om  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dvken 
S^mator  from  Washington 
t!ie  Senator  from  Arizona 
WATERi.   the   Sonatcr  I.-om 
Hav/kins),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  McC.'.TTRE),  the  Sena- 
Alaska    (Mr.    Murkov^'sk:), 
nator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Ste- 
1  lectssarily  absent. 

I    announce    that    the 

om   Texas   (Mr.   Bentsen). 

fro;n     Ca'iforniii     (M"-. 

the    Senate;    from    Con- 

.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 

Mr.    Johnston),    and    the 

Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are 

absent. 

XDING  OFFICER.  Art 
ther  Stnat.ors  m  tlie  Cham 
'-.h  to  vote? 

it  was  announced -yeas  28, 
follows: 


f-jm 


PF  ES 


(B 

ilcall  Vote  No. 

309  Leg.) 

YEAS- 28 

.Abdnor 

Hpllirigs 

Stennis 

Baker 

Huddleston 

.S:,  mtr.s 

Chafer 

La.<alt 

Thurmond 

Cochrr.n 

Lugar 

TriDl- 

Den-.o:, 

Mo^  '.'.ihan 

WaMop 

East 

Pe'-cy 

Wamf-r 

Garn 

Prpssler 

Wilion 

Hatch 

Rotn 

2Sor;r.';ky 

Heinz 

.Sa  'ban'^ 

Heliiui 

Siaffard 

Andrews 

Armslroni? 

Baucus 

Biden 

Btngaman 

Boren 

Boschwilz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

BurdicK 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cohen 

D  .*.mato 

Danforih 

DeConcini 

Dixor. 

Domenici 

Eai2!eloii 

Exon 


Briitsen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dok 

Durenberger 


NAYS— 59 

Ford 

Cilenn 

Gorton 

Grisslev 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

KasM-haum 

Kasien 

Kennedy 

Laulenberu 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathia.s 

Matbiinaga 

Matting;.'' 


Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nickles 

N.nn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolnh 

Riegle 

RiiJman 

Sa-sser 

rjimi  "ion 

Specter 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTING- 13 

McC.ure 
Murkowski 


Evans 
Goldw  ater 


Hawkins 
Johnston 

L^ng 


Stevens 


amendmeni    (No. 


So    Mr.    Percys 
2386   was  re-ected. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Piesident.  1 
move  to  reroiisider  the  7ot«»  by  which 
the  amendment  was  reiected. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Pre.-iident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on   iie  table. 

The  motion  "o  lay  on  th.^  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  thu  underlying 
ameidment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  furtnf.r  debate  on  the  BoschAitz 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

T-'ic  PRESL^ING  OFFICER.  I.-( 
there  a  sufficient  .sec(;nd?  There  is  a 
£iifficitnt  second. 

The  veas  ;.nd  uey  ■  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r.ae.«ticn  is  on  ag^retin^  to  the  amend- 
mf.Jii  Ci  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Oii  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
h.ive  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

T'-.f  assistant  legislative  cierk  called 
uhe  roil. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  f»om  Kaii.sps  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  fr.'jm  Mirj-iesota  (Mr.  D'Jren- 
eerg^.r;,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans ',  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sena 
tor  from  Aiask-i  (Mr.  Murkowski), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fron*  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senatoi  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senacor 
from.  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  >  Mr.  Moyni- 
H.\N)  are  necessa-ily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desiros  to  vote? 


The  resuli  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 
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amendment  (No. 


So  Mr.  Boschwitz 
2385)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  1  mo"e 
to  reconsider  ihc  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  L  movs  tt>  lay 
that  motion  or  t!ie  table. 

The  motion  lo  Ity  o.i  the  table  ws«\ 
agreed  to 

!'.Ir.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi.'ent,  1  take  the 
floor  at  'his  tim^  lo  in"* uirc . 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OF^^CER.  The 
Senate  will  be  'i.  order  The  S»"nate 
will  be  in  order,  plea.;? 

The  Tiinorit}  k:adpr  is  recopiizod. 

Mr.  BYRD.  T  thank  the  C/iair. 

I  take  tlie  f  oor  at  i.i'.~.  time  Id  ;n- 
cjuire  of  .:he  majority  leader  again  iis 
to  what  business  he  plan.';  t.';  take  up 
the  first  thing  trrrorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER,  i /r.  President,  I  thank 
the  miiiority  leader. 

Mr.  Presideni,  Tirst  i:?t  me  say  !  hopt; 
we  are  abopt  st  the  end  of  this  oili.  I 
do  not  k:iov  Iiow  many  amendments 
there  are  rempining.  But  before  I  get 
to  ;hat,  let  me  say  tc  the  minoriry 
leader  that  I  hope  that  when  we  finish 
this  oil!  tor.iglit  thai  we  could  lay 
down  the  State.  Justici".  <,omr>"-erce  ap- 
propriations b'il  to  hr  pending  biisi- 
ness  when  we  return  'oinorrov, . 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prpsident,  I  wou:d 
like  to  make  t:e  majority  leader  an 
offer,  in  the  event  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  my  side.  Wc  have  run  thi.s  on 


the  lines.  It  would  be  chls:  That  the 
majority  leader  get  consent  this 
evening  to  proceed  at  the  close  of 
morning  business  tomorrow  to  take  up 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  appro- 
priations, not  lay  it  down  tonight,  but 
to  proceed  tomorrow. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE  APPROPPIAT'ONS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  I  now  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ai  the  close  of 
morning  business  on  tomorrow  that  I 
be  recognizea  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ce'^ding  'o  tlte  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearinv,  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  1  hope 
the  majority  leader  would  make  it  a 
litt'e  lighter  than  that. 

Mr.  BA.KER.  I  tried  to  use  the  exact 
words  of  (he  minority  leader  because  I 
did  not  want  to  go  further  than  he  was 
Dreoared  to  go. 

'/^hat  I  would  like  to  do  's  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  close  of 
.morning  business  tomorrow  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Stat.e-Justice-Con-merce  appro- 
priation lall.  Then  I  modify  the  re- 
quest in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objecMon? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  am  I  correct  in  assaming  that 
the  authorization  bill  will  have  passed 
befoi-e  we  handle  the  appropriations 

bill? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  indeed.  We  will  stay  tonight  as 
long  as  necessary  to  see  that  that  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  far  as  the  managers 
of  the  bill  know,  there  are  just  four 
noncontroversia!  amendments  which 
can  be  disposed  of,  we  think,  within  10 
or  15  minutes.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  final  passage.  I  hope  we 
wi'l  not  have  one. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  not  ask  for  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  estimate,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  will  be  here  an- 
other 15  or  20  minutes.  I  would  urge 
Senators  to  remain  because  there  is 
alwas's  a  possibility  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  will  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote.  Things  are  looking  good  but 
we  are  not  there  yet.  I  hope  we  will  be 
out  about  9:15  or  9:30. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2387 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  justice  in  the  case  of 

the  .slain  American  churchwomen  in  El 

.Salvador) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  aii 
amendrr.cni  numbered  2387. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaramous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol^'FlCER.  With- 
out objection.  ;t  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  line  19.  add  the  following; 

(A)  Congress  finds  that; 

Section  1^2;  (H  On  December  2,  1980,  four 
United  States  citizen  churchworooc  were 
murdered  in  El  Salvador. 

(2)  The  certification  law  (Public  La"v  97 
113)  requires  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  make  ■good  faiih  effo:t.->  noth  to 
investigate  the  murders  .  .  .  and  tc  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  i/nose  murders' 
before  aid  to  Kl  Salvador  car  continue. 

.'3)  The  Administrations  current  certifica- 
tion rtport  admits  to  •  disappointing 
progress"  in  the  case  and  concedes  a  virtu- 
al breakdown  in  criminal  justice"  in  E!  Sal- 
vador. 

(4)  The  pro.secution  of  those  ac^•uspd  of 
the  murders  oi  the  four  American  church- 
women  has  been  plagued  by  consistent  ne- 
glect, professional  incompetence,  and  a 
steadfast  unwillingness  to  enforce  El'Salva- 
dor  law. 

(5)  The  vigorous  prosecution  and  effective 
trial  rf  those  accused  of  tnurdenns  the  four 
churchwomen  vill  promote  criminal  Justice 
throii[.hout  El  Salvador  and  encoaiage  simi- 
lar efforts  to  pursue  the  murderers  of  other 
American  citizens.  Salvadoran  Archibishop 
Oscar  Romero,  and  tens  of  t.'^ousands  of 
Salvadoran  civilians. 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  call  upon 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 

(a)  To  appoint  a  special  prosecuting  attor- 
ney to  oversee  'he  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  murdering  the 
four  American  churchwomen  and  to  prepare 
a  thorough  and  effecli\'e  prosecution 
against  them,  and 

(b)  To  assure  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  those  accused  will  be  brought 
before  a  jury  trial  by  December  2,  1983. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Lau- 
TENBERG  and  Senator  Pell  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  very  simply  is  one  thai 
draws  considerable  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  sense-of-thc- 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  to  prepare  and 
pursue  tne  case  against  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  murders  of  the  four  Ameri- 
can churchwomen  killed  on  September 
2,  1980,  in  El  Salvador. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  I  have  grown 
increasingly  frustrated  over  the  lack 
of  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  move 
forward  with  this  case.  Ever  since  Jan- 
uary 1982,  we  have  heard  pro.'aises  of 
an  im.pending  trial.  Over  and  over 
again,  these  p.'omises  have  been 
broken. 


Critical  leads  have  not  been  followed 
up.  Evidence  has  been  suppressed,  ne- 
glected, lost,  or  destroyed.  It  turns  out 
that  one  previously  appointed  prosecu- 
tor had  been  removed  from  an  earlier 
position  for  accepting  a  bribe  from  an 
opposing  counsel  in  a  criminal  case. 
VVhen  the  lawyers  representing  the 
families  of  the  slain  churchwomen 
asked  why  this  man  had  not  been  dis- 
barred for  his  actions,  they  were  told 
that  such  a  puni.^hment  was  impossi- 
ble, since  he  had  never  pas.sed  the  bar. 

In  view  of  ttie  serious  impediments 
to  an  effective  prosecution  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  murders,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  Government  of 
Ei  Salvador  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment to  justice  by  appointing  a  special 
prosecuting  attorney  Such  an  official 
should  be  a  respected  Salvadoran 
lawyer  with  experience  and  standing 
to  handle  the  case.  This  prosecutor 
should  have  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  and  be  assured 
independent  authority. 

Mr  President,  I  understand  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  of  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
ers of  this  bill.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
measure  v.ill  compel  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  to  see  that  justice  is  fi- 
nally done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  with  Senator  Leahy  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  directing  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  appoint  a  special  prosecu- 
tor and  convene  a  trial  in  the  case  of 
the  lour  American  churchwomen  mur- 
dered ir.  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980. 

Senator  Leahy.  Senator  Sasser.  and 

1  introduced  the  body  of  this  amend- 
ment on  August  1  as  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 191.  We  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty today  to  send  the  message  to  the 
SaHadoran  Government  from  the 
entire  Senate  that  we  want  justice 
done.  I  am  pleased  that  there  are  28 
cosponsors  to  Senate  Resolution  191. 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  most  pleased  that  both  * 
Sides  have  found  our  amendment  ac- 
ceptable. 

Simply,  Mr.  President,'  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  the  appointment;  <)f  a 
special  prosecutor  to  complete  the  in-v 
vestigation  of  those  responsible  for 
murdering  MaryknoU  Sisters  Ita  Ford 
and  Maura  Clark.  LTrsuline  Sister 
Dorothy  Kazel  and  lay  volunteer  Jean 
Donovan.  It  expresses  the  sense  of. the 
Senate  that  the  El  Salvador  ■Govern- 
ment should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  to  trial  those  already  held  for 

2  years  in  the  case.  It  asks  that  these 
steps  be  taken  promptly  before  3  full 
years  have  passed  since  the  murders. 


'*'. 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this    trol  and  which  often  duplicates  U.S. 
amendment  would  prohibit  U.S.  fund-    foreign  aid. 
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neither  a  proper  in- 
ner   a    prompt    trial    has 
in  the  almost  3  years 
American    women    were 
failure  by  the  Salvadoran 
to  do  justice  has  come  de- 
of  millions  of  dollars  in 
military  assistance  from 
States    and    despite    the 
expressions   of  concern 
of  Senators  and  Congress- 


th  it  the  Senate  will  take  note 
agr;ement  of  our  Ambassador 
Salvador  that  specific  steps 
pro  rress  in  this  case  are  merit- 
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.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
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was  agreed  to. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
on  the  table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2388 

(Purpose;  To  require  the  Secretary  of  State 

to   conduct    a   study   relating   to   United 

States  funding  of  the  United  Nations) 

Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 
Prfssler)    proposes    an    amendment    num- 
bered 2388. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

STUDY  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  FUNDING 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  each  program,  project, 
and  activity  carried  out  by  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies  to  determine  whether 
assessments  paid  and  contributions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies  directly  or  in- 
directly benefits  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  or  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ples Organization. 

(b)  Not  later  than  June  15.  1984,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a). 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  op- 
position to  terrorism  is  a  basic  element 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  am  certain 
that  nobody  on  this  floor  would  dis- 
agree with  this  statement.  Terrorism 
is  the  antithesis  of  democracy.  Terror- 
ism is  an  act  denying  the  most  basic 
human  rights— the  right  to  life  and 
freedom  from  coercion.  Too  often,  ter- 
rorists have  targeted  American  citi- 
zens and  American  institutions.  Fre- 
quently, terroritsts  act  in  support  of 
governments  and  of  ideologies  that  are 
un-American  and  are  opposed  to 
American  interests. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Congress  has 
previously  passed  laws  to  combat  ter- 
rorism. This  State  Department  au- 
thorization .bill  contains  language  as- 
serting that  no  funds  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  be  provid- 
ed for  the  use  of  terrorists  and  of  gov- 
ernments that  encourage  and  back 
their  activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
simple  in  purpose.  It  seeks  to  assure 
that  these  provisions  of  U.S.  law  are 
being  complied  with  and  that  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  are  not  being 
funneled,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, to  these  outlaws. 


This  amendment  calls  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
United  Nations  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  to  determine  whether 
U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  are  directly  or 
indirectly  benefiting  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  the  South 
West  Africa  Peoples  Organization. 
The  Secretary's  findings  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  on  June  15, 
1984. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  U.S.  policy  against  terror- 
ism, I  believe  this  should  be  considered 
an  uncontroversial  amendment, 
worthy  of  every  Senator's  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  this  side 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2388)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2389 

(Purpose;  To  restrict  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  United  Nations) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  second  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2389. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow-' 
ing: 

TITLE  vn-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RESTRICTION  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  701.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  any  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty carried  out  by  or  under  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
the  President  certifies  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  program,  project,  or  activity 
poses  a  threat  to  the  national  security  or 
vital  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  U.S.  fund- 
ing of  new  U.N.  programs,  projects,  or 
activities  that  are  instituted  despite 
U.S.  opposition  to  their  creation. 

Under  current  formulas,  the  United 
States  is  required  to  pay  25  percent  of 
the  expenses  of  U.N.  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  may 
oppose  them.  The  relative  weakness  of 
the  U.S.  voice  in  U.N.  decisionmaking 
is  inconsistent  with  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial support  given  that  organiza- 
tion by  the  United  States.  Because  we 
are  heavily  outnumbered  in  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  Nations  would  adopt  a  weight- 
ed voting  formula  that  would  take  into 
account  a  member's  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  organization. 

The  alternative  course  is  for  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities— the  cre- 
ation of  which  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  have  op- 
posed. There  seems  to  be  no  other 
method  we  can  employ  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  U.N.  activities  which 
may  be  contrary  to  U.S.  interests.  My 
amendment  follows  this  approach,  but 
would  apply  it  only  to  future  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  created  in 
the  U.N.  system.  The  amendment 
would  not  withhold  U.S.  funding  for 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  al- 
ready in  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
has  become  a  tyranny  of  the  free-load- 
ing majority  dominating  an  overbur- 
dened and  overtaxed  minority.  As  Sen- 
ators know  very  well,  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  pay  for  25  per- 
cent of  all  U.N.  expenses.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  is  denied  any 
real  authority,  in  proportion  to  this  fi- 
nancial obligation,  to  set  budgetary 
ceilings  or  limit  programs.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  abuse.  The  United  States  has 
been  taken  advantage  of.  while  the 
majority  of  U.N.  members,  consisting 
of  smaller  states  with  meager  responsi- 
bilities in  paying  for  U.N.  programs, 
have  voted  for  the  creation  of  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  programs.  Boon- 
doggle after  boondoggle  has  been  au- 
thorized, and  the  American  taxpayer 
has  been  stuck  with  the  check. 

Included  in  programs  created  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  Nations  in  disre- 
gard of  U.S.  concerns  are: 

Law  of  the  Sea  preparatory  confer- 
ence in  Kingston,  Jamaica; 

Conference  on  the  South  Africa-Is- 
raeli alliance— underwritten  by  $50,000 
U.N.  grant; 

Conference  on  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  regional  conferences  that 
preceded  it— an  anti-Israeli  meeting  fi- 
nanced with  $5  million  in  U.N.  funds; 

The  regular  Program  of  Technical 
Cooperation— an  aid  program  over 
which  the  United  States  has  no  con- 


trol and  which  often  duplicates  U.S. 
foreign  aid. 

It  is  time  to  stop  this  abuse  of  Amer- 
ican good  will.  These  programs  are 
being  instituted  without  any  assess- 
ment of  their  cost  or  effectiveness. 
The  United  Nations  has  no  overseer  to 
say  "no"  to  waste  by  Third  World  del- 
egates. The  United  Nations  feels  no 
compunction  to  limit  salaries  to  its 
staff  or  to  constrain  unnecessary 
travel  or  other  excesses. 

Today's  U.N.  executive  typically 
earns  23  percent  more  than  his  U.S. 
civil  service  counterpart.  Today's  U.N. 
executive  travels  by  Concorde  super- 
sonic transport  or  by  other  first-class 
flight.  There  is  no  effective  accounting 
system  at  the  United  Nations— no  in- 
spector general  or  general  accounting 
office— to  determine  whether  pro- 
grams are  necessary  or  conducted  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently.  A  U.N.  execu- 
tive can  literally  buy  himself  an 
around-the-world,  first-class  airplane 
ticket  without  explaining  the  necessity 
of  such  travel. 

As  Americans,  we  must  object  to 
such  excesses.  Our  taxpayers  finance 
these  exorbitant  activities.  This 
amendment  should  be  seen  as  a  "shot 
across  the  bow"  to  those  nations  and 
those  U.N.  officials  who  take  advan- 
tage of  American  generosity.  Given 
the  difficulties  faced  by  American  tax- 
payers and  the  heavy  burden  imposed 
upon  them,  the  Congress  can  do  no 
less  than  to  adopt  this  important 
amendment. 

Before  the  recess,  the  Senate  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  reducing  U.S.  funding  of 
the  United  Nations  was  an  important 
first  step  in  reorienting  U.S.  policy. 
My  amendment  complements  that 
effort.  Simply  reducing  the  overall 
U.S.  assessed  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  does  not  guarantee  re- 
sponsible U.N.  spending  of  the  remain- 
ing, substantial  U.S.  contributions.  My 
amendment  will  accomplish  this.  It 
would  establish  a  policy  of  refusing 
U.S.  funding  of  programs  that  are  in- 
effective or  in  opposition  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  policies,  or  the  interests  and 
policies  of  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad.  Such  a  policy  would  make 
more  funding  available  to  U.N.  pro- 
grams, project  and  activities  which  de- 
serve support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opinion  poll  conducted 
for  the  Heritage  Foundation  on  Amer- 
ican attitudes  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FRESSLER.  Mr.  Presltient,  I 
urge  th(  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  ly   further  discussion  of   the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler). 

The  amendment  (No.  2389;  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2390 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent assessing  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
made  bv  certain  foreign  governments  to 
promote  their  otvn  defense) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
and   ask  for  its   immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2390. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Hot  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  or  at.  the  time  of  the  transmittal 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the 
aiinual  presentation  materials  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, whichever  is  earlier,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete 
report  which  assesses,  with  respect  to  each 
foreign  country  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  defense 
pact  of  other  security  arrangement,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  contribution  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  such  country  made  during 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  to  the 
defense  pact  or  arrangement.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(Da  discus.sion  of  whether  the  national 
security  policies  and  military  structure  of 
each  such  country  are  effectively  designed 
to  deal  with  the  most  likely  and  significant 
threats  to  its  security; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  each  such  country's  contribution  to  its 
own  defense  in  terms  of  personnel,  procure- 
ment., exercises,  training  as  well  as  support 
activities  and  facilities  access  arrangements 
which   are   designed   to   assist    the    United 


States   in   defense    of   each   such   country 
against  aggression:  and 

(3)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  assistance  to  each  such  coun- 
try contributes  to  its  capabilities  to  deal 
with  the  most  likely  and  significant  threats 
to  its  security. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  the  ad- 
ministration to  report  to  Congress  an- 
nually on  various  aspects  of  U.S.  de- 
fense pacts  or  other  security  arrange- 
ments, including  their  effectiveness.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  require  an  annual 
report  from  the  President,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  obtain  information  from 
the  executive  branch  about  the  contri- 
butions of  our  allies  abroad  to  their 
own  defense  and  to  our  common  de- 
fense. We  need  better  measurement  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  allied  de- 
fense efforts  in  order  to  know  whether 
additional  diplomatic  measures  are 
necessary  to  encourage  some  of  our 
allies  to  do  more  if  they  are  falling 
behind  the  level  of  effort  set  by 
others. 

We  must  do  this  on  behalf  of  the 
American  taxpayers  who  have  a  right 
to  know  which  allies  are  doing  how 
much  in  terms  of  the  specific  indica- 
tors of  defense  effort  that  must  be  de- 
veloped by  the  President  in  order  to 
prepare  this  detailed,  lengthy  study 
for  the  first  time  of  all  nations  with 
whom  we  are  associated  in  bilateral  or 
multilateral  defense  pacts  or  other  se- 
curity arrangements  with  the  United 
States, 

The  recent  State  Department 
project  to  develop  an  annual  integrat- 
ed security  assistance  assessment  from 
each  of  our  Emba.ssies  in  the  world 
will  certainly  be  a  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  component  of  this  allied  de- 
fense effort  report  to  be  required  by 
my  amendment  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  more  narrowly  focused  report  re- 
quired by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  defense  contribu- 
tions of  NATO  and  Japan.  I  expect 
this  report  to  be  more  thorough  and 
to  cover  many  more  nations  in  the 
Mideast,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

All  free  world  nations  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
the  common  defense  of  liberty. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  knovt 
of  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  have  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No,  2390)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2391 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment  to  strike  section 
209  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    Rhode    Island    (Mr, 

Pell)   proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

2391. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  from  line  16,  page  31  through  line  7 
on  page  32. 

On  page  27.  strike  line  17  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Charter  for  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  strike  section  209, 
which  is  now  part  of  title  VII,  the 
International  Environment  Protection 
Act.  The  second  part  of  the  technical 
amendment  corrects  an  error  in  the 
title  of  section  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

The  amendment  (No.  2391)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  ask  for  third  reading.  Before 
doing  so,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dave  Keaney,  who  has  done  a  hercule- 
an job  on  this  bill,  Scott  Cohen,  Hans 
Birmendijk,  Dave  Nichols,  Alex  Glicks- 
man.  Mike  Kraft,  and  Scott  Ulm. 

I  wish  to  express  my  particular  ap- 
preciation to  the  ranking  member  and 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  mi- 
nority staff  which  has  worked  so  con- 
scientiously and  cooperatively  with  us. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  also  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  those  members  of 
our  staff,  Peter  Galbraith,  Nancy  Stet- 
son, Jerry  Christianson,  and  all  those 
who  helped  work  on  this  bill  through 
the  past  days  anc^  weeks,  but  it  seems 
like  months.  I  also  thank  the  majority 
side  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
was  on  the  floor  last  month,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  pro- 
posed  by   Senator  Kassebaum   which 


would  reduce  ^,S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  by  roughly  $500  mil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period. 

I  was  one  who  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, reasoning  that: 

If  we  want  to  maintain  or  better  still  in- 
crease our  influence  in  the  community  of 
nations,  making  sudden,  deep  cuts  in  our 
contributions  to  the  organizations  which 
bring  all  the  nations  of  the  world  together 
to  work  on  solutions  lo  common  problems  is 
not  the  course  we  should  follow  at  this  time. 
In  the  month  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  on  September  22,  the 
action  we  took  then  has  come  in  for 
considerable  comment.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  number  of  developments  which  sug- 
gest that  our  amendment  is  unlikely 
to  prove  as  constructive  as  its  author 
intended. 

First,  the  amendment  has  highlight- 
ed the  efforts  of  those  within  the 
United  Nations  itself  who  are  commit- 
ted to  making  the  U.N.  system  func- 
tion more  effectively.  The  Secretary 
General,  himself,  is  credited  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  September 
30— "The  U.N.:  Should  We  Leave  It? 
Kick  It  Out?"— with  forthright  self- 
criticism  of  his  organization.  The 
issue,  then,  is  not  one  of  the  United 
States  versus  the  United  Nations  but 
.  rather  how  the  United  States  may  best 
join  with  a  number  of  other  govern- 
ments who  are  committed  to  the 
United  Nations'  more  effective  func- 
tioning. 

Second,  the  means  specified  for  ac- 
complishing the  amendment's  objec- 
tives have  come  to  be  seen  as  of  ques- 
tionable legality.  The  amendment 
would  require  reductions  in  U.S.  con- 
tributions which  would  breach  U.S.  in- 
terntional  obligations  and  cause  us  to 
lose  our  voting  rights. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded adoption  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  last  month,  the  adminis- 
tration's position  was  not  clear.  While 
it  had  fueled  the  understandably  high 
feeling  against  some  of  the  U.N.'s  -ac- 
tivities, feelings  which  I  often  share  by 
the  way,  feelings  and  sentiments  that 
coalesced  in  the  Senate  vote  for  the 
amendment,  it  has  since  let  it  be 
known  that: 

While  we  share  many  of  the  concerns  that 
precipitated  this  action  and  agree  that  the 
United  Nations  has  its  deficiencies,  we  feel 
the  United  States'  interests  are  best  served 
by  constructive  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  family  of  organizations. 

Third,  other  friendly  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  itself  are 
known  to  be  alarmed  by  what  the 
amendment  has  proposed.  To  be  sure, 
governments  and  intergovernmental 
agencies  have  been  reticent  to  state 
their  views  in  public  and  to  appear  to 
be  intervening  in  national  political 
processes.  However,  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments, both  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping, whose  respect  we  prize  and 
whose  support  we  count  on,  are  deeply 


concerned  by  what  they  see  as  the  im- 
pacts of  the  amendment  if  enacted. 
International  organizations  and  Amer- 
icans serving  in  them  are  also  alarmed. 
Fourth,  the  deliberative  processes  of 
the  Senate  have  come  in  for  heavy 
criticism  as  a  result  of  our  adoption  of 
what  would  represent  a  major  shift  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  without  committee 
hearings  or  extensive  floor  debate.  A 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 25  entitled  "The  Folly  of  U.N.- 
Bashing,"  spoke  of  the  casual  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate  of  an  instant  floor 
amendment.  Even  our  current  Perma- 
nent representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  told  a  House  hearing  that 
she  finds  the  Kassebaum  proposal, 
which  she  thought  would  be  regarded 
as  fiscal  blackmail"  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  United  States,  entirely 
toe  sweeping  and  precipitous. 

Fifth,  as  the  dust  has  settled  during 
the  past  month,  some  of  our  own  na- 
tional leaders,  past  and  present,  have 
begun  to  be  heard  from.  A  bipartisan 
group  of  .seven  former  U.S.  Permanent 
Representatives  to  the  United  Nations, 
six  former  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
four  former  National  Security  Advis- 
ers has  recently  stated  their  conviction 
that: 

The  United  Nations  is  an  important  in- 
strumentality in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  *  *  *  (It)  provides  ihis  coun 
try  with  a  forum  for  protecting  and  promot- 
ing our  own  interests  as  well  as  foi  seeking 
solutions  to  problems  we  share  with  other 
countries, 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress, 
including  Senator  Moynihan  from  our 
own  ranks,  have  taken  the  lead  in  ex- 
pressing support  for  continuing  the 
tradition  of  active  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  editorials  which  have  ad- 
dressed U.N.  issues  in  recent  weeks 
have  tended  to  affirm  that  for  all  of 
its  problems,  the  United  Nations  de- 
serves continued  U.S.  support. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  on 
the  day  before  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
Kassebaum  amendment,  editorialized 
that: 

Of  cour.se  the  United  Nations  has  not 
measured  up  to  hopes  for  a  global  conflict- 
resolving  forum. 

The  United  Nations  remains,  howev- 
er, the  Monitor  concluded,  one  of  the 
best  stages  where  "debate  and  expla- 
nation can  help  ease  tension  among 
the  world's  peoples. ' 

Many  of  us,  supporters  as  well  as  op- 
ponents of  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment alike,  would  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagans  observation  in  his  Sep- 
tember 28  address  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  that  "the  United  Nations  at 
its  best  can  help  us  transcend  fear  and 
violence  and  can  act  as  an  enormous 
force  for  peace  and  prosperity." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United 
Nations  does  not  always  operate  at  its 
best.  I  have  been  a  strong  critic  of  a 
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ON  LEGISLATIVE  VETO— AMENDMENT 
NO.  23  50.  AS  AMENDED 

jRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
appears    to    restore    the 
ifjtionality  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
ers  Resolution  which  allows 
Congrfess  to  require  the  President  to 
withdiaw  U.S.  troops  within  60  days 
he    reports    that    they    are    in 
or    imminent    involvement    in 
..-^.  This  requirement  was  origi- 
•ccomplished  by  concurrent  res- 
an  action  which  appears  to 
uhder  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court   in   INS   against 


be 


administration  has  testified  in 
with   the   legislative   veto 
their  opinion  this  section  is 
from   the  rest  of  the  War 
Act,   but   this   has   not   been 
The  recent  agreement  on  keep- 
marines  in  Lebanon  did  not 
mder  this  section  of  the  act. 

Byrd's   amendment   would 
a  joint  resolution  requiring 
withdrawal  of  such  troops,  which 
signed  by  the  President  or 
passed  over  his  veto  by  a 
majority  of  each  House  of 
I  am  voting  in  favor  of  this 
to  guarantee  the  appro- 
involvement  of  Congress  in  any 
to   commit   our   troops   to   a 
situation,  but  I  have  some  res- 
that    this    is    the    way    to 
all  the  legislation  that  present- 

a  legislative-veto  provision. 

my  hope  that  Congress  can  soon 

to    a   more   general    approach, 

____„  which  offers  stronger  over- 

and  control  over  executive  de- 

-  actions. 

Subcommittee  on  Administrative 

and    Procedure    is    very    in- 
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veto,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  solution  to 
propose  in  the  near  future. 

UNITED  STATES-INDIA  ENDOWMENT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
late  last  night,  and  rather  suddenly  as 
it  happened,  the  Senate  adopted  by 
voice  vote  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  that  would  create  a  permanent 
United  States-India  endowment  for 
cultural,  educational,  and  scientific  ex- 
change. 

This  is  a  most  worthwhile  enter- 
prise, and  I  would  like  simply  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  endeavor. 
The  endowment  will  provide  an  endur- 
ing basis  for  ever  more  cooperative  re- 
lations between  the  world's  two  largest 
democracies  in  a  variety  of  important 
fields  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  educa- 
tion. Exchanges  of  individuals  in  this 
manner  are  of  self-evident  importance 
to  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  widely 
known  in  this  country  just  how  few 
Americans  actually  spend  time  in 
India  in  any  professional  capacity.  In 
my  time  there  as  Ambassador  there 
were  never  more  than  two  dozen 
American  businessmen  resident  in 
that  nation  of  more  then  800  million. 
This  is  just  an  illustration  of  the  pau- 
city of  human  contact  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians  that  exists  today. 

The  initial  capital  fund  of  the  en- 
dowment will  consist  of  $250  million 
equivalent  of  rupees  now  available  to 
the  U.S.  Government  in  India,  under 
the  terms  of  the  1974  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  nations  which  I  had  the 
responsibility  to  negotiate  at  the  time. 
The  source  of  this  fund  may  be  of 
some  interest.  It  had  happened  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  India  beginning  in 
1950  had  generated  more  than  32  bil- 
lion rupees  from  U.S.  sales  of  Public 
Law  480  agricultural  commodities,  and 
rupee-payable  dollar  loans  to  India. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960's,  how- 
ever, the  rapid  accumulation  of  U.S.- 
owned  rupees  became  a  matter  of  con- 
cern adversely  affecting  our  relations 
with  India.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  U.S.  holdings  created  a  situation 
in  which  U.S.  Government  decisions 
could  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on 
India's  monetary  policy.  In  1971,  the 
United  States  ceased  its  practice  of  ac- 
cepting local  currency  in  payment  for 
new  Public  Law  480  loans:  but  the 
rupee  balances  in  India  continued  to 
grow  as  old  loans  fell  due. 

In  February  1974,  I,  as  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador in  India,  initiated  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  India 
which  led  to  an  agreement  the  princi- 
pal terms  of  which  were:  (a)  the 
Indian  Government  repaid  all  out- 
standing rupee  obligations,  including 
principal  and  interest,  (b)  rupees 
equivalent  to  $2.2  billion  were  then 
granted  by  the  U.S.  to  India  for  vari- 
ous economic  development  projects; 
and  (c)  the  U.S.  retained  its  claim  on 
rupees  equivalent  to  $1.1  billion  for 
various  local  currency  expenses  antici- 


pated to  be  incurred  by  the  American 
Government  in  India  over  a  period  of 
14  to  24  years. 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  rupee  equivalent 
retained  by  the  United  States,  a  por- 
tion was  placed  in  three  U.S.  banks  in 
the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit 
yielding  interest  at  S'/z  to  10  percent. 
As  of  August  31,  1982,  those  deposits 
were  valued  at  $112  million;  with  in- 
terest continuing  to  accumulate,  it  is 
estimated  that  they  will  amount  to 
about  $140.4  million  by  November 
1984  when  the  last  certificate  reaches 
maturity. 

The  remainder  of  the  $1.1  billion 
was  left  basically  as  a  claim  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India.  It  earns  no  interest.  It  must 
be  budgeted  by  the  Indians  each  year 
in  an  amount  determined  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment requirements  on  an  annual 
basis.  It  is  from  the  noninterest-bear- 
ing  Indian-held  account  that  U.S.  local 
currency  needs,  running  at  about  $60 
to  $70  million  per  year,  have  been 
funded.  The  remaining  balance  stood 
at  $388  million  as  of  August  31.  1982, 
and  currently  amounts  to  roughly 
$320  million. 

A  portion  of  the  annual  U.S.  local 
currency  expenditures— about  $9  mil- 
lion equivalent  in  fiscal  year  1982— are 
drawn  through  so-called  special  for- 
eign currency  appropriations  to  fund  a 
variety  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  exchange  programs  of  value 
to  both  countries.  These  programs  are 
administered  by  some  15  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  including  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  others. 
USIA,  for  example,  uses  SFC  funding 
for  such  activities  as  the  Fulbright 
Commission  and  the  American  Studies 
Resources  Center  in  Hyderabad. 

It  is  from  this  fund  that  the  endow- 
ment would  be  funded.  It  would  re 
quire,  therefore,  no  new  appropria- 
tions, although  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States  from  the  programs  that 
would  follow  would  be  immeasurably 
large. 

I  would  close  simply  by  noting  that 
the  present  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  India,  the  Honorable  Harry 
Barnes,  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  this  proposal.  I  would 
like  to  commend  him  for  his  initiative 
in  this  area,  as  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  for  his  own 
interest  and  initiative  in  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate.* 

THE  SOVIET  OFFICIAL  PRESENCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  22,  1983,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  to  es- 
tablish equivalence  between  the  num- 
bers and  treatment  of  Soviet  officials 


in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employees  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  main  purpose  of  that  amendment 
is  to  reduce  the  threat  to  our  national 
security  from  Soviet  intelligence  oper- 
ations in  this  country. 

This  week  the  FBI's  announcement 
of  the  arrest  of  James  Durward 
Harper  in  California  for  espionage  on 
behalf  of  Polish  and  Soviet  intelli- 
gence highlights  the  importance  of 
this  problem.  I  want  to  commend  the 
FBI  and  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community  for  their  efforts 
in  this  case. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  a  leading  pri- 
vate organization  interested  in  public 
policy  issues,  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  disparity  in  numbers 
and  treatment  of  Soviet  Government 
employees  in  this  country  and  U.S. 
Goverrunent  employees  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  that  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation paper,  entitled  "Closing  the 
U.S.-Soviet  Diplomatic  Gap,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  paper  follows: 

Closing  the  U.S.-Soviet  Diplomatic  Gap 
introduction  , 

The  Soviet  Union  has  pulled  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  not  only  in  missiles  and  other  strategic 
weapons.  The  Soviets  continue  to  overpower 
the  U.S.  on  the  critically  important  diplo- 
matic front.  On  it  there  is  no  balance  of 
forces.  According  to  FBI  estimates,  the 
number  of  Soviet  employees  in  the  U.S. 
today  totals  about  980.  In  dismal  contrast, 
the  number  of  U.S.  government  employees 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mere  320.  Some  270 
of  the  Soviets  are  employed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  thus  have  special  status.  Of  the 
remaining  710  Soviet  civilians— including 
typists  and  secretaries— nearly  half  are  iden- 
tified by  the  FBI  as  KGB  agents  of  espio- 
nage, subversion,  and  disinformation.  The 
Reagan  Administration  should  act  to  close 
the  diplomacy  gap  which  Moscow  exploits 
so  well.  Washington  should  demand  that  at 
least  100  Soviet  officials  leave  the  U.S. 

The  disparity  is  not  only  in  numbers.  It 
extends  to  freedom  of  movement,  living 
acommodations,  and  working  facilities.  In 
the  U.S..  Soviet  diplomats  travel  nearly  ev- 
erywhere, and  Soviet  employees  at  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  do  so  without  any  official  re- 
strictions at  all.  In  the  USSR,  by  contrast, 
Americans  are  barred  access  to  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  physically  accessible  parts 
of  the  country  either  by  official  proscrip- 
tion or  by  bureaucratic  obstacles. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  August  24. 
1982  (P.L.  97-241,  Title  ID  was  supposed  to 
begin  remedying  the  situation.  It  was  a  con- 
gressiona!  mandate  to  the  President  insist- 
ing on  diplomatic  parity,  especially  where 
national  security  considerations  are  at 
stake.  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Amend- 
ment 2197  to  the  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act.  which  is  due  for  final 
Senate  action  later  this  month.  The  issue 
then  will  go  to  conference  with  the  House; 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  currently  con- 
tains no  similar  provision.  Amendment  2197, 
introduced  by  Senator  Walter  Huddleston 
(D-KY).  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1983.  The  Amendment  urges  the 
President  to  enact  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  U.S.,  sig- 
nificantly measures  of  diplomatic  reciproci- 


ty with  the  USSR.  Senator  Steven  Symms 
(R-Idaho)  argues:  "It  is  the  Soviet  KGB 
that  we  are  condoning  when  we  allow  the 
Soviets  to  have  more  diplomats,  so-called 
than  the  United  States."' 

SOVIET  PRESENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— THE 
REAL  STATISTICS 

The  FBI  Statistics  on  Soviet  official  pres- 
ence, as  of  August  1.  1983.  show^  about  980 
employees  (excluding  the  seven  Aeroflot 
employees  ousted  after  the  Soviets  downed 
the  Koreai^ airliner).  The  Soviets  are  based 
in: 

New  York  City 

About  520  employees  connected  with  the 
U.N.  (about  270  in  the  Secretariat  and  250 
in  the  Missions):  41  assigned  to  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation:  27  at  other  commer- 
cial establishments,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Trade  and  Economic  Council.  Belarus  Ma- 
chinery (a  government  purchasing  outfit), 
and  Intourist  (the  USSR  government-con- 
trolled travel  bureau):  and  22  "journalists" 
for  such  outlets  as  Tass  and  the  USSR 
Radio  and  TV  State  Committee. 
Washington 

194  at  the  Soviet  embassy:  17  at  the  Soviet 
Trade  Represntative's  office:  23  in  the 
Soviet  Information  Department:  3  at  the 
Soviet  Maritime  Office:  4  in  the  Soviet  Fish- 
eries Affairs  Office:  34  at  the  Soviet  Consul- 
ar Office:  16  at  the  Construction  Office:  21 
at  the  Military  Office:  3  in  the  Agriculture 
Office:  and  12  journalists. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

30  at  the  San  Francisco  consulate  and  2 
journalists  in  San  Francisco:  2  at  the  U.S.- 
USSR  Marine  Resources  Company  in  Seat- 
tle: 3  at  Belarus  Machinery  in  Milwaukee. 

The  FBI  statistics  include  accredited  dip- 
lomats and  all  Soviet  government  employ- 
ees. They  exclude  nonworking  spouses  and 
non-Soviet,  communist  bloc  employees  in 
the  U.S.  The  total  number  of  Soviet  bloc  of- 
ficial personnel  in  the  U.S.  is  now  stagger- 
ing, having  jumped  from  1,715  in  October 
1979  to  2.131  in  January  1982  to  about  3.000 
today.  = 

Apparently,  little  can  be  done  about  the 
270  Soviets  who  ostensibly  work  for  the 
U.N.  The  U.N.  Headquarters'  Agreement 
allows  free  travel  privileges  to  all  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat employees.  The  Agreement  is  un- 
likely to  be  renegotiated  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Yet  Washington  can  deal  with  the 
remaining  710  Soviet  government  employ- 
ees. Even  if  the  status  of  the  36  Soviet  jour- 
nalists is  unchanged,  there  is  still  room  to 
curtail  the  others  who  engage  in  extensive 
subversive  activities  in  the  U.S.  Examples: 
acquisition  of  high  technology,  especially  in 
tlje  Silicon  Valley:  approaches  to  U.S.  gov- 
ernment employees  and  their  staff  for  re- 
cruitment purposes  and  obtaining  classified 
information:  contacts  with  "illegals"  (com- 
munist bloc  citizens  living  in  the  U.S.  under 
false  identities):  and  "active  measures"  op- 
erations in  general,  such  as  forgeries  and 
disinformation.^  Travel  and  living  accommo- 
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'  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  1983  Appropriation  Request,  pp.  40- 
41.  In  addition,  the  FBI  counterintelligence  pro- 
gram is  burdened  by  the  great  increase  of  official 
presence  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China— over 
and  above  Soviet  bloc  personnel. 

•>  For  examples  of  tactics  used  in  Soviet  bloc  high- 
technology  espionage,  see  U.S.  Congress.  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Hearings.  97th 
Congress.  2d  Session.  Nov.  15.   1982  (Washington, 
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dations  of  Soviets  in  the  U.S.  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  constrained,  constantly 
watched  situation  of  Americans  in  the 
USSR.  The  Soviets,  moreover,  bring  their 
own  drivers,  secretaries,  clerks,  and  other 
support  personnel  to  the  U.S.  rather  than 
hire  Americans  to  do  these  jobs.  Yet  most  of 
this  non-diplomatic  staff,  according  to  the 
FBI.  are  KGB  agents. 

U.S.  PRESENCE  IN  THE  USSR 

The  Americans  in  the  Soviet  Union  hire 
Soviets  for  support  jobs.  Though  no  legal 
ceiling  is  placed  on  the  number  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel in  the  USSR,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  a  practical  limit  is  imposed  by  the  dire 
living  conditions.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  was 
shocked  by  what  he  saw  during  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  complained:  "Our  people 
are  jammed  into  overcrowded,  dilapidated, 
appalling,  inadequate  quarters."  He  report- 
ed that  "we  do  not  see  any  kind  of  recipro- 
cation" in  living  conditions  and  concluded 
that:  "Even  if  we  wanted  to  send  more 
people,  we  could  not  until  new  facilities  are 
available."*  No  such  facilities  are  anywhere 
near  in  sight. 

Travel  restrictions  on  Americans  also  are 
appalling.  To  the  many  officially  forbidden 
areas  are  added  enormous  bureaucratic  ob- 
stacles—all diplomatic  travel  requests  being 
handled  by  the  inefficient  state  travel 
bureau— and  the  physical  impossibility  of 
reaching  much  of  the  USSR. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  REDUCING  SOVIET 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE  U.S. 

The  state  Department  seems  opposed  to 
any  reduction  of  official  Soviet  presence  in 
the  U.S.  It  argues  that  the  Soviets  would 
obtain  most  of  the  information  it  currently 
gathers  in  the  U.S.  even  with  fewer  individ- 
uals, given  the  great  degree  of  freedom  in 
this  country  and  the  use  of  such  Soviet  non- 
diplomats  as  lour  groups,  trade  missions, 
and  scholars.  The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand, 
stresses  the  State  Department,  presumably 
needs  every  individual  it  has  m  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hence  any  retaliation  by  the  Soviets, 
which  involved  reduction  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
personnel  in  the  USSR,  would  harm  the 
U.S.  disproportionately  compared  with 
whatever  advantages  might  be  reaped  from 
expelling  Soviets  from  the  U.S. 

It  is  argued  by  some— notably  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-NY)— that  in- 
stead of  decreasing  Soviet  diplomatic  pres- 
ence in  the  U.S..  American  presence  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  increased.  American 
academics  also  oppose  reduction  of  Soviet 
presence  in  the  U.S..  arguing  that  "dia- 
logue" with  Soviets  is  of  long  range  advan- 
tage. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  REDUCING  SOVIET  PERSONNEL  IN 

THE  U.S. 

The  principal  impediments  to  expanding 
U.S.  personnel  in  the  USSR  are  practical. 
Experts  in  Congress  indicate  that  greater  fi- 
nancial inducements  are  needed  to  convince 
American  support  staff— such  as  clerks, 
cooks,  and  drivers— to  subject  themselves  to 
Soviet  living  conditions.  Those  funds  are 
not  currently  available. 


DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1982). 
Report  No.  97-664.  For  an  analysis  of  Soviet  'active 
measures"  .see  Hearings  Before  the  Permanent 
Select  -Committee  on  Intelligence.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 97th  Congress.  2d  Session.  July  13.  14. 
1982.  On  general  KGB  tactics,  see  John  Barron. 
"KGB  Today:  The  Hidden  Hand"  (New  York: 
Reader's  Digest  Press.  19831. 
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daily   economic  survival,   not  savings 
and  investment,  is  their  primary  con- 


1981,  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  a  papal 
encyclical  titled  "Laborem  Exercens" 


labor.  And  for  that  reason,  this  area 
seems  to  me  one  that  is  particularly 
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estimates  that  some  40  percent 

.  jfiicial  personnel  in  the  U.S.  are 

pr  jfessional  intelligence  oflicers  of 

and  the  Soviet  military   intelli- 

GPU.   Because   the   USSR   has 

government  employees  in  the 

10  320  American  govemmeni 

in  the  USSR,  living  and  workine 

dramaically   disparate  conditions,   it   is 

President  Reagan  took  measures 

greater  official  reciprocity.  There 

why   the  U.S.  should  suffer 

disparity  with  the  USSR. 

FULIANA  GERAN  PILON.  PH.D., 

Policy  Analyst. 

OWNE|tSHIP  .^ND  THE  ENDOWKilNT  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

LCkNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
1  leak  for  a  moment  in  support 
s<  ction  of  this  bill  that  I  think 
prpve  to  be  particularly  benefi- 
hose   of   us   who   share   the 
,ic  vision.  The  section  1  am  re- 
is  title  4  authorizing  the  es- 
of  the  -National  Endow- 
Democracy."  The  establish- 
this  Endowment  could  prove 
of  the  most  important  steps 
ill  take  in  the  98th  Congress. 

of  free  enterprise  democ- 

been  on  the  defensive  for  65 
a   struggle   that,    it   seems, 
won  with  simple  neutrality, 
provided  for  the  Endow- 
i  lesigned  to  end  this  neutrality 
Acknowledge  that  Federal  sup- 
private   initiatives  could   be 
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very  helpful  in  strengthening  demo- 
cratic values  and  institutions  abroad 

The  Endowment  will  not  be  ai; 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Covemment: 
rather,  it  will  be  a  nonprofit  corpora 
tion  designed  to  provide  funding  for 
progra  ns  of  private  sector  ^oup.";.  Its 
primary  purpose  will  be  to  operate  as 
an  umbrella"  organization  through 
which  both  national  political  parties, 
organized  labor,  and  the  business  cor,i- 
mimity.  among  other  private  institu- 
tionii,  will  receive  funding.  It  will  also 
.servp  an  oversight  function,  operate  as 
an  intermediary  bet.veen  private 
sector  groups,  function  as  a  clearing- 
h3usc  for  inquiries  and  proposals,  and 
provide  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

The  purpose  of  the  Endowment  is  to 
promote  democratic  institution  build- 
ing abroad  by  fostering  cooperation 
with  those  abroad  dedicated  to  the 
cultural  values,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations of  democratic  pluralLsm.  The 
Endowment  is  also  directed  to  encour- 
age tne  establishment  and  growth  of 
democratic  development  and  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  electoral 
procco.s.  The  programs  it  funds  are  in- 
tended to  be  long  range  and  bipartisan 
in  scopt.  The  bill  also  names  a  particu- 
larly distinguished  bipartisan  Board  of 
Directors  to  guide  the  Endowment's 
activities 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  evaluating  the 
activities  fund-^d  by  the  Endowment 
that  the  Board  will  keep  in  mind  the 
important  role  that  orivate  property 
ownership  has  played  in  the  success 
and  stability  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  make  an  effort 
to  insure  that  lho.se  to  whom  the  En- 
dowment's funds  ate  directed  art 
aware  of  the  crucial  role  that  private 
property  can  play  in  the  promotion  of 
democratic  institutions  abroad. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to 
expand  on  this  idea  and  to  suggest 
some  ideas  that  the  Endowment's 
Board  of  Directors  mav  find  useful. 

Our  private  property  approach  to 
economic  matters  recognizes  the  indis- 
putable interplay  between  economic 
rights  and  political  rights.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathers  recognized  that  individual 
liberties  and  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  long  endure  unless 
the  majority  of  citizens  have  a  high 
degree  of  economic  independence. 
Thus,  protection  of  the  cornerstone  of 
liberty— private  property— was  em- 
bodies in  the  Bill  of  Rights 

This  forward-looking  group  also  rec- 
ognized that  a  private  property,  free 
enterprise  system  was  the  most  natu- 
ral economic  structure— a  structure 
that  evolved  from  the  actions  of  a  free 
people.  It  had  not  been  forced,  it  had 
grown.  It  has  not  been  enforced,  it  had 
come  on  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are 
some  nations  that  continue  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  increased  ownership 
by  the  state.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
do  so  because  they  necessarily  think 


that  state  ownership  will  solve  their 
problems.  Rather.  I  think  it  is  an  act 
of  desperation;  they  simply  cannot 
think  of  a  better  solution. 

State  owne^-ship  has  enonr^ous  draw- 
backs; experience  has  taught  us  Liiat 
time  after  time.  All  too  often,  both 
freedom  ana  efficiency  are  sacrificed 
in  the  name  of  equity.  Yet  even  'lasic 
equity  is  eventually  sacrificed  as  a 
privileged  bureaucratic  elite  emerges 
to  replace  the  property-owning  elite 
that  socialism  and  communism  naim 
they  are  designed  to  replace. 

Socialism  arid  communLsm  are  not 
alternatives;  rather,  they  are  largely  a 
reaction  to  the  abuses  of  early  models 
of  capitalism 

A  DEMOCRATIC  MODEI. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  the  case  that 
we  make  for  our  economic  sya.,em 
would  be  far  stronger  if  we  had  a  niore 
hopeful  model -a  working  modtl  of 
just  what  we  would  advocate  for  other 
nations.  We  need  to  be  able  to  show 
people  all  over  the  world  how  our  in- 
creasing prosperity  spreads  out  and 
reaches  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  continuing  fundamental  weakness 
of  our  system  is  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans own  so  very  little  while  a  relative 
few  Americans  own  a  sreat  deal.  As 
foimer  Secretary  of  State  Hiig  point- 
ed out.  our  economic  contradictions 
here  at  hom.t  make  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  lead  abro?d. 

We  live  in  an  ideological  age.  an  age 
in  which  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  type  of  so- 
ciety that  we  v.ould  suggest  to  olhevs. 
If  we  are  going  to  preach  private  own- 
ership abroad,  we  should  practice  it 
here  at  home  in  a  realistic  fashion. 

For  the  past  10  years.  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  policies  and  programs  de- 
signed to  broaden  li;e  ownership  of 
capital  in  the  United  States.  I  ain 
happy  to  report  that  this  idea  oortin- 
ues  to  gain  momentum  and  is  begin- 
ning to  have  a  modest  effect  in  shap- 
ing the  future  of  this  tine  Nation  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

This  approach  can  help  the  United 
States  to  sell  what  we  are  advocating 
all  over  the  world;  indeed,  it  is  some- 
thing we  must  do  if  we  are  going  to 
peaceably  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  in  other  nations. 

This  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  for 
quite  some  time,  and  I  know  that  it 
troubles  other  Senators  as  well— many 
of  whom  have  joined  me  in  years  past 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  encourage 
the  financing  of  productive  capital  so 
that  it  is  more  broadly  owned.  By  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployee stockownership  plans  (ESOP's) 
as  a  technique  of  finance,  we  have 
tried  to  offer  a  model  that  other  na- 
tions will  see  as  more  attractive  than 
the  socialist  model. 

The  vast  majority  of  people,  botii 
here  and  abroad,  cannot  afford  capital 
ownership.  Daily  economic  ownership. 


daily  economic  survival,  not  savings 
and  investment,  is  their  primary  con- 
cern. What  these  people  need  (and 
what  ESOP-type  financing  provides)  is 
access  to  the  financial  logic  of  self-liq- 
uidating debt— the  logic  used  in  every 
day  by  businesses  around  the  world  in 
borrowing  to  invest  in  productive  cap- 
ital that  will  generate  income  to  pay 
for  itself. 

Those  receiving  support  from  the 
Endowment  should  educate  them- 
selves on  this  issue  and  consider  how 
employee  ownership  arrangements- 
including  co-ops— may  provide  a  model 
that  will  encourage  lesser  developed 
nations  to  move  our  way  rather  than 
follow  a  path  less  conducive  to  demo- 
cratic insitution  building. 

This  approach  can  enable  struggling 
democracies  to  strike  a  better  balance 
between  the  energy  and  efficiency  of 
the  marketplace  and  the  equity,  com- 
passion and  equality  of  democracy.  Fi- 
nancial techniques  supportive  of  ex- 
panded ownership  would  bring  a 
democratic  new  dimension  to  the  in- 
vestment process,  and  would  open  new 
possibilities  for  economic  participa- 
tion. 

TOWARD  A  PRINCIPLED  FOREIGN  POLICY 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  suggested  that  what  the  United 
States  needs  is  policies  and  programs 
"to  get  ahead  of  history."  Employee 
ownership  is  just  such  a  program.  It 
not  only  increases  the  constituericy  for 
private  enterprise,  at  the  same  time,  it 
undercuts  the  very  rationale  for  own- 
ership by  the  State. 

The  path  that  employee  ownership 
takes  faces  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  taken  by  those  who 
favor  State  ownership.  Employee  own- 
ership seeks  to  steadily  increase  the 
number  of  capital  owners  instead  of 
preventing  anyone  from  owning  cap- 
ital by  making  the  State  the  only 
owner. 

President  Reagan  is  correct  in  his 
recent  assertion  that  we  must  "tran- 
scend communism."  We  can  do  that 
only  with  an  ideological  self-assurance 
that  is  well  grounded  in  the  values 
that  we  know  are  sound. 

In  an  address  to  the  American 
Legion  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  February  22,  1983.  President 
Reagan  touched  on  this  point  in  out- 
lining U.S.  foreign  policy  strategy.  As 
the  President  explained; 

There  is  no  more  damaging  misconception 
than  the  notion  that  capitalism  is  an  eco- 
nomic system  benefiting  only  the  rich.  Eco- 
nomic freedom  is  the  world's  mightiest 
engine  for  abundance  and  social 
justice.  .  .  .  Developing  countries  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  experiment  with  the  growing 
variety  of  arrangements  for  profit  sharing 
and  expanded  capital  ownership  that  can 
bring  economic  betterment  to  their  people. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  WORK 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also  come  to 
my  attention  that  on  September  15. 


1981.  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  a  papal 
encyclical  titled  "Laborem  Exercens" 
(On  Human  Work)  that  touched  on 
this  subject.  In  this  papal  letter  to 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  the  Pontiff 
places  particular  emphasis  on  the  dig- 
nity and  the  rights  of  workers  and 
gives  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  defending  the  right  of 
workers  to  form  labor  unions  as  an 
"indispensable  element"  of  modern  so- 
ciety and  as  a  vehicle  "for  the  struggle 
for  social  justice",  the  encyclical  sug- 
gests that  each  person,  on  the  basis  of 
his  work,  should  be; 

Fully  entitled  to  consider  himself  a  part- 
owner  of  the  great  workbench  at  which  he 
is  working  with  everyone  else.  A  way  toward 
that  goal  could  be  found  by  associating 
labor  with  the  ownership  of  capital,  as  far 
as  possible. 

He  then  cites  the  many  proposals 
put  forward  by  experts  in  Catholic 
social  teaching  and  by  the  church; 
"proposals  for  joint  ownership  of  the 
means  of  work,  sharing  by  the  workers 
in  the  management  and/or  profits  of 
businesses,  so-called  shareholding  by 
labour,  et  cetera." 

The  Pontiff  also  emphasizes  that; 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that 
in  this  kind  of  system  also  the  human 
person  can  preserve  his  awareness  of  work- 
ing for  himself.  .  .  This  awareness  is  extin- 
guished within  him  in  a  system  of  excessive 
bureaucratic  centralization,  which  makes 
the  worker  feel  that  he  is  just  a  cog  in  a 
huge  machine  moved  from  above,  that  he  is 
for  more  reasons  than  one  a  mere  produc- 
tion instrument  rather  than  a  true  subject 
of  work  with  an  initiative  of  his  own. 

This  farsighted  and  outspoken 
church  spokesman  then  goes  on  to  cite 
the  "need  for  ever  new  movements  of 
solidarity"  and  suggests  that  union  de- 
mands "can  and  should  also  aim  at 
correcting— with  a  view  to  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  of  society— every- 
thing defective  in  the  system  of  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production  or 
in  the  way  these  are  managed." 

Mr.  President,  the  Catholic  Church 
can  point  to  a  long  and  distinguished 
history  of  support  for  both  workers 
and  private  property.  In  fact,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  wrote  this  latest  encycli- 
cal, in  part,  to  commemorate  the  90th 
anniversary  of  an  1891  encyclical  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  titled  "On  the  Condi- 
tion of  Workers,"  in  which  it  is 
stressed  that; 

(It  must  be)  assumed  and  established  as  a 
principle,  that  the  right  of  private  property 
must  be  regarded  as  sacred.  .  .  .  The  law 
ought  to  favor  this  right  and.  as  far  as  it 
can,  see  that  the  largest  possible  number 
among  the  masses  of  the  population  prefer 
to  own  property. 

The  support  for  private  property  in 
general,  and  for  employee  ownership 
in  particular,  is  an  idea  that  cuts 
across  all  political  boundaries.  Support 
comes  from  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, from  management  and  from 
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labor.  And  for  that  reason,  this  area 
seems  to  me  one  that  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  endowment  to 
study  and  to  promote. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  cites  the  fine  work  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Walter  Reuther  in  as- 
sisting democratic  institutional  devel- 
opment abroad.  Senator  Humphrey,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  not 
long  before  his  death,  expressed  his 
support  of  a  policy  designed  to  pro- 
mote widespread  employee  ownership; 

Capital,  and  the  question  of  who  owns  it 
and  therefore  reaps  the  benefit  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness, is  an  extremely  important  issue 
thfat  is  complementary  to  the  issue  of  full 
employment.  ...  I  see  these  as  twin  pillars 
of  our  economy:  Full  employment  of  our 
labor  resources  and  widespread  ownership 
of  our  capital  resources.  Such  twin  pillars 
would  go  a  long  way  in  providing  a  firm  un- 
derlying support  for  future  economic 
growth  that  would  be  equitably  shared. 

Walter  Reuther  was  also  a  propo- 
nent of  employee  stock  ownership. 
Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  Reuther  suggest- 
ed that  "Profit  sharing  in  the  form  of 
stock  distributions  to  workers  would 
help  to  democratize  the  ownership  of 
America's  vast  corporate  wealth." 

A  FOUNDATION  FOR  STABILITY 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  enduring 
democracy  without  widespread  private 
property.  Employee  ownership  could 
become  a  crucial  factor  in  the  promo- 
tion of  development  that  is  consistent 
with  broad  U.S.  national  interests,  par- 
ticularly in  resolving  the  developmen- 
tal paradox  of  stability  versus  growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  economic 
growth  without  stability;  yet  stability 
is  elusive  without  a  strong  economic 
base.  And.  of  course,  where  Marxism 
succeeds,  or  is  seen  as  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, financial  capital  flows  out  of  the 
country,  further  compounding  the 
problem  of  financing  development. 

In  most  developing  countries,  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  land  suitable  for  farm- 
ing is  owned  not  by  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  people  but  by  a  relatively  small 
group.  That  same  land-owning  elite 
generally  owns  most  of  the  productive 
capital  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  development  capital 
is  often  financed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
becomes  owned  either  by  this  relative- 
ly small  class  or  by  the  government 
itself.  Neither  approach  is  well  de- 
signed to  promote  the  long  term  good 
health  of  democratic  institution  build- 
ing. 

The  lesson  that  I  hope  both  we  and 
other  nations  will  learn  is  the  crucial 
role  that  ownership  plays  in  the  devel- 
opment process.  Too  often  we  overlook 
the  long-term  consequences  of  our  aid. 
and  the  impact  that  the  structure  of 
that  aid  can  have  on  broad  U.S.  na- 
tional interests. 
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of  development  financ- 
employee  ownership  could 
insure  that  the  benefits  of 
are  more  widely  dis- 
than  through  traditional 
..  addition,  this  coupling  can 
the  support  and  commitment 

workforce,  thereby  insur- 

scarce  economic  development 

invested  so  as  to  have  the 

impact. 

an  approach   would   help   to 

le  circumstances  in  which  as- 

ompanies  are  more  likely   to 

and  in  which  taxpayer-provid- 

„^ loans  are  more  likely 

iald.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  it 

provide  a  development  context 

assisted  companies  are  more 

succeed,  and  in  which  more 

the  assisted  country  have  an 

to  share  in  that  success. 
..„,  U.S.  multinational  corpo- 
vill  iaegin  to  see  the  benefits  of 

and  will  begin  to  struc- 

foreign  ventures  in  such  a 

large  numbers  of  citizens  in 

countries  will  have  an  oppor- 

participate  in  the  success  of 

that  those  citizens  make 

Indeed,  I  would  think  that 

multinational  companies  and 

nations  would  be  wise  to 

such  an  arrangement. 

are     stable     because 

)articipate  in  them.  A  dictator- 

tiether  it  be  a  dictatorship  of 

or  of  the  right— is  unstable  be- 

^ople  do  not  participate.  Par- 

in  ownership  can  contribute 

by   providing   a   broader 

support  for  economic  and  po- 

rfeforms. 

objection    to    private 

development    is    that    not 

people  own  some  of  it.  That 

a  primary  criticism  of  our 

throughout  history.  Unfortu- 

in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 

lapitalism"  is  portrayed  simply 

€  conomic  system  in  which  a  na- 

Jroductive  wealth  is  concentrat- 

hands  of  a  privileged  few. 

.„.  ownership  is  most  emphati- 

social  opportunity:  indeed,  a  so- 

(f  eated  opportunity.  It  is  the  in- 

of  society  and,  more  specifi- 

institutions  and  conventions 

that  determine  who  will  be 

of  productive  capital  that 

to  be  created. 

make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  no 

^  a  model  solution  to  the 

( iomplex  problems  that  confront 
nption  in  promoting  our  demo- 
deals.  Political,  economic  and 
factors  will  play  a  large  role 
whether  efforts  to  pro- 
employee    ownership    in    other 
will   succeed   or   fail.    I   do 
is  important,  however,  that 
nations  become  aware  not  only 
many  benefits  of  employee  own- 
but  also  of  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  private  property  and  democra- 
cy. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  funds  for 
our  primary  means  of  international 
communication,  our  international 
radio  system.  The  Voice  of  America 
(VOA),  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  (RFE/RL)  can  do  much  to 
bring  this  message  to  other  nations.  It 
is  my  hope  that  their  oversight  agen- 
cies, the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(VOA)  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  (RFE/RL),  will  do 
what  they  can  to  insure  that  our  expe- 
rience with  employee  ownership  is 
communicated  to  other  nations. 

The  economic  systems  of  tomorrow 
will  be  born  out  of  the  decisions  made 
today.  If  we  want  free  enterprise  de- 
mocracies to  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  (as  is  now^  the  case), 
then  we  should  do  want  can  to  educate 
others  on  the  specific  steps  that  they 
can  take  to  build  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port for  such  democracies. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  hope 
that  in  providing  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships the  Endowment  will  actively 
seek  to  support  those  showing  an  in- 
terest and  expertise  in  the  relation- 
ship between  employee  ownership  and 
democratic  institution  building. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  a  desti- 
nation but  a  direction,  an  ideological 
direction  that  I  am  convinced  other 
nations  must  follow  if  they  are  to  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  the  democratic 
ideals  we  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
watching  the  activities  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  the 
activities  of  those  to  whom  they  pro- 
vide funding.  I  anticipate  that  we  will 
be  able  to  look  back  with  pride  on  our 
decision  to  establish  this  forward-look- 
ing organization. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  S.  1342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  term. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2915. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2915)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, and  for  other  purposes. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  2915  and  substitute  therefor 
the  text  of  S.  1342,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  2915)  as  amended  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  foljowing  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  in  the  United  States  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs". $1,480,213,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,480,213,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  $602,343,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $645,978,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(3)  For  Tnternational  Commissions". 
$23,207,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$23,207,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance". $354,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $326,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  For  "Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements".  $1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  ORGANIZATION 

Sec  103.  Subsection  (b)  of  Public  Law  92- 
511  (22  U.S.C.  269f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:      f 

"(b)  Sucn  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses  of  said  inter- 
national bureau  for  any  year  after  1981  as 
determined  under  article  16(4)  of  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised.". 

ELIMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  REPORTS 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
the  following  Acts  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  126(c)  of  Public  Law  95-426  (22 
U.S.C.  2691  note:  92  Stat.  972). 

(2)  Section  405(b)  of  Public  Law  95-426  (22 
U.S.C.  1048  note;  92  Stat.  979). 

(3)  Section  12(d)  of  Public  Law  96-8  (22 
U.S.C.  3311;  93  Stat.  20). 

(4)  Section  4  of  Public  Law  96-110  (22 
U.S.C.  2601  note;  93  Stat.  844). 

(5)  Section  109(a)(7)  of  Public  Law  95-105 
(22  U.S.C.  2384  note;  91  Stat.  847). 

(6)  Section  411  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1979.  Public  Law 
96-53  (22  U.S.C.  3511;  93  Stat.  376). 
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(7)  Section  703(f)  of  Public  Law  96-465  (22 
U.S.C.  4023;  94  Stat.  2100). 

(8)  Section  503(b)  of  Public  Law  95-426  (22 
U.S.C.  2656(c);  92  Stat.  983). 

(b)  Section  204(b)(4)  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1824(4)(c);  90  Stat.  342-45)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  after  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  Section  412(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1522(b)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "after  such  study"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

CONSULAR  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

Sec  105.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
provision  of  protective  services  directly  or 
by  contract  in  locations  for  which  funds  are 
not  otherwise  available  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices, to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  of  1982,  except  that  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  208(h)  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act 
of  1982. 

(b)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission,  as  defined  by  section  202(a)(4) 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorties 
Act  of  1956,  through  State  and  local  au- 
thorities directly  or  by  contract  under  the 
preceding  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  there  exists  a 
threat  of  violence  to,  or  conditions  incon- 
sistent with  appropriate  security  of  such 
foreign  mission  or  the  personnel  thereof, 
except  that  the  assistance  requested  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
traordinary security  purposes. 

(c)  Authority  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  regulations  to  implement  this  author- 
ity have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  consulation  with  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress; 

(2)  no  more  than  20  per  centum  of  funds 
available  for  obligation  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for  pur- 
poses of  protective  security  in  any  State  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  within  that 
year: 

(3)  any  agreement  to  provide  security  as- 
sistance may  not  exceed  a  ninety-day  period 
in  any  calendar  year,  but  may  after  review 
be  subject  to  renewal:  and 

(4)  there  shall  retained  from  funds  avail- 
able for  obligation  under  this  section  not 
less  than  15  per  centum  thereof  as  a  reserve 
for  security  purposes  provided  directly  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  for  expenditures 
in  any  local  jurisdictions  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  for  security  services 
under  this  section. 

INTERNATIONAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNITED 
STATES  EXPORTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world  economy,  Government  measures  that 
restrict  the  economic  and  efficient  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  American  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities,  fisheries  commod- 
ities,   goods,    and   services    hurt    not   only 
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United  States  producers  but  also  consumers 
in  countries  around  the  world; 

(2)  United  Nations  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  recently  called  attention  to  the 
growth  of  such  restrictions  in  her  speech  of 
December  9,  1982,  on  "Global  Paternalism: 
The  United  Nations  and  the  New  Interna- 
tional Regulatory  Order"; 

(3)  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  is  scheduled  to  act  at  its 
July  1983  meeting  in  Geneva  on  proposed 
consumer  protection  guidelines  which  may 
restrict  United  States  exports  and  consumer 
choice; 

(4)  other  comparable  restrictions  are  cur- 
rently under  development  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment and  elsewhere;  and 

(5)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  seek  relief  from  unnecessary  do- 
mestic regulations  which  restrict  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  American  market  econ- 
omy, and  there  seems  every  reason  to  apply 
a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  international 
regulations. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  representatives 
to  United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  international  organizations  should 
oppose  the  adoption  of  international  mar- 
keting and  distribution  regulations  or  re- 
strictions which  unnecessarily  impede  the 
export  of  United  States  agricultural,  fisher- 
ies, and  other  products. 

COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

Sec  107.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  102,  no  less  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Export  Controls 
to  cover  administrative  expenses  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Committee. 

ENHANCEMENT  FOR  OVERSEAS  POLITICAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  REPORTING 

Sec  108.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  102.  not  to  exceed 
$8,400,000  shall  be  available  only  to  fund  84 
new  positions  overseas  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic reporting. 

emergency  expenditures 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  as  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2): 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  4."; 

(3)  by  inserting  "subject  to  subsection 
(b),"  before  "make  expenditures"  in  subsec- 
tion (aid),  as  redesignated  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Expenditures  described  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  only  for  such  ac- 
tivities as— 

"(A)  serve  to  further  the  realization  of 
foreign  policy  objectives: 

"(B)  are  a  matter  of  urgency  to  imple- 
ment: 

•■(C)  with  respect  to  activities  the  expendi- 
tures for  which  are  required  to  be  certified 
under  subsection  (a),  require  confidentiality 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  by  the  United  States;  and 

"(D)  are  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

••(2)  Activities  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
include— 

•'(A)  the  evacuation  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  their  dependents 
and   private   United   States   citizens   when 
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their   lives   are   endangered 
unrest,  or  natural  disaster: 

••(B)  loans  made  to  destitute  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  outside  the 
United  States  and  made  to  provide  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  its  citizens; 

■•(C)  visits  by  foreign  chiefs  of  state  or 
heads  of  government  to  the  United  States: 

■•(D)  travel  of  delegations  representing  the 
President  at  any  inauguration  or  funeral  of 
a  foreign  dignitary; 

■■(E)  travel  of  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
,dent,  or  Member  of  Congress  to  a  foreign 
country,  including  advance  arrangements, 
escort,  and  official  entertainment; 

■•(F)  travel  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  the  United  States  and  outside  the 
United  States,  including  official  entertain- 
ment: 

■•(G)  official  representational  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  principal 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State: 

••(H)  official  functions  outside  the  United 
States  the  expenses  for  which  are  not  other- 
wise covered  by  amounts  appropriated  for 
representation  allowances; 

•'(I)  investigations  and  apprehension  of 
groups  or  individuals  involved  in  fraudulent 
issuance  of  United  States  passports  and 
visas:  and 

■■(J)  gifts  of  nominal  value  given  by  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Secretary  of 
State  to  a  foreign  dignitary. 

■■(c)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  conduct  an  annual  con- 
fidential audit  of  the  Department  of  State's 
emergency  expenditures  and  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  an  annual 
report  indicating  whether  such  expendi- 
tures were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•'(d)  With  regard  to  the  repatriation  loan 
program,  the  State  Department  shall— 

••(1)  require  the  borrower  to  provide  a  ver- 
ifiable address  and  social  security  number  at 
the  time  of  application; 

■■(2)  require  a  written  loan  agreement 
which  includes  a  repayment  schedule; 

■■(3)  bar  passports  from  being  issued  or  re- 
newed for  those  currently  in  default: 

"(4)  refer  any  loan  more  than  one  year 
past  due  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
litigation: 

■(5)  obtain  addresses  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  all  delinquent  accounts 
which  have  social  security  numbers: 

■■(6)  report  defaults  to  commercial  credit 
bureaus  as  provided  in  Public  Law  97-365; 

■■(7)  be  permitted  to  use  any  funds  neces- 
sary to  contract  with  commercial  collection 
agencies,  notwithstanding  section  13(f)(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-365; 

••(8)  charge  interest  on  all  loans  as  of  May 
1.  1983.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
shall  be  as  set  forth  in  section  11(e)(1)  of 
Public  Law  97-365: 

■■(9)  assess  charges,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest provided  for  in  paragraph  (8).  to 
cover  the  costs  of  processing  and  handling 
delinquent  claims,  as  of  May  1.  1983; 

■•(10)  assess  a  penalty  charge,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
(8)  and  (9).  of  6  per  centum  per  annum,  for 
failure  to  pay  any  portion  of  a  debt  more 
than  ninety  days  past  due;  and 

••(11)  implement  the  interest  and  penalty 
provisions  in  parts  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  for  all 
current  and  future  loans,  regardless  of 
whether  the  debts  were  incurred  before  or 
after  May  1,  1983.". 
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COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

Df  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
_5S  than  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
uid  not  less  than  $7,000,000  for 
,    rear  1985  shall  be  available  only 
eitpenses  related  to  the  establish- 
State  of  Maryland  of  an  alter- 
lunications  center  for  the  De- 
State  in  order  to  secure  the  un- 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  VOTING  RESIDENCE 

Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign  Service 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following: 

Entitlement  to  Vote  in  a  State 

Election.— (a)  Except  as  pro- 

siibsection  (b).  in  addition  to  any 

to  vote  in  a  State  in  a  Federal 

„.  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 

( Public  Law  94-203),  a  member 
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an  election  of  such  State; 

.  such  SUte  of  his  election  and 
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wildlife  resources  attaches 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
„,    of  the  Interior,  by  mutual 
and  after  giving  due  consider- 
ecological,   commercial,    political, 
relevant  factors,  are  authorized 
within  twelve  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  delineate 
to  ten  geographic  regions  which 
„_,,TO  as  -International  Wildlife  Re- 
Cpnservation  Regions"  (hereafter  in 
.       referred  to  as  'Regions").  From 
( ime.  as  changing  conditions  war- 
two  Secretaries  may.  by  mutual 
modify  the  number  of,  or  alter 

of,  any  such  Regions.  The 

of  State  shall  publish  a  notice  in 
Register  describing  any  Region 
or    subsequently    significantly 


Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 

,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 

Interior,  within  twelve  months 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 

personnel   qualified   in   the 

Idlife  resources  conservation  who 

.'  as  'Regional  Wildlife  Resources 

,„    (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 

A;laches").  The  Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  jointly 
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(C)  develop  any  subsequent,  significant 
modifications  thereof. 

(2)  To  help  insure  that  persons  assigned 
to  Attache  positions  possess  the  appropriate 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  wild- 
life resources  conservation,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning  selection  criteria 
and  possible  candidates  for  Attache  posi- 
tions. Before  making  a  final  decision  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  an  applicant  to  fill 
an  Attache  position,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  concerning  the  appli- 
cant's technical  wildlife  resources  conserva- 
tion qualifications.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  joint- 
ly evaluate  the  performance  of  each  Atta- 
che in  accordance  with  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  diplomatic  and  political  responsibil- 
ities and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  wildlife  resources  conservation  relat- 
ed responsibilities. 

international  wildlife  conservation 

PROGRAM  review 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  concerned  agencies,  shall 
undertake  a  review  of  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  United  States  internationl  activities 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  international 
wildlife  resources,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  substantially  improve  existing  capa- 
bilities. On  the  basis  of  this  review,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Environmental 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on— 

(1)  programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  international  wildlife  resources 
conservation  programs;  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  an  integrated 
United  Stales  plan  of  action  to  assist  for- 
eign governments  and  international  organi- 
zations in  conserving  wildlife,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  projections  in  the  Global  2000 
study. 

(b)  Such  report  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude cost  estimates  for  the  implementation 
of  policy  recommendations  set  forth,  includ- 
ing the  utilization  of  excess  foreign  current- 
ly and  shall  focus  particularly  upon  the  role 
and  functions  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  At- 
tache positions  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112  of  this  Act.  Unless  the  study  pro- 
duces reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  role  and 
functions  of  those  Attaches  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  effective  liaison 
with  international,  national,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies, 
organizations,  and  persons  involved  in  or 
knowledgeable  of  wildlife  resources  conser- 
vation; 

(2)  the  provision  of  expert  wildlife  re- 
sources conservation  staff  assistance  and 
advice  to  the  United  States  Embassies. 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment offices.  United  States  overseas 
military  installations,  or  other  United 
States  governmental  or  private  interests; 

(3)  facilitating  the  provision  of  advice  or 
assistance  to  governments,  agencies,  or  orga- 
nizations who  wish  to  enhance  their  wildlife 
resources  conservation  capabilities; 


(4)  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of 
reliable  data  or  information  concerning— 

(A)  The  conservation  status  of  species  of 
wild  fauna  and  flora; 

(B)  The  conservation  status  of  lands  and 
waters  upon  which  wild  fauna  and  flora 
depend; 

(C)  existing  or  proposed  laws,  proclama- 
tions, statutes,  orders,  regulations,  or  poli- 
cies which  pertain  to  the  taking,  collecting, 
import,  export,  or  other  aspects  of  wildlife 
resources  conservation; 

(D)  the  potential  impact  upon  wildlife  re- 
sources of  actions  authorized,  funded,  or 
carried  out  by  the  United  States;  and 

(E)  opportunities  to  initiate  or  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  wildlife  resources  conserva- 
tion by  the  transfer  of  United  States  exper- 
tise through  technical  assistance,  training, 
exchange  of  publications  or  otherwise; 

(5)  maintaining  liaison,  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  information  needed  to  make 
sound  conservation  decisions,  with  persons 
responsible  for  implementing  actions  au- 
thorized, funded,  or  carried  out  by  United 
States  agencies  or  other  persons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  who  have 
interests  within  his  or  her  Region;  and 

(6)  the  performance  of  any  other  activities 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  United  States 
obligations,  authorities  or  interests  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  resources  conservation  and 
which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

merger  of  foreign  service  information 

CORPS  with  foreign  service  corps 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  shall  implement  policies 
and  procedures  to  insure  that  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  are  able  to  compete  for  chief  of 
mission  positions  and  have  opportunities  for 
assignments  outside  their  area  of  specializa- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  other  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  describing  the  policies 
and  procedures  adopted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

united  nations  education,  scientific  and 
cultural  organization— united  states  na- 
tional commission 

Sec  115.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
102.  not  less  than  $225,000  shall  be  available 
each  fiscal  year  only  to  the  United  States 
National  Commission  to  the  United  Nations 
Education.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion for  continued  support  of  that  Commis- 
sion's activities. 

world  heritage  trust  fund 
Sec  116.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
102.  not  less  than  $248,500  shall  be  available 
each  fiscal  year  only  as  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  World  Heritage  Trust 
Fund. 

ACID  rain 
Sec  117.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  acid  deposition,  commonly  known  as 
"acid  rain "  is  believed  to  have  caused  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  natural  environment  in 
large  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  has  raised  justified  concerns  among  citi- 
zens of  both  countries; 

(2)  acid  rain  is  believed  to  have  caused  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  annually  to  both 
natural  and  man-made  materials;  it  damages 
crops  and  the  forests,  which  support  25  per 
centum  of  the  Canadian  economy  and  much 
of  our  own;  it  threatens  marine  life  in  fresh 
water  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams; 

(3)  the  principal  sources  of  acid  rain  are 
believed  to  be  emissions  resulting  from 
power  generation,  industrial  production, 
mineral  smelters,  and  automobile  transpor- 
tation which  originate  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  which  affect  the  en- 
vironment of  the  other; 

(4)  Public  Law  95-426.  approved  October 
7.  1978.  called  upon  the  President  to  "make 
ever  effort  to  negotiate  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Canada 
aimed  at  perserving  the  mutual  airshed  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  air  resources  "; 

(5)  on  August  5.  1980.  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Intent  committing  both 
parties  "to  develop  a  bilateral  agreement 
which  will  reflect  and  further  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  domestic  control  programs 
and  other  measures  to  combat  transbound- 
ary  air  pollution."  and.  as  an  interim  action, 
committing  both  parties  to  "promote  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations" and  "to  develop  domestic  air  pollu- 
tion control  policies  and  strategies,  and  as 
necessary  and  appropriate,  seek  legislative 
or  other  support  to  give  effect  to  them  "; 

(6)  the  Goverrunent  of  Canada  has  made  a 
formal  offer  to  reduce  eastern  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  by  50  per  centum  by  1990 
should  the  United  States  make  a  compara- 
ble commitment; 

(7)  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  taken  steps  to  reduce  transboundary 
pollutants.  Present  United  States  air  emis- 
sion standards  are  the  most  stringent  in  the 
world.  In  the  past  decade,  the  United  States 
has  reduced  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  15 
per  centum.  However,  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  in  a  timely  manner 
to  concerns  about  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion would  harm  the  historically  close  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and 

(8)  the  strategies  and  techniques  adopted 
to  control  air  pollution  emissions  should 
weigh  heavily  the  employment  and  other 
economic  effects  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  the  acid  pre- 
cipitation; electricity  generation;  manufac- 
ture, distribution  and  installation  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment;  and  any  curtail- 
ment of  emission  producing  industrial  activ- 
ity. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should— 

(1)  respond  constructively  to  the  Canadi- 
an offer  on  air  pollution  emissions; 

(2)  proceed  to  negotiate  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
Canada  providing  for  significant  reductions 
in  transboundary  air  pollution  while  keep- 
ing economic  dislocations  in  both  countries 
to  the  minimum  possible;  and 

(3)  consider  prompt  initiation  of  a  joint 
Government-supported  program  to  develop 
new  cost-effective  technologies  that  will  fa- 
cilitate reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
and  other  copollutants;  and 

(4)  instruct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Decem- 


ber 1,  1983,  on  the  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing a  new  transboundary  air  pollution  agree- 
ment, including  a  cooperative  program  on 
new  technologies. 

FOREIGN  relations  PUBLICATIONS 

Sec  118.  (a)  The  Congress  expresses  con- 
cern about  the  excessive  delays  currently 
experienced  in  the  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  State's  vital  series  of  historical 
volumes.  'The  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States".  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  current  delays  must  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  so  that  publication  of 
this  series  will  occur  after  twenty  years,  and 
no  later  than  twenty-five  years,  from  the 
date  of  the  events  themselves. 

(b)  The  Historian  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  explaining  the  reasons  for 
these  delays  and  the  steps  which  would  be 
required  to  reach  the  goal  of  publication 
within  twenty-five  years. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  ON  NATURAL  GAS 

Sec  119.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  foreign  policy  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  depend  on  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relationships  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  throughout  the  world; 

(2)  America's  present  economic  difficulties 
have  been  caused  in  part  by  the  huge  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  energy,  especially  im- 
ported energy,  during  the  1970's; 

(3)  at  a  time  when  prices  for  other  forms 
of  energy  are  stabilizing  or  falling,  the 
burner-tip  price  of  natural  gas  continues  to 
rise  throughout  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  high  price  of  natural  gas  is  a 
severe  hardship  for  low-Income  persons,  the 
elderly,  the  agricultural  industry,  small 
businesses,  and  other  consumers  without  al- 
ternative fuel  sources; 

(5)  high-priced  imported  natural  gas  is  a 
major  factor  contributing  to  these  price  in- 
creases; 

(6)  imports  of  high-priced  natural  gas  con- 
tinue at  prices  above  fair  market  levels,  dep- 
site  the  increased  availability  of  uncommit- 
ted and  ample  supplies  lower  priced  domes- 
tic gas; 

(7)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  import  natural  gas 
from  secure  sources  in  whatever  quantity 
consumers  require,  as  long  as  the  price  is 
fair; 

(8)  the  principles  of  free  and  fair  interna- 
tional trade  require  that  natural  gas  prices 
and  terms  of  trade  be  made  fair  to  all  trad- 
ing partners;  and 

(9)  the  immediacy  of  this  problem  re- 
quires the  prompt  and  serious  attention  of 
all  parties  involved. 

(b)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  should 
move  immediately  to  promote  lower  prices 
and  fair  market  conditions  for  imported  nat- 
ural gas;  and 

(2)  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
should  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
achieving  lower  prices  and  fair  market  con- 
ditions for  imported  natural  gas. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROJECTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec  120.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  102(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985.  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  only  to  the  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  for  grants  of  up  to  $10,000  to 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  South 
Africa  promoting  political,  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  humanitarian  efforts  to  foster 
a  just  society  and  to  help  victims  of  apart- 
heid, except  that  $100,000  of  the  amount  al- 
located by  this  section  shall  be  available 
only  if  such  proposed  recipient  organization 
has  available  for  its  use  an  equal  amount 
and  that,  in  such  case,  grants  may  be  made 
up  to  $30,000. 

ANTITERRORISM 

Sec  121.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  international  organi- 
zations and  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  shall  be 
available  for  the  United  States  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization.  Cuba,  Libya. 
Syria,  or  Iran. 

UNITED  STATES  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  V/ITH 
THE  VATICAN 

Sec  122.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  United  Stales  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican,  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  Appropriations  for  the  Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Year  ending  thirtieth  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  28, 
1867.  is  amended  by  repealing  the  following 
sentence  (14  Stat.  413);  "And  no  money 
hereby  or  otherwise  appropriated  shall  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  an  American  lega- 
tion at  Rome,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven." 

UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Sec  123.  (a)(1)  Congress  hereby  resolves 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly 
and  al  least  annually  with  representatives 
of  the  European  Parliament  to  constitute  a 
United  States-European  Community  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  for  a  discussion  of 
common  problems  in  the  interest  of  sound 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  the  European  Community.  Of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose  (hereafter  designated  as 
the  United  States  Group),  half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
Members  of  the  Senate  not  fewer  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee),  and  half  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (not  fewer 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee). 

(2)  Such  appointments  shall  be  made  for 
the  period  of  each  meeting  of  the  United 
States-European  Community  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

(3)  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  shall  be  a  member 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  shall  be  a  Member  from 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

(b)(1)  To  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  Group,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
(subject  to  the  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process),  with  $25,000  to  be 
available  for  the  Senate  delegation  and 
$25,000  for  the  House  delegation,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Group.  The  Senate  and  House  por- 
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such  appropriation  shall  be  dis- 
vouehers  to  be  approved  by  the 
of  the  Senate  delegation  and 
of  the  House  delegation,  respec- 


RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISPLACED  PERSONS  AND 
REF  JGEES  IN  LEBANON  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

25.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
(  f  law,  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1984  under  sec- 
4)  of  this  Act,  $25,000,000  shall  be 
only  for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  re- 
assistance  to  benefit  refugees 
^  persons  and  $10,000,000  shall 
only  for  El  Salvador  for  relief 
to  displaced  persons. 

;ONrERENCE— UNITED  NATIONS  DECADE 
FOR  WOMEN 

126.  The  President  shall  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
cfcnclusion    of    the    United    Nations 
for  Women  is  not  dominated  by  po- 
.   ssues  extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the 
vfomens  Conference  that  would  jeop- 
United  States  participation  in  and 
for  that  Conference  consistent  with 
,„.^     legislation    concerning    United 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations. 
„  the  1985  Conference,  the  President 
leport  to  the  Congress  on  the  nature 
preparations,  the  adherence  to  the 
1  goals  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
extenti  of  any  continued  United  States  par- 
ticipal  ion  and  support  for  the  Conference. 

REST^CTIONS  ON  ASSESSED  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

127.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
on  of  law,  the  United  States  assessed 

for  the  calendar  year  1984  to  the 

Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 

Scientific,   and   Cultural   Organiza- 

he  World  Health  Organization,  the 


Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  shall 
not  exceed  its  assessed  payments  to  each 
such  organization  for  the  calendar  year 
1980.  Such  payments  to  each  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  calendar  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987  shall  be  no  more  than  90  per  centum. 
80  per  centum,  and  70  per  centum,  respec- 
tively, of  the  amount  of  the  assessments 
paid  to  each  such  organization  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1980. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  an  orga- 
nization referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
calendar  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987  unless 
payments  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
accepted  by  the  respective  organization  as 
payment  in  full  of  the  United  States  assess- 
ment towards  the  financial  support  of  such 
organization. 

DOMESTIC  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 
AMBASSADORS 

Sec  128.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7324(d) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(other  than  an  ambassador  or 
minister,  except  when  taking  part  in  activity 
described  in  subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a 
Presidential  political  campaign)"  after  "in 
its  relations  with  foreign  powers  or". 

FOREIGN  service  BUILDINGS  ACT 

Sec  129.  The  Foreign  Ser\ice  Buildings 
Act  of  1926.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  add  a  new  section  11  thereto  as  follows: 

•Sec  U.  (a)  Eligibility  for  award  of  con- 
tracts under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  including  lease- 
back or  other  agreements  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  the  construction,  alter- 
ation or  repair  of  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad,  when  estimated  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,  including  any  contract  alterna- 
tives or  options; 

■•(1)  Shall  be  limited,  after  a  determina- 
tion that  adequate  competition  will  be  ob- 
tained thereby,  to  (A)  American-owned  bid- 
ders and  (B>  bidders  from  countries  which 
permit  or  agree  to  permit  substantially 
equal  access  to  American  bidders  for  compa- 
rable diplomatic  and  consular  building 
projects:  provided  that,  generally  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  licensing 
and  other  qualifications  to  do  business  in 
the  country  in  which  the  contract  is  to  be 
performed  shall  not  be  deemed  a  limitation 
of  access  for  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
provided  further  that,  if  so  required  by  bi- 
lateral agreements  or  by  the  law  of  the  host 
country,  participation  may  be  available  to 
or  be  limited  to  host-country  bidders. 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  competi- 
tive status,  bids  qualifying  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  be  reduced  by  ten  percentum 
thereof. 

••(3)  A  determination  of  adequacy  of  com- 
petition will  be  made  after  advance  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  a  proposed  project 
to  this  section  and  receipt  from  not  less 
than  two  prospective  responsible  bidders  of 
intent  to  submit  a  bid  or  proposal.  If  compe- 
tition is  not  determined  to  be  adequate  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  contract(s)  may  be 
awarded  without  regard  to  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

•■(b)  Bidder  qualification  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality of  ownership,  the  burden  of  which 
shall  be  on  any  prospective  bidder,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

•(1)  Qualification  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  require  evidence  of:  perform- 
ance of  related  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  (A)  ownership  in  excess 
o*^  50  per  centum  by  United  States  citizens 
or  permanent  residents,  or  (B)  incorpora- 


tion in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
three  years  and  employment  of  United 
States  citizens  or  permanent  residents  in 
more  than  half  of  its  permanent  full-time 
professional  and  managerial  positions  in  the 
United  States. 

•<2)  Qualification  under  this  section  shall 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions at  the  time  bids  are  requested.  Deter- 
minations under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

••(c)  Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  in  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Foreign  Mission  as  defined  in 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  may.  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  Act.  only  be 
awarded  to  or  performed  by  bidders  qualify- 
ing under  section  (a)(1)(A)  above  or  bidders 
from  countries  which  permit  or  agree  to 
permit  substantially  equal  access  to  Ameri- 
can bidders  for  comparable  projects:  Provid- 
ed, That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  work 
to  be  performed  by  nationals  of  the  country 
for  which  the  contract  is  being  performed, 
otherwise  granted  the  right  of  entry  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary." 

UNITED  states  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  130.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  •Joint  resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization",  approved  July  H. 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  1928e).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  •In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  section  2,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  group  in  hosting  the  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly.". 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULATES 

Sec  131.  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act.  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  (Public  Law  97-241)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  language  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b):  ■,  to  the  extent  authorized  to 
do  so  by  each  foreign  government  involved. 
A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committtee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  such  foreign  government  authoriza- 
tion has  been  received,  and  the  progress 
achieved  with  respect  to  the  reopening  of 
consulates  in  those  respective  countries". 

DANGER  PAY 

Sec  132.  Section  5928  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'The  presence  of 
nonessential  personnel  or  dependents  shall 
not  preclude  payment  of  an  allowance 
under  this  section.  In  each  instance  where 
an  allowance  under  this  section  is  initiated 
or  terminated,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  action  taken 
and  the  circumstances  justifying  it.'". 

ESTABLISHING   THE   POSITION   OF  UNDER   SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec  133.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  •An  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes'",  approved 
May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  section  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs.""  after  "Management."';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 


"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  and  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2,  shall  be  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals having  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ag- 
ricultural Affairs  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  affairs,  including  United  States 
policy  toward  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities.". 

(b)  The  seventh  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs"  after  "Management". 

UNITED  STATES  EMBASSY  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

Sec  134.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $4,000,000 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and 
the  construction  of  additional  consular  fa- 
cilities and  for  certain  improvements  in  ex- 
isting consular  facilities,  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

SECURITY  OFFICERS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Act  of  June  28,  1955,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2666),  is  amended  by  re- 
designating the  present  text  as  subsection 
(a)  and  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

"(b)  Periods  of  service  by  security  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  while  performing  functions  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  periods  of 
service  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  8335(b),  8336(c)(1),  and 
8339(d)(1)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
persons  who  retire  under  chapter  83  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  2104  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4154)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (c): 

"(c)  The  3-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  in  the 
case  of  Department  of  State  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  Service  and  who  were 
initially  ineligible  for  conversion  under  that 
subsection  because  they  were  available  for 
worldwide  assignment  and  there  was  a  need 
for  their  services  in  the  Service,  but  as  to 
whom  subsequent  events  require  the  serv- 
ices of  these  members  (and  of  those  later 
employed  who  are  similarly  situated)  only 
or  primarily  for  domestic  functions.". 

EUROPEAN  SPACE  AGENCY 

Sec  136.  Section  11  of  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "European  Space  Research 
Organization  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"European  Space  Agency". 

UNITED  NATIONS  WORLD  ASSEMBLY  ON  AGING 

Sec    137.    (a)   That    the    Congress    finds 

that— 

(1)  in  1977  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tions called  for  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
vene a  world  assembly  on  Aging; 

(2)  the  United  Nations  world  assembly  on 
Aging  was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from 
July  26  to  August  6.  1982,  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  Vienna  International  Plan  of 
Action  on  Aging  on  August  6,  1982,  which 
called  for  the  development  of  policies  de- 


signed to  enhance  the  individual  lives  of  the 
aging  and  to  allow  the  aging  to  enjoy  their 
advancing  years  in  peace,  health,  and  securi- 
ty; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
on  December  3,  1982,  unanimously  endorsed 
the  World  Assembly  International  Plan  of 
Action;  and 

(4)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  adopting  the  plan,  called  upon 
governments  to  make  continuous  efforts  to 
implement  the  principles  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Plan  of  Action  as 
adopted  by  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  steps 

to— 

(1)  encourage  government-wide  participa- 
tioin  in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  World  Assembly  and  planning  for  the 
scheduled  review  in  1985  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  implementation  of  the  Vienna 
International  Plan  of  Action  on  Aging; 

(2)  encourage  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  research  on  aging 
among  the  States,  the  Federal  Government, 
international  organizations,  and  other  na- 
tions; 

(3)  encourage  greater  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  responding  to  the  concerns  of 
the  aging;  and 

(4)  inform  developing  nations  that  the 
United  States  Government  recognizes  aging 
as  an  important  issue,  requiring  close  and 
sustained  attention  in  national  and  regional 
development  plans. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  138.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  116(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  which  were  carried  out 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102,  $1,500,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  $1,500,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred  under 
subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  grants,  contracts,  agreements, 
permits,  licenses,  privileges,  and  other  ac- 
tions which  have  been  issued,  granted, 
made,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  in  the 
performance  of  any  function  transferred 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  in  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  in 
accordance  with  law  by  any  authorized  offi- 
cial, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(2)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any 
office,  bureau,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State  all  officers,  em- 
ployees, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  proper- 
ty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 


marily   in    connection   with    any    function 
transferred  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

PREPUBLICATION  REVIEW  OF  WRITINGS  OF 
FORMER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  139.  The  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  may  not,  before 
April  15,  1984,  enforce,  issue,  or  implement 
any  rule,  regulation,  directive,  policy,  deci- 
sion, or  order  which  (1)  would  require  any 
officer  or  employee  to  submit,  after  termi- 
nation of  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment, his  or  her  wTitings  for  prepublication 
review  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  is  different  from  the  rules, 
regulations,  directives,  policies,  decisions,  or 
orders  (relating  to  prepublication  review  of 
such  writings)  in  effect  on  March  1,  1983. 

AUDIT  OF  POSITIONS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
AGENCIES 

Sec  140.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  shall  provide  for  an 
independent  position  classification  audit  of 
a  significant  portion  of  Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions in  the  agencies  employing  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system.  The  study,  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, shall  take  expressly  into  account  job 
factors  relating  to  service  abroad  and  to  the 
compensation  practices  applicable  to  United 
States  citizens  employed  abroad  by  United 
States  corporations;  and  shall  include  con- 
clusions on  the  pay  comparability  of  For- 
eign Service  and  Civil  Service  positions  car- 
rying similar  responsibilities  and  requiring 
similar  expertise  and  experience. 

JUSTICE  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  SLAIN  AMERICAN 
CHURCHWOMEN  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec  141.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  On  December  2,  1980,  four  United 
States  citizen  churchwomen  were  murdered 
in  El  Salvador. 

(2)  The  certification  law  (Public  Law  97- 
113)  requires  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  make  •good  faith  efforts  both  to 
investigate  the  murders  ....  and  to  bring 
to  justice  those  responsible  for  those  mur- 
ders" before  aid  to  El  Salvador  can  contin- 
ue. 

(3)  The  Administration's  current  certifica- 
tion report  admits  to  disappointing 
progress"  in  the  case  and  concedes  a  '•virtu- 
al breakdown  in  criminal  justice"  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

(4)  The  prosecution  of  those  accused  of 
the  murders  of  the  four  American  church- 
women  has  been  plagued  by  consistent  ne- 
glect, professional  incompetence,  and  a 
steadfast  unwillingness  to  enforce  El  Salva- 
dor law. 

(5)  The  vigorous  prosecution  and  effective 
trial  of  those  accused  of  murdering  the  four 
churchwomen  will  promote  criminal  justice 
throughout  El  Salvador  and  encourage  simi- 
lar efforts  to  pursue  the  murderers  of  other 
American  citizens,  Salvadoran  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Salvadoran  civilians. 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  call  upon 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador— 

(A)  to  appoint  a  special  prosecuting  attor- 
ney to  oversee  the  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  murdering  the 
four  American  churchwomen  and  to  prepare 
a  thorough  and  effective  prosecution 
against  them,  and 
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assure  the  United  States  Govem- 
qhat  those  accused  will  be  brought 
jury  trial  by  December  2.  1983. 
TITLE  11— UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

SHORT  TITLE 

201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
States  Information  Agency  Author- 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985". 

OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  19S4  AND  1985 

202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
for  the  United  States  Informa- 

$644,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
._  $636,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
carry  out  international  information, 
onal,    cultural,    and    exchange    pro- 
.„  under  the  United  States  Information 
Equcational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
of  1977,  and  other  purposes  author- 
law.  Not  less  than  $1,000,000  in  fiscal 
.  and  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985 
earmtwked  for  the  employment  of 
professional    internal    auditors    for 
..ted  States  Information  Agency  in 
of  any  internal  auditors  employed  by 
IJnited    States    Information    Agency 
fiscal  year  1983. 

ALLOWANCES  FOR  AGENCY 
STATIONED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

203.  Section  804  of  the  United  States 

and  Educational  Exchange  Act 

(22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended— 

striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
...  (19); 
^  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and"  at 
^  of  paragraph  <20);  and 
ly  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
.^..  (21)  reading  as  follows: 
notwithstanding  section  529  of  title 

. States  Code,  and  section  5536  of 

United  States  Code,  grant  to  each  of 
e  than  five  employees  assigned  to 
New  York,  New  York,  and  required 
of  important  representational   re- 
gies to  live  in  the  extraordinarily 
area  immediately  surrounding  the 

of  the  United  Nations  in  New 

New  York,  an  allowance  of  the  same 

!  nd  amount  provided  to  employees  of 

f  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 

Nations  pursuant  to  section  9(1)  of 

qnited   Nations   Participation   Act   of 

U.S.C.  287e-l(l).". 

LEASING  AUTHORITY  FOR  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

204.  Section  801(3)  of  the  United 
Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1471(3))  is 
._  by  striking  out  "ten  years  '  and  in- 
in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five  years". 

FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

..  205.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 

I  nited  States  Information  Agency  for 

3f  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  not 

$31,300,000  shall  be  available  only 

grant  for  use  in  carrying  out  its  pur- 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGES 

Sec   206.  (a)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
for  the  United  States  Informa- 

„ for  the  fiscal  year  1984  not  less 

100,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
for  the  Pulbright  Academic  Ex- 
chante  Programs  and  the  International  Vis- 
itor 1  Togram,  not  less  than  $3,729,000  shall 
be  atailable  only  for  grants  for  the  Hum- 
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phrey  Fellowship  Program,  and  not  more 
than  $7,100,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Private  Sector  Program.  Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Program  shall  be  available  only 
for  grants  to  private  not-for-profit  cultural 
or  exchange-of-persons  organizations  or  ac- 
credited colleges  and  universities.  Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  enhancements  of  United  States  libraries 
overseas  and  programs  providing  support 
services  to  foreign  students  studying,  or  in- 
tending to  study,  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  not  less 
than  $123,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  for  the  Fulbright  Academic  Ex- 
change Programs  and  the  International  Vis- 
itor Program,  and  not  less  than  $4,435,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  grants  for  the 
Humphrey  Fellowship  Program. 

(c)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Private  Sector  Program  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  foreign  travel  by  any  United 
States  citizen  who,  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ding  the  date  of  the  proposed  foreign  travel, 
shall  have  made  two  or  more  trips  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Program.  The  foregoing  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  foreign  trips  shall 
not  apply  to  escort  interpreters  accompany- 
ing delegations,  to  artists  accompanying  ex- 
hibitions, or  to  persons  engaging  in  theatri- 
cal or  musical  performances.  The  limita- 
tions on  foreign  travel  also  shall  not  apply 
to  the  full-time  staff  of  the  recipient  organi- 
zations if  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  the  travel  by  a  staff  person  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
grant  program  and  so  certifies  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(dxl)  Prom  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Program,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  may  make  grants;  subject 
to  all  applicable  guidelines  and  notification 
requirements,  to  youth  and  youth  service 
organizations  in  support  of  activities  to  pro- 
mote participation  by  A.Tierican  young 
people  in  the  activities  of  International 
Youth  Year.  Activities  to  be  supported  shall 
involve  exchange  of  persons 

(2)  No  organization  shall  be  designated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
Agency  thereof,  as  the  official  United  States 
Commission  or  Committee  for  United  States 
participation  in  International  Youth  Year 
unless  (i)  the  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  open  to  all  major  youth  and  youth 
service  organizations,  (ii)  the  charter  of 
such  organization  provides  that  the  organi- 
zation will  have  full  financial  responsibility 
for  its  own  assets,  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  (iii)  the  composition  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  the  voting  strength  of  organiza- 
tions on  the  Governing  Board  reflects  size 
of  the  membership  of  the  constituent  youth 
or  youth  service  organizations 

(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  or- 
ganization to  coordinate  or  plan  for  United 
States  participation  in  International  Youth 
Year  which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (d)(2) 

(4)  In  the  event  two  or  more  eligible  orga- 
nizations seek  recognition  as  the  official 
United  States  Commission  or  Committee  on 
International  Youth  Year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  designate  one  organization  as  the 


official  organization.  In  designating  the  offi- 
cial organization  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  give  major  weight  to  the  number  of 
young  people  who  are  members  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations. 

CHARTER  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec  207.  The  Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  108  the  following: 

Sec  109.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  there  is  established  in  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  or  in 
such  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  shall  determine,  a 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  -Bureau").  The  Bureau  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  managing,  coordinating  and  over- 
seeing programs  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  administered  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

••(1)  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Educational 
Exchange  Program  which,  by  promoting  the 
exchange  of  scholars,  researchers,  students, 
trainees,  teachers,  instructors,  and  profes- 
sors, between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 102(a)(1)  of  this  Act; 

■•(2)  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellowship 
Program  which  finances  (A)  study  at  Ameri- 
can universities  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  including  study  in  degree  granting 
programs,  and  (B)  participation  in  fellow- 
ships, internships,  or  other  programs  in 
American  governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal institutions  for  public  managers  and 
other  individuals  from  the  less  developed 
countries; 

■(3)  the  International  Visitors  Program 
which  provides  grants  for  short-term  visits 
to  the  United  States  for  foreign  nationals 
who  are,  or  have  the  potential  to  be,  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields  in  their  own  coun- 
tries; 

(4)  the  American  Cultural  Centers  and 
Libraries  which  make  available  at  selected 
foreign  locations,  books,  films,  sound  record- 
ings, and  other  materials  about  the  United 
States,  its  people  and  culture,  and  about 
other  topics; 

(5)  the  American  Overseas  Schools  Pro- 
gram which  provides  financial  assistance  to 
the  operations  of  American-sponsored 
schools  overseas; 

•■(6)  the  American  Studies  Program,  which 
fosters  and  supports  the  study  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  people  and  culture,  in  foreign 
countries;  and 

"(7)  a  program  of  working  with  private, 
not-for-profit  groups  through  contracts, 
grants,  or  cooperative  agreements,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  102  of  this  Act.  so  as  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations  engaged  in  implement- 
ing and  enhancement  exchange-of-persons 
programs. 

•■(b)  The  President,  or  his  designee,  shall 
insure  that  all  programs  under  the  aut.ior- 
ity  of  the  Bureau  shall  maintain  their  non- 
political  character  and  shall  be  balanced 
and  representative  of  the  diversity  of  Amer- 
ican political,  social,  and  cultural  life.  The  | 
President,  or  his  designee,  shall  insure  that 
academic  and  cultural  programs  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  shall  maintain 
their  scholarly  integrity  and  shall  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  academic  excellence  or 
artistic  achievement. 

"(c)  The  Bureau  shall  administer  no  pro- 
grams except  those  operating  under  the  au- 


thority of  this  Act  and  consistent  with  its 
purposes.". 

NOTIFICATION  OF  REPROGRAMINGS  AND  GRANTS 

Sec  208.  Title  VII  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476-1477b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec  705.  (a)  Unless  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  are  notified  fifteen  days 
in  advance  of  a  proposed  reprograming, 
funds  appropriated  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  not  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  through  any  such 
reprograming  of  funds— 

"(1)  which  creates  new  programs; 

"(2)  which  eliminates  a  program,  project, 
or  activity; 

••(3)  which  increases  funds  or  personnel  by 
any  means  for  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted 
by  the  Congress; 

■■(4)  which  relocates  an  office  or  employ- 
ees; 

"(5)  which  reorganizes  offices,  programs, 
or  activities;  or 

••(6)  which  involves  a  reprograming  in 
excess  of  $250,000  or  10  per  centum,  which- 
ever is  less,  and  which  (A)  augments  exist- 
ing programs,  projects,  or  activities,  (B)  re- 
duces by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  funding 
for  any  existing  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty, or  personnel  approved  by  the  Congress, 
or  (C)  results  from  any  general  savings  from 
a  reduction  in  personnel  which  would  result 
in  a  change  in  existing  programs,  activities, 
or  projects  approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  In  addition,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  may  award  program  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  only  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  are  notified  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  grant.". 

FUNDS  FOR  UNITED  STATES-GERMAN  TEENAGE 
EXCHANGE 

Sec  209.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
to  carry  out  a  United  States-German  teen- 
age exchange  sponsored  by  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  West 
German  Bundestag. 

FUNDING  FOR  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
TSUKUBA,  JAPAN  EXPOSITION  1985 

Sec  210.  In  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready authorized  for  Tsukuba.  Japan  Expo- 
1  sition  1985,  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition.  These  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  appropriations  are 
made,  and  when  the  funds  are  appropriated 
they  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  USIA  FILM  ENTITLED  "THANKSGIVING  IN 
PESHAWAR" 

Sec  211.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501(a),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  section  206  of  this  Act,  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Education  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461(a))- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Thanks- 
giving in  Peshawar";  and 

(2)  upon  evidence  that  necessary  United 
States  rights  and  licenses  have  been  secured 


and  paid  for  by  the  person  seeking  domestic 
release  of  the  film,  the  Administrator  shall 
reimburse  the  Director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agency  in  making  that  master  copy 
available,  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

FUNDS  FOR  OFFICIAL  RECEPTIONS  AND 
ENTERTAINMENT  EXPENSES 

Sec  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  not  more  than  $20,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1984  or  fiscal  year  1985  shall  be  avail- 
able for  domestic  representation  or  enter- 
tainment expenses,  including  official  recep- 
tions. 

PROHIBITION  OF  LOBBYING  WITH  UNITED 
STATES  FUNDS 

Sec  213.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  lobbying  or  propaganda 
which  is  directed  to  influence  public  policy 
decisions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  locality  thereof. 

UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AUDIT 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  214.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  after  "Small  Business  Administra- 
tion," the  following:  "the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,". 

TITLE  III— BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  302.  Section  8(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Board 
of  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
(22  U.S.C.  2877(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  $111,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$106,055,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$111,251,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.". 

BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  RETIREES  AND  SURVIV- 
ING SPOUSES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE/RADIO  LIBERTY.  INCORPORATED 

Sec  303.  The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  RETIREES  AND  SURVIV- 
ING SPOUSES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE/RADIO  LIBERTY.  INCORPORATED 

"Sec  12.  Notwithstanding  section  8(b), 
amounts  described  in  such  section  and  held 
in  reserve,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000, 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  and 
amounts  in  such  account  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  only  to  en- 
hance the  pensions  and  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments of  individuals  who  retired  from  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated, 
before  January  1.  1976,  and  the  benefits  to 
which  surviving  spouses  of  employees  of 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Incorpo- 
rated, are  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  credita- 
ble service  of  such  employees  rendered 
before  J a.iuary  1,  1976.". 


POLICY  ON  BROADCASTS  OF  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE/ 
RADIO  LIBERTY,  INCORPORATED  AND  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA  CONCERNING  SOVIET  RELIGIOUS  PER- 
SECUTION 

Sec  304.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  RFE/RL.  Incorporated  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty)  and  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA) 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  news  and  edi- 
torial coverage  of  the  increasing  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
the  declining  levels  of  Jewish  emigration, 
and  are  encouraged  to  intensify  their  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

BALTIC  DIVISION 

Sec  305.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  approporiated  pursuant  to  subsection  302 
of  this  act  may  be  used  unless— 

(1)  the  Estonian.  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
radio  services  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  are  organized  as  a  separate  division 
within  Radio  Liberty;  and 

(2)  that  they  begin  broadcasts  under  a 
name  which  would  accurately  reflect  United 
States  policy  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  GAINS 

Sec  306.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  which, 
because  of  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates,  is  ifi  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  budgeted 
level  of  operation  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated,  may,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1983,  be  merged  with 
and  made  available  for  the  same  time  period 
and  same  purposes  as  amounts  appropriated ' 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act", 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
there  has  been  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Endowment")  which  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Endowment,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
are— 

( 1 )  to  encourage  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world  through  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives,  including  activities 
which  promote  the  individual  rights  and 
freedoms,  including  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  which  are  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  democratic  institutions; 

(2)  to  facilitate  exchanges  between  United 
States  private  sector  groups  (especially  the 
two  major  American  political  parties,  labor, 
and  business)  and  democratic  groups 
abroad; 

(3)  to  promote  United  States  nongovern^ 
mental  participation,  especially  through  the 
two  major  American  political  parties,  labor, 
business,  and  other  private  sector  groups,  in 
democratic  training  programs  and  demo- 
cratic institution-building  abroad; 

(4)  to  strengthen  democratic  electoral 
processes  abroad  through  timely  measures 
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ability  insurance  requirements"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 


TITLE  VI-THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

SHORT  TITLE 


"Sec  119.  EnjANGERED  Species.— (a)  The 
Congress  finds  the  survival  of  many  animal 
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{  RANTS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT 

.„. .  (a)  The  Director  of  the  United 

Information  Agency  shall  make  an 

to  the  Endowment  with  funds 

to  the  Agency  for  the  'Sala- 

:  Expenses"  account  and  the  Secre- 

Lbor  may  make  grants  to  the  En- 

with   funds  appropriated  to  the 

„nt  of  Labor  to  enable  the  Endow- 

I  arry  out  its  purposes  as  specified 

402(b).  Such  grants  shall  be  made 

to  a  grant  agreement  between  the 

Dr  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Endowment  which  requires  that 

„  will  only  be  used  for  activities 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Endow- 

^.......^w  are  consistent   with   the 

described  in  section  402(b),  that 

will  allocate  funds  in  ac- 

with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 

the   Endowment   will   otherwise 

ith  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

agreement  may  not  require  the 

to  comply  with  requirements 

those  specified  in  this  title. 

so  granted  may  be  used  by  the 

„  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 

_  section  402(b),  and  otherwise  ap- 

limitations    on    the    purposes    for 

appropriated   to   the   United 

Information  Agency  or  the  Depart- 

:jibor,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 

not  apply  to  funds  granted  to  the 


-.ing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
he  Endowment  an  agency  or  estab- 
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Affairs; 
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Affairs; 
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Trade  Union  Institute;  and 
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.,^    enterpri.se   development    pro- 
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or  THE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  GRANTS 

(a)  Grants  may  be  made  to  the 

...  under  this  title  only  if  the  En- 

._  agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 

ipecified   in   this   section   and   else- 

this  title. 

The  Endowment  may  only  provide 
,  for  programs  of  private  sector 
;  ind  may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 


(2)  The  Endowment  may  provide  funding 
only  for  programs  which  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  402(b). 

(c)  Officers  of  the  Endowment  may  not  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Endowment 
during  the  period  of  their  employment  by 
the  Endowment. 

{d)(l)  The  Endowment  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Endow- 
ment shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
member  of  the  Board,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Endowment,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual, except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(e)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audits  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Endowment  are  normally 
kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Endowment  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audits  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  any 
assets  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  subsection  (h).  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  in- 
clude such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  Endowment's  assets  and 
liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  changes  therein  during  the  year, 
supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by  a  stat- 
ment  of  the  Endowments  income  and  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of 
the  application  of  funds,  together  with  the 
independent  auditors  opinion  of  those 
statements. 

(f)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Endowment  for  each  fiscal  year  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  such  principles  and  proce- 
dures and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Endowment 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  En- 
dowment pertaining  to  its  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit; 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  any  assets  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custo- 
dians. All  such  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  papers  and  property  of  the  En- 
dowment shall  remain  in  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Endowment. 

(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  conditions  of  the  Endowment, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 


program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
this  title.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  President  and  to  the  Endow- 
ment at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
(g)(1)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  that 
each  recipient  of  assistance  provided 
through  the  Endowment  under  this  title 
keeps  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Endowment  shall  ensure  that  it. 
or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  provided 
through  the  Endowment  under  this  title. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpose. 

(h)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year,  the  Endowment  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  include  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  report  of  the  Endow- 
ment's operations,  activities,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  accomplishments  under  this  title 
and  may  include  such  recommendations  as 
the  Endowment  deems  appropriate.  The 
Board  members  and  officers  of  the  Endow- 
ment shall  be  available  to  testify  before  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  report,  the  report  of  any 
audit  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f).  or  any  other  matter 
which  any  such  committee  may  determine. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Sec  405.  No  individual  may  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  an  officer  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  no  individ- 
ual may  be  eligible  for  employment  by  the 
Endowment,  if  such  individual  has  engaged 
in  any  intelligence  activity  since  1963. 
compensation  and  travel  expenses 

Sec  406.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  title,  no  member  of  the  Board,  officer 
or  staff  member  of  the  Endowment,  other 
than  an  elected  Member  of  Congress,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  or  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  for  travel  made 
in  connection  with  the  Endowment  while 
such  person  is  serving  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Missions  Amendments  Act  of 
1983". 

requirement  for  liability  insurance 

Sec  502.  Section  6  of  the  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "The 
President  shall,  by  regulation,  establish  li- 


ability insurance  requirements"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, establish  liability  insurance  require- 
ments which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
afford  adequate  compensation  to  victims 
and  which  are";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions". 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  503.  Title  II  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  204  the  following; 

"ENFORCEMENT  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  204A.  (a)(1)  The  head  of  a  foreign 
mission  shall  notify  promptly  the  Director 
of  the  lapse  or  termination  of  any  liability 
insurance  coverage  held  by  a  member  of  the 
mission,  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  such 
member,  or  by  an  individual  described  in 
section  19  of  the  Convention  on  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations  of 
February  13,  1946. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  head  of  each  foreign  mission  shall 
prepare   and    transmit    to    the    Director   a 
report  including  a  list  of  motor  vehicles,  ves- 
sels, and  aircraft  registered  in  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  mission,  members 
of  the  families  of  such  members,  individuals 
described  in  section  19  of  the  Convention  on 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  February  13,  1946,  and  by  the  mis- 
sion itself.  Such  list  shall  set  forth  for  each 
such  motor  vehicle,  or  aircraft— 
"(A)  the  jurisdiction  in  which  registered; 
"(B)  the  name  of  the  insured; 
"(C)  the  name  of  the  insurance  company; 
"(D)  the  insurance  policy  number  and  the 
extent  of  insurance  coverage;  and 

"(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Director  finds  that  a 
member  of  a  foreign  mission,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  such  member,  or  an  individual 
described  in  section  19  of  the  Convention  on 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  February  13,  1946— 

"(1)  is  at  fault  for  personal  injury,  death, 
or  property  damage  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft 
in  the  United  States, 
"(2)  is  not  covered  by  liability  insurance, 

"(3)  has  not  satisfied  a  court -rendered 
judgment  against  him  or  is  not  legally 
liable. 

the  Director  shall  impose  a  surcharge  or  fee 
on  the  foreign  mission  of  which  such 
member  or  individual  is  a  part,  amounting 
to  the  unsatisfied  portion  of  the  judgment 
rendered  against  such  member  or  individual 
or,  in  the  case  of  no  court-rendered  judg- 
ment, an  estimated  amount  of  damages  in- 
curred by  the  victim.  The  payment  of  any 
such  surcharge  or  fee  shall  be  available  only 
for  compensation  of  the  victim  or  his  estate. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  head  of  a  foreign  mission" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  ascribed  to 
the  term  'head  of  a  mission'  in  article  1  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  of  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions of  April  18,  1961;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  members  of  a  mission'  and 
•family'  shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  as- 
cribed to  them  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  2  of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act.". 


TITLE  VI— THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Asia  Foundation  Act". 

FINDING 

Sec  602.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Asia  Foundation,  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  incorporated  in  1954  in 
the  State  of  California,  has  long  been  active 
in  promoting  Asian-American  friendship 
and  cooperation  and  in  lending  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  Asians  in  their  own 
efforts  to  develop  more  open,  more  just,  and 
more  democractic  societies; 

(2)  The  Asia  Foundation's  commitment  to 
strengthening  indigenous  Asian  institutions 
which  further  stable  national  development, 
constructive  social  change,  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  cooperative  international 
relationships  is  fully  consistent  with  and 
supportive  of  long-term  United  States  inter- 
ests in  Asia; 

(3)  The  Asia  Foundation,  as  a  private  or- 
ganization, is  able  to  conduct  programs  in 
response  to  Asian  initiatives  that  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  for  an  official  United 
States  instrumentality,  and  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion in  Asia  to  respond  quickly  and  flexibly 
to  meet  new  opportunities; 

(4)  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Asia  Foundation  to  long-range 
United  States  foreign  policy  interests,  the 
United  States  Government  has,  through  a 
variety  of  agencies,  provided  financial  sup- 
port for  the  Asia  Foundation;  and 

(5)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  further  strengthening  of 
Asian-American  friendship  and  cooperation, 
to  establish  a  more  permanent  mechanism 
for  United  States  Government  financial 
support  for  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
Asia  Foundation,  while  preserving  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  Foundation. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
make  an  annual  grant  to  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion with  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  604.  Such  grants  shall  be  in  general 
support  of  the  Foundation's  programs  and 
operations.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  set 
forth  in  a  grant  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Asia  Foundation. 

(b)  If  funds  made  available  to  the  Asia 
Foundation  pursuant  to  this  title  or  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  provision  of  law  are.  with 
the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  making  the  funds  available,  invested 
by  the  Foundation  or  any  of  its  subgrantees 
pending  disbursement,  the  resulting  interest 
is  not  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  if  that  interest  is  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  made 
available. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  604.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
grants  to  the  Asia  Foundation  pursuant  to 
this  title  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  VII— INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Sec  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Environment  Protection  Act 
of  1983  ' 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Sec  702.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  is  amended  further  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec  119.  EhjANGERED  Species.— (a)  The 
Congress  finds  the  survival  of  many  animal 
and  plant  species  is  endangered  by  over- 
hunting,  by  the  presence  of  toxic  chemicals 
in  water,  air  and  soil,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  habitats.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  extinction  of  animal  and  plant  species  is 
an  irreparable  loss  with  potentially  serious 
environmental  and  economic  consequences 
for  developing  and  developed  countries 
alike.  Accordingly,  the  preservation  of 
animal  and  plant  species  through  the  regu- 
lation of  the  hunting  and  trade  in  endan- 
gered species,  through  limitations  on  the 
pollution  of  natural  ecosystems,  and 
through  the  protection  of  wildlife  habitats 
should  be  an  important  objective  of  the 
United  States  development  assistance. 

"(b)  In  order  to  preserve  biological  diversi- 
ty, the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance urvler  this  part  to  assist  countries 
in  protecting  and  maintaining  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  in  developing  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement and  plant  conservation  programs. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish 
and  maintain  wildlife  sanctuaries,  reserves, 
and  parks;  to  enact  and  enforce  anti-poach- 
ing  measures;  and  to  identify,  study,  and 
catalog  animal  and  plant  species,  especially 
in  tropical  environments. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  develop  a  United 
States  strategy,  including  specific  policies 
and  programs,  to  protect  and  conserve  bio- 
logical diversity  in  developing  countries. 

"(d)  Each  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 634(a)  of  this  Act  shall  include,  in  a 
separate  volume,  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  subsection.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  United  States  strategy  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  biological  diversity  in  de- 
veloping countries.". 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EXCHANGES 

Sec  703.  Section  102  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  final  comma,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following; 

••(11)  interchanges  and  visits  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  scien- 
tists, scholars,  leaders,  and  other  experts  in 
the  fields  of  environmental  science  and  en- 
vironmental management.". 

Sec.  704.  Of  the  amount  by  which  expend- 
itures for  the  Fulbright  Academic  Exchange 
Programs,  for  the  Humphrey  Fellowship 
Program,  and  the  International  Visitor  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  fiscal  year 
1985  exceeds  the  expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1 982,  5  per  centum  shall 
be  used  to  finance  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  section  703  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  VIII-SOVIET-EASTERN  EURO- 
PEAN RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Soviet-Eastern    European    Research    and. 
Training  Act  of  1983 '. 
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BINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares 


linowledge,  independently,  veri- 
.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
countries  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
..  the  furtherance  of  our  national 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
trie  prudent  management  of  our  do- 
airs: 

development  and  maintenance  of 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
^ean  countries  depends  upon  the 
capability  for  advanced  research  by 
ained  and  experienced  specialists, 
for  service  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
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training: 
._  research; 

dissemination  of  research  data, 
and  findings: 

and  collaboration  among  Gov- 

and  private  specialists:  and 

experience   of   the   Soviet 

Eastern  European  countries  by 

specialists  including  on-site  con- 

idvanced  training  and  research  to 

practicable:  and 
s  In  the  national  interest  for  the 
States   Government    to    provide    a 
.„  of  financial  support  for  the 
described  in  this  section  and  to 
the  financial  support  for  those 
which    is    currently    being    fur- 
Federal.  State,  local,  regional,  and 
Agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
thereby  to  stabilize  the  conduct  of 
itions  on  a  national  scale,  consist- 
on  a  long  range  unclassified  basis. 

DEFINITIONS 

..  As  used  in  this  title- 
term  •institution  of  higher  educa- 
the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
and 
,._  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Eistem  European  Studies  Advisory 
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OF  THE  SOVIET-EASTERN 
STUDIES  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(a)  There  is  established  within 

of  State  the  Soviet-Eastern 

..  Studies  Advisory  Board  which 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
;tary  of  Education,  the  Librarian  of 
.  the  President  of  the  American  As- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
..  of  the  Association  of  American 
ties.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 


Tie 
tue 
me  iting 
A(  visory 


Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 

Chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least 

each  year.  Three  members  of 

Board    shall    constitute    a 


_  Secretary  of  State  may  detail  per- 
)f  the  Department  of  State  to  pro- 

and  clerical  assistance  to  the 

Board  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
title. 

Advisory  Board  shall  recommend 

jies  for  the  advancement  of  the 

._  of  this  Act.  In  proposing  recipi- 

grants  under  this  title,  the  Advisory 

iiall  give  the  highest  priority  to  na- 

c  rganizations  with  an  interest  and  ex- 

in  conducting  and  disseminating  re- 
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search  and  training  concerning  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  In  making  its 
recommendations,  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
emphasize  the  development  of  a  stable, 
long-term  research  program. 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  PAYMENTS 

Sec  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board,  shall 
make  payments,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  out  of  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)(1)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  develop  and  keep 
current  a  research  agenda  of  fundamental 
research  dealing  with  major  policy  issues 
and  questions  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an development;  and 

(B)  to  conduct  a  national  research  pro- 
gram at  the  postdoctoral  or  equivalent  level 
in  accordance  with  that  agenda,  such  pro- 
gram to  include— 

(i)  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  research  program  and  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  contracts  from  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education  and 
not-for-profit  corporations,  which  contracts 
shall  contain  shared-cost  provisions;  and 

(ii)  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  such  re- 
search projects  as  the  respective  institutions 
determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  after  reviewing  the 
proposals  submitted  under  clause  (i). 

One  part  of  the  payments  made  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  graduate,  postdoctoral,  and  teaching  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  and  related  stud- 
ies, such  program— 

(i)  to  be  coordinated  with  the  research 
program  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(ii)  to  be  conducted,  on  a  shared-cost  basis 
at  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

(iii)  to  include— 

(I)  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  fellowship  program  and  the  solicitation 
of  applications  for  fellowships  from  quali- 
fied institutions  of  higher  education  and 
qualified  individuals:  and 

(II)  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  as 
the  respective  institution  determines  will 
best  serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  after  reviewing  applications  submitted 
under  subclause  ( I ):  and 

(B)  to  disseminate  research,  data,  and 
findings  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
studies  and  related  fields  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  respective  institu- 
tion determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  provide  fellowship  support  for 
American  specialists  in  the  fields  of  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  studies  and  related 
studies  to  conduct  advanced  research  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  data  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries;  and 

(B)  to  condUfct  seminars,  conferences,  and 
other  similar  workshops  designed  to  facili- 
tate research  collaboration  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  and  relat- 
ed studies. 

(4)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
specialized  programs  in  advanced  training 
and  research  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 


countries  of  Eastern  Europe  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate access  for  American  specialists  to  re- 
search institutes,  personnel,  archives,  docu- 
mentation, and  other  research  and  training 
resources  located  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  Eastern  European 
countries. 

(5)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  support  lan- 
guage training  in  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean languages.  Such  payments  shall  in- 
clude grants  to  individuals  to  pursue  such 
training  and  to  summer  language  institutes 
operated  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Preference  shall  be  given  for  Russian 
language  studies. 

(6)  Payments  may  be  made  to  carry  out 
other  research  and  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

applications:  payments  to  eligible 
organizations 
Sec  806.  (a)  Any  institution  seeking  fund- 
ing under  this  title  -shall  prepare  and  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
once  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  payments  will  be  used  in  ac 
cordance  with  section  705:  and 

(2)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  such  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  under  this  title,  and  (B)  to  insure 
the  verification  of  the  costs  of  the  continu- 
ing education  and  research  programs  con 
ducted  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  or 
deny  any  application  for  whatever  reasons 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way  of 
reimbusement.  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  ot  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

REPORT 

Sec  807.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  an  institution  receives  assistance 
under  this  title  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
such  institution  supported  by  such  assist- 
ance and  an  accounting  of  any  such  assist- 
ance used  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
of  such  institution,  if  such  administrative 
expenses  represent  more  than  10  percent  of 
such  assistance,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Advisory  Board  deems 
advisable. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec  808.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
may  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction  or  research,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  809.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102.  $5,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec  810.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  its  date  of  enact- 
ment. 
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TITLE  IX— UNITED  STATES-INDIA  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  CULTURAL,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. AND  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States-India  Endowment  for  Cul- 
tural, Educational,  and  Scientific  Coopera- 
tion Act". 

THE  endowment 

Sec  902.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-India  Endowment 
for  Cultural.  Educational,  and  Scientific  Co- 
operation (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Endowment")  which  would  provide 
grants  and  other  assistance  for  exchanges  of 
persons  for  cultural,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purposes  and  for  programs  for  jointly 
scholarly  cooperation. 

USE  OF  EXCESS  UNITED  STATES  OWNED  RUPEES 
TO  CAPITALIZE  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec  903.  Subject  to  applicable  require- 
ments concerning  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  for  United  States  owned  foreign 
currencies,  the  President  may  make  avail- 
able to  the  Endowment,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement  authorized  by  section 
902.  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $250,000,000  in 
foreign  currencies  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  India.  Such 
use  may  include  investment  in  order  to  gen- 
erate interest  which  would  be  retained  by 
the  Endowment  and  used  to  support  ex- 
change and  research  programs  pursuant  to 
that  agreement. 

TITLE  X-PEACE  CORPS  STRATEGY 
COMMISSION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Peace  Corps  Strategy  Commission  Act". 

FINDINGS 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  a  valuable  and  well- 
accepted  program  by  establishing  person-to- 
person  relationships  between  Americans 
and  host  country  partners  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  these  other  countries, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  through  the 
provision  of  skilled  manpower: 

(2)  relations  among  countries  have 
changed  significantly  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Third 
World  countries  have  changed  accordingly; 

(3)  at  a  time  when  conflict  and  alienation 
among  countries  are  increasing  and  poverty 
is  part  of  the  conflict,  the  mutual  assistance 
and  learning  that  the  Peace  Corps  fosters 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Third  World  countries  have  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  asset  to  promoting 
world  peace  and  friendship;  and 

(4)  in  the  light  of  these  changes,  the  pur- 
pose and  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  Peace  Corps  utilizes  its  experience  to 
face  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Sec  1002.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  Commission— 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  potential  and  future 
role  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  commemorates 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,   in   particular 

by— 

(A)  evaluating  the  accomplishments  and 
experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  since  its  es- 
tablishment; and 

(B)  examining  options  for  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  Peace  Corps  which  ensure 
that  the  purpose  and  prog'-ams  of  the  Peace 


Corps  are  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
in  development  and  relationships  among 
peoples;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  public  participation  in 
the  evaluation  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
especially  from  individuals  and  private 
sector  organizations  and  institutions,  and  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  importance 
of  volunteer  service  through  a  Peace  Corps 
that  contributes  to  development  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  relations 
among  peoples  at  the  local  level. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  1003.  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps  Strate- 
gy Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  1004.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  establishment  in  1961,  exam- 
ining such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  impact  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  in 
developing  countries: 

(B)  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  from 
the  experience  gained  abroad  by  Peace 
Corps  volunteers; 

(C)  the  appropriateness  of  volunteer, 
staff,  and  financial  resources  available  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
performing  its  purpose  effectively; 

(D)  the  appropriateness  of  the  selection 
and  training  of  volunteers  and  staff  for 
their  work  abroad  and  at  the  Peace  Corps 
offices  in  the  United  States;  and 

(E)  the  relationship  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
other  public  and  private,  domestic  and 
international  organizations:  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  future  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  examining  such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  changing  needs  of  other  countries 
and  how  to  adjust  the  programs  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  those  needs; 

(B)  the  changing  needs  of  Americans  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples and  countries,  and  how  to  adjust  the 
programs  of  the  Peace  Corps  accordingly; 

(C)  the  needs  of  individual  volunteers 
both  during  their  service  and  after  return- 
ing from  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  Peace 
Corps; 

(D)  the  volunteer  and  staff  manpower, 
program  diversity,  financing,  organization, 
and  management  necessary  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  other  countries  and  of 
American  society; 

(E)  opportunities  to  attract  wider  partici- 
pation in  Peace  Corps  programs  by  women, 
minorities,  private  enterprise,  and  senior 
citizens:  and 

(F)  the  appropriate  future  relationship  of 
the  Peace  Corps  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate, domestic  and  international  organiza- 
tions and  institutions; 

and  taking  into  account  relevant  studies  and 
proposed  legislation  regarding  the  Peace 
Corps,  including  legislation  to  reform  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  create  a  "Peace  Corps 
Academy"  to  prepare  volunteers  for  service 
abroad. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  1005.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
from  among  individuals  who  represent  dif- 
ferent professional  and  cultural  back- 
grounds and  political  persuasions.  Not  less 
than  six  members  shall  be  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(2)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Seven  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  of  whom  shall  be  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  first  appointments  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  va- 
cancy occurs,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  during  which  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION:  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec  1006.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

( 1 )  appoint  a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code: 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
necessary;  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
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drug  production  situation  and  the  role  that 
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Ized  to  aetall.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10O7.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for 
purpos^  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
public  gearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Commi*ion  considers  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress,  with  officers,  employees,  volun- 
teers and  former  volunteers  of  the  Peace 
Corps  uho  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  nationals  of  host  countries  of  the 
Peace  Qorps.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oatis  and  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, ary  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion miy  take  such  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  T!ie  Conamission  may  secure  directly 
from  ai  y  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
this  Aci .  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  ol  any  such  Federal  agency  shall  fur- 
nish su  :h  information  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  Tie  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  nails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies- 

(e)  T  »e  Administrator  of  General  Services 

shall  p  ovide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable  basis  such  administrative  support 
servicei  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  :  008.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of 
Congre  ss  such  interim  reports  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission 
consid«rs  appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a 
final  r;port  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  Congress  not  later  than  one  year 
after  t  le  date  on  which  appropriations  first 
becomi  available  to  carry  out  this  Act.  The 
final  r;port  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment c  f  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Comm  sslon,  together  with  iU  recommenda- 
tions f  }T  such  legislation  and  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  1  [ot  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
final  leport  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
Comm  sslon  to  each  House  of  Congress,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of 
Congrrss  a  report  containing  a  detailed 
staterrent  regarding  any  actions  taken  to 
implerient  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comm  Ission.  together  with  any  further  rec- 
ommeidations  for  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  the  President  considers 
approi  (riate. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  1009.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  I  inety  days  after  transmitting  Its  final 
report  under  section 

/  0THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1010.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  Act.  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
availaale  until  expended.  The  Commission 
may  iccept  private  contributions  of  funds, 
which  are  authorized  to  be  expended  to 
carry  jut  this  Act. 

DEFINITION 

Sec,  1011.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  Federal  agency"  means  any  agency, 
depar;ment,  or  Independent  establishment 
in  th«  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment,  including  any  Government  corpo- 
ration. 

TITLE  XI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  OF  SOVIET  COMPLIANCE  TO 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  1101.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
record  of  Soviet  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  existing 
arms  control  agreements  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 

DEOBLIGATION  of  funds  FOR  SYRIA 

Sec  1102.  (a)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  In 
the  fiscal  year  1983  or  in  any  prior  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  have  been 
obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deobllgated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobllgated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  or  any  prior 
fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  Syria. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUIVALENCE 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should,  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  take  the  necessary  steps— 

(1)  to  insure  substantial  equivalence  be- 
tween the  number  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States  (other  than  members  of 
the  news  media  and  those  assigned  at  the 
United  Nations)  and  the  number  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

(2)  to  Insure  that'the  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  travel,  accommoda- 
tions, and  facilities  of  officer  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  United  States  are  not  less  than  those 
Imposed  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  travel,  accommodations,  and 
facilities  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(b)  The  Congress  requests  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken 
to  carry  out  this  section,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  additional  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

POLICY  ON  THE  JAMMING  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
OF  BROADCASTS  OF  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  AND 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE/RADIO  LIBERTY.  INCOR- 
PORATED 

Sec  1104.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  permanent  unrestrained  flow  of  ac- 
curate Information  would  greatly  facilitate 
mutual  understanding  and  world  peace: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  alles  are  at 
present  electronically  jamming  the  broad- 
casts of  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL,  In- 
corporated (also  known  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty):  and 

(3)  electronic  jamming  of  International 
broadcasts  violates  at  least  four  Internation- 
al agreements:  Article  35(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  Conven- 
tion. Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Article  19  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (also 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords). 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  terminate  its  jamming 
of  the  broadcasts  of  Voice  of  America  and 


RFE/RL,     Incorporated    (also    known    as 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty). 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec  1105.  (a)  Section  481(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences. 

(b)  Section  481  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  (g),  (h),  (i),  and  (j),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  481  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  those  measures  being  undertak- 
en and  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  Illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  the  President  is  proposing  to  fur- 
nish United  States  assistance  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  measures  are  designed  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  or  other  controlled 
substances  from  being  cultivated,  produced, 
or  processed  illicitly,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In 
such  country,  or  from  being  transported 
through  such  country  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  or  their  dependents  or 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 
Based  upon  such  measures  being  undertak- 
en and  planned  for  each  such  country  and 
based  upon  such  other  available  informa- 
tion, the  President  shall  make  a  preliminary 
determination  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
reduction  in  Illicit  drug  production  which  is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  Illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  Is  being 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  Include  the  amount  of  each  such  pro- 
jected reduction  In  such  report.  The  report 
shall  also  set  forth  the  actual  reductions  in 
illicit  drug  production  made  by  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  which  has  re- 
ceived United  States  assistance  tor  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

•(c)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  a  report  required  by  subsection 
(b).  the  designated  representatives  of  the 
President  shall  initiate  appropriate  consul- 
tations with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  Such  committees  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  substance  of  each  consultation. 

■'(2)  After  the  President's  designated  rep- 
resentatives Initiate  appropriate  consulta- 
tions, the  appropriate  committee  of  each 
House  of  Congress  should  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  review  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation of  the  President  unless  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  details  of  such  projected  reduc- 
tions Is  required  to  be  classified.  In  such  a 
case,  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

■•(3)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
held  under  paragraph  (2)  or  ninety  days 
after  the  initiation  of  appropriate  consulta- 
tions under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  whichever  occurs 
first,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  final  determination 
regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  reduc- 
tion In  Illicit  drug  production  which  Is 
achievable  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
each  major  Illicit  drug  producing  country 
for  which  United  States  assistance  Is  being 
proposed  by  the  President. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  the  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  subsection  (b)  indicates  that  the  gov- 


ernment of  a  country  covered  by  such 
report  has  failed  to  achieve  the  projected 
reductions  in  illicit  drug  production  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  which  were  contained 
in  the  report  described  in  subsection  (c)(3) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then— 

"(1)  the  President  shall  suspend  all  United 
States  assistance  to  or  for  such  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  each  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
I>evelopment  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  re- 
spective International  financial  institution 
to  or  for  such  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country, 

unless  the  President  determines  and  so  re- 
ports in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that— 

"(A)  such  country  did  not  achieve  its  pro- 
jected reduction  in  illicit  drug  production 
because  of  factors  beyond  Its  control  such  as 
changing  weather  conditions,  geographic 
Impediments,  and  political  Instability;  or 

"(B)  furnishing  United  States  assistance 
or  approving  the  extension  of  loans  or  the 
furnishing  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance by  an  international  financial  Institu- 
tion to  such  country  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  United  States  as- 
sistance to  a  country  Is  suspended  or  that 
the  United  States  votes  against  the  exten- 
sion of  loans  or  the  utilization  of  funds  of 
such  International  financial  institution 
under  subsection  (d),  such  suspension  shall 
continue  in  force  and  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  cast  such  votes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  the  President  determines  and 
reports  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
prepared,  presented,  and  committed  Itself  to 
a  plan  providing  for  the  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  within  an  explicitly 
stated  period  of  time,  with  Implementation 
commencing  prior  to  the  renewal  of  assist- 
ance, or  before  the  approval  by  the  United 
States  of  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  the 
furnishing  of  any  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance by  an  international  financial  Insti- 
tution, to  such  country;  and 

"(2)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  legal  and  law  enforcement  measures 
to  enforce  effective  suppression  of  the  Illicit 
cultivation,  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  such  drugs  or 
controlled  substances.". 

(d)  Section  481  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  appropriate  consultations' 
means  discussions  In  person  by  designated 
representatives  of  the  President,  Including 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to   review   the   worldwide   illicit 


drug  production  situation  and  the  role  that 
the  furnishing  of  United  States  assistance 
to  major  illicit  drug  producing  countries  and 
tht  United  States  contributions  to  interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  should  have  in 
combating  the  entry  of  illicit  narcotics  and 
other  controlled  substances  Into  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  such  members  with— 
"(A)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  il- 
licit drug  production  problem  in  each  major 
illicit  drug  producing  country  for  which  the 
President  is  proposing  to  furnish  United 
States  assistance: 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  climatic,  geograph- 
ic, political,  economic,  and  social  factors 
that  affect  the  illicit  drug  production  in 
each  country  with  respect  to  which  the 
President  is  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (b): 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  methodology  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  projected  reduc- 
tions for  each  major  Illicit  drug  producing 
country  for  which  the  President  Is  propos- 
ing to  furnish  United  States  assistance  for 
the  next  fiscal  year;  and 

"(D)  an  analysis  of  any  additional  United 
States  assistance  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  projected  reductions  reported 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b): 

••(2)  the  term  legal  and  law  enforcement 
measures'  means— 

"(A)  the  enactment  and  implementation 
of  laws  and  regulations  or  the  Implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  progressive  control,  reduction, 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion, production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances:  and 

"(B)  the  effective  organization,  staffing, 
equipping,  funding,  and  activation  of  those 
governmental  authorities  responsible  for 
narcotics  control: 

"(3)  the  term  major  illicit  drug  producing 
country'  means  a  country  producing  ten 
metric  tons  or  more  of  opium  or  opium 
derivative  during  a  fiscal  year  or  producing 
five  hundred  metric  tons  or  more  of  coca  or 
marijuana  (as  the  case  may  be)  during  a 
fiscal  year; 

"(4)  the  terms  'narcotic  drugs'  and  'other 
controlled  substances'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Is  given  to  such  terms  by  any  ap- 
plicable International  narcotics  control 
agreement  or  domestic  law  of  the  country  or 
countries  concerned,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

•(5)  the  term  United  States  assistance' 
means  any  assistance  of  any  kind,  excepting 
food,  medicine,  or  disaster  relief  assistance, 
which  is  provided  by  grant,  sale,  loan,  lease, 
credit,  guaranty,  or  Insurance,  or  by  any 
other  means,  by  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  Government  to 
any  foreign  country,  including— 

"(A)  assistance  under  this  Act  (Including 
programs  under  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I,  relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  but  excluding  programs 
under  chapter  8  of  part  I.  relating  to  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  assistance): 

"(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 

"(C)  sales  under  title  I  and  title  III  and 
donations  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  of  nonfood  commodities: 

"(D)  financing  programs  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  export  of  nonfood 
commodities: 

"(E)  finacing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945; 

"(F)  assistance  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962: 


"(G)  programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

"(H)  asslstane  under  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  Act:  and 

"(I)  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.". 

FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  1106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  no  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  obligated  for  United  States  foreign 
assistance  and  security  assistance  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1984  which  are  ln*>:cess  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  In  Public  Law  98-107, 
except  ( 1 )  If  higher  amounts  are  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress  and  (2)  that  the 
levels  of  assistance  authorized  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  shall  be  the  levels  contained  in  S, 
1347. 

PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
KHMER  ROUGE  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

Sec  1107.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose,  or  wltli  the  effect,  of  promot- 
ing sustaining  or  augmenting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  capacity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
or  any  of  Its  members  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Kampuchea  or 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

(b)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
were  obligated  but  not  expended  for  activi- 
ties having  the  purpose  or  effect  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deobllgat«d. 

(2)  All  funds  deobllgated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Sec  1108.  (a)  Section  5  (c)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  (50  U.S.C.  1544(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "if  the  Congress  so 
directs  by  concurrent  resolution"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "If  there  is  enacted  Into 
law  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  directing  such 
removal". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  6  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1545)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTTION 
5<Bi". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  7  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1546)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL  UNDER  SECTION  5". 

(d)  Section  7  of  such  Resolution  (50  U.S.C. 
1546)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution  "  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "joint  res- 
olution or  bill""; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  our  "con- 
current resolution"'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""joint  resolution  or  bill"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"'  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(e)  Time 
for  debate  on  the  consideration  of  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  any  such 
joint  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  hours  in  each  House.". 
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UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

..  (a>  The  Congress  finds  that- 
United  Nations  was  founded  for 
purpose  of  maintaining  intema- 

J  and  security  by  encouraging 

resolution  of  disputes  and  the  de- 
of  friendly  relations  among  na- 


thfe  President  should  review  and  make 
recomniendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
described   in   this  section   by 
1984; 

Secretary  of  State  should  commu- 
the  member  states  of  the  General 
of  the  United  Nations  the  policy 
contained  in  this  section. 

POLltY  ON  THE  PROCESSING  OF  REFUGEES 

1110.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
are  an  estimated  eight  million 
in  the  world  today; 
!  number  of  refugees  continues  to 


.   refugees  could   be   resettled   in 
whose  governments  have  indicat- 
i^ingness  to  accept  them; 

processing  of  refugees  can  be  un- 
slow.  thereby  delaying  resettle- 
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RESOI  OTION  I 


ON  RAOUL  WALLENBERG  AND  JAN 
KAPLAN 

HI.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

Soviet  Union  arrested  one  of  the 
ieroes  of  modem  times  in  1945  when 
aj-rested  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

.  Wallenberg  was  a  Swedish  diplo- 
at  great  personal  risk,  had  acted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 
ftom  the  Nazi  Holocaust; 

laoul  Wallenberg  took  these  actions 
li  umanitarian  and  with  the  knowledge. 
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consent    and    financial    assistance    of    the 
United  States  Government: 

(4)  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  recently  been 
made  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  their 
story  a  number  of  times  about  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(6)  the  most  recent  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  he  died  in  1947; 

(7)  there  are  many  eyewitnesses  who  have 
testified  that  they  saw  Raoul  Wallenberg  in 
Russian  prisons:  and  hospitals  in  the  dec- 
ades since  the  1940s; 

(8)  one  of  the  most  recent  eyewitnesses 
was  Jan  Kaplan,  a  Russian  refusnik  who 
shortly  after  his  release  from  a  Soviet  jail  in 
1977.  phoned  his  daughter.  Doctor  Anna 
Bilder.  in  Israel  and  reported  that  he  had 
met  a  Swede  in  prison  who  had  survivied 
thirty  years  in  the  Gulag: 

(9)  during  the  next  two  years,  Anna  Bilder 
received  no  further  word  from  or  about  her 
father; 

(10)  in  July  1977.  Jan  Kaplan's  wife  smug- 
gled a  letter  to  Doctor  Bilder  informing  her 
that  Jan  Kaplan  had  been  rearrested  be- 
cause of  a  letter  he  had  tried  to  smuggle  to 
her  about  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(11)  in  1980.  the  Swedish  Government 
sent  an  official  request  to  interview  Jan 
Kaplan; 

(12)  the  Soviets  made  no  response  to  this 
request; 

(13)  the  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  are 
not  known; 

(14)  Jan  Kaplan  could  provide  valuable  in- 
formation about  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  directly  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  take  all  possible 
steps  at  all  appropriate  times  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  him  in  order  to 
learn  more  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

DESIGNATION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN 
EUROPE 

Sec.  1112.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved 
June  3.  1976  (90  Stat.  661),  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3. ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  start  of  the  first 
calendar  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  serve  as  chairman  during  each  odd-num- 
bered calendar  year  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  appointed  from 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman  during  each 
even-numbered  calendar  year. 

POLICY  TOWARDS  THE  EXPORT  OF  NUCLEAR-RE- 
LATED EQUIPMENT,  MATERIALS,  OR  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  INDIA,  ARGENTINA,  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  1113.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  dis- 
approve the  export  of,  and  should  suspend 
or  revoke  approval  for  the  export  of.  any 
nuclear-related  equipment,  material,  or 
technology,  including  nuclear  components 
and   heavy   water,    to   the   Government   of 


India,  Argentina,  or  South  Africa  until  such 
time  as  such  government  gives  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stronger  nuclear 
nonproliferation  guarantees.  Such  guaran- 
tees should  include— 

(1)  reliable  assurances  by  such  govern- 
ment that  it  is  not  engaged  in  any  program 
leading  to  the  development,  testing,  or  deto- 
nation of  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and 

(2)  agreement  by  such  government  to 
accept  international  safeguards  on  all  its 
nuclear  facilities. 

STUDY  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  FUNDING 

Sec.  1114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  each  program,  project, 
and  activity  carried  out  by  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies  to  determine  whether 
assessments  paid  and  contributions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies  directly  or  in- 
directly benefits  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  or  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ples Organization. 

(b)  Not  later  than  June  15.  1984.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a). 

RESTRICTION  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  1115.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  any  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty carried  out  by  or  under  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
trie  President  certifies  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  program,  project,  or  activity 
poses  a  threat  to  the  national  security  or 
vital  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  1116.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  or  at  the  time  of  the  transmittal 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the 
annual  presentation  materials  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, whichever  is  earlier,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete 
report  which  assesses,  with  respect  to  each 
foreign  country  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  defense 
pact  or  other  security  arrangement,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  contribution  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  such  country  made  during 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  to  the 
defense  pact  or  arrangement.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(Da  discussion  of  whether  the  national 
security  policies  and  military  structure  of 
each  such  country  are  effectively  designed 
to  deal  with  the  most  likely  and  significant 
threats  to  its  security; 

(2)  a  desc.iption  of  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  each  such  country's  contribution  to  its 
own  defense  in  terms  of  personnel,  procure- 
ment, exercises,  training  as  well  as  support 
activities  and  facilities  access  arrangements 
which  are  designed  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  each  such  country 
against  aggression;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  assistance  to  each  such  coun- 
try contributes  to  its  capabilities  to  deal 
with  the  most  likely  and  significant  threats 
to  its  security. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  managers 
of  this  bill,  Senators  Percy  and  Pell, 
for  their  diligent  effort,  their  good 
work  and  successful  conclusion  of  a 
difficult  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  request. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R.  2915, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Jepsen)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  Mr.  Glenn  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  S.  1342  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation  and  his  staunch  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides. 
The  chairman  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  He  did  it  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice, changing  his  plans  to  remain 
late  last  evening  and  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  give  my  respects  and  compliments 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  who  worked  hard  on  this 
bill  also,  continuing  the  traditions  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  bill,  the 
Senate  consumed  22  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, and  agreed  to  65  amendments. 
The  Senate  rejected  three,  tabled  two, 
five  were  withdrawn,  and  two  fell  for 
other  reasons.  There  were  11  rollcall 
votes  by  final  disposition  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  tonight. 


AGNET  SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  fall,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
being  invited  to  address  the  symposi- 
um on  information  needs  for  modern 
agriculture  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  sym- 
posium was  sponsored  by  AGNET,  the 
computer-based  information  network 
that  disseminates  agricultural  man- 
agement information  to  farmers.  The 
purpose  of  the  symposium  was  to 
bring  agribusiness  leaders  together  fo- 
cusing on  information  needs  for  the 
agriculture  community.  The  topics  se- 
lected for  discussion  were,  the  rural 
community  (news,  weather,  emergency 
management),  production  manage- 
ment, marketing  information,  personal 
services,  financial  managment,  and 
public  policy.  Top  experts  in  each  of 
these  fields  were  brought  in  to  partici- 
pate in  these  subject  areas. 

In  November,  the  symposium  pro- 
ceedings will  be  published  in  final 
form.  This  valuable  information  tool 
will  be  available  for  purchase  from 
AGNET,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.  68583.  I  highly  recommend 
these  proceedings  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  all 
other  interested  in  high-tech  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  management  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
entitled  "Cycle  Times  of  Information," 
written  by  Dr.  James  G.  Kendrick,  the 
originator  of  the  AGNET  system,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety 
following  these  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

Cycle  Times  of  Information 
(By  James  G.  Kendrick) 
abstract 
During  the  Industrial  Revolution,  manu- 
facturing and  related  commercial  activities 
led  to  the  evolution  of  'dense  cores"  of 
heavily  populated  areas.  Fundamental  to 
the  operation  of  these  industrial-commer- 
cial cores  was  the  development  of  service  ac- 
tivities—banking, risk-bearing,  legal  serv- 
ices—which depended  on  rapid  exchange  of 
information  or  quick  "cycle  times  of  infor- 
mation" for  effective  decision  making  and 
allocation  of  resources.  As  these  cores  radi- 
ate resources  away  from  the  central  body 
toward  less  populated  areas,  the  need  for 
short  cycle  times  of  information  in  rural 
areas  has  become  apparent.  For  example, 
modern  agriculture  is  an  enterprise  that  re- 
quires short  time  cycles  of  information  ex- 
change. The  technology  for  building  com- 
puter-based information  networks  to  facili- 
tate the  desired  rapid  transfer  of  informa- 
tion exists.  However,  the  installation  of 
hardware  linked  by  reliable,  cost-effective 
communications  networks  is  only  in  the  be- 
ginning stages.  One  computer-based  infor- 
mation network  that  has  successfully  met 
the  challenges  of  rapid  transfer  of  agricul- 
tural management  information  to  farmers  is 
the  University  of  Nebraska's  AGNETT 
system. 

In  simpler  times,  major  turning  points  in 
society  have  been  termed  revolutions.  Most 
of  these  revolutions  were  violent,  pitting 
one  sector  of  society  against  another.  How- 
ever, upon  completion  of  the  hostilities,  fre- 
quently    the     fundamental    structure    re- 
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mained  unchanged,  and  the  activities  of  life 
were  merely  orchestrated  by  different  con- 
ductors. 

Other  revolutions  were  basically  nonvio- 
lent, but  their  aftermath  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  organization  of  society  that 
forces  a  restructuring  of  traditional  meth- 
ods of  producing  and  distributing  society's 
product,  and  in  turn  forced  a  redefinition  of 
the  score  that  each  instrument  would  play 
in  the  new  symphony. 

Historians  have  called  one  of  these  non- 
violent pivotal  points  in  the  evolution  of 
social  structures  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Here  the  emerging  technologies  resulted  in 
economies  of  scale  for  production  concen- 
trated in  small  geographical  areas  rather 
than  dispersed  throughout  the  countryside 
in  cottage  industries.  Manufacturing  and  re- 
lated commerce  prospered  in  the  dense 
cores  where  the  input  materials  for  produc- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  for  ex- 
change of  goods  with  other  areas  existed. 

concentration  at  the  core 
Activity  of  any  kind  seems  to  act  as  a 
gravitational  force  that  attracts,  and  then 
absorbs,  other  activity.  The  cores  prospered 
and  expanded.  At  the  cores  could  be  found 
both  the  goods  for  further  processing  and 
the  people  who  were  either  already  familiar 
with  or  trainable  in  th#  processes  of  manu- 
facturing and  commerce.  The  cores  also  at- 
tracted the  facilitating  activities  associated 
with  manufacturing— banking,  risk-bearing, 
legal  services— which  assist  in  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  system.  The  glue  that  held 
the  system  together,  akin  to  a  gravitational 
force,  was  rapid  exchange  of  information. 
Timely  information  was  required  to  proper- 
ly allocate  resources  so  that  the  resulting 
activity  would  be  achieved  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  most  efficient  means  available  for 
rapid  transfer  of  information  to  the  decision 
makers  was  frequent  physical  contact.  Busi- 
ness rivals  often  constructed  corporate 
headquarters  within  shouting  distance  of 
each  other  to  better  coordinate  their  inter- 
nal activities  and  react  to  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  a  change  in  the  general  economic 
environment  or  the  actions  of  their  rivals. 
The  tighter  the  concentration  of  activity, 
the  quicker  the  cycle  time  of  information 
exchange,  and  the  more  efficient  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  As  the  commercial 
cores  grew,  they  reached  some  undefined 
level  of  activity  at  which  further  accumula- 
tion of  resources  became  a  self-sustaining 
reaction.  Resources— first  a  trickle,  and 
then  a  flood— poured  into  the  cores.  The 
cores  were  the  center  of  civilization,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  country  assumed  "hinter- 
land" status. 

Attempts  to  spread  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  activity  over  a  wider  geo- 
graphical area,  where  the  cycle  time  of  in- 
formation exchange  would  be  greater  than 
the  time  permitted  for  efficient  decision 
making,  could  result  in  economic,  commer- 
cial, and  social  activities  breaking  apart  into 
two  or  more  relatively  autonomous  struc- 
tures. These  structures  would  become  au- 
tonomous not  always  by  choice,  but  rather 
because  the  informational  glue  was  spread 
too  thin  for  closely  coordinated  efforU. 
Often  the  result  would  be  higher  unit  costs 
of  production.  One  might  hypothesize  that 
if  today's  technology  for  information  trans- 
fer had  been  available  2000  years  ago,  we 
still  might  be  governed  by  the  Roman 
Empire.  Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  causal 
forces  leading  to  the  decline  and  eventual 
fall  of  that  social  structure  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  information  cycle  times  exceeding 
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for  efficient  resource  coordi- 

the  realm. 

observed  that  in  some  societies. 

l-commercial  core  is  still  grow- 

the  core  is  static,  and  in  a  few 

is    undergoing    atrophy.    He    at- 

this  phenomenon  to  the  various 

A  economies  of  scale  of  business  ac- 

s^ociated  with  the  core.  Still  amass- 

...,™  are  those  cores  that  are  at  a 

.  which  further  concentration  of  ac- 

ijesults  in  lower  cost  production  of 

d  services.  Third  World  nations  are 

Vining  as  examples  in  which  the 

still  attracting  resources  from  the 

„.  in  western  Europe  and  Japan 

have  reached  a  point  of  stabiliza- 

._,    in    a    few    nations— the    United 

peing  the  prime  example— he  sees 

beginning   to   radiate   resources 

the  central  body. 

...-J   becomes  more  and  more  in- 

„.  the  core,  the  waste  by-products  of 

ac(  ivity— congestion,  pollution,  crime, 

)n— tend  to  poison  the  core  itself. 

d  activity  can  only  be  sustained  by 

H«  to  neutralize  the  adverse  effects  of 

bj  -producu  through  a  reallocation  of 

Such  reallocation  increases  the 

of  all  activities,  eventually  to  the 

lower  cosU  can  be  achieved  in 

less  concentration.  At  that  point 

begins  to  radiate  resources  away 

and  the  original  core  begins  to 

toward  a  "black  hole"— where  more 

are  absorbed  than  produced. 

DILirriON  OF  THE  CORE 

B  Vinings  three-stage  classification  of 

a  :cumulating.  sUtic,  and  declining— I 

;hat  the  cycle  time  of  information  is 

<tkusal  variable.  Where  information 

,  is  not  far  advanced,  short  cycle 

„.  only  be  achieved  when  the  send- 

receivers  of  information  are  in  close 

contact.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 

_  core  is  able  to  disperse  resources 

vider  geographical  area  only  when 

ans  of  information  transfer  permit 

_.  time  to  remain  short.  If  the  core  is 

to  keep  the  information  cycle  time 

a  wider  geographical  area,  then 

will  remain  static  and  become  a 

to  the  increasing  costs  of  by-prod- 

or  neutralization. 

night  hypothesize  that  given  a  per- 
iiiformation     transfer    system     with 
light  cycle  time  and  a  homogene- 
of  resources  over  a  wide  geo- 
„    area,    the   cores    that    dominate 
social  structures  might  never  have 
So  perhaps  another  pivotal  point  in 
organization   is   upon   us:   the   en- 
ability  to  closely  coordinate  activity 
geographical   areas.  Some  have 
it  the  Information  Age.^  Although 
called  a  "revolution"  because  of 

„ social  mores,  the  dawning  age 

..^   possibility  of  altering  our  future 
s  iructure  as  fundamentally  as  that  of 
Inc  ustrial  Revolution. 

I  hose  first  discovering  the  increased 

of  information  transfer,  the  tenden- 

■rong  to  misinterpret  the  phenome- 

some.  the  Information  Age  implies 

are  now  just  beginning  to  com- 

rather  than  that  short  time  cycle 

,.   of   information   is   now   possible 

the  core.  The  distinction  is  impor- 

those  assuming  that  communica- 

humans  is  a  newfound  ability  of 

the  resultant  reaction  often  is 

...  transmit,  and  expect  comprehen- 

ast  quantities  of  frequently  unrelat- 
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DATA  VERSUS  INFORMATION 

Data  are  not  information,  and  it  is  infor- 
mation that  is  required  for  the  efficient  co- 
ordination of  activities.  For  example,  it  is 
not  the  township-by-township  corn  produc- 
tion data  that  decision  makers  need  for 
proper  resource  allocation,  but  access  to 
knowledge  of  the  rate  of  change  from  a  base 
period.  If  no-change  has  occurred,  then 
transmission  to  decision  makers  of  volumi- 
nous data  that  in  the  final  analysis  will  indi- 
cate "no  change"  can  quickly  lead  to  an  in- 
formational "grid  lock"  similar  to  the  feared 
transportation  constriction  that  would  im- 
mobilize activity  in  the  core. 

As  the  core  radiates  resources  outward  to 
the  hinterlands,  or  if  the  hinterlands  are  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  meaningful  share 
of  total  economic  activity  on  their  own,  the 
availability  of  short  time  cycle  information 
is  a  prerequisite  condition  for  efficient  co- 
ordination and  allocation  of  resources. 

The  technology  for  rapid  transfer  of  in- 
formation is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  de- 
finitive word  is  yet  to  be  written  as  to  the 
optimal  techniques  for  collection,  organiza- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  information  will  be  col- 
lected from  and  distributed  to  decision 
makers  with  the  aid  of  computers.  Comput- 
ers have  cycle  times  approaching  the  speed 
of  light  and  can  aid  in  the  distillation  of  in- 
formation from  data  streams. 

NECESSITY  FOR  RELIABLE  COMMUNICATIONS 

However,  computer-based  informational 
networks  are  not  available  as  "off-the-shelf" 
items  in  a  business  catalog.  These  networks 
must  be  painstakingly  "custom  built"  to 
serve  a  specific  client  base.  Computers  are 
often  termed  "dumb  beasts,"  and  nothing  is 
dumber  than  just-delivered  computer  hard- 
ware housed  in  a  climate-controlled  vault. 
To  accomplish  rapid  information  exchange, 
the  first  task  is  to  augment  the  computer 
hardware  with  a  communications  network 
that  covers  a  geographical  area  of  the  same 
size  as  the  desired  coordinating  activity.  The 
computer  communications  network  must  be 
both  reliable  and  constantly  available.  Since 
information  necessary  for  coordination  of 
resource  allocation  is  continuously  generat- 
ed and  acted  upon,  the  network  cannot  be 
confined  to  "business  hours." 

Within  many  cores,  and  between  some, 
the  task  of  augmenting  human  contact  with 
reliable  information  transfer  networks  has 
been  accomplished  by  high-tech  solutions 
such  as  fiber  optics  and  high-speed  satellite 
"uploading"  and  "downloading"  facilities. 
However,  when  reliable  information  trans- 
fer is  attempted  within  or  to  the  hinter- 
lands, costs  quickly  escalate. 

This  is  illustrated  by  AGNET,'  a  comput- 
er network  with  which  I  am  associated, 
which  is  designed  to  furnish  management 
information  to  agricultural  decision 
makers— farmers/ranchers,  educational  in- 
stitutions, financial  and  consultant  firms, 
equipment  manufacturers,  importers  and 
exporters,  and  governmental  agencies. 
These  entities  are.  for  the  most  part,  locat- 
ed far  from  the  cores.  However,  modern  ag- 
riculture is  a  global  enterprise  that  requires 
short  time  cycle  information  exchange 
among  widely  scattered  decision  makers. 

Information  exchange  within  agriculture 
can  approach  the  short  time  cycle  ex- 
changes in  the  core,  but  only  at  consider- 
ably higher  cost  than  in  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing within  a  core  setting.  AGNET  has  been 
forced  to  rely  on  relatively  expensive  tele- 
communications facilities  to  achieve  reliable 
information  transfer.  These  facilities  m- 
clude  national  WATS  service,  direct  dial  to 


the  computer  facility,  establishment  of  mul- 
tiplex access  in  areas  of  "dense"'  traffic, 
and  the  use  of  packet -switching  service  (pri- 
marily involving  foreign  clients).  Telecom- 
munications experts  are  continuously  moni- 
toring transmission  quality  over  the  system 
and  constantly  explaining  to  the  vendors  of 
telecommunications  service  that  the  ability 
to  hear  a  spoken  conversation  over  a  line 
does  not  necessarily  qualify  that  facility  as 
a  computer  communications  link. 

Maintaining  reasonable  communications 
quality  to  places  like  Lost  Cabin.  Wyoming, 
represents  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  as- 
sembly and  distribution  of  information 
throughout  the  AGNET  system.  Still, 
progress  is  being  made.  Telecommunications 
facilities  that  would  only  support  30  charac- 
ters per  second  transmissions  have  been  up- 
graded to  reliable  120  characters  per  second 
service.  In  a  few  cases.  240.  480.  or  even  960 
characters  per  second  transmissions  can  be 
supported.  The  key  to  reliable  cost-efficient 
communication  between  widely  scattered 
decision  makers  and  the  central  computer  in 
the  future  awaits  further  developments  in 
high-power  satellite  transmissions.  When 
such  developments  have  occurred,  a  link  be- 
tween the  information  client  and  the  host 
will  be  made  by  pointing  a  3-  to  4-inch  disk, 
attached  to  the  computer  terminal, 
upward— and  the  communications  link  will 
be  established  at  transfer  rates  upon  which 
we  can  only  speculate  now. 

INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  ON  AGNET 

But   even   with    the   relatively    high-cost 
communications  available  today,  clients  find 
the  system  to  be  cost-effective  for  many  ap- 
plications. One  AGNET  client  has  need  for 
short  cycle  time  hard  copy  exchange  of  data 
between  an  overseas  site  and  one  in  the 
United  States,  with  neither  location  remote- 
ly classified  as  a  core.  Although  the  infor- 
mation might  be  transmitted  over  the  tele- 
phone and  copied  on  tape  at  the  receiving 
point,   the   technique   of   choice   is   to   use 
"electronic  mail."  The  information  is  typed 
on  a  "semismart"  terminal.  A  call  is  then 
placed  to  the  AGNET  central  computer,  and 
the  message  is  uploaded  into  a  "mailbox" 
accessible       only       to       the       designated 
recipient(s)  of  that  message.  When  the  re- 
ceiving party  "logs  on"  the  system,  a  notice 
is  given  that  mail  has  arrived;  it  can  be  read 
then  or  at  some  future  time.  Previously  read 
mail  can  be  reread  at  any  time  if  the  origi- 
nal    hard  copy"   has  been  misplaced.  For 
this  client,  the  cycle  time  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage and  receiving  a  response  has  been  re- 
duced from  10-14  days  to  a  few  minutes  or 
hours,  depending  on  whether  or  not  both 
parties  are  simultaneously  on  the  system. 
AGNET    authorities    find    that    electronic 
mail  is  a  rapidly  growing  activity  that  cli- 
ents prefer  to  the  time-honored  method  of 
maintaining  short   cycle   time   information 
exchange  over  large  geographical  areas— the 
telephone   call.    With    electronic    mail    the 
game  of  "tag"  is  eliminated,  that  is.  "He  or 
she  is  in  a  meeting  now.  I  will  have  him  or 
her  return  your  call  later."  Furthermore, 
electronic  mail  is  generally  terse,  and  the 
traditional  greetings,  salutations,  and  just 
plain  "noise"  (talk  of  the  weather,  family, 
etc.)  are  absent.  Thus  the  resulting  costs  are 
frequently   less  than  that  of  a  completed 
phone  conversation.' 

Another  example  of  straight  information 
exchange  over  the  vast  geographical  area  of 
modern  agriculture  is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  Trade  Opportunity 
Referral  Service  (TORS).  The  concept  is 
simple.  Expanded  agricultural  trade  bene- 


fits both  agriculture  and  the  national  econo- 
my. Agricultural  attaches  headquartered  at 
U.S.  embassies  around  the  world  obtain 
"leads"  on  trade  opportunities.  The  attache 
types  in  the  trade  lead  on  a  terminal,  and 
the  Information  goes  instantly  (by  various 
computer-to-computer  links)  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 
There  the  lead  is  quickly  reviewed  and  then 
electronically  transferred  to  AGNET  for  im- 
mediate release  to  any  domestic  exporter. 
The  cycle  time  between  attache  input  and 
exporter  receipt  and  subsequent  contact 
with  the  potential  buyer  now  may  be  as 
short  as  a  few  hours.  This  is  a  quantum  im- 
provement over  the  old  methods  of  rumor 
or  surface  mailings,  and  one  would  assume 
that  enhanced  efficiency  in  resource  alloca- 
tion has  taken  place. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture, the  knowledge  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  supplies  on  hand  or  likely  to 
be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  is  criti- 
cal for  efficient  decision  making.  Here  also, 
the  short  cycle  time  of  computerized  elec- 
tronic dissemination  of  supply  and  demand 
changes  are  made  available  simultaneously 
to  all  interested  parties.  Reports  containing 
world  crop  production  estimates,  the  size  of 
domestic  stocks,  supply  and  demand  balance 
sheets,  and  so  on  can  guide  present  business 
decisions  and  shape  strategies  for  the 
future.  Electronic  dissemination  of  this  type 
of  information  can  prevent  the  misalloca- 
tion  of  resources  that  has  too  often  been 
the  hallmark  of  agriculture's  lagged  re- 
sponse due  to  outdated  knowledge. 

HinaANIZING  THE  COMPUTER 

If  short  cycle  time  exchange  of  informa- 
tion through  computers  is  the  key  to  coordi- 
nated activity  outside  the  core,  then  an 
often  overlooked  feature  is  the  human/com- 
puter interface.  Within  the  core,  where 
physical  contact  can  be  accomplished  easily, 
humans  can  be  trained  and  retrained  to 
work  with  that  dumb  beast— the  computer. 
In  the  core,  specialization  of  labor  results  in 
humans  whose  full-time  duties  involve  inter- 
acting with  computers,  either  putting  infor- 
mation into  the  system  or  acquiring  data 
from  it.  In  the  design  of  computer  systems, 
it  was.  and  often  remains,  an  assumption 
that  humans  need  to  think  in  the  cold,  un- 
forgiving logic  of  computers  in  order  to  use 
them.  In  the  sparse  hinterlands,  however, 
humans  generally  are  more  diversified  in 
their  business  activities.  Rote  procedures 
are  not  easily  learned  away  from  a  training 
center  and,  even  if  learned,  are  quickly  for- 
gotten because  of  infrequent  use.  Outside 
the  core,  the  interface  with  the  computer 
has  to  be  humanized  and  the  computer, 
rather  than  the  human,  engineered  to  alter 
its  methods.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
software  programming  of  the  system  must 
try  to  anticipate  the  actions  of  computer  il- 
literates as  they  query  "the  best"  for  infor- 
mation. Frustrate  a  human  by  having  the 
computer  drift  off  into  "computerese"  when 
asked  a  simple  (and  logical  to  the  human) 
question,  and  the  desired  information  cycle 
time  is  lengthened  toward  infinity. 

Making  the  computer  "friendly"  (a  cur- 
rent but  disgusting  term)  is  both  costly  and 
time-consuming.  Programs  designed  to  be 
used  by  people  who  have  no  more  under- 
standing of  how  a  computer  functions  than 
how  a  telephone  works  compose  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  AGNET's  software  instruc- 
tions. 

Not  only  must  the  user  be  protected  from 
causing  a  computer  'meltdown"  by  asking  a 
"dumb"  question,  so  too  must  the  subject 
matter  expert,   the  one   who   designs   the 


thought  process  behind  a  computer  pro- 
gram, be  protected.  In  the  complex  business 
of  agriculture,  models  that  solve  real  world 
problems  or  simulate  the  resulU  of  many 
interrelationships  are  part  of  the  manage- 
ment tool  kit.  In  the  absence  of  a  face-to- 
face  discussion  with  the  program  author,  a 
client  might  enter  data  exceeding  the  design 
specifications  of  4he  model.  This  could 
result  in  erroneous  recommendations  with 
adverse  economic  consequences  and  damage 
to  the  reputation  of  the  subject  expert  who 
designed  the  logic  of  the  computer  program. 
For  example,  an  animal  nutritionist  with  a 
national  reputation  designs  a  complex 
model  that  will  simulate  the  growth  of  beef 
cattle  under  a  host  of  conditions,  including 
such  variables  as  weather,  feeds,  breed,  and 
feedlot  conditions,  A  client  using  this  model 
to  reach  a  management  decision  on  the 
profitability  of  feeding  a  number  of  animals 
might  wish  to  simulate  a  final  finishing 
weight  of  1800  pounds— far  beyond  the 
range  of  research  data  used  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  model.  The  client  must  be 
blocked  from  requesting  such  a  simulation 
and  informed  why  the  request  is  invalid.  In 
essence,  the  subject  expert  is  electronically 
watching  over  the  shoulder  of  the  client  and 
holding  his  hand  through  the  program  exe- 
cution. This  is  not  as  desirable  as  an  on-site 
consultation,  but  it  is  cost-effective  for  the 
widely  dispersed  decision  makers  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Problem  solving  and  simulation  models 
are  major  tools  that  decision  makers  use  to 
transform  data  into  Information.  Into  the 
computer  flows  minute-by-minute  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  solar  radiation,  and  wind 
speed  data.  Analyzed  by  an  irrigation  sched- 
uling model,  the  information  output  can  be 
reduced  to  a  yes/no  decision  for  turning  on 
a  sprinkler  system  that  will  provide  water 
over  several  hundred  acres.  If  the  decision  is 
optimal,  scarce  resources  are  used  more  fru- 
gally, and  cost  reductions  with  associated 
higher  returns  are  realized.  Into  the  com- 
puter flows  data— dally  prices  of  agricultur- 
al products  from  around  the  world,  new  esti- 
mates of  supply  and  demand,  and  so  forth. 
Out  of  the  analytical  models  flows  informa- 
tion—alternatives for  managers  to  consider 
in  their  daily  activities  and  long-range  strat- 
egies. 

TRANSFERABILITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIENCE 


agricultural   lime-sharing   network  can   be 
obtained. 

4.  What  Is  considered  "dense  "  for  AGNET 
would  be  amusing  to  those  traffic  control- 
lers at  the  core.  AGNET  classifies  200  hours 
a  month  usage  from  a  given  area  as  worthy 
of  consideration  for  multiplex  service. 

5.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  electronic 
mail,  see  James  G.  Kendrick  and  Pamela  J. 
Murray.  "Electronic  Mall."  ACE  Quarterly 
65.no.  2(1982):  13-20. 


Away  from  the  core,  computers  are  able  to 
provide  thinly  concentrated  decision  makers 
with  the  short  cycle  time  information  ex- 
change and  the  analytical  ability  to  process 
data  into  information  that  can  be  used  to  al- 
locate resources  efficiently  for  society's  ben- 
efit. As  improvements  are  made  in  the  col- 
lection, analytical  ability,  and  dissemination 
of  Information,  what  is  presently  an  experi- 
ment in  agriculture  could  be  expanded 
throughout  the  economy.  This  would  allow 
dispersion  of  the  cores  prior  to  their  forced 
retrenchment.  Historians  might  then  be 
able  to  point  to  the  start  of  a  new  revolution 
In  social  organization,  the  short  cycle  time 
of  information  exchange  over  wide  areas— 
the  Quick  Cycle  Age? 

NOTES 

1.  Daniel  R.  Vining,  Jr.,  'Migration  Be- 
tween the  Core  and  the  Periphery,"  Scien- 
tific American  247,  no.  6  (1982):  44-53. 

2.  Wilson  P.  Dizard.  Jr..  'The  Coming  In- 
formation Age."  The  Information  Society  1, 
no.  2  (1981):  91-112. 

3.  AGNET  is  headquartered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Nebraska  68583- 
0713.  where  further  Information  about  this 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hous>v'ft>  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  and  fbr  other  purposes;  it  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
11,  21,  50.  68,  79,  95,  103,  104,  109,  113, 
139,  and  140,  and  agrees  thereto;  and  it 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
22,  29,  84,  86,  91,  92,  93,  96,  101.  127, 
and  128,  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  there- 
to, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  1213)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  units  of  the  national  park 
system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  Interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  in  a  Cormecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission:  and 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

The  enrolled  bill  H.R,  3044  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-439.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  proposals  re- 
lated to  both  military  and  veterans  affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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In 


ih(  n 


.  The  members  of  the  Michigan 

wish  to  present  to  the  Congress 

Ufcited  States  a  request  for  change  in 

astronomical  rise  in  the  prices  of  natu- 

.  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at 

glut  in  the  availability  of  natural 

ic  decrease  in  prices  for  oil, 

ine  in  the  consumption  of  fossil 

.„  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  a 

...  people  are  suffering  under  a  de- 

I  conomy  is  a  most  inequitable  and 

;e;  and 

,  Recently  the  Federal  Energy 

.J  Commission  ruled  utihties  must 

increased  costs  of  natural  gas  im- 

.,om  Algeria.  The  Michigan  Public 

I  Commission  has  reported  that  this 

in  Michigan  will  cause  consumer 

increase  by  approximately  twenty- 

nt.  This  increase,  through  raised 

ustomers.  will  create  a  hardship  to 

suffering  consumers  in  Michi- 
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..  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 


The  Individuals  who  will  suffer 

from  this  price  increase  are 

..^„.,id.  the  elderly,  the  disabled. 

poor,  as  well  as  others  who  must 

fixed  income.  These  people  daily 

decision  of  whether  to  buy  food  or 

1  heir  homes.  Thus,  raising  the  price 

■al    gas   at   a   time   when   cheaper 

are   available  and  when   it   forces 

are  in  vital  need  of  the  resource 

level  of  despair  is  a  most  cruel 

:  and 

The  Congress  of  the   United 

has  before  it  numerous  proposals, 

f  adopted,  will  correct  these  and 

ficiencies  in  the  nation's  natural 

.„  mechanism:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

.ed  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 

ves  concurring/.  That  the  Michigan 

Legislattre  hereby  urge  the  United  States 

S!  to  take  action  to  curb  the  rising 

Natural  gas:  and  be  it  further 

ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
-.mitted  to  the  President  of  the 
states  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
States  House  of  Representatives, 
he  members  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
,1  Delegation. " 


POM-h41.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
t  ire  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
t  tee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 


"RESOnmoN  No.  303 
resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
of  Guam: 

Richard  Montoya.  a  native  of 
New  Mexico,  has  served  as  As- 
Regional    Director    for    the    Small 
Administration    heidquarters    in 
i  rom  1971  to  1976;  and 

.,  from  1976  to  1978  he  was  a  rep 

ive  for  the  Commerce  Department 
;.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
_;  and 

he  has  also  served  as  senior  ad- 
former   Texas   Governor   William 
where  he  was  charged  with  eco- 
(  evelopment  of  South  Texas  and  the 
xico  border  areas:  and 
,  he  has  served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
Secretary  Territorial  and  Inter- 
Affairs   to   Pedro   Sanjuan   since 
1983  until  Sanjuan's  transfer  to 
Nations:  and 

he   has  held  the   position  of 

Acting  distant  Interior  Secretary  for  Ter 


ritorial  and  International  Affairs  since 
Pedro  Sanjuan  resignation  on  September  6, 
1983:  now  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  con- 
gratulate Richard  Montoya  for  his  presiden- 
tial appointment  as  Assistant  Interior  Secre- 
tary for  Territorial  and  International  Af- 
fairs: and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  recognizing  the  capa- 
bilities as  well  as  the  potential  of  a  member 
of  one  of  America  s  various  ethnic  groups 
for  a  top  policy  level  post:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  laud 
Montoya's  appointment  as  one  of  the  high- 
est-ranking Hispanics  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment with  the  authority  over  America's 
far-flung  territories:  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  that  Montoya's  appointment 
be  considered  a  precedent  setting  occasion 
indicating  that  America  is  indeed  a  land  of 
opportunities  regardless  of  ethnic  back- 
ground: and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 
the  Guam  Delegate  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives:  to  Richard  Mon- 
toya: and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. " 

POM-442.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  88 
■Whereas,  The  lives  of  American  service- 
men are  being  tragically  lost  in  the  current 
conflict  in  Lebanon,  and  the  toll  is  increas- 
ing due  to  the  precarious  position  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  that  country:  and 

•Whereas.  The  United  States  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  efforts  to  achieve  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Lebanon:  and 
■Whereas.  Invasion  of  Southern  Lebanon 
by  Israel  resulted  in  marked  reduction  in 
terrorist  activities  by  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (PLO)  and  Syrian  troops, 
saving  thousands  of  Lebanese  lives  and 
giving  the  people  of  that  country  hope  for 
the  first  time  in  years:  and 

■Whereas.  The  unilateral  pullback  of  Is- 
raeli troops  has  been  opposed  by  the  United 
States,  and  those  troops  have  remained  in 
Lebanon  at  a  great  cost  of  Israel:  and 

•Whereas.  The  PLO  and  Syria  have  re- 
fused to  remove  their  invading  forces:  and 

"Whereas,  The  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
storing an  independent,  safe,  state  of  Leba- 
non: now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  oj 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  en- 
courages and  supports  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  all  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Syria  and  the  PLO  to  join 
the  peace  process  initiated  by  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Lebanon,  and  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to 
achieve  reconciliation  of  the  remaining  Leb- 
anese factions  presently  not  united;  and  be 
it  further 

■'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  For- 


eign Affairs   Committee   of   the   House  of 
Representatives." 

POM-443.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Joint     Resolution     Memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  De- 
nounce   THE    Inhuman    and    Genocidal 
Treatment  of  Baha'is  in  Iran 
■We,    your   Memorialists,    the    House    of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maine  of  the  First  Special  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Legislative  Ses- 
sion assembled,  most   respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  United  States  Congress,  as 
follows: 

■Whereas,  the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Baha'i  religious  community  in  Iran  has 
received  world-wide  attention:  and 

■Whereas,  most  recently,  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  was  shocked  by  the  news  from 
Iran  of  the  execution  by  hanging  of  women 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith;  and 

■Whereas,  reports  of  attempted  forced 
conversions  to  I.«lam  of  Baha'is  in  Iran  and 
wholesale  deliberate  starvation  of  Baha'i 
communities  have  been  made  public:  and 

"Whereas,  executions  of  Baha'is  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  religious  preference 
continue  in  Iran:  and 

•Whereas,  these  violations  of  human 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Iranian  authorities 
constitute  violations  against  all  civilized 
norms  of  behavior,  as  incorporated  within 
such  expressions  of  world  opinion  as  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and.  indeed,  violate  the  very  princi- 
ples of  Islam,  itself:  and 

■Whereas,  the  Baha'i  religion  has  a  long 
and  continued  association  with  the  State  of 
Maine  through  the  Green  Acres  Center  at 
Eliot,  and  other  official  groups:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

'•Resolved.  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
First  Special  Session  of  the  11 1th  Legisla- 
ture, do  hereby  denounce  the  inhuman  and 
genocidal  treatment  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran 
by  the  present  government  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  as  a  'crime  against  humanity." 
and  we  do  further  resolve  that  copies  of  this 
expression  of  our  outrage  and  concern  be 
sent  to  members  of  our  state's  delegation  i 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Unlit 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Permanent  Iranian  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations." 

POM-444.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  88 
■'Whereas,  The  lives  of  American  service- 
men are  being  tragically  lost  in  the  current 
conflict  in  Lebanon,  and  the  toll  is  increas- 
ing due  to  the  precarious  position  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  that  country:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  efforts  to  achieve  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Lebanon:  and 

■Whereas,  Invasion  of  Southern  Lebanon 
by  Israel  resulted  in  marked  reduction  in 
terrorist  activities  by  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (PLO)  and  Syrian  troops, 
saving  thousands  of  Lebanese  lives  and 
giving  the  people  of  that  country  hope  for 
the  first  time  in  years;  and 

■Whereas,  The  unilateral  pullback  of  Is- 
raeli troops  has  been  opposed  by  the  United 
Slates,  and  those  troops  have  remained  in 
Lebanon  at  a  great  cost  to  Israel:  and 

•Whereas,  The  PLO  and  Syria  have  re- 
fused to  remove  their  invading  forces;  and 


■Whereas,  The  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
storing an  independent,  safe  state  of  Leba- 
non: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  en- 
courages and  supports  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  all  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Syria  and  the  PLO  to  join 
the  peace  process  initiated  by  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Lebanon,  and  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to 
achieve  reconciliation  of  the  remaining  Leb- 
anese factions  presently  not  united;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  M,ember  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

POM-445.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  a  civilian 
airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-446.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  a  civilian 
airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-447.   A   resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
■Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Enact  Legislation  To  Protect  Human  Life 

"Whereas,  the  general  court  has  recog- 
nized that  each  unborn  child  is,  from  the 
moment  of  conception,  a  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual human  being;  and 

•Whereas,  the  general  court  has  consist- 
ently shown  by  its  actions  that  it  recognizes 
the  rights  of  all  persons  to  the  full,  legal 
status  and  protection  of  human  life;  and 

•Whereas,  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  requires  the 
several  States  to  protect  each  person's  right 
to  life:  and 

•Whereas,  said  amendment  empowers  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  its  en- 
forcement: and 

•Whereas,  the  general  court,  during  every 
year  since  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  has  memorialized  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  unborn:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
tect human  life:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-448.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 
■Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  202 
•Whereas,  the  good  services  provided  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
will  cease  on  September  30,  1983,  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does  not  act  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  provided  by 


the  act  are  vitally  needed  by  the  many 
handicapped  individuals  in  the  United 
States;  and 

■Whereas,  the  ability  to  provide  for  one- 
self and  one's  family  is  a  necessity  of  life. 
Although  many  people  are  limited  by  the 
availability  of  employment  and  educational 
opportunities,  those  who  are  handicapped 
by  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  aphasia,  arthri- 
tis, blindness,  deafness,  or  other  causes  face 
even  more  severe  restraints  on  making  a 
good  living  for  themselves;  and 

■Whereas,  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  countless  num- 
bers of  these  people.  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  has  contributed  greatly  to  helping 
handicapped  people,  for  it  has  enabled  them 
to  acquire  the  skills  they  need  to  lead  pro- 
ductive and  happy  lives.  Utilizing  to  the 
fullest  their  talents  and  abilities,  they 
thereby  enrich  themselves  and  all  members 
of  society;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
continue  funding  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 
S.  Res.  234.  A  resolution  waiving  section 

402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 

672. 


the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define  jurisdic- 
tion within  such  reservation:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1980.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  UJS.A.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1982.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  and  Con- 
servation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  special  au- 
thorities and  procedures  for  the  control  of 
immigration  emergencies:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  1984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  series  of  re- 
gional Presidential  primary  elections:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administraion. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  sales  of 
fuel  for  use  in  a  taxicab  exempt  from  tax.  to 
make  permanent  the  provision  for  refund  of 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  in  a  taxicab, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.J.  Res.  182.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  February  12.  1984, 
as  a  time  to  recognize  those  volunteers  who 
give  of  their  time  to  become  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters  to  single  parent  youth;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

John  C.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 

John  C.  McGraw.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  boundaries 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  in 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Mathias): 

S.  Res.  246.  A  resolution  to  congratulate 
Albert  T.  DePilla:  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
to  define  jurisdiction  within  such  res- 
ervation; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

boundaries  of  southern  ute  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and 
local  and  State  authorities  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  I  am  introducing, 
along  with  Congressman  Kogovsek, 
legislation  that  offers  a  reasonable  res- 
olution to  legal  jurisdictional  uncer- 
tainties within  the  Southern  Ute  Res- 
ervation in  Colorado. 

Because  of  the  checkerboard  nature 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation— 
which  is  composed  of  a  myriad  of 
Indian  trust  land,  private  homestead- 
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ed  land-  fee  patented  land— and  feder- 
ally ow:ied  land— the  jurisdictional 
status  is  often  unclear,  and  has  occas- 
sionally  ed  to  minor  court  challenges. 
On  othei  checkerboarded  Indian  reser- 
vations in  this  country,  questions  con- 
cerning 1  he  jurisdictional  status  of  fee 
patenteq  land,  for  instance,  have  been 
resolved  only  by  resorting  to  lengthy 
and  cosMy  litigation;  judicial  resolu- 
tion is  n;ver  final  until  it  has  reached 
the  Supieme  Court. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  has 
worked  together  with  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado and  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
a  practical  solution  resolving  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  that  might  arise.  This 
will  me4n  that  legal  disputes  can  be 
handledlwithout  confusion,  and  justice 
can  be  served  more  promptly.  If  Con- 
gress—wpich  has  the  constitutional 
authoriti'  to  define  Indian  reserva- 
tions—alfirms  this  practical  agree- 
ment b^ween  the  Southern  Ute  and 
local  anfi  State  authorities,  then  years 
of  costlT  and  contentious  court  chal- 
lenges on  jurisdictional  questions  can 
be  preve  nted. 

Mr.  Resident,  simply  put,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  twofold: 
First,  tc  resolve  uncertainty  over  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  lleservation  and  the  status  of 
unrestrl;ted  land  on  this  reservation; 
and,  second,  to  avoid  long  and  costly 
litigation  over  Issues  dependent  on  res- 
ervation or  Indian  country  status. 

The  Sou  hem  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion boandaries  have  been  modified 
frequen  ly  since  the  mid-1800s.  This 
biU  will  clearly  define  the  boundaries 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  so 
that  th;  purposes  of  this  legislation 
can  be  implemented.  The  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Reservation  is  defined  by 
the  18  58  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  1874  cession  creating  the 
reservation's  northern  boundary,  and 
the  boindary  between  the  Southern 
Ute  an<l  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Reserva- 
tions; ii  addition,  a  small  tract  of  ad- 
joining land  to  the  east  of  the  reserva- 
tion adc  ed  by  Federal  patent  in  1967  is 
include(  I. 

Accor  iing  to  the  agreement  reached 
betweei  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  aid  local  and  State  authorities, 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  clarify 
jurisdic  ional  questions  in  three  major 
ways. 

First,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdic- 
tion ov  fr  persons  other  than  Indians 
and  the  ir  property,  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  is  limited  to  only 
Indian  rust  land.  This  means  that  the 
State  of  Colorado  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion ovi  T  non-Indians  on  fee  patented 
land.  63  cept  in  cases  involving  Federal 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians 
accusec  of  crimes  against  Indian  vic- 
tims. T  ibal  jurisdiction  over  non-Indi- 
ans is  c  )nf  ined  to  Indian  trust  lands. 

Secor  d,  this  legislation  limits  Feder- 
al laws  regulating  alcohol  and  trading 


with  Indians  to  Indian  trust  land.  This 
will  effect  the  licensing  of  merchants 
who  sell  to  Indians,  and  will  be  practi- 
cal to  implement  since  determining 
whether  a  merchant  is  on  trust  land  or 
fee  land  is  easy. 

Third,  this  legislation  provides  that 
the  State  of  Colorado  will  exercise 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdication  within 
the  town  of  Ignacio  and  any  other  mu- 
nicipality which  may,  in  the  future,  be 
incorporated  within  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation.  The  essential 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  subject  Indians 
in  Ignacio  to  State  legal  jurisdiction  to 
the  extent  that  would  be  provided  in 
Public  Law  83-280. 

Finally,  this  legislation  makes  two 
minor  clarifications:  The  jurisdiction 
over  the  small  tracts  of  land  on  which 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency  is  lo- 
cated—both Federal  and  tribal  trust 
land— will  be  considered  to  be  on 
Indian  trust  land;  and,  the  jurisdiction 
for  any  right-of-way  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  Indian  trust  land  shall  be  con- 
sidered Indian  trust  land,  while  any 
other  right-of-way  will  not  be  consid- 
ered imder  Indian  trust  land  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  years  of  confusion 
surrounding  questions  of  jurisdiction 
within  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reser- 
vation have  indicated  the  need  for  a 
practical  resolution.  The  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  has  worked  with  local 
and  State  legal  authorities  in  Colorado 
to  design  this  reasonable  solution.  By 
passing  this  legislation  Congress  will 
be  putting  this  sensible  agreement 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CONGRESSIONAL  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  resolve  uncertainty  over  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  the  status  of  unrestricted  land  on 
such  reservation,  and 

(2)  to  avoid  long  and  costly  litigation  over 
issues  dependent  on  reservation  or  Indian 
country  status. 

INDIAN  TRUST  LAND  DEFINED 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Indian  trust  land"  means  any  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  which— 

(1)  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  or  members  of  such  tribe,  and 

(2)  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and  re- 
served for  use  or  actually  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs. 

Any  right-of-way  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
Indian  trust  land  shall  be  Indian  trust  land. 
Any  other  right-of-way  shall  not  be  Indian 
trust  land. 


BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  DEFINED 

SEC.  3.  The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva 
tion  In  the  State  of  Colorado  is  declared  to 
be  the  lands  defined  by  and  included  within 
the  boundaries  described  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  lands— 

(A)  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  certain 
bands  of  Ute  Indians  under  the  Articles  of 
Convention  entered  into  on  September  13, 
1873,  and  ratified  by  the  Act  approved  April 
29,  1874  (18  Stat.  36).  and 

(B)  described  in  article  I  of  such  Articles 
of  Convention. 

(2)  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  as  described  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Ute  Indians  concluded  March  2,  1868.  and 
proclaimed  November  6,  1868,  (15  Stat.  619). 

(3)  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 
Reservation. 

(4)  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  southern- 
most 15  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  lands  reserved  to  the  Ute  Indians  by  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ute  Indians  concluded 
March  2,  1868,  and  proclaimed  November  6, 
1868.  (15  Stat.  619),  except  that  the  lands 
east  of  such  boundary  in  township  32  north, 
range  1  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridi- 
an, that  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  are  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
Southern  Indian  Tribe  are  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  RESERVATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  not  an 
Indian  and  the  property  of  any  such  person 
shall  be  subject  to  tribal  jurisdiction  and  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under 
section  1152  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
only  on  Indian  trust  land. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  law  of  the  United  States  related 
to  the  sale,  possession,  introduction,  or  man- 
ufacture of  alcoholic  beverages  or  to  trading 
with  Indians  shall  apply,  with  respect  to  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  only  on 
Indian  trust  land. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  INCORPORATED 
MUNICIPALITIES  WITHIN  THE  RESERVATION 

Sec  5.  The  State  of  Colorado  shall  exer- 
cise criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Igancio,  Colo- 
rado, and  any  other  municipality  which  may 
be  incorporated  within  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation,  as  if  such  State  had  as- 
sumed such  jurisdiction  under  sections  401 
and  402  of  the  Act  approved  April  11,  1968 
(25U.S.C.  1321.  1322).« 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI. 
S.  1980.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American    Veterans,    U.S.A.;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICAN  VETERANS,  U.S.A. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans. 
U.S.A. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  a 
long  and  proud  record  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  To  date,  over  3 
million  Polish  Americans  have  served 


our  country  in  uniform.  During  the 
American  Revolution.  Brig.  Gen.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  was  singlehandedly  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  Revolutionary 
Army  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  A 
special  infantry  regiment  during  the 
American  Civil  War  was  referred  to  as 
the  Polish  Legion. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  groups  of 
veterans  of  Polish  descent  formed 
small  social  and  service  organizations 
around  the  country.  Three  principle 
groups  emerged  and,  in  1931,  these  or- 
ganizations imited  into  one  veterans' 
organization,  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  U.S.A. 

Today  the  P.L.A.V.  has  over  9.000 
members  in  10  States.  In  1978,  the  or- 
ganization received  recognition  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  claims 
agents.  Members  of  the  P.L.A.V.  per- 
form valuable  volunteer  services  in 
some  45  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. In  addition,  they  serve  the  com- 
munity by  sponsoring  essay  and  schol- 
arship contests  for  students,  have  an 
aid  program  for  the  blind,  and  collect 
gifts  for  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  at  Christmas.  They  have  also 
been  instrumental  in  providing  food 
and  medicine  to  the  hard-pressed 
people  of  Poland. 

The  encouragement  of  charitable  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  P.L.A.V.  is 
vital  to  the  continued  well-being  of  all 
of  our  country's  citizens,  especially  at 
a  time  of  limited  public  financing.  A 
Federal  charter  would  be  most  helpful 
is  assisting  the  organization  to  expand 
its  volunteer  services  to  our  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House  (Mr.  Annunzio)  has  already  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  and  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  next  week.  I 
am  confident  that  the  bill  will  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  cosponsor  my  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter,  both  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  work  of  these 
fine  veterans  who  have  given  so  much 
for  their  country  and  to  encourage  the 
P.L.A.V.  to  continue  their  dedicated 
hard  work.» 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

SMALL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ACT  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956,  Congress 
created  a  valuable  tool  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  the  arid  Western  States. 
For  over  25  years  this  program  has 
proven  invaluable  in  assisting  local  en- 
tities to  develop  their  land  and  water 
resources.  The  success  of  the  program 
can  best  be  measured  by  the  strong 
support  which  it  has  received  from  the 


water  resources  community.  Since  im- 
plementation in  1956,  87  projects  to- 
taling an  investment  of  $206  million 
have  been  completed  and  there  are 
currently  under  construction  another 
20  projects  for  $133  million.  An  addi- 
tional $690  million  worth  of  project 
proposals  are  presently  in  various 
stages  of  implementation. 

From  time  to  time,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  raLse  the  ceil- 
ing for  appropriations  under  the  act. 
The  ceiling  is  currently  $600  million 
and  as  can  be  seen  from  my  previous 
remarks,  it  is  time  once  again  to  in- 
crease the  amount  to  accommodate 
pending  applications.  The  bul  that  I 
am  introducing  today  will  raise  the 
ceiling  by  $600  million.  I  feel  I  should 
point  out  that  the  appropriations  ceil- 
ing contained  in  the  act  is  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  all  the  loans  made 
since  1956.  The  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  made  by  water  users  are 
returned  directly  to  the  Treasury  and 
not  to  a  revolving  fund;  hence,  there  is 
no  apparent  reduction  in  the  authori- 
zation although  the  funds  are  re- 
turned to  the  Government.  I  might 
add,  in  the  history  of  the  program, 
there  has  never  been  a  single  default. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  84-984  is  amended  as  follows: 

In  Section  10,  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"600,000,000  "  insert  "and,  effective  October 
1,  1984.  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$600.000.000".» 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
sales  of  fuel  for  use  in  a  taxicab 
exempt  from  tax,  to  make  permanent 
the  provision  for  refund  of  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  in  a  taxicab. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  OF  TAXICABS  FROM  TAX  ON  SALE  OF 

FUEL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  sale  of  fuel  to  taxicab  operators 
from  the  Federal  fuel  excise  tax. 

Under  present  law  the  taxicab  indus- 
try pays  the  9  cents  per  gallon  excise 
tax  on  gasoline,  diesel,  and  other  fuels 
and  is  entitled  to  a  tax  rebate  of  4 
cents  per  gallon,  provided  the  follow- 
ing conditions  set  forth  in  section 
6472(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  satisfied.  First,  a  taxicab  company 
may  not  hav.^  a  company  policy  pro- 
hibiting shar:"d  riding;  second,  the 
taxicab  company  must  be  the  ultimate 
user  of  the  fuel;  third,  the  case  of  1978 
or  later  year  model  taxicabs  acquired 


after  1978,  the  fuel  economy  of  the 
model  type  of  vehicle  must  exceed  the 
fleet  average  fuel  economy  standard 
under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act.  The  rebate  pro- 
vision of  present  law  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30,  1984. 

Under  the  rebate  provision  of 
present  law.  a  purchaser  who  uses  the 
fuel  for  qualified  taxicab  services  must 
first  pay  the  excise  tax  and  subse- 
quently file  for  a  refund.  This  proce- 
dure places  an  urmecessary  adminis- 
trative burden  upon  both  the  taxicab 
operator  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  do  away  with  this  cum- 
bersome procedure  and  simply  make 
the  sale  of  fuel  to  taxicab  owners  tax 
free.  This  would  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  time  and  expense  of  proc- 
essing and  refunding  the  excise  tax 
and  would  also  reduce  the  time  con- 
suming and  expensive  requirement  for 
taxicab  owners  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary refund  forms. 

As  the  1978  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 6427(e)  makes  clear,  taxicabs  are 
the  only  available  means  of  public 
transportation  in  many  suburban 
areas  and  smaller  towns.  In  urban 
areas,  the  use  of  taxicabs  in  intracity 
travel  serves  to  limit  substantially  the 
number  of  private  automobiles  on  city 
streets,  and  thereby  ease  congestion 
and  parking  problems  and  reduce  our 
gasoline  consumption.  Despite  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  taxicab  industry  in 
the  public  transportation  system,  taxi- 
cabs  must  frequently  compete  with 
certain  other  forms  of  public  transpor- 
tation which  are  fully  exempt  from 
the  Federal  fuel  taxes.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  taxicab  industry 
plays  in  our  public  transportation 
system  by  fully  exempting  from  the 
applicable  excise  taxes  the  sale  of  fuel 
for  qualified  taxicab  services  and  by 
deleting  the  sunset  provision  in  cur- 
rent law.  The  exemption  would  also  be 
in  recognition  of  the  taxicab's  very 
limited  use  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  is  funded  by  the  Feder- 
al fuel  excise  tax.  My  bill  would  also 
extend  the  full  excise  tax  exemption 
to  resales  of  fuel  for  use  by  taxicab 
drivers  in  qualified  taxicab  services. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  current  law  governing  the  re- 
quirements for  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices is  contradictory  in  one  respect. 
While  current  law  encourages  shared 
riding  by  denying  the  fuel  tax  rebate 
or  exemption  to  taxicab  companies 
with  a  policy  against  shared  riding, 
the  fuel  economy  standard  for  1978 
and  later  model  year  taxicabs  acquired 
after  1978  impinges  on  the  policy  of 
shared  riding  by  in  effect  requiring 
taxicab  companies  to  purchase  and  op- 
erate smaller  size  taxicabs.  My  bill 
would  remove  this  inconsistency  in  the 
present  law  by  deleting  the  require- 
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compliance  with  the  unreal- 
harsh  fuel  economy  standard 

to  this  industry. 
..  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
oday   serves   to   further   the 
our    public    transportation 
encouraging  the  growth  and 
use  of  our  Nation's  ground 
system.    In   so    doing, 
recognizes  the  vital  role  of  the 
industry  in  our  public  trans- 
system.  I  urge  early  and  fa- 
(  onsideration  of  my  bill. 
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S.  Res.  246 

Albert  T.   DePiUa.  Manager  of 

States  Botanic  Garden  Conserv- 
,  on  October  22.  1983.  complete  60 
service  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ncluding  56  years.  7  months  at  the 
jarden  and  3  years,  5  months  in 

States  Army;  and 

Albert    T.    DePilla    has,    at    all 

discharged  his  duties  and  responsibil- 

high  efficiency  and  total  devotion; 
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RESOLUTION       246-TO 
ALBERT  T.  De 


(for  Mr.  Mathias)  sub- 
following  resolution;  which 
on  the  calendar  by  unani- 


Albert  T.  DePillas  many  years 
e  service  as  Manager  and  horti- 
of    the    United    States    Botanic 
Conservatory    have    greatly    en- 
beauty  of  our  surroundings:  and 
Albert  T.  DePilla  is  widely  recog- 
his  artistic   floral   arrangements 

, which  have  added  elegance 

special  events  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Presidential     inaugural    events, 

and  state  funerals:  and 

Albert  T.  DePilla  is  an  outstand- 

e  of  the  United  States  Bo- 

in    his   daily   contacts   with 

of  Congress,   their   families   and 

siting  dignitaries,  and  the  general 

therefore,  be  it 

■d.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 

tend  its  appreciation  and  gratitude 

T.  DePilla  for  his  long,  faithful. 

service  to  the  United  States 

»Iation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Albert 
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AD  DITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  269 

request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

;lcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
269,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
of  silver  from  the  National 
Stockpile  through  the  issu- 

silver  coins. 


S.  591 

request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 

Df  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

IioscHwiTZ),    and    the    Senator 

Peleware  (Mr.  Roth)  were  added 

of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  amend 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 

a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to 

te  $1  of  any  overpayment  of 


income  tax,  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S,  Olympic 
Committee, 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  (Mr.  Long)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  assure  the 
continued  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  marketing  of  air  tran- 
sportion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr,  Ma- 
thias), and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  800,  a  bill  to  establish 
an  Ocean  and  Coastal  Development 
Impact  Assistance  Fund  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
to  States  national  ocean  and  coastal 
development  and  assistance  block 
grants  from  moneys  in  the  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

S.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  914,  a  bill  to  protect  firearms 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  rule 
for  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  payment  of  certain  adjustments  in 
compensation  in  the  case  of  hospital- 
ized veterans. 

S.   1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1001,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  an  ad- 
ditional five  fiscal  years. 

S.  1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1197,  a  bill  to  admit  certain  pas- 
senger vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

S.  1302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1302,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 


respect  to  purchase  and  rentals  of  du- 
rable medical  equipment. 

S.   1498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1498,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  modify  the 
apportionment  formula  for  resurfac- 
ing, restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  re- 
constructing the  Interstate  System, 

S.   1602 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1602,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  partial  exclusion  for  dividends 
and  interest  beginning  in  1983. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1680,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws, 

S.  1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1907,  a  bill  to  defer  congres- 
sional pay  adjustments  until  the  first 
March  1  following  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress  next  following  the  Con- 
gress during  which  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken,  to 
provide  that  appropriations  of  funds 
for  congressional  pay  be  considered 
separately  from  appropriations  for 
other  purposes,  to  require  a  recorded 
vote  in  each  House  on  such  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1970,  a 
bill  to  limit  the  number  of  legal  public 
holidays  to  10. 

S.   1977 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans)  were  added 
as  cosponors  of  S.  1977,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  to 
exempt  until  June  30,  1986  bicycle 
component  parts  which  are  not  reex- 
ported from  the  exemption  from  the 


customs  laws  otherwise   available   to 
merchandise  in  foreign  trade  zones. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
March  1984  as  National  Social  Work 
Month, 

S.J.  Res.  160 
At   the   request   of   Mr.    Byrd,   the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr,  Trible),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    (Mr.    Thurmond),    and    the 
Senator   from  Alaska  (Mr.   Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res. 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  17,  1983,  through  Oc- 
tober 24,  1983,  as  "National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week," 
S.  Con.  Res.  32 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Garn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Con.  Res,  32,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  the  legal  minimum  age  for 
drinking  and  purchasing  alcohol, 
S.  Con.  Res.  69 
At  the  request  of  Mr.   Percy,   the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   Kansas 
(Mrs,  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  Con.  Res.  69,  a  con- 
current    resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  should  make 
available  for  civilian  use  certain  satel- 
lite-directed  navigational    aids   devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  guidance  of  aircraft. 
S.  Con.  Res.  70 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware    (Mr.    Biden),    the    Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor  from   New   Jersey    (Mr.    Lauten- 
berg),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  and  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Kansas    (Mr.    Dole)    were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  Con.  Res.  70, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions   the   President   should    take    to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  70.  supra. 


Amendment  No.  2350 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  2350  proposed  to  S. 
1342,  an  original  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2363 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2350  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  line  9  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  6  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1545)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■congressional    priority    procedures    for 
joint  resolution  or  bill  under  section  5 

iBi". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  7  of  such  Res- 
olution (50  U.S.C.  1546)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■congressional    priority    procedures    for 
joint  resolution  or  bill  under  section  s 

ICi". 

(d)  Section  7  of  such  Resolution  (50  U.S.C. 
1546)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  -con- 
current resolution"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "joint  res- 
olution or  bill ": 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  'con- 
current resolution "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  ■con- 
current resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "joint  resolution  or  bill";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current resolution"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint 
resolution  or  bill". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(e)  Time 
for  debate  on  the  consideration  of  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  any  such 
joint  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  hours  in  each  House. 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2364 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2206  (previ- 
ously agreed  to)  to  the  bill  S.  1342, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  amendment  «2206.  Strike 
out  all  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDING  ACT 

Sec.—.  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
of  1926,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to 
add  a  new  Section  11  thereto  as  follows: 


Sec.  11.  (a)  Eligibility  for  award  of  con- 
tracts under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  including  lease- 
back or  other  agreements  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  the  construction,  alter- 
ation or  repair  of  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad.  when  estimated  to  exceed 
$2,000,000.  including  any  contract  alterna- 
tives or  options: 

"(1)  Shall  be  limited,  after  a  determina- 
tion that  adequate  competition  will  be  ob- 
tained thereby,  to  (A)  American-owned  bid- 
ders and  (B)  bidders  from  countries  which 
permit  or  agree  to  permit  substantially 
equal  access  to  American  bidders  for  compa- 
rable diplomatic  and  consular  building 
projects:  provided  that,  generally  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  licensing 
and  other  qualifications  to  do  business  in 
the  Country  in  which  the  contract  is  to  be 
performed  shall  not  be  deemed  a  limitation 
of  access  for  purposes  of  this  subsection; 
provided  further  that,  if  so  required  by  bi- 
lateral agreements  or  by  the  law  of  the  host 
country,  participation  may  be  available  to 
or  be  limited  to  host -country  bidders. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  competi- 
tive status,  bids  qualifying  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  be  reduced  by  ten  percentum 
thereof. 

"(3)  A  determination  of  adequacy  of  com- 
petition will  be  made  after  advance  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  a  proposed  project 
subject  to  this  Section  and  receipt  from  not 
less  than  two  prospective  responsible  bid- 
ders of  intent  to  submit  a  bid  or  proposal.  If 
competition  is  not  determined  to  be  ade- 
quate pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
contract(s)  may  be  awarded  without  regard 
to  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  Section. 
"(b)  Bidder  qualification  under  this  Sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality of  ownership,  the  burden  of  which 
shall  be  on  any  prospective  bidder,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  Qualification  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  require  evidence  of:  perform- 
ance of  related  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  (A)  ownership  in  excess 
of  fifty  percent  by  U.S.  citizens  or  perma- 
nent residents,  or  (B)  incorporation  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  three  years  and 
employment  of  United  States  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  in  more  than  half  of 
its  permanent  full-time  professional  and 
managerial  positions  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Qualification  under  this  Section  shall 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions at  the  time  bids  are  requested.  Deter- 
minations under  this  Section  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  in  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Foreign  Mission  as  defined  in 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  may.  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  Act.  only  be 
awarded  to  or  performed  by  bidders  qualify- 
ing under  Section  (a)(1)(A)  above  or  bidders 
from  countries  which  permit  or  agree  to 
permit  substantially  equal  access  to  Ameri- 
can bidders  for  comparable  projects:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude 
work  to  be  performed  by  nationals  of  the 
country  for  which  the  contract  is  being  per- 
formed, otherwise  granted  the  right  of 
entry  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary." 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2365 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2200  (previ- 
ously agreed  to)  to  the  bill  S.  1342, 
supra;  as  follows: 
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Strike 
amendme^it 
thereof  t 

On  pag^ 
ingnew 

1985 


language  contained  in  unprinted 
No.    2200    and    insert    in   lieu 
following: 

24.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
s^tion: 

U.N.  DECADE  FOR  WOMEN 


COl  ITERENCE- 


SEC.    12^ 

available 

that  the 

the    con<iusion 

Women  t; 

extranfOfs 

Women' 

U.S.  participation 

Conf  eren  :e 


lation  concerning 
U.N.    Pri>r 
Presidenl 
the  natu  e 
ence  to  t^e 
and  the 
ticipatior 


The  President  shall  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
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and  support  for  the  Conference. 
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HATCjH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2366 
IlERCY  (for  Mr.   Hatch)  pro- 
amendment  to  amendment 
(previously  agreed  to)  to  the 
,  supra;  as  follows: 
3.  line  8.  insert  the  word  "ac- 
foUowing:  "and  the  Secretary  of 
make  grants  to  the  Endowment 
fun^s  appropriated  to  the  Department 


Mr. 
posed 
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Labor 
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of  Labor 

On 
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•'Directoi 
the  case 


3,  line  23,  insert  "or  the  De- 
of  Labor,  as  the  case  may 

aftir  Agency". 

3.  line  11.  insert  after  the  word 
the  following:  "or  Secretary,  as 
nay  be.". 
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the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Thanks- 
giving in  Peshawar";  and 

(2)  upon  evidence  that  necessary  United 
States  rights  and  licenses  have  been  secured 
and  paid  for  by  the  person  seeking  domestic 
release  of  the  film,  the  Administrator  shall 
reimburse  the  Director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agency  in  making  that  master  copy 
available,  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2369 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

No  individual  may  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  and  no  individual  may 
be  eligible  for  employment  by  the  Endow- 
ment, if  such  individual  has  engaged  in  any 
intelligence  activity  since  1983. 


PERdY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2367 
I'ERCY    proposed    an    amend- 
uhich  was  subsequently  modi- 
the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  fol- 


end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Re- 

-  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

Uw.  no  funds  may  be  appropriated 

d  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 

security   assistance   programs   in 

..  1984  which  are  in  excess  of  the 

appropriated  in  PL  98-107.  except 

gher  amounts  are  specifically  au- 

by  Congress  and  (2)  that  the  levels 

»    authorized    for    Israel    and 

be  the  levels  contained  in  S. 


■  sect  on 


an  1 
yeir 


assis  ;ance 


CRA  MSTON 


AMENDMENT  NO. 
2368 


I'Tnr.T.  (for  Mr.  Cranston)  pro- 
ui  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
as  follows: 
32,  after  line  7.  add  the  following 


DlSTRIBltriON   WITHIN   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF 
THE   U!  lA   FILM   ENTITLED  "THANKSGIVING   IN 


210 


..  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 

of  section  501(a).  and  so  redesig- 

section  206  of  this  Act.  of  the 

States  Information  and  Education 

Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461(a))- 

Director  of  the  United  States  In- 

Agency  shall  make  available  to 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JU- 
DICIARY, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2370 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  provided  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  United  States'  pro- 
portionate share  for  any  programs  for  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
Southwest  Africa  Peoples  Organization. 
Cuba.  Iran,  and  Libya. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


tional  peace  and  security  by  encouraging 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  United  States,  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  the  United  Nations, 
became  and  remains  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  contribute  to  col- 
lective efforts  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  realize  the  ends  of  international 
peace  and  security; 

(3)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  up- 
holding and  strengthening  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  found- 
ed. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(Da  review  of  United  States  participation 

in  the  United  Nations  is  urgently  called  for 

with  a  view  to  examining— 

(A)  the  extent  and  levels  of  United  States 
financial  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

(B)  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  presently  constituted  to  fulfilling  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  benefits  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  President  should  review  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  matters  described  in  this  section  by 
June  30.  1984;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  commu- 
nicate to  the  member  states  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  policy 
contained  in  this  section. 
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NICKLES  (AND  RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2371 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Cengress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  United  Nations  was  founded  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  maintaining  intema- 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2372 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 

TsoNGAS,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  proposed 

an   amendment   to   the   bill   S.    1342, 

supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.       .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Peace  Corps  Strategy  Commission  Act." 

FINDINGS 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  a  valuable  and  well- 
accepted  program  by  establishing  person-to- 
person  relationships  between  Americans 
and  host  country  partners  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  these  other  countries, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  through  the 
provision  or  skilled  manpower; 

(2)  relations  among  countries  have 
changed  significantly  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Third 
World  countries  have  changed  accordingly; 

(3)  at  a  time  when  conflict  and  alienation 
among  countries  are  increasing  and  poverty 
is  part  of  the  conflict,  the  mutual  assistance 
and  learning  that  the  Peace  Corps  fosters 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Third  World  countries  have  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  asset  to  promoting 
world  peace  and  friendship;  and 

(4)  in  the  light  of  these  changes,  the  pur- 
pose and  progratms  of  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  Peace  Corps  utilizes  its  experience  to 
face  the  demands  of  the  future. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission— 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  potential  and  future 
role  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  commemorates 


its  twenty-fifth 
by- 

(A)  evaluating  the  accomplishments  and 
experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  since  its  es- 
tablishment: and 

(B)  examining  options  for  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  Peace  Corps  which  ensure 
that  the  purpose  and  programs  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
in  development  and  relationships  among 
peoples;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  public  participation  in 
the  evaluation  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
especially  from  individuals  and  private 
sector  organizations  and  institutions,  and  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  importance 
of  volunteer  service  through  a  Peace  Corps 
that  contributes  to  development  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  relations 
among  peoples  at  the  local  level. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  .  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps  Strategy 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.    .  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  esUblishment  in  1961,  exam- 
ining such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  impact  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  in 
developing  countries; 

(B)  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  from 
the  experience  gained  abroad  by  Peace 
Corps  volunteers; 

(C)  the  appropriateness  of  volunteer, 
staff,  and  financial  resources  available  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
performing  its  purpose  effectively; 

(D)  the  appropriateness  of  the  selection 
and  training  of  volunteers  and  staff  for 
their  work  abroad  and  at  the  Peace  Corps 
offices  in  the  United  States;  and 

(E)  the  relationship  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
other  public  and  private,  domestic  and 
international  organizations;  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  future  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  examining  such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  changing  needs  of  other  countries 
and  how  to  adjust  the  programs  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  those  needs; 

(B)  the  changing  needs  of  Americans  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples and  countries,  and  how  to  adjust  the 
programs  of  the  Peace  Corps  accordingly; 

(C)  the  needs  of  individual  volunteers 
both  during  their  service  and  after  return- 
ing from  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  Peace 
Corps; 

(D)  the  volunteer  and  staff  manpower, 
program  diversity,  financing,  organization, 
and  management  necessary  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  other  countries  and  of 
American  society; 

(E)  opportunities  to  attract  wider  partici- 
pation in  Peace  Corps  programs  by  women, 
minorities,  private  enterprise,  and  senior 
citizens;  and 

(F)  the  appropriate  future  relationship  of 
the  Peace  Corps  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate, domestic  and  international  organiza- 
tions and  institutions; 

and  taking  into  account  relevant  studies  and 
proposed  legislation  regarding  the  Peace 
Corps,  including  legislation  to  reform  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  create  a  "Peace  Corps 
Academy"  to  prepare  volunteers  for  service 
abroad. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  represent  different 


professional  and  cultural  backgrounds  and 
political  persuasions.  Not  less  than  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(2)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Seven  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  of  whom  shall  be  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  first  appointments  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  va- 
cancy occurs,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  ecjuivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  during  which  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION;  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

( 1 )  appoint  a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
necessary;  and 


(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  saime  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  F>ersonnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold  such 
public  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Commission  considers  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  consult  with  Memtiers  of 
Congress,  with  officers,  employees,  volun- 
teers, and  former  volunteers  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  nationals  of  host  countries  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  such  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  such  Federal  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

REPORTS 

Sec  (a)  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress such  interim  reports  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  appropriations  first 
became  available  to  carry  out  this  Act.  The 
final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  and  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
final  report  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
Commission  to  each  House  of  Congress,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  detailed 
statement  regarding  any  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  any  further  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  the  President  considers 
appropriate. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  .  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  transmitting  its  final 
report  under  section 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  .  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  Act.  $750,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  Commission 
may  accept  private  contributions  of  funds. 
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DEFINITION 

purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 

■  means  any  agency,  depart- 

idependent  establishment  in  the 

aranch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

iding  any  Government  corpora- 


BOSCI^WITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 

2373 
Mr.      dOSCHWITZ      proposed      an 
amendm«  nt  to  the  bill  S.  1342.  supra; 

! : 


as  follow 

On 

•■$1,478.71 
■•$1,480.21 

On 
■•$1,478.71 
■•$1,480.21 

On   pagi 
insert  the 


2.  line  8.  strike  out 
OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
OOO'. 

2.  line  9.  strike  out 
,000 '■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
.OOO^. 

24.   between  lines   19  and  20. 
'oUowing; 


paje 


paje 


oial 


t  le 
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authorized   to  be  expended  to 
Act. 


TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 

section  116(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 

•t  of  1961  which  were  carried  out 

Administrator   of   the   Agency   for 

Development      immediately 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are 

to  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Humanitarian  Affairs. 

the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 

for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985 

^..  (1)  of  section  102.  $1,500,000 

s  uch  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 

out  the  functions  transferred 

bjection  (a). 

amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
r-ears  1984  and  1985.  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
t  the  functions  transferred  under 
(a). 

orders,    determinations,    rules. 

grants,  contracts,  agreements. 

icenses.  privileges,  and  other  ac- 

have    been    issued,    granted. 

njjertaken.  or  entered  into  in  the 

of    any    function    transferred 

(a)  shall  continue  in  effect 

to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 

uperseded.  set  aside,  or  revoked  in 

with  law  by  any  authorized  offi- 

of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 

of  law. 

suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 

commenced    by    or    against    any 

.    or    officer    of    the    United 

„  in  his  official  capacity  shall 

reason  of  the  transfer  under  sub- 


t  ;ie 


Fc  reign 
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sut  section  ' 


_  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 

F  ights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  of 

i  rtment  of  State  all  officers,  em- 

(  ssets.  liabilities,  contracts,  proper- 

ords  as  are  determined  by  the  Di- 

the  Office  of  Management   and 

be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 

connection    with    any    function 

_  under  subsection  (a). 

provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment 

:  Att. 


r<  cords  ; 


LEVIN  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2374 
AND  2375 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1342.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

POLICY  ON  THE  PROCESSING  OF  REFUGEES 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  an  estimated  8  million  refu- 
gees in  the  world  today: 

(2)  the  number  of  refugees  continues  to 
increase; 

(3)  some  refugees  could  be  resettled  in 
countries  whose  governments  have  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  accept  them: 

(4)  the  processing  of  refugees  can  be  un- 
necessarily slow,  thereby  delaying  resettle- 
ment: and 

(5)  most  countries  that  have  a  large  con- 
centration of  refugees  receive  United  States 
aid. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should— 

(1»  inform  the  governments  of  countries 
that  have  large  concentrations  of  refugees 
and  receive  United  States  aid  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
about  the  proper  and  efficient  processing  of 
refugees;  and 

(2)  urge  such  governments  to  process  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  those  refugees  who 
would  be  welcomed  for  resettlement  in 
other  countries. 

Amendment  No.  2375 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RESOLtrrlON  ON  RAOUL  WALLENBERG  AND  JAN 
KAPLAN 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Soviet  Union  arrested  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  modern  times  in  1945  when 
they  arrested  Raoul  Wallenberg: 

(2)  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  Swedish  diplo- 
mat who.  at  great  personal  risk,  had  acted 
to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 
Jews  from  the  Nazi  Holocaust: 

(3)  Raoul  Wallenberg  took  these  actions 
as  a  humanitarian  and  with  the  knowledge, 
consent  and  financial  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
government: 

(41  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  recently  been 
made  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  has  changed  their 
story  a  number  of  times  about  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(6)  The  most  recent  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  he  died  in  1947; 

(7)  There  are  many  eyewitnesses  who 
have  testified  that  they  saw  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg in  Russian  prisons  and  hospitals  in  the 
decades  since  the  1940s: 

(8)  One  of  the  most  recent  eyewitnesses 
was  Jan  Kaplan,  a  Russian  refusnik  who 
shortly  after  his  release  from  a  Soviet  jail  in 
1977.  phoned  his  daughter.  Dr.  Anna  Bilder. 
in  Israel  and  reported  that  he  had  met  a 
Swede  in  prison  who  had  survived  30  years 
in  the  Gulag; 

(9)  During  the  next  two  years.  Anna 
Bilder  received  no  further  word  from  or 
about  her  father; 

( 10)  In  1977.  Jan  Kaplans  wife  smuggled  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Bilder  informing  her  that  Jan 
Kaplan  had  been  rearrested  because  of  a 
letter  he  had  tried  to  smuggle  to  her  about 
Raoul  Wallenberg; 


(11)  In  1980.  the  Swedish  government  sent 
an  official  request  to  interview  Jan  Kaplan: 

(12)  The  Soviets  made  no  response  to  this 
request; 

(13)  The  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  are 
not  known: 

(14)  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
refuses  information  about  Jan  Kaplan: 

(15)  Jan  Kaplan  could  provide  valuable  in- 
formation about  Raoul  Wallenberg; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  directly  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  take  all  possible 
steps  at  all  appropriate  times  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  Jan  Kaplan  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  him  in  order  to 
learn  more  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  heroic  Swedish  and 
American  citizen. 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1984 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2376 

Mr.  WILSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2353  proposed 
by  Mr.  Melcher  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  numbered 
2353  to  the  bill.  H.R.  3363.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  113.  (a)  No  funds  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Southern  California  Planning  Area  de- 
scribed in  (1)  through  (4)  below.  No  funds 
may  be  expended  for  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  (1)  through  (4) 
so  long  as  adjacent  State  Tidelands  continue 
to  be  designated  as  State  Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
ing Sanctuary  pursuant  to  Sec.  6871.1  et 
seq.  of  the  California  Public  Resources 
Code,  or  the  State  Lands  Commission  does 
not  enter  into  any  lease  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  or  gas  on  State-owned  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  areas  described: 

(1)  an  area  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Southern  California  Planning  Area  off 
the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  described  by 
Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  of  the  California  Public 
Resources  Code  in  effect  September  29. 
1983.  and  extending  from  the  seaward  ex- 
tension of  the  northerly  city  limits  of  the 
City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and 
from  the  base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  California  State  Tidelands)  and 
which  is  described  by  a  line,  every  point  of 
which  is  at  least  three  miles  seaward  of  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands; 

(2)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)).  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  defined 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  whichever  lies 
further  from  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands; 


(A)  an  area  located  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29,  1983,  and  extending  from  the 
base  line  (defined  as  the  seaward  limit  of 
the  California  State  Tidelands)  and  which  is 
described  by  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is 
three  miles  seaward  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  base  line  and  which  is  located  between 
the  lines  extended  due  south  from  the  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  the  sanctu- 
ary; or 

(B)  en  area  located  of  the  coastline  of  the 
Stale  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Sanctuary  as  described  by  Sec.  6871.2(a) 
California  Public  Resources  Code  in  effect 
September  29.  1983.  and  which  lies  shore- 
ward of  a  straight  line  between  the  north- 
east corner  of  block  42N.  50W,  and  the 
midway  point  between  the  northwest  corner 
of  block  36N.  42W.  and  the  southeast  corner 
of  block  37N.  43W  on  the  California  (Lam- 
bert) Plane  Coordinate  System. 

(3)  an  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Channel-Island  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
as  defined  by  title  15.  part  935.3  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

(4)  an  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ecological  Preserve 
and  Buffer  Zone,  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Public  Land  Order  4587  (Vol.  34. 
page  5655,  Federal  Register  March  26.  1969). 

(b)  Until  January  1.  1985.  no  funds  may  be 
expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  in  OCS  Lease 
Sale  No.  80  which  lie  within  an  area  located 
off  the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Sanctuary  as  defined 
by  Sec.  6871.1  et  seq.  California  Public  Re- 
sources Code  in  effect  September  29.  1983. 
from  the  City  of  Newport  Beach  south  to 
the  southerly  boundary  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  extending  from  the  base  line  (de- 
fined as  the  seaward  limit  of  the  California 
State  Tidelands)  and  which  is  described  by  a 
line,  every  point  of  which  is  9  miles  seaward 
of  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  California 
State  Tidelands. 

(c)  Until  January  1.  1985.  no  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  lease  or 
sale  of  lands  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Southern  California  Planning  Area, 
as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
line of  Santa  Monica  Bay,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, which  lies  within  a  line  on  the  Califor- 
nia (Lambert)  Plane  Coordinate  System  be- 
ginning at  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  sea- 
ward extension  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  County  and  Ventura 
County  with  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands;  thence  south  to  the 
midpoint  of  block  40  north,  52  west:  thence 
diagonally  southeast  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  block  35  north.  44  west;  thence 
due  east  to  the  first  point  of  intersection 
with  a  line  extended  due  south  from  Point 
Fermin  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Sanctuary 
in  effect  on  June  1.  1982;  thence  north 
along  that  line  to  the  first  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands;  thence  northwester- 
ly to  the  point  of  beginning  along  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  the  California  State  Tide- 
lands. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  license  or 
permit  which  is  restricted  to  scientific  ex- 


ploration or  other  scientific  activities,  or 
preleasing  activities  necessary  up  to  the 
point  of  sale. 

(e)  Leasing  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Southern  California  Planning 
Area  under  funding  provided  in  this  title 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions similar  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the 
Lease  Sale  73  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  State  of  California  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  unless  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  agree  that  other  provisions  are 
more  appropriate. 

(f)  In  OCS  Lease  Sale  80.  lease  or  sale  of 
lands  affecting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Redesignate 
cordingly. 


subsequent 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


ZORINSKY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2377 
Mr.      ZORINSKY      proposed      an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  32  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

Sec  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  not  more  than  $20,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1984  or  fiscal  year  1985  shall  be  avail- 
able for  domestic  representation  or  enter- 
tainment expenses,  including  official  recep- 
tions. 


Mr. 
and 


MATHIAS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2378 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following; 

prepublication  review  of  writings  of 
former  federal  employees 

Sec  122.  The  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  may  not.  before 
April  15.  1984,  enforce,  issue,  or  implement 
any  rule,  regulation,  directive,  policy,  deci- 
sion, or  order  which  (D  would  require  any 
officer  or  employee  to  submit,  after  termi- 
nation of  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment, his  or  her  writings  for  prepublication 
review  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  is  different  from  the  rules, 
regulations,  directives,  policies,  decisions,  or 
orders  (relating  to  prepublication  review  of 
such  writings)  in  effect  on  March  1.  1983. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2380 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  foUows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE       VII-GENERAL       PROVISIONS 

DESIGNATION     OF     CHAIRMAN     OF 

THE     COMMISSION     ON     SECURITY 

AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Sec  701.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 

Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 

and  Cooperation  in  Europe, "  approved  June 

3.  1976  (90  Stat.  661).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •(a)"'  after  •Sec.  3.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(b)  Beginning  with  the  start  of  the  first 
calendar  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  serve  as  chairman  during  each  odd-num- 
bered calendar  year  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  appointed  from 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman  during  each 
even-numbered  calendar  year. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2379 
Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2344  to  the  bill  S. 
1342,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following; 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c).  no 
member  of  the  Board,  officer  or  staff 
member  of  the  Endowment,  other  than  an 
elected  member  of  Congress,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  or  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  for  travel  made  in 
connection  with  the  Endowment  while  such 
person  is  serving  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States. 


Mr. 


WALLOP  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2381 

WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)    proposed   an   amendment    to 
the  bill  S.  1342.  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
the  President  is  authorized  to  deny  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  ownership,  possession  or 
use  of  that  land  and  improvements  thereon 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  known  as  the 
Mount  Alto  embassy  site. 

(b)  The  President  shall  at  minimum  deny 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of  the  land  and 
improvements  described  in  subsection  (a) 
unless  he  certifies  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  acquired  in  the  Soviet  Union  land  and 
improvements  of  substantially  equal  charac- 
ter, including  location,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  shall  be  described  in  such  certifica- 
tion. 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2382 
THROUGH  2384 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2382 

Page  24  after  line  19,  insert  the  following: 
••The  Secretary  of  Stslte,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent position  classification  audit  of  a 
significant  portion  of  Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions in  the  agencies  employing  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system.  The  study,  the  re- 
sults of  which  chall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, shall  take  expressly  into  account  job 
factors  relating  to  service  abroad  and  to  the 
compensation  practices  applicable  to  United 
States  citizens  employed  abroad  by  United 
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states  coflboratJons:  and  shall  include  con- 
clusions <*i  the  pay  comparability  of  For- 
eign Servie  and  Civil  Service  positions  car- 
rying Sim  lar  responsibilities  and  requiring 
similar  exi)ertise  and  experience". 


end 
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the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
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Amendment  No.  2384 
25,  line  11.  insert  after  the  period 
..„.  "Not  less  than  $1  million  in 
1984  and  $1  million  in  FY  1985 
Earmarked  for  the  employment  of 
_    internal    auditors   for   the 
Information  Agency  in  excess 
.  auditors  employed  by  the 
Information  Agency  during 
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irtemal 
States 


BOSCkwiTZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2385 
BbsCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Jepsen,   Mr.   Dixon,  Mr. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cran- 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Cohen)  proposed 
to   the   bill   S.    1342, 
follows: 
sottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
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Amendment  No.  2383 
of  Title ,  add  the  following 


In  exceptional  cases,  when  such  equip- 
ment, material  or  technology  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  operations 
in  existing  civilian  nuclear  facilities  under 
international  safeguards,  the  President  may 
determine  that  the  equipment,  material  or 
technology  is  not  available  from  a  foreign 
supplier  and  that  for  humanitarian  and 
safety  reasons  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide it. 


Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  the 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
after  "Small  Business  Administra- 
following:  "the  United  States  In- 
Agency, '. 


VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

the  export  of  nuclear-re- 
eLuipment,  materials,  or  technolo- 

iroiA.   ARGENTINA,   AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 

._  States  Government  should  dis- 

he  export  of,  and  should  suspend 

approval  for  the  export  of,  any 

related     equipment,     material,     or 

including  nuclear  components 

heafy  water,  to  the  Governments  of 

_ _.  or  South  Africa  until  such 

<  uch  government  gives  the  Govern- 
;he  United  States  stronger  nuclear 
ion  guarantees.  Such  guaran- 
shoiild  include— 
reliable   assurances   by   such   govem- 
it  is  not  engaged  in  any  program 
.  the  development,  testing,  or  deto- 
nuclear  explosive  devices:  and 
,  eement    by    such    government    to 
i  itemational  safeguards  on   all   its 
I  acilities. 


that 


jnd 


LEAHY  AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2387 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  FELL,  and  Mr.  Bradley) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  19.  add  the  following: 

(A)  Congress  finds  that: 

Section  122:  (1)  On  December  2,  1980,  four 
United  States  citizen  churchwomen  were 
murdered  in  El  Salvador. 

(2)  The  certification  law  (P.L.  97-113)  re- 
quires that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
make  "good  faith  efforts  both  to  investigate 
the  murders  .  .  .  and  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  those  murders "  before 
aid  to  El  Salvador  can  continue. 

(3)  The  Administration's  current  certifica- 
tion report  admiU  to  "disappointing 
progress"  in  the  case  and  concedes  a  "virtu- 
al breakdown  in  criminal  justice"  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

(4)  The  prosecution  of  those  accused  of 
the  murders  of  the  four  American  church- 
women  has  been  plagued  by  consistent  ne- 
glect, professional  incompetence,  and  a 
steadfast  unwillingness  to  enforce  El  Salva- 
dor law. 

(5)  The  vigorous  prosecution  and  effective 
trial  of  those  accused  of  murdering  the  four 
churchwomen  will  promote  criminal  justice 
throughout  El  Salvador  and  encourage  simi- 
lar efforts  to  pursue  the  murderers  of  other 
American  citizens,  Salvadoran  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Salvadoran  civilians. 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  call  upon 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

(a)  To  appoint  a  special  prosecuting  attor- 
ney to  oversee  the  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  murdering  the 
four  American  churchwomen  and  to  prepare 
a  thorough  and  effective  prosecution 
against  them,  and 

(b)  To  assure  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  those  accused  will  be  brought 
before  a  jury  trial  by  December  2.  1983. 


Organization  or  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ples Organization. 

(b)  Not  later  than  June  15.  1984,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a). 

Amendment  No.  2389 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RESTRICTION  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  701(b).  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  any  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty carried  out  by  or  under  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
the  President  certifies  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  program,  project,  or  activity 
poses  a  threat  to  the  national  security  or 
vital  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


lERCY  (AND  OTHERS) 
1  J»4ENDMENT  NO.  2386 

IfERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 

Mr.  McClure)  proposed  an 

to   amendment   No.    2385 

by  Mr.  Boschwitz  (for  him- 

others)  to  the  bill  S.   1342, 

follows: 

end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 

2388  AND  2389 
Mr.   PRESSLER   submitted   amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  2388 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

study  of  united  nations  funding 
Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  each  program,  project, 
and  activity  carried  out  by  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies  to  determine  whether 
assessments  paid  and  contributions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies  directly  or  in- 
directly  benefits   the   Palestine   Liberation 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2390 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPORTING  requirement 

Sec  701.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  or  at  the  time  of  the  transmittal 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the 
annual  presentation  materials  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, whichever  is  earlier,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete 
report  which  assesses,  with  respect  to  each 
foreign  country  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  defense 
pact  or  other  security  arrangement,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  contribution  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  such  country  made  during 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  to  the 
defense  pact  or  arrangement.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(Da  discussion  of  whether  the  national 
security  policies  and  military  structure  of 
each  such  country  are  effectively  designed 
to  deal  with  the  most  likely  and  significant 
threats  to  its  security; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  each  such  country's  contribution  to  its 
own  defense  in  terms  of  personnel,  procure- 
ment, exercises,  training  as  well  as  support 
activities  and  facilities  access  arrangements 
which  are  designed  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  each  such  country 
against  aggression;  and 

<3)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  assistance  to  each  such  coun- 
try contributes  to  its  capabilities  to  deal 
with  the  most  likely  and  significant  threats 
to  its  security. 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2391 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1342.  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  from  line  16.  page  31  through  line  7 
on  page  32. 


On  page  27.  strike  line  17  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof    "charter  for  the  bureau  of 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
78),  required  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  detailed,  site- 
specific,  and  time-phased  plan  for  all 
facility  closures  or  consolidations  over 
the  next  3  years.  That  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation.  Any 
Senator  may  receive  a  copy  by  calling 
the  FAA.  In  summary,  the  plan  calls 
for  closing  104  flight  service  stations. 
52  control  towers,  and  16  other  facili- 
ties. A  total  of  41  new  facilities  will  be 
opened,  including  37  flight  service  sta- 
tions. 

Section  319  of  Public  Law  98-78  pro- 
hibits FAA  from  closing  any  facilities 
prior  to  December  1.  1983.  and  pro- 
vides that  any  closure  or  consolidation 
questioned  in  writing  by  the  House  or 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
or  by  any  legislative  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  delayed  until  at 
least  April  15.  1984. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee plans  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Tuesday.  November  1.  1983,  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
review  the  facility  consolidation  plan. 


tion  based  on  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  creed,  age.  and  handicap.  The 
agency  also  acts  as  investigator  in 
complaints  concerning  discrimination 
and  monitors  the  affirmative  action 
efforts  of  city  departments  and  con- 
tractors doing  business  with  the  city. 

As  a  Detroit  city  council  president 
for  4  years,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Detroit  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  Department.  I  convey  spe- 
cial recognition  to  this  distinguished 
organization  as  they  celebrate  40  years 
of  productive  progress  in  achieving 
equality  and  protecting  the  human 
rights  of  all  individuals.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CELEBRATING  40  YEARS  OF 
DEDICATION  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversay  of  the  oldest  mu- 
nicipal civil  rights  agency  in  the  coun- 
try—the Detroit  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  Department.  This  celebra- 
tion not  only  honors  40  years  of  strug- 
gle for  equality  and  human  rights,  but 
is  a  rededication  to  that  commitment 
by  the  Detroit  community. 

Bom.  out  of  the  1943  riots  and  called 
the  "Mayor's  Interracial  Conunittee," 
the  group  immediately  dedicated  itself 
to  the  pursuit  of  equality  and  fairness, 
attacking  civil  violence  and  promoting 
educational  efforts.  Over  the  years, 
the  responsibilities  have  increased  as 
the  commission  continues  to  act  as  a 
protector  of  civil  and  human  rights.  In 
1954.  the  agency  was  renamed  the 
"Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions" and  its  duties  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  intervene  in  situa- 
tions of  discrimination  in  housing, 
health  care,  and  employment. 

On  July  1.  1974.  Detroit  implement- 
ed its  new  charter  and  the  agency  took 
its  present  name.  The  agency's  cover- 
age expanded  to   include  discrimina- 


STRATEGIC  MYTHS? 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  by  Alton  Frye  entitled 
"Strategic  Myths  Mislead  Reagan." 
Mr.  Frye  did  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers an  injustice  by  falsely  accusing 
them  of  being  misinformed  on  the  key 
strategic  issues  facing  our  country 
today. 

I  was,  therefore,  happy  to  see  that 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Richard  De- 
Lauer.  and  Kathleen  Troia,  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  have 
responded  publicly  in  order  to  correct 
the  misconceptions  left  by  Mr.  Frye. 
Their  response,  "Strategic  Balance: 
Whose  Myths,"  was  published  by  the 
Post  this  past  Saturday,  October  15. 
Dr.  DeLauer  and  Ms.  Troia  make  clear 
that  Mr.  Frye  misrepresented  the  ad- 
ministration's positions  by  manipulat- 
ing the  data  to  bolster  his  own  asser- 
tions; and  by  failing  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem— by  ignoring  the  impli- 
cations the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  has 
for  America's  ability  to  deter  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Frye's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  response  follows: 

Strategic  Balance:  Whose  Myths? 

Alton  Frye's  article.  "Strategic  Myths 
Mislead  Reagan  "  [Outlook,  Oct.  21.  would 
have  been  more  aptly  titled  "Strategic 
Myths  by  a  Misled  Alton  Frye. "  He  went  to 
great  lengths  to  argue  that  policymakers  in 
the  Reagan  administration  have  been  "sys- 
tematically misinformed  on  key  issues"  of 
the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  balance.  He  did  so 
by  misrepresenting  the  administration's  po- 
sitions: by  manipulating  the  data  to  bolster 
his  own  assertions:  and  by  failing  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem— by  ignoring  the 
implications  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  has 
for  America's  ability  to  deter  war. 

Frye  quotes  a  Defense  Department  offi- 
cial as  stating  that  "three-fourths  of  U.S. 
warheads  are  on  systems  that  are  15  years 
old  or  more  "  and  claims  this  is  a  "dreadful 
distortion"  since  most  of  our  "missiles  are 
from  one  to  13  years  of  age.  "  The  dreadful 
distortion  Frye  refers  to  can  only  be  his 
own.  since  he  apparently  confuses  the  dif- 
ference between  a  missile  and  a  system.  A 
missile  is  only  one  of  several  components  of 
a  system,  and  system  age  depends  on  its 
oldest  component.  Three-fourths  of  our 
warheads  are  on  submarines  and  bombers— 
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the  last  Poseidon  submarine  was  deployed 
in  1967  and  the  last  B52  bomber  in  1962.  Of 
course,  system  age  is  not  the  only  argument 
for  modernizing  our  strategic  forces— and 
we  have  not  claimed  it  as  such. 

In  fact,  missile  age,  which  Frye  cites,  also 
illustrates  well  the  serious  problem  we 
face— that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
sistently modernizing  its  forces  over  the  last 
decade,  while  we  have  not.  FYye  correctly 
notes  that  the  newest  Minuteman  III  and 
Poseidon  missiles  are  about  the  same  age  as 
the  oldest  Soviet  SS17.  SS18  and  SS19.  But 
he  conveniently  fails  to  mention  that  since 
the  time  we  completed  our  Minuteman  III 
and  Poseidon  deployment,  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  an  additional  4.000-5.000  highly  ac- 
curate land-based  warheads  in  hardened 
silos. 

Frye  also  implies  that  the  administration 
has  tried  to  dupe  the  public  on  the  size  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  arsenal.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  We  have  simply 
stated  what  is  true:  the  total  number  of 
weapons  in  our  nuclear  stockpile  has  de- 
clined by  one-third  since  1967.  We  have  not 
even  suggested— as  Frye  would_  have  The 
Post's  readers  believe— that  this  reduction  is 
solely  attributable  to  retirement  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Furthermore,  the  total 
megatonnage  of  our  stockpile,  which  in- 
cludes our  strategic  forces,  has  been  reduced 
by  75  percent  since  1960. 

Ultimately,  the  size  of  the  strategic  com- 
ponent of  our  stockpile— as  well  as  that  of 
our  intermediate-range  weapons— will  be  de- 
cided in  the  START  and  INF  negotiations, 
where  we  are.  in  fact,  seeking  substantial  bi- 
lateral reductions  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  arse- 
nals. 

All  these  facts,  figures  and  equations 
aside,  the  real  point  of  this  debate  is  wheth- 
er the  United  States  has.  and  is  seen  to 
have,  sufficient  retaliatory  capability  in  its 
strategic  forces  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
initiating  an  attack  against  us  and  our  allies. 
As  the  Scowcroft  commission  report  so  elo- 
quently stated.  ""Deterrence  is  not  an  ab- 
stract notion  amenable  to  simple  qualifica- 
tion. .  .  .  Deterrence  is  the  set  of  beliefs  in 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  given  their 
own  values  and  attitudes,  about  our  capa- 
bilities and  our  will.  It  requires  us  to  deter- 
mine, as  best  we  can,  what  would  deter 
them  from  considering  aggression,  even  in  a 
crisis— not  to  determine  what  would  deter 
us. 

Instead  of  invoking  the  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion report,  FYye  would  have  done  better  to 
quote  it.  Contrary  to  his  allusions,  the 
report  recommended  that  we  deploy  "'MX 
missiles  in  current  Minuteman  silos."  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  this  administration,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  bipartisan  majority 
in  Congress  as  well  as  the  bipartisan  Scow- 
croft commission  that  we  must  begin  to 
modernize  all  three  comp>onents  of  our  cur- 
rent strategic  forces,  in  addition  to  our  sys- 
tems for  warning,  command  and  control,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  effective  deterrent  in 
the  years  to  come. 

In  his  rush  to  manipulate  the  facts,  Frye 
has  lost  sight  of  the  real  point  of  the 
debate.  Before  accusing  others  of  "false  as- 
sertions" and  "contrived  figures  and  argu- 
ments," he  would  better  serve  himself  and 
his  readers— including  those  who  read  about 
his  article  in  Tass— by  entering  into  the 
debate  armed  with  something  other  than 
"mistaken  notions  and  incorrect  data."« 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


AMATO.  Mr.  President,  many 

technological  developments  have 

ifiif icant  impact  on  the  nature 

business,  placing  greater 

on  the  work  force  that  sup- 

„  s  business  world.  Through 

the  Drake  Business  Schools, 

celebrating  its  110th  an- 

,  has  continued  to  meet  the 

of  supplying   capable   and 

personnel.  Drake  has  served 

its  students  and  business. 

of   the   Drake   Business 

.  ind  its  staff  is  to  be  commend- 

cpnsistently  innovative  efforts 

„  thousands  of  students  for 

business   careers.   Business 

from  its  association  with 

g  -aduates  because  the  school  is 

to     providing     men     and 

..  all  ages  with  a  quality  edu- 

encompassing     the     multiple 

de  nanded  by  business,  as  well  as 

confidence,  poise,  and  social  abili- 

contribute  to  an  individual's 

and    personal    develop- 

students  have  signif  icant- 

their  chances  of  finding 

careers  in  today's  uncertain 

climate. 

_  in  1873  by  Dr.  William  E. 

the   Drake    Business   Schools 

ties    throughout    the    New 

n^Btropolitan  area,  with  a  total 

body    of    more    than    1,000 

Dr.  Drake,  an  educator  with 

recognized  the  revolutionary 

he  invention  of  the  typewriter 

Have  on  the  business  office  of 

and  incorporated  typing  into 

's    curriculum.    Since    that 

s  highly  qualified  faculty 

staff  has  kept  pace  with  new  tech- 

.  developments;  students  are 

in   the   latest   electronic   and 

ssing  equipment. 
__    of    instruction    at    Drake, 
,  to  1-  and  2-year  diplomas  and 
( ertificates,  are  designed  to  in- 
ir  struction  in  business  communi- 
imd  administration,  office  pro- 
accounting,    and    secretarial 
skills.  A  wide  range  of  elec- 
from  shorthand   theory 
statistical  typing  to  an  introduc- 
marketing  and  retail  salesman- 
.  also  offered.  Teaching  meth- 
■ss  the  individual's  needs  and 
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their  education,  Drake  stu- 

in  touch  with  the  work-a- 

world  through  part-time 

lectures,   and   field   trips. 

3rake    education    begins    with 

planning     and,     throughout, 

Ijses  sight  of  its  students'  final 

nding   a   job   in   business   and 

_.„  to  society.  School  admin- 

too,  never  lose  sight  of  the 

the    ultimate    measure    of 

success  is  the  success  of  its 

in  the  business  community.* 


PLAY  THE  WORLD  SERIES  IN 
HAWAII 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention and  passions  of  our  Nation 
were  focused  recently  on  the  climax  of 
the  baseball  season— the  World  Series. 
As  we  know,  this  event  resulted  in  a 
joyous  celebration  for  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  in  that  city,  and  their  many 
fans  here  in  Washington. 

On  this  occasion,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  that  I  read  a  New  York 
Times  article  by  Charles  Einstein,  an 
editor  of  several  books  about  baseball. 
He  argues  most  persuasively  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  World 
Series  site,  and  its  ideal  placement  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

I  realize  that  many  baseball  tradi- 
tionalists may  cry  foul  quite  loudly, 
but  this  proposal  strikes  me  as  a 
grandslam  of  an  idea. 

The  Einstein  theory  of  playability 
notes  Honolulu's  ideal  October  weath- 
er, as  the  first  ball  was  tossed  in  this 
year's  World  Series.  Honolulu  basked 
in  a  sunny  88-degree  afternoon,  and 
convenience  for  national  prime-time 
television  viewing. 

The  millions  who  watch  the  annual 
college  all-star  Hula  Bowl,  or  National 
Football  League  Pro  Bowl,  or  newly 
established  college  Aloha  Bowl,  all 
know  that  the  Aloha  Stadium  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  newest,  most  beautiful 
ballparks,  located  in  our  newest,  most 
beautiful  State. 

Hawaii's  legions  of  devoted  sports 
fans  will  guarantee  a  sold-out  50,000- 
seat  Aloha  Stadium.  Hawaii  loves  base- 
ball, from  the  youngest  Babe  Ruth 
teams,  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
team,  to  our  old-timers'  games  in  the 
Makule  League. 

Maybe  this  is  due  to  Hawaii's  blue- 
blood  baseball  legacy.  The  sport  was 
promoted  in  the  islands  by  the  same 
man  who  invented  the  game— Alexan- 
der Cartwright.  Moving  from  New- 
York  it  was  in  Hawaii  that  the  father 
of  organized  baseball  lived  most  his 
life,  actively  encouraged  the  game's 
development,  and  was  buried  in  1892. 

One  more  significant  benefit  of  play- 
ing the  World  Series  in  Hawaii  would 
be  the  potential  for  making  this  a 
truly  world  series.  As  the  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific.  Hawaii  is  conveniently 
mid-way  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  other 
nations  of  Asia.  For  that  matter,  any 
baseball-crazed  nation  is  as  close  to 
Hawaii  as  its  nearest  airport. 

I  commend  this  novel  and  practical 
idea  to  the  powers  of  Major  League 
Baseball  with  much  enthusiasm.  I  ask 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  1983] 
A  Modest  Profosal  for  the  Series 
(By  Charles  Einstein) 
There  is  an  old  saying  in  baseball,  which 
has  more  old  sayings  than   the  Collected 
Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  that  the  teams  in 
first  place  on  July  4  will  meet  in  the  World 


Series  come  October.  Given  the  always-re- 
freshing impetus  of  the  impossible— since 
1969.  the  major  leagues  have  had  four  divi- 
sions, only  two  of  whose  winners  can  make 
the  Series— that  ancient  rule  registered  its 
scariest  impact  last  summer.  Leading  their 
divisions  in  early  July  were  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  One  observer  predicted  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  woolen  underwear.  Another 
foresaw  the  first  World  Series  without  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

■Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your 
sense."  wrote  Alexander  Pope,  in  1711.  But 
not  everyone  obeys  that  admonition. 

Whitey  Herzog,  for  example.  In  the  wake 
of  his  teams  victory  in  the  1982  World 
Series,  the  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals was  asked  where  he  hoped  to  finish  in 
1983.  -New  Orleans,'  he  croaked.  Spelled 
out.  the  Herzog  scenario  called  for  bringing 
the  summer  game  in  from  the  cold  by  stag- 
ing its  big  show,  like  footballs  Super  Bowl, 
in  a  weather-resistant  setting. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  having  just 
been  drowned  out  by  the  screams  of  the  tra- 
ditionalists, the  fact  remains  that  a  commit- 
tee of  high  officials— Chub  Feeney.  the  Na- 
tional League  president,  Lee  MacPhail.  the 
American  League  president,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds'  president.  Bob  Howsam— has 
been  exploring  that  very  avenue.  For  now, 
at  least,  the  committee  is  ad  hoc.  In  English 
the  hoc  is  spelled  b-1-i-z-z-a-r-d,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  Merline-sque 
challenge  of  finding  an  alternate  city  to 
which  the  Series  can  be  moved  overnight  in 
case  of  snow. 

How  imminent  is  the  threat?  Consider: 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  intraleague 
playoffs  in  1969.  chances  were  better  than  6 
to  1  against  any  game  of  any  World  Series 
occurring  after  October  10th.  Typical  of  the 
era  since,  the  '83  Series  doesn't  even  start 
until  the  Uth.  Wait,  though— it  gets  worse. 
Before  the  year  is  out.  the  players  are  fully 
expected  to  ratify  something  the  owners  al- 
ready want;  extension  of  the  playoffs  to  a 
four-of-seven-game  basis,  instead  of  the  ex- 
isting three-of-five.  What  happens  if  Reggie 
Jackson  has  a  good  season?  Meet  Mr.  No- 
vember. 

Moving  the  Series  to  a  permanent  neutral 
site  and  playing  all  the  games  in  the  same 
part— the  nub  of  the  Herzog  proposal- 
would,  of  course,  deprive  the  hometown 
fans  of  that  most  treasured  joy:  being  there 
for  that  final  moment  of  victory.  It  is  a  joy 
that  does  not  withstand  scrutiny.  A  most 
common  complaint  is  that  the  'real  fans" 
don't  get  to  go  to  the  Series.  And  only  15  of 
the  last  38  World  Series  were  won  by  the 
team  at  home  in  the  final  game.  (Those  38 
years  take  us  back  to  the  1944  Series:  all  of 
whose  games  were  played  in  the  same  arena, 
the  old  Sportsman's  Park  in  St.  Louis.)  The 
point  here  is  that  fans  can  and  do  dance  in 
the  streets  even  though  their  champions 
may  be  thousands  of  miles  away.  They  can 
do  it  annually,  as  with  the  Super  Bowl:  fre- 
quently, as  with  the  World  Series:  or  once 
every  132  years  or  so,  like  the  citizens  of 
Perth  a  fortnight  ago,  halfway  around  the 
world  from  their  beloved  sailboat. 

The  simpler  truth  is  that  a  jampacked  sta- 
dium for  a  World  Series  game  represents  no 
more  than  .0007  of  the  game's  total  audi- 
ence. Should  a  cold  snap  hit  the  Series— and 
that  seems  only  a  matter  of  time— not  even 
the  legerdemain  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
may  be  enough  to  keep  the  notion  of  a  per- 
manent site  from  becoming  reality.  Televi- 
sion, which  produces  the  audiences  and  the 
revenue,  may  be  expected  to  insist  on  it.  TV 
wants  neither  postponements  nor.  in  its  way 
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Urn-  am)  ali.-.ojtiln|/  I  In  in  In  kHihnl/.lin  ami 
youth  vllla|/'-h  Ain'mi/  tin  iliill'ali>l  a.-.hlnl 
aiit^  'if  ll'lilli  tta  ;5/.o|il  In  IliK-.  oiit:-.laii'lllil' 
imli-avoui  wa^.  Han.--.  It'll,  v/lio  -//a.-.  Ullnl  In 
|ni<  nihil     l'.M'/    v/hlli     nlninlinr    to     Ii  i  ii.-.u 

11  ni  Iciiii  Malta  -//tnii  tn  liail  imtvnl  tin 
Voiilti  Allyah  ihll'li'n  v/ho  aiilv'l  liom 
tin  '  ani|<:-.  In  «ypin.-. 

Al  tin  l'.(lh  '/ionl.-.l  '  oiiHH  .:;.  in  l.niiim 
;iwll/.' ilaii'l.  in  l'.»:!ti  K.osi  .faoih:-.  nallonal 
p)<  :-.l'l'iil  'if  lfaila.-..--.ali,  .••.iKli'-'l  an  ai<i  i  i  iin  iil 
•Willi  !>/  'n'liK'  l.amlaini  illniloi  ol  Itn 
'li  pailiin  III  f')i  III'  )<•.•-.'"«- 'if  •  »•  Miian  .fi  7/1  y 
In  Itn  Ji  //lull  Al/' in  y  //hi' h  inaili  Dn 
Ann  II' an  l(aila.--..'-.ati  oii/anl/.allon  lln  mi 
tio/ial  ii-()H-.-,<-nl»llv'  'il   '/'-mii  Ali/ali  in  Un 

t;  ;■, 

;-.lm'  llnii.  '/'lOlh  AlJyali  lia.-.  t)ii  n  om  'il 
tin-  i/Mati'i  i/('i(/»a)/ii/n-.-. 'if  Aim  d' an  Ma'la:; 
.-lati.  wlii'ti  lia.-.  /al.--,<-<l  la/K'  axionn'.-,  <i) 
i/i'i;i<  y  f'li   y'.nlli  Allyah  proj"!..--.  In  J-.ia<l 

1)1  M'l'lltlon  'o  Ha'la.v-,ali,  a  nntnhi  i  of 
o'tn-/  a(/<-n' 1' •-.  I<i 'ai/n-  i' JiM  :-.<-ntal|vi .-.  'if 
Vo'itli  AU/ah  tiny  i/i'linlnl  '  ana^llaii  Ita 
ila.-:.-.ah  V/f/'i  IJiHl-.li  '  hil'li'/i  ami  VonUi 
Allyali  '.'///.Uilti' '  'Ina'li'l  liy  7'ia  ■//')/. 
)i,ann).  tin  I'')' )•' )i  '/'mtti  Aliyali  'Ina'li'l 
hy  (Jii/'iin.-.;-.  All/  't'  It'll li.vhil'li  an-l  -,in<i 
•  '/)/, Dili t"-.-. ':-.talili:-.h"l  in  I'.of'ip' 

•fin  y/'inn  (1  .-.  '.'lOn'll  '<t  'In  /.I'/ni-.'  I' 'I 
i/;ii)on  '<t  ;-,0'ith  Af/l'a.  v/tii' li  i.%  a  pail  of 
tin  V/'/«l'l  '/liV.'i  t,i'aj)i'  'In  ai/' in  y  In 
ttiat  'oii/)ii/  l"ti'"a  i-,l<ft  p)i.-.nli/i>  'it 
'//')( I'l  '/ll'/.<i  p)'V't"l  in  l/iii'l'iii  t'l  '.h'aDi 
/).o)'  ii)i))ii|/(»'l'in  '  I'liiU'  '■>'!  ■■:  an'l  ai'^oai'l 
pul)i)i  i,i,n,i<$i,  ai/al/i.-.t  th«  ifihnnian  p'.li' n  .-. 
ot  tin  '.'it'i/.ial  '>ftl'<  whi'ti  lia/l  i<<Piii') 
I ^  14 i'.:i,  i(;i(ni|/»atio)i  t'l  l'a)'-:;t)/n- 

Nh'i.  '//'i»l')  7/a(  it  h'|/an  thi  nii/nh' i  ot 
'hil'l/'/i  lutii)it{l  1/1  t'aJ<ti)n«  1i//iini.-.h"I 
liotn  h"ai/.--«  '/f  t»n  poll' y  ot  tin  Jl/itl.-.t. 
'  ,1,11  t  llllt'  II*  a«i'l  ^"ai.-.'  '/f  'In  U\i/.i  '■"  i 
patio/.  '»t  I'.'i/'.in 


In  ItCiri.  lli-nilrllii  M/.nlil  illnl  Al  lln  /.Inn 
Ini  <'nii|/ii-na  alli-i  I  hi-  Wmlit  Wai  II  In  I  >■ 
I  I'liilii-i  HMIt  1  wua  •111  I'll  1  hull  iiiiin  111  lln' 
liiHiiaH'-linlit  hiiHIil  nl  Yniilli  Allyali  In  tin 
Ni'W  /.Innliit  l':xi-i  III  Ivi'  lli-ithu  til  linnliiiMli 
iiiitvi-il  III  laiiH-l  a,i  a  i<  pn  nnilal  lv<  nl  lln 
iluhftah  In  wnik  with  iin-  In  ii  niKnnt/.liiK  >ln 
Y'liilh  Allyah  ili  pui  I  iin-til .  Mint  nin  In  ■  mm 
my  I  n  I  hall  man  ol   Itn-  imiiia|/''iin  nl    hnaiil 

Mil'-  If  iiialni'il  I  h'iiiii|/tioiil    lln    Wai    ol    In 

•  li-pi  Inl'-m  •-  ami  lalii  limn  liiltlllliii/  Ini 
hlnloili  iiilnnlon  iimli-l  vri  y  liyln|/  i  nmll 
Itnlih  I  Kiiialin-il  iimli-i  nli'K'-  In  li  i  iinMlilii 
Willi  my  laiiilly  ami  i<  liiniil  In  ti  Mvi  Ini  I  <-l 
Aviv  I  In  II  Inn.  I  am  Imlilili-il  In  lliilliun 
whiilrin  ai  II  il      I'.iippoil       ami      lonpiinllnn 

•  liiitnli  lliln  illtlli  nil   pi  ilml 

Al  I  In  1 1)  nil  al  /.Iniil^il  <  niim  11  wliti  h  wun 
In  III  In  tin  .-ipiln(/  nl  lUHt  In  I'ln  lln  titilh 
111  III!  ntuti  .  I  will-,  i-li-iti-il  wnilil  tnuil  nl 
ymilh  Allyah.  In  am  •  <  i-il  lliniliMa  M/.nl'l 
ami  llan.i  ll<-tt  I  i mil  linn  il  my  n  apnnntlill 
liy  ah  In  ail  nl  Ynlilh  Allyah  loi  1(1  yiHin 
iiiilll  lln  In  Kinnliii/  'it  ItKlD  viln  n  1  lit  i  aim 
a  iin  iiiti)  I  nl  Itn'  l.-iimll  i  alilin  I  iii;  iiillilnli  I 
.il  toiii  l.'-.iii  ami  ill  vi'lopiin  nl 

In    lIMtl     I    lll.ll    vlr.lliil    l^oiniio     In    Itlti:!     I 
iiliiiniil  llni<-    vi't  y  ili  pi>  .-..n  it  liy  Itn    llvliii/ 

•  onilMlonft  of   tin    .fi  //luh   tuiiillli ;-.  ami  Unli 

•  hllilnn  A.-,  a  ii.-.iill  I  ili  •  nliil  lo  Inlllali  a 
Vnnlh  Allyali  pin|iiiiimin  In  In  liiK  It"  ■  till 
iImii  In  l.-iiail  al  l«  a;-.!  nm  i  hlht  Imiih  •  in  Ii 
laiiilly 

f^y  lil<  a  //a.-.  In  tnillil  t<i  lilfi  n  toi  lln  lami 
111.:  lliioii|/li  llnli  ilillili<n  '//ho  //onlil  Ik 
iilinaliil  ami  ii  liatillllali  it  In  liinrl  liy 
Yoiilh  Allyah  .-.n  llnii  liny  woiil'l  In  Inin. 
In  1  oiin  lln  atmoi  In  |..  nl  I  In  li  paiinln  ami 
l.imllli  .-. 

'//Ilh  Itil.".  npiiallnn  a  in  //  iMial  i  liapli  i 
In  Itn  hl.-.loiy  ol  Yoiilh  Allyali  In  i<aii  lo 
ah.'.oih  ami  I'lin  al<  li  wl&li  'hllili'li  lioin 
lln  Alali  ami  r^o.-.ti  in  •  oiiiil  1 1<  ,-,  Wi  hail  In 
'//Oil'  mil  w '4t  p)  n|/i  Miiiiii*'.'.  tn  aiioMlami 
//Ilh  lln  m  • '1;-.  ami  :-,liimlaiil:.  iiml  liaillHoms 
ol  Itn   1  lilI'lK  li  liom  I  ho:,i    I  oiinl  I  11  .: 

Iniiliil/  lln  .".aiin  piilnit  //•  innllmnit  <n 
tiitni/  nvc)  lo  h'.iail  tin  oipliami  //tio  tnnl 
.'.ni 'il'/i'l  tin  lioloi  an.'.l  In  I'.iiiopi  ami  lln 
li '//l.jh  yonlli  tiom  I'.aijliiii  I'.iiioin  tin 
iniiiitn  I  ol  oipliuiii-.  )■  ai  In  'I  J-U  <«|i| 

Vonlti  Allyali  ilillil)!))  ami  yonlti  uiil/iil 
III  I'aliallm  III  t/i'al  mimlii  I.'-,  i '/<  n  on  lln 
nil  I'al    lniiiil(/ial|iiii   ^-.hlp;-.     In  Ion     lln     ..lull 

tli).:  liOlli 

I  /la.-.  pil'/iti  |/i  It  lo  )i  ■  I  I'll  |/)ial  Inlplioiii 
III  ij-.onaliil' .-.  Ilk'  I'.ti  ano)  |(iioi-.i  /•  H  v/ho 
I.l  I  aim  aillyi-  a.-.  /n./lil  piilionii:!;  i-.ln 
;-.i  I  yi  il  Voiilh  Allyah  iliDlni/  Itn  lunl  IZ 
yia).-.  ol  h<  (  till  i.i'i"  II  I'.lliiutn  III  i(>m-)i 
11.1.1  In  I  nl  III  l|/|iii)i  .-.I  )  yi  i|  at  pbliomm-.  In 
Ml  l|/niii.  tin  I  liisi  l.a/llit  'it  lj;)a«l  V<  I  a 
'//<  ly.ii.ann  ami  I'uhi'l  '/unalt  Mi)i/./l  i-^ilal. 
Ii.-.tnil  I //'•  /onl'h  /l)lu|/i .-.  to)  Mn  ut.&iopMmi 
ot  '/'.iiMi  All/all  ihil'liDi  I'alnl  yu)iali 
I'.' It  '/.'It  »  plo)i' •  I  ami  ■•)•  I'linalo)  In  l|.< 'I 
)),!  //Inn  In/  ln).-.t.aml  '/il/.liuir  lt<ii/./l 
In  '  iiD.i  p/i  i-.lil'/il  '/f  l.-./a'l  hy  malriiii/  !»' M 
Ma)ia;:.-.l  a  "/itM   I'D    yonUi  Allyah 

1  hi  liu'li-f.-.  ol  Aim/Ku/i  liu/lu.-,^Mh  Mn- 
I  ana'llan  Mi>.i|u.-.ftah  V/l///  'h<  l/ll/.i mhl 
7/oi),i  I.  i.t  A//n«i'a  ami  Mn  I'l'i/n  •  <  W'()/n  )i 
auo  >,"  uiii'  iu\'i"i  paiM.'it  Itn  fiiii'ii'uu 
Mtfla^.i-.ah  O)|/a*.)/.ai)on  m  /' i  tailol  i'.  )• 
:-.p'»)iil  "i  i)iy  app'al'.  a/nl  iiin'i'  an  hiel'i/i' 
1  onMlti'i'i'i/i  •'.  M.«  .".O"  <  a.*-,  ol  Y'l'iMi  Allyah 
Iti'iViaii'iii'  £ 

I  I"  tit' ft  ill  if  an'l  "tiiU'U  ii't  ti'iiii  bll 
Ml'  /.i'<nl.-.t  ii'iiiit  II  i.  o/t/a)il/.aMi/)i£  in-,  wit  a/: 
II. HI,  J  iii^'HiiuU'iiihl  a«')i'l<£  t'l)  'lill'J  w<  I 
tac  't  tii'iiiKl)  'I'll  "/i/idii".' '  •-.  Iil  t.ncipt 
tioM.  /•  </.-.  an'l  n'//i  t>  //ft  pa)M'lp»l«'J  1».  Mil,-. 
l/)iai  );.i))iS),j'a)ia).  .i).il< )  lul-Dii/  tin  '  y/'i 
11,4,1.    I'talli:    '/I    I'li'.il.OI.    al.'l    )  ■  l.ahlll' «■  l'<)i 
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Aliyah  were  the  kibbutzim  and 

Later  we  established  day- 

,  and  placed  children  in  foster 

in  institutions  for  special  treat- 


low  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
Aliyah,  and  I  can  say  that  it  pro- 
most  rewarding  and  happy  chap- 
life;  in  the  period  of  my  responsi- 
j.OOO  children  and  youth  from  82 
were  absorbed  and  educated. 

._  of  Youth  Aliyah  contribute 

of  life  in  Israel  and  continue 

important  role  in  our  society. 

ished  approximately  50  kibbut- 

,...  Aliyah  is  the  crowning  achieve- 

;  Jionist  fulfilment,  and  the  Jewish 

the    Zionist    movement    have 

celebrating  with  pride  the  great 

this  movement,  which  to  date  has 

more  than  200.000  children. 

Aliyah  has  a  great  future  and  will 

its  holy  mission.  All  those  associat- 

fouth  Aliyah  should  continue  to 

rtive  role  in  future  programmes  for 

rom  the  Diaspora  and  the  socially 

areas  of  Israel. 

)AMATO.    Mr.    President,    I 

the  tireless  efforts  of  the 

of  Hadassah,  the  Women's 

Organization  of  America,  and 

encourage    them    to     remain 

in  their  commitment  to  im- 

the  quality  of  life  for  others.* 


JIMli^Y  BURKE-ONE  OF  THE 
GOOD  ONES 
KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    a 
Jimmy  Burke  passed  away, 
was   my    respected   colleague, 
friend,  and  a  distinguished 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
20  years. 

two  decades,  Jimmy  estab- 

ifimself  as  an  effective  advocate 

Issues  of  social  security  and 

He  worked  tirelessly  to  im- 

lives  of  all  Americans,  espe- 

that  had  been  left  out  or 

They  knew  that  in  Jimmy 

;hey  had  a  friend. 

trusted  Jimmy's   counsel, 

Measured  his  friendship.  And  I 

I  speak  for  all  of  Massachu- 

all  of  Congress,  when  I  say 

memory  of  Jimmy  Burke's 

compassion,    and    sense    of 

will  remain  with  us  always. 

article    by    Thomas    Oliphant 

in  the  Boston  Globe  on 

16  brilliantly  commemorates 

Burke's   career.    I   would   ask 

article  and  the  obituary  that 

_  in  the  October  14  Globe  be 

in  the  Congressional  Record 

point. 
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Burke  Was  One  of  Good  Ones 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 
Washington.— Vice  President  George 
Bush,  who  was  born  in  Milton,  was  a  busy 
man  Friday,  but  not  so  busy  that  he 
couldn't  pause  to  remember  a  man  who  set- 
tled in  Milton,  of  whom  he  became  quite 
fond  in  his  days  as  a  congressman  from 
Texas. 

Said  the  Vice  President  of  the  late  Rep. 
James  A.  Burke:  'I  knew  him  well;  he  was  a 
close  friend  from  our  days  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  was  a  wonderful  and 
warm  human  being." 

There  was  a  little  of  George  Burns  in 
Burke's  eyes,  which  often  twinkled  mischie- 
vously, and  when  he  had  a  big  cigar  in  hand 
and  his  dry.  mordant  wit  was  switched  on— 
which  was  most  of  the  time— the  resem- 
blance could  get  even  stronger. 

Rep.  Burke,  quintessentially  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  Democratic  Party,  was 
never  unaware  of  his  props;  no  public  figure 
is.  What  distinguished  his  was  that  they 
were  so  uniformly  endearing,  an  important 
clue  to  his  character,  which  was  carved  out 
of  Quincy  quarry-quality  stone. 

More  complex  conceptions  aside,  there  are 
really  only  three  kinds  of  congressmen— the 
good  ones,  the  forgettable  ones  and  the  bad 
ones. 

Rep.  Burke— who  died  Thursday  at  73 
after  a  long,  dignified  struggle  with  diabe- 
tes—was one  of  those  consummately  good 
congressmen,  whose  careers  can  teach  us 
important  lessons  about  politics  and  public 
service.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
lessons  is  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
good  politics  and  good  government  when 
the  practitioners  are  people  of  character. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  occasion  of 
Burke's  death  were  occupied  too  much  by 
rhetorical  encomiums  and  old  stories  of  his 
20-year  congressional  career  (1959-79)  and 
his  time  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
before  that. 

For  the  people  he  represented  in  Con- 
gress—the southern  part  of  Boston  and  the 
South  Shore— this  diligent  representative 
took  a  couple  of  important  stands  on  nation- 
al issues  that  are  as  relevant  today  as  they 
were  a  decade  ago. 

The  first  one  has  helped  get  across  the 
job-saving  message  that  in  foreign  trade 
there  is  a  line  beyond  which  Uncle  Sam  be- 
comes Uncle  Sucker.  Rep.  Burke  put  his 
name  on  a  tough  antisubsidized  imports  bill 
a  decade  ago  that  included  rigorous  quota 
provisions.  He  was  widely  excoriated  for 
this— often  by  people  more  interested  in 
economic  abstractions  and  buzz  words  like 
protectionism  than  in  shoeworkers  in  Brock- 
ton who  were  losing  their  jobs  to  imports 
that  were  being  dumped  on  the  US  market. 
James  Burke  was  in  Congress,  among 
other  reasons.  t)ecause  he  knew  how  to 
count,  and  was  never  under  any  illusions 
that  his  labor-backed  measure  would 
become  law.  But  what  he  also  knew,  and 
never  really  got  credit  for  knowing,  was  that 
until  somebody  got  tough  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  US  government  would  never  get  credibly 
tough  in  foreign  trade  negotiations. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  more  than  one 
American  diplomat  won  important  points 
across  felt  negotiating  tables  by  saying  in 
effect:  "I  hope  you  realize  that  if  you  don't 
give  me  something  to  take  back  to  Washing- 
ton there's  this  rough  guy  Burke  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  has  this  bill  that  is  really 
going  to  hurl  you." 

Today,  the  United  Stales  is  a  much  more 
forceful  negotiator  on  trade  issues— not 
unfair,  just  more  forceful— and  the  willing- 


ness of  people  like  Rep.  Burke  to  get  out 
front  politically  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

His  second  important  stand  involved 
Social  Security.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  his  finger- 
prints were  all  over  two  legislative  accom- 
plishments-each pushed  past  an  obstruc- 
tionist President  Richard  Nixon— that  saved 
millions  of  elderly  people  from  devastation 
during  the  inflation  of  the  1970s.  One  was 
the  establishment  of  a  special  pool  for  cash 
assistance  to  the  elderly  poor,  the  blind  and 
the  disabled  (Supplemental  Security 
Income);  the  other  was  the  indexing  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  the  rale  of  infla 
lion. 

Later,  when  Ways  and  Means  formed  sub- 
committees, and  he  chaired  the  one  on 
Social  Security,  he  championed  an  idea 
whose  time  may  yet  come,  and  which  could 
have  been  the  Democratic  Parly's  alterna 
live  to  Reaganomics.  It  was  to  finance  the 
system  as  other  industrial  democracies  do— 
one-third  from  general  government  reve- 
nues raised  mostly  through  progressive 
income  taxes;  one-third  from  workers'  pay- 
roll taxes;  and  one-third  from  an  equal  pay- 
roll levy  on  the  employer. 

The  resulting  tax  cuts  (from  the  present 
50-50  split  for  workers  and  employers) 
would  have  stimulated  consumer  demand 
and  business  investment,  with  nowhere  near 
the  impact  on  the  federal  budget  deficit  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  program. 

James  Burke  was  totally  without  pretense 
or  ego;  in  a  quiet  way,  though,  he  was  a  far 
more  thoughtful,  issue-oriented  man  than 
many  people  realized,  in  many  respects 
ahead  of  his  time. 

James  A.  Burke  of  Milton;  Congressman 

FOR  Two  Decades 
Former  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  of  Milton, 
who  served  two  decades  in  the  US  House 
and  10  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture before  that,  died  yesterday  in  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Hospital  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  73. 

The  self-styled  "bread  and  butter  con- 
gressman" of  the  11th  District  retired  in 
January  1979.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
post  in  1958. 

Confined  to  a  wheelchair  since  the  loss  of 
iiis  right  foot  in  July  1977,  "Jimmy."  as  he 
was  known,  decided  not  to  seek  relection. 
("Leave  while  the  music  is  playing,"  he 
said.)  He  also  had  been  plagued  with  respi- 
ratory troubles,  failing  eyesight  and  diabe- 
tes in  his  last  years  in  Congress,  but  he 
never  complained. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Nell  said  of 
Mr.  Burke.  "He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  ever  to  serve  in  Congress." 

Since  retirement.  Mr.  Burke  had  been 
active  in  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 
and  the  state  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

In  is  20  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  shy,  af- 
fable Democratic  congressman  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  considerable  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  legislation.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee 
on  Social  Security  and  worked  tirelessly  to 
improve  the  system. 

"Jimmy  was  a  great  champion  of  the 
Golden  Agers  of  this  country, "  O'Nell  said. 
Mr.  Burke  also  was  the  congressman  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  income 
taxes,  resulting  from  questions  raised  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  about  the  huge 
deduction  Nixon  took  in  1969  for  donating 
his  vice  presidential  papers. 


From  the  time  in  the  late  1930s  when  he 
moved  from  his  Hyde  Park  real  estate  busi- 
ness Into  politics,  Mr.  Burke's  career  was  a 
steady  climb  that  seldom  faltered. 

In  1938,  during  his  first  term  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  second  Job,  that  of  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  for  the  city,  by  Boston's 
Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  After  some 
months  as  registrar,  he  resigned  to  run 
against  then  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  for 
McCormack's  12th  District  congressional 
seat. 

He  was  beaten  only  one  other  time- when 
he  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1954. 

When  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Wigglesworth  was  retiring  in  1958  from 
the  then  heavily  Republican  13th  District, 
he  filed  as  a  Democrat  to  run  for  the  spot. 
He  won  handily  and  continued  to  win  there- 
after with  little  opposition.  In  four  cam- 
paigns the  Republicans  failed  to  field  a  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  Burke  opposed,  but  survived,  redis- 
tricting,  which  brought  his  Milton  home 
area  into  the  Uth  District,  comprising  the 
cities  of  Quincy  and  Brockton  and  some  11 
towns  south  of  Boston. 

In  Congress  he  served  on  key  committees 
and  subcommittees  including,  in  addition  to 
Ways  and  Means,  joint  committees  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  and  Budget  Outlay 
and  Control. 

But  it  was  his  work  with  Social  Security 
with  which  he  was  most  closely  identified. 
He  felt  that  people  with  low  incomes  were 
paying  too  high  a  percentage  of  their  wages 
for  Social  Security  while  those  earning  large 
incomes  were  paying  less  than  they  could 
easily  afford. 

He  was  a  longtime  advocate  of  changing 
the  Social  Security  financing  formula  from 
50/50  contributions  by  employees  and  em- 
ployers to  one-third  from  both  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  from  general  revenue. 

He  urged  the  utility  companies  to  switch 
back  to  coal,  declaring  the  country  had  at 
least  100  years  of  coal  available. 

Colleagues  in  Congress  were  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  said:  "Jimmy  Burke 
was  one  of  those  rare  public  servants  who 
never  lost  touch  with  the  common  man,  nor 
felt  any  sense  of  importance  no  matter  what 
the  honor  or  accolade  that  was  bestowed 
upon  him." 

Rep.  Brian  Donnelly  (D-Mass.),  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Burke  in  Congress,  said:  "Mr. 
Burke's  passing  is  a  tremendous  loss.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  the  people  of  the 
11th  District  that  he  knew  and  served  so 
well  for  so  many  years. " 

The  retired  congressman  was  bom  James 
Aloysius  Burke  in  South  Boston  on  March 
30,  1910,  the  youngest  of  10  children.  He 
grew  up  in  Mattapan  and  Hyde  Park,  where 
his  family  had  a  large  vegetable  garden  that 
supplied  much  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  English  High  School 
and  attended  Suffolk  Law  School. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  spe- 
cial agent  in  Army  counterintelligence  at- 
tached to  the  77th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Burke  leaves  his  wife,  Aileen  (McDon- 
ald); two  sisters.  Elizabeth  Burke  and  Mar- 
garita Burke,  both  of  Hyde  Park,  and  two 
brothers.  Walter  of  Hyde  Park  and  Arthur 
of  Dorchester. 

Betore  he  died.  Mr.  Burke  set  up  the 
James  A.  Burke  Scholarship  Fund  to  benefit 
the  schools  at  St.  Angelas  Church,  Matta- 
pan; St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  Church,  Milton, 
and  St.  Gregory's  Church,  Dorchester. 


A  funeral  Mass  will  be  said  Monday  at  10 
a.m.  in  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  Church.* 


CANADIAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  Canadian 
border  from  New  York  State,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  represents  Erie,  Ontario.  The 
Honorable  Girve  Fretz,  who  is  a  native 
of  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Canada,  just 
across  the  Peace  Bridge  from  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  had  written  to  demonstrate  his 
neighborliness  and  desire  for  friend- 
ship with  us.  Mr.  Fretz  enclosed  an  ex- 
tract of  the  House  of  Commons  De- 
bates, similar  to  our  Congressional 
Record,  which  contained  his  state- 
ment to  that  body  on  June  7,  1983,  en- 
titled "Support  Urged  for  Friendship 
and  Co-operation  With  United  States." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  that  extract  at  this  time: 

...  To  the  south  of  us  exists  a  powerful 
and  democratic  society  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  country  is  undispu- 
tedly  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the 
world.  Yet  more  abuse  is  heaped  upon  the 
leaders  of  this  country  than  is  their  due. 
There  exists  groups  and  individuals  in 
Canada  who  condemn  all  aspects  of  the 
United  States'  foreign  policy  and  its  stand 
on  defence  requirements,  without  offering 
reasonable  alternatives. 

Any  positive  action  taken  by  the  leaders 
to  ensure  security  of  the  North  American 
continent  is  greeted  by  such  groups  as  being 
somehow  evil  and  subversive.  These  groups 
fail  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  very 
real  and  threatening  power  which  does  not 
share  their  humanitarian  concerns. 

...  I  suggest  that  we  renew  our  pledge  to 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  our  friend 
and  greatest  ally,  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  country  which  has  accepted  mil- 
lions of  people  from  over  crowded  and  under 
privileged  countries.  God  bless  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and 
moved  by  Mr.  FYetz's  kind  and  friend- 
ly words.  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for 
New  York,  the  closest  U.S.  State  to  his 
constituency,  and  say  that  I  join  him 
in  his  suggested  pledge  of  friendship, 
and  appreciate  his  endorsement.  I 
hope  that  this  excellent  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  can  contin- 
ue for  centuries  more. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.* 


He  has  led  Red  Cross  activities  in 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  has 
aided  in  the  repatriation  of  several 
thousand  Indochinese  refugees.  In  the 
Pacific  Basin  region,  Mr.  Felix  has  di- 
rected first  aid.  primary  health  care, 
and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
training  programs,  and  also  helped 
launch  new  Red  Cross  programs. 

In  Hawaii,  Mr.  Felix  was  instrumen- 
tal in  raising  $1.2  million  in  the  3 
months  following  last  year's  Hurricane 
Iwa,  as  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  dis- 
aister  and  financial  development  pro- 
gram. This  fimdraising  drive  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  1976.  he  was  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross's  highest  honor,  the 
Harriman  Award. 

One  of  his  three  books  on  volunteer- 
ism  is  used  by  more  than  100  Red 
Cross  societies  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Felix  is  an  active  participant  in 
many  other  community  organizations 
in  Hawaii,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  the  March  of  Dimes.  I 
stress  the  word  'active"  because  he  is 
never  content  to  lend  his  support  in 
name  only.  In  every  cause,  he  provides 
unstinting  guidance,  leadership,  and 
his  fullest  energies. 

I  am  proud  to  cite  the  many  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  this  citi- 
zen of  Hawaii.  I  am  one  of  his  greatest 
admirers,  and  he  is  a  dear  friend. 

John  Henry  Felix  embodies  the 
highest  principles  of  citizenship  and 
most  noble  qualities  of  volunteerism. 
He  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.» 


JOHN  HENRY  FELIX  RECEIVES 
HENRY  DUNANT  MEDAL 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  selection  this  week  of  a 
Hawaii  citizen,  John  Henry  Felix,  to 
receive  the  highest  award  bestowed  by 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the 
Henry  Dunant  Medal. 

Mr.  Felix  was  chosen  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  medal,  which  is  awarded  for 
exemplary  service  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Red  Cross,  on  the  basis  of 
his  35  years  of  international  humani- 
tarian service. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  SAMOAN 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  3d,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  Samoan 
Congregational  Christian  Church  in 
Honolulu.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
ceremony  and  by  the  music  of  the  two 
choirs.  I  have  heard  choir  music  in 
many  great  churches  and  cathedrals 
throughout  the  world,  but  none  more 
moving  and  exciting  than  the  heaven- 
ly sounds  that  filled  the  Samoan  Con- 
gregational Christian  Church  on  Sep- 
tember 3d.  During  the  special  services. 
Pastor  Pita  Malae  gave  a  history  of 
how  the  Samoan  Congregational 
Christian  Church  came  to  Hawaii  and 
its  long  valiant  struggle  to  establish 
itself  as  the  important  institution  it 
now  is. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  history,  traditions,  and 
cultural  riches  of  this  church  as  it  was 
related  to  the  congregation  by  Rev. 
Pita  Malae. 

I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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lites.  The  taxpayer  paid  to  purchase    versary  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the     accords.  And  as  recently  as  last  month, 
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A  Brief 

TIONAL 


HlsTORY  OF  THE  SaMOAN  CONGREGA- 

::hristian  Church  in  Hawaii 
ho  v  and  where  it  all  began 
It  began  on  the  island  of  Manua.  part  of 
the  eastern  Samoan  islands,  better  known 
as  Americm  Samoa.  The  oldest  Samoan 
family.  th(  family  of  Tuimanu'a  (Kmg  of 
Manua).  raled  these  islands  thousands  of 
years  bef o  e  America  gained  independence 
from  Grea   Britain. 
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,„e..  the  -mana"  of  King  Tui- 
recited  in  the  chant.  Tuitoga  was 
...  to  life.  Tuitoga  paid  tribute  to 
and  sailed  back  to  Tonga. 


decade  of  the  eighteen-twenties. 

regin  of  Tuimanu'a  Mamana,  the 

Jesus  Christ  reached  the  shores 

Island.    A   party    of   Christian 

'rom  Tahiti  met  with  an  accident 

seas  and  found  themselves  on 

of  Ta'u.  the  residence  of  King 

H  Thev  were  cordially  received  by 

and  immediately  began  instruct- 

and  his  people  on  the  new 

Christ. 

,_...  tradition  speaks  of  Malietoas 

•f?estem  Samoa)  amazing  surprise 

came    to     "Malaetele"    (official 

of  Tuimanu'a)   to   inform   King 

,  of  his  new  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

that  the  King  Tuimanu'a  had  al- 

a  Christian. 

of  this  great  meeting  between 

s  is  called  the  "Yellow  Tide"  in 

is   said    that    the    tide    turned 

the  two  kings  met.  The  tradi- 

_jguished.  and  highly  formalized 

greeting     "Alofi    Amoa"    is    also 

his  historical  event. 

^.^, and  King  Tuimanu'a  made 

covenant  to  accept  the  new  faith 

I  :hrist  and  to  make  it  the  official 

f  Samoa.   They   worshipped   this 

only  and  honored  the  preachers 

of   the   new   faith.   The   two 

„  to  pay  their  respects  and  due 

the  religious  leaders  of  the  new 

vowed   to   work   together   with 

_^   two  kings  departed  and  both 

Ijyal  servants  of  Jesus  Christ   in 
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the  reigning  Tuimanu'a  took  a 

rtme.  Elisara  Tuimanu'a.  Before  he 

officially  accepted  the  treaty  be- 

A  nerica  and  American  Samoa  and 

qnally  came  under  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

FITAFITA  GUARD  OF  1900 

the  U.S.  Navy  was  designated  by 

Congress  to  manage  the  govern- 

of  the  islands  and  in  1950  Sa- 

to  immigrate  to  Hawaii,  pri- 

enlistment  in  the  Navy.  It  was  in 
the  Samoan  Pitafita  Guard  immi- 
Hawaii  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

this  official  party  of  Pitafita 
Samoa  for  Hawaii,  a  very  large 

service  was  held  in  their 

Fagatogo  in  1951.  ThU  historical 
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service  brought  together  traditional  leaders 
of  Samoa,  church  officials  and  missionaries, 
and  government  dignitaries.  The  service  was 
officiated  by  the  Reverend  Piti  Sunia  of  Pa- 
gatogo. 

The  Pitafita  Guards  were  brought  before 
God  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  their 
journey  to  Hawaii  to  enlist  in  the  military 
was  filled  with  blessings  and  praises  from 
the  church  and  country. 

Present  in  this  group  leaving  for  Hawaii, 
was  a  lay-preacher  from  Manu'a,  Pita 
Malae.  He  was  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  leading  worship  services  on  ship.  Pita 
Malae  became  the  spiritual  leader  for  the 
group.  ,     ., 

The  group  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  April. 
1951.  Mr.  Leasua  who  had  arrived  in  Hawaii 
earlier,  invited  the  group  to  participate  in 
his  family  worship  service,  and  the  church 
was  formed. 

But  lay-preacher  Leasau  died  in  1953.  and 
the  church  divided  into  two  groups.  Mr.  Sui- 
tonu  led  one  group,  and  Mr.  Uatimani  led 
the  other.  News  of  the  division  of  the  newly- 
formed  church  reached  American  Samoa, 
and  the  mother  church  in  Samoa  decided  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Hawaii  to  officially  es- 
tablish the  Samoan  Christian  church. 

On  October  12.  1954.  the  official  church 
delegation  consisting  of  Rev.  loelu  Tapeni. 
moderator  of  the  church  in  Samoa,  and 
Leiato  Tule.  elder  Deacon  from  Pagaitua. 
arrived  in  Hawaii. 

The  delegation  questioned  both  sides  sep- 
arately. On  the  15th  of.  October,  both 
groups  came  before  the  delegation  to  hear 
the  decision  in  regards  to  the  Samoan 
church  in  Hawaii.  The  delegation  came  up 
with  10  items  in  its  resolution.  The  most  im- 
portant item  called  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  groups,  and  directed  them  to 
reunite  as  one  church.  Ekalesia  Pa'apotopo- 
toga  Kerisiano  Samoa  I  Hawaii. 

3.  THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  IN  MOANALUA 

Since  1954.  after  the  settlement  by  the 
delegation  from  the  church  in  Samoa,  the 
present  church  in  Moanalua  began  to  grow 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Pita  Malae. 
Mr  Suitonu  left  Hawaii  for  California  in 
1955  and  started  the  first  Samoan  church 
on  the  Mainland. 

There  have  been  29  years  of  ministry  and 
service  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Pita 
Malae  since  the  original  'Pitafita  Guards" 
left  Samoa  in  1951.  The  church  has  grown 
from  that  small  group  of  men  to  a  member- 
ship of  800.  The  church  continues  to  minis- 
ter to  the  Samoan  people  who  have  become 
permanent  residents  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Newly  arrived  Samoans  find  their  relatives 
and  friends  here,  and  they  receive  guidance 
and  spiritual  encouragement  as  they  begm 
to  establish  new  homes  and  find  new  jobs  in 
Hawaii. 

The  Samoan  church  in  Moanalua  serves  a 
foundation  for  their  new  lives  in  America. 
Many  of  our  members  are  either  in  active 
service  with  the  military  or  retired  from 
military  service.  The  church  conducts  a  sig- 
nificant ministry  with  Samoan  patients  at 
the  Tripler  Army  Hospital.  Many  patients 
from  Samoa  are  given  spiritual  guidance 
and  help  from  our  church  as  we  continue  an 
active  program  of  hospital  visitation.  Our 
new  fellowship  hall  will  accommodate  pa- 
tients as  they  wait  for  departure  flights  to 
Samoa. 

The  church  also  maintains  an  active  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
through  the  Hawaii  Conference.  We  take 
part  in  its  programs  and  conferences,  and 
we  make  annual  offerings  to  the  conference 


and  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Some  of 
our  people  are  members  of  committees  in  as- 
sociations and  the  conference. 

This  is  the  second  dedication  of  this  his- 
torical church  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Elder  Pita  Malae.  We  have  come  a  long 
way.  We  started  small,  but  like  a  seed  fallen 
on  good  ground,  we  have  certainly  grown.  It 
was  the  will  of  God  that  started  this 
church,  and  through  the  guidance  of  the 
spirit  may  this  church  continue  to  minister, 
not  only  to  Samoan  people,  but  also  to 
many  other  ethnic  groups  making  up  the 
population  of  Hawaii.  May  God  be  glorified, 
and  all  praises  to  our  Lord.  We  thank  God 
always  for  the  many  blessings  bestowed 
upon  our  people.  May  the  Samoan  church 
in  Hawaii  continue  to  minister,  to  heal,  and 
to  save  souls,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Lord 
of  the  Church.  Amen  • 


WEATHER  SATELLITES 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  20  I  introduced  S.  1855,  the 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Satellite  Au- 
thorization Act.  This  bill  deals  with 
the  issue  of  commercializing  land 
remote  sensing  satellites.  As  one  of  its 
principal  findings,  that  bill  states: 

The  ownership  and  maintenance  of  the 
United  States  meteorological  satellites  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  no  action  should  be  taken  to 
transfer,  lease,  or  sell  them  to  the  private 
sector. 

In  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  we  consid- 
ered similar  language  contained  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67.  This 
resolution  opposes  the  transfer  of  the 
weather  satellites  to  the  private 
sector.  It  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  on  October  7. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  Senate 
is  opposed  to  the  sale  of  our  weather 
satellites. 

The  President's  decision  to  sell  these 
satellites  was  initially  announced  on 
March  8.  In  the  jobs  bill  we  said  no 
sale;  in  the  NASA  and  NOAA  authori- 
zation bills  we  said  no  sale;  and  just  2 
weeks  ago  we  said  no  sale  again.  Un- 
fortunately, no  matter  how  much  we 
communicate  those  views  to  the  ad- 
ministration, they  continue  to  proceed 
down  this  ill-advised  path.  The  Com- 
merce Department's  Source  Evalua- 
tion Board  is  still  planning  to  issue 
their  request  for  proposals. 

It  is  time  to  give  one  last  message, 
and  the  simplest  way  to  do  so  is  to  not 
appropriate  funds  for  any  administra- 
tion action  intended  to  sell  weather 
satellites.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment  and  why  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

There  is  no  evidence  available  to 
support  the  logic  of  commercializing 
the  weather  satellites.  The  Federal 
Government    is    practically    the    sole 

market  for  data  from  these  satellites. 
The  taxpayer  paid  for  the  R&D  that 

led  to  the  development  of  these  satel- 


lites. The  taxpayer  paid  to  purchase 
these  systems,  and  the  public  should 
receive  the  benefits  from  them.  To 
have  us  turn  over  these  satellites  to  a 
private  entity  who  will  add  a  profit 
margin  on  top  of  their  costs  and  who 
would  collect  various  tax  subsidies  is 
not  in  the  taxpayers'  interest.  This  is 
another  example  of  Reaganomics  for 
the  rich. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  efficien- 
cies to  be  made  in  the  weather  satel- 
lite system,  let  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment identify  and  implement  them. 
They  could  do  so  just  as  readily  as  a 
private  entity  and  with  greater  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  administration's  plan  also  would 
create  a  private  monopoly  which 
would  have  a  guaranteed  market.  Not 
a  bad  business  deal  if  you  could  get  it. 
Would  that  monopoly  want  to  invest 
in  R&D  to  advance  technology  and  im- 
prove their  systems?  Not  likely;  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  do  so.  The 
public  loses  once  again. 

On  the  international  front,  our 
friends  and  partners  are  clearly  upset 
over  private  ownership  of  these  satel- 
lites. We  have  an  excellent  interna- 
tional system  of  data  exchange  now, 
why  change  it?  Particularly  why 
change  it  along  the  lines  the  State  De- 
partment is  currently  considering; 
namely,  making  the  satellite  data  pro- 
prietary. The  success  of  our  space  pro- 
gram has  rested  on  an  "open  skies  " 
policy.  Sugar-coated  assurances  to  the 
international  community  are  not  going 
to  fool  them.  They,  and  in  turn  the 
United  States,  would  be  placed  in  a 
terrible  situation  if  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  are  implemented. 

Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  private  ownership  of  weather  sat- 
ellites is  in  our  national  security  inter- 
est. The  partnership  between  NOAA 
and  the  DOD  has  worked  well.  Why 
do  we  want  to  alter  that? 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  weather  satellites.  I 
could  go  on  to  outline  additional  rea- 
sons why  the  administrations  ap- 
proach is  not  in  our  national  interest, 
but  I  am  just  preaching  to  the  choir.  I 
know  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  on 
this  because  you  have  said  so  several 
times  this  year.  Therefore,  I  would 
urge  you  to  support  this  amendment 
and  halt  this  administration  action. 
And,  in  so  doing  maybe  we  can  turn 
our  energies  to  what  to  do  about  Land- 
sat  and  land  remote  sensing.* 


THE  KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV 
ACCORDS-DO  THEY  EXIST? 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  closed  session  about  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  accords  of  1962. 
While  this  week  marks  the  21st  anni- 


versary of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
issues  inherent  in  that  crisis  have 
stubbornly  persisted,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  immediate  danger  was  allevi- 
ated. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Shultz  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  the  committee 
to  appear  in  public  session,  rather 
than  in  closed  session.  There  should 
be  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  learning  the  basic 
facts  surrounding  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement,  to  whatever  extent 
it  exists. 

The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  negotia- 
tions of  1962  include  not  only  the  10 
letters  exchanged  between  the  two 
heads  of  State,  declassified  in  1973, 
but  at  least  six  other  formal  and  infor- 
mal diplomatic  exchanges  which  have 
appeared  to  contribute  toward  or 
modify  the  understandings  reached. 
Very  little  of  the  other  material  has 
been  made  public. 

The  result  is  that  the  American 
people  do  not  know  exactly  what  was 
agreed  to,  or  even  if  any  final  agree- 
ment was  reached.  They  do  not  know 
whether  the  Soviets  have  kept  to  their 
side  of  the  agreement.  They  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  any  way  to  es- 
tablish whether  the  Soviets  are  keep- 
ing the  agreement.  Nor  do  they  know 
how  the  original  understanding,  if 
any,  has  been  modified. 

SOVIET  DEPLOYMENTS  IN  CUBA 

Yet  they  do  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  significant  forces 
in  Cuba  which  most  persons  would 
classify  as  offensive  forces,  despite  of- 
ficial U.S.  reassurances.  These  include: 

First,  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
Bear  "D"  bombers  beginning  in  1969, 
an  aircraft  which  is  superior  to  the  II- 
28  bombers  which  the  United  States 
forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  in 
1962. 

Second,  the  construction  of  subma- 
rine facilities  in  Cuba  in  1970. 

Third,  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
Mig-23's  in  Cuba  in  March  1978. 

Fourth,  the  discovery  of  a  Soviet 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba  in  July  1979. 

Fifth,  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
TU-95  Bear  "F"  bombers,  configured 
for  nuclear  readiness,  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  these  forces,  protect- 
ed by  Soviet  troops,  in  Cuba  create 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
offensive  as  used  by  President  Kenne- 
dy and  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  1962, 
specifically  as  applied  to  missiles  and 
fighter-bombers.  They  create  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  have 
kept  their  part  of  the  bargain.  They 
wonder  whether  there  is  an  agree- 
ment, or  whether  the  United  States  is 
only  pretending  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment. 

In  June  1982,  even  President  Reagan 
suggested  that  the  Soviets  had  violat- 
ed the  so-called  Kennedy-Khrushchev 


accords.  And  as  recently  as  last  month, 
September  14.  the  President  said,  with 
reference  to  the  understandings: 

That  agreement  has  been  abrogated  many 
times  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  in  the 
bringing  of  what  can  only  be  considered  of- 
fensive weapons,  not  defensive,  there. 

The  use  of  the  word  abrogated  by 
the  President  appears  to  be  very  sig- 
nificant. Abrogate  means  to  cancel,  to 
make  null  and  void.  The  President 
seems  to  be  saying  that  the  Soviets 
have  done  more  than  violate  the 
agreements;  he  seems  to  be  saying 
that  they  have  gone  so  far  in  violating 
them  that  the  agreements,  if  any,  no 
longer  exist. 

If  the  agreements  no  longer  exist, 
then  is  it  useful  for  the  United  States 
to  pretend  that  they  do  exist.  And  if 
we  are  pretending  that  they  do  exist, 
what  do  we  do  about  the  violations? 
Do  we  have  the  capability  to  deter- 
mine violations?  Do  we  have  the  will 
to  confront  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  destroyed  the  agreements,  if 
any? 

WAS  THERE  AN  AGREEMENT? 

Mr.  President.  I  keep  saying,  if  any. 
because  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  there  was  actually  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  between  the  two  princi- 
pals in  1962.  As  is  well  known,  the  So- 
viets agreed  to  remove  the  missiles  and 
dismantle  the  sites.  The  United  States 
also  insisted  that  the  Soviets  remove 
the  IL-28  fighter-bombers,  and  the  So- 
viets did  so.  But  President  Kennedy 
also  had  insisted  that  there  must  be 
on-site  inspection,  and  that  Cuba  re- 
frain from  the  export  of  its  revolution. 
Castro  refused  to  agree  to  on-site  in- 
spection. There  is  no  indication  on  the 
public  record  that  Khrushchev  agreed 
to  prevent  Cuba  from  being  used  as  a 
base  for  exporting  revolution.  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  invading  Cuba  or  supporting  an 
invasion  of  Cuba  was  made  contingent 
upon  these  two  conditions.  In  addition. 
President  Kennedy  announced  that 
the  Soviets  would  refrain  from  reintro- 
ducing offensive  weapons  in  Cuba;  the 
public  record  is  not  clear  that  Khru- 
shchev accepted  that  condition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  been 
relying  solely  upon  our  national  tech- 
nical means  to  evaluate  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  understandings.  Yet  raw 
technical  data  needs  to  be  evaluated. 
An  investigation  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  in  1963  con- 
cluded that  our  intelligence  had  failed 
to  detect  the  missile  sites  under  con- 
struction in  Cuba  because  the  intelli- 
gence community  could  not  conceive 
that  the  Soviets  would  ever  attempt  to 
do  such  a  thing.  The  report  also  point- 
ed out  that  even  when  our  national 
technical  means  was  directed  toward 
the  problem,  it  underestimated  the 
number  of  Soviet  military  personnel  in 
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The  s3-called  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
accord  'i^as  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant an  ns  control  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  :  t  averted  a  nuclear  crisis.  But 
was  th«re  actually  an  agreement,  if 
the  contingencies  were  not  met?  And 
were  the  agreements  broad  enough  to 
cover  technical  upgrading  of  weapon- 
ry' Did  it  only  refer  to  the  particular 
weapon  i  in  Cuba  in  1962?  Or  was 
there  genuine  agreement  that  there 
would  lie  no  reintroduction  of  offen- 
sive wet  pons? 
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.„.  Mr.  President,  if  our  verifi- 

iiled  us  in  1962,  and  if  it  failed 

us  ahead  of  time  in  1969,  1970, 

1^79,   and   1982,   is  verification 

...  as  a  safeguard  against  viola- 

:f  the  United  States,   having 

.     that  there  are  violations  of 

control  agreements,  will  take  no 

except  submitting  the  Soviet 

,o  the  court  of  world  opinion, 

we  expect  to  have  arms  con- 

yind    what    happens    when    we 

even    to    submit    the    Soviet 

lo  the  court  of  world  opinion— 

to  be  the  case  in  Cuba? 

it  that  whenever  the  Soviets 

in    a    major    violation,    the 

States  appears  to  enter  into 

with   the   Soviet   Union   to 

the  violation? 
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THE  AGREEMENT  AND  ITS  CODICILS 

We  do  not  even  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  actual  components  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  exchange, 
and  the  modifications  which  appear  to 
have  been  made.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  governs  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  matter.  There  appear  to  be  at 
least  seven  major  diplomatic  ex- 
changes with  regard  to  the  under- 
standings. I  believe  that  all  of  this  doc- 
umentation should  be  declassified  and 
made  available. 

The  seven  exchanges  include: 


>resident,   the   implications  go 

bejijond  the  historical  questions  of 

They  go  right  to  the  heart 

arms  control  process.  They  go 

the  heart  of  our  Caribbean 

They  go  right  to  the  heart  of 

relationship     with     the     Soviet 

The  implications  seem  to  say 

have  no  grand  national  strate- 

have  no  concept  of  how  to  deal 

fact  of  a  superpower  that  has 

the  greatest  array  of  arma- 

world  has  ever  known. 
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thfere  is  no  longer  any  agreement; 

never  was  an  agreement,  then 

United  States  stands  exposed  as 

to  deal  with  a  major  threat  to 

smd  survival.  Did  the 

States    make    a    no-invasion 

Why  have  we  kept  to  that 

if  the  Soviets  have  not  kept  to 

Why   have   we   harassed   the 

freedom  fighters  for  20  years?  I 

that  the  Castro  regime  has  no 

and  that  we  should  take 

appropriate  step  to  destabilize 

government,  and  allow  the  Cuban 

to  organize  their  country  under 

and  justice.  I  have  chosen  the 

appropriate   because   the   steps 

would  require  a  whole  range 

including   covert   actions, 

measures,    and    diplomatic 

„.  But  first  we  must  dispel  the 

the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  ac- 

vhich  is  paralyzing  our  policy. 
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( 1 )  The  ten  letters  or  notes  exchanges  be- 
tween Kennedy  and  Khruschev  between  Oc- 
tober 22,  1962  and  October  28.  1962.  as  well 
as  the  TV  address  of  October  22,  and  the 
Proclamation  of  Quarantine  of  October  23. 
These  letters  were  declassified  in  1973. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  notes  or  ex- 
changes in  this  period? 

(2)  The  informal  contacts  between  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  and  Do- 
brynin.  as  well  as  the  "back  channel"  con- 
tacts of  ABC  ncw.stnan  John  Scali. 

Question.  How  many  contacts  were  made 
by  Robert  Kennedy?  Did  his  negotiations 
lead  to  specific  commitments,  e.g.  the  re- 
moval of  Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles  from 
England,  Italy,  and  Turkey? 

Question.  How  many  contacts  did  Scali 
have,  and  who  with?  Did  he  convey  specific 
commitments  In  either  direction? 

(3)  The  McCloy  negotiations  with  Kuznet- 
sov  at  the  UN  between  October  29,  1962  and 
November  18.  1962. 

Question:  What  was  Adlai  Stevenson's 
role  in  these  negotiations?  What  letters  or 
notes  did  McCloy  or  Stevenson  send  or  re- 
ceive from  the  Soviets?  Was  any  definition 
of  "offensive"  agreed  upon  by  both  sides? 
What  was  the  role  of  the  Garthoff  memo- 
randum sent  by  the  State  Department  to 
McCloy  on  October  29? 

(4>  The  negotiations  between  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  and  Voront- 
sov  in  August.  1970.  These  negotiations  sup- 
posedly "reaffirmed"  the  agreements  of 
1962,  on  the  grounds  that  the  earl^r  under- 
standings had  not  been  final. 

Question.  What  was  in  the  Soviet  note  of 
August  7.  1970?  Were  the  two  contingencies 
of  1962  (namely,  adequate  verification,  and 
no  export  of  revolution)  dropped?  Was 
there  any  clarification  of  the  "no-export" 
pledge  by  the  Soviet  Union?  Did  we  affirm  a 
"no-Invasion"  pledge?  Is  the  Tass  report  of 
October  13  an  accurate  account  of  the  Kis- 
singer-Kuznetsov  understandings? 

Question.  Did  we  know  in  August,  1970, 
that  the  Soviets  were  about  to  begin  (or 
were  building)  submarine  facilities  for  nu- 
clear submarines? 

(5)  The  diplomatic  exchanges  of  October- 
November,  1978  concerning  the  introduction 
of  MiG  23s  into  Cuba.  On  November  30, 
President  Carter  said  that  the  Soviet  gover- 
ment  had  provided  assurances  that  no  ship- 
ments of  arms  had  violated  or  would  violate 
the  1962  agreements. 

Question.  Did  the  President's  statement 
mean  that  the  arms  shipments  did  not  meet 
the  criteria  of  1962,  or  did  he  mean  that 
there  was  no  binding  agreement  that  we 
could  hold  the  Soviets  to? 

Question.  What  kind  of  assurances  did  the 
Soviets  provide?  Did  we  accept  the  assur- 


ances, or  did  we  have  adequate  means  to 
verify  those  assurances? 

(6)  The  July-October.  1979.  diplomatic  ex- 
changes over  the  discovery  of  a  Soviet 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba.  In  1962,  Khru- 
shchev had  said  "only  people,  troops,  can 
attack.  Without  people  any  means  however 
powerful  cannot  be  offensive. " 

Question.  Does  the  U.S.  consider  Khru- 
shchev's statement  to  mean  that  a  combat 
brigade,  in  the  presence  of  other  weapons,  can 
be  considered  an  offensive  force  banned  by 
the  1962  accords? 

Question.  What  assurances  did  we  receive 
from  the  Soviets  in  1979? 

(7)  The  1982  diplomatic  exchanges  over 
the  permanent  basing  in  Cuba  of  the  TU-95 
Bear  Bomber  F "  in  Cuba,  with  a  bomb  bay 
door  configuration  indicating  strategic  nu- 
clear capability. 

Question.  Does  the  emergence  of  the  Bear 
"F"  mean  that  the  1962  accords  are  at  an 
end?  Is  this  why  the  President  used  the 
word  "abrogate"? 

Question.  Do  we  have  national  technical 
means  that  can  detect  whether  the  nuclear- 
capable  Bear  "P"  bombers  are  at  any  time 
nuclear-ready? 


Senate  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 113.* 


Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  questions  to  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  answers.* 


COSPONSORSHIP       OF       SENATE 
JOINT      RESOLUTION      113      TO 
PROCLAIM     JUNE     3     TO     9     AS 
"NATIONAL  THEATRE  WEEK" 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league     from      California,      Senator 
Wilson,    as    a    cosponsor    of    Senate 
Joint  Resolu  ion  113,  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  3  to  9,  1984,  As  "National 
Theatre   Week."   From   Broadway   to 
Off  Broadway   to   Off-Off   Broadway 
the    sheer    quantity,    diversity,    and 
extra-ordinary  quality  of  theater  activ- 
ity in  New  York  City,  and  throughout 
New  York  State,  indisputably  confers 
upon   the   Empire   State    the   distin- 
guished title  of  the   "Theatre  Capital 
of  the  World."  Virtually  every  major 
theatre  company  passes  through  New 
York  sooner  or  later,  from  England's 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  to  Japa- 
nese  Kabuki   theatre  to  outstanding 
avant-garde  companies  from  Eastern 
Europe   and   Asia.   As   a   result.   New 
York  continues  to  set  the  internation- 
al standard  for  production  profession- 
alism and  is  the  primary  generator  of 
plays  that  are  seen  eventually  by  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

The  artistic,  economic,  and  social 
benefits  conferred  upon  New  York  as  a 
theater  center  are  as  innumerable  as 
they  are  indispensible.  Thus,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recog- 
nizing the  often  overlooked  contribu- 
tions of  the  theater  in  New  York  and 
across  this  Nation  by  urging  speedy 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  routine  things  that  can  be 
dealt  with  at  this  time  if  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  do  so.  I  first 
invite  his  consideration  to  two  bills, 
calendar  orders  Nos.  474  and  481, 
which  are  on  today's  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

TRANSFER  OF  U.S.S. 
■ALBACORE' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S,  1944)  to  allow  the  obsolete 
submarine  U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  Association  Inc.,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
60-day  congressional  review  period. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.S.  Albacore,  which  was  launched 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  in 
1953,  is  a  vessel  of  great  historical  im- 
portance. Its  value  stems  principally 
from  its  design  and  specifically  from 
its  hydrodynamic  shape.  Though  it 
has  been  mothballed  for  several  years 
in  Philadelphia,  it  continues  to  benefit 
our  Nation  because  many  of  our  nucle- 
ar submarines  now  in  service  feature 
aspects  of  the  Albacore's  design.  It  was 
an  important  prototype. 

On  September  22,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  informed  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  of  the 
Navy's  intention  to  transfer  the  U.S.S. 
Albacore  to  the  Albacore  Memorial  As- 
sociation, and  subsequently  to  the 
Port  of  Portsmouth  Maritime 
Museum.  However,  as  Congressman 
Norman  D'Amours  noted  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  existing  law  mandates  that 
after  such  notification  60  days  must 
elapse  before  the  Navy  can  effect  the 
transfer.  This  period  is  meant  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  an  opportunity  to 
determine  if  the  transfer  of  defense 
property  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
D'Amours  on  September  22  and  the 
corresponding  Senate  bill  introduced 
by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Rudman 
on  October  7  will  eliminate  the  60-day 
period  for  congressional  review.  In  this 
instance,  an  extended  period  for 
review  is  uimecessary.  The  committees 
have  already  examined  the  transfer 
proposal  and  have  deemed  it  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. This  bill  confirms  that  judg- 
ment and  insures  that  the  transfer  of 
the  sub  can  occur  promptly.  If  the 
Navy  is  forced  to  wait  the  60  days,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  the  recipients 
of  the  vessel  to  prepare  the  U.S.S.  Al- 


bacore on  an  outdoor  Bath  Iron  Works 
drydock  in  time  for  its  scheduled  pres- 
entation to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  view  an 
important  piece  of  maritime  heritage 
when  the  U.S.S.  Albacore  goes  on  per- 
manent display  next  year. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1944 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  7308(c)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  section  7308(a)  of  such  title 
of  the  obsolete  submarine  United  States 
ship  Albacore  to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  Association,  Incorporated,  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  n^ove 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION 
MEDALS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3321)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  to  commemo- 
rate the  Louisiana  World  Exposition, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  246 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
would  propose  to  put  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion on  the  calendar.  It  is  a  resolution 
to  congratulate  Albert  T.  DePilla.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution, which  I  now  send  to  the  desk, 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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there  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DOMENICI  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  9:30  a.m.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vious order  provided  that  the  time,  if 
any,  remaining  between  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  and  10  a.m.  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  10 
minutes  after  the  execution  of  the 
special  order  be  devoted  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  previously  entered  in  respect  of 
the  appropriations  bill— that  is,  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill— provides,  I  believe,  that  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  consideration  of 
that  measure  at  the  close  of  morning 
business.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
be  approximately  at  10:10  a.m.  tomor- 
row, the  time  being  adjusted  because 
of  the  requirement  of  the  special  order 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici).  It  is  anticipated  that  there  ' 
will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  on  the 
appropriations  bill.  However,  on  the 
advice  of  the  manager  of  that  bill  on 
this  side,  I  do  not  think  that  there  will 
be  a  great  number.  I  hope  that  we  can 
expect  no  more  than  two  or  three  and 
perhaps  we  can  finish  that  bill  fairly 
early  in  the  day.  That  will  be  my  am- 
bition. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
other  than  routine  matters  that  may 
be  taken  up  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no 
other  business  that  will  be  placed 
before  the  Senate  on  Friday. 

We  will  not  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
day, Mr.  President.  As  to  Monday,  I 
shall  make  a  further  announcement 
tomorrow  about  the  schedule  on 
Monday  but,  at  the  moment,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  cannot  be  reached  until 
Tuesday.  Those  who  had  previously 
been  notified  that  that  measure  will 
come  up  on  Monday  should  be  aware 
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that,  betause  of  the  requirement  of 
the  3-da;  ■  rule  on  the  report,  that  will 
not  mature  until  Tuesday,  so  I  would 
not  exp€Ct  the  supplemental  to  come 
up  until  Tuesday. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

9:30  A.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition,  and 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 


in 


ous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
9:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  October  21,  1983,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  LINDSAY 
BEFORE  THE  LONDON  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  John 
Lindsay,  who  was  mayor  of  New  York 
for  8  years,  gave  an  excellent  speech 
before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  June.  In  this  speech  he  ex- 
amined the  stresses  which  exist  at 
present  in  the  global  economy  and  the 
reduced  state  of  U.S.  international 
economic  leadership.  His  analysis  is 
perceptive  and  on  the  mark.  But  he 
goes  further  making  recommendations 
for  rebuilding  an  economically  strong 
America. 

These  days  we  are  all  in  need  of 
sound  advice  and  Mayor  Lindsay's  is  as 
sound  as  any  I  have  read  recently.  I, 
therefore,  submit  his  speech  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 
Address  of  John  Lindsay Jj^re  the 
London  Chamber  of  cfJMSERCE 
It  is  important  for  an  American,  especially 
one  of  World  War  II  vintage,  speaking  in 
this  great  city  in  this  great  country  to  re- 
member to  say  -Thank  You'— thank  you 
for  carrying  on  alone  for  so  long  a  time  the 
defense  of  freedom  against  the  nazi  on- 
slaught. Only  in  this  context  can  I  then  say 
that  twice  in  this  century  has  my  country 
come  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Europe  in  war  time.  Obviously,  it  was  in 
America's  own  interest  to  do  so,  but  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  freedom  left  to 
fight  for  the  second  time  had  you  not  con- 
tinued on  alone  to  repel  the  forces  of  tyran- 
ny. So  my  thanks  are  indeed  profound. 

Whatever  misunderstandings  currently 
strain  the  bonds  of  affection  and  common 
purpose  between  us,  America  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  at- 
tainment of  an  improved  global  economy. 
Today,  how^ever,  Europeans  have  reason  for 
concern  about  the  manner  in  which  Amer- 
ica is  carrying  out  its  commitment.  Two 
major  worries  preoccupy  America's  allies  as 
they  look  toward  Washington. 

First,  the  United  States  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  serious  about  arms  control. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  paid  a 
heavy  price  indeed  when  it  voted  funds  for 
President  Reagan's  exorbitantly  expensive 
MX  missile  system  in  order  to  force  the 
President  to  move  on  this  subject. 

Second.  America  has  not  taken  a  coherent 
posture  on  global  commerce  that  is  fikely  to 
promote  more  open  trade  lanes  and  encour- 
age the  fluid  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
that  spurred  almost  three  decades  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  West. 

The  United  States'  declining  performance 
in  the  world  community  justifiably  disturbs 
and  dismays  its  allies.  Today  I  will  examine 


that  performance  in  unsparing  terms.  How- 
ever, I  also  hope  to  suggest  how  my  country 
can  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  pro- 
moting the  Alliance's  shared  goals  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

It  saddens  me  to  say  it,  but  is  true  that 
the  last  decade  has  been  one  of  the  most 
wrenching  in  modern  American  history.  The 
forced  resignation  of  a  president,  the  ago- 
nizing aftermath  of  our  tragic  misadventure 
in  Southeast  Asia,  our  government's  soaring 
budgetary  deficits  which  drove  interest 
rates  and  inflation  to  record  high  levels— all 
accelerated  Americas  retreat  from  a  leader- 
ship role  on  the  international  stage.  Indeed, 
in  some  areas  of  policy,  this  retreat  has  cur- 
dled into  an  attitude  of  estrangement  from 
our  allies  laced  with  a  sense  of  persecution, 
and  nowhere  are  the  United  States'  frac- 
tured relationships  with  its  allies  more  ap- 
parent than  on  the  globe's  trade  lanes. 

It  is  undeniable  that  foreign  manufactur- 
ers during  the  past  decade  made  unprece- 
dented inroads  into  America's  domestic  mar- 
kets. The  leader  of  our  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  notes  that  22  years 
ago,  4  out  of  every  100  pieces  of  ladies'  and 
childrens'  apparel  worn  by  Americans  came 
from  overseas.  Today,  24  out  of  those  100 
pieces  come  from  abroad.  Overall,  imported 
goods  now  account  for  19  percent  of  Ameri- 
can consumption,  more  than  double  the 
1970  figure  of  9  percent.  Once  the  United 
States  was  primarily  an  importer  of  simple, 
laborintensive  goods  like  toys  and  clothing. 
Today,  the  U.S.  imports  28  percent  of  its 
cars.  18  percent  of  its  steel,  55  percent  of  its 
consumer  electronic  products  and  27  per- 
cent of  its  machine  tools. 

America's  frail  response  to  sharpened 
competition  for  global  markets  has  struck 
fear  into  our  nation's  workforce  and  stirred 
political  unrest.  Instead  of  elevating  the 
productivity  and  competitiveness  of  its  own 
industrial  plant.  America  cries  'protection- 
ism" against  nations  producing  better  goods 
at  lower  prices.  We  flirt  with  raising  trade 
barriers  on  an  and  hoc  basic  and  play  a 
waiting  game  to  see  how  long  our  belea- 
guered economy  can  survive  in  its  present 
form. 

Having  been  a  politican  for  seventeen 
years  of  my  public  career  I  can  understand 
this  short-sighted  strategy.  No  voter  who's 
lost  his  or  her  job  is  likely  to  support  an  in- 
cumbent running  for  re-election  who  is  seen 
as  supporting  the  status  quo.  It  would  take 
a  politician  with  a  firm  will  or  firm  retire- 
ment plans  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  failing 
industries.  In  1980.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  recent  recession,  58  percent  of  the  U.S. 
labor  force  was  employed  in  an  industry 
which  had  experienced  a  decline  in  employ- 
ment over  the  previous  seven  years.  So  the 
warning  signs  were  already  clear— and  un- 
heeded. These  workers  now  peer  into  fu- 
tures clouded  by  terrible  uncertainties. 

In  order  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the 
awful  social  and  economic  dislocatons 
brought  about  by  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, America  has  compromised  its  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  by  indulging  in  short- 
term  protectionist  solutions.  The  price  ulti- 
mately paid  for  such  a  strategy  will  be  ex- 
pensive indeed.  History  proves  that  protec- 


tionism most  often  works  to  deprive  con- 
sumers of  choice,  raise  prices  and  insulate 
industries  from  the  competition  that  de- 
mands greater  efficiencies  and  higher  qual- 
ity in  production.  A  protected  industry  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  an  obsolete  one  sooner 
or  later. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  the  only 
nation  to  resort  to  protectionist  measures. 
Quotas,  tariffs,  and  other  barriers  are  being 
imposed  on  a  wide  range  of  products  across 
the  globe.  For  example,  the  European  Com- 
munity maintains  a  tariff  of  17  percent  on 
integrated  circuits.  Australia.  South  Africa, 
Spain.  Mexico  and  26  other  nations  require 
fixed  percentages  of  domestic  content  in 
automobiles  assembled  within  their  borders. 
In  recent  years,  many  governments  have 
engaged  in  subsidization  of  existing  indus- 
tries and  promotion  of  emerging  ones.  Over 
the  last  five  years  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  invested  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion in  steel.  In  1982,  Japan  imveiled  two 
programs  that  together  devote  $750  million 
to  pursuing  world  leadership  in  developing 
and  producing  the  next  generation  of  com- 
puters. France  is  spending  $20  billion  on 
electronics  over  the  next  five  years.  Al- 
though not  necessarily  undertaken  for  pro- 
tectionist reasons,  these  policies  have  made 
for  a  more  conflict-ridden  trading  climate. 

Equity  participation  by  governments  in 
certain  industries— a  common  practice  in 
Europe— has  also  been  a  source  of  trade  con- 
flict. State-owned  companies  typically  subsi- 
dize other  domestic  companies  by  selling 
certain  goods  and  services  at  prices  below- 
cost,  and  also  purchase  what  they  need 
from  domestic  suppliers 

America  has  been  searching  for  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  increased  foreign 
competition  and  domestic  industries  on  the 
decline.  Trade  and  industrial  policy  are  sure 
to  be  key  issues  in  the  upcoming  battle  for 
the  presidency.  Unfortunately,  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  1984  general  election,  sever- 
al of  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates, looking  to  the  working— or  non-work- 
ing—mans  vote,  have  already  offered  'in- 
stant"  solutions  that  amount  to  just  more 
protectionism. 

Domestic  content  legislation  is  one  such 
"solution"  that  is  also  being  supported  by 
labor  unions  and  many  in  Congress.  The 
Reagan  administration,  fortunately,  re- 
mains opposed  to  this  proposal.  In  my  view, 
requiring  that  imports  have  a  set  percent- 
age of  domestically  produced  components 
will  only  invite  retaliation  from  abroad.  A 
country  like  the  United  States,  which  ex- 
ports 17  percent  of  its  production,  would  be 
particularly  vulnerable  to  this  sort  of  retal- 
iation. 

Still  another  measure  under  consideration 
in  Washington  is  the  Reagan  administra- 
tions  proposal  to  convert  our  cabinets  De- 
partment of  Commerce  into  a  Department 
of  Trade  which  would  consolidate  interna- 
tional trade  functions  now  spread  among 
several  agencies.  This  re-organization  of  the 
federal  executive  branch  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  better  coordinated  American  trade 
policy.  While  I  am  not  at  all  opposed  to 
such  a  bureaucratic  re-shuffle— indeed  there 
is  much  to  commend  it— it  has  to  be  said 
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present  such  a  measure  would 

than  a  symbolic  act.  Americas 

require    substantive    policy    revi- 

t  lout  these  revisions— indeed  with- 

jolicy  of  any  sort— it  is  question- 

he|her   a   bureaucratic   shuffle   can 

"s  economy  more  competitive. 

I  inancing  is  a  technique  used  with 
frequency  by  countries  seeking  a 
edge  in  world  trade.  Many  in 
States  argue   that   we  should 
lese  efforts  with  our  own  aggres- 
„  program.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
lias  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  This 
understandable,  given  Presi- 
s  free  market  philosophy,  but 
short-sighted.  Here,  for  example,  is 
one  recent  trade  mess  involving 
-...„  that  harmed  America's  re- 
Canada  &nd  nearly  resulted  in 
my  city's  economy. 
1982.  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
of  New  York  or   "M.T.A."  as  it  is 

the  agency  responsible  for 

ion  of  both  the  New  York  City 

and  most  of  the  suburban 

rails,    contracted    to    purchase 
from  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 
_        As  part  of  the  deal,  the  Cana- 
pe nment  agreed  to  lend  M.T.A.  $563 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  at 
1.7  percent  over  fifteen  years,  well 
ig    American    market    rates, 
enltered  into  the  agreement  after  the 
....  in  Washington  had  made  it 
clear  it  was  opposed  to  federal 
.    mass   transit   systems.   "Do   it 
said  Washington.  So.  M.T.A.  did. 
B4dd  Company,   which   is  the  only 
..  of  rail  cars  left  in  the  U.S.— 
.     in  fact  is  owned  by  Germans- 
it  lated    proceedings    before    United 
a  sencies— challenging     the     M.T.A. 
c^lition  of  laljor  unions  later  joined 

.^ Budd  contended  that  the 

financing  was  an  illegal  subsidy 
the  imposition  of  countervailing 
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mion  critics  of  the  deal  charged 
i  rding    the    contract    to    Canada's 
er  meant  the  loss  of  11.000  Ameri- 
New  York's  M.T.A.   pointed  out 
contract  provided  for  40  percent 
"content "   and  that   Bombardier 
the  best  offer  in  terms  of  quality. 
1  speed,  price  and  financing.  De- 
arguments,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
t^rough  its  Commerce  Department, 
the  Canadian  financing  was  an  il- 
and  set  a  countervailing  duty 
illion  against  New  York  to  be  im- 
the  International  Trade  Commis- 
U.S.  agency,  found  that  Budd 
injured   by   the   Bomardier  con- 
Washington  Administration  had 
the  M.T.A.  deal  in  order  to  dis- 
other  Americans  from  taking  ad- 
of    foreign    subsidized    financing. 
(  fficials  believed   that   paying  the 
require  an  increase  in  New  York 
ay  fares,  a  distressing  prospect  for 
residents  and  local  businesses. 
Administration    in   Washington, 
forced  a  local  government  to  go 
then  gave  it  a  hard  back  of  the 
for  having  done  so. 
the  International  Trade  Commis- 
to  a  decision.  Budd  dropped  its 
and  the  unions  settled.  In  return 
mions'  withdrawing  the  complaint, 
s  M.T.A.  promised  that  for  the 
years  it  would  not  buy  any  for- 
railway  cars.  According  to  M.T.A. 
the    settlement    would    have    no 
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effect  since  there  were  no  plans  to  purchase 
subway  cars  for  the  next  three  years. 

If  the  parties  had  not  .settled  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission  had  ruled 
against  the  M.T.A..  New  York  would  have 
faced  the  extremely  difficult  choice  of 
either  raising  transit  fares  or  reducing 
maintenance  of  the  system.  As  most  of  New 
York's  workforce  commutes  by  public  trans- 
portation, either  choice  would  have  posed 
serious  problems  for  the  local  economy.  Nei- 
ther the  settlement  nor  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  offered  any  long-range 
benefit  to  American  consumers,  labor  or  in- 
dustry: there  is  no  indication  whatever  that 
the  practically  defunct  American  railway 
car  manufacturing  industry  is  reviving  or 
can  be  made  competitive  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. The  irony  of  the  outcome  is  that 
policies  designed  to  promote  "free  trade"  in 
fact  led  to  a  protectionist  result  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  yet  another  blow 
against  America's  urban  centers. 

While  exerting  strong  pressures  on  its 
Western  allies  to  eliminate  practices  anti- 
thetical to  the  free  trade  ideal,  the  United 
States  has  simultaneously  prodded  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  to  limit  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Many  commentators  have  re- 
marked that  American  handling  of  East- 
West  trade  has  been  particularly  inept. 

In  1982,  President  Reagan  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  block  European  participation 
in  the  construction  of  a  Soviet  pipeline  to 
carry  gas  to  Western  Europe.  The  heavy- 
handed  way  in  which  the  United  States 
sought  to  break-up  a  transaction  that  was 
almost  a  fait  accompli  merely  created  re- 
sentment among  the  European  allies  and 
obscured  the  validity  of  the  American  argu- 
ment that  transferring  high  technology  and 
providing  subsidized  export  credits  to  the 
Soviet  block  strengthen  a  nation  that  the 
Alliance  views  as  a  threat.  Moreover.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  lifting  of  the  embargo  on 
grain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  severely 
undercut  the  persuasiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

Europe  and  the  United  States  do.  obvious- 
ly, share  the  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  gaining  access  to  strategic  Western  tech- 
nologies, will  enhance  its  military  strength. 
According  to  Reagan  officials,  this  year. 
France.  Britain.  West  Germany.  Denmark. 
Italy  and  Spain  expelled  Soviet  diplomats  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  stem  the  illegal  flow 
of  sensitive  technology  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  After  their  experience  with  the  pipe- 
line, however.  European  officials  are  justifi- 
ably leery  of  the  Reagan  Administrations 
plans  for  dealing  with  technology  transfers 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Administration  in 
Washington  has  either  been  unable  or  un- 
willing to  understand  that  using  trade  as  a 
political  weapon  usually  gives  rise  to  unin- 
tended self-damaging  consequences. 

Free  trade,  then,  has  become  an  ideal  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. Deviations  from  free  trade  not  only 
harm  the  world  economy,  but  resulting 
trade  conflicts  among  the  allies  also  ob- 
struct our  attempts  to  reach  accord  in  the 
vital  area  of  nuclear  arms  control.  The  ab- 
sence until  now  of  a  nuclear  arms  control 
policy  is  the  most  menacing  threat  to  hu- 
.nanity's  future.  Yet.  such  a  policy  is  not 
liKely  to  be  forged  in  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
truct  enveloping  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The 
xenophobic  and  nationalistic  attitudes  that 
underly  growing  protectionist  pressures 
clearly  affect  the  formulation  of  military 
defense  policies.  "Portress  America"  atti- 
tudes are  not  related  to  erecting  barriers  to 
trade. 
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other  weaknesses  in  the  globe's  economy 
are  also  causing  tensions  among  the  free 
worlds  trading  partners.  The  imbalance  of 
payments  between  the  industrial  nations 
and  less  devloped  countries  is  a  time-bomb. 
If  significant  portions  of  the  $700  billion 
debt  owed  by  the  developing  nations  are 
called  in  before  these  countries  are  able  to 
pay.  the  worlds  banking  system  could  crum- 
ble precipitously.  If  the  debt  is  stretched 
out  beyond  a  certain  point,  though,  perma- 
nent damage  to  world  monetary  arrange- 
ments of  another  sort  will  certainly  occur. 

Complaints  abound  concerning  America's 
high  interest  rates  which  have  a  distorting 
impact  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
Williamsburg  Summit  highlighted  differ- 
ences between  the  American  and  European 
governments  on  this  point,  but  also  opened 
the  way  toward  potential  opportunities  for 
negotiating  some  form  of  accord.  However, 
as  long  as  Washington  remains  committed 
to  a  $1.6  trillion,  five-year  military  spending 
program,  America's  federal  budgetary  defi- 
cits and  the  resulting  high  interest  rates 
will  continue  to  play  havoc  with  its  allies' 
currencies. 

My  country's  brightest  hope  for  exerting 
constructive  leadership  rests  on  first  putting 
its  own  house  in  order.  Instead  of  hiding  de- 
fensively behind  ever  higher  trade  barriers. 
America  must  improve  productivity  and  pro- 
mote industries  that  will  be  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

Specifically,  here  are  some  of  the  ways 
America  could  replace  its  defensive  empha- 
sis in  trade  policy  with  a  more  assertive  and 
promising  approach. 

Our  anti-trust  laws  should  be  amended  to 
allow  corporations  to  collaborate  on  basic 
research. 

Our  capital  gains  taxes  should  be  reduced 
to  promote  long-term  investment  in  upgrad- 
ing plant  and  equipment. 

Federal  loans  should  be  made  available  to 
students  preparing  for  careers  as  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

Private  and  public  organizations  should  be 
given  some  form  of  financial  support  for 
training  high  school  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teachers. 

Some  of  these  proposals  deal  with  the 
need  to  create  a  work  force  of  specialists  ca- 
pable of  revitalizing  American  technology 
and  productivity.  But  what  should  be  done 
about  the  legion  of  laborers  displaced  by  the 
nation's  adjustment  to  an  altered  economy? 
One  program  adopted  by  the  U.S.  after 
World  War  II  suggests  an  answer.  That  pro- 
gram, known  as  the  G.I.  bill,  provided  re- 
turning soldiers  with  financial  aid  to  help 
them  prepare  for  careers  in  emerging  indus- 
tries. This  government  gave  a  generation 
the  time  and  money  to  retrain  for  better 
employment  opportunities.  Today.  America 
can.  and  should,  do  no  less  for  it's  own 
workers  whose  lives  have  been  shattered  by 
the  decline  of  industries.  We  must  now 
spend  public  and  private  funds  to  retrain 
and  sustain  these  displaced  workers.  Life 
holds  few  guarantees  for  any  of  us.  but  a 
humane,  democratic  society  with  America's 
wealth  would  be  remiss  in  not  trying  to  help 
those  struggling  for  survival. 

Any  of  these  proposals  will  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  implement.  Whatever  the 
sacrifice  called  for.  its  dimensions  pale 
alongside  the  prospect  of  an  America  cleav- 
ing to  a  protectionist  trade  stance  while 
large  portions  of  its  economy  and  work 
force  are  consigned  to  oblivion  by  aggressive 
foreign  competition. 

In  the  international  arena,  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  allies  must  strive  to 
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implement  the  call  for  a  return  to  open 
trade  and  economic  cooperation  that  issued 
from  Williamsburg.  The  years  and  the 
summit  conferences  roll  by.  but  no  funda- 
mental improvement  is  evident  in  our  trade 
relationships.  We  pay  lip  service  to  free 
trade,  often  failing  to  practice  it.  And  this 
failure  has  caused  no  end  of  trouble  at 
home.  This  great  city  of  London  in  which  I 
speak  today,  and  New  York— whose  govern- 
ment I  led  for  eight  years— have  both  suf- 
fered grievously.  Not  far  from  the  glittering 
central  areas  of  these  magnificent  metropo- 
lises, bands  of  restless,  jobless  youths 
wander  the  streets  cut  off  from  society  and, 
increasingly,  attack  society.  At  the  brink  of 
their  young  adult  lives,  these  young  people 
are  already  casualties,  in  part  because  of  our 
Alliance's  failure  to  act  wisely  and  decisive- 
ly. 

In  the  short  term,  especially  in  today's  po- 
litical climate,  appealing  to  people's  fears  is 
politically  profitable.  No  matter  how  well- 
meaning  its  advocates,  protectionism  is  such 
an  appeal.  As  the  clock  runs  down,  though, 
we  can't  afford  the  self-indulgence  of  na- 
tionalism and  political  expediency.  Members 
of  the  Alliance  community  must  move 
quickly  to  re-establish  mutually  beneficial 
trade  relationships  and  go  on  to  formulate  a 
reasonable  nuclear  arms  policy.  If  we  don't 
rescue  the  world's  economy  and  heal  the  di- 
visions infecting  our  alliance,  we  won't  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation overshadowing  the  planet's  future. 
That's  the  hard  reality  of  international  poli- 
tics today.  We  don't  have  a  moment  to 
waste. 

Some  months  ago  an  American  banker 
friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  let  him  know 
when  the  United  States  frames  a  trade 
policy  worthy  of  a  world  leader,  and  what 
that  policy  is.  For  all  our  sa^es,  I  hope  my 
friend  will  have  his  answers  soon.» 


HEART  DISEASE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  this  Nation's  leading 
cardiologists— Dr.  Michael  DeBakey 
and  Dr.  Isadore  Rosenfeld— have 
called  attention  to  indefensible  foot- 
dragging  by  medicare  on  an  issue  of 
importance  to  many  elderly  Americans 
suffering  from  heart  disease.  Cardiac 
rehabilitation  is  a  noninvasive  cost-ef- 
fective therapy  that  medicare  has  rec- 
ognized as  medically  important.  Yet 
Drs.  DeBakey  and  Rosenfeld  fear  that 
a  shortsighted  reimbursement  policy 
will  make  this  important  therapy  un- 
available to  medicare  patients.  While  a 
bureaucratic  review  of  medicare  policy 
drags  on.  medicare  patients  suffer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  Heckler  asking  for  her 
prompt  attention  to  the  matter,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  Representa- 
tive Claude  Pepper,  who  served  medi- 
care beneficiaries  so  ably  and  compas- 
sionately for  years  as  chairman,  and 
now  active  member  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  I  also  serve.  I  also 
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ask  that  letters  to  HCFA  Administra- 
tor Carolyn  Davis  written  by  Drs.  De- 
Bakey and  Rosenfeld  be  included  in 
the  Record  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  in  demanding  Sec- 
retary Heckler's  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter,  to  assure  that  this  vital 
and  cost-effective  therapy  is  available 
to  medicare  beneficiaries  whose  lives 
may  depend  on  it. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  11,  1983. 
Hon.  Margaret  Heckler, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madame  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  you  direct  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  (HCFA)  to  stop  de- 
laying a  decision  on  the  proper  level  of  Med- 
icare reimbursement  for  cardiac  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Recent  policies  announced  by 
HCFA  and  implemented  by  Medicare  con- 
tractors around  the  country  jeopardize  the 
provision  of  this  necessary  service.  I  have 
been  provided  copies  of  letters  (enclosed) 
from  Drs.  Michael  DeBakey  and  Isadore  Ro- 
senfeld. two  of  this  country's  most  respected 
cardiologists,  expressing  great  concern 
about  the  current  situation.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  matter  deserves  your  prompt  at- 
tention. 

Cardiac  rehabilitation  consists  of  medical- 
ly monitored  exercise  therapy  programs  for 
persons  with  serious  heart  disease.  It  has  in- 
creasingly come  to  be  recognized  by  the 
medical  community  as  the  most  effective 
treatment  to  improve  cardiovasular  func- 
tioning in  patients  who  have  had  a  heart 
attack  or  cardiac  bypass  surgery,  or  who 
have  active  angina.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  non-invasive  therapy  that 
should  cut  Medicare's  costs  by  reducing  the 
need  to  rehospitalize  patients  with  coronary 
diseases. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  citizens  con- 
cerned that  a  low  level  of  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  cardiac  rehabilitation  will 
force  physicians  to  discontinue  providing 
this  valuable  service.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Medicare  formally  recognized  the  value 
of  these  services  last  year  and  specifically 
expanded  Medicare  coverage  for  them.  But. 
in  a  Catch-22  bureaucratic  maneuver.  Medi- 
care subsequently  placed  an  absurdly  low 
limit  on  the  amount  that  it  would  pay  for 
the  services  in  question.  Broadening  cover- 
age of  a  valuable  service  while  keeping  reim- 
bursement to  levels  at  which  doctors  cannot 
provide  the  service  appears  to  make  little 
sense. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  is 
that  Medicare  set  the  limit  on  reimburse- 
ment for  cardiac  rehabilitation  services  by 
reference  to  a  procedure  code  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  cardiac  reimbursement.  Thus, 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  for  cardiac  reha- 
bilitation was  not  based  on  any  evaluation 
of  the  customary  and  prevailing  charges  for 
cardiac  rehabilitation  services,  as  required 
by  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  rather  on  a 
totally  arbitrary  limit  unrelated  to  the  value 
or  normal  charges  for  these  services. 

It  is  wholly  unfair  to  disadvantage  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  because  of  low  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  a  completely  unrelated  serv- 
ice. If  unchanged,  this  policy  can  only  dis- 
courage the  provision  of  this  sen'ice  to  the 
many  elderly  Medicare  beneficiaries  who 
need  cardiac  rehabilitation  services. 

I  understand  that  this  policy  has  been 
under  review  at  HCFA  for  many  months. 
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But  physicians  are  being  forced  to  stop  pro- 
viding services  now.  I  am  writing  to  request 
that  you  take  immediate  action  to  (1 )  set  an 
interim  adjustment  to  upgrade  the  reim- 
bursement rate  until  HCPA's  broader  review 
can  be  completed,  and  <2)  expedite  comple- 
tion of  the  broader  study. 

Many  Medicare-eligible  elderly  people 
need  cardiac  rehabilitation.  The  Federal 
government  should  not  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obtain  this  form  of  treat- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  take  immediate  action 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Downey. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  22,  1983. 
Carolyne  K.  Davis.  Ph.D.. 
Administrator,  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Davis:  I  am  writing  about  Medi- 
care reimbursement  for  cardiac  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  Florida. 

As  you  know,  cardiac  rehabilitation  con- 
sists of  medically  monitored  exercise  ther- 
apy programs  for  persons  with  serious  heart 
disease.  It  has  Increasingly  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  medical  community  as  the 
most  effective  treatment  to  improve  cardio- 
vascular functioning  in  patients  who  have 
had  a  heart  attack  or  cardiac  bypass  sur- 
gery, or  who  have  active  angina.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  cardiac  rehabilitation 
should  reduce  increases  in  Medicare's  costs 
by  reducing  the  need  to  rehospitalize  pa- 
tients with  coronary  diseases  who  complete 
a  rehabilitation  program.  In  fact,  cardiac  re- 
habilitation is  a  most  cost  effective  means 
of  preventing  the  rehospitalization  of  pa- 
tients with  cardiac  disease  and  keeping 
them  healthy.  It  helps  heart  attack  victims 
return  to  productive  lives,  and  saves  millions 
in  health  care  costs. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  constituents  con- 
cerned that  a  low  level  of  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  cardiac  rehabilitation  will 
force  physicians  to  discontinue  providing 
this  valuable  service  in  Florida.  As  you 
know.  HCFA  has  required  that  all  part  B 
carriers  provide  reimbursement  for  a  rou- 
tine cardiac  rehabilitation  visit  at  a  rate 
HCFA  selected  on  a  national  basis.  This  re- 
imbursement is  based  on  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  an  intermediate  office  visit,  code 
90060.  Blue  Cross  of  Florida  has  therefore 
established  a  new  procedure  code  for  cardi- 
ac rehabilitation,  code  99958.  which  is  based 
on  90060.  But  the  use  of  this  national  code 
simply  does  not  work  in  Florida. 

I  am  informed  that  the  normal  range  of 
payment  for  a  cardiac  rehabilitation  visit 
elsewhere  in  the  country  is  $50-$60  or 
higher.  Yet.  in  parts  of  Florida  physicians 
are  being  reimbursed  less  than  $20.00  for  all 
of  the  services  provided  to  a  patient  during 
a  routine  cardiac  rehabilitation  visit.  It  is 
wholly  unfair  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  in 
Florida  to  disadvantage  them  because  of  an 
anomaly  in  how  90060  is  priced  in  Florida.  If 
unchanged,  this  can  only  discourage  the 
provision  of  this  service  to  the  many  elderly 
people  in  Florida  who  need  cardiac  rehabili- 
tation services. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  is 
that  code  90060  has  nothing  to  do  with  car- 
diac reimbursement.  It  is  an  office  visit 
code.  The  rate  of  reimbursement  that  has 
been  set  in  Florida  was  not  based  on  any 
evaluation  of  the  customary  and  prevailing 
charges  for  cardiac  rehabilitation  services, 
as  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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Claude  Pepper. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  New  York  Hospital. 
Cornell  Medical  Center. 
A*u-  yorfc.  N.Y..  September  30.  1983. 
Caro  -yne  K.  Davis. 

rator.   Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
tration.  Washington.  D.C. 

Davis;  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 

again  on  Friday.  July  1.  when  I 

Antonio  Gotto.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ca- 

.  Mr.  Dean  Sloane  and  others  to 

th  you  and  Dr.  Donald  Young,  the 

Care    Financings,,  Administration's 

coverage     and     reimbursement 

cardiac  rehabilitation  services.  We 

the  need  for  continuous  tele- 

itoring  of  patients  during  cardiac 

ion  exercise  sessions. 

rstood   at    the   conclusion   of   the 

that  Dr.  Young  and  his  staff  would 

lis  matter  in  order  to  recommend  to 

her  "hanges  should  be  made  in  the 

Medicare  reimbursement  for  these 

I  am  writing  to  inquire  about  the 

of  this  review. 

been  three  months  since  our  meet- 
I  have  now  been  informed  that  re- 
levels  in  parts  of  the  Nation 
set  so  low  that  cardiac  rehabilita- 
ices  may  not  continue  to  be  offered 
Medicare    patients— let    alone    the 
r  sk  patients  we  discussed  at  our  July 
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I  have  been  told  that  in  parts  of 
tes.  such  as  Florida.  Medicare  Part 
ceilings  have  been  set  that 
»ermit    only    between    twenty    and 
ollars  per  routine  patient   visit   in 
ding  cardiac  rehabilitation  clinics, 
simply  too  low  for  programs  that 
lity  services  to  survive. 
Id  be  a  tragedy  if  Medicares  reim- 
nt  levels  had  the  result  of  making 
rehabilitation  unavailable  to  Medi- 
befieficiaries.  I  urge  you  to  accelerate 
es   national    review   so   that    reim- 
nt  levels  can  be  set  nationally  at  a 
rtfesonable  level.  If  the  national  review 
be   concluded   immediately.   I   urge 
take   immediate   interim   action   to 
nd  correct  any  unrea-sonably  low  re- 
levels  that  occur  in  individual 
ich  as  Florida,  pending  completion 
r  ational  review. 

know.  I  personally  enjoyed  seeing 
July  1.  and  I  look  forward  to  speak- 
you  again  soon. 
Sjicerely. 

ISADORE  ROSENFELD.  M.D.. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Division  of  Cardiology. 
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Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 
Houston.  Tex..  June  23.  1983. 
Hon.  Carolyne  K.  Davis. 
Administrator.   Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Davis;  I  had  hoped  to  attend  the 
meeting  you  will  be  having  with  Joseph  A. 
Califano.  Jr..  and  others  concerning  the  rp- 
imbursement  provisions  for  cardiac  rehabili- 
tation services.  Unfortunately.  I  will  be  out 
of  the  country  and  unable  to  attend.  Since  I 
believe  the  decision  you  will  make  will  have 
an  enormous  effect  on  the  availability  of 
cardiac  rehabilitation.  I  wanted  to  provide 
you  with  my  own  perspective  in  writing. 

Cardiac  rehabilitation  represents  an  im- 
portant therapeutic  tool  for  patients  with 
coronary  heart  disease.  The  medical  com- 
munity recognizes  its  therapeutic  benefits 
in  achieving  improved  cardiovascular  func- 
tioning in  patients  who  have  had  a  myocar- 
dial infarction,  have  undergone  coronary 
bypass,  or  have  documented  angina.  The 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that  cardiac  re- 
habilitation significantly  reduces  subse- 
quent hospitalization  of  heart  patients.  In 
short,  these  programs  have  two  proved  ben- 
efits: improvement  of  the  medical  well-being 
of  the  patients  and  reduction  in  the  costly 
hospitalization. 

These  benefits  are  realized  if  cardiac  reha- 
bilitation programs  are  carried  out  safely. 
Continuous  electrocardiographic  monitoring 
of  these  severely  ill  patients  is  required 
during  each  exercise  session  to  insure  their 
safety.  HCFA  has  already  declared  that  con- 
tinuous electrocardiographic  monitoring  in 
HCFA's  reimbursement  policy  must  now 
lake  into  account  the  expense  of  providing 
this  service  to  patients. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  examine  Medi- 
care's reimbursement  policy  carefully.  In 
my  judgement,  an  approach  to  cardiac  reha- 
bilitation which  results  in  improperly  low 
reimbursement  rates  would  be  shortsighted. 
It  will  discourage  both  doctors  and  patients 
from  using  an  extremely  beneficial  thera- 
peutic regimen. 

Dr.  Antonio  M.  Gotto.  President -Elect  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  and  my  col- 
league at  this  medical  school,  will  attend 
the  meeting  with  you  on  July  1.  1983.  He 
and  I  share  similar  views  on  this  subject, 
and  he  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  you  in  greater  detail. 

Once  again.  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  personally.  But  I  urge  you  to 
review  this  question  with  the  greatest  care 
since  I  believe  it  has  important  implications 
for  many  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  DeBakey.  M.D.» 


WHY  ARE  WE  IMPORTING 
SOVIET  GOODS? 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  28.  I  learned  from  U.S. 
Customs  in  New  Orleans  that  over 
6,000  tons  of  Soviet  ferrosilicon  has 
been  unloaded  from  a  Dutch  ship  for 
sale  in  the  United  States.  This  ship- 
ment alone  is  appalling,  but  what  is 
even  more  astounding  is  that  it  is  the 
second  shipment  in  1  month  from  the 
Soviet   Union— the   first  occurring  on 
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September  2,  1  da.v  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  airliner  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Or.  September  22,  I  wrote  President 
Reagan  asking  him  to  halt  the  impor- 
tation of  these  Soviet  goods  and  that 
he  act  on  a  2-year-old  petition  filed  by 
the  dome.stic  ferroalloys  industry 
asking  for  a  determination  on  whether 
ferroalloy  imports  threaten  our  na- 
tional security  under  .section  232  of 
the  Trade  Act.  This  action  is  impera- 
tive, in  my  view,  to  send  more  than  sig- 
nals to  the  Soviets  that  they  will 
suffer  a  real  penalty  for  their  disre- 
gard of  human  life.  At  the  same  time, 
prompt  action  on  the  petition  is  neces- 
sary to  help  revive  our  domestic  indus- 
try. 

Ferroalloys  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  and  aluminum  for  prod- 
ucts like  jet  engines,  tanks,  and  ships. 
The  U.S.  ferroalloys  industry  is  cur- 
rently operating  at  only  34  percent  ca- 
pacity, down  from  79  percent  in  1979. 
The  industry  employs  2.200  workers, 
down  from  8.000  in  1979.  Import  com- 
petition has  captured  over  50  percent 
of  the  domestic  market  in  recent 
years.  Imports  are  now  at  58  percent 
of  the  domestic  market.  It  seems  clear- 
ly wrong  for  the  administration  to 
continue  to  tolerate  this  high  level  of 
imports  of  such  a  critical  national  se- 
curity commodity  and  let  our  U.S.  in- 
dustries further  sink  into  decline. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues   the    following    letter   to    the 
President  urging  that  he  ban  these  im- 
ports and  that  he  act  on  the  petition 
filed  by  the  U.S.  ferroalloys  industry. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  22.  1983. 
The  President. 
The  H7ii<f  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  appalled  to 
learn  from  news  reports  on  September  2. 
one  day  after  the  horrendous  destruction  of 
the  Korean  civilian  airliner,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shipped  5.36,5  tons  of  ferrosilicon 
for.  sale  in  the  United  States  and  that  this 
sale  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  planned 
market  penetration  of  50.000  tons  over  the 
next  two  and  one-half  years. 

I  am  writing  to  strongly  urge  that  you  ban 
these  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  imme- 
diatelv  and  that  you  take  prompt  action  on 
the  petition  filed  by  the  U.S.  ferroalloys  in- 
dustry two  years  ago.  I  believe  that  these  ac- 
tions would  be  a  strong  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  unforgiveable  downing  of  the 
Korean  airliner. 

As  you  know,  ferroalloys  are  critical  to 
our  national  defense  and  industrial  strength 
as  essential  ingredients  of  steel  and  alumi- 
num. Two  years  ago  the  domestic  ferroalloy 
industry  asked  the  government  to  determine 
whether  imports  of  ferroalloys  at  over  60 
percent  pose  a  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  to  take  appropriate  actions  as  au- 
thorized under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  It  is  incredible  to  me 
that  the  United  Slates  condones  this  sale 
after  the  destruction  of  the  airliner  and  at  a 
time  when  our  domestic  ferroalloy  industry 
is  operating  at  34  percent  of  capacity.  To  let 
the  Soviets  capture  part  of  our  market  not 
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only  gives  them  an  unjustified  share  of  U.S. 
sales  and  dollars,  it  further  saps  the 
strength  of  our  own  industry  whose  fur- 
naces should  be  maintained  so  that  we  can 
meet  our  national  security  needs.  We  cannot 
depend  on  foreign  sources  for  such  a  vital 
material. 

I  urge  you  to  act  promptly  and  decisively 
to  preserve  our  domestic  capability  and  to 
indicate  American's  strong  disapproval  of 
the  Soviet's  inhumane  actions  in  killing  of 
269  people. 

Sincerely. 

Doug  Walgren. 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Kenneth  M.  Duberstein.  an  assistant 
to  the  President  which  indicates  that 
the  administration  will  give  my  com- 
ments "careful  consideration."  I  would 
hope  that  the  Reagan  administration 
would  realize  that  this  problem  re- 
quires more  than  "careful  consider- 
ation." Again.  I  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  act.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Duber- 
stein follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  4.  1983. 
Hon.  Doug  Walgren. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Walgren:  On  behalf  of  the 
President.  1  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  underscoring  your  con- 
cerns in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  ferrosili- 
con to  this  country  from  the  So\iet  Union, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  Soviet  attack  on 
the  Korean  airliner. 

The  President  appreciated  receiving  your 
views  (5n  this  matter;  and  we  are  now  shar- 
ing your  letter  with  the  appropriate  advisers 
for  further  review  and  response.  I  assure 
you  thai  your  comments  will  be  given  most 
careful  consideration. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein. 

Assistant  to  the  President. m 


LEBANON  PULLOUT  BEST 
COURSE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  elo- 
quent statements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  deployment  of  our  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  An  editorial  by  the 
respected  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  I  be- 
lieve, is  right  on  target.  I  commend  it 
to  the  thoughtful  Members  of  this 
body. 

Indeed  our  colors  fly  high  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  peace.  But  our 
marines  can  affect  neither  goal  until 
the  warring  factions  in  Lebanon  re- 
solve their  differences.  We  are  chasing 
rainbows  if  we  believe  otherwise. 
Lebanon  Pullout  Best  Course  for  United 

States 
Fear  of  attacks  on  US  Marine  positions  in 
Beirut  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  two 
Marines  wounded  in  weekend  sniping  and 
grenade  attacks  could  not  be  removed  to  an 
offshore  hospital  ship. 
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The  Marine  commander.  Col.  Timothy 
Geraghty.  said  that  was  because  the  hand- 
ful of  forces  we  have  in  Lebanon  are  on 
highest  alert.  "Condition  one."  he  called  it. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  remember  that  when 
the  Marines  were  first  sent  to  Lebanon, 
"condition  one"  was  that  the  Marines  would 
not  gel  involved  in  the  fighting. 

Given  the  level  and  complexity  of  hostil- 
ities in  Lebanon,  it  was  a  ridiculous  promise 
made  to  fend  off  congressional  opposition. 
The  presence  of  US  troops  in  Lebanon  sup- 
posedly was  necessary  to  pull  off  an  agree- 
ment under  which  both  Syria  and  Israel 
would  remove  their  forces  while  local  fac- 
tions worked  out  their  differences. 

Now.  13  months  later,  the  danger  to  the 
Marines  has  escalated  from  that  of  shells 
from  warring  local  factions  which  missed 
their  mark  to  calculated  sniper  fire. 

Seven  Marines  are  dead  and  46  others 
have  been  wounded. 

But  President  Reagan,  reinforced  by  a 
compromise  agreement  with  Congress  under 
which  he  can  maintain  the  forces  in  Leba- 
non for  18  more  months,  remains  steadfast. 
Whoever  is  shooting  at  our  Marines— there 
are  some  suggestions  it  may  be  the  Palestin- 
ians trying  to  break  the  fragile  ceasefire 
now  technically  in  existence— isn't  going  to 
scare  us  out  of  Lebanon. 

This  is  one  case,  however,  where  tough 
talk  isn't  going  to  scare  off  the  harassers. 
There  are  just  too  many  factions  involved. 

Reagan  is  caught  in  a  political  trap  he 
helped  fashion.  But  the  president  Should 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  glory  or 
ultimate  purpose  in  having  our  Marines  die 
with  their  boots  on  in  Lebanon. 

He  found  an  excuse  to  get  them<to  Leba- 
non. He  should  now  find  an  appropriate  ra- 
tionale for  declaring  their  mission  accom- 
plished and  get  them  out. 

If  not.  he  may  find  himself  resurrecting 
Jimmy  Carters  Rapid  Deployment  Force  to 
provide  a  rescue  operation  that  would  be 
even  more  demeaning  than  a  pullout.* 


PREVENTING  FORCED  TOP- 
DOWN  UNION  ORGANIZING 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1983 

•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  in- 
crease personal  freedom  of  choice 
among  working  men  and  women  in  the 
construction  industry  who  are  current- 
ly coerced— against  their  will— to  join 
and  financially  support  labor  unions. 

Obviously,  if  freedom  is  to  be  guar- 
anteed, working  men  and  women  must 
be  protected  in  the  right  to  join  a 
union  if  they  choose— or  to  refrain 
from  doing  so. 

That  freedom  is  being  threatened  by 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Woelke  &  Romero  Framing  Inc. 
against  NLRB.  which  I  believe  has 
misinterpreted  the  intent  of  Congress 
by  opening  the  door  for  an  industry- 
wide imposition  of  co.-npulsory  union- 
ism on  construction  vorkers. 

Under  current  Federal  labor  law.  a 
subcontractor  at  a  specific  construc- 
tion site  can  legally  be  required  to 
force  his  workers  to  affiliate  with  the 
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union  in  order  to  bid  for  projects  in 
which  the  general  contractor  has  a 
union  contract.  Even  worse,  the  sub- 
contractor must  force  his  workers  to 
affiliate  with  the  general  contractor's 
union,  whether  or  not  those  workers 
are  already  represented  by  another 
union. 

This  proviso  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  enacted  in  the  name 
of  labor  peace.  It  sought  to  prevent 
the  supposed  tension  which  some 
claimed  would  result  from  union  and 
independent  workers  working  side  by 
side— by  requiring  subcontractors  to 
provide  union  labor  on  construction 
sites  manned  by  the  contractors 
unionized  work  force. 

This  restriction  on  individual  free- 
dom is.  in  my  opinion,  odious  enough. 
But,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  ex- 
panded this  compulsory  unionism 
pressure  on  subcontractors  by  allowing 
them  to  be  forced  to  supply  union- 
only  labor  to  a  contractor  who  has  a 
union  contract  on  any  construction 
site,  anywhere  in  the  Nation  within 
the  entire  construction  industry.  Even 
the  fact  that  a  contractor  may  not 
even  have  union  workers  on  the  par- 
ticular job  site  at  which  the  subcon- 
tractor wishes  to  bid  his  services  does 
not  matter. 

Under  the  current  interpretation,  if 
a  contractor  had  a  union  work  force  at 
site  A.  but  an  independent  work  force 
at  site  B,  a  subcontractor  nonetheless 
could  be  forced  to  provide  union-only 
labor  in  order  to  bid  for  work  at  either 
site. 

My  bill,  while  not  eliminating  this 
heinous  intrusion  against  individual 
liberty,  would  at  least  limit  its  applica- 
tion and  end  the  immediate  threat  of 
industrywide  top-down  organizing. 

Bidding  at  unionized  sites  would  con- 
tinue to  be  restricted  to  union  subcon- 
tractors, relieving  whatever  concern 
there  may  be  for  labor  peace. 

And  while  some  might  clamor  for 
uniformity— and  claim  that  determin- 
ing labor  relations  site  by  site  as  op- 
posed to  industrywide  would  be  bur- 
densome to  business.  I  believe  that 
construction  industry  support  for  this 
bill  will  belie  any  such  notion. 

Convenience  of  business  or  unions  is 
not  my  primary  concern,  however,  it  is 
the  freedom  of  individual  workers. 

I  understand  that  the  elimination  of 
top-down  organizing  in  Great  Britain 
last  year  leaves  the  United  States  the 
only  nation  which  allows  this  coercive 
practice  to  restrict  the  individual  free- 
dom of  working  people. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  in 
those  20  States  in  which  State  right  to 
work  laws  prohibit  compulsory  union- 
ism, top-down  organizing  can  force  in- 
dependent workers,  despite  their 
wishes,  to  accept  union  officials  as 
their  bargaining  represjentative  in  a 
contractual  relationship  forced  on 
their  employer  as  a  condition  of  being 
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in  all  States  should  be  free 
I  he  union  of  their  choice.  How- 
American  worker  should  be 
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American  businessman  should 
lielled.to  force  unionization  on 
who  desire  to  remain  inde- 
in  order  to  gain  legal  access 
(Conducting  of  his  own  business, 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
of  this  bill.*  -^ 
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HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ursday.  October  20.  1983 
^UQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
pleasure  and  honor  to  attend 
_^mony  establishing  the  Naval 
i:ommand  at  the  Navy  Surface 
Center    in    Dahlgren.    Va. 
Tames    D.    Watkins.    Chief    of 
Operations   in    his   formal    re- 
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when  1^  e  said: 
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ational  use  of  space  systems,  but  will  also 
provide  essential  direct  space  support  to  our 
fleet  units.  This  will  be  done  without  major 
shifts  of  personnel,  and  without  striking  out 
in  bold.  new.  unilateral  directions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chosen  commander 
of  the  new  space  command  is  very  well 
qualified  for  this  role  for  he  has 
served  the  Navy,  and  more  recently 
NASA,  brilliantly  for  the  past  14  years 
culminating  his  command  with  the  re- 
cently completed  eighth  space  shuttle 
mission,  which  has  been  hailed  as  a 
textbook  mission.  I  congratulate  Ad- 
miral Watkins  and  his  team  for  their 
initiative  and  wish  them  and  the  new 
commander,  Capt.  Richard  Truly  con- 
tinued success  in  fulfilling  the  Navy 
mission. 

I  commend  Admiral  Watkins'  state- 
ment to  all  my  colleagues.* 
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ys  require. 
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Naval  Space  Command,  will  provide 

n  ?cessary  focus.  This  is  not  a  revohi- 

event.  but  an  evolutionary  one.  This 
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our  Navy's  disparate  space  ef- 

i  nto  a  cohesive  program,  which  sup- 

(ur  maritime  strategy  and  mission  of 
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THE  HISPANIC  COMMUNITY 
BIDS  FAREWELL  TO  A.  J. 
WILSON 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  24,  1983,  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity will  hold  a  farewell  dinner  honor- 
ing A.  J.  Wilson,  city  manager  of  .the 
city  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Mr.  Wilson  every  success  in  his  future 
career,  and  to  thank  him  for  a  job  well 
done  in  Santa  Ana. 

For  the  past  3  years,  under  A.  J.  Wil- 
sons  brilliant  leadership  and  guid- 
ance, the  city  of  Santa  Ana  has  gained 
national  recognition.  The  city  of  Santa 
Ana  was  recently  chosen  as  a  recipient 
of  the  All-American  City  Award,  a  na- 
tional honor  bestowed  by  the  National 
Municipal  League.  This  award  annual- 
ly recognized  a  few  communities  for  its 
accomplishments  in  citizens  participa- 
tion. Three  programs  were  selected  as 
exemplary  government/citizen  part- 
nerships: First,  minority  voice;  second, 
3-Rs,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and 
revitalization:  and  third,  com.munity 
oriented  policing. 

During  1982,  Santa  Anas  fire  de- 
partment received  the  highest  fire 
safety  ranking  in  the  country  by  an  in- 
surance rating  service.  Only  one  other 
city  in  the  country  received  such  rec- 
ognition. The  city's  police  department 
has  received  national  recognition  for 
its  citizen  involvement  and  efforts  in 
reducing  crime.  Santa  Ana  has  gone 
from  one  of  the  Nation's  higher  crime 
areas  to  one  of  the  safest. 

As  a  result  of  its  extensive  communi- 
ty development  program,  Santa  Ana, 
during  1981.  experienced  a  63-percent 
increase  in  construction  activity  as 
compared  to  a  7-percent  decline  coun- 
tywide.    Cnce   again   Santa   Ana   has 
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emerged   as   Orange   County's    urban 
center. 

During  Mr.  Wilson's  tenure  as  city 
manager,  many  projects  came  to  frui- 
tion in  the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  includ- 
ing the  awarding  of  a  cable  television 
franchise  and  the  establishment  of 
Santa  Ana  as  a  major  transportation 
center.  Lastly,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  community  activities,  such  as 
the  Santa  Ana  Tomorrow  Community 
Forum,  neighborhood  preservation 
meetings.  Golden  City  Days,  and  the 
Santa  Ana  Ambassador's  Ball,  open 
communications  between  citizens  and 
local  government  has  never  been 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Santa  Ana  is  a  better 
place  because  of  A.  J.  Wilson's  leader- 
ship as  city  manager.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  as  he  departs 
to  become  the  city  manager  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.» 
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LIKE  IT  OR  NOT,  WE  HAVE  TO 
HELP  OUT  THE  IMF 


HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'fATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rut- 
gers University  finance  professor.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Nadler,  recently  addressed  one 
of  the  most  vexing  issues  facing  the 
Congress:  Authorization  of  $8.4  billion 
of  additional  funds  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  In  his  article. 
Professor  Nadler  presents  an  insight- 
ful answer  to  the  often-asked  question. 
"Why  should  we  bail  these  banks  out 
when  they  got  into  their  troubles  by 
themselves?" 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  Dr.  Nadler's  excellent  article  and 
to   reflect   upon   the   serious   damage 
that  can  be  done  to  our  Nation  and 
the  world  economy  if  action  is  further 
delayed  on  this  crucial  measure. 
Like  It  or  Not,  We  Have  to  Help  Out  the 
IMF 
(By  Dr.  Paul  S.  Nadler) 
American    bankers   were   willing    to    risk 
their  image  and  political  clout  when  they 
lobbied  to  win  repeal  of  withholding  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  earlier  this  year.  But 
the   irony    is   that    this   issue   has   quickly 
faded. 

Now,  another  issue  is  generatmg  far 
stronger  public  resentment  against  the 
banks  than  withholding  did.  The  issue  is  the 
U.S.  program  to  help  refinance  internation- 
al loans. 

As  observers  go  around  the  nation  and 
handle  questions  from  audiences  on  eco- 
nomic and  financial  iss-ies.  one  query  comes 
up  again  and  again:  'Why  do  we  have  to 
spend  public  money  to  bail  out  America's 
banks  for  their  own  decision  in  making 
these  foreign  loans?" 

There  has  been  tremendous  opposition, 
both  inside  and  outside  Congress,  to  the 
new  $8.4  billion  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  typical  Ameri- 


can who  has  looked  at  the  issue  sees  it  this 
way: 

■We  taxpayers  Have  to  provide  $8.4  billion 
to  the  IMF  .  The  IMF.  in  turn,  lends  this 
money  to  the  nations  that  have  huge  out- 
standing debts,  and  the.se  nations,  in  turn, 
take  much  of  this  money  to  pay  the  Ameri- 
can banks.  Why  should  we  do  it?" 

THE  GRUDGE  GOES  DEEPER 

The  resentment  goes  even  deeper  among 
those  who  have  developed  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  background.  For  they  recognize  that 
the  American  banks  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  their  foreign  loans  in  years  past- 
wit  h  some  major  banks  earning  well  more 
than  half  of  their  income  from  overseas 
loans  at  high  interest  rates. 

And  they  feel  that  bankers  most  of  all 
should  recognize  that  there  are  risks  in- 
volved in  any  loan  that  offers  so  much  more 
yield  than  is  available  at  home.  "If  the 
banks  got  the  yield,  then  they  should  bear 
the  risks"  is  their  attitude. 

On  top  of  this  is  the  belief  that  the  funds 
the  banks  lent  overseas  was  money  that  was 
denied  to  local  borrowers.  The  banks  saw 
yields  so  much  higher  abroad  than  at  home 
that,  some  borrowers  feel,  they  turned  from 
domestic  lending  to  foreign  lending.  Yet 
now  they  want  the  Americans  to  bail  them 
out  when  the  loans  have  turned  sour. 

Al.so,  many  recognize  that  much  of  the 
money  lent  to  these  nations,  both  by  private 
banks  and  by  agencies  such  as  the  IMF.  has 
ended  up  in  private  hands  and  been  used  to 
channel  resources  out  of  the  borrowing  na- 
tions. 

Thus,  there  are  many  Americans  who  are 
mad  at  our  major  banks  and  feel  that  we  are 
all  taking  the  rap  for  their  own  actions  and 
the  banks'  own  greed. 

Bankers,  naturally,  have  a  different  atti- 
tude. 

First,  they  feel  that  much  of  the  problem 
stems  not  from  improper  lending  approach- 
es but  from  the  decline  in  oil  prices,  which 
limits  these  nations'  ability  to  repay  their 
debts. 

It  may  be  scary  when  the  figilres  show- 
that  for  some  major  South  American  na- 
tions, the  Interest  alone  on  the  foreign 
debts  equals  about  half  the  total  export 
earnings  of  the  country  now  that  energy 
prices  and  demand  have  calmed  down.  But 
we  must  remember  that  banks  were  asked 
by  officials  to  lend  to  recycle  petrodollars. 

Second,  the  bankers  point  out  that  these 
nations  have  not  been  cavalier  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  repayment  of  their  debts. 
These  countries  have  so  restricted  their  eco- 
nomic activity  in  an  attempt  to  get  their 
houses  in  order— so  their  imports  would  de- 
cline and  exports  will  be  more  attractive— 
that  they  have  caused  sharp  recessions. 
This  is  why  some  leading  bankers  fear  riots 
in  the  streets  more  than  they  fear  a  walking 
away  from  the  debts. 

Tied  in  with  this  is  the  recognition,  both 
here  and  in  the  borrowing  nations,  that  any 
nation  that  walks  away  from  its  internation- 
al obligations  will  have  no  ability  to  lap  the 
American  capital  markets  (or  those  of 
Europe)  for  an  awfully  long  time.  This 
could  seriously  damage  any  nation's  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the  refinancing  ar- 
rangements being  made,  such  as  that  the 
private  banks  negotiated  with  Brazil,  in- 
volve the  banks  lending  Brazil  enough  both 
to  cover  principal  and  interest— so  it  really 
becomes  only  a  bookkeeping  repayment  pro- 
gram. But  even  so,  it  is  not  a  default,  and 
bookkeeping  repayments  and  extension  of 
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loans  are  the  only  approaches  feasible  when 
debt  repayment  and  .service  obligations  so 
exceed  export  earnings. 

The  willingness  to  reschedule  debt  on  .so 
favorable  a  set  of  terms  to  the  borrowers  in- 
dicates the  major  banks  recognize  they  have 
dug  themselves  into  a  hole,  and  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  get  out  of  it  without  gov- 
ernmental aid. 

But  this  still  does  not  appease  typical  U.S. 
observers. 

They  still  think  that  any  governmental 
programs. .including  the  new  contribution  to 
the  IMF,  would  be  solely  a  bailout  of  Ameri- 
can banks,  and  they  ask  again:  "Why  should 
we  bail  these  banks  out  when  they  got  into 
their  troubles  by  themselves?"" 

The  problem  with  letting  banks  face  the 
music  by  them.selves  is  that  we  are  all  hurt 
if  the  banks  arc  liurt.  Unlike  an  airline  fail- 
ure, in  which  the  employees  and  stockhold- 
ers are  the  main  losers  and  some  other  lines 
quickly  come  in  to  provide  service,  when  a 
bank  fails,  all  depositors  whose  accounts 
exceed  the  FDIC  limit  are  badly  hurt  unless 
the  FDIC  arranges  a  merger  or  acquisition. 

A  bank  failure  has  a  traumatic  impact  on 
a  community.  Those  who  have  established 
lines  of  credit  with  the  failed  bank  have  a 
difficult  time  establishing  new  relationships 
overnight. 

Fear  strikes  the  community,  and  despite 
the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  insurance,  many 
people  opt  for  cash— putting  other  istitu- 
tions  in  jeopardy.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
we  know  about  banking,  it  is  that  a  liquidity 
crisis  with  heavy  withdrawals  has  more  to 
do  with  a  bank  failure  than  does  capital 
adequacy.  , 

Capital  is  based  on  stated  book,  which  in 
todays  high  interest  rale  environment 
often  means  that  banks  and  thrifts  have  no 
real  capital  at  all  if  they  were  forced  to 
report  mortgages  and  bonds  at  real  worth. 

This  is  why  the  key  to  banking  is  to  keep 
the  depositors  "sullen  but  mutinous""  .so  no 
liquidity  drain  develops.  And  it  is  also  why 
international  loans  can  be  refinanced  and 
pushed  out  into  the  future,  as  long  as  de- 
positors do  not  look  at  the  fact  that,  in 
some  banks,  international  loans  exceed 
stated  capital  by  almost  two  to  one. 

THE  CONFIDENCE  GAME 

Banking  is  a  game  of  confidence,  and 
banks  are  too  important  to  our  lives  for  us 
to  allow  them  to  go  under. 

Thus,  like  it  or  not.  help  undoubtedly  will 
be  provided  for  the  nations  that  need  to 
make  payments  on  their  loans  to  U.S. 
banks,  and  bank  failures  just  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  no  matter  how  deep  the 
hole  that  banks  have  dug  for  them.selves  in 
the  international  area. 

But  while  bankers  generally  feel  this  way 
and  are  confident  that  no  major  failures 
should  result  from  our  international  lending 
situation  today,  there  is  a  different  fear 
that  bankers  should  not  forget. 

The  legacy  of  anti-bank  feeling  and  re- 
sentment at  the  need  to  bail  out  the  indus- 
try could  well  lead  to  far  greater  control 
over  the  international  and  even  the  domes- 
tic operations  of  Americas  banks. 

A  number  of  legislative  proposals  restrict- 
ing bankers"  freedom  have  already  been  in- 
troduced both  separately  and  through  parts 
of  the  IMF  contribution  bill. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  bankers  can  escape 
this  public  criticism  for  past  loans  without 
.some  greater  restraint  on  bank  operations. 

For  the  troubles  may  disappear  over  time. 
But  we  well  know  that  the  government  only 
comes  in  in  periods  of  emergency:  but  when 
it  does,  it  virtually  never  leaves.* 
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REAUTHORIZATION 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  cosponsored.  along  with  a 
bipartisan  group  of  members  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  a  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Federal  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  as  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Education  Association. 
The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
signals  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
mittee and  floor  process  which  will 
yield  a  reauthorization  package. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  point-by-point  content  of  this 
bill.  I  commend  Chairman  Perkins 
and  Representative  Goodling.  along 
with  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, for  their  efforts.  The  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  then  the 
House  mu.<^.t  build  upon  this  work  to 
produce  an  improved  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Because  there  are  provisions  of  this 
legislation  on  which  reasonable  indi- 
viduals can  differ,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  chairman  will  schedule 
a  full  complement  of  hearings  so  that 
we  can  have  the  best  product  possible 
to  take  to  the  House  floor. 

Many  of  the  issues  which  were  con- 
fronted in  the  last  major  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  are  of 
considerable  importance  once  again. 
Issues  such  as  the  Federal  authoriza- 
tion level,  the  national  and  State  fund- 
ing formulas,  maintenance  versus  im- 
provement programing,  categorical 
programs,  special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  special  populations, 
sex  equity,  and  finally,  administrative 
and  paperwork  burdens  remain  of  con- 
sequence. This  American  Vocational 
Association  legislation  confronts  many 
of  these  matters  directly  and  offers  a 
perspective  from  which  further  con- 
gressional consideration  can  com- 
mence. Although  the  total  reauthor- 
ization package  is  complex  and  will  re- 
quire extensive  analysis,  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  worthwhile  beginning.  I  am 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  fiscal 
restraint  shown  by  its  drafters  and  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  section  dedicated 
.solely  to  high-technology  training. 

A  careful  reauthorization  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  along  with 
the  newly  implemented  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  will  provide  the 
training  and  retraining  services  our 
Nation  direly  needs.  I  welcome  this  ini- 
tial step  toward  that  goal  and  I  en- 
courage all  Members  to  closely  exam- 
ine this  important  legislation. 

Our  goals  through  the  reauthoriza- 
tion   process,   of   course,    must    be   to 
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HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ursday.  October  20.  1983 

JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that 
when   enacted,   enable   retire- 
trusts  and  college  endowments 
the  rate  of  rv.'turn  earned 
e^tments  while  providing  an  ad- 
source  of  capital  to  the  domes- 
ind  gas  industry.  This  legisla- 
fafilitates  the  diversification   of 
investments     by      pension 
md    colleges    and    universities 
and  gas  properties  by  eliminat- 
present    imposition    by    the 
Revenue  Code  of  the  un- 
business  income  tax  on  income 
class  of  passive  oil   invest- 
working  interests)  but  not  on 
from  other  passive  oil  invest- 
royalties  and  net  profit  inter- 
bill  would  also  permit  col- 
universities  to  retain  dona- 
oil  and  gas  working  interests 
exposure  to  tax.  thereby  re- 
an    existing    barrier    to    the 
of  educational  contributions  of 

of  property, 
bill  enjoys  wide  support  in  the 
and  the  Senate.  It  is  identical 
.  a  bill  recently  introduced  in 
e  by  Senator  Armstrong,  to- 
with  nine  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  also 
ially  identical  to  H.R.  821  and 
20,  bills  introduced  by  me  and 
i^er  of  my  colleagues.  This  bill  is 
by  15  of  my  colleagues  on 
N^^ys  and  Means  Committee,  as 
other  interested  Members  of 
;.  Like  S.  1549.  it  contains  cer- 
feguard    provisions    not    con- 
in  earlier  versions  of  the  legisla- 
he  provisions,  which  relate  to 
ship  allocations,   abusive  sale- 
arrangements  and  the  use  of 
buying  shares  in  a  limited  part- 
are  designed  to  address  con- 
that    exempting    income    from 
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working  interests  held  by  exempt  pen- 
sion funds,  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  unrelated  business  income 
tax  might  present  a  potential  for 
abuse  of  their  exempt  status. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  current 
distinction  in  the  tax  law  which  differ- 
entiates between  certain  investments 
by  exempt  organizations  in  domestic 
oil  and  gas  activities.  Different  tax 
treatment  is  provided  for  income  from 
substantially  similar  forms  of  oil  and 
gas  investment.  Under  section  512  of 
the  Code,  income  received  by  an 
exempt  organization  from  a  net  profit 
interest  in  producing  and  nonproduc- 
ing  oil  and  gas  properties  is  excluded 
from  unrelated  business  taxable 
income,  but  income  received  from  a 
limited  partnership  that  owns  oil  and 
gas  working  interests  is  subject  to  tax. 
However,  the  operation  of  the  two  in- 
vestments is  substantially  identical. 
Under  both  forms  of  investment,  the 
exempt  organization  makes  a  single 
payment  that  is  used  to  acquire,  ex- 
plore, and  develop  the  oil  and  gas 
properties;  the  exempt  organization 
incurs  no  obligation  to  pay  liabilities 
incurred  in  drilling  or  development 
beyond  its  initial  payment,  and  income 
is  distributed  to  the  exempt  organiza- 
tion after  deducting  amounts  spent  to 
pay  operating  costs.  Because  both 
forms  of  investment  are  substantially 
identical  in  operation,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  same  tax  treatment. 

The  impetus  for  making  this  limited 
modification  in  the  tax  law  is  the  fact 
that  working  interests  constitute  vir- 
tually all  of  the  interests  in  oil  and  gas 
properties  that  are  commonly  avail- 
able for  investment.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  administrative.  State  law.  and 
Federal  securities  law  problems  in  as- 
sembling and  marketing  royalty  and 
net  profit  interests  (whether  held  di- 
rectly or  in  partnership  form),  limited 
partnerships  owning  working  interests 
have  become  the  conventional  format 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  investments. 
Therefore,  this  bill  must  become  law 
in  order  to  provide  exempt  organiza- 
tions access  to  the  economic  returns 
available  from  domestic  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities. 

The  desirable  objectives  of  the  bill 
would  be  achieved.  I  believe,  without 
any  revenue  loss:  Exempt  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  investment  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  use  their  in- 
vestment capital— which  is  going  to  be 
invested  in  nontaxable  investments  in 
any  event— to  invest  in  an  activity  that 
they  cannot  presently  invest  in  with- 
out becoming  subject  to  tax.  They 
would  forego  the  tax  deductions  now 
available  to  taxable  investors  in  oil 
and  gas  properties  and  these  deduc- 
tions would  not  become  available  to 
any  other  party.  Indeed,  as  a  result,  it 
is  arguable  that  this  bill  would 
produce  a  net  gain  in  tax  revenues. 
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Concern  has  been  ex|5ressed  that 
earlier  versions  of  this  bill  would 
reduce  competition  in  the  industry  or 
that  they  would  present  a  potential 
for  abuse  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  investing  pension  trusts,  colleges 
and  universities.  The  first  argument  is 
without  merit.  The  bill  will  not  reduce 
competition  in  the  industry  because, 
under  it,  the  general  partner  of  a 
qualifying  limited  partnership  must  be 
a  taxable  entity  or  individual  that  is 
independent  of  the  tax-exempt  limited 
partners.  Thus,  the  bill  will  increase 
competition  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
by  making  an  additional  source  of  cap- 
ital available  to  the  entire  spectrum  of 
taxpaying  oil  and  gas  operators,  cap- 
ital that  is  not  now  generally  available 
to  them. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  bill  is 
equally  without  merit.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  safeguards  designed 
to  prevent  abuses  of  the  exempt  status 
of  limited  partners,  which  provisions, 
in  the  words  used  by  Senator  Arm- 
strong in  introducing  S.  1549  in  the 
Senate,  should  make  it  "noncontrover- 
sial." 

In  summary,  the  bill  contains  the 
following  safeguards: 

It  assures  that  investments  exempt- 
ed from  tax  will  be  passive  in  oper- 
ation by  restricting  the  exemption  to 
investments  in  limited  partnership  in- 
terests: 

It  restricts  the  exemption  to  invest- 
ments in  bona  fide  commercially  man- 
aged partnerships  by  requiring  that 
the  general  partner  be  taxable  and  un- 
related to  the  tax-exempt  limited  part- 
ners: 

It  permits  partnership  allocations 
that  are  standard  in  the  industry,  but 
it  prohibits,  the  allocation  of  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  income  to  tax- 
exempt  limited  partners  and  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  deductions  to  tax- 
able partners: 

It  denies  the  use  of  deductions  and 
credits  attributable  to  the  tax-exempt 
limited  partners  share  of  partnership 
income  to  that  partner  or  to  any  other 
partner  (whether  taxable  or  tax- 
exempt): 

It  prevents  the  use  of  multitier  part- 
nerships or  other  arrangements  to 
avoid  the  allocation  safeguards  built 
into  the  bill:  and 

It  incorporates  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  real  estate  investments 
by  pension  funds  that  prevent  abusive 
(so-called  Clay  Brown)  arrangements, 
such  as  sale-leasebacks,  between  tax- 
able and  tax-exempt  entities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pension  trusts,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  attracted  to  oil 
and  gas  investments  because  of  the  fa- 
vorable rate  of  return  on  such  invest- 
ments. These  investments  do  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  risk.  But  risk  is  in- 
herent in  many  activities  in  which  tax- 
exempt  institutions  currently  invest 
without    incurring   tax   liability.   The 
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answer  to  the  problem  of  risk  lies  in 
prudent  diversification  by  fund  man- 
agers, based  upon  their  fiduciary  re- 
.sponsibilities  under  ERISA  and  State 
law,  and  not  in  relying  on  the  Tax 
Code  to  monitor  their  business  judg- 
ments. Tax-exempt  organizations  can 
now  invest  in  oil  and  gas  royalties  and 
net  profit  interests  without  becoming 
subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax,  even  though  these  inter- 
ests may  burden  nonproducing  proper- 
ties and  therefore  expose  them  to  the 
same  risks  as  investments  in  limited 
partnerships  that  hold  comparable 
nonproducing  working  interests.  This 
bill  would  cure  this  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  urge  its  en- 
actment.# 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
ACT  INTRODUCED 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  Regional  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  (H.R.  4168).  This 
legislation  would  establish  five  autono- 
mous federally  chartered  regional 
banks  that  will  offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  firms,  labor  and  community 
organizations,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  are  engaged  in  econom- 
ic redevelopment  and  job-creation  ac- 
tivities, requiring  long-term  capital  on 
reasonable  terms  that  is  unavailable 
from  other  sources. 

The  regional  development  banks,  led 
by  boards  of  directors  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  all  economic  interests  in 
each  of  the  regions,  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  flexible,  re- 
sponsive financial  assistance  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  each  region,  than  any 
centralized  agency  could  offer.  The 
majority  of  directors  of  the  banks 
would  be  drawn  from  within  each  of 
the  regions  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States  involved. 

Financial  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  long-term  loans, 
guaranteed  loans,  and  in  certain  cases 
grants  and  equity  purchases,  for  a 
broad  range  of  economic  activities,  in- 
cluding the  retooling  of  closed-down 
plants,  plant  expansion  or  moderniza- 
tion, infrastructure  development,  job 
training  and  industrial  research  and 
development  directed  toward  the 
building  of  new  technological  process- 
es and  products. 

Some  regional  banks  will  focus  their 
assistance  on  supplemental  investment 
for  emerging  industries  and  labor  mar- 
kets. Other  banks  will  have  to  place 
their  emphasis  on  reshaping  depressed 
local  economies  into  viable  production 
and  employment  centers.  In  all  cases, 
the  firms,  organizations,  and  govern- 
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mental  units  that  receive  assistance 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
through  their  development  plans  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  and  job  cre- 
ation. 

Reciprocity  will  be  a  key  consider- 
ation for  the  banks  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  financial  assistance  plans. 
The  banks  at  every  stage  will  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  recipients. 
Firms  receiving  assistance  will  be 
barred  from  applying  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  acquisition  of,  or  merger 
with,  existing  enterprises:  the  reloca- 
tion of  productive  assets  outside  of  the 
region:  and  the  shutting  down  of 
plants  and  dislocation  of  the  employ- 
ees involved  without  sufficient  prior 
notification  and  negotiation  with  the 
affected  workers  regarding  compensa- 
tion. 

The  regional  banks  will  be  required 
to  concentrate  their  assistance  in  the 
service  of  small-  and  medium-sized  en- 
terprises. The  legislation  also  provides 
that  each  of  the  banks  will  set  aside  20 
percent  of  its  assistance  annually  for 
special  innovative  and^  higher  risk 
projects  that  can  yield  substantial  eco- 
nomic gains  and  serve  as  models  in 
other  areas.  These  projects  include  job 
training  and  industrial  research  and 
development  that  involve  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  labor,  business,  and  the 
communities  affected.  Each  bank  will 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  its  cli- 
ents and  undertake  forecasting  and 
other  economic  research  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  public  understanding  of 
economic  trends,  conditions,  and  alter- 
native policy  directions. 

Each  of  the  regional  banks  will  be 
initially  capitalized  at  $1  billion  and 
will  be  permitted  to  raise  additional 
capital  and  issue  obligations  that 
cannot  exceed  five  times  the  paid-in 
capital  at  any  given  time.  The  banks" 
obligations  shall  be  guaranteed  with 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  interest  on  its  obligations 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  income  taxes. 

The  Regional  Development  Bank 
Act  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework 
for  the  targeting  of  investment  re- 
sources to  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
regions  of  the  country  for  which 
market  processes  alone  have  proved 
inadequate.  The  banks'  funds  will  sup- 
plement, not  displace,  existing  re- 
sources. The  banks  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  generate  a  greater  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  resources  than 
currently  exists  as  an  outcome  of 
building  investor  confidence  in  the 
economic  activities  that  are  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

We  cannot  afford  in  this  period  of 
acute  change  affecting  every  facet  of 
the  economy  not  to  plan  ahead  to 
place  the  maximum  available  re- 
sources at  the  service  of  job  creation, 
regionally  sensitive  economic  redevel- 
opment and  balanced  national  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  providing  for  new  in- 
vestment resources,  flexible  financing 
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programs,  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  all  economic  actors,  the 
legislation  represents  an  advance  in 
bringing  greater  coherence  and  far- 
sightedness to  Federal  economic  devel- 
opment policy.* 


COMPTROLLER  PETER  KING 
FINDS  DISGRACEFUL  ABUSE 
OF  LEGAL  RIGHTS  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 

m  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
grave  concern  that  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
frightening  and  intolerable  abuse  of 
legal  rights  by  the  British  rulers  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  details  of  this  abominable  devel- 
opment have  been  brought  back  to  our 
country  by  the  Honorable  Peter  T. 
King,  comptroller  of  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  an  outstanding  attorney,  public 
servant,  and  humanitarian,  who  served 
as  an  international  observer  at  two 
recent  trials  involving  Catholic  nation- 
als accused  of  IRA  activities.  Mr.  King 
not  only  attended  the  trials  in  Belfast, 
at  the  invitation  of  Relatives  for  Jus- 
tice, a  Northern  Ireland-based  organi- 
zation, but  held  many  personal  confer- 
ences with  members  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  legal  profession,  officials  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Office,  and 
others.  His  experience  reveals  a  total 
denial  of  the  basic  rights  of  due  proc- 
ess to  the  defendants  in  these  trials. 
As  an  attorney  myself,  I  was  shocked 
by  the  revelations  in  Comptroller 
Kings  report.  It  is  tragically  ironic 
that  England— the  country  which  left 
America  the  precious  legal  heritage  of 
a  fair  trial  before  ones  peers— should 
abandon  this  basic  human  right  in 
frantic  attempts  to  curb  Northern  Ire- 
land Catholics"  efforts  to  win  freedom 
from  its  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  must  not 
stand  silent  in  the  face  of  such  tragic 
circumstances.  I  am  personally  re- 
questing the  Department  of  State  to 
intervene,  and  am  also  addressing  a 
personal  message  to  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  demand- 
ing that  she  restore  the  basic  British 
principles  of  justice  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. To  each,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
Comptroller  Kings  report.  I  am  also 
sending  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
Honorable  Mario  Biaggi,  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  congressional  Committee 
on  Irish  Affairs  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  urging  that 
the  committee  take  action. 

I  also  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  is  concerned  with  this  ter- 
rible violation  of  legal  rights  in  North- 
ern Ireland  to  join  in  this  protest.  To 
assist  you  in  this  important  effort.  I 
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I  hat  the  full  text  of  Comptrol- 
Kings    important    and    in- 
report  be  published  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclu- 
ly  remarks.  I  respectfully  re- 
colleagues   to   study   most 
is  carefully  documented  in- 
of    the    British    actions    in 
Ireland. 

OF  THE  Criminal  Justice  System 
IN  Northern  Ireland 
recently    returned    from    Belfast. 
.    Ireland,    where    I    served    as   an 
(  nal  observer  at  the    Super-Grass  ' 
rials  at  the  invitation  of  Relatives 
_.  a  Northern  Ireland  based  orga- 
..  During  my  stay  in  Belfast   I  ob- 
pi  oceedings  in  two  of  the  informer 
WcGrady   and   Grimley):   met    with 
of  the  legal  profession,  officials  of 
lern  Ireland  Office,  relatives  of  de- 
and  a  representative  of  the  Offi- 
list  Party:  and  visited  a  prisoner  in 
Crumlin   Road   Jail.   Based   upon 
I  leriences,  I  have  categorically  con- 
it  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
Ireland  has  become  nothing  but 
jn  of  British  military  policy  and 
informer    cases    against    alleged 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  are 
_    reminiscent  of  Stalin's  Russia, 
the  implications  of  such  conclu- 
the  fact  is  that  the  criminal  pro- 
being   conducted    by    the    British 
I^orthern  Ireland's  Catholic  commu- 
_  never  be  tolerated  in  the  United 
England.  Consider  the  following: 
:s  are  being  convicted  on  the  un- 
testimony  of  informers. 

are  denied  jury  trials. 

fendants— even  those  in  non-cap- 
are  denied  bail  and  are  impris- 
as  long  as  two  years  before  being 
o  trial.  However,  three  members  of 
Ulster  Constabulary  (Northern 
_.ice).  who  were  accused  two  weeks 
urdering  a  Catholic,  were  granted 
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barred  from  court  in  the  afternoon  becau.se 
she  smiled  at  her  husband  when  leaving  the 
court  that  morning. 

Although  members  of  the  unionist  com- 
miinit..  are  occasionally  brought  to  trial  on 
the  basis  of  informer  testimony,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  defendants  in  these 
cases  are  from  the  Catholic  community. 

Relatives  visiting  prisoners  in  Crumlin 
Road  Jail  are  made  to  wait  on  line  outside 
the  prison  for  up  to  one  hour.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  public  ridicule  and  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  elements. 

Finally.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  Fr. 
Denis  Faul.  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
IRA.  who  says  Sunday  mass  in  Long  Kesh 
Prison  Camp  outside  of  Belfast  from  which 
19  IRA  prisoners  had  successfully  escaped 
on  September  25th.  When  Fr.  Faul  went  to 
Long  Kesh  on  October  2nd.  he  learned  that 
the  prison  guards  had  been  so  enraged  by 
the  escape  that  they  brutalized  the  pri.son- 
ers  who  had  not  escaped.  Attack  dogs  were 
turned  loose  in  the  prison  and  18  prisoners 
were  hospitalized  for  severe  dog  bites.  Nu- 
merous other  prisoners  were  severely 
beaten,  particularly  the  prisoners  who  were 
recaptured.  In  all.  80  prisoners  required  hos- 
pitalization. The  reaction  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  office  to  Fr.  Paul's  allegation  was  to 
threaten  to  keep  him  from  Long  Kesk  if  he 
persisted  in  speaking  out. 

Northern  Ireland  has  become  a  police 
state.  The  last  bulwark  of  a  free  society  is 
an  independent  judiciary.  The  .sad  fact  is 
that  the  Judges  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  an  extension 
of  the  mhuman.  oppressive  military  policy 
which  characterizes  British  rule  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  Americans  should  be  particular- 
ly concerned  with  this  breakdown  of  justice 
in  Northern  Ireland  because  the  United 
States  and  England  share  a  common  legal 
heritage.  Moreover,  as  the  leading  voice  for 
human  rights  in  the  western  world,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  remain  silent 
while  England  carries  on  its  tyrannical  rule 
in  Northern  Ireland.  If  we  as  Americans  do 
not  speak  out  and  condemn  these  brutal- 
ities, there  will  be  blood  on  our  hands  as 
well.* 
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s  are  not  allowed  to  assert  the 
)f  entrapment, 
i  tors  are  required  to  give  their 
nd  addresses  before  entering  the 
m— a  practice  which  is  'inherently 
ting." 

in  one  informer  case  (Patsy 
)  were  denied  their  right  to  con- 
informer  before  trial. 

a  number  of  Northern  Ireland's 

have   strong    Unionist    and   Orange 

I  ackgrounds.  defendants  are  not  al- 

request  a  Judge  to  disqualify  him- 

__  of  prejudice. 

for  the  media,  spectators  in  the 

...  are  not  allowed  to  take  notes  and 

eby  prevented  from  recording  what 

observing.   I   was  allowed  to  take 

two  days.  However,  on  the  third 

ordered  to  slop  by  the  Police  who 

the  Judge  thought  I  was    a  threat 

^  udge's  security. " 

the   Police   are  allowed   to  sit 

themselves  and  talk   in   the  court- 
observed  a  defendant's  wife  being 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  TO 
MRS.  ANGELINA  BAEHR 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OK  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  present  to  Mrs.  Angelina  Baehr  the 
Congressional  Award  in  Recognition 
of  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Commu- 
nity. I  can  think  of  nobody  who  better 
deserves  this  award— who  has  worked 
more  tirelessly,  enthusiastically,  and 
generously  to  make  our  community  a 
better,  fuller  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  not  enough  to  call  Mrs.  Baehr 
simply  a  humanitarian— for  she  is 
more  than  this.  She  is  a  lover  of 
people,  and  has  consistently  put  her 
services  to  work  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  always  deeply  appreciated. 
She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  serving 
the  elderly  and  the  black  communities, 
and  to  bringing  together  groups  too 
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often  tragically  divided  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods. 

She  pioneered  the  introduction  of 
black  history  into  the  local  school  cur- 
riculum, successfully  overcoming  re- 
sistance from  both  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  the  process.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  full-time  teaching  job,  she 
gave  her  evenings  and  weekends  to 
counsel  her  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. As  a  member  of  her  parish,  she 
volunteered  her  time  to  develop  an  ec- 
umenical education  program  for  chil- 
dren from  diverse  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

For  the  past  8  years,  Mrs.  Baehr  has 
turned  her  remarkable  energy  and 
talent  to  work  as  a  professional  volun- 
teer in  service  of  the  elderly.  She  cre- 
ated and  still  produces  a  monthly 
radio  show  focusing  on  topics  pertain- 
ing to  older  people.  She  is  the  coordi- 
nator of  senior  adult  activities  for  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  parish  and 
leads  a  weekly  group  providing  coun- 
seling and  friendship  to  the  lonely  and 
homebound.  It  is  no  surprise  that  she 
has  become  the  fir-st  vice  president  of 
the  South  Central  Connecticut  Agency 
on  Aging,  where  she  is  the  chairperson 
for  the  allocations  committee. 

I  am  far  from  the  first  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  this 
individual.  She  recently  received  a 
letter  of  recognition  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  a  citation  from  Mayor  Peter 
■Villano.  of  Hamden,  for  her  volunteer 
efforts  for  the  aging.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  among  those  to  thank  Mrs.  Baehr 
for  all  she  has  done  and  to  express 
how  fortunate  I  feel  to  have  her  as  a 
member  of  our  community.  She  is  one 
of  those  rare  people  about  whom  it 
can  genuinely  be  said  that  everything 
she  touches  turns  to  gold.  The  very 
best  of  luck  and  success  in  all  your 
future  endeavors,  Mrs.  Baehr.» 
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NATIONAL  POLICIES  ON  PEN- 
SIONS AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  ensued  concern- 
ing the  overall  Federal  budget,  and 
the  policies  that  should  be  followed  as 
pensions  and  other  social  assistance 
programs. 

Prof.  Michael  March  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Colorado  has  written  an  interest- 
ing analysis  on  this  issue,  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues.  Professor 
March  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior  to  his 
faculty  appointment  in  Colorado. 


National  Policies  on  Pensions  and  Other 
Social  Assistance  Programs 
(By  Michael  S.  March.  Ph.  D.') 
My  comments  focus  on  the  40  percent  of 
Federal  budget  outlays  which  are  direct 
payments  and  aid  to  individuals.  They  are 
largely  for  earned  pensions  and  also  include 
medical,  housing,  nutritional  and  other  aid 
programs.  These  are  the  people"  programs. 
At  least  60  million  elderly,  disabled,  unem- 
ployed, and  dependent  Americans  rely  total- 
ly or  in  part  on  these  cash  payment  pro- 
grams for  their  existence.  No  one  knows 
how  many  more  receive  "in  kind  "  aid.  'With- 
out these  Federal  retirement  and  assistance 
programs,  the  great  majority  of  these 
people  would  be  in  dire,  intolerable  poverty 
or  (ieprived  of  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves. We  would  return  to  the  wholesale 
destitution  of  the  Hoover  years  when  Feder- 
al economic  security  programs  were  almost 
nonexistent. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  actively 
sought  to  abrogate  the  economic  security 
social  contract  between  the  people  and  the 
Government.  This  set  of  programs  was  initi- 
ated by  the  New  Deal  and  was  improved  by 
all  Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions and  Congresses  prior  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
Presidency.  The  future  of  established  eco- 
nomic security  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  jeopardy  today. 

Relying  on  the  fallacious  theories  of 
"Reaganomics".  this  President  has  under- 
taken sharp  cuts  in  social  programs  to  fi- 
nance his  huge  tax  reductions  and  his  un- 
paralleled peacetime  increases  in  rearma- 
ment outlays.  Only  the  intercession  of  the 
Congress  has  prevented  him  from  utterly 
devastating  many  more  programs  than  he 
has  hit.  Even  so.  practically  all  people  who 
receive  Government  pensions  and  aid  have 
been  hurt. 

"Reaganomics"  has  failed  to  produce 
President  Reagan's  promised  flood  of  busi- 
ness investment  and  immediate  prosperity 
for  all  due  to  the  tax  cuts.  Instead,  it  pre- 
cipitated a  near-depression  and  raised  the 
number  of  poor  by  5  million  in  his  first  two 
years.  There  were  34  million  poor  in  1982.  50 
percent  more  than  in  1973  and  indeed  the 
highest  number  in  18  years. 

•Reaganomics  "  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
reinstalling  Hoover-type  "trickle  down  "  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  Government  on  a 
major  scale.  Mr.  Reagan  has  vastly  enriched 
the  already  rich  through  his  fiscally  reck- 
less income  and  corporate  tax  cuts.  But  he 
has  impoverished  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
through  his  budget  cuts  to  cover  the  deficits 
which  he  purposely  created  in  order  to  force 
those  cuts. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  data  show- 
how  strikingly  unfair  Mr.  Reagan's  actions 
have  been.  His  1981  tax  cut  with  its  five- 
year  $750  billion  price  tag  represented  the 
biggest  welfare  handout  to  the  super  rich  in 
U.S.  history.  It  also  bogged  the  budget  down 
in  $200  billion  annual  deficits  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Fifty  percent  of  the  1981  tax 
reductions  were  for  the  17  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $40,000.  At  the 
top  end.  1.2  percent  of  those  taxpayers  with 
incomes  over  $80,000  received  17  percent  of 
the  tax  savings— which  will  average  $20,000 


'  For  a  more  complete  analysis  by  Profr.ssor 
March  with  his  .suggested  principles,  see  his  State- 
ment '  in  the  Hearings  on  Financing  Problems  of 
the  Social  Security  System  before  the  Subcommil 
lee  on  Social  Security  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  98th 
Congress,  First  Session.  February  9.  1983.  Part  2. 
pp.  963-973  (Serial  98  5). 
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a  year  for  them  in  1985.  Forty-five  percent 
of  taxpaying  households  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $20,000  got  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  tax  reductions. 

On  the  other  hand.  CBO  data  on  Reagan 
budget  cuts  by  legislation  enacted  from  Jan- 
uary 1981  to  June  30.  1983  show  total  social 
program  cuts  of  $110  billion  in  the  four 
fiscal  years  1982  to  1985.  The.se  program  re- 
ductions disproportionately  hit  families 
with  incomes  under  $10,000. 

Mr.  Reagan's  budget  reductions  especially 
hurt  the  elderly,  the  blacks  and  the  Hispan- 
ics.  the  single  women  with  minor  children, 
the  disabled,  and  the  poor  generally.  These 
groups  benefitted  little  or  not  at  all  from 
the  tax  reductions  and  were  hit  hard  by  the 
Reagan-induced  recession.  Despite  state- 
ments from  the  While  House  to  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  show  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
lacked  compassion  for  the  common  people 
of  America  and  especially  for  the  most  de- 
pendent groups. 

Federally  funded  pension  and  related  cash 
benefits  programs— along  with  the  other 
health,  housing,  nutrition,  employment  and 
social  aid  programs— are  absolutely  essential 
in  our  interdependent,  urbanized,  industrial- 
ized society.  The  economic  and  social  risks 
which  pervade  our  lives  make  social  insur- 
ance an  indispensable  and  key  societal  tool 
for  providing  dignified  and  adequate  sup- 
port to  individuals  and  families  in  old  age. 
and  in  case  of  disability,  death  of  the  bread- 
winner, sickness,  or  unemployment.  No  one 
can  foretell  with  any  certainty  when  these 
risks  may  strike  him  and  he  may  need  help. 
Mr.  Reagan  is  a  longstanding  opponent  of 
Social  Security.  Many  in  his  administration 
do  not  understand  its  importance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  gone  far  down  the  road  of  undercutting 
the  certainty  and  adequacy  of  Social  Securi- 
ty annuities.  Generous  with  his  huge  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich.  President  Reagan  has  op- 
posed lax  increases  to  fund  Social  Security 
securely  for  the  working  families  of  Amer- 
ica. As  a  result,  the  system  is  marginally 
funded,  and  now  Medicare  is  in  trouble. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  right  to  receive 
assured  Federal  pension  is  the  right,  in  an 
economy  infected  with  chronic  inflation,  to 
receive  periodic,  full  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments so  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the 
earned  annuities  will  be  maintained  at  a 
constant  level.  There  is  no  room  in  the  mini- 
mal or  basic  Social  Security  pension  for  the 
"cruel  tax"  of  inflation.  In  early  1983,  aver- 
age annuities  were  only  $400  a  month  for  re- 
tirees and  $700  for  couples.  A  7  percent  rate 
of  inflation  will  cut  the  real  value  of  a  pen- 
sion in  half  in  only  10  years  if  there  is  no 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

But  having  approved  indexation  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  for  the  wealthy.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  pressed  the  Congress  into  defer- 
ring slalulorilyprovided  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments (signed  in  1972  by  President 
Nixon)  for  the  36  inillion  Social  Security  re- 
cipients at  an  estimated  lo.ss  to  them  from 
1983  to  1989  of  $40  billion.  Contrary  to  the 
historic  principle  that  Social  Security  is  an 
earned  right,  an  implicit  means  test  was  also 
adopted  in  1983  by  taxing  half  of  the  pay- 
ments to  higher  income  retirees. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  likewise  hurt  U.S.  Civil 
Service  retirees  by  reneging  on  his  promises 
to  their  association  and  pressing  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  and  defer  their  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  Their  trust-fund  financed  pen- 
sions are  geared  directly  to  years  of  service 
and  three-year  average  salary  levels.  CSR 
persons  average  only  about  $1,000  a  month 
for  retirees  and  less  than  $500  a  month  for 
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survivors.  The  total  annual  pensions  for  av- 
erage pensioners  are  less  than  the  annual 
tax  reductions  Mr.  Reagan  gave  the  very 
rich.  The  Washington  Post  (424/83.  A3A) 
estimated  that  in  1982  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan's own  taxes  were  reduced  by  $91,619— 
about  one-third— due  to  the  tax  cut  legisla- 
tion he  initiated  and  signed  into  law. 

The  U.S.  Social  Security  and  Civil  Service 
Retirement  programs  have  been  budgetarily 
victimized  since  1969  when  they  were  first 
put  into  the  Federal  Budget  totals,  even 
though  they  are  self-financed  through  trust 
funds  and  represent  multi-decade  commit- 
ments to  retirees  and  their  families.  It  is  un- 
becoming for  a  rich  nation  with  per  capita 
incomes  averaging  $12,700  to  renege  on  its 
solemn  statutory  commitments  for  pensions 
to  the  nations  elderly. 

Reaganomic  policies— which  were  project- 
ed in  1981  to  cap  the  total  of  real  budget  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  civilian  programs  at 
the  1981  level— involve  enormous  risks  of 
deprivation  for  the  27  million  elderly  and 
the  more  than  30  million  other  low-income 
or  disadvantaged  people  who  depend  sub- 
stantially on  direct  aid  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. "The  cruel  Reaganomic  program  is 
neither  socially  tolerable  nor  economically 
sound. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  follow  socially 
and  economically  responsible  policies.  So- 
cially this  rich  country  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  turn  its  back  on  its  elderly,  its  un- 
derclasses, and  its  poor  people.  Groups  such 
as  the  elderly,  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
labor  force  and  depend  on  fixed  pensions, 
cannot  rely  on  the  canard  that  economic  re- 
covery benefits  all.  Economic  recovery  is 
likely  to  bring  more  inflation  to  impoverish 
them.  They  need  assured  direct  pensions, 
guaranteed  inflation  proof. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  the  Feder- 
al income  maintenance  programs  help  stabi- 
lize overall  effective  demand,  which  in  turn 
helps  stabilize  the  economy  and  enlarges 
the  markets.  The  "supply  side  "  theory  of 
Reaganomics,  as  OMB  Director  Stockman 
has  admitted,  is  nothing  but  a  clever  camou- 
flage for  a  policy  of  beggaring  the  pool  and 
the  workers  and  enriching  the  already  rich. 
However,  tax  cuts  and  tax  loopholes  for 
the  wealthy  are  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  effective  national  industrial  develop- 
ment and  infrastructure  reconstruction  poli- 
cies. The  export  of  investments  and  jobs  to 
low-wage  countries  by  American  multi-na- 
tional corporations  is  one  key  factor  debili- 
tating our  economy.  Reaganomics  has  not 
addressed  this  issue  meaningfully.  Its  large 
deficits  also  raise  interest  rales  and  pose  the 
risk  of  higher  inflation,  holding  down  do- 
mestic investment  by  business  and  in  hous- 
ing as  well  as  other  economies  abroad. 

In  our  interdependent,  mobile,  economi- 
cally unstable,  and  riskfilled  society,  only 
national  pension  and  social  assistance  pro- 
grams can  assure  a  dependable  base  of  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  great  majority  of 
American  people  when  their  age  of  retire- 
ment or  their  hour  of  need  comes.  The  el- 
derly, in  particular,  typically  have  meager 
net  worth,  mostly  frozen  in  home  equity. 
Several  decades  hence,  even  fewer  retirees 
may  own  their  homes,  due  to  the  present  in- 
ability of  workers  to  finance  houses  due  to 
high  interest  rates.  Social  Security  will  be 
needed  more  than  ever.  Private  pensions 
only  cover  a  part  of  the  labor  force-and 
growing  business  bankrupticies  and  high 
rates  of  unemployment  suggest  that  private 
pensions  and  individual  savings  are  not  an 
adequate  route  to  economic  security  in  old 
age  for  the  great  majority. 
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American    manufactured    goods    doubled 
again  less  than  the  rise  in  Japanese  exports 
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the   "Uxscrs""   would   back  subsidies   for   the 
"winniTs"  in  return  for  the  lalters  support 
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must  rebuild  the  structure  of  il.s 
■nsion  and  social  aid  programs  to 
damage  done  by  Reaganomics.  I 
following  guidelines  for  national 
is  vital  area  of  Federal  programs 
t  four  years: 

S.  is  productive  and  rich  enough 
assured  and  adequate  pensions 
insurance   for  the  elderly  and 
nd  their  dependents  along  with 
nent    insurance    for    the    unem- 
us.  of  course,  decent  assistance  on 
basis  for  the  poor,  the  underprivi- 
other  economic  and  social  casual- 
economic  system  who  are  not  eli- 
social    insurance    benefits.    The 
tes  cannot  afford  poverty  for  mil- 
oiJdinary  people  while  the  super  rich 
proper  taxation. 

ion  and  fairness  should  be  re- 

the    Federal     Government.     A 

society  cannot  operate  on  the  basis 

trickle  down"  economics  which 

rich  and  create  masses  of  poor 
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e  support  and  care  for  children 
ind  underprivileged   families— and 
of  minor  children  in  the  care  of 
will  yield  large  dividends  in 
levelopment    and     in    preventing 
social  problems  in  future  years, 
■eal  value  of  earned,  contributory 
pensions    under    Social    Security, 
ice  Retirement,  and  other  similar 
uld  be  assured  through  periodic. 
)f-living  adjustments.  The  median 
f  elderly  men  age  65  and  over  are 
those   of   men   in   the   working 
retirees  have  much  less  capacity 
purchasing  power  cuts  by  infla- 
elderly  share  significantly  in  wage 
ts.  Cost-of-living  pension  adjust- 
be  a  guaranteed,  contractual 
a  person  has  retired, 
ity  through  adequate  and  .secure 
for  all  the  elderly  and  the  totally 
should    be    a    matter    of     right 
social  Security  or  other  Federal  re- 
plans.     The     pension     provisions 
ich    individuals   retire   should   be 
ontractual  right,  to  prevent  capri- 
cruel  post-retirement  changes  In 
o  cut  awarded  pensions  on  which 
lave  staked  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Government  should  commit  itself 
fully  the  earned  pensions  it   has 
by  law  to  pay.  Federal  pensions 
made  .securel 
he  U.S.  array  of  .social  programs, 
urity  is  our  main  tool  for  a.ssuring 
lomic  security  for  all.  It  enables 
to  earn  pensions  and  health  insur- 
contributory  service.  It  is  fi- 
hrough  trust  funds  funded  by  ear- 
mployer  and  worker  payroll  contri- 
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butions.  It  is  a  .socially  equitable  risk-pool- 
ing program.  Social  Security  should  be 
made  universal,  be  more  adequately  fi- 
nanced, and  be  made  a  fully  reliable  source 
of  assured  payments  when  people  retire  or 
otherwl.se  become  eligible  for  their  earned 
pensions.  Social  Security  must  be  made 
secure  so  all  people  can  rely  on  it! 

8.  A  comprehensive  review  should  be  made 
of  the  patch-work  of  Federal  pen.sion  and 
aid  programs  and  a  coherent  system  devel- 
oped. I  documented  the  need  for  this  in  a 
historical  "analysis"  of  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  which  was  published  In  1981  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Gaps 
In  coverage  and  in  benefits  should  be  filled 
and  redundancies  leveled  off. 

9.  To  clear  up  the  present  confusion  be- 
tween assistance  programs  which  are  gratu- 
ities from  the  general  funds  vs  contributory 
pensions  as  a  matter  of  earned  right  from 
Social  Security.  Civil  Service  Retirement, 
and  other  separately  funded  retirement  pro- 
grams, the  latter  trust  fund  programs 
should  be  removed  from  the  regular  Federal 
budget. 

Instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  made  foot- 
balls in  the  annual  budget  proce.ss.  policy 
for  these  multi-decade  social  insurance  pro- 
grams should  be  stabilized  by  the  Congress 
in  recognition  of  their  continuing,  long- 
range  purpose  and  the  need  for  stability  In 
their  substantive  provisions  and  financing. 

10.  The  $200  billion-a-year  budget  deficit 
projections  which  the  President  created  and 
is  using  to  bludgeon  the  programs  which 
benefit  the  common  people  can  be  eliminat- 
ed by  socially  fair  actions.  Simply  eliminate 
the  indexing  of  personal  Income  taxes, 
repeal  the  egregious  corporate  tax  cuts  en- 
acted In  1981.  close  .some  of  the  S300  billion 
In  annual  tax  loopholes,  and  cut  the  defense 
outlays  which  wastefully  drain  the  Treas- 
ury. With  these  changes,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  revenue  capacity  to  finance  Social 
Security  and  supplementary  aid  programs. 
The  risk  of  inflation  will  be  reduced.  And 
social  equity  will  once  more  be  restored  to 
its  proper  place  In  our  country.* 


AN  ARTISTIC  CELEBRATION  OF 
A  DEMOCRATIC  AMERICA 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
lime  when  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
arts  have  all  but  dried  up,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  formation  of 
a  competition  for  student  art  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  July 
1984.  As  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
Capitol  Arts  program— a  volunteer-fi- 
nanced and  coordinated  program 
which  gives  San  Mateo  County  artists 
a  chance  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  on  the  San  Francisco 
Peninsula— I  realize  the  important 
role  these  events  play  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  of  local  artistic 
talent. 

The  theme  of  the  upcoming  compe- 
tition. "What  America  Means  to  Me," 
or  "What  I  Love  About  America"  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  a  convention 
which  epitomizes  our  country's  demo- 
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cratic  process.  Children  in  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  12  will  be  invited  to 
submit  drawings  and  paintings  which 
reflect  their  unique  vision  of  this  great 
Nation.  It  is  through  the  eyes  of 
todays  youth  that  we  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  values  of  freedom  and  liberty 
upon  which  the  United  States  is 
founded.  Winning  artwork  from  each 
Democratic  Representative's  district 
will  be  viewed  by  the  thousands  of 
people  attending  next  year's  conven- 
tion. Certainly,  this  is  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  opportunity  for  aspiring  young 
artists. 

The  'Celebrate  a  Democratic  Amer- 
ica" art  competition  is  the  third  exhi- 
bition to  be  sponsored  by  the  Capitols 
Arts  program.  This  program  is  the 
brain  child  of  my  wife  Annette,  who 
initiated  the  program  in  1980  and  has 
overseen  all  the  projects  from  incep- 
tion to  completion.  Currently  there 
are  50  paintings,  etchings,  and  graph- 
ics representing  the  work  of  46  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  artists  on  display 
through  October  30.  in  the  Cannon 
Rotunda.  This  year's  winning  entries 
include  vibrant  scenes  that  capture 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  America's 
landscape,  life,  and  culture,  as  well  as 
abstract  works  that  are  alive  with 
color.  Each  piece  is  a  prize-winning 
work  of  art,  and  all  attest  to  the 
wealth  of  talent  and  creativity  that 
abound  among  our  constituents.  Both 
Annette  and  I  are  proud  to  have  been 
part  of  this  worthy  project  which  was 
so  generously  supported  by  the  San 
Mateo  School  District  and  Arts  Coun- 
cil. 

The  succe.ss  of  the  recent  exhibition 
is  further  evidence  of  the  significance 
of  the  Capitol  Arts  program.  The  "Cel- 
ebrate a  Democratic  America  "  compe- 
tition, therefore,  will  continue  a  3-year 
tradition  of  art  programs  that  ac- 
knowledge the  talent  of  today,  and  en- 
courage the  artists  of  tomorrow. # 


THE  WRONG  CURE  FOR  THE 
WRONG  ILLNESS 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fundamental  fallacies  of  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  industrial  policy  have 
.seldom  been  more  eloquently  identi- 
fied than  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  by  former  President  Carters 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Charles  Schultze.  Schultze 
accurately  points  out  that  our  current 
economic  problems  could  be  eased  if 
our  budget  deficits  were  reduced,  but 
suggests  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  nature  of  our  political  system 
would  render  impossible  the  kind  of 
micromanagement     of    our    economy 
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propo.sed    by    industrial    policy    advo- 
cates. 

Further,  Schultze  points  out  that 
the  premi.ses  on  which  most  industrial 
policy  proposals  rest— a  dcindustriali- 
zation  of  our  economy,  a  fundamental 
decline  in  our  ability  to  compete  inler- 
nationally— do  not  stand  up  to  rigor- 
ous analysis.  Where  problems  exist,  a.s 
Schultze  correctly  states,  they  tend  to 
be  more  cyclical  than  structural. 

It  is  important  that,  as  the  industri- 
al policy  debate  continues,  our  col- 
leagues have  the  benefit  of  the  facts. 
Propo.sals  ba.sed  on  a  misreading  of  the 
reality  of  our  economic  situation,  no 
matter  how  politically  popular,  can 
only  make  matters  worse.  I  therefore 
commend  Schultze's  article  to  the  at- 
ttmtion  of  the  Hou.se. 
TiiK  Wrong  Curk  for  thk  Wrong  Ii.i.nkss 

(By  Charles  L.  S(hult/.<') 
The  latest  fad  in  economic  poli<-y  follow- 
ing  hard  on  the  heels  of  supply  side  <co 
nomics  is  ind\istrlal  policy.  The  core  of  in 
dust  rial  policy  h;is  two  elements:  a  diagnosis 
ol  what  is  wrong  with  the  American  econo- 
my and  a  specific  rcmi'dy  for  its  ills. 

The  diagnosis  is  that  America  is  de-lndus- 
triali/.lng.  A  numbrr  o(  older  heavy  indus- 
tries are  declining,  and  AmeriJa  is  tio  longer 
al  the  cutllng  edge  in  the  newer  high 
growl h.  high-tech  industries.  Kven  in  peri- 
ods of  prosp<-rily.  I  he  private  iiiiirkel  chan- 
nels Investment  and  other  resources  to  the 
wrong  places.  Older,  deciimiig  (Inns  can'l 
get  the  funds  and  I  he  time  to  rehiibllilale 
themselves.  Promising  new  firms  can  nei- 
ther gel  the  vi-nlure  eai)ital  nor  afford  the 
extensive  HMi  needed  lo  compete  elfeclive 
ly  in  world  markets.  As  a  eon.secjuence. 
workers  laid  off  In  the  older  iruiustries  have 
a  hard  lime  finding  jobs,  and  wlieii  Ihiy  do. 
it  is  likely  to  be  In  the  low -pay.  low-skill 
.service  industries.  We  are  In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  nation  of  hamburger  joints, 
motels,  and  boutique  shops. 

The  remedy  is  fedi-ral  government  inter 
ventlon  lo  create  an  industrial  structure  dif- 
ferent from  what  market  forces  would  gen- 
erate on  their  own.  The  governmeMt  would 
provide  trade  protection,  low  cost  loans  and 
other  aids  to  older  and  "es.sential  '  declining 
Industries  in  an  effort  lo  rehabilitate  them 
'protecting  the  lo.sers).  and  would  promote 
through  various  lorms  ol  Jissistaiicr',  newer 
firms  and  industries  with  high  growth  po- 
tr'ntial  'picking  the  winners).  An  industrial 
development  board  would  be  created  lo  ac 
complish  this  objective-,  directed  or  at  least 
advised  by  a  Iriparlile  body  representing 
business,  labor  and  the  public. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  America 
is  deinduslrlali/.ing.   The   period   since    197(1 
has  been  a  difficult  lime  lor  the  economics 
of   all   advanced  (ouritries.   Hut    during   the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  bifore  the  recent  reces 
sion    began.    American    maiiulactiirlng    per 
formed  quite   well   by  almost    all  standards 
compared  with  the  manufacturing  sectcjrs  of 
most  other  countries.  Tlie  United  .States  was 
one  of  only  three  advanced  industrial  conn 
tries  'Italy  and  Canada  being  the  othersi  In 
which      manufacturing      ernijloyment       in 
creased  during  the  decade    In  (iermariy.  a 
country  often  cited  as  an  example  of  iiidils 
trial    success,    manufacturing    employment 
fell      substantially.       U.S.      maiiuf.-i' tiiring 
output  rose  al  a  slower  rati-  than  in  .Japan 
but  faster  than  in  G'-rrnany  and  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  Europ(ran  average.  Exports  of 
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American    manufactured    goods    doubl<-d 
again  less  than  the  rise  In  Jaiiane.se  exports 
but  more  than  the  increasi'  in  Kurope. 

U.S.  mamifacluring  outi)ut  did  suffer  very 
heavily,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
in  the  recent  recession.  From  1981  through 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1982.  CiNP  fell  by  2.2 
percent  while  manufacturing  output 
dro|)ped  10.6  percent.  But  manufacturing 
output  always  rises  and  falls  more  than 
GNP  during  business  cycles.  Following  that 
pattern,  manufacturing  production  re- 
bounded at  a  17  percent  annual  rate  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  tills  year  while 
GNP  was  rising  at  a  6  percent  rate. 

Moreover,  very  high  interest  rales  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  .s<'Veral  years 
led  lo  an  overvaluation  "of  the  American 
dollar  abroad,  penali/.ed  our  exports  and  en 
coiiraged  Imporls.  a  development  that  had  a 
particularly  depressing  effect  on  maruifac 
luring  Industry.  But  the  overvaluation  ol 
the  dollar  W!is  obviously  not  cau.sed  by 
structural  problems  In  American  industry;  it 
w:is  principally  drivr-n  by  bad 
macroeconomic  policies  a  combination  of 
extremely  tight  money  and  huge  budget 
deficits. 

Kven  If  industrial  policy  were  addressed  to 
a  real,  rather  than  an  imaginary  problem, 
our  political  practic-es  would  not  permit  an 
effective  policy  of  that  kind  to  be  carried 
rjul.  There  are  many  Important  tasks  far 
more  than  Ronald  Reagan  imagines  that 
only  governments  can  do.  But  the  one  thing 
that  the  American  political  system  cannot 
do  well  at  all  is  to  choose  among  particular 
firms,  industries  and  regions,  coldbloodedly 
determining,  on  grounds  o(  economii-  elfi 
ciency,  which  shall  prosper  and  which  shall 
wither.  The  goveinment  often  adopts  poll 
eies  I  hut  have  the  indirect  con.sequence  of 
harming  various  groups.  But  the  American 
IJolitical  system's  equivalent  of  the  Hip|)0 
cratic  Oath  is,  "Nev<T  be  .seen  to  do  direct 
harm.  " 

The  formal  and  informal  Institutions  of 
our  political  struct  uri-  are  designed  to  re- 
quire the  government  to  get  con.sensiis 
among  tho.se  affected  by  its  policies  and  a.s 
much  .'i-s  po.ssible  to  eschew  Invidious  choices 
among  specific  firms  ;iiid  individuals,  penal- 
izing .some  and  rewarding  othi-rs.  'riiiis  we 
have  an  K'onomic  Development  Adminisira 
lion,  created  lo  hil[)  depre.s.sed  ari'a.s.  wliosi- 
eligibility  criteria  are  broad  enough  lo  en 
compass  over  80  percent  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  Slates. 

To  be  anything  more  than  a  pollti<al  pork 
barrel,  the  systematic  provision  of  assist 
ance  lo  declining  industries  would  have  to 
call  lor  some  very  hardheadi-d  choices 
among  particular  lirms.  cities  and  groups  ol 
workers  that  the  Voungstown  plant  can 
live  but  the  one  al  Weirton  must  clo.se;  or 
that  till'  cotton  and  synthetic  textile  indiis 
tries  havi'  a  rea.sonable  chance  lo  nliabill 
tale  themselves  but  the  wool  textile  and 
shoe  industries  are  hopeless  ea.ses  and  must 
shrink;  or  that  com|)elitive  stains  in  world 
markets  reqiiins  American  steel  and  auto 
workers  to  give  up  the  large  increa.ses  in 
wage  and  fringe-  premiums,  relative  to  the 
all  nianiifactiiring  average,  which  they  built 
up  over  the-  past  Ifi  ye-ars. 

Can  anyedie-  sirieiusly  imagine-  a  ne-w  in 
(lust  rial  de-velejpme-nt  bank  be-ing  lilt  ale)ne- 
tej  make-  siieh  ele-eisiems  eve-ii  il  it  knew 
hejw'/ 

Mejst  like-ly,  iiiieler  an  Ameri'-aii  industrial 
pejlie-y  seiine-  a.ssistance-  wejiild  be-  made-  avail 
able-,  iineli-r  re-lative-ly  loe»se-  crite-rla.  te)  all  in 
diislrie-s  In  trouble-;  thej.se-  with  the-  loiide-st 
sque-ak  might  gel   a  lillle-  extra  gre-suse-;  and 
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the-  "liLsi-rs"  would  back  subsidie-s  for  the 
■winne-rs"  in  re-turn  for  the-  latte-rs  support 
on  issiii-s  e)f  trade-  preite-cliein. 

The-  Ame-rie-an  e-e-onomy  Is  inde-e-d  suffe-r- 
ing  freim  a  misgiiide-d  mix  of  mae-reii-e-onomir 
pe)lie-ii-s.  It  would  undeiubte-dly  be-ni-fit  from 
a  e-ombination  of  lower  fi-de-ral  budget  de-fi- 
eits  and  e-itsie-r  mone-y.  But  what  It  doe-sn't 
siiffe-r  from  is  "de- indiislriallzation."  and 
what  It  deie-snt  iie-e-d  is  a  ne-w  government 
age-ne-y  charge-d  with  prole'cllng  the  lo-wrs 
and  pie-king  the-  winne-rs. 

'The-  wrile-r.  who  was  e-halrman  of  the 
CoiilK-ll  of  Eceineimic  Advi.se-rs  in  the-  Carter 
aelminislratlon.  is  a  .se-nior  fe-lleiw-  al  the 
Brejeikings  Institution.)* 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  ORGAN 
PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANS- 
PLANTATION REGISTRY 

HON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  I9H3 

9  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  inlrodiiced  legislation  to 
establish  a  task  force  on  organ  pro- 
curement and  tran.splanlalion  and  lo 
establish  the  Organ  Pronireme-nl  and 
Transplantation  Registry  (OPTR). 
During  I  he  past  6  months  I  have 
become  convinced  that  it  is  now  lime 
to  foetus  our  national  alletilion  on  the 
i.ssiie  of  organ  transplants  and  on  the 
need  to  coordinate  and  establish  an  ef- 
fective' s.yslcm  to  beef  up  the  present 
organ  procurement  and  transplant 
.system  and  to  facilitate  the  .solicita- 
tion, indent  if  ieation,  and  the  matching 
of  organ  donors  with  transplant  pa 
tienls.  The  bill  I  am  inlre)diicing  in  the- 
HoiLse-  tejday  eonf  roots  I  his  vital  nee-d 
and  provide-s  a  blueprint  lo  a,ssist  the 
American  people-  in  need  of  organ 
traris|)lants. 

The-  fads  are  in:  He-ce-iit  succe.s.ses  in 
the-  transplantation  of  human  organs 
have-  re-stille-d  in  a  ne-e-d  for  more 
organs  than  are-  eiirrently  being  donat- 
e-d.  In  addition  lo  this.  I  hou.sands  of 
organs  which  have-  be-e-n  donated  are 
nonusable-  due-  le)  inadeejuate-  transpor- 
tation arrange-ments,  failure  to  obtain 
a  speedy  ti,ssue  typing  and  match  be-- 
twe-(-n  the  donor-reciijie-nl  in  order  to 
maintain  the-  viability  of  the  organ, 
and/or  lack  of  suffi<ie-nl  Iraine-d  tran.s- 
plant  pe-nsonne-l  in  Ann-rica.  It  is 
indeed  a  tad  that  unde-r  the-  pre-.sent 
Iransporl  available-  it  is  e-jLsie-r  to  .se-nd 
an  organ  overseas  than  lej  another 
State-  in  the-  Nation.  This  failure-  needs 
to  be-  addre-.sse-d. 

In  our  e-ejuntry  last  ye-ar  ."i.S.^S  kidne-y 
lrans|)lanl  ejperations  were-  pe-rforme-d 
ae-eording  to  the-  Health  Care-  Financ- 
ing Agency.  Tfie-re-  we-n-  100  cardiac 
transplantations,  indiidifeg  7  he-art- 
lung  transplant  prr)e-e-dures.  There 
were-  me>re-  than  82  liver  Iran.splants 
ove-r  4  limes  the-  number  done-  in  1981, 

Yet,    the    shortage-    of    e)rgans    is   .so 
,sever(r    that    more-    than    8,0f)0    pe-e>ple 
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Nation  are  on  the  waiting 
Sidney,  heart,  lung,  and  liver 
s.  Hundreds  of  people— and 
them    children— have    died 
past   several    years   while 
or  donated  organs.  We  have 
to  save  lives,  but  we  do 
an  adequate  system  to  ac- 
te  this  advanced  technology, 
matter    of    fact,    more    than 
qeaths    occur    in    the    United 
year  in  catastrophic  acci- 
destroy  the  brain,  but  leave 
vital    organs   suitable    for 
ion.  The  needs  of  trans- 
would  easily  be  met  if 
the  organs  from  those  20.000 
salvaged  for  surgery.  But. 
,eyed.  less  than  half  of  all 
of    these    accident    victims 
an  organ  donation— and  most 
have    not     even    been    ap- 
by  the  hospital  staff  for  con- 
important  that  the  informa- 
ork  be  revitalized  in  order  to 
public  aware  of  the  advances 
in  saving  lives  with  organs 
leef  up  the  organ  donor  card 
I  hat  has  been  developed  under 
Anatomical    Gift    Act. 
now  adopted  in  some  form  by 
50  States  and  the  District  of 
has   been    in   effect   since 
although  the  act  explicitly 
the    donor    documents    as 
legal  evidence  of  a  person's 
mtent,  the  vast  majority  of 
institutions    do     not     allow 
al  without  consent  of  the 
kin.   This  area   needs   to  be 
and  an  answer  needs  to  be 
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>e  our  Nation  has  not  devel- 
( omputer-based  operation  serv- 
entire   country    acting   as   a 
clearingjiouse  for  matching  donor-re- 
there   is   a   vast   amount   of 
of  organs.  Of  the  18  percent 
4stage  estimated.  12  percent  of 
s    donated    last    year   were 
viously  diseased  or  technical- 
table    for   transplantation    at 
that  they  were  removed.  Yet 
has  been  attributed  to  the 
to  find  an  appropriate  recipi- 
the  organ  or  some  error  in  re- 
preservation,    or    transplanta- 


is  needed  is  an  enlargement  of 
UNOS    program,    united 
organ    sharing.    The    UNOS 
now  extends  the  computer  se- 
network  to  59  transplant  insti- 
But  efforts  are  needed  to  pro- 
incentive  to  establish  a  super- 
serving  the  entire  Nation.  I 
that  the  Organ  Procurement 
Transplantation  Act  will  accom- 
is  goal. 
Harriott  organ  donor  bill  basi- 

three  things: 

it  establishes  a  task  force  to 

present  organ  donor,  trans- 

and    transportation    situation 

mkkes   recommendations   to   the 
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Congress  and  the  President  within  6 
months  on  their  findings.  During  their 
study  the  task  force  must  address  the 
issues  of  private  sector  financing,  edu- 
cation needs,  identification  of  barriers 
to  organ  donation  and  transplanta- 
tion, research  needs,  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  transplant 
issue,  and  reimbursement  recommen- 
dations. 

This  task  force  will  be  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  Government  and  private 
sector  individuals  and  will  receive  the 
talents  of  the  top  individuals  in  the 
fields  affected  by  organ  transplants— 
the  transplant  physicians,  the  centers 
and  other  personnel  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions, organ  procurement  computer 
specialists,  the  academicians,  the 
clergy,  the  voluntary  organizations, 
and  the  insurance  industry. 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  the 
organ  procurement  and  transplanta- 
tion registry  (OPTR).  Funded  under 
section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Resources 
will  assure  a  contract  will  be  awarded 
to  a  private,  nonprofit  entity,  not  to 
exceed  $2  million,  to  create  a  national 
registry.  This  registry  will  maintain  a 
24-hour  hotline  with  computer  sys- 
tems to  match  organs  with  recipients: 
maintain  a  national  registry  of  donors: 
establish  and  maintain  standards  for 
acquisition  and  transportation  of  do- 
nated organs:  provide  tissue  typing:  co- 
ordinate transportation:  and  be  an  in- 
formation provider. 

Additionally,  while  the  registry  will 
receive  Federal  financing  for  its  initial 
5-year  authorization  period,  the  fund- 
ing will  be  transferred  to  the  private 
sector  after  this  initial  period  of  oper- 
ation and  will  be  financed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  6-month  task  force. 

Third,  this  measure  will  make  it  ille- 
gal, under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  knowingly  acquire,  re- 
ceive, or  otherwise  transfer  any 
human  organ  for  valuable  consider- 
ation. Any  individual  convicted  of  such 
a  crime  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  particular  interest 
in  the  organ  donor  transplant  issue 
was  heightened  last  July  when  young 
Clayton  Conger  of  Rock  Springs. 
Wyo.,  a  4-year-old  ho.spitalized  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center, 
was  in  need  of  a  liver  transplant.  For  a 
while  Clayton,  because  of  sufficient 
media  attention,  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones— he  was  the  recipient  of  a  liver 
donation.  While  he  had  my  prayers, 
and  those  of  the  many  individuals  who 
knew  Clayton,  or  knew  of  his  plight, 
his  body  rejected  the  liver  and  Clayton 
passed  away. 

But.  Clayton  Conger  was  one  of  the 
individuals  who  have  made  it  even 
more  evident  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  Congress  to  look  at  the  plight 
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of  those  individuals  currently  waiting 
for  organ  donations. 

The  bottom  line  is  simple— our 
system  of  organ  transplantation  is 
growing,  growing  every  day.  As  medi- 
cal technology  advances,  the  remarka- 
ble organ  transplant  operations  are  be- 
coming very  successful  and  more  nu- 
merous. In  fact,  a  recent  informal 
survey  by  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America  (HIAA)  indicated 
that  these  transplants  will  no  longer 
be  considered  experimental  and  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Na- 
tions top  commercial  health  insurance 
companies  are  willing  to  pay  for  liver 
or  heart  transplants  under  their  group 
major  medical  expense  plan.  Many  are 
now  reimbursing  for  kidney  and  bone 
marrow  transplants.  The  survey  goes 
on  to  document  the  industry's  efforts 
to  expand  health  insurance  coverage 
as  the  medical  state  of  the  art  is  ad- 
vanced. As  today's  experimental  proce- 
dures become  widely  accepted  by  medi- 
cal professionals,  we  have  evidence 
that  insurers  are  taking  the  lead  in 
providing  the  necessary  financial  cov- 
erage. 

Our  Nation  must  address  the  three 
major  problems  facing  patients  in 
need  of  organ  transplants: 

First,  the  lack  of  a  good  organ  donor 
awareness  program.  Unless  organs  are 
available,  successful  medical  technol- 
ogies are  worthless. 

Second,  the  exorbitant  costs  facing 
individuals  in  need  of  transplants.  We 
have  witnessed  many  heart-rending 
stories  of  communities  that  have  held 
rallies  to  raise  the  funds  for  upcoming 
operations.  I  applaud  their  efforts. 
But.  as  technologies  advance  and  these 
transplants  become  more  numerous, 
something  has  to  be  done.  The  task 
force  established  in  this  bill  will  con- 
front this  issue  head  on. 

Third,  the  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween donors  and  recipients.  Manage- 
ment has  not  kept  up  with  technology. 
What  we  have  now  is  a  hit-or-miss  pro- 
gram based  upon  luck.  Without  media 
publicity,  a  transplant  patient  must 
wait  for  his  local  transplant  center  to 
notify  him  of  an  available  donation.  In 
turn,  the  transplant  centers  must  com- 
pete with  other  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States  to  secure  that  neces- 
sary and  vital  organ  donation.  This  is 
indeed  an  inequitable  situation,  but 
one  that  can  be  remedied.  The  organ 
procurement  and  transplantation  reg- 
istry will  address  this  problem.  We 
must  provide  the  initiative  for  a  cen- 
tral referral  center.  We  must  have  a 
professional  system  of  evaluating  how 
organs  can  best  be  utilized.  It  must  be 
computerized  and  every  transplant 
center  and  hospital  in  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  plug  into  it. 
The  registry  will  list  all  organ  needs, 
and  when  a  donation  is  made,  the  in- 
stitution can  immediately  contact  the 
system  and  nonbias  referrals  can  be 
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made,  based  on  a  qualified  match  be- 
tween donor  and  recipient.  This  refer- 
ral center,  or  registry,  will  become  the 
means  for  determining  the  supply/ 
demand  question— not  the  transplant 
centers. 

What  I  advocate  is  that  there  should 
be  a  partnership  between  Government 
and  the  health  professionals  to  get  the 
central  organ  donor  registry  estab- 
lished. Once  it  is  viable,  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  day-to-day  operation  and 
financing  should  be  transferred  to  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  members  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment,  and 
the  Members  of  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  an  effort  to  pass  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  vital  step  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  expanding  medi- 
cal technology  and  a  giant  step  in  the 
continuing  effort  to  preserve  human 
life.* 
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executive  director  of  the  community 
program  center  deserves  special 
thanks,  along  with  Automatic  Data 
Processing,  AIL  Division  Eaton  Corp.. 
Bank  of  Babylon.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Chemical  Bank.  Citibank.  Fair- 
child  Republic.  Gould  Simulations 
Systems,  Hartman  Systems,  LILCO. 
Long  Island  Trust.  Newsday.  Norden 
Systems.  Mergenthaler-Linotype,  PCK 
Technology,  Suffolk  County  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan,  Underwriter  Labora- 
tories, Venus  Scientific,  and  Wald- 
baum's.* 
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TOLEDO  AREA  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  CONSORTIUM 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM  CENTER  OF  LONG 
ISLAND 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  years  ago  today  the  Com- 
munity Program  Center  of  Long 
Island  first  opened  its  doors.  Since 
that  time,  this  not-for-profit,  charita- 
ble organization  has  provided  quality 
child  care  services  to  the  people  of 
Long  Island. 

Formed  by  volunteers  in  1980.  the 
Childrens'  Community  Child  Care 
Center  is  licensed  to  serve  130  chil- 
dren, including  infants,  toddlers,  pre- 
schoolers, and  school-aged  children. 
Yet  it  has  gone  far  beyond  that  in  its 
efforts  so  serve  the  Long  Island  com- 
munity. It  is  deeply  involved  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  projects  geared  at  im- 
proving the  quality  and  availability  of 
child  care  services  in  Long  Island,  and 
al  increasing  the  awareness  of  the 
need  for  expanded  services. 

Funded  primarily  through  private 
sector  resources,  the  Childrens'  Com- 
munity Child  Care  Center  is  Long  Is- 
land's first  multicompany  child  care 
center.  By  contributing  to  the  center, 
the  business  community  has  provided 
a  valuable  community  service,  and  also 
increased  the  productivity  and  work 
satisfaction  of  their  employees.  It  is  an 
exemplary  model  of  ho^X'  the  private 
sector  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
community. 

On  it  second  anniversary,  it  is  clear 
that  the  community  program  center 
has  a  promising  future.  I  want  to 
thank  those  people  who  have  made  it 
all  possible,  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  efforts.  Paul  Arfin,  the 


FIRST  KING  HOLIDAY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  momentous  occasion.  The 
Senate  concurred  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  2  months  ago  that 
this  country  should  give  the  recogni- 
tion due  to  an  extraordinary  Ameri- 
can, a  humantarian.  a  vital  leader  and 
a  welder  of  peace.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

Dr.  King  alone  was  able  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  blacks  and  whites, 
rich  and  poor,  intellectual  and  laborer. 
His  nonviolent  philosophy  was  an 
anchor  in  a  turbulent  sea.  his  strength 
led  us  back  to  a  belief  in  the  finest  of 
American  democratic  traditions.  We 
do  ourselves  a  service  to  reflect  on  his 
achievement  in  this  way. 

Yesterday  all  Members  of  Congress 
reveived  an  information  packet  on  the 
background  of  the  King  legislation 
which  also  contained  a  listing  of  juris- 
dictions that  established  local  holidays 
in  his  honor.  An  omission  was  made  in 
that  listing,  and  very  shortly  all  Mem- 
bers will  receive  an  addendum  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
correcting  that  omission. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and  I 
am  proud  to  point  this  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
was,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
first  jurisdiction  under  the  American 
flag  to  establish  through  legislation  a 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  on  January 
15  of  every  year.  This  was  done  in 
1970.  and  predates  by  several  years 
action  in  any  other  jurisdiction. 

This  is  a  special  holiday  for  Virgin 
Islanders,  for  Martin  Lather  King  is  a 
black  man  who  not  only  led  black 
Americans,  but  who  led  our  country 
clo.ser  to  the  values  we  all  know  are  es- 
sential to  our  success.  And  he  did  this 
at  a  time  when  our  moral  fiber  was 
wearing  thin.  Dr.  King  managed  to 
turn  a  tide  of  frustration  careening 
toward  violence  into  a  peaceful  move- 
ment of  faith,  hope,  and  determina- 
tion.* 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Toledo  Area  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Consortium  was  recently  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Performance  Award 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business. 
The  Toledo  program  which  operates 
under  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act  was  1  of  14  programs  chosen  from 
across  the  country  and  selected  on  a 
regional  basis. 

The  award  recognized  that  the  con- 
sortium activities  in  Toledo  have  been 
characterized  by  an  unusually  commit- 
ted group  of  business,  government  and 
labor  leaders  who  have  made  the  pro- 
gram work  for  local  employers.  One 
important  factor  contributing  to  its 
success  has  been  the  development  of 
good  labor  market  data.  At  the  urging 
of  the  PIC'S  business  members,  the 
consortium  has  conducted  a  labor 
market  survey  for  the  past  3  years. 
Each  year  it  has  had  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse rate  of  70  percent  or  above. 
The  high  degree  of  employer  feedback 
has  enabled  the  consortium  to  keep 
current  with  the  changing  labor 
market  and  spend  its  dollars  training 
for  available  jobs.  The  Toledo  pro- 
gram is  placing  more  people,  the  aver- 
age wage  for  the  workers  has  in- 
creased and  the  program's  costs  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  a  third.  The 
local  business  community  and  consor- 
tium have  also  collaborated  on  other 
efforts  to  create  jobs.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  Toledo  Alive  marketing 
campaign,  which  is  aimed  at  bringing 
new  business  into  the  area. 

The  Toledo  program  is  justifiably 
deserving  of  the  NAB  award  and  its 
significant  record  is  certain  to  contin- 
ue under  the  new  JTPA  format.  The 
leadership  and  commitment  of  local 
people  have  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  our 
region.  It  is  only  fitting  that  they  be 
duly  recognized.* 


GLENDALE  REPUBLICAN 
ASSEMBLY-50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
9  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  26,  1983  the  Glendale  Repub- 
lican Assembly  will  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary  as  an  organized  group  of 
concerned,  enlightened,  and  energetic 
citizens. 

The  honored  guests  at  this  special 
golden  anniversary  celebration  will  be 
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has  meant  to  me.  the  commu- 

our  Nation.  I  commend  it  to 

colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

;s  on  this  most  memorable  of 
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be  charged  with  recommending  new- 
public  and  private  sector  initiatives  to 
assist  women  business  owners  with 
procurement,  credit,  and  manage- 
ment.» 


BUSINESSWOMEN'S 
WEEK 


GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 


T  lursday,  October  20,  1983 

]  "ERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,   this 
•e    are    celebrating    National 
Businesswomen's   Week.   For   over   50 
have  .set  aside  the  third  week 
Octdber  to   honor  American  busi- 
t'oi  len  and  the  contributions  they 
m  Lde  to  the  economic,  civic,  and 
advancement  of  our  Nation, 
s  a  time  for  us  to  take  stock 
of  the  strides  women  have 
the  business  world,  but  how- 
have  yet  to  go.  In  1982  women 
nefcirly  28  percent  of  all  managers 
administrators— certainly  a  signifi- 
lement  over  the  situation 
when  they  were  about  16  per- 
bad  news  in  that  the  median 
income   of   these   women   was 
compared  to  $507  for  male 
and  administrators, 
mination    persists   in   our   Na- 
1  loard   rooms  and  m  our  class 
Young  businesswomen  are  still 
channeled  into  traditional  fields 
from  more  lucrative  fields 
financial   management.   And 
are  still  denied  the  capital  and 
t  hey  need  to  establish  their  own 
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busines  ses. 

Wom  ;n  in  business  need  our  support 
and  ou  •  encouragement.  We  especially 
need  t<  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
our  en  ative  and  enterprising  women 
busine:  s  owners.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsor  the  National  Com- 
missior  on  Women's  Business  Owner- 
ship. 1  his  bipartisan  commission  will 


GRASSROOTS  PLANNING  IN  A 
GLOBAL  PERSPECTIVE 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  students  of  Government 
have  observed  that  national  economic 
policy  is  the  only  significant  organized 
activity  in  our  society  where  purpose- 
ful planning  ahead  is  considered  to  be 
undesirable,  if  not  irrational.  County 
and  municipal  governments  routinely 
direct  local  planning  commissions  to 
plan  ahead.  Corporations  engage  in 
planning.  The  Pentagon  plans  ahead. 
Yet  major  issues  in  an  individual's  life, 
as  well  as  national  life,  such  as  jobs  or 
unemployment,  technological  change, 
major  shifts  in  production  from  one 
region  to  another,  whole  communities 
going  out  of  business,  and  so  forth,  are 
permitted  to  emerge,  ripen,  sometimes 
deepen  and  other  times  fade  away 
without  the  exercise  of  foresight, 
choice,  deliberation,  and  decision. 

Dr.  Bertram  Gross,  distinguished 
professor  emeritus  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  has  devoted  his  pro- 
fessional life  as  an  urban  planner  and 
economist  to  the  values  of  public  plan- 
ning. The  architect  of  the  full  employ- 
ment bill  of  1945  and  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  and  a  principal  consultant 
on  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1978.  Dr.  Gross  cur- 
rently is  engaged  in  drafting  a  new- 
program  of  locaK  regional  and  nation- 
al economic  planning. 

Earlier  this  year  as  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies'  Federal  budget 
project,  supported  by  60  Members  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Gross  prepared  a  paper 
on  a  framework  for  economic  plan- 
ning. I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  excerpts  from 
that  paper.  "Grassroots  Planning  in  a 
Global  Perspective.  " 

Grassroots  Planning  in  a  Global 
Perspective 
(By  Bertram  Gros.s) 
To  escape  the  Carter-Reagan  depression. 
America  needs  an  emergency  package  for  8 
million  more  jobs  with  a  shorter  work  year, 
and  pubUc  interest   planning  for  the  pur- 
chasing and  political  power  to  make  a  reali- 
ty of  the  oft-declared  right  to  earn  a  living. 
This  would  be  the  best  way  to  use  the 
interwoven  public,  nonprofit  and  profitseek- 
ing  sectors  in  supplying  the  goods,  .services, 
fulfilling  work,  good  wages  and  voluntary 
leisure  needed  by  the  American  people. 

Otherwise  we  face  a  new  bill  of  frights: 
more  people  replaced  by  machinery,  re- 
newed inflation,  more  crime,  racist,  sexist 
and  anti-semitic  scapegoating  and  an  under- 
mining of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Thus  can  a 
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country  drift— despite  democractic  tradi- 
tions and  institutions— toward  -apple-pie 
authoritarianism  "  or  -friendly  fascism.  ' 

depression  an  OUTCOME  OF  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE 
PLANNING 

Under  Reagan  and  Carter  (who  first  vio- 
lated the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Act  of  1978), 
a  quarreling  minority  of  deep  thinkers 
among  the  corporate  rich  have  carried  out 
clever  short-term  plans  to  enlarge  their  spe- 
cial privileges.  This  ha.s  been  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  As  a 
result,  two  thirds  of  the  nation  are  over- 
taxed, underpaid,  underemployed  and  inse- 
cure. 

In  turn,  the  truly  rich  are  undertaxed. 
oversubsidized  and  overpampered  by  feder- 
al, stale  and  local  hand-outs.  Because  their 
greed  has  undermined  the  mass  purchasing 
power  on  which  capitalist  profitability  is 
largely  based,  they  too  are  insecure.  With 
good  reason!  With  the  help  of  the  I.M.F. 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  they  have 
pushed  the  world  economy  to  the  brink. 


AN  8  MILLION  JOB  PACKAGE 

A  genuine  job  program  has  to  go  beyond 
the  current  ABC's  (aspirins,  bandaids,  and 
camouflage).  It  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single 
effort.  Nor  can  it  be  based  on  the  burle.sque 
budgeting  of  Stockman's  T.O.M.B.  Whether 
offered  in  an  omnibus  bill  or  in  .separate 
measures,  it  should  provide  for  action  on  at 
least  7  fronts; 

1.  Bring  interest  rates  down  to  their  1976 
levels:  9  percent  insured  mortgages,  7  per- 
cent prime  rate.  6  percent  federal  discount 
rate  and  5  percent  3-month  Treasury  bills. 
This  will  produce  more  jobs  in  housing, 
autos  and  consumer  durables.  By  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  dollars  in  foreign  markets, 
it  will  stimulate  exports  more  than  wage 
give-backs  and  do  more  than  -protection- 
ism -  and  domestic  content  rules  to  protect 
domestic  production. 

2.  Impose  public  interest  conditions  on  all 
new  handouts  to  the  I.M.F.,  the  banks  and 
the  large  corporations.  The  condition  on  the 
Reagan-Regan  I.M.F.  deal  should  be  rever- 
sal of  past  austerity  policies  imposed  on 
Third  World  countries.  OnVv  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  these  countries  will  allow 
them  to  escape  the  Dept  Trap  and  us  the 
Debt  Crash. 

3.  Enact  emergency  credit  conservation  to 
provide  a  .sound  monetary  policy  instead  of 
either  -tight  "  or  -loose-'  money.  Restricting 
lines  of  credit  for  unfriendly  mergers,  real 
estate  speculation  and  commodity  specula- 
tion will  make  more  funds  available  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  in  general— and  particular- 
ly for  small  business. 

4.  Maintain  the  coming  income  tax  cut. 
but  restructure  it  to  provide  major  relief  to 
the  lower  and  middle  income  groups.  This 
will  raise  consumer  ability  to  buy  and 
invest.  It  will  contribute  not  only  to  con- 
sumer-led recovery  but  to  the  market 
strength  required  for  new  investment  in 
productive  capacities. 

5.  Start  a  $45  billion  program  of  highly 
useful  services  and  works  to  be  carried  out 
by  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  military 
budget,  projected  tax  expenditures,  or  both. 
The  initial  emphasis  should  be  on  .service 
work  (day  care  centers,  re-education  of 
street  and  corporate  lawbreakers,  massive 
employee  training  and  education)  and 
repair  work  (bridges,  roads,  sewage  systems, 
waterworks,  weatherization,  etc.).  At  the 
same  time,  cities  and  counties  should  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  on  expanding  the 
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nation's  neglected  infrastructure  of  public 
works.  Every  100  jobs  directly  created  will 
result  in  other  indirect  jobs,  while  both  to- 
gether will  help  restore  the  disposable  real 
income  required  to  bolster  private  produc- 
tion and  investment. 

6.  Use  unemployment  insurance  to  provide 
benefits  for  employees  of  companies  that 
reduce  the  number  of  working  days  per 
week  instead  of  laying  off  workers.  It  could 
also  be  used  to  hire  back  people  already  ter- 
minated. This  kind  of  work  sharing  would 
get  people  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  less 
hours'  of  paid  work  with  no  serious  reduc- 
tion, if  any,  in  total  pay.  It  w-ould  pave  the 
way  toward  longer-range  action  on  Rep. 
Conyers'  measure  to  reduce  the  average 
work  week  to  32  hours,  lengthen  paid  vaca- 
tions and  abolish  compulsory  overtime. 

7.  Provide  emergency  help  for  people  most 
hurt  or  seriously  threatened  by  the  depres- 
sion. This  means  a  combination  of  morato- 
ria,  refinancing,  work  or  direct  payments  to 
cope  with  mortgage  foreclosures,  evictions, 
utility  cutoffs,  lapsed  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  health  insurance,  and  inad- 
equate provisions  for  those  unable  to  work. 

By  helping  prevent  new  lay-offs  and  pro- 
vide w-ork  for  people  already  laid  off  and  for 
newcomers  to  the  job  market,  a  package  of 
this  type  could  provide  useful  employment 
at  good  wages  for  8  million  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  out  of  work. 

Properly  costed  and  carried  out,  it  could 
be  done  at  the  same  federal  -fcullay  levels 
currently  projected,  but  with  shifts  in  the 
outlay  structure  and  a  reduction  in  deficits. 
The  major  cost  would  be  a  counterbalancing 
of  special  privilege  planning  by  action  in  the 
public  interest.  .  .  . 


MORAL  COMMITMENT  AS  GUIDE  TO  "ECONOMIC" 
POLICY 

But  if  not  guided  by  moral  principles,  any 
emergency  program  could  run  the  gamut 
from  the  ABC  of  aspirin,  bandaid  and  cam- 
ouflage through  Doublecross  to  Zilch. 

The  first  moral  principle  is  the  right  to 
earn  a  living.  An  early  draft  of  Rep.  Con- 
yers' full  employment  planning  bill  (now- 
being  revised  on  the  basis  of  constructive 
criticism),  states  the  principle  this  way: 

"All  adults  able,  willing  and  eager  to  earn 
or  supplement  a  living  through  paid  work 
have  the  right  to  a  choice  among  opportuni- 
ties for  u.seful,  productive,  fair  and  fulfilling 
employment,  full-  or  part-time,  at  good 
wages. 

"AH  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
(including  the  Federal  Reserve  Board),  shall 
adjust  their  plans,  budgets,  programs,  poli- 
cies, projects  and  procedures  to  contribute 
to  the  creation  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tions under  which  all  adults  may  freely  ex- 
ercise this  right." 

When  public  and  private  planning  is 
guided  by  this  right  (the  first  in  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  1944  Economic  Bill  of  Rights),  it 
will  be  possible  to  act  more  effectively  on 
the  others:  a  decent  living  for  farmers,  busi- 
ness protection  from  monopoly,  a  decent 
home  for  every  family,  adequate  medical 
care,  economic  security,  and  good  education. 

In  turn,  these  blend  into  the  rights  and 
liberties  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
articles  2.  55  and  56  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
International  Covenants  on  Economic. 
Social,  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  U.S. 
civil  rights  legislation. 

To  bring  all  these  commitments  together, 
we  should  sweep  aside  the  pretense  that 
macro-  or  micro-public  policy  is  a  monopoly 
of  economists.  To  help  do  this,  we  need  to 
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put  our  minds  together— as  provided  in  the 
Conyers  bill  draft— in  writing  a  new  Bill  of 
Economic,  Social.  Cultural  and  Political 
Rights. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  PROFIT  RATES 

A  fuller  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  of 
course,  would  have  economic  implications: 
Greater  bargaining  power  by  organized 
labor  and  individual  employees,  a  major  re- 
duction in  substandard  wages  and  working 
conditions,  major  increases  in  market 
demand  through  higher  disposable  income 
of  the  poor  and  middle-incomers,  both  work- 
ing and  now  un-  or  underemployed,  declines 
in  profit  margins,  profit  rales,  unearned 
profits  and  profiteering,  and  belter  opportu- 
nities for  profit-seeking  enterprises  to  earn 
stabler  and  larger  long-term  total  profits 
through  more  output  and  sales. 

Many  corporate  lenders,  of  course,  have 
great  difficulty  in  reconciling  (i;  their  drive 
to  maximize  short-term  profit  rates  by  cut- 
ting real  wages  and  raising  prices  with  (2) 
their  longer-term  interest  in  rising  market 
demand,  which  requires  good  wages  and  low 
prices. 

Apart  from  a  few  "enlightened  capital- 
ists"', they  cannot  handle  this  contradiction 
by  themselves.  They  need  the  constraints  or 
guidelines  imposed  by  public  interest  plan- 
ning for  the  right  to  earn  a  living  .  .  . 

STARTING  POINT  PUBLIC  INTEREST  GOALS 

As  a  guide  to  immediate  and  longer-term 
action,  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Act  of  1978 
set  a  1984  goal  of  bringing  official  unem- 
ployment down  to  4  percent  or  less  and  the 
annual  inflation  rale  to  3  percent.  Although 
evaded  by  Carter,  ignored  by  Reagan  and 
forgotten  by  some  Hawkins-Humphrey  sup- 
porters, these  goals  must  be  reaffirmed  for 
the  coming  years. 

They  should  also  be  supplemented  by 
such  other  goals  as:  Bringing  Black  unem- 
ployment down  to  the  White  level,  raising 
the  number  of  employed  people  to  at  least 
120  million,  reducing  the  average  work  week 
from  the  present  35  to  32  and  then  to  30 
(and  manufacturing  from  the  present  39  to 
35)  with  no  real  loss  in  annual  pay,  gradual- 
ly increasing  paid  vacations  to  the  Western 
European  level  of  5  or  6  weeks  a  year,  pro- 
viding much  more  "part-time""  w-ork.  with 
fringe  benefits,  for  teenagers,  women  and 
older  people,  bringing  labor  productivity  per 
hour  (properly  measured)  up  to  al  least  2 
percent  growth  a  year,  and  raising  real  GNP 
growth  to  an  average  of  3-4  percent  a  year. 

But  such  goals  cannot  mean  enough  if 
they  float  in  the  air  like  clouds  or  rainbows 
w-ithout  ever  touching  the  ground. 

They  should  be  used  as  starting  points  for 
public  debate  in  formulating  a  balance  set 
of  goals  by— not  just  for— the  people  in 
America's  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  agri- 
cultural areas. 

«  •  •  •  * 

Instead  of  automatic  entitlements  for  the 
largest  corporations,  the  Conyers  bill  draft 
suggests  conditional  incentives  for  all  profit 
seeking  enterprises,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  small  business.  But  the  private  sector 
also  includes  (1)  organized  labor.  (2)  volun- 
tary organizations.  (3)  cooperatives,  and  (4) 
the  unemployed.  Each  of  these  have  major 
roles  to  play  in  any  truly  democratic  plan- 
ning process. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  feds  alone,  the 
Conyers  bill  draft  envisions  an  active  role 
for  towns,  cities,  counties  and  states  in:  as- 
sessing unmet  needs,  surveying  available 
labor  resources,  formulating  their  own  goals 
for  meeting  needs  through  belter  u.se  of 
available    labor    (using    national    goals    as 
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starting  points),  developing  reservoirs  of  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  and  public  works  and  serv- 
ices, and  moving  ahead  with  high  priority 
action  projects. 

Participation  in  these  activities  should  not 
be  limited  to  local  power  structures. 
Through  better  community  communication, 
local  future  assemblies  and  neighborhood 
activism,  these  activities  should  be  opened 
to  the  many  people  who  now  feel  excluded 
from— or  misrepresented  by— city  halls  and 
state  governments. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  A  GENUINELY 
NEW  FEDERALISM 

The  term  "federalism"  can  easily  be  mis- 
used to  disguise  a  return  to  old-time  "States 
Rights"  or  the  new  feudalism  in  Reagan"s 
old  proposals  to  dismantle  vital  federal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  genuinely  new  federalism  would  provide 
federal  support  to  broaden  the  perspectives 
of  the  planning  and  development  agencies 
In  every  state  and  the  some  4.000  planning 
boards  or  commissions  In  towns,  cities  and 
counties.  Many  such  agencies  now-  seem  to 
see  no  role  for  themselves  except  competi- 
tive tax  abatements  to  lure  companies  from 
other  areas.  Only  a  few-  have  yet  tried  to 
assess  unmet  needs,  establish  employment 
or  re-employment  goals  and  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  formulation  of  national  plans 
and  policies. 

With  local  and  state  agencies  displaying 
more  Initiatives,  the  Federal  government 
must  face  up  to  the  task  of  -aggregating" 
local  plans  and  proposals.  This  could  be 
even  more  important  than  -disaggregating" 
national  goals  for  employment,  productivity 
and  GNP. 

More  specifically,  the  federal  government 
should  rise  to  the  task  of  taking  emergency 
action  when  needed  (as  referred  to  earlier), 
developing  a  national  reservoir  of  private, 
nonprofit  and  public  works  and  services, 
moving  ahead  on  such  high  priority  as  a 
modern  mass  transportation  system,  the  re- 
habilitation of  run-down  housing  stock, 
weatherization.  the  cleanup  of  urban  filth, 
new  recycling  industries,  the  abolition  of 
functional  illiteracy  and  innumeracy,  a  mas- 
sive expansion  of  high-grade  day  care  cen- 
ters, more  adequate  health  promotion  and 
medical  services,  etc..  creating  national,  re- 
gional and  local  development  banks  to  help 
channel  private  and  public  pension  funds 
Into  productive  investments,  financing  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth  by  a 
return  to  progressive  income  and  inherit- 
ance taxes,  providing  public  interest  condi- 
tions for  tax  expenditures,  and  reducing  ex- 
cessive military  outlays,  and  developing  cou- 
rageous anti-inflation  policies  (including 
standby  price  restraints  and  income  poli- 
cies) to  prevent  future  growth  from  leading 
again  to  inflationary  price  increases. 

The  privileged  planners  behind  the 
Reagan  administration  have  proved  that  in- 
flation can  be  temporarily  reduced  by  roll- 
ing the  business  cycle  into  a  depression.  It 
remains  for  others  to  prove  that  we  can 
move  from  depression  toward  full  employ- 
ment without  returning  to  destructive  infla- 
tion. 

BOTTOM-LINE— NOT  BURLESQUE— BUDGETING 

Present  federal  budgeting  is  a  farce. 
Grown  men  (and  a  few  women)  play  solemn 
numbers  games  on  the  pretense  that  federal 
revenues,  outlays  and  debt  can  be  deter- 
mined without  reference  to  the  country's 
total  structure  of  income,  expenditures  and 
debt.  Neither  T.O.M.B.  nor  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  have  yet  tried  to  catch  up 
with  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
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AUreC.    Tennvson    wrote     his    first     USELESS  VERSUS  USEFUL    and  broadcasts  the  right  of  self-deter- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PAUL  KAHN 


technically,  the  National  Production 
ment  Budget  (as  outlined  in  the 
yers  bill  draft)  would  also  pro- 
Accompanying  any  dollar  outlay 
cj-eation  with  the  net  cost  of  such 
er  accounting  for  the  indirect  em- 
effect,    the    additional    revenue 
rom    increased    employment,    and 
pehditures  saved  by  decreased  trans- 
nisnts  to  the  unemployed,  a  capital 
the  federal  government,  an  asset 
)  inventory,  with  the  encourage- 
comparable  efforts  by  slate  and 
a  zero-based  budgetary 
every  major  missile  system,  esti- 
the  direct  and  indirect  impact  of 
t  and  off-budget  outlays  op  each 
1  congressional  district,  and  more 
data  on  the  broader  outcomes  or 
(benefits  and  ■disbenefits")  of 
or  program. 

PATORY  DEMOCRACY  AND  POLITICAL 
COORDINATION 

new  Information  Society,  finally. 

a    nation-wide    system    of    more 

reliable  social,  econoisic.  cultural 

I  ical  indicators.  These  can  provide  a 

factual  basis  for  democratic  plan- 

bu4geting  and  implementation  and  for 

informed  debate  throughout  the 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Paul  Kahn.  the  Gateways 
Hospital  Mens  Club  1983  Man  of  the 
Year.  Mr.  Kahn  is  a  note(3  philanthro- 
pist in  southern  California  who  repre- 
sents the  essence  of  charity  by  virtue 
of  his  significant  contributions  to.  and 
his  involvement  in  many  worthwhile 
causes.  He  is  dedicated  to  helping 
those  less  fortunate,  and  does  so  in  a 
manner  which  can  serve  as  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  all. 

Paul  Kahn  will  be  honored  by 
friends,  associates,  and  community 
leaders  at  the  clubs  annual  Heal-A- 
Mind  Ball  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday,  October  30. 
In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the 
man  of  the  year  award  to  Mr.  Kahn. 
the  event  also  will  highlight  the  orga- 
nization's fundraising  campaign  for 
the  Gateways  Hospital  and  Mental 
Health  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation  which  Paul 
Kahn  will  receive  reads  as  follows: 

For  singular  embodyment  of  human  com- 
passion and  charity,  and  for  most  exempla- 
ry leadership  in  all  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Gateways  Hospital  and  Mental  Health 
Center  that  have  helped  to  assure  that  the 
emotionally  disturbed  have  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  their  potentials  as  human  beings. 

It  is  clear  that  Paul  Kahn  is  deserv- 
ing of  this  award  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  our  community.  I  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  future.* 
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people  seek  coordination  of  private 

ic  planning  through  more  hicrar- 

.  top-down  elitism  or  high 

approaches  to  moral,  social  and 

issues.  Some  warn  against  partici- 

d^mocracy.  As  in  a  famous  Trilateral 

on  report,  they  urge  us  to  .save  de- 

by  having  less  of  it.  This  is  the 

path  to  the  soft  despotism  of  a  ma- 

e  corporate  state.    .  .  . 

t.    unfortunately,   there   is   not 
good    planning    to   coordinate.    To 
'  special  privilege  planners  together 
principle  of  old  and  new  corpora- 
invite  further  chaos, 
when  more  people  and  groups  get 
act.   coordination    becomes   more 
nore  challenging  and— let   us  face 
difficult.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
annointed    superiors    than    having 
norance    counterbalanced    by    the 
jf  the  non-experts, 
rocess  of  countervailing  power  can 
educed  to  some  simplistic  organiza- 
or  flow  chart.  Democratic  coordi- 
•an  come  only  through  the  demo- 
rocesses    of    open    and    widespread 
ication.  serious  factfinding.  coUec- 
iation  and  bargaining,  accountable 
ralive     action,     political     activism 
imately— political  decisionmaking.* 


A.  JOHN  WARD  HONORED  BY 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening,  October  23.  1983,  at 
the  Hi  Hat  in  Bayonne.  a  dedicated 
citizen  of  that  community  will  receive 
the  coveted  Boy  Scout  of  America  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen's  Award. 

The  recipient,  A.  John  Ward,  assist- 
ant administrator  at  Bayonne  Hospi- 
tal, has  provided  a  lifetime  of  contri- 
butions to  the  county  of  Hudson.  His 
career  is  an  illustrious  one.  raising 
funds  and  performing  services  for 
many  community  causes  touching  tens 
of  thousands  of  people. 

The  award  has  been  announced  by 
John  E.  Januszewski,  committee  chair- 
man of  the  Bayonne  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

A.  John  Ward,  fresh  out  of  New 
York  University  with  a  business  man- 
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agement  degree,  entered  the  Army  as 
a  private  in  1942.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  4  years  later  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  returned  to  New  York 
University  and  received  his  masters 
degree  in  1949.  He  remained  in  the 
Army  Reserves  until  retirement  in 
1968,  then  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

The  embodiment  of  the  adage  "to 
get  the  job  done,  give  it  to  a  busy 
man,"  Ward  has  contributed  to  the 
Bayonne  Kiwanis  Club,  the  United 
Way  of  Hudson  County,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews, 
which  presented  him  with  the  Broth- 
erhood Award  in  1970,  and  the  Ba- 
yonne Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
His  affair  with  scouting  began  as  a 
parent  member  of  the  Our  Lady  Star 
of  the  Sea.  Cub  Scout  pack  and  Boy 
Scout  troop  20.  then  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board.  His  talents  have 
contributed  to  the  Scout  advisory 
council,  the  endowment  committee, 
the  nominating  committee,  and  the 
Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting.  In 
1967  he  was  presented  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Award,  followed  in  1978  by  the 
cherished  Silver  Beaver  Award. 

Ward  is  assistant  administrator  at 
Bayonne  Hospital,  having  joined  the 
staff  there  in  1965.  He  is  also  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Bayonne  Parking  Au- 
thority. His  community  activities  em- 
brace membership  on  the  board  of  the 
YMCA,  the  advisory  committee  of  Ba- 
yonne headstart  health  services  and 
the  Bayonne  Hospital  Foundation.  He 
is  a  past  president  and  charter 
member  o"^  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.  He  had  served  on  the 
Bayonne  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Bayonne  Economic  Opportunity  Foun- 
dation. 

Ward  is  married  to  the  former 
Regina  O'Leary.  The  couple  have  five 
children.  Mrs.  Denise  Wade.  Mrs. 
Eileen  O'Brien.  Mrs.  Edna  Pay,  A. 
John.  Jr.,  and  James.  Seven  grandchil- 
dren also  play  a  big  role  in  the  Ward 
family  album. 

Announcement  of  the  choice  of 
Ward  for  the  Scouting  Council's  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  Award  was  greeted 
with  universal  approval  from  all  seg- 
ments and  sectors  of  the  community. 

I  commend  the  committee's  choice 
of  A.  John  Ward  for  this  coveted 
honor,  as  it  reflects  not  only  his  indi- 
vidual involvement,  but  indeed  reflects 
the  spirit  of  dedication  of  all  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Bayonne.  They 
possess  a  true  spirit  of  dedication  and 
commitment.  They  are  fiercely  proud. 
They  are  hard  working,  industrious, 
and  God-fearing.  They  reflect  a  spirit 
of  neighbor  helping  neighbor,  much 
like  in  the  early  days  of  our  Nation. 
They  stress  the  scholastic,  intellectual, 
and  physical  development  of  their 
youth,  and  how  wise  they  are.  for  his- 
tory has  it  that: 
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Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  his  first 
volume  at  18. 

Alexander  was  a  mere  youth  when 
he  rolled  back  the  Asiatic  armies  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  European 
civilization  almost  at  its  birth. 

Napoleon  had  conquered  Italy  at  25. 

Byron.  Raphael,  and  Poe  died  at  37 
after  writing  their  names  among  the 
world's  immortals. 

Newton  made  some  of  his  greatest 
discoveries  before  he  was  25. 

It  is  said  that  no  English  poet  ever 
equaled  Chatterton  at  21. 

Victor  Hugo  wrote  a  tragedy  at  15. 
Many  of  the  world's  greatest  geniuses 
never  saw  40  years. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  work 
and  the  involvement  with  community 
groups.  A.  John  Ward  is  a  protector  of 
nature  and  all  things  beautiful.  Indeed 
he  believes  in  the  observation  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  wrote: 

Beauty  is  God's  handwriting.  Welcome  it 
in  every  fair  face,  every  fair  sky.  every  fair 
flower. 

A.  John  Ward  believes  each  day  to 
be  a  fresh  start  and  a  promise  of  un- 
touched opportunity  to  serve  God  and 
man.  He  partakes  in  the  exciting  ad- 
venture in  living  365  days  a  year. 

He  believes  in  the  advice  given  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  message  contained 
in  "Gifts  That  Endure": 

The  Gift  of  Praise— Appropriate  men- 
lion— right  in  front  of  the  other  fellow— of 
superior  qualities  or  of  jobs  or  deeds  well 
done. 

The  Gift  of  Consideration— Putting  your- 
self in  the  other  fellow's  shoes,  thus  proving 
your  genuine  understanding  of  his  side  of 
the  case. 

The  Gift  of  Gratitute— Never  forgetting 
to  .say  'Thank  you  "—and  never  failing  to 
mean  it. 

The  Gift  of  Inspiration— Plant  seeds  of 
courage  and  action  in  the  other  fellows 
heart.  Help  him  to  strive  for  greater  accom- 
plishment and  lasting  satisfaction. 

To  A.  John  Ward  and  those  who  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  duplicating  his 
efforts,  to  help  youth  develop  to  their 
fullest  potential,  I  urge  that  you 
always  remember  the  words  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  wrote: 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth,  and 
the  world  must  wait  and  see;  for  every  man 
in  an  honored  place,  is  a  boy  that  used  to 
be. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join 
in  the  salute  to  A.  John  Ward  and 
commend  him  for  working  with  and 
for  young  people,  who  are  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  build  mutual  under- 
standing to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world:  and  to  promote  peace,  by  devel- 
oping cooperation  and  building  bridges 
of  friendship,  tolerance,  and  under- 
staifding. 

Indeed,  his  work  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  helping  our  Nation  be  pre- 
pared.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

USELESS  VERSUS  USEFUL 

COVERT       AID       IN       CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
has  been  asked  to  consider  two  com- 
peting programs  for  covert  intelligence 
operations  in  Central  America.  The 
first— presented  in  the  form  of  the 
Boland  amendment  and  outlined  earli- 
er in  the  House-approved  H.R.  2760— is 
termed  "interdiction  assistance  "  and  is 
really  not  covert  at  all.  The  other,  as 
supported  by  the  President  and  con- 
tained in  the  Robinson  amendment, 
represents  much  of  what  is  unaccept- 
able about  traditional  covert  activities 
associated  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  United  States. 

Basically,  this  debate  has  once  again 
lowered  to  a  discussion  between  those 
who  forever  want  covert  actions  strick- 
en from  our  foreign  policy  options  and 
those  that  believe  that  the  "old  style" 
covert  intelligence  must  be  asserted  to 
achieve  success  in  certain  foreign  situ- 
ations. I  submit  that  neither  of  these 
assertions  is  correct. 

Covert  intelligence  is  an  essential 
tool  of  our  foreign  policy  but  only 
when  it  is  used  within  proper  limits. 
Congress  cannot  ever  again  permit  the 
freedom  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which  allowed  past  covert  dis- 
asters to  occur.  Unquestionably,  these 
unwarranted  intrusions  have  done 
more  to  tarnish  the  American  reputa- 
tion in  the  Third  World.  Yes.  covert 
activity  can  be  an  effective  arm  of  our 
national  security  efforts,  as  long  as 
discretion  is  used  in  its  application  and 
extent. 

The  two  opposing  proposals  present- 
ed today,  however,  do  not  represent  an 
application  of  acceptable  covert  activi- 
ty. The  interdiction  assistance  pro- 
posed by  the  Boland  amendment  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  other  body, 
and  well  should  it  not  be.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  a  plan  to  give  $50  million  in 
aid  to  armies  who  have  little  or  no 
training  is  at  best  questionable.  To 
hope  further,  that  this  plan  will  lake 
the  place  of  a  coordinated  and  con- 
trolled covert  action  to  halt  the  spread 
of  arms  shipments  and  general  subver- 
sion throughout  Central  America  is 
even  more  open  to  question.  The  exist- 
ence of  illegal  arms  shipments  and 
Cuban/Soviet  interference  in  this 
region  has,  by  now,  been  well  docu- 
mented. A  mere  $50  million  will  not 
help  improve  the  unequipped  and  un- 
dertrained  local  armies  to  terminate 
this  threat. 

On  the  other  hand,  present  CIA  pro- 
grams in  Nicaragua  go  beyond  what 
should  be  acceptable  from  a  Nation 
which  proudly  calls  itself  a  democracy 
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and  broadcasts  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
Clearly,  our  current  actions  are  not 
simply  intended  to  halt  illegal  arms 
shipments  but  have  extended  to  at- 
tacks on  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
itself.  The  direct  participation  of  the 
CIA  in  attempts  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista  government,  in  this  case,  is  not 
a  proper  function  of  our  covert  or  for- 
eign policy,  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  disagree  with  the  policies  of  that 
government. 

In  this  instance,  covert  activities  can 
be  used  to  prevent  arms  shipments 
which  are  in  themselves  covert.  It  is 
extremely  unfortunate  that  the  oppos- 
ing sides  in  this  latest  controversy 
have  not  chosen  to  compromise;  such 
an  agreement  would  serve  our  own  na- 
tional security  concerns  more  effec- 
tively.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 


'HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  Mr.  Bandows  open 
letter  to  the  New  Yorker  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue  of  Inquiry 
magazine. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  New  Yorker 
(By  Doug  Bandow) 

As  Michael  Kinsley  of  the  New  Republic 
puts  it.  more  people  want  to  write  about  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (LOST)  than  read 
about  it.  But  since  I  spent  much  of  my  brief 
stint  in  government  working  on  it.  I  am  one 
of  the  few  people  who  happen  to  like  read- 
ing about  it.  So  when  the  New  Yorker  ran 
William  Wertenbakers  30.000-word,  two- 
part  series  on  LOST  in  the  August  1  and 
August  8  issues.  I  jumped  in.  Kinsley  is 
right,  though.  Inside  every  LOST  reader  is  a 
LOST  writer. 

You  see.  Id  love  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
New  Yorker  about  how  the  article  misses 
the  boat,  so  to  speak.  But  the  New  Yorker 
doesn't  run  letters.  So  the  best  I  can  do  is 
pretend  this  column  is  a  letter  to  that  publi- 
cation. 

The  221-page  LOST,  for  those  of  you 
who've  gotten  this  far  in  life  without  run- 
ning into  it.  covers  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  u.se  of  the  oceans— navigation,  marine 
research,  pollution,  and  seabed  mining, 
among  others.  It  creates  the  International 
Seabed  Authority,  which  Wertenbaker 
blandly  describes  as  "the  first  cooperative 
international  venture  in  developing,  manag- 
ing, regulating,  and  producing  resources" 
from  the  ocean  floor.  That  "cooperative 
international  venture"  really  is  an  inde- 
pendent international  government,  bank- 
rolled by  the  West  and  ruled  by  an  unre- 
strained and  highly  politicized  Third  World 
majority,  whose  stated  goal  is  to  restrict  pri- 
vate .seabed  mineral  development  and  redis- 
tribute wealth  from  Western  taxpayers  to 
favored  foreign  governments. 

There  are  lots  of  points  in  the  New 
Yorker  piece  that  I  could  quibble  with— it  is 
flat  wrong,   for  example,   to  say   that   the 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  their 
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with  a  formal   presentation  and  reception 
Sunday   afternoon   in  City  Hall.  Over  150 
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es  is  guaranteed  a  seat  on  the 
s  government  body,  the  Council, 
is  guaranteed  for  the  nation  that 
the    most    minerals,    but    that 
rtiight   end  up  being  Japan  or  the 
ujiion.)  There  are  other  issues  too. 
negotiating    proce-ss   at    the   final 
ference  session  last  year,  where 
'  goes  badly  awry, 
disturbing,      though,      especially 
a  writer  whom  I've  talked  with 
is  the  lack  of  critical  analysis  of 
of  treaty  proponents.  For  exam- 
Werlenbaker  devotes  one  sentence  to 
argufients  of  James  Malone.  the  Ameri- 
to    the    conference,    and 
pa^graphs  to  remarks  by  former  Am- 
Elliot    Richardson   attacking   Ma- 
pokition.  Nowhere  does  a  fair  critique 
Richai  dsons  assertions  appear. 
Werteiibaker  also  cites,  with  apparent  ap- 
unsubstantiated  charge  of  West- 
for  relying  on  the  doctrine  of 
3f  the  seas.  Yet  he  enthusiastically 
e  Australian  ambassador  extolling 
V  for  being  "fairer"  to  the  poorer 
without    mentioning    Australia's 
;  and  truly  hypocritical  manipula- 
fjrecisely  these  countries  to  protect 
e  "onomic  interests. 
r  lore  irritating  is  the  constant  cele- 
3f    the    global    ideology    of    Third 
ilers,  without  even  acknowledging 
an  ideology.  Wertenbaker  calls  the 
a   forum   to   right    the   wrongs 
he  developing  countries  "  and  'a  co- 
world  project."  and  writes  of  "a 
common  heritage  of  mankind." 
World's    political    lobby,    the 
f  77. "  is  merely  "the  most  interest- 
influential    group   in   the   confer- 
contrast.  those  nations  opposing 
y.  such  as  the  United  Slates  and 
ritain.    have    "ideological    reserva- 
Ifcdeed.    ideologoy  had  been  success- 
luded   from   the   conference  since 
da.vs  .  .  .  but  the  Reagan  adminis- 
ippeared    intent   on    reintroducing 
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had  "the  reputation  at  the  conference  of 
being  the  least  Intransigent  of  the  industrial 
countries.  "  Wonderful.  His  successors,  how- 
ever, opponents  of  the  treaty,  were  "ideolo- 
gues."  "extrerne  conservatives.  "  and  "ultra- 
conservatives.'  (Apparently,  liberals  like  the 
New  Republic  and  Senator  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii,  who  urged  Reagan  not  to  sign 
LOST,  were  honorary  reactionaries.  Flawed 
as  the  article  is.  it  offers  an  entertaining 
look  at  the  unreal  world  of  the  UN.  Werten- 
baker reports  that  when  the  administration 
announced  it  was  going  to  review  the  treaty 
before  agreeing  to  it,  Keith  Brennan.  Aus- 
tralia's ambassador,  said  that  "a  wave  of 
dismay  has  gone  around  the  world.  "  Bren- 
nan and  his  fellow  diplomats  genuinely  be- 
lieved that  what  dismayed  them  dismayed 
the  world:  in  fact  that  wave  stopped  at  the 
door  of  Australia's  UN  mission. 

Wertenbaker's  pessimistic  assessment  of 
the  future  will  be  proved  wrong  precisely 
because  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  differ- 
ently from  the  LOST  negotiators  he  con- 
sulted. Countries  with  nearly  half  the  GNP 
of  the  world  have  refu.sed  to  sign,  and  major 
countries  that  have  signed,  including  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  made  it  clear 
they  won't  ratify  any  time  soon— and  I 
think  never.  The  International  Seabed  Au- 
thor,ity  may  come  into  existence  on  paper, 
beft  It  will  merely  become  a  monument  to 
/fhe  ability  of  people  to  carry  on  without  a 
new  international  order. • 
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jally.  ideological  conflict,  not  ideology. 

disa  jpeared.  because  the  West  had  con 

IV  p  issue.  The  Reagan  administration 

'ought    back.    The    so-called    New 

nnal   Economic  Order,   which   un- 

1  ,OST  and  entails  a  massive  wealth 

to  Third  World  dictators,  wouldn't 

Third  World  peoples.  Instead,  it 

slj-engthen  the  hold  of  tho.se  who  are 

sponsible  for  their  plight. 

:f>wmption   that   "order,"   whatever 

order,   is   good   appears   again   and 

"he    conference    may    indeed    have 

kind  of  constitutional  convention 

rid  administration  for  the  seabed." 

t  it  does  provide  "the  largest  body 

ional   law  ever  to  be  codified." 

treaty  probably,  will  bring  "order. 

and  certainly.  " 

•  hat  kind  of  order?  Mussolini 
a  certain  kind  of  order  "  to  Italy, 
rezhnev  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
1  treaty  does  not  mean  the  lack  of 
omary  international  law.  built  up 
centuries,  has  showed  amazing  re- 
throughoul  even  the  most  turbulent 
United  Nations  authorities  are  not 
.  prere(luisite  for  order. 
Anotl  er  facet  of  the  article  that  is  par 
ticularl  •  maddening  is  the  celebration  of 
pragma  ism  and  denigration  of  ideology 
Elliot  Richardson.  America's  ambassador 
under  i  barter,  was  a  "creative  "  negotiator 
who  w(  uld  look  for  possible  accommoda- 
tions." [Because  of  him  the  United  States 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  J.  SIL- 
VEIRA  OF  HAWTHORNE.  CALIF. 


October  20,  1983 

City  Hall:  aviation  and  electronics  cen- 
ters for  Northrop;  facilities  for  Hew- 
lett-Packard; a  plant  for  Mattel  toys; 
Hawthorne  Shopping  Mall;  a  post 
office;  and  numerous  modern  housing 
units— show  respect  for  the  growth  po- 
tential and  limitations  of  Hawthorne. 
We  are  proud  of  our  city;  that  we  may 
be  so  proud  is  in  large  part  due  to 
George. 

George  has  also  been  quite  active  in 
community  affairs  in  Hawthorne.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  YMCA  since 
1963  and  was  honored  as  Man  of  the 
Year  in  1968.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Hawthorne  Kiwanis,  of  which  I 
am  a  member;  active  in  the  Masonic 
Lodge;  and  a  long-time  member  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Building 
Officials.  My  wife.  Lee,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  George 
for  many  years,  not  only  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity,  but  in  more  social  and 
philanthropic  efforts  through  our 
work  in  Kiwanis, 

George's  colleagues  will  miss  his  con- 
tributions, but  his  retirement  will 
hopefully  give  him  more  opportunities 
to  pursue  his  love  of  travel.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing  George,  his 
wife  Barbara,  and  their  two  children. 
Lauren  and  Margaret,  all  the  best  in 
their  future  endeavors,* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1956  the  city  of  Hawthorne  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  had  the  serv- 
ices of  George  J.  Silveira  as  building 
superintendent.  Recently,  after  26  re- 
warding years,  George  has  chosen  to 
retire  from  his  position  and  was  hon- 
ored by  his  friends  and  colleagues  at  a 
retirement  dinner  in  Hawthorne  on 
Saturday,  October  15,  1983. 

George  is  a  native  Californian,  born 
in  Vallejo  on  September  8,  1920.  Per- 
haps Vallejo's  vicinity  to  the  water  in- 
fluenced his  decision  to  join  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  where  he  served 
until  1945.  After  the  war,  he  moved  to 
Midland,  Tex.,  where  he  was  self-em- 
ployed as  a  general  contractor  from 
1947  to  1950. 

Returning  to  California,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  city  of  Hawthorne  in  July 
1954,  as  a  construction  inspector.  He 
held  that  position  until  February  1956, 
when  he  was  appointed  building  super- 
intendent. Most  people  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  a  city's  building  su- 
perintendent. When  George  assumed 
this  position,  most  people  agreed  that 
Hawthorne  was  ripe  for  additional 
growth.  But  few  knew,  as  George  does, 
that  growth  should  be  balanced.  An- 
other building  superintendent  may 
have  acted  irresponsibly,  but  not 
George.  The  projects  he  presided 
over— the  construction  of  Hawthorne 
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THE  UPKEEP  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  OUR  PORTS  AND  WA- 
TERWAYS SHOULD  NOT  BE  DE- 
LAYED 


HON.  W.  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  the  House  considered  H.R.  3958, 
the  water  resources  development  ap- 
propriation bill.  During  its  consider- 
ation. Mr.  Edgar  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  some  20  projects  from 
the  bill  because  they  had  not  been  au- 
thorized by  this  body.  I  am  sure  that 
the  "actual  need"  for  these  projects 
cannot  be  questioned  as  all  of  them 
were  included  in  Mr.  Roe's  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  passed  out  of  commit- 
tee with  a  vote  of  49  to  0.  I  believe  my 
colleague  was  attempting  to  stop  these 
greatly  needed  projects  on  a  technical- 
ity question:  The  fact  that  this  body 
cannot  appropriate  funds  before  those 
funds  are  authorized.  The  gentlewom- 
an from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Boggs.  and 
my  collegues.  Messrs.  Breaux  and  Liv- 
ingston, pointed  out  to  us  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  and 
the  Mississippi  River  deep  draft  port 
projects  to  both  Louisiana  and  the 
entire  country.  Further  delays  can 
cause  us  to  lose  both  environmentally 
and  economically.  In  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin,  a  compromise  that  was  put  to- 
gether over  many  years  and  settled  2 
years  ago  may  fall  apart,  threatening 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  their 
homes  and  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment.  Private   landowners  ctjald   also 
move  toward  private  sale  of  their  land 
threatening  thousands  of  acres  of  wil- 
derness   with    development    and    the 
stripping  of  its  resources  as  opposed  to 
preservation.  As  for  the  deepening  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  benefit  can 
be    more    directly    shared    with    the 
entire  Nation  by  the  advantages  pro- 
vided to  the  shipping  and  commerce 
sectors,  as  well  as  the  coal  communi- 
ties through  the  use  of  this  modern-  * 
ized   facility.   These   two   projects,   as 
well  as  those  other  18  projects  are  of 
such  importance  to  the  States  where 
they  are  located  and  our  entire  Nation 
that     they     should     not     face     such 
threats.     Fortunately,     Mr.     Edgar's 
amendment  failed  and  these  projects 
were  approved.  We  cannot,  however, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  procedural 
problem  does  exist  and  it  probably  will 
come    up    again    and    threaten    vital 
projects  in  the  future.  We  must  find  a 
procedure  that  allows  us  to  consider 
these  measures  in  their  correct  order 
(authorization    before    appropriation) 
and  still  allow  us  to  meet  fiscal  year 
deadlines.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
joining   in    the    defeat    of   the    Edgar 
amendment  and  hope  that  this  proce- 
dural   "stumbling   block"   is   someday 
eliminated,     protecting    our    country 
from  unnecessary  lags  in  progress.* 

/  ^^-^-^^ 

lUD  PRESIDENT  HOWARD  D. 
SAMUEL  CALLS  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONTROL  OF  BENZI- 
DINE 
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benzidine  if  they  are  made  under  conditions 
less  stringent  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

He  said  that  the  control  can  take  place 
through  the  fair  labor  provision  of  the 
internationally  recognized  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Lesser  devel- 
oped countries  exporting  benzidine-based 
dyes  and  other  products  into  the  United 
States  include  India.  Egypt.  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Mauritania.  A  number  of  industrialized  na- 
tions also  produce  the  chemical.  A  1973  reg- 
ulation of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  virtually  ended  do- 
mestic U.S.  production  of  the  carcinogen. 

The  Collegium  is  named  a:fter  Bernardino 
Ramazzini.  a  17th  century  physician  of 
Carpi  who  pioneered  occupational  and  envi- 
ronmental medicine.  The  Collegium  met  in 
Carpi  during  the  past  two  days  to  celebrate 
Ramazzinis  350th  anniversary.* 


WALESA,  SOLIDARITY  HONORED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  concern  about  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world,  I  call  to  my 
colleagues  attention  and  submit  for 
the  Record,  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  Division 
of  the  AFL-CIO  calling  for  the  inter- 
national control  of  benzidine. 
The.  statement  follows: 
lUD  President  Howard  D.  Samuel  Calls 
FOR  International  Control  of  Benzidine 
Carpi.  Italy.— Howard  D.  Samuel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indu.strial  Union  Department 
(AFL-CIO).  asked  the  Collegium  Ramazzini. 
an  international  group  of  leading  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  health  scientists 
meeting  here  today,  for  stringent  interna- 
tional control  of  benzidine,  a  chemical 
known  to  cause  bladder  cancer  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Professor  Irving  Selikoff.  Mt.  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine,  president  of  Collegium  Ramaz- 
zini. said  that  the  chemical  continues  to  un- 
necessarily endanger  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  both  industrial  and  lesser  de- 
veloped countries. 

Mr.  Samuel  called  for  the  control  of  do- 
mestic and   imported   products  made  with 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lech  Walesa,  like  Andrei  Sacharov. 
put  his  life  and  the  security  of  his 
family  on  the  line  in  a  moral  confron- 
tation with  an  insensitive  and  totali- 
tarian regime. 

The  Nobel  committee's  decision  to 
award  Walesa  the  1983  Peace  Prize  is  a 
triumph  for  all  working  women  and 
men  who  seek  those  universal  free- 
doms in  life  that  we  in  the  United 
States  too  often  take  for  granted. 

Like  Sacharov,  Walesa  has  inspired 
us  all  with  his  spirit,  his  courage  and 
his  tireless  energy. 

I  join  the  Polish  people  in  their  cele- 
bration. The  Polish  Government,  or 
any  other  government  like  it,  cannot 
dominate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those,  like  Walesa,  who  refuse  to  give 
any  quarter  and  will  risk  all  in  defense 
of  their  beliefs. 

Long  live  Solidarity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIAN  DAVIS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Greensboro 
Watchman.  The  article  recognizes  and 
honors  Mr.  Julian  Davis,  former 
mayor,  town  councilman,  and  out- 
standing citizen  of  Moundville,  Ala., 
which  is  located  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District. 

Julian's  story  is  fascinating  and  very 
special.  Following  is  the  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  newspaper: 

The  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Moundville  honored  Julian  Davis 
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with  a  formal  presentation  and  reception 
Sunday  afternoon  in  City  Hall.  Over  150 
family  members,  friends  and  associates  at- 
tended the  occasion  which  honored  Davis 
for  his  many  years  service  to  the  Town  of 
Moundville  as  former  mayor,  town  council- 
man and  distinguished  citizen. 

In  his  presentation.  Mayor  W.  B.  Chan- 
dler said  he  had  looked  forward  happily  to 
being  able  to  formally  recognize  Davis  for 
his  many  contributions  to  the  Town  of 
Moundville  as  Mayor,  councilman,  business- 
man, church  man.  and  family  man.  He  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  Davis'  unselfish  devotion 
to  good  works  and  said  he  had  never  known 
anyone  who  had  contributed  so  graciously 
in  every  way  to  the  good  of  the  town. 

Mayor  Chandler  presented  Davis  with  a 
plaque  which  bore  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Town  Council  in  recognition  of  meritori- 
ous service  performed  by  Davis. 

It  was  an  emotion-packed  occasion  for 
Davis  who  accepted  the  plaque  and  thanked 
the  many  people  leathered  there  for  their 
presence. 

Following  the  formal  presentation,  guests 
were  invited  to  the  Town  Library  where  re- 
freshments were  served.  Beautiful  and  deli- 
cious hors  d'oeuvres  and  sweets,  coffee  and 
punch  filled  several  tables  in  the  library. 
The  reception  was  planned  and  organized  by 
the  wives  of  the  mayor  and  councilmen. 

Davis  served  on  the  Town  Council  from 
1939-44.  After  two  years  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  he  returned  in  1946  and 
served  as  mayor  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Rochelle  Phares  from  1946-48. 

He  then  returned  to  the  council  and 
served  continuously  from  1948  to  1980. 

Davis  has  been  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Moundville  since  1933.  starting  in  busi- 
ness with  this  father.  Today  he  and  his  two 
sons  operate  Moundville  Mercantile  Compa- 
ny. Davis  Petroleum  Products,  a  Texaco  dis- 
tributorship and  Farmers  Bonded  Ware- 
house. 

The  mayor  said  he  served  on  the  council 
with  Davis  since  the  1950s.  He  said  Davis 
had  always  worked  six  days  a  week  and  then 
on  Sundays  after  church  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  any  church  or  civic  work 
being  done,  or  spend  the  afternoon  visiting 
shut-ins. 

Davis  is  active  in  the  Moundville  United 
Methodist  Church.  He  has  .served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  finance  chairman  and 
Sunday  School  superintendent. 

He  has  participated  in  the  Moundvile 
Easter  Sunrise  Pageant.  "The  Road  to  Cal- 
vary" since  its  beginning  in  1948.  playing 
the  part  of  a  disciple  each  year.  Unofficially 
he  is  known  as  the  "head  disciple"  because 
he  makes  sure  that  all  disciples  are  fulfilling 
their  roles. 

He  served  on  the  Hale  County  Board  of 
Education  for  eight  years,  and  was  a  trustee 
at  Hale  County  High  School  for  many  years. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Moundville 
Lions  Club  and  has  served  as  its  president. 
During  the  1950's  the  club  began  organizing 
research  on  Moundville  for  printing  of  in- 
dustrial brochures  and  Davis  was  a  key  man 
in  that  project. 

He  received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  commerce 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  and  has 
been  active  in  the  UA  Alumni  Association. 

Davis  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Mound- 
ville Industrial  Committee.  Inc..  and  is  a 
trustee  of  that  committee. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Moundville.  a  Mason  and 
Shriner. 
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FEDERAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEJVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

HOH.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THEl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thv.rsday.  October  20.  1983 
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RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
trcjducing   legislation   aimed   at 
a  disturbing  policy  which 
olied  over  the  past  few  years 
to    Federal    energy    re- 
development activities, 
very  time  when  more  atten- 
)eing    focused    on    emissions 
coaHired  powerplants  during  the 
acid  rain,  research  and  de- 
programs aimed  at  reduc- 
etnission  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides    from    coal    burning 
slashed.  This  does  not  make 
fired  powerplants  provide 
1  lercent  of  this  Nation's  elec- 
an  effort  to  reduce  depend- 
oreigo  sources  of  oil  and  to 
natural  gas  resources,  along 
iding   consumers   with   eco- 
•ates.  most  hew  powerplants 
expected  to  burn  coal.  Yet.  efforts 
on    line    new    technologies 
1  allow  coal  to  be  burned  in  a 
icient    and    environmentally 
manner  are  being  stymied. 

the  current  ^ministration, 

research   and   development   pro- 

the  Department  of  Energy 

funded  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion. 

1  year   1984.  this  figure  has 

recluced  to  a  paltry  $226.7  mil- 
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a  gap  in  technology  development. 
While  a  given  technology  is  developed 
up  to  the  proof-of-process  stage,  the 
Federal  Government  will  now  rarely 
take  it  beyond  that  point  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  private  sector  will 
undertake  process  development  prior 
to  commercialization.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  make  a  technology  commer- 
cially available,  proof-of-concept  must 
be  coupled  to  the  commercialization 
process  through  process  development. 
In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology— which  has 
held  a  series  of  informative  hearings 
on  coal  research  and  development  and 
the  correlation  between  emission  re- 
duction and  improved  technology— Dr. 
Richard  Wolfe  of  United  Coal  Co.. 
stated.  -We  think  it  folly  to  justify 
R&D  efforts  as  long-term,  high-risk 
proof-of-principle'  without  this  cou- 
pling." 

In  further  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, Tobias  Anthony  of  Research-Cot- 
trell.  Inc.,  stated:  "I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  private  sector  will  ever  again 
invest  substantial  internal  funds  in  air 
pollution  R&D."  According  to  Mr.  An- 
thony, it  takes  a  10-year  payback 
period  before  an  investment  in  R&D 
will  return  profits.  "Since  the  Clean 
Air  Act  can  change  every  4  years,  tech- 
nology can  become  obsolete  before  the 
payback  period  is  ended,"  he  said 
adding  that  "the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  can  change  requirements  in  a 
morning  press  conference." 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  statement 
on  the  Federal  role  in  coal  research 
and  development  came  from  Dr. 
Robert  Kessler  of  the  Avco  Everett 
Research  Laboratory: 

Private  indiustry  will  not  support  .such  pro- 
gram.s  because  the  requirements  are  not 
driven  by  predictable  and  specific  market 
needs,  and  because  the  returns  on  the  neces- 
sary large  investments  will  be  aelayed  too 
long  to  be  competitive  with  other  invest- 
ment options.  The  national  interest  justifies 
federal  support  for  developing  advanced 
coal  processing  technologies  to  a  point  from 
which  industry  can  assume  a  role  in  devel- 
opment and  commercialization. 

Based  on  this  philosophy,  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  hearings  and 
other  documentation,  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  was  developed. 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill  are 
our  colleagues  Marilyn  Lloyd.  Paul 
Simon.  Rick  Boucher  and  Alan  Mol- 

LOHAN. 

The  National  Coal  Science,  Technol- 
ogy and  Engineering  Development  Act 
holds  as  its  purpose  an  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  new  and  advanced 
technologies  which  will  promote  the 
use  of  coal  in  a  more  environmentally 
acceptable  manner.  The  5-year.  $775 
million  technology  development  effort 
contained  in  this  measure  is  compre- 
hensive in  that  it  makes  provision  for 
each  of  the  steps  involved  in  technolo- 
gy   research    and    development— basic 
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research,  applied  research,  proof-of- 
concept  and  process  development- 
stopping  short  of  the  commercializa- 
tion stage.  Basic  and  applied  science 
activities  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Energy  Technology  Centers,  the  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  the  university 
community  and  the  private  sector 
under  the  auspices  of  DOE.  Proof-of- 
concept  and  process  development  ac- 
tivities would  be  implemented  to  at- 
tract private  sector  cost  sharing.  To 
insure  effective  technology  transfer, 
the  legislation  requires  detailed 
annual  reports  on  the  programs' 
progress. 

Research  and  development  activities 
promoted  by  this  legislation  all  deal 
with  technologies  which  may  be  used 
by  the  electric  utility  industry  to  burn 
coal  more  efficiently  and  cleanly. 
Today,  the  industry  has  only  two 
choices  it  can  make  in  order  to  meet 
air  quality  standards:  Install  scrubbers 
or  switch  to  low-sulfur  coal.  According 
to  a  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Report: 

These  alternatives  present  a  dilemma  for 
Congress  between  the  capital  intensiveness 
of  FGD  which  can  translate  into  higher 
costs  to  consumers  (at  least  in  the  short- 
term);  and.  the  coal  industry  effects  of  mas- 
sive switching  of  facilities  to  low-sulfur  coal, 
which  would  result  in  miner  unemployment 
in  high-sulfur  coal  regions. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  scrubbing- 
switching  dilemma  and  I  believe  the 
National  Coal  Science.  Technology 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  will 
provide  the  means  to  achieve  that 
goal.  Instead  of  focusing  on  postcom- 
bustion  emission  controls,  this  meas- 
ure will  advance  precombustion  fuel 
treatment  and  inherently  low-pollut- 
ing combustion  technologies.  These 
technologies  are  beneficial  to  and  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  both  low-  and  high- 
sulfur  coal. 

Examples  of  precombustion  technol- 
ogies include  physical  and  chemical 
coal  washing.  The  benefits  of  coal 
washing  include  increased  heat  con- 
tent, transportation  savings,  ash  dis- 
posal cost  savings  and  boiler  and 
equipment  maintenance  savings  along 
with  reducing  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  Once  fully  developed,  chemical 
coal  washing  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
almost  all  of  the  pyritic  and  organic 
sulfur  from  coal. 

Combustion  controls  and  modifica- 
tions include  atmospheric  and  pressur- 
ized fluidized  bed  combustion,  lime- 
stone injection  multistage  burners 
(LIMB),  electron-beam  irradiation, 
gasification-combined  cycle  power- 
plants  (GCC),  fuel  cells  and  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  (MHD). 

Fluidized  bed  combustion  mixes  coal 
and  limestone  in  the  boiler  with  sulfur 
oxides  reacting  with  the  limestone 
while  nitrogen  oxide  formation  is  re- 
duced due  to  lower  combustion  tem- 
peratures. These  benefits  are  accom- 
plished  at   less  costs   than  scrubbers 
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(flue  gas  desulfurization).  LIMB  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  to  some  existing 
boilers  and  as  such,  is  retrofittable, 
and  simultaneously  controls  both 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides.  These 
technologies  are  the  closest  to  com- 
merical  utility  application. 

On  the  advanced  technology  front, 
electron-beam  irradiation  controls  ni- 
trogen and  sulfur  oxides  by  electron 
beams.  GCC  plants  operate  by  first 
gasifying  the  coal  and  then  burning 
the  clean  gas  in  a  turbine.  MHD  is  a 
process  where  electricity  is  generated 
directly  from  thermal  energy,  bypass- 
ing the  transfer  of  heat  to  mechanical 
energy.  This  system  can  operate  at  50 
percent  efficiencies  compared  to  cur- 
rent electricity  plants  which  operate 
at  between  33  percent  to  percent  effi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
National  Coal  Science,  Technology 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

H.R.  4182 
A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Coal  Science. 
Technology,    and    Engineering    Develop- 
ment Program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -National  Coal  Sci- 
ence. Technology,  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  There  is  significant  potential  for  the 
vast  domestic  coal  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  Nation's  energy  future. 

(2)  Increased  coal  use  is  dependent  upon 
establishing  a  foundation  in  coal  science 
which  is  the  basis  for  all  activities  leading  to 
process  and  engineering  development  and 
the  commercial  application  of  advanced 
technologies  and  systems  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Nation's  environmental  goals. 

(3)  An  inadequate  foundation  in  coal  sci- 
ence, process  .science,  and  engineering  devel- 
opment is  limiting  current  efforts  to  exploit 
the  Nations  vast  coal  resources. 

(4)  There  must  be  an  accelerated  and  fo- 
cused effort  to  develop  and  introduce  into 
the  marketplace  improved  and  advanced 
technologies  that  limit  the  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxides,  and  partic- 
ulate matter  which  result  from  coal  combus- 
tion. Such  efforts  must  include  a  broad 
range  of  technology  options  that  include 
pre-  and  post-combustion  treatment,  along 
with  combustion  modifications,  and  new  and 
improved  combustion  technologies  to  limit 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  Waste 
solid,  liquid  treatment  and  disposal  aspects 
of  these  technologies  must  be  considered  to 
mitigate  negative  environmental  impacts. 

(5)  Current  environmental  control  capa- 
bilities must  be  improved  by  reducing  cap- 
ital and  operating  costs  and  preserving  and 
improving  the  overall  availability  of  coal 
fired  powerplants. 

(6)  Changes  in  the  domestic  economy  and 
changes  in  environmental  requirements, 
coupled  with  rapid  changes  in  the  supply 
and  price  of  oil  and  gas  resources,  have  cre- 
ated significant  economic  disincentives 
which  preclude  the  private  sector  from  sus- 
taining a  stable,  long-term  research  and  de- 
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velopment  program  that  will  enhance  ex- 
panded coal  use.  In  recent  years,  both  pri- 
vate and  Federal  support  for  coal-related  re- 
search and  development  has  declined  sub- 
stantially. If  allowed  to  continue  this  de- 
cline could  limit  the  future  availability  of 
coal  which  can  be  utilized  in  an  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner. 

(7)  Coal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  universities  and  industry  tend  to 
focus  on  the  short-term  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  funding,  and  tend  to  be  focu.sed  on 
projects  with  a  near-term  payback.  As  a  con- 
sequence, these  efforts  generally  do  not  in- 
clude the  more  extensive  longer-term  re- 
search necessary  to  develop  significant  tech- 
nological improvements  or  break-throughs 
which  can  enhance  the  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  vast  coal  reserves  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner. 

(8)  The  current  thrust  of  the  on-going 
Federal  coal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram is  too  diverse  and  is  not  directed  to  es- 
tablishing proof-of-concept  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  systems  at  an  engi- 
neering-scale size  in  a  timely  fashion.  This 
has  constrained  the  timely  transfer  of  tech- 
nology which,  in  turn,  has  constrained  the 
expanded  use  of  coal. 

(9)  A  credible  and  productive  Federal  coal 
research  and  development  program  must  be 
defined  and  sustained  for  many  years.  Such 
a  program  must  be  adequately  funded,  insu- 
lated from  short-term  political  and  market 
fluctuations,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  in 
scope  to  produce  results,  and  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  cooperation  with  both  the  universi- 
ty community  and  the  private  sector. 

(10)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  energy 
technology  centers,  and  research  contracts 
with  industry  and  universities,  to  play  a 
leadership  role  in  accelerating  coal  science, 
technology  and  engineering  development, 
and  to  accelerate  the  development  of  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective  conventional  and 
advanced  coal  combustion  and  emission  con- 
trol technologies. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  promote  and  significantly  expand  the 
use  of  the  full  range  of  the  coal  resources  of 
the  Nation  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner  by  accelerating  research  and  de- 
velopment in  basic  coal  .science  and  the  de- 
velopment and  commercial  application  of 
more  efficient  and  cost-effective  coal  utiliza- 
tion technologies  and  systems:  and 

(2)  expand  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development,  in  a  manner  that  permits 
a  comprehensive,  totally  integrated,  and 
clearly  focased  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  be  implemented  in  coop- 
eration with  the  university  community  and 
the  private  sector  by  establishing  a  National 
Coal  Science.  Technology  and  Engineering 
Development  Program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  a  Nation- 
al Coal  Science,  Technology,  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Program  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  The  program  shall  be  admini.stered 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil 
Energy. 

(b)  The  National  Coal  Science.  Technolo- 
gy, and  Engineering  Development  Program 
shall  consist  of  three  research  and  develop- 
ment programs— 

(1)  the  Coal  Science  Research  Program  as 
provided  in  section  4: 

(2)  the  Process  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Program  as  provided  in  section  5; 
and 
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(3)  the  Engineering  Development  Program 
as  provided  in  section  6. 

COAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  purpo.se  of  the  Coal  Sci- 
ence Research  Program  shall  be  to  conduct 
research,  for  all  coal  ranks,  that  seek  an  in- 
depth  understanding  of  coal  structure  and 
process  chemistry.  The  program  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  the  understanding  of  how 
pollutant  species  are  bound  to  the  coal  mol- 
ecules and  how  such  species  can  be  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  removed. 

(b)  the  Coal  Science  Research  Program 
shall  be— 

(1)  carried  out  through  the  Energy  Tech- 
nology Centers,  the  National  Laboratories, 
the  university  community,  and  the  private 
sector:  and 

(2)  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fossil  Energy. 

PROCESS  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Process  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Research  Program 
shall  be  to  conduct  research,  applicable  to 
all  coal  ranks,  in  the  following  areas; 

( 1 )  Coal  preparation  and  cleaning.— Devel- 
opment of  new  processes  that  pulverize  coal 
to  extremely  fine  particles  and  remove  ash, 
pyritic.  and  organic  sulfur  to  levels  consist- 
ent with  environmental  and  equipment  uses. 
Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  chemical  coal 
cleaning. 

(2)  Specification  fuels.— Development  of 
ready-to-use  and  fully  characterized  trans- 
portable coal  fuels  (e.g.,  coal  liquid  mix- 
tures) which  are  suitable  for  use  in  various 
equipment  such  as  boilers  and  combu-stion 
engines.  These  fuels  are  to  be  economically 
competitive  with  oil  and  gas. 

(3)  Precombustion  cleanup.— Development 
of  new  and  improved  technologies  that  can 
clean  coal-derived  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels 
prior  to  use,  particularly  gas  streams  at 
high  temperatures,  and  remove  deleterious 
materials  that  create  pollutants  or  adversely 
impact  equipment  usage.  Such  technologies 
shall  include  necessary  supporting  analyti- 
cal and  control  equipment. 

(4)  Utilization  processes.— Improvement, 
modification,  and  development  of  new  proc- 
esses and  equipment  that  will  permit  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  or  coal-derived  fuel  such  that 
pollutant  formation  and  release  is  well 
below  environmental  limits,  and  the  result- 
ing integrated  system  is  cost-competitive 
both  in  terms  of  capital  costs  and  operation- 
al costs.  Technologies  to  be  pursued  in- 
clude— 

(A)  improved  methods  of  direct  combus- 
tion of  coal  for  process  heat  and  steam  for 
the  purpose  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  removal  with  emphasis  on  retrofitta- 
ble technologies: 

(B)  atmospheric  and  pressurized  fluidized 
bed  combustion,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ongoing  center  for  cooperative 
research  with  industry  and  universities  on 
processes  of  fluidization  of  combustion  of 
coals  and  hotgas  clean-up: 

(C)  fuel  cells: 

(D)  gas  turbines:  and 

(E)  magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD). 

(5)  Instrumentation  and  control.— Reduc- 
tion of  system  operating  costs  and  improve- 
ment of  system  availability  by  developing 
new  .sensors  and  control  systems  that  will 
enhance  the  commercial  application  of  coal 
utilization  technologies  and  systems. 

(6)  SUPPORTING      RESEARCH      AND      DEVELOP- 

MENT.-Characterization  of  the  various  liq- 
uids and  solid  wastes  generated  by  the  use 
of  coal,  and  development  of  processes  that 
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cost-sharing   basis   between   the 
ernment  and  non-Federal  par- 
the  program. 
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(1)  identification  and  definition  of  the 
near-  and  mid-term  opportunities  for  ex- 
panding the  use  of  coal  In  the  Industrial, 
electric  utility,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy: 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
activities  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  ad- 
dress these  opportunities  and  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  this  Act: 

(3)  a  statement  and  explanation  of  specific 
priorities  and  objectives,  timetables  for 
achieving  such  objectives,  and  a  research 
strategy  for  achieving  such  objectives  and 
the  mandates  of  this  Act:  and 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  the  resource 
requirements  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plan,  and  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  resources  will  be  deployed, 

(b)  The  plan  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  the  President  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ANNUAL  AND  FINAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  program  and  activities  un- 
dertaken for  that  fiscal  year,  and  the 
achievements  and  progress  toward  the  ob- 
jectives defined  In  the  5-year  plan  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  end  of  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  identi- 
fying the  achievements  of  the  program,  and 
identifying  and  defining  further  research 
needs  and  opportunities  for  promoting  the 
expanded  use  of  coal, 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Coal  Science  Research  Pro- 
gram, $75,000,000  to  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Process  Science  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Program.  $200,000,000  to  be  available 
for  the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Engineering  Development  Program. 
$500,000,000  to  be  available  for  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.« 
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FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 

)  As  a  part  of  the  National  Coal 
echnology,  and  Engineering  De- 
Program      the     Secretary     of 
ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Asslst- 
for  Fossil  Energy,  shall  pre- 
.e    year    National    Coal    Science, 
y,  and  Engineering  Development 
Plan  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
'  'he  plan  shall  include— 


CUT  DOWN  LEGISLATIVE 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  i.s  intended  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  of  iine-item" 
veto  on  executive  branch  appropria- 
tion bills  only.  It  also  affects  only  the 
dollar  amounts  of  appropriation 
deemed  to  be  excessive,  not  limitations 
on  how  the  funds  can  be  spent.  In 
these  respects,  it  differs  from  bills 
sponsored  by  my  colleagues.  Bill 
Archer  and  Jack  Kemp.  Moreover, 
since  any  resolution  on  this  subject 
will  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
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committee  on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law.  on  which  I  sit.  I  hope  to 
reintroduce  it  at  a  later  date,  with  the 
support  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  meantime.  I  submit  this  pro- 
posal to  stake  out  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  sensible  position  on  this  very  im- 
portant issue.  It  is  identical  with 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128  sponsored 
by  Senator  Mack  Mattingly  of  Geor- 
gia. I  have  taken  the  view  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  inadvisable,  that  it  would 
be  awkward  and.  in  the  final  analysis, 
unworkable.  A  line-item  veto,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  to  me  a  much 
more  logical  approach  to  exercising 
fiscal  control  over  executive  branch 
spending. 

This  amendment  is  principally  ne- 
cessitated by  the  political  tactics  of 
the  past  several  decades.  When  the 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  the  veto 
provisions  in  article  I,  section  7,  clause 
2,  they  clearly  believed  that  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  President  would  treat 
legislative  subjects  in  a  fashion  which 
would  enable  the  President  to  make  a 
reasoned  decision.  They  obviously  did 
not  envision  the  llth-hour  Christmas 
trees  we  now  call  appropriation  bills. 
In  the  end,  the  American  people  suffer 
because  the  President  oftentimes 
cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  reject 
entire  appropriation  bills  without  run- 
ning the  very  real  risk  of  bringing  the 
Government  to  a  halt. 

Like  other  Presidents  before  him 
President  Reagan  has  been  faced  with 
pork-barrel  appropriation  bills,  and 
has  come  close  to  closing  down  the 
Government  rather  than  accept  un-  t 
justified  expenditures  added  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floor.  Even  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  found  himself  faced 
with  the  same  problem  40  years  ago.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  coincidental,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  since  Roosevelt's 
time  that  Federal  deficits  have  become 
particularly  explosive. 

We  all  share  with  the  President  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  This  proposal 
represents  an  important  step  toward 
acknowledging  that  shared  role,  and  I 
trust  each  Member  will  carefully  con- 
sider my  "Dear  Colleague  "  letter  when 
it  reaches  their  office.* 


WILLIAM  G.  ORME.  RETIRING 
LONG  BEACH  BOYS'  CLUBS  EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
too  often  we  fail  to  realize  the  recre- 
ational and  social  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren. This  is  especially  true  in  inner 
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city  areas  where  there  are  shortages  of 
facilities  and  a  lack  of  adult  supervi- 
sion. That  is  why  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  address  the  problems  faced 
by  inner  city  youth. 

William  G.  Orme  will  be  honored  at 
a  November  8  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Long 
Beach  Boys'  Clubs  for  his  fine  leader- 
ship as  executive  director. 

Bill  was  born  in  Worcestershire. 
England,  and  has  been  married  to 
Gladys  Elizabeth  for  41  years.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Carole,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Lesley  and  Dannielle. 
and  son-in-law,  Danny. 

Bill  attended  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's Schools  for  Boys,  and  after 
graduation  was  appointed  to  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Sandhurst,  in  1939; 
and  was  commissioned  as  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  12th  Royal  Lancers  in  1940.  He 
served  in  North  Africa.  Palestine, 
Italy,  and  Germany  during  World  War 
II,  then  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany  which  eventually  became 
part  of  the  NATO  forces.  He  was  ap- 
pointed staff  officer  at  HQ  Scottish 
Command,  and  eventually  returned  to 
England  as  technical  a(iviser  to  the 
British  and  Commonwealth  Armies  on 
matters  relating  to  the  training  of  offi- 
cers and  noncommissioned  officers. 

Bill  resigned  his  commission  in  1964 
to  accept  the  positon  of  dean  of  men, 
and  assistant  to  the  Commandant  of 
Cadets  at  Valley  Forge  Military  Acade- 
my and  Junior  College,  Pa.;  and  was 
appointed  athletic  director  in  1967. 

In  1972,  Bill  and  Gladys  moved  to 
California  to  join  their  married  daugh- 
ter and  her  family,  and  he  took  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Long 
Beach  in  1974  as  associate  executive 
director,  becoming  executive  director 
in  1975.  As  executive  director.  Bill  is 
involved  in  fund  raising,  running  the 
staff,  the  four  Long  Beach  clubs  them- 
selves, and  many  other  aspects. 

A  major  part  of  Bill's  life  has  been 
athletics  and  this  has  served  him  well 
in  running  the  Boys'  Clubs.  He  was 
captain  of  his  high  school  football 
(soccer)  and  cricket  teams;  represented 
his  regiment  in  track  and  field  and 
gymnastics;  became  an  international 
fencer,  teacher,  and  official;  was  golf 
coach  and  captain  of  the  British  Army 
golf  team,  and  played  in  many  ama- 
teur and  professional  events.  He  also 
held  four-course  records  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1965-66. 

Bill  is  also  chairman  of  the  Boys' 
Clubs  Professional  Association  for  Los 
Angeles  County;  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Executives  for  United 
Way;  was  chairman  of  the  United  Way 
Agencies  campaign  in  1979.  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Center  City  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Long  Beach  Downtown 
Lions. 

Bill's  major  project  before  he  retires 
is  the  refurbishing  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
Petrolane  Center  Branch  in  downtown 
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Long  Beach.  His  tireless  efforts  will 
come  to  fruition  in  November  when 
the  new  gym  opens  up.  When  Bill  re- 
tires he  will  no  longer  be  putting  in  60- 
and  70-hour  weeks  in  keeping  the 
Boys'  Clubs  running,  but  will  remain 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

His  main  interests  w-ill  be  his  grand- 
children, golf,  riding,  and  gardening. 
In  addition,  he  hopes  to  start  a  new 
career  in  the  movies  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  Bill  Orme 
to  thank  him  for  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Long  Beach  Boys' 
Clubs  and  inner-city  youth.  We  would 
like  to  extend  our  warmest  wishes  for 
a  happy  retirement  and  fulfillment  to 
him,  his  wife  Gladys,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, and  grandchildren.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VAL  PETERSON 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1S83 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  our  entire 
Nation  recently  lost  an  outstanding 
public  servant  and  leader  in  Frederich 
Valdemar  Peterson.  Peterson,  former 
Governor  of  Nebraska.  Ambassador  to 
Denmark  and  Ambassador  to  Finland, 
died  Sunday,  October.  16,  at  the  age  of 
80. 

Early  in  his  life,  as  an  educator,  pub- 
lisher and  World  War  II  veteran.  Val 
Peterson,  as  he  was  known,  began  his 
service  to  his  State  and  his  country.  In 
1946.  this  son  of  a  Danish  immigrant, 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  his  three 
terms  as  Nebraska's  Governor.  In  that 
office  he  helped  lead  Nebraska 
through  the  postwar  years  into  a  time 
of  economic  growth  and  agricultural 
expansion. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  in  1957  and 
he  served  in  that  post  for  4  years.  In 
1969,  President  Nixon  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  Finland  where  he  also 
served  as  the  American  host  to  the 
first  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

A  native  of  Oakland.  Nebr.,  he  pre- 
pared for  his  life's  work  by  earning  de- 
grees from  Wayne  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 
He  returned  to  those  schools,  particu- 
larly Wayne  State  College,  after  his 
retirement  to  share  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  his  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

As  an  educator.  Governor  and  Am- 
bassador. Val  Peterson's  work  and  ac- 
complishments continue  to  benefit  Ne- 
braska and  the  Nation.  This  Nation 
has  lost  an  American  of  vast  talents 
and  knowledge  and  an  individual  with 
a  demonstrated  ability  and  commit- 
ment to  serve  his  fellow  man. 
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Val  Peterson  has  always  held  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska.  As  their  Congressman,  I 
share  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  ad- 
miration that  come  with  memories  of 
Val  Peterson. 

Often  during  my  travels  in  northeast 
Nebraska.    I     have    stopped    at    the 
campus  of  Wayne  State  College.  Val 
Peterson's    memory    is   vivid   on   this 
small  Midwest  campus.  From  the  fine 
arts  center  that  bears  his  name  to  the 
public   service    minded   students    and 
teachers    that    have    passed    through 
this  college.  Val  Peterson's  legacy  is 
forever  established.   On  several  occa- 
sions I  had  a  chance  to  visit  persona- 
lay  with  Val  and  his  lovely  late  wife. 
Elizabeth,  at  their  home  or  on  campus. 
Today    is    Val    Peterson's    funeral. 
While  many  of  his  friends  and  family 
will  gather  in  Fremont,  Nebr.,  to  say 
goodbye   to  their   friend,   the  Nation 
should  also  pause  and  say  a  prayer  of 
thanks  for  a  man  who  gave  so  much  of 
his  life  to  public  service.  At  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  obituary  for 
Val    Peterson    that    appeared    in    the 
New  York  Times  of  October  18.  1983. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18.  1983] 
Frederick  Peterson,  80:  Was  U.S. 
Ambassador 
Fremont,   Neb.,   Oct,    17   (AP)-Frederick 
Valdemar  (Val)  Peterson,  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska  and  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark and  Finland,  died  Sunday  at  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Dodge  County.  He  was  80  years 
old. 

Mr.  Peterson's  sister.  Thelma  Launt,  said 
he  apparently  died  of  respiratory  failure. 
She  .said  he  had  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Mr.  Peterson,  a  Republican,  was  Governor 
from  1947  to  1953,  He  then  became  an  ad- 
mini.stralive  assistant  to  President  Eisen- 
hower and  later  was  named  Federal  civil  de- 
fease administrator.  From  1957  to  1961  he 
was  Ambassador  to  Denmark. 

He  then  returned  to  Nebraska  and  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  J.M,  McDonald  Founda- 
tion at  Hastings  until  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed him  Ambassador  to  Finland  in  1969. 
In  1972  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  State  Foundation  and  taught  politi- 
cal science  at  Wayne  State  College. 

He  and  Elizabeth  Howclls  Peak  were  mar- 
ried on  June  6.  1929.  She  died  In  January 
1979.  Mr  Peterson  Is  survived  by  his  sister 
and  a  brother,  Evar  Peterson  of  Westmin- 
ster. Calif. 

Services  will  be  held  Thursday  at  Salem 
Lutheran  Church  in  Fremont.  Burial,  with 
military  honors  by  the  Honor  Guard  of 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  will  follow  at  the 
Oakdale  Cemetery  in  Oakdale.* 


AIDS  RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY 
NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  epi- 
demic of  acquired  immune  deficiency 
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ifansas.— Disability  employees  required  to 
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leste  on  October  8,  Reopening  and  reinstate- 
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which  may  in  fact  create  such  instabil- 
H\r  that   Tnrifpv  cannot   he  deoended 
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tracts  with  the  Gay  Mens  Health  Crisis,  in 
attempting  to  cope  with  AIDS;  and 

Whereas,  the  city's  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration is  utilizing  $2.5  million  in  Med- 
icaid funds  to  establish  a  special  home  at- 
tendant services  program  to  provide  treat- 
ment to  as  many  as  200  AIDS  patients;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  urgency  of  AIDS  by  allocating 
nearly  $40  million  in  research  funds  to  dis- 
cover the  as  yet  unknown  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease and  eventually  find  a  cure  for  it:  and 

Whereas,  additional  funding  from  the 
Federal  government  is  necessary  to  bear 
some  of  the  tremendous  costs  of  treatment 
and  care  of  AIDS  patients  which  are  borne 
by  the  public  and  private  health  care  sec- 
tors in  New  York  City  and  other  localities; 
and 

Whereas,  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  New  York 
City  and  across  the  nation  is  overwhelming 
local  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities, 
and  straining  local  health  budgets,  and  can 
truly  be  deemed  a  health  crisis;  and 

Whereas.  Representative  Theodore  S. 
Weiss  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3702)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Emergency  Fund, 
making  an  additional  $60  million  available 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  epidemics  such  as 
AIDS;  now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  New- 
York  urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
pass  H.R.  3702;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  City 
Council  of  New  York  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  every  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  of  New  York  City,  to  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Waxman.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  to  Senators  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynhian  and  Alfonse  DAmato.* 


council  resolution  follows: 
Res.  No.  574 
Ccjuncil      Members      Michels      and 
Iso  Maloney.  Messinger  and  Dry- 


on  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Congress 

R.  3702  which  will  make  G60  mil- 

aili  ble  to  state  and  local  governments 

treatment  and  prevention  of  health 

as  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 

there  are  currently  979  cases  of 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
New  York  City;  and 

102  of  these  cases  have  been  re- 
;he  last  month  alone;  and 

the  number  of  AIDS  cases  has 
ery  six  months;  and 
AIDS  Is  a  condition  which  weak- 
ijuman  body's  immune  system  and 
susceptibility   to   such    fatal   dis- 
^aposi's  sarcoma  and  Pneumocystis 
ia;  and 
40   percent   of  all   AIDS  cases 
leath  within  the  first  year;  and 

an  AIDS  patient  requires  an  av- 
I  hirty  days  of  hospital  care;  and 
the  cost  of  hospital  treatment 
patient  is  estimated  at  $1,000 
nd 

about  200  New  York  City  hospi- 
ire  occupied  by  AIDS  patients  on 
day:  and 

over  the  last  year,  an  estimated 
n  has  been  spent  on  treating  AIDS 
n  New  York  City;  and 

the  New  York  City  Department 

has  spent   over  $200,000  in  re- 

as  well  as  over  $20,000  in  con 


pr  eumoni 


ADS 


re  IS 


a  one. 


STATE  ACTIONS  ON  DISABILITY 
REVIEWS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  C.^VLIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abuses  of  the  social  security  disability 
review  process  continue  to  incite  the 
Nation's  Governors  to  take  actions  to 
suspend  reviews  until  the  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  correct  those 
abuses.  Most  recently.  Gov.  Richard 
Celeste  of  Ohio  and  Gov.  Richard 
Thornburg  of  Pennsylvania  declared 
moratoriums  on  October  6  and  Octo- 
ber 8  respectively.  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  and  Gov.  Charles 
Robb  of  Virginia  issued  such  orders  in 
late  September.  Maryland  and  New- 
Jersey  are  also  among  the  latest 
States  to  impose  moratoriums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  first  began  an  indepth 
review  of  the  actions  of  States  early 
this  spring.  It  is  all  to  apparent  that 
we  must  enact  the  legislation  reported 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  cited  by  the  Governors 
to  restore  some  national  order  to  the 
disability  process. 
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A  complete  update  of  actions  taken 
by  States  on  their  own  initiatives  or  as 
a  result  of  court  orders  is  attached: 

The  material  follows: 
Update  of  Major  State  Actions  and  Feder- 
al Court  Decisions  Affecting  the  Dis- 
ability Review  Process 
i4/a&ama.— Moratorium    on    terminations 
ordered  by  Governor  Wallace  on  September 
19. 

>lZas/ta— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

i4  ri2ona.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a 
ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  u.se  of  a  medical  im- 
provement standard.  The  court  also  ordered 
a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to  those  previ- 
ously terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

4r;tansas.— Disability  employees  required 
to  follow  procedures  of  a  July  14  Executive 
Order  by  Governor  Bill  Clinton  which  re- 
quires rereviews  of  cases  terminated  since 
January  1983.  under  guidelines  consistent 
with  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decisions.  A  joint  committee  of  the  state  leg- 
islature is  conducting  hearings  and  investi- 
gations. Governor  Clinton  testified  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  before  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee on  June  20  and  lead  successful  effort 
in  early  August  for  a  National  Governors 
Association  resolution  in  support  of  specific 
legislative  remedies. 

Ca/i.^or7iia.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a 
ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a  medical  im- 
provement standard.  The  court  also  ordered 
a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to  those  previ- 
ously terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

Co/orac(o.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
implemented  by  state  following  Federal 
court  decision  (August  16)  requiring  use  of  a 
medical  improvement  standard  prior  to  ter- 
minating benefits. 

Wau-aii.— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

/da/io.— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

/»t;iois.— Reopening  and  reinstatement  of 
previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements. 

/«diana.— Reopening  and  reinstatement 
of  previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements. 
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if ansas.— Disability  employees  required  to 
follow  procedures  approved  by  Governor 
John  Carlin  in  February,  1983  to  rereview 
cases  terminated  since  1981  and  to  imple- 
ment state  interpretation  of  the  federal  dis- 
ability guidelines.  Governor  Carlin  submit- 
ted testimony  to  House  Aging  Committee 
hearing  on  June  20. 

Marv/an<i.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  School  Superintendent  David 
Hornbeck  on  October  4. 

Massachusetts.— A  March  8  Executive 
Order  by  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  imple- 
mented a  District  Court  decision  (Miranda) 
to  require  that  a  medical  improvement 
standard  be  used  prior  to  terminating  bene- 
fits. On  July  20  the  Governor  ordered  a  re- 
opening of  previously  terminated  cases  and 
joined  in  a  lawsuit  against  SSA's  disability 
policies.  The  state  legislature's  special  com- 
mission on  disability  issued  its  final  report 
with  recommendations  in  June.  Governor 
Dukakis  testified  at  House  Aging  Commit- 
tee hearing  in  Congressman  Barney  Franks 
district  on  May  31. 

Michigan.— SSA  agreed  (OctdSer  17)  to  a 
request  by  Disability  Determination  Direc- 
tor William  Edmondson  to  discontinue  re- 
ceipt of  CDI  cases  until  November  30.  Re- 
opening and  reinstatement  of  previously 
terminated  mentally  impaired  persons  or- 
dered by  Federal  District  Court  in  Decem- 
ber 1982  and  June  1983  respectively.  Court 
orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disability 
guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which  are 
consistent  with  legal  requirements.  The 
state  of  Michigan  Interagency  Taskforce  on 
Disability  has  issued  five  lengthy,  analytical 
reports  since  March  1982. 

Afinneso<a.— Reopening  and  reinstatement 
of  previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements. 

Montana.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a 
ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a  medical  im- 
provement standard.  The  court  also  ordered 
a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to  those  previ- 
ously terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

Nerada.— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

New  yersey.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Michael 
Boakr  in  late  September  based  on  the  legal 
advice  of  Attorney  General  Irwin  Kimmel- 
man. 

New  Yorfc.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  Social  Services  Commissioner 
Cesar  Perales  on  July  22.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams  filed  suit  against  the  De- 
partment of  HHS  on  behalf  of  individuals 
with  heart  diseases  (August  10).  A  previous 
suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  mentally  im- 
paired persons. 

North  Caro^tna.— Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governor  James  Hunt  on 
September  3.  The  state  legislature's  special 
commission  to  examine  the  disability  proc- 
ess convened  their  first  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  Governor  Hunt  submitted  testimony 
to  House  Aging  Committee  hearing  on  June 
20. 

Ohio.— Four  month  moratorium  on  termi- 
nations ordered  by  Governor  Richard  Ce- 
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leste  on  October  8.  Reopening  and  reinstate- 
ment of  previously  terminated  mentally  im- 
paired persons  ordered  by  Federal  Disirici 
Court  in  December  1982  and  June  1983  re- 
spectively. Court  orders  require  SSA  to  de- 
velop disability  guidelines  for  mentally  im- 
paired which  are  consistent  with  legal  re- 
quirements. 

OWa/zoma.— First  to  implement  face-to- 
face  interviews  at  reconsideration  following 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  (and  former  U.S.  Senator)  Henry 
Bellmon's  recommendation  in  early  1983 
that  Governor  George  Nigh  turffback  the 
state  disability  determination  function  to 
the  Federal  government. 

Oregon.— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Couit  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

Pennsj/h-ania.— Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governor  Richard  Thorn- 
burgh  on  October  6. 

Virginia.— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  Governor  Charles  Robb  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  House  Aging  Committee  held 
hearing  in  Cong.  Norman  Sisisky's  district 
on  September  12. 

Wasfting^on.— Moratorium  imposed  by  the 
State  in  June  prior  to  the  moratorium  on 
terminations  imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28 
following  a  ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a 
medical  improvement  standard.  The  court 
also  ordered  a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to 
those  previously  terminated,  but  this  was 
stayed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

West  Virginia.— Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governor  John  Rockefeller 
on  August  12.  Governor  Rockefeller  testi- 
fied at  a  House  Aging  Committee  hearing  in 
Congressman  Bob  Wise's  district  on  May  20. 

IVisconsin.— Reopening  and  reinstatement 
of  previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements.* 


TURKEYS  ELECTORAL  FARCE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1983 
9  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
titled  "Turkey's  Electoral  Farce,  " 
which  appeared  on  the  New  York 
Times  op-ed  page  on  October  19.  It 
was  written  by  Jeri  Laber,  executive 
director  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee, a  nongovernment  organization 
that  monitors  human  rights  compli- 
ance with  the  1975  Helsinki  accords. 

Ms.  Laber's  main  point  is  that  the 
condition  of  human  rights  in  Turkey  is 
a  lot  worse  than  is  generally  under- 
stood, and  that  while  the  United 
States  freely  sends  vast  sums  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  that  country 
in  order  to  help  it  fulfill  its  role  in  the 
NATO  alliance,  conditions  exist  there 
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which  may  in  fact  create  such  instabil- 
ity that  Turkey  cannot  be  depended 
upon  if  and  when  the  need  arises. 
For  example,  Ms.  Laber  claims: 
That   the   long-anticipated   election   cam- 
paign is  a  shameless  parody  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Twelve  of   the   15  political 
parties  that   sought   to   participate   in   the 
elections  have  been  barred  from  the  process. 
The    number    of    Turkish    political 
prisoners  may  be  as  high   as  55.000, 
and  while  the  Government  claims  tor- 
ture has  ended,  Ms.  Laber  herself  has 
met  wuth  several  recent  victims.  Jour- 
nalists,   professors,    and    professional 
people  are  harassed  for  a  myriad  of 
reasons. 
Ms.  Laber  writes: 

In  the  minds  of  many  Turkish  citizens, 
the  responsibility  for  this  repression  falls  as 
much  on  the  United  States  as  on  the  gener- 
als. At  a  time  when  Turkey's  human  rights 
policies  are  being  censured  in  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  remains  one  of  Turkey's  few 
defenders  and  the  American  public  and 
press  seem  ill-informed  about  Turkish  atroc- 
ities. 

Our  support  of  Turkish  repression  is  also 
counterproductive.  Repression  breeds  anger 
and  violence,  not  stability.  It  is  driving 
Turkish  society  further  and  further  away 
from  the  values  of  the  Western  community 
in  which  we  are  so  eager  to  see  Turkey 
remain. 

Ms.  Laber's  article  is  insightful  and 
sobering.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it. 
The  full  text  follows: 

Turkey's  Electoral  Farce 
(By  Jeri  Laber) 
The  people  of  Turkey  will  vote  Nov.  6  in 
an  election  that  both  the  Turkish  military 
Government  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion describe  as  a  return  to  parliamentary 
democracy.  I  visited  Turkey  in  late  Septem- 
ber as  a  member  of  a  human  rights  fact- 
finding mission  and  found  that  it  is  indeed 
in  transition— not  to  democracy  but  to  to- 
talitarian rule. 

Washington  uses  the  prospect  of  elections 
to  justify  its  support  for  Gen.  Kenan  Evren 
and  the  junta  that  seized  power  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  Turkeys  strategic  importance-it 
may  soon  be  receiving  clo.se  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  American  military  and  economic 
aid-makes  a  stable  government  there  essen- 
tial to  American  foreign  policy  interests. 
For  this  reason,  the  United  States  is  loath 
to  acknowledge  that  the  terrorism  and  near- 
anarchy  that  preceded  the  1980  military 
coup  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  terrorism 
waged  by  the  Government  against  its  fright- 
ened people. 

Nor  has  Washington  conceded  that  the 
long-anticipated  election  campaign  is  a 
shameless  parody  of  the  democratic  process. 
Twelve  of  the  15  political  parties  that 
sought  to  participate  in  the  elections  have 
been  barred  from  the  process.  Some  240 
former  politicians  are  barred  from  engaging 
in  any  political  activity  for  a  lOyear  period, 
and  16  of  them,  including  Suleyman  De- 
mirel,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  were  recent- 
ly held  under  arrest  for  three  months. 

Nor  do  the  three  parties  that  will  be  on 
the  ballot  present  any  real  choice.  Two  of 
them-the  official  Nationalist  Democracy 
Party  and  the  minority  Populist  Party- 
have  the  open  or  tacit  backing  of  General 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1983 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington  which  lies  in  my 
congressional  district. 

It  was  1858  when  Phineas  Banning 
purchased  over  600  acres  of  land  from 
his  three  partners  and  began  New  San 
Pedro,  which  officially  became  known 
as  Wilmington  in  1863. 

This  city,  whose  125th  anniversary 
we  celebrate  in  1983,  is  one  whose  first 
125  years  have  been  packed  full  of  his- 
tory and  excitement.  The  outlook  for 
this  port  city  has  not  always  been  as 
optimistic  as  it  is  today.  In  1861,  in 
fact.  Banning  found  himself  facing 
possible  troubles  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  riot- 
ing of  the  Southern  sympathizers  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln 
stating  that  the  North  might  lose  the 
State  if  some  action  were  not  taken. 

At  his  suggestion.  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
Maj.  Richard  Coulter  Drum  to  oversee 
the  building  of  an  Army  camp  in  Wil- 
mington. This  camp  later  became 
known  as  Fort  Drum  or  Drum  Bar- 
racks. Banning  sold  the  Government 
60  acres  of  land  for  $1  on  which  to 
build  the  fort.  It  was  completed  in 
1862.  Drum  Barracks  kept  the  terri- 
tory between  California  and  Texas  in 
the  Union  despite  Confederate  har- 
rassment  and  prevented  Confederate 
use  of  the  harbor  during  the  war 
years.  The  Union  troops  were  also  in- 
strumental in  quelling  Indian  upris- 
ings. 

By  the  1870s.  the  Civil  War  had 
long  since  passed,  and  Wilmington  was 
enjoying  an  era  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  it  appeared  that  with  the 
coming  together  of  rail  transportation 
and  seagoing  vessels,  a  bright  future 
as  a  seaport  was  assured. 

The  railroad  was  called  the  Los  An- 
geles &  San  Pedro  Railway.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  was  an  uphill  battle  for 
Mr.  Banning.  It  look  7  years  of  negoti- 
ation to  gain  the  necessary  support 
and  funds,  but  capitalization  was  final- 
ly effected  through  a  joint  venture  of 
public  and  private  funding.  And,  as 
the  lowest  bidders,  the  contract  went 
to  the  partnership  of  Banning  and 
Henry  B.  Tichenor  of  San  Francisco. 
The  work  began  on  September  19. 
1868,  and  the  trains  were  in  service  on 
October  26,  1869. 

Petroleum  al.so  played  a  large  part  in 
the  growth  of  Wilmington.  Although 
oil  was  not  actually  discovered  in  this 
town  until  1932.  the  development  of 
oil  fields  in  the  State  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  city  because  this  oil  had 
to  be  shipped  to  consumers.  Thus,  oil 
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pipelines  were  constructed  from  the 
existing  fields  to  the  harbor.  By  1911. 
oil  was  one  of  the  most  important 
items  to  be  exported  through  Wil- 
mington, and  this  was,  financially,  a 
very  positive  force  in  the  development 
of  the  city. 

Despite  all  of  this.  Banning  knew 
that  Wilmington  could  not  become  a 
successful  port  without  breakwater 
protection.  He  urged  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  for  a 
seawall  connecting  Rattlesnake  and 
Deadmans  Islands,  and  it  did.  Today, 
Wilmington,  as  a  part  of  the  area  of 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  continues  to 
expand  and  modernize  its  facilities  for 
handling  cargo,  a  process  that  began 
back  in  Banning's  time. 

Thus,  in  light  of  all  that  Mr.  Phin- 
eas Banning  did  for  the  development 
of  Wilmington,  we  owe  him  much. 
However,  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
city  should  also  be  one  of  great  pride 
for  its  residents;  I  know  it  is  for  me, 
and  I  am  proud  to  represent  such  a 
historic  and  successful  area.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating  the  of- 
ficials and  residents  of  Wilmington  for 
their  cooperation,  dedication,  and 
achievements.  We  wish  them  continu- 
ing success  in  the  future.* 
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THE  OREGON  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  held 
a  hearing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  H.R. 
1149.  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983.  Following  Senate  consideration 
of  the  measure.  I  anticipate  a  confer- 
ence will  be  held  to  settle  disagree- 
ments which  may  necessitate  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
conference  report.  Because  I  have 
strongly  opposed  H.R.  1149,  as  it  is 
currently  drafted,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  restate  my  concerns.  A 
copy  of  my  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water  follows: 
Testimony  by  Congressman  Denny  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  H.R.  1149.  the  Oregon 
Wildeme-ss  Act  of  1983.  As  is  clear  from  my 
previous  statements  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  drafted. 

Since  more  than  50  percent  of  the  state  is 
controlled  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Oregoni- 
ans  have  a  big  stake  in  how  our  public  lands 
are  managed.  I  hope  the  filed  hearings  held 
this  past  summer  and  this  hearing  today 
will  help  this  committee  learn  firsthand 
that  there  are  many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered about  H.R.  1149.  Is  the  acreage  pro- 
posed excessive?  Is  "wilderness  "  the  proper 
designation  for  the  lands  sfTecified  in  H.R. 


1149?  Is  the  release  language  in  Oregon's 
best  interest? 

Is  the  acreage  proposed  excessive?— This 
bill  is  significantly  different  than  any  previ- 
ously considered  Oregon  Wilderness  bill.  It 
represents  three  times  the  acreage  recom- 
mended by  the  Carter  Administration  after 
years  of  costly  and  extensive  study  under 
RARE  I  and  II.  and  it  is  twice  the  acreage 
provided  in  a  previously  passed  Senate  bill. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  acreage  designated 
lies  within  the  congressional  districts  of 
Congressman  Bob  Smith  and  myself  ...  we 
both  oppose  H.R.  1149. 

Is  "Wilderness"  the  proper  designation  for 
the  lands  specified  in  H.R.  1149?-I  ask  the 
committee  to  refer  back  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  and  make  sure  that  the  areas 
designated  in  H.R.  1149  meet  the  strict  wil- 
derness criteria  set  forth  in  the  original  Act. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
many  of  the  areas  outlined  in  H.R.  1149. 
There  are  many  beautiful,  pristine  areas  in 
Oregon  which  must  be  protected,  but  indis- 
criminate and  inappropriile  use  of  wilder- 
ness designations  adversely  impacts  us  all 
and  does  not  follow  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal Act. 

Is  the  release  language  in  Oregon's  best 
interest?— I  want  to  remind  this  committee 
that  it  is  imperative  we  restore  study  areas 
that  have  been  rejected  under  RARE  II  to 
full  multiple  use  management,  not  just  for 
the  planning  cycle,  but  in  perpetuity. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  resolve  this 
wilderness  issue.  The  uncertainty  of  forest 
planning  has  been  detrimental  to  those 
whose  jobs  are  lied  to  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry. No  one  questions  the  need  to  resolve 
the  long-standing  controversy  over  roadless 
areas,  but  should  that  solution  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  excessive  wilderness  acreage  that 
will  have  a  severe  impact  on  Oregon  com- 
munities and  families  for  generations  to 
come? 

The  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  was  instituted  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  areas  on  our  public  lands 
which  were  already  being  administered  to 
preserve  their  wildernesss  character.  Setting 
aside  a  portion  of  our  federal  lands  to 
remain  in  their  primitive  condition  does 
serve  an  important  purpose.  However,  lock- 
ing up  lands  indiscriminately,  without  con- 
sideration of  other  uses,  is  why  I  strongly 
oppose  H.R.  1149.  This  bill  is  a  wholesale  at- 
tempt to  acquire  as  much  acreage  for  wil- 
derness as  pos.-.ible  without  any  regard  for 
its  suitability.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
definition  of  "wilderness"  as  stated  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  is  "an  area  where 
the  earth  and  its  community  of  life  are  un- 
trammeled  by  man.  where  man  himself  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain"  and  further 
"an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  re- 
taining its  primeval  character  and  influence, 
without  permanent  improvements  or 
human  habitation.  "  Many  of  the  areas 
being  recommended  for  wilderness  in  H.R. 
1149  do  not  meet  the  definition  of  wilder- 
ness and  therefore,  were  not  recommended 
by  the  Forest  Service  under  RARE  II  for 
that  designation.  I  hope  this  committee  will 
follow  those  recommendations. 

Earlier  this  year.  Governor  Atiyeh.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Smith,  and  I  requested  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks  hold  hearings  in  Oregon  on 
H.R.  1149.  The  request  was  denied.  I  ap- 
plaud this  Senate  subcommittee  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Hatfield  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative to  arrange  field  hearings  this 
summer  in  Bend  and  Salem.  Oregon.  Last 
spring.  I  held  two  public  meetings  in  my  dis- 
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tricl  and  invited  comments  from  my  con- 
stituents on  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Bill. 
Groups  and  individuals  testified  five-to-one 
against  this  bill,  and  a  summary  of  their 
comments  is  submitted  for  the  record.  An- 
other indication  of  the  interest  in  my  dis- 
trict is  the  participation  on  day  trips  into 
the  national  forests  I  have  arranged  to  ac- 
quaint Oregonians  with  management  tech- 
niques that  protect  the  economic  and  aes- 
thetic benefits  of  our  public  lands  for  future 
generations. 

Oregon  is  the  nation's  leading  timber  pro- 
ducer and  il  is  important  that  Oregonians 
participate  in  the  decision  making  which  af- 
fects our  most  valued  assets.  These  people 
realize  we  must  not  take  our  resources  for 
granted  and  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
resolve  the  controversy  before  us  and  con- 
tinue to  be  good  stewards  of  our  public 
lands. 

If  land  is  truly  wilderness,  and  that  is  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  land,  then  I  see 
no  reason  to  oppose  an  area  for  that  desig- 
nation: but  I  cannot  support  declaring  an 
area  wilderness  if  it  does  not  meet  the  speci- 
fications. Unrealistic  additions  in  Oregon  to 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  System  will 
further  cripple  Oregon's  sensitive  economy. 
There  is  valuable  timberland  in  these  areas. 
The  Forest  Service  has  testified  that  over  70 
percent  of  the  acres  in  H.  R.  1149  are  com- 
mercial forest  land  capable  of  sustaining  an 
annual  harvest  of  232  million  board  feet. 
Also,  some  of  these  areas  have  the  probabili- 
ty of  mineral  deposits. 

There  will  be  a  loss  of  jobs  if  we  double 
Oregon's  wilderness  areas  .  .  .  estimates 
range  from  5000  to  8000  jobs.  Loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  state  would  be  significant  ...  es- 
timates are  that  Oregon's  economic  activity 
would  be  reduced  by  over  S600  million  annu- 
ally and  that  the  stale,  local,  and  federal 
treasuries  would  forfeit  over  $380  million 
annually  if  this  bill  is  enacted  as  currently 
drafted.  This  bill  would  al.so  give  a  crushing 
blow  to  counties  .  .  .  estimated  to  be  mil- 
lions in  revenues  to  schools  and  roads. 

Congress  should  know  the  impact  changes 
in  federal  land  policy  have  on  local  jobs 
before  it  enacts  legislative  proposals.  We 
have  spent  considerable  lime  this  Congress 
debating  whether  or  not  the  Oregon  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983  would  cost  up  to  8000  jobs 
in  the  timber  and  service-related  industries 
or  create  2000  jobs  by  enhanced  fisheries. 
It's  lime  Congress  has  an  independent  body 
determine  the  impact  such  legislation  has 
on  local  employment.  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  the  Federal  Land  Job 
Security  Act,  which  would  serve  just  that 
purpose.  Congress  already  requires  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  assess  the  budg- 
etary impact  of  each  legislative  initiative. 
This  bill.  H.R.  2450.  would  provide  the  .same 
type  of  information  about  the  impact  on 
jobs.  The  jobs  impact  statement  would  be 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
would  include:  immediate  impact  on  current 
federal,  state,  local  and  private  employment 
directly  attributable  to  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion: the  long  term  economic  effects  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  or  resolution:  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  any  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  enactment  of  the  bill 
or  resolution  and  its  possible  economic  bene- 
fits. 

I  know  this  hearing  today  is  not  to  discuss 
a  bill  separate  from  the  Oregon  Wilderne.ss 
Act:  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  mention 
this  legislation  and  know  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  H.R.  2450  before  this 
Congress  continues  to  addre.ss  wilderness 
legislation.    H.R.    2450   would    allow    us    to 
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make  educated  decisions  in  the  management 
of  federal  lands. 

I  don't  intend  to  use  this  statement  as  a 
recommendation  for  specific  areas  which 
should  or  should  not  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness. I  just  ask  that  this  committee 
answer  the  three  questions  mentioned  earli- 
er in  this  statement  before  making  any 
judgments  about  the  economic  future  of  my 
home  state  and  the  livelihood  of  a  great 
many  Oregonians.  I  will  repeat  those  ques- 
tions once  again— 

Is  the  acreage  proposed  excessive? 

Is  "wilderness  "  the  proper  designation  for 
the  lands  specified  in  H.R.  1149? 

Is  the  release  language  in  Oregon's  best 
interest? 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  testimony  before  this  committee.* 


NEWARK  STREET  TO  BE 
RENAMED  FOR  KING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  yesterday  was  a  very  historic 
day.  as  the  Senate  followed  our  lead 
and  voted  to  create  a  national  holiday 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  and  President  Reagan  promised  to 
sign  the  bill  into  law.  The  third 
Monday  in  January  will  become  our 
10th  national  holiday,  and  our  Nation 
moves  one  step  closer  to  fulfilling  the 
dream  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

We  honor  our  most  revered  leaders 
of  society  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  a 
national  holiday  is  perhaps  the  high- 
est honor  we  can  bestow.  It  takes  a 
rare  individual  or  an  extraordinary 
event  to  justify  a  national  holiday,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  national 
consensus  that  Dr.  King  and  the 
movement  he  inspired  meet  that  high 
standard. 

And  while  the  national  holiday  will 
give  Dr.  Kings  dream  the  place  in  our 
collective  consciousness  that  it  de- 
serve, it  is  also  important  that  we  be 
reminded  of  what  Dr.  King  stood  for 
in  other  ways,  in  our  daily  lives.  That 
is  why  I  am  very  proud  that  in  my 
home  city  of  Newark,  on  October  23. 
High  Street  will  officially  be  renamed 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Boulevard.  It 
is  such  a  tribute  to  Dr.  King,  which 
are  made  all  over  this  country,  that 
serve  as  lasting  expressions  of  our  de- 
termination to  fulfill  Dr.  King's 
dream. 

Many  people  were  involved  in  the 
effort  to  rename  High  Street  in  honor 
of  Dr.  King,  and  1  particularly  wish  to 
recognize  Allan  King  and  all  those  in- 
volved with  People  United  in  the 
Public  Interest,  as  well  as  Newark's 
elected  officials  who  made  this  very 
important  decision.  The  special  guest 
at  Sundays  dedication  will  be  Mrs. 
Coretta  Scott  King,  and  I  am  certain 
that  her  presence  will  guarantee  that 
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cently  was  expanded  to  a  second  parish  hall 
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At  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society.  1001 

W/ashinatnn     .m        rpniie.sts     for     aODliances. 
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Between  1968  and  1976  I  spend  2'/s  years 
in  eastern  Nicaragua  in  Miskltp  villages.  I 
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the  cerenony  will  be  a  very  memora- 
ble occas 
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SMITH    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
that  has  had  a  profound 
nd  enjoys  a  significant  place, 
history.  This  Sunday,  Oc- 
1983.  marks  the  225th  anni- 
)f  the  chartering  of  the  Li- 
of  Burlington,  N.J. 
story  of  the  Library  Co.  of 
n  is  unique.  It  is  the  second 
ic  library   in  New  Jersey, 
seventh  oldest  library  in  the 
The  library  has  been  in  con- 
operation  since  it  was  char- 
King  George  II  in  1758,  and  it 
under  this  charter, 
several     persons,    mostly 
had  what  they  perceived  to 
idea.  They  wrote  in  the  min- 
I  heir  first  meeting.  Several  in- 
of  New  Jersey  thinking  a  Li- 
in  the  city  of  Burlington 
a  great  benefit  to  the  mem- 
Biell  as  to  the  public  in  gener- 
I  (eak  to  the  number  of  60,  who 
themselves    into    a    company 
to   pay    10   shillings   per 
n  support  of  the  library.  The 
was  laid  for  a  library  that, 
the   years,   would   faithfully 
community, 
cfcmpany  held  its  first  meeting 
hpme  of  John  Shaw  on  January 
Laws  were  adopted,  and  10  di- 
nd  a  treasurer  were  elected  as 
therein.  The  library  was  the 
ic  library  in  that  it  extended 
ig   privileges  to  nonmembers. 
1  ary  was  also  the  first  to  print 
Printed  in  1758  that  catalog 
books,  most  of  them  gifts, 
f  of   them   donated  by  John 
a      prominant       Burlington 
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on  what  is  still  known  as  Library 
Street,  and  opened  in  1789.  That  build- 
ing served  the  town  for  75  years  when, 
in  1864,  the  present  stone  buildings 
was  constructed  on  West  Union  Street 
by  subscription  from  the  citizens. 

Unofficially  the  roster  of  the  early 
library  patrons  was  the  first  early 
American  'Who's  Who.  "  In  addition 
to  William  Franklin  and  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  there  were  Elias  Boudinot, 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
James  Lawrence,  later  a  captain  of 
fame  during  the  War  of  1812  ("Dont 
give  up  the  ship!'):  John  Woolman, 
author  of  "Woolman's  Journal"  and 
first  preacher  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery; French  nobleman  and  world  mis- 
sionary Stephen  Grellet:  and  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  to  name  a  few. 

Today,  the  library  continues  to 
expand  and  grow.  While  it  is  one  of 
America's  oldest,  it  remains  a  vital  in- 
stitution seeking  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing needs  of  a  modern  public.  In  striv- 
ing to  expand  its  available  materials, 
programs,  and  services,  the  Library 
Co.  of  Burlington  still  follows  the 
basic  ideal  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of 
its  first  meeting  225  years  ago,  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  members  as  well  as 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  Co.  of  Bur- 
lington deserves  our  gratitude  and 
continued  best  wishes,  as  it  continues 
to  function  as  a  major  chapter  in 
America's  illustrious  history.* 
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us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  join  me  in 
honoring  this  dedicated,  effective  pro- 
fessional. Bill  Podgorsek.* 
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BILL  PODGORSEK 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
honor  of  an  extraordinarily  valuable 
citizen.  Bill  Podgorsek.  of  Cambell. 
Calif.  After  15  years  of  public  service. 
Bill  is  retiring,  and  he  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinnc-  "^riday.  Octo- 
ber 28.  Today.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Bill  Podgorsek  for  all  that 
he  has  done. 

Bills  contributions  to  Campbell  and 
the  rest  of  Santa  Clara  County  are 
abundant.  In  1970,  Bill  was  elected  to 
the  Campbell  City  Council,  and  he 
served  as  mayor  for  three  terms.  Bill 
has  served  on  numerous  committees— 
the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ment and  its  executive  committee,  the 
Campbell  Council  Sign  Committee, 
and  the  Santa  Clara  County  Intergov- 
ernmental Council,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Bills  unselfish  dedication  of  time 
and  energy  sets  an  example  for  all  of 


NEEDY  LINES  GROW 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of 
people  going  to  soup  kitchens  and  food 
pantries  for  the  needy  is  staggering. 
The  center  on  budget  and  policy  prior- 
ities, in  its  report  soup  lines  and  food 
baskets  found  that  in  the  1-year 
period  that  ended  last  February  more 
than  half  of  the  181  emergency  food 
programs  surveyed  reported  at  least  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
free  meals  or  food  baskets  they  provid- 
ed. The  following  article  from  the 
Toledo  Blade.  October  11,  1983,  ex- 
plains that  the  situation  has  taken  a 
further  turn  for  the  worse.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  work  together  to  actively 
search  for  solutions  to  this  problem 
before  it  gets  even  worse. 
The  article  follows: 
Lines  Outside  Kitchens  for  Needy  Grow 

Increasingly  Familiar  in  City 

(By  Judy  Tarjanyi) 

An  hour  before  the  doors  are  to  open,  a 
line  is  forming  outside  the  Hospitality 
Kitchen  on  Hill  Avenue  where  a  free  meal 
awaits  those  wh"  are  jobless  or  otherwise 
considered  poor. 

It's  a  scene  that  has  become  increasingly 
familiar  throughout  the  Toledo  area  as 
meals  and  other  kinds  of  assistance  are 
being  provided  to  a  growing  number  of 
people  who  fall  into  the  needy  category. 

Hospitality  Kitchen,  one  of  the  newer 
free-meal  sites  in  the  area,  was  begun  in 
January  by  parishioners  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Church.  6145  Hill.  The  Rev.  Neil 
Lucas,  pastor,  says  workers  are  serving  from 
400  to  700  persons,  depending  upon  whether 
it  is  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  month. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  all  the  kitchens 
are  busier  as  those  needing  aid  run  out  of 
government  and  other  kinds  of  assistance. 

The  picture  seems  to  be  much  the  same  at 
other  city  soup  kitchens  and  assistance  cen- 
ters, where  recovery  is  a  word  without 
meaning  for  the  poor. 

Ruth  Beshalske.  director  of  St.  Paul's 
Community  Center.  230  13th  St..  which 
offers  free  daily  noontime  meals,  said  she 
recently  told  someone.  'Things  may  be 
looking  up  on  Wall  Street,  but  not  on  the 
back  streets.  " 

St.  Pauls  now  is  seeing  145  persons  a  day. 
up  from  60  a  day  a  year  ago.  These  include 
former  mental  patients  who  live  on  govern- 
ment assistance,  as  well  as  the  unemployed. 
■You  can  say  what  you  want  about  the  re- 
cesssion  and  recovery,  but  it's  not  happen- 
ing at  the  grass  roots. "  the  Rev.  Robert 
Armstrong  says.  Father  Armstrong  is  pastor 
of  St.  Louis  Parish  in  East  Toledo,  where  a 
daily  meal  program  begun  in  January  re- 
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cently  was  expanded  to  a  second  parish  hall 
to  accommodate  growth  in  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  meals. 

NOTHING  BUT  INCREASE 

Father  Armstrong  says  the  St.  Louis  pro- 
gram, operated  by  a  group  known  as  the 
Helping  Hands  of  St.  Louis,  now  serves  as 
many  as  525  persons  a  day.  an  increase  of 
about  100  since  July.  Since  it  started,  the 
numbers  'have  done  nothing  but  increase." 

He  said  he  has  noticed  that  there  is  a 
larger  group  of  familiar  faces  at  the  kitch- 
en, indicating  that  more  persons  are  seeking 
food  on  a  regular  basis.  And  those  who  have 
become  regulars  seem  to  be  bringing  in-laws 
and  children  with  them. 

Father  Armstrong  said  persons  also  seem 
to  be  coming  from  farther  away  in  carloads 
to  the  meal  site. 

With  cold  weather  coming,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Connor,  pastor  of  Bethesda  Apostol- 
ic Church,  at  209  South  King  Rd.,  Holland, 
which  offers  free  meals  and  emergency 
food,  says  he  anticipates  an  increase  in 
those  needing  aid  as  the  weather  turns  cold. 

Then,  he  said,  persons  will  not  be  able  to 
depend  on  gardens  as  a  food  source  and  also 
will  have  their  resources  depleted  by  fuel 
bills. 

Bethesda  now  is  feeding  300  to  350  per- 
sons each  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  also  dis- 
tributed 6,000  emergency  food  baskets  over 
a  three-month  period. 

At  Claver  House,  an  assistance  center  that 
opened  a  year  ago  at  1435  Dorr  St..  business 
is  -booming."  the  Rev.  Bernard  Boff.  pastor 
of  St.  Teresa  Parish,  said. 

The  center,  which  serves  residents  oi  the 
Dorr-Detroit  Avenue  area,  draws  about  200 
persons  at  each  of  its  meals  the  last  two 
Sundays  of  each  month.  500  a  week  for  its 
daily  breakfasts,  and  300  for  weekly  give- 
aways of  bread. 

MOST  IN  14  YEARS 

The  Kitchen  for  the  Poor.  1327  Nebraska 
Ave.,  one  of  the  city's  first  soup  kitchens,  is 
feeding  more  persons  than  it  has  in  its  14- 
year  history,  according  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Savage,  who  helps  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Savage,  with  the  center. 

Mrs.  Savage  said  200  persons  come  to  the 
kitchen  each  day  for  breakfasts  and  lunches 
that  are  offered  6  days  a  week. 

Tanya  Payne,  who  works  at  the  kitchen  as 
part  of  a  Lucas  County  welfare  department 
work  project,  has  been  on  welfare  herself 
for  three  years  and  unable  to  find  work  as  a 
nurse's  aid. 

•It  ain't  getting  better.  It's  getting  worse. " 
she  said.  -Food's  too  expensive.  I  see  people 
eating  out  of  garbage  cans.  " 

The  same  picture  is  reflected  in  statistics 
on  persons  helped  at  other  centers: 

St.  Francis  DeSales  Parish.  501  Cherry 
St..  served  3,248  needy  adults  in  1982,  com- 
pared with  2.570  in  1980.  Through  August  of 
this  year,  3.690  have  been  served. 

About  400  persons  a  day  are  being  fed  at 
the  Cherry  Street  Mission,  105  17th  St., 
where  officials  are  seeing  more  and  more 
families  with  children  m  addition  to  the 
usual  transient  population. 

At  the  Salvation  Army,  staff  members  sev- 
eral years  ago  were  handling  60  to  80  cases  a 
month.  In  July,  the  number  was  303  and  in 
August.  202. 
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At  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society.  1001 
Washington  St..  requests  for  appliances, 
food,  and  clothing  have  grown  by  about  15 
to  20  per  cent  just  since  July. 

Only  the  Toledo  Rescue  Mission  at  1917 
Jefferson  Ave.,  reported  a  stabilization  of 
assistance  activity.  Clark  Alcock.  director, 
said  that  the  mission  continues  to  feed  85  to 
100  persons  a  day  and  lodge  about  35  a 
night. • 


NICARAGUA-SANDINISTA  ATROC- 
ITIES AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS  AGAINST  THE 
MISKITO  INDIANS 


HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  so  many  one-sided  ac- 
counts favorable  to  the  Sandinista- 
government  of  Nicaragua  by  American 
citizens  and  others  who  are  given  only 
a  carefully  limited  look  at  Nicaragua 
under  that  regime,  the  Member  feels 
compelled  to  provide  some  balance  to 
those  reports.  Accordingly,  the  follow- 
ing material  by  Dr.  Bernard  Nietsch- 
mann.  professor  and  journalist.  Uni- 
versity of  California— Berkeley,  will  be 
inserted.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Coulter,  execu- 
tive director,  Indian  Law  Resource 
Center,  Washington.  D.C..  in  introduc- 
ing Dr.  Nietschmann's  report  had  this 
to  say  in  a  written  statement  dated 
October  6.  1983: 

Dr.  Nietschmann  provides  a  unique  and 
independent  report  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  conditions  he  observed  inside 
Indian  villages  which  have  not  been  visited 
by  outside  journalists  and  human  rights  ob- 
servers for  some  two  years. 

Dr.  Nietschmann's  testimony  shows, 
first,  the  pervasive  denials  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  and  second,  the 
growing  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Indian  combatants,  the  Miskito, 
Sumo,  Rama  peoples  to  self-determi- 
nation, land,  resources,  and  their  own 
way  of  life. 

Because  he  speaks  Miskito.  Spanish, 
and  English  and  is  known  and  respect- 
ed by  many  of  the  Miskito.  Sumo. 
"  Rama,  and  Creole  people:  Dr.  Nietsch- 
mann was  able  to  document  the  most 
detailed  account  yet  available  of  the 
growing  Indian  crisis  in  Nicaragua. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement    Before    the    Organization    of 

American  States  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion ON  Human  Rights 

I  want  to  thank  the  Commission  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today. 

I  am  a  professor  of  geography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley.  My  research 
and  teaching  specialties  are  indigenous  peo- 
ples, resource  use.  customary  land  and  sea 
rights,  and  tropical  resources.  I  have  done 
research  on  these  subjects  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  including  Nicaragua,  Polynesia, 
Micronesia,  and  Australia. 
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Between  1968  and  1976  I  spend  2'j  years 
in  eastern  Nicaragua  in  Miskitj»  villages.  I 
lived  for  varying  lengths  of  tirjje  in  several 
villages  and  visited  communities  from  Blue- 
fields  north  to  Old  Cape  and  from  the  lower 
Rio  Coco  up  to  as  far  west  as  Raiti. 

I  was  supportive  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  regime  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government  and  looked  forward  to 
a  new  and  beneficial  government  policy 
toward  the  East  Coast  Indian  peoples. 

In  1980  I  went  to  Nicaragua  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Sandinista  government  to  advise 
on  and  promote  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  national  marine  park  off  northeastern 
Nicaragua  that  would  .ser\'e  to  protect  vari- 
ous marine  species  and  habitats  and  to  pro- 
vide sustainable  resources  for  coastal  Mis- 
kito communities  who  would  manage  and 
oversee  many  aspects  of  the  proposed  park. 

I  kept  up  frequent  mail  contact  with  Mis- 
kitos  in  various  villages  over  the  years  even 
though  my  research  took  me  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1981  the  mail  from  these 
correspondents  suddenly  ceased  and  I  re- 
ceived no  replies  to  my  letters. 

After  two  years  of  silence  I  heard  again 
from  some  of  my  old  acquaintances  who 
called  and  wrote  from  Costa  Rica.  They 
were  refugees  and  told  me  they  had  had  to 
flee  from  their  village  to  seek  safety  in 
Costa  Rica.  They  feared  for  their  lives  in 
Nicaragua.  Some  of  these  people  were  men 
of  more  than  60  years  of  age  others  were 
women  who  came  with  children. 

I  went  to  Costa  Rica  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  see  these  people  and  to  learn  what 
had  happened  to  them  and  in  their  villages 
since  I'd  last  visited  the  East  Coast  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  INFORMATION 

I  have  just  returned  after  spending  2''2 
months  in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua. I  carried  out  research  using  standard 
systematic  techinques  of  formal  interviews, 
informal  discussions,  crosschecking,  cor- 
roboration and  obtaining  multiple  confirma- 
tions to  establish  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  information— the  same  techniques 
that  I  would  u.se  to  obtain  and  verify  infor- 
mation that  forms  the  basis  of  research  re- 
sults presented  in  scholarly  books  and  arti- 
cles. A  tape  recording,  film  and  photograph- 
ic record  was  made. 

I  visited  old  acquaintances,  some  of  whom 
I've  known  for  15  years  and  who  are  now  in 
refugee  camps,  or  are  unregistered  refugees, 
or  are  in  exile.  Their  stories  appeared  to  be 
consistent  and  were  confirmed  by  others  I 
met  who  were  scattered  about  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras.  And  their  stories  were  alarm- 
ing. 

Miskito  villages  in  eastern  Nicaragua  had 
long  been  closed  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  independent  outside  observers.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  inside  Nicaragua 
with  the  invitation  from  the  Mi.skito.  Sumo 
and  Rama  Nations  to  visit  their  territory.  I 
was  in  a  Miskito  area  in  eastern  Nicaragua 
for  several  weeks.  I  traveled  from  village  to 
village,  staying  for  varying  lengths  of  time 
depending  on  security  considerations.  I 
talked  to  hundreds  of  people,  lived  with 
them,  ate  what  they  were  barely  managing 
to  live  on,  experienced  the  conditions,  met 
many  people  I'd  known  from  my  previous 
visits  years  ago.  listened  and  asked  ques- 
tions, and  carried  out  research  on  what  had 
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RESTRICTION  AND  DENIAL  OF  BASIC  AND 
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denial  of  religious  freedom 
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needs  appears  from  all  available  evidence  to 
have  served  to   further   unite   the   Indian 
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happened  :o  them  during  the  years  since 
the  1979  S(  ndinista  Revolution. 

Because  much  of  the  information  I  ob- 
tained mi  [ht  jeopardize  individuals  and 
entire  communities.  I  trust  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  cannot  provide  specific  names, 
places  and  dates.  Nor  can  I  reveal  exact  de- 
tails that  u  ould  give  clues  to  the  location  of 
these  peop  e  and  villages  because  of  possible 
punitive  r  jlaliation  from  the  Sandinista 
military— s  )mething  that  the  villagers  fear 
and  that  I  -espect  and  agree  with. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  what  I  found  out 
from  the  p  !rspective  of  the  Miskito  villagers 
living  insid  p  Nicaragua.  My  interest  is  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  their  experiences  and  their 
human  rig  Us  situation.  I  am  not  interested 
in  nor  havi  I  taken  part  in  the  rhetoric  that 
has  confus  ;d  examination  of  the  Miskito  sit- 
uation 
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ARBITRARY  KILLINGS 
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reported  as  having  been  contras.  if.  indeed, 
there  is  any  report  at  all. 

ARBITRARY  ARRESTS 

Many  Miskito  civilians  appear  to  have 
been  arbitrarily  arrested,  interrogated  and 
jailed.  As  with  the  killings,  many  of  these 
frequently  occur  during  Sandinista  military 
operations  against  particular  Indian  vil- 
lages. Military  occupation  of  a  village  is  car- 
ried out  apparently  in  retaliation  after  an 
attack  by  Miskito  warriors  either  on  a  dis- 
tant Sandinista  position  or  on  a  Sandinista 
patrol  in  the  region.  All  of  the  information  I 
have  received  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
Sandinista  military  has  not  been  able  to 
locate  the  many  basecamps  of  the  Miskito 
warriors  who  are  operating  permanently  far 
inside  the  Miskito  region  of  eastern  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  must  stress  that  these  are  not  Indian 
combatants  who  must  slip  across  and  re- 
treat back  across  Nicaragua's  borders  with 
neighboring  states.  These  Indian  combat- 
ants or  warriors,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
are  Indian  men  and  women  who  are  operat- 
ing permanently  from  camps  which  are 
hundreds  of  kilometers  from  the  borders. 
Their  camps  are  too  well  hidden  to  be  easily 
detected  and  they  have  generally  avoided 
going  into  villages  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
civilian  population.  Unable  to  effectively 
attack  and  desfroy  the  warriors,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  attacked  the  villages  and  have 
taken  punitive  measures  against  the  only 
Miskitos  they  can  catch— the  villagers. 
Some  of  these  civilians,  non-combatants,  are 
accused  of  being  contras'  and  then  arbitrar- 
ily killed,  arrested,  tortured. 

A  recent  example  of  this  seemingly  fre- 
quent violation  was  the  officially  announced 
release  of  some  forty  prisoners  detained  for 
eleven  months  after  the  court  found  no 
legal  grounds  for  charges  of  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities.  Some  of  those  released 
are  from  a  community  where  seven  villagers 
were  summarily  killed  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  If  these  released  villagers  are  inno- 
cent, were  those  killed  innocent  too? 


pie,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  sev- 
ent    firsthand   sources   that   one 
nailed    through    his    hands    and 
a  wall  and  told  he  would  remain 
1  he  either  confessed  to  being  a 
or    died..    He    died.    His    widow, 
black,  and  others  in  that  trauma- 
are  filled  with  grief  and  anger 
and   other   atrocities   committed 
ir   forced   confinement    under   a 
error  by  several  hundred  Sandi- 
rs.  Other  Miskitos  were  killed  by 
ir  heads  under  water  to  extract 
of    "counterrevolutionary  "    ac- 
o  older  men— 60  and  63  years  of 
threatened    with    death    unless 
I  Bssed  to  involvement  with    "con- 
;  too  were  finally  killed  in  the 
hese  same  events. 


Througl  lout  my  notes  and  tape  recording 
are  descr  ptions  of  such  killings  in  village 
after  villi  ge  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Indian 
region.  D  ascriptions  were  given  to  me  by 
wives,  da  ighters,  mothers,  and  other  rela- 
tives and  villagers.  The  occurrence  of  arbi- 
trary killi  ngs  of  Miskito  civilians  appears  to 
be  widesi  read.  A  pattern  is  readily  seen. 
Miskito  1  nen  and  women  are  accused  of 
being  cor  tras.  tortured  or  threatened  with 
death  unless  they  confess,  killed,  and  then 


Civilian  Miskitos  have  been  tortured  in 
villages  and  according  to  reports  which  I 
consider  to  be  very  reliable,  in  jails.  I  re- 
ceived confirming  reports  and  descriptions 
from  reliable  witnesses  who  saw  beatings 
done  by  Sandinista  military  in  many  vil- 
lages. I  also  talked  to  and  photographed 
people  who  had  been  tortured.  I  was  shown 
scars  from  what  they  said  were  bayonet 
wounds  (a  man  of  60  years),  fingernails 
pulled  out  (a  man  of  48  years),  deep  scars 
under  fingernails- from  nails  driven  in  (a 
man  of  52  years).  Several  men  reported  that 
they  had  been  held  under  water  for  long  pe- 
riods to  extract  confessions.  Another  man 
had  been  tied  by  his  feet  and  hung  upside 
down  and  beaten  repeatedly  with  sticks.  His 
body  still  showed  evidence  of  bruises  and  his 
shoulders  were  deformed. 

RAPES 

Rape  by  Sandinista  soldiers  of  Miskito 
girls  and  women  has  been  common.  In  one 
village,  for  example,  six  women  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  42  were  raped  by  the  occupy- 
ing Sandinista  soldiers.  Two  were  gang 
raped.  In  each  community  that  has  experi- 
enced a  Sandinista  military  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation, women  have  been  raped.  Some 
were  held  down  by  soldiers,  some  were  re- 
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strained  with  a  bayonet  under  their  neck 
and  then  raped.  Prom  what  the  villagers 
have  observed  and  experienced.  Sandinista 
soldiers  are  apparently  given  great  freedom 
to  do  as  they  please  when  they  invade  an 
Indian  village. 

LOOTING,  SACKING  OF  VILLAGES.  CONFISCATION 
OF  PROPERTY 

One  of  the  many  things  I  noticed  as  being 
markedly  different  in  Miskito  communities 
was  the  absence  of  anything  of  value. 
Households  had  no  radios,  some  had  no 
dishes:  more  formal  clothes  usually  worn  to 
church  on  Sundays  were  absent.  This  was 
not  the  result  of  the  people's  poverty  or  the 
lack  of  clothes  in  stores— although  these 
conditions  prevail  and  are  worsening— but 
are  due  to  the  theft  of  property  by  Sandi- 
nista soldiers.  Radios,  clothes,  gold  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  and  rings  had  been  stripped 
from  the  Indian  villagers  and  looted  from 
their  houses.  Again  and  again  people  report- 
ed to  me  that  this  happened  to  them  when 
the  Sandinistas  occupied  their  villages.  Fur- 
thermore, the  soldiers  killed  their  pigs,  cows 
and  chickens  for  food  but  did  not  pay  for 
them. 

In  several  villages,  all  canoes  and  diesel- 
powered  boats  have  been  confiscated  and 
taken  away.  No  compensation  has  been 
paid.  Confiscation  of  fishing  boats  and  live- 
stock has  also  meant  confiscation  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  livelihood. 

PROHIBITION  or  VILLAGE  POOD  PRODUCTION 

The  Miskitos  used  to  produce  the  majori- 
ty of  their  basic  food  needs:  in  some  commu- 
nities 70  percent  or  more  of  all  they  con- 
sumed was  obtained  from  their  small  farms, 
from  fishing  in  the  rivers,  lagoons  and  at 
sea,  and  from  hunting  in  the  forests  and 
lowland  swamps.  During  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s  when  I  lived  in  Miskito  villages  people 
produced  food  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
hunger  was  very  uncommon.  At  present, 
hunger  is  a  considerable  problem.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Miskitos  have  been  forbidden  to 
go  far  from  their  villages  to  plant. 

This  restriction  on  freedom  of  movement 
is  evidently  a  response  to  the  Sandinistas' 
fear  that  the  villagers  would  make  contact 
with  Miskito  warriors  in  the  bush.  The  vil- 
lagers are  not  permitted  to  fish  because  of 
similar  restrictions  and  the  lack  of  canoes  in 
many  villages.  They  also  are  not  permitted 
to  go  hunting  because  all  hunting  arms- 
such  as  .22  rifles  and  shotguns— have  been 
confiscated. 

In  order  to  limit  the  availability  of  food 
for  the  Miskito  warriors,  the  Sandinista 
military  has  limited  and  prohibited  the  pro- 
duction of  food  by  Miskito  civilians.  To 
affect  one  group,  another  group  is  made  to 
go  hungry. 

Locally  produced  food  was  in  critically 
short  supply  in  some  villages  I  visited.  In 
other  villages  in  areas  protected  more  se- 
curely by  Miskito  warriors,  villagers  were 
beginning  to  fish  again  and  to  plant  a  few- 
crops  even  though  it  was  not  the  most  ap- 
propriate season  to  do  so. 

In  those  villages  where  Sandinista  occupa- 
tions have  occurred,  livestock  is  conspicu- 
ously absent.  In  one  village  I  visited  there 
was  no  livestock— no  pigs,  horses,  cows,  or 
even  chickens.  The  villagers  said  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  machine-gunned  all,  including  90 
cows. 
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RESTRICTION  AND  DENIAL  OF  BASIC  AND 
NECESSARY  STORE  FOODS 

In  every  Miskito  village  food  such  as  rice, 
beans,  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  salt,  and  so  on 
has  been  rationed  through  a  strict  system 
imposed  by  the  Sandinista  officials  that  lim- 
ited each  family  to  a  quota  for  15-day  peri- 
ods. For  example,  in  one  village  this  meant 
that  a  family  of  7  or  8  received  4  pounds  of 
rice  every  15  days.  The  rice  would  actually 
last  three  or  four  days.  The  restricted  quan- 
tity of  food  imposed  a  control  on  the  villag- 
ers and,  it  appears,  was  also  meant  to  limit 
any  food  above  minimal  survival  needs  so 
that  none  would  be  given  to  Miskito  war- 
riors. 

Continuing  and  growing  military  actions 
by  Miskito  warriors  over  the  past  year  sug- 
gests that  restricting  civilians'  food  in  order 
to  limit  the  Miskito  warriors'  food  supply 
has  not  worked. 

Recently  the  Sandinistas  have  cut  off  all 
supplies  of  food  they  used  to  send  to  the  vil- 
lages in  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  region. 
Staple  foods  such  as  rice,  beans,  flour, 
sugar,  and  so  on.  are  no  longer  being  sup- 
plied. None  of  these  items  had  been  received 
for  many  weeks  in  several  villages  I  toured. 
People  were  living  primarily  on  green  coco- 
nuts and  the  oil  and  pulp  they  sucked  from 
hone  palm  seeds.  These  foods  do  not  provide 
even  minimal  nutritional  requirements. 

No  food  is  being  sent  into  villages  and  the 
people  have  not  produced  food  from  local 
sources  because  of  preexisting  prohibitions. 
Many  are  slowly  starving. 

MEDICINE.  HEALTH  CARE.  EDUCATION 

Western  medicine  and  health  care  was 
completely  absent  from  every  village  that  I 
went  to.  "There  was  no  medicine.  None.  Ac- 
cording to  villagers  the  lack  of  medicine  and 
access  to  health  care  has  been  going  on  for 
one  and  two  years.  As  a  result,  severe  health 
and  medical  problems  are  common.  Malaria 
is  rampant,  dysentery  and  intestinal  para- 
sites are  common,  and  tuberculosis  is  wide- 
spread. All  of  these  medical  problems  could 
be  greatly  reduced  with  well  known  and  rel- 
atively inexpensive  medicines.  But  these 
medicines  are  not  available  in  many  Indian 
villages,  and  villagers  who  have  managed  to 
walk  to  distant  towns  where  there  are  doc- 
tors are  forbidden  to  bring  back  medicine 
for  other  villagers.  A  Miskito  villager  who 
becomes  ill  must  be  well  enough  to  walk  to  a 
doctor  if  he  is  to  have  any  hope  of  securing 
medical  help.  Otherwise,  he  must  go  with- 
out or  use  only  traditional  plant  medicines 
obtained  from  the  forests.  These  traditional 
medicines  sometimes  work  but  are  not  effec- 
tive against  many  medical  problems  and  dis- 
eases. 

If  the  Sandinista  government  policy  is  to 
deny  the  villagers  medicine  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Miskito  warriors  from  having  access  to 
it.  their  strategy  is  not  working.  I  have  reli- 
able information  that  it  is  the  Miskito  war- 
riors who  give  medicine  to  the  villagers. 

Schools  were  closed  in  every  village  I  went 
to  and  had  been  for  months,  sometimes 
years. 

The  medieal  and  educational  achievement 
in  rural  areas  so  often  publicized  by  the 
Sandinista  government  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  Miskito  area  I  travelled 
through.  And  I  travelled  through  a  large 
area. 
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DENIAL  OF  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Only  in  those  villages  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Miskito  warriors  are  religious 
services  being  held.  For  some  villages  I  vis- 
ited, that  protection  had  only  recently  been 
secured.  And  even  in  this  large  zone  many 
villages  cannot  hold  church  services  because 
their  religious  leaders  are  in  jail  or  are  in 
exile  in  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica. 

During  the  Sandinista  military  occupa- 
tions of  villages  churches  have  commonly 
been  used  as  jails,  to  detain  men  and  women 
accused  or  suspected  of  counterrevolution- 
ary activities.  Churches  have  also  been  used 
to  house  the  Sandinista  soldiers.  Bibles  and 
hymn  books  have  been  destroyed.  Villagers 
accuse  the  Sandinista  soldiers  of  defecating 
and  urinating  in  the  churches.  There  are 
many  credible  reports  of  these  activities.  I 
heard  reports  of  churches  that  had  been 
burned  elsewhere  in  Indian  communities, 
but  in  the  areas  I  visited  I  saw  no  churches 
that  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Miskitos  are  a  very  religious  people, 
and  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
denial  of  their  freedom  of  religion.  In 
almost  all  of  my  discussions  with  hundreds 
of  Miskito  men  and  women,  this  was  a  prin- 
cipal grievance  they  reported  to  me. 

CONTINUING  FORCED  RELOCATIONS  OF  VILLAGE 
POPULATIONS 

While  I  was  in  the  Miskito  communities  I 
heard  reports  that  villagers  northwest  of 
Puerto  Cabezas  had  been  relocated  to  the 
area  around  Sisin.  The  villages  mentioned 
to  me  include  Auya  Pini,  Santa  Maria. 
Kwakwil.  Boomsirpi.  and  Sangnilaya.  The 
Commission  should  investigate  to  see  if 
these  reports  are  true. 

Recently,  reports  from  inside  Nicaragua 
have  also  been  received  that  the  communi- 
ties of  Dakban.  Karata  and  Wawa  (all  in  a 
10  to  20  mile  radius  of  Puerto  Cabezas)  have 
been  relocated. 

I  was  not  able  to  independently  verify 
these  recent  relocations  of  village  popula- 
tions. 

Miskito  leaders  insido  Nicaragua  claim  to 
have  knowledge  of  a  Sandinista  government 
plan  to  relocate  villagers  from  the  coastal 
communities  of  Wawa  south  to  Tasbapauni 
to  some  still  unknown  resettlement  site. 
This  information  is  said  to  come  from 
sources  within  the  government.  It  appears 
that  these  sources  have  proved  reliable  in 
the  past,  including  the  recent  past,  and 
there  is  strong  indication  that  Wawa  has  al- 
ready been  relocated.  If  confirmed,  this  in- 
formation shows  a  government  policy  to  re- 
locate Indian  villages  south  of  Puerto  Cabe- 
zas. villages  which  are  over  a  hundred  kilo- 
meters from  the  Honduran  border. 

In  response  to  this  policy  many  thousands 
of  Indians  have  already  fled  Nicaragua  to 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  This  flight  is  still 
continuing.  While  I  was  recently  in  Costa 
Rica  the  entire  Miskito  village  of  Set  Net  ar- 
rived and  asked  for  protection  from  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Others  have  stayed  within  the  country 
and  have  struggled  to  survive  under  harsh 
conditions  or  have  actively  joined  in  armed 
resistance.  There  has  been  terror  and  seri- 
ous trauma  in  many  villages  yet  the  result 
has  not  been  submission  to  Sandinista  au- 
thority. Rather,  the  killings,  torture,  vio- 
lence,   rapes,    looting   and   denial    of   basic 
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needs  appears  from  all  available  evidence  to 
have  served  to  further  unite  the  Indian 
communities  in  their  opposition  to  the  San- 
dinista government.  The  influence  of  the 
Indian  warriors  and  the  territory  over 
which  they  have  strong  military  control  is 
growing. 

They  story  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
Miskito  Indians  in  eastern  Nicaragua  (and 
to  the  Sumo  and  Rama)  that  has  so  long 
been  hidden  by  denials  or  by  excuses  that 
shift  blame  to  outside  influences  will  come 
out.  There  is  simply  too  much  evidence,  too 
many  people  have  been  affected,  and  too 
many  lives  have  been  lost.  From  their  viola- 
tions of  the  human  rights  of  Indian  peoples, 
the  Sandinistas  have  created  a  people  in  re- 
bellion. Indian  peoples  united  against  them. 
United  because  of  internal  not  external  rea- 
sons. United  because  of  what  has  happened 
to  them  at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinistas. 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  my 
findings.  More  elaboration  and  documenta- 
tion will  be  provided  in  articles  that  I  am  be- 
ginning to  prepare  for  publication. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  information.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  A.  BALL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  spe- 
cial person,  a  man  who  has  devoted 
many  tireless  years  both  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  his  community;  Joseph  A. 
Ball.  Joe  Ball,  who  will  celebrate  his 
81st  birthday  in  December,  has  com- 
mitted nearly  60  years  to  his  profes- 
sional career  in  law.  In  recognition  of 
his  many  contributions  as  well  as  his 
continued  vitality.  Joe  will  be  receiv- 
ing the  SCAN  (Senior  Care  Action 
Network)  Horizon  Award  on  October 
28  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Long  Beach. 
The  Senior  Care  Action  Network  is 
dedicated  to  supporting  programs  to 
aid  the  frail  and  medically  needy  el- 
derly in  the  Long  Beach  area.  The  Ho- 
rizon Award  Dinners  not  only  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  ageless  senior  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity but  to  also  draw  attention  and 
support  to  their  important  work. 

Joe.  who  received  his  law  degree  in 
1927  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  moved  to  the  top  of  his 
profession,  serving  as  the  senior  part- 
ner of  Ball.  Hunt.  Hart.  Brown  & 
Baerwitz.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  both  the  State  Bar  of  California 
and  the  Long  Beach  Bar  Association. 
He  has  also  served  two  terms  as  a 
State  delegate  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  as  chairman  <^  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar  Presi- 
dents.  Joe   was   also   only    the    fifth 
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Diego  County's  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. They  propose  that  we  create  a 
•National  Teachers  Academy,"  much 
like  the  institutions  which  prepare 
leaders  for  our  alarmed  services.  This 
academy  would  be  staffed  with  highly 
motivated  teachers  drawn  from 
around  the  country  and  would  be  at- 
tended by  bright,  capable  under  gradu- 
ates who  are  serious  about  their  edu- 
cation and  possess  a  true  desire  to 
teach.  The-students  would  compete  for 
admission  to  the  academy  and  would 
be  selected  by  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  receive  full  scholarships 
to  cover  academic  costs. 

Upon  admission  to  the  academy,  stu- 
dents would  undergo  4  to  5  years  of  in- 
tensive training  in  their  fields.  They 
would  not  only  become  proficient  in 
their  area  of  study,  but  would  also 
learn  how  to  pass  on  their  knowledge 
to  others.  After  completion  of  the 
academy,  graduates  would  be  commit- 
ted to  serve  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  our  Nations  educational 
system.  There  they  would  become 
models  for  other  educators  and  would 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  continued  excellence  of 
our  schools. 

We  all  agree  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  first-class  educational 
system.  I  think  the  National  Teachers 
Academy  deserves  our  attention.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
proposal  and  to  contact  educators  in 
their  districts  to  solicit  their  views.# 


Thirsday.  October  20,  1983 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MICKEY  FEDOR. 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEER 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  truly  remarkable  human 
being  who  devoted  his  career  to  the 
unselfish  task  of  helping  others. 
Today,  I  am  honoring  Mickey  Fedor,  a 
young  man  from  Milford,  Conn.,  who 
died  of  cancer. 

Mickey's  life  was  marked  by  unusual 
accomplishments  for  a  man  of  29 
years.  He  was  blind,  yet  this  did  not 
hinder  his  eagerness  and  genuine  com- 
mitment to  helping  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  himself.  In  fact,  Mickey's 
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accomplishments  through  his  volun- 
teer work  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ec- 
uador distinguish  him  as  an  individual 
who,  with  utmost  determination,  was 
able  to  overcome  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  his  blindness.  Mickey  super- 
seded his  handicap  by  providing  a 
model  role  for  volunteerism  that  is 
indeed  monumental  and  respected  by 
all  of  those  who  knew  him. 

Mickey  Fedor's  activities  in  Central 
America  are  of  particular  merit.  While 
serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  at 
an  orphanage  in  Quito,  Mickey 
planned  and  implemented  a  special 
Olympics  program  for  five  schools  in 
Quito.  Through  Mickey's  initiative 
and  dedication  to  the  special  Olym- 
pics, the  project  expanded  to  the  na- 
tional level:  within  1  year,  Ecuador 
celebrated  its  first  special  Olympics. 
Largely  due  to  Mickey  Fedor's  efforts, 
the  games  were  a  huge  success.  The 
First  Lady  of  Ecuador  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  opened  the  games, 
honoring  Mickey  for  his  contributions. 
Because  of  Mickey,  the  self-confidence 
of  the  handicapped  participants  was 
raised  and  the  Ecuadoreans  gained  an 
appreciation  of  the  ability  and  poten- 
tial of  handicapped  persons. 

In  addition  to  Mickey's  contributions 
to  Ecuador's  first  special  Olympics,  he 
was  responsible  for  organizing  and  co- 
ordinating recreational  programs  for 
an  orphanage  in  Quito.  Also,  he  was 
involved  in  organizing  sports,  recre- 
ational events,  and  physical  education 
programs  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  men- 
tally retarded  as  well  as  serving  as  the 
assistant  coach  of  a  wrestling  team. 

Due  to  Mickey  Fedor's  efforts.  Ecua- 
dor acquired  textbooks  and  training 
manuals  for  the  blind.  As  a  result  of 
Mickey's  contributions  to  Ecuador, 
Peace  Corps  Director  Loret  Ruppe  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  First  Lady  of 
Ecuador  personally  requesting  Mick- 
ey's return. 

After  Mickey  completed  his  volun- 
teer work  in  Ecuador,  he  returned  to 
the  States  as  one  of  four  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  annually  awarded  a 
Peace  Corps  fellowship.  Soon  after. 
Mickey  returned  to  Ecuador  in  1983  as 
the  Assistant  Peace  Corps  Director.  He 
hoped  to  carry  out  a  project  developed 
during  his  fellowship  entitled  "Blind 
Independence  in  Ecuador."  a  vocation- 
al training  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Mickey,  however,  was 
unable  to  finish  his  work  in  Ecuador 
because  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
States  due  to  illness.  Mickey  Fedor 
passed  away  on  Monday.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  in  his  honor  at  St. 
Johns  Church  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Today,  I  honor  Mickey  Fedor  as  a 
truly  courageous  young  American; 
courageous  not  only  because  he  had 
the   willpower   to   overcome   his   own 
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physical  handicap,  but  courageous  be- 
cause of  his  strong  character  and  his 
unfaltering  dedication  to  the  worthy 
cause  of  helping  those  who  were  less 
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fortunate  than  himself.  My  condo- 
lences to  his  parents,  his  eight  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  to  the  Peace 
Corps.# 
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